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CONDUCTED  BY 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A. 

Sonorary  Member  of  various  Societies;  Author  of  “ Sistory  in  S,uinsf  " Town  Swamps  and  Social  Sridgesf 
'‘Another  Slow  for  Life,”  cj'c. 


“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  conifortableat  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  tl^ereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

"Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

" Our  English  word  To  Bdild  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  EylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  PurleY. 

"Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ABBOTSFORD  and  Galashiels,  690,  727 
Aberdeen : granite  works,  225,  24.3,  277 ; new 
waterworks,  841 ; old,  Byron’s  House,  4 
Academy,  Royal,  see  “ Royal  Academy” 
Accidents  : 231,  331,  372,  615, 666, 705, 746, 764, 
813,  849  ; a chapter  of,  462  ; another  chapter 
of,  521 5 Brighton  railway  collision,  338  j by 
fire,  220  j fall  of  a house  in  Holborn,  628  ; fall 
of  bonses  at  Hull,  50,  70;  fall  of  railway 
station  roof,  Manchester,  67,  122;  gas  ex- 
plosion, 373 ; prevention  of,  583 
Agriculture,  steam  and  machinery  in,  799 
Acoustic  pottery,  392 

Adam,  the  architect,  and  Horace  Walpole,  6 
Adelaide,  Sonth  Australia,  654 
Air  and  light  question,  89,  140;  air  and  light 
cases,  255,  564 ; Lyon  v.  Dillimore,  219 ; Parish 
V.  Wilkinson,  124 

Albert  memorial : clock  tower,  Belfast,  331, 374, 
410  ; national  memorial,  134  ; national,  in 
Hyde  Park,  progress  of,  341 ; statue  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 903 
Alkali  works  nuisance,  624 
Almshouses,  poor,  &c.,  32 
Angelo,  491 

Antiquities,  London,  where  are  there  any,  86 
.^twerp,  arcbmological  congress,  68 
Apprenticeship  contract,  breach  of,  489 
Arabic  numerals,  so  called,  589 
Arbitration  at  Nottingham,  563 
Arbitration  case,  Bolton  corporation,  711 
Arbitrations,  see  under  “ Trades  Movement  ” 
Archmological  Association,  British,  45,  136,  249, 
326,  615  ; Bernard’s  Castle,  Durham,  79 ; Early 
remains  in  Southwark-street,  903;  Hastings 
Congress  of,  621;  Old  Chelsea  Church,  289; 
the  Farnese  Congius— Barrows,  171,  212 
Archaeological  Congress,  Antwerp,  68 
Arohasological  discoveries,  925 
Archffiologioal  Institute,  London  Conoress  of 
629,  537,  553,  570 

Archaeological  Society,  Norwich,  5-45 
Archmological  Societies,  county,  627,  653 
Arohm^gy ; in  Belgium,  575 ; in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  711 
Arches,  thrust  of  Gothic,  228 
Architect  (The)  owner  of  his  plans,  512 
Architects  and  bnilders,  801,  909 
Architects  , Bristol,  and  new  Assize  Courts  70  • 
see  also  under  “Competition” 

Architects,  Liverpool  and,  49 
Architects,  sham,  529,  672 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  178 
Architects’  responsibilities,  89,  489,  907 
Architectural  Association,  49,  85,  158,  292,  331, 
(Conversazione,  810;  geology’ 
449;  painted  decorations.  489;  relation  be- 
tween  architecture  and  industrial  arts,  847 
Architectnral  Association,  Edinburgh,  390 
Architectural  Association,  Manchester,  99,  848  • 
loots,  412  ’ 

Architectural  Association,  Northern,  290,  838* 
excursion,  470 ; on  timber  for  building,  *79  ’ 

Architectural  copyright  in  Belgium,  103 
^chitectural  education  some  time  ago,  78 
Architectural  examinations,  see  “ Examinations” 
^chitectnral  Exhibition  Society,  319 
Architectnral  Institute  of  Scotland,  prizes 
awarded  by,  374  ^ ^ 

Architectural  instruction,  463 
Architectural  Museum;  see  “Museum” 
^chitectural  profession  in  1866,  690 
Architectural  Photographic  Association,  666 
Architectnral  Publication  Society,  meeting,  425 
Architectural  Society,  Bristol,  139 
Architectural  Society,  Glasgow,  777 
Architectnral  Society,  Leicestershire,  484 
Architectural  Society,  Liverpool,  349,  799;  aenp- 
posed  new  capital,  853;  St.  George’s  HaU,  310 
^chitectural  Society,  Northamptonshire,  484 
Architei^ural  Society,  Worcester  Diocesan,  visit 
ot  to  Gloucester,  667 
Architectnral  Union  Company,  939 
Arohitectura : a natural  system  of,  versus  a new 
Btyle,  880  ; ancient  Domestic  at  Boppart,  685 ; 
and  industrial  arts,  relation  between,  847 ; 
and  landscape  gardening,  573 ; and  the  public 
works,  536;  at  Ahmedabad,  India,  517;  at 
Royal  Academy,  340;  Dictionary  of,  412;  in 


Exhibition  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  210; 
of  City  of  London,  641 ; of  the  Rhine,  541 
Ardea,  excavations  at,  111 
Armon^,  the  National,  in  Tower  of  London, 
condition  and  maintenance  of,  301 
Art  : and  architeotnre  — the  old  way,  901  ; 
Christian,  revelations  of  early,  949;  ecclesi- 
astical, in  Ireland,  80;  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and, 
264  ; high,  in  low  countries,  388,  401 ; Mr.  G. 
Cruikshank  on,  902 ; Mr.  Gambier  Parry  on, 
902 ; modern  Italian,  229 
Art,  School  of : Cambridge,  889 ; Cape  Town, 
256,723;  Ipswich,  541;  Nottingham,  527; 
Torquay,  45  ; York,  799 

Art,  Schools  of,  16,  67,  99,  248,  465,  666,  709, 
873,  959 

Art,  Schools  of,  on  local,  Glasgow  School,  172 
Art,  universal  and  practical,  889 
Art-gossip  from  Belgium,  453 
Art-history,  Italian,  399 
Art  kingdom,  foliage  of,  130 
Art-museum,  see  “Museum” 

Art-reform  Bill,  218 
Art-union  (The)  in  Parliament,  477 
Art-nnion  laws,  report  to  Commons  on,  490 
Art-union  of  London,  297 ; exhibition  of  prizes, 
608  ; pictures  bought  for,  463 ; the  story  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  25 
Ajt-work : consolations  of,  206 ; presented  by 
the  Queen  to  Prince  Victor,  15 
Art-workmen  : prizes  to, — ArchitecturalMuseom, 
210;  competition  of.  Society  'of  Arts,  27; 
prizes  for.  Society  of  Arts,  87,  205,238 
Artesian  well,  746 

Artillery,  influence  of  improvements  on  human 
habitations,  73 

Artisans’  : and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  161 ; 

Loan  Society,  310  ’ 

Artists,  English,  foreign  honours  to,  IGl 
Artists,  Society  of  British,  229 
Artists,  Society  of  Female,  45 
Arts,  fine,  characteristics  with  reference  to,  263 
Arts,  Society  of,  prizes  for  art-workmanship, 
37,  87,  205,  238 
Arts,  woman  and  the,  7 
Arundel,  502 
Asphalte,  585 

Assessment  committees  and  union  valuations,  289 
Assistants,  architects  and  engineers,  937 ; pro- 
fessional, grievances  of,  927 
Assurance  Office,  General,  711 
Asylum,  Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies’,  374 
Atherton  Local  Board,  a clerk  for,  945 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  new  church,  889 
Aubrey,  news  from  and  about  John,  *44 
Australasian  Exhibitions,  249 
Australia  (From),  267,  510  : see  also  “Adelaide,” 
“Melbourne,”  “Brisbane,”  and  “Sydney” 
Australia,  the  capital  of  in  1916,  193 

BACK  VIEWS  and  Fashion’s  whirligig,  667 
Bakehouses,  sanitary  condition  of,  576 
Balconies,  watering-place,  765 
Bank:  London  and  Coonty,  Cambridge,  426 ; of 
England,  Tamworth  Branch  of  National  Pro- 
vincial, 179  ; Union,  of  London,  136 
Banking  Company’s  premises,  Hampshire,  326 
Bankrupts’  materials,  238 
Barns,  English,  and  harvests : see  “ Crops  ” 
Barrows,  chambered,  171 
Basingstoke,  855  ; sanitary  savings,  765 
Baths:  Boston,  628;  in  Warrington,  254;  new, 
in  Brighton,  777 

Beams : Deflection  of  timber,  201 ; timber, 
strength  of,  123 

Beautiful,  quantitative  analysis  of,  and  elements 
of  harmonic  proportion,  460,  500,  528 
Bede,  birth  place  of, — Jarrow,  504 
Bedford,  St.  Paul’s,  spire  of,  152 
Beds,  how  shall  they  be  placed,  103,  142,  177 
Belfast : Albert  memorial  clock  tower,  331,  374, 
410;  drainage,  777;  improvements  in,  745; 
Wesleyan  College,  309 
Belgium,  800;  art-gossip  from,  453 
Bell,  great,  of  York  Minster,  927 
Bellhouse,  late  Mr.  David,  80 
Bells,  church,  405,  491,  747;  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, 140,  200  ; Portsmonth,  178,  239 
Bella,  church,  how  cracked,  892 


Bench  marks  in  France,  489 
Berlin  in  nineteenth  century,  226 
Bernard’s  Castle,  Durham,  79 
Bethnal  Green  again,  123 
Bignell  House,  near  Bicester,  285 
Billiard-tables,  lighting,  783,  820 
Birmingham:  free  libraries,  813;  Goldsmith’s 
studio,  88;  improvement  in  New-street,  615; 
industrial  history  of,  753 ; Sewage  of,  746 
Blacklead  pencils, — The  Borrowdale  “Wad” 
Mine,  557,  616, 617 ; Pencil  mill,  622, 656, 689 
Blackburn,  drainage  of,  511,  820 
Blasting  oil : see  Nitro-glycerine 
Board  of  Health,  wise  members  of  a,  665 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  350,  471,  485, 
529,  599,  765,  799,  855,  961 ; annual  report 
of,  15;  metropolitan  water  supply,  783;  pro- 
• gress  of  main  drainage  and  Thames  embank, 
ment  works,  32;  Thames  embankment,  pro- 
gress of,  746  ; ventilation  of  sewers ; embank- 
ments, 123  : see  also  “ Metropolitan  Local 
Management  Act  ” 

Board  of  Works,  the  St.  Giles’s,  doings  of,  178 
Boards,  local,  powers  of, — sewerage,  179 
Bolton,  134 

Bombay:  Elpliinatone  College,  814;  Exhibition, 
117;  iron  kiosk  for,  832,885;  market  build- 
ing designs,  512, 529 ; new  custom-house,  724; 
the  fairy  gold  of,  879 

Book  : Indicator  for  free  libraries,  690;  of  dates, 
a new,  421 

Books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  &c. ; notices,  re- 
view's, and  articles  as  to : — About  railways, 
91 ; Architectural  Publication  Society’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture,  413;  Art  of  Illami- 
nating,  674;  Ballantine’a  Life  of  David  Ro- 
berta, 899  ; Barry  on  Building  Societies,  &c., 
929 ; Begg’s  Happy  Homes  for  Working  Men, 
239  ; Bishop  of  Argyle  on  Early  Celtic  Church, 
717;  Blackburn’s  Spain,  433;  British  Asso- 
ciation Report,  18;  Brown’s  Engineering 
Facts  and  Figures  for  1865,  374;  Buckler  on 
Iona  Cathedra],  717 ; Buckler  on  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  &c.,  618 ; Bnrke’s  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Trials,  181;  Carpenter  on  Our  Convicts, 
129  j Colling  on  Art  Foliage,  &c.,  130 ; Con- 
tinental  Guide,  473 ; Cooley’s  Toilet  and  Cos- 
metio  Arts,  432 ; Rowe  and  Cavalcaselle  on 
Painting  in  Italy,  399 ; Designs  for  Cottages, 
712  ; Dyer’s  History  of  Rome,  37 ; Egan  on 
Building  Societies,  929  ; Fairbairu’s  Informa- 
tion for  Engineers,  963;  Findel  on  Free- 
masonry,  501 ; Fire  Prevention  and  Extinc- 
tion, 674;  From  Calcutta  to  the  Snowy  Range, 
636;  Gamgee  on  the  Stable,  335;  Gazette 
Des  Architectes,  139;  Godwin’s  London  Sha- 
dows, 703;  Grady’s  Law  of  Fixtures,  &o., 
893;  Greaves  on  Our  Sewer  Rivers,  350; 
Handbook  for  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
064;  Hemans  on  Ancient  Christianity  and  Art 
in  Italy,  919;  Hodgkin’s  Monograms,  231; 
Hole’s  Homes  for  the  Working  Classes,  ^143  ; 
Hoskins’s  Essays,  822  ; Hughes  on  Garden 
Architectnre,  &c.,  573;  Humber’s  Modem 
Engineering,  713;  Icelandic  Legends,  432; 
Illuminated  Texts,  803;  Inwood’s  Estate  and 
Lease  Tables,  415;  Jerdan’s  Men  I have 
known,  432  ; Josset’s  Etudes  des  Eauz  Natu- 
relles,  181;  Kettle  on  Strikes  and  Arbitra- 
tions, 411 ; Lancet  on  Workhouse  Infirmaries, 
377 ; Larwood  and  Hotten  on  Sign  Boards, 
842  ; Le  Monitenr  des  Architectes,  658 ; Love- 
grove’s  Report  on  Sewer  Ventilation  in  Dal- 
ston,  &c.,  709 ; Littlejohn’s  Sanitary  Report 
on  Edinburgh,  520 ; Local  Museum  Notes,  313 ; 
Management  of  Steel,  674;  Maps  of  the  War, 
528 ; Mason’s  Photo^aphs  of  Cathedrals,  803 ; 
Mannder’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  692 ; Med- 
ley on  Indian  Engineering,  361 ; Memoire  snr 
les  Travaux  k la  Mer,  &c.,  469 ; Meteyard’s 
Wedgwood,  736,  773;  Napoleon’s  Caesar,  473; 
Nichol’s  Handbook  for  Readers  at  the  British 
Museum,  313 ; Noake  on  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, 790;  O'Gorman’s  Chronological  Record, 
421 ; in  Old  Fairy  Tale  told  anew,  33 ; On 
Drainage  Question,  751 ; On  Hexham  Prioiy, 
738;  Ottley’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers,  473  ; Parker’s  Antiquities  of  Wells, 
929 ; Parke’s  Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms, 
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712  j Parker’s  Mosaic  Pictures  in  Rome  and 
BaveDua,  698  ; Pateotee’s  Manual,  518  ; Penny 
Readings,  473 ; Plan  of  Edinburgh  Improve- 
ments,  674;  Rankine’s  Mensuration  and  other 
Tables,  &c.,  751 ; RawHnson  on  Liverpool 
Water  Snpply  from  Bala,  658;  Report  on 
London  City  Traffic  and  Ways,  352;  Reports 
on  Hampstead,  180 ; Revue  Artistiqne  et  Litte- 
raire,  8S2;  Revue  Mensuelle  de  I’Art  Archi- 
tectural, 658  ; Richards’s  Gas  Consumers’ 
Guide,  548 ; Rogers’s  Detail  Drawings  and 
Sketches,  &c.,  259;  Rowell  on  Health  in 
Oxford,  &c.,  503;  Royal  Academy,  875;  Rns- 
sell’s  Atlantic  Telegraph,  52 ; Sanitary  Mea- 
sures in  Exeter,  766  ; Senilis  on  Pinace®,  385 ; 
Sharpe  on  Bible  Texts,  566  ; Simms  on  Level- 
ling, 335 ; Smiles’s  Boulton  and  Watt,  62 ; 
Social  Science,  839;  Spencer’s  Modern  Gym- 
nast, 375  ; Stanley  on  Mathematical  Drawing 
Instruments,  275 ; Student’s  Text-book  of 
Electricity,  856;  Sussex  Archmological  Col- 
lections, 180,  674;  Sutton  on  Medieval  Organ 
Case  at  Old  Radnor,  618;  Thames  in  Photo- 
graphs, 856;  “ Their  Majesties’  Servants,”  70; 
Thompson  on  the  Pineapple,  280  ; Thorwald- 
sen’s  Works,  &c..  730;  Timbs’s  Year-book  of 
Facts,  ISO  ; Timmins’s  Reports  on  Birming- 
ham, 753;  Transactions  of  Society  of  Engi- 
neers for  1865,  587 ; Variorum : see  each 
weekly  number  ; Villa  and  Cottage  Architec- 
ture, 822  ; Walsh’s  Vade  Mecnm,  456;  Wal- 
ton’s Labour  Wages  Table,  658;  Ware  on 
Architectural  Instruction,  463 ; Ware  on  Sani- 
tary Law,  18  ; Warne’s  Coloured  Texts,  126 ; 
Willis  on  Glastonbury,  242  ; Winston’s  Art  of 
Glass  Painting,  95;  Winter  on  the  Horse, 529; 
Wynter’s  Social  Bees,  415;  Young  on  Fires, 
&c.,  378 

Boulton  and  Watt,  62 
Bradford  Exchange,  news-rooms,  765 
Bricks  : do  white  swell  ? 238 ; improved  manu- 
facture of,  212  ; laying,  per  1,000,  748 
Brighton,  200  ; new  west  pier  at,  764 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  houses  of  parliament,  885 
Bristol : architects  and  new  assize  courts,  70  : 
see  also  under  “ Competition  ;”  Architectural 
and  Archmological  Society:  see  “Architec- 
tural ;”  street  improvements,  238 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  4-45 
Broadsides  v.  Tnrrets,  458 
Brompton  : valoe  of  property  in,  68  ; road,  800 
Builders  : and  architects,  8Ul,  909  ; caution  to, 
945,  946  ; important  to,  945  ; actious,  961 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  425,  583;  anni- 
versary, 837 ; almshonses,  908 
Builders’ : charge  for  tenders,  374 ; clerks,  16, 
32.  50,  69 

Builders’  Clerks  : Society,  proposed,  123,  134 ; 
Benevolent  Institution,  217,  6Ul,  634,  884; 
grievances,  961 

Builders’ : estimates,  charge  for,  374;  hardware, 
manufacture  of,  478 

Building,  a proper,  for  architects,  927,  961 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan ; cases  under,  349, 
429,  634,  801,  S92,  961 ; cases  under, — penalty 
for  want  of  notice,  255;  cases  under, — pro- 
jection of  shop-fronts,  162  ; delay  in  building 
party-walla  under,  430;  district  surveyors’ 
returns,  820;  district  surveyors  under,  908; 
erection  on  a fl.at, — the  district  surveyor  of 
St.  Marylehone  r.  Cock,  472  ; officers  of  health 
and  new,  910 ; railways  and,  908 ; sanitary 
clauses  of,  17 ; thicknessing  walls,  938 ; when 
is  half  a building  taken  down  under,  32 ; 
wooden  buildings  under,  310 
Building : cheap,  31 ; in  Scotland  and  in  Lon- 
don, 134;  cases  and  ejectments,  89;  opera- 
tives, condition  of,  775 ; societies,  important 
to  borrowers  from,  728 
Building  Trade,  Windsor,  599 
Building  trades, see  under  “ Trades  Movement” 
Burlington  House,  412 ; and  the  Institute,  430 
Burying-gronuds,  Holborn,  disused,  490 

CAMBRIDGE  : Saxon  archway  of  St.  Benedict’s 
Church,  46  ; University  Union  Society’s-  new 
buildings,  836 
Cannes,  Christ  Church,  412 
Cannon-street:  City  Terminus  Hotel,  758;  the 
conveniences  of,  683 
Canynges  Society,  865 
Cape  Town  School  of  Art,  256;  723 
Capital,  a supposed  new,  853 
Carlyle,  Goethe,  and  art,  264 
Caipentere  and  Joiners,  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of,  265 

Cartridge,  new  fire-extinguishiug,  723 
Carvings  : Gibbons,  Petwortb,  82  ; wood,  489 
Casuals  and  convicts,  the  manufacture  of,  129 
Cathedral,  new,  at  Inverness,  801 
Cattle  plague  and  cholera  prayer,  601 


Ceilings,  ventilation  of,  121 

Celtic  Church,  the  early,  717,  765 

Cement:  and  tar, 802;  as  to  Portland,  728,  783; 

with  gypsum  base,  271 
Cements,  hydraulic,  626 
CesCUB  of  Aglaia,  389 

Chambers,  proposed,  near  the  Law  Courts,  582 
Cbancery-lane,  widen,  617 
Cbapels,  mortuary,  946 

Chapter  House,  Westminster,  restoration  of,  326, 
345,  454 

Chelsea  Church,  old,  289 

Chester : cathedral,  Lady  Chapel,  922  ; Rows,  656 
Chichester  and  Arundel,  502 
Chimney  : gigantic  at  Camperdown,  709;  sweep- 
ing, 140,  179 

Choir,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s,  104 

Cholera  : and  water,  629  ; conference,  699,  709  ; 

the  epidemic  of,  563,  575,  599 
Christchurch,  Cannes,  412 

Church-building  news  : see  each  weekly  number 
Church  : Brinkburn  Priory,  709;  Clearwell,  24'8 ; 
Congregational,  Tynemouth,  173  ; East  Lyd- 
ford,  Somerton,  289;  Embleton,  Northumber- 
land, 199  ; English  Protestant,  Wiidbad,  Wurt- 
emburg,  616  ; extension  in  Sheffield,  429 ; 
Great  Munden,  Herts,  782;  memorial,  in 
Madagascar, — first  stone  building,  230;  St. 
Leonard’s  Stanton.  Fitzwarren,  44;  St.  James’s 
Episcopal,  Leith,  230 
Church  warming  in  the  North,  74 
Churches,  ancient,  Northumberland,  2/4 
Churches,  new,  in  Wales,  963 
Circles,  tbliation  of,  177 
City,  a model,  in  1916,  149 

Civil  Engineers  : see  under  “ Engineers  ” and 
“ Institution” 

Clocks  : illuminated,  945  ; not  strong  enough  for 
the  place,  927 

Club,  East  India,  St.  James’s-square,  153 
Coals  : no  more,  317  ; save  our,  838, 855  ; snpply, 
commission  on,  499 
Cobden  and  Peabody, — memorials,  398 
Coldbathfields  House  of  Correction,  874 
College : new,  for  Hull,  86 ; Royal  Dramatic, 
Maybury,  near  Woking,  306;  St.  ^Nicholas, 
Lancing,  85 
Cologne  Cathedral,  577 
Combinations,  241 
Compasses  in  iron  ships,  595 
Compensation  cases,  106,  162,  179,  199,  256, 
272,  292,  311,  333,  412,  429,  564,  583,  600, 
690,711,874;  a riding  establishment,  17  ; at 
Derby,  454 ; Dr.  J.  H.  Roberts  v.  The  St. 
John’s-wood  Railway  Company,  238 ; railway, 
88  ; railway, — Dearsley  r.  Great  Eastern,  219 
Compensation  to  onated  occupiers,  146 
Competition:  art-workmen’s,  see  “Art-Work- 
men ;”  Bristol  Assize  Courts,  70, 173,  583,  728  ; 
courtesies,  728 ; extraordinary,  635 ; Gran- 
tham townhall,  633  ; in  Sheffield,  617  ; Isling- 
ton workhouse,  471 ; Kingston  townhall,  Ire- 
land, 469;  Law  Courts, — free  trade  in  art, 
161,  165 ; Law  Courts,  291,  237,  305,  523 ; 
Law  Courts,  the  designs,  654 ; Law  Courts, 
866  ; Leyburn  church,  838 ; Manchester  Ex- 
change, the  designs,  807  ; Manchester  town- 
hall, 907;  Midland  hotel  and  station,  designs, 
105, — see  also  under  “Railways;”  Beading 
workhouse,  103 ; recent  bank,  Plymouth,  945  ; 
St.  Pancraa  station  of  Midlatid  railway,  33, — 
see  also  nnder  “ Railway  versus  co-operation, 
933  ; Wolverhampton  townhall,  237,  454 
Competitions.  67,  135,  198,  273,  291,  311,  331, 
350,  391,  453,  185,  541,  563,  577,  628,  690, 
836,  907 

Competitions:  engineering,  616;  Parliamentary 
debate  on, — the  proposed  Law  Courts,  235  ; 
the  great  new  Courts  of  Law  and  National 
Gallery,  165,  177,  205,— and  Natural  History 
Museum,  192, — approaching  Government,  828 
Concentric  circles  in  Cumberland,  106 
Concrete  : buildings,  491 ; for  sea-works,  469 ; 
foundation,  610 

Concretes,  agglomerated,  and  cements,  626 
Congress  : and  Exhibition,  International  Horti- 
cultural ; see  under  “ Exhibition  see  also 
“ Arcbmological,”  “Sewage,”  and  “Social” 
Constantinople,  memorial  church,  892,  909 
Continental,  see  “ Foreign” 

Contract  work  destrojed  by  fire, — Appleby  v. 
Myers,  528 

Contractors  : important  to*  945  ; increased  pay- 
ment to  for  extra  haste : Piper  v.  The  Queen, 
70 ; right  on  the  premises,  616 
Contracts,  building,  914 
Convicts,  manufacture  of,  129 
Copyright,  architectural,  in  Belgium,  103 
Cork:  St.  Vincent’s,  940;  the  Boole  Memorial, 
962 

I Com  Exchange,  Swindon,  opening  of,  292 


Cornhill  Chambers,  London,  466 
Corporations  and  their  surveyors,  69 
Cottage  Improvement  Society,  Central,  462 
Cottages  : estimates  for  model,  312  ; the  Essex, 
artistic  features  of,  594  ; workmen’s,  Llandaff, 
885;  see  also  “ Dwellings,”  &c. 

Courts,  Law,  see  “ Law  Courts,”  and  “ Competi- 
tion ” 

Cowes, East;  sea-wall,  581 

Cow-honses,  patent,  198 

Crimean  Memorial  Church,  892,  909 

Crops,  to  save,  in  wet  harvests,  789,  843,  903 

Crosby  Hall,  save,  961 

Cross,  market  of,  Galashiels,  272 

Croydon,  River  Commissioners  at,  88 

Crozier  question  : Winchester  City  Cross,  49 

Curves,  instrument  for  setting  out,  489 

DAMP  WALLS,  see  “ WaUs” 

Dampness  and  health,  891 
Death  and  rainfall,  874,  891 
“Death  of  Nelson,”  Maclise’s,  103 
Deceased  ; Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  80  ; Mr.  F.  W. 
Fairbolt,  F-S.A.,  255;  Mr.  John  Gibson,  R.A., 
sculptor,  76,  104;  Mr.  Godin,  paper-maker, 
610;  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  704  ; M.  Mueseler,  611 ; 
Mr.  George  Rennie,  P.R.S.,  255';  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  899,  934;  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson, 

6;  Mr.  Turnbull,  clerk  of  works,  Windsor 
Castle,  287 

Decoration  : church,  817,  945 ; of  public  works 
and  footmen’s  calves,  565 
Decorations,  painted,  489 
Deodorizers,  672 
Deodorizing  by  earth,  201 
Deptford,  392  ; St.  Paul’s,  Deptford,  271,  350 
Derby,  opening  of  new  market-hall,  385 
Design  of  a country  house,  208 
Designs  and  essays  abroad,  premiums  for,  139 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  412 
Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  179 
Disinfectant,  sulphate  of  iron  as  a,  293 
Disinfectants,  311 

Dissenting  church-building  news  : see  each 
weekly  number 

Dobroyd  Castle,  Todmorden,  800 

Dock  works : Liverpool,  see  nnder  “ Liverpool”; 

Sunderland,  see  under  “ Sunderland  ” 
Dockyards : how  they  are  paved,  581 ; iron 
pavement  of,  610 
Docks,  new  graving,  265 
Domestic  economy,  628 

Doncaster  Corporation,  new  year’s  gift  to,  27 
Drainage : and  irrigation  at  Montrose,  728 ; 
arterial,  626  ; at  St.  Leonard's  at  Sea,  781 ; 
Belfast,  777;  Blackburn,  511;  Don  Valley, 
599  ; Oxford,  483  ; our  rivers  and,  740 ; ques- 
tion, Margate,  728;  St.  Leonard’s  intercept- 
ing^— the  tender  system,  820;  system,  West 
Worthing,  846,  891,  927  ; works,  Hastings,  691 
Drawings : illuminated,  6 ; international  scale 
for,  220 

Drinking-fountains,  the  Bilston,  709 
Drinking-water,  purification  of,  582,  616 
Drone  v.  worker, — appeal,  827 
Drying-oil  dryers, — their  chemistry,  &c.,  718 
Dublin  : 531,  800,  871 ; law  courts,  records  re- 
pository, 450;  rambling  in,  23,  116;  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  821  ; St.  Andrew’s,  me- 
mento of,  874;  see  also  under  “ Ireland” 
Dumfries,  sketches  in,  825 
Durham,  227 

Dwellings  Act,  Artisans  and  Labourers’,  161, 237 
Dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  471 
Dwellings  for  the  poor,  17,  81 ; improvement  of, 
890 ; statistics,  960  ; on  the  problem  of,  900, 
915,  935,  944  ; see  also  "Peabody  gift” 
Dwellings  for  the  poorest,  820 
Dwellings  for  working  classes,  Ireland,  199,  424 
Dwellings  : improved,  in  London,  prospect  of, 
98  ; improvement  of,  291 ; model,  at  Wimble- 
don, 685  ; of  the  poor  in  London,  872  ; of  the 
working  classes,  770;  proposed,  for  working 
classes  at  Lansanne,  291;  provision  of,  in 
railway  arches,  772  ; question,  the  London, 
before  Parliament, 497, — seea]Bo“Home;”  the 
destrnction,  overcrowding,  and  replacement 
of,  196  ; underground,  Islington,  219  ; whole- 
some, for  labouring  classes,  93 ; Jennings’s 
buildings,  Kensington,  170 ; workmen’s,  at 
Liege,  616  : see  also  “Cottages,”  “Habita- 
tions,” &c. 

EARLY  ENGLISH,  see  under  “ Styles” 
Eastbourne,  arcbmology  of,  722 
Eastlake,  Sir  C.,  P.B.A.,  and  Mr.  Gibson, R.A,, 132 
Ecclesiological  Society,  255 
Edinburgh,  326,  372  ; Architectural  Association, 
see  “ Architectural ;”  Chalmers  memorial 
church,  8'16 ; improvements  for,  212 ; new 
convalescent  home  near,  255;  new  sheriff’s 
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House  : building  company,  the  operatives,  231  j 
country,  design  of,  2U8;  Kinnettles,  near 


courts,  15 ; original  secession  church,  81 5 
redivivns,  38 ; Sc.  John’s  Cross,  293 ; sani- 
tary and  city  improvements  of,  103,  292 ; 
social  and  sanitary,  689 ; street  architecture 
of  new  town,  518  ; the  master  builders  of,  and 
the  parochial  board,  961 
Effluvium  interceptor,  177,  201 
Egyptian  pyramids,  see  “ Pyramids  ” 

Elm  (The),  283 

Engineer,  civil,  education  of  the,  42,  59 
Engineering  ; Anglo-Indian,  see  “ Indian com- 
petitions, 616 
Engineers’  actions,  617 
Engineers  and  surveyors,  547 
Engineers,  master,  see  “ Trades  Movement” 
Estimating,  charge  for, — Stevenson  & Watson 
r.  Hall,  310 

European  perplexity,  411 
Examinations,  architectural,  124,  162,  892 
Exchange,  new,  Liverpool,  49 
Exhibition,  Architectural,  318,  359 
Exhibition  of  architecture,  proposed  national,  909 
Exhibition  : art-workmen’s,  at  Manchester,  173  j 
Bombay,  117  ; general,  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, Egyptian  Hall,  324 ; industrial  Islington, 
665 ; Intercolonial,  305 

Exhibition,  International  Horticultural,  199,  305, 
382,  485  ; arrangement  of  international  flower- 
show,  403 } and  botany  at  late  congress,  403 
Exhibition : of  International  Society  of  Fine- 
arts,  799  ; Lille,  fine  arts,  581 ; of  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  Somerset  cottagers’,  609 ; of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  305,  324;  of  prizes 
of  Art-Union  of  London,  608 
Exhibition  of  Royal  Academy,  339,  360 
Exhibition  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  192,  210 
Exhibition  of  National  Portraits,  263,279  341; 
the  treasures  of  Norfolk,  for,  75 ; Edward 
Grimston,  305  : see  also  “ Portraits  ” 
Exhibition,  Universal,  Paris,  1857,  105,  192,205, 
213,  705,  889  ; and  architecture,  153 ; archi- 
tectural committee  for,  285 ; architectural 
drawings  for,  814,  883,  913  ; building  for,  68; 
classification  of,  907 ; stained  glass  at,  867  ; 
testing  stoves  and  lights,  746 ; Trocadero 
and,  453 

Exhibition  Society,  Architectural,  conversazione 
of,  319 

Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  at  York,  782 
Exhibition,  Yorkshire  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  : 

building,  150  ; opening  of,  576,  836 
Exhibitions  : 528  ; industrial,  199  ; picture,  103  ; 

the  Australasian,  249 
Extras,  orders  in  writing  for,  392,  412 

FAIRHOLT,  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.,  P.S.A.,  255 

Fall  of  buildings  : see  under  “Accidents” 
Farnese  Congius  (The),  171,  212 
Feudal  Old  England,  a bit  of,  yet  extant,  735 
Fever  Hospital,  new,  for  Manchester,  528 
Fever  in  London,  its  lessons,  284 
Finance  and  panic,  290 
Fine  Arts  : see  “ Arts,  fine” 

Fire,  accidents  by,  220  : see  also  “ Accidents  ” 
Fire  : annihilators,  50  ; damp  indicator,  409 ; 

extinguishers  and  fire-proof  buildings,  378 
Fireproof:  buildings  in  brickwork,  454;  con- 
struction, Dennett,  482  ; rooms,  94-5 
Fires  : at  theatres,  848 ; in  America,  918 
Firs  and  Pines,  385 

Fish  ; as  food,  704  ; the  short  supply  of  from  our 
inexhaustible  fisheries,  423 
Fishing  inn  at  Hartington,  609 
Fixtures,  ecclesiastical,  945 

Florence  : Church  of  Or  San  Michele,  9 ; close 
of  a year  in,  24  ; convent  of  St.  Mark, — Fra 
Angelico,  862 ; gallery,  additions  to,  593 ; 
Mediseval  museum,  302 ; Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore, — proposed  completion,  213  ; the  capital 
of  Italy,  6 ; the  Medimval  museum  at,  207  : 
see  also  “ Italian”  and  “ Italy  ” 

Flower  Show,  international : see  “ Exhibition  ” 
Foliage  of  the  art  kingdom,  130 
Foliation  of  circles,  177 
Footpaths,  617,  656 

Foreign  News,  31,  426;  see  also  “Florence,” 
“ Paris,”  &c. 

Foreign  Office,  the  new,  London,  527 
Fortifications,  demolition  of,  374 
Fountain,  memorial  drinking,  Westminster,  66 
Fountain,  memorial,  Guildhall-yard,  London,  445 
Fountains,  drinking,  see  “ Drinking  Fountains  ” 
Foundation,  The  snre,  69 
France,  notes  from,  483  : see  also  “Paris  ” 
Franconia:  Town-halls,  see  “ Town-halls  : ” see 
also  “ Tabernacles,”  685 
Freemasonry,  501 
Freemasons'  ball,  London,  611 
French  Gallery,  cabinet  pictures  in,  831 
Fresco  paintings,  preservation  of,  952 
Fribourg,  a lodging-house  in,  926 


Frome  church,  501 
Fronts,  washable,  82 
Fuel,  liquid,  469 
Fungi  of  Great  Britain,  373 

GALASHIELS  and  Abbotsford,  690,  727 
Gaol,  New  County,  Manchester,  666 
Garden  decoration,  602 

Gas,  331,  220,  310,  729,  801 ; Bill,  City  Corpora- 
tion,  329 ; explosion  of  and  loss  of  life,  373 ; 
fittings,  tenders  for,  819,  855  ; making,  pro- 
posed revolution  in,  134 ; pipes  and  subways, 
114;  supply  of  Paris,  113, — of  London,  873 
Gateway  towers,  Prague,  541 
Geology,  -XAQ 

Germany,  160  ; architectural  works  in,  75 
Gibbous’s  carvings  at  Petworth,  83 
Gibson,  the  late  Mr.  John,  sculptor,  76,  104;  Sir 
C.  Bastlake,  P.R.  A.,  and,  132  ; memorial  of,  925 
Girders  : fiitch,  374,  411,  430,  703,  747  ; 
Phillips’s  patent,  147 

Glasgow,  745 ; Architectural  Society,  see  ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural ; ” proposed  new  University  buildings, 
33  ; Mr.  Scott’s  designs  for,  368 
Glass  : in  churches,  239,  272,  312 ; painting, 
history  and  art  of,  94 

Glass,  stained,  107;  at  Paris  Exhibition,  _ 867 ; 
new  notion  for  supply  of,  890;  of  Fairford 
church,  684  : see  also  each  weekly  number 
Glass  trade  in  1618,  864 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  242 

Gloucester;  Cathedral,  672;  Church  of  St. Nicho- 
las, 133 

Godin,  the  late  Mr.,  paper-maker,  610 
Goethe,  Carlyle,  and  art,  264 
Golden-lane  district,  condition  of,  795 
Gossip  again,  — the  Royal  Medal — the  Great 
Competitions — Paris  Exhibition,  165 
Gothic  : a fight  against,— Mr.  Scott’s  designs  for 
Glasgow  University  Buildings,  368;  arches, 
thrust  of,  344;  architecture,  obstacles  to,  325  ; 
vaulting-ribs,  thrust  of,  545,  565 
Granite : turning,  293  ; works,  see  “ Aberdeen 
Grave-stones,  392,  422,  444 
Gray’s  Inn,  443 

1 Great  Fosters,  near  Egham,  124 
Greenwich,  East,  80 

j Gymnastic  Society,  German,  St.  Puncras,  36b 

H,  Letter, — the  enigma  on,  795,  819 
Habitations,  human,  influence  of  improvements 
in  artillery  on,  73 
Hall,  new,  at  Ganten,  709 

Hamburg,  pulling  down  and  building  up  in,  153 
Hampstead  Heath,  destruction  of,  950 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  pictures  and  tapestry,  572 
Hanover-aquare  Rooms, — Concert,  450 
Harmonic  proportion,  see  “ Beautiful  ” 

Harvest,  see  “ Crops” 

Hastings  : Castle,  history  of  St.  Mary’s  Colle- 
giate Church  in,  681 ; congress  of  British 
Archmological  Association  at,  621,  653 ; new 
drainage  works  at,  691 
Havre  and  Rouen,  124 
Hay,  the  late  Mr.  D.  R.,  704 
Health  : and  damp,  891 ; effect  of  elevation 
and  floods  on,  503  ; in  our  large  towns,  present 
state  of,  249  ; insufficient  legislation  for,  814  ; 
of  our  large  towns  in  second  quarter  of  1866, 
535  ; the  public,  in  third  quarter  of  1866,  805 : 
see  also  under  “ Sanitary  Matters” 

Heat,  utilization  of  waste,  68 
Heraldry  of  England,  royal  and  national, — the 
royal  arms  of  England,  953 
Hethersett  Church,  745 
Hexham  Priory,  733 
Hilton,  anecdote  of,  410 
Historical  tree,  373 
Hoardings,  201 

Hulborn  Theatre  Royal,  see  under  “ Theatre  ” 
Holborn  Valley  Improvement,  66,  927 ; tenders 
for,  350 

Home  : accommodation  for  working  and  indigent 
classes,  66  ; convalescent,  near  Edinburgh, 

255;  for  little  boys,  527 
Homeless  boys  of  London,  962 
Homes  : Alexandra  memorial,  Margate,  392  ; 

attractive,  146 
Horses,  all  about,  529 

Horticultural  Society,  Royal,  123  ; exhibition,  see 
“ Exhibition” 

Hospice,  the  new  French,  Hackney,  406 
Hospital : Herbert,  Woolwich,  69,  267 ; Royal 
Surrey  County,  330  ; Yeatman,  Sherborne,  32 
Hospitals,  cottage,  68 

Hotel : Cavendish,  Eastbourne,  595 ; Charing 
Cross,  rating,  454;  City  terminus.  Cannon- 
street,  758  ; furniture,  255  ; grand,  Scar- 
borough, 813 ; Grosveror,  Chester,  629  ; 
Queen’s,  Aberystwyth,  373 
Hotels,  new,  353 


Forfar,  28 

House  of  Commons,  roof  of,  655 
Houses  of  eminent  persons,  373 
Houses  of  Parliament:  on  the  stone  of,  303 j 
ventilation  of,  300 

Houses  on  speculation,  801 ; for  working  classes, 
122 — see  also  “ Houses” 

Hull : new  college  for,  86  ; new  town-hall,  50 
Hydraulic  machine,  novel,  171 

IDLE,  Local  Board  of,  wise  members  of,  690, 710 
India : a market  for,  wanted, — Responsibility 
versus  Efficiency,  187 ; Ahmedabad,  archi- 
tecture at,  517 ; designs  for  public  works  in, 
205  ; forest  conservancy  of,  883  ; Government 
buildings.  610 ; office,  London,  527;  public 
works  department  in,  140,  583,  945  : see  also 
“Bombay”  and  “Indian” 

Indian  (Anglo)  engineering,  361 
Indian  : architecture,  the  study  of,  953  ; civil 
service,  818  ; civil  service  grievance,  891 ; 
railways  in  1865,  27  ; telegraphic  delays,  453 
Indictment  for  building  a porch,  564 
Infirmaries,  metropolitan  workhouse,  172,  291, 
377,  563  ; ventilation  of,  709 
Infirmary,  North  Staffordshire  new.  Stoke,  485 
Institute  of  Architects  in  Ireland,  959  ; at  Kil- 
kenny, 505 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  329;  the 
royal  medal,  165 ; Burlington  House  and,  430  ; 
opening  meeting  of,— the  approaching  Govern- 
ment competitions,  828 ; review  of  the  posi- 
tion, 829 ; Museum  uersus,  866 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  305,  334; 
sketches  at,  846 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  231 ; communica- 
tion between  passengers  and  guards,  962 ; 
railway  viaducts,  157 ; flow  of  water  over 
ground,  339  ; water  supply  of  Paris,  371 
Ipswich : new  Masonic  ball,  13i ; town-hall 
plans  105,  309  ; the  church  towers  of,  746 
Ireland,  from,  49,  139,  217,  273,  333,  413,  583, 
672 1 ecclesiastical  art  in,  80;  labourers* 
dwellings  in,  424;  waste  lands  of,  256 
Iron  : galvanized,  853  ; pavement  and  the  dock- 
yards, 610  ; roofs,  on  the  construction  of,  110  ; 
work,  take  care  of  the,  530 
Isle  of  Wight,  what  the  wild  waves  are  saying 
at,  109, 178 

Italian : architectural  and  engineering  jour- 
nalism, 169;  art-history,  399;  art,  modem, 
229,  919,  951 ; notes,  90,  150,  332,  403,  441, 
503,  625,  683,  719,  763,  794,  835 
Italy,  the  capital  of:  see  “ Florence” 

' Italy’s  pictures  in  France,  847 
Itch-wood,  31 

JARROW,— the  birth-place  of  Bede,  504 
Jasper,  199,  466 

Jennings’s  buildings,  Kensington,  170 

Jersey,  water  for,  51 

Jerusalem,  a ride  round,  1 

Joinery  trade,  effect  of  price  of  labour  in,  909 

KENSINGTON : church, 838;  ImprovemenbAct 
. 684 

Kepler,  a monument  to,  at  Weil,  135 
Kiosk,  iron,  for  Bombay,  832,  885 

LABOUR  : and  taxes,  961 ; organization  of,  666 

Labourers’  dwellings,  loans  for  erection  of,  627 

Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  : see  “ Sanitary  ” 

Lako  dwellings,  648 

Lakes  (The)  and  fells,  664 

Lancashire  : progress,  865  ; value  of  land,  601 

Landmarks,  old  English,  159 

Land  societies,  140 

Landscape  gardening,  architecture  and,  573 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  117 

Lausanne,  proposed  dwellings  for  working 
Law” 'courtl'  Ito  new,  105,  205,  235,  237,  386, 

866:  see  also  under  “Competition” 

Lecture  by  Lord  Russell,  633 
Leeds,  50;  improvements,  817,  835,  873;  new 
Masonic  hall,  33;  proposed  new  theatre,  121; 
sanitary  condition  of,  57 
Leigh  Park,  near  Portsmouth,  193 
Leith,  289;  St.  James’s  Episcopal  Church,  230 
Lewis,  isle  of,  cruciform  temple,  332 
Leybonrne  Castle,  818 

Lichgate,  stone.  Cold  Hanworth  Church,  99 

Liege,  workmen’s  dwellings  at,  616 

Light  and  air  question,  89,  140 

Light  and  air  case,  Lyon  v.  Dillimore,  219 ; 

Parish  ^j.  Wilkinson,  124;  cases,  255,  564 
Light : and  shadow  in  architecture,-  breadth  of, 
3-42,  363  ; impeding,  885 ; to  rooms,  increased, 
919,  939, — see  also  “ Sky  Surface” 
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Lighting  dark  apartments,  961 
Lights : obstraotioD  of  ancient, — evidence  of 
architects  concerning,  404,  419  ; testing,  746 
Lille  Fine  Arts  Exhibiciun,  see  “ Exhibition” 
Lincoln  : cathedral,  Norman  sculptnres,  449 ; 

minster,  restoration,  and,  689 
Little  Coram-street,  conrts  of, — evils  foretold,  59 
Liverpool,  373,  817 ; and  architects,  49  ; and 
London,  the  mortality  in,  209 ; architectural 
society,  see  ” Architectural  Society  archi- 
tecture in,  25,  40,  129;  Bootle,  820 ; condi- 
tion of,  721  ; covered  hay-market  at,  180 ; 
Dock  vrorks,  611 ; mems.,  45;  new  exchange, 
49;  new  exchange  news-room,  723;  opera- 
house,  49;  proposed  Lime-street  station  hotel, 
879  ; the  Herculaneum  Dock  works,  171 ; the 
new  north  dock  works,  253 ; new  theatre  in, 
764;  street  architecture,  148;  middens,  745; 
overcrowding  and  drnnkennees  in,  721 
Local  board,  wise  members  of  a,  690,  710 
Local  boards  and  surveyors,  690 
Local  boards’  by-laws,  529 
Looke  Memorial,  68 

London:  and  Liverpool,  the  mortality  in,  209 ; 
and  Paris,  popnlation  of,  429  ; and  Vienna, — 
health  of  cities,  479 ; antiquities,  where  are 
there  any,  86 ; architecture  of  city  of,  641, 
677,  792 ; bridge,  paving  of, — sermons  in 
stones,  782;  City  lunatic  asylum,  135;  dwell- 
ings, see  under  “Dwellings;”  fever  in,  its 
lessons,  284  ; mortality  of,  importance  of  Paris 
improvements  considered  with  reference  to, 
441;  old,  its  streets  and  thoroughfares,  917, 
943  ; parts  of,  beyond  the  law,  909  ; sanitary 
condition  of,  685, — see  also  “Sanitary;” 
street  architecture,  see  “ Street university, 
the  boilding  for,  Burlington  Gardens,  330, 
664;  water  for,  610;  workhouse  infirmaries, 
see  “Infirmaries:”  see  also  “Markets,” 
“ Sewers,”  &c. 

Londoners,  eminent,  records  of,  745 
Lucifer  matches,  improved,  -189,  512 
Lunatic  Asylum:  Clare  County,  152;  London 
City,  135;  Wexford,  6 
Lunatic  Asylums,  457 

MACLISE’S  “ Death  of  Nelson,”  103 
Madagascar:  Antananarivo,  704;  the  first  stone 
building  in, — Memorial  Church,  873 
Magnesium  lamps,  873 
Majolica  and  porcelain  in  Italy,  538 
Malta,  new  opera-house,  812,  832 
Manchester  : Architectural  Association,  see 
“Architectural  Association;”  Art-workmen’s 
Exhibition,  see  “ Exhibition  central  railway 
station  and  great  railway  hotel,  391;  condi- 
tion  of,  757;  Congress,  see  “Social;”  fever 
hospital  for,  528;  mems.,  794;  new  building 
in,  291 ; new  bye-laws,  Government  inquiry 
as  to,  871 ; new  county  jail,  666  ; new  ragged 
schools,  667  ; Social  Science  Congress  at,  see 
“ Social  Science the  midden  system  of,  350 
Manufactories,  rating  of,  799 
Manuscripts,  stained,  855 

Margate:  Alexandra  Memorial  Homes,  392; 
improvement  of,  16 ; sanitary  matters  in,  471 ; 
the  drainage  question,  728 
Marine-store  dealers  and  Ragged  Brigade,  720 
Market:  bnildings,  Bombay,  512,  529;  cross, 
Galashiels,  272;  crosses  of  Scotland,  185,  246, 
322  ; for  India  wanted, — Responsibility  versus 
EflSciency,  187  ; hall,  the  new,  Burnley,  249  ; 
818;  hall,  Derby,  opening  of,  385;  new. 
Bethnal-green,  795 

Markets,  metropolitan  meat  and  poultry.  Smith- 
field,  174, 179,  955 

Marylebone,  123  ; sanitary  proceedings  in,  179  ; 
surveyorship,  512 

Masonic  musings, — “Masons’  Marks,”  819 
Masters  and  journeymen,  783:  see  also  under 
“ Trades  Movement” 

Melbourne,  Victoria  (From),  97, 196,  582,  85-4 
Memorial:  Albert  National,  see  “Albert;” 
fountain,  see  “ Fountain  Locko,  68  ; of  late 
Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,  161 ; of  J.  Gibson, 
R.A.,  925 ; Boole,  Cork,  962  ; Walter,  524 
Memorials, — Peabody  and  Cobden,  398 
Metropolis : proposed  Government  inquiry  into 
condition  of,  764;  rateable  annual  value  of 
property  in,  82U 

Metropolitan  : Benefit  Societies’  asylum,  374  ; 
bills  in  Parliament,  871 ; Board  of  Works,  see 
“Board;”  improvements,  344;  Local  Ma- 
nagement Act,  important  question  under,  179 ; 
management,  412  ; municipal  association,  909; 
municipalities,  782  ; street,  the  new  north  to 
south,  217 — see  also  “Street;”  workhouse 
infirmaries,  see  “ Infirmaries” 

M^co:  prof^essional  notes  in,  281,  383.  439; 

something  about  539  ; something  more  of,  679 
Military  inventions,  new,  615 


Mills,  Tewkesbury,  219 
Mineral  oil  movement,  160 
Miscellanea  : see  each  weekly  number 
Montreal,  new  buildings  in,  135 
Montrose,  drainage  and  irrigation  at,  728 
Monnment : a waterman’s,  a teaj"  on,  938;  to 
General  Forster  Walker,  305 ; to  Kepler  at 
Weil,  135;  to  Schinkel,  at  Berlin,  279:  see 
also  “ Albert,”  “ Wallace,”  &o. 

Monumental,  106,  255,  345,  615,  655,  835 
Monuments  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  701 
Morpeth,  new  union  workhonsp,  153 
Mortality  in  onr  large  towns,  262 
Mortar,  838;  post,  inquiry,  748,  766,  802, — and 
round  towers  of  Ireland,  783 
Mosaic,  698 

Moss  on  tiled  buildings,  491 
Mueseler,  M.,  death  of,  611 
Municipal  Association,  see  “Metropolitan” 
Mural  decoration  and  Mosaic,  698 
Mnsenro,  Architectural,  33,  81 ; proposed  bnild- 
ing  for,  812  ; bnilding  fund,  926;  lectures, — 
Westminster  Chapter  House,  345  ; obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  Gothic  arohitectoro,  325; 
prizes  to  art  workmen,  210 
Museum : art,  for  north  London,  69 ; Cros- 
thwaiie’a,  Keswick,  541 ; Mediajval,  Florence, 
302  ; natural  history,  South  Kensington,  as 
to  beet  place  for,  190,  192 ; of  building  ap- 
pliances, proposed,  139;  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiaie,  Paris,  171 ; l ersus  the  Institute,  866 
Museums:  circulating,  491;  national,  uses  of  to 
local  institutions,  89 

Musical:  aptitude  in  the  upper  classes  defective, 
305  ; education,  national,  616 

NAIL-MAKING  MACHINE,  585 
National  Gallery  question,  271,  563  : see  also 
under  “Competition” 

Naval:  inventions,  new,  615;  progress,  how  to 
replace  our  wooden  walls,  601 
Neapolitan  steps  in  scientific  matters,  229 
Needlewomen,  society  for  help  to,  103 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  condition  of,  921 
Newgate,  removal  of,  892 
New  Palace-yard,  173 
New  Tork,  health  of,  483 
Nitro-glycerine,  390;  experiments  with,  430 
Northumberland  churches,  ancient,  272 
“ Northumberland,”  disaster  of  the,  206,  263  ; 
launched  at  last,  283 

Norwich:  Archmological  Society,  545;  drill-hall, 
836  ; the  monks’  chapel,  133 
Nottingham,  846;  subways  and  other  improve- 
ments, 121,  133;  subways  and  amenities  of 
journalism,  163 

Numerals,  so-oalied  Arabic,  689 

OAK  (The),  158 
Open  spaces,  257 
Opera-house,  Liverpool,  49 
Opera,  Royal  Italian,  273 

Ordnance  survey : and  private  jobs,  656 ; and 
professional  men,  601,  656 
Organ,  pneumo-electric,  230 
Orphanage,  Girls’,  Bletcbingly,  559 
Overtime,  see  under  “ Trades  Movement” 
Oxford : drainage  of,  -183  ; new  buildings, 
Christ  Church  College ; Worcester  College 
Chapel,  337 ; Radclitfe  Infirmary  Chapel,  82 
Ozone  in  relation  to  health  and  disease,  169 

PAINT  from  Indian  rubber,  690 
Painters  in  water  coloure,  see  “ Institute” 
Painters'  wages,  see  under  “Trades  Movement” 
Palaces  for  Royalty,  want  of  in  England,  166 
Panic, — a gleam  across  storm  of  11th  May,  357 
Paper  (A)  of  paragraphs,  145 
ParaflSue  : see  “ Mineral  Oil” 

Paris,  27,  SO,  104^  196,  410,  611,  727,  777,  837, 
872,  889,  903;  a note  in,  710;  and  London, 
popnlation  of,  429;  central  school  of  archi- 
tecture, 728;  gas  supply  of,  112;  improve- 
ments and  their  cost,  926;  improvements  in, — 
their  importance  with  reference  to  mortality 
of  London,  441 ; life  statistics  of,  813  ; muni- 
cipal management  and  public  works, — steam- 
rollers, 937  ; Museum  of  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
perial, Paris,  171  ; sewers,  160  ; underground 
railways  for,  139;  water  supply,  248,  371, 
704  : see  also  under  “ Exhibition  ” 

Park-lane,  585,  855  ; improvement, — thorongh- 
fare  north  and  eoucb,  926 
Park  : St.  James’s  and  the  Foreign  Office,  617  ; 
Victoria,  349 

Parks,  new  metropolitan,  139 

Parksine  and  pyroxyline,  527 

Parliamentary,  581,  599 

Partnerships  of  industry,  extension  of,  272 

Pastoral  statf,  49,  600 

Patent-office,  management  of,  662,  747 


Patents,  201,  257,  657,  750 
Paths,  602 

Pavement  of  the  dockyards,  iron,  610 
Peabody  : and  Cobden, — memorials  and  statuee, 
398  ; gift  to  poor  of  Loudon,  51 
Petroleum : for  marine  engines,  667 : see  also 
“ Mineral  Oil  ” 

Photographio  Association,  architectural,  666 
Pianos,  jingling,  808 
Pineries,  the  construction  of,  280 
Pines  and  firs,  385 

Pipes,  rain-water,  to  ventilate  drains,  237 
Pit  explosions,  959 
Plaster  of  Paris,  267 
Playgrounds  wanted,  89 

Poor  and  rich,  fellowship  between,  as  fellow 
citizens,  605 

Porcelain  and  majolica  in  Italy,  538 
Portrait  Exhibition  : see  under  “ Exhibition  ” 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  Kensington,  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  Procession  in,  470,  481 
Portraits,  the  National ; age  and  authenticity  of 
tested  by  customs  and  heraldry,  320,  357,  380, 
400,  420 : see  also  under  “ Exhibition  ” 
Portsmouth  and  about,  583  ; drainage,  585 
Post-office,  new  General,  of  Scotland,  443 
Pottery,  acoustic,  392 

Poultry-market,  959:  see  also  under  “Market* 
Practical  points,  hints  on  some,  409 
Pragne,  850;  gateway  towers,  541 
Premiums  for  essays  and  designs,  abroad,  139 
PAifessional  etiquette,  350 
Progress  abroad,  323 : see  also  “ Foreign,”  &o. 
Provincial  news  : see  each  weekly  number 
Public  works : architecture  and,  536 ; in  the 
cotton  districts,  178 ; on  Parliamentary  pro- 
cesses in  sanction  of,  244 
Pulpit,  gift,  in  Lincoln  Minster,  962 
Pupils,  articled,  293 

Pyramid : forms,  Egyptian,  142  ; geometry,  150  j 
the  great,  geometrical  formation  of,  97 
Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  200 

QUADRILATERAL,  The  English,  806 
Quantities  and  quantity  surveyors,  765 
Quantities  and  tenders,  7-48 

RAGGED  brigade,  marine-store  dealers  and,  720 
Railway : arches  as  dwellings,  772 ; bridge  in 
Italy,  928 ; bridge,  new,  at  Battersea,  opening 
of,  955;  collision,  the  Brighton,  338;  comt 
panies,  what  they  are  getting  to,  134;  com- 
pensation cases,  see  “Compensation;”  delays 
and  the  remedy,  167  ; finance  expedient,  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover,  769;  matters,  372, 
581,  452,  599,  629,  849,  908,— see  also 
weekly  numbers ; Midland,  8t.  Pancras  station 
and  hotel,  33,  67,  105,  928 ; Mid-London,  82  ; 
passengers  and  guards,  commuiacation  be- 
tween, 962 ; station  aud  hotel,  Mauebestw 
Central,  391  ; station  roof,  Manchester,  fall 
of,  67 ; station  and  hotel,  Midland,  33,  67, 
105,  928  ; Stockport  and  Cheadlo,  600  ; super- 
vision, official,  773;  viaducts,  157;  wing- 
signal  between  paasengers  aud  guards,  90 
Railways ; and  their  makers,  229 ; Indian,  in 
1865,  27 ; light,  925 ; Lord  Redesdale  and» 
381 ; underground,  for  Paris,  139 
Rainfall  and  death,  874,  891 
Ramsgate,  value  of  building  land  at,  874 
Reims  : buildings  in  the  city  of,  188  ; church  of 
St.  Jacques  at, — a study,  21 
Rennie,  late  Mr.  George,  F.R.S.,  255 
Reservoirs  and  waterworks,  199 
Rich  and  poor,  fellowship  between,  605 
River,  what  is  a,  and  what  are  its  uses  P 633 
Rivers  and  sewage,  90 

Rivers  Commission  : at  Bradford,  890  ; at 
Croydon,  88 

Rivers  (Our)  and  drainage,  740 
Rivers,  preventing  pollution  of,  397 
Roadmakera,  important  to,  945 
Roadmaking,  838 
Road  rolling  machines,  346 
Roads,  macadamized,  in  Paris,  266 
Roberts,  the  late  Mr.  David,  R.A.,  899,  i^l 
Rochdale  town-hall,  867 

Rock  carvings,  634;  see  also  “ Sorcery-hall” 
Roman  Catholic  Church  - building  News:  see 
each  weekly  number 
Roman  remains  in  Chedworth  wood,  904 
Rome,  212  ; history  of  the  City  of,  37,  58 ; “ as  it 
was”  and  “as  it  is,”  453;  pure  water  for, 
664;  water  supply  of,  801 
Roof  of  House  of  Commons,  655 
Roofing,  plastic  slate,  655 
Roofs,  iron,  on  the  construction  of,  110 
Rookeries,  down  with  the,  697 
Rosetta  stone,  another,  410 
Rotherham  and  Sheffield,  sanitary  state  of, 
331,  409,  453 
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Kouen  : and  Havre,  124  ; cathedral  spire,  783 
Koval  Academy,  650,  939;  five  P.K.A.s,  13;  pre- 
sidentship, 26,  89  ; see  also  “ Architectare 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  exhibition  of,  192  ; 
architecture  in,  210 

Eoyalty  in  England,  the  want  of  accommodation 
for,  166 

SADOWA,  lesson  of  battle  of,  569 
St.  David’s  Cathedral  restoration,  470 
St.  Denis,  266 

St.  Giles’s  Board  of  Works,  doings  of,  1/8 
St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  845 
St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  781 
St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  655 
St.  Leonard’s,  Hollington,  248 
St.  Martin’s  district  church,  Kentish  Town,  778 
St.  Nicholas’s  steeple,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  450 
St.  Pancras  new  church,  proposed  decoration  of, 
584,  616,  847 

St.  Pancras  chnrchyard  (Old),  the  threatened 
tunnel  through,  374 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Highbury,  781 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Hoxton,  365 
St.  Stephen’s,  South  Kensington,  671 
Salisbury  Cathedral, “restoration  of,  173 
Sanitary  Act : new,  589  ; chief  constables  and, 
633  ; new,  first  cases  under,  634 
Sanitary  : advice  to  workmen’s  clubs,  577 
Sanitary  Association,  Ladies’,  391,  925 
Sanitary  Association,  Manchester  Ladies’,  907 
Sanitary  Association,  Metropolitan,  220;  and 
condition  of  London,  685,699 
Sanitary : clauses  of  the  Buildings  Act,  17  ; con- 
dition of  Chorlton  Union,  424  ; condition  of 
Islington,  483 ; condition  of  Leeds,  57 ; con- 
dition of  metropolis,  see  “ Metropolis;”  condi- 
tion of  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  381,  409, 
453 ; condition  of  Whitechapel,  report  of,  219  ; 
conference,  international,  709 ; enforcements 
in  Paddington,  601 ; improvement  savings, 
Basingstoke,  765 ; improvements  and  the 
Builder,  703  ; legislation,  537 
Sanitary  matters,  80,  103,  121,  139,  200,  345, 
465,  563,  677,  836,  853,  920 
Sanitary  matters  ; an  efflavium  interceptor,  177, 
201;  anti-disease,  565;  deodorizers,  672; 
deodorizing  by  earth,  201;  disinfectants,  311 ; 
earth  and  sewage,  239  ; evils  foretold,— the 
conrts  of  Little  Coram-street,  59 ; fever  in 
London, — its  lessons,  284;  health  of  cities, 
London  and  Vienna,  1865,  479;  health  of 
New  York,  483 ; health  of  Southampton,  3S0  ; 
in  Basingstoke,  801;  in  Margate,  471;  in 
the  North,  883;  Maplin  Sand  scheme,  634; 
nnisances  in  South  Lambeth,  633  ; raiu-water 
pipes  to  ventilate  drains,  237 ; sulphate  of 
iron  as  a disinfectant,  293  ; the  midden  system 
of  Manchester,  350 ; the  public  health  a public 
question,  21;  wise  members  of  a board  of 
health,  665  : see  also  “ Drainage,”  “ Sewer- 
age,”  &c. ; also  under  “ Edinburgh,”  “ Health,” 

“ Mortality,”  &c. 

Sanitary  ; powers,  new,  over  sub-let  tenements, 
727 ; proceedings  in  Marylebone,  179 ; pro- 
gress, 962  ; progress  in  east  of  London,  925  ; 
report  on  Whitechapel,  655;  state  of  bake- 
houses, 576 

Savoy,  Chapel  Royal,  Strand,  117 
Soarboroogh  Castle,  921 
Schinkel,  monument  to,  at  Berlin,  279 
School-building  News  : see  each  weekly  number 
Schools : Act,  industrial,  490 ; Congregational, 
Liscard,  15  ; new  ragged,  Cbester-street,  Man- 
chester, 667  ; ragged  and  industrial,  Maccles- 
field, 426;  Upper  Tooting,  782;  warehouse- 
men and  clerks’,  13 
Schools  of  Art,  see  ” Art  ” 

Scotland  and  London,  building  in,  134 
Scotland,  Prom,  33,  45,  136,  254,  273,  413,  511, 
691,  729,  784,  849,  903,  946,  955 
Scotland,  market  crosses  of,  185,  246,  322 
Screen,  an  Italian,  for  sale,  691 
Screens,  unsightly,  between  gardens,  85 
Sculptor  of  Stratford  bust  of  Shakspeare,  565 
Sculpture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Professor 
Westmacott  on  the,  556,  591,  606,  633 
Sculptures,  Norman,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  41.9 
Sepulchral  monuments  and  effigies  in  Leicester- 
shire, on  some  of  the,  509 
Sewage : and  earth,  239 ; and  rivers,  90 ; and 
water-supply,  817 ; congress,  817 ; filtering, 
891 ; irrigation  and  utilization  of,  310  j of 
Birmingham,  746  ; question,  452 
Sewer:  in  Shadwell,  17 ; ventilation,  528,  783; 

ventilation  in  Whitehaven,  747 
Sewerage : and  water  supply,  654 ; Oswestry, 
545  ; private  and  public, — local  Boards,  179 
Sewers  Commission,  City,  report  on  works  of,  3‘16 
Sewers  : for  Chelsea,  preposterous  tenders,  928; 
Paris,  160;  ventilation  of,  709 


Shakspeare,  Stratford  bust  of,  sculptor  of,  565 
Sheffield  : and  Rotherham,  sanitary  condition  of, 
331,  409,  453;  church  extension  in,  429 
Sherborne,  Yeatman  Hospital,  32 
Ship,  a self-loading,  117 
Shop-front  in  New  Bond-street,  153,  179 
Shop-fronts, — caution  to  builders,  946 
Shutters,  revolving  Venetian,  453 
Siena,  226 

Signboards  and  sign-painters,  842 
Silicate  of  potash  as  preservative  of  organic 
substances,  451 

Sky  surface,  illuminating  powers  of,  920 
Smoke:  consuming  apparatus,  106;  exode  or 
vomitorium,  horizontal,  311 ; prevention,  311 
Smyth,  Edward,  the  Irish  sculptor,  81 
Society  of  British  Artists  : see  ” Artists 
Social : economy  and  health  at  the  Manchester 
Congress,— dwellings  of  working  classes,  770  ; 
progress,  185 

Social  Science,  National  Association  for  Pro- 
motion of,  484;  tenth  congress  of,  at  Man- 
chester, 665,  734,  755 
Society  of  Arts  : see  under  "Arts  ” 

Solway  : On  the,  737  ; Firth  embankment,  819 
Sorcery-hall  and  rock  carvings,  522,  584,  634, 
671,  710 

South  Kensington  Museum  : see  " Museum 
Southampton  : Hampshire  Bank,  326;  health  of, 
380;  new  poor-house  for,  628 
Southwark-street,  early  remains  in,  903 
Spade  and  Pick,  value  of,— the  lesson  of  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  569 

Spar,  927  , , „ 

Stage  (The), 723, 848  : see  also  under  “Theatres 
Standard  Theatre,  fire  at,  800 
Statistics,  romance  of,  861 
Statue  in  Leicester-square,  781 
Steam-rollers  on  roads,  937 
Steeple  Jack  at  Westminster,  86 
Stevenson,  the  late  Mr.  Alan,  6 
Stockport,  391  ^ 

Stockwell,  proposed  church  enlargement  at,  1/3 
Stone  : decay  of,  421 ; of  Houses  of  Parliament, 
303  ; protection  of,  480  ; Whitby,  491 
Stonework,  green  coating  on,  32,  50 
Stove,  the  so-called  Polignac,  220 
Stoves;  and  ventilation,  213  ; testing,  74-6 
Street  architecture:  Banbury,  904;  iu  Liver- 
pool and  elsewhere,  148;  London,  513;  new 
town  of  Edinburgh,  518 

Street:  forming,  728;  improvement,  London,  a 
quarter  of  a century  of,  877,  898  ; lamps,  our, 
892  ; state  of  a,  710  ; the  new  (Metropolitan) 
north  to  south,  217 
“ Street,”  what  is  a,  391 

Streets  : carrying  tools  and  burdens  in,  690 ; 
690;  collisions  in  the,  199;  dangers  of  the, 
26 1,  402,  615  ; light  in  the,  293  ; on  the,  299 
Strike,  a masons’,  100  years  ago,  271 
Strikes  : see  under  “ Trades  Movement” 

Stucco,  end  of  age  of, — a reverie,  803 
Stuttgart,  new  English  Protestant  church,  232 
Styles : the  development  of,  39 ; the  develop- 
ment of, — Early  English,  76:  seo  also  under 
" Architecture  ” 

Subways  : and  other  improvements  at  Notting- 
ham, 121,  133,  200  ; Nottingham,  and  ameni- 
ties of  journalism,  163  ; gas  pipes  and,  114 
Sun  printing,  in  oil  colours  and  printer’s  ink,  81 
Sunderland : designs  for  town-hall,  220 ; new 
dock  works,  331 
Supervision,  official,  773 

Surveyor,  action  for  wrongful  dismissal  of,  512 
" Surveyors,”  585 

Surveyors : and  local  boards,  690  ; at  half-pay, 
546 ; corporations  and,  69 ; engineers  and, 
547  ; sham,  471,  491,  513,  672  ; town,  pay- 
ment of, — Redcar,  711 
Snrveyorship,  Marylebone,  512 
Swear,  why  ? 510 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  proposed  new  general 
post-office  for,  650 
Sydney  From,  654 
Sjkes  memorial,  81S 

Symbols : cave  and  rock,  27  ; concentric  circle, 
in  Cumberland,  106  : see  also  "Sorcery-hall” 

TAN  PITS,  construction  of,  471 

Tabernacles  in  Franconian  Churches,  685 

Tapestry,  on  the  Bayeux,  644 

Telegraph  : a writing,  781  ; Atlantic,  laid,  583  ; 

Atlantic,  found,  666  ; Atlantic, — banquet,  741 
Telegraphic  : delays,  Indian,  453  ; progress,  104 
Telegraphy,  200 

Temperance  buildings  in  the  north,  153 
Temple  Bar,  437 
Temple,  cruciform,  Lewis,  332 
Tender  system, — St.  Leonard’s  drainage,  820 
Tenders  : and  quantities,  748 ; builders’  charge 
for,  374  ; discreditable,  819  ; reception  of, 


420  ; in  Paddington  vestry,  855  j preposter- 
ous,— sewers  for  Chelsea,  938 
Thames,  destruction  of  and  poisoning  by,  418 
Thames  Embankment,  105 ; works,  present  as- 
pect of,  417  ; southern,  675,  600 
Thames,  legislation  for  preservation  of,  534 
Theatre : new,  in  Liverpool,  764 ; new,  South 
Shields,  385;  royal,  Holborn,  745,— pit  ajid 
gallery  entrances,  819 ; royal,  new,  at 
Brighton,  776 

Theatres,  &c.  17,  602,  723,  764,  836,  848  j lights 
in,  800 

Theatrical  complaints,  62,  89 
Thorvaldsen’s  statues  in  Copenhagen,  801,  819 
Timber : experiments  on  strength  of,  273 ; for 
building  purposes.  On,  79 
Tithe  commutation,  51 
Tonbridge  Wells,  bath  for,  855 
Tower  piers  : St.  David’s  Cathedral,  470 
Town-hall  : and  Corn-exchange,  Fambam,  Sur- 
rey, 211;  for  Guiseley,  600;  Ledbury,  616; 
new,  Hull,  50  ; new,  Ipswich,  309 
Town-halls,  Franconia,  157  ; Ochsenfurth,  233 
Trade:  libel,  331;  partnerships,  907 
Trades  movement,  160,  172,  J96,  217,  231,  254, 
266  285,  309,  329,  345,  365,  391, 412,  451,  469, 
484,  505,  546,  600,  628,  705,  746,  781,  799, 
837,  848,  872  ; and  money  market,  379  ; con- 
ference of  trades  delegates,  564 ; Defence  As- 
sociation of  Master  Engineers,  Millwrights, 
Machine  Makers,  and  Ironfounders,  617 ; 
double  money  for  overtime,  69  ; effect  of  high 
price  in  joinery,  909 ; house-painters’  wages, 
471 ; iron-moulders’  wages  in  Manchester,  87  ; 
joiners’  strike  and  lockout  in  Manchester,  685 ; 
masters  and  men,  132,  783;  Masters  and 
Operatives  Bill,  564;  on  combinations,  241; 
strikes,  prevention  of,  3 ; strikes,  a paper  on, 
845  ; on  strikes,  952,  955  ; strike  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  Manchester,  616;  strikes  and 
arbitrations,  411  ; the  master  builders  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  parochial  board,  961 ; threatened 
strike  of  London  house-painters,  451 
Trades-unions,  who  are  the  gainers  by,  897 
Trent  College,  921 

Trocadero  and  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  453_ 
Tarnbull,  the  late  Mr.,  olork  of  works,  Windsor 
Castle,  267 

Turrets  v.  Broadsides,  458 
Tyndall  memorial,  848 
Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol,  99 

UNION  valuations,  assessment  committees  and, 
289 

University,  London,  new  building  for,  330 

VALUATIONS,  varying,  528 
Vaulting  ribs,  thrust  of  Gothic,  545,  565 
Venetian  shutters,  revolving,  453 
Ventilation:  aud  stoves,  213;  of  buildings,  on 
the,  140,  177,  253 ; of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 3U0  ; of  workhouse  infirmaries,  709 ; of 
sewers,  709,— see  also  “Sewer;”  the  vomi- 
torium, 411 

Vestry-hall,  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  386 
Viaduct,  Crumlin,  890 
Viaducts,  railway,  157 

Victor,  Prince,  work  of  art  presented  by  the 
Queen  to,  15 
Victoria  Institute,  452 
Victoria  Park,  349 

Vienna : and  London,  1866,— -health  of  cities, 
479  ; in  the  nineteenth  century,  111 ; museum 
of  arms  in  arsenal  of,  706,  742 
Vitalizing  air,  748 

Vomitorium  : see  under  “Ventilation  ” 

WAGES  : see  under  “ Trades  Movement” 

Wales  (Prom),  451 
Wales,  North,  a trip  to,  609 
Walker,  General  Forster,  monument  to,  305 
Wallace  national  monument,  733,  782 
Walls : how  keep  dry,  140 ; damp,  remedy  for, 
159  ; damp,  201,  and  how  to  cure  them,  218; 
waterproof,  179,  311 

Walpole,  Horace,  and  Adam  the  Architect,  6 
Walter  memorial,  524 
Warehouse  in  Upper  Tbames-street,  850 
Warehouses,  London,  access  to,  891 
Warming,  church,  in  the  North,  74 
Water : and  cholera,  the  connexion  between, 
629;  drinking,  purification  of,  582,  616;  flow 
of,  over  ground,  342  ; for  London,  610  ; glass, 
see  “ Silicate  of  Potash ineter,new,231;  pure, 
for  Rome,  664 ; purification  of,  727 ; soft, 
supply  for  cottages,  &o.,  740  ; supply  and  other 
sanitary  matters,  595 ; supply  and  sewerage, 
654,  817;  supply,  East  London,  800;  supply 
from  the  chalk  for  the  Golden-lane  baths,  City, 
87 ; supply,  metropolitan,  635,  783  ; supply  on, 
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Sandays,  528;  supply,  Paris,  248,  371,704; 
nse  and  pollation  of  by  manofacturers,  656 
Waterworks:  and  reservoirs,  199;  Tylde,  926; 

new,  at  Aberdeen,  841 ; Oswestry,  545 
Wedgwood  : life  of,  736 ; and  his  wares,  773 
Wells,  more  deaths  in,  104 
Wendy  church,  813 

Westminster:  372,  664;  Abbey,  the  scnlptnres 
in,  Professor  Westmacott  on,  556,  591,  606, 
633;  chapter-honse,  restoration,  326,  345,  454 
Wexford  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ireland,  6 
Wharfs,  London,  condition  of,  844 
Whitechapel,  report  of  sanitary  condition  of, 
219  : see  also  “ Sanitary  ” 

Whitehall  club,  Parliament-street,  742 
Wiertz,  the  Belgian  artist,  424,  471 
Windsor:  building  trade,  599;  castle,  557; 
something  of,  2 ; the  inns  and  taverns  of,  167  I 


Window  flowers,  664 

Wolverhampton  corporation  bnildings,  783 
VVoman  and  the  arts,  7 
Wood,  Itch,  31 

Wooden  walls  (Our),  how  to  replace,  661 
Woolchnroh,  ancient  stone  at,  728 
Woolwich  : examinations, — fair  play,  844  ; Her- 
bert  Hospital,  267 

Worcester,  546 ; cathedral  and  monastery  de- 
scribed by  a monk,  790 ; Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society,  see  “Architectural” 

Workhouse  : infirmaries,  improvement  of,  291, 
377,  563  ; new  for  Southampton,  628  ; St.  Pan- 
eras,  valuation  of,  17 
Worker,  Drone  versus, — appeal,  827 
Working-class  questions,  disenssions  on,  429  I 
Working  classes  : income  of,  748  ; houses  for,  I 
see  “ Dwellings,”  “Houses,”  &c.  I 


Working-men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  520 
Working-men’s  clubs,  sanitary  advice  to,  577 
Workmen,  building,  condition  of,  775 
Workmen,  prizes  to,  765 

Workmen’s  questions  : see  “ Trades  movement” 
Worthing  and  about,  643;  sea  defences  for, — 
tenders,  684 

Works,  minor,  under  Government,  292 
Workshops,  estate,  Earl  of  Derby’s,  505 
Wrexham,  373 

Wnrtemburg,  English  church,  Wildbad,  616 

TEW  (The),  247  ; prevalence  of,  293 
Yorkshire  Exhibition,  see  under  “Exhibition” 

ZINC,  Taylor’s  patent  fastening  for,  257 
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ABCHITECTUEE  : see  “ Domestic,”  “ Garden,” 
“ Street,”  &c. 

Back  \ IEWS,  and  Fashion's  Whirligig,  C68 
Bank,  Hampshire,  Southampton, — Mr.  H.  Critcblow 
Architect,  327;  Plan  of  tirouud-floor,  326  ’ 

Bank,  London  and  Countv,  Cambridge, — Messrs,  F.  & H. 

Francis,  Architects,  327’;  Plan  of  Ground-floor,  428 
Bank,  Union,  of  London, — Mr.  W.  F.  Porter,  Architect, 
137;  Plan  of  Ground-floor,  136 
Baths,  Public,  Warrington,— Mr.  B.  E.  Coion,  Archi- 
tect, 2b4 

Bignell  House,  near  Bicester,  237 ; Plans,  2S6 

Boulton,  Memorials  of,  64 

Bridge-gate,  Kleinsite,  Prague,  850 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  House:  see  "House” 

Buildings,  Eoman,  Plan  of,  Cbedworth  Forest,  004 

Burial-place  of  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Murdoch,  64 

CAELSHOFER  CHURCH,  Prague,  850 

Cathedral, Cologne,— InteriorlookiDgEast,asEeetored, 579 

Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence.  214; 
Rewarded  Design  for  Western  Facade,  by  M.  de  Fabris’ 
Architect,  216  '■  > i 
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Architect,  467  ; Ground  Plan,  468 
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Architect,  174 
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Architect;  View  and  Plan,  779 
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Architect,  366 
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Plan,  346  ’ 

City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannou-street,  761;  Plan.  760 
Club  House,  the  Whitehall,  743 

College,  Eiphinstone,  Bombay, — Mr.  James  Trubshawe, 
Architect,  815;  Plan,  814 

College,  Royal  Dramatic,  Maybury,  near  Woking,  307 
Cologne  Cathedral,  see  ” Cathedral” 

Coronill  Chambers,  see  ‘‘Chambers” 

Cottages,  Workmen's,  Llandaff,— Elevation  and  Plan,  886 
Courts  ol  Law,  Proposed,  Plan  showing  Site  for,  386 
Custom  House,  proposed  New,  Bombay,— Mr.  Cuthbert 
Brodrick,  Architect,  726;  Plan,  724  j 

DECORATION,  Mosaic,  in  Lady  Chapel,  Chester  Cathe-  ! 

dral,  923  I 
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House  at  Baccarach,  642;  Thirteenth-Century  House  | 
at  Boppart,  686;  Fourteenth-Century  House  at  Bon- 
part,  686  \ 

Dramatic  College,  Royal,  Maybury,  307 
Drinking  Fountain,  see  "Fountain''  j 

EFFLUVIUM  INTERCEPTOR,  177  l 

Eiphinstone  College,  Bombay,  816  ; Plan,  814  I 

Exchange,  New,  Liverpool,— Mr.  Thomas  H Wvatt  1 
Architect,  47  I 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION,  the  Dennett,  Sccti, 
and  Plan  of,  483 
Fashion's  Whirligig,  668 
Foreign  Office,  see  “Office” 

Fountain,  Memorial  Drinking,  Bt.  Margaret’s.  Wei 
minster,— Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Architect,  65 
Fountain,  Memorial,  Guildhall-yard,  Loudon,— Mr  Jol 
Robinson,  Architect;  Mr.  Joseph  Durham.  ARj 
Sculptor,  446 

Franconia,  Town-halls  in,  156.  232;  Tabernacles,  687 
ireemasoM'  Hall,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  611 
Plan  of  Principal  Floor,  613 


GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE,- Finishof  Plateau  formed 
on  Slope;  Single  Flight  of  Steps;  Double  Flight  of 
Steps  from  a Terrace;  Flight  of  Steps  of  higher 
character,  678 

Gate,  Bridge,  Kleinsite,  Prague,  850 
Gates  of  Prague,— The  Pulver  Gate,  the  Alt  Stadt. 
Bridge  Gate,  643 

Girls’  Orphanage,  Bletchingley,  661  ; Plans,  660 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  Chester,  631;  Plan,  630 
Gymnasium,  German,  St.  Panoros-road,  Loudon,— Mr. 
E.  Gruuing,  Architect,  367 

HALL,  FREEMASONS’,  Great  Queen-street,  London, — 

I Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Architect,  613;  Plan  of  principal 
Floor,  612 

Hampshire  Bank,  Southampton,  327;  Plan.  326 
Herbert  Hospital,  see  ‘‘Hospital" 

“Hospice,"  the  French,  Victoria  Park, — Mr.  R.  L. 

Koumien,  Architect,  407  ; Plan,  406 
Hospital,  the  Herb.irt,  Woolwich/— erected  from  the 
designs  of  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  assisted  by  Mr. 
E.  O.  Mennie,  Surveyor  of  Works  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 269;  Plau  of  Ground-floor,  263 
Hotel,  Cavendish,  Eastbourne, — Mr.  Knightley,  Archi- 
tect, 597;  Plan,  596 

Hotel,  City  Terminus,  Cannon-street,  London,— Mr.  E.  M. 

Barry,  A.R.A.,  Architect,  761 ; Plan,  760 
Hotel,  the  Grosvenor,  Chester,— Messrs.  Kyrke  Pearson 
& Ritchie,  Architects,  631 ; Plan,  630 
House,  Bignell,  near  Bicester, — Mr.  William  Wilkinson, 
Architect,  287;  Piaus,  286 

House,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's,  New  Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars, — Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  Architect. 
447 

House,  Fifteenth-century,  at  Baccarach,  on  the  Rhine,  643 
House,  Fourteenth-century,  at  Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,  686 
House,  Kiiinettles,  near  Forfar,— Messrs.  Peddie  A Kin. 

near.  Architects,  29  ; Plan,  28 
House,  Thirteenth-century,  at  Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,  686 
Houses,  Street,  in  Banbury,  906 

INDIA  OFFICE,  see  " Office  ” 

Inflrraa^,  North  Staffordshire  new,  Hartsbill,  Stoke- 
npon-Trent, — Mr.  G.  B.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Charles 
L^nam,  Architects,  487  ; Ground  Plan,  486 
Institute,  Wedgwood  Memorial,  Burslem,  737 
Iron  Kiosk  for  Bombay,  833;  Interior  View  and  Plan,  887 

JAINA  ARCHITECTURE,  ancient  and  modern,  Goo- 
zerat,  Western  India,  617,  624 

KEEP,  Scarborough  Castle,  Plan  of,  922 
Kmnettles  House,  near  Forfar,  29  ; Plan,  28 
Kiosk,  Iron,  for  Bombay, —designed  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
833;  Interior  View  and  Plan,  887 
Kleinsite  Bridge  Gate,  Prague,  850 

Law  COURTS,  see  ‘‘  Courts  of  Law  " 

Leigh  Park,  near  Portsmonth,  195;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 
194 

London  and  County  Bank,  Cambridge,  427;  Plan,  -426 

MANSION,  Leigh  Park,  near  Portsmouth,— Mr.  R.  W. 

Drew,  Architect,  196  ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  194 
Mansion,  Tyutesfield,  near  Bristol, — Mr.  John  Norton, 
Architect,  lul ; Ground  Plan,  lOO 

Market,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  New,  at  Bethnal-green, 

Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  Architect,  797;  Basement  and 
Ground  Plans,  796 

Market  Hull,  Burnley,— Mr.  James  Green,  Architect, 
351;  Plan,  250 

Markets,  City  Meat  and  Poultry,  London, — Rewarded 
Design  for,— by  Messrs.  Knightley  A Mew,  Architects, 
176 

Markets,  Metropolitan  Meat  A Poultry,  Smithfield,- Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  Architect,  967;  Section  of  Mam  Road- 
way, 956 

Memorial  Drinking  Fountain,  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, 66 

Memorial  Fountain,  see  “Fountain” 

Memorials  of  Boulton,  64 
Monument  in  Handsworth  Church,  Boulton's,  64 
Monument  in  Handsworth  Church,  Murdoch's,  64 
Monument  in  Keusall-green  Cemetery  to  General  Forster 
Walker,— designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  P.K.S. ; J. 
Forsyth,  Sculptor,  306 

Mosaic  Decoration  in  Lady  Chapel,  Chester  Cathedral,  933 
Museum  of  Arms  in  Imperial  Arsenal  ofVieDDa, — Central 
Portion  of  Principal  Front, — Herr  Theophilos  Hansen, 
Architect,  7i'7  ; Details,  Internal  Columns,  706;  Section 
across  Hall  and  Staircase,  742 


j OFFICE,  India,  Downing-street,  525 
Office,  new  Foreign  ana  India  Office,  Downing-street, 
London, — the  Park  Front, — Professor  Scott,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Architects,  635 
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round  Jerusalem. 


IVING  in  Jernsalem, 
one  fine  October 
niorniog,  tbe  chap- 
lain of  the  English 
church,  who  is  some- 
thing of  an  archcc- 
ologist,  and  who 
espouses  what  is 
called  the  Protestant 
theory  with  regard 
to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, proposed  that 
we  should  join  a 
party  who  were 
about  to  undertake  a 
ride  round  the  walls 
of  the  city.  This 
kind  offer  we  joy- 
fully accepted ; the 
more  readily  since, 
amongst  the  number 
of  equestrians,  were 
Mr.  L.,  who  has  pub' 
lished  his  views  on 
the  Holy  sites,  and 
tho  chaplain  of 
n.M.S.  liars,  whoso 
acquaintance  we  had 
made  at  Beyront,  and  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  Jaffa  with  a party  of  middies  and  three 
sailors,  the  latter  anxious  to  be  baptized  at 
Jerusalem,  os  they  had  never  before  been  ad- 
mitted into  tho  fold  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  middies  and  sailors  accompanied  us,  so  that 
wo  formed  a numerous  cavalcade,  and  also  a 
merry  onej  for  tho  jolly  tars,  being  unaccustomed 
to  “ get  on  board”  of  a horse,  found  that,  when 
doubled  up  by  short  Turkish  stirrups,  their  “sea 
logs  ” were  of  no  avail:  so  they  rolled  about  in  a 
“groggy”  manner,  especially  when  we  got  fau-ly 
“ undor  way  ” in  a brisk  gallop  j and  the  horses 
being  equally  unaccustomed  to  be  ridden  in  a 
Boaman-liko  manner,  or  to  be  steered  by  means 
of  the  rudder,  did  their  best  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  unusual  burdens.  Thus  the  mutual 
efforts  of  horses  and  meu  to  right  one  another 
added  not  a little  to  the  general  mirthfuluess  of 
the  party,  the  sailors  enjoying  the  fun  most 
of  all. 

Going  out  through  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  turned 
to  the  north,  skirting  the  walls  as  far  as  the 
corner  where  stood  tho  tower  Psephinus.  Tho 
exact  position  of  this  tower,  which  was  so  im- 
portant a feature  in  tho  siege  by  Titus,  is  dis- 


puted. Within  tho  walls  at  this  point  there  ar® 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  an  octagonal  tower,  built 
of  stone  and  brickwork,  intermingled.  It  is  just 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  lofty 
Psephinus  from  the  summit  of  which  the  be- 
sieger looked  down  upon  the  besieged  city 
beneath  him. 

Passing  between  the  Old  and  Now  Jesusalem, 
at  the  north-west  corner,  wo  continued  to  follow 
the  line  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  is  the 
most  ornamented  of  any  in  the  city.  It  consists 
of  a wide  entrance,  surmounted  by  a flat  arch, 
relieved  by  a pointed  arch  above,  between  two 
flanking  towers.  All  that  is  visible  is  of  Sara- 
cenic workmanship.  The  gate  was  rebuilt  in 
15i2,  and  is  surmounted  by  battlements  of  the 
unpleasing  form  common  tobuildiugs  of  that  style 
and  period.  The  foundations  are,  however,  of  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
present  was  the  original  line  of  wall.  At  this 
point  we  diverged  to  tho  north,  passing  amidst  a , 
grove  of  olive-trees — which  spring  out  of  the  j 
otherwise  barren  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  the  i 
city — in  the  direction  of  tho  tombs  of  the  kings.  ' 
These  sepulchres  might  easily  be  passed  without 
being  observed,  as  they  are  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a sort  of  quarry.  They  are  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  tho  gate.  Upon 
descending  into  tho  quarry,  which  is  really  a 
square  chamber,  cut  regularly  in  tho  rock,  an 
opening  of  considerable  width  is  seen  in  the  west 
face.  It  is  decorated  by  a Eoman  Doric  cornice 
and  frieze.  There  were  formerly  two  columns, 
evidently  for  ornament  and  not  for  support,  be- 
neath this  entablature,  but  they  have  long  since 
disappeared.  Tho  maiden’s-hair  fern  grows  in 
great  luxuriance  on  tho  face  of  the  rock,  wreath- 
ing the  Bculptui'e,  and  breaking  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  cornice,  and  thereby  adding  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spot. 

On  entering  we  found  ourselves  in  a chamber 
39  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  from  it  we  entered  other 
smaller  chambers,  with  loculi  and  stone  benches 
for  tho  reception  of  bodies.  The  entrance  was 
closed  by  a stone,  which  was  rolled  into  its 
place,  in  a simple  and  ingenious  manner. 

Lo  Bran,  who  was  hero  in  1G95,  gives  the 
following  description  of  tho  tombs  ; — “We  enter 
first  by  an  arcade  cut  in  tho  rock,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a large  square  chamber  of  moderate 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  the 
rock  itself.  On  the  left  hand  we  see  a gallery 
sustained  by  several  columns,  which  is  orna- 
mented in  many  places  by  foliage  cut  in  the 
rock.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  there  is  an  open- 
ing which  can  be  passed  only  by  stooping.  By 
it  we  enter  a large  square  chamber,  which  has 
several  small  doorways  leading  to  five  or  six 

other  rooms In  these  chambers  the 

bodies  were  placed  upon  tables  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  high, 
cut  in  tbe  rock.”  He  counted  fifty  loculi.  The 
' number  of  bodies  which  evidently  were  placed 


here  show  that  this  was  not,  os  some  maintain, 
the  sepulchre  of  Helen,  queen  of  the  Adiabenei^ 
In  Le  Brim’s  time  it  was  believed  to  bo  the  tomb 
of  King  Manasses,  Amram  his  son,  and  Josias 
his  grandson ; but  this  is  an  erroneous  theory, 
as  the  decoration  is  late  Roman,  while  Josias 
flourished  in  the  year  600  B.C.  M.  de  Sauley 
removed  a sarcophagus  from  this  place,  and  with 
groat  difficulty  transported  it  to  the  coast.  It  is 
now  placed  in  the  Louvre,  and  passes  for  a speci- 
men of  early  Jewish  art,  thongh  probably  it  is  of 
the  date  of  the  Roman  period. 

By  some  writers  on  tho  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem it  is  maintained  that  these  are  tho  Royal 
Caverns  mentioned  by  Josephus ; they,  assuming 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  walls,  as  they 
stand  at  present,  even  with  tbe  addition  of 
Mount  Zion  extra  muros,  and  Mount  Ophel, 
could  not  Lave  contained  the  immense  popula- 
tion quoted  by  Josephus  as  100,000,  assert  that 
the  third  wall — that  of  Herod  Agrippa — inclosed, 
all  tho  ground  between  this  spot  and  the  city, 
and  that  these  are  the  Royal  Caverns  by  which 
it  passed.  There  are  many  objections  to  this 
theory  : first,  the  fact  that  traces  of  an  old 
probably  a third  w’all,  are  found  at  the  Damascus 
Gate;  secondly,  these  tombs  would  not  have 
been  called  caverns ; thirdly,  the  caverns  them- 
selves exist  in  the  line  of  the  third  wall  j fourthly, 
there  are  signs  of  this  extensive  district  having 
been  built  upon.  There  aro  no  traces  of  the  line 
of  tho  wall  itself ; nor  are  there  any  of  those 
fragments  of  pottery  which  we  have  invariably 
remarked  even  on  the  sites  of  cities  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  long  before  tbe  date  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem. 

Crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  it 
was  filled  up  by  Titus  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
approach  to  the  walls,  we  mounted  tho  sides  of 
Mount  Scopus,  where  was  placed  the  first  camp 
of  the  emperor,  and  whence  ho  had  a complete 
view  of  tho  city,  and  could  easily  perceive  the 
weakest  points  in  its  fortifications.  From  this 
point  we  galloped  along  the  ridge  to  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  tradition  fixes  the 
site  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Tho  Em- 
press Helena  built  a church  here,  which,  after 
undergoing  certain  vicissitudes,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Crusaders.  It  was  like  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  octagonal  in  plan.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  octagon  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
bases  of  columns  at  the  angles  alone  remain 
to  mark  its  original  size ; but  iu  the  centre  is 
a small  octagonal  structure,  with  columns 
' at  the  angles,  which,  from  their  capitals  and 
I mouldings,  are  evidently  thirteenth  century 
[ work.  It  is  surmounted  by  a dome  of  the 
i Mahometan  period.  This  too,  like  tho  Dome 
j of  the  Rock,  is  built  over  a stone,  upon 
the  upper  surface  'of  which  are  rude  im- 
j pressiouB  of  feet,  believed,  by  the  supersti- 
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tioas,  to  be  those  of  onr  Saviour,  made  at  the 
moment  of  tho  ascension.  This  stone  is  an 
object  of  veneration  to  Christians  and  Mahome- 
tans alike,  and  tho  former  are  actually  allowed 
•to  perform  mass  within  tho  building  on  Ascen- 
eion-day, — this  being  the  only  Mahometan  shrine 
in  existence  in  which  such  a privilege  is  granted. 
The  sheikh  who  has  charge  of  the  mosque  con- 
ducted us  into  the  gallery  of  a small  minaret 
attached  to  tho  building,  from  which  we  enjoyed 
a panorama,  which,  for  interest  and  also  for  a 
sort  of  wild  beauty,  and  for  rich  colouring,  is 
•unequalled  in  the  world. 

At  our  feet  lay  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain, 
-dotted  with  gnarled  olive-trees,  whose  foliage, 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  showed  that  silver  shim- 
mer which  is  peculiar  to  them.  Amidst  them 
a square  plot,  surrounded  by  white  walls,  and 
full  of  flowering  shrubs,  marked  the  position  of 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  lay  the  long  straight  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  which,  on  the  left-hand,  narrowed 
to  a ravine, — actually  paved  with  tho  tomb- 
etones  of  generations  of  tho  tribes  of  Israel 
who  came  to  lay  their  bones  in  their  be- 
loved city.  Immediately  in  front  of  ns, 
beyond  the  valley,  on  the  summit  of  a ridge  ran 
the  east  wall  of  the  Ilaram  inclosure,  with 
the  walled  up  Golden  Gateway  conspicuously 
prominent,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  beyond.  We 
looked  down  into  the  inclosure,  containing  the 
green  Dome  of  the  Rock,  of  elegant  form,  and 
the  long  Mosque  of  theAksah,  and  could  see  the 
Mahometans  walking  about  amongst  the  trees, 
or  performing  their  devotions  at  tho  kohbbets. 
The  city  beyond  sloped  down  towards  us,  so 
that,  amid  tho  mass  of  white  flat-topped  houses, 
we  could  distinguish  tho  dome  and  tower  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  tho  English 
church,  and  the  immense  Armenian  convent  in 
its  neighbourhood  ; while,  beyond,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  tho  citadel  and  tho  town  of  David. 
On  the  right  our  range  of  vision  was  bounded  by 
the  mgged  sides  of  Scopus  and  of  tho  mountain 
upon  the  side  of  which  Jerusalem  stands; 
while,  on  our  loft,  looking  over  the  desolate  Hill 
of  Evil  Coxmeel,  we  saw  a wild  and  barren  tract 
of  countiy  trending  down  to  the  south-east,  and 
beyond  it  tho  liglit-blne  water  of  tho  Dead  Sea, 
and  tho  valley  of  tho  Jordan,  both  bounded  by 
a wall  of  jogged  mountain  of  a delicate  rose 
purple.  These  were  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
from  which  Moses  beheld  tho  Land  of  Promise — 
that  on  which  wo  stood — then  rich  and  fertile, 
now  stony,  barren,  burnt  up,  and  destitute  of 
trees ! 

From  the  Mount  of  Olives  wo  rode  to  Bethany, 
where  we  visited  tho  tomb  of  Lazarus,  which  is 
not  like  the  usual  tomb  in  the  rock,  but  is  several 
feet  below  tho  surface  of  tho  ground,  and  is 
reached  by  a steep  staircase.  There  are  no 
architectural  features  about  it  by  which  its  date 
can  be  ascertained ; but  it  is  one  of  the  least 
authenticated  of  the  holy  sites. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem,  wo  wound  round  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  descended  into 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  passing  by  the  tomb 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  situated  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  it.  This  is  a snbterronean  church, 
without  an  internal  feature  of  interest,  but  pos- 
sessing an  external  door  of  thirteenth  contnry 
Gothic,  and  in  very  good  style.  Ascending  tho 
rather  steep  bridle-path  which  leads  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate,  we  fortunately  entered  it  before 
sunset,  at  which  time  it  is  closed. 


proportions,  in  addition  to  its  being  an  esseU' 
tially  agricultural  district,  are,  the  fact  that  it  is 
a royal  residence,  all  but  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive and  splendid  parks,  which  are  not  encroach- 
able,  at  least  for  building  purposes;  and  also 
because  Windsor  offers  no  special  attraction  in 
a health  point  of  view.  It  cannot  compete, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a score  of  other  more 
fashionable  resorts  in  England.  Abundantly 
blessed,  as  is  well  known,  with  all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  perfect  landscape, — hill,  dale, 
wood  and  water,  beauty,  variety,  and  extent, — 
there  are  many  spots  less  favoured  in  this 
respect  than  Windsor,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
better  adapted  for  places  of  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  is  less  healthful  than  beautiful. 
Charming  as  a panoramic  view  or  a summer 
landscape,  taken  all  the  year  round,  the  prevail- 
ing atmosphere  of  Windsor  is  humid,  aud  the 
soil  damp.  It  is  subject  to  the  chilly  and  ener- 
vating exhalations  characteristic  of  all  flat 
localities,  without  possessing  tho  dry  and  in- 
vigorating breezes  of  mountai  aous  oue.s.  Whether, 
as  old  John  Stow  suggests,  Windsor  derived  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  sore  and  the 
air  subtle  and  piercing  the .-e,  we  cannot  say; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  tha  experience  of  the 
medical  men  of  tho  place  g>es  to  prove  that 
rheumatism,  low  fevers,  and  complaints  of  the 


similar  indecorous  behaviour,  being  fond  of 
peeping  over  these  boards,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  ladies  when  at  their  toilet,  whereat 
Her  Majesty  was  highly  displeased,  and  severely 
reproved  them.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  tho 
chamber  for  the  squires  of  tho  body  was 
“ruinous  and  cold,’’  aud  required  to  be  “ ceiled 
overhead,  and  boarded  underfoot;’’  and  that 
some  part  of  the  Castle  was  so  much  out  of 
repair  that  tho  rain  beat  in  ! 

It  is  not  more  curious  than  instructive  to 
note  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland  abuut  the 
same  period.  There  was  even  a greater  lack  of 
personal  comfort  among  the  nobility  in  that 
country  than  in  England.  Tho  late  Earl  of 
Buchan,  in  his  “Antiquarian  Researches,”  gives 
tho  following  rare  piece  of  information,  which 
at  least  shows  linen  to  have  been  a scarce  com- 
modity in  the  clays  of  James  VI.  In  the  archives 
of  the  Mar  family,  under  a section  dedicated  to 
antique  costume,  it  is  stated  that  “the  royal 
charge  (James)  continuing  under  the  nurture  of 
his  govemante,  tho  Dowager  Countess  of  Mar 
(as  towards  hia  mouth  and  ordering  of  his  per- 
son), had,  in  the  dead  of  night,  been  seized  with 
colic.  Tho  ladies  of  honour  were  all  sum- 
moned from  their  warm  beds  to  attend  Lis 
heeniss ; when,  as  w'as  remarked,  none  of  the 
ladies  had  any  shifts,  except  tho  auld  Countess 


SOMETHING  OF  WINDSOR. 

That  Windsor  Castle  is  Windsor,  is  even  truer 
than  that  Paris  is  France.  Oxford  University  is 
not  more  0.xford  than  tho  Castle  is  Windsor. 
Ramsgate  and.Margate  are  not  more  obliged  to 
the  presence  of  “Old  Ocean”  for  their  name 
and  position  ; Lutton  is  not  more  dependent  on 
itc  straw  hats,  or  Coventry  on  the  ribbons  that 
trim  them,  than  is  the  town  of  Windsor  on  the 
Castle  of  Windsor.  In  short,  Windsor  Castle  is 
Windsor.  It  has  received  all  that  it  Las,  and 
must  receive  all  that  it  can  ever  expect  to  have, 
■from  its  connexion  with  that  magnificent  pile 
and  the  presence  of  its  royal  occupants.  A 
purely  rural  district,  possessing  no  commercial 
rasonrees  or  manufacturing  capabilities,  Windsor 
must  always  remain  but  a royal  residence,  and, 
as  a consequence,  an  important  military  station  ; 
and  its  growth  cannot  be  other  than  compara- 
tively slow;  while  it  can  never  expect  to  become 
a very  large  or  populous  city.  The  causes  likely 
to  prevent  the  town  from  ever  assuming  great 


re.'ipiratory  organs  are  by  no  means  rare  among  j of  Mar,  her  ladyship  being  tender  (sickly).” 
the  population.  There  has  baen  many  a “ raw  Alongside  of  this  fact,  this  other  fact  is  not 
rheumatic  day  ” in  Windsor  since  that  on  which  , without  interest.  When  our  gracious  Sovereign 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Dr.  Caius  went  out  to  that ! is  at  Windsor,  twenty-four  baskets,  averaging 
hostile  encounter  neat’  Frogmorc,  which  fortn-  , 1501b.  weight  each,  or  something  like  a ton  and 
nately,  however,  did  not  take  place.*  j a half,  of  solid  linen,  are  sent  daily  “ to  the 

The  population  of  Windsor  has  increased  very  wash,”  the  which  operatiou  is  performed  by  a 
gradually.  Throe  hundred  years  ago  (about  ] steam-engine,  and  thirty-four  servants,  with  a 
1555)  tho  town  contained  1,OJO  inhabitants  ; j manager  at  tbeir  head. 

according  to  the  census  of  1S6I,  the  population  I But  even  so  late  as  “ when  George  III.  was 
amounted  to  12,000,  and  this  number  included  ^ Kiug,”  Windsor  was  a very  different  place  from 
tho  village  of  Clewcr,  the  two  regiments  of,  what  it  now  is.  We  give  one  incident  as  an 
horse  and  foot  in  gan’isoD,t  and  something  like  [ illustration.  Tho  old  gaol  of  Windsor,  which 
300  persona  attached  to  the  Castle.  But  if  stood  in  St.  Alban’s-street,  opposite  to  the 
Windsor  has  not  made  rapid  slriJcs  in  its  popu-  ; Castle-gates,  his  Majesty  ordered  to  be  removed, 
latioD,  the  comparison  of  one  or  two  facts  con-  ] and  a new  prison  built  in  another  part  of  the 
nected  with  its  past  and  present  history  will  | town, — Farmer  George,  it  would  appear,  having 
show  what  wonderful  advancement  it  has  made  , been  terribly  annoyed  by  the  prisoners,  who 
as  regards  domestic  arrangements  and  social  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  bim  through  tho 
comforts.  Let  us  take  an  illustration  suggested  ^ bars  of  their  cells  as  ho  came  down  from  tho 
by  this  happy  season  of  the  yea”.  During  a j Castle,  and  crying  “ God  save  the  King!  Wo 
recent  week  there  was  roasted,  in  the  kitchen  of  wish  your  Majesty  would  let  us  out.”  Little 
Windsor  Castle  one  of  the  largest  and  most  more  than  half  a century  has  elapsed  since  then, 
complete  kitchens  in  the  world — the  time-  yet  fancy  such  an  incident  occurring  to  good 
honoured  baron  of  beef,  for  her  Jlajesty’s  Queen  Victoria ! 

Christmas  dinner.  The  royal  baron  this  year!  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  hero  to  stato  that 
weighed  ten  stone,  occupied  seven  hours  in  i the  Castle  contains  seventeen  stato  apartments ; 
roasting,  and  was  despatched  in  a case  Gft.  long  forty-eight  rooms,  comprising  the  kitchen,  pastry, 
to  grace  the  royal  board  at  Osborne  on  Christ-  j confectionery,  vegetable,  aud  other  store-rooms; 
ro^aa-day.  There  is  a report  in  the  archives  of  j seventy-nine  bed-rooms;  sixty-five  sitting-rooiusj 
IVindsor,  to  the  effect,  that  Queen  Victoria’s  and  rooms  containing  231  beds  for  servants.  The 
greatestpredccessor.EIizabeth,  used  to  complain  I length  of  passages  is  about  1,700  yards;  and 

that  her  dinner  ■was  cold  when  brought  on  the  | there  aro  fourteen  furnaces  in  different  parts  of 
table,  in  explanation  of  which  it  was  stated,  that  j the  building  connected  with  the  heating  ap- 
tho  bakehouse  was  so  far  from  the  Castle  that  it , paratus.  Fourteen  furnaces,  and  poor  Queen 
was  impossible  tho  provision  could  be  placed  Dess  could  not  got  fire  enough  to  cook  her 
hot  on  the  royal  board.  The  bakehouse  was  ' dinner,  which  pi’obably  consisted  of  a dish  of 
situated  in  Peascod-street — a quarter  of  a mile  baked  larupreys  ! 


distant  at  least ! How  great  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  Windsor  was  “ not  past 
halfe  a day’s  jouruey"  from  London — since 
tho  days  of  Edward  I.,  when  Queen  Eleanor  was 
wont  to  journey  to  the  metropolis  by  water,  her 
Majesty  being  an  indifferent  “horsewoman,” 
and  the  roads  impassable  by  the  cumbrous 
vehicles  in  which  even  royalty  was  then  obliged 
to  travel  ?§  In  the  days  of  the  Henrys,  the 
natural  soil,  rammed  down  and  strewn  with 
rnshes,  deposits  of  fish-bones,  fragments  of 
meat,  and  all  sorts  of  filth,  formed  tho  only  floor 
of  which  even  thebaron’shome  could  boast;  and  as 
a special  piece  of  regal  Iu.xury,  Henry  HI.  ordered 
a room  on  the  ground  floor  of  Windsor  Castle  to 
be  “boarded  like  a ship.”  Coming  back  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  is  a report  for 
the  year  1580,  in  which  it  is  stated  “ that  the 
maids  of  honour  desired  to  have  their  cham’oei’S 
ceiled,  and  the  partition  that  is  of  boards  to  bo 
made  higher,  for  that  the  servants  looked  over.” 
And  about  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  certain 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  guilty  of 


* “ Morry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  act  iii  , sc  1 
t Without  wishing  to  reflect  on  tho  conduct  of  onr 
military,  it  may  be  said  that  a place  the  population  of 
which  shows  every  sixth  or  seventh  man  to  bo  a soldier  is 
not  likely  to  beeomo  a favourite  family  residejice. 

t The  journey  may  now  be  accomplished  within  half  an 
hour. 

_ § Situations  have  undergone  a complete  inversion.  To 
judge  from  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewage  at  Richmoud  (be  other  day,  tbo  river 
Thames  will  soon  be  as  dry  as  “the  remainder  biscuit 
after  a voyage."  At  present  it  is  often  diUicult  to  float  a 
boat  from  Twickenham  to  Eichmond. 


If  Windsor  itself  has  not  lengthened  its  cords 
in  the  same  marvellous  manner  as  seme  other 
English  towns,  it  has  done  much  of  late  years  to 
strengthen  its  stakes.  From  the  mean  little  town 
it  once  was,  with  its  score  or  two  of  cottages  of  a 
single  room,  without  division  of  stories,  built  of 
clay  or  timber,  in  some  cases  possessing  a chim- 
ney, but  as  often  having  only  an  aperture  in  the 
roof  for  tho  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  with  its 
few  shops,  little  better  than  sheds,  Windsor  has 
grown  into  the  well-built  place  of  wealth  and 
importance  we  now  find  it.  There  are  still  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Castle, — in 
Church-lane,  Thames-street,  and  Peascod-street, 
— many  buildings  which  give  an  antiquated  look 
to  the  town,  remindiug  the  visitor  of  the  last  of 
tho  Stuarts,  or  tho  first  of  the  Georges.  “There 
are  here  aud  there,”  says  Stoughton,  in  Lis  in- 
teresting History  of  Windsor,  “ still  remaining  in 
Windsor  portions  of  houses  which  belong  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Duke’s  Head  £an  inn 
in  Peascod-street]  is  said  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Behind  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Lester,  confectioner,  in  High-street,  there 
is  a staircase  of  tho  time  of  the  Stuarts,  if  not 
earlier.  Tho  Free  School,  near  tho  church,  the 
bauk,  and  a house  close  to  tho  bridge,  are  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren.  Tho  last 
contains  some  beautiful  wood  carving,  attributed 
to  Grinling  Gibbons.”  But  the  old  tenements, 
with  their  angled  gables  to  the  front — the  fronts 
themselves  projecting  and  off  the  perpendicular, 
their  white  plaster  or  wooden  walls,  their  small 
square  windows,  with  lozenge-shaped  panes,  and 
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their  red  tiles  tinted,  rather  than  covered,  with 
green  moss,  are  gradually  giving  place  to  pale 
brick  and  bine-tiled  houses  of  modern  shape, 
and  more  comfortable  and  commodious  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  Windsor  shops  of  the  present  day,  it 
will  bo  sufScient  to  say  that  they  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  London  establishments 
generally.  It  is  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  that  the  most  marked  improvements  have 
taken  place  at  Windsor;  from  the  date,  in  fact, 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement 
of  the  town.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  de- 
cided steps  taken  towards  this  end  was  the 
removal,  about  1852,  of  a number  of  unsightly 
houses,  which  stood  in  tho  Castle-ditch,  ou  the 
eastern  side  of  Thames-street,  which  had  been 
so  long  a reproach  to  the  royal  burgh.*  Since  then 
the  town  has  been  gradually  extending  in  the  only 
direction  available  for  extension — that  is,  to- 
wards the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Clewer.  A cluster  of  houses  known  as  Clarence- 
villas,  and  another  called  Osbome-villas,  are 
very  good  examples  of  the  modern  suburban 
villa.  Tho  latest  erection  of  this  kind  here  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  villa  belonging  to  Mr.  Darvill, 
solicitor,  Windsor.  Tho  gi'onnds  surrounding 
the  house  have  been  laid  out  with  great  taste. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Clewer-road,  a new  street 
called  Bexley-street  is  a fair  specimen  of  the 
better  class  of  working  men’s  houses.  A row  of 
about  thirty  new  houses  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  Oxford -road,  at  tho  back  of  Bexley-street. 
These  houses  are  built  of  the  usual  pale  bricks, 
with  blue  tile  roof,  and  contain  two  fiats  of  four 
rooms,  at  the  rather  high  rent  of  111.  a year. 
They  have  small  garden-plots  in  front,  and 
cellarage,  &c.,  behind,  and  are  altogether  neat 
and  snug-looking.  But,  as  was  observed  to  ns, 
these  houses  are  all  very  well  for  tradesmen  and 
skilled  mechanics,  but  they  are  too  dear  for  the 
poorer  classes.  What  is  greatly  wanted  in 
Windsor  are  some  bouses  at  a rent  of  about  81. 
Indeed,  further  inspection  convinced  us  that 
something  really  ought  to  bo  done  to  provide 
more  habitable  accommodation  for  the  poor  of 
Windsor.  Directly  opposite  these  new  erections 
there  is  a colony  of  hovels  whose  wretchedness 
it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  anywhere.  This 
group  of  tenements  is  said  to  be  tho  worst  part 
of  Windsor ; and,  for  the  sake  of  our  species,  we 
earnestly  trust  that  it  may  bo  so.  Some  of  those 
hovels  are  two  stories  high,  and  are  built  of 
wood  ; others  are  one  story,  and  are  patchedand 
mended  like  hawkers’  tents.  The  locality,  which 
may  be  called  the  New-ent  of  Windsor,  is  in- 
habited by  that  class  of  persons  which  is  supposed 
to  give  moat  trouble  to  the  police.  It  is  the 
resort  of  tho  worst  class  of  prostitutes,  and  the 
lowest  characters  of  soldiers  ; and  it  may  afford 
some  notion  of  the  misery,  degradation,  and  filth 
of  Oxford-road  to  state  that  as  many  as  six  and 
seven  persona  of  both  sexes  have  been  found 
hnddled  together  in  one  of  these  apartments  j 
and  that,  while  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  tene- 
ments that  is  not  tottering  to  the  ground,  a 
whole  batch  of  thorn  was  recently  condemned 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  next  building  to  these  miserable 
dwellings  is  a not  inelegant  Ragged  School, 
adjoining  which  is  a bran  new,  thriving 
public-house.  It  is  not  less  suggestive  that 
the  landlord  of  these  hovels,  lately  deceased, 
we  believe,  made  a fortune  by  tho  vulgar  but 
seemingly  profitable  profession  of  rag-gathering. 
Bier-lane  (ominous  title  for  such  a neighbour- 
hood), a short  street  running  from  Thamea- 
strect  to  the  river,  and  almost  overshadowed  by 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  though  a decided  im- 
provement on  Oxford-road,  contains  several  over- 
crowded and  wretched  houses.  Tho  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  the  town  appear  to  have  taken 
alarm  at  this  neighbourhood.  At  all  events, 
they  deserted  their  chapel  in  this  lane,  and 
betook  themselves  to  a more  congenial  spot  to 
worship.  The  dwellers  in  Sodom  have  done 
their  best  to  revenge  tho  slur  by  riddling  its 
windows  with  missiles,  and  throwing  dirt  and 
obloquy  generally  on  the  sacred  edifice.  What 
a despised,  forgotten,  and  utterly  hopeless 
aspect  the  poor  chapel  wears. 

These,  and  such  like  dwellings  must  shortly 
be  still  more  overcrowded,  and  as  a matter  of! 
course,  rendered  still  more  wretched,  unless 

* It  wfts  on  this  occasion  that  an  ancient  sallyport 
leading  from  the  Castle,  and  extending,  it  is  heliered,  to 
Burnhftin  Abbey,  a distance  of  three  miles— passingunder 
the  Thames  in  its  course — was  discovered.  This  subter- 
raneous  passage,  which  is  cut  through  the  chalk-rock  on 
which  the  Castle  is  built,  is  about  6 ft.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
high.  The  sides  are  built  of  sound  masonry,  and  arched 
•wer  with  massive  stonework. 


something  be  done.  Certain  extensive  improve- 
ments, we  understand,  are  in  contemplation  in 
connexion  with  the  Infantry  Barracks,  and 
these  alterations,  wo  are  assured,  will  eject 
some  200  poor  families  from  their  houses  in 
Spring-gardens,  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 
There  are  no  suitable  houses  provided  for  them. 
Whither  are  they  to  go  ? What  is  to  become  of 
them  ? 

In  connexion  with  the  new  buildings  at 
Windsor,  may  be  mentioned  tho  St.  Andrew 
Convalescent  Hospital,  now  in  com-se  of  erection 
at  Clewer.  The  benevolent  characteristics  of 
this  institntion,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  jOxford  in  July  last, 
are,  “ that  it  will  provide  careful  nursiug  and 
medical  attendance  for  invalids  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  ordinary  hospitals,  or  are 
disqualified  from  admission  to  them ; while,  as 
far  as  possible,  employment  will  be  sought  for 
patients  who  on  their  recovery  may  require 
such  assistance,  and  in  cases  of  incurable  disease 
a quiet  home  will  be  secured  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life.”  The  new  hospital  stands  in  a 
meadow  off  Dedworth-road,  and  opposite  to  the 
House  of  Morey,  both  institutions  being  under 
one  management.  The  building  is  of  Gothic 
architecture;  it  is  nearly  devoid  of  ornament, 
but  will  have  a rather  elegant  and  imposing 
appearance  when  finished.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  freestone  facings,  and  will  consist  of  two 
stories,  and  an  attic  story. 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
hospital  internally.  It  will  contain  two  chief 
wards ; one  for  male,  the  other  for  female 
patients.  The  male  ward  will  measure  88  ft.  by 
25  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  24  ft.  additional  for  bath 
and  sick  rooms  ; tho  female  ward  will  be  100  ft. 
by  25  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  male  and  female  dining- 
halls  will  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  namely, 
33  ft.  by  25  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  and  both  halls 
will  have  groined  ceilings.  The  kitchen  and 
cooking  arrangements  will  be  complete  in  every 
way  : a kitchen  and  kitchen  store,  each  24  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; larder,  10  ft.  9 in.  by  10  ft. ; dairy,  14  ft. 
by  8 ft, ; a scullery,  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.  An 
apartment  under  this  scullery  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a night  school.  There  will  he  a chapel 
attached  to  tho  hospital,  measuring  58  ft.  by 
25  ft.  and  34  ft.  high,  with  open  timber  roof ; 
also  a mortuary  chapel,  17  ft.  by  9 ft. ; a 
sacristy,  12  ft.  by  7 ft; ; and  a surgery,  14  ft.  by 
10  ft.  Commodious  rooms  are  to  bo  provided 
for  the  sisters,  the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeon. 
The  entire  length  of  the  building  is  208  ft.;  the 
length  to  tho  roof,  52  ft. ; from  roof  to  eaves, 
32  ft. ; giving  a total  height  of  84  ft.  Tho  front 
entrance  is  to  bo  adorned  with  a small  belfry,  a 
clock,  and  an  effigy  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron 
saint  of  tho  hospital.  The  building  is  designed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  architect;  and  built  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Brothers,  of  Reading,  — the 
same  who  planned  and  erected  the  House  of 
Mercy.  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  about  fifty  inmates ; and  will  be 
ready  for  ocenpatiou  against  Christmas  next. 
The  estimated  cost  is  12,0001. 

A proposed  new  church  at  Eton  Wick  also  calls 
for  a word  of  notice.  Tho  present  school-room 
accommodation  being  found  insufficient  to  meet 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parish,  a movement 
has  been  set  on  foot  for  tho  erection  of  a suit- 
able church,  capable  of  seating  200  persons.  Tho 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
1,2001.  Of  this  sum  the  residents  of  Eton  Wick, 
the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  tho  labouring 
classes,  have  promised  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  701. ; aud  a further  sum  of  700L  has 
been  promised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
at  largo.  But  as  yet  the  site  has  nob  been  deter- 
mined upon,  nor  the  architect  selected. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  Windsor  appears 
to  bo  so  well  supplied  as  inns  and  public-houses, 
and  yet  it  is  a curious  thing  about  the  place  that 
there  is  always  a public-house  in  coarse  of  erec- 
tion in  it.  So  soon  asono  “public”  is  completed 
another  is  begun.  They  spring  up  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  with  mushroom-like  rapidity. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a couple  of  gin- 
palaces,  of  the  real  London  pattern,  have  been 
erected  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other ; a 
third  “ public  ” was  about  to  be  added  to  already 
well-stocked  Eton;  while  we  counted,  we  think, 
eight  or  ten  public-houses  whose  taps  could  nob 
have  run  more  than  the  twelve  months.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  town  records  that,  about  the 
year  1660,  there  were  upwards  of  seventy  public- 
houses  in  Windsor.  This  extraordinary  number 
has  received  considerable  additions  since  then. 
In  Peascod-street  alone,  a street  numbering  not 
more  than  fifty  houses  on  either  side,  there  are 


no  fewer  than  fourteen  inns  and  public-houses, 
besides  an  extensive  brewery.  Wo  question  if 
there  be  another  town  in  the  kingdom  that  can 
show  a similar  result,  Chatham  or  Woolwich 
probably  excepted.  Windsor  generally,  and 
Peascod-street  particularly,  from  a “ public  ” 
point  of  view,  would  be  a very  " happy  subject  ” 
for  the  pen  of  the  moralist.  We  commend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance. 


THE  PRETENTION  OP  STRIKES. 

Ix  our  volume  just  now  concluded,*  we  have 
set  forth  at  considerable  length  M.  Leclaire’s 
co-operative  movement.  Wo  continue  tho  ac- 
count of  the  regulations. 

When,  at  the  place  where  works  are  in  hand, 
tho  architect  or  proprietor  demands  the  head  of 
the  firm,  the  foreman  is  to  offer  himself,  explain- 
iug  the  difficulty  of  his  principal  being  disen- 
gaged at  the  moment,  aud  that  the  works  might 
be  retai'dcd.  If  accepted,  he  answers  to  tho 
questions,  and  avoids  being  indiscreet. 

“Ho  takes  note,  in  hia  book,  of  the  new  orders  (hat  may 
be  given  him,  unless  the  persons  prefer  to  write  them 
themselves. 

If  the  orders  relate  to  different  specialities,  andifthe 
foremen  of  these  specialities  are  at  the  place,  he  trans- 
mits them  to  them  immediately:  otherwise,  he  informs 
the  head-quarters  thereof. 

He  ought  to  execute  as  many  specimens  as  are  de- 
manded of  him : he  ought  not  to  recoil  before  any 
expenses  in  order  to  content  the  persons.  If  his  opinion 
be  demanded,  ho  ought  to  express  it  with  reserve  and 
propriety. 

Finally,  he  promises  only  that  which  it  is  possible  to 
keep  to : for,  nothing  is  more  hurtful,  and  gives  a worse 
opinion  of  oneself  and  of  tho  concern  that  one  represents, 
than  a lack  of  truth  : better  worth  while  to  finish  a day  in 
advance,  than  an  hour  in  delay." 

When  workmen  of  other  trades  are  behind- 
hand, so  as  to  hinder  prosecution  of  tho  painter’s 
work,  the  foreman  is  to  make  the  architect  or 
proprietor  aware  oftho  fact.  Similarly,  he  onght 
to  inform  them  should  ho  see  necessity  for  such 
otherworkmon — to  effect  some  urgent  reparation. 
And  the  rules  enjoin,  in  the  relations,  that  there 
should  be  no  manifestation  of  conceit  or  self- 
love. 

Having  remarked  that  by  habit,  usage,  aud 
even  taste,  persons  commissioning  work  prefer 
to  make  thoir  arrangements  with  the  head  of 
tho  establishment ; that  those  usages  should  be 
respected  ; aud  that  to  speak,  sec,  and  act,  only 
from  the  principal,  is  something  more  than  good 
taste,  M.  Leclaire  says  that  the  foreman  should 
execute  no  work  but  to  orders  of  the  owner  of 
the  premises,  the  architect,  or  the  principal : or, 
should  any  of  the  sub-tenants  desire  the  execu- 
tion of  works,  he  is  not  to  proceed  without 
written  order's  from  those  parties,  and  without 
having  informed  his  principal.  When  there  are 
changes  in  work  in  course  of  execution,  involving 
the  disappearance  of  work  already  executed,  the 
foreman  is  to  make  a note  of  tho  thing  sup- 
pressed, He  is  to  act  similarly  as  regards  im- 
portant preparatory  work  concealed  by  the  work 
of  the  finishing.  Otherwise,  or  should  he  omit  the 
notes  referred  to,  explanation  is  to  be  given  to 
the  principal. 

When,  for  economy,  tho  foreman  is  asked  to 
use  size  where  there  should  bo  oil,  he  is  to  get  a 
written  memorandum  from  the  client. 

Tho  following  clauses  relate  to  the  foreman’s 
duty  in  connexion  with  measurement.  When 
tho  works  woidd  require  that  more  than  one  day 
should  be  spent  on  this  measurement,  the  mea- 
surer should  have  notice  long  in  advance ; but 
the  foreman  ought  never  to  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  works  : he  ought  to  get  measured, 
the  portions  finished  of  them,  as  they  are 
finished.  For  a work  likely  to  occupy  little 
time,  he  is  to  give  notice  to  tho  measurer  at 
once,  explaining  that  after  a certain  3ay  he  will 
no  longer  be  on  tho  spot ; whilst,  in  tho  case  of 
a work  of  very  slight  importance,  measurement 
may  be  made  before  it  is  finished,  or  even  on 
commencing.  The  “Article”  then  says, — - 

‘'If,  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  the  foreman  should  make  a 
declaration  to  tho  measurer,  of  soma  works  executed  other* 
wise  than  they  really  are,  aud  if  ho  counts  works  that  ho 
bas  not  executed,  he  will  bo  dismissed.  One  has  seea 
foremen,  little  acrupulous,  lose  in  carousals  time  which  it 
would  have  been  tneir  duty  to  spend  in  work,  and  then 
enter  into  a transaction  with  their  conscience,  in  causing 
to  be  measured  works  that  they  had  not  executed. 

The  concern,  thought  they,  thus  would  not  suffer  any 

Eirejudicial  effect,  since  it  regained  from  one  side  what  it 
ost  from  the  other,” 

Every  foreman  having  no  shame  in  resorting 
to  such  expedients,  is  to  be  dismissed  imme- 
diately. 


See  p.  022,  and  anie. 
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Next  ihere  are  several  “ J.rticle5  ” relating  to 
the  settin  r men  to  work,  and  the  precantions  to 
betaken.  After  m?ntiomng  that  the  foreman 
sbonld,  before  everj’thing,  look  to  the  tools, 
cords,  and  ladders, — and  in  case  of  defects  in 
them,  take  measares  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  — and  after  enjoining  the  precaution 
of  pladng  a man  to  turn  pa'ssengors  off  the  foot- 
way (or  when  works  are  in  progress  next  the 
pnblic  street) , it  is  pointed  ont  that  in  distribut- 
ing the  work,  the  foreman  should  give  to  each 
one  enough  for  the  day,  so  as  not  to  be  called 
upon  oftener  than  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  own 
time.  In  work  on  which  more  particularly  there 
could  bo  loss  of  time,  the  foreman  is  to  choose 
preferably  those  who  belong  to  the  “ Society  de 
Secours  MutiicU,"  or  to  the  noyau  or  staff;  since 
these  always  acquit  themselves  better  than  new 
comers.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
foreman  ought  to  isolate  his  men,  and  arrange 
that  each  one  have  the  same  amount  of  work  ; 
thus  his  surveillance  will  be  simplified,  and  be 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  men  deserving  to 
belong  to  the  staff.  The  first  care  of  the  fore- 
man is  to  be  to  avoid  all  chatter  that  might  dis- 
tract him  from  his  administrative  measures, — 
these  latter  being  complicated  enough  to  exact 
all  bis  attention.  He  ought; — 1.  To  manage  so 
m to  avoid  every  sort  of  blunder,  and  not  to  allow 
bis  people  to  lose  a single  minute  : for  example, 
he  will  have  his  colours  mixed  a day  or  two  in 
advance,  and  he  will  foresee  the  place  that  each 
man  should  occupy  as  soon  as  he  has  achieved  a 
particular  duty ; 2.  To  avoid  executing  first, 
works  which  ought  to  bo  done  at  the  end  : and 
3.  Being  well  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  his 
duties,  to  be  first  upon  the  breach,  and  to  give 
the  example  of  assiduity  in  work  : otherwise  he 
cannot  aspire  to  a moral  infinence  upon  the 
workmen  that  he  directs.  A note  adds : — 

“The  foreman  does  not  ignore  that  in  the  ahspnee  of 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  the  ejes  are  fixed  upon 
him  : that  be  is  often  the  mark  of  criticism,  and  some- 
times also  the  object  of  flattery  ; he  knows  also  that  there 
are  preaumptnous  workmen,  who  to  gwe  Ihemselvoa  an 
air  of  importance,  criticise  everything,  and  are  incapable 
of  doing  anything  better  than  that  which  they  blame; 
others  who  have  the  war  of  flattering  the  foreman,  as  in 
order  to  interest  him  in  their  favour,— when  they  have  no 
other  object  than  to  employ  a part  of  their  day  in  iusig- 
nitieant  babbling,  and  to  laugn  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  listen  to  them.  The  foreman  therefore  cannot  put 
himself  too  much  on  his  guard  against  the  presuming,  the 
babblers,  and  the  lazy-bodiee,  who  employ  often  all  the 
means  possible  to  compromise  him.” 

Then  follow  “ Articles  ” r.dating  to  the  care  of 
the  tools  and  materials.  They  are  of  course  ap- 
plicable immediately  to  painters’  work;  but 
they  are  worth  mentioning.  It  having  been  ob- 
served that,  although  cleanliness  is  indispensable 
for  preserving  tools,  an  expenditure  of  time  in 
polishing  them  would  be  ridiculous, — particular 
directions  are  given,  such  as  that  on  each  occa- 
sion of  emptying  a vessel  containing  oil-colour, 
a little  turpentine  sljould  bo  put  in,  ami  the 
vessel  should  be  wiped ; otherwise,  the  colour 
drying  in  the  vessel,  much  time  will  be  required 
to  clean  it.  Or  the  pot  can  be  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing with  cinders,  sand,  or  earth.  Wooden 
buckets  are  not  to  be  left  without  water ; and 
nothing  is  to  be  put  in  them  which  has  a diying 
tendency.  On  the  approach  of  frost,  buckets, 
tubs,  watcr-colonrs,  and  everything  likely  to  get 
frozen,  are  to  bo  taken  into  the  cellar. 

In  winter,  when,  during  rain  or  thaw,  walla  are 
covered  with  moisture, — so  that  good  painting 
cannot  bo  done, — works  are  temporarily  sus- 
pended ; but  the  foreman  is  to  remain  at  his 
post,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  work- 
men for  presenting  themselves  every  morning  to 
ascertain  if  the  humidity  has  ceased. 

JI.  Leclaire  observes  that,  if  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  not  to  fall  short  of  any  of  his  rules, 
there  would  be  disorder  and  general  confusion  if 
the  foremen  swerved  from  certain  indispensable 
arrangements  which  are  the  subject  of  “Articles” 
following.  The  first  of  these  “Articles”  men- 
tions that  on  the  printed  sbeets  nsed  in  corre- 
sponding with  the  head-quarters,  there  are  in- 
structions which  each  one  should  read  and  apply 
himself  to ; otherwise  ho  would  be  considered  as 
trifling,  and  fulfilling  ill  his  mission.  When  the 
foreman  has  some  report  or  demand  to  make,  he 
is  desired  to  read  with  the  greatest  attention  the 
“ Articles” — a recapitulation  of  all  that  precedes. 
His  reports  and  demands  are  enumerated  as  ; — 
1.  The  giving  previous  notice  if  he  wants  men 
immediately,  and  indispensably,  and  the  stating 
the  number  of  them;  2.  If  lie  have  too  many 
men,  the  giving  notice  of  the  day  when  they 
will  be  disposable  (indicating  the  number  of 
them,  and  the  names),  but  never  sending  men 
for  orders  without  having  announced  in  advance 


their  disposability;  3.  If,  at  need,  ho  would  be 
able  to  find  employment  for  men  (stating  the 
number,  and  for  how  long)  ; 4-.  If  he  could  spare 
some  men  at  need,  and  for  how  long  (stating  the 
number  and  the  names) ; 5.  If  he  wants  a 
marbler,  line-drawer,  letterer,  paper -sizer,  rub- 
ber or  polisher  [/rotteur],  stone-colonrer,  glazier, 
gilder,  vamisher,  “ enduiseur,”  measurer,  (zinc- 
letters  on  fronts  that  have  to  be  repainted,  being 
to  be  removed  only  by  the  letterer)  j 6.  If  be 
have  disposable  tools,  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
number  of  them  ; 7.  If  be  wants  materials, 
whether  immediately,  or  shortly;  8.  What  day 
be  will  be  able  to  finish  his  works;  9.  What 
day  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  the  measurer 
to  him, — giving  notice  several  days  in  advance  ; 
10.  If  his  implements  sbonld  be  removed  for 
him,  to  indicate  the  day  and  hour;  and  11.  To 
arrange  so  that  his  demands  and  reports  of 
every  kind  reach  head-quarters  before  noon,  so 
that  they  may  bo  attended  to  on  the  following 
day.  When  the  foreman  expects  to  have  men 
disposable  from  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  even  Tuesday,  he  ought  to  give  notice 
at  the  office  in  the  day  of  Friday,  in  order  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  set  people  at  liberty, 
should  there  be  encumbrance ; this  being  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  workman  con  get  an 
engagement  when  the  week  is  commencing, 
more  readily  than  he  can  when  it  is  advanced. 
To  act  otherwise,  says  the  “ Reglement,”  is 
to  derogate  from  the  principle  that  in  an  esta- 
blishment, well  managed,  one  ought  never  to  set 
workmen  at  liberty  except  on  the  Saturday, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Each 
year,  on  the  15th  February,  stock  is  taken  of  the 
tools  and  materials  of  each  “ atelier,”  or  place  of 
work.  The  foremen  have  notice  of  this  from  the 
8th  of  the  month ; and  they  are  expected  to  take 
an  exact  and  detailed  list  of  everything,  beyond 
the  contents  of  their  own  basket,  of  the  nature 
of  tools,  ladders  and  ladder-steps,  hand-carts, 
bottles,  &c.  All  these  things  are  to  be  collected 
and  put  in  order, — that  the  list  be  checked  by 
those  charged  with  the  stock-taking;  aud  the 
foremen  are,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
making  demands  from  the  warehouse  during 
three  or  four  days  about  this  time,  or  are  to 
assure  themselves  that  the  material  or  thing  is 
not  counted  twice.  The  first  day  of  hiring  of 
any  workmen,  the  foreman  to  whom  they  are 
sent,  has  to  report  to  the  oflSce  their  attendance, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  each.  Every 
Friday  before  the  pay-day,  the  foreman  asks  each 
workman  under  his  orders,  for  the  note  of  his 
dny-time ; and  the  foreman  posts  it  to  the  office,  in 
an  envelope,  with  the  “ fcuillc  d^atclicr,"  or  shop- 
paper,  mentioned  in  a previous  “JriicZtJ.”  He 
transmits  these  papers  so  that  they  may  arrive 
at  the  office  by  one  o'clock  at  the  latest.  Should 
it  happen  on  the  Friday,  that  a workman,  pre- 
sent in  the  morning,  absent  himself  afterwards, 
the  foreman  writes  immediately  to  the  office, 
posting  his  letter  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour 
when  the  man  should  arrive.  The  “feuille 
d' atelier”  is  returned  to  the  foreman  on  the 
Saturday  night.  Ho  carries  forward  the  Satur- 
day to  the  Monday  inclnaively,  and  gets  another 
fcuille  in  place,  on  the  Monday  evening. 

There  is  a class  of  works  described  as  “fra- 
rauj:  par  enlevage”  or  such  as  have  to  be  done, 
as  in  some  offices  and  warehouses,  by  night,  or 
at  holiday-time.  The  foreman  is  directed  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  these,  some  days 
in  advance,  and  confer  with  the  head  of  the 
establishment  as  to  the  materials  aud  men  re- 
quired, and  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
finish  in  the  allotted  time.  When  works  of  the 
character  are  to  be  executed  in  a single  day  or 
night,  the  whole  of  the  men  are  taken  from  some 
work  in  progress,  or  from  several  works.  Tools 
are  delivered  to  the  men  ; and  they  are  respon- 
sible for  these  till  they  return  them  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

When  no  more  than  ten  men  are  at  work  at 
the  same  place,  a siugle  foreman  and  an  assist- 
ant are  sufficient  for  tlie  direction  and  the  pre- 
paration of  colours ; but  when  there  are  more 
than  ten  men,  groups,  of  at  most  ten  men  each 
group,  are  formed ; there  is  a foreman  to  eacli ; 
and  each  man  obeys  his  foreman  alone.  There 
is  However  a foreman  over  all,  to  take  in  the 
“ensemble”  of  the  business.  Should  certain 
work  be  behind-band,  and  requiring  one  or  two 
more  men,  the  principal  foreman  has  to  address 
himself  to  one  of  the  other  foremen,  in  order  to 
get  the  men  from  one  group  to  put  them  to  ano- 
ther, and, — 

" . . . . in  order  that  there  may  he  no  confusion, 

he  respects  with  the  greatest  care  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity i he  displaoes  no  man;  the  chief  of  the  gronp  that . 


has  too  many  men,  deagnafes  those  whom  he  can  dispense 
with  ; nevertheless,  each  foreman  of  a group  is  bound,  on 
his  side,  to  conform  to  the  demand  of  the  principal  fore- 

When  the  importance  of  the  cose  requires,  the 
principal  foreman  visits  the  works  before  com- 
mencement, with  the  foremen  of  groups,  and 
concerts  with  them  the  course  to  be  taken. 
Ladders  are  placed,  and  colours  mixed,  in  such 
cases,  before  the  arrival  of  the  general  body  of 
men.  Each  foreman  of  a group  keeps  a list  of 
his  own  men,  and  hands  it  to  the  principal  fore- 
man ; the  list  kept  by  tbe  latter,  however,  is 
that  from  which  the  accounts  at  head-quarteis 
are  made  ont. 

The  concluding  portion  of  tho  “ Reglenienf,” 
relating  still  more  immediately  than  what  haa 
preceded,  to  painters’  work, — and  having  for  its- 
object  to  point  ont  tho  modes  of  proceeding  for 
economy  of  time  in  tbe  execution  of  works,  and 
the  production  of  the  best  result,  would  nob 
furnish  us  with  much  matter  hearing  immediatehj 
upon  the  subject  of  these  articles.  M.  Leclaire 
reverts  to  the  effects  of  competition  in  the  re- 
duction of  prices  below  those  for  which  good 
work  can  be  done ; and  says  that  workmen,  so 
often  the  instruments  of  fraud,  kuow  well  that  iT 
certain  contractors  have  recourse  to  the  great 
reductions  that  they  make,  aud  yet  realise  pro- 
fits, ic  is  only  because  such  parties  employ  inferior 
materials  and  unlawful  means.  Probity  being 
the  rule  of  conduct  of  his  own  establish- 
ment,— and  since  only  by  good  employment  of 
time,  and  a great  amount  of  business,  can  it 
arrive  at  some  rcsnlts, — be  says,  it  is  then  indis- 
pensable that  all  tbe  persons  attached  to  the 
concern  do  their  duty,  and  gain  tho  wages  that 
they  receiv’C.  He  truly  says, — • 

" We  have  so  roany  more  titles  to  exact  perfection  in- 
work, and  a conscientious  employment  of  tiine,  that  the 
intelligeut  and  laborious  workmen  who  settle  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  who  grow  old  there,  are  tbe  object  of 
regards  that  they  will  not  meet  with  everywhere." 

In  case  of  accident,  help  is  afforded  to  the 
wounded  : in  case  of  mutiiatiou,  pensions  are 
granted  ; and  pensions  for  old  oge  are  given  to 
those  who  have  acquired  rights,  by  their  sta- 
bility in  the  establishment.  Kespecting  the  part 
referred  to,  of  the  system  of  tho  concern,  as  well 
as  tho  results  in  character  and  habits  of 
the  workmen,  wo  have,  however,  given  ample 
particulars.  M.  Leclaire,  at  the  end  of  tho 
“ Reglement,”  expresses  hope  that  the  work- 
men and  emjiloy^s  will  comprehend  that  their 
dignity  is  engaged  with  that  of  their  chief, 
and  repeats  that  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  merit  the  consideration 
of  persons  giving  their  confidence.  And  this 
result  has  been  produced.  Tho  “ Rojlcinent,”  as 
we  have  said,  contains  much  information  on 
the  manner  of  executing  painters’  work, — not 
omitting  explanation  of  means  by  which  saving 
to  the  contractor  may  be  effected  ; aud  as  a copy 
is  handed  to  each  person  having  relations  with 
the  establishment,  tho  confidence  is  not  accorded 
without  some  means  of  judging  whether  it  be- 
deserved. 


OLD  ABEEDEEN. 
bykon’s  rouse. 

With  reference  to  our  recent  notices  of  Aber- 
deen, we  Iiave  received  several  communications, 
but  find  no  occasion  in  consequence  to  retract 
any  of  our  observations.  In  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  a town,  we  cannot  expect  to  please 
evervbody,  and  do  not  try  to  do  so.  “A  Student 
of  King’s  College”  writes  to  thank  us  for  our 
“ well-timed  remarks  ; ” but  he  regrets  that  we 
should  have  altogether  passed  the  considera- 
tion of  this  ancient  town,  with  its  college  and 
cathedral.  Some  of  the  information  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  furnish  wo  make  room 
for  below ; adding  here,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  it  w-as  not  oar  object  to  give  a long  his- 
torical or  descriptive  account  of  the  place.  Wo 
have,  however,  drawn  upon  our  notes  and  re- 
collection for  some  additional  particulars  of 
a city  which  (notwithstanding  its  backslidings), 
we  have  already  said,  mast  always  be  a source  of 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  inhabitants. 

In  our  last  articles,  we  spoke  of  New  Aberdeen ; 
we  shall  now  make  a few  remarks  on  Old  Aber- 
deen, which,  onr  readers  will  remember,  we  de- 
scribed as  being  a separate  town,  with  distinct 
charters  and  privileges,  as  well  as  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  town  of  Old  Aberdeen  stands  about  a mile 
and  a half  north  of  New  Aberdeen,  close  to  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Don,  on  the  road  to  Peterhea<i 
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and  FraBerburgli.  It-  lias  a carious  antique  and 
rustic  appearance,  presenting  a strange  contrast 
to  its  younger  and  more  flourisliing  contempo- 
rary 5 its  environs  (wbich  are,  for  the  most  part, 
profusely  adorned  with  gardens)  have  anair  of  soli- 
tude and  repose  ; and  this  with  its  ancient  eccle- 
siastical buildings  put  us  something  in  mind  of  a 
Medimval  Spanish  town,  like  Seville  or  Toledo. 
The  approach  over  the  Don  is  very  picturesque. 
Tho  river  flows  through  a deep,  narrow,  rocky 
bed,  surmounted  with  exuberant  foliage;  and  it 
is  spanned  at  a distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  sea  by  the  famous  old  Bridge 
of  Don  (or  Brig  o’  Balgownie,  as  it  should  pro- 
perly bo  styled),  ono  of  the  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  bridges  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

This  romantic  structure  consists  of  one 
Gothic  arch  built  over  tho  narrowest  part  of  the 
river,  and  resting  on  a rock  at  each  end.  It  is 
C6  ft.  10  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  S-IJ-  ft. 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Tho  water 
underneath  is  19i-  ft.  deep  at  low  tide.  In  Gor- 
don’s description  of  Aberdeen,  published  in 
1661,  we  find  the  following  : “ No  man  can  cer- 
tainly tell  who  built  the  old  bridge  of  Don.  The 
common  and  most  probable  report  is  that  the 
renowned  Prince  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, at  such  a time  as  he  banished  Bishop 
Henry  Cheyno  (he  was  connected  with  tho 
Cumin  faction,  and  had  sworn  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  king  of  England  ; but  he  was  restored 
by  Bruce,  and  proved  loyal  over  afterwards) 
from  bis  see,  and  drove  him  out  of  Scotland, 
.did  command  to  sequestrate  the  bishop’s  yearly 
revenue,  to  be  employed  in  pious  uses,  and  that 
this  bridge  (which  is  lyko  to  be  tme)  was  built 
with  a part  of  that  revenue.”  Sir  Alexander 
Hay,  lord  clerk  register,  by  a charter,  dated 
February  1st,  1605,  granted  to  the  council  and 
community  certain  annuities  to  answer  as  a 
fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of  repairing  and 
otherwise  supporting  the  bridge.  In  that  char- 
ter he  particularly  mentions  that  the  bridge  was 
the  work  of  the  renowned  and  illustrious  King 
Robert  Bruce,  and  that  he  learned  this  from 
certain  annals  to  which  ho  had  access.  Of 
course,  you  will  see  from  this  that  any  part 
which  Bishop  Cheyne  had  in  the  erection,  if 
ever  he  had  any,  was  quite  involuntary.  On  a 
buttress  at  the  south-east  comer  of  tho  bridge 
there  is  a tablet  bearing  the  arms  of  Kay. 

"Wo  shall  add  here  that  this  " Brig  o’  Bal- 
jgownio,”  as  it  is  called,  is  celebrated  by  Lord 
Byron  in  the  tenth  canto  of  “ Don  Juan,”  in 
lines  which  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers,  but 
which  will  bear  repetition  : — 

“And  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne’  brings  Scotland  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear 
streams, 

The  Dec,  the  Don,  Balgownie’s  brig’s  black  wall,* 

AU  my  boy  feelings — all  my  gentler  dreams  I” 

Several  streets,  courts,  and  closes  in  Old 
Aberdeen  challenge  our  attention  by  their  sin- 
•gnlar  and  ancient  features  : and  also  by  their 
want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  The  town- 
house  is  a very  plain  granite  building,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Trades  Hospital,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Matu- 
rine  Convent,  was  founded  iu  1533.  by  Bisbop 
Danbar.  There  are  no  remains  left  of  tho 
bishop’s  palace.  Indeed,  the  only  buildings  de- 
serving of  tho  least  atndy  are  now  reduced  to 
two  ip  number;  viz.,  King’s  College  and  the  old 
cathedial. 

The  buildings  of  King’s  College  stand  at  a 
little  distance  from  tJie  town,  and  are  con- 
spicuous from  the  appearance  of  the  square 
tower,  whioh_  springs  at  the  summit  into  the 
form  of  an  imperial  crown,  surmounted  by  a 
■cross.  The  original  gurgoyles  have,  it  should 
seem,  disappeared,  and  the  rain-water  is  now 
caiTied  oft'  by  a series  of  ugly  leaden  conductors, 
one  of  which  spoils  the  look  of  the  front  eleva- 
tion, by  passing  at  an  irregular  angle  above  the 
dial  of  the  clock.  The  buildings  occupy  the 
sides  of  a spacious  quadrangle,  and  have  recently 
undergone  extensive  additions  and  repairs : 
hence,  of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  con- 
fusion and  mixtures  both  of  style  and  material. 
All  the  older  parts  are  built  of  granite,  with 
either  round-headed  or  sharp  Early  English 
arches  ; while  the  restored  portions  have  fronts 
of  polished  sandstone,  and  florid  Perpendicular 
windows.  The  chapel,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
consists  of  the  choir  merely  of  the  old  college 
church,  with  a modern  timber  roof ; and  it  still 
possesses  some  interesting  specimens  of  carved 


_*  Tho  “ black  wall " refers  to  an  ancient  poetical  legend 
of  the  bridge,  which  is  quoted  in  Moore's  life,  in  a note 
to  this  passage. 


black  oak  in  the  prebendary’s  stalls  and  sur- 
rounding screen,  which  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  anything  else  of  the  kind  m Scotland.  But 
the  ancient  decorations,  both  of  this  building 
and  of  tho  common  hall,  have  been  sadly  dis- 
figured by  the  modern  improvements.  The 
library, — which  is,  we  believe,  a valuable  collec- 
tion,— occupies  the  nave  of  the  old  church,  hut 
no  proper  preparation  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  the  books  ; and  the  space  is  quite  inadequate. 
We  may  add,  that  a recommendation  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  University  Commissioners 
of  1838,  that  King’s  College  and  llarischal 
College  should  be  united,  so  as  to  constitute  one 
university  of  Aberdeen  ; and  this  recommenda- 
tion was  carried  into  eflect  by  the  Act  of  1858. 

The  cathedral  of  Old  Aberdeen  (or,  as  it  is  now 
legally  intituled,  the  parish  church  of  Old 
St.  llaclmr)  has  been  so  frequently  described 
and  delineated  that  most  of  our  readers  must 
retain  a vivid  conception  of  its  character.  But 
we  quote  our  correspondent’s  remarks  on  its 
history.  “As  it  stands  it  resembles  tho  long, 
low,  dark-looking  hull  of  a stranded  ship ; and 
this  metaphor,  alas ! although  rude,  will  serve  to 
describe  its  stormy  history.  It  is  tho  third 
church  which  has  been  erected  on  that  site. 
Designed  by  a Bishop  Alexander  Kyninmunde, 
who  succeeded  to  the  ecclesiastical  see  in  the 
year  1357,  tho  work  must  have  proceeded  very 
slowly,  for'  it  was  only  9 ft.  high  at  hie  death  in 
1381.  Fifty  years  later  Bishop  Lichtouu  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  spire,  on  the  east 
end,  and  of  the  two  towers  on  the  west  end ; 
and  Bishop  Lindsay,  his  successor,  completed 
thereof  of  tho  navo  about  l-tio.  Elpliinston,  tho 
most  celebrated  of  the  Aberdeen  bishops,  whose 
tomb  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  tho 
chapel  in  King’s  College,  succeeded  to  the  see  in 
148J-,  and  prosecuted  the  works  with  great  zeal; 
and  finally,  G.^vin  Dunbar,  the  wit  and  tho  poet, 
who  became  bishop  in  1518,  succeeded  at  length 
iu  getting  the  venerable  church  completed.  But 
it  -was  not  destined  to  remain  longer  than  forty 
years  entire.  The  Reformation  came,  and  the 
iconoclasts,  -with  their  iron  hammers,  and 
tho  sequestrators  of  the  episcopal  revenues, 
and  tho  rest  of  the  “ instruments  of  the  Lord’s 
vengeance,”  and  did  their  work  on  the  granite 
cathedral ! It  is  now,  like  many  another  stately 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  transformed  into  a parish 
kirk;  but  even  this  process  has  not  altogether 
succeeded  in  destroying  its  simple  architectural 
beauty,  nor  its  histoi’ical  and  ecclesiological 
interest.” 

Wo  proceed,  however.  Before  leaHng  Old 
Aberdeen  (of  which  we  had  only  time  to  take 
a very  limited  view)  we  must  note  a remarkable  . 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  burgh  has  no  debt  on  its  bead. 
Tho  New  Aberdeen  people  are  wicked  enough  to 
say  that  the  reason  is  obvious — it  has  vei'y  little 
property  of  its  own,  and  hence  it  has  no  credit ! 
This  question,  however,  which  has  two  or  three 
sides,  is  too  important  to  bo  discussed  at  present. 
In  returning  from  Old  Aberdeen,  via  tho  mouth 
of  tlie  Don,  we  pass  the  very  handsome  new 
bridge  which  has  been  erected  from  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  old  bridge  we  have  mentioned. 
Then  we  cross  the  Old  Town  (or  Aulton)  links — 
obviously  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river,  which  are, 
it  is  proposed,  to  bo  irrigated  under  the  new 
sewage  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  Aberdeen. 
We  also  pass  by  the  llilitia  Barracks,  which, 
oddly  enough,  wo  mistook  for  a prison,  until  we 
inquired  about  the  real  character  of  the  build- 
ings. Not  far  off  we  obseiwed  a powder  maga- 
zine, which  may  be  said  to  lie  iu  dangerous 
proximity  to  these  baiTacks — although,  perhaps, 
if  no  militia  were  quartered  there  at  the  time,  its 
explosion  might  do  no  harm  ! 

On  our  way  from  the  Old  Town  links  to  the  New 
Town  pier  we  notice  the  curious  little  fisher  “ touu” 
of  Fittie,  or  Foot-dee,  consisting  of  two  squares 
of  wretched  cottages,  which  are  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  fishermen  and  their  families,  -who  dwell 
apart  and  iutenuarry  with  each  other,  and  are 
in  all  respects  a peculiar  people,  even  among  the 
Aberdonians.  Generally  speaking,  the  villages 
near  Aberdeen  are  quite  as  strange  to  the 
English  eyo  as  those  of  Savoy  or  Switzerland. 
The  grey  granite  houses,  rough-cast  or  half 
dressed,  the  high  pitch  of  the  triangular  roofs, 
the  dormer  windows,  and  peculiarly  fashioned 
chimneys, — these  and  other  features  give  them 
a decidedly  foreign  aspect,  which  is  greatly  j 
enhanced  by  the  patois  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
all  the  provincial  dialects,  indeed,  into  which 
the  lusty  and  exuberant  Anglo-Saxon  speech  is 
divided,  the  colloquial  Aberdeenshire  is  alike 
the  most  barbarous  and  unintelligible. 

The  last  thing  we  did  before  leaving  Aber- 


deen, was  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  that  bouse  iu 
Broad-street  in  which  Byron  uud  his  mother  re- 
sided during  a certain  period  of  his  boyhood.  It 
is  at  this  moment  occupied  by  Hr.  Rennie,  a 
letterpress  printer,  who  courteously  showed  us 
over  the  rooms.  Strange  mutation ! that  the 
residence  of  the  youthful  “ George  Gordon  Byron 
Dominus,”  as  he  was  grandiloquently  styled  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  should  now  he 
converted  into  a printing-office,  — that  his 
mother’s  drawing-room  should  now  he  trans- 
formed into  a case-room, — and  that  a Colnmbian 
press  should  be  tho  sole  tenant  of  his  dai-k  and 
solitary  bedroom  ! Yet  not  so  strange,  some 
transcendental  philosopher  might  say,  when  wo 
reflect  on  tho  prodigious  quantity  of  valuable 
copy  which  the  poet  supplied  to  the  printers  in 
his  lifetime ! 

“ Shades  of  the  dead ! do  we  uot  hear  your  voices  ?" 

There  can  ho  no  doubt  about  tho  identity 
of  tho  premises,  for  the  name  of  Byron’s 
mother  appears  on  the  first  roll  of  police  rate- 
payers which  was  over  made  up  in  Aberdeen 
{i.e.,  in  the  year  1799),  in  connexion  with  this 
very  house,  although  she  could  not  have  been 
the  tenant  for  more  than  a year  or  two.  Broad- 
street  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  best  streets  in 
the  town.  The  shops  were  occupied  by  the  princi- 
pal merchants,  and  the  floors  above  by  tho  moat 
fashionable  people.  Even  yet  the  fine  old  ashlar 
fronts  and  antique  window  cornices  have  some- 
thing of  a noble  and  aristocratic  air  ; although  it 
must  be  said  the  present  tenants  belong  to  a 
lower  grade  of  society. 

The  house  itself  cannot  bo  moro  than  a cen- 
tury old.  It  must  have  been  built  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  the  house  opposite,  which  bears  the 
date  on  the  upper  course  of  one  of  its  end  walls 
1762.  tVo  enter  by  a tolerably  wide  passage  to 
a common  stau'case ; and,  mounting  the  timber 
steps  by  tho  aid  of  a heavy  old-fashioned  maho- 
gany rail  with  balusters  of  the  same  material, 
we  arrive  at  tho  first  floor,  which  was  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Captain  Byron.  This  floor  consists  of 
seven  apartments.  The  drawing-room,  which 
has  a suite  of  tlireo  windows,  looks  into  Broad- 
street, — at  that  time,  doubtless,  a fashionable 
promenade,  like  Union-street  in  our  day ; and 
the  parlour  at  the  back  looks  into  the  court-yard 
of  JIarischal  College.  But  the  view  from  the  par- 
lour is  interrupted  and  the  light  obstructed  by 
the  old  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  tho  antique 
Gothic  •adndow  of  which  stands  about  10  ft. 
distant  only  from  the  wall  of  Byron’s  house. 
Both  of  these  rooms,  we  guessed,  are  about 
21  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  9 ft., — well  finished  in  the 
interior,  having  double  facie  mouldings  in  tho 
doors  and  windows,  moulded  surbascs,  and  good 
plaster  cornices  ! which  is  more  thau  we  can  say 
of  some  of  the  newer  houses  in  the  town.  The 
ceilings,  it  will  bo  seen,  are  very  low,  and  it  is 
worth  observing  that  the  house  must  have  been 
planned  without  the  slightest  pi'ovision  for  a 
cistern,  a sink,  or  a water-closet.  Indeed,  there 
was,  iu  the  shape  of  water  supply,  nothing  but 
a few^  pump-wells  in  Aberdeen  when  the  house 
was  built. 

But  our  interest  in  this  Aberdeen  House 
culminates  in  the  small  centre  apartment  that 
is  still  pointed  out  as  tho  bed-room  of  tho 
youthful  poet,  which  wo  enter  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  long  dark  lobby.  This  bed- 
room is  12  ft.  by  9 ft.  and  9 ft. ; and,  being 
destitute  of  windows,  it  is  ‘Gnterlighted,”  as 
our  American  cousins  would  say,  iu  the  first 
place,  by  a fanlight  above  the  door  into  tho 
before-mentioned  dark  lobby  ; and,  secondly,  by 
a sort  of  aperture,  It  in.  by  10  in.,  cirt  in  a 
sloping  direction  upwards  through  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  which,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we 
must  denominate  a “skew  skylight,”  after 
the  manner  of  tho  Scottish  builders.  This  open- 
ing in  tho  wall  might  have  been  originally 
intended  for  a chimney,  or  it  might  have  been 
an  after-thought  of  the  designer  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  lighting  a dark  room ; but,  at  all 
events,  it  has  only  been  partially  successful.  It 
is  uncommonly  like  the  window  of  a cellar  or  a 
dungeon;  in  fact,  the  Bastile,  as  Delaroche’a 
picture  shows  us,  was  lighted  upon  such  a 
principle. 

The  present  proprietor  of  tho  proi^erty  is  a 
Dr.  Birnie,  who  went  to  school  with  Byron,  and 
has  himself  some  local  reputation  as  a poet.  He 
has,  at  least,  published  a volume  of  miscellane- 
ous poetry.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of 
our  civil  typographer  whether  ho  had  many 
visitors.  “No,”  he  replied  ; “ they  got  more  at 
the  Comb  works  or  tlio  Granite  works.”  Now 
and  then  a humble  pilgrim  came,  as  we  did. 
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Thackeray  had  called  during  his  stay  in  Aber- 
deen, while  lectnring  on  the  four  Georges  ; and 
uncovered  his  noble  bead  at  the  shrine  of  a 
loftier  genius.  Ono  irrepressible  enthnsiast  of 
the  name  of  Potts,  and  his  wife,  took  possession 
of  the  premises  a whole  afternoon,  in  order  as 
they  intended  to  have  an  impromptu  poem 
printed  off  on  the  spot  to  tho  memory  of  Byron. 
But  tho  muse  was  nnpropitions  : the  genius  of 
the  place  was  inexorable  ; and  the  threnody  of 
the  illustrious  Potts,  for  aught  wo  know,  still 
germinates  in  the  bosom  of  the  events  which  are 
possible ! 

In  conclusion,  wo  commend  this  house  of 
Byron’s,  together  with  other  haunts  of  bis  youth- 
ful footsteps  (such  as  the  farmhouse  at  Balla- 
trich,  in  Decside),  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spalding  Club.  They  might  do  worse  things,  we 
think,  than  illnstrate  and  preserve  such  “ scenes 
of  my  childhood.”  Who  can  tell  how  that 
gloomy  cell  may  have  influenced  the  power  and 
turned  away  the  tendencies  of  that  brilliant 
Imagination!  What  dreams!  — what  horrid 
nightmares  may  not  have  occurred  in  that  ill- 
lighted  and  ill-ventilated  apartment ! Some 
future  biographer  of  tho  illustrious  poet  will 
doubtless  found  a psychological  theory  on 
our  observations.  A clever  casuist  might,  per- 
haps, discover  some  relation  between  Byron’s 
ethics  and  tho  Aberdeen  morality.  But  who 
shall  tell  ns  of  the  circumstances  which  produced 
on  his  mind  sneh  indelible  traces  of  sadness 
and  misanthropy,  or  as  ho  himself  describes  : — 

“Tbo  furrows  oflong  thought  and  dried  up  tears, 
Wliich  ebhing,  leare  a sterile  track  behind.* 

We,  at  all  events,  will  not  pretend  to  solve  the 
mystery,  and  so  for  the  present  we  most  say, — 
“ Adien,  dear  heart  of  Aberdeen  !” 


WEXFORD  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

lEELAND, 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  important  of 
those  bnildings  which  the  benevolence  and  fore- 
thought of  our  country  magnates  have  provided 
thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho  land 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  those  in  whom  the 
lamp  of  reason  is  dimmed,  is  situated,  as  in- 
deed  the  majority  of  these  district  asylums  are 
situated,  on  tho  choicest  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
Enniscorthy,  commanding  a view  or  views  of 
considerable  extent  np  and  down  the  Slaney ; a 
river  highly  favoured  in  scenery,  and  extending 
for  miles  across  a beautiful  undulating  country, 
terminated  by  a range  of  hills  in  the  distance, 
which  has  clothed  them  ” with  its  azure  hue,”  of 
which  Mount  Leinster,  Kilteely  (celebrated  for 
good  granite),  and  Scallop  Gap,  form  a part.  At 
a short  distance  from  tho  rear  of  the  new  building 
a capital  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  once 
famed  Vinegar  Hill,  known  yet  by  a low  tower 
which  caps  it. 

The  asylum  of  which  we  have  now  especially 
to  speak,  occupies  an  elevated  position,  and  is 
set  back  about  250  yards  from  the  Wexford-road, 
and  lies  paralkd  with  that  road  and  the  River 
Slaney. 

It  is  intended  to  lay  out  tho  ground  in  front 
in  terraces  and  slopes,  as  has  been  done  in  most 
instances  of  the  kind. 

The  total  length  of  the  building  is  630  ft. ; 
which  comprises  a main  or  centre  block,  124  ft. 
long,  containing  the  physician’s  residence  and 
offices,  board-room,  the  chapel,  the  dining-hall, 
housekeeper’s  room,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion that  may  be  common  to  all  classes  and 
sexes  of  the  patients,  of  whom  there  wiU  be 
about  280. 

A male  wing  to  the  east,  and  a female  wing  to 
the  west,  each  exceeding  232  ft.,  and  containing, 
on  each  of  three  floors,  a day-room  or  a dormi- 
tory for  thirty-six  patients,  34  ft.  by  27  ft. ; one 
for  fifteen  patients,  23  ft.  by  34  ft. ; and  cells, 
9 ft.  by  7 ft.,  to  correspond. 

The  convalescent  patients  are  placed  near  the 
centre  building,  and  the  violent  patients  at  the 
extreme  end. 

The  ends  of  the  wings  may  be  described  as 
T'Shaped;  the  building  extending  to  the  rear 
forms  the  infirmary  for  each  sex  ; that  extending 
to  tho  front,  60  fc.,  is  appropriated  to  day-rooms 
and  residences,  stretching  over  248  ft.  from 
front  to  rear. 

To  the  rear  of  the  central  block,  which  pro- 
jects 81  ft.  is  placed  the  kitchen  building,  with 
its  Qsnal  laundry  and  other  offices  ; also  a recrea- 
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tion  and  dining  hall,  measuring  62  ft.  by  29  ft. 
and  about  36  ft.  high  to  a waggon-headed  ceiling. 
This  room  is  well  calculated  to  answer  as  a 
concert-hall,  a purpose  which  at  intervals  it  is 
likely  to  serve. 

The  kitchen  is  30  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  of  good 
height.  Close  to  tho  kitchens  aro  a small  farm- 
yard and  offices,  and  over  100  ft.  of  alow  build- 
ing occupied  as  workshops  for  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  and  a coal-shed. 
A tall  and  well-formed  chimney-shaft  carries  off 
the  smoko  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,  &o. 

Tho  heights  of  the  ceilings  are  12  ft.,  and 
there  are  three  floors  in  height. 

Fresh  air  will  be  supplied  to  the  cells 
mainly  from  the  corridors,  in  a manner  mo- 
derated in  extremes  of  temperature  through 
openings  a few  feet  overhead,  filled  with  perfo- 
rated zinc.  The  foul  or  vitiated  air  is  conveyed 
from  each  cell  through  a flue  in  the  internal 
wall  to  a trunk  running  along  in  the  roof, 
through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  tho  central 
tower,  induced  thither  by  rarefaction ; in  addi- 
tion the  windows  throughout  will  bo  made  to 
open  up  and  down,  the  pivot  sashes  being,  it  is 
thought  with  reason,  abandoned. 

Tho  heating  will  be  altogether  by  means  of 
fireplaces,  most  of  the  cells  being  provided 
with  them  as  well  as  tho  day-rooms,  dormico- 
ries,  (fee. 

Great  facilities  exist,  and  are  taken  advantage 
of,  for  tho  water  supply.  A tank  at  the  top  of 
each  of  five  lofty  towers  will  be  kept  constantly 
fall,  and  will  command  any  part  of  tho  building 
where  water  may  be  required. 

These  towers  will  form  a landmark  for  miles 
around.  A tower  in  each  wing  of  112  ft.  alti- 
tude ; in  tho  centre  building,  two  100  ft.  each, 
and  one  of  90  ft.  These  heights,  coupled  with 
the  effect  of  the  materials  of  which  they  and  the 
buildings  are  composed,  cannot  fail  to  place  tho 
design  high  in  the  list  of  erections  of  a like  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  Tho  decoration,  composed 
of  contrastive  colours  mainly,  in  tho  brick  and 
stone,  is  of  a bold  kind.  There  is  no  timidity 
observable  here  ; a little  would  have  been  salu- 
tary : the  stone  is  of  granite,  and  is  quarried  at 
Kilteely  before  named.  It  is  more  workable  than 
Dalkey  granite;  it  wonld,  in  fact,  suit  well  for 
polished  work  in  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

White  Paisley  bricks  aro  used  in  panels,  and 
form  the  chief  dressings  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  are  the  chief  vehicle  of  ornament, 
moat  of  which  is  of  a serrated  character.  The 
body  of  the  w-ork  is  composed  of  red  bricks,  made 
on  the  ground  and  in  a field  adjoining  the 
asylum  premises.  The  bricks  are  compressed 
and  kiln-burnt.  A large  number  has  recently 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  a tunnel  for  tho 
Dublin  and  Wexford  railway.  It  is  expected 
that  the  works  of  the  lunatic  asylum  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation  in  April, 
1866. 

The  total  cost  may  be  stated  as  about  40,0001. 
Tho  architects  are  Messrs.  Farrell  & Bell ; and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  Patrick  Kerr.  Mr.  Bergin 
is  clerk  of  tho  works. 


ILLUMINATED  DRAWINGS. 

Mk.  Henry  Shaw  is  exhibiting,  in  Piccadilly, 
copies  by  himself  of  eighty-nine  illuminated 
drawings,  dated  from  tho  earliest  examples  re- 
maining to  us  np  to  tho  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  art  of  illumination  was  superseded  by  en- 
gravings on  wood.  The  finest  specimens  from 
well-known  volumes,  mostly  prepared  for  royal 
or  noble  individuals,  have  been  selected,  and 
the  copies  are  of  the  most  exquisite  cha- 
racter, and  represent  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  patience,  and  skill.  Tho  earliest 
date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  lo  Chanve, 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  period 
there  aro  several  exquisite  works.  Tbo  B 
from  tho  well-known  Psalter  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  is  given.  This  is  a won- 
derful specimen  of  interlacing,  and  a remarkably 
fine  example  of  the  art  of  tho  thirteenth  century. 
In  drawings  of  a later  date,  inclnding  miniatnro 
figures,  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  less  equal  to  his  task. 
We  quite  agree  with  him,  that  whether  wo 
regard  the  ancient  illnminations  in  their  almost 
infinite  variety,  as  an  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
moat  graceful  in  design  and  gorgeons  in  colour- 
ing, or  as  illnstrationa  of  the  history,  the  man- 
ners, and  tho  enstoma  of  onr  ancestors,  in  their 
religions,  their  military,  and  their  civil  affairs, 
their  pictorial  truth  must  always  make  them 
highly  valuable. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALAN  STEVENSON. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  recently  died,  was  tbo 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Stevenson,  the  well- 
known  civil  engineer  and  anthorof  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthonse.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  was  bom  at 
Edinbnrgh  inlS07.  He  acted  foryears  as  engineer 
to  the  commissioners  of  northern  lighthouses, 
and  during  his  connexion  with  the  board  he 
introduced  many  improvements  in  tho  Dioptric 
system  of  illumination,  and  erected  numerous 
lighthouses  on  the  coasts,  including  the  re- 
nowned Skerryvore,  in  the  Atlantic.  The  mental 
tension  caused  by  tho  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
cnlties  of  this  work,  acting  upon  his  sensitive 
and  unsparing  nature,  was  the  main  cause  of  a 
sudden  shattering  of  his  nervous  system,  which, 
in  1852,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw 
absolutely  and  finally  from  his  profession  and 
the  world.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Scottish  Royal  Society,  a member  of  tho  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers;  and  had  medals  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  tho 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  merits  in  lighthouse  engineer- 
ing. His  most  important  printed  work  was  his 
” Account  of  the  Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  with 
Notes  on  the  Illumination  of  Lighthouses  ” (4to. 
A.  & C.  Black,  1848).  He  was  also  author  of  a 
” Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Robert  Steven- 
son” (Blackwood,  1861);  “History,  Construc- 
tion, and  Illnmination  of  Lighthouses  ” (Weale, 
London,  1850).  Ho  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Encycloprcdia  Britannica  ” and  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal.” 


HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  ADAM  THE 
ARCHITECT. 

A CORRESPONDENT  sends  ns  the  following  as  a 
copy  of  an  autograph  letter  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole to  Mr.  Adam,  architect,  exhibited  with 
other  MSS.  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  Glas- 
gow, by  Mr.  J.  Wyllie  Guild  : — 

“ Mr.  Walpole  has  sent  Mr.  Adam  the  two 
books,  and  hopes  at  his  leisure  he  will  think  of 
! the  ceiling  and  chimney-piece.  Tho  ceiling  is 
to  bo  taken  from  tho  plate  165  of  St.  Paul’s,  tho 
circular  window. 

The  chimney  from  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  at  Westminster. 

The  diameter  of  tho  room  is  22  ft.  The  en- 
closed little  end  is  for  the  bed,  which  Mr. 
Walpole  begs  to  have  drawn  out  too.  He  is  jast 
going  to  Bath,  and  will  call  on  Mr.  Adam  as  soon 
as  he  returns.” 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  ITALY. 

Listening  to  what  is  said  about  Florence  ont- 
side,  ono  might  suppose  that  sweeping  innovation 
had  destroy-ed  every  attraction,  onco  so  potent 
over  the  minds  of  artists,  lovers  of  antiquity, 
and  observers  of  national  life  at  this  centre.  Not 
one  item  of  these  rumours  do  we  find  confirmed 
by  realities,  except  indeed  what  belongs  to  other 
interests,  the  increased  average  in  tho  expenses 
of  every  day ; but  as  to  the  exterior,  the  general 
distinguishing  features  of  this  beantifnl  city, 
very  littlo  alteration  has  taken  place  since  the 
dawn  of  1865;  none  that  aflects  the  artistic  or 
monumental  aspects,  from  whatever  noted  point 
of  view  we  contemplate  the  fair  scene, — from  the 
bridges  on  the  height  of  S.  Miniato,  along  the 
quays  of  tho  Lung’  Arno,  or  in  tho  piazza 
“ della  Signoria,”  overshadowed  by  tho  noble 
old  palace  and  Orcagna’s  loggia  ; while  in  the 
piazza  Santa  Croce  wo  welcome  a now  feature  in 
tho  colossal  presence  of  Dante’s  statue,  by  the 
scnlptor  Pazzi,  the  monument  inaugurated  with 
such  honours,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  still 
half-concealed  by  scaffolding,  its  lofty  basement 
entirely  so;  and  on  the  adjacent  church  we  have 
to  observe  one  new  detail  in  tho  renovated 
faijade,  the  fine  reliefs  by  Dupre,  illustrating  the 
story  and  worship  of  the  Cross,  now  occupying 
the  tympana  of  the  portals,  instead  of  the  mere 
chiarosenro  designs  from  those  originals  left  in 
their  place  till  the  beginning  of  tho  year. 

If,  after  such  false  alarms,  the  newly-arrived 
visitor  may  exercise  only  agreeable  impressions, 
he  may  soon  perhaps  yield  to  another  mood, 
and  chime  in  with  tho  complaints  now  current 
as  to  tho  tardiness  of  promised  improvement, 
and  the  insignificant  fulfilment  hitherto  of  pur- 
poses undertaken  for  such  great  results  as  have 
been  long  expected.  In  the  way  of  building, 
opening  new  street  linos,  throwing  up  suburbs, 
and  demolishing  useless  structures,  little  indeed 
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tas  been  done  tbat  at  once  arrests  tbe  eye ; 
and  the  Florentines,  satirical  as  of  old,  do  not 
•spare  their  sarcasm  on  the  subject  of  such 
manifest  short-comings  ; observing,  that  at  this 
historic  centre  it  has  always  been  the  usual 
thing  to  talk  much  and  perform  little.  The 
only  works  for  enlargement  of  the  civic  quar- 
ters now  in  conspicuous  progress  are  on  the 
wide  level  space,  once  left  to  private  gardens  and 
enclosures,  between  the  gates  S.  Gallo  and 
Pinti,  at  the  northern  boundary,  where  houses 
-of  some  pretension,  mostly  stonework,  are  rising, 
so  as  to  form  a system  of  rectilinear  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  shut  in  along  one 
limit,  by  the  fortifying  walls,  which,  however, 
are  ultimately  to  be  taken  down.  On  the 
southern  side,  beyond  the  Porta  Eoraana,  we 
notice  a suburb  of  neat  and  cheerful  dwellings, 
mostly  new,  but  as  yet  little  inhabited ; and 
beyond  two  other  gates,  north  and  westward, 
have  been  constructed  a few  of  tbe  houses  in 
wood  and  iron,  for  the  poorer  class,  undertaken 
by  contractors,  who  promised  to  prepare,  by  a 
given  time,  between  100  and  200  houses  of  this 
humbler  description,  all  to  be  built  of  wood  and 
iron,  brought  from  England.  For  the  entire 
undertaking  of  the  civic  enlai'gement  the  ma- 
gistracy, rather  more  than  a year  ago,  voted  to 
contract  a loan  of  thirty  million  francs,  and  it 
is  now  reported  (but  this  wo  cannot  guarantee) 
that  the  loan  has  been  an  absolute  failure  owing 
to  the  hesitations  of  capitalists,  who  doubt 
whether  Florence  will  remain  permanently 
possessed  of  her  present  high  position.  We 
believe  many  partake  of  this  doubt,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  with  much  reserve  the 
vague  and  discouraging  rumours  of  an  opposition 
party,  still  rather  numerous  here. 

Complaints  have  been  beard  against  the  magi- 
stracy for  not  requiring  that  English  company, 
known  uuderthenameCreswall,  to  accelerate  their 
proceedings  in  fullilment  of  their  pledged  task  of 
opening  new  street-lines,  and  demolisliing  the 
ancient  walls  wherever  they  would  abut  against 
the  termini  of  those  streets,  as  long  since 
planned  ; but  the  quasi-official  Nazions  has  pub- 
lished a sufficient  answer,  for  the  credit  of  those 
contractors,  to  the  effect  that,  questions  being 
still  pendant  before  the  council  of  state  aa  to 
expropriations,  with  a view  to  opening  a boule- 
vard, and  to  tbe  removal  of  the  custom-house 
limits  as  far  as  the  stream  Mugnono  and  the 
railway  lines  (which  stream  and  railway  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  north  of  the  city  walls,  at 
a distance  the  one  of  about  150  metres,  the 
other  about  300  metres),  the  English  company 
cannot  accomplish  its  undertaking  till  decisions 
be  passed,  but  will  nob  fail  to  do  so  speedily  on 
the  result.  That  cincture  of  castellated  walls, 
voted  useless,  which,  raised  towards  the  end  of 
tbe  thirteenth  century,  is  actually  in  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  retains  still 
its  Medimval  gateways,  is  to  this  day  left  intact 
in  its  entire  extent;  for  the  most  part  without 
claims  to  the  picturesque  or  imposing,  excepting 
on  the  southern  side,  where  its  square  tovi’ers  and 
high  turrets  are  ruinous,  presenting  an  aspect 
venerably  antique. 

The  city’s  population  is  reported  for  the 
new  year  as  120,000, — a notable  progress,  con- 
trasted with  what  it  was  under  the  Medici  and 
Lorraine  governments  : in  1551,  00,773  in  17-15, 
73,517;  in  1838,  99,698. 

As  to  classic  art-centres,  we  are  glad  to  attest 
the  continuance  of  the  same  good  arrangements 
as  formerly ; the  splendid  halls  of  the  Pitti  being 
open  to  the  public  at  the  same  hours  daily,  now 
that  palace  has  become  the  royal  residence;  and 
so  likewise  the  Uffizi,  now  that  the  senate 
assemble  in  tbe  same  wing  of  Vasari’s  great 
buildings  with  the  halls  containing  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  art  and  the  Magliabecchiana 
library.  As  to  tbo  last-named  museum,  we 
notice  but  one  change,  in  the  removal,  from  the 
compartment  of  antique  and  modem  bronzes,  of 
the  contents  of  one  chamber,  transferred  to  the 
new  Medimval  museum  at  the  Pretorio, — alias 
Bargello  Palace.  The  only  conspicuons  build- 
ings for  government  uses  tbat  are  completely 
new,  are  those  now  in  progress  of  erection,  and 
but  slowly,  for  the  ministry  of  war  and  that  of 
public  works ; two  other  ministerial  depart- 
ments being  located  at  convents, — a sign  of  the 
times  significant  of  the  dangers  now  threatening 
the  religions  orders  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Wo  have  attended  one  of  the  public  sessions 
of  tbo  Senate,  held  in  a great  hall  within  the 
Uffizi  buildings,  which  has  been  a scene  of 
strange  vicissitudes.  First  destined  by  Cosimo  I. 
as  a court  theatre,  and  the  first  locale  expressly 
appropriated  to  theatric  exhibitions  in  Florence, 


it  was  inaugurated,  in  1585,  by  the  performance 
of  a comedy  before  the  Medici  count  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Cosimo’s  daughter  with  Cesare 
D’Esto  (the  Grand  Duke  Francis  being  then  on 
the  Tuscan  throne)  ; and  here  were  acted  for  the 
first  time  several  of  those  somewhat  ponderous 
Italian  comedies  now  rarely  to  be  seen  in  print, 
never  on  the  stage  ; among  other's,  the  "Fiera” 
by  the  great  Michelangelo,  the  performance 
of  which  extended  over  five  successive  evenings 
in  the  carnival  of  1618.  In  this  hall,  now 
destined  for  nobler  purposes,  met  the  deputies  of 
the  first  Tuscan  Parliament  on  constitutional 
principles,  in  the  June  of  18-18,  when,  though 
sevonty-six  had  been  elected,  only  sixty-tbrcc 
attended  to  represent  the  emancipated  nation. 
After  the  annihilation  of  that  short-lived  consti- 
tution by  a perfidious  policy,  since  so  signally 
finished,  this  interior  became  a Corto  Retjia,  or 
chief  tribunal  of  justice.  It  now  contains  seats 
for  300  senators  (considerably  above  the  actual 
number),  and  is  provided  with  two  galleries, 
supported  on  light  pilasters,  giving  a semicircu- 
lar form  to  the  extremity,  opposite  the  president’s 
table  and  ministerial  benches ; a raised  plat- 
form, in  tho  place  of  the  former  stage,  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  opposite  side,  with  five 
tables  for  the  president  and  secretaries,  over 
which  hangs  a full-length  picture  of  the  king,  in 
general’s  uniform  ; and  near  it,  at  one  side,  the 
scene  is  overlooked  by  a high-placed  bust  of 
Charles  Albert.  Two-arched  loggie,  lateral  to 
the  platform,  hung  on  tho  inside  with  crimson 
silk,  and  supported  by  gilt  pilasters,  are  destined 
for  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  members  of  the 
royal  family,  or  other  specially-distinguished 
aaiditors.  The  senators’  seats  rise  from  the 
central  level  in  six  tiers  on  each  side,  divided  by 
screen-work,  bung  with  crimson ; and  in  the 
midst  is  a table  for  tho  stenographic  reporters, 
For  its  new  appropriation  this  entii'e  interior 
has  been  re-decorated  with  fresco-painting,  pro- 
fuse gilding,  and  silk  or  damask  hangings,  in  a 
style  sumptuous  but  tasteful ; only,  indeed  (as  it 
struck  us),  too  gaily  magnificent,  too  much  re- 
minding of  the  Medician  Com-t  Theatre,  or  State 
ball-room,  for  tbe  gravity  of  a senate-house  to 
have  here  its  suitable  indication.  Arabesque 
and  allegoric  paintings,  brightly  tinted  and 
gracefully  designed,  cover  the  upper  wall-sur- 
face ; flat  pilasters,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  all 


gnomy  distinguished  by  that  union  of  tbe  monu- 
mental past  with  the  highly-civilized  present, 
long  this  city’s  peculiar  charm  and  glory.  We  may 
be  startled  by  tbe  frequent  sound  of  indescri- 
bable dialects,  scarce  resembling  tbe  soft  Italian, 
in  cafes  or  restaurants ; bub  Tuscan  good  breed- 
ing and  good  humour  still  give  the  predominant 
tone;  and  we  are,  not  less  than  formerly,  in- 
clined to  acquiesce  in  the  paraphrase  of  the 
national  proverb, — “ Sec  Naples  and  die,” — as 
“ See  Florence  and  live  !” 


WOMAN  AND  THE  ARTS.* 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  on  such  an  occasion  and 
in  such  a presence,  to  allude  to  the  peculiar  ap- 
titude of  tho  female  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  fact,  this  is  unnecessary  for 
the  character  of  woman,  her  position  in  tho 
order  of  nature,  her  intellectural  faculties,  her 
susceptibilities,  and  tbe  influence  she  has  exer- 
cised throughout  all  ages,  have  been  the  theme, 
illustrated  by  numerous  types,  of  a very  able 
and  interesting  volume  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Marechal  Girard,!  in  which,  with  earnest  zeal, 
she  vindicates  the  pretensions  of  her  sex. 

But  as  we  are  now  entering  upon  a new  career 
of  our  school,  with  enlarged  means  of  study  and 
a wider  scope  of  instruction,  I trust  that  I may 
be  permitted  to  allude  to  some  of  those  processes 
of  intellectual  thought  and  practical  application 
of  study,  which  must  at  periods  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  art  scholar.  I hope  that  I may 
not  be  found  to  assume  too  high  a range  of  sub- 
ject, or  to  inculcate  aspirations  beyond  the  class 
of  art  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  our 
students  will  follow  in  the  schools,  or  be  called 
upon  to  realise  in  the  actual  practice  of  after- 
life. But  wo  must  all  remember  that  tho  loftier 
the  aim  the  nobler  the  results.  Id  will  be  found 
that  the  more  sound  and  thorough  the  elemen- 
tary gronnd-work  of  the  artists’  studies,  and  the 
purer  the  examples  placed  befoi'e  tliem  for  in- 
struction, the  higher  and  happier  will  be  the 
effects  produced,  the  easier  will  difficulties  be 
overcome  in  the  stern  realities  of  the  future,  and 
tho  sounder  will  be  tho  principles  upon  which 


art  will  be  followed  up.  Whatever,  therefore, 

. X . • the  ultimate  aim  of  our  pupils  may  be.  whether 

richly  ornate  with  gilt  stucco-work,  dividing  , in  pure  art  or  art  as  applied  to  manufactures 


these  walls  at  intervals.  On  the  lofty  ceiling  j and  commerce,  tbe  earliest  elementary  principles 
appears  tho  name  Italia,  in  a central  compart- , must  be  the  same.  They  consist  in  the  know- 
ment  suri'onnded  by  winged  genii.  At  the  four  i ledge  of  the  best  forms,  the  power  to  draw  tho 
sides  are  stately  allegoric  figures  of  Virtues,  with  most  difficult  objects,  tho  faculty  to  seize  expres- 
attendant  genii ; and  around  extends  a gorgeous  ' sion,  the  knowledge  of  perspective,  light  and 
friezo  of  emblazonments,  those  of  all  the  com-  shade,  and  a full  appreciation  of  colour  in  all  its 
muues  in  the  United  Italian  Kingdom.  Tho ' tones  aud  modifications  of  harmony  and  con- 
ball  is  sufficiently  lighted  by  large  windows,  on  ' traat. 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  official  hours  are  sen- 
sibly ordered,  the  senators  meeting  at  ono  p.m. 
so  as  usually  to  get  through  business  before 


But  the  first  and  foremost  and  most 
necessai’y  is  a complete  mastery  of  tho  pencil, 
tho  power  of  drawing  accurately  and  intelli- 
gently every  object.  The  highest  faculty  is  that 
night-fall.  On  the°occa8ion  we  attended,  all  the  ! of  artistic  invention,  which  brings  into  play 
ministers  were  present,  but  not  more  than  per- ' many  of  the  most  powerful  faculties  of  the  mind, 
haps  seventy  to  eighty  senators,  of  whose  num- 1 and  is  not  a mere  casual  effort,  but  calls  forth 
ber  several  were  for  the  first  time  introduced,  to  I perception,  attention,  memory,  abstraction, 


take  tho  constitutional  oath  before  the  president’s 
table. 

In  all  tbat  has  hitherto  been  done  to  adapt 
Florence  to  her  new  destinies,  we  may  testify  to 
the  principle  of  reverential  regard  for  every 
interest  of  art  and  antiquity;  but,  not  being 
blind  to  exceptions,  we  cauuot  help  uoticiugwith 
regret  the  altered  front  of  the  old  mansion  where 
lived  aud  died  tho  poetess  every  Englishman 
must  be  proud  of;  Mrs.  Browning’s  “ Casa 
Guidi  Windows”  being  no  longer  arched,  lofty, 
aud  quaint,  in  the  genuine  Florentine  style,  as 
when  the  illustrious  lady  wrote  of  what  she 
thence  beheld.  But  the  affectingly-appropriate 
tablet  to  her  memory  still  tells  its  story  on  those 
walls ; and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  usage  of 
honouring  the  meritorious  dead  still  kept  up. 
Three  or  four  such  tablets,  rofcrrible  to  the  last 
twelve  months,  arrest  attention  ; ono  placed  by 
the  guild  of  Florentine  printers  to  Bernardo 
Oennini,  bom  1414,  who,  having  heard  of  tho 
great  discovery  of  the  day  in  Germany,  invented 
and  himself  fabricated  types  similar  to  those 
first  used  in  the  north,  and  hero  printed  with 
faultless  correctness  several  works  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  Apivpos  of  the  press,  we  may  mention 
one  curious  proof  of  the  developments  late  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  forth  here ; tho  vete- 
ran head  of  a large  establishment  having  told 
U8  he  remembers  when  there  were  only  four 
presses  in  Florence,  the  number  at  present 
being  more  than  one  hundred ! Amidst  the 
multifarious  signs  how  quickly  life’s  pulses  are 
beating  at  this  centre,  still  is  the  local  physio- 


reasoning,  imagination,  judgment,  and  taste. 
And  these  not  merely  in  the  higher  idealities  of 
the  historical  or  landscape  painter : but  (uu- 
consciously  perhaps)  more  or  less,  yet  still  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  those  of  less  pretension,  snob 
as  the  design  of  a pattern,  of  an  ornament,  or  of 
a lighter  object  of  mere  decoration,  in  each  and 
all  niust  those  faculties  bo  cultivated. 

Shakspearo  thus  defines  the  province  of 
poetry ; — 

“ As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown  ; the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 
A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

But  art  has  a very  different  aim.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  glory  of  the  artist  to  transfer  upon 
the  paper,  the  canvas,  or  tho  wall,  or  to  embody 
in  marble,  brick,  or  stone,  not  “ the  form  of 
things  unknown,”  but  of  objects  already  existing 
in  nature,  selecting  those  which  are  most  noble 
and  sublime,  or  most  graceful  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Whatever  in  expression  is  tender  or  full 
of  feeling  or  passion  ; whatever  in  coloitr  may  be 
of  soberest  tone  or  most  brilliant  hue,  combined 
and  grouped  iu  contrast  or  graceful  harmony, 
recalling  emotions  and  impressions  already  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  are  here  brought  together  to 
produce  delight,  admiration,  wonder,  pity,  or 
sympathy,  as  the  subject  may  inspire, — with  the 
like  effect  as  poetry,  but  not  by  the  same  means. 


• “An  Address  by  Professor  Donaldaon,  Ph.  D.,  at  the 
Female  School  of  Art,  on  the  occasion  of  Opening  New 
Galleries,"  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
t “ Les  Femmes."  8vo.  Paris,  1860. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


rJAis^  6,  1866. 


There  are  many  aids  to  conception,  called  by 
the  intellectual  men  of  the  Continent  sources  o/ 
inspiration,  which  it  is  most  desirable  for  all 
artists  habitually  and  systematically  to  cultivate. 
I trust  I may  be  pardoned  if  I venture  to  allude 
to  these,  and  to  call  special  attention  to  a few  as 
tending  at  once  to  suggest  to  the  mind  new  ideas, 
to  enlarge  our  sphere  of  enjoyment,  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  every  action  of  our  life  a source 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  combined.  There  is 
an  old  saying  of  a Greek  philosopher,  “ that 
nothing  is  in  the  mind,  which  has  not  heen  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  senses.”  We  see,  there- 
fore, how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  sensations  produced  by  objects  on  the  senses, 
and  to  analyse  and  account  for  them.  We  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied,  for  ioatance,  with  mere 
generalization  when  we  look  upon  an  histoncal 
subject  and  say  how  fine,  or  on  regarding  a 
pleasing  landscape  and  exclaim  how  charming 
the  view.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  that  keen 
observer  of  nature,  the  poet  Cowper  ; and  when 
wandering  in  the  fields  yon  should,  either  in  your 
memory  or  by  a sketch,  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  impressions  he  so  graphically  conveys  in  his 
poem  of  the  “ Sofa,”  when  describing  a Dutch- 
like landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 

" Here  Ouse  slow  winding  through  a level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 

Conducts  the  eye  along  its  sinuous  course 
Delighted.  There,  fast  rooted  ia  their  bank. 

Stand,  never  overlook'd,  our  favourite  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 

While  far  beyond,  tind  overthwart  the  stream 
That,  as  with  molten  grass,  inlays  the  vale. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  olonds  j 
Disploying  on  its  varied  sides  the  grace 
Of  hedge. row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bell 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Praise  justly  duo  to  those  that  I deseribe,” 

Cowper' s Tusk,  parti. 

This  description  ia  a perfect  picture.  One 
feela  as  if  one  could  sketch  the  elms,  and  tower 
aitd  spire,  and  gently  gliding  waters.  Now, 
how  many  localities  aro  there  ia  the  immediate  I 
neighbourhood  of  London,  which  might  give  I 
similai’  subjects  to  your  pencil,  on  Hampstead  j 
Heath,  Begeut’s  Park,  or  tho  banka  of  its  lakes,  j 
or  among  its  trees  and  cattle ; in  Hydo  Park, 
or  Battersea,  or  Victoria ; on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  Wimbledon,  on  Bichraond-hill,  or  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens; — nay,  iu  the  homely 
scenes  of  O-xford-street  and  Piccadilly,  and  in 
the  fields  beyond  Brompfcon,  I have  seen  bril- 
liant  sunsets,  that  might  well  employ  the  pencil 
and  glowing  colours  of  a Claude  or  of  a Turner. 

A lively  imagination,  united  to  ready  intuition, 
will  eagerly  seize  such  opportunities,  and  clothe 
every  object  with  brilliant  combinations,  whether 
of  form  or  colour,  and  thus  offer  to  the  mind 
endless  pictures.  Such  a disposition,  in  regard 
to  art,  is  endowed  with  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
apprehension  of  all  objects  suited  to  its  purpose. 
Uniting  feeling  and  invention  to  this  gift,  and 
you  have  tho  poetic  organization  of  the  complete 
artist,  to  be  perfected  by  laborious  study  and  a 
divine  impulse  towards  perfection,  irrepressible 
by  difficulties,  however  great. 

Books,  again,  cannot  fail  to  be  suggestive ; 
not  that  the  artist  should  read  merely  for  that 
purpose,  but  be  ready  to  seize  any  scene,  any 
grouping,  any  incident  or  narrative  into  which 
the  writer  may  have  thrown  his  whole  soul,  and 
impressively  described  the  action,  which  he  may 
have  deeply  felt.  The  Old  and  New  Testament 
above  all  abound,  as  you  well  know,  with  won- 
drous life-pictnres  full  of  pathos,  emotion,  gran- 
deur, and  movement : and  none  more  so  than  the 
Song  of  Deborah  when  the  Lord  had  discomfited 
Sisera  before  Barak.  It  is  true  the  prophetess 
was  moved  by  the  Most  High,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  utterance  of  inspiration,  and  not  the  emana- 
tion of  mere  human  genius ; bub  so  full  is  it  of 
pictures  as  to  be  'well  worthy  the  artist’s  atten- 
tion,— a sublime  composition  resplendent  with 
great  msthetic  beauties. 

The  Song  of  Deborah  will  carry  away  those 
with  whom  the  ideal  is  their  aim  and  glory  : and 
the  description  of  Cowper  will  touch  those  who 
love  Nature  in  all  her  graceful  simplicity. 

And  while  I am  npon  the  theme  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poets  or  historians,  as  suggesting 
subjects  for  the  painter  to  illustrate,  I feel  the 
full  effect  of  the  just  observation  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  iu  his  “Pictures  with  Words”  illustra- 
tive of  Birket  Foster’s  pictures  of  English  land- 
scape, an  exquisite  volume  of  Dalziel’s  finest 
woodcuts,  published  by  Boutledge.  He  says, 
that,  “ pen  and  pencil  will  be  found  to  work  best 


together  iu  a free  way.  Tho  painter,  as  a rule, 
succeeds  as  ill  in  painting  after  tho  writer’s 
description,  as  the  writer,  who  tries  to  produce 
a picture  in  words  after  the  painter.  Bub  pic- 
ture may  be  set  to  poem,  or  poem  to  picture,  as 
music  is  set  to  words,  with  an  effect  that  en- 
hances the  enioyment  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other.” 

And  there  is  a class  of  reading  which  I would 
venture  to  recommend  urgently  to  the  student ; 
that  is,  the  biographies  of  the  most  eminent 
artists.  How  rich  and  instructive  aro  Vasaii’s 
Lives.  How  graphic  and  interesting  the  event- 
ful and  phantastic  autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  How  valuable  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  sad  story  of  Haydon,  and  the  pleasing 
volumes  of  Leslie,  and  the  discourses  of  Bey- 
nolds,  and  the  lectures  of  Fuseli,  Flaxmau,  and 
Westmacott.  The  perusal  of  such  works  keeps 
alive  the  sentiment  of  art  in  the  mind,  nerves 
the  soul  to  high  efforts,  inspires  it  with  gener- 
ous sentiments,  raises  the  study  of  art  to  an 
ennobling  standard,  and  stimulates  the  student 
to  earnest  exertions  to  attain  perfection,  and 
rank  with  those  of  whom  he  reads.  There  is 
another  class  of  literature,  which,  though  of  a' 
more  general  nature,  still  deserves  cultivation, 
as  offering  art  productions  seen  n'ot  from  a pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  but  as  regarded  by  highly- 
cultivated  minds  in  connexion  with  other  objects 
of  pursuit.  I allude  to  such  a work  as  Madamo 
de  Stael’s  “ Corinne,  ou  I’ltalio,”  noticed  also  by 
Professor  Westmacott  iu  a recent  lecture.  In 
this  she  pours  forth,  in  fervid  utterances,  all  the 
overflowings  of  an  impassioned  love  of  art,  de- 
scribing the  scenery,  manners,  costume,  and 
architecture, — the  painting,  sculpture,  and  litera- 
ture of  Italy,  subjecting  to  a philosophical  and 
scrutinising  analysis  all  the  powers  and  aims  of 
genius,  and  the  limits  to  which  even  tho  most 
intellectnal  must  submit  to  be  restricted. 

Nor  can  I forbear  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tive pernsal  of  the  students  a work  which  doubt- 
less ia  familiar  to  many  present ; I mean  the 
I letters  of  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  the  eminent 
! musician,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  ns  a man, 
among  tho  first  in  rank  as  an  artist  (for  music  is 
a fine  art),  who  paid  the  profoundest  homage  to 
the  genius  of  those  gone  before,  as  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others,  and  Avho  did 
ample  justice  to  the  distinguished  merit  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  whom  his  own  art  was 
an  object  of  the  most  ardent  interest  and  pur- 
suit. In  addition  to  these  high  moral  qualities, 
he  was  a most  accomplished  composer  and  per- 
former, and  no  mean  draughtsman.  His  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  in  nature  finds  animated 
and  unaffected  expression  in  his  letters,  ns  ho 
dwells  ou  the  scenes  he  passes  through,  tho 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children  ho  meets 
with  on  the  way,  and  tho  productions  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors,  which 
ho  observes  and  studies  with  aii  original  power 
of  discrimiuation.  His  remarks  on  all  works  of 
art  aro  striking,  and  his  letters  are  full  of  scraps 
of  bars,  or  portions  of  melody,  or  instances  of 
counterpoint,  that  have  arrested  his  attention, 
whether  in  the  Miserere,  which  ho  heard  in  the 
Sistiuo  Chapel,  or  on  some  casual  occasion  at 
the  opera,  or  in  the  concert-room.  These 
graphic  formulae  remind  one  of  the  scraps  of 
sketches  with  which  an  artist  often  renders  his 
letters  to  his  family  or  friends  doubly  interesting. 

To  give  an  instance  of  his  happy  facility  of 
judicious  observation  and  sound  criticism  of 
works  in  a sister  art  to  his  own,  I mast  quote  a 
passage ; — 

“ And  so  I am  actually  in  Venice.  Well, 
to-day  I have  seen  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world,  and  havo  at  last  personally  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a very  admirable  man,  whom 
hitherto  I only  knew  by  name.  I allude  to  a 
certain  Signor  Giorgione,  an  inimitable  artist ; 
and  also  to  Pordenone,  who  paints  the  most 
noble  portraits,  both  of  himself  and  many  of  his 
simple  scholars,  in  such  a devout,  faithful,  and 
pious  spirit,  that  you  seem  to  converse  with 
him,  and  to  feel  an  affection  for  him.  Who 
would  not  have  been  confused  by  all  this  ? But 
if  I am  to  speak  of  Titian,  I must  do  so  iu  a 
more  reverent  mood.  Till  now  I never  knew 
that  he  was  the  felicitous  artist  I have  this  day 
seen  him  to  bo.  That  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
life,  in  all  its  beauty  and  fniuess,  the  picture  in 
Paris  proves ; bub  he  has  fathomed  tlio  depths 
of  human  sorrow,  as  well  as  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
His  glorions  'Entombment,’  and  also  the 
‘Assumption,’  fully  evince  this.  How  Mary 
floats  on  the  cloud,  while  a waving  movement 
seems  to  pervade  tho  whole  picture ; how  you 
see  at  a glance  her  very  breathing,  her  awe  and 


her  piety,  and,  in  short,  a thousand  feelings;— 
all  words  seem  poor  and  common-place  in  com- 
parison! Tho  three  angels,  too,  on  the  right  of 
the  picture  are  of  the  highest  order  of  beauty; — 
pure  serene  loveliness,  so  unconscious,  so  bright, 
so  seraphic.  But  no  more  of  this,  or  I must 
perforce  become  poetical,  or  indeed  am  so  already, 
and  this  does  not  at  all  suit  me;  bub  I certainly 
shall  see  it  every  day.  I must,  however,  say  a 
few  words  about  the  ‘ Entombment,’  as  you 
have  the  engraving.  Look  at  it,  and  think  of 
me.  This  picture  represents  the  conclusion  of 
a great  tragedy.  So  still,  so  grand,  and  so 
acutely  painful.  Magdalene  is  supporting  Mary, 
fearing  she  will  die  of  anguish;  she  endeavours 
to  lead  her  away,  but  looks  round  herself  once 
more,  evidently  wishing  to  imprint  this  spec- 
tacle indelibly  on  her  own  heart,  thinking  that 
it  is  for  the  last  time.  It  surpasses  everything; 
and  then  the  sorrowing  John,  who  sympathises 
and  suffers  with  Mary;  and  Joseph,  who,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  piety,  and  occupied  with  the  tomb, 
directs  and  conducts  the  whole.  And  Christ 
himself,  lying  there  so  tranquil,  having  endured 
to  the  end.  Then  the  blaze  of  brilliant  colour, 
and  the  gloomy  mottled  sky.  It  is  a composi- 
tion that  speaks  to  my  heart,  and  fills  me  with 
enthusiasm,  and  will  never  leave  my  memory.” 

But,  again,  suggestive  ideas  present  them- 
selves iu  the  daily  walks  of  life  to  the  mind  of 
those  ready  to  seize  and  appropriate  every  object 
by  which  they  aro  surrounded.  If  you  visit  the 
gardens  of  Kew,  or  the  Crystal  Palace,  how 
much  is  to  be  learned  there  from  the  varied  pro- 
portions, the  tones  and  tints  of  trees  and  flowers, 
or  the  combinations  in  their  tasteful  disposition 
in  the  parterres,  and  the  harmonies  and  con- 
trasts of  tho  groups  of  flowers  as  arranged  in 
them.  What  an  affluence  of  beauty  in  the  forms 
and  colours  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves,  so 
that  every  thinking  mind  becomes  aware  how 
dependent  the  faculties  are  on  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  natural  objects  by  which  we  an; 
encompassed.  How  noble  the  Victoria  Begia 
with  its  gigantic  leaf,  and  tho  other  varieties  of 
the  lily,  floating  on  the  water’s  surface,  and  with 
their  beauteous  flowers.  How  graceful  all  tho 
changes  of  the  drooping  fusebia.  How  rich  in 
beautiful  form  as  well  as  perfume  tho  roso  ; and 
well  has  it  been  observed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gnntey  : — 
“ If  there  were  no  flowers,  the  powers  uf  smell 
would  afford  little  pleasure.  If  there  were  no 
colour,  where  would  be  tho  delights  of  vision  ? 
or,  were  nature  clothed  in  scarlet  instead  of 
green,  how  soon  would  our  sight  be  destroyed. 
All  the  graceful  varieties  of  outline  as  well  as 
colour  are  sources  of  gratification,  and  move- 
ment itself  gives  life  and  action  to  what  would 
be  senseless  and  dead.  These  and  a thousand 
other  examples  afford  clear  evidence  that  tho 
Almighty  has  framed  this  material  world  with 
the  view  to  the  happiness  of  its  appointed  in- 
habitants.”  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  artist  to 
seize,  select,  and  combine  all  these,  as  legitimate 
sources  of  pleasure  and  gratification  to  the 
refined  mind. 

The  several  Exhibitions  also  of  works  of  art 
open  every  year,  our  national  museums  and 
private  colloetions,  if  fruitfully  visited,  are  so 
many  endless  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  artist. 
We  see  jvhat  has  been  achieved  by  the  giants  in 
art : how  they  have  idealised  and  rendered 
nature ; tho  aspects  under  which  she  has  pre- 
sented herself  to  their  minds;  the  means  they 
have  taken  to  interpret  and  represent  her  ; tho 
technical  processes  they  have  employed ; the 
varied  effects  of  light  and  shade ; the  glowing 
noontide  sun,  or  the  silvery  hues  of  night,  which 
they  have  adopted  to  bring  home  such  scenes  to 
the  beholder,  and  produce  new  impressions. 
Above  all  may  bo  quoted  the  galleries  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  should  be  frequently 
visited  by  the  art  student.  Its  various  trea- 
sures of  antique  art,  its  vases,  its  bronzes,  its 
very  models  of  burned  clay,  are  all  redolent 
with  artistic  power  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
convey  lessons  of  great  value  and  suggestive 
thought.  But  if,  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
noble  productions  of  man’s  genius  the  student 
feels  oppressed  by  a sense  of  ber  own  littleness, 
and  considers  it  as  a vain  hope  that  she  should 
ever  rank  with  a Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a Baffaelle, 
a Michelangelo,  a Guido,  a Luini,  a Van  Eck,  a 
Bembrandt,  or  a Bubens,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  what  has  been  attained  may  again 
be  accomplished,  and  perhaps  exceeded.  The 
student  should  feel  as  the  Alpine  climber,  who 
seeks  to  x'each  the  tip-top  pinnacle  of  Monte 
Eosa,  the  Wetterhorn,  or  Mont  Blanc.  So  re- 
mote as  he  starts  does  the  summit  appear,  that 
,it  almost  seems  a task  beyond  human  strength. 
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Yet  it  has  been  attained  before ; and,  as  he 
conquers  one  height  after  another,  crosses  suc- 
cessive glaciers,  and  passes  over  the  treache- 
rous tracts  of  snow,  each  lower  height  con- 
quered,  each  difficulty  overcome,  and  each 
league  traversed,  exhausting  as  they  may  be, 
nerves  him  to  fresh  energy,  and  lie  suffers  all 
cheerfully,  that  he  may  at  length  say,  I have 
braved  them,  and  seen  the  lower  yet  Titanic 
ranges  at  my  feet,  amid  oceans  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  have  breatlied  the  air  higher  than 
where  even  the  eagle  soars. 

1 may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  ere  I quit  the 
subject  of  visiting  exhibitions  or  collections  of 
works  of  art,  to  allude  to  the  spirit  with  which 
art  students  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  of  improvement.  My  idea  is,  that 
the  object  of  the  student  should  be  to  discover 
the  beauties,  and  not  the  defects,  of  the  objects 
he  has  to  contemplate.  What  the  student  wants 
is  to  improve  his  own  taste  and  judgment,  and 
to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the 
successful  efforts  of  others.  By  storing  such 
impressions  on  the  mind  many  suggestions  are 
acquired,  as  also  considerble  experience  and 
knowledge  of  technicalities.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  defects  of  an  inferior'performance  : it 
is  no  easy  task  to  discriminate  the  beauties  of  a 
high  work  of  art,  and  to  account  for  them.  Give 
me  the  student  who  accumulates  a series  of 
noble  types  to  emulate,  and  not  the  student 
who  dwells  on  errors  to  bo  avoided.  Good  tasto 
renders  the  latter  unnecessary,  but  never  super- 
sedes the  desirableness  of  the  former. 

Travel,  again,  affords  many  opportunities  of 
perfecting  one’s  taste  and  acquiring  new  ideas ; 
and  I hojje  that  some  generous  lovers  of  art  may 
endow  our  school  with  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions, to  allow  our  students  to  travel  and 
study,  whether  among  the  counties  of  England, 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Devonshire,  or  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland ; the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Wales ; among  tho  lochs  and  wilds  of  Scottish 
scenery,  or  the  terrible  and  graceful  landscapes 
of  Ireland,  with  its  peasantry  and  their  hovels  ; 
the  castles  and  baronial  halls,  as  well  as  tho 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  so  profusely  scattered 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Nor  need  our  stu- 
dents bo  limited  to  these,  but  seek  also  new  im- 
pressions in  the  varioiis  manners,  customs, 
costumes  and  scenery  on  tho  Continent,  whether 
in  tho  Alpine  ranges  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Tyrol  : in  the  plains  of  I^ombardy  or  the  lagunes 
of  Venice  ; in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  with  proud 
Florence  i-ising  from  its  banks,  and  backed  by 
(he  Apennines  j or  in  the  holy  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  Rome,  rich  in  its  treasure  of  art  ancient 
and  modern,  begirt  with  its  Campagna;  or  in 
laughing  Naples,  with  its  exquisite  bay  and 
Vesuvius  and  its  sea-girt  coast  and  aisles; 
Pompeii,  Posilippo,  and  Gaeta,  with  all  their 
wild  and  graceful  associations  of  poetic  lore. 
What  artist  can  travel  in  such  sccaes,  and  not 
return  rich  in  art  memorials,  sketches,  and 
L^tudies,  if  bub  endued  with  passion  for  tho  pursuit 
and  with  perseverance  to  increase  his  stores  of 
i-cfereuce.  Intelligent  travel  thus  disciplines 
the  mind  to  accurate  observation  and  habits  of 
practical  observation  of  objects,  seen  to  purposes 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  And  thus  shall 
observation  become  a habit  and  source  of  groat 
delight  from  a sense  of  its  usefulness.  And  all 
this  will  imperceptibly  yet  gradually  induce  a 
habit  of  industry  and  cheerful  labour,  so  different 
from  the  sluggish  torpor  of  the  indifferent 
described  by  Herbert, — 

" All  things  are  busy,  only  I 
Kcitlier  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 

Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 
To  water  those.” 

The  eloquent  Bishop  of  0.xford,  in  a speech 
delivered  recently  at  Manchester,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  distribution  of  oertifioates  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  in  the  local  examinations,  justly 
remarked,  that  “ the  great  temptation  at  this 
moment  in  education,  as  in  eveiything  else  in 
this  nation,  is  to  forestal  ultimate  results  by 
snatching  at  premature  advantages.  We  see 
this,”  ho  said,  “incur  trade,  in  our  manufac- 
tures, and  in  our  literature.  We  see  it,  I think, 
everywhere  in  life,  and  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
present  in  education  too.”  I trust  you  will 
jirove  that  it  does  not  exist  in  tliis  School  of 
Art  5 that  you  will  disdain  any  advantage,  which 
may  not  be  the  result  of  dogged  perseverance 
and  hard  study,  and  the  real  moulding,  and 
training,  and  shaping  of  the  powers  for  tho 
future  work  you  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  This 
alone  will  produce  readiuess,  facility,  and  power, 
not  a mere  mechanical  aptitude,  but  that  judg- 
ment,  that  well-stored  mind,  that  readiness  of 


manipulation,  that  perfected  innate  grace  of 
perception  which  prepare  the  head  to  conceive 
and  the  hand  to  execute.  “ Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might and 
thus  the  complete  and  thorough  mastery  of  one 
branch  induces  a power,  which  enables  tho 
artist  readily  to  conquer  others. 

It  is  a healthy  sign  when  we  see  the  pupils 
eager,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  great 
contests  which  are  to  result  in  the  acquisitions 
of  prizes.  But  there  is  one  evil  that  is  to  be 
avoided  even  in  these  honourable  competitions  : 
that  is,  the  attempt  to  attain  a flashy  style  of 
execution.  This  may,  in  itself,  be  attractive  to 
the  general  observer,  but  too  often  it  is  the  mark 
of  inherent  weakness  in  some  points,  which  dui- 
tinguishes  such  work  from  that  of  the  pains- 
taking and  really  earnest  student.  The  prizes 
gained  in  these  tournaments  of  skill  must  never 
be  the  end  of  the  aims  of  the  artist.  They  are 
to  be  considered  merely  as  testimonies  of  skill, 
perseverance,  and  hard  work,  proving  that  the 
hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  mouths  passed 
in  real  fag  and  study  have  not  been  in  vain,  but 
have  resulted  in  a certain  degree  of  sucoess, ' 
whether  positive  or  relative,  and  thus  encourage 
her  in  the  efforts  to  attain  a higher  degree  of 
merit  by  continuous  study.  Success  in  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  prize,  even  that  of  the 
national  medal,  must  be  accepted  merely  as 
evidence  of  a certain  position,  not  the  highest, 
in  artistic  life.  Continued  practice  and  expe- 
rience must  lead  to  greater  knowledge  of  form,  a 
greater  appreciation  of  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  or  tones  in  colour,  to  a more  refined  con- 
ception in  design,  and  a greater  power  of  bring- 
iug  together  natural  and  artificial  objects  to  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  their  conceptions. 
These  competitive  struggles  will  occur,  nob  only 
in  youth,  but  throughout  life,  with  others  of 
high  attainments ; and  she  who  is  content  to 
remain  satisfied  with  the  success  of  girlish 
efforts,  will  soon  be  outstripped  by  the  perse- 
I yeranoe  of  those  rising  to  more  matured  ex- 
j oellence  by  continued  application  to  study.  How 
; soon  the  early  elements  of  an  art  may  become 
I dulled  and  obscured  is  proved  by  the  vocalist, 

; who,  in  order  to  keep  the  voice  iu  tone,  and 
retain  tho  most  exquisite  modulations  in  the 
J organs,  practises  the  solfeggi  eveiy  day.  Wo 
; must  also  recollect,  that  these  struggles  for  fame 
: are  not  to  be  for  tlie  juirpose  of  merely  out- 
j stripping  others,  but  to  attain  to  the  very  highest 
; attainable  excellence,  without  reference  to  what 
I your  fellow-students  may  bo  able  to  do  or  have 
I done,  unless  it  be  to  bring  homo  the  conviction 
j of  what  you  yourselves  ought  to  accomplish. 

' Besides  which,  as  life  is  a continuous  struggle, 

! the  result  of  your  studies  here  is  of  the  utmost 
I importance.  Tho  measure  of  your  success,  in 
after-life,  may  be  taken  by  the  position  you  hold 
among  your  fellow  students  upon  quitting  these 
halls  of  your  studies.  If  you  complete  your  term 
here,  having  achieved  the  greatest  triumphs,  the 
best  assurance  is  offered  that  you  will  succeed  in 
your  future  career.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
leave  with  unimproved  faculties,  faulty  drawing, 
imperfect  notions  of  art,  life,  as  an  artist,  will  be 
a continuous  struggle  under  difficulties,  the 
natural  consequence  pf  neglected  opportunities 
when  young.  Our  ablest  statesmen,  our  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  leading  medical  men 
and  divines,  are  generally  those  who  have  been 
in  the  first  class  in  Oxford,  have  carried  o0’  the 
senior  wranglership  of  Cambridge,  or  the  gold 
medals  in  the  schools  of  surgery  and  medicine. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  redeemed  time  ill-spent  j 
but  it  has  been  at  tho  cost  of  labour  that  would 
have  been  more  advantageously  employed  if  it 
had  not  been  required  to  regain  tho  missed 
opportunities  of  the  past. 

Ladies, — Hitherto  the  studies  of  the  pupils 
who  have  preceded  you,  and  of  some  even  now 
among  you,  have  been  most  meritorious.  In 
fact,  they  have  procured  for  our  school  the  en- 
lightened patronage  of  tho  Q.ueen,  who  holds  out 
every  encouragement  for  you  and  those  after  you 
to  persevere.  I hope  you  will  feel  how  great  a 
responsibility  rests  upon  you ; for  on  you  de- 
pends the  future  progress  to  be  made  by  this 
Institution  in  its  mission  of  conveying  a sound 
system  of  art-education.  By  great  exertions  the 
establishment  is  now  provided  with  instmetors, 
models,  class-rooms,  noble  gallerj',  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  enable  the  students  to  follow 
their  studies  with  the  utmost  benefit.  Prizes 
and  rewards  offer  farther  encouragement.  Upon 
your  earnestness  and  energy,  then,  depends  the 
triumphant  realization  of  the  earnest  e.xpecta- 
tions  of  your  Sovereign,  and  of  the  other  friends 
of  this  important  sphere  of  study  for  the  female 


artist.  Be  determined,  therefore,  and  hopeful; 
animated  by  a generous  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
encouraged  by  the  wise  and  sound  observation 
of  Mendelssohn’s  father  to  his  gifted  son,  when 
he  says,  “ that  no  work  begun  in  earnestness 
and  followed  up  with  great  perseverance,  can 
fail  ultimately  to  command  success  and  “ feel- 
ing determined,”  as  the  son  urges  in  his  Letter 
to  Sebastian  Hensel,  “ to  contemplate  and  to 
study  nature  most  lovingly,  most  closely,  most 
innately  and  inwardly  all  your  life  long.” 


THE  CHURCH  OF  OR-SANMICHELE, 
FLORENCE. 

Not  very  long  ago  we  gave  a view  of  the 
Loggetta  of  tho  Bigallo,  in  Florence.  This 
loggia,  that  had  been  hidden  behind  boarding 
for  nigh  200  years,  now  forma  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural attractions  of  the  city. 

Political  progress  and  that  of  art  do  not 
always,  in  these  days  of  utilitarianism,  advance 
at  the  same  rate. 

A report  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  that  the  interesting  structure  called  Or- 
Sanmiehele  was  to  be  perverted  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  originally  raised,  namely,  a coru- 
' market.  There  exists  in  Florence  a society  for 
the  protection  of  its  architecture  and  works  of 
art ; this  will,  we  hope,  prevent,  should  the 
intention  be  caiTied  out,  any  act  of  spoliation  or 
disfigurement  of  this  building — a most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  Florentine  Gothic.  The  history 
of  tho  building,  of  which  the  engraving  we  give 
from  a drawing  made  for  us  on  the  spot  shows  the 
western  exterior,  is  this  : — In  128-4  the  Commune 
of  Florence,  wishing  to  erect  a corn-market, 
gave  the  commission  to  Aniolfo,  tho  architect, 
who  demolished  the  old  church  of  San  Michele, 
and  erected  on  the  spot  an  open  building,  con- 
sisting of  simple  brick  piers  sujjporting  a roof. 
From  the  designs  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  in  1337,  these 
piers  were  covered  with  thick  stonework,  within 
and  without,  and  over  the  roof  were  built  two 
stories,  for  the  storing  away  of  grain.  These 
two  stories,  in  1569,  were  converted,  by  Cosmo  I., 
into  repositories  for  the  public  archives,  or  into 
a legal  record  office. 

An  entrance  was  formed  to  these  from  the 
old  “Arehivio”  (which  had  become  too  small 
for  the  purpose),  by  the  covered  gallery  or  pas- 
sage, seen  in  the  engi-aving.  This  mode  of  com- 
munication was  a favourite  one  with  the  Floren- 
tines of  old  : witness  the  long  gallery  communi- 
cating between  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Palazzo 
della  Signoria. 

To  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  pilasters,  was 
hung  an  image  of  tho  Virgin,  much  esteemed  by 
the  people,  and  when  pestilence  was  decimating 
the  Florentines  iu  154-8,  groat  faith  was  attached 
to  the  mediatox’ial  powers  of  this  nodding  Virgin, 
and  on  tho  cessation  of  the  plague,  Andrea 
Orgagnn  was  engaged  by  thecommirnity  to  con- 
struct the  present  elaborate  tabernacle  inside 
the  building  for  the  reception  of  the  image,  a 
work  that  occupied  ten  years  in  its  completion, 
and  cost  96,000  golden  florins. 

The  open  arcades  were  closed,  and  the  build- 
ing consecrated  to  ecclesiastical  instead  of  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  exterior  is  adorned  with  statues  in  arched 
niches,  executed  by  the  first  sculptors  of  tho 
time,  at  the  expense  of  tho  different  guilds  of 
the  city.  Those  seen  in  tho  view  are,  on  tho 
south  side,  that  of  St.  Mark,  so  eulogised  by 
Michelangelo,  presented  by  the  furriers;  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  door,  Sfc.  Eloy,  by  the 
blacksmiths,  aud  St.  Stephen,  by  the  wool 
traders.  The  two  former  arc  tho  work  of 
Nanni  di  Banco,  the  latter  is  by  Ghiberti.  That 
beyond,  St.  Matthew,  also  by  Ghiberti,  w.os 
raised  at  the  expense  of  tho  money-changers. 

The  work  on  all  the  ai'chivolts  is  of  finely-cut 
leaves  : on  each  side  are  sculptured  heads  pro- 
truding from  the  leaves.  Tho  capitals  arc  of 
roses  and  loaves. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  tabernacle  of  Orgagna 
should  be  removed  to  a church  opposite  (for- 
merly dedicated  to  San  Michele,  but  in  1616, 
changing  its  title  to  that  of  San  Carlo),  and  that 
the  stonework  between  tho  grand  piers  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  should  be  removed,  leaving  the 
open  aixsades  as  of  old,  the  whole  of  the  artistic 
work,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  being  left 
entire. 

The  part  of  the  church  drawm  is  the  west  front, 
and  doors  with  piazza,  showing  the  roof  over 
tho  door  of  the  old  residence  of  tho  captain 
brethren  of  Or-Sauraichele. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  OE-SANMICHELE,  FLOEENCE. 
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WABEHOnSEMBN  AND  CLKKKS’ 
SCHOOLS. 

This  buildiug,  now  nearly  completed,  is 
situated  at  Russell-hill,  on  a veiy  elevated  and 
liealthy  site,  near  the  Caterham  Junction,  on  the 
London  and  Brighton  railway,  to  which  it  pre- 
sents a frontage  of  about  280  ft.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1863. 
The  design  was  selected  in  competition. 

The  general  effect  of  the  building  is  striking 
and  picturesque;  the  outline  is  much  varied, 
with  high-pitched  roofs,  dormers,  and  turrets. 
The  materials  used  are  red  bricks,  with  blue  and 
white  brick  strings,  ornamentally  disposed,  and 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  blue  and  green  slates,  in  patterns. 

The  front  comprises  a centre  building,  four 
stories  in  height,  with  a lofty  hipped-roof,  sur- 
mounted by  a clock  turret ; buildings  on  either 
side  of  two  stories,  servo  to  connect  the  centre 
with  the  wings,  which  are  of  three  stories.  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  through  a 
doe  ply. moulded  and  carved  archway,  with  shafted 
jambs,  to  a hall  divided  by  arches,  carried  on 
polished  granite  columns. 

The  interior  faces  of  the  walls  of  the  hall  are 
furnished  with  red  and  white  bricks,  in  patterns; 
a staircase  of  stone,  with  pierced  atone  parapet, 
loads  to  the  Visitors’  Gallery.  The  dining-hall 
is  entered  from  the  hall,  by  folding  doors,  oppo- 
site the  principal  entrance,  and  is  a fine  room, 
70  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  with  an  open  timber 
roof  of  high-pitch,  and  lighted  by  a large  tra- 
cericd  window,  of  five  lights  in  the  gable  end, 
and  two  light  windows  in  the  bays  of  the  sides. 
The  hall  communicates  with  the  kitchen  by  a 
door  and  hatch. 

The  right  wing  of  the  building  is  appropriated 
to  the  girls,  and  the  left  to  the  boys.  In  each 
case  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  school 
and  class  rooms,  and  the  stories  above  by  the 
dormitories.  The  two-stoiy  buildings  between 
the  centre  and  wings,  contain  the  secretary’s, 
matron’s,  assistant  master’s,  waiting,  and  other 
rooms,  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  master’s  house  is  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
though  communicating  with  the  boys’  corridors, 
is  in  every  other  respect  a detached  building. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  is  the  mis- 
tress’s room,  in  communication  with  the  girls’ 
schools,  the  matron’s  room  being  placed  opposite 
a transverse  con-idor,  leading  to  the  kitchens, 
laundries,  &c.,  the  arrangement  of  the  plan 
affords  facility  for  the  effectual  supervision  of 
each  department  by  their  respeclive  heads.  The 
kitchen  buildings  form  two  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
having  the  dining-hall  and  girls’  wing  on  the 
other  two  sides,  the  space  thus  enclosed  being 
occupied  by  a large  swimming-bath,  with  glass  ’ 
roof.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  heated  by  ^ 
steam-pipes,  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  of  a 
pumping-engine,  on  the  basement  floor.  ^ 

Hot  and  cold  baths  are  provided  on  each 
floor,  in  connexion  with  the  respective  dormi- 
tories, and  the  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c., 
have  been  arranged  with  great  attention  to  con- 
venience and  cleanliness.  Covered  play-sheds 
are  provided  for  the  children  of  either  sex. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  of  Birming- 
ham ; the  builder,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Thrapstone. 
The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Birmingham.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
including  engine,  pumps,  beating  apparatus, 
lodges,  &c.,  will  be  about  19,0001. 

The  schools  were  founded  eleven  years  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  clothing,  and 
educating  the  orphans  of  those  engaged  in  any 
wholesale  trade  or  manufactnring  establishment 
of  tho  United  Kingdom. 

At  present  there  are  ninety-five  children  in 
the  Institution,  who  are  lodged  in  three  hired 
houses,  at  New-cross.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  bo  removed  before  Lady-day  to  their  new 
home. 

Tho  building,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
20  acres  of  land,  will  accommodate  nearly  200 
children,  about  135  boys,  and  sixty  girls. 

Elections  take  place  in  May  and  November  of 
each  year,  at  which  all  subscribers  are  entitled 
to  vote,  tho  lowest  rate  of  subscriptions  being 
10s.  Gd.  annually,  or  five  guineas  for  a life  mem- 
bership. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Institution  is  Mi’.  William 
Leaf;  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wal- 
ford  Greatorex;  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Lawrence;  and  we  will  add,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  charity,  that  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Henry  White,  has  his  offices  at  5,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


FIVE  P.R.A.B. 

“ SIR  JOSHUA,”  MR.  WEST,  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE, 

SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER  SIIEE,  AND  SIR  CHARLES 

LOCK  EASTLAKE. 

In  less  than  a ninety-nine  years  “ crown  and 
public  ” tenure  of  existence  [1769-1866]  The 
“ Royal  Academy  of  Arts”  in  London  has  had 
;?re  presidents  5 1.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds-;  2.  Ben- 
jamin  West,  who  declined  knighthood ; 3.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  ; 4.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  ; 
5.  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eaetlake. 

Of  the  Jive,  it  is  not  too  much  to  foretell,  that 
if  not  now,  hereafter  most  certainly,  the  first 
will  bo  held  in  critical  estimation  and  Cliristie  & 
Mansou  quotations  as  worth  his  four  successors 
“rolled  into  one.” 

West’s  “ Battle  of  La  Hogue  ” and  “ Death 
of  Wolfe  ” will  preserve  his  name  honourably  in 
adopted  art;  which  his  “Christ  healing  the 
Sick”  will  not  do.  Some  fifty  portraits,  male 
and  female,  and  a few  infantine  groups,  such  as 
the  Calmady  children,  will  buoy  up  Lawrence 
from  sinking  into  the  valley  of  tho  shadow  of 
forgetfulness. 

The  to  be  admired  full-lengths  of  two  great 
English  soldiers.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  Sir- 
Thomas  Picton,  will  tell  to  future  students 
art  in  all  countries,  what  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee 
was  in  his  strength  ; while 

“ I?orliis  meritB,  would  you  kacw^em, 

Once  he  wrote  s pretty  poDui,”  ^ 

as  Byron  sang  of  Rogers  in  envenomed  and 
world-enduring  verse. 

Sir  Joshua  died  (1792)  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  president- 
ship ; Mr.  West  died  (1820)  in  tho  eighty -second 
yeai'  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  presidentship ; Sfr  Thomas  Lawrence  died 
(1830)  in  his  sixty-first  year  and  the  tenth  of 
his  presidentship  ; Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  died 
(1850)  in  his  eighty-first  yeai*  and  the  twentieth 
of  his  presidentehip;  and  Sir  Charles  Lock  East- 
lake  (whose  recent  death  has  led  to  these 
remarks)  died  in  his  seventy-second  year  and 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  presidentship. 

The  election  of  Reynolds  to  the  chair  of  the 
Academy  was  unopposed,  and  received  at  once 
the  approval  of  tho  king  (George  HI.),  to 
whose  “protection,"  rather  than  encourage- 
ment, tho  Academy  in  a great  degree  was 
indebted  for  its  charter,  its  existence,  and  its 
rooms  for  its  schools,  its  discourses,  its  source  of, 
and  its  great  but  still  craving,  y,-ea\th,  protected 
exhibitions. 

West’s  election  (1792)  to  the  chair,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Reynolds,  was  designed  as  a com- 
pliment to  the  royal  founder  of  the  Academy, 
and  was  accepted  as  such;  though  Fuseli  did 
vote  for  Mrs.  Maiy  Moser,  on  the  plea  that 
“ one  old  woman  was  as  good  as  another.” 

That  the  election  (1820)  of  Lawrence  to  the 
chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  West,  would  be 
gratifying  to  King  George  IV.  was  well  known  : ■ 
the  election  of  the  future  Sir  Thomas  was,  there- 
fore, without  opposition. 

When  Lawrence  died  (7th  of  January,  1830), 
“Shee”  (as  Chantrey  'wroto  in  pencil  to  Allan 
Cunningham  the  same  night)  was  “ elected  by 
a large  majority.”  The  names  of  tho  candidates 
willing  or  unwilling  to  be  put  in  nomination, 
with  the  numbers  of  votes  they  received,  merit 
reproduction  at  this  juncture  : — 

Martin  Archer  Sbee,  esq 18 

Sir  William  Beechej,  knt 6 

David  Wilkie,  esq.  ' 2 

Thomas  Phillips,  esq l 

A.  W.Callcott,  esq l 

Collins  was  one  of  the  two  who  voted  for  Wilkie. 

At  Shee’s  death  (19th  of  August,  1850),  Mr. 
Eastlake  was  put  in  nomination,  elected,  and 
knighted.  Devonshire  has  thus  given  two 
presidents  to  the  Royal  Academy — its  earliest 
and  its  latest. 

The  Jive  presidents  were  in  their  divers  and 
diverse  ways,  according  to  their  taste  and  means, 
collectors  of  drawings,  and  occasionally  of  pic- 
tures, by  great  masters. 

Sir  Joshua  possessed  many  fine  di'awings  and 
a few  good  pictures,  gathered  by  accident,  or 
caprice,  or  choice  : two  or  three  of  his  purchases 
of  “deceased  masters”  sustain  the  reputation 
of  his  skill  as  a judge,  and  would  fully  maintain 
his  skill  as  a dealer.  Mr.  West  was  a collector 
(who  of  inborn  and  cultivated  taste  would  not  be 
who  had  money  P)  ; his  little  octagon  Claude 
was  one  of  the  much-prized  pictures  of  the  poet 
Rogers. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  collection  of  drawings, 
by  which  he  has  been  said,  foolishly  enough, 
to  have  crippled  his  fortunes,  but  maintained 


his  taste,  are  known  beyond  Oxford.  Sir  Martin, 
lees  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with  Queen 
Pecunia,  or  the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  fettered  in  this  respect,  though  blest 
with  a clever  family,  was  obliged  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  sale-room.  Sir  Charles — 
“childless  himself,  and  wanting  hoira  ” — vras 
enabled  to  indulge  his  tastes  in  purchases,  that 
added  to  the  attractions  and  enjoyments  of  the 
stone-faced  mansion  No.  7,  Fitzroy-square. 

As  the  travelling  adviser  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
votes  which  parsimonious  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  set  apart  in  their  annual  budgets  for 
“ the  Louvre  of  London,”  he  was  wisely  cautious, 
inasmuch  as  in  his  Hounslow  Heath  fear  of 
being  Mr.  Coninghamed,  or  Mr.  Morris  Moored, 
he  confined  his  recommendatory  purchases 
to  Titians,  and  “thy  loved  Guido’s  air.”  In 
this  he  was  harshly  found  fault  with.  “ Uol- 
leins  once  a week,  and  Raffaelles  once  a fort- 
night,” as  a once  well-known  dealer  was  said  to 
have  offered  to  the  Prince  Regent’s  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  cannot  be  had. 

“ The  paid-travelling  SfrChai-les  ” was,  there- 
fore obliged,  by  the  task  he  undertook  as  a com- 
mercial agent  in  art  (like  Gerbier,  Dalton,  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  and  a long&c.),  to  restrict  him- 
self to  pretty  little  quasi  “ Tits”  (.is  Jervaa,  the 
painter,  spoke  of  Titian),  and  to  heads,  <&o.,  by 
the  Caracci  school.  His  fearful  Hans  Holbein- 
mistake-purchase  for  the  National  Gallery  was  a 
blow  to  his  credit  for  knowledge  of  a mighty 
master,  from  which  his  reputation  as  a judge — 
“ a ripe  one  ” — never  recovered. 

Clubs  and  circles,  where  artists  most  do  con- 
gregate, talk  with  reverential  decency  and 
various  certainty  about  “ who  is  to  be  the  new 
president.” 

That  the  Academy  will  cling  to  its  custom 
of  choosing  a painter  there  cannot  be  a doubt ; 
we  may,  therefore,  it  is  remarked,  at  once  re- 
duce the  number  of  candidates  by  the  sculp, 
tors,  architects,  and  engravers.  We  shall  in 
this  way  exclude  eleven : sir  sculptors, — Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  M'Dowell, 
Mr.  Weekes,[and  Mr.  Weatmacott;  three  archi- 
tects,  — Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  and  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott ; and  two 
Academician  engravers, — Mr.  Cousins  and  Mr. 
Doo. 

By  this  exclusion  we  reduce  our  candidates  or 
running”  Royal  Academicians  who  “ are  in 
the  betting”  to  thirty.  First,  we  are  compelled 
to  exclude  the  father  of  the  forty,  Abraham 
Cooper,  esq.  (his  “Richard  and  Saladin”  and 
“ Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor”  were  the  delights  of 
oui’  ladhood  and  are  pleasures  in  our  manliood) . 
Mr.  Cooper  is  nowin  tho  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
R.A.  ship.  Then  we  must  exclude  the  once 
Captain  Jones— a Wellington  soldier  and  one  of 
Chantrey’s  executors,  elected  a R.A.  in  1820 ; 
thirdly,  we  must  set  aside  Heurj'  William 
Pickersgill,  esq.,  who  astonished  the  Iron  Duke 
by  his  skill  in  his  art  and  his  Waterloo  surprise 
question  ; and  finally,  we  must,  with  Medi- 
terranean and  Drury -lane  Theatre  tears,  “put” 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  of  Hampstead-on-the-Heath, 
esq.,  aside,  as  a thirty  years’  and  odd  plumaged 
bird,  his  R.A. -ship  dating  from  December,  1835. 

“ Great  men  have  been,”  as  Wordsworth  sings, 
and  “still  are,”  as  we  assert,  “ among  us.” 

Our  next  proceeding  is  to  take  up  “Dorliug’s 
Correct  List”  for  the  forthcoming  January  meet- 
ing in  the  east  wing  of  the  National  Gallery,  in 
Trafalgar-square,  London.  Here,  then — “ pre- 
sented ” by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
“ other  authorities  ” not  so  peremptory — is  n 
chronologically  arranged  list  of  all  the  living 
painters  elected  into  the  Arrayship  of  Royal 
Academicians  since  “ Stanfield  of  ours  ” was 
elected  in  1835: — 


F.  R.  Lee. 

Daniel  MacHse. 
Solomon  A.  Hart. 
John  P.  Knight. 
Charles  Landseer. 
Thomas  Webster. 
J.  R.  Herbert. 

C.  W.  Cope. 
Thomas  Creswick. 
Richard  Redgrave. 
Frank  Grant. 

W.  P.  Frith. 


E.  M.  Ward. 
Alfred  Elmore. 

F.  R.  Pickersgill. 
John  Philip. 

J.  C.  Hook. 

P.  F.  Poole. 
William  Boxall. 
J.  E.  Millais. 

E.  W.  Cook-^. 

J.  C.  Horslev. 

T.  Faed. 

J.  F.  Lewis. 


Alas!  for  tho  once  favoured  portrait-pain  ter.s 

in  the  list,  and  wo  have  three  good  ones 

Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Frank  Grant,  and  Mr.  Boxall  • 

though  the  late  president  gave  capriciously,  it 
was  said,  Mr.  Boxall  a precedence. 

Alas!  perhaps  for  landscape  paintei-s  in  the 
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list  (representatives  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough, 
and  Turner),  though  we  have  Esquires  F.R.  Lee, 
CrcBwick,  lledgrave,  and  E.  W.  Cooke  (we  had 
nearly  called  liim  “ Ned”). 

Alas  ! for  history  (art  above  all,  it  is  thought); 
and  yet  England  can  boast  of  Esquires  Maclise, 
Hart,  Charles  Landseer,  Herbert,  Cope,  E.  M. 
Ward,  and  Alfred  Elmore.  Let  skilled  position 
in  the  world  of  art  be  the  sole  and  soul-sustain- 
ing guide,  and  Maclise  is  the  man. 

'Wbo  then  is  to  succeed  to  the  George  IV. 
chain  and  medallion  given  to  President  Law- 
rence and  since  worn  by  Sir  Martin  and  Sir 
Charles  ? Who  is  the  best  after-dinner-first- 
before-the-first-Monday-in-May  speaker  ?— neat, 
and  to  the  point  with  toasts  of  “The  Queen,” 

“ Church  and  State,” — 

“ Chiefs  out  of  war  and  stalefinen  out  of  place,” — 

“Literature,”  “Science,”  &c.,  &c.?  Here  the 
Academy  is  in  want,  we  fear,  of  one  like  its  late 
well-weighed,  well-turned,  and  well-spoken- 
paragrapbed  president.  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee. 

Oddly  enough,  wc  have  omitted  one, — one  to 
whom  Sydney  Smith  said,  “ Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  ?”  when  asked  to  sit.  What  if  this  were  the 
man  ? We  shall  see. 

Who  Sir  Charles’s  successor  as  president  (who 
the  sixth  president)  will  be,  may,  after  all,  be 
determined  by  our  ex-trustee  architect,  Mr. 
Philip  Hardwick’s  “ Decisions  ” or  “ Answers  ” 
before  the  late  (1803)  Parliamentary  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  “ The  present  Position  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts  ” : — 

1.  “The  Sovereign  is  the  great  prime-mover 

of  the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy.” — 
Q.  cj-  A.,  1576. 

2.  “ The  Academy  can  do  nothing  without  the 

sanction  of  the  Sovereign.” — Q.  A., 

1571. 

Why,  Mr.  Able-Architect  of  Goldsmiths’  Hall 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  cannot  the  Royal  pro- 
tected and  “housed”  forty  and  odd  refuse  her 
Majesty’s  shilling  a-piece  from  her  subjects  for 
admission  to  your  (her)  annual  show,  and  a 
ebilling  or  sixpence  a-piece  for  your  catalogne  or 


Qronnd  Plan, 


bill  of  fare  of  what  by  public  advertisements  you 
invite  us  to  ? How  would  your  funds  bave 
looked  in  Stock-Exchange  Capcl-court  estima- 
tion without  your  entrance  shillings  and  your 
contingent  shilling  catalogues,  not  acquired  i'rom 
sovereigns,  but  from  subjects  ? 

The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  will  be  held 
in  esteem  and  remembered  in  art.*  As  a very 


* A letter  from  riorence  of  the  27th  ult.  says : — “ The 
remaina  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  were  t<> 
day  conaigued  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  English 
cemetery  here.  Sir  Charles,  as  you  are  aware,  died  at 
Pisa,  after  a tedious  illness,  but  it  was  no  doubt  thought 
that  this  city  had  a prior  right  to  be  selected  for  the 
obsequies  of  one  so  intimately  connected  with  the  fine 

arts,  &c.,  whose  distinguished  professional  claims  as  well 


great  man  said  of  the  Academy’s  first  president, 
“ Hail  and  farewell.” 


as  his  estimable  personal  character  were  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Florentine  community, 
Italian  as  well  as  English.  The  body  was  brought  at  an 
early  hour  by  railway  from  Pisa,  aud  was  accompanied  hy 
Lady  Eastlake,  Mrs.  Romilly,  and  the  Misses  Homer, 
and  was  met  at  the  station  by  many  sympathising  friends, 
who  followed  the  body  in  a long  cortege  to  the  cemete^. 
The  funeral  service  was  very  impressively  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  British  chaplain  of  Pisa,  assisted 
by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pendleton,  chaplain  at  Florence.  Among 
the  many  mourners  present  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elliot,  her 
Majesty’s  Minister  at  Florence;  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliot; 
Mr.  Webster,  R.A. ; Mr.  Archer  Shee  ; Mr.  Power,  the 
American  sculptor;  Mr.  Fuller;  Mr.  Kittowe ; and  many 
of  the  English  residents  and  visitors,  all  anxious  to  mani- 
fest their  respect  for  the  late  artist.” 


Jan.  6,  1866.] 
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CONGBEGATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  LISOAED, 
NBAE  LIVERPOOL. 

We  mentiooed,  in  a recent  number,  tbo  com- 
pletion of  these  schools,  built  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Vale.  We  now  give  a 
view  and  plan,  and  may  repeat,  that  they  are  of 
stone,  finished  with  brick  internally,  and  will 
accommodate  250  pupils.  Wheuthi-own  together 
as  a lecture-room,  they  will  seat  about  400  per- 
sons. The  cost,  including  bomidary  walla,  was 

a,2ooz. 


ANNUAL  HEPORT  OF  THE 
METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  have  issued  their 
annual  report,  which  comprises  two  folio  volumes, 
of  142  pages  and  20  pages  respectively.  Most 
of  their  proceedings  have  already  been  noticed 
in  tho  Builder,  and  the  progress  of  their  great 
works  has  been  recorded ; but  wo  may  briefly 
recapitulate  a few  of  tho  chief  points  of  progress 
at  the  date  of  the  principal  report, — 31st  of  July, 
1865. 

The  great  feature  of  the  report  is  the  state- 
ment relative  to  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
tho  progress  the  Board  had  made  towards 
its  completion.  During  the  year  the  progi'ess 
was  considerable.  The  work,  as  our  readers 
know,  comprises  the  formation  of  a solid  em- 
bankment from  tho  Middlesex  side  of  West- 
minster Bridge  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  tho 
Inner  Temple,  and  from  thence  on  a viaduct 
to  the  western  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridgo.  The 
works  from  Westminster  Bridgo  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Inner  Temple  were  let  in  two  contracts. 
The  first  contract  comprised  the  formation  of  a 
granite-faced  river-wall,  about  3,740  ft.  in  length, 
with  a portion  of  the  low-level  sewer  and  subway 
in  connexion  therewith ; the  extension  of  several 
of  the  main  outlets  to  discharge  into  that  sewer; 
in  the  construction  of  about  3,200  ft.  of  brick 
sewer  for  the  interception  of  tho  smaller  sewers 
and  drains  hitherto  discharging  on  the  fore- 
shore, and  the  formation  of  new  and  commodious 
steamboat-piers  and  landing-places,  in  lieu  of 
those  interfered  with  by  the  embankment.  Up 
to  the  date  of  the  report  about  263,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  had  been  supplied  for  lilUng-in 
purposes.  The  works  were  undertaken  by  Mr. 
George  Furness,  for  tho  sum  of  520,000Z.,  and 
the  approximate  value  of  tho  materials  and 
plant  supplied,  and  of  the  work  done,  was 
170,581Z. ; of  this  amount  about  133,0001.,  were 
duo  to  the  progress  made  sinco  the  last  annual 
report. 

The  second  contract  embraced  the  formation 
of  1,970  ft.  of  granite-faced  river  wall,  with  a 
portion  of  the  low-level  sewer  and  subway,  in 
continuation  of  the  works  included  in  the  first 
contract;  the  extension  of  sewor  outlets  to  dis- 
charge into  the  low-level  sewer;  tho  construc- 
tion of  about  2,410  ft.  of  brick  sewer  for  the 
interception  of  the  smaller  sowers  and  drains 
discharging  on  the  foreshore,  and  the  foundation 
of  a new  steam-boat-pier  and  landing-stairs,  in 
lieu  of  the  Temple-pier.  About  200,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  had  been  supplied  for  filling  in 
under  tho  contract,  which  was  let  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Eitson,  for  the  sum  of  229,0001.,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  tho  report  the  approximate  value  of  the 
materials  and  plant  supplied  and  work  executed, 
was  126,7261.,  100,0001.  being  iu  respect  of  the 
progress  made  during  tho  past  year.  The  con- 
tract for  the  remaining  length,  about  900  ft.,  of 
the  embankment,  from  the  Inner  Temple  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  had  not  yet  been  let,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  nature  of  tho  informa- 
tion which  the  Board  had  been  able  to  obtain  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
(inner  circle)  Railway  Company,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  portion  of  them  line  between 
these  points.  The  Board  had  to  acquire  various 
properties,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
works.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  claims 
received  amounted  in  tho  aggi'egate  to  252,5731. 
11s.  Id.,  and  they  were  settled  at  176,3201.  15s. 

Street  approaches  to  the  Embankment  were 
authorized  by  the  Act, — one  to  communicate 
with  Surrey,  Norfolk,  and  Arundel  streets,  and 
another  with  Wcllington-street,  Waterloo  Bridge. 
Also  several  short  streets  communicating  with 
Villiers-street,  Buckingham-streefc,  and  Cecil- 
street,  and  a new  street  from  near  George-street, 
Adelphi,  to  terminate  by  a junction  with  the 
east  end  of  Whiteball-place,  and  another  from 
tho  Embankment  at  Wliitchall-stairs  to  White- 
hall, opposite  the  Horse  Guards.  Increased 
facilities  beyond  those  alluded  to,  however,  must 


be  provided ; and  it  will  be  nccossary  to  deviate 
very  considerably  from  the  plans  described.  The 
Board  entertain  the  hope  that  tho  matter  will  be 
'sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  apply  to 
Parliament  early  next  session  for  the  requisite 
powers  to  construct  approaches. 

Tho  works  for  the  embankment  of  the  sonth- 
orn  side  of  the  Thames,  wo  may  hero  also 
remind  our  readers,  consist  of  tho  formation  of  a 
solid  embankment  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Gun  House-alley,  near  Vauxhall  Bridge ; the 
removal  of  a number  of  low-class  dilapidated 
buildings;  tho  formation  of  a roadway  along 
the  Embankment,  of  an  average  width  of  60  ft., 
between  Gnu  House-alley  and  Lambeth  Suspen- 
sion Bridge;  the  improvement  of  tho  river  oppo- 
site tho  Millbank  Penitentiary,  and  the  formation 
of  new  streets  in  connexion  with  the  same.  In 
addition  to  these  works  it  is  proposed  to  improve 
tho  approaches  to  Palace  New-road,  to  widen 
and  improve  a portion  of  Stangato  and  Palaco 
New-road,  from  Stangate  to  Crozier-street,  and 
to  stop  up  portions  of  tho  latter  thoroughfares, 
appropriating  to  the  general  improvement  tho 
portions  of  such  streets  stopped  up.  The  con- 
tract for  the  Embankment  and  works  has  re- 
cently been  let  to  Mr.  William  Webster,  for  the 
sum  of  309,O00Z. ; and  the  works  will  be  rapidly 
pushed  Forward. 

In  continuation  of  the  roadway  on  tho  north- 
ern Embankment,  tho  Board  are  proceeding  with 
tho  construction  of  the  line  of  thoroughfare 
between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Mansion 
Houso.  Tho  street  will  be  3,450  ft.  long,  and  of 
an  average  width  of  70  ft.,  and  a subway  for  tho 
reception  of  gas  >nd  water  pipes,  &c.,  similar  to 
that  in  tho  Embankment,  will  bo  constructed 
throughout  its  entire  length.  During  the  past 
year  the  Board  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
acquiring  the  various  properties  needed  for  this 
improvement,  and  they  have  dealt  with  claims 
amounting  in  tho  aggregate  to  327,5901.  8s.  lid., 
for  a sum  of  288,9911.  lOs.  6d. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  for  defraying  tho 
cost  of  the  northern  and  southern  embankments 
of  tho  river  and  tho  new  street  provided  by 
means  of  tho  coal  and  wino  duties,  the  sums 
received  and  expended  by  the  Board  on  account 
of  these  works,  up  to  the  25th  of  March  last,  are 
as  follow : — 

Receipts £7M.53i  2 ■! 

Eipenditure 482,6<12  19  3 

Bwlanco  in  hand 2dl,5G2  19  3 

The  Board  state  that,  in  the  line  of  Garrick- 
street,  Covent-garden,  which  extends  from  the 
corner  of  King-street  to  the  junction  of  St. 
Martin’e-lane  with  Long-acre,  all  tho  building 
plots,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  been  let  on 
leases  for  eighty  years. 

Middle-row,  Holborn,  is  to  bo  removed,  and 
the  viaduct  over  the  Fleet  Valley  is  to  be  ear- 
nestly proceeded  with  ; and  a new  line  of  street 
from  Backchurch-lane  to  Lemau-street,  at  its 
junction  with  Whitechapel  High-street,  is  to  bo 
constructed,  to  provide  additional  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Commcrcial-road  and 
Whitechapel.  Finsbury  Park,  for  the  formation 
of  which  120  acres  were  purchased,  situated  on 
tho  north  side  of  the  Seven  Sisters’ -road,  and 
extending  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on 
tho  west  to  tho  Green-lauos  on  tho  east,  is  to  be 
proceeded  with,  tho  difficulties  raised  by  the 
Edgwaro,  Highgate,  and  London  Railway  Com- 
pany having  been  removed.  Tho  Southwark 
Park,  also,  will  shortly  be  commenced,  tho  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  after  some  delay,  having  been 
completed.  The  land  is  situated  between  Para- 
dise-row, Rotherhithe,  and  the  Deptford  Lower- 
road,  and  consists  of  about  G2  acres.  The  price 
to  be  paid  for  it  is  50,5001.,  or  about  9111.  per 
acre. 

As  to  Messrs.  Hope  & Napier’s  scheme  for  the 
utilization  of  tho  sewage  on  tho  north  side,  the 
Board  have  reason  to  believe  that  tho  company 
will  very  shortly  be  formed,  and  their  works  for 
carrying  tho  sewage  bo  commenced  and  com- 
pleted with  all  possible  speed. 

The  Board  have  numerous  other  undertakings 
of  a comparatively  minor  description  on  hand. 


WORK  OF  ART  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
QUEEN  TO  PRINCE  VICTOR. 

Tnrs  baptismal  gife  has  been  nearly  two  years 
in  hand.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  pre- 
sented on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  young 
priuce’s  birth, — tho  10th  of  March  last;  but 
the  amount  of  artistic  labour  required  fur 
its  completion  caused  tho  presentation  to  bo 


delayed  until  now.  The  work  consists  of  a 
statuette  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  silver, 
and  is  3 fo.  2^  in.  in  height.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  in  a standing  position,  with  gilt 
armour,  copied  from  the  figure  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  Warwick  Cathedral.  He 
is  represented  as  Christian  in  the  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  and  around  the  plinth  on  which  the 
figure  stands  is  the  verse  from  Timothy,  “ I have 
fought  a good  fight ; I have  finished  my  course ; 
I have  kept  the  faith.”  Behind  tho  figure,  and 
resting  upon  the  stump  of  an  oak,  is  the  helmet 
of  Christian.  The  shield  of  the  prince  rests 
against  the  stem,  and  near  the  tree  are  tho 
white  lilies  of  Purity,  which  are  usually  intro- 
duced into  the  pictures  of  tho  Pilgrim.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  plinth,  and  in  front  of  the 
entablature  of  the  pedestal,  is  the  inscription : — 
“ Given  to  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  by  Victoria  R.,  his 
grandmother  and  godmother,  in  memory  of 
Albert,  his  beloved  grandfather.”  In  the  panels 
are  verses  in  keeping  with  the  general  idea. 

Looking  to  the  front  of  tho  work,  a figure  of 
Hope  stands  at  the  right  side,  one  of  Faith  on 
the  left;  and  behind,  or  in  the  third  niche,  is  a 
group  of  Charity,  each  of  oxydised  silver.  At 
the  side  of  each  figure  and  group  there  are  lilies 
in  enamel.  Upon  the  frieze  over  the  figure  of 
Faith  are  the  words,  “ Walk  as  he  walked, — in 
Faith,”  the  last  word  being  inscribed  beneath 
the  figure.  In  the  same  manner,  in  connexion 
with  tho  figure  of  Hope,  are  the  words,  “ Strive 
as  he  strove, — in  Hope;”  and  over  the  group  of 
Charity,  also  in  enamel,  are  the  words,  “ Think 
as  ho  thought, — iu  Charity.”  Cver  Faith  there 
is  a lily  of  Purity ; over  Hope,  the  water-lily, 
having  reference  to  tho  baptism  of  the  young 
prince;  and  over  tho  group  of  Charity,  and 
resting  upon  the  top  of  tho  niche,  there  is 
tho  lily  of  the  valley. 

Cn  the  front  panel,  there  is  a figure  of  an 
infant  boy  looking  up  at  a full-blown  rose,  which 
stands  erect  upon  a perfect  stem,  with,  beside  it, 
a white  lily ; and  immediately  over  tho  baby 
figures  a bunch  of  snowdrops,  emblematic  of 
youtb  or  spring.  This  entire  group  is  enriched 
by  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  tastefully 
introduced  to  form  a background.  The  design 
throughout  is  Medimval  in  character.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Corbould  was  the  designer.  The  figures  have 
been  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Theed  ; and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Elkington  & Co. 
The  inscriptions  were  written  by  tho  Queen  her- 
self, and  the  verses  by  Mrs.  Prothero,  tho  wife  of 
tho  rector  at  Whippingham,  near  Csborne,  in  tho 
Isle  of  Wight.” 


EDINBURGH  NEW  SHERIFF  CCURTS. 

Many  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland,  built 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  respective  counties,  having 
proved  insufficient  in  point  of  accommodation 
I'or  the  increasing  requirements  caused  by  recent 
statutes,  imposing  additional  duties  on  the  local 
judges,  an  Act  was  passed  1860  (23  & 24  Victoria, 
cap.  79),  whereby  tho  Government  undertook  to 
disbnrao  a moiety  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
additional  accommodation  necessary.  In  no 
instance  has  the  inconvenience  from  want  of 
room  been  felt  to  a greater  extent  than  in  Edin- 
burgh ; witnesses  have  been  kept  waiting  in 
lobbies  till  their  evidence  was  called  for,  and  tho 
judges  themselves  have  had  to  dispose  of  sum- 
mary cases  in  the  same  undignified  position. 

Immediately  upon  tho  passing  of  tho  Act, 
steps  were  taken  for  tho  building  of  new  courts ; 
a site  was  fixed  upon  in  tho  immediate  vicinity, 
to  tho  south  of  the  County  Buildings,  facing 
George  IV.’s  Bridge,  and  Mr.  David  Bryce,R.S.A., 
was  engaged  as  architect.  That  gentleman  pre- 
pared a set  of  plans  with  French  Gothic  eleva- 
tions ; but  these  having  been  considered  too 
expensive,  he  thereafter  produced  elevations  in 
the  Italian  style,  which  were  approved  of,  and 
the  building  is  now  completed,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
terior is  concerned.  The  locality  is  one  of  that 
peculiar  nature  which  abounds  in  Edinburgh, 
necessitating  much  underbuilding  owing  to  the 
difference  of  levels.  There  are  four  stories  under 
the  level  of  the  bridge,  one  of  which  only  is  used 
in  connexion  with  tho  Courts,  the  remainder 
being  let  as  warehouses,  which  are  separated 
from  the  superstructure  by  fire-proof  vaulting. 
The  principal  fa9ad0  towards  tho  bridge  is 
124  ft.  broad,  and  has  two  entrances,  one  on 
each  flank,  composed  of  Ionic  porches  ; above 
these  are  tw'o  stories  rising  to  a height  of 
GO  ft.  The  windows  are  square-headed,  those 
in  the  principal  floor  having  triangular  pedi- 
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ments,  filled  in  with  a radiating  shell  ornament  j 
on  either  side  are  Corinthian  columns  supporting 
a dentiUed  cornice,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
balnstrado  having  vases  at  the  angles. 

The  centre  part  is  of  three  stories,  is  52  ft.  in 
height,  and  is  slightly  recessed ; the  windows  of 
the  first  story  have  panelled  cells,  and  moulded 
architraves  and  cornices ; and  those  of  the  second 
story  have  triangular -headed  pediments,  filled 
in  with  the  nautilus-shell  enrichment,  and 
balustraded  balconies  in  front.  These  two 
stories  are  separated  by  a moulded  cornice,  and 
the  finishing  comice  of  this  part  of  the  structure 
has  a bold  projection,  supported  by  trasses  having 
panels  between ; and  this  comice  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a balustrade  with  vases  on  pedestals 
at  the  intervals  between  each  window. 

The  detail,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  the  most 
commonplace  kind,  but  it  is  treated  in  a bold 
and  effeclive  manner;  the  structure  is  imposing 
and  stately,  but  lacks  that  new  element  which  is 
being  infused  into  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  and 
without  which  any  new  building  is  almost  devoid 
of  interest. 

The  interior  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  a plain  and 
substantial  manner,  and  is  to  contain  three 
court  rooms,  one  for  criminal  trials,  one  for  civil 
causes,  and  the  third  for  bankruptcy  examina- 
tions. Ample  accommodation  is  also  provided 
for  the  officials,  solicitors,  witnesses,  &c. 

By  the  opening  up  of  the  now  thoroughfare  of 
George  IV.’s  Bridge,  the  back  of  the  County 
Buildings  was  exposed,  presenting  a very  ugly 
appearance.  Mi’.  Bryce  has  prepared  a new 
elevation,  which  it  is  understood  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  intend  to  carry  out  when  the 
buildings  come  into  their  entire  possession.  It 
is  also  said,  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  pro- 
pose to  cany  forward  their  library  to  the  bridge. 
When  these  improvements  are  effected  this 
locality,  which  has  long  had  an  unfinished  and 
nnsatisf^actory  appearance,  will  bo  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  city. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  bridge, 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  late  Lord  Provost,  had  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a stately  block  of  ware- 
houses, but  operations  have  been  suspended 
•owing  to  some  objection  by  a neighbouring  pro- 
prietor. 

The  new  peal  of  bells  placed  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Giles’s,  has  proved  a complete  failure;  they 
are  not  in  tune,  and  are  so  weak  in  tone  that 
they  are  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  feet. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

Sir, — After  many  resolves,  hearing  of  the  ] 
death  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  an  estimating  | 
clerk,  determines  ray  desire  to  address  you,  and  i 
solicit  your  powerful  aid  in  the  formation  of  a ' 
Society  for  Builders’ Clerks.  | 

The  conjidant  of  employers, — the  really  prac- 
tical medium  between  masters  and  men, — the 
man  whoso  position  through  life  is  maintained 
by  brainwork, — who  is  of  unstained  character, — 
whose  stipend  in  many  cases  is  small,  and  does 
not  admit  of  much  provision  for  the  future, — 
is,  I think,  as  worthy,  if  not  more  so,  of  assist- 
•ance  and  an  asylum  in  old  age  as  many  of  ihe 
objects  of  charities  so  prominent  in  our  own  and 
other  trades. 

I have  every  belief,  if  started  under  careful 
management  (and  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
employers),  of  its  success.  What  most  will  be 
required  is  co-operation  amongst  ourselves,  and 
•which,  with  spare  time,  energy,  and  a mite,  shall 
not  be  wanting  from  Piixo. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Taunton. — Efforts  are  again  being  made  to 
demolish  the  unsightly  structure  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  which  satisfies  the  Tauu- 
tonians  for  the  purpose  of  a market-house,  with 
assembly  rooms  and  corn  exchange  on  each  side. 
This  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  before,  but 
failed  for  -n-ant  of  a good  plan  to  work  by ; but 
on  the  present  occasion  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
more  successful.  Several  amounts  have  already 
been  promised  to  purchase  the  old  building. 

Sunderland. — The  erection  of  the  new  infir- 
mary is  at  last  about  to  be  proceeded  with.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Young  for  the  erection  has 
been  accepted.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
much  more  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated. 
Since  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Potts,  the  architect, 
were  first  prepared,  the  labour  market  has  goue 


up,  at  the  same  time  that  the  working  hours 
have  been  cm-cailed. 

Deu'sbury. — The  comer  stone  of  a new  Masonic 
temple  at  Dewsbury  has  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  stone,  and  is  situated  in  Stone- 
fielii-street,  Halifax-road.  It  is  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Sons,  Huddersfield  and  Dews- 
bury. The  structure  is  Decorated  in  style,  and 
■3  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  about  7001. 

irare. — The  Directors  of  the  Ware  Com  and 
Cattle  Market  Company  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining extensive  and  eligible  premises  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  for  the  erection  of  a market- 
hall,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a cattle  market. 

Dorchester. — The  first  section  of  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  in  the  Com  Exchange  and 
General  Markets  has  been  completed.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Wellspring,  of  this  town,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  the  architect.  The  vegetable  market 
ocenpies  the  old  site,  and  so  do  the  country 
butchers’,  &c. ; but  while  the  place  has  been 
somewhat  narrowed,  there  has  been  such  a re- 
arrangement of  stalls  that  space  appears  to  have 
been  gained.  There  is  an  apse-like  end  joining 
the  two,  which  is  appropriated  to  poultry,  and 
on  the  cap  of  the  pier  supporting  the  semicircular 
roof  are  being  carved  figures  as  emblems  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  three  sections  are  de- 
voted— animals,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  tiles  diagonally. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  now  Fan-ingdon  Station  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Railway  and  the  extension  line  to  Finsbury 
have  been  opened  for  traffic.  The  time  occupied 
in  running  between  Finsbury  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Biehop’s-road  is  twenty-two 
minutes,  calling  at  all  the  intermediate  stations. 
There  are  to  be  fonr  lines  of  rails  on  the  exten- 
sion line,  two  for  the  Metropolitan  line  proper, 
over  which  the  trains  now  run,  and  which  will  be 
continued  to  Trinity-square,  and  there,  by  a 
junction  with  the  District  Metropolitan  line, 
form  a portion  of  the  “ Inner  Circle  ” line  on 
the  nan’ow  gauge.  The  other  two  lines  are  on 
the  mixed  gauge  for  tbo  accommodation  of  the 
Great  Western,  Great  Northern,  and  Midland 
Companies’  traffic ; but  the  mixed-gauge  lines 
are  not  carried  further  at  present  than  Alders- 
gate  Station.  They  pass  through  the  intended 
site  of  the  goods  stations  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Metropolitan  Railway  Companies  in  Smith- 
field,  the  goods  stations  being  on  a level  with 
the  rail,  and  over  the  whole  of  which  the  new 
meat  market  is  to  be  erected,  on  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  streets,  which  are  to  be  60  ft.  wide. 
The  goods  stations  underneath  and  market  over 
them  will  cover  several  acres  in  Smithfield.  The 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  can  have 
access  to  the  Smithfield  Market,  which  might 
hereafter  be  extended  to  the  Finsbury  Station. 
The  unfinished  works  are  actively  progressing 
under  Mr.  Kelk,  the  contractor.  The  permanent 
way  has  boon  constructed  with  steel  rails,  8-1  lb. 
to  the  yard,  laid  on  large  rectangular  creosoted 
cross  sleepers,  about  1 ft.  10  in.  apart.  Mr.  J. 
Fowler  is  the  engiueer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  T.  Marr 
Johnson  is  the  resident  engineer.  The  new 
permanent  Farringdon  Station  fronts  Charles- 
street,  a short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the 
temporary  station.  It  is  a large  station,  lighted 
from  an  iron  and  glass  roof,  and  has  large  book- 
ing-offices and  refreshment-rooms.  There  is  an 
exchange-gallery  across  the  station,  having  stairs 
for  enabling  passengers  to  go  from  the  Metropo- 
litan trains  to  those  of  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  vice  rersd.  The  station  in  Alders- 
gate-street  has  an  iron  and  glass  roof.  The  pre- 
sent terminal  station  is  a temporary  structure, 
close  to  Finsbury-pavement.  The  Farringdon- 
street  and  Ludgate  Junctions  of  tho  Metropo- 
litan and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways 
were  thrown  open  for  public  traffic,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  M.  Fenton,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Forbes,  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover. 
The  total  number  of  trains  which  will  run  into 
tho  Farringdon-street  Station  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan line  each  day  will  be  about  450,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  being  proportionately 
great.  The  opening  of  the  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  to  Moorgate-street  has 
resulted  in  a very  large  accession  of  traffic  to 
the  line.  In  one  day  upwards  of  90,000  persons 
were  carried  in  the  company’s  trains,  which  run 
to  Paddington  and  Hammersmith;  and  the 
traffic  upon  the  newly-opened  portion  is  increas- 
ing daily. 
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The  pneumatic  railway  under  the  Thames  ia 
■progressing.  At  a short  distance  from  Charing- 
cross  Bridge,  and  between  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  Thames,  groups  of  piles  have  been 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  marking  out  the 
sites  for  the  piers  and  the  route  of  the  line, 
which  will  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  railway- 
bridge.  Thq  ground  for  the  Whitehall  Station, 
in  Scotland-yard,  has  been  enclosed,  and  a coffer- 
dam commenced,  for  the  formation  of  the  north 
abutment.  Running  from  the  station  in  Scot- 
land-yhrd,  tho  line  will  bo  carried  in  brickwork 
beneath  the  tnnnel  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway,  and  then  under  the  Low-Ievol  Sewer 
to  the  northern  abutment.  From  this,  iron  tubes, 
of  16  ft.  diameter,  are  to  bo  laid  on  tho  clay 
beneath  the  river.  The  trough  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  now  being  dredged  for  the  tubes.  From 
the  south  abutment  the  line  will  bo  completed  to 
the  Waterloo  Station  in  brickwork,  passing  on 
its  way  beneath  the  Belvidere  and  York  roads, 
to  a terminus  near  the  South-Western  Railway 
Station.  At  the  cab  entrance  to  the  Waterloo 
Station,  in  the  York-road,  will  be  the  pumping 
station,  where  the  engines  are  to  be  erected  for 
working  the  traffic.  It  is  expected  that  this 
pneumatic  railway  will  bo  finished  in  about 
twelve  months.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
Whitehall  and  Waterloo  Railway  from  the 
Waterloo  Station,  past  St.  George’s-circus,  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  A second  proposal  has 
been  made  to  construct  a pneumatic  railway 
from  Clapham-common,  under  tlie  Clapham, 
Kennington,  and  Newington  roads,  to  London. 
Bridge ; and  a third  proposal  ia  to  make  a rail- 
way from  underneath  Leadenhall  Market  to  the 
Custom-house,  by  means  of  an  iron  tunnel  sunk 
in  the  Thames. 


THE  IMPROTEMENT  OP  MARGATE. 

The  substance  of  tho  articles  in  the  Builder 
appears  to  have  taken  root  in  tho  minds  of  the 
Margate  people ; and  gro  'ving  out  of  it  a scheme 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  architect,  is  receiving  special 
attention  ; and,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
I Builder,  the  whole,  with  editorial  remnrks,  form- 
ing a leading  article  in  tho  Kentish  Observer,  of 
21st  December,  has  been  reprinted  at  the  re- 
I qnest  of  some  of  tho  inhabitants.  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
! propoml,  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  tho 
town  council,  is  to  form  a road  carried  upon  a 
sea-wall  rising  from  the  sands  beyond  the  face 
j of  the  cliff,  starting  from  a platform  beside  the 
present  jetty,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  above 
high-water  reach,  and  gradually  to  rise  at  an 
easy  slope  to  the  Fort-green,  and  join  the  pre- 
sent road  of  the  Fort-crescent.  The  estimated 
cost  is  10,0001.,  which  the  value  reclaimed  land 
would  reduce  to  a considerable  extent.  In 
addition  to  this,  and  to  complete  tho  whole 
scheme  for  cliff  defence,  Mr.  Wheeler  suggests 
the  formation  of  a magnificent  promenade  under 
and  parallel  with  the  Cliff-road  to  the  fort,  but 
extending  to  the  whole  reach  of  the  fort,  termina- 
ting just  west  of  the  Clifton  Baths.  The  cost  of 
this  would  be  17,0001.  Messrs.  Doewra  & Son, 
the  contractors,  undertake  to  execute  the  works 
according  to  the  plans  for  the  sums  named. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

The  Keighley  School. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  school  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, and  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendisb,  M.P.  His  lordship  gave  a short 
address  on  the  objects  of  Schools  of  Art,  and 
the  great  national  good  which  is  sure  to  follow 
the  cultivation  of  a taste  for  the  beautiful  and 
true  in  art.  Mr.  C.  D.  Hardcastlo  read  the 
annual  report,  which  showed  the  school  to  be  in 
a very  prosperous  condition,  and  the  success  of 
the  pupils,  according  to  the  results  of  the  late 
examinations,  to  be  equalled  by  few,  and  sur- 
passed by  none  of  tho  many  similar  schools  in. 
England.  Lord  Cavendish  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  students. 

The  Yarmouth  School. — A few  months  ago 
there  was  a question  whether  this  school  should 
continue,  and  this  involved  another  question, 
whether  the  School  of  Navigation  should  be 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient support  ? Au  appeal  was  made  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  new  masters — Mr.  Dominy  for 
the  School  of  Art,  and  Mr.  Stockton  for  the 
School  of  Navigation — were  engaged.  Wo  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  result  of  the  appeal  has 
been  favourable,  and  that  there  is  now  a prospect 
of  both  schools  being  efficiently  maintained. 
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THB  STAGE,  Ac. 

Coveni  Garden. — Ws  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointinpto  tho  introduction  of  the  pantomime 
here,  titled  “ Aladdin,”  as  the  beat  of  the  season, 
and  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  of  any 
scaaon.  It  is  very  well  written;  tho  Paynes 
ore  marvellously  funny,  and  something  more ; 
the  groupings  and  dancing  are  first-rate,  the 
appointments  are  splendid,  and  the  veteran 
Thomas  Grieve  again  shows  that  he  is  equal  to 
any  of  his  younger  compeers  on  the  special 
ground  of  each.  Thus,  while  a street  in  Canton, 
with  its  shops,  palaces,  and  banners,  is  a speci- 
men of  sound,  good  landscape  painting,  tho 
transformation  scene,  with  its  rising  fairies,  the 
quadriga  of  Apollo,  and  mechanical  contrivances, 
is  a poetic  vision  full  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  colour  in  tho  “ Ballet  of 
Jewels”  are  singularly  charming.  Mr.  Beverley 
at  Drury -lane  is  letting  his  fancy  rnn  too  much 
upon  “ wheels,”  and  has  not  equalled  the  scene 
in  “Aladdin”  to  which  we  aro  alluding. 

The  Crystal  Falace. — The  Christmas  enter- 
tainments have  been  more  than  usuall)'  satis- 
factory to  the  juveniles  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  designed. 

Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr.  & Mrs.  German 
Peed,  aided  by  Mr.  John  Parry,  continue  to 
amuse  and  delight  crowded  audiences  with  “ A 
Peculiar  Family;”  Mr.  Parry  adding  “Mrs. 
Eroseleaf’s  Party.”  No  better  entertainment  of 
its  kind  has  ever  been  given. 


SANITARY  CLAUSES  OF  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metro- 
polis have  urged  the  Homo  Secretary  to  make 
certain  amendments  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  for  tho  purpose  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment. They  desire  that  plans  of  houses 
shall  bo  deposited  with  tho  local  authorities, 
showing  the  proposed  method  of  ventilation, 
and  provision  against  the  rise  of  damp  from 
the  foundation,  as  well  as  plans  of  drainage ; 
and  that  no  drainage  works  or  foundations  should 
bo  covered  in  until  inspected  and  certified  by 
the  local  authorities  as  satisfactory;  and  that  the 
materials  of  the  foundation  and  basement  should 
also  be  required  to  bo  satisfactory  to  the  local 
authorities';  that  the  local  authorities  should  be 
empowered  to  regulate  the  area  for  ventilation 
that  shall  bo  pi-ovided  at  the  rear  or  sides  of 
houses  when  they  are  erected,  when  all  the 
rooms  cannot  be  ventilated  from  the  public  way  ; 
and  where  a house  erected  in  contravention  of 
tho  29th  section  of  tho  Act  is  nevertheless  inha- 
bited, that  the  local  authorities  should  have  the 
means  of  closing  tho  house  as  “unfit  for  human 
habitation.” 

Beyond  this,  and  to  which  they  omit  to  draw 
attention,  the  regulation  of  attic  and  cellar 
dwellings  should  be  made  clearer,  and  put  into 
other  hands  for  enforcement.  The  district 
surveyors  aro  unable  to  act. 


VALUATION  OF  WORKHOUSE,  &c., 

ST.  PANGEAS,  LONDON. 

We  have  mentioned  briefly  that  Mr.  Lockyer 
had  valued  tho  workhouse,  vestry-hall,  &c.,  St. 
Puncras,  as  against  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  wish  to  purchase  it,  at  211,000?.  The 
following,  piiblished  as  a portion  of  his  report, 
shows  the  'way  in  which  this  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  : — 

“ In  respect  of  the  value  of  the  ground,  which  contains 
a frontage  of  •iSfi  ft.  G iu.  next  tho  King's- road,  -tli  ft.  on 
the  east  side,  370  ft.  3 iu.  on  tho  north  side,  and  606  ft. 
•iiu.  on  the  south  aide,  containing  -1  acres  3 roods  and 
33  perches,  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  land  will  become 
very  valuable  for  store  and  warehouse  purposes,  and  that 
tho  value  is  5,0001.  per  acre,  or  21', 0001. —say  25,0007.  The 
land  contains  three  frontages,  and,  by  the  formation  of  a 
street  through  it  from  east  lowest,  it  may  be  made  to 
produce  a rental  of  from  900?.  to  1,0007.  per  annum.  He 
IS  of  opinion  that  this  amount  will  be  safficicnt  to  pur- 
chase a site  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  for  the  workhouse, 
including  a site  in  the  parish  for  the  vestry-hall,  casual 
and  receiving  wards,  and  relief  oUices.  To  this  amount 
10  percent,  should  be  added  for  the  compulsory  sale,  2, .5007. 
In  respect  to  the  valuation  of  the  workhouse  for  2,000 
inmates,  hois  of  opinion  that  since  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  materials  and  labour,  tho  cost  cannot  be  taken  at  less 
than  607.  per  inmate,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  erection  of 
the  Croydon  Workhouse,  the  Westminster  Worl.house, 
and  the  West  London  Union  at  Holloway ; say,  therefore, 
2,000  inmates  at  507.  per  inmate,  100,0007,  The  erection 
of  a vestry-hall,  with  relief  ofliees,  casual  wards  for  150 
persons,  and  receiving  wards  for  100  persons,  estimated 
at  the  sum  of  18,0007,  Fixtures  and  fittings  estimated  at 
C,0i07.  Increased  eipenso  per  annum  caused  by  the 
removal  of  paupers,  additional  offices,  extra  expense  in 


the  conveyance  of  stores,  Ac.,  estimated  at  2,0007.  per 
annum,  which,  capitalised  at  4 percent.,  or  26  years' 
purchase,  is  5O,00li7.  Tho  artesian  well,  pumps,  engine, 
engine-house,  boiler,  and  tank,  containing  20,()00  gallons 
of  water,  with  the  services  of  the  engineer  and  assistant, 
and  coals,  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  water  by  a com- 
pany at  fid.  per  1,000  gallons,  the  consumption  being 
36,000  gallons  per  diem,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  5,0007. 
The  constniction  of  gas-house,  with  gas-apparatus,  gaso- 
meter, coals,  man,  and  assistant,  after  allowing  for  the 
sum  of  4-047.  paid  to  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  for  one 
year’s  gas,  from  March  20,  Ibfil,  to  March  25,  1865,  and 
for  the  coke  produced,  estimated  at  2,0007. ; and  the  re- 
moval of  the  inmates,  furniture,  and  stores  from  the  pre- 
sent to  tho  now  premises,  estimated  at  2,6007.  Mr. 
Lockyer,  therefore,  states  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
pensation that  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
ought  to  receive  from  tho  Midland  Railway  Company  for 
giving  up  their  present  workhonse,  with  the  vestry-hall, 
reliefolllces,  receiving  and  casual  wards,  exclusive  of  all 
costs,  professional  and  legal  expenses,  is  tico  hundred  and 
eleven  tkoutand poundi." 

And  be  adds,  by  way  of  note,  “that,  until  the 
ground  given  up  by  tho  parish  shall  bo  rated  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  new  workhouse  building, 
the  difterence  must  bo  paid  by  tho  railway  com- 
pany.” 


COMPENSATION  CASE.— A RIDING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

On  Monday,  at  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion- 
eq'aare,  before  Mr.  Humphreys,  a special  jury 
was  occupied  the  whole  day  in  a railway  com- 
pensation case, “Cooke  andAuotheru.The  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company,”  in  which 
the  claim  as  made  was  23,6051.  by  Messrs. 
Cooke,  of  the  riding  establishment  at  Brompton, 
formerly  connected  with  Astley’a. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  with  whom  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole, 
appeared  for  the  claimants;  Mr.'Llpyd  (Mr.  Holwnywith 
him)  represented  tho  company,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ganaden. 

Witnesses  were  called  on  both  sides,  and  among  the 
witnesses  for  the  claimants  was  Mr.  Batty.  In  1862 
Messrs.  Cooke  had  taken  the  place,  and,  as  one  of  the 
firm  stated,  had  been  patronised  by  tho  “upper  ten 
thousand.”  They  were  horse  trainers  and  brealiers,  and 
in  two  years  had  made  a profit  of  1,2007.  There  were 
other  premises  to  bo  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  stock  and  the  value  of  the 
place.  A siun  exceeding  11,0007.  was  put  on  the  property. 

According  to  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
the  worth  was  about  3,1207. ; and  Mr.  Lloyd  concluded 
his  address  by  saying  that  if  Messrs.  Cooke  obtained  that 
sum,  they  would  bless  the  day  when  tho  Metropolitan 
Railway  came  into  the  district. 

Mr,  Hawkins  claimed  a full  compensation  for  tlio  de- 
struction to  the  business  by  tho  railway. 

The  Jury  awarded  5,7007. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a motion  moved  by 
Mr.  Storr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hedgeock,  and  car- 
ried, at  the  meeting  of  tbo  Strand  Union  Board 
of  Guardians,  on  Tuesday,  January  2ud,  1866  : — 

Ist.  That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  this  Board  upon  tho  existing  house  and 
lodging  accommodation  for  tho  labouring  and  poorer 
classes  within  the  Strand  Union  District. 

2nd.  The  extent  to  which  the  immediate  demolition  of 
small  house  property  for  the  uew  Law  Courts  in  St. 
Clement  Danes— for  the  railway  about  to  be  constructed 
from  Charing-cross  to  the  Hampstead-road  — and  for 
other  contemplated  improvements— will  deprive  the  said 
labouring  and  poorer  classes  of  their  present  inadequate 
and  yet  highly-rented  lodgings. 

And  3rd,  After  taking  all  necessary  evidence,  the  Com- 
mittee  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Board  their  views  as 
to  the  expediency  of  this  Board  communicating  with 
other  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  various 
metropolitan  unions  or  parishes,  memoria  izing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board,  the  Home  Secretary  of  State, 
tho  Lord  Mayor,  tho  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  tho  several  metropolitan  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a view  to  this  urgent  public 
question  being  at  once  brought  under  tho  notice  of  the 
proper  authorities  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  order 
that  ttio  Government  may  nave  time  carefully  to  consider 
iu  what  way  suitablo  provisions  should  be  made  for 
dwellings  for  the  poor  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees sit  upon  the  very  many  Bills  for  divers  new 
metropolitan  railways,  and  othrr  scliemes,  that  will  be 
laid  before  them  during  the  coming  Session. 


THE  SEWER  IN  SHADWELL. 

Sir, — I am  a ratepayer,  and  living  iu  the  neighbourhood 
ofShadwell;  and  have  seen  large  shafts  suulc  to  a great 
depth  near  Walburgh-strect  and  Leman-strect,  which  I 
understood  was  the  course  the  iutercepting  sewer  was  to 
take.  The  works  are  suddenly  stopped,  I make  inquiries, 
but  unfortunately  cau  obtain  no  information:  even  the 
members  of  our  local  legislature  seem  to  be  in  blissful  igno- 
rauen  upon  the  subject.  1 have,  therefore,  iio  alternative 
but  to  guess  the  cause,  or  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
enlighten  me  iu  this  matter.  I may  as  well  inform  you 
that  the  stoppage  of  these  works  took  place  about  the 
time  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  Railway  Bill  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Did  the  levels  of  the  sower  and 
intended  railway  interfere  with  each  other  ? If  so,  what 
were  our  Metropolitan  Board  and  their  staff  about,  not  to 
have  discovered  the  fact  before  the  railway  company  had 
obtained  their  Bill?  I suppose  their  plana  and  sections 
were  deposited  in  the  usual  way  ; aud  if  there  is  a “ cat  in 
the  bag,”  our  local  representatives  ought  to  insist  upon 
its  being  let  out,  as  somebody  will  surely  have  to  pay  for 
the  enormous  shafts  being  sunk,  and  the  coat  of  the  diver- 
sion  of  the  sewer.  A RATUCAVEa. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stanton  Fitzwarren. — In  tlie  early  part  of  th& 
present  year  it  'was  decided  to  restore  the- 
church  in  this  little  village,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a building  committee,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hngall,  of 
London,  was  chosen  as  architect,  by  whom  the- 
tender  of  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Highworth,  was 
accepted.  The  work  is  now  completed.  Mr. 
Uugall  has  preserved  each  feature  from  which 
the  history  of  the  fabric  can  bo  traced,  com- 
mencing with  the  Early  Norman  to  the  present 
time.  Two  Norman  doorways  have  been  found, 
to  the  south  one  of  which  a porch  of  the  same 
style  has  been  added  ; a Bm.ill  Norman  window, 
too,  has  been  restored.  On  tho  walls  are  dis- 
tinct traces  of  a fire ; and,  in  restoring  the 
Early  English  window  in  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  the  masonry,  &c.,  presented  evidence 
which  "would  fix  tho  date  of  its  occurrence  at 
about  500  years  since.  The  most  modem  part 
of  the  structure  is  the  tower,  which  is  of  the 
debased  character,  and  bears  the  date  1631.  A 
Norman  piscina  was  found  embedded  in  the 
wall,  and  in  good  preservation;  this  has  been 
replaced  in  tho  chancel  The  cast  window  is  of 
stained  glass,  representing  the  “ Ascension,”^ 
and  has  been  placed  there  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Fronchard,  by  his  widow.  The  other 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  in 
rolled  sheets,  each  compartment  having  a pat- 
tern running  its  whole  length.  The  roof  is  now, 
of  red  pine  ; the  seats,  open  benches  of  the  same- 
material;  the  chancel  fittings  being  of  oak.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles  of  different 
patterns. 

Southport. — The  chapel,  and  that  portion  of  tho 
ground  of  the  new  cemetery  set  apart  for  the  in- 
terment of  deceased  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  have  been  consecrated.  The  cemeteryia 
situated  about  half  a mile  from  Southport,  at  a. 
short  distance  from  the  Ormskirk-road.  It  occu- 
pies nearly  nine  acres  of  ground,  onc-half  of  which 
is  devoted  to  members  ofthe  Church  ofEngiand, 
the  other  half  being  divided  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists.  The  chapels  (of 
which  there  are  three)  have  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Blacklock,  Sou,  & Booth, 
architects,  of  Manchester  and  Southport ; the 
builders  being  Messrs.  Statham,  Brothers,  of 
Southport. 

Bolton.- — Tho  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  conse- 
crated the  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Bolton.  The 
sum  of  8,000?.  has  been  expended  upon  it,  in- 
cluding tbo  purchase  of  tho  site.  The  whole  of 
the  8,000?.  has  been  subscribed  by  inhabitants 
of  Bolton,  except  300?.,  which  had  been  granted 
by  tho  Manchester  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Society.  Tho  church  provides  accommodation 
for  1,173  persons,  of  which  number  759  have 
seats  appropriated  to  them,  and  the  remaining 
41i  are  free. 

Haygerston. — Tho  foundation  of  a new  chnrch, 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  has  been  laid  in  the 
parish  of  Haggerston,  adjoining  Shoreditch,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  church  is 
the  first  of  three  to  bo  erected  in  this  parish  by 
tho  Shoreditch  aud  Haggerston  Church  Exten- 
sion Committee,  aided  largely  by  local  contribu- 
tions, and  to  a less  extent  by  subscriptions  from 
the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  and  from  the  In- 
corporated Church  Building  Society.  Up-wards 
of  1,800?.  are  required  to  meet  tho  approximate 
expense  of  constructing  tho  building.  It  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  will  be  in  the  Middlo 
Pointed  style,  and  will  be  built  to  accommodate 
900  persons  free. 

Sandhurst. — The  chnrch  of  Sandhurst  has  been 
reconsecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  O.xford.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  build  a spacious  north 
aisle,  to  rebuild  tho  chancel  on  a largo  scale  and. 
to  add  chancel  aisles  and  a vestry  to  the  church, 
which  was  itself  mainly  new.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  it  has  been  maintained  throughout. 
Tho  east  end  is  nearly  filled  with  a lofty  triplet, 
aud  lightness  is  imparted  by  wide  arches  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  floor,  which  rises  by 
six  steps  to  the  altar,  following  the  natural 
slope,  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 

i^’asemore. — Tho  new  chancel  of  Peasemoro 
Church  has  been  consecrated.  In  February  last 
tho  work  of  taking  down  the  old  chancel  of  tho 
church  was  commenced  ; but  it  was  felt  that  tho 
church  was  incomplete  without  a chancel,  and 
that  a western  gallery  was  not  the  proper 
accommodation  for  the  choir  and  organ.  De- 
signs for  the  new  works  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  and  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  of  Reading.  The  parish  is  indebted  to 
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the  Rev.  T.  Archer  ITonblan,  the  rector,  for 
taking  upon  himself  the  main  expense  of  the 
building,  including  an  arch  at  tho  west  end, 
which  has  opened  tho  tower  into  the  church  j 
twenty-five  years  ago  ho  entirely  rebuilt  tho 
church,  excepting  the  tower.  Tho  two  windows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are  memorial 
windows,  the  subjects  being  respectively  the 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  the  Appearance 
of  the  Two  Angels  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb. 
They  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  old  east  window  retains  its  former  position, 
but  the  colouring  of  the  glass  has  been  improved 
by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  who  executed  it 
several  years  ago.  It  consists  of  three  compart- 
ments, surmounted  with  tabernacle  work  and 
pinnacles.  The  centre  has  a representation  of 
tho  Agony  in  the  Garden,  while  the  side  com- 
partments are  panelled  with  green  and  inlaid 
marbles.  It  is  chiefly  carved  in  Caen  stone,  and 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  tho  uave  by  a low  screen 
with  iron  gates.  A pulpit,  formed  of  six  columns 
of  green  Egyptian  and  purplo  Welsh  mai'ble,  has 
been  presented. 

Friday  Bridge. — During  tho  last  month  some 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  furniture  and 
permanent  ornamentation  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Friday  Bridge,  by  clerical  and  lay  friends  of  tho 
new  parish.  In  particular,  painted  glass  for 
pl.ain  has  been  substituted  in  two  instances  in 
tho  chancel  windows.  On  tho  south  side  a 
single  light  has  been  inserted,  “ To  the  memory 
of  a beloved  Mother,”  the  donor  being  a gentle- 
man resident  in  Kent,  who  has  requested  the 
remainder  of  the  window  to  bo  reserved  for  com- 
pletion hereafter,  either  by  himself  or  by  some 
relative.  Tho  subject  is  tho  Mother  of  our 
Lord.  On  tho  north  side  an  entire  window  has 
been  given  by  a gentleman  about  to  settle  iu 
Friday  Bridge,  who  had  previously  contributed 
to  tho  fund  for  erecting  a tower  ; the  subject  is 
our  Lord’s  reproof  of  St.  Thomas’s  incredulity, 
and  that  -apostle’s  penitent  confession.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Ileatou,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
who  furnished  the  window  for  the  chantry  aome 
little  time  ago,  and  the  work  has  again  been 
superintended  by  a youug  amateur  in  stained 
glass  residing  in  Wisbech,  whose  own  gift  for  the 
hcad-tracery  of  the  east  window  forms  a feature 
in  the  church, 
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A Handy  Booh  of  Sanitary  Lau\  By 

Ware,  Jun.  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Lp.w.  Loudon  : 

Bell  & Daldy.  1866. 

This  little  sixpenny  “handy  book”  has  been 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Society  of 
Ai'ts,  and  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Ware,  in 
consequence  of  a recommendatiou  to  that  effect 
from  the  Society’s  Committee  on  tho  Dwellings 
for  the  Labouring  Classes.  In  their  report  they 
say  : — ■“  The  present  sanitary  laws  are  com- 
prehensive, and,  on  the  whole,  efficient,  although 
there  are  some  particulai-s  in  which  the  com- 
mittee think  they  require  amendment,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  inspection  of  houses  let  to 
lodgers,  but  not  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Sanitary  Acts  are  nob,  however, 
sufficiently  known  j nor  do  those  who  are 
qualified  by  intelligence  and  position  to  attend 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood interest  themselves  as  much  as  could 
be  desired  in  seeing  that  the  powers  of  the 
law  are  put  in  execution.”  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  council  should 
prepare  and  publish  a concise  analysis  of  the 
existing  law,  hoping  thereby  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  educated  classes  to  this  important 
subject,  and  to  point  out  how  they  may,  merely 
by  a little  attention  and  exertion,  confer  most 
important  benefits  upon  a large  mass  of  work- 
ing people,  and  upon  tho  country  generally. 
The  work  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose : it 
points  out  the  laws  that  refer  to  all  such  sub- 
jects as  common  lodging-houses,  overcrowding, 
ventilation,  water-supply,  drainage,  offensive 
accumulations,  pig-keeping,  offensive  trades,  in- 
fectious diseases,  &c. 


British  Associarion,  1865  : Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Birmingham  Meeting.  London : 
Hardwicke.  1865. 

The  publisher  of  this  volume  announces  his 
intention  to  issue  the  work  yearly,  the  matter 
being  cai’efully  collated,  and  revised  by  the 


various  speakers.  Imperfections  iu  the  present 
issue  are  admitted,  these  having  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  idea  of  the  work  not  having 
been  matured  or  finally  resolved  upon  till  rather 
late  for  revisal  by  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Birmingham  meeting.  The  volume  is  well  col- 
lated, however,  and  forma  an  interesting  and 
useful  record  of  the  proceedings. 


VARIORUM. 

Is  it  too  late  to  say  a word  about  “ Dr.  Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions  ?”  Is  it  ever  too  late  to  say 
a word  in  favour  of  a good  thing  ? Surely  not, 
especially  if  it  have  no  need  of  the  good  word, 
and  be  independent  of  aid.  These  “ Prescrip- 
tions,” gathered  together,  concocted  into  a whole, 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  in  a 
happy  vein  of  humour  aud  pathos,  moving  to 
healthful  laughter  that  brings  a pleasant  tear, 
are  now  probably  in  150,000  houses,  perhaps 
more.  Still,  if  only  for  our  own  satisfaction,  we 
will  add  our  commendation  to  that  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  heartily  wish  Mr.  Dickens  good 
health  and  long  life  to  continue  his  admirable 
and  delightful  contribtitions  to  the  literature  of 
his  country,  and  the  gratification  and  advantage 

ofhis  countrymen  and  country  women. Messrs. 

Day  & Son  have  prepared  a fresh  issue  of  “ Pas- 
sages from  Modern  English  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  the  Junior  Etching  Club.”  The  volume, 
those  readers  who  do  not  know  it  may  be 
told,  consists  of  forty-seven  etchings,  with 
passages  from  poets,  which  suggested,  or  might 
have  suggested,  the  scenes  and  groups,  selected 
by  the  late  Alavio  A.  Watts.  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Mr. 
Millais,  Mr.  M.  J.  Lawless,  Mr.  Walter  Severn, 
Mr.  n.  Moore,  Mr.  F.  Smallfield,  and  Viacouut 

Bury,  are  the  most  successful. The  Popular 

Science  Revieio,  edited  by  Henry  Lawson,  M.D. 
No.  18.  January,  1866.  Hardwicke.  There 
are  interesting  papers  in  tliis  number  of  tho 
Popular  Science  ReviciL',  upon  “ Ozone  in  Relation 
to  Health  and  Disease,”  by  Dr.  Richardson  j on 
“ Glaciers  and  Ice,”  by  W.  F.  Barrett;  and  various 
others,  besides  the  usual  and  valuable  scientific 
summary  and  reviews.  Tho  number  is  illus- 
trated, as  usual,  by  engravings,  some  of  them 

in  colours. Tho  Farmer  (Layton,  150,  Fleet- 

street)  is  a substantial,  broacl-sheetcd,  John 
Bull  looking  newspaper,  two  numbers  of  which 
aro  now  before  us.  It  has  reached  its  sixth 
volume  as  a new  series,  having  been  first  of  all 
established  in  1813.  The  contents  are  varied 
and  instructive  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Sanitary  matters  as  regards  the  farm  are  not 
overlooked,  and  horticulture  aud  gardening  are 

features  iu  its  composition. Hardwicko's 

Science  Gossip  for  January  contains  a paper  of 
some  importance  on  vegetable  fibres  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  the  minute  structure  of  such 

fibres,  as  seen  by  tho  microscope. The  new 

year’s  number  of  the  Art- Journal  has  three  page 
engravings,  including  an  excellent  translation, 
by  Jlr.  Lightfoot,  of  Mr.  Faed’s  “ Orphan.”  Mr. 
De  Keyser,  of  Antwerp,  is  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Dafforne,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  resumes  his  papers, 
“ The  Cestus  of  Aglaia.”  Mr.  aud  Mrj.  Hall 
commence  an  interesting  notice  of  Southey. 


Ultsallants. 

Water  Supply  at  Truro.  — For  the  Truro 
water-works  it  is  intended  to  form  a large 
collecting  reservoir  under  Trennery  wood,  on 
the  river  Allen,  iu  St.  Erme,  with  filter-beds,  and 
a service  reservoir  which  will  bo  175  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  Boscawen-street,  aud  will  give  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  carry  tho  water  above  the 
highest  houses  in  Truro.  The  supply  will  bo 
equal  to  20  gallons  per  day  for  every  inhabi- 
tant. Water  will  bo  supplied  to  occupiers  of 
small  houses  for  about  2d.  per  week  each  house. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
AND  Congress,  1866. — The  attention  of  students 
in  drawing  is  especially  drawn  to  the  following 
prizes  offered  for  botanical  drawing  : — “Water- 
colour drawing  of  any  plant,  British  or  exotic, 
natural  size,  with  the  usual  magnified  dissec- 
tions ; to  be  drawn  or  mounted  on  folio  paper, 
and  to  combine  scientific  accuracy  with  artistic 
treatment.  Ist  prize,  51. ; 2nd  prize,  31. ; 3rd 
prize,  21.”  Candidates  will  observe  that  these 
drawings  must  be  sent  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Keusington,  by  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  2l3t 
of  May, 
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South  Kensington  Museum.  — During  the 
Christmas  week,  ending  30th  of  December,  the 
visitors  were  27.75-1  in  number. 

Working  Men’s  College. — The  annual  con- 
versazione, or  social  meeting  of  the  college  and 
their  friends,  including  ladies,  will  be  held,  this, 
Friday  evening,  the  5th  inst. 

Bookmaking. — In  tho  past  year,  according  to 
the  Publishers'  Circular,  their  list  comprises  no 
less  than  -1,952  titles — or,  deducting  tho  Ameri- 
can works,  and  books  whoso  titles  are  recorded 
only  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  advanced  or 
reduced  in  price,  we  have  no  less  than  4,496  now 
publications  added  to  our  national  library  during 
the  last  year. 

A New  Line  of  Thoroughfare  between 
Islington  and  the  City. — A report  on  this  new 
proposal  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Haywood,  C.E., 
to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  pro- 
jected route,  it  is  said,  would  shorten  the  distance 
nearly  half  a mile,  besides  relieving  the  main 
thoroughfare.  The  line  of  road  would  not  be 
so  broad  as  the  present  line  of  City-road.  It 
would  consist  mainly  of partial  lines  of  thorough- 
fare  already  in  existence,  but  defective  from 
narrow  straits  and  stoppages  which  would  re- 
quire to  be  opened  up.  Tho  lino  would  start  from 
Fore-street  at  a right  angle  with  Moorgate-streeb 
and  the  present  route ; and  would  run  north- 
wards by  Moor-lane  (to  be  widened),  Bunhill- 
row,  Sheperdess-walk,  and  Packingtou-street,  to 
St.  Mary’s  Churchyard  in  Upper-street,  Isling- 
ton. The  lower  part  of  the  route  to  City -road, 
which  it  crosses,  does  not  seem  to  shorten  the 
way  much,  but  the  upper  portion,  through 
Shepherdess-walk  and  Packington-street,  would 
cut  off  the  long  angle  by  the  Angel  j and  indeed 
pedestrians  often  do  so  already  in  going  to  and 
fro  between  Islington  and  the  City.  From 
various  circumstances  the  cost  at  present  of 
opening  the  .line  of  thoroughfare  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  comparatively  moderate. 

Gre.at  Fire  at  St.  Katharine’s  Dock.  — 
Much  alarm  has  been  created  by  the  outbTeak 
of  another  very  serious  fire  at  the  St.  Katha- 
rine’s Dock,  making  the  third  that  has  occurred 
in  that  great  commercial  shipping  depot  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  raged  with  terrible  fury 
at  first,  during  a whole  day  and  night,  con- 
suraing  part  of  two  of  its  bonded  warehouses, 
and  destroying  property  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent. Tho  warehouses  formed  part  of  the 
letter  D and  other  stacks  of  warehouses,  occupy- 
ing one-half  of  tho  north  side  of  tho  docks.  The 
stack  contained  some  eight  or  ten  warehouses, 
each  four  or  six  floors  in  height,  all  commu- 
nicating on  every  floor  by  means  of  double 
iron  folding-doors.  The  principal  goods  stored 
in  these  warehouses  are  spirits,  tallow,  palm 
oil,  cotton,  flax,  jute,  and  other  mei-chan- 
diso,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  2,000,0001. 
value.  Tho  floor  in  which  the  fire  originated 
appears,  as  iu  a former  case,  to  have  been 
filled  with  jute,  tho  whole  mass  of  which 
when  first  seen,  was  on  fire.  The  damage  will 
exceed  200,0001.  After  the  fire  was  thought  lo 
have  been  subdued  it  broke  out  again  aud  made 
still  further  havock  with  tho  property.  Incen- 
diarism is  suspected.  Tho  damage  to  the  ware- 
house buildings  alone  is  estimated  at  £30,000. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — This 
Society  met  on  Wednesday  evening,  27th  ult. 
Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  in  tho  chair,  said,  since  the 
last  meeting  he  had  been  present,  as  president 
of  the  Society,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
tho  Manchester  Architectural  Association.  Thera 
were  strong  expressions  of  goodwill  towards  the 
Liverpool  Society,  and  a desire  that  the  two 
societies  should  work  together,  and  meet  toge- 
ther as  much  as  possible.  It  was  particularly 
thought  that  they  might  combine  in  their  annual 
excursions,  and  that  the  meetings  of  the  archi- 
tects of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  this 
manner  would  be  agreeable  and  beneficial  to 
both.  The  hen.  secretary  (Mr.  Hermann)  an- 
nounced that  the  second  subject  for  competition 
by  the  student  members  was  a drawing-room 
chimney-piece  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Mr. 
Chantrell  exhibited  some  samples  of  the  new 
brick  made  from  lime  and  sand.  Tho  paper  for 
the  evening  was  by  Mr.  George  Monier  Williams, 
on  “Artificial  Stone,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  of  Mr.  Ransome.” 
The  Society  also  considered  tho  proposal  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance,  that  the  bills  of  quanti- 
ties, in  future,  should  form  part  of  the  contract 
for  a building. 
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London  Houses. — A correspondent  points  to 
tlie  circumstance  that  at  a recent  sale  for 
clearance  for  tho  North-Western  llaihvay,  the 
“materials  of  two  houses,”  in  Finsbnry,  were 
knocked  down  for  three  pounds ! and  asks  if  it 
ho  passible  that  buildings  of  that  kind  exist  in 
London. 

WoEKiNG  Men’s  Sanitary  Clubs. — Dr.  Aldis 
proposes  the  establishment  of  sanitary  clubs 
among  tho  working  classes.  If  they  would 
resolYe  to  help  themselves  by  pointing  out  to 
tho  medical  officers  of  health  the  existence  of 
contagious  diseases  in  their  families,  which 
information  they  could  obtain  from  the  medical 
attendant;  or  to  tho  iuspeotors  any  nuisances; 
good  would  certainly  result. 

The  Farm  Labourers’  Movement  in  Scot- 
land.— A meeting  of  ploughmen  and  farm 
servants  has  been  held,  according  to  tho  Edin- 
burgh papers,  in  the  Free  School-room,  David- 
son’s Mains,  when  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  an 
advance  of  wages.  James  Thomson,  of  Corstor- 
phine,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  made  a 
sensible  speech;  as  also  did  Thomas  Ewing,  a 
ploughman,  atMyresido.  Various  rules  adopted 
by  the  Midlothian  Farm  Servants’  Protection 
Society  were  read  to  tho  meeting.  Alterations 
•were  suggested,  and  upon  these  some  discussion 
took  place,  and  a further  revision  was  resols’ed 
upon. 

E.namelled  Iron  tor  Architectural  and 
Decob.vtive  Purposes. — Enamel  on  iron  is  used 
for  many  purpo.ses  besides  lining  domestic 
iron  pots  instead  of  tin,  and  iron  water-pipes 
instead  of  lead.  Ornamental  and  coloured  grate- 
fronts,  panels,  tiles,  medallions,  itc.,  are  now 
made  of  enamelled  iron  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Baugh ; 
as  also  small  buildings  of  enamelled  corrugated 
iron  ; and  there  arc,  also,  enamelled  iron  tablets, 
sign-boai-ds,  name-plate.s,  &c.  Enamelled  iron 
is  said  to  be  preferable  to  galvanized  iron  for  ex- 
ternal purposes,  as  in  roofing ; and  it  is  proposed 
to  form  grave-stones  of  enamelled  iron  in  colours. 
Tho  introduction  of  coloured  enamel  for  decora- 
tive purposes  is  a good  idea. 

The  Proposed  Macclesfield  Infirjiary. — A 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  tho  town- 
hall,  to  consider  Mr.  Cuirey’s  report  on  the 
plans  and  designs,  and  the  observations  of  the 
architects  upon  tho  same,  and  to  recommend 
one  of  tho  plans  for  adoption  by  the  subscribers. 
Tho  committee  came  to  tho  following  resolution  : 
“That  the  internal  arrangements  of  Mr.  Stevens’s 
plans  of  tho  Infirmary  possess,  according  to  tho 
medical  testimony,  the  highest  merit;  and  tho 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stevens  should 
be  engaged  as  tho  architect,  subject  to  such 
alteration  of  his  plana  and  designs  as  the  com- 
mittee may  hereafter  suggest.”  We  understand 
tho  committee  were  not  unanimous  ; Mr.  Currey 
having  reported  in  favour  of  Jlr.  Waterhouse’s 
plan.— A meeting  of  the  sabscribers  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  the  15th  of  January,  at  tho  town- 
ball,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee.  All 
the  plans  and  designs  will  remain  in  the 
assembly-room  at  the  town-hall,  for  inspection. 

Another  Tenement  destroyed  in  High 
Street,  Edinburgh. — A severe  gale,  cn  Satur- 
day last,  caused  a chimney,  in  High-street,  to 
fall  into  tho  tenement  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
through  the  several  floors  of  which  it  broke, 
till  it  reached  the  , first  floor  or  flat,  where  it  was 
stopped  by  strong  erections  connected  with  tho 
kitchens  of  a temperance  hotel.  Although  ten 
families,  immbering  in  all,  with  lodgers,  about 
sixty  persons,  resided  in  the  tenement,  and 
although  the  accident  was  sadden,  and  almost  at 
midnight,  strange  to  say,  not  one  was  injured, 
The  house  is  nob  more  thau  half-a-dozen  num- 
bers removed  from  the  scene  of  the  disastrous 
calamity  which  took  place  under  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  in  1861,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  so  serious  a loss  of  life.  The  tene- 
ment, according  to  the  Scotsman,  is,  compara- 
tively  speaking,  not  an  old  one.  The  part  of  tho 
chimney  which  gave  way  was  a brick  erection, 
built  on  the  top  of  a stone  foundation,  and,  it  is 
sold,  bad  been  observed  tottering  or  swaying 
slightly  in  tho  high  winds  which  had  prevailed 
for  two  days  before  tho  accident.  The  heavy 
mass  of  dJtris,  falling  on  the  back  roof  of  the 
house,  broke  through  it  like  a shell,  and  went 
crashing  tbrongh  flat  after  flat.  Almost  tho 
■entire  floor  of  three  rooms  and  part  of  a lobby 
in  each  “house ’’was  thus  carried  away.  The 
greater  part  of  four  “ houses  ” was  thus  de- 
stroyed, and  several  others  adjoining  were  much 
damaged. 


International  Piiotogkai’Hic  Exhibition. — 
The  Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts  of  Ghent  have 
determined  upon  a grand  international  exhi- 
bition of  photographic  objects.  It  will  bo  under 
the  joint  patronage  of  the  Belgian  Government 
and  tho  town.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  M.  do  Wyldcr,  Ghent. 

City  of  London  Free  Public  Library. — 
The  corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have 
unanimonsly  voted  the  use  of  the  recently  re- 
stored Guildhall  for  the  purposes  of  an  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  to  bo  inaugurated  on  the  1st 
March  next.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lampray,  F.R.G.S.,  member  of  the  General  and 
Executive  Committees,  it  has  been  determined 
to  devote  the  surplus  funds  towards  tho  estab- 
lishment of  a free  public  library  for  the  City  of 
London.  Several  City  firms  Lave  already  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  liberally  contributing 
to  the  project,  and  it  is  believed  the  corporation 
will  also  lend  its  aid. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Women.  — The  Committee  of  this  Society  call 
attention  to  tho  distress  now  existing  among 
women,  and  to  the  necessity  of  opening  out  new 
branches  of  employment  for  them.  The  main 
object  of  this  society  is  to  introduco  respectable 
girls,  tbrongh  the  medium  of  apprenticeship,  to 
such  trades  as  are  suited  to  their  pow'ers.  In 
order  to  carry  out  tho  objects  of  tho  Society 
considerable  funds  are  needed,  and  tho  com- 
mittee have  confidence  in  soliciting  tho  assist- 
ance of  all  who  desire  to  further  tho  welfare  of 
the  people,  by  cultivatiug  a spirit  of  self-respect 
among  women.  The  offico  is  at  19,  Langham- 
place. 

Pipe  Sewers  v.  Brick  Sewers. — Several  re- 
ports have  been  made  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke’s 
parish,  Chelsea,  by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pattissou,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  pipo 
sewers  are  not  working  satisfactorily  by  com- 
parison with  the  brick  sewers ; but  whether 
this  proceeds  from  any  defect  or  peculiarity 
iu  laying  tho  pipes  docs  not  appear.  The 
results  are  rather  contradictory  of  former  ex- 
perience. In  Kilburn-laue,  it  is  said,  there  was 
a deposit  of  4 in.  in  the  9-in.  pipo  sewer ; and  in 
tho  Harrow-road,  a depositof -iin.  in  the9-iu.  and 
12-iu.  pipe  sewer.  In  the  same  report,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  in  tho  Plough-lano  12-iu.  brick 
sewer  there  was  a deposit  of  about  6 in.  Some 
of  tho  pipes  referred  to  in  the  reports  were 
admittedly  very  irregularly  laid,  and  the  house- 
drain  junctions  badly  connected. 

Manufacture  of  White  Lead. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Chadwick,  of  Boston,  Massachnsets,  has  invented 
some  improvements  in  pots  for  corroding  white 
lead,  and  it  consists  in  forming,  at  a suitable 
height  within  the  pot,  an  uninterrupted  circular 
ledge,  whereon  the  buckles  of  lead  are  allowed 
to  rest.  This  ledge  is  made  by  contracting  tho 
diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pot,  or,  in 
other  words,  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  part 
above  the  part  which  forms  tho  basin  for  tho 
acid,  so  as  to  make  a horizontal  circular  shelf, 
which  divides  the  basin  reserved  for  the  acid 
from  tho  space  above,  vrhich  is  reserved  for  the 
buckles  of  lead.  The  pots  are,  in  consequence 
of  this  construction,  stronger  than  when  made 
after  the  form  iu  ordinary  use,  and  they  are 
more  easily  cleaned.  The  buckles  rest  upon  the 
ledge,  which  furnishes  a broad  surface  for  them 
to  rest  upon,  so  that  they  cannot  easily  bo  dis- 
placed or  bo  crushed  and  broken  down,  and 
forced  into  the  acid. 

Cologne  Cathedral.— -At  the  last  meeting 
of  tho  society  for  the  completion  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  it  was  stated  by  the  master  architect, 
Mr.  Voigtcl,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  present  re- 
sources, which  yield  annually  250,000  thalers, 
the  two  towers,  together  -with  all  the  statues 
and  ornamentations  within  and  witliout  the 
dome,  will  be  completed  within  ten  years.  Tho 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,— Instead  of  the  four 
millions  asked  for  by  the  late  architect,  some- 
thing over  half  that  sum  will  now  be  sufljcieut — 
both  materials  and  transport  having  become 
cheaper — for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  many 
centuries.  In  three  years  from  this  time  the 
northern  tower  will  be  finished,  and  with  this 
the  well-known  crane  tho  symbol  of  Holy  Colonia 
will  disappear  for  ever.  In  two  years’  time  a 
locomobile  will  be  seen  lifting  up  the  stones  for 
this  tower,  and  doing,  within  less  than  an  hour, 
with  tho  aid  of  two  men,  work  which  took  in  the 
Middle  Ages  sixty  men  for  a whole  day.  At 
present  for  every  foot  in  height  this  tower  costs 
the  sum  of  5,700  thalers  (8101.). 


Tin;  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
In  addiiiou  to  the  names  we  have  already  given 
of  parties  by  whom  the  several  works  were 
executed,  we  would  add  that  tho  whole  of  the 
safes,  together  with  the  doors,  iron  linings,  and 
fittings  of  the  strong  rooms,  also  the  large  fold- 
ing iron  doors  of  the  main  entrances,  wero  con- 
structed and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son. 

Casting  of  a Great  Cylinder. — The  opera- 
tion of  casting  tho  largest  cased  cylinder  ever 
manufactured  in  Lancashire  has  just  taken  place 
at  Mr.  George  Bayliff’s  Soho  Foundry',  Cranmer- 
sti'ccb,  \ auxhall-i'oad,  Liverpool.  Its  weight, 
when  finished,  will  be  30  tons,  and  '12  tons  of 
iron  were  altogether  melted.  Tho  dimensions  of 
the  cylinder  are — Bore,  91  in. ; stroke,  4 ft.  6 in.; 
square  over  all,  11  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in. 

Exclusion  of  Foul  Gas  from  Gasholders. 
A correspondent  of  tho  Gas  Journal,  Mr.  H.  P, 
Stephenson,  offers  a suggestion  for  preventing 
the  accidental  passage  of  foul  gas  into  supply 
mains.  “ To  remedy  this  evil,”  he  says,  “ I have 
recommended  the  introduction  of  a large  purifier 
between  the  gasholders  and  the  governoi-s,  to  bo 
always  charged  with  oxide  [of  what  ?]  ; and  this 
system  has  been  found  so  useful  on  various  occa- 
sions, that  I think  it  should  be  more  generally 
adopted.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  layer  of 
oxide  iu  the  purifier  should  not  cause  any  prac- 
tical decrease  of  pressure.” 

Bursting  of  a Cofferdam.  — The  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  are  making  extensive 
alterations  near  Malton,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  lung  wooden  viaduct  carrying  tho 
Malton  and  Thirsk  Railway  over  the  Derwent 
\ alley.  This  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  iron  bridge 
of  one  span  across  tho  river,  and  land  arches  on 
either  side.  A cofferdam  has  been  formed  in 
the  river  for  the  main  pier  on  the  Malton  side, 
but  on  excavating  about  10  ft.  of  clay  a bed  of 
quicksand  was  tapped  abounding  with  water, 
which  poured  in  so  fast  as  to  cause  the  bursting 
of  the  cofferdam,  and  tho  consequence  is  that  tho 
works  aro  for  a time  suspended.  The  quicksand 
underlies  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  founda- 
tions will  have  to  bo  taken  below  it.  Meanwhile 
the  wooden  viaduct  is  being  strengthened. 

R.yilways  taking  Land  for  Purposes  of 
Third  Parties.— In  the  case  of  Vane  v.  The 
Cockerniouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  Railwav 
Company,  the  company,  whose  line  of  railway 
was  about  to  cross  a lake,  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  purchase  with  the  owner  of  tho  lake, 
served  a notice  upon  au  adjacent  landowner  to 
treat  for  a piece  of  land  within  tho  limits  of 
deviation  on  the  company’s  plans,  the  company 
intending  to  again  convey  the  piece  of  land  to 
the  owner  of  the  lake,  as  it  would  be  convenient 
to  him  as  a landing-place  for  boats,  &c.  It  was 
objected,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff’,  that  as  the 
land  was  not  required  for  tho  purposes  of  the 
railway,  the  company  could  not  take  the  land 
under  tho  powers  of  their  Act,  which  did  not 
enable  them  to  take  land  to  convey  it  to  another 
person.  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley  concurred 
in  this  view,  and  granted  a perpetual  injunction 
restraining  the  company  from  taking  the  piece 
of  land. 

Opening  of  the  Hichtown  Institute  and 
Gymnasium,  Cheetham,  Manchester.  — The 
committee  of  tho  Hightown  Young  Men’s  Insti- 
tute, Cheetham,  have  erected  a public  gymna- 
sium, as  a means  of  providing  healthy  exercise 
during  tho  winter  months  for  the  young  men  in 
tho  neighbourhood.  The  building  has  just  been 
opened  with  a public  meeting  and  tea-party.  It 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Cheetham,  from  tho  design  and  under  tho  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles,  archi- 
tects,  Manchester,  and  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  front  towards  the  street  is 
panelled  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  schools, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  largo  folding 
doors.  Tho  internal  measurement  is  about  60  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  the  height  about  1-1  fc.  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof  above,  ■which  is  a con- 
tinuous lantern.  Tho  roof  is  cai-ried  by  a scries 
of  framed  queen-post  trusses  visible  in  tho 
room,  aud  from  which  the  swings,  trapeze,  and 
other  apparatus  are  ' suspended.  Ventilation  is 
seenred  by  louvre  openings  under  the  lantern  on 
all  the  four  sides,  which  can  be  closed  at  plea- 
sure by  cords  and  pulleys  attached  to  tho  walls 
inside.  Tho  fittings  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Gresty,  and  Messrs.  Orm^  & Sons  have  supplied 
the  Indian  dobs,  masks,  foils,  aud  other  imple- 
required. 
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Cottage  Hospitals. — The  Salisbury  and  Win- 
chester journals  state  that  a cottage  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  on  the  Savernake 
estates  and  in  the  towns  of  Marlborough  and 
Rarasbary,  is  about  to  be  established  at  Marl- 
borough by  the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  who 
has  undertaken  the  entire  expense. 

TnoENTON  Heath  Coupetitiok.  — The  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  ofiered  for  the  best 
design  for  laying  out,  for  building  purposes,  an 
estate,  situated  at  Pollard’s  Hill,  consisting  of 
seventy-three  acres,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Marshall  Hooker,  of  London,  architect. 
There  were  thirty-three  competitors,  some  of 
whom,  we  are  told,  sent  two  and  three  designs. 

New  Paint. — An  improved  pigment  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Fliun,  of  Geneva,  New 
York,  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  slacked  lime, 
resin,  milk,  and  linseed  oil,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  better  for  the  inside  work  of  houses  than  oil 
paint,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  durable  and  re- 
tains its  white  colour  longer : it  dries  in  two 
hours. — San  Francisco  “ Minmg  Press." 

Improvements  in  Mortar  Mills. — An  inven- 
tion has  been  patented  by  Mr.  John  Raines,  of 
Dukinfield,  machinist,  and  consists,  firstly,  in 
causing  the  runners  of  mortar  or  other  such 
mills  to  be  pressed  upon  the  bed  by  a spring  or 
springs  ; secondly,  in  mounting  the  mill  upon  a 
framework  which  also  carries  a hoisting  appa- 
ratus and  an  engine  for  driving  the  same,  tho 
whole  constituting  an  apparatus  complete  iu 
itself.  The  Engineer  of  22nd  December,  illus- 
trates a formal  description  of  the  invention  by 
engravings. 

Lake-Dwellings. —In  addition  to  the  lake- 
dwellings  already  discovered  in  Switzerland, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  tho  remains  of  a large 
number  of  such  dwellings  have  been  recently 
discovered  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constantine, 
and  in  places  not  hitherto  explored.  At  a place 
called  Uberlingen,  10,000  piles,  which  formerly 
supported  tho  houses  of  the  siugular  semi- 
aquatic  race  who  once  inhabited  most  of 
Europe,  have  been  found,  and  30,000  have  been 
counted  at  Sipplingeu.  Large  quantities  of 
stone  knives,  hatchets,  arrow  and  lance  heads, 
as  well  as  a number  of  weapons  and  instru- 
ments in  bronze,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory,  have 
been  found  among  the  piles.  The  most  curious 
discoveiy  was,  however,  a rude  vessel  made  of 
glass.  Great  quantities  of  the  bones  of  tho 
giant  stag  and  other  extinct  animals,  as  well  as 
those  of  existing  species,  were  also  found.  Only 
one  human  bone,  a parietal  one,  has  been  dis- 
covered. Researches  are  still  in  progress. 

Scnbury. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just 
been  erected,  at  a short  distance  from  the  rail- 
way station,  and  will  in  a few  days  be  opened 
for  service.  This  building,  Early  English  in 
style,  is  of  stock  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings ; red  and  white  Suffolk  bricks  are  also 
freely  introduced  in  tho  arches,  bands,  <ic.  It 
consists  of  a school-room  on  the  groinid-floor, 
45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  entered  by  a porch,  and  having 
a class-room  attached,  as  well  as  proper  conve- 
niences. The  first-floor  is  occupied  by  the 
chapel,  which  is  seated  for  200  persons,  and  by 
the  vestry  adjoining.  The  west-end  of  the 
chapel  is  lighted  by  three  l.ancot  windows, 
having  external  joint  shafts  of  Back  stone,  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  A stone  cross  termi- 
nates the  western  gable,  and  a smaller  one  the 
porch.  Small  lancets  light  the  sides  of  the 
chapel,  under  each  of  which  arc  two  for  the 
school  below.  At  the  east  end  are  three  lancets 
of  equal  height,  with  a vesica  over.  These 
three  have  rubbed  slate  shafts,  with  carved  stone 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  All  tho  windows  are 
glazed  in  small  quarries.  Tho  chapel  is  entered 
by  a porch  on  tho  south  side,  and  also  by  a door 
at  the  north-eastern  angle.  Slates  of  two 
colours,  surmounted  by  Staffordshire  ridge  tiles, 
cover  the  roofs,  in  ornamental  patterns,  while 
tho  interior  is  boarded,  and  the  principals 
stained  and  varnished.  The  communion  rail 
and  tho  pulpit  on  its  south  side,  aro  of  pitch 
pine,  and  with  stained  and  varnished  open 
benches,  complete  the  fittings  of  the  chapel. 
Ornamental  WTongbt-iron  hinges  carry  the  ex- 
ternal doors;  wrought-iron  standards,  painted 
and  gilt,  support  the  communion-rail;  and  three 
wrought-iron  candle  corona?  light  the  chapel. 
Each  portion  of  the  building  is  warmed  by  a 
separate  stove.  The  contract  sura  (exclusive  of 
school  fittings),  was  7351.  ilr.  Hoole,  of  Craven- 
street,  Loudon,  was  the  architect. 


South-Eastern  Industrial  Exhibition. — 
This  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by  Viscount 
Sydney  in  October  last  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
will  be  finally  closed  on  the  13th  instant,  when 
the  prizes  and  certificates  will  be  awarded.  The 
exhibition  has  been  visited  by  upwards  of  75,000 
persons,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  various  schools  of  the  districts  have  been 
admitted  free. 

Narrow  Escape  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Wells. — Sparks  of  fire  were  the  other  day 
noticed  coming  out  of  tho  tower  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  and  also  a glaring  light.  A fire  had  been 
lighted  in  the  bell-chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  the  grease  which  had  been  applied  to 
tho  bells  that  day,  and  bad  not  been  properly 
extinguished : it  had  set  fire  to  some  wood- 
work in  the  bell-chamber.  It  was  luckily  ob- 
served just  in  time,  and  was  soon  put  out. 

An  Iron  Theatre  for  the  Diggings.  — A 
theatre  for  the  “ new  rush  ” at  Hokitika  is  being 
constructed  in  Sydney,  under  tho  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  James  Bartlett  and  Mr.  W. 
Dind,  with  a large  hotel  attached.  The  building 
is  of  iron,  and  will  he  150  ft.  long,  -15  ft.  wide, 
and  23  ft.  width  of  stage,  with  a depth  of  30  ft. 
There  will  be  a dress-circle,  stalls,  and  pit,  and 
a handsome  portico  entrance.  All  the  decora- 
tions and  scenery  are  to  be  made  in  Sydney,  and 
taken  down  with  the  building.  Tho  hotel  is  to 
bo  fitted  with  eveiy  convenience,  including  bath. 
rooms,  and  will  have  two  American  bars,  20  ft. 
by  15  ft. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Irish  Towns.  — A 
paper  on  tho  nnhcalthiness  of  Irish  towns,  and 
the  want  of  sanitary  legislation,  was  lately  read 
before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society, 
by  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother,  the  Dublin  medical 
officer  of  health.  We  cannot  go  into  the  subject 
here,  but  may  refer,  for  a full  report  of  the  paper, 
to  the  Medical  Press  of  20th  December.  After 
pointing  out  the  benefits  which  are  now  to  be 
looked  fbr  from  recent  legislation  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Mapother  goes  seriatim  into 
the  sanitary  and  other  statistics  of  many  Irish 
towns,  showing  that  fever  is  not  only  epidemic 
as  in  other  countries,  but  endemic,  as  it  has 
indeed  been  for  centuries;  being  tho  reigning 
disease  in  Ireland.  The  remedies  he  proposes 
are  those  which  have  been  for  many  years  in 
operation  in  this  country. 


TENDERS 

For  Bedford  Hotel,  Soutbllacluiej-.  Mr.  Peter  Dayal, 
architect : — 

Wood  £3,052  0 0 

Read  & Son  2,911  0 0 

Perry  2,S57  0 0 

Carter  & Son 2,831  0 0 

Enuor... 2,S?3  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a warehouse  in  Jfohle-street,  City. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect: — 

Palmer  & Son  (accepted) £200  0 0 


For  building  a public-bouse,  North  Woolwich-road, 
Plaislovr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  architect.  Quantities  sop- 
plied  : — 

Heiscr £1,250  0 0 

Itivett 1,223  0 0 

Shellield 1,179  0 0 

Curdery  1,07-1  0 0 

Kilby  990  0 0 

Ennor 979  0 0 

Slerens  (accepted) 885  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a College  at  Barnet,  Herts,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bell.  Mr.  John  Ladds,  jun.,  architect : — 

If  White  Mansfield 
in  place  of 
Ketton  Stone,  add. 

Rhodes  & Roberts £8,534  0 0 ...  £47  0 0 

Thomas  £ Jenkins,.,  7, -107  17  0 

Colls  it  Son C,033  0 0 ...  120  0 0 

Nutt  6,650  0 0 

Stacey  & Garrett  ...  6,338  0 0 ...  12  10  0 

Cushin  6,120  0 0 ...  -10  0 0 

JobnW.  Sawyer 6,922  0 0 ...  60  0 0 

Mishin  6,-103  0 0 ...  30  0 0 

DonueUy 4,210  0 0 ...  30  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Beading  of  the  New  Volume,  andthe  Initial 
Letter,  were  designed,  and  dvau-n  on  the  wood,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  architect,  by  ichom  also  the 
initial  letters  in  many  of  our  previous  volumes 
were  2)rodiiccd. 

J.  r.— B.  G,-J.  i:.  U.-Il.  K.-A  UumUe  Prc-mpler.-Q. 

M.-B.  A E.— Dr.  D.  0.  E— C C.  H.-K.  L.  B,— T.  L— E.  H.-T.  8.— 
P.  L.  0.  n.-W.  O.-J.  A.  II.  (teller  *1.101  be  forwurUid).— O.  8.  A. 
(eddie&j  " TBe  Secretary,  Society  or  Aniiquaiies,  Somer»et  HlIUo  ")- 
-J.  W.  B.  (next  week). 

We  nre  e mpellrd  to  decline  pointieg  out  b^oke  and  giving 
nddres-es. 

All  statement*  of  facts,  lute  of  tenders,  ic.,mTnt  be  acccnivanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  ueceaeitrily  for  pablicatioo. 


Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and 
papers  read  at  public  meetings,  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  authors. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  left  at  the  Offi.ee  in  reply  to 
Atdvertisements,  and  strongly  reconimends  that 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  " THE  BUILDER,”  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  Advertisements,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  go  to  press  some  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore.  The  insertion  of  Advertisements  in  the 
ensuing  Number  will  therefore  not  be  guaranteed 
unless  they  are  delivered  at  the  Office  before 
THREE  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  TRURS- 
DAY,  instead  of  Five  o’clock,  as  previously  fixed. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  INDEX  to  volume  of  last  year  will  be  given 
in  our  next  number. 

The  TWENTY-THIRD  VOLUME  of  “ TBE 
BUILDER  ” (bound),  for  the  year  1805,  will 
shortly  bo  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are 
NOW  READY,  price  Two  Shillings  and  Nine- 
pence. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had. 
Gratis,  on  personal  application. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES  will  be  bound  on 
being  sent  to  the  Office,  at  a cost  of  Four  Shillings 
each. 


[Advertisements.^ 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Builder.” 

5,  Lm'd-sireet  Chambers,  Liverpool, 
December  23,  18G5. 

Sir, — It  has  been  said  that  “ anything  remark- 
able— anything  strikingly  good — is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a host  of  imitators,  who  crib  without 
acknowledgment  and  copy  without  intelligence.” 
A most  remaikahle  instance  of  the  ti-uth  of  this 
aphorism  is  to  be  found  iu  tho  last  number  of 
tho  Builder,  No.  1,193,  dated  IGth  inst.  I refer 
to  an  illustration  and  lengthy  notice  of  composite 
shipbuilding  at  Sunderland.  Correctly  speaking, 
it  is  an  advertisement  of  one  out  of  several  firms 
in  Sunderland  who  aro  all  building  and  have  built 
composite  vessels.  What  makes  this  so  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  fii’m  named  were  de- 
fendants in  an  action,  tried  at  Westminster,  ten 
days  before  the  appearance  of  tho  article.  The 
trial  took  place  before  Mr.  Justice  Byles  and  a 
special  jury,  lasting  four  days,  dui'iug  which  the 
most  eminent  counsel  and  talent  iu  tho  ship- 
building profession  were  engaged  on  both  sides. 
The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  upon 
all  the  issues  tried;  aud  this  verdict,  so  far  from 
complimenting  the  defendants  as  having  “ revived 
and  improved  the  practice  of  composite  ship)- 
building,”  fixed  upon  them  the  using  of  a 
patented  invention  dated  181-9,  and  renewed  in 
1863  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  me,  and  the  jury  found  a 
unanimous  verdict  that  tho  invention,  as  a whole, 
was  quite  new,  and  also  that  tho  several  parts 
of  the  invention  set  forth  in  the  specification, 
were  also  new  at  the  time  when  the  original 
letters  patent  were  granted.  For  instance,  an. 
independent  rigid  ii-on  frame,  capable  of  being 
plankedover, wasfound tobe  new;  andthe  several 
parts  going  to  form  the  frame  were  also  new, 
as  the  keel-plate,  the  stem-plate,  the  stern-plate, 
the  continuous  keelson  turned  up  at  the  ends 
and  secured  there,  the  curved  girders,  and 
stringer  attachments,  as  well  as  beams,  floors, 
aud  Btauchions, — all  making,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, a perfect  independent  iron  frame,  to- 
which  wood  keel,  wood  stem,  wood  stempost, 
and  wood  planking  could  be  attached.  The  de- 
fendants did  not  deny  tho  use  they  had  made  of 
tho  patented  invention,  but  affirmed  that  I was 
not  the  inventor,  and  that  Walters,  1824;  Wat- 
son, 1839 ; and  Ditehburn,  in  18-11,  had  fore- 
stalled the  invention,  and  that  the  patent  was 
invalid  in  consequence.  His  Lordship, — in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  of  Watson,  Ditehburn,  and 
Patterson,  who  had  built  upon  Ditchbum’s  pa- 
tent, all  of  these  gentlemen  being  present  and 
examined  at  great  length, — remarked  that  theirs 
was  uo  rigid  independent  iron  frame  at  all, 
but  only  an  assemblage  of  iron  ribs,  held 
together  by  wood  beams,  wood  keelsons,  wood 
stringers,  aud  floors,  and  the  like;  whilst  Walters 
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The  Public  Health  a Public  Question. 

' 0TV7ITHSTANDING  the 
existence  of  boards  of 
health  and  of  considerable 
powers  given  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  “ authori. 
ties  ” of  various  sorts,  some 
, of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  of  much  - needed 
sanitary  wants  remain  un- 
supplied.  We  hear,  how- 
ever, a little  piece  of  good 
news.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Islington  Vestry,  the 
othec.  evening,  a report  was 
brought  up  recommending 
that  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  the  owners 
of  Sutton-gardens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cale- 
donian-road,  to  compel  a 
proper  supply  of  water. 
The  mover  for  its  adoption  said 
this  “place”  was  in  a most  de- 
plorable condition,  for  the  only 
"provision,”  if  it  might  so  be 
called,  for  supplying  the  in- 
habitants of  the  houses  with 
water,  was  an  old  rotten  butt,  sunk  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
in  the  ground,  close  by  a footpath,  and  without 
any  covering  to  protect  it  from  rubbish  being 
thrown  in.  The  owner,  on  being  spoken  to,  said 
that  the  people  might  take  the  water  when  it  was 
“coming  in,”  and  store  it  in  their  own  homes, 
— places,  the  speaker  said  (and  as  we  know), most 
unfit  for  such  a purpose.  The  seconder  said  that 
the  whole  water-supply  of  the  parish  (by  the 
New  River  Company)  was  most  inadequate.  In 
a conversation  which  followed,  the  diSerent 
speakers  expressed  a very  strong  opinion  that 
the  New  River  Company  should  be  called  upon 
to  supiily  water  on  a Sunday,  for  not  only  were 
the  lower  class  of  houses  left  without,  but  inha- 
bitants of  houses  of  a large  size  often  found  their 
cisterns  quite  empty  all  day  on  Sunday.  The 
motion  for  compelling  the  owners  of  the  houses 
to  put  on  a proper  supply  was  unanimously 
carried,  and  proceedings,  it  was  understood, 
would  be  immediately  taken,  as  the  owners  had 
before  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  do 
this  work. 

Having  perseveringly  urged,  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  with  pen  and 
pencil ; deprecatingly,  mildly,  vehemently,  now 
•tragically,  then  amusingly,  but  always  in  sad 
and  sober  earnest ; that  a large  amount  of  evil 
might  bo  mitigated  by  giving  the  houses  of  the 
poor  a supply  of  water  on  Sunday  mornings,  it 
is  cheering  and  refreshing  to  find  the  idea  at 
length  taking  root  even  at  one  vestry  meeting. 
In  1854,  after  pointing  to  hundreds  of  houses 
where  on  Saturday  afternoons  wo  had  found  the 
receptacles,  such  as  they  were,  empty,  and  with 
no  means  of  replenishment  till  Monday,  we 
wrote, — “For  those,  then,  who  say  our  general 
subject  [sanitary  improvement]  is  too  vast  for 
them  to  touch,  here  is  a simple,  practicable 
point  for  their  operations, — a svjpply  of  water  to 
the  poor  on  Sunday  mornings.”  And  this  we 
have  been  repeating  in  all  sorts  of  words  ever 
since.  One  Saturday  evening,  thirteen  years 
ago,  we  were  in  the  “ Coal  Yard,”  at  the  top  of 
Drury-lane,  opposite  the  spot  where  the  great 
plague  of  1665  made  its  first  appearance,  and  we 
found  the  inhabitants  as  usual  without  water. 


Suddenly  a cry  of  “ fire  ” was  raised,  and  a 
parish  engine,  kept  close  by,  was  brought  out 
for  use.  “ Thank  God,”  said  one  of  the  women, 

“ there  is  a fire.  We  will  soon  got  some  water.” 
Ourcomment  was, when  we  printed  thestatoment, 

“ Surely  these  people  must  be  ill  supplied  with 
water,  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  when 
they  thank  Qod  for  a fire.”  Tho  assertion  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  short  of  water 
was  foolishly  denied  by  “authorities”  in  the 
Times,  which  had  kindly  given  increased  circu- 
lation to  the  anecdote,  and  this  brought  a cloud 
of  witnesses  to  the  want  of  water,  and  to 
strengthen  our  condemnation. 

Typhus,  tho  disease  of  filth,  is  again  busy — 
is  again  weakening  and  killing.  It  is  never 
absent  in  some  of  our  courts  and  alleys,  never 
has  been  for  years ; and  its  localities  are  now 
being  made  known  again  to  tho  press,  one  might 
suppose,  from  remarks  made  use  of,  for  the  first 
time;  although  these  identical  places  have  been 
pointed  out  in  our  columns  again  and  again,  and 
the  statements  have  been  copied  thence  into  dozens 
of  other  journals.  In  a few  days  the  new  state- 
ments will  be  forgotten,  as  the  old  ones  were,  little 
or  nothing  will  be  done,  and  King  Fever  will  still 
hold  his  court,  in  preparation  for  Emperor 
Cholera,  Tho  money-cost  alone  of  such  a state 
of  things  is  frightful.  It  was  proved  long 
ago  that  the  loss  through  typhus  fever  in 
the  metropolis,  during  the  five  years  1813-47, 
was  1,328,0001.,  and  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Who  shall  calculate  the  amount  of 
sorrow  and  abasement  that  attends  it,— the 
degradation  of  health,  the  degradation  of  morals? 

It  is  not  merely  in  London,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
are  still  being  slain  unnecessarily  by  a mean 
and  dirty  enemy,  who  would  fly  before  an  effort ; 
and  in  Spanish  ports  English  vessels  are  now 
actually  forbidden  to  land  their  passengers 
without  quarantine ! From  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Norwich,  and  many  other  places,  come  frightful 
reports. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough 
of  Gateshead  has  reported  to  the  town  council 
that—"  The  mortality  of  the  past  fortnight  is 
at  tho  rate  of  43  and  41  per  1,000  per  annum 
respectively,  taking  tho  present  population 
of  the  borough  to  be  36,000.  Taking  the 
average  mortality  of  the  borough  at  tho  very 
high  rate  of  30  in  every  1,000  per  annum,  wo 
have  at  present  a ‘ prevontible  ’ excess  of  13  in 
the  first  and  11  in  the  second  week,  or  at  the 
rate  of  432  preventible  deaths  in  the  year.  To 
every  death,  it  has  been  ascertained,  there  are  at 
least  33  cases  of  preventible  sickness;  and  as 
Burning  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
should  go  on  for  a year,  we  should  in  that  time 
have  had  12,000  cases  of  preventible  sickness. 
On  referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Rawlinson 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1850,” 
tho  Gateshead  officer  continues,  “ I find  that 
in  1846,  when  the  Irish  famine  fever  prevailed 
here,  the  mortality  of  38  per  1,000  was  looked 
upon  as  something  frightful  to  contemplate.  At 
the  present  time  it  far  exceeds  this,  and  hence  I 
am  fully  justified  in  stating  that  the  town  is  in 
a worse  sanitary  condition  in  1865  than  it  was 
1846.”  The  council  do  not  seem  to  bo  at  all 
awake  to  the  seriousness  of  this  state  of  matters, 
although  one  of  them  suggested  the  suppression 
of  the  report.  Others  attempt  to  explain  it 
away.  The  report,  however,  was  “ received.” 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Liverpool  is 
urging,  as  we  have  long  urged,  that  tenemented 
houses  should  be  inspected  and  regulated. 
Typhus  and  cholera,  and  other  preventible  dis- 
eases, are  public  enemies.  Those  who  give  them 
house-room,  and  aid  in  establishing  them,  are 
public  enemies  likewise,  and  should  be  looked 
after  and  punished  accordingly.  The  London 
guardians  of  the  Strand  Union  are  awaking  to 
tho  importance  of  a provision  of  proper  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor ; and,  following  out  a resolution. 


of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  have  addressed 
the  guardians  of  the  other  metropolitan  parishes. 
They  point  out  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  overcrowded,  highly  rented,  and  in 
other  respects  in  a far  from  satisfactory  state ; 
that  the  workhouse  is  full,  or  nearly  so — the 
number  of  casual  or  houseless  poor  applying 
nightly  for  shelter  is  great— and  the  applications 
for  out-door  relief  very  considerably  increased, 
“It  is  thought  probable,”  they  continue,  “that 
the  poor  of  your  district  are  somewhat  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  that  among  the  many  bills 
to  bo  introduced  into  Parliament  next  Session 
for  new  railways,  or  other  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, some  may  affect  you.  Even  should  such 
not  bo  the  ease,  your  district  may  bo  affected  in 
itself,  by  the  necessary  migration  of  those  who 
are  removed  from  unions  or  parishes  more  or 
less  remote  from  your  own.”  And  then  they  go 
on  to  urge  that  this  evil  has  now  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  is  time  tho  various  municipal 
authorities,  and  especially  the  guardians  of  tho 
poor,  began  to  consider  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  palliate  the  effects  of  a system,  which 
is  adding  to  their  responsibilities  and  difficulties. 
The  wholesale  destruction  of  tho  homes  of  the 
poor,  and  tho  consequent  overcrowding,  neces- 
sarily increase  the  number  of  those  who  fall 
upon  tho  rates,  and  diminish  that  of  those  who 
pay  them.  They  lower  tho  habits  of  a largo 
class,  and  saddle  others  with  a fresh  load  of 
destitution. 

Let  the  various  boards  unite  in  earnest,  and 
something  satisfactory  may  be  done.  They  may 
depend  upon  it  that  by  improving  the  homos  of 
the  people  they  will  lessen  pauperism,  disease, 
and  premature  death. 

Pauperism,  filthiness,  and  foul  ignorance  ara 
amongst  the  social  crimes,  tho  unclean  realities, 
from  which  we  should  free  future  generations. 
In  the  infectious  marsh  of  social  misery,  writes 
a modern  French  journalist,  wallows  always  the 
symbolic  hydra,  a hideous  serpent  born  of  igno- 
rance and  selfishness.  The  monster  breathes 
pestilence.  He  feeds  on  blood  and  living  flesh. 
In  former  times,  to  appease  the  legendary  rep- 
tile, they  gave  him  as  tribute  flocks  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  they  throw  to  him  for  food  the  most 
beautiful  virgins.  The  monster  devoured  and 
ravaged  continuously : its  appetite  grew  with 
what  it  fed  on.  Neither  prayers,  supplications, 
nor  religious  sacrifices  served  to  appease  its  vora- 
city : and  so  it  is  with  pauperism.  It  is  thought 
to  stop  it  by  gifts.  They  offer  it  tribute  : it  has 
its  civil  list.  It  devours  tithes  and  the  legacies 
of  the  dead.  It  is  vainly  hoped  thus  to  feed 
and  tranquillise  it:  but  the  more  it  eats  tho 
larger  it  grows  and  the  more  hungry  it  is. 
Greedy  as  the  grave,  it  still  cries  give!  give! 
give ! 

Ignorance  produces  pauperism,  and  pauperism 
in  its  turn  produces  ignorance.  The  circle  is 
continuous  and  fatal. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  JACQUES  AT 
REIMS  : A STUDY. 

The  small  church  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Reims, 
has  no  beauty  or  interest  as  a whole  to  make  it 
worthy  of  attention  from  visitors,  who  will  find 
a larger  fund  of  both  at  the  cathedral  and  tho 
church  of  St.  Remi  than  time  will  usually  per- 
mit them  to  exhaust.  What  must  ho  have  been, 
for  an  idler,  then,  who  gave  time,  and  even 
hours,  to  it,  at  more  than  one  visit  ? It  may  be 
possible,  however,  to  redeem,  and  perhaps  justify, 
the  unusual  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  placing 
notes  on  record  that  may  spare  or  guide  the 
trouble  of  those  who  follow  ; and  it  certainly 
has  this  in  common  with  most  other  ancient  and 
anciently  altered  edifices,  that,  defective  as  it 
may  be,  as  a whole,  it  has  details  that  illustrate 
remarkably,  though  they  may  scarcely  exemplify, 
the  development  of  the  beautiful. 

The  nave  has  preparation  for  sexpartita 
vaulting,  as  at  Sens,  in  alternate  piers  and  paired 
columns,  which  are  here  very  short  Corinthoid 
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tyliaders,  set  quite  close  bob  for  knife-edge 
interval,  and  with  base  and  abacas  confloent. 
The  sexpartite  vault,  however,  is  only  executed 
in  the  bays  next  to  the  crossing  of  a short 
transept.  The  vaulting  ribs  rise  from  shaft 
capitals  on  a level  with  those  of  a triforiuru,  but 
take  a high  stilt  before  they  bend  : in  the  quadri- 
partite divisions  they  bend  at  once  from  the 
springing  with  a clumsy  and  conflicting  dispro- 
portion which  we  are  fortunately  not  called  on 
by  the  importance  of  the  case  to  bring  home  to 
the  originator,  or  in  any  way  attend  to  farther. 

One  of  the  Corinthoids  is  fluted,  with  channels 
less  wide  than  the  arrises,  a treatment  of  which 
the  like  occurs  in  St.  Remi.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  details  in  which  we  trace  a faint  influence 
from  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  that  still  stands 
at  one  entrance  of  the  city,  and  that  exhibited 
itself  well  preserved  as  a model  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  the  architects  of  the  time  been 
BO  ill-advised  as  to  regard  it.  How  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  so  all  but  entirely  averted  their 
eyes  from  an  obtrusive  model  here,  aud  in  so 
many  other  cases,  and  held  hard  on  to  a track 
that  turned  them  into  another  direction,  is  a 
curious  subject  for  consideration.  It  seems  that 
architecture  in  its  revolt  from  the  classic  models 
had  carried  over  with  it  some  certain  details  of 
'onstructioD,  distribution,  and  some  selections  of 
most  available  ornament,  and  thereafter  seemed 
resolved  to  assert  a position  of  its  own,  and  reso- 
lutely work  out  its  problems  in  reliance  on 
iodopendent  vigour  of  thought,  and  acuteness 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  rather  than  be 
again  beholden  to  the  condescensions  of  its 
uncompromising  parent. 

The  Roman  arch  at  Reims  is  debased  enough, 
and  could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  treated 
than  by  its  present  conservators.  One  half  of  it 
is  left  (and  well  protected)  in  its  traditional 
ruin,  which  is  not  so  utter  but  that  it  retains 
sufficient  models  for  all  parts,  and  details,  and 
decorations.  By  these  models  the  other  half,  or 
rather  end,  of  the  monument  has  been  restored, 
80  as  to  reproduce  very  accurately  what  must 
have  been  its  original  appearance.  Even  the 
sculpture  has  been  re-instated  with  perfect  justi- 
fication ; for  the  style  of  the  original  is  such,  that 
a far  better  art-critic  than  Lucius  Mummius 
might  bo  excused  fur  stipulating  that  those  who 
defaced  such  works  should  mend  them  or  re- 
place them  by  others  as  good.  But  late  and  base 
as  the  style  may  be,  it  is  correctness  itself  in 
comparison  with  any  example  that  could  bo 
fairly  considered  transitional  from  proper  Roman 
to  Medimval  architecture.  We  are  not  now  about 
to  inquire  where  or  whether  such  are  still  to  be 
found,  but  we  lingered  at  St.  Jacques,  at  Reims, 
from  interest  in  an  example  it  contains  of  the 
relation  of  the  genius  of  either  style  wlien  after 
lapse  of  ages  and  revolutions  they  were  again 
confronted  ; and  Medisevalism  has  some  appear- 
ance of  having  come  back  home  like  the  prodigal 
disposed  to  compromise,  but  induced  at  last,  for 
better  or  worse,  to  conform. 

The  choir  of  the  church  consists  of  two  bays 
and  a third  half-bay, — so  to  speak,— forming, 
with  a triple  window  of  three  sides  of  an  octagon 
on  plan,  an  apsidal  termination.  There  is  a 
double  aisle  on  either  side  of  the  choir,  of  which 
the  two  nearer,  in  continuation  of  the  nave 
aisles,  have  a similar  but  smaller  apsidal  end, 
while  the  eastern  ends  of  the  e.xterior  aisles, 
north  and  south,  finish  square.  Towards  the 
transept  these  outer  aisles  are  closed,  and 
from  this  arrangement,  as  wtdl  as  from 
smallness  of  general  dimensions,  the  term  aisle 
chapels  would,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriate 
than  aisles.  Both  these  double  aisles,  then, 
north  and  south,  of  corresponding  plan,  have 
been  reconstructed  and  searchingly  modihed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  with  but  a few 
years  of  interval ; and  there  is  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest and  some  instruction  in  noticing  both  the 
agreement  and  difference  in  styles  of  treatment. 
On  a rib  of  the  chapel  on  the  right  or  south  is 
the  date  1535,  and  on  a rib  in  the  north  chapel, 
wo  read  1518.  Few  as  the  intervening  years 
may  be,  they  involve  this  difference  in  the 
work,  that  the  earlier  workman,  unequivocally  as 
his  resumption  of  classicisms  is  declared,  is  but 
equivocal  in  his  management  of  them;  be  it 
from  lingering  loyalty,  or  from  habit,  he  has 
still  regard  to  some  of  the  capital  traditions  of 
Gothic,  and  those  traditions  which  had  the 
greatest  artistic  value,  make  the  last  and  hardest 
fight  for  it  at  the  end,  and  if  we  ponder  them 
well  or  even  moderately,  not  insignificantly  inti- 
mate the  vigour  of  their  characteristic  germs  at 
the  beginning. 

The  archaic  paired  Corinthoids  of  the  nave  are 


reproduced,  but  regenerate  in  classic  propor- 
tions and  well  executed  ornament,  and  two  such 
pairs  on  either  side  divide  the  aisles,  and  receive 
the  transverse  and  diagonal  vault  ribs  from  the 
piers  of  the  choir  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
outer  walls,  or  shafts,  or  pillars  applied  to  them, 
on  the  other.  This  determines  the  general  re- 
semblance : the  differences  in  detail  are  remark- 
able. The  southern  architect  still  retains  the 
pointed  arch, — he  of  the  north  substitutes  or 
rather  recurs  to  the  round.  On  the  south  the 
diagonal  ribs  towards  the  two  angles  of  the  aisle 
are  received  by  pillars  housed  in  the  corners,  of 
Corinthian  detail,  but  having  the  proportion  of 
shafts,  a proportion  no  longer  recognised  on  the 
north : it  is  also  characteristic  that  on  this 
later  side  columns  are  so  lavishly  expended  as  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  grouped  pairs;  they 
are  attached  to,  or  rather  set  free  against,  the 
wall,  the  piers  of  the  choir,  aud  in  the  angles  of 
the  window,  and  count  up  eighteen  in  all  against 
the  poor  seven — four  coupled,  and  three  engaged, 
and  the  two  shafts  of  the  south,  which  hold  their 
own  most  gallantly,  and  produce,  indeed,  a much 
better  if  more  sober  effect.  The  southern  shafts 
are  still  unfliited,  the  northern  Lave  recovered 
the  flutes  and  are  reeded  also.  The  capitals  of 
the  paired  columns  south  are  confluent  at  adja- 
cent volute  and  abacus,  and  hence  the  lower 
shafts  are  in  contact  for  about  a foot,  and  all  the 
mouldings  of  the  bases  unite  and  return  as  in  a 
Gothic  compound  shaft.  On  the  north  the  capi- 
tals get  themselves  quite  free,  and  the  slight 
confluence  of  the  bases  is  limiUd  to  the  lower 
torus. 

In  both  cases  the  spandrels  of  the  plinths, — 
the  north  only  has  recovered  the  normal  plinth, 
— are  toed  by  foliage  flowing  down  from  between 
Bcotia  and  lower  toms.  At  the  attached  column, 
south-west,  the  angle  of  the  base  is  broadly  cut 
off,  and  tlic  leafage  droops  over  the  edge,  and 
swells  out  as  if  covering  a boss,  such  as  the 
Goths  would  often  place  in  this  position  under 
an  oversailing  base. 

On  the  north  side  the  order  has  got  back  its 
entire  entablature,  with  full  cornice  and  bulged 
and  carved  frieze,  and  only  defrauded  of  one 
fascia  of  its  architrave.  The  south  still  abides 
by  one  of  the  truest  Medimval  motives,  and 
dismisses  its  arch  direct  from  the  abacus, — from 
I the  enhanced  abacus  of  Gothic  architecture, 

I indeed,  and  not  from  that  of  the  Corinthian 
\ capital.  A very  noteworthy  point  in  the  history 
I of  the  transitions  of  the  art,  but  not  very  easy 
' to  date,  is  the  manner  in  which  arcuation,  when 
I it  got  rid  of  the  general  entablature,  thought 
1 well  to  retain  the  upper  member  of  the  archi- 
trave. By  the  encroachment  of  the  frieze  in 
later  classicism,  the  architrave  bad  gradually 
become  narrower ; and  this,  with  the  welconie- 
ncss  of  some  strength  to  the  slight  Corinthiau 
abacus  under  new  responsibility,  seems  to  have 
caused  what  was  left  of  it  to  be  retained,  while 
all  superior  members  were  knocked  away.  The 
transformatioDS  of  this  feature  through  the 
varieties  of  Romanesque  along  the  Rhine  and 
elsewhere,  are  unequivocal,  and  it  is  hidden  even 
in  the  coarsely-profiled  Norman  abacus. 

The  section  of  the  vaulting  rib  on  the  south  is 
characteristic  Gothic  ; that  on  the  north  is  any- 
thing rather,  and  at  first  it  puzzles  to  guess 
where  the  architect  helped  himself  to  it.  It,  in 
fact,  repeats, — or  duplicates,  rather, — the  profile 
of  the  Greek  cornice  with  reduction  of  the  pro- 
jection. The  resulting  ribs  are  heavy.  They 
group  very  ungracefully  at  their  spring;  and, 
while  the  southern  gronp  is  well  contained 
within  the  vertical  of  the  abacus,  the  northern 
trespasses  unpleasantly,  if  not  unsafely,  on  the 
shelf  of  the  weaker  mouldings  of  the  cornice. 

The  lines  of  the  pointed  arches  south  are  still 
finely  and  boldly  drawn,  as  by  a hand  retentive 
of  its  Gothic  cunning.  In  the  wide  spans  the 
enrve  strikes  direct  from  the  abacus;  in  the 
narrower  the  ribs  have  a certain  stilt,  but  the 
curve  is  managed  elegantly.  Here  the  northern 
architect  gets  into  trouble,  and  the  difficulties  of 
variable  span  for  round  arches  are  neither  con- 
cealed nor  conquered. 

Round  arch  windows  on  the  south  side  are 
later  insertions  for  uniformity.  The  wall  com- 
partment  above  is  ijoiuted,  and  has  corresponding 
nook  mouldings. 

There  are  points  of  contrast  in  the  pedestals 
of  the  columns  that  are  equally  characteristic; 
but  wherefore  tax  either  ingenuity  or  attention 
by  the  description  of  the  details? — these  are  only 
interesting  as  directing  us  to  a point  of  original 
departure  here  come  round  to  at  the  close,  which 
we  may  warrantably  take  the  liberty  to  make 
our  way  to  independently. 


The  happy  instinct  with  which  Mediaeval 
architecture  broke  loose  from  rule  to  recur  to 
nature,  wherever  nature  had  been  overborne  in 
earlier  practice,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  their  treatment  of  the  member  that 
takes  various  form  as  pedestal,  podium,  or  base- 
ment. This  instinct  was  primarily  exercised 
in  obliterating  utterly  the  projecting  comice  of 
the  Roman  pedestal,  and  then  in 'a  reform  of 
basic  mouldings,  that  got  rid  of  some  of  tho  most 
unhappy  Roman  sophistications,  and  reverted  to- 
the  better  type  that  the  Greeks  had  no  doubt 
adopted,  not  to  say  invented,  long  before, — but 
that  owed  its  recovered  position  to  a revival  of 
sense  for  the  characteristic  aud  appropriate. 
In  these  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
hanced abacus  already  alluded  to,  the  revedb 
from  classicism  is  co-extensive  with  the  field  of 
Medimval  architecture,  and  seems  to  be  as  much 
due  to  a general  revolt  of  common  sense  as  to 
the  lead  and  influence  of  any  one  signal  example 
aud  innovator. 

The  happy  and  characteristic  invention  of  tho- 
Attic  base  has  as  little  ever  ceased  to  be  worked 
more  or  less  purely  from  the  date  of  its  invention, 
as  Latin  has  ceased  to  bo  written  and  spoken- 
better  orworse  from  the  days  of  Coesar  and  Cicero. 
I read  it,  however,  even  at  its  first  occurrence  aa 
an  enriched  development  of  the  earlier  Dorio 
base-moulding,  such  as  that  which  supports  the- 
orthostatro  of  the  cclla  of  the  Theseum—an  in- 
verted ogee;  that  is,  a moulding  of  contrary 
flexure  with  the  convexity  lowest  and  advanced- 
Tbe  basic  propriety  of  this  moulding  consists  in 
the  strongest  portion  of  it  being  at  the  foot,  and 
in  distinct  contrast  with  the  level,  while  the 
straightening  curve  above  leads  up  easily  to 
blend  with  the  vertical  wall  that  the  moulding 
properly  pertains  to.  By  breaking  the  curve- 
with  a fillet  edge  to  emphasiza  the  point  of  con- 
trary flexure,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Attic 
base  is  produced,  and  the  addition  of  a small 
torus  above  effects,  in  combination  with  thecor- 
vetto  of  the  apophyge,  a repetition  of  the  charac- 
teristic profile.  To  mouldings  for  bases  in  these 
forms,  primary  and  developed,  tho  Mediaevals- 
attached  themselves  with  tenacity  most  fortu- 
nate, and  the  more  surprising  as  their  Roman, 
predecessors  had  long  wandered  hopelessly 
astray.  Would  that  these  worse  precedents  had 
1 been  lost  beyond  chance  of  revival,  never  to 
. have  returned  to  vex  tho  sensibilities  that  are 
, condemned  to  sojourn  in  their  midst.  With  that 
j perversion  of  the  passion  for  novelty,  and  pre- 
; tence  of  invention  that  adopts  change  as  its  own- 
all-sufficient  reason  instead  of  pursuing  traces- 
of  reasoned  or  reasonable  development,  the  archi- 
tects at  Romo  rejoiced  to  invert  the  profile  of 
tho  Greek,  and  thus  they  brought  the  inverted 
sima  of  the  cornice,  remonstrant  and  surprised, 
into  the  place  and  function  of  the  basic  ogee. 
In  this  arrangement  the  thin  and  weaker  por- 
tion of  tho  moulding  creeps  forward  upon  the 
level,  while  the  stronger  bulge  of  the  convexity 
starts  abruptly  away  from  the  wall  to  which  its 
original  allegiance  is  due. 

This  misapplication  of  tho  moulding  is  found,, 
but  on  barbarous  ground,  as  early  as  iu  the 
inverted  bell-like  bases  of  the  columns  of  Per- 
sepolis.  It  then  disappears  till  emergent  at  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars,  who  scarcely  raised  a monu- 
ment that  it  does  not  deform.  Augustus  or 
Agrippa,  Titus,  Trajan,  or  Antonine,  all  are 
involved.  We  turn  to  Taylor  and  Cresy  to  refresh 
recollections,  and  there  tho  provincial  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli  alone  claims  to  have  been 
observant  of  the  better  motive,  aud  has  the 
claim  allowed. 

When  the  Medimval  architects  struck  away 
the  cornices  of  podiums  and  pedestals,  they  still 
retained  this  basic  ogee,  and  veiy  important  wae- 
the  history  it  bad  before  it.  We  have  seen  at 
Sens  how  the  base  mouldings  of  shaft  wore 
gradually  brought  forward  over  plinth  or  pedes- 
tal ; then  the  rectangular  pedestal  became  poly- 
gonal; then,  as  the  sense  of  style  gave  a taller 
proportion  to  the  group  of  base  mouldings,  the 
same  icfluence  affected  the  pedestals  till  they 
were  drawn  up  and  elongated  almost  into  sub- 
shafts.  Tho  ogee  moulding  was  treated  quite 
as  freely,  and  yet  never  to  tho  end  of  the  style 
lost  its  characteristic  profile.  It  was  varied  in 
curve,  and  in  magnitude  relatively  to  pedestal; 
it  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  pedestal  in  re- 
ceiving polygonal  plan,  and  sometimes  was  with- 
drawn  within  lines  of  lower  plinth,  and  some- 
times oversailed  them,  like  the  base  mouldings 
above.  Even  when  its  upper  edge  was  oblite- 
rated by  the  outline  being  continued  into  tho 
vertical  of  the  pedestal,  it  soon  re-asserted  itself;, 
and  before  long  the  general  verticality  of  the 
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outline  was  softened  into  a large  sweep  of  easy 
flexure.  Abuses,  of  course,  came  in  abundantly 
enough  in  the  fulness  of  time,  from  the  frittered 
weediness  of  some  examples  to  the  swollen 
hypertrophy  of  others ; while  in  the  portentous 
western  piers  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  we  have 
all  the  forms  of  abuse  of  all  kinds  clubbed 
and  clustered  together ; and  so  the  style 
went  out. 

Where  have  we  left  the  church  of  St.  Jacques, 
of  Ecims,  its  chantries  and  chapels  ? We  need 
not  wish  to  recur  to  it  if  our  comment  has  led  us 
to  take  to  heart  tho  monumental  comments  of 
Medimval  architects,  on  the  principles  that  they 
held  in  common  with  the  Greek.  There  is 
scarcely  a base  of  a statue,  or  a monument,  or  a 
.podium  in  London,  that  does  not  offend  the  taste 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the  canons  sanctioned 
by  such  lofty  sympathies,  that  does  not  obtrude 
as  a base  moulding,  either  an  abused  cymatium, 
or  some  other  profile  of  like  cognate  character 
and  application.  Some  instances  might  be 
pointed  out, — might  be  pointed  at, — iu  which 
transposition  of  base  and  cornice  would  go  very 
far  to  harmonize  both,  and  set  everything  to 
rights,  and  wipe  all  tears  from  architectural 
eyes.  No  appeal  to  Cmsar, — no  citation  of  Konian 
precedents  is  admissible  here,  where  natural 
principle  and  natural  expressiveness  should  be 

Sinction  sufficient,  even  though  they  had  not  on 
leir  side  the  authorities  so  emphatically  con- 
senting, of  both  Goth  and  Greek. 


EAMBLING  IN  DUBLIN. 

Townsend-street  (which  was  true  to  its  name 
of  old  as  the  town’s  end)  runs  parallel  to 
■Brunswick-street,  at  the  point  of  which  latter 
branches  off  Hawkins-strect,  the  locale  of  tho 
Dabliu  Theatre  Eoyal, — half  a century  ago  the 
homo  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  within  whoso 
darksome  rooms  toiled  the  great  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Lanigan,  to  whose 
•memory  a monument  has  been  recently  erected, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  iudiflerence  on  the 
part  of  cleric  and  laic, — his  own  countrymen. 

Towusend-street  is  crossed  by  a number  of 
■lanes  and  low  streets.  All.  and  itself  inclusive, 
are  in  anytbiug  but  a clean  or  sanitaj'y  condi- 
tion. Most  of  tho  streets  and  lanes  surround- 
ing and  leading  towards  the  quay  are  iu  a 
filthy  and  abominable  state.  Towusend-street 
has  ever  tho  appearance  of  having  never  been 
•cleaned. 

D’Olier-street  is  a uniform,  short,  and  fine 
street,  in  keeping  with  its  duplicate,  Westmore- 
laud-street.  It  leads  over  Carlisle  Bridge  to 
Sackville-street.  At  the  convergence  of  these 
streets  spoken  of,  and  facing  the  side  of  Trinity 
College,  standi,  a testimonial  drinking-fountain, 
erected  a short  time  since,  and  subserving  the 
double  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  late  Sir 
Philip  Crampton,  and  quenching  the  public 
thirst.  I cannot  speak  highly  of  its  rather  strange 
•design,  — a zoological  and  aquatic  anomaly 
which  shoots  up  from  its  plinth  like  some 
tropical  and  leviathan  water-plant,  cowering 
under  whoso  broad  leaves  tho  cold  and  formal 
bust  of  the  famous  surgeon  may  bo  seen,  ill  at 
case. 

Proceeding  through  College-street,  the  new 
bank  attracts  notice,  seemingly  well  constructed 
of  chiselled  granite,  and  not  out  of  keeping  in 
character : it  is  surmounted  with  appropriate 
figures,  iu  which  Justice,  if  not  Fortitude  and 
Truth,  is  symbolized.  Facing  College-street, 
and  in  a line  with  Westmoreland-street,  flashes 
forth  that  noble  portico  that  onoo  adorned  the 
Lords’  entry’ to  the  Irish  Senate;  and  yet  it  is 
but  a wing  instead  of  the  crest  of  that  fine 
edifice, — Gandon’s  addition,  perchance  Gandon’s 
masterpiece.  Ah  me ! Would  that  there  was 
no  hitch  hero!  Pity  that  there  is  ! This  splen- 
did portico  and  entablature  of  true  Corinthian, 
•dies  away  into  the  Ionic  which  composes  the 
main  building.  No  wonder  that  the  aggrieved 
•architect  angrily  replied  to  the  ironical  query  of 
the  wag  who  asked  him,  “ To  what  order  does 
this  addition  belong  “ An  order  of  the  House 
-of  Lords;  and  be  hanged  to  them  !” 

Gandon  knew  well, — none  knew  better, — what 
was  in  keeping.  It  is  somewhat  strange  how  en- 
tirely James  Gandon  is  looked  upon  and  spoken 
of  as  an  Irish  architect,  although  an  Englishman 
born.  But,  from  tho  time  he  got  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  Ireland  as  architect  and  superin- 
tendent in  tho  erection  of  the  Custom  House, 
-down  to  tho  day  on  which  he  breathed  his  last  in 
the  old  village  of  Lucan,  by  the  Liffev,  he  be- 


came more  and  “ more  Irish  than  tho  Irish  them- 
selves.” 

Poor  Gandon ! I would  like  to  know  where 
they  have  laid  you  to  rest.  While  musing  under 
the  shade  of  your  portico,  my  memory  twitted 
mo  concerning  year  fate.  ” Where,”  quoth  I,  “ do 
his  bones  rest  ? Can  any  passer-by  tell  mo  in 
what  city  or  suburban  churchyard  I shall  find  his 
tombstone  ?”  After  some  considerable  difficulty  I 
lighted  upon  traces,  and  pursuing  my  inquiries, 
after  a short  lapse  of  time,  I stood  in  the  village 
churchyard  of  Drumcondra,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  city.  I was  told  I should  find  his  tomb 
there ; I searched  and  searched,  but  in  vain. 
Tablet  after  tablet  I read  and  conned  over,  but 
the  name  of  James  Gandon  appeared  not.  I 
came  across  poets  and  antiquaries,  Bourbon  re- 
fugees ,and  Irish  rebels,  but  no  hand  seemed  to 
have  graven  the  name  of — Gandon.  I was  re- 
lieved from  my  doubting  by  the  entry  of  the 
sexton  and  clerk,  who  had  come  to  have  the  bell 
tolled  for  some  departed  villager.  He  kindly 
inquired  if  he  could  oblige  me  : an  instant  in- 
formed him  of  my  want.  He  bade  me  follow 
him : a few  paces  onward,  near  the  church,  he 
stepped  up  on  the  mound  beside  the  fiat  slab. 

“ Janies  Gandon,”  said  ho,  ” is  buried  here.” 

“ ’Neath  this  stone,”  said  I ? ” Why,  this  is  the 

gravestone  of  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary ; of 
him  whom  Burns  has  apostrophised  in  his  well- 
known  lines,  which  you  have,  doubtless,  read.” 
“Even  so,”  replied  he;  “Grose  and  Gandon 
were  bosom  friends  during  life,  and  now  the 
architect  and  the  antiquary,  according  to  a 
mutual  wish,  lie  buried  in  the  one  grave.  I, 
myself,”  continued  the  sexton,  “ remember  well 
tho  day  on  which  he  was  buried;  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely wot  one,  and  when  the  coffin  of  Grose 
was  bared,  the  heavy  slab  slid  down  from  the 

saturated  clay  into  the  grave,  breaking  the ” 

“ Tes,  I see  that  Grose  was  buried  in  1791,  and 
Gandon  ?” — “ About  thirty  yeai-s  after.” 

“ And  James  Gandon,”  said  I,  as  we  walked 
away,  “ lies  here,  unmoiiumented  and  unnoticed, 
and  the  city  he  beautified,  and  the  profession 
ho  elevated  by  his  classic  taste,  and  that  corpo- 
ration which  so  justly  pride  themselves  in  those 
monuments  he  gave  them  to  conserve,  have 
left  him  for  upwards  of  forty  years  in  an  unknown 
grave,  without  a figure  to  mark,  or  a letter  to 
indicate  even  on  his  friend’s  tombstone  the 
resting-place  of  tho  man  whoso  name  shed  a 
lustre  while  alive,  and  whoso  works  reflect  it 
after  his  death  on  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Back  to  Dublin,  and  to  rest;  and,  refreshed, 
the  morn  finds  me  in  the  streets,  standing  ’neath 
the  Corinthian  portico  that  I so  much  admired 
yesterday.  “ What  figure  is  that  ? ” said  I, 
addressing  those  civil  umbrella-women  who 
ply  their  trade  here  in  the  shade.  “Thats 
Tommy  Moore,  sir,  the  great  Irish  pote.”  Moore  ! 
Moore! — lliat  Moore? — impossible.  Moore  was 
little  — and  Little  was  Moore;  but  that  that 
Moorish  ogre  could  be  “ the  poet  of  all  circles 
is  more  than  1 can  credit.  But  stay,  1 shall  cross 
over.  God  help  you,  “ Bessy,”  that  you  should 
live  to  see  your  darling  husband  thus  outraged. 
Even  the  Jarvies  on  the  stand  close  by  are  con- 
scious of  my  indignation,  for  they  volunteer  a 
statement  little  exaggerated,  indeed, — “ Isn’t  he 
like  a detective  taking  notes  up  there,  air?” 

“ Well,  friend,  if  he  is  not  like  one,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  else  he  is  like.” 

Tho  statue  of  Moore  is  a failure  ; and  although 
the  work  of  another  Moore,  it  is  unworthy  of 
him,  for  the  artist  has  really  done  some  good 
things  in  statuary. 

Turning  round  to  the  right,  a few  paces  bring 
me  to  tho  centre  of  as  splendid  and  architectural 
a sight  as  ever  graced  any  modern  city.  I stand 
in  the  middle  of  old  College  Green,  hallowed  by 
so  many  memories.  The  sun  is  shedding  the  full 
volume  of  its  light  on  the  central  piazza  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  House.  Plinth  and  column 
and  entablature  are  glistening,  and  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  sparkling  rays  that  are  re- 
flected, crystal-like,  from  balustrade  to  base. 
And  those  figures  of  Flaxmau’S  pencil  and 
Smyth’s  chisel,  although  somewhat  stiff  in  de- 
sign, how  grand  they  look ! Tho  artist,  at 
least,  has  done  hia  work  well. 

Old  Trinity  there,  still  as  strong  as  a pillar- 
tower.  Live  on,  old  Alma  Mater,  and  embrace 
and  rear  up  and  send  forth  the  good  and  the 
, wise  to  battle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  Trinity  College  is  still  surrounded  by  that 
obstructive  circuit  of  railing  whose  existence  led 
bo  as  much  public  discussion  in  the  Dublin  press 
a score  of  years  ago  as  that  contemporaneous  topic, 
“ Shall  Cromwell  have  a statue  ? ” I would  nob 
go  the  length  of  some  innovators  to  remove  the 


railings  altogether;  but  I would  bring  it  in 
considerably,  which  would  add  to  the  breadth 
and  beauty  of  College  Green. 

Within  the  railings  stands  the  statue  of  Gold- 
smith, recently  erected.  The  figure  of  the  poet 
is  perfectly  executed, — true  to  our  idea  and  im- 
pression of  the  man  in  every  lineament.  Foley 
has  done  hia  work  masterly.  The  statue  of 
Edmund  Bmko  is  intended  to  form  a companion 
figure  to  the  left  of  the  entry  when  finished. 
Within  the  College  gates  much  can  be  seen 
that  will  repay  a visit.  The  new  buildings  and 
the  ancient, — the  Elizabethan  square,  the  old 
staircases,  the  library,  the  dining-hall,  Professor 
Baldwin’s  monument,  specimens  of  Sir  William 
Chambers’s  architectural  taste,  may  be  seen 
here,  as  well  as  those  of  earlier  and  later 
architects. 

The  dining-hall  contains  some  admirable 
paintings  of  Irish  Parliamentary  worthies. 

“ That  stair,”  said  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
libraiy,  whom  I had  a few  words  with,  and 
who  had  accosted  mo  when  ho  had  seen  mo 
scrutinising  the  old  quaint  carved  handrail  and 
string-board  of  the  library  stair — “ that  stair 
has  not  one  nail  driven  in  any  part  of 
it.  I have  been  here  for  years;  and  although 
many  have  examined  it  during  that  time, 
they  have  never  discovered  one  nail.”  I be- 
lieve lie  was  right, — I could  see  the  marks  of 
none.  It  was  well  put  together,  by  mortico, 
tenon,  and  dowel,  according  to  the  natural 
fitness  of  things.  There  was  no  slop-work  done 
in  joinery  when  this  staircase  was  framed. 
Paper,  lath  and  plaster,  or  brick-nogging  was 
nowhere;  walls  one  brick  thick,  and  gutta- 
percha centres  over  chandelier,  and  water-closets 
up. stairs, — what  builders  wo  have  now-a-days, 
to  be  sure ! 

Tho  College  Park  is  an  ample  piece  of  ground, 
for  the  requirements  of  \imver8ity  recreation  for 
the  students ; it  also  adds  to  tho  health  of  tho 
city.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
lofty  handsome  iron  railing,  elevated  on  a 
granite  base,  about  5 ft.  high,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  park,  whichcommenceswithNassau- 
street  and  ends  with  it.  Tho  provost’s  house, 
which  is  an  extensive  mansion,  is  beside  the  col- 
lege. College-green  contains  also  that  equestrian 
statue  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange,  “ Tho  Dutchman 
and  tho  Deliverer,”  the  hero  of  the  Boyne,  whom 
tho  Protestant  “gibs”  were  wont  to  do  honour 
to  on  the  1st  of  July.  This  statue  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  riot,  annoyance,  and  bloodshed 
since  its  erection  than  anything  else  I wot  of.  It 
has  been  painted  and  gilt,  dressed  and  festooned 
with  ribbons  and  flowers,  by  Orangemen,  and 
hacked  and  sawed,  filed  and  pelted,  and  tarred 
and  blown  off  into  the  gutter  by  the  “ Papists.” 
During  the  century  and  a halt  of  its  existence  it 
has  been  the  fruitful  object  of  plot  and  counterplot 
by  both  parties.  Of  late  years,  however,  this 
factious  spirit  in  the  metropolis  has  wholly 
ceased,  and  both  sides  agree  to  differ.  Tho 
statue  had  formerly  a railing  enclosing  it ; but 
the  corporation  removed  it  some  years  since,  and 
have  attached  a drinking-fountain  to  tho  pedestal 
; underneath  the  siatuo.  “Out  of  evil  cornea 
good.” 

In  a straight  lino  with  the  Green,  continues 
Dame-street,  which  leads  direct  to  Dublin. 
Castle.  It  is  a fine  and  spacious  street,  all 
know ; historic  and  handsome,  studded  with 
shops  and  public  offices,  insurance,  some  magni- 
ficent banking,  and  telegraphic  companies.  The 
streets  branching  off  on  either  side  have  some 
features,  bnt  not  of  very  important  interest. 
Anglesea-street  is  noted  for  second-hand  book- 
sellers, where  hard-up  students  may  buy  cheap 
and  good  editions  of  tho  classics.  Books  are 
not  to  bo  taken  by  their  covers  in  this  street. 
Trinity-street  loads  up  to  Andrew  s Church, 
commonly  called  “ The  Hound  Church,  burned 
down  two  or  throe  years  since,  but  in  course  of 
erection  again.  The  old  church  had  a figure  of 
its  Patrou  Saint  above  its  doorway,  the  work  of 
Edward  Smyth,  for  which  the  sculptor  was 
miserably  requited  half  a century  since.  This 
street  was  also  the  locale  of  John  Mitchell  s 
United  Irish7nan,  and  The  Tribune  of  his  brother 
Young  Irelauders  and  State  prisoners  of  1848. 
At  the  bottom  of  Crow-street,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity has  its  School  of  Medicine.  George  s- 
street  is  a busy  thoroughfare ; in  it  is  the  very 
large  commercial  establishment  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Pirn,  tho  newly-elected  member  for  Dublin. 
Euatace-streeD  is  a very  narrow  thoroughf^e, 
leading  down  to  the  Irish  “ Temple-bar,^  a 
street  which  was  famous  for  batters:  the  original 
stock  were  said  to  be  immigrant  from  Nor- 
mandy. 
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Sycaraore-alley  is  not  an  over-sanitary  spot; 
and  although  an  alley,  it  was  once  as  respectable 
'a  quarter  as  the  street  from  which  it  is  an  off- 
shoot. In  the  last  century  it  had  its  theatre, 
exhibition-rooms,  and  noted  “ coffee-houses.” 
Here,  in  this  alley,  Matthew  Buchiner,  who  was 
born  without  hands  or  feet  in  Germany,  was  ex- 
hibited. This  strange  freak  of  nature  could 
play  on  several  instruments,  some  of  which  he 
invented  j and  he  could  also  write  with  facility 
with  whatever  stomps  he  had.  Specimens  of 
his  drawings  and  penmanship  may  be  seen  in 
the  Dublin  Museum.  Greatreaks,  “ who  cured 
by  stroking Finatchy,  and  Whalley,  the  Star 
doctor  and  quack,  gesticulated  on  the  boards 
here  or  in  Smack-alley,  when  the  Second  George 
was  king. 

Essex  Bridge  is  an  historic  structure.  The 
original  broke  down  in  one  of  its  arches  about 
the  year  1732,  and  the  present  was  erected  on 
its  site  after  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
a suitable  foundation.  George  Temple,  a famous 
architect,  designed  and  superintended  its  erec- 
tion. Temple  was  a rara  avis  in  his  day  and 
way  j he  was  the  friend  of  many  public  men, 
among  whom  was  Kutty,  the  author  of  a History 
of  Dublin.  Temple  turned  an  author  himself 
late  in  life,  and  published  a curious  and  valuable 
volume  (at  least  then),  entitled  “ On  Building 
in  Water,”  with  which  is  a succinct  narrative  of 
his  trials  and  troubles,  and  plans  and  thoughts, 
during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  Essex  Bridge.  Temple  discourses  on  caissons 
and  coffer-dams,  and  cites  ancient  examples  of 
bridge-building  in  water,  and  gives  some  hints 
anent  the  subject  which  are  still  followed.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  George  III.  There  was 
an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II.  originally  on 
Essex  Bridge,  but  it  was  eventually  removed,  I 
believe,  to  Dawson-street,  beside  the  Mansion 
House. 

Standing  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge  and  look- 
ing down  the  river,  on  a clear  sunshiny  day,  the 
sight  presented  is  inspiriting  and  grand.  The 
broad  and  slightly  curved  lines  of  the  Lifley, 
with  the  broad  roadway  of  quays  on  either  side, 
extending  from  the  shipping  at  Carlisle  Bridge 
to  the  Park-gate,  its  long  rows  of  honses,  its 
monster  shops  and  merchants’  houses,  the  magni- 
ficent  courts  of  law  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  with 
the  stately  dome  reflected  in  the  waters,  and  the 
sparkling  granite  of  the  massive  pile,  taken  all 
together,  the  spectacle  presented  on  the  whole 
lino  of  river  is  rarely  surpassed. 

The  Liffey  is  spanned  on  its  line  of  quays  by 
seven  bridges  for  public  traffic,  exclusive  of  the 
metal  bridge,  which  is  a suspension  one,  and 
takes  a toll.  I think  it  is  full  time  that  the 
vested  trusts  of  this  concern  were  bought  up  by 
the  corporation  and  the  bridge  opened  'for  free 
traffic.  On  inquiry,  I find  that  it  has  long  out- 
grown its  purposes  as  a construction  and  its 
usage  as  a monopoly.  It  was  erected  as  a specu- 
lation when  Crow-street  Theatre  was  in  exist- 
ence J but  the  theatre  collapsed  ere  the  bridge 
was  in  working  order. 

Carlisle  Bridge  is  in  no  manner  sufficient  for 
the  traffic  passing  daily  over  it.  It  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  to  tbo  noble  street  which  it 
terminates  if  the  bridge  were  widened  on  either 
side  by  additional  footway  and  roadway,  making 
the  bridge  in  a direct  line  with  the  pathway  of 
Sackville-street.  The  shipping  might  be  pushed 
back  below  the  Custom  House,  and  another  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Liffey  opposite  Bereaford-place. 
The  necessity  of  tho  public  traffic  needs  such  an- 
other bridge  near  the  Custom  House.  The  Cnatom 
House  brings  to  my  recollection  James  Gandon 
again.  It  is  another  of  his  classic  designs.  Here 
ho  was  assisted  by  the  sculptural  talent  of  a 
native  artist,  tho  founder  of  the  modem  school 
of  Irish  scnlpture.  Gandon  could  and  did  appre- 
ciate true  genius,  and  meeting  Smyth  he  found 
a man  to  his  taste,  and  aided  him ; and  they 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  tho  building.  The  statues,  and  heads, 
and  general  carvings  on  the  Custom  House,  were 
done  by  Smytb,  as  well  as  those  charapteristic 
heads  ou  tho  keystones  of  the  arches  over  the 
Liffey  which  are  emblematic  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Ireland.  Poor  Smyth,  what  a fate  was 
yours  and  that  of  your  posterity ! C.  H.  C. 


The  Perceval  Statue  at  Northampton. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  town  conneii,  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval’s  statue  from 
the  chancel  of  All  Saints’  Chnrch  to  the  Town 
Hall  was  resolved  upon.  The  statue  will  be 
placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  largo  hall. 


CLOSE  OP  A YEAR  IN  FLORENCE. 


On  the  23rd  December  wo  found  ourselves 
among  a numerous  public,  in  the  Strangers’ 
Gallery  of  that  “ Hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento,” 
where  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  now  holds 
its  sessions ; and  on  that  afternoon,  after  a 
seditfa  of  scarce  more  than  one  hour,  it  was  an- 
nounced, amidst  some  tumult  and  signs  of 
excitement,  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued 
till  the  15th  of  January,  the  ministry  (as  all 
Europe  is  informed),  having  given  in  their  resig- 
nation a few  days  previously. 

That  grand  old  palace  of  the  Florentine  “ Sig- 
noria,”  now  known  as  Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  the 
largest  apartment  of  which  the  deputies  meet,  is 
sorely  one  of  tho  Mediaeval  monuments  that 
must  make  the  greatest  impression  npon  all  im- 
pressible minds  when  first  beheld  in  the  course 
of  Italian  touring.  Its  erection  was  first  deli- 
berated on  by  tho  civic  council  in  129-1,  and 
ordered  by  decree  of  tho  “ Signoria,”  in  1299, 
immediately  after  which,  it  seems,  tho  works 
were  commenced  by  the  architect,  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio.  Subsequently  enlarged  and  fortified 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  in  1342  (during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hated  Duke  of  Athens),  provided 
with  new  facades  (eastern  and  southern),  by 
Bnontalenti,  it  was  almost  doubled  in  extent  by 
the  additions  of  Vasari,  ordered  by  Cosimo  I., 
1550.  Its  marvellous  tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  93  metres,  still  contains  tho  bell  that  used  to 
summon  the  people  and  political  assemblies,  and 
a religious  dedication  on  its  summit,  where 
saintly  relics  are  immured  in  the  battlements. 
Over  the[  chief  portal  is  the  memorable  inscrip- 
tion, beneath  tho  monogram  of  the  holy  name. 
Hex  Reijum  et  Domiaus  Domina7vtm7u,  recording 
the  extraordinary  decree  of  the  Republic,  in 
1528,  for  placing  the  Florentine  people  under  the 
immediate  sovereignty  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ! And  near  this  is  now  read  another  long 
inscription  on  the  ample  tablet,  recording  the 
event  of  tho  15th  of  March,  1859,)when,  at  fifty- 
five  minutes  after  midnight,  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion declared  the  annexation  of  Tnscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  after  inspecting  the  returns  of 
the  national  plebiscit,  and  finding  that,  out  of 
386,1-13  voters,  366,571  had  been  favourable  to 
that  union  under  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  scene  of  so  many 
historic  and  eventful  gatherings,  was  commenced 
in  1495,  on  the  suggestion  of  Savonarola,  for  the 
newly-created  council  of  1,000  citizens  j bat  the 
architecture  we  now  see  in  its  vast  interior  is 
mainly  that  of  Vasari,  begnn  1565,  after  Duke 
Cosimo  had  left  his  family  palace  (now  tbo 
Riccardi),  to  take  up  his  abode,  as  sovereign,  in 
the  ancient  seat  of  Republican  government, — 
successively  styled,  Palace  of  the  Priori,  of  the 
Signoria,  and  the  “ Ancient,”  Vecchio,  Palazzo. 
The  architects  first  engaged  for  that  council-hall 
were  Pollajnolo  (the ‘‘ Cronaca”  of  art-history) 
and  Francisco  di  Domenico  ; and  in  1503,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  executed  for  its  adornment  the 
splendid  cartoon  of  the  “ Battle  of  Anghiari,” 
now  irretrievably  lost.  In  1569  Vasari  began 
the  colossal  frescoes,  finished  in  three  years,  that 
still  adorn  the  upper  wall  compartments,  with 
views  of  the  principal  Tuscan  cities,  and  scenes 
in  the  Florentine  wars,  against  Pisa  and  Siena 
(1554-5)  5 Passignano,  JCigoli,  and  Ligozzi  adding 
four  other  great  historic  subjects,  painted  on 
slate.  Subseqaently  wore  placed  here  several  t 
sculptures,  mostly  colossal,  portrait-statues  of  I 
the  Medici  dukes,  mythologic  and  allegoric 
figures,  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.,  by  different  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  century, — one  group  (‘‘Valour 
and  a Captive”)  by  Michelangelo.  For  present 
appropriation,  the  greater  part  of  this  palace’s 
interior  has  been  more  or  less  altered,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Signor  Falconieri,  an  engi- 
neer; but  complaints  having  been  made  by  the 
deputies,  of  the  inconvenience  of  arrangements 
in  the  great  sala,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
has  commissioned  a Florentine  architect,  Signor 
Falcini,  to  renew  these  fittings  up  with  con- 
siderable alteration,  as  projected  by  him,  of  his 
predecessor’s  plans.  Journalism  and  public 
opinion  have,  indeed,  been  so  severe  against  the 
latter  gentleman’s  achievements,  that  he  has 
lately  put  forth  a pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his 
works  at  the  palazzo,  but  with  the  sole  hitherto 
result  of  provoking  a more  definite  reiteration  of 
charges  by  the  periodical  press.  The  detail 
that  first  strikes  the  beholder,  and  unpleasingly, 
on  entering  the  now  metamorphosed  saZa,  is  the 
cutting  off,  by  massive  and  lofty  screen-work,  of 
about  one-third  its  length,  a partial  view  of  the 
remainder  being  still,  however,  obtained  beyond 
that  wooden  structure  which  forms  a back- 
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ground  to  the  president’s  platform  and  minis- 
terial benches.  Below  that  high  screen-work 
extends  the  platform,  along  the  entire  width, 
with  seats  and  tables,  for  the  president  and 
secretaries,  tho  ministers  being  at  another 
long  table  on  the  level  of  the  floor.  Around 
three  sides  rise  the  seats  of  the  deputies,  in 
seven  tiers,  curving  into  a horse-shoe  form,, 
and  surmounted,  at  the  end  opposite  the  plat- 
form, by  two  galleries  for  the  public,  the  lower 
for  ladies,  the  upper  divided  into  two  sections  for 
male  auditors,  those  admissible  without  distinc- 
tion daily,  and  those  entitled  to  better  accommo- 
dation by  tickets.  The  deputies  are  (or,  wo 
should  say  were,  up  to  the  late  prorogation)  360 
in  number  ; though  410  arc  required  for  the  full 
representation  constitutionally  guaranteed  to- 
this  kingdom  ; and  whoever  has  seen  the  hall  of 
their  present  assemblage  will  understand  how 
well  a much  higher  number  might  be  seated 
there.  As  to  general  effect,  that  interior  has  a 
gravity  not  unsuitable  to  its  destination,  the 
predominant  colour  being  the  darkest  blue, — 
that  of  all  the  hangings  of  draperies, — not  ill- 
according  with  the  now  dusky  tints  of  those- 
colossal  frescoes,  which  are  still  seen  to  fall 
advantage,  though  of  course  all  the  scnlptnres, 
once  here,  have  disappeared.  Tbo  lighting  seems 
sufficient;  and  it  struck  us  that  the  orators’ 
voices  were  as  little  lost  as  possible  within  so 
vast  an  apartment. 

On  the  27th  December,  wo  were  at  the  beau- 
tiful extramural  Campo  Santo,  beyond  Porta  S. 
Gallo,  to  attend  an  occasion  when  British  resi- 
dents had  been  invited,  by  public  notice,  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  illustrious  dead — the  funeral 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  which  took  place  at 
noon,  many  English  visitors  being  present  be- 
sides tho  immediate  mourners,  among  whom 
Lady  Eastlake  had  the  fortitude  to  take  her 
honoured  place.  It  was  a clear,  frosty,  and 
beautiful  day ; the  villa-studded  heights  of 
Fiesole  rose  distinct  in  view  beyond  the  cypress- 
avenues  and  marble  tombs  ; no  scene  could  have 
worn  an  aspect  of  more  soothing  and  sunny  love- 
liness, yet  at  the  same  time  harmonions  in  its 
bright  repose,  with  the  solemnity  of  death.  On 
this  day  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  monn- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Browning,  reminding  us  of  Ziei* 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  a summer  evening 
here : a massive  sarcophagus,  of  differently- 
coloured  marbles,  it  stands  on  a double  file  of 
colonnettes,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  in  medal- 
lions on  each  side,  lyres,  and  a profile  head, 
crowned  with  laurel,  not  successful  as  a likeness 
(if  meant  for  such)  nor  evoking  in  memory  a 
face  which,  without  beauty,  had  interest  and 
charm;  in  the  spaces  between  these  reliefs, 
sprigs  of  bay  and  myrtle,  inlaid  in  black  marble  j 
and  on  a listel  in  front  the  simple  epitaph, 
“ B.  B.  B.  ob.  1861.”  The  design,  we  understand, 
was  supplied  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Leighton.  As  to  effect,  we  should  say  tho  monu- 
ment wants  some  detail  to  give  height  and  finish, 
for  which  purpose  a stone  cross  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  most  suitable  : and  surely  tho  full 
name,  at  least,  should  have  been  given,  however 
desirable  be  simplicity  in  such  a record  of 
genius. 

The  Florentine  magistracy,  in  a late  session, 
voted  to  accept  the  donation  made  to  the  city  of 
Fedi’s  great  group,  the  “Rape  of  Polyxena;” 
also  to  demand  from  Government  the  requisite 
permission  to  erect  it  in  the  noble  Loggia  of 
Orgagna.  This  colossal  work,  which  we  have 
just  seen  anew  in  the  scnlptor’s  studio,  was 
begun  in  1857 ; and  though  it  may  now  seem  to 
the  unitiated  in  perfect  state,  is  yet,  we  are  told, 
to  receive  many  additional  touches  before  its 
transfer,  probably  in  the  next  spring,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished place  chosen  for  it;  not,  however, 
as  its  merits  and  scale  might  demand,  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  Loggia,  but  to  stand  on  the 
left,  nearer  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  behind  tho 
Perseus  of  Cellini.  For  some  time  an  oppo- 
sition has  been  at  work  against  the  artist,  and 
the  proposed  subscription  for  purchase  of  his 
gronp;  and  this  went  so  far  that  a committee 
formed  itself  with  intent  to  frustrate,  in  coun- 
teraction against  which  appeal  was  made  to  the 
citizens  in  general  for  their  suffrages ; tho  result, 
as  we  see  reported  in  the  studio,  being  already 
27,000  votes  in  favour  of  the  project,  though  not 
more  than  a relatively  small  amount,  5U,000f. 
has  yet  been  subscribed.  The  group  in  question, 
16  palms  high,  in  Carrara  marble  of  greyish 
tint,  the  best  adapted  for  exposure  to  open  air, 
might  rather  be  called  the  “ Sacrifice  of  Poly- 
xena  by  Pyrrhus,”  as  it  represents  the  hapless 
maiden’s  seizure  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  whilst  Hecuba 
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intercedes,  kneeling  in  vain  resistance,  and  a 
youthfal  son  of  Priam  lies  dead  at  Pyrrhus's 
feet : the  subject  in  itself  revolting — atrocious, 
and  the  effect  rather  dramatic  than  sculpturesque; 
but  whatever  may  be  urged  in  an  unfavourable 
sense,  the  power  and  pathos  of  this  composition, 
the  heroic  beauty  of  the  heads  and  contours, 
the  poetic  imagination  manifest  in  the  whole, 
are  unquestionable.  Medireval  restorations,  in 
which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  here  of 
late  years,  havo  not  discontinued  since  this  city 
has  entered  on  a new  phase  of  destinies.  Those 
at  S.  lliniato,  and  the  “Pretorio”  (alias  “Bar- 
gello”)  Palace,  are  completed,  and  havo  been 
reported  on  in  our  pages.  Wo  now  see  many 
things  of  the  last  year — the  re-opened  portico 
of  that  small  but  beautiful  structure  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  known  as  the  Loggia  del  Bigallo, 
a vestibule  to  the  oratory  and  offices  of  the 
“Misericordia”  Company,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Niccolo  Pisano,  in  12-lS;  tastefully  closed  up 
in  1697,  and  now  restored  to  its  original  state  ; 
80  that  we  enter  under  its  vaulting  through  the 
richly-moulded  arches,  and  have  thence  a view, 
through  open  ironwork,  into  the  antique  chapel, 
with  statuettes,  the  Madonna  and  two  angels, 
by  Alberto  Arnold!  (date  1358),  in  gorgeous  gilt 
shrines,  above  a marble  altar. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  ult.  wo  attended 
the  solemnities,  usual  in  Italian  churches, — the 
Te  Deum  and  Benediction,  as  act  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  old  year,— at  S.  Maria  Novella,  restored 
by  the  Dominicans,  in  conformity  with  the 
building’s  earlier  Gothic  type,  and  re-opened 
with  pomp  in  1861.  Such  a celebration,  with  its 
splendours,  mysteries,  and  striking  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  proved  most  impressive  with 
the  eifect  imparted  to,  and  received  from,  archi- 
tecture, that  has  indeed  provoked  some  censure 
here,  yet  deserves,  on  the  whole,  to  rank  among 
the  intelligent  restorations  of  Italy’s  Medimval 
monuments. 

Taking  flight  to  some  distance,  we  have  to 
notice  the  restorations,  carried  out  on  a consi- 
derable scale  by  an  architect,  Signor  Mancini, 
and  a directing  engineer,  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Arizzo, — not  one  of  the  largest,  but  one  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  the  Italian  Gothic,  com- 
menced in  1177,  from  the  designs  of  Lapo,  under 
the  direction  of  Margaidtone,  and  enriched  with 
many  exquisite  art-works  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  A deputation,  lately  sent 
to  inspect  and  i*eport,  prononneed  favourably  as 
to  all  hitherto  eftected  in  these  works ; but  the 
funds  assigned  by  Government  are,  we  hear, 
already  exhausted,' — announcing  which,  a Flor- 
entine journal  proposes  that  the  episcopal  re- 
venues should  be  drawn  upon  for  what  is  yet 
requisite.  At  Milan,  too,  we  find  a restoration, 
in  principal  details  finished,  and  with  much 
intelligence,  by  an  able  architect.  Signor  Ter- 
zaglio,  of  that  fine  old  church,  S.  Eustorgio,  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ; and  it  is 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  local  aristocracy, 
headed  by  Duke  Litta,  further  to  renovate  the 
lateral  chapels,  with  preservation  of  their  an- 
tique characteristics,  hitherto  unaltered,  however 
in  need  of  repair. 

To  those  interested  in  Italian  affairs,  such 
statistics  as  havo  just  been  made  public  here 
may  bo  worthy  of  note,  namely,  that  the  Floren- 
tine province  at  present  possesses  170  elemen- 
tary schools  for  males,  and  100  for  females  j the 
actual  number  of  pupils  being  36,000  (2,330 
more  than  in  the  year  1864)  ; 152  charitable 
institutions,  whoso  aggregate  property  is  fifty- 
four  million  francs,  their  annual  outlay  2, 521, 684 
francs  ; and  this  territory  is  now  traversed  by 
roads  to  the  extent  of  766  kilometres. 


“THE  STOEY  OF  THE  NOEMAN 
CONQUEST.” 

ART-XJNION  OF  LONDOX. 

OuK  readers  know  that  each  subscriber  of 
a guinea  in  the  Art-Union  of  London  will 
this  year  receive  a large  volume  containing 
Mr.  Maclise’s  forty-two  fine  illustrations  of 
what  is  popularly  called  the  Norman  Con- 
quest (it  was  no  conquest  of  England  at 
all)  faithfully  engraved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Griiner.  If  the  subscriber  have  a con- 
science and  any  knowledge  of  art,  he  will 
marvel  at  the  arrangements  which  place  this 
book  in  his  hands  for  a guinea,  and  his  sur- 
prise will  be  more  than  doubled  when  he  finds 
that  beyond  the  volume,  subscribers  will  get 
back  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  shape 


of  pictures  and  sculpture,  selected  by  themselves 
from  the  current  public  exhibitions,  bronzes, 
Parian  statuettes,  vases  in  metal,  and  etchings 
by  Brandard.  However,  so  it  is,  and  he  must  be 
a bold  man  who  will  venture  to  say  that  an 
association  by  which  such  ends  are  accomplished 
is  not  a public  good.  It  is  very  easy  to  sneer  at 
the  doings  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  as  at  any 
other  society’s  proceedings ; but  the  people  who 
indulge  in  the  easy  luxury  usually  show,  by  the 
stupidity  and  sometimes  falseness  of  their  obser- 
vations, that  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  society,  and  know 
nothing  whatever  of  what  they  are  writing  about. 
The  cheap  and  healthful  pleasure  which  the  Art- 
Union  of  Loudon  dispenses  all  over  the  world, 
the  attention  to  and  love  for  art  it  has  unques- 
tionably induced  and  fostered,  and  the  aid  it  has 
ofcon  given  to  struggling  merit  directly,  inde- 
pendently of  its  indirect  assistance  to  all  artists, 
by  the  creation  of  an  art-loving  public,  are  not 
small  things,  and  give  it  claims  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 

Concerning  the  book  now  before  us,  there  can 
scarcely  be  two  opinions : praise  of  it,  from  critics 
less  likely  to  view  it  partially  than  ourselves, 
comes  from  all  sides.  “ A work  of  no  small  im- 
portance,” says  the  Times, — “wo  are  struck, 
as  wo  turn  over  these  pages,  with  the  ease  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Macliae’s  drawing,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  tells  the  story  from  point  to  point, 
and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  many  of  the ' 
scenes  which  he  has  introduced.”  The  Athenceuni 
says  the  book,  “with  certain  exceptions,  com- 
prises  a whole  of  grand  design,  rare  at  any  time, 
aud  unique  amongst  us.”  And  again,  “whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  manner  in  these  designs, 
and  they  are  not  few  nor  nnimportant,  it  is 
undeniable  that  they  comprise  the  noblest  exam- 
ples of  monumental  design  this  country  has 
produced  on  paper.”  "We  are  disposed  to  go 
farther  ourselves,  and  say  it  is  the  greatest  work 
of  its  kind  produced  anywhere  in  modern  times. 
If  a right  appreciation  of  what  is  excellent  exist 
e.xteuBively,  the  subscription-list  of  the  Art- 
Uiiion  of  London  will  this  year  be  a very  large 
one.  The  Council  have  some  other  noble  works 
in  progress. 


AECHITECTUEE  IN  LIVEEPOOL. 

The  Anglo-classic  style  which  distinguishes 
the  architecture  of  Liverpool  would  probably, 
from  its  inherent  weakness,  meagreness,  expen- 
siveness, and  general  want  of  vitality,  have  stood 
a good  chance  of  dying  out  with  Foster  had  it 
not  been  for  the  erection  of  that  classic  master- 
piece St.  George’s  Hall.  The  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  the  modern  classic  would  seem  to  have 
expended  itself  in  one  great  final  eS'ort.  Much 
as  we  admire  the  antique  spirit  pervading  that 
edifice,  the  solid  dignity  of  its  masses,  the 
beauty  of  its  colonnade,  the  richness  of  its 
southern  portico,  the  original  treatment  of  the 
square  columns,  and  the  adaptive  skill  so  strongly 
displayed  in  its  western  elevation,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  generally  its  influence  on  the 
spirit  of  architecture  in  Livei'pool  has  been  for 
evil.  Anything  remarkable,  anything  strikingly 
good,  is  sure  to  produce  a host  of  imitators,  who 
crib  without  acknowledgment  and  copy  without 
iutelligence.  To  paraphrase  a building  is  as  easy 
as  to  parody  a popular  song ; but  to  be  done 
really  well,  argues  almost  the  same  amount 
of  talent  as  was  displayed  in  the  original, — nay, 
of  a certain  sort,  even  more ; for  what  is  common, 
what  is  familiar,  has  to  be  invested  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  originality  aud  newness, — a most 
difficult  thing  to  do  when  certain  combinations 
havo  taken  possession  of  the  mind  and  fancy,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  and  difficult  to  divest  one- 
self. In  genuine  admiration  of  the  architecture 
of  St.  George’s  Hall  we  yield  to  none  ; but  what- 
ever our  admiration  may  bo,  it  should  be  dis- 
criminate, and  to  attempt  to  adapt  the  same 
style  to  minor  and  less  expensive  buildings  is 
pretty  sure  to  end  in  signal  failure  ; and  though 
we  may  msthetically  admire  it,  its  real  beauties 
should  not  blind  us  to  its  many  and  grave  defects. 
Perhaps  in  no  modern  building,  except  the 
Madeline,  at  Paris,  has  the  classic  spirit  been 
so  strictly  preserved.  Every  line  and  moulding 
evinces  the  most  perfect  appreciation  of  its 
classic  originals,  while  for  variety  aud  original 
adaptation  it  is  far  beyond  its  Parisian  proto- 
type. The  substantial  defect  of  the  whole  is 
one  that  must  exist  where  a form  and  order  of 
building  is  employed  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose  from  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  Of  all  architectural  forms  the  temple 


typo  is  perhaps  the  least  adapted  to  modern 
wants,  or  a northern  climate.  Look  at  the  St. 
James’s  Cemetery  Chapel, — what  can  be  inter- 
nally more  cold,  forbidding,  uncomfortable,  and 
barren  ? Not  the  slightest  associations  with 
anything  connected  with  the  solemn  purposes  of 
the  building  are  to  be  discovered  therein ; nor, 
as  Englishmen,  can  wo  bo  expected  to  appre- 
ciate it  more  by  being  told  that  it  is  a counter- 
part of  the  “Celia”  of  the  Parthenon,  or  any 
other  building,  more  especially  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  lighting  is  got  over  in  so  simple  a man- 
ner as  by  double  glazing  a space  which,  in  the 
original,  was  open  to  the  deep  blue  sky.  A flat 
frame  of  dirty  glass,  flush  with  the  ceiling,  with 
several  panes  broken  and  others  cracked,  through 
which  a draught  sufficient  to  send  the  mourners 
to  their  graves  is  constantly  playing  upon  their 
sensitive  grief-stricken  heads,  is  not  that  which 
most  people  would  remember  without  silent  con- 
demnation. This,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  is  an 
exaggerated  or  aggravated  casej  but,  though  in 
St.  George’s  Hall  the  difficulties  havo  been  met 
by  wonderful  talent  and  boldness,  the  advantages 
gained  are  hardly  worth  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  obtain  them.  To  preserve  the  true  classic 
efl’ect,  and  obtain  the  splendid  colonnade  and 
portico  considered  essential  to  the  composition, 
windows  had  to  be  carefully  eschewed  on  the 
cast  side  and  south  end,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  principal  corridors  of  communication 
ai'O  dark  aud  gloomy,  the  great  hall  injured  by 
being  lighted  from  one  side  only,  and  two  ugly 
glazed  semicircles,  concentric  with  the  vault,  are 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  substitutes  for 
fenestration.  Beware  of  those  glazed  semi- 
circles 5 for,  wherever  met  with,  be  sure  that 
there  exists  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  design. 
Had  the  proper  amount  of  attention  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  lighting  of  the  hall,  they  might 
havo  occupied  as  artistic  a position  as  the  rose 
windows  so  often  found  in  a similar  position  in 
our  cathedrals. 

At  a vast  outlay  a magnificent  effect  has  been 
produced]  and  in  the  western  elevation,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  unique  or  so  generally  admired, 
the  boldness  with  which  the  architect  has  met 
his  difficulties  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  why 
manufacture  difficulties  ? Is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  always  striving  and  straining  after 
something  different  from  the  honest  effect  pro- 
duced by  a good  and  well-studied  plan,  wedded  to 
an  appropriate  elevation  ? Why  aim  at  being  so 
grandiose  ? Do  we  fancy  ourselves  Greeks, 
Romans,  Assyrians,  or  Egyptians  ? or  has  the 
foolish  name  of  the  “Modern  Tyre”  given  to 
our  “ good  old  town”  affected  the  brains  of  its 
inhabitants  ? IVlien  John  Bull  learns  to  be  plain 
John  Bull,  then  architecture  will  start  from  a 
proper  basis.  We  havo  mentioned  but  one  de- 
fect 5 but  we  could  enumerate  many,  and  it  is 
too  evidently  in  the  nature  of  a compilation  of 
other  designs  of  the  author,  combined  with 
ancient  examples,  as  explained  by  the  elder 
Elmes,  in  the  Builder,  ingeniously  fitted  to  the 
plan,  but  by  which  it  has  suffered  in  comfort, 
acoustic  qualities,  aud  general  convenience  of 
arrangement.  In  one  respect  it  is  superior  to 
most  modern  buildings  of  the  same  typo : it  has 
been,  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  sufficiently, 
designed  from  the  inside. 

When  we  pass  over  to  the  next  important 
building — the  Free  Public  Library,  in  William 
Brown-street,  and  the  latest  of  our  public  edi- 
fices— oh  ! what  a falling  ofl'  is  there  ! Whether 
we  look  at  the  general  design,  the  excellence  of 
the  details,  or  the  quality  of  tlm  workmanship, 
more  especially  as  relates  to  the  stonework,  we 
find  ourselves  in  another  world — a pseudo-Classio 
one — a world  of  knowledge  with  the  “ tender 
strokes  of  art  ” omitted.  The  general  division 
of  the  masses  in  this  building  is  the  most  com- 
monplace imaginable.  A central  portico  and 
wings — a disposition  of  parts  than  which,  in 
public  buildings,  nothing  is  more  general.  It  is 
impossible  to  rise  to  something  higher  than 
this,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  repeat  it  in 
the  elevation  of  the  new  Public  Offices,  now 
building  in  Dale-street?  True,  Mr.  Allom, 
the  unfortunate  author  of  the  successful  com- 
petition design,  can  have  the  blame  thrown 
on  him ; and  it  is  a peculiarity  with  those 
who  never  originate  an  idea  that  they  always 
possess  the  privilege  of  turning  round  and 
exclaiming,  “ It  wasn’t  I ; it  was  t’other 
fellow.”  But  let  us  distribute  praise  and  blame 
with  justice;  and  we  would  take  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  most  commonplace  design,  by 
a few  strokes  of  original  genius,  may  be  elevated 
to  a position  of  respectable  dignity.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  selected  design,  of  which  the 
a 
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present  building  is  less  than  aparaphrase.  The 
scnlptnre,  the  advanced  screen  wall,  with  every- 
thing that  constituted  the  distingnishing  points 
of  the  design,  have  been  studiously  omitted,  and 
for  this  was  our  excellent  surveyor  voted,  wo 
believe,  the  munificent  sum  of  500Z.  for  extra 
services,  which,  together  with  the  salary  of  the 
“talent”  he  was  ordered  to  engage,  would 
doiibtless  raise  up  the  actual  cost  of  the  plans 
and  superintendence  to  much  the  same  amount 
that  the  commission  would  have  been  had  the 
real  author,  as  he  was  justly  entitled  to,  been 
employed.  It  seems  never  to  enter  the  sapient 
heads  of  our  town  councillors,  that  one  man 
cannot  carry  out  effectively  the  ideas  of  another 
without  loss  in  the  transmission,  much  less  when 
the  principal  on  whom  tho  responsibility  devolves 
is  not  himself,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  an 
artist.  This  is  a mistake  so  often  made,  and 
betrays  such  gross  ignorance,  that  one  feels  at 
times  inclined  to  give  up  architecture  as  hope- 
lessly lost.  It  is  certainly  moat  depressing  to 
think  of : but  courage  ! — let  us  try  once  more. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  details,  the  influence  of  St. 
George’s  Hall  is  most  apparent — detrimentally 
BO,  for  the  difference  of  scale  is  provocative  of 
compai'isons  the  most  odious  ; and  if  after,  it  is 
really  such  a long  way  after  that  great  original 
as  to  make  the  one  a measure  of  the  insignifi- 
cance and  coarseness  of  tho  other.  How 
differently  would  Elmes  have  treated  it  had  he 
been  spared  to  complete  the  central  place  in 
which  his  great  hall  stands  ; and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  run  over  to  Manchester,  and  look  at 
the  Picture-gallery,  in  Moaeley-street,  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  to  see  the  vast  difference  that 
can  exist  between  two  buildings  with  much 
tho  same  disposition  of  parts,  but  in  one  of 
which  a refined  knowledge  was  the  animating 
principle. 

Had  wo  to  illustrate  the  unartistic  nature  of 
the  prevailing  architecture  of  Liverpool,  or 
rather,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  the  corpo- 
rate architecture,  we  could  not  find  a more  fitting 
example  than  the  Police  Court,  in  Dale-street. 
There  we  have  the  municipal  mind  in  all  its 
native  barrenness.  Look  at  it  ! — examine  it 
well  1 and  say  is  it  not  tho  negation  of  all  that 
is  piquant  and  entertaining.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  admiration  of  a certain 
class  of  mind  for  art  of  this  order.  It  is  plain, 
common-sense,  practical-looking  building,  say 
they.  For  tho  sake  of  argument,  lot  us  grant 
that  it  is  so.  Well,  what  then, — has  there  been 
no  attempt  at  ornamentation  ? Is  it  not  evident 
that  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
it  neat  and  attractive,  even  if  a failure  ? Is  not 
tho  front  of  good  dressed  stone  and  the  door- 
jambs of  polished  granite  ? Most  undeniably  so. 
Then,  why  all  this  trouble,  and  why  all  this 
cost  ? If  we  want  only  plain,  practical  building, 
such  can  be  obtained  even  better  than  this  at 
far  less  mental  expenditure  and  with  decidedly 
beneficial  results  to  the  pocket  of  tho  borough. 
Most  lamentable  thought! — there,  in  that  solid 
front,  are  so  many  thousand  feet  of  good  honest 
stone,  iu  which  the  forms  of  beauty  exist  to  be 
developed  only  by  the  architect’s  brain  and  the 
mason  and  sculptor’s  hands.  There,  also,  arc  to 
bo  seen  so  many  thousand  superficial  feet  of 
“plain,”  “moulded,”  and  “sunk  work,” — to 
address  ourselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  mea- 
suring mind.  There,  is  everything  except  carving, 
in  sufficient  quantity,  in  sufficient  cubic  and 
superficial  measurement,  to  have,  if  judiciously 
combined  by  an  artistic  eye,  created  an  edifice 
that  might  have  been  a lasting  boast  of  the  town 
and  an  ever-renewing  delight  to  her  inhabitants, 
always  excepting  the  criminal  population.  That 
such  is  not  tho  case  we  may  thank  our  system  of 
town  suiweyorship,  combined  with  tho  ignorance 
and  apathetic  indifference  to  beauty  so  distin- 
guishing onr  municipal  authorities.  A deadly 
influence  seems  to  cling  to  everything  we  touch  ; 
and  to  make  ahnilding  “ handsome  ” in  the  eyes 
of  most  it  is  only  necessary  to  expend  a certain 
sum  of  money  in  a dresacd-stone  front, which,  as 
long  as  it  remains  clean,  is  sure  to  be  pronounced, 
in  the  discriminating  criticism  usually  em- 
ployed, either  very  nice,  very  chaste,  very  pretty, 
or  very  “handsome.”  Ay,  “ handsome  ” is  the 
word.  Wonder  of  wonders ! — whatever  becomes 
of  all  the  handsome  buildings  so  plentifully 
spiinging  up  perennially  ? That  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  those  psychological  inquirers  into 
the  external  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Have 
they  tumbled  down?  Certainly  not,  for  it  is  a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  longevity  of  ugli- 
ness that  such  buildings  stand  like  the  rock  of 
ages—nothing  moves  them.  Then  what  becomes 


of  them  ? Think  one  moment,  reader,  gentle  or 
otherwise,  of  all  the  buildings  you  have  been 
pleased  with  since  first  your  attention  was 
attracted  towards  them,  "rhink  how  one  that 
you  greatly  admired  gave  place  to  another  you 
esteemed  more,  until,  down  to  the  present  yeai-, 
in  the  many  splendid  “ piles  ” of  offices,  your 
admiration  has  risen  to  the  superlative  degree. 
Now  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  why  that  handsome  front,  which  so 
delighted  you  thirty  years  ago,  now  yields 
scarcely  any  satisfaction.  Tho  reason  is  appa- 
rent and  on  the  surface  : it  is  simply  the  differ- 
ence between  dirty  and  clean  stone.  Ob ! miser- 
able sentiment ! Oh  ! ignoble  distinction  ! — to 
think  that  we — the  men  of  taste — the  refined 
cream  of  tho  earth,  should  be  subject  to  such  in- 
significant influences;  but  true  it  is,  and  no 
more  striking  proof  either  of  the  badness  of  the 
architecture  generally  and  the  perversion  of 
truth  universally,  than  this  very  and  most  un- 
doubted fact.  The  lightness,  tho  newness,  tho 
freshness  of  dressed  stone  seems  to  possess 


immediate  succession  of  our  kings  and  queens. 
Shall  Cromwell  have  a statue? 

Wo  had  not  forgotten  that  for  leas  than 
twelve  months, — in  the  years  1805  and  1806, — 
Mr.  James  Wyatt,  E.A.,  of  No.  1,  Foley-place,  in 
London,  and  of  Hanworth,  in  Middlesex,  was  a 
temporary  or  pro  te>n.  president  of  King 
George  III.’s  Academy.  “ In  a short  time, 
however,”  (says  Allan  Cunningham, — no  ill- 
informed  authority  nl/out  and  against  the  Aca- 
demy) “ tho  Academy  became  weary  of  Wyatt, 
displaced  him,  and  restored  tho  Painter  [West} 
by  a vote  which  may  be  called  unanimous.” — 
(P.  52,  of  Cunningham’s  “Life  of  West”.) 

In  reply  to  our  correspondents,  we  will  ask, — 
“ Did  the  Royal  Founder  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  sign  the  death-warrant  of  West  iu  favour 
of  Wyatt?”  How  rnn  and  read  the  Royal 
Academy  Minutes  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Secretary 
J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Eyre, 
registrai’  ? 

The  temporary  election  and  prompt  rejection 
of  architect  Wyatt  (whose  talents  in  detail  skilled 


chai-ms  beyond  all  the  artistic  utterances  of  the  men  admire)  amply  confirm  our  statement,  not 
greatest  of  artists.  Sermons  in  stones  and  bad  1 our  assertion,  that  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Ai-ts 
in  everything’  Could  wo  divest  tho  public  in  London, living  on  and  in  Crown  property,  and 
mind  of  this  delusion,  and  place  before  it  a ' enjoying  Crown  protection  and  Crown  favour, 
higher  ideal,  good  would  resnlt ; for  it  is  a well- 1 has  never  held  the  mental  descendants  of  Inigo 
ascertained  fact  that  a really  good  design  tones  ! Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  real 
down  colours,  harmonizes,  and  generally  im- j founder  of  the  Forty  (Sir  William  Chambers,  the 


architect  of  Somerset  Eonse),  in  tho  scales  of 
Vitimvian-Palladian  and  William  of  Wykeham 
justice;  though  for  an  abortive  period  of  nine 
months  James  Wyatt  was  held  to  bo  “ truly  and 
absolutely”  president  of  the  Forty — and — the 
Twenty.” 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

At  the  Slough  junction  of  tho  Great  Western 


proves  with  age.  The  old  exchange  and  town- 
hall  prove  that ; and  woe  to  the  ashes  of  the 
villain  who,  through  the  medium  of  the  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post,  wantonly  and  sacrilegiously 
proposed  to  clean  it  down.  Had  we  not  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  wo  could  scarce  have  credited 
such  a proposition  as  serious.  What  depths  of 
infamy  does  it  betray  ! Bab  why  stop  hero  ? 

Let  us  whitewash  it  at  once.  It  would  be  cheaper 
and  cleaner,  and  from  the  well-known  sanitary 
influence  of  liraewash,  might  possibly  bo  taken 

' ■ ■ ’ " ' ' I JVailvViiy,  seuio  fiUJuaivo  nuir.o  Jia>o  uccu  v'./iJi- 

direction.  menced,  principally  with  a view  of  altering  tho 

After  dewing  the  police  courts  to  our  heart’s  j existing  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  up 
content— or  discontent,  as  the  caso  may  be— let  and  down  traffic,  which  at  this  spot  cross  each 
us  face  about  and  take  a glance  at  the  new  [ other  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  The  platforms 
public  offices,  which,  though  not  complete,  are  of  both  tho  up  and  down  stations  are  on  the 
in  an  advanced  state,  sufficient  to  form  some  south  side  of  tho  junction.  About  a year  ago. 
judgment  of  the  stylo  of  the  building,  if  not  of , this  circumstance  partly  brought  about  a eol- 
the  effect  of  the  tout  cnsemlla  when  complete,  : lision,  which  entailed  a considerable  loss  upon 
It  is  unfair  and  invidious  to  criticise  a building  the  company.  After  this  experience  of  what 

severely  when  unfinished;  for  though  we  may  be  I might  happen  again  at  any  moment,  the 

able  to  judge,  iu  a measure,  of  the  goodness  or  ' directors  wisely  determined  to  lay  out  a sum  of 
badness  of  the  details,  there  may  always  be  ' 15,000Z.  in  remodelling  tho  junction  and  stations, 
something  added  which  would  key  an  apparently  , These  works  are  making  progress,  nndcr  tho 
straggling  composition  together.  Oftentimes  j supervision  of  the  company’s  engineer.  Tho 
have  we  admired  a building  when  rising  above  I alterations  will  consist  of  two  entirely  new 
tho  c'round  which,  had  wo  waited  until  the  roof ! stations,  built  of  white  brick  and  Bath  stone. 

was 'on,  we  should  have  pronounced  incorrigibly  j The  up  station  will  be  on  the  north,  and  the 

bad ; and  the  converse  of  this  is  often  true,  for  down  station  on  the  south,  side  of  tho  i-ailway, 
the  architect  alone,  unless  wo  have  seen  and  can  j a communication  between  the  two  being  pro- 
undorstand  the  plans,  holds  the  motive  of  the  | vided  for  passengers  by  moans  of  a foot-bridge 
design  in  his  own  mind.  Frequently  a dis-  over  the  line.  Each  new  station  will  be  about 
jointed-looking  design,  by  some  addition,  falls  ! 275  ft.  in  length.  Simultaneously  with  these 
together  and  blends  in  tho  most  harmonious  j improvements,  great  alterations  will  be  carried 
manner;  and  could  we  hut  have  looked  at  it  j out  at  the  Rending  Station,  at  a cost  of  90,0001. 
from  the  architect’s  stand-pcint  this  would  have  j Since  the  plans  of  the  Sheffield  and  Buxton  and 
been  evident  from  the  first.  It  is  an  old  saying, ' Liverpool  Railway  were  deposited,  Mr.  Rymer, 
that  “ Old  women  and  littlo  children  should  not  j the  engineer  m charge,  has  been  testing  the 
express  au  opinion  until  a thing  is  finished j geological  formation  of  the  district,  m the  places 
so  bowing  to  this  old  adage,  whether  wo  can  be  ! where  the  heaviest  work  will  have  to  be  executed, 
justly  classified  in  either  category,  we  will  not  [ The  great  tunnel  from  Black  s Plantation  to 
attempt  to  prejudge  the  effect  of  the  whole,  but  I Hathersage,  a distance  of  more  than  three  miles, 
merely  allude  to  the  detail.  Doubtless,  many  | can  be  driven  through  tho  black  shale,  and  not, 
will  consider  ns  of  a complaining  sort ; but  | as  was  at  firat  feared,  through  tho  limestone 
really  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we  say  it,  it  rock.  Similar  teats  are  being  carried  out  with 


would  afford  us  far  more  pleasure  could  we 
praise  instead  of  blame.  We  do  not  believe  in 
wishy-washy  criticism  or  its  efficiency  for  good. 
How  can  wo  possibly  attempt  to  reform  abuses 
without  causing  pangs  to  those  whom  wo  are 
unfortunately  compelled  to  condemn?  Could  a 
judge  act  impartially  if  carried  away  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  criminal  ? No  ; nor  could  wo  do 
the  slightest  good  were  we,  from  motives  of 
expediency,  debarred  from  expressing  onr  most 
ardent  convictions.  Liveepool. 


THE  PRESIDENTSHIP  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  IN  LONDON. 
Moee  than  one  usually  well-informed  cor- 
respondent remind  us  that  there  was  a kind  of 
“ interregnum  ” in  the  presidentship  of  the 

Royal  Academy,  as  there  was  an  “interregnum,” — 

as  there  was  an  “ insane  interval,” — in  the  mind 
uf  the  Royal  Founder  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  iu  London  ; and,  as  history  tells  us,  there 
was  and  is  an  unrecognised  interregnum  in  tho 


the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  tho  hill 
beyond  Castleton,  through  which  a tunnel  will 
bo  cut. 

Tho  number  of  miles  of  railway,  single  and 
double,  open  for  traffic  in  tho  United  Kingdom 
on  the  31sb  December,  186-1,  was  12,789  miles, 
being  an  increase  of  -167  miles  as  compared  with 
1863.  Of  these  liues  England  and  Wales  has 
8,890  miles ; Scotland,  2,105  miles  ; and  Ireland, 
1,791  miles.  The  total  authorised  capital  for 
tho  construction  of  these  works  to  31at  Decem- 
ber last,  was  390,413,1371.  by  shares,  aud 
13Ojl09,197Z.  by  loans  ; in  all,  520,522,3341. 
Nearly  five  millions  of  trains  wero  run  in  tho 
year,  the  exact  number  being  3,106,651  passen- 
ger, and  1,863,318  goods  trains,  being  an  in- 
crease of  188,991  passenger,  and  of  105,285 
goods  trains,  or  of  291,276  trains  in  all,  or  of 
above  an  average  of  800  trains  per  day,  Sundays 
inclusive.  The  trains  ran  129,130,913  miles. 
Tho  passengers  carried  in  the  year  were 
220,272,165,  exclusive  of  76,-199  periodical  ticket 
holders,  of  whom  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
year  of  12,108.  Tho  main  increase  was,  in  the 
third  class,  15.229,183  ; increase  in  second  class. 
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7,792,500;  in  first  class,  1,615,407.  As  relates 
to  second-class  passengers  in  Scotland,  there  is 
a decrease  of  101,764.  The  nntnber  of  cattle 
carried  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  less 
by  161,714  beads.  In  Ireland  the  falling  off 
was  greatest,  the  decrease  being — in  cattle, 
101,026 ; sheep,  41,930 ; pigs,  37,786.  There 
was  an  increase  of  7,402,627  tons  in  the  coal  and 
other  minerals  carried  ; and  of  2,397,666  tons  of 
general  merchandise.  The  total  receipts  for . 
passenger  traffic  was  15,G84,040Z.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  l,162,512l.';:._The  receipts  from  goods 
traffic  was  18,331,524Z.,  being  an  increase  of 

I, 696, 655Z.  Total  gross  receipts,  31,015,5611.; 
increase,  2,859,167Z. 

With  three  more  sessions  of  parliament  such 
as  that  of  the  year  1865,  the  authorised  capital 
of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  will  equal  in 
amount  the  funded  debt  of  the  empire. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  for  the  week  ending  the 
30tb  of  December,  on  12,299  miles,  to  6i6,i05Z., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  on 

II, 889  miles,  to  586,3301.,  showing  an  increase  of 
410  miles  and  of  59,775Z. 

A subject  of  discussion  in  the  Brighton  Town 
Council  has  been  the  projected  formation  of  a 
pneumatic  railway  into  the  middle  of  the  town, 
at  a depth  of  28  ft.  or  30  ft.  from  the  surface,  so 
as  to  be  clear  of  the  drainage,  actual  or  prospec- 
tive. 

According  to  assurances  given  by  the  con- 
tractors for  cutting  the  tunnel  througli  llont 
Ciinis,  this  international  railway  between  France 
and  Italy  by  the  Alps  will  be  open  for  passengers 
at  latest  in  1871,  unless  some  accident  should 
impede  the  piercing  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Gazette  di  Genova  says  “ The  piercing 
of  one  of  the  most  important  tunnels  of  the  rail- 
road of  Eastern  Liguria  has  just  beeu  completed ; 
wo  mean  the  Iluta,  wliicli  connects  Camoglia 
with  San  ilargherita  by  a passage  of  3,050 
yards.  The  termination  of  this  important  work 
does  away  with  the  most  serious  difficulty  to 
tho  opening  of  the  branch  line  from  Genoa  to 
Chiavari.” 


INDIAN  EAILWAYS  IN  1865. 

The  following  statistics  are  abstracted  from  a 
long  article  in  the  Engineers'  Journal : — 

At  Midsummer,  1865,  the  number  of  miles  of 
railway  opened  for  traffic  in  India,  was  3,186^, 
and  tho  length  remaining  to  be  finished,  1,730^-, 
making  a total  of  4,916i  miles,  consequently, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  linos  sanctioned  by 
Government  are  finished.  Of  tho  ten  Indian 
railways  and  their  branches,  the  following  num- 
ber of  miles  aro  open  for  traffic: — East  Indian, 
1,126;  Groat  Indian  Peninsula,  595:^;  Madras, 
571;  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  306; 
Scinde,  114;  Pnnjab,  252;  Punjab  Delhi,  none; 
Eastern  Bengal,  114  ; Great  Southern,  79  ; Cal- 
cutta and  South  Eastern,  29;  total,  3,i86-V. 

The  miles  of  the  sanctioned  lines  yci  to  be 
finished  and  opened  are  : — East  Indian,  370^  ; 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  670 jj  Madras,  281; 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  6 ; Scinde, 
none  ; Pnnjab,  none ; Punjab  Delhi,  320 ; Eastern 
Bengal,  none ; Great  Southern,  82 ; Calcutta 
and  South  Eastern,  none  ; total,  1,730t. 

The  capital  expended  for  rolling  stock  since 
tho  first  Indian  Hue  was  commenced  up  to  tho 
1st  May,  1865,  was  54,942,0291.,  tho  expenditure 
during  the  past  year  only  being  3,806,0141.,  of 
which  about  2,418,3451.  were  spent  in  India,  and 

I, 387,699Z.  in  England.  To  meet  this  expendi- 

ture 36,533  shareholders  subscribed  up  to  De- 
cember the  31st,  1864,  58,000,0001.  Of  these 
shareholders  29,303  were  registered  in  England, 
and  777  in  India,  393  only  of  the  whole  being 
natives.  Tho  rate  at  which  capital  has  been 
expended  upon  Indian  railways  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  is  shown  by  tho  following  figures : — 
In  1850,  175,156Z. ; 1851,  351,323Z.;  1852, 
427,5601.;  1853,  670,G49Z. ; 1854,  1,729,5881.; 
1855,  3,371,0051.;  1856,  3,517,9071.;  1857, 

3,417,2681. ; 1858,  5,491,1251. ; 1859,  7,162,8721. ; 
1860,  7,589,7701.;  1861,  6,558,6141.;  1862, 

5,810,8521. ; 1863,  4,771,7751. ; and  1864, 

3,806,0441.  The  cost  per  mile  of  Indian  rail- 
ways, if  completed  according  tc  estimate,  will 
bo  as  follows,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
transporting  men  and  mateiuals  from  India : — 
East  Indian,  20,8491. ; Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India,  19,2301. ; Delhi,  18,7501. ; Scinde,: 
17,5131. 5 Eastern  Bengal,  15,7891. ; East  Indian  | 

■ (Jubbulpore),  15,5551.;  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
12,6461.;  Madras,  N.W.  line,  12,5001.;  Pnnjab, 

II, 8571. ; Madras,  S.W.  line,  11,1781.  j and  Great 


Southern,  9,3161.  Tho  average  co.st  per  mile  of 
English  railways,  including  purchase  of  land,  is 
33,3501. 

The  fares  on  the  Indian  railways  vary  as  fol- 
lows : — First  class,  from  IJd.  per  mile  on  the 
Scinde  Railway,  to  14d.  on  the  Bombay  and 
Baroda.  Second  class,  from  fd.  on  the  Madras 
Railway  to  Id.  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  several  others.  Third  class,  from  4d.  to  jd., 
half  the  lines  charging  the  one  amount,  and 
half  tho  other.  There  is  a fourth  class  at-fd. 
per  mile,  on  tho  East  Indian,  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railways. 

Tho  quantity  of  materials  sent  out  in  1854  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  working  of 
railways  in  India,  amounted  to  102,318  tons,  in 
233  ships.  Tho  value  of  the  goods  shipped  was 

1,018,1641.,  and  the  amount  paid  for  freight  and 
insurance,  164,5281. 


CAVE  AND  ROCK  SYMBOLS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Professor  Simpson,  now  Sir  James  Young 
Simpson,  Bart.,  gave  an  interesting  account, 
illustrated  by  drawings,  of  some  ancient  sculp- 
tures on  the  walls  of  caves  in  Fifeshire.  He  more 
especially  spoke  of  a series  of  eight  or  nine  caves 
at  Wemyss,  on  the  coast. 

Probably  it  was  fi-om  the  ancient  name  of 
these  caves,  “weems,”  that  the  place  took  its 
name.  Some  of  the  caves  are  of  great  size — one 
is  90  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  and  nearly  40  ft.  in 
height.  In  several  of  them  there  are  no  scnlp- 
turings  traceable — these  being  most  numerous 
ill  two  caves,  named  Jonathan’s  Cave  and  the 
Dovecot  Cave.  The  ornamentation  of  these  cave 
walla  is  like  what  is  found  on  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland,  including  what  are  the  most 
frequent  of  any  in  these  caves,  tho  so-called 
“spectacle  ornament”  crossed  with  the  1V|  sym- 
bol, as  already  spoken  of  in  tho  Builder  under 
the  head  of  Geometrical  Symbols. 

Among  tho  symbols  also  were  observed  the 
elephant,  very  rudely  carved,  the  comb  and 
mirror,  specially  treated  of  in  the  letters  on 
Geometrical  Symbols,  in  the  Builder,  already 
referred  to ; tho  fish,  and  occasionally  the  serpent, 
with  the  “sceptre”  carried  through  it.  The  “arch 
or  horse-shoe  ornament  ” was  also  occasionally 
found. 

The  interest  of  the  sculptures  discovered  in 
the  Fife  caves,  said  Sir  James,  was  this,  that 
with  one  exception,  tho  symbols  he  had  spoken 
of  had  never  been  found  excepting  in  monoliths, 
and  these  monoliths  were  supposed  [in  some 
cases  only]  to  be  sepulchral.  They  had  now, 
however,  been  found  in  quite  a different  position 
[in  Scotland  as  in  England],  and  where  the  idea 
of  their  sepulchral  character  would  not  apply. 
They  had  in  these  caves  the  bear,  tho  deer,  the 
swan,  the  peacock,  the  fish,  the  serpent,  and  so 
on,  exactly  like  what  they  found  in  the  sculp- 
tured stoues.  The  cave  sculptures,  he  had  no 
doubt,  were  coeval  with  the  monoliths.  They 
found  crosses  on  them  in  considerable  nvxmbers, 
sometimes  the  cross  standing  on  a tripod;  and  in 
one  case  they  had  the  cross  and  tripod  inverted. 
For  himself,  he  had  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
what  was  the  purpose  of  these  carvings,  for  he 
thought  their  supposed  sepulchral  character  was 
taken  away  by  tho  position  in  which  they  were 
found.  Firrther,  he  might  mention  that  other 
Scottish  caves  had  been  found  with  sculptures 
on  them,  as,  for  instance,  Bruce’s  Cave  in  Arran, 
and  certain  caves  in  Northumberland,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  same  kind  of  carvings  had 
been  discovered.  There  were  plenty  of  caves  in 
Scotland  yet  to  be  examined,  somo  of  them  of 
great  size — in  the  Western  Islands,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  in  Galloway,  in  the  interior  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  in  Roxburghshire,  not  forgetting  the  cave  at 
Hawthornden. 


PARIS. 

The  works  on  tho  site  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867  continue  most  actively.  Tho  drainage 
works  have  been  earned  on  on  a large  scale,  and 
the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  tho  heaviest 
parts  of  the  building.  The  hollow  portions  of 
the  grounds  are  being  filled  up  with  material  from 
tho  heights  of  Trocodero,  at  Paasy,  opposite 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  transport  being  made 
by  means  of  a railway  laid  from  Trocodero, 
over  the  Pont  do  Jena,  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
building.  Most  of  the  trees  in  tho  Avenues 


Suffren  and  Labourdonnay  have  been  felled,  and 
the  elopes  levelled.  It  has  been  definitely 
arranged  that  the  principal  entrance  is  to  be  on 
tho  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  that  a terrace  will  ba 
there  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pont 
de  Jena. 

Tho  population  of  Paris,  according  to  the 
French  papers,  counted,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  only  100,000  inhabitants.  Two 
centuries  later,  in  1709,  the  population  was 

500.000.  Since  that  period  the  increase  has 
been  as  follows  1772,  560,000  ; 1824,  750,000; 

1842.1.000. 000;  1861,1,500,129;  1865,1,667,841. 

The  new  church  of  Saint  Augustin,  on  tho 

Boulevards  Malcsherbea,  is  entirely  cleared  of 
the  scaffolding,  and  forms  a conspicuous  monu- 
ment when  seen  from  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 
Nothing  remains  now  to  be  finished  but  the 
interior  fittings  and  the  railings.  Many  com- 
plaints are  made  of  tho  finial  of  the  dome,  which 
is  of  cast-iron,  and  resembles  a tubular  stove 
with  four  pipes.  Tho  architect  is  M.  Victor 
Baltard. 

Tho  restoration  of  the  Chateau  do  Sainte- 
Gcrmain-en-Laye,  proceeds  incessantly,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Millet,  architect  of  historic 
monuments.  The  upper  portion  of  the  donjon 
of  Charles  Y.  will  remain  as  certainly  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  points  in  this  restoration, 
the  most  perfect  union  existing  between  tho 
principles  of  construction  and  the  aim  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Similar  works  are  being 
carried  on  in  the  ancient  dwelling  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francois  I.  The  new  historical  museum, 
established  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Chateau, 
has  just  been  enriched  by  a bracelet  of  massive 
gold,  worth  401.,  and  purchased  by  tho  State 
for  601. 


ART-WORKMEN’S  COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY  OP  ARTS. 

In  response  to  the  very  liberal  offers  of  pre- 
miums made  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  a very  large  sum,  59  works  only 
have  been  sent  in,  with  3 models  of  brackets  or 
trusses,  to  compete  for  tho  prizes  offered  by  tho 
Company  of  Plasterers.  There  are,  also,  6 
works  sent  in  for  exhibition  only.  Tho  59 
works  are  divided  thus : — Carvings  in  marble, 
stone,  and  wood  from  prescribed  designs,  6 ; 
repousse  work  in  metal,  G ; hammered  work  in 
metal,  3 ; carving  ixx  ivory,  2 j chasing  in  bronze, 
4 ; engraving  on  metal,  1 ; enamel  painting  on 
motal,  3;  painting  on  porcelain,  4;  decorative 
painting,  3 ; inlay  in  metal,  1 ; cameo  cutting, 
3 (under  one  number)  ; wall  mosaics,  1 ; die 
sinking,  3;  bookbinding,  3;  illuminations,  3. 
In  the  second  division,  without  prescribed  de- 
signs, wood  carving  (the  figure),  7;  animals,  1; 
foliage,  &c.,  7.  Tho  show  is  not  remarkalxle. 
The  designs  prescribed  by  the  Council  are  those 
that  were  named  on  a previous  occasion.  Others 
should  be  selected  next  time  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 


A NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT  TO  A CORPORATION. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Don- 
caster, on  Monday  last,  a report  was  presented 
from  the  building  committee  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Doncaster,  signed  by  W.  B.  Wrightson, 
chairman  (late  M.P.  for  Northallerton),  handing 
over  to  tho  corporation,  entirely  free  from  debt, 
the  church  of  St.  George,  opened  in  1858,  tho 
previous  structure  having  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1853.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
was  43,1281.  4s.  5d.,  but  this  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  total  outlay,  as  the  South  Chapel  was 
, restored  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Forman,  of  Poppbrook- 
house,  Dorking,  at  a cost  of  about  7,0001.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  presented  the  pulpit;  Pro- 
fessor Selwyn  the  font ; the  late  Mr.  Dent  gave 
a clock  and  chimes ; and  the  organ,  costing 

3,5001.,  was  subscribed  for  without  any  reference 
to  the  general  subscriptions.  The  restored  edifice 
has  cost,  at  a most  moderate  estimate,  55,0001. 
Of  the  sum  total  of  43,1281.  4s.  5d.  raised  in 
subscriptions,  9,0001.  were  contributed  in  two 
sums  of  5,0001.  and  4,0001.  by  the  corporation, 
and  30,4901.  4s.  5d.,  by  the  public  of  the  country 
generally;  1,0901.15s.  6d.  were  the  proceeds  of 
a bazaar ; the  remainder  was  realised  from 
interest,  collections,  sale  of  material,  &c. ; and 
the  sum  of  3181.  9b.  4d.,  due  last  week,  was  paid 
as  a third  contribution  by  the  corporation.  The 
carving  in  tho  church  cost  2,5961.  16s.  5d. ; the 
roofs,  11,1741.  10s.  lOd.  5 and  tho  walls  and 
foundations,  22,8721.  lOs. 
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KINNETTLES  HOUSE,  NEAR  FORFAR. 

Kixnettles,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Pater- 
son, is  within  fonr  miles  of  the  town  of  Forfar, 
and  the  site  of  the  house  is  a steep-wooded 
bank,  sloping  down  to  the  south,  in  which  direc- 
tion are  the  principal  windows  of  the  dining- 
room and  drawing-room.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  slope  to  get  accommodation  for  the 
housekeeper's  department  below  these  two 
rooms,  the  rest  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  main 
building  being  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  gi’ound, 
and  without  any  floor  below  it.  The  kitchen 


office  wing,  following  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
has  the  ground  floor  at  a level  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  main 
house  and  the  sunk  story  already  mentioned; 
and  the  passage  from  the  offices  of  this  sunk 
story  has  a gradual  slope  upon  it,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  having  steps  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

That  part  of  the  kitchen  offices  occupied  by 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  &c.,  is  in  one  story ; the 
remainder  (of  which  the  upper  floor  is  shown 
in  the  plan)  is  in  two  stories,  the  ground  floor 
containing  dairy,  larders,  washing-house,  coal- 


house,  &c.  In  the  upper  floors  of  the  main 
building  there  are  nine  bed-rooms  and  three 
dressing-rooms,  two  bath-rooms,  as  well  as 
W.C.3,  &c. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
servatory and  terrace-walls,  not  yet  contracted 
for,  is  about  6,300Z. 

The  walls  are  of  a hard  grey  freestone  found 
on  the  property,  faced  with  picked  dressed 
courses  of  Fife  freestone,  with  polished  dressings 
of  the  same. 

Messrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear  are  the  architects 
employed. 


KINNETTLES  HOUSE,  NEAK  EOEFAE,  SCOTLAND. Messes.  Peddie  & Kis.'iear,  AncnriECTS. 
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ITCH  WOOD. 

Amongst  trees  little  known,  bat  prodncing 
valuable  timber,  may  be  mentioned  the  itch- 
wood  tree  (Oncoca/rpus  ViUensis),  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  New  Caledonia.  Thongh  prodncing 
wood  valuable  for  bnilding  purposes,  the  tree  is 
better  known  for  its  highly  dangerous  proper- 
ties when  in  a living  state.  It  secretes  a deadly 
milky  sap,  a single  drop  of  which,  should  it 
happen  to  fall  on  the  hands  or  face,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Seemann,  in  his  “ Flora  Vitiensis,”  to  pro- 
duce a pain  equal  to  that  caused  by  contact 
with  a red-hot  poker.  The  natives  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangerous  properties  of  the 
juice,  and  use  it  as  a poison.  If  the  tree  is  simply 
touched,  it  produces  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Tho 
following  extract  from  a letter  directed  to  the 
British  Consul,  by  Mr.  Egerstrom,  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  tree  : ho  peeled  off  the 
bark  of  a specimen  himself  (not  knowing  the 
tree),  and  proposing  to  use  the  spar  as  'a  flag- 
staff, he  says, — “In  the  evening  I was  troubled 
with  considerable  itching  about  my  legs,  and 
every  part  of  my  body  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  spar,  especially  about  the  abdomen 
and  lower  parts,  having  sat  across  the  tree  when 
barking  it.  All  tho  parts  affected  became  red 
and  inflamed,  breaking  out  in  innumerable  pus- 
tules, which  emitted  a yellowish  matter,  with  a 
nauseous  smell.  The  itching  was  exceedingly 
painful  and  irritating,  and  my  arms  having  been 
bare  when  operating  upon  the  tree,  also  became 
inflamed  and  broke  out  as  already  described. 
The  neighbouring  natives,  who  came  to  watch 
my  proceedings,  now  warned  me,  too  late,  not 
to  touch  the  tree,  as  it  was  a poisonous  one, 
and  advised  my  keeping  quiet,  and  not  to  touch 
or  scratch  the  parts  inflamed.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, I could  not  follow,  the  irritation  for  several 
days  being  excessive.  I employed  no  remedy, 
bnt  bathed  daily,  as  usual,  in  fresh  water, 
although  advised  to  the  contrary ; and  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  itch-wood 
for  nearly  two  months.”  A remedy  for  the  dan- 
gerous eruptions  is  said  to  consist  of  charcoal 
reduced  to  powder,  and  thickly  applied  to  the 
parts  affected,  effecting  a cure  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  days.  The  tree  has  a green  bark,  and 
attains  a height  of  GO  ft.,  and  a girth  of  2 ft.  or 
3 ft.,  the  wood  being  white  and  easy  to  work. 
The  properties  of  the  treo  appear  to  bo  very 
similar  to  tho  milk  mushrooms  so  extremely 
common  in  this  country.  One  drop  of  the 
milky  juice  secreted  by  some  of  these  species, 
will  occasion  a sharp  smart  like  the  sting  of  a 
nettle,  particularly  on  delicate  skins,  whilst  a 
drop  placed  on  tho  tongue  is  so  extremely  acrid 
and  fiery,  as  to  cause  severe  pain  and  incon- 
venience for  many  hours. 


CONTINENTAL  NEWS. 

Austria. — The  hitherto  conQned  and  inconve- 
nient terminus  of  tho  Northern  Railway  Company 
at  Vienna  has  been  removed,  to  give  place  to  a 
now  bnilding,  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxury  and 
accommodation  for  the  public  required  to  suit 
tho  taste  of  the  present  day  j and  it  forms  at  the 
same  time  a handsome  ornament  to  the  city, 
which,  during  the  reign  of  the  present  emperoi’, 
has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  beautified.  This 
new  terminus,  which  covers  an  area  of  3,000 
square  klafters,  or  fathoms  of  6 ft.,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  flanked  with  towers  at 
each  corner.  In  the  centre  is  the  g^eat  platform  , 
for  arrivals  and  departures,  supported  by  fifty  ’ 
massive  cast-iron  columns,  and  100  pilasters, 
tho  whole  arched  over,  the  crown  of  the  arch 
having  an  elevation  of  55  ft.  It  is  sub-divided 
into  five  different  platforms  for  the  railway  lines 
that  concentrate  at  this  point,  each  affording 
ample  space  for  convenient  ingress  and  exit. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Herr  Hoff- 
mann, the  company’s  architect. Among  the 

newest  improvements  in  the  Austrian  capital 
may  bo  mentioned  the  Central  Market,  which 
was  thrown  open  for  general  traffic  at  the  end 
of  last  month ; and  its  being  already  so  much 
frequented  by  both  buyers  and  sellers,  shows 
how  much  it  was  needed.  It  is  situated,  as  its 
name  implies,  in  a very  convenient  and  central 
spot  in  tho  suburb  “ Landstrasso,”  between  the 
Junction  railway  and  the  City  Park,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tho  Wien,  a little  stream  tliat  here  falls 
into  the  Danube,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
capital.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  Herr 
Gabriel,  the  city  architect  and  engineer,  and  is 
considered  in  all  respects  such  a model  of  prac- 


tical convenience  and  utility,  that  similar  ones 
are  to  be  erected  in  various  parts  of  tho  city, 
where  their  want  is  most  seriously  felt.  The 
summer-house,  orgardeu-pavilion,inthe  grounds 
of  the  so-called  Free-house,  in  the  suburb  of 
Wiedou,  celebrated  as  the  classic  spot  in  which, 
seventy-four  years  ago,  Mozart  composed  his 
opera  of  the  ” Zauberflote,  has  been  lately  re- 
paired and  embellished  by  its  noble  proprietor, 
the  Duke  of  Sbahremberg.  It  still  contains  the 
original  furniture  used  by  the  great  composer, 
among  which  are  two  chairs  of  antique  form, 

and  ornamented  with  elaborate  carving. At 

Trieste  the  new  Byzantine  church  of  the  Oriental 
Greeks  is  fast  approaching  its  completion,  and 
with  its  proud  domes  not  only  presents  a unique 
and  magnificent  appearance,  but  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  places  of  worship  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  erected  entirely  by 
private  subscriptions  among  tbe  members  of  the 
Greek  community  residing  at  Trieste. 

Bavwria. — The  mnsical  composer,  Richard 
Wagner,  has  been  using  his  influence  over  the 
youthful  king  to  extract  large  sums  of  money 
out  of  the  royal  pocket,  to  bo  spent  in  building 
an  opera-house,  concert-halls,  and  various  other 
projects  for  the  service  of  the  muses.  The  new 
opera-house  at  Munich,  is  decided  on,  and  the 
site  is  the  eastern  rise  of  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isar,  close  to  the  ornamental  park,  planned 
and  laid  out  by  the  late  king,  Maximilian  II. 
It  will  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  Wag- 
ner’s ideas  of  acoustics,  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  Semper,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  that  architect.  In  connexion  with  this, 
a project,  has  been  formed  for  making  a new  and 
magnificent  street,  with  aristocratic  houses  of 
the  first-class,  to  lead  from  the  Royal  Palace 
Garden  to  the  banks  of  the  Isar,  the  execution 
of  which  is  also  entrusted  to  Professor  Semper. 

The  Maximilianeum  is  rapidly  progressing, 

and  workmen  are  busily  employed  in  completing 
the  exterior  stucco-work.  If  not  too  much 
interrupted  by  tbe  frost,  the  building  will 

probably  be  opened  in  tbe  spring. The 

municipality  of  hlunich  has  resolved  to  pull 
down  its  antiquated  Hfitel-de-Ville,  and  erect  a 
new  one  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  modern  buildings  for  which  that  city  is 
so  celebrated.  To  gain  more  room  for  the  new 
erection,  they  have  just  purchased  the  adjoining 
house,  used  by  the  Government  of  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  for  the  sum  of  450,000  floi'ins. 
Tho  magistracy  have  decided  on  opening  a 
public  competition  amongst  tho  architects  of  all 
Germany  for  designs  for  the  new  building,  with 
three  premiums  of  2,000, 1,000,  and  500  florins 

respectively  for  the  best  plans. The  Munich 

“ Kunstverein,”  or  Association  of  Artists,  is 
building  a Club-house  for  their  own  use,  for 
which  the  King  has  generously  made  them  a 
present  of  the  ground  for  tho  site.  It  is  situated 
at  the  lower -end  of  tho  arcade  surrounding  the 
Hofgarten,  and  promises  to  bo,  when  completed, 
a handsome  and  spacious  bnilding.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  32,469  florins,  which  have  been 
raised  by  private  subscriptions  among  tbe  artists 

of  the  Bavarian  capital. On  Twelfth  Day  last 

year  the  northern  tower  of  the  St.  Laurence 
Church  at  Nuremberg  was  struck  by  lightning, 
bub  has  been  repaired  and  is  now  restored  to  itis 
original  appearance,  though  it  took  a whole  year 
to  accomplish  it. 

Saxony. — At  Dresden,  a new  quarter  of  the 
town  is  projected,  and  the  plans  are  all  finished, 
and  only  waiting  the  confirmation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  style  and  architectural  design,  it  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  now  Prague  and 
Liittichau  suburbs  lately  completed.  It  will  be 
laid  out  between  the  terminus  of  the  Saxon- 
Boheraian  Railway,  the  Berg-street,  and  the  road 
leading  to  Tschertnitz.  The  principal  street 
will  be  a continuation  of  Prague-street,  which  is 
100  ft.  wide.  The  nine  parallel  streets  will  have 
a width  of  80  ft.,  and  the  cross  streets  of  GO  ft. 
The  troitoirs  will  be  respectively  24  ft.,  16  ft., 
and  12  ft.  wide.  The  new  quarter  will  also  con- 
tain  five  squares  of  different  dimensions,  the 
largest  of  which  will  cover  an  area  of  3G0,000 
square  feet. 

Belrjium. — Preparations  are  making  at  Brussels 
for  opening  a national  subscription,  to  erect  a 
magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
lamented  late  King  Leopold. The  new  build- 

ing for  the  Free  University  has  been  opened, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  many 
modem  palaces  that  adorn  the  Belgian  metro- 
polis. The  rather  heavy  appearance  of  the  front 
is  much  relieved  by  a dome  of  light  and  elegant 
proportions,  that  rises  over  the  Academical 
Lecture-room,  which  is  of  a semicircular  shape, 


and  is  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for 
1,500  persons. 

Brunswick.  — The  celebrated  quadriga,  in 
bronze,  by  Rietschel,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  gi’eat  conflagration  at  the  ducal 
palace  last  year,  is  to  be  re-cast.  The  Bruns- 
wick Association  of  Artists,  who  were  consulted 
on  the  subject,  have  unanimously  decided  that, 
to  be  in  proper  proportion  to  tho  size  of  the 
building,  the  dimensions  ought  to  he  somewhat 
reduced.  In  the  work  of  art  destroyed  by  tbe 
fire  the  horses  were  15i-  ft.  high,  whilst  in  tho 
new  casting  they  will  only  be  14  ft.,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  quadriga  reduced  to  22  ft. 
This  proposal  has  met  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  Duke’s  court  architect,  HeiT  Ottmer,  as  well 
as  of  the  technical  director  of  the  foundry,  Herr 
Howaldt,  who  conducted  the  casting  operations 
of  the  original,  and  is  now  engaged  for  a similar 
purpose  with  the  new  cast. 


CHEAP  BUILDING. 

The  chairman,  at  the  meeting  of  tho  Man- 
chester Architectural  Association,  mentioned  in  a 
recent  number  (Mr.  H.  Booth),  said, — •There  has 
never  been  a time  more  favourable  to  tho  develop- 
ment of  good  architecture  in  this  country  than  the 
present,  and  it  will  be  for  ever  a reproach  to  the 
architects  of  this  day  if  some  decided  improve- 
ment does  not  distinctly  mark  tho  English 
architecture  of  tho  latter  part  of  tho  nineteenth 
century. 

The  country  is  prosperous,  wealth  abundant, 
and  tho  public  quite  prepared  to  pay  for  what 
they  can  believe  to  bo  the  best  and  cheapest. 
And  this  question  of  cheapness  leads  mo  to 
speak  of  a subject  which  has  doubtless  forced 
itself  unpleasantly  on  the  attention  of  most  of 
you  in  the  course  of  your  business  transactions 
as  practising  architects.  I refer  to  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  our  profession 
to  pander  to  the  desire  for  cheap  buildings, — a 
desire  which  is  quite  natural  in  the  person  whose 
money  is  about  to  be  expended,  and  is  indeed 
often  useful  as  a healthy  check  on  the  otherwise 
too  aspiring  notions  of  the  artist,  but  which  has 
a most  disastrous  effect  upon  both  tho  interests 
of  architecture  aud  the  morality  of  the  architect 
when  taken  advantage  of  by  him  for  selfish  or 
other  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  you  that  lowness  of  price,  exclusive  of 
other  considerations,  does  nut  constitute  cheap- 
ness. Experience  has  taught  me  to  become 
sceptical  when  told  that  an  architect  has  the 
reputation  of  erecting  very  cheap  buildings,  as  I 
have  too  often  the  justification  of  such  scep- 
ticism in  the  examination  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. Perhaps,  in  no  class  of  buildings  is  the 
effect  of  cheap  architecture  more  painfully 
apparent  than  in  some  of  the  churches  and 
chapels  now  erected.  The  straining  after  what 
is  called  effect,  but  which  would  bo  more 
correctly  described  as  a desire  to  make  things 
appear  not  only  better  than  they  really  are,  hut 
something  totally  different,  at  the  expense  of 
good  construction,  cannot  be  too  strongly  repro- 
bated. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shouldham. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a new 
National  School-room  has  been  laid  here.  The 
want  of  a suitable  building  for  a school  has  long 
been  felt,  the  school  having  been  in  existence 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  seventy-five 
children  are  now  taught  iu  a room  only  20  ft. 
square.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Allen,  tho  incumbent 
of  Shouldham  and  Shouldham  Thorpe,  having 
purchased  a site  opposite  the  church,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  at  a coat  of  1001.,  and  pre- 
sented it,  exerted  himself  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  work.  The  building  re- 
solved upon  is  in  the  Decorative  style  of  tho 
thirteenth  century,  and  will  include  a room 
17  ft.  6 in.  by  46  ft.  6 in.,  and  two  porches 
6 ft.  6 in.  square.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  J. 
Withers,  of  London  j and  tho  huUder  is  Mr. 
Clare,  of  Watlington.  Tho  total  estimated  cost 
is  nearly  5001. 

Shrewsbury. — An  infants’  school,  to  accommo- 
date 230  children,  has  lately  been  built  in  St. 
Austin’s-street,  parish  of  St.  Chad.  It  consists 
of  school  and  class  rooms,  covered  porch,  &c. 
Tho  material  employed  is  brick  with  Grinshill 
stone  dressings  to  windows,  and  tho  roofs  are 
open-timbered  and  covered  with  Staffordshire 
tile.  The  stylo  of  the  building  is  Early  Deco- 
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rated.  The  work  has  been  carried  ont  by  ileasrs. 
Everall  & Morris,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Haycock,  jon.,  architect,  Shrewsbury,  for  6001. 

Horsford. — New  National  schools  have  been 
opened  here.  The  new  school-room  stands  imme- 
diately opposite  the  old  building,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  and  is  in  the  Pointed  style.  It 
is  lighted  by  a large  window  at  one  end,  on  one 
side  by  five,  and  on  the  other  by  three  windows, 
glazed  with  a larger  and  better  description  of 
glass  than  is  usually  employed  in  such  buildings. 
The  result  is,  that  there  is  a good  flood  of  light, 
and  ventilation  has  been  seen  to.  The  roof, 
internally,  is  of  light  open  timbers.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  are  55  ft.  by  22  ft.  At  one 
end  of  the  building  is  a residence  for  teachers. 
The  entire  cost  is  upwards  of  8001.  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  of  London,  was  the  architect;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lacy,  of  Norwich,  the  contractor. 


WHEN  IS  HALF  A BUILDING  TAKEN 
DOWN,  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT  ? 

S.A.V1LLE  Hovse,  Leicester-square,  burnt  down 
about  a year  ago,  was  about  to  be  re-constructed 
by  Mr.  Rigby,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Nelson  & lunes,  using  tlie  existing  party  walls, 
on  the  ground  that  half  of  the  old  building, 
measured  in  cubic  feet,  had  not  been  taken 
down.  The  district  surveyor,  Mr.  Kendall,  de- 
murred, and  summoned  the  builder  before  Mr. 
Knox,  at  Marlborough  Police  Court.  Several 
meetings  took  place.  Mr.  Raymond  appeared 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  IVorbs,  to  support 
the  district  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Sleigh  for  the  de- 
fendant. Mr.  Ktio.x’s  decision  has  already  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  daily  papers;  but  it  seems 
desirable,  nevertheless,  that  we  should  record  it 
in  onr  pages  : — ■ 

Saville  House  was  burnt  down  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1865,  and  of  the  building',  after  the  fire,  there  remained 
the  two  party  or  west  and  east  walls,  partially  damaged 
by  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  front  or  south  wall  towards 
Leicester-square,  and  the  northern  walla  of  tlie  building, 
also  to  ft  considerable  extent  injured  by  the  fire  ; indeed, 
the  north  wall  of  the  front  building  was  well  nigh  wholly 
destroyed.  The  roof  aud  floors  were  gone,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the 
summons  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  the  interior  of  the 
building  was  de8lro3'ed  by  the  fire.  Of  Saville  House 
nothing  remained  but  the  dilapidated  shell.  IVith  this 
exception,  Saville  House  was  left  by  the  fire  a mere  heap 
of  ruin.  Now,  the  law  is,  that  “ wherever  any  old  build- 
ing has  been  taken  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one-half 
of  such  building,  such  half  to  be  measured  in  cubic  feet, 
the  rebuilding  thereof  shall  be  deemed  tobe  the  erection  of  a 
now  building,  and  every  portion  of  such  old  building  that 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  this  Act  shall 
be  forthwith  taken  down."  These  are  the  very  words  of 
the  Act;  but  though  the  terms  used  by  the  Legislature 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  clear  and  explicit  enough, 
yet,  as  it  has  turned  out,  almost  every  phrase  has  become 
tho  subject  of  keen  and  anxious  discussion.  The  most 
important  questions  raised  are,  however,  three  in  num- 
ber : — 1.  What  is  a building  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  ? 
2.  What  extension,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  the  terms 
used  in  the  Act  of  "pulled  down?’’  3,  How  should  we 
proceed  in  order  to  measure  the  contents  of  a Iniilding  in 
cubical  feet?  Other  minor  points  have  been  raised,  but 
upon  the  conclusion  I may  arrive  at  under  the  three  heads 
just  named  my  decision  must  turn,  First,  then,  what  is  a 
building?  Is  it  a shell — the  four  outer  walls?  or  is  it 
these  with  the  addition  of  the  floors  aud  roof?  or  is  it  all 
these,  and  whatever  else  is  contained  within  these  six 
limita?  I see  no  reason  for  any  variance  between  the 
conclusions  of  common  sense  and  usage  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  1 must  arrive,  after  a careful  perusal 
of  this  statute,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 
As  far  as  may  be,  I would  let  the  statute  interpret 
itself  wherever  we  are  left  to  seek  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature,  without  help  from  the  preliminary 
defiuitions.  In  the  present  case,  however,  definitions 
do  help  us  in  an  indirect  way.  I find  among  them 
that  ‘‘the  area  of  every  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
superficies  of  a horizontal  section  of  such  building,  made 
at  the  point  of  its  greatest  surface,  including  the  external 
walls  and  such  portion  of  the  party -walls  as  belong  to  the 
building."  Here,  then,  tho  external  walls  and  the  party- 
walls  are  spokenofby  the  framers  ofthe  Act  insuchaway 
as  must  preclude  the  idea  that  they  looked  upon  the  shell 
of  the  building  and  the  building  as  identical.  It  may, 
perhaps,  at  this  point  be  best  to  add  that  I have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  go  to  any  length  into  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  attached  buildings,  inasmuch  as,  though 
the  point  were  found  for  the  defendant,  it  would  not  better 
his  case.  I should,  however,  add  that  ou  personal  inspec- 
tion the  attached  buildings  did  not  exceed  the  height  of 
the  ground  flooring,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  in  increase  of  the  cubical  contents.  Next,  when 
can  a building  be  said  to  be  pulled  down  ? Is  it  necessary, 
as  contended  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that  the  meaning  must  be  confined  to  occasions  where  a 
building  has  been  pulled  down  by  the  bands  of  workmen 
acting  under  competent  direction  and  of  set  purpose  ; or 
does  it  mean  if  a building  is  levelled  with  the  ground  by 
the  act  of  God.  as  by  lightning  ; or,  as  with  Saville  House, 
if  destroyed  by  fire  ; or  even  if  it  should  fall  to  the  ground 
by  sheer  decay,  that  then  it  should  not  be  re-erected  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  ? Surely  such 
an  absurdity  could  never  have  been  intended,  as  that,  if  a 
ruinous  building  should  tumble  down  because  it  was  ruin- 
ous it  should  be  suificient  to  restore  it  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  the  moment  before  it  fell.  I have  little 
of  my  own  to  add  to  what  was  urged  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel for  the  complainant  on  this  point.  I do  not  consider 
the  Act  under  review  as  a penal  Act,  although  it  coutalus 


penalties.  It  is  an  Act  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  out  of  regard  for  existing  interests  ; it  does  not— 
save  as  far  as  the  provisions  for  “ dangerous  structures  ” 
are  concerned— interfere  with  old  buildings : but,  when 
they  are  once  down,  it  enacts  they  shall  be  re-erected  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  a statute 
that  should  be  read  liberally  for  the  public  proteetiou. 
Such,  I feel  sure,  was  the  meaning  of  the  Legislature  ; and 
although  the  tenn  used  might  have  been  more  compre- 
hensive, it  is,  I think,  sufficient  to  justify  the  view  that, 
when  an  old  building  is  once  down,  any  re-erection 
should  bo  considered  as  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  now  under  review.  Saville  Honse,  then, 
is  a building — an  old  building— which  has  been  ‘‘pulled 
down”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I now  come  to 
the  third  point,  which  is,  as  to  how  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  a building  should  be  measured.  I should  have 
thought  this  plain  enough  according  to  the  calculation  of 
height,  length, and  breadth  in  the  usual  way.  I cannot  but 
fay  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a good  deal  of  somewhat  per- 
verse ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  making  that  obscure 
which  is  sufFiciently  clear.  I am  not  here  to  inquire  into 
the  methods  of  calculation  employed  by  professional  men, 
save  in  so  far  os  I ask  myself  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature.  If  they  do  this  I 
am  satisfied  : ifnot,  I reject  them.  I say  that  what  must 
be  calculated  is  not  the  solid  contents  of  the  containing 
limit,  less  the  roof  and  floor,  but  that  it  must  include  the 
space  contained  within  these  limits.  Take  advantage  of 
the  shell  as  an  instrument  of  calculation,  it  is  little  more. 
The  methods  pronounced  by  tho  district  surveyor  and 
Jlr.  Nelson,  the  architect  of  the  building,  appear  to  me 
equally  faulty,  inasmuch  as  both  of  them  ignore  tbe  por- 
tions of  the  building  contained  within  the  walls,  as  floors, 
roofs,  staircases,  &c.  The  district  surveyor  has,  I think, 
withdrawn  bis  calculation  as  based  on  a faulty  method, 
and  he  has  done  well.  Of  Mr.  Nelson’s  plan  it  is  sullleient 
to  say  that  its  result  is  a reduefio  ad  abturdum.  That 
gentleman  appears  to  have  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  half  of  Saville  House  is  standing.  I can  only  say  I 
was  there  last  week,  and  I saw  several  large  portions  of 
the  building  represented  by  walls  in  a ruinous  condition. 
One  portion  of  a party-wall  had  received  ii  new  facing, 
but  r cannot  sav  1 had  any  very  robust  confidence  as  to 
what  lay  beneatli.  The  fire  must  have  acted  very  par- 
tially indeed  if  it  treated  three  of  the  walls  in  so  unhand- 
some a way  and  left  the  fourth  in  a sound  condition.  But 
to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject.  Tho  method 
propounded  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the  surveyor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  of  Police,  has  this  advantage,  that 
It  actually  takes  account  of  the  cubical  contents  ofthe 
building,  and  does  so  in  a satisfactory  and  scientific  way, 
which  cannot,  as  I think,  be  impeached.  If,  then,  I am 
right  in  the  view  that  the  term  " building ’’ in  the  Act 
means  the  " entire  building,"  aud  not  merely  the  shell,  it 
is  obvious  that,  upon  Mr.  Beeves’smethod,  very  consider- 
ably  more  than  half  the  building  is  gone.  Saville  House 
must  be  reconstructed  according  to  the  conditions  iin- 

EO‘ed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  .and  every  portionof  such 
uilding  whichis  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  .“Vet  now  under  review  roust  be  taken  down.  Judg- 
ment must,  then,  go  for  the  district  surveyor,  which  will 
be  in  tbe  form  of  an  order  to  comply  with  ihe  requisitions 
of  the  snmmonsin  the  usual  way. 

Wo  fully  agree  in  tbo  decision  an’ived  at,  and 
must  applaud  the  magistrate  for  the  ability  with 
which  his  decision  is  set  forth  aud  illustrated. 


POOR  ALMSHOUSES,  ic. 

A B.tD  account  appeared  in  the  Binldrr,  December 
23rd,  of  almshouses  supposed  to  be  amongst  the  poorest 
in  the  kingdom— Is.  a week,  ostensibly  founded  by  the 
Russell  family  at  Woburn.  It  is  doubtless  to  bo  wished 
that  any  such  true  statement  should  give  birth  to  fair 
consideration.  There  exists  a rather  singular,  though 
certain  circumstance,  as  it  might  strike  any  visitor  to 
Covent  Garden  Church.  In  the  “ List  of  Benefactions" 
the  ‘‘  Northumberland”  family,  though  their  property  in 
that  parish  is  doubtless  comparatively  small,  appear  as 
donors  considerably  more  than  tho  Bedford  (whatever 
they  may  do  privately),  who  possess  nearly  the  whole, — 
once  church  property,  I fully  suppose,  though  I have 
seen  no  allusions  to  the  subject  for  some  time,  tbe  first 
keep  up  a private  donation  of  “ lOOL  in  half-crowns"  to 
the  poor  of  8t.  Martin’s  on  Christmas  morning.  J. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

PBOGRESS  OF  THE  II.-AIN  niL\I>’.4GE  .\ND  TH.VMES 
E.MUANKMENT  WORKS, 

Tbe  engineer  at  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
read  his  monthly  report,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  taken  : — 

“ Korih  Side  qf  the  L’miaiilmenL — Thames  Embank- 
ment.— Contract  No.  1,  between  Westminster  and  Water- 
loo Bridges : The  approximate  cost  of  the  work  done, 
materials  on  tho  ground,  and  plant,  is  251,370L,  the  sum 
of  6,811/.  representing  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Furness 
in  tbe  past  month.  Of  the  total  amount,  the  sum  of 
137, 104/.  represents  the  work,  69,337/.  the  materials,  and 
51,629/.  the  plant.  By  the  strict  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  works  should  be  completed  by  the  IGth  of  August 
next,  but  there  was  so  much  delay  at  the  outset — first, 
from,  want  of  possession  of  the  wharfs  necessary  for  the 
deposit  of  materials  and  plant;  next,  from  the  various 
experiments  by  the  contractor  to  settle  the  form  of  caisson 
and  timber  dams  to  be  adopted;  then  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Board  would  construct  a steam-boat  pier  at 
Hungerford  ; and  now  from  the  works  ofthe  Waterloo  and 
Whitehall  Railway,  near  that  point  — that  I fear  the 
actual  time  of  completion  may  be  extended  to  many 
months  beyond  that  date. 

Thames  Embankment.  — Contract  No.  2,  between 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  Temple  Gardens : — The  approximate 
value  of  tho  works  completed,  and  of  the  materials  and 
plant  upon  the  ground,  is  163,832/.,  the  sum  of  6,339/. 
being  due  to  the  process  made  by  Mr.  Hicson  in  the  past 
month.  Of  the  total  amount  tho  proportionate  sum  of 
119,967/.  is  for  work,  18,898/.  for  materials,  and  25,017/, 
for  plant.  Strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  works 
should  be  completed  by  the  9th  of  March  next ; but  as  in 


the  No.  1 IContract,  delay  was  experienced  in  obtainine 
possession  of  the  requisite  wharfage  accommodation,  and 
there  were  other  minor  causes  of  delay  equally  beyond 
the  contractor's  control. 

Low-level  Sewer. — The  value  of  the  whole  of  the  work 
executed  is  about  179,421/.,  of  which  the  sum  of  5,321/.  is 
due  to  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  past 
month. 

Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station. — The  value  of  the  com- 
pleted work  is  14,132/.,  the  sura  of  2,132/.  represeutiug 
last  month’s  progress. 

South  Side  qf  the  TSume*.— Thames  Embankment,— 
Contract  No.  1 : Mr.  Webster  has  completed  1,000  ft.  run 
of  piling  for  the  dam,  and  1,250  ft.  run  in  staging  have 
been  driven  to  an  average  depth  of  16  ft.  About  95,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  have  been  used  in  these  works,  and 
about  75,000  ft.  are  upon  the  ground  ready  for  use.” 

Mr.  Roelie  called  attention  to  the  small  amonnt 
reported  to  be  expended  dnriog  the  month  on 
Contract  No.  1 ; and,  after  a brief  discussion,  tho 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment Committee. 


" BUILDERS’  CLERKS.” 

5tK,--Seeingyour  correspondent  "Peto’s]"  letter  of  last 
week,  I must  ask  your  kind  permission  to  allow  me  apace 
to  thank  him  for  taving  struck  the  first  blow  in  a matter 
needing  so  much  consideration  and  co-operation  of 
builders’  clerks  to  promote  their  present  interest  and 
their  future  happiness;  and  I hope,  that  as  " Peto”  has 
started  first,  bis  hopes  may  be  realised,  and  that  tho 
suggestion  may  be  earnestly  taken  up  by  all  whom  it  con- 
cerns. It  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  tho  wages  of 
the  builders'  workmen  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
been  very  much  improved  in  consideration  of  the  high 
cost  of  provisions,  rent,  &c. ; and  who  has  seen  more  of 
the  working  of  these  matters  than  the  builder’s  clerk  ? 
Yet  his  employer  has  not  raised  his  salory,  although  pro- 
visions, rent,  Ac.,  affect  the  clerk  us  inucli  (if  not  more) 
in  proportion  as  the  workman ; for  a builder’s  clerk,  with 
a family,  cannot  rent  what  he  requires  for  respectability, 
beultli,  aud  a very  moderate  amount  (if  any)  of  comfort, 
at  less  than  35/,  to  10/.  per  annum  ; and  what  is  then  left 
for  provisions,  clothing,  and  educating  a family,  is  the 
barest  possible  sum  that  it  can  be  done  with.  In  fact, 
when  his  day's  business  is  over,  the  troubles  of  home  are 
at  once  on  his  mind,  to  know  how  best  to  keep  the  family 
in  a healthy  and  respectable  manner;  for  if  health  fails, 
debts  must  be  incurred,  and  if  appearance  fails  in  him- 
self his  position  is  likely  to  become  worse,  as  he  is  re- 
quired to  represent  his  employer  whenever  required ; and 
should  be  be  out  of  a situation  for  any  length  of  time, 
what  he  has  must  be  forfeited.  And  tcAw  should  this  state 
of  things  exist?  Is  not  the  builder’s  clerk  as  valuable  to 
him  as  any  of  the  clerks  of  other  businesses  to  their 
employers'?  His  hours  arc  equally  long,  and  in  many 
cases  longer;  his  duties  heavy,  anJ  requiring  great  ex- 
perience; his  life  endangered  by  his  business ; and  if  he 
feels  disposed  to  insure  against  accident,  be  finds  he  has 
60  per  cent,  more  to  pay  than  others  out  of  tbe  trade; 
yet  the  salaries  never  exceed  (and  but  rarely  reach)  .300/. 
per  aunum,  and  will  not  average  moro  than  100/.  ; whilst 
there  are  clerks  in  other  olllces  ranging  up  to  600/.  per 
annum.  A Measvhixg  Clxbx. 


GREEN  COATING  ON  STONEWORK. 

Sin, — What  are  the  beet  means  of  removing  the  green 
coating  which  sometimes  appears  on  tbe  surface  of  newly 
erected  sandstone  buildings  ? I have  particularly  in  view 
an  illustration  in  the  case  of  a house  in  Derbyshire, 
which  bus,  gradually  as  the  work  advanced,  been  dis- 
figured in  this  way.  W.  0. 


PROPOSED  NEW  UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS,  GLASGOW. 

It  was  long  ago  proposed  to  erect  new  build- 
ings for  Glasgow  University,  and  now  the  Union 
Railway  Company  having  bought  the  present 
College  grounds,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  removal  having  been  obtained, 
Gilmore-hill  has  been  purchased  as  a site. 
Further,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  prepared  de- 
signs, which  are  being  exhibited.  It  is  stated 
that  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
amounting,  with  the  promised  Government 
grant,  to  138,9001.,  are  quite  inadequate,  and 
probably  a further  sum  of  150,0001.  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  scheme  in  the  style  worthy 
of  the  ancient  university  and  the  modern  city. 
A sum  of  54,0001.  has  been  already  subscribed 
by  leading  firms  in  the  city,  in  sums  varying 
from  500L  to  1,000Z. 


THE  YEATMAN  HOSPITAL,  SHERBORNE. 

The  Yeatman  Hospital  has  been  inaugurated, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  persona,  in- 
eluding  moat  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sher- 
borne. The  building  is  in  the  loth  century 
Gothic  style,  and  will,  when  completed,  consist 
of  a centre  and  two  wings,  one  wing  being 
left  for  erection  hereafter.  The  whole  bnild- 
ing  is  designed  to  accommodate  sixteen  beds, 
and  there  is  room  in  tbe  portion  inaugurated 
for  eight,  of  which  four  are  at  present  ready. 
The  wards  are  light  and  lofty,  well  warmed, 
and  fitted  with  ventilators.  The  kitchen  con- 
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.'tains  one  of  the  newest  “ kitcheners,”  and 
3 provision  is  made  for  bathe,  operations,  the 
(keeping  of  drugs,  &c.  On  the  ground-floor  of 
-Itho  centre  wing  are  the  surgeon’s  room,  matron’s 
troom,  kitchen,  larder,  pantry,  scullery,  and  other 
iidomestic  ofBces,  together  with  some  of  the 
[.males’  wards.  At  present  the  females’  wards 
laro  on  the  first-floor;  but  when  the  building 
comes  to  bo  enlarged,  the  whole  of  this  part 
rwill  be  appropriated  to  the  males,  and  the 
cfemalos’  wards  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  new 
r^ng.  On  the  first-floor  of  the  centre  wing,  ad- 
ojoining  the  females’  ward,  are  the  Board-room, 
anatron’s  room,  operating-rooms,  and  bath-room  ; 
Ltho  other  part  being  fitted  up  with  lavatories, 
loloscta,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried 
lOut  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
’Jarrell,  for  the  contractor,  Mr,  Down,  of  Sher- 
(borne.  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London, 
fwero  the  architects;  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Monta- 
rente,  providing  the  Ham  stone  dressings;  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Sherborne,  doing  the  local  stone- 
Twork.  The  contractor’s  estimate  was  l,726i.,  and 
ftho  total  coat  of  the  building,  including  861.  for 
architect’s  commission,  was  2,0481.  17s.  6d. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM 
PRIZES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Council  of  the  Archi- 
etectural  Museum  offer  an  additional  prize  of  51. 
?(given  by  the  Architectural  Union  Company) 
f)for  a boss,  modelled  in  clay,  representing  King 
IDavicl  with  his  harp.  The  boss  is  to  be  not  less 
hthan  9 in.  over,  and  to  bo  original  in  design. 
The  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  add 
'lil.  as  a second  prize,  and  will  themselves  adjudi- 
S3ate  in  this  competition. 


ings  will  have  to  be  stopped ; but  beyond  that  the 
last  three  gasometers  appeared  to  have  suffered 
little  or  no  injury.  The  first  one,  however,  is  much 
distorted  at  the  tilted  side  where  the  gas  escaped. 

An  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Sira,  of  Glasgow, 

has  for  its  object  principally  to  produce  gas,  so 
that  it  may  be  employed  in  places  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  coal.  One  kind  of  apparatus 
for  producing  the  gas  consists  of  a vessel  to  hold 
mineral  oil,  from  the  bottom  or  sides  of  which 
tubes  project,  through  which  the  oil  is  led  by  its 
gravitating  power  or  otherwise.  The  falling 
drops  are  vaporized,  and  then  conveyed  through 
pipes  in  the  nrdinaiy  manner.  The  oil  may  be 
vaporized  in  bulk  instead  of  in  drops,  if  pre- 
ferred. The  idea  of  this  invention  is  by  no 
means  new. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY:  ST.  PANCRAS 
STATION  COMPETITION. 

Our  readers  know  that  eleven  invited  archi- 
!C€ct8  submitted  designs  for  the  proposed  now 
.atation.  The  following  award  has  been  made : — 
oCo  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  erection  of  the 
])uilding  ; Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  premium  2001. ; Mr. 


THE  NEW  MASONIC  HALL  AT  LEEDS. 

The  building  fronts  into  Great  George’s-stroet, 
and  is  faced  with  stone.  It  is  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  is  at  the  sonth 
end,  throngh  a vestibule  and  staircase.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  smoke-room,  31  ft.  long, 
16  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high.  On  tho  first-floor 
is  tho  banqueting-room,  52  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide, 
and  15  ft.  high;  arobing-room,  19  ft.  long,  16  ft! 
wide,  and  12  ft.  high;  and  a hall  which  occupies 
the  entire  size  of  the  building  to  the  front,  and 
is  58  ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft.  high.  An 
arcade  surrounds  the  walls  with  clustered  shafts 
and  carved  capitals,  from  which  springs  a dome- 
vaulted  ceiling,  carried  out  and  decorated  with 
a blue  ground  sprinkled  with  stars.  The  ribs 
are  crimson  and  yellow.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  are  a warm  maroon  colour,  with  black 
diaper  thereon,  and  a border  of  blue  and  crimson 
of  Vandyke  pattern.  The  east  end,  or  dais, 
separates  itself  by  an  arch,  panelled  in  colour, 
with  a domical  ceiling  in  blue,  mixed  with  stars; 
and  the  ribs  of  oak,  with  gilt  patcras,  picked  in 
with  Vermillion.  The  dais  is  raised  three  steps 
above  the  hall  floor,  and  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
and  seats  covered  with  green  leather,  which  sur- 
round tho  walls  of  the  hall.  Spacious  kitchens, 
lift,  cooking  appliances,  lavatory,  &c.,  formed 
part  of  the  arrangements  also  made,  and  every 
convenience  has  been  provided  to  make  the 


S.  M.  B'arry,  1001. ; Mr.  t!  C.  Sorby,  501.  * Tho  complete  and  convenient.  The  building 

bther  competitors  were,  Messrs.  C.  p!  Cockerell  I designed  and  carried  oat  under  the  direction 


alarbishire,  Lockwood  & Mawson,  Hine  & Evans, 
Valters  & Co.,  Lloyd,  and  Owen  Jones.  The 
ijost  of  the  selected  design  is  estimated  at  about 
:c80,0001. 


SCOTLAND. 

E Edinhurejh.. — The  plan  of  a structure,  commemo- 
tative  of  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  has  been 
lubmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
rost,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  finding  a proper 
ite  for  it  in  the  city,  more  particularly  near  the 
vest  end  of  the  new  town.  The  design,  which  is 
>j  Mr.  David  Bryce,  architect,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Jforman  cross,  about  GO  fc.  high,  and  is  embel- 
Sshed  with  figures  and  pinnacles— a kind  of 
niniature  Scott  Monument  in  its  general  aspect 
jleans  are  already  provided  for  erecting  this 
■tructure. 


GAS. 

. Tiie  Staines  and  Egham  Gas  Company  have 
ieolared  a dividend  of  7 per  cent,  for  the 
•ast  year,  and_  a further  reduction  of  6d.  per 
houaand  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  is  now 

8.  6d. At  the  Dundee  Gasworks,  during  a 

ecent  gale,  the  shaking  of  a gasometer  which 
tands  at  tho  north-east  corner  of  an  inclosure 
0 ft.  high,  broke  one  of  the  pillars  or  supports, 
nd  the  large  mass  tilted  over  to  the  east  side  : 
he  lower  rim  being  thus  partly  raised  above  the 
3vel  ofthe  water  in  which  it  floats,  the  gas  inside 
scaped  in  large  quantity,  and  became  ignited; 
y what  means  is  unknown.  It  immediately 
lazed  up,  of  course,  with  great  fury,  Tho  aper- 
are  between  the  water  and  the  outer  rim  of 
ue  gasometer  being  of  small  size  compared  with 
he  whole  surface,  the  flame  continued  steadily 
)r  a considerable  time.  Had  the  gas  escaped 
'ithout  immediate  ignition,  there  might  have 
een  a terrible  explosion.  As  it  was,  the  flames 
380  to  a height  of  fully  30  ft.,  and  the  heat 
•as  so  intense  as  to  melt  the  cement  in  tho  join- 
igs  of  other  tlu-oo  gasholders  ; so  that  the  gas 
lao  escaped  from  them,  aud  they  were  soon  en- 
ircled  with  rings  of  flame,  which  burnt  on  till 
le  gas  was  exhausted.  The  leaks  at  the  join- 


of  Messrs.  Perkin  & Sou,  architects,  and  has  been 
formally  opened. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Everton  • cum  . Teticorth.  — Tho  church  here, 
having  been  restored,  has  been  re-cpcned  for 
divine  service.  The  alterations  and  improve- 
ments consisted  of  new  seats  of  oak  and  stained 
deal,  new  tiled  floor,  oak  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  entire  new  north  wall,  windows,  and  doors, 
new  stained  window  in  chancel — a memorial  of 
the  Astell  family,  said  to  be  presented  by  Lady 
Fairfax — new  stained  roof  to  chancel,  altar  rails 
aud  cloth.  Tho  belfry  of  the  tower,  formerly 
used  for  ignoble  purposes,  opened  to  the  roof, 
showing  a good  window,  which,  if  of  stained 
glass,  would  complete  the  effect.  The  vestry  or 
robing-room  is  inclosed  in  glass. 

Alvediston. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened. The  edifice,  which  is  of  tho  thirteenth 
century,  had  for  years  been  sadly  dilapidated. 
A sum  of  1,2001.  was  subscribed,  aud  Mr.  Wyatt, 
the  diocesan  architect,  was  employed  to  superin- 
tend the  restorations.  The  object  of  tho  archi- 
tect has  been  to  preserve  all  the  main  features 
of  the  original  architecture.  The  only  alteration 
made  in  tho  form  of  the  building  has  been  in  the 
erection  of  a vestry  on  the  south  side,  and  tho 
addition  of  a chancel  aisle  for  tho  accommoda- 
tion of  the  children.  The  nave  and  transepts 
remain  as  they  wore,  and  so  does  the  tower, 
which,  though  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  in- 
cludes a gable  and  other  features  of  a continental 
character.  The  sonth  transept  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  members  of  tho  Wyndham 
family  ; and  while  the  workmen  were  excavatin'^ 
for  tho  foundations  of  the  new  vestry,  they  dis- 
covered, lying  on  its  face,  a foliated  stone  cross 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  had  evidently 
belonged  to  some  tomb.  This  relic  has  been 
inserted  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel,  im- 
mediately over  the  communion-table.  The  east 
window  has  been  presented  by  Lady  Herbert,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  centre  light 
contains  a representation  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  two  side  lights  being  occupied  by  figures  of 
St.  John  and  tho  Virgin.  The  south  window  . 


which  contains  a figure  of  St.  Andrew,  is  also 
the  gift  of  Lady  Herbert.  Both  are  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London.  The  seats,  which 
are  of  uniform  height,  are  of  stained  pine.  The 
church  is  fitted  with  a warming-apparatus,  by 
Haden,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  ont  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  builder. 

Dudley. — The  Earl  of  Dudley  has  lately  given 
5001.  towards  the  restoration  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Church,  one  of  the  stipulations  being  that  all 
the  high  pews  should  be  cut  down  aud  thrown 
open.  This  has  been  done,  the  congregation 
having  readily  assented  ; and  now  the  church  is 
re-seated  in  a uniform  manner.  A piece  of  iron- 
stone was  lately  thrown  through  one  of  the  north 
windows  of  this  church.  The  window,  which 
was  of  stained  glass,  was  completely  smashed ; 
but  it  was  fortunate  that  no  person  was  injured. 

Cheltenham.  — The  foundation-stone  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  Cheltenham,  has  been  laid.  The 
site  is  at  the  end  of  Glenfall-terrace.  The  cost 
is  somewhat  under  1,5001.  In  the  ueighboui'- 
hood  many  residences  and  mansions  have  been 
lately  built.  The  structure  will  be  in  the  Early 
French  style,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for 
950  persons.  ’When  finished,  it  will  consist  of 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel  aisles,  and 
tower  and  spire,  about  205  fc.  in  height,  at  the 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  piers  inside  will  be 
of  red  granite ; and  mosaic  work  will  be  intro- 
duced  in  parts  of  the  building.  The  corbel 
carvings  and  decorations  will  not  be  executed  at 
once,  nor  will  the  erection  of  the  tower  and  spire 
be  immediately  commenced  ; but  the  body  of  the 
church  will  be  carried  on  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  church  will  be  entirely  free,  and  the  seats 

open. The  new  chancel  of  St.  Luke’s  Church, 

erected  within  the  last  few  months,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
chancel  and  the  chancel  aisles  have  been  length- 
ened some  20  ft.,  and  will  furnish  about  100 
additional  sittings.  An  east  window  is  being 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  The  arch 
to  the  chancel  window  has  been  enriched  with 
carving  and  Forest  stone.  The  enlargement  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Darby,  builder,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Middleton,  architect. 


§00hs  ^UaifaciJ. 

An  Old  Fairy  Tale  told  Anew,  in  Pictures  and 
Verse.  By  Richard  Doyle  and  J.  R.  Blanche, 
The  Pictures  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  London ; G.  Routledge  & Sons. 

The  tale  is  “The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
Wood,”  which,  told  as  it  is  by  the  pen  of  Blanche, 
and  the  pencil  of  Richard  Doyle,  comes  ont 
more  amusing  and  piquant  than  ever.  The 
right  men  are  in  the  right  place,  and  tho  result 
is  excellent.  The  author,  who  was  called  in  to 
write  to  the  illustrations  already  made,  speaks  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  as — 

“ The  flattering  tast,  to  be  a foil 
To  the  fine  peueU  of  a Doyle.” 

But  we  are  mudh  disposed  to  think  that  the 
precedence  must  here  be  given  to  tho  pen. 
In  a poem  of  some  800  and  more  lines,  Mr. 
Blanche  tells  the  story  with  a charming  mixture 
of  pathos  and  fun,  sprinkling  his  verses  with 
those  unexpected  relationships  between  tho 
pathetic  and  the  gay  which  constitute  humour. 
Take  a few  of  the  lines  accompanying  tho 
sketch  of  the  bad  fairy,  — one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  drawings,  though  the  tower  is 
brought  too  close  by  its  shadow,  and  so  looks 
too  small.  She  is  seated  npon  the  sands  hard 
by,— 

“ Cronehing  beneath  her  pall-like  cloak, 

Nursing  her  crutch  as  she  does  her  hate, 

While  the  carrion  crows  around  her  croak. 

And  wonder  how  long  they  have  still  to  wait." 

Soon  she  is  mounted  on  her  broom  and  ia 
scudding  away, — 

" Over  hill,  over  dale,  over  lake,  over  bay. 

Over  town,  over  tower,  over  marsh,  over  wood. 

On  that  very  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  gootl.” 

The  parliamentary  measure  which  is  passed  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  wicked  fairy’s  pro- 
phecy, in  Fairyland,  he  says, — 

"is  remember’d  still 

As  the  ‘ Mustn’t  Spin  with  Spindles  Bill,’" 

If  poetry  were  our  province,  wo  should  point 
to  the  dirge-like  song  of  the  old  crone  to  whom 
the  spindle  belongs  and  the  opening  of  Bart  IL 
for  merit  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Doyle’s  illustra- 
tions are  nineteen  in  number,  and,  like  nin"f 
good  things,  will  pay  for  study,  and  give  more 
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pleasure  the  last  time  they  are  looked  at  than 
the  first.  The  discovery  by  the  queen  that  “ the 
fish  she  rescued  ’’  was  a fairy  ; the  departure 
of  the  fairies  (notice  “ Buttons,”  who  stands  at 
the  dragons’  heads)  ; and  the  sleeping  occupants 
of  the  castle,  have  the  strongest  claims.  The 
Messrs.  Dalziel  have  executed  their  portion  of 
the  work  with  great  delicacy  and  skill. 


VARIORUM. 

Me.  Geoege  Weight,  the  courteous  and  active 
secretary  of  the  Junior  Athenmum  Club,  has 
launched,  through  Simpkin  & Marshall,  a 
neatly-bound  little  volume  of  fugitive  verses, 
tinder  the  title  of  “ Lyric  Leaflets  shed  in 
Early  Spring,”  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
they  were  the  doings  of  his  youth.  They  show 
tenderness  and  feeling,  dealing  with  “ the  heart’s 
past  history,”  and  establish  for  Mr.  Wiight 

a fresh  claim  on  those  who  know  him. 

“ Art  Directory  ; Science  and  Art  Department.” 
London:  Chapman  & Hall,  1865.  We  are  often 
asked  for  information  as  to  schools  of  art  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Government,  and  are 
glad  now  to  be  able  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  such  subjects  to  this  now 
sixpenny  Art-Directory.  It  contains  all  requisite 
information  as  to  the  localities  of  the  Metropo- 
litan and  Provincial  Schools  of  Art ; the  circum- 
stances under  which  aid  can  or  cannot  be 
granted  j and  so  on  ; with  regulations  for  pro- 
moting instruction  in  art  in  various  ways.  There 
is  also  a list  of  persons,  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men, certificated  as  competent  to  act  as  teachers 

of  art-schools. The  Church-  Builder  Quarterly 

Journal,  1865.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  : 
Rivingtons.  This  little  quarterly  journal  of 
church  extension  in  England  and  Wales  is  pub- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  incorporated 
Church  Building  Society.  It  is  nicely  illustrated 

by  engravings,  and  forms  a neat  volume. The 

Oentleman’s  Magazine  (Bradbury  & Evans),  has 
taken  a new  start,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
iilready  know,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ford.  No.  1 of  the  new  series  has  been  issued.  It 
contains  several  interesting  papers, — on  Inish- 
cultra  and  its  Remains,  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash, 
M.R.I.A.,  with  illustrations;  on  the  Chapter- 
house of  Westminster,  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  F.S.A. ; and  on  the  Drawings  of  P. 
Santo  Bertoli  in  the  Royal  Collection,  Windsor 
Castle,  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodwai’d,  F.S.A.,  Librarian 
to  her  Majesty,  with  all  the  usual  antiquarian 
and  other  intelligence,  reviews,  and  correspond- 
ence. The  nature  and  value  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lection at  Windsor  Castle  are  only  known  to  a 
few  ; and  as  we  desire  especially  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  this  collection,  we  may  here  quote  a 
passage  from  the  opening  of  Mr.  Woodward’s 
interesting  paper : — 

“ This  superb  museum,  as  it  would  be  called  on  the 
<3ontiDent,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  special  character, 
presents  some  features  of  interest  suUicient  to  deserve 
notice  here.  It  was  really  commenced  (as  we  infer  from 
most  satisfactory  evidence)  by  Charles  II.,  who,  as  we 
believe,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  great  Lord  Arundel’s  collection  in 
Holland  the  drawings  and  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  drawings  of  Holbein,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  drawings  by  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Parmigiano,  and  their  scholars  and  loliowers.  Lely’s 
death  soon  alterwards,  and  the  king’s  indifierence 
to  such  matters,  made  this  beginning  for  a time  a 
failure,  and  a new  commencement  was  made  by  one 
almost  as  unlikely  as  Charles  II.  to  care  for  so 
refined  a pursuit  as  the  study  of  art  — Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales.  He,  it  appears,  purchased  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Mead  various  art-treasurea,  miniatures  of 
Holbein  and  Oliver,  drawings  of  Poussin  and  Pietro 
Santo  Bartoli,  4c.  About  this  time  (the  Holbeins 
earlier,  the  Leonardos  later)  Charles's  collection,  which 
had  been  lost  sight  of  for  from  eighty  to  ninety  years, 
was  brought  to  light  again  from  a bureau  in  Kensington 
Palace,  of  which  the  key  bad  long  been  lost.  And  these 
collections,  combined,  were  the  foundation  and  germ  of 
the  Royal  Colleotion  made  by  George  III.  as  it  remains 
at  Windsor  Castle  in  the  present  day." 


Iflisfcllancit. 

Me.  Peabody’s  Gift  to  the  Poor  of  London. 
The  trustees  have  issued  a report,  to  which  we 
may  return. 

ImpEO’VEMENTS  .iX  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. — 
The  committee  of  management  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  having  acquired  the  property  be- 
tween their  premises  in  Capel-court  and  Throg- 
morton-atreet,  are  about  to  rebuild  the  whole  of 
the  frontage  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Cole, 
architect. 


An  Aetificiae  Alabaster. — M.  Henry  St. 
Claire-Deville  lately  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  the  curious  fact  that  magnesia 
obtained  by  calcination  from  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium will,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
for  some  months,  acquire  considerable  con- 
sistency, and  become  hard  enough  to  cut  marble. 

A lamina  of  this  magnesia  of  moderate  thick- 
ness is  translncid,  like  alabaster.  With  this 
substance  M.  Deville  has  been  enabled  to  take 
casts,  as  if  with  plaster  of  Paris,  only  the  former 
acts  under  water.  A mixture  of  chalk  and  mag- 
nesia in  powder,  made  up  into  a paste  with 
water,  is  good  for  moulding,  and  will  become 
exceedingly  hard  under  water. 

Explosion  at  Haktlepool. — A vessel  in  the 
Victoria  Dock,  Hartlepool,  loaded  with  Shotten 
gas-coal  for  France,  exploded  on  the  6th  inst., 
doing  much  damage,  and  seriously  injuring  the 
captain  and  a boy.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
when  fires  are  continually  kept  burning  in  the 
cabin  and  forecastle  in  vessels  laden  with  gas- 
coal  no  explosion  will  take  place,  as  the  gas 
is  gradually  consumed  by  the  fires.  Such  fires 
were  burning  in  this  vessel,  and  the  gas  could 
only  become  ignited  from  such  source,  as  there 
was  no  other  light  aboard.  This  must  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  prevailing  belief,  and  to  avoid  such 
frequent  disasters,  the  vessels  should  not  be 
battened  down  for  some  time  after  taking  in 
such  dangerous  cargoes. 

Sanitary  Matters  tn  Nottingh-vit.— From 
the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
town  council  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th, 
1865,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  during  the  past 
year  have  been  1,998,  which  is  90  less  than  the 
previous  year,  and  gives  a ratio  of  21  deaths  to 
1,000  persons  living.  The  average  for  the  past 
ten  years  was  1,880  ; and  the  number  of  births 
for  the  past  year,  3,716 ; or  nearly  one-third 
more  than  the  deaths.  The  ratio  of  infant  mor- 
tality still  continues  great.  The  number  of 
deaths  under  one  year  and  not  exceeding  five 
years  has  been  871,  which  constitutes  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  deaths  ; but  this  proportion  is  less 
than  the  corresponding  cases  of  last  year.  The 
corporation  surveyor,  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  C.E., 
baa  made  a preliminary  Report  to  the  Bridge 
Committee  on  the  application  of  the  town 
sewage  to  agricultural  purposes.  His  chief  con- 
clusions are,  that  irrigation  of  land  is  the  moat 
practical  and  economical  mode  of  utilizing  the 
sewage  of  towns  ; that  the  sewage  may  be  most 
profitably  applied  when  no  pumping  or  raising  is 
needed,  but  that  the  value  is  reduced  very 
rapidly  iu  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  lift  it ; that  in  order  to 
utilize  the  sewage  of  Nottingham  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  mechanical  means  of  raising  the 
same  to  a sufficient  altitude  to  allow  it  to  gravi- 
tate over  the  neighbouring  land. 

The  TELEGRArn  in  different  Countries. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Historic  Society  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bright,  C.E.,  on  this  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  stated  that  in  the  world 
there  were  86,600  miles  of  telegraph  line,  carry- 
ing very  nearly  250,000  miles  of  wire.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  16,i  t8  miles  of  line,  and  73,810 
miles  of  telegrqph  wires;  so  that,  as  to  the  length 
of  line,  England  returned  between  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  the  telegraphs  of  the 
world  ; and  as  to  the  length  of  wires,  it  was  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-fourth.  The  English 
rate  of  charge,  after  that  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, was  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  America 
the  rates  were  exceptionally  high,  aud  conse- 
quently the  signal  company  there  realised  excep- 
tionally large  profits.  A great  part  of  the  tele- 
graph abroad  was  worked  for  political  purposes, 
and  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
for  that  reason,  and  it  was  not  worked  on  a com- 
mercial basis  at  all.  In  France  there  was  for- 
merly a loss  of  130,0001.  to  140,0001.  a year  on 
the  working  of  the  telegraph,  and  last  year  there 
was  a loss  of  40,0001.  In  ludia  the  last  returns 
sliosved  a loss  of  70,0001.  on  the  year  in  the 
working  of  the  telegraph,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  rate  for  transmitting  messages  in 
India  was  higher  than  it  was  in  Bugland.  It 
had  been  asserted  that  the  rate  system  for  the 
transmission  of  telegrams  might  be  made  to 
assimilate  to  the  postal  system  ; but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  letters  from  one  town  to 
another  could  be  conveyed  in  the  same  train, 
whereas,  if  even  one  firm  had  to  transmit 
twenty  messages,  those  messages  would  have  to 
be  transmitted  separately,  and  taken  separately 
to  the  persona  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 


House  Accommodation  for  the  People. — 
The  Department  of  Economy,  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  will  hold  a meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  23rd,  to  discuss  “Prac- 
tical Measures  for  tho  Improvement  of  the  Home 
Accommodation  of  the  People.” 

Warehousemen  and  Clerks’  Schools. — To 
our  notice  of  this  building,  of  which  a view  ap- 
po'irs  in  our  last  number,  we  willingly  add  that 
the  engineer’s  work  and  the  fitting  up  of  the 
laundry,  wash-house,  drying-room,  &c.,  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Clinton  & 
Owens,  engineers ; and  that  the  gas-pipes  and 
fittings  are  being  fixed  by  Mr.  John  Biggs,  of 
Southwark. 

The  Brighton  Pavilion. — Tho  Pavilion  com- 
mittee  of  tho  towu  council  have  agreed  to  a 
report  adopting  a plan  of  the  borough  surveyor, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Pavilion  dome  (the  late 
royal  stables)  into  an  assembly-room,  capable  of 
seating  3,000  persons,  and  to  be  suitably  deco- 
rated, at  a cost  of  3,500!.  The  ventilation  of 
the  Pavilion  rooms  is  sdso  about  to  be  improved. 

At  the  request  of  the  Pavilion  committee,  the 
surveyor  reported  upon  the  question  of  ventilating 
the  principal  suite  of  rooms,  aud  ho  suggested  a 
plan  which  would  cost  about  50!,  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  latf,  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood. — Mr.Nicholas 
Wood,  cf  Hetton  Hall,  in  tho  county  of  Durham, 
died  on  tho  19th  ult.,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  will  bo  known  more  or  less  wherever 
civilization  extends,  as  having  been  foremost  in 
promoting  some  of  the  great  improvements 
which  so  signally  mark  the  nineteenth  century  j 
and  wherever  the  early  histoiy  of  the  two  Ste- 
phensons and  of  the  locomotive  is  known,  there 
also  is  known  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wood.  His  , 
duties  as  a colliery -viewer  did  not  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  many  interesting  subjects  of  re- 
search, and  of  these  he  freely  communicated  the 
results  to  tho  public.  He  was  the  early  em- 
ployer, and  afterwards  the  valued  friend,  of 
George  Stephenson,  with  whom  and  his  distin- 
guished son  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
as  long  as  they  lived.  Mr.  Wood  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  North  of  Eugland 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  September, 
1852,  and  continued  in  the  honorary  presidency 
of  that  society  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  connected  with  many  other  learned  institu- 
tions, being  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  as 
also  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  aud  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — A report  has 
been  received  from  Captain  Wilson,  chief  of  the 
first  expedition  of  this  association,  dated  Damas- 
cus, December  20th,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance.  The  party  arrived  at  Beyrout  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  left  for  Damascus  on 
the  10th  December.  Astronomical  observations 
have  been  obtained,  fixing  the  positions  of 
Beyrout,  Damascus,  and  various  other  places. 
The  lakes  east  of  Damascus  were  in  course  of 
exploration.  Plans,  with  detailed  drawings  and 
photographs,  have  been  made  of  tho  old  temple 
at  Deir-el-Kalah  (near  Beyrout),  the  Temple  of 
Mejdel-Anjar,  tho  old  city  of  Chalcis,  a small 
Greek  Church  at  Masi,  the  basilica  of  Theodosius 
at  Baalbek,  in  the  great  quadrangle  (abutting 
on  the  western  end  of  the  great  temple,  the 
back  of  the  apsis  resting  on  the  steps),  the 
temple  at  Ain  Fijeh,  and  the  Roman  gate  at 
Damascus — Bab  Shurky.  The  exploration  of 
the  Assyrian  mound  at  Tel  Salhiyeb,  near 
Damascus,  had  been  commenced.  A plan  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Damascus,  with  photographs  of 
details,  was  in  course  of  execution.  Careful 
photographs  of  a large  size  bad  also  been  taken 
of  various  objects  of  interest  along  the  road 
between  Beyrout  and  Damascus,  some  of  these 
for  the  first  time.  At  Tel  Salhiyeh  and  Harran- 
el-Awamid  inscriptions  had  been  found  ap- 
parently not  hitherto  known.  The  expense  of 
travelling  appears  to  have  risen  very  greatly  in 
Syria, owingtotheloenstplague  of  thesummerand 
tho  murrain,  which  is  still  raging  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.  A firman  has  been  forwarded  from 
the  Porte  to  the  Governor-General  of  Syria, 
authorizing  and  encouraging  the  researches  of 
the  fund  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  tho  Governor- 
General  has  been  profuse  in  his  offers  of  assist- 
ance. A list  of  subscriptions  hitherto  received 
for  the  fund  (amounting  to  2,9651. 128.)  will  shortly 
be  published.  In  the  mean  time  donations  are 
earnestly  requested,  and  may  be  paid  to  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co.,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  or 
to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr,  George  Grove, 
. Sydenham. 
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1 INSTITUTION  or  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  John 
‘ f Fowler,  in  his  address  as  president,  on  Tuesday 
le  evening  last,  dealt  with  much  ability  on  the 
! I means  by  which  the  younger  members  of  the 
jP  profession  may  best  prepare  themselves  for  the 
i duties  w'hich  the  future  will  bring  with  it. 

I Munificence  of  Liverpool  Churchmen. — 
1 The  people  of  Liverpool  have,  since  the  13th  of 
1;  last  November,  raised  50,0001.  for  church  and 

i school  e.vtension,  in  addition  to  14,0001.  which 
• t they  raised  in  the  latter  half  of  186-4  for  the 
1 augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 
I Three  months  ago  a new  church  was  conse- 
c crated  ; one  more  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  j 
a and  two  more  are  building,  the  cost  of  the  four 
t churches  being  not  less  than  30,0001.  So  that 

ii  in  a year  and  a half  they  may  be  said  to  have 
r,  raised  94,000i.  for  church  purposes. 

_ The  Carlisle  Surveyorship. — The  reaigna- 
ition  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  appointment  of  city 
i:  surveyor,  says  a correspondent  of  the  Carlisle 
I Journal,  will  be  generally  regretted  in  this  his 
n native  city.  The  post  of  engineer  at  Frankfort- 
) on-Maine  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  afl'ords 
1 an  opening  which  any  rising  man  of  ability 
3 might  envy.  Mr.  Gordon  was,  I hear,  chosen 
j over  the  heads  of  about  forty  apnlicants.  The 
i;  appointment  is  for  three  years  certain,  with  a 
i: salary  of  600J.  a year}  and  should  the  work  be 
I'done  satisfactorily  there  are  many  other  conti- 
unental  towns  that  will  be  sure  to  court  his 
i' services. 

Fires  in  the  Metropolis. — In  the  new  Act  re- 
alating  to  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  metropolis, 
rwhich  comes  into  operation  with  the  new  year, 
Itliere  is  a provision  with  respect  to  chimneys  on 
iifiro  which  ought  to  be  known.  It  is  enacted 
bthat,  “If  the  chimney  of  any  house  or  other 
iibuilding  within  the  metropolis  be  on  fire,  the 
^occupier  of  such  house  or  building  shall  be  liable 
'jto  a penalty  not  exceeding  20s. ; but,  if  such 
'(Occupier  prove  that  he  has  incurred  such 
iiponalty  by  rea.son  of  the  neglect  or  wilful  de- 
iifault  of  any  other  person,  he  may  recover 
iBummarily  from  such  person  the  whole  or  part 
fof  the  penalty  he  may  have  incurred  as  occu- 
lipier.” 

Fatal  F.all  of  Seven  Houses  in  Hull. — On 
IlMonday  last,  no  less  than  seven  houses  were 
'Iblown  down  by  the  wind.  A gust  of  unusual 
iviolence  first  caught  hold  of  a large  new  building 
(lintended  for  a carriage  manufactory,  and  blew  one 
I'of  the  walls  down,  which  fell  on  to  somo  houses 
'(beneath.  An  entire  block  of  houses  in  Tompe- 

Iaranco-streot  was  thns  either  blown  down  or 
(completely  smashed  in  by  the  falling  wall.  With- 
'(Ont  a moment's  warning,  seven  houses  full  of 
ninhabitants  were  converted  into  a heap  of  ruins, 
dn  some  cases  not  even  a wall  being  left  standing. 
iBesides  the  houses  which  were  thus  completely 
lidestroyed,  the  fronts  of  four  or  five  of  those 
[Opposite,  were  smashed  in,  five  of  the  seven 
bhouses  being  down  a narrow  court.  Five  persons 
krwere  killed  and  many  seriously  injured.  Others 
cimade  narrow  escapes. 

Alleged  State  of  the  Doe  Park  Reser. 
'(VOIR,  Bradford.— Mr.  W.  Ferrand,  M.P.,  in  a 
ieletter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  again  calls  attention 
t'Tto  tho  alleged  dangerous  state  of  the  Doe  Park 
RReservoir,  near  Bradford.  Writing  on  December 
Ihthe  26cb,  ho  says “ On  Friday  I visited  the 
ra-eservoir  with  Mr.  Halbert  and  Mr.  Ramsden, 
5ione  of  the  mill  occupiers  in  the  valley  below. 
RWe  found  the  water  run  off  only  8 ft.  The 
:iembankment  immediately  over  ‘ Rawlinson’s 
kdangerons  leak’  has  sunk  in  for  8 yards  in 
uiongth,  and  tho  puddle  bank  adjoining  it  for  30 
rryards.  We  examined  the  drain-mouth  leading 
'rfrom  tho  leak,  and  found  it  much  discoloured. 
Hand  the  volume  of  water  72,000  gallons  in 
.(’twenty.four  hours  j thus  showing  that  the  em- 
vbankment  is  still  being  washed  away  by  the 
JTwater  pas.sing  underneath.”  The  Mayor  of 
liBradford  has  also  transmitted  a communication 
oto  Sir  George  Grey,  in  which  he  admits  that 
Ithere  is  a leak  in  tlio  embankment,  which  has 
i;had  the  careful  attention  of  Mr.  Gott,  C.E,,  and 
Ithe  Waterworks  Committee  since  the  time  it 
([appeared ; that  the  water  has  been  run  ofl’  to 
hthe  depth  of  17  ft.  G in.,  in  order  to  discover  its 
iSitnation } that  during  this  process  it  has  dimi- 
linished,  until  the  leakage  (together  with  the  run 
fof  water  which  has  always  existed)  is  not 
igroatly  in  excess  of  that  at  the  time  the  reser- 
(Voir  was  certified } and  that  there  is  no  cause 
•iwhatever  for  alarm.  Since  this  was  written  the 
'•■Bradford  Ohserver  has  been  informed  that  the 
(remaining  leak  has  “entirely  ceased.” 


The  Poor  op  New  York. — In  December, 
186-4,  there  were  495,592  persons  in  tho  city  of 
Now  York,  packed  in  tenement  houses  and 
cellars  at  the  rate  of  240,000  to  a sejuare  mile. 
Of  these  about  10,000  in  the  aggregate  are 
yearly  imprisoued  for  crime.  Tho  number  of 
families  relieved  last  year  by  the  association 
existing  for  that  purpose  was  5,573,  comprising 
22,285  persons. 

The  Town  Clerkship  of  Liverpool.  — The 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  ofiice  of  town  clerk  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  variou.s  applications.  Mr. 
John  Rayner,  town  clerk  of  Bradford,  was  voted 
for  by  eight  members,  and  Mr,  M'Gowen  had 
three  votes.  The  salary  was  recommended  to  be 
1,6001.  a year.  A special  meeting  of  tho  council 
is  to  be  held  on  tho  22nd  instant,  to  take  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  into  considera- 
tion. 

Jewish  Remains. — According  to  La  Presse,  a 
rather  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by 
MM.  Farwooth  and  Pizzicani,  in  the  course  of 
their  excavations  near  Tripoli.  A search  for 
Greek  or  Roman  remains  has  eventually  led  to 
the  turning  up  of  a tenement  forming  a complete 
Jewish  household,  such  as  were  in  existence  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  the 
apartments  are  in  a remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vatrion,  the  domestic  uteusils  being  such  as  were 
commonly  found  in  the  Nile  Valley.  What  truth 
there  may  be  in  such  a startling  announcement 
may  be  shortly  ascertained  by  the  London 
Asiatic  Society,  to  which  the  relics  have  been 
forwarded. 

Fall  of  a Tunnel  Arch  at  Liverpool. — A 
fatal  accident  has  occurred  at  the  Wappiug 
Tunnel,  in  Park-lane.  Near  to  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  runuing  parallel  with  Sparling-street, 
there  have  recently  been  erected  a number  of 
storage  cellars,  arched  over,  some  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  not  yet  in  a completed  state. 
A cart  and  two  horses,  belonging,  it  is  said, 
to  the  contractor  for  the  works,  were  stand- 
ing ou  one  of  the  arches  near  to  the  top  of 
Sparling-street,  Lhe  conveyance  having  been 
taken  there  laden  with  material  to  place  on  the 
arch,  when  one  of  the  iron  girders  which  sup- 
ported the  fabric  gave  way,  and  tho  whole  struc- 
ture fell  in,  along  with,  of  course,  the  horses  and 
cart.  A man  was  killed,  but,  strange  to  say,  tho 
horses  and  cart  received  but  little  damage,  and 
tho  driver  escaped  unhurt. 

The  Chief  Surveyorship  of  Marylebone. — 

A discussion  has  taken  place  at  the  Marylebone 
vestry  on  the  report  of  a committee  as  to  the 
future  appointments  in  the  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  age  and  infirmity  of 
the  present  holder  of  the  office.  Tho  report 
recommended  a chief  surveyor  at  3501.  per 
annum,  with  residence  at  Stone-yard  when 
vacant,  with  two  assistant  surveyors  at  2001. 
each,  and  that  the  present  surveyor’s  faithful 
and  laborious  services  for  upwards  of  thirty-three 
years  entitle  him  to  such  consideration  that  ho 
be  allowed  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
at  the  Stone-yard  at  half  his  present  salary,  2001. 
per  annum,  with  his  residence.  Two  amend- 
ments were  moved  : first,  to  give  the  surveyor 
three  mouths’  leave  of  absence  and  appoint  an 
extra  clerk,  to  be  paid  by  him,  which  was  nega- 
tived j and  a second,  to  appoint  a surveyor  at 
5001.,  he  allowing  present  surveyor  1501.  and 
house  during  life.  Upon  this  second  amend- 
ment the  debate  was  adjourned. 

Railway  Compensation  Case.— At  the  West- 
minster Sessions-house,  last  week,  before  Mr.  H. 
Scott  Turner,  the  high  bailiff,  a compensation 
case,  “The  Corporation  of  tho  Marine  Society  v. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,” 
was  appointed  to  be  heard  before  a special  jury. 
The  claim  was  about  3o,0001.,  in  respect  of  tho 
freehold  of  several  houses  in  Bridge-court,  Can- 
non-street,  required  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway.  Only  five  special  jurors  answered  to 
their  names,  and  the  high  baililF  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Hawkius  (acting  for  the 
claimants),  as  he  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  in  tho  matter.  Mr.  Hawkins  begged  the 
indulgence  of  the  court,  as  he  hoped  to  save 
time.  A consultation  took  place  between  the 
parties,  which  occupied  some  time,  and  at 
length  it  was  announced  that  the  case  had  been 
arranged.  Mr.  Hawkins  said  the  jury  had 
better  be  sworn,  as  they  would  give  a verdict  by 
consent  for  22,75Ul.  The  five  special  jurors  were 
accordingly  sworn,  and  a verdict  for  22,75Ul. 

I was  recorded. 


Rochdale  Town-iiall. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Rochdale  town  council,  on  Thursday,  tho  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  Warburton,  of  Uarpurhey,  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  town-hall,  at 
Rochdale,  for  the  sum  of  26,5701.,  was  accepted, 
it  being  the  lowest  of  several  tenders. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. — At 
the  jast  general  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  of  Scotluud,  held  in  the  Hopetoun 
Rooms,  on  the  11th  ult.,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  David  MacGibbon,  architect.  Subject,— 
“Notes  on  Kirkwall  Cathedral.”  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  photographs  shown  on  a large 
scale  by  means  of  the  Lime  Light. 

Ascot  Grand  Stand.  — During  tho  recent 
gales  the  roof  of  tho  new  entrance  at  the  Grand 
Stand,  Ascot,  lately  built  by  Messrs.  Oades  & 
Son,  of  Egham,  was  blown  off  in  one  mass,  split- 
ting several  of  the  timbers.  This  immense 
weight  of  seven  tons  was  carried  several  feet. 
Tlio  permanent  part  of  the  structure  was  not 
injured. 

Iron  Rolling  in  America.— A now  method 
of  rolling  iron  has  been  produced  in  Boston, 
United  States.  It  consists  of  a process  for  roll- 
ing it  into  irregular  shapes,  by  which  che- 
quered surfaces,  projections,  and  depressions  can 
be  obtained  with  the  same  facility  as  plain  snr- 
faces  have  heretofore  been  produced.  This  re- 
sult is  accomplished  by  means  of  placing  upon 
rollers  adjustable  discs  of  any  desired  pattern, 
which  leave  upon  the  bars  drawn  through  them 
the  impress  of  tho  figures  which  they  bear. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution.— The  enter- 
tainments here  just  now  are  particularly  good, 
suggestive  and  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Professor  Pepper’s  exceedingly  interesting  lec- 
ture on  optical  illusions  justifies  the  first  part  of 
our  praise,  and  tho  funny  illustrated  story  of 
“ The  Dragon,”  and  tho  “ Dissolving  Views  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,”  more  than  support  the  latter. 
The  evening  classes  are  about  to  reassemble 
here,  and  should  bo  taken  advantaire  of  bv 
many. 

Birmingham  Free  Libraries. — In  addition  to 
the  two  Free  Libraries  now  established  in  Bir- 
mingham, a third  will  soon  be  completed,  at  tho 
corner  of  Heath-raill-lane,  Deritend.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  Free  Libraries  committee  that 
the  building,  exclusive  of  fittings  and  warming 
apparatus,  should  not  coat  more  than  1,000L 
Plans  for  the  erection  were  invited  to  be  sent  in, 
and  those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bateman  & 
Corser  were  selected  by  the  committee.  The 
buil(.liDg,  which  is  jn  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  is  being  carried  ont  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  A Son,  tho  estimates  for  the  works  being 
about  9001.,  exclusive  of  fittings. 

A Free  Public  Library  and  Reading-room 
FOR  Bebington,  Cheshire. — A free  library  and 
reading-room,  the  sole  gift  of  Captain  Joseph 
Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  have  been  opened  here. 
Mr.  Mayer  has  procured  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  village,  and  this  he  baa  fitted  up 
as  a library  and  reading-room  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  free  i'rom  any  charge.  He  has  fur- 
nished the  library  with  a collection  of  upwards 
of  2,000  volumes.  Tho  reading-room  is  pro- 
vided with  the  Liverpool  and  London  daily 
papers  and  most  of  the  current  monthly  publi- 
cations. There  are  also  provided,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  wish  them,  games  of  chess,  draughts, 
itc.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  for  the  residence 
of  tho  librarian  and  other  officials  connected 
with  the  institution.  Captain  Mayer  has  pro- 
vided for  the  annual  expenditure. 

Ol'ENING  OF  THE  GrOSVENOR  HoTEL,  CHESTER. 
Of  this  new  hotel  wo  sp(jke  on  tho  2nd  of 
September  last  as  a commendable  exception  to 
the  style  of  other  new  edifices  in  Chester,  being 
more  in  keeping  with  the  peculiar  architecture 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  superstructure  of  the 
building  is  composed  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  to  the  doors  and  windows.  Tho 
columns  of  the  row  are  of  Angleaea  marble, 
with  moulded  capitals  and  bases  of  hard  stone. 
The  entrance  in  Newgate-street  is  constructed 
iu  a similar  manner  to  the  front  row.  The 
works  of  the  hotel  and  tap  building  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  of  Aldford. 
The  stable  buildings  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  B.  & 0.  Owens,  of  Chester.  Messrs. 
Penson  & Ritchie,  of  Chester,  are  the  architects 
who  have  designed  and  superintended  the  whole 
of  the  buildings.  The  hotel  was  opened  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 
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Fall  of  Part  of  a Ckorch  Tower.— Apart 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Norwich,  has  fallen  down,  crushing  the  choris- 
ters’ vestry,  in  which,  half  an  hour  later,  the 
clergy  and  choir  would  have  been  assembled. 

Manchester  Cathedral  Tower.  — The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  reconstruction  of  this  tower 
within  the  last  few  months  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  building  has  now  passed  the  clock  chamber 
and  the  bell-loft,  and  reaches  to  the  height  of 
the  belfry  floor.  Tho  style  of  the  doorway  and 
the  west  window,  which  forma  a part  of  the 
tower,  is  Perpendicnlar,  in  consonance  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  foundations  of  tho 
tower  penetrate  13  ft.  into  the  ground,  and  the 
tower  is  now  75  ft.  above  the  surface.  The 
architect,  Mr.  J.  P.  Holden,  expects  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  outside  work  iu  tho  course  of  the 
year. 

SPECLtATlON  IN  PETROLEUM.  — Daring  tho 
petroleum  mania  in  America,  1,100  oil  companies 
were  started,  with  an  aggregate  par  capital  of 

600.000. 000  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  15  per 
cent,  of  that  amount  has  been  actually  paid  up, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  real  investnicut  of  (say) 

90.000. 000  dollars.  The  production  of  the  pre- 
sent year  may  reach  about  1,500,000  barrels. 
The  exports  have  usually  averaged  about  37  per 
cent,  of  tho  entire  production.  The  average 
price  at  the  well  is  10  dollars  a barrel,  making 

15.000. 000  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  year’s  pro- 
duction. Deducting  20  per  cent,  for  company  and 
working  expenses,  this  yield  wonld  leave  133  P®r 
cent,  upon  the  estimated  90,000,000  dollars  of 
actual  invested  capital. 

Destruction  or  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  seat  of  Lord 
Crewe,  Cheshire,  is  much  deplored.  Tho  loss 
unfortunately  includes  many  works  of  art.  The 
mansion  was  finished  by  Sir  Randal  Crewe  early 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  but  it  bad  fallen 
into  much  decay  by  the  process  of  time,  and  was 
completely  restored  by  its  present  owner,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blore,  about  1837,  at 
large  cost.  It  is  supposed  that  the  end  of  an 
old  beam  had  come  in  contact  with  the  fire  in 
the  flue  of  a chimney.  It  is  said  that  provision 
was  made  against  fire  by  hydrants  placed  at  cer- 
tain distances  round  the  house,  supplied  with 
water  from  the  lake,  and  also  by  taps  in  the 
rooms  communicating  with  an  immense  reser- 
voir on  tho  top  of  the  house ; but  it  appears 
that  the  taps  were  not  thought  of  till  access  to 
them  was  cut  off  by  the  flames,  and  during  tho 
early  part  of  the  conflagration  the  hydrants  were 
also  forgotten. 

Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  — “170 
anxiously  desired  the  Thames  embankment, 
remarks  the  RaiUva]/  Neu's,  in  giving  a revievy  of 
new  projects,  “ but  almost  regretted  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  wishes  when  we  saw  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  river  facade  of  Somerset 
House  destroyed  by  a heap  of  rubbish.  The 
Adelphi-terrace,  too,  the  tasteful  design  of  the 
Brothers  Adams,  is  to  come  down  in  into,  and 
thus  we  shall  lose  some  agreeable  reminiscences 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Anglica  Kaufl'man, 
and  Hannah  More.  The  property  round  about 
belongs  to  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  and  they  are 
about  to  build  upon  it  a splendid  crescent  to 
extend  tho  whole  length  from  Hungerford  to 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Middle-row,  Holborn,  is  to  be 
removed;  the  Burdett-road,  Fiusbnry,  the  Com- 
mercial-road,  Whitechapel,  the  High-street,  Ken- 
sington, are  all  to  be  improved.  Park-lane  is  to 
be  widened  to  an  extent  that  will  not  only  ac- 
commodate its  traffic,  but  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  main  thoroughfares  in  London.  The 
new  street  to  the  Mansion  House,  right 
through  Printing-house-square,  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Two  new  and  magnificent  ap- 
proaches are  to  be  made  to  the  Thames  embank- 
ment, one  passing  over  the  site  of  Northum- 
berland House,  and  giving  a wide  prospect  from 
the  corner  of  the  Haymarket  direct  across  the 
river;  the  other,  equally  spacious,  and  from  the 
comer  of  Wellington-street  on  to  the  embank- 
ment at  the  foot  of  Cecil-street.  Preliminary  steps 
are  to  be  taken  for  embanking  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  on  the  north  the  embankment 
is  to  be  continued  from  wbat  is  called  ‘ Mr.  Cu- 
bitt’s-road’ up  to  Chelsea.’’  By  instructions  of 
the  Improvement  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, we  observe,  the  building  materials  of  several 
houses  and  shops  situated  on  Holboru-hill  and  in 
Farringdon-Btreet,  have  been  disposed  of  by 
auction,  with  a view  to  their  immediate  demo- 
lition for  the  purposes  of  the  projected  Holborn- 
valley  viaduct. 


SoirTH  - Eastern  Industrial  Exhibition. — 
The  closing  ceremony  of  this  Exhibition  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  the  Painted  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  when  the  prizes  and 
certificates  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful 
exhibitors  by  Viscount  Sydney,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Kent.  The  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  in 
October  last,  has  proved  successful,  and  will  be 
closed  to  visitors  after  this  Saturday,  the  13th 
instant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J B.— J '0.— D.— J.  F.-Mr,  B.— Mr.  ;H.— R.  H.  C.— M.— An 
ObMrrer.-J.  D.  P.-Mr.  P.-Mr.  W.-C.  E.  C.-T.  C.  6.-G.  C.-F.  E. 
W.— C.  C.  ir.— R.  F.— n.  J.— Lady  S.— H.  W.— J.  B.— A.  B.  H.— W.  A 

T — E.  W W T — J.  W.  M.— G.  H.  T. — W.  B.  B. — H.N.B.— T.8. 

(moat  do  bla'  own  "aunu’l-F.  T.  tdItto)-B.  H.  R.  (mode*  of  re- 
lEg  paint  from  atoneworkhav®  been  given  In  pre-rtonayolnmea)— 
E.  W.  T.  (not  deairable).— Sf.  Leonard’s  (In  type).— The  Oak  (ditto).— 
Edinburgh  (ditto).— P-  L.  0.  D.  (ditto). 

a L.  aenda  tbe  foUowlng:— “I  have  a weil,  aurfeoe  water, 
sandy  soil,  the  water  of  which  Is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron ; 
ou  inform  me  how  to  remedy  this  ? ” 

, are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statementa  of  facta,  Hats  of  tenders,  4c„  must  be  accompanied  by 
■e  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and  warehouse, 
at  Kettering,  Korthamptonshire.  Mr.  K.  W.  Johnson, 
architect: — 

Buawell  £879  0 0 

Watkin  SI'i  0 0 

789  0 5 

Henson  762  0 0 

"Wilson  742  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  42,  Eaat-street,  Brighton,  for 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Rogers,  Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  architect; 

By  water £1,610  0 0 

Rider  1.680  0 0 

Thompson ? 2 

Fabian 4,300  0 0 

Cheesraan  4,37o  0 0 

Henshaw 4,361  0 0 

Bland  4,118  0 0 


For  erecting  a dwelling-house  and  stable  in  tho  Lord- 
ship-road, Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  F. 
G.  Widdows,  architect : — 

Sowell  & Sons  £3,084  0 

Newman  & Mann.. 2,981 


Patm 

Flint 

Eivett 

Child  & Son  

Ecnor  (accepted).. 


0 0 
2,841  0 0 
2.813  0 0 
2,765  0 0 
2,734  0 0 


For  erecting  a tavern  at  South  Hackney,  for  Mr.  Lane. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows: — 


Note, — The  responsibility  oj  signed  articles,  and 
papers  read  at  public  meetings,  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  authors. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  left  at  the  Off.ee  in  reply  to 
Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
Copies  onlt  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  “ THE  BUILDER,”  as  ivell  as 
iu  the  number  of  the  Advertisements,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  go  to  press  sojhs  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore.  The  insertion  of  Advertisements  in  the 
ensuing  Number  will  therefore  not  be  guaranteed 
unless  they  are  delivered  at  the  Offee  before 
THREE  o’clock  itt  Afternoon  of  THURS- 
DAY, instead  of  Five  o'clock,  as  formerly. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wood,  Brothers  . 

Read  & Son  

Perrey 

Carter  & Sons  

Enuor  (accepted).., 


2,831 

2,803 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  12,  13,  and  11,  Newington  Causeway, 
for  Messrs.  Dunn.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect 

Turner  & Sons £4,313  0 0 

Marslaud  4,208  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 4,180  0 0 

Tarrant  -1,02-1  0 0 

Patrick  3,960  0 0 

Eider  3,930  0 0 

Henshaw 3,850  0 0 

Thompson  3,780  0 0 

For  alterations  aud  repairs  at  No.  22,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster,  for  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Taylor.  Messrs. 
Wimble  ii  Taylor,  architects 

Allen  £506  0 0 

McLaclilan  498  0 0 

Colls  4 Sou  48-1  0 0 

Moultrie 476  0 0 

Maraland  & Son  465  0 0 

Adamaou  4 Son  '163  0 0 


The  TWENTY-THIRD  VOLUME  of  “ TBE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1865,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are 
NOW  READY,  price  Two  Shillings  and  Nine- 
pence. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  he  had, 
Gratis,  on  personal  application. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES  will  be  hound  on 
being  sent  to  the  Offee,  at  a cost  of  Four  Shillings 
each. 


For  sea  wall,  Bridlington  Quay 

S.  4 T.  Crawsbaw £25,348  0 0 

Nelson  25,105  0 0 

II  awdon  4 Goddard 23,883  0 0 

Garsido  4 Stead 20,673  0 0 

Barr}'., 19,600  0 0 


668  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  Foston,  near  York, 
for  Mr.  R.  Nelson.  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Malton,  architect, 
(Juantities  supplied : — 

Tinsley  .,.£-102  0 0 

Cooper  & Fisher 3s3  7 0 

Barry 682  0 0 

Dodsworth 307  0 0 

Ware  4 Danby  299  10  0 

jjijl 280  6 6 

Dring  (accepted) 230  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  seven  cottages  at  Low  Hutton,  near 
Malton,  for  Mrs.  Carr.  Rockiugham-terrace,  Malton. 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  Malton,  architect : 

Barry 

Tinsley  

Skelton  C25  0 0 

Hill 809  2 11 

Wilson  & Baron 69-1  0 0 

Kirby 661  0 0 

Cooper  & Fisher 649  15  0 

Dodsworth 625  0 0 

Ware  4 Danby -169  0 0 

Humphreys  437  12  6 

For  the  erection  of  a farm-house  and  farm  buildings  at 
Lendales  Farm,  near  Kirby  MLsperton,  for  Mr.  J, 
Mitchelson.  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Malton,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

BurW  £1,485  0 0 

Burrows 1,199  0 0 

Denham 1,187  0 0 

Dodsworth 1,160  0 0 

Skelton  1,100  0 0 

Race 1,087  10  0 

Wilson  4 Baron  1,030  16  0 

Harrison  4 Oldfield  974  10  0 

Wood  (accepted) 955  0 0 

For  additions  to  Culverdon  Brewery,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Mr.  Charles  Shoppee,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 

Messrs.  Paiu  4 Clark : — 

Jackson  4 Shaw  £-l-,690  0 0 

Patman  aud  Fotheringham 4,585  0 0 

Macey 4,5-lS  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son  4,460  0 0 

Anscomb 3,958  0 0 


[Advertisements.] 

CHUBB  r.  GRIFFITHS.  — CAUTION.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  the  hearing,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  18G5,  of  the  above  cause, 
his  Honour  the  Master  of  tho  Rolls  granted  a 
decree  making  perpetual  tho  injunction  which 
had  on  tho  Ist  of  Juno  last  been  granted 
against  the  defendant,  restraining  him  from 
selling  under  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  name  any 
Iron  Safes  not  made  by  them,  and  from  affixing 
to  any  Safes  not  of  their  manufacture  plates 
bearing  their  name.  The  decree  also  directed 
that  tho  defendant  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  All  persona  are  cautioned  against  sup- 
posing that  such  Safes  as  may  be  found  to  bo 
fitted  with  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  are  therefore 
necessarily  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  8 
manufacture,  as  it  is  believed  that  large  num- 
bers  of  these  Safes  are  sold  under  false  represen- 
tation, genuine  name-plates  being  removed  from 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  and  affixed  on  the 
escutcheon  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  tho 
Safe.  Dealers  in  second-hand  fire-proof  Safes  are 
particularly  cautioned  against  selling,  as  Messrs. 
Chubb  & Son’s,  Safes  which  are  not  of  their 
manufacture,  and  against  in  any  way  affixing 
their  names  on  Safes  not  of  their  manufacture, 
and  against  allowing  any  Safes  professing  to  be 
of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Sou’s  manufacture  to  pass 
through  their  hands  without  the  strictest  exa- 
mination : and  proceedings  in  Chancery  will  in 
all  cases  be  instituted  when  offences  of  the  same 
or  alike  nature  are  brought  to  notice. — STUART 
& MASSEY,  5,  Gray’s-inn-square,  Solicitors  for 
Messrs,  Chubb  & Son. 


CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J,  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  maebinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
fumish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


Jan.  20,  1866.] 
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A History  of  the  City  of  Eoine.^ 


fascination  that 
topography  has  al- 
ways had  for  some 
minds  appears  inten- 
sified in  theso  days  of 
cheap  travel.  Per- 
sons who  wonld  have 
taken  but  a calm 
interest  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  a distant 
city  in  the  days  of 
Dugdalo,  Camden,  or 
Leland,  appear  now,  from  the  comparatively 
easy  possibility  of  verifying  their  impressions  by 
personal  inspection,  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  investigation  with  great  zeal.  Just  as  young 
men  reared  in  country  places,  but  hoping  some 
day  to  make  their  fortunes  in  London,  familiarize 
themselves  with  its  principal  streets,  the  sites  of 
its  most  celebrated  buildings,  its  short  cuts,  its 
saunter-places,  and  by-ways,  by  means  of  maps 
and  guides,  they  bestow  npon  distant  places  the 
liveliest  interest.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
venture  to  describe  in  print  the  city  they  choose 
for  their  mental  explorations  j others  make 
models  of  places  thus  surveyed.  Hence  wo  have 
works  on  Jerusalem  and  models  of  the  City  of 
David  by  persons  who  have  never  set  foot  in 
yyi’ia.  And  so,  too,  we  have  year  after  year,  in 
the  exhibitions,  x-estorations  of  buildings  by 
modellers  who  have  not  seen  the  actual  remains 
of  them.  The  circle  of  travelled  topographers 
is,  however,  much  larger  still ; and  writers  who 
can  speak  with  authority  of  certain  places  are 
sure  of  attention  and  appreciation.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  Dr.  Dyer,  who  has  just  placed 
before  tlio  public  a History  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
worked  out  aa  much  by  toixography  and  archeo- 
logy as  by  its  annals. 

In  the  face  of  the  current  opinion  of  the 
Bpuriousness  of  the  earliest  Roman  annals,  a 
history  of  the  city  compiled  by  their  aid  alone 
would  bo  but  an  unsatisfactory  aflaii-.  But, 
besides  drawing  his  materials  principally  from 
the  actual  remains  of  the  grand  works  of  the 
kings,  Dr.  Dyer  seeks  to  remove  the  imputation 
ofJiction  from  the  “ Annalcs  llaximi,”  cast  upon 
them  by  Sir  G.  Coimewall  Lewis,  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
other  recent  writers.  Part  of  the  incredulity 
concerning  the  gonnineness  of  these  records  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  that  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  wrote  down  the  events  of  the 
year,  and  transferred  them  to  an  album  or 
white  board,  which  be  set  up  in  front  of  his 
house,  so  that  the  people  might  read  them. 
Hiebuhr  aud  Becker  infer  from  this  that  snch 
cumbersome  things  as  wooden  boards  are  nob 
likely  to  have  been  saved  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion which  destroyed  the  Commentarii  Pontifi- 
cura  ; and,  though  not  specially  mentioned,  they 
must  have  been  burnt ; but  Dr.  Dyer  calls  atten- 
tiou  to  the  expression  that  they  were  transferred 


* " A History  of  the  City  of  Romo  : its  Structures  end 
Monuments,  from  its  Foundation  to  theEucl  of  llio Middle 
Aprs."  By  Thomas  II.  Dyer,  LL.D.,  author  of  the 
p.rtiolo  “ lloma,"  in  Dr.  Smith’s  ‘‘ Dictionaiy  of  Ancient 
Geography;”  "History  of  Modern  Europe,”  &c.  Lon- 
don; Longmans,  Green,  &Co.  1865. 
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to  an  album,  which  implies  they  were  written 
elsewhere  in  the  first  instance  ; aud  argnes  that, 
as  Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Com- 
raentarii,  does  not  include  mention  of  the  " An- 
nales  ” as  sharing  the  same  fate,  we  should  con- 
sider' these  i-ecords  were  saved.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  like  a giant  with  an  arrow  in  his 
hand,  stepped  forward  with  another  argument 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  early  annals. 
Cicero  mentions  that  a calculation  of  eclipses 
was  made  from  ono  recorded  by  Ennius,  and  in 
the  " Annales  Maximi,”  back  to  that  which  oc- 
curred on  the  Nones  of  Quinctilis,  when  Romu- 
lus was  slain.  From  the  circumstance  that  thei'e 
was  a necessity  for  reckoning  back  eclipses 
astronomically  to  get  at  the  fact  concerning 
them.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  infers  that  the  earliest 
“ Annale-s  Maximi  ” must  have  perished,  or 
nothing  more  than  a reference  to  them  would 
have  been  requisite,  as  prodigies  so  rare  and  so 
alarming  would  have  been  duly  entered  on  a 
public  record,  as,  indeed,  Cato  the  censor  de- 
clared they  were.  But  Dr.  Dyer  combats  the 
assertion  by  the  exact  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fragment  of  Cato  the  censor  to 
which  SirG.  C.  Lewis  refers,  which,  when  thus 
given,  goes  to  show  that  many  entries  of  eclipses 
were,  doubtless,  made,  but  that,  owing  to  their 
nature  not  being  understood,  other  phenomena 
may  have  been  also  recorded,  which  would  lead 
to  confusion,  and  make  the  calculation  neces- 
sary all  the  same.  Cato’s  words  are,  “ I do  not 
like  to  write  such  things  as  we  see  on  the  tablet 
of  tbo  Pontifex  Maximus,  as  when  com  was 
dear,  and  when  a darkneh,  or  something  or 
other  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moon  or 
sun.”  Our  author  pertinently  remarks,  this 
obscure  and  un.scientific  mode  of  recording 
eclipses  would  scarcely  have  been  used  after  their 
nature  was  understood,  and  consequently  the 
entries  to  which  Cato  was  refeiring,  must  be 
those  in  the  annals  previous  to  the  date  B.C. 
when  the  calculation  recorded  by  Cicero  was 
made.  To  a third  argument  adduced  by  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis,  in  w'liich  he  states,  that  althongh  Livy 
regularly  mentions  prodigies  in  his  later  books, 
he  rarely  records  them  in  his  first  decade,  or 
those  relating  to  the  period  of  the  annals  sup- 
posed  to  be  destroyed,  Dr.  Dyer  replies  that,  if  he 
mentions  them  at  all,  he  must  have  taken  them 
from  some  record,  or  have  made  them  out  of  his 
own  head.  In  truth,  Livy’s  books  relating  to 
the  period  immediately  after  the  Gallic  confla- 
gration, mention  but  six  prodigies,  while  the 
first  five,  or  those  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  re- 
cord nine  supernatural  events,  such  as  showers  of 
stones,  a shower  of  flesh,  a speaking  ox,  a super- 
human voice  on  the  Alban  Mount,  &c.  Among 
the  majiy  famines  and  pestilences  mentioned  in 
theso  earliest  books,  there  is  one  visitation  in 
which  several  distinguished  persons  fell  victims 
to  it,  whose  names  are  given  with  a preciseness 
which  shows  a consummate  coolness  of  inven- 
tion, if  the  record  is  a forgery  or  fantasy.  Livy 
and  Dionysius  aro  both  suspected  of  falsehood 
and  time-serving,  of  pauderiug  to  tho  national 
vanity,  because  it  is  clear  that  writers  guilty  of 
such  inaccuracies  as  allusions  to  flights  of  vul- 
tures and  groves  of  palm-trees  in  Rome  wonld 
not  stick  at  trifles : but  we  might  as  well  dis- 
card our  own  Mediroval  writers  because  they 
mention  wolves  aud  eagles  as  not  uncommon  ; for 
although  vultures  may  not  be  observed  perched 
upon  the  house-tops  in  Rome,  they  are  found  in 
Northern  Italy  still;  and  there  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent day  fine  examples  of  palm-trees  which, 
althongh  not  proving  the  existence  of  others  in 
Pagan  times,  show  there  is  nothing  in  the  soil  or 
climate  to  prevent  them  from  having  flourished 
in  great  numbers.  Thus,  one  by  one,  Dr.  Dyer 
disposes  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the 
authenticity  of  tho  earliest  written  records. 
Against  the  modern  objectoi*s,  he  arrays,  with 
much  learning,  Cicero,  Varro,  Quintilian,  Cato, 
Pliny,Servia8,VerriusFlaccu8,  and  A.Gellius, none 


of  whom  raised  a voice  against  their  genuine- 
ness. Scbolai's  of  tho  old  school  may,  therefore, 
breathe  again,  and  feel  they  have  not  been  stand- 
ing upon  ground  altogether  devoid  of  foundation. 
Having  shown  cause  for  crediting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  documents  whence  the  Cesarian 
writers  culled  their  materials,  onr  author  freely 
refers  to  them  in  the  course  of  his  work.  He 
gives  all  the  early  legends  respecting  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Mona  Palatine,  by  Evander,  the  son 
of  Mercury  by  an  Arcadian  nymph  ; the  settle- 
ment of  Saturn  upon  tho  Capitoline  Hill  in  that 
golden  age  when  the  fields  were  tilled  for  the 
common  good,  and  tho  houses  built  without  doors 
so  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of 
neighbours  ; the  visit  of  Hercules  to  Italy  when 
his  cattle  wei'O  stolen  by  Cacus,  a robber  then 
resident  near  tho  Aventiuo  Hill ; the  dethrone- 
ment of  Numitor  by  Amulius  ; the  foundation  of 
the  city  by  Romulus ; tho  flight  of  six  vultures 
seen  by  Remns,  aud  of  twelve  seen  by  Romulus; 
tho  contrary  statement  by  other  authoi-ities,  that 
Rome  was  founded  by  tho  Pclasgians,  or  by  some 
Athenian  emigrants  called  Aberrigines,  or  by 
the  son  or  great-grandchildren  of  Ulysses,  or  by 
Eneas  or  his  descendants  ; in  flue,  every  sugges- 
tion hazarded  by  Roman  historians  is  duly 
recorded,  including  tho  legend  which  tells  ns 
that  tho  plough  which  made  tho  celebrated 
furrow  to  confine  tho  first  limits  of  the  city  was 
drawn  by  a cow  and  a bull,  typical  of  tho  male 
aud  female  inhabitants  who  were  to  people  it, 
the  former  of  whom  were  to  bo  the  terror  of  the 
surrounding  country,  while  the  latter  were  to 
stay  at  home. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Dyer,  in  common  with  all  pre- 
vious topographers,  believed  that  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine  Hill  was  included  in  this  city  of 
Romulus,  but  the  recent  excavations  made  by 
order  of  tho  French  emperor  in  the  Fames© 
Gardens,  purchased  from  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
have  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion  upon  this 
snbject;  and  now  ho  embraces  the  view  of  Signor 
Rosa,  that  the  city  extended  only  over  the 
western  portion  of  the  hill  as  far  as  tho  newly- 
discovered  depression  which  divides  it  from  the 
eastern  portion.  It  is  certainly  corroborative  of 
this  supposition,  tliat  of  the  few  objects  men- 
tioned by  Tacitu.9  as  occupying  sites  in  the  city, 
four  of  them  aro  within  this  western  portion, 
while  tho  position  of  tho  fifth  is  unknown,  and 
is,  therefore,  qxxite  as  likely  to  have  been  within 
tho  same  confines  as  without  them.  The  new 
dimensions  thus  given  to  the  city  Dr.  Dyer  con- 
siders more  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
the  followers  of  Romulus  given  by  Dionysius, 
8,000  foot  and  300  horse,  who  would,  probably, 
have  thought  of  investing  their  position  with  the 
nature  of  a stronghold  rather  than  of  spreading 
it  over  a difficultly  defensible  area ; and  the  fact 
that  the  two  known  entrances  are  in  this  western 
pox'tion  of  the  hill,  taken  with  Signor  Rosa’s  dis- 
covery of  the  Porta  Netus  Palatii  in  a position 
indicating  a lino  of  wall  intersecting  the  htU 
along  tho  lino  of  depression,  lends  additional 
coiToboration  to  this  conclusion. 

According  to  Livy,  the  first  temple  built  within 
the  city  was  that  erected  by  Romulus,  to  receive 
his  spoils  taken  from  the  Cmninenses,  tho  nation 
first  on  the  field  to  avenge  the  outrage  upon  the 
Sabine  women  at  tho  games  held  on  the  Vallis 
Murcia,  But  here,  even  Dr.  Dyer  suspects  some 
inaccuracy,  as  a city,  he  thinks,  founded  with 
Etrnscan  rites  must  have  contained  temples 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The 
battles  between  the  Romans  aud  Sabines  were 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a temple  to 
Jupiter  Stator.  Tho  conditions  of  a truce  be- 
tween Veii  and  Rome  were  cngravednponabi’azen 
column ; and  the  Sabines,  on  tho  Capitoline  Hill, 
erected  several  temples,  that  dedicated  to  Semo 
Sancus,  or  Dias  Fidius,  so  named  from  his  love 
of  open  air,  having,  wo  are  told,  a perforated 
roof.  Thus,  within  a very  short  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city  by  Romulus,  numerous 
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buildings  testified  to  the  vitality  and  endurability 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  late  M.  Ampere,  in  his  ■work,  “ L’llistoire 
Bomaiue  it  Hume,”  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Sabine  element  has  never  been  properly  appre- 
ciated. In  oJir  glorification  of  the  Romans  we 
seldom  give  credit  to  the  influences  that  must 
have  been  br.^ugbt  to  bear  by  the  Sabine  women, 
especially  thiougli  their  children,  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  followers  cf 
Romulus.  M.  Ampuro  ■went  so  far  as  to  say, 
not  only  all  their  religious  and  much  of  their 
political  and  social  organization,  their  customs, 
ceremonies,  and  arms,  were  the  result  of  Sabine 
influences;  bnt  they  were,  in  fact,  a conquered 
people,  continuing  in  the  land  only  by  sulft-rance 
of  the  Sabines.  But  here  Dr.  Dyer  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  ancient  writers  again.  He  con- 
tends that  the  privileges  the  Sabines  enjoyed 
were  obtained  by  treaty  and  agreement ; and 
that  the  pre-eniinonco  of  the  Romans  must  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  tho  original 
RiOmnlean  city  retaining  the  name  of  Roma,  and 
of  this  app,illation  being  extended  to  those 
quarters  occupied  more  exclusively  by  tho 
Sabines,  and  especially  to  tho  fact  that  every 
individual  citizen  was  called  a Roman, — a title 
that  would  not  have  been  of  consideration  if  its 
legitimate  possessors  were  a conquered  people. 
Tatius,  tho  Sabine  king,  was  killed  only  five 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  joint  reign, 
while  Romulus  reigned  for  thirty-seven  years ; 
and  their  successor -was  chosen  from  the  Sabines, 
simply  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
races  of  inliabitauts,  by  which  the  old  Roman 
senators  secured  tho  privilege  of  electing  n king 
by  conceding  that  their  choice  should  f.ill  upon 
a Sabine.  That  they  •were  justified  in  their 
selection  we  have  evidence  in  the  endeavours 
made  by  Numa  PompUiua  to  fuse  the  two 
peoples  into  one,  to  promote  their  domestic 
comfort,  and  improve  their  institutions.  He 
removed,  too,  his  residence,  to  a site  upon  the 
neutral  ground  between  the  two  hills  respectively 
occupied  by  tbo  t'wo  nations,  so  as  to  give 
neither  city  the  pre-eminence,  and  erected  the 
Temple  of  Yesta,  typical  of  the  hearth  of  the 
city,  round  which  the  citizens  could  draw  in 
brotherhood  and  peace,  in  the  same  locality. 
Our  author  assumes  that  this  temple  was  merely 
an  trdes  Sac.-i\  because,  being  tho  abode  of  the’ 
four  vestal  virgins  appointed  by  Numa  for  its 
custody,  it  was  nob  inaugurated,  so  that  the 
senate  might  not  assemble  in  it.  It  was  of  a 
circular  form,  having  a dome,  and  possessed  a 
sacred  grove.  On  tho  Palatine  Hill  Numa 
established  the  Curia  Saliorum,  where  twelve 
patriarchs  preserved  tho  sacred  anciJ-ia  and 
Utuus  Roraiili ; and  on  the  Quirinal  he  erected  a 
Temple  of  Romulus,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
obliteration  of  all  distinctions  between  the  t.vo 
races.  Another  great  building  erected  by  this 
monarch  was  tho  Aix,  or  citadel,  upon  the 
Quirinal,  which  ■was  known  as  tho  Capitolium 
Vetus,  and  endured  down  to  the  fifth  century, 
as  mentioned  in  tbo  “ Notitia.”  Numa  also  pos- 
sessed a vesidoDce  on  the  Quirinal ; and  the  gate 
which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  Sabine  city 
he  converted  iuto  a temple  of  Janus.  Ho  also 
founded  a largo  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to 
rides  Publica,  or  ])ublic  faith,  besides  dividing 
the  city  into  districts,  and  distributing  public 
lands  among  tbe  poorer  citizens  j thus  leaving 
every  proof  of  a wise  and  vigoi'ous  administration 
in  the  forty-three  years  of  power  allotted  to 
him. 

Under  Tullus  Hostilius  the  Cujlian  Hill  was 
annexed  to  tho  city  of  Rome  and  peopled  with 
inhabitants  from  Alba  Longa,  who  were  trans- 
ferred there  as  to  the  head-qnai-ters  of  a 
conqueror;  one  residence  of  Tullus  being  on 
that  hill,  although  it  is  supposed  he  had,  also,  a 
house  on  tho  Velia.  The  Cura  Hostilia,  or 
Senate-house,  built  by  this  king  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  several  noble  Alban  families  tb 
the  number  of  Roman  patricians.  Dr.  Dyer 
places  at  tbe  north-west  comer  of  the  Forum, 
on  a site  now  occupied  by  the  SS.  Luca  e Mar- 
tina. There  will  be  few  to  gainsay  the  identifi- 
cation of  site;  for  it  is  not  the  works  of  the 
kings  that  have  excited  tho  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory controversies  among  antiquaries  but 
those  of  tho  Ccesars.  Vareo,  especially,  hands 
down  the  fact  that  this  senate-houso  was  a 
temple,  not  a saiicium ; the  difference  between 
the  two  being,  that  the  one  was  inaugurated — 
a ceremony  indispensable  to  the  transaction  of 
public  business — and  the  other  consecrated  by 
the  pontiffs  for  divine  service.  As  we  baveseen, 
the  .^des  Vesta  was  sacred,  but  not  inaugurated 
for  public  assemblies ; while  this  Cuiia  was 


■•slahlished  for  the  parLicnlar  purpose,  and  not  for 
worship.  Tho  open  space  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  Forum,  called  the  Comitiam,  was  im- 
proved by  Tullus.  This,  it  -will  be  remembered, 
was,  ■with  the  Curia,  the  direction  faced  by  the 
fiery  speaker  on  the  rostrum  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic  ; and  thus  wo  may  consider  this  won- 
derful site  as  already  assuming  an  indication  of 
the  importance  it  ultimately  assumed  in  the 
most  magnificent  days  of  the  city. 

The  next  monarch  extended  Rome  over  another 
hill,  by  locating  some  thousands  of  Latins  on  the 
Aventino.  Niebuhr,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  M.  Ampere 
all  think  it  probable  that  the  plebeian  order  was 
the  result  of  this  great  importation ; but  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  deemed  the  hypothesis  improbable, 
and  for  once  went  with  the  ancient  writers  in 
regarding  tbe  jilebs  as  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
tbo  city.  Dr.  Dyer  gives  no  opinion  on  this 
question,  but  j)aBse3  swiftly  on  to  mention  the 
fortification  of  Mons  Janiculus  on  tho  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  at  this  time,  with  tho  erection  of 
the  first  bridge  over  the  river.  Pons  Sublicius 
was  built  on  piles,  and  in  so  durable  a manner 
as  to  exist  down  to  a lute  period  of  the  empire. 
This  piece  of  marine  engineering  was  followed 
by  tho  founding  of  the  seaport  called  Ostia,  at 
the  month  of  the  Tiber.  The  Career  Mamertinus 
(of  which  one  subterranean  cell  is  still  num- 
bered among  the  lions  of  Rome)  was  built  in  this 
reign. 

Tarquiuius  Priscus  inaugurated  a new  era  in 
Roman  masonry  by  reducing  the  atones  to 
rectangular  blocks,  discarding  the  use  of  irre- 
gular masses  iu  the  construction  of  the  works  . 
he  accomplished.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  mighty  threefold 
sower  that  appears  to  Lave  been  tho  foremost  as 
well  as  first  of  all  sowers,  down  which  Agrippa 
is  said  to  have  sailed  in  a boat,  and  whose  huge 
mouth  is  still  discernible  near  tho  Porto  Hutto. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Forum  thus  satis- 
factorily drained,  Tarqnin  caused  a row  of  shops 
to  be  built ; and  at  the  head  of  it,  under  tho 
Capitoline  Hill,  ho  founded  tho  Temple  ofi 
Saturn,  of  which  eight  columns  still  standing  I 
on  that  spot  aro  considered  by  Dr.  Dyer  to  be  I 
remains.  He  projected  a still  more  magnificent ' 
temple  to  Jupiter  on  tho  Capitoline,  as  well  as  a ' 
vast  circus,  for  horse  and  chariot  racing,  in  tho 
valley  ■^\'here  the  memorable  seizure  of  tho  | 
Sabino  women  took  place  rather  more  than  a : 
century  previously.  But  his  assassination  put 
an  end  to  his  projects,  which  wero,  however, 
carried  out  in  some  degree  by  Tarquin  the 
Superb,  after  tho  intermediate  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius. 

By  this  time  tbe  seven  hills  were  more  or  less 
populated,  and  Tarquiu  is  accredited  '^\’itli  the 
scheme  of  enclosing  them  all  with  a wall; 
but  tbe  circumvallation  was  actually  offoeted  by  : 
Servius  Tullius,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements 
of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  although  there  is  not 
wanting  a partisan  of  Tarquin  who  represents 
that  ho  finished  tbo  wall,  to  which  Servius 
added  only  the  agger,  with  ica  ditch  100  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  deep.  Dr.  Dyer  traces  out  the 
line  of  circumvallation  with  much  painstaking 
and  minuteness,  its  length  of  six  miles  occupy- 
ing several  pages  of  indication  and  description. 
Servius  Tullius  built  a temple  iu  honour  of 
Diana,  and  two  in  honour  of  Fortnna;  and  like- 
wise added  a subterranean  dungeon  to  the 
Mamertine  prisons.  Tarquinius  Superbua  com- 
pleted more  of  the  works  projected  by  the  elder 
Tarquin.  The  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
OpLimus  Maximus,  cdovated  on  an  artificial  plat- 
form onMonsTarpeius,  was  about  200  ft.  square, 
having  a triple  row  of  columns  on  tho  front 
facing  the  south,  aud  double  rows  at  tho  sides. 
It  contained  cells  to  tho  early  Italian  trinity, 
Jove,  with  Jnno  and  Minerva.  Dionysius  relates 
that  be  surrounded  the  Circus  Maximus  of  the 
elder  Tarquin  with  porticos ; but  Livy  describes 
him  as  having  employed  tbo  plebs  in  erecting 
fori,  or  seats  for  the  senators  and  knights  around 
tho  circus.  The  Capitoline  temple  was,  how- 
ever, his  principal  aud  last  work ; for  the  harsh- 
ness wic.li  ■which  he  treated  his  workmen,  the 
plebs,  led  to  his  expulsion,  aud  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  next  great  era  in  the  history  of 
Rome, — the  Republic. 

One  of  tbe  new  features  in  the  topography  of 
republican  Rome  was  the  formation  of  an  island 
in  the  Tiber.  This  is  recorded  to  have  been 
caused  by  tbe  corn  of  Tarquin  the  Superb, 
thrown  into  tbo  river  by  the  populace  because  it 
was  grown  on  consecrated  ground  ; and  how- 
ever improbable  this  account  may  appear,  Dr. 
Dyer  thinks  it  is  likely  that  the  island  was 
formed  about  this  time,  either  in  this  manner  or 
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some  other,  because  if  it  had  existed  in  the  days 
of  Anens  Marcias,  he  would  have  used  it  for  his 
bridge,  especially  as  it  ■was  nearer  tbe  central 
parts  of  Rome  than  his  Pons  Sublicius  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been.  Soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin,  ancient  writers  record,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  tho  Latins  to  restore  him  to  his  throne, 
when  a great  battle,  at  which  supernatural 
appearances  took  place,  was  fought  at  Lako 
Regillus.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  tbe  oc- 
currence of  this  battle,  as  there  is  now  no  Lake 
at  Regillus  ; but  Dr.  Dyer  triumphantly  brings 
forward  Signor  Rosa’s  discovery  of  the  bed  of 
ono  near  Colouna,  at  a place  called  Pontano, 
whore  the  surrounding  country  is  of  a similar 
character  to  that  described  by  the  ancient 
writers.  And  so  on,  throughout  tho  volume, 
Dr.  Dyer  stands  forward  as  the  champion  of 
those  early  professors  of  literature  without 
whoso  writings  tho  history  of  the  world  would 
oxliibit  a dreai^  blank,  extending  over  the  record 
of  a thousand  years.  We  must  continue  our 
notice  in  another  number. 


EDINBURGH  REDIVIVUS. 

Edinburgh  has  at  length  begun  to  arise  from 
her  ashes.  Like  the  beautiful  Pheenix  of  the  fable, 
she  has  prepared  her  nest ; and  her  old  sanitary 
sins  and  sorrows,  as  we  hope,  aro  about  to  be 
burned  up  by  the  sun,  and  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Like  this  fabulous  bird,  there  is  but  one  of  the 
species — there  is  only  ono  Edinburgh  ; and  it  is 
long  since  we  protested  against  tho  most  beau- 
tiful  city  in  the  British  Islands  being  also  tho 
most  deplorably  filthy.  Perhaps  our  humblo 
admonition  did  some  good ; at  any  rate,  it  was 
made  with  that  intention.  Lord  Palmerston 
indeed,  had  preceded  us.  Previous  to  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  tbe 
dolorous  watchword  of  tho  city  during  a visi- 
Lition  of  cholera,  was  something  like  that  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  told  the  astonished  farmers  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  an  en'or  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Solomon.  “ Fonifas  vanitatum,”  said 
the  Edinburgh  pi'cachers,  et  o?n.n-ia  vanitas” 
This  has  been  changed,  as  we  perceive,  for  the 
better.  We  dislike  a play  upon  words,  but  the 
I opportunity  is  irresistible.  Sanitas  sanitatum  is 
now  tbe  cry ; et  omnia  sanitas  If  we  might 
venture  to  make  use  of  an  appropriate  paradox, 
we  should  say  that  a healthy  contagion  has 
spread  over  the  town,  until  it  is  at  this  moment 
labouring  in  the  throes  of  a sanitary  convulsion  ! 
Seriously,  we  trust  this  healthy  reaction  will  not 
bo  temporary. 

To  begin  with  the  chief  cause  we  must  begin 
with  the  chief  magistrate.  Wo  must  really  con- 
gratulate tho  citizens  of  Edinburgh  upon  the 
choice  they  have  made  of  Mr.  William  Chambers 
as  their  Lord  Provost.  Such  a man,  in  such  a 
place,  was  sorely  needed.  He  is,  wo  suppose, 
one  of  the  oldest  social  reformers  in  Edinburgh. 
Tho  journal  which  ho  conducted  so  successfully 
for  many  years,  was  by  far  the  best  popular 
educator  on  such  questions  as  ragged  schools 
and  reformatories;  aud  even,  we  must  own, upon 
many  questions  of  technical  sanitary  science. 
Such  articles  in  the  journal,  it  is  understood, 
were  chiefiv  written  by  Mr.  William  Chambers. 
But,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  varied 
phenomena  of  public  morals,  and  the  inexorable 
laws  of  public  health.  Fortunately  for  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  has  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
giving  practical  effect  to  his  knowledge,  and  he 
is  not,  we  believe,  the  man  to  neglect  it. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  impression  of  the  16th 
of  December,  the  new  Lord  Provost  inaugurated 
his  period  of  office  with  an  elaborate  manitesto  on 
tbe  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  Old  Town.  In  brief, 
his  proposals  are, — to  pull  down  all  the  half  ruin- 
ous tenements  ; to  form  diagonal  streets  through 
the  closes  ; to  let  in  light  and  air  by  removing 
the  antique  wooden  fronts  which  overhang  such, 
closes;  to  abolish  cow-houses ; to  prevent  over- 
crowding; to  build  extensively  on  tho  sites  of 
tho  ruinous  tenements  houses  for  the  poorer 
aud  middle  classes ; and,  finally,  to  discharge 
the  cost  of  this  improvement  by  an  assessment 
of  a few  pence  in  the  pound,  levied  on  tho  whole 
rental  of  the  city  for  a period  only  of  six  or  seven 
years.  Wo  are  not,  of  course,  doing  justice  to 
Mr.  Chambers’s  able  and  comprehensive  speech. 
But  this  is,  as  far  as  ■wo  can  see,  the  gist  of  his 
plan  of  operation. 

I Such  a plan,  it  is  admitted,  is  absolutely  neces- 
j sary  to  purify  the  Old  Town.  Some  of  the  more 
j enthusiastic  town  councillors  supposed  that  it 
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might  even  bo  made  a source  of  revenue  to  the 
city;  for  the  most  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
posal is,  that  the  corporation  shall  do  the  whole 
work, — reap  the  whole  profit,  or  sustain  the  entire 
loss.  But  this  is  the  mercenary,  or  purely  utilita- 
rian, view  of  the  case.  The  lowering  of  the  death- 
rate  in  consequence,  as  the  medical  officer  of 
health  pointed  out,  would  bo  equal  to  an  annual 
saving  of  313  lives! — and  who,  as  the  Lord 
Provost  says  himself,  shall  estimate  the  benefits 
which  it  might  produce  in  a moral  and  religious 
point  of  view  ? Speaking  from  our  own  recol- 
lection, indeed,  we  can  assert  that  those  dingy 
closes  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  perfect 
hotbeds  of  crime  and  licentionsness  ; and  as  for 
the  poor  children  who  are  ushered  into  exist- 
ence in  such  horrible  dens,  our  readers  may 
judge  of  their  condition  from  what  Mr.  Chambers 
said  of  them,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  United 
Industrial  Schools. 

“ No  one  can  go  through  the  more  densely 
peopled  divisions  of  the' Old  Town  without 
observing  that  there  are  still  hundreds  of  poor 
semi-neglected  children,  who  are  apparently  at 
no  school  at  all.  You  seo  them  with  wan  and 
polluted  faces,  sitting  on  door-steps,  to  get  a 
breath  of  the  dingy  atmosphere,  or  frolicking  in 
rags,  with  bare  excoriated  feet,  in  front  of  the 
dismal  dens  which  they  call  their  home,  and 
where  they  experience  neither  the  luxury  of 
cleanliness  nor  moral  culture — where,  in  fact, 
they  burrow  like  a kind  of  wild  animal;  and 
where,  as  wo  know  from  statistical  returns,  a 
large  proportion  die  before  they  reach  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  How  one’s  heart  bleeds 
for  these  poor  little  things,  learning  nothing 
good,  abandoned  to  all  that  is  bad ; and  what  a 
scandal  to  onv  country,  with  its  prodigious  pro- 
fessions, that  all  this  should  be  snifered  to  go  on, 
so  far  as  the  public  administration  is  concerned, 
and  only  meagrely  assuaged  by  the  efforts  of  a 
handful  of  benevolently-disposed  individuals.” 

Wo  have  taken  much  trouble,  from  first  to  last, 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  Edinburgh,  and  we 
venture  to  throw  out  a reflection  or  two  which 
may  possibly  prove  of  some  further  assistance  in 
the  great  work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  point  out  what  we 
believe  the  Lord  Provost  must  have  a thorough 
conviction  of,  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve 
tho  old  town  of  Edinburgh  without  improving  it 
ofl'tlio  face  of  the  earth  ! But  this  ought  to  be 
a gradual  process ; such  a process,  in  fact,  as  we 
believe  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  imper- 
ceptibly during  the  last  thirty  years.  There  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  on 
some  reguhir  plan ; cnly  it  should  always  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  Edinburgh  is  neither  Loudon  nor 
Paris.  Edinburgh,  we  hope,  will  take  warning  from 
the  example  of  Aberdeen  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Of  tho  result  of  the  improvements 
in  that  northern  city,  financially  speaking,  we 
may  eay  that  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  bo  predicted.  But  the  effect  of  the 
evictions  of  poor  people  which  followed  on  this 
improvement,  and  the  consequent  overcrowding, 
are  very  clearly  seen  indeed.  Their  condition  Ts 
about  the  most  revolting  and  shocking  to  which 
a population  can  be  reduced.  The  case  of 
Glasgow  might  bo  referred  to,  on  the  other  hand ; 
but  this  has  no  precise  analogy,  we  are  afraid,  to 
that  of  Edinburgh.  Glasgow  is  the  second  in 
point  of  population,  and  probably  tho  second 
richest  city  in  the  empire.  Edinburgh,  with  all 
its  beauty,  is  unfortunately  jjoor;  and  we  ques- 
tion very  much  iudeed,  unless  the  inhabitants 
are  quite  unanimous,  whether  a Paliamentary 
sanction  will  be  obtained  to  the  principle  of 
levying  an  assessment  on  tho  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  for  tho  improvement  of  the  Old 
Town.  To  give  a parallel  illustration  wo 
should  not  think  it  is  probable  that  Gres- 
veuor-square  would  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
Bethnal  Green ; or  that  Belgravc-square  would 
consent  to  bo  punished  for  the  sanitary  back- 
slidiiigsofBagniggeWells-road:  although, wecon- 
fess,  if  we  had  our  way,  they  should  be.  IBesides, 
tile  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  at  this  moment, 
we  understand,  suffering  under  a compulsory 
assessment  of  about  70,0001.  for  the  drainage  of 
tho  Water  of  Leith.  This  difficulty,  the  Lord 
Provost  will  seo,  must  be  met  with  great  mode- 
ration and  temper;  and  doubtless  it  may  bo  got 
over : fur  we  suppose  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
make  the  Old  Town  pay  for  its  own  purification  ; 
and  tho  revenues  of  all  improvements  must  be 
regarded  for  some  time  as  pi'oblomatieal. 

lu  tho  second  place,  we  do  not  see  that  the 
Lord  Pjovost’s  scheme  contains  any  reference  to 
a better  system  of  draining  and  washing  out 
tho  closes.  As  far  as  we  remember,  there 


were  drains  laid  down  almost  in  every  close 
in  Edinburgh ; but  there  were  no  soil-pipes 
connected  .with  them ; and  no  provision  for  carry- 
ing away  the  surface  filth,  even,  which  is  the 
Edinburgh  nuisance,  par  excellence.  We  observe 
from  the  medical  officer’s  report,  that  water- 
closets  were  actually  fitted  np  in  one  close  (Dick- 
son’s Close)  ; but  they  turned  out  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  had  to  be  removed.  To  meet  this 
awkward  difficulty,  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  ingenious 
manager  of  tho  Edinburgh  Water  Company, 
has  brought  forw’ard  a highly  original  pro- 
position! for  abolishing  water-closets  altogether! 
What  a curious  place  is  this  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, after  all ! It  reminds  us  a good  deal  of 
the  coachman  in  Molierc,  who,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  various  sorts  of  modern 
medical  practice,  was  ultimately  killed  accord- 
ing to  nippocrates ! These  dingy  closes  'were 
planned  centuries  before  the  art  of  drainage  had 
been  invented.  They  have  positively  wallowed 
in  filth  for  500  years.  They  have  passed  through  . 
all  sorts  of  domestic  revolutions.  The  history  of 
Scotland,  as  Alexander  Smith  somewhere  says,  has 
gushed  through  them  like  a stream ; bub  the 
“pail”  seems  to  stick  to  them.  Those  who  are  well- 
read  in  the  literature  of  the  city,  can  relate  how 
there  wei'e  first  of  all  the  pails  at  the  door,  then 
pails  on  the  stairs,  and  then  pails  emptied  over 
the  window  ! For  tho  last  half-century  or  more, 
such  homely  utensils  were  supposed  to  have 
gone  out  of  date.  But  alas!  tho  inevitable 
“ pail,”  somewhat  modernized,  and  made  air- 
tight (“or  nearly  so”),  has  again  become  the 
order  of  the  day’ ! Well,  why  not  ? we  shall 
bo  asked.  Is  not  this  a necessary  consequence 
of  tho  northern  Revivalism  P Perhaps  it  may  be. 
But  if  80,  it  is  surely  an  absurd  consequence. 
There  may  be  cases,  pcibaps,  in  which  inland 
towns  shall  ultimately  bo  driven  to  such  a neces- 
sity for  sheer  want  of  outlet.  But  Edinburgh 
can  never  be  such  a town.  We  sincerely  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  Lord  Provost  will  not  turn 
out  an  advocate  for  the  “ pails  !” 

Again,  we  do  not  observe  any  allusion  in  the 
Lord  Provost’s  manifesto  to  an  increased  water- 
supply.  We  may  lay  it  down  (since  we  are  on 
the  subject) , as  certain  as  an  axiom  of  Euclid , that 
unless  a system  of  drainage  be  accompanied 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  it  will  not  only 
tiu’n  ont  useless  from  the  beginning,  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  will  become  absolutely  injurious.  It 
is  a great  misfortune,  in  our  opinion,  that  tho 
Edinburgh  water  supply  is  in  tho  hands  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  not,  as  in  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  other  towns,  in  the  bands  of  the 
corporation.  For  example,  every  Edinburgh 
police  bill  which  passes  through  Parliament 
makes  domestic  cleanliness  more  urgent  and 
imperative;  every  water  company’s  Act  renders 
tho  process  more  difficult  and  unmanageable. 
Tho  one  body  lays  down  a system  of  main 
sowers  ; but  the  other  refuses  au  ounce  of  water 
to  flush  them.  Tho  consequence  is,  that  in  hot 
and  dry  weather  the  Edinburgh  sewers,  no 
matter  in  what  quarter  of  the  town,  become 
intolerably  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  tho  inhabitants.  Of  course,  under  the  present 
constitution  of  parliamentary  committees  on 
private  bills,  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  harmony 
is  preserved.  But  here  wc  think  is  a genuine 
case  of  antagonism — discreditable  alike  to  the 
Edinburgh  town  council,  the  water  company,  and 
the  Government.  A systematic  and  copious  flush- 
ing of  all  the  sewers  and  dirty  closes  in  Edinburgh 
would,  we  are  perfectly  certam,  reduce  the  death- 
rate  of  the  city  2 or  3 per  1,000  per  annum. 
And  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  might  be 
eftected  if  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town  wore 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  Wo  have  no  hesi- 
tatiou  in  saying  that  tho  supply  of  water  to  the 
Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  from  whatever  point  of 
vnew  it  may  be  regarded,  is  a great  disgrace  to 
the  city.  Yet  there  is  not  a single  word  said  on 
tho  subject  in  Dr.  Littlejohn’s  sanitary  report. 
The  fact  is,  we  rather  dislike  tho  tone  of  apology 
andconleurderosu  whieh  that  gentleman’s  other- 
wise able  and  perspicuous  report  sometimes  as- 
sumes. It  is  not  the  business  of  a medical 
officer  of  health  to  moke  things  pleasant  to  the 
local  authorities.  His  functions  are  in  our  opinion 
of  a higher  order. 

Finally,  w’O  must  observe  that  nothing  is  said 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  New 
Town,  or  the  disgusting  condition  of  the  gas- 
works; but  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exhaust  tho  subject  in  one  address.  If  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  cellars  and  tho  common 
stairs,  and  the  water-closets  which  are  ventilated 
into  tho  common  stairs,  wo  must  say  that  tho 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh  stands  as  much  in 


need  of  reform  as  tho  Old  Town ! As  for  the 
gas-works,  they  have  ruined  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood  amongst  other  things.  No  loyal  subject  of 
her  Majesty — not  even  Scotchmen,  we  believe — 
could  recommend  her  to  eat  and  sleep  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  aud  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  We  may  return  to  this  subject.  In 
the  meantime,  with  these  slight  criticisms,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  taken  as  they  are  meant,  in. 
good  part,  we  leave  the  subject.  But  we  must 
not  omit  to  congratulate  the  Lord  Provost  on  his 
intended  provisions  against  overcrowding.  This 
salutary  object,  onr  readers  know,  we  have  had 
our  humble  share  in  promoting;  but  those  alone 
who,  during  many  years  of  anxious  labour  and 
tedious  reiteration,  have  stuck  to  their  point,  and 
at  length  carried  it,  can  experience  the  feelings 
of  pleasure  aud  gratification  with  which  we  ob- 
serve the  reform  spreading.  On  tho  subject  of 
cow  “ byres,”  too,  against  which  in  the  hcai’t  of 
a town  we  have  always  vehemently  protested, 
we  observe  that  much  good  may  be  eftected.  For 
tho  rest,  we  trust  Mr.  Chambers  will  proceed  in 
his  course  of  reformation  with  his  characteristic 
vigour  and  energy,  at  tho  same  time  in  a con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  W'ithout  rashness  or  precipi- 
tation. It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
an  opportunity  before  him  of  which  many  a 
patriotic  Scotchman  might  envy  him,  but  which, 
few  could  exercise  so  well.  Indeed,  the  whole 
nation  at  this  moment  must  feel  interested  in 
the  city  over  which  he  presides,  since  it  is  pos- 
sible that  ho  may  be  the  instrument  of  adding 
to  her  romantic  history  and  her  extraordinary 
beauty  something  of  the  indispensable  qualities 
of  domestic  virtue  and  personal  cleanliness. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STYLES. 

The  history  of  an  art,  like  that  of  a science, 
can  scarcely  he  followed  with  interest  or 
accuracy  unless  tho  exponent  of  its  coui’se  at 
least,  not  to  say  Lis  reader,  has  steadily  ia  mind 
throughout,  tho  ideal  of  the  art  or  science  in  a 
condition  of  ultimate  or  proximate  perfection. 
Life  is  too  short,  the  competition  of  other  attrac- 
tions too  lively  for  every  mistake  aud  misgrowth 
to  be  chronicled  in  full  detail.  It  is  well  to  bo 
warned  of  them,  and  to  have  marks  set  at  'what 
points  the  first  explorers  went  astray,  and  note 
made  of  how  they  came  to  do  so,  aud  with  what 
general  consequences  of  delay  aud  disaster  ; but 
these  cautions  aro  most  advantageously  set  down 
on  the  corrected  and  completed  map.  With  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  doveluped  theory  of 
mechanics  in  possession,  wo  glance  with  height- 
ened interest  and  insight  over  tho  adventures  of 
successive  discoverers,  and  measui’e  readily  and 
exactly  the  direction  and  extent  of  then-  services 
or  their  errors ; aud  so  if  we  would  recognise 
promptly  tho  true  place  of  successive  phases  of 
Gothic  architecture,  wc  shall  do  well  to  keep 
before  ns  the  idealised  models  of  its  best  and 
ripest  manifestations.  Neither  art,  nor  science, 
nor  politics,  ever  close  their  histories,  but  the 
histories  have  their  pauses, — their  epochs, — and 
epochs  of  varying  value.  Our  interest  clings 
about  the  epochs  of  most  brilliaut  characteristics, 
and  indeed  recurs  to  history  for  little  else  than 
to  gain  knowledge  by  what  concert  of  events 
such  epochs  were  brought  round,  or  to  follow 
with  sympathetic  feelings  the  process  of  their 
tlissolntion. 

Tho  epochs  of  architecture  are  the  completions 
of  styles, — a proximate  completion  at  least,  of 
styles,  at  once  char’acteristic  aud  excellent.  I 
say  proximate  at  least;  for,  as  wc  liave  seen  in  the 
case  of  Anglo-Norman  ai’chitecturo,  forms  may 
arise  and  fall  into  systems  so  po.sitively  pro- 
nounced and  of  such  intrinsic  excellence  as  to 
merit  to  be  called  styles,  and  yet  perish  prema- 
turely, though  it  may  be  to  give  place  to  better. 

The  change  from  Anglo-Noiman  to  Early 
English  stylo  was  made,  to  a great  extent,  by 
translation  rather  than  transition.  If  wo  take 
tho  Norman  designs  and  make  no  more  altera- 
tions in  them  iban  follow  of  necessity  by  substi- 
tuting pointed  arches  for  round,  aud  giving 
mouldings  a studied  iu  place  of  a crude  section 
or  profile,  we  may  easily  be  surpriged  at  finding 
how  little  more  remains  to  do  to  eflect  the  full 
change.  Indeed,  it  will  appear  that  some  of 
these  transformations  carry  us  on  beyond  tho 
Early  English,  and  well  into  tho  period  of  tho 
more  truly  and  fully-developed  Gothic.  Tho 
germs  of  both  these  later  styles  wore  hidden  in 
the  earlier,  and  the  significance  of  the  earlier 
germ  will  be  best  nppi’eciated  by  duo  recognition 
of  the  mature  growth  aud  bloom. 
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Round-arch  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  then, 
already  pre-figures  the  coming  contrasts  by 
examples  of  allegiauco  to  the  contrasted  systems 
of  stories  and  of  compartments, — to  the  pre- 
dominance of  tho  horizoutal  or  vertical  lines  of 
division. 

The  chapel  in  tho  'White  Tower  of  London 
may  be  taken  as  a small  and  simple  example  : 
another,  near  at  hand,  is  tho  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great, — of  the  story  arrangement 
in  which  no  vertical  lines  are  employed  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  correspondence  of  tho  upper 
and  lower  arches.  Still  less  are  any  continua- 
tions of  such  lines  carried  up  tho  sides  of  the 
plain  barrel  vault ; tho  vault  lies,  wo  may  say, 
like  a lid  upon  the  upper  story  of  arches,  as  that 
is  set  again  upon  the  level  wall  above  the  lower 
aeries,  and  its  long  plain  unbroken  surface,  not 
only  is  congruous  with,  but  challenges  a like 
length  of  unbroken  parallel  lines  in  tho  walls 
that  it  rests  upon. 

In  other  more  important  examples,  from 
Waltham  Abbey  to  Durham  Cathedral,  the  same 
principle  is  largely  and  grandly  predominant, 
albeit  that  slender  attached  shafts  may  rise  on 
the  face  of  alternate  divisions,  either  from  the 
gronnd  or  from  a corbel, — assertions  faint,  but 
even  now  ambitions  of  the  rival  and  ultimately 
victorious  tendency. 

On  tho  other  hand,  tho  nave  of  Ely  gives  the 
most  pronounced  exemplification  in  round-arch 
Norman  of  predominance  of  tho  vertical  divi- 
sions. It  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  intention  of 
the  architect  was  to  cover  this  nave  with  a 
wooden  roof,  or,  rather,  ceiling;  but,  still,  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  for  a conviction,  and 
as  spans  quite  as  wide  had  already  been 
vaulted,  wc  may  allow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
If  the  design  be,  in  fact,  completed  by  a groined 
vault,  we  should  have  a perfectly  congruous 
result,  tho  marked  vertical  lines  that  divide  the 
walls  into  compartments  from  floor  to  springing 
of  vault,  being  duly  acknowledged  by  upward 
continuation  of  edges  of  groins,  or  even  of  groin 
ribs. 

The  admittedly  meet  important  and  charac- 
teristic feat  of  completed  Gothic  was  to  recog- 
nise the  expressive  valne  and  superiority  of  this 
motive,  and  to  apply  it  with  exhaustive  strict- 
ness. In  its  fullest  expression,  the  vaulting- 
shaft  continuous  from  floor  to  springing  carried 
up  with  it  anticipations  not  only  of  transverse 
but  of  diagonal  ribs,  and  even  of  the  ribs  or 
mouldings  of  the  nook  of  the  clerestory;  and 
the  general  result  was  to  give  tho  most  marked 
impression  of  the  form  and  proportion  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  nave,  and  of  a succes- 
sion of  nave  compartments  of  which  the  dividing 
shafts  ranged  on  either  side  like  tho  set  and 
orderly  standards  of  an  avenue.  Tho  propriety 
of  this  arrangement  was  in  fact  not  a little 
assisted  by  the  ritual  tendency  to  give  the  nave 
more  and  more  the  character  of  an  avenue  lead- 
ing to  a sanctuary,  and  less  and  leas  that  of  an 
apartment.  Thus  also  the  gradual  subordina- 
tion, to  the  verge  of  suppression,  of  the  triforium 
even  as  a story,  was  perfectly  consistent  when 
tho  great  gallery  of  the  earlier  cathedrals  fell 
out  of  use  ; and  was,  in  fact,  given  up. 

In  the  new  and  highly  elaborated  forms  that 
accompanied  tbe  full  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch,  tho  so-called  Early  English  style  held  on 
with  much  favour  to  tbe  system  of  tho  stories, 
but  had  to  combat,  and  did  not  always  or  even 
often  struggle  successfully  against  tbe  tenden- 
cies inherent  in  tho  genius  of  the  style,  or  at 
least  in  its  adopted  detail,  and  so  failed  in  the  last 
condiiicn  of  success,  a just  self-confidence  and 
vigorous  self-assertion.  The  value  of  the  con- 
tinuous shaft  from  floor  to  springing  was  never 
even  recognised,  still  less  seized,  emphasized, 
enhanced,  as  in  the  completed  Gothic,  and 
thence  the  Early  English  nave  lacks — and  in  con- 
sistency was  bound  to  justify  the  lack  of — appro- 
priate expression  as  au  avenue  ; whereas  it  un- 
awares or  weakly,  usually  claims  to  be  an 
avenue  both  by  its  great  length,  and  often  by  the 
story  of  the  triforium,  in  favour  of  which  verti- 
cality  is  sacrificed,  being  a nonentity,  after  all, 
as  a gallery  of  occupation. 

In  choirs  and  presbyteries  wliich  are  avowedly 
apartments,  the  incongruilies  are  not  so  great. 
Stalls  conceal  the  piers  t tbe  length  is  not  so 
exaggerated;  and  here  the  style  wliich  has  made 
some  noble  efforts  might  have  achieved  its  com- 
plete and  blameless  triumph,  had  it  dared  to 
pronounce  the  triforium  as  an  avaikible  gallery, 
and  then  taken  thought,  and  so  modified  the 
bearing  as  well  ns  the  proportions  of  the 
vaulting  as  not  to  challengo  of  necessily  a 
reminiscence  of  allegiance  due  to  the  vertical. 
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As  regards  tho  triforium,  it  iu  many  cases  re- 
tains at  least  the  appearance  of  a practicable 
gallery  for  occupation,  and  then  its^  rhythniical 
correspondence  with  piers,  reinforced  by  aid 
from  immediate  superposition,  is,  with  but  rarest 
exception,  snAiciently  declared.  To  tbeir  joint 
grouping  the  spacing  of  the  vaiilb  conoids  cor- 
responds ; it  is  in  the  articulation  of  those  with  the 
system  that  the  consistency  fails,  when  it  does 
fail,  which  is  much  too  frequently.  The  Sledi- 
sevnls  themselves  disagreed  so  remarkably  in  the 
management  of  this,  that  modern  modesty  need 
not  decline  to  have  or  to  express  an  opinion  of 
its  own.  At  Canterbury,  the  vault  springs  from 
a level  with  the  triforium  capitals  ; but  it  is 
provided  with  a shaft,  and  the  case  does  not  un- 
equivocally belong  to  the  Early  English  in- 
stances. The  repudiation  of  the  true  vaulting 
shaft  being  accepted,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  consistency  of  the  style, — the 
expression  of  direct  down-press  of  a higher  story 
on  a lower  as  its  basement,  demanded  that  the 
vault  conoid  should  descend  clear  within  the 
string-course  that  crowns  the  triforium  story, 
and  that  all  its  projections  beyond  this  should  be 
manifestly  but  toe  decorative  surface  mouldings. 
By  tbe  schemes  that  were  adopted,  we  get  in 
one  form  or  another  au  overlap  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  systems  that  vitiate  both.  Tho 
' conoid  starts  visibly  from  a corbel  in  front  of  the 
wall, — sometimes  at  considerable  height  above 
tho  clerestory  string-course,  sometimes  from 
spandrel  of  triforium,  or  even  from  a level  as  low 
as  its  capitals.  Again,  the  bearing  corbel  shaft 
has  its  own  corbel  at  all  intermediate  points  be- 
tween the  lowest  points  of  the  spandrels  of  the 
pier,  and  of  tho  triforium  arches.  The  ribs  of 
tho  conoid  also  converge  so  nearly  to  a point, 
that  tho  breadth  demanded  for  a base  of  super- 
position disappears. 

The  crossing  of  the  triforium  string-course  by 
the  slight  shaft  as  it  descends  to  its  corbel,  does 
little  to  impair  the  value  of  tho  marked  horizon- 
tal line ; as  little  does  it  break  tho  orderly 
sequence  of  triforium  piers  which  promise  a 
varied  repetition  of  tho  pier  story  above, — but 
as  the  invited  eye  rises  to  coTuplete  tho  compari- 
son, it  is  met  by  the  not  inconsiderable  shoulders 
of  tho  intrusive  conoids  which  hustle,  without 
respect,  the  parallel  clerestory  string-course, 
with  no  gain  to  themselves  but  the  acquisition 
of  a slippcd-down  appearance,  and  a presump- 
tuous forfeiture  of  obligation  to  the  able  and  ex- 
pecting pile  of  level  stories,  out  of  complaisance 
to  a decorative  detail  that  for  its  own  iiart  docs 
not  pretend  to  be  anytliiug  more. 

Id  is  to  this  apparent  descent  of  the  vault 
that  we  would  ascribe  a good  deal  of  that  efl’ecfc 
of  lowness  in  Early  English  vaults,  that  neither 
more  recollection  of  the  height  of  other  styles 
nor  the  actual  restriction  of  the  dimensions 
suflices  to  account  for.  The  offence  is,  that  wo 
feel  them,  not  absolutely,  but  disproportionately 
low  ; and  the  question  of  interest  is,  where  does 
this  peccant  disproportion  lie  ? This  is  not  far 
to  seek ; it  is  to  be  flmnd  in  tbe  defective  or 
intermittent  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  grada- 
tion, especially  in  the  cardinal  respect  of  spans 
and  altitudes.  As  necessarily  ns  tho  ear  in 
music  will  be  dissatisfied  with  a key-note  that 
pretends  to  conclude  tho  melody  independently 
of  the  leading  note,  will  the  eye  and  the  sympa- 
thies remain  discontented  in  architecture  when 
tho  most  salient  proportion  of  the  building  is 
not  duly  led  up  to  by  some  easy  intermediate 
step.  This  subject,  however,  cannot  bo  pursued 
at  length  here;  suffice  it  to  point  to  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  at  Salisbury  tho  proportions  of 
the  main  section  of  the  nave  are  combined  with 
the  narrow  lancet  windows  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
tho  ungracefully  depressed  including  arches  of 
tho  triforium,  on  the  other. 

In  tho  eastern  half  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
tho  tendencies  of  the  Story  and  the  Compartment 
meet,  and  whirl  as  in  a very  dddy.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  Purbeck  shafts  from  capitals  of 
piers  to  spring  of  vault,  William  of  Sens  gave  a 
certain  adumbration  of  tho  value  of  verticality, 
especially  as  on  intermediate  piers  another  of 
these  dark  conspicuously  relieved  shafts  con- 
tinues to  the  floor.  But  the  principle  of  tho 
stories  is,  in  fact,  still  retained  by  thus  piling 
one  iedependent  shaft  upon  another;  and  the  eye 
tracks  the  lines  of  capitals  instead  of  the  string- 
courses, and  recognises  the  adherence  to  a double 
tier,  which  is  expressed  in  the  strongest  way  iu 
tho  superposed  tiers  of  shafts  of  like  range  with 
pier  and  triforium  capitals,  that  encircle  tbe 
great  piers  of  the  crossing. 

Within  tho  five  years  that  followed,  during 
which  English  William  went  on  with  the  work  of 


his  disabled  master,  the  confusion  had  subsided  ; 
whatever  may  have  been  due  to  the  foreign 
architect,  who  even  in  his  own  work  shows  him- 
self decidedly  progressive,  it  is  gi-atifying  to  find 
that  under  English  hands  was  first  struck  in 
England  with  clearness  and  decision  tho  key- 
note of  the  pure  "W’rtical  style.  In  the  corona 
that  completed  the  works  iu  llSl,  wo  find  the 
vaulting  shaft  made  consistently  continuous 
from  floor  to  springing  ; and  regarding  England 
alone,  wo  are  carried  at  once,  as  by  a leap 
across  the  centuries,  past  all  tho  elaborately 
enriched  developments  of  the  Early  English 
stylo,  to  the  model  of  a bay  that  taken  alouo 
is  tho  advanced  germ  of  a highly-organised  and 
purely  Gothic  catbcdral. 

Noble  and  admirablo,  in  spite  of  all  defects, 
is  tbe  style  that  wo  call  Early  English ; but 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  veiy  concert  of  French 
and  English  genius,  under  which  we  seo  its  in- 
distinct commencements  at  Canterbury,  was  re- 
quired to  bring  it  back  from  its  wanderings,  not 
to  say  vagaries,  and  so  conclude  its  history  by 
conferring  its  highest  correction.  The  vertical 
and  tho  horizontal  distributions  which  meet,  con- 
test, and  at  last  part  company,  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  were  destined  to  meet  again,  after 
many  an  active  decad  of  experience  and  trial, 
in  tbe  not  less  sacred  aud  imperial  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  Hero  French  design  again  ap- 
peared on  English  ground,  and  worked  with  no 
careless  regard  to  English  models;  tho  result  is 
that  noble  structure, which  we  cannot  enter  with- 
out recognising  a stylo  instinct  with  tho  spirit  of 
beauty  that  reigns  in  Ely  choir,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
wich, and  Salisbury ; but  with  every  discord 
harmonized,  and  almost  all  tho  perfections  of  the 
aspiring  expression  that  claims  verticality  as  its 
living  organ,  added  to  it  for  a royal  dower. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Tut:  group  of  buildings  around  tho  Exchange, 
of  which  group  it  is  the  centre  or  nucleus,  is  pro- 
bably that  iu  which  the  greatest  wealth  has  been 
expended  and  tho  greatest  effort  at  effect  been 
made.  Whether  the  impression  created  bo  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  sums  lavished  ui.>on  the 
ornamentation  depends  entirely  upon  what  tho 
observer  sets  value  ou  or  store  by.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a stranger,  ou  a first  visit  to  the  town, 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  signs  of 
wealth  of  which  these  buildings  may  be  taken 
as  tho  emblems.  To  the  majority,  . costliness  is 
all  sufficient,  and  in  the  battle  of  life  ho  who  has 
the  biggest  house,  tho  gi-catest  number  of  ser- 
vants, the  finest  horses, — he  who  gives  the  most 
extravagant  spreads  and  the  choicest  wines, — is 
considered  tho  better  and  happier  man  and  a 
decidedly  lucky  fellow.  But  what  has  all  this 
to  do  with  architecture  ? More  than  at  first 
may  be  apparent ; for  those  to  whom  theso  things 
— not  to  say  vanities — are  the  sole  aim  and 
object  of  life,  constituting  a very  low  ideal,  must 
necessarily  bo  impressed  most  with  external 
flash  and  bounce.  True!  — costliness,  though 
not  a necessary  adjunct  of  good  taste,  forms 
tho  sinews  with  wliich  the  greatest  effects  can 
be  produced;  and  happy  the  man  who,  when  ho 
has  thoroughly  mastered  his  profession, — but 
not  till  then,  — can  have  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  views  without  the  depression 
caused  by  tho  miserable  cheese-paring  which  so 
often  forms  an  clement  in  domestic  architecture. 
While  plenty  of  money  is  a sine  qua  non  for  tho 
production  of  gi'eat  monumental  works  of  art, 
wo  would  w'ish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that,  if  tho  art  employed  is  a mere  hap-hazard 
ahuliliug  about  in  the  dark,  without  a central 
guiding-light  to  steer  by,  the  greater  the  expen- 
diture  tho  more  worthless  the  result.  Tho 
plainest  brick  warehouse  iu  the  town  is  infin- 
nitely  superior,  as  a building,  to  that  largo 
agglomeration  of  protruding  plate-glass  bub- 
bles in  Water-street,  termed  Oriel  Chambers. 
Did  we  not  see  this  vast  abortion — which  would 
be  depressing  were  it  not  ludicrous— with  our 
own  eyes,  wc  should  havo  doubted  tho  possi- 
bility of  its  existence.  Where  aud  in  what  are 
tho  beauties  supposed  to  lie  ? That  is  a ques- 
tion which  has  troubled  us  in  our  dreams,  and 
the  more  wc  stidve  to  comprehend  it  tho  further 
we  are  from  a solution  of  the  difficulty.  Could 
we  speak  in  the  singular  number,  we  should 
exclaim  with  Hamlet,  “ Oh,  my  prophetic  soul — 
my  UDcle ! ” for  surely  the  design  must  havo 
been  inspired  by  a pawnbroker,  tho  tastes  are 
so  similar. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  ruling  principles  of 
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composition,  this  building  is  worth  a little  close 
study.  The  inspiring  motive— the  happy  thought 
has  been  the  term  “Oriel;”  and  truly  it  is  a 
poetic  word,  and  one  conveying  visions  of  fine 
old  gabled  manses,  rich  in  carving  and  corbels, 
but  richer  in  the  lovely  covering  of  grey  and 
green — mural  paintings  by  nature — touches  by 
the  mellow  hand  of  time.  An  oriel  window  is 
an  inspiring  object;  but  a row  of  windows 
falsely  so  called,  all  bad  to  commence  with,  and 
all  exactly  alike,  is  the  reverse.  Did  wo  say  a 
row  ? — wo  should  bavo  said  a tier  of  rows — a 
sight  to  make  the  angels  weep.  If  from  the 
hubbies  wo  pass  onr  eye  up  to  what  is  called  the 
sky-lioe,  it  is,  perhaps,  if  anything,  still  more 
execrable.  From  the  curved  copings,  which  in 
the  meagrest  versions  of  the  debased  Elizabethan, 
could  not  pass  muster,  up  to  tho  shapeless, 
apiritless  pinnacles,  all  is  bad.  It  is  really — if 
we  are  to  do  good — no  use  mincing  the  matter, 
and  wo  sincerely  hope  this  edifice  will  prove 
imique  in  its  way,  and  the  first  and  last  in  such 
a style.  In  the  face  of  so  much  vulgarity,  wo 
almost  forget  what  the  laws  of  composition  are, 
and  their  artistic  interpretation,  which,  if  not 
felt,  cannot  be  seeti.  What  would  the  public 
say  if  Mr.  Gye  were  to  treat  them  with  an  ■ 
opera  containing  only  two  airs,  the  plot  of  the  . 
piece  being,  that  they  should  alternate  with 
each  other'  at  regular  intervals,  and  wind  up 
with  a grand  flourish  of  kettle-drums,  brass 
trumpets,  and  penny  whistles?  To  say  that 
variety  is  essential  im  a composition  is  only  a 
weak  way  of  expressing  what  we  want  to  say. 
There  should  be  a central  and  governing  idea — 
a rising  and  falling  in  the  cadences, — tho  divine 
music  of  form.  There  should  be  feeling— there 
should  bo  sentiment — there  should  be  light  and 
shadow  and  varied  masses,  all  tending  round, 
and  all  helping  towards  a grand  and  inspiring 
effect.  The  pervading  sentiment  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  place.  It  may  be  qniet, 
leposing,  retiring.  It  may  be  bustling,  enliven- 
ing, and  mentally  excitative.  It  may  be  dignified, 
in  solid  masses,  or  take  any  other  form  the  fancy 
may  choose;  but  should  always  be  manly, 
thoughtful,  and  honest  in  intention. 

To  draw  a contrast,  let  us  now  examine  the 
Albany,  in  Oldball-strcet,  which,  unfortunately 
for  local  talent,  is  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  a gentle- 
man distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  growth 
in  leaves  and  flowers  to  decorative  pxirposcs.  To 
those  who  have  studied  architecture,  the  first  i 
glimpse  of  this  building  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  has  the  ring  of  tho  true  metal  about  it — 
the  guinea  stamp — tho  goldsmith’s  mark.  Yet, 
how  simple  is  tho  combination  of  the  masses 
and  even  how  regulai-  the  wall-voids.  The  gene- 
ral form  is  what  is  called  Italian ; but  it  is,  in 
constructive  spirit,  more  Gothic  tbau  otherwise. 
Examine  any  part  of  the  design  and  the  motive 
is  apparent,  easy,  and  plain  of  comprehension. 
To  those  who  do  not  understand  artistic  terms  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  explain  wbat 
breadth  means;  but  if  they  will  study  this  eleva- 
tion, and  it  makes  the  right  impression  on  the 
mind,  they  will  at  once  feel  it.  This  is  the  more 
strange,  for  the  voids  are  larger  than  usual,  and 
it  is  usually  considered  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  breadth  that  there  should  be 
abundance  of  wall  surface.  In  the  Italian,  or 
Cinque-Cento  period  breadth  is  an  important 
element,  .and  it  is  mostly  obtained  by  extent  of 
wall  surface  and  small  openings.  In  Italy  small 
windows— such  is  tho  strength  of  sunlight— are 
a necessity ; so  that  the  Italian  masters  bad,  on 
4.hi8  score,  no  difficulties  to  contend  against.  In 
Liverpool,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true 
Italian  effect  may  be  seen  by  those  desirous  of 
studying  the  matter,  in  the  range  of  warehouses 
cn  the  south  side  of  Cooper’s-row,  close  to  the 
•Sailors’  Home.  Though  not,  in  other  respects, 
worthy  of  notice,  and  ornamented  with  vile 
cement  dressings,  those  buildings  may  yet  serve 
as  an  illustration.  In  the  Albany,  the  architect 
has  had  to  encounter  difficulties  of  a severer 
•kind ; and  it  is  wonderful  the  breadth  and  soli- 
dity that  has  been  attained,  considering  the 
small  width  of  the  interspaces  between  tho  win- 
dows,  and  is  instructive  as  showing  that,  when 
extent  of  surface  cannot  be  obtained, — the  effect 
which  is  hero  so  remarkable  may  bo  arrived  at 
by  depth — depth  of  reveal  that  will  display  to 
the  eye  at  once  the  real  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  base  is  solid  and  massive,  very  pro- 
perly constructed  in  stonework ; and  though  wo 
confess  not  to  liking  what  is  called  rustication — or 
a torturing  of  the  joints  of  the  stone — a cutting 
.away  of  the  bed — and  we  are  not  partial  to  key- 
stones, which,  by  a popular  fallacy,  are  con- 


siderod  so  essential  to  the  stability  of  a building, 
the  treatment  of  this  basement  is  in  the  least 
objectionable  form.  On  tho  ground  and  first 
floor  are  ranges  of  very  large  windows,  the  lower 
with  segmental  heads,  the  upper  with  semicircular 
heads  filled  in  with  segmental  tympana.  Above 
this,  the  windows  are  diminished  in  size,  a treat- 
ment founded  in  common-sense  practice  and 
conducive  to  dignity  of  effect.  It  is  here  that 
the  brick  groundwork  is  most  apparent.  Sur- 
mounting the  whole  is  a large  and  massive 
comice,  simply  and  well  designed  of  tho  sort, 
and  quite  in  character  with  the  rest  of  tho  build- 
ing. We  admit  that  we  are  not  partial  to  heavy 
cornices.  See  the  abortion  at  the  corner  of 
Oldhall-atreet  and  Chapel-street,  that  huge 
coropo  monstrosity  under  whose  shadow  we  never 
pass  without  a shudder.  Their  use  is  not  so 
apparent  as  we  could  wish ; but,  if 'we  adopt  the 
Italian  form,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  are  to 
avoid  employing  them.  In  The  Albany  the 
comiciono  has  the  additional  defect  of  a very 
common  balustraded  parapet — the  weakest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  design.  But  let  that  pass,  for 
we  should  feel  grateful  to  the  architect  who  has 
aflbrded  ns  so  much  to  admire.  Now,  as  a mat- 
ter of  comparison,  contrast  all  this  with  Oriel 
Chambers.  It  is  at  once  simpler  and  more 
varied,  and,  as  our  eye  passes  upwards,  we  per- 
ceive the  rising  and  falling — tho  true  architec- 
tural cadences  — the  diversity  in  tho  masses 
crowned  by  the  dignified  and  governing  corni- 
Clone.  The  constructive  principles  are  Gothic, 
because  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  most 
striking  points  of  the  construction  for  decorative 
effect.  The  arches  and  spandrels  are  of  solid 
stone,  as  also  arc  all  those  portions  which,  from 
the  weight  to  be  carried,  are  supposed  to  demand 
it.  There  is  no  unmeaning  copying  of  forms  of 
other  buildings.  It  is  evident  that  each  part 
has  been  designed  only  with  reference  to  the 
position  it  should  hold  in  the  general  composi- 
tion, and  the  incised  decoration  adopted — a stylo 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Colling — conduces  to 
the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the 
inspiriting  sharp  points  of  light  and  shadow,  to 
the  avoidance  of  monotony.  The  little  discs 
and  semi-spheres  of  polished  granite  are  taste- 
fully introduced,  and  tho  door-case,  though  com- 
mon in  form,  is  well  designed.  In  fact,  all 
difficulties  have  been  met  in  tho  simplest  and 
most  straightforward  manner.  There  is  no  la- 
borious straiuing  after  effect  observable,  aud 
altogether  it  is,  though  not  a stone  building,  one 
of  the  best  in  Liverpool. 

After  having  so  much  to  find  fault  with,  it  is 
a real  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  point  to  an  archi- 
tectural example — even  while  candidly  confess- 
ing that  the  style  employed  is  not  the  one  wo 
consider  best  suited  for  civic  purposes — possess- 
ing in  itself  elements  of  a high  class  of  art ; we 
ailnde  to  the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  in  Castle- 
street,  the  architect  of  which  any  one  conversant 
with  tho  peculiarity  of  his  works  would  at  once 
see  was  tho  late  Professor  Cockerell.  We  recol- 
lect well  tho  period  when  it  was  in  progress  of 
building — the  careful  solidity  and  genuine  nature 
of  its  construction — tho  evidences  of  thought 
everywhere  apparent,  and  tho  contrast  which  it 
then,  as  now,  displayed  in  comparison  to  the 
Commercial  Bank,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cook- 
street.  Tho  individuality  so  distinguishing  every 
line  and  moulding  we  take  to  bo  not  the  least  of 
its  merits.  We  feel  a pleasure  in  recognising 
the  old  master-band — a pleasure  arising  from 
the  same  source  that  in  a friend  those  delicate 
points  of  humour  and  wit  which  are  lost  upon 
the  outside  world  give  us  the  acutest  and  most 
genuine  delight.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  Thackeray, 
the  piquant,  incisive  wit,  combined  with — not- 
withstanding his  cynicism — the  most  delightfully 
genial  and  humorous  bonhomie,  expressed  in  the 
most  crystal,  clear  English,  are  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities, which  aflbrd  us  tho  most  discriminating 
pleasure.  But,  if  wo  did  not  know  Thackeray 
thoroughly  in  a literary  point  of  view,  could  we 
appreciate  him  to  the  same  extent  ? Most  cer- 
tainly not.  The  best,  most  artful,  and  most 
delicate  touches  would  be  in  a measure  lost. 
Tho  exact  impression  in  the  authoi'’s  mind  would 
fail  to  be  conveyed  to  us;  and  tho  same  is  true 
architecturally,  though  words  in  the  one  case  are 
the  more  expressive  mediums  of  communication, 
while  form,  material,  colour  are  those  only  at 
the  disposal  of  tho  architect.  Still,  notwith- 
standing there  exists  as  distinctive  an  indi- 
vidualicy  of  character  in  architecture  as  in  a 
literary  compositiou  ; though,  of  course,  the  witty 
or  the  humorous,  excepting  in  those  wonder- 
ful Mediasval  carvings,  is  not  the  phase  of  mind 
which  is  usually  represented.  The  character 


of  the  mind,  as  respects  the  delicacy  of  taste — 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  certain  forms — the  comprehension  of  the 
subletiea  of  analogies  in  natnre — the  manifest 
likings  and  dialikings  or  certain  characteristic 
traits  in  selection — appreciation  of  colour,  and 
preferences  arising  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
natural  confirmation  of  mind  of  the  designer, 
modified  and  developed  by  education — these,  all 
these,  to  tho  true  lover  of  art,  go  to  makeup  the 
unique  delight — the  totality  of  impressions  which 
follow  the  complicated  but  perfectly  analyzable 
emotions  created  in  the  sensitive  and  educated 
artistic  mind  by  the  sight  of  a beautiful  building. 
Can  we,  when  capable  of  distingoishing  these 
high  qualities,  oftentimes  combined  with  the 
tenderest  sentiments,  be  expected  to  fall  down 
and  worship  the  architectural  Baals  so  freely  set 
up  in  oar  high  places  in  all  their  deformed  coarse- 
ness?— Gods,  eachof  whom  says,  ‘ Look  at  me, 
how  big  and  strong  I am,  what  muscle,  what  power 
I possess,” — the  power  of  ugliness  ! “ Wbat  a 

display  I make — these  bracelets  cost  100,0001,, 
and  these  ear-rings  double  that  amount.  Oh! 
son  of  man,  am  I not  on  this  account  worthy  of 
thy  worship  ?”  Thou  art;  and  lots  of  true  wor- 
shippers  thou’It  find ; but  our  humble  selves  look 
up  to  something  purer,  and  greater,  and  higher 
than  thee,  and  we  cast  thee  from  us.  This  is 
the  poetic  view  of  it;  but  if  ye  prefer  a plain 
translation,  wo  say  that  such  low  and  sordid 
qualities  as  many  of  onr  hugest  buildings  possess 
cannot  possibly  please  the  palate  of  him  who  has 
tasted  better  things. 

There  are  four  banks  within  a small  circle  of 
the  Exchange,  and  another  further  off  on  the 
outside — the  Savings  Bank,  in  Bold-street,  a 
decided  outsider — which,  in  a measure,  afford  a 
good  illnstration  of  several  phases  of  architecture 
in  Liverpool,  and  the  different  degrees  of  in- 
dividuality which  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  in  a 
building.  As  a contrast  to  Cockerell’s  work,  the 
Commercial  Bank — with  the  exception  of  that  in 
Bold-street — affords  the  most  instructive  lesson; 
while  the  Mercantile  Bank,  in  Castle-street,  and 
the  National  Bank  and  offices  of  the  Liverpool 
Law  Association,  at  the  bottom  of  Cook-street, 
illustrate  two  styles  of  building  now  predomi- 
nating in  Liverpool, — tho  work  of  two  of  the 
leading  architects — leading,  at  all  events,  in 
point  of  extent  of  practice. 

While  the  Branch  Bank  of  England  is  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  application  of  Greek  taste  to 
modern  wants,  formingastyle  of  which  Cockerell 
was  the  introducer,  as  opposed  to  tho  vapid  copy- 
ing insipidities  of  the  Foster  school — a style  that 
was  born  and  died  out  with  him,  and  will  pro- 
bably not  again  be  introduced,  for  who  can  write 
epics  with  Homer  ? — it  still  (though  we  run  the 
chance  of  being  laughed  at  for  saying  so)  displays 
some  Gothic  spirit  in  the  motive  force  of  tho 
design.  Such  is  not  peculiar  to  this  one  design, 
but  tho  same  spirit  may  be  observed  in  the  exter- 
nal treatment  of  the  staircases  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  chambers, — an  essentially  Gothic 
idea.  There  is  a boldness  and  depth  about  the 
bank  the  more  strongly  marked  by  contrast  with 
the  pasteboard  pilasters  of  the  Commercial ; but 
the  difficulties  always  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
a columnar  style  before  pointed  out  exist  in  as 
much  force  as  ever,  though  they  have  been  well 
and  boldly  met.  The  massive  three-quarter 
columns  are  of  the  Doric  type,  and  enclose  two 
stories,  though  on  the  Cook-street  side  the  archi- 
tect has  coolly  and  properly  dismissed  them 
altogether.  The  mouldings  aud  details  are  pure, 
well  studied,  aud  far  from  wanting  in  origi- 
nality ; indeed,  considering  the  small  scope  such 
a style  affords,  it  is  on  this  point  most  worthy  of 
commendation.  Setting  aside  tho  question  of 
the  advisability  of  making  the  architectural 
character  of  a building  dependent  upon  features 
borrowed  from  temple  architectiire,  and  seeking 
light  and  shade  by  destroying  the  insular  func- 
tions of  the  original  column  by  attaching  it  to 
the  wall  to  which  it  can  have  no  true  affinity, 
and  is  simply  disruptive  in  effect,  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  this  edifice  ; and  we  cannot  with- 
hold praise  from  any  one  who,  it  is  clear,  worked 
from  honest  conviction,  though  the  limits  within 
which  ho  bound  himself  were  contracted,  not  to 
say  narrow.  Before  wo  leave  we  may  remark 
that  there  is  rather  a want  of  life  in  the  general 
effect,  arising  from  the  absence  of  carving.  It 
mainly  and  essentially  depends  upon  lines  and 
mouldings;  and  no  bnilding  can,  in  our  opinion, 
be  complete  as  a work  of  art  in  which  carving, 
whether  in  the  form  of  floral  decoration  or  figure 
sculpture,  is  absent  : no  amount  of  straight 
lines,  curves,  or  Greek  frets  can  ever  fill  the  void 
which  its  absence  occasions  though  in  many 
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•works  caiwing  mny  nnfortunatelj  be  looked 
■cpon  as  litfclo  less  than  an  eyesore. 

It  •would  be  useless  to  'u'aste  •raany  words  on 
the  Coinniercial  Bank  : the  'whole  thing  is  u 
mistake  ; and  the  preposterous  size  of  the  stones 
employed,  and  the  shallow  rustication  of  the 
basement,  combined  with  the  want  of  original 
spirit,  and  shallow  meagreness  of  the  whole 
belongings,  put  it  wiihont  the  pale  of  criticism. 

It  is  heart-rending  to  see  so  much  good  stone 
and  good  work  wasted  in  so  dull  a performance. 

The  Savings  Bank,  in  Bold-street,  is  of  the  same 
type — not  of  art,  for  art  would  not  own  cither — 
if  anything,  worse  in  taste. 

In  the  JLcroantilo  Bank,  we  first  introduce  to 
our  readers  a stylo  which  is  exercising  con- 
siderable in  llueucc  in  the  town, — whether  for  good 
or  evil  we  will  not  at  present  inquire.  It  Las 
not  a lai'gc  frontage,  and  possesses  the  not 
nncommon  defect  of  appearing  as  though  made 
in  lengths,  and  sawn  o^'  to  suit  consumers.  If 
every  building  were  designed  with  an 
dividuality  of  its  own,  what  a much  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  place  of  abode 
should  have  on  this — at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  in  some  respects  owing  to  the  art  of 
man — dull  earth.  Possibly,  we  know  not,  it 
may  be  merely  the  commencement  of  a larger 
design  ; but,  unyliovr,  the  propensity  to  build 
everything  in  raniycs  is  most  destructive  of 
architectural  eflcct:  it  is  a rag  and  remnant  of 
the  Palladian  ideas  of  the  last  century.  In  our 
opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than 
streets  designed  on  the  grand  scale,  according  to 
a fixed  plan,  as  in  Paris.  Bad  as  it  is,  we  prefer 
onr  own  arcliiteeture,  for  wo  do  get  occasional 
choice  morsels  j whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the 
whole  is  absorbed  in  one  grand  impression, 
which,  onco  made,  becomes  afterwards  inex- 
pressibly tiring.  Look  at  Lord-street,  in  which 
the  new’  lines  of  buildings,  tho  guide-books 
inform  us,  “ wore  built  to  elevations  prepared  by 
the  Corporation  Surveyor  at  tho  time,  of  -which 
Lord-street  and  South  John-street  aflbrd  the 
fairest  specimens.”  Fair  specimens,  truly  ! 

Then,  by  all  means,  let  us  have  ugliness,  for  the 
opposite  of  what  we  dislike  must  surely  please  ' principle. 

US.  Though  Lord-street  bo  a wide  street,  it  i 
would  be  difficult  to  find  within  the  whole  realm  I., 
anything  loss  entitled  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  address,  commenting  upon  its  extent  and  justly  cities  are  amongst  the  most  striking  resnlts 
of  architecture  than  tho  shallow,  meaningless,  appreciating  its  value  ; and  he  reviewed,  in  a engendered  by  the  necessities  of  rapidly  in- 
original  compo  fronts  which  our  Corporate  large  and  philosophical  spirit,  its  system  of : creasing  and  closely  crowded  population,  and 
talent,  in  its  desire  for  uniformity,  has  ruthlessly  management, and  the  commercial  economy  which  , may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  eco- 

it  had  produced. 

Jlr.  Locke  in  like  manner  selected  for  his  snb- 


engiueera  of  Franco,  Gennany,  and  America, 
formidable  rivals  to  the  engineers  of  this 
country. 

ncre  it  has  always  been  found  that  friendly 
and  honourable  rivalry  among  members  of  the 
profession  has  been  on  tho  whole  beneficial  to 
science  and  to  engineering  progress,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  same  result  will  follow  the 
more  extended  rivalry  which  we  shall  have  now 
to  meet  from  the  engineers  of  every  nation.  At 
the  same  time  this  consideration  renders  it  our 
especial  duty  to  take  care, that  the  distinguished 
and  leading  position  -which  has  been  so  well 
maintained  by  our  great  predecessors,  shall  not 
be  lowered  by  those  who  come  after  them. 

Jly  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  addressed 
you  chietiy  upon  the  iuterestiiig  topics  and  works 
of  their  own  time;  and  with  so  large  a field 
demanding  their  attention,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  devote  themselves  mainly  to  describe 
the  past  and  to  indicate  in  outlino  the  features 
of  greatest  interest  in  the  present. 

My  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  McClean,  gave 
to  the  Institution  a description  of  the  remark- 
able results  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
general  iutrodnetion  of  railways  into  England  in 
combination  with  steam-power,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  their  influence  on  the  increase  of  its 
material  prosperity  and  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Hawkshaw'  pointed  out  the  rapidly  in 
creasing  importance  of  wrought  iron  for  engi- 
neering works,  with  the  promise  of  new  applica- 


vanced  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
the  physical  and  moral  obstacles  which  to  some 
experienced  minds  have  appeared  all  but  insu- 
perable. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  the  temporary 
railway  being  consti-ucted  over  its  summit,  will 
continue  to  bo  watched  with  interest  by  all 
engineers,  and  it  may  yet  be  a question  how  far 
the  mode  of  traction  which  has  been  adopted  for 
the  temporary  railway  will  prove  to  be  the  best. 
The  modified  locomotive  has,  no  doubt,  with  tho 
aid  of  a central  rail  succeeded  in  surmounting 
gradients  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  to 
be  more  severe  than  compatible  with  the  econo- 
mical use  of  the  locomotive  engine  ; hut  further 
experience  is  still  required,  and  the  results  of 
tho  trial  -will  be  vN-atched  with  great  interest,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  doubted  that  conditions  will 
continue  to  present  themselves  to  which  the 
ordinary  locomotive  engine  cannot  conveniently 
be  applied. 

In  many  of  the  proposed  and  future  designs  of 
bridges  over  or  under  great  rivers  and  estuaries, 
no  novelty  in  the  principles  of  construction  -may 
probably  bo  required  ; but  in  other  cases  the 
mere  magnitude  alone  will  demand  new  arrange- 
ments and  combinations,  and  may  possibly  also 
suggest  the  use  of  steel,  for  parts  or  tho  whole 
of  the  structure. 

The  docks  and  warehouses  of  our  groat  com- 
mercial cities  are  rapidly  advancing  in  import- 
ance, and  are  constantly  demanding  increased 


tions  of  steel ; and  the  fact  and  consequences  of , facilities  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exigencies 
the  increasing  speed  of  railways  and  steam- ' of  trade;  and  for  this  purpose  every  possible 
boats.  j resource  of  steam  machinery,  and  hydraulic  and 

Mr.  Bidder,  after  defining  the  object  and  scope  ' pneumatic  mechanism,  will  have  to  bo  taxed 
of  the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  to  be  “ to  to  obtain  convenient  and  adequate  power  and 
take  up  the  results  discovered  by  the  abstract  expedition. 

mathematician,  the  chemist,  and  the  geologist,  i The  new  scheme  of  river  approaches  at  Liver- 
and  to  apply  them  practically  for  the  com-  ^ pool  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proposals  of 
mercial  advantage  of  the  world  at  large modern  times  for  its  boldness  in  grappling  with 
illustrated  his  views  by  selecting  the  examples  ' the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  a pressing 
of  hydrodynamical  science  and  hydraulic  engi-  ' want,  and  tlie  complete  solution  of  a difficult 
necring,  for  tho  puiposo  of  pointing  out  the  problem.  It  is  understood  that  the  engineer  of 
serious  mistakes  which  might  arise  from  a neg-  the  Mersey  Board,  who  has  designed  this  great 
lect  of  a proper  knowledge  of  true  mathematical , work,  is  preparing  a model  on  a largo  scale, 
rinciple.  ' which  I have  no  doubt  will  be  brought  before 

filr.  Hubert  Stephenson  described  the  modern  the  Institution. 

•ailwoy  system  in  England  upto  the  period  of  his  I The  railways  under,  over,  and  through  great 


inflicted  upon  the  town.  Fair  buildings ! Ay, 
fair  in  the  glories  of  paint  and  patches,  like  the 
antiquated,  worn-out,  dissipated  dames  whom 
Dickens  has  depicted — Thackeray  scarified. 

LivtitroOL. 


I nomical  developments  which  engineering 
snpplied  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modem 
ject  a description  of  the  French  i-ailway  system  j civilization.  The  engineering  problems  they 
and  its  management,  in  the  introduction  of  i present  are  infinite  in  their  number,  and  inte- 


which  he  had  himselfboen  so  actively  engaged. 
Another  of  my  predecessors.  Sir  John  Hennio, ; 


restingly  intricate  in  theii’  character. 

Ocean  telegraphy  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 


TEE  EDUCATION  OF  TEE  CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 

The  fullowing  is  tbo  con-ected  text  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Fowler,  at  the 
Institution  i.f  Civil  Engineers,  on  taking  the 
chair,  for  the  first  time,  after  his  election  as  pre- 
sident, on  the  9th  in:t.  — 

The  high  degree  of  material  prosperity  which 
this  country  and  its  dependencies  have  now 
happily  enjoyed  for  a considerable  time,  has 
naturally  led  to  great  activity  in  our  profession; 
and  probably  at  no  former  period  have  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  engineers  been  so  severely 
taxed  as  during  the  last  few  years  ; and  as  civi- 
lization continues  to  advance,  and  labour  to  re- 
quire increased  assistouce  from  mechanical  con- 
trivances, the  counexinn  of  civil  engineering 
with  social  progress  will  become  more  and  more 
intimate. 

I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  say,  with  a deep 
feeling  of  professional  pride,  that  hitherto  the 
inventive  genius,  the  patient  perseverance,  and 
indomitable  energy  of  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession have  not  been  found  unequal  to  the  tasks 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  perform;  and 
althoagb  I have  full  confidence  in  tho  future,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  tho  present  is  a fitting 
moment  for  considering  the  means  by  which  onr 
younger  brethren  may  be  best  prepared  for  the 
arduous  duties,  aud  growing  difficulties,  wliich 
they  will  undoubtedly  have  to  encounter  in  their 
professional  career. 

It  is  not  merely  that  works  of  magnitude  and 
novelty  are  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, but  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  we 
shall  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
engineers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; aud  that 
great  tflorts  are  now  being  made,  not  only  by 
careful  scholastic  education,  but  by  more  atten- 
tion to  practice  on  works,  to  render  the  civil 


seems  to  have  been  deteraiined  that  no  single  ! enough  has  been  done  by  tho  numerous  lines 
topic  of  professional  interest  should  remain  to  [ already  laid,  and  by  demonstration  before  this 
any  future  president  which  ho  had  not  himself  j Institution,  to  prove  that  further  experience 


exhaustively  discussed ; for  ho  not  only  pre- 
sented a complete  panorama  of  all  past  engi- 
neering w’Orks,  but  he  gave  a descriptive  analy- 
sis, so  full  and  complete,  as  to  make  his  address 
at  once  a history  of  engineers,  and  a manual  of 
engineering  science. 

The  whole  field  of  discussion  and  description 
of  the  past  has  thus  been  so  completely  and  so 
ably  occupied  by  my  predecessors  in  this  chair, 
that  I shall  not  attempt  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground ; but  I propose  to  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  future,  and  endeavour,  although  I pos- 
sess no  particaler  personal  fitness  for  the  task, 
to  suggest  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
younger  members  aud  the  rising  generation 
may  beet  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties 
which  that  future  will  bring  with  it. 

I may  first  briefly  notice,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  and  introduction,  a few  of  tbo 
great  engineering  problems  of  remarkable  bold- 
ness and  novelty  which  are  now  presenting 
themselves  for  the  supply  of  the  future  wants 
and  convenience  of  maukind  : amongst  them 
may  be  enumerated  the  Suez  Canal ; tho  tunnel 
through,  and  the  railway  over,  Mont  Cenis ; 
railway  bridges  over  and  under  great  rivers  and 
estuaries ; new  ferry  works  of  unusual  magni- 
tude ; vast  wai’ohouses  and  river  approaches  for 
commercial  cities  like  Liverpool ; railways  uuder 
over,  and  through  great  cities ; long  lines  of 
land  and  ocean  telegraphs  ; aud  comprehensive 
schemes  of  water  supply,  drainage,  aud  sewerage. 

All  these  works  present  problems  of  great 
interest,  and  it  will  require  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, patient  investigation,  and  enlarged  expe- 
rience, to  accomplish  the  task  of  their  satisfac- 
tory Bolntion. 

For  the  Suez  Canal  we  must  be  content  to 
wait  a few  years  before  the  work  be  so  far  ad- 


alone  is  wanting  to  enable  deep  or  shallow  sea 
cables  to  bo  successfully  laid  and  maintained 
wherever  they  may  be  required  ; and  probably 
in  no  branch  of  our  profession  is  the  future  of 
greater  interest  than  in  the  coming  telegraphic- 
connexion  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  nea  and 
land,  and  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social 
results,  which  must  follow  such  a remarkable 
increase  in  the  facility  of  general  intercom- 
munication. 

The  rapid  growth  of  communities  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  has  also  developed  the 
necessity  of  provision  being  made  for  a more 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  and  for  a more 
complete  system  of  sewerage  than  is  now  gene- 
rally possessed  by  onr  towns  and  cities;  some  of 
these  works  are  already  being  carried  out,  or 
seriously  contemplated,  on  a scale  of  almost 
startling,  but  not  unnecessary,  magnitude. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  every  department 
of  civil  engineering  tho  wants  of  commerce  and 
society  are  pressing  more  and  more  urgently 
upon  the  resonrees  of  our  profession.  We  have 
ship  canals,  but  the  Suez  Canal  throws  them  all 
into  the  shade.  We  have  long  tunnels  through 
our  English  mountains,  but  we  have  now  to 
penetrate  the  Alps.  We  have  large  bridges,  but 
larger  are  required.  We  have  noble  ports,  but 
they  are  choked  with  trade,  and  new  accommo- 
dation of  an  improved  kind  is  called  for.  We 
have  steam  ferries  across  rivers,  estuaries,  and 
straits,  and  rapid  ocean  steamers,  but  higher 
speed  and  better  accommodation  are  demanded. 
Wc  have  large  warehouses  with  convenient 
mechanical  Appliances,  but  larger  warehouses 
and  better  mechanical  appliances  have  become 
a necessity.  W'e  have  many  thonsands  of  miles 
of  telegraphic  communication,  but  nothing  short 
of  its  universal  extension  will  snffice. 
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In  the  solution  of  these  problems,  thus  rapidly 
indicated,  and  in  others  which  could  bo  easily 
adduced,  wc  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
difficulties  they  present  are  not  to  be  overcome 
by  a stroke  of  genius  or  by  a sudden  happy 
thought,  but  they  must  bo  worked  out  patiently 
by  the  combination  of  true  engineering  prin- 
ciples, ripo  experience,  and  sound  judgment. 

Having  thus  called  your  attention  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  oui-  profession  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rapid  growth,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  which  await  an  early 
solution,  I shall  now  attempt  to  describe  the 
natm-e  of  the  functions  of  tho  modem  civil 
engineer  ; and  consider  how  the  coming  gener  •- 
tion  can  be  best  prepared  for  its  inevitable 
work,  and  to  wbat  extent  tliis  Institution  can  be 
made  ancillary  to  that  purpose. 

Although  we  know  from  history  that  men  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  who  have  been 
distinguished  by  great  mechanical  capacity,  re- 
markable skill  in  working  materials,  profound 
science,  and  constructive  knowledge,  yet  it  is 
only  daring  the  present  century  that  civil  engi- 
neering can  be  considered  to  have  become  a 
distinct  and  recognised  profession.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  has  assumed  the  position  of  an  art  of 
the  highest  order.  Perhaps  wo  may  without 
arrogance  be  entitled  to  claim  for  it  the  title  cf 
a true  science. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  and 
describe  a civil  engineer  in  a few  general  words, 
but  all  such  attempts  have  been  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  Still,  though  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  describe  an  engineer  by  a 
short  definition,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  nature  of  the  works  ho  is  re- 
quired to  design  and  execute,  and  the  profes- 
sional duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

He  hns  to  design  and  prepare  drawings, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  and  to  superintend 
tho  carrying  out  of  works  which  may  bo  thus 
enumei'ated  : — 

1.  llailways,  roads,  canals,  rivers,  and  all 
modes  of  inland  communication. 

2.  Water  supply,  gas-works,  sewerage,  and  all 
other  works  relating  to  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  towns  and  cities. 

3.  The  reclamation,  drainogo,  and  .ii*rigation 
of  large  tracts  of  country. 

4.  Harbours  of  refuge  and  of  commerce,  docks, 
piers,  and  other  branches  of  hydi’aulic  engineer- 
ing. 

5.  Works  connected  with  large  mines,  quarries, 
ironworks,  and  other  branches  of  mineral 
engineering. 

6.  Works  on  a large  scale  connected  with 
steam-engines,  with  machinery,  shipbuilding, 
and  mechanical  engineering. 

This  list,  which  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended,  involves  a vast  variety  of  work,  and 
must  appear  almost  appalling  to  a young 
engineer  ; and  yet  it  greatly  concerns  bis  future 
success  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
prepared  to  undertake  any  or  all  of  tho  works 
embraced  in  tho  list. 

I believe  the  personal  history  of  most  of  us 
would  show  that  circumstances  have  led  us  in  a 
widely  different  direction  in  tho  exercise  of  our 
profession,  from  that  which  WG  originally  con- 
templated, and  that  the  success  of  many  men 
may  bo  distinctly  traced  to  their  ability  to  avail 
themselves  of  unforeseen  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance in  some  new  direction. 

The  civil  engineer  must  therefore  be  prepared 
for  the  various  classes  of  coustrubtivo  works  thus 
enumerated ; but  in  addition  to  this  professional 
preparation  it  is  of  the  first  importance  as 
afiecting  his  true  position,  and  tho  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  him,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  also  have  a correct  appreciation 
of  the  objects  of  each  work  contemplated,  as 
well  as  their  true  value,  so  that  sound  advice 
may  be  given  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining 
them ; and  he  must  bo  prepai-ed,  if  necessary,  to 
advise  his  employers  that  the  objects  which  ai-e 
sought  are  not  commercially  worth  the  cost  of 
tho  means  which  would  secure  them.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  an 'Engineer  to  build  a fine  bridge 
or  to  construct  a magnificent  engineering  work 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  professional 
attainments,  but  whatever  the  temptation  may 
be  his  duty  is  to  accomplish,  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  employers  by  such  works  and  such  means  as 
are  on  the  whole  best  and  most  economically 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  question  which  will  present  itself  to 
an  Engineer  with  respect  to  any  proposed  work, 
wDl  bo  the  selection  of  his  material  j and  as  this 
question  is  so  vital  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
satisfactory  result,  I propose  to  treat  it  iu  a 


preliminary  and  special  manner.  I wish  to 
impress  upon  every  young  engineer  a due  sense 
of  its  importance,  because  probably  a greater 
number  of  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  use 
of  a wrong  material,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

In  tho  case  of  stone  work,  it  is  essential  that 
the  mode  of  coustrnctiou  shall  have  reference  to 
tho  character  of  the  stone  5 and  this  requires 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stonemason  and 
the  quarryman,  so  that  the  engineer  may  know 
how  best  to  work  and  set  the  stone,  and  what 
are  the  peculiarities  of  the  quarry  as  to  its  sound 
or  unsound  beds  j and,  in  addition,  he  should 
have  sufficient  chemicai  knowledge  to  detect  any 
unfitness  in  the  conditions  of  use  to  which  ho 
proposes  to  subject  the  stone. 

Let  us  always  bear  iu  mind,  iu  connexion  with 
this  subject,  the  example  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  engineer  as  well  as  architect,  who  himself 
selected  the  quarries,  and  sometimes  even  the 
blocks  of  which  his  structures  were  composed. 

Of  bricks,  1 must  be  content  with  saying  that 
the  power  of  detecting  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  suitable  from  tho  unsuitable,  must  be  ac- 
quired by  the  combined  assistance  of  reading, 
experiment,  and  practice. 

A knowledge  of  lime,  and  the  art  of  making 
the  best  practicable  mortar  from  each  descrip- 
tion of  building  lime,  is  almost  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  that  required  for  selecting  the  stone, 
brick,  and  building  materials  themselves  ; but  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing mortar  in  a proper  manner  is  not  so  general 
as  it  deserves  to  be,-  and  to  secure  good  mortar 
is  a matter  of  continual  anxiety  to  the  engineer. 

Mortar  for  engineering  works  is  ordinarily 
made  from  cement  (chiefly  Portland  cement),  or 
from  hydraulic  lime,  such  as  lias,  or  from  ordi- 
nary lime,  such  as  grey  or  chalk  lime. 

Cement  is  chiefly  used  in  combination  with 
sand  iu  various  proportions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed  j and  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  possess  tho  requisite  know- 
ledge and  experience  for  determining  tho  proper 
proportions  of  cement  and  sand  for  each  indi- 
vidual case,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  means 
of  determining,  by  direct  and  repeated  o.xperi- 
ment,  the  strength  and  quality  of  tho  cement 
which  it  is  intended  to  use. 

Iu  the  case  of  hydraulic  lime,  such  as  lias, 
the  same  general  knowledge  of  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  sand  to  be  used  is  also  requisite ; but, 
from  the  great  variation  iu  the  character  of  lias 
lime,  and  the  different  proportions  of  silica  and 
alumina  iu  combination  with  the  lime  itself,  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  a careful  chemical  analysis, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  great  disappointment  and 
bad  consequences  which  may  result  from  igno- 
rance of  the  various  qualities. 

Of  ordinary  limes  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
say  that  they  are  of  almost  infinite  variety  as  to 
quality  and  constituent  parts,  and  must  each  be 
dealt  with  accordingly  j and  tho  engineer  can 
scarcely  take  too  much  trouble  to  inform  himself 
of  the  exact  nature  of  each  lime  be  has  to  use, 
or  the  best  mode  of  using  it. 

Modern  science,  and  the  oonvonient  manner 
in  which  steam-power  can  now  be  applied,  have 
given  to  the  modern  engineer  the  means  of  ob- 
taining better  mortar  from  the  same  materials 
than  was  possible  before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steam. 

The  heavy  rollers  and  iron  pan  woiked  by 
steam-power  ai’e  now  almost  universally  used 
for  grinding  and  mixing  lime  and  sand  for  works 
of  magnitude.  They  produce,  with  properly- 
proportiouod  ingredients,  a mortar  so  good  in 
quality,  and  so  equal  in  the  time  and  power  of 
setting,  that  tho  engineer  can  calculate  with 
certainty  upon  the  conditions  under  which  his 
designs  will  be  carried  outj  and,  when  bo  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tho  quality 
and  power  of  good  mortar,  and  acquired  confi- 
dence iu  its  use,  ho  will  feel  himself  justified  in 
its  adoption  in  cases  where  our  predecessors, 
and  even  some  modern  engineers,  would  have 
hardly  ventured  to  employ  it,  in  the  place  of  tho 
more  costly  Portland  cement. 

When  iron  is  intended  to  be  used  in  structures, 
it  is  essential  to  know  under  what  circumstances 
cast-iron  is  best  for  the  purpose,  or  when 
wrought-iron  should  be  employed,  and  also  when 
steel  must  bo  resorted  to.  The  profession  has 
probably  been  assisted  to  a greater  extent  by  the 
experiments  and  writings  of  its  members,  and 
of  distinguished  men  of  science,  in  the  material 
of  iron,  than  on  any  other  subject;  bub  these 
valuable  investigations  and  experiments  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  practical  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  attentively  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  material  and  manufacture. 


Cast-iron  or  pig-iron  remelted  and  run  into 
moulds  is  largely  used  by  engineers  for  columns 
and  other  parts  requiring  great  power  of  resist- 
ing compressive  strains ; and,  as  its  price  per 
ton  is  generally  about  one-half  of  that  of  wrought- 
iron,  it  becomes  a matter  of  economic  import- 
ance to  adopt  it  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
safely  and  properly  used ; but  it  is  of  the  most 
varied  quality  and  strength,  and  the  greatest 
attention  of  the  engineer  is  required  to  secure 
the  proper  kind. 

Wrought-iron  is,  perhaps,  less  varied  in  its 
quility  than  cast-iron,  and  for  many  purposes  of 
engineering  it  is  the  safer  metal  to  adopt,  from 
its  greater  power  of  resisting  tensile  strains,  and 
less  liability  to  sudden  fractures  ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  wiought-iron  is  sometimes 
pure  and  of  high  quality,  sometimes  very  im- 
pure and  of  tho  commonest  quality;  and,  even 
with  the  same  degree  of  purity,  it  may  be  soft 
and  fibrous,  or  bard  and  crystfdline.  Therefore  it 
is  obvious  that  tho  young  engineer  should  ac- 
quii-e  a sound  knowledge  of  its  nature,  both 
chemically  and  practically,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  secure  the  quality  ho  desires,  and  to  know 
when  ho  has  obtained  it. 

It  would  bo  easy  to  enlarge  upon  this  interest- 
ing question  of  wrought-iron,  but  it  may  suffice 
to  instance  armour-plates  and  rails,  as  cases 
where  the  best  quality  is  required;  but  tho 
quality,  though  best,  must  bo  dificrent  in  kind  : 
for  armonr-piates  the  iron  can  scarcely  bo  too 
soft  and  fibrous,  whilst  for  rails  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  bal’d  and  crystalline,  provided  it  is  not  so 
brittle  as  to  bo  liable  to  fracture  by  use.  Again, 
iu  some  iron,  such  as  tho  “ best  Yorkshire,”  the 
quality  appears  to  improve  with  every  additional 
operation  in  the  manufacture,  whilst  the  ordinary 
Welsh  iron  is  almost  destroyed  by  repeated 
manipulation.  All  these  and  many  other 
matters  connected  with  iron  should  therefore 
be  known  thoroughly  and  practically  to  the 
engineer. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho  metals 
called  iron  and  steel,  let  mo  refer  to  tho  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  which  first 
demonstrated  that  tho  average  resistance  of  cast- 
ifon  to  crushing  was  more  than  six  times  its 
tenacity,  whilst  the  resistance  of  wrought-ii’on  to 
crushing  was  only  four-fifehs  of  its  tenacity; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  mathematical 
investigations  he  founded  upon  these  e.xperi- 
ments  first  established  on  a satisfactory  and 
reliable  basis  the  degree  and  ratio  of  tensile  and 
crushing  force  in  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

With  respect  to  steel,  it  must  bo  admitted 
that,  before  we  can  safely  adopt  it  to  any  con- 
siderablo  extent  for  purposes  of  construction,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a similar  series  of  ex- 
periments and  investigations  specially  made ; 
but  so  promising  a metal  will  amply  repay  all 
tho  trouble  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Of  timber  a thorough  knowledge  should  bo 
acquired,  as  no  material  is  otherwise  more 
likely  to  deceive  and  to  disappoint  tho  engineer. 
Not  only  is  great  difference  found  in  trees  of  tho 
same  general  description,  such  as  tho  numerous 
varieties  of  tho  pine,  but  the  samo  kind  of  pine 
is  a different  quality  of  wood  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  iu  different  soils  and  climate  in. 
the  same  country  ; and  again  the  same  tree  is 
entirely  changed  by  being  “ bled,”  or  having  its 
sap  withdrawn.  Tho  oaks  of  America,  England, 
and  the  Continent  are  entirely  different  in  their 
character,  and  oaks  also  dilier  in  quality  from 
each  other  in  the  same  country;  and  so  with 
numerous  other  woods  used  by  the  engineer. 
The  strength,  durability,  and  peculiarity  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  timbei’,  and  the  true  value  of 
artificially  presefviug  them,  should  also  be  known 
and  understood. 

I have  selected  these  examples  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  this  important  fact,  that  before  an 
engineer  can  even  commence  the  designs  of  his 
works  ho  must  have  previously  obtained  a large 
amount  of  preliniinaiy  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  all  the  materials  employed  upon  ex- 
pressing works,  BO  as  to  enable  him  to  select  for 
his  intended  structures  those  materials  w’hich 
will  be  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable,  having 
reference  to  efficiency,  durability,  and  economy. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  question  of  the  kind 
and  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
enable  a young  engineer  to  proceed  to  the  actual 
design  of  a public  work  of  importance,  such  as  a 
railway  with  its  stone,  brick,  and  iron  structures, 
its  earthworks,  and  its  all-iniportaut  permanent 
way,  a railway  station,  a station-roof,  docks  and 
their  appliances,  water-works,  breakwaters,  or  a 
Great  Eastern  steam-shtp. 
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Althougli  it  has  become  the  practice  in  modem 
times  for  many  civil  engineers  to  be  employed 
chiefly,  or  almost  entirely,  in  some  one  branch 
of  the  profession,  I desire  to  repeat  my  convic- 
tion that  it  is  most  important  that  the  early 
preparation  and  subseqnent  stndy  should  be  as 
extensive  as  possible,  and  should  embrace  every 
branch  of  professional  practice,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  a young  engineer  more 
numerous  opportunities  for  his  advancement,  but 
also  because  sound  engineering  knowledge  and 
experience  in  all  branches  will  greatly  add  to 
his  efficiency  and  value  in  any  special  branch,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a medical  man  will  be 
more  reliable  in  his  practice  on  the  eye  and  the 
ear  if  he  possesses  a sound  practical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  every  part  of  tho  human 
framo. 

All  classes  of  the  profession,  but  especially  the 
railway,  the  dock  and  harbour,  and  tho  water- 
works engineer,  must  possess  a knowledge  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
avoid  all  non-compliances  with  the  standing 
orders  of  Parliament.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no  easy 
matter,  as  the  clauses  are  often  drawn  up  with 
80  little  care  and  practical  knowledge  that 
neither  engineers  nor  solicitors,  nor  the  most 
experienced  parliamentary  agents,  can  under- 
stand what  is  intended. 

On  the  subject  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
generally,  it  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  all 
committees  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  cases 
which  are  brought  before  them,  and  that  if  they 
Bometimes  fail  in  their  decisions,  either  as  re- 
gards tho  interests  of  tho  public,  or  in  arranging 
a fair  settlement  between  antagonistic  interests, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  duo  to  the  imperfect  and 
crude  manner  in  which  cases  are  presented  to 
them;  and  I would  impress  on  all  young  en- 
gineers the  importance,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  clients,  of  laying  their  cases  before  com- 
mittees in  tho  most  perfect  manner  possible,  by 
full  and  correct  information,  carefully  prepared 
and  clearly  worked  out. 

The  professional  knowledge  required  by  the 
railway  engineer  commences  with  surveying  of 
all  kinds,  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  the  aneroid 
barometer,  the  level,  the  sextant,  &c.,  and  in- 
cludes surveys  for  preliminary  and  parliamentary 
purposes  ; and  also  working  surveys  of  minute 
accuracy,  on  a large  scale,  from  which  engineer- 
ing works  may  be  set  out  with  precision  upon 
the  ground. 

The  railway  engineer  must  understand 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  earthwork  of  every 
kind,  and  the  proper  angles  or  slopes  to  be 
adopted  for  cuttings  and  embankments.  He 
must  have  the  requisite  qualifications  to  enable 
him  to  design  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  and  all 
other  works  and  buildings  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner. 

He  must  have  a knowledge  of  the  training  of 
rivers,  and  the  effect  of  floods  and  drainage,  to 
enable  him  to  make  accurate  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  water,  without  waste  of  money  by 
large  works  unnecessarily,  or  the  risk  of  damage 
from  works  Which  are  insufficient. 

He  must  be  familiar  with  the  various  cha- 
racters of  permanent  way,  the  best  description 
of  rail,  sleeper,  fastenings,  and  ballast,  and  with 
the  different  descriptions  of  gurt  crossings,  turn- 
tables, signals,  and  telegraplis. 

In  the  matter  of  permanent  way,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that,  with  all  our  experience, 
there  should  still  remain  a doubt  amongst  en- 
gineers as  to  the  best  kind  to  be  adopted  even 
under  similar  circumstances.  For,  although 
continental  engineers  have  almost  without  ex- 
ception adopted  the  flat-bottomed  or  “ Vignoles” 
form  of  rail,  the  X form  of  rail  with  equal  top 
and  bottom  webs,  and  cast-iron  chairs  and 
wooden  keys  is  still  largely  used  in  this  country. 

A collection  of  facts  with  respect  to  the 
different  descriptions  of  permanent  way  in  use 
in  this  and  other  countries,  with  a view  to 
arriving  at  a comparison  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  would  form  amost  interest- 
ing and  important  paper  for  the  Institution, 
especially  if  it  embraced  all  the  recent  experi- 
ments with  reference  to  tho  use  of  steel  rails. 

The  railway  engineer  should  not  be  destitute 
of  some  knowledge  of  architecture  and  such  a 
taste  for  those  graceful  outlines  and  simple 
appropriate  details,  which  should  always  charac- 
terise the  works  of  an  engineer,  avoiding,  on 
tho  one  hand,  tho  nnnatural  ornamentation 
which  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
structure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a disregard  of 
either  form,  outline,  or  proportion. 

But  all  such  knowledge  may  fail  if  there  be 
not  constant  supervision  and  control  over  the 


quality  of  all  the  materials  and  the  workman- 1 
ship  employed  upon  the  railway  ; and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  withoitt  the  practical 
knowledge,  which  is  only  obtainable  by  having 
first  performed  the  duties  of  resident  engineer, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  engineer  can  be 
competent  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
important  works,  or  be  fit  to  have  large  sums  of 
money  intrusted  to  him  for  expenditure.  It  is  in 
the  capacity  of  resident  engineer  that  all  pre- 
vious preparations,  both  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional, and  all  theoretical  requirements,  become 
utilized  and  rendered  of  practical  value  ; and  it 
is  only  after  much  experience  on  different  works 
of  varied  character,  dimensions,  and  materials, 
that  a young  student  of  engineering  can  claim 
to  take  rank  as  a “civil  engineer.’’* 


NEWS  FBOil  AND  ABOUT  JOHN  AUBEEY. 

All  who  love  “ Ana,”  “ Antiquities,”  and 
Architecture,  and  like  to  indulge  in  what  the 
elder  D’lsraeli  designated  Anecdotage,  will  con- 
tinue to  recal  with  pleasurable  associations  the 
names  of  two  Wiltshire  worthies,  John  Aubrey 
and  John  Britton.  The  “Life  of  Aubrey”  by 
Britton  (published  in  ISIS)  is  a careful,  plea- 
sant, and  useful  addition  to  our  biographical 
stores — not  from  its  observation  of  life,  or  dis- 
crimination of  character,  or  any  charm  of  style, 
bnt  from  the  new  matter  it  contains  tocching 
many  pleasant  passages  of  antiquity  meriting 
remembrance.  Our  “ two  Johns  ” cared  more 
for  Abury,  Silbury,  and  Stonehenge, — for  Old 
Sarum,  Salisbury,  Malmesbury,  Wilton,  “Pem- 
broke’s princely  dome,”  and  Longleat,  than  for 
St.Peter’BatRome,St.  Sophia’s  at  Constantinople, 
or  St.  Paul’s  in  Loudon.  Wiltshire  men  will  share 
their  partialities.  All  children  true  to  tho  places 
of  their  birth  will  excuse  (if  excuse  be  needed)  a 
partiality  at  once  so  natural  and  so  pardonable. 

Your  valuable  contributor  (now  no  more  among 
us)  our  old  clubbable  friend  John  Britton  was  ever 
curious  about  John  Aubrey.  I,  too,  have  been  so, 
and  still  am  so ; thousands  share  the  same  curio- 
sity ; all  the  readers  of  the  Builder  must,  for 
Aubrey  was  a zealous  antiquary,  and  a laborious 
noter  down  on  the  spot  of  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  heard. 

In  this  belief  I now  transmit  to  you  for  publi- 
cation a few  “ Notes”  of  what  John  Aubrey  placed 
on  paper  for  tho  information  of  Anthony  Wood.  I 
made  my  “ Notes  ” many  years  ago  in  the  Ash- 
molean  at  O.xford,  when  sharing  the  hospitalities 
of  Brasenoso  (the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Chaffers,  the 
vice-principal,  was  our  well-informed  and  plen- 
tiful host),  with  three  eminent  names  in  tho 
history  of  art,  Passavant,  Waageu,  and  Richard 
Ford,  of  Handbook  reputation.  Aubrey’s  “Notes” 
are  (if  I may  be  pardoned  the  apparent  Irishism) 
in  “ Letters  ” to  Anthony  Wood,  and  will  now 
be  published — strange  to  say — for  the  first  time. 

1.  The  first  glass  coach  that  came  into  England 
was  the  Duke  of  York’s,  when  the  king  was 
restored : in  a very  short  time  they  crew  com- 
mon, and  now  (1681)  at  Waltham  or  Tottenham 
High  Cross  is  set  up  a mill  for  grinding  coach- 
glass  and  looking-glass. 

2.  Mr.  Theodore  Haak  saieth  that  the  anti- 
quity of  pinnes  is  nob  above  200  yeares  ; before 
they  used  a thorn. 

3.  Sir  John  Suckling  invented  the  game  of 
cribbago. 

•I.  A Bristow  mau,  living  in  Castile,  in  Spain, 
learnt  there  the  art  of  making  soap,  which  he 
first  set  up  in  Bristow,  now  (1681)  eighty  years 
since. 

5.  Jessamines  came  into  England  with  Mary 
the  Queen  Mother. 

6.  Laurell  was  first  brought  over  by  Alatbea 
Cottntess  of  Arundel. 

7.  Peruques  not  commonly  worn  till  1660. 
There  was  one  Gregory  in  the  Strand  tliat  was 
the  first  famous  perriwig-maker,  and  they  were 
then  called  Gregorians.  He  lies  buried  by  the 
west  door  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

8.  Tho  first  Pointe-de-Yenise  band  that  was 
worne  in  England  was  by  King  Charles  I.  at 
his  coronation : now  ’tis  common. — From  Mrs. 
Judith  Dobson,  vidua  Pictoris. 

0.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  the  apothecai-ies 
did  sell  sack  in  their  shopps.  My  grandfather 
and  several  old  men  that  I knew  heretofore  did 
remember  it. 

10.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Bell  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  was  brought  from  Cales  [Cadiz],  plundered 
in  the  expedition  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 


* To  bo  coutinued. 


11.  William  Browne,* * * §  whom  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke  preferred  to  be  tutor  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Caernarvon,  which  was  worth  to  him  5,000i. 
or  6,000?.  He  bought  300?.  per  annum  land. 

12.  H.  Brome  assured  mo  that  his  brother 
Alexander  f was  in  bis  Accidence  at  four  years 
old  and  a quarter. 

13.  I am  informed  at  the  place  where  he  dyed 
[Fletcher  (B.  & F.)]  (which  was  by  the  Banke- 
side  near  to  the  Play-house),  that  he  was  buryed' 
about  the  middle  of  the  Bull-head  churchyard  ; — 
that  churchyard— for  there  are  four,  which  is 
next  the  Bull-head  Tavern,  from  whence  it  has 
its  denomination. — Letter  dated  Jan^  ye  last,  1673. 

It.  This  I had  from  his  [Fletcher’s]  tayler 
(1668). 

Robson  was  tho  first  that  brought  into  England 
the  art  of  making  Venice  glasses ; but  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  a courtier  and  drolling  favourite 
of  King  James,  oppressed  this  poor  mim  Robson, 
and  forced  it  from  him  by  these  verses  to  King 
James,  which  made  his  Majesty  laugh  so  that  he- 
was  ready  to . The  verses  are  these  : 

“ Severn,  Humber,  Trent,  nnd  Thames 
And  Thy  great  ocean  and  her  streams 
Jliist  put  down  Itobson  and  his  (ires, 

Or  down  goes  Zouch  aud  bis  desires.” 

The  king  granted  this  ingenious  manufacture 
to  Zouch, being  tickled  with  these  rhymes;  aud 
BO  poor  Robson  was  oppressed  and  utterly  txn- 
dono,  and  came  to  that  degree  of  poverty,  that 
Mr.  Philips  told  mo  he  swept  the  yard  at  White- 
hall, and  that  he  himself  saw  him  do  it.  Sir 
Robert  Mansell  had  tho  glass  work  afterwards, 
and  employed  Mr.  James  Howell,X  at  Venice,  as 
a factor,  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  hia 
work. 

Katherine, § the  daughter  of  John  Fowler  and 
Katherine  his  wife,  was  baptized  in  St.  Mary 
Woolchurch,  in  Loudon,  January  11,  1631,  died 
in  Fleet-street,  and  buried  June  23,  1664,  in 
St.  Bennet,  Sherehog,  in  the  north  aisle,  under 
the  great  stone  with  the  brazen  monument. 

Aubrey’s  “ Lives,”  or  “ Letters  to  Wood,”  wilL 
merit  re-examination  and  republication  by  “ an 
eminent  hand  in  other  words,  “ a competent 
editor.”  F-  C. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  LEONARD’S  STANTON, 
FITZWARREN,  WILTS. 

The  old  church  at  Stauton  has  been  restored, 
and  is  again  open.  Originally  it  was  no  doubt  a 
small  Normau  church,  without  tower,  aud  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  a semi-circular  apsis  at 
tho  east  end.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  tho  alteration  in  the  buildiug  was  conse- 
quent upon  the  destruction  of  the  original  build- 
ing by  fire  ; tho  remains  of  charred  stones,  ashes, 
molten  lead,  and  other  evidences  of  a fire  having 
been  discovered  during  the  progi-ess  of  tho  recent 
restoration.  The  small  apsis  -was  then  probably- 
removed,  and  the  church  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a chancel,  of  almost  equal  size  to  the 
nave.  That  the  church  had  originally  an  apsis 
has  been  within  the  last  few  days  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  foundation  of  tho  same,  about 
midway  between  tho  arch  separating  the  nave 
from  the  chancel  and  the  oast  end  of  tho  chancel, 
having  been  accidentally  discovered  whilst  laying 
the  encaustic  tiles  within  the  communion-rail. 
We  may  also  notice  another  discovery  recently 
made  when  scraping  tho  wall  on  tho  south  side 
of  tho  chancel : a pedestal  piscina  of  Norman 
design  and  workmanship.  The  present  tower 
was  erected  in  1631.  The  nave,  which  is  of 
Norman  workmanship,  is  separated  from  the- 
chancel  by  a Norman  arch.  The  spring  of  this- 
arch  was  raised  in  1812,  when  variona  works 
were  done,  with  better  intention  than  knowledge. 

The  works  on  the  present  occasion  were  done 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Highworth,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hugall,  architect,  at  a coat  of  about 
9001.  A new  Norman  doorway  has  been  formed 
in  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  All  tho  windows 
that  needed  it  have  been  restored  and  filled  in 
with  new  glass,  that  in  the  east  window  being 
stained,  and  representing  the  Ascension,  by- 
Messrs.  O’Connor,  and  is  a very  fine  specimen  of 
art  workmanship;  olive-coloui-ed  opaque  glass, 
with  full-size  representations  on  them,  burnt  in 
with  oxide  of  iron,  of  the  vine-leaf,  in  the  west 
window ; the  fig-tree  in  the  south  (nave)  win- 
dow; the  passion-flower  and  the  fig-tree  m th& 


* Author  of  “ Britannia’s  Pastorals.” 

■t  Alexander  Brome,  the  Cavalier  Song-writer, 

j The  letter-writer. 

§ Katherine  Philips,  the  poetess,  “the  matchless 
Orinda.” 
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two  south  (chancel)  windows ; and  tho  wheat- 
stem  in  the  north  (nave)  window. 

The  font,  which  stands  on  a moulded  baao,  is 
circular  in  form,  divided  into  twelve  compart- 
ments, each  compartment  being  filled  in  with 
figures  illustrative  of  tho  virtues  overcoming 
tho  vices,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  This 
font,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  Norman 
period,  verging  upon  the  Early  English,  is  of 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  has  been  restored, 
and  a pyramidal  cover,  which  will  be  suspended 
from  the  roof,  added. 

The  floor  throughout  has  been  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  the  old  high  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  pitch-pine  varnished  seats  substi- 
tuted. The  organ  also  has  been  completely 
reconstructed,  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davidson ; and 
a heating  apparatus  has  been  put  in. 

On  the  occasion  of  tho  opening  of  the  church, 
John  Burton,  a working  mason,  at  Highworth, 
Wilts,  composed  “a  copy  of  verses,”  which  was 
neatly  VTitten  and  illuminated  by  his  son,  also  a 
mason,  and  presented  to  the  architect.  The 
father  has  bought  himself  a library  of  useful 
books,  and  both,  we  are  told,  are  well-conducted, 
good  workmen. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  AETISTS. 

The  ladies  have  removed  to  the  Conduit-street 
Gallery,  and  make  a better  show  than  they  did 
last  year.  They  exhibit  398  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, and  five  pieces  of  sculpture,  by  Mrs.  Thorny- 
croft,  and  her  daughters.  Amongst  the  pictures 
there  are  many  very  agreeable  works,  though 
none  with  the  highest  claims.  Miss  Kate  Swift 
holds  her  own,  especially  in  “Train  up  a child 
in  tho  way  it  should  go  ” (247).  Miss  Lottie 
Westcott  must  have  worked  with  the  latter,  so 
similar  are  they  in  manner.  Her  “Widow’s 
Tale,”  is  a very  good  picture,  Mrs.  Good- 
man has  a pleasing  portrait  of  clever  Miss 
Bessie  Parkea  (201),  who  herself  exhibits  several 
sketches.  “ Market.Scene  at  Chester”  (56),  by 
Miss  Louise  Bayner,  deserves  great  praise;  as 
do  Miss  Charlotte  James’s  flowers  (62  and  116). 
Miss  C.  F.  Williams  has  a very  agreeable  view, 
‘‘On  the  Thames,  near  Cookham”  (231),  and 
Miss  S.  S.  Warren  several  good  landscapes. 
A frame  of  malo  heads,  by  Mias  A.  Claxton, 
“Professionals”  (340),  and  one  of  female  heads, 
“Sketches”  (365),  by  Miss  Florence  Claxton, 
illustrating  tho  Church-goer,  the  Chapel-goer, 
the  Synagogue,  &c.,  display  remarkable  clever- 
ness. (31),  “ Tho  origin  of  ‘ Our  Lady  of  Haw- 
thorns,’ ” Miss  A.  Burgess ; (97),  “ The  Glen, 
Holford,”  Mrs.  F.  Thomas;  (103),  “ All  Saints 
Church,  Hastings  ;”  (227),  “ Curiosity,”  by  Miss 
Humphreys,  and  Mrs.  Newcomen’s  bold  pastel, 
“An  old  Donkey,”  deserve  special  notice. 

Amongst  the  amateurs,  Mrs.  Eoberton  Blaino, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Marrable,  and  others,  are  pro- 
minent. 

Mias  Cantelo  has  sent  some  fresh  and  graceful 
specimens  of  flower-painting  on  pottery,  an  art- 
industry  she  has  marked  out  for  herself,  and 
which  might  usefully  be  taken  up  by  others. 


Thames  in  London,  the  subject  having  originated 
with  Mr.  G.  Wright,  P.S.A.  Careful  analyses 
of  the  specimens  were  submitted,  and  numerous 
suggestions  offered  as  to  the  use  of  these  objects. 
They  are  portions  of  the  metatarsal  and  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  or,  the  deer,  and  the  horse, 
generally  4 in.  to  6 in.  long,  but  often  more  and 
often  less.  The  head  of  the  bone  seems  to  bo 
always  in  its  natural  form,  or  but  little  cut, 
whilst  the  other  end  of  the  implement  is  cut  to 
a square  shape,  sometimes  with  much  precision 
and  sometimes  not,  and  in  rare  instances  other 
forms  besides  the  square  are  used.  A bole  is 
drilled  down  the  pith  of  the  bone,  so  as  in 
several  cases  to  hollow  its  whole  length,  and  in 
others  only  just  to  enter  the  square  end.  The 
sides  of  the  square  are  marked  by  two  or 
three  notches.  The  uses  suggested  were, 
that  the  bones  were  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  bobbins  for  some  kind  of  spinning 
or  lace-making,  that  they  were  what  seamen 
call  toggles,  merely  used  to  stop  a cord  from 
passing  through  a hole,  and  might  have  been 
applied  to  a rude  sort  of  door-latches ; and, 
lastly,  that  they  were  of  no  use,  but  the  refuse 
of  cutlers’  bone-workers,  in  which  case  the 
workmen  had  cut  off  and  used  so  much  of  the 
bone  as  could  be  done,  leaving  him  a sufficient 
piece  to  grasp,  which  then  was  thrown  aside.  It 
was,  however,  stated  that  a modeiii  cutler  who 
had  been  consulted,  was  not  able  to  offer  any 


the  secretary  read  a note  from  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster asking  for  the  co-operation  of  the  society 
in  memorializing  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house  at  West- 
minster, at  the  national  expense.  It  was  re- 
solved : — 

“ That  this  nieoting  rejoices  to  hear  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster 
being  at  length  restored,  not  only  to  a state  of  decent 
Mpearance,  out  to  something  of  its  pristine  graudenr. 
They  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  public  have  manifested  so  much  interest  in 
similar  works  throughout  the  country,  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  duty  of  preserving  from  further  decay  an  edifice 
of  such  national  importance,  and  one  so  rich  in  historical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  architectural  interest." 

The  debate  on  the  proposal  of  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  “ that  the  bill  of  quantities,  in  future, 
form  part  of  tho  contract  for  a building,”  ad- 
journed from  the  last  meeting,  was  resumed,  and 
ultimately  adjourned  to  the  4th  April  next. 

Liverpool  Sanitary  Heports. — Dr.  Trench,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Liverpool,  has 
made  his  “ Eeport  on  his  Third  Presentment  to 
the  Grand  Jury”  under  the  local  “Sanitary 
Amendment  Act,”  and  the  report  has  been 
printed.  The  third  presentment  comprehends 
proposed  structural  alterations  in  189  courts, 
and  will  involve  the  destruction  or  alteration  of 
226  bouses.  “ All  these  several  streets  not  only 
stood  very  high  in  the  death  registry  of  fever 
during  its  epidemic  prevalence  last  year,  but 


explanation;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  f*"®  ^7  the  overcrowding  of 

present  seemed  to  favour  the  supposed  antiquity  mouses  on  superficial 


of  the  articles. 

Mr.  C.  Rutley  read  a careful  account  of  the 
paintings  lately  discovered  in  East  Bedfont 
Church.  There  are  two  subjects,  a “Cruci- 
fixion” aud  a “Majesty,”  both  extremely  well 
treated.  Photographs  were  submitted.  The 
paintings  are,  for  their  age,  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Rutley  to  be 
of  tho  thirteenth  ceutuiy.  The  figure  of  Christ 
in  Majesty,  suirounded  by  sainta  and  angels,  is 
particularly  imposing,  and  the  subject  is  treated 
with  a good  deal  of  Byzantine  character.  Mr. 
E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  was  inclined  to  assign  a 
rather  later  period  to  the  work.  The  meetino- 
adjourned  to  tho  24th  inst.  ° 


LIVERPOOL  MEMS. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHHilOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting,  January  10th,  Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming  in  tho  chair,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew 
exhibited  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  weapon  of 
ash  obtained  from  tho  Thames  in  1865.  The 
form  and  material  were  well  preserved,  and  pre- 
sented an  exact  resemblance  to  the  point  of  an 
Indian  war-club  from  North  America. 

Mr.  Sanders,  of  Luton,  exhibited  a series  of 
Roman  coins  selected  from  those  discovered  at 
Luton,  in  December,  1862,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle.  The  hoard  contained  upwards  of 
twenty  different  types  of  coin,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bergne  pointed  out  that  tho  specimens  now  pro- 
duced added  eleven  varieties  of  the  reverse  to 
those  described  by  Mr.  Evans.  Some  obser- 
vations by  Mr.  Bergne  were  also  read  upon  the 
Greek  coins  from  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
produced  at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Kell.  Mr.  Bergne  dwelt  much  on  the  proba- 
bility of  these  coins  having  a fictitious  character. 


Liverpool  doings  make  a lai-go  claim  on 
our  attention  this  week,  such  are  the  greatness 
of  its  interests  and  the  activity  of  its  citizens. 
We  must  throw  together  some  further  items  of 
information  concerning  the  same  locality. 

The  Albert  Statue. — The  town  council  have 
determined  to  remove  tho  large  recumbent  lions 
from  the  exterior  area  on  tho  east  side  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  in  order  to  make  way  for  two 
carriage-entrances  and  tho  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  executed  by  Mr.  Thornycrofr. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  spend  9501.  in  re-arranging 
the  Crown  Court,  a similar  alteration  being  con- 
templated in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court. 

Widening  of  Church-street— The  finance  com- 
mittee  have  instructed  Mr.  Robson,  the  borough 
surveyor,  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Jefl’ery  to  set 
back  Compton  House  6 ft.  from  the  present  line 
of  property  in  Chorcli-street.  No  doubt  this 
improvement  will  bo  carried  out,  and  followed 
by  others  most  important  for  the  relief  of  the 
traffic  in  Church-street  and  Parker-street. 

The  Town-Clerlcship.  — Without  any  personal 
bias  we  have  sought  a reason,  in  the  published 
statement  pro  and  con.,  why  an  old  and,  we 
believe,  energetic  servant  of  the  corporation, 
Mr.  M'Gowan,  should  give  place  to  a stranger  to 
the  town,  and  we  have  failed  to  find  it. 

Proposed  Gallery  of  Art.— The  council  have  re- 
solved that  a building,  suitable  for  a gallery  of  art, 
combining  galleries  for  painting,  sculpture,  and 
school  of  design,  shall  be  erected  on  the  vacant 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  library,  which  has 
always  been  intended  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
such  building  shall  be  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  the  library  and  museum  rate,  provision  being 
made,  if  the  funds  will  admit,  for  the  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art.  Mr.  Picton,  in  sup- 
port_  of  the  proposition  when  it  was  under  dis- 
cnasion,  mentioned  that  in  Melbourne  a noble 
gallery  of  art  had  been  established  at  a cost, 
for  the  building,  of  50,000L,  aud  of  an  additional 
50,000Z.  for  the  land,  while  the  population  of  the 
whole  colony  of  Victoria  was  not  equal  to  that  of 


area,  the  consequent  want 
of  adequate  thorough  ventilation  and  the  other 
physical  causes  of  disease  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Act  to  ameliorate  or  remove.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  St.  Andrew-stroet  there  is  an 
exceptional  sanitary  evil  to  which  the  medical 
officer  invites  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It 
is  tho  proximity  of  the  public  abattoir.”  The 
reporter  gives  a useful  account  of  abattoirs,  and 
recommends  the  formation  of  one  at  Liverpool, 
on  sanitary  grounds,  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  such  as  on  the  Newsham  House  estate 
neaa’  the  cattle-market,  at  the  Old  Swan,  so  that 
it  would  be  contiguous  to  a railway. The  quar- 

terly report  of  the  samo  officer,  ending  30th 
December,  has  been  printed.  Tho  registered 
deaths  were  4,860,  being  an  increase  of  748  on 
the  corrected  averages  of  the  last  ten  years  for 
tho  corresponding  quarter,  and  making  tho 
death-rate  equal  to  40‘8  per  1,000  per  annum. 
Zymotics  occasioned  1,657  deaths,  being  an  in- 
crease of  492  on  the  corrected  averages  of  tho 
last  ton  years. 


Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  

Mi\  Josiah  Cato,  and  others,  exhibited  very  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

numerous  examples  of  a bone  implement  lately  The  Architectural  Society.— At  the  fortuiehtlv 
louud  m much  abundance  in  and  near  the  | meeting  last  week,  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  presiding, 


A SCHOOL  OP  ART  FOR  TORQUAY. 

We  understand  that  active  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  establish  a school  of 
art  in  Torquay.  All  the  necessary  preliminaries 
are  now  arranged.  Communication  has  been 
received  from  South  Kensington,  stating  that 
“ the  school  of  art  at  Torquay  will  be  placed 
upon  the  official  list,  and  that  aid  to  the  samo 
will  be  granted  by  the  Department,  according  to 
the  regulations ; ” and  it  is  intended  to  inaugu- 
rate it  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  next, 
with  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  a confer' 
sazione.  There  is  every  probability  that  Torquay 
in  a short  time  will  have  a very  flourishing 
school  of  art  to  add  to  its  attractions.  Street 
improvements  are  being  made  in  Torquay,  which 
will  add  materially  to  its  appearance.  It  has 
already  a celebrity  as  a picturesque  watering- 
place,  second  to  few. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Falkirlc. — Sixteen  years  ago,  a plot  of  ground, 
lying  to  the  west  of  Falkirk,  was  purchased  as  a 
site  for  a Sheriff  Court-house,  prison,  &c.,  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Stirlingshire.  A series  of 
delays  have  tended  to  render  the  Falkirk  people 
almost  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  what  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  district.  The  ground,  however,  has  now 
been  staked  off,  and  considerable  progress  made 
with  the  foundation.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Brown  & Wardrop,  of  Edinburgh.  The  entire 
cost  of  tho  edifice  will  be  about  8,0001.  It  will 
consist  of  a court-room,  justices’  hall,  and  prison 
offices,  with  suites  of  rooms  for  the  Sheriff 
Court  officials.  Messrs.  E.  & A.  Berry,  of  Edin- 
burgh,  have  the  contract  for  mason-work. 

Jedburgh. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local 
Commissioners  of  Police,  the  provost  said  that 
the  committee  appointed  at  a former  meeting 
had  communicated  with  Mr,  Leslie,  C.E,,  Edin- 
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burgtj  and  that  gentleman  had  aiiice  visited  the 
locality,  and  examined  the  springs  at  Blackburn. 
Since  then  the  ground  had  been  surveyed,  but 
the  oiEcial  report  had  not  yet  been  received. 
The  clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Leslie,  which 
stated  that  the  probable  cost  of  bringing  the 
water  into  the  top  of  the  town,  using  a 5-in. 
pipe,  and  including  the  expense  of  the  reservoir, 
would  be  about  2,3501.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, include  the  pipes  for  the  town. 

Eyemouth  {Berwickshire). — The  plans  for  the 
proposed  improvement  of  the  harbour  hero, 
with  relative  report,  have  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.  In  their 
report  they  state  that  the  evils  chiefly  com- 
plained of  are — first,  deficient  depth  of  water  ; 
second,  want  of  space  for  beaching  boats  ; and, 
third,  want  of  protection  or  shelter  from  the 
river  Eye  when  in  a flooded  state.  To  remedy 
these  defects  tho  works  proposed  are — “ first,  the 
peepening  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  harbour  to 


the  level  of  low-water,  and  the  excavation  of 
the  sloping  beach  ; second,  the  extension  of  the 
present  basin  for  the  distance  of  about  400  ft. 
The  whole  works  of  excavation,  including  new 
quays,  &c.,  could  be  carried  out  for  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  14,0001.”  Eyemouth  is  an 
important  fishing  seaport,  where  large  fishing 
vessels  are  in  use. 


THE  SAXON  ABCHWAT  OF 
ST.  BENEDICT’S  CHUKCH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  gave  in  our  last  volume*  an  account  of 
this  very  fine  example  of  early  work,  which  has 
lately  been  restored  and  opened  to  the  church 
by  the  removal  of  a modern  gallery  and  pews 
that  for  many  years  past  have  entirely  encased 
and  hid  the  tower-ai-ch  from  the  church. 


• See  p.  691. 


We  now  engrave  a view  of  the  archway.  The- 
construction  of  the  arch  and  the  irregularity  of 
the  stones  are  singular ; the  whole  of  the  latter, 
both  of  the  jambs  and  arch,  go  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  about  3 ft. 

Upon  taking  doum  a modern  (wooden)  door- 
way on  the  west  front  of  the  tower,  remains  of 
a window,  of  good  Perpendicular  character, 
were  discovered ; also  portions  of  a ringers’ 
floor,  of  the  same  date.  These  will  be  carefully 
renewed.  Other  works  of  restoration  are  in 
progress  (to  the  tower)  ; and  it  is  hoped  to  re- 
build the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  remove  the  present  high  pews, 
and  reseat  the  church  with  open  benches. 

The  works  are  entrusted  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  restoration  to  Messi-s.  Rattee 
& Kett,  who  will  throughout  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  character  and  every  remnant  of  the 
ancient  building. 


EXCHANGE,  LIVERPOOL, Mr..  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Architect 
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THE  NEW  EXCHANGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  west  wing  of  tlio  Liverpool  Bxcliange,  con- 
i tainiag  the  news-room,  the  fine  apartment,  175  ft. 
li  long,  of  which  we  gave  a view  in  our  last  vo- 
! Inme,*  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  heavy  girders 
{ (upwards  of  90  ft.  long)  which  carry  the  roof  over 
t the  news-room  are  in  their  places ; the  roof  is 
I being  put  on  ; and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
t the  completion  of  this  part  will  not  be  long  after 
c the  time  first  named, — viz.,  the  end  of  ilay  next. 
1 The  engraving  in  our  present  number  shows  the 
b building  as  it  will  appear  when  tho  whole  design 
i;  is  carried  out.  It  will  surround  three  sides  of  the 
: open  area  known  as  the  Flags  : Nelson’s  monu- 
r meut  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fourth  side,  and 
i is  seen  in  the  view.  Tho  part  now  in  progress  is 
t that  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  monument  in  the 
i view.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  news-room  is 
f from  an  arcade  next  the  Flags.  Tho  doorway  here 
V will  have  pilasters  of  Scottish  red  granite,  and 
t the  vestibule  will  be  lined  with  marble  pedestals. 
I Underneath  the  room  are  capacious  cellars  for 
I the  storage  of  wiue,  &c.,  which  are  already 
1 let,  and  a fine  sale-room  fronting  South  Chapel- 
■ street.  On  the  ground-floor  in  the  tower  will  be 
: a room  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Uuder- 
i writers’  Association,  during  the  erection  of  their 
I permanent  room  in  tho  east  wing.  We  may 
i state  that  there  is  a room  on  tho  basement, 
I next  Rumford-street,  containing  fifteen  square 
S yards,  which  is  already  let  for  851.  a year ; and 
: another  room,  also  on  tho  basement,  and  next  the 
I Flags,  containing  about  fifty  square  yards,  which 
is  let  for  2001.  a year.  In  immediate  proximity 
: to  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  sale-room  is  a 
“ lift,”  such  as  is  common  in  large  hotels  and 
I warohouses,  for  taking  people  from  the  base- 
ment io  the  upper  floor.  The  stylo  of  the 
: exterior,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  French  Renaia- 
I sance. 

The  stones  used  in  the  exterior  of  the  building 
are  from  the  Ilollingtou  and  Grinsill  quarries  j 
the  internal  stonework  (of  which  there  is  a con- 
I sidcrable  quantity)  being  from  Caen. 

There  will  be  about  250  public  and  private 
offices,  when  complete,  and  the  shares  are,  we 
believe,  at  a considerable  premium. 

Tho  drawings  are  being  made  for  the  north 
side  and  the  east  wing,  intended  to  contain  a 
stock-exchange ; and  these  will  bo  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  news-room  is  in  a fit  state  to  be 
used  temporarily  as  the  bourse. 

Mr.  T.  U.  Wyatt,  wo  may  repeat,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  is  represented  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonlt,  Surveyor  to  the  Exchange  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol  are  the  contrac- 
tors for  tho  part  in  progress,  at  tho  sum  of 
69,0801.,  and  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Oma<jh. — A correspondent  of  tho  Tjrone  Con- 
stitidion  says  “ It  is  strange  that  tho  people  of 
Omagh,  who  have  tho  character  of  being  wise, 
industrious,  and  enterprising,  should  exhibit  so 
much  apathy  about  the  health  of  their  town. 
Fever,  scarlatina,  and  diarrhcca  have  been,  and 
are  actively  at  work  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  yet 
no  public  meeting  has  been  held— no  sanitary 
committee  has  been  appointed — nothing  has 
been  done  by  tho  inhabitants  in  order  to  counter- 
act and  control  the  spread  of  contagion.”  The 
writer  speaks  especially  of  the  nature  of  the 
water  supply  as  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for 
the  unhealthiness  of  tho  locality. 


THE  CROZIER  QUESTION. 

WINCHESTER  CITY  CROSS. 

We  mentioned  recently  that  Mr.  Scott  had 
submitted  a list  of  ancient  glass  paintings  and 
sculptures  to  justify  the  statue  of  William  of 
Wykeham  on  the  restored  cross  which  holds  the 
pastoral  stafi*  in  the  right  hand,  and  we  said 
that  tho  committee  thereupon  had  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  council  for  payment  of  the  balance 
due  for  the  restoration.  This,  however,  has  not 
settled  the  matter.  Tho  council,  after  hearing  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Scott  from  Mr.  Baigent,  resolved, 
by  an  amendment,  that  the  figure  is  inaccurate, 
and  that  they  will  not  entertain  tho  question  of 
paying  balance  until  the  figure  has  been  rectified. 


* Pp.  191— 3,  vrhe're,  also,  are  particulars  of  the  intended 
structure. 


free  from  farther  expense  to  tho  city.  A report 
of  tho  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  committee, 
Mr.  Scott’s  report,  and  letters  from  Mr.  Buckler 
(who  opened  the  question  in  our  pages),  Mr. 
Baigent,  and  others,  have  been  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet,  and  may  bo  advantageously  consuluid 
by  those  who  take  interest  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Baigent  in  his  letter,  which  displays  a little 
more  personal  feeling  than  is  desirable  in  sncli 
controversies,  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  foreign  representations,  and  says  not  the 
slightest  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Scott’s  list,  an  assertion  ho  then  goes 
on  to  support  with  more  or  less  force.  Without 
going  into  tho  question  of  jnstification  which 
Mr.  Scott  is  well  able  to  fight  out,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  very  right  in  this  case  is  tho  left : and 
tho  best  thing  the  sculptor  can  do  is  to  set  to 
work  at  once  and  alter  tho  statue. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mademoiselle  Titiens  has  laid  tho  chief 
stone  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre  and  Opera  House 
on  a site  in  Lime-street,  between^  London-road 
and  the  railway  station,  where  there  are  throe 
street  frontages,  the  principal  one  to  Lime- 
street.  Mr.  A.  Salomons,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect ; and  Messrs.  Jones  & Son  are  the  con- 
tractors. Tho  building  is  to  bo  completed  by 
the  1st  of  October  next.  Tho  report  of  tho 
directors  of  the  company  who  are  erecting  the 
building  states  that  3,830  shares  have  been  sub- 
scribed for,  and  41.  a share  called  up.  Tho  site 
cost  15,7501.  The  main  walls  of  the  building 
have  been  raised  18  in.  above  ground,  at  a cost 
of  1,4571.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  tho  whole  is 
15,0001.,  for  which,  says  the  report,  “ the  whole 
of  the  most  modern  improvements  (including  a 
covered  entrance  drive)  will  be  carried  out,  and 
1,500  persons  will  bo  seated  in  a theatre,  second 
to  none  in  Europe,  in  comfort,  convenience,  or 
good  taste.  The  shops  and  restaurant  included 
in  the  proposed  building  arc  estimated,  by  com- 
petent authorities,  to  produce  a rental  of  -ICOl.  a 
year.” 


LIVERPOOL  AND  ARCHITECIS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  “ Liverpool,”  who, 
from  the  tenoar  of  his  letters,  should  seem  an 
architect,  appears  to  labour  under  tho  unhappy 
condition  of  inability  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  social  conditions  among  which  ho  lives. 
Where  tho  endeavour  to  do  this  would  involve 
a moral  sacrifice,  tho  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
separate  oneself  by  change  of  residence  from 
what  is  felt  to  bo  injurious  or  degrading;  but 
where  no  such  paramount  jn-inciple  is  affected, 
and  obligations  of  doty  or  of  expediency — using 
the  term  in  its  best  sense — point  strongly  to  the 
distasteful  locality  as  one’s  proper  sphere  of 
action,  it  will  surely  be  found  best  to  accept  the 
trial  which  is  so  imposed  as  a part  of  life’s  disci- 
pline,— a far  less  irritating  course  than  that  of 
dwelling  on  tho  evils  which  we  see  but  cannot 
remedy,  and  deploring  instead  of  quietly  en- 
during the  vexations  and  humiliating  experi- 
ences inseparable  from  tho  pursuit  of  an  iutel- 
Icctnal  calling  on  uncongenial  ground. 

With  some  knowledge  of  tho  world  and  of 
Liverpool,  I venture  to  say  that  I believe  those 
who  there  occupy  tho  “leading”  position,  as 
it  is  phrased,  in  architectural  practice,  are  in 
respect  of  education,  taste,  and  ability  as  well 
suited  to  tho  demands  of  tho  community  around 
them  as  are  tho  very  able  men  named  by  your 
correspondent  to  tho  special  spheres  which  they 
severally  ocenpy. 

Liverpool  as  a great  mart,  a place  of  mere 
buying  and  selling,  cannot  be  expected  in  her 
traffic  in  the  raw  material  of  imports,  or  those 
ready  manufactured  for  export,  to  stimulate  in- 
tellectual activity  in  tho  manner  in  which  it  is 
excited  in  a great  scat  of  raanufactuvo  such  as 
Manchester,  or  even  as  Sheffield.  Advance- 
ment in  design,  in  chemistry,  in  machinery, 
keep  there  ever  alive  the  faculties  of  taste  and 
invention,  and  mature  tho  general  mind  for 
judgment  and  decision  on  questions  of  science 
and  art. 

Thus  it  arises  that  while  by  Manchester  a de- 
cided, though  sometimes  rugged,  determination 
is  shown  to  be  her  own  arbiter  in  matters  of 
taste,  Liverpool  has  ever  sought  to  appear  in 
unison  with  “fashionable”  opinion  in  London; 
and  generally  distrusting  her  own  power  to  dis- 
criminate among  tho  claims  which  might  bo 


asserted  by  resident  professors,  has  on  great 
occasions  taken  tho  seemingly  safer,  if  more 
timid  course,  of  calling  in  metropolitan  aid. 

Hence,  as  you,  sir,  arc  probably  well  aware,  it 
was  as  surely  predicted  among  tlio  architectural 
profession  that  tho  Manchester  Courts  would  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Manchester  man,  as 
that  tho  Liverpool  Exchange  would  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a London  architect;  and  while  hard- 
headed  men  of  business,  personally  engi'ossed  with 
lucrative  valuations  and  references,  and  ignoring 
or  depnting  if  need  be,  tho  artistic  element  (should 
I not  say  essence  ?)  in  architecture,  arc  entrusted 
with  tho  profitable  commissions  connected  with 
mere  commercial  enterprise,  it  is  generally,  almost 
necessarily,  assumed  by  their  patrons  that  those, 
who  represent  the  highest  local  (money)  success 
in  their  calling,  have,  too,  tho  highest  local 
skill.  Such  as  they  do  possess,  or  can  com- 
mand and  employ,  suffices  for  the  measure  of 
their  clients’  taste  and  cultivation ; and  it  is 
only  when  somo  project  is  in  hand  which  will 
challenge  the  world’s  criticism  that  tho  misgiv- 
ings of  insufficiency  and  impotence  drive  these 
patrons  in  self-defence  to  shelter  themselves 
in  their  character  of  cominiltce-men  under 
tho  protection  of  somo  name  of  established 
artistic  repute.  There  can  bo  no  use  in 
declaiming  against  such  a result,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  a mere  mercantile  com- 
munity like  that  in  question.  Among  the 
half-million  of  population  comprised  in  what 
is  called  “ Liverpool,”  there  must  be,  and  are,  a 
moderate  proportion  of  men  of  all  occupations, 
who,  by  natural  taste  or  education,  have  a fond- 
ness, at  least,  for  art;  but  architecture,  as  com- 
monly understood,  is  the  last  thing  which  they, 
for  the  most  part,  would  connect  with  that  term  ; 
and  of  those  whose  knowledge  on  this  or  other 
branches  of  art  might  weigh  with  tho  general 
public  (speaking  locally),  tho  larger  proportion 
would,  through  lack  of  that  iulluence  which, 
wealth  alone  secures  under  the  social  regime  of 
such  a town,  be  found  excluded  from  all  recog- 
nised voice  on  points  of  public  interest.  This 
has  been  strongly  illustrated  by  tho  late  course 
of  events  with  respect  to  tho  local  art  institu- 
tions, tho  conclusion  of  which  has  been  simply 
to  leave  their  whole  control  in  tho  hands  of 
those  only  among  professed  art-lovers  whose 
largo  means  enable  them  to  be  purchasers  of 
costly  works.  Goldsmith  describes  a man  who 
had  “ lately  stepped  into  taste  and  a large  for- 
tune.” Many  sneh  could  bo  found  in  Liverpool, 
and  in  Manchester,  too;  but  where  real  know- 
ledge, as  in  the  latter  town,  is  snre  to  be  appre- 
ciated, because  tending  to  that  advance  in. 
design  which  seenres  a demand  for  local  pro- 
ducts, mere  pretension  will  mostly  find  its  true 
level.  In  towns  of  mere  commerce,  like  Liver- 
pool, place  will  be,  and  constantly  is,  yielded  to 
confident  self-assertion. 

To  end  as  I began,  I can  but  say  that  I think 
all  this  the  natural  course  of  events, — very 
uncomfortable,  doubtless,  for  men  of  true  ar- 
tistic feeling  to  live  under,  but  beyond  their 
power  to  remedy  ; and,  if  not  able  patiently  t& 
work  through  it,  let  them,  if  their  ability  is  eqnal 
to  tho  task,  seek,  like  the  lamented  young  archi- 
tect your  correspondent  mentions,  to  secure  a 
varied  general  practice  by  success  in  competi- 
tion,— a system  the  evils  of  which  I am  nowise 
unconscious  of,  bat  which,  like  the  one  we  have 
been  discussing,  I cannot  see  a way  to  cure. 

P.  L.  0.  D. 


THE  .ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  the  5tli  iust.,  at  tho  house 
in  Conduit-street. 

Tho  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Hari’is, 
in  the  absence  of  the  pi'esident. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot, 
elected  members  of  tho  Association  : — Mr.  G.  W. 
Cross,  Barnsbnry-road ; Mr.  C.  H.  Wilday, 
Queen’s-road,  Bayswater ; Mr.  W.  H.  Howe, 
Blackheath ; Mr.  G.  Low,  Queen’s-road,  Peck- 
ham  ; Mr.  F.  Palmer,  Lower  Norwood;  and  Mr. 
H.  Spanton,  Upper  Dorset-street. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Britton,  who  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  on  fir  and  piue,  as  used  in  modern  build- 
ings, attended,  and  apologised  for  not  being  able 
to  carry  out  his  intention.  Ho  substituted,  how- 
ever, a short  paper  on  wood  generally,  having 
reference  more  especially  to  the  best  manner  of 
preparing  it  for  use,  and  also  to  tho  causes  of 
decay  as  caused  by  worms,  ants,  dry  rot,  &o. 
He  observed,  inter  alia,  that  dry  rot  was 
often  caused  by  a peculiar  fungus  found  in 
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the  earth  of  the  site  in  ■which  new  hnildings 
were  raised ; and  mentioned,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  agencies, 
that  in  the  case  of  a house  constructed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hampstead  Heath,  not  only 
had  tho  timber  been  aff'ected  by  dry-rot,  but  the 
health  of  the  workmen  had  Buffered  from  in- 
haling the  noxious  emanations  of  the  fungi. 
The  latter  were  caused  by  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion ; and  it  often  occurred  in  tho  case  of 
American  timber,  that  the  dry-rot  first  made  its 
appearance  on  board  ship,  the  timber  having 
become  infected  while  being  floated  down  the 
rivers  to  the  port  of  shipment.  Ho  recommended 
that  plank,  scantling,  &c.,  should  be  cai’ofully 
brushed  before  being  stacked,  and  that  when 
stacked  they  should  bo  so  placed  (on  end),  as  to 
allow  a free  draught  of  air  to  circulate  round 
them. 

The  Chairman  inquired  what  was  the  differ- 
ence (beyond  the  nominal  distinction)  between 
red  and  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Britton  replied  that  tho  red  pine  had  a 
brighter  grain.  Both  timbers  grew  in  the  same 
forest } and,  although  apparently  similar  when 
cut  up,  a timber-merchant  could  at  once  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  Having  described  the 
■difference  between  Biga,  Dantzic,  and  Memel 
timber,  Mr.  Britton  stated  that  any  of  tho  three 
wore,  in  his  opinion,  superior  to  American 
timber. 

Mr.  North  called  attention  to  the  inferior 
description  of  timber  so  frequently  worked  up 
into  furniture,  especially  into  tho  backs  of 
looking-glasses. 

Mr.  Britton  said  that  as  a rule  tho  very  worst 
spruce  stuff  was  used  for  tho  backs  of  looking- 
glasses.  It  was  called  in  tho  timber  trade 
“ broken  stowage." 

Mr.  Biddetb  inquired  whether  “pngging"  a 
floor  had  a tendency  to  promote  dry-rot,  and  also 
whether  varnishing  timber  would  have  a contrary 
effect. 

Mr.  Britton  replied,  with  respect  to  the  latter 
question,  that  in  his  opinion,  any  kind  of  good 
oil  or  copal  varnish  would  have  a tendency  to 
retard  the  dry-rot,  but  not  so  effectually  as  three 
coats  of  paint.  With  regard  to  “pugging,”  he 
was  in  favour  of  showing  as  much  of  the  timber 
as  possible]  but,  undoubtedly,  any  damp  pug- 
ging would  be  likely  to  engender  dry-rot.  He 
found,  as  a general  rule,  that  builders  were  fond 
of  using  outside  cuts  for  joists. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  having  proposed  a vote 
■of  thanks  to  Mr.  Britton  for  his  paper,  com- 
mented  upon  the  circumstance  that  students  of 
architecture  knew  very  little  about  woodwork, 
and  that  it  was  very  desirable  they  should  ob- 
tain a few  practical  hints  to  enable  them  to  find 
out  tho  difference  between  good  and  bad  timber. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr. 
Britton  might  bo  able  to  supply  this  deficiency 
-by  conducting  the  members  of  the  Association 
over  some  large  timber-yard  where  they  could 
acquire  the  class  of  information  which  they 
wanted.  He  was  snro  the  Association  would 
gladly  devote  an  afternoon  to  the  subject  if  Mr. 
Britton  could  give  them  his  sej-vices  as  cicerone. 

In  reply  to  farther  questions,  Mr.  Britton 
observed,  that  the  high  duty  which  used  to  be 
charged  upon  Baltic  timber,  as  compared  vi'ich 
•Canadian,  not  only  prevented  tho  consumption 
of  the  former  in  large  quantities,  but  led  the 
Baltic  merchants  to  devise  a means  of  defeating 
the  restrictive  system  of  protection  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  The  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
having  been  413.  per  load,  as  against  lUa.  per 
load  on  Canadian,  the  Baltic  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  their  tiniber  to  America, 
and  afterwards  re-shipping  it  to  England,  as  the 
produce  of  the  American  forests. 

A question  having  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  faulty  wood  used  in  the  building  in  West- 
minster which  was  recently  tho  sceno  of  a 
lamentable  accident, — 

Mr.  Britton  observed  that  ho  had  examined 
the  wooden  beams  which  bad  broken,  and  that 
he  found  them  to  be  rotten  at  the  heart,  and 
also  affected  with  tho  dry  rot.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  seasoned  timber  arose  from  the  great 
competition  of  the  present  time,  as  buildei-s 
would  not  keep  a stock  of  wood  cut  up,  because 
they  regarded  it  as  so  much  capital  locked  up 
without  producing  any  profit. 

A member  observed  that  dry  rot  was  fre- 
quently engendered  by  damp  pugging,  and  that 
shells  or  some  perfectly  dry  material  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  used. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  effect  the  tapping 
for  turpentine  had  upon  the  timber. 

Mr.  Britton  replied,  that  the  extraction  of  the 


turpentine  would,  in  bis  opinion,  facilitate  dry- 
rot  in  timber.  Spruce  fir  was  deprived  of  its 
resiu  altogethei*.  With  regard  to  painting  tim- 
ber— wood  that  was  painted  on  one  side  only 
would  last  twice  as  long  as  if  completely  covered 
with  paint. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Britton  having  been 
nn'inimonsly  accorded. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  on  the  19th 
inst.,  a paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Pullan, 
“ Ou  Cbi'istian  Architecture  in  the  East.” 


TO  BEMOYE  GBEEN  COATING  ON 
STONE-WOBK. 

OxE  of  the  simplest  methods  of  removing  the 
green  coating  from  stone-work  is  to  wash  it  with 
a brush  aud  soft  soap.  I have  recently  removed 
some  stains  of  long  standing  by  this  means.  If 
this  should  not  answer  the  purpose,  a weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  will  most  probably  remove 
it.  I have  also  seen  potash  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  a very  successful  manner.  This  was 
recommended,  I believe,  by  the  Camden  Society. 

* S.  B.  B. 


FIBE  ANNIHILATOBS. 

8ia, — The  conflagration  in  8t.  Katharine’s  Dock  and 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  old  English  mansions  bring 
tlie  subject  of  fire  again  before  us,  and  the  best  means  of 
successfully  combating  with  it.  The  diflieuity  experienced 
in  closing  fireproof  doors,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
outbreak  in  the  Dock  warehouses,  might  easily  be  obviated 
by  tho  application  of  wire  ropes  and  puUies  worked  by 
levers  from  the  ground-floor  ; hut  that  is  not  the  subject 
I wish  to  deal  with.  Fire  Annihilators,  the  French  inven- 
tion in  particular,  being  the  most  recent  and  best  adver- 
tised, are  being  thought  of,  aud  many  wonder  why  they  are 
not  tried.  That  they  are  not  popular  with  tho  able  brigade 
under  the  charge  of  Cap  t.  Shaw  one  can  easily  understand; 
and  whether  they  would  prove  effective  in  such  a fire  as 
that  at  the  Docks  remains  an  open  question. 

For  outlying  villsges  and  country-seats  I would  advo- 
cate that  they  should  be  tried not  that  I am  in  any  way 
interested  in  these  inventions,  but  simply  from  the  fact  of 
having  witnessed  a fire  that  happened  out  of  tho  London 
Brigade  district,  and  on  that  occasion  becoming  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  some  abler  extinguisher  than  the 
parish  fire-engine  being  required. 

The  fire  I refer  to  occurred  at  Fiuchley,  during  the 
severe  frost  in  the  beginning  of  theycar  1862.  The  stable 
of  a corn-chandler's  was  fired,  that  communicated  itself 
to  some  limber,  aud  eventually  to  the  house.  A fire- 
engine  from  Highgnte  arrived,  but  the  frost  reudering 
the  necessary  element  not  comeatablc,  it  could  give  no 
assistance;  aud  but  for  the  timely  service  rendered  by 
some  few  bricklayers  and  carpenters  in  knocking  in  the 
roof  of  one  house,  thus  cutting  off  further  communication, 
a row  of  seven  houses  would  have  been  consumed. 

The  advantages  of  fire  annihilators  are,  that  one  could 
be  stationed  near  every  cluster  of  houses  under  the  care 
of  the  police  or  village  official ; could  be  conveyed  to  a fire 
ou  horseback;  and,  not  being  liable  to  be  frozen  out, 
would  not  depend  upon  a supply  of  water,  or  the  muster- 
ing of  pumpers  in  a remote  district,  where  a crowd  would 
not  spring  into  eiistauce  like  magic,  as  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

I leave  the  proprietors  of  annihilators  to  blow  their 
own  fire-horns  in  praise  of  their  inventions,  and  trust  I 
have  not  put  a damper  upon  Merryweather’s  tried 
prodigies.  W.  E.  Bhowxe. 


“ BUILDEBS’  GLEBES.” 

Sir, — I was  very  pleased  to  see  tho  letters  of  '*  Pelo" 
and  '*  A Measuring  Clerk"  in  tho  last  two  numbers 
of  your  Journal  upon  builders’  clerks,  and  I quite 
agree  with  them  both  that  they  are  vey  much  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  : I nm  very;  glad  that  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up,  for  it  is  quite  time  that  something 
should  be  done  for  us  as  a body. 

Your  correspondent  ‘‘A  Measuring  Clerk,"  in  quoting 
the  salaries  received  by  us  is  very  far  above  the  average, 
for  1 know  inslaucea  in  which  the  salaries  paid  are  under 
the  wages  of  tho  joiners  in  the  shops.  How  is  this  ? and 
where  is  the  secret  of  the  joiners'  iiidependeucy  ? for  they 
are  independent.  Simply  in  the  fact  that  they  are  anited 
together  to  protect  themselves;  aud  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  do  not  do  the  sanie. 

I must  say  that,  looking  at  the  state  of  things  around 
u",  it  is  high  time  wo  were  bestirring  ourselves;  aud 
why  ? Because  we  who  have  nn  appeurnnee  to  keep  up, 
who  have  to  be  confined  in  unhealthy  offices  for  hours 
more  than  the  joiners  are  employed,  get  in  many  cases 
less  money  than  they  do;  and  ifyou  compare  the  pay  per 
hour,  the  joiner’s  wages  will  far  exceed  the  clerk’s  salary. 

Provisions  have  increased  in  price;  rents  have  been 
riiised:  joiner's  wages  have  been  raised;  ay,  even  brick- 
liiyers’  labourers  have  had  an  increase  ; but  we,  the  poor 
$!iicff  of  tho  (in  many  cases)  wealthy  contractor,  are 
abligccl  to  drag  out  a miserable  existence,  being  often 
compelled  to  pinch  our  families  in  order  to  keep  up  that 
appearance  which,  if  once  lost,  our  only  chance  of  keep- 
ing the  situations  we  now  hold  is  for  ever  gone. 

Now  do  not  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I have  overdrawn 
the  picture.  I have  not.  There  are  noble  men,  I know, 
amongst  the  employers  in  the  trade  (some  of  whom, 
doubtless,  would  assist  us  if  we  made  a start),  but  they 
are  few,  and  blest  are  those  who  obtain  aijpoiutments 
under  them;  but  the  rule  remains  the  same;  and  if  we 
want  to  improve  this  slate  of  things,  wo  must  unite  toge- 
ther and  do  it  ourselves.  Your  readers  will  ask,  "'What  do 
Tou  propose  to  do  ? ” I reply,  form  a committee  at  once  ; 
lose  no  time  about  it.  I,  for  one,  will  gladly  do  my  beat ; 
aud  let  us  meet  and  form  a society  similar  to  the  joiuers’ 
trade  union,  which  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  relief  of 


its  members  in  sickness;  an  allowance  at  old  ago;  pro- 
viding a sum  at  death  to  cover  the  funeral  expenses  ; and 
last,  but  not  least,  let  it  have  for  one  of  its  objects  tho 
determination  to  support  any  member  who  may  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  because  fie  will  not  work  unless  ho  is 
paid  a reatonablc  salary  for  his  labour.  Lot  him  be  sup- 
ported till  that  reatouable  salary  is  obtained ; and  such  a 
society,  under  the  divine  blessing,  shall  be  tho  meaas  of 
cheering  and  comforting  many  a cheerless  family,  aud 
relieving  the  mind  of  many  a perplexed  brother. 

I trust  this  matter,  now' it  has  coinmenoad,  will  not  bo 
allowed  to  drop  till  something  is  set  on  foot  which  shall 
ultimately  place  ua  in  the  position  wo  ought  to  occupy. 

Joux  Moose. 


I think  the  following  question  is  one  that  might  bo 
raised  iu  the  mind  of  my  fellow-clerks.  That  is,  has 
any  ordiuary  clerk  in  a builder’s  office  the  opportuni- 
ties of  ever  gaining  suffioient  practical  knowledge  to 
become  a builder  himself  ? It  appears  to  my  limited  ei- 
erienco  that  without  he  has  some  capital  to  apprentice 
imself,  there  is  very  little  chance.  Should  you  kindly 
submit  this  in  your  columns,  I,  and  perhaps  many  others, 
may  have  the  subject  made  clearer  to  us. 

Ax  IXQCinEE. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  AT  HULL. 

Ax  inquest  ia  being  held  on  five  persons 
killed  by  tho  falling  of  buildings  during  a 
gale,  aa  ■vro  have  already  noticed.  Amongst 
tho  witnesses  examined  was  the  foreman  of 
the  joiners  employed  at  the  new  building. 
Witness  (William  Anson)  was  working  for 
Mr.  Collinson,  who  laid  out  the  work  for 
them.  Witness  and  auian  named  Hairsine  were 
fitting  sashes  into  the  second  story.  Mr. 
Collinson  wished  them  to  assist  the  bricklayers, 
as  he  thought  the  top  was  not  safe.  It  was 
blowing  very  hard  just  then.  They  went  to  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  second  floor,  when  that 
part  of  the  building  which  they  had  lefc  fell. 
Witness  and  Hiiirsine  were  on  the  ladder,  and 
aa  soon  as  the  accident  occurred  they  descended 
and  assisted  Bussell  and  Bawaon.  There  was  a 
very  heavy  gust  of  wind  just  at  tho  moment  the 
premises  fell.  All  the  brickwork  of  the  building 
waa  finished.  The  back  wall  went  over  first,  the 
joists  then  fell  aud  levered  the  front  over.  Tho 
bottom  joists  would  have  about  five  inches  bear- 
ing at  each  end,  and  wore  secured  to  the  wall- 
plate,  and  the  upper  joists  the  same.  Hairsine, 
joiner,  gave  similar  evidence.  The  jury,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  decided  to  appoint  Mr. 
Botterill  and  Mr.  Foale  to  make  an  examination, 
of  the  building,  and  tho  inquiry  was  adjourned. 


HULL  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 

The  opening  of  this  new  edifice,  of  which  we 
gave  a view,  in  vol.  x.xii.,  p.  455,  is  to  take  place 
on  the  25th  inst. 

The  stylo  of  architecture,  wo  may  repeat,  is 
Italian.  Tho  front  is  of  Streetly  and  Portland 
stone,  having  a Bradford  stone  plinth,  with  red 
Mansfield  shafts  to  the  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  windows  have  French  casement  sashes,  and 
are  glazed  with  Bristol  plate  glass.  There  were 
forty  architects’  designs  sent  in,  from  which  that 
of  Mr.  Brodrick  waa  selected.  The  estimated 
cost  was  20,2001. ; but  the  actual  cost  will  bo 
about  28,0001.  The  contractor  was  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Addy.  The  woodwork  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  & Son.  The  contractor  for  tho  deco- 
rations and  painting  was  Mr.  Wardale. 

The  design  for  the  statue  of  Andrew  Marvell, 
for  the  new  town-hall,  consists  of  a statuette  in. 
plaster,  2 ft.  high,  upon  a suitable  pedestal,  tho 
whole  being  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  marble 
one.  Mr.  Keyworth,  jun.,  is  the  artist.  His 
design  represents  Marvell  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  and  standing  as  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  done  while  refusing  tho  bribe  offered  to 
him. 


LEEDS. 

Uunslei  Moor  Church. — The  design  selected 
for  this  church  bears  the  motto  “Prudence,” 
and  is  by  Messrs.  Perkin  & Son,  of  this  town, 
architects.  It  is  of  the  Early  Decorated  period 
of  Gothic,  and  consists  of  a nave,  85  ft.  by  38  ft.; 
north  aisle,  80  ft.  by  10  ft. ; south  aisle,  70  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  which  terminates  at  the  east  end  by  an 
aisle  22  ft.  by  11  ft.,  opening  into  tho  chancel  by 
a double  arch.  Tho  chancel  has  a polygonal 
apse,  42  ft.  by  25  ft.,  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
three  steps  above  the  nave,  and  the  saerarium 
three  steps  more.  There  is  a tower  with  short 
spire  at  the  south-west  angle,  whose  height  to 
the  top  of  the  terminal  will  be  128  ft.  The 
tower  opens  into  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch,  and 
here  tho  font  is  placed  which  constitutes  it  a 
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baptistery.  The  font  is  raised  on  three  steps  and 
•will  bo  of  Caen  stone,  -with  red  Mansfield  shafts. 
The  church  is  to  be  lighted  by  gas  coronco.  The 
outside  walls  aro  to  be  faced  with  stone,  having 
red  and  white  bands  introduced.  The  dressings 
are  to  be  white  sandstone.  The  interior  through- 
out is  to  bo  faced  with  white  Pontefract  brick, 
intermixed  with  r-ed  brick  bands.  The  ai'ches 
aro  to  be  of  white  and  red  brick  intermixed. 
The  chancel  arch  will  have  a slight  admixture 
of  black  brick,  and  the  other  arches  an  outer 
rim  of  the  same.  The  chancel  is  to  bo  faced 
altogether  with  white  biick,  and  the  angles  of 
the  apse  are  to  bo  finished  with  red  Mansfield 
stone  shafts.  All  the  capitals  to  the  piers  and 
shafts  will  be  carved.  The  roofs  will  bo  of  the 
barrel  form,  open  and  stained,  and  covered  with 
slates  of  two  colours,  blue  and  green,  except  the 
chancel,  which  will  be  of  red  and  blue  slates,  and' 
ornamental  cresting.  All  plastering  in  the  interior 
has  been  avoided.  The  seats  are  open  and  of  deal, 
stained.  The  estimated  cost  is  5,000Z.  The 
competition  was  open  to  all  England,  and  there 
were  thirty-six  diflerent  designs  sent  in,  some  of 
which  were  from  London,  and  other  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  designs  here 
have  been  exhibited  at  Mr.  Broadhead’s  Picture 
Gallery,  Albion-street.  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Palermo, 
has  contributed  3,0001,  towards  the  erection. 

(School  nf  Art. — The  exhibition  of  the  students’ 
drawings  in  this  school  for  the  first  quarter  of 
last  year  has  been  held  in  East  Parade.  The 
number  of  the  drawings  on  this  occasion  is  not 
equal  to  former  exhibitions,  but  in  point  of  merit 
they  arc  considered  to  be  in  most  cases  decidedly 
superior.  Pour  national  nicdaUions  have  been 
awarded  to  Leeds  students,  fourteen  medals,  and 
several  “ honourable  mentions.”  The  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor,  on  the  present,  as  on  so  many 
other  occasions  throughout  the  country,  is  a 
lady.  Miss  M.  A.  Selby,  with  three  drawings, 
has  taken  three  medals  and  one  national  medal- 
lion. The  other  three  medallions  were  gained 
by  T.  Walker,  for  an  isomotrical  view  of  a 
planing  machine ; Joseph  Winpenny  for  a pro- 
jection of  a sliding  cap  lathe  (both  in  the  mecha- 
nical class)  ; T.  Pawson  for  a drawing  of  an 
antique  column  from  copy. 

Riding  Cluh. — Premises  in  Bond-street, 
adjoining  the  Philosophical  Hall,  formerly  used 
by  a coach-builder,  have  been  converted  into  a 
club-house.  The  designing  and  arrangement  of 
the  building  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Perkin 
& Son,  architects.  -The  accommodation  consists, 
on  the  ground-floor,  of  a spacious  entrance-hall 
and  staircase,  coffee-room,  billiard-room,  lava- 
tory, and  steward  and  waiters’  rooms,  and  a 
kitchen  fitted  with  every  requisite.  On  the  first 
floor  there  are  a large  and  lofty  reading-room, 
which  occupies  the  entire  frontage  of  the  build- 
ing, a card-room,  two  private  dining  and  other 
rooms ; and  in  the  toj)  floor  aro  servants’  bed- 
rooms. 


THE  PEABODY  GIFT  TO  THE  POOR  OF 
LONDON. 

A REPOKT  has  been  issued  by  the  trustees  of 
this  gift,  in  which  they  print  the  following 
account  of 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  TO  DECEMBER, 
iaC5. 


about  to  be  erected,  but  by  many  others  reared 
from  the  proceeds  of  these. 

The  report  says, — 

“ The  number  of  persons  wbo  took  possession  of  tbeir 
new  homes  in  Spitalfields  was  upwards  of  200,  including 
such  classes  as  charwomen,  monthly  nurses,  basketmakers, 
butchers,  carpenters,  iiremen,  labourers,  porters,  omnibus 
drivers,  sempstresses,  shoemakers,  tailors,  waiters,  ware- 
housemen, &c. 

In  the  buildings  at  Islington,  which  were  opened  in 
September,  1806,  the  inmates  are  of  the  same  class,  with 
the  addition  of  persons  employed  in  other  trades — •wateh- 
finishers,  turners,  staymakers,  smiths,  sawyers,  printers, 
painters,  laundresses,  letter-carriers,  artificial  flower- 
makers,  dressmakers,  carmen,  cabinetmakers,  book- 
binders, and  others.  The  entire  community  there  now 
consists  of  67-1  individuals,  of  whom  nineteen  are  widows, 
the  rest  married  persons  and  children. 

In  evidence  of  the  improved  salubrity  of  tbe  buildings, 
the  superintendents  report  that  ill-health  is  rare,  and 
that  the  number  of  deaths  since  the  first  buildings  were 
opened,  in  February,  18C4— nearly  two  years  ago — Lave 
been  one  man,  aged  30,  who  died  of  a chronic  complaint, 
aud  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  under  live,  and  two 
under  two  years  old. 

The  social  contentment  of  the  tenants  is  freely  ex- 
pressed; no  complaints  have  been  made  of  any  of  the 
arrangements  provided  for  their  comfort  ; and  they  all 
speak  npproviuglv  of  the  uniiecustomed  advantages  they 
enjoy.  Among  tlieae  they  especially  particularize  the 
security  of  their  furniture  and  dTeets,  which  are  no  longer 
liable,  as  they  formerly  were,  to  be  token  in  distress 
should  the  landlord  become  a defaulter." 

The  tenants  pay  rents  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
a week  for  one  room,  -Is.  for  two,  and  5s.  for 
three  rooms. 


WATER  FOR  JERSEY. 

The  project  for  supplying  the  town  of  St. 
Ilelier  with  water,  which  has  been  in  suspense 
since  1859,  seems  now  in.  a fair  way  of  being 
realised.  The  company  at  first  formed  was 
repeatedly  modified ; but  it  was  found  that  the 
sanction  of  the  Privy  Council  to  an  English 
company  was  essential  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  object;  therefore  an  Act  of  the  States 
of  Jersey  was  obtained,  and  about  three  months 
past  received  the  royal  assent. 

At  a public  meeting,  summoned  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Falle,  constable  of  St.  Holier,  for  the  3rd  of 
January,  a largo  number  of  the  inhabitants 
attended ; and  from  the  lively  interest  evinced 
throughout  the  proceedings,  it  is  now  more  than 
probable  that  the  town  will  not  bo  much  longer 
unprovided  with  a plentiful  supply  of  good 
water. 

Tbe  constable  of  St.  Ilelier  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a lucid  speech,  showing  that  the 
only  water  to  bo  had  was  from  pumps,  and  that 
it  was  bad  iu  quality  as  well  as  insufliciont ; 
many  of  tbe  poorer  classes  having  to  resort  for 
their  supply  to  public  pumps.  He  then  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  the  gentlemen  represent- 
ing tho  Jersey  Water  Company,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  London,  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  of  tho 
firm  of  Easton,  Amos,  & Co.,  and  the  solicitor 
and  secretary  of  tho  company.  These  gentlemen 
severally  addressed  the  meeting,  and  explained 
their  plan  of  operations. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  their  sabisfactiou  with  the 
explanations  given ; and  after  a full  discussion 
and  understanding  of  the  subject,  iu  which  there 
was  not  a dissentient  voice,  a committee  was 
nominated  to  carry  out  all  measures  incidental 
to  tho  matter  in  the  Island. 


I5ECIIPTS. 

Gift  of  Mr.  Pcabotly  £150,000  0 0 

Iiilere.st  10,672  II  4 

Rents  from  Spitallielcls,  deducting  expeoses  76i  8 3 

Ditto  from  Islington,  deducting  expenses  179  3 8 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  in 
memory  of  tho  late  Countess  of  Newburgh, 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  were  the  artists. 

Promsjro re.— In  the  church  here,  anew  pulpit, 
of  Caen  and  Bath  stone,  has  just  been  erected. 
In  the  centre  panel  aro  represented  the  Lamb 
and  Flag  with  the  words  “ Agnus  Dei,”  and 
foliage.  In  the  two  side  panels  are  carved  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  ; and  in  the  other 
is  carved  the  hand  of  St.  Peter,  holding  the  keys, 
and  foliage  round  ; there  is  also  foliage  I’ound  the 
comice.  The  blocks  to  windows,  &c.,  of  sanc- 
tuary are  carved  in  foliage  aud  heads.  There  are 
yet  a number  of  blocks  to  finish,  bnt  they  are 
stopped  for  want  of  funds.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  Boulton,  of  Worcester^ 
sculptor. 

]Jorsliam. — A new  church,  lately  erected  by 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  aud  dedicated  to  St, 
Juhn  the  Evangelist,  has  been  opened  by  tho 
(R.C.)  Bishop  of  Southwark,  in  the  presence  of 
the  youthful  Duke  of  Norfolk,  tho  Duchess,  and 
a numerous  congregation.  The  church  is  de- 
signed in  the  Pointed  style  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury : a study  of  the  peculiar  features  of  tho 
Snssex  churches  gives  interest  to  tho  design. 
The  dimensions  are  50  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  a portion 
of  tho  future  presbytery  occupies  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  building  ; a bell  gable,  covered  with 
shingles,  crowns  the  gable  towards  tho  street  j 
and  the  roof  is  tiled  with  the  red  tile  of  the 
county.  The  roof  is  open,  with  curved  braces 
and  tie-beams.  There  are  a stone  altar  and 
font,  and  the  nave  is  filled  with  open  benches, 
confessional,  &c.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son,  of  SheflSeld ; and  tho 
builders,  Messrs.  Burston  & Sharp,  of  Horsham. 
Tho  material  used  is  the  stone  of  the  locality. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wili-ich  writes  to  ns  thus, — "As 
many  of  your  readers  may  feel  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  the  corn  averages  for  the  seven 
years  to  Christmas,  1865,  published  by  authority 
in  tbe  London  Gazette  of  January  9th,  viz. : — 


8.  d. 

■Wheat  6 11^  per  Imperial  Bushel, 

Burley  4 2J  uilto, 

Oats  2 DJ  ditto, 


I beg  to  state,  for  their  information,  that  the- 
value  of  each  1001.  of  tithe  rcnt-chargo  will,  for 
the' year  1866,  amount  to  971.  7a.  9;ld. 

Itappcarsfrom  my  ‘ AnnualTithe  Commutation 
Tables,’  that  the  lorvcst  average  value  of  lOOL 
tithe  rent-charge  during  the  thirty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  was  in  the  year  1855,  viz., — 
891.  15s.  8fd.;  aud  that  from  that  time  up  to  the 
year  1861,  the  average  gradually  increased 
221.  7s.  8i].,  or  about  3}  per  cent,  per  annum  up- 
to  1121.  38.  ‘I'ld.,  or  tbe  hujliest  value  during  th© 
whole  period.  From  1861  the  septennial  average 
value  has  been  gradually  receding  in  a similar 
ratio.  The  general  average  for  thirty  years  is 
1001. 17s.  7id.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Helen's. — A new  church  has  been  conse- 
crated at  Pan-,  a suburb  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  place 
of  tho  church  which  was  burnt  down  about  two 
years  ago.  The  site  is  about  two  miles  from  St. 
Helen's  station,  aud  is  on  high  ground,  render- 
ing the  church  a prominent  object  for  a con- 
siderable distance  round.  The  church  will  seat 
GUO  persons.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lining  of  the  walls,  which  is 
composed  of  tbe  bricks-  of  the  old  burned  down 
church  aud  a little  slag  from  the  copper  fur- 
naces, which,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  has  been 
mixed  with  the  rubble  walling.  The  ashlar 
stone  of  which  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
dressings  aro  made,  is  from  Rainhill.  The  gene- 
ral contractor  was  Mr.  John  Middlehurst,  of 
Sb.  Helen’s.  Tho  ornamental  glass  was  by 
Messrs.  Edmuudson.  The  heating  apparatus 
was  by  Messrs.  Uaden;  and  the  coloured  decora- 
tion by  Mr.  R.  Park.  The  cost  of  the  church, 
complete,  has  been  2,6001.,  exactly  the  amount 
of  the  tender  sent  in,  and  also  tho  exact  amount 
that  the  committee,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
posed to  spend.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Med- 
latid  Taylor,  Manchester. 

Stockjjort. — The  contract  for  the  completion  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Church  has  been  let  to  Mr.  For- 
rester, at  an  estimated  cost  of  upwards  of  1,9001. 


£101,610  1 3 

EXPENDnrRK. 

Paid  for  laud  at  SpitallieldB...  £3.300  0 0 

Cost  of  buildinge  23,016  11  S 

£27,315  11  3 

Paid /or  laud  at  Islington  ...  8,616  5 6 

Paid  on  account  of  buildings  20,062  14  3 


Paid  for  land  at  Shadwoll  ...  4,160  3 10  ^ 

Paid  on  account  of  buiklings  7,093  6 0 

22,448  8 10 

Paid  for  land  at  Chelsea 4,616  18  6 

Ditto  at  Dormondspy  4,870  7 3 

Expenses  to  date  lor  secretary,  bookkeeper, 

books,  stationery,  .kc 617  10  0 

Cash  at  interest 73,000  0 0 

Ditto  iu  Bank  of  England  4,333  6 8 


£161,610  1 3 

The  trustees,  as  most  of  our  readers  know', 
resolved  to  erect  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor 
as  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  of  benefiting,  not 
only  the  present,  but  future  generations  of  Lon- 
don poor;  and  with  ordinary  care  and  manage- 
ment such  a mode  of  dispensing  benefits  may  be 
extensively  reproductive,  aud  not  only  benefit 
tho  poor  by  the  buildings  already  erected,  or 


Slindon.  — The  new  church  here  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  edifice  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  was  canonized  by  Pope  Urban  YI.,  in  1261. 
It  stands  on  a rising  ground  at  the  upper  end  of 
tho  village,  near  tho  old  mansion,  the  ground 
being  given  by  Col.  Leslie.  Provision  was  made 
for  its  erection  by  the  late  Anthony  James, fourth 
Earl  of  Newburgh,  who  died  in  1814.  Tho 
building  is  of  fliut  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  stone  dressings.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  R.  Bushby,  of  Littlehampton.  The  amount 
of  the  contract  was  2,0001.  The  design  was 
by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Buckler,  of  Bromptou,  architect, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  The 
burial-ground  behind  tho  church  is  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  church 
consists  of  uave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle : the 
roof  is  of  opeu  timber.  Tho  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  au  arcade  of  four  painted 
arches,  at  the  end  of  wliich  is  a statue  of  tho 
Virgin  aud  Child.  At  tho  west  end  of  the  aisle 
stands  tho  font : the  basin  is  of  white  stouc. 
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The  extreme  height  of  the  spire  is  200  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  it  will  he  the  highest  in  Stock- 
port  or  neighbourhood.  The  tower  is  constructed 
to  carry  eight  bells. 

Ashton^under-Lyne. — A new  church,  at  Hurst 
Brook,  near  Ashton-nnder-Lyno,  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  has 
been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Oldham 
Whittaker,  who  also  provides  an  endowment; 
and  the  site  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington. 

Farnwortk. — A new  church,  erected  in  the 
rapidly-increasing  district  of  New  Bury,  Farn- 
worth,  near  Bolton,  at  a cost  of  2,500Z.,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The 
site  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  who  has 
also  provided  an  endowment  and  house  for  the 
incumbent,  and  a fund  for  the  repair  of  the 
edifice. 

Liverpool. — The  new  church  of  St.  Titus,  in 
Portland-street,  off  VauxhalUroad,  in  the  district 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church, 
which  will  seat  700  persons,  was  completed  six- 
teen months  ago,  but  the  consecration  was  de- 
ferred in  consequence  of  a dispute  os  to  the 
title.  The  style  iavery  plain  Gothic.  Public  sub- 
scription supplied  the  building  funds,  and  tho 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  M.P. 

Aylesbury. — The  churchwai'dena  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  encouraged  by  tho  opinion  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  by  the  general  wish 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  already  promised,  have  resolved  to 
pnt  a stone  facing  to  the  whole  of  tho  work  in 
their  first  contract,  which  comprises  the  west 
end  and  portions  of  the  north  and  south  aisles 
and  nave. 

Worcester. — Shrnb-hill  Cburcb,  Worcester,  has 
lately  been  furnished  with  triple  aedilia,  the  gift 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Hopkins.  They  stand 
at  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  are 


ing  desk  also  is  of  oak,  carved.  The  pulpit  is  of 
Bath  stone,  circular  on  plan,  with  a Derbyshire 
marble  shaft  to  support  the  bookboard.  The 
font  is  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  with  a circular 
bowl,  supported  on  a central  stone  stem  sur- 
rounded by  smaller  Derbyshire  marble  shafts. 

Heytesbury  (FFilts).  — Lord  Heytesbnry  and 
his  SOD,  tho  Hon.  A’Court  Holmes,  have  given 
IjOOOZ.  each,  in  addition  to  a guarantee  for  the 
repayment  of  a further  sum  of  2,000Z.,  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Heytesbury,  Wilts,  in  tho  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
The  works  which  are  in  course  of  being  carried 
out  are  estimated  to  cost  5,000Z.,  and  will  be  of 
an  extensive  and  complete  character,  almost 
amounting  to  reconstruction,  the  edifice  having 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  a ruinous  state.  Mr. 
Butterfield  is  the  architect,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  restoration  will  occupy  quite  two  years. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Wilt- 
shire. 


The  Atlantic  Teleyraph.  By  W.  H.  Russell, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Robt.  Dudley.  Day  & 
Son  (Limited),  Gate-street,  London. 

A REMAiiKABLE  career  has  been  that  of  W.  H. 
Russell,  LL.D.,  tho  “special  correspondent,” 

' par  excellence;  tho  historian  of  the  Crimean 
War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  to  some  extent  of 
the  American  conflict.  Such  work  needed  a 
variety  of  qualifications  not  usually  found  united 
in  tho  same  individual,  bat  he  baa  met  the 
•equirements,  and  has  earned  for  himself  a 
record  in  tho  history  of  his  country  by  having 
helped  to  write  it.  Amongst  his  lighter  occupa- 
tions since  the  days  of  siege,  massacre,  and 

__  _ stampede,  ho  has  recorded  a royal  marriage; 

sHghtiy  "^recessed  in  the  wall,  the  seats  being  ■ and,  last,  ho  comes  to  the  public  as  tho  historian 
divided  from  each  other  by  polished  marblu  of  tho,  unfortunately,  nnsuccossful  attempt  to 
shafts,  with  carved  capitals,  above  which  rise  | lay  tho  Atlantic  Telegraph.  It  may  be  a qnea- 
trefoil-headed  arches,  with  diapered  and  incised  ; tion  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
gables,  terminating  in  crosses.  A band  of  incised  ; the  undertaking  if  the  directors  had  enabled 
work  extends  across  the  back  of  the  seats,  and  ^ more  than  one  pen  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
the  latter  will  bo  provided  with  green  coshions  voyage.  The  British  public  like  one  intelligence 
and  hangings.  The  carving  has  been  executed  [ to  check  another,  and  some  doubts  which  cer- 
by  Mr.  R.  Boulton,  of  Worcester.  j tainly  are  entertained  at  this  moment,  by  a few, 

Grimstone  (Leicestershire).— It  has  been  de-  touching  particular  incidents,  gronndlessly  or 
cided  at  a parish  meeting  to  proceed  with  the  | otherwise  wo  need  not  inquire,  would  probably 
restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  ' not  exist  Lad  this  occurred.  Admitting,  however, 
daring  the  ensuing  summer.  The  plans,  which  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  directors  was  tho 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  best,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  at  all  that  they 
Melton  and  Leicester,  architect,  comprise  ex- 1 succeeded  in  inducing  the  best  man  to  undertake 
tensivo  repairs  to  the  roofing,  drainage  of:  the  task.  All  will  remember  the  account  of  the 
foundations,  renewal  of  gallery,  opening  out  J voyage,  graphic  and  complete,  that  Dr.  Russell 
south  transept,  which  has  been  for  some  years  gave  in  the  Times  immediately  after  the  dis- 
used as  a Bohool-room  ; new  benches,  pulpit,  I aster.  It  was  read  with  eagerness  far  and  wide, 
reading-desk,  &c. ; restoration  of  porch  and  ! and  thus  served  to  deprive  of  some  of  its  interest 
interior  stonework  generally.  | the  volume  now  published.  In  this,  however, 

Marhfield  (Leicestershire).  — Sfc.  Michael’s  tho  author  gives  the  history  of  previous  endca- 
Churcli  has  been  re-opened  and  consecrated.  I vours,  and,  of  course,  a much  fuller  account  of 
The  stonework  and  old  oak  roof  were  greatly  : the  last.  Moreover,  tho  volume  contains  twenty- 
decayed  ; besides  whicb,  the  eastern  pier  of  the  ; six  illustrations  by  Mr.  Robert  Dudley,  and  will 

i - . . ....  • . T ' • _i j._  „ 1 fru..  ,1 : 


Book  ” (Bedford-street)  is  so  full  of  little  en- 
gravings illustrating  the  text,  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  attractive  to  the  little  folks  it  is 
designed  for.  Going  beyond  a spelling-book,  it 
contains  a good  deal  of  valuable  information, 

tables,  &c.,  at  the  end. The  same  publishers 

(F.  Warne  & Co.)  have  published  a fourth  volume 
of  “Penny  Readings,  in  Prose  and  Verse,” 
selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Carpenter.  The 
selection  continues  to  be  very  good  and  appro- 
priate. The  spread  of  “ Penny  Readings,”  since 
we  mentioned  the  first,  at  Ipswich,  set  going  by 

Mr.  Shave.  Gowing,  is  remarkable. “ Merry 

and  Wise,”  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
for  young  people.  The  number  for  January  con- 
tains some  capital  little  stories,  with  engraved 
illustrations,  and  all  for  3d.  The  children  of 
to-day  are  much  better  off  than  their  fathers 
were. 


arcade  had  cracked,  and  the  south  wall  projected 
into  tho  churchyard.  In  February  last,  the 
building  became  so  evidently  dangerous,  that  it 
was  deemed  unsafe  for  divine  service  ; tho  con- 
gregation, therefore,  have  since  assembled  in  the 
new  National  Schools,  built  in  1861.  The  archi- 
tects employed  were  Messrs.  Millicnn  & Smith, 
of  Leicester.  An  enlargement  of  tho  clinrch 
(towards  the  north),  in  1829,  had  thrown  it 
altogether  out  of  proportion  ; and  yet,  to  save 
expense,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  this  wall : it 
was  further  requisite  to  enlarge  the  building,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a large  and  increasing 
parish,  and  yet  so  to  restore  the  original  church 
as  to  preserve  all  its  features  in  their  integrity. 
This  has  been  effected  by  throwing  ont  the 
church  westward,  on  a line  with  the  west  tower 
wall;  by  enlarging  it  north  and  east  for  a new 
chancel  (to  the  side  of  which  a vestry  is  now 
attached) ; and  by  running  a new  arcade  from  the 
chancel-arch  to  the  west  wall.  The  church, 
therefore,  now  consists  of  a nave,  north  and 
eonth  aisles,  chancel,  and  chapel  adjoining.  The 
walls  are  built  of  Markfield  granite,  with  dress- 
ings of  Hollington  stone,  and  pointed  with  dark 
mortar.  Internally  the  old  tower  arch  is  opened 
•up,  and  its  old  arcade  and  windows  are  restored. 
The  sittings,  which  are  about  400  in  number,  are 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  : all  are  free  and 
open.  The  chancel  tiles  are  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Whetstone,  Coalville,  who  has  given 
those  within  the  communion-rails.  The  com- 
mnnion-rails  are  of  English  oak,  carved  in  a 
style  coiTesponding  with  the  church,  The  read- 


give  pleasure  to  a large  circle.  Thu  drawings 
are  reproduced  in  tinted  lithography,  and  pic- 
ture the  various  events  as  they  occurred,  from 
tho  weighing  of  the  anchor  off  the  Maplin 
Sands,  Nore,  July  15,  1865,  to  tho  clearing  of 
the  deck  for  tho  final  attempt  at  grappling,  on 
tho  11th  of  the  following  August  : the  majority 
of  them  are  exceedingly  good.  We  should 
point  especially,  though  for  different  reasons,  to 
the  spirited  sketch  of  the  occupants  of  the  mess- 
room,  Trinity  Bay  ; the  enrious  illustration  of 
coiling  tho  cable  in  the  tank ; Foilhummerum 
Bay,  and  the  view  in  the  bows  when  tho  cable 
was  broken  and  lost. 

We  hope  wc  are  right  in  concluding,  from  the 
improvement  evident  in  the  price  of  the  old 
shares,  that  the  fresh  capital  required  has  been 
subscribed.  No  means  should  be  left  nutried  to 
effect  the  successful  laying  of  the  cable  from 
England  to  America. 


VARIORUM. 


Undee  the  title  “ The  Private  Bills  in  the 
Session  1806,”  Messrs.  Vacher  have  published 
the  complete  list,  arranged  first  alphabetically, 
and  then  in  numerical  order.  The  Bills  are  633 
in  nnmber.  At  tho  end  of  the  list  the  “ Orders” 

relating  to  private  Bills  are  given. “The 

Railway,  Banking,  Mining,  Insurance,  and  Com- 
mercial  Almanack  for  1866”  (Simpkin  & 
Marshall)  has  its  usual  very  large  amount  of 
information  as  to  the  material  interests  of  tho 
United  Kingdom. “ Warno’s  Victoria  Spellin| 


lllifstcllaius. 


Copper.  — An  extraordinary  rise  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  copper  in  France  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Spain  and  Chili. 

The  GvjiNAStuir  Movement. — A company  has 
been  formed  with  a view  to  provide  Newcastle 
with  a gymnasium,  bowling-green,  and  skittle 
and  quoit  grounds.  The  arrangements  are  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  archi- 
tect. 

The  Southampton  Sueveyobship.— The  town 
council  have  appointed  Mr.  Lemon  as  their  sur- 
veyor, with  a salary  of  3501.  a year.  Tho  list  of 
candidates  had  been  reduced  to  two,  Mr.  Lemon 
and  Mr.  Fercday,  and  the  majority  voted  for 
Mr.  Lemon. 

Typhus  Fevee  in  Lancashire. — Typhus  fever 
is  said  to  bo  very  prevalent  in  West  Leigh  and 
its  neighbourhood.  One  medical  man  alone 
has  bad  forty  cases  under  treatment  within  a 
few  days;  and  of  the  workpeople  at  one  place, 
Messrs.  'Tunnicliffe  & Hampson’s,  upwards  of 
fifty  of  the  hands  had  to  leave  theii-  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  tho  epidemic. 

Wellingborourh  New  Church. — Designs  for 
this  now  church  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  following  architects  :■ — Mr.  Slater, 
of  London  ; Mr.  Webber,  of  London;  Mr.  E.  F. 
Law,  of  Northampton  ; Mr.  Holme,  of  Birming- 
ham; Mr.  E.  Sharmau,  of  Wellingborough  ; and 
Mr.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.  The  committee 
have  chosen  that  of  the  last-named  gentleman, 
and  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  towards  tbe 
erection  of  the  building. 

A New  Theatre  for  Newcastle. — An  exten- 
sive tract  of  ground  has  lately  been  purchased 
in  tho  Westgate,  a few  doors  above  Thornton- 
street,  by  a party  of  capitalists,  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  erect  a theatre  on  a large  scale.  The 
building  will  face  Bath-row,  and  extend  back- 
ward as  far  as  Temple-street  westward.  Tho 
preliminaries  in  the  rear  have  already  been  com- 
menced, some  massive  pillars  having  been  run 
up.  A deputation  of  gentlemen  from  Newcastle 
have  been  in  London,  inspecting  the  internal 
arrangements  of  tho  metropolitan  theatres,  with 
a view  to  introduce  the  very  latest  improve- 
ments into  the  new  erection. 

Street  Management  IN  London. — The  shame- 
less mismanagement  whereby  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  are  becoming,  year  after  year,  more 
and  more  filthy  and  disgusting  to  passengers, 
ought  really  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Government  or  the  Legislature.  Well  may  it 
form  one  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  where- 
by, it  is  to  bo  hoped,  the  present  and  past  state 
of  affairs  will  bo  voted  by  the  Legislature  to 
bo  no  longer  endurable.  It  is  not  defect  of 
legal  power  either  which  prevents  the  vestries 
from  compelling  the  shopkeeping  and  other  in- 
habitants of  tho  thoroughfares  to  keep  the 
pavements  in  front  of  their  houses  in  decent 
order ; nor  which  prevents  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  from  seeing  that  the  law  is 
enforced  by  these  vestries,  both  as  regards  tho 
carriage-ways  and  the  pavements.  Tho  parish 
authorities  prefer  conniving  at  tho  disreputablo 
system  of  crossing-sweeping  beggars  who  infest 
the  streets,  and  pertinaciously  annoy  tho  pas- 
sengers, to  the  appointment  of  paid  sweepers. 
What  are  the  police  about  ? Have  not  they  tbe 
power  to  compel  both  householders  and  parish 
authorities  to  do  theii-  duty  ? 
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iRCH.toiORY  IN  Dorset. — The  Archicological 
igress  in  Dorchester  has  led  to  the  projected 
•nation  of  a Dorset  Archaeological  and  Natural 
itory  Sociotyj  for  the  diseovciy  and  preserva- 
1 of  county  antiquities,  &c.  A museum 
lady  exists  for  the  reception  of  all  such  relics 
may  be  suitable  for  preservation  in  the 
leral  collection. 

iNciENT  London. — In  the  course  of  the  Tvorks 
Messrs.  Coll  & Co.,  in  preparing  to  rebuild 
. 53,  Colcman-street,  London,  a portion  of  an 
ahant’s  tusk,  3 ft.  long,  has  been  found  at  a 
>th  of  l-j  ft.  from  the  surface.  Previously  a 
JO  quantity  of  what  seemed  to  bo  rams’  horns 
I some  pottery  had  been  found  on  the  same 
! ; but  of  these  little  notice  was  taken  at  the 
e. 

hiE  LATE  Curator  ok  the  Auciiitectural 
iiiBiTiON. — We  hear  with  surprise  of  the 
th  of  Mr.  Moody,  who  acted  for  several  of  the 
ieties  meeting  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street, 
[uito  a young  man.  Ilis  income,  as  may  be 
'posed,  was  very  small;  and,  having  left  a 
low  and  five  children,  some  architects  have 
errained  that  it  will  only  be  a kindly  act  to 
ke  up  a purse  for  the  widow.  Mr.  G.  True- 
, of  5,  Bloomsbury-squaro,  will  bo  happy  to 
eive  subscriptions.  We  had  reason  lately  to 
demn  tho  late  curator’s  behaviour  on  a par- 
ilar  occasion ; but  this  must  not  prevent  us 
n advocating  the  cause  of  the  widow  and 
bans. 

Jrowtii  of  American  Cities. — In  the  year 
0 Cincinnati  had  but  400  inhabitants ; in 

0 it  had  2,540 ; in  1820,  9,602  ; in  1S30, 
351;  in  1840,  46,338  ; in  1850,  115,436;  in 
io,  it  had  230,000.  In  1831  the  city  of  Chicago 

1 twelve  families  ; it  has  now  about  200,000 
abitants.  So  late  as  1850  there  were  but  40 
es  of  railway  hues  around  Chicago;  now 
)0  miles  centre  there ; and  in  the  one  year 
5 the  value  of  tho  commerce  that  passed  over 
St.  Clair  flats  was  22,700, 055J.  In  18 19  when 
anised  as  a territory,  Minnesota  had  4,000 
abitants ; by  tho  census  of  1860  it  bad 
,000.  The  growth  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
lia  and  “ Petrolia,”  (which  now  contribute 
100,000  dollars  to  tho  internal  revenue  of  the 
ited  States)  are  within  the  memories  of  young 
1 and  boys.  Tho  westward  march  has  become 
isb. — Fraser’s  Mar/azinc. 

•RT  AND  PfiEsuYTEEiANisir. — In  the  course  of 
:ceut  sermon  on  tho  relation  of  art  to  rcli- 
1,  the  Rev.  James  Rankin,  M.A.,  of  Greenock, 
erved: — If  there  is  one  thing  better  than 
thcr  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
sic,  poetry,  literature,  or  devotion,  surely  the 
it  worthy  place  on  earth  for  that  best  thing  is 
I’s  honse,  and  it  will  be  very  poor  evidence 
he  merit  of  our  Presbyteriauism  if  it  is  any 
' _ endangered  thereby.  Truth  and  beauty 
in  perpetual  amity  ; beauty  is  oven  part  of 
:h.  And  a grievous  wrong  is  done  to  tho 
pel  cause  by  that  gloomy  sect  Avhich  would 
vn  on  art  aud  taste,  to  prevent  them  entering 
I’s  house.  It  is  there,  above  all  places  else, 
t they  are  accessible  to  the  poor,  who  most 
d such  kindly  and  loving  influences  to  raise 
ir  thoughts  above  narrow  means  at  homo  and 
d toils  out  of  doors. 

.ONDON  Fever  and  tue  Railways.— Tho 
itlily  report  and  quarterly  summary  of  the 
Heal  Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone,  dated 
6tli  instant,  shows  that  in  tho  five  weeks 
ing  December,  bronchitis  destroyed  seventy- 
aud  pneumonia  thirty. four  persons,  against 
thirty-six  aud  twelve  at  tho  corresponding 
iod  last  year.  Amongst  diseases  of  the 
lotic  class,  measle.s,  whooping-congh,  and 
;r  had  been  most  prominent,  and  small-pox 
been  fatal  in  two  cases.  During  the  quarter 
•0  had  been  1,227  births,  and  964  deaths,  the 
rage  deaths  of  tho  quarter  being  in  the  ratio 
'.3  7 per  1,000  of  the  population.  On  the 
iect  of  fever  and  small-pox,  Dr.  Whitmore 
j, — “The  rapid  growth  of  railways  in  tho 
ropoHs  is  making  fearful  inroads  upon  those 
litics  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poor  and 
-itute  classes,  who,  as  a consequence,  are 
en  to  find  shelter  in  places  more  filthy  and 
■crowded  than  those  from  which  they  were 
ted;  hence  it  is  that  small-po.Y,  scarlatina, 
lus,  &c.,  propagate  so  rapidly  in  infected 
ricts,  and  until  moans  be  adopted  for 
iting  persons  suftering  from  contagious 
ricts,  all  efforts  for  sanitary  improvement 
be  of  comparatively  little  avail.” 


The  Late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Tho  remains  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  removed 
from  the  burial-ground  at  Florence,  were  interred 
at  Kensal-green  Cemetery  on  Thursday  last. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — In  a communication 
from  Pico  Mulera,  Italy,  dated  January  4th,  Mr. 
H.  Hoskings  writes — “ The  mortality  amongst 
the  workmen  employed  in  tho  Mout  Cenis  tunnel 
is  so  great,  in  consequence  of  powder-smoke  and 
bad  ventilation, 'that  they  have  refused  to  work 
any  more.  The  work  is  now  at  a standstill.” 

The  Ciiatsworth  Wood  Cvrvings. — We  men- 
tioned not  long  ago  the  examination  by  Mr. 
Rogers  of  the  wood  carvings  at  Chatsworth,  and 
the  statement  ho  had  made  as  to  the  decay  which 
is  going  on  in  them.  We  now  hear  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  desired  him  to  go  down 
to  Chatsworth  to  superintend  the  transmission 
of  the  wood  carvings  to  London,  that  he  may 
treat  them  as  some  have  been  already  treated  by 
him  for  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

Portsmouth. — Tho  memorial  of  the  dockyard 
artisans  for  an  increase  of  pay  has  been  refused ; 
and  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  an  official  circular, 
which  has  been  posted  at  the  dockyard,  con- 
cludes with  an  expression  that  their  lordships, 
after  having  given  the  matter  a full  and  anxious 
consideration,  have  come  to  tho  conclusion  that 
they  would  not  bo  justified  in  recommending  to 
Parliament  a general  increase  of  tho  wages  of 
tho  memorialists. 

The  Fall  of  the  Mytholm-ruidge  Viaduct. 
An  inquiry  is  being  held  by  Captain  Tyler,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  to  the  causes  of 
tho  fall  of  the  viaduct  at  Mytholm-bridge,  near 
Holmfirth,  on  tho  3rd  of  December  last.  Mr. 
Barrowclough,  architect,  gave  evidenco  as  to 
cracks  aud  bulginga  in  tho  piers.  Mr.  Watts, 
resident  engineer,  produced  the  plans  and  speci- 
fication, signed  by  Mr.  Meek,  the  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  contractor,  and  tho  latter 
aud  the  sub-contractor  were  examined.  Captain 
Tyler  will  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  tho 
subject. 

Magnesium  in  America.  — The  Americans 
have  not  been  slow,  of  com’se,  to  convert  the 
magnesium  light  to  public  service.  In  their 
theatres,  it  is  said  to  be  superseding  the  lime 
light.  The  wire  is  burnt  in  a large  lamp,  and 
delivered  by  clockwork.  Tho  flame  sustains 
itself  continuously  from  one  aud  a half  to  two 
hours,  in  which  time  tlu'ee-quartcrs  to  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  metal  is  consumed.  The 
fumes  are  arrested  withiu  the  lamp  by  me- 
chanical means,  and  thus  the  reflector  and  the 
glass  in  front  are  preserved  from  fouling. 
Although  the  lamp  costs  100  dollars,  the  maker 
finds  it  difficult  to  meet  tho  orders  lie  receives 
for  it. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  ok  the  Fine 
Arts. — The  first  conversazione  under  tho  auspices 
of  this  society  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Sufiblk-street,  Pall-mall,  Mr.  II.  AVallis  having 
granted  the  use  of  his  winter  exhibition  of 
modern  pictures  in  furtherance  of  tho  object. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hurlstone,  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  who 
congratulated  tho  members  of  tho  association 
on  the  progress  they  were  making.  Mr.  H. 
Ottley,  the  hon.  secretary,  addressed  a few 
observations  to  tho  guests;  aud  at  tho  close  of 
Mr.  Ottloy’s  remarks  a programme  of  music  was 
eiiectively  gone  through  by  several  well-known 
artists. 

The  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety.— At  the  first  committee  meeting  of  this 
society,  fur  the  present  year,  held  ou  tho  5th 
inst.,  tho  Rev.  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  acting  as 
chairman,  the  designs  for  painted  glass  windows, 
provided  by  tho  society’s  secrotaiy,  were  laid 
before  the  committee.  Tho  first  was  one  sub- 
mitted to  her  Majesty,  to  serve  as  a memorial  to 
her  late  royal  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  about 
to  bo  erected  in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Sidmouth, 
where  he  died.  The  second  was  one  for  the  great 
west  window  of  Worksop  Prior  Church,  about  to 
bo  erected  as  a memorial,  by  Mr.  Garside,  of 
Worksop;  and  tho  third  was  intended  for  Wash- 
iugborougli  Church,  whoso  east  window  is  about 
to  bo  filled  with  painted  glass,  in  memory  of  tho 
late  Rev.  11.  W.  Sibthorp,  by  the  parishioners. 
An  epitaph,  in  Norman  French,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  read  and  explained,  and  a remark- 
able instance  of  a low  side  window,  together 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  throwing  light  upon  the  use 
of  such  windows,  was  described. 


New  Railway  Map  of  London. — A new  map, 
showing  the  otherwise  indescribable  webwork  of 
railways  into  which  it  is  proposed  this  session 
farther  to  enmesh  the  metropolis,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross.  Lists  of 
the  various  schemes  and  plans  are  also  given  at 
the  foot  of  the  map. 

The  Carriage-works  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. — Cripling  Meadow,  at  Oxford, 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  by  the  corporation,  and  all  that  re- 
mains now  to  bo  done  is  the  making  of  an  appli- 
cation by  the  company  for  additional  powers  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  a few  acres  of  adjoining 
land.  Against  that  application  neither  the 
University  nor  City  authorities  have  signified 
any  intention  of  opposition,  as  the  transfer  of  a 
larger  area  will  bo  mutually  beneficial. 

Middle-Class  Educ.vtion  in  the  City. — An 
influential  meeting  of  citizens  of  London  has 
been  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  vie'w 
to  carry  into  still  greater  eftect  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  set  on  foot  at  a preliminary 
meeting,  hold  there  ou  tho  7th  of  November 
last,  for  the  establishment  of  a system  of  middle- 
class  education  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  obtain- 
ing  funds  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  citizens  were  present,  and  various 
appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  for  tho  pro- 
motion of  the  object  in  view.  Measures  are  to 
be  taken  to  obtain  a charter  of  incorporation  for 
the  association,  and  subscriptions  are  in  course 
of  collection  by  the  committee. 

Railway-carriages, — Mr.  Rock  Chidley  has 
recently  brought  out  an  inyention  for  improve- 
ments in  railway-carriages,  which  consists 
mainly  of  affording  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion through  tho  'whole  of  the  carriages  of  a 
traiu,  aud  an  economical  mode  of  warming  and 
ventilating  them.  For  tho  first  object  the  in- 
ventor proposes  an  opening  at  the  end  of  each 
carriage,  the  connexion  being  made  by  means  of 
a covered  or  hooded  platform,  constructed  so  as 
to  expand,  if  required,  from  a space  of  a few 
inches  to  one  of  several  feet.  The  object  is  to 
give  tho  guard  of  tho  train  an  easy  means  of 
communicating  with  any  of  the  passengers. 
Below  the  flooring  (which  is  perforated)  of 
each  carriage  a serpentine  pipe  is  placed,  and 
tho  pipes  below  adjoining  carriages  being  con- 
nected, they  can  bo  supplied  with  steam  from 
tho  ougiiie  for  tho  purpose  of  warming.  I’rovi- 
sioDs  for  a safety-valve  aud  self-acting  taps  for 
tho  discharge  of  tho  condensed  water  have  been 
made.  Ventilation  is  accelerated  by  admitting 
the  air  through  the  perforated  flooring  required 
for  tho  warming,  aud  by  an  air-passage  between 
tho  top  of  tho  compartments  and  the  roof  of  the 
carriage,  on  which  latter  are  set  ventilators, 
having  a cowl  above  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

■Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s. — In  an 
article  on  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Chapter 
House,  the  At]ton(eu  n suggests  the  removal  of 
certaiu  monuments  from  the  Abbey  to  St.  Paul’s, 
as  very  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  both 
edifices,  ” It  will  be  remembered,”  remarks  the 
writer,  “that  most  of  tho  obstructive,  incongruous, 
and  modern  monuments  in  the  Abbey  refer  to  men 
not  interred  there;  thus  Admirals  Tyrrell  and 
Kempenfcldt  are  in  tho  seas;  and  while  Wolfe 
lies  at  Greenwich,  his  monument  is  probably 
30  ft.  in  height,  and  shuts  in  the  tomb  of  one  as 
bravo  as  he — to  wit,  Sir  Francis  Vere — which, 
although  not  harmonious  with  tho  style  of  the 
building,  is  a fine  work  of  art — as  the  cast  from 
it,  now  at  South  Kensington,  testifies — and  non- 
obstructive  in  position  and  character.  Wolfe's 
monument,  placed  against  the  wall  in  St.  Paul’s, 
or  with  one  of  those  great  square  piers  to 
back  it,  would  enrich  the  interior,  new  so  chilly 
and  desolate.  Among  others  of  better  keeping 
with  tho  Cathedral  than  the  Abbey  are  tho 
colossal  monument  to  Lord  Holland ; that  to  tho 
throe  captains,  Bayno,  Blair,  and  Manners; 
those  to  Pultney,  Earl  of  Bath,  Admiral  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Davidson;  the  ‘ neat  mural  monument’  of 
Sir  C.  Stuart;  that  of  Lord  Ligonicr  and  tho 
Muse  of  History  (poor  Clio !)  which,  we  may 
add  in  passing,  stands  close  to  the  grave  of  Pym, 
who  was,  says  Dr.  Ryvers,  interred  under  tho 
gravostoue  of  John  Windsoro;  Sir  Gilbert  Lort 
aud  his  cherubs ; Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Her- 
cules, neither  of  whom,  any  more  than  Clio  and 
Ligonier,  we  believe,  are  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey ; Mr.  Clement  Saunders,  carver  (of  meat) 
to  Charles  II.  It  would  bo  no  wrong  to  the 
gallantry  of  Wager  to  put  up  his  cenotaph  in 
St.  Panl’s  instead  of  the  Abbey.” 
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Ikon  Church  at  Crewe.— The  directors  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
have  jnst  completed  the  erection  of  an  iron 
church,  to  accommodate  300  persona.  Two  of 
the  directors  have  signified  their  intention  of 
giving  1,0001.  each  towards  erecting  a larger 
place  of  worship  when  required. 

Models  of  Volunteers.  — Mr.  H.  W. 
M’Carthy  has  completed  models  of  two  statues 
of  Volunteers,  which  are,  we  understand,  in- 
tended to  ornament  Col.  M‘lIurdo’s  new  house 
at  Rose  Bank.  These  figures  are  of  life  size. 
The  uniforms  chosen  are  those  of  privates  in  the 
London  Scottish  and  the  Inns  of  Conrt.  The 
stone  figures  are  in  a forward  state. 

The  Margate  Water  Supply. — The  founda- 
tion-stone has  been  laid  of  a new  high-surface 
reservoir  and  tower,  which  will  be  erected 
opposite  La  Belle  Alliance  Cottages,  and  near 
the  old  church,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
upper  portion  of  the  town.  The  building  will 
cost  about  1,0001.,  and  the  tank  will  be  capable 
of  containing  20,000  gallons  of  water.  Mr. 
Pickering,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Sayer,  of  Margate,  the  builder. 

The  Sewage,  Macclesfield.  — On  Monday 
lastj'^Mr.  Arnold,  of  Manchester,  met  a deputation 
of  the  Macclesfield  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the 
subject  of  the  town  sewage  and  its  alleged  pol- 
lution of  the  river  Bollin.  Mr.  Arnold  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a main  drain  to 
carry  the  sewage  beyond  the  town,  and  then  the 
utilization  of  the  sewage  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. Settling-beds  he  regarded  as  only  tem- 
porary remedies.  We  believe  that  a preliminary 
survey  will  be  made  in  a few  days  with  a view 
of  carrying  on  Mr.  Arnold’s  recommendation. 

The  Liverpool  Tunnel  Fatality. — The  ad- 
journed inquest  on  the  body  of  Henry  Preston, 
who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  arch,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Wapping  tunnel,  has  been  held 
at  Liverpool.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
iron  girders  supplied  by  Mr.  Underwood  to  the 
contractors  (Messrs.  Thompson)  had  been  tested 
in  the  usual  way  by  a hammer;  that  this  mode 
was  superior  to  the  test  by  weight  (which  was 
not  adopted)  ; and  that  after  all  tests  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a flaw  to  exist  without  detection.  The 
coroner,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  it  was  evident 
that  the  responsibility  did  not  lie  with  the  rail- 
way company ; while  the  contractors  appeared 
to  have  employed  competent  persons.  The  jary, 
in  returning  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  exo- 
nerated the  contractors. 

Proposed  Wet  Dock  at  WuiTEn.^vEN. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  Whitehaven  trustees.  Dr. 
Fidlcr  took  up  his  notice  of  motion  pledging  the 
trustees'  to  obtain  a wet  dock.  Ho  passed 
rapidly  in  review  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  get  a wet  dock  since  185 1.  He  then 
proposed  a motion  in  the  terms  of  the  notice. 
Messrs.  Jefferson,  J.  Lindow,  and  Thompson 
spoke  in  favour  of  a wet  dock ; Mr.  Lindow  pro- 
ducing a plan  for  a dock  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Kennedy’s  yard,  which  he  believed  might  be 
constructed  for  70,000Z.  or  80,OOOJ.  The  motion 
was  carried.  Dr.  Fidler  then  took  up  his  other 
motion,  that  Mr.  Coode,  C.E.,  bo  requested  to 
confer  with  this  Board  as  to  the  practicability  of 
constructing  a dock  at  a cost  of  120,0001.  After 
some  discussion,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  words  “ fur  120,000?.”  should  be  struck  out, 
as  it  was  stated  that  if  a sum  was  named  Mr. 
Coode  would  think  himself  at  perfect  liberty  to 
expend  that  sum,  tho  motion  was  carried. 

The  Eailw.vy  Accident  at  BECKENHAii. — The 
fall  of  an  engine  and  thirteen  trucks  of  a luggage- 
train  through  a bridge  on  the  Loudon,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  at  Beckenham  has  been  found  to 
have  been  caused  by  a recent  flood  having  pro- 
duced a hole  nearly  8 ft.  deep  in  the  brook  where 
the  foundations  of  the  centre  arch  had  been  com- 
pletely washed  away.  Tho  engineer  has  in  the 
meantime  supported  the  remaining  rails  by 
blocks  of  timber  resting  on  sills  laid  along  the 
surface  of  the  subsoil,  in  their  turn  supporting 
timber  baulks  wedged  up  close  under  the  iron 
girders  not  displaced  by  the  accident.  Trans- 
verse timbers  were  then  fixed  across  tbo  arch- 
way to  keep  everything  in  its  place,  and  a trial 
engine  with  a train  of  empty  carriages  passed 
safely  across  the  bridge.  Mr.  Mills  remained 
beneath  while  this  experiment  took  place,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  that  tho  work  was 
thoroughly  secure.  Everything  liaving  been 
pronounced  sound,  the  ordinary  traffic  was  im- 
mediately resumed. 


Surveyor’s  Dep.\.rtment,  Belfast.  — The 
Council  have  determined  that  the  salary  of  the 
surveyor  (Mr.  Montgomery)  shall  be  raised  to 
500Z.  a-year ; further,  that  an  additional  assistant 
shall  be  provided  ; tliat  the  officers  and  men  in 
his  department  shall  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  surveyor;  and  that  he  shall  have  tho  power 
of  appointment  and  dismissal,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

Gas. — The  Birmingham  town  council  have 
effected  much  good  through  compelling  the  gas 
companies  to  file  the  proper  accounts,  so  that 
the  consumers  may  see  whether  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  limits  their  dividends  to  10  per 
cent,  and  states  that  tho  surplus  must  go  towards 
reducing  the  price  of  gas,  has  been  complied 
with.  A report  of  the  Works’  Committee  states 
that  the  saving  effected  in  six  months  in  the 
cost  of  public  lighting  has  amounted  to  IjSSlZ. 
The  gas  companies  have  lowered  the  price  of  gas 
without  reducing  their  dividend. 

Worcester  Cathedral  Restoration. — The 
next  contract  for  this  restoration  is  to  embrace 
the  cloisters.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Cathedral 
or  of  the  ancient  conventual  establishment  more 
pregnant  with  interest  than  tho  quadrangle  in 
which  the  monks  of  old  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  life,  in  study,  in  copying  old  manuscripts, 
and  in  domestic  occupation.  For  centuries  the 
cloisters  have  been  imbedded  in  whitewash,  the 
removal  of  which  will  bring  to  light  much  inter- 
esting sculpture ; and  the  restoration  and  glazing 
of  the  windows,  smashed  during  the  civil  wars, 
will  completely  alter  tbo  character  of  the 
structure. 

Pl.ans  by  PnoTOGiLii'iiY. — It  is  announced  In 
Paris  that  the  optician  Chevalier  has  sncceeded 
in  arranging  an  apparatus  for  taking  geometric 
plans  by  photography.  According  to  the  Society 
of  Arts'  Journal,  the  instrument  is  provided  with 
a meridional  telescope,  and  a compass  in  order 
to  set  it  to  any  given  point ; a cii’cular  colio- 
dionised  glass  is  placed  horizontally  at  the 
bottom  of  a camera  obscura,  formed  of  copper, 
and  moved  by  clock-work,  so  as  to  describe 
within  a given  time  the  entire  circle  of  which 
the  station  chosen  is  the  centre,  and  the  various 
objects  as  tbey  are  received  in  turn  by  the  lens 
ai'6  photographed  on  the  circular  plate  through 
an  extremely  narrow  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
copper  box.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated  at 
three  stations  in  order  to  avoid  error,  and  the 
result  is  said  to  bo  highly  satisfactory.  Tho 
three  circular  plates  are  then  used  to  lay  down 
on  paper  all  the  points  of  the  plan  described. 
The  same  instrument  working  vertically,  instead 
of  horizontally,  serves  also  for  levelling. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  villas,  Acton.  Messrs.  Osborn 
&,  Kussell,  architects 

Webb  & Sons  £010  0 0 

Bird 779  0 0 

Lord  770  0 0 

Eydmaun  730  0 0 


For  additions  to  tnanufactory,  for  Messrs.  J.  & G. 
Meakiu,  Hanley,  StatTordshire.  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Son, 
architects : — 

Barlow  (accepted)  £2,260  0 0 

Harley  ..  2.217  0 0 

Steele 2,245  0 0 

Blackhnrst 2,200  8 0 


f For  tavern  and  two  houses.  Shoreditch,  for  tho  North 
London  Railway.  Mr.  J.  Livoofc,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark  ; — 

Watts  £3,963  0 0 

Condev  3,771  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 3.710  0 0 

Wells  3,600  0 0 

ScivencrA  White  3,588  0 0 

Adamson  &,  Bon  3,555  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  101,  High-street,  Shoreditch,  for 
Mr.  Morris  Rouse.  Mr.  Mansell,  architect : — 

Hoare £1,157  0 0 

Hampton  1,067  0 0 

Tliomns  A Jenkins  040  10  0 

Webb  & Sons  900  0 0 

Tully  850  0 0 

Cushing  844  0 0 

Johnsou  800  0 0 

Williamson  (accepted) 795  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Howard  ^Chapel,  Bedford.  Mr. 
Usher,  architect: — 

Wain  & Foster; £615  0 0 


For  new  bridge,  sluices,  &c.,  at  Kunston  Park.  Mr. 
Usher,  architect ; — 

Dickens £335  0 0 


Fernew  sunday-sehool  rooms,  class-rooms,  minister’s 
vestry,  kitchen,  &o.  &c.,  adjoining  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bed- 
ford." Mr.  Usher,  architect : — 

Day £2,140  0 0 

Ciirwin  2,119  0 0 

Wahl  & Foster 2,050  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  warehonses,  Whitecross-street,  for 
Mr.  Bassingham.  Mr.  Thos. Button,  architect:— 

Gammon £2,30  0 0 

Sargeant 2,200  0 0 

Woodward 3,196  0 0 

Iving&Sona 2,195  0 0 

Downes  2,075  0 0 

Lark 2,007  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,990  0 0 

Henshaw 1,985  0 O 

Turner 1,953  0 0 

Foster 1,911  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Houndsditeh,  for  Messrs, 
Deines.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Cohen ..£10,651  0 0 

Hardiman  & Sandon 9,098  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 0,972  0 0 

Hill  & Keddel 8,884  0 0 

Ashliy  & Horuer 8,777  0 0 

King  & Sons  8,560  0 0 

Conder 0,445  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  8,391  0 0 


For  restoring  Cockley  Cley  Church,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R, 
M.  Phipson,  architect : — i 

Brown £1,508  0 0 

Bishop 1,360  0 0 

Cornish  1,353  0 0 , 

Burrell  (accepted)  1,352  0 0 ^ 

For  rebuilding  Aylsham  Ticarege,  Norfolk.  Mr.  E.  M» 
Phipson,  architect : — 

Wormun T £1,435  0 0 

Coruish  (accepted) 1,310  0 0 

For  restoring  the  chancel  ol'Thorndon  Church,  Suil’olkJ 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Rednell  £750  0 0 

Bishop  695  0 0 

Cornish  674  0 0 

Grhnwood  & Vine  (accepted) 673  10  0 

For  restoring  the  nave  of  Burgate  Church,  Suffolk 
Bishop  (accepted)  £050  0 0 

For  proposed  mansion  and  stshling,  near  W'avcrtree, 
for  Capt.  Harris.  Mr.  Wm.  Paice,  architect : — 

Taylor £6,600  0 0 

Paice  & Co 6,450  0 0 

Mullet 5, -100  0 0 

Howell  (accepted)  6,120  0 0 

For  new  shops  at  Eugeley,  for  Mr.  E.  Broad.  Messrs, 
Scrivener  & Son,  architects 

Clarson  £2,410  0 0 

Matthews  2,340  0 0 

Steele  2,275  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  2,137  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  European  Bank, 
83,  King  William-street,  City,  E.C.  Mr.  Thos.  Allasoo, 
architect : — 

Hill  & Sons  £2,114  0 0 

Henshaw 1,538  0 0 

Thorne  & Co 1,200  0 0 


For  erecting  church  at  Charlton,  Kent.  Mr.  AV.  Wiggiu- 
toD,  architect : — No.  1 No.  2 

Design.  Design. 

Alford  & Miller £6,204  £5,359 

Myers 6,939  5,343 

Ennor 6,915  6,216 

Simpson  & Co 6,835  6,174 

Abraham  6,469  4,913 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  i Son.— Felg.— M.  E.  H.— J.  M.  J.— J.  D.  P.— Mr.  P.— Mr.  K.- 
S.  H.— W.  IL  G.-Q.P.— Arcbitect.-Q.  F.  R.-J.  W.  D.-J.  K.-J.  B 
— D.  S.— J.  D.  W.— E,  J.— (Meura.  Purnell  * tSroUhl.—T.S.T.  (varioni 
maun*  for  »weeriu|j  chimiieje  huviag  angles  In  them  were  given  ii 
our  pages  on  a pievioua  occnaion). — (J.  J.  H. — P.  & 0. — E-  P — U.  T.— 
C.  C.  U.-Z.— A Render.— T.  D.  B.— H.— H.  & Co.  (etmply  beltiB  thi 
" lowMt  ” would  not  give  tight  to  damages). — W.  J.  8.  (the  Btocktoi 
end  Duliugtou  RhUwuj). 

Errata— Id  theatlicluon  Dublin.  In  U»t  number,  for  "Georg 
Temple,”  read  George  Semple;  and  for  " Bnutclc  Alley."  Smoc, 
Alley. 

We  are  ccmpelled  to  decline  iwinUiig  out  books  and  givisi 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  lenders,  &c.,  most  be  accompanied  bj 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  imblicallon. 


Note. — Theres’ponsi'bility  of  signed  articles,  anc 
papers  read  at  public  meetings,  rests,  of  course 
luith  the  authors. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Oni 
GiNAL  Testimonials  left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  t 
Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  tha 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  i', 
the  circulation  of  " THE  BUILDER,"  ns  well  a 
in  the  number  of  the  Advertisements,  it  is  faum 
necessary  to  go  to  press  some  hours  earlier  tha: 
heretofore.  The  insertion  of  Advertisements  in  th 
ensuing  Number  will  therefore  not  be  guarantee^ 
unless  they  are  delivered  at  the  Office  befor 
THREE  o’clock  tR  the  Afternoon  of  THUIiS 
DAY,  instead  of  Five  o'clock,  as  formerly. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  TWENTY-THIRD  VOLUJilE  of  “ TB 
BUILDER"  {bound),  for  the  year  1865,  wi 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 


[Jan,  20,  1866.] 
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LOTH  CASES  for  hinding  the  Numbers  are 
fW  HEADY,  ggrice  Two  Shillings  and  Nine- 
:e. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  he  had, 
■Us,  on  personal  application. 

UBSCRIBEBS'  VOLUMES  will  bo  hound  on 
g sent  to  the  Office,  at  a cost  of  Four  Shillings 


[Advertisements.] 

[HUBB  V.  GRIFFITHS.  — CAUTION.— 
ice  is  hereby  given,  thut  on  the  hearing,  on 
16th  of  December,  1865,  of  tho  above  cause, 
IHonour  the  Master  of  tlio  Rolls  granted  a 
;ree  making  perpetual  tho  injunction  which 
I on  the  Ist  of  June  last  been  granted 
inst  tho  defendant,  restraining  him  from 
mg  under  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  name  any 
1 Safes  not  made  by  thorn,  and  from  alfixing 
any  Safes  not  of  their  mauufacturo  plates 
ring  their  name.  The  decree  also  directed 
c tho  defendant  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
. All  persons  are  cautioned  against  sup- 
ijDg  that  such  Safes  as  may  be  found  to  be 
lid  with  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  are  therefore 
sassarily  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s 
uufacture,  as  it  is  believed  that  large  num- 
0 of  these  Safes  are  sold  under  false  represen- 
on,  genuine  name-plates  being  removed  from 
iLsrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  and  affi-ved  on  the 
latcheon  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  tho 
j.  Dealers  in  second-hand  fire-proof  Safes  are 
cicularly  cautioned  against  selling,  as  Messrs. 
)tbb  & Sou’s,  Safes  which  are  not  of  their 
Qiufacturo,  and  against  in  any  way  affixinf 
r names  on  Safes  not  of  their  manufacture, 
against  allowing  any  Safes  professing  to  bo 
■lessrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  manufacture  to  pass 
DUgh  their  hands  without  tho  strictest  oxa- 
l;atiou:  and  proceedings  in  Chapccry  will  in 
^asos  be  instituted  when  offences  of  the  same 
|i  like  nature  are  brought  to  notice. — STUART 
hASSEY,  5,  Gray’s  -iun-square,  Solicitors  for 
ii'srs.  Chubb  & Son. 


FERGUSSON’S  ARCHITECrCTRE. 

Now  ready,  Tol.  I.,  with  510  Illustrations, 
8vo.  42s. 

A HISTORY  of  ARCHITECTURE 
in  all  COUNTRIES,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day. 

By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.Pw.S.,  Fellow 
Royal  Inst.  Brit.  Architects. 

“ Although  the  present  work  may  in  some  respects  be 
oonsulered  as  only  a new  editiou  of  tbo  ‘Handbook  of 
Architecture,’  still  the  alterations  h-ire  been  so  extensive 
as  to  render  the  ndoptioii  of  n new  title  indispensable. 
The  topiigraphical  arrangement  has  been  abandoned,  and 
au  historical  sequence  introduced.  This  has  entirely 
altered  the  argument  of  the  book,  and,  with  the  changes 
and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  it 
practically  a new  work.  Tho  mass  of  information  obla’acd 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  so  great  that  a con- 
siderable portion  has  been  re-writtoj,  aud  a great  deal 
added. 

“It  is  with  regret  thatipublish  the  first  volume  w.._ 
out  tho  second,  but  that  volume  may  certainly  be  ex- 
pected in  the  autumn.  The  ‘ History  of  Modem  Archi- 
tecture,’ recentlypublished,  forms  tho  third  volume  of  the 
work.  When  completed,  the  three  volumes  will  be  in- 
creased from  1,6  )0  to  more  than  2,000  pages,  and  the 
illustrations  will  be  augmented  in  an  equal  ratio,”— 
Extract  from  Preface. 

Now  ready,  with  312  Illustrations,  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 

A HliSTORY  of  tlie  MODERN 
STYLES  of  AECHITECTDRE  ; forming  the 
THIliD  and  CONCLUDING  Volume  of  the 
above  Work. 

A publication  that  fills  up  "a  void  in  our  literature, 
which,  with  the  hundreds  of  volumes  we  possess  on  the 
science,  hud  never  before  been  precisely  attempted  ; and 
it  Jills  up  with  learning  aud  with  ability.” — The  Eccleeio- 
logiet. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strect. 


EHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
tlW.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
i improved  macbmery  for  clock-making,  at 
B mannfactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  bo  glad  to 
ii-ish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
inmates  and  Specifications  of  eveiy  descrip- 
a of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
p public  clocks,  chimiug  tunes  on  any  number 
eoolls.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
kjks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  aud 
kjk  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
.1,.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
tit  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  18G3.  33  & 34, 
f.gate-hill.  E.C.  Established  1749. 


IHE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.— To  the 

A ARCUITECIURAL  l-ROFEA'SION.— Mrasra.  CoX  A WY.MAN 
< te  evciy  de.crlinion  ot  rJlIXllNO  u.  the  b«»t  uirtnuer,  with 
iljtursi  and  ruudnaUty,  and  at  uiodprate  charges.— COX  & 


MO  ARC'IJITECrs,  CIVIL  ENOINRERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

iHE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  of  Lamp  Posts, 

I LaiDv*.  I.*rop  Braitets.  FouuUln  *.  RailliigB.  0»tes  : Bridge, 
"Set  aud  Tomb  Balling  ; Baleniiy  Panel",  bUlile  Flttiiigo.  Veron- 
: Girder".  Coluiuiis,  Straiued  Wire  tVlicmg,  4c.  will  be  forwarded 
i»P  application  to  1RONFUUNDKH.  a-jO.  Klug'e-roaJ,  Cbekea. 


IHEEEPENCE  in  tho  SHILLING  DIS- 

t CuUNT  on  Books.— THOMA3  BflSWOKTH  SUl'J’LIES  to 
Jbbllc.  at  bU  trade  counter,  all  PUBLICATI'iNS  above  2a.  tfd.  In 
: at  tbs  trade  price,  being  a reduction,  genurally,  of  25  per  cent, 
u ill  thesliUliug.  Books  ii.it  Instock  ordered  botore  5 o’clock  pm. 
i.iwly  at  Ihe  counter  at  10  tbe  next,  moruiiig.  Orders  by  post 
IvJlately^d^atchcd.  Teruu  ca-.b.— TE01IA3  BOdtVORTU,  215, 


Justruhlished.  price  Is.  for  1S68,  Ibo  58' li  editiou  of 

KY  RING’S  BUILDER'S  PRICES,  calcu- 

••Uted  from  tho  prime  cost  of  Ms'eriulsjand  Labour,  to  do  Justi.'e 
ijployer".  Master  Eutldere,  aud  Worluuou  coiiUiiiiog  tin  whole 
is  UeiropoUtau  Baildltigs’  Act,  LUt  of  Ulstrlit  Suivoyors,  and 
• now  ami  useful  iufnnua'iou. 

i by  LONGMAN  4 CO.  raternoster-row,  Londou,  and  may  be 
bod  of  all  Buukeellers, 


Now  ready,  price  SI.  lOs.  royal  i 


. 7i  Plates,  with  Letlerpre 


J~^OLLING’S  AHT  FOLIA.GE  : consisting 

\,y  of  a serin  of  sludies  ft-oin  Batnral  foliate,  au  analysis  of  form, 
and  numerous  oilgiiial  designs  for  follaUd  enrichments,  suited  to  the 

Loudon  ; Publish 'd  by  tUe  Author.  T50,  If  imii«teiwl-road.  N.W. 


'^PHE  CHURCH  BUILDEK.— A Quarterly 

J.  Journal  of  Cburcli  Extension  lu  Enf  land  and  Wales. 

The  Volume  for  I8S5  is  now  ready,  luica  Is.  (id.  iu  limp  cloth.  It 
coDinlus  tbu  following  Illustiationi  i— 

-Ancient  Wall  Paintiugs  Ln  Kltupton  Cburcb,  Ilerts. 

All  Siluls’.  nrudfurd. 

Eucauatlc  ’lilcs  In  Brooke  Church.  Kent. 

Bucaustle  Tiles  of  Messrs.  M>w  4Cu. 

Godmershain  I’buich,  Kout. 

’I  be  same  Kestored, 

Kldmoio  Knd,  Oxon,  Interior  of  the  Church  Of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Church  of  St  John  tho  B.iptLt.  Meopham. 

Wiudow  indltt  >. 

Ttnui  omry  CUurch,  tbe  first  erected  la  England. 

Wythtip  New  Chuich. 

WjtbouOlil  Church. 

Tbe  Volum-B  for  1862, 1353.  and  I8R4,roay  atlll  he  bad,  price  Is.  6d. 
each,  and  all  the  numoers  Ironi  the  commeuoemeot,  price  3d.  each. 
EIVlNQTuNS,  Londou,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


A NRW  WORK. 


TtyTODERNDOMESTICAECHITEOTUEE, 

i-VA  price  5i  each  Pait  oonUinlnz  Four  Views.  Plans,  and  Kati- 
mates.  Corop'elod  in  Bix  Parle.  The  Specitleallous  pnseuted  to 
Suoscribera  ; Nua-subacniiers.  21.  25.  D signed  aud  Drawn  by 
F.  ROGEKH,  ABCHlTaCT. 

ATCHLEY  A CO.  108.  Great  Rbssell-sfreet.  W.C. 

NEW  LIST  of  BOOKS  SENT  FREE  to  ORDER  by  POST. 


Second  F.dltlon,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  past  8vo.  with  21"  Figures 
on  Wood,  price  Ci.  6d.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM, 


'J>IIE 


L.\.TEST  EDITIONS  OF  MAUNDEP.’S  POPULAR 
TKEA8URIB3. 

Ill  One  Vol.  fcp.  Svo.  price  lOj.  cloth,  or  13s.  6d.  calf  lettered, 

\fAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOW- 

XtA  LEDGE,  and  LIBRARY  of  REFERNNCE  ; a popular  Com- 


U-azetteei 


ERNNCE  ; a popular  C 

of  Oeneral  Knowledge,  lucludlug  Grattimir,  Dictionary, 
Mythology,  Chronology,  Peerage.  4o.  One  hundred  aud 
Thounud,  le-edlted  by  WOODWARD,  MORRIS,  and 


UUUHEB. 

Also,  all  nulfonn  in  size,  and  price  lOs.each  Tr'aftiry. 

MAUNDKR’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY. 
MAUNUER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY. 
MAUXDER-S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY. 
MAUNDKR’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY 
MaUNDER’S  scientific  and  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURY. 


Loudon  : LONGMANS  GREEN,  A CO.  Patemosler-n 


COLEKSO’d  AiUTHMEIICAL  AND  M.ATQEMATICAL  SCHOOL 
BOOK8. 

A tboroughly  revised  edition,  with  tbe  addition  of  Notes  and 
Examination  Papers,  In  12mo.  price  4i.  6J.  Key  to  tbe  Same,  by 
tbe  Rev.  J.  HUNrEll,  price  5i. 

A KITHMETIC  designed  for  the  use  of 

Ai.  SCHOOLS:  to  which  is  added  a chxplor  on  DECIMAL 

Coinage. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal. 

Also  by  BISHOP  COLENSO.  reviseil  editions. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 
ISuio.  Is.  M.  or  witli  Austvers,  2s.  3d.;  or  iu  Five  Parts, 
separateiv,  as  follows : — 

1.  Toxt  Biob,  « I.  1 1.  Examples,  p.irt  III.  Fraolions, 

2.  Eiamphs.Pai-tl.SioipIoArith-  Decimals,  &c.  4d. 

tnetio,  41.  3,  Auswers  to  the  ExanipEf,  with 

3.  Ex5Uiiilf8.  P,.r‘ 11.  Compound  Solutions  of  the  more  dilll- 

luoiio.-ld.  I cult  QaestloQS,  Is. 

ELEMEN  fS  of  ALGEBRA,  One  Tohimc,  8vo.  12s.  fid, 

Part  1. 12mo.  -is.  6d.  Key, 

nuuter’a  Questions  on  Part 


I.  28.  Gd. 


— - Part  II.  12mo.  Gs.  Key,  Cs. 

I'lmo.  Is,  6(1.  Key,  29.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12rao.  29.  Gd. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  -is.  Gd.  j with  Key,  Bs.  6J. 
The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  Key,  3s.  6d. ; without  Key, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Part  I.  38.  fid.  Key,  Ss.  Cd. 
Purl  II.  29.  Gd.  Key,  5a. 


London  : LONGM.ANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  P.i 


NESBirS  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION  AND  LAND 
bUUVEYINO. 

A thoroughly  revised  Edition,  augmented  by  a Treatise  on  Levelling, 

A TREATISE '’oT'SiACTICAL  MEN- 

BUKATION.  in  Ten  P.9rla  ; conUlulng  ;— 


d Methods 
Drawing  Geomotricul  PigureA 
Meniuiation  of  Supaiflcics. 

Lead  Surveying. 

Meniuration  ofSgUds. 

of  the  Carpeuter’a  Ruls. 
Timber  Measure,  in  which  U 
shown  the  Meihod  of  Measuring 
aud  Veluliig  Standing  Timber. 
Arllflcers’  Works,  illustrated  by 
le  Dimensions  audCoutenUof 


Meniuratiou  of  Haystacks, Drat  us, 
Cauals,  Uarl-pit",  Pomls,  Miil- 
dnuu,  EmbsuUm-nu.  Quarries, 
Coal-heaps,  aud  Clay-heaps. 
Conic  Ssctlous  and  their  Solidk 
The  most  useful  Pr  -blems  in 
Gauging  acciirdiog  to  the  New 


'11HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

i No.  CCXXXVII.  it  Published  THIS  DAY. 

COSTSSTS. 

I.  THE  ZtMBFSI. 

U-  SIMON  DiS  MUNTFOHT. 

Ill  TE.SNVSON’d  ENOCH  ARDEN. 

IV.  M SAtNTF-BEDVE. 

V.  OROTE’d  PLATO. 

Vt.  MI33  BF.RKX’d  JOURNALS. 

Vir.  ARABIA. 

VJII.  CARICATURE  AND  THE  GROTESQUE. 

IX.  THE  NRW  PARLIAMENT. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albsiniirle  street. 


T 


HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  COLT. 

Was  publishtd  on  THURSDAY  LAST. 


COSTR 


I.  ilODBRN  FRE’CO-PAlNnXO. 

II.  THE  VOUI’H  OF  M AZARIN. 

in.  PUBLIC  GALLKEIlid  AND  lERESPONStBLK  BOARDS. 
IV.  AN  KCONU&tIST  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
V.  RKCRNT  CHAN.QKS  IN  THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

Vr.  nONEb'S  TRArfSYLV.ANIA. 

Til,  WAS  SHAKSPRARB  A ROM.AN  CATHOLIC  ’ 

VIII.  COHN  AND  Cattle. 

JX  THE  EUCKMAN.V-CHATRIAN  NOVELS. 

X.  MARY  TUDOR  AND  BRANDON,  DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK 
XI.  hXI'ENSION  OP  THE  FKANCHIsE 
Loudon:  LONllMANS  A OO.  E.linlnir.!h  : A.  & C.  BLACK. 


lEALE’S  SERIES.  Catalogue  on 

application. 

iRCniTECTURE  : Styles  by  T.  Bury,  Is.  Gd. 
IRAJNING  and  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  aud 

IDIN<J.‘»,  by  0.  D.  Dt-mpscy.  2.5.  Witli  Druiuage  nf  Land,  1,  35 

'COUSTICS  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  by 

Smith.  1».  $d. 

lETROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT,  and 

IKTROPOLITAN  ACT  for  REQULAITNG  the  SUPPLY  of  GAS. 
Notes,  by  D.  Gibbons  aud  It.  Heskctli,  2a,  8d. 

TEAM  ENGINE,  by  Dr.  Lai’dner.  Is. 
lECUANISM  and  CONSTRUCTION  of 

aiSES.  by  T.  Baker:  and  TOOLS  and  MACHINES,  by  J 
lyth,  with  22(1  Woodcuts.  fs.Gd. 

IGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

IDINC9.  MOnVK  POWERS,  FIELD  ENGINES,  MACHI- 
if.  «n.l  IMPLEMENTS,  by  O.  H.  Audraws.  3s. 

BCLID'S  GEOMETKY,  by  E.  Law.  2s. 
KTEGRAL  OALOGLUS,  by  H.  Co.-c.  la. 

VIRTUE  BROTHERS  4 CO.  1,  Amen  Comer,  London. 


MR.  W.  FAIBBAIRN'S  WORKS  ON  ENQINEKRINO,  ic, 

Hecond  Edition,  complete  lu  2 vole.  Svu.  luke  16,.  c»ch 

rpREATiSE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK. 

_JL  By  W.  FAIRBAIRN.  C.E. 

ti  volumts,  with  many  Plates 


Sccoud  eilUion,  carefully 

and  Woodi 

"The  whole  subject  Is  to  aoly 
and  systcmnUcally  treated.  Ibat 


} belie' 


1 tbere 


' 11U<8 


not  find  fully  elucidated  In 
Frtlrbalm’s  work.  It  is  a 
: which  commends  itself  to 
all  engiigeij  ia  the  euglueerlug 


itiilli  . - 

which  tho  practical  man  U likely  ptofesaiou.” 
to  require  information,  that  be  .Viniiiy  J’ouriial. 

By  the  seme  au'hor.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  10-.  (id. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS. 
The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT 

IRON  to  BUILDING  PURPOSES,  Third  Edition,  pries  Ids 

IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  its  History  and  Pro- 


PUiie  Trigonometry  with  ite  ap- 
plication to  the  Ueusurailoa  of 
Heights  aud  Distancea. 
Trigonometrical  Surreys. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used 
in  Architecture. 

By  ANTHONY  NESBir. 

New  Edition,  enlarged  and  muoh  improved.  To  which  is  added,  a 
• on  LevelUug.  The  Two  Treatises  Ulustraled  by  above  7(W 
Examplee  aud  about  3U0  Woodcuts. 

KEY  to  NESBirs  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 

O.V,  coutaliiing  Solutions  to  all  Qiicstlons  which  ere  not  RUswored 
thnt  w -rk  ; with  P.eference  tojthe  Probl-mj,  Rule’,  and  N-te",  by 
i..h  'he  H lu’luns  are  o^taiueu.  Corrected  to  correspond  ibrough- 
' 12ino.  price  Sf, 


Praclica 


wUh  tbe  Improved  Editiou  of  tho  TroatHe. 


bound. 

Also  may  now  be  Iiad,  with  numerous  Plates,  WooJouU.aml 
tD|i-uved  Plans,  in  8fo.  price  12i.  cloth 

NESBIT’S  PRACTICAL  LAND-SURYEY- 

ING,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Idevontb  Edition, 
icviscd  and  eul.irg"d. 

By  WILLIAM  BURNES3.  y.R.A.S.  Professor  of  Practical  Land 
Surveying. 

London  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  ralemostcr-row. 


Just  ready ; forwarded  gratis,  post  free, 

A catalogue  of  BOOKS,  ou  AECHI- 

TFCTUBE.  the  ^INE  aud  DECORATIVE  ARTS,  CIVIL  aud 


Bcioksbller,  52,  High  Uolbotn,  W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS.  — Models 

JTjL  of  proposed  or  existing  BUILDINGS,  Motroiiolttaii  or  othir 


<■  Engineering  Works,  c 
, CONSTRUCfSD  in  a flrat-cl 
is. — Apidy  by  letter  to  A.  2.  oat 
=t-hUl,  Lmdou.EC. 


■ Legal  f 
S5  msuuer,  and 
Of  Uuiuekceper 


No,  J,  Plsh- 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITEC'T  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

Xi.  B lls  of  rpiaiilities  accurately  prepared,  works  meatured  up. 


U builders' 
arranccd. 

OFFICES.  1 


ADELAIDE  PLACE.  LONDON  BRIDGE.  K.C. 


EWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

DRAWINGS  and  partlouliirs  of  the  moat  effectual  system  of 
SKWHll  VENITLATION  will  be  supplied  to  Riigin"ers  aud  Archi- 
tects on  applioxti  m Ui  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fire  Clay 
d Sanitary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 


S' 


TO  AIWiHITECrS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

jfx.  BUIIEII,  of  oousidetable  experience  (with  a practical  kimw- 


I,  Pateinosiet-T< 


In  fcp.  with  196  Wood  Engravings,  price  4b.  6d. 

The  GiiAMMA-i  of  HERALDRY:  con- 
taining a Description  of  all  the  Priucipsl  Charges  used  in 
Armory,  the  Signification  of  Heraldic  Terma.  .aud  the  Rules  to  be 
observed  in  Bliizonlng  and  Ma>sb ailing;  together  with  tbe  Armorial 
Bearings  of  all  the  Lauded  Gentry  in  England  prior  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

By  JOHN  U CUSflANS. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 Cu.  Paternoster  Bow. 


Cjo-«,S.E 


TO 


10  ARCHITECTS.  — REQUIRED  to 

PURCHASE,  a PARNERSUIP  ina  well-established  ArcliiteC- 
Piaolice,  by  one  of  some  year,’ expeii-uce.— .Apply,  statiug 
terms  ami  particubtrs,  to  Messrs.  HOWARD  4 EAST,  Solieltorss 
7,  Siaple  luu,  Loudon,  W.O. 

A FRET  GLAZIER  WANTED.  — Apply 

to  Messrs.  MORRIS  4 CO.  26,  Ctueen-squaie,  W.C. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jas.  20,  1866. 


STTRVEYING  ENGINEER  .wul 


AROHI  l EGT.  praeli-inif ' 

' 

« fully  *! 


A LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECT,  of  good 

J:V.  practice,  will  ba  In  WANT  of  a MANAGISQ  CI.F.KK  iu  Ms-ch 
or  April  next,  and  would  bs  preiwred  to  lU-n  a liberal  sa'sry  t'  a 
rea’iy  e'ever  draughtsman,  sccuitomnd  ti>  Ooihic  w-ork  aud  the  ge*- 
ting  no  "f  fliii»he<i  psrspectivBS.— Application  to  be  m I'ln  in  writing, 
sta'iiig  term*,  ofR-cs  wh-ro  em,l'yo-1.  an-1  eiving  copies  of  tcall- 
moDlals.  addreesed  ALPHA.  O.flce  of  “The  Builder.” 

A PROVINCIAL  ARCHITECT  requires 

J\.  aeomneicnt  AS-SISTANT.Io  make  g-tienil  .a- d detail  ur-aw- 
iiikS,  priDCipallv  of  houses. — A'ldtcs-J,  M.  B,  care  of  3Ir.  B.iLsford.OJ 
High  Hrdborn,  W C. 

TOUILDEITS  CLERK  WANTED,  able  to 

ty  kncp  b-ioks  and  assist  in  t.akiiiK  out  qnsnlitie-.  Must  hav-  filled 
a BimiUr  situs’ Ion  before.  W'g-s  21*.  p-r  week -A;udv  ..n  Mhudav 
or  Tuesday  neti.  from  Tw>  toFivapm.  (or  by  letter  N.  T.)  No.  4; 
Prosiact-oollAa»s,  North-hill,  lllghcat-.. 

fMTY  of  CARLISLE.— OFFICW  of  SUR- 

VD  VEYOU-— Theonlc-  of  Ills  City  Surveyor  and  voyor  of  tbe 

Cai lisle  Local  Buatd  of  Heal’h  belug  ah..iu  to  hfcouie  va-ant,  n?r- 
lous  desirous  of  applying  fur  ths  AP  POINT  Ml-  ST,  ui*y  send  in  their 
appllcaiions,  with  paiticuUm  and  tesllm-nhls.  loJHdN  NANSON, 
Eeu-  Town  Clnk,  Carlisle.  Tbe  aiiiounb  of  n-ilu-y  U 3 >01  wl’.huu 
office  provided.— Pnrtlciilsra  in  to  duHes  will  be  forw.mlcd  by  the 
Towu  Clerk,  on  ■pplicaLiaii. 

*T7NGINEER  WANTED,  to  take  the 

tL  CHARGE  of  thoJIACUINERY  on  a-i  E'TATF,.  He  mu*t  be 
a Kootl  fitter  Wages,  20.-.  a week,  "iid  ii  Col'age  reot  free.— Ap,Iy  to 
Wr.  WAISON,  Shitburu  Castle,  near  Tetswurih,  Oxjn, 

TDOROUGH  of  LEEDS.  — WANTED,  an 

r>  AaBr^TANT.  iu  the  Office  of  M.  FOWLCO.  C E.  Boroogh  Sur- 
veyor He  inuft  be  pracically  vened  in  levelling  and  turvejirg, 
have  a good  knowledge  of  architectural  cou»[nicii-.ii,  be  ,i  neat 
draughtsman,  ami  cap  ihle  of  taking  out  quant  tu-a  HewUIhe  te- 

B-’lury,  SOL  pet  annum.— AppUcaliots,  ilntirig  age.  to  bo  f-iraardcd, 
accmp-ruieil  liy  taslimonials,  addressed  to  ''The  Ch lirinan  of  the 
btrrei  and  Sewerage  Committee,"  on  or  bet.  re  TUU  USD  AY,  the  23 -h 
instant,  endorsed  ■- Application  for  Assihl.int  to  BonuigU  HUfvey.ir,’'— 
Byonler,  JOHN  EDWD.  SMITH,  Town  Clerk. 

Leedt,  I2lb  Jnnuary,  1F65. 

TTEYHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of  IIEAITII. 

i 1 Wanted,  a competent  Person,  to  underLikn  the  Office  of 
bUHVE\  oK.  He  will  be  expected  to  dev  t«  'he  wh-.l*  of  hia  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and  will  a'so  be  rri|Uircd  to  be  ncuialuie  l 
with  the  working  of  tbe  Local  Oovi-mment  .tc,  Tue  s-ila-y  will  be 
3201  per  annum.— Applications,  euclnsing  references  ami  t stim-i- 
nlOs.will  be  received  by  Mr.  ISAAC  BATY,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 

until  Monday,  the  22ud  lust. 

ISAAC  B-VTY,  Clerk  to  Ihe  B.iaid. 

Eeyham,  January  2ud.  1806. 

TV/IIDDLESEX  COUNTY  LUNATIC 

J.VJ.  AbYLUM,  Colney  Halcb.-WANTBD,  mi  ENCiINRF.R  and 
CLERK  of  the  WORKS.  He  will  be  rcinired  to  superiutcd  tli. 
steam-rngines  and  machinery  for  water  sunply.  sewage,  warming, 
and  ventilation  ; the  repairs  of  the  bui  dinge,  ..ml  w-orks  comprDing 
tbe  usual  trades  of  cariienters,  brickLij-ers,  plumber*,  palntcre, 
smiths,  «c.  aud  of  the  machinery  and  fl.  tint*  of  the  Aejluin  ; and  lie 
mu^t  bo  able  to  iirepare  [ilaJis  arid  specifiiurtlous  wiien  requirs'I.  The 
salary  will  be  20nf,  a year,  w-itb  an  nufnri.Ghed  de. ached  bouse,  and 
an  allowance  ot  coals,  gii»,  aud  gutdeu  vegetable*.  The  services  of  the 
person  oug-ged  will  be  jequlied  at  the  b.giin.iog  of  March  next. 
FeiBoue  ilesiruus  of  becoming  candlJa’is  lu-ij  sea  the  eslablienmcnl, 
and  obtain  a copy  ot  the  regulatloua  as  to  the  dulice  of  tbe  office,  by 
applyiiig  Pevaoually  to  the  bteward.at  tue  Asylum,  on  any  day  alter 
MGNOAY,  the  22.id  lust,  between  TEN  aid  FOUR  ; or  they  may 
obtalu  a copy  of  the  regulatlone,  by  writing  to  me,  at  ihcA  ylnm 
Candidates  musteoi  d in.  under  cover,  to  me.  at  the  Akylum,  on  or 
bofuie  S.M'UKDAY,  the  3id  of  FEEKUaRY  next,  letter*  of  applica- 
tion in  their  own  band-wrillne,  stating  lu  each  iho  age,  addicas,  am) 
present  or  la-t  engagement,  together  with  recent  teatim  .nia!«.  The 
UotoiuitUe  of  Visitors  will  then  make  a selection  of  approved  candi- 
dates, who  will  receive  a notice  to  attead  at  the  Asylum,  at  TWO 
o’clock  on  TUFBDAY,  the  13tb  of  FEUKUAUV  m-xt.  when  the 
election  will  lake  place.  The  testlmoniab  of  candidates  not  elected 
will  be  rtiorued  to  them  post  free. 

JOHN  S.  SKAIFE,  Cleik  to  the  Visitors. 

17th  Jnnua-y.  1866. 

■pRIME-COST  CLERK  WANTED,  io  a 

_1  Manufacturing  F.atnbU-hmeiit,— Apply,  by  letter  only,  staling 

qualifications  and  salary  expected,  to  Y,  Z,  No.  12,  Diudaii-wail,  E.C. 

■\17-A.NTED,  a Young  Man,  us  good  plain 

V V WKITEH,  willing  to  occupy  hiiOMlf  in  P.aiutiiig  or  Giaming. 
Apiily,  with  refcreuceB  aud  specimens  of  writing  to  Mr.  BVKES,  47, 
Kisrx-slreet,  Strand. 

TO  FRET  OLAZTEEa. 

XJ^  ANTED,  TWO  competent  MEN.— 

VV  t'oiiitinl  employmenL  'Wages  36*.  per  week,  — Apply  to 
Messrs.  HEATON,  BUTLER,  4 B.iYNE,  Uarrick-sireet,  Ooveul 
Uard'-ii. 

WI  ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a JUNIOR 

VV  CLERK,  acquainted  with  the  u-u.il  nuliue. — Aildrew,  in 
own  bandwrlling.  sUtiug  age  ami  saUry  reqnlrcd,  to  11.  I.  J.13, 
Alderegale-buLldiugs,  Aldcrsgate-street,  KU. 

■VI/ anted,  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

VV  MODiLLER  and  STONE  CARVER,  for  wciks  in  the 
coimtry.— A|iply  to  Mr.  FRRDK.  UANSgME,  2,  Qoeeu-aliect  place, 
BOQthwurk  Bridge,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a Good  SURVEYOR  and 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply,  wilh  teallmonlals  and  full  par- 
tlculor*.  to  HARRISON  4 D'UuOQUE,  Eugiueeting  Surveyors,  85, 
Noitbgate.  Darllnstou. 

TO  CARVERS. 

■WANTED,  a first-rate  FIGURE  CARVER. 

V V Address,  A 1,  Office  of  The  Builder.” 

Wf  rV  N T E D,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a 

vV  CLERK,  Uioruugtily  eomiiet--nt  to  measure  aud  e.'timate. 
Apply,  by  loiter,  to  A.  B.  care  of  Messrs.  FIELD  4 lUER,  136, 
Uiumirs,  ECX 

TO  ARGIIIIECTd’  ASSISTANTS. 

'WJ ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  Manchester, 

Vf  a flrrt-cla.*B  ASSISTANT.  One  having  a thorough  knowledge 
of  Ihe  profrasion  and  able  to  take  charge  ui  the  office  in  the  abceuce 
of  Hie  pimcipal  piefetred.— Addrets,  w.th  references,  Ac.  to  J 
STEVENS,  Arohluct,  18,  Cooper-iireet.  Manchester. 

'WJ  ANTED,  in  a Timber  Merchant’s  Office 

VV  in  the  Country,  as  SECOND  CLERK,  a Ycung  Man  of  ability 
and  addriss.  He  muvt  be  a good  aix-uuuiant,  have  a iirocUc-d  kuoiv- 
lidge  of  the  trade,  snd  be  willing  to  travel.— Apply,  by  letter  only 
staling  age,  quolittcatioo,  prevtooa  eugagomi-uu,  aud  salary  cx 
peeled,  to  N,  s.  B.  at  No.  1,  South-place,  Finsbury,  London. 

‘ANTED,  a tboroufflily  competent 

BmLCKR'ra  CLERK  unci  A'  CorNTA.NT.— State 


■tTT.iNTED,  ill  tlie  Ofiico  of  a Sm-reyor,  a 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Must  bs  a g vid  dnngbbimvj,  and 

willing  to  generally  in  the  Olfico.— Aiip'.y,  by  letter  on^. 

sla'lng  refertnees  and  salary  required,  to  L.  G.  care  of  Davies  4 Co. 
Ailvertl-in  * Agriit*,  Fiiich-laue.  C.irnhill. 

TO  GL.LSS  PAINTEnS. 

TTTAl-irED,  a good  GBNERAL  "WORK- 

VV  MAN.  M-ist  h.  s'eaJv  and  itidnstrioii*.  If 'sulta'.le.  Con- 

s'iint  Empliirincat. --tpply,  stkting  wages,  4c.  to  ALFRED  BEER. 

B irtholomew-}  atd,'  E.vetec. 

TO  CLERK!  OP  W0FIC3. 

177" ANTED, a thoroughly  competent  CLERK 

VV  of  Wor.KS  to  superiiifend  Ihe  Ereebon  of  Additional  Bnild- 
nga  to  a Country  Breaery.— A.'drra*.  staling  lest  eoKSgemeut.  terms, 
and  ref.rtiirei,  m 31.-.  CUAP.LEo  J.  BHOPFEE,  No.  61,  Doughty- 
streot,  Lomi.ju,  W.C. 

V^T" ANTED,  an  experienced  JOINER,  as 

VV  WORKING  SHOP  FO IfJI.VN.— -*pi.ly.  by  lettar,  stating 

ng*  and  wni.'-»  re  (Ulted.- Add-a-ai,  A.  Z.  Gibbous  4 'White,  Iron- 
monfibrs,  813.  OllorJ-atreet,  W. 

TO  STONEMASONS. 

V'lTANTED,  at  Braintree  Church,  Essex, 

VV  TWO  or  TBUEE  gmid  MASONS. 

■Vir ANTED,  in  n.  Surveyor’s  Office,  aOLEEK, 

V V who  is  tliorouybly  comiwtent  to  iuca*urs  work*,  and  to  the 
usual  husiriesa  of  tb-  office.— Apply  by  letter  to  Q Y.  London  lustitu- 

diin,  Fii.shury-circus,  stating  terms  and  quallfieaUotis. 

IU" ANTED,  by  a Builder,  a CLERK  of 

V V WORKS,  who  Is  a good  aecouiiUnt.  and  a»e(!  to  me  wuring 
Addreis.  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Mcvirs.  Uavllog  4 Wilkinson,  Uoaimeioial 
'iiaiiihiT*  ;«  Rracejbutch-itrcet,  E C. 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS,  4c. 

\V7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

\ V coiiipct-ut  surveyor  and  draught'man,  and  pr.ictically 

acquaicteJ  with  construction,  aud  tbe  meaaoiing  aud  valuing  of  ani* 
fleer.'  w.iik.  a BITU.ATION  tipuu  a N..bleiu»ns  or  Geutlemau  s 
K-tate,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Rupcriiiteodciit  of  Build- 
ings. Ac.-Several  years  iu  a i esLaio  ag-nfs  i-fflce.  fully  acquainted 
w-iihthe  pla'iniiig  iinJ  arrangement  of  fann  buildings,  4il  Refer- 
ences a*  to  caiiabilitles,  4c -Addrees,  ALPHA,  Mr.  Lyue’s,  News- 
agent, Oramham,  Lincolnshire. 

TO  ARCHlTECTa  AND  SURVtYORS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  just 

VV  fulfilled  hU  appreiilice-hip,  an  BNGAGEMENTln  a good 
Ixindon  Office.  Hclsag-id  ilram-hteinin,  ciiti  get  out  detail*,  aiid 
has  some  knowledge  of  perspective. — Addreii,  B.  Y.  Oflice  of  The 
Builder." 

TO  AKCUITECrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■VYJANTED,  a RE-ENG  aGEMENT,  as 

Y V CLK-RK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  a 
BiiilJor  Joiner  by  trade. -Address,  X.  Y.  29.  Great  Murlborough- 
atreet,  VY. 

TO  ARCHITECTS, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V A'SISTAN'T  (*  OermaD,  w,U  »c  luaintcd  wllh  EngUsb).  H.os 

been  for  the  last  two  year*  luooeot  tbe  piliiclpal  A'chitecLi' Oflices 
lu  Lomloii.  Tbs  highest  references,— Address,  H.  81,  UipsrEbury- 
sti-eet,  aw, 

TO  ARClIirECTS. 

TTT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  just 

VV  cciiipleteil  bis  pupilage,  an  ENGAOEMENf  In  a flrsl-claa 
Dmiloo  office,  where  selMiiiprovemcnt  would  be  a greater  con- 
uderation  than  iciuunoiatluu.— Address,  F.  P.  61,  Bclgrave-road, 
Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  tborougldy  competent  In  all 
biauihes  Town  or  cooutry.— T.  N.  OIDco  of  ” The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T'ST'ANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEM1!NT  as 

»' V CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS. 
Well  up  in  all  liraoolie*.  Jjiuer  by  trade  ; Bgi-d37.  Good  rrfereuee. 
N'l  obj*cllou8  to  town,  coiiutry,  or  abroad.— Address,  A.  B.  13, 
Unlun-tcriocc,  Nottiiij-hUi,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

wanted,  an  KE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V CLKUK  of  WORKS  to  an  Arcblte.t,  nr  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN to  a Builder.  Joloec  by  trade.  Well  up  In  hU  buslooi*.  Just 
tluWbing  a large  j ib.  First-olosi  refereucea.— Aidless,  COMO,  Post- 
nffice,  Pali-uiiU,  3,W. 

ViU ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Man, 

V V about  for'y,  who  write*  a good  baud,  aud  U of  strict  iutcgrily. 
Wages  uioicr.ite.  Good  refereueei.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  P 
Otlice  of  ••  The  Builder," 

^VrANTED,  bv  an  active  Man,  in  his  30th 

VY  jc.»r,  a SITL'ATrON  as  FDIIRMAN  in  a BRICKFIELD,  who 
has  hltbcrt.i  paid  wages  ami  nmlL-red  weekly  accounts.  Good 
lefereuces.— Aildre**,  E.  B.  Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

TO  BUII.DER-i  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PAW  SHARPENER.  Fiame  or  Bcuch  Worker, 
General  Jollier,  or  Stouldiug  M ichlue  Worker.— A-ldreas,  A.  E.  No.  21, 
FUet-ruod,  Uampetcatl-rood,  N.W, 

TO  BUILDING  EaTATE  AGENTS,  AND  ARCHITECTS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

■XXrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

tV  GAOEMENT.  Town  preferred,  Is  a coirrcol  aud  quick 
mrveyor  and  leveller,  a neat  draqghuman.  and  h»8  a good  knowledge 
of  Dumesiic  aicLllecturc, — Address,  E.  No.  30,  BessburougU-strret 
Pimlico,  8.W. 

TO  RAILWAY  CONTBACTORS. 

VT7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CASHIER  or  ACCOUNTANT,  Has  hud  Twelve 
Years’ experience  with  large  Couliactirs.  Ftrst-clas*  Refeieuces.— 
Address  AB.  95,  Park-street,  Eegen'.'s  Park. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK,  in  an  Architeci’s,  SnrveynPs,  or  Builder’s  Office,  by 
a Young  Man,  aged  24,  who  is  a nt.at  drangaLiin.vn,  good  colourist 

office*.  Good  ’references,  fcalaiy,  11,  lOi.  iier  week.  — Addreu 
Y'Eltll'Ad,  Post-oillce,  HaUtesd,  l^sex. 

ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  a SITUA 

VV  TION,  as  IMPROVER  to  the  JOINEBING,  in  a London 
shop.  Time  not  srch  au  object — Address,  H.  V.  34^,  High-slxecl 
Uastiugs. 

TO  GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS.  BELL-HANGEBS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  in  the 

ab  jve.  by  n Ynung  Man,  ajea  23.  Town  or  country.  Good 
refercDCEJ.— Addres*.  J.  A.  C.  29  Eathbone-pl  tee,  Oxford-atrtet,  W. 


TO  PLU-HBERS  ANO  BUILUKRS. 


‘ITT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a 

VV  flrat-ciwi  plumber,  a SITU A1  ION  or  JOB.  No  objecton  V> 


II  up  ti 


Addrm.J-  N.  4. Green 


ir  gUztu;.  Flrj 


Hieh-»trcet.  Cami 


TO  BUILDERS  ANO  CONTBACIOBS. 

TTfANTED,  a,  SITUATION,  as  CON- 

V V TUA'TTOR'S  agent,  or  Geueral  Mouager.  Has  bad  many 

■praciioU  eaperieuee  lu  railways,  fyrUilnvtlens,  dock  and  har- 
Torks,  Ac.  la  iierfrctlr  competBut  to  eel  out  and  lUperinlend  all 
kiuds  of  work,  aud  la  accuatooied  to  tbe  use  of  the  leeel  uni  theodo- 
Tca'liuuuUls  of  tbo  higbeet  cLiaa.— Addrcjs,  n.  U.  Uouian’a 
•ary,  Lyiningion,  Hauta^ 


w- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHPrECTB. 

ANTED,  by  a _thoroughly  practical 


FOREMAN  of  BKICKLATEkS,  a 11 E ENG AOEMEST.  In 
couutiy.  Cuu  give  good  lefeteuces.— Addroas,  OBSEEVEK, 
OflKe  of  •■The  Builder,"  


TO  ARCBITECrrS,  < 


l^rANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  as  CLERK 

VV  of  WORKS,  bya  buUder’e  eon,  who  bus  had  for  about  Seren 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a respect- 

VV  able  M-ii.  agel  45.  as  CLF.KK,  COLLEOTOR. 'STOKB- 


KELPKE,  4c.  li  competeut  to  take  charge  of  enilues 
tiploiiueutenoat.  Would  K..-ccpt  very  mod, 
ing  a small  tneome. — Address,  P.  W.  3,  Campbell  Cot- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  to  APPKENTIOE,  a strong 

.-.e  're —Address,  Q.  U.  320.  UiledonUn-road, 


AUCTIONEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  16,  a SITU- 

AIION  lU  AUnCLEO  rOPIL.  lo-doors,— Address,  8.  D. 


TSrANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  first-class 

\ V WUITESUITH.  UudersUoda  all  kinds  of  machiuetr,  fancy 


rk,  forging,  Sc.— Addteei,  II.  U.  10, 


TITAN  TED, 

VV  GESERAt 


TO  BUILDERS,  io. 

, a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

OUr-DOOn  foreman,  a carpenter  by  trade. 
21,  Queen'a-ro»d.  Daleton.  N.E.  


WANTED,  by  an  AKCillTEOTUKAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  a KE-ENGaOF.MENT  lo.aa  Architect's^ 


. care  of  E.  Huou  & Co. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR-VCTORS. 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITXJA- 

VV  TJON  as  GENERAL  MANAGER  and  FOREMAN.  Qualified 


aiiuut  brauobes.  Aged  3d  year 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Deco. 

rnllTc  Painter  and  D.iign-r,  wlio  has  btenediicited  In  some 
of  the  priucli-bl  aoa’Iemles  of  Germany.  U Ihoroughly  proficient  m 


W" 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

PERMANENCY  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER,  or  gootl  Three-Bran 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


■XirANTED,  by  a thorouyhly  competent  Man, 

V V well  Uii  in  the  Eugllsh  aud  Kurelgu  Trade,  a RU-ENGAQE- 


TO  LAND  3URVEVOES,  4c. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  FIELD- 

H-kND,  nu  KNOAGEHF.Nr  as  above.  Tcims  80L  par 


annum, — Address.  J.  H.  M.  Proapect-place,  Dor 


TO  BUILDERS. 


1X7 ANTED,  by  a’  thoroughly  experienced 

VV  Mail,  a SITUATION,  to  Takf  Cherge  of  a Job,  iu  town  or 


—.Address,  1’.  d.Under- 


W ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has- 

been  engag'd  iu  the  Huuse  P.ilnting  and  Decorating  Biui- 


:ough 
e,  la  r 
Cbeainl 


engag- 
er) [or  upwards  of  v 
uuwledgs  of  the  Bui 
luiretL-AddreiS,  A. 


WANTED,  a good  ARCHITECTURAL 

V Y MODSLLEIL— App  y to  HERBERT,  2V.’,  Eustcu-road,  N.W. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  34, 

Joluer  be  trade,  a RF.  ENGAGEMENT  as  WALKING 


U.C. 


.,  a BirUATION,  • 

uera,  combined  with  tiu,t  and  con* 
J.  care  of  Mr.  Kully,  3,  Kiug-street, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner  by 

tr.a-ie,  au  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Acens* 
torneJ  t)  all  Kinds  of  mschiiiBiy  iu  the  building  trade,  thoroughly 

jualuted  In  detail  and  working  d ‘ ' - 

■ largest  flni 


street,  8 W. 


1 Loudou, — Addrees,  . 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

or  OUT-DuOR  FOr.EMAN.  Good  reference  from  last  and 
eijiplajers.  Town  preferred.— Address,  W.  E.  OUlceofThe 


7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 


WAN'  , , 

lIONasBUILoER'BCLERK  and  DRAUGHTSMAN.  No 
oDJectinn  to  take  Cbargu  of  a Job  ui  towu  or  country.— Address, 
X.  V.  W.  Otlice  of  ’■  The  Builder." 


From  lOO^  to  300  Guineas  Premium  will 

be  paid  to  APPRENTICE  a Youth  to  an  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  a Carpenter  and  Geueral  Builder,  Auctioneer  and  Land 
Valuer,  Dccura'or,  ot  UpbuUtcrer,  B-arJ,  Residence,  or  Salary  ex- 
pected.—Direct,  full  particulars,  H.  Plaod  92,  PKCiUiRj. 


nno  EXCAVATORS,  BRICKLAYERS, 

±.  and  PLABTEHERS.-1J10U  Yards  of  EXCAVATIONS  TO  Bi 


n : 120  r 

derlug  of  two  large  Houses.  Two  alcady  PiasU 
k. —apply  to  P.  DONNELLY,  Rye-lane,  Peckliw 


cafTolding;  tbi 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDEE3. 

^I''HE  Advertiser  is  in  WAiST  of  a RK- 

X BNOAOEMEN  fas  MANAGING  FOREMAN  or  Clerk  of  Works 
la  well  up  1b  ciiuatr action,  measuremeut,  and  levelling,  and  a fal 
draogbifmsu.— Address,  H.  F.  2u,  Baiusrd-lorriice,  Corn  wall-place 
Holioway,  London. 
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The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Leeds. 

N a series  of  articles  npon 
tho  sanitary  condition  of 
some  of  onr  larger  towns 
we  described  Leeds,  five 
years  ago,  as  a “ filthy  and 
ill-contrivcd  town.”  Oar 
remarks  bearing  out  this 
description  seemed  at  that 
^ time  to  have  had  a peculiar 
1 sting  for  the  provincial  con 
I"  scienco,  three  of  the  four 

newspapers  published  in 
Leeds  having  risen  up  and 
with  great  vehemence  up- 
braided tho  criticism  as 
exaggerated,  and  sought  to 
offer  a variety  of  fanciful 
explanations  for  what  was 
called  our  animus  against  tho 
town.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 

- yi f/  KK  however,  that  the  Leeds 

A V Mercury,  then  and  since  a 

stanch  advocate  of  sanitary 
reform,  the  leading  and  only 
daily  paper  in  Leeds,  did 
not  join  in  the  howl  of  invective  with  which 
its  contemporaries  sought  to  smother  the  dla- 
closures  which  wero  then  made  by  us,  nor 
endeavour  to  impugn  the  motives  which  actuated 
us  in  our  sanitary  campaign. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  somewhat  inter- 
esting to  watch  tho  development  of  the  sanitary 
question  in  Leeds  ; and  were  the  subject  other- 
wise than  tragical,  nothing  could  well  be  more 
amusing  than  to  see  come  to  pass,  from  a variety 
of  authorities,  verifications  of  all  wo  said  years 
ago,  and  disclosures  which  prove  that  at  the 
time  our  article  was  written  we  were  not 
overdrawing  the  picture  of  Leeds,  but  con- 
siderably underdrawing  it  j that,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  decency  in 
sanitary  and  social  arrangements  were  never 
mentioned ; and  that,  though  we  condemnedmany 
evils  and  exceptionally  bad  building  arrange- 
ments, our  description  of  the  filthiness  of  the 
town  fell  short  of  tho  truth — rather  than  ex- 
ceeded it. 

The  attention  of  the  local  press  was  repeatedly 
called  to  tho  unhealthiness  of  the  town,  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  presence 
of  epidemic  fever,  which  the  reports  of  the  medi- 
cal  officers  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  showed 
to  be  almost  ever  present  in  one  part  of  the 
town  or  another,  and  by  a continued  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  one  or  more  newspapers.  In  a 
burst  of  sanitary  enthusiasm,  an  association  was 
formed  some  year  and  a half  ago,  which  gave 
itself  too  much  to  do,  and  has  consequently  done 
too  little,  except  that  its  existence,  and  the 
association  with  it  of  some  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  influential  residents,  were  a stand- 
ing record  of  belief  in  a bad  state  of  things,  and 
a desire  for  improvement.  Recently  a Govern- 
ment inspector,  Dr.  Hunter,  on  the  request  of 
some  inhabitants,  has  made  a full  examination 
of  the  town,  and  reported  upon  its  sanitary  state. 
In  his  report,  he  seems  to  have  found  fault  with 
the  management  of  the  Nuisance  Committee  of 
tho  Town  Council,  and  attributed  many  of  tho 
nuisances  he  saw  and  described  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Corporation  to  remove  the  ashes  and  night- 
soil, — a task  it  had  undertaken  the  responsibility 
of  doing,  instead  of  letting  the  work  to  a con- 
tractor. Our  own  statement  was  mildness  itself 


in  comparison  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Hunter  as 
to  the  filthiness  of  the  town ; and,  as  we  were 
attacked  and  abused,  so  he  has  been,  with  a 
virulence  and  animosity  which  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  the  municipal  body,  who  sent  a 
formal  reply  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  report  to  the 
Government. 

The  public  of  Leeds  endorsed  Dr.  Hunter’s 
report,  and  the  local  press,  as  with  one  voice, 
condemned  the  council  for  its  almost  personal 
treatment  of  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  reply  made  to 
his  report.  In  explanation  of  the  evils  alleged 
to  exist,  the  council  asserted  that  Dr.  Hunter 
might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  disappointed 
sanitary  reformers,  who  took  him  to  the  worst 
parts  of  the  town  only  ; and  Dr.  Hunter’s  answer 
to  this  is,  that  all  the  evils  described  in  his 
report  were  shown  to  him  by  the  council’s  own 
officers,  employed  and  paid  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  council  only  contradicted  Dr. 
Hunter  upon  one  charge,  which  was  immediately 
substantiated  by  reports  on  several  districts 
made  to  the  town  council  by  local  inspectors, 
who  had  been  requested  to  examine  and  report 
upon  divisional  districts  in  each  ward.  Upon 
the  publication  of  ono  of  these  reports,  a 
butcher  residing  in  the  district  where  many 
nuisances  were  found,  immediately  followed  the 
lead  of  the  council,  and  violently  denuuciated  the 
local  reporters,  calling  in  question  some  details 
in  their  report,  which  tho  reporters  ofl'ered  to 
substantiate  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  This 
offer  was  denounced  as  a threat  by  the  butcher, 
whose  own  slaughter-house  was  in  the  district, 
and  he  prudently  withheld  from  the  test  of  the 
facts. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sanitary  ques- 
tion haa  boon  dooidodly  lively  of  late  in  Leeds  ; 
and,  as  the  matter  appears  to  bo  taken  up  in 
earnest  at  last,  we  return  to  it  with  some  degree 
of  interest. 

And,  firstly,  we  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
public  of  Leeds  upon  a decided  advance  in  right 
feeling  since  the  publication  of  our  own  article. 
Then  we  wero  condemned  on  all  sides  nearly, 
for  pointing  out  several  obviously  bad  sanitaiy 
arrangements,  and  suggesting  the  removal  of 
prominent  nuisances.  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  con- 
demned only  by  the  town-council,  whilst  the 
public  have  stood  rebuked  and  silent,  and  the 
volunteer  inspectors  have  been  condemned  only 
by  an  individual,  whose  vocation  and  interests, 
perhaps,  do  not  afford  the  best  qualification  for 
the  task  of  criticism  in  sanitary  matters. 

Tho  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  advance  of 
sanitary  doctrines  has  gradually  dwindled  from 
the  public  of  Leeds  to  its  council  (which,  as 
public  scavenger,  is  an  interested  body),  and 
from  the  council  to  an  individual. 

There  is,  therefore,  hope  yet  for  tho  town  ; for 
though  tho  difficulty  of  convincing  the  public  of 
Leeds  has  been  great,  it  appears  to  have  been 
accomplished.  It  has  been  asserted  that  you 
cannot  make  a Scotchman  appreciate  a joke,  ex- 
cept  by  resorting  to  a surgical  operation.  It  has 
taken  many  surgical  and  more  undertakers’  opera- 
tions to  make  Leeds  appreciate  that  she  is  filthy 
and  a badly  managed  municipality ; but  now,  by 
the  confession  of  hor  own  citizens,  she  stands 
convicted  of  filthiness  and  neglect.  A career  of 
almost  unexampled  prosperity,  the  possession  of 
several  important  trades,  tho  accumulation  of  a 
vast  amount  of  wealth  by  the  principal  citizens, 
and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  population, 
have  made  Leeds  the  envy  of  other  rising  towns, 
and  given  it  a character  which  it  may  well  be 
proud  of.  Its  public  buildings  and  its  public 
works  have  been  carried  on  in  a spirit  which  is 
munificent  and  far-sighted.  National  recogni- 
tion  has  followed  this  public  spirit,  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  Yorkshire  has  been  despoiled 
in  order  that  Leeds  may  become  an  assize  town, 
on  account  of  the  vast  population  in  and  near  to 
the  town. 

Nevertheless,  town-halls,  infirmaries,  and 


assizes  do  not  of  themselves  make  a great  town, 
nor  even  do  wealth  and  population.  They  may  be, 
and  usually  are,  characteristic  of  a great  town, 
but  they  do  not  make  true  greatness.  They  may 
attest  the  power  and  means  of  doing  justly  and 
nobly,  but  may  exist  along  with  manifest  injus- 
tice  and  miserably  petty  conduct ; and,  so  long 
as  the  weak  and  the  poor  are  allowed  to  be 
oppressed,  either  by  grasping  and  unscrupulous 
landlords,  or  shirking  scavengers  j so  long  as 
men  are  allowed  tobuild  sleeping-rooms  over  mid- 
dens, and  let  damp  and  unwholesome  cellars  for 
residences, — whilst  reeking  ashpits  are  allowed 
to  poison  and  weaken  the  naturally  strong,  and 
slay  by  fever  the  naturally  weak, — so  long  may 
Leeds  bo  an  extensive  town,  bub  not  a great 
town.  The  imposing  tower  which  crowns  its 
magnificent  town-hall  will  but  mark  the  spot 
where  beneath  is  the  reign  of  death,  and  witness 
to  the  world  that  munificenco  and  murder  may 
be  exhibited  side  by  side. 

Both  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  have 
done  much  of  late  years  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  town  with  good  buildings ; and,  though 
possessing  powers  to  compel  the  consumption  of 
smoke  by  the  iron  furnaces  and  dye-houses  so 
numerous  in  the  place,  yet  tho  municipal  autho- 
rities allow  the  Improvement  Act  to  remain 
wholly  inoperative  with  respect  to  smoke  con- 
sumption ; and  the  stonework  of  all  new  build- 
ings rapidly  assumes  a funereal  hue,  which  is 
utterly  destructive  of  all  artistic  effect.  Rich 
carving  becomes  first  black,  and  then  choked  up 
with  soot,  losing  its  sharpness  and  form.  The 
effect  upon  health  of  a constant  atmosphere  of 
diluted  smoke  must  be,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
very  deteriorating;  and  yet,  though  methods 
exist  and  are  in  operation  for  the  consumption  of 
smoke  (one  method  being  fully  described  so 
recently  as  January  20,  in  the  Leeds  Mercury'), 
the  few  individuals  who  make  the  smoke  for 
their  own  profit,  by  their  own  sweet  will,  are 
allowed  to  destroy  their  neighbours’  and  the 
public  property  in  buildings,  and  their  neigh- 
bours’ health,  unchecked  by  an  Improvement 
Act,  obtained,  among  other  reasons,  to  prevent 
their  doing  so. 

In  this,  as  in  sanitary  matters  more  directly# 
the  municipal  authorities  stand  by  with  helpless 
and  hopeless  imbecility,  stirred  up  at  intervals 
to  a spasmodic  action  by  the  indignant  cry  of  the- 
pubhe,  and  then  sinking  back  again  into  a 
normal  condition  of  blissful  repose.  Occasionally 
indignant  demands  have  been  made  in  the  local 
newspapers  that  the  municipal  representatives 
of  the  people  shall  attend  to  the  public  business 
for  which  they  have  been  elected ; and  a sor- 
rowful response  was  recently  made  that  tho 
councillors  are  elected  as  Whigs  or  Tories,  and 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  attend  to  such  insig- 
nificant matters  as  town  business.  If  there  be 
a meeting  in  favour  of  or  against  reform,  you 
may  find  a few  town-councillors  in  earnest  and 
angry  debate ; and  all  the  time  Leeds  is  one  of 
the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  scavenged  town  in 
England,  and  drinks  the  sewage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring to^sTi  of  Otley  and  of  the  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wharfe,  whilst  fever  and  other  dis- 
eases springing  from  dirt  and  filth  raise  the 
death-rate  of  the  town  to  an  unenviable  promi- 
nence,  exceeding  that  of  London,  with  its  over- 
crowded streets  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor. 

In  this  matter  there  is  much  to  be  improved, 
and  there  are  ample  means  in  the  town  to  carry 
out  all  necessary  improvements.  Every  autho- 
rity yet  consulted  has  pointed  out  to  the  public 
of  Leeds  the  necessity  of  radical  reform  in  its 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  infinite  credit  is  due 
to  its  own  leading  paper  for  a stanch  and  un- 
flinching advocacy  of  sanitary  measures.  It  is  a 
poor  man’s  question,  for  tho  sufferers  are  the 
poor ; it  is  a working  man’s  question,  for  it 
is  one  affecting  health,  the  capital  of  working 
men  j and  it  is  a rich  man’s  question  too. 
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Wo  ought  to  expect  that  such  a queBtion  Bhall 
be  attended  to  in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire,  eo  celebrated  for  its  advocacy  of  popular 
measures,  and  more  especially  in  a town  which 
aspires  to  the  name  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
county. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  rejoiced  at  the  pro- 
gress of  a right  public  feeling  in  the  matter,  in 
the  town  of  Leeds,  and  we  wish  a hearty  God 
speed  to  the  sanitary  reformers  there  who, 
tlrrough  evil  report  and  good  report,  have  never 
deserted  the  cause. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROHE. 


the  Porta  Capeua.  As  tiles  were  furnished  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted to  fell  timber  and  quarry  stone  wherever 
they  pleased,  the  story  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  having  been  effected  within  a year  need  nob 
be  discredited  as  improbable,  especially  as, 
down  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Romans  were  but  of  slight  con- 
struction, roofed  with  shingles. 

Livy  and  Plutarch  bear  testimony  to  the  city 
being  as  large  and  well  peopled  at  the  end  of  a 
year  as  it  was  before  the  invasion  ; and  the  latter 
mentions  that  Camillus,  from  his  active  exer- 
tions in  preventing  the  inhabitants  from  desert- 
ing it,  and  in  superintending  the  building  opera- 
tions, obtained  the  title  of  the  second  fonndor  of 
Romo.  The  great  Roman  highways  commenced 
by  Appius  Claudius,  must  have  been,  however,  a 
still  more  considerable  accession  to  the  progress 
of  the  city,  as  we  all  know  how  much  facility  of 
communication  does  for  a place.  These,  with 
their  foundations  of  piles  where  necessary,  their 
four  courses  called  respectively  the  statumm,  the 
rudiis,  the  uucZws,  and  the  patninenfum,  are  too 


We  return  to  Dr.  Dyer’s  hiatoiy.* 

Our  author  does  not  materially  add  to  the 
number  of  existing  republican  remains  ; but  he 
brings  into  notice  every  mention  of  works 
effected  in  this  era,  all  traces  of  which  have 
disappeared.  Wo  hear  of  statues,  temples, 
bronze  pillars,  building  sites,  aqueducts,  roads, 
and  various  forms  of  improvement  to  the  city,  well  known  to  need  description  here  (but  should 
Clmlia  and  Taleria  were  both  honoured  with  ' any  student  desire  more  information  concerning 
equestrian  statues  for  having  swam  across  the  ] them,  they  are  referred  to  Bergier’s  “ Hist,  des 
Tiber.  A temple  vowed  by  Poatumins  to  the  ! grands  Chemins  de  I’Empire  Romaiu,”  and  Dean 
Italian  trinity  of  Ceres,  Tiber,  and  Tiberia,  was  I Ramsay’s  article,  “Yim”  in  Dr.  Smith’s  dic- 
built  at  tho  wastem  extremity  of  the  Circiis  ! tionary).  The  aqueducts,  too,  of  this  consul 
llaximus  j another  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  must  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Rome, 
eroded  in  the  Forum  under  the  Palatine  Hill ; a Ho  is  said  to  have  vowed  a temple  to  Bellona  in 
third  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of , his  second  consulship,  but  as  the  only  temple  of 
Spnrius  Cassius,  in  honour  of  Tellus;  and  seve-  I Bellona  known  to  have  existed  lay  near  the  sub- 
ral  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  always  popular  ! sequent  Circus  Flaminius,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
goddess  Fortaua.  Of  the  latter,  that  dedicated  tins,  which  Pliny  relates  was  in  existence  two 
to  Fortuna  Maliebris,  or  the  fortune  of  women, ' centuries  earlier,  our  author  favours  tho  supposi- 
in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Veturia  and  , tion  that  Appius  Claudiaa  restored  this  building 
Volumnia,  the  mother  and  wife  of  Coriolauus,  in  instead  of  roaring  another,  as  it  was  not  unusual 
inducing  that  general  to  desist  from  his  threat-  j to  carry  out  a vow  of  building  a temple  by  re- 
ened  assault  on  Rome,  is  remarkable  for  having  I storing  one  to  tho  same  deity  then  in  decay.  The 
been  served  by  newly -married  women  only.  It  [ wife  of  his  colleague,  Yolumnius,  also  beautified 
was  built  upon  the  spot  where  Coriolauus  re-  i Rome  with  a temple.  She  was  a patrician  by 
ceived  the  Roman  mnti-ons,  four  miles  out  of ' ' . . — . 


Rome,  on  tho  Via  Latina  j and  no  woman  who 
had  married  a second  time  was  permitted  to 
approach  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  buildings  of  this 
period,  tho  Yilla  Publica  should  be  recalled  to 
remembrance.  This  was  used  for  the  taking  of 
tho  census,  tho  lodging  of  troops,  tho  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  for  tho  head- 
quarters of  victorious  generals  awaiting  a decree 
for  a triumph.  A great  eugineering  work,  too, 
the  draining  of  the  Alban  Lake,  took  place  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  An  Etruscan  arus- 
pex  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  both  announced 
that  Yeii  would  never  be  taken  till  the  lake  was 
drained, — a task  which  was  therefore  effected. 
Camillas  founded  a famous  temple  to  the 
Yeintine  Juno,  who  consented  to  be  removed  to 
Rome,  probably  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Aventine, — tho  hill  likewise  chosen  for  a 
temple  to  Flora,  erected  at  the  time  that  floral 
games  were  instituted  in  honour  of  that  deity. 

Dr.  Dyer  goes  thoi’ougbly  into  the  dispnte 
concerning  the  gold  paid  to  the  Gauls  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  Rome  after  their  celebrated 
occupation  of  the  city  for  six  months,  when  they 
destroyed  by  fire  and  pillage  so  much  that  was 
valuable  and  irreplaceable.  Livy  makes  one 
statement ; Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  shows  so 
many  inconsistencies  in  his  narrative,  that  he  is 
unable  to  receive  it;  and,  as  before,  Dr.  Dyer 
sides  with  Livy.  As  he  remarks, — “ Truth  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  fiction  ; and  tho  instinct 
of  doubt  often  falls  short  of  the  reality  of  fact. 
Doubt  is  only  a form  of  auspiciouj  and  though  sus- 
picion, under  proper  control,  is  no  doubt  a useful 
thing,  yet  there  is  scarce  a feeling  in  the  human 
mind  more  liable  to  overrun  its  proper  bounda- 
ries. The  share  of  Camillus  in  the  transactions 
in  question  is  confirmed  by  Livy’s  account  of  his 
dedicating  throe  golden  patercc,  inscribed  with 
his  name,  to  Juno,  out  of  tho  surplus  of  his 
Etruscan  spoils,  after  paying  the  matrons;  which 
patera:  were  extant  in  B.C.  83,  and  consequently 
in  the  time  of  Livy’s  father.”  This  piece  of 
corroborative  testimony  should  certainly  have 
its  weight  with  modern  objectors  to  the  story  of 
the  golden  ransom  and  its  recovery.  Our 
columns  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the 
buildings  of  Rome.  On  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  the  work  of  roconstruction 
commenced,  and  the  erection  of  altars  and 
temples  took  place.  An  altar  was  consecrated 
to  Aius  Locutins,  at  a spot  where  a supernatural 
warning  bad  been  given ; and  a temple  was 
erected  to  Mars  on  a hill  about  two  miles  from 
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birth,  but  owing  to  her  marriage  with  Yolum- 
nius, the  other  patrician  ladies  deemed  that  sho 
had  degraded  herself,  and  refused  to  allow  her  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia  ; con- 
sequently she  dedicated  part  of  her  own  residence 
in  the  Vicus  Lougus,  to  the  worship  of  Pudicitia 
Plebeia,  where  none  but  plebeian  matrons  of 
unimpeachable  chastity,  and  only  once  married, 
were  permitted  to  sacrifice. 

The  first  suu-dinl  was  brought  into  Rome,  it  is 
said,  in  the  year  B.C.  293,  but  as  it  was  not  con- 
structed for  the  site  it  was  placed  upon,  the 
space  before  the  Temple  of  Quiriuus,  it  did  not 
show  the  time  correctly.  But  it  was  not  super- 
seded for  a centnry,  when  Q.  Martius  Philippas 
set  up  a correct  dial.  In  the  year  B.C.  159, 
P.  Scipio  Nasica  introduced  an  invention  of  the 
Greeks,  by  which  the  lapse  of  time  was  measured 
by  water.  We  can  see  the  gradual  enrichment 
of  the  city  which  such  introductions  indicate. 
Stone  and  bronze  statues,  some  of  them  eques- 
trian, columns  engraved  with  decrees  and  regu- 
lations,  temples  on  every  side,  and  public 
buildings  in  considerable  numbers,  were  among 
the  features  of  the  day,  while  in  B.C.  273,  the 
grand  arches  of  the  Aaio  Yetus,  exteuding  for 
1,105  ft.,  were  added  to  the  scene.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  republic,  the  great  Yia  Flaminia 
stretched  its  long  length  northwards  for  210 
miles  ; and  Flaminius  had  also  erected  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  Two  temples,  vowed  after  a battle 
with  Hannibal  at  Lake  Trasimene,  were  conse- 
crated to  Meusaud  Yenus  Eryciua,  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  A tholus, 
or  round  temple,  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  a deity 
till  then  represented  by  an  irregular  black  stone 
reputed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  by  M.  Jnnius 
Brutus,  who  caused  the  goddess  to  be  henceforth 
repi'esented  in  a statue  which  was  placed  with 
its  face  to  the  east.  Basilica;  were  built  for  the 
transaction  of  law  and  exchange  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  Forum,  already  too  con- 
fined for  its  manifold  uses.  The  first  Basilica  was 
founded  by  M.  Portius  Cato,  B.C.  18-1-,  but  this 
was  burnt  down,  without  much  regret,  in  one  of 
tho  numerous  conflagrations,  as  the  smells  from 
an  adjoining  fish-market  often  drove  its  frequen- 
ters into  the  Forum.  Tlie  next  was  built  close 
to  this  site,  in  the  censorship  of  M.  HSmilins 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvins  Nobilior,  tho  latter  of 
whom  had,  before  this,  built  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, and  brought  into  Rome  from  Atnbracia  230 
marble  statues  and  285  others  in  bronze  besides 
pictures.  The  former  of  these  censors,  with 
another  colleague,  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  founded 
an  Emporium,  where  sea-carried  goods  could  be 
landed  and  sold,  under  the  western  side  of  the 
Aventine;  and.  in  conjunction  with  Nobilior 


Lepidus,  constructed  a harbour,  a bridge  over 
tho  Tiber,  called  Pons  .rEmilius,  a market, 
and  other  porticoes. 

In  the  censorship  of  Q.  Fulrius  Flaccus  and 
A.  Postumius  Albinus,  B.C.  174,  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  paved  with  flint,  and  the  roads 
and  footpaths  outside  with  gravel.  We  read  of 
more  basilica;,  of  tho  introduction  of  an  apothe- 
cary’s and  surgeon’s  shop,  by  Archagathus,  a 
Greek,  whose  enterpri.so  was  received  with  the 
substantial  welcome  of  a free  gift  of  the  shop 
by  the  public,  the  establishment  of  many  kinds 
of  games  calling  for  -^-arious  erections  for  their 
celebration,  of  pageants,  triumphs,  before  we 
come  to  the  time  when  Livy  began  to  complain 
of  the  introduction  of  that  luxury  which,  in  the 
form  of  bronze  beds,  with  sumpbaous  coverlets, 
sideboards,  tables  with  one  foot,  panfcomimists, 
female  musicians,  and  sumptuous  feasts,  ho 
looked  upon  as  the  seed  of  future  luxuiy  of  still 
greater  intensity.  B.C.  146,  the  Roman  Fomm 
contained  several  Greek  statues.  Aloibiades  and 
Pythagoras  were  placed  near  the  Comitium ; 
before  the  Rostra  were  statues  of  the  three 
Sibyls;  the  balconies  of  tho  Tabemeo,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Forum,  were  covered  with  a 
picture  by  Serapion ; the  Comitium  was  adorned 
with  a fresco  brought  from  Sparta,  by  detaching 
the  bricks  npon  which  it  was  paintod  ; and  in 
the  Septa,  or  Ovile,  were  various  works  of  art, 
especially  two  celebrated  groups,  the  one  repre- 
senting Pan  and  young  Olympus,  the  other 
Chiron  and  tho  youthful  Achilles,  for  which  the 
keepers  were  responsible  with  their  lives.  And 
besides  these  embellishments  Rome  possessed 
five  triumphal  arches,  four  of  which  were  sur- 
mounted by  gilt  statues.  In  tho  struggles  for 
power  that  ensued  before  the  inauguration  of 
tho  Imperial  dynasty,  Rome  found  herself  pos- 
sessed of  more  temples,  more  basilica;,  more  gilt 
equestrian  statues,  many  splendid  mansions, — 
that  belonging  to  Crassus,  celebrated  for  liis 
enormous  wealth,  being  called  the  Yenus  of  tho 
Palatine,  but  which  was  surpassed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring house  of  Catulus,  which  iu  its  turn  was 
sui’passed  by  that  of  Aquillius  on  tho  Yiminal. 
Dr.  Dyer  mentions  that  the  whole  rent  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  tho  dictator  Sulla,  of  which 
ho  occupied  only  a part,  was  about  451.,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch.  “ Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  B.C.,  tho  augur  iEmilius  Lepidus 
was  cited  before  the  censors  for  giving  6,C00 
sesterces,  or  about  bSL  a year,  for  his  house, — a 
rent  quite  below  the  dignity  of  a senator  100 
years  after.  In  tho  time  of  Cicero,  88?.  was  a 
moderate  rent,  and  2611.  an  extravagant  one.” 
It  is  interesting,  also,  to  roraember,  side  by  side 
with  the  recent  valuation  of  Northumberland 
House,  that  the  house  occupied  by  Clodius,  the 
friend  of  Cmsar’s  wife,  was  bought  by  Scaurus 
for  130,000?.  Cicero  gave  30,000?.  for  the  house 
once  occupied  by  Crassus.  One  of  the  villas  of 
Lucullos,  known  for  his  wealth  and  luxury,  is 
said  to  have  resembled  a small  town  in  its 
extent;  and  in  his  gardens  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
he  had  a celebrated  gallery  of  pictures  and 
statues.  He  built  a temple  to  Fortune,  before 
which,  says  Dion.  Cassius,  tho  axle  of  Cmsar’s 
car  broke  down  in  one  of  his  triumphs  ; and  ho 
erected  on  tho  Capitol  a Colossus  of  Apollo 
45  ft.  high.  To  complete  this  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  a wealthy  noble,  ho  gave  feasts 
which  cost  1,7001.  or  1,800?.,  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  many  talented  and  learned  Greeks, 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  took  delight  in  horti- 
culture,being  the  first  to  introduce  thecherry-treo 
into  Europe.  The  advocates,  Hoi-tentius  and 
Cicero,  possessed  very  numerous  residences. 
The  former  of  those  lived  in  a house  on  tho 
Palatine,  afterwards  occupied  by  Augustus, 
and  owned  many  sumptuous  villas.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  ho  watered  his  fruit-trees 
with  wine,  a piece  of  extravagance  hardly  com- 
patible with  a love  and  patronage  of  art.  Cicero 
was  grander  iu  his  tastes.  Besides  bis  house  on 
the  Palatine,  ho  had  villas  at  Tusculum,  Arpi- 
nnm,  Antium,  Astura,  Formia;,  Cumm,  Pompeii, 
and  one  or  two  other  places.  Dr.  Dyer  has 
gleaned  that  Tusculum,  situated  about  a two 
hours’  journey  from  tho  city,  was  his  favouiito 
abode  out  of  these,  for  hero  Pompey,  Lepidus, 
Lucullua,  Scaurus,  Hortensius,  and  others  also 
had  villas,  so  that  Cicero  could  enjoy  society  as 
well  as  the  country.  In  the  day  of  his  reverse 
of  fortune,  this  villa,  as  well  as  that  at  Formia;, 
and  his  house  on  tho  Palatine  were  destroyed  : 
on  tho  site  of  the  latter  a statue  of  Liberty  was 
erected,  which  Cicero  declared  was  nothing  else 
bub  the  image  of  a Greek  courtesan,  plucked 
from  a tomb.  Pompey,  after  his  third  triumph, 
when  he  rode  in  a car,  resplendent  with  jewels, 
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in  a pnii^lo  chlarays,  which  had  belonged  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  erected  a temple  to 
Minerva,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
chnrch  of  Sta.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  and  another 
to  Hercales  Victor,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  lie 
made  a splendid  gift  to  the  people  of  their  first 
stone  theatre,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
construction,  deserves  more  mention.  Hitherto 
the  material  need  for  theatres  was  wood,  as  they 
had  gradually  grown  from  similai-  contrivances 
to  those  in  which  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  acted,  and  there  was  a pre- 
judice against  the  emjjloyment  of  stone.  The 
wooden  theatre,  built  by  M.  Scaurua,  B.C.  59, 
accommodated  80,000  persons,  and  had  3,000 
bronze  statues  between  its  numerous  pillars ; 
that  of  Pompey  was,  however,  to  outvie  this. 
On  tho  top  of  his  theatre  ho  built  a temple  to 
Venus  Victrix,  in  such  a manner  as  made  tho 
benches  to  look  as  though  they  were  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  approached.  Remains  of  this 
building  have  been  traced  in  the  Palazzo  Pio, 
and  the  adjoining  cellars  and  stables  by  the  late 
Commendatorc  Caninaj  and  two  satyrs,  supposed 
to  have  adoiaicd  the  stage,  are  now  in  the  coirrt 
of  tho  Capitoline  Museum.  Forty  thousand 
spectators  were  accommodated,  and  it  was 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts,  as  well  ns  dramatic  performances. 
Pompey  knew  well  tho  taste  of  the  populace, 
when  he  inaugurated  it  with  a grand  wild  beast 
combat,  in  which  it  was  said  five  hundred  lions 
and  twenty  elephants  were  killed.  It  requires 
some  degree  of  education  in  an  audience 
to  appreciate  dramatic  performances.  Behind 
his  tli  eatre  Pompey  built  a portico,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  lounges  in  Rome. 
This  portico  is  sometimes  confused  with  that  of 
tho  hundred  columns,  Hecatostylon,  which  is 
said  to  have  likewise  contained  groves  of  plane- 
trees,  and  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  same 
conflagration  ; but  Dr.  Dyer  evidently  follows 
Martial,  and  deems  them  distinct  places.  Pompey 
adorned  his  portico  with  representations  of  the 
fourteen  nations  he  had  couqnered.  This  mag- 
nificenco  was  exceeded  by  Catullus,  who  had 
re-roofed  tho  Capitoline  temple  with  gilt  tiles. 
And  Caesar  w’as  not  behind-hand  in  adorning  the 
already  superb  city.  Ho  enlarged  the  Forum, 
by  adding  another,  the  Forum  Julium,  to  it,  the 
site  of  which,  Cicero  states,  cost  him  about 
500,000Z.  It  contained  a temple  ofVenusGenitrix. 
Ho  projected  a magnificent  marble  septa  in  the 
Campus  Martina,  for  the  Comitia  Tributia,  tho 
poi’tico  of  which  was  to  enclose  a space  a mile 
square.  He  contemplated,  but  did  not  live  to 
accomplish,  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  from  the  Milvian  Bridge  to  the  foot  of 
the  Vatican  Hill,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  get  a new  Campus  Martius,  and  build  upon 
tho  old  one ; also  tho  erection  of  a temple  of 
unparalleled  dimensions  to  Mars,  and  a stupen- 
dous theatre  on  the  side  of  tho  Tarpeian  Mount. 
Ho  commenced,  however,  the  Basilica  Julia,  and 
caused  the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  restored  by  Faustus, 
tho  son  of  Sulla,  to  be  removed,  to  make  room 
for  tho  Curia  Julia.  Between  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  the  Regia,  Cmsar  erected  new 
rostra,  without  destroying  tho  old  ones,  which 
were  still  occasionally  used.  Dr.  Dyer  remarks 
that  Rome  must  have  been  deficient  in  such 
liucs  of  fine  buildings  as  we  see  on  the  quays 
and  boulevards  of  Paris,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
Place  do  la  Concorde;  or  as  Regent-street,  Ox- 
ford-street,  and  Piccadilly.  The  nature  of  the 
site  admitted  of  no  such  evolvement  of  archi- 
tectural  resources.  The  longest  street  in  Rome, 
probably  the  Vicos  Longus,  did  not  exceed 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length ; and  the 
widest  streets  are  not  likely  to  have  been  wider 
than  the  great  Roman  causeways,  which  were, 
at  some  places,  13  ft.  broad,  and  at  the  widest 
but  15  ft.  Onr  author  thinks  we  should  be 
justified  in  likening  the  alleys  between  the 
insu'm,  or  blocks  of  houses,  to  those  of 
Venice.  Juvenal  speaks  of  tho  darkness  of 
the  houses  being  only  compensated  for  by  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  tho  games  of  the 
circus;  and  when  we  consider  that  some 
of  them  must  have  exceeded  70  ft.  in  height, 
as  Augustus  introduced  a regulation  forbidding 
them  to  exceed  that  height,  aud  that  they  were 
provided  with  mccniaua  or  balconies,  we  can 
readily  realise  that  the  obscurity  in  the  lower 
apai’tmcnts  must  have  been  considerable.  As 
the  summits  of  the  hills  were  occupied  by  tem- 
ples, aristocratic  residences  with  gardens,  and 
pub'io  buildings,  the  streets  were  necessarily 
confined  to  the  low  sites.  It  was  this  crowding 
of  habitations  in  the  streets,  doubtless,  that 
intensified  tho  sense  of  expanse  felt  on  neai-ing 


the  Forum  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  Circus 
Maximus  ; but  when  a glimpse  of  a roof  covered 
with  gilded  tiles  was  to  be  seen  against  the 
bright  blue  of  au  Italian  sky,  or  a gilded  statue 
on  the  top  of  a marble  arch  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  same  inimitable  background,  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
very  remarkable. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Dr.  Dyer’s  train  of 
conclusions  respecting  the  imperial  history  of  the 
city,  as  these  pages  have  recently  given  many 
particnlars  of  modern  discoveries;  and  contend- 
ing opinions  are  so  strong  on  several  disputed 
points,  that  nothing  leas  than  a consultation  of 
the  volume  itself  can  bo  suflicing  to  partisans. 
But  from  our  indication  of  the  laborious  manner 
in  which  the  first  part  of  the  task  has  been  per- 
formed, our  readers  may  gather  that  the  second 
portion  is  given  in  a truthful  and  discriminating 
manner  worthy  of  their  regard. 


EVILS  FORETOLD. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LITTLE  COEAM-STREET, 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  we  have  pointed  out  the  evil 
conditions  under  which  people  were  living  iu 
Little  Coram-street,  and  showed  how  health  was 
constantly  deteriorated  there  and  lives  were 
shortened.  Take  one  paragraph,  written  twelve 
years  ago  :* — 

“ la  Groat  Coram-street,  leading  from  Tavistock- 
square,  close  to  tbo  Russell  Institution,  is  a narrow, 
squalid-looking  turning, — Little  Coram-stroet, — running 
north  to  Tavistock-plaoe,  A stranger  visiting  tho  street 
will  not  foil  to  bo  struck  with  the  immense  number  of 
children,  women,  and  others,  who  swarm  in  crowds, 
evidently  too  great  for  the  visible  houses.  A careful  in- 
spection shows  narrow  passages  leading  from  this  street 
lo  collections  of  small  houses  inhabited  by  very  poor 
people.  One  of  these  courts  (Coram-place)  is  fifttruftH 
below  the  siirjiice  of  the  etreet,  and  ia  reached  by  a llight 
of  steps.  Having  said  this  much,  and  considering  the 
poverty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ill-condition 
of  the  houses,  none  will  wonder  at  bad  results.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  tall  buildings,  and  planted  below 
the  siiriace  of  the  ground,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
breath  of  even  coroparatirely  pure  air  to  reach  the  in- 
habitants.” 

From  that  time  to  this  sickness  has  continued 
to  be  prevalent  in  these  courts,  and  people  have 
died  unnecessarily.  At  last  a case  has  come  be- 
fore the  public.  On  the  2Uth,  Dr.  Lankester  held 
an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Ann  Ready,  an  infant 
five  months  old.  Mary  Ready,  mother  of  tho 
deceased,  said  she  lived  at  No.  12,  RusseU-place, 
Little  Coram-etreet.  She  occupied  a very  small 
room  there,  for  which  she  paid  Is.  3il.  a week. 
Ou  Monday  afternoon  last  she  laid  the  baby  down 
asleep,  and,  after  it  had  lain  some  time,  she  went 
to  look  at  it  and  found  it  dead.  She  did  not  know 
that  the  child  was  ill.  Mr.  Blake,  the  coroner’s 
officer,  said  the  house  iu  which  deceased  died  was 
most  wretched  ; the  smell  was  enough  to  poison 
any  one.  There  were  dust-holes  in  the  yard, 
overrunning  with  refuse  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  There  was  no  door  to  the  closet,  which 
had  overflowed.  Tho  mother  of  tho  deceased 
corroborated  this  statement,  and  added  that  she 
had  complaiucd  to  her  landlord,  who  told  her  if 
she  didn’t  like  it  she  had  better  go.  But  that 
w'as  easier  said  than  done,  for  wherever  she  ap- 
plied for  a room  she  was  refused  on  account  of 
her  children.  Mr.  William  Gill,  surgeon,  said 
the  place  w’as  in  a very  horrible  state,  and  there 
was  a disgusting  effluvium  in  it  arising  from  tho 
filtli.  The  post-morim  examination  of  the  body 
led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  exhauBtionfrom  the  depressing  and  poisonous 
influence  of  the  air  which  the  child  had  breathed. 
Two  jurors,  who  had  similar  property,  thought 
that  no  one  should  interfere,  but  admitted  that 
tho  dust  should  be  got  rid  of.  The  coroner  said 
it  was  most  dangerous  to  tho  community  gene- 
rally to  allow  such  an  accumulation  of  filth  to 
engender  and  spread  disease.  He  thought  a 
sanitary  police  should  be  instituted.  After  a 
short  consultation,  the  following  verdict  was  re- 
turned : — “That  the  deceased  died  from  the 
mortal  effects  of  exhaustion,  accelerated  by  the 
defective  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  house  in 
which  deceased  lived.’’  The  jnrors  previously 
alluded  to  objected  to  the  verdict,  but  there  being 
twelve  exclusive  of  them,  the  verdict  was  accepted 
aud  recorded.  The  jury  then  appended  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — “ The  jury  enipaunelled  at  tho 
Oporto  Stores,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1866,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  of  Ann  Ready, 
having  returned  a verdict  that  the  said  death  was 
accelerated  by  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements 


• Reprinted  in  “ Loudon  Shadows,"  p.  49.  1S54. 


in  the  house  in  which  the  deceased  died,  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  parish  authorities  to  tho 
filthy  state  of  the  said  houses,  iu  order  that  mea- 
sures may  be  immediately  taken  to  render  them 
fit  for  human  habitation.’’ 

Probably  now  the  authorities  may  listen  and 
attend.  Thus  it  is  that  week  after  week  our 
early  revelations  and  statements  are  justified  and 
our  prophecies  fulfilled. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 

The  dock  and  harbour  engineer  requires  the 
general  and  much  of  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  railway  engineer,  such  as  that  which  belongs 
to  railways  and  tramways,  and  warehouses  for 
goods  5 and  to  this  he  must  add  a vast  amount 
of  other  special  knowledge  not  required  by  the 
railway  engineer. 

He  must  understand  tho  laws  which  govern 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tho  tides,  the  rise  and  fall 
and  time  of  high  and  low  water,  aud  he  must 
have  a knowledge  of  marine  surveying,  or  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  set  and  speed  of 
currents,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  depth 
of  water  by  scour,  or  to  diminish  it  by  silting ; 
he  must  also  know  what  kind  and  extent  of 
entrance  accommodation  to  provide,  whether  tho 
general  plan  should  comprise  only  a simple  lock, 
or  be  combined  with  a half-tide  basin;  whether 
single  or  double  gates  should  bo  used  ; and 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a tidal 
basin  or  a recessed  space  or  both. 

The  nature  of  tho  trade  to  be  accommodated 
iu  the  proposed  docks  must  also  be  carefully 
ascertained,  in  order  to  provide  a proper  pro- 
portion of  quay  space  and  water  space,  and 
proper  width  of  quays,  warehouses  for  bonding 
or  for  goods  to  bo  deposited,  sheds  for  temporary 
protection,  entrance  for  barges  into  warehouses 
from  tho  docks,  graving  docks  aud  workshops, 
with  mechanical  appliances  for  gates,  sluices 
and  pumping,  aud  lor  shipping  or  dischai-ging 
minerals  or  goods. 

He  may  have  to  deal  with  solid  foundation 
and  enjoy  a facility  of  procuring  suitable 
materials  for  construction,  as  at  Liverpool;  or 
he  may  have  the  bad  foundations  of  Hull  and 
other  places,  where  alluvial  silt  of  great  depth 
has  accumulated.  It  may  be  that  good  sound 
stone  is  too  costly  for  the  mass  of  his  work,  nrifl 
that  ho  must  resort  to  brickwork,  or  rubble 
stonework,  or  concrete,  or  to  a combination  of 
all  three;  but  in  determining  such  questions  it 
is  impossiblo  that  anything  but  pi*evious  habits 
of  careful  investigation  aud  experience  will 
enable  an  engineer  to  arrive  at  the  beat  decision. 
For  it  is  not  enough  that  his  work  should  be 
solid,  permanent,  and  safe,  bub  it  should  be 
rendered  so  at  the  smallest  possible  coat. 

The  dock  and  harbour  engineer  is  also  required 
to  report  upon,  and  to  construct,  harbours  of 
refuge,  piers,  landing-stages,  lighthouses,  forts, 
canals  and  their  appliances,  river  improvements, 
and  many  other  hydraulic  works  ; and,  in  short, 
of  this  branch  of  engineering  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  questious  are  continually  arising  which 
require  special  study  and  mechanical  invention 
to  a greater  extent  than  iu  almost  any  other 
branch  of  the  profession. 

Harbours  of  refuge,  being  largo  and  costly 
works,  arc  necessarily  few  in  number,  and  they 
are  so  slow  in  progress,  and  have  generally  been 
BO  often  changed  from  their  original  object  and 
design,  that  few  engineering  works  have  given 
less  satisfaction  either  to  the  profession  or  to  the 
public  ; but  wo  may  hope,  in  tho  future,  that  if 
governments  will  accurately  appreciate  tho  ob- 
jects they  desire  to  obtain,  and  boldly  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  a well-mattu’ed 
d esign,  better  and  more  u.seful  works  may  yet  bo 
accomplishetb 

The  watei*work3  and  drainage  engineer  must 
possess  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  railway 
aud  dock  engineer,  and  especially  those  which 
concern  earthworth  and  masonry ; he  must  also, 
be  familiar  with  the  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  rainfall  in  difl'erenfc 
localities,  the  methods  of  correctly  gauging 
streams  of  every  kind ; the  proportions  of  the 
rainfall  available  for  his  purposes  after  estimating 
for  evaporation  aud  waste,  aud  the  extent  of  tho 
provision  to  be  made  for  periods  of  dry  weather, 
or  for  compensation  to  mill-owners  and  other 
interested  parties. 

Ho  must  be  conversant  with  the  proper  mode 
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of  executing  tlie  worka  of  reservoirs,  conduits,  I 
weirs,  tunnels,  and  aqueducts. 

He  must  understand,  by  the  aid  of  tbe  cbemist 
and  his  own  experience,  the  nature  of  the  impu- 
rities in  water,  and  the  best  mode  of  diminishing 
them,  whether  mechanically,  by  subsidence  and 
filtration,  or  otherwise. 

To  the  waterworks  engineer  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  which 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  is  now  forcing 
upon  us,  viz. — a comprehensive  system  of  con- 
servancy of  the  flood  waters  of  mountainous 
localities  for  the  use  of  largo  cities  and  towns, 
and  densely  populated  districts.  We  are  com- 
pletely outgrowing  our  present  arrangements  for 
water  supply  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  ; 
and  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  tbe 
public  demand  that  such  works  when  required 
shall  be  no  longer  postponed. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a new  source  of  water  supply  for  London, 
in  'a  pamphlet  by  a well-known  authority  in  this 
branch  of  engineering,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
subject  must  command  public  attention. 

The  waterworks  engineer  must  also  be  com- 
petent to  design  and  superintend  works  of 
sewerage,  as  well  as  the  water  supply,  of  large 
and  small  towns  and  localities  ; and  his  fami- 
liarity with  waterworks  will  naturally  aid  him 
in  this,  as  the  problems  for  the  discharge  and 
pressure  of  fluids  are  identical  in  both  cases. 

The  great  sewerage  works  of  London  are  now 
far  advanced,  and  have  already  produced  bene- 
ficial results ; the  attention  of  other  still  neg- 
lected cities  and  towns  has  recently  been  called 
to  this  important  subject  by  the  loud  and  start- 
ling voice  of  a threatened  return  of  cholera,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proper  authorities  will 
perform  their  duty  promptly  and  efficiently  in 
this  matter;  but  I cannot  here  refi-ain  from  call- 
ing attention  to  a gigantic  evil  which  has  been 
created  by  certain  drainage  and  sewerage 
works  already  executed,  and  where  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  one  set  of  people 
have  been  obtained  by  the  infliction  of  a nuisance 
upon  others : I allude  to  the  discharge  of  col- 
lected sewage,  without  any  attempt  at  purifica- 
tion or  deodorisation  into  streams  of  pure  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  injustice  so  great, 
and  an  evil  so  intolerable,  should  in  any  case 
have  been  permitted  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
general  law  of  the  land  j but  now  that  public 
attention  has  been  fairly  directed  to  the  subject, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  soon  as  possible  a 
remedy  will  be  applied  to  tbe  cases  where  mischief 
has  already  been  done,  and  that  care  will  bo  taken 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

It  is  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt  that  deodo- 
risation or  purification  is  quite  practicable  in 
every  locality  ; and  therefore  no  sewage  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  be  discharged  into  existing 
streams  without  this  purification,  or  it  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  sea,  and  there  discharged,  as 
is  now  proposed  for  the  north  side  of  London. 

The  mechanical  engineer  deals  with  the  most 
varied  and  nnmerons  subjects  of  all  the  branches 
of  engineering.  They  require  that  he  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  means  of  producing 
mechanical  power,  and  applying  it  to  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  purposes  for  which  it  is  now 
demanded.  To  this  end  he  should  he  master  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  rest,  of  power  and  speed, 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  liquids  and  gases. 

He  must  be  familiar  with  the  strength  of 
materials  under  every  variety  of  strain,  the 
proper  proportions  of  parts,  and  the  friction  of 
surfaces. 

Ho  must  apply  existing  tools,  and  contrive 
new  ones  for  his  work,  and  know  how  to  direct 
power  in  the  raising  of  weights,  or  for  driving  all 
fixed  machinery,  or  in  producing  locomotion  on 
land  or  water. 

On  railways  he  is  responsible  for  the  vast 
number  of  objects  required  in  the  machinery  of 
erecting  and  repairing  shops  for  tbe  engines  and 
carriages,  for  the  pumping  and  other  fixed 
engines,  and  especially  for  the  locomotive  engine 
itself,  and  for  rolling  and  fixed  plant  gerferally. 

In  connexion  with  docks,  ho  is  required  to 
design  the  machineiy  for  opening  and  closing 
the  dock  gates,  working  sluices,  emptying  grav- 
ing dock,  or  for  working  the  cranes  on  the  quays, 
or  in  the  sheds  and  warehonscs. 

The  mechanical  engineer  generally  also  exe- 
cutes the  designs  of  the  gas  engineer,  even  when 
he  does  not  originate  the  work  which  is  in- 
trusted to  him  ; and  in  this  branch  considerable 
chemical  knowledge  must  be  added  to  bis  me- 
chanical qualifications. 

For  waterworks  he  designs  and  executes 
pumping-engines,  sluices,  valves,  stopcocks. 


In  the  case  of  mines,  he  supplies  designs  of 
the  engines  for  pumping,  drawing,  winding,  or 
ventilating;  for  locomotives  above  and  below 
ground,  as  well  as  for  the  various  mechanical 
appliances  required  in  collieries,  mines,  and  iron- 
works. 

The  adoption  of  the  telegraph  has  been  so 
astonishingly  rapid  and  extensive,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  so  important,  that  a considerable  body 
of  able  and  accomplished  engineers  have  de- 
voted themselves  almost  exclnsively  to  the  sub- 
ject for  the  last  few  years,  and  have  already 
created  a new  branch  of  the  profession,  called 
telegraphic  engineering ; but  to  be  an  accom- 
plished telegraph  engineer,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  be  a good  mechanical  engineer,  and  then  to 
add  the  special  knowledge  of  the  electrician,  and 
therefore  I include  them  under  the  head  of 
mechanical  engineers. 

I think  it  may  fairly  be  traced  to  tbe  distin- 
guished ability  of  that  class  of  mechanical 
engineers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tele- 
graphic engineering,  that  already  so  much  has 
been  done  in  telegraphy.  Certainly  no  discus- 
sions have  been  more  ably  sustained  in  this 
Institution  than  those  npon  this  subject. 

Allied  with  the  mechanical  engineer  is  the 
naval  architect;  and  only  a mechanical  engineer 
could  have  constructed  the  vast  steamships  of 
modern  days.  The  ordinaiy  timber  ship-builder 
of  old  would  have  been  literally  “ at  sea”  in  the 
constmetion  of  modem  vessels,  wherein  the 
material  is  iron,  and  when  the  size  of  the  vessel 
requires  scientific  knowledge  of  form  and  resist- 
ance, of  strains  and  of  strength,  and  when 
steam  is  the  motive  power.  The  demand  for 
large  and  swift  vessels  for  ferries,  for  long 
voyages,  for  floating  batteries,  and  for  iron-clad 
sea-going  vessels,  has  of  late  been  so  great,  that 
the  construction  of  steam  vessels  has  become  a 
distinct  branch  of  engineering,  under  the  name 
of  naval  architecture. 

The  mining  engineer  must  possess  mnch  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  railway  and  the  mechanical 
engineer,  and  he  must  add  to  that  general 
knowledge  mnch  special  knowledge  of  his  own. 
He  must  know  how  to  sink  shafts  to  tho 
minerals,  if  they  require  to  bo  extracted  from 
beneath  the  surface  (which  is  usually  the  case), 
and  bow  to  divert  or  pump  out  the  water  bo 
meets  with  either  in  the  shafts  or  the  workings. 

He  must  know  how  to  excavate  and  bring  to 
the  surface  minerals,  whether  they  be  coal, copper, 
tin,  lead  or  iron,  and  to  do  this  he  must  con- 
struct subterranean  railways,  provide  means  of 
ventilation  by  fans  or  furnaces,  supply  power  to 
lift  the  extracted  mineral  to  the  surface ; and 
when  brought  there  ho  must  understand  tho 
further  requisite  work,  as  the  coal  will  probably 
require  screening,  or  washing,  or  manufacturing 
into  coke,  and  the  ore  will  require  crashing, 
washing,  or  smelting,  or  possibly  all  three 
operations. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  many  others,  such  as 
the  collection  of  surface  ironstone  and  other 
minerals,  by  railways  and  locomotive  engines, 

' and  tbe  working  of  lifts  and  inclined  planes,  tbe 
mining  engineer  has  most  important  functions 
to  perform,  and  special  machinery  to  adapt  or 
invent;  and  relying  on  bis  judgment  and  skill 
alone,  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  country  is  annually  made. 

I must  not  altogether  omit  a passing  refer- 
ence to  the  Bcientiflc  talent  which  of  late  years 
has  been  devoted  to  artillery — its  weapons  of 
attack  and  works  of  defence  ; and  I think  we 
may  fairly  claim  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  some 
of  the  able  members  of  this  Institution  that  this 
art  has  been  placed  on  a new  and  vastly  im- 
proved basis,  and  that  as  a consequence  a new 
branch  of  the  profession  has  been  actually 
created — artillery  engineering. 

Having  now  enumerated  in  some  detail  the 
various  descriptions  of  work  which  engineers  are 
called  npon  to  carry  out,  I will  next  proceed  to 
point  out  tbe  kind  of  preparation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  work  in  a proper  manner. 

I am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
the  subject,  but  I feel  unable  to  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  tins  question  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Institution,  because  I feel 
convinced  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  tbe 
profession  has  it  been  so  important  as  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  may  not  be  disposed 
to  coincide  with  my  views  may  at  least  be  led 
by  the  description  of  them  to  throw  new  light  on 
a subject  which  is  of  vital  consequence. 


We  of  the  passing  generation  have  had  to 
acquire  our  professional  knowledge  as  we  best 
could,  often  not  until  it  was  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use,  generally  in  haste  and  precariously, 
and  merely  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  earnestly  desire  for  the 
rising  generation  those  better  opportunities  and 
that  more  systematic  training  for  which  in  our 
time  no  provision  has  been  made,  because  it  was 
not  then  so  imperatively  required. 

The  preparation  and  training  for  the  civil 
engineer  may  bo  shortly  described  as  follows  : — 

1.  General  instruction,  or  a liberal  education, 
i 2.  Special  education  as  a preparation  for 
technical  knowledge. 

3.  Technical  knowledge. 

4.  Preparation  for  conducting  practical  works. 

All  this  preparation  and  training  will  have  to 

be  acquired  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some 
order  or  other ; and  it  is  known  that  in  the  cases 
of  some  successful  personsof  great  perseverance, 
they  have  been  acquired  in  a very  remarkable 
order  ; but  at  tbe  present  time,  and  with  all  our 
modem  opportunities,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  he  learned  in  the  most  con- 
venient  and  methodical  manner. 

I will  begin  by  supposing  a boy  of  fourteen,  in 
whom  his  parents  have  discovered  a mechanical 
bias,  who  has  made  good  progress  in  his  general 
education,  and  especially  in  arithmetic,  is  of 
strong  constitution,  and  possessed  of  consider* 
able  energy  and  perseverance  ; and  unless  a boy 
possesses  these  tendencies  and  qualifications  it 
is  quite  useless  to  destine  him  for  an  engineer. 

Taking  the  boy  of  fourteen,  however,  who 
possesses  tho  requisite  qualifications,  and  with  a 
determination  of  his  own  and  his  parents’  part 
that  he  shall  be  made  an  engineer,  the  period 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  should  be  devoted  to 
tbe  special  education  required  by  an  engineer, 
during  which  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
land  surveying  and  levelling,  drawing,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  strength  of  materials,  me- 
chanical motions,  and  the  principles  of  hydrau- 
lics should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

To  accomplish  these  studies,  and,  in  addition, 
to  make  considerable  progress  in  the  living  lan- 
guages, French  and  German  especially,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  sacrifice  to  some  small  extent 
his  classical  studies  and  pure  mathematics  ; and 
it  is,  in  fact,  tbe  partial  omission  of  these 
studies,  and  the  prominence  of  those  I have 
enumerated,  which  constitute  a “special  educa- 
tion." 

If  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  the  boy  has  made 
all  the  progress  in  these  studies  which  can  be 
reasonably  expected  from  fair  abilities  and  more 
than  average  perseverance,  tbe  next  step  is  of 
great  importance  and  is  one  respecting  which 
some  diflerence  of  opinion  will  exist. 

At  eighteen  a boy,  if  duly  prepared,  may 
either  be  at  once  placed  in  the  office  of  a civil 
engineer  for  a period  of  four  or  five  years’  pupil- 
age, or  he  may  be  placed  in  a mechanical  work* 
shop,  or  ho  may  be  sent  to  one  of  our  great 
universities  ; and  any  one  of  these  courses  may 
be  the  best  under  particular  circumstances,  such 
as  local  convenience,  or  as  the  social  position  of 
parents  may  dictate. 

It  cannot  be  donbted  that  a period  of  twelve 
to  twenty-four  months  may  be  very  profitably 
spent  in  manufacturing  worki,  before  passing 
into  a civil  engineer’s  office ; but  in  that  case 
tbe  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  works  selected  are  adapted  in  themselves  to 
impart  tho  desired  information;  and  that  proper 
organisation  exists  for  carrying  out  strict  office 
discipline,  regularity  of  attendance,  and  dita 
diligence ; and  that  assistance  be  givan  systema- 
tically to  the  pupil  to  enable  him  to  obtain  all 
the  advantages  possible  from  his  stay  at  the 
works. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future 
success  of  the  engineer  that  during  his  profes- 
sional preparation  he  should  continue  his  studies 
of  mathematics  and  scientific  works  relating  to 
his  profession,  and  also  of  modem  languages. 

In  the  case  of  its  being  intended  to  send  the 
boy  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all  preliminary  professional  work,  such  as 
practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  mechanical 
drawing,  surveying  and  levelling,  should  be 
mastered  before  going  to  the  university,  because 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  will  submit 
to  the  drudgery  of  learning  them  after  his  re- 
turn from  a three  years’  university  course,  then 
at  the  age  of,  say  twenty-two.  Probably  tbe  best 
plan  will  be  to  take  him  away  from  his  scholas- 
tic studies  somewhat  earlier  than  eighteen,  if  it 
be  intended  that  he  should  go  to  tbe  university^ 
and  to  take  especial  pains  to  make  him  accom. 
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Iplished  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  dranghts- 
iman,  the  surveyor,  and  the  mechanic;  so  that 
kvhen  he  has  taken  his  degree  and  enters  as  a 
cpupil  in  a civil  engineer’s  office  he  will  at  once 
; ijommcnce  useful  and  interesting  employment, 
land  will  not  require  more  than  three  years’ 
Dupilage. 

If  arrangements  can  be  so  made,  and  assuming 
i boy  has  worked  well  at  school  with  his  general 
atudios,  and  subsequently  with  his  special  stn- 
dies ; and  if  from  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
(ieen  he  does  justice  to  his  opportunities  in  a 
jfood  workshop,  keeps  up  his  knowledge  of  the 
modern  languages,  proceeds  to  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  taking  a good  degree,  and  completes  his 
otudies  as  a pupil  with  a civil  engineer, — probably 
imch  a course  would  constitute  the  best  possible 
preparation  and  training  which  could  be  ob- 
iained ; but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
iioubted  that  it  is  a somewhat  hazardous  com- 
oination,  and  can  only  be  successful  with  great 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  keep 
sis  future  career  always  in  view,  and  to  prepare 
ror  it  accordingly,  botli  before  going  to  the 
imiversity,  during  his  college  career,  and  after 
' .e  leaves  it. 

’ With  respect  to  the  special  preparation  of 
ifoong  men,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
revcnteen  or  eighteen,  several  of  the  largest  and 
:est  proprietary  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
iDuntry  have  special  classes  and  departments 
r)r  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences  ; and 
ienco  well.prepared  pupils  are  annually  sent 
tut  to  commence  their  career  with  engineers, 
crchitects,  and  surveyors  ; but  still  the  character 
f this  special  preparation,  in  its  theoretical 
aranches,  is  not  considered  quite  equal  to  that 
I France  or  Germany  for  the  civil  engineer. 

I It  is  trno  that  nearly  all  continental  nations 
rave  an  advantage  over  this  country  in  the 
TOwer  which  the  nature  of  their  Government 
•dves  them  of  concentrating,  in  one  recognised 
ifficial  school  for  the  preparation  of  civil 
;igineers,  aU  the  best  available  talent  of  their 
wuntry. 

1 This  plan  does  not  exist  in  our  country,  and 
1 the  whole  wo  rejoice  that  it  does  not;  neither 
0568  the  inducement  of  Government  employ- 
^lent  form  the  chief  stimulus  to  our  exertion, 
■T  which  wo  are  also  thankful;  but  at  the  same 
nme  no  good  reason  can  exist  why  the  oppor- 
Dimties  of  acquiring  theoretical  preparation  in 
iais  country  should  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
)tontinent : and  I have  the  confident  hope,  from 
oie  anxiety  which  is  now  manifested  to  increase 
eie  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  the  desire  to 
rave  the  best  possible  preparation  for  it,  that 
even  in  the  theoretical  branches  we  shall  shortly 
vavo  to  acknowledge  no  inferiority  to  any  other 
tatiou.  In  the  practical  branches  we  are  ad- 
fittedly  superior. 

I In  drawing  attention,  however,  to  a comparison 
tatween  our  own  and  other  countries,  let  mo  be 
warded  against  the  possibility  of  being  under- 
loood  to  suggest  that  this  theoretical  equality 
s[igbt  to  be  obtained  by  any  sacrifice  whatever 

our  undoubted  great  practical  knowledge; 
Ldeed,  on  the  contrary,  I think  that  the  atten- 
aou  to  the  greater  opportunities  which  young 
pgineers  in  this  country  enjoy,  by  reason  of  the 
umber  and  character  of  our  new  public  works, 
nan  is  attainable  in  other  countries,  should  be 
iinatantly  encouraged  to  tbe  utmost  possible 
ctent,  and  that  our  old  superiority  as  practical 
pgineers  should  be  ever  maintained, 
i'  We  will  now  suppose  that  the  general  educa- 
(on  and  the  special  instruction  have  been  com- 
leted,  the  short  probationary  pupilage  in 
rorksbops  has  been  gone  through,  languages 
Ud  mathematics  kept  up  and  improved,  the 
niversity  course  in  certain  cases  completed, 
lid  the  period  to  have  arrived  for  entering  a 
tvil  engineer’s  office. 

I In  selecting  such  office  for  a pupil,  it  is  im- 
ttrtaut  that  it  should  be  well  organised  and 
)t  be  too  large  ; that  the  engineer  should  be  a 
imparatively  young  and  rising  man,  and  be 
tenstomed  to  take  pupils  ; bub  these  should  be 
w in  number,  and  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
amber  and  extent  of  the  works  in  usual  course 
:>  construction  under  the  engineer’s  direction. 

:It  is  nob  necessary  to  follow  the  pupil  when 
iCe  the  engineer’s  office  is  entered  with  any 
stalled  advice,  because  he  is  no  longer  a boy, 
table  to  appreciate  his  position  and  duty  ; we 
Bume  that  he  has  been  highly  educated  and 
u-efully  trained,  well  knowing  that  his  future 
xscesa  or  failure  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
ligeuce  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities 
(acquiring  knowledge  during  bis  pupilage. 

IThe  work  in  the  office  and  in  the  field  should 


be  done  to  the  beat  of  his  ability ; and,  after  tbe 
pupil  has  become  a skilful  draughtsman,  and  is 
capable  of  taking  out  quantities  of  engineering’ 
works,  and  preparing  detailed  estimates  methodU 
cally  arranged,  he  will  then  probably  proceed  to 
work  out  details  of  designs,  and  make  calcula- 
tions of  strengths  and  strains,  and  thus  become 
of  real  value  in  the  office,  at  the  same  time 
making  real  progress  and  rapid  improvement 
for  himself. 

He  should  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  mastering  the  purpose  and  the  principles  of 
construction  of  the  work  brought  to  his  notice ; 
both  in  the  office  and  in.  execution ; and  he 
should  ascertain  the  cost  price  of  all  the  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  employed,  separating  the 
items  into  every  minute  detail ; and  he  should 
continue  this  practice  systematically  with  all 
works  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  information  which,  amongst  much  besides, 
should  be  obtained  daring  pupilage,  and  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a sound  engineer 
is,— 

Ist.^  A fair  knowledge  of  the  most  fitting 
material  for  any  given  work,  under  any  given 
circumstances. 

2nd.  The  power  of  designing  any  ordinary 
work  with  a maximum  of  strength  and  a mini- 
mum of  material  and  labour. 

3i’d.  A knowledge  of  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  cost  price  of  any  ordinaiy  engineering 
work. 

The  information  or  knowledge  included  in  this 
brief  enumeration  may  be  called  practical  know- 
ledge, and  it  cannot  bo  too  often  urged  upon 
young  engineers  that  theory  and  practice  must 
always  go  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  that  they 
are  nob  only  not  inconsistent  or  conflicting,  but 
that  they  are  necessarily  united,  and  must  both  be 
fully  developed  in  the  same  person  before  he  ' 
can  become  a properly  qualified  “ civil  engi- 
neer.” 

The  period  of  pupilage  should  be  from  three 
to  five  years,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  previously  indicated,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  attention  to  the  office,  and  out- 
door works,  it  will  be  well,  while  keeping  up  his 
preparatory  studies,  especially  mathematics,  that 
ho  should  improve  his  acquaintance  with  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  keep  up  his 
knowledge  of  their  engineering  literature,  and 
also  avail  himself,  professionally  and  personally, 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  Institution. 

In  the  case  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  that  although  all  scholastic 
and  scientific  training  should  be  the  same  as 
that  previously  described  for  all  other  bi’auches, 
the  period  of  pupilage  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer must  necessarily  be  passed  chiefly  in  large 
workshops  or  manufacturing  establishments. 

I propose  now  to  consider  in  what  manner 
this  Institution  can  be  made  available  in  the 
preparation  of  this  young  engineer,  and  more 
useiiil  to  the  profession  generally;  and  as  a first 
step  allow  me,  very  briefly,  to  trace  its  history, 
and  refer  to  its  present  prosperity. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  established  on  January  2, 
1818,  and  Telford  was  formally  installed  presi- 
dent, on  March  21,  1820. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  Institution  was  very  humble. 
About  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Henry  Hobinson 
Palmer,  who  was  then  articled  to  Mr.  Bryan 
Donkin,  suggested  to  Mr.  Joshua  Field  the  idea 
of  forming  a society  of  young  engineers  for  their 
mutual  improvement  in  mechanical  and  engi- 
neering science.  The  earliest  members  were 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Manda- 
lay, to  -whom  were  shortly  added  Mr.  James 
Jones,  Mr.  Charles  Collinge,  and  Mr.  James 
Ashwell. 

When  the  society  was  constituted,  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1818,  these  six  young  men  were  joined 
by  two  others,  Mr.  Thomas  Maudslay  and  Mr. 
John  T.  Lothridge,  with  Mr.  James  Jones  as 
secretary,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  year 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
members,  and  the  only  additions  were  three 
new  members  in  1816. 

In  the  following  year,  1820,  when  Telford 
became  president,  there  were  thirty-two  elec- 
tions. 

At  the  end  of  1822,  when  the  Institution  had 
been  established  for  five  years,  there  had  been 
fifty-four  elections. 

Telford’s  name  gave  a great  impnlso  to  the 
progress  of  the  Institution,  which  grew  rapidly 
in  importance  under  his  fostering  hand ; so  that, 
at  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  at  the  close 
of  1827,  there  had  been  a total  of  158  elections, 
and  by  June  3,  1828,  when  the  charter  of  incor- 


poration under  the  Great  Seal  was  obtained,  the 
number  amounted  to  185  members. 

_ Telford  continued  to  be  the  president  until 
his  decease  occurred,  which  took  place  on 
September  2,  1834 ; and  at  that  time  the  actual 
number  of  members  on  the  books  (as  distinct 
from  the  number  elected)  was  200. 

Mr.  James  Walker,  the  second  president,  was 
elected  to  that  post  on  January  20,  1835 ; and, 
after  occupying  the  chair  for  ten  years,  he 
declined  to  allow  himself  to  be  again  put  in 
nomination,  in  consequence  of  a strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  several  inflential  members, 
that  a shorter  period  for  the  term  of  the  office 
of  president  had  become  necessary. 

Accordingly,  on  January  27,  1845,  Sir  John 
Eennie  was  elected  president,  and  served  for 
three  years. 

Since  then  the  chair  has  been  successively 
filled  by  Joshua  Field,  Sir  William  Cubitt, 
James  Meadows  Rendle,  James  Simpson,  Eobert 
Stephenson,  M.P.,  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  George 
Parker  Biiider,  John  Hawkshaw,  and  John 
Eobiuson  McClean,  each  of  whom  has  served 
for  two  years,  the  maximum  time  now  allowed 
by  the  by-laws. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  rotation,  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei 
would  have  succeeded  Robert  Stephenson,  but 
Brunei  requested  that  he  might  not  then  be  put 
in  nomination,  owing  to  ill-healtb  and  the  pres- 
sure of  professional  duties  ; and,  unhappily,  hia 
early  subsequent  disease  prevented  any  future 
opportunity  being  afforded  him ; which  will 
always  be  a subject  of  regret  in  the  annals  of 
the  Institution,  that  one  so  gifted  and  accom- 
plished should  not  have  appeared  on  their  list  of 
presidents. 

At  the  close  of  1836,  when  the  Institution  had 
existed  nineteen  years,  the  number  of  members 
of  all  classes  who  had  been  elected  was  369,  and 
the  number  of  those  still  remaining  on  the 
books  was  252,  or  abont  five-sevontha  of  those 
elected. 

^At  the  close  of  1860  these  numbers  were 
1539  and  930  respectively,  from  which  it  appears 
that  three-fifehs  of  all  those  elected  still  be- 
longed  to  the  Institution,  being  a decline  of  only 
one-seventh  in  the  relative  proportions  after  a 
further  existence  of  twenty-five  years. 

Ihe  average  annual  effective  increase  of  mem- 
bers and  associates  daring  the  ten  years  from 
1810  to  1850  was  25,  and  from  1850  to  1860  it 
was  27,  the  actual  increase  in  1859  and  1860 
being  37  in  each  year.  In  1861  it  was  20,  and 
in  1862  the  number  was  57. 

The  number  of  members  of  all  classes  on  the 
books  on  November  30,  1865,  were  : — 


Honorary  Members  20 

Members  4gg 

Associates 689 

Graduates 3 

Total  1,203 


or  an  effective  increase  in  one  year  of  108  mem- 
bers  of  all  classes. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  a steady  annual  in- 
crease has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Institu- 
tion  from  its  commencement ; and  it  may  be 
noted  in  this,  the  forty-eighth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, that,  when  it  had  been  established  twenty- 
four  years,  the  number  of  members  was  nearly 
one-half  of  the  present  number. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  sessions  shows 
us  clearly  that  we  may  expect  the  future  rate  of 
increase  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  past,  and  the 
attendance,  on  the  Tuesday  evening  discussions, 
shows  that  the  interest  attached  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution  increases  in  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers. 

It  is  now  not  uncommon  to  find  our  meeting, 
hall  inconveniently  crowded,  and  occasionally  it 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
numbers  who  desire  to  be  present ; and  from  the 
public  interest  attached  to  some  of  the  subjects, 
many  persons  who  desire  to  hear,  or  to  take 
part  in,  the  discussions,  are  now  prevented  by 
our  restricted  accommodation  from  doing  so. 

For  some  years  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Institution  it  was  a work  of  considerable  diffi- 
calty  to  keep  the  disbursements  within  the 
amount  ot  the  receipts,  and  except  for  the 
admirable  and  economical  management  of  our 
late  secretary,  and  now  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Mauby,  it  is  bard  to  know  what  difficulties 
we  might  not  have  experienced;  nor  was  it 
until  the  income  became  sufficiently  increased 
by  the  liberal  donations  of  the  council  and  other 
members,  by  trust-moneys  and  bequests  and  by 
the  increase  in  its  numbers,  so  as  to  be  decidedly 
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ia  excess  of  the  disbursements,  that  the  Inatitn- 
tion  was  in  a financial  position  to  give  increased 
accommodation  and  assistance  to  its  members. 

It  may  bo  stated  that  during  tho  last  ten 
5'ear6  the  average  increase  on  the  receipts  has 
been  40  per  cent.,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  dis- 
bursements has  been  only  20  per  cent. ; and 
that  the  present  amount  of  the  realised  pro- 
perty of  the  Institution  may  be  safely  taken  at 
20.0001. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  library  of 
the  Institution,  and  in  its  arrangements  and 
facilities  ; and  no  donbt  the  council  and  secretary 
will  continue  to  give  this  important  subject 
their  eaniest  attention,  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  both  the  contents  of  the  library  and 
its  accessibility  will  be  still  farther  increased. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  a 
greater  number  of  members  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  additional  opportunities  of  reference 
to  the  library  which  have  been  afforded  them ; 
and  this  brings  me  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  tho  important  question  of  tho  manner  in 
which  this  Institution  may  be  made  more  useful 
to  its  members. 

The  state  of  tho  finances,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  will  prudently  permit  the  expenditure  of  a 
larger  annual  sum  than  we  now  disburse,  and 
therefore  we  are  at  full  liberty  financially  to 
consider  additional  accommodation,  even  if  it 
does  involve  some  increase  of  expense;  and  I 
believe  the  library  of  the  Institution  would  be 
far  more  valaable  to  the  members  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  which  it  might  be  kept 
open  in  tho  evc-uings  for  a certain  number  of 
days  in  tho  week,  soy  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 

I have  ascertained  that  no  practical  obstacle  to 
this  extension  of  rise  exists,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional expense  would  not  be  considerable. 

Most  of  tho  members  of  the  Institution  are 
necessarily  engnged  in  their  ordinary  daily  pro- 
fessional duties  during  the  only  hours  when  tho 
library  is  at  present  available  to  them;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  only  iu  the  case  of  a special 
reference  being  required,  or  for  some  statistical 
purpose,  that  the  library  can  bo  useful  to  mem- 
bers generally  under  the  present  arrangement. 

I can  say  from  my  own  experience,  that  I 
should  have  felt  it  agreat  boon,  as  ayonng  man, 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening  occasionally,  and  of 
reading  and  consulting  the  rich  record  of  pro- 
fessional learning  and  experience  now  collected 
in  our  library,  and  therefore  I throw  out  this 
hint  respecting  the  extension  of  the  hours  for 
reading. 

Another  step  might  probably  be  taken  with 
great  advantage  to  students  and  engineers 
generally,  viz.,  the  systematic  collection  of  good 
workinv  drawings,  specifications,  and  contracts 
for  important  woi  ks  in  progress  or  completed, 
and  by  facility  being  afforded  for  reference  to 
them  in  the  library,  with  permission  to  make 
• tracings  or  copies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  engineers  in 
largo  practice  would  supply  or  permit  copies  to 
be  taken  of  their  working  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations for  this  purpose;  and  in  addition  to  this 
assistance  with  respect  to  drawings,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain  permission  for  the 
inspection  of  the  works  themselves  during  their 
execution,  so  that  young  engineers  might  have 
the  opportunity,  especially  during  the  summer 
mouths,  of  seeing  works  zts  they  are  carried  out, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  drawings  and 
specifications  to  which  they  have  had  access  in 
the  librai-y. 

I would  also  venture  to  suggest  that,  in 
addition  to  the  greater  accommodation  which 
may  be  given  to  those  using  the  Library  by 
extended  time  of  access  to  it,  and  to  the 
collection  of  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, with  arrangements  for  inspection  of 
practical  work.s,  a limited  number  of  lectures 
would  be  very  valuable  if  given  by  members  who 
were  especially  conversant  with  any  given  sub- 
ject, on  other  evenings  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
meetings  during  tho  session  of  the  Institution. 

I now  approach  a question  in  connexion  with 
the  Institution  ami  its  functions  npon  which,  in 
common  with  the  profession  generally,  I confess 
I feel  very  strongly,  and  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
providing  as  soon  os  possible  a build'ng  more 
commodious  and  more  convenient  than  that 
which  we  now  possess. 

Our  rapidly  increasing  numbers  have  already 
reached  the  point  when,  as  I have  previously 
stated,  tho  theatre  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  is  admittedly  insufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  attend 


our  discussions ; and  in  addition  to  inadequate 
space,  there  are  conditions  inseparably  attached 
to  the  present  bnilding  which  prevent  this  room 
being  properly  ventilated  and  rendered  com- 
fortable. 

The  other  rooms  of  this  bnilding  are  also 
totally  inadequate  for  the  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  they  are  required,  and  on  the  evenings  of 
onr  annual  conversazione  especially,  the  crowding 
and  discomfort  are  sneh  as  to  repel  many  of 
our  best  friends  from  venturing  to  be  present 
with  us. 

With  a proper  building  and  well-arranged 
rooms,  we  shall  also  bo  able  to  have  many 
objects  of  professional  interest  for  our  inspection 
and  study,  of  which  we  are  at  present  deprived 
— such  as  models  of  work  and  machinery,  new 
articles,  or  new  combinations,  or,  possibly,  even 
a good  museum. 

I hope,  however,  we  shall  shortly  bo  in  a 
position  to  consider  a distinct  proposal  for  a new 
building,  worthy  of  the  present  position  and  the 
future  requirements  of  the  Institution. 

Having  now  frankly  brought  before  the  Insti- 
tution some  of  the  more  important  matters 
which  appear  calculated  to  influence  the  future 
of  the  members  of  onr  profession,  permit  me  to 
say,  iu  conclusion,  that  I am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  I shall  accomplish  more 
in  this  address  than  direct  the  thoughts  and 
attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  the 
subject,  and  induce  others  more  able  than  myself 
to  take  it  up. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rapidly-increas- 
ing prominence  and  importance  of  our  profession 
imposes  upon  us  grave  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  vigilant  watchfulness,  so  that  the  cha- 
racter of  onr  members,  and  the  success  of  our 
works,  may  be  all  that  greater  knowledge,  wider 
experience,  and  more  cultivated  taste  ought  to 
make  them;  and  that  every  new  work  of  im- 
portance may  be  better  than  that  which  has 
preceded  it,  and  remain  as  a land-mark,  of  which 
all  may  be  proud. 

It  is  not  now  sufficient  that  an  engineering 
work  should  bo  durable  and  free  from  failure, 
but,  with  our  present  means  of  study  and  of 
knowledge,  it  will  be  expected  that  our  works 
should  display  in  a satisfactory  degree  the 
qualities  of  fitness,  economy,  and  taste,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  durability. 

With  deeper  study  and  more  complete  prepara- 
tion, the  love  of  our  profession  and  pride  in  its 
noble  works  will  become  greater  and  greater  in 
its  students,  and  lead  to  that  intense  devotion 
and  application  which  history  teaches  ns  has 
alone  produced  tho  greatest  works  in  art  and 
science ; and  we  cannot  doubt  that  far  greater 
triumphs  remain  to  be,  and  will  be,  achieved,  by 
those  whom  I now  see  before  me,  than  have  yet 
been  realised  by  either  ancient  or  modern  en- 
gineers. 

Let  na,  however,  bear  in  mind,  amidst  our 
exciting  professional  avocations,  and  in  our  in- 
teresting struggles  to  improve  upon  the  past, 
that  we  can  never  do  better  than  imitate  the 
example  of  tho  great  and  good  men  who  have 
been  removed  from  amongst  us  daring  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  happy  manner  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  combining  good  personal  feeling 
and  friendship  with  professional  rivalry,  and  in 
their  high  appreciation  of  this  institution,  and 
their  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 


THEATRICAL  COMPLAINTS. 

Do  we  invent  anything  here  in  England  ? 
Is  not  everything  taken  from  something,  or 
brought  from  somewhere  ? At  any  rate,  every- 
thing theatrical?  When  we  saw  the  pantomime 
at  the  New  Surrey,  we  inwardly  praised  the 
property -people  there  for  tho  artistic  manner  in 
which  the  fish-masks,  so  to  call  them,  were 
formed,  clever  both  in  form  and  colour.  The 
lobsters  especially  extorted  our  praise,  notwith- 
standing  the  bad  temper  into  which  a vulgar 
“advertising”  curtain  had  thrown  us.  The 
dress  of  scales,  too,  in  which  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  ballet  are  encased,  destructive  as  it  is  of 
all  elegance  of  form,  seemed  original  and  fresh. 
“Come,”  muttered  we,  “ there  is  some  little  power 
of  invention  at  work  hero  in  England.”  Not  a bit 
of  it.  Going  after  to  Astloy’s,  close  by  (where, 
by  the  way,  there  is  a i-emarkably  brilliant 
transformation  scene),  on  came  some  of  the 
fishes,  our  friends  the  lobsters,  and  even  the 
women  in  scales,  clumsy  as  before.  In  the 
piece  of  Christmas  nonsense  At  the  St.  James’s, 
oysters  make  their  appearance.  From  Liverpool 


accounts  reach  us  of  well-made  lobsters,  in  a 
piece  called  “King  Salmon;”  the  same  from  ’ 
other  parts  of  this  ingenious  Hnited  Kingdom ; 
and  then  looking  for  tho  real  originator,  we  ' 
find  him  a Frenchman  in  Paris  ! It  is  positively 
abominaJ  : have  we  no  invention,  or  is  it  cheaper 
to  buy  novelties  abroad  than  to  offer  inducement 
to  the  right  people  in  England  to  set  their  wits 
to  work  in  this  direction  ? It  is  bad  enongbto  have 
to  take  our  drama  second-hand,  but  surely  we 
might  hope  to  be  equal  to  providing  the  furniture 
and  fittings.  In  the  Drury -lane  pantomime  the 
representatives  of  the  metals.  Copper,  Pewter, 
Tin,  and  so  on,  are  very  cleverly  designed  ; but 
whether  wo  are  to  go  to  Pai'is  for  their  creator, 
or  give  praise  to  that  Dickwyukiug  who  some 
years  ago  acknowledged  he  had  been  led  to  an 
improvement  in  his  line  by  some  hints  in  the 
J3iiilder,  we  may  not  venture  to  say.  Touching 
Drury-lane,  by  tho  w'ay,  tho  repetition,  night 
after  night  before  the  pantomime  of  so  offensive 
a farce  as  that  called  “Husbands  Beware” 
cannot  be  condemned  too  loudly.  In  this  pro- 
duction, which  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  false,  all  the 
husbands  introduced  were  indulging  in  vulgar 
gallantries,  and  were  only  to  bo  retained  at  their 
homes  by  threats  of  exposure  ! At  any  time  it  i 
would  be  offensive ; but  to  persist  in  acting  it  i 
at  Christmas-time,  with  the  house  constantly  ' 
one-third  full  of  children,  was  positively  mon-  i 
strous;  and  such  is  the  state  of  theatrical  criti-  i 
cism,  such  the  connexion  between  dramatic  j 
critics,  dramatists,  and  managers,  at  the  present 
time,  that  no  one  has  been  found  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  public  on  the  subject.  As  if  to 
make  theatrical  criticism  of  even  less  value  than 
it  is  BOW,  an  “enlightened  British  jury”  has  ^ 
made  a dramatic  newspaper  pay  heavily  lor  i 
saying  Mr.  Emery  did  not  know  his  part  on  the  ' 
first  night  of  the  “ Watch  Cry”  at  tho  Lyceum. 
The  author  of  the  piece  said,  on  his  oath,  that 
tho  statement  was  correct : wo  say,  without  an 
oath,  that  most  certainly  we  came  away  from 
the  performance  on  the  evening  in  question  with 
precisely  tho  same  impression ; nevertheless, 
the  sapient  jury  amerced  the  journal  in  damages 
and  costs.  If  tho  truth  mny  not  now  and  then  ' 
be  told  about  actors,  managers,  and  pieces,  the 
public  should  leave  off  reading  what  is  written  of  ' 
them. 


BOULTON  AND  WATT.* 

Waiving  all  questions  in  dispute  between  3Ir. 
Smiles  and  his  critics,  we  shall  here  simply 
make  the  best  use  our  limits  will  allow  of  the 
abundance  of  biographical  matter  which  his  new 
and  able  work  contains,  especially  with  I’egard  to 
Bonlton,  of  whom  much  less  is  known  than  of 
his  more  celebrated  partner  Watt,  although, 
without  Boulton  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
any  Watt  known  to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of 
what  Watt  himself  cursed  irreverently  as  tho 
“ damned  fire-engine,”  which  ho  would  have 
cast  into  the  dust-hole,  and  never  would  have 
realised  without  the  generous  helping-hand  of 
Boulton,  who  brought  him  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond,  and  placed  liim  on  the  fair  way  to 
fortune’s  temple,  where,  eventually,  they  both 
enjoyed  their  otiwn  cum  dig.  till  the  close  of 
their  eventful  lives.  . r 

Matthew  Boulton  tho  younger,  the  subject  ot 
the  memoir,  was  horn  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
3idof  September,  1728.  His  father  was  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  prosperous  of  Birming- 
ham manufacturers.  He  was  a silver  stamper 
and  piecer,  to  which  he  added  other  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  these,  afterwards,  his  son 
Matthew  largely  extended. 

Little  is  known  of  Matthew’s  early  life  be- 
yond that  he  was  a bright,  clever  boy,  and  a 
general  favourite  with  his  companions.  ^ He 
received  his  education  chiefly  at  a private 
academy  at  Deritend,  kept  by  the  Rcy.  Mr. 
Ansted,  under  whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  a good  ordinary  English  education.  Though 
he  left  school  early  for  the  purpose  of  following 
bis  father’s  business,  he  nevertheless  continued 
the  work  of  self-instruction,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  as  well  as  of  drawing  and  mathematics. 
But  his  chief  pleasure  was  in  pursuing  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  in  w'hich  he  be- 
came thoroughly  accomplished.  Long  after  he 
joined  his  father  iu  business,  he  delighted  to 
revert  to  his  classical  favourites.  From  an  entry 


* “ Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  principally  from  the 
Oripinal  Solio  MSS.”  By  Samuel  Smiles.  London  ; 
Murray.  1S65. 
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ia  his  private  memorandum-book  of  expenses  at 
the  age  of  about  thirty,  though  then  very  eco- 
nomical in  other  respects,  wo  find  him  expending 
considerable  sums  in  experiments  on  electricity, 
and  on  one  occasion  laying  out  a guinea  on  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  from  which  it  appears  that  trade 
fiad  not  spoilt  his  taste  for  either  science  or 
letters. 

Young  Boulton  appeal’s  to  have  engaged  in 
business  with  much  spirit.  By  the  time  he  was 
seventeen  he  had  introduced  several  important 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
watch-chains,  and  other  trinkets  j and  he  had 
invented  the  inlaid  steel  buckles  which  shortly 
after  became  the  fashion.  These  buckles  were 
axported  in  large  quantities  to  France,  whence 
:h6y  were  brought  back  to  England  and  sold 
IS  the  most  recent  productions  of  French 
.ngenuity.  The  elder  Boulton,  having  every ; 
jonfidenco  in  his  son’s  discretion  and  judgment, 
idoptcd  him  as  a partner  so  soon  as  he  came  of 
igo ; and  from  that  time  forward  he  took  almost 
die  entire  management  of  the  concern. 

With  a view  to  economy,  Boulton,  in  course  of 
dme,  erected  a steel-house  of  his  own,  for  the 
juiposo  of  making  stoel;  and  he  frequently 
ised  it  to  convert  the  cuttings  and  scraps  of  the 
imall  iron  wares  which  he  manufactured,  into 
u’dinary  steel,  afterwards  melting  and  convert' 
ng  it  into  cast-steel  in  the  usual  way. 

From  the  earliest  glimpses  we  can  get  of 
3oulton  as  a man  of  business,  it  would  appear 

0 have  been  his  aim  to  be  at  the  top  of  what- 
OGver  branch  of  manufacture  he  undertook, 
lo^  endeavoured  to  produce  the  best  possible 
.rticles  in  regard  of  design,  material,  and  work- 
nanship.  Taste  was  then  at  a low  ebb,  and 
‘ Brumniageni  ” had  become  a by-word  for 
syerytbingthat  was  gaudy,  vulgar,  and  mcretri- 
dou-?.  Boulton  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this 
•eproach,  and  aimed  at  raising  the  standard  of 
aste  in  manufacture  to  the  highest  point.  With 
his  object,  ho  employed  the  best  artists  to  de- 
ign bis  articles,  and  the  cleverest  artisans  to 
lanufacture  them. 

^lu  1759  Boulton’s  father  died,  bequeathing  to 
im  the  considerable  property  which  ho  had 
•ceumulated  by  his  business.  The  year  follow- 
Qg,  when  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Matthew 
larried  Anno,  tho  daughter  of  Mr.  Luko  Robin- 
311,  of  Lichfield.  Tho  lady  was  a distant  rela- 
on  of  his  own.  Considerable  opposition  was 
[iered  to  tho  marriage  by  the  lady’s  friends,  on 
3C0unt  of  Matthew  Boulton’s  occupation;  but 
8 pressed  his  suit,  aud,  with  good  looks  and  a 
andsonie  presence  to  back  him,  he  eventually 
icceeded.  He  was  now  in  a position  to  have 
rtired  from  business  altogether;  but  a life  of 
lactivity  had  no  charms  for  Lira.  Ho  liked  to 
iix  with  men  in  the  affairs  of  active  life,  and  to 
ike  his  full  share  in  tho  world’s  business.  In- 
eed,  he  hated  ease  and  idleness,  and  found  bis 
reatest  pleasure  in  constant  occupation,  which 
3 practised  till  his  death,  at  tho  ripe  a^o  of 
ighty-one.  ° 

Instead,  therefore,  of  retiring  from  trade,  he 
sterrained  to  engage  in  it  more  extensively. 

.e  entertained  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
anufactory  that  should  bo  the  first  of  its  kind, 
id  serve  as  a model  for  the  manufactnrers  of 
a neighbourhood.  His  premises  on  Snow-hill, 
irmiugbam,  having  become  too  small  for  his 
irpose,  ho  looked  about  him  for  a suitable  spot 

1 which  to  erect  more  commodious  workshops ; 
id  ho  was  shortly  attracted  by  the  facilities 
•eseuted  by  the  property  afterwards  so  extern 


and  turned  out  large  quantities  of  candlesticks, 
urns,  brackets,  and  various  articles  in  ormolu. 

From  tho  first,  Boulton  aimed  at  establishing 
a character  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions, 
They  must  not  only  be  honest  in  workmanship, 
but  tasteful  in  design.  He  frequently  went  to 
town  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  and 
making  drawings  of  rare  works  in  metal  in  the 
British  Museum,  sending  tho  results  down  to 
Soho.  When  rare  objects  of  art  were  offered  for 
sale,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  them.  Ho  bor- 
rowed antique  candlesticks,  vases,  aud  articles 
in  metal  from  the  Queen,  and  from  various 
members  of  the  nobility.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  England  ; ho  searched  the  Continent 
over  for  the  best  specimens  of  handicraft  as 
models  for  imitation;  and,  when  he  found  them, 
he  strove  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel  them  in  stylo 
and  quality.  While  ambitious  of  reaching  tho 
highest  excellence  in  his  own  line  of  business, 
ho  did  not  even  confine  himself  to  that,  but  was 
feeling  his  way  in  various  directions  outside  of  it. 
Thustohis  friend  Wedgwood  he  wrote  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  admired  his  vases  so  much  that  he 
" almost  wished  to  be  a potter.”  At  one  time, 
indeed,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  beginning 
the  fictile  manufacture;  hub  he  rested  satisfied 
with  mounting  in  metal  the  vases  which  Wedg- 
wood made. 

Another  branch  of  business  that  he  sought  to 
establish  was  the  manufacture  of  clocks.  It 
was  one  of  his  leading  ideas,  that  articles  in 
common  use  might  bo  made  much  better  and 


time  occupied  with  his  invention  at  Glasgow — 
had  a model  constructed  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  that  this  model  was  now  with  Frank- 
lin in  London. 

A letter  of  Darwin  to  Boulton  is  ’preserved, 
without  date,  in  which  tho  Doctor  lays  before 
the  mechanical  philosopher  the  scheme  of  “ a 
fiery  chariot,”  which  he  had  conceived, — in  other 
words,  of  a locomotive  steam-carriage.  Ho  pro- 
posed to  apply  an  engine  with  a pair  of  cylinders 
working  alternately,  to  drive  the  proposed 
vehicle ; and  he  sent  Boulton  some  rough  dia- 
grams illustrative  of  his  views,  which  he  begged 
might  bo  kept  a profound  secret,  as  it  was  bis 
intention,  if  Boulton  approved  of  Lis  plan  and 
would  join  him  as  a partner,  to  endeavour  to 
build  a model  engine,  and,  if  it  answered,  to  take 
out  a joint  patent  for  it.  But  Dr.  Darwin’s 
scheme  was  too  crude  to  be  capable  of  being 
embodied  in  a working  model ; and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  his  fiery  chariot. 

Another  of  Boulton’s  numerous  correspondents 
about  the  same  time  was  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Kinneil, 
tlien  occupied  with  his  enterprise  at  Carron,  and 
about  to  engage  in  working  the  Bo’ress  orBorrow- 
stounness  coal-mines,  of  the  results  of  which  he 
was  extremely  sanguine.  He  also  wished  Boul- 
ton to  join  him  as  a partner,  offering  a tenth 
share  in  the  concern,  aud  to  take  back  the  share 
if  the  result  did  nob  answer  expectations.  But 
Boulton’s  hands  were  already  full  of  business 
nearer  borne,  and  he  declined  the  venture. 
Roebuck  then  informed  him  of  the  invention 


cheaper  than  they  were  if  manufactured  on  a ^ made  by  bis  ingenious  friend  Watt,  and  of  tho 
large  scale  with  the  help  of  the  best  machinery  ; I progress  of  the  model  engine.  This  was  a sub- 
and  he  thought  this  might  be  successfully  done  Iject  calculated  to  excite  tho  interest  of  Boulton, 
in  the  making  of  clocks  and  timepieces.  j himself  occupied  in  studying  the  same  subject, 

Two  of  his  most  highly  finished  astronomical  j and  ho  expressed  a desire  to  see  Watt,  if  ho 
clocks  could  not  find  purchasers  at  his  London  ' could  make  it  convenient  to  visit  him  at  Soho, 
sale  ; on  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  at  Soho, — | It  so  happened  that  Watt  had  occasion  to  bo 
>'  I find  philo.opi,  ,t  n very  low  elib  in  London,  nnd  I ' London  in  tba  Summer  of  1707,  On  the  bnsi- 

hare  flierefore  brought  back  my  two  fmo  clocks,  which  I I^^SS  connected  With  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
will  send  to  a market  whore  common  sense  is  not  out  of  I Bill,  and  he  determined  to  take  Soho  on  his  waV 
ind  rd.no"  L7.tr.:p?.?,1nitSh?a  When  Wdtt  paid  his  promised  visit, 

race  upon  their  faces,  I believe  they  would  have  bud  j -“OUltOn  was  absent ; but  ho  was  shown  over  the 
better  bidders.  I shall  therefore  bring  tliem  back  to  Soho,  I works  by  his  friend  Dr.  Small,  who  had  settled 


and  some  time  tliia  summer  will  scud  them  to  tho  Empress 
ot  Russia,  who,  I believe,  would  be  glad  of  thorn." 


rely  known  as  the  famous  Soho.  (Fig.  4.) 

Soho  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Birmingham, 
i the  Wolvcrhampton-road.  It  is  not  in  the 
U’lsh  of  Birmingham,  nor  in  the  county  of 
arwick,  but  just  over  the  Border,  in  tho 
lUuty  of  Stafford.  Down  to  the  middle  of  last 
ntury  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  a 
irren  heath,  used  only  as  a rabbit-warren. 
Before  removing  to  Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  took 
to  partnership  Mr.  John  Fothergill,  with  the 
ject  of  more  vigorously  extending  his  business 
orations.  ^ Mr.  Fothergill  possessed  a very 
nited  capita],  but  he  was  a man  of  good 
aracter  and  active  habits  of  business,  and  had 
sides  a considerable  knowledge  of  foreign 
U’kets.  ° 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  open  up  new 
imexions  and  agencies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
d a large  business  was  shortly  established 
til  many  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
irope,  in  filagree  and  inlaid  work,  livery  and 
ler  buttons,  buckles,  clasps,  watch-chains,  and 


During  the  same  visit  to  London,  he  was 
more  successful  with  the  king  aud  queen,  who 
warmly  praised  and  purchased  his  productions. 

Thus  stimulated  by  royal  and  noble  patronage, 
Boulton  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce 
articles  of  the  highest  excellence.  Like  his 
friend  Wedgwood,  he  employed  Flaxman  aud 
other  London  artists  to  design  his  choicer  goods  ; 
but  he  had  many  foreign  designers  and  skilled 
workmen,  French  and  Italian,  in  his  regular 
employment.  He  attracted  these  men  by  liberal 
wages,  and  kept  them  attached  to  him  by  kind 
aud  generous  treatment. 

Before  many  years  had  passed,  Soho  was 
spoken  of  with  pride,  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
of  skilled  industry  in  England.  Its  fame  ex- 
tended abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  when 
distinguished  foreigners  came  into  England, 
they  usually  visited  Soho  as  one  of  the  national 
sights.  When  the  manufactory  was  complete  and 
in  full  work,  Boulton  removed  from  his  house 
on  Snow-hill  to  tho  mansion  of  Soho  (Fig.  2), 
which  he  had  by  this  time  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  There  he  continued  to  live  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  maintaining  a splendid  hospi- 
tality.  Men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  classes  and 
opinions,  were  received  there  by  turns, — princes, 
philosophers,  artists,  authors,  merchants,  and 
poets. 

Boulton’s  connexion  with  Watt  arose  in  this 
way."  Want  of  water-power  was  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  Soho  as  a manufacturing  esta- 
blishment, and  for  a long  time  Boulton  struggled 
with  the  difficulty.  The  severe  summer  droughts 
obliged  him  to  connect  a horse-mill  with  the 
water-wheel.  “ Tho  enormous  expense  of  the 
horsO-power,”  bo  wrote  to  a friend,  “put  me 
upon  thinking  of  turning  the  mill  by  fire,  and  I 
made  many  fruitless  eicpcrimcuts  on  the  sub- 
ject.” In  1766  wo  find  him  engaged  in  a cor- 
respondence with  Benjamin  Franklin  a®  to 
steam  power.  Eight  years  before,  Franklin  had 
visited  Boulton  at  Bii'miugham  and  made  his 
acquaintance.  They  ivere  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other,  and  continued  to  correspond  during 
Franklin’s  stay  in  England,  exchanging  their 
views  on  magnetism,  electricity,  and  other  sub- 
jects. When  Boulton  began  to  study  the  “fire- 
engine,”  that  is,  in  fact,  the  steam-engine,  with 
a view  to  its  improvement,  Franklin  was  one  of 


nous  kinds  of  ornamental  metal  wares.  Tho  I the  first  whom  ho  consulted. 

T f J manufacture  of  silver-  From  their  correspondence,  it  appears  that 

ito  and  plated  goods  to  their  other  branches,  I Boulton,  like  Watt— who  was  at  about  the  same 


in  Birmingham  as  a physician,  and  already 
secured  a high  place  in  Boulton’s  esteem.  Watt 
was  much  struck  with  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  Soho  manufactory,  aud  recognised 
at  a glance  tho  admirable  power  of  organization 
which  they  displayed.  Still  plodding  wearily 
with  his  model,  and  contending  with  the  “ vil- 
lanous  bad  workmanship  ” of  his  Glasgow  arti- 
sans, he  could  not  but  envy  the  precision  of  tho 
Soho  tools  and  the  dexterity  of  the  Soho  work- 
men. Some  conversation  on  the  subject  must 
have  occurred  between  him  aud  Small,  to  whom 
he  explained  the  nature  of  his  invention;  for  we 
find  the  latter  shortly  after  writing  Watt,  urging 
liira  to  come  to  Birmingham  and  join  partuer- 
shij)  with  Boulton  and  himself  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam-engines. 

We  need  nob  here  go  into  any  detail  as  to  tho 
various  causes  which  prevented,  for  a consider- 
able time,  the  carrying  out  of  this  important 
arrangement;  suifice  it  that  what  Watt  regarded 
as  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes,— the  bankruptcy  of 
his  partner.  Dr.  Roebuck, — constituted  the  very 
turning  point  of  his  misfortunes;  for  Mr.  Boulton 
was  a creditor  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  aud  accepted  bis 
two-thirds  share  in  Watt’s  engine  patent  in  lieu 
of  1,2001.  which  Roebuck  owed  him;  and  Watt, 
“ heart-sick”  of  his  country,  and  determined  to 
quit  it,  did  quit  it,  but  with  very  different  pro- 
spects to  those  he  anticipated.  Soho  was  his 
destiny,  and  he  arrived  in  Birmingham  in  May, 
177-i,  where  he  at  once  entered  on  a new  aud 
important  phase  of  his  professional  career. 

“Had  Watt  searched  Europe  through,’’  remarks  Mr. 
Smilea,  “ probably  he  could  not  have  found  a man  better 
titled  than  Matthew  Boulton  for  bringing  his  invention 
fairly  before  the  world.  Many  would  have  thought  it 
rash  on  the  part  of  tho  latter,  burdened  as  ho  was  with 
heavy  liabilities,  to  engage  in  a new  underta’iing  of  so 
speculative  a character.  Feasible  though  the  scheme 
might  be,  it  was  au  admitted  tact  that  nearly  all  the  ex- 
perimeuts  with  the  models  heretofore  made  had  proved 
failures.  It  ia  true  Watt  firmly  believed  that  he  had  hit 
upon  the  right  principle,  aud  bo  was  as  sanguine  as  ever 
of  the  eventual  success  of  his  engine.  But  though  in- 
ventors are  usually  sanguine,  men  of  capital  do  not  take 
up  tiieir  athemes  on  that  account.  Capitalists  are  rather 
disposed  to  ’rfyurd  sanguine  inventors  as  visionaries,  full 
of  theories  of  what  io  possible  rather  than  of  well-defiued 
plans  of  what  is  practicable  useful. 

Boulton,  however,  amongst  bis  other  gifts  pos- 

scssed  an  admirable  knowledge  of  eharacir.''.-  His  judg- 
ment of  men  was  almost  unerring.  In  Watt  ilf  kad 
recognised,  at  his  first  visit  to  Soho,  not  only  a man  of 
original  inventive  genius,  but  a plodding,  earnest,  intent, 
and  withal  an  exceedingly  modest  man  ; not  given  to 
puff,  but,  on  tbo  contrary,  rather  disposed  to  underrate 
the  merit  of  his  inventions.  Different  though  their  cha- 
racters were  in  most  respects,  Boulton  at  ouce  conceived 
a hearty  liking  for  him.  The  one  displayed  in  perfection 
precisely  those  qualities  which  the  other  wanted.  Boulton 
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was  a man  of  ardent  and  generous  temperament,  bold  and 
enterprising,  undaunted  by  difficulty,  and  possessing  an 
almost  boundless  capacity  for  wort.  Ho  was  a man  of 
great  tact,  clear  perception,  and  sound  judgment.  More- 
over, be  possessed  that  indispensable  quality  of  perse- 
verance, without  which  the  best  talents  are  of  compara- 
tively little  avail  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs. 
While  Watt  hated  business,  Boulton  loved  it.  He  had, 
indeed,  a genius  for  business, — a gift  almost  as  rare  as 
-that  for  poetry,  for  art,  or  for  war.  He  possessed  a mar- 
vellous power  of  organization.  With  a Keen  eyefor  de- 
tails he  combined  a comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect. 
While  his  senses  were  so  acute,  that  when  sitting  in  his 
office  at  Soho  he  could  detect  the  slightest  stoppage  or 
derangement  in  the  machinery  of  that  vast  establishment, 
and  send  bis  message  direct  to  the  spot  where  it  had  oc- 
curred, his  power  of  imagination  was  such  as  enabled  him 
to  look  clearly  along  extensive  lines  of  possible  action  in 
Europe,  America,  and  the  East.  For  there  is  a poetic  as 
well  as  a commonplace  side  to  business;  and  the  man  of 
business  genius  lights  up  the  humdrum  routine  of  daily 
life  by  exploring  the  boundless  region  of  possibility 
wherever  it  may  be  open  before  liim," 

Our  readers  know  too -well  the  upshot  of  this 
trnly  providential  tmion  of  requisite  opposites, 
to  require  us  here  to  inquire  into  it.  The  grand 
result  was  what  Mr.  Boulton  had  long  had  in 
view  before  he  met  with  Watt, — the  supply  of 
Power  to  the  whole  world  of  men.  Watt  was 
the  good  genius  to  whom  the  world  owes  it,  but 
Boulton  was  the  good  genins  of  Watt. 

As  the  firm  of  “ Boulton  & Watt  ” became  in- 
firm only  with  advancing  years,  they  looked  for- 
ward  with  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  their  two 
eldest  sons — Matthew  Robinson  Boultou  and 
James  Watt,  junior — joining  them  in  the  business 
they  had  established,  and  relieving  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  anxieties  and  labours  in 
connexion  with  it.  Both  were  young  men  of  in- 
telligence and  character,  carefully  educated, 
good  linguists,  and  well  versed  in  practical 
science.  We  find  many  references  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  young  men  in  the  letters  of 
Boulton;  few  or  none  in  those  of  Watt.  The 
former  alike  attracted  young  people  and  was 
attracted  by  them,  entering  heartily  into  their 
pursuits ; the  latter  was  too  much  absorbed  by 
study,  by  inventions,  and  by  business,  to  spare 
time  for  the  purpose.  Besides,  he  was,  like  his 
countrymen  generally,  reserved  and  undemon- 
strative in  all  matters  relating  to  the  feelings 
and  affections. 

The  infusion  of  young  blood  had  the  effect  of 
imparting  new  vigour  to  all  the  branches  of 
manufacture  at  Soho,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
relieving  the  senior  partners  from  a considerable 
amount  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

Ou  the  dissolution  of  the  original  partnership 
between  Boulton  and  Watt  at  the  expiry  of  the 
patent  in  ISOO,  Boulton  was  seventy-two  years 
old,  and  Watt  sixty-four.  The  great  work  of 
their  life  had  been  done,  and  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  they  must  needs  resign  into 
other  hands  the  great  branches  of  industry 
which  they  had  created.  "Watt,  though  the 
younger  of  the  two,  was  tho  first  to  withdraw 
from  an  active  share  in  the  concerns  of  Soho. 
He  could  scarcely  be  said  to  taste  the  happiness 
of  life  until  he  had  cast  business  altogether 
behind  him.  It  was  fai’  different  with  Boulton, 
to  whom  active  occupation  liad  become  a second 
nature.  He  himself  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  must  either  “ rub  or  rust and  as  the  latter 
was  contrary  to  his  nature,  ho  tubbed  on  to  the 
end,  continuing  to  take  au  active  interest  iu  the 
working  of  the  great  manufactory  which  it  had 
been  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  build  up. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  hasty  sketch 
than  by  once  more  quoting  from  Mr.  Smiles’s 
interesting  volume,  which  wo  strongly  recom- 
mend for  genwal  perusal.*  ” Matthew  Boulton 
was,  indeed,  a man  of  truly  noble  nature.  Watt, 
than  whom  none  knew  him  better,  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  as  ‘ the  princely  Boul- 
ton.’ He  was  generous  and  high-soulod,  a lover 
of  truth,  honour,  aud  uprightness.  His  graces 
were  embodied  in.  a manly  aud  noble  person. 
We  are  informed  through  Dr.  Guest  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Boulton’s  name  w?ie  men- 
tioned in  his  father’s  presence,  he  observed, 
^ the  ablest  man  I ever  knew.’  On  the  remark 
being  repeated  to  Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  a courtly 
man,  be  said, — ‘As  to  his  ability,  other  persons 
can  better  judge.  Bat  I can  say  that  he  was 
the  best  mannered  man  I ever  knew.’  The  ap- 
preciation of  both  was  alike  just  and  charac- 
teristic, and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck.  She  describes  with  admi- 
ration his  gonial  manner,  his  6ne  radiant  coun- 
tenance, and  his  superb  munificence  : — ‘ He  was 
in  person  tall,  and  of  a noble  appearance  ; his 
temperament  was  sanguine,  witi  that  slight, 
mixture  of  tho  phlegmatic  which  gives  calmness 


* It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  eugraviugs,  some 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce.  See  p.  til. 
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and  dignity ; his  manners  were  eminently  open 
and  cordial ; he  took  the  lead  in  conversation ; 
and,  with  a social  heart,  had  a grandiose  man- 
ner, like  that  arising  from  position,  wealth,  and 
habitual  command.  He  went  about  among  his 
people  like  a monarch  bestowing  largesse.’” 

When  Boulton  was  carried  to  his  last  resting- 
place  in  Handsworth  Church,  of  which  we  give 
illustrations,  six  hundred  of  his  workmen  fol- 
lowed the  hearse,  and  there  was  scarcely  a dry 
eye  amongst  them. 


TEE  MEMORIAL  DRINKIN G-EOUNTAIH, 
ST.  MARGARET’S,  WESTMLN-STER. 

Tnis  fountain  is  being  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Great  Gcorge-street,  Westminster,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  and  is 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Sii‘  T.  Eowell  Buxton,  bart. ; and  those  who  with 
him  advocated  in  Parliament  tho  emancipation 
of  tho  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  whose 
names  will  be  inscribed  upon  some  part  of  this 
memorial. 

The  base  is  an  octagonal  atnicture,  about  12  ft. 
in  diameter,  having  open  arches  on  the  eight 
sides,  supported  on  clustered  shafts  of  polished 
Devonshire  marble,  around  a large  central  shaft, 
with  four  massive  granite  basins.  Tho  whole  of 
tho  stonework  and  sculpture  has  bean  executed 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  Surmounting  the 
pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  tho  octagon,  will  be 
eight  figures  of  bronze,  representing  different 
rulers  of  England ; tho  Britons  represented  by 
Caractacus,  the  Romans  by  Constantine,  the 
Danes  by  Canute,  the  Saxons  by  Alfred,  tho 
Normans  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  on, 
ending  with  Queen  Victoria.  Hitherto  in  the 
covering  of  spires,  lead  or  slates  have  been 
almost  exclusively  used.  The  objection  to  lead 
is  its  black  and  sombre  hue,  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  London,  as  illustrated  by  the 
spires  of  Wren’s  churches,  while  slate  from  its 
fiatness  is  wanting  in  shadow,  and  produces  an 
effect  of  thinness.  It  will  be  sought  in  the  pre- 
sent structure  to  obviate  ^thoso  objections,  by 
the  use  of  plaques  of  iron,  with  raised  patterns 
giving  shadow,  while  colour  will  bo  imparted  by 
the  surfaces  being  enamelled.  The  enamel  being 
composed  of  materials  resisting  tho  acids  con- 
tained in  the  smoky  atmosphere,  a permanent 
mode  of  colouring,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  ob- 
tained at  tho  same  time  that  tho  iron  is  pre- 
served from  oxidation.  The  Skidmore  Art 
Manufacture  and  Constructive  Iron  Company 
are  iiitrodncing  this  new  feature  in  constructive 
appliances.  We  understand  they  have  erected 
furnaces  for  ornamental  enamelling  for  railway 
roofs,  interiors  of  domes,  &c.,  so  as  to  produce  a 
light  durable  covering,  with  oruaraenttU  colour. 

The  drinking-fountain  has  been  executed  from 
the  designs  of  Jlr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of  Craig’ s-court, 
Charing-cross,  and  when  completed  will  have 
cost  upwards  of  1,2001,  exclusive  of  the  water 
supply,  which  is  undertaken  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Drinking- Fountain  Association.  The  total 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the 
cross  will  be  45  ft.  Tho  stonework  is  up 
ready  for  the  roof. 


THE  HOLBORN  VALLEY  IMPRCVEMENT. 

At  the  last  Court  of  Common  Council,  Deputy 
Fjy,  the  chairman  of  the  Holbom  Valley  Im- 
provement Committee,  brought  forward  a report 
from  that  committee  in  reference  to  this  im- 
provement, and  for  authority  to  engage  snch 
professional  assistance  for  carrying  out  the  same 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  pi-ompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  the  works. 

The  town  clerk  read  the  report  in  question.  It 
extended  to  very  great  length,  but  the  material 
points  contained  in  it  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
committee  reported  that  they  took  steps  to  ob- 
tain tenders  from  some  leading  firms  for  the 
erection  of  the  viaduct,  and  five  such  tenders 
were  sent  in,  the  lowest  of  which  was  2311,0001., 
and  the  highest  245,0001  It  appeared  that  the 
original  Purliamentai-y  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
the  viaduct  was  only  53,0001.,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  110,0001.,  aud  the  com- 
mittee, finding  this  enormous  discrepancy,  de- 
clined to  accept  any  of  the  tenders.  They  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engi- 
neer to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  he 
had  some  communications  with  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  architect.  Mr.  Haywood  had 
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already  been  consulted  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed improvements  at  Holbom-hill,  aud  had 
prepared  a plan  for  the  viaduct,  which  he  esti- 
mated would  not  cost  more  than  110,0001.  After 
a good  deal  of  conference  it  appeared  that  these 
gentlemen  could  not  agree  upon  the  matter,  and 
the  committee  resolved  upon  referring  the  two 
plans  to  some  eminent  engineer.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cubitt  was  selected.  Mr.  Cubitt  appeared  to 
give  a decided  preference  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  could  be  erected  for  the  sum  mentioned  by  that 
gentleman,  namely,  110,0001.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  a resolution  was 
come  to  that  Mr.  Haywood  and  the  City  archi- 
tect should  act  together  in  reference  to  the  con- 
templated work,  with  power  to  call  in  Mr. 
Cubitt  as  consulting  engineer;  bnt  Mr.  Haywood 
positively  declined  to  agree  with  this  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  H.aywood  also  stated  that  be  had  ob- 
tained an  estimate  from  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
firm,  and  one  that  had  never  failed  to  carry  out 
any  contract  undertaken  by  thorn,  of  the  cost  of 
the  viaduct  he  proposed  to  erect ; and  tho 
amount  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  complete 
the  work  and  keep  the  viaduct  in  repair  for  one 
year  was  109,6241. ; and  he  undertook,  if  the 
^ork  was  entrusted  solely  to  him,  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  upon  this  footing. 

Deputy  Fry  moved  that  the  report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M‘ George  moved  as  an  amendment,  to 
add  the  following  words  to  the  report ; — “ That, 
considering  the  reference  to  Joseph  Cubitt,  esq., 
engineer,  and  his  report  on  the  subject,  the  Im- 
provement  Committee  be  instructed  to  make 
such  an  engagement  as  they  may  deem  advisable 
with  Mr.  Haywood,  architect  of  the  Sewers  Com- 
mission, for  the  construction  of  the  structural 
part  of  the  viaduct.” 

The  amendment,  after  a lengthy  discussion, 
was  carried. 

Tho  report,  with  the  amendment  added,  “aud 
that  it  bo  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
execution,”  was  then  2)ut  as  a substantive 
motion,  and  carried  by  a large  majority. 


HCME  ACCCMMCDATICN  FOR 
THE  WORKING  AND  INDIGENT  CLASSES 

At  a meeting  of  tho  department  of  Economy 
and  Trade  of  the  National  Association  for  tho 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  at  the  Society’s 
Rooms,  Adam-streer,  Adelphi, — Mr.  Chadwick, 
president  of  the  department,  in  the  chair, — the 
' subject  of  “ Homo  Accommodation  to  the  Work- 
ing aud  Indigent  Classes  in  Great  Towns”  was 
introduced.  There  was  a largo  attendance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Begge,  in  a paper  which  he  read, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  consequences  of  tpresent  in- 
sufficient accommodation  for  tho  working  classes, 
particularly  in  largo  towns,  and  referred  to  the 
various  land  and  building  societies  which  have 
from  time  to  time  sprung  into  existence.  Coming 
to  the  freehold  land  and  building  societies,  Mr. 
Beggs  said,  — “I  believe  that  here  is  the  power, 
iu  an  advanced  stage  of  develoijment,  that  will 
meet  to  a large  extent  the  evil  of  defective 
dwellings  and  overcrowding  in  our  large  cities. 
These  societies  have  originated  among  the 
people,  and  to  a considerable  extent  have  been 
supported,  and,  in  some  degree,  have  beeu 
managed  by  them.  Leasehold  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  upon  leasehold  land,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  carry  a system  of  scamping  through  the 
whole  operations.  The  interest  of  the  builder  is 
temporary  and  not  permanent.  As  a corrective 
to  this  and  many  other  evils  springing  from  it, 
I wish  to  give  facilities  to  all  classes  to  become 
proprietors  of  their  own  houses,  having  the 
house  and  tho  land  upon  which  it  stands  in  one 
freehold.” 

Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor,  of  Bristol,  proposed  “ that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  be  obtained  to  empower  a 
board,  or  commission,  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
advisable,  to  undertake  the  work  ; such  districts 
of  each  town  as  are  properly  to  be  described  as 
‘ pestilential  ’ to  be  purchased  from  tho  present 
landlords  and  ground  landlords, under  compulsory 
powers — the  price  to  be  determined  by  an  average 
of  three  years’  rating  ; such  districts  to  be 
gradually  rebuilt  with  streets  of  lodging-houses, 
constructed  on  the  plan  which  may  be  deemed 
to  unite  every  sanitary  condition — drainage,  air, 
light,  and  water  supply — at  tho  most  economical 
rate ; the  money  for  the  purchase  and  subsequent 
buildings  to  be  lent  by  Government  at  a small 
interest,  according  to  an  Act  now  in  force  but 
never  used  (c.  34  of  the  11th  & 15th  Yict.), 
which  empowers  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners 
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to  lend  money  for  the  erection  of  lodging-houses 
for  the  poor ; the  buildings,  when  completed,  to 
be  sold,  and  the  Government  repaid  within 
twenty  years.” 

Mr.  Robinson  remarked  that  overcrowding  was 
getting  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  siiggested  as 
a remedy  the  formation  of  a company  under  the 
limited  liability  principle,  one  portion  of  the 
shares  of  which  might  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
a week,  thus  enabling  the  working  classes  to 
become  shareholders,  and  another  portion  to  be 
paid  up  by  calls  much  more  rapidly,  so  as  to 
commence  operations  at  once. 

Mr.  Webster  proposed  that  the  communications 
of  Messrs.  Beggs,  Taylor,  and  Robinson  should 
be  received,  adopted,  and  circulated. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinsou,  C.B.,  seconded  the  pro- 
position. He  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
when  some  effort  should  bo  made  to  remove  the 
plague-spots  which  existed  in  London.  He 
suggested  that  a committee  should  be  formed  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  put  it  fairly  on  its  legs. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  M.R.,  Mr.  Locke,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow, 
Mr.  Chas.  Buxton,  M.P.,  and  others  took  part, 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  ; and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Locke,  M.P., 
a special  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 
question  into  cousideration,  report  thereon,  and 
take  any  steps  with  reference  thereto  that  they 
may  think  proper.  The  names  of  the  committee 
are  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Torrens, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow, 
Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Beggs,  and  Jlr.  Hawes,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

The  Halifax  School. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  school  has  just  been  held.  Mr.  E.  Akroyd, 
M.P.,  who  presided,  said  the  institution  was  in 
a satisfactory  condition,  so  far  as  the  education 
of  the  students  was  concerned,  but  financially, 
the  state  of  the  school  was  deplorable.  It  was 
in  debt,  and  an  increase  of  subscribers  was  in- 
dispensable, if  the  school  was  to  be  maintained. 
Though  be  was  a strict  political  economist,  ho 
apprehended  that  education  was  one  of  those 
things  that  was  not  altogether  self-supporting. 
It  was  not  so  amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  for 
both  the  public  schools  and  the  universities  de- 
pended very  much  on  the  endowments  left  by 
previous  generations.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
hard  indeed  if  these  schools  of  art  should  bo 
elected  for  an  experiment  in  political  economy 
and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  self-support  before 
they  had  created  the  taste  for  art  which  they 
were  intended  to  teach.  It  was  the  more  im- 
portant that  aid  should  be  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment from  the  fact  that  nobody  saw  the  necessity 
for  raising  the  standard  of  art-culture.  He 
thought,  even  looking  at  the  question  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  point  of  view,  be 
could  show  that  these  grants  in  aid  of  art  were 
self-supporting.  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  made  some 
remarks  as  to  the  ailmiuistration  of  schools  of 
art.  The  schools,  he  said,  were  about  ninety 
in  number;  the  scholars  were  between  16,000 
and  17,000,  and  of  these  perhaps  9,000  were 
artisans ; the  total  amount  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions was  not  more  than  2,5001.  annually; 
and  of  that  sum  not  more  than  one-half  was 
subscribed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  country ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  their  subscriptions  had 
rather  decreased  of  late  years  than  otherwise. 
He  grudged  no  amount  of  money  which  was 
voted  for  edncational  purposes,  if  he  was  satis- 
fied as  to  the  method  of  its  application  ; but  he 
should  very  much  doubt  if  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion. to  make  a further  demand  upon  the  State 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  art-education. 
But  if  they  were  to  do  so,  and  if  they  were  to 
call  upon  his  honoui'able  colleague  and  himself 
to  endorse  their  appeal,  he  should  like  to  ask 
them  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  enable  them 
to  go  to  that  Department  with  a case  so  good 
and  strong  that  they  should  not  be  inclined  to 
take  a refusal.  The  town  must  begin  to  recog- 
nise its  own  duty  in  this  movement.  He  would 
venture  to  say  that,  if  the  town  would  support 
this  institution,  add  to  its  attraction,  and  make 
some  vigorous  immediate  effort,  they  should  be 
able  to  go  with  a clear  conscience  and  a strong 
case,  and  call  upon  the  central  Department  and 
the  Government  to  do  their  part.  The  report 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1865,  stated  that  the 
large  number  of  1'16  students  iu  the  central 
school,  772  students  in  public,  and  275  students 


in  private  schools,  had  been  taught  by  or  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  head  master.  The 
honours,  &c.,  gained  this  year  were  greater  than 
those  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  comprised 
1 national  medallion,  1 national  honourable 
mention,  23  local  medals,  3 honourable  men- 
tions, 24  local  prizes,  38  highest  marks  in  the 
2Dd  grade  examination,  G second  marks  in  ditto, 
34  prizes  in  the  Ist  grade  examination,  47  passes 
in  ditto,  and  10  slate  prizes.  The  committee 
considered  the  works  executed  during  the  year 
to  be  of  a far  higher  character  than  those  pre- 
viously produced. 

A School  for  Keighley. — The  committee  of  the 
Keighley  Mechanics’  Institute,  desiring  to  meet 
the  wants  of  tho  Institution  and  the  town 
generally,  in  providing  a new  building,  which 
shall  include  suitable  class-rooms,  club-room, 
library  and  reading-room,  school  of  art,  public 
hall,  &c.,  convened  a meeting  (which  was  held 
in  tho  reading-room  of  the  Institute),  to  consider 
and  devise  the  best  means  by  which  such  a 
biiilding  could  be  erected.  The  meeting  was 
numerously  attended,  and  it  was  resolved  “ That 
a building  be  erected  suitable  for  the  institution 
at  a coat  of  from  6,000h  to  7,0001. ; ” and  “ that 
the  building  should  provide  the  accommodation 
mentioned.”  A committee  was  then  formed, 
and  to  it  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
general  scheme,  which  is  to  bo  submitted  to  a 
general  me‘»tiDg  of  the  members. 

The  Kidderniinste'i'  School  of  Art. — Tho  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  has  been  held  in  tho 
music-hall,  Kidderminster.  The  floor  and  gal- 
lery were  filled,  and  amongst  those  present 
were — the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dudley,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  H.  W.  Foley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A. 
Talbot  (mayor  of  Kidderminster).  The  Earl  of 
Dudley  presided.  The  report  for  the  past  year 
stated  that  there  had  been  a satisfactory  rate  of 
progress  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
chairman  distributed  tlie  prizes  to  the  successful 
students.  In  course  of  his  speech  ho  said, 
that  in  going  round  the  designs  with  the  com- 
mittee, he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  those 
for  carpeting  which  hung  against  the  walls.  Ho 
found  Sir  John  Pakington’s  prize  for  an  original 
carpet  design  had  induced  eight  or  ten  pupils  to 
compete.  Two  were  selected,  and  both,  con- 
sidering the  ages  of  the  students,  wore  not  only 
creditable,  but  gave  great  promise.  But  when 
be  noticed  that  these  works  were  produced  by 
the  offer  of  a prize,  such  as  Sir  John  Pakington 
gave,  he  confessed  he  was  sorry  that  every  year 
they  had  not  got  as  many  competitors.  He  should 
be  glad  to  see  at  least  a dozen  competitions  for 
designs  in  carpets,  whether  a particular  prize  were 
given  that  year  or  not.  He  was  informed  that 
there  were  thirty-six  youths  now  placed  out  in 
the  town,  and  who  would  not  have  been  so  well 
placed  except  from  _ their  instruction  at  that 
school.  His  lordship  referred  to  the  chemistry 
class  which  had  been  established,  and  said  if 
they  could  combine  this  new  %Yith  the  old  fea- 
ures,  the  could  not  but  think  that  the  Kidder- 
minster School  of  Art  had  before  it  a day  of 
prosperity. 


FALL  OF  RAILWAY  STATION  ROOF, 
MANCHESTER. 

A PART  of  the  roof  of  tho  London  Road  Station 
fell  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  last,  and  un- 
fortunately caused  the  death  of  two  men  and 
injuries  to  about  thirty  others.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  had  been  finished,  and  nearly  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  the  completion  of 
tho  roof.  This  is  a glazed  structure,  supported 
by  iron  pillars  and  girders,  and  is  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  Companies’  offices, 
which  front  London-roacl,  and  over  the  lines  of 
rails.  Two  designs  were  originally  prepared, 
one  proposing  that  tho  area  should  be  covered  by 
one  large  arcb,  and  the  other  proposing  two 
arches  or  spans.  On  the  recommendation  of  an 
engineer  in  London  the  latter  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  erection  was  commenced.  The  roof 
extends  from  the  station  fa(;ac!o  eastwards  a 
distance  of  about  213  yards,  and  its  width  is  65 
yards.  Leogthwiso  the  roof  (two  spans  in 
width)  is  divided  into  eight  bays  or  sections, 
six  of  which  are  severally  about  78  feet  long,  and 
the  rec.j’‘ning  two  88  feet  each;  and  it  was 
supported  ly  27  iron  pillars,  27  feet  iu  height, 
divided  into  throe  rows,  two  of  which  are  ranged 
on  the  sides  of  the  station,  while  the  other  row 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  spans  over  tho 
centre  of  the  space  occuyieu  by  the  rails.  The 
highest  point  of  each  arch  is  64  feet  from  tho 
.level  of  the  rails.  The  transverse  iron  principal- 


girders  rest  on  wrought-iron  trussed  beams,  five 
feet  deep,  the  top  and  bottom  flange  of  which 
are  connected  with  a number  of  upright  and 
diagonal  braces.  At  the  time  of  the  accident 
tho  arches  were  approaching  completion,  all  the 
bays  having  been  placed,  but  none  of  them  were 
quite  finished. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  the 
disaster  occurred  through  the  failure  of  the 
longitudinal  trussed  girder  reaching  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eighth  column  of  the  central  row 
of  pillars.  This  girder,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
eighth  bay,  being  10  ft.  longer  than  the  others, 
had  been  made  considerably  stronger,  and  it 
is  consequeutly  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fracture.  The  contractors  for  the  roof  are 
Messrs.  R.  & J.  Rankin  & Co.,  of  Liverpool ; while 
Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Strangeways,  are 
the  contractors  with  the  railway  companies  for 
the  alterations,  and  they  are  executing  the  tim- 
ber, slate,  glass,  and  lead  work  of  the  roof  for 
Messrs.  Raukin.  The  loss,  including  the  damage 
done  to  engines  and  carriages,  will  amount  te 
several  thousands  of  pounds. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newcastle  Cemetery. — The  first  pi’emium  for 
buildings  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bellamy 
& Hardy,  Liucolu.  The  second  for  buildings, 
Mr.  Staliwood,  Scarborough.  The  first  premium 
for  laying  out  grounds,  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy. 
The  second  for  laying  out  grounds,  Mr.  Miller,. 
Newcastle.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  at 
once  under  the  direction  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors. 

Nc^send  Church,  Sheffield. — Designs  have 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society  in  Sheffield  for  a new  church 
to  bo  erected  at  Neepsend,  by  the  following 
ai'chitects  : — Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbot,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  & Mitchell  Withers,  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
all  of  Sheffield  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Sorby, 
of  London.  The  committee  have  selected  that 
by  the  last-named  gentleman,  and  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  towards  tho  erection  of  the 
building. 

The  Reading  New  Workhouse.  — Plans  for 
tho  workhouse,  to  be  erected  in  the  Oxford-road, 
were  recently  sent  to  tho  Board  of  Guardians  by 
six  architects  of  this  town,  and  tho  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  on  his  last  visit,  selected  two,  one 
executed  by  Mr.  Woodman,  and  the  other  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  expressing,  however,  his  prefer- 
ence, on  several  grounds,  for  Messrs.  Brown’s 
plan.  The  Board  have  finally  selected  Mr. 
Woodman’s  plan. 


PROPOSED  ST.  PANCRAS  STATION  OP 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY,  LONDON. 

If  the  selected  design  be  carried  out, — Mr. 
Scott’s, — the  station  aud  hotel  will  form  the 
largest  modem  pile  in  the  metropolis  in  tho 
Pointed  stylo,  after  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  hotel  portico  is  in  a line  with  the  road 
footway,  and  leads  into  a vestibule  with  a lofty 
gi'oined  roof.  The  combined  fa9ade  of  the  hotel 
and  station  will  comprise  the  hotel,  a curved 
side  on  tho  approach  leading  up  to  the  station, 
and  the  front  of  the  station  itself,  which  recodes 
considerably  from  tho  roadway.  The  total 
length  of  the  frontage  will  be  about  500  ft.,  and 
the  curved  frontage  of  tho  hotel  will  give  nearly 
100  fc.  more,— that  is,  about  600  ft.  in  all.  The 
front  will  bo  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
frontage  will  be  90  ft.  in  height  to  the  parapet,, 
and  about  120  ft.  to  tho  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
chief  features  in  the  design  are  the  clock-tower, 
at  tho  King’s-cross  end;  the  hotel  principal 
front;  and  the  two  oriel  bays  on  the  station 
front  carried  the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  The 
clock-tower,  30  ft.  on  the  side,  is  finished  with 
octagonal  tnn-ets,  and  surmounted  by  a spire, 
the  total  height  of  which  is  about  250  ft.  The 
hotel  front  has  also  a tower  on  the  outer  corner, 
about  90  ft.  high,  and  has  a high  truncated  roof 
with  an  ornamental  cresting.  The  approach  to 
the  station  is  by  an  incline  from  tho  side  of  the 
hotel  entrance,  along  the  concave  side  and  tho 
straight  frontage  of  the  building.  There  will  be 
two  carriage-ways  for  entrance  and  exit,  which 
pierce  the  front  by  wide  and  lofty  pointed 
arches,  the  height  of  two  stories  of  the  building, 
the  carriage-entrances  flanked  by  narrower  and 
lower  arches  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers. 

Tho  hotel  will  contain  a coffee-room,  about 
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110  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  on  the  ground-floor, 
with  its  front  to  the  station  entrances.  The 
ends  of  the  room  will  be  aemicircnlar,  and  the 
one  side  convex  j the  other,  parallel  to  it,  con- 
cave in  surface.  The  cost,  if  the  design  be 
completely  carried  out,  will  probably  be  consider- 
ably above  300,0001.,  instead  of  something  below 
it,  as  we  stated  originally.* 

The  roof  of  the  station,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  will  have  the  large  span  of  2-10  ft.  clear, 
and  will  be  690  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  in  height  to 
the  ridge  above  the  level  of  the  rails.  The  main 
ribs  spring  from  massive  brick  piers  at  the  level 
of  the  platforms.  The  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
arch  is  resisted  by  some  of  the  wrought-iron 
cross  girders  carrying  the  station-floor,  which 
girders  are  securely  connected  to  the  ribs  at 
their  springing ; thus  forming  ties  between  the 
feet  of  each  rib,  below  the  level  of  rails  and 
platforms.  The  curve  of  the  ribs  is  of  two 
radii  of  160  ft.  and  57  ft.,  meeting  at  an  angle  in 
the  centre,  so  forming  a pointed  arch. 

The  level  of  the  platforms  is  about  23  ft.  above 
the  level  of  St.  Pancras-road.  A store  is  formed 
underneath  the  whole  of  it.  The  framework  of 
the  roof  is  of  wrought  iron,  with  the  exception 
of  cast-iron  ornamental  bases  to  the  main  ribs. 
These  ribs  are  29  ft.  4 in.  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  6 ft.  deep,  and  have  three  intermediate  ribs 
between  them  at  equal  distances  apart,  carried 
at  every  18  ft.  6 in.  by  trussed  purlins  between 
the  main  riba.  The  lower  sides  of  the  roof  are 
to  be  covered  with  slates  on  boarding,  while  the 
centre  portion  will  be  glass,  “ridge  and  furrow,” 
el^ light  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge,  152  ft. 
wide,  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
roof. 


. THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  iloniteiir  publishes  regularly  the  state  of 
the  works  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1867.  The  progress  is  very  favourable, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
earthwork  aud  masonry  contractors  will  have 
completed  their  contracts  before  the  specified 
time.  On  the  15th  inst.,  the  cube  of  the  em- 
bankment amounted  to  80,000  mhtres,  and  that 
of  the  foundations  to  100,000  metres.  The  total 
earthworks  for  obtaining  a level  site  for  the 
building  and  levelling  the  Champ  de  Mars,  are 
consequently  180,000  cubic  metres  up  to  the 
above  date.  More  than  half  the  masonry  for  the 
foundations,  the  sewers,  aud  subterranean  venti- 
lation channels  were  executed.  The  cube  of  the 
masonry  completed  up  to  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  is 
160,000  metres.  The  lower  pieces  of  the  metal 
framework  are  beginning  to  be  laid,  and  towards 
the  end  of  February,  the  first  of  the  metallic 
arches,  which  are  to  form  portion  of  the  monu- 
mental part  of  the  building,  will  be  put  in  place. 


THE  IMPROVED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY 
IN  BROMPTON. 

Thurloe-fquarc. — At  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red 
Lion-square,  last  week,  a compensation  case, 
showing  the  improved  value  of  house  property 
in  Brompton,  “ Hoofstetter  r.  The  Metropolitan 
Railway  ” was  heard  before  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
Coroner,  and  a special  jury.  Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C. 
(with  whom  was  Mr.  Marriott),  appeared  for  the 
claimant,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Holloway  repre- 
sented the  company.  The  claim  as  made  was 
5,2501.  for  a house,  52,  Tbnrloe-square,  Brompton, 
of  which  he  obtained  a lease  in  1844.  The 
company  had  offered  3,0001.  and  as  it  was 
refused  the  cause  came  before  the  Court.  For 
the  claimant  the  estimate  was  about  3,6001.,  and 
the  rental  value  was  about  1801.  a year.  It  was 
stated  that  rents  had  enormously  increased  of 
late  years,  and  the  Museum  at  Kensington  had 
added  to  the  value  of  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Hoofstetter  was  72  years  of  age, 
an  invalid,  suffering  from  bronchial  affection 
and  for  several  months  was  confined  to  bis  bouse. 
He  was  very  much  annoyed  at  leaving  the  house, 
as  he  could  only  freely  breathe  in  the  locality, 
and  had  succeeded  in  getting  another  house,  No. 
24,  in  the  same  square,  which  was  on  the  eastern 


• The  following  were  the  estimates  of  the  several  orchi- 
tects  nho  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  competition  : — 
■G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.,  316,0001.;  Eiue  & Evans,  265,0001. ; 
T.  C.  Sorby,  215,0001.;  E.  il.  Barry,  A.R.A.,  236,JS71.; 
"Walters  & Barker,  190,0001.;  Owen  Jones,  187,0001.; 
G.  S.  Clarke,  10i,6001. ; F.  P.  Cockerell,  355.0001.;  H. 
Lloyd,  160,0001.;  Lockwood  i ilawson,  135,7021.;  H. 
D&rbishirc,  uo  estimate. 


side,  while  the  old  house  was  on  the  north- 
western side.  For  the  company  evidence  was 
given  that  the  new  house  was  on  the  best  side, 
notwithstanding  the  back  opened  to  a mews  and 
a public  dunghill.  Mr.  Lloyd  ridiculed  the  claim 
as  preposterous  and  extravagant.  The  jury 
assessed  the  compensation  at  3,1001. 

Alfred-place  IVesf. — On  anotheroccasion,  at  the 
same  Court  (“Allum  r.  The  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way”), Mr.  J.  A.  Russell  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  claimant,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  company. 
The  property  was  leasehold  at  Alfred-place  West, 
and  had  been  taken  by  the  company  for  their 
extension  lino.  It  was  purchased  in  1850  for 

8501.,  and  the  claim  made  on  the  company  was 
l,980h  The  rent  was  851.  a year.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  property  at  Brompton  had  increased 
in  value,  was  increasing,  and  was  likely  to 
increase.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Allum  the  valuers 
estimated  the  value  of  that  gentleman’s  interest 
at  between  1,5001.  and  1,6001.  It  was  stated 
that  the  house  was  worth  1201.  a year.  On  the 
part  of  the  company  this  was  ridiculed,  and 
several  valuers  were  called,  and  their  estimate 
was  between  1,2001.  and  1,3001.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  given  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  declared  that  the  claim  was  most 
extravagant.  He  was  quite  aware  that  property 
in  the  metropolis  had  greatly  increased,  but  in  a 
few  years  there  would  be  a collapse,  and  it  would 
go  down  faster  than  it  bad  gone  up.  He  sub- 
mitted that  1,2901.,  including  the  10  per  cent, 
for  compulsory  sale,  was  ample  compensation. 
Persons  were  not  to  make  a profit  out  of  com- 
panies because  they  had  property.  Mr.  Russell 
ha^'iDg  addressed  the  Court,  the  assessor  placed 
the  case  before  the  jury.  They  would  consider  all 
the  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  their  own  eye- 
sight, as  they  had  seen  the  property.  They  would 
ascertain  the  sum  it  was  worth  to  rent  at  the 
present  time — whether  851.,  901.,  1001.,  or  1201., 
and  then  fix  the  compensation.  The  jury  awarded 

1.3501.,  and  this  being  something  less  than  the 
company  had  offered,  part  of  the  costs  and  his  own 
expenses  fell  on  the  claimant.  Saying  that  the 
house  was  purchased  15  years  ago  for  8501.,  was 
no  proof  of  the  unfairness  of  the  owner’s  de- 
mand : much  of  the  property  in  Brompton  has 
doubled  in  value  since  that  time.  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
assumption  that  in  a few  years  there  will  be  a 
collapse  is  altogether  unsupported  by  facts. 


THE  LOCKE  MEMORIAL. 

Ox  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  the  ceremony  took 
place  of  unveiling  a statne  by  Marochetti,  of  the 
late  Joseph  Locke,  C.E.,  M.P.,  ire.,  erected  in  the 
People’s  Park,  at  Barnsley, — a plot  of  ground 
presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Locke,  with  a 
liberal  endowment  for  its  maintenance. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Lord  Alfred 
Paget,  the  principal  authorities  of  Barnsley  and 
a large  body  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  aud  a goodly  assemblage  of  engineer- 
ing friends  from  London. 

A procession  was  formed  in  the  Church  Field, 
and  proceeded  to  the  park,  where  the  statue  was 
unveiled  by  Lord  A.  Paget,  wbo,  as  chairman  of 
the  Memorial  Committee,  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, as  also  did  Mr.  Fowler,  who  in  course  of 
his  speech  said, — “lean  assure  the  inhabitants 
of  Barnsley,  and  the  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
ruirers  of  Mr.  Locke  now  assembled  here,  that 
the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  England,  of  which  I have  now  the  honour  to 
be  president,  take  a deep  interest  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, aud  that  they  sympathise  cordially  in 
the  respect  thus  rendered  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  whom  they  will  long  remember  as  one  of 
their  most  distingnisbed  and  useful  presidents. 
The  world  justly  thinks  that  the  days  of  Ste- 
phenson, Brunei,  and  Locke  were  ‘days  of  the 
giants  ’ of  the  engineering  profession ; and, 
gentlemen,  allow  me  to  soy  that  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  entirely  agree  with  the  world  at  large 
in  that  opinion.  Locke  was  truly  one  of  those 
giants.  His  far-seeing  and  strong  common  sense, 
his  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  bearings  of  a 
question  were  so  powerful,  that  the  capitalists 
of  Lancashire,  of  London,  and  ultimately  of 
France  and  the  coutinent  of  Europe,  placed  faith 
in  bis  judgment,  and  then  followed  him  with  such 
confidence  as  to  entrust  almost  irnlimited  capital 
to  his  disposal  in  every  undertaking  in  which  he 
engaged.  In  France  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
railway  system  of  that  country,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  aud  seconded  by 
Mr.  Brassey,  whom  we  are  all  delighted  to  see 


present  with  ns  this  day.  What  more  fitting  re- 
presentatives  of  Englishmen  could  bo  found  than 
the  prudent  but  energetic  Locke,  and  the  modest 
but  lion-hearted  Brassey  ? Amongst  civil  engi- 
neers, and  in  the  annals  of  the  Institution,  the 
name  of  Locke  will  ever  occupy  a distinguished 
position ; and  I believe  the  record  of  this  day’s 
proceedings  will  be  memorable  as  long  as  a great 
and  useful  man  continues  to  be  appreciated  by 
England  and  Englishmen.” 


ANTWERP  ARCHHiOLOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  following  questions  for  discussion  are 
amongst  those  set  down  for  the  Archceological 
congress  which  is  to  take  place  at  Antwerp  in 
August  of  the  present  year  : — What  measures  can 
Governments  be  asked  to  take  in  order  to  the  pre- 
servation of  public  monuments  ? An  e.xposition 
is  invited  of  the  legal  enactments  in  force  in  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries,  for  such  purposes. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  Pointed  style  of 
architecture;  and  what  were  the  influences  which 
led  to  its  introduction  in  Belgium  ? What  were 
the  special  conditions  which  contributed  to 
modify  that  style  in  Belgium,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy  ? What  are  the 
principles  which  should  direct  the  restoration  of 
ancient  monuments  constructed  at  vaidous  pe- 
riods and  in  diflerent  styles  ? What  were  the 
causes  of  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Flanders  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ; and  what  was  the  effect  of  that 
artistic  movement  in  France?  If  foreign  archse- 
ologists  are  treated  as  well  at  Antwerp  as  were 
the  foreign  artists  and  art-lovers  who  were 
invited  there  a few  years  ago,  they  may  spend  a 
delightful  week. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

The  opening  of  cottage  hospitals  in  villages, 
not  only  to  relieve  town  hospitals,  but  to 
promote  convalescence,  was  early  advocated 
in  our  columns,  aud  we  have  since  regarded 
with  satisfaction  every  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing list.  Tho  example  of  the  Cranley  hos- 
pital, after  its  successful  career  of  six  years, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  hos- 
pitals in  many  other  rural  districts  ; there  is 
one  successfully  at  work  in  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex,  and  another  at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Fife- 
shire.  The  total  cost  of  famishing  an  hospital 
for  six  beds  is  only  701.  The  per-centage  of 
cures  is  sufficiently  great  to  astonish  many  an 
old  hospital  surgeon  accustomed  to  wards 
haunted  by  erysipelas  aud  hospital  gangrene, 
which  are  in  some  cases  quite  as  destructive  to 
life  as  the  original  casualty.  The  pure  air, 
seclusion,  and  liberal  diet  do  far  more  than  skill 
can  to  recover  patients  rapidly  in  village 
hospitals. 

A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  town-hall, 
Marlborough;  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  K.G.,  tho 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  chair ; for  the  purpose 
of  advanciug  the  establishment  of  a cottage 
hospital  for  the  town  and  district.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended  by  the  clergy,  gentry, 
farmers,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town  and  dis- 
trict, and  was  unanimous  in  adopting  the  whole 
of  the  resolutions  brought  before  it.  A pro- 
visional committee  is  formed  who  will  proceed 
to  frame  rules  for  the  governance  of  the  hospi- 
tal, which  will  forthwith  bo  established  on  the 
borders  of  Savernake  Forest ; with  Lord  Ailes- 
bury  as  president,  and  the  appointment  of  four 
honorary  surgeons. 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT. 

Now  that  co-operative  principles  are  so  much 
understood,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  great 
advantages  cities  and  towns  have  of  economising 
fuel.  Bountiful  Providence  blesses  ns  with  tho 
means  of  being  warmed  and  filled,  and  wilful 
waste  of  either  fuel  or  food  tends  to  woeful 
want.  We  luxuriate  now  in  the  use  of  our 
nation’s  gi'eat  source  of  prosperity,  the  coal- 
fields, which  may  serve  for  many  generations. 
However,  the  skill  of  the  age  ought  to  be  dn-ected 
to  some  mode  of  economizing  this  sinew  of  the 
nation’s  strength,  by  preventing  the  present 
great  waste  of  fuel.  When  gas  was  first  intro- 
duced into  London  in  1804,  by  Mr.  Winsor,  a 
Gorman,  who,  however,  formed  unsuccessfully 
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>iat  was  called  “ The  National  Light  and  Heat 
ompany,”  can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  what 
nans  were  to  be  nsed,  and  how  heat  was  to  be 
Iplied  or  supplied  by  that  company  ? We  have 
pg  bad  gaslight  and  water  companies  supplying 
immunities  with  these  blessings,  with  profit  to 
[smselves  and  comfort  to  the  consumers  : why 
©nld  we  not  have  warm  air  supplied  to  heat 
ilblic  buildings  and  private  dwellings  by  a heat- 
iving  and  smoke-annihilating  company  ? Some 
jars  ago,  there  was  a Yankee  notion  to  have 
‘jentral  heating  dep6t  in  New  York,  from  which 
?jea  would  convey  heat  to  any  part  of  the  city, 
■ore  recently,  a perambulating  genius  in  Edin- 
grgh  writes,  suggesting  to  have  all  footpaths 
pt  dry  in  wet  weather  by  hot-air  flues  under 
; 3 pavement.  The  waste  steam  from  our 
mntless  engines,  now  idly  dissipated,  might 
1 many  cases  be  conveyed  in  pipes  to 
liildiugs  in  their  vicinity,  and  so  save  much 
[.si.  What  an  amount  of  wasted  heat  we  have 
)iour  gas  works  and  many  large  manufacturing 
ilablishments,  destructive  to  the  health  of  the 
•Irkmen  employed,  which  to  a groat  extent 
right  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  pneumatic 
■aes,  the  cold  air  drawn  away  before  the  heated 
'f  [closing  in  behind,  and  by  such  means  con- 
eyed  to  heat  our  public  buildings,  &c.,  now 
iated  at  great  outlay  by  costly,  and  in  too 
3>ny  cases  inefficient,  apparatus,  needlessly 
sisuming  thousands  of  tons  of  coal.  It  was 
nntioned  not  long  ago,  that  many  valuable 
nords  of  the  nation  were  being  destroyed  by 
!]ing  kept  in  damp  depositories  5 surely  ventila- 
n and  heated  air  have  by  this  time  been 
Iplied  to  cure  such  an  evil.  And  what  of  our 
in  firesides,  that  smoky  but  time-honoured 
ititution,  that  unimproved  relic  of  the  olden 
? What  an  amount  of  heat  and  fuel  we 
[■ste  on  external  walls  and  send  up  the  chimney 
icauso  we  cannot  get  the  smoko  to  go  up  with- 
3b  snch  a waste  of  fuel.  Why  is  the  skill  of  our 
lihitecta  and  builders  (so  often  put  out  by 
loky  chimneys)  not  at  once  directed  to  put 
wn  smoke,  and  have  it  conveyed  into  the 
ains  and  sewers  of  our  towns  as  an  antiseptic 
Bnt  to  counteract  the  evils  of  foul  air,  the 
lole  being  drawn  off  by  lofty  and  powerful  ex- 
xting  flues  or  chimneys  ? Should  Mr.  Ramsay’s 
jsome  such  idea  of  sewerage  reform  be  carried 
I,  as  no  doubt  will  be  the  case  ere  another 
aeration  passes  away,  our  costly  sewage  will 
itnrued  to  better  use  than  at  present.  My  idea 
ithat  a co-operation  of  fuel  instead  of  Jilth  is 
Inted,  thus  purifying  Auld  Reekie  and  other 
ims.  A great  social  reform  will  be  effected  by 
liing  the  miseries  of  many  a smoky  house,  and 
dding  wives  may  then  become  more  amiable.  A 
iplo  stove  or  heating  apparatus  for  supplying 
0 water  has  been  constructed  by  which  smoke 
jonsumed  as  in  an  argand  lamp  by  a jacketed 
imney  ; the  fuel  is  peat,  supplied  with  petro. 
m or  other  oil.  James  Kekr. 


monions  spirit?”  &c.  &c. : — and  so  the  good 
doctor  continued  5 and  the  council,  like  sensible 
men,  agreed  to  advance  the  salary  of  their  but- 
veyor  to  500i.  per  annum. 

Now,  I beg  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  can  find 
space,  to  give  publicity  to  this  most  excellent 
advice  and  practical  spirit  of  anti-shabbiness 
from  the  sister  isle,  and  let  the  sound  of  it  echo 
round  our  own  land  to  the  awakening  of  hope  in 
many  an  underpaid  and  overworked  official,  and 
let  corporations  here  learn  to  “</o  and  do  like- 
wise.” 1 am  not  a corporate  official,  but  have 
been  j and  I know  the  varied  and  never-ceasing 
round  of  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  the 
proportionately  small  remuneration  they  receive. 
What  is  the  consequence  ? They  are  ever  rest- 
less and  changing  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
public  interests  suffer  in  thousands  where  they 
applaud  their  councillors  for  having  saved  merely 
pounds. 

Let  the  words  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Browne  have 
their  effect  amidst  “the  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors” (councillors),  and  let  their  “much  wis- 
dom ” be  hereafter  shown  by  giving  a remunera- 
tion proportionate  to  the  talents  employed  and 
the  diligence  exhibited}  for  surely  of  all  men 
they  should  be  well  paid  to  whose  skill  and  per- 
severance is  in  a great  measure  entrusted  the 
great  and  moat  important  work  of  preserving 
and  improving  the  national  health  as  represented 
by  the  populations  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

Joseph  Bbieuley. 


THE  HERBERT  HOSPITAL,  WOOLWICH. 

A EEPORT  descriptive  of  the  Herbert  Hospital 
at  Woolwich,  by  Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  As- 
sistant Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  has 
been  printed  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
It  is  illustrated  with  thirty-two  sheets  of  draw- 
ings, and  forms  a complete  and  valuable  mono- 
graph of  the  building  and  its  adjuncts.  Wo 
gave  particulars  of  the  hospital  in  our  last 
volume,*  but  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
Captain  Gallon’s  report. 


that  justly  pay  the  dues  to  merit,  and  by  example 
brought  to  bear  where  needed,  obtain  the  re- 
quirement desired,  and  that  according  to  ability, 
nob  by  force  exacting  an  equal  due  for  the  indo- 
lent and  careless  5 nob  attempting  to  cramp  the 
hand  of  charity  by  introducing  trade  union 
fetters.  Let  the  labour  in  forming  it  be  one  of 
love,  free  from  interested  motives,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  all,  with  the  pecuniary 
assistance  of  the  willing. 

Peto. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  other  letters 
taking  the  same  view  as  our  previous  corre- 
spondents, but  the  publication  of  them  would 
scarcely  advance  the  object  desired.  We  give 
from  one,  signed  “ Fivo  Clerks  to  a London 
Building  Firm,”  their  suggestion  as  to  what 
the  Institution  to  be  established  should  em- 
brace, — “ Say,  a register  for  clerks  requiring 
engagements ; assistance  by  way  of  loan  (if 
necessary),  when  out  of  employ}  help  in  sick- 
ness by  means  of  a provident  fund ; the  forma- 
tion  of  a lending  library  (so  much  needed  and 
yet  so  unlikely  to  be  obtained  without  co-opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  architectural  and  building 
literature  being  so  very  expensive)  } the  collec- 
tion of  working  drawings,  specifications,  models, 
and  samples  of  building  goods  and  appliances, 
for  study  and  reference } meetings  for  lectures, 
discussions, &c.,  appertaining  to  building  matters, 
and  for  mutual  friendship  and  improvement.” 


RPORATIONS  AND  THEIR  SURVEYORS. 

JuR  corporations  and  local  boards  are  so  often 
lined  to  ignore  the  time-honoured  proverb, 
-t  “the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  that 
3 pleasant  and  refreshing  to  note  a case  where 
more  liberal  spirit  prevails.  When  will  our 
porations  admit  and  act  upon  tho  truth  that 
ry  man,  in  any  capacity,  if  he  does  his  duty, 
entitled  to  fair  remuneration?  I commend 
following  observations,  made  by  Dr.  Browne 
1 meeting  of  the  Belfast  Town  Council,  on  the 
h instant,  as  reported  in  The  Belfast  News 
ter ; — 

■ He  was  always  anxious  that  the  rates  should 
kept  down  to  as  small  an  amount  as  possible, 
he  would  be  still  more  anxious  that  the 
ies  devolving  upon  their  officers  should  be 
roughly  discharged.  There  never  was  a 
ater  mistake  made  than  to  be  cheeseparing  or 
lerpaying  valuable  officers.  The  difference  of 
iw  hundred  pounds  yearly  should  not  stand 
-he  way  of  the  corporation  in  carrying  out  the 
ails  of  the  trust.  Although  it  might  appear 
inge  on  the  face  of  it,  there  was  a loss  en- 
ed  npon  any  community  that  neglected 
itary  regulations } first,  there  was  a loss  of 
uan  life,  and  next  the  loss  of  health,  thereby 
iblishing  pauperism,  and  a heavy  expense  in 
increase  of  rates  through  the  medium  of 
ther  corporation,  the  poor-law  guardians. 

I would  it  not  be  better,  then,  that  the  coun- 
ihonld  on  all  occasions  be  prompt  and  ready 
aeet  the  wants  of  the  poor  ? to  prevent  pau- 
sm  as  far  as  possible,  and  show  no  parsi- 


THE  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

“ Hew  me  quick  the  sternest  timber, — 
Forge  me  iron, — scarp  me  stone} — 
Marble,  granite,  bond  together, — 

Be  the  linking  deftly  done.” 

And  they  bi-ought  tho  toughest  timber, 
Forged  the  metal,  scarp’d  the  stone} — 
Link’d  them  all  in  deftest  union 
From  the  basement  to  the  cone. 

Came  a mighty  storm  at  even, 

Reign’d  in  wrath  the  red  typhoon  : — 
Heaved  and  sunder’d,  crash’d  and  thunder’d 
Wall  and  tower  in  ruin  down. 

Came  in  haste  the  bearded  Master, — 

Tore  his  beard  and  tore  his  gown  } 

Daubed  the  ashes  on  his  forehead. 

Prone  in  ashes  laid  him  down. 

“ Up  !”  there  came  a Voice  beside  him, 

“ Up  ! nor  make  thy  idle  moan } — 

Plan  thee  straight  a new  creation 
Loftier  than  the  overthrown. 

But  again  lest  tower  and  column 
In  the  dust  be  hurl’d  and  strewn. 

Prove  thee  well,  and  build  thee  soundly, 

On  a sure  Foundation  Stone ! ” 

E.  P. 


DOUBLE  MONEY  FOR  OVERTIME. 

A CASK  was  tried  at  tho  Sheriff’s  Court,  on  Wednesday 
the  17th  inst.,  in  which  Hammond,  a builder,  waa  the 
plaintiff,  and  Sharpington,  a contractor,  the  defendant, 
the  action  being  brought  to  recover  double  money  for 
overtime. 

It  appeared  that  certain  works  were  going  on  at  the 
premises  taken  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  the  great  point 
was  to  get  them  finished  by  a particular  time.  On  the 
part  of  plaintiff  it  was  sworn  that  he  was  requested  to 
work  during  the  night,  upon  a promise  that  he  should  be 
paid  double  money  between  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and 
eight  in  the  morning.  He  did  work,  but  could  not  get 
the  double  money.  Defendant’s  representative  stated 
that  the  men  were  not  promised  double  money,  nor  were 
they  entitled  to  it,  the  custom  being  to  pay  time  and  a 
half.  Plaintiff  replied  that  the  other  men  had  been  paid 
double  money,  and  called  a witness,  ho  fully  bore  him 
out  iu  this  evidence,  deposing  that  he  had  personally 
received  the  double  money.  To  rebut  this  testimony  Mr. 
Sbarpiugton’s  foreman  waa  put  into  the  box,  and  he  said 
that  tho  custom  was  to  pay  time  and  a half.  If  the  other 
men  had  received  double  time  it  waa  in  mistake.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  plaintiff  did  speak  to  him  about  tho 
double  money,  and  witness  told  him  he  was  not  entitled 
to  it  j but  as  the  work  was  imperative,  witness  told  plain- 
tiff to  go  ou  with  it  and  get  it  done. 

His  Honour  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a ques- 
tion of  some  importance,  and  he  thought  there  was  reason 
on  the  aide  of  the  plaintiff.  It  waa  clear  that  there  was 
no  contract,  from  tne  evidence  of  the  foreman;  and  if 
the  men  Lad  to  work  far  into  the  early  hours  of  moruing, 
he  could  not  hold  it  to  be  unreasonable  that  they  should 
bo  paid  extra  money.  Now  the  plainiitf'a  witness  had 
sworn  that  ho  had  received  double  money,  unchallenged, 
and  therefore  there  was  evidence  upon  the  point  to  guide 
the  Court,  who  tvould  find  for  the  plaintiff  lor  tho  amount 
claimed. 


“BUILDERS’  CLERKS.” 

Sir, — I thank  yon  much  for  tho  insertion  of 
my  “ Address  to  Builders’  Clerks,”  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I am  able  to  inform  them,  and  more 
especially  “ John  Moore,”  that  I have  received 
promises  of  support,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
and  trust  shortly,  with  the  future  assistance  of 
influential  fellow -labom-ers,  to  be  iu  a position  to 
call  a general  meeting,  to  be  held  at  some  central 
hall  in  London,  to  consider  the  subject,  viz.,  as- 
sistance to  the  aged,  the  necessitous,  and  the 
fatherless.  This  does  not  mean  or  convey  that 
by  such  a gathering  of  confidential  servants  we 
are  to,  or  should  attempt  to,  arrange  a combina- 
tion to  use  coercive  principles  for  advance  iu 
salaries.  If  such  is  wanted,  ascertain  the  firms 
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ART  MUSEUM  FOR  NORTH  LONDON. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  has  been  held  in  Myddelton 
Hall,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  in  North  London  of 
a Museum  of  Science,  Art,  Industry,  and  Domestic 
Economy.  The  proposed  museum  is  intended 
to  embrace  the  following  objects  : — 1.  Science, 
illustrated  by  its  most  novel,  practical,  and 
popular  applications.  2.  Tho  arts  of  design  and 
decoration,  illustrated  by  those  examples  which 
may  best  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  and 
artistic  refinement,  and  to  show  the  progress  of 
art-workmanship  in  this  and  other  countries. 
3.  Technical  and  inventive  industry,  -i.  Domestic 
and  sanitary  economy  for  the  furtherance  of 
health  and  comfort,  and  with  a view  to  im- 
proving and  turning  to  the  best  account  the 
common  things  of  every-day  life.  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance.  Mr.  VV.  Harvey  occupied 
the  chair. 

In  his  address  the  Chairman  said, — What  they 
desired  was  nob  merely  that  their  artisans  would 
be  able  to  execute  the  work  that  was  put  before 
them  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  that  they 
should  design  and  carry  out  work  artistically. 
At  present  the  artisans  of  this  country  were 
excelled  in  many  branches  of  art  by  some  foreign 
nations } and  working  men  ought  to  have 
facilities  given  them  for  bringing  out  their 
powers  and  energies  to  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence. In  that  way  the  establishment  of  art 
museums  in  all  parts  of  London  would  be  pro- 
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ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  all 
parties. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Tor- 
rens, M.P.  for  Finsbury,  and  other  gentlemen  ; 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  to  the 
effect, — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it 
is  desirable  to  form  a North  London  Museum 
of  Art,  Science,  Industry,  and  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy;”— "That  the  honourable  members  for 
the  borough  be  requested  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  to  support  the  views  of  this  meet- 
ing;”— and,  "That  a committee  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions.” 

The  committee  was  accordingly  appointed. 


THE  BRISTOL  ARCHITECTS  AND  THE 
NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

SiK,— I beg  to  send  you  a copy  of  a memorial 
which  has  been  signed  and  sent  in  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Builder.  The  only  architect  in 
Bristol  who  refused  to  sign  was  Mr.  Pope,  of 
the  firm  of  Pope  & Bindon,  architects  to  the 
corporation. 

C.  J.  Pnrpps,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Bristol 
Architectural  Society. 

To  ihe  Finance  CommUfee  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Britiol. 

Gentleuex, — tVe,  the  undersigned  architects  of  this 
city  and  neighbourhood,  having  noticed  an  advertisement 
in  the  local  papers,  stating  that  you  “ are  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving plans  and  estimates  for  altering  the  present  guild- 
hall and  erecting  a second  court,  to.,  in  rear  of  the  same  ; 
and  also  for  the  erection  of  two  assize  courts  in  Queen's- 
square;"  beg  respectfully  to  any,  that  however  desirous 
we  may  be  to  submit  designs  in  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed new  courts,  we  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  be  cwled 
upon  to  expend  such  an  amount  of  our  time  and  labour  as 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  proposed  buildings 
will  necessarily  entail  upon  us,  upon  such  unusual  condi- 
tions as  those  offered  in  the  said  advertisement,*  espe- 
cially as  we  are  aware  that  no  site  has,  as  yet,  been  fixed 
upon  for  these  buildings. 

Wo  fully  believe  that  it  is  your  wish,  and  also  the  wish 
of  the  council  generally,  to  have  the  moat  perfect  new 
buildinw  put  upon  the  best  site  ; and  we  venture  to  ex- 
press a nope  that,  when  that  site  has  been  fixed  upon,  you 
will  issue  clear  and  definite  instructions,  and  offer  such 
premiums  as  shall  induce  architects  of  acknowledged 
reputation  to  respond  thereto. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  inclose  for  your  consideration, 
copies  of  advertisements  issued  for  similar  buildings,  and 
also  a code  of  instructions,  drawn  np  with  great  care  by 
the  Architectural  Alliance  (London),  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  adopted  in  all  architectural  competitions. 

We  remain,  &c.,  Charles  Underwood,  Samuel  Charles 
Fripp,  Archibald  C.  Pontop,  .T.  H.  Hirst,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Samuel  T.  Welch,  Henry  Lloyd,  Foster  & Wood,  W.  H. 
Hawtin,  Henry  Masters,  Godwin  & Crisp,  J.  A.  Clark, 
Cbas.  F.  Hansom,  F R.I.B.A.,  Wm.  Bruce  Gingell 
(all  of  Bristol)  ; Wilson  & Wilcox,  Hiclies  & Isaac,  C.  J. 
Phipps,  M. R.I.B.A.  (all^of  Bath). 


FIRE  ANNiniLATORS. 

8ie, — I have  always  entertained  a high  opinion  of  the 
fire  annihilators,  and  am  only  surprised  that  they  have 
not  been  more  popular. 

I think  no  country  house  should  he  without  them,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  whom  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. T.  Gbissell. 

Norl/ury  Part,  near  Dorking, 


FOUNDATION-STONES. 

Bib,— Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
where  I should  search  in  order  to  liud  the  foundaliou- 
stoue  of  one  of  the  old  minsters  ? 

I have  been  told  that  it  was  usually  laid  in  the  " north- 
cast  corner;”  but  the  question  arises, — Which  is  the 
north-east  corner  in  a cruciform  edifice,  the  transepts  of 
which  are  directed  to  the  cardinal  points  ? M. 


INCREASED  PAYMENT  TO  CONTRACTORS 
FOR  EXTRA  HASTE. 

PIPER  V.  THE  QUEEN. 

This  was  a petition  of  right,  presented  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  January  19th,  in  which  the  petitioner,  the 
well-known  builder,  claimed  a sum  of  money  as  due  from 
the  Crown,  under  a contract  for  the  construct  ion  of  forts 
at  Gosport.  The  claim  was  for  an  extra  remuneration 
called  “expedition  money,”  for  a quicker  execution  of 
the  works,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  claim  was 
Bubstautial.  The  contract  was  in  1858,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  forts  at  Gosport.  It  was  for  the  sum  of 
242,700Z.,  and  it  was  to  be  completed  at  Christmas,  1863, 
unless  there  were  extra  works,  for  which  a proportionate 
time  was  allowed ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 


• These  conditions  being-. — 1.  Xo  guarantee  to  accept 
any  design;  2.  Offering  no  premiums;  3.  Requiring  de- 
signs for  two  sites  before  any  site  is  fixed  upon  by 
Corporation  ; 4.  The  advertisement  being  the  production 
of  an  irresponsible  Committee,  acting  without  instructions 
to  do  so  from  the  Corporation. 


penalty  of  200Z.  a week  for  delay.  The  claim  was  for  the 
sum  of  lOOZ.  a week  for  the  completion  of  the  works  before 
that  time.  The  claim  was  grounded  on  the  followingletter 
to  the  contractors,  from  the  War-ofEce  " As  an  induce- 
ment to  use  greater  expedition,  and  to  cover  any  expense 
incurred  by  so  doing,  I am  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  has  approved  your  receiving  lOOZ.  for 
every  full  week  upon  any  of  the  forts  being  handed  over 
perfectly  complete  to  the  oificer  commanding  the  Royal 
Engineers,”  &c.  There  had  been  extras  to  the  amoant  of 
37,OOCZ.,  which,  aceordbg  to  the  contract,  gave  90  weeks 
beyond  Christmas,  1862,  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  forts  were  completed,  one  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1863,  another  on  the  2nd  of  J anuary,  1863,  and  the  third 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1863;  that  is,  respectively,  91 
weeks,  80  weeks,  and  86  weeks,  before  the  extended  time 
for  the  completion  of  the  works.  The  question  was 
whether  the  letter  was  applicable  to  the  extended  timofor 
the  completion  of  the  works,  or  only  to  the  original  time 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  If  the  contract  and  letter 
entitled  the  claimant  to  the  expedition  money  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  weeks  that  the  forts  were  Landed  over 
complete  before  the  extended  time  for  completion,  the 
judgment  was  to  be  entered  in  his  favour  for  20,600/., 
otherwise  against  him. 

After  considerable  argument. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  threw  it  out  for  the  considera- 
tion of  both  sides  that  it  was  a fit  case  for  settlement  out 
of  court.  There  was  some  degree  of  ambiguity  and  doubt, 
and  this  might  lead  to  protracted  litigation.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  settle  it  amicably  ? The  terms  of  the  letter 
might  he  against  the  contractor,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
beyond  all  doubt  he  had  completed  the  forts  earlier  than 
he  would  have  done  but  forthe  letter. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  so  far  adopted  it  ns  to  ask 
time  to  consider  it  and  consult  their  clients,  and  so  the 
case  stood  over. 


THE  FALL  OF  A HOUSE  AT  HULL. 

The  inquiry  concerning  tlie  dfeatK  of  the  five 
persons  killed  by  tbo  fall  of  a large  building  at 
Hull,  has  been  concluded,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  tantamount  to  accidental  death,  adding, 
“ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
in  passing  the  plans  for  the  said  building  dis- 
plays the  greatest  want  of  proper  pi-ecantion, 
more  especially  as  their  surveyor  refused  to 
pass  the  original  plan.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Collinson’s  employment  of  such  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  workmen,  and  his  deviation 
from  the  plans,  were  the  cause  of  the  instability 
of  the  building,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  an 
experienced  person  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  work.”  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry, — 

Mr.  William  Bottcrill,  architect,  stated  that  he  and 
Mr.  Foalo  had  inspected  the  plans  aud  premises,  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  coroner,  and  had  pre- 
pared a joint  report  which  contained  their  evidence.  They 
Wro  of  opinion  that  in  the  combination  of  the  building 
error  of  judgment  and  want  of  practical  knowledge  were 
very  apparent,  The  plans  submitted  to  the  local  Board 
appeared  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  disapproved, 
because,  among  other  objections,  “some  of  the  walls 
were  not  shown  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness,"  and  they 
think  the  committee  committed  a serious  error  in  sub- 
sequently confirming  them  without  seeing  that  this  was 
rectified.  They  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  back  wall 
should  at  least  have  been  made  18  in  in  thickness  to  the 
height  of  the  ground- floor  story;  11  in.  to  the  first-floor 
story;  and  the  remainder  9 iu.  in  thickness.  They  like- 
wise thought  that  if  bond  timber  or  wall-plates  had  been 
used,  in  all  probability  the  wall  would  not  have  been 
blown  down  by  the  gale,  or  only  the  upper  part  above  the 
ceiling  joists.  They  were  further  of  opinion  that  had  not 
the  gale  occurred  the  back  wall  of  the  building,  from  its 
own  inherent  weakness,  must  at  some  time  have  collapsed, 
and  might  have  occasioned  more  serious  results  than  even 
in  the  present  deplorable  calamity.  The  drawings  had 
not  been  adhered  to,  and  altogether  both  error  of  judg- 
ment  and  want  of  practical  knowledge  were  apparent. 
They  were  further  of  opinion  that  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  falling  of  the  building: 
yet  they  felt  persuaded  it  was  in  a measure  accelerated 
and  augmented  by  the  insulHcient  strength  of  the  walls 
and  the  faulty  construction,  there  being  not  sufficient 
ties,  or  indeed  any  ties  at  all,  beyond  the  iron  "dogs” 
atiBched  to  the  ends  of  some  of  the  floor  and  ceiling 
joists,  and  to  the  tops  of  the  rafters  (seven  in  number), 
which  at  the  time  of  the  accident  were  the  only  portions 
of  the  roof  fixed  upon  the  building,  and  which  were  with 
out  the  proper  tie-beams  or  framing  to  resist  the  thrust. 


§ool\s 

“Their  Majesties'  Servants;'  or,  Annals  of  the 
English  Stage.  By  Du.  Dor.\n,  F.S.A.  Second 
Edition.  London  : W.  H.  Alien  &,  Co.  1865. 
The  issue,  in  ono  compact  volume,  of  Dr.  Doran’s 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
" Their  Majesties’  Servants”  is  a wise  step,  and 
will  donbtlcBS  giro  it,  what  it  well  deserves,  a 
large  circtilatiou.  Beginning  with  the  Norman 
kings,  the  story  is  told,  with  a pleasant  pen  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  down  to  the 
time  of  Edmund  Xean,  of  whose  genius  he  has  a 
vivid  recollection.  The  volume  is  adorned  with 
a portrait  of  Thomas  Betterton,  after  Kneller, 
ami  is  inscribed  by  the  author  to  hia  friend 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  " in  memory  of  pleasant  old 
converse  on  plays,  players,  and  play-going 
times.”  We  commend  it  warmly  to  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  subject. 


[Jan.  27,  1866. 


IhisrcIInnciT. 

Monv3ient.vl. — A memorial  cross,  chiefly  o: 
Aberdeen  gi^anite,  aud  in  the  Early  English  style 
has  been  erected  iu  the  churchyard  of  Lee  bj 
the  parishioners,  at  a cost  of  3001.,  to  thf 
memory  of  the  Rev.  G.  Lock,  M.A.,  the  lat< 
rector. 

Meteopoeitan  Association  of  Medical  Oiti 
CEEs  OF  Health. — A meeting  of  this  Associatioi 
was  held  on  Saturday,  January  20th,  when  Dr 
H.  B.  Montgomery,  member  of  the  Madras  Sani 
tary  Commission,  read  a paper  on  The  Ten 
dency  of  Religious  Festivals  and  Pilgrimnges  ii 
India  to  originate  aud  disseminate  Epidomii 
Disease;  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Sanitary 
Precautions  to  bo  adopted  to  prevent  Injur 
to  Public  Health.” 

A Railway  Sold  fob  Debt.  — Tho  firs 
railway  that  has  been  sold  up  for  debt  ha 
been  disposed  of  at  Dublin  in  the  Cour 
of  Bankruptcy.  The  liue  was  the  Wexfort 
and  Bagenalstown  Railway,  21  miles  in  os 
tent,  and  in  perfect  working  order.  Creditor 
to  the  amount  of  67,000Z.  were  either  presen 
personally  or  by  representation.  The  line  wa 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Mott,  a barrister,  for  th 
sum  of  25,000Z.  It  is  said  that  this  gentlema: 
has  purchased  in  trust  for  some  London  capi 
talists. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle. — j 
correspondent,  " R.  F.”  who  denies  indignant! 
some  of  the  remarks  of  “ C.  C.  H.”  (p.  91i 
vol.  xxiii),  and  says,  what  no  ono  will  denj 
that  there  ai-e  many  things  in  the  town  deservin 
of  admiration,  adds,  — “ ‘ C.  C.  H.’  might  hav 
used  his  pen  to  some  useful  purpose  on  th 
steeple  of  ‘ canny  St.  Nicholas,  the  pride  o’  wee 
toon’  (which  he  is  bound  to  admit  is  a moj 
magnificent  piece  of  architecture),  had  he  sai 
something  about  its  dilapidated  and  dangeroi 
state  ; and  should  anything  happen  to  it,  it  wi 
bo  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  Newcastle.  It 
scarcely  safe  from  day  to  day ; and  what  betwee 
ono  party  and  another  disputing  who  shall  be  £ 
tho  expense  of  the  necessary  repairs,  they  roigi 
easily  lose  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  i 
Europe.  From  history  it  appears  the  corpon 
tiou  have  always  kept  it  in  repair  : why  not  the 
do  so  again  ?”  We  were  in  hopes  the  point  i 
dispute  was  settled,  and  that  the  tower  was  abot 
to  be  repaired.  Something  effectual  should  t 
once  be  doue. 

Increasing  Value  of  Land  in  London.- 
The  value  of  land  in  the  City  portion  of  tt 
metropolis  is  becoming  almost  fabulous.  Tt 
following,  which  we  have  had  in  type  for  som 
time  gives  a case  in  point : — The  old-fashione 
bankiug-house  of  Spooner,  Attwood,  & Co.,  at  tt 
corner  of  Lombard-street,  in  Gracechurch-otree 
being  no  longer  necessary,  in  consequence  of  tt 
absorption  of  the  business  by  the  Consolidate 
Bauk,  was  lately  pulled  down,  aud  tho  sii 
cleared.  A lease  of  the  ground  for  ninety-nir 
years  was  then  granted  by  the  freeholders  (or 
of  tho  City  companies)  to  the  Agra  Bauk,  at 
rental  of  6,000Z.  a year.  Shortly  after  tho  ex 
cution  of  the  lease,  the  directors  of  tho  Agi 
Bank  absorbed  the  old  banking  firm  of  Maste 
man  & Co.,  in  Nicholas-lane,  and  removed  fro 
Cannon-street  to  the  more  convenient  premisi 
of  Masterman  & Co.,  which  they  are  now  r 
building  and  enlarging.  A customer  for  tl 
lease  of  tho  site  iu  Lombard-street  was,  hot 
ever,  soon  found.  Tho  City  OlBcea  Compai 
agreed  to  purchase  it,  and  to  give  the  Agi-a  Bai 
a premium  of  70,0001.  Tho  former  corapai 
have,  iu  their  turn,  made  an  arrangement  wi 
the  directors  of  the  London  and  County  Ban 
to  build  a bank  for  them  on  the  site  thus  a 
qnired,  for  which  they  are  to  pay  a rental 
12,OOOZ.  per  annum.  The  Loudon  and  Conn 
Bank  will,  by  this  means,  get  the  largest  cai 
office  of  any  metropolitan  bank,  while  tho  Ci 
Offices  Company  will  be  able  to  let  off  the  sc 
plus  accommodation  to  be  provided  in  the  nt 
building,  at  rents  which  will  bring  in  10,00< 
per  annum, making  their  gross  annual  return  fro 
tho  property  22,000Z.  From  this  there  niu 
be  deducted  6,0001.  a year  ground-rent,  leavii 
a surplus  of  16,0001.  per  annum,  which  it 
estimated  will  pay  16  per  cent,  on  the  invei 
ment.  The  directors  of  tho  London  a: 
County  Bank  rebuilt  their  premises  in  Lombai 
street  a few  years  since,  at  a cost  of  more  thi 
3O,O00Z. ; but  they  ai'o  already  found  to  be  t 
small. 
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{Association  foe  the  Improvement  of  the 

iX)NDITION  OF  THE  SiCK  POOR  IN  THE  MeTRO- 
ULiTAN  Workhouses. — An  Association,  witli  the 
)Dove  title,  is  in  process  of  formation.  With  a 
•vew  to  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  is  pro- 
53scd  that  a public  meeting  be  called  early  in 
tebrnary.  The  temporary  honorary  secretaries 
T the  purpose  of  organization  are — Mr.  Ernest 
aart,  69,  Wimpole-street ; Dr.  Anstie,  and  Dr. 
■ogers.  Mr.  J.  S.  Storr  ia  treasurer  pro  tern. 

I The  Plans  for  Improving  Margate. — At  a 
JCont  council  meeting,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
leble,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gardner,  that  Mr. 
'heeler’s  claim  of  50?.  be  paid.  An  amendment 
•as  moved  by  Mr.  Eapaon,  and  seconded  by 
..r.  Lyons,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  be  paid  501.  for  his 
lans,  on  condition  that  he  give  up  all  claim  to 
ny^  commission  ho  may  bo  entitled  to  as  an 
^igiueer  or  surveyor,  should  any  portion  of  his 
nans  be  carried  out.  This  led  to  a warm  dis- 
■ipsionj  and  the  amendment  ivas  ultimately 
nrried  by  five  to  three. 

P White  Pigment.— Mr.  John  Dale,  of  Man- 
Eiester,  proposes  to  decompose  the  material 
Llklled  satin  white,  containing  sulphate  of  lime 
did  alumina  by  chloride  of  barium,  or  of  stron- 
nim,  so  as  to  replace,  or  partially  so,  the  sulphate 
li  lime  by  the  sulphates  of  barium  or  strontium, 
(he  proportions  to  be  used  of  the  chlorides  of 
I'lrium  or  strontium  will  be  according  to  the 
icnouut  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  bo  replaced, 
(ocondly,  he  proposes  to  produce  a substitute  for 
iitiu  white,  by  using  caustic  baryta  or  etrontia, 
tstead  of  lime  as  usual. 

'OiL-TiEiDiNG  Coal. — A few  months  ago  a now 
;mft  was  sunk  at  Brancepeth  Colliery.  The 
:>al  produced  has  the  appearance  of  connel  coal, 
ihich  is  used  for  the  production  of  gas  j but  a 
;.mplo  having  been  fonvarded  to  Mr.  John 
loung,  F.R.S.S.A.,  Dalkeith,  for  analysis,  it  h.as 
len  found  that  out  of  one  ton  of  the  coal,  3G 
idlons  of  crude  oil  can  be  produced,  and  from 
sis  a quantity  of  2-t'18  gallons  of  light  oil, 
lOiilar  to  the  best  paraffine,  but  free  from  any 
ungent  odour,  and  not  dangerously  inflammable, 
no  oil,  it  is  said,  emits  a good  light. 

'The  Dr.mnage  of  Chatham.— Great  surprise 
8 been  created  in  the  Chatham  Board  of  Health 
I a letter  from  the  Lords  oftbo  Admiralty  on  the 
ibject  of  the  drainage  of  the  town.  The  Admi- 
itj  refer  to  the  fact  that  Chatham  is  not  pro- 
rly  drained,  but  that  cesspools  exist  generally, 

0 emptying  of  which  must  jeopardise  the 
alth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town,  their 
'dships  observe,  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
Ater  in  pipes,  and  an  “ample  fall  to  the  river,” 
d they  “ request  ” that  “immediate  steps  bo 
kc-n  for  introducing  proper  sanitary  measures.” 

;6  Board  were  greatly  astonished  that  in  these  , 
■ys,  when  sanitary  movements  are  directed 
the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  by 
Tcage,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  suggest 
It  all  the  refuse  of  some  40,000  people  shonld 
turned  into  the  river  Medway  as  a “ proper 
iiitary  measure  ” for  improving  the  town.  It 
.s  remarked  that  one  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
th  the  drainage  of  Chatham  had  been  what 
.3  considered  the  impossibility  of  turning  the 
vage  into  the  river.  It  was  arranged  that  a 
')per  reply  shonld  be  prepared. 


Architecture  in  Russia. — A school  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  opened  at  Moscow  as  a branch 
of  the  school  for  painting  and  sculpture  in  that 
city.  It  is  endowed  by  the  Government  for  sixty 
pupils. 

Strike  in  the  Iron  Trade. — There  seems 
to  be  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  operatives  in 
the  iron  trade  at  Leeds.  At  one  of  the  works 
the  whole  of  the  strikers, — some  sixty  in  num- 
ber,— have  thi-own  down  their  tools,  and  refuse 
to  come  in  again  wthont  a rise  of  Is.  a week  ; 
and  at  another,  notices  have  been  given  for  a 
similar  advance, 

A Parsee  Sanitarium  at  Bombay. — A very 
commodious  sanitarium  for  poor  Parsecs  has 
just  been  inaugurated  at  Bombay.  The  cost  and 
endowment,  amounting  to  six  lacs  of  rupees 
(60,0001),  have  been  defrayed  by  Merwanjee 
Framjee  Panday,  a wealthy  member  of  the 
Parsee  community,  who  seems  to  be  a worthy 
successor  in  charity  to  the  late  munificent  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy. 

Waterworks  for  Barking.  — The  people  of 
Barking  have  made  a movement  to  provide  a 
good  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  themselves. 
The  sketch  of  a scheme  has  been  issued,  by 
yvhich  it  appears  that  the  capital  is  to  be  4,0001., 
in  51.  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the  supply 
by  means  of  an  artesian  well  from  the  tertiary 
sands,  whence  the  water  will  be  raised  by 
engines  into  a reservoir,  placed  at  a sufficient 
height  to  command  every  part  of  the  town,  and 
to  afibrd  a constant  supply.  Nearly  half  the 
capital  has  already  been  subscribed. 

HoAV  TO  MAKE  GoLD. — M.  Frautz,  a metallur- 
gist, and  M.  Henri  Faure,  editor  of  the  France 
Mddicale,  have  just  announced  to  the  learned 
world  that  they  have  discovered  a method 
for  transmuting  silver,  copper,  and  mercury  into 
gold,  all  these,  they  say,  being  “ only  one  and 
the  same  metal  in  diflerent  dynamic  states.” 
This  idea  ia  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
old  alchemical  writers  on  the  subject ; and  the 
possibility  of  transmuting  metals  has  been 
admitted  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
other  eminent  modern  chemists.  Whether,  in 
this  case,  it  has  really  been  done,  however,  wo 
cannot  testify. 


Brecon  New  Water  Works.— The  first  sod 
of  the  new  waterworks  in  this  borough  has  been 
cut  by  the  Mayor,  at  the  site  of  the  intended  re- 
servoir, a short  distance  from  the  Brecon  Union. 
The  elevation  of  the  reservoir  will  bo  something 
more  than  the  steeple  of  the  priory  church,  and 
the  water  (which  is  said  to  be  very  pure)  will  be 
supplied  without  any  difficulty  to  tbo  highest 
point  in  the  town. 

Denmark. — Next  June  will  take  place,  in 
Denmark,  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Denmark.  They  hope 
that  the  constructors  of  such  machines  inEnglund 
and  France  will  send  objecca  to  this  Exhibition. 
In  Scandinavia,  the  importation  of  these  instru- 
ments is  very  considerable,  so  that  constructors 
will  be  likely  to  derive  advantage  from  the  dis- 
play of  their  produce. 

Worcester  Cathedral  Organ. — The  new  site 
of  this  instrument  has  at  length  been  fixed  upon. 
The  restoration  committee  have  detannined  that 
the  whole  of  the  old  organ  of  the  cathedral  shall 
be  placed  in  the  second  bay  of  the  choir  on  the 
north  side  j that  is,  one  hay  more  easterly  than 
where  the  present  small  organ  is  placed.  Tlio 
instrument,  it  is  said,  will  project  only  ft. 
into  the  aisle,  and  present  no  obstruction  to  the 
perspective  from  east  to  west.  The  pipes  will 
probably  be  decorated. 

Houses  for  the  LABouiuNa  Poor.  — Mr. 
Henry  A.  Isaacs  has  given  notice  of  the  fol- 
lowing motion  for  the  next  conrt  of  Common 
Council : “ That  whereas  a large  number  of  poor 
persons  have  been  displaced  by  the  demolition  of 
house  property  within  this  city,  for  railways  and 
city  improvements,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
remedy  to  some  extent  the  inconvenience  result- 
ing therelrom,  that  the  Corporation  should  erect 
an  additional  number  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
labouring  poor.” 

Charel,  Fulham  Palace. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  chapel  for  this  palace  was  laid 
last  week.  Fulham  has  been  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  London  since  before  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present  Bishop  of 
London  has,  wo  believe,  for  some  time  decided 


ExiniHTioN  : M.inchester  District  Art  ^ chapel  on  the  south  side  of 

Workmen’s  Association. — It  has  been  deter- 1 Pfilace,  running  east  and  west,  and  on  after- 
mined  to  hold  a second  exhibition  of  arts  and  I restoring^  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace 

manufactures  in  the  Royal  Institution,  jjan. ' original  dimensions.  The  new  chapel  will 
Chester,  and  February  has  been  fixed  for  the  ' of  moderate 

opening.  The  committee  are  now  engaged  in  ^ proportions,  ^d  from  designs  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
allotting  the  space  at  their  disposal,  and  classify- j Tk©  _ foundation-stone  was  laid  by 

ing  the  numerous  articles  offered  for  their  | Cranfurd  Tait,  the  Bishop’s  only  son. 
acceptance.  The  number  of  exhibitors  greatly  | 


Art-Education.— On  Saturday,  the  20th,  Pro- 
;3or  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  delivered)  the 
R of  a course  of  lectures,  at  the  Royal  Ins'titu- 
13,  on  “ Art-Education,”  and  how  works  of  art 
iuld  be  viewed.  He  began  by  speaking  of 
j absence  of  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  of 
inting  and  sculpture  in  England  before  the 
:hteenth  century,  and  the  desire  that  now  exists 
lOng  the  public  to  know  more  of  art  than  they 
VO  ever  been  taught.  This  country,  with  its 
ougly  utilitarian  ideas,  has,  he  thought,  ignored 
;_h  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  art-education  j 
ilst  the  ancient  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
:h  a taste  for  it  that  it  pervaded  all  ranks  of 
liety,  and  their  commonest  productions  seem  to 
re  been  steeped  in  beauty.  Without  such  an 
leafcion, — for  it  is  not  a natural  gift, — it  is  not 
isibleto  be  a good  art-observer.  He  carefully 
nted  out  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
I ideal  by  comparing  a cast  from  a real  human 
with  the  ideal  production  of  the  artist.  The 
ber,  although  much  more  beautiful,  ho  pointed 
was  yet  not  untruthful,  and  contained  no 
ture  anatomically  incorrect.  Age,  sickness, 
rmity,  and  grief  militate  against  the  beauty  of 
real  human  form,  so  also  do  some  dresses  and 
toms,  but  in  the  ideal  figure  of  the  artist  these 
ects  are  not  seen. 


exceeds  that  of  any  former  effort  of  the  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  manufactures 
which  will  be  illustrated  throughout  their  various 
processes  may  be  mentioned  gold-beating,  brush- 
making, cotton-cleaning  wicb  gins,  sugar-refining, 
needle  - making,  &c.  Architectural  models, 
mediceval  wood  and  metal  work  and  stone 
carving  will  also  bo  represented.  A special 
feature  will  be  the  collection  of  photographic 
portraits  of  national  and  local  celebrities,  now 
being  formed  for  the  Manchester  Corporation  by 
Mr.  M'Lacblan,  .;The  certificate  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  extending  protections  to  designs  gud 
inventions,  has  been  obtained. 

The  Antiquities  of  Malton. — An  interest- 
ing excavation  is  now  being  carried  on  among 
the  trenches  of  the  British  and  Roman  encamp- 
ments at  Malton,  by  which  the  positions  of 
various  fortifications,  levelled  down  and  lost 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
are  being  recovered.  A railway  cutting  is  being 
taken  through  this  anciently  fortified  ground, 
and  numerous  burials  and  many  antiquities  have 
already  been  found.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
tho  first  railway  cutting  was  made,  aud  it  has 
been  found  that  two  Roman  burials  were  then 
destroyed,  portions  of  them  having  been  found 
recently.  At  the  same  time  a very  large  British 
stone  cairn  had  been  partially  cut  through,  and 
the  burial  nearly  all  destroyed.  This  tumnlus 
was  30  ft.  in  diameter.  Amongst  the  discoveries 
is  an  urn  of  the  Durobrivian  pottery.  This  um 
is  of  very  delicate  ware,  and  is  exactly  of  the 
shape  figured  in  Wright’s  “ Celt,  Roman,  and 
Saxon,”  p.  120,  left-hand  figure,  top  group,  ex- 
cept that  the  white  enamel  on  the  blue-slatish 
ground  is  a double  or  inverted  zig-zag  pattern, 
instead  of  a foliate  one.  The  urn  was  smashed 
by  the  workmen,  and  a few  fragments  were  lost, 
but  it  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Monkman,  and 
sufficient  has  been  obtained  to  show  the  form. 


^ Estimated  Cost  or  the  New  Works  of  the 
I North-Eastern  Railiv.vy. — It  appears  from  the 
documents  deposited  at  tho  Private  Bill  Office 
that  tho  North-Eastern  new  lines  and  works  are 
estimated  by  Mr.  Harrison  at  392,600?.  of  which 
the  new  station  at  York  will  cost  48,674?.  18s.  6d., 
and  the  laud  to  be  purchased  will  cost  48,674?. 
The  company’s  new  lines  and  works  in  the 
county  of  Durham  will  bo  constructed  on  Mr. 
Harrison’s  estimate,  for  the  sum  of  128,500?. 
The  necessary  bridges  are  computed  to  coat 
30,512?.,  independent  of  the  lock  and  bridge  over 
it  at  the  timber  pond,  Hartlepool  Slake,  which 
will  absorb  2,400?.  The  land  and  buildings  will 
bo  acquired  for  the  sum  of  19,895. 


The  Nottingham  TownImi'eovements. — Those 
street  improvements  are  making  rapid  progreesj 
and  a sale  of  building  sites  in  Market-street  has 
just  taken  place  in  connexion  with  them.  The 
lots  disposed  of  comprised  1,195^  square  yards, 
and  the  amount  realized  was  5,769?.  The  auc- 
tioneer’s estimate  was  5,548?.  The  new  street 
is  50  ft.  wide  at  the  Market-place,  and  55  ft.  at 
the  top,  gradually  opening  out  in  tho  form  of  a 
trumpet-mouth,  to  receive  the  traffic  from  Gold- 
smith-street aud  Sherwood-street.  The  first 
street  improvement  consisted  of  the  removal  of 
Chandler’s-lane  and  ail  buildings  between  that 
dingy  purlieu  and  Bottle-lane.  Tbo  result  at- 
tained here  is  the  formation  of  Victoria-street, 
50  ft.  wide,  giving  an  approach  from  the  east 
end  of  the  town  to  the  Market-place ; and  of 
Queen-street,  40  ft.  wide,  which  affords  a new 
carriage-road  from  Fletcher  Gate  and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets.  The  second  great  improvement  was 
the  widening  of  Lister  Gate.  The  street  has 
been  widened  from  about  25  ft.  to  50  ft.  6 in.  at 
tho  narrowest  point,  and  to  70  ft.  at  the  Broad 
Marsh  end.  The  plans  for  all  these  improve- 
ments, and  others  connected  with  them,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tarbotton. 
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Strike  of  Potters  at  BR.iMPTOX,  near  Ches- 
terfield.— On  Monday  the  whole  of  the  potters 
employed  at  the  Brampton  Potteries,  near  Ches- 
terfield torned  ont  on  strike,  thus  closing  all  the 
works.  The  dispute  between  the  masters  and 
men  arose  as  follows  : — The  men  demanded, 
some  time  back,  an  increase  in  their  wages  for 
the  mannfactaro  of  certain  articles  in  the  trade. 
The  masters,  at  a meeting  last  week,  decided  to 
increase  the  wages  for  pots  Id.  per  score  ; but 
the  men  refused  to  accept  this  unless  a certain 
class  of  earthenware  called  “twelves”  was  in- 
cluded in  the  wage  list  for  smaller  pots,  which  is 
higher  than  that  for  large  sizes.  This  alteration 
would  make  a difference  of  4d.  per  score  pots  in 
the  men’s  favour,  and  consequently  greatly 
increase  the  expenses  of  the  masters.  The 
masters  refused  to  make  the  concession,  and  a 
strike  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  men,  with  a 
view  to  compel  the  masters  to  come  to  their 
terms. 

Prizes  offered. — In  connexion  with  the  ap- 
proaching International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 


Workmem’s  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
niTiON  at  Liverpool. — An  exhibition,  which  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  much  success,  was 
opened  at  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Horsfall,  M.P.  The  exhibition  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  working  men  of  the  city,  and  is 
called  the  Liverpool  Industrial  and  Fine  Art 
Exhibition.  There  are  also  350  contributions 
from  working  men  alone. 

The  Accident  .\t  Beckenham. — The  coroner’s 
inquest  has  elicited  nothing  farther  than  what 
we  have  already  stated  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  bridge ; and  the  jury  have 
returned  a vei’dict  of  accidental  death  ; but  have 
left  “ to  the  engineer  of  the  company,  Mr.  Mill, 
the  consideration  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  streams  and  bridges,  and 
such  matters.”  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  designer  of 
the  bridge  which  fell. 

Proposed  Town  Hall  for  Burton-upon- 
Trent. — The  rapid  growth  of  this  town  now  re- 
quires a more  commodious  public  room  than  the 
town-hall  (which  was  some  time  ago  considered 


the  Society  of  Arts  have  offered  a number  of ; jnaecure,  and  is  now  only  temporarily  supported 
premiums  in  competition.  Amongst  them  the  ' piUars),  aud  a private  meeting  has  been  held 
following  :~For  a half-size  model,  showing  the  [ consider  the  best  means  of  securing  the  erec- 
best  principle  of  construction  for  a tent  for  hor-  j gf  pnblic  rooms.  A report  was  submitted, 
ticultural  exhibitions,  capable  of  being  extended  .^iiich  was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  coromis- 
by  a multiplication  of  the  parts  exhibited — a | gioners  at  their  next  meeting.  It  is  suggested 
prize  of  101.  The  best  transplanting  machine  ' about  12,0001.  should  be  expended;  and 
for  weights  of  eight  tons  and  upwards— a prize  ^jj^t  the  Commissioners  should  borrow  the  money 


of  101.  The  best  transplanting  machine  for 
half-ton  weights  and  upwards  to  two  tons — a 
prize  of  51.  The  beat  method  of  ventilating 
plant  structures,  to  be  shown  by  a model — a 
prize  of  51.  The  best  garden  wheelbarrow  in 
principle  of  constiniction — a prize  of  31.  The 
best  sunshade  for  garden  seats — a prize  of  31. 


upon  the  security  of  the  town  rates. 

Vagrancf  and  Crime  in  Keighley.  — In  a 
leading  article  of  the  Keigidsy  Neivs,  a shocking 
state  of  affairs  in  reference  to  low  lodging-honses 
is  ably  exposed ; and  the  writer  shows  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Board  of  Health 


The  best  guard  for  protecting  yonng  trees  from  either  unknown  to,  or  else  set  at  de  amce 
animals,  in  parks,  orchards,  aud  pleasure-  , lodging-house  keepers  of  Kejg  ey. 

grounds — a prize  of  31.  The  best  instruments  | therefore,  ho  continues,  ® 

forVorking  to  levels  and  slopes  in  garden-ground  ' of  tho  Board  to  put  the  law  m or®®* 

woJ-k-a  prize  of  21.  Earthenware  boxes  for  , T‘^®re  is  no  excuse  for  their  snpmeness ; for  the 
edgings— a prize  of  31.  same  bye-law  entitles  them  to  free  access  to 

I every  room  in  every  lodging-house,  at  all  times, 
Death  of  Dr.  Petrie. — Dr.  G.  Petrie,  the  to  inspect  and  examine  for  themselves.  A single 
author  of  the  “ Round  Towers  of  Ireland,”  has  ! visit  would  convince  them  that  every  considera- 
jnst  died  in  Dublin.  He  was  born  in  1791.  His  tion,  pecuniary,  snuitiry,  and  moral,  requires 
profession  was  that  of  a painter,  but,  as  is  well  prompt  and  energetic  action.”  Keighley,  it 
known,  he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  anti-  ' seems,  is  a sort  of  half-way  house  for  vagrants 
quarian  pnrsuits.  He  edited  tho  Dublin  Penny  ' between  various  large  towns.  Of  eighty-four 
Journal  along  with  the  Eov.  Cassar  Otway.  His  I convictions  from  Keighley,  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
essay  on  the  Round  Towers  received  tho  gold  ! six  were  for  offences  committed  by  tramps  and 


For  the  erection  of  residence  and  offices,  8t.  Cnthbert’a, 
Bedford.  Mr.  Usher,  architect : — 

Dickens £S49  0 0 

Corby 819  12  0 

Day 813  15  0 

Cunvin  793  0 0 

Wenir  & Foster  765  0 0 

For  supplying  and  erecting  cast-iron  palisade  and 
gates  round  Chapel  Field,  Norwich,  aecordinf  to  designs 
Mr.  J.  S.  Benest,  city  architect.  Qaantities  not  sup* 

Sparks  & Co.  £750  0 0 

MurreU ...  635  0 0 

Barnes  666  0 0 

Garrood  & Gower  663  10  0 

Boulton  (accepted)  520  0 0 

For  warehouses  and  shops,  Park-lano,  LiTerpool,  for 
Mr.  James  Radford.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Picton  & Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied 

Denton  £5,895  0 0 

Burroughs  & Son 6,635  0 0 

Tomkinson 6,4-39  0 0 

MuUin..  5,431  0 0 

Jones  & Son 6,4i00  0 0 

Hughes  6,390  0 0 

Urmson  6,316  0 0 

Wiley  ..  6,300  0 0 

Ray  5,218  0 0 

Rome  6,199  0 0 

Martin  (accepted)  6,148  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  eight  model  cottages,  at  Slough, 
Bucks,  for  Mr.  Little.  Qaantities  supplied.  Mr.  William 
Sim,  architect : — 

Liddiard £1,261  6 6 

Caley  1,196  0 0 

Knight  & Son  998  0 0 

Atkina 044  0 0 

Hards  930  0 0 

For  fittings  for  the  Railway  Hotel,  Notting-hill,  for 
Messrs.  Salter  & Marten.  Mr.  T.  Muneey,  architect 

Selleok  £461  0 0 

Moultrie 377  0 0 

Mudd  299  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.-G.  H.  T,— F.  T,  M.-J.  E.  B.— H.  H.— A.  * E.-W.  B.  W.— 
W.  W.— G.  T.— aobscriber.— J.  B.  C.— K.  T.  M.— Inqnlrer.— C.  H.  T.— 
J.  C.— P.  M.— J.  A.-T.  P.  il  — T-  H.  C--T.  C.  S -H.— 

A a— E.  & Sod.— Mr.  8.— Z.— J.  P,— EDijuircr.— 0.  D.  (write  to  hoD. 
lecretary,  9,  Condult-etreet). — Veritas  (ao).— 0.  B,  (aball  bare  atten- 
tion).—G.  8.  (in  type). — J.  P.  W.  (ditto). — C.  B.  A.  (ditto). — Many  com- 
manlcalloni  most  remain  unattended  to  until  next  week. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  girisB 
addresses. 

All  statements  or  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  most  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  aud  address  of  tbs  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


medal  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  about  tho 
year  1837.  He  subsequently  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  military  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which  also 
obtained  its  prize,  in  which  he  showed  that 
works  of  Cyclopean  architecture  remained  in 
Ireland,  the  relics  of  a primitive  race  in  a remote 
age.  Ho  was  afterwards  engaged  on  the  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  sections  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Petrie  also  did  much  for 
the  preservation  of  native  Irish  music,  and  is 
said  to  have  left  behind  him  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  it,  in  great  part  unpublished.  Dr.  Petrie 
was  an  ex-president  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  a vice-president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  a corresponding  member  of  many 
continental  societies. 

Value  of  Property  at  Pimlico. — On  the  22nd 
inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Sessions-house,  before 
the  high  bailiff,  a compensation  case,  “ Shanks  v. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,” 
was  heard,  in  which  a question  was  raised  as  to 
the  value  of  property  at  the  West-end.  The 
claimants,  Messrs.  Shanks,  were  coach-boilders 
in  Great  Queen-street  and  Shaftesbury-terrace, 
Pimlico.  The  latter  premises  were  required  by 
the  company,  and  the  claim  made  was  nearly 
8,OOOZ.  The  premises  were  held  on  lease,  and 
3,0001.  were  asked  for  the  same,  while  tho  wit- 
nesses for  the  company  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  8501.  was  the  value.  About  two  years’ 
profits  were  demanded  for  the  destruction  of  tho 
business  at  Shaftesbury  • terrace,  where  tho 
profits  made  were  about  l,800i.  a year.  Mr. 
Shanks,  one  of  the  claimants,  said  they  could 
get  no  West-end  premises,  and  some  of  the 
wealthy  cusLomera  for  carriages  would  “not  come 
over  the  stones.”  The  business  at  Great  Queen- 
street  had  been  carried  on  in  the  family  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  aud  at  one  time  that 
was  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
admitted  that  property  at  Pimlico  was  increasing 
in  value.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  complained  of 
the  treatment  of  Messrs.  Shanks  by  the  com- 
pany, who  had  made  no  offer.  Mr.  Lloyd  desig- 
nated  the  claim  a monstrous  one,  and  alleged 
that  2,000Z.  would  be  ample  compensation.  The 
jury  gave  a verdict  for  3,8001. 


such  like  vagrants. 

The  Patent  Office  Inquiry. — A final  report 
by  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Hindmarsh  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  reference  to  tho  Patent  Office 
has  been  issued.  They  recommend  that  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Patents  be  abolished,  and 
that  a superintending  officer,  w’ith  a salary  of 
not  less  than  1,5001.,  be  appointed.  They  think 
the  clerks  generally  are  underpaid,  and  they 
recommend  that  the  staff  in  the  specifications 
department  bo  increased.  “ It  is  very  desirable,” 
says  the  report,  “ that  persons  who  occasion 
extra  work  to  be  done  in  the  office  should  be 
made  to  bear  the  expense.  The  only  remedy 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  available  in  the  present 
state  of  tho  law  is  for  the  commissioners  to  make 
a regulation  that  persons  filing  specifications 
shall  pay  the  expense  of  correcting  their  inaccu- 
rate copies,  aud  upon  leaving  their  specifications 
shall  deposit  sums  of  money  by  way  of  security.” 
Tho  expediency  or  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
the  Patent  Office  Museum  is  believed  by  tho 
reporters  to  bo  an  idea  entertained  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  persons,  both  in  town  and 
country,  as  well  as  by  the  scientific  gentlemen 
who  have  already  presented  a memorial  on  the 
subject.  The  museum  ought,  tho  commissioners 
think,  to  ho  in  the  same  building  as  the  Patent 
Office  (it  has  been  exhibited  hitherto  in  South 
Kensington). 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Now  Ready, 

The  TWENTY-THIRD  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER,”  for  the  year  1865,  6ound  in  Cloth, 
price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  "binding  the  Nuinhers,  price 
Two  Shillings  and  Ninepence. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE,  "Gratis. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES  will  be  hound  on 
being  sent  to  the  Ofice,  at  a cost  of  Four  Shillings 
each. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  house  and  shop,  Kingsland,  for  Mr. 
Hide:— 

Wiltshire  £330  0 0 

Bennett  306  0 0 

Tolley,  jun 261  0 0 

For  labourers'  cottages,  at  Twickenham,  Mr.  Moyc, 
architect ; — 

Stonner  £505  0 0 

Ebrem  503  0 0 

Wood  . 


Hauney  . 
Staple  .... 
Wilpen  . 
Donken  . 
Wibble  . 
Neale  ., 


407  0 0 


[Advertisements.] 

CHUBB  V.  GRIFFITHS.  — CAUTION.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  the  hearing,  on 
tho  16th  of  December,  1865,  of  the  above  cause, 
his  Honour  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  granted  a 
decree  making  perpetual  tho  injunction  which 
had  on  the  Ist  of  June  last  been  granted 
against  the  defendant,  restraining  him  from 
selling  under  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  name  any 
Iron  Safes  not  made  by  them,  and  from  affixing 
to  any  Safes  not  of  their  manufacture  platea 
hearing  their  name.  The  decree  also  directed 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  All  persons  are  cautioned  against  sup- 
posing that  such  Safes  as  may  be  found  to  be 
fitted  with  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  are  therefore 
necessarily  Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s 
manufacture,  as  it  is  believed  that  large  num- 
bers of  these  Safes  are  sold  under  false  represen- 
tation, genuine  name-plates  being  removed  from 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  Locks  and  affixed  on  th© 
escutcheon  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Safe,  Dealers  in  second-hand  fire-proof  Safes  are 
particularly  cautioned  against  selling,  as  Messrs. 
Chubb  & Son’s,  Safes  which  are  not  of  their 
manufacture,  and  against  in  any  way  affixing 
their  names  on  Safes  not  of  their  manufacture, 
and  against  allowing  any  Safes  professing  to  be 
of  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  manufacture  to  pass 
through  their  hands  without  the  strictest  exa- 
mination : and  proceedings  in  Chancery  will  in 
all  cases  bo  instituted  when  offences  of  the  same 
or  a like  nature  are  brought  to  notice. — STUART 
& MASSEY,  5,  Gray’s-inn-square,  Solicitoi-s  for 
Messrs.  Chnbb  & Son. 


Feb.  3,  1866.] 
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1 The  Ivjlumcc  of  Improvements  in  Artillery  on 
Human  Habitations. 

Blias  brongLfc  tho 
tcloBCopo  that  the 

moon  is  now  al- 
lotted to  separate 
, and  a map  of  that 
is  in  course  of  pre- 
on  which  it  would 
I denote  such  phy- 
iges  as  have  been 
n recent  times  in 
nic  districts  of  our 
own  planet. 

If  wo  were  to  suppose  the  point  of  view  to  bo 
nreversed,  and  that  observations  could  be  made 
fifrom  a spot  so  far  removed  from  the  earth  as 
kto  permit  distinct  examination  of  its  sarface, 
fr  without  the  means  of  holding  any  direct  com- 
irmnnicatiou  with  its  inhabitants,  it  is  probable 
tlthat  the  marks  which  human  industry  is  now 
nmaking  on  those  portions  of  the  world  which  are 
ii  inhabited  by  civilised  men  would  lead  the  ob- 
Bi  server  to  conclude  that  some  marked  and  striking 
c change  had  occun-ed  in  human  affairs,  aud  in 
tithe  relations  of  mankind  to  their  terrestrial 
s abode. 

If  we  suppose  tho  observations  to  bo  made 
11  from  a point  so  far  distant  that  tho  military 
I movement  of  masses  of  men,  the  smoko  and  tho 
^confusion  of  battle,  the  glare  of  the  nocturnal 
1 illnmination  of  great  cities,  and  tho  frequent  and 
!t  steady  transit  over  the  aqueous  portions  of  the 
3 planetary  surface  of  the  black  clouds  that 
1 designate  the  track  of  ocean  steamers  would  be 
3 but  faintly  visible,  the  attention  would  bo  forcibly 
:•  called  to  tho  long  and  numerous  lines  traced 
s with  geometric  exactitude  over  tho  less  accidonted 
3 parts  of  the  land,  and  evidently  linking  together 
Jthe  various  centres  of  human  activity  by  some 
I new  method  of  communication. 

Another  sign  of  the  present  time,  less  readily 
I intelligible  than  the  growth  of  the  iron  web, 

^ would  be  found  in  tho  gradual  disappearance  of 
;'80mo  of  the  most  ancient  marks  of  the  warlike 
■ character  of  mankind,  tho  fortifications  of  their 
r great  cities.  The  inferenco  to  be  drawn  from 
the  disappearance  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
of  tho  defensive  works  of  the  busy  centres  of  life 
I would  bo  that  an  age  of  peace  aud  amity  had  at 
(length  commenced  upon  earth. 

The  inference  would  bo  natural,  but  it  would 
bo  untrue.  Bat  how  unable  would  any  philosopher 
' who  was  unacquainted  with  tho  whole  state  of 
(the  case  be  to  conceive  that  it  was  the  steady 
increase  in  the  offensive  power  of  military 
engines  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  fortifioa- 
(tions  from  Naples  to  Bombay,  and  that  the 
. castles  of  the  Angevin  monarchs,  as  well  as  the 
defences  erected  since  artillery  first  played  upon 
masonry,  have  been  dismantled,  not  because 
their  protection  was  unnecessary,  but  because  it 
had  become  inadequate. 

Human  abodes  have  two  chief  functions  to 
fulfil, — that  of  protection  fronj  the  elements,  and 
that  of  protection  from  violence,  whether  of  man 
or  of  beast.  The  first  requisite  will  depend 
principally  on  climate,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  rules  the  characteristics  of  building,  architeo- 
turewillhavoa  geographical  or  climatic  character. 
The  second  requisite  will  depend  on  the  nature 


of  the  offensive  power  against  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  guard  j and  it  will,  therefore,  vary 
with  tho  advance  of  physical  science  as  applied 
to  warlike  purposes.  It  will  thus  be  more  essen- 
tially historic  or  chronological.  Thus,  if  wo 
compare  tho  difference  between  early  and  late 
buildings  of  a civil  and  of  a military  character, 
we  shall  be  at  once  struck  with  the  «low 
change  in  tho  architectural  characteristics  of  the 
former  as  compared  with  the  rapid  modification 
of  those  of  the  latter  description  j or  perhaps  it 
may  be  moi’e  accurate  to  say,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  architectural  as  compared  with  en* 
gineering  featux'es.  Our  noblest  and  most 
venerated  sanctuary  has  been  so  faithfully 
preserved  from  the  time  of  tho  Plantagenet,  and 
again  from  that  of  tho  Tudor  dynasty,  that  the 
restorations  effected  by  the  great  architect  of  the 
time  of  tho  Stuart  sovereigns  are  blots  upon  its 
beauty;  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  faithful 
reproduction  of  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
original  artists  that  tho  ablest  architects  of  our 
day  would  consent  to  defend  Westminster  Abbey 
from  the  further  ravages  of  time.  But  tho  walls 
of  Chester,  from  which  the  second  Stuart  king 
looked  down  on  civil  war,  are  now  regarded  only 
as  antiquarian  curiosities ; and  fortifications  of 
far  later  date  bid  fair  to  be  superseded  by  mere 
earthworks. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  tremendous  and  yearly- 
increasing  range  of  projectiles,  and  tho  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  weight  of  guns,  are 
I'ovoluLionising  the  art  of  war.  And  not  only  is 
this  the  case  in  the  tactical  movements  of 
armies,  and  in  tho  actual  shock  of  arms,  but  in 
the  selection  of  strategic  points,  and  in  the 
whole  theory  aud  physiognomy  of  fortification. 
No  wall  will  resist  the  breaching  artillery  that 
sea  transport  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  nor  even 
that  which  command  of  the  means  of  transport 
over  ordinary  roads  will  place  at  the  disposal  of 
tho  assailant.  And  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
difficult  to  find  any  sure  protection  against  these, 
except  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  tho  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Earthwork  linos,  therefore,  and 
casemates  sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  will  be  hence- 
forth regarded  as  the  proper  defences  of  impor- 
tant strategic  points;  and  to  this  must  bo  added 
tho  selection  of  a position  so  far  from  the  sea- 
board as  to  render  shelling  from  floating 
batteries  impossible.  To  cover  dock-yards  aud 
naval  arsenals,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to 
arm  proper  batteries, — whether  fixed  or  floating 
has  yet  to  bo  determined.  But  that  those  great 
military  points,  the  possession  of  which  is 
necessary  to  tho  occupation  of  a country,  wiU  be 
designated  by  such  conditions  as  above  de- 
scribed, there  seems  no  room  to  doubt.  The 
sieges  of  Sebastopol  and  of  Gaeta,  and  numerous 
incidents  of  tho  American  wai*,  furnish  ample 
and  positive  information  in  this  respect. 

Remarks  of  this  nature  may  perhaps  seem  of 
less  practical  value  to  many  English  readers 
than  to  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
scenes  of  recent  warfare.  But  in  the  not  im- 
possible event  of  a European  war,  considerations 
of  national  and  of  personal  security  will  come 
homo  to  every  thinking  man.  The  conditions  of 
attack  aud  of  defence  are  now  changing  with  a 
rapidity  that  is  without  precedent  j and  the  result 
of  the  improvements  which  science  is  daily 
effecting  in  warlike  implements,  is  as  yet  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  history  of  war  hitherto 
Shows  tho  increasing  pi’cponderance  of  ofteusive 
over  defensive  power.  For  a time,  indeed,  we 
have  seen  tho  defence  prevail,  aud  the  science  of 
offence  remaining  stationary.  Such  was  tho 
case  from  tho  time  of  tho  first  enqiloymenb  of 
plate  armour,  as  an  improvement  on  chaiu 
mail.  So  long  as  the  lance  of  the  knight, 
the  axe  of  the  man-at-arms,  and  the  arrow 
of  the  archer,  remained  the  most  formidable 
offensive  weapons,  the  knight  was  safe  in  his 
panoply,  and  could  safely  disregard  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  unarmed  assailants. 


But  as  soon  as  small-arms  made  their  way  into 
military  service,  complete  armour,  ceasing  to  be 
a protection,  became  only  a burden  aud  a dis- 
advantage, and  wo  find  the  jack-boot  displacing 
the  jointed  iron  armour  of  the  legs,  and  the 
riveted  iron  casing  replaced  by  a light  cuirass, 
intended  only  to  turn  aside  the  blow  of  tho 
sword.  At  tho  present  moment  our  naval  arma- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  in  a condition  similar 
to  that  of  the  knight  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  “Jacquerie.”  So  impervious  is  the  casing 
of  tho  latest  iron  ships  to  tho  artillery  at  this 
moment  opposed  to  them,  that  a single  armed 
monster  of  this  description  would  safely  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a whole  fleet  of  those  first-rato  men- 
of-war,  tho  broadsides  of  which  were  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  time  of  Nelson.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  attention  now  given  to  artillery 
will  produce  guns  and  projectiles  able  to  pierce 
the  strongest  iron  shell  that  tho  laws  of  flotation 
will  allow  for  the  sides  of  a ship;  and  so  soon 
as  that  is  certainly  and  pretty  generally  tho 
case,  the  iron  war-vessel  will  bo  laid  aside  for 
tho  same  reason  as  the  iron  armour  of  the 
knight ; but  in  the  mean  time  iron  vessels  are 
an  absolute  requisite  of  national  safety. 

If  England  were  engaged  in  war,  ships  and 
guns  being  what  they  are,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  range  of  projectiles  would  soon  be  felt, 
or,  at  least,  feared,  on  tho  seaboard  of  the  belli- 
gerent countries.  Such  a town  as  Dover  might, 
it  is  true,  find  safety  under  the  guns  of  her 
castle ; but  what  would  be  tho  security  for  such 
a place  as  Brighton  ? A prolonged  war,  under 
existing  conditions,  would  drive  the  mass  of  the 
coast  population  beyond  reach  of  shells  thrown 
from  the  sea ; aud  in  inland  or  continental  dis- 
tricts the  chief  safety  of  a town  would  be  found 
to  consist,  not  in  works  of  circumvallation  or  in 
strength  of  citadel,  but  in  distance  from  those 
detached  forts  which  will  become  tho  keys  of 
of  defence  aud  of  occupation. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  and  one 
that  is  as  startling  as  it  is  novel.  Since  the 
days  of  Van  Tromp,  tho  only  question  that  has 
ever  bean  raised  as  to  the  defence  of  London 
has  been  that  of  resisting  a laud  attack.  The 
tried  experience  and  profound  military  science 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  only  led  him  to 
wish  to  provide  for  tho  case  that  would  arise  if 
an  enemy  were  to  obtain  such  a maritime  supe- 
riority, if  only  for  ashort  period,  as  would  enable 
him  to  throw  a considerable  body  of  men  on  the 
coast.  Tho  plans  discussed  for  the  defence  of 
London  in  such  a case  were  exclusively  milibai'y 
plans.  Nor  was  it  needful,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  make  any  provision 
against  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Thames. 
Field  artilleiy  would  have  been  available  in  such 
a case,  and  any  vessels  that  attempted  to  ascend 
the  river,  even  if  they  were  unopposed  by  naval 
moans,  would  have  been  riddled  by  guns  from 
the  laud,  and  taken  as  in  a trap. 

But  the  case  is  now  widely  different.  The 
efl’ectivo  portion  of  the  fleet — that  is  to  say,  the 
iron  vessels— is  limited  in  number  by  its  enor- 
mous cost.  Tho  naval  strength  of  each  bellige- 
rent in  this  respect  would  be  pretty  accurately 
known.  Now,  supposing  such  a naval  engage- 
ment to  occur  as  should  cripple  our  iron  vessels 
(and  were  they  to  go  into  action  with  their  presenC 
supplies  of  iron  shot  to  meet  the  steel  projectiles 
of  other  nations,  “ cripple  ” would  be  too  mild  a 
word  to  describe  the  result),  where  would  be 
the  defence  of  London  ? Iron  vessels  cannot  bo 
improvised,  neither  can  they  be  resisted  by 
any  but  their  like.  One  iron  vessel  unopposed 
in  the  Thames  would  destroy  Sheerness,  Chat- 
ham, Woolwich,  aud  dictate  its  own  terms  to 
London.  Three  days  of  such  an  invasion  would 
be  more  destructive  than  three  months  of  the 
most  foimidable  invasion  contemplated  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  American  war  has 
given  ns  lessons  on  this  subject  that  we  shall  do 
well  to  heed  in  time. 
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There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  change  in  tlie  conditions  of  human 
abode  n ill  be  a eonsequcnco  of  the  improve- 
ments which  are  now  taking  place  in  artillery. 
Uailways  have  done  much  to  alter  the  mode  of 
city  life,  and  are  likely  to  do  much  more, 
whether  in  scattering  a dense  population  over  n 
district  of  continuous  villages,  such  as  wo  now 
see  rising  in  so  mauy  districts  round  London,  or 
in  connecting  towns  that  may  become  centres  of 
abode  with  those  that  remain  merely  centres  of 
commerce  and  of  business.  The  civil  and  the 
military  features  of  city  architecture  will  become 
more  distinct  and  moro  widely  separated ; and 
the  object  of  the  rulers  of  countries  likely  to 
become  the  theatres  of  war  will  be  so  to  dispose 
the  chief  strategical  points  as  to  offer  no  excuse 
for  bringing  on  an  unarmed  population  the 
horrors  of  a bombardment.  That  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  armies  of  Europe  will  be 
recast,  that  heavy  cavalry  has  become  useless, 
that  greater  rapidity  of  motion  will  be  tbo  chief 
requisite  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  artillery  to  other  anus  will  greatly 
increase,  is  the  opinion  of  men  well  competent  to 
judge  the  subject.  That  the  present  condition 
of  the  art  of  war  is  one  of  transition  there  can 
be  little  doubt ; but  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  artillery  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  has 
already  been  such  as  to  modify  the  old  rules  of 
sieges  and  of  battles,  and  the  degree  to  which 
non-combatants,  a3:d  especially  those  who  arc  ^ 
inhabitants  of  great  cities,  will,  in  the  event  of 
war,  bo  affected  by  this  change,  is  a question  to 
which  it  seems  to  us  that  attention  adequate  to 
its  importance  has  by  no  means  hitherto  been 
directed. 


CHUECH  WAEMING  IN  THE  NOETH. 

One  of  the  most  difiicnlt  tasks  that  fall  to  the 
ai'chitcct’s  lot  is  to  warm  a chnrch  comfortably, 
securely,  at  small  cost,  and  with  due  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  propriety.  • That  a church  should 
be  properly  warmed  is  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much 
importauce  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  as  iu 
the  north,  where,  to  sit  in  a firelcss  building  for 
two  hours,  iu  a hard  frost  and  an  east  wind,  is  a 
penance  even  to  the  strong.  As  a collection  of 
facts  bearing  upon  any  given  subject  is  often  the 
means  of  illuminating  it,  we  give  the  attempts 
at  church-warming  that  have  been  made  by  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens  of  some  of  the 
churches  in  an  archdeaconry  in  our  northeru- 
most  county.  We  must  premise  that  a North- 
umbrian summer  is  locally  acknowledged  to 
consist  of  “ three  hot  clays  and  a thunder- 
storm and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
winter,  variegated  by  bighwiiids,  nipping  winds, 
frost,  snow,  bail,  mists,  and  rain.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  severity  of  climate,  it  is  too  often  the 
practice  to  leave  churches  locked  up  from  the  hour 
they  are  closed  ou  Sunday  ovenings  till  the  time 
they  are  opened  to  bo  swept  out  ou  Saturdays. 
That  they  should  become  under  this  treatment 
the  prey  of  damp,  mildew,  and  mustiness,  ought 
not  to  astonish  anybody.  Ytt  wc  know  this 
fitate  of  things  to  bo  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
most  lamentable,  unaccountable,  and  incuiablo 
marvel.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  of  the  persens 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  shaking  theii'  heads, 
and  turning  up  their  eyes  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
damp  chnrch,  would  thick  of  shutting  up  their 
own  honses  in  the  same  manner  even  for  a few 
months;  they  would  urge  that  everything  in  them 
would  become  mouldy,  ricketty,  mousey,  moth- 
eaten,  or  worm-eaten,  or  otherwise  deteriorated 
in  value  according  to  its  material.  Yet  iu  ninety 
cases  out  of  a hundred,  this  is  the  plan  pursued 
with  churches,  year  after  year,  year  after  year. 
The  grand  mistake  lies  in  the  supposition  that  a 
church  can  be  treated,  in  this  respect,  with  less 
<!are  than  any  other  fabric.  Who  is  not  shudder- 
ingly  familiar  with  the  cold  damp  smell  that 
issues  from  a country  church  as  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  keys,  and  the  duty  of  showing 
it  to  strangers,  pushes  the  door  slowly  back  on  its 
usually  rusty  hinges  ? One  is  apt  to  think  it  is 
the  smell  of  the  dead,  bnried  in  old  times  within 
the  fabric;  others,  more  imaginative,  attribute 
it  to  “ the  decay  of  ages,”  whatever  that  may 
mean ; but,  iu  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  smell  of 
neglect,  or  precisolj’  the  same  smell  that  any 
building  wouldhave  that  wastreatediu  the  same 
manner. 

The  modes  of  church  warming  adopted  in  the 
North  are  very  limited.  The  choice,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  seems  to  be  between  stoves  with 
ascending  flues  and  stoves  with  descending  flues ; 
and  most  preference  is  shown  for  the  former. 


Accordingly  we  find  the  long  black  leg  of  a flue, 
to  which  tbo  stove  appears  the  distorted  foot, 
striding  half-way  across  most  of  the  church 
interiors  wo  have  examined,  while  the  termina- 
tion of  the  flue  on  the  exterior  gives  a caravan 
air  to  that  portion  of  the  edifice  through  which 
it  pierces.  In  some  cases  these  stoves  are  not 
lighted  till  Sunday  morning;  in  others  it  is 
found  Ihat  this  ejuantity  of  heat  is  so  insufficient 
to  dissipate  a week’s  damp  that  they  are  lighted 
on  Saturdays,  when  a good  fire  is  made  up  at 
night,  and  the  edifice  left  to  its  fate,  which,  in 
one  recent  instance,  at  least,  at  Shilbotell,  re- 
sulted iu  the  over-heated  flue  setting  fire  to  some 
woodwork  close  at  hand  about  midnight.  In  this 
case  the  utter  destruction  of  the  church  might 
have  taken  place,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  village  inn  turned  out  its  last 
loiterers  at  that  hour,  and  they,  perceiving  the 
flames  in  the  church,  roused  assistants,  and  put 
out  the  lire.  We  know  of  one  case  only  where 
the  wai'miug  of  a church,  used  only  on  Sundays, 
is  commenced  ou  Fridays.  This  superior  piece 
of  attention  is  practised  at  Pontcland.  The 
I'eason  given  for  the  general  rigid  economy  of 
fuel  in  a coal  county  where  the  price  of  coal 
varies  from  5d.  to  Old.  the  cwt.  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  is  the  same  as  would  be  advanced  in 
less  favoured  districts — the  expense.  Ponteland 
Church  also  caught  fire  not  long  ago,  iu  conse- 
quence of  tho  flue  drying  the  surrounding  timber 
to  ignition  point.  Here  tbe  plan  of  an  under- 
ground furnace  has  been  adopted  from  which  run 
stone  flues  beneath  the  aisles,  having  gratings 
above  them  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  theheat. 
When  the  products  of  combustion  have  passed 
for  some  hours  down  one  aisle,  a door  at  the 
entrance  of  tho  fide  is  closed,  and  another 
opened,  which  directs  it  down  another  flue  laid 
in  another  channel.  Both  flues  terminate  at 
the  same  point ; and  thus,  having  traversed  the 
length  of  the  church,  the  smoke,  Ac.,  escapes 
up  a chimney  built  against  the  tower  the  posi- 
tion of  which,  by  the  bye,  is  so  carelessly  chosen 
as  to  block  up  au  aucieut  Norman  doorway. 

In  Chillingliam  Church  another  plan  is  tried. 
Here  huge  hot-water  pipes  lie  on  the  pavement 
in  the  ambulatory  and  ascend  tho  chancel  stop 
like  a black  sea-serpent  taking  sanctuary.  Tliis 
awkward  arrangement  warms  tho  somewhat 
small  church,  but  is  most  unsightly. 

One  of  the  plans  approaching  nearest  to 
success  is  pursued  at  Lcsbury.  Two  under- 
gi'ound  chambers,  about  5 ft.  square  by  4 ft. 
deep,  have  been  made  iu  this  church, — one 
beneath  the  chancel  pavement,  the  other  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  in  each  of  which  is  placed 
a square  iron  stove,  similar  to  those  used  by 
joiners  and  in  laundries.  From  these,  below 
the  pavement,  proceed  iron  flues,  which  cross 
tho  church  and  discharge  themselves  out  of 
stone-built  chimneys,  ou  the  north  aisle  wall. 
The  steps  leading  down  to  these  furnace- 
chambei*B,  as  well  os  the  long  narrow  beds,  lined 
and  paved  with  stone,  iu  which  the  flues  arc  laid, 
are  covered  with  ornamental  gratings,  which,  of 
course,  present  no  obstacle  to  the  passing  to  and 
fro  of  tbo  congregation,  ^\hen  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  fires  the  person  iu  charge  merely 
lifts  lip  the  gi'oting  over  the  steps  and  de- 
scends, closing  it  again  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  task.  These  stoves  and  flues  can  be  got  up  to 
red  heat,  if  required.  Precaution  is  taken 
against  this  extreme  heat  by  making  tho  flue 
in  stone  when  it  passes  under  pews,  or  near 
other  woodwork.  The  drawback  hero  — for 
there  is  one — is,  that  as  tho  outlets  of  the  flues 
are  on  a low  wall,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
village  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  church, 
they  smoke  in  some  winds. 

At  Eglingham,  the  parish  of  tho  Archdeacon 
of  Liudisfarue,  there  is  a tubular  boiler,  in  a 
kind  of  sbed  built  at  one  side  of  the  chancel, 
whence  proceed  pipes  canyiug  hot  water  along 
the  centre  ambulatory,  below  ground.  The  boiler 
is  supplied  by  a ball-cock  cistern, — which  is, 
however,  filled  by  band  ; and  there  is  a safety- 
valve,  and  every  precaution  against  accident  in 
the  way  of  instructions  to  the  person  in  charge 
to  fill  the  cistern  before  he  heats  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  Still,  it  is  not  conducive  to  a calm 
and  dispassionate  state  of  mind,  whilst  listening 
to  the  sermon,  to  know  that  carelessness  on  this 
attendant’s  part,  or  his  illness,  with  compulsory 
performance  of  his  duties  by  an  inexperienced 
stranger,  might  lead  to  an  explosion. 

On  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s,  Alnwick,  by  the 
predecessor  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
a hot-water  apparatus,  costing  some  hundreds  of 
poirnds,  was  laid  down  by  a metropolitan  firm. 
This  uttej-ly  failed.  Stoves  were  then  tried, 


w'hose  shining  black  flues  ascended  towards  the 
i-oof,  and  then  abruptly  turned  off,  in  elbows,  in 
the  direction  of  the  windows  through  which  they 
passed.  These  wei'e,  of  course,  miserable  eye- 
sores in  a handsome  building.  They  are  now 
superseded  by  tbo  plan  of  lighting  tho  gas  in  all 
tho  floriated  standards  in  tho  chancel  and 
coronm  in  the  nave,  which  gives  the  interior, 
with  its  grand  Munich  window,  a rich  and 
jewelled  appearance ; but  raises  tbo  question, 
whether  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  treat  day  as 
night.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a large  Gill 
stove. 

Elsdon  Church  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  underground  plan  has  been  tried.  This  has 
a heating-chamber  at  tho  angle  of  chaucel  and 
north  transept,  with  a grating  covering  the 
apparatus  up  the  central  ambulatoiy.  As  this 
has  not  been  superseded  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
deemed  moi’e  successful.  But  this  edifice  is  so 
damp  from  overflowing  water-butts  planted 
against  it,  that  all  heating  must  result  in  steam. 

When  the  Norman  church  at  Eock  was  re- 
stored about  ten  years  ago,  tho  difficulty  of 
heating  was  not  grasped  ; but  tho  cold  being  too 
severe  to  be  overlooked,  a small  stove  has  been 
introduced  in  tbo  chancel  aud  another  iu  tho 
vestry,  for  which  two  stone  chimneys  have  been 
built  on  the  most-seen  side  of  the  church.  These 
chimneys  were  at  first  kept  low,  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  public  eye  j but,  not  auswering,  were 
heightened  : os  they  still  did  not  answer,  that  is 
to  say,  tho  smoke  did  not  ascend  them  properly, 
tall  funnels  have  been  added  to  both,  much  to 
the  deterioration  of  tho  general  efl’cet  of  the 
building.  It  is  of  no  use  shirking  tbe  matter. 
Churches  in  severe  climates  must  bo  warmed  : 
tbe  only  question  is,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it  ? It  is  more  economical  to  make  provision 
when  building  or  restoring  than  to  postpone  the 
expense,  aud  have  to  make  a second  work  of  it. 

At  Branxton  Church,  adjoining  l^lodden  Field, 
there  is  a common  ship’s  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave,  with  the  fine  rising  straight  up  from  it, 
as  in  steamboat  cabins,  aud  passing  out  of  tho 
roof.  This  is  not  a plan  of  church-warming  that 
will  recommend  itself  to  any  churchwarden  now- 
a-days.  Edlingham,  too,  of  Saxon  foundation,  has 
a stove  in  front  of  a pillar  in  the  north  aisle,  tho 
pipe  of  which  passes  through  the  roof.  Iu  the 
fine  old  church  at  Norham,  an  open  fire  has 
been  boldly  adopted  at  the  west  end.  There 
are,  however,  two  stoves  with  pipes  in  the  aisles. 
As  far  as  cheeriness  and  warmth  are  to  be  consi- 
dered, there  is  of  course  nothing  superior  to  the 
open  fire  in  a properly-constructed  grate  ; and 
the  line  drawn  between  tbe  ecclesiastical  fitness 
of  these  and  stoves  is  quite  arbitrary.  If  the 
exterior  of  a church  is  to  bo  marred,  as  some 
would  consider,  with  flues  or  chiniueys,  why  not 
fearlessly  make  provision  for  open  fires  at  once, 
with,  pei'haps,  low-hooded  fireplaces  ? 

Bamborough  Church  has  a square  stove  in 
tho  chancel,  and  another  in  the  north  transept. 
The  interesting  Norman  church,  with  its  Early 
Euglish  chancel,  at  Mitford,  is  wanned  with  a 
stove  with  a descending  flue,  placed  midway  in 
the  centre  aisle.  Tho  modern  church  at  North 
Sunderland  has  no  better  expedient  for  warming 
than  a stove  at  the  chancel  arch,  which  leaves 
the  west  end  cold.  Whittingham  Church, famous 
for  its  Saxon  tower,  illustrated  by  E.ickraan,  has 
adopted  the  comparatively  good  plan  of  making 
recesses  in  tho  walls  at  different  points,  for  its 
three  stoves.  One  of  these  recesses  is  ou  the 
north  wall  of  chancel;  another  on  tbe  north 
wall  of  north  aisle  ; tho  third  on  the  south  wall 
of  south  aisle,  near  tho  porch.  This  is  an  im- 
provement upon  tho  rule  of  placing  the  black, 
unlovely  objects  in  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion possible.  Doddington  Church  has  a stove 
exactly  in  front  of  tho  chancel  arch,  with  another 
midway  in  the  nave;  and  Carham  Church,  also, 
gives  tho  ugly  stove  the  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion at  disposal  in  front  of  the  altar  railings. 
Chatton  Church,  restored  withiu  remembrance, 
has  been  scarcely  better  considered,  having  a 
round  stove  in  the  centre  aisle  at  the  west  end, 
and  another  at  the  cast  end  of  north  aisle. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  art  of  church 
wanning  is  at  present  iu  a very  low  stage  of 
development.  But  it  is  a necessity  that  progress 
will  compel  us  to  grapple  wich  aud  master.  The 
hot-water  processes  require  that  the  building 
should  bo  air-tight,  or  the  heating  power  is  in- 
efficient,— a state  of  things  it  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  scarcely  desirable.  IVhcrc,  however,  expense 
is  no  object,  either  for  apparatus  or  for  fuel,  as 
in  the  case  of  St.  Michael’s,  Alnwick,  where  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  pays  all  coats,  and  the 
scheme  is  considei'ed  from  tho  beginning,  aud 
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j:1io  pipes  and  boilers  mado  sufficiently  large, 
and  the  water  heated  sevei-al  times  in  the  course 
fjf  the  week,  this  plan  is  found  to  answer  well. 
'Under  other  conditions  it  is  a failure. 

The  hypocaust-like  approximation  of  the 
underground  furnace  and  flues  is  found  to 
ranswer  tolerably  well  in  many  instances,  al- 
bthough  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  draw- 
ling well  in  some  winds.  Open  fires  in  various 
tparts  of  a church,  with  firebrick  largely  used  in 
htheir  composition,  and  ecclesiastical  appearance 
iiconsidered  in  their  design,  have  not  yet  had  fair 
rtrial.  But,  apart  from  the  contrivance  with 
Iwhich  tho  warming  is  effected,  there  should  be  a 
ixnore  general  recognition  of  the  abiding  need  in 
tour  humid  climate  of  attending  more  studiously 
oto  the  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical  fabrics. 
iNo  church  should  be  shut  up  for  a week  5 and 
Ithore  are  many,  the  situation  of  which  impera- 
itively  requires  that  they  should  be  cared  for 
®very  day. 


THE  TEEASURES  OF  NORFOLK 
ron  THE  “comixg”  portrait  exhibition  at 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  once  extremely  rich  in 
rworka  of  art, — in  early  ages  in  its  cathedrals, 
tits  churches,  and  its  castles,  in  later  times  in 
Hhe  halls  of  its  nobility  and  gentry, — has  been 
deadly  stripped.  Less  than  a century  since,  the 
figrandson  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  the 
jihated  nephew  of  Horace  of  Strawberry-hill,  had 
innot  sold  the  contents  of  Houghton  to  Catherine  of 
KRussia,  shipping  the  Houghton  of  the  first  earl 
oto  the  inaccessible  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg. 
jiLess  than  fifteen  years  since,  Wolterton,  in 
'iNorfoIk,  tho  seat  of  “ Old  Horace,”  has  been 
tstripped  and  van-loaded  to  the  inevitable  ham- 
iimer  that  sounds  so  frequently  and  honourably 
nin  the  great  room  of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson, 
Woods,  in  King-stroet,  St.  James’s,  London. 
lYet,  in  spite  of  such  art  losses,  and  of  others  in 
oart  treasures,  Norfolk  has  not  been  reduced  to 
tits  reputation  in  dumplings  all  the  year  round, 
iiand  its  Leadenhall  Market  supplies  of  turkeys  at 
lUhristmas.  It  has  its  unrivalled  Lynn  cup  and 
: its  noble  Lynn  brass, — one  of  the  very  finest  of 
)i  brasses  to  bo  seen  in  England,  rich  as  England 
.9  is  in  sepulchral  monuments. 

Beyond  its  wealth  in  Mediieval  art,  Norfolk  is 
firich  in  historical  portraits,— portraits  that  will 
r yield  a fair  harvest,  if  rightly  gleaned.  What 
Hhe  county  possesses  in  this  way,  and  will 
i doubtless  send  to  South  Kensington  in  the 
j]  spring  of  the  present  year,— the  Royal  Prince 
X asking,  the  Earl  of  Derby  (the  President  of  the 
i Exhibition)  requesting,  and  his  son,  the  noble 
B member  for  King’s  Lynn  soliciting, — form  and 
5 supply  tho  subject  of  this  communication. 

At  Sandringham,  close  to  the  lobster -washed 
s sands  of  Cromer  (known  in  art  by  the  loving 
I and  careful  pencil  of  William  Collins),  tho  heir 

■ to  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria, — 

“ Of  virtuous  fatlier  virtuous  sod,”* — 

1 has  erected  a palace,  and  is  fast  filling  it  (so 
;•  rumour  runs)  with  works  of  art. 

It  cannot,  however,  bo  expected  that  a hall  of 
’ a young  prince,  both  of  yesterday’s  date,  can  bo 

■ rich  in  early  English  portraits  ; of  Plantagenets, 

! Yorkists,  and  Lancastrians ; of  Tudors  and  of 

• Stuarts ; of  Howards  and  of  Gorings : so  from 

• royal  Sandringham  we  shall  drive  to  noble 
1 Holkham  Hal),  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Norfolk]  no  less  a person  than  Thomas 
1 V illiam  Coke,  second  Earl  of  Leicester  of  tho 
. last  creation. 

Here,  however,  rich  as  Holkham  is  in  works 
I of  art  and  its  woods  with  game,  we  have  no 
“preserve”  of  portraits  to  bag.  We  shall  not 
find  here  a similitude  ad  vivum  of  Mr.  Attomey- 
I General  Sir  Edward  Coke  that  we  should 
“ enter”  for  tho  keen  criticism  of  a Kensington 
■jury  on  a public  day. 

At  charming  Blickling,  near  Aylsham,  we 
should  knock  and  ask  for  the  Vansomer  portrait 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pleas,  Sir  John  Hobart,  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  additionally  interesting 
from  its  costume  j then  wo  should  certainly 
carry  away  the  curious  and  suggestive  full- 
length  portrait  of  Henrietta  Hobart,  Countess  of 
Suffolk — tho  Marble-hill,  Twickenham, — mistress 
oi  George  II.,  and  the  friend  and  correspoudent 
of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough,  of  Swift,  of 
Pope,  of  Gay,  and  of  Horace  Walpole. 

When  at  Fakenham,  or  Rougham,  we  should 
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“ haste,  post  haste,” — (as  the  old  post-bagmen 
were  often  directed  to  haste,  “on  their  lives,”) 
to  Raynham,  tho  seat  of  John  Townshend, 
Marquis  Townshend,  whence,  after  presenting 
a royal  sign-manual  warrant,  countersigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  we 
should  carry  away  (with  Horse  Guards  or  Scot- 
land-yard  force,  if  necessary)  the  whole  of  the 
full-length  portraits  of  eminent  Englishmen  who 
fought  in  the  Low  Country  wars  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James,  taking  extra  especial 
care  of  tho  two  brothers.  Sir  Francis  Tere  and 
Sir  Horatio  Vero. 

While  in  this  neighboui'hood,  wo  should  be 
proud  to  find  anything  like  a traditmial  portrait 
of  our  famous  Lady  of  Walsiughamj  or,  while 
looking  about  us  at  Salle,  -we  should  be  in 
ecstacies  were  we  to  stumble  upon  a genuine 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  or  even  a Boleyn  Viscount 
Roohfort.  Hereabouts  ask  for  “ Quarterly  Re- 
view ” Elwyn. 

At  unfortunate  Windham-haunted  Felbrigg, 
wo  should  be  glad  to  fall  on — by  accident  or 
otherwise — a portrait  of  tho  statesman,  Mr. 
Windham,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  many  distinguished  men ; the  forthcoming 
publication  of  ■whose  ” Diaries  ” promise,  by  the 
samples  we  have  seen,  a treat  for  an  April 
season,  and  an  honoured  place  on  the  shelves  of 
skilled  collectox’S  of  readable  works. 

At  Rougham  once  more,  we  huny,  still  untired 
and  athirst,  for  Houghton  Hall,  the  stone-built 
mansion  of  “ Bob  tho  poet’s  foe,”  prime  minister 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Walpole  portraits  are 
still  here,  and  will  well  repay  a visit,  and  more 
than  a choice  example,  historically  and  bio- 
graphically, for  the  Kensington  exhibition.  Aro 
we  presuming  when  wc  more  than  think  that 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  knowing  what 
the  Builder  is  doing  in  this  way  ? 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  its  size,  6 ft.  10  in.  high 
by  8 ft.  5 in.  wide,  ■we  see  a visionary  van  for 
carrying  to  Kensington,  from  the  hunting-hall 
wo  are  in,  “ The  Hunting  Piece”  by  Wootton,  re- 
presenting Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  horseback,  his 
friend,  Colonel  Charles  (Mrs.  Oldfield’s)  Churchill 
well  seated  on  his  saddle.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
face  is  well  known,  not  so  the  portraiture  of  the 
white  horse  he  is  on,  the  horse  being  no  other 
than  the  actual  horse  “ Chevalier,”  taken  in 
Scotland  in  “the  fifteen”  (1715),  aud  “the  only 
horse  tho  Pretender  ever  mounted  there.”  * 
Special  trains  from  Culloden-Inverness  to  see 
this  pictux’e. 

Then  we  should  mark  for  removal  tho  three- 
quarter  of  Sir  Robert  when  “ secretary  at  war” 
to  Queen  Anne,  a highly-interesting  portrait  by 
Jervas,  and  by  Pope’s  Charles  Jervas  in  his 
happiest  mood. 

Still  “hungry,”  we  should  set  apart,  in  “Tho 
Little  Bedchamber,”  Dahl’s  portrait  of  Catherine 
Shorter,  Sir  Robex't’s  first  wife,  and  tho  mother 
of  the  letter -writer  Horace,  who  has  twice  men- 
tioned this  suggestive  portrait.  In  his  “iEdes 
Walpolianm,”  tho  “ Horry  ” of  Pope’s  “ Lady 
Mary”  calls  it  “an  exceedingly  good  portrait;” 
and  in  his  account  of  Dahl,  in  bis  “Anecdotes,”  lie 
refers  to  it  once  more, — “ In  my  mother’s  picture 
at  Houghton  there  is  great  grace,  though  it  was 
not  Dahl’s  most  common  excellence.”  Portraits 
of  tho  mothers  of  great  men  have  an  unde- 
finable  attraction.  Horace  Walpole’s  affection  for 
his  mother  never  forsook  him  ; seventeen  yeai’S 
after  her  death  he  erected  a statue  to  her 
memory,  in  King  Hemy  VII.’s  Chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey, 

At  Narford,  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  the 
Fountaines  (so  rich  in  old  china  collected  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign),  an  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  knees,  assigned  to  Sir  Antonio 
More,  should  not  be  overlooked ; nor  shoixld  a 
believed-in  Holbein  of  Queen  Anna  Boleyn  be 
passed  over  hastily.  A Sir  Peter  Lely  painted 
De  Grammont  heroine  or  two  may  bo  found,  and 
safely  admitted  as — good. 

And  thus  ends  these  Norfolk  “notelets”  for 
Kensington  use,  or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  fxnend, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  was  used  to  call  his 
really  curious  bits  of  information  be  was  wont  at 
times  to  send  to  the  great  poet,  antiquary,  and 
novelist, — 

“ Some  Nothings  for  Sir  "Walter’s  use.” 

A paragi’aph  or  two  more : — 

Whilst  the  travelling  omx>loySsoi  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum  are  scenting  and  scouring  ducal 
Norfolk  from  north  to  south  aud  from  east  to 
west,  it  should  be  part  of  their  instructions  (for 


• A Description  of  the  Pictures  at  Koughton  Hall 
(Walpole’s  Works,  ii.  211). 
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their  better  information  and  guidance  now  and 
for  others  hereafter)  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  por- 
traits of  “ Noi'folk  worthies,”  of  whose  lineaments 
as  they  lived  we  know  too  little, — men  like  Bishop 
Joseph  Hall  and  Richard  Corbet,  of  Norwich;  men 
like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norw’ich  (“  Eeligio 
Medici”),  and  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  of  Hunstan- 
ton, of  whom  many  wish  eagei'Iy  to  know  more. 
A genuine  likeness  of  Poet-Laureate  John  Skel- 
ton, of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  delight 
more  people  than  his  able  editor,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce ; while  a portrait  of  Phiueas 
Fletcher,  rector  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  would  be 
found  acceptable  to  all  who  love  the  poetry  of 
the  age  of  King  James  I.  A portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Porson,  a native  of  East  Euston,  would  bo 
welcome  to  scholars. 

To  please  elderly  ladies,  Dunham  should  bo 
searched  for  a portrait  of  Cowper’s  Mrs.  Unwin, 
“ Mary  ” of  tho  “ needles,” — death  took  her  at 
Durham.  Norwich  might  be  found  to  contain 
a portrait  of  Henry  Headley,  the  poet  and  editor, 
who  died  there  in  1788. 

Stark  and  “ old  Crome  of  Norwich”  might  be 
noted  usefully  for  other  purposes  than  a London 
exhibition,  which  commences  and  expires  in  a 
London  season.  A chai*acteristic  portrait  of 
William  Wilkins,  R.A.,  architect  of  the  London 
University  and  of  the  London  National  Gallery, 
might  be  noted  as  a native  of  Norwich,  in  Nor- 
folk ; and,  with  all  his  waste  of  space  in  porti- 
coes to  let  and  corridors  and  passages  that  led 
to  nothing,  William  Wilkins  was— a skilled 
architect.  Peter  Cunninghah. 


ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS  IN 
GERMANY. 

Prussia. — At  Berlin  the  Government  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  two  Legislative  Chambei-s  the 
plans  of  a new  Pai’liamcnt  House  for  their  ap- 
probation, and  to  ask  the  Lower  House  for  a 
pecuniary  grant  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 
The  intended  site  is  the  one  hitherto  occupied  by 
tho  Torceloin  Manufactory  in  tho  Leipziger- 
strasse.  Tho  front  buildings  of  that  establish- 
ment aro  proposed  to  be  left  intact.but  to  undergo 
various  alterations,  and  then  to  bo  used  as 
parliamentary  offices ; whilst  a new  erection, 
containing  a hall  of  assembly  for  each  of  the 
legislative  bodies,  is  to  be  built  in  the  garden, 
behind,  but  connected  by  wings  with  the  building 
fronting  tho  street.  The  plans  aud  estimates 
iu  question  are  only  of  a preliminary  nature,  aud 
have  been  made  by  Government  architects  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works.  If  the  proposal  meets  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  Legislature,  experienced  archi- 
tects aro  to  be  sent  to  London  and  Paris  to  study 
tho  arrangements  in  those  cities,  and  to  prepare 
more  elaborate  designs  and  detailed  estimates. 
It  is  stated  that  tho  building  of  the  proposed 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  will  last  five  or  six 
years  ; but  a great  deal  of  water  will  run  into 
the  sea  before  tho  plans  and  estimates  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  foundation-stone  laid.  Tho 
new  Exchange  at  Berlin  is  to  bo  ornamented 
with  a colossal  marble  statue  of  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  tho  work  of  the  artist  HeiT  Siemer- 
ing,  who  has  just  completed  it  by  order  of  tho 
well  - known  Berlin  banker,  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  (the  brother  of  the  late  musical 
composer),  who  makes  a present  of  it  to 
his  fellow-townsmen.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  Exchange  building. 
The  Rauch  Museum  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  be  opened  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  intended 
to  contain  exclusively  the  works  of  that  cele- 
brated artist,  lately  deceased,  in  imitation  of  the 
Thorwaldsen  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  A Paris 
paper,  in  lately  giving  a description  of  the 
building,  and  misled  by  tho  name,  — ranch,  m 
Gorman,  signifying  smoke, — adds  seriously,  “Cu: 
Teutonic  neighbours  can  do  nothing  without 
smoking,  and  have  just  raised  a temple  to  sacri- 
fice on  its  altars  the  inevitable  cigar  and  tho 
cherished  pipe !” 

Cologne. — The  total  receipts  of  the  Domban 
Association,  for  tbe  completion  of  the  cathedral, 
amounted,  in  1865,  to  23-1,000  dollars,  of  which 
106,000  dollars  were  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, 175,000  dollars  tho  proceeds  of  the 
lottery,  50,000  dollars  the  Government  annual 
subvention,  and  3,110  dollars  from  legacies. 
The  committee  have  applied  to  Government  for 
permission  to  get  up  an  annual  lottery  for  nine 
years  more  5 and  if  granted,  they  hope  by  their 
own  personal  exertions  to  make  the  receipts 
amount  altogether  to  250,000  dollars  a year  for 
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the  above  period,  by  which  time  it  ia  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  works  will  be  linally  com- 
pleted, aa  the  estimatea  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion are  still  2,250,000  dollars,  which  ia  just  one- 
half  of  the  sum  that  the  railway-bridge  over  the 
RhiuG  at  Cologne  cost,  the  length  of  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  two  towers  of 
the  cathedral  if  piled  one  on  the  other.  The 
glass  paintings  for  the  two  windows  of  the  cathe- 
dral, — legacies  from  a deceased  lady  named 
Schaafhausen,  and  the  late  President  von 
Wittgenstein, — have  just  arrived  from  JInnich, 
where  they  were  executed.  They  contain 
together  eight  figures  of  saints,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  perfect  models  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass,  which  was  long  supposed  to  have 
been  lost,  but  has  been  now  re-discovered  by 
modern  ingenuity,  and  is  considered  fully  equal 
to  the  glass-paintings  in  any  of  the  old  cathe- 
drals, both  fur  stability  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring. 

Aix-la-Chapillc. — The  Polytechnical  School  at 
Aix-ln-Chapelle,  the  building  of  which  has  been 
commenced,  ia  to  be  finished  by  the  autumn  of 
1868,  The  %7hole  building,  including  the  chemical 
laboratory,  covers  an  area  of  35,101  square  feet, 
all  covered  in  witli  arches  of  solid  masonry.  As 
compared  with  the  extensive  Polytechnic  Schools 
of  the  south  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  tho 
relative  proportions  stand  as  follows  ; — The 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  exclusive  both  of 
the  laboratory  and  of  tho  wing  that  connects  the 
building  with  the  university  of  that  city,  covers 
an  area  of  51,720  Pnissian  sqnare  feet;  tho 
Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsnibe,  33,909;  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Stuttgart,  22,711 ; and  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Vienna,  16,700  ft.  Thus 
it  will  bo  seen  that  the  new  Polytechnic  School 
at  Aix-Ia-Cliapello  is  only  exceeded  in  extent  of 
area  by  tho  establishment  of  a similar  nature  at 
Zurich.  Tho  celebrated  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  university  of  Munich,  Baron  von  Liebig, 
has  been  officially  consulted  as  to  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  fitting  up  the  chemical  laboratory 
in  this  new  institution,  which  is  to  be  called 
“ The  Ehenish-Westphalian  Polytechnic  Sebooi.” 

Sa.rovy. — Tlie  restoration  of  tho  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Dresden,  is  progressing  rapidly,  as 
the  works  have  not  been  hitherto  interrupted, 
owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  weather 
this  winter.  The  new  front  which  is  being  added 
to  tho  original  structure,  and  contains  a double 
portico,  is  88  ft.  in  width,  and  has  now  been 
brought  up  to  such  a lieight  aa  to  admit  tho 
lengthened  roof  of  the  church  being  extended 
over  part  of  it,  whilst  the  rest  will  be  carried 
np  higher,  as  it  is  to  terminate  in  two  towers.  ' 

Subscriptions  are  being  made  among  the  * 

Polish  residents  at  Leipzig  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  stands 
the  monument  of  Prince  Poniatowsky,  who, 
twice  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (October 
18,  1813),  was  eventnally  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  tho  Elster,  on  the  retreat  of  tho 
Trench  army  after  that  decisive  action.  The 
owner  of  the  so-called  Eeichenbach  Garden,  in 
which  the  monnment  was  erected,  being  dead, 
the  ground  has  been  purchased  of  his  heirs  for 
bnilding  purposes  by  speculators,  who  offered  the 
monument  for  sale  to  tho  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
but,  as  he  Las  declined  to  purchase  it,  the  Poles 
are  taking  the  matter  in  hand  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  deceased  prince,  whose 
name  is  written  on  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  their  countiy’s  history. 

Bai'artfl. — The  subscriptions  that  are  being 
made  for  tho  erection  of  a second  Protestant 
church  at  Munich  have  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Amongst  the  latest  donations  received 
is  one  of  l,0(J0  llorins  from  tho  venerable  ex- 
King  Ludwig  I. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  GIBSON,  SCULPTOR. 

The  north-east  wing  of  Trafalgar-squaro, 
Chnring-cross,  in  London,  may  well  go  into 
mourning.  In  the  December  of  the  year  so 
newly  closed  died  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  presi- 
dent of  tho  li'.yal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London, 
who  dedicated  and  devoted  a life  of  many  vears 
to  Italian  art,  working  with  the  Devonshire 
strength  and  soul  within  him  to  the  seemingly 
hopeless  task  of  reviving  an  extinct  race  of 
“Virgin  and  Child”  painters,  of  “Crucifixions” 
and  “Entombments."  “The  genius  and  the 
faculty  divine  ”*  (clever,  accomplished,  and  re- 

* tN'orclswortt,— “ How  many  are  the  roets  that  are 
sown  by  Nature,”  &c. 


solute  as  he  was)  were  not  within  him.  And  now 
this  January  of  1866  has  brought  the  intelli- 
gence, not  unexpected,  that  fair  Italy  has  taken 
from  among  us  a great  English  scnlptor, — born 
an  artist, — trained  in  academies  and  schools  to 
be  a sculptor,  and  in  Lis  way  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten,— a man  who  gave  his  “ nights  and  days  ” 
— ^not  to  Addison  and  Steele,  or  Shakspeare  and 
Milton — but  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  to  Canova, 
Flaxmaii,  and  Thorwaldsen ; and  has  left  behind 
him  many  statues  that  will  long  remain,  in  con- 
ception aud  cxcciation,  monuments  of  reproduc- 
tive and  re-heated  or  revived  art.* 

Caernarvoned-Conway,  in  North  Wales,  was 
tho  birth-place  of  Gibson.  Tho  three-plumed 
principality  had  done  nothing  for  art — through 
her  LlewelynSjher  Fiuellius.aud  high-born  Hoels, 
her  Morgans  and  her  Wynnes,  until  she  gave 
birth  amidst  her  mountains  and  her  beacons  to 
Richard  Wilson,  our  English  Claude.  Since  then 
poetic  Wales  can  justly  boast  of  giving  birth  to 
‘ Gibson  of  Rome,”  as  he  loved  to  be  called 
though  “ Gibson  of  Wales,”  a like  unregistered 
distinction,  was  always  dear  to  his  heart. 

John  Gibson  was  born  in  1790,  at  Gyffin,  near 
Conway — the  son  of  William  Gibson,  gardener, 
of  the  parish  of  Gyffin,  and  Jane  Roberts,  bis 
wife,  lie  was  baptized  on  the  19bh  of  June  in 
that  year.  His  age  at  his  death  is  therefore 
easily  calculated.  The  art  of  scnlptore  is  a 
' healthy  ocenpation. 

[ From  Wales  ho  made  his  way  to  Liverpool 
, tlu'ough  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  his  father’s 
' master,  a Griffiths  of  good  family.  In  princely 
Liverpool  ho  was  apprenticed — like  Chantrey,  at 
, Sheffield,  before  him — to  a carver  in  wood  (or 
cabinet-maker,  or  ctwver  and  gilder).  His 
, masters’  names — such  minntia)  well  merit  pre- 
, servation — were  Messrs.  Southwell  & Wilson. 

I While  an  apprentice,  tho  sculptor-to-be  of 
“ The  Tinted  Venus,"  ia  said  to  have  modelled  in 
; wax  a figure  of  “ Time,”  with  the  usual  atfcribntes 
■ assigned  to  that  allegorical  old  gentleman,  who 
has  been  found  in  running  a race  with  man 
not  to  bo  “ subject  to  any  contingencies.” 

I A love  of  nature,  of  infancy  and  inuocency, 
was  innately  pare  (as  from  a fountain  head)  in 
our  great  sculptor.  A little  anecdote  will  illus- 
trate wlint  wo  say.  When  Gibson  was  day  and 
night  at  work  on  the  statue  of  Her  Majesty  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  wsis  frequently  at  “ oar 
palace,”  and  sauguine  friends  would  twit  him 
touching  a “knighthood”  near  at  hand.  That 
' Gibson  coveted  knightliood  none  of  his  friends 
believed.  Whatever  expectations  they  may  have 
had,  came  soon  to  an  end.  A pretty  little  prin- 
cess of  the  blood,  an  “Alice  Maud,”  or  an  “Helena 
Augusta,”  or  a “ Louise  Caroline,”  or  a “Beatrice 
Mary  Victoria,”  came,  like  one  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s  children,  all  nature  and  art,  into  the 
room  to  see  “ our  Phidias  ” at  work.  The 
sculptor,  delighted  with  what  he  saw,  snatched 
(Hector  like)  the  little  Astyanax  to  his  arms  and 
kissed  the  child.  Exit — etiquette  outraged — 
sculptor  Gibson  from  “our  palaces”  at  St.  James’s 
and  Pimlico,  and  our  castles  of  Windsor,  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  for  evermore. 

Nollekens’s  John  Thomas  Smith  justly  boasted, 
during  a long  life,  that  he  had  been  patted  on 
the  head  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  kissed  by  blue- 
stocking Mrs.  Montagu.  We  do  not  believe  for 
a moment  that  so  great  a lover  of  art  os  her 
Majesty  is  well  known  to  be,  had  aught  in  the 
world  to  do  with  tho  anecdote  we  mention. 

hile  in  Liverpool,  his  skill  aud  enthusiasm 
attracted  the  attention  of  Washington  Irving’s 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Roscoo.  The  Chantrey- 
statued  Roscoo  called  the  attention  of  Michel- 
angelo Tuylor  to  young  Gibson,  and  with  this 
result,  that  Liverpool  was  left  (1818)  for 
London.  Nollekens  and  Flaxman,  and  Chantrey 
(with  his  Lichfield  Children,  and  Lady  Louisa 
Russell  fondling  a Bird),  were  then  the  leading 
sculptors  in  London. 

From  London,  with  “letters  of  introduction,” 
and,  better  (perhaps)  still,  with  “letters  of. 
credit,”  ho  made  his  way  (1820)  to  Rome.  In  . 
the  Eternal  City  lie  drank  deeply  of  the  “ unde- 
filed  well,” — acquired  the  friendship  of  Canova, , 
aud  the  approbation  of  Thorwaldsen, 

Such  approval  called  tho  attention  of  the  late 
princely  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  then  modest 
studio  of  the  hardworking  and  enthusiastic  aud 
still-improving  sculptor.  A commission  was  the 
result, — tho  “Mars  and  Venus”  in  marble  known 
and  admired  by  all  who  know  Chatsworth. 

Vfilkie’s  “Reading  of  the  Will” — King  of 
Bavaria  loved  art,  and  a commission  to  Gibson 
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j followed.  The  name  of  Gibson  as  a great 
I English  sculptor  is  held  in  high  esteem  in 
! Munich, 

I In  his  thirty-second  year  onr  Praxiteles  from 
Wales  was  seen  in  Rome  by  that  fine-souled 
and  noble  - minded  English  gentleman,  Sir- 
George  Beaumont,  tho  friend  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  of  Chantrey  and  of  Wilkie,  whoso  - 
proffered  gift  of  bis  pictures  to  the  nation  was 
the  splendid  bribe  that  led  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Angerstein  Collection  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What  so- 
correct  a judge  (who  could  not  bo  mistaken  and 
would  not  lie)  thought  of  Gibson  at  this  time 
(1822)  he  expressed  in  a letter  from  Romo  to 
Chantrey.  The  words  are  remarkable  : — 

“I  have  given  a commission  to  Gibson;  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  great  merit,  and  his  com- 
position, I think,  will  please  you.  He  is  modest 
aud  assiduous,  with  much  taste,  and,  I think,, 
will  do  us  great  credit.” 

“ Us,”  means  England.  Was  Sir  George  mis- 
taken ? 

A enthusiast  in  his  art,  ho  was  wrapt  up 
in  his  art.  Conceptions,  in  no  way  «iisconceived, 
crowded  his  thick-coming  fancies,  until  he  be- 
came afraid  at  times  of  losing  the  shadow  of  his 
well-earned  reputation.  Yet  his  name  was  well 
known  within  and  without  Somerset  House,  in 
London,  where  the  bust  of  Michelangelo  does 
now  unnecessary  work  (yet  we  would  not  remove 
it).  In  1833,  the  Royal  Academy  admitted  him 
an  A.R.A.,  aud  in  1836  a full  Royal  Acade- 
mician. 

Works  that  more  than  justified  bis  election 
followed  quickly.  His/rst  statue  of  Huskisson  (in. 
the  St.  James’s  Cemetery,  at  Liverpool)  pleased 
better  judges  than  Liverpool  men.  His  second 
statue,  of  the  same  statesman  (of  bronze,  and 
9 ft.  high),  confirmed  his  reputation.  His  thirds 
at  Lloyd's,  in  London,  is  liked  by  tho  worthies 
there. 

Pleased,  but  not  satisfied,  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  he  was  about,  he  returned  to 
“Sappho”  and  “Aurora,”  and  “Hebe”  and 
“ Proserpine  ” — 

“ All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air,” 

and  to  “ The  Hours  and  Horses  of  the  Sun,”  but 
quitted  them  quickly  for  more  remunerative 
“ portrait-statnes.”  Dead  men  find  means  for 
artists  to  live. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  happily  seen  to  advantage  in 
the  “ London  International  Exhibition  ” of  1862 . 
His  marble  “Venus,”  coloured  or  tinted,  at- 
tracted admirers  and  approvers  of  all  kinds, — 

“ For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve," 
Viewed  in  any  light,  and  by  any  theory,  tho 
“Tinted  Venus”  of  our  island-born  Gibson  is  a 
fine  statue, — a seaborn  goddess  in  “antique’^ 
born  thi'ce  thousand  years  after  her  time.  Mr. 
R.  Btrthon  Preston  was  in  1862  the  much-to-be 
envied  owner  of  this  noble  work  of  art. 

Flaxman  kept  aloof  from  attempting  a 
“ Venus.” 

Gibson’s  full-length,  7 ft.  high,  standing  statue 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  north  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  has  many  merits.  All  who  love 
art,  all  young  men  who  study  art  as  a profession,, 
should  contrast  Gibson’s  “ Peel,”  with  its  com- 
panion statue  of  “ Canning,”  by  Chantrey.. 
Merits  and  defects  are  obvious  in  both  — wo 
prefer  the  Canning. 

Tho  portrait-statne  of  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  is  a fine  example  of  modern  art  that 
will  survive, — barbarous  Huns,  and  Gotha,  and 
Vandals  allowing.  The  tints  are  introduced  with- 
taste,  and  the  statue  has  that  “lion -port” 
which  ’speaks  a queen. 


TEE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STYLES : 

EARLY  ENGLISH. 

The  round  arch  Norman  style  had  undoubt- 
edly attained  in  England,  in  its  later  days,  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  elaborateness,  both  in  combi- 
nation of  constructive  forms  and  in  decoration  : 
these  are  leading  characteristics  of  the  Early 
English  style  that,  immediately  succeeding  ir, 
remained  imbued  with  much  of  the  characteristic 
Norman  feeling,  and  in  many  respects  was  but  a 
heightening  and  a refinement  of  already  declared 
Norman  motives  and  tendencies;  and  yet  there 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  been  a more  sudden 
and  complete  change  of  style  in  any  art  than 
signalised  the  translation  or  transformation  of 
Norman  into  Early  English.  It  may  well  have 
been  that  eyes  accustomed  so  long  ta  the  nu- 
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merous  and  grand  examples  of  Norman  interiors 
with  their  spacious  spans,  their  broad  arches, 
their  long  lines  of  even  columns  or  columnar 
piers,  and  horizontal  stretches  of  super-imposed 
and  well-distinguished  stories,  were  not  prepared 
at  once  to  break  with  all  the  ties  and  traditions 
of  their  national  experience  j and  so  the  new  ar- 
chitecture remained  an  architecture  of  stories 
rather  than  of  compartments,  of  broad  openings 
or  groups  of  openings,  rather  than  narrow  ; and 
while  the  novelty  of  the  pointed  arch  was  freely 
introduced,  the  consequent  requisites  of  tho- 
roughly revised  proportions  and  distributions  to 
accord  with  its  genius  were  repudiated  entirely 
or  timidly  tolerated,  or  degraded  by  a compro- 
mise that  deferred  a change  that  should  have 
been  allowed  at  once.  The  Norman  style  itself 
■seems  to  have  made  some  attempts  to  retain 
position  by  assimilating  certain  cardinal  innova- 
tions. The  prime  proportional  modification  of 
.giving  a preponderance  of  height  to  the  pier 
arches  and  openings  as  compared  with  the  height 
•above,  was  adopted  with  more  boldness  than 
well-stndied  effect  and  happy  result  at  Glouces- 
ter ; and  at  Oxford  Cathedral  we  sec  the  same 
attempt  in  another  and  rather  curious  form, 
where,  instead  of  the  triforium  story  being  lifted 
up  above  the  summits  of  the  more  lofty  piers, 
it  is  left  in  position,  aud  the  cylindrical  piers 
push  upwards  and  past  it,  absorbing  its  proper 
divisions,  and  so  leaving  the  story  to  take  bear- 
ing  as  best  it  might  on  the  sides  of  the  invading 
and  intrusive  cylinders. 

Bub  the  new  movement  admitted  of  no  per- 
manent or  extensive  compromise  ; in  a very  few 
years  the  mighty  round  arch  style  that  had 
covered  England  in  the  space  of  a century  with 
monuments,  that  have  such  important  represen- 
tatives surviving  to  this  very  day,  camo  to  an  end 
as  a style  either  of  perfected  or  progressive 
development,  and  new  fashions  reigned,  and 
reigned  absolutely,  in  its  stead. 

The  characteristics  of  the  new  style  that  were 
sufficient  to  cast  all  that  was  retained  of  tho  old 
into  obscurity,  if  not  oblivion,  are — 

1.  The  substitution  of  tho  pointed  for  tho 
■round  arch,  all  but  universally. 

2.  The  largely  indulged  affection  for  raai-ble 
pillarets  and  shafts,  attached,  free,  and  clustered, 
and  even  an  exaggerated  preference  for  slender 
proportions  in  placo  of  tho  antecedent  thick- 
set. 

3.  A more  refmed  feeling  for  appropriateness 
and  delicacy  in  the  profile  of  mouldings  espe- 
•cially  displayed  in  the  numerously  elaborated 
suites  of  archivolts,  and  with  a marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  mouldings  of  the  Attic  base,  both 
for  bases  and  circular  capitals. 

4.  Supercession  of  proper  Norman  decorative 
mouldings  by  restriction  to  one  or  two  types  — 
the  dog-tooth,  &c.,  supplemented  by  an  entirely 
novel  style  and  type  of  sculptural  foliage  lavished 
npon  capital  and  corbel, — the  so-called  stiff-leaf, 
.properly  stiff-stalk  aud  lobed  trefoil  foliage. 

Tho  extent  aud  suddenness  of  this  transforma- 
tion were  dne  first  to  a quick  inrush  of  architec- 
tural ideas  and  models  from  continental  districts, 
-where  the  art  had  made  progress  far  in  advance 
of  disordered  and  retarded  England  ; and  then  to 
tho  fact  that  the  resources  and  organization  and 
self-confidence  of  England  had  advanced  so 
rapidly  within  a very  few  years,  as  to  be  able  to 
leap  at  once  to  almost  tho  foremost  line  of  archi- 
tectonic advance,  and  at  least  assert  for  itself  a 
proper  action  upon  all  that  it  adopted,— au 
action  of  reserve  as  to  how  much  of  its  old  tra- 
ditions it  still  chose  to  stand  by, — an  action  of 
taste,  when  we  may  not  rather  say  caprice  as  to 
what  changes  it  would  make  in  its  adoption, 
and  what  combinations  of  the  remotest  models 
it  should  be  pleased  to  make  essay  of,  and  hold 
hard  on  by. 

As  regards  tho  pointed  arch,  it  had  been 
already  not  merely  invented  and  adopted  in 
Franco,  but  employed  with  such  consistent  aud 
instinctive  feeling  for  its  artistic  value  and 
import  as  .pronounced  it  the  key  and  character- 
istic of  a proper  style.  Our  predecessors  in 
arcliiteoturai  archa:ology  were  wont  to  make 
large  excursions  ai-ound  the  question  of  the 
invention  of  tlio  pointed  arch,  as  their  central 
s\ibject  of  curiosity  ; and  this  general  galloping- 
ground  still  exercises  some  adventurous  spirits, 
ever  greeting  each  other  as  they  return  but  to 
take  a fresh  departure,  with  confident  annuncia- 
tions of  “ Lo  here  ! lo  there  !”  It  may  be  feared 
that  it  is  past  hope  for  us  to  be  enabled  ever  to 
point  out  “with  finger  straight”  the  one  dis- 
covery that  would  go  to  tho  root  of  the  matter, 
— tho  one  nian  of  genius  who  first  penetrated 
so  happily  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 


motive  of  tho  pointed  arch,  and  gave  it  such 
monumental  enunciation  that  thereafter  its  indi- 
viduality of  life  was  secure,  and  it  opened  out 
safe  for  ever  upon  the  clear  progressive  develop- 
ment which  has  made  it  a glory  and  a decora- 
tion for  the  world.  It  is  something  that  wo  are 
able  to  limit,  by  not  too  lax  a cordon,  its  geo- 
graphical and  historical  place  in  the  north-west 
province  of  France  and  in  tho  twelfth  century. 

With  respect  to  general  origin,  the  pointed 
arch  had  many,  and  independent.  It  occurs 
casually  in  such  instances  as  in  the  interlacing 
of  Norman  circular  arcades.  A more  important 
though  in  itself  equally  casual  evolutiou  of  the 
pointed  arch  occurs  in  the  frequent  early  form 
of  vaulting  a square  compartment  with  semicir- 
cular diagonal  groins.  As  the  width  of  such  a 
compartment  is  less  than  its  diagonal,  which 
measures  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  the 
transverse  arch,  being  of  equal  height  and  not 
stilted,  will  necessarily  come  out  as  a pointed 
arch.  Hence  tho  transverse  arch  in  so  many 
examples  of  sexpartite  vaulting  shows  a point, 
and  pointed  also  by  tho  same  consequence 
are  the  arches  of  tho  clerestory  wall  or  nook 
moulding. 

The  like  impending  alternative  of  a stilt,  threw 
a reluctant  architect  upon  the  pointed  arch  in 
exigences  where  the  height  of  an  arch  of  narrow 
span  was  required  to  range  in  line  with  that 
of  one  broader,  as  on  Suger’s  faijade  of  St.  Denis, 
or  in  the  closely-set  spacing  at  turn  of  an  apse 
in  contiunation  of  the  wider  parallel  columns  of 
choir  or  nave. 

Not  to  forget  such  a case  altogether  it  must 
be  set  down  that  undoubted  instances  occur  in 
which  the  pointed  arch  is  applied  constructively 
from  a recognizable  appreciation  of  its  special 
value  and  function  in  construction;  though  of  a 
truth  contrary  examples,  where  the  round  and 
pointed  arch  ought  in  constructive  propriety  to 
change  places,  are  quite  as  abundant.  Then 
tho  spii'it  of  ornamentation  was  alert  to  avail 
itself,  at  any  moment,  of  an  effective  and 
piquant  contrast  for  no  better  reason  than  has 
suggested  to  architects  of  all  time  the  inter- 
change of  angular  and  segmental  pediments 
over  windows.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  be  as 
recondite  a problem  how  the  pointed  arch  ever 
could  have  escaped  iuveution,  as  how  it  ever 
came  to  be  invented.  It  was  a very  difi’erent 
matter  to  recognise  the  grounds  of  natural  ex- 
pressiveness in  the  form,  aud  to  set  original 
examples  of  the  most  important  developments  of 
the  noble  and  prolific  germ. 

Much  of  this  progress  had  already  been 
realized,  as  we  have  said,  in  France  when  Early 
English — or  English  Pointed  architecture  of  any 
kind  as  yet  was  not ; and  tho  play  and  variety  of 
the  new  form  had  been  already  largely  drawn 
upon  for  architectural  effects.  These  are,  indeed, 
iuexhaustiblo  in  skilful  hands — how  liable  to 
abuse  in  unskilful  there  are  examples  enough  to 
show,  without  quitting  Mediceval  times  to  draw 
disparaging  comparisons  with  our  contemporary 
revivalists.  Semicircular  arches,  whether  de- 
tached or  concentric,  differ  from  each  other  but  in 
scale,  not  in  proportions ; and,  as  we  have  seen, 
those  which  differ  in  span  can  only  range  in 
height  by  eleemosynary  stilting.  The  pointed 
arch  has  infinite  variability  of  proportion  between 
span  and  height  available  either  for  play  or  conve- 
nience ; nay,  in  systems  of  subarcuation  or  suites 
of  mouldings,  each  successive  arch  varies  in  pro- 
portion from  the  next,  because  the  increments 
or  diminutions  of  breadth  and  height  are  of 
necessity  unequal,  and  thus  each  internal  arch 
becomes  by  the  easiest  of  all  gradations  more 
and  more  acute. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  a word  or  two,  even 
if  digressively,  to  the  organic  nature  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  those  forms  of  which  the  ele- 
ment is  a simple  arc  of  a circle,  independently 
of  stilt  or  of  that  approximation  to  the  horse- 
shoe that  results ’when  tho  arcs  approach  each 
other  more  nearly  at  the  base  than  at  some 
other  point  intermediate  between  ba-so  and  apex. 
Fortunately  for  architecture  this  latter  variety 
of  arch  has  all  but  escaped  the  notice  of  the  | 
traffickers  in  novel  and  startling  ornamentation. 
Such  arches  may  bo  defined  as  arches  of  which 
tho  arcs  are  struck  from  a centre  above  the 
level  of  their  bases  ; aud  another  variety  is 
produced  when  the  centre  is  below  that  level. 
These  are  of  much  more  frequent  application 
and  admissible  applicability,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  follow  the  same  laws  of  variation  as  tho 
intermediate  and  more  legitimate  class  that  are 
struck  fi-om  centres  upon  the  level  of  tho  base, — 
or,  as  we  had  better  say, — the  springing.  All 
possible  varieties  of  such  arcs  lie  between  the 


point  of  spring  and  the  apex  of  the  quadrant  of 
a circle.  The  double  quadrant  is  a semicircle  ; 
the  double  quadrant  less  any  portion  by  tho 
apex  gives  a pointed  arch,  and  all  possible,  any 
conceivable  or  optional  number  of,  pointed  arches 
of  the  class  defined,  fall  into  orderly  sequence 
within  the  limits  of  the  point  of  springing  and 
the  apex  of  the  quadrant.  The  limb  that  mea- 
sures two-thirds  of  the  quadrant  from  the  point 
of  springing  is  the  side  of  an  equilateral  spherical 
triangle,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  of  an  equilateral 
pointed  arch.  This  figure  has  the  merit  that 
commends  itself  to  all  moderate  geometricians 
of  being  tho  most  easy  of  all  others  to  draw.  It 
is  held  that  the  Medimvals  attached  some  special 
symbolical  value  to  its  tri-nnity  ; a point,  as  far 
as  we  ore  aware,  quite  destitute  of  documentary 
confirmation,  though  it  may  be  well  founded, 
nevertheless.  Practically,  the  equidistance  of 
points  of  springing  from  each  other  and  from 
apex  tells  but  indistinctly  in  an  open  arch,  and 
would  infallibly  be  lost  altogether  unless  taken 
upon  one  highly  and  chiefly  conspicuous  line  of 
extrados,  intrados,  or  axis  of  most  distinct  inter- 
mediate moulding.  For  in  a combination  of  con- 
centric lines  tlio  equilateral  triangle  has  but  a 
single  opportunity ; of  every  ai*c  without  it  tho 
interval  of  points  of  springing  will  be  in  excess 
of  that  to  tho  point  to  the  apex;  and  of  every  arc 
within  it  there  will  also  be  inequality,  but  with 
the  difference  the  other  way. 

Apart  from  the  convenience  of  the  designer 
and  indulgence  to  tho  idleness  of  the  draughts- 
man, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  real 
architectural  value  attaches  to  this  figure.  We 
are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  true 
sites  of  the  expressive  power  of  the  pointed  arch 
are  to  bo  sought  elsewhere,  and  in  another  man- 
ner, than  blind  grasping  at  casual  coincidence  or 
unreasoning  reliance  upon  mystical  analogies 
that  never  pretended  to  bo  rational.  The  most 
promising  attempts  would  probably  be  made  by 
adjusting  total  height  aud  span  by  definite  pro- 
portion, both  in  tho  clear  opening  and  with  tho 
inclusive  group  of  mouldings  ; and  then  again  by 
making  the  height  of  the  points  of  utmost  swell 
proportionate  to  entire  height,  and  the  breadth  of 
interval  hero  proportionate  to  interval  at  spring- 
ing. We  are  bound  to  observe  and  study  nature 
at  first  baud  in  art  as  much  as  iu  science  ; and 
if  wo  neglect  nature  to  fly  to  dim,  traditional 
canons,  we  shall  make  tho  same  mistake  as  the 
Medirovals  themselves,  who  neglected  the  stars 
to  pick  out  an  astronomy  from  the  system  of  the 
false  Aristotle  or  the  still  falser  Areopagite. 

The  constructive  value  of  the  pointed  arch 
ouly  received  its  duo  acknowledgment  when 
sexpartite  vaulting  was  given  up  at  once  and  for 
ever ; in  this  system  tliere  lay  the  essential 
incongruity  that  it  was  pi-ecisely  iu  tho  arch 
of  widest  span,  the  arch  across  the  diagonal, 
that  the  serviceability  of  the  pointed  arch  for 
relieving  dangerous  flatness  at  the  crown  was 
rejected,  while  it  was  applied,  if  at  all,  to  the 
narrower  transverse.  In  tho  form  of  quadripar- 
tite vault  tliat  took  its  place,  the  section  either 
way  gave  a pointed  arch.  When  this  change 
was  made  there  was  revealed  more  distinctly 
than  ever  the  natural  affinity  of  tho  pointed 
arch  to  lofty  proportions.  This  was  of  vital 
importance  when  the  Compartment  was  irre- 
sistibly extruding  the  principle  of  the  Story ; 
albeit  there  may  bo  reason  to  think  that  the 
harmonies  of  the  broadest  proportions  of  which  the 
pointed  arch  is  susceptible  have  in  consequence 
failed  to  be  worked  out,  unless  in  few  exceptional 
cases. 

What  progress  had.  already  been  made  in 
France  in  the  new  development  cannot  bo  better 
exemplified  than  in  two  munumentsof  Champagne, 
in  the  Church  of  Notro  Dame  at  Clnllons,  and 
iu  tho  altered  Church  of  St.  llemi  at  Ilheims, — 
a monument  of  alteration,  displaying  as  much 
genius  as  tho  original  construction  at  Chalons, — 
both  dating  nearly  at  tho  same  time,  both  as 
early  as  A.D.  1157 — 1183.  In  both  the  beauty 
and  tho  value  of  tho  pointed  arch  are  con- 
spicuously declared  and  displayed  ; in  both  the 
specific  verticalily  of  com2>letcd  Gothic  is  accen- 
tuated and  announced;  and  thus  n full  melody 
is  completed,  upon  the  theme  of  which  the  key- 
note had  been  already  struck  by  Suger  at  St. 
Denis  in  A.D.  1111. 

Of  these  remarkable  churches  there  may  bo 
more  to  say  hereafter ; enough  at  present  that 
we  have  full  in  view  the  immediate  scarce  from 
whence  came  in  the  gi’and  revising,  not  to  say 
subverting  influence,  that  changed  the  entire 
theory  of  construction  and  half  the  decorative 
aspect  of  English  architecture. 

A reservation  is  made  iu  the  last  clause,  for 
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tHore  is  another  aspect  of  decoratire  Early 
English  that  carries  ns, — unless  ■we  are  much 
mistaken, — in  a far  different  direction.  Wo  do 
not  hesitate  to  connect  the  lavish  employment 
of  decorative  Purheck  marble  pillaretsin  England, 
■with  the  Italian  models  of  ■which  the  Cathedral 
at  Pisa  ■was  the  great,  the  much-marvelled, 
example.  This  great  structure  was  commenced 
as  early  as  A.D.  Iu63,  and  the  persistency  of 
the  style  is  shown  by  its  continuation  in  the 
baptistery  adjacent  and  the  leaning  campanile 
that  were  not  commenced  till  a century  after- 
wards, in  A.D.  1153  and  1171'.  The  Pisan 
architects  had  abundance  of  ancient  coloured 
marbles  to  their  hand,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  shafts  and  columns  they  employed  were 
very  extensively  of  antique  workmanship. 
Prom  these  contemporary  works  it  ia  my  belief 
that  the  English  architects  derived  a passion  for 
the  contrast  of  materials  and  for  multitudinous 
enrichment  by  shafts  and  sbaftlets,  though  they 
applied  the  new-found  form  of  ornament  to  com- 
binations derived  elsewhere  than  from  the  great 
Pisan  basilica.  We  are  not  aware  whether  this 
affiliation  of  style  has  been  suggested  before, — 
it  will  cause  neither  mortification  nor  surprise 
should  it  prove  so.  There  arc,  wo  believe,  some 
traces  in  England — in  Worcester  Cathedral,  for 
instance — of  an  attempt,  after  another  Italian 
example,  to  gain  an  effect  of  colour  by  alternate 
courses  or  vouasoirs  of  dark  and  light  stone.  The 
colours  here  are  in  moderated  contrast  and  very 
aptly  in  harmony,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  design  was  not  pursued.  For  whatever  cause, 
— lack  of  material  or  change  of  architect  and 
difference  of  taste, — the  contrast  is  first  applied 
but  iiTeguIarly,  and  at  last  given  up. 

Thus,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  development  of 
styles  wo  hare  fouud  ourselves  carried  ouward 
to  Italy,  and  in  face  of  a remarkable  Medimval 
monument  that  bears  double  relation  to  classic 
antecedents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Gothic 
■derivations  on  the  other.  Let  ns,  in  conclusion 
for  the  time,  make  this  a standing-place,  and 
looking  both  before  and  after,  glance  over  the 
wide  field  of  eventful  architectural  histoiy. 

The  Pia.au  was  a Cmsfaed  model  of  new  works 
just  commencing,  exactly  when  new  plans  were 
demanded  for  Canterbury ; its  tiers  of  arcades 
open  and  in  relief,  which,  we  believe,  helped  the 
successful  competitor  to  a leading  charm  in  hia 
design,  repeat  the  well-preserved  motives  of 
such  ancient  works  as  the  Coliseum  or  Septizo- 
nium,  with  the  difference  of  following  the  late 
Eoman  precedents  of  arches  that  spring,  as  at 
Spalatro  or  in  works  of  Justinian,  not  from  an 
entablature,  but  a capital. 

These  structures,  ancient  and  modem  alike, 
are  systems  of  stories,  are  dominated  by  hori- 
zontal division ; but  there  were  ancient  forms 
still  closely  akin,  in  which  verticality  asserted 
itself  and  attracted  its  own  school  of  imitators. 
These  are  such  as  the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinare, 
near  Ravenna,  or  that  at  Treves,  where  the  wall 
surfaces  exhibited  a series  of  loftily-proportioned 
pilasters,  with  arches  in  relief, — a franker  and  in 
all  ways  better  expression  of  the  blind  dis- 
charging arches  latent  in  the  substance  of  the 
wall  of  the  Pantheon.  At  Treves  a double  series 
of  windows  arc  included  with  no  recognition  of 
horizontal  line  or  string-course,  between  the 
boldly  vertical  piers  that  rise  from  the  ground  to 
the  arch  that  turns  just  below  the  cornice.  The 
development  of  the  motives  of  ■svhich  these  are 
but  isolated  examples  from  a series  of  unknown 
variety  and  numeroxisness,  was  most  important ; 
it  is  traceable  both  in  Italy  and  markedly  along 
the  Rhine  countries,  and  the  application  of  it  in 
one  country  no  doubt  reinforced  and  reacted 
on  that  of  the  other.  But  Eoman  works  were 
sufficiently  abundant  in  both  for  it  to  proceed  in 
each  case  all  but  independently,  and  common 
accordingly  to  both  Italy  and  Romanising  Ger- 
many are  the  strips  of  pilasters  that  clothe 
external  walls,  and  sometimes  iu  complete  and 
sometimes  in  periodical  series  meet  the  small 
arches  turned  below  the  cornice.  Tall  reedy 
shafts  more  frequently  take  the  place  of  the 
pilasters  in  Italy,  bub  not  in  Italy  alone,  as  we 
see  by  the  ■western  apse  and  towers  of  the  Me- 
dieval churches  at  Treves  (Fergusson,  572),  and 
the  parallel  line  of  derivation  is  equally  unmis- 
takeable  on  the  llhine  and  on  tho  Po,  traceable 
through  many  and  many  a link  of  connexion. 
Tho  more  daintily  designed  churches  of  Novara, 
Verona,  Modena,  Parma,  Pavia,  and  Piacenza, 
must  submit  in  consequence  to  claim  of  cousin- 
ship  on  the  one  hand  by  tho  lean  but  largely 
draughted  styles  of  Spires,  W^orms,  and  Mayence, 
and  on  the  other  hand  need  take  no  umbrage 
at  alliance  with  tho  at  once  broader  and  better 


filled  out  forms  of  Bonn  and  Cologne.  After  the 
obliteration  of  so  much  monumental  evidence, 
even  a correct  list  of  dates  of  those  that  remain 
would  not  enable  us  to  disentangle  the  exact 
line  of  historical  and  artistic  development;  nor 
is  this  BO  important  in  respect  of  the  se- 
condary connexions  ; it  is  of  far  more  interest  if 
wo  can  but  seize  the  general  interchange  of 
architectural  resources  between  modern  and 
ancieut  times,  between  the  heirs  and  the  ac- 
quirers of  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  so  attain 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  and  genius  with  which 
they  turned  them  to  account. 

To  recur  to  our  more  immediate  topic,  there  is 
much  in  tho  mode  of  employing  Purheck  marble 
shafts  in  the  English  cathedrals  that  a better 
judgment  rebels  against.  Sooth  to  say,  apart  from 
the  disadvantages  of  a fallacious  material  that 
falls  before  ordinary  damps  of  condensation  in  a 
damp  climate, — tho  colour  blends  not  well  with 
any  material  it  is  usually  used  in  conjunction 
with.  Nothing  but  a liberal  use  of  colour, — of 
tone,  at  least, — on  the  associated  surfaces  can 
save  it  from  the  intnisiveness  of  an  insult  on 
tho  poverty  of  the  partnership,  and  its  darkness 
is  a certain  disadvantage  in  a country  that  has 
seldom  any  light  to  spare.  Still  wo  may  be 
grateful  to  Purbeck  marble  for  having  been  one 
of  the  inducements,  if  vainly  to  emulate  the 
variegated  pomp  of  Pisa,  at  least  to  develop 
that  variety  of  clustered  shafting  to  which  our 
best  cathedrals  owe  so  much  of  their  general 
charnx,  as  well  as  the  special  and  rare  enrich- 
ment of  the  nobly-moulded  and  happily -invented 
suites  of  archivolts  that  answer  to  them. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  SOME 
TIME  AGO. 

A MEDAL  hearing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  has  been  recently  struck,  as  our 
readers  know,  at  tho  instance  of  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  to  commemorate  his  services 
as  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  University 
College.  On  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  Mr, 
A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  on  the  15th  ult.,  the 
Professor  said,  after  expressing  his  thanks  : — If 
I have  done  somewhat  in  respect  to  cducatiou, 
perhaps  I may  be  pardoned  if  for  a few  moments 
I briefly  allude  to  tho  state  of  architectural 
education  when  I was  myself  a young  man.  It 
is  now  five-and-fifty  years  since  I entered  my 
father’s  ofiico  as  an  architectural  pupil,  and 
what  was  the  state  of  our  art  then  ? There  were 
no  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  in  connexion  with  his  profession.  There 
was  no  University  College — no  Queen’s  College 
— to  throw  open  their  halls,  and  give  instruction 
in  their  schools.  My  father  left  me  free  to 
follow  my  own  wishes,  and  I sought  to  acquaint 
myself  -with  the  literature  of  our  art ; bub  there 
was  no  library — as  there  is  now  in  the  room 
adjoining  this — of  architectural  works  : and 
what  woi’s  tho  hooks  which  had  at  that  time 
been  published  ? Pugin  was  then  only  beginning 
hia  series  of  Gothic  works ; Britton  was  in  tho 
midst  of  tho  publication  of  his  “ Antiquities  of 
England.”  What  were  these  to  a young  student  ? 
And  Carter,  admirable  as  he  is  as  the  first  to 
discriminate  the  styles  of  Medimval  art,  still  his 
work  •^^•a3  insufficient  to  convey  the  knowledge 
which  tho  student  ought  to  possess.  I wanted 
to  draw;  and  I felt  to  conquer  the  human  figure 
was  the  only  way  of  getting  the  mastery  of  the 
pencil.  I went,  therefore,  to  the  classes  of  Mr. 
Sass,  who  •was  the  originator  of  that  school, 
afterwards  so  successfui  in  Bloomsbury-street. 
I had  to  go  up  to  an  attic  in  a house  at  the 
coi-ner  of  King-street  and  Holbom,  and  there  I 
worked  from  seven  till  nine  in  the  morning, 
under  the  advantages  of  a good  light  from  the 
north  and  a few  plaster  casts,  to  get  a knowledge 
of  drawing.  I afterwards  obtained  an  admission 
into  the  Royal  Academy,  -w’here  I studied  the 
antique.  Bob  what  -u-ero  tho  opportunities 
there  ? If  I had  to  make  a study  of  an  Apollo, 
or  a Venus,  or  the  Laocoon,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  drawing  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
high.  What  student’s  mind  could  grasp  the 
proportions  at  such  a scale  on  which  to  draw  the 
human  figure  ? Those  acquainted  with  tho 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  know,  that  they 
made  them  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  their  figures  from  those 
sketches.  But  they  did  nob  pretend  to  draw 
them  to  a large  scale  at  first.  I went  through 
tho  school  of  architecture — such  as  it  was.  I 
wished  to  study  mathematics  ; but  there  was  no 
professor  of  that  science,  and  I went  first  of  all 


to  a Scotsman  ; and  he  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing me  to  a very  remarkable  man — a clerk  in 
the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  in  Somerset  House — 
who  was  considered  particularly  skilled  in 
mathematics,  but  was  blind.  That  man  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Robert  Boms,  the  Scottish 
poet — a most  amiable,  modest  man;  and  ho  gave 
me  my  first  instructions  in  mathematics.  He 
had  such  a perfect  mastery  of  figures,  that  he 
would  in  the  middle  of  an  equation  point  out  if 
I committed  any  error,  discovering  it  at  once  by 
mere  mental  calculation,  however  complicated 
tho  operation.  I then  ■wanted  to  learn  water- 
colour drawing,  and  for  that  purpose  I went  to 
John  Varley.  My  hour  for  visiting  him  was 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  because  he  had  so 
large  a practice  that  that  was  the  only  time  ho 
could  afford  me  ; but  I found,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  teaching  me  ■n'ater-colour  drawing,  ho 
was  desirous  to  initiate  me  into  tho  mysteries  of 
astrology  ! which  was  his  great  hobby.  On  the 
first  morning,  after  being  with  him  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  asked  me,  “ How  old  are  yon  ? In 
•what  year  wero  you  born  ? In  what  month  ? 
On  what  day?  At -what  hour  ?”  I replied  that 
those  were  matters  of  which  my  mother  wp.b 
probably  much  better  cognizant  than  myself. 
Varley  replied,  “ Ask  your  mother,  and  when 
yon  come  next  time  I will  cast  your  nativity.” 
Ho  was  an  admirable  master,  but  was  ever  talk- 
ing  about  his  favourite  study  of  astrology ! I 
mention  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  to  show 
you  tho  groat  difficulties,  which  a young  man 
had  to  encounter  in  the  acquisition  of  his  pro- 
fession at  that  day.  Was  not  that  enough — 
after  having  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey — 
to  xirgo  me  to  exert  myself  to  establish  in  this 
countiy  an  efficient  school  of  architecture?  After 
being  for  some  years  in  practice,  I felt,  in  common 
with  other  professional  brethren,  the  great  want 
of  an  institution  in  which  the  character  of  tho 
profession  should  be  high,  and  conduce  to  that 
result;  and  henco  the  origin  of  this  Institute, 
which  progressed  to  its  present  position  by  steps 
so  graphically  pointed  out  by  our  worthy 
president.  I was  afterwards,  as  you  aro  all 
aware,  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Archi- 
tecture in  University  College,  and  in  that  position 
I felt  an  immense  weight  upon  me.  I was 
really  frightened  after  haring  offered  myself, 
when  I found  I -tvas  accepted ; and  I wrote  to 
the  authorities  of  the  College  to  ask  them  to 
permit  me  to  withdraw,  for  I felt  I was  inade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  duty : they  would  not 
grant  me  their  permission  to  do  so.  I was 
obliged  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
endeavoured  to  do  my  best  to  interest  the  young 
men  in  their  studies,  laying  before  them  tho  best 
examples.  I made  myself  moro  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  tho  art,  and 
I endeavoured  to  impart  them  to  those  under  my 
care  in  a manner  that  should  give  them  a love 
of  the  art  itself,  and  enable  them  to  master  all 
its  difficulties.  This  shows  the  obstacles  hitherto 
experienced  ; and  1 believe  the  present  state  of 
onr  art,  and  the  low  condition  of  art-criticism  in 
this  countiy,  prove  how  necessary  is  a good  sub- 
stantial education  to  enable  the  young  architect 
to  carry  out  his  works  in  a manner  which  shall 
represent  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  and  so  as  to  be  local, 
independent,  and  English,  instead  of  being  what 
they  are  now.  There  are  many  noble  -works  of 
art — Medimval,  Italian,  and  Classic — which  have 
been  executed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
talents  of  my  professional  brethren  are  largely 
exhibited  in  many  of  the  works  now  carrying 
out.  But  there  is  also  so  much  of  wild  caprice 
observable  in  many  works  in  the  metropolis,  as 
to  prove  how  essential  is  the  want  of  a good 
school  to  inculcate  sound  fundamental  principles 
of  art.  This  has  been  already  begun  in  Franco 
in  October  last,  and  I think  we  have  ourselves 
a lesson  to  learn  from  it.  I had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  the  Institute  a scheme  from 
Monsieur  Trelat,  a professor  of  that  school,  and 
onr  friend  Mr.  Burnell  subsequently  forwarded 
to  ns  a pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.  In 
France  they  have  established  a regular  system 
of  education,  which  is  to  occupy  a period  of  three 
years.  The  students  are  to  bo  engaged  in  tbeir 
duties  nine  months  evei-y  year.  They  attend 
daily  from  half-past  eight  till  half-past  four, 
from  which  one  hour  ia  taken  for  dinner.  They 
are  to  go  through  the  whole  system,  and  the  cost 
of  tho  three  years’  education  will  nob  exceed 
lOOZ.  for  each  pupil.  They  will  be  taken  through 
the  whole  history  and  principles  of  tho  art, 
mathematics,  physics,  geology,  knowledge  of 
materials,  and  all  sciences  connected  with  tho 
profession.  In  fact,  it  ia  a thoroughly  complete 
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rirt,  but  to  initiate  the  student  in  all  the  studies 
Is-hich  are  necessary  to  form  his  taste.  This, 
oiowever,  is  not  to  supersede  the  mstruction  in 
;6ho_  office  of  the  architect,  but  it  is  only  pre- 
ciminary  thereto,  and  to  make  him  more  efficient 
1.0  enter  upon  the  practical  application  of  the 
rjrinciples  he  may  have  learned.  Thus  in  the 
roractico  of  their  art  they  will  bring  into  play  all 
iihe  science  and  all  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
ifhe  schools. 


DON  TIMBER  SUITABLE  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

>’0ETUERN  ARCHITECTUB.VL  ASSOCIATION. 

j At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association, 
;leld  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  J. 
rrreen,  Newcastle,  read  an  address  on  timber 
liuitable  for  building  purposes.  In  the  course  of 
; ho  said, — Without  entering  into  a discussion 
If  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  trees,  and  the 
■oroperties  that  will  hence  result  to  the  timber 
f each  class  or  natural  order,  I intend  to  con- 
me  my  remarks  to  topics  of  a Ltrictly  practical 
iiaracter.  In  the  first  place,  I will  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  timber  of  those  trees  which  have 
(ne  medullary  rays  in  their  composition  j after 
rhich,  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
amber  of  those  trees  in  which  the  medullary 
yiys  are  absent.  The  timber  of  the  trees  in  the 
srst  of  the  classes  into  which  I have  divided  my 
bibject  constitutes  that  which  is  generally  and 
ppularly  known  as  hardwood,  and  of  which  the 
Sak,  tho  ash,  the  elm,  and  the  European  or 
apanish  chestnut  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
iipal  types.  That  in  the  second  of  the  above 
'.'iferred  to  classification  is  the  timber  of  the  coni- 
in.'.’  or  re^nous  woods;  and  as  examples  tho 
ccotcli  fir,  the  Tyrolese  pine,  the  white  or  Wey- 
Houth  pine,  the  pitch  pine,  the  Norway  sprnce, 
0ie  larch,  &c.,  may  bo  pointed  to.  It  may  now 
B remarked  that,  in  comparing  the  nature  of  the 
amber  required  for  the  purposesof  domestic  archi- 
'teture  under  different  circumstances — as,  forin- 
lance,  previous  to  and  during  the  Tudor  period, 
lid  of  that  required  during  the  present  time — we 
did  a marked  and  important  difference  to  exist, 
eio  resinous  wood  of  the  coniferous  trees  com- 
liising  the  immense  pine  forests  of  Northern  Ger- 
iiany,  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  whilst  ad- 
rirably  adapted  to  the  roof  trusses  and  floor  joists 
I the  stone  and  brick  buildings  of  the  present 
■,.y,  would  bo  ill-suited  to  the  framed  erections  of 
mm  300  to  400  years  ago.  Besides  the  risk  of 
■e  that  would  have  attended  tho  use  of  fir  lira- 
■rin  such  edifices,  it  wonld  have  been  wholly 
iifit  for  the  system  of  carpentry  which  then  pro- 
kiled.  The  use  of  pins  and  treenails,  as  fasten- 
:gs,  would  split  fir,  whilst  such  fastenings  are 
! e best  that  could  be  used  in  the  oak  carpentry 
jiour  ancestors.  The  reason  of  such  immunity 
um  splitting  by  such  fastenings  in  the  Medi- 
ital  system  of  carpentry  alluded  to  is  the  bind- 
g of  the  yearly  increase  by  annular  additions 
Ithe  size  of  the  timber  by  tho  medullary  rays 
t tho  hard  wood  then  used,  which  is  wholly 
imting  in  the  timber  of  trees  of  the  pine  tribe 
did  in  tho  system  of  carpentry  of  the  present 
eie.  Here,  then,  by  an  altered  and  a much- 
jipi'oved  system  of  house  • carpentry  at  the 
sesont  day,  has  opened  to  us  the  use  of 
) Pimts  ST/lvesiris,  which,  when  grown  on 
s strong  soils,  and  in  the  cool  climate  of  the 
tbthern  countries  of  Europe,  is  by  far  the 
'Dongest,  the  stifl'est,  and  most  durable  timber 
e edifices  erected  according  to  the  mode  of 
dilding  of  the  present  day,  at  a most  reasonable 
.;t.  Although  this  is  decidedly  by  far  the  best 
e’iety  of  pine  for  building  timber  when  grown 
der  favourable  circumstances  for  producing 
Id  quality,  yet  there  are  many  other  varieties 
gigenous  to  different  countries  and  climates, 
cich,  although  not  so  valnable  for  main  timber 
scarpenter-work,  are  better  adapted  for  the 
iide  fittings,  or  tho  joiner-work  of  houses.  Tho 
e-ieties  to  which  reference  is  now  made  are 
' white  or  Weymouth  pine,  and  the  yellow 
■,e,  both  from  America.  The  Noi-way  spruce, 
^Pinus  ahies,  from  which  the  white  Norway 
etens  are  sawn,  and  also  larch,  make  excellent 
•iring-boarda  and  tread-boards  for  stairs. 
^Ich  is  also  excellent  for  framed-work,  snch  as 
•srs,  panelling,  and  the  like  ; but  is  too  resilient 
b beams,  or  for  any  purpose  subject  to  cross 
iain,  without  allowing  a much  greater  scant- 
I than  would  be  necessary  for  the  best  fir,  or 
n- well-grown  and  well-aeasoned  oak.  Of  do- 
iitic-grown  timber  suitable  forhouse-carpentry 
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prises but  three  descriptions  of  hard  wood,  and 
perhaps  a fourth,  if  elm  bo  included,  and  but 
two  of  the  timber  of  the  couiferm.  The  two 
vaineties  of  oak  which  are  indigenous  to  Britain 
are  the  Qitercusroburandthe  Quercus  sissilifiora. 
The  hearfcwood  of  these  varieties  of  the  oak, 
when  the  tree  is  well  matured,  is  unquestionably 
the  very  best,  all  properties  considered,  of  any 
British-grown  timber.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
scarce,  and  timber  of  good  quality  of  these 
varieties  is  so  much  in  demand  for  shipbuilding 
as  seldom  to  be  available  for  house-carpentry, 
except  at  a very  high  price.  In  speaking  of 
these  varieties  of  oak  timber  for  the  purpose  of 
house-carpentry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
vvhen  the  timber  is  young,  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered bettor  than,  if  so  good  as,  red  fir  from 
the  Baltic  ports,  or  from  Norway,  or  from 
Sweden.  Tho  hard-wood  timber  of  home  growth 
ne.xt  in  importance  to  the  oak,  is  the  European 
or  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanca.  This  timber  is  as 
durable  as  either  variety  of  oak  just  mentioned, 
and,  in  general  appearance,  it  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Querevs  sissilifiora,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  strength  to  either  variety  of  British 
oak  spoken  of.  The  last  of  the  British-grown 
hard  woods  to  be  mentioned,  although  seldom 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  which  may  be  found 
useful  under  some  circumstances  in  house- 
carpentry,  is  olm.  It  has  the  property  of  not 
splitting,  and,  when  mortised,  biting  a tenon 
inserted  into  it  tightly ; but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  work.  It,  however,  makes  a better  king- 
head  in  a composite  roof-truss  than  any  other 
kind  of  timber,  but  is  inferior  for  this  purpose  to 
cast  iron,  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  that 
use  when  few  such  members  for  roofs  of  a build- 
ing may  be  needed.  Any  other  of  the  British- 
grown  hard  woods  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of, 
as  all  of  them,  on  account  of  their  liability  to 
the  attack  of  insects,  rapidly  deteriorate  in 
strength,  and  fall  into  a state  of  decay.  Of  tho 
timber  of  the  coniferco  of  domestic  growth,  the 
larch^  and  the  Pimis  sylcestris  grown  in  the 
Scottish  islands,  are  the  only  kinds  suitable  for 
the  use  of  the  house-carpenter ; the  former  men- 
tioned  for  tho  purposes  already  spoken  of,  and 
the  latter  mentioned  for  inferior  work  in  general 
carpentry.  It  may  hero  be  mentioned,  to  con- 
demn tho^  practice,  as  the  most  egregious  folly, 
of  proprietors  of  estates  using  home-grown 
timber,  because  it  liappens  to  be  on  their  estates, 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses,  when  the  cost  of  sawing  and  preparing 
any  such  stuffs  brings  the  price  of  it  to  much 
more  than  Baltic  deals,  in  every  respect  iufiuitelv 
superior  to  any  home-grown  timber,  except  such 
as  will  always  command  a much  higher  price 
than  any  ready-sawed  foreign  timber  can  be 
purchased  for.  Besides  oak  of  British  growth,  pre- 
viously treated  of,  oak  is  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  from  America.  The  Turkey 
oak,  Quercus  cerris  s the  Holm  oak,  Quercus  ilex  ; 
wainscot  from  Riga  and  Dantzig,  and  tho  cork- 
tree  oak  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  from  tho 
former-mentioned  part  of  the  world  ; whilst  the 
American  oak,  Quercus  alba,  and  the  Canadian 
oak,  Quercus  rubra,  are  American  varieties.  All 
these  foreign  varieties  of  oak  are,  however, 
inferior  to  English  oak  in  durability.  Riga 
wainscot,  imported  in  quartered  logs,  with  the 
bark  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  quartered 
tree,  and  sold  by  the  quantity  of  18  ft.  cubic 
measure,  is  frequently  very  beautifully  mottled, 
and  valued  by  cabinet-makers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  and  by  joiners  for  doors, 
panelling,  window  sashes  and  cases,  floors  and 
stairs  for  the  best  fitted  houses.  Mahogany  is 
still  more  useful  for  the  purposes  mentioned  than 
wainscot.  Besides  the  remarks  I have  just  had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  tho  present  meeting  of 
our  association,  I would  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  a matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
use  of  timber  in  domestic  architecture,  and  that 
IS  the  preparation  or  seasoning  of  timber,  -with 
a view  to  prevention  of  its  decay.  The  season- 
ing of  timber  is,  no  doubt,  best  and  most  per- 
fecfcly  attained  by  air  dicing,  that  is,  in  being 
subjected  to  a current  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
shade,  and  protected  from  rain.  This,  how- 
ever, requires  great  length  of  time  thoroughly 
to  effect,  and  has  led  to  several  expedients 
to  be  had  recourse  to,  to  obtain  the  same 
results  in  a much  less  space  of  time;  but 
although  effectual  to  a great  extent  for  the 
immediate  purpose  in  view,  all  the  artificial 
processes  to  which  I allude  are  accompanied 
by  some  objectionable  result  so  as  greatly  to  de- 
teriorate from  their  merits,  and  thereby  to  render 
them  in  a greater  or  less  degree  failures.  I 


shall  now  request  the  further  indulgence  of  your 
attention  to  a few  brief  remarks  on  tho  processes 
of  artificial  seasoning  of  timber  which  have  been 
most  frequently  adopted  with  a view  to  increas- 
ing its  durability.  The  first  of  the  means  alluded 
to,  rendering  timber  more  durable,  to  which  I 
will  refer,  is  placing  it  in  a stream  of  water 
saturated  with  lime  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
process  has  certainly  the  effect  of  rendering 
timber  more  durable,  and  leas  liable  to  the  at- 
tack  of  worms ; but  it,  however,  becomes  so  hard, 
after  being  dried,  as  to  bo  very  difficult  to  be 
worked ; and,  therefore,  the  process  should  be 
applied  after  the  timber  has  been  sawn  into  the 
scantlings  in  which  it  has  to  be  used.  This  pro- 
cess, it  may  be  remarked,  is  to  be  recommended 
in  cases  where  home-grown  timber — particularly 
fir — is  used  for  building  purposes.  By  the  pro- 
cess  of  creosoting,— that  is,  of  timber  after  being 
heated  being  painted  over  or  steeped  in  Stock- 
holm tar,  oil  of  tar,  or  creosote,  all  of  which 
articles  are  tho  same,  but  in  different  degrees  of 
purity,  the  timber  is  rendered  more  durable  and 
less  liable  to  the  attack  of  worms ; but  by  this 
process  it  is  rendered  very  inflammable  and 
liable  to  accident  from  fire;  in  addition  to  which 
the  disagreeable  odour  from  timber  so  treated 
renders  it  objectionable  for  being  used  in  the 
building  of  dwelling-houses.  Kyan’s  process  for 
prevention  of  decoy,  which  consists  in  impreg- 
nating the  timber  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
renders  wood  to  which  it  is  applied  brittle. 
Timber,  when  steeped  in  a strong  solution  of 
alum,  soda,  and  in  some  other  solutions  of 
mineral  salts,  is  free  from  the  attack  of  in- 
sects and  rendered  n a great  degree  fire- 
proof ; but  the  process  greatly  impairs  its 
strength.  Whatever  may  be  the  direct  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  the  processes  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  when  accompanied  by  some 
objectionable  property  or  other,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  worthy  of  adoption  in  preference 
to,  or  to  supersede,  the  air-drying  of  timber 
to  season  it  for  building  purposes,  except 
when  the  saving  of  time  may  be  an  impoi-tant 
object.  Before  dismissing  the  present  topic, 
thero  is  an  iinportant  fact  in  relation  thereto  yet 
remaining  to  be  noticed,  and  which  appears  to 
be  but  little  understood,  or,  at  least,  seldom  at- 
tended to.  The  fact  to  which  I allude  is,  that 
when  timber  used  as  posts  inserted  in  the  ground 
IS  placed  in  the  inverted  position  to  that  in 
which  it  stood  when  growing  it  is  very  much 
more^  durable  than  if  placed  in  its  natural  or 
growing  position.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in 
the  valves  of  the  sap  vessels  of  the  growing 
timber  opening  upwards ; but  when  that  posi- 
tion is  inverted,  tho  valves  of  the  sap  vessels 
become  reversed  in  their  action  ; and,  therefore, 
when  timber  is  used  as  posts  inserted  in  tho 
ground,  the  valves  being  so  reversed  prevent 
the  ascent  of  moisture  from  the  soil  in  the  wood. 

A safeguard  against  the  decay  of  posts,  which 
should  never  be  omitted  to  be  taken,  is  charring 
their  lower  ends  to  the  distance  of  several  inches 
above  the  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be  in- 
serted. I may  also  remark  that  charring  the 
lower  end  of  posts  is  to  bo  preferred  to  the  use 
of  creosote. 


BARNARD  CASTLE,  DURHAM. 

BRITISU  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  Januaiy 
2-lth,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  in  tho  chair,  o 
paper  on  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
U.  Robinson,  of  Houghton-Ie-Spring,  was  read. 
It  contained  a concise  history  of  the  founders 
and  successive  owners  of  the  fortress.  Barnard 
Baliol  founded  the  castle  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  it  shortly  became  the  key 
to  the  territory  beyond  the  Tees,  on  which  river 
it  stands.  In  less  than  200  years  seven  lords  of 
this  line  succeedsd  one  another,  tho  seventh 
exceeding  all  his  predecessors  in  tho  vastness  of 
his  territorial  possessions,  extending  into  most 
counties  in  England  and  into  Scotland.  His 
wealth  brought  him  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
his  prosperity  induced  the  enmity  of  his  sove- 
reign, tho  English  king;  so  that  within  the  200 
years  he  died  destitute,  and  in  exile,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1314.  For  a short  time,  tho  prince 
bishop  of  Durham  held  the  castle  after  1296; 
but  the  king  soon  passed  it  to  Guy  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  for  five  descents  it  re- 
mained with  that  princely  family  during  about 
200  yeai-s.  It  then  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Richard  III.,  and  became  a 
royal  fee,  which  it  continued  to  be  to  the  reign  of 
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Charles  I.,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  of 
Eaby,  with  whose  descendant,  thc  Dako  of  Ciere- 
land,  it  continues.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
place  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  great  historic 
names  Avith  which  it  is  associated.  The  rains 
contain  but  a very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Baliols,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  the  pic- 
tnrcsi]ue  beauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their 
architectural  attractions.  A fine  Norman  gate- 
way and  massive  circular  tower,  the  latter 
attributed  to  Bishop  Bek,  of  Durham,  during  his 
short  tenure  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tui’y,  are,  however,  well  worth  attention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  IN  IRELAND. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Eariy  & Powell,  in  Camden-street,  Dub- 
lin, some  p:iinted  glass  windows,  intended  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy  at  Parsons- 
town,  of  which  we  hear  good  things.  The 
colouring,  says  our  correspondent,  is  brilliant; 
the  treatment  of  the  sacred  subjects  artistic  and 
expressive.  The  expense  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  amount  of  a legacy  left  for  the  decoration  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy  at  Birr  by 
the  lato  Mr.  Joseph  Burke,  of  Elm  Hall,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parsonstown,  and  of  Fitz- 
william-place,  Dublin.  These  windows  include 
representations  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  St.  Joseph, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Llanelly— 'The  fevers  that  abound  here  now 
and  have  been  raging  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
having  caused  considerable  alarm  to  the  inha- 
bitants generally,  they,  through  the  Board  of 
Health,  memorialised  the  Home  Office  to  send  a 
medical  man  to  inspect  the  town.  The  result 
was  that  tho  Government  authorities  sent  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  visited  the  Avorst  neighbourhoods 
and  tho  principal  parts  of  the  town,  Avherc 
fever  has  been  most  fatal.  Dr.  Hunter  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  town  was  in  a most  un- 
healthy state,  and  required  immediate  attention 
and  cleansing.  The  drainage,  he  urged,  ought 
to  be  completed. thoroughly;  and  what  is  done 
of  it  ought  to  be  well  ventilated. 

}{ulme. — At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  Chorltou 
Board  of  Guardians,  a letter  was  read  fiX)m_  the 
medical  officers  for  tlie  Hulmo  district,  asking 
for  an  augmentation  of  salary,  on  the  ground 
that  their  duties  had  been  largely  added  to  by 
the  enormous  increase  of  sickness  among  tho 
poor— the  cases  requiring  medical  attendance 
having  doubled  since  tho  year  1859 ; and  they 
believed  that  this  increase  was  likely  to  bo  per- 
manent ; for,  owing  to  the  gradual  absorption  of 
dwellings  for  the  erection  of  AA-arehousea  in 
Manchester,  great  numbers  of  small  houses  of 
the  Avorst  class  in  point  of  ventilation  and  drain- 
age AA’crc  springing  up  in  the  outskirts;  and  tho 
defective  sanitary  condition  of  these  dwellings 
would  bo  likely  to  add  to  rather  than  diminish 
the  prevalence  of  disease.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  ont-relief  committee. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — In  addition  to  their 
ordinary  duties,  the  Gateshead  guardians  are 
still  required  to  discuss  mortality  tables  and 
devise  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  Union.  At  their  last  meeting,  ic  was 
stated  that  fever  was  so  prevalent  that  proper 
hospital  accommodation  for  tho  patients  could 
not  be  had.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  se- 
cure a building  and  adapt  it  tor  tho  purpose 
required  ; and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  retjuired  steps  for  carrying  ont  the 
object. 


PARIS. 

The  works  of  tho  Halles  Centrales  ore  pushed 
forward  Avith  all  tho  vigour  necessary  for  a Avork 
of  such  importance,  covering,  as  it  Avill  when 
completed,  40,000  square  metres  (9a.  3r,  21Vp.), 
without  counting  the  laud  occupied  by  the  service 
or  the  boundary  roads,  specially  reserved  for 
commerce  and  circulation.  Commenced  in  185 1, 
tho  eastern  block  was  terminated  in  1857.  Of 
the  six  pavilions  which  constitute  the  western 
body  of  tho  building,  similar  to  those  of  the 
eastern,  two  are  actually  finished,  and  every  pre- 
paration has  been  made  for  the  site  of  another 
pavilion  in  a line  with  the  great  central  street  of 
tho  Halles.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 


Halle  aux  Bk's,  or  Corn  Market,  constitutes,  in 
the  definitive  plan  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  the 
head  of  the  group  of  buildings.  This  edifice, 
preceded  by  two  buildings  for  offices,  will  be  far 
from  spoiling  the  general  aspect  of  the  Halles. 
Commenced  in  1763,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hotel  des  Soissons,  the  Hall  aux  Blcs,  of  a cir- 
cular form,  was  completed  in  1772,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Le 
Camus  de  Mezi5rcs.  Ithastwenty-eight  arcades 
on  tho  ground-floor,  and  as  many  windows  in 
the  upper  story,  Avhich  is  gained  by  two  stair- 
cases, placed  at  equal  distances,  and  of  a very 
remarkable  construction.  Each  story  is  covered 
with  stone  and  brick  vaulting.  The  cupola,  as 
it  at  present  exists.  Avas  raised  in  1812,  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Brunet,  architect.  Coostmeted 
Avith  rafters  of  cast-iron,  covered  with  copper 
sheatiug,  it  replaced  tho  ancient  timber  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1802. 

The  three  great  principal  doors  of  the  Eglise 
Saint  Augustin,  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
liave  been  just  placed  on  their  hinges.  They 
have  been  executed  in  galvanoplastic  copper,  by 
M.  Christofle,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Baltard, 
architect  to  tho  church.  The  figures  occupying 
tho  unper  portion  of  the  two  lateral  doorways 
represent  little  angels  carrying  the  insignia  of 
the  Passion.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the  central 
door  are  placed  the  four  cardinal  virtues— 
Justice,  Force,  Prudence,  and  Temperance. 
These  are  by  M.  Mathurin  Moreau.  The  lower 
portion  of  this  door  is  decorated  with  shells  and 
reeds,  the  emblems  of  baptism,  and  vine-branches 
with  ears  of  com,  the  emblems  of  the  Commnnion. 
Above  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  let  into  the  stone, 
are  three  medallions,  painted  on  enamelled  lava, 
by  M.  Paul  Baize,  representing  the  theological 
virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  At^  the 
interior,  above  the  three  great  arcades  giving 
access  to  tho  porch,  projecting  brackets  support 
the  apocalyptic  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the 
angel  of  St.  Matthew,  tho  eagle  of  St.  John, 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  ox  of  St.  Luke. 
These  are  the  work  of  51.  Jacquemart.  A first 
rOAV  of  niches,  adorned  with  colonnettes,  contains 
tho  statues  of  tho  groat  prophets;  in  front, 
Moses  and  Elias,  by  M.  Cavelier;  ou  the  left, 
Jeremiah,  by  M.  Cbambard ; Isaiah,  by  M. 
Farochon  : on  tho  right,  Daniel,  by  M.  Char- 
di^ny  ; Ezekiel,  by  M.  Gruyero.  A frieze,  repre- 
senting Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  forma 
tlie  principal  feature  of  tho  facade.  Two  other 
friezes  on  the  lateral  faces  represent  the  patrons 
of  the  edifice,  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,— 
St.  Loon  lo  Grand,  by  M.  Farochon ; St.  Augustin, 
between  St.  51onique  and  St.  Ambroise,  bas 
relief,  by  M.  Bonnassieux;  St.  Gregory  the 
Gi-eat,  by  M.  Cbambard.  On  the  facade,  in  the 
niches  at  each  side,  and  on  a level  with  the  bas 
relief,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Thomas  d’ Aquinas, by  M. 
Cavelier;  St.  Chrysostom,  by  M.  Deapretz.  In 
the  great  central  arcade,  on  each  side  of  the  rose 
window,  are  two  angels,  under  palm-trees, 
h )lding  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  M. 
Lepero.  The  cross,  on  the  summit  of  the  pedi- 
ment, crowns  all;  it  is  accompanied  by  two 
angels  can'ymg  the  chalice  and  crown  of  thorns, 
by^M.  Schroder.  The  church  is  expected  to  bo 
opened  for  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  186G. 

Among  the  number  of  churches  in  construction 
in  Paris'^  that  of  Saint-Ambroise-Popincourt, 
although  commenced  after  those  of  Montparnasse 
and  Slontrouge,  seems  to  be  most  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, the  walling  being  completed,  and  the 
iron  rafters  for  the  roof  in  place. 

Constructed  under  the  suporintendenco  and 
from  the  plans  of  M.  Balu.  this  church  will  yield 
nothing  eitlier  in  grandeur  of  aspect  or  decorative 
richness  to  those  of  La  Trinite  and  Saint  Augus- 
tin. The  principal  fa(jade,  looking  upon  the 
Boulevard  Prince-Eugeno,  will  be  preceded  by  a 
porch  of  grand  open  arches  flanked  by  two 
towers  60  mfetres  high  (196  ft.  lOi  in.),  which 
is  the  only  masonry  AVork  that  remains  to  be 
executed  for  this  edifico.  At  the  first  story  these 
towers  will  be  decorated  with  an  arching  sur- 
mounted by  a rosace  containing  a Avork  of  art , 
the  second  story  Avill  be  equally  adorned,  but 
with  an  arching  of  larger  dimensions;  while  at 
the  summit,  Avhere  the  spire  commences,  the 
angles  will  be  enriched  by  elegant  campaniles, 
which  will  harmonise,  by  their  chaste  outline, 
with  the  general  ensenihle  of  the  edifice.  On  the 
principal  faqade,  as  well  as  on  the  gables  of  the 
transepts,  at  the  height  of  the  clerestory,  will  be 
opened  grand  rosaces  of  tho  richest  coloured 
painted  glass.  A stone  galleiy  or  triforium  Avill 
be  carried  round  the  entire  building.  This  church, 
conceived  in  the  semicircnlar  style  of  architec- 
ture, will  have  three  vaulted  naves,  and  a tran- 


sept; its  greatest  length  will  bo  28/  ft.,  and 
width  118  ft.  1^  in.  The  Rno  St.  Ambroise  and 
another  projected  street,  will  isolate  laterally 
this  church,  the  grand  entrance  being  preceded 
by  a “ place  ” at  tho  edge  of  the  Boulevard  Prince 
Eugene. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Ambroise,  to  be  demo- 
lished as  soon  as  the  now  one  is  ready  for  ser- 
vice, dates  from  the  year  1659. 

On  December  26th,  the  new  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce of  Paris,  of  which  we  have  given  illustra- 
tions and  description  (see  Builder,  No.  1,187, 
November  4,  1865),  was  inaugurated  Avith  great 
ceremony.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  Avere 
present,  and  on  their  arrival  wero  received  at 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase  by  tho  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works. 
Their  majesties  wero  conducted  over  tho  build- 
ing, and  addressed  warm  felicitations  to  51. 
Bailly,  the  architect  of  the  structure,  for  tho 
good  taste  displayed  both  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  interior,  and  the  internal  and  e.xternal 
oraamentation. 

During  the  past  year  tho  following  have  been 
tho  receipts  of  theatres,  &c.,  of  Paris,  liable  to 
the  tax  for  the  indigent :— January,  84,9561.  lls. ; 
February,  82,6101.  13s. ; March,  76,4741.  6b.  ; 
April,  66,0301. 5 5Iay,  65,2451.  173.;  June, 
46,6221.  los. ; July,  39,1881.  Ss. ; August,  49,3841. 
I2L;  September,  49,9411.  ISs. ; October,  64,0851. 
16s.;  November.  66,5531.;  December,  75.6411. 
123. ; total,  766,7361.  7s.  for  1865.  The  receipts 
for  1864  amounted  to  669,9591.^  Is.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  1865  of  96,7771.  63. 


EAST  GREENWICH. 

So5iE  time  since  a site  for  a Wesleyan  church 
and  schools,  at  Creed-place,  adjoining  Green- 
wich park,  was  acquired  by  trustees,  and  plana 
were  prepared  from  their  instructions  by  5Ir. 
Hoole,  of  Craven-street,  London,  for  the  erection 
of  a complete  educational  and  religious  establish- 
ment. This  was  to  include  a church,  schools  for 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  nparsonage,  and  a house 
for  the  master. 

The  first  instalment  of  this  extensive  scheme 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  one 
of  the  largo  school-rooms.  This  Avill  shortly  bo 
opened  for  service,  and  Avill  be  used  as  a temporary 
chapel  until  tho  funds  are  forthcoming  for  pro- 
ceeding Avith  the  remainder  of  tho  AVork. 

Tho  internal  dimensions  of  the  school  are 
48  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  is  entered  by  a porch.  The 
materials  used  in  its  construction  are  stock 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  with  relicA’ing 
arches  of  red  Suftblks  and  yellow  malms  over 
tho  doors  and  windows.  Internally  tho  walls 
are  of  picked  stocks,  relieved  with  Avhite  and 
red  Suffolks.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  and  is 
boarded,  fitted,  and  slated  Avith  bine  and  green 
countess  slates,  surmounted  with  Staffordshire 
ridge  tiles.  Bath  stone  corbels  carry  the  roof 
principals,  Avhich  are  stained  and  varnished. 
Lancet  lights,  in  pairs,  light  the  sides  of  the 
school,  p.nd  three  lancets  tho  front.  Over  these  ] 
is  a circular  windoAV,  3 ft.  in  diameter.  A simi- 
lar window  is  formed  in  the  opposite  gable ; and 
these  two,  being  made  to  open,  secure  the  means 
of  ample  ventilation. 

The  gas-lighting  is  effected  by  a single  row  of 
burners  along  each  side  of  the  building,  at  about 
the  level  of  the  wall-plate. 

5Iacfarlane’8  sanitary  cast-iron  appliances  are 
added  in  the  rear  of  the  school. 

The  works  have  been  earned  ont  by  5Iessr9. 
K-itson  & Sons,  of  East  Grecnwicli,  for  600Z. 
An  additional  sum  of  501.  bad  to  be  expended  on 
extra  depth  of  foundations,  which,  owing  to  the 
unsound  nature  of  the  ground,  had  to  be  carried 
in  some  places  as  deep  as  14  ft.  below  tho  snrface. 
A bell-cot  has  been  added  to  tho  building  by  a 
special  contribution. 


THE  LATE  5IR.  DAVID  BELLHOUSE,  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  Avho  died  on  the  19th 
ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  his^sons  at 
Sale,  in  Cheshire,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  74,  long 
held  tho  position  of  acknowledged  head  of  the 
building  trades  in  5IancheBter.  He  commenced 
life  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  Sir.  David 
Bellhonse,  one  of  the  most  emment  timber 
merchants  of  liis  time  in  that  part  of  England, 
as  a joiner,  builder,  and  contractor  on  a large 
scale.  He  was  highly  successful,  and  his  name 
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13  connected  there  with  nearly  all  the  great  pnblio 
edifices  and  works  of  his  time.  Lnt  his  great 
judgment,  skill,  and  intelligence,  soon  made  him 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  business  as  a 
constructor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  race 
of  civil  engineers,  and  was  continually  consulted 
about  the  stability  of  works  of  construction,  long 
before  the  railways  created,  as  it  were,  a new 
profession.  As  a witness  in  “ compensation 
cases,”  BO  remarkable  was  his  skill,  intelligence, 
shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
capabilities  of  land  in  the  district,  that  his 
testimony  was  considered  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  his 
“retainers”  were  very  numerous.  The  writer 
of  an  appreciativo  notice  of  Hr.  Bellhouse  in  the 
local  Coii,rier  speaks  of  ono  of  these  compensa- 
tion cases,  tried  in  the  large  room  of  the  York 
Hotel,  King-street,  in  which  the  late  Seijt. 
Wilkins  was  opposed  by  tbo  late  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell,  and  in  which  the  evidence  was  going 
rather  strongly  against  the  Serjeant’s  client. 
“ Mr.  Richard  Lane,  tho  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lee,  also  an  architect  and  simveyor,  and  our  late 
friend,”  he  says,  “had  all  given  evidence  which 
threatened  to  be  very  destructive  to  tho  seijeant 
with  tliojury.  Finding  himself  in  this  difficulty, 
the  Serjeant,  with  the  humour  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  waxed  poetical  to  the  jury.  ‘lam 
in  this  predicament,  gentlemen,’  said  he, ‘tho 
old  rhyme,  which  you  know,  meets  mo  full  in  the 
face — “Pass  the  Lane,  and  over  the  Lee,  and 
then  you  come  to  the  Bellhouse  5”  and  I candidly 
admit  that  the  Bellhouse,  with  all  his  wouderfal 
shrewdness  and  knowledge,  is  liy  far  tho  most 
formidable  difficulty  I have  to  “ pass.”  ’ It  was 
n well-deserved  compliment  bestowed  in  tho 
jocular  vein.”  Asa  genial  and  excellent  member 
of  society  Mr.  Bellhouse  was  greatly  regarded ; 
and  in  connc.-tion  with  music  and  musical  pro- 
fessors he  will  be  long  remembered  in  Manchester. 
We  may  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  original 
partners  in  tho  well-known  engineering  firm  of 
Edward  T.  Bellhouse  and  Company,  of  Eagle 
Foundry,  Manchester. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

It  has  been  arranged,  we  understand,  that  the 
casts  forming  the  Architectural  Museum  shall  bo 
removed  from  South  Kensington  and  made  to 
take  shape  as  a separate  institution.  The  com- 
initteo  are  seeking  for  a building  near  to  Charing 
dross,  if  possible,  where  they  may  be  set  up  for 
•iho  convenience  of  art-workmen  and  others 
mlliug  to  study.  If  we  are  ever  to  have,  as  we 
jhoiild  have,  a National  Mnseura  of  Ai’chitectnre, 
3overnment  must  lend  its  aid  in  earnest,  and 
ifford  such  a space  as  will  admit  of  a complete 
levelopiuent. 


EDINBURGH  ORIGINAL  SECESSION 
CHURCH. 

TiIE  original  Seceders  are  a small  body  who 
itili  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  solemn 
.eaguo  and  covenant,  and  they  retain  as  their 
notto  that  which  figured  on  the  banners  of  the 
dovenantei-s, — “For  Christ,  His  Clmrch,  and 
Covenant.”  Tho  congregation,  which  is  a poor 
me,  have  for  some  time  past  used  the  Tera- 
cerance  Hall,  Nicholson-street,  as  their  place  of 
worship;  bub  they  have  now,  by  earnest  and 
snergetic  action,  raised  sufficient  means  to  build 
X church  for  themselves.  The  site  of  the  new 
church  is  the  westernmost  corner  of  Tictoria- 
'.errace.  This  terrace  is  formed  somewhat  in 
die  same  manner  as  tho  Rows  at  Chester.  Yic- 
toria-street  takes  a sudden  dip  from  Melbourne- 
olace  to  the  Grassmarket,  and  the  terrace  is 
formed  over  the  shops,  giving  a level  footway  to 
che  Castle-hill.  At  either  end  the  buildings  are 
made  to  project  over  the  footway,  forming  an 
ircade.  The  front  wall  of  the  church  rests  on 
ive  massive  square  piers,  carrying  round- 
leaded  arches,  according  to  the  original  design 
)f  the  terrace,  and  tho  architects  (Messrs. 
Paterson  & Shiells)  have  adopted  tlie  Lombardic 
style  in  the  superstructure,  as  most  in  unison 
dierewith.  Above  tho  comice  of  the  ai’cadethe 
•burch  is  lighted  by  two  rows  of  windows,  having 
moulded  imposts  and  archivolts ; and  each  win- 
low  is  divided  into  two  lights,  by  shafts,  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases,  finished  at  top  by 
bointed  and  cusped  arches,  and  a pierced  circle 
near  the  apex  of  the  arch.  In  tho  centre  of  the 
south  elevation  a gable  rises  to  the  height  of  the , 


ridge,  which  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  smaller 
gables.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  gables  rise 
to  tho  level  of  the  ridgo.  All  the  gables  are 
ornamented  with  crocheted  skews  and  stone 
finials,  and  the  three  main  ones  are  pierced  by 
cinquefoil  openings  for  ventilation.  The  gronnd- 
floor,  within  the  arcade,  contains  a room  which 
may  bo  used  for  congregational  purposes,  but 
which  is  intended  to  be  let  as  a wareroom  in  the 
mean  time.  The  church  floor  is  15  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  terrace,  and  extends  over  the 
arcade.  The  entrance  is  at  the  south-east  angle, 
through  a hall  and  staircase  at  the  rear.  The 
interior  is  almost  square  in  plan,  and  is  treated 
in  a plain  and  unpretentious  manner.  A gallery 
runs  along  tho  north  side,  and  the  pulpit  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  south  side.  It  is  seated  for 
400,  and  cost  about  1,600L  The  site  presented 
considerable  constructive  difficulties. 


PERMANENT  SUN-PRINTING  IN  OIL 
COLOURS  AND  PRINTER’S  INK. 

Thk  ingenious  process  of  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of 
Dorchester,  whcimby  the  sun  is  made  to  print 
photographs,  from  ordinary  negatives,  upon 
paper  prepared  with  sensitized  printer’s  ink,  has 
already  been  more  than  once  favourably  noticed 
in  the  Builder.  Mr.  Pouncy  is  still  making  ad- 
vances on  his  original  idea  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, for  the  attainment  of  the  great  desideratum 
of  truly  permanent  photographs.  He  now  prints, 
by  his  printer’s  ink  and  oil  colour  processes,  on 
ceramic  ware,  the  photo^-apha  being  thus  burnt 
in  upon  the  ware  ; and  is  also  experimeutino"  on 
wood  for  decorative  panels,  as  well  as  for 
engraving  blocks.  The  pictures  are  transferred 
either  to  wood,  for  panels,  &c.,  or  to  lithographic  1 
stone,  for  ordinary  lithographic  printing,  by  1 
simple  means  ; and  really  the  eflects,  especially  | 
in  the  form  of  lithographs,  are  excellent,  though  1 
not  so  fine,  of  course,  as  his  photographs  them-  ' 
selves,  which  will  admit  of  even  microscopic  , 
examination.  Tho  transfers  to  wood  may  be 
said  to  bo  still  in  an  immatnred  state;  but  they 
promise  well,  whether  for  decorative  panels  or  I 
for  the  engraver.  For  panels  (as  for  ceramic  ■ 
ware  also,  we  presume),  the  photographs  may  be 
taken  in  his  sensitized  oil  colours  (green,  blue  ' 
red,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  ordinary  printer’s  ink  sen-  : 
sitized.  In  sun-prinfing  with  these  colours  tur-  ■ 
pentine  is  the  sole  developer  of  the  picture,  after  , 
the  sensitized  ink  or  oil  colour  has  been  fixed 
by  the  sun-light  upon  the  tissue  paper  on  which 
it  is  spread.  Mr.  Pouncy  supplies  this  paper, 
post  free,  at  the  rate  of  something  like  Is.  a 
sheet,  or  less  in  wholesale  quantities ; so  that, ! 
on  one  condition,  that  the  picture  shall  bear  his  ■ 
penny-license  label,  any  photographer  may  use 
his  paper,  and  so  produce  truly  permanent  pho- 
to^aphs.  A practical  photographer  says  that 
this  is  cheaper  than  ho  can  prepare  sensitized 
paper  in  the  usual  way.  Tho  public,  however, 
we  suspect,  must  create  the  demand,  by  insisting 
on  having  permanent  photographs  by  Pouncy’s 
method.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the 
Manchester  Corporation  to  give  this  process  a 
trial  m their  projected  photographic  museum. 
A specimen  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  sun-printing  iu 
printers’  ink  may  be  seen  at  the  Builder  office. 


EDWARD  SMYTH,  THE  IRISH  SCULPTOR. 

A Reader  says  “ he  would  bo  much  obliged  to 
the  editor  of  the  Builder  if  ho  or  his  correspond- 
ent ‘C.  H.  C.’  (in  the  number  for  January  13th, 
1866)  woxild  navne  any  work  iu  which  a full 
, account  of  the  Irish  sculptor,  Edward  Smyth, 
can  be  found ; the  only  notice  the  writer  'has 
hitherto  seen  being  tho  brief  ono  iu  Walsh’s 
‘Dublin;’  from  which  it  would  appear  that  ho 
was  of  good  family,  but  threw  away  his  social 
advantages.  The  writer  wishes  to  know,  among 
other  things,  if  Ediv.  Smyth, — or,  as  some  one 
has  stated,  a John  Smyth,  designed  the  monu- 
ment of  Archbishop  Smyth,  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedra],  which  was  executed  by  Van  Nost.  In 
‘ C.  H.  C.’s  ’ interesting  article,  where  the  names 
of  Flaxman  and  Smyth  are  brought  together,  it 
does  not  seem  quite  clear  which  of  the  two  is 
intended  in  the  expression,  ‘ The  artist,  at  least, 
has  done  his  work  well.’  Tho  writer  is  inclined 
to  suppose  that  Smyth,  the  sculptor,  belonged 
to  some  branch  of  the  family  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop and  three  other  bishops  were  members.” 

Our  coiTespondent  “ C.  H.  C.”  having  read  this 
note,  writes : — 


In  reply  to  tho  inquiries  of  your  correspond- 
ent respecting  some  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Edward  Smyth,  I feel  a pleasure  iu 
directing  him  as  far  as  I remember  at  present. 

He  will  find  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Citizen,  a Dublin  monthly  magazine,  published 
between  the  years  of  1839-42,  a very  graphic 
and  sympathetic  account  of  Smyth,  his  career, 
and  ill-requited  services.  The  sketch  was 
written  by  one,  I believe,  who  knew  him. 

Scattered,  also,  through  tho  foui'  volumes  of 
tho  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  1832-6,  and  the  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  1810-1,  will  bo  found  some  slight 
notices  of  the  sculptor  and  his  works,  iu  the 
description  of  public  buildings  in  these  publica- 
tions. 

If  I recollect  right,  there  is  some  mention  of 
Smyth,  or  John  Smyth,  the  son  of  the  former,  in 
the  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  in  “Bell’s 
Gothic  Architecture  of  Ireland.” 

I am  unable  to  say  positively  at  present  who 
designed  the  archbishop’s  monument  alluded  to; 
but  certain  I am  there  is  much  which  has  been 
executed  by  the  Smyth  family  in  Dublin,  and 
throughout  Ireland  and  England,  uncbronicled. 

Tho  only  contact  I know  of  between  Edward 
Smyth  and  1 an  No.st  was  in  the  competition  for 
the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin  ; when 
Smyth  carried  the  palm  by  his  superior  model, 
and  executed  the  work. 

In  the  article  on  Dublin,  where  the  expression 
is  used,  “ The  artist  at  least  has  done  his  work 
well,”  Smyth  is  meant. 

To  tho  above  sources  of  information  pointed  out, 
I ;nay  acid  that  in  the  “ Life  of  James  Gundon,” 
the  architect,  written  by  the  late  T.  Mulvany, 
and  published  twenty  years  since  in  Dublin, 

. some  notices  of  Edward  Smyth,  in  conjunction 
I with  tho  works  of  his  friend  and  patron,  will  also 
I be  found. 

The  whole  of  the  Smyth  family, — the  father, 
sou,  and  grandsons,— were  remarkablo  for  their 
genius  and  misfortunes;  and  tho  ill  luck  that 
appeared  to  hover  around  tlie  grandfather  has 
followed  the  footsteps  and  culminated  with  his 
grandchildren. 

Of  the  latter,  the  brothers  Michael,  James,  and 
George  were  clever,  unpretentious,  bub  ill-fated. 
The  last-named  is,  I believe,  still  alive  iu  Dublin, 
and  doubtless  could  furnish  information  anent 
the  family,  its  Ijistory,  and  the  profession  it 
founded,  elevated,  and  represented  for  many 
years  in  Ireland.  c.  U.  C. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Delegates  from  various  boards  of  guardians 
within  the  metropolitan  district  have  held  a meet- 
ing at  the  ofliecs  of  the  Strand  Union,  in  Bow- 
street,  Coveut  Garden,  to  consider  what  steps  they 
should  take  with  reference  to  this  urgent  public 
question.  Tho  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
Mr.  Storr  remarked  that  the  committee  appointed 
by -the  Strand  Union  Board  felt  no  difficulty  iu 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  existing 
house  and  lodging  accommodation  for  the  labour- 
ing and  poorer  classes  within  their  district  is 
inadequate;  that  great  overcrowdiug  prevails; 
that  disease  and  immorality  are  thereby  fostered ; 
that  rents  are  high  ; and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  3,082  poor  persons,  whose  houses 
would  be  removed  to  make  room  for  tho  new  law 
courts,  will  be  driven  to  when  the  time  arrives 
for  them  to  seek  other  abodes.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  itself  to  remove  this  property, 
which  was  old  and  iu  bad  repair,  and  in  which 
constantly  there  were  outbreaks  of  fever;  but 
that  was  only  half  the  question.  The  other 
half,  hitherto  unanswered,  was,  where  are  these 
people  to  go  ? “ Supply  and  demand  ” was 

a very  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  as  far  as  it 
went;  but  it  was  no  consolation  to  these  poor 
people,  on  turning  them  out,  to  say  that  all 
things  found  their  level  by  laws  well  understood 
by  political  economists,  tho  upper  classes,  and 
railway  companies.  Other  gentlemen  expressed 
their  opinions,  and  a draft  memorial  was  read  by 
Mr.  Kilner,  the  cleik,  which  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed,  and  copies  sent  to  every  board  of 
guardians  within  the  metropolitan  district.  At 
the  next  sitting  the  memorial  will  bo  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  petitions  being  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


DraIxVace  op  Midiiuest. — This  town  is  now 
undergoing  a thorough  course  of  drainage.  The 
works  have  been  commenced  in  North-street. 
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ALTAR  CLOTH,  EADOLIFFE  INFIRMARY  CHAPEL. 


THE  GIBBONS  CA.BVINGS  AT 
PETWORTH. 

The  bad  state  to  which  time  and  neglect  have 
brought  many  of  our  fine  eighteenth-century 
carvings  being  just  now  recognised,  we  would 
express  a hope  that  the  elaborate  works  by 
Grinling  Gibbons  and  his  more  modem  successor 
Ritson,  at  Petworfch,  will  receive  immediate 
attention.  When  we  last  saw  these  wonderful 
carvings,  the  washed-out-and-dried  appearance 
which  they  presented  struck  us  forcibly,  and  a 
certain  powdery  surface  in  parts  suggested  the 
possible  presence  of  the  insidious  worm.  We 
may  be  mistaken.  Careful  examination  may 
show,  as  would  we  hope  be  the  case,  that  they 
are  sound  at  heart ; but  this  examination  should 
moat  certainly  be  made  at  once  by  a competent 
person. 

We  understand  that  the  carved  pendants  from 
the  Cedar  Chapel  at  Chatsworth,  which  are 
about  to  be  repaired  and  set  right,  will  be  placed 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albe- 
marle-street  this  (Friday)  evening,  when  Lord 
Stanhope  is  to  lecture. 


WASHABLE  FRONTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writcs  : — “Among  all  the 
contrivances  for  making  our  very  dirty  metro- 
polis look  a little  cleaner,  I do  not  know  whether 
it  has  ever  occurred  to  anybody  that  the  houses 
might  be  faced  with  glazed  bricks,  which  would 
wash.  Every  year  costly  buildings  are  erected 
faced  with  various-coloured  bricks.  In  two  or 
three  years  these  buildings  look  more  wretchedly 
abject  and  dirty  than  if  no  attempt  at  all  bad 
been  made  at  colour.  Bricks  might  be  made, 
glazed  on  one  side  only,  just  as  cheap  jars  and 
crocks  are  partially  or  entirely  glazed.  If  houses 
were  faced  with  these,  any  colours  might  be 
used,  and  the  houses  might  be  wa-shed  once  or 
twice  a year,  according  as  the  inhabitants 
wished.” 

Such  bricks  have  been  and  are  made,  as 
readers  of  the  Builder  know ; bnt  the  cost  and 
other  circumstances  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  use.  Moreover,  unless  arranged  with  taste 
and  skill,  the  result,  as  with  encaustic  tiles,  is 
not  satisfactory. 


MID-LONDON  RAILWAY. 

The  Metropolitan  line,  although  eccentric, 
and  ranging  from  Paddington,  N.W.,  to  Finsbury 
Pavement,  has  wondronslyalleviated  the  pressure 
of  carriage  traffic  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
Holbom  and  the  New-road;  and,  since  its  open- 
ing, the  suburbs  of  the  north-west  have  been  fur- 
ther packed  with  houses  and  swollen  by  a popula- 
tion, making  the  metropolis  continuous  for  six 
miles  in  that  direction.  The  wondrous  and  un- 
expected success  of  the  Underground  line  has, 


therefore,  shown  the  way  of  facilitating  loco- 
motion, and  of  saving  the  wholesale  demolition 
of  old  settled  districts. 

Were  it  not  for  the  easement  afforded  by  the 
Metropolitan  line,  Oxford-street,  Holborn,  the 
I New  and  City  Roads,  would  be  now  as  crowded 
and  stagnant  as  Fleet-street  and  the  Poultry. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  arterial  thoroughfare 
along  the  new  river  embankment,  there  are  now 
several  railway  projects  which  have  complied 
with  the  Standing  Orders,  and  are  before  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House;  amongst 
them  is  the  Mid-London  Railway,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  start  from  near  the  Kensington  Station 
of  the  West  London  line  ; to  be  continued  thence 
in  a direction  as  nearly  straight  as  may  be  to 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  concentric 
station  at  Farringdon-street ; measuring  oi  miles 
in  length,  exclusive  of  connecting  branches,  and 
providing  stations  at  suitable  distances  for  all  the 
principal  points  throughout  its  course,  near  the 
great  intersecting  thoroughfares  ; first  at  Addi- 
Bon-road,  then  at  Bayswater-road,  near  the  old 
Toll-bar,  at  or  near  Park-lane,  at  Regent’s  Circus, 
Oxford-street,  at  High-street,  Holborn,  and  at 
or  near  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane, — the  dis- 
tances being  severally  about  half  a mile  apart. 

This  line  will  open  out  thoroughfares  60  ft. 
wide  at  least,  first  at  Tenterden-street,  Hanover- 
aquare  ; then  from  Soho-square  to  High-street, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  widen;  and  so  continue 
by  the  new  route  through  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
at  present  barred  out  by  turnstiles,  and  thence 
by  the  comer  of  Chancery-lane  to  Middle-row, 
Holborn,  where  co-operation  will  be  given  by 
the  Board  of  Works  to  abate  that  foul  blot  on 
London’s  finest  street : thus,  the  course  runs 
nearly  straight  in  a parallel  with  Oxford-street 
and  Holborn. 

Throughout  its  whole  course  the  line  will  he 
covered,  or  underground,--  in  some  places 
tunnelled,  but  improved  much  as  to  the  system 
of  ventilation,  and  lighted  from  above  at 
stations  and  wherever  the  superficies  will  admit 
of  shafts ; the  average  depth  below  the  surface 
being  about  20  feet. 

The  expense  is  estimated  at  2,500,0001.,  bnt  it 
is  urged  the  cost  of  construction  will  be  much 
reduced  by  the  right  appropriation  for  valuable 
ranges  of  business  houses,  in  those  parts  where 
the  line  of  deviation  includes  old  and  compara- 
tively valueless  premises. 

Taking,  as  the  Mid-London  does,  the  grand 
central  route,  there  will  be  little  interference 
with  valuable  property,  and  none  with  public 
structures. 

If  an  outlying  metropolitan  line  pays  so 
enormously,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  one  leading 
directly  through  the  centre,  offeringthe  shortest 
communication  between  the  heart  of  commerce 
and  its  outlying  limbs,  can  scarcely  fail  to  suc- 
ceed in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  offers  to  the  whole  community  the 
advantage  of  time  saved,  with  economy,  cer- 
titude, and  safety.  Some  proximate  notion  of 
value  assured  to  the  public  in  time  saved  may 


be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  will  be  gained  in  a single  journey,  and, 
therefore,  an  hour  and  a half  from  a return,  on 
the  whole  distance,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
short  stages.  Supposing,  then,  that  100,000 
passengers  used  the  trains  daily,  we  should  get 
150,000  hours  thus  saved. 


CHAPEL,  RADCLIFFE  INFIRMARY, 
OXFORD. 

This  chapel  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  M.A.,  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  presented  by  him  as  an  offering  to  the 
Radclifie  Infirmary,  O.vford.  A room  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  (of  course  unconsecrated) 
had  previously  been  used  as  a chapel.  The 
present  building,  which  will  accommodate  about 
100  worshippers,  is  connected  by  a covered  cor- 
ridor with  the  north  wing  of  the  main  building. 
This,  as  well  as  the  chapel  itself,  is  warmed 
with  hot  water.  The  building  is  a simple  paral- 
lelogram in  plan,  of  62  ft.  by  20  ft.  internal 
measurement,  with  a small  recess  on  the  south 
side  for  an  organ  and  vestry.  The  seats,  unlike 
a college  chapel,  all  face  eastward,  and  there  is 
a raised  chancel  (seen  in  the  view)  one-third  the 
total  length  of  the  building.  The  material  used 
is  Gibraltar  stone,  in  horizontal  courses,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  chancel  is  lined  with 
Bath  stone,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  rest  of 
the  walls  above  the  window-sills,  internally,  is 
finished  without  plaster.  The  teredos  consists 
of  a wooden  frame,  decorated  with  colour  and 
gilding,  containing  in  the  centre  a figure  of  our 
Lord,  and  ou  each  side  figures  of  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments.  All  these  figures  are 
painted  on  poplar  panels,  on  burnished  gold 
grounds,  and  were  copied  at  Florence,  from 
works  of  Fra  Angelico,  by  a resident  artist, 
Sr.  Martelloni,  expressly  for  the  chapel.  The 
east  window  and  the  altar-cloth  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Combo.  The  former  is  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  &■  Bayne,  who  also  executed  the 
colom-ed  decoration  of  the  roof  and  teredos. 
The  altar-cloth,  designed  by  the  arcliitect,  and  of 
which  we  give  a separate  engraving,  is  manu- 
factured of  embroidered  velvet,  worked  with 
coloured  silks  and  gold  threads,  and  set  wich  fine 
large  crystals.  The  frontal  is  of  green  velvet, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  four 
embroidered  and  floriated  orphreys ; to  these 
portions  have  been  applied  some  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  the  modern  embroidress’s  art.  The  super- 
frontal  is  composed  of  crimson  silk  velvet.  This 
altar-cloth  has  been  well  executed  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Smith&Co.,  of  Soutbampton-street,  Strand. 
The  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Castle, 
of  Cowley-road,  Oxford.  Mr.  Blomfield  was  the 
architect. 

The  chapel  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  on  the  7th  of  June  last,  and  has  since 
been  used  by  the  inmates. 
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UNSIGHTLY  SCREENS  BETWEEN 
GARDENS. 

In  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  case  of 
Noel  V.  Paddle,  the  action  was  brought  to  recover 
damages  against  the  defendant  for  having 
erected  on  the  plaintiff’s  wall  a hoarding  of 
“ a dirty  colour,”  which  offended  his  eyo  and 
trespassed  on  his  party*wall.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  next  door  noigh- 
boui-9  in  Ockendon-road,  Islington,  and  the  com- 
plaint was  that  a hoarding  or  screen  had  been 
built  up  by  tho  defendant  against  a low  wall 
separating  tho  respective  gai'dens  of  the  houses 
Nos.  54>  and  56,  so  as  to  practically  raise  it  about 
3^  ft.  The  boards  were  fastened  to  the  wall  on 
the  defendant’s  side  by  6-in.  staples.  Before 
any  witnesses  were  called  for  tho  defence,  Mr. 
Justice  Byles  suggested  some  terms,  which,  in  a 
modified  form,  were,  after  some  discussion, 
agreed  to.  'The  hoarding  is  to  be  taken  down, 
and  tho  wall  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  A juror  was  with- 
drawn , and  each  party  will  pay  his  own  costs, 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  (tho  19th  ult.),  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Edis. 

Messrs.  E.  Northcote,  20,  Guilford-stroet,  Rus- 
sell-square  ; Mr.  Vialls,  St.  Giles’s-square,  North- 
amptonj  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Harris,  were  elected 
members  of  tho  Association. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  (hon.  secretary)  read  a 
letter  from  Dean  Stanley  on  behalf  of  the  West- 
minster Chapter-house  restoration  committee, 
requesting  that  tho  object  which  the  committee 
liad  in  contemplation  might  be  brought  under 
tho  notice  of  the  Association,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  its  co-operation  at  tho  deputation 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  con- 
sented to  receive  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  committee  also  invited  the  president  to  join 
their  number. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  letter  of 
Dean  Stanley  referred  to  a subject  in  which  he 
was  sure  they  must  all,  as  architects,  feel  an 
interest,  'fhe  restoration  of  tho  Chapter-honse 
at  Westminster  had  been  taken  up  by  a body  of 
gentlemen  well  known  for  arcbccological  and 
antiquarian  research,  and  included  the  names  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Tite,  M.P.,  and  many  others  equally  well  known. 
He  begged  to  suggest  a resolution  to  the  efi’ect 
that  the  Association  had  learned  with  pleasure 
that  steps  were  about  to  bo  taken  to  restore 
tbo  Chapter-house,  and  that  the  Association 
would  be  glad  to  givo  all  tho  assistance  in  its 
power  towards  a woi-k  of  such  national  import- 
ance and  interest. 

A resolution  similar  in  substance  to  that  sug- 
gested having  been  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  with 
pleasure  that  since  their  last  meeting  one  of  their 
members,  Mr.  J.  Lemon,  bad  been  appointed  sur- 
veyor for  the  Borough  of  Southampton,  having 
been  selected  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  candi- 
dates for  tho  office.  He  hoped  that  although 
Mr.  Lemon  might  no  longer  bo  an  active  member 
of  their  body,  he  would  still  be  able  to  visit  them 
occasionally,  and  that  he  would  also  endeavour  to 
make  tliO  Association,  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  would  be  tho  future  scene  of  his 
operations.  There  was  another  subject  which  he 
considered  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  and  he  regretted  to  say 
that  it  was  of  a melancholy  nature  : he  referred 
to  tho  sudden  death  of  their  registrar,  Mr.  Moody, 
who  had  succumbed  to  a painful  disease. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  then  read  a paper  on  “ Christian 
Architecture  in  tho  East.”  He  observed  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  or  the 
great  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  was  the  finest  interior 
of  any  church  in  the  world,  both  as  regards  space 
and  ornamentation.  In  the  Dromic  churches  of 
the  East,  there  were  galleries  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  women,  the  religion  of  Orientals  not  allow- 
ing the  two  sexes  to  worship  in  common.  The 
presence  of  these  galleries  distinguished  the 
Dromic  churches  of  the  East  from  the  basilicas 
of  tho  West.  The  only  ancient  church  in  the 
East  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  uninjured  by 
the  process  of  restoration  was  that  at  Bethlehem. 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  for  the  absence  of 
the  women’s  gallery.  The  efiect  of  the  interior 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  erection  of  a cross 


wall  to  divide  the  Greeks  from  the  Latina, 
both  of  whom  laid  claim  to  the  church.  The  in- 
terior decorations  included  some  fine  mosaics.  A 
similar  mode  of  decoration  was  extremely  effective 
at  the  Church  of  Salonica,  the  dome  of  which  was 
covei*ed  with  them,  although  Time  and  tho  Turks, 
the  latter  more  destructive  by  far,  were  fast 
abolishing  them.  At  the  time  when  ho  visited 
the  latter  church,  a little  urchin  threw  stones  at 
the  ceiling  of  tho  dome,  in  order  to  bring  down 
portions  of  the  mosaic  for  him  to  carry  away 
as  trophies.  He  regretted  his  inability  to 
thrash  the  juvenile  iconoclast;  but  the  ex- 
periment would  havG  been  a dangerous  one, 
as  he  happened  to  bo  the  son  of  the  chief 
priest.  Having  traced  the  history  of  Christian 
architecture  from  tho  time  of  Constantino  to 
that  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Pullan  described  the 
little  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Thessalonica,  built 
in  tho  reign  of  the  latter  monarch.  This  church 
at  one  time  was  endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity, 
as  it  contained  the  body  of  St.  Nicholas,  from 
which  exuded  holy  oil,  which  was  believed  to 
have  curative  properties  of  extraordinary  value. 
When,  however,  the  church  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Normans  (who  regarded  the  Greeks  as 
heretics) , tho  holy  oil  was  used  to  grease  boots 
and  fiy  fish,  which  desecration  occasioned  fright- 
ful scandal  to  the  true  believers.  Of  thirteenth 
century  architecture  there  were  numerous  ex- 
amples at  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other 
places,  the  whole  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  originally  designed  by  French  architects. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  built  in 
the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  was  the  purest 
Byzantine  church  in  the  West.  Why,  he  asked, 
conld  we  not  have  a Dromic  church  in  England ; 
or  why,  at  least,  might  we  not  profit  something 
from  the  Byzantine  period  of  art  ? 

Mr.  H.  Dunphy,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pullan,  observed  that  he  feared  Byzantine 
architecture  would  not  be  appropriate  to  onr 
climate.  In  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere 
of  tho  East,  where  shade  was  most  desirable  and 
where  a little  light  went  a long  way,  a Byzantine 
church  w’as  most  suitable  ; but  with  an  English 
climate,  and  especially  a London  fog,  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  accepted  as  suitable.  So  far 
as  lloor  space  was  concerned,  the  class  of  building 
advocated  by  Mr.  Pullan  was  veiy  desirable,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  style  of  architecture ; 
but  in  England,  as  a general  rule,  congregations 
appeared  desirous  to  worship  by  stealth,  as  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  conceal  themselves  in 
hideous  pews  that  resembled  horse-boxes  more 
than  anything  else.  A revolution  of  feeling  in 
this  respect  would  be  necessary  before  churches 
with  a spacious  area  for  worship  would  become 
popular. 

A member  observed  that  he  considered  tho 
Byzantine  style  gloomy,  morose,  and  not  adapted 
to  the  ritual  of  Protestant  worship.  It  was, 
coiisequently,  inapplieablo  as  the  groundwork  of 
a new  style. 

Mr.  L.  'W.  Ridge  would  prefer  to  see  modern 
architects  endeavour  to  strike  out  a style  of  their 
own  rather  than  fail  back  upon  adaptations  of 
thirteenth  century  art,  or  that  of  any  other  epoch 
of  the  past. 

In  reply  to  a question, 

Mr.  Pullan  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  and  tho 
Chm-ch  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  were  lighted. 
The  windows  were  filled  with  fine  stained-glass 
iu  small  pieces,  fitted  into  very  heavy  stone 
mullions.  He  had  never  found  a round  window 
similar  to  that  recently  restored  in  the  basilica 
of  the  Temple  Church  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
churches  which  he  had  visited.  With  regard  to 
the  measurement,  &c.  a little  bakshish  judiciously 
administered  to  tho  church-keeper  would  enable 
tho  visitor  to  take  any  measurements  or  make 
any  notes  he  pleased. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Pullan 
stated,  that  although  within  a day’s  journey  of 
the  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  of  early 
ecclesiological  art  in  Syria,  he  had  not  visited 
the  spot,  as  he  liad  been  informed  that  there  was 
nothing  to  see  but  some  Byzantine  mins  similar 
to  many  others  that  had  previously  come  under 
his  observation.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  did  not  advocate  a Byzantine  church  in 
England,  hut  that  his  contention  was  merely 
that  the  principle  of  Byzantine  architecture 
might  be  usefully  applied  in  the  construction  of 
large  churches. 

After  some  further  dienssion,  the  chairman,  in 
putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pullan,  ob- 
served upon  the  valnable  nature  of  tho  infor- 
mation which  he  had  collected,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  architect  who  had  travelled 


most  would,  in  the  end,  bo  found  to  be  the  best 
designer.  The  impression  brought  to  his  own 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a Byzantine  build- 
ing,  was  that  of  great  solemnity  and  grandeur, 
although,  so  far  as  the  dome  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Pagan  was'  the  best  ex- 
ample for  Christian  art. 

A member  observed,  that  the  dome  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  the  form  which  the  firma- 
ment presented  to  tho  human  eye.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  tho  dome  should  be  characterized  as 
Pagan,  because  it  came  from  Rome  originally. 
The  Parthenon  was  domed,  but  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pullan  having  been 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  brought  under  notice  the 
advertisement  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Islington,  for  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new 
workhouse,  and  their  offer  of  2V  per  cent,  to  the 
superintending  architect.  Ho  moved  that  tho 
honorary  secretary  bo  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  trustees  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Architec- 
tural Alliance,  with  special  reference  to  tho 
schedule  of  architects’  charges,  as  sanctioned  by 
tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

After  a short  discussion,  in  which  the  chair- 
man and  other  members  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  take  any  notice 
either  of  the  trustees  or  of  their  offer,  the  reso- 
lution was  piit  from  the  chair,  and  on  a division, 
carried  by  17  to  15. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  tho  subject  for 
tho  next  class  of  design  would  he,  “ A wooden 
belfry  and  spire  and  summit  of  tower and  that 
on  tho  2nd  of  next  month,  Mr.  Lemon  would 
read  a paper  “ On  the  prospect  of  improved 
dwellings  in  London.” 


ST.  NICOLAS  COLLEGE,  LANCING, 
SUSSEX. 

During  tho  last  few  years  very  largo  and 
important  works  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, both  at  the  college  at  Lancing,  and  also  at 
its  schools  at  Hurstpiorpoint  and  Au-dingly.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  tho  object  in  founding 
the  college  was  to  provide  a sound  education  in 
the  spirit  of  the  English  Church,  for  the  sons  of 
tho  middle  classes.  Tho  principal  school  is  at 
Lancing,  and  is  for  the  upper  middle  class,  such 
as  Harrow  or  Winchester ; the  second  school  is  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  and  is  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
tradesmen,  farmers,  &c. ; and  the  third  school 
at  Ardingly,  is  for  1,000  hoys  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  where  they  are  boarded  and  edu- 
cated at  141.  14s.  per  annum. 

The  college  at  Lancing  will,  when  completed, 
accommodate  not  less  than  300  boys.  The 
buildings  were  first  commenced  in  1855,  and 
from  that  time  they  have  been  in  course  of 
erection.  The  two  wings  of  the  lower  quadrangle 
were  complete  in  1857,  together  with  the  head- 
master’s house  and  crypt  of  the  long  hall.  The 
library  was  next  taken  in  hand,  together  %vith 
the  upper  school-room.  These  two  buildings 
form  the  connecting  block  between  the  wings  of 
the  quadrangle ; they  are  each  30  ft.  in  width. 
They  are  lighted  by  a series  of  two-Hght  windows 
in  gables,  divided  by  buttresses  with  canopied 
niches,  the  cloister  being  continued  underneath 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  opening  into  the  yard  by 
richly  moulded  and  cusped  arches.  The  roofs  of 
both  buildings  are  boarded  and  panelled  to  the 
cant  of  the  rafters.  In  the  west  wall  is  a series  of 
arches,  which  will  open  into  the  reading-rooms 
and  class-rooms.  The  block  of  buildings  ex- 
tending in  a lino  southwards  from  the  library, 
beyond  the  south  wing,  was  then  completed. 
There  are  in  it  four  stories,  containing  rooms  for 
the  visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  chaplain’s 
and  masters’  rooms,  dormitories,  &c.  This 
brought  the  works  up  to  the  middle  of  1864, 
when  a contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr, 
Bu8hby,forthe  completion  of  thedining-hall.  This 
building  is  101  ft.  long,  below  which  is  a break- 
fast-room of  the  same  length.  Tho  hall  is 
lighted  by  richly-monlded  two-ligbt  windows 
separated  by  massive  buttresses  about  every 
10  ft.  apart.  'The  end  wall  is  ornamented  by 
bauds  of  stonework  above.  Tho  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  lofty  moulded  arched  principals,  and 
will  have  on  the  east  side  five,  and  on  the  west 
four,  dormer  windows  of  stone,  with  rich  but* 
tresses  J and  in  tho  centre  will  rise  a lofty 
lantern  of  oak,  covered  with  lead,  with  a shingle 
spire.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Bushby  is  now 
raven  up,  and  the  roof  is  being  erected  by  work- 
men employed  by  the  college,  under  the  direo 
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tion  of  their  architects.  The  works  in  contem- 
plation for  this  year  are  the  grand  staircase  and 
approach  to  the  hall,  ante-hall,  gallery,  &c.  The 
gi'and  staircase  and  lobby  will  be  groined,  the 
arches  being  supported  on  clustered  columns 
of  marble  5 and  the  gallery  will  open  into  the 
hall,  by  three  lofty  arches  resting  on  granite 
clustered  shafts.  The  oak  panelling  of  the  hall 
will  also  be  proceeded  with.  Besides  these 
works,  the  south  wing  of  the  upper  quadrangle 
will  be  commenced,  which  will  consist  of  two 
floors  of  dormitories  with  an  open  cloister  of  two 
stories,  with  richly-moulded  arches.  The  mate- 
rial used  at  the  college  is  flint  with  dressings  of 
Caen  stone,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  is  that  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out,  for  the  most  part, 
by  Mr.  Bushby,  of  Littlehampton,  under  the 
architects  of  the  college,  Messrs.  Slater  & Car- 
penter ; Mr.  Knight  being  the  resident  clerk  of 
works. 

At.  St.  John’s  school,  Hnrstpierpoint,  the  new 
chapel  has  been  completed,  and  which  was  more 
fully  described  in  a previous  number.  The  new 
head  master’s  house  will  bo  commenced  in  the 
spring,  with  additional  dormitories. 

At  St.  Saviour’s  schools,  at  Ardingly,  the  first 
portion  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  completed 
in  carcass  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
They  consist  of  a block,  having  on  the  ground 
floor  a cloister,  class-rooms,  master’s  rooms, 
common  room,  &c.  and  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  two  domitories,  side  by  side, 
each  for  fifty-two  boys  (204  in  all) ; there  are 
also  here  master’s  and  prefect’s  rooms.  This 
building  will  form  the  west  side  of  the  great 
lower  quadrangle,  and  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken this  year  will  complete  half  of  the  north 
side.  These  works  are  the  bnilding  of  the 
dining-halls,  for  800  boys  ; they  will  be  in  two 
stories,  for  400  each.  The  material  for  these 
and  the  block  already  built,  is  red  brick,  u-ith 
dressings  of  sandstone  and  Caen  stone  j the 
style  is  Early  Pointed.  The  builder  employed 
is  Mr.  Cave,  of  Brighton,  under  the  architects 
of  the  college,  and  their  clerk  of  works. 


A STEEPLE  JACK  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

A datii>:g  individual,  named  Burns,  from  Man- 
chester, has  succeeded  at  the  House  of  Parliament 
in  the  dangerous  operation  of  fixing  four  copper 
bands  round  two  of  the  finials  on  the  centre  tower. 
The  last  November  gale  blow  off  one  of  the 
finials,  and  loosened  another;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  lightning  conductor,  one  would 
have  dropped  down,  and  might  have  done  consi- 
derable damage,  being  one  of  the  highest,  and 
9 in.  square  by  6 ft.  5 in.  from  its  basement  to 
top,  surmounted  by  a vane  that  would  not  re- 
volve. From  that  cause  the  wind  had  such  power 
over  it  that  the  third  joint  gave  way,  and  the 
finial  fell  against  the  steeple;  the  west  wind, 
however,  moved  it  again,  and  placed  it  in  its 
position,  where  it  rocked.  Bums  made  his  way, 
210  ft.  high,  outside  the  tower,  without  scafl'old, 
by  a series  of  seven  ladders,  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  and  safely  repaired  it.  Burns  very 
recently  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  of 
St.  Mai-y’s  Oiurcb,  Rotherhithe ; succeeded  iu 
taking  down  the  weather-vane,  which  is  7 ft. 
4 in.  long,  and  811b.  weight;  and  after  it  had 
been  repaired  and  regildecl,  he  restored  it  to  its 
place. 


TEE  NEW  COLLEGE  FOR  HULL. 

Tbe  foundation  stone  of  a new  college  for  Hull 
has  been  laid  by  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  who 
is  to  be  the  president  of  the  institution,  and  who 
delivered  an  able  speech  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
siibject  of  middle-class  education.  The  college 
will  be  called  the  Hull  and  West  Riding  college, 
and  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  large 
collegiate  school  in  the  Elm  Tree-avenue.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth : 
century.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Smith,  who 
is  also  architect  to  the  corporation,  and  was  the 
architect  for  the  New  Theatre  Royal  in  Hnll. 
The  frontage  in  Park-street  measures  about 
130  ft.  The  depth  of  the  building  will  be  117 
ft.,  and  the  greatest  height  70  ft.  It  will  be 
of  red  brick  with  Harehiil  stone  facings.  The 
great  hall  (already  considerably  advanced)  will 
be  60  ft.  by  40  ft.  In  front  of  this  hall  there  will 
he  a portico,  formed  of  red  Mansfield  columns, 
over  which  is  the  large  window  of  five  lights. 
The  hall  is  flanked  by  flying  buttresses  rising 


above  the  roof  at  the  east  front,  and  terminating 
in  pinnacles.  That  part  of  the  building  yet  to 
be  erected  comprises  the  portico  just  mentioned 
and  the  class-rooms,  masters’  rooms,  porter’s 
residence,  &c.  Of  the  class-rooms  there  are  to 
be  eight,  two  masters’  private  rooms  having 
separate  entrances  from  the  front,  the  porter’s 
residence,  lavatories,  and  other  conveniences. 
Over  the  porter’s  residence  and  the  door  by 
which  the  pupils  will  enter  the  college,  will  rise 
a bell  turret.  At  the  back  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tensive playground,  and  the  whole  building  will 
be  enclosed  with  iron  palisading.  The  contract 
for  carrying  out  the  work  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hutchinson,  of  Hull,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  building  was  3,000i. 


WHERE  ARE  THERE  ANY  LONDON 
ANTIQUITIES  ? 

Sir, — There  would  seem  to  be  two  sorts  of 
people,  iu  this  present  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  devoting  themselves  to  art — art 
co.2)italists  and  art  u'orkmen  ; those  who  reap  all 
the  benefit  and  vanity  to  bo  got  now-a-days  out  of 
art  and  architecture,  and  engineering,  and  those 
who  do  all  the  work.  That  the  art  capit^ist  has  his 
rights  no  one  will  dispute ; but  there  are,  I sus- 
pect,  not  a few  who  will  deny  that  the  draughts- 
man and  workman  and  student  have  theirs  as 
well.  I must  contend  that  they  have  ri’jhts. 
Sir,  your  uniform  practice  now  for  so  long  a 
series  of  years,  in  allowing  eveiy  struggling 
cause  to  have  its  say,  wilt,  I feel  certain,  pass 
the  few  words,  out  of  many,  which  I cannot 
forbear. 

The  first  art-right,  in  my  opinion,  which  every 
art  student,  whether  workman  or  draughtsman, 
has  a claim  to,  is  the  unasked-for  permission  to 
see  and  study  in  their  integrity  the  works  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  them,  and  who  have 
left  records  of  their  personal  and  individual 
power  over  the  materials  out  of  which  fine  art 
is  formed  and  shows  itself.  Without  this  they 
are  as  men  without  a past.  Instead  of  following 
on  with  ever-increasing  strength  the  work  that 
has  gone  before  them,  they  must  perforce  begin 
anew  each  one  for  himself.  Every  successive 
generation  of  art-workmen  has  to  begin  a new 
art-life,  and  from  a fi-esh  starting-point,  without 
guidance  and  withont  element  of  compemon 
and  consequent  help. 

Our  London  antiquities,  if  we  now  had  any, 
would  be  to  the  Gothic  art-student  of  the 
present  all  this.  By  the  side  of  those  actual 
remains  of  what  our  ancestors  in  arfc-workraanship 
have  lefc  us,  all  books,  drawings  and  copies  are 
as  nothing — little  better  than  lumber;  for  the 
actual  impression  of  the  hand-writing  of  each 
dead  artist  is,  or,  rather,  was,  on  them.  Have 
our  present  race  of  art-capitalists  any  right  to 
either  scrape  this  off,  to  paint  over  it,  to  blot 
it,  or  to  withhold  it  from  our  sight  ? I say  they 
have  not.  No — not  oven  for  vanity’s  sake,  nor 
at  the  bidding  of  a society.  It  is  the  student’s 
right. 

But  where  are  there  any  London  antiquities  to 
look  at,  whether  with  or  without  leave  ? Where 
are  the  remains  of  the  London  of  the  Middle 
Ages?  Where  is  Gothic  London?  Everybody 
who  reads  this  knows  well  that  but  veiy  little 
indeed  remains  ; nothing,  in  fact,  but  a church 
here  and  there,  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  its 
Chapter -bouse.  All  else  is  utterly  gone,  and 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  in  the  drawings 
of  old  Hollar  left.  These  few  churches  actually, 
and  wonderful  to  say,  yet  remain,  i.c.  the  skele- 
tons of  them,  the  diy  dead  bones : for  so 
thoroughly  have  they  one  and  all  been,  or  are 
being,  scraped,  painted,  and  blotted  with  “ art- 
7iiany/acfure,”  that,  as  MS.  records  in  stone, 
they  are  gone  or  going  utterly!  One  single 
solitary  bit  only  now  remains,  the  Westminster 
Chapter-house ; — saved,  miraculously  saved — see 
the  Dean’s  address — by  the  very  influences, 
years  ago,  whicli  were  meant  for  its  destruction. 
Nobody  owned  the  Chapter-house:  to  the  Abbey 
Prebends  it  was  and  is  useless;  the  Record 
Ofiice  kindly  took  to  it,  bid  the  wi-iting  on  its 
walls  with  deal  packing-cases,  and  so  saved  at 
least  a part  of  it  to  this  present  hour.  It  is  the 
sole  and  only  record  of  Gothic  London  now  exist- 
ing— onr  only  antiquity.  Has  anybody,  there- 
fore, a right  to  “ restore  ” it,  i.e.  to  blot  it  with 
the  nothingness  of  a'd-manufacture,  or  to  shut  it 
up  from  our  sight  till  that  dire  event  comes 
about  ? Bub,  sir,  it  is  shut.  la  this  fair  ? Ought 
it  to  be  thus  ? Before  we  talk  about  our  anti- 
quities, must  we  not  Sfe  them  ? It  is  comforting 
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to  think  that  the  leading  journal  is  a little  in- 
terested, that  it  condescends  a moment  from  its 
political  economy  and  allows  some  one  to  ask 
“ Where  are  our  antiquities  ? ” Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  aid  in  preserving  from  the  clutches  of  the 
manufacturer  of  “stained  glass”  and  “jjoZi/- 
chromy  ” this  sole  remnant  of  our  antiquities 
and  that  it  will,  before  it  urges  the  “restora- 
tion ” of  the  Chapter-house,  go  and  look  at  it, 
and  study  the  restored  bits  of  the  Abbey  and  its 
“lantern,”  and  grieve  over  its  newness  and  de- 
stroyed antiquity. 

If  Mr.  Scott  can  be  induced  for  but  a few 
hours  to  go  to  the  Temple  Church,  and  lament 
over  its  mutilated  Gothic  carcass, — the  round- 
part  only  will  do, — with  its  glass,  paint,  tiles, 
mended  effigies,  fragments  like  the  Greek 
marbles  of  a great  bygone  time  and  ways,  each 
effigy  covering  over  the  very  ashes  of  him  whom 
it  represented,  and  its  brass  work, — I feel  sur& 
that  be  will  stay  his  band,  or,  rather  bis  orders, 
and  will  forbear,  and  will  not  “restore”  the 
Chapter-house,  or,  as  the  Latin  has  it,  “ furbish 
up  ” the  little  that  remains  of  it,  or  blot  it  with 
manufactured  glass.  I am  thoroughly  confident 
of  this ; for  a way  there  is  to  do  this  work  of 
reverential  iireservation,  but  what  that  precise 
way  is  who  can  tell,  till  we  see  the  writing  on  the 
rains  of  it  ? Will  Mr.  Scott  open  again  for  a few 
short  days  the  deal  doors  of  this  monument,  and 
burn  the  empty  boxes  which  hide  the  walls  and 
floor ; then  look  at  it, — for  ho  has  not  yet  seen  it 
himself, — and  keep  in  view  the  manufactured 
Temple  work  ? Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  see 
that  the  way  not  to  do  it  is  to  follow  the  veiy 
elaborate  drawings  which  he  exhibited,  and 
which  were  so  much  admired  by  his  friends. 

C.  Bruce  Allen. 

P.S. — If  there  be  any  difficnlty  about  moving 
away  tho  boxes  and  lumber,  why  not  shift  part 
and  let  us  see  half  the  building  ? 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

She^eld. — The  dispute  between  the  file  manu- 
facturers and  the  grindei’s  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching an  unpleasant  phase.  A meeting  of 
the  manufacturers  has  been  held,  to  consider  the 
advance  of  wages  demanded  by  the  men.  Abont 
thirty  firms,  including  the  most  important  in  the 
file  trade,  were  represented.  Mr.  S.  Batcher 
presided.  He  referred  to  the  keenness  of  the 
competition  which  exists  in  the  American  trade, 
and  said  that  by  this  movement  the  file-grinders 
were  seeking  to  do  what  the  native  American 
manufacturers  also  had  at  heart,  namely,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  English-made  files 
into  the  United  States.  There  was  but  a veiy 
small  margin  of  profit  at  present,  and  if  the 
manufacturers  were  to  concede  tho  advance 
asked  for,  they  would  be  compelled  to  close  their 
trade  in  this  branch  with  America.  A long  dis- 
cussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  advance  asked  for  would  he 
equivalent  to  33^  per  cent.,  and  not  merely 
25  per  cent,  as  bad  been  previously  stated.  The 
meeting  unanimously  resolved  not  to  grant  it. 
The  forgers  and  cutters  are  said  to  disapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  the  grinders. 

Edinburgh. — There  has  been  a meeting  of  the 
house-painters  of  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  a union,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a reduction  of  their  hours  of  labour  to  nine  liours 
per  day.  A resolution  to  that  effect  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Wolverhampton. — The  local  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
have  just  celebrated  their  first  anniversary. 
The  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  (abont 
fifty  in  number),  on  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  twelve  mouths,  and  trusted  tho  year  they  bad 
row  commenced  would  prove  equally  prosperous. 
The  secretary  said  the  Society  was  founded  in 
London,  in  18G0,  at  the  end  of  which  year  it  had 
twenty  branches,  618  members,  and  321L  in 
funds.  Iu  December,  1865,  it  had  134  branches, 
5,777  members,  and  funds  amounting  to  6,868?. 
6s.  Tho  objects  of  the  Society  were  to  secure 
for  its  members,  by  legal  and  honourable  means, 
the  full  value  for  their  labour;  and  such  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  as  could  be  agreed  on 
between  masters  and  men ; and  provision  for 
sickness,  old  age,  &c.  The  Secretary  of  the- 
General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  in  re- 
sponding to  a toast,  said  that  the  time  having 
aiTived  for  giving  notice  on  the  part  of  the  men 
of  any  alteration  they  desired  in  the  rules, 
notice  had  been  sent  in  for  the  increase  of 
wages  asked  for  last  year,  and  which  the  men. 
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Relieved  still  to  bo  their  due.  They  had  also 
^ven  notice  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  They 
iid  not  obtain  that  concession  last  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  among  tho  delegates 
iiemselves.  This  year  the  demand  was  modified 
0 tho  eftect  that  all  wages  should  be  paid  not 
ftter  than  one  o’clock  on  Saturday,  so  that  if  a 
nan  preferred  work  to  relaxation  after  that  he 
rould  do  so,  but  he  for  one  wanted  the  rolaxa- 
ion. 

j Paris. — The  operative  paperstniners  in  Paris 
lave  struck  work  for  shorter  hours.  The  men 
[■.emanded  that  their  day’s  work  should  be  re- 
tuced  from  11  to  10  hours  from  the  1st  of 
tanuaiy.  The  masters  require  a postponement 
mtil  September  next,  tho  period  when  new 
fatterus  of  stained  paper  are  adopted,  and  when 
11  tho  arrangements  are  made  for  the  ensuing 
lear. 


IRON  MOULDERS’  WAGES  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

1 During  the  last  few  weeks  the  journeymen 
uouldcrs  of  Manchester  and  Salford  have  made 
i demand,  at  a very  short  notice,  for  a general 
dvance  of  wages  of  23.  per  week.  The  weekly 
[ages  given  to  iron  moulders  in  Manchester  and 
lalford  have  been  3-ls.  and  upwards,  which  are 
!';ated  to  be  more  than  the  rate  obtained  by  any 
icher  class  of  operatives  connected  with  the 
'igineering  trades  in  tho  same  locality,  and  the 
;?e88ut  demand  is  for  23.  advance  for  every 
iioulder  employed,  whether  ho  receives  S-ls., 
ds.,  or  38s. 

FTbis  is  looked  upon  by  tho  eru])loyer3  as  an 
otorapt  to  initiate  a general  rise  of  wages  in  all 
ranches,  as  a similar  advance  can  hardly  be  re- 
;aed  to  engineers,  millwrights,  smiths,  turners, 
Utternmakers,  &c.,  after  it  has  been  granted  to 
e moulders.  Most  of  tho  foundries  in  Man- 
■Festor  have  ceased  casting  for  the  present,  and 
(hers  are  partially  worked  by  moulders  at  the 
i rates.  The  masters  have  had  several  meet- 
^s ; and  it  is  intended,  we  are  informed,  that  a 
fefenco  Association  bo  formed,  unless  the  pre- 
:at  demand  bo  withdrawn. 


PRIZES  FOR  ART-WORKMANSHIP, 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

’iTiii:  following  is  a list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 
TEorts  executed  from  Prcscrihed  Besirjns, 

CARVING  IN  .MARHLE,  STONE,  OR  WOOD. 

'T7tc  Human  Figure. — Work  executed  in  marble 
8 stone,  after  the  “Boy  and  Dolphin”  cast 
itm  a chimneypiece,  ascribed  to  Donatello.— 
'cree  works  sent  in. — First  prize  not  awarded, 
oro  second  prizes  of  71.  10s.  each, — one  to 
Hxander  Kenmure,  43,  Pancras-square,  N.W. ; 
d one  to  R.  Wallace  Martin,  5,  Olney -street, 
lalworth,  S. 

‘rOrnanient. — Work  executed  in  marble,  stone, 
t(WOod  after  a carved  chair-back  in  the  South 
isnsiuglou  Museum. — Two  works  sent  in. — 
itsb  prize  not  awarded.  Second  prize  of  51.  to 
tun  Dayman,  jun.,  4,  Edward-street,  Vauxball 
Ifdgc-road,  S.  j and  extra  prize  of  2h  10s.  to 
lines  Stuart,  7,  Paucras-square,  N.W. 

REPOUSSE  WORK  IN  ANY  JIETAL. 

kymament. — Work  executed  after  a tazza  in 
& South  Kensington  Museum. — One  work  sent 
— First  prize  of  51.  to  S.  Beresford,  29,  Myd- 
oton-street,  E.C.,  and  3L  extra. 

IIAMIIERED  WORK  IN  IRON,  BRASS,  OR  COPPER. 
rl)mament. — Work  executed  after  a portion  of 
I Peciiiuent  of  a Gate  (German  work,  date 
abut  1700)  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. — 
free  works  sent  in. — First  Prize  of  71.  lOs.  to 
I Letberen,  Lansdown  Iron  Works,  Chelten- 
in  ; and  second  prize  of  51.  to  T.  Winstanley, 
i 7,  Stanhope-street,  Nowcastle-street,  Strand, 

CARVING  IN  IVORY. 

Human  Figure  in  the  romid. — Work  executed 
nr  a miniature  statuette  (Italian),  No.  304  in 
I South  Kensington  Museum. — Two  works 
it  in. — First  and  second  prizes  not  awarded, 
mrizo  of  oZ.  to  John  Bentley,  22,  Sherwood- 
elet.  Golden-square,  W. 

CHASING  IN  BRONZE. 

wmamsnZ. — Work  executed  after  Goutier,  from 
bibinet  in  the  possession  of  her  Majesty  the 
SDen. — Four  works  sent  iu. — First  prize  not 


awarded.  Two  second  prizes  of  7Z.  10s.  each 
awarded,  one  to  G.  R.  Meek,  26,  Harrison-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C.;  and  one  to  H.  J.  Hat- 
field, 16,  Alfred-street,  Tottenham-court-roacl, 
W.C. 

ETCniNG  AND  ENGRAVING  ON  METAL. — NIELLO 
WORK. 

Ornament. — Work  executed  after  arabesques 
by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  1528. — One  work  sent 
in.  First  prize  not  awarded.  Second  prize  of 
51.  to  G.  S.  Berry,  4,KiDg-street,  Regont-street,W. 

ENAMEL  PAINTING  ON  COPPER  OR  GOLD. 

The  Human  Figure. — ^After  Ratracllo’s  design 
of  tho  “ Three  Graces,”  executed  in  grisaille. — 
Two  works  sent  in. — First  prize  not  awarded. 
Second  prize  of  5Z.  to  W.  J.  W.  Nunn,  10,  Card- 
ham-street,  Bromehead-street,  Coinmercial-road, 
E.  Extra  prize  of  3Z.  to  E.  Autran,  4,  Nassan- 
streefc,  Soho-squarc,  W. 

Ornameyit.  — Executed  after  a German  ara- 
besque (sixteenth  century).  — One  work  sent 
in. — First  prize  of  5Z.  to  Frederick  Lowe,  13, 
Wilderness-row,  E.C. 

PAINTING  ON  PORCELAIN. 

Ornamcjit. — Executed  after  ai'abesques  by 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  1528. — One  work  sent  in. — 
Fii'st  prize  of  5Z.  to  Alexander  Fisher,  5,  Clyde- 
street,  Stoko-npou-Ti’ent. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

After  an  omamenf,  from  Ca.stel  R.  Pandino, 
near  Lodi,  from  a drawing  in  South  Kensington 
Museum.— Three  works  sent  in. — First  prize  not 
awarded.  Two  second  prizes  of  31.  each  awarded, 
one  to  John  Henk,  George-street,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent ; and  one  to  Thomas  Lougmore,  Hardinge- 
street,  Fenton,  Staffordshire. 

INLAYS  IN  WOOD  (WARqUETRY  OR  BUHI.),  IVORY, 
OR  METAL. 

Ornament. — Executed  after  a ppeciinen  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hon.  John  Ashley. — One  work 
sent  in  (metal). — First  prize  of  51.  to  T.  11.  Rice, 
IS,  Saffolk-street,  Essex-road,  N. 

DIE  SINKING. 

Human  Head. — After  the  head  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Wyon,  on  the  Society’s  medal. — 
Three  works  sent  in. — First  prize  not  awarded. 
Second  prize  of  51.  to  A.  Boachette,  12,  Percival- 
street,  E.C. 

BOOGBINDING  AND  LEATHER  WORK. 

Boolcbinding. — After  an  Italian  specimen  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. — Three  works 
sent  in. — First  prize  of  71.  10s.  to  John  Jeffrey, 
61,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W. 

ILLUMINATIONS. 

Ornament. — After  an  altar  card,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Clovio,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
No.  2,958,  or  a MS.  border,  date  1450,  No.  3,057, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. — Three  works 
sent  in. — First  prize  not  awarded.  Second  prize 
of  31.  to  W.  W.  Burgess,  21,  Market-street,  Cur- 
zon-street,  W. 

TFor^rs  executed  without  Prcscrihed  Designs. 

WOOD  CARVING. 

Human  figure  in  odto  or  has-relief;  animals  or 
natural  foilage  may  be  used  as  accessories. — 
Seven  works  sent  in.  — No  first  or  second  prizes 
awarded.  Third  prize  of  lOJ.  to  J.  Meiklejohn, 
58,  Susaex-street,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  for  a carving, 

“ The  Introduction  of  Music  to  tho  Arcadians.” 
An  extra  prize  of  71.  10s.  to  G.  P.  Bridge,  3, 
Vincent-square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  for  a carving, 

“ Purity  also  one  of  51.  to  Henry  Joues,  9, 
Bedford-street,  Seymour-street,  Eustou-square, 
N.W.,  for  a panel,  in  oak,  with  figure  of 
“ Wisdom and  one  of  Zl.  to  G.  Rumford,  19, 
Eccleston-strect  East,  S.W.,  for  a carving 
“Puck.” 

Anhnal  or  still  life.  Fruit,  flowers,  or  natural 
foliage  may  he  used  as  accessories. — One  work- 
sent  in. — First  and  second  prizes  not  awarded. 
Third  prize  of  52.  to  John  Neaves,  26,  William, 
street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  for  a carving, 
“Eagle  and  Prey.” 

Natural  foliage,  fruit,  or  Jlowers,  or  conven- 
tional ornament  in  which  grotesque  figures  or 
animals  may  form  accessories,  preference  being 
given  where  the  work  is  of  an  applied  character 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  as  representing 
commercial  value. — Seven  works  sent  in. — First 
prize  of  102.  to  R.  Baker,  11,  King-street,  St. 
James’s-street,  for  a carving  of  a “Festoon  of 
Flowers.”  Second  and  third  prizes  not  awarded. 
Two  extra  prizes  of  32.  each  to  G.  H.  Bull,  34, 


Albert-street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  one  for  a 
frame  carved  in  pear-tree  wood,  and  one  for  a 
frame  in  oak. 

WORKS  SENT  IN  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  PRIZES 
OFFERED  BY  THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF 
PLASTERERS. 

Throe  works  sent  in : models  of  trusses. — 
First  prize  of  102.  to  R.  W.  Hanwell,  59,  Char- 
lotte-street, Caledonian-road,  N. ; and  second 
prize  of  52.  to  James  Steele,  jun.,  25,  Holmhead- 
street,  Glasgow. 

Part  of  the  sum  offered  by  the  Plasterers* 
Company,  102.  (252.  in  all),  is  to  be  given  for  a 
design  for  a frieze,  a drawing,  not  yet  sent  in. 
Tho  Company  have  liberally  voted  252.  per  an- 
num for  the  advance  of  their  art.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped,  the  offer  will  be  rightly  taken  advantage 
of.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  present 
instance  with  reference  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  response  is  not  equal  to  the  inducements 
advertised.  Tho  sum  of  6002.  was  offered  in 
prizes,  and  of  that  only  1442.  have  been  caiTied 
off.  The  subject  needs  inquiry. 


The  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  it  may 
be  seen,  ndvertiao  then’  willingness  to  give 
prizes  for  tho  best  and  second-best  design, 
modelled  in  clay,  for  a bracket,  boss,  or  spandrel 
of  an  arch.  Wo  direct  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  our  last  number  in  case  it  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  any  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Modellers,  carvers,  and  art- 
workmen  generally  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
can  do. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FROM  THE  CHALK  FOR- 

MATION  FOR  THE  BATHS  AND  WASH- 
HOUSES, GOLDEN  LANE,  CITY. 

To  meet  the  large  demand  for  water  required 
for  the  use  of  this  establishment,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  obtain  it  from 
the  chalk  formation  than  to  procure  it  from  tho 
water  company,  provided  the  quantity  could  be 
guaranteed. 

Tho  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tilley,  artesian 
well  engineer,  were  called  in,  who  undertook  to 
obtain  the  required  quantity;  and  after  two 
years  of  labour  the  long-songht-for  water  has 
been  obtained  in  large  quantity.  Tho  well  is 
sunk  through  the  London  clays,  and  lined  with 
9-in.  brickwork  in  cement,  to  a depth  of  100  ft. 
from  tho  engine-room  fioor ; 50  fc.  of  cast-iron 
cylinders,  of  5 ft.  10  in.  outside  diameter,  were 
then  inserted,  with  a view  of  passing  through 
tho  upper  green  sand,  and  on  to  the  chalk. 
This  being  accomplished,  after  much  difficulty, 
a concrete  invert  was  put  in,  by  the  aid  of  a 
diver,  to  form  tho  bottom,  in  which  an  IS-in. 

I gnide-pipo  was  placed,  and  driven  firmly  into 
the  chalk  to  about  G ft.  in  depth,  leaving  2 ft. 
standing  above  tho  concrete  bottom  or  invert. 
By  these  means  the  chalk  water  was  entirely 
cut  off  from  connexion  with  the  uater  from  the 
upper  green  sand,  instead  of  being  left,  as  is 
often  the  case  ; as  it  was  feared  tho  sand  absorbed 
a part  of  tho  supply  from  the  chalk,  which 
turned  out  to  be  correct;  for,  from  experiments 
previously  made  on  the  water  level,  it  was  found 
to  be  lower  by  12  ft.  than  after  the  connexion 
was  cut  off.  The  IS-in.  boring  was  then  con- 
tinued to  a further  depth  of  30  ft. ; and  after- 
wards, with  a tool  of  12  in.  diameter,  to  a further 
depth  of  100  ft. ; making  a total  depth  of  210  ft. 
from  the  level  of  the  engine-room  floor ; or, 
258  ft.  from  level  of  road.  On  taking  the  levels 
of  the  water  when  the  engine  was  at  rest,  the 
water  from  the  chalk  was  found  to  stand  at 
iOG  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  floor  line,  there 
then  being  29  ft.  head  of  water  in  the  shaft  to 
pnmp  from.  Whilst  testing  the  yield  for  thirty 
hours,  it  was  found  that,  after  lifting  250  gallons 
per  minute,  the  level  of  water  was  only  lowered 
3 ft.  instead  of  12  ft.,  as  was  the  ease  before  the 
connexion  with  the  green  sand  was  cut  off,  and 
the  supply  was  found  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a set  of  three- 
throw  deep-well  pumps  (on  the  latest  improved 
principle),  each  of  8 in.  diameter,  with  2-ft. 
stroke,  and  working  at  their  lowest  speed,  viz., 
fourteen  strokes  per  minute.  The  pumps  are  so 
arranged  as  to  bo  readily  repaired  under  water; 
and  the  barrels  being  fixed  near  tho  bottom  of 
the  well,  at  least  20  ft.  of  suction-pipe  could  bo 
attached  and  lowered  down  the  18-in.  bore  hole  ; 
so  making,  with  the  29  ft.  of  water  in  the  well, 
a head  of  water  equal  to  49  ft.  to  pump  from. 
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Bj  tLis  means  it  is  estimated  that  a much  larger 
Bnpply  of  water  can  be  obtained.  The  water  is 
described  as  bright  and  soft,  and  well  suited  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  power  for  driving  tho  pumps  is  obtained 
from  a 20-hors6  power  vertical-motion  engine, 
■fixed  near  the  well. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  project,  the  esta- 
blishment is  provided  with  two  large  swimming- 
baths,  requiring  in  the  aggregate  about  200,000 
gallons  of  water.  Hitherto  they  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  water  company,  at  a cost  of  6d. 
per  1,000  gallons,  or  equal  to  51.  sterling,  each 
time  they  are  filled,  which  is  usually  twice  per 
week.  The  actual  working  expense  for  raising 
this  quantity  of  ■water  from  the  well  into  the 
baths  is  only  IGs.,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of 
81.  8s.  per  week. 

The  building,  of  which  full  particulars  have 
been  given  in  our  pages,  includes  84  private 
baths  and  2 large  swimming-baths;  84  laundiy 
compartments  ; 2 Turkish  baths,  one  for  ladies, 
the  other  for  gentlemen ; 180  dwelling-rooms,  let 
out  to  families  ; 1 spacious  dining-room  ; and  a 
chapel  capable  of  accommodating  350  persons. 

The  works  were  executed  at  a coat  of  4O,000Z., 
and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Tieweg,  of 
London ; but  the  establishment  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a company,  under  the  direction 
of  a few  gentlemen  interested  in  improving  the 
•dwellings  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
poorer  classes. 


these : — The  claimant  in  November  sent  in  a 
claim  of  400Z.  for  damage  caused  to  him  by  the 
taking  of  his  premises.  The  company  made  no 
offer,  and  tho  proceedings  went  on  until  tho  4th 
of  December,  when  the  jm-y  were  nominated  to 
assess  compensation.  Then  on  that  same  day  the 
company  made  an  offer  of  lOOZ.,  which,  however, 
was  clogged  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
taken  to  include  all  costs  and  expenses. _ The 
offer  was  refused.  Costs  to  tho  amount,  it  was 
said,  of  401.  had  been  already  incurred,  and  the 
claimant  went  on  until  the  case  came  before  a 
jury,  who  gave  him  ouly  75Z.  The  claimant, 
however,  had  claimed  his  costs,  which  the  officer 
had  taxed  at  15GZ.  The  statute  provides  that  if 
the  verdict  shall  be  given  for  a less  sum  than 
tho  sum  offered,  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled 
to  no  costs.  The  question  was  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  costs.  After  a long  argument,  it  was 
observed  by  tbo  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  the  offer 
which  tho  statute  meant  was  an  offer  of  com- 
pensation, whereas  this  offer  includod  costs— an 
observation  which  the  counsel  for  tho  company 
and  the  rest  of  tho  Court  deemed  conclusive. 
The  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  claimant. 


EAILWAY  COMPENSATION  CASES. 


Grady  v.  The  East  London  Railway. — The  claim 
in  this  case  was  made  in  respect  of  fourteen 
leasehold  houses,  situated  in  Brunswick-terrace, 
and  St.  Helena-row,  Rotherhithe  ; and  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  dispute  was  the  question  as  to 

whether  the  present  rentals  should  be  taken  as  „ • . - - 

•the  actual  value  of  the  property,  or  whether — ' warehouse,  2G  ft.  by  13  ft. ; receiving-room,  20  ft. 


INAUGURATION  OF  A GOLDSMITH’S 
STUDIO  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Messrs.  W.  & J.  Eandel,  of  Yittoria-street. 
have  been  celebrating  the  opening  of  an  art- 
studio  on  their  premises.  The  manufactory  and 
warehouse  of  this  firm  have  been  built  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  works  cover  altogether  an 
area  of  105  ft.  by  54  ft.,  and  they  consist  of  a 
work-shod,  66  ft.  by  9 ft.  j a dressing-room, 
66  ft.  by  9 ft. ; a oasting-shop,  16  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
and  a stamping-shop,  26  ft.  by  16  ft.  In  addi- 
tion  to  these  there  are  all  the  departments  which 
are  iuclnded  in  the  requirements  of  a warehouse, 
consisting  of  show-room,' 23  ft.  by  16  ft. ; rough 


contended  by  claimant  and  his  sur- 1 by  13  ft.;  and  a private  room,  15  ft.  by  11  ft. 
reyors  — an  improved  rental  value  had  arisen ! TJie  warehouse  and  office^  are  separated  from 


upon  the  property  consequent  upon  the  proposed  | the  work-shed  by  glass-windows  only,  bo  that  all 
construction  of  the  new  park  in  the  immediate  ’ the  workpeople  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vicinity,  and  the  great  demolition  of  houses  in  . vision  of  their  employers  throughout  the  hours 
the  locality  for  railway  purposes,  causing  houses  : of  labour.  The  work -shed  is  about  17  ft.  m 
of  this  class  rapidly  to  rise  in  value.  Mr.  Peake,  j height,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  There 
cf  Tooley-street,  was  surveyor  to  the  claimant, ; are  six  rows  of  work-benches  in  the  shed,  at 
and  he  was  assisted  in  the  case  by  the  following  i which  about  100  hands  can  bo  accommodated, 
gentlemen,  who  gave  evidence  that  they  con-  i The  whole  of  the  building  is  warmed  by  hot- 


sidered  tho  property  to  be  worth — 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman... 

Mr.  Porter 

Mr.  Dickins  

Mr.  H.  EJeu 

Mr.  tVm.  Smith  


.,£5,243 
..  6,410 
..  5,205 


water  pipes  ; and,  exclusive  of  this,  fresh  warm 
air  is  introduced  into  every  room,  and  the  requi- 
site outlets  are  provided  for  the  vitiated  air. 
The  floors  of  the  building,  and  also  the  roofs 
(with  tho  exception  of  the  work-shed),  are  fire- 
proof. They  are  formed  entirely  of  bricks,  in 
■On  the  other  hand,  the  company,  whose  case  the  manner  of  arches,  with  only  about  6 in.  rise, 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Clifton,  architect,  called  The  floors  and  roofs  are  on  this  principle  in  the 
Mr.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Farebrother,  factory  of  Mr.  Wiley,  in  Graham-street,  by  the 
-Clark,  & Co.,  who  assessed  the  value  of  the  pro- 1 same  architect.  The  front  of  the  warebouso  is 
perty  at  3,111Z.;  and  Mr.  Ryde,  of  the  South- ; in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Mr. 
Eastern  Railway,  at  the  sum  of  3,085Z.  Tho  Bland  is  the  architect  of  the  building,  and 
jury,  after  considerable  deliberation,  gave  the  ; Messrs.  'Webb,  Brothers,  are  the  builders. 

.-..i  « ,1.  f>nA7  nil  -n/triTn  cnl-.  nT'vnT'i',  liv  t.bn  firm  fnr  t 


claimant  a verdict  for  4,2001.,  which  canned  all 
costs. 

Davies  v.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Coui- 
pany. — Some  remarkable  evidence  was  given  in 
thia  case  of  the  value  of  property  in  Kensington, 
which  one  of  the  witnesses  declared  had  in- 
creased “ beyond  all  calculation.”  The  inquiry 
took  place  before  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  coroner, 
and  a special  jury,  at  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red 
Lion-squaa'e.  Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Prentice  appeared  for  the  claimant  of  the 
house  and  shop,  7,  Kensington-terrace,  which 
had  been  leased  for  twenty-one  years  to 
Mr.  Weatherley,  at  70Z.  in  1860.  Mr.  Lloyd 
(Mr.  Hollway  with  him)  represented  the  com- 
pany. The  claim  was  -4,6001.,  and  the  com- 
pany had  offered  2,3001.  All  the  witnesses 
•stated  that  property  had  greatly  increased  in 
value.  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  company,  called  no 
witnesses,  but  addressed  the  jury,  urging  that 
the  claim  was  excessive,  and  tliat  the  property 
was  not  worth  tho  sum  which  had  been  nien- 
■tioned.  The  coroner  left  it  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine the  present  value  of  the  premises,  and  then 
to  capitalise  the  amount.  The  jury  gave  a ver- 
dict for2,700L  ; and,  that  being  beyond  the  offer, 
the  expenses  will  fall  on  the  company. 

Balls  V.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Cewnpany. — 
This  case  (Court  of  Queen’s  Bench)  raised  a 
point  of  some  importance  relating  to  compensa- 
tion cases.  The  question  was  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  offer  which  relieves  the  company  of  costs 
in  tho  event  of  the  jury  awarding  less  than  the 
amount  offered,  and  refused.  The  facts  wer  ' 


The  room  set  apart  by  the  firm  for  the  art- 
studio  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  measures  51  ft. 
by  16  ft.  Here  the  firm  purpose  offering  every 
facility  for  the  study  of  art  in  its  highest  branches. 
Drawing  and  design  classes  will  be  held  here 
two  evenings  in  each  week.  There  will  be  classes 
for  adults,  apprentices,  and  females.  The  whole 
will  be  free  to  the  students  (paper  and  pencil 
excepted). 


THE  RIVER  COMMISSIONERS  AT 
CROYDON. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  rivers  of  Great 
Britain  are  still  continuing  their  inquiries.  They 
have  just  held  a public  inquiry  at  the  town-hall, 
Croydon,  into  the  utilisation  of  the  town  sewage 
in  the  vicinity,  especially  as  affecting  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Commissioners  were 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  chief  commissioner ; 
Mr.  John  Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E. ; and  Pro- 
fessor J.  T.  Way. 

Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  were 
present,  and  underwent  a searching  examina- 
tion ; bnt  tho  answers  given  were  satisfactory 
and  to  the  point.  Much  useful  information  was 
elicited  from  the  different  witnesses. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Rawlinson)  opened  tho 
commission.  He  said  they  had  come  to  Croy- 
don knowing  that  the  authorities  had  taken  the 
lead  in  adopting  main  sewage  and  house  drain- 


a considerable  amount  of  money,  and  which, 
in  tho  first  instance,  did  not  exactly  carry  out 
the  object  that  was  intended.  They  also  knew 
the  authorities  of  Croydon  had  been  engaged  in 
serious  litigation  with  respect  to  the  pollution  of 
their  stream,  and  that  they  had  latterly  carried 
out  most  successfully  the  utilisation  of  sewage. 
They,  therefore,  came  down  with  a desire  to  ob- 
tain as  much  information  as  they  possibly  could, 
and  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  they  should 
be  glad  to  hear  any  testimony  that  might  be 
brought  before  them. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Dr.  Carpenter, 
who  stated  that  he  had  lived  in  Croydon  about 
fourteen  years.  He  remembered  the  great  out- 
break of  fever,  and  he  specially  e-xamined  its 
nature.  The  fever  prevailed  in  the  best  houses, 
and  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  town;  in  the 
houses  connected  with  the  sewers,  and  in  those 
unconnected.  It  was  not  infectious.  The  main 
sewers  being  insufficiently  ventilated  was,  in  his 
impression,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fever.  Great 
improvements  have  taken  place  since  then  in  the 
main  sowers.  They  have  had,  several  years  in 
succession,  a very  low  death  rate.  It  has  been 
as  low  as  16,  and  is  generally  under  20.  As  to 
the  death  rate  before  the  Board  was  established, 
Dr.  Westall  one  or  two  years  stated  it  at  29,  28, 
and  27.  The  water  supply,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  form  a new  item  in  the  arrangement  to 
secure  a great  amount  of  health.  Sewerage  alone 
will  not  ensure  perfect  immunity  from  prevent- 
able disease.  Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  in  1813 
the  death  rate'  was  28 ; in  1849,  26  ; 1850,  20 ; 
1851,  19 ; 1S52,  23  ; 1853,  26  ; 1854,  26  ; 1855, 
19 ; 1856,  18;  and  1857  it  was  under  16.  The 
Chairman  asked  tho  witness  if  he  was  able  to 
draw  any  conclusions  whether  there  are_^  any  in- 
jurious influences  from  the  mode  of  irrigation ; 
in  reply  to  which  he  said,  I have  formed  a 
decided  opinion  upon  the  subject.  _ No  injury 
has  resulted  to  any  one  so  far  as  it  has  come 
under  my  knowledge,  so  that  the  sewage  may 
be  applied  to  land  without  fear  of  injury  to 
health. 

Dr.  Sutherland  was  next  examined,  and  Jie 
stated  that  he  bad  been  in  practice  in  Croydon 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  quite  concurred  in 
all  Dr.  Carpenter  had  said;  bnt  he  wished  to 
say  a few  words  about  the  epidemic  that  visited 
tho  town  some  years  since.  At  the  time  it  oc- 
curred he  had  a strong  conviction,  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  subsequent  experience, 
that  the  epidemic  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  want 
of  proper  ventilators  to  the  sewers.  There  was 
one  point  he  wished  to  refer  to,  and  that  was, 
that  in  the  first  outbreak  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  the  High-street; 
but,  since  that  time,  there  had  been  less  fever  in 
High-street  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 

The  Chairman  said,  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
outbreak  he  was  in  the  north  of  England.  He 
soon  afterwards  saw  Dr.  S.  Smith,  and  told  him 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer- 
pipes  was  not  sufficient  in  Croydon.  He  came 
down  to  Croydon,  and  saw  the  then  surveyor  to 
the  Board,  Mr.  Cox.  He  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  bo  learnt  from  him  that  there  was 
no  ventilation  to  the  drains.  There  had  been 
two  or  three  points  where  they  were  ventilated, 
but  (said  he)  the  stench  was  so  great  that  I had 
them  stopped  up.  He  said  to  Mr.  Cox,  “ Why, 
man,  should  you  not  infer  that,  if  there  was  a 
stench  from  two  or  three  points,  you  ought  to 
have  opened  thirty-two  points  rather  than  stop 
them  up?”  His  report  was  sent  in,  in  which  he 
urged  ventilation;  bub,  as  he  had  many  other 
things  to  attend  to,  ho  did  not  know  whether  his 
recommendation  ivas  carried  out. 

Dr.  Sutherland  said,  to  carry  out  a complete 
system,  regular  fiushiog  should  bo  resorted  to,  as 
without  flushing  they  were  in  danger. 

The  Chairman  said  they  might  take  it  for 
granted  that  gas  from  decomposition  rose  against 
gravitation,  as  sewage,  which  was  heavier,  flowed 
down  with  gravitation.  Therefore,  in  sewage 
works,  some  persons  thought  it  was  the  best 
plan  to  place  sewers  on  steep  gradients;  but 
places  with  steep  gradients  were  not  so  well  for 
sewage  works  as  a flat  country.  The  sewage 
rushing  down  a steep  gradient  did  not  allow  the 
gas  time  to  escape  that  was  generated  in  the 
higher  parts.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  Brighton  much  worse  than  it  was  at 
present  by  spending  100,0001.  upon  it. 

Mr.  Close.  — Are  you  in  favour  of  pipe 
drainage  ? , . . ^ 

The  Chairman.— Where  pipe  drainage  is  sut- 
ficienb  to  carry  off  the  sewage  they  make  far  the 


IL’ciU  iU  UUupLllJg  IIlilLIl  bcVVtiyt?  uuuao  UKII14-  -W  V.— --j  1 T 1 1 T l-r. 

age,  tho  carrying  out  of  which  project  had  cost  best  draius  for  a town;  but  wou  pro  er 
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itut  down  brick  drains  rather  than  pipes.  How- 
ever, where  pipes  can  be  used,  they  can  be  pnt 
1 to  advantage.  Some  people  would  have 
rewera  made  large  enough  for  a man  to  get  into 
them  5 but  sewera  should  be  no  more  cleaned 
mt  by  human  hands  than  chimneys.  No  human 
ieing  should  be  sent  below  the  surface  to  cleanse 
' sewer.  Every  sewer  can  be  made  to  work 
rithont  that. 

Mr.  Harrison  (to  Dr.  Sutherland). — Do  you 
fafer  that  the  former  outbreak  was  caused  by  a 
irant  of  ventilation ; and  since  that  has  been 
rarried  out,  although  it  is  not  even  perfect  at 
Lho  present  time,  do  you  trace  the  present  out- 
break to  that  ? — No ; I do  not  attribute  it  to  the 
lewers  in  any  way.  I think  it  is  atmospheric 
auses  and  wet  weather.  I state  distinctly  that 
chose  cases  within  my  experience  were  excep- 
lonal  cases.  The  majority  I attribute  to  the 
liate  of  the  roads.  With  respect  to  the  drains, 
! also  should  recommend  that  no  dii’cct  con- 
seiioua  be  allowed  between  the  houses  and  the 
TBwers.  I also  recommend  overflow-pipes  to  be 
jarried  outside. 

I At  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the  Chairman  said, 
re  were  on  the  eve  of  a great  ohango  with 
93spect  to  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  utilisation 
f which  was  ono  of  tho  great  questions  of  the 
}ay.  Mr.  Marriage’s  farm  had  been  visited  by 
dm,  and  he  believed  that  gentleman  had  untied 
eae  difficult  knot,  by  showing  to  all  the  world 
nat  sewage  could  be  utilised,  not  only  without 
jojury  to  health,  but  with  a fair  amount  of  profit. 


AHCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILTIES. 

r.S’GI-AND  WYATT  : IN  COUUT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

r This  action,  defended  more  on  imblic  than 
ivivate  grounds,  deserves  the  attention  of  tho 
urofession.  It  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
l^les  and  a common  jury.  In  1860,  the  de- 
mdant,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  who  was  superintend- 
,’g  the  works  at  Bemerton  Church,  Wiltshire, 
•rranged  with  the  plaintiff  to  lay  certain  tiling  in 
! e chancel.  This  was  executed  : an  account 
ii3  sent  in  first,  according  to  plaintiff’s  evidence, 
t)  the  defendant,  though  this  Mr.  "Wyatt  denied, 
did  then  to  the  builder  of  the  church,  Jlr.  Miles, 
I'lio  was  bound  to  do  the  tiling  under  his  con- 
icact,  and  for  whom  defendant  had  given  tho 
Ifder.  Milos  objected  to  some  of  tho  charges, 
did  would  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  amount 
marged,  and  then  plaintiff  brought  this  action 
ijainst  the  architect.  Tho  amount  was 
lil.  3s.  6d.  Another  item,  21.  Ss.  had  crept 
1,  but  this,  it  was  explained  by  the  plaiatifi’, 
ins  for  cement  ordered  by  Miles  for  his  own 
Pie,  and  for  which  plaintiff  did  not  pretend 
b have  any  claim  against  defendant.  141. 10s.  Id. 

Miles’s  money  had  been  paid  to  the 
liaintift’.  There  was  a little  discrepancy  as  to 
?;e  terms  in  which  the  architect  communicated 
tith  tho  plaintili'  at  the  first  interview.  The 
titter  said  he  board  nothing  of  tho  builder  on 
itat  occasion  ; while  Mr.  Wyatt  believes  that  he 
did  him  that  he  had  advised  the  builder  to  have 
^ e tiles  laid  by  him  (the  plaiutiff),  as  he  was 
peperienced  and  would  lay  them  quickly.  The 
(lidge  was  about  to  sum  up,  proposing  to  submit 
t the  jury — first,  whether  in  ordering  the  goods 
•T.  Wyatt  was  agent  for  Mr.  Miles ; and, 
Ycondly,  whether  the  plaintiff  knew  or  ought  to 
ave  known  this ; when  the  jury  said  it  was  un- 
pecessary,  and  gave  a verdict  for  tho  plaintiff 
tp  the  balance,  81.  13s.  5d. 

lilt  behoves  the  profession  to  take  this  decision 
oto  serious  consideration,  and  to  protect  them- 
rdves  carefully  when  making  contracts  and 
arangements  for  others  with  tradesmen. 


;BES  op  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS  TO  LOCAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

FiTiie  paper  read  last  week  at  the  Society  of 
ts-ts,  Adelphi,  on  tho  uses  of  National  Museums 
Iclocal  institutions,  by  Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox, 
PP.jhas  been  already  largely  reported  by 
1 3 press,  and  need  not  here  bo  entered  on  at 
ry  length.  Tho  subject  is  an  extensive  one, 
r the  paper  treated  not  only  of  the  question 
orolved  in  the  uses  of  national  museums  to 
.\lal  institutions,  but  also  of  that  wider  question 
lith  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected,  namely, 

' 3 management  of  our  national  collections  in 
ioir  bearing  on  the  education  and  enjoyment  of 
p people.  These  collections,  Lord  H.  Lennox 
ifof  opinion,  ought  noc  only  to  assume  a more 


educational  character,  but  to  give  a helping  hand, 
by  oirculatiou  and  by  gifts,  to  local  collections  in 
our  various  provincial  towns.  The  management 
of  such  national  institutions  as  the  British 
Museum  was  not  only  faulty  in  these  but  in 
other  respects,  and  ought  to  l^e  reformed.  Tho 
trustees  lagged  indolently  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  ago,  and  did  not  expend  their  vast  revenue 
as  they  ought  to  do  for  the  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people.  The  author  advocated 
tho  opening  of  the  collections  on  tho  week  day 
evenings.  His  lordship  concluded  by  saying: — 

"I  trust  the  discussion  of  to-night  will  bo  such  as  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  nerve  him  to  add  this  to  tho  many  achievements  of 
his  political  career — tho  breaking  up  tbe  aatediluviau 
system  of  irresponsible  Boards,  and  tne  placing  under  a 
responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  tho  control  and  govern- 
ment of  our  vast  national  collections,  so  that  they  may  be 
managed  in  consonance  with  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  be 
made  as  available  as  possible  for  the  education  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  people,  not  only  of  tho  metropolis,  but  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  large.” 

Professor  Tennant,  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  Mr.  H. 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Layard  (the  chairman),  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Layard  said  he 
could  not  advocate  either  the  opening  of  the 
national  collections  after  dark  or  the  circulation 
of  valuable  art  works  throughout  tho  provinces, 
but  ho  thought  the  present  was  a fitting  time 
to  enlarge  the  utility  of  the  British  Museum  and 
National  Gallery,  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
subject  would  soon  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government. 


THE  PEESIDENTSHIP  OF  THE  KOYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  met,  as 
arranged,  on  Thursday  night,  when  8ir  Edwin 
Landseer  repeated  his  resolution  to  decline  the 
presidentship,  on  tho  score  of  uncertain  health. 


I tion  not  to  accept  it,  under  any  circumstances, 

I and  begged  his  friends  who  had  suggested  to 
[ him  his  fitness  for  the  chair,  not  to  vote  for  him. 
[ On  proceeding  to  tho  election,  the  numbers  were, 
by  a large  majority  (not  equal  to  Sir  Edwin’s  of 
tho  last  meeting)  in  favour  of  Mr.  Francis  Grant. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  three  or  four 
other  Academicians  whoso  names  received  votes. 


“ THEATEICAL  COMPLAINTS.” 

SiH,— In  your  last  number  and  notice  of  the  Drury-lane 
pantomime  of  the  present  season,  my  name  receives 
•‘honourable  mention,"  but  doubt  is  expressed  of  my 
being  tho  originator  of  tbe  designs  of  the  represeutaliona 
of  the  metals  Copper,  Tin,  itc.,  which  you  approve,  or 
whether  they  arc  not  of  foreign  importation. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  endeavour  to  remove  every  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  by  allirming  myself  to  be  the  sole 
inventor  of  the  whole  of  lho  characters  referred  to  in 
” King  Pippin,'’ and  also  of  the  characters  and  appoint- 
ments of  •' the  opening  ” of  every  other  puutomimo  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre  since  the  year  la51  to  the  present 
time,  inclusive,  luy  worthy  authors'  manuscripts  being 
my  only  source  of  inspiration. 

Tho  models,  also,  have  been  the  work  of  my  own  hands. 

I shall  be  hap^iy  to  submitfor  your  inspection  the  whole 
of  my  drawings,  tie.,  and  reler  unhesitatingly  to  the 
lessees,  managers,  and  various  members  of  tho  establish- 
meat,  who  from  time  to  time  have  witnessed  my  labours, 
for  entire  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

DrKWTNXVN. 

P.3. — Tho  hints  derived  from  the  Builder,  soma  years 
since,  had  reference  to  scenic  modelling,  1 believe, 


BUILDING  LEASES  AND  EJECTMENTS. 

Ix  the  Vice-Chr.nceUor’s  Court,  on  January  20,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  case  Thompson  r. 
Marquis  of  Normanby  was  tried.  This  was  a Bill  pray- 
ing fur  a declaration  Chat  the  plaintili  was  entitled  to  have 
a building  lease  granted  to  Him  of  a piece  of  land  at 
Staithes,  in  the  Rorlh  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  such  term 
of  years  and  at  such  ground-rent  and  tine  (if  any)  as  the 
Court  might  think  riglit ; or  that  it  might  be  declared  that 
the  pluiuull' was  entitled  to  purchase  such  piece  of  land 
from  the  dcl'endant  at  a lair  and  reasonable  price,  or  at 
such  price  us  the  Court  might  think  right;  or  that  the 
plaiutiff  was  entitled  to  a lien  on  the  ubove  piece  of  land 
and  the  buildings  thereon;  and  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain an  action  of  ejectment  brought  by  the  defendant 
against  the  plaintiff’.  The  plaiutiff,  being  desirous  of 
renting  additional  houses  at  Ktaithes,  applied,  in  April, 
1860,  to  the  agent  of  the  late  Marquis  of  iNormauby  lor  a , 
piece  of  waste  land  in  that  village  upon  which  to  erect 
these  houses;  and,  therefore,  the  plaintiff’ agreed  with 
such  agent  to  take  that  piece  of  laud  and  hold  it  upon  the 
customary  tenure  upon  which  tho  properly  in  btaiihes 
was  then  and  now  held,  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which 
other  sites  in  Staithes  might  be  sold  for,  or  to  take  u 
building  lease  thereof  at  a reasonable  ground-rent.  The 
bill  alleged  that  the  plaintiff',  in  reliance  on  the  before- 
mentioned  agreement,  creeled  certain  buildings  on  the 
above  piece  of  laud,  having  purchased  some  of  the  stones 
used  for  that  purpose  of  the  agent  of  the  late  marquis,  to 
whom  such  stones  belonged;  and  that  the  defendant  and 


his  late  father  were  well  aware  of  tbe  above  agreement. 
In  the  year  1863  the  lute  marquis  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  dcl'endant.  In  October,  1863,  the  plaintiff'  was, 
at  the  defendant's  instance,  served  with  a notice  to  quic 
tho  houses  and  buildings  erected  Ijy  him,  but  he  refused 
to  quit  possession  of  them.  The  defendant,  in  May,  1665, 
commenced  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  plaintili’, 
and  thereupon  the  bill  was  tiled. 

Mr.  Malms  and  Mr.  Trevor  were  heard  for  tho  plaintiff^ 
but  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Haynes,  for  the  defendant, 
were  not  called  upon. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  tho  plaiutilT’s  case  had 
totally  failed.  By  his  bill  he  had  rested  his  case  upon 
three  grounds,  but  at  the  bar  two  of  them  had  not  been 
insisted  on  ; and  what  had  been  argued  was  that,  because 
the  plaintiff'  had  expended  on  the  defendant's  land  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  in  erecting  cottages  thereon,  heonght 
not  to  be  ejected  without  compensation,  and  that  he  hud 
a lien  on  the  laud  for  the  sum  expended  by  him.  Tho 
doctrine  of  the  Court  in  eases  of  this  kind  was  clear,  and 
was  to  the  ell’ect  that,  unless  there  was  negligence  on  tho 
part  of  the  landlord  amounting  to  deceit,  the  person 
building  was  not  entitled  to  relief.  There  was  no  pre- 
tence for  any  such  case  here,  and  the  bill  must  therefore 
be  dismissed  with  costs. 


AN  AIK  AND  LIGHT  QUESTION. 

In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  (January  26),  before- 
Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  the  case  of  Smith  v, 
Owen  was  decided.  The  hill  was  ffled  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  an  alleged  interference  with  light  and  air,, 
arising  out  of  impruvements  in  the  adjoining  houses. 

The  plamtiU' is  lessee  of  Ho.  118,  Hew  Bond-street,  a 
house  with  a projecting  bow  window,  well  adapted,  as  the 
bill  alleged,  for  tho  display  of  goods,  li-om  the  unin- 
terrupted view  of  it  commanded  by  persons  walking  or 
driving  along  the  street  from  the  northwards.  The  de- 
fendant, who  is  tho  lessee  ofHo.  117,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  plaintiff''8  premises  on  the  northward,  had,  about 
the  beginning  of  186±,  commenced  altering  his  shoplront 
by  pulling  down  tho  portico  and  throwing  outtheshop- 
Iront,  or  street  line,  to  an  extent  of  more  than  a foot  from 
the  external  wall,  the  commencement  of  the  projection  at 
the  side  nearest  toNo. 118  beiugat  adistanceof  live  inches 
only  from  tho  nearest  division  of  the  plaintilf’s  window. 
The  case  made  by  the  bill  was  that  the  defendant  had 
materially  impeded  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the 
pluintitf’s  shop,  and  also  destroyed  its  capabilities  for  the 
exhibition  and  display  of  goods.  Tho  defendant,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  chat  the  view  of  the  plaiutilF’s  window 
was  actually  improved,  as  the  old,  portico  had  been, 
removed  and  a level  front  presented  to  the  street. 

Evidence  was  given  on  either  aide,  the  effect  of  which 
is  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who> 
without  hearing  counsel  for  the  defence,  said  that  no  case 
hud  been  shown  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff'  such  as  to  call 
tor  the  interference  of  the  Court.  If  a person  standing 
outside  u shop  window  found  the  light  reffeeted  upon  the 
window  abstracted  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  see 
the  goods  exposed  for  sale  in  the  window,  then  a case 
would  arise  for  the  interference  of  this  Court,  But  that 
principle  bad  not  the  slightest  application  to  a case  like 
the  present,  of  a man  not  being  able  to  see  the  window 
and  the  goods  from  tho  same  distance  as  formerly.  He 
knew  no  law  which  prevented  a man,  apart  from  any 
interference  with  light  and  air  Irom  building  uponhis  own 
ground  so  as  to  prevent  his  neighbour's  house  from  being, 
seen.  An  iilustratiou  at  once  occurred  to  him  from  the 
period  when  tho  shops  of  Loudon  were  distinguished  by 
particular  signs  or  emblems,  such  as  the  “ Golden  Ball," 
a:c.  It  never  could  have  been  held  that  the  Court  would 
restrain  a man  from  building  his  house  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  view,  seen  by  passers  from  a distance,  of  this  golden 
bull  or  other  emblem.  It  was  quite  obvious  that,  upon 
this  branch  of  the  case, — interference  with  the  view  of 
goods  in  the  window, — there  was  no  pretence  fop  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  appreciable  injury  as  resulting  to  the 
plaintiff’.  Upon  the  question  of  direct  interference  with, 
light  and  air,  the  evidence  was  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiff' had  failed  to  make  out  any  case 
for  equitable  rehet^  and  the  bill  must  bo  dismissed,  with, 
costs. 


PLAYGKOUNDS  WANTED. 

CouNTKY  people  have  remarked  to  me  tliat> 
twenty  or  more  years  ago,  Cockneys  -were  small 
and  sallow  as  a rule ; but  now,  if  any  one  will 
obsei’YO  the  men  who  are  poured  into  London  by 
our  principal  railways  each  morning,  he  -will  not 
find  a finer  body  of  men  in  the  world.  This 
change  is  caused  by  living  in  the  suburbs,  and,, 
in  the  younger  men,  by  their  joining  the  Volun- 
teers. The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  have  done 
it  all ; and  I venture  to  say  the  change  for  the 
better  in  their  morality  is  as  great.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a class  in  civilization,  you  must  be- 
gin with  the  body.  Tho  ancient  Greeks  knew  that, 
bettor  than  we  : witness  the  care  they  bestowed 
on  muscular  develupmeiit  simultaneous  with 
mental  training,  and  the  splendid  life  resulting 
therefrom. 

As  the  merchant  is  the  pioneer  abroad  of  the 
missionary,  so  should  the  builder  bo  at  home. 
Hull'  of  tlfo  places  called  houses  ought,  as  Thos. 
Carlyle  would  say,  ” to  be  swept  into  the  dust- 
lieap  j”  and  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run  for 
John  Bull  to  do  it  5 and,  when  he  does  it,  ho 
should  remember  that,  as  man’s  spirit  can  only 
act  through  his  body,  and  that,  as  it  is  almost, 
impossible  to  have  a healthy  mind  in  an  un- 
healthy body,  it  is  right  to  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  both. 

One  of  the  greatest  natural  wants  of  life  is 
amusement.  Life  is  God’s  gift,  and  the  fuller  of 
life  any  individual  or  animal  is,  tho  fuller  of  fun. 
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TLe  very^  word  “lively” — life-like — means  it. 
Look  at  a kitten,  for  instance.  Give  a ckild  too 
little  amusement,  and  lie  grows  up  stunted  in 
mind,  body,  and  soul.  Give  him  none,  and  he 
dies.  This  law  is  as  inexorable  as  that  which 
makes  breathing  sower  gases  fatal.  Bearing 
this  in.  mind,  walk  through  the  courts  of  Shore- 
ditch, Whitechapel,  or  any  of  the  places  so  faith- 
fully drawn  in  your  paper  some  time  ago.  Then 
ask  yourself  how  you  would  like  the  task  of 
educating  in  these  slums,  for  time  and  eternity, 
your  children,  which  you  find  so  difficult  a task 
even  in  your  sunny  home  in  the  suburbs. 

Workmen's  clubs  are  a right  step,  but  only  a 
step.  While  he  is  enjoying  himself  there,  what 
are  his  wife  and  children  doing  ? Poked  away, 
perhaps,  in  one,  or  it  may  bo  two,  rooms,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  only  ornaments  consist  of 
the  clothes-lines  nailed  from  wall  to  wall,  on 
which  are  hanging  the  clothes  just  washed  j and 
in  that  room  the  children  are  confined  all  day. 
Perhaps  they  are  sent  to  the  national  school,  to 
be  out  of  the  way  j but  the  best  national  school 
is  a playground,  until  a child  is  six  or  seven 
years  old.  Take  the  case  of  a shopkeeper  in 
London.  When  his  children  return  from  school, 
he  cannot  allow  them  to  run  about  the  streets; 
therefore  they  roust  remain  indoors,  and  thus 
grow  up  weak,  or  half  of  them  die  off. 

The  workmen’s  trains,  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  the  subni'bs,  ought  to  lessen  the  evil,  one 
would  think;  but  the  process  is  being  repeated. 
Long  rows  of  cottages  are  run  up,  with  yards 
behind  in  which  you  cannot  comfortably  “ swing 
a cat  ” by  the  tail ; and  the  countiy  is  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  to'wn.  The  inevitable 
tavern  comes  first  at  the  corner ; a few  shops 
next  it;  the  rest  of  the  land  crammed  with  cot- 
tages, thirty  to  an  acre.  Go  where  you  will  it 
is  the  same.  On  Plaistow  Harsh  a second  Kat- 
cliffe-highway  is  springing  up  ; on  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  the  Ironmongers’  Company  are  getting 
their  land  “covered,”  as  it  is  called,  iu  like 
manner ; so  it  is  on  the  land  behind  the  Old 
Kent-road, — all  on  the  principle  that  a man’s 
life  is  only  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  then  die. 

We  are  told  that  the  works  of  men  follow  them 
into  the  next  world.  Is  there  no  member  of  the 
Board  of  Works  anxious  to  have  such  a follow- 
ing,— shrewd  enough  to  grasp  the  real  magni- 
tude of  this  question,  and  to  sec  that  it  involves 
consequences  which  act  with  tremendous  force 
upon  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  any 
community?  d-  P-  Wateiison, 


“WING  SIGNAL”  BETWEEN  PASSENGERS 
AND  GUARDS. 

A SIMPLE  and  easily-worked  signal  has  been 
invented  by  Hr.  Sinclair,  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  and  set  to  work  (successfully  it  is  said) 
on  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  by  way  of  experiment.  It  has  been 
thus  described : — 

“The  apparatus  is  fitted  up  at  tlie  end  of  eaelicarriase, 
and  consists  of  two  bheet-iron  wiii^s,  painted  white  with  a 
black  border,  which  are  fixed  on  iron  rods,  and  move  on 
hinges.  Attached  to  the  ‘wing’  rods  is  an  iron  chain 
with  a small  ring  at  the  end.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of 
the  carriage  is  fixed  a perpendicular  rod,  in  which  moves 
a large  iron  detent-ring:  to  this  is  attached  the  chain, 
■which  is  carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  carnage 
on  both  sides.  Below  this  fixture  is  placed  a loose  pin  ; 
and,  when  the  signal  is  set  for  use,  the  chains  attached  to 
the  -wings  and  the  large  ring  of  the  ‘puU|  from  the 
interior  of  the  carriages,  are  slipped  on  the  pin.  In  this 
position  the  wings  are  kept  out  of  sight  behind  the  car- 
riage,  but  immediately  on  the  chain  in  the  carriage  being 
pulled,  the  large  detent-ring  is  drawn  over  the  pin,  and 
by  their  own  weight  the  wings  fall  to  the  side,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  guard.  The  wings  are 
each  2 ft.  Ions  and  1 ft.  broad ; and  being  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  side  of  the  carriage,  are  easily  noticed  by  the 
guard  from  his  sentry-box  in  the  parcel- van.”  By  night 
a light  in  front  will  be  so  placed  as  to  be  intercepted  by 
the  signal  when  made  and  seen  from  the  guard’s  van. 

It  is  not  intended  that  when  tho  guard  sees  the 
signal  displayed  he  shall  immediately  atop  the 
train,  but  that  “ it  shall  be  considered  as  a ‘ signal 
of  distress,’  and  that  the  train  is  required  to  be 
stopped  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
unless  in  a case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.” 

This  signal  may  be  quite  efficient,  as  a signal ; 
but  the  quotation  just  made  shows  clearly  that 
no  signal  is  in  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  iu 
view.  How  is  the  “urgent  necessity”  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  imprisoned  and  helpless  guard  ? 
Suppose  that  a murder,  or  a ci'Iminai  assault  on 
a woman,  is  being  committed,  and  that  the 
signal  is  made  : of  what  preventive  use  will  it  be 
to  atop  the  train  “ at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity ?”  Or  again,  suppose  that  some  nervous 
old  woman  of  eithei-  sex  is  screaming  or  holloa- 


ing out  of  tho  window,  while  also  making  the 
signal,  on  account  of  some  imaginary  danger 
(and  not  of  course  from  auy  voluntary  motive  of 
a larking  or  mischievous  nature) , is  that  to  be 
considered  by  thOj^boxed  guai'd  as  a case  of 
“urgent  necessity?”  With  facilities  for  the 
guard  to  traverse  the  train,  and  judge  by  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  at  the  co.'iTia(ie  signalled  from, 
such  signals  as  Hr.  Sinclair’s  might  no  doubt  bo 
useful ; but  would  they  be  necessary,  if  the  duty 
of  tho  guard  were  occasionally  to  traverse  the 
train  from  end  to  end  while  in  transit  ? The 
public  ought  to  insist  upon  arrangements  to  this 
effect,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  do.  The 
question  of  signals,  as  an  adjunct,  may  then  be 
fittingly  considered. 


RIVERS  AND  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  para- 
graph on  the  “ Drainage  of  Chatham,”  p.  71. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  (as  many  do)  that 
Government  will  pass  a universal  law  of  pro- 
hibition against  sowageentering  anopen  tideway, 
in  cases  where  local  flushing  can  bo  obtained,  or 
where  no  towns  are  affected  below  it.  To  apply 
my  idea  of  flushing  a river  to  the  Thames,  it  will 
ouly  be  necessary  to  pen  the  fresh  water  up  at 
Teddington  Lock,  during  the  flood  tide,  and  then 
let  it  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  ebb,  as 
fast  as  the  gates  can  be  drawn,  and  when  the 
head  is  run  down,  shut  the  gates  to  obtain 
another  head,  repeating  the  operation  at  every 
turn  of  tide  downwards. 

Of  coarse,  existing  rights  must  be  compen- 
sated, but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  much 
purer  water  would  be  found  in  the  river  where  it 
is  now  found  to  be  offensive.  And  of  course 
this  flashing  would  be  limited  to  the  spare  water 
of  the  river  after  the  water-works  are  supplied  ; 
nevertheless,  considerable  amelioration  may  even 
now  be  obtained  until  Hr.  Bateman’s  gi’avitating 
supply  comes  to  hand.  Aud  I am  of  opinion 
that  his  powers  of  supply  should  be  taxed  to  tho 
utmost,  in  order  that  the  w'hole  sewerage  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  flushed  with  fresh  water. 
By  this  means,  and  this  only,  will  the  town  bo 
kept  sweet  and  wholesome ; aud,  as  tho  oppor- 
tunity is  now  before  tho  public,  provision  should 
be  made  to  embrace  it,  as  it  is  hardly  pro’oable 
that  the  additional,  cost  would  follow  the  in- 
creased supply  of  water.  It  should  be  added, 
that  this  scouring  or  flashing  the  sewers  would 
ouly  be  necessary  in  day  weather,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  most  necessary. 

W.  Thorold,  H.Iust.C.E. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brecon. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel 
for  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  body  has  been  laid 
here.  Tho  design  was  prepared  by  Hr.  lY.  F. 
Poultei-,  of  Reading.  The  contractors  are 
^Messrs.  Williams  & Sons,  builders,  Brecon, 
whose  tender  was  2,0521.  The  chapel  will  be  in 
the  Gothic  stylo.  Tho  principal  elevation  will 
be  on  tbe  south  side,  within  a few  feet  of  the 
Walton-road,  at  which  end  there  will  be  three 
principal  entrances.  The  south-east  angle  will 
bo  erected  iu  octagon  form,  surmounted  by  a 
spire  S7  ft.  high.  The  chapel,  with  an  apse  at 
the  north  end,  will  measure  58  ft.  by  33  ft.  clear. 
At  tho  north  end  will  be  a school-room,  39  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  and  also  at  tho  north  end  of  the  chapel 
will  be  a class-room,  13^  ft.  by  11  ft.,  as  well 
as  a vestry-room. 

Luton. — The  chief  stones  of  the  new  chapel, 
to  replace  Banyan’s  “ Old  Meeting,”  in  Park- 
street,  have  been  laid  by  Sir  S.  Horton  Peto, 
barb.,  M.P.,  aud  Mr.  John  Everitt.  The  pro- 
posed  building  is  to  bo  of  plain  brick,  erected  at 
a cost  of  sometbing  over  2,000Z.,  by  Messrs. 
Smart  Brothers,  of  Luton,  aud  will  accommo- 
date 1,200  persons.  The  architect  is  Hr.  War- 
burton  Stent. 

Cliftoju — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  chapel, 
Clifton  College,  to  be  raised  in  memory  of  the 
late  Canon  Guthrie,  has  been  laid  by  his  widow. 
The  chapel,  which  will  cost  -1,5001.,  the  total 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Guthrie,  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  The  style  is  to  be 
Early  Decorated.  The  ground-plan  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  auto-chapel  and  porch  at 
tho  west,  an  organ-chamber  aud  vestry  on  the 
north  of  the  chancel,  aud  a tribune  for  ladies 
over  the  ante-chapel,  to  which  access  is  gained 
by  an  octagonal  staircase,  groined  in  stone  in 


the  tower  adjoining.  The  tower  will  be  erected 
by  the  College  Company,  as  a tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  their  late  chief,  and  to  bo  called 
the  “ Guthrie  Memorial  Tower.”  Tho  walls  will 
be  built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  ground,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
Chas.  F.  Hansom,  tho  architect  of  tho  CoUego 
buildings,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence  by  Mr.  James  Diment,  of 
Bristol,  who  is  also  the  contractor  for  the  addi- 
tions to  the  College  now  in  progi'ess.  The  total 
internal  length  is  125  feet. 

Todmorden. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Unitarian  church  has  been  laid  at  Todmorden, 
on  the  hill-side  opposite  the  railway  station,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Fielden,  tho  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Fielden,  Brothers,  of  that  place. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  12,000L,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Fielden, 
Brothers.  The  building  will  be  a stone  Gothic 
structure,  worked  out  in  tho  Decorative  style  of 
tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  At  the 
west  end  an  octagonal  spire  will  rise  to  the 
, height  of  150  ft.,  and  will  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously on  the  hill-side.  The  masonry  will  bo 
executed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
firm,  aided  by  tbe  architect,  Mr.  Gileson,  of 
London. 

Ltrcrpool. — The  chief  stone  of  a Welsh  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  laid  in  Shaw-street.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  a frontage  towards  Shaw-stroeb, 
about  thirty  yards  iu  length,  of  polished  Stourton 
stone.  The  chapel  will  be  entered  on  a level 
with  Shaw-street,  through  a porch  pierced  with 
thi-ee  lofty  doorways.  The  porch  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment  carried  on  Corinthian 
columns,  separate  entrances  and  stairs  being 
provided  to  each  gallery.  Tho  chapel  will  be 
twenty-four  yards  long  aud  seventeen  yards 
wide  inside ; the  roof  in  one  span,  with  a flat 
ceiling  under.  The  space  under  the  chapel  is 
designed  for  a school-room  or  lecture-room,  with 
six  class-rooms,  and  accommodation  for  a resident 
keeper,  &c.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  ground, 
this  part  of  the  buildiug  will  be  unusually  lofty 
and  convenient,  and  will  bo  entered  on  a level 
from  Haigh-street.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Ayre,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  Denison  Jee,  architect,  Mr.  Humphrey 
being  clerk  of  works.  The  edifice,  with  the  site, 
will  cost  about  8,000Z.,  of  which  1,5001.  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Maurice  Williams. 

Reiland. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Rcdland,  by 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto.  The  chapel  is  to  be  erected  on 
a site  adjoining  White  Ladies’-road,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost,  including  land,  of  5,0001.  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  850  persons.  The 
design  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  Early  Gothic 
architecture,  with  details  slightly  French.  The 
chapel  is  to  be  lighted  on  each  side  with  long 
two-light  windows,  with  buttresses  between  each 
window.  There  will  be  two  side  galleries,  and 
one  at  the  end  over  the  entrance,  as  well  as  an 
organ-gallery  behind  the  pulpit.  Tho  pews  will 
have  sloping  backs  aud  low  doors.  The  chapel 
is  to  be  spanned  by  a single  roof,  of  the  collar- 
beam  form.  The  walls  throughout  are  to  be 
stuccoed.  Underneath  the  chapel  a basement- 
floor  is  provided,  consisting  of  a largo  room, 
12  ft.  high,  for  public  meetings,  &c. ; several 
class-rooms,  dwelling-rooms  for  chapel-kecper, 
&c.  The  buildiug  is  being  erected  of  sandstone, 
obtained  from  the  site.  The  fronts  will  be  all  of 
polled  stone,  in  random,  ranged  courses,  aud 
pointed ; the  dressings  of  freestone.  Cathedral 
glass  is  proposed  for  the  windows.  The  roofs 
are  to  be  covered  with  Bangor  slates.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  are  Messrs.  Eastabrook 
& Son,  Bristol,  whose  contract  is  3,622Z. ; and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Hancorn,  of  New- 
port, Monmouthshire,  whose  design  was  selected 
from  several  others  submitted  in  competition. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chctnole  {Dorset). — A new  aisle  has  just  been 
added  to  tho  church  here,  which  was  some  few 
years  ago  restored,  and  a new  chancel  has 
been  built.  The  aisle  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  is  of  lofty  and  wide  proportions.  The 
roof  is  gabled,  aud  boarded  and  panelled  on  the 
inside,  as  is  usual  in  this  district.  The  windows 
are  of  three  lights,  with  Perpendicular  tracery. 
The  arcade  is  of  four  bays,  with  moulded  arches, 
supported  on  clustered  columns,  with  carved 
capitals.  The  stone  used  is  from  the  Ham-hill 
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arriea.  Tho  new  seating  is  of  pitch  pine,  to 
rrespoud  with  that  of  the  nave.  A new 
redos,  of  carved  atone  and  marble,  is  to  be 
scted,  and  a new  pavement  in  the  sanctuary 
d down.  The  works  have  been  carried  out, 
)m  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter’s  designs,  by 
r.  Down,  of  Sherborne,  under  Mr.  Farrall,  as 
3rk  of  works.  The  carving  is  by  Poole  & Son, 
tWestminster. 

Kidderminster.  — The  new  workhouse  chapel 
B been  opened.  The  ediflee  was  erected  from 
e design  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  the 
'Ocesan  Society’s  architect,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
idley,  builder.  Tho  style  is  Early  Decorated, 
d it  is  built  of  red  bi-ick  with  stone  dressings. 
(Consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  sacrarium,  and 
‘68  ft.  in  length,  26  ft.  in  breadth,  and  17  ft.  in 
;ight  to  the  wall-plate,  or  40  ft.  to  the  apes  of 
e roof.  Its  fittings  are  open  seats  with  sloping 
teks,  stalls,  &c.  The  roof  is  open,  the  wood- 
brk  being  stained  and  varnished.  The  chapel 
r warmed  by  one  of  Gurney’s  stoves.  The 
imbor  of  persons  it  will  comfortably  hold  is 
2 adults  and  50  children,  and  its  cost  will  bo 
I'out  TOOL 

'Tunhridfje  Wells.  — A reredos  has  just  been 
noted  in  Ashurst  Church,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  G. 
leld,  of  Ashurst  Park.  The  work  is  in  Caen 
one ; the  carving  is  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
Hampstead,  after  a design  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
■arzon,  architect. 

\Grtmshy. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cleethorpes,  is 
I be  completed  forthwith.  At  a committee- 
setiug  lately  held,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Maxey,  of 
Duth,  for  tho  internal  work,  was  accepted,  and 
e church  is  to  bo  ready  for  consecration  by 
e end  of  May.  In  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
ontb,  there  is  a tower  with  spire  appended,  but 
IT  the  want  of  funds  the  tower  is  only  raised  to 
(Tittle  height,  and  in  its  unfinished  state  is  a 
reat  eyesore  to  tho  rest  of  tho  building.  It 
)>peai-3  that  the  residents  of  Cleethorpes  are 
Mwilling  that  the  beauty  of  their  church  should 
) marred  by  such  a defect,  and  at  a meeting 
ccently  hold  it  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
(•reed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  complete 
6 tower.  Accordingly  a committee  was  ap- 
rointed  for  raising  the  required  funds. 

Radcliffe,  Manchester. — St.  Thomas’s  Church 
iis  been  lighted.  It  is  fitted  up  with  polished 
(pass  standards,  of  nine  lights  each,  brackets, 
,3.,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dovey,  of  Manchester. 
Soxdhivold. — Tho  church  here  is  to  be  restored. . 
. r.  E.  M.  Phipson,  architect,  has  reported  upon 
■le  whole  building.  His  report  states  that  tho 
iwe  and  chancel  roofs  require  a thorough  over- 
aiuling  and  repinning  together,  the  timbers 
aving  begun  to  spread  or  open  at  their  various 
dntings,  as  well  as  some  of  them  being  much 
:jcayed.  The  lead  covering  is  stated  also  to 
rive  become  so  bad  that  nothing  short  of  en- 
erely  relaying  it  with  new  metal  is  required, 
die  stone  parapet  which  was  commenced  at  the 
list  end  by  the  original  builders,  but  which  was 
,'0ver  completed,  should  now  be  finished.  The 
iition  of  the  sea  air  on  the  clerestory  windows 
iia  brought  tho  stonework  of  them  into  a very 
?8cayGd  state,  and  they  all,  more  or  less,  require 
ureful  restoration.  Many  of  tho  windows  and 
rtrtions  of  the  church  are  also  stated  to  require 
iiistoration.  The  cost  of  all  these  works  tho 
I'lchitect  estimates  at  I.IOOL,  and  nearly  1,100Z. 
f this  sum  has  already  been  subscribed.  The 
irorks  will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  by  local 
.'.adesmen,  and  will  be  commenced  immediately, 
idle  architect  in  his  report  strongly  urged  the 
umoval  of  the  west  gallery  and  the  opening  out 
■'  tho  west  tower,  arch,  and  window  ; and 
kthough  several  parishioners  were  in  favour  of 
i,  the  gallery  has  been  so  recently  erected  that 
'f  was  deemed  desirable  not  to  wonnd  the  fecl- 
jigs  of  contributors  still  alive  by  taking  it  down 
p present. 

hBlackhitrn. — Tho  chief  stone  of  St.  Michael’s 
iihurch,  Brookbonse,  tho  building  of  which  was 
lommenced  some  yeara  ago,  and  interrupted  by 
eie  subsequent  distress,  has  now  been  laid.  The 
iflifice  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & 
jlobinson,  of  Derby,  architects,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  800  persons.  It  is  being  con- 
TTUcted  on  land  adjoining  the  school-house  on 
h'balley-road,  exactly  opposite  the  convent  of 
jtotre  Dame.  The  plan  consists  of  nave  with 
rorth  and  south  aisles,  divided  from  it  by  arcades 
f five  arches,  and  together  measuring  72  ft.  by 
L ft.  5 chancel,  32  ft.  by  22  ft. ; and  an  organ- 
jlsleand  chancel  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel, 
n ft.  by  13  ft.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the  south- 
sast  angle,  with  arches,  opening  one  into  the 
inancel  and  one  into  the  south  aisle  j it  will  be 
^ranged  as  a baptistery,  and  the  font  placed  in 


it.  There  are  two  main  entrances  ; one  through 
a porch  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  church,  the 
other  through  the  tower : there  is  also  an  en- 
trance for  the  clergy  into  the  vestry.  Tho 
elevation  is  designed  in  the  English  Gothic  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  church  will  be 
built  of  stone,  with  two  or  three  light  tracery 
windows  in  aisles,  five-light  east  window,  rose- 
window  in  the  west  end,  and  large-sized  trefoil 
windows  in  the  clerestory.  Tho  tower  will  be 
70  ft.  high  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  on 
it  will  be  a spire  76  ft.  in  height  with  large  spire- 
lights  and  broached  pinnacles.  The  woodwork 
of  the  roof  and  seats  throughout  will  be  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  height  of  tho  nave 
from  tho  fioor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  will  be 
50  ft.,  and  of  chancel  41  ft.  The  foundations 
of  the  church  throughout  have  already  been  built 
to  the  plinth  moulding,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
slope  of  tho  ground  on  the  north  side  are  seen 
rising  28  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard. 
Mr.  llichard  Hacking,  of  Blackburn,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  tho  completion  of  tho  building. 


PKOYINCIAL  NEWS. 


Cheshire. — At  the  Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
lately,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  whether  it  was  necessary  to  bnild  a new 
asylum,  was  taken  as  read.  The  report  may  be 
briefly  summarised  thus  : — The  committee  con- 
sidered that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a new 
asylirm,  and  that  it  should  be  erected  in  the 
Macclesfield  Hundred,  in  the  north-eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land 
to  be  acquired  for  tho  purpose  should  not  bo 
less  than  60  acres.  On  tho  motion  of  Earl 
Grosvenor,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee re-appointed  to  consider  tho  most  eligible 
site  and  price  thereof,  and  to  report  to  next 
sessions. 

Carlisle. — The  County  Hotel,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  city  from  the  Citadel  Station,  is  about  to 
bo  extended,  and  a new  hall  erected  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  architects  of  tho  extensions  are 
Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson.  The  hall  will  be 
70  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  broad,  and  about  30  ft.  high, 

and  will  accommodate  500  persons. The  new 

premises,  says  the  local  Journal,  which  Mr.  C. 
Ling,  provision  merchant,  is  about  to  erect  in 
English-street,  in  this  city,  on  the  site  of  the 
Woolpack,  will  be  an  additional  acquisition  to 
the  architectural  features  of  CaiTisle.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  John  Hodgson.  The  building  will 
occupy  a frontage  of  47  ft.  The  elevation  dis- 
plays an  example  of  the  Venetian  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, adapted  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
times.  The  building  is  of  four  stories,  rising  to 
tho  height  of  48  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
will  be  a wide  gateway,  affording  a cartway  to 
the  w'arehouses  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
material  used  for  the  front  is  white  fire-brick, 
relieved  by  bands  and  dressings  of  red  and 
white  inlaid  with  green  slate.  Iron  balconets, 
finials,  and  surmounting  railings,  and  iron  trellis- 
work  on  the  chimney-tops,  will  give  a finish  to 
the  whole  design.  The  extensive  warehouses  iu 
the  rear,  extending  six  stories  iu  height,  will  be 
devoted  to  Mr.  Ling’s  use. 

Nonvich. — Tho  building  erected  iu  London- 
street  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Consolidated  Bank  is  now  completed  and  opened. 
The  style  of  the  building  resembles  that  in 
which  Bonre  of  the  principal  houses  iu  Northern 
Italy  were  built  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century ; and  tho  windows  on  the 
first  fioor  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  a lilce 
position  iu  the  Palazzo  Fibbia,  at  Bologna.  Most 
of  tho  other  details,  we  are  informed,  are  the 
result  of  studies  made  personally  by  the  archi- 
tect while  in  Italy.  The  caps  to  tho  columns  are 
designed  from  the  different  water-plants  which 
grow  in  the  Norfolk  rivers,  all  as  a matter  of 
course  conventionalized  to  suit  the  chai'acter  of 
the  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  London-street 
front  is  built  with  Bath  stone,  the  columns  being 
of  polished  red  granite.  The  frontage  next  the 
Castle  Meadow  is  entirely  in  red  brick — a ma- 
terial which  was  constantly  used  at  the  period 
of  the  style  iu  Northern  Italy.  The  size  of  the 
bank  is  44  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  is  18  ft.  high,  and 
has  manager’s  and  waiting  rooms  behind.  The 
walls  ai'e  lined  throughout  with  pine  varnished  ; 
and  oak  partitions,  filled  in  with  ground  plate- 
glass,  divide  the  bank  from  tho  anterooms.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  by  beams  into  panels,  in  four 
of  which  are  sunlights  j and  there  is  a large  fire- 
proof strong  room  iu  the  basement,  buUt  in 


firebrick  and  afterwards  lined  with  ii-on,  with 
Milner’s  treble  fire-proof  door  to  ibj  a similar 
door  separating  the  bank  from  the  private  house, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  the  chief  cashier,  bub 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  bank  further 
than  by  a fire-proof  door.  All  the  windows  on 
the  ground-floor,  back  and  front,  have  Messrs. 
Buuuett  & Co.’s  fireproof  and  thief-proof  shutters. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  building,  including  fittings, 
but  exclusive  of  the  land,  will  be  about  4,0001. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich 
and  Ipswich  5 and  the  contractor  was  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Norwich.  The  carving  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Bari'ett,  of  Norwich  ; and  tho  stone- 
masonry  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  St.  Stephen’s. 


|i0olis  licrtibcir. 

About  Railioays.  By  William  Chambers,  of 
Glenormistou.  W.  & E.  Chambers,  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

This  little  volume  gives  a very  interesting  and 
popular  account  of  our  British  railway  system, 
and  also  a glance  at  foreign  and  colonial  rail- 
ways. It  treats  specially  of  legislation  and 
management,  construction,  rolling  stock,  traffic, 
tickets,  clearing-house,  metropolitan  railway 
links,  curious  railway  undertakings,  statistics, 
and  cheap  railways.  Under  tho  last  of  these 
heads  Mr.  Chambers  mentions  that  although 
•10,0001.  per  mile  is  not  uncommon  as  the  cost  of 
a railway  in  England,  much  cheaper  ones  can  bo 
produced  in  Scotland.  One,  he  particularly 
refers  to,  namely,  tho  Peebles  line,  of  which, 
if  wo  mistake  not,  he  is  himself  the  chairman, 
as  having  cost  only  5,0001.  per  mile ; and 
hence,  although  in  a comparatively  thinly- 
peopled  district,  it  yields  a dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Tho  reason  given  by  a 
railway  engineer  for  this  comparative  dearness 
of  railway  construction  in  England  is  rather 
curious,  when  national  character  or  at  least 
reputation  is  considered.  It  is  “because  Eng- 
lish directors  insist  on  having  fine  stations,  and 
will  not  generally  work  unless  they  have  some 
special  advantage  iu  view  ; while,  in  various  in- 
stances, Scottish  directors,  from  some  local 
patriotic  feeling,  not  only  exact  no  remunera- 
tion, but  are  satisfied  with  stations  and  other 
equipments  of  a very  modest  description.” 

Although  the  volume  uuder  notice  is  merely 
the  result  of  some  leisure  half-hours,  it  contains 
throughout  obvious  evidence  of  an  observant 
and  practical  mind,  well  accustomed  to  popular 
writing,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  both  by  home  and  by  foreign  readers. 


ItlisccUsutir. 

Eoyal  I.vstixvte  or  the  Architects  of 
Ikelar]). — There  was  au  ordinary  general  meet- 
ing of  tho  Institute,  in  their  rooms,  Great  Bruus- 
wick-street,  on  Thursday  eveuiug,  the  18th  of 
January,  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson,  J,P.,  in  tho  chair, 
when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Fogerty, 
Fellow,  on.  “ Tho  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt.” 

Eat-kileixo  EXTEAOEDixAUY. — A rather  new 
and  curious  use  of  electricity  is  now  being  made 
in  tho  Paris  sewers,  we  ai-e  told.  There,  as  is 
well  known,  rats  swarm  by  millions.  Wires, 
100  metres  long,  insulated  Vjy  glass  feet  from  tho 
ground,  and  connected  with  a strong  battery, 
aro  spread  through  these  subterranean  walks. 
Little  pieces  of  roast  meat  are  attached  to  tho 
wires  at  short  distances,  and  tho  rats,  by  nibbling 
at  tho  bait,  bring  down  the  shock  with  terrific 
power  upon  their  bodies.  Death  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous, and  the  morsel  moreover  remains 
intact,  ready  to  destroy  other  victims. 

The  Queen’s  Pension  to  Miss  Egberts. — 
There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  learn 
with  sincere  pleasure  of  the  Queen’s  grant  of  a 
pension  of  2001.  per  annum  out  of  the  civil  list 
to  tho  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Eoberts, 
whose  inventions  and  life-long  labours  as  au 
engineer  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain.  Apart  from  tho  public  services 
thus  graciously  recognised,  and  in  some  small 
pi'oportiun  rewarded,  the  character  of  the  imme- 
diate recipient — a young  lady  who  has  sacrificed 
much  of  personal  ease,  and  even  of  health,  to 
the  preservation  of  her  father’s  fame — gives  to 
the  grant  an  additional  fitness  and  significance. 
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Tkoton’s  Pictvres. — The  late  M.  Troyon’a 
pictures,  150  in  number,  sold  under  his  will, 
produced  the  sum  of  15,OOOL  People  are  won- 
dering wbat  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  intends 
doing  with  the  number  of  costly  pictures  he 
prirchasea  and  sends  to  England. 


Drainage  or  Frankfoet-on-Maine. — Frank- 
fort-on-Maine  is  to  be  supplied  with  a thorough 
system  of  drainage  in  the  English  stylo.  The 
civil  engineers  engaged  by  the  municipality  to 
superintend  the  works  are  Messrs.  W.  Lindley, 
of  London,  and  T.  Gordon,  of  Carlisle. 


Knowledge  Wanted.  — “ We  niver  had  naw 
ventilashun  when  1 lived  wit’  aiild  squire : 
nowt’  o’t  sort,”  said  an  old  servant  to  his 
master.  “ Ton  must  have  had  some  ventilation, 
Tom,”  said  the  master,  as  ho  looked  at  the 
well-stnffed-up  stable ; ” your  cattle  could  not 
have  lived  without  it.”  “ Mebbe  j but  I niver 
seed  it,  nor  naw  siko  thing ; and  I knawed 
iverything  that  coomed  in  and  oot  a’t  pleace.” 


The  Hull  Town  Hall. — The  opening,  as  we 
announced,  took  place  on  the  25bh  ult.  The 
statue  of  Edward  I.,  who  made  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  a royal  borough,  and  which  has  been  placed 


The  Eoyal  Gold  Medal  foe  Architectuee. 
The  council  of  the  Institute  propose  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Butterfield  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  this  year. 

The  Irish  Axberx  Memouial. — A correspon- 
dent wants  to  know  what  site  may  (at  last)  be 
settled  on  for  tbe  Dublin  monument  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  tbe  premiums  which  the  committee 
will  award  to  the  best  designs. 

Builders’  Clerks. — It  will  bo  seen  by  our 
advertising  columns  that  a meeting  is  to  be 
called  speedily,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
a proposed  Association  of  Builders’  Clerks.  All 
who  feel  interested  in  the  matter  should  attend 
when  the  day  is  named. 

Another  Death  bt  a Hydraulic  Lift. — An 
inquest  is  being  held  on  the  body  of  Henry 
Girling,  a porter,  employed  at  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Hotel,  who  was  killed  by  the  lift  used 
in  the  hotel.  The  coroner.  Dr.  Laukester,  states 
that  he  has  held  three  inquests  in  such  cases 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

A Cap  for  Drawings. — The  "Patent  Cap” 
advertised  in  onr  columns  by  Messrs.  Wallis  & 
Co.,  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  stackinj 


the  new  town-hall,  as  a gift  from  Mr.  William  I i-oUcd  drawings  likely  to  be  wanted.  The  end 
Hodge,  of  Newington  Hall,  one  of  the  aldermen,  I gives  space  for  written  name,  &c.,  so  that  the 

was  unveiled  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  by  

the  Lord  High  Steward,  Earl  de  Grey  and 


Ripon.  The  decorations  have  been  ably  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  J.  L.  Coulton,  of  London. 


The  Park  for  Middlesbro’. — The  70  acres 
of  land  so  munificently  presented  to  the  town  of 
Middleabro’  for  a public  park  by  Mr.  Bolckow, 
are  at  present  being  broken  up,  with  a view  to 
the  formation  of  the  grounds.  A number  of 
workmen  are  at  present  engaged,  and  consider- 
able progress  will  no  doubt  be  made  when  more 


•equired  roll  may  at  once  bo  found. 

Increase  of  the  Bridport  Surveyor’s 
Salary. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  local  High- 
way Board  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Cox’s  salary 
should  he  increased  from  1751.  to  200?.  a year, 
and  also  that  a gratuity  of  251.  should  he  pre- 
sented to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  past  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Board. 


London. — Tbero  are,  it  appears,  339  thorongh- 
fares  in  the  city  of  London,  and  163  of  these  are 
only  of  a sufficient  width  to  allow  of  a single 


favourable  weather  sets  in.  The  place  is  ad-  i line  traffic,  while  there  are  101  which  afford  only 


mirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a people’s 
park. 


The  proposed  National  Exuiiiition  of  PoR' 
TRAITS. — The  town  clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr. 


a double  line  traffic,  and  only  70  which  afford 
room  for  three  lines  or  more.  There  are  60,000 
vehicles  passing  daily  through  the  city. 

A Sculptor  stabbed  in  Rome. — Mr.  Lawrence 


Mr.  Peabody. — This  munificent  gentleman 
has  added  a further  sum  of  100,000?.  to  his 
former  gift  to  the  poor  of  London,  making  it  in 
the  whole  a quarter  of  a million. 


TENDERS 


.Accepted  for  erection  of  tayern,  &c.  for  Mr.  William 
Purkisa.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark 
Green:— 

Public-liouse  and  fittings .. 

Private  bouse  

Shop 

Sundry  works  


..  £2,391  0 0 
365  0 0 
330  0 0 
403  0 0 


For  eight  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages,  at  Wimble- 
don, at  per  pair.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hill,  architect 

Gay £W7  0 0 

Harrner  392  0 0 

Crouch  Si  Son  375  0 0 


For  a new  warehouse  in  Wimbledon-street,  Leicester, 
for  Messrs.  Hart  & Levi.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr. 
Francis  Drake,  architect : — 

Johnson.. £5,494  0 0 

Osborne,  Brothers  6,367  0 0 

Cos  6,101  0 0 

Kellett,  6,133  0 0 

Porter. 6,073  0 0 

Hutchinson  & Son  4,853  6 0 

J.  H.  Johnaou  4,760  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  Messrs.  Courage  & Co.’s  brewery 
promises,  at  Horselydowu.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
11.  L.  Curtis  & Bon.  Messrs.  Davisou  & Scsmell,  archi- 


Lawrence  & Sons .. 
Piper  & Wheeler .. 

Brass  

Myers  & Sons  

Sanders  

Wells  

Marsluiid  & Son  ... 
Hart  (accepted)  .. 


Extra 

Main  building.  for  Cellars. 

- £10,883  0 0 £1,120  0 O 

- 10,587  0 0 1,193  0 0 

..  10,429  0 0 1,157  0 0 

9,999  0 0 1,039  0 O 

9,995  0 0 1,163  0 0 

0,390  0 0 985  0 0 

0,795  0 0 935  0 


9,730  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Church  House,  Stanwcll,  for  Mr, 
E.  B.  Cooper.  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  architect 

Cades £391  0 0 

Hardy 670  0 0 

Tye  & Andrew 667  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Norman  McLeod  on  this  subiect  at  a recent  Macdouald,thewell-kuown  sculptor, was  recently 
meeting  of  the  Salisbury  council.  It  was  stated  attacked  by  three  persons,  while  ascending  a 
that  the  corporation  possessed  some  valuable  common  staircase,  on  a visit,  between  nine  aud 
and  interesting  portraits,  amongst  them  that  of  ten  p.m.,  and  stabbed  in  tbe  neck.  The  villains 
Chiffinch,  to  whom  allusion  was  made  in  Scott’s  j 'vere  scai-ed,  otherwise,  it  is  believed,  Mr.  Mac- 
"Pevcril  of  the  Peak,”  and  who  lived  in  the  ' donald  would  have  been  robbed,  and  perhaps 
time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  believed  to  have  murdered  outright.  It  is  not  thought  the  wound 
been  painted  by  Greenhiil,  a Salisbury  artist,  , is  very  dangerous,  aud  Mr.  Macdonald  is  pro- 
and  a pupil  of  Lely.  It  was  agreed  to  forward  gressing  favourably  towards  recovery, 
to  South  Kensington  a list  prepared  by  the  | Worcester  Arboretum. — The  inhabitants,  at 
town  clerk,  leaving  it  to  the  authorities  to  select ' ^ meeting  to  consider  an  offer  of  Earl  Dudley 

fi".  fiirl  IT,  T*of ftiTiTTi rr  flir>  UlnncnrA-CTmTTnfla  IV,t»  * 


such  pictures  as  they  might  think  proper.  j retaining  the  Pleasare-gronncls  for 

PaorosED  H.lETiocn  AT  FiLEr.-The  Harboar  ““lio  eitiaons,  resolTOd  to  take  means  to 

ofEefnge  Commissioners  some  years  since  re-  “blam  tho  votes  of  the  ratepayers  npon  the 
ported  to  Parliament  that  there  was  no  place  so  ' 

Liable  as  Filey  Bay  for  a harboar  of  refuge  for  5,000!.  from  corporahon  P™pcrty  or  from 

the  east  coast,  being  adapted  by  nature  for  the  ‘ho  rates,  m aid  of  the  parehase  of  the  Pleasure, 
purpose,  and  being  most  accessible  of  any  ba,  ' gronnOs,  to  be  vested  m the  corporation  or  the 
Ltween  the  Wash  and  the  Tay.  The  present  '““I  ‘>oard  of  health  for  the  perpetnal  use  of  the 


Governmenfc  have  taken  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  therefore  what  they  refused  to  do 

certain  capitalists  propose  to  carry  out  by  pri- , , , a,  • n a 

vate  enterprise,  and  have  obtained  for  the  purpose  ‘ ‘50  directors  of  this  company  have  deter- 

- — -T.  ’ - _ - _ , . — rnmed  to  recommend  a dividend  at  the  rate  ot 


Clifton  Suspension  Bridge. — Wo  have  heard 


the  Piloy  Pier  and  Orders  Confirmation  Bill,  1861.  I 
It  is  now  desired  to  float  the  company,  and  a SiP'--  per  anumn,  for  the  sm  months 

public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Filey  for  the  ! oozing  the  3l8t  of  December.  The  last,  and,  m- 

* - . . ......  . . . , AaaA  Tha  iiiraf  niviH/infl  wna  or.  t.hn  t-oVa  nr  Fi  rtM 


purpose  of  getting  the  inhabitants  to  take  shares 
to  tbe  extent  of  10,000?.,  30,000?.  having  been 
otherwise  raised,  and  a contractor  being  ready 
to  take  20,000?.  in  shares  as  payment.  The 
estimate  is  100,000?. 


Applic-atton  of  the  Aniline  Dyes  to  Paint- 
ing.— It  is  found  that  all  resins  having  acid  pro- 
parties — caoutchouc  and  tbe  aniline  dye-stuffs— 
dissolve  in  the  solution  of  aniline.  Shellac  is 
thoroughly  soluble  in  it,  and  the  resulting  solu- 
tion may  he  coloured  with  the  concentrated 
solution  of  an  aniline  dye-stufi',  the  result  being 
an  excellent  material  for  producing  transparent 
paintings  on  glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  to  which  it 
very  firmly  adheres.  The  aniline  dye-stuff  may 
be  dissolved  directly  in  the  aniline  solution  of 
shellac,  with  the  aid  of  heat ; but  not  fuchsine, 
since  this,  when  heated  with  shellac,  is  changed 
to  blue : hence,  when  this  substance  is  to  be 
dissolved,  a solution  of  it  in  aniline,  prepared 
without  heat,  is  to  bo  mixed  with  the  auilino 
solution  of  shellac.  These  shellac  solutions  of 
the  dyes  may  bo  mixed  with  oil  paint  not  con- 
taining lead,  and  thus  a brilliancy  of  tone  may 
be  imparted  to  the  various  colours  in  oil  which 
they  do  not  themselves  possess.  — Scientific 
Review. 


deed,  the  first,  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  5 per 
cent,  per  annum,  therefore  the  present  is  a very 
serious  falling  off.  We  understand,  however, 
that  the  decrease  is  owing  mainly  to  the  large 
local  rates  which  have  boon  charged  upon  the 
work.  We  believe  that  the  bridge  has  been 
assessed  at  something  like  800?.  for  the  Somer- 
setshire side,  and  800?.  for  the  Gloucestershire 
side. 


pablic  ui 


a,  olcoune, ‘With  tha  authors. 


972  0 0 


Measrs.  M.— H.  T.— Mx.  K.— J.  B.— O.  M.— J.  G.  {'ond  particulars  at 
couveulsuce). — E.  W*.  P.— J.  K.— A Builder’s  Clerk. — An  old  Servant. — 
Seijeant  B.— W.  L.-P.  W.-B.  A.— M.  J.-F.  W.  E.-W,  fc  F.-J.  R.— 
J.  M-— n,  L.— J.  C. — T.  4 A.— Mars  (do  offence  meant).— T.  L J. — 

W.  F.S.-C.J.  H.— P.  a C.-J.n  C.— E.  P.— Dr.  D.-E.D.— Messrs.  H. 
— C.— E.  C.  R.— G.  C.— G.  M.  H.-J.  N.— C.  H.  D.— American  Pine  (the 
paper  has  not  yet  been  read),— E.  K.  (If  the  walls  are  not  now  dry 
cau.es  must  be  at  work  to  keep  them  damp). — F.  T.  (there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  of  snch  dilt'erence.  Some  of  each  is  bad). — Beta  (If 
names  are  not  wtltten  legibly  correspondents  mnet  take  the  cou- 
Beynence.  We  have  no  oonaidoratlon  fur  people  who  write  their  owa 
uoiues  so  that  they  cannot  be  read).— F.  J-  F.  (shall  have  attention).— 

X.  B.  k (ditto).— V.  (ditto).— G.  S.  C.  (ditto).— J.  E.  (aond  us  par- 
ticnlaTa). 

We  are  ccmpelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  boolu  and  giving 
addreaies. 

All  stateineutsof  raota,  llataof  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  addrese  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pnbUcatloo. 
jftOTi. — The  icsponsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  rand  at 


PRESERV.\TI0N  OF  COJtMONS  AND  OpEN  SpACES. 
A public  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  upon  tliis  subject,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  resolutions  were  agreed 
to, — " That  the  preservation  of  the  commons 
and  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  pablic,” — " that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  open 
spaces,  and  that  the  meeting  pledges  itself  to 
support  the  Commons’  Preservation  Society  in 
its  efforts  to  press  the  question  upon  the  Legis- 
lature )” — “ that  subscriptions  bo  invited  from 
those  present,  and  a list  of  subscribers  be  opened 
at  the  Mansion  House  — and  that  petitions  be 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  urging 
immediate  legislation  on  the  subject.  Messrs. 
Ransom  will  act  as  bankers. 


[Advertisements.] 

COMPOSITE  SHIP-BUILDING. 

To  THE  Editor  of  " The  Builder.” 

Swiderland,  Jun.  18, 1866. 

Sir, — A letter  of  Mr.  John  Jordan,  in  your 
paper  of  the  6th  instant,  criticising  an  article 
relating  to  our  practice  of  the  composite  system 
of  ship-building,  which  appeared  in  a preceding 
number,  has  just  been  brought  under  our  notice, 
Sui)pressio  reri,  sufigestio  falsi.  His  claim  to 
originality  as  a patentee  of  the  principle  being 
as  yet  virtually  disallowed  in  the  Law  Courts,  it 
would  assuredly  have  been  in  better  taste,  and 
more  accordant  with  a recognised  rule,  to  have 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  a suit  now 
pending.  The  Times  law  report  of  the  16th 
instant,  will  show  in  how  far  Mr.  Jordan’s  self- 
gi'atulation  is  warranted.  The  patents  cited  by 
your  correspondent,  dating  back  the  inven- 
tion to  ISl'l,  only  go  to  prove  that,  in 
common  with  other  important  inventions,  it  has 
undergone  a natural  term  of  obscurity,  and  that 
ho,  like  ourselves,  only  contributed  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  plan.  Every  item  named 
as  original  introductions,  with  one  exception, 
was  practically  familiar  to  ship-builders  long 
before  the  date  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  alleged  inven- 
tion. The  butt  joint,  as  applied  by  him,  we 
admit  to  be  novel,  but  so  totally  impracticable 
and  inefficient,  as  to  have  been  discarded  in 
probably  every  instance  where  such  vessels  have 
been  built.  So  far  from  the  engravings  in  your 
paper  having  been  copied  from  his  filed  draw- 
ings, as  Mr.  J.  would  suggest,  they  were  made 
from  photographs  of  models  prepared  by  us 
to  illustrate  our  essential  differences  from  the 
ofiicially  pnblisbed  specification  and  drawings, 
and  to  refute  the  charge  of  infriugement ; which, 
however,  was  not  defended,  as,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings  the  Judge  determined  upon 
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YOL.  XXIY.— No.  1201. 


The  Provision  of 
Wholesome 
Dwellings  for  the 
Labouring  Classes. 

NOWING  as  we  do 
the  number  of  per- 
sons whoso  attention 
is  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  the 
general  ferment  it 
has  at  last  caused,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist 
the  belief  that  some- 
thing will  now  be 
done  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale  to  meet 
the  requirements  of 
the  time.  What  we 
hare  been  saying  for 
years,  almost  alone, 
is  now  heard  from 
hundreds  of  lips : 
and  a belief  in  the 
truth  of  it  is  becom- 
ing  general.  That 


which  the  humblest  workman  who  is  sober  and 
prudent  may  become  possessed  of  a freehold 
house.  If  a man  obtain  this,  ho  will  be  careful 
of  all  changes  likely  to  affect  his  own  posses- 
sions ; he  will  not  be  a ready  dupe  of  the  dema- 
gogue, nor  will  he  be  the  promoter  of  strikes 
and  combinations.” 

The  extent  of  the  operations  of  these  societies 
is  not  generally  known.  In  Birmingham,  for 
example,  from  the  first  commencement  of  build- 
ing societies,  in  18-12,  up  to  the  present  time, 
not  less  than  2,500,0001.  has  been  invested  in 
them,  and  mostly  by  the  working  classes  and  lower 
portion  of  the  middle  classes.  In  six  freehold  land 
societies  in  that  town,  all  held  in  one  office, — 

There  has  teen  advanced  on  mortgage...  £561,500 

Of  which  there  bus  been  repaid 302,500 


Leaving  still  to  be  paid £259,000 


complete,  wo  must 
throw  together  brief 
notices  of  some 
recent  proceedings 
connected  with  the 
movement.  At  meet- 
ings  held  by  the 
)5ocial  Science  Association  and  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Beggs  read  papers  urging  the  exten- 
oiion  and  further  development  of  building  societies 
iind  freehold  land  societies. 

‘ “I  believe,”  he  said,  “after  all  that  can  he 
done  by  benevolent  associations,  or  philanthropic 
iindividuals,  or  even  by  Government  loans,  that 
Jibe  remedy  for  defective  and  insufficient  house 
Ciccommodation  will  bo  found  in  giving  free 
:4Cope  to  commercial  enterprise  and  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  that  direction.  As  I have 
isaid  in  another  place,  the  man  who  will  show 
ishat  dwellings  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
Hall  classes  of  the  people,  within  the  reach  of  their 
imoana,  and  of  sound  and  convenient  construe- 
ittion,  can  be  made  to  pay  a fair  interest  for  the 
wapital  invested,  is  the  true  benefactor.  It  will 
idjB  a still  greater  boon  to  bring  the  ownership  of 
I a house  within  the  reach  of  that  very  numerous 
ilclaas  who  have  now  to  pay  high  rents  for  very 
ainconvenient  accommodation.”  “ I propose  to 
ifeffect  this  object,”  he  went  on,  “ by  an  extension 
uand  further  development  of  building  societies 
itnnd  freehold  land  societies.  Institutions  of  this 
Idass  are  not  much  known,  and  still  less  under- 
tstood,  by  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  j but  they 
lahave  found  great  favour  amoug  the  industrial 
^classes,  as  they  afford  facilities  for  the  thrifty 
iiand  sober  man  to  attain  a small  property.  They 
iiare  becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
inin  the  work  of  improvement,  and  when  some  of 
tithe  disabilities  are  removed,  which  arise  mainly 
irfrom  the  state  of  the  law,  they  will  serve  a great 
aiand  important  end.  They  embrace  all  the 
aiadvantages  of  the  associative  as  distinguished 
frfrom  the  communistic  principle.  Experience 
hhas  shown  that  nothing  makes  a man  so  con- 
B(Bervative  as  the  possession  of  propoi-ty.  That 
Btsbate  will  be  the  most  secure,  all  other  things 
b'being  equal,  which  contains  the  largest  number  of 
kindependent  proprietors.  The  building  society 
01  or  freehold  land  society  supplies  the  means  by 


so  that  considerably  more  then  one-balf  ad- 
vanced to  the  members  by  way  of  loans  has 
been  repaid.  It  is  stated  that  in  Birmingham 
about  9,000  persons  have,  through  the  means  of 
these  societies,  become  proprietors  of  their  own 
dwellings.  In  Leeds  a building  society  has  been 
in  existence  for  about  seventeen  years.  In 
June,  1865,  it  had  6,872  members,  and  the 
weekly  receipts  at  that  time  were  about  3,62-11. 
The  amount  advanced  to  borrowing  members 
has  been  749,8641.  Altogether  there  have  been 
2-1,589  members  of  the  society,  who  have  paid 
upwards  of  1,200,5981. 

The  Temperance  Building  Society,  London, 
has,  according  to  its  last  report,  received,  in  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  700,0001.,  and  lent 
ooi’  record  may  be  ! upon  property  the  sum  of  509,0001.  The  Con- 
servative Land  Society,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port, has  bought  sixty-six  estates,  containing 
620  acres,  and  making  about  4,842  allotments. 
The  total  amount  of  subscriptiona  received  by 
that  society  is  394,9661.  The  British  Land  Com- 
pany,  which  originated  from  the  National  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  has  bought  land  to  the 
value  of  1,-196,0341.,  of  which  it  has  sold  to  the 
value  of  1,246,2341.  The  number  of  estates 
bought  is  219,  comprising  6,l-92  acres.  As  the 
average  sub-divisions  are  about  fifteen  to  an 
acre,  Mr.  Beggs  estimates  that  the  British  Laud 
Company  and  the  National  Freehold  Land 
Society  together  have  created  from  40,000  to 
-15,000  independent  proprietors.  Besides  this 
the  society  has  been  of  great  use  as  a savings 
bank.  The  interest,  although  variable,  has 
generally  been  5 per  cent.,  and  last  year  a bonus 
of  1 per  cent,  was  added.  A large  number  of 
small  traders  use  the  society  in  the  same  way 
that  merchants  and  manufacturers  use  the  large 
banks,  with  the  exception  that  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  honouring 
bills  and  cheques.  After  an  existence  of  about 
nine  years  it  has  been  able  to  pay  for  the  last 
two  of  those  years  a dividend  of  15  per  cent., 
and  the  shares  are  now  selling  at  75  per  cent, 
premium. 

In  1860,  the  Messrs.  Chambers  computed  the 
number  of  building  societies  at  about  2,000,  and 
the  amount  invested  in  them  at  about  10,000,0001. 
Taking  this  as  a tolerably  correct  estimate, 
the  amount  must  have  reached  by  this  time 
12,500,0001.  If  these  societies  are  working  under 
a bad  management  or  a defective  code  of  rules, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  them  j if  they  can  be 
properly  directed,  an  equally  large  amount  of  good 
will  inevitably  arise.  The  reader  desired  for  them 
a more  simple  mode  of  conveyance  and  transfer. 
“ These  alterations  in  the  law  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  operation  of  freehold  land  societies 
and  building  societies,  and  give  them  increased 
power  and  freedom  of  action.  I am  prepared  for 
the  question — How  does  this  apply  to  the  condi- 
tion of  London,  where  the  need  is  urgent,  and 
the  price  of  land  so  high  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  dwellings  for  working  men  and  men  of 


small  incomes.  I will  endeavour  to  supply  the 
answer.  • There  is  a very  large  class  who,  by  the 
aid  of  railways,  could  escape  from  London,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  wo  shall  have  to 
look  to  this  as  one  of  our  resources,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  would  lessen  the 
competition  in  London  itself,  and  consequently 
enforce  improvement.  Many  thousands  of  clerks, 
warehousemen,  book-keepers,  and  shopmen,  who 
are  not  required  to  attend  as  early  at  their  places 
of  employment  as  the  mechanic  and  artisan, 
would  be  removed,  and  make  way  for  those  who, 
by  necessity  or  inclination,  must  be  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  work.” 

The  difficulty  that  would  meet  a building 
society  or  a large  commercial  company,  if  even 
what  is  asked  were  conceded,  would  be  that  which 
now  stands  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sites.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances they  cannot  be  bad.  We  therefore 
agree  with  those  who  seek  for  compulsory  powers 
to  obtain  land  for  building  purposes, — a power 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Privy  Council, 
or  any  court  established  by  the  Act  itself,  by 
which  any  corporate  body,  on  giving  tho  usual 
guarantees,  and  depositing  plans  and  proposals, 
and  showing  the  want  of  dwellings  for  tho 
people,  may  acquire  land  for  their  erection  on 
the  same  terms  that  railway  and  dock  companies 
now  obtain  it,  without  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Parliament  in  each  case  for  a Private  Bill.  Some 
seek,  too,  for  a power  to  enfranchise  leasehold 
property  under  certain  conditions,  and  a power 
to  compel  the  sale  of  sneh  property  as  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  incapacitated  persons,  or  where 
circumstances  prove  the  inability  of  the  owner 
to  comply  with  the  laws  laid  down  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  “I  ask  also,”  says 
Mr.  Beggs,  “that  freehold  occupation  may  be 
further  encouraged,  by  enacting  in  the  same 
Bill  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  a man  may 
become  the  proprietor  of  a flat  or  floor  of  a house. 
This  should  be  done  under  the  most  stringent 
regulations  as  to  sanitary  arrangements.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Mr.  Thos.  Webster,  Q.C.,  said  he  thought  the  real 
solution  of  the  question  lay  in  a nutshell,  viz., 
compulsory  and  enabling  powers.  He  would  go 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  compulsory  powers 
were  essential,  but  under  proper  restrictions. 
They  knew  with  what  jealousy  compulsory  powers 
were  regarded  by  the  Legislature,  and  justly  so, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  of  which  he  thought 
thiswas  one.  The  great  desideratum  was,  suitable 
dwelling  accommodation  for  the  people  near 
their  work.  It  did  not  do  to  talk  of  taking  them 
into  the  country  ; cheap  land  in  the  suburbs  and 
weekly  railway  tickets  at  a shilling  per  week 
were  all  very  well  in  some  cases,  but  it  was 
essential  to  many  of  the  classes  of  labour  that 
suitable  dwellings  should  be  provided  them  near 
tho  scene  of  their  labour.  A great  many  land- 
lords had  properties  which  were  so  many  plague- 
spots,  and  scarcely  worth  the  having.  They 
would  bo  only  too  glad  to  combine  with  others 
in  the  removal  of  the  evil  if  they  could  do  so  j 
bnt  it  might  happen  that  there  was  a small 
amount  of  intermediate  property  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  except  by  compulsory  powers. 
Such  compulsory  powers  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  public  departments,  and  by 
these  means  large  plots  of  ground,  now  covered 
with  buildings  that  were  a disgrace  to  oar  age, 
would  be  cleared.  By  tho  combined  efforts  of 
ground-landlords,  under  private  agreement,  with 
enabling  powers  to  those  who  at  present  could 
not  give  a title,  together  with  compulsoiy  powers 
to  such  an  extent  as  was  necessary  in  extreme 
cases,  such  plots  of  land  might  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  who  had  both  means  and 
inclination  to  provide  for  the  working  classes 
that  accommodation  on  which  their  hearts  were 
so  much  set. 

Mr.  Hawes,  who  was  in  the  chair  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  meeting,  agreed  that  it  was  only 
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by  enabling  and  compulsory  powers  that  they 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  sites  for  these  pur- 
poses. He  had  no  doubt  money  and  land  were 
to  be  had  in  plenty  if  the  way  were  fairly  opened 
to  their  employment.  To  this  end  compulsory 
powers  were  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary. 
They  did  not  ask  for  powers  to  tsike  property 
without  assigning  any  other  reason  than  that 
labourers’  dwellings  were  required  to  be  built 
upon  it  j but  they  did  call  for  compulsory  powers 
with  regard  to  those  localities  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  boards  of  health  as  being  of  a 
pestilential  character,  and  detrimental  to  the 
pubbc  health,  which  were  not  only  pernicious  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  tended  to  in- 
crease the  death-rates  of  the  whole  metropolis. 
It  was  known  that  at  the  present  time  plague- 
spots  existed  which  were  irremediable  by  any 
means  short  of  an  entire  sweeping  away  of  the 
buildings  upon  them.  He  would  only  ask  for 
compulsory  powers  in  such  cases  as  these. 
Having  got  those  powers,  let  capital  be  employed 
upon  buildings  which  would  give  a fair  return 
upon  the  money  invested.  The  thing  could  not 
be  done  in  a small  way.  They  must  create 
some  great  organization  or  corporation  which 
would  go  into  it  boldly,  and  which  by  its 
character  would  have  some  influence  with  the 
Government,  and  induce  them  to  give  their 
assistance.  There  was  one  point  on  which  he 
thought  some  misapprehension  existed.  They 
had  heard  a good  deal  about  the  destruction  of 
houses  for  the  purposes  of  railways.  He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  regard  that  in  so  serious  a 
light  as  some  persons  appeared  to  do,  for  by  the 
last  returns  of  inhabited  houses  the  increase  had 
been  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  population ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  houses  were  not  of  the 
kind  wanted,  nor  were  they  in  the  proper  situa- 
tions. They  were  getting  farther  from  the  great 
centres  of  employment. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last,  a meeting  of  the 
London  Guardians  interested  in  this  question 
was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Strand  Uoion.  Mr. 
IV'ilkiDson,  of  the  Strand  guardians,  occupied 
the  chair;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Storr  said  it  was  gene- 
rally felt  that  the  existing  house  and  lodging 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  and  poorer 
classes  was  quite  inadequate ; that  disease  and 
immorality  were  thereby  fostered;  that  rents 
were  high,  causing  the  people  to  over-crowd, 
thus  giving  rise  to  those  outbreaks  of  fever 
which  constantly  occurred.  He  warned  the 
guardians,  tliab  unless  they  took  the  initiative 
.in  pressing  for  legislative  interference  in  such 
matters,  so  that  where  a railway  was  to  be 
formed,  or  an  improvement  was  to  be  effected, 
the  companies  should  bo  compelled  to  erect 
dwellings  in  lieu  of  those  they  destroyed,  fever 
would  be  still  further  engendered,  and  some  of 
the  guardians  might  look  to  have  their  term  of 
office  cut  untimely  short  in  a manner  they  little 
thought  of. 

Mr.  Hopwood  proposed  that  a memorial,  pre- 
pared by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Strand  Union, 
shonld  be  adopted,  and  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board. 

Mr.  Marshall  (of  St.  Martin’s)  pointed  out 
that  the  ill  lodgment  of  the  industrious  classes 
caused  them  to  be  but  one  remove  from  paupers, 
as  their  health  was  weakened  by  the  bad  places 
in  which  they  dwelt,  and  they  easily  fell  victims 
to  sickness,  in  which  case  they  and  their 
families  became  chargeable  to  the  rates. 

One  of  the  guardians  gave  an  account  of  the 
deplorable  manner  in  which  the  poor  were  lodged 
in  St.  James’s,  as  witnessed  by  himself  when 
distributing  relief  ; and  he  described  one 
•recipient  of  out-door  relief  as  living  in  a cellar 
called  a kitchen,  the  window  of  which  she  could 
not  open  because  of  the  fearful  stench  from 
the  privy  and  dustbin. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  memorial  should  be  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  Poor-law  Board  immediately.  The  memorial 
which  was  decided  on  concluded  by  urging  that 
corporations  and  limited  owners  should  have 
increased  powers  to  sell  lands  for  the  erection 
of  dwellings  suitable  for  labourers  ; that  the 
Public  Loan  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  lend  money,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  building  such  dwellings ; 
and  that  in  all  future  railway  Acts  and  Acts 
for  local  improvements,  when  houses  were  de- 
stroyed inhabiied  by  the  working  classes,  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  for  those  carrying 
out  such  Acts  to  provide,  within  a convenient 
distance,  other  dwellings  in  the  place  of  those 
destroyed. 

Amongst  encouraging  indications  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
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Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  (formed 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow),  to 
be  presented  on  the  lOtb  inst.,  recommends  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  appropriation  of  2681.  to  a reserve  fund 
for  repairs  and  redemption.  New  buildings  arc 
in  coarse  of  erection  in  the  City-road,  which  will 
accommodate  abont  seventy-two  families,  and 
others  are  contemplated  at  Greenwich.  The 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  company  comprised 
in  the  four  estates  at  Wappiug,  Southwark, 
Bagnigge-wells,  and  King’s  Cross,  is  fully  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  and  great  eagerness  is 
shown  to  obtain  admittance  whenever  any 
vacancies  occur. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  Peabody  Buildings  at 
Islington  are  let,  and  the  tenants  seem  to  us 
well  satisfied.  We  must  remark,  however,  en 
passant,  that  the  rooms  in  these  buildings  are  too 
small.  The  architect  of  the  trustees  must  con- 
trive to  give  them  larger  in  his  next  pile. 

Something  will  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grosvenor-place.  Mr.  Goldsmid,  as  chairman 
of  a recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Impi’overaent  of  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  speaks  of  the  liberal 
and  philanthropic  motives  which  have  infiuenced 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  that  Association.  “ The  terms  of 
the  agreement  are  these  : — The  marquis  lets 
to  the  Association  a plot  of  ground,  for  a term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  merely  nominal  rent 
of  40L  a year.  On  this  plot  the  company  are  to 
erect  suitable  dwellings  for  14-9  families.  The 
marquis  stipulates  that  these  are  to  be  let  at 
moderate  rents,  calculated,  when  all  are  filled, 
to  produce  a net  return  of  5 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  The  requisite  capital  is  to  he  lent  by 
the  marquis  to  the  Association  on  the  mortgage 
of  the  buildings  and  land,  and  he  is  to  receive 
as  interest  only  3 per  cent.  The  remaining 
2 per  cent.,  subject  to  the  deductions  incident  on 
change  of  occupancy  and  temporary  vacancies, 
is  to  bo  retained  by  the  Association  for  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  management.” 

This  arrangement  shows  that  while  the  mar- 
quis is  effecting  great  improvements  on  his 
estate  by  means  of  tho  new  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  wealthy  now  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grosvenor-square  and  the  Victoria  terminus,  he 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  working 
classes,  and  is  rightly  anxious  to  do  his  part  in  the 
efforts  now  being  made  for  supplying  them  with 
convenient  and  wholesome  dwellings. 

In  tho  country,  by  the  way,  the  new  Act  on 
Union  Chargeability  will  do  good.  This  im- 
portant Act  of  Parliament  will  take  effect  on  tho 
25th  of  next  month,  when  tho  law  which  has 
been  in  force  since  the  reign  of  William  IV., 
will  be  repealed.  The  expenses  thenceforth  in- 
curred in  unions  as  to  the  poor,  including  the 
vaccination  and  registration  fees,  are  to  be  charged 
upon  the  common  fund,  and  not  separately  to  each 
pariah.  The  Poor-law  Board  are  to  make  rules  to 
carry  the  Act  into  execution,  and  there  are  several 
provisions  as  to  the  removal  of  paupers.  From 
March  25th  one  year  is  to  be  substituted  for  three 
years,  in  the  3rd  section  of  ihe  24th  & 25tb 
Viet.,  c.  55.  The  Act  will  make  some  consider- 
able improvements,  too,  in  the  administration  of 
Poor-law  relief. 

We  report  on  another  page  a paper  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  Bobject  of  which  we  are  writing 
at  the  Architectural  Association.  One  of  the 
speakers  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Red- 
grave, has  since  written  to  us,  asking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a brief  outline  of  his  scheme,  in 
the  hopes  that  the  subject  may  be  again  venti- 
lated in  our  pages,  and  that  some  definite  course 
of  action  may  be  decided  upon.  Wo  willingly 
comply.  Mr.  Redgrave  writes, — 

" Modem  improvements  are  daily  driving  out  large 
bodies  of  the  poorer  classes  into  the  suburbs,  and  laud  is 
far  too  valuable  in  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
thiuk  of  appropriating  any  very  extensive  central  site  for 
labourers’  dwellings.  What  I propose  is  to  obtain  land 
well  removed  to  the  north-east,  north-west,  south-east,  and 
south-west  of  London,  and  there  to  build  four  capacious 
workmen's  towns,  or  colonies,  having  easy  access  by  rail 
to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  various  lines  should 
be  bound  to  run  special  workmen’s  trains,  morning  and 
evening,  at  low  fares,  and  the  workmen  would  be  pro- 
vided with  weekly  or  monthly  return-tickets  to  such 
stations  as  were  nearest  to  their  work. 

To  buy  land  and  build  these  towns  would  surely  be  more 
in  the  province  of  a limited  company  than  many  of  the 
projects  DOW  being  introduced,  where  businesses  better 
carried  on  by  private  individuals  are  undertaken  by  com- 
panies ignorant  of  their  management;  and  I calculate 
that  a capital  of  half  a miUiou  would  suffice  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a town  of  -1,000  dwellings,  varying  in  accommoda- 
tion for  largo  and  small  families.  Such  a town  should  be 
complete  in  itselij  having  its  own  waterworks,  gasworks, 
and  drainage ; it  should  be  managed  by  a committee  ofits 
own  inhabitants  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company.  Public  baths  and  wash-houses,  public  play- 
grounds, and  such  like  institutions  should  be  provided. 
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A complete  system  of  sanitary  laws  should  be  enforced  by 
an  officer  paid  by  the  company.  Places  of  worship,  work- 
men’s  halls,  und  shopd  on  the  co-operative  system, -would 
from  time  to  time  be  added ; und  I even  dream  of  such  a 
community  beooroing  a model  for  all  countries,  of  what 
may  be  done  for  the  working-classes,  by  leading  them  to 
feel  an  honest  pride  iu  their  homes  and  their  inde- 
pendence. 

I am  sanguine  that,  by  a careful  management  of  tho 
revenues  from  all  sources,  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  might 
be  obtained  from  such  a workmen’s  town. 

Nobody  can  feel  more  than  I do,  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  .an  undertaking  as  I propose.  I have  heard  most 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it,  but  I 
, believe  that  it  has  fewer  serious  obstacles  than  many 
other  plans  which  have  been  brought  before  tho  public 
during  the  last  few  years.  Something  must  be  done 
directly  to  house  thousands  of  our  workmen!  Why  not 
take  them  at  once  to  healthy  districts,  clear  away  from 
town,  to  such  places  as  BansteadDown  and  Epping  Forest, 
and  overlook  the  petty  objections  to  their  having  to  ride 
twenty  minutes  in  the  train  to  reach  their  work  ? At  all 
events,  take  them  clear  away  from  the  suburbs,  or  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  have  to  move  them  again. 

Do  not  condemn  my  scheme  until  some  worthier  one 
has  been  propounded.” 

The  proposition,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  not 
an  entirely  new  one.  We  have  before  us  the 
proposals  of  three  companies,  now  in  progress 
of  formation,  for  tho  provision  of  houses  for  the 
working  classes.  The  express  object  of  two  of 
these  companies  is  to  erect  such  workmen’s  vil- 
lages at  short  distances  from  the  metropolis. 
The  great  objection  is  the  removal  of  members 
of  one  class  of  society  from  the  scope  of  tho 
good  offices  and  good  influences  of  the  classes 
above  them.  Wo  shall  have  opportunities,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  this  question. 

The  London  House  Improvement  Company 
(another  of  the  three)  suggest  that  the  impi’oved 
dwellings,  when  erected,  should  be  mortgaged  to 
tho  extent  of  a portion  of  their  value,  and  that  tho 
amount  raised  by  such  mortgage,  together  with 
all  profits  over  and  above  5 per  cent.,  should  bo 
invested  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings. 
By  these  means,  it  is  urged,  the  number  of 
houses  to  be  built  with  any  given  capital  could 
be  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years,  and  the 
per-centage  available  for  dividend  would  bo 
largely  increased. 

If  we  could  now  carry  the  subject  any  further, 
we  would  add  here,  as  amongst  tho  promising 
incidents  of  last  week,  some  account  of  Mr.  Jus. 
Holes’s  volume,  entitled  “ 'Ihe  Homes  of  the 
Working  Classes,  with  Suggestions  for  their 
Improvement,”  and  which  contains  views  and 
plans  of  many  of  the  “model”  buildings  that 
have  been  erected,  especially  in  Yorkshire.  For 
this,  however,  wo  must  take  another  occasion. 
Suffice  it,  at  present,  to  repeat  the  expression  of 
our  hope  that,  out  of  tho  present  stir,  some 
real  aud  largo  good  will  result. 


HISTORY  AND  ART  OF  GLASS 
PAINTING. 

Some  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Winston,  out  of 
regard  to  his  memory,  have  collected  various 
memoirs  upon  stained  glass  written  by  him,  and 
have  published  them,  with  a selection  of  illus- 
trations from  his  drawings.*  They  express  a 
prefatory  belief,  that  to  bring  together  the 
critical  remarks  and  varied  information  distri- 
buted by  him  in  the  thirty  years  be  made  glass- 
painting  his  study,  will  be  an  acceptable  work  in 
the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  tho  same  pursuit. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Winston  was  considered  an 
authority  upon  all  matters  connected  with  glass- 
painting  ; and  those  who  have  seen  his  draw- 
ings, between  700  and  800  in  number,  laboriously 
made  and  coloured  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
examples  they  depict,  will  admit,  that  if  an 
industrioas  and  minute  investigation  of  a sub- 
ject in  the  leisure  hours  of  another  profession 
qualify  a critic,  he  must  be  regarded  in 
that  light.  But  we  know,  in  truth,  there  is 
more  than  this  required  to  constitute  an  art 
critic.  Those  who  pass  opinion  upon  other 
people’s  creations,  should  have  a sound  practical 
experience  of  the  nature  of  the  work  commented 
upon,  as  well  as  a spark  of  that  inscrutable  gift 
called  genius,  for  which  mere  art-feeling  is  a 
sorry  substitute,  as  it  conveys  no  expression  of 
creative  powers.  “ Only  fancy,”  wrote  Mr. 
Winston  to  a friend,  on  a matter  of  art,  in  a 
letter  twelve  pages  long,  dated  the  26th  of 
October,  “ since  the  24th  of  September  I have 
disposed  of  4,000  eases  aud  thirty  insolvencies  in 
the  courts  here.”  His  immediate  friends  very 
properly  admire  this  diligence  and  this  facility 


• “ Memoirs  illustrative  of  tte  Art  of  Glass  Paioting.” 
By  the  late  Charles  Winston,  of  tho  Inner  Temple. 
Illustrated  with  engravings,  from  the  author's  origiaul 
drawings,  by  Philip  H.  Uelamote,  F.S.A.  London: 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  18()5, 
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j in  tnrning  from  one  branch  of  bia  studiea  to 
1 another;  but  with  a mind  thus  pre-occupied,  it 
; is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Winston  is  occasionally 
to  be  detected  in  inconsistencies  almost  feminine 
: in  their  charming  simplicity  ? At  one  time  he 
1 urges  in  his  memoirs  that  there  is  no  style  of 
; glass-painting  equal  to  that  of  the  twelfth  and 
. thirteenth  centuries ; at  another,  there  is  no  glass 
: to  compare  with  that  of  the  cinque-cento  period. 

1 To  the  Archjeological  Institute  at  Lichfield,  he 
r remarked,  that  “ in  colouring  and  power  the 
[ Glasgow  windows  are  inferior  to  those  at  Lich- 
B field.  Their  material,  like  all  ordinary  modem 
: glass,  is  comparatively  flimsy,  and  its  colours 
I are  crude  ; the  general  treatment,  also,  is  rather 
I of  the  kind  suitable  to  fresco,  which  requires 
; light  colours  and  light  shadows,  for  effect  at  a 
u distance.”  To  Mr.  Charles  Heath  Wilson  he 
r wrote  subaequeutly  concerning  the  Glasgow 
I lights,  ” Aiuroullcr’s  general  colouring  is,  to  my 
1 mind,  so  good,  and  he  is  so  alive  to  the  value  of 
f whico  as  a foil  to  the  coloured  glass,  that,  I 
f fancy,  you  may  with  safety  let  him  go  hia  own 

0 gait.”  And  to  Herr  Aintnuller  himself  ho  wrote 
- — ” I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  my 
li  humble  opinion,  when  we  consider  the  high  art 
u displayed  in  the  figures,  and  the  skill  shown  in 

1 the  execution  of  these  windows  as  glass-paintings, 
t the  windows  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  are  abso- 
1 lately  unrivalled.  No  modern  work  approaches 
t them,  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  cer- 
t tianly  superior  to  any  ancient  work.”  And 
c again,  in  another  passage  in  the  same  letter, 
a after  saying  “ as  glass-painting  they  appear  to 
r mo  to  touch  perfection,”  and  extolling  “the 
( excellent  drawing  and  arrangement  of  the  groups, 
t the  dignity  of  the  single  figures,  the  di-aperies 
8 BO  well  suited  in  their  manner  for  painted  glass, 
d &c.,”  he  wrote,  “but  I cannot  omit  again  to 
e express  my  extreme  satisfaction  at  everything 
c connected  with  these  windows,  which  was  the 
e especial  work  of  your  establishment,  such  as  the 
b harmony  of  the  colouring  and  the  breadth  of  the 
e effect ; and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
t to  say  that  the  window  which  seemed  to  bo 
I most  agreeable  in  respect  of  ornamentation  was 
t the  one  which  was  executed  from  your  own 
c designs  for  Mr.  Walter  Stirling.”  It  is  not  to 
t the  point  whether  or  not  the  works  mentioned 
^ were  moat  worthy  of  the  censure  or  approbation 
f passed  upon  them,  we  simply  point  out  the 
c contradiction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
a art-work  should  be  judged  by  its  merits,  and  not 
1 by  the  sympathies  of  the  critic. 

We  suspect  Mr.  Winston  was  not  aware  of  the 
I degree  in  which  he  was  led  by  his  sympathies. 

1 His  classical  education,  in  the  first  instance,  gave 
1 him  a predilection  for  all  things  Greek,  and  an 
i impression  that  Mediajval  artists  borrowed  art, 

I costume,  as  well  as  all  learning,  from  that 
I nation.  Latterly,  when  brought  into  communi- 
( cation  with  the  German  school,  delighted  with 
1 the  courtesy,  tho  forbearing  deference  to  his 
( opinions  expressed  and  shown  at  head-quarters, 

1 he  saw  little  else  than  extreme  merit  in  all  the 
] productions  of  the  Munich  establishment.  The 
( only  instance  in  which  ho  appeared  conscions 
t that  ho  was  abandoning  a point  which  he  had 
s spent  some  labour  in  insisting  upon,  was  when 
1 he  wrote  to  Mr*.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  “There  is  no 
1 third  course,  as  I once  supposed  and  advocated 
i in  the  article  in  the  Illustrated  News,  of  getting 
; a modification  of  Medievalism  by  good  artists. 

Yon  entirely  convinced  me  of  my  error.  The 
I Glasgow  windows,  and  also  the  Alnwick  window, 

1 by  Dyco,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  I was  wrong 
I and  you  were  right.”  The  third  course  alluded 
t to  was  the  study  of  Greek  figures  by  our  modern 
; glass-painters.  For  many  years  he  entertained 
; an  opinion  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  adapt  the 
I mosaic  manner  of  the  earliest  glass-painters  to 
t nineteenth-century  requirements,  was  for  the 
a artist  to  go  back  to  the  authorities  whence  the 
t twelfth-century  men  took  their  designs  (the 
( Greeks),  and  produce  from  the  same  storehouse 
1 figures  with  all  tho  improvement  that  has  been 
1 made  in  drawing  and  perspective  since  the 
I earlier  efforts,  and  this  withont  losing  sight  of 
I the  Early  English  character  of  the  ornamental 
\ work,  which,  as  according  with  tho  buildings  for 
1 which  the  glass  was  required,  was  to  bo  iudis- 
] pensably  maintained  a feature  in  the  new  style. 

In  an  address  to  working  men,  delivered  at 
. Lichfield,  be  takes  up  the  subject  at  tho  mode  of 
I maunCacture  of  the  glass,  and  follows  it  through 
( diff’erent  phases,  till  it  resolves  itself  into  an 
i artistic  disquisition  on  design.  We  attach  more 
i importance  to  Mr.  Winston’s  comments  on  the 
' various  practices  pursued  in  the  art  than  on  his 
( criticism  of  art-works.  The  general  principles 
t that  he  lays  down  are  good.  He  contends  that 


brilliancy  and  transparency  being  the  special 
qualities  of  glass,  these  excellences  should  be 
brought  out,  not  suppressed  ; that  the  lead-work 
and  iron  bars  being  indispensable  to  the  execu- 
tion and  erection  of  the  window,  they  should  be 
accepted  as  inevitable  parts  of  it  and  considered 
in  the  design,  not  hidden  as  much  as  possible ; 
that  the  drawing  should  give  as  perfect  repre- 
sentations of  the  figure,  and  as  good  perspective, 
as  is  attainable  by  artistic  skill,  not  the  mere 
imitation  of  the  inarticulate  mannerism  of  the 
earliest  efforts  in  the  art,  which  were  evidently 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  inability  to  do  hotter, 
not  of  aim ; and  that,  as  success  in  glass-painting 
depends  in  a considerable  degree  upon  the  glass, 
it  should  be  made  to  resemble  tho  ancient  mate- 
rial in  texture  and  in  tone.  Perhaps,  the  greatest 
service  he  rendered  tho  art  of  glass-painting, 
was  bis  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  chemical 
constituents  of  ancient  glass  with  a view  to  its 
exact  reproduction.  “ Ever  since  1850,”  he 
writes  in  1856,  “ I have  been  amusing  myself,  at 
no  small  cost,  in  having  analyses  made  of  ancient 
glass,  that  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies in  particular,  and  have  entirely  succeeded 
in  discovering  its  manufacture,  thus  clearing  up 
many  points  which  before  were  matters  of  con- 
jecture.” In  1852,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  the  result  of  some 
of  his  experiments  ; and,  in  tho  discussion  which 
followed,  he  mentioned  that  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  tone  in  ancient  glass  were  not  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  influences,  nor  of  age,  for  he  had 
applied  an  alkaline  wash  to  many  pieces,  and 
always  fonnd  that  old  glass,  whether  cleaned  or 
uncleaned,  was  superior  to  the  modem  in 
tone  and  effect.  In  his  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, he  succeeded  in  making  glass  which  a 
competent  chemist,  not  knowing  that  it  was  of 
recent  manufacture,  assured  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make.  His  experiments,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  were  confined  to  twelfth-centnry 
colours,  of  which  ho  sncceeded  in  making  the 
ancient  blue,  streaky  ruby,  several  but  not  all 
kinds  of  green,  yellow,  white,  and  a few  shades 
of  purple.  Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory 
issue  of  his  experiments,  he  felt  that  he  had 
worked  to  but  little  purpose,  as  tho  manufac- 
turers ho  employed  were  encouraged,  he  believed, 
to  make  “ a sort  of  glass  in  some  sort  resembling 
tho  real  thing,  which  glass  has  been  imitated  by 
others ; so  that  I expect,”  he  writes  in  1856, 
“ (as  it  is  much  easier  to  be  made  in  a short 
time),  the  real  manufacture  will  be  given  up, 
except  when  particnlarly  asked  for.  I may  say 
that  this  result  has  already  taken  place.  When,  i 
therefore,  you  hear  of  Winston’s  glass,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  there  are  two  sorts, — the  right 
sort,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century  colours,  and  some  of  the 
colours  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; and  the  wrong 
sort.”  The  first  colour  analyzed  was  blue.  Dr. 
Medlock,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry, 
ascertained  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  old 
glass  was  cobalt,  not  lapis  lazuli,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hendrie  in  his  translation  of 
“ Theophilus  and  using  this  fact, in  conjunction 

with  tho  ancient  receipts,  the  result  was  obtained 
mentioned  above. 

In  addition  to  this  approximation  of  new  glass 
to  the  hitherto  unattainable  rich  tints  and  sub- 
stance of  the  old  material,  Mr.  Winston  classified 
the  varieties.  In  1817  he  published  an  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Difference  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient 
Glass  Painting,  especially  in  England ; with 
Hints  on  Glass  Painting,”  in  which  he  followed 
Rickman’s  nomonclatnre  as  far  as  it  went.  He 
divided  the  various  styles  of  stained  glass  into 
the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  the  Perpen- 
dicular, adding  the  Cinque-cento  and  Inter- 
mediate, the  last  being  one  form  of  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  nineteenth  century  would  develop 
a style  of  its  own.  In  his  later  writings  he 
adopted  tho  centuries  in  which  the  various 
works  were  executed  as  a designation  of  their 
styles,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  conclusion, 
as  wo  have  seen,  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any- 
thing superior  to  the  Cinque-cento  work  would 
be  accomplished.  The  greatest  contrasts  he 
pointed  out  coTisisted  between  the  glass  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnries,  and  that  of  the 
sixteenth.  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  in- 
sisted, the  most  beautiful  and  deepest  colours 
were  used  ; and  the  design  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  one  plane  only  being  represented,  rarely 
any  attempt  being  made  to  render  any  other 
background  than  that  of  a deep  blue  or  red.  In 
the  few  instances  where  landscape  is  attempted, 
it  is  symbolized  in  the  same  positive  colours  as 
tho  principal  object,  and  therefore  appears  on 
the  same  plane.  The  whole  expression  is  pro- 


duced with  strong  black  outlines,  to  which  is 
added  a wash  of  shadow  in  half-tint.  Hence 
the  effect,  though  flat,  is  intensely  rich,  resem- 
bling, in  the  absenco  of  pictorial  finish,  a trans* 
parent  mosaic,  rather  than  a painting.  In  tho 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  material  used 
is  thinner,  more  pellucid,  and  lighter  in  tints. 
This  admits  of  a difl’erent  treatment  to  the  thick 
deep-toned  glass  of  the  earlier  period.  Com- 
plicated groups  are  introduced  in  the  foreground ; 
and  architectural  accessories  as  well  as  land- 
scapes are  freely  used,  the  relative  distances  of 
which  are  so  well  indicated  as  to  impart  an  at- 
mospheric effect.  Tho  colouring  is  arranged  in 
broader  masses : the  execution  of  the  expres- 
sion much  more  delicate.  Whereas  tho  mosaic 
manner  kept  a flat  surface  prominently  on  tho 
mind  of  the  spectator,  this  brought  ont  the  ob- 
jects represented  in  a rounded,  finished  form,  as 
in  a picture.  In  the  intervening  centuries, 
between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
there  was  a gradual  transition  from  the  one 
style  to  the  other,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
similar  change  in  the  manufacture  of  tho  glass. 
In  this  there  was  a certain  degree  of  har- 
mony ; as  the  glass  became  lighter  in  tints,  more 
shadintr  was  permitted  to  the  artist.  Thus  the 
flat  style  died  out  with  the  old  Byzanuine  in- 
fluences, and  the  new  gradually  developed, 
until,  accelerated  by  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
antique  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  culminated 
in  the  style  distinguished  as  Cinque-cento.  Mr; 
Winston  saw  no  beauty  in  the  work  of  this  long 
transitional  period,  lie  thought  tho  change 
from  tho  conventional  Greek  foliage  to  that 
formed  upon  the  naturalistic  mode  inaugurated 
by  the  school  of  Cimabue,  tho  leaves  of  oak, 
maple,  ivy,  and  hawthorn,  in  their  natnral  forms, 
was  no  improvement ; and  questioned  whether 
“ anything  more  uninteresting  and  insipid  wus 
ever  seen  than  the  stereotyped  fiat  features  and 
screwed-up  eyes  which  we  meet  with  in  nearly 
all  glass-paintings  between  1250  and  1350.” 
He  considered,  in  fiuo,  the  transition  a deterio- 
ration. The  early  severity  of  drapery  be  deemed 
the  effort  of  a rude  age  to  imitate  Byzantine 
art,  if  not  to  copy  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
time ; the  flowing  robes  of  the  Cinque-cento 
period,  tho  graceful  growth  of  the  nowly  faci- 
litated study  of  the  antique.  We  use  his  own 
' words  to  express  this  idea  more  fully  ; — “ The 
draperies  of  the  earlier  figures  are  also  truly 
Byzantine  in  their  closeness  and  tightness  ; but 
those  of  the  later  figures  are  easy  and  natural  4 
yet,  in  the  character  of  their  folds,  very  like  the 
old  Roman.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  copied 
from  nature,  and  that  their  classical  air  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dresses  used 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  perhaps,  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth,  were  actually  shaped  like  the 
Roman.  Thus  the  tunic,  or  under-coat,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  exactly  like  the  Roman  in 
form.  Again,  the  military  or  state  cloak,  is  the 
paludamentum  of  the  Roman  generals  without  any 
variation.”  He  pursued  this  train  of  argument 
further  in  a paper  i-ead  to  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  in  1866, 
“ on  the  resemblance  between  Medkcval  and 
Classical  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  glass-painting 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,”  insist- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs  and 
arms  being  clothed,  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  an  ordinary  thirteenth-century  figure 
copied  from  glass,  and  a figure  taken  from  the 
arch  of  Titus,  or  Trojan’s  column.  “The  Medi- 
jBvals,”  ho  stated,  “ almost  invariably  adopted 
the  tunic  with  long  sleeves,  which  was  the  one 
usually  worn  by  the  Romans ; and  instead  of  the 
bracca;  and  buskins  of  antiquity,  they  clothed  the 
nether  man  in  long  hose,  over  which  they  used 
shoesor  longboots.”  To  return  to  the  glass.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  improvement 
dawned  in  the  art  of  producing  the  effect  of 
nature  in  light  and  shade.  Following  Masaccio’s 
teaching,  perspective  and  light  and  shade  began 
to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  artistic  repre- 
sentations even  when  the  material  painted  upon 
was  glass;  consequently,  as  the  Cinque-cento  is 
approached,  we  find  the  shadows  getting  deeper 
and  applied  with  more  skill,  and  made  by 
stippling.  The  general  adoption  of  mullioned 
windows  admitted  of  an  extension  of  design.  In 
the  earlier  styles,  this  was  limited,  in  picture 
windows,  to  a series  of  medallions  with  groups 
of  little  figures  in  them,  a Jesse  tree,  or  figures 
beneath  canopies  ; bub  later,  the  possibility  was 
seized  of  approximating  a painted  glass  window 
to  an  oil  painting,  with  the  additional  beauty  of 
brilliancy,  transparency,  and  intensity  of  colour. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the  clear  deep 
transparent  shadows  of  oil-pictures  on  glass,  the 
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Cmqne-cento  artists  wisely  selected  subjects  that 
would  not  Buffer  by  this  shortcoming  in  their 
medium  5 and  they  also  adopted  the  plan  of 
representing  their  figures  as  if  seen  under  broad 
sunshine,  by  which  election,  although  they  in- 
crewed  the  decision  of  their  shadows,  they 
limited  theii"  extent.  Before  ilr.  Winston  was 
placed  in  communication  with  the  Munich 
establishment  he  considered  the  windows  of  the 
transepts  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
Bimssels  Cathedral  as  the  most  effective  of  this 
period  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

In  1857,  giving  an  opinion  upon  one  of  the 
windows  executed  at  Munich,  from  a design  by 
Dyce,  and  now  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Alnwick, 
he  wrote, — “The  dry  hardness  of  the  Alnwick 
glass  is  owing  to  the  shadows  not  being  suffi- 
ciently stippled  and  juicy  or  deep  enough.  Com- 
pare these  with  the  Brussels  glass,  and  you  will 
Bee  what  I mean.  If  very  light  shadows  are 
right,  then  William  of  Wykeham’s  glass  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  ^Tew  College,  Oxford,  is  superior 
to  that  of  Brussels.  Dyce,  I know,  was  very 
full  of  keeping  the  glass  in  his  window  flat 
because  the  wall  of  the  church  was  flat.  But  he 
was  no  logician,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen 
the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  his  proposition. 
This  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  case 
of  dramatic  writing.  But  it  is  possible  that  what 
Dyce  wrote  to  the  Germans  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  alter  their  own  stylo  for  the 
worse.  I should  give  you  a hint  about  Dyce’s 
window.  I dislike  the  canopies  as  much  as  you 
do,  but  I believe  that  he  is  perfectly  justified 
(having  adopted  the  Italian  Gothic)  in  mixing 
what  you  justly  call  Gothic  and  Byzautine.  This 
mixture  is  inherent  in  the  Italian  Gothic,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to 
the  style,  thongh,  strange  to  say,  Kuskin  ad- 
mires it.”  Although  this  glass  was  executed  in 
Munich,  we  have  Dyce’s  own  word  that  he  con- 
sidered  it  as  truly  English,  as  though  it  had 
been  manufactured  in  his  own  studio.  The  full- 
sized  working  drawing  or  cartoon  was  his  ; the 
colounng,  shading,  expression,  ornament,  were 
all  minutely  given  by  him.  Glasgow  windows 
being  designed  by  German  artists  are  of  dif- 
ferent rank  : these  are  essentially  Munich  win- 
dows. Glass  designed  by  Dyce  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  class.  'V\’hatever  merits  or  demerits 
it  has,  apart  from  faults  or  beauties  of  material 
and  manipulation,  they  areDyce’s.  There  came 
a time,  however,  when  Mr.  Winston  thought  the 
Munich  establishment  had  altered  their  mode  for 
the  better,  instead  of  for  the  worse,  as  on  the 
production  of  Dyco’s  design,  when  be  no  longer 
deemed  their  glass  hard  and  dry,  and  insuffi- 
ciently stippled  and  juicy ; when,  in  short,  he 
wrote  that  it  “ touched  perfection.”  This  was 
when  his  advice  was  acted  upon  in  the  technical 
execution  of  those  lights  for  which  he  revised 
the  specifications.  Ho  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  Munich  establishment  as  the 
director  of  it  adopted  and  worked  out  his  views  5 
and,  his  biographer  relates,  one  of  the  latest  acts  of 
his  life  was  to  journey  to  Brussels  to  meet  Herr 
Ainmiiller,  of  the  Eoyal  Glass-painting  establish- 
ment, to  confer  with  him  on  the  proposed  glass- 
painting for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  those  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule.  “ Stick  to  Munich,”  ho 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  same 
letter  in  which  he  said,  “ in  point  of  execution 
Hedgelaud’s  work  at  Norwich  and  Nixon’s  at 
Christchurch,  Bloomsbury,  are  more  glass-like, 
and  therefore  more  correct,  than  any  of  the 
Munich  work  with  the  explanation  that  what 
was  gained  by  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
English  glass-painters  was  lost  in  art,  and  that 
on  the  whole  he  thought  it  better  to  have  art 
without  transparency  than  transparency  with- 
out art ; and  ” my  own  private  opinion  is,  that 
Marochetti  and  Ward  might,  with  the  new  glass, 
execute  the  whole  thing  in  a way  greatly  supe- 
rior  to  the  Germans but,  as  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  result  of  an  experiment,  he 
would  not  venture  to  recommend  an  untried 
plan. 

The  assistance  given  to  the  art  of  glass-paint- 
ing by  the  pen  and  purse  of  Mr.  Winston  was 
considerable,  and  his  minute  examinations  of  all 
the  ancient  evidences  of  the  art  were  made  with 
a patience  and  power  of  questioning  the  bearing 
of  certain  means  to  an  end  that  were  doubtless 
the  result  of  his  mental  training  for  the  real 
business  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  of  his  time  and  money  was  wasted 
upon  objects  yielding  but  an  inadequate  result, 
and  in  inquiries  that  were  detrimental  to  the 
straightforward  progress  of  an  art.  We  now 
.allude  especially  to  his  attempts  to  produce,  by 


artificial  means,  the  effects  of  age  on  new  glass. 
Both  English  and  French  artists  have  endea- 
voured to  antiquate  their  glass,  but  the  practice 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  legitimate  or  even 
pardonable.  Mr.  Winston,  with  his  power  of 
microscopic  inquiry,  soon  ascertained  that  nature, 
that  is  to  say  weather  and  time,  darkened  each 
piece  of  glass  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  edges, 
which  would  be  to  a trifling  extent  sheltered  by 
the  raised  leadwork,  with  a lighter  coat  of  incrus- 
tation ; whereas  the  ” medicine-man,”  as  the 
Indians  would  call  the  mysterious  operator  aim- 
ing at  the  production  of  an  appearance  of  age, 
daubed  the  glass  all  over  and  then  rubbed  the 
centre  of  each  fragment  tolerably  clear  again. 
Casting  about  for  some  material  that  would 
stick  to  glass  without  being  burned,  he  thought 
of  mortar,  and  called  to  mind  that  he  had  seen 
some  that  must  have  been  adhering  to  the  glass 
for  400  or  500  years  j and  then,  acting  upon  the 
observations  he  had  made  as  to  the  mode  of 
applying  it,  bo  made  the  trial,  and  considered 
the  effect  produced  a perfect  imitation  of  the 
“ beeswing  of  age.”  Subsequently  he  used 
hydraulic  lime  instead  of  common  lime,  which 
he  found  made  the  mortar  adhere  so  firmly  that 
it  was  iiremovable  when  set  without  the  applica- 
tion of  an  acid.  He  laid  this  mortar  on  with  a 
flat  vamish-brush  about  an  inch  wide,  taking 
care  that  it  was  of  a thinner  consistency  than 
when  used  for  ordinary  work,  and  correcting  the 
whiteness  of  it  with  a dusting  of  soot  or  lamp- 
black. The  process  was  best  effected  while  the 
glass  was  on  the  easel  turned  with  the  nn- 
painted  side  up  to  receive  this  coat  of  antiquity. 
Thus  doctored,  provided  the  material  resembled 
the  old  in  texture,  the  imitation  was  not  to  bo 
detected.  Although  Mr.  Winston  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  shamming  the  antique, 
we  feel  his  experiments  in  search  of  the  real 
materials  and  mode  of  manufacture  of  ancient 
glass  stand  out  in  favourable  contrast  to  these 
essays  to  obtain  its  semblance  only.  Moreover, 
the  good  that  he  did  in  other  departments  far 
outweighs  the  force  his  example  may  have  given 
to  this  little  piece  of  masquerading. 

We  would  advise  all  glass-painters  to  study 
the  information,  the  opinions,  the  exi^erience, 
and  the  arguments  in  this  memorial  volume. 
There  is  the  result  of  the  learned  and  wealthy 
leisure  of  a life  spent  upon  one  subject,  placed 
in  a small  compass  under  their  eye.  They  can- 
not fail  to  learn  much  from  it,  however  greatly 
they  may  differ  from  tho  author  in  some  of  bis 
views. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

The  event  of  tho  time  has  been  the  re- 
opening of  the  chambers,  and  the  introductory 
speech,  or  programme,  as  it  might  he  called,  of 
the  new  finance  minister.  Having  been  able  to 
find  onr  way  amidst  an  overwhelming  crowd, 
into  the  Strangers’  Gallery  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Cinque-cento,  we  observed  sundry  improvements 
in  detail,  especially  in  the  platform-seats  of  the 
president  and  ministers,  which  we  hope  will 
prove  so  satisfactory  as  to  eliminate  all  ideas  of 
transferring  the  grand  national  assemblage  from 
this  historic  hall  to  the  obscure  interior  of  any 
convent,  as  journalists  at  one  time  suggested. 
We  noticed,  also,  the  place  assigned  to  two  of 
the  colossal  sculpture  groups,  out  of  the  collec- 
tion that  formerly  stood  round  the  walls  of  this 
parliament  chamber,  against  the  wings  of  a 
species  of  mdicula,  in  whose  centre  hangs  a 
life-size  full-length  of  tho  king,  above  the  plat- 
form. 

This  morning  (the  29th  nit.)  took  place  the 
solemn  funeral  service,  attended  by  deputies  and 
senators,  at  S.  Croce,  for  tho  lamented  Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio,  military  honours  being  accorded 
with  most  picturesque  effect,  and  the  occasion 
illustrated  by  all  the  pomps  of  woe,  all  the 
majesty  of  ceremonial.  An  immense  cata- 
falque in  the  midst  of  tho  nave,  lighted  by 
countless  wax  torches  and  candelabra,  and 
adorned  by  allegorical  statues,  stands  of  arms. 
Mediaeval  helms  and  cuirasses,  pendent  ban- 
ners, garlands  of  evergreen,  numerous  inscrip- 
tions on  white  and  black  grounds,  amidst 
heavily -hanging  funereal  draperies,  set  forth 
the  virtues  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
more  elaborately  eulogized  in  a long  panegyric 
pronounced  from  the  pulpit  after  the  Com- 
munion. The  church,  though  defective  in  many 
architectural  features,  lends  itself  in  a felicitous 
manner  to  the  character  and  ensemble  of  rites 
like  these ; and  the  magistracy  have  ordered 
that  here  should  be  placed  a tablet  to  Massimo 


d’Azeglio,  though  tho  actual  interment  of  his 
remains  within  these  walls,  ofi’ered  to  relatives, 
has  not  been  desired. 

The  very  day  after  the  death  of  that  noble- 
minded  and  variously  gifted  man,  was  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Communal  Council  at  Turin, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  a monument,  and  to 
vote  5,000  francs  as  its  own  contribution ; the 
results  of  that  deliberation  being  just  made 
public,  to  the  effect  that  the  subscription  will  be 
kept  open  till  tho  end  of  next  April,  after  which 
date  will  be  appointed  a committee  to  determine 
as  to  the  site,  within  tho  city  of  Turin,  and  as 
to  the  artistic  execution — the  final  decision, 
however,  to  rest  with  the  Council  5 and  all 
Italian  journals  are  invited  to  concur,  making 
their  offices  so  many  centres  for  the  receipt  of 
oblations.  A tablet  was,  on  the  same  day, 
ordered  for  distinguishing  the  house  in  which 
Azeglio  had  lived  and  died. 

This  occasion  of  mourning,  and  its  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  lead  us  to  consider  the 
peculiar  direction  given  to  art  in  Italy,  a conse- 
quence of  national  tendencies  and  new  political 
circumstances,  within  recent  years.  In  sculpture 
the  monumental,  and  for  tho  moat  part  destined 
not  for  consecrated  walls  but  for  civic  adorn- 
ment, has  become  the  range  most  conspicuous, 
the  class  of  subjects  in  highest  demand ; and 
within  our  recollection,  in  a period  of  com- 
paratively few  years,  have  been  raised  such 
public  memorials  to  Dante,  Columbus,  Tasso, 
Machiavelli,  Palladio,  Metastasio,  Giusti,  the 
Cardinals  Mai  and  Pacca,  two  Popes,  others  of 
crowned  head,  Cavour,  and  (latest)  Euggero 
Seltimo,  tho  veteran  hero  of  Constitutional 
Eeform  in  Sicily,  whose  monument,  a portrait 
statue  by  Do  Lisi  of  Palermo,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  12Lh  of  January  in  that  city,  placed  at  tho 
centre  of  a new  piazza  named  after  him  ; the 
committee  responsible  having,  in  three  years, 
collected  25,000  francs  for  this  work  ; finally 
unveiled  to  public  gaze  amidst  all  possible 
honours  and  accessories  of  picturesque  festivity, 
such  as  Italians  have  been  ever  skilful  to  devise, 
enthusiastic  to  accomplish.  Among  monumental 
busts  in  public  buildings,  the  latest  addition  is 
that  of  Monsignor  Cavedoni,  a well-known 
archjGologist,  President  of  the  Deputation  of 
National  History  at  Modena,  whose  likeness  has 
been  placed  between  tboso  of  Muratorl  and 
Tiraboschi  in  the  Palatine  Library  of  that  town  j 
' and  wo  hear  that,  of  Azeglio,  a bust  also  will 
■ presently  b3  seen  in  the  Communal  Palace  at 
Bologna.  Among  memorial  tablets  we  notice 
those  erected  within  the  last  year  at  Florence — 
to  Benedetto  da  Majano,  on  tho  house  where  he 
had  his  studio  (here  called  his  “ shop,”  bottega) 
from  1480  to  1498 ; to  Jacopo  Cbimenti,  known 
as  "I’Empoli,”  (1640),  on  his  studio  in  the 
same  street,  Fi'a  de’  Servi ; and  to  Giovanni 
Manozzi,  known  in  art  as  Giov.  di  S.  Giovanni, 
on  the  house  where  he  died  in  1656. 

Florentine  papers  announce  that  the  President 
of  the  Italian  Committee  for  the  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition has  been  informed  of  the  aggregate  prices, 
more  than  46,000  francs,  paid  for  sculptures  sent 
from  this  country  (those  from  Eome,  we  con- 
clude, not  being  considered  in  the  returns), 
also  of  the  names  of  all  artists  whoso  works 
were  most  in  request — Magni,  Argenti,  Galli, 
Corbellini,  Albertoni,  Strozza— such  the  pub- 
lished list. 

The  Uffizi  Museum  has  lately  received  an  ad- 
dition to  its  treasures,  not  yet,  indeed,  on  public 
view,  though  in  a room  on  tho  premises,  in  a 
largo  picture,  the  ” Coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin, ” by  Lorenzo  il  Monaco,  the  Camaldolese 
monk,  known  by  that  name  in  art  annals,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  bub  few  other  works  by  whom — all 
of  sacred  subjects — have  hitherto  found  their  way 
beyond  the  confines  of  Tuscany.  That  in  ques- 
tion, his  largest  and  finest,  was  painted  for  the 
high  altar  of  his  monastery,  the  Angioli,  in 
Florence,  and  bears  a Latin  inscription  with  his 
name,  and  the  date  1413.  In  form  a Gothic 
triptych  ; it  contains  more  than  100  figures  of 
different  scale;  at  the  centre  the  “Coronation,” 
with  sixteen  angels  around  the  glorified  Vh-gin  ; 
laterally  ten  saints  in  each  division ; in  the 
gable  summits,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Mary  and  the 
Angel  of  the  innunication ; on  the  predella  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  six 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernard,  miniature 
in  size.  Strange  has  been  the  fate  of  this  com- 
plicated picture  5 removed  from  its  original 
place  over  the  altar,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  long  forgotten,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  till 
at  last  discovered  at  the  Abbey  church  of  a 
village  called  Cerreto,  near  Certaldo,  where  the 
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ifirst  modern  writer  to  see  and  to  report  upon  it 
■was  Gaye,  vide  his  *'  Correspondence  of  Artists  ” 
((^Carteggio  inedito,  ^c.),  and  whence  it  was 
ilately  transferred  to  the  Uffizi.  The  annotators 
lin  Le  Monniez’s  excellent  edition  of  Vasari  speak 
fof  it  as  “ a work  so  admirable  in  all  its  parts, 
:that  words  are  wanting  to  describe  its  merits 
suitably  and  we  find  those  merits  appreciated 
lin  the  “New  History  of  Painting,”  by  Messrs. 
Crowe  & Cavalcaselle,  who  describe  it  as  still  in 
ithe  Abbey  church  at  Cerreto.  Its  artist,  bom 
itowards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  died 
at  his  monastery,  in  Florence,  in  what  year  is 
mneertain,  and  left  his  'most  valuable  works, 
linclnding  miniatures  painted  on  MS.  codes, 
iwith  the  now-recovered  altar-piece  to  this  city. 
iWe  have  seen  at  the  Angioli  cloisters  his  hand  (a 
every  finely  formed  one),  preserved  by  the  monks 
as  an  artistic,  not  religious  relic,  in  a coffer  long 
deposited  in  their  library ! 

At  the  Uffizi  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascer- 
itaining  and  seeing  that  all  the  objects  in  or/^- 
ivrerie  and  pietra  dura,  so  mysteriously  stolen  a 
ifew  years  ago,  have  been  recovered,  and  re- 
Iplaccd  ill  the  cabinets  of  that  priceless  collection, 
fnow  again  displayed  in  its  integrity.  The  rob- 
iiers,  who  entered  by  the  little  window  of  the 
iroof,  are  now  in  prison.  Since  last  reporting  on 
ithe  arrangements  of  the  Palazzo  Tecchio,  we 
have  had  a private  view  of  its  interior,  and  have 
seen  the  colossal  sculptures,  historic  and  alle- 
gorical, that  used  to  stand  round  the  Hall  of  the 
Cinquecento  in  their  place  within  the  segment 
nut  off  from  that  part  now  serving  for  parlia- 
mentary uses,  except  the  two  groups  now  seen 
jigainst  the  screenwork  above  the  pre- 
aidout’s  platform — namely,  the  “ Vic- 
iKiry  and  Prostrate  Captain,”  by  Michel- 
angelo, and  “Virtue  triumphant  over 
Vice,”  by  Gian  Bologna, — ^ nobly-con- 
ceived works  indeed,  but,  colossal  as 
chey  are,  too  distant  for  appreciation  by 
ohe  public  in  the  galleries  at  the  hall’s 
iipposite  extremity.  The  contiguous 
unites  of  rooms  now  fitted  up  for  par- 
liamentary offices, — one,  the  vastest  and 
stateliest,  for  a general  rendezvous, 
news  and  conversation  room  of  the  de- 
Duties, — are  furnished  in  the  modern 
style,  luxurious  as  well  as  comfortable ; 
chese  are  amply  adorned  by  the  fresco- 
loainters  of  the  sixteenth  century  with 
aistoric  groups, — scenes  in  the  lives  of 
Medici  Grand  Dukes  and  Pontiffs, — some 
Interesting  in  regard  to  subject,  though 
•little  noticeable  for  any  qualities  of  art. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  the 
death,  in  Eome,  of  Mr.  George  Wigley, 
iche  architect,  a cultivated  as  well  as 
ibstimable  gentleman,  who  wrote  and 
cectured  on  art  and  antiquities, — on  the 
noly  sites  of  Jerusalem,  among  other 
iinbjects, — having  spent  some  years  in 
Palestine,  and  many  more  in  Rome, 
tvhere  a church  was  built  from  his  de- 
signs by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  He 
laad  corresponded  for  several  journals,  French  and 
[finglish,  from  Italy  5 and  wasfull  of  energy,  till 
ifcut  oft'  by  brief  illness  in  the  vigour  of  life  and 
ipapacities. 


1 THE  GEOMETRICAL  FORMATION  OF 
THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  OF  EGYPT. 

PaOFESSOE  C.  PIAZZI  Smyth  published,  in 
il.861,  a book,  entitled  “Our  Inheritance  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  j”  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
Drove  that  the  pyramid  was  built  to  record  the 
•uriginal  measurement  of  the  earth,  and  that  it 
contains,  within  and  about  it,  the  standards 
5rom  which  have  been  derived  all  ancient  weights 
lund  measures;  and  he  appeals  to  the  British 
ibublio  at  once  to  re-adopt  them. 

This  important  suggestion,  that  originated 
iivith  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor,  commanded  my 
Dlose  attention;  but  while  I carefully  perused 
ifheir  works,  the  remarkable  contradictions  of  the 
ifritnesses  who  had  seen  the  pyramid  and  mea- 
tured  it,  and  recorded  the  length,  and  breadth, 
itnd  height  thereof,  presented  such  a series  of 
siscrepancies  that  it  amazed  me.  I pondered  on 
iihese  things,  and  the  result  is  a geometrical 
problem,  so  very  similar  in  form  to  the  original 
nyramid,  and  so  closely  coincident  with  its  most 
)lpproved  dimensions,  as  must  cause  it  to  be 
uiteresting  to  your  readers,  especially  to  your 
aiathcmatical  ones; — because  it  is  unique! 

I Herodotus  (book  ii.,  chapter  124)  says—”  The 
lyramid  is  of  a square  form : every  front  is 
,'ight  plethra  long,  and  as  many  in  height.” 


This  passage  Mr.  John  Taylor  explains  thus, — 
“ that  square  measure  is  meant,  therefore  each 
face  of  the  pyramid  contains  eight  plethra,  and 
the  square  of  its  height  the  same.”  On  this 
hint  I found  my  problem,  i.e.,  to  draw  the  plan, 
elevation,  and  development  of  a square  pyramid, 
the  squares  of  whose  every  front  shall  be  equal 
to  the  square  of  its  perpendicular  height. 

First,  let  the  given  line  A B (Fig.  1)  be  divided 


at  C,  so  that  the  rectangle  AB'BC=AC* 
(2.  prop.  11)  ; bisect  it  in  D,  and  with  DA  as 
radius  describe  the  semicircle  A E B,  and  erect 
CE  at  right  angles  to  AB,  make  CN  = CB, 
draw  the  lines  NE  and  BE. 

Because  CE'^=AC  • CB  (2.  prop.  14),  and 
CE“-)-CB’=BE’  (1.  prop.  47),  but  CB'-'+CB^ 
are  = AC  ' CB  + CB'*  or  AB  • BC,  and  (by  con.) 
to  AC® ; therefore  AC  = BE,  also  the  rectangle 
BE  • BC  the  square  of  a front  = CE®  the  ver- 
tical height.  Again,  the  triangles  NEC  and 
CEB  are  = (by  con.),  and  they  together  form 
the  triangle  NEB,  which  is  the  vertical  section 
of  the  required  pyramid. 

Next  construct  a square  FGHI  (Fig.  2)  equal 


Fig.  2. 

to  the  line  NB®  (Fig.  1),  bisect  each  side  at 
n,  m,  0,  p,  and  erect  right  angles  on  each  of 
them,  and  make  each  lino  equal  to  BE  (Pig.  1) 
the  slant  height  of  the  section,  and  complete  the 
four  triangles.  Because  in  the  triangle  JPG 
(Pig.  2)  Jnis  = (by  con.)  to  BE  (Fig.  1)  and 
7iG=sBC,  therefore  nG  ' nJ=CE®  (Fig.  1),  and 
the  four  triangles  (Fig.  2)  are  = (by  con.), 
wherefore  each  of  them  is  equal  to  CE®;  like- 
wise the  square  FGHI  = (by  con.)  NB®  (Fig.l)  : 
then  the  square  will  be  the  base  of  the  pyramid, 
and  the  four  triangles  the  developed  faces 
thereof ; — which  was  to  be  done. 

The  angle  EBC  (Fig.  1)  = 51°  49'38‘3''. 

Further  define  numerically  the  geometrical 
pyramid  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  its  normal 
lines. 

First,  let  the  line  AB  (Pig.  1)  be  one,  and  the 
line  BT  be  the  half  of  it ; then 

v'AB*-i-BT®  = 1T180339 = AT 
AT  -BT  = •6180339=AC  slant  height. 

AB  — AC  = ■3819660=BC  half  the  base. 

v/AC~B^=  •4858682=CE  vertical  height. 

Next,  multiply  these  numbers  by  one  thousand, 
and  call  the  unit  AB  (Fig.  1)  an  English  foot  5 
then  I’emove  the  decimal  point  three  figures  to 
the  right  hand,  and  it  is  done  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a figure.  Multiply  BC  the  half  base  by 
two  for  the  whole  base,  and  then  the  numbers 
stand  thus ; — 

AC  the  slant  height  = 618'0339  , 

BN  the  whole  base  = 763-9320  f "°g“sh 

CE  the  vertical  height  *=  485-8682  j 


Dimemiont  of  (he  Oreat  1‘yramid  ui  English  Feet. 


Date. 

Base. 

Height, 

FHerodotua  

450  B.C. 

767-134 

487-9 

Observers  .<  DiodorusSiculus 

•Fi  „ 

763-630 

484-9 

CPliny 

70  A.D. 

763-795 

485-83 

("Joliii  Greaves 
Measurers  .J  Colonel  Coutell 
(Colonel  H.  Vvse 

1G37  „ 

693-000 

481-0 

1799 

763-6 

1837  .. 

764-0 

480-75 

f John  Taylor 

1858  „ 

764-0 

486-0 

Theorizera-^  Prof.  P.  Smyth 

1861  „ 

763-81 

486-25 

(The  Problem  ... 

1865  „ 

763-93 

485-36 

Thus,  then,  it  is  proved  that  this  hypothetical 
pyramid  is  not  only  geometrically  coincident 
with  the  data  of  Herodotus,  but  the  numerical 
quantities  of  its  principal  lines,  viz.,  the  base, 
the  perpendicular,  and  slant  heights,  present  a 
very  remarkable  relation  to  the  English  foot, 
and  to  the  best  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
a relationship  that  calls  for  and  deserves  ex- 
amination.  Geobge  Thubnell. 

***  The  result  shown  in  the  table  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  and  is  deserving  of  attention. 


FROM  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

Intercolonial  Exhibition  of  1866. — A list  of 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  the  Mel- 
bourne  International  Exhibition  of  1866  has  been 
published  in  the  Qovemmeyit  Gazette  of  Victoria. 
The  Mining  Record  objects  to  many  of  the  names 
as  not  being  those  of  practical  men,  likely  to 
know  theii-  work  and  to  do  it  satisfactorily. 
The  Princess’s  Theatre,  Spring-street. 
This  building  has  been  long  closed  to 
the  public  as  a theatre  ; but  the  present 
lessee,  Mr.  Achilles  King,  has  entirely 
remodelled  it,  with  the  intention  to  re- 
open  it  for  theatrical  entertainments. 
The  dress  circle,  which  before  was  oc- 
tagonal in  shape,  has  been  made  circular; 
the  ceiling  has  been  raised ; and  the 
whole  form  of  the  house  made  uniform 
in  point  of  construction.  The  height  of 
the  ceiling  is  32  ft.  The  structure  is 
dome-shaped,  and  the  decorations  repre- 
sent flying  groups  of  flgures,  painted  by 
Mr.  Habbe.  An  elaborate  cornice,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Schemmel,  runs  com- 
pletely round.  The  proscenium  is  33  ft. 
wide  and  22  ft.  high.  The  length  from 
the  curtain  to  the  foot-lights  is  a little 
over  8 ft.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
decoration  is  done  in  network  and  arab- 
esques, while  the  architectural  arrange, 
ments  have  been  carried  out  with  a 
regard  to  acoustics.  The  depth  of  the 
auditorium  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  the  house  is  77  ft.,  and  the  width 
across  the  house  from  back  to  back  79  ft. 
The  sweep  of  the  dress  circle  is  broken  by 
thegovemor’sbox  standing  forwardafow 
inches,  between  two  small  balconies,  or 
rows  of  balustrades.  The  decorations  around 
the  face  of  the  dress  circle  are  in  blue  and  gold, 
a fringe  of  gold,  with  large  tassels  of  the  same 
material,  running  round  the  whole  length.  The 
seats  have  all  been  enlarged,  and  re-covered  with 
a lilac  material.  On  either  side  are  private 
boxes.  The  stalls,  pit,  and  under  circle  have 
likewise  been  re-modelled.  The  stage  has  been 
reconstructed  and  made  larger.  The  present 
depth  is  58  ft.,  and  the  width  79  ft.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  ventilation.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  — architectural,  decorative,  and 
otherwise — have  been  carried  out  personally  by 
Mr.  King.  A commodious  cafe,  with  ladies’  and 
other  rooms,  will  form  part  of  the  arrangements. 
Mr.  John  Grossett  was  foreman  of  the  works. 

The  New  Fish-market.  — This  new  market, 
which  belongs  to  the  city  corporation,  and  occu- 
pies a piece  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  Flin- 
ders-street  with  the  approach  to  Prince’s  Bridge, 
is  on  the  eve  of  completion.  The  building  is 
modern  in  style.  The  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
with  a basement  of  blue-stone.  The  interior 
consists  of  a central  nave,  with  aisles  round  the 
four  sides  of  the  same,  and  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment. The  elevations  of  the  north  and  east 
aisles  form  the  facades  to  Flinders  and  Swan- 
ston  streets.  They,  together  with  the  nave,  are 
faced  with  white  brick,  with  ornaments  and  dress- 
ings  in  cement.  Four  doorways  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  two  gateways  for  carts,  have  each 
arched  openings,  with  Doric  pilasters  supporting 
an  entablature  running  around  the  two  fronts,  and 
broken  at  the  several  doorways  where  pilasters 
come.  A parapet,  with  pilasters,  forms  a finish 
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to  eact  of  the  facades.  Between  the  doorways, ! 
within  a series  of  smaller  pilasters,  with  arches 
over  them,  are  the  windows  for  lighting  the  aisles. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  piers 
which  6tr]5porb  arches  that  carry  the  upper  walls 
of  the  nave  ; these  walls  are  raised  to  a height  of 
44  ft.,  and  form  a clerestory,  in  which  are  inserted 
sixteen  semicircular  windows.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Watts,  archi- 
tects, they  being  the  snccessful  competitors  for 
the  1001.  prize  awarded  by  the  corporation.  The 
building  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  surveyor,  Mr.  Reilly,  by  Mr. 
John  Falconer,  of  Fitzroy,  at  a cost  of  upwards 
of  6,0001.  It  has  been  executed  from  detail  draw 
ings  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Campbell,  of  the 
city  surveyor’s  department. 

New  Hospital. — Tlie  Melbonme  Hospital,  ac- 
cording to  the  Illustrated  Melbourne  Post,  is  both 
overcrowded  and  unhealthy  ; and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  build  a small  hospital  in  a healthy 
situation,  and  on  improved  principles.  The 
present  hospital  has  300  beds,  and  last  year 
3,000  patients  were  treated  in  it.  The  building 
is  not  old,  and  was  lately  enlarged.  There  is  a 
want  of  ventilation,  and  hospital  gangrene  is 
very  common. 

Vital  Statistics. — The  Registrar-General’s  re- 
port on  the  vital  statistics  of  Melbonme  and 
suburbs  for  the  month  and  the  quarter  ending 
30th  September  last  have  been  published.  In 
the  month  238'deaths  were  recorded,  140  (or  59 
per  cent.)  being  of  males,  and  98  (or  41  per 
cent.)  of  females.  The  daily  average  was  7'94, 
the  greatest  number  being  14  on  the  2Dd  ; the 
lowest  was  two  on  the  30th.  Fifty-one  per 
cent,  were  of  children  who  had  not  attained  their 
fifth  year,  against  38  per  cent,  in  September, 
1864.  More  deaths  were  occasioned  by  zymotic 
diseases  than  by  any  other  class.  This  circum- 
stance had  not  occurred  previously  in  any  month 
since  last  March.  The  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  the  month  nnder  review  was  whooping-cough, 
which  caused  45  deaths,  against  30  in  August 
and  19  in  July. 

The  Williamstown  Graving  Boch,  near  Mel- 
bourne.  — The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
100,0001.  It  is  a yearly  progressive  one,  paid 
for  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony. 
The  present  contract  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  T. 
Glaister  & Co.  The  excavation  for  a foundation 
proved  to  be  of  itself  a work  of  some  magnitude, 
as  the  men  had  to  pass  through  a porous  blue- 
stone  rock.  The  quantity  of  water  which  now 
permeates  into  the  basin  formed  by  the  founda- 
tion is  immense,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  one 
of  Gwynn’s  No.  4 pumps  day  and  night.  The 
dock  is  to  be  450  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  80  ft.  at  the  top.  The  plans  for  it 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Wardell,  and  the  works  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  length  of  the  portion  of  the 
dock  now  being  built  is  100  ft.,  and  the  amount 
of  the  contract  23,0001.  Cemented  concrete, 
2 ft.  in  thickness,  has  been  laid  on  the  bed  of  the 
rock,  thus  forming  a solid  foundation;  and  upon 
this  are  laid  two  courses  of  stone  in  the  invert, 
one  2 ft.  and  the  other  3 ft.  deep.  The  construc- 
tion of  steps  of  the  docks  is  now  being  proceeded 
with,  and  about  7 ft.  of  the  masonry  is  finished, 
which  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  work. 


seldom  taken  to  leave  a sufficient  space  between 
the  ground  and  the  flooring  of  the  basement, 
while  the  necessity  of  providing  proper  ventila- 
tion nnder  the  floors  was  rarely  thought  of.  In 
Bethnal-green,  Bermondsey,  and  Lambeth,  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  in  a most  disgracefnl 
condition.  If  decent  houses  for  single  families 
could  not  be  provided  in  those  localities, 
it  would  be  better  to  erect  blocks  of  buildings, 
where  many  could  be  accommodated  under 
one  roof.  In  Paris  matters  were  managed 
better  in  this  respect,  and  the  labouring  and 
artisan  class  were  able  to  get  two  or  three  rooms 
for  each  family  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  in 
London  (?).  He  believed  that  good  model  lodging- 
houses  might  be  bnilt  to  pay  7 per  cent.,  and 
give  sufficient  cubical  space  for  health  to  every 
inmate.  Ho  was  in  favour  of  allowing  1,000 
cubic  feet  to  each  sleeping-room  to  be  occupied 
by  two  adults,  although  he  believed  that  in  the 


Peabody  houses  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Darbi- 
shire  at  Islington,  but  800  cubical  feet  were 
allowed.  He  was,  of  course,  aware  that  many  of 
the  lodgiug-houaes  built  by  the  agency  of  philan- 
thropic efforts  returned  bat  a very  small  per- 
centage upon  the  outlay ; but,  in  advocating 
the  construction  of  block-dwellings,  he  regarded 
the  matter  purely  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  in- 
vestment, because  be  was  persuaded  that  how- 
ever meritorious  philanthropic  efforts  might  be, 
no  very  large  extension  of  the  system  could  be 
realised  unless  the  public  were  assured  that  the 
speculation  would  yield  a fair  return  upon  the 
capital  expended.  With  regard  to  materials  to 
be  used  in  cottage  building,  he  suggested  that 


were  only  too  happy  to  got  away  into  good  air 
and  to  cleaner  habitations.  Ho  saw  no  reason 
why  old  dilapidated  houses  might  not  be  pulled 
down  and  good  plain  structures  erected  in  their 
stead,  which  would  pay  some  six  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  So  far  as  philanthropic  efforts 
were  concerned,  it  was,  of  course,  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  among  the 
wealthy ; but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  houses  for 
poor  people  could  be  built  so  as  to  yield  a clear 
six  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  many — half 
philanthropists — people  who  wished  very  well  to 
the  cause,  but  would  rather  not  invest  their 
money  at  one  and  a half  per  cent., — would  be 
found  ready  to  assist  in  the  work.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  respectable  dwellings  could  not  be 
built  to  pay  more  than  a nominal  per-centage, 
ho  feared  the  number  of  philanthropic  builders 
t would  be  very  few  and  far  between. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  suggested  whether  it  might- 


not  be  desirable  that  architects  should  learn  how 
to  build  cheaply,  as  in  many  cases  lessees  whoso 
interest  might  not  extend  over  more  than  40  or 
50  years  were  expected  to  build  houses  calculated 
to  stand  for  a conple  of  centuries.  It  did  not,  ho 
thought,  follow  as  a necessary  consequence  that 
cheap  building  was  always  bad  building.  As  for 
making  the  Building  Act  more  stringent,  he  did 
not  believe  any  enactment  which  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  could  devise  would  be  a sufficient 
protection  for  the  public,  as  the  speculative- 
builder  would  be  sure  to  defeat  it.  In  fact, 
speculative  builders  made  it  a study  how  not  to- 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  and  to- 
that  end  their  whole  faculties  were  devoted 


concrete  blocks  might  bo  used  with  advantage,  as  during  the  hours  of  social  enjoyment. 

being  inexpensive  to  lay  and  far  less  costly  than  I Mr.  Riddett  reminded  Mr.  Mathews  that  the 
bricks.  Mr.  Lemon  concluded  by  recommending  ' lessee  was  bound  by  certain  covenants  to  regard 
such  a revision  of  the  Building  Act  as  would  be  a the  interests  of  the  lessor,  and  that  a question 
greater  protection  to  the  public  against  the  i of  dilapidations  might  hereafter  be  raised,  which 
speculative  builder.  I would  perhaps  make  cheap  building  very  dear 

Mr.  Blashill  agreed  with  much  that  had  : building  in  the  end. 
fallen  from  Mr.  Lemon  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  | Mr.  North  enlarged  on  the  great  sanitary  ad- 
working  of  the  Building  Act  where  speculative  vantages  to  be  derived  from  a conflagration  which 
builders  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  commented  would  destroy  all  the  old  dilapidated  housp  of 
upon  the  causes  which  bad  led  to  the  destruc-  the  metropolis.  He  could  state  from  experience 
tion  of  so  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  that  houses  with  five  or  six  rooms,  would  pay 
classes.  As  land  in  the  metropolis  within  a the  builder  very  well.  With  regard  to  barrack 
certain  radius  became  more  and  more  valuable,  dwellings,  single  men  could  not  avail  tbemselyes' 
workmen’s  houses  would  be  pulled  down  and  a of  them,  as  they  could  not  get  their  cooking 
better  class  of  building  erected  on  the  site  for  , done  without  assistance  from  their  landlady, 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  In  many  cases,  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Edis)  did  not  at  all  agree 
houses  which  had  never  been  well  built,  rapidly  ' in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  for  building  ^ 
deteriorated,  and  when  the  leases  fell  in  the  for  a generation  only.  If  such  a principle  had 
population  was  driven  out,  the  site  cleared,  and  ‘ been  recognised  in  bygouo  ages,  our  forefathers 
new  streets  and  improved  buildings  erected.  | would  not  have  bequeathed  us  anything  grand  to 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  sooner  such  look  upon.  Bad  buildings  were  generally  the 
clearances  were  effected  the  better,  as  in  the  , result  of  the  non-employment  of  architects ; and 
natural  course  of  events  it  was  merely  a qnes- [ for  the  protection  of  the  public,  he  was  of  opinion 
tion  of  time  when  demolition  and  re-construc- ; that  in  cases  where  no  professional  man  was 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  IMPROVED 
DWELLINGS  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  J.  Lemon  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Prospect  of  Improved  Dwellings  in  Lon- 
don,” more  especially  with  reference  to  the 
habitations  of  the  working  classes.  Having 
observed  upon  the  circumstance  that  very  few  of 
such  dwellings  were  ever  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  architect,  he  described  the  pernicious 
principle  upon  which  “ speculative  builders  ” en- 
deavoured to  erect  the  greatest  amount  of  cubical 
space  for  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  The 
disastrous  effects  of  bad  building,  in  a sanitary 
sense,  had  been  exposed  so  fully  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Builder,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  enlarge  upon  it.  More  stringent  build 
ing  regnlations  were  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  who  were  often  disposed  to  impute 
blame  to  the  district  surveyor,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  was  in  no  way  responsible.  The  con- 
cealed portions  of  a building  were  those  which 
were  systematically  ” scamped  ” by  the  specula- 
tive builder.  The  foundations  were  frequently 
laid  in  damp  earth,  without  concrete ; planks 
were  often  substituted  for  joists;  and  care  was 


tion  would  follow.  He  was  in  favour  of  building 
well  and  charging  a fair  rent,  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  found  in  practice  that  the  labouring 
classes  were  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  good  bnilding,  and  to  pay  accord- 
ingly. Large  blocks  of  buildings  were,  he 
thoxight,  more  desirable  in  towns  than  single 
dwellings  j not  only  for  the  working  classes, 
but  also  for  chose  in  a superior  position  of 
society. 

Mr.  Redgrave  was  of  opinion  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  was  entitled  to  credit  for  the  efforts  they 
had  made  on  behalf  of  providing  improved  habi- 
tations  for  the  poor.  He  did  not  believe  the 
cheap-train  system  would  ever  sncceed,  as  work- 
men generally  wished  to  reside  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  scene  of  their  labour ; but  he  suggested 
whether  workmen’s  towns  might  not  be  esta- 
blished in  the  suburbs,  where  they  could  have 
their  own  shops,  reading-rooms,  churches,  and 
the  like. 

Mr-  Christian  did  not  see  why,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  so  much  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  workmen’s  houses,  as  the  same 
arguments  which  applied  to  labourers  were 
equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  poor,  who 
were  equally  destitute  of  decent  dwelling-places 
in  the  metropolis.  The  barrack  system  would 
not,  he  thought,  ever  become  popular,  because 
it  conflicted,  more  or  less,  with  that  innate  feel- 
ing of  independence  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  English  people.  In  France 
and  Italy  every  man  did  not  look  upon  his  house 
or  his  own  room  as  his  castle,  as  an  Englishman 
did,  and  consequently  barracks  might  do  very 
well  in  those  countries,  but  not  in  England.  To 
suburban  sites  he  thought  they  must  look  for  the 
best  remedy  against  over-crowding,  and  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  workmen’s  trains 
on  the  Metropolitan,  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railways  showed  that  the  men  themselves 


engaged,  greater  power  should  be  given  to  the 
district  surveyor  to  interfere.  Another  fruitful 
cause  of  bad  building  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
action,  or  rather  want  of  action,  of  local  bodies, — 
vestries,  for  instance.  Of  all  narrow-minded, 
ignorant,  self-sufficient,  and  prejudiced  bodies, 
the  vestry  had  a bad  pre-eminence ; for  when 
complaint  was  made  (as  in  a recent  case),  and 
an  officer  of  health,  unmindful  of  the  odium 
which  would  attach  to  himself  for  doing  so,  had 
the  courage  to  denounce  a locality  as  the  seed 
plot  of  fever  and  death,  some"  wretched  ” vestry- 
man interested  in  that  or  similar  property  was 
found  to  get  up  and  defend  the  abuse,  aud 
nothing  was  done  to  abate  the  nuisance.  With 
regard  to  removing  the  working  classes  to  the 
suburbs,  he  did  not  think  we  had  any  right  to 
say  to  a poor  man,  wno  had  worked  hard  from, 
morning  until  evening,  that  he  should  not  get. 
the  rest  and  repose  of  his  home  until  he  had 
travelled  six  or  seven  miles  to  reach  it.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  teach  them  what 
could  be  done  by  a co-operation  to  ameliorato 
their  condition,  and  raise  them  in  the  social 
scale.  If  the  working  classes  would  cordially 
co-operate  for  their  own  good,  their  condition, 
would  soon  be  improved,  not  only  as  regarded 
their  dwellings,  but  in  all  other  respects. 


Cottage  Hospitais. — A project  is  in  hand  for 
the  establishment  of  a cottage  hospital  for 
Congleton.  The  hospital  is  proposed  to  serve 
for  the  parishes  of  Astbury,  Biddulph,  Swetten- 
ham,  and  Brereton,  and  to  consist  of  a house  or 
couple  of  cottages  in  Congleton,  with  about  eight 
or  ten  beds  to  begin  with.  'Ihe  estimated  ex- 
pense is  about  2001.  for  furnishing  and  starting 
the  hospital,  and  2001.  a year  afterwards,  to  be 
raised  by  subscriptions. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Reading  School. — This  Institution  is  now 
in  working  order,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  of  the  Oxford  School.  The  com- 
mittee have  provided  the  requisite  desks,  mate- 
rials, gas,  &c. 

The  Nottingham,  School. — The  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
different  classes  during  the  past  session,  has 
taken  place  in  the  Assembly-rooms  of  the  new 
building,  Waverley-street.  There  was  a very 
numerous  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  their 
friends,  and  several  members  of  the  committee 
were  also  present.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Richard  Birkin,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  among  other  gentlemen  present  were,  the 
mayor  and  several  aldermen.  The  mayor  de- 
livered the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 
Mr.  P.  Pussell,  the  head  - master,  explained 
that  the  prizes  which  had  been  delivered  were 
those  of  the  first  and  second  grade — the  third 
grade  of  prices  being  given  for  masters  in 
London,  who  were  in  training.  There  had  been 
two  examinations  during  the  year,  in  order  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment might  be  complied  with.  There  were  also 
several  ocher  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  by 
tho  Department  to  pupils  in  public  schools,  and 
which  in  some  cases  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
School  of  Art  had  been  sent  direct  to  the  pupils 
themselves.  Three  medals  had  also  been  awarded 
I to  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art,  which  had 
been  gained  by  A.  II.  Goodall,  J.  n.  Tweltridgc, 

; and  P.  Hill.  The  national  medal  had  been 
; gained  by  J.II.  Tweltridge,  who  was  now  follow- 
ing a very  remunerative  employment  in  Mans- 
I field. 

The  Worcester  School. — Tho  fourteenth'anniver- 
sary  of  this  institution  has  just  been  held.  Tho 
. works  of  the  students  have  been  on  view . for  the 
subscribers  and  friends,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
1 the  public  generally.  There  is  a larger  display  of 
I these  works  than  usual.  The  modelling,  according 
I to  the  local  Horaldy  indicates  much  care  and 
I artistic  skill,  in  statuettes,  medallions,  foliage, 

1 <&c.,  and  many  students  are  engaged  in  this  in- 
[ teresting  branch  of  art,  including  T.  Brock,  H. 
j Jones,  T.  Bickerton,  T.  Bridle,  W.  Darling,  G. 

1 Evans,  aud  G.  Stanway.  Among  tho  paintings 
: on  porcelain,  mention  is  made  of  J.  Bradley’s 
. dog  and  W.  Porter’s  wild  plants.  The  late  Miss 
1 Bibbs’s  copy  of  tho  “ Roman  Mother,”  is  spoken 
J of  as  perhaps  tho  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
i school,  and  Misses  Dunn  and  Walker  are  said  to 
J bo  very  good  in  fruits  and  flowers.  There  are 
. likewise  many  designs  and  compositions  in 
colour  and  architectural  studies,  and  some  for 
f gravestones  by  D.  Bloodwortb,  a mason,  and 
' who  has  only  been  about  a year  in  tho  school. 

1 Tho  annual  public  meeting  took  place  at  tho 
t Guildhall,  when  the  prizes  were  distributed  to 
t tho  successful  pupils.  The  assembly-room  was 
c densely  crowded  by  the  pupils  and  their  friends, 

0 and  great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  proceed- 

1 ings.  Tho  Earl  of  Dudley  presided,  and  amongst 
I those  present  was  the  High  Sheriff  of  tho  county, 
i!  According  to  the  report, — 

“Tfao  total  number  under  art  instruction  daring  the 
7 jeav,  including  the  pupila  of  public  schools,  has  been 
1 IjS/  i,  showing  an  increase  of  eighty-four  on  the  previous 

7 year.  The  schools  in  conoexion  with  the  ccutraf  institu- 
t tion  are  tho  Cathedral  School,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oram- 
r mar  School,  St.  Peter’s  School,  the  British  School,  and 
t St.  Martin’s  School.  The  followiiigachools  are  taught  by 
1 their  own  masters,  but  are  visited  occasionally  by  the  art 
a master, — the  British  School,  the  Railway  School,  St. 

J John’s  School,  and  the  Wesleyan  School.  The  number  of 
! students  attending  the  central  school  day  clssses  has  been 
fi  filty-live,  aud  the  night  classes  158.  'Iho  works  sent  to 
I London  obtained  twelve  bronze  medals,  one  medallion, 

» and  two  honourable  mentions  in  the  national  competi- 
li  tiou." 

i After  the  distribution  bad  been  completed,  Lord 
I Dudley  addressed  the  audience  on  the  advan- 
t tages  which  the  school  afforded  to  those  who 
1 lived  in  the  city  and  county  of  Worcester.  Mr. 
I Biuus  afterwards  remarked  that  at  the  last  two 

8 annual  meetings  he  had  the  pleasure  of  an- 
I nouocing  a small  balance  in  favour  of  the  school. 
1 This  year  it  was  the  contrary,  and  he  was  afraid 
t that  the  remarks  he  had  made  at  those  meetings 
1 had  had  an  unfortunate  iofluence;  for  no  sooner 
1 had  he  reported  the  fact  of  there  being  money 
i in  hand,  than  sixteen  persons  declined  to  sub- 
a scribe  as  usual. 

The  Torquay  School  of  Science  and  Art., — A 
1 large  and  influential  public  meeting  has  been 
I held  in  tho  British  School-room,  Torquay,  for  the 
{ purpose  of  hearing  an  inaugural  address  from 
1 Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
r luent.  Mr.  A.  B.  Sheppard  occupied  the  chair, 
i Mr.  Buckmaster  explained  the  whole  scheme  of 
t.  the  Department  for  promoting  a knowledge  of 


science  and  art.  He  then  proceeded  to  dwell  on 
the  regulations  in  the  recent  art  minute  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary  schools 
and  drawing-classes.  Afterwards  he  spoke  of 
the  labours  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  sculp- 
tures of  Phidias,  and  the  unwritten  histories 
left  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  enforced  the  necessity  of  science 
and  art  as  the  two  great  manifestations  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  social  refinement.  He 
showed  how  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  in  all 
their  pictorial  representations  were  ignorant  of 
everything  which  related  to  perspective ; and 
how  the  Chinese,  who  had  such  exquisite  taste 
with  reference  to  the  colour  of  all  natural  ob- 
jects, yet  could  not  put  the  lines  of  a building 
according  to  the  correct  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. This  was  the  case  with  all  nations  until 
geometry  developed  the  science  of  perspective. 
The  higher  departments  of  correct  art  were  no 
doubt  intimately  connected  with  science,  but 
this  was  no  reason  why  elementary  drawing 
should  nob  form  part  of  the  education  given  to 
children  in  primary  schools. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Cathedral  Hotel,  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
1st,  the  president,  Mr.  L.  Booth,  in  the  chair. 

After  transacting  tho  usual  business,  Signor 
G.  Salviati,  of  Venice,  read  a paper  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Mosaics.”  Tho  lecturer  gave  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  history  of  the  art,  its  deve- 
lopment, and  decline ; and  concluded  with  a 
notice  of  the  manufaobory  established  in  Venice 
by  his  father,  Dr.  Salviati,  having  for  its  object 
the  revival  of  this  beautiful  art.  The  works  in 
mosaic  executed  in  England  by  Dr.  Salviati  were 
also  alluded  to,  more  especially  the  Wolsey 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  tho  National  Memorial  to 
tho  Prince  Consort,  in  Hydo  Park;  and  as  the 
architect  of  the  Manchester  Memorial  considers 
that  his  design  is  peculiarly  susceptiblo  of 
mosaic  decoration,  it  is  thought  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  procure  funds  sufficient  to  com- 
mission Dr.  Salviati  to  execute  some  similar 
work  for  this  monument.  A discussion  ensued, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  passed. 


STONE  LICH  GATE,  COLD  HANWORTH 
CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  churchyard  of  Cold  Hanworth  is  inclosed 
on  tho  north  and  west  sides  by  a dwarf  wall, 
2 ft.  6 in.  high,  built  of  rubble  stone  from  a 
quarry  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  piers  of 
Ancaster  stone  every  10  ft.  apart  with  carved 
upper  parts.  The  wall  is  coped  with  moulded 
Ancaster  stone,  on  which  bold  foliated  cast-iron 
standards  carry  a stout  round  rod. 

At  the  pathway  leading  to  the  church  porch, 
a pair  of  oak  gates  framed,  and  having  wrought- 
iron  standards  and  foliated  spikes,  are  hung  by 
wrought  hinges  to  the  large  Ancaster  stone 
piers,  moulded,  chamfered,  and  gabled  on  the 
internal  sides,  with  carved  caps  on  the  short 
columns’  shafts.  These  support  a pointed  and 
ensped  entrance  arch  of  Ancaster  and  rubble 
stone,  over  which  is  a projecting  oak  timber  roof 
covered  with  Broaeley  tiles,  ridge  tiles,  and 
foliated  finials.  A stone  cross  rises  from  the 
lateral  gables  of  the  piers,  and  the  whole  has  a 
novel  aspect. 

Tho  architect  is  Mr.  John  Croft,  Islington;  and 
the  gate  was  executed  by  Mr.  William  Huddle- 
stone,  builder,  Lincoln. 


TYNTESFIELD,  NEAR  BRISTOL, 
SOMERSET. 

This  very  complete  aud  costly  numsion  (of 
which  we  give  a plan  and  perspective  view), 
just  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Norton,  architect,  is  situated  about  eight  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Bristol,  amidst  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  which  Somerset  can  boast.  To 
the  west  a view  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  ob- 
tained, the  north  being  shortened  by  abruptly- 
rising  ground,  richly  wooded ; whilst  from  the 
south  or  terrace  front  are  embraced  the  vale 
beneath  and  the  distant  views  of  the  Dundry 
and  Mendip  ranges. 

The  style  adopted  is  tJiat  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  entrance  is  defined 


by  a lofty  square  tower,  with  high-pitched  roof 
and  corbelled  angle  fourelles.  The  lower  story 
forms  a groined  porch,  over  which  are  rooms 
approached  by  a newel  staircase.  At  the  north, 
west  angle,  in  the  upper  or  belvidere  stoiy,  is 
fixed  a clock,  by  Dent,  under  a canopy;  it  is 
fitted  with  chimes,  and  illuminated  with  gas. 

A groined  corridor,  with  marble  shafts  and 
carved  bosses,  conducts  to  a vestibule,  16  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  paved  with  a mosaic  of  marble  and  tiles, 
separated  from  the  hall  by  a richly  carved  and 
glazed  oak  screen.  Tho  hall  is  39  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide,  with  an  open  roof  of  English  oak, 
enriched  with  carving.  The  height  to  the  plate 
is  29  ft.,  and  to  ridge  43  ft.  It  is  floored  with 
oak  and  parqneterie.  From  this  hall  access  is 
gained  to  the  principal  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

The  grand  staircase  leads  to  a gallery  (both  are 
of  Portland  stone)  running  round  the  hall,  and 
giving  access  to  the  principal  bedrooms.  Tho 
soffit  of  the  gallery  is  panelled  and  carved,  vrith 
paterae  of  various  devices.  A richly-wrought 
and  gilt  iron  railing,  with  standard  lamps  at  the 
angles,  runs  round  the  gallery,  terminating 
against  the  newels  formed  of  griotte  and  green 
Irish  marbles,  and  surmounted  by  wrought 
and  jewelled  brass  gaseliers.  The  hall  chimney- 
piece  is  carved  in  Mansfield  stone,  with  em- 
blematic figures  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Tem- 
perance, &C-,  in  Maltese  stone,  with  appropriate 
legends. 

The  library  is  entered  from  tho  cloister,  and 
has  an  open  oak  roof,  with  principals  ai'chcdaud 
carved,  and  the  cornice  enriched  with  the 
motto, — 

“Crit  . Dios  ♦ mi  . anpara  » g . 

esperanja.” 

It  ia  40  ft.  long,  by  23  ft.  6 in.  wide,  terminat- 
ing with  a traceried  bay  window.  In  the  south 
wall  are  three  high-pointed  traceried  windows, 
with  marble  shafts  and  bands  of  encaustic  tiles. 
Tho  morning-room  occupies  the  centre  of  tho 
south  front,  and  is  22  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  with  a bay  window  13  ft.  wide.  This 
feature  is  caiTied  up  as  a tower,  in  the  upper 
story  of  which  ia  a study  and  smoking-room 
over.  The  lofty  roof  is  covered  with  lead, 
crested. 

The  drawing-room  is  approached  from  the 
hall  through  an  ante-room  for  sculpture.  It  is 
40  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  high  to  tho 
polygonal  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  panels  of 
carton  pierre  for  decorations.  At  the  west  end 
a semicircnlar  bay  window  opens  on  to  tho 
terrace.  Three  light  square-headed  and  traceried 
windows  are  placed  in  tho  south  wall.  Tho 
floor  is  of  parqueterio. 

An  oratory,  26  ft.  by  16  ft.,  opens  from  the 
hall.  It  ia  panelled  in  oak,  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
' to  accommodate  fifty  persons,  and  has  organ, 
lectern,  and  litany  desk.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
couplet  pointed  windows,  with  traceried  heads, 
marble  shafts,  and  filled  with  Powell’s  grisaille 
glass.  A corridor  leads  from  the  hall  to  tho 
garden  entrance,  another  corridor  to  the  billiard 
and  gnn  rooms,  conservatory,  &c.  The  billiard- 
room,  36  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high, 
is  lighted  by  a continuous  clerestory  with  bold 
dormer  windows.  Tho  dining-room,  34  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  has  a large  bay  window  to  the  east;  the 
ceiling  is  of  ornamental  plaster-work ; tho 
chimney-piece  of  polished  red  and  green  granite. 
The  servants’  hall,  30  ft.  6 in.  long  by  16  ft. 
wide,  forms  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  court- 
yard (B),  and  round  it  are  grouped  the  domestic 
offices,  forming  the  north-east  wing  of  the 
mansion. 

The  conservatory,  80  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide, 
abuts  against  tho  billiard-room,  screens  the  office 
buildings,  and  forms  a west  wing.  Octagonal 
columns,  with  moulded  caps,  annulets,  and 
bases, — tho  former  enriched  with  conventional 
flowers,  rose,  lily,  aud  fern, — divide  the  plan  into 
nave  aud  aisles  : the  great  central  feature  is  an 
octagon  rising  into  a pear-shaped  dome,  with  a 
gilt  copper  cupola,  after  the  model  of  S.  Marco, 
at  Venice,  and  50  ft.  in  height.  The  eastern 
division  forms  an  orchid-bouso.  All  the  fram- 
ing,  girders,  roof,  &c.,  axe  of  rich  ironworlc, 
resting  on  a dwarf  wall  of  Bath  stone.  The 
glass  is  of  a pale  green  tint,  from  a recipe  of  the 
late  Sir  W,  Hooker,  made  specially  for  the  palm- 
house  at  Kew ; the  floor  is  laid  with  Mmton’s 
tiles,  and  the  beds  and  stands  are  arranged  to 
permit  of  the  house  being  used  for  promenade  on 
occasions  of  reception. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  sandstone, 
quarried  on  the  estate,  cased  with  Bath  stone. 
The  drawing-room  and  librai'y  roofs  are  covered 
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with  slabs  from  the  Box  quarries  j the  main 
buildings,  dormers,  Ac.,  with  Broseley  tiles,  laid 
ornamentally  j the  towers  and  oriels  with  lead. 
The  elevations  are  varied  by  the  free  use  of  bold 
angle-turrets,  lofty  roofs,  and  bays  carried  up 
one  or  more  stories,  and  by  dormers  breaking 
the  eaves  lines. 

A gasometer,  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  B.  Porter  & 
Co.,  of  Lincoln,  concealed  in  the  plantation, 
supplies  the  mansion  and  offices,  as  well  as 
stables  and  lodges,  with  gas.  A water-wheel 
supplies  a tank  sunk  in  the  hill  above  the  man- 
sion  with  an  ample  force  of  water;  and  from 
this,  pipes  supply  tanks  in  the  roofs  for  the  use 
of  baths,  culinary  and  other  purposes,  as  also 
for  the  hydrants  on  each  floor,  as  a provision 
against  fire, — in  all  180,000  gallons.  Three  sepa- 


rate boilers  on  the  basement  provide  the  means 
of  warming  the  halls,  corridors,  principal  rooms, 
and  conservatory.  A soft-water  tank  nnder  the 
orchid-house  preserves  the  roof  waters  for  the 
use  of  the  conservatory.  There  is  spacious 
cellarage  in  the  basement. 

The  first  floor  comprises  twenty-two  bed- 
rooms, school-room,  and  visitors’  nurseries.  The 
second  floor  comprises  twenty  bed-rooms. 

English  oak  has  been  used  for  open  roofs, 
doors,  and  wall-panellings  ; teak  for  external 
doors,  and  polished  ash  for  internal  fittings.  The 
floors  are  of  parquet,  Minton’s  encanstic  tiles, 
and  marble.  The  chimney-pieces  throughout 
are  carved  in  Portland,  red  Mansfield,  granite, 
statuary,  and  alabaster,  the  former  inlaid  with 
spars,  quartz,  and  coloured  marbles. 


The  arcaded  terrace-walls  and  garden-seats 
are  worked  in  pink  and  grey  Forest  of  Dean 
atone.  The  W.C.s  are  all  lined  with  whit© 
glazed  tiles.  The  kitchen  is  fitted  with  gas- 
stoves,  hot-plates,  and  every  modem  appliance 
for  culinary  purposes. 

The  carving  has  been  executed  from  the 
flowers  and  leaves  indigenons  to  the  locality, 
and  some  exotic  types.  The  chief  carver  was 
Mr.  Beates,  who  has  repeated  in  stone  the 
beautiful  forms  abounding  in  the  woods  and 
gardens. 

The  works  have  occupied  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  upwards  of  two  years  and  a half,  at  a cost 
of  about  70,000L  Mr.  George  Wall  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works  for  the  architect. 
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CIETY  FOR  HELP  TO  NEEDLEWOMEN. 

^ sociETT  has  been  established  under  tbis 
0 with  the  additional  claim  of  providing 
ithee  for  tho  poor,  and  so  doing  good  in  two 
It  seeks  to  benefit  the  poor  of  any 
trict  in  Great  Britain  by  providing  them  with 
■ier-clothing,  for  which  the  making  only  is 
frged,  in  addition  to  about  the  half-price  of 

0 material,  the  Society  defraying  the  remain- 
V,  half  of  tho  cost  of  the  material  and  other 
lendant  expenses  from  subscriptions.  The 
Lrkers  consist  of  tho  poorest  classes,  and  also 
:i  gentlewomen  who  do  not  possess  a settled 
come  amounting  to  more  than  201.  per  annum, 
d are  principally  selected  from  London  and 
s snburbs.  The  clothes  are  distributed  through 
ambers  of  the  Society  and  sent  to  the  districts 
■lere  they  are  most  required. 

TThoso  only  know  what  misery  exists  among 
8 London  needlewomen  who  have  personally  in- 
rired  into  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt;  that  at  this 
nment  the  distress  of  these  poor  people  is,  be- 
und  anything,  great.  The  superabundance  of 
ieir  class,  many  of  them  altogether  unskilled,  the 
Igh  price  of  food,  of  clothes,  and  of  lodgings, 
lid  tho  introduction  of  sewing-machines  (how- 
:rer  temporary  the  distress  induced  by  the  latter 
jay  be),  have  caused  want  to  exist  among  them 

1 a degree  unprecedented. 

r To  carry  on  tho  good  work  funds  are  needed, 
lid  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  some  of  our  readers 
■iving  their  aid  to  the  honorary  treasurer  and 
rana'ger,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Barclay,  of  Harmondsworth, 
itough.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a bazaar  at 
il'illis’a  Rooms,  in  April  next,  in  aid  of  the 
iiarity. 


there  are  nouebetter  than  (590)  “A  Heath  Scene,  ’ 
byE.J. Niemann, and  (399),  “Amid the Cuchirllin 
Hills,  Isle  of  Skye,”  G.  Gilbert : both  exceed- 
ingly good  works.  Mr.  Dicksee  is  more  con- 
ventional than  usual,  and  in  545,  “ Joan  of  Arc, 
at  the  Assault  of  the  Tournelles,”  what  has 
become  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  left  leg  ? Mr. 
Lacy’s  picture  of  “ Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the 
Robber,”  though  open  to  criticism,  is  amongst 
the  beat  works  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Weekes, 
Mr.  R.  Collinson,  Mr.  Knell,  Mr.  T.  Davidson 
(Job),  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boltoraley,  Mr. 
Wbaite,  Mr.  Dauby,  Mr.  Jonas  Barker,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooper,  exhibit  pictures  that  for  varying  reasons 
deservo  notice. 

General  Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Drawings. 
The  second  collection  of  wator-colonr  drawings; 
in  tho  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  under  the 
above  title,  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  will 
have  further  notice.  It  comprises  67G  works, 
and  shows  strikingly  the  extent  to  which  the 
art  of  painting  in  water-colour  is  snccossfully 
practised. 


took  a careful  survey  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town,  and  reported  the  result  to  the  committee. 
The  state  of  things  appeared  to  be  so  serious, 
alike  in  a moral,  economic,  and  social  point  of 
view,  that  the  committee  at  once  prepared  a 
memorial,  for  the  signature  of  influential  resi- 
dents, addressed  to  the  Privy  Council,  praying 
for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  health,  and 
for  an  official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  town, 
and  the  measures  requisite  for  its  amelioration. 
The  memorial  had  been  largely  signed.  The 
report  concluded  with  a recommendation  that 
the  Association  should  be  re-organised,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  its  operations  5 that  its 
title  should  be  changed  to  that  of  the  ‘ Brighton 
Sanitary  Association  and  that  a revised  state- 
ment of  its  objects  and  rules  should  be  pub- 
lished.” The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  title  of  the  society  changed  accordingly. 


MACLISE’S  “DEATH  OF  NELSON.” 

1!  Many  will  hear  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
.Qonncil  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have  pur- 
iihased  from  Mr.  MacHse,  R.A.,  his  original 
cicture  (with  the  copyright),  “The  Death  of 
eTelson,”  from  which  his  great  mural  work  in 
6ie  Royal  Gallery  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
laas  been  painted.  The  picture  is  of  very  large 
'ize,  and  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
ifpproaching  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  The 
iDouncil  of  tho  Art-Union  of  London  propose  to 
igngrave  it  hereafter,  in  the  first  style,  as  a com- 
iianion  to  the  engraving  they  have  already  put 
h hand,  from  his  corresponding  picture,  “ The 
electing  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the 
iiJattle  of  Waterloo.”  The  disputed  fact,  by  the 
avay,  that  the  two  commanders  did  meet  on  that 
.'cccasion  at  the  farm  known  as  La  Belle  Alliance 
isas  been  settled  beyond  discussion  by  a letter 
'orom  General  Nostitz,  one  of  Blucher’s  staff- 
ffifficers,  who  was  with  him  on  the  occasion. 

' ' The  production  of  these  elaborate  and  costly 
Djngravings  will  necessarily  occupy  several  years, 
t t is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
mnd  importance,  and  has  an  interest  that  may  be 
erermed  national. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  BED  BE  PLACED  ? 

A pnvsiciAN  at  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Julius  von  dem 
Fischweiler,  just  dead,  asserts  in  his  will,  that 
his  own  great  age,  109,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  constant  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  head 
towards  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  a 
direction  coinciding  as  closely  as  possible  with 
that  of  the  meridian,  that  is,  with  his  heels  to 
the  south.  From  persisting  in  this_  habit  tho 
doctor  considered  that  the  iron  contained  in  our 
system,  finding  itself  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  currents  which  are  constantly  flowing 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  towards  the  north 
pole,  becomes  magnetised,  and  thus  increases 
the  energy  of  the  vital  principle.  Without  at  all 
understanding  this,  or  assenting,  we  know  well 
of  persons  who  cannot  sleep  unless  the  bed  be 
placed  north  and  south,  and  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  inquire  what  the  observations  of  others 
on  this  point  have  been.  Persons  who  find 
themselves  restless  and  unable  to  sleep  at  night 
might  try  the  effect  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  bed. 


READING  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

A MEMORIAL  has  been  sent  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  signed  “ James  Phillips,  Wm.  P.  Ivey, 
proposer  and  seconder  of  Messrs.  Brown’s  plans,’* 
saying : — “ We  consider  that  the  guardians, 
having  previously  reduced  the  original  six  com- 
petitors to  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman,  their  decision  in  favour 
of  the  latter  gentleman  was  not  given  in  accord- 
ance with  merit,  neither  was  it  with  the  extent 
of  accommodation  afforded,  nor  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  ratepayers.”  In  support  of  these, 
assertions  the  memorialists  allege  seven  reasons. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 


I r7ic  British  Institution.— The  present  collec- 
liiion  consists  of  63G  pictures  and  twelve  pieces 
){)f  sculpture.  The  staple  is  much  the  same  as 
}(Dn  former  occasions  5 but  there  are  fewer  eicep- 
iicional  works  compared  with  some  even  recent 
?i3xhibitions  here  that  give  tone  to  the  whole. 
^Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  is  the  chief  representative  of 
:bthe  Academy,  and  sends  three  very  agreeable 
![>3pecimon8  of  his  art.  A picture  by  Mr.  Edwin 
ijcLong,  “ The  Anthem,”  suggests  somewhat  too 
loforcibly  the  manner  of  Mr.  J.  Phillip,  but  has, 
iieneverthelesB,  a merit  of  its  own.  Mr.  Gilbert 
tabas  some  pieces  of  rich  colour,  good  enough 
loto  make  one  regret  the  overriding  mannerism. 
''**  The  Belle  of  the  Market”  (186) , by  A.  F.  Patten, 
iffwill  have  admirers,  and  deserves  to  have  them. 
^272,  “ View  on  the  Medway,”  shows  that  Mr. 
JHH.  T.  Dawson,  jun.,  is  following  in  the  good 
ststeps  of  his  father.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  sends  a 
bihighly-wrought  picture,  to  which,  as  in  all  his 
ffworks,  he  has  given  much  time  and  thought,  “ The 
EReturn”  (308).  “ Canterbury  Cloisters  during  the 
OCommonwealth  ” (559),  W.  F.  Yeames,  is  a 
prpraiaeworthy  work,  but  the  men  at  drill  are 
ower-small  for  their  distance.  Though  still  cold 
iidn  colour,  Miss  Kate  Swift  has  made  a good 
uadvauce  in  (628)  “ The  Wedding  of  a Dutch 
F Fisherman  in  the  Village  Church  at  Schevening.” 
&Bomo  of  the  heads  are  admirable,  and  the  effect 
ofof  the  whole  is  good.  Amongst  the  landscapes 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Whitehaven.— A series  of  articles  upon  the 
Social  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Whitehaven, 
based  upon  personal  inspection,  by  a “ Special 
Contributor”  to  the  local  Herald,  has  of  late 
been  appearing  in  that  paper.  In  closing  the 
series,  the  writer  says, — “ It  is  impossible  not  to 
give  marked  prominence  to  the  monster  evil  of 
overcrowding.  If  Ennerdale  were  to  be  emptied 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  cleanliness,  whilst 
the  present  system  of  overcrowding  continues,  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality  should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  level,  or 
that  Whitehaven  should  ever  take  rank  amongst 
the  healthier  towns  of  tho  kingdom.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is,  indeed,  a terrible  den  of  human 
squalor,  misery,  and  premature  death.  The  town 
requires  altering  in  its  structural  arrangements, 
and  how  that  is  to  be  effected  is  a question 
which  makes  one  pause.  When  are  we  to  be 
blessed  with  an  heir  to  the  princely  Lowther 
property,  who  will  pride  himself  in  being  remem- 
‘Tho  flnnd  Earl?’  Here  is  a town 


ARCHITECTURAL  COPYRIGHT  IN 
BELGIUM. 

A DECISION  has  recently  been  given  by  th& 
Belgian  law  courts  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  property  in  designs  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  Reader,  M.  Buys,  an. 
architect,  has,  it  appears,  erected  some  law 
courts  in  Brussels,  the  plans  of  which  are  claimed 
by  a M.  Gerard,  who  obtained  an  injunction 
restraining  payment  of  the  sum  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  would  have  been  received  by  M. 
Buys  as  his  professional  fee.  M.  Buys  next 
brings  an  action  against  his  opponent  to  compel 
him  to  remove  the  injunction,  and  claiming 
10,000  francs  damages  for  the  injury  to  his  pro- 
fessional reputation.  Judgment  was  given  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  court  directed  M.  Buya 
to  pay  to  M.  Gerard  the  sum  claimed.  The  case 
was  referred  to  the  superior  court,  who  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and  at  the  same 
time  condemned  M.  Buys  in  the  whole  of  tho 


with  a population  of  20,000,  stifling  for  want  of 
the  power  of  expansion,  and  hundreds  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  annually  doomed  to  disease  and 
death,  simply  because  the  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  property  of  a nobleman 
who  either  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to  sell. 
Would  that  we  had  amongst  us  some  such  gentle- 
man as  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  who  in  his 
municipal  capacity  has  projected  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  not 
less  than  30,000  of  the  poorest  residents  of  that 
city,  and  who  seems  in  a fair  way  of  success- 
fully accomplishing  his  object.” 

Brighton.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex 
and  Brighton  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  has 
been  held,  Mr.  Merrifield  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port says, — “In  consequence  of  reports  received 
from  their  visitors  of  the  existence  of  serious 
nuisances,  the  gentlemen’s  ‘ Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee’ had  in  several  instances  visited  the  locali- 
ties thus  brought  to  their  notice ; and  cases  of 
neglect  requiring  urgent  attention  had  been 
reported  either  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances  or 
to  the  town  council.  Not  finding  that  their 
representations  met  with  adequate  attention,  two 
of  the  committee,  who  were  medical  men,  under- 


SANITARY  AND  CITY  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Lord  Provost  is  not  the  only  designer  of 
sanitary  improvements  in  Edinburgh  at  present. 
A very  comprehensive  scheme  for  opening  up  the 
truly  close  districts  on  the  flanks  of  the  ridge 
down  which  the  High-street  and  the  Canongato 
extend  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood  Palace,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Roderick  A.  F.  A.  Coyne, 
C.E.,  and  submitted  to  the  city  authorities.  Mr. 
Coyne  also  deals  pretty  freely  with  the  city  map 
in  several  other  districts ; but  this  is  the  moat 
important  portion  of  his  plans,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  it  aims,  -infer  alia,  at  the 
opening  up  of  the  two  blocks  of  closes  to  which 
Mr.  Chambers’s  much  more  restricted  scheme 
also  relates.  Mr.  Coyne’s  plan  includes  three 
great  lines  of  street,  the  longest  and  intermediate 
one  extending  from  Grassmarket  down  the 
(widened)  Cowgate,  whence  it  nears  more  and 
more  to  the  ridge  of  High-street  as  it  crosses 
South  Bridge-street,  Niddry-street,  and  St. 
Mary’s-wynd  (between  which  two  last  it  crosses 
Mr.  Chambers’s  plan  of  a comparatively  short, 
oblique,  and  waving  street),  running  on  into 
the  Canongate  at  the  head  of  St.  John’s* 
street,  where  other  two  new  streets  are  proposed 
to  be  joined  with  it,  one  aflbrding  an  opening  to 
Queen’s  Park,  and  the  other  running  back  along 
bhe  other  or  northern  flank  of  the  High-street 
ridge  to  Cockbum-street,  westward^  of  tho  North 
Bridge-street,  which  it  crosses  on  its  way,  as  it 
also  does  the  other  block  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  two- 
fold  project.  The  third  line  of  street  runs  from 
Grey  Friars  Church  also  eastward,  passing  the  Col- 
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lege  to  the  Pleasance.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  two  first,  and  most  important,  of  these  plans, 
including  Queen’s  Park  approach,  is  168,0311. 
Into  the  other  plans  of  Hr.  Coyne  we  cannot  here 
enter;  but  this  is  certainly  an  important  and 
well-considered  scheme  for  opening  up  the  very 
worst  districts  of  the  Old  Town;  and,  if  the 
whole  scheme  be  too  extensive  for  the  city  autho- 
rities to  grapple  with  at  once,  they  might  at 
all  events  begin  with  the  line  of  the  widened 
Cowgate,  and  open  it  up  eastward  to  Canongate, 
where  it  would  bo  ready  to  meet  the  line  from 
Cockbnrn-street,  as  the  next  most  pressing  sani- 
tary improvement,  following  that  up  by  opening 
ont  the  approach  to  Queen’s  Park,  so  that  the 
miserable  denizens  of  the  closes  might  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  an  occasional  short  run 
from  their  improved  localities  direct  to  the 
healthful  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Craigs  and 
Arthtzr-street. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A. 

The  funeral  of  this  eminent  sculptor  has  been 
very  quietly  solemnized  at  Rome,  an  attempt 
of  friends  and  admirers  to  make  a more 
public  demonstration  having  been  declined 
by  those  to  whom  the  duty  was  committed. 
The  only  thing  like  display  was  the  honorary 
attendance  of  a guard  of  French  soldiers, 
who  fired  a volley  over  the  grave  out  of 
respect  to  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
possessed  by  Mr.  Gibson.  By  his  will,  the  sum 
of  501.  was  fixed  as  the  utmost  to  be  expended 
on  a private  monument  to  him.  The  Prussian 
Order  of  Pull  Merit  was  sent  him,  and  arrived 
from  Berlin  only  the  day  before  his  funeral. 

The  chief  mourners  were  Mr.  Penryn  Williams, 
the  old  friend  of  Gibson,  and  one  of  his  Roman 
executors,  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  Mr.  Webster,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Severn,  her  Majesty’s  consul.  Mr. 
Spence,  his  friend,  pupil,  and  almost  son,  was 
prohibited  by  his  medical  man  from  following 
his  remains  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  own  and  other  drawings  were 
left  to  the  Royal  Academy.  By  a codicil  added 
May  26,  1865,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Academy 
his  group  in  marble  of  the  Wounded  Warrior  sup- 
ported by  a female  figure,  then  nearly  finished; 
all  his  works  in  marble  not  sold  at  the  time  of 
his  death — models  in  Gesso  of  bis  works  in 
marble  not  sold,  except  the  models  of  such  works 
as  have  been  presented  in  marble ; all  his  models 
in  Gesso  not  executed  ; the  first  cast  of  Venus  de 
Medicis,  which  was  sent  to  Canova  to  be  executed 
in  marble,  and  which,  when  executed,  was  to 
replace  the  noble  statue  carried  off  to  Paris. 
Moreover,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Academy 
32,0001.,  free  of  testamentary  tax,  on  the  following 
conditions  : — “ A space  sulBcient  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  easy  accommodation,  is  to  be  provided 
for  his  works,  which  ai’e  to  be  open  to  the  use  of 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public,  according  to  such  regula- 
tions as  to  the  Council  shall  seem  best.” 

Thus  room,  bat  not  a separate  room  or  rooms, 
for  them  is  the  only  stipulation. 


MR.  HENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR. 

The  first  concert  of  the  eleventh  season  took 
place  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
1st  February,  in  the  presence  of  a crowded  and 
most  appreciative  audience.  An  apology  for  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  cast  a passing 
shadow  over  the  evening,  and  the  announcement 
of  his  indisposition  was  received  with  the  usual 
amount  of  scepticism  and  scoffing,  by  those  who 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  throat  of  a singer 
must  be  insensible  to  ailment.  But  the  good 
taste  of  the  majority  of  the  audience  soon  pre- 
vailed, and  relieved  Mr.  Leslie  from  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Neither  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  who  sang  Weber’s 
“ Thro’  Forests,”  with  much  taste  and  expression, 
nor  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson,  could  accuse  the  audience 
of  coldness  or  prejudice;  and  we  doubt  if  the 
great  tenor  himself  could  have  excited  more 
rapturous  applause  than  that  which  followed 
Purcell’s  “ Come,  if  you  dare,”  sung  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  accede  to  a 
tumultuous  demand  for  an  encore.  Mr.  Leigh 
Wilson  is  gifted  with  a superb  tenor  voice,  and 
if  be  will  be  satisfied  to  believe  that  he  has  yet 
very  mneh  to  learn,  he  may  attain  the  highest 
position  in  his  profession.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  speak  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  precision 
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which  characterized  tho  part-songs,  glees,  and 
madrigals;  Mr.  Leslie  has  his  choir  under  such 
thorough  control,  that  it  is  difficult  to  award  the 
palm  of  excellence  where  all  is  so  near  perfection. 
Specially  to  be  commended,  however,  were  the 
Elizabethan  madrigal,  “ Flow  on,  my  Tears,”  and 
the  one  which  immediately  followed  it,  “As 
Vesta  was,” — the  latter,  a well-known  favourite, 
being  most  enthusiastically  re-demanded.  Of 
several  new  compositions  produced,  Leslie’s 
“How  sweet  the  Moonlight,”  and  Silas’s  quaint 
and  clever  setting  of  Longfellow’s  “ Christmas 
Carol,”  excellent  alike  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion, were  tho  most  attractive. 

Miss  Austine,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper, 
performed  Stemdale  Bennett’s  graceful  sketches, 
“The  Lake,”  “Tho  Millstream,”  and  “The 
Fountain,”  and  Lizst’s  difficult  arrangement  of 
tho  airs  from  “Faust,”  with  considerable  skill; 
but  we  question  tho  discretion  of  introducing 
piano-forte  solos  in  this  kind  of  entertainment, 
when  the  poverty  of  the  instrument  contrasts  so 
unfavourably  with  tho  choral  harmony. 

Of  Miss  Ada  Jackson,  of  Clifton,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  record  the 
unequivocal  and  well-deserved  success.  She 
possesses  a clear  penetrating  soprano  voice,  and 
sings  with  unusual  purity  and  ebastenoss  of 
style,  qualities  especially  demanded  in  Haydn’s 
exquisite  canzonet,  “ My  Mother  bids  me  bind 
my  Hair,”  which  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  expression.  Her 
intonation,  too,  is  perfectly  correct,  and  another 
peculiar  recommendation  she  shares  in  common 
with  the  lady  under  whom  she  has  studied — 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby — must  not  pass  un- 
noticed, which  is  the  fact  that  every  word  in  her 
songs  is  distinctly  and  correctly  articulated,  a 
most  valuable  qualification  for  an  English  ballad- 
singer.  Miss  Jackson  prudently  declined  the 
honour  of  an  encore,  which  was  demanded  after 
each  of  her  songs.  Clifton  may  feel  proud  of  her. 


PARIS. 

The  new  Halle  aux  Cuirs,  or  leather-market, 
has  been  constructed  opposite  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Anatomy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bievre,  in  that 
quarter  of  Paris  where  the  tanyards  are  congre- 
gated. It  is  to  be  open  for  commerce  next 
month.  The  form  is  that  of  a parallelogram, 
535  ft.  by  197  ft.,  consisting  of  a ground-floor,  an 
upper  story,  and  an  attic.  The  principal  entrance 
is  an  archway,  composed  of  a semicircle  in- 
scribed in  a rectangle;  above  are  the  arms  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  right  and  loft  are  two  bulla’ 
heads  admirably  sculptured.  Passing  through, 
we  enter  a court-yard,  1,615  square  yards  in 
area,  and  roofed  in  with  iron  and  glass.  This  is  I 
to  be  the  “ leather  exchange,”  and  is  furnished,  I 
at  the  further  end,  with  platforms  on  a level  I 
with  carts,  so  as  to  facilitate  loading  and  dis- 1 
charging.  Xlnderneath  these  quays  or  platforms  [ 
are  cellars,  of  a development  of  476  ft.,  for  the  j 
storage  of  oils  and  fatty  matter.  These  are 
crypts,  with  groined  arches  or  passages,  one  of 
the  latter  being  available  for  carts,  the  entrance 
from  without  being  an  inclined  plane.  At  regular 
distances  there  are  elliptical  openings  in  tho 
arches,  with  cranes  for  lowering  or  raising 
goods. 

There  are,  also,  two  lateral  court-yards,  one 
having  an  entrance  into  the  hall  of  the  green 
skins,  furnished  with  salting  and  alum  pans  for 
kids,  &c.  The  superficies  of  this  is  1,435  square 
yards.  The  architect  of  this  building  is  Mr. 
Jules  Bouchet,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  M. 
Edme  Cor;  in  it  has  been  incorporated  the 
ancient  hospital  of  the  Cent  Filles,  which  .has 
been  underpinned,  consolidated,  and  repaired  in 
a durable  manner.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  render  the  new  leather-market  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  in  Europe,  including,  as  it  does, 
a post-office  and  telegraphic  communication, 
refreshment-rooms,  Ac. 

A new  theatre  is  being  bnilt  at  Passy,  capable 
of  holding  2,000  persons ; in  the  same  building 
are  to  be  established  a cafe  and  a club.  In  order 
that  the  pit  may  be  converted  into  a ball-room 
the  flooring  is  to  be  fitted  with  raising  and 
lowering  machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
opera-house,  invented  by  one  of  the  stage  car- 
penters, some  years  ago,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  “bals  de  Vopera.” 

The  report  on  the  situation  of  the  French 
empire  states  that,  thanks  to  the  severity  and 
promptness  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  preserving  France  from  the  ravages 
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of  the  cattle  plague,  the  disease  had  disappeared 
since  the  5th  November  of  last  year,  the  number 
of  deaths  since  that  date  being  only  43.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  breaking  ont  of  typhus  in  the 
Jardin  d’AccIimatation,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
tho  regulations  were  again  obliged  to  be  put  in 
force  by  the  authorities,  the  same  being  extended 
to  all  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  to  horned  beasts, 
with  a few  exceptions.  The  state  of  industry 
and  commerce  for  the  past  year  in  France  has 
resumed  its  wonfed  activity  since  the  lowering 
of  discount  and  the  resumption  of  commercial 
and  maritime  relations  with  America.  The  iron 
trade  is  generally  satisfactory : the  complaints 
raised  by  tho  manufacturers  against  foreign  ma- 
chinery have  nearly  ceased  since  the  duties  on 
iron  (pig  and  bar)  have  been  lowered.  There  is 
no  cause  for  complaint  except  among  the  French 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  between  them 
the  Government  cannot  interfere. 


MORE  DEATHS  IN  WELLS. 

We  have  often  to  record  very  stupid  or 
careless  proceedings  in  clearing  out  or  re- 
pairing old  wells,  but  about  the  worst  case 
we  recollect  of  has  just  occurred  at  Chalfont, 
St.  Giles’s,  Bucks.  Two  men  were  set  to 
repair  the  pumps  of  a well,  150  ft.  deep, 
at  about  136  ft.  below  the  surface;  but  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  descend,  on  account  of  tho 
foul  air,  as  a candle  went  ont  when  let  down. 
One  or  two  pails  of  fire  were  then  lowered,  and 
the  last  left  to  burn  all  night  till  burnt  out! 
thus  still  further  increasing  the  evil,  by  positively 
adding  to  the  carbonic  gases  which  had  already 
put  out  the  flame  of  tho  candle  ; and  consuming 
all  that  remained  of  the  oxygen  capable  of  sus- 
taining either  flame,  fire,  or  life.  Next  day, 
the  well  being  thus  “cleared  of  the  foul  air!” 
one  man  went  boldly  down,  and  was  getting  on 
“ beautiful  ” for  a little,  till  he  felt  “ a little 
queer,”  and  was  then  hauled  up,  so  far,  till  he 
fell  off  the  crutch  on  which  he  sat,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom.  Another  man,  who 
was  “ in  the  habit  of  descendiug  wells,”  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the  deadly  vaponrs  which  had  cost  his  fellow- 
workman  his  life,  was  then  fastened  to  a rope 
and  lowered  ; and,  strange  to  say,  he  did  with- 
stand the  deadly  influence  till  he  secured  his 
fellow-workman  and  himself  to  the  rope.  They 
were  then  hoisted  up  about  50  ft.,  when  the  rope 
broke,  and  both  fell  to  the  bottom.  Air-pumps 
and  hose,  which  ought  to  have  been  got  at  first, 
were  then  obtained  ; but  instead  of  simply  and 
directly  pumping  out  the  carbonic  acid,  as  if  it 
were  water,  am  was  merely  forced  in  amongst  it. 
This,  however,  enabled  another  man  to  descend, 
and  he  fastened  a strap  round  one  of  them,  who 
was  then  hauled  up  nearly  to  the  month  of  tho 
well,  when  the  strap  broke ! and  once  more  the 
poor  dead  carcass  fell  to  the  bottom.  At  last, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  first  of  this  extra- 
ordinary series  of  blunders  was  committed,  the 
two  dead  bodies  were  got  out.  The  jury  on  the 
inquest  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
death,”  and  recommended  that  persons  descend- 
iug  wells  in  future  should  take  care  to  be  securely 
fastened,  so  that  in  the  event  of  their  being 
affected  by  foul  air  they  might  be  drawn  up 
with  safety.  That,  however,  was  not  the  only 
recommendation  they  might  have  given. 


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  association  to  lay 
down  a line  of  telegraphic  wires  from  London, 
through  Scotland,  Shetland,  and  the  Fmrde 
Islands,  to  Iceland  and  the  western  shores  of 
Greenland,  across  Davis  Straits,  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  or  Belle  Isle,  and  to  communicate 
through  Canada  with  the  vast  telegraphic  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  continent  of 
America.  Tho  distances  between  the  stations 
are,  proximately, — Scotland  to  the  Fmroe  islands, 
250  miles;  Fmroe  to  Iceland  (Berufiord),  2-10 ; 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  743;  Greenland  to  Labra- 
dor, 507  ; Labrador  to  Canada  (land  line),  or 
Greenland  to  Belle  Isle  (sea  line),  210.  The 
longest  stretch  of  the  route  would  thus  be  little 
more  than  700  miles.  A pamphlet  has  been 
issued  (Clowes  & Sons,  printers,  Charing-cross), 
giving  an  account  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 
tions of  scientific  and  other  authorities  on  its 
practicability.  By  selecting  the  stations  care- 
fully in  sheltered  positions,  where  only  the  line 
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II  go  out  of  deep  sea  into  shallow  grounds,  it  is 
iievcd  that  ice  will  be  no  hinderance  to  the 
coinplishment  of  the  project  or  tho  working  of 
1)  line. 

ffhe  Russian  journal,  the  Messen^/er,  announces 
it  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  tho  directors  of  the 
sssian-Amorican  telegraph  lino,  has  gi^en,  in 
Dublic  meeting,  some  further  details  of  that 
ijautic  undertaking.  The  line  will  encircle  the 
)*be  if  a submarine  telegi’aph  can  be  made  be- 
®en  London  or  Paris  and  New  York ; otherwise 

0 communication  between  Paris  and  New  York 
list  bo  made  by  the  Russian-Araerican  tele- 
'iph,  which  will  run  across  Behring’s  Strait, 
rere  are  hopes  that  this  line  may  be  terminated 

^867. 

iPromtho  official  report  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Cracknell, 
e superintendent  of  telegraphs  in  South  Wales, 
tthe  Colonial  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the 
figth  of  telegraph  lines  at  present  in  work 
iroughout  the  Australian  colony  of  South  Wales 
2,520  miles,  with  3,047  miles  of  wire,  which 
t the  completion  of  the  lines  in  progress,  will 

1 increased  to  2,990  miles  of  lino  and  3,517  miles 
;wire.  The  total  cost  of  the  lines  in  operation 
•Ithe  31st  of  December,  1864,  not  including  ex- 
ihditure  by  tho  colonial  architect,  was  132,0251. 

0 net  profit  for  the  year  was  6 per  cent. 
0 lines  in  this  colony  during  tho  summer 
anths  appear  to  bo  much  more  affected  by 
thtning  tlian  those  in  the  neighbouring  colo- 
ns ; and  it  frequently  occurs  that  not  only  the 
;ihtning  conductors,  but  the  relay  coils,  are 
;ced  by  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric 
rarges.  To  guard  against  this  wholesale  de- 
icuctiou,  Mr.  Cracknell  has  arranged  a simple 
;tting-out  switch,  which  completely  discon- 
t3ts  the  conductors  and  instruments  from  the 
,B,  leaving  only  the  main  battery  in  circuit, 
ds  plan,  lio  says,  has  been  found  to  work 
.•y  satisfactorily,  and  has  saved  the  destruc- 
a of  many  instruments,  and  the  consequent 
ijay  of  business  at  tho  several  stations  so 
idtod. 


li’ARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

. L MEMORANDUM  of  tho  arrangements  for  the 
tehinery  gallery  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by 
iiptain  Posting,  R.E.,  is  being  circulated  iu  a 
, luted  form.  Instruments  and  processes  of  the 
jonmon  arts  are  placed  in  Group  VI.,  which  is 
■lided  into  twenty  classes.  A gallery,  115  ft. 
pie  and  82  ft.  high,  is  to  bo  provided  in  the  build- 
for  this  gi’oup.  In  breadth  this  gallery  is  to  be 
i()-divided  into  a central  block,  75^  ft.  wide, 
d two  side  passages,  each  16^  ft.  wide,  leaving 
pspace  of  a little  over  3 ft.  at  each  side  for 
Dintors  and  glass  cases,  placed  against  the 
Irtition  walls.  In  the  middle  of  this  central 
bkik,  and  running  throughout  the  machine 
Idery,  there  is  to  be  a platform,  13  ft.  wide, 
(pjported  on  columns  about  14^  ft.  high.  From 
? s platform  visitors  will  bo  able  to  see  at  a 
DJice  the  machines  exhibited.  The  columns  of 
jp  platform  will  also  cany  two  parallel  main 
fafts  for  transmitting  motion  to  tho  various 
ktehines,  and  under  the  platform  will  be  work- 
pops  for  skilled  mechanics,  whose  work  is  to 
ijexhibited  as  examples  of  the  processes  of  the 
immon  arts.  The  whole  machinery  gallery  is 
(be  divided  into  a number  of  sections,  each  of 
cich  will  have  its  own  system  for  supply  of 
itive  force. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS, 
kx  a few  days  the  Acquisition  of  Site  Act 
1 practically  come  into  force.  The  two 
ts  are  known,  one  as  the  “ Courts  of  Justice 
llcilding,”  and  the  other  as  tho  “Coarts  of 
itistice  Concentration  Site.”  The  old  courts 
Id  offices  of  the  late  Insolvent  Court  have  been 
iced  up  in  a suitable  manner  for  the  purposes 
ththe  Act.  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other 
bmmissioners  assemble  in  the  old  court,  which 
I i been  very  much  improved  iu  appearance, 
I d the  new  court,  called  “ The  Courts  of  Justice 
inpapeusation  Court,”  will  bo  held  in  the  court 
trero  the  late  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips  pre- 
fted.  The  first  statute  in  the  new  courts  is  the 
jli.h  of  Victoria,  chap.  48,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to 
ip)ply  Means  towards  Defraying  the  Expenses 
PiProviding  Courts  of  Justice  and  tho  various 
icices  belongiug  thereto,  and  for  other  pnr- 
itses.”  The  cost  of  erecting  the  courts  will  be 
iDfne  by  money  provided  by  Parliament  to  the 
eient  of  the  value  of  property  surrendered,  and 
rerclief  to  the  public  by  the  cessation  of  rents 


now  charged  to  tho  public  j secondly,  by  a con- 
tribution of  1,291,629L  10s.  5d.  three-per-cent, 
stock,  placed  out  for  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ; and  thirdly,  by  the  taxation  of 
suitors  of  the  courts  other  than  tho  Court  of 
Chancery  to  bo  accommodated  in  the  building. 
The  second  statute  is  the  28th  of  Victoria,  chap. 
49,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Buildings  to 
acquire  a Site  for  the  Erection  and  Concentration 
of  Courts  of  Justice  and  of  various  Offices  belong- 
ing to  the  same.”  Tho  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  purchase  land,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
same.  Questions  of  disputed  compensations  are 
to  be  decided  by  juries  ; and  as  to  compensations 
to  yearly  tenants,  such  claims  are  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tho  121st 
section  of  “Tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845.”  The  limit  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  land  is  five  years.  The  commissioners 
may  pull  down  and  remove  any  buildings  on  the 
prescribed  lands,  and  may  construct  thereon 
such  buildings  and  works  as  in  their  opinion 
may  bo  necessary. 


EMBANKMENT  OF  THE  THAMES. 

I.N  this  stupendous  undertaking,  which,  if 
carried  out  in  good  taste,  will  confer  a character 
of  grandeur  upon  the  whole  metropolis,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  wide  marginal  roads  will  be  formed 
along  the  quays,  affording  open  and  nnbarred 
views  of  tho  noble  river,  and  of  the  many  im- 
portant buildings  along  the  old  shore. 

The  necessity  of  thoroughfares  wide  enough 
for  ranges  of  trees  and  plantations,  at  suitable 
intervals,  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  so  that  now, 
in  the  days  of  horticultural  perfection  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  the  opening  of  two  central 
boulevards,  north  and  south  of  the  river,  may 
afford  to  the  whole  population  the  inappreciable 
accommodation  of  two  straight  and  open  routes 
to  the  City,  coupled  with  the  satisfaction  which 
no  existing  thoroughfare  offers,  of  a healthful 
walk  with  a beautiful  panorama. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  lest  tho  close 
obtrusion  of  large  ranges,  such  as  the  crescent 
suggested  to  mask  off  tho  Adelphi,  may  mar  the 
effect,  as  tho  too  close  approximation  of  any 
large  structures  or  terraces  to  the  river  cer- 
tainly would ; but  there  is  work  enough  to  be 
done  without  pulling  down  Adelphi-terrace, 
which  at  present  stands  a monument  of  strength, 
simplicity,  and  utility,  and  which  cannot  inter- 
fere with  any  well-digested  plan  for  utilizing  the 
foreshore,  and  making  it  tributary  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  these  works. 

There  are,  however,  misgivings  lest,  after  tho 
thrifty  manner  of  modern  builders,  “ adding 
house  to  house  until  there  is  no  space  left,”  the 
fifty  or  more  acres  of  reclaimed  land  may  be  so 
constipated  with  brick  and  mortar  as  to  give 
little  room  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  em- 
bankment so  earnestly  hoped  for,  and  so  much 
needed  in  this  great  commercial  city. 

Entering  on  the  south  side  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  there  is  ample  room,  about  110  ft.,  for 
causeway  and  plantation,  but  none  for  buildings, 
till  past  Whitehall.  The  great  expanse  opens 
thence  to  Hnngerford.  Openings  will  of  course  be 
preserved  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  Gardens, 
possibly  to  Whitehall  and  the  Admiralty;  but  no 
niggard  spirit  should  interfere  to  stint  open 
spaces  or  intercept  the  view.  Then  Somerset 
House  and  the  Temple  Gardens  will  remain  un- 
masked, and  present  the  old  familiar  aspect  as 
worn  in  the  days  of  wherries  j but  on  the  south 
side  nothing  is  revealed  save  the  embankment 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
which  advances  upon  the  bed  of  the  old  Thames 
about  130  ft.  and  projects  30  ft.  in  front  of  the 
Snrrey  arch ! Should  any  portion  of  this  reserve, 
about  140  ft.  wide,  be  built  upon,  then  vanishes 
the  enchantment  of  a scene  which,  if  judiciously 
effected,  will  excel  all  other  European  great 
cities  as  to  their  internal  rivages. 

The  roadway  next  the  splendid  quay  wall 
should  bo  80  ft.  wide  at  least,  on  the  Lambeth 
side : the  views  of  the  City  and  its  chnrches, 
and  other  monuments,  will  be  transcendectal 
from  this  side;  and  no  portion  of  the  reclaimed 
embankment  ought  to  be  cambered  or  obstructed 
with  buildings,  however  graceful  in  architecture, 
on  the  line  drawn  from  the  extreme  south  end 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  quay  wall. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  most  unhappy 
and  inappropriate  site  should  have  been  selected 
for  a sanitary  institution.  For  an  incurable 


hospital  it  certainly  would  have  been  a judicious 
position ; and  opposite  the  illustrious  though 
sunken  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  intruded 
40  ft.  upon  tho  rival  range ; raised  also  to  a 
much  higher  elevation,  than  the  latter ; both 
edifices  might  stand  as  pillars  of  Hercules,  on 
either  side  of  a narrow  strait,  contracting  the 
flood  of  the  river,  and  screening  off  the  con- 
tinuity of  a vista  that  if  unobstructed  must  be 
pleasing. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  stand  wholly,  from 
the  clock-tower,  on  the  bed  of  Old  Thames, 
occupying  an  average  width  of  120  ft. ; and  the 
new  quay  wall,  in  continuation  eastwards  nearly 
ranges  with  its  river  front,  being  set  back  40  ft. : 
therefore  this  building  will  terminate  the  new 
north  esplanade  : one  half  of  the  elevation  will  he 
occulted  by  the  land  arch  of  the  bridge ; and 
pity  it  is  that  tho  Houses  of  Parliament  had  net 
been  raised  on  a terrejio  of  arches ; but  the 
architect  had  no  conception  of  the  changes  about 
to  bo  wrought  in  the  vicinage. 

If  tho  towering  hospital  is  built  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  80  ft. 
of  roadway,  however  ornate  and  effective  the 
strncture  may  be,  it  will  seriously  prejudice  Mr. 
Barry’s  great  work,  and  spoil  tho  embankment 
I on  both  sides. 

The  lugubrious  effect  of  fine  buildings  ranging 
close  to  the  water’s  edge  is  well  exemplified  in 
Venice.  It  would  bo  littlo  better  in  London, 
though  the  ground  rises  on  the  north  side  ; bub 
the  grand  desideratum  is  increased  facility  of 
intercourse  for  a population  now  totally  traffic- 
bound.  This  opportunity  now  offers  as  a natural 
tribute,  and  not  through  tho  violent  and  costly 
irruption  of  railways.  Let  it  not  be  lost. 

Quondam. 


THE  MIDLAND  HOTEL  AND  STATION 
DESIGNS. 

8iH, — Iu  your  notice  and  description  of  tlio  accepted 
design  for  the  Midland  Hotel  and  Station,  you  append  a 
foot-note  stating  the  amounts  of  tho  estimates  furnished 
by  the  several  competitors.  The  great  difference  in  thw 
amounts  of  those  estimates  can  easil^r  bo  accounted  for  by 
tho  extent  of  bed-room  accommodation  furnished  by  each 
design.  The  estimates  under  200,000/.  may  bo  considered 
to  provide  bed-rooms  approximating  to  or  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  printed  instructions  of  the  company: 
viz.,  150,  with  a proportionate  number  of  servants’  and 
officials'  rooms  in  addition,  as  would  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred. . . 

My  design  gave  accommodation  only  for  161  visitors 
bed-rooms,  27  dressing-rooms,  and  58  servants'  rooms  for 
visitors  and  hotel  domestics;  hence  the  comparatively 
moderate  estimate  of  161,OOt'L  as  against  300,0001.  of  the 
plan  chosen  by  tho  Board.  It  is  manifest  that  the  addi- 
tion of  two  extra  stories  of  bed-rooms  to  a building  of 
600  ft.  frontage  must  necessarily  give  it  a vast  advantage 
in  dignity  and  importance  of  effect  over  one  ol  less  alti- 
tude, providing  less  accommodation. 

The  exact  adherence  to  printed  instructions,  as  a rule, 
would  fetter  too  much,  and  probably  defeat  the  intention 
of  getting  the  best  design  out  of  the  profession  by  public 
boards;  still,  the  extent  of  accommodation,  involving  as 
it  does  the  ultimate  cost  of  a building,  is  of  such  primary 
importance  to  shareholders  in  a commercial  undortahing, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  individual  discretion  of 
the  competitors  themselves,  as  in  this  case. 

G-.  SOMXBS  Clauxe, 


IPSWICH  TOWN  HALL  PLANS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Ipswich  town 
council,  the  Estate  Committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Your  committee  have  thought  it  desirable  there 
should  be  a distinct  understanding  with  Mr.  Bellamy  as 
to  the  remuneration  to  be  received  by  him  as  architect  of 
the  new  town-hall.  And  they  have  made  tho  following 
arrangement  with  him  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
council),  namely,  that  he  should  be  paid  a commission  at 
the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  upon  the  amount  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor, including  the  value  of  the  old  materials,  which 
are  for  this  purpose  agreed  to  be  taken  to  be  of  the  value 
of  451/.,  and  ihat  he  should  also  be  paid  the  sum  of  51.  5s. 
lor  every  journey  he  has  to  take  to  Ipswich  in  connexion 
with  the  works,  the  same  to  be  in  full  for  his  time  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Tour  committee  have  also  examiued  and  (subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  council)  have  agreed  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing charges  made  by  Mr.  Bellamy  for  his  professional 
charges  and  his  expenses  op  to  the  present  time 
For  several  journeys  to  Ipswich  at  tho  request 


of  tho  committee £21  0 0 

Finished  drawings  for  the  council  21  0 0 

Journey  to  Ipswich  and  copying  finished  draw- 
ings   6 6 0 

Journey  to  Ipswich  to  meet  committee,  aud 

give  eiplanution  as  to  working  drawings 5 5 0 

Duplicate  working  drawings 16  16  0 


£68  6 0 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  ©1200/.  should 
be  now  paid  to  Mr.  Bellamy  on  account.” 

Several  members  objected  to  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Grimwade  said  it  would  be  a dangerous  temptation 
to  Mr.  Bellamy  when  he  happened  to  be  in  London  to 
ruu  down  to  Ipswich  and  earn  live  guineas.  The  council 
had  to  appoint  two  very  expensive  officers  in  addition  to 
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the  architect— the  clerk  of  the  works,  to  whom  they  were 
going  to  pay  2401. ; and  the  borough  surveyor  was  to  re- 
ceive a considerable  sum.  Mr.  Bellamy  bad  also  ap- 
pointed some  gentleman — would  they  have  to  pay  him? 

The  Mayor  said  no. 

Mr.  G.  Mason  said  Mr.  Bellamy  was  called  upon  by  the 
committee  to  send  in  a set  of  designs,  which  the  com- 
mittee approved,  and  made  certain  alterations  in  them, 
and  these  alterations  they  required  to  be  shown  on  a new 
and  complete  plan,  to  be  laid  before  the  council,  that 
they  might  approve  the  plan  as  made  by  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
altered  by  the  committee.  That  was  the  explanation  of 
the  211.  The  charges  for  travelling  expenses  were  for 
journeys  made  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  As  to 
the  set  of  duplicate  plans,  the  usual  custom  was  for  the 
architect  to  hold  the  plans  as  between  the  builder  and  the 
proprietor;  but  in  this  case  the  town-clerk  was  required 
to  hold  the  plans,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Bellamy  had  to  have 
another  set  for  himself;  that  was  an  extra  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  charge. 

Ultimately  the  report  waa  sent  back  to  the 
committee  for  reconsideration. 


SMOKE-CONSUMING  APPARATUS. 

Sib, — I have  several  manufacturing  clients  who  are 
anxious  to  adopt  any  simple  but  eficctive  apparatus  for 
the  coDsnmption  of  smoke,  having  reference  especially  to 
the  furnaces  of  short  tubular  boilers  ; but  the^  fear  that 
the  result  may,  as  in  most  cases,  prove  unsatisfactory. 

Many  of  your  readers  have  probably,  at  sometime,  had 
experience  in  the  matter;  and,  I doubt  not,  will  willingly 
recommend  an  apparatus  they  know  to  answer  its  purpose 
effectively.  B.  A. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Railway  Compensation.  — At  the  Sheriffa 
Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the  5th  iust.,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sherifi’  Burchell,  a railway  compen- 
sation  case, — “Butcher  v.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company,” — occupied  the  whole  day.  Only 
nine  special  jurors  appeared,  and  no  tales  was 
prayed  by  either  side.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Waddy  were  for  the  claimants,  Messrs. 
George  Butcher  and  Sydney  James  Batcher, 
coal  merchants,  Wharf-road,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  who  claimed  2,000Z.  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lease, — 5i  years, — and  for  the  destruction 
of  their  business  by  the  company  taking  their 
premises,  where  they  had  carried  on  trade  for 
some  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wills 
represented  the  company,  who  had  made  an 
offer  of  750Z. ; but  the  claimants  demanded  a 
special  jury  to  assess  the  amount  to  be  awarded. 
Witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides;  and 
there  was  a material  difference  in  the  opinion  of 
the  valuers  as  to  the  property.  The  theory  ad- 
vanced on  the  part  of  the  claimants  was,  that 
two  years’  clear  profits,  amounting  to  1,000Z., 
should  be  given  for  the  annihilation,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  the  business.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Fare- 
brother,  Lye,  & Clark,  stated  that  the  lease  of 
64  years  was  not  a marketable  commodity.  lie 
would  give  one  year’s  profits  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  and  two  years’  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  business  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  company  said  that 
he  had  found  that,  after  compensation  was 
given,  persons  could  always  find  other  premises 
for  their  occupations.  The  jury  assessed  the 
compensation  at  800Z. 

New  Law  Coxtrts. — On  Tuesday,  the  first  case 
of  compensation  was  heard,  Sir  Chas.  G.  Young, 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  as  trustee,  v.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  It 
took  place  at  the  Old  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court. 
The  property  in  question  was  the  freehold  house 
253,  Strand,  known  as  the  Holyrood  Palace 
Public  House.  The  claim  was  for  10,9261.  Diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtaining  jurymen : 
and  ultimately,  by  consent  of  both  sides,  the 
compensation  was  assessed  at  8,500Z. 


OPENING  OF  AN  ANCIENT  MOUND  IN 
CUMBERLAND:  CONCENTRIC  CIRCLES. 

A FEW  hundred  yards  on  the  east  side  of  a 
remarkable  stone  monument  known  as  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters,  at  Maughanby,  in  Cumber- 
land, there  was,  till  lately,  a mound,  then  rising 
only  about  4 ft.  above  the  surface.  This  mound 
was  recently  in  couise  of  levelling,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a large  number  of  cobble  stones 
mixed  up  with  earth,  and  partly  covering  some 
large  boulders,  one  standing,  but  all  the  others 
in  a fallen  position,  which  however  showed  that 
there  had  been  eight  stones  planted  in  a circle 
of  about  18  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stones  w’ere 
about  4 ft.  each  in  length.  Within  the  circle 
was  found  a rough  stone  kisb,  of  an  oval  shape, 
3 ft.  9 in.  long  from  east  to  west,  and  2 ft.  4 in. 


wide  from  north  to  south.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  kist  was  an  urn  containing  burnt  bones  and 
charcoal.  Bones  were  also  found  in  the  kist 
outside  the  um.  No  one  acquainted  with  such 
finds  was  present,  and  no  implement  or  orna- 
ment was  discovered.  What  is  of  most  interest, 
however,  in  the  case  is,  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the 
circle  boulders  there  are  incised  five  concentric 
circles  near  what  must  have  been  the  top  of  the 
stone  when  upright.  These  are  thus  described 
by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Simpson,  vicar  of  Kirkby 
Stephen : — 

“ Tlie  diameter  of  tlie  innorniost  circle  is  in.,  the  next 
7 in  , the  next  lOi  in.,  the  next  15  iu.,  and  the  outermost 
19  in.  On  the  side  facing  inwards  and  from  the  south 
side  of  the  outer  circle  a une  runs  off,  forming  four  cir- 
cnlar  lines,  and  ending  in  a central  point  14  in.  from  the 
centre  of  the  other  circle.  On  another  stone  that  has 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  circle,  there  are  two  incised 
circles,  4 in.  in  diameter,  with  some  indistinct  marks  in 
the  centre.  These  are  dish-shaped.  One  of  these  circles 
I is  on  what  would  be  the  top  of  the  stone  when  standing  in 
its  original  position;  the  other  is  a few  inches  from  the 
top  on  the  south  side.  The  peculiarity  of  these  concentric 
circles  is  that  there  is  no  horizontal  line  starting  from  a 
point  near  the  centre  and  cutting  the  circumference,  as  is 
the  case  in  those  circles  seen  on  Long  Meg,  and  others 
that  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts." 

In  respect  to  the  grave,  or  kist,  the  cobbles, 
the  mound,  and  the  bones,  there  are  curious 
coincidences  with  the  description  of  native  Aus- 
tralian customs  by  Captain  Wilkes,  given  in 
Lubbock’s  “Prehistoric  Times.”  The  Australian 
savages  are  said  to  have  a remarkable  super- 
stition that  “ no  one  ever  dies  a natural  death.” 
They  have  a great  dread  of  witchcraft,  and 
believe  in  evil  spirits.  Their  dead  are  arranged 
in  a sitting  posture,  a practice  which  seems  to 
have  been  well-nigh  iinivorsal  at  one  time.  The 
grave  is  oval,  and  implements  and  weapons  are 
buried  in  it.  The  vacancies  are  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  earth  is  heaped  over  the  whole, 
making  a mound  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  high.  The  natives 
bury  the  young  and  burn  the  old. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A SUM  of  1201.  has  been  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a monument  to  Tom  Sayers.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Caermartben’s  and  the  Hon.  G.  B.  Bruce’s 

names  appear  in  the  list  for  51.  each. The 

family  of  the  late  Dr.  Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
have  erected  a monument  to  him  in  the  cemetery 
at  Chester.  It  is  of  a Medimval  character,  executed 
in  a white  stone,  and  is  composed  of  a square 
panelled  pedestal,  resting  on  a base  and  two 
steps,  sloping  up  to  an  octagonal  shaft,  termi- 
nating in  a floriated  cross.  The  monument  was 
designed  by  and  has  been  executed  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Chester,  archi- 
tect.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  of  Manchester, 

has  submitted  a design  for  the  proposed  testi- 
monial at  Chester  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
It  consists  of  an  ornamental  Gothic  arch,  with 
covered  way  and  tower  (intended  to  supersede 
the  present  Eaatgate),  the  eastern  front  of  the 
tower  to  bear  an  effigy  of  the  marquis.  The 
design  has  not  been  definitely  accepted  by  the 
committee.  The  suggested  demolition  of  the 
Eastgate  has  been  protested  against ; it  is  not 
an  essential  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 

memorial. A monument  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rxime, 

to  the  memory  of  Pius  YIIL,  executed  at 
the  cost  of  the  late  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Albani, 
by  the  sculptor  the  Commendatore  Tenerani, 
has  been  uncovered  to  the  public.  This  monu- 
ment is  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  sacristy, 
the  door  of  which  is  brought  into  the 
work.  The  architectural  composition  forms 
three  stories.  The  kneeling  Pontiff,  with 
clasped  hands,  is  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
lower  story ; the  middle  one  has  statues  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  figures  of  Prudence 
and  Justice  on  the  basements  in  boeSSo-relievo ; 
and  in  the  upper  compartment  the  sculptor  has 
plai-ed  a sitting  figure  of  the  Saviour,  looking 
down  and  extending  his  arms  towards  the  earth. 
This  work  occupies  the  only  hitherto  available 
space  for  a Pontifical  monument  remaining  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs. Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  has  just  com- 

pleted the  model  for  his  bronze  statue  of  Lord 
Herbert,  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  War-office, 
Pall  Mall.  The  Art  Journal  says, — “ This  work 
promises  to  rank  among  the  very  finest  portrait- 
statues  its  author  has  produced ; and  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  unobtrusive  bearing  and 
high  intellectual  refinement  characterising  the 
physique  of  the  lamented  nobleman,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  know  how  thoroughly 
such  characteristics  have  been  rendered  by  the 


artist.  The  fignre,  in  peer’s  robes,  is  standing, 
the  bead  downcast,  absorbed  in  thought,  the 
face  partially  supported  by  the  half-closed  right 
hand,  while  the  left  upholds  the  elbow  ol  tho 
former.  The  drapery  forms  are  rich  and  varied, 
but  so  arranged  as  to  sustain  by  their  reposo 
that  sense  of  meditative  abstraction  centred  in 
the  bead.  We  predict  that  this,  Mr.  Foley’s 
first  out-door  work  for  the  metropolis,  will  tend 
to  revolutionise  the  sculptural  aspect  of  our 
thoroughfares.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Riddletown  (Dorset). — Schools  for  both  sexes, 
including  infants,  with  master’s  residence,  have 
been  erected  and  opened  here.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings,  the  frontage  of  which  measures  about 
130  ft.,  are  encircled  by  a boundary  wall.  Ac- 
commodation is  afforded  for  upwards  of  300 
scholars ; and  the  entire  cost,  amounting  to  about 
3,0001.,  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Brymer.  The 
masonry  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Young,  oF 
this  village,  builder  ; and  the  carpentry  by  Mr. 
Wellspring,  of  Dorchester.  The  architects  were. 
Messrs.  Wainwright  & Heard,  of  Shepton  Mallet.. 

Kidderminster.  — The  new  Meeting  Schools 
have  been  ro-opened.  Mr.  R.  Thompson  has 
carried  out  the  work  of  rebuilding  under  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Smalman  Smith,  of  Stourbridge,, 
architect.  The  cost  altogether  has  been  1,0007., 
and  from  50Z.  to  lOOZ.  are  still  needed.  Tb© 
schools  are  intended  to  accommodate  130  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls. 

Wakefield. — New  parish  church  schools  are  to 
be  erected  here.  Mr.  W.  Watson  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  architect.  The  design  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Early  English  Gothic,  and  the  walls  are 
to  be  of  pitched  face  stones,  and  the  principal 
windows  of  tooled  work  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. The  building  comprises  a mixed  school- 
room, 65  ft.  by  37  ft.;  an  infants’  school-room, 
40  ft.  by  23  ft.  6 in. ; and  two  class-rooms,  20  ft. 
by  13  ft.  6 in.  each.  One  of  the  entrances  is 
surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  The  roofs  are  high 
pitched,  and  will  be  covered  with  blue  and 
purple  slates  in  bands  or  patterns,  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  ridge  crest.  The  estimated^ 
cost  of  the  whole  is  1,500Z. 

Doncaster. — New  National  Schools  are  to  bo' 
erected  here.  Mr.  Teale,  of  Doncaster,  has  beecf 
requested  to  furnish  plans  for  the  building  : and’’ 
the  estimate  which  he  gives,  for  the  edifice  whichi 
he  proposes,  including  houses  for  master  and 
mistress,  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls,  orna- 
mental fencing,  and  architect’s  fees,  amounts  to 
3,800Z. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Leonard's,  Bromley  (Middlesex) . — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a Congregational  church  and 
schools  in  this  densely  populated  neighbourhood. 
The  church,  which  is  to  bo  of  brick  and  stone  in 
the  Italian  style,  is  to  be  erected  first,  giving 
accommodation  for  about  750  persons,  including 
children.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  is  the  architect. 

Preston. — St.  George’s  Church  has  just  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  a baptistery  and  memorial 
font.  The  font  is  of  polished  serpentine,  and 
has  been  made  in  Cornwall  by  the  Lizard  Ser- 
pentine  Company.  The  platform  is  of  polished 
Aberdeen  red  granite.  The  flooriug  of  the 
baptistery  is  of  Minton’s  glazed  tiles,  margined 
wiih  a polished  red  granite  step.  The  pillars  at 
each  end  of  the  baptistery  are  of  cast-iron,  with 
wrought  bands  and  leaf  enrichments.  The 
baptistery  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  an  oak  parclose.  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Lancaster,  executed  the  carving ; and  Mr.  Lady- 
man,  of  Preston,  the  woodwork  generally.  The 
style  throughout  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenlh  century.  Both  font  and  bastistery, 
in  every  detail,  have  been  made  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  and  from  designs,  sketches,  and 
folbsize  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Hib- 
bert,  of  this  towb,  architect. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  new  Congregational 
Church,  in  Queen-street,  Wolverhampton,  has 
been  opened  with  divine  service.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  new  chapel  are  90  ft.  by  65  ft., 
affording  seat-room  for  about  1,250  adults, 
allowing  20  in.  to  each  person;  and  a large 
lecture-room,  capable  of  accommodating  400 
persons,  is  provided  underneath.  The  general 
character  of  the  architecture  is  Italian,  freely 
treated.  The  principal  fronts  are  faced  with 
Pillough  stone,  the  main  bnilding  ashlar,  and 
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lO  basement  with  coursed  work,  liammer- 
ressed  on  the  face.  The  principal  front — that 
:jxt  Queen-street — consists  of  a centre  and  two 
de  wings.  The  centre  contains  a large  oircular- 
eaded  Venetian  window  and  a double  entranco- 
oor  on  the  ground  story.  The  side  wings  con- 
ain  the  gallery  staircases,  and  have  entrance- 
uors  of  corresponding  design  to  the  central 
uorway : over  that  next  Market-street  a tower 
hd  spire  rise  to  a height  of  110  ft.  The  front, 
oxt  Market-street,  contains  above  the  basement 
so  tiers  of  windows  grouped  as  triplets,  and  is 
aished  with  a cornice  blocking  course,  and 
irnamental  finials.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
iain  building  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  por- 
an  enriched  with  pilasters  and  engaged  columns 
stone  in  the  window  jambs.  The  plan  of  the 
napel  internally  is  a parallelogram,  divided 
oto  nave  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  coupled 
olumns,  and  having  entrance  lobbies  and  stair- 
ibses  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  Galleries 
"6  carried  over  the  side  aisles,  and  over  the 
:t»rth  end  of  the  nave,  whilst  an  organ-gallery 
p provided  at  the  south  end.  The  nave  columns 
•‘e  ar*ranged  vertically  into  two  architectural 
Ifders,  the  lower  ono  supporting  the  gallery, 
hd  the  upper  one  a lofty  clerestory  with 
crcular-headed  Venetian  windows,  and  an 
.inched  coved  ceiling.  A chamber  for  ventila- 
lon  is  provided  over  tho  coiling  of  the  side 
'lilleries.  The  style  in  which  the  interior  is 
inishcd  is  in  harmony  with  the  exterior,  the 
nve  columns  having  foliated  capitals,  and  the 
litings  generally  being  of  a decorative  cha- 
■ecter.  Tho  entire  cost,  including  a new  organ, 
[lid  the  secoring  the  freehold  of  the  land,  will 
j » between  9,000i.  and  10,0001.  The  builders 
rare  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons,  of  Wednesburyj  the 
i.rving  having  been  executed  by  Mr.  Frampton, 
j London  ; and  gasfittinga  by  Mr.  Thomason,  of 
rirmingham  ; the  whole  from  the  plans,  and 
iador  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  George  Bid- 
cke,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

>iSL  Barnabas's,  Bristol. — A memorial  window 
t in  process  of  erection  in  tho  chancel  of  this 
laurch,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coles, 
\.A.,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  The  east 
iianccl  window  consists  of  three  lights,  and  in 
'.e  centre  light  is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  Bar- 
abas.  Above  is  a representation  of  the  Cruci- 
iiion,  with  tho  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  at  the 
tot  of  the  cross.  In  the  side  lights,  and  on 
hther  side  of  St.  Barnabas,  are  the  Apostles 
.3.  Peter  and  Paul  5 and  over  these,  flanking  the 
Q’ncifixion,  are  full-length  figures  of  the  two 
iiarys.  Tho  whole  is  placed  on  a geometrical 
iiliatcd  ground.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Bell,  of 
ifistol. 

SSL  Mary's,  Huhne. — Tho  remaining  two  lights 
tl  the  east  window  of  this  church  have  just  been 
?Jed  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
ormingham,  thus  completing  about  two-tbirds 
.1  tliis  work,  the  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  win- 
f'W  still  being  filled  with  tho  common  glass 
iaich  was  in  the  whole  window  at  the  time  of 
e consecration  of  the  church.  The  completed 
trtion  of  the  window  contains  eighteen  subjects, 
iipreseuting  the  principal  events  in  the  human 
IB  of  our  Lord.  The  tracery  will  be  filled  in 
,bth  a representation  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  with 
’<gel8,  evangelists,  and  saints.  The  subjects 
jdected  are  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of 
: 0 Magi,  tho  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
pvptism,  the  Ministration  of  Angels  after  the 
umptation,  the  First  Mmacle  at  Cana,  the  Ser- 
am  on  the  Mount,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
idsing  of  Lazarus,  the  Last  Supper,  Washing 
3 Disciples’  Feet,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
e Agony  in  the  Garden,  Bearing  the  Cross,  the 
iiucifiiion,  Nioodemus  closing  the  Sepulchre, 

: b Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  Tho  win- 
fw  is  of  unusual  size — 18  ft.  high  by  25  ft. 
iide.  The  cost  will  be  l,000i.,  the  whole  of 
ioich  will  bo  borne  by  one  member  of  the  con- 
jugation. 

:Christ  Church,  Banbuiy. — The  decoration  of 
' i chancel  of  this  building  has  been  completed 
fi  filling  up  the  two  side  windows  with  stained 
>iss,  containing  angels,  with  scrolls,  &c.  The 
rlrk  was  done  by  Mr.  T.  Duiy,  of  Warwick,  to 
010m  was  entrusted  the  central  window  in 
tnmory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  mural 
»:oration8  were  by  Mr.  Cottam,  of  Banbury. 

Paxd's  Church,  Warwick. — A stained  glass 
ididow,  subscribed  for  by  the  parishioners,  has 
•nm  fixed  in  this  church,  in  memoiy  of  an  old 


and  respected  attendant.  The  snbject  selected 
by  the  artist,  Mr.  T.  Dury,  of  Warwick,  repre- 
sents a guardian  angel  closing  the  eyes  of  the 
departed. 

St.  Peter's,  Newcastle. — A stained  glass  window 
by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, has  just  been  placed  in  the  south 
transept  of  this  church,  by  filr.  Matthew  Charles 
Woods,  Jesmond  House,  and  Miss  Woods,  Eldou- 
squaro,  to  the  memory  of  their  mother.  The 
centre  light  represents  tho  Crucifixion,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John.  The  fixing  of  the  window  was 
done  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

St.  John’s  Cha/)el,  Devonport. — The  most  re- 
cent improvement  in  this  chapel  has  been  tbe 
erection  of  a stained  memorial  window  by  the 
Ramsey  family.  The  general  aperture  of  the 
window  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  means  of  a 
mullion  composed  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  descriptive  of  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  and  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  blessing 
his  sons,  and  beneath  the  former  the  text,  “ He 
took  them  up  in  His  arms,  pnt  His  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them,”  is  inscribed  within  an 
ornamented  quatrefoil.  Beneath  the  second 
illustration  are  the  words  ; — ” The  Almighty 
shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  the  Heaven 
above,”  in  a similar  form  as  those  on  the  op- 
posite side.  At  the  summits  of  both  portions  of 
the  window  are  the  crests  and  arms  of  the 
Ramsey  and  Billing  families.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a foliaged  border.  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle-on- Tyne,  was  the  artist.  The  masonry 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Yelland,  stonemason, 
Devonport,  and  the  window  was  fixed  by  Mr.  T. 
Earl. 


VARIORUM. 

The  National  Boiler  Insurance  Company 
(Limited)  : Chief  Engineer’s  Report.  18G5. 
General  Offices,  St.  Aun’s-square,  Manchester. 
This  report  states  that  the  company  have  ac- 
quired an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  local 
connexion  among  boiler  owners.  No  boiler  in- 
sured by  the  company  had  exploded  during  tho 
past  year,  although  fifty-three  serions  explosions 
had  occurred  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  destroying 
forty-seven  lives,  and  injuring  seriously  eighty- 
two  other  persons.  Deficiency  of  water  was  the 
chief  cause,  ten  having  occurred  from  this  cause, 
and  eight  from  external  corrosion.  A good 
fusible  plug,  it  is  remarked,  would  have  pre- 
vented most  of  those  arising  from  want  of  water. 

“A  Scheme  for  the  Supply  of  Water  to 

Sheffield,  Rotherham-cum-Kiraberworth,  and 
Doncaster,  &c.”  By  Matthew  Bullock  Jackson, 
C.E.  Westminster ; Vacher  & Sons.  The  au- 
thor’s proposal  is  “ to  secure  for  all  time  the 
whole  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  drainage 
areas  of  the  rivers  Derwent,  Noe,  Westend, 
Alport,  and  Ashop,  and  their  tributaries  above 
the  requisite  level,”  so  as  to  obviate  any  neces- 
sity of  having  dangerous  reservoirs  connected  with 
the  supply.  The  daily  supply  to  Shetfield  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  estimated  at  8,500,000  gallons; 
to  Rotherham  and  neighbourhood,  2,500,000 
gallons  ; and  to  Doncaster  and  neighbourhood, 
1,000,000  gallons.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  supply  is  495,000i. ; and  the  estimated  net 
income  59,906L “ Richard  Cobden  : a Bio- 

graphy.” By  John  McGilchrist.  London:  Lock- 
wood  & Co.  The  author  of  this  volume  has 
endeavoured  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
life  and  public  services,  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
own  words;  and  hence,  although  there  is  a good 
deal  of  compilation  throughout,  the  result  has, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  interest  of  an  autobio- 
graphical work.  The  author  also  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  Mr.  Cobden,  as  well  as  to  books  already 

published. A Manual  for  the  Classification, 

Training,  and  Education,  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.”  By  Martin  Duncan, 
M.B.,  and  William  Millard.  Both  of  the  authors 
of  this  volume  aro  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Connties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles, — the 
former  as  honorary  consulting  surgeon,  and  the 
latter  as  superintendent.  They  have,  therefore, 
had  good  opportunities  of  becoming  versant 
practically  with  their  subject ; and  it  is  their 
opinion  that  a good  deal  can  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  ; although 
of  course,  where  there  are  organic  defects  in  the 
bruin,  these  may  not  be  alterable  or  amendable. 
Although  an  idiot,  however,  may  not  have  the  > 


grand  commissure  of  the  great  brain  united  in 
the  median  line  as  the  corpus  callosum,  he  may, 
to  a certain  extent,  be  teachable,  so  as  to  con- 
vert him  from  uncleanly  to  cleanly  habits,  and, 
perhaps,  to  make  a good  and  steady  labourer  of 
him,  although  ho  may  remain  quite  incapable  of 
managing  and  expending  the  earnings  of  his 
industry  in  a rational  and  discreet  manner. 
Some  idiots  and  imbeciles  may  thus  not  only  bo 
made  endurable,  but  even  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  and  more  still  than, 
this  may  yet  be  done.  We  recollect,  by  the  way, 
of  a case  of  two  idiot  twin-brothers,  ono  of  whom 
happened  to  get  his  skull  fractured,  tbe  chief 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  ceased  to  be 
an  idiot,  although  hia  brother  never  showed  any 
symptoms  of  change.  Fracturing  the  skull,  no 
doubt,  is  a heroic  remedy  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  tried  upon  any  idiot ; but  tho  fact  shows  that 
even  organic  defects  producing  idiocy  may  not  in 
themselves  be  absolutely  irremediable,  and  that 
some  pressure  on  tho  brain  at  one  period  of  life 
may  cease  at  another,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
idiocy. 


P:isal,lanca:. 

The  Guthrie  Mesioeul  Ch.\pel,  Clifton 
College.— By  accident,  a paragraph  respecting 
the  erection  of  the  Guthrie  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Clifton  College  was  inserted  under  the  head  of 
“ Dissenting  Church  Building.”  The  college  is 
Church  of  England;  and  the  chapel  now  building 
is  in  memory  of  the  late  Rov.  John  Guthrie, 
canon  of  Bristol,  chairman  of  tho  council. 

Munificence  of  a Late  Glasgow  Merchant 
Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  insurance  broker,  who  died 
last  week,  has,  wo  undei'stand,  bequeathed  the 
munificent  sum  of  10,000k  for  tho  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  a public  park  for  Kilmarnock, 
and  also  G,000l.  to  build  and  endow  in  the  same 
town  two  public  schools  for  working  men,  where 
a “good  plain  practical  education”  will  bo 
given. 

Brickwork. — Long  bands  of  iron  hooping  aro 
now  extensively  used  inserted  along  brickwork 
to  give  additional  strength.  I would  suggest  six 
slits  on  the  broad  surface  of  each  brick  (to  be 
formed  in  the  mould)  to  receive  the  bent  ends  of 
short  pieces  of  iron  hooping.  Bricks  laid  side 
by  side,  or  end  ways,  can  be  firmly  clutched  or 
ironed  together  by  a tap  with  the  trowel.  The 
iron  being  sunk  in  an  indention  lovel  with  the 
brick,  w’ith  a slight  layer  of  mortar  to  rectify  any 
surface  inequalities,  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  tho  level  setting  of  the  work.  For  vaults, 
arches,  chimne5’s,  &c.,  I believe  it  would  prove 
valuable. — R.  Taylor. 

A Baptist  Chapel  destroyed  at  Luton. — 
Just  after  the  congregation  left  the  Round 
Meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  a fierce  gust  of 
wind  blew  down  the  gable  end  of  a chapel  which 
is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  A.  & T.  Smart,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000i.  This  building,  the  memorial 
stones  of  which  were  laid  by  Sir  Morton  Peto 
and  Mr.  J.  Everitt,  stands  close  to  tbe  old 
chapel,  known  as  the  Round  Meeting,  the  roof 
of  which  was  smashed  in,  and  the  organ  which 
stood  in  the  gallery  completely  demolished.  The 
front  windows  of  tho  old  building  were  blown 
out,  and  so  complete  is  the  wreck  that  the  con- 
gregation will  have  to  assemble  at  a school-room, 
at  some  distance,  until  the  new  chapel  can  bo 
completed.  Tho  loss  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  300k  Had  the  accident  taken  place  half 
an  hour  earlier  some  hundreds  of  persons  would 
have  been  killed  or  injured. 

Lord  St.  Leonards’  Arbitr-ation  Bill. — On 
Wednesday  evening  a delegate  meeting  of  the 
London  trades  societies  was  held  at  the  Bull 
Inn,  Old  Bailey,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  into  Par- 
liament, entitled  “An  Act  for  tbe  Establishment 
of  Equitable  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion.” Mr.  Danter,  of  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers, occupied  the  chair.  The  Bill  having  been 
read  in  fall,  a long  discussion  took  place,  and 
eventually  thefollowingresolutionwasadopted: — 
“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Bill  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards  for  establishing  Courts  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  is  deserving  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  trades  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  wo  hereby  approve  of  a deputation 
waiting  upon  his  lordship  to  consult  him  upon 
some  uncertain  points  in  the  proposed  Bill,  and 
that  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  receive  the 
report  of  such  deputation.” 
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Aebonaijtics. — A Parisian  speculator  proposes 
to  organise  a balloon  service  to  ply  between  the 
Place  do  la  Concorde  and  the  Champa  do  Mara 
during  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  Local  Goveknmest  Act, — The  seventh 
annual  report  on  the  working  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1858  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. It  gives  a summary  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  office  daring  the  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  report  appeared. 

Gas. — The  dispute  between  the  Folkestone 
Gas  and  Coke  Company  and  the  Folkestone  Gas 
Consumers’  Company  has  been  settled.  All  the 
shares  in  the  latter  company  have  been  bought 
up  by  the  old  company,  and  an  offer  baa  been 
made  to  supply  Shorncliffe  Camp  with  gas  at 
Ss.  9d.  per  1,000  ft.,  provided  a specified  quan- 
tity is  token. 

A Wet  Dock  for  Whitehaven. — The  subject 
of  a wet  dock  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Whitehaven,  at 
a special  meeting  of  that  body,  held  last  week. 
Mr.  Coode,  C.E.,  was  present,  having  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  trustees.  Nothing  definite, 
however,  was  arrived  at.  A resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  dock 
should  not  exceed  100,0001. ; and  Mr.  Coode  was 
instructed- to  report  as  to  the  best  site. 

CoPTRiGHT  IN  Works  of  Fine  Art. — A con- 
ference, invited  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  held 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  reference  to  an  endeavour 
to  procure  an  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
copyright  in  works  of  fine  art,  and  especially  in 
engravings.  Mr.  W.  Hawes  presided,  and  Mr. 
Graves,  Mr.  Geo.  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Boydell,  Mr. 
H.  Bohn,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Roberton  Blaine,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Council  will  doubtless  feel  sufficiently  assured 
to  persevere  in  the  prepai’ation  of  a Bill  for  con- 
sideration. 


Terrible  Catastrophe  at  Cronstadt. — A 
few  days  back  fifty -four  lives  were  lost  at  Cron- 
stadt  in  a very  sad  manner.  At  half-past  two  in 
the  morning  a wooden  building,  constructed  on 
Battery  No.  10,  serving  as  a habitation  for  250 
workmen,  took  fire,  and  was  in  a few  moments 
enveloped  in  flames.  There  were  three  doors  to 
the  building,  but  only  one  was  unlocked,  and 
this  opened  inwards.  The  unfortunate  men, 
pressing  forward  in  crowds,  kept  it  closed,  and 
it  had  at  length  to  be  broken  down,  bat  fifty- 
fonr  men  bad  already  perished.  The  rest  were 
rescued  with  great  difficulty. 

Progress  of  the  Post-office.  — In  1864, 
679,084,822  letters  passed  through  the  post, 
being  an  increase  of  37,000,000  over  the  previous 
year  3 and  in  the  same  period  tbo  number  of 
book-packets  and  newspapers  which  were  trans 
mitted  rose  to  over  50,000,000,  or  7,000,000  more 
than  in  1863.  This  increase  was  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  growth  of  population  and  mul- 
tiplication of  houses  throughout  the  country. 
Our  correspondence  with  foreign  nations  also 
continues  rapidly  to  expand.  The  speculative 
mania  of  recent  years  has  added  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Post-office,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  dis- 
tribution of  circulars  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
The  Post-office  Savings  Banks  continue  to 
flourish.  In  London  there  is  1 depositor  to  every 
7 persons  ; in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  1 
to  every  14;  in  Scotland,  1 to  every  17  ; and  in 
Ireland,  1 to  70;  the  average  for  the  whole  king- 
dom being  1 to  15. 

Lighting  up  the  National  Collections. — 
A meeting,  convened  by  the  hon.  secretaries  of 
the  South  London  Committee  of  Museums,  and 
BO  largely  attended  that  the  audience  filled, 
throughout  the  proceedings,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Lambeth  Baths,  was  held  on  Friday  night,  the 
2nd  inst.  Mr.  G.  Murphy  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  chairman  read  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  as  to  certain  objec- 
tions of  the  member  for  Southwark  to  the  intro- 
duction of  lights  into  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery.  Captain  E.  Dresser  Rogers 
moved,  Mr.  T.  W.  Roffey,  vestry-clerk  of  Lam- 
beth, seconded,  and  Messrs.  G.  Thomeloe,  gas 
engineer,  and  Booker  (a  working  man)  spoke  in 
support  of  a resolution  of  hearty  approval  of  the 
past  action  of  the  South  London  committee, 
which  was  carried  without  a single  token  of 
dissentient  feeling.  Tbo  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Allen 
(rector  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark) 
proposed  the  extension  of  the  movement  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  adopted  with 
much  enthusiasm. 


York  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. — The  site  for 
the  exhibition  has  been  determined  upon.  It  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Asylum  field  in  Bootham. 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Engineer’s  S.alary. — 
The  Liverpool  Dock  Board  have  nnanimonsly 
agreed  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Lyster  from 
2,5001,  to  3,5001.  a year. 

York  Minster. — Workmen  are  now  engaged 
in  removing  the  stonework  which  enclosed  the 
communion-table,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 

railing  in  brass-work,  executed  by  the  firm 
that  designed  and  constructed  the  Hereford 
screen. 

St.  David’s  C.^THEDRAt. — The  subscription  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral 
is  progressing  favourably,  and  the  amount  already 
promised  is  over  9,2001.  The  subscription  list 
is  headed  with  a bequest  of  2,0001.  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Trebearne. 

Health  in  Large  Towns. — The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  last  week  was  23  per  1,000  in  London, 
28  in  Edinburgh,  and  27  in  Dablin,  42  in  Liver- 
pool, 33  in  Manchester,  34  in  Salford,  26  in 
Birmingham,  38  in  Leeds,  31  in  Sheffield,  33  in 
Bristol,  33  in  Newcaatle-npon-Tyne,  26  in  Hull, 
and  29  in  Glasgow. 

Co-operation. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-operative 
Society,  it  was  stated  that  the  members  com- 
menced operations  with  1001.  six  yeara  and 
a-half  ago,  and  had  now  a capital  of  nearly 
14,0001.  They  started  with  one  shop  and  fifty 
members;  they  have  now  twelve  shops  and, 
more  than  2,000  members.  The  business  of  the 
past  year  had  exceeded  that  of  1864  by  5,0001. 

The  Birmingham  Gallery  or  Art. — The 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Committee  intend, 
we  hear,  to  open  this  gallery  to  the  public  as 
early  as  possible.  Though,  unfortunately,  the 
town  does  not  possess  many  works  of  art,  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
oulty  by  borrowing  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition.  The  authorities  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  have  agreed  to  contribute. 


For  eonatructiag  new  sewer,  Manor-road,  Bermondsey. 
Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  enrveyor: — 

Eeddin £2,480  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,760  0 0 

Thackeray  & Pearce  1,595  0 0 

Eelly  . 1,460  0 0 

Kent,..  . 1,458  0 0 

Parker  . 1,397  0 0 

For  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Stratford-upon- 
Atod.  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Allen,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied 

Court  £4-46  7 0 

Roberts  & Son 425  0 0 

Price  & Holtom  418  14  0 

J.  & G.  Calloway  (accepted)  395  0 0 

For  new  manufiictoryinDrummond-road,  Bermondsey, 
for  Mr.  James  Peek.  Messrs.  Darison  & Scammell, 
architects : — 

Hill  & KeddeU  £20,2-1-1  0 0 

Brass 19,894  0 0 

Higgs 19,51-i  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  19,616  0 0 

Coleman  19,450  0 0 

Conder  19,399  0 0 

Gammon  19,330  0 0 

Hart  ..  19,120  0 0 

Maeers  19,000  0 0 

Trollope  18,943  0 0 

Munday  18,59*1  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 18,435  0 0 

Dove  18, -430  0 0 

Eider  & Son 18,160  0 0 

For  erecting  a pair  of  villas  at  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Taylor.  Messrs.  Wimble  & Taylor, 
architects : — 

Colls  i Son  ....£3,374  0 0 

Adamson  & Bon  3,300  0 0 

Perry  t Co 3,275  0 0 

Marsland  & Sons 3,175  0 0 

Qulland  & Thompson 2,900  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  and  stables  at  Mor- 
timer, Berks,  for  Captain  Adams.  Messrs.  William  & 
J.  T.  Brown,  architects: — 

Sheppard  £1,136  0 0 

Barnicoat  1.063  0 0 

Dodd  . 1,059  0 0 

Strong 1,026  0 0 

For  two  detached  villas  for  Mr.  John  Peache,  Seven 
Oaks,  Kent.  Mr.  H.  Cronk,  architect : — 

Eyder £3.565  0 0 

Stevens  3,350  0 0 

Yates  . 2.058  0 0 

Hoadley 2,890  0 0 

Wiltshire  2,875  0 0 

Potter  - 2,860  0 0 


Liebig  on  Ventilation. — Liebig  suggests 
that  in  close  rooms  and  on  ship-board  deficient 
ventilation  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  use 
of  hydrate  of  lime.  Eighteen  or  twenty  pounds 
of  slaked  lime  will  absorb  38  or  39  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  be  immediately 
replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  air  entering 
through  the  crevices.  There  is  nothing  verynew 
in  this  suggestion,  however. 

Drainage  of  Oxford. — With  regard  to  the 
drainage  of  Oxford,  a matter  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  live  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames, 
Mr.  Bazalgette  has  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a main  outfall  sewer  of  6 ft.  diameter, 
just  below  Sandford  Lock,  and  that  the  drainage 
should  be  carried  to  Walton  Well,  where  it  can 
be  made  to  flow  over  the  land  to  the  old  channel 
of  the  river  by  gravitation,  or  be  diverted  to  the 
main  outfall  sewer  by  a branch  drain. 

Steam  Fire-engines. — Last  week  a trial  of 
steam  fire-engines,  by  Messrs.  Merryweather, 
took  place  at  the  Surrey  Canal,  in  presence 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  per- 
formance of  the  largest  engine,  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  “ Sutherland,”  which 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  International  Con- 
test, Crystal  Palace,  1863,  was  astonishing, 
projecting  a jet  of  water,  of  6 in.  circumference, 
in  the  air  338  ft.  This  engine  is  the  " Ports- 
mouth,” and  is  purchased  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  service  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  B.  C 


F.  B.-C.  N.-T.  K.-T.  O.-F.  C.-G.  8.-.I.  0.  N.  R.-J.  O’N.- 
A.  D.— 0.  R.  R.-R  (we  seldom  Ulustmte  detifns  not  to  be  executed). 
— T.  L.  J.  (it  would  bo  dlfflcnlt  to  meke  such  aa  arrangement  safe).— 
W.  P.  (next  week).— M.  0.  T.  (ditto), -H.  I.  W.  (dltto).-J.  R (a  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held,  when  he  can  state  hia  views).— B.  B.  (no  reason  to 
doQbt  the  correclnesa  of  the  amount  stated).— A.  & P.  (to>  late). 

We  are  ci-mpelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  most  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

XOTE  -The  responsibUlly  of  signed  articles,  and  papsrs  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi, 
nary,  Belfast.  Mr,  John  O'Neill,  architect: — 

McLaughlin  & Harvey  £6,-t68  6 10 

Ross...  . 6,900  0 0 

McAnley 6,870  0 0 

Connor  A Son  6,840  0 0 

Wtuphy  6,295  3 2 

Byrne  (accepted) 5,090  0 0 

For  a detached  residence  in  London-road,  Enfield.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  W, 
Broadbridge  : — 

Woodward £2,300  0 0 

Rivett 
Bell  & S< 

Webb  & Sons 
Colls  & Son 
Patman,  Brothers 
Fuirhead 
Cushing 


"VrEWSPAPERS 

COX  A WYM 


and  MAGAZINES.  ■ 


WYMAN,  Printora  of  " THE  BUILDER,”  and 

other  Fint-vlau  Fublicallona,  beg  to  call  tbe  attention  of  I’roprieton 
of  New^papen  and  Petlodlcait  to  the  unusual  FaclltUes  thotr  Esta- 
'l(hment  presents  for  the  production  of  the  above  class  of  Work, 
itb  regnlanty  and  In  the  best  stylo.— Llucolu's  lua  Steam  Frlntiag 
orks,  74-75,  Great  Qoeen-itreet,  W.C. 


HE  ART-JOURNAL.- 


TP  Price  Se.  Sd.  Monihly. 

LINE  ENOEAVINQa  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

1.  J.  B.  HERBERT,  R.A.— Susaonsh.  eugraved  by  B.  BOURNE. 

IL  T.  WBBSTER.R.A.— Spring,  engraved  by  PELEE. 

Ill  W.  W.  STORY.— A Sibyl,  e-igraved  by  E W.  sroDAET. 

THE  LITERARY  CONTKlBUTIONa 

I.  JOHN  EU8K1N,  M.A.— Tbe  Ceatue  of  Aelaia 

3,  W,  P.  BAYLEY.- Visits  to  the  Paradise  of  Artists. 

3.  WILLIAM  CHAFFERS,  F.S  A.— Saxon,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 

E>riy  Venetian  Glass,  with  IS  specimeus. 

4.  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.9.A.— Ancient  Brooches  and  Dre>i  Fasten- 

ings, with  18  examples. 

6.  6.  C.  Hall,  F.&A.  aod  Mrs.  8,  C,  nALL.—Eobert  Southey,  wllh 
SillnstratioDS. 

6.  HENRY  BUaW,  F.S.A.— Illuminated  Drawings. 

7.  MRS  8.  C.  UaLL.— Frederic*  Bremer:  a Mem-iir. 

8.  James  DAFFOBNE. -John  Baptist  Ma-ou  (Belgian  Artist),  with 

Copies  from  3 of  bis  works. 

9.  CHARLES  BoUTELL,  M.A.— Architectural  Restorations. 

10.  Child-avugs,  with  S engravings. 

II.  W.  Ewart  Gladstone  on  Greek  Art. 

IS.  Pb-.to- Belief  Printing. 

13.  Fem«le  AttUu'  Society  ;— Exhibition. 

14.  The  Kensiuelon  Portrait  Bxblbiilun. 

15.  The  lace  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  Ac.  Ac. 

London:  VIRTUE  A CO.  26.  Ivy-]\ne. 
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What  the  Wild  Waves  are  Saying  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

VERYBODT  remembers 
what  Doaglas  Jerrold  said 
in  reference  to  the  English 
pen  chant  for  celebrating 
every  event  by  a public 
dinner.  “ If  an  earthquake 
■were  to  engulph  England 
to-morrow,”  said  tho  wit, 
“ th  e Engl  ish  would  manage 
to  meet  and  dine  some- 
where, just  to  celebrate  the 
event.”  The  remark  made 
to  ns  by  a friend  at  Vent- 
nor  recalled  to  mind  Jer- 
rold’s  joke.  Alluding  to 
the  gradual  and  certain  in- 
roads that  the  sea  is 
making  on  the  southern 
side  of  “ The  Garden  Isle,”  and 
move  particularly  at  Ventnor, 
our  friend  jocosely  said, — “ Well, 
you  need  not  be  surprised,  when 
next  you  come  over,  to  see  us 
all  perched  on  top  of  St.  Boni- 
face Down!”  St.  Boniface 
Down  is  a hill  rising  800  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ; and,  as  Ventnor 
lies  immediately  at  its  base,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Inhabitants  would  make  for  St.  Boniface  in  any 
lemergency  of  the  kind.  For  the  sake,  at  least, 
'of  the  suffering  multitudes  who  annually  betake 
ithemselves  to  that  delightful  resort,  in  quest 
'of  that  health  which  has  been  denied  them  else- 
Iwhere,  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  no  such  dire 
'Calamity  may  befal  the  English  lladeira.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  to  bo  concealed  that  there  are  signs 
fof  regret  and  insecurity,  if  not  of  alarm,  in  Vent- 
mor  at  the  present  moment.  The  sea  is  nearer 
)to  St.  Boniface,  and,  consequently,  nearer  to  tho 
)l;own  of  Ventnor  than  it  was  formerly.  And  it 
:is  advancing. 

The  history  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight  furnishes 
Abundant  proof  that  a mightier  conqueror  than 
ithe  Romans  has  sot  foot  on  its  shores.  Neptune 
ahas  taken  possessions  that  can  never  be  re- 
jgained.  The  islanders  are  being  invaded  by  tho 
[great  sea-king,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
Able  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  well-known 
itJndercliff  itself  is  the  result  of  a succession  of 
ilandslips  from  the  chalk  downs  above.  The 
^lUndercliff,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
i'Bonchurch  to  Blackgang  Chine,  a distance  of 
About  seven  miles  along  the  coast,  consists  of  a 
isories  of  shelves  or  terraces  of  chalk,  sandstone, 
land  rock,  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile 
lin  breadth,  and  six  miles  in  length,  gradually 
sloping  towards  tho  sea,  and  ending  in  an 
sesplanade  generally  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  in  height 
Above  tho  tide.  This  extensive  alteration  was 
(occasioned  by  what  is  termed  blue  slipper,  a 
every  soft  substratum  full  of  springs,  gradually 
tunderraining  tho  upper  sandstone.  It  is  con- 
ijectured  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  landslip 
(occurred  more  than  1,000  years  ago ; but  the 
^undermining  process  is  still  going  on  in  those 
'portions  of  the  cliff  nearest  the  sea,  though,  of 
(course,  on  a far  less  gigantic  scale.  At  the 
aeastem  end  of  the  cliff,  the  land  between  the 
esea-cliff  and  the  pathway  was  recently  swept 
vaway,  and  may  now  be  seen  lying  in  confused 
amasses  on  tho  beach.  The  great  landslip  at 
liEast  End,  near  Bonchurch,  one  of  the  grandest 


sights  in  the  island,  was  the  result  of  two  land- 
slips, one  in  1810,  of  thirty  acres ; the  other, 
eight  years  afterwards,  of  fifty  acres.  It  is  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  Undercliff,  sheltered  as 
it  is  from  all  violent  winds  by  the  lofty  downs 
above,  that  gives  Ventnor,  according  to  Sir 
James  Clark,  its  superiority  as  a resort  for 
invalids  suffering  from  chest  complaints.  One 
odd  consequence  of  the  precipitous  and  broken 
nature  of  the  Undercliff  is,  that  in  going  to 
many  of  tho  houses,  you  ascend  a flight  of  steps 
to  reach  the  front  door,  while,  if  you  wish  to 
enter  by  the  rear  of  the  house,  you  will  have  to 
descend  a corresponding  flight.  In  tho  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  small  fort  at  Sandown,  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.,  was  removed,  the  sea  having 
threatened  to  swallow  up  its  ” porter  and  three 
gunners,”  with  its  “ eleven  pieces  of  brass  and 
iron  ordnance,”  its  ” firkin  of  powder  and 
seventy-eight  hagbuts,”  its  “chest  of  bows  and 
arrows,”  and  other  formidable  armament. 
“The  remains  of  its  foundations,”  says  an  old  ^ 
writer,  “ are  sometimes  to  be  seen  when  tho  | 
tide  is  out,  especially  after  a high  spring  flood.” 
It  is  said  that  the  old  fort  stood  no  less  than 
1,000  ft.  further  into  the  sea  than  the  present 
fort,  and  nearer  to  the  now  demolished  Royal 
Heath  Villa,  where  John  Wilkes  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  To  the  south-east  of  the  neat 
little  village  of  Berabridge  may  be  noticed  a large 
bed  of  rock,  called  Bembridge  Ledge,  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  tide  washing  the  upper  por- 
tions of  tho  cliff  away.  On  this  ledge  the  ship  ■ 
Henry  Arlington  was  wrecked  thirty  years  ago. 
Once  upon  a time,  long  after  tho  Isle  of  Wight 
had  ceased  to  bo  Vectis,  and  Bradiug  had  ceased 
to  be  its  capital,  Brading  Haven  was  a spacious 
green  pastui'e,  where  kine  were  wont  to  graze. 
When  wo  saw  it,  the  haven  presented  a super- 
ficial area  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres 
of  water,  with  one  or  two  small  ci'afcs  floating  on 
I its  bosom — a very  picturesque  picture  as  seen 
from  Brading  Downs.  At  low  water,  its  appear- 
ance is  widely  different.  Then  you  see  nothing 
but  a broad  expanse  of  mud,  with  tho  river  Yar 
winding  its  muddy  way  like  a great  eel  down  to 
the  sea.  Various  but  futile  attempts,  it  is  said, 
have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land.  Every 
visitor  to  Freshwater  has  seen  the  Needles  which 
form  the  norlhern  point  of  Scratchell’s  Bay. 
There  ai’e  three  rocks  so  called — huge,  misshapen 
masses  of  glittering  chalk  towering  amid  tho  blue 
waters,  “ like  the  pillars  of  some  unfinished 
temple.”  These  rocks  are  white,  but  black  at 
their  bases,  and  curiously  streaked  throughout 
with  blue  strata  of  flints.  In  the  sun  they  have 
the  appearance  of  striped  silk.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  once  formed  the  original 
headland  ; but  the  sea,  asserting  its  power,  has 
isolated  them  from  the  mainland,  and  fashioned 
them  into  their  present  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  tho  spiral 
rock,  from  which  these  rude  giant  columns  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  name,  fell  with  a 
tremendous  roar  and  a concussion  that  was  felt 
all  over  the  island.  This  rock,  which  was  120 
ft.  high,  was  known  among  seamen  by  the  un- 
lucky name  of  Lot’s  Wife.  A lighthouse,  built 
in  1858,  stands  on  Needles  Point,  70U  ft.  above 
the  level  of  tho  sea.  It  is  mounted  with  ten 
Argand  lamps,  and  ten  plated  reflectors,  whoso 
light  is  visible  eleven  leagues  oft’.  The  term, 
“ iron-bound  coast,”  does  not  apply  to  tho  Isle  of 
Wight,  whatever  applicability  it  may  have  to 
other  of  the  sea  coasts  of  the  kingdom.* 

Bub  let  us  return  and  hear  what  the  wild 
waves  have  been  saying  more  recently  at 
Ventnor.  If  their  story  be  not  so  poetical  or 


* Nor,  strictly  speaking,  does  the  phrase  apply  to  the 
“white  cliila  of  Albiou."  tVoreadin  last  week’s  paper 
lhat,  as  a consequence  of  the  recent  Btum  and  severe 
gales,  the  viuleiico  of  the  sea  has  consideiably  eii- 
croauhed  upon  the  slip  of  laud  which  oomiects  the  eastern 
clill'wiih  tho  remftiuder  of  the  sca-lroutage  at  Dover. 
The  whole  of  the  promeLude  has  disappeared,  and  a semi- 
circular inroad  has  been  made  upon  the  carnage- vvay. 


romantic  in  its  character  as  that  already  given, 
it  may  have  a more  practical  importance  and 
application.  Ventnor,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
mere  village,  “unknown,  unhonoured,  and  un- 
sung.” It  consisted  of  only  a few  huts,  and  its 
visitors  must  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
The  spiritual  wants  of  the  place  were  not 
large  enough  to  support  a church,  while  its 
spiritual  wants  of  another  sort  were  satisfied 
with  one  public-house.  Bub  Ventnor  rose  one 
morning  and  found  herself  famous.  The  highest 
medical  authority  in  the  land  gave  the  opinioil 
that  tho  climate  of  Ventnor  was  superior  to 
that  of  Torquay,  or  any  other  place  on  the  south 
coast.  The  fortune  of  Ventnor  was  made.  Year 
after  year  the  picturesque  terraces  of  the  Under- 
cliff were  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  and  the 
town  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  population  : 
Ventnor  is  now  a bustling  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants, It  has  six  places  of  public  worship, 
six  hotels,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  tho  age.  Of 
the  luxuries  of  the  season,  it  has  perhaps  mcpre 
[ than  most  other  places.  The  Venlnorians  are, 
naturally,  very  proud  of  Ventnor.  They  will 
almost  persuade  you  into  tho  belief  that  pre- 
mature death  is  a thing  frnkuown  in  the  place. 
The  inhabitants  all  die  of  that  rarest  of  diseases 
elsewhere,  extreme  old  age, — provided  they  do 
not  fall  over  one  of  the  clifl's.  However,  it  is 
only  proper  to  state,  what  must  be  pretty 
generally  known,  that  the  average  death-rate  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
' watering-place.  And  Ventnor  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  recent  schemes  projected,  and  partly  carried 
into  effect  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
were  a pier  and  jetty,  or  breakwater.  The 
undertaking,  we  are  soriy  to  say,  has  proved  a 
sad  failure,  and  the  money, — the  enormous  sum  of 
100,0001., — has  been  literally  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  a number  of 
persons  in  Ventnor,  who  look  upon  the  schemeas  a 
mistake.  Both  pier  and  breakwater  are  of  wood, 
large  piles  of  timber  being  driven  into  the  beach, 
and  floored  over  with  strong  planks  in  the  usual 
style  of  wooden  piers.  The  interstices  are  filled 
up  with  stones  to  strengthen  the  foundation. 
The  pier  is  built  in  the  form  of  a curve,  tend" 
ing  towards  tho  breakwater,  a sufficient 
entrance  being  left  for  the  admittance  of  small 
vessels  into  a basia  which  an'swers  for  tRe 
harbour.  Stout  as  tho  pier  looks,  it  has 
proved  altogether  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
insidious  waters.  In  one  of  its  fits  of  tem- 
pestuous wrath,  the  sea  has  started  nearly  every 
timber,  twisting  its  iron  bolts  and  bars,  as  a 
child  might  twist  a pin,  and  ripping  up  and 
coiling  its  zinc  parapet  as  if  it  were  parchment. 
There  it  stands,  a complete  wreck,  and  fitting 
monument  of  somebody’s  want  of  judgment.  The 
breakwater,  not  being  exposed  broadside  to  the 
full  force  of  tho  sea,  as  is  tho  pier,  has  not  suf- 
fered to  tho  same  extent.  But  the  damage 
done  does  not  rest  here.  Certain  excavations 
made  for  the  formation  of  the  pier  and  harbour 
disturbed  or  undermined  the  foundation  of  a 
chalk  cliff  which  overhangs  tho  harbour.  The 
result  was  a landslip ; and  tho  consequence  of 
that,  again,  has  been  the  ruination  of  a row  of 
handsome  and  comparatively  new  villas  situated 
on  the  summit  of  this  clifi’.  These  villas,  lately 
comfortable  dwellings,  arc  now  tenantless  ruins, 
rent  from  top  to  bottom,  as.  if  they  had  been 
torn  apart.  One  villa  only  has  escaped,  but  how 
long  it  may  remain  intact  is  a (juestion,  since 
the  gable  end  of  another  fell  to  the  ground  not  a 
fortnight  ago.  Of  the  treacherous  nature  of 
some  portions  of  the  Uodercliff  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  men 
were  engaged  in  “ shoniig”  with  stones  a part 
of  one  of  the  lower  terraces  which  had  given 
way.  The  soil  had  the  colour  of  Fuller’s  earth, 
and  looked  as  unstable  as  sand. 

What  more  apt  illustration  of  change  than  the 
weathercock  ? What  changes  like  the  weather?— 
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wLat  so  fair  to-day,  what  so  foal  yesterday  ? 
This  is  true  of  even  Yeutnor  weather.  There 
we  were  in  the  English  Jladeira  in  the  middle 
of  bleak  and  bare  January ; but  not  bleak  and 
bare  here.  The  sea  is  not  like  glass,  and  is  less 
like  a mirror ; but  its  tiny  waves  dance  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  and  chase  and  tumble  over  each 
other  like  children  playing  at  catch  ! A group 
of  fair  islanders  are  instituting  a vigorous  search 
among  the  shingle  for  ” Isle  of  Wight  dia- 
monds.” Eoses  are  actually  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air;  and -have  wo  not  just  left  a pleasant 
parlour,  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  myrtle,  hya- 
cinths, and  “ sweet-scented  stocks  ? ” The  trees 
have  not  lost  their  leaves,  and  the  miles  of  ivy 
hedgerows  testify  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  soil.  There  is  hardly  a breath  of  wiud  to 
disturb  the  smoke  which  is  curling  languidly 
to  the  clear  blue  sky  from  a score  of  villas.  This 
is  surely  summer  in  winter.  The  pier  lying  there, 
like  a stranded  ship,  presents  a strange  contrast 
to  the  calm  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  so  snnny 
a spot  could  ever  be  visited  by  “ the  fmy  of  the 
elements.”  Yet  here  were  unmistakable  proofs 
of  an  angry  sea,  and  a terrible  storm.  Those 
tiny  waves,  glittering  in  the  sun,  may  to-morrow 
grow  into  black  foaming  breakers,  sweeping 
over  the  pier,  and  making  the  shingle  rattle 
against  tlio  bathing  coaches,  or  tossing  it  like 
hail  on  to  the  esplanade — “the  shingle,”  as  was 
explained  to  us  with  much  gravity  by  a sea- 
faring individual,  “being  a moveable  body, 
acted  upon  both  by  wind  aud  water.”  These 
shingles,  which  have  done  so  much  injury  to  the 
shores  on  this  side  of  the  island,  have  a curious 
histoiy.  Sixty  years  ago  the  beach  at  Ventnor, 
was  covered  with  a beautiful  smooth  sand.  There 
were  no  shingles  east  of  Rocken-end,  about  five 
miles  distant.  Kow  they  entirely  cover  the 
shore  from  that  place  to  Bonchurch,  and  extend 
to  Freshwater  in  the  opposite  direction.  They 
have  been  carried  eastwards  by  the  tides,  which 
are  said  to  be  more  rapid  hero  than  formerly, 
owing  probably  to  the  wearing  away  of  many 
points  of  land  and  rocks  that  projected  into  the 
sea,  and  defended  these  creeks  along  the  shore. 
During  the  recent  violent  storms,  a large 
island  of  shingles,  several  acres  in  extent, 
was  driven  up  to  tho  west  of  the  Needles. 
The  shingles  or  pebbles  consist  of  rounded 
silicions  fragments,  about  tho  size  of  b.mns. 
They  are  of  a great  v.ariety  of  colours,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those 
known  as  Isle  of  Wight  diamonds.  Ilowover,  it 
is  tbe  absence  of  shingle  at  Sandovi’n  and  Shank- 
lin,  that  has  made  these  charming  spots  superior 
to  Yeutnor  for  sea-bathing.  In  tho  interests  of 
visitors,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  tlicm- 
selves,  we  must  here  allude  to  a matter  about 
which  we  heard  a good  deal  of  complaint  from 
Tarious  quarters.  We  mean  the  accumulation 
of  seaweed  on  the  beach.  Cart-loads  of  this 
article,  carried  in  by  springtides,  now  lie  rotting 
within  a few  feet  of  the  favourite  promenade  of 
visitors.  Tho  smell  during  our  visit  was  most 
offensive,  and  we  are  told  that  in  wanner 
weather  it  is  ten  times  worse.  This  detestable 
odour  arises  of  course  from  the  fact  that  tho 
weed  is  not  gi'Owing,  and  that  the  water  laves  it 
only  at  spring  tides.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
utilize  it?  Seaweed,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
valuable  manure  for  land.  What  objeclions 
there  may  be  to  its  being  so  used  by  the  Yent- 
nor  agriculturists,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  at  all  events,  if  the  sea  will,  in 
this  instance,  turn  sanitary  commissioner,  and 
carry  the  rubbish  away  again.  Meantime  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  place,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
people  have  begun  to  feel  it. 

Since  a pier  is  a boon  to  Brighton,  and  Rams- 
gate, and  Eydc,  and  almost  every  watering- 
place,  there  is  no  need  to  argue  that  a pier 
would  bo  an  advantage  to  Yentnor.  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  the  erection  most  be  a 
stone  one,  and  granite,  if  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Isle,  her  public  works  have  not 
been  particularly  successful.  Speaking  of  tlie 
new  pier  at  Ryde,  a local  writer  says, — “The 
new  pier  was  commenced  by  a company  called 
the  Stokes  Bay  Railway  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Ferry  Company.  This  afterwards  merged  into 
the  Ryde  Quay  Company.  Altogether  their 
proceedings  were  enveloped  in  ‘ Egyptian  dark- 
ness.’ They  can-ied  on  tbe  works  to  the  present 
state,  and  then  mysleriously  stopped,  probably 
for  lack  of  means,  as  well  as  lack  of  power.  On 
the  whole,  the  works  are  no  improvement  to  the 
town  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view.” 

At  Ashey  Down,  between  Ryde  and  New- 
church,  are  the  waterworks  erected  in  185-1-,  “ at 


a ruinous  cost,  by  the  over -zealous  and  mis- 
guided Ryde  commissioncr.s,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  warnings  given  them  at  the  time 
by  persons  whoso  opinions,  to  say  tho  least, 
should  have  had  an  impartial  hearing.”  Our 
present  interest  being  more  particularly  in 
Ventnor,  wo  hope  that  tho  mistake  made  there 
may  soon  be  rectified  by  tho  erection  of  a pier 
that  shall  be  a service  as  well  as  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  What  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  generally,  applies  especially  to 
Ventnor  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  calls  it, — 
“ That  beautiful  island  which  ho  who  once  sees 
never  forgets,  through  whatever  p.art  of  the 
wide  world  his  future  path  may  lead  him.” 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON 
ROOFS. 

We  have  occasionally  to  record  disasters  of 
more  or  less  severity  occurring  during  theerection 
of  iron  roofs.  Not  long  ago  a portion  of  tbe 
Ludgate-hill  Station  roof  fell  in ; and  still  later 
we  bear  of  tho  fall  of  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
London-road  Station  at  Manchester,  of  which  we 
give  further  particulars  in  our  present  number. 
The  latter  accident  was  of  a somewhat  unusually 
grave  character.  No  less  than  thirty  men  en- 
gaged at  the  time  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  roof  accoropauied  it  in  its  disastrons  fall, 
two  of  them  being  killed,  and  many  of  the  entire 
number  dangerously  hurt.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  does  it  appear  that  tho  accident  could  be 
attributed  to  want  of  skill  or  knowledge  so  far 
as  the  designs  of  the  respective  roofs  were  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  in  most  cases  where  iron  is 
employed  in  any  structure,  a very  considerable 
margin  is  allowed  in  excess  of  tbe  required 
strength.  The  improper  fixing,  however,  of  a 
few  ties  or  struts  tends  largely  towards  decreasing 
the  general  stability  of  such  structures,  and 
deranges  all  the  precautions  and  calculations  of 
the  engineer.  It  is,  obvious,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  properly  and 
safely  carrying  out  the  construction  of  roofs  is 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  a responsible  and 
well-qualified  clerk  of  works,  and  one  who  is 
known  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  tho  final 
and  satisfactoiy  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
A n iron  roof  is  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  masonry  upon  which  it  rests, 
as  was  evinced  some  time  ago  in  the  fall  of  the 
station-roof  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 

]\rany  instances  of  the  falling  in  of  roofs  may 
bo  fairly  attributed  to  the  character  of  tho  ma- 
sonry,— not  that  this  is  in  every  case  of  doubtful 
quality,  but  becau-se  tho  part  it  plays  in  having 
to  sustain  permanently  a very  heavy  dead-weight 
is  likely  to  be  to  some  extent  overlooked  by  an 
inexperienced  ironwork  contractor. 

In  tbe  Exhibition  of  1S62  tho  walls  were  in 
danger  of  being  thrust  out  by  tho  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  roof ; and  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  record  of  that  Exhibition 
by  Mr.  Hollingshead,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  after -precautions,  to  prevent  this  occur- 
rence from  actually  taking  place. 

Strong  ii-on  braces  were  anchored  to  the 
foundation  of  tho  inner  columns  of  the  galleries, 
and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  outer 
columns,  and  thus  the  thrust  of  the  roof  was 
effectually  counteracted.  This  vertical  cross- 
bracing  was  repeated  at  every  100  ft.,  or  fourth 
bay  5 and,  by  introducing  horizontal  diagonal 
bracing  under  the  roof-ilats,  they  were  turned 
into  deep  horizontal  girders,  supported  at  two 
ends  by  tho  braced  columns. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Bilbao  Station  roof,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  masonry  portion  of  the 
structure  had  not  been  allowed  to  become  suiTi- 
ciently  consolidated,  taking  into  account  the 
quality  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  possess, 
to  admit  of  its  being  safely  encumbered  with 
tbe  weight  of  the  roofing  or  covering  in. 

Apart  from  tho  causes  already  suggested, 
however,  as  leading  to  the  untimely  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  fatal  giving  way  of  roofs,  there 
are  others  which  may  be  attributed  to  tho 
quality  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  super- 
structure. 

No  want  is  more  deprecated  by  engineers  of 
the  present  day  than  that  of  a thoroughly  trust- 
worthy iron  or  steel.  The  want  of  a good 
quality  of  iron  which  should,  to  be  serviceable, 
always  possess  the  same  character,  in  however 
various  and  extensive  quantities  it  may  be  sup- 
plied, is  already  beginning  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  general  employment  of  steel. 

Standing  apart  as  au  almost  new  and  inde- 
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pendent  style  of  architecture,  we  may  now  see 
various  aud  extensive  buildings,  with  scarcely 
any  masonry  whatever  attached  to  them.  In 
many  cases  where  masonry  is  employed,  it 
manifestly  holds  only  a subordinate  relation  to 
tbe  moi’e  important  features  of  the  structure. 
Iron  is,  moreover,  beginning  to  bo  very  largely 
used  in  general  aud  household  architecture. 
The  new  Pimlico  Wheel  Works,  for  example, 
which  have  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  works,  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  aro  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  iron. 

In  smaller  buildings  and  in  dwelliug-bouses 
the  adoption  of  iron  is  becoming  general  at  those 
parts  wl  ere  heavy  weights  rest  or  great  lateral 
strain  has  to  be  borne.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  a series  of  carefully  made  experiments  that  a 
sudden  strain  upon  a bar  of  wrought-iron  shows 
a loss  of  strength  in  the  metal  of  18’5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  what  it  will  endure  under  a 
gradual  strain.  A still  more  curious  result  has 
attended  some  similai*  experiments  made  upon 
cast-iron.  It  is  yet,  in  all  probability,  a very 
prevalent  opinion  that  cast-iron  for  some  pur- 
poses may  be  more  suitable  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  to  possess  greater  rigidity, 
although  it  may  be  known  not  to  possess  the 
ultimate  strength  of  wrought-iron.  This  is,  how- 
ever, proved  to  have  been  a fallacy.  The  relative 
compressibility  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  under 
tbe  same  load  shows  that  cast-iron  may  bo  com- 
pressed at  this  uniform  load  to  double  the  extent 
of  wrought-iron.  The  numerous  and  important 
improvements  which  have  lately  been  made, 
however,  in  the  mixing  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  in  its  ready  assumption  of  the  properties  of 
steel,  are  opening  the  way  to  a new  and  untrodden 
industry.  Experiments  have  lately  been  made 
at  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  testing  works  in  Southwark, 
upon  some  samples  of  steel  which  Messrs.  Ordish 
and  Lb  Feuvre  designed  to  use  in  some  portions 
of  the  new  suspension-bridge  they  are  erecting 
over  tbe  Moldau  in  Prague.  The  results  of 
theso  experiments  have  proved  in  every  way- 
satisfactory. 

This  undertaking,  in  connexion  with  tho  em- 
ployment of  tho  harder  and  lighter  metals,  will 
be  regarded  with  much  interest,  as  it  afl'orda  the 
first  example  of  any  work  of  magnitude  in  which 
steel  will  have  been  actually  employed.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  superstructure  of  large  roofs  and 
its  more  extended  use  in  the  wider  fields  of 
engineering  may  be  expected  speedily  to  follow. 

The  metal  upon  which  these  experiments  were 
made  is  termed  Howell’s  homogeneous  roet^l.  Its 
elasticity  is  such  that  a bar  only  10  ft.  loug, 
elongated  8^  in.,  and  bore  tho  extraordinary 
strain  of  41  tons  per  square  inch,  allowing  tho 
safest  working  strain  ever  yet  attained,  of  2t3  tons 
per  square  inch,  at  which  strain  there  was  no 
permanent  set.  Wrought-iron  is  known  to  be 
almost  entirely  infusible,  but  when  cut  into 
scraps  and  put  in  a crucible  along  with  5 or  6 
ounces  of  charcoal  to  every  40  lb.  of  metal,  it 
will  fuse  at  a high  heat  and  become  exceedingly 
tough  aud  strong.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
Shortridgp,  Howell,  & Co.’s  homogeneous  metal  is 
made.  In  comparison  with  experiments  on 
wrought-iron,  it  resulted  that  weight  for  weight 
homo-metal  possesses  more  thau  double  tho 
strength  and  tenacity  of  tho  best  wrougbt-iron, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  will 
eventually  be  very  largely  employed. 

Among  the  more  extraordinary  innovations 
upon  modem  styles  of  engiueei’ing  and  architec- 
ture, as  more  especially  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs,  is  that  of  tho  new  Midland  Railway 
Terminus  about  to  be  erected  in  St.  Pancras,  of 
which  we  have  given  some  particulars.  With 
the  exception  of  the  eonstniction  of  tho  vaults, 
which  will  alone  form  a stupendous  work  in 
masonry,  tho  whole  of  the  station  and  roof  will 
be  of  iron.  The  length  of  the  station  will  bo 
690  ft.,  with  a clear  span  in  width  of  240  ft.  The 
side  walls  will  play  no  part  whatever  in  sustain- 
ing the  roof,  and  are  built  outside  it,  hiding  that 
portion  of  the  iron  work  which  shows  just  the 
commencement  of  tho  spring  of  the  iron  main 
riba  from  tbe  ground.  With  tbe  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  new  Cannon-street  Station,  there  is 
an  ever-present  inherent  danger  in  iron  arched 
roofs  resting  on  side  walls,  for  unless  the  walla 
are  made  exceedingly  costly  and  massive,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cannon-street  Station,  they  aro 
likely  to  affect  the  stability  and  set  of  tbe  super- 
structure. It  is,  therefore,  more  judicious  to 
construct  them  altogether  of  iron,  where  this  can 
be  economically  carried  out  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  design.  In  the  case  of  the 
roof  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  a novel  and  inge- 
nious design  was  effected  to  divert  the  lateral 
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arnst  of  tho  roof,  which  superseded  the  use  of 
e vertical  cross-bracing,  as  introduced  to  stay 
e walls  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  1862. 
'The  thrust  of  the  arched  roof  is  conveyed  by 
0 buttresses  to  the  second-tier  columns,  which 
e strongly  secured  to  the  small  arched-roof 
irders,  and  connected  at  the  bottom  to  the  first- 
>r  columns.  This  arrangement  causes  a trans- 
3rse  strain  on  tho  columns,  to  resist  which  they 
6 made  thicker  on  the  sides  exposed  to  this 
I’ain. 

iThe  first-tier  columns  are  again  firmly  con- 
acted  to  the  transverse  bracket-girders  at  the 
•P,  and  to  girders  under  tho  floor-level.  A 
;opcr  examination  of  tho  iron  portion  of  the 
tn'blin  Exhibition  would  ofter  an  important 
ndy  to  those  engaged  in  iron  architecture,  as 
30st  of  the  engineering  details  are  of  an  altogo- 
rer  new  and  interesting  character. 


SENNA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

’There  is  perhaps  not  one  branch  of  the 
!ieral  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  in  the  Kaiser- 
!icU  an  der  Wien,  as  the  Viennese  call  the 
nmperial  city  on  the  Danube,”  that  has  made 
aeater  advances  during  the  last  twenty  years 
mn  'architecture.  The  political  revolution  of 
1^48  was  accompanied  by  a social  one.  After 
6 conclusion  of  the  thirty  years’  war  the 
;ococo  style,  as  practised  by  Martinelli,  Fischer 
in  Erlach,  and  Lucas  Hildebrandt,  became  a 
cvourite,  as  is  visible  from  the  palaces,  churches, 
Id  other  public  buildings  of  that  period  still 
atant.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
[?le  of  architecture  reverted  to  the  classical,  of 
mch  the  great  protagonist  was  Peter  von 
)bbili,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Imperial 
luademy  of  Arts  and  Court  Architect,  who 
ifligned  and  executed  the  severe  Burg-Thor, 

; b Temple  of  Theseus  in  the  Volksgarten  (an 
.act  copy  of  its  prototype  at  Athens),  and  other 
kildings  of  that  class.  His  successor  inclined 
ore  to  the  Jesuitical  style,  but  it  was  the  great 
i litical  storm  of  18-18  that  has  had  the  largest 
ifluence  on  the  taste  of  the  Viennese  for  archi- 
tctural  beauty.  This  was  first  displayed  by 
papending  the  building  of  the  Lerchenfeld 
iLurch  and  then  completing  it  in  the  Roman- 
[ique  style.  In  consequence  of  the  new  politi- 
d organisation  of  the  monarchy  fresh  life  and 
ogour  were  instilled  into  tho  public  mind  at 
(denna,  requiring  more  air  and  space  for  their 
1 11  development,  and  this  was  most  easily  ob- 
nined  by  removing  the  old  and  useless  ram- 
[trts  and  bastions  surrounding  tho  inner  city, 
liid  filling  up  the  moat  that  had  not  been  filled 
tEth  water  since  the  last  wars  with  Turkey  and 
3 0 threatened  siege  of  Vienna  by  barbarous 
isiatic  hordes.  When  that  danger  passed 
■aray,  the  moat  was  cultivated  as  gardcn- 
jround  and  planted  with  stately  rows  of  poplars 
itab  in  course  of  time  had  reared  their  heads 
r above  tho  level  of  the  glacis,  and  were 
learly  on  a line  of  height  with  the  lofty  bastions 
it-at  frowned  over  them. 

B By  these  means  alone  was  it  possible  to  gain 
clch  a noble  area  as  tho  eighteen  millions  of 
Diuare  feet  (equal  to  about  41-1  English  acres), 
did  that,  too,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
lihich  is  surrounded  by  its  thirty- four  extensive 
biburbs,  that  have  been  made  available  for 
iliilding  purposes.  A new  quarter  has  sprung 
, ),  containing  many  spacious  streets,  the  prin- 
lapal  one  of  which  is  the  Ring-strasse,  with  a 
igngth  of  13,000  ft.,  and  a uniform  width  of 
0!O  ft.  Wo  directed  attention  to  this  movement, 
did  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  buildings  in 
nr  papers  “Going  Along”  (vol.  xxii.).*  As 
3 le  land  was  all  Government  property,  the 
npiperor  has,  no  doubt,  made  a successful  specu- 
liction,  for  the  ground  has  been  sold  at  enormous 
icrices  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
asssed  that  his  Majesty  has  behaved  very  libe- 
llJly,  having  given  away  to  the  municipality, 
idid  other  corporate  bodies,  sites  for  a new  hdtel- 
i-e-ville,  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
.eie  Musical  Society’s  Concert-hall,  tho  Artists’ 
iQlub-house,  and  an  area  of  295,000  square  feet 
r r public  gardens  and  a park.  This  was  in 
i5)58,  and  tho  impetus  thus  given  to  building 
ie#eedily  extended  to  all  other  parts  of  tho 
etetropolis,  where  new  buildings,  both  public  and 
•irivate,  have  sprung  np  in  all  directions,  showing 
leie  vigour  of  private  enterprise,  and  exhibiting 
leoeciraens  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture, 


' '*  See  also  notice  of  the  new  Boulevards,  in  vol.  ixui., 
i.  411. 


though  that  of  the  Renaissance  greatly  pre- 
dominates, being  adapted  for  modern  private 
residences  of  the  wealthy  and  even  middling 
classes  of  society. 

Among  the  many  new  buildings  tbat  deserve 
special  notice  may  be  mentioned  the  votive 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  close  to  tho  Schotten- 
Thor,  erected  as  a memorial  of  gratitude  for  the 
escape  of  the  present  emperor  from  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Ferstel,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a view.  It 
is  now  being  roofed  in,  two  millions  of  florins 
having  been  hitherto  spent  on  the  work.  Tho 
two  Gothic  towers  at  the  western  end  are  to  be 
carried  up  to  a height  of  300  ft.  The  parish 
churchof  the  suburb  of  Weissgerber,wa3  designed 
by  Professor  Friedrich  Schmidt,  and  executed  at 
the  estimated  cost  of  450,000  florins  (about 
4-5,0001.)  raised  partly  by  voluntary  donations, 
and  partly  from  the  funds  of  the  congregation. 
Tho  tower,  when  completed,  will  be  240  ft. 
high.  Opposite  the  new  Mercautile  Academy, 
in  the  Ringstrasse,  a splendid  building  is 
being  erected  for  the  conservatory  of  Music, 
from  the  designs  of  Theophilus  Hansen,  a 
Danish  architect,  formerly  in  the  Greek  ser- 
vice, and  the  builder  of  the  Observatory  and 
other  public  edifices  at  Athens.  It  contains 
a mnsic-hall,  covering  an  area  of  2,000  square 
feet,  surrounded  by  galleries,  the  whole  capable 
of  affording  sitting  accommodation  for  2,000 
persons.  Besides  this,  there  is  a smaller  concert- 
room,  for  six  hundred  persons,  a suite  of  ball- 
rooms, localities  for  the  directors  and  officials, 
and  twelve  school-rooms  for  the  musical  pupils. 
This  building,  when  completed,  will  have  cost 

300.000  florins,  or  about  30,0001.  The  Artists’ 
Club-house,  now  in  course  of  construction,  pro- 
mises to  show  much  taste  and  elegance.  It  was 
designed  by  Friedrich  Stache,  the  president  of 
the  Society  of  Architects  at  Vienna,  and  the  site, 
as  above  stated,  was  a present  from  the  Emperor. 
Prizes  having  been  offered  for  the  best  designs, 
the  chief  premium  was  awarded  to  Herr  Stache, 
and  tho  execution  of  the  works  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Tho  new  terminus  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  is  a spacious  and  imposing  build- 
ing, covering  an  area  of  100,000  square  feet. 
The  chief  platform  for  passengers  is  441  ft.  long 
and  102  ft.  wide,  flanked  at  each  corner  by 
square  towers.  It  was  commenced  in  1859,  from 
tho  designs  of  the  company’s  engineer -in-chief, 
Herr  Ebrenhaus,  and  has  been  lately  opened,  the 
works  having  been  executed  by  F.  Hofi'mann. 
Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  the  iron  arching  of  the  roof  over  the  great 
platform.  We  cannot  conclude  this  description 
without  noticing  a noble  edifice  in  the  new  city 
park,  called  the  Kur-Salon,  and  devoted,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  the  sale  of  medicinal  waters.  It 
is  a striking  object  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  tho 
attention  of  strangers : it  is  built  in  the  Re- 
naissance style.  It  was  designed  by  Johannes 
Garben  and  executed  by  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipality,  the  estimated  cost  being 

310.000  florins,  or  about  31,OOOL  In  the  central 
building  is  a magnificent  saloon,  containing  an 
area  of  3,000  square  feet,  whilst  one  of  the  wings 
is  fitted  up  as  a suite  of  refreshment-rooms  and 
the  other  for  the  sale  of  mineral  waters,  which 
are  always  in  great  request  at  Vienna,  and  ex- 
tensively consumed  by  numerous  real  and 
imaginaiy  invalids. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  ARDEA. 

A-'fONG  the  moat  singular  of  social,  not  to  say 
antiquarian,  curiosities  are  those  desolate  sites 
of  once  renowned  and  classic  cities  on  the  almost 
uninhabited  sea-coast,  presenting  scenery  so  cha- 
racteristic in  its  moixmful  monotony,  as  that  once 
known  as  Latium  Maritimum,  now  as  the  Roman 
Maremma.  To  those  for  whom  sympathies  with 
humanity  transcend  all  interests  of  the  dilet- 
tante class,  the  indescribable  wretchedness  and 
hopeless  stagnation  found  in  the  poor  popula- 
tions hero  bound  by  circumstance  to  the  soil,  are 
realities  to  leave  deeper  impression  than  the 
monuments  of  nations,  more  melancholy  than 
records  of  vanished  greatness ; and  it  may  bo 
well  doubted  whether  in  all  Christendom  (at 
least  in  Western  Europe)  can  exist  at  the  present 
day  anything  analogous  to  these  examples  of 
living  decay  in  the  Papal  States.  Yet  in  such 
gloomy  pictures  there  is  also  the  brighter  side 
presented  by  tho  simple  manners,  patient  en- 
durance under  misery,  and,  we  believe,  generally 
innocent  life  of  these  impoverished  peasant 
families,  to  whom  the  lines  have  fallen  amidst 


historic  ruins  or  things  of  classic  association. 

A visit  to  Ardea,  the  capital  of  tho  Rutuli,  an- 
cient before  tho  Rome  of  Romulus  had  birth, 
and  invested  with  a light  of  poetic  memories 
through  the  genius  of  Virgil,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  instructive  or  least  worth  the  tourist’s  time. 
Among  pleasant  excursions  to  historic  spots  now 
facilitated  by  the  railway  lines  that  pass  below 
the  Alban  Hills,  through  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hernicians,  a ride  of  twelve  miles 
from  Albano  takes  us  across  a wide  Campagna 
extent  of  low  downs  and  plateau-surfaces  that 
gradually  subside  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  through 
a desolate  landscape,  of  character  beyond  de- 
scription melancholy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  some 
mysterious  and  irretrievable  blight,  againstwhich 
no  civilization  can  struggle.  But  that  monotony 
is  varied  here  and  there  by  the  old  rambling 
tenuta  (farm)  with  high  grey  walls,  buttresses, 
and  sometimes  a tower  shooting  up  from  the 
heavy  quadrangular  pile,  or  by  the  more  con- 
spicuous square  tower  of  Medimval  antiquity, 
long  desolate,  in  some  examples  of  stupendous 
height,  and  strikingly  conspicuous  amid  the 
level  waste  or  low  undulating  region,  like  mo- 
tionless wrecks  on  a frozen  sea.  This  landscape 
becomes  more  cheerful  and  picturesquely  broken, 
up  as  we  advance  south-westward  ; long  narrow 
glens  with  flat  meadows  shut  in  by  low  rocky 
boundaries,  and  scattered  clusters  of  ilex-trces, 
beginning  to  present  contrasts  pleasing  after 
that  dreary  extent  previously  traversed. 

From  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles  Ardea 
becomes  visible,  like  a cluster  of  old  farms  and 
granaries  scattered  without  plan  along  a steeply- 
elevated  plateau.  At  last,  when  within  a short 
distance,  this  city’s  forlorn  site  is  presented 
to  view  with  singular  and  striking  effect.  Along 
the  summit  of  a precipice  that  rises  abrupt  as  a 
line  of  fortifications,  appear  a few  remnants  of 
antique  walls  in  the  massive  masonry,  with 
quadrate  and  regular  stone-work,  that  reminds 
of  the  Roman  kingly  period,  interspersed  with, 
some  still  available,  though  dilapidated,  Me- 
diirval  defences  j above  these,  a few  ponderous 
piles  of  dusky  grey  building  and  some  miscrablo 
cottages  ; central,  where  an  indenture  opens  like 
an  artificial  breach  in  tho  rock  fortifications,  an 
arched  gateway  of  tho  same  ancient  stonework, 
appai'ently  thrown  up  by  modern  hands  witli 
inferior  skill.  Passing  through  this,  we  find 
ourselves,  not  in  a street,  but  at  tho  end  of  a 
narrow  ravine  sloping  upwards  between  rocks. 

Not  a human  creature  was  visible,  not  a sound 
heard  to  indicate  life  at  the  moment  we  passed 
into  this  silent  circuit.  Presently,  however,  we 
obtained  the  guidance  of  a peasant,  who  looked 
in  abont  the  last  stage  of  malaria  fever,  yet  with 
a good  expression  in  his  sallow,  wasted  face  ; in. 
his  manners  pleasing,  as  well  as  eager  to  oblige. 
Led  by  him,  we  first  visited  the  church,  a build- 
ing of  some  good  external  features,  with  an  apse 
and  cornice- work  of  terra-cotta,  in  style  like  the 
twelfth-century  work  in  Roman  architecture;  the 
interior  less  remarkable,  and  evidently  deprived 
of  one  aisle,  that,  if  not  once  existing,  must  have 
been  projected.  The  most  conspicuous  mansion 
is  a grim  and  spectral-looking  villa  of  the 
Cesarini  princes,  now  seldom  inhabited  even 
by  servants,  approached  by  a bridge  across 
low  arches,  and  on  the  other  side  fenced  by 
those  Mediceval  battlements  so  conspicuous 
above  the  rocks.  Even  here,  however,  is 
found  a little  establishment  pretending  to  be 
of  the  caji  species,  and  a strange  sort  of 
den  serving  as  an  osteria.  We  passed  over  tho 
rocks  that  supply  th  o place  of  pavement,  descend- 
ing into  the  ravine  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
isolated  height,  once  the  acropolis,  and  now 
alone  occupied  'by  the  modern  Ardea.  Here  was 
presented  a wildly  lovely  scene,  amid  which 
rose  in  dark  decay  the  principal  remains  of  tho 
antique  city,  consisting  of  lofty  walls  in  regularly 
hewn  stone,  the  reddish  brown  litboid  tufa,  in 
part  evidently  rebuilt  with  their  original  mate- 
rial, but  with  far  less  regularity;  elsewhere  not 
less  evidently,  the  nnshattered  relics  of  a 
nationality  and  metropolis  more  ancient  than 
Rome.  Out  of  an  angle  of  these  fortifications 
advances  a ruinous  square  tower,  in  similar 
stonework,  but  built  up  in  style  very  inferior, — 
no  doubt  a Mediasval  adjunct.  Beneath  runs  a 
wild  pathway,  winding  among  low  rocks  and 
thickets,  and  amid  snch  a scene  the  effect  of 
those  antiquities  is  romantic,  with  a touch  of 
solemnity. 

Hearing  from  our  guide  that  excavations  had 
at  intervals  been  undertaken  by  Prince  Cesarini, 
though  abandoned  of  late  years,  we  set  out  to 
visit  what  he  described  as  the  chief  object  thus 
brought  to  light.  We  walked  at  least  a mile ; 
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first,  along  a road  leading  to  Porto  d’Angio, 
tlirongli  scenery  possessing  n certain  charm,  a 
fair  wildness,  with  meadows  and  copses,  and 
glimpses  of  the  sea  throagh  the  scattered  forest- 
growth  along  an  uninhabited  level  coast.  Leav- 
ing the  road,  to  wind  round  the  grassy  slopes  of 
a hill,  we  presently  reached  the  entrance  of  a 
tomb,  quadrate  and  so  low  as  to  require  much 
stooping,  central  to  a front  hewn  in  the  living 
rock,  with  some  attempt  at  architectural  forms. 
Passing  in,  wo  found  a chamber  not  too  exten- 
sive to  be  throughout  illumined  by  the  daylight 
admitted  by  that  narrow  doorway,  with  a flat- 
tened arch  for  ceiling,  and  walls  covered  with 
stucco  still  perfect ; and,  along  one  side,  two 
platforms  large  enough  for  bodies,  where  had 
been  discovered  two  perfect  skeletons  ; besides 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  were 
found  two  marble  sai'cophagi,  with  their  covers 
perfect,  bearing  inscriptions,  but  no  sculptures, 
on  their  exterior — now  in  possession  of  the 
Cosaiini  family,  and,  alike  with  the  skeletons, 
removed  from  this  sepulchre, — a spoliation  for 
the  visitor  to  rcgivt.  Two  much  smaller  cham- 
bers communicate  with  this  outer  one, — the 
narrower  of  these  paiallt-1  to  it;  the  other  en- 
tered by  a low  ingress  at  one  end.  In  these, 
also,  are  similnr  platforms  for  funereal  nsej  and 
in  each  interior  we  see  some  few  remnants  of 
red  and  blue  colonr,  foriniug  a simple  species  of 
border  (in  one  part  of  the  gnilloche  style,  de 
signed  in  blue)  on  the  stucco.  In  the  outer 
chamber  those  marble  sarcophagi  were  placed 
on  the  ground,  not,  like  the  skeletons,  on  plat- 
forms ; and  these  two  modes  of  entombment 
must  be  referred  to  different  epochs. 

As  to  arrangement  for  the  deposit  of  the 
dead,  these  sepulchres  resemble  the  Etruscan  ; 
but  are  much  inferior  in  their  ornamental 
details,  nor  less  so  in  the  formation,  alike 
fashioned,  according  to  both  systems,  in  rock 
instead  of  niasoniy.  At  diflerent  other  points, 
on  the  same  hill-side,  we  saw  where  excavation  ' 
had  been  just  initiated,  but  soon  discontinued 
as  fruitless — nothing,  indeed,  bearing  proof  that  ■ 
such  projects  hud  been  pursued  pereistingly,  or 
on  any  large  scale;  yet  the  report  of  onr  guide, 
that  in  tilling  the  ground  he  himself  and  other 
labourers  were  ctnstantly  finding  remnants  of 
construction,  showed  that  no  very  great  efforts 
would  be  requisite  for  securing  some  result  for 
the  excavator’s  reward. 

We  are  told  by  Gell,  that  it  was  in  preparing 
one  of  the  maps  for  his  valuable  work,  “ Topo- 
graphy of  Homo  and  its  Vicinity,”  that  was  first 
verified  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Ardca,  at  least 
six  times  that  of  the  elevated  ground  over  which 
is  strewn  the  modern  village,  this  being,  in  fact, 
the  site  of  the  citadel  alone,  whose  principal 
buildings  probably  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
Cesarini  munsion,  on  the  most  prominent 
height,  commanding  the  country  towards  the 
sea.  Besides  the  objects  above  noticed,  the 
sole  recognisable  features  of  antiquity  here  are 
not,  indeed,  constructions,  but  traces  of  man’s 
work,  in  adapting  the  ground  to  the  purposes  of 
a fortified  place.  The  narrow  valley  that  runs 
round  the  now  - inhabited  height  forms  a 
natural  moat,  as  the  rocky  walls  rising  from 
this  hollow  exactly  represent  a system  of 
strategic  defences.  Another  high  table-land, 
supported  on  a rocky  cincture  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  citadel,  runs  beyond  this  valley 
eastward ; and  under  its  precipices  are  some 
portions  of  wall  in  the  reticulated  masonry  well 
known  as  of  the  Roman  Imperial  period,  this 
elevation  being  alike  surrounded  by  the  sinuous 
valley,  hero  also  serving  as  a moat.  On  the 
other  side,  towards  the  sea,  is  a similar  mound, 
with  a rocky  cincture,  less  lofty,  and  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  a most  picturesque  accessory 
to  the  scene  j and  here  the  rocks  are  cut  into 
numerous  cavems,  like  sepulchres,  suggesting 
that  this  site  may  have  been  the  acropolis, 
though,  indeed,  the  frequency  of  like  excavations 
on  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  rocky  cincture 
beneath  the  citadel  itself,  leads  to  suppose  that 
many  were  formed  for  other  purposes.  Some, 
the  more  spacious,  we  must  infer  to  be  quarries, 
from  whose  material  the  city  was  built.  We  had 
a study  of  social  life  before  leaving  Ardea,  eu- 
joyed  in  the  osteria  where  we  obtained  refresh- 
ment,— home-made  bread  (no  such  thing  as  a 
public  bakery  being  found  here),  eggs  and 
cheese,  peiu-s  and  peaches,  with  palatable  wine 
served  to  us,  in  a strange  interior  like  a cavern, 
though  veritably  a spacious  room  lighted  only 
from  the  doorway,  with  walls  and  rafters  be- 
grimed  by  smoke  to  one  sooty  tint,  and  a heap 
of  stones  undr-r  a high  gaping  chimney  at  one 
corner,  available  as  a fireplace.  But  not  even 


here  was  wanting  the  Madonna  picture,  painted 
in  tawdry  i*ed  and  yellow  on  the  smoked  wall- 
siudace,  with  its  little  lamp  (not,  however,  burn- 
ing) before  the  figure,  like  a doll  wearing  a crown. 
Our  guide  and  the  man  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Albano,  with  a few  other  wild-lookiug  but 
handsome  peasants,  who  ate  and  drank  without 
speaking,  were  regaling  themselves  in  the  same 
room  5 our  landlady  and  waiter  being  a pretty, 
smiling  woman,  with  braided  hair  like  a raven’s 
wing,  and  large  gold  earrings  j evidently,  indeed, 
the  life  of  the  establishment,  though  she  had  an 
old  husband,  who  sat  silently  by  the  fire.  Ardea’s 
present  population  is,  at  its  maximum  (but  this 
we  were  told  in  a rather  hesitating  tone),  about 
200,  but  much  less  during  the  summer,  when 
malaj'ia  is  the  scourge  of  this  coast.  Inquiring 
as  to  the  heat  felt  here  compared  with  that  of 
Rome,  we  were  answered  in  a tone  that  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  any  analogy  between  two  such  cli- 
mates : Rome  Lad  the  cool  summer  5 here  only 
did  people  know  what  was  heat ; and  on  many  a 
day  of  that  season  none,  we  were  told,  could 
go  abroad.  It  surprised  us  to  hear  of  the  spiri- 
tual destitution  of  a place  only  twenty-two  miles 
from  Rome; — to  be  told  that  no  clergy  reside 
among  this  poor  flock,  whose  conditions  assuredly 
call  for  whatever  influences  from  a higher  class 
might  enlighten  or  elevate  above  the  dreary 
level  of  work-day  existence  in  such  circumstances. 

This  now  indeed  fallen  city  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  an  Argive  colony,  descended  from 
Daiiati  (“JEneid,”  vii.,  4U8).  Strabo  gives 
to  Ardca  the  epithet  “ ancient,”  and  Virgil 
speaks  “ Auruncmque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque 
Sicani.”  It  may  be  inferred  that  its  people, 
the  Arunci  and  Sicani,  were  nearly  connected, 
perhaps  tribes  descended  from  the  same  stock, 


THE  GAS  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 


At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  evening- 
last,  Mr.  George  R.  Burnell  read  a paper  on  this- 
subject,  Mr.  Bazalgette  presiding.  We  print 
the  more  salient  portions  of  it.  Amongst  the 
wonderful  adaptations  of  physical  science  to  the 
daily  usages  of  life,  said  Mr.  Burnell,  there  is 
hardly  one  which  is  calculated  to  excite  greater 
attention  than  the  application  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumination.  It 
is  essentially  a discovery  of  modern  times ; for 
there  must  be  many  hero  present  who  can  recol- 
lect the  “ darkness  visible  ” that  enshronded 
Loudon  sti-eets  in  the  days  when  oil-lamps  were 
in  vogue ; but  we  get  so  soon  accustomed  to  thO' 
enjoyment  of  luxuries,  that  very  often  the  first 
steps  that  attend  their  acquisition  are  forgotten, 
and  we  take  them  as  matters  of  course.  Some- 
what of  this  kind  of  reasoning  has  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  gas;  and  the  public-' 
are  inclined  to  expect  that  the  manufacturers  of  i 
this  article,  which  has  now  become  almost  a 
necessity  of  life,  should  give  them  the  benefit  oP 
their  experience,  without  taking  into  account  the  1 
cost  they  must  have  incurred  in  acquiring  it. 
The  discussions  that  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  granting  the  new  concession  for  lighting  thfri 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  movement  that  is  at 
present  going  on  in  our  own  metroijolia,  seem  to 
have  been  marked  with  this  spirit ; and  though 
the  Paris  Gas  Company  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing what  may  bo  considered  as  favourable  terms 
in  return  for  the  supply  of  gas,  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  evidently  are  disposed  to  expect- 
that  the  companies  should  supply  them  at  such 
prices  as  would  hardly  leave  them  a fair  profit-  , 
It  therefore  struck  me  that  a statement  of  the 


It  is  in  the  pages  of  the  great  epic  poet,  rather  conditions  under  which  the  Gas  Company  oP 
than  in  those  of  any  verified  history,  that  Ardea  j Paris  have  contracted  to  supply  the  town  with 
j stands  out,  vivid  and  potent,  before  the  mind's  ■ that  article  of  consumption  might  be  of  interest, 
eye,  as  capital  of  the  nearest  hostile  prince,  tho  j if  only  to  enable  the  engineer  to  compare  the 
rival  of  ..'Eneas  in  love  and  warfare.  Till  the  I systems  adopted  in  the  two  countries  with 
time  of  Tarquinus  Superbus,  it  seems  to  have  ' respect  to  public  works  j the  more  especially  as 
continued  a town  of  some  importance,  and  was  it  would  appear  that  considerable  misapprehen- 
besieged  by  that  king,  from  motives  of  mere  I sion  exists  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
avarice  (Liv.,  1.  1,  58);  on  occasion  of  which  ! leges  of  otir  neighbours  in  this  particular  matter, 
Roman  onset,  or  rather  encampment,  during  The  formation  of  the  one  gigantic  monopoly 
the  blockade  before  her  walla,  it  was  that  [ that  has  the  privilege  of  lighting  Paris  took 
tho  question  arose  as  to  the  virtue  of  their : place  in  this  manner.  There  had  been  several  1 
wives  between  Sextus  and  Collatinus,  with  such  companies,  that  were  formed  for  the  supply  of 
fatal  result  in  the  outrage  suffered  by  Lucretia,  | the  city,  which  had,  from  the  period  of  their; 
and  the  revolution  terminating  in  the  overthrow  ! first  establishment,  enjoyed  a species  of  dis- 
of  kingly  government  at  Rome.  Under  that  tricting  arrangement,  as  we  should  call  it,  and 
city’s  supreme  dominion,  Ardea  seems  to  have  j they  agreed  to  merge  their  separate  capitals  iu 
submitted  with  little  resistance;  and  so  soon  . the  six  companies  that  had  treated  with  the 
did  her  decline  begin,  that  even  in  the  sixty- 1 municipality  in  the  month  of  December,  1846. 
seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  U.C.  312.  a colony  I In  the  year  1852,  when  tho  empire  was  first 
was  sent  hither  from  Rome  to  repeople  the  town,  | established,  the  Government  thought  it  to  bo  its 
already  becoming  deserted.  | interest  to  encourage  the  formation  of  great 

Juvenal  (Sat.  xii.)  mentions  the  droves  of , companies  who  should  possess  tho  means  of  era- 
elephants  kept  by  the  emperors  for  tho  spectacles  ' ploying  large  numbers  of  workmen,  and  give  rise 
of  tho  amphitheatre,  on  tho  meadows  near  | to  the  profitable  investment  of  capital.  Tho- 


Ardea.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  these  animals ! hygienic  effect  of  tho  establishments  for  the- 
(Nat.  Hist.,  1.  viii.)  ; and  notices  the  more  iute-  \ manufactnre  of  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  city 


-estiug  fact  that  some  pictures  were  in  good  ' also  weighed  with  the  Government ; and  they 
preservation,  though  more  ancient  than  the  were  desirous  that  at  least  three  or  four  of  those- 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  Ardea  of  bis  time.  should  be  removed  from  their  original  positions'  | 
Another  version  of  the  legend  of  Ardca  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Under  these  cir- 
given  by  Dionysius,  is  that  it  was  founded  by  cnmstances  it  was  suggested  to  tho  shareholders 
one  of  tho  three  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  of  the  six  companies  that  their  union  -would  be 


gave  to  this  town  his  own  name;  and  Ovid 


(Metam.  xiv.)  adds  the  poetic  fable  of  a bird 
springing  from  the  ashes  of  the  city  burned 
down  by  ..Euenp,  after  the  death  of  Turnus,  to 
be  known  in  Latin  ornithology  by  this  local 


“ nomen  qDoqne  mansit  in  ilia 

Urbia  : et  ipsa  suis  deplangitur  Ardea  pennis.” 


In  the  year  of  Rome,  541,  this  town  was  one 
of  the  twelve  colonies  which  protested  disability 
to  furnish  the  required  supply  of  troops  and 
money  for  the  consuls;  in  punishment  for  which 
the  Senate  ordered  that  all  those  recalcitrant 
towns  should  be  cousidered  as  no  longer  exist- 
ing— a tacita  castirjatio,  as  Livy  says,  truly  in 
old  Roman  style.  We  read  in  Frontinus,  de 
Coloniis,  that  Hadrian  made  one  of  his  benevo- 
lent attempts  to  infuse  new  life  into  this  as  into 
other  decayed  cities  of  the  Roman  oger— it  seems 
with  no  permanent  success  ; and  thenceforth 
began  the  decline  in  which  Ardea  gradually 
passed  away  from  the  historic  page.  It  is 
assumed  by  Nibby,  that  her  present  utter  deso- 
lation is  due  to  the  incursions  of  Saracens  on 
this  coast,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ; 
besides  also  tho  influences  ascribable  to  the 
vialaria  here  most  pernicious.  Pliny  mentions 
the  principal  temple  of  this  city,  dedicated  to 
Juno  Regina,  and  adorned  with  pictures  by 
Ludins  (I.  xxxv.  c.  3). 


received  with  pleasure  ; and  then  that  their 


application  for  the  prolongation  of  their  con- 
cession, that  expired  at  tho  cloao  of  1S63,  might 
be  entertained  upon  conditions  that  were  to  bo 
the  subject  of  future  deliberation.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  may  bo  described,  in  substance,  to- 
have  been  that  the  concession  for  lighting  Paris 
was  granted  to  the  united  companies  on  these- 
terms.  The  three  establishments  in  the  interior 
of  Paris,  at  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  the  Rue  cln 
Faubourg  Poissonniere,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
du  Temple,  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  their 
manufacture  was  in  future  to  be  conducted  in 
the  new  gas  station  that  was  to  be  erected  at 
La  Villette ; the  canalization  of  the  interior  of 
Paris  (understanding  by  that  term  the  lines  of 
mains  and  distributing  pipes)  were  to  be  altered, 
and  made  so  as  to  correspord  with  the  probable 
future  demand  upon  them  ; the  company  agreed 
to  pay  the  town  the  sum  of  8,0001.  for  the 
privilege  of  laying  their  pipes  in  the  public 
ways ; also  it  agreed  to  pay  the  town  two 
centimes  a metre  cube,  or  about  B^d.  per  1,000- 
cubic  feet,  as  a compensation  for  the  octroi  does  ; 
it  moreover  agreed  to  share  the  profits  of  the 
working  above  10  per  cent,  with  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  city  of  Paris  after  tho  expiration 
of  the  first  sixteen  years. 

The  material  aud  plant  that  were  employed^ 
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did  all  the  land  and  buildings  devoted  to  the 
iianufacture,  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
ompany  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  which 
^as  fixed  at  fifty  years  from  the  lab  of  January, 
)356,  and  the  company  bound  itself,  in  the  mean- 
irae,  to  alter  the  position  of  their  mains,  &c., 
ithenever  the  town  might  require  to  execute 
lorhs  for  the  water  supply,  sewerage,  &c. ; so 
■,.r,  indeed,  has  the  lease  foreseen  the  proba- 
iility  of  future  operations  of  this  nature,  that  it 
DTOvides  for  the  company’s  removing  their  pipes 
,ato  any  subways  that  the  town  may  construct, 
[lithout  thereby  giving  rise  to  any  claim  for 
ompensation.  For  these  terms  the  company 
grees  to  supply  gas  for  the  public  lighting  at 
:ie  following  prices: — There  are  three  sets  of 
ames,  that  are  respectively  2v  in.  wide  by 
^ in.  high,  which  is  paid  per  hour  0'015f. ; 
i in.  wide  by  1^  in.  high,  which  is  paid  per 
our  0‘021  f. ; and  3-^  in.  wide  by  in.  high, 
ihich  is  paid  per  hour  0'030  f.  When  the  gas 
;■  sold  to  the  town  by  mi^tre,  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
£,te  of  0T5  f.  tlie  metre  cube,  or  about  3s.  IJd.  per 
'000  cubic  feet ; the  company  is  obliged  to  fix, 
aint,  and  repair  the  lamp-postsand  candelabra, 
lit  the  town  furnishes  them.  For  private  con- 
amption  the  company  was  entitled  to  charge 
r the  gas  supplied  at  the  rate  of  0‘30  f.  per 
Lfetro  cube,  or  about  fis.  8Jd.  the  1,000  cubic 
:ot,  upon  agreement  of  tlireo  months’  date, 
irminablo  at  the  option  of  either  party  ; but  the 
irties  80  receiving  the  gas  cannot  employ  it 
Sthout  the  production  of  the  certificate  of  the 
erson  employed  by  the  town  to  examine  (and 
iiho  exercises  the  right  of  approving)  the  fittings 
lid  other  apparatus. 

[lit  was  stipulated  that  if,  during  the  period  of 
vty  years,  for  which  this  lease  was  granted, 
nero  should  bo  discovered  any  new  system  of 
qhting,  the  gas  company  should  be  bound  to 
r'trodnce  it,  under  conditions  that  were  to  be 
xed  by  the  municipality;  or  the  municipality 
eserved  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  a fresh 
imcession  for  the  new  system  of  lighting,  with- 
;it  being  bound  to  compensate  the  company  in 
qy  way  whatever.  The  quality  of  the  gas  is 
trovided  to  be  such  that  a lamp  of  the  first  series 
centioned,  which  would  consume  100  litres  per 
jmr,  should  give  a light  equal  to  0'77  of  a carcel 
imp  burning  42  grammes  of  rape  oil  in  the 
lonr ; for  the  lights  of  the  second  category, 
rnruing  UO  litres  an  hour,  the  light  is  to  be 
qual  to  I'lO  of  that  above  given ; and  for  the 
hjhts  consuming  200  litres  in  the  hour,  it  is 
ivovidcd  that  they  shall  3’)eld  1’72  of  the  light 
a'  a carcel  lamp  ns  described.  It  may  be  stated 
nat  this  standard  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
; .e  English  one,  of  what  we  should  call  seven- 
Jierm-candlo  gas. 

ITo  enable  any  one  to  appreciate  the  position 
alat  the  company  occupies  under  this  contract, 
L-is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  coal  used  in 
nris  is  mostly  of  Belgian  aud  north  of  France 
gigin  ; a small  portion  of  cannel,  or  boghead,  is 
laly  introduced  when  the  illuminating  power  of 
ne  gas  is  below  the  standard.  The  average 
lield  of  this  coal  is  about,  per  hectolitre  (accord- 
; g to  the  figures  that  were  published  by  the 
mmpany  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
il-ok  place  before  the  treaty  was  signed),  gas, 
'2‘94  metres  ; large  coke  31T1  kilogrammes; 
c:eoze,  12-07  kilogrammes  ; tar,  4-50  kilo- 
I'ammea  ; and  ammoniacnl  liquor  of  the  value  of 
K03G  francs.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  com- 
aiunds  that  are  present  in  the  coal  is  consider- 
!olc,  and  the  company  is  obliged  to  exercise 
;reat  precaution  in  insiiring  the  purification  of 
etegas,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  clause  in 
?iieir  treaty  which  provides  that  the  means  they 
o[lopt  for  that  purpose  should  be  the  best  that 
I -e  known.  Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  upon 
^le  commercial  results  of  the  operation,  the 
inris  Gas  Company  has  always  paid  a good  divi- 
Dend,  and  the  last  distribution  of  profits  was  at 
Cie  rate  of  10  per  cent.;  whilst  the  average 
tc.te  appears  to  have  been  of  about  16  per  cent. ; 
rerosult  that  would  cause  great  heart-burnings 
tSth  the  municipal  reformers  and  the  politick 
otODOmists  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not 
blow  any  company  to  divide  more  than  10  per 
r.'ut.  The  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  works 
'j>nsists  of  share  capital  4,000,000  francs,  and  of 
nmds  of  the  company  about  20,000,000  francs ; 

I -,  in  all,  about  4,160, OOOi.,  for  a total  popula- 
iron  of  1,600,000  persons,  which  would  make  the 
icte  at  which  the  gas  service  of  Paris  is  per- 
nrmed  about  21. 10a.  per  head  of  the  inhabitants, 
liais  calculation,  however,  is  somewhat  in  excess 
I'the  facts  of  the  case,  as  the  gas  company  has 
tetely  undertaken  to  snpply  some  of  the  external 
llillages  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  such  as 


Romainville,  Puteaux,  Cbarvillo,  St.  Denis, 
Haisons  Alfort,  &c.,  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  treaty ; but  the  above  calculation  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  proportionate  price 
that  is  incurred  in  this  service.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  price  that  is  agreed  to  be  paid 
by  the  communes  beyond  Paris  for  the  lighting 
is,  for  the  public  lamps,  20  centimes  per  mtitre 
cube,  or  about  4s.  S^d.  per  1,000  ft.  c. ; for 
the  private  lighting,  40  centimes  per  metro  cube, 
or  8s.  7d.  per  1,000;  upon  a descending  scale 
that  may  reach,  finally,  Gs.  SJd.  per  1,000,  in 
proportion  to  the  consumption.  The  high  price 
that  is  agreed  to  bo  paid  for  this  service  may  bo 
explained  by  the  length  of  main  that  is  unpro- 
ductive to  the  company  in  these  cases ; but  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  exorbitant,  when  the  free- 
dom of  the  gas  from  ociroi  dues  and  other  muni- 
cipal taxes  is  taken,  into  account. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  the  gas  consumed  in  Paris  as  a 
municipal  service,  has  entailed  upon  the  private 
consumers  the  necessity  of  paying  a higher  price 
for  the  gas  that  they  consume  than  they  would 
naturally  do  if  the  service  were  left  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade.  The  muni- 
cipality, in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  over  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  in  fact,  has  only  con- 
sented to  grant  the  monopoly  of  the  gas  supply 
to  the  company  on  the  condition  of  their  supply- 
ing the  public  lamps  at  reduced  rates,  and  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  after  it  has 
been  established  such  a time  as  is  sufficient  to 
relieve  it  from  any  chance  of  failure.  It  is  true 
that,  in  this  manner,  the  town  authorities  will 
be  enabled  to  devote  a portion  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  gas  to  the  relief  of  the 
other  taxation  of  the  town ; but  this  is  only  an 
indirect  way  of  making  the  consumers  of  gas  pay 
for  the  water,  paving,  or  other  municipal  ser- 
vices ; and  it  is  objectionable,  as  the  control  of 
those  services  can  never  bo  efficiently  performed 
so  long  as  the  total  expenses  of  them  are  not 
distinctly  brought  under  discussion. 

At  present  there  may  be  found  a great  amount 
of  the  ammonia  compounds  in  the  gas,  and  it  is 
rather  deficient  in  the  illuminating  power  when 
compared  with  the  London  gas,  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  that  is  used. 
The  effect  of  the  participation  of  the  town  in  the 
profits  of  the  company  must,  however,  be  such 
as  to  superinduce  a carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  employes  who  are  charged  with  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  means 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  quantities  supplied. 
There  is  now  apparently  a great  deal  of  anxiety 
displayed  by  the  town  authorities  about  the 
illuminating  power  and  the  purity  of  the  gas, 
for  they  have  organised  a complete  system  of 
control  and  superintendence  of  both  the  public 
and  private  lighting,  that  appears,  at  first  sight, 
to  bo  most  efficient.  There  are  twenty-one  per- 
sons who  are  constantly  employed  in  testing  the 
gas,  and  who  are  paid  at  salaries  varying  from 
2001.  a-year  to  481.,  the  total  sura  voted  for  the 
wages  of  these  people  for  the  next  year  being 
about  1,0601. : there  are  also  130  inspectors  of 
the  public  lighting,  at  salaries  varying  from  2001. 
a-year  to  481.,  who  figure  in  the  town  budget  fur 
a total  sum  of  10,4801. ; and  thirty-two  inspec- 
tors of  private  lighting,  who  are  charged  with 
the  verification  of  the  meters : these  are  paid 
salaries  varying  from  2401.  to  401.  a year,  and 
they  figure  in  the  budget  for  2,6001.  The 
superintendence  of  this  service  is,  theoretically, 
very  well  arranged  ; it  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther it  will  really  operate  for  the  protection  of 
the  iuhdbitants,  when  the  town  has  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  successful  results  of  the  company, 
which  it  w'ill  have  when  the  period  of  sixteen 
years,  during  which  the  company  has  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  it  can  make,  shall  have  expired. 

There  are  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Paris,  and 
within  the  lines  of  the  fortifications,  ten  gas 
stations,  of  different  capacities,  but  all  subordi- 
nate to  the  great  station  of  the  Tillette.  These : 
stations  are — 1.  La  Villette ; 2.  Los  Ternes ; 
3.  Passy ; 4.  Vaugirard ; 5.  Ivry ; 6.  Char- 
tronne;  7.  Belleville;  and  the  three  that  are 
situated  in  the  surrounding  communes  of  St. 
Denis,  Boulogne,  and  Chareuton.  As  was  said, 
the  station  of  La  Villette  is  the  most  important 
of  these;  it  suffices  for  the  manufacture  of  one- 
third  of  the  gas  that  is  consumed  in  Paris;  the 
stations  of  Passy  and  Vaugirard  supply  together 
almost  another  third  ; and  the  other  stations  con- 
tribute about  equally  to  the  total  consumption. 
The  distribution  of  the  gas  from  tho  reservoirs 
takes  place  under  tho  pressure  of  rather  more 
than  li  of  an  inch  during  tho  day-time,  and  in  the 
night-time  of  3g  to  of  an  inch.  It  may  be 


that  this  pressure  may  bo  required  to  overcome 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  factory,  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  points  of  delivery  in  Paris; 
or  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  tho  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  distributing  means.  The  efforts  of 
the  company  are,  however,  directed  to  the  reme- 
dying this  cause  of  loss,  which  must  always,  to  a 
certain  extent,  act  to  prevent  the  due  proportion 
between  the  mains  of  distribution  and  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  they  would  discharge  in  a given 
period  of  time  being  observed,  owing  to  the 
interest  the  company  have  to  continue  their 
working  through  tho  pipes  that  they  are  bound 
to  yield  to  the  town  at  the  expiration  of  their 
lease.  By  the  peculiar  arrangements  adopted, 
tho  Paris  Gas  Company  has  reduced  the  loss  that 
ensues  from  the  excessive  pressure  that  accom- 
panies the  distribution  of  the  gas  to  a minimum. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject ; 
bub  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  tho  loss  of 
the  gas  registered  by  the  station  meters,  both  in 
private  consumption  and  in  public  lighting,  was, 
in  tho  year  1864,  only  10  per  cent.— a most 
insignificant  proportion,  if  the  quantity  that  is 
lost  by  the  condensation  in  tho  mains,  the 
amount  that  is  not  carried  to  account  by  the 
private  consumers,  and  the  thousand  causes  of 
loss  that  the  gas  must  bo  exposed  to,  are  taken 
into  account.  The  average  loss  of  the  London 
gas  companies  is  at  least  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  they  register  at  the  stations. 

It  is  calculated  that  tho  total  yield  of  La 
Villette  station  is  about  equal  to  five  millions  of 
cubic  feet  per  day  when  tho  works  are  in  fall 
operation  ; and  the  distribution  of  this  quantity 
takes  place  in  the  busiest  and  most  bustling  part 
of  tho  town.  The  other  works  do  not  present 
anything  very  particular,  excepting  perhaps  the 
station  at  Vaugirard,  wliich  is  specially  reserved 
as  an  experimental  station,  and  wlioro  the  com- 
pany have  been  at  work  for  tho  last  three  years 
upon  Hr.  Siemens’  system  of  economising  the 
heat  that  is  employed  to  produce  the  distillation 
of  the  coal;  hitherto  without  success,  it  must  be 
observed.  The  Paris  Gits  Company,  by  their 
monopoly  of  the  supply,  are  enabled  thus  to  “ try 
all  things”  that  are  proposed  in  the  matter  of 
lighting  with  the  best  means  and  appliances  that 
can  be  disposed  of. 

The  distribution  of  gas  takes  place  through 
mains  that  are  of  as  large  diameter  as  Sj'ij-  ft., 
exactly  one  mbere;  they  are  all  wrought-iron, 
upon  Cliamcroy’s  patent,  and  in  that  respect  the 
Paris  snpply  difl’ers  from  that  of  London,  which, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor’s  Act,  is  com 
pelled  to  receive  its  gas  supply  through  cast-iron 
, mains.  Tho  Chameroy  pipes  are  pub  together 
in  lengths  of  15  or  16  feet;  the  joints  are 
riveted  and  brazed ; the  whole  is  then  coated 
with  a preserving  coat  of  bitumen,  and  tho 
joints  are  made  with  a male  screw  on  one 
end,  aud  a thickening  out,  formed  on  a mandril, 
to  receive  a female  screw  on  the  other,  which 
is  then  packed  with  gaskot  and  white-lead.  The 
opinions  of  English  engineers  are  unfavourable 
to  this  style  of  pipe;  but  the  experience  of  the 
Gas  Company  of  Paris  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  its  merits  in  all 
cases  where  tho  soil  is  of  analkaliue  nature,  and 
is  not  charged  with  water.  I was  informed  by 
il.  Camus,  the  sub-engineer  of  tho  works,  who 
is  also  an  engineer  of  tho  Ponts-eb-Chaussees, 
that  ho  had  ascertained  the  wear  and  tear  of 
1,000  miitres  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  mains  of 
the  same  diameter,  respective!)’,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1861,  and  he  found  that  they  presented 
the  following  results.  He  found  that  the  cast- 
iron  zhowed  that  tho  proportion  of  the  leakage 
that  was  owing  to  acculontal  breakage  in  tho 
pipes  was  1-000,  whilst  that  quantity  was,  for 
tho  wrought-iron,  0-460.  The  proportion  of  loss 
through  the  use  of  the  pipes  by  time  or  depre- 
ciation was,  for  cast-iron,  0-353  ; for  wrought- 
it  on,  0-198.  The  proportion  of  loss  by  shaking 
of  joint  was,  for  the  cast-iron  pipes,  1-77 ; for  the 
wrought-iron,  0-520.  There  may  bo  greater  care 
and  attention  paid  in  Paris  to  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  the  pipes  ; but  tho  results  of  the 
experiments  tried  in  this  case  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  cause  of  the  diminished  loss  upon  the 
registered  quantity  of  gas  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  use  of  these  mains ; and  at  the  present  day, 
when  so  much  attention  is  forcedly  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  leakage  of  gas-pipes,  on  account  of 
the  construction  of  subways  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  subject  acquires  addi- 
tional interest.  The  house  distribution  also  takes 
place  in  Paris  through  lead  service  pipe,  that 
must  be  another  cause  of  diminished  leakage; 
but  the  private  consumer  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
whatever  system  he  may  think  propor.after  the 
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passage  of  the  gas  through  the  meter.  From 
the  report  of  the  gas  company  to  their  share- 
holders last  year,  it  appears  that  the  total  con- 
sumption of  gas  in  Paris  was  about  3,567  millions 
of  cubic  feet,  for  a population  that  was  estimated 
at  1,650,000  j and  the  company  had,  in  their 
provision  of  an  increased  demand,  increased  their 
manufacturing  powers  to  4,141  millions.  The 
length  of  pipes  that  were  employed  in  the  light- 
ing of  Paris  was  546,861  metres;  that  of  the 
annexed  zone,  of  424,985  metres  ; that  of  the 
banliene  and  the  surrounding  district,  165,346. 
The  number  of  public  lights  supplied  by  the 
company  for  the  account  of  the  municipality  was 
20,849  ; the  number  of  private  subscribers  was 
59,554,  in  the  year  1863,  the  last  for  which  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  returns.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  lamps  that  are  used  for  the 
lighting  of  the  Boulevards  are  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  25  metres  apart  on  the  same  line;  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  they  are  about  14  ft.  apart;  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre  they  are  about  20  ft. 
apart;  the  burners  being,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  10  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  light- 
ing of  Paris  is,  in  fact,  most  brilliantly  and 
lavishly  executed,  in  the  best  quarters  of  the 
town  at  least ; it  leaves,  however,  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  poorer  portion.?,  which  are  about 
as  badly  lighted  as  the  analogous  parts  of 
London. 

I have  mentioned  tho  desire  that  the  public 
seem  to  have  at  present  for  tho  laying  of  the 
pipes  in  the  subways  that  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  have 
hinted  at  the  provisions  that  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  treaty  that  prevails  between  the 
City  of  Paris  and  the  gas  company,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  placing  of  the  pipes  in 
that  manner.  The  treaty  contains,  indeed,  a 
clause  to  the  effect,  “ that  the  town  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  displace,  and  even  to  remove 
altogether,  at  the  expense  of  the  concessionnaires, 
and  without  any  indemnity,  the  pipes  every  time 
that  it  may  think  the  public  interest  may  require 
it.  If  it  should  suit  the  municipal  administra- 
tion, during  the  continuance  of  tho  lease,  to 
relievo  the  public  ways  of  the  excavations  neces- 
sary for  the  laying  of  the  gas-pipes,  and  to  dis- 
pose the  sewers  so  as  to  receive  them,  the  con- 
oeasionnaires  shall  be  bound  to  remove  their 
pipes  to  the  positions  prepared  for  them,  at 
their  own  expense,  upon  all  the  points  where 
the  city  shall  have  exeented  the  works  for 
this  purpose.”  Yet  with  this  precaution  and 
this  right,  the  city  of  Paris  does  not  think  of 
calling  upon  the  gas  company  to  remove  their 
pipes ; nay,  tho  water-pipes  are  in  Paris  carried 
into  the  sewers,  which  are  there  rather  subways 
than  simply  sewers,  and  the  engineers  of  the  city 
most  energetically  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
gas-pipes  into  them.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  fatal  causes  at  work  to  produce 
the  explosion  of  the  escaped  gas  iu  these  cases, 
which  all  the  care  of  the  engineers  cannot  guard 
against.  There  have  been  three  accidents,  as 
M.  Belgrand  informed  me,  in  the  gallery  of  tho 
Ruo  des  Martyrs;  there  have  been  two  accidents 
in  the  court- yard  of  the  Louvre ; and  the  acci- 
dent that  took  place  last  year,  tho  consequences 
of  which  I myself  saw,  on  the  bridge  of  Anster- 
litz,  was  a fatal  commentary  upon  the  danger  of 
the  system  of  laying  tho  gas-pipes  in  subways. 
In  this  case  the  pipes  were  carried  over  the 
haunches  of  the  bridge  in  a gallery  that  had  an 
entrance  at  either  end,  that  served  as  a means 
of  ventilation,  and  it  had  a means  of  escape  in 
the  middle;  the  gas  was  shut  off  at  both  ends, 
and  the  quantity  there  was  in  the  pipes  allowed 
to  burn  off;  yet  an  explosive  mixture  was 
formed,  and  it  was  set  on  fire,  probably  by 
a workman  throwing  down  a match.  Fortu- 
nately this  occurred  in  the  early  morning,  and 
the  few  people  that  were  passing  the  bridge 
were  attracted  to  the  side  where  they  could  wit- 
ness the  passage  of  a steamer  that  happened 
to  be  passing  ; there  were  consequently  no 
pasEcrs-by  injured,  bnt  tvt'o  workmen  were 
killed,  and  several  others  were  carried  off  to  the 
hospital ; the  whole  length  of  the  pavement  of 
tho  bridge  was  blown  up  for  the  length  of 
180  metres,  or  200  metres,  and  aboxic  12,000 
francs  worth  of  damage  done  to  the  bridge. 
M.  Belgrand  was,  in  fact,  quite  borne  out  in  hie 
opinion,  that  “ in  no  city  where  there  was  any- 
thing like  a regard  for  human  life,  would  the 
notion  of  carrying  the  gas-pipes  iu  a covered 
way  be  for  an  instant  tolerated.”  He  had,  it 
must  be  observed,  more  than  eleven  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  Paris  subways,  and  yet,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  the  most  careful  superintend- 
ence by  the  agents  of  the  Ponts-et-Chai\s6ees, 


and  the  effect  of  the  French  law  of  compensa- 
tion for  accidents,  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  necessary  precautions,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
come  over  here  to  London  to  give  evidence 
against  the  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
that  is  again  brought  before  the  public  with  so 
much  persistency.  The  fact  is,  that  without  a 
regular  system  of  ventilation,  that  would  entail 
an  enormous  outlay,  there  cannot  be  any  safety 
in  the  system  of  subways  as  applied  to  gas-pipes ; 
and  tho  Metropolitan  Board  do  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  execution  of  even  the  smallest 
precaution  for  this  purpose. 

TheParis  Gas  Company  is  managed,  as  all  theim- 
portant  operations  of  that  country  of  a similar  na- , 
tureare,uponthe  strictest  principles  ofdiscipline, ; 
order,  and  superintendence.  The  administration 
is  composed  of  a certain  number  of  directors,  who 
are  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  shareholders, 
generally  speaking  from  amongst  the  original 
proprietors  in  the  various  gals  companies  that 
were  amalgamated  together,  and  they  are  as- 
sisted in  the  management  by  M.  Gayffier,  in- 
genieur-en-chef  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  M. 
Camus,  ingenieur-ordinaire  of  that  body,  who 
have  Tinder  their  orders  a numerous  staff  of  en- 
gineers, chemists,  practical  men,  and  clerks,  that 
would  frighten  any  English  board  of  management. 
Thus  the  expenses  of  the  salaries  to  the  various 
peopleemployed  in  thefactory,in  the  maintenance 
andlayingof  the  mains,  and  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, was  not  less  than  about  88,0001.  in  the  course 
of  tho  year  1863 ; but  at  this  charge  tho  service 
is  performed  with  a degree  of  perfection  that  we 
in  England  have  no  conception  of.  Tho  cost  of 
every  detail  of  the  manufactory  is  known  to  the 
last  centime  ; the  waste  that  attends  the  opera- 
tions of  the  London  companies  is  unknown ; tho 
accounts  are  kept  in  the  most  elaborate  manner, 
and  the  gas  company  provide  for  their  own  ser- 
vants with  a liberality  that  we  in  England  have 
no  example  of.  The  result  of  the  system  is, 
that  in  Paris'the  gasworks  are  managed  at  about 
58  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  which  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  great  success  of 
the  speculation  that  the  directors  manage,  and 
by  their  having  no  inducement  to  introduce  any 
great  economy  in  their  working  in  consequence 
of  the  participation  of  the  town  in  tho  profits 
of  their  concern  after  a certain  time.  There 
is,  indeed,  every  inducement  for  tho  directors  to 
indulge  in  expense  in  the  management;  none  to 
induce  them  to  save ; and  as  the  city  of  Paris 
has  also  a direct  interest  in  knowing  the  cost  of 
every  detail  of  the  fabrication  of  gas,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  at  any  time  the /roisd’adnn'nis- 
tratio7i,  or  the  office  expenses,  will  be  much 
decreased.  This  is  certain,  that  the  Paris  Gas 
Company  is  managed  with  consummate  skill ; 
and  though  we  in  England  would  do  very  un- 
wisely, as  I think,  to  adopt  the  system  that 
prevails  in  the  neighbouring  capital  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  gas — because  it  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  political  economy  which  are,  I 
think,  wrong,  and  it  wonld  involve  an  inter- 
ference with  our  private  habits,  which  I think 
would  be  intolerable, — yet  there  are  many  things 
that  seem  to  he  well  deserving  our  study,  and 
our  imitation,  in  the  manner  tho  Paris  Gas  Com- 
pany carries  out  its  contract.  The  system  at 
Paris  is,  in  fact,  designed  for  the  atmosphere  of 
France;  it  would  fail  if  introduced  here,  where 
“ every  man  does  what  he  likes  in  his  own 
eyes.” 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a discussion  ensued. 
We  give  a report  of  it  under  another  heading. 


GAS  PIPES  AND  SUBWAYS. 

At  tho  termination  of  tho  paper  on  the  Supply 
of  Gas  to  Paris, — 

Mr.  Godwin  said  they  most  be  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  admirable  paper.  Some 
important  facts  had  been  brought  before  them 
in  a veiy  interesting  manner,  but  he  was 
not  able  himself  to  agree  with  that  gentleman  iu 
what  appeared  to  be  his  leading  object  in  the 
paper,  viz.,  that  it  should  make  us  more  satisfied 
with  what  was  done  for  us  in  England.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Englishmen  would  put  up  with 
such  a preposterous  arrangement  as  was  made 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  The  notion  of  tying 
the  inhabitants  down  for  fifty  years  to  take  this 
gas  at  6s.  8 id.  per  1,000  ft.  (with  allowances  and 
deductions),  notwithstanding  any  inventions  and 
aiTaugements  for  cheapening  it  that  might  arise, 
seemed  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was  true  if  any 
new  mode  of  lighting  were  introduced,  the  munici- 
pality could  call  upon  the  gas  company  to  put 


it  into  practice,  or  could  do  so  themselves  without 
making  compensation.  After  all,  however,  the 
people  of  Paris  at  that  moment  paid  very  little 
more  for  their  light  than  in  London.  He  was 
assured,  on  the  best  evidence,that  the  light  there 
was  much  superior ; in  other  words,  that  a 
certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Paris  gave 
more  light  than  the  same  number  of  feet  of  the 
gas  of  many  of  the  London  companies,  who, 
even  at  the  present  day,  supplied  an  article  that 
was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  true  the 
municipality  of  Paris  partook  of  an  advantage 
to  the  extent  of  5 id-  psr  1,000  ft.  and  divided  the 
profits  beyond  10  per  cent,  after  sixteen  years ; 
but  thus  they  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  this 
price.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  we  should 
permit  such  an  arrangement ; and  yet  we  were, 
perhaps,  not  much  better  off  with  our  arrange- 
ment than  the  Paris  people.  It  occurred  to  him 
some  years  ago  to  initiate  a movement  against 
the  high  price  charged  by  the  gas  companies  in 
England,  and  against  their  management.  It 
went  on  for  a eonsiderablo  time  and  was  taken 
up  by  others,  but  it  brought  him  nothing  but 
personal  abuse,  and  even  such  an  instance  as  a 
man  holding  a large  number  of  gas  shares, 
at  whose  house  he  was  visiting,  putting  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  saying  if  it  were 
not  for  the  consequences  be  would  blow 
his  brains  out,  because  tho  course  Mr.  Godwin 
had  been  taking  was  likely  to  rnin  him 
and  his  family.  A few  years  after,  that  very 
person  derived  25  per  cent,  more  from  his  shares 
than  he  did  when  that  movement  began.  The 
gas  companies  took  the  usual  course  of  opposing 
improvements  and  keeping  np  the  price,  but  they 
were  forced  into  a movement  which  damaged 
some  of  tho  old  companies,  and  this  would  be  the 
case  again  if  they  persisted  in  their  opposition  to 
the  gas-pipes  being  laid  in  tho  subways  formed 
for  them.  He  regarded  it  as  idle  to  say  that  the 
escape  of  gas  could  not  be  guarded  against. 
They  were  told  that  the  escape  from  the  mains 
was  still  very  great,  as  was  manifest  from  the 
state  of  the  soil  round  the  joint  of  an  old  gas-pipe ; 
the  loss  to  the  companies  was  great; — the  damage 
to  health  would  bo  great,  by-the-bye; — and  in 
order  that  they  might  go  on  laying  down  pipes 
with  bad  joints  and  other  careless  arrangements, 
they  brought  forward  the  evidence  of  one  French 
engineer  to  prove  that  explosions  were  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  pipes  being  laid  in  subways. 
In  the  case  of  Nottingham  the  system  had  been 
carried  out  without  damage,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  this  plan  was  a perfectly  practicable  one, 
and  it  wonld  be  a disgrace  to  the  companies  if 
they  persisted  in  opposing  its  adoption.  He  spoke 
from  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject. 
In  factories  he  had  seen  as  much  as  half  a mile 
of  pipes  of  iron  and  of  softer  metal  running 
through  the  different  rooms,  but  there  was  no 
escape  of  gas,  because  the  joints  were  properly 
made.  He  was  satisfied,  if  the  gas  mains  were 
laid  in  tho  subways,  and  a proper  system  of  ven- 
tilation provided,  ihe  plan  could  be  adopted.  At 
present  the  public  were  subject  to  the  perpetual 
annoyance  of  disturbances  of  the  streets ; for 
example,  within  three  years  Long-acre  had  been 
almost  closed  for  traffic  on  five  occasions  during 
the  laying  of  gas  and  water  pipes  and  tho  con- 
struction of  sewers.  All  that  nuisance  might  be 
avoided  by  using  the  subway ; and  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Burnell’s  eloquent  endeavours,  they  must 
persist  in  pressing  this  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  gas  companies ; and  if  they  would  not 
afford  the  public  redress,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the 
legislature  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  (Mr.  Hawksley)  had  had  thirty- 
five  years’  practical  experience  of  this  subject, 
having  been  the  engineer  of  the  Nottiogham 
Gas  Works,  to  which  Mr.  Godwin  had  alluded. 
He  would  tell  them  the  real  facts  of  tho  case. 
Tho  subway  at  Nottingham  was  a little  pitiful 
channel,  of  about  200  yards  in  length,  and  the 
gas-pipe  which  was  laid  on  it  was  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  street  having  very  few  houses, 
and,  consequently,  there  were  very  few  branches 
from  that  pipe.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  this 
little  channel  had  a rise  in  the  short  length  lie  had 
stated  of  very  nearly  40  feet,  and  consequently 
it  ensured  for  itself  a tolerably  good  ventdation.* 
He  need  hardly  say  that  these  wei'O  circum- 
stances which  did  not  apply  at  all  to  such  a 
place  as  the  metropolis.  It  was  remarkable 
how  gi-eat  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  work- 


• A paragrapli  from  our  correspondent  at  Notlingham 
in  our  present  number  will  show  the  worth  of  this  ob- 
sePTation. 
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itnen  of  tHe  gas  company  in  reference  to  this 
osnbway,  for  they  would  not  go  into  it  unless  the 
flgas  was  shut  off,  and  even  then  they  used  a 
;33afety-lanip.  They  were  told  that  gas  had  been 
Maid  in  subways,  and  that  gas  had  been  lighted : 
lin  them  without  danger;  but  the  danger  was 
ifoccasioned  by  the  insidious  escape  of  gas  by, 
’leakage,  and  when  this  occurred  in  any  confined 
[Space,  an  explosive  compound  was  formed,  which 
was  liable  to  produce  a most  serious  disaster, 
sparticularly  in  a subway,  where  the  whole  street 
imight  be  bodily  raised  up,  and  the  passers-by 
(Would  run  the  risk  of  being  injured,  if  not  killed. 

A.  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  escape  of 
igas  in  the  streets,  but  he  would  assert  that  it 
iSid  not  reach  to  anything  like  5 per  cent. ; in 
general  it  was  much  less.  What  was  called 
Meakage  was  simply  the  loss  which  a gas  company 
(sustained  upon  the  gas,  as  ascertained,  in  the 
(first  place  by  the  meter  at  the  stations,  and  in 
hthe  second  by  the  money  which  the  gas  company 
ereceived.  A thousand  and  one  things  happened 
(between  the  station  meter  and  the  receipt 
fof  the  money  by  the  company.  In  the  first 
'Iplace,  there  was  leakage  at  the  works, 
rlwhich  was  very  considerable.  In  the  next 
'Iplace,  there  was  the  consumption  of  gas 
fupon  the  premises,  which  was  to  be  counted  by 
Qroillions  of  feet  a year,  and  which  very  few  gas 
(Companies  took  into  account.  Then  the  gas  went 
oiiito  the  mains,  from  which  there  was  a very 
lislight  escape  indeed,  and  that  escape  passed  into 
hthe  soil,  where  it  was  absorbed  without  danger. 
lA  gi’eat  loss  occurred  from  the  service-pipes, 
nmuch  more  than  from  the  mains  of  the  company. 
'That  was  a loss  which  ought  as  far  as  possible  to 
ebe  prevented,  and  if  gas  companies  generally 
msed  load  pipe  instead  of  wrought-iron  for 
[eserviccs,  as  was  done  in  many  cases  with  great 
fuBuceess,  they  would  not  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
l^aa  eventuily  went  to  the  meter,  which  pro- 
'efessed  to  measure  the  whole  that  passed  through 
Itit,  but  it  often  did  not,  and  any  defect  of  the 
inmeter,  whether  wet  or  dry,  was  against  the  gas 
hcompany.  Then  there  was  all  the  surreptitious 
iand  fraudulent  consumption  of  gas,  which  in  a 
[rgreat  city  was  not  inconsiderable.  Then,  further, 
Ihthere  was  the  waste  in  the  public  lamps,  which 
rwas  greater  than  any  other  for  this  reason  : each 
plamp  was  a consumer  with  only  one  light,  and 
ihthe  pipe  must  be  as  full  of  gas  for  that  consumer 
tas  for  a private  consumer  using  ten  or  twenty 
i’rlightB,  and  thus  there  would  be  a greater  pro- 
wportion  of  leakage.  All  theso  things  put  to- 
fegether  went  by  the  general  name  of  leakage, 
.•.whilst  the  escape  from  the  mains  of  a well- 
aimanaged  company  was  not  more  than  2^  per 
cccent.  Mr.  Hawksley  instanced  the  case  of  a 
5!gaB  company  in  Denmark  whose  works  he  super- 
irintended,  and  in  which  the  whole  leakage,  over 
a a period  of  three  years,  did  not  average  5 per 
cecent.,  and  at  Nottingham,  before  the  introduction 
olof  Lord  Eedesdale’s  Meter  Act,  the  leakage  was 
las  low  as  8 per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  operation 
jfof  that  Act  it  had  latterly  been  as  much  as  14 
xper  cent.  The  way  in  which  accidents  ■would 
rhappen  in  subways  was  this  : — A gas  company 
3t  alone  could  not  control  all  the  operation  of  the 
5t8ubway ; other  workmen  would  be  employed 
llthere  who  might  be  the  occasion  of  accidents.  If 
tithe  streets  of  London  were  generally  snbwayed, 
bhe  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  2,000 
mmiles  of  subway,  there  would  not  be  a day 
^without  an  explosion,  if  the  gas  main  were 
lalaid  in  them ; and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
tithe  nature  of  things,  to  prevent  this,  if  they 
bibad  gas-pipes  in  the  subways.  They  must 
hihave  workmen  there,  and  they  would  also 
khave  the  London  thieves  there,  to  the  gi’eat  peril 
of  of  the  jewellers’  shops,  which  were  contiguous  to 
tithe  subways.  Passing  now  to  what  bad  been  said 
V!  with  regard  to  tho  gaslights  in  Pai’is,  he  would 
srsay  he  did  not  find  anything  better  there  than 
IT  we  had  at  home.  The  quality  of  the  gas,  the 
ttmode  of  manufacture,  the  amount  of  prodne- 
titiou,  and  the  system  of  distribution,  were  in 
6' every  respect  inferior  to  what  we  bad  here;  and, 
al  above  all,  the  price  of  gas  was  fifty  per  cent, 
h higher  than  our  maximum  price.  The  French 
Bjsystem  of  political  economy  was  the  worst  that 
ciconld  possibly  be  adopted.  It  was  a system  by 
ffwhicb  the  municipality  was  bribed  to  participate 
u in  tho  profits  on  high  prices,  and  the  consequence 
wwas  that  those  who  consumed  gas  were  made  to 
p pay  a portion  of  the  taxes  of  those  who  did  not 
d do  so.  The  same  thing  had  been  attempted 
wwith  various  degrees  of  success,  and  want  of 
81  success,  in  this  country,  a notable  example  of 
IT  which  existed — and  to  a certain  extent  still 
e;  exists — at  Manchester,  but  under  modified  cir- 
ci  cumstances.  For  many  years  the  corporation  of 


Manchester  charged  a very  much  higher  price 
for  their  gas  than  the  companies  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  tho  money  so  obtained  was 
applied  to  municipal  purposes.  The  consequence 
Tvas  a certain  portion  of  the  community  were 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  portion.  For 
a time  that  system  went  on  very  well,  but  it 
ultimately  gave  rise  to  a violent  class  agitation, 
which  it  was  always  desirable  to  avoid ; one  por- 
tion of  the  community  was  arraigned  against  the 
other  on  the  priro  of  gas,  and  that  went  on  for 
several  years,  and  at  last  resulted  in  the  gas 
consumers  beating  the  non-consumers,  and  then 
tho  price  of  gas  was  brought  down  to  something 
like  a reasonable  amount.  To  go  into  a com- 
parison of  the  systems  in  France  and  England 
would  occupy  too  much  time.  All  he  would  say 
on  that  point  was — Paris  was  a much  better 
lighted  city  than  London,  but  tho  Paris  gas  in 
illuminating  power  was  inferior  to  ours.  The 
fact  was,  in  Paris,  the  people  lived,  not  as  wo  did, 
one  alongside  the  other,  but  one  above  the  other, 
and  tho  consequence  was  the  popnlation  there 
was  distributed  over  a much  shorter  length 
of  streets.  In  Paris  they  had  one  lamp  to 
every  sixty  persons;  so  that  in  the  principal 
streets  the  lights  were  brought  very  close  to 
each  other ; but  it  did  not  thence  follow  that 
because  the  city  was  better  lighted,  the  gas  was 
better.  Its  inferiority  was  accounted  for  by  the 
description  of  coals  they  used ; they,  neverthe- 
less, made  as  good  gas  as  they  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  they  took  good  care  to  use 
the  kind  of  burner  which  gave  the  most  perfect 
combustion.  This  was  a matter  which  was 
neglected  in  London,  but  wo  were  improving  in 
that  respect ; and  when  we  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion to  theso  details  as  was  done  in  Paris,  the 
London  gas  would  give  a greater  amount  than 
that  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Wyld  remarked  that  in  tho  present 
advanced  state  of  science  there  might  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  the 
subways  of  cities  as  channels  for  the  laying  of 
gas  and  water  mains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant annoyance  arising  from  breaking  up  the 
streets  for  those  purposes.  He  argued  that 
equally  in  subways,  as  in  large  ramifications  of 
pipes  in  hotels,  &o.,  the  exercise  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  would  always  sufficiently  indicate  an 
escape  of  gas  to  a dangerous  extent;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  mains  of  a gas  company,  the  great 
thing  to  be  attended  to  was  the  proper  jointing 
of  the  pipes,  by  which  the  escape  of  gas  into 
the  subways  would  be  effectnally  prevented. 

Mr.  Gore,  having  bad  some  experience  in 
the  laying  of  gas  mains  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  inclined  to  think  that  tho  pi’omoters 
of  the  subway  system  were  at  the  present  moment 
somewhat  in  the  dark  on  that  question.  He 
could  quite  understand  that  in  situations  where 
there  was  a sufficient  current  of  air  to  caiTy  off 
the  escaped  gas  there  could  be  no  e.-cplosion ; but 
it  did  not  folloTV  that  in  a subway  the  current  of 
air  would  be  so  rapid  as  to  have  this  effect. 
Having  been  engaged,  in  1861,  in  laying  down 
gas  mains  in  Valparaiso,  the  geological  formation 
in  some  parts  was  such  that  at  6 inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  granite  was  reached,  and 
through  that  material  a channel  had  to  be  chipped 
away  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  gas  main 
being  laid  down.  Theoretically  that  would  bo 
supposed  to  form  a very  beautiful  channel  in 
which  to  lay  the  pipes,  but  a reference  to  the 
books  of  the  company  would  show  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  in  that  channel  alone  amounted  to 
75  per  cent,  more  than  in  double  the  length  at 
other  parts  of  the  town  where  the  pipes  were 
laid  in  a different  material.  Mr.  Hawksley  had 
very  properly  said  that  the  soil  was  the  best  safe- 
guard  against  the  escape  of  gas,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  formed  the  best  elastic  cushion  on  which 
to  lay  pipes.  In  laying  pipes  in  a subway,  there 
must  be  a number  of  rigid  fixed  points  or  brackets 
on  which  they  must  rest,  and  there  would  bo  a 
severe  vibration  occasioned  by  the  traffic  passing 
overhead  ; the  effect  of  wlueh  on  cast-iron  mains 
so  supported  would,  in  a very  short  period,  be 
very  serious,  in  causing  leakage  at  the  joints. 
He  (Mr.  Gore)  was  now  engaged  in  preparations 
for  lighting  with  gas  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  he 
had  visited  every  establishment  at  which  he 
thought  he  could  gain  information.  Amongst 
others  he  had  met  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  subways  in  Paris,  and  on  his  mentioning 
the  subject  to  them,  they  strongly  advised  hiiYi 
not  to  carry  tho  mains  through  subways. 

Mr.  W.  Macfarlano  was  not  satisfied,  upon 
tbe  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Burnell,  as  to  the 
undesirability  of  the  employment  of  sub-ways 
for  tho  laying  of  gas  mains,  nor  did  tbe  observa- 


tions of  tbe  last  speaker  satisfy  him  more  on  the 
same  point.  He  thought  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  alter  the  material  of  the  pipes  they 
must  alter  the  construction  of  the  joints  ; for  if 
they  pnt  pipes  in  a subway  with  the  present 
system  of  jointing,  there  would  be  a liability  to 
great  escapes  of  gas.  There,  was,  however,  no 
reason  why  an  improvement  should  not  be  made 
in  this  respect.  The  question  was  whether  iron 
was  tbe  proper  material  for  the  pipes,  unless  the 
interior  were  coated  with  a preservative  sub- 
stance ; and  if,  besides  this,  a better  system  of 
joints  were  introduced,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
subways  might  be  used  for  gas-pipes  without 
danger. 

Mr.  Burnell,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion, 
would  simply  refer  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Godwin  that  the  practical  objection  to  the  use  of 
subways  for  gas  mains  rested  on  tho  solo  testi- 
mony of  one  French  engineer,  M.  Belgrand. 
Upon  that  he  would  remark  that  he  had  referred 
especially  to  that  gentleman  becanse  be  was  the 
principal  engineer  in  that  department  in  Paris, 
and  had  had  the  largest  practical  experience  in 
the  laying  of  gas-pipes  in  subways.  He  might 
mention  that  M.  Belgrand’s  evidence  on  that 
point  was  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  M. 
Dupnit,  who  formerly  occupied  the  position  of 
M.  Belgrand,  by  those  of  MM.  Monton  and  Huet, 
engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  also  by 
M.  Leloup,  inspecteur  des  eanx,  as  well  as  MM. 
Gagffier  and  Camus.  The  only  evidence  in  Paris 
anything  like  favourable  to  the  subways  was  that 
of  the  ai’chitect  of  the  Louvre.  Therefore,  on  the 
one  side  they  had  the  evidence  of  engineers  who 
had  been  practically  concerned  in  the  laying  of 
pipes,  and  on  the  other  side  they  had  only  the 
evidence  of  an  architect.  Ho  could  only  say 
further,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Paris  gas,  it  was 
very  much  below  that  of  London.  In  the  former 
city  the  gas  [was  called  seven-candle  gas,  and 
in  tbe  latter  the  standard  of  illnmination  was 
eleven  caudles. 

The  Chairman  said  they  must  all  feol  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  interesting  paper.  It 
contained  a largo  nnmber  of  facts  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  gas  works.  Ho  confessed  that  on  the  topic 
which  had  received  the  largest  amount  of 
attention,  lie  personally  entertained  some  strong 
views.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid,  though  he  had 
heard  of  explosions  in  the  Paris  subways,  of 
such  occun’ences  taking  place  in  this  country. 
If  that  room  were  closed  np  and  the  gas  allowed 
to  escape  into  it,  there  wonld  bo  danger  of 
explosion;  but  if  tho  upper  windows  were  left 
open,  -with  free  ventilation  from  the  bottom 
of  tbe  room,  he  shonld  have  no  fear  of 
this.  Such  a strong  current  of  air  might  not 
be  agi’eeablo  in  a house,  but  it  wonld  not  be 
objectionable  in  a subway.  He  had  been  present 
when  gas  was  lighted  in  a subway,  and  when, 
according  to  the  views  of  some  of  his  friends,  an 
explosion  should  have  taken  place;  but  there 
was  a sufficient  current  of  air  through  it  to 
almost  blow  out  the  flame  of  the  gas.  While 
that  was  the  case,  there  conld  be  no  fear  of 
explosion  from  confined  gas ; and  ho  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  gentlemen  say  that  proper 
attention  had  not  been  paid  to  that  matter 
in  the  subways  already  constructed.  It  was 
true,  as  bad  been  observed,  that  the  sub- 
ways were  quite  large  enough  for  the  entrance 
of  thieves ; but  ho  had  not  yet  heard  of 
any  depredations  upon  property  through  that 
means,  and  it  would  reqnh’e  the  removal  of 
a considerable  amount  of  brickwork  and  other 
material  to  effect  an  entrance  to  contiguous 
premises.  He  was  sure  all  wonld  agree  that 
subways,  if  safe,  must  be  of  great  public  ad- 
vantage. They  could  not  fail  to  be  a great 
benefit  to  the  gas  companies.  He  did  not  expect 
any  great  change  to  be  effected  without  con- 
siderable opposition  and  discussion ; but  good 
resulted  from  this,  for  thus  attention  was  dra'wn 
to  any  weak  points,  and  those  who  had  to  con- 
duct the  improvements  were  led  to  avoid  dangers 
that  might  otherwise  arise.  While  so  many 
advantages  were  hold  out  he  was  persuaded  that 
nothing  would  prevent  an  improvement  from 
going  on.  Since  this  subject  was  first  mooted 
he  had  seen  great  changes  in  public  opinion,  and 
in  the  minds  of  gas  engineers  themselves ; and 
many  who  were  opposed  to  subways — even 
amongst  the  engineers  in  Paris — were  now  looking 
forward  to  a better  state  of  things,  and  even 
made  propositions  for  introducing  gas-pipes  into 
tbe  subways.  He  hoped  a further  discussion 
would  take  place  on  this  subject,  and  that  some 
of  his  friends  wonld  be  led  to  modify  their  views. 
He  was  sure  they  wonld  feel  that  a cordial  vote 
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of  thanks  was  due  to  Mr.  Burnell  for  bis  valuable 
paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  and  ac- 
knowledged, 


RAMBLING  IN  DUBLIN. 

Immediately  beside  ‘Werburgh  is  Hoey’s- 
court,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Dean 
Swift.  The  house  is  one  of  a few  very  old 
brick  buildings,  in  no  way  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance, yet  No.  9,  Hoey’s-court,  has  been  looked 
at,  scanned,  sketched,  and  re-visited  by  travellers 
and  strangers  from  all  nations.  Passing  on 
through  Bride-street  and  Patrick’s-close  we 
reach  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  scene  of 
Swift’s  labours.  Externally,  it  is  an  imposing 
spectacle.  Its  massive  granite  steeple,  and  the 
lofty  tower  from  which  it  springs,  its  pinnacles 
and  flying  buttresses,  its  windows  and  its  deeply 
recessed  doors  and  their  hooded  mouldings  and 
corbel  heads,  all  combined,  render  it  an  object 
for  study.  In  the  interior  are  Swift’s  tablet 
and  bust,  the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  man-servant,  that  of  his  unfortunate  love, 
“ Stella and  those  of  Curran  and  Ogle.  The 
old  Earl  of  Cork’s  monument,  with  its  curious 
group  of  coloured  entities,  is  somewhat  fan- 
tastic ; though  unartistic,  it  is  unique  and  old- 
fashioned  in  its  way.  Captain  Boyd’s  statue, 
by  Farrell,  is  a good  piece  of  sculpture.  The 
commander  of  the  Ajax  is  here  represented  in 
a position,  and  in  conjunction  with  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  personate  the  man  and 
perpetuate  his  memory — size,  expression,  atti- 
tude, in  all  boldness  j and  in  every  minutia 
attendant,  correctness:  Farrell  has  added  to  his 
fame  in  perpetuating  that  of  his  subject. 

Outside  and  around,  save  the  Cathedral  itself, 
there  is  nothing  to  please,  but  much  to  pain  and 
aggravate. 

The  locality  and  its  offshoots  and  alleys  are 
filthily  dirty  and  dilapidated.  Surely  St.  Patrick’s 
is  like  the  jewel  in  the  toad's  head.  Could  it  be 
transplanted  elsewhere,  or  could  elsewhere  be 
made  to  surround  it,  it  would  indeed  be  a boon. 

Nicholas- street,  Patrick  - street,  Bull-alley, 
which  ought  to  be  called  Butchers’-alley,  and 
the  several  narrow  lanes  here  and  about,  need 
cleansing.  Dirt,  dirt,  dirt;  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse,  disfigure  the  thoroughfare.  Until  a new 
street  is  made  from  Aungier-atreet,  straight,  say, 
with  York-street,  communicating  directly  with 
Stephon’s-green,  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  its 
improvements  will  bo  buried  and  destroyed  by 
the  retrograde  property  that  surrounds  it. 

A few  minutes’  walk  brings  me  into  the 
Coombe,  in  that  locality  known  as  the  “ Liber- 
ties.” This  is  the  old  city  where  once  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures  flourished.  Ten  thousand 
looms,  whoso  shuttles  danced  with  weft  and  web, 
whirled  and  smacked  the  year  round  hero,  time 
ago.  Silk  and  satin,  poplin  and  tabinet,  frieze 
and  corduroys,  were  woven,  and  imported  in 
bales  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber ; but  the 
echoes  of  the  Dublin  “ Liberties  ” now  speak 
not  of  the  loom  or  the  spinning-wheel.  The 
sepulchral  voices  that  come  forth  from  this 
living  Golgotha  of  the  buried  alive,  amid  the 
tiles  and  pavements  of  those  forlorn  lanes  and 
alleys,  are  utterings  of  exhausted  nature,  the 
final  efforts  of  crucified  souls  in  the  mortal  throes 
of  misery  and  desolation.  I walk  up  and  down 
those  sweltering  passages,  and  listen  to  the 
details  of  indigent  industry  here  crushed  by 
distress  ; I grope  out  the  truth,  and  would  flash 
it  manfully  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  truth 
may  out  and  one  part  of  the  kingdom  know  how 
the  other  part  lives. 

There  is  little  trade  now,  indeed,  in  these 
“Liberties,”  or  has  been  for  several  years.  The 
staple  trade  of  this  quarter  of  Dublin  declined 
after  the  Act  of  Union.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Coombe  and  Liberties,  common  report 
says,  was  always  bad,  and  personal  observation 
confirms  it  in  many  particulars.  I have  not 
heard  of  such  an  officer  as  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  nor  do  I remember  ever  coming  in 
contact  with  an  officer  of  health,  but  I have  met 
one  or  two  functionaries  termed  relieving  officers ; 
though  their  duties  appeared  to  me  to  consist 
more  in  collecting  than  distributing. 

The  scavenging  work  of  the  corporation  being 
done  by  contract,  the  Liberties  are  paid  small 
attention  to,  their  streets  and  lanes  are  but  half 
swept,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  j hut  the  city  in 
general  being  a healthy  one,  a tainted  or  neg- 
lected locality  of  course  weighs  small  against 
the  whole.  I have  refrained  from  particularising 
in  the  above  exact  spots  by  name,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  the  large  district  known  as  the 
Coombe  and  Liberties  embraces  many  spots  alike, 
and  altogether  the  district  is  in  a bad  condition. 

Returning  through  Frances-street,  which  is  au 
old  and  busy  thoroughfare,  Thomas-street  is 
entered,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  southern 
side. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  here  erecting, 
by  the  Augustinian  order.  The  door  and  win- 
dows are  of  red  or  Runcorn  stone ; the  mouldings 
are  well  cut,  the  members  closely  fitted,  and  the 
work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  well  done ; but  the 
introduction  of  this  stone,  I fancy,  will  not  prove 
advantageous  in  the  end,  however  useful  or 
easily  worked  it  may  be  for  ornamental  purposes 
or  in  saving  working  expenses  in  the  beginning. 
The  church  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of 
the  order,  which  dates  back  several  centuries,  and 
which  had  extensive  ramifications.  On  farther 
to  the  left  is  Catherine’s  Church,  au  old  build- 
ing,  plain,  and  the  least  classical  in  the  exterior. 
It  has  a clock-tower.  In  the  street  opposite  the 
church  was  the  spot  where  Robert  Emmet  was 
hanged,  in  1803,  as  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
of  that  year.  Emmet  was  the  betrothed  of  Sarah 
Curran,  the  daughter  of  John  Phillpot  Curran, 
and  ho  is  the  subject  of  Moore’s  lines,  “ Breathe 
not  his  Name while  his  beloved  was  the  “ Broken 
Heart,”  of  Washington  Irving’s  story. 

James-streot  is  next  entered, — a good  business 
street, — off  which  is  the  Four  Courts  Marahalsea, 
or  Debtors’  Prison,  lately  the  abode  of  some 
Irish  editors  and  female  lawyers;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Winter,  to  wit,  with  her  interminable  suit  of 
“ Stubber  v.  Stubber.”  Dickens’s  Miss  Flit,  in 
Chancery,  who  used  to  come  and  go  when  she 
liked  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  not  a greater  boro, 
poor  thing,  than  was  Mrs.  Catherine  to  Chief 
Justice  Monahan,  whom  she  teazed,  tormented, 
and  thumbscrewed. 

Golden  Bridge  Cemetery  is  behind  the  bar- 
racks, and  belongs  to  the  directors  of  Glasneven 
Cemetery.  It  was  the  Roman  Catholic  burying- 
place  previous  to  the  opening  of  Prospect ; but 
the  havoc  made  by  the  ravages  of  the  first  cholera, 
in  1831-32,  so  packed  the  burial-ground  as  to 
necessitate  its  closing  up.  Latterly,  graves  are 
opened  for  others  than  those  whose  relatives  are 
interred  there.  This  system  is  most  unjust,  for 
the  ground  that  is  now  opened  for  strangers  has 
been  already  paid  for,  perhaps  thrice  over,  by 
parties  who  never  registered  the  graves : but 
what  boots  it,  they  were  poor  and  plague- 
stricken  ? — 

“ Rattle  his  hones  over  the  stones, 

He’s  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  owns.’’ 

Inchicore  works  are  next  reached,  belonging  to 
the  engineering  and  fitting  department  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  Turning 
my  back  to  the  country,  I proceed  home  by  a 
parallel  road  at  some  distance.  There  is  a 
thriving  co-operative  store,  conducted  ou  the 
English  principle,  at  Inchicore,  doing  seemingly 
well.  The  new  Kilmarnham  Gaol  is  massive  and 
gloomy,  like  all  its  kind.  Re-crossing  the  Cir- 
cular-road, I enter  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  the  Irish  Chelsea.  The  main  building 
is  surmounted  by  a sort  of  clock  steeple ; a some- 
what conspicuous  object,  from  its  height  and 
form. 

The  edifice  underneath  is  elegant  and  lofty 
in  its  interior,  and  the  open  roof  is  a good 
specimen  of  oak  framing.  Some  fine  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons  are  pointed  out.  These 
grounds  were  said  to  belong  to  the  Knights 
Templars  originally.  Of  the  truth  I know  not. 
Beside  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Hospital  is 
the  antique  burial-place  popularly  known  as 
“ Bully’s  Acre.”  A stone  is  pointed  out  where 
an  Irish  monarch  is  supposed  to  rest.  Donnely, 
the  noted  Hibernian  pugilist,  is  sleeping  his  last 
here.  Bully’s  Acre  is  held  by  many  to  be  the 
place  where  Robert  Emmet  was  buried  by 
stealth.  This  place  has  been  closed  up  for  years. 

For  a public  park,  the  Phoenix  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe.  In  circuit  it  is  several 
miles.  It  is  mostly  under  green  sward,  inter- 
spersed with  trees.  Here  and  there  plantations, 
shrubberies,  and  copses  are  railed  in.  There  is 
a level  plateau  known  as  “ The  Fifteen  Acres,” 
where  reviews  were  for  a number  of  years  held 
in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  The 
Phoenix  is  intersected  by  some  roads  which  lead 
through  the  country.  The  residence  of  the 
Viceroy,  known  as  the  “ Viceregal  Lodge,”  is 
situated  in  the  park,  as  every  one  knows. 

“Where  is  St.  Michan’a  Church,  my  boyP” 
“ Turn  down  to  your  right,  sir,  and  go  down 
straight,  and  it  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  street.” 
I was  not  long  in  reaching  it.  I had  not  an 
opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  viewing  its 


celebrated  vaults,  which  possess  the  property 
of  preserving  its  dead  for  years  intact  in  flesh 
and  feature.  But  common  report  tells  as  much. 
The  ground  of  St.  Michan’s  is  not  the  only 
ground  possessing  this  preservative  quality.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  St. 
Michan’s  has  Irish  political  memories.  The 
bodies  of  the  headless  brothers  Sheaves,  who 
were  executed  in  1798,  are  said  to  be  in  these 
vaults.  The  often-disputed  question  of  Robert 
Emmet’s  bmial-place  receives  matter  from  an 
uninscribed  tomb  in  the  churchyard  hero ; hut 
whether  it  is  that  of  the  noble  but  unfortunate 
leader  of  the  Irish  insurrection  or  not,  Irish 
writers  are  not  agreed.  “ Where  is  Emmet 
really  buried  ? ” has  elicited  nearly  as  much 
discussion  as  “ Who  was  Junius  ?” 

And  here  wo  are,  reader,  again  at  the 
back  of  the  Irish  Four  Courts;  but  before  we 
enter  let  us  have  a peep  across  Church-street 
Bridge.  Yonder  compo-fronted  structure  was 
whilom  Homes’a  hotel,  of  Queen  Anne  fai-thing 
memory.  The  lucky  George,  who  stumbled 
across  this  unlucky  wealth,  began  to  speculate 
in  building.  The  Royal  Arcade,  which  ex- 
tended from  College-green  to  Suffolk-street, 
and  which  was  a little  promenade  of  fancy 
shops,  sprang  forth  under  his  magic  wand,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  burned  down.  The  hotel 
did  not  long  subserve  the  original  desire.  It  has 
passed  through  a variety  of  vicissitudes, — poli- 
tical, polemical,  and  commercial. 

The  Great  Agitator  threatened  and  cajoled 
here ; and  Conservative  as  well  as  Democratic 
tribunes  have  mounted  the  rostrum  in  advocacy 
of  their  own  nostrum  for  Ireland’s  salvation. 

Here  for  awhile,  a quarter  of  a ceutui'y 
since,  the  Irish  hemUpbere  was  convulsed  with 
, the  spectral  appearance  of  the  White  Quakers, 
a unique  religion,  led  by  one  Joshua  Jacob,  and 
his  wife  Abigail,  Beale.  I remember  in  my 
juvenile  days  seeing  some  of  the  fraternity  in  the 
streets,  all  in  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoes,  which  were  made  of  a description  of  brown 
leather.  Homes’s  Hotel  was  the  head-centre  and 
rendezvous  of  this  curious  sect,  who  rivalled 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  going  about  within  doors  in  a 
state  of  innocent  nudity,  with  the  exception  of 
some  slight  vagaries.  They  afterwards  became  an 
excellent  and  industrious  body,  cultivated  some 
ground  in  the  village  of  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin ; 
but  they  eventually  died  out.  Homes’s  build- 
ing is  now  transformed  into  a wool-store  and 
something  else. 

The  old  Pill-lane  has  nearly  disappeared,  in 
making  a thoroughfare  at  the  back  of  the  Courts 
of  Law.  It  was  a remarkable  locality  once,  rife 
with  trade,  and  a very  Billingsgate  of  impu- 
dence, as  it  is  still  in  its  upper  and  remaining 
end.  Irish  fishwives  are  politicians  after  a 
fashion,  and  have  the  “ gift  of  the  gab.” 
O’Connell  often  threatened  them  with  the  autho- 
rities. 

Here  and  aroimd  for  a considerable  extent, 
embracing  Greek-street,  Church-street,  Mary’a- 
lane,  Fisher’s-lane,  Boot-lane,  Beresford-street, 
and  its  contiguous  opens,  the  state  of  those 
localities  is  very  had.  Filthy  pavements,  oflen- 
sively  stinking  back  yards,  tenements  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  with  dirt,  dirt,  jaggedness  and 
raggedness,  and  wretchedness  predominant.  The 
corporation  seem  to  forget  that  there  are  such 
places  ,aa  I have  mentioned;  consequently,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  elements,  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  sun  in  turn  become  the  purifiers  and  the 
destroyers. 

The  vegetable  markets  in  Mary’s-lane  and 
May-lane  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  too  small,  and  are  unprovided  with  the 
proper  requisites  of  that  trade.  The  approaches 
are  too  narrow  and  confined. 

The  removal  of  that  part  of  Pill-lane  behind 
the  Law  Courts  was  a step  in  the  right  dhec- 
tion.  There  is  much  work  for  an  energetic  cor- 
poration who  would  become  less  parliamentary 
and  more  municipal  in  their  duties. 

A peep  into  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  in 
term  time  presents  a busy  scene  and  a motley 
assemblage.  Lavater  and  his  disciples  could 
not  pick  out  a better  place  for  the  proper  study 
of  mankind — Man — than  the  hall  of  the  Irish 
Law  Courts.  Pregnant  packets  and  briefless 
bags, — the  florid  looking,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
languid,  the  sallow,  the  immoveable,  the  fidgety, 
loquacity,  taciturnity,  eccentricity,  — all  com- 
bined, find  embodiment,  and  present  themselves 
for  study  in  the  hall  of  the  Irish  Four  Courts. 

The  public  squares  of  Dublin  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  and  are  of  course  a great 
acquisition,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  ; Mount- 
joy  and  Rutland  on  the  north  side,  and  Merrion 
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rand  Fitzwilliam  squares  on  the  sooth.  But 
iheso  squares  are  open  to  much  improvement  in 
itheir  condition  and  management.  They  exist 
lalone  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  the  dlite 
[of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Their  in- 
efcerests  should  bo  bought  up  by  the  corporate 
lauthoritios,  and  all  of  them  should  be  free 
cto  the  working  population,  who  have  been 
Jound  latterly,  when  given  like  privileges, 
oto  be  more  conservative  in  guarding  such  pro- 
(perty  than  the  nurses  and  the  children  of  the 
crospcctable  families  that  have  daily  entered. 

The  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  Dublin 
[Exhibition  building  of  1853  are,  as  far  as  good 
nmasonry  is  concerned,  undeniable.  But  the 
sNational  Gallery  and  its  companion  Institute, 
jexternally,  are  bare  and  meagre  skeletons  of 
Iclassic  taste.  There  is  nothing  impressive  or 
ilelevating  in  these  buildings,  although  they  were 
s\evidently  intended,  from  their  nature,  when  first 
[(designed,  to  represent  in  their  fulness  what  they 
l(do  not. 

On  Stephen’s  Green  South,  the  Catholic 
rUniversity  occupies  the  fine  old  granite-fronted 
miansion,  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
“'Buck  Whalley,”  in  tbe  last  century,  called 
)totherwis8  “ Jerusalem  Wballey,”  from  the  fact  of 
lihis  once  making  a wager  that  he  would  play 
xball  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  return  to 
DDnblin  within  the  year,  a feat  which  he  accom- 
jlplished  (not  easy  in  those  times)  considerably 
Twithin  the  time.  In  a straight  line  with  this 
liside  of  the  green,  you  are  led  out  through  Leeson- 
itstroet  to  the  world-known  village  of  Donnybrook, 
Ithe  locale  of  the  famous  fair,  of  which  the 
loBong  says, — 

“ An  Irishman  all  in  his  Rlory  was  there, 

With  hia  sprig  of  shillolagli  and  shaiuroch  so  green.” 

The  Donnybrook  road  is  a rapidly-improving 
Hquarter,  since  tho  recurrence  of  the  fair  has  all 
jibut  disappeared.  The  Winter  Garden,  lately  the 
jibusy  scene  of  tbe  Exhibition,  is  a few  minutes’ 
Twalk  from  the  green,  having  its  entry  in  Earls- 
loforth-terracc.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
['iCoburgh  Gardens,  — a spot  noted  for  public 
umeetings  once  : the  last  and  most  noted,  which 
trwas  hold  at  tho  instance  of  O’Connell,  was  sup- 
irpressed  by  the  order  of  Lord  Angleaea,  when 
rivioeroy  of  Ireland. 

Dublin,  on  the  whole,  is  a healthy  city,  and  is 
icnot  unfavourably  situated ; but  there  are  dis- 
[rtricts  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities 
WBOrely  neglected  by  its  corporate  authorities. 
li Improvements  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and 
piprojects  are  proposed  and  agreed  to,  but  are 
pyears  before  they  make  their  appearance. 

The  city  needs  many  new  streets,  to  pierce 
llthrough  reeking  purlieus  and  to  cany  the  fresh 
ii  invigorating  winds  of  heaven  into  quarters  where 
in  unbearable  exhalations  and  fetid  odours  hold 
S(Bway.  Like  tho  Thames,  the  Liffey  needs  to  bo 
purified,  or  kept  from  being  offensive  in  the 
summer.  In  an  embanked  river  like  the  latter 
bthe  difficulty  is  small.  If  the  corporation  have 
ll  the  will,  they  have  plenty  of  means  j and  the  way 
.oto  do  it  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  ont. 

P Plans  for  rendering  the  Liffey  navigable  for 
it  some  miles  were  also  shown  years  ago,  but  no 
si  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter. 

Capital  and  labour  wOl  yet  work  miracles  in 
fi  favour  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce  ; and  if  that 
g great  fear  was  got  rid  of  concerning  security 
v which  has  taken  possession  of  several  specula- 
'titive  minds,  the  city  and  country  at  large  would 
f grow  and  prosper.  Honse-building  for  some 
Ti  years  in  the  metropolis  has  moved  apace,  and 
si  ship-huilding  has  begun  lately  to  develop  itself, 
al  after  tho  eclipse  of  half  a century.  With  the 
« reclamation  of  the  waste  lands,  the  opening 
D]  up  of  the  industrial  resources,  and  the  ntilization 
O'  of  the  mineral  capacities  of  the  country,  Dublin 
Ti  would  become  a great  manufacturing  capital, 
a and  she  is  fitted  in  every  way  to  become  one. 

C.  H.  C. 


FROM  LAUNCESTON,  TASMANU. 

The  Town-ball,  which  is  newly  erected,  stands  . 

0 on  an  allotment  of  land  at  the  junction  of  St. 

J John  and  Cameron  streets,  specially  granted  by 
t the  Government  to  the  municipal  council  for 
t’ that  purpose.  It  is  a prominent  object  in  the 
s street  architecture  of  the  northern  capital  of 

1 Tasmania.  Tho  elevation  is  an  adaptation  of 
t the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  has 
& a frontage  to  St.  John-street  of  76  ft.,  and  to 
C Cameron-street  of  52  ft.  The  principal  front  is 
t(  towards  St.  John-street,  the  centre  forming  agrand 
p piazza,  approached  from  the  street  by  a flight  of 


steps  the  whole  length  of  the  colonnade,  and 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  municipal  offices. 
Connected  by  this  piazza  are  two  wings,  in  which 
are  placed  the  staircases  approaching  the  large 
council-chamber  or  town-hall.  The  roof  and 
comice  of  the  piazza  are  supported  on  four 
Corinthian  columns  and  pedestals,  each  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  rear  messengers’  apartments.  The  whole 
area  of  the  upper  floor  forms  the  council-chamber 
or  town-hall,  72  ft.  by  40  ft.  and  20  ft.  high, 
lighted  chiefly  I’rom  the  roof  by  lofty  dome 
lights,  surmounting  tho  three  centre  compart- 
ments of  a panelled  ceiling.  There  is  also  a 
window  at  the  southern  end.  Tho  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  stuccoed  on  the  outside  with 
cement,  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  iron 
railing,  which  was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  W. 
Peter,  Launceston.  Tho  cost  of  the  building 
and  furniture  therein  exceeds  6,000i.  Mr.  Peter 
Mills  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  S.  Galvin  & 
Francis  the  contractors. 


A SELF-LOADING  SHIP. 

M.  De  Cor.vux,  a Lyonneso,  has  invented  and 
constructed  a ship  which  can  load  or  unload 
itself  automatically  in  forty  minutes.  The  captain 
and  mechanician  are  the  only  living  crew  on 
board,  the  working  and  manipulation  of  the 
vessel  and  cai*go  being  all  perfoimed  by  steam 
applied  to  most  ingenious  machinery.  The 
loading  is  carried  on  by  trucks  and  wagons, 
which  can  contain  com,  flour,  bales,  cattle, 
horses,  barrels,  &o.  The  vessel  is,  as  may 
be  expected,  of  a peculiar  disposition  j but  its 
exterior  bears  all  the  signs,  of  sea-worthiness. 
The  great  revolution  is  on  the  deck  and  in  the 
interior.  The  former  is  covered  with  lines  of 
rail,  reaching  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
while,  at  midships,  there  are  two  turntables. 
Front  and  rear  are  two  or  four  immense  cages, 
containing  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  wagous,  of 
the  same  size  as  our  railway -wagons.  The  rails 
on  which  the  wagons  rest  are  adapted  exactly 
to  the  rails  of  the  deck.  A cable  is  hooked  to 
the  wagons,  which  traverse  tho  deck  throughout 
its  length,  and  the  stem  of  the  boat  having  been 
previously  placed  on  a level  with  the  quay, 
which  is  also  furnished  with  rails,  or  may  be, 
perhaps,  a portion  of  a terminus,  the  wagons 
glide  without  tbe  least  interraption  from  the 
vessel  to  the  land,  and  vice  versd. 


BOMBAY  EXHIBITION. 

A MODEL  by  Mr.  Salter,  tbe  well-known 
modeller,  has  been  on  private  view  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  we  conld  wish  to  have  been  more 
publicly  displayed. 

Tho  model  in  question  has  been  prepared  from 
tbe  design  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  for  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  hall,  at  Bombay.  We  hear 
that  the  plans  were  completed,  and  the  building 
actually  contracted  for,  so  far  back  as  April, 
1865,  when  the  panic  at  Bombay  arose.  ’This 
stopped  the  works  when  barely  commenced,  and 
it  is  still  undecided  whether  the  building  will  be 
erected  or  not.  In  the  mean  time  the  design  is 
of  great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  architec- 
tural or  engineering  business  for  India,  or  any 
hot  country.  The  idea  suggested  by  the  model 
is  that  of  deep  and  grateful  shade.  Roof  rises 
above  roof  almost  more  as  a growth  than  as 
an  edifice,  and  the  peculiar  requisites  of  the 
climate  of  Bbmbay,  involving  protection  from 
heat,  resistance  to  the  fury  of  the  monsoons, 
and  provision  for  tho  tropical  rainfall,  have 
been  attended  to  in  a manner  which  tho  different 
circumstances  under  which  Exhibition  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Europe  have  not  hitherto 
called  forth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
model,  being  required  for  India,  must  be  de- 
spatched without  waiting  for  farther  exhibition 
in  this  country. 


R.\^ilways  beyond  John  O’Groat’s  House. — 
A Scottish  nobleman,  who  is  connected  by  pro- 
perty with  the  Orkney  Isles,  has  offered,  it  is  said, 
to  snbseribe  60,0001.  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  Orkney, — on  Pomona,  the  chief  isle,  on 
which  Kirkwall,  the  capital,  stands,  we  presume  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  intended  to  connect  some 
of  the  lesser  isles  which  most  closely  adjoin 
each  other,  by  railway,  which  is  not  so  likely. 


CHAPEL  ROYAL,  SAVOY,  STRAND. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  palace  built  for  Peter, 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  uncle  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that 
time,  according  to  Stowe,  “ There  was  no  man- 
sion to  bee  compared  with  it  in  beautie  and 
statelinesse.” 

The  greater  part  of  that  palace  was  laid  in 
ruins  during  its  occupation  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in 
tho  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  manor  descended 
to  John’s  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  it  was 
vested  in  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  acquired  its  peculiar  dignity  and 
privilege  as  a royal  precinct.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  Palace  was  endowed  and  ap- 
Ijropriated  for  the  uses  of  a hospital,  and  the 
walls  of  the  present  chapel  were  built. 

Charles  II.  converted  the  hospital  into  a mili- 
tary and  marine  infirmary,  and  the  chapel  did 
duty  as  a place  for  holding  barrack  services. 

In  1702,  the  hospital  was  dissolved  and  in  part 
destroyed.  The  chapel  was  granted  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct ; the  Sovereign 
retaining  all  rights  of  patronage  and  direction  in 
the  affairs  of  the  chapel,  and  defraying  all  ex- 
penses connected  with  it. 

Under  this  rule  the  chapel  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  restored  j tbe  most  considerable 
changes  finding  place  in  the  year  1860,  under 
the  advice  of  Sir  George  Grey,  then  her  Majesty’s 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  A hide- 
ous gallery  at  the  south  end  was  removed ; high 
pews  exchanged  for  open  seats ; an  entrance  at 
the  north  end,  treading  almost  upon  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  closed  up  and  transferred  to  the  south 
end. 

The  ceiling,  nearly  resembling  the  contempo- 
rary one  of  the  sister  chapel  in  St.  James’s 
Palace,  was  redecorated,  and  the  curious  and 
caiwed  ornaments  of  its  138  quatrefoil  panels 
recoloured  and  regilded. 

The  gains  of  this  costly  restoration  were 
utterly  lost  in  the  fire  which  consumed  all  but 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  in  July,  1864.  The  work 
of  the  present  restoration  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.  (who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  done  his  duty  well),  and  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Myers  & Son.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  chapel  are  only  slightly  altered  ; an 
elongation  of  the  chancel  and  a new  entrance 
into  the  sacristy  being  the  chief  changes.  The 
old  and  ricbly-omblazoned  ceiling  has  been  ex- 
changed for  one  exactly  similar  in  style  and 
■ colour,  but  differing  in  the  details  of  its  design. 

An  elaborate  framing  of  chestnut  wood,  with 
gilt  mouldings,  encloses  a ground  of  blue, — semee 
with  gold  stars, — and  of  white,  the  ancient  livery 
colom-s  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  panels  over  the  altar  and  chancel  are 
occupied  by  sacred  devices.  The  panels  towards 
the  south  are  filled  in  with  the  heraldic  bear- 
ings of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  from 
Henry  III.  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  painted  glass  window  is  erected  in  part 
as  a restoration  of  a former  one,  and  in  part  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  con- 
tains five  principal  figures, — St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  central  open- 
ing has  a figure  of  our  Lord.  The  following 
inscription  surrounds  it : — 

" Hanc  feneatram  ex  dono  in  eolarum  hnjas  Precincti 
vitreis  ornatam,  A.D.  MDCCCXLIII,  igno  cum  ipso 
sacello  dirutam,  A.D.  MDCCCLXIV.  Id  memoriam 
Principis  Consortia  de  novo  oraari  Yictoria  Begina 
MDCCCLXAH." 

The  ceiling  and  window  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  WiUement,  F.S.A.  Tho  font  was  pre- 
sented to  the  chapel  by  Mrs.  De  Wint,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  Peter  Do  Wint,  and  her  brother, 
W.  Hilton,  R.A.  The  font  and  its  canopy  are 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  and  are 
beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
Edward-street,  Hampstead-road.  The  font  is 
of  Caen  stcaie,  and  the  canopy  is  carved  in 
wainscot  oak.  The  pulpit,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  is  a to  the  chapel,  from  the 
family  of  Mr.  Burgess.  The  reredos  is  a faith- 
ful and  excellent  copy  of  the  former  one,  and 
has  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
the  Vauxhall-road. 

The  organ,  replacing  one  presented  by  her 
Majesty,  in  1843,  excels  its  predecessor,  both  in 
point  of  size,  and  beauty  of  tone.  It  is  built  by 
Willis. 

We  must  not  omit  in  our  notice,  brief  as  it  is, 
allusion  to  the  zealous  regard  for  the  church 
shown  by  the  present  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Henry 
■ White. 


T\  •'  • / ' - • , 
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SOCIETY  FOR  HELP  TO  NEEDLEWOMEN. 

A sociETT  has  been  established  under  this 
title  with  the  additional  claim  of  providing 
clothes  for  tho  poor,  and  so  doing  good  in  two 
ways.  It  seeks  to  benefit  the  poor  of  any 
district  in  Great  Britain  by  providing  them  with 
nnder-clothing,  for  which  the  making  only  is 
charged,  in  addition  to  about  the  half-price  of 
the  material,  the  Society  defraying  the  remain- 
ing half  of  tho  cost  of  tho  material  and  other 
attendant  expenses  from  subscriptions.  The 
workers  consist  of  tho  poorest  classes,  and  also 
of  gentlewomen  who  do  not  possess  a settled 
income  amounting  to  more  than  20Z.  per  annum, 
and  are  principally  selected  from  London  and 
the  suburbs.  The  clothes  are  distributed  through 
members  of  the  Society  and  sent  to  the  districts 
where  they  are  most  required. 

Those  only  know  what  misery  exists  among 
the  London  needlewomen  who  have  personally  in- 
quired into  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this 
moment  the  distress  of  these  poor  people  is,  be- 
yond anything,  great.  The  superabundance  of 
their  class,  many  of  them  altogether  unskilled,  the 
high  price  of  food,  of  clothes,  and  of  lodgings, 
and  the  introduction  of  sewing-machines  (how- 
ever temporary  the  distress  induced  by  the  latter 
may  be),  have  caused  want  to  exist  among  them 
to  a degree  unprecedented. 

To  carry  on  the  good  work  funds  are  needed, 
and  wo  shall  be  glad  to  find  some  of  our  readers 
giving  their  aid  to  the  honorary  treasurer  and 
manager,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Barclay,  of  Harmondsworth, 
Slough.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a bazaar  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  in  April  next,  in  aid  of  the 
charity. 


therearenonebetterthan  (590)  “AHeath Scene,” 
byE.J. Niemann,  and  (399),  ‘‘Amid the  Cuchnllin 
Hills,  Isle  of  Skye,”  G.  Gilbert : both  exceed- 
ingly  good  works.  Mr.  Dicksee  is  more  con- 
ventional than  usual,  and  in  545,  ” Joan  of  Arc, 
at  the  Assault  of  the  Tournelles,”  what  has 
become  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  leg  ? Mr. 
Lacy’s  picture  of  “ Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the 
Robber,”  though  open  to  criticism,  is  amongst 
the  best  works  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Weekes, 
Mr.  R.  Collinson,  Mr.  Knell,  Mr.  T.  Davidson 
(Job),  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bottomley,  Mr. 
Whaite,  Mr.  Danby,  Mr.  Jonas  Barker,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cooper,  exhibit  pictures  that  for  varying  reasons 
deserve  notice. 

General  Ei-hibition  of  Water-colour  Drau'ings. 
The  second  collection  of  water-colour  drawings, 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  under  the 
above  title,  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  will 
have  further  notice.  It  comprises  676  works, 
and  shows  strikingly  the  extent  to  which  the 
art  of  painting  in  water-colour  is  successfully 
practised. 


took  a careful  survey  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town,  and  reported  the  result  to  tho  committee. 
The  state  of  things  appeared  to  be  so  serious, 
alike  in  a moral,  economic,  and  social  point  of 
view,  that  the  committee  at  once  prepared  a 
memorial,  for  the  signature  of  influential  resi- 
dents, addressed  to  the  Privy  Council,  praying 
for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  health,  and 
for  an  official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  town, 
and  the  measures  requisite  for  its  amelioration. 
The  memorial  had  been  largely  signed.  The 
report  concluded  with  a recommendation  that 
the  Association  should  be  re-organised,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  its  operations  ; that  its 
title  should  be  changed  to  that  of  the  ‘ Brighton 
Sanitary  Association  and  that  a revised  state- 
ment of  its  objects  and  rules  should  be  pub- 
lished.” The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  title  of  the  society  changed  accordingly. 


MACLISE’S  "DEATH  OF  NELSON.” 

Many  will  hear  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  his  original 
picture  (with  tho  copyright),  "The  Death  of 
Nelson,”  from  which  his  great  mural  work  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
has  been  painted.  The  picture  is  of  very  large 
size,  and  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
approaching  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  The 
Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  propose  to 
engrave  it  hereafter,  in  the  first  style,  as  a com- 
panion to  the  engraving  they  have  already  put 
in  hand,  from  his  corresponding  picture,  “ The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.”  The  disputed  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  tho  two  commanders  did  meet  on  that 
occasion  at  the  farm  known  as  La  Belle  Alliance 
has  been  settled  beyond  discussion  by  a letter 
from  General  Nostitz,  one  of  Blucher’s  staff- 
officers,  who  was  with  him  on  the  occasion. 

The  production  of  these  elaborate  and  costly 
engravings  will  necessarily  occupy  several  years. 
It  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
and  importance,  and  has  an  interest  that  may  be 
termed  national. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  BED  BE  PLACED  ? 

A PHYSICIAN  at  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Julius  von  dem 
Fischweiler,  just  dead,  asserts  in  his  will,  that 
his  own  great  age,  109,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  constant  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  head 
towards  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  a 
direction  coinciding  as  closely  as  possible  with 
that  of  the  meridian,  that  is,  with  his  heels  to 
the  south.  From  persisting  in  this  habit  tho 
doctor  considered  that  the  iron  contained  in  our 
system,  finding  itself  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  currents  which  are  constantly  flowing 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  towards  the  north 
pole,  becomes  magnetised,  and  thus  increases 
the  energy  of  the  vital  principle.  Without  at  all 
understaudiug  this,  or  assenting,  we  know  well 
of  persons  who  cannot  sleep  unless  the  bed  be 
placed  north  and  south,  and  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  inquire  what  the  observations  of  others 
on  this  point  have  been.  Persons  who  find 
themselves  restless  and  unable  to  sleep  at  night 
might  try  the  effect  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  bod. 


READING  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

A MEMOEiAL  has  been  sent  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  signed  " James  Phillips,  Wm.  P.  Ivey, 
proposer  and  seconder  of  Messrs.  Brown’s  plans,’* 
saying : — " We  consider  that  the  guardians, 
having  previously  reduced  the  original  six  com- 
petitors to  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman,  their  decision  in  favour 
of  the  latter  gentleman  was  not  given  in  accord- 
ance with  merit,  neither  was  it  with  the  extent 
of  accommodation  afforded,  nor  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  ratepayers.”  In  support  of  these 
assertions  the  memorialists  allege  seven  reasons. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

TJio  Bi-itish  institution. — The  present  collec- 
tion consists  of  636  pictures  and  twelve  pieces 
of  sculpture.  The  staple  is  much  the  same  as 
on  former  occasions  ; but  there  are  fewer  excep- 
tional works  compared  with  some  even  recent 
exhibitions  here  that  give  tone  to  the  whole. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  is  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Academy,  and  sends  three  very  agreeable 
specimens  of  his  art.  A picture  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Long,  “ The  Anthem,”  suggests  somewhat  too 
forcibly  the  manner  of  Mr.  J.  Phillip,  but  has, 
nevertheless,  a merit  of  its  own.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  some  pieces  of  rich  colour,  good  enough 
to  make  one  regret  the  overriding  mannerism. 
" The  Belle  of  the  Market”  (186), by  A.  F.  Patten, 
will  have  admirers,  and  deserves  to  have  them. 
272,  “ View  on  the  Medway,”  shows  that  Mr. 
H.  T.  Dawson,  jun.,  is  following  in  tho  good 
steps  of  his  father.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  sends  a 
highly-wrought  picture,  to  which,  as  in  all  his 
works,  he  has  given  much  time  and  thought, " The 
Return”  (308).  “ Canterbury  Cloisters  during  the 
Commonwealth”  (559),  W.  F.  Yeames,  is  a 
praiseworthy  work,  but  the  men  at  drill  are 
over-small  for  their  distance.  Though  still  cold 
in  colour,  Miss  Kate  Swift  has  made  a good 
advance  in  (628)  " The  Wedding  of  a Dutch 
Fishermanin  the  Village  Church  at  Schevening." 
Some  of  the  heads  are  admirable,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  good.  Amongst  the  landscapes 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Whitehaven. — A series  of  articles  upon  the 
Social  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Whitehaven, 
based  upon  personal  inspection,  by  a " Special 
Contributor”  to  the  local  Herald,  has  of  late 
been  appearing  in  that  paper.  In  closing  the 
series,  the  writer  says, — “ It  is  impossible  not  to 
give  marked  prominence  to  the  monster  evil  of 
overcrowding.  If  Ennerdalowero  to  bo  emptied 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  cleanliness,  whilst 
the  present  system  of  overcrowding  continues,  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  level,  or 
that  Whitehaven  should  ever  take  rank  amongst 
the  healthier  towns  of  the  kingdom.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is,  indeed,  a terrible  den  of  human 
squalor,  misery,  and  premature  death.  The  town 
requires  altering  in  its  structural  arrangements, 
and  how  that  is  to  bo  effected  is  a question 
which  makes  one  pause.  When  are  we  to  be 
blessed  with  an  heir  to  the  princely  Lowther 
property,  who  will  pride  himselfin  being  remem- 
bered as  ‘ The  Good  Earl  ? ’ Here  is  a town 
with  a population  of  20,000,  stifling  for  want  of 
the  power  of  expansion,  and  hundreds  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  annually  doomed  to  disease  and 
death,  simply  because  the  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  tho  property  of  a nobleman 
who  either  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to  sell. 
Would  that  wo  had  amongst  us  some  such  gentle- 
man as  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  who  in  his 
municipal  capacity  has  projected  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  not 
less  than  30,000  of  the  poorest  residents  of  that 
city,  and  who  seems  in  a fair  way  of  success, 
fully  accomplishing  his  object.” 

Brighton. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex 
and  Brighton  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  has 
been  held,  Mr.  Merrifield  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port says, — " In  consequence  of  reports  received 
from  their  visitors  of  the  existence  of  serious 
nuisances,  the  gentlemen’s  ‘ Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee ’ had  in  several  instances  visited  the  locali- 
ties thus  brought  to  their  notice ; and  cases  of 
neglect  requiring  urgent  attention  had  been 
reported  either  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances  or 
to  the  town  council.  Not  finding  that  their 
representations  met  with  adequate  attention,  two 
of  the  committee,  who  were  medical  men,  under- 


ARCHITECTURAL  COPYRIGHT  IN 
BELGIUM. 

A DECISION  has  recently  been  given  by  the- 
Belgian  law  courts  which  throws  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  property  in  designs  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  Header,  M.  Buys,  an. 
architect,  has,  it  appears,  erected  some  law 
courts  in  Brussels,  the  plans  of  which  are  claimed 
by  a M.  Gerard,  who  obtained  an  injunction 
restraining  payment  of  the  sum  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  would  have  been  received  by  M. 
Buys  as  his  professional  fee.  M.  Buys  next 
brings  an  action  against  his  opponent  to  compel 
him  to  remove  the  injunction,  and  claiming 
10,000  francs  damages  for  the  injury  to  his  pro- 
fessional reputation.  Judgment  was  given  for 
tho  defendant,  and  the  court  directed  M.  Buys 
to  pay  to  M.  Gerard  the  sum  claimed.  The  case 
was  rel'orred  to  the  superior  court,  who  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  court  below,  and  at  the  same 
time  condemned  M.  Buys  in  the  whole  of  the 
costs. 


BANITABY  AND  CITY  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Lord  Provost  is  not  the  only  designer  of 
sanitary  improvements  in  Edinburgh  at  present. 
A very  comprehensive  scheme  for  opening  up  the 
truly  close  districts  on  the  flanks  of  the  ridge 
down  which  the  High-street  and  the  Canongate 
extend  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood  Palace,  haa 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Roderick  A.  F.  A.  Coyne, 
C.E.,  and  submitted  to  the  city  authorities,  Mr. 
Coyne  also  deals  pretty  freely  with  the  city  map 
in  several  other  districts  j but  this  is  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  plans,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  it  aims,  inter  alia,  at  tho 
opening  up  of  the  two  blocks  of  closes  to  which. 
Mr.  Chambers’s  much  more  restricted  scheme 
also  relates.  Mr.  Coyne’s  plan  includes  three 
great  lines  of  street,  the  longest  and  intermediate 
one  extending  from  Grassmarket  down  tho 
(widened)  Cowgate,  whence  it  nears  more  and 
more  to  the  ridge  of  High-street  as  it  crosses 
South  Bridge-street,  Niddry-street,  and  St. 
Mary’s-wynd  (between  which  two  last  it  crosses 
Mr.  Chambers’s  plan  of  a comparatively  short, 
oblique,  and  waving  street),  running  on  into 
the  Canongate  at  the  head  of  St.  John’s- 
Btreet,  where  other  two  new  streets  are  proposed 
to  be  joined  with  it,  one  affording  an  opening  to 
Queen’s  Park,  and  the  other  running  b^k  along 
the  other  or  northern  flank  of  the  High-street 
ridge  to  Cockburn-street,  westward  of  the  North 
Bridge-street,  which  it  crosses  on  its  way,  as  it 
also  does  the  other  block  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  two- 
fold project.  The  third  line  of  street  mns  from 
Grey  Friars  Church  also  eastward,  passing  theCol- 
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lege  to  the  Pleaaance.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  two  first,  and  most  important,  of  these  plans, 
including  Queen’s  Park  approach,  is  168,031L 
Into  the  other  plans  of  Mr.  Coyne  we  cannot  here 
enter  j but  this  is  certainly  an  important  and 
well-considered  scheme  for  opening  up  the  very 
worst  districts  of  the  Old  Town ; and,  if  the 
whole  scheme  be  too  extensive  for  the  city  autho- 
rities to  grapple  with  at  once,  they  might  at 
all  events  begin  with  the  line  of  the  widened 
Cowgate,  and  open  it  up  eastward  to  Canongate, 
where  it  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  line  from 
Cockburn-street,  as  the  next  most  pressing  sani- 
tary improvement,  following  that  up  by  opening 
out  the  approach  to  Queen’s  Park,  so  that  the 
miserable  denizens  of  the  closes  might  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  an  occasional  short  run 
from  their  improved  localities  direct  to  the 
healthful  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Craigs  and 
Arthur -street. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A. 

The  funeral  of  this  eminent  sculptor  has  been 
veiy  quietly  solemnized  at  Rome,  an  attempt 
of  friends  and  admirers  to  make  a more 
public  demonstration  having  been  declined 
by  those  to  whom  the  doty  was  committed. 
The  only  thing  like  display  was  the  honorary 
attendance  of  a guard  of  French  soldiers, 
who  fired  a volley  over  the  grave  out  of 
respect  to  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
possessed  by  Mr.  Gibson.  By  bis  will,  the  sum 
of  501.  was  fixed  as  the  utmost  to  be  expended 
on  a private  monument  to  him.  The  Prussian 
Order  of  Full  Merit  was  sent  him,  and  arrived 
from  Berlin  only  the  day  before  his  funeral. 

The  chief  mourners  were  Mr.  Penryn  Williams, 
the  old  friend  of  Gibson,  and  one  of  hia  Roman 
executors,  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  Mr.  Webster,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Severn,  her  Majesty’s  consul.  Mr. 
Spence,  his  friend,  pupil,  and  almost  son,  was 
prohibited  by  bis  medical  man  from  following 
his  remains  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  own  and  other  drawings  were 
left  to  the  Royal  Academy.  By  a codicil  added 
May  26, 18G5,  be  bequeathed  to  the  Academy 
bis  group  in  marble  of  the  Wounded  Warrior  sup- 
ported by  a female  figure,  then  nearly  finished; 
all  his  works  in  marble  not  sold  at  the  time  of 
his  death — models  in  Gesso  of  hia  works  in 
marble  not  sold,  except  the  models  of  such  works 
as  have  been  presented  in  marble  ; all  his  models 
in  Gesso  not  executed  ; the  first  cast  of  Venus  de 
Medicie,  which  was  sent  to  Cauova  to  be  executed 
in  marble,  and  which,  when  executed,  was  to 
replace  the  noble  statue  carried  off  to  Paris. 
Moreover,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Academy 
32,0001.,  free  of  testamentary  tax,  on  the  following 
conditions  : — “ A space  sufficient  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  easy  accommodation,  is  to  be  provided 
for  his  works,  which  are  to  be  open  to  the  use  of 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public,  according  to  such  regula- 
tions as  to  the  Council  shall  seem  best.” 

Thus  room,  but  not  a separate  room  or  rooms, 
for  them  is  the  only  stipulation. 


MR.  HENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR. 

The  first  concert  of  the  eleventh  season  took 
place  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
Ist  February,  in  the  presence  of  a crowded  and 
most  appreciative  audience.  An  apology  for  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  cast  a passing 
shadow  over  the  evening,  and  the  announcement 
of  his  indispositiou  was  received  with  the  usual 
amount  of  scepticism  and  scoffing,  by  those  who 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  throat  of  a singer 
must  be  insensible  to  ailment.  But  the  good 
taste  of  the  majority  of  the  audience  soon  pre- 
vailed, aud  relieved  Mr.  Leslie  from  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Neither  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  who  sang  Weber’s 
“ Thro’  Forests,”  with  much  taste  and  expression, 
nor  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson,  could  accuse  the  audience 
of  coldness  or  prejudice;  and  we  doubt  iftbe 
great  tenor  himself  could  have  excited  more 
rapturous  applause  than  that  which  followed 
Purcell’s  “ Come,  if  you  dare,”  sung  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  accede  to  a 
tumultuous  demand  for  au  encore.  Mr.  Leigh 
Wilson  is  gifted  with  a superb  tenor  voice,  and 
if  he  will  be  satisfied  to  believe  that  he  has  yet 
very  much  to  learn,  he  may  attain  the  highest 
position  in  his  profession.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  speak  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  precision 


which  characterized  the  part-songs,  glees,  and 
madrigals;  Mr.  Leslie  has  his  choir  under  such 
thorough  control,  that  it  is  difficult  to  award  the 
palm  of  excellence  where  all  is  so  near  perfection. 
Specially  to  be  commended,  however,  were  the 
Elizabethan  madrigal,  “ Flow  on,  my  Tears,”  and 
the  one  which  immediately  followed  it,  “As 
Vesta  was,” — the  latter,  a well-known  favourite, 
being  most  enthusiastically  re-demanded.  Of 
several  new  compositions  produced,  Leslie’s 
“How  sweet  the  Moonlight,”  and  Silas’s  quaint 
and  clever  setting  of  Longfellow’s  “ Christmas 
Carol,”  excellent  alike  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion, were  the  most  attractive. 

Miss  Anstine,  a pnpil  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper, 
performed  Sterndale  Bennett’s  graceful  sketches, 
“The  Lake,”  “The  Millstream,”  and  “The 
Fountain,”  and  Lizet’s  difficnlt  arrangement  of 
the  airs  from  “Faust,”  with  considerable  skill; 
but  we  question  the  discretion  of  introducing 
piano-forte  solos  in  this  kind  of  entertainment, 
when  the  poverty  of  the  instrument  contrasts  so 
unfavourably  with  the  choral  harmony. 

Of  Miss  Ada  Jackson,  of  Clifton,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  record  the 
unequivocal  and  well-deserved  success.  She 
possesses  a clear  penetrating  soprano  voico,  and 
sings  with  unusual  purity  and  chasteness  of 
style,  qualities  especially  demanded  in  Haydn’s 
exquisite  canzonet,  “My  Mother  bids  me  bind 
my  Hair,”  which  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  expression.  Her 
intonation,  too,  is  perfectly  correct,  aud  another 
peculiar  recommendation  she  shares  in  common 
with  the  lady  under  whom  she  has  studied — 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby — must  not  pass  un- 
noticed, which  is  the  fact  that  every  word  in  her 
songs  is  distinctly  and  correctly  articulated,  a 
most  valuable  qualification  for  an  English  ballad- 
singer.  Miss  Jackson  prudently  declined  the 
honour  of  an  encore,  which  was  demanded  after 
each  of  her  songs.  Clifton  may  feel  proud  of  her. 


PARIS. 

The  new  Halle  aux  Cuirs,  or  leather-market, 
has  been  constructed  opposite  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Anatomy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bievre,  in  that 
quarter  of  Paris  where  the  tanyards  are  congre- 
gated. It  is  to  be  open  for  commerce  next 
month.  The  form  is  that  of  a parallelogram, 
535  ft.  by  197  ft.,  consisting  of  a ground-floor,  an 
upper  story,  and  an  attic.  The  principal  entrance 
is  an  archway,  composed  of  a semicircle  in- 
scribed in  a rectangle;  above  arc  the  arms  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  two  bulls' 
beads  admirably  sculptured.  Passing  through, 
we  enter  a court-yard,  1,615  square  yards  in 
area,  and  roofed  in  witli  iron  aud  glass.  This  is 
to  be  the  “ leather  exchange,”  and  is  furnished, 
at  the  further  end,  with  platforms  on  a level 
with  carts,  so  as  to  facilitate  loading  and  dis- 
charging. Underneath  these  qua3-s  or  platforms 
are  cellars,  of  a development  of  -176  ft.,  for  the 
storage  of  oils  and  fatty  matter.  These  are 
crypts,  with  groined  arches  or  passages,  one  of 
the  latter  being  available  for  carts,  the  entrance 
from  without  being  an  inclined  plane.  At  regular 
distances  there  are  elliptical  openings  in  the 
arches,  with  cranes  for  lowering  or  raising 
goods. 

There  are,  also,  two  lateral  court-yards,  ouo 
Laving  an  entrance  into  the  hall  of  the  green 
skins,  furnished  with  salting  and  alum  pans  for 
kids,  »tc.  The  superficies  of  this  is  1,435  square 
yards.  The  architect  of  this  building  is  Mr. 
Jules  Bouchet,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  M. 
Edme  Cor  j in  it  has  been  incorporated  the 
ancient  hospital  of  the  Cent  Filles,  which  .has 
been  underpinned,  consolidated,  aud  repaired  in 
a durable  manner.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  render  the  new  leather-market  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  in  Europe,  including,  as  it  does, 
a post-office  and  telegraphic  commonication, 
refreshment-rooms,  &c. 

A new  theatre  is  being  bnilt  at  Passy,  capable 
of  holding  2,000  persons ; in  the  same  building 
are  to  be  established  a cafe  aud  a club.  In  order 
that  the  pit  may  be  converted  into  a ball-room 
the  fiooring  is  to  be  fitted  with  raising  aud 
lowering  machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
opera-house,  invented  by  ouo  of  the  stage  car- 
penters, some  years  ago,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  “ bals  de  I’opera.” 

The  report  on  the  situation  of  the  French 
empire  states  that,  thanks  to  the  severity  and 
promptness  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  preserving  France  from  the  ravages 


of  the  cattle  plagne,  the  disease  had  disappeared 
since  the  5th  November  of  last  year,  the  number 
of  deaths  since  that  date  being  only  43.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  breaking  out  of  typhus  in  the 
Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
the  regulations  were  again  obliged  to  be  put  in 
force  by  the  authorities,  the  same  being  extended 
to  all  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  to  horned  beasts, 
with  a few  exceptions.  The  state  of  industry 
and  commerce  for  the  past  year  in  France  has 
resumed  its  wonfed  activity  since  the  lowering 
of  discount  and  the  resumption  of  commercial 
and  maritime  relations  with  America.  The  iron 
trade  is  generally  satisfactory : the  complaints 
raised  by  the  manufacturers  against  foreign  ma- 
chinery have  nearly  ceased  since  the  duties  on 
iron  (pig  and  bar)  have  been  lowered.  There  is 
no  cause  for  complaint  except  among  the  French 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  between  them 
the  Government  cannot  interfere. 


MORE  DEATHS  IN  WELLS. 

We  have  often  to  record  very  stupid  or 
careless  proceedings  in  clearing  out  or  re- 
pairing old  wells,  but  about  the  worst  case 
we  recollect  of  has  just  occurred  at  Chalfont, 
St.  Giles’s,  Bucks.  Two  men  were  set  to 
repair  the  pumps  of  a well,  150  ft.  deep, 
at  about  136  ft.  below  the  surface;  but  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  descend,  on  account  of  the 
foul  air,  as  a candle  went  out  when  let  down. 
One  or  two  pails  of  fire  were  then  lowered,  and 
the  last  left  to  burn  all  night  till  burnt  out ! 
thus  still  further  increasing  the  evil,  by  positively 
adding  to  the  carbonic  gases  which  had  already 
put  out  the  flame  of  the  candle  ; and  consuming 
all  that  remained  of  the  oxygen  capable  of  sus- 
taining either  flame,  fire,  or  life.  Next  day, 
the  well  being  thus  “cleared  of  the  foul  air !” 
one  man  went  boldly  down,  and  was  getting  on 
“beautiful”  for  a little,  till  he  felt  “a  little 
queer,”  and  was  then  hauled  up,  so  far,  till  he 
fell  off  the  crutch  on  which  ho  sat,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom.  Another  man,  who 
was  “ in  the  habit  of  descending  wells,”  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the  deadly  vapours  which  had  cost  liis  fellow- 
workman  his  life,  was  then  fastened  to  a rope 
and  lowered  ; and,  strange  to  say,  be  did  with- 
stand the  deadly  influence  till  he  secured  his 
fellow-workman  and  himself  to  the  rope.  They 
were  then  hoisted  up  about  50  ft.,  when  the  rope 
broke,  and  both  fell  to  the  bottom.  Air-pumps 
and  hose,  which  ought  to  have  been  got  at  first, 
were  then  obtained  ; but  instead  of  simply  and 
directly  pumping  out  the  carbonic  acid,  as  if  it 
were  water,  aii-  was  merely  forced  in  amongst  it. 
This,  however,  enabled  another  man  to  descend, 
and  he  fastened  a strap  round  one  of  them,  who 
was  then  hauled  up  nearly  to  the  month  of  the 
well,  when  the  strap  broke ! aud  once  more  the 
poor  dead  carcass  fell  to  the  bottom.  At  last, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  first  of  this  extra- 
ordinary series  of  blunders  was  committed,  the 
two  dead  bodies  were  got  out.  The  jury  on  the 
inquest  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
death,”  and  recommended  that  persons  descend- 
ing wells  in  future  should  take  care  to  be  securely 
fastened,  so  that  in  the  event  of  their  being 
affected  by  fonl  air  they  might  be  drawn  up 
with  safety.  That,  however,  was  not  the  only 
recommendation  they  might  have  given. 


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  association  to  lay 
down  a line  of  telegraphic  wires  from  London, 
through  Scotland,  Shetland,  aud  the  Fmrde 
Islands,  to  Iceland  and  the  western  shores  of 
Greenland,  across  Davis  Straits,  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  or  Belle  Isle,  aud  to  communicate 
through  Canada  with  the  vast  telegraphic  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  continent  of 
America.  The  distances  bet-ween  the  stations 
are,  proximately, — Scotland  to  the  Feeroe  islands, 
250  miles;  Fmroe  to  Iceland  (Berufiord),  240 ; 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  743  ; Greenland  to  Labra- 
dor, 507;  Labrador  to  Canada  (land  line),  or 
Greenland  to  Belle  Isle  (sea  line),  210.  The 
longest  stretch  of  the  route  would  thus  be  little 
more  than  700  miles.  A pamphlet  has  been 
issned  (Clowes  & Sons,  printers,  Charing-cross), 
giving  an  accouot  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 
tions of  scientific  and  other  authorities  on  its 
practicability.  By  selecting  the  stations  care- 
fully in  sheltered  positions,  where  only  the  line 
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■will  go  o'ut  of  deep  sea  into  sliallo'W  gronnds,  it  is 
believed  that  ice  ■will  be  no  hinderance  to  the 
accoraplishmentof  the  project  or  the  working  of 
the  line. 

The  Kussian  journal,  the  announces 

that  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Russian-American  telegraph  line,  has  given,  in 
a public  meeting,  some  further  details  of  that 
, gigantic  undertaking.  The  line  will  encircle  the 
, globe  if  a submarine  telegraph  can  be  made  be- 
tween London  or  Paris  and  Now  York ; otherwise 
the  communication  between  Paris  and  New  York 
must  bo  made  by  the  Russian-American  tele- 
; graph,  which  -will  run  across  Behring’s  Strait. 

' There  are  hopes  that  this  line  may  be  terminated 

. in  1867. 

From  the  official  report  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Cracknell, 
t the  superintendent  of  telegraphs  in  South  Wales, 

I to  the  Colonial  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the 
1 length  of  telegraph  lines  at  present  in  work 
i throughout  the  Australian  colony  of  South  Wales 
i is  2,520  miles,  with  3,0-l'7  miles  of  wire,  which 
( on  the  completion  of  the  lines  in  progress,  will 
1 be  increased  to  2,990  miles  of  line  and  3,517  miles 
( of  wire.  The  total  cost  of  the  lines  in  operation 
( on  the  31st  of  December,  186-1,  not  including  ex- 
) penditure  by  the  colonial  architect,  was  132,0251. 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  was  6 per  cent. 

' The  lines  in  this  colony  during  tho  summer 
I months  appear  to  be  much  more  affected  by 
1 lightning  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  colo- 
1 nics;  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  not  only  the 
1 lightning  conductors,  but  the  relay  coils,  are 
i fused  by  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric 
c charges.  To  guard  against  this  wholesale  de- 
E struction,  Mr.  Cracknell  has  arranged  a simple 
c cutting-out  switch,  which  completely  discon- 
I nects  the  conductors  and  instruments  from  the 
1 line,  leaving  only  tho  main  battery  in  circuit. 
1 This  plan,  he  says,  has  been  fonnd  to  work 

V very  satisfactorily,  and  has  saved  tho  destruc- 
t tion  of  many  instruments,  and  the  consequent 
3 delay  of  business  at  tho  several  stations  so 

V visited. 


now  charged  to  tho  public  ; secondly,  by  a con- 
tribution of  1,291,6291.  lOs.  5d.  three-per-cenb. 
stock,  placed  out  for  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ; and  thirdly,  by  the  taxation  of 
suitors  of  the  courts  other  than  tho  Court  of 
Chancery  to  be  accommodated  in  the  building. 
Tho  second  statute  is  the  2Sth  of  Victoria,  chap. 
49,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Buildings  to 
acquire  a Site  for  the  Erection  and  Concentration 
of  Courts  of  Justice  and  of  various  Offices  belong- 
ing to  the  same.”  The  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  purchase  land,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
same.  Questions  of  disputed  compensations  are 
to  be  decided  by  juries  ; and  as  to  compensations 
to  yearly  tenants,  such  claims  are  to  be  deter- 
mined in  tho  manner  prescribed  by  the  121sb 
section  of  “ Tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845.”  Tho  limit  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  land  is  five  years.  The  commissioners 
may  pull  down  and  remove  any  buildings  on  the 
prescribed  lands,  and  may  construct  thereon 
such  buildings  and  -^v’orks  as  in  their  opinion 
may  be  necessary. 


EMBANKMENT  OP  THE  THAMES. 

In  this  stupendous  undertaking,  which,  if 
carried  out  in  good  taste,  will  confer  a character 
of  grandeur  upon  tho  whole  metropolis,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  wide  marginal  roads  will  be  formed 
along  the  quays,  afibrding  open  and  unbarred 
views  of  the  noble  river,  and  of  the  many  im- 
portant  buildings  along  the  old  shore. 

The  necessity  of  thoroughfares  wide  enough 
for  ranges  of  trees  and  plantations,  at  suitable 
intervals,  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  so  that  now, 
in  the  days  of  horticultural  perfection  at  which 
wo  have  arrived,  the  opening  of  two  central 
boulevards,  north  and  south  of  the  river,  may 
afford  to  the  whole  population  the  inappreciable 
accommodation  of  two  straight  and  open  routes 
to  the  City,  coupled  with  the  satisfaction  which 
no  existing  thoroughfare  offers,  of  a healthful 
walk  with  a beautiful  panorama. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  lest  tho  close 
obtrusion  of  large  ranges,  such  as  the  crescent 
suggested  to  mask  off  the  Adelphi,  may  mar  the 
effect,  as  the  too  close  approximation  of  any 
large  structures  or  terraces  to  the  river  cor- 


hospital  it  certainly  would  have  been  a judicious 
position ; and  opposite  the  illustrious  though 
sunken  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  intruded 
40  ft.  upon  the  rival  range ; raised  also  to  a 
much  higher  elevation  than  tho  latter ; both 
edifices  might  stand  as  pillars  of  Hercules,  on 
either  side  of  a narrow  strait,  contracting  the 
flood  of  the  river,  and  screening  off  the  con- 
tinuity of  a vista  that  if  unobstructed  must  bo 
pleasing. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  stand  wholly,  from 
the  clock-tower,  on  the  bed  of  Old  Thames, 
occupying  an  average  width  of  120  ft. ; and  the 
new  quay  wall,  in  continuation  eastwards  nearly 
ranges  with  its  river  front,  being  set  back  40  ft. : 
therefore  this  building  will  terminate  the  new 
north  esplanade  : one  half  of  the  elevation  will  be 
occulted  by  the  land  arch  of  the  bridge ; and 
pity  it  is  that  tho  Houses  of  Parliament  had  net 
been  raised  on  a pian  terreno  of  arches ; but  the 
architect  had  no  conception  of  the  changes  about 
to  be  wrought  in  the  vicinage. 

If  the  towering  hospital  is  built  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  80  ft. 
of  roadway,  however  ornate  and  effective  the 
structm-e  may  be,  it  will  seriously  px’ejudice  Mr. 
Barry’s  great  work,  and  spoil  the  embankment 
on  both  sides. 

The  lugubrious  effect  of  fine  buildings  ranging 
close  to  the  water’s  edge  is  well  exemplified  in 
Venice.  It  would  be  little  better  in  London, 
though  the  ground  rises  on  tho  north  side  5 but 
tho  grand  desideratum  is  increased  facility  of 
intercourse  for  a population  now  totally  traffic- 
bound.  This  opportunity  now  offers  as  a natural 
tribute,  and  not  through  tho  violent  and  costly 
irruption  of  railways.  Let  it  not  be  lost. 

QuoNDAir. 


THE  MIDLAND  HOTEL  AND  STATION 
DESIGNS. 

8iB, — In  your  notice  and  deacription  of  tho  accepted 
design  for  the  Midland  Hotel  and  Station,  you  append  a 
foot-note  stating  the  amounts  of  tho  estimates  furnished 
by  the  several  competitors.  The  great  difference  in  thw 
amounts  of  those  estimates  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  extent  of  bed-room  accommodation  furnished  by  each 
design.  Tho  estimates  under  200, COOL  may  bo  considered 
to  provide  bed-rooms  approximating  to  or  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  printed  instructions  of  the  company: 
viz.,  160,  with  a proportionate  number  of  servants’  and 
officials'  rooms  in  addition,  as  would  reasonably  be  in- 

My  design  gave  accommodation  only  for  181  visitors’ 
bed-rooms,  27  dressing-rooms,  and  58  servants'  rooms  for 
’ ' ■ ' ’ ■ hence  the  comparatively 

a against  300,000/.  of  the 


PARIS  L’NIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

A iiEMORANDfJi  of  tho  arrangementa  for  the 
D machinery  gallery  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by 
C Captain  Festing,  R.B.,  is  being  circulated  iu  a 
p printed  form.  Instruments  and  processes  of  the 

c common  arts  are  placed  in  Group  VI.,  which  is  I tainly  would  ; but  there  is  work  enough  to  be 

d divided  into  twenty  classes.  A gallery,  115  ft.  J done  without  pulling  down  Adelphi-terrace,  

wide  and  82  ft.  high,  is  to  be  provided  in  the  build-  which  at  present  stands  a monument  of  strength,  j visTtors  and  hotel  domesti. 
u ing  for  this  group.  In  breadth  this  gallerv  is  to  be  simplicity,  and  ntility,  and  which  cannot  inter-  i rnoderate  estimate  of  164,000/.  os  against  300, 000/.  of  the 
. sub-divided  into  a ceutral  block,  75i  ft.  wide,  | fee  with  auy  well-digested  plan  for  utilising  the  & 

a and  two  side  passages,  each  16^  ft.  wide,  leaving  I foreshore,  and  making  it  tributary  to  the  pic-  " ■'  .....  . , , 

a a space  of  a little  over  3 ft.  at  each  side  for  I turesque  effect  of  these  works, 
c counters  and  glass  cases,  placed  against  the  I There  are,  however,  misgivings  lest,  after  tho 
p partition  walls.  In  the  middle  of  this  central  ] thrifty  manner  of  modern  builders,  “ adding 
t block,  and  running  throughout  the  machine  j house  to  house  until  there  is  no  space  left,”  the 
g gallery,  there  is  to  be  a platform,  13  ft.  wide,  * fifty  or  more  acres  of  reclaimed  land  may  be  so 
B supported  on  columns  about  14^  ft.  high.  From  ! constipated  with  brick  and  mortar  as  to  give 
t this  platform  visitors  will  bo  able  to  see  at  a ' little  room  for  tho  realization  of  the  ideal  em- 
g glance  the  machines  exhibited.  The  columns  of  i bankment  so  earnestly  hoped  for,  and  so  much 
t the  platform  will  also  carry  two  parallel  main  | needed  in  this  great  commercial  city, 
s shafts  for  transmitting  motion  to  tho  various  I Entering  on  the  south  side  from  Westminster 
n machines,  and  under  the  platform  ■will  be  -work- ! Bridge,  there  is  ample  room,  about  110  ft.,  for 
8 shops  for  skilled  mechanics,  whose  work  is  to  causeway  and  plantation,  but  none  for  buildings, 

till  past  Whitehall.  The  great  expanse  opens 


b be  exhibited  as  examples  of  the  processes  of  the 
0 common  arts.  The  whole  machinery  gallery  is 
ti  to  bo  divided  into  a number  of  sections,  each  of 
V,  which  will  have  its  own  system  for  supply  of 
n motive  force, 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

In  a few  days  the  Acquisition  of  Site  Act 
^ will  practically  come  into  force.  Tho  two 
A Acts  are  known,  one  as  the  “ Courts  of  Justice 
B Building,”  and  the  other  as  tho  “Courts  of 
Ji  Justice  Concentration  Site.”  Tho  old  courts 
aj  and  offices  of  the  late  Insolvent  Court  have  been 
fi  fitted  up  in  a suitable  manner  for  the  purposes 
cl  of  the  Act.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other 
C(  commissioners  assemble  in  the  old  court,  which 
hihas  been  very  much  improved  iu  appearance, 
a]  and  the  new  court,  called  “The  Courts  of  Justice 
C Compensation  Court,”  will  be  held  in  the  court 
where  the  late  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips  pre- 
eisided.  The  first  statute  in  tho  new  courts  is  the 
2:28th  of  Victoria,  chap.  48,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to 
SI  supply  Means  towards  Defraying  the  Expenses 
olof  Providing  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  various 
OOffices  belonging  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
pposes.”  The  cost  of  erecting  tho  courts  will  be 
hborne  by  money  provided  by  Parliament  to  the 
eiextent  of  the  value  of  property  surrendered,  and 
olof  relief  to  the  public  by  the  cessation  of  rents 


thence  to  Hungerford.  Openings  will  of  course  be 
preserved  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  Gardens, 
possibly  to  Whitehall  and  the  Admiralty;  but  no 
niggard  spirit  should  interfere  to  stint  open 
spaces  or  intercept  the  view.  Then  Someraet 
House  and  the  Temple  Gardens  will  remain  un- 
masked, and  present  tho  old  familiar  aspect  as 
worn  in  the  days  of  wherries  j but  on  the  south 
side  nothing  is  revealed  save  the  embankment 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
which  advances  upon  the  bed  of  the  old  Thames 
about  130  ft.  and  projects  30  ft.  in  front  of  the 
Sun'ey  arch ! Should  any  portion  of  this  reserve, 
about  140  ft.  wide,  bo  built  upon,  then  vanishes 
the  enchantment  of  a scene  which,  if  judiciously 
effected,  will  excel  all  other  European  great 
cities  as  to  their  internal  rivages. 

The  roadway  next  the  splendid  quay  wall 
should  be  80  ft.  'wide  at  least,  on  the  Lambeth 
side : the  views  of  the  City  and  its  churches, 
and  other  monuments,  will  be  transcendental 
from  this  side  ; and  no  portion  of  the  reclaimed 
embankment  ought  to  be  cumbered  or  obstructed 
with  buildings,  however  graceful  in  architecture, 
on  the  line  drawn  from  the  extreme  south  end 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  quay  wall. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  most  unhappy 
and  inappropriate  site  should  have  been  selected 
for  a sanitary  institution.  For  an  incurable 


ft.  frontage  miiat  necessarily  give  it  a vast  advantage 
in  dignity  and  importance  of  effect  over  one  of  less  alti- 
tude, providing  less  accommodation. 

The  exact  adiiereuce  to  printed  instructions,  as  a rule, 
would  fetter  too  much,  ana  probshly  defeat  the  intention 
of  getting  the  best  design  out  of  the  profession  by  public 
boards;  still,  the  extent  of  accommodation,  involving  as 
it  does  the  ultimate  cost  of  a building,  is  of  such  primary 
importance  to  shareholders  in  a commercial  undertaking, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  individual  discretion  of 
the  competitors  themselves,  as  in  this  case. 

O.  SoxiXBS  Claukk. 


IPSWICH  TOWN  HALL  PLANS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  towu 
council,  the  Estate  Committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Your  committee  have  thought  it  desirable  there 
should  be  a distinct  understandiug  with  Mr.  Bellamy  as 
to  the  remuneration  to  be  received  by  him  as  architect  of 
the  new  town-hall.  And  they  have  made  tho  following 
arrangement  with  him  (subject  to  the  approval  of  tho 
council),  namely,  that  he  should  be  paid  a commission  at 
tho  rato  of  6 per  cent,  upon  the  amount  paid  to  tho  con- 
tractor, including  tho  value  of  the  old  materials,  which 
are  for  this  purpose  agreed  to  be  taken  to  be  of  the  value 
of  -.161/.,  and  that  he  should  also  be  paid  the  sum  of  5/.  68. 
for  every  journey  he  has  to  take  to  Ipswich  in  connexion 
with  the  works,  the  same  to  be  in  mil  for  his  time  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Y'onr  committee  have  also  examined  and  (subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  council)  have  agreed  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing charges  made  by  Mr.  Bellamy  for  his  professional 
charges  and  his  expenses  up  to  the  present  time;— 

For  several  journeys  to  Ipswich  at  the  request 

of  the  committee £21  0 0 

Finished  drawings  for  the  council  21  0 0 

Journey  to  Ipawi^h  and  copying  finished  draw- 
ings   5 6 0 

Journey  to  Ipswich  to  meet  committee,  and 

give  explanation  as  to  working  drawings 5 5 0 

Duplicate  working  drawings 15  16  0 

£68  6 0 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  200/.  should 
be  now  paid  to  Mr.  Bellamy  on  account.” 

tjeveral  members  objected  to  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Grimwade  said  it  would  be  a dangerous  temptation 
to  Mr.  Bellamy  when  be  happened  to  be  in  Loudon  to 
. . down  to  Ipswich  and  earn  five  guineas.  The  council 

had  to  appoint  two  very  expensive  officers  in  addition  to 
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the  architect— the  clerk  of  the  works,  to  whom  they  were 
going  to  pay  2i0i. ; and  the  borough  Biirreyor  was  to  re- 
ceive a considerable  sum.  Mr.  Bellamy  had  also  ap- 
pointed some  gentleman— would  they  have  to  pay  him  ? 

The  Mayor  said  no. 

Mr.  G.  Mason  said  Mr.  Bellamy  was  called  upon  by  the 
committee  to  send  in  a set  of  designs,  which  the  com- 
mittee approved,  and  made  certain  alterations  in  them, 
and  these  alterations  they  required  to  be  shown  on  a new 
and  complete  plan,  to  be  laid  before  the  council,  that 
they  might  approve  the  plan  as  made  by  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
altered  by  the  committee.  That  was  the  explanation  of 
the  21L  The  charges  for  travelling  expenses  were  for 
journeys  made  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  As  to 
the  set  of  duplicate  plans,  the  usual  custom  was  for  the 
architect  to  hold  the  plans  as  between  the  builder  and  tbe 
proprietor  ; but  in  this  case  the  town-clerk  was  required 
to  bold  the  plane,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Bellamy  had  to  have 
another  set  for  himself:  that  was  an  extra  for  which  ho 
was  entitled  to  charge. 

Ultimately  the  report  was  sent  back  to  the 
committee  for  reconsideration. 


SMOKE-CONSUMING  APPARATUS. 

Sin,— I have  several  manufacturing  clients  who  are 
anxious  to  adopt  any  simple  but  efi'cctive  apparatus  for 
the  consumption  of  smoke,  having  reference  especially  to 
the  furnaces  of  short  tubular  boilers;  but  they  fear  that 
the  result  may,  as  In  most  cases,  prove  unsatisfactory. 

Many  of  your  readers  have  probably,  at  some  time,  had 
experience  in  the  matter;  and,  I doubt  not,  will  willingly 
recommend  an  apparatus  they  know  to  answer  its  purpose 
eflectively.  B.  A. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Railway  Compensation.  — At  the  Sheriff’s 
Conrt,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the  5fch  inst.,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell,  a railway  compen- 
sation case,—”  Butcher  v.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company,” — occupied  tho  whole  day.  Only 
nine  special  jurors  appeared,  and  no  tales  was 
prayed  by  either  side.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Waddy  were  for  the  claimants,  Messrs. 
George  Butcher  and  Sydney  James  Butcher, 
coal  merchants,  Wharf-road,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  who  claimed  2,000i.  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lease, — 5i  years, — and  for  the  destruction 
of  their  business  by  the  company  taking  their 
premises,  where  they  had  carried  on  trade  for 
some  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wills 
represented  the  company,  who  had  made  an 
offer  of  7501.  j but  the  claimants  demanded  a 
special  jury  to  assess  the  amount  to  be  awarded. 
Witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides  j and 
there  was  a material  difference  in  the  opinion  of 
the  valuers  as  to  the  property.  The  theory  ad- 
vanced on  the  part  of  the  claimants  was,  that 
two  years’  clear  profits,  amounting  to  1,0001., 
should  bo  given  for  the  annihilation,  as  it  was 
termed,  of  the  basiness.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Fare- 
brother,  Lye,  & Clark,  stated  that  the  lease  of 
5i  years  was  not  a marketable  commodity.  lie 
would  give  ono  year’s  profits  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  and  two  years’  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  business  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  company  said  that 
he  bad  found  that,  after  compensation  was 
given,  persona  could  always  find  other  premises 
for  their  occupations.  The  jury  assessed  the 
compensation  at  800Z. 

New  Law  Courts. — On  Tuesday,  the  first  case 
of  compensation  was  heard,  Sir  Chas.  G.  Young, 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  as  trustee,  v.  The  Com- 
missioners  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  It 
took  place  at  the  Old  Insolvent  Debtors’  Conrt. 
Tbe  property  in  question  was  the  freehold  house 
253,  Strand,  known  as  the  Holyi-ood  Palace 
Public  House.  The  claim  was  for  10,926Z.  Diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtaining  jurymen : 
and  ultimately,  by  consent  of  both  sides,  the 
compensation  was  assessed  at  8,5001. 


OPENING  OF  AN  ANCIENT  MOUND  IN 
CUMBERLAND:  CONCENTRIC  CIRCLES. 

A FEW  hundred  yards  on  the  east  side  of  a 
remarkable  stone  monument  known  as  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters,  at  Maughanby,  in  Cumber- 
laud,  there  was,  till  lately,  a mouud,  then  rising 
only  about  4 ft.  above  the  surface.  This  mound 
was  recently  in  course  of  levelling,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a large  number  of  cobble  stones 
mixed  up  with  earth,  and  partly  covering  some 
large  boulders,  one  standing,  bub  all  the  others 
in  a fallen  position,  which  however  showed  that 
there  had  been  eight  stones  planted  in  a circle 
of  about  18  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stones  were 
about  4 ft.  each  in  length.  Within  tbe  circle 
was  found  a rough  stone  kist,  of  an  oval  shape, 
3 ft.  9 in.  long  from  east  to  west,  and  2 ft.  4 in. 
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wide  from  north  to  south.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  kist  was  an  urn  containing  burnt  bones  and 
charcoal.  Bones  were  also  found  in  the  kist 
outside  the  um.  No  one  acquainted  with  such 
finds  was  present,  and  no  implement  or  orna- 
ment was  discovered.  What  is  of  most  interest, 
however,  in  the  case  is,  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the 
circle  boulders  there  are  incised  five  concentric 
circles  near  what  must  have  been  the  top  of  the 
stone  when  upright.  These  ai'e  thus  described 
by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Simpson,  vicar  of  Kirkby 
Stephen : — 

“ The  diameteTof  the  innermost  circle  is  41  in.,  tho  next 
7 in  , the  next  lOi  in.,  the  next  15  in.,  and  the  outermost 
19  in.  On  the  side  facing  inwards  and  from  the  south 
side  of  the  outer  circle  a line  runs  off,  forming  four  cir- 
cular lines,  and  ending  in  a central  point  14  in.  from  the 
centre  of  tho  other  circle.  On  another  stone  that  has 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  circle,  there  are  two  incised 
circles,  4 in.  in  diameter,  with  some  indistinct  marks  in 
the  centre.  These  are  dish-shaped.  One  of  these  circles 
is  on  what  would  be  the  top  of  tho  stone  when  standing  in 
its  original  position;  the  other  is  a few  inches  from  tho 
top  on  the  south  side.  The  peculiarity  ofthese  concentric 
circles  is  that  there  is  no  horizontal  line  starting  from  a 
point  near  the  centre  and  cutting  the  circumference,  as  is 
the  ease  in  those  circles  seen  on  Long  Meg,  aud  others 
that  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts." 

In  respect  to  tho  grave,  or  kist,  tho  cobbles, 
the  mound,  and  the  bones,  tbero  are  curious 
coincidences  with  the  description  of  native  Aus- 
tralian customs  by  Captain  Wilkes,  given  in 
Lubbock’s  ” Prehistoric  Times.”  The  Australian 
savages  are  said  to  have  a remarkable  super- 
stition that  ” no  one  ever  dies  a ■naturol  death.” 
They  have  a great  dread  of  witchcraft,  and 
believe  in  evil  spirits.  Their  dead  are  arranged 
in  a sitting  posture,  a practice  which  seems  to 
have  been  well-nigh  universal  at  one  time.  Tho 
grave  is  oval,  and  implements  and  weapons  are 
buried  in  it.  The  vacancies  are  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  earth  is  heaped  over  the  whole, 
making  a mound  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  high.  The  natives 
bury  the  young  and  burn  tho  old. 


MONUMENTAL. 


artist.  The  figure,  in  peer’s  robes,  is  standing, 
tho  head  downcast,  absorbed  in  thought,  the 
face  partially  supported  by  the  half-closed  right 
baud,  while  the  left  upholds  the  elbow  of  tho 
former.  The  drapery  forms  are  rich  and  varied, 
but  so  arranged  as  to  sustain  by  their  roposo 
that  sense  of  meditative  abstraction  centred  in 
the  head.  We  predict  that  this,  Mr.  Foley’s 
first  outdoor  work  for  the  metropolis,  will  tend 
to  revolutionise  the  sculptural  aspect  of  our 
thoroughfares ’ 


A SU3£  of  120Z.ba8  been  collected  forthe  purpose 
of  erecting  a monument  to  Tom  Sayers.  TheMar- 
quis  of  Caermartben’s  and  the  Hon.  G.  B.  Bruce’s  ; 

names  appear  in  the  list  for  5Z.  each. The 

family  of  tiielate  Dr.  Graham,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
have  erected  a monument  to  him  in  the  cemetery 
at  Chester.  It  is  of  a Medimval  character,  executed 
in  a white  stone,  and  is  composed  of  a square 
panelled  pedestal,  resting  on  a base  and  two 
steps,  sloping  up  to  an  octagonal  shaft,  termi- 
nating in  a floriated  cross.  Tbe  monument  was 
designed  by  and  has  been  executed  under  tho 
supervision  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Cheater,  archi. 

tect. Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  of  Manchester, 

has  submitted  a design  for  the  proposed  testi- 
monial at  Chester  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
It  consists  of  an  ornamental  Gothic  arch,  with 
covered  way  and  tower  (intended  to  supersede 
the  present  Eaatgate),  the  eastern  front  of  the 
tower  to  bear  an  effigy  of  the  marquis.  The 
design  has  not  been  definitely  accepted  by  the 
committee.  The  suggested  demolition  of  the 
Eastgate  has  been  protested  against ; it  is  not 
an  essential  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 

memorial. A monument  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 

to  the  memory  of  Pius  VIII.,  executed  at 
the  cost  of  tho  late  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Albaui, 
by  the  sculptor  the  Commendatore  Tenerani, 
has  been  uncovered  to  the  public.  This  monu- 
ment is  placed  at  the  entry  of  tho  sacristy, 
the  door  of  which  is  brought  into  the 
work.  The  architectural  composition  forms 
three  stories.  The  kneeling  Pontiff,  with 
clasped  hands,  is  placed  over  the  door  in  tbe 
lower  story;  the  middle  one  has  statues  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  figures  of  Prudence 
and  Justice  on  tho  basements  in  basso-reZi&i'o  ; 
and  in  the  upper  compartment  the  sculptor  has 
plai-ed  a sitting  figure  of  the  Saviour,  looking 
down  and  extending  his  arms  towards  the  earth. 
This  work  occupies  the  only  hitherto  available 
apace  for  a Pontifical  monument  remaining  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs. Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  has  just  com- 

pleted the  model  for  his  bronze  statue  of  Lord 
Herbert,  to  be  erected  in  front  of  tbe  War -office, 
Pall  Mall.  The  Art  Journal  says, — ” This  work 
promises  to  rank  among  the  very  finest  portrait- 
statues  its  author  has  produced ; and  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  unobtrusive  bearing  and 
high  intellectual  refinement  characterising  the 
physique  of  tbe  lamented  nobleman,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  know  how  thoroughly 
such  characteristics  have  been  rendered  by  the 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Piildletovm  (Dorset). — Schools  for  both  sexes, 
including  infants,  with  master’s  residence,  bavo 
been  erected  and  opened  here.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings,  the  frontage  of  which  measures  about 
130  ft.,  are  encircled  by  a boundary  wall.  Ac- 
commodation is  afforded  for  upwards  of  300 
scholars  ; and  the  entire  cost,  amounting  to  about 
3,000Z.,  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Brymer.  The 
masonry  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Young,  of 
this  village,  builder ; and  the  carpentry  by  Mr. 
Wellspring,  of  Dorchester.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Wainwright  & Heard,  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

Kidderminster.  — The  new  Meeting  Schools 
have  been  ro-opened.  Mr.  R.  Thompson  has 
carried  out  the  work  of  rebuilding  under  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Smalman  Smith,  of  Stourbridge,, 
architect.  The  cost  altogether  has  been  1,000Z., 
and  from  50Z.  to  lOOZ.  are  still  needed.  Tho 
schools  ai'e  intended  to  accommodate  130  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls. 

Wakefield. — New  parish  church  schools  are  to 
be  erected  here.  Mr.  W.  Watson  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  architect.  The  design  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Early  English  Gothic,  and  the  walls  aro 
to  be  of  pitched  face  stones,  and  the  principal 
windows  of  tooled  work  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. The  building  comprises  a mixed  school- 
room, 65  ft.  by  37  ft.;  an  infants’  school-room, 
40  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in. ; and  two  class-rooms,  20  ft. 
by  13  ft.  6 in.  each.  One  of  the  entrances  is 
surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  Tbe  roofs  are  high 
pitched,  and  will  be  covered  with  blue  and 
purple  slates  in  bands  or  patterns,  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  ridge  crest.  The  estimated' 
cost  of  the  whole  is  1,500Z. 

Doncaster. — New  National  Schools  are  to  bo 
erected  here.  Mr.  Teale,  of  Doncaster,  baa  been 
requested  to  furnish  plans  for  the  building  : and 
the  estimate  which  he  gives,  for  the  edifice  which 
he  proposes,  including  houses  for  master  and 
mistress,  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls,  orna- 
mental fencing,  and  architect’s  fees,  amounts  to 
3,800Z. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS, 

St.  Leonard’s,  Bromley  (Middlesex). — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a Congregational  church  and 
schools  in  this  densely  populated  neighbourhood. 
The  church,  which  is  to  be  of  brick  and  stone  in 
the  Italian  style,  is  to  be  erected  first,  giving 
accommodation  for  about  750  persons,  including 
children.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  is  the  architect. 

Preston. — St.  George’s  Church  has  just  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  a baptistery  and  memorial 
font.  The  font  is  of  polished  serpentine,  and 
has  been  made  in  Cornwall  by  the  Lizard  Ser- 
pentine Company.  The  platform  is  of  polished 
Aberdeen  red  granite.  The  flooring  of  tho 
baptistery  is  of  Minton’s  glazed  tiles,  margined 
with  a polished  red  granite  step.  Tho  pillars  at 
each  end  of  the  baptistery  are  of  cast-iron,  with 
wrought  bands  and  leaf  enrichments.  The 
baptistery  is  separated  from  tbe  body  of  tho 
church  by  an  oak  parclose.  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Lancaster, executed  tbe  carving;  and  Mr.  Lady- 
man,  of  Preston,  tbe  woodwork  generally.  Tho 
style  throughout  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenlh  century.  Both  font  and  bastistery, 
in  every  detail,  have  been  made  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  and  from  designs,  sketches,  and 
full-size  drawings  prepared  by  Mr,  James  Hib- 
bert,  of  this  towh,  architect. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  new  Congregational 
Church,  in  Queen-street,  Wolverhampton,  haa 
been  opened  with  divine  service.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  new  chapel  are  90  ft.  by  65  ft., 
affording  seat-room  for  about  1,250  adults, 
allowing  20  in.  to  each  person ; and  a large 
lecture-room,  capable  of  accommodating  -100 
persons,  is  provided  underneath.  The  general 
character  of  the  architecture  is  Italian,  freely 
treated.  The  principal  fronts  are  faced  with 
Pillough  stone,  the  main  building  ashlar,  and 
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tho  basement  with  coursed  work,  hammer- 
dressed  on  the  face.  Tho  principal  front — that 
next  Queen-street — consists  of  a centre  and  two 
aide  wings.  The  centre  contains  a large  circular- 
headed  Venetian  window  and  a double  entrance- 
door  on  the  ground  story.  The  side  wings  con- 
tain tho  gallery  staircases,  and  hare  entrance- 
doors  of  corresponding  design  to  the  central 
doorway : over  that  next  Market-street  a tower 
and  spire  rise  to  a height  of  110  ft.  The  front, 
next  Market-street,  contains  above  the  basement 
two  tiers  of  windows  grouped  as  triplets,  and  is 
finished  with  a cornice  blocking  course,  and 
ornamental  finials.  Tho  lower  portion  of  the 
main  building  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion enriched  with  pilasters  and  engaged  columns 
of  atone  in  the  window  jambs.  Tho  plan  of  the 
chapel  internally  is  a parallelogram,  divided 
into  nave  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  coupled 
columns,  and  having  entrance  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases at  the  north  and  south  ends.  Galleries 
are  carried  over  the  side  aisles,  and  over  the 
north  end  of  the  nave,  whilst  an  organ-gallery 
is  provided  at  the  sonth  end.  The  nave  columns 
are  arranged  vertically  into  two  architectural 
orders,  the  lower  one  supporting  the  gallery, 
and  the  upper  one  a lofty  clerestory  with 
circular-headed  Venetian  windows,  and  an 
enriched  coved  ceiling.  A chamber  for  ventila- 
tion is  provided  over  the  ceiling  of  the  side 
galleries.  The  style  in  which  tho  interior  is 
finished  is  in  harmony  with  the  exterior,  the 
nave  columns  having  foliated  capitals,  and  the 
fittings  generally  being  of  a decorative  cha- 
racter. Tho  entire  cost,  including  a new  organ, 
and  the  securing  the  freehold  of  the  land,  will 
bo  between  9,0001.  and  10,0001.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons,  of  Wednesbury;  the 
carving  having  been  executed  by  Mr.  Frampton, 
of  London  ; and  gasfittings  by  Mr.  Thomason,  of 
Birmingham ; the  whole  from  the  plans,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  George  Bid- 
lake,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Barnaias' s,  Bristol. — A memorial  window 
is  in  process  of  erection  in  tho  chancel  of  this 
church,  at  tho  expense  of  tho  Rev.  J.  J.  Coles, 
M.A.,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  The  cast 
chancel  window  consists  of  three  lights,  and  in 
the  centre  light  is  placed  tho  figure  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas. Above  is  a representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  at  the 
foot  of  tho  cross.  In  the  side  lights,  and  on 
either  side  of  St.  Barnabas,  aro  tho  Apostles 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul ; and  over  these,  flanking  the 
Crucifixion,  are  full-length  figures  of  the  two 
Marys.  Tho  whole  is  placed  on  a geometrical 
foliated  ground.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Bristol. 

St.  Mary’s,  Hulme. — The  remaining  two  lights 
■ of  the  east  window  of  this  church  have  just  been 
i filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  liardmau,  of 
Birmingham,  thus  completing  about  two-thirds 
I of  this  work,  the  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  win- 
< dow  still  being  filled  with  tho  common  glass 
' which  was  in  the  whole  window  at  the  time  of 
I the  consecration  of  the  church.  The  completed 
1 portion  of  the  window  contains  eighteen  subjects, 

1 representing  the  principal  events  in  the  human 
I life  of  our  Lord.  The  tracery  will  be  filled  in 
' with  a representation  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  with 
J angels,  evangelists,  and  saints.  Tho  subjects 
! selected  are  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of 
t the  Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
J Baptism,  tho  Ministration  of  Angels  alter  the 
Temptation,  the  First  Miracle  at  Cana,  the  Ser- 
t inon^  on  the  Mount,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
i Raising  of  Lazarus,  tho  Last  Supper,  Washing 
I tho  Disciples’  Feet,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
t the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Bearing  tho  Cross,  the 
( Crucifixion,  Nicodemus  closing  tho  Sepulchre, 

1 tho  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  The  win- 
(1  dow  is  of  unusual  size — 48  ft.  high  by  25  ft. 

T wide.  The  cost  will  be  l.OOOJ.,  the  whole  of 

V which  will  bo  borno  by  one  member  of  the  cou- 
g gregation. 

Christ  Church,  Banbury. — The  decoration  of 
t the  chancel  of  this  building  has  been  completed 
h by  filling  up  the  two  side  windows  with  stained 
g glass,  containing  angels,  with  scrolls,  &c.  The 

V work  was  done  by  Mr.  T.  Dmy,  of  Warwick,  to 

V whom  was  entrusted  tho  central  window  in 
D memory  of  tho  late  Prince  Consort.  Tho  mural 
d decorations  were  by  Mr.  Cottam,  of  Banbury. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  ]Varv:ick. — A stained  glass 
^window,  subscribed  for  by  the  parishioners,  has 
b been  fixed  in  this  church,  in  memoiy  of  an  old 


and  respected  attendant.  The  subject  selected 
by  the  artist,  Mr.  T.  Duty,  of  Warwick,  repre- 
sents a guardian  angel  closing  the  eyes  of  the 
departed. 

St.  Peter’s,  Newcastle. — A stained  glass  window 
by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Loudon  and  Bir- 
mingham, has  just  been  placed  in  the  south 
transept  of  this  church,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Charles 
Woods,  Jesmond  House,  and  Miss  Woods,  Eldou- 
square,  to  the  memory  of  their  mother.  The 
centre  light  represents  the  Crucifixion,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  figures  of  the  Vii-gin  Mary 
and  St.  John.  The  fixing  of  the  window  was 
done  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

St,  John's  Chapel,  Devonport. — The  most  re- 
cent improvement  in  this  chapel  has  been  the 
erection  of  a stained  memorial  window  by  the 
Ramsey  family.  The  general  aperture  of  the 
window  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  means  of  a 
mullion  composed  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  descriptive  of  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  and  of  tho  patriarch  Jacob  blessing 
his  sons,  and  beneath  the  former  tho  text,  “ He 
took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them,”  is  inscribed  within  an 
ornamented  quatrefoil.  Beneath  the  second 
illustration  are  the  words: — “The  Almighty 
shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  the  Heaven 
above,”  in  a similar  form  as  those  on  the  op- 
posite side.  At  the  summits  of  both  portions  of 
the  window  are  the  crests  and  arms  of  the 
Ramsey  and  Billing  families.  Tho  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a foliaged  border.  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle-on.Tyne,  was  the  artist.  The  masonry 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Yelland,  stonemason, 
Devonport,  and  the  window  was  fixed  by  Mr.  T. 
Earl. 


VARIORUM. 

The  National  Boiler  Insurance  Company 
(Limited)  : Chief  Engineer’s  Report.  18G5. 
General  Offices,  St.  Ann’s-squaro,  Manchester. 
This  report  states  that  the  company  have  ac- 
quired an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  local 
connexion  among  boiler  owners.  No  boiler  in- 
sured by  the  company  had  exploded  during  the 
past  year,  although  fifty-three  serions  explosions 
had  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom,  destroying 
forty-seven  lives,  and  injuring  seriously  eighty- 
two  other  persons.  Deficiency  of  water  was  the 
chief  cause,  te.n  having  occurred  from  this  cause, 
and  eight  from  external  corrosion.  A good 
fusible  plug,  it  is  remarked,  would  have  pre- 
vented most  of  those  arising  from  want  of  water. 

“ A Scheme  for  the  Supply  of  Water  to 

Sheffield,  Rotherham-cum-Kiraberworth,  and 
Doncaster,  &c.”  By  Matthew  Bullock  Jackson, 
C.E.  Westminster : Vacber  & Sons.  The  au- 
thor’s proposal  is  “ to  secure  for  all  time  the 
whole  of  tho  water  flowing  from  the  drainage 
areas  of  the  rivers  Derwent,  Noe,  Westend, 
Alport,  and  Ashop,  and  their  tributaries  above 
the  requisite  level,”  so  as  to  obviate  any  neces- 
sity of  having  dangerous  reservoirs  connected  with 
the  supply.  The  daily  supply  to  Sheffield  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  estimated  at  8,500,000  gallons  ; 
to  Rotherham  and  neighbourhood,  2,500,000 
gallons  J and  to  Doncaster  and  neighbourhood, 
1,000,000  gallons.  Tho  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  supply  is  495,0001. ; and  the  estimated  net 
income  59,906i. “Richard  Cobden  : a Bio- 

graphy.” By  JohnMcGilchrist.  London:  Lock- 
wood  & Co.  The  author  of  this  volume  has 
endeavoured  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
life  and  public  services,  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
own  words ; and  hence,  although  there  is  a good 
deal  of  compilation  throughout,  tho  result  has, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  interest  of  an  autobio- 
graphical work.  The  author  also  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  Mr.  Cobden,  as  well  as  to  books  already 

published. “ A Manual  for  the  Classification, 

Training,  and  Education,  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.”  By  Martin  Duncan, 
M.B.,  and  William  Millard.  Both  of  the  authors 
of  this  volume  aro  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles, — the 
former  as  honorary  consulting  surgeon,  and  the 
latter  as  superintendent.  They  have,  therefore, 
had  good  opportunities  of  becoming  versant 
practically  with  their  subject ; and  it  is  their 
opinion  that  a good  deal  can  be  done  for  tho 
improvement  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  ; although 
of  course,  where  there  are  organic  defects  in  the 
brain,  these  may  not  be  alterable  or  amendable. 
Although  an  idiot,  however,  may  not  have  the  i 


grand  commissure  of  the  great  brain  united  in 
the  median  line  as  the  corpus  callosum,  he  may, 
to  a certain  extent,  be  teachable,  so  as  to  con- 
vert him  from  uncleanly  to  cleanly  habits,  and, 
perhaps,  to  make  a good  and  steady  labourer  of 
him,  although  he  may  remain  quite  incapable  of 
managing  and  expending  the  earnings  of  his 
industry  in  a rational  and  discreet  manner. 
Some  idiots  and  imbeciles  may  thus  not  only  bo 
made  endurable,  but  even  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  tho  human  family,  and  more  still  than 
this  may  yet  be  done.  We  recollect,  by  the  way, 
of  a case  of  two  idiot  twin-brothers,  one  of  whom 
happened  to  get  his  skull  fractured,  the  chief 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  ceased  to  be 
an  idiot,  although  bis  brother  never  showed  any 
symptoms  of  change.  Fracturing  the  skull,  no 
doubt,  is  a heroic  remedy  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  tried  upon  any  idiot  5 but  the  fact  shows  that 
even  organic  defects  producing  idiocy  may  not  in 
themselves  be  absolutely  irremediable,  and  that 
some  pressure  on  tho  brain  at  one  period  of  life 
may  cease  at  another,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
idiocy. 


lilisctllancB. 

The  Guthrie  Memorlil  Chapel,  Cliftox 
College. — By  accident,  a paragraph  respecting 
the  erection  of  the  Guthrie  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Clifton  College  was  inserted  under  the  head  of 
^‘Dissenting  Church  Building.”  Tho  college  is 
Church  of  England;  and  the  chapel  now  building 
is  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Guthrie, 
canon  of  Bristol,  chairman  of  tho  council. 

Muxificence  of  a Late  Glasgow  Merchant 
Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  insurance  broker,  who  died 
last  week,  has,  we  understand,  bequeathed  tho 
munificent  sum  of  10,0001.  for  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  a public  park  for  Kilmarnock, 
and  also  6,000Z.  to  build  and  endow  in  tbo  same 
town  two  public  schools  for  working  men,  where 
a “ good  plain  practical  education  ” will  be 
given. 

Brickwork. — Long  bands  of  iron  hooping  aro 
now  extensively  used  inserted  along  brickwork 
to  give  additional  strength.  I would  suggest  six 
slits  on  the  broad  surface  of  each  brick  (to  be 
formed  in  the  mould)  to  receive  the  bent  ends  of 
short  pieces  of  iron  hooping.  Bricks  laid  side 
by  side,  or  end  ways,  can  be  firmly  clutched  or 
ironed  together  by  a tap  with  the  trowel.  The 
iron  being  sunk  in  an  indention  level  with  the 
brick,  with  a slight  layer  of  mortar  to  rectify  any 
surface  inequalities,  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  tho  level  setting  of  tho  work.  For  vaults, 
arches,  chimneys,  &c.,  I believe  it  would  prove 
valuable. — R.  Taylor. 

A Baptist  Chapel  destroyed  at  Luton. — 
Just  after  the  congregation  left  tho  Round 
Meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  a fierce  gust  of 
wind  blew  down  the  gable  end  of  a chapel  which, 
is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  A.  & T.  Smart,  at  a 
cost  of  2,OOOZ.  This  building,  tho  memorial 
stones  of  which  were  laid  by  Sir  Morton  Peto 
and  Mr.  J.  Everitt,  stands  close  to  the  old 
chapel,  known  as  the  Round  Meeting,  the  roof 
of  which  was  smashed  in,  and  the  organ  which 
stood  in  the  gallery  completely  demolished.  The 
front  windows  of  the  old  building  were  blown 
out,  and  so  complete  is  the  wreck  that  the  con- 
gregation wdll  have  to  assemble  at  a school-room, 
at  some  distance,  until  the  new  chapel  can  be 
completed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  300Z.  Had  the  accident  taken  place  half 
an  hour  earlier  some  hundreds  of  persons  would 
have  been  killed  or  injured. 

Lord  St.  Leonards'  Arbitration  Bill. — On 
Wednesday  evening  a delegate  meeting  of  the 
London  trades  societies  was  held  at  the  Bull 
Inn,  Old  Bailey,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  into  Par- 
liament, entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  Establishment 
of  Equitable  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion.” Mr.  Danter,  of  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers, occupied  the  chair.  The  Bill  having  been 
read  in  full,  a long  discussion  took  place,  and 
eventually  the  followingresolution  was  adopted : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Bill  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards  for  establishing  Courts  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  is  deserving  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  trades  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  and  we  hereby  approve  of  a deputation 
waiting  upon  his  lordship  to  consult  him  upon 
some  uncertain  points  in  the  proposed  Bill,  and 
that  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  receive  the 
report  of  such  deputation.” 
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Aerokautics. — A Parisian  speculator  proposes 
to  organise  a balloon  service  to  ply  between  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  de  Mars  , 
during  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  Local  Goternmext  Act. — The  seventh 
annual  report  on  the  working  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1858  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. It  gives  a summary  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  office  during  the  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  report  appeared. 

Gas. — The  dispute  between  the  Folkestone 
Gas  and  Coke  Company  and  the  Folkestone  Gas 
Consumers’  Company  has  been  settled.  All  the 
shares  in  the  latter  company  have  been  bought 
up  by  the  old  company,  and  an  offer  has  been 
made  to  supply  Shorncliffe  Camp  with  gas  at 
3s.  9d.  per  1,000  ft.,  provided  a specified  quan- 
tity  is  token. 

A Wet  Dock  for  Whitehaven. — The  subject 
of  a wet  dock  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Tovra  and  Harbour  of  Whitehaven,  at 
a special  meeting  of  that  body,  held  last  week. 
Mr.  Coode,  C.E.,  was  present,  having  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  trustees.  Nothing  definite, 
however,  was  arrived  at.  A resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  dock 
should  not  exceed  100,0001. ; and  Mr.  Coode  was 
instructed- to  report  as  to  the  beat  site. 

CopvBiGHT  IN  Works  of  Fine  Art. — A con- 
ference, invited  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  held 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  reference  to  an  endeavour 
to  procure  an  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
copyright  in  works  of  fine  art,  and  especially  in 
engravings.  Mr.  W.  Hawes  presided,  and  Mr. 
Graves,  Mr.  Geo.  Crnikshank,  Mr.  Boydeli,  Mr. 
H.  Bohn,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Roberton  Blaine,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Council  will  doubtless  feel  sufficiently  assured 
to  persevere  in  the  preparation  of  a Bill  for  con- 
sideration. 

Terrible  Catastrophe  at  Ceonstadt. — A 
few  days  back  fifty-four  lives  were  lost  at  Cron- 
stadt  in  a very  sad  manner.  At  half-past  two  in 
the  morning  a wooden  building,  constructed  on 
Battery  No.  10,  serving  as  a habitation  for  250 
workmen,  took  fire,  and  was  in  a few  moments 
enveloped  in  flames.  There  were  three  doors  to 
the  building,  bnt  only  one  was  unlocked,  and 
this  opened  inwards.  The  unfortunate  men, 
pressing  forward  in  crowds,  kept  it  closed,  and 
it  had  at  length  to  be  broken  down,  but  fifty- 
fonr  men  had  already  perished.  The  rest  were 
rescued  with  great  difficulty. 

Progress  of  the  Post-office.  — In  1864, 
679,084,822  letters  passed  through  the  post, 
being  an  increase  of  37,000,000  over  the  previous 
year  j and  in  the  same  period  the  number  of 
book-packets  and  newspapers  which  were  trans- 
mitted rose  to  over  50,000,000,  or  7,000,000  more 
than  in  1863.  This  increase  was  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  growth  of  population  aud  mul- 
tiplication of  houses  throughout  the  country. 
Our  correspondence  with  foreign  nations  also 
continues  rapidly  to  expand.  The  speculative 
mania  of  recent  years  has  added  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Post-office,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  dis- 
tribution of  circulars  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
The  Post-office  Savings  Banks  continue  to 
flonrish.  In  London  there  is  1 depositor  to  every 
7 persona ; in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  1 
to  every  14  ; in  Scotland,  1 to  every  17  ; and  in 
Ireland,  1 to  70;  the  average  for  the  whole  king- 
dom being  1 to  15. 

Lighting  up  the  National  Collections.- — 
A meeting,  convened  by  the  hon.  secretaries  of 
the  South  London  Committee  of  Museums,  and 
80  largely  attended  that  the  audience  filled, 
throughout  the  proceedings,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Lambeth  Baths,  was  held  on  Friday  night,  the 
2nd  inst.  Mr.  G.  Murphy  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  chairman  read  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  as  to  certain  objec- 
tions of  the  member  for  Southwark  to  the  intro- 
duction of  lights  into  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery.  Captain  E.  Dresser  Rogers 
moved,  Mr.  T.  W.  Roffey,  vestry-clerk  of  Lam- 
beth, seconded,  and  Messrs.  G.  Thomeloe,  gas 
engineer,  and  Booker  (a  working  man)  spoke  in 
support  of  a resolution  of  hearty  approval  of  the 
past  action  of  the  South  London  committee, 
which  was  carried  without  a single  token  of 
dissentient  feeling.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Allen 
(rector  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark) 
proposed  the  extension  of  the  movement  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  adopted  with 
much  enthusiasm. 


York  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. — The  site  for 
the  exhibition  has  been  determined  upon.  It  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Asylum  field  in  Bootham. 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Engineer’s  Salary. — 
The  Liverpool  Dock  Board  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  raise  the  salary  of  Mr.  Lyster  from 
”1,5001.  to  3,5001.  a year. 

York  Minster. — Workmen  are  now  engaged 
in  removing  the  stonework  which  enclosed  the 
communion-table,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
a railing  in  brass-work,  executed  by  the  firm 
that  designed  and  constructed  the  Hereford 

reen. 

St.  D.avid’s  Cathedb.al. — The  subscription  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral 
is  progressing  favourably,  and  the  amount  already 
promised  is  over  9,200Z.  The  subscription  list 
is  headed  with  a bequest  of  2,0001.  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Trehearne. 

Health  in  Large  Towns. — The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  last  week  was  23  per  1,000  in  London, 
28  in  Edinburgh,  and  27  in  Dublin,  42  in  Liver- 
pool, 33  in  Manchester,  34  in  Salford,  26  in 
Birmingham,  38  in  Leeds,  31  in  Sheffield,  33  in 
Bristol,  33  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26  in  Hull, 
and  29  in  Glasgow. 

Co-operation. — At  the  anunal  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-operative 
Society,  it  was  stated  that  the  members  com- 
menced operations  with  lOOZ.  six  years  aud 
a-half  ago,  and  had  now  a capital  of  nearly 
14,000Z.  They  started  with  one  shop  and  fifty 
members;  they  have  now  twelve  shops  and 
more  than  2,000  members.  The  business  of  the 
past  year  had  exceeded  that  of  1864  by  5,0C0Z. 

The  Birmingham  Gallery  of  Art. — The 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Committee  intend, 
we  hear,  to  open  this  gallery  to  the  public  as 
early  as  possible.  Though,  unfortunately,  the 
town  does  not  possess  many  works  of  art,  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty by  borrowing  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition.  The  authorities  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  have  agreed  to  contribute. 

Liebig  on  Ventilation. — Liebig  suggests 
that  in  close  rooms  and  on  ship-board  deficient 
ventilation  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  use 
of  hydrate  of  lime.  Eighteen  or  twenty  pounds 
of  slaked  lime  will  absorb  38  or  39  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  be  immediately 
replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  air  entering 
through  the  crevices.  There  is  nothing  very  new 
in  this  suggestion,  however. 

Drainage  of  Oxford. — With  regard  to  the 
drainage  of  Oxford,  a matter  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  live  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames, 
Mr.  Bazalgette  has  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a main  outfall  sewer  of  6 ft.  diameter, 
just  below  Sandford  Lock,  and  that  the  drainage 
should  be  carried  to  Walton  Well,  where  it  can 
be  made  to  flow  over  the  land  to  the  old  channel 
of  the  river  by  gravitation,  or  be  diverted  to  the 
main  outfall  sewer  by  a branch  drain. 

Steam  Fire-engines. — Last  week  a trial  of 
steam  fire-engines,  by  Messrs.  Merryweather, 
took  place  at  the  Surrey  Canal,  in  presence 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  per- 
formance of  the  largest  engine,  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  “ Sutherland,”  which 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  International  Con- 
test, Crystal  Palace,  1863,  was  astonishing, 
projecting  a jet  of  water,  of  6 in.  circnmference, 
in  the  air  338  ft.  This  engine  is  the  " Ports- 
mouth,” and  is  purchased  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  service  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard. 


For  constructing  new  sewer.  Manor-road,  Bermondsey. 

Mr,  Geo.  Elkington,  amreyor:— 

Reddin £2,480  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,750  0 0 

Thackeray  k Pearce  1,595  0 0 

Eelly  1,460  0 0 

Kent 1.458  0 0 

Parker,..  1,397  0 0 


For  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Mr.  Thomas  T,  Allen,  architect.  Q.uentitiea  not 
supplied 

Court  £440  7 0 

Roberts  & Son 425  0 0 

Price  & Holtom  418  14  0 

J.  & G.  Calloway  (accepted)  395  0 0 

For  new  manufactory  in  Drummond-road,  Bermondsey, 
for  Mr.  James  Peek.  Messrs.  Davison  & ScammeU, 
architects : — 


Hill  & KeddeU 


Higgs 

Adamson  & Sons  

Coleman  

Conder  

Gammon  

Hsrt  

Maeers  

Trollope  

Munday  

Browne  k Robinson.,, 

Dove  

Rider  k Son 


..  £20,244  0 
- 19,894  0 
..  19,51t  0 
. 19,516  0 1 
..  19,460  0 
..  19,399  0 
..  19,330  0 

..  19,120  0 
..  19,000  0 
..  18,943  0 
..  18,590  0 
..  18,435  0 
..  18,430  0 
..  18,160  0 


For  erecting  a pair  of  villas  at  Upper  Tooting,  Snrrey, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Taylor.  Messrs.  Wimble  & Taylor, 
architects 

Colls  k Son  £3,374  0 0 

Adamson  k Son  3,300  0 0 

Perry  & Co 3,275  0 0 

Marsland  & Sons 3,175  0 0 

Gulland  & Thompson 2,000  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  and  stables  at  Mor- 
timer, Berks,  for  Captain  Adams.  Messrs.  William  & 
J.  T.  Brown,  architects  : — 

Sheppard  £1,136  0 0 

Barnicoat  1,063  0 0 

Dodd  1.059  0 0 

Strong 1,028  0 0 

For  two  detached  villas  for  Mr.  John  Peaohe,  Seven 
Oaks,  Kent.  Mr.  H.  Cronk,  architect: — 

Hyder £3,555  0 0 

Stevens  3,350  0 0 

Yates  2,958  0 0 

Hoadley 2,890  0 0 

Wiltshire  2,875  0 0 

Potter.. 2,860  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  & T.-M.  L.-W.  D,  L.  M.-R.  A.  F.  C.-H.  F.-H.-P.  * K.— 
T.  B.  C.-O.  W.-F.  S.-Mr.  W.-C.  C.  H.-H.  H.-T.  J.  A -T.  J.  U. 
-F.  B.-0.  N.-T.  K.-T.  O.-F.  C.-O.  8.-J.  O.  N.  R.-J.  O'N.— 
A.  D.-Q.  B.  B.-R  (we  eeldom  UluetraU  defigne  not  t«  be  executed). 
— T.  L.  J.  (it  would  be  difficult  to  make  euoh  an  arrangement  »are).— 
W.  P.  (next  week).— M.  0.  T.  (ditto),-H.  L W.  (ditto).— J.  B-  (»  meet- 
ing b>  to  be  held,  when  be  can  etate  hla  views).- B.  B.  (no  reason  to 
donbt  the  currectness  of  the  emoant  etated).— A.  A P.  (tos  late). 

We  are  ccmpelUd  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  offsets,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  most  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Note— The  responslbllily  of  signed  atliclee,  and  patters  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conise,  with  the  authors. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Chnrch 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hiU,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


-VrEWSPAPERS 

XN  Messrs,  cox  A WYM 


and  MAGAZINES.  - 


WYMAN,  Printers  of  •'  THE  BUILDER,"  sod 

First-class  Publioalioiu,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Proprietom 

of  Newspaper*  and  Periodicals  to  the  unusual  Facilities  their  Esta- 
bliihment  presents  for  the  production  of  the  above  class  of  Work, 
•gulanty  aud  in  the  best  style. — Lincolu's  Ion  Steam  Printing 
Works,  ye-vs  " ■ " 


TENDERS 

For  addiliong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
nary, Belfast.  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  architect: — 

McLaughlin  AHarvev  £6,458  6 10 

Ross 6,900  0 0 

McAnley 5,870  0 0 

Connor  A Son  5,840  0 0 

Murphy  6,295  3 2 

Byrne  (accepted) 5,090  0 0 

For  a detached  residence  in  London-road,  Enfield.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  W 
Broadbridge  : — 

Woodward £2,300  0 0 

Rivett 2,293  0 0 

Bell  A Son 2,118  0 0 

Webb  & Sons  2,069  0 0 

Colls  k Son  1,96-1  0 0 

Falman,  Brothers  1,897  0 0 

Fuirhead  1,876  0 0 

Cushing  1,862  0 


It  Queen-street,  W.C. 


The  art-journa  l.— 

Price  Ss.  8d.  Monihly. 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

I.  J.  B-  HERBERT,  EA.- Sutannsh,  einrrsved  by  H.  BOURNE. 

IL  T.  WEBSTER.  B.A.-Spring,  engraved  by  PELEK. 

• W.  W.  STORY.— A Sibyl,  ei. graved  by  E W.  8VODAET. 

THE  LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  M.A.— The  Ceatus  of  Aslaia 
W.  P.  BAYLEY.- Visits  to  the  Paradise  or  Artists. 

WILLIAM  CHAFFERS,  P.8  A.— Ssxoo.  Arabic,  Persian,  sod 
E.riy  Venetian  Glass,  with  12  specimeus. 

F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  K.S.A.—Ancieut  Brooches  and  Dre>a  Fasten- 
ings, with  18  examples. 

8.  C.  HaLL,  F.S.A.  a-jd  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL.- Robert  Southey,  with 
5 illusirttioDL 

HENRY  BHaW,  F.aA.-IilnminAted  Drawings. 

MRS  S.  C.  UaLL.— Frederic*  Bremer:  a Memoir. 

JAMF3  DAFFOBNE.— JohnSsplistMarou  (BelgianATtiaq.witb 
c^pples  from  3 of  his  works. 

CHARLES  BoUTKLL.  M. A.— Architectural  Restorations. 
CbUd-SuUgs,  with  2 eugravlngs. 

W.  Ewart  Gladstone  on  Greek  Art. 

Photo-Belief  Printing. 

Fem-la  Artiste’  Society Exhibition. 

The  Keusloston  Portrait  ExhtbUion. 

Ibe  lace  Sir  Charles  Lock  EaslUke.  P,R.A.  Ac.  Ac. 

London:  VIBl'UE  A CO.  2(5,  Ivy  lvae. 
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What  the  Wild  Waves  are  Saying  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

JVERYBODY  remembers 
what  Douglas  Jerrold  said 
in  reference  to  the  English 
■M  penchant  for  celebrating 
every  event  by  a public 
dinner.  “ If  an  earthquake 
were  to  engulph  England 
to-morrow,”  said  the  wit, 
“ theEnglishwouldmanage 
to  meet  and  dine  some- 
where, just  to  celebrate  the 
event.”  The  remark  made 
to  us  by  a friend  at  Vent- 
nor  recalled  to  mind  Jer- 
rold’s  joke.  Alluding  to 
the  gradual  and  certain  in- 
roads that  the  sea  is 
making  on  the  southern 
side  of  “ The  Garden  Isle,”  and 
more  particularly  at  Ventnor, 
our  friend  jocosely  said, — “Well, 
you  need  not  be  surprised,  when 
next  you  come  over,  to  see  us 
all  perched  on  top  of  St.  Boni- 
face Down  ! ” St.  Boniface 
Down  is  a hill  rising  800  ft.  above 
tho  level  of  the  sea  ; and,  as  Ventnor 
lies  immediately  at  its  base,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  would  make  for  St.  Boniface  in  any 
emergency  of  the  kind.  For  the  sake,  at  least, 
of  the  suffering  multitudes  who  annually  betake 
themselves  to  that  delightful  resort,  in  quest 
of  that  health  which  has  been  denied  them  else- 
where, let  us  sincerely  hope  that  no  such  diro 
calamity  may  befal  the  English  Madeira.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  to  bo  concealed  that  there  are  signs 
of  regret  and  insecurity,  if  not  of  alarm,  in  Vent- 
nor at  the  present  moment.  The  sea  is  nearer 
to  St.  Boniface,  and,  consequently,  nearer  to  tho 
town  of  Ventnor  than  it  was  formerly.  And  it 
is  advancing. 

The  history  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight  furni.shes 
abundant  proof  that  a mightier  conqueror  than 
the  Romans  has  set  foot  on  its  shores.  Neptune 
has  taken  possessions  that  can  never  bo  re- 
gained. The  islanders  are  being  invaded  by  tho 
great  sea-king,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  oppose  his  progress.  Tho  well-known 
Underdid'  itself  is  the  result  of  a succession  of 
landslips  from  the  chalk  downs  above.  The 
Undercliff,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
Bonchurcb  to  Blackgang  Chine,  a distance  of 
about  seven  miles  along  the  coast,  consists  of  a 
series  of  shelves  or  terraces  of  chalk,  sandstone, 
and  rock,  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile 
in  breadth,  and  six  miles  in  length,  gradually 
sloping  towards  tho  sea,  and  ending  in  an 
esplanade  generally  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  in  height 
above  tho  tide.  This  extensive  alteration  was 
occasioned  by  what  is  termed  blue  slipper,  a 
very  soft  substratum  full  of  springs,  gradually 
undermining  the  upper  sandstone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  greater  portion  of  tho  landslip 
occurred  more  than  1,000  years  ago  j but  the 
undermining  process  is  still  going  on  in  those 
portions  of  the  cliff  nearest  the  sea,  though,  of 
course,  on  a far  less  gigantic  scale.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  cliff,  the  land  between  the 
sea-cliff  and  the  pathway  was  recently  swept 
away,  and  may  now  be  seen  lying  in  confused 
masses  on  tho  beach.  Tho  great  landslip  at 
East  End,  near  Bonchurcb,  one  of  the  grandest 


sights  in  the  island,  was  the  result  of  two  land- 
slips, one  in  1810,  of  thirty  acres ; the  other, 
eight  years  afterwards,  of  fifty  acres.  It  is  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  Undercliff,  sheltered  as 
it  is  from  all  violent  winds  by  the  lofty  downs 
above,  that  gives  Ventnor,  according  to  Sir 
James  Clark,  its  superiority  as  a resort  for 
invalids  suffering  from  chest  complaints.  One 
odd  consequence  of  the  precipitous  and  broken 
nature  of  the  UndercUfi’  is,  that  in  going  to 
many  of  the  houses,  you  ascend  a flight  of  steps 
to  roach  the  front  door,  while,  if  you  wish  to 
enter  by  the  rear  of  the  house,  you  will  have  to 
descend  a corresponding  flight,  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  small  fort  at  Sandown,  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.,  was  removed,  the  sea  having 
threatened  to  swallow  up  its  “ porter  and  three 
gunners,”  with  its  “ eleven  pieces  of  brass  and 
iron  ordnance,”  its  “ firkin  of  powder  and 
seventy-eight  hagbuts,”  its  “ cheat  of  bows  and 
arrows,”  and  other  formidable  armament. 
“ The  remains  of  its  foundations,”  says  an  old 
writer,  “ are  sometimes  to  be  seen  when  the 
tide  is  out,  especially  after  a high  sjwing  flood.” 
It  is  said  that  the  old  fort  stood  no  less  than 
1,000  ft.  further  into  the  sea  than  tho  present 
fort,  and  nearer  to  tho  now  demolished  Royal 
Heath  Villa,  where  John  Wilkes  spent  the  latter 
years  of  bis  life.  To  the  south-east  of  the  neat 
little  village  of  Bembridge  may  be  noticed  a lar^o 
bed  of  rock,  called  Bembridge  Ledge,  formed  by 
tho  action  of  tho  tide  washing  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  cliff  away.  On  this  ledge  the  ship 
Henry  Arlington  was  wrecked  thirty  years  ago. 
Once  upon  a time,  long  after  the  Isle  of  Wight 
' had  ceased  to  bo  Vectis,  and  Bradiug  had  ceased 
to  be  its  capital,  Brading  Haven  was  a spacious 
green  pastm-e,  where  kine  were  wont  to  graze. 
When  we  saw  it,  the  haven  presented  a super- 
ficial area  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres 
of  water,  with  one  or  two  small  crafc-s  floating  on 
its  bosom — a very  picturesque  picture  as  seen 
from  Brading  Downs.  At  low  water,  its  appear- 
ance is  widely  different.  Then  you  see  nothing 
bub  a broad  expanse  of  mud,  with  tho  river  Yar 
winding  its  muddy  way  like  a great  eel  down  to 
tho  sea.  Various  but  futile  attempts,  it  is  said, 
have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land.  Every 
visitor  to  Freshwater  has  seen  the  Needles  which 
form  the  norlhern  point  of  Scratchell’s  Bay. 
There  ai-e  three  rocks  so  called — huge,  misshapen 
masses  of  glittering  chalk  towering  amid  the  blue 
waters,  “ liko  the  pillars  of  some  unfinished 
temple.”  These  rocks  are  white,  but  black  at 
their  bases,  and  curiously  streaked  throughout 
with  blue  strata  of  flints.  In  the  sun  they  have 
the  appearance  of  striped  silk.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  once  formed  the  original 
headland  ; bub  the  sea,  asserting  its  power,  has 
isolated  them  from  the  mainland,  and  fashioned 
them  into  their  present  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  spiral 
rock,  from  which  these  rude  giant  columns  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  name,  fell  with  a 
tremendous  roar  and  a concussion  that  was  felt 
all  over  tho  island.  This  rock,  which  was  120 
ft.  high,  was  known  among  seamen  by  the  un- 
lucky name  of  Lot’s  Wife.  A lighthouse,  built 
in  1858,  stands  on  Needles  Point,  70u  ft.  above 
: the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  mounted  with  ten 
Argand  lamps,  and  ten  plated  reflectors,  whose 
light  is  visible  eleven  leagues  oil'.  The  term, 
“ iron-bound  coast,”  does  not  apply  to  the  Isle  ol 
Wight,  whatever  applicability  it  may  have  to 
other  of  the  sea  coasts  of  the  kingdom.* 

But  let  us  return  and  hear  what  the  wild 
waves  have  been  saying  more  recently  at 
Ventnor.  If  their  story  be  nob  so  poetical  or 


* Nor,  strictly  speakiug,  does  the  phrase  apply  to  the 
“ white  dill's  of  Albiou."  \V  e read  lu  last  week's  paper 
that,  as  a consequeuco  of  the  recent  storm  aud  severe 
(•ales,  tho  violeuco  of  the  sea  has  consideiabiy  en- 
cruaehed  upon  the  slip  of  laud  which  oounecis  the  oasteiu 
clilf  wiih  the  reinaiuder  of  tho  scu-frouluge  at  Dover. 
The  whole  of  the  promenude  has  disappeared,  aud  a semi- 
circular inroad  bus  been  made  upon  the  carriage-way. 


romantic  in  its  character  as  that  already  given, 
it  may  have  a more  practical  importance  and 
application.  Ventnor,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
mere  village,  “unknown,  nnhonoured,  and  nn- 
sung.”  It  consisted  of  only  a few  huts,  and  its 
visitors  must  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
The  spiritnal  wants  of  the  place  were  not 
large  enough  to  support  a church,  while  its 
spiritual  wants  of  another  sort  were  satisfied 
with  one  public-house.  Bub  Ventnor  rose  one 
morning  and  found  herself  famous.  The  highest 
medical  authority  in  the  land  gave  the  opinion 
that  tho  climate  of  Ventnor  was  superior  to 
that  of  Torquay,  or  any  other  place  on  the  sooth 
coast.  Tho  fortune  of  Ventnor  was  made.  Year 
after  year  the  picturesque  terraces  of  the  Under- 
cliff were  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  and  the 
town  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  population  : 
Ventnor  is  now  a bustling  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  six  places  of  public  worship, 
six  hotels,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  tho  age.  Of 
the  luxuries  of  the  season,  it  has  perhaps  more 
than  most  other  places.  Tho  Ventnorians  are, 
naturally,  very  proud  of  Ventnor.  They  ■will 
almost  persuade  you  into  the  belief  that  pre- 
mature death  is  a thing  unknown  in  the  place. 
The  inhabitants  all  die  of  that  rarest  of  diseases 
elsewhere,  extreme  old  age, — provided  they  do 
not  fall  over  one  of  the  cliffs.  However,  it  is 
only  proper  to  state,  what  must  be  pretty 
generally  known,  that  the  average  death-rate  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
watering-place.  And  Ventnor  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  recent  schemes  projected,  and  partly  carried 
into  effect  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
were  a pier  and  jetty,  or  breakwater.  The 
undertaking,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  proved  a 
sad  failure,  and  the  money, — the  enormous  sum  of 
100,0001., — has  been  literally  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  a number  of 
persons  in  Ventnor,  who  look  upon  the  scheme  as  a 
mistake.  Both  pier  and  breakwater  are  of  wood, 
large  piles  of  timber  being  driven  into  the  beach) 
and  floored  over  with  strong  planks  in  the  usual 
stylo  of  wooden  piers.  The  interstices  are  filled 
up  with  stones  to  strengthen  tho  foundation. 
The  pier  is  built  in  the  form  of  a curve,  tend- 
ing towards  tho  breakwater,  a sufficient 
entrance  being  left  for  the  admittance  of  small 
vessels  into  a basin  which  answers  for  the 
harbour.  Stout  as  tho  pier  looks,  it  has 
proved  altogether  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
insidious  waters.  In  one  of  its  fits  of  tem- 
pestuous wrath,  tho  sea  has  started  nearly  every 
timber,  twisting  its  iron  bolts  and  bars,  as  a 
child  might  twist  a pin,  aud  ripping  up  and 
coiling  its  zinc  parapet  as  if  it  wore  parchment. 
There  it  stands,  a complete  wreck,  and  fitting 
monument  of  somebody’s  wautof  judgment.  Tho 
breakwater,  not  being  exposed  broadside  to  the 
full  force  of  the  sea,  as  is  tho  pier,  has  not  suf- 
fered to  the  same  extent.  But  the  damage 
done  does  not  rest  here.  Certain  excavations 
made  for  the  formation  of  the  pier  and  harboor 
disturbed  or  undermined  the  foundation  of  a 
chalk  clifl’  which  overhangs  the  harbour.  The 
result  was  a landslip  j aud  the  cousoquenoe  of 
that,  again,  has  been  the  ruination  of  a row  of 
haudsunio  and  comparatively  new  villas  situated 
on  the  summit  of  this  cliff.  These  villas,  lately 
comfortable  dwellings,  are  now  tenautless  ruins, 
rent  from  top  to  bottom,  as.  if  they  had  been 
torn  apart.  One  villa  only  has  escaped,  but  how 
long  it  may  remain  intact  is  a question,  since 
tho  gable  end  of  another  fell  to  tho  ground  not  a 
fortnight  ago.  Of  the  treacherous  nature  of 
some  portions  of  the  Undercliti'  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  men 
were  engaged  in  “ shoring  ” with  stones  a part 
of  ono  of  the  lower  terraces  which  had  given 
way.  The  soil  had  tho  colour  of  Fuller’s  earth, 
aud  looked  as  unstable  as  sand. 

What  more  apt  illustration  of  change  than  tho 
weathercock?  What  changes  like  the  weather?— 
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what  so  fair  to-day,  what  so  foul  yesterday? 
This  is  true  of  even  Veutnor  weather.  There 
we  were  in  the  English  Madeira  in  the  middle 
of  bleak  and  bare  January  ; but  not  bleak  and 
bare  here.  The  sea  is  not  like  glass,  and  is  less 
like  a mirror ; but  its  tiny  waves  dance  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  and  chase  and  tumble  over  each 
other  like  children  playing  at  catch  ! A group 
of  fair  islanders  are  instituting  a vigorous  search 
among  the  shinglo  for  ” Isle  of  Wight  dia- 
monds.” Roses  are  actnally  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air;  and-have  we  not  just  left  a pleasant 
parlour,  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  myrtle,  hya- 
cinths, and  “ sweet-scented  stocks  ? ” The  trees 
have  not  lost  their  leaves,  and  the  miles  of  ivy 
hedgerows  testify  to  tho  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  soil.  There  is  hardly  a breath  of  wind  to 
disturb  the  smoke  which  is  curling  languidly 
to  the  clear  blue  sky  from  a score  of  villas.  This 
is  surely  summer  in  winter.  The  pier  lying  there, 
like  a stranded  ship,  presents  a strange  contrast 
to  the  calm  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  so  sunny 
a spot  conld  ever  be  visited  by  ” the  fury  of  the 
elements.”  Tot  here  were  unmistakable  proofs 
of  an  angry  sea,  and  a terrible  storm.  Those 
tiny  waves,  glittering  in  the  sun,  may  to-morrow 
grow  into  black  foaming  breakers,  sweeping 
over  the  pier,  and  making  tho  shingle  rattle 
against  the  bathing  coaches,  or  tossing  it  like 
hail  on  to  tho  esplanade — “the  shingle,”  as  was 
explained  to  ns  with  much  gravity  by  a sea- 
faring individual,  “being  a moveable  body, 
acted  upon  both  by  wind  and  water.”  These 
shingles,  which  liave  done  so  much  injury  to  the 
shores  on  this  sido  of  tho  island,  have  a curious 
history.  Sixty  years  ago  the  beach  at  Ventnor, 
was  covered  with  a bsautiful  smooth  sand.  There 
were  no  shingles  east  of  Rocken-end,  about  five 
miles  distant.  Kow  they  entirely  cover  the 
shore  from  that  place  to  Bonchurch,  and  extend 


a rniuous  cost,  by  tho  over -zealous  and  mis- 
guided Ryde  commissioners,  notwithstanding 
tho  numerous  warnings  given  them  at  the  time 
by  persons  whoso  opinions,  to  say  tho  least, 
should  have  had  an  impartial  hearing.”  Onr 
present  interest  being  more  particularly  in 
Ventnor,  wo  hope  that  the  mistake  made  there 
may  soon  be  rectified  by  the  erection  of  a pier 
that  shall  bo  a service  as  well  as  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  What  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  generally,  applies  especially  to 
Ventnor  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  calls  it, — 
“ That  beautiful  island  which  ho  who  once  sees 
never  forgets,  through  whatever  part  of  the 
wide  woi-ld  his  future  path  may  lead  him.” 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON 
ROOFS. 

We  have  occasionally  to  record  disasters  of 
more  or  less  severity  ocentring  during  the  erection 
of  iron  roofs.  Not  long  ago  a portion  of  the 
Ludgate-hill  Station  roof  fell  in;  and  still  later 
we  hear  of  the  fall  of  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
London -road  Station  at  Manchester,  of  which  we 
give  further  particulars  in  our  present  number. 
The  latter  accident  was  of  a somewhat  unusually 
grave  character.  No  less  than  thirty  men  en- 
gaged at  the  time  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  roof  accompanied  it  in  its  disastrous  fall, 
two  of  them  being  killed,  and  many  of  the  entire 
number  dangerously  hurt.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  does  it  appear  that  tho  accident  conld  be 
attributed  to  want  of  skill  or  knowledge  so  far 
as  tho  designs  of  the  respective  roofs  were  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  in  most  cases  where  iron  is 
employed  in  any  structure,  a very  considerable 
margin  is  allowed  in  excess  of  the  required 


, strength.  The  improper  fixing,  however,  of  a 

to  Freshwater  in  tho  opposite  direction.  They  ! few  ties  or  struts  tends  largely  towards  deoreasin; 


have  been  carried  eastwards  by  the  tides,  which 
are  said  to  be  more  rapid  here  than  formerly, 
owing  probably  to  the  wearing  away  of  many 
points  of  land  and  rocks  that  projected  into  the 
sea,  and  defended  these  creeks  along  the  shore. 
During  the  recent  violent  storms,  a large 
island  of  shingles,  several  acres  in  extent, 
was  driven  up  to  tho  west  of  the  Needles. 
The  shingles  or  pebbles  consist  of  rounded 
silicious  fragments,  about  the  size  of  b’ans. 
‘They  are  of  a great  variety  of  colours,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  beantifnl,  particularly  those 
known  as  Isle  of  Wight  diamonds.  However,  it 
is  the  absence  of  shingle  at  Sundown  and  Shank- 
lin,  that  has  made  these  charming  spots  superior 
to  Veutnor  for  sea-bathing.  In  the  interests  of 
visitors,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, we  must  here  allude  to  a matter  about 
which  we  heard  a good  deal  of  complaint  from 
Tarious  quarters.  We  mean  the  accumulation 
of  seaweed  on  the  beach.  Cart-loads  of  this 
article,  carried  in  by  springtides,  now  lie  rotting 
within  a few  feet  of  the  favourite  promenade  of 
visitors.  The  smell  during  our  visit  was  most 
offensive,  and  wc  are  told  that  in  warmer 
weather  it  is  ten  times  worse.  This  detestable 
odour  arises  of  course  from  tho  fact  that  the 
weed  is  not  growing,  and  that  the  water  laves  it 
only  at  spring  tides.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
utilize  it  ? Seaweed,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
valuable  manure  for  land.  What  objeefious 
there  may  bo  to  its  being  so  used  by  tho  Vent- 
nor  agriculturists,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  at  all  events,  if  the  sea  will,  in 
this  instance,  turn  sanitary  commissioner,  and 
carry  the  rubbish  away  again.  Meantime  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  place,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
people  have  begun  to  feel  it. 

Since  a pier  is  a boon  to  Brighton,  and  Rams- 
gate, and  Ryde,  and  almost  eveiy  watering- 
place,  there  is  no  need  to  argue  that  a pier 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Ventnor.  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  the  erection  must  be  a 
stone  one,  and  gianite,  if  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Isle,  her  public  works  have  not 
been  particularly  successful.  Speaking  of  the 
new  pier  at  Ryde,  a local  writer  says,^ — “The 
new  pier  was  commenced  by  a company  called 
tho  Stokes  Bay  Railway  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Ferry  Company.  This  afterwards  merged  into 
the  Ryde  Quay  Company.  Altogether  their 
proceedings  were  enveloped  in  ‘ Egyptian  dark- 
ness.’ They  carried  on  the  works  to  the  present 
state,  and  then  mysteriously  stopped,  probably 
for  lack  of  means,  as  well  as  lack  of  power.  On 
the  whole,  the  works  are  no  improvement  to  the 
town  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view.” 

At  Ashey  Down,  between  Ryde  and  New- 
church,  are  the  waterworks  erected  in  1851,  “ at 


the  general  stability  of  such  structures,  and 
deranges  all  the  precautions  and  calcnlations  of 
the  engineer.  It  is,  obvious,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  properly  and 
safely  carrying  out  the  construction  of  roofs  is 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  a responsible  and 
well-qualified  clerk  of  works,  and  one  who  is 
known  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  tho  final 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
An  iron  roof  is  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  masonry  upon  which  it  rests, 
as  was  evinced  some  time  ago  in  the  fall  of  the 
station-roof  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 

Many  instances  of  the  falling  in  of  roofs  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  character  of  tho  ma- 
sonry,— not  that  this  is  in  every  case  of  doubtful 
quality,  but  because  the  part  it  plays  in  having 
to  sustain  permanently  a very  heavy  dead -weight 
is  likely  to  be  to  some  extent  overlooked  by  an 
inexperienced  ironwork  contractor. 

In  tho  Exhibition  of  1862  the  walls  were  in 
danger  of  being  thrust  out  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  roof;  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  record  of  that  Exhibition 
by  Mr.  Hollingshead,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  after-precautions,  to  prevent  this  occur- 
rence from  actually  taking  place. 

Strong  iron  braces  were  anchored  to  the 
foundation  of  the  inner  columns  of  tho  galleries, 
and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  outer 
columns,  and  thus  the  thrust  of  the  roof  was 
effectually  counteracted.  This  vertical  cross- 
bracing  was  repeated  at  every  100  ft.,  or  fourth 
bay ; and,  by  introducing  horizontal  diagonal 
bracing  under  the  roof-llats,  they  were  turned 
into  deep  horizontal  girders,  supported  at  two 
ends  by  the  braced  coluraus. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Bilbao  Station  roof,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  masonry  portion  of  the 
structure  had  not  been  allowed  to  become  suffi- 
ciently consolidated,  taking  into  account  the 
quality  it  was  aftenvards  discovered  to  possess, 
to  admit  of  its  being  safely  encumbered  with 
the  weight  of  the  roofing  or  covering  in. 

Apart  from  the  cause.?  already  suggested, 
however,  as  leading  to  tho  untimely  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  fatal  giving  way  of  roofs,  there 
are  others  which  may  be  attributed  to  tho 
quality  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  super- 
structure. 

No  want  is  more  deprecated  by  engineers  of 
the  present  day  than  that  of  a thoroughly  trust- 
worthy iron  or  steel.  The  want  of  a good 
quality  of  iron  which  should,  to  be  serviceable, 
always  possess  the  same  character,  in  however 
various  and  extensive  quantities  it  may  be  sup- 
plied, is  already  beginning  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  general  employment  of  steel. 

Standing  apart  as  an  almost  new  and  inde- 
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pendent  style  of  architecture,  we  may  now  see 
various  and  extousivo  buildings,  with  scarcely 
any  masonry  whatever  attached  to  them.  In 
many  cases  where  masonry  is  employed,  it 
manifestly  holds  only  a subordinate  relation  to 
the  more  important  features  of  the  structnre. 
Iron  is,  moreover,  beginning  to  be  very  largely 
used  in  general  and  household  architecture. 
The  new  Pimlico  Wheel  Works,  for  example, 
which  have  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  works,  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  are  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  iron. 

In  smaller  buildings  and  in  dwelling-honsea 
the  adoption  of  iron  is  becoming  general  at  those 
parts  wl  ere  heavy  weights  rest  or  great  lateral 
strain  has  to  be  borne.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  a series  of  carefully  made  experiments  that  a 
sudden  strain  upon  a bar  of  wrought-iron  shows 
a loss  of  strength  in  the  metal  of  18'5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  what  it  will  endure  under  a 
gradual  strain.  A still  more  curious  result  has 
attended  some  similar  experiments  made  upon 
cast-iron.  It  is  yet,  in  all  probability,  a very 
prevalent  opinion  that  cast-iron  for  some  pur- 
poses may  be  more  suitable  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  to  possess  greater  rigidity, 
althongh  it  may  be  known  not  to  possess  the 
ultimate  strength  of  wrought-iron.  This  is,  how- 
ever, proved  to  have  been  a fallacy.  The  relative 
compressibility  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  under 
the  same  load  shows  that  cast-iron  may  be  com- 
pressed at  this  uniform  load  to  doable  tho  extent 
of  wrought-iron.  The  numerous  and  important 
improvements  which  have  lately  been  made, 
however,  in  the  mixing  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  in  its  ready  assumption  of  the  properties  of 
steel,  are  opening  the  way  to  a new  and  untrodden 
industry.  Experiments  have  lately  been  made 
at  Mr.  Kirkaldy’a  testing  works  in  Southwark, 
upon  some  samples  of  steel  which  Messrs.  Ordish 
and  Le  Feuvre  designed  to  use  in  some  portions 
of  the  new  snspension-bridgo  they  are  erecting 
over  the  Moldau  in  Prague.  Tiio  results  of 
these  experiments  have  proved  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

This  undertaking,  in  connexion  with  the  em- 
ployment of  tho  harder  and  lighter  metals,  will 
be  regarded  with  much  interest,  as  it  affords  the 
first  example  of  any  work  of  magnitude  in  which 
steel  will  have  been  actually  employed.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  Buperatnicturo  of  large  roofs  and 
its  more  extended  uso  in  the  wider  fields  of 
engineering  may  be  expected  speedily  to  follow. 

The  metal  upon  which  these  experiments  were 
made  is  termed  Howell’s  homogeneous  metal.  Its 
elasticity  is  such  that  a bar  only  10  ft.  long, 
elongated  8^  in.,  and  bore  tho  extraordinary 
strain  of  -1-1  tons  per  square  inch,  allowing  the 
safest  working  strain  ever  yet  attained,  of  26  tons 
per  square  inch,  at  which  strain  there  was  no 
permanent  set.  Wrought-iron  is  known  to  be 
almost  entirely  infusible,  bub  when  cut  into 
scraps  and  put  in  a crucible  along  with  5 or  6 
ounces  of  charcoal  to  every  -10  lb.  of  metal,  it 
will  fuse  at  a high  heat  and  become  exceedingly 
tough  and  strong.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
Shortridge,  Howell,  & Co.’s  homogeneous  metal  is 
made.  In  comparison  with  experiments  on 
wrought-iron,  it  resulted  that  weight  for  weight 
homo-metal  possesses  more  than  double  tho 
strength  and  tenacity  of  tho  best  wrought-iron, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  will 
eventually  be  very  largely  employed. 

Among  the  more  extraordinary  innovations 
upon  modem  styles  of  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, as  more  especially  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs,  is  that  of  tho  new  Midland  Railway 
Terminus  about  to  be  erected  in  St.  Pancras,  of 
which  we  have  given  some  particulars.  With 
the  exception  of  the  construction  of  tho  vaults, 
which  will  alone  form  a stupendous  work  in 
masonry,  the  wholo  of  the  station  and  roof  will 
be  of  iron.  Tho  length  of  the  station  will  bo 
G90  ft.,  with  a clear  span  in  width  of  240  ft.  The 
side  walls  will  play  no  part  whatever  in  sustain- 
ing the  roof,  and  are  built  outside  it,  hiding  that 
portion  of  the  iron  work  which  shows  just  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  iron  main 
ribs  from  the  ground.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  new  Cannon-street  Station,  there  is 
an  ever-present  inherent  danger  in  iron  arched 
roofs  resting  on  sido  walls,  for  unless  the  walls 
are  made  exceedingly  costly  and  massive,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cannon-street  Station,  they  arc 
likely  to  affect  the  stability  and  set  of  the  super- 
structure. It  is,  therefore,  more  judicious  to 
construct  them  altogether  of  iron,  where  this  can 
be  economically  carried  out  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  design.  In  the  case  of  the 
roof  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  a novel  and  inge- 
nious design  was  effected  to  divert  the  lateral 
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tlirnst  of  the  roof,  which  superseded  the  use  of 
the  vertical  cross-bracing,  as  introduced  to  stay 
the  walls  of  the  International  Exhibition  in.  1862. 

The  thrust  of  the  arched  roof  ia  conveyed  by 
the  buttresses  to  the  second-tier  columns,  which 
are  strongly  secured  to  the  small  arched-roof 
gh'ders,  and  connected  at  the  bottom  to  the  first- 
tier  columns.  This  arrangement  causes  a trans- 
verse strain  on  the  columns,  to  resist  which  they 
are  made  thicker  on  the  sides  exposed  to  this 
strain. 

The  first-tier  columns  are  again  firmly  con- 
nected to  the  transverse  bracket-girders  at  the 
top,  and  to  girders  under  the  floor-level.  A 
projier  examination  of  tho  iron  portion  of  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  would  ofter  an  important 
study  to  those  engaged  in  iron  architecture,  as 
most  of  the  engineering  details  are  of  an  altoge- 
ther now  and  interesting  character. 


VIENNA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTHRT. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  branch  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  cultivated  in  the  Kaiser- 
stadt  an  der  Wien,  as  the  Viennese  call  the 
“ imperial  city  on  the  Danube,”  that  has  made 
greater  advances  during  the  last  twenty  years 
than  architecture.  Tho  political  revolution  of 
1848  was  accompanied  by  a social  one.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years'  war  the 
Eococo  style,  as  practised  by  MartinelH,  Fischer 
von  Erlach,  and  Lucas  Hildebrandt,  became  a 
favourite,  as  is  visible  from  the  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings  of  that  period  still 
extant.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
: stylo  of  architecture  reverted  to  the  classical,  of 
' which  the  great  protagonist  was  Peter  von 
. Nobili,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Court  Architect,  who 
' designed  and  executed  the  severe  Burg-Thor, 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  iu  the  Volksgarten  (an 
' exact  copy  of  its  prototype  at  Athena),  and  other 
buildings  of  that  class.  Ilis  successor  inclined 
more  to  the  Jesuitical  style,  but  it  was  the  great 
political  storm  of  1848  that  has  had  the  largest 
influence  on  the  taste  of  tho  Viennese  for  archi- 

• tectural  beauty.  This  was  first  displayed  by 
suspending  the  building  of  the  Lerchenfeld 
church  and  then  completing  it  in  the  Roman- 
esque style.  In  consequence  of  tho  new  politi- 
cal organisation  of  the  monai’chy  fresh  life  and 
vigour  were  instilled  into  the  public  mind  at 
Vienna,  requiring  more  air  and  space  for  their 
full  development,  and  this  was  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  removing  the  old  and  useless  ram- 
parts  and  bastions  surrounding  the  inner  city, 
and  filling  up  the  moat  that  had  not  been  filled 
with  water  since  the  last  wars  with  Turkey  and 
tho  threatened  siege  of  Vienna  by  harbarons 
Asiatic  hordes.  When  that  danger  passed 
away,  the  moat  was  cultivated  as  garden- 
gronnd  and  planted  with  stately  rows  of  poplars 
that  in  course  of  time  had  reared  their  heads 
far  above  tho  level  of  the  glacis,  and  were 
nearly  on  a line  of  height  with  the  lofty  bastions 
that  frowned  over  them. 

By  these  means  alone  was  it  possible  to  gain 

• -auch  a noble  area  as  tho  eighteen  millions  of 
square  feet  (equal  to  about  414  English  acres), 
and  that,  too,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
which  is  surrounded  by  its  thirty -four  ex(  ensive 
suburbs,  that  have  been  made  available  for 
building  purposes.  A new  quarter  has  sprung 
up,  containing  many  spacious  streets,  the  prin- 

' • -cipal  one  of  which  is  tho  Ring-strasse,  with  a 
I length  of  13,000  ft.,  and  a uniform  width  of 
180  ft.  We  directed  attention  to  this  movement, 

I and  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  buildings  in 
I our  papers  “Going  Along”  (vol.  xxii.).*  As 
1 the  land  was  all  Government  property,  the 
j Emperor  has,  no  doubt,  made  a successful  specu- 
' lation,  for  tho  ground  has  been  sold  at  enormous 
I prices ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  Majesty  has  behaved  very  libe- 
rally, having  given  away  to  the  municipality, 
. and  other  corporate  bodies,  sites  for  a new  hotel- 
de-ville,  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
the  Musical  Society’s  Concert-hall,  tho  Artists’ 
Club-house,  and  an  area  of  295,000  square  feet 
for  public  gardens  and  a park.  This  was  in 
1858,  and  the  impetus  thus  given  to  building 
■speedily  extended  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  new  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  showing 
the  vigour  of  private  enterprise,  and  exhibiting 
specimens  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture, 


* See  also  notice  of  tlie  new  Boulevards,  in  vol.  iiiii.. 
p.  411.  ’ 


though  that  of  the  Renaissance  greatly  pre- 
dominates, being  adapted  for  modern  private 
residences  of  the  wealthy  and  even  middling 
classes  of  society. 

Among  the  many  new  buildings  that  deserve 
special  notice  may  be  mentioned  the  votive 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  close  to  tho  Schotten- 
Thor,  erected  as  a memorial  of  gratitude  for  the 
escape  of  the  present  emperor  from  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Ferstel,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a view.  It 
is  now  being  roofed  in,  two  millions  of  florins 
having  been  hitherto  spent  on  the  work.  The 
two  Gothic  towers  at  the  western  end  are  to  be 
carried  up  to  a height  of  300  ft.  The  parish 
church  of  the  suburb  of  Weissgerber,  was  designed 
by  Professor  Friedrich  Schmidt,  and  executed  at 
tho  estimated  cost  of  450,000  florins  (about 
45,0001.)  raised  partly  by  voluntary  donations, 
and  partly  from  the  funds  of  the  congregation. 
The  tower,  when  completed,  will  be  240  ft. 
high.  Opposite  tho  new  Mercantile  Academy, 
in  the  lliugstrasse,  a splendid  building  is 
being  erected  for  the  conservatory  of  Music, 
from  the  designs  of  Theophilus  Hansen,  a 
Danish  architect,  formerly  in  the  Greek  ser- 
vice, and  the  builder  of  the  Observatory  and 
other  public  edifices  at  Athens.  It  contains 
a music-hall,  covering  an  area  of  2,000  square 
feet,  surrounded  by  galleries,  the  whole  capable 
of  affording  sitting  accommodation  for  2,000 
persons.  Besides  this,  there  is  a smaller  concert- 
room,  for  six  hundred  persons,  a suite  of  ball- 
rooms, localities  for  the  directors  and  officials, 
and  twelve  school-rooms  for  the  musical  pupils. 
This  building,  when  completed,  will  have  cost 

300.000  florins,  or  about  30,000j.  The  Ai’tists’ 
Club-house,  now  in  course  of  construction,  pro- 
mises to  show  much  taste  and  elegance.  It  was 
designed  by  Friedrich  Stache,  the  president  of 
the  Society  of  Architects  at  Vienna,  and  the  site, 
as  above  stated,  was  a present  from  the  Emperor. 
Prizes  having  been  oflfered  for  the  best  designs, 
the  chief  premium  was  awarded  to  Herr  Stache, 
and  the  execution  of  the  works  entrusted  to  bis 
care.  The  new  terminus  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  is  a spacious  and  imposing  build- 
ing, covering  an  area  of  100,000  square  feet. 
The  chief  platform  for  passengers  is  441  ft.  long 
and  102  ft.  wide,  flanked  at  each  corner  by 
square  towers.  It  was  commenced  in  1859,  from 
the  designs  of  the  company’s  engineer-in- chief, 
Herr  Ehrenhaus,  and  has  been  lately  opened,  the 
works  having  been  executed  by  F.  Hofl'mann. 
Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  tho  iron  arching  of  the  roof  over  the  great 
platform.  We  cannot  conclude  this  description 
without  noticing  a noble  edifice  in  tho  new  city 
park,  called  the  Kur-Salon,  and  devoted,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  the  sale  of  medicinal  waters.  It 
ia  a striking  object  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  strangers : it  is  built  in  the  Re- 
naissance style.  It  was  designed  by  Johannes 
Garben  and  executed  by  him  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipality,  the  estimated  cost  being 

310.000  florins,  or  about  31,0001.  Iu  the  central 
building  is  a magnificent  saloon,  containing  an 
area  of  3,600  square  feet,  whilst  one  of  the  wings 
is  fitted  up  as  a suite  of  refreshment-rooms  and 
the  other  for  tho  sale  of  mineral  waters,  which 
are  always  in  great  request  at  Vienna,  and  ex- 
tensively consumed  by  numerous  real  and 
imaginary  invalids. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  ARDEA. 

Amoxg  the  most  singular  of  social,  not  to  say 
antiquarian,  curiosities  are  those  desolate  sites 
of  once  renowned  and  classic  cities  on  the  almost 
uninhabited  sea-coast,  presenting  sceneiy  so  cha- 
racteristic in  its  mournful  monotony,  as  that  once 
known  as  Latium  Maritimum,  now  as  the  Roman 
Maremma.  To  those  for  whom  sympathies  with 
humanity  transcend  all  interests  of  the  dilet- 
tante class,  the  indescribable  wretchedness  and 
hopeless  stagnation  found  in  the  poor  popula- 
tions here  bound  by  circumstance  to  tho  soil,  are 
realities  to  leave  deeper  impression  than  the 
monuments  of  nations,  more  melancholy  than 
records  of  vanished  greatness ; and  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  in  all  Christendom  (at 
least  iu  Western  Europe)  can  exist  at  the  present 
day  anything  analogous  to  these  examples  of 
living  decay  in  the  Papal  States.  Yet  in  such 
gloomy  pictures  there  is  also  the  brighter  side 
presented  by  tho  simple  manners,  patient  en- 
durance under  misery,  and,  we  believe,  generally 
, innocent  life  of  these  impoverished  peasant 
families,  to  whom  the  lines  have  fallen  amidst 


historic  ruins  or  things  of  classic  association. 
A visit  to  Arclea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutnli,  an- 
cient before  the  Rome  of  Romulus  had  birth, 
and  invested  with  a light  of  poetic  memories 
throngh  the  genius  of  Virgil,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  instructive  or  least  worth  the  tourist’s  time. 
Among  pleasant  excursions  to  historic  spots  now 
facilitated  by  the  railway  lines  that  pass  below 
the  Alban  Hills,  through  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hernicians,  a ride  of  twelve  miles 
from  Albano  takes  us  across  a wide  Campagna 
extent  of  low  downs  and  plateau-surfaces  that 
gradually  subside  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  through 
a desolate  landscape,  of  character  beyond  de- 
scription melancholy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  some 
mysterions  and  irretrievable  blight,  againstwhich 
no  civilization  can  struggle.  But  that  monotony 
ia  varied  here  and  there  by  the  old  rambling 
tennta  (farm)  with  high  grey  walls,  buttresses, 
and  sometimes  a tower  shooting  up  from  tho 
heavy  quadrangular  pile,  or  by  tho  more  con- 
spicuous square  tower  of  Meefiseval  antiquity, 
long  desolate,  in  some  examples  of  stupendous 
height,  and  strikingly  conspicuous  amid  the 
level  waste  or  low  undulating  region,  like  mo- 
tionless wrecks  on  a frozen  sea.  This  landscape 
becomes  more  cheerful  and  picturesquely  broken, 
up  as  we  advance  south-westward  j long  narrow 
glens  with  flat  meadows  shut  in  by  low  rocky 
boundaries,  and  scattered  clusters  of  ilcx-trees, 
beginning  to  present  contrasts  pleasing  after 
that  dreary  extent  previously  traversed. 

From  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles  Ardea 
becomes  visible,  like  a cluster  of  old  farms  and 
granaries  scattered  without  plan  along  a steeply- 
elevated  plateau.  At  last,  when  within  a short 
distance,  this  city’s  forlorn  site  is  presented 
to  view  with  singular  and  striking  effect.  Along 
the  summit  of  a precipice  that  rises  abrupt  as  a 
lino  of  fortifications,  appear  a few  remnants  of 
antique  walls  in  the  massive  masonry,  with 
quadrate  and  regular  stone-work,  that  reminds 
of  the  Roman  kingly  period,  interspersed  with 
some  still  available,  though  dilapidated,  Me- 
diaeval defences  j above  these,  a few  ponderous 
piles  of  dusky  grey  building  and  some  miserable 
cottages ; central,  where  an  indenture  opens  like 
an  artificial  breach  in  the  rock  fortifications,  an 
arched  gateway  of  the  same  ancient  stonework, 
apparently  thrown  up  by  modern  hands  with 
inferior  skill.  Passing  throngh  this,  we  find 
ourselves,  not  in  a street,  but  at  tho  end  of  a 
narrow  ravine  sloping  upwards  between  rocks. 

Not  a human  creature  was  visible,  not  a sound 
heard  to  indicate  life  at  the  moment  wo  passed 
into  this  silent  circuit.  Presently,  however,  we 
obtained  the  guidance  of  a peasant,  who  looked 
in  about  the  last  stage  of  malaria  fever,  yet  with 
a good  expression  in  his  sallow,  wasted  face  ; in 
his  manners  pleasing,  as  well  as  eager  to  oblige. 
Led  by  him,  we  first  visited  the  church,  a build- 
ing of  some  good  external  features,  with  an  apse 
and  cornice-work  of  terra-cotta,  in  style  like  the 
twelfth-century  work  in  Roman  architecture;  the 
interior  less  remarkable,  and  evidently  deprived 
of  one  aisle,  that,  if  not  once  existing,  must  have 
been  projected.  The  most  conspicuous  mansion 
is  a grim  and  spectral-looking  villa  of  the 
Cesarini  princes,  now  seldom  inhabited  even 
by  servants,  approached  by  a bridge  across 
low  arches,  and  on  the  other  side  fenced  by 
those  Mediaeval  battlements  so  conspicuous 
above  the  rocks.  Even  here,  however,  is 
found  a little  establishment  pretending  to  be 
of  the  cafd  species,  and  a strange  sort  of 
den  serving  as  an  osfer'ia.  Wo  passed  over  the 
rocks  that  supply  the  place  of  pavement,  descend- 
ing into  tho  ravine  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
isolated  height,  once  the  acropolis,  and  now 
alone  occupied  by  the  modern  Ardea.  Here  was 
presented  a wildly  lovely  scene,  amid  which 
rose  in  dark  decay  the  principal  remains  of  tho 
antique  city,  consisting  of  lofty  walls  in  regularly 
hewn  stone,  the  reddish  brown  lithoid  tufa,  in 
part  evidently  rebuilt  with  their  original  mate- 
rial, but  with  far  less  regularity ; elsewhere  not 
less  evidently,  the  unshattered  relics  of  a 
nationality  and  metropolis  more  ancient  than 
Rome.  Out  of  an  angle  of  these  fortifications 
advances  a rninona  square  tower,  in  similar 
stonework,  but  built  up  in  style  very  inferior, — 
no  doubt  a Mediteval  adjunct.  Beneath  runs  a 
wild  pathway,  winding  among  low  rocks  and 
thickets,  and  amid  snch  a scene  the  effect  of 
those  antiquities  is  romantic,  with  a touch  of 
solemnity. 

Hearing  from  our  guide  that  excavations  had 
at  intervals  been  undertaken  by  Prince  Cesarini, 
though  abandoned  of  late  years,  wo  set  out  to 
visit  what  he  described  as  the  chief  object  thus 
brought  to  light.  We  walked  at  least  a mile  ; 
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first,  along  a road  leading  to  Porto  d’Angio,  I 
throngh  scenery  possessing  a certain  charm,  a 
fair  wildness,  with  meadows  and  copses,  and 
glimpses  of  the  sea  through  tho  scattered  forest- 
growth  along  an  uninhabited  level  coast.  Leav- 
ing the  road,  to  wind  round  the  grassy  slopes  of 
a hill,  wo  presently  reached  the  entrance  of  a 
tomb,  quadrate  and  so  low  as  to  require  much 
stooping,  central  to  a front  hewn  in  the  living 
rock,  with  some  attempt  at  architectural  forms. 
Passing  in,  wo  found  a chamber  not  too  exten- 
sive to  be  throughout  illumined  by  the  daylight 
admitted  by  that  narrow  doorway,  with  a flat- 
tened arch  for  ceiling,  and  walls  covered  with 
stucco  still  perfect ; and,  along  one  side,  two 
platforms  large  enough  for  bodies,  where  had 
been  diECOvered  two  perfect  skeletons ; besides 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  were 
found  two  mnrblo  saa-cophagi,  with  their  covers 
perfect,  befiring  inscriptions,  but  no  sculptures, 
on  their  exieiior  — now  in  possession  of  tho 
Cesaiini  family,  and,  alike  with  the  skeletons, 
removed  from  this  sepulchre, — a spoliation  for 
the  visitor  to  rcgi'et.  Two  much  smaller  cham- 
bers communicate  with  this  outer  one, — the 
narrower  of  these  pmallel  to  it;  the  other  en- 
tered  by  a low  ingress  at  one  end.  In  these, 
also,  arc  similar  platforms  for  funereal  use;  and 
in  each  interior  wo  see  some  few  remnants  of 
red  and  blue  colour,  forming  a simple  species  of 
border  (in  one  part  of  the  guilloche  style,  de- 
signed in  blue)  on  tho  stucco.  In  the  outer 
chamber  those  marblo  sarcophagi  were  placed 
on  the  ground,  not,  like  the  skeletons,  on  plat- 
forms; and  these  two  modes  of  entombment 
must  be  refeiTed  to  different  epochs. 

As  to  arrangement  for  the  deposit  of  the 
dead,  these  sepulchres  resemble  the  Etruscan; 
but  are  mncli  inferior  in  their  ornamental 
details,  nor  less  so  in  the  formation,  alike 
fashioned,  according  to  both  systems,  in  rock 
instead  of  masoiiry.  At  difierent  other  points, 
on  the  same  liill-side,  we  saw  whore  excavation 
had  been  just  initiated,  but  soon  discontinued 
as  fruitlets — nothing,  indeed,  bearing  proof  that 
such  projects  Lad  been  pursued  persistingly,  or 
on  any  large  scale;  yet  tho  report  of  our  guide, 
that  in  tilling  the  ground  he  himself  and  other 
labourers  were  constantly  finding  remnants  of 
construction,  showed  that  no  very  great  efforts 
would  be  requisite  for  securing  some  result  for 
the  excavator’s  reward. 

We  are  told  by  Gell,  that  it  was  in  preparing 
one  of  tho  maps  for  his  valuable  work,  “ Topo- 
graphy of  Eome  and  its  Vicinity,”  that  was  first 
verified  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Ardea,  at  least 
six  times  that  of  the  elevated  ground  over  which 
is  strewn  the  modern  village,  this  being,  in  fact, 
the  site  of  tho  citadel  alone,  whose  principal 
buildings  probably  stood  in  tho  place  of  tho 
Cesarini  mansion,  on  the  most  prominent 
height,  commanding  the  country  towards  tho 
sea.  Besides  the  objects  above  noticed,  tho 
sole  recognisable  features  of  antiquity  here  are 
not,  indeed,  constructions,  but  traces  of  man’s 
work,  in  adapting  the  ground  to  tho  purposes  of 
a fortified  place.  The  narrow  valley  that  runs 
round  the  now  • inhabited  height  forms  a 
natural  moat,  as  the  rocky  walls  rising  from 
this  hollow  exactly  represent  a system  of 
strategic  defences.  Another  high  table-land, 
supported  on  a rocky  cincture  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  citadel,  runs  beyond  this  valley 
eastward ; and  under  its  precipices  are  some 
portions  of  wall  in  the  reticulated  masonry  w’ell 
known  as  of  the  Roman  Imperial  period,  this 
elevation  being  alike  surrounded  by  the  sinuous 
valley,  here  also  serving  as  a moat.  On  the 
other  side,  towards  the  sea,  is  a similar  mound, 
with  a rocky  cincture,  lees  lofty,  and  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  a most  picturesque  accessory 
to  the  scene  ; and  here  the  rocks  are  cut  into 
numerous  caverns,  like  sepulchres,  suggesting 
that  this  site  may  have  been  the  acropolis, 
though,  indeed,  the  frequency  of  like  excavations 
on  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  rocky  cincture 
beneath  the  citadel  itself,  leads  to  suppose  that 
many  were  formed  for  other  purposes.  Some, 
the  more  spacious,  we  must  infer  to  be  quarries, 
from  whose  material  tlio  city  was  built.  We  had 
a study  of  social  life  before  leaving  Ardea,  en- 
joyed in  the  oste7‘ia  where  we  obtained  refresh- 
ment,— home-made  bread  (no  such  thing  as  a 
public  bakery  beiug  found  here),  eggs  and 
cheese,  pears  and  peaches,  with  palatable  wine 
served  to  u.s,  in  a strange  interior  like  a cavern, 
though  veritably  a spacious  room  lighted  only 
from  the  doorway,  with  walls  and  rafters  be- 
grimed by  stiiuko  to  one  sooty  tint,  and  a heap 
of  stones  umh'r  a liigh  gaping  chimney  at  one 
corner,  available  as  a fireplace.  But  not  even 


here  was  wanting  the  Madonna  picture,  painted 
in  tawdry  red  and  yellow  on  the  smoked  wall- 
surface,  with  its  little  lamp  (not,  however,  burn- 
ing) before  thefigure,likeadollwearingacrown. 
Our  guide  and  tho  man  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Albano,  with  a few  other  wild-looking  but 
handsome  peasants,  who  ate  and  drank  without 
speaking,  were  regaling  themselves  in  the  same 
room  ; our  landlady  and  waiter  being  a pretty, 
smiling  woman,  with  braided  hair  like  a raven’s 
wing,  and  large  gold  earrings  ; evidently,  indeed, 
the  life  of  the  establishment,  though  she  had  an 
old  husband,  who  sat  silently  by  the  fire.  Ardea’s 
present  population  is,  at  its  maximum  (but  this 
w’o  were  told  in  a rather  hesitating  tone),  about 
200,  but  much  less  during  the  summer,  when 
7nalaria  is  the  scourge  of  this  coast.  Inquiring 
as  to  the  heat  felt  here  compared  with  that  of 
Rome,  we  were  answered  in  a tone  that  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  any  analogy  between  two  such  cli- 
mates: Rome  bad  the  cool  summer;  7i£rc  only 
did  people  know  what  was  heat ; and  on  many  a 
day  of  that  season  none,  we  were  told,  could 
go  abroad.  It  surprised  us  to  hear  of  the  spiri- 
tual destitution  of  a place  only  twenty-two  miles 
from  Rome to  be  told  that  no  clergy  reside 
among  this  poor  flock,  whose  conditions  assuredly 
call  for  whatever  influences  from  a higher  class 
might  enlighten  or  elevate  above  the  dreary 
level  ofwork-day  existence  in  such  circumstances. 

This  now  indeed  fallen  city  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  an  Argive  colony,  descended  from 
Dauab  (“-dEneid,”  vii.,  408).  Strabo  gives 
to  Ardea  tho  epithet  “ ancient,”  and  Virgil 
speaks  ‘‘ Auruncmque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque 
Sicaui.”  It  may  be  inferred  that  its  people, 
the  Arunci  and  Sicani,  were  nearly  connected, 
perhaps  tribes  descended  from  the  same  stock. 
It  is  in  the  pages  of  the  great  epic  poet,  rather 
than  in  those  of  any  verified  history,  that  Ardea 
stands  out,  vivid  and  potent,  before  tho  mind’s 
j eye,  as  capital  of  the  nearest  hostile  prince,  the 
] rival  of  -.-Eneas  in  love  and  warfare.  Till  the 
j time  of  Tarquinus  Superbus,  it  seems  to  have 
j continued  a town  of  some  importance,  and  was 
] besieged  by  that  king,  from  motives  of  mere 
avarice  (Liv.,  1.  1,  58)  ; on  occasion  of  which 
j Roman  onset,  or  rather  encampment,  during 
1 the  blooli.ado  before  her  walls,  it  was  that 
j the  question  arose  as  to  the  virtue  of  their 
; wives  between  Sextus  and  Collatinns,  with  such 
■ fatal  result  in  the  outrage  suffered  by  Lucretia, 

I and  the  revolution  terminating  in  the  overthrow 
of  kingly  government  at  Rome.  Under  that 
city’s  supreme  dominion,  Ardea  seems  to  havo 
submitted  with  little  resistance;  and  so  soon 
did  her  decline  begin,  that  even  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  U.C.  312.  a colony 
was  sent  hither  from  Rome  torepoople  the  town, 
already  becoming  deserted. 

Juvenal  (Sat.  xii.)  mentions  the  droves  of 
elephants  kept  by  the  emperors  for  tho  spectacles 
of  the  amphitheatre,  on  tho  meadows  near 
Ardea.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  these  animals 
(Nat.  Hist.,  1.  vhi.)  ; and  notices  the  more  inte- 
resting fact  that  some  pictures  were  in  good 
preservation,  though  more  ancient  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  Ardea  of  his  time. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  of  Ardea 
given  by  Dionysius,  is  that  it  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who 
gave  to  this  town  bis  own  name ; aud  Ovid 
(Metam.  xiv.)  adds  the  poetic  fable  of  a bird 
springing  from  the  ashes  of  tho  city  burned 
down  by  jUueas,  after  the  death  of  Turnus,  to 
be  known  in  Latin  ornithology  by  this  local 
name, — 

" nomen  qnoqoo  mansit  in  ilia 

Urbis : et  ipsa  auis  deplangitur  Ardea  pennis.” 

In  the  year  of  Rome,  541,  this  town  was  one 
of  the  twelve  colonies  which  protested  disability 
to  furnish  the  required  supply  of  troops  and 
money  for  the  consuls  ; in  punishment  for  which 
the  Senate  ordered  that  all  those  recalcitrant 
towns  should  bo  considered  as  no  longer  exist- 
ing—a tacifa  castiffodo,  as  Livy  says,  truly  in 
old  Roman  style.  We  read  in  Erontinus,  de 
Coloniis,  that  Heidrian  made  one  of  his  benevo- 
lent attempts  to  infuse  new  life  into  this  as  into 
other  decayed  cities  of  the  Roman  ager — it  seems 
with  no  permanent  success  ; and  thenceforth 
began  the  decline  in  which  Ardea  gradually 
passed  away  from  tho  historic  page.  It  is 
assumed  by  Nibby,  that  her  present  utter  deso- 
lation is  due  to  the  incursions  of  Saracens  on 
this  coast,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ; 
besides  also  tho  influences  ascribable  to  the 
malaria  hero  moat  pernicious.  Pliny  mentions 
the  principal  temple  of  this  city,  dedicated  to 
'Juno  Regina,  and  adorned  with  pictures  by 
, Ludius  (I.  xxxv.  c.  3). 


THE  GAS  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 

Ax  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  evening- 
last,  Mr.  George  E.  Burnell  read  a paper  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Bazalgotto  presiding.  We  print 
tho  more  salient  portions  of  it.  Amongst  the  || 
wonderful  adaptations  of  physical  science  to  the  t 
daily  usages  of  life,  said  Mr.  Burnell,  there  is  ; 

hardly  one  which  is  calculated  to  excite  greater  |j 

attention  than  tho  application  of  carburetted  || 
hydrogen  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumination.  It 
is  essentially  a discovery  of  modern  times  ; for 
there  must  be  many  here  present  who  can  recol- 
lect the  “darkness  visible”  that  enshrouded  ■ 
London  streets  in  the  days  when  oil'Iamps  were  I 
in  vogue ; but  we  get  so  soon  accustomed  to  tho-  j 
enjoyment  of  luxuries,  that  very  often  tho  first  i 
steps  that  attend  their  acquisition  are  forgotten, 
and  we  take  them  as  matters  of  course.  Some- 
what of  this  kind  of  reasoning  has  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  tho  use  of  gas;  and  the  public 
are  inclined  to  expect  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  article,  which  has  now  become  almost  a 
necessity  of  life,  should  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  without  taking  into  account  the  \‘. 
cost  they  must  have  incurred  in  acquiring  it.  I 

The  discussions  that  took  place  on  the  occasion  I 

of  granting  the  new  concession  for  lighting  the 
city  of  Pai’is,  and  the  movement  that  is  at  ; 
present  going  on  in  our  own  metropolis,  seem  to  ( 
have  been  marked  with  this  spirit;  and  though  J 
the  Paris  Gas  Company  has  succeeded  in  obtain-  ] 
ing  what  may  bo  considered  as  favourable  terms  ;■ 
in  return  for  the  supply  of  gas,  yet  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  London  evidently  are  disposed  to  expect  I 
that  tho  companies  should  supply  them  at  such  i 
prices  as  would  hardly  leave  them  a fair  profit.  , 
It  therefore  struck  me  that  a statement  of  the  ■■ 
conditions  under  which  tho  Gas  Company  of  'I 
Paris  havo  contracted  to  supply  tho  town  with  i 
that  article  of  consumption  might  be  of  interest,  i, 
if  only  to  enable  the  engineer  to  compare  the  r: 

systems  adopted  in  the  two  countries  with  || 

respect  to  public  works  ; the  more  especially  as  .1 
it  would  appear  that  cousiderable  misapprehen-  [j 
sion  exists  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  privi-  y 
leges  of  our  neighbours  in  this  particular  matter.  ;; 

The  formation  of  the  one  gigantic  monopoly  ^ 
that  has  the  privilege  of  lighting  Paris  took 
place  in  this  manner.  There  had  been  several  L 
companies,  that  were  formed  for  the  supply  of  )i 
the  city,  which  had,  from  the  period  of  their  ;i 
first  establishment,  enjoyed  a species  of  dis-  * 
tricting  arrangement,  as  we  sho^d  call  it,  aud  t 
they  agreed  to  merge  their  separate  capitals  in  i. 
the  six  companies  that  had  treated  with  the  [ 
municipality  in  the  month  of  December,  1S4B.  i 
In  tho  year  1852,  when  tho  empire  was  first  [ 
established,  the  Government  thought  it  to  be  its--  | 
interest  to  encourage  the  formation  of  great  : 
companies  who  should  possess  the  means  of  em-  • 
ploying  large  numbers  of  workmen,  and  give  rise  I 
to  tho  profitable  investment  of  capital.  The-  ( 
hygienic  effect  of  the  establishments  for  the  I 
manufacture  of  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  city  ‘ 
also  weighed  with  the  Government ; aud  they  f 
were  desirous  that  at  least  three  or  four  of  those-  ( 
should  be  removed  from  their  original  positions-  I 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Under  these  cir-  i 
cumstances  it  was  suggested  to  the  shareholders  f 
of  the  six  companies  that  their  union  would  be  i 
received  with  pleasure  ; and  then  that  their  ! 
application  for  the  prolongation  of  their  con-  i 
cession,  that  expired  at  tho  close  of  1863,  might  i 
be  entertained  upon  conditions  that  were  to  be  { 
the  subject  of  future  deliberation.  Tho  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  may  bo  described,  in  substance,  to- 
have  been  that  the  concession  for  lighting  Paris 
was  granted  to  the  united  companies  on  these 
terms.  The  three  establishments  in  the  interior 
of  Paris,  at  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  the  Rue  dn 
Faubourg  Poissonuiere,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
dn  Temple,  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  their 
manufacture  was  in  future  to  be  conducted  in 
the  new  gas  station  that  was  to  be  erected  at 
LaVillette;  the  canalization  of  the  interior  of 
Paris  (understanding  by  that  term  the  lines  of 
mains  and  distributing  pipes)  were  to  be  altered, 
and  made  so  as  to  correnpond  with  the  probable 
future  demand  upon  them ; the  company  agreed 
to  pay  the  town  the  sum  of  8,0001.  for  the 
privilege  of  laying  their  pipes  in  the  public 
ways ; also  it  agreed  to  pay  the  town  two 
centimes  a metre  cube,  or  about  5id.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  as  a compensation  for  the  octroi  dues  ; 
it  moreover  agreed  to  share  the  profits  of  the 
working  above  10  per  cent,  with  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  city  of  Paris  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  sixteen  years. 

Tho  material  and  plant  that  were  employed. 
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and  all  tho  land  and  bnildings  devoted  to  the 
manufacture,  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
company  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  which 
was  fixed  at  fifty  years  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1856,  and  the  company  bound  itself,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  alter  the  position  of  their  mains,  &c., 
whenever  the  town  might  require  to  execute 
works  for  the  water  supply,  sewerage,  &c. ; so 
far,  indeed,  has  the  lease  foreseen  the  proba- 
bility of  future  operations  of  this  natui-e,  that  it 
provides  for  the  company’s  removing  their  pipes 
into  any  subways  that  the  town  may  construct, 
without  thereby  giving  rise  to  any  claim  for 
compensation.  For  these  terms  the  company 
agrees  to  supply  gas  fur  the  public  lighting  at 
the  following  prices : — There  aro  three  seta  of 
fiames,  that  are  respectively  2^  in.  wide  by 
in.  high,  which  is  paid  per  hour  0-015  f. ; 
2'i  in.  wide  by  li  in.  high,  which  is  paid  per 
hour  0-021  f.  j and  “i-  wide  by  1-i^  in.  high, 
which  is  paid  per  hour  0-030  f.  When  the  gas 
is  sold  to  the  town  by  metre,  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  0-15  f.  the  metre  cube,  or  about  Ss.  4id.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet ; the  company  is  obliged  to  fix, 
paint,  and  repair  the  lamp-postsand  candelabra, 
but  the  town  furnishes  them.  For  private  con- 
sumption the  company  was  entitled  to  charge 
for  the  gas  supplied  at  the  rate  of  0-30  f.  per 
luiitre  cube,  or  about  Gs.  8id.  the  1,000  cubic 
feet,  upon  agreement  of  three  months’  date, 
terminable  at  the  option  of  either  party  j but  the 
parties  so  receiving  the  gas  cannot  employ  it 
without  the  production  of  the  certificate  of  the 
person  employed  by  the  town  to  examine  (and 
who  exercises  the  right  of  approving)  the  fittings 
aud  other  apparatus. 

It  was  stipulated  that  if,  during  the  period  of 
fifty  years,  for  which  this  lease  was  granted, 
there  should  be  discovered  any  new  system  of 
lighting,  the  gas  company  should  be  bound  to 
introduce  it,  under  conditions  that  were  to  be 
fixed  by  the  municipality;  or  the  municipality 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  a fresh 
concession  for  the  new  system  of  lighting,  with- 
out  being  bound  to  compensate  the  company  in 
any  way  whatever.  The  quality  of  the  gas  is 
.provided  to  be  such  that  a lamp  of  the  first  series 
mentioned,  which  would  consume  100  litres  per 
hour,  should  give  a light  equal  to  0-77  of  a carcel 
lamp  burning  42  grammes  of  rape  oil  in  the 
hour ; for  the  lights  of  the  second  category, 
burning  110  litres  an  hour,  the  light  is  to  be 
equal  to  1-10  of  that  above  given ; and  for  the 
lights  consuming  200  litres  in  the  hour,  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  yield  1-72  of  the  light 
•of  a carcel  lamp  as  described.  It  may  be  stated 
that  this  standard  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
"the  English  one,  of  what  we  should  call  seven- 
aperm-candle  gas. 

To  enable  any  one  to  appreciate  the  position 
that  the  company  occupies  under  this  contract, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  coal  used  in 
Pans  is  mostly  of  Belgian  aud  north  of  France 
origin;  a small  portion  of  cannel,  or  boghead,  is 
only  introduced  when  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  is  below  the  standard.  The  average 
yield  of  this  coal  is  about,  per  hectolitre  (accord- 
ing to  tho  figures  that  were  published  by  the 
company  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
took  place  before  the  treaty  was  signed),  gas, 
22-9-1  metres  5 large  coke  31-11  kilogrammes; 
breeze,  12-07  kilogrammes  ; tar,  4-50  kilo- 
grammes ; and  aramoniacal  liquor  of  the  value  of 
O'OSG  francs.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  com- 
pounds that  aro  present  in  the  coal  is  consider- 
able, and  the  company  is  obliged  to  exercise 
great  precaution  in  insuring  the  purification  of 
the  gas,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  clause  in 
their  treaty  which  provides  that  the  means  they 
adopt  for  that  purpose  should  be  tho  best  that 
are  known.  Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  upon 
the  commercial  results  of  the  operation,  the 
Paris  Gas  Company  bus  always  paid  a good  divi- 
clend,  and  the  last  distribution  of  profits  was  at 
the  rate  of  19  per  cent. ; whilst  the  average 
rate  appears  to  have  been  of  about  16  per  cent.  : 
a result  that  would  cause  great  heart-burnings 
with  the  municipal  reformers  and  the  political 
economists  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not 
allow  any  company  to  divide  more  than  10  per 
-cent.  The  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  works 
consists  of  share  capital  4,000,000  francs,  and  of 
bonds  of  the  company  about  20,000,000  francs  ; 
or,  in  all,  about  4,160,0001.,  fur  a total  popula- 
tion of  1,600,000  persons,  which  wonldmake  the 
i‘ate  at  which  the  gas  service  of  Paris  is  per- 
formed about  21. 10s.  per  head  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  calculation,  however,  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  the  gas  company  has 
lately  undertaken  to  supply  some  of  the  external 
villages  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  such  as 


Roniainville,  Puteaux,  Charvillo,  St.  Denis, 
liaisons  Alfort,  &c.,  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  treaty ; but  the  above  calculation  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  proportionate  price 
that  is  incurred  in  this  service.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  price  that  is  agreed  to  be  paid 
by  the  communes  beyond  Paris  for  tho  lighting 
is,  for  the  public  lamps,  20  centimes  per  metre 
cube,  or  about  4s.  3^d.  per  1,000  ft.  c. ; for 
the  private  lighting,  40  centimes  per  mfetre  cube, 
or  8s.  7d.  per  1,000;  upon  a descending  scale 
that  may  reach,  finally,  Gs.  8.^d.  per  1,000,  in 
proportion  to  the  consumption.  The  high  price 
that  is  agreed  to  be  paid  for  this  service  may  be 
explained  by  the  length  of  main  that  is  unpro- 
ductive to  the  company  in  these  cases ; but  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  exorbitant,  when  the  free- 
dom of  the  gas  from  octroi  dues  and  other  muni- 
cipal taxes  is  taken  into  account. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  the  gas  consumed  in  Paris  as  a 
municipal  service,  has  entailed  upon  tho  private 
consumers  the  necessity  of  paying  a higher  price 
for  tho  gas  that  they  consume  than  they  -would 
naturally  do  if  tho  service  were  left  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade.  The  muni- 
cipality, in  tho  exercise  of  its  rights  over  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  in  fact,  has  only  con- 
sented to  grant  the  monopoly  of  the  gas  supply 
to  the  company  on  tho  condition  of  their  supply- 
ing the  public  lamps  at  reduced  rates,  and  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  tho  concern  after  it  has 
been  established  such  a time  as  is  sufficient  to 
relieve  it  from  any  chance  of  failure.  It  is  true 
that,  in  this  manner,  the  town  authorities  will 
be  enabled  to  devote  a portion  of  the  profits 
ai'ising  from  the  sale  of  gas  to  the  relief  of  tho 
other  taxation  of  the  town;  but  this  is  only  an 
indirect  way  of  making  the  consumers  of  gas  pay 
for  the  water,  paving,  or  other  municipal  ser- 
vices ; and  it  is  objectionable,  as  the  control  of 
those  services  can  never  bo  efficiently  performed 
so  long  as  the  total  expenses  of  them  are  not 
distinctly  brought  under  discussion. 

At  present  there  may  be  found  a great  amount 
of  the  ammonia  compounds  in  the  gas,  and  it  is 
rather  deficient  in  the  illuminating  power  when 
compared  with  tho  London  gas,  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  that  is  used. 
Tho  effect  of  the  participation  of  the  to^vn  in  the 
profits  of  the  company  must,  however,  be  such 
as  to  superinduce  a carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  ewployds  who  are  charged  with  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  quality  of  tho  gas,  and  of  the  means 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  quantities  supplied. 
There  is  now  apparently  a great  deal  of  anxiety 
displayed  by  the  town  authorities  about  the 
illuminating  power  and  the  purity  of  the  gas, 
for  they  have  organised  a complete  system  of 
control  and  superintendence  of  both  the  public 
and  private  lighting,  that  appears,  at  first  sight, 
to  bo  most  efficient.  There  are  twenty-one  per- 
sons who  are  constantly  employed  in  testing  the 
gas,  and  who  are  paid  at  salaries  varying  from 
2001.  a-year  to  481.,  tho  total  sum  voted  for  the 
wages  of  these  people  for  tho  next  year  being 
about  1,0601. : there  are  also  130  iuspectors  of 
the  public  lighting,  at  salaries  varying  from  2001. 
a-yeur  to  481.,  who  figure  in  the  town  budget  for 
a total  sum  of  10,4801. ; and  thirty-two  iuspec- 
tors of  private  lighting,  who  aro  charged  with 
the  verification  of  the  meters : these  are  paid 
salaries  varying  from  2-101.  to  401.  a year,  and 
they  figure  in  the  budget  for  2,6001.  The 
superintendence  of  this  service  is,  theoretically, 
very  well  arranged  ; it  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther it  will  really  operate  for  tho  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  when  the  town  has  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  successful  results  of  the  company, 
which  it  will  have  when  the  period  of  sixteen 
years,  during  which  the  company  baa  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  it  can  make,  shall  have  expired. 

There  are  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
within  the  lines  of  the  fortifications,  ten  gas 
stations,  of  different  capacities,  but  all  snbordi- 
nate  to  the  great  station  of  tho  Villette.  These 
stations  arc — 1.  La  Villette ; 2.  Les  Ternes ; 
3.  Passy;  4.  Vaugirard;  5.  Ivry ; 6.  Cbar- 
tronne;  7.  Belleville;  and  the  three  that  are 
situated  in  the  surrounding  communes  of  St. 
Denis,  Boulogne,  and  Chareuton.  As  was  said, 
the  station  of  La  Villette  is  the  most  important 
of  these;  it  suffices  for  the  manufacture  of  one- 
third  of  the  gas  that  is  consumed  in  Paris;  the 
stations  of  Passy  and  Vaugirard  supply  together 
almost  another  third  ; and  the  other  stations  con- 
tribute about  equally  to  the  total  consumption. 
The  distribution  of  the  gas  from  tho  reservoirs 
takes  place  under  tho  pressure  of  rather  more 
than  li  of  an  inch  during  the  day-time,  and  in  the 
night-time  of  31  to  3|  of  an  inch.  It  may  be 


that  this  pressure  may  bo  required  to  overcome 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  factory,  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  points  of  delivery  in  Paris; 
or  it  may  be  accoauited  for  by  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  distributing  means.  The  efforts  of 
the  company  are,  however,  directed  to  the  reme- 
dying this  cause  of  loss,  which  must  always,  to  a 
certain  extent,  act  to  prevent  the  due  proportion 
between  the  mains  of  distribution  and  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  they  would  discharge  in  a given 
period  of  time  being  observed,  owing  to  the 
interest  the  company  have  to  continue  their 
working  through  tho  pipes  that  they  are  bound 
to  yield  to  the  town  at  tho  expiration  of  their 
lease.  By  the  peculiar  arrangements  adopted, 
the  Paris  Gas  Company  has  reduced  the  loss  that 
ensues  from  the  excessive  pressure  that  accom- 
panies the  distribution  of  the  gas  to  a minimum. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  tho  loss  of 
the  gas  registered  by  the  station  meters,  both  in 
private  consumption  and  in  public  lighting,  was, 
iu  the  year  1861,  only  10  per  cent. — a most 
insignificant  proportion,  if  tho  quantity  that  is 
lost  by  the  condensation  in  the  mains,  the 
amount  that  is  not  carried  to  account  by  the 
private  consumers,  and  the  thousand  causes  of 
loss  that  the  gas  must  be  exposed  to,  are  taken 
into  account.  The  average  loss  of  the  London 
gas  companies  is  at  least  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  tho  quantity  they  register  at  the  stations. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  total  yield  of  La 
Villette  station  is  about  equal  to  five  millions  of 
cubic  feet  per  day  when  the  works  aro  iu  full 
operation  ; and  the  distribution  of  this  quantity 
takes  place  in  the  busiest  and  most  bustling  part 
of  tho  town.  The  other  works  do  not  present 
anything  very  particular,  excepting  perhaps  the 
station  at  Vaugirard,  which  is  specially  reserved 
as  an  experimental  station,  and  where  tho  com- 
pany have  been  at  work  for  tbu  last  three  years 
upon  Mr.  Siemens’  system  of  economising  the 
heat  that  is  employed  to  produce  tho  distillation 
of  the  coal;  hitherto  without  success,  it  must  be 
observed.  The  Paris  Gas  Company,  by  their 
monopoly  of  the  supply,  are  enabled  thus  to  “ try 
all  things”  that  are  proposed  in  the  matter  of 
lighting  with  the  best  means  and  appliances  that 
can  be  disposed  of. 

The  distribution  of  gas  takes  place  through 
mains  that  are  of  as  large  diameter  as  ft., 
exactly  one  m^tro;  they  are  all  wrought-iron, 
upon  Chameroy’s  patent,  and  in  that  respect  the 
Paris  supply  differs  from  that  of  London,  which, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  A.  Tajlor’s  Act,  is  com 
polled  to  receive  its  gas  supply  through  cast-iron 
mains.  The  Chameroy  pipes  are  put  together 
in  lengths  of  15  or  16  feet;  the  joints  ai-e 
riveted  aud  brazed ; the  whole  is  then  coated 
with  a preserving  coat  of  bitumen,  and  the 
joints  are  made  with  a male  screw  on  one 
end,  and  a thickening  out,  formed  on  a raandiul, 
to  receive  a female  screw  ou  the  other,  which 
is  then  packed  with  gasket  and  white-lead.  Tho 
opinions  of  English  engineers  are  unfavourable 
to  this  stylo  of  pipe;  but  the  experience  of  the 
Gas  Company  of  Paris  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  seems  to  bo  decisive  as  to  its  merits  iu  all 
cases  whei'e  the  soil  is  of  an  alkaliuo  nature,  and 
is  not  charged  with  water.  1 was  informed  by 
M.  Camus,  the  sub-engineer  of  tho  works,  who 
is  also  an  engineer  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees, 
that  he  had  ascertained  tho  wear  and  tear  of 
1,000  metres  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  mains  of 
the  same  diameter,  respectively,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1861,  and  ho  found  that  they  presented 
the  following  results.  He  found  that  the  cast- 
iron  :;howed  that  the  proportion  of  the  leakage 
that  was  owing  to  accidental  breakage  iu  tho 
pipes  was  I’OOO,  whilst  that  quantity  was,  for 
tho  wrought-iron,  0‘460.  The  proportion  of  loss 
through  the  use  of  the  pipes  by  time  or  depre- 
ciation -was,  for  cast-iron,  0‘353 ; for  w’rought- 
iion,  OT98.  Tho  proportion  of  loss  by  shaking 
of  joint  was,  for  the  cast-iron  pipes,  1‘77  ; for  the 
wrought-iron,  0'520.  There  may  bo  greater  care 
and  attention  paid  in  Paris  to  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  the  pipes  ; but  tho  results  of  the 
experiments  tried  in  this  case  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  cause  of  the  diminished  loss  upon  tho 
registered  quantity  of  gas  must  bo  sought  for  in 
the  use  of  these  mains  ; and  at  the  present  day, 
when  so  much  attention  is  forcedly  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  leakage  of  gas-pipes,  ou  account  of 
the  construction  of  subways  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  subject  acquires  addi- 
tional interest.  The  liouse  distriburion  also  takes 
place  in  Paris  through  lead  service  pipe,  that 
must  be  another  cause  of  diminished  leakage; 
but  the  private  consumer  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
whatever  system  he  may  think  proper. after  tha 
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passage  of  tlio  gas  tHroogh  the  meter.  From 
the  report  of  the  gas  company  to  their  share- 
holders last  year,  it  appears  that  the  total  con- 
snraption  of  gas  in  Paris  was  about  3,567  millions 
of  cubic  feet,  for  a population  that  was  estimated 
at  1,650,000 ; and  the  company  had,  in  their 
prevision  of  an  increased  demand,  increased  their 
manufacturing  powers  to  4,141  millions.  The 
length  of  pipes  that  were  employed  in  the  light- 
ing of  Paris  was  546,861  metres ; that  of  the 
annexed  zone,  of  424,985  metres  ; that  of  the 
banlieue  and  the  surrounding  district,  165,316. 
The  number  of  public  lights  supplied  by  the 
company  for  the  account  of  the  municipality  was 
26,849  ; the  number  of  private  subscribers  was 
59,554,  in  the  year  1863,  the  last  for  which  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  returns.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  lamps  that  are  used  for  the 
Ughting  of  the  Boulevards  are  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  25  metres  apart  on  the  same  line;  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  they  are  about  14  ft.  apart;  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre  they  are  about  20  ft. 
apart ; the  burners  being,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  10  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  light- 
ing of  Paris  is,  in  fact,  most  brilliantly  and 
lavishly  executed,  in  the  best  quarters  of  the 
town  at  least ; it  leaves,  however,  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  poorer  portions,  which  are  about 
as  badly  lighted  as  the  analogous  parts  of 
London. 

I have  mentioned  the  desire  that  the  public 
seem  to  have  at  present  for  the  laying  of  the 
pipes  in  the  subways  that  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  have 
hinted  at  the  provisions  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  treaty  that  prevails  between  the 
City  of  Paris  and  the  gas  company,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  placing  of  the  pipes  in 
that  manner.  The  treaty  contains,  indeed,  a 
clause  to  the  effect,  “that  the  town  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  displace,  and  even  to  remove 
altogether,  at  the  expense  of  the  concessionnaires, 
and  without  any  indemnity,  the  pipes  every  time 
that  it  may  think  the  public  interest  may  require 
it.  If  it  should  suit  the  municipal  administra- 
tion, during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  to 
relieve  the  public  ways  of  the  excavations  neces- 
sary for  the  laying  of  the  gas-pipes,  and  to  dis- 
pose the  sewers  so  as  to  receive  them,  the  con- 
cessionnaires shall  be  bound  to  remove  their 
pipes  to  the  positions  prepared  for  them,  at 
their  own  expense,  upon  all  the  points  where 
the  city  shall  have  executed  the  works  for 
this  purpose.”  Yet  with  this  precaution  and 
this  right,  the  city  of  Paris  does  not  think  of 
calling  upon  the  gas  company  to  remove  their 
pipes;  nay,  the  water-pipes  are  in  Paris  carried 
into  the  sewers,  which  are  there  rather  subways 
than  simply  sewers,  and  the  engineers  of  the  city 
most  energetically  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
gas-pipes  into  them.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  fatal  causes  at  work  to  produce 
the  explosion  of  the  escaped  gas  in  these  cases, 
which  all  the  care  of  the  engineers  cannot  guard 
against.  There  have  been  three  accidents,  as 
il.  Belgrand  informed  me,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Rue  des  Martyrs;  there  have  been  two  accidents 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre  ; and  the  acci- 
dent that  took  place  last  year,  the  consequences 
of  which  I myself  saw,  on  the  bridge  of  Anster- 
litz,  was  a fatal  commentary  upon  the  danger  of 
the  system  of  laying  the  gas-pipes  in  subways. 
In  this  case  the  pipes  were  carried  over  the 
haunches  of  the  bridge  in  a gallery  that  had  an 
entrance  at  either  end,  that  served  as  a means 
of  ventilation,  and  it  had  a means  of  escape  in 
the  middle;  the  gas  was  shut  off  at  both  ends, 
and  the  quantity  there  was  in  the  pipes  .allowed 
to  bum  off;  yet  an  explosive  mixture  was 
formed,  and  it  was  set  on  fire,  probably  by 
a workman  throwing  down  a match.  Fortu- 
nately this  occurred  iu  the  early  morning,  and 
the  few  people  that  were  passing  the  bridge 
were  attracted  to  the  side  where  they  could  wit- 
ness  the  passage  of  a steamer  that  happened 
to  be  passing  ; there  were  consequently  no 
passers-by  injured,  but  two  workmen  were 
killed,  and  several  others  were  carried  off  to  the 
hospital ; the  whole  length  of  the  pavement  of 
the  bridge  was  blown  up  for  the  length  of 
180  metres,  or  200  metres,  and  aboiit  12,000 
francs  worth  of  damage  done  to  the  bridge. 
M.  Belgrand  was,  in  fact,  quite  borne  out  in  his 
opinion,  that  “ in  no  city  where  there  was  any- 
thing like  a regard  for  human  life,  would  the 
notion  of  carrying  the  gas-pipes  iu  a covered 
way  be  for  an  instant  tolerated.”  He  had,  it 
must  be  observed,  more  than  eleven  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  Paris  subways,  and  yet,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  the  most  careful  superintend- 
ence by  the  agents  of  the  Ponts-et-Chanssees, 


and  the  effect  of  the  French  law  of  compensa- 
tion for  accidents,  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  necessary  precantions,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
come  over  here  to  London  to  give  evidence 
against  the  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
that  is  again  brought  before  the  public  with  so 
much  persistency.  The  fact  is,  that  without  a 
regular  system  of  ventilation,  that  would  entail 
an  enormous  outlay,  there  cannot  be  any  safety 
in  the  system  of  subways  as  applied  to  gas-pipes ; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  do  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  execution  of  even  the  smallest 
precaution  for  this  purpose. 

TheParis  Gas  Company  is  managed,  as  alltheim- 
portant  operations  of  that  country  of  a similar  na- 
ture are,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  discipline, 
order,  and  superintendence.  The  administration 
is  composed  of  a certain  number  of  directors,  who 
are  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  shareholders, 
generally  speaking  from  amongst  the  original 
proprietors  in  the  various  ga's  companies  that 
were  amalgamated  together,  and  they  are  as- 
sisted in  the  management  by  M.  Gayffier,  in- 
gcnieur-en-chef  des  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  M. 
Camus,  iugenieur-ordinaire  of  that  body,  who 
have  under  their  orders  a numerous  staff  of  en- 
gineers, chemists,  practical  men,  and  clerks,  that 
would  frighten  any  English  board  of  management. 
Thus  the  expenses  of  the  salaries  to  the  various 
people  employed  in  the  factory , in  the  maintenance 
andlayiugof  themains,and  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, wasnot  less  than  about88,000I.in  the  course 
of  the  year  1863;  but  at  this  charge  the  service 
is  performed  with  a degree  of  perfection  that  we 
in  England  have  no  conception  of.  The  cost  of 
every  detail  of  the  manufactory  is  known  to  the 
last  centime  ; the  waste  that  attends  the  opera- 
tions of  the  London  companies  is  unknown  ; the 
accounts  are  kept  in  the  moat  elaborate  manner, 
and  the  gas  company  provide  for  their  own  ser- 
vants with  a liberality  that  we  in  England  have 
no  example  of.  The  result  of  the  system  is, 
that  in  Paris^the  gasworks  are  managed  at  about 
58  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  which  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  great  success  of 
the  speculation  that  the  directors  manage,  and 
by  their  having  no  inducement  to  introduce  any 
great  economy  in  their  working  in  consequence 
of  the  participation  of  the  town  in  the  profits 
of  their  concern  after  a certain  time.  There 
is,  indeed,  every  inducement  for  the  directors  to 
indulge  in  expense  in  the  management ; none  to 
induce  them  to  save ; and  as  the  city  of  Paris 
has  also  a direct  interest  in  knowing  the  cost  of 
every  detail  of  the  fabrication  of  gas,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  at  any  time  the  frais  d’adminis- 
iration,  or  the  office  expenses,  will  be  much 
decreased.  This  is  certain,  that  the  Paris  Gas 
Company  is  managed  with  consummate  skill; 
and  though  we  in  England  would  do  very  un- 
wisely, as  I think,  to  adopt  the  system  that 
prevails  in  the  neighbouring  capital  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  gas — because  it  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  political  economy  which  are,  I 
think,  wrong,  and  it  would  involve  an  inter- 
ference  with  our  private  habits,  which  I think 
would  bo  intolerable, — yet  there  are  many  things 
that  seem  to  be  well  deserving  our  study,  and 
our  imitation,  in  the  manner  the  Paris  Gas  Com- 
pany carries  out  its  contract.  The  system  at 
Paris  is,  in  fact,  designed  for  the  atmosphere  of 
France  ; it  would  fail  if  introduced  here,  where 
“ every  man  does  what  he  likes  in  his  own 
eyes.” 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a discussion  ensued. 
We  give  a report  of  it  under  another  heading. 


GAS  PIPES  AND  SUBWAYS. 

At  the  termination  of  the  paper  on  the  Supply 
of  Gas  to  Paris, — 

Mr.  Godwin  said  they  must  be  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  admirable  paper.  Some 
important  facta  had  been  brought  before  them 
in  a very  interesting  manner,  but  he  was 
not  able  himself  to  agree  with  that  gentleman  in 
what  appeared  to  be  bis  leading  object  in  the 
paper,  viz.,  that  it  should  make  us  more  satisfied 
with  what  was  done  for  us  in  England.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Englishmen  would  put  up  with 
such  a preposterous  atTangement  as  was  made 
for  the  iuhabitanta  of  Paris.  The  notion  of  tying 
the  inhabitants  down  for  fifty  years  to  take  this 
gas  at  6s.  8Jd.  per  1,000  ft.  (with  allowances  and 
deductions),  notwithstanding  any  inventions  and 
arrangements  for  cheapening  it  that  might  arise, 
seemed  perfectly  rklicnlous.  It  was  true  if  any 
new  mode  of  lighting  were  introduced,  the  munici- 
pality could  call  upon  the  gas  company  to  put 


it  into  practice,  or  conld  do  so  themselves  without 
making  compensation.  After  all,  however,  tho 
people  of  Paris  at  that  moment  paid  very  little 
more  for  their  light  than  in  London.  He  was 
assured,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  the  light  there 
was  much  superior ; in  other  words,  that  a 
certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Paris  gave 
more  light  than  the  same  number  of  feet  of  the 
gas  of  many  of  the  London  companies,  wha, 
even  at  the  present  day,  supplied  an  article  that 
was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  true  the 
municipality  of  Paris  partook  of  an  advantage 
to  the  extent  of  5 Jd.  per  1,000  ft.  and  divided  the 
profits  beyond  10  per  cent,  after  sixteen  yeai'S ; 
but  thus  they  bad  an  interest  in  keeping  up  this 
price.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  we  should 
permit  such  an  arrangement ; and  yet  we  were, 
perhaps,  not  much  better  off  with  our  arrange- 
ment than  the  Paris  people.  It  occurred  to  him 
some  years  ago  to  initiate  a movement  against 
the  high  price  charged  by  the  gas  companies  in 
England,  and  against  their  management.  It 
went  on  for  a considerable  time  and  was  taken 
up  by  others,  but  it  brought  him  nothing  but 
personal  abuse,  and  even  such  an  instance  as  a 
man  holding  a large  number  of  gas  shares, 
at  w’hose  house  he  was  visiting,  putting  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  saying  if  it  were 
not  for  the  consequences  he  wonld  blow 
his  brains  out,  because  the  course  Mr.  Godwin 
had  been  taking  was  likely  to  min  him 
and  his  family.  A few  years  after,  that  vei-y 
person  derived  25  per  cent,  more  from  his  shares 
than  he  did  when  that  movement  began.  Tho 
gas  companies  took  the  usual  course  of  opposing 
improvements  and  keeping  up  the  price,  but  they 
were  forced  into  a movement  which  damaged 
some  of  the  old  companies,  and  this  would  be  tho 
case  again  if  they  persisted  in  their  opposition  to 
the  gas-pipes  being  laid  in  the  subways  formed 
for  them.  He  regarded  it  as  idle  to  say  that  the 
escape  of  gas  could  not  be  guarded  against* 
They  were  told  that  the  escape  from  the  mains 
was  still  very  great,  as  was  manifest  from  the 
state  of  the  soil  round  the  joint  of  an  old  gas-pipe ; 
the  loss  to  the  companies  was  great; — the  damage 
to  health  would  bo  great,  by-the-bye ; — and  in 
order  that  they  might  go  on  laying  clown  pipes 
with  bad  joints  and  other  careless  an'angementSj 
they  brought  forward  the  evidence  of  one  French 
engineer  to  prove  that  explosions  were  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  pipes  being  laid  in  subways. 
In  the  case  of  Nottingham  the  system  had  been 
carried  out  without  damage,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  this  plan  was  a perfectly  practicable  one, 
and  it  wonld  be  a disgrace  to  the  companies  if 
they  persisted  in  opposing  its  adoption.  He  spoke 
from  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject. 
In  factories  he  had  seen  as  much  as  half  a mile 
of  pipes  of  iron  and  of  softer  metal  running 
through  the  different  rooms,  but  there  was  no 
escape  of  gas,  because  the  joints  were  properly 
made.  Ho  was  satisfied,  if  the  gas  mains  were 
laid  in  the  subways,  and  a proper  system  of  ven- 
tilation provided,  ihe  plan  could  be  adopted.  At 
present  the  public  were  subject  to  the  perpetual 
annoyance  of  disturbances  of  the  streets;  for 
example,  within  three  years  Long-acre  had  been 
almost  closed  for  traffic  on  five  occasions  during 
the  laying  of  gas  and  water  pipes  and  tho  con- 
struction of  sewers.  All  that  nuisance  might  be 
avoided  by  using  the  subway  j and  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Burnell’s  eloquent  endeavours,  they  must 
persist  in  pressing  this  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  gas  companies ; and  if  they  would  not 
aflbrd  the  public  redress,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the 
legislature  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  (Mr.  Hawksley)  bad  had  thirty- 
five  years’  practical  experience  of  this  subject, 
having  been  the  engineer  of  tho  Nottingham 
Gas  Works,  to  which  Mr.  Godwin  had  alluded. 
He  would  tell  them  the  real  facta  of  tho  case* 
The  subwa}'  at  Nottingham  was  a b'ttle  pitiful 
channel,  of  about  200  yards  in  length,  and  the 
gas-pipe  which  was  laid  on  it  was  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  srieet  having  very  few  houses, 
and,  consequently,  there  were  very  few  branches 
from  that  pipe.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  this 
little  channel  had  a rise  in  the  short  length  he  had 
stated  of  very  nearly  40  feet,  and  consequently 
it  ensured  for  itself  a tolerably  good  ventilation.* 
He  need  hardly  say  that  these  •were  circum- 
stances which  did  not  apply  at  all  to  such  a 
place  as  the  metropolis.  It  was  remarkablo 
how  gi’eat  were  the  apprehensions  of  tho  work- 


• A paragraph  from  onr  correspondent  at  Noflinpham 
in  our  present  number  will  show  the  worth  of  this  ob- 
servation. 
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men  of  the  gas  company  in  reference  to  this 
snbway,  for  they  wonld  not  go  into  it  unless  the 
gas  was  shut  off,  and  even  then  they  nsed  a 
safety-lamp.  They  were  told  that  gas  had  been 
laid  in  subways,  and  that  gas  had  been  lighted : 
in  them  without  danger  j but  the  danger  was 
occasioned  by  the  insidious  escape  of  gas  by , 
leakage,  and  when  this  occurred  in  any  confined 
space,  an  explosive  compound  was  formed,  which 
was  liable  to  produce  a most  serious  disaster, 
particularly  in  a subway,  where  the  whole  street 
might  be  bodily  raised  np,  and  the  passers-by 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  injured,  if  not  killed. 
A good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  escape  of 
gas  in  the  streets,  but  he  would  assert  that  it 
did  not  reach  to  anything  like  5 per  cent. ; in 
general  it  was  much  less.  What  was  called 
leakage  was  simply  the  loss  which  a gas  company 
sustained  upon  the  gas,  as  ascertained,  in  the 
first  place  by  the  meter  at  the  stations,  and  in 
the  second  by  the  money  which  the  gas  company 
received.  A thousand  and  one  things  happened 
between  the  station  meter  and  the  receipt 
of  the  money  by  the  company.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  leakage  at  the  works, 
which,  was  very  considerable.  In  the  next 
place,  there  was  the  consumption  of  gas 
upon  the  premises,  which  was  to  be  counted  by 
millions  of  feet  a year,  and  which  very  few  gas 
companies  took  into  account.  Then  the  gas  went 
into  the  mains,  from  which  there  was  a very 
slight  escape  indeed,  and  that  escape  passed  into 
tlie  soil,  where  it  was  absorbed  without  danger. 
A gi’eat  loss  ocenrred  from  the  service-pipes, 
much  more  than  from  the  mains  of  the  company. 
That  was  a loss  which  ought  as  far  as  possible  to 
be  prevented,  and  if  gas  companies  generally 
used  lead  pipe  instead  of  wrought-iron  for 
services,  as  was  done  in  many  cases  with  great 
success,  they  would  not  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
gas  eventually  went  to  the  meter,  which  pro- 
fessed to  measure  the  whole  that  passed  through 
it,  but  it  often  did  not,  and  any  defect  of  the 
meter,  whether  wet  or  dry,  was  against  the  gas , 
company.  Then  there  was  all  the  surreptitious 
and  fraudulent  consumption  of  gas,  which  in  a 
great  city  was  not  inconsiderable.  Then,  further, 
there  was  the  waste  in  the  public  lamps,  which 
was  greater  than  any  other  for  this  reason  : each 
lamp  was  a consumer  with  only  one  light,  and 
the  pipe  must  bo  as  full  of  gas  for  that  consumer 
as  for  a private  consumer  using  ten  or  twenty 
lights,  and  thns  there  would  be  a greater  pro- 
portion of  leakage.  All  these  things  put  to- 
gether went  by  the  general  name  of  leakage, 
whilst  the  escape  from  the  mains  of  a well- 
managed  company  was  not  moi’e  than  2i  per 
cent.  Mr.  Hawksley  instanced  the  case  of  a 
gas  company  in  Denmark  whose  works  he  super- 
intended, and  in  which  the  whole  leakage,  over 
a period  of  three  years,  did  not  average  5 per 
cent.,  and  at  Nottingham,  before  the  introduction 
of  Lord  Redesdale’s  Meter  Act,  the  leakage  was 
as  low  as  8 per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  operation 
of  that  Act  it  had  latterly  been  as  much  as  14 
per  cent.  The  way  in  which  accidents  would 
happen  in  subways  was  this  : — A gas  company 
alone  could  not  control  all  the  operation  of  the 
subway  5 other  workmen  would  be  employed 
there  who  might  be  the  occasion  of  accidents.  If 
the  streets  of  London  were  generally  subwayed, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  2,000 
miles  of  subway,  there  wonld  not  be  a day 
without  an  explosion,  if  the  gas  main  were 
laid  in  them ; and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  prevent  this,  if  they 
had  gas-pipes  in  the  subways.  They  must 
have  workmen  there,  and  they  would  also 
have  the  London  thieves  there,  to  the  great  peril 
of  the  jewellers’  shops,  which  were  contiguous  to 
the  subways.  Passing  now  to  what  had  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  gaslights  in  Paris,  he  would 
say  he  did  not  find  anything  better  there  than 
we  had  at  home.  The  quality  of  the  gas,  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  system  of  distribution,  were  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  what  we  had  here ; and, 
above  all,  the  price  of  gas  was  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  our  maximum  price.  The  French 
system  of  political  economy  was  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  be  adopted.  It  was  a system  by 
which  the  municipality  was  bribed  to  participate 
in  the  profits  on  high  prices,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  those  who  consumod  gas  were  made  to 
pay  a portion  of  the  taxes  of  those  who  did  not 
do  BO.  The  same  thing  had  been  attempted 
with  various  degrees  of  success,  and  want  of 
success,  in  this  country,  a notable  example  of 
which  existed — and  to  a certain  extent  still 
exists — at  Manchester,  but  under  modified  cir- 
cumstances. For  many  years  the  corporation  of 


Manchester  charged  a very  much  higher  price 
for  their  gas  than  the  companies  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  the  money  so  obtained  was 
applied  to  municipal  puriDosos.  The  consequence 
was  a certain  portion  of  the  community  were 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  portion.  For 
a time  that  system  went  on  very  well,  but  it 
ultimately  gave  rise  to  a violent  class  agitation, 
which  it  was  always  desirable  to  avoid  3 one  por- 
tion of  tbe  community  was  arraigned  against  the 
other  on  the  price  of  gas,  and  that  went  on  for 
several  years,  and  at  last  resulted  in  the  gas 
consumers  beating  the  non-eonsnmers,  and  then 
the  price  of  gas  -^vas  brought  down  to  something 
like  a reasonable  amount.  To  go  into  a com- 
parison of  the  systems  in  France  and  England 
would  occupy  too  much  time.  All  he  would  say 
on  that  point  was — Paris  was  a much  better 
lighted  city  than  London,  but  the  Paris  gas  in 
illuminating  power  was  inferior  to  ours.  The 
fact  was,  in  Paris,  the  people  lived,  not  as  we  did, 
one  alongside  the  other,  but  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  population  there 
was  distributed  over  a much  shorter  length 
of  streets.  In  Paris  they  had  one  lamp  to 
every  sixty  persons  5 so  that  in  the  principal 
streets  the  lights  were  brought  very  close  to 
each  other ; but  it  did  not  thence  follow  that 
because  the  city  was  better  lighted,  the  gas  was 
better.  Its  inferiority  was  accounted  for  by  the 
description  of  coals  they  nsed  5 they,  neverthe- 
less, made  as  good  gas  as  they  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  they  took  good  care  to  use 
tbe  kind  of  bnmer  which  gave  the  most  perfect 
combustion.  This  was  a matter  which  was 
neglected  in  London,  but  we  wore  improving  in 
that  respect  5 and  when  we  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion to  these  details  as  was  done  in  Paris,  the 
London  gas  would  give  a greater  amount  than 
that  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Wyld  remarked  that  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science  there  might  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  the 
subways  of  cities  as  channels  for  the  laying  of 
gas  and  water  mains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant annoyance  arising  from  breaking  up  the 
streets  for  those  purposes.  He  argued  that 
equally  in  subways,  as  in  large  ramifications  of 
pipes  in  hotels,  &c.,  the  exercise  of  the  olfactoiy 
nerves  would  always  sufficiently  indicate  an 
escape  of  gas  to  a dangerous  extent ; and  in  the 
case  of  the  mains  of  a gas  company,  the  great 
thing  to  be  attended  to  was  the  proper  jointing 
of  the  pipes,  by  which  the  escape  of  gas  into 
the  subways  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

Mr.  Gore,  having  had  some  experience  in 
the  laying  of  gas  mains  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  promoters 
of  the  subway  system  wore  at  the  present  moment 
somewhat  in  the  dark  on  that  question.  He 
could  quite  understand  that  in  situations  where 
there  was  a sufficient  current  of  air  to  caiTy  ofl’ 
the  escaped  gas  there  could  bo  no  explosion  5 but 
it  did  not  follow  that  in  a subway  the  current  of 
air  would  be  so  rapid  as  to  have  this  effect. 
Having  been  engaged,  in  1861,  in  laying  down 
gas  mains  in  Valparaiso,  the  geological  foi*mation 
in  some  parts  was  such  that  at  6 inches  below 
tbe  surface  of  the  soil  granite  was  reached,  and 
through  that  material  a channel  had  to  be  chipped 
away  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  gas  main 
being  laid  down.  Theoretically  that  would  be 
supposed  to  form  a very  beautiful  channel  in 
which  to  lay  the  pipes,  but  a reference  to  the 
books  of  the  company  would  show  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  in  that  channel  alone  amounted  to 
75  per  cent,  more  than  in  double  the  length  at 
other  parts  of  the  town  where  the  pipes  were 
laid  in  a different  material.  Mr.  Hawksley  had 
very  properly  said  that  the  soil  was  the  best  safe- 
guard against  the  escape  of  gas,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  formed  the  best  elastic  cushion  on  which 
to  lay  pipes.  In  laying  pipes  in  a subway,  there 
must  be  anumber  of  rigid  fixed  points  or  brackets 
on  which  they  must  rest,  and  there  would  be  a 
severe  vibration  occasioned  by  the  traffic  passing 
overhead  ; the  effect  of  which  on  cast-iron  mains 
so  snpported  would,  in  a very  short  period,  be 
very  serious,  in  causing  leakage  at  the  joints. 
He  (Mr.  Gore)  was  now  engaged  in  preparations 
for  lighting  with  gas  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  be 
had  visited  every  establishment  at  which  he 
thought  he  could  gain  information.  Amongst 
others  he  had  met  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  subways  in  Paris,  and  on  his  mentioning 
the  subject  to  them,  they  strongly  advised  him 
not  to  carry  the  mains  through  subways. 

Mr.  W.  Macfarlane  was  not  satisfied,  upon 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Burnell,  as  to  the 
undesirability  of  the  employment  of  subways 
for  the  laying  of  gas  mains,  nor  did  the  obseiwa- 


tions  of  the  last  speaker  satisfy  him  more  on  the 
same  point.  He  thought  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  alter  the  material  of  the  pipes  they 
must  alter  the  construction  of  the  joints ; for  if 
they  put  pipes  in  a subway  with  the  present 
system  of  jointing,  there  would  be  a liability  to 
great  escapes  of  gas.  There,  was,  however,  no 
reason  why  an  improvement  should  not  be  made 
in  this  respect.  The  question  was  whether  iron 
was  the  proper  material  for  the  pipes,  unless  the 
interior  were  coated  with  a preservative  sub- 
stance,- and  if,  besides  this,  a better  system  of 
joints  were  introduced,  ho  had  no  doubt  that 
subways  might  be  used  for  gas-pipes  without 
danger. 

Mr.  Burnell,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion, 
wonld  simply  refer  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Godwin  that  the  practical  objection  to  the  use  of 
subways  for  gas  mains  rested  on  the  sole  testi- 
mony of  one  French  engineer,  M.  Bolgrand. 
Upon  that  he  would  remark  that  he  had  referred 
especially  to  that  gentleman  because  he  was  the 
principal  engineer  in  that  department  in  Paris, 
and  had  bad  the  largest  practical  experience  in 
the  laying  of  gas-pipes  in  subways.  He  might 
mention  that  M.  Belgrand’s  evidence  on  that 
point  was  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  M. 
Dupnit,  who  formerly  occupied  the  position  of 
M.  Belgrand,  by  those  of  MM.  Mouton  and  Huet, 
engineers  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  also  by 
M.  Leloup,  inspecteur  des  eaux,  as  well  as  MM, 
Gagffier  and  Camus.  The  only  evidence  in  Paris 
anything  like  favourable  to  the  subways  was  that 
of  the  architect  of  the  Louvre.  Therefore,  on  the 
one  side  they  had  the  evidence  of  engineers  who 
had  been  practically  concerned  in  the  laying  of 
pipes,  and  on  the  other  side  they  had  only  the 
evidence  of  an  architect.  He  could  only  say 
further,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Paris  gas,  it  was 
very  much  below  that  of  London.  In  the  former 
city  the  gas  Vas  called  soven-candlo  gas,  and 
in  the  latter  the  standard  of  illumination  was 
eleven  candles. 

The  Chairman  said  they  must  all  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  interesting  paper.  It 
contained  a largo  number  of  facts  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  gas  works.  He  confessed  that  on  the  topic 
which  had  received  the  largest  amount  of 
attention,  he  personally  entertained  some  strong 
views.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid,  though  he  had 
heard  of  explosions  in  tho  Paris  subways,  of 
such  occurrences  taking  place  in  this  country. 
If  that  room  wore  closed  np  and  tho  gas  allowed 
to  escape  into  it,  there  would  bo  danger  of 
explosions  but  if  the  upper  windows  were  left 
open,  with  free  ventilation  from  the  bottom 
of  the  room,  he  should  have  no  fear  of 
this.  Such  a strong  current  of  air  might  not 
be  agreeable  in  a house,  but  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  in  a snbway.  He  had  been  present 
when  gas  was  lighted  in  a subway,  and  when, 
according  to  the  views  of  some  of  his  friends,  an 
explosion  should  have  taken  place ; but  there 
was  a sufficient  current  of  air  through  it  to 
almost  blow  out  the  flame  of  the  gas.  While 
that  was  the  case,  there  could  be  no  fear  of 
explosion  from  confined  gas;  and  ho  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  gentlemen  say  that  proper 
attention  had  not  been  paid  to  that  matter 
in  tho  subways  already  constructed.  It  was 
true,  as  had  been  observed,  that  the  sub- 
ways were  quite  large  enough  for  the  entrance 
of  thieves ; but  he  had  not  yet  heard  of 
any  depredations  upon  property  through  that 
ineans,  and  it  would  require  the  removal  of 
a considerable  amount  of  brickwork  and  other 
material  to  effect  an  entrance  to  contiguous 
premises.  He  was  sure  all  would  agree  that 
subways,  if  safe,  must  be  of  great  public  ad- 
vantage. They  could  not  fail  to  bo  a great 
benefit  to  the  gas  companies.  He  did  not  expect 
any  great  change  to  be  effected  without  con- 
siderable opposition  and  discussion ; but  good 
resulted  from  this,  for  thus  attention  was  drawn 
to  any  weak  points,  and  those  who  had  to  con- 
duct the  improvements  were  led  to  avoid  dangers 
that  might  otherwise  arise.  While  so  many 
advantages  wore  held  out  he  was  persuaded  that 
nothing  would  prevent  an  improvement  from 
going  on.  Since  this  subject  was  first  mooted 
he  had  seen  great  changes  in  public  opinion,  and 
in  the  minds  of  gas  engineers  themselves  5 and 
many  who  were  opposed  to  subways — even 
amongst  the  engineers  in  Paris — were  now  looking 
forward  to  a better  state  of  things,  and  even 
made  propositions  for  introducing  gas-pipes  into 
the  subways.  He  hoped  a farther  discussion 
would  take  place  on  this  subject,  and  that  some 
of  his  friends  wonld  be  led  to  modify  their  views. 
He  was  sure  they  would  feel  that  a cordial  vote 
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of  thanks  was  due  to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  valuable 
paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  and  ac- 
knowledged. 


EAMBLING  IN  DUBLIN. 

Immediately  beside  Werburgh  is  Hoey’s- 
court,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Dean 
Swift.  The  house  is  one  of  a few  very  old 
brick  buildings,  in  no  way  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance, yet  No.  9,  Hoey’s-court,  has  been  looked 
at,  scanned,  sketched,  and  re-visited  by  travellers 
and  strangers  from  all  nations.  Passing  on 
through  Bride-street  and  Patrick’s-closo  we 
reach  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  scene  of 
Swift’s  labours.  Externally,  it  is  an  imposing 
spectacle.  Its  massive  granite  steeple,  and  the 
lofty  tower  from  which  it  springs,  its  pinnacles 
and  flying  buttresses,  its  windows  and  its  deeply 
recessed  doors  and  their  hooded  mouldings  and 
corbel  heads,  all  combined,  render  it  an  object 
for  study.  In  the  interior  are  Swift’s  tablet 
and  bust,  the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  man-servant,  that  of  his  unfortunate  love, 
“ Stella;”  and  those  of  Curran  and  Ogle.  The 
old  Earl  of  Cork’s  monument,  with  its  curious 
group  of  coloured  entities,  is  somewhat  fan- 
tastic ; though  unartistic,  it  is  unique  and  old- 
fashioned  in  its  way.  Captain  Boyd’s  statue, 
by  Farrell,  is  a good  piece  of  sculpture.  The 
commander  of  the  Ajas  is  here  represented  in 
a position,  and  in  conjunction  with  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  personate  the  man  and 
perpetuate  his  memory — size,  expression,  atti- 
tude, in  all  boldness ; and  in  every  minutia 
attendant,  correctness : Farrell  has  added  to  his 
fame  in  perpetuating  that  of  his  subject. 

Outside  and  around,  save  the  Cathedral  itself, 
there  is  nothing  to  please,  but  much  to  pain  and 
aggravate. 

The  locality  and  its  offshoots  and  alleys  are 
filthily  dirty  and  dilapidated.  Surely  St.  Patrick’s 
is  like  the  jewel  in  the  toad’s  head.  Could  it  be 
transplanted  elsewhere,  or  could  elsewhere  be 
made  to  surround  it,  it  would  indeed  be  a boon. 

Nicholas • street,  Patrick • street.  Bull-alley, 
which  ought  to  be  called  Butcbers’-alley,  and 
the  several  narrow  lanes  hero  and  about,  need 
cleansing.  Dirt,  dirt,  dirt;  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse,  disfigure  the  thoroughfare.  Until  a new 
street  is  made  from  Anngier-street,  straight,  say, 
with  York-stroet,  communicating  directly  with 
Stephon’s-green,  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  its 
improvements  will  be  bnricd  and  destroyed  by 
the  retrograde  property  that  surrounds  it. 

A few  minutes’  walk  brings  me  into  the 
Coombe,  in  that  locality  known  as  the  “ Liber- 
ties.” This  is  the  old  city  where  once  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures  flourished.  Ten  thousand 
looms,  whose  shuttles  danced  with  weft  and  web, 
whirled  and  smacked  the  year  round  here,  time 
ago.  Silk  and  satin,  poplin  and  tabinet,  frieze 
and  corduroys,  were  woven,  and  imported  in 
bales  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber ; but  the 
echoes  of  the  Dublin  “ Liberties  ” now  speak 
not  of  the  loom  or  the  spinning-wheel.  The 
sepulchral  voices  that  come  forth  from  this 
living  Golgotha  of  the  buried  alive,  amid  the 
tiles  and  pavements  of  those  forlorn  lanes  and 
alleys,  are  utteringa  of  exhausted  nature,  the 
final  efforts  of  crucified  souls  in  the  mortal  throes 
of  misery  and  desolation.  I walk  up  aud  down 
those  sweltering  passages,  and  listen  to  the 
details  of  indigent  industry  here  crushed  by 
distress  ; I grope  out  the  truth,  and  would  flash 
it  manfully  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  truth 
may  out  and  one  part  of  the  kingdom  know  how 
the  other  part  lives. 

There  is  little  trade  now,  indeed,  in  these 
“ Liberties,”  or  has  been  for  several  years.  The 
staple  trade  of  this  quarter  of  Dublin  declined 
after  the  Act  of  Union.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Coombe  and  Liberties,  common  report 
says,  was  always  bad,  and  personal  observation 
confirms  it  in  many  particulars.  I have  not 
heard  of  such  an  officer  os  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  nor  do  I remember  ever  coming  in 
contact  with  an  officer  of  health,  but  I have  met 
one  or  two  functionaries  termed  relieving  officers ; 
though  their  duties  appeared  to  me  to  consist 
more  in  collecting  than  distributing. 

The  scavenging  work  of  the  corporation  being 
done  by  contract,  the  Liberties  are  paid  small 
attention  to,  their  streets  and  lanes  are  but  half 
swept,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ; but  the  city  in 
general  being  a healthy  one,  a tainted  or  neg- 
lected locality  of  course  weighs  small  against 
the  whole.  I have  refrained  from  particularising 
in  the  above  exact  spots  by  name,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  the  large  district  known  as  the 
Coombe  and  Liberties  embraces  many  spots  alike, 
and  altogether  the  district  is  in  a bad  condition. 

Returning  through  Frances-street,  which  is  an 
old  and  busy  thoroughfare,  Thomas-street  is 
entered,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  southern 
side. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  here  erecting, 
by  the  Augustinian  order.  The  door  and  win- 
dows are  of  red  or  Runcorn  stone ; the  mouldings 
are  well  cut,  the  members  closely  fitted,  and  the 
work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  well  done ; hut  the 
introduction  of  this  stone,  I fancy,  will  not  prove 
advantageous  in  the  end,  however  useful  or 
easily  worked  it  may  be  for  ornamental  purposes  ^ 
or  in  saving  working  expenses  in  the  beginning. 
The  chui'ch  is  built  on  tho  site  of  an  old  priory  of 
the  order,  which  dates  back  several  centuries,  and 
which  had  extensive  ramifications.  On  farther 
to  the  left  is  Catherine’s  Church,  an  old  build- 
ing, plain,  and  the  least  classical  in  the  exterior. 
It  has  a clock-tower.  In  the  street  opposite  the 
church  was  the  spot  where  Robert  Emmet  was 
hanged,  in  1803,  as  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
of  that  year.  Emmet  was  the  betrothed  of  Sarah 
Curran,  the  daughter  of  John  Phillpot  Curran, 
and  he  is  the  subject  of  Moore’s  lines,  “ Breathe 
not  his  Name while  his  beloved  was  the  “ Broken 
Heart,”  of  Washington  Irving’s  story. 

Jamea-street  is  next  entered, — a good  business 
street, — off  which  is  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea, 
or  Debtors’  Prison,  lately  the  abode  of  some 
Irish  editors  and  female  lawyers;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Winter,  to  wit,  with  her  interminable  suit  of 
“ Stnbber  v.  Stubber.”  Dickens's  Mias  Flit,  in 
Chancery,  who  used  to  come  and  go  when  sho 
liked  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  not  a greater  bore, 
poor  thing,  than  was  Mrs.  Catherine  to  Chief 
Justice  Monahan,  whom  she  teazed,  tormented, 
and  thumbscrewed. 

Golden  Bridge  Cemetery  is  behind  the  bar- 
racks, and  belongs  to  the  directors  of  Glaaneven 
Cemetery.  It  was  the  Roman  Catholic  burying, 
place  previous  to  tho  opening  of  Prospect;  but 
the  havoc  made  by  tho  ravages  of  the  first  cholera, 
in  1831-32,  so  packed  the  burial-ground  as  to 
necessitate  its  closing  up.  Latterly,  graves  are 
opened  for  others  than  those  whose  relatives  are 
interred  there.  This  system  is  most  unjust,  for 
the  ground  that  is  now  opened  for  strangers  has 
been  already  paid  for,  perhaps  thrice  over,  by 
parties  who  never  registered  the  graves : hut 
what  boots  it,  they  were  poor  and  plague- 
stricken  ? — 

“ Rattle  bis  bones  over  the  stones. 

He’s  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  owns.” 

Inchicore  works  are  next  reached,  belonging  to 
the  engineering  and  fitting  department  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  Turning 
my  back  to  the  country,  I proceed  home  by  a 
parallel  road  at  some  distance.  There  is  a 
thriving  co-operative  store,  conducted  on  the 
English  principle,  at  Inchicore,  doing  seemingly 
well.  The  new  Kilmarnham  Gaol  is  massive  and 
gloomy,  like  all  its  kind.  Ro-orossing  the  Cir- 
cular-road, I enter  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  the  Irish  Chelsea.  The  main  building 
is  surmounted  by  a sort  of  clock  steeple ; a some- 
what conspicuous  object,  from  its  height  aud 
form. 

The  edifice  underneath  is  elegant  and  lofty 
in  its  interior,  and  the  open  roof  is  a good 
specimen  of  oak  framing.  Some  fine  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons  are  pointed  out.  These 
grounds  were  said  to  belong  to  the  Knights , 
Templars  originally.  Of  the  truth  I know  not. 
Beside  the  ground  of  the  Royal  Hospital  is 
tho  antique  burial-place  popularly  known  as 
“Bully’s  Acre.”  A stone  is  pointed  out  where 
an  Irish  monarch  is  supposed  to  rest.  Donnely, 
the  noted  Hibernian  pugilist,  is  sleeping  his  last 
here.  Bully’s  Acre  is  held  by  many  to  be  the 
place  where  Robert  Emmet  was  buried  by 
stealth.  This  place  has  been  closed  up  for  years. 

For  a public  park,  the  Phoenix  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe.  In  circuit  it  is  several 
miles.  It  is  mostly  under  green  sward,  inter- 
spersed with  trees.  Here  and  there  plantations, 
shrubberies,  and  copses  are  railed  in.  There  is 
a level  plateau  known  as  “ The  Fifteen  Acres,” 
where  reviews  were  for  a number  of  years  held 
in  honour  of  the  anniversaiy  of  Waterloo,  The 
Phoanix  is  intersected  by  some  roads  which  lead 
through  the  country.  The  residence  of  the 
Viceroy,  known  as  the  “ Viceregal  Lodge,”  is 
situated  in  the  park,  as  every  one  knows. 

“Where  is  St.  Michan’s  Church,  my  boyP” 
“ Turn  down  to  your  right,  sir,  and  go  down 
straight,  and  it  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  street.” 
I was  not  long  in  reaching  it.  I had  not  an 
opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  viewing  its 


celebrated  vaults,  which  possess  the  property 
of  preserving  its  dead  for  years  intact  in  flesh 
and  feature.  But  common  report  tells  as  much. 
The  ground  of  St.  Michan’s  is  not  the  only 
ground  possessing  this  preservative  quality.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  St. 
Michan’s  has  Irish  political  memories.  The 
bodies  of  the  headless  brothers  Sheares,  who 
were  executed  in  1798,  are  said  to  be  in  these 
vaults.  The  often-disputed  question  of  Robert 
Emmet’s  burial-place  receives  matter  from  an 
uninscribed  tomb  in  the  churchyard  here  ; but 
whether  it  is  that  of  the  noble  but  unfortunate 
leader  of  the  Irish  insurrection  or  not,  Irish 
writers  are  not  agreed.  “ Where  is  Emmet 
really  buried  ? ” has  elicited  nearly  as  much 
discussion  as  “ Who  was  Junius  ?” 

And  here  wo  are,  reader,  again  at  the 
back  of  tho  Irish  Four  Courts ; but  before  we 
enter  let  us  have  a peep  across  Church-street 
Bridge.  Yonder  compo-fronted  structure  was 
whilom  Homes’s  hotel,  of  Queen  Anne  farthing 
memory.  The  lucky  George,  who  stumbled 
across  this  unlucky  wealth,  began  to  speculate 
in  building.  The  Royal  Arcade,  which  ex- 
tended from  College-green  to  Snffolk-atreet, 
aud  which  was  a little  promenade  of  fancy 
shops,  sprang  forth  under  his  magic  wand,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  burned  down.  The  hotel 
did  not  long  subserve  the  original  desire.  It  has 
passed  through  a variety  of  vicissitudes, — poli- 
tical, polemical,  and  commercial. 

The  Great  Agitator  thi’eatened  and  cajoled 
here;  and  Conservative  as  well  as  Democratic 
tribunes  have  mounted  the  rostrum  in  advocacy 
of  their  own  nostrum  for  Ireland’s  salvation. 

Here  for  awhile,  a quarter  of  a century 
since,  the  Irish  hemisphere  was  convulsed  with 
the  spectral  appearance  of  the  White  Quakers, 
a unique  religion,  led  by  one  Joshua  Jacob,  and 
his  wife  Abigail,  Beale.  I remember  in  my 
juvenile  days  seeing  some  of  the  fraternity  in  the 
streets,  all  in  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoes,  which  were  made  of  a description  of  brown 
leather.  Homes’s  Hotel  was  tho  head-centre  and 
rendezvous  of  this  curious  sect,  who  rivalled 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  going  about  within  doors  in  a 
state  of  innocent  nudity,  with  the  exception  of 
some  slight  vagaries.  They  afterwards  became  an 
excellent  and  industrious  body,  cultivated  some 
ground  in  the  village  of  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin ; 
but  they  eventually  died  out.  Homes’ s build- 
ing is  now  transformed  into  a wool-store  and 
something  else. 

The  old  Pill-lane  has  nearly  disappeared,  in 
making  a thoroughfare  at  the  back  of  the  Courts 
of  Law.  It  was  a remarkable  locality  once,  rife 
with  trade,  and  a very  Billingsgate  of  impu- 
dence, as  it  is  still  in  its  upper  and  remaining 
end.  Irish  fishwives  are  politicians  after  a 
fashion,  aud  have  the  “ gift  of  the  gab.” 
O’Connell  often  threatened  them  with  the  autho- 
rities. 

Here  and  around  for  a considerable  extent, 
embracing  Greek-street,  Church-street,  Mary’s- 
lane,  Fisher’s-lane,  Boot-lane,  Beresford-street, 
and  its  contiguous  opens,  the  state  of  those 
localities  is  very  bad.  Filthy  pavements,  offen- 
sively stinking  back  yards,  tenements  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  with  dirt,  dirt,  jaggeduess  and 
raggedness,  and  wretchedness  predominant.  The 
corporation  seem  to  forget  that  there  are  such 
places  , as  I have  mentioned ; consequently,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  elements,  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  sun  in  turn  become  the  purifiers  and  the 
destroyers. 

The  vegetable  markets  in  Maiy’s-lane  and 
May-lane  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  too  small,  and  are  unprovided  with  the 
proper  requisites  of  that  trade.  The  approaches 
are  too  narrow  and  confined. 

The  removal  of  that  part  of  Pill-lane  behind 
the  Law  Courts  was  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  much  work  for  an  energetic  cor- 
poration who  would  become  less  parliamentary 
and  more  mimicipal  in  their  duties. 

A peep  into  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  in 
term  time  presents  a busy  scene  and  a motley 
assemblage.  Lavater  and  his  disciples  could 
not  pick  out  a better  place  for  the  proper  study 
of  mankind — Man — than  the  hall  of  the  Irish 
Law  Courts.  Pregnant  packets  and  briefless 
bags, — the  florid  looking,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
languid,  the  sallow,  the  immoveable,  the  fidgety, 
loquacity,  taciturnity,  eccentricity,  — all  com- 
bined, find  embodiment,  and  present  themselves 
for  study  in  the  hall  of  the  Irish  Four  Courts. 

The  public  squares  of  Dublin  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  and  are  of  course  a great 
acquisition  in  a sanitary  point  of  view;  Mount- 
joy  and  Rutland  on  the  north  side,  and  Merrion 
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and  Fitzwilliam  squares  on  the  south.  But 
these  squares  are  open  to  much  improvement  in 
their  condition  and  management.  They  exist 
alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  the  ^Ute 
of  the  siuTonnding  neighbourhood.  Their  in- 
terests should  be  iDOught  up  by  the  corporate 
authorities,  and  all  of  them  should  be  free 
to  the  working  population,  who  have  been 
found  latterly,  when  given  like  privileges, 
to  be  more  conservative  in  guarding  such  pro- 
perty than  the  nurses  and  the  children  of  the 
respectable  families  that  have  daily  entered. 

The  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  building  of  1853  are,  as  far  as  good 
masonry  is  concerned,  undeniable.  But  tho 
National  Gallery  and  its  companion  Institute, 
externally,  are  bare  and  meagre  skeletons  of 
classic  tasto.  There  is  nothing  impressive  or 
elevating  in  these  buildings,  although  they  were 
evidently  intended,  from  their  nature,  when  first 
designed,  to  represent  in  their  fulness  what  they 
do  not. 

On  Stephen’s  Green  South,  the  Catholic 
University  occupies  the  fine  old  granite-fronted 
mansion,  once  the  residence  of  tho  celebrated 
“ Buck  Whalley,”  in  the  last  century,  called 
otherwise  “ Jerusalem  Whalley,”  from  the  fact  of 
his  once  making  a wager  that  he  would  play 
ball  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  return  to 
Dublin  within  the  year,  a feat  which  he  accom- 
plished (not  easy  iu  those  times)  considerably 
within  tho  time.  In  a straight  line  with  this 
side  of  the  green,  you  are  led  out  through  Leeson- 
fltreet  to  the  world-known  village  of  Donnybrook, 
the  locale  of  the  famous  fair,  of  which  the 
song  says, — 

“ An  Irisliraan  all  in  liis  glory  vras  there, 

With  liis  sprig  of  shiUelagh  and  shamrock  so  green." 

The  Donnybrook  road  is  a rapidly-improving 
quarter,  since  the  recurrence  of  the  fair  has  all 
but  disappeared.  The  Winter  Garden,  lately  the 
busy  scene  of  the  Exhibition,  is  a few  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  green,  having  its  entry  in  Earls- 
forth-terracc.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  tho  old 
Cohurgh  Gardens,  — a spot  noted  for  public 
meetings  once  : the  last  and  most  noted,  which 
was  hold  at  the  instance  of  O’Connell,  was  sup- 
pressed  by  the  order  of  Lord  Anglesea,  when 
viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Dublin,  on  the  whole,  is  a healthy  city,  aud  is 
not  uufavonrably  situated ; but  there  are  dis- 
tricts on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities 
Borcly  neglected  by  its  corporate  authorities. 
Improvements  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and 
projects  are  proposed  and  agreed  to,  but  are 
years  before  they  make  them  appearance. 

The  city  needs  many  new  streets,  to  pierce 
through  reeking  purlieus  and  to  cany  the  fresh 
invigorating  winds  of  heaven  into  quarters  where 
unbearable  exhalations  and  fetid  odours  hold 
fiway.  Like  the  Thames,  tho  Liffey  needs  to  be 
purified,  or  kept  from  being  offensive  in  tho 
summer.  In  an  embanked  river  like  the  latter 
the  difficulty  is  small.  If  the  corporation  have 
the  will,  they  have  plenty  of  means ; and  the  way 
to  do  it  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out. 
Plans  for  rendering  the  Liffey  navigable  for 
some  miles  were  also  shown  years  ago,  but  no 
steps  were  taken  in  the  matter. 

Capital  and  labour  will  yet  work  miracles  in 
favour  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce  j and  if  that 
great  fear  was  got  rid  of  concerning  security 
which  has  taken  possession  of  several  specula- 
tive minds,  tho  city  and  country  at  large  wonld 
grow  and  prosper.  House-building  for  some 
years  in  the  metropolis  has  moved  apace,  and 
ship-building  has  begun  lately  to  develop  itself, 
after  the  eclipse  of  half  a century.  With  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands,  the  opening 
np  of  tho  industrial  resources,  and  the  ntilization 
of  the  mineral  capacities  of  the  country,  Dublin 
would  become  a great  manufacturing  capital, 
and  she  is  fitted  in  every  way  to  become  one. 

C.  H.  C. 


FROM  LAUNCESTON,  TASMANIA. 

Tjie  Town-hall,  which  is  newly  erected,  stands 
on  an  allotment  of  land  at  the  junction  of  St. 
John  and  Cameron  streets,  specially  granted  by 
the  Government  to  the  municipal  council  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  a prominent  object  in  the 
street  architecture  of  the  northern  capital  of 
Tasmania.  The  elevation  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architectnre,  and  has 
a frontage  to  St.  John-street  of  76  ft.,  and  to 
Cameron-street  of  52  ft.  The  principal  front  is 
towards  St.  John-street,  the  centre  forming  agrand 
piazza,  approached  from  the  street  by  a flight  of 


steps  the  whole  length  of  the  colonnade,  and 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  municipal  offices. 
Connected  by  this  piazza  are  two  wings,  in  which 
are  placed  the  staircases  approaching  the  large 
couDcil-chamber  or  town-hall.  The  roof  and 
comice  of  tho  piazza  are  supported  on  four 
Corinthian  columns  and  pedestals,  each  the 
entire  height  of  tho  building,  and  the  remainder 
of  tho  rear  messengers’  apartments.  The  whole 
area  of  the  upper  floor  forms  the  counoil-chamber 
or  town-hall,  72  ft.  by  40  ft.  and  20  ft.  high, 
lighted  chiefly  from  the  roof  by  lofty  dome 
lights,  surmounting  tho  three  centre  compart- 
ments of  a panelled  coiling.  There  is  also  a 
window  at  the  southern  end.  The  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  stuccoed  on  the  outside  with 
cement,  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  iron 
railing,  which  was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  W. 
Peter,  Launceston.  Tho  cost  of  the  building 
and  furniture  therein  exceeds  6,000Z.  Mr.  Peter 
Mills  was  the  arcliiteot,  and  Messrs.  S.  Galvin  & 
Francis  the  contractors. 


A SELF-LOADING  SHIP. 

M.  De  Cor.vux,  a Lyonnese,  has  invented  and 
constructed  a ship  which  can  load  or  unload 
itself  automatically  in  forty  minutes.  The  captain 
and  mechanician  are  tho  only  living  crew  on 
board,  tho  working  and  manipulation  of  the 
vessel  and  cai^o  being  all  performed  by  steam 
applied  to  most  ingenious  machinery.  The 
loading  is  carried  on  by  trucks  and  wagons, 
which  can  contain  corn,  flour,  bales,  cattle, 
horses,  barrels,  Ac.  The  vessel  is,  as  may 
bo  expected,  of  a peculiar  disposition  j but  its 
exterior  bears  all  the  signs,  of  sea-worthiness. 
Tho  great  revolution  is  on  the  deck  and  in  the 
interior.  Tho  former  is  coveiod  with  lines  of 
rail,  reaching  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
while,  at  midships,  there  are  two  turntables. 
Front  and  rear  are  two  or  four  immense  cages, 
containing  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  wagons,  of 
the  same  size  as  our  railway -wagons.  The  rails 
on  which  the  wagons  rest  are  adapted  exactly 
to  the  rails  of  the  deck.  A cable  is  hooked  to 
the  wagons,  which  traverse  tho  deck  throughout 
its  length,  and  the  stern  of  tho  boat  having  been 
previously  placed  on  a level  with  the  quay, 
which  is  also  furnished  with  rails,  or  may  1», 
perhaps,  a portion  of  a terminus,  the  wagons 
glide  without  the  least  interruption  from  the 
vessel  to  the  land,  and  I'ice  versd. 


BOMBAY  EXHIBITION. 

A MODEL  by  Mr.  Salter,  the  well  - known 
modeller,  has  been  on  private  view  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  we  could  wish  to  have  been  more 
publicly  displayed. 

The  model  in  question  has  been  prepared  from 
tho  design  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  for  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  ball,  at  Bombay.  We  hear 
that  the  plans  were  completed,  and  tho  building 
actually  contracted  for,  so  far  back  as  April, 
1865,  when  the  panic  at  Bombay  arose.  This 
stopped  the  works  when  barely  commenced,  and 
it  is  still  undecided  whether  the  building  will  be 
erected  or  not.  In  the  mean  time  the  design  is 
of  great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  architec- 
tural or  engineering  business  for  India,  or  any 
hot  country.  The  idea  suggested  by  the  model 
is  that  of  deep  and  grateful  shade.  Roof  rises 
above  roof  almost  more  as  a growth,  than  as 
an  edifice,  and  the  peculiar  requisites  of  the 
climate  of  Bbmbay,  involving  protection  from 
heat,  resistance  to  the  fury  of  the  monsoons, 
and  provision  for  the  tropical  rainfall,  have 
been  attended  to  in  a manner  which  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  Exhibition  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Europe  have  not  hitherto 
called  forth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
model,  being  required  for  India,  must  be  de- 
spatched without  waiting  for  further  exhibition 
in  this  country. 


Railways  reyond  Johx  O’Groat’s  House. — 
A Scottish  nobleman,  who  is  connected  by  pro- 
perty with  the  Orkney  Isles,  has  offered,  it  is  said, 
to  subscribe  60,0001.  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  Orkney, — on  Pomona,  the  chief  isle,  on 
which  Kirkwall,  tho  capital,  stands,  we  presume  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  intended  to  connect  some 
of  tho  lesser  isles  which  most  closely  adjoin 
each  other,  by  railway,  which  is  not  so  likely. 


CHAPEL  ROYAL,  SAVOY,  STRAND. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  palace  built  for  Peter, 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  nncle  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that 
time,  according  to  Stowe,  “ There  was  no  man- 
sion to  bee  compared  with  it  in  beautie  and 
statelinesse.” 

The  greater  part  of  that  palace  was  laid  in 
ruins  during  its  occupation  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  manor  descended 
to  John’s  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  it  was 
vested  in  tho  Crown  as  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  acquired  its  peculiar  dignity  and 
privilege  as  a royal  precinct.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  tho  Palace  was  endowed  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  uses  of  a hospital,  and  the 
walls  of  the  present  chapel  were  built. 

Charles  II.  converted  the  hospital  into  a mili- 
tary  and  marine  infirmary,  and  the  chapel  did 
duty  as  a place  for  holding  barrack  services. 

Iu  1702,  tho  hospital  was  dissolved  and  in  part 
destroyed.  The  chapel  was  granted  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct ; the  Sovereign 
retaining  all  rights  of  patronage  and  direction  in 
the  affairs  of  the  chapel,  and  defraying  all  ex- 
penses connected  with  it. 

Under  this  rule  tho  chapel  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  restored ; the  most  considerable 
changes  finding  place  in  the  year  1860,  under 
the  advice  of  Sir  George  Grey,  then  her  Majesty’s 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  A hide- 
ous gallery  at  the  south  end  was  removed ; high 
pews  exchanged  for  open  seats ; an  entrance  at 
the  north  end,  treading  almost  upon  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  closed  up  and  transferred  to  the  south 
end. 

Tho  ceiling,  nearly  resembling  the  contempo- 
rary one  of  tho  sister  chapel  in  St.  James’s 
Palace,  was  redecorated,  and  the  curious  and 
carved  ornaments  of  its  138  quatrefoil  panels 
recoloured  and  regilded. 

The  gains  of  this  costly  restoration  were 
utterly  lost  in  the  fire  which  consumed  all  but 
the  walls  of  tho  chapel,  in  July,  1864.  The  work 
of  the  present  restoration  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.  (who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  done  his  duty  well) , and  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Myers  & Son.  Tho  interior  an-ange- 
ments  of  the  chapel  are  only  slightly  altered  ; an 
elongation  of  the  chancel  and  a new  entrance 
into  the  sacristy  being  the  chief  changes.  The 
old  and  richly-emblazoned  ceiling  has  been  ex- 
changed for  one  exactly  similar  in  style  and 
colour,  but  differing  in  the  details  of  its  design. 

An  elaborate  framing  of  chestnut  wood,  with 
gilt  mouldings,  encloses  a ground  of  blue, — semee 
with  gold  stars, — and  of  white,  the  ancient  livery 
colours  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  panels  over  the  altar  and  chancel  are 
occupied  by  sacred  devices.  The  panels  towards 
the  south  are  filled  in  with  the  heraldic  bear- 
ings of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  from 
Heury  III.  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  painted  glass  window  is  erected  in  part 
as  a restoration  of  a former  one,  and  in  part  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  con- 
tains five  principal  figures, — St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  central  open- 
ing has  a figure  of  our  Lord.  The  following 
inscription  surrounds  it  : — 

“Hanc  feuestram  ex  dono  in  colaruni  hujua  Precincti 
vitreis  ornatam,  A.D.  MDCCCXLIII,  igne  cum  ipso 
sacello  dirutam,  A.D.  MDCCCLXIV.  In  memoriam 
Principis  Consortis  de  novo  ornari  Victoria  Begins 
MDCCCLXYI." 

The  ceiling  and  window  were  exeented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Willemont,  F.S.A.  The  font  was  pre- 
sented  to  tho  chapel  by  Mrs.  De  Wint,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  Peter  De  Wiut,  and  her  brother, 
W.  Hilton,  R.A.  The  font  and  its  canopy  are 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  and  are 
beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
Edward-street,  Hampstead-road.  Tho  font  is 
of  Caen  stone,  and  the  canopy  is  carved  in 
wainscot  oak.  The  pulpit,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  is  a gift  to  the  chapel,  from  the 
family  of  Mr.  Burgess.  The  reredos  is  a faith- 
ful and  excellent  copy  of  the  former  one,  and 
has  been  well  exeented  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
the  Vauxhall-road. 

The  organ,  replacing  one  presented  by  her 
Majesty,  in  1843,  excels  its  predecessor,  both  in 
point  of  size,  and  beauty  of  tone.  It  is  built  by 
Willis. 

We  must  not  omit  in  our  notice,  brief  as  it  is, 
allusion  to  the  zealous  regard  for  the  church 
shown  by  the  present  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Henry 
White. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  THEATRE,  LEEDS. 

A SITE  and  plans  for  a new  theatre  in  Leeds, 
have  been  obtained.  The  ground  chosen  as  the 
site  for  the  new  theatre  is  in  Park-place.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Moore  & 
Sons,  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Backhouse,  of 
Leeds.  The  auditorium  adopted  is  circular, 
gradually  curving  outwards  to  the  proscenium 
to  a width  on  the  box  tier  of  44  ft.,  and  on  that 
of  the  gallery  tier  of  48  ft.,  with  a depth  from 
the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  of  52  ft.  The 
^ess  circle  will  bo  projected  some  small  distance 
into  the  body  of  the  house  beyond  the  gallery 
curve,  so  as  to  assume,  with  its  canopy,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a balcony, 

^The  respective  accommodation  accorded  to 
visitors  will  be  as  follows  ; — Private  boxes,  84  j 
famOy  ditto,  40 ; dress  circle,  90 ; pit,  1,000  ; 
gallery,  1,300  j total,  2,514  persons.  The  gallery 
will  have  backs  to  the  seats  : the  pit  seats  will 
have  backs  also. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  devote  the  building  ex- 
clusely  to  the  drama,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  constructed 
expressly  so  that,  when  necessary,  it  may  be 
used^  either  for  gi’and  concerts,  oratorios,  or 
public  meetings. 


VENTILATION  OF  CEILINGS. 

The  Builder  of  December  23rd  last,  p,  911, 
contained  a communication  from  Dr.  D.  0.  Ed- 
wards upon  a project  for  the  adit  of  smoke  from 
buildings  by  means  of  a horizontal  vomitorium, 
m lieu  of  the  ordinary  perpendicular  chimney, 
shafts.  The  practical  objections  to  this  scheme 
were  very  summarily  stated  in  the  concluding 
editorial  remark,*  but  an  idea  occurred  to  me  in 
reading  the  letter,  which  I have  since  been  able 
to  work  out  so  satisfactorily  as  to  be  justified  in 
offering  a suggestion,  which  I cannot  but  think 
may  prove  exceedingly  useful. 

The  portion  of  Dr.  Edwards’s  scheme  which 
may  be  turned  to  valuable  account  consists  in 
the  tube  with  apertures  at  each  end,  into  which 
his  intention  would  be  to  lead  the  various  smoko- 
fines. 

Without  discussing  the  practicability  of  con- 
triving such  an  apparatus  as  he  proposes,  and  of 
overcoming  the  probably  insurmountable  diffi- 
cifities  of  soot,  and  interference  of  one  chimney 
with  another,  I can  point  out  in  what  manner, 
and  for  what  other  almost  equally  important 
object  the  idea  can  be  used. 

The  simple  ventilation  of  ceilings  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  so  far  as  I have  seen  no 
scheme  could  bo  so  effective  and  so  easily 
applied  as  the  provision  of  a zinc  tube  between 
the  floor  timbers,  opening  by  a large  funnel- 
shaped  aperture  (ornamentally  treated  as  to  its 
perforated  face  as  you  like)  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceding,  and  discharging  into  the  open  air. 
Thousands  of  such  tubes  have  possibly  been 
applied,  but  the  difficulty  has  generally  been  to 
secure  the  adit  of  heated  ah*,  and  prevent  the 
down-draught  caused  by  the  inward  rush  of  the 
cold  external  atmosphere.  Various  contrivances 
may  be  seen  to  attempt  to  effect  this,— some  by 
connecting  the  tube  with  a flue  at  side  of  the 
chi^ey,  a costly  and  not  always  practicable 
mode ; and  others  by  wind-guards,  patent  caps, 
and  the  like,  attached  to  a perpendicular  pipe 
more  or  less  high,  into  which  the  horizontal  hot- 
1 air  duct  is  made  to  open.  Few  of  these  work 
well,  and  they  are  unsightly  and  otherwise  obiec- 
j tionable. 

A case  in  my  own  professional  experience 
having  recently  occurred,  I have  thought  it 
' worth  while  to  state  the  simple  mode  I have 
used,  which  works  so  satisfactorily  under  cir- 
cumstances almost  exceptionally  difficult,  that  I 
feel  a principle  may  almost  be  said  to  be  esta- 
blished  thereby. 

The  particular  instance  is  of  a room,  small  and 
low-pitched,  in  which  gas  is  burning  many  hours 
in  the  evening,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  ventilation  by  doors  and  ivindows  are  so 
situated  as  to  render  recourse  to  them  generally 
impossible.  In  this  case  an  aperture  12  in. 
diameter  has  been  made  in  the  ceiling  imme- 
^ately  over  the  gas-burner,  and  in  this  aperture 
13  placed  an  ordinary  metal  basin  inverted,  with 
its  opening  level  with  the  ceiling,  and  covered 
with  a perforated  metal  disc.  The  bottom  of 
tte  basm  has  been  cut  out  to  receive  a zinc  tube 
4 m.  diameter,  flattened  to  a little  more  than  an 
mch  m depth,  on  account  of  the  necessity  to 
I cross  and  cut  into  each  rafter  instead  of  lying 
I between  them.  This  tube  is  carried  out  into 


the  open  air  through  the  external  wall,  and  pro- 
jects about  an  inch  into  a wooden  tube  or  box, 
3 ft.  long  and  about  6 in.  square,  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  fastened  against  the  wall.  Each 
end  of  this  box  is  open,  but  is  filled  with  very 
fine  wire-gauze. 

As  soon  as  this  tube  was  fitted  to  its  place,  a 
perceptible  upward  current  of  the  air  within  the 
room  was  noticed  against  the  perforated  open- 
ing in  the  ceiling,  and  the  same  continues 
steadily  and  unvaryingly  to  exist.  Its  escape  is 
as  palpable  during  the  day  as  in  the  evening 
when  the  gas  has  been  lighted,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tho  room  is  sufficiently  and  most  agree- 
ably relieved.  Before  trying  this,  other  con- 
trivances had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hot- 
air  tube  j but  try  what  the  owner  would,  the  in- 
rush of  cold  air  was  too  great  for  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  escaping  hot  air  to  repel.  I find 
that  the  effect  greatly  depends  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  gauze,  which  in  this  case  has  been  formed 
out  of  an  ordinary  wire-blind. 

The  situation  of  discharge  had,  in  this  parti- 
cular mstance,  much  against  it,  being  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  exposed  to  very  strong  eddies 
and  draughts  of  wind. 

The  ordinary  air-bricks  which  are  inserted  in 
walls  for  the  admission  of  cold  air  might  bo  con- 
trived to  lead  into  openings  in  the  ceiling,  and 
by  having  externally  a case  contrived  upon  the 
principle  of  the  one  I have  described,  provision 
could  be  made  for  escape  of  heated  air.  Profes- 
sional brethren  may,  moreover,  see  how  easily 
this  method  is  applicable  as  an  architectural, 
feature  upon  a building,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
string-course  or  band  in  one  continuous  length, 
with  perforated  ends,  or  by  being  broken  into 
sections,  and  treated  ornamentally,  as  individual 
feeling  may  suggest.  I can  only  state  that  tho 
applied  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  and  uni- 
fom  m this  particular  instance,  that  I think  the 
principle  well  worth  more  extended  trial.  The 
rationale  of  action  is  easily  intelligible,  and  is 
well  explained  in  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  from  which  this  hint  has  been  taken.  * 
GerVASE  WnEELEE. 


SUBWAYS  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  town  council  of  this  borough  have, 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  constructed 
two  subways  under  the  new  streets  which 
have  lately  been  formed  in  the  very  heart  of 
tho  town,  and  a few  days  ago  almost  unani- 
mously instructed  Mr.  Tarbotton,  the  corporation 
surveyor,  to  build  another  subway  under  a new 
street  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  now  in 
progress.  These  subways  are  similar  in  principle 
to  the  Garrick-street  subway  in  Covent  Garden, 
^ which  we  gave  illustrations,  but  vary  in  detail! 
Hitherto,  as  wo  tmderatand,  these  have  been 
highly  successful;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
support  Mr.  Tarbotton  rendered  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  occasion  of  their  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  on  this  question  two  years 
ago,  the  gas  and  water  company,  we  ai*e  told 
have  refused  to  use  the  subway  last  made  here. 
The  corporation  are  highly  indignant,  and  intend 
to  pursue  the  system,  nevertheless,  in  all  their 
new  streets.  _ A large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  Nottingham,  in  street  improvements,  at 
a very  large  cost ; also  in  sewerage. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Sheffield. — In  a court  in  Thomas-street,  con- 
tammg  twelve  houses,  according  to  the  local 
Independent,  there  have  been  nine  deaths  from 
fever  since  the  early  part  of  November.  In  all, 
more  than  twenty  persons  have  been  attacked  in 
the  yard,  seven  having  been  prostrated  in  one 
house  alone.  The  only  house  that  has  escaped 
the  contagion,  remarks  our  authority,  is  one 
with  windows  to  the  front  as  well  as  back,  and 
therefore  capable  of  through  ventilation;  and  the 
escape  seems  to  be  due  to  the  judicious  care  of 
the  mother,  who  has  not  only  kept  the  house 
well  ventilated,  but  taken  the  precaution  to 
change  her  dress  before  going  among  her  ohil- 
dren,  after  visiting  and  assisting  her  fever- 
stricken  neighbours.  There  have  been  other 
cases  of  fever  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Liverpool— At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the 
health  committee,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
reported  that  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in 
the  borough  of  Liverpool  during  the  week  ending 


Febi-uary  3rd,  1866,  was  378,  or  237  in  the 
parish,  and  141  in  the  out-townships,  being  an 
increase  of  forty  on  the  corrected  averages  of 
the  last  ten  years.  In  reply  to  a question  put 
by  tho  chairman.  Dr.  Trench  said  one  thing  was 
evident,  that  tho  slightest  fall  in  the  thermometer 
meant  a high  death-rate.  In  reference  to 
diarrhcea  and  all  those  diseases  which  depended 
on  tho  ferment  of  decomposing  matter,  it  was 
perfectly  convincing  that  the  want  of  rain  in- 
creased the  death-rate  in  those  diseases,  so  much 
so  that^  in  the  last  annual  report  he  had  given 
the  rating  of  the  bai*ometer  day  by  day  accord- 
ing to_  the  daily  deaths  by  diarrhcea.  The  evils 
resulting  from  the  sewage  would  be  magnified  in 
hob  weather  and  dry  weather,  for  the  com. 
pressed  gases  rose  and  fell  with  the  barometer. 
The  chairman  remarked  that  those  facts  should 
be  brought  before  the  sub-committee  on  the 
health  of  the  town, 

Ifancliestcr.— Amongst  the  notes  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General  in  his  last  quarterly  return,  is  a 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Manchester 
by  a,  local  registrar  in  the  Deansgate  sub- 

district,  in  which  the  reporter  says: "The 

unhealthiness  of  Manchester  is  due  to  its 
vitiated  atmosphere.  We  have  had  an  unusually 
dry  season,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
sickness,  with  excessive  mortality.  Nothing 
but  the  constant  rain  wo  have  in  ordinary  years 
makes  a residence  within  its  bounds  tolerable. 
The  air  is  well  washed  often,  and  we  sur- 

We  have  fever  amongst  us,  and 

cholera  at  our  doors.  We  know  how  fatally 
these  are  promoted  and  extended  by  the  evils 
which  we  ,see  and  recognise,  and  yet  fear  to 
touch._  Unhappily,  the  value  of  human  life  is 
outweighed  by  other  considerations.  The  evils 
of  a polluted  city  atmosphere  exist  in  concen- 
trated  force  in  the  courts,  alleys,  and  confined 
overcrowded  rooms  in  which  so  many  of  our 
labouring  population  live ; and  these  are  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  air  is  stagnant,  and, 
M the  courts  and  alleys  are  closed  at  one  end* 
(blind  alleys),  there  is  no  possibility  of  ventila- 
tion,  unless  artificial  openings  are  made.  But  a 
foul  atmosphere  is  not  disagreeable  to  a large 
clMS  of  working^  people,  who  enter  it  with 
indifference ; and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  to  open  their  windows.  Though  they  are 
amply  supplied  with  water,  extreme  nncleanli- 
ness  of  person,  dress,  and  home,  is  also  matter 
for  much  regret.  For  this,  no  remedy  exists  but 
education ; and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
hold  a power  which  they  might  exercise  most 
beneficially  in  the  inculcation  of  sanitary  lessons. 
At  the  present  time  benevolence  can  hardly  find 
a nobler  field.  Dirt  and  squalor  aro  tho  enemies 
of  religion  as  much  as  of  health.” 

Sunderland. — The  sanitary  chairman  of  this 
town,  it  may  be  recollected,  stated  in  reply 
to  observations  in  our  pages,  that  there  was 
not  a pig  in  the  entire  town.  What,  then, 
does  a recent  recommendation  of  the  sanitary 
committee  itself  mean,—"  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
be  authorised  to  fake  all  necessary  proceedings 
to  have  pigstyes  in  Cage  Hill,  Monkwearmouth, 
removed,  or  the  nuisance  caused  by  them 
abated  ?”  If  there  be  no  pigs  there  can  be  no 
pigsties— except  perhaps  human  ones,  of  which 
there  are  a superabundance,  according  to  their 
own  medical  officer.  Dr.  Evans  (who,  by  the  way, 
confirms  the  truth  of  other  statements  in  the 

Builder),  In  a recent  memorial,  he  says, "I 

regret  to  have  to  report  to  you  that  fever  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  district  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  days.  It  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely  localised,  but  it  is  now  more  diftused, 
and  I doubt  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
will  yet  spread  to  spots  where  it  may  not  be 
wanted.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  inform  edu- 
cated gentlemen  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause,  and  that  the  causes  of  typhus  are  more  or 
less,  if  not  entirely,  removable.  If  you  ask  me 
their  nature,  I have  simply  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion  to  the  horrible  stench  that  has  been  given 
off  during  the  last  fortnight  (especially  in  the 
evenings)  by  the  outlets  of  yom*  deep  drainage. 

If  you  ask  the  misinformed  people  themselves 
what  they  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, they  will  give  you,  one  and  all,  the 
same  reply, — ‘ It’s  the  smell  behind  the  door,’ 

I will  content  myself  with  summarising  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  causes  of  a visitation  that  has 
now  been  with  us  eighteen  or  twenty  months, 
and  which  I am  sorry  to  say  gives  us  no  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  its  immediate  extinc- 
tion. I here  arrange  these  causes  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  according  to  my  own  views 
and  experience.  Ist,  overcrowding ; 2nd,  water- 
closets  without  water ; 3rd,  gully -holes  in  house 
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passages;  4th,  slaughter-houses  with  patrid  offal; 
Bth,  poisonous  gases  from  outer  drains  ; ulh, 
defects  in  construction  of  dwellings  ; t tli  midden 
steads.  The  causes  of  these  modem  plagues,— 
typhus  and  cholera,— are  the  same  in  their  essen- 
tial nature  as  the  causes  of  the  plagues  of  old, 
dirty  persons,  dirty  dwellings,  impure  air,  impure 
water  errors  of  drainage,  overcrowding  of  houses 
and  narrowing  of  lanes,  with  accumulation  of 
filth,  whether  it  bo  on  the  surface  of  your  streets 
or  behind  the  doors  of  slaughter-houses.  The 
public  health  imperatively  demands  that  super- 
vision should  be  placed  in  experienced  and 
enlightened  if  not  in  professional  hands  for  in 
this  important  matter  technical  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge  are  more  or  leas  essential,  together 
with  a largo  share  of  humanity  and  freedom 
from  prejudices.” 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORONG  CLASSES. 

At  a time  when  16,000  houses,  threatened  by 
new  railway  Bills  affecting  the  metropolis,  may 
be  doomed  to  follow  thousands  already  demo- 
lished,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  subject 
is  exciting  an  increased  interest,  and  that  thpe 
is  now  a prospect  of  something  worth  speaking 
of  being  done  towards  the  replacement  of  so 
many  of  the  people’s  homes. 

A Bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to 
enable  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
make  advances  towards  the  erection  of  dwellmgs 
for  the  labouring  classes  in  populous  places,  and 
various  meetings  are  being  held,  and  proceedings 
taken,  with  the  view  of  advpcing  the  same 
important  pm-pose  of  providing  the  working 
classes  with  improved  substitutes  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  which  they  are  being  deprived. 

Mr  Peabody,  in  the  letter  wherein  he  an- 
nounced  the  noble  gift  of  100,000?.,  in  addition 
to  the  150,0001.  previously  given,  expresses  his 
entire  approval  of  what  his  trustees  have  done. 

“Taking  the  joint  capital  of  the  two  gifts,  he  remarks, 
at  a minimum  of  250,000^.,  it  will  form  a fund,  the  opera- 
tion  of  which  is  intended  to  ho  progressive  m its  useful- 
ness as  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  London  tso 
correctly  defined  in  yonr  recent  report),  without  esclu- 
aion  in  consequence  of  religious  ^hef  or  political  bias. 

It  will,  therefore,  act  more  powerfuUy  in  future  genera- 
tions tkan  in  the  present,  and  it  is  intended  to  endure  for 

is  my  desire  that  my  trustees  for  the  time  being  may 
seek  out  and  secure  at  such  rates  as  the  state  ofthe  fund 

mav  warrant,  such  freehold  sites,  within  ten  miles  of  the 

present  Eoyal  Exchange,  as  may  appear 

account  of  salubrity  of  position  and  proximity  to  the  great 

centres  oflahour  and  railroad  accommodation,  due  regard 

beinn  had  to  the  probable  burden  of  taxation  • • • • 

The  trustees  shaU  be  at  liberty,  should  thev  consider  it 
needful  to  set  apart  space  adjacent  to  the  building  and 
suitable  for  school-houses  for  the  chddren  of  the  la“ihies 
holding  tenements.  But  such  schools  must  he  so  orga- 
nised as  carefully  to  exclude  sectarian  influences  .... 

As  some  of  these  dwellings  wiU  probably  be  at  incon- 
venient  distances  from  good  markets,  I would  also  suggest 
to  my  trustees  to  consider  the  propriety,  m locabties 
where  it  may  seem  to  bo  required,  ol  providing  within 
the  buildings,  or  near  to  them,  apartments  m which  the 
tenants  may  organise  co-operative^  stores  for  s^plying 
themselves  with  coal  and  other  necessary  articles  for  their 
own  consumption,  subject  to  such  reflations  as,  in  the 
iudgment  of  my  trustees,  may  bo  needlul  . . . . . 

^ I f tertaiu  a strong  and  earnest  hope  that  the  project 
■wiU  BO  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  andjudgment  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  as  to  insure  on  their  part  that 
iutercst  and  co-operation  which  wiU  secure  to  future 
Ecnerations  of  the  poor  those  comforts  which,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  it  is  my  object  to  bestow  upon 
them.” 

Afc  a meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
held  in  the  Discussion-vooms  of  the  Metropolit  an 
Club  there  was  a full  attendance  to  consider  the 
subject  of  dwellmgs  for  the  working  classes. 
The  Marquis  Townshend  was  voted  to  the  chair ; 
and  Lord  Ebury,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Otway,  M.P.,and  other  gentle- 
men  were  present. 

Letters  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  others,  sympathising  with  the  object 
of  the'meeting,  and  expressing  regret  at  being 
unable  to  attend,  were  read ; and  then 

Mr.  "W.  H.  Robinson  explained  the  plans  of  a 
company  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  moneyed  and 
the  working  classes  in  the  following  manner 
The  capital  to  be  100,0001.,  with  power  to  m- 
crease,  divided  into  shares  of  10?.  each.  The 
shares  to  be  of  two  classes,  the  first  payable 
by  calls  during  two  years,  so  as  to  be  taken  up 
by  capitalists  or  others  j the  second  to  be  payable 
by  weekly  instalments,  to  suit  the  workmgmenj 
the  management  to  be  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  directors  to  be  elected  by  the  shareholders ; 
the  houses  to  be  erected  chiefly  for  dwellings  in 
flats,  upon  improved  designs ; small  houses  also 
to  be  erected  in  the  suburbs  ; the  buildings  to  be 
mortgaged  or  sold  when  built,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  j 


working  men  to  have  the  opportunity,  by  relin- 
quishing shares  or  otherwise,  to  purchase  their 

own  tenement  5 the  whole  operations  to  be  based 
on  purely  commercial  principles.  Mr.  Robinson 
stated  that  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  a 
large  public  meeting  at  Lambeth  in  November, 
and  that  a committee  of  working  men  had  since 
been  occupied  in  arranging  details.  They  would 
make  their  report  to  a second  public  meeting  at 
Lambeth  Baths.  "What  was  wanted  now  was 
the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and 
position  to  supplement  the  endeavours  of  the 
workingmen. 

The  meeting  at  the  Lambeth  Baths  was  also 
presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Townshend, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
At  this  meeting  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee  was  received  and  adopted.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  chairman  was  sup- 
ported by  a number  of  the  vestrymen  and  in- 
fluential  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  London. 
The  Rev.  T.  B.  Owen  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution “That  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  for  house  accommodation  in  Londou,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  desirable  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  form  a company 
under  the  Limited  LiabiUty  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  improved  dwelling-houses  for  the 
working  classes,  and  that  this  meeting  pledges 
itself  to  support  such  a company.”  This  was 
carried,  together  with  another  appomtmga  com- 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  formation  of  the  compai^. 


poor  man’s  home  should  in  some  way  make  pro- 

vision for  his  fiitui-e  dwelling-place.  Without 
oft'ering  any  suggestions  themselves,  they  dii’ected 
attention  to  the  three  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring. 
Classes: — 

“1.  That  corporations,  limited  owners,  &c.,  shotild 
have  increased  power  to  sell  land  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  labourers,  under  conditions  as  to  proper 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  regulations.  2.  inac 
the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  should  be  authorised  to 
lend  money,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  Si  per  cent,  pet 
annum,  for  building  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes, 
under  suitable  guarantees,  and  with  due  regard  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  3.  That  iu  all  future  Eailway  Acta  and 
Acts  for  Local  Improvements,  when  houses  inhabited  by 
the  working  classes  arc  destroyed  under  compulsory 
nowers,  such  companies  should  bo  compelled  to  provide, 
within  a convenient  distance,  other  dwellings  in  lieu  of 
those  destroyed.” 

Mr.  Yilliers  promised  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  subject. 


F ILL  OF  ROOF,  LONDON-ROAD  STATION, 
MANCHESTER. 


Ox  the  7th  inst.  the  City  Coroner,  concluded 
the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Garston 
Sherwood  and  Mark  Russell,  who  were  killed  by 
the  falling,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  of  part  of  the  large- 

^ ironroofthatisbeingconstructedabtheLondon- 

.^ttee  to  carry  out  the  formation  ot  the  Compaq.  I Railway  Station.  Elaborate  repoi-ts  were 

The  fifth  ordinaiy  general  meeting  ot  ^ and  by  Capt.  Tyler. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  ^ as  .r,  iuouiry,  the  jury  returned  a verdict 

,.,.1  .u-  nn  RnWav.  Mr.  _4_ccidental  Death. 


Mr.  Brunlees,  in  his  report,  said, — 

“ The  roof  iu  course  of  erection  ^is  656  ft.  long  and 
190  ft.  wide,  the  width  being  ^ 

95  ft.  each.  It  is  si  • 


held  in  the  Mansion-house,  on  Saturday,  Mr. 

Alderman  Waterlow  in  the  chair.  Among  the 
eentlemen  present  were  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Mr. 

Tl,  BriLe,  M.P..  Aldermen  Knnie  nnd 

Stone,  &C.  , 95  ft.  each. ’it  is  supported  longitudinally  bj;  three  lines 

From  the  report  for  the  last  half-year  it  of  lattice  girders  oft.  in  depth,  aiviJe^intoei^^^^ 

appears  that  the  lease  of  a valuable  piece  o porP 

land,  situated  in  City  Garden-row,  City -road, , first,  begmumg  at  the 

has  been  seenred  for  the  company,  and  three  i,^<,j.ing.offle0  or  v^est  end,  ^ 

blocks  of  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  ; fouHh^76^M 

thereon,  which  will,  when  completed,  compnse  , feventh  from  the  west  end,  and  the  last  or 

ample  accommodation  for  about  seventy -two  subsequently  taken  doi^.  With  reprd  to  the 

families  This  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  main  roof  itself,  I calculate  the  weight  of  the  structure  t 

laini lies,  ims  ^ f principal 


le  sevenin  iroiu  lue  ' j . ^ 

subsequently  taken  dovm.  Y ith  regard  to  the 

I calculate  the  weight  of  the  structure  to 

each  -Drincipal,  and,  adding  to  this  the 

, --  rds  whicn  aoout  0,OUUi.  nave  ”°gg3“^re''due'to  a hi^  gale  of  -wind,  and  the  weight  o£ 

been  subscribed.  It  is  expected  that  these  J’g  the  maximum  load  on  any  principal  would 

- .1  — .i_  r I.  -Un^ier  this  load,  no  part  of  the  roof  IS  sub- 

reater  strain  in  tension  than  -Itons  per  square 

pation  oy  luiuauumioi  - — greater  strain  in  compression  than  2 tous 

™rt  tliat  the  whole  ot  the  property  of  the  ■ i,,'!.  ah  ih,  work  ..  weU  ejemted,  snd  the 

Company  comprised  in  the  j 

tioned  in  previous  reports  at  Wapping,  Sout  ; 0JJtJitJ^te  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Of  the  three 
wark,  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  King  s Cross,  are  gip^gj-g  supporting  the  roof,  the 

fnllv  eomnleted  and  occupied  at  the  present  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  station,  conseq^ntly  t er 

“t'j.  “tTb  directors  propLod  payment  of  a 

C inTIlITTI  CCUllC  Itut  -o-  b'*  *l.« 


date,  me  airectora  piupyowi  — - 

dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  paid-up  capital,  and  in  concluding  re- 

grettedtostate  that  Lord  Stanleybadbeennecessi- 

tated,  by  the  pressure  of  legislative  and  other 
duties,  to  retire  from  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  company.  In  doing  so  his  lordship  assigned 
h^  shares,  to  the  amount  of  1,0001.,  for  the  beim- 
fit  of  certain  charities  at  King’s  Lynn.  On  the 
remainder  of  the  present  capital  being  sub- 
scribed, the  directors  contemplated  extending 
the  basis  of  the  company  by  the  issue  of  shares 
of  less  nominal  value  than  at  present,  and  it  was 
thought  that  by  this  means  working  men  may 
be  induced  to  invest  their  savings,  and  gradually 
acquire  an  interest  in  the  company. 

The  weekly  rental  now  accruing  to  the  com- 
pany is  about  631.  7s.,  giving  a gross  rental 
of  3,2941.  43.  It  was  often  remarked  that  a 
lar^e  number  of  small  rents  were  difficult  to 
colfect,  but  there  had  only  been  29s.  of  bad 
debts  since  the  company  was  originated. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated, 
we  may  mention  that  a deputation,  representing 
several  of  the  metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians, 
carrying  out  resolutions  to  which  we  adverted  in 
our  last,  had  an  interview  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
with  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  M.P.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board,  respecting  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London.  Lord 
Enfield,  Mr.  Lumley,  Mr.  Farnall,  Poor-law  com- 
missioner, and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  sanitary  commis- 
sioner, were  also  present.  The  memorialpresented 
pointed  to  the  fact,  that  for  the  new  law  courts 
3 082  persons  of  the  labouring  classes  and  poor 
would  be  removed,in  addition  to  1,093  persons  not 
of  the  labouring  class,  and  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  compensation  to  these  poor 
persons  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  lodgmgs, 
or  for  their  future  accommodation.  Railway  and 
other  works  being  so  destructive  of  small  house 
property,  it  was  unsafe  to  rely  wholly  upon  either 
the  usual  “ supply  and  demand”  hypothesis,  or 
on  the  exertions  of  philanthropists,  and  that  the 
Government  which  sanctions  the  removal  of  the 


centre  fine  of  girders,  ^ --  — --y  — — — 

of  my  investigation  of  tlie  portion  now  standing,  the 
largest  spans  of  which  are  ® '°v 

mediately  on  the  west  side  of  that  which  fell.  TheW 
on  these  girders  due  to  the  weight  of  the  structure  la 
70‘75  tons  each,  to  which  I add  12  tons  as  the  verftcal 
nressure  due  to  wind  and  snow,  making  a maximum  load 
of  91-75  tons.  With  this  load  the  strain  on  the  top  flange 
of  the  girder  -wifl  be  i'-i  tons  per  square  inch  in  compres- 
sion • on  the  bottom  flange,  6-6  tons  per  square  inch  m 
tension ; on  the  cast-iron  vertical  struts,  3-2  pd  1 6 tons 
resnectively  in  compression;  and  on  the  diagonal  bars 
between  each  stmt,  S'S  and  "tons  respectively  in  tension. 
The  vertical  pressure  on  the  end  castings  -which  connect 
the  girder  with  the  columns  is  2-61.  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  strains  on  the  diagonal  bars  are  somewhat  greater 
than  I consider  advisable,  and  the  use  of  cast-iron  in 
forming  the  connexion  between  the  girders  and  the 
columns  is  certainly  not  advisable.  The  cast-iron  end 

pieces,  as  before  stated,  have  only  to  carry  2 6i  tons  per 

square  inch  of  vertical  pressure,  but  when  the  girder  de- 
fleets,  or  it  may  be  buckles,  a transverse  strain  is  brought 
upon  them  which  they  are  not  caloiflated  to  resist  with 
certaiuty.  All  these  girders  are  aud  have  been  since  the 
accident  temporarily  propped,  and  I consider  that  they 
should  be  permanently  strengthened.  Proceeding  now  to 

the  girder^  in  the  bay  which  fell,  I will  first  state  the 
strains  to  which  it  would  have  been  subjected  with 
the  completed  roof  and  an  allowance  for  wind  and 
snow  The  weight  due  to  the  structure  would  be 
93-4  tons,  to  which  ,I  add  for  ^ud  snow  lo 

tons,  making  a maximum  load  of  113  4 tons.  « ith 
this  load  there  would  be  a strain  on  the  top  flange 
of  4-7  tons  per  square  inch  in  compression,  a strain  01  e 4 
tons  per  square  inch  on  the  bottom  flange  in  tension,, 
strains  on  the  struts  of  3-9,  2-4,  and  1-6  tons  respectively 
in  compression,  and  strains  on  the  diagonals  of  9 o,  8,  and 
4 tons  respectively  in  tension.  The  vertical  pressure  on 
the  end  castings  would  be  3 3 tous  per  square  inch.  The 
same  observations  which  I have  made  with  regard  to  the 
78  ft  6 in  span  as  to  the  strains  on  the  diagonals  and  the 
defective  connection  with  the  columns,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  this  girder.  It  now  remains  to  consider  the  load 
on  the  girder,  and  the  strains  to  which  it  was  snbiected 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  I estimate  the  load  then 
upon  the  girder  at  88'49  tons.  Yith  this  load  the  strain 
on  the  top  flange  would  be  3-7  tous  per  square  inch  m 
compression,  the  strain  on  the  bottom  flange  would  bo  5 
tons  per  square  inch  in  tension,  the  strains  on  the  struts 
would  be  3-3.  1-9,  1-2,  I'O,  and  2-9  tons  per  square  inch 
resnectivelT  in  compression,  and  the  strains  on  the  dia- 
yonals'Sd  be  9^  7-9.  3-0,.  3-0.  6-7,  aud  tons  per 
square  inch  respectively  in  tension.  The  vertical  pressure 
on  the  end  castings  would  be  and -4  tons  per  square 
inch  respectively  in  compression.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  strams  on  the  diagonals  are  escessive  eveu  with  a 
partial  bad.  I am  not,  ho-wever,  of  opinion  that  the 
excess  was  sufficient  to  cause  a sudden  failure  of  the 
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girder,  but  it  would  cause  a preut  deflection.  I found  tbe 
irder  well  put  together,  and  the  iron  is  of  good  quality, 
have  before  stated  that  I consider  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  girders  and  the  columns  defective.  This  con- 
nexion is  made  iu  the  following  mannee:— The  ends  of 
the  girder  are  formed  of  cast-iron  vertical  struts,  which 
are  attached  to  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  by  in. 
bolts  passing  through  the  angle  irons  and  the  struts. 
The  girder  rested  on  a projection  on  the  column  3 in. 
wide,  and  was  bolted  to  the  column  by  four  IJ-in.  bolts 
passing  through  lugs  on  the  end  casting,  through  the 
column,  and  through  similar  lugs  on  the  end  casting  of 
the  girder  of  the  next  bay.  Alter  the  girder  was  in  its 
place  and  bolted  up,  a wrought-iron  key  was  driven  in 
grooves  formed  for  the  purpose  between  the  column  and 
the  end  casting.  The  ultimate  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  iracture  of  the  end  castings,  which  left  the  girder  un- 
supported except  by  the  small  projection  on  the  column 
under  the  bottom  flange,  which  was  of  no  value  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  vertical  pressure  is  taken  at  the  top  of  the 
end  eastings.  Although  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  accident 
is  apparent,  we  have  no  actual  evidence  to  show  the 
primary  causes,  but  these  may  bo  assumed  to  be  threefold. 
First,  wo  have  a girder  with  a tendency  to  deflect  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  very  flat  angle  at  which  the  diagonal 
bars  are  placed,  and  the  small  amount  of  metal  in  these 
bars.  Second,  the  girder  is  weak  laterally,  and  buckling 
may  have  caused  an  ntiduo  straiu  on  the  end  castings. 
Third,  the  high  gales  immediately  preceding  the  accident 
may  have  bent  the  girder  laterally,  anf  produced  a 
nipping  strain  on  the  castings.  Iu  my  opinion,  any  one  of 
these  canses,  or  probably  ail  of  them  corabiued,  acting 
with  the  leverage  due  to  half  the  length  of  the  girder, 
have  produced  such  an  undue  strain  upon  the  end  castings 
as  to  cause  their  fracture.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  circumstances  which  immediately  produced  the  failure 
of  the  girder,  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of  cast- 
iron  was  the  maiu  defect  iu  its  construction,  and  led  to 
the  accident.” 


IIARYLEBONE. 

The  monthly  report  on  the  health  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Marylebone  daring  Jannary, 
I 18GG,  by  John  Whitmore,  JI.D.,  medical  officer 

I of  health,  and  chemical  examiner  of  gas  for 

j the  parish,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 

j vestry.  The  health  of  the  district  is  not  so  bad 

I as  to  require  notice.  Under  the  head  of  open 

j spaces,  and  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  old 

j parochial  bnrial-gronnd,  -which  lies  on  the  north 

jj  side  of  Paddington-street,  tho  reporter  says  : — 

“The  amount  of  space  which  it  occupies  cannot 
be  much  less  than  an  acre  and  a half,  and  I huvs 
often  thought,  how  great  would  be  the  improve- 
ment and  how  little  the  desecration,  if  all  the 
i tombstones  were  levelled,  as  they  aie  in  St.  Mar- 

I garet’s  churchyard,  Westminster,  and  the  entire 

; space  converted  into  a recreation  grouud  for  the 

j children  of  the  poor  iu  the  neighbourhood.  In 

! the  filthy,  densely  crowded  courts  which  abut 

j upon  this  space,  more  particularly  York-conrt, 

^ there  are  scores  of  young  children  pining  away 

I for  the  want  of  fresh  air,  to  whom  a romp  in  tho 

j sunshine  would  be  a source  of  infinite  delight,” 

I and  enable  them  to  “ pick  up — so  to  speak — 

J during  the  day  time  in  the  open  air,  strength 

i enough  (and  to  spare)  to  resist  tho  baneful 

effects  of  the  foul  atmosphere  which  they  breathe 
at  night,  and  by  such  means  materially  increase 
their  chances  of  growing  up  into  vigorous  ma- 
turity.” 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

VENTILATION  OF  SEWEES  : EMUANKIIENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  a report  was 
brought  up  from  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
recommending  that  the  committee  be  authorised 
to  offer  a premium  of  250  guineas  for  tho  best 
plan  for  neutralizing  and  rendering  harmless  the 
offensive  and  poisonous  gases  iu  sewers.  It  was 
moved  as  an  amendment,  “ That  inasmuch  as  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  recently  expended 
m the  Main  Drainage  works  of  the  metropolis,  it 
is  not  at  present  expedient  to  incur  any  further 
expense,  until,  after  a fair  trial  of  them,  it  is 
shown  that  offensive  gases  are  generated  in  the 
sewers  after  the  Main  Drainage  works  are  com- 
pleted.” After  some  discussion,  the  chairman 
put  the  question,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
motion  14,  against  it  13 ; bub  as  this  did  not 
constitute  a majority  of  the  members  present 
(the  chairman  not  voting),  there  was  no  order 
upon  the  question. 

The  chief  engineer  presented  his  monthly 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  Low-level  Sewer,  North,  &c. ; 

"North  Side  of  the  Thames.— Thames  Embankmeut 
(Contract  No.  1)  between  Wealminsler  and  Waterloo 
Bridges. — Tho  works  that  have  been  executed  in  con- 
nexion with  this  contract  comprise  about  3,391  il.  in 
length  of  timber  aud  iron  caisson  dams,  either  completed 
or  in  various  stages  of  progress.  The  completed  works 
comprise  about  l,3-i7  ft.  in  length  of  the  I.ow-level  Sewer, 
284  il.  of  the  sewer  for  intercepting  the  smaller  drains 
formerly  discharging  on  tho  foreshore  of  the  river,  aud 
91G  ft.  of  the  subway.  About -109,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  other  like  materials,  obtaiued  partly  from  the  land 
aad  partly  from  the  river,  have  been  fllJed  in  behind  the 


walls  and  in  the  embankment  generally.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  work  done,  materials  on  the  ground,  and 
plant,  is  205,003L,  or  13,6331.  in  excess  of  tne  previous 
month,  but  a portion  of  this  sum  is,  however,  due  to  pro- 
gress made  prior  to  tho  past  month.  Of  the  total  amount 
the  proportionate  sum  of  161,424?.  is  for  works,  61.91o?. 
for  materials,  and  61,664?.  for  plant. 

Thames  Embankment  (Contract  No.  2)  between  Water- 
fridge  and  Temple  Gardens. — During  the  past  month, 
within  the  completed  dams  in 'front  of  Somerset  House 
and  the  Temple  steamboat-pier,  909  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete have  been  deposited,  60  rods  of  brickwork  built,  and 
7,638  cubic  feet  of  granite  bedded.  The  eastern  dam  will 
shortly  be  completed.  About  3,546  cubic  yards  of  good 
binding  material  have  been  tilled  in  for  the20-ft.  backing. 
The  approximate  value  of  the  works  completed,  and  of 
th^e  materials  and  plant  on  the  ground  ia  169,360?.,  of 
which  the  sum  of  5,468?.  ia  due  to  tho  progress  made 
within  the  past  month.  Of  the  total  month  tho  propor- 
tionate sum  of  131,703?.  is  for  work  done,  17,630?.  for 
materials,  and  30,017?.  for  plant. 

Low-level  Sewer.-About  607  ft.  of  the  main  line  and 
134  ft.  of  tho  Old  Ford  branch  sewer  have  been  completed 
in  the  past  month,  making  a total  length  of  nearly  4^  miles 
of  sewers  constituted  under  this  contract,  the  approximate 
value  of  which  is  185,361?.,  or  6,940?.  for  the  work  done 
in  the  past  month. 

Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station. — The  internal  and  cx- 
terual  walla  have  been  built  np  to  an  average  height  of 
7 ft.  above  tho  concrete,  and  sixteen  holding-down  stones, 
containing  in  all  1,000  cubic  feet  of  Eraniley  stone,  have 
been  prepared,  dressed,  and  bedded.  Tho  quantity  of 
concrete  deposited  outside  the  walls,  and  within  tho 
vacant  spaces  inside  tho  buildings,  is  84-1  yards,  and  the 
number  of  rods  of  brickwork  built,  197  yards.  The  ap- 
proximate  value  of  the  work  completed  is  16,173?.,  of 
which  the  sum  of  2,041?.  represents  tho  progress  made  in 
tho  past  month.  Portions  of  the  machinery  continue  to 
arrive  on  the  ground  from  Messrs.  Rothweli’a  foundry. 

South  Side  of  the  Thames. — Thames  Embankment  (Con- 
tract No.  1).— About  1,365  ft.  run  of  piling  in  the  dam, 
and  1,600  ft.  in  the  staging,  have  been  driven  to  au  average 
depth  ol  16  ft.  About  149,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  and 
77  tons  of  east-iron  pile-shores  have  been  used  in  this 
work,  and  there  are  about  41,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  on 
the  ground  ready  for  use.  The  approximate  value  of 
these  preliminary  works  is  estimated  at  20,000?. 

J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer,” 

This  report  was  received  and  ordered  to  bo 
entered  on  the  minutes.  j 

Several  other  matters  -were  disposed  of,  and 
the  Board  adjourned. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  tenders  for  thedoepening  andreeon- 
structing  the  Grove  Sewer, Hammersmith,  aud  for 
constructing  a ne-w  sewer  in  High-street,  Fulham, 
were  as  follow  Mr.  J.  C.  Pearce,  7,057?.  j 
Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Williams,  7,000?.;  Mr.  Edward 
Redding,  7,553?. ; Mr.  Edward  Thirsk,  9,000?. ; 
Mr.  James  Bloomfield,  9,500?.  ; Mr.  Joseph 
NibletL,  8,5007.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  & S.  Williams  was 
accepted,  subject  to  the  usual  inquiries. 


PROPOSED  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
SOCIETY. 

Readeks  who  are  interested  in  tho  endeavour 
to  establish  a “ Builders’  Clerks’  Society,”  to 
aid  the  necessitous  aged  and  fatherless,  have 
doubtless  noticed  that  a meeting  is  to  be  held, 
for  the  expression  of  opinions,  in  the  school-room, 
Peter-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  on  this,  Satur- 
day, the  17th  inst.,  at  five  o’clock.  We  mention 
it  again,  nevertheless.  The  desirability  of  joining 
it  to  some  existing  society  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
cussed with  other  obvious  propositions.  Why 
should  not  tho  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
supply  the  want,  and  so  save  the  cost  of  fresh 
staft'and  meeting-place  ? 


BETHNAL  GREEN  AGAIN ! 

Another  death  has  been  caused  by  the  dens 
here,  that  of  Mary  Clarke,  otherwi.se  White,  aged 
36  years,  at  No.  3,  Reform-square.  The  house 
No.  2 in  that  .v^uarc  was  occupied  by  nine 
persons — all  had  the  fever,  and  the  father  j 
was  dead.  At  tho  door  of  No.  3 stood,  when 
the  jury  visited  it,  a boy,  who  took  off  his 
cap,  and  showed  that  all  his  hair  had  been 
shaved  off  for  fever.  He  stated  that  twelve 
persons  occupied  the  house,  and  that  seven  of 
them  had  typhus.  Mr.  F.  J.  Gant,  pathological 
anatomist  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  said  that 
he  made  a post-mortem  examination  of  the  body 
of  the  deceas:d,  and  found  the  causo  of  death  to 
be  disease  of  the  brain.  Bat  tho  condition  of 
the  place  in  which  she  lived  would  tend  to  acce- 
lerate  death.  Defective  drainage,  the  accumn- 
mulntion  of  vegetable  and  other  refuse,  and  the 
state  of  the  closets  would  produce  typhoid  fever. 
Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  were  emiuently  pre- 
ventiblc  diseases.  Mr.  George  Haycock  said 
that  he  was  divisional  surgeou  of  Bethnal-fTeen. 
He  had  attended  persons  in  four  houses  in  that 
square.  Typhus  and  typhoid  had  beeu  raging 
there.  He  had  eighteen  cases  in  two  houses. 


He  inserted  the  facts  about  Reform-square  in 
his  medical  relief-book,  which  he  sent  to  the 
guardians  about  three  months  ago.  The  coroner, 
in  summing  up,  said  that  it  was  manifest  that 
the  condition  of  the  houses  in  question  was  such 
as  to  engender  disease  and  cut  short  life.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict,-— 

“That  tho  deceased  was  found  dead  from  the  mortal 
effects  of  disease  of  tho  brain,  and  that  her  said  death  was 
accelerated  by  overcrowding,  want  of  sufReient  water 
supply,  defective  drainage,  the  dirty  and  unhealthy  con- 
dition oi  the  premises,  and  general  neglect  of  sanitary 
arrangements : and  the  said  jurors  do  further  sav  that  the 
intimation  made  by  the  medical  ofUcer  of  tho  district  of 
the  condition  of  the  premises  ought  to  have  received  im- 
mediate attention,  and  that  greater  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  tho  poor  in  obtaining  medical  orders  in  urgent 
cases.” 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  Report  of  the  Council 
read  congratulated  the  members  on  the  improved 
position  of  the  society  as  compared  with  its 
position  last  year.  It  said, — 

“The  Fellows  will  Lave  remarked  with  pleasure  that 
progress  is  being  made  towards  tho  completion  of  tho 
structures  of  the  garden  at  South  Kensington.  A con- 
siderablo  portion  of  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  tho 
Upper  Arcades  has  been  filled  with  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs, 
and  a contract  has  been  accepted  for  the  completion,  be- 
fore the  out-door  season  commences,  of  the  &iezo  oma- 
mental  work  of  the  same  arcades.  This  decoration,  it  will 
be  remembered,  forms  a portion  of  the  work  undertaken 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year  by  H.  M.'s  Commis- 
aioners  for  tho  Exhibition  of  1361. 

In  their  arrangements  for  the  coming  season  tho  Council 
have  endeavoured  to  work  out  the  idea  of  uniting  science 
and  art.  Tho  past  labours  of  this  Society  have  keen  the 
source  from  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
chiefly  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  sound 
gordening  ; and  there  is  everything  to  encourage  it  in  the 
endeavour  to  retain  and  increase  the  prestige  it  has 
already  gained." 

“ It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Council  announce  to  tho 
Fellows  that  tho  spacious  hall  for  all  kinds  of  meetings 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences  is 
about  to  bo  erected,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  ofWales,  on  the  vacant 
site  between  the  Conservatory  and  Hyde  Park.  It  will 
be  an  binphitlieatre  like  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  capable 
of  sealing  6,000  persons  with  great  comfort,  and  all'ording- 
aniple  and  suitable  space  for  flower-shows  and  horticul- 
tural gatherings.” 

j The  advantages  the  Fellows  will  have  in  con- 
I nexion  with  tho  forthcoming  International  Hor- 
j ticultural  Exhibition  were  pointed  out. 

I A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  expediency  of 
j opening  the  gardens  to  the  public  for  five  days 
I in  the  week  diu'ing  the  months  of  September  aud 
j October,  at  the  charge  of  3d.  each  for  admission, 
as  was  done  last  year,  and  it  was  ultimately 
j resolved  that  in  lieu  of  that  arrangement  the 
I gardens  should  be  opened  free  to  tho  public  ono 
day  in  each  week  during  the  two  months  named. 


STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER  BEAMS. 

Herewith  I forward,  for  insertion  in  the 
Builder,  the  results  of  some  few  experiments 
recently  jnade  by  me,  upon  the  strength  of 
beams,  to  find  a praciica?  reply  to  the  question 
put  by  “ A Student,”  iu  page  878  of  last  year's 
volume. 

A piece  of  yellow  fir,  7 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and. 
2 in.  square,  was  placed  to  represent  a beam 
witli  its  ends  loose,  having  a clear  span  of  7 ft. 
between  tho  supports.  Two  weights,  -J  ewe, 
each,  were  suspended  as  close  as  possible  at  the 
middle  of  the  length.  The  deflection  just  ex- 
ceeded au  inch,  being  ft.  I call  this,  experiment 
A.  When  tho  two  -J  cwts.  were  placed  half-way 
between  tho  middle  and  one  of  the  supports,  the 
beam  deflected  at  that  point  if ; this  I call  B. 
When  but  one  of  the  J cwta.  w'as  placed  there,  it 
deflected  at  that  point  only  ; this  I call  C. 

The  piece  of  wood  was  then  shifted  so  as  to 
project  as  an  arm,  for  half  its  length,  or  3 ft.  6 in. 
only.  A rough  diagram  will  explain  the  suc- 
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cccdiug  operations.  One  $ cwt.  was  placed  at 
D,  or  ia?/ r?ie  applied  in  the  case  of  A. 

The  beam  instantly  deflected  if,  or  just  upon 
double  of  A.  But  noticing  that  the  fixed  half  of 
the  beam  was  being  unduly  strained,  I had  the 
arm  shifted  to  a better  bearing,  and  secured  still 
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more  firmly.  Oa  being  tested  again  -with  the 
same  weight,  it  deflected  §§ , or  almost  three- 
quarters  more  than,  that  of  the  beam  A. 

Applying  the  same  weight  at  E,  that  is,  in  the 
middle  of  tho  length  of  the  arm,  the  arm  de- 
flected at  that  point  With  the  like  weight 

placed  at  F,  the  deflection  at  that  point  was 
With  the  same  weight  at  G,  the  deflection 
at  that  point  was  . 

Again  placed  loose  on  its  snpports,  7ft.  apart, 
the  beam  was  loaded  at  two  points  dividing  the 
length  into  three  equal  parts,  the  deflection  in 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  beam  was 
with  one  i cwt.  at  each  point  (H).  But  with  the 

cwt.  at  each  point,  the  deflection  was  (I)- 
The  beam  was,  as  a last  trial,  again  proved  with 
the  weights  as  in  A,  with  the  same  result  as  at 
first,  indicating  that  the  elasticity  had  not  been 
affeoted,  and  that  no  deduction  for  loss  of  power 
is  to  be  made  from  the  various  resnlts. 

The  two  main  results,  then,  are, — I,  that  the 
beam  defllected  with  1^-  cwt. ; and,  II,  that  the 
arm  of  half  the  length  deflected  ^ with  ^ cwt., 
or  equal  to  1’8  in. 

Not  having  Fenwick’s  work  mentioned  by  Ifr. 
Tarn  (p.  895  of  last  year’s  volume),  I cannot 
work  out  the  formula  given  by  him,  as  the 
letters  E and  I are  not  explained  j but  Gregory’s 
‘^Mechanics  for  Practical  Men,”  edit.  1862, 
432  • I’  • 10 

■p.  388,  Kivea  the  formula  ; rr  = D. 

Working  this  out  in  the  case  of  the  beam  in 
question,  I obtain  the  formula 
432  X 343  ft.  X 168  lb. 
f 2,U16,UUU  lb. 


Using  the  figures  1,957,750,  as  given  by  Tredgold 
for  Memel,  the  resulting  deflection  is  ‘500.  The 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  piece  of  wood 
was  a weak  specimen  of  Memel.  I was  glad  to 
find  that  the  two  seta  of  experiments  agree. 
But  if  any  of  your  readers  think  that  I could 
have  carried  them  further,  possibly  they  will 
spend  an  hour  or  two  on  an  improved  series, 
and  communicate  the  result.  But,  perhaps, 
this  practical  reply  will  be  found  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  so  usefully  propounded 
by  “ A Student,”  who  will  now  probably  be  led 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  “ thorough 
Tuatical  investigation  ” on  which  Fenwick,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tarn,  arrived  at  conformity  with  the 
statement  in  the  new  edition  of  Barlow’s  Treatise 
on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  1851,  which  renders 
that  edition  of  questionable  utility  from  the 
necessity  for  making  corresponding  alterations 
in  the  text.  Perhaps,  however,  some  scientific 
friends  may  be  able  to  explain  wherein  lies  the 
difference  of  the  resnlts  of  the  carefully  executed 
experiments  with  those  of  the  mathematical 
investigations. 

WrATT  Papwoeth. 


figures 
- e=  D,  or  deflection 


1.  (red  or  yellow  fir) 

•in  inches  : that  is,  deflection  = •77175.  Or, 
if  1,460,000  for  «i  be  taken,  as  given  as  the 
lowest  quantity  for  red  pine,  by  Rankine,  in 
Civil  Engineering,”  the  result  is  1'065, — a 
quantity  not  differing  so  very  much  from  the 
experiment  which  showed  a full  inch. 

Now  where  does  science  teach  me  the  amount 
of  the  deflection  of  the  arm  ? Barlow  said, 
nntU  1851,  that  it  would  be  double  tho  deflection 
of  the  beam : then  •77175  x 2 = 1'54350 ; and 
1-065  X 2 = 2’130 ; neither  of  which  results  is 
very  satisfactory  with  the  actual  fact  of  1'8 
inches.  The  new  edition  (1851)  of  Barlow  says 
that  the  deflection  of  the  arm  will  bo  equal  to 
that  of  the  beam ; but  the  experiment  clearly 
contradicts  this  authority.  I am,  therefore,  in- 
olined  to  put  entire  faith  in  the  result  given 
from  numerous  experiments  made  with  perfect 
apparatus  by  Barlow,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aS'ected  by  other  researches  during 
his  lifetime  ; and  to  take  the  doiible  as  the  safest 
^ide. 

Not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  experi- 
menting on  one  piece  of  timber,  I have  tried 
another,  of  a different  size  and  somewhat 
different  material ; the  opportunity  and  material 
for  both  having  been  obligingly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Henry  Burton,  on  his  premises  at  Alders- 
gato-street.  This  second  beam  was  provided  as 
Memel,  10  ft.  in  length,  2 in.  wide,  and  3 in. 
deep,  being  slightly  more  than  the  proportion 
of  5 : 7, — that  of  the  strongest  form  for  a beam. 
The  clear  span  was  9 ft. ; and,  with  the  ends 
loose  as  before,  the  beam  deflected  ^ of  an  inch 
■with  li  cwt.  in  the  middle  (L).  With  a cwt. 
placed  at  one-tbiid  of  the  length  from  each 
support,  the  deflection  in  the  middle  was  (M)- 
Withl^-  cwt.  placed  at  one-third  from  one  sup- 
port, the  deflection  was  at  that  point  (N)  j 
while  at  the  middle  the  deflection  was  * (0). 

With  regard  to  the  arm  ; one  part,  5 it.  6 in. 
long  was  securely  fixed,  when  the  projecting 
portion,  4 ft.  6 in.,  deflected,  with  f cwt.  at  P 
(as  in  above  diagram),  in.,  or  just  about 
three  • quarters  (=  *~)  more  than  that  of  the 
beam  L.  The  same  weight  at  Q gave  a deflection 
of  at  that  point.  At  E of  ^ at  that  point. 
At  S of  ^ at  that  point. 

The  two  main  results  of  this  experiment,  then, 
are, — I,  that  the  beam  deflected  ^ with  11  cwt.; 
and  II,  that  the  arm  of  half  tho  length  deflected 
^ with  J cwt.j  or  1'17  in. 

Working  out  the  deflection,  L,  with  the  formula 
, . , 432  X 729  ft.  X 1681b. 

as  above  given, we  have— 

l,460,UUUiU.  X Zia.  X ZV  m. 
= deflection  or  *67,  and  the  actual  experiment 
gives  '65  5 but  it  must  be  noticed  that  I have 
again  used  the  lowest  modulus  of  elasticity  for 
red  pine,  not  Memel,  as  given  by  Rankiue. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  candidates  have  passed  tho 
voluntary  architectural  examinations  (esta- 
blished by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects)  for 
1866  : Class  of  Distinction — Thomas  Henry 
Watson  (Associate  R.I.B.A.).  Class  of  Profi- 
ciency— James  Stunning  Edmeston,  Frederick 
Hunt  (Temp.  Stud.  R.I.B.A.),  R.  Stark  Wilkinson 
(ditto),  and  Thomas  Wonnacotl. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  for  1866 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hubert  J.  Austin,  of 
20,  Spring-gardens. 


GREAT  FOSTERS,  NEAR  EGHAM. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  Elizabethan  do- 
mestic architecture  near  London,  is  aDoii.,  to 
change  hands.  Great  Fosters,  or  Great  Foster 
House,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Fosters  near,  bears  the  date  of  1575  on  tho  Royal 
arms  over  the  doorway,  lb  is  situated  on  the 
road  from  Egham  to  Strr.nd,  and  has  now  only 
fifteen  acres  of  land  pertaining  to  it,  thongh 
originally  Foster  Farm  adjoining  must  have  be- 
longed to  it.  The  fore-court,  tiled  floor  of  the 
dining-room,  one  carved  mantel-piece,  and  a few 
wainscoted  rooms  and  carved  sideboards  and 
chests,  still  remain  ; and  all  tho  windows  of  the 
front  are  still  in  their  original  state,  but  some  of 
tho  windows  of  the  back  or  lawn-front  have  been 
modernised.  The  old  moat,  banks,  and  slopes 
also  still  remain;  and  we  believe  that  the  new 
purchaser,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Halkebt,  formerly 
of  the  Guards,  a son  of  the  lato  Sir  Hugh 
Halkett,  intends  to  restore  the  mansion,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  original  condition.  The  tradition 
about  the  place  is,  that  it  was  dwelt  in  or  built 
by  a Judge  Foster,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
judges,  ■who  gave  his  name  to  the  place.  Another 
tradition  is,  that  the  Queen  herself  at  one  time 
resided  there,  and  the  Royal  arms  and  date  of 
1575,  favour  this  notion,  1558  having  been  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  accession.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  antiquarian  readers  may  know  something  of 
tho  history  of  the  place.  The  last  possessor  of  it 
was  the  late  Mr.  George  Frederick  Furnivall,  of 
E^^ham,  the  medical  attendant  of  Shelley  and  his 
wife  during  their  residence  at  Marlow,  and  about 
whom  a paragraph  lately  went  the  round  of  the 
papers. 


Eustache  de  St.  Pierre,  was  director  of  the 
messageries  or  diligence  service  between  Rouen 
and  Paris.  M.  Verjon,  into  whose  hands  this 
property  fell,  caused,  in  1820,  a marble  tablet  to 
be  affixed  to  the  front  of  tbo  bouse,  with  the 
following  inscription;  — “ Ici  naquit  Jacques 
Henri  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  I’an  1737.” 

At  Rouen,  a new  station  is  being  constructed, 
for  the  Rouen  and  Amiens  Railway,  called  the 
Northern  Terminus.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  work,  and  for  the 
gigantic  operations  necessary  to  combat  them, 
being  placed,  at  Rouen,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Champ  do  Mars,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  valley 
which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  stands  the  chapel  of  Bon-Secours.  The 
site  of  the  station  is  on  the  side  nearest  the 
town,  bordered  by  an  abundant  water -course 
flowing  through  marshy  grounds.  The  slightest 
excavation  made  in  these  lands  is  instantly  filled 
with  water,  and  it  is  on  soil  of  this  character 
that  solid  and  durable  foundations  have  to  be 
established.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  piers  of  brickwork,  sunk  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A well  is  first  sunk  and  kept  clear 
of  water  by  one  of  M.  L.  Coignard  & Co.’s  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  which  lifts  also  mud  and  gravel 
with  the  greatest  ease.  A circle  of  wood  is  then 
let  down  to  the  bottom,  and  on  it  is  built  a tube 
of  brickwork,  or  chimney,  laid  in  cement  and 
quite  watertight.  The  weight  of  the  masonry  is 
sufficient  to  cause  tho  frame  to  descend  a certain 
depth,  and  when  it  has  ceased  to  descend  of  its 
own  accord,  a man  descends  and  excavates  with 
a pick  the  soil  from  under  the  frame,  so  as  to 
facilitate  its  descent ; at  the  same  time,  brick- 
work is  added  to  the  upper  portion  of  this  brick- 
pile,  according  as  it  descends.  When  a firm 
footing  has  at  last  been  obtained,  this  hollow 
pillar  is  filled  with  concrete,  thns  forming  a solid 
pier  on  which  will  rest  a portion  of  the  intended 
structure.  There  will  bo  at  least  140  or  150  of 
these  piers  sunk  at  an  average  of  20  ft.  below 
the  surface;  they  will  bear  the  weight  of  the 
series  of  vaultings  which  are  to  form  the  base  of 
the  foundations  thus  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  floods,  left  free  to  ciroulate  round  the  piers. 
Onr  readers  w !1  remember  a similar  mode  of 
building  prac  tised  in  India. 


HAVRE  AND  ROUEN. 

At  Havre,  the  demolitions  necessary  for  the 
Ruo  de  la  Halle  and  its  junction  with  the  Rue 
FraD9Mi3  I.,  necessitate  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  bouse  wherein  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre 
first  saw  the  light.  This  house  is  situated  in 
tho  Ruo  de  la  Cordcrie,  and  bears  the  numbers 
47  and  49,  and  was  constructed  in  1658  with  a 
true  magnificence  for  that  epoch,  remaining  now 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  important  habita- 
tions of  old  Havre  so  dear  to  Richelieu.  Bernardin 
de  Sc.  Pierre  was,  after  Rousseau,  the  father  of 
the  modern  descriptive  style  in  prose,  a style 
followed  up  closely  by  Chateaubriand  and  Sand. 
When  the  author  of  "Paul  et  Tirginie”  was 
born,  the  19th  January,  1737,  his  father,  who 
claimed  a lineal  descent  from  the  celebrated 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

PABlSn  r.  WILKINSO.V. 

Mr.  Glassk  and  Mr.  Waller  moTed  in  tliia  case  (Vieo- 
Chaucellors’  Courts,  Feb.  Jo)  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  obstructiou  of  light  and  air  from  the  premises  of  the 
plaintiffs,  who  were  pickle  manafactnrers,  at  No.  6, 
Monster-street,  Hegent’s-pnrk.  The  building  in  question 
formed  a sort  of  single  apurtmeiit  or  warehouse,  and  along 
the  back  of  the  wall,  at  the  higbeatpart  immediately  below 
the  eaves,  a range  of  opaque  glass  windows  had  been  put 
in,  with  three  or  four  udditional  panes  at  the  end,  and  it 
was  a portion  of  these  latter  windows,  nearest  the  front  of 
tho  building,  which  was  alleged  to  lie  darkened  by  a 
building  erected  by  the  defendant,  who  was  anopholaterer 
in  Bond-street,  for  uses  connected  with  his  trade.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  wall  now  complained  of  was  contemplated 
in  June,  1865,  and  was  actually  commenced  in  November ; 
and  Mr.  Bull,  the  dclendanfs  agent,  applied  to  the 
plaintiffs  or  their  agent,  Mr.  Baker,  as  to  the  obstruction 
of  light  which  would  lake  place,  and  the  wall  on  the  6th 
of  January,  being  continued,  was,  by  extra  workmen  (it 
was  alleged),  completed  between  6 and  12  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  and  this  bill  was  liled  and  the  in- 
junction moved  for. 

The  Tice-Chancellor  observed  that  the  Court  was  slow 
to  grant  a mandatory  injunction— that  is,  an  order  in- 
volving the  removal  oi  what  bad  been  done,  but  no  doubt 
such  gross  and  oppressive  eases  might  occur  as  to  warrant 
such  an  order,  and  he  should  not  lay  down  any  rule  that 
the  Court  had  not  such  power  on  a proper  case  being 
made  for  it.  Here  if  Mr.  Bull  had  lulled  the  parties  into 
security  by  his  letter,  it  might  have  been  a question 
whether  a mandatory  injunction  ou»htnot  to  be  granted  ; 
hut  that  was  not,  and,  indeed,  could  not  bo  so,  the  letter 
being  in  course  of  post  when  the  building  was  proceeding. 
The  plaintiffs,  or  their  agents,  might  have  known  some 
months  ago  what  was  intended ; but  the  first  suggestion  as 
to  the  obstruction  came  from  the  defendant.  There  was 
no  case  for  an  injunction,  and  the  motion  must  stand  over 
till  the  hearing ; costa  to  be  coats  in  this  cause. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leeds. — The  movement  for  the  increase  of 
church  accommodation  in  Leeds  ia  progressing. 
Another  church  has  been  resolved  upon  for  the 
populous  district  of  Newtown.  The  design  for 
tho  building  has  been  submitted  to  competition, 
and  the  successful  architects  are  Messrs.  Adams 
& Kelly,  of  Leeds.  Tho  ptriod  of  tho  style 
selected  by  the  architects  is  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  plan  of  the  church  comprises  a 
clerestoried  nave  and  chancel,  both  with  aisles. 
'The  chancel  is  terminated  with  a semicircular 
apae.  A bell-turret  is  placed  at  tho  west  end. 
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The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  an  arcade 
of  five  bays  supported  on  piers  with  moulded 
bases  and  capitals,  and  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  two  framed  trusses  with  carved  braces 
resting  on  corbel  shafts.  Two-light  traceried 
windows  together  with  the  single-light  cusp 
window,  of  the  clerestory  and  large  west  window, 
will  light  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  five  two-light  traccHed  windows  in 
apse.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancol  are  of 
framed  rafters  covered  with  slating,  in  alternate 
coloured  bands,  surmounted  with  an  ornamental 
ridge  cresting.  The  church  is  to  accommodate 
600  persons.  The  seats  are  open  benches.  The 
walls  tliroQghont  are  of  stone,  faced  escternally 
with  haminer-drcssed  wall-stones,  with  stone 
dressings  and  bands,  and  liniehed  internally  with 
plaster.  The  internal  tlimenaions  are  : — Length, 
including  chancel,  101  feet ; width,  inclnding 
aisles,  47  ft.  6 in. ; height,  from  nave  floor  to 
nndcr-side  of  ridge,  50  ft.  The  church  is  to  cost 
3,0001. 

Warwicli.  — Lord  Leycester’a  Chapel,  which 
hag  been  undergoing  repairs  daring  the  past 
eighteen  months,  has  now  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  Tho  restorations  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  enperintendence  of  Mr. 
Garner,  of  Waspeiton  Hill;  Mr.  Kyto,  of  Bar- 
ford,  being  tho  builder,  and  Mr.  Roome  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  old  roof  has  been 
substituted  by  one  in  oak,  cerved  and  moulded. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  In  the 
cast  end  ot  tho  chapel  six  additional  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  placed.  The  number 
of  stalls  for  the  brethren  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  tho  building  heated  with  a hot- 
water  apparatus.  Additional  support  has  been 
given  to  tho  arched  tower  and  the  stonework 
generally.  A carved  screen  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  west  end. 

Balsiill  Jleath. — St.  Paul’s  Chnrch,  Balsall 
Heath,  has  been  re-opened,  on  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  enlargement.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  architect,  which  have 
now  been  earned  out.  About  200  additional 
sittings  have  been  obtained,  exclusive  of  seats 
for  school  children.  This  has  been  eS'ected  by 
the  erection  of  a new  south  aisle,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  west  gallery.  An  organ-chamber  has 
been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  the 
case  of  which  will  form  a feature  under  tho  arch 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  choir  has 
been  rebuilt  and  deepened,  and  stalls  for  the 
singers  have  been  provided  on  each  side.  All 
the  alterations  Lave  been  carried  out  in  the 
Decorated  style,  with  materials  similar  to  those 
used  in  tho  other  parts  of  the  structure.  The 
font  has  been  moved  to  the  cast  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  Four  three-light  windows,  with  varied 
traceried  heads,  alford  light  to  tho  new  aisles, 
and  at  the  west  end  the  original  east  window 
has  received  some  adornment  by  the  addition  of 
a head  moulding  and  some  little  carving.  An 
additional  staircase  to  tho  gallery  has  been 
provided  at  the  south-west  comer.  The  most 
important  alteration,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  is  tho  substitution,  in  lien  of  plaster,  of  a 
moulded  and  carved  chancel  arch,  supported  by 
marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and  corbels,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simeox.  The  east  window, 
which  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial 
vrindow ; it  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Powell,  the  subject  being  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  A triple  sedilia,  of  an 
ornamental  character,  each  seat  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  serpentine  marble 
shafts,  with  carved  caps,  and  covered  by  cusped 
arches  and  moulded  labels,  with  carved  crockets 
and  finials,  is  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel.  On  the  north  side  is  a credence.  The 
original  stone  communion-rail  has  been  brought 
forward  in  a line  with  the  east  wall  of  the  nave, 
forming  a dwarf  chancel  screen  and  a now  com- 
munion rail  of  oak,  supported  by  brass  and  iron 
standards,  has  been  fixed  in  lieu  of  the  old.  The 
oak  rail  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Horsley,  and  the 
standards  were  presented  by  Messrs.  C.  Smith  & 
Son,  architectoral  metal  workers.  The  original 
roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  decorated  by  Mr. 
Whitworth,  from  designs  by  the  architect.  The 
chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  and  plain 
tiles,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwar- 
dine.  All  tho  seats  in  the  new  part  are  stained 
deal.  The  gas-fittings  in  the  chancel  and  south 
aisles  are  from  Messrs.  Winfield  & Co. ; and 
Haden’s  hot-air  apparatus  has  been  fitted  np. 
Mr.  Green  was  the  clerk  of  tho  works. 

Jorrow. — Sir  Walter  and  Lady  James  have 
subscribed  2,1001.  towards  tho  restoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Venerable  Bode  at  Jarrow,  viz., 


1,500L  towards  the  chancol  and  tower,  and  6001. 
towards  tho  nave.  Other  subscriptions  have 
also  been  made. 

Banbury. — It  is  very  much  desired  to  com- 
plete Christ  Chnrch  by  adding  the  spire,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  has  been  held  in  the 
vestry  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
to  raise  the  required  sum,  1,0001.,  towards  which 
2501.  have  already  been  promised. 

Rainham. — The  church  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service,  after  being  closed  for  five  months 
for  the  purpose  of  being  repewed.  This  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Gough,  of  London,  architect.  Mr. 
Stump,  of  Bronipton,  was  the  contractor. 

Tarporlcij. — Tho  chancel  of  the  chnrch  here, 
which  has  been  for  some  months  past  under- 
going extensive  repairs,  has  been  formally  re- 
opened by  the  bishop  of  tho  diocese.  At  the 
request  of  the  lato  rector  and  an  influential 
committee  of  the  principal  parishioners,  designs 
for  the  restoration  of  the  whole  church  were 
prepared  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther, 
of  Manchester,  architect  j and  it  was  decided  to 
commence  with  the  chancel  and  north  chancel 
aisle  (the  south  aisle  having  been  restored  at 
the  expense  of  tho  Arden  family).  Mr.  R. 
Beckett,  of  Hartford,  was  the  contractor. 

Malvern. — Tho  domestic  chapel  in  connexion 
with  Rfaydd  Conrt,  the  residence  of  Sir  E.  A.  H. 

. Lechmere,  barb.,  recently  opened,  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Hansom,  architect  of  the  Mal- 
vern College;  but  that  gentleman,  from  ill- 
health,  being  unable  to  complete  it,  it  was 
finished,  and  the  interior  decorations  arranged, 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  of  London.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts, — tho  chapel  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  household  of  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmere,  the  ante-chapel  (in  which  are  forty 
chairs  for  neighbours  from  various  farms  and 
cottages  a long  way  from  the  parish  chnrch  and 
near  tho  Rhydd),  and  tho  organ  chamber.  The 
chapel  is  separated  from  tho  ante-chapel  by  a 
low  stone  wall,  which  will  ultimately  be  sur- 
mounted by  a light  metal  screen.  The  reredos 
is  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  centre 
having  an  alabaster  cross,  set  with  marbles  of 
different  colours.  The  other  compartments  con- 
tain,  the  one  tho  letters  I.H.S.,  and  tho  other ' 
X.P.C.,  in  mosaics,  set  in  gold  mosaic.  Tho 
mosaic  work  was  executed  in  Venice  by  Signor 
Salviati,  the  carving  being  done  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
London.  The  last  window  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell : subjects,  The  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  is  still  incomplete. 

Willenhall. — New  cemetery  chapels  have  been 
erected  by  the  Burial  Board.  They  are  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  walls  are  of  brickwork,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  Coloured  bands  and  cor- 
nices of  moulded  bricks  have  been  introduced  in 
the  exterior  and  interior.  The  arches  over  the 
doors  and  windows  are  of  deep  red  bricks,  with 
springers  and  key  stones  of  Bath  stone.  The 
north  gable  is  surmounted  by  a bell-cot,  having 
an  ornamental  finial  of  wrought  iron.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  red,  blue,  and  brindled  tiles,  set 
in  patterns,  and  having  an  ornamental  ridge 
crest.  Tho  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  D. 
Evans,  builder,  from  designs,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

She^ield, — New  premises  for  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Banking  Company  are  abont  to  bo 
erected.  The  directors  invited  a number  of  archi- 
tects to  send  in  plans  for  a new  bank,  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  premises  in  Church- 
street.  Tho  design  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Plookton 
& Abbott,  of  this  town,  was  approved,  and  it  is 
now  being  carried  out.  The  aim  of  tho  archi- 
tects was  to  produce  a suitable  front,  which 
shonld  take  its  place  becomingly  among  the 
other  bnildings  in  the  same  street  (the  Cutlers’ 
Hall  and  the  Hallamshire  Bank),  and  be  effec- 
tive and  business-like,  without  excessive  decora- 
tion. The  style  of  architecture  selected  is  the 
Italian.  The  bank  will  have  a frontage  to  Church- 
street  of  about  70  ft.,  and  the  elevation  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  Cutlers’  Hall.  The  front  will 
be  of  Darley-dale  stone,  and  the  introduction  of 
sixteen  pillars  of  polished  red  granite  will  effec- 
tively embellish  the  design.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  exterior  are  those  suggested  by  the 
purposes  of  the  building,  and  are  formed  mainly 
by  the  banking-room  with  its  entrance,  and  the 
general  meeting-room  on  the  first  floor.  The 
banking-room  will  be  a large  and  lofty  apart- 


ment, well  lighted.  Its  dimensions  are  55  ft.  by 
34  ft.,  and  21  ft.  high ; the  total  floor  space  being 
1,835  ft.  as  compared  with  625  ft.,  the  floor  spac© 
of  the  old  banking-room,  It  is  lighted  by  large 
and  lofty  windows  at  each  end ; and,  although 
these  would  in  themselves  have  admitted  a fair 
amount  of  light,  tho  architects  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  provide  in  addition,  a roof  light  for 
the  central  portion,  so  that  tho  light  throughout 
may  be  nob  only  good,  but  equal.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  will  admit  of  a counter  5U  ft. 
long,  tho  old  counter  being  20  ft.  in  length.  Mr. 
Niell,  of  Bradford  and  Sheffield,  is  the  contractor 
for  the  work. 

Gloucester.— The  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  has  been 
rebuilt  and  opened  by  a limited  liability  com- 
pany. The  architects  wero  Messrs.  Medland, 
Maberlcy,  & Medland,  of  Gloucester.  Tho  style 
is  modern  Gothic.  The  cost  of  the  work,  which 
was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  0.  Estcourt,  also  of 
Gloucester,  is  estimated  at  between  7,0001.  and 
8,0001. 

Redcar. — A site  for  the  projected  promenade 
pier  has  been  chosen,  at  the  foot  of  King-street, 
where  the  beach  terminates  in  a cliff  a few  feet 
high,  at  which  place  they  intend  to  erect  a sea- 
wall 100  ft.  to  the  westward,  and  60  ft.  broad,  as 
a promenade,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  an 
esplanade  to  tho  pier.  The  pier  itself  is  to  be 
commenced  before  April  next,  and  is  to  be  built 
of  iron,  running  out  to  sea  a distance  of  1,200  ft, 
or  thereabouts,  sufficiently  far  for  steamboata 
and  pleasure-boats  to  efltsct  an  ea.3y  landing  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.  Efficient  landing-stages 
are  to  bo  erected  at  the  outermost  end.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  10,0001. 

Bath. — The  new  central  police  station  in  the 
Orange-grove  is  now  ocenpied.  A carriage- 
entrance  with  great  gates  leads  in  by  a j>orte~ 
cochdre,  within  which  the  prison  van  will  be 
enclosed  on  the  setting  down  or  taking  up  of 
prisoners.  Direct  from  this  porte-cochire  a large 
central  stone  hall  is  entered,  in  which  are  an 
inspector’s  office  and  a prisoner’s  dock.  Under 
this  hall,  on  the  basement,  are  the  lamp-room 
and  other  offices  for  the  constables,  while  tho 
upper  floor,  or  story,  approached  by  a stone 
staircase,  is  appropriated  as  offices  for  the  chief 
of  police,  with  rooms  on  either  side  for  the 
detectives  and  clerks.  A door  from  the  stone 
hall  opens  on  sufficient  parade  room,  lighted  and 
ventilated  exclusively  from  above;  and  from  this 
apartment  again  is  a communication  with  the 
station  proper.  This  latter  consists  of  a central 
corridor  and  six  large-sized  cells  partially  vaulted 
with  stone,  but  also  lighted  and  ventilated  from 
above.  At  the  end  of  this  corridor  a stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  basement  (in  which  is 
placed  the  heating  apparatus)  where  is  a nnm- 
ber  of  small  cells,  in  which  prisoners  committed 
for  trial  are  locked  up  previously  to  their  being 
placed  “on  their  deliverance”  in  the  dock  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions.  An  arched  stone  passage 
leads  from  the  cells  immediately  underneath  the 
markets  direct  to  the  Gnildhall.  The  contractors 
wore  Messrs.  Hibbard  & Long  for  tho  masonry, 
Mr.  Clark  for  tho  carpentry,  Mr.  May  for  the 
plumber’s  work,  Messrs.  Glass  & Gould  for  tho 
smith’s  work,  and  Mr.  Packer  for  tho  painting 
and  glazing.  The  whole  was  designed  and  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr, 
Charles  E.  Davis,  the  city  architect. 

Merthyr. — It  is  now  determined  that  the  town- 
hall  shall  be  erected  opposite  the  Castle  Hotel. 
For  a long  time  the  majority  hold  to  the  view 
that  the  Market-square  was  the  place  beat  suited, 
but  there  has  been  a growing  distaste  to  close 
the  only  open  spot  in  the  town.  It  is  rumonred 
that  there  will  be  other  alterations,  of  which 
this  of  the  town-hall  will  be  the  forerunner. 
The  school-rooms  will  be  improved,  the  church 
tower  built,  and  bells  placed  therein)  farther, 
the  wall  will  probably  be  removed. 

North  Shields. — The  new  hall  in  Saville-street, 
North  Shields,  built  by  the  Loyal  British  Flag 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  M.U.,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  June  last,  has  been 
publicly  opened.  The  building  ig  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  On  the  gronnd-floor  are  two 
large  shops,  and  the  hall  above  is  54  ft.  in  length, 
29^  ft.  in  breadth,  and  23  ft.  in  height.  It  will 
accommodate  abont  720  persons,  120  of  whom 
will  bo  seated  in  an  eastern  gallery.  Connected 
with  the  hall  is  a committee-room  as  well  as  an 
ante-room,  and  two  rooms  for  the  keeper.  The 
interior  of  the  hall  is  lighted  principally  by  a 
sun-light,  containing  thirty-three  burners.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  J.  Coulson.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  is  about  1,500J.,  of  which  sum  nearly 
500Z.  have  yet  to  be  obtained. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  John’s,  Welbum. — The  Howards  have  per- 
petuated the  remembrance  of  their  deceased 
relative,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  by  inserting  a 
new  western  window  in  the  newly-erected  Church 
of  St.  John,  Welburn,  near  Castle  Howard,  the 
late  earl  having  reared  this  church  as  a memorial 
of  his  mother,  the  late  Countess  of  Carlisle.  The 
window  is  Decorated,  and  has  four  lights,  divided 
by  a transom,  the  upper  half  being  devoted  to 
illustrations  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint,  and  the  lower  to  others  in  the  life  of 
Lazarus.  The  nieces  of  the  late  earl,  the  Hon. 
Misses  Lascelles,  have  inserted  a similar  window 
in  the  south  transept,  also  in  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  subject  selected  being  Christ  as 
the  Good  Shepherd, — an  allusion  to  the  close 
identity  of  the  late  earl  with  the  Reformatory 
movement. 

TcivJceshxii'y  Church. — Eight  more  windows  of 
stained  glass  have  been  added  to  this  church,  as 
the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Kyle  Westwood  Chafy  Chafy. 
They  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Preedy. 
Among  the  subjects  delineated  are  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Benediction 
of  the  Children,  and  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Doncaster  Parish  Church. — Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London,  have  completed  a stained- 
glass  window  in  this  church,  presented  by  Sir 
Isaac  Morley,  knight,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
and  other  members  of  his  family.  The  window 
is  in  the  north  aisle,  between  the  one  filled  in  by 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  lay  readers  atid  that  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Bower.  This  completes  the 
windows  in  both  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
Three  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  Joseph 
are  chosen, — the  interpretation  by  Joseph  to 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  of  his  dream ; the 
finding  of  the  cup  in  Benjamin’s  sack  ; and  the 
meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  is  somewhat  minutely  repre- 
sented. 

St.  Paul's,  Birhenshau’,  Leeds. — The  east 
window  of  this  church  has  been  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  erection  of  which  is  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  The  window  is  in 
the  Late  Pointed  style,  and  is  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  is  composed  of  four  principal 
openings,  and  tracery  of  a simple  design.  The 
principal  spaces  in  the  central  lights  are  filled 
respectively  with  pictorial  representations  of 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament:  and  are,  on 
the  left  side,  “ Our  Saviour  blessing  little 
Children,”  and  on  the  right,  “ Christ’s  Charge  to 
Peter,”  with  the  texts,  “ Sufi’er  little  children, 
&c.’'  and  “ Feed  my  sheep,  &c.,”  inscribed 
beneath.  Within  spaces  of  a similar  architectural 
character  under  the  central  openings  are  repre- 
sented angels  in  a kneeling  posture  bearing 
scrolls  inscribed,  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  The 
principal  subjects  already  mentioned  are  sur- 
mounted and  enclosed  by  canopies  enriched  with 
brilliant  colours.  The  side  openings  are  occupied 
by  life-size  figures  of  tho  apostles,  “Peter  and 
Paul,”  each  beai-ing  a book,  and  their  respective 
emblems,  the  keys  and  sword  : they  stand  under 
canopies  of  a somewhat  difl'erent  description 
from  those  which  frame  the  subjects  in  the 
centre  lights.  A canopied  space  under  the 
figure  of  St.  Paul  contains  a representation  of 
the  conversion  of  that  saint  on  bis  way  to 
Damascus,  with  the  inscription,  “ Saul,  Saul, 
why  perscentest  thou  me  ?”  The  corresponding 
space  under  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  contains  the 
call  of  Peter,  with  the  text,  “ Follow  me,  and  I 
will  make  ye  fishers  of  men.”  The  main  tracery 
openings  contain  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  in  adjacent  smaller  spaces  are  represented 
their  respective  emblerrs.  The  other  openings 
contain  the  Lamb  and  Vexillum,  Pelican,  and  the 
sacred  monograms,  I.II.S.,  and  A.  & 0. 

The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester. 

Holy  Trinity,  Winchester. — The  parishioners 
of  this  district  church,  headed  by  the  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Seymour,  M.A.,  recently  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose  of  filling  one  of  the  win- 
dows, as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Gale. 
The  sum  subscribed  was  quite  ample  to  fill  in 
two  windows,  one  at  the  south  and  one  at  the 
north,  the  first  containing  a New  Testament 
scene — the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  ; and  that 
to  the  north  one  from  the  Old  Testament — the 
finding  of  Moses — both  bearing  in  the  beads  also 
an  angelic  figure  carrying  the  motto,  “Alleluia, 
Alleluia.”  The  family  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man have  also  caused  another  south  wiudow  to 


be  filled  as  their  memorial.  The  scene  in  this  is 
from  the  New  Testament,  “The  Good  Shep- 
herd,” and  is  generally  similar  in  effect  to  the 
other.  Tho  stained  glass  was  arranged  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

Cheadle  Church,  Cheshire. — This  church  has 
been  embellished  with  a stained-glass  window, 
of  threo  lights  (9  ft.  long  by  1 ft.  6 in.  wide), 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  by  Mr.  George  Peel,  of  Brookfield,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Peel.  The  design  is 
taken  from  the  life  of  our  Lord : on  the  left  is 
represented  Jesus,  sitting  with  Mary,  holding 
the  Sacred  Book  at  His  feet,  and  Martha  stand- 
ing attentively  watching  and  listening  to  the 
words  addressed  to  her  (St.  Luke,  x.  30  to 
42).  The  subject  in  the  centre  illustrates  the 
Resurrection,  with  the  three  Marys  at  the  Tomb, 
the  Angel  appearing.  (St.  Mark,  xvi.  4 to  6). 
The  subject  of  the  right  hand  light  is  Mary 
when  she  comes  to  the  sepulcbi-e,  and  Christ  ap- 
pears to  her  in  the  garden.  (St.  John,  xx. 
15  to  17).  The  spaces  above  the  subjects  are 
filled  with  canopy -work.  At  the  base  of  tbe  left 
and  right  hand  openings  are  two  angels  adoring, 
holding  scrolls,  with  tho  following  text : — 

, “ Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 
Under  the  centre  one  is  placed  the  Peel  coat  of 
arms,  with  a shield  of  pretence,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  deceased.  The  three  compartments  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window  are  surrounded  with 
architectural  canopy-work  and  placed  on  dia- 
pered, ruby,  and  blue  backgrounds.  The  stylo 
of  the  window  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Gibbs,  of  London. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Whitehaven.  — All  the 
windows,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  have  been  filled 
with  coloured  glass.  In  the  chancel,  a large 
window,  containing  two  subjects, — the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Last  Supper, — has  been  inserted. 
At  either  end  is  a memorial  window,  executed  in 
the  same  style.  The  one,  erected  by  Mrs.  Dixon, 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  has  for  its  prin- 
cipal subject  “ Christ  Stilling  the  Storm;”  and 
the  other,  placed  by  tbo  Misses  Grisdale,  in 
memory  of  tbeir  parents,  is  “ The  Raising  of 
Lazarus.”  Messrs.  Chauce,  Brothers,  of  Bir- 
mingham, were  the  artists  employed.  The  coat 
of  the  chancel  and  the  side  windows  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  congregation,  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, and  a few  other  friends. 


|}00lis  HcrtilitiJ, 

Trarac’s  Coloured  Texts.  Designed  by  Joiix 
Marchant.  F.  Warne  & Co. 

These  texts,  a dozen  in  number,  are  executed  in 
oil-colour  printing,  by  Kronheim’a  process,  and 
are  intended,  we  suppose,  fur  tbe  walls  of 
schools  and  other  meeting-places.  The  execu- 
tion is  better  than  the  design.  To  deal  success- 
fully with  colour,  a man  must  bo  born  with  tbe 
power. 


VARIORUM. 

The  first  number  of  The  Unicersal  Financial 
Review,  contains  some  plain  speaking  and 
some  useful  advice.  It  proposes  to  make  honest 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  every  new  company, 
to  investigate  the  character  of  promoters,  to  sift 
guarantees,  and  do  many  other  things  that 
would  serve  the  public  if  properly  performed. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  these  are 

recognised  and  aro  not  insurmountable. An 

interesting  sketch  of  the  History  of  Caricature 
will  be  found  in  the  current  Quarterly.  It 
includes  a few  pages  on  foreign  caricaturists. 
The  current  No.  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  con- 
tains a paper  on  “ The  Indigent  Class — their 
Schools  and  Dwellings,”  by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  which  keeps  alive  the  discussion  of  tbe 
question.  The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Thos.  T. 
Taylor  in  urging  the  necessity  for  buying  up 
overcrowded  and  pestilential  disti-icts,  and  grant- 
ing compulsory  powers  to  local  boards  and  town 

councils  to  enable  them  to  do  so. The  Argosy 

is  going  on  well.  No.  III.,  the  last  published,  is 
the  best.  Mr.  Chas.  Reade’s  story  increases  in 
interest.  The  ladies  muster  strongly  : we  have  in 
this  part  Miss  Isa  Craig,  Miss  Bessie  Parkes,  Miss 

Rossetti,  Miss  Amelia  Edwards,  and  others. 

“ Results  of  the  Creosoting  Process  for  Preserving 
Timber  under  Mr.  John  Bethell’s  Patent.  Offices, 
King  William-street,  London  Bridge.”  In  this 
pamphlet  Mr.  Bethell  invites  attention  to  his 


well-known  process  which  has  now  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  use.  The  pamphlet  contains  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  process,  which 
is  in  extensive  use  on  railways,  foreign  as  well  as 
British,  for  sleepers.  Much  of  the  timber  has 

been  down  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

“The  Brown  Book  for  1866.  London  : Saunders, 
Otley,  & Co.”  This  is  a very  useful  metropolitan 
guide  and  reference-book,  especially  for  the  use 
of  visitors  to  London,  as  it  contains  a great 
variety  of  information  as  to  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses, restaurants,  amusements,  exhibitions, 
post-offices,  institutions,  societies,  &c.  Were  it 
not  that  the  theatrical  peoplethemselves,  in  their 
advertisements,  never  state  the  locality  of  the 
theatre,  far  less  the  prices,  we  might  ask  the 
editor  of  “ The  Brown  Book”  why  he  does  not 
do  so.  We  are  convinced  that  simply  on  this  ac- 
count much  money  is  lost  to  theatres,  not  merely 
from  visitors,  but  from  Londoners  also,  espe- 
cially from  not  knowing,  or  from  forgetting, 
precisely,  where  the  theatres  are  situated.  If 
“ The  Brown  Book  ” requires  to  give  (as  it 
does)  tho  address  of  the  British  Museum  or  the 
National  Gallery,  surely  it  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary to  give  the  address  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
and  others  as  well.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  oui’ 
former  suggestions  have  not  been  overlooked. 

The  sixth  volume  of  “Penny  Readings,” 

just  now  published  (F.  Warne  & Co.),  completes 
the  first  series,  and  contains  an  index  for 
the  whole.  It  is  a capital  selection,  and  will 
serve  as  well  for  railway  reading  and  waiting- 
room  tables  as  for  the  amusement  of  assembled 

numbers  in  front  of  the  Institute  platform. 

“ Walkeris  Pronouncing  Dictionary,”  with  Web- 
ster’s definitions  and  Worcester’s  improvements, 
and  all  for  a shilling.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Austin 

Nuttall,  and  published  by  F.  Warne  & Co. 

“ Castaway  on  the  Auckland  Isles.  From  the 
private  Journals  of  Captain  Thomas  Musgrave, 
together  with  some  Account  of  the  Aucklands. 
Edited  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shillinglaw.”  This  is  a nar- 
rative  of  the  wreck  of  the  Orafton,  and  of  the 
escape  of  the  crew,  after  twenty  months’  suffer- 
ing, and  serves  to  show  the  good  stuff  of  which 
our  seamen  are  made.  Tho  story  is  full  of 
interest. 


UlisMlIniWii. 

Re.\.dixg  School  or  Art. — Wo  are  requested 
to  correct  a statement  as  to  the  mastership  of 
this  school  in  our  impression  of  tho  10th  instant- 
Mr.  C.  R.  Havell  has  been  the  head-master  of 
this  school  since  its  opening  in  1860,  and  is  SO 
still. 

Tr.vctiojj  Engines  and  Great  Loads. — Two 
traction  engines,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Aveling  & 
Porter,  were  employed  successfully  in  transport- 
ing from  the  Great  Western  railway  premises  to 
their  destination,  the  two  masses  of  granite 
which  will  form  the  base  and  column  of  the 
Wellington  Memorial  at  Striithfieldsayo.  The 
weight  of  one  carriage,  with  its  load,  was  about 
40  tons. 

Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration.  — Mr. 
German  Reed,  after  running  tho  “ Peculiar 
Family  ” for  a year,  is  about  to  resort  to  novelty. 
A new  entertainment,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand,  is 
in  active  preparation ; and  Mr.  John  Parry  will 
describe  the  incidents  of  “ A Wedding  Break- 
fast.” Mrs.  Roseleaf’s  “ Little  Evening  Party,” 
the  most  admii-abio  thing  of  tho  kind  ever  done, 
will  therefore  be  given  for  only  a few  nights 
more. 

Marlow  Men. — The  Reading  Mercury  says, — 
“ In  a late  number  of  the  Builder,  under  the 
head  of  ‘ Newcastle  Cemetery,’  were  published 
the  awards  of  premiums  for  the  beat  designs  of 
building  for  the  above  cemetery.  Tho  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy, 
of  Lincoln  ; the  second  to  Mr.  Stallwood,  of  Scar- 
borough. Mr.  Stallwood  being  closely  connected 
with  and  a native  of  Marlow,  his  friends  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  bis  attainments  and  per- 
severance, inasmuch  as  his  design  was  prepared 
after  business  hours,  and  successfully  competed 
with  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  this  county. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  Marlow  has  sent  forth 
eminent  men,  as  a proof  of  which  wo  may  men- 
tion  Sir  Morton  Peto,  who  was  educated  at 
Marlow  ; also  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  the  designer  of 
the  Menai  Straits  Tubular  Bridge ; also  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  who  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph to  India,  &c.,  <fcc.  These  were  all  natives 
of  and  educated  at  Marlow.” 
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Halifax  SuRVEYORsniP. — Hr.  T.  D.  Barry, 
C.E.,  Leamington,  has  been  appointed  the 
borough  surveyor  and  waterworks  manager,  at 
a salary  of  400L  per  annum.  Mr.  Win.  Wood, 
Halifax,  was  appointed  the  assistant  surveyor, 
at  loOi.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  resigned  tho  post  of 
borough  engineer. 

Liverpool  Auciiitectural  Society. — At  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Wednesday,  tho  7th  inst.,  tho  paper  for  the 
evening  was  read  by  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  of  Man- 
chester, and  several  specimens  of  Austrian  par- 
quetry were  shown  by  that  gentleman.  Mr. 
Waddington,  who  represented  the  Manchester 
Patent  Plaster  Foundation  Company,  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  their  new  invention  in  plas- 
tering. Its  chief  recommendations  claimed 
were  imperishability  and  freedom  from  expansion 
or  contraction. 

Sewef,.  Accident  at  Walham-green.— In  a 
deep  catting  connected  with  the  sewerage  op- 
posite the  Swan  brewery  at  Walham-green  the 
earth  gave  way  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
burying  a man,  whose  legs  became  fixed  beneath 
some  timber.  As  the  earth  was  still  falling,  his 
fellows  refused  to  go  down  to  relieve  him,  and 
Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Fulham,  a corporal  of  the  Ist 
Middlesex  Engineers,  volunteered  to  descend, 
and,  with  a trowel  merely  and  his  finger-ends, 
till  the  nails  and  flesh  were  torn  off,  ho  laboured 
on  till  the  poor  fellow  was  liberated,  after  twelve 
hours,  without  any  very  serious  injuries. 

Vestry  Eeport  on  Chelsea. — The  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855,  has  been  printed,  by  Bell,  133, 
Kiug’s-road.  The  medical  officer  of  health’s 
report  states  that  the  death  rate  of  each  district 
remains  very  much  the  same  as  at  his  last 
report.  Typhus  fever  has  been  infesting  the 
back-to-back  honees  in  Mermaid’s-yard  and  other 
such  localities,  generally  over-crowded  ; but,  on 
the  whole,  tho  parish  has  been  comparatively  free 
from  fever.  The  Chelsea  veatiy  report  is  always 
an  elaborate  one,  including  everything,  ap- 
parently, connected  with  the  doings  of  the  vestry 
and  its  officers.  It  extends  to  nearly  400  pages  : 
and  docs  credit  to  Mr.  Charles  Lahee,  tho  vestry 
■clerk. 

CjiapvIng-cross  Hotel  Company  (Limited). — 
The  directors  of  the  Charing-cross  Hotel  Com- 
pany liavo  issued  a report  of  a very  favourable 
-character.  It  is  stated  the  house  Las  been  well 
filled  from  the  beginning,  and  numerous  applica- 
tions for  apartments  have  constantly  been  de- 
clined. The  trade  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  seven  mouths  and  a half  ending  31st 
December,  1865,  amounted  to  46,482J.  3s.  Id.; 
and  after  placing  2,0001.  to  the  credit  of  the  re- 
serve fund  for  depreciation  and  renewals,  there 
remains  a balance  of  13,265i.  5s.  5d.,  and  the 
directors  recommend  that  a dividend  be  de- 

• dared  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
15s.  per  lUl.  share,  free  of  income-tax,  for  the 

; seven  months  and  a half,  leaving  1,265Z.  5s.  5d. 

• to  be  carried  over  to  tho  next  half-year.  The 
I directors,  at  the  meeting  on  Monday,  February 

12th,  passed  a special  resolution,  enabling  them 
to  borrow  tho  additional  sum  of  20,0001.  Great 
complaints  are  made  as  to  the  want  of  atten- 

■ tiou  found  by  visitors.  The  directors  should 
! SCO  to  this  in  time. 

Damages  to  Buildings  by  the  late  Gales. — 

- At  Doncaster,  tho  centre  pinnacle  on  the  north 
f side  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church,  and  the 
s smaller  one  next  to  that,  at  the  south-eastern 
; angle,  were  blown  down,  and  much  damage 
t thereby  done  to  the  leadworkand  to  tho  parapet 

y wall  of  the  south  transept. Two  houses  have 

t been  unroofed  at  Hartlepool,  and  four  children 

I buried  in  the  ruins. At  South  Stockton,  the 

j puddling  sheds  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Iron 
\ Works  wore  blown  down,  and  one  man  killed 
a and  two  others  seriously  if  not  mortally  injured. 

■ -The  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle- 

0 upon-Tyuo,  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  gales,  that 

1 it  was  expected  every  moment  to  fall.  The 
c council  and  churchwardens  are  still  at  logger- 
li  heads  as  to  the  repair  and  restoration  of  this 
c chnrch.  It  is  suggested  that  the  plan  adopted 
ii  in  164-1,  by  the  mayor,  to  secure  this  very  steeple, 

Y when  the  Scots  threatened  to  batter  it  down, — 
n namely,  filling  it  with  Scottish  prisoners, — 

8 should  be  I’cpeated  with  the  council  and  ehurch- 

wardens,  during  gales  of  wind. The  spire  of 

S St.  James’s  Church,  Leith,  which  was  just  on 
tl  the  eve  of  completion,  has  been  damaged  by  the 
81  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  scaftblding. 


Destruction  at  Wells. — All  who  know  the 
charming  walk  by  the  moat  which  surrounds  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  in  Wells,  a picturesque  and 
delightful  spot,  will  hear  with  dismay  that  b;- 
cause  two  or  three  cf  the  fine  trees  here  were 
blown  down  recently,  the  other  trees  are  being 
hewed  down  ruthlessly.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  save  those  that  are  as  yet  untouched  ? 

Non-compressibility  of  Water. — It  is  often 
necessary,  before  re-melting  cast-iron,  to  re- 
duce large  masses  of  it  to  pieces.  This,  by  the 
method  ordinarily  used,  is  both  troublesome  and 
difficult.  Tho  Scientific  Review  says, — A simple 
and  ingenious  mode  of  producing  the  required 
fracture  has  been  recently  used  in  Franco.  It 
consists  in  drilling  a hole  in  the  mass  of  cast- 
iron  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and 
filling  the  hole  with  water,  then  closing  it  with 
a steel  plug,  which  fits  very  accurately,  and 
letting  the  ram  of  a pile-driver  fall  on  the  plug. 
The  first  blow  separates  the  cast-iron  into  two 
pieces. 

The  Scandinavian  Exhibition  Building  at 
Stockholm. — It  was  lately  reported  by  the 
Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post 
that  tho  building  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  July  would  not  be 
sufficiently  large  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended;  and  it  is  now  found  that 
even  with  the  projected  additions  it  will  not  be 
large  enough.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed 
necessary  to  pi'ocure  new  plans,  which  will  make 
the  building  twice  the  size  that  had  been 
originally  intended.  In  the  Exhibition  of  18-17, 
tho  number  of  exhibitors  only  amounted  to  215; 
but  it  has  now  reached  2,200. 

Liverpool  Improvements.  — In  tho  town 
conncil  last  week,  Mr.  Alderman  Stewart  took 
up  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  architect  and 
surveyor  as  to  acquiriug  portions  of  tho  site  of 
Compton  House,  &c.,  for  tho  widening  of  Church- 
street  and  Basnett-streot.  The  proposed  i.m- 
provements  will  involve  the  payment  by  the 
Corporation  of  tho  sum  of  8,500Z.  The  report  was 
agreed  to.  Mr,  Alderman  Stewart  also  moved  the 
adoption  of  tho  report  of  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor as  to  adapting  Newsbam  Honse  for  judges’ 
lodgings,  and  recommendation,  in  substitution 
of  tho  resolution  authorising  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  to  adapt  Nowsham  House  for  that 
purpose,  as  suggested  by  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, at  a cost  not  exceeding  2,000i.  This 
motion  was  also  carried. 

The  Portrait  Exhibition. — “A  Reader” 
says, — Tho  communications  in  your  pages  on 
tho  subject  of  portraits  for  tho  intended  Exhi- 
bition, remind  mo  of  a notice,  in  Sir  B.  Burke’s 
“ Heraldic  Visitations  ” (1855,2nd  series,  i.,  11)7), 
of  Barbavilla  House,  Collins  Town,  county  West- 
meath, the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Smyth.  It  was  built, 
in  1730,  by  William  Smyth,  sou  of  William  Smyth, 
Bishop  of  Xilmore  (one  of  those  formerly  alluded 
to  in  your  pages), — and  contains,  among  other 
relics,  “ a very  good  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  Sir  John 
Povey,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  1676 — 0, 
the  father-in-law  of  Win.  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
moro  and  Ardagh.”  This  portrait  has  never, 
probably,  been  either  engraved  or  photographed, 
and  would  therefore  have  at  least  the  interest  of 
novelty;  but  as  the  difficulty  of  the  commis- 
sioners will  doubtless  be  in  the  superabundance 
of  paintings  offered,  the  owner  might  perhaps 
not  be  inclined  to  present  it  for  acceptance. 

King  John’s  Palace,  Southampton. — We  are 
glad  to  bo  told  that  the  reported  destruction  of 
King  John’s  Palace  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Dutton 
Smith,  writing  of  these  remains,  says  : — “ Tho 
two  structures  on  either  side  of  the  postern  gate 
as  tho  spectator  enters  Blue  Auchor-lano  consti- 
tute the  palace  of  King  John.  They  were  erected 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  [amongst]  tho  earliest  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture  existing  in  England.  The 
building  to  tho  right  (entering  the  postern)  is 
50  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  broad  ; it  has  in  the  north 
wall  the  remains  of  a fine  Norman  fireplace,  and 
to  tho  west  a doorway,  with  three  windows,  with 
a window  and  door  on  the  north.  The  other 
building  to  the  left  is  16  ft.  long  on  the  western 
side,  and  45  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a Norman  door- 
way on  the  south  and  a window  and  door  of  the 
same  date  on  this  side.  The  lane  (10  ft.  wide) 
separating  tho  houses  is  steep  in  its  descent,  and 
leads  direct  to  a flight  of  steps  at  the  water’s  ’ 
edge,  where  many  a proud  galley  has  waited  for 
its  kingly  freight  and  tho  beauty  of  courts  ; but 
the  beauty  of  the  courts  adjoining  are  certainly 
■not  now  proverbial.” 


Improvements  in  Parliament-street. — In  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Cowper,  has  brought  in  a Bill  to 
enable  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  to  ac- 
quire the  buildings  between  King-street  and 
Parliament-street,  as  far  as  Charlcs-street. 

Shrewsbury  General  Market. — In  reply  to 
the  advertisements  in  tho  Builder  and  the  local 
papers,  for  plans  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  January,  the  committee  have  received 
fourteen  in  number.  The  plans  are  deposited  in 
the  largo  room  of  the  town-hall,  for  inspection 
by  the  public. 

Gravesend.— The  company  formed  some  time 
since  for  the  bailding  of  a largo  hotel  at  tho 
corner  of  Harmer-strect  and  the  Terrace,  have 
commenced  operations  by  taking  possession  of 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  which  the  company  have 
purchased.  The  company  is  styled  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel  Company  (Limited).  Another 
company  is  in  coarse  of  formation,  tho  design  of 
which  is  to  build  a hotel  on  Windmill-hill,  make 
pleasnre-gardens  there,  and  erect  villas  around 
the  hotel. 

Morecambe. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a sea-wall  in  front  of  tho  Green  at  Morecambe 
has  been  taken.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John 
Turner,  of  Morecambe,  who  undertakes  to  exe- 
cute that  portion  of  the  wall  commencing  at  a 
point  opposite  tho  Queen’s  Hotel,  and  stretching 
as  far  as  Northumberland-street,  for  the  sum  of 
690Z.  Tho  portion  of  the  wall  which  the  Mid- 
land Company  have  undertaken  to  erect  them- 
selves is  of  considerable  extent — from  Northum- 
berland-street to  the  Jetty — and  it  will  cost,  it 
is  said,  1,000J. 

The  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland, 
At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  fol- 
lowing medals  awarded  for  papers  read  during 
Session  1863-64  were  to  be  presented: — the 
Marino  Engineering  Medal,  to  Mr.  James  R. 
Napier,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  Incrustation  of 
Marino  Boilers tho  Railway  Engineering 
Medal,  to  Mr.  John  Downie,  for  his  paper  “ On 
Renewing  the  Substructures  of  Railway  Bridges 
and  Viaducts,  without  Stopping  the  Traffic;” 
tbo  Institution  Medal,  to  Mr.  James  M.  Gale, 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  " On  the  Glasgow  Water- 
works.” The  Institution  would  be  asked  to  de- 
cide what  paper  read  during  Session  1864-65  is 
entitled  to  the  Institution  Medal. 

As  to  Ventilation. —Tho  effect  of  com- 
pressed  air  in  determining  the  entrance  of 
a large  quantity  of  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
was  curiously  exemplified  by  a recent  ex- 
periment of  M.  Galibert,  according  to  the 
Scientifiic  Revicio.  He  took  one  of  those  bags 
which  be  uses  with  his  respiratory  apparatus, 
holding  about  twenty-six  gallons,  and  having  an 
apparatus  at  tho  top  about  4 in.  wide ; and, 
holding  tho  apparatus  open,  projected  into  tho 
middle  of  it,  daring  four  or  five  seconds,  a small 
puli'  of  air  compressed  by  the  mouth  and  lips. 
After  this  he  closed  the  aperture  by  pressing  tho 
edges  together  with  his  fingers,  then  shook  the 
bag,  and  struck  the  bottom  of  it  against  tho 
ground.  It  was  now  one-third  full  of  air, — that 
is,  contained  nearly  nine  gallons,  while  tho  air 
wliich  had  caused  the  entrance  of  this  large  quan- 
tity did  not  amount  to  half-a-pint.  He  repeated 
this  operation  twice,  which  caused  the  bag  to 
become  quite  full  of  air.  The  development  of 
this  principle  might  tend  to  useful  results  in 
ventilation. 

New  JIode  of  Sawing  Stone.— Instead  of  the 
saw  ordinarily  employed,  a disc  of  load,  kept 
well  covered  with  emery,  has  been  used  for  some 
time  past  in  France  with  great  success  and  eco- 
nomy. The  lead  is  cast  on  a circular  plate  of 
cast  iron,  of  sufficient  thickness  and  diameter, 
and  pierced  with  holes,  which,  by  means  of  the 
lead  with  which  they  become  filled  in  tho  cast- 
ing, unite  together  strongly  the  thin  sheets  of 
lead  at  its  two  sides,  which  are  joined  also  at 
the  circumference  of  the  disc.  Tho  emery  falls 
from  a reservoir  above  tho  disc,  and  the  surplus 
is  conveyed  into  a trough  underneath,  whence  it 
is  brouglit  back  to  the  vessel  which  feeds  tho 
disc.  This  apparatus  is  either  moved  on  a car- 
riage to  the  rock  which  is  to  bo  cut,  or  the  block 
of  stone  is  brought  up  to  it  on  a carriage.  A 
saw  of  this  description,  about  3 ft.  6 in.  in  dia- 
motei',  driven  by  a I-horse  power,  was  found  to 
move  through  Carrara  marble  at  the  rate  of 
about  21-  inches  per  minute,  and  through  Nor- 
mandy granite  at  the  rate  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
the  same  time;  and  tho  cost  of  cutting  was 
scarcely  the  one-sixth  of  that  with  the  ordinary 
method. — Scientific  Review'. 
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CoyGREG.\Tio.vAL  Memoiual  Hall.  — The 
Independents  are  about  to  erect  a “ Noncon- 
formist Memorial  Hall  ” in  Cannon-street,  Lon- 
don. The  building  is  expected  to  coat  SU,000L 
Tho  site  alone  costs  48,00Ul. 

Oi’ERATiTE  House  Painters. — Tho  Wolver- 
hampton Operative  House  Painters’  Society  has 
just  served  a notice  npon  the  master  painters 
claiming  a rise  of  wages,  half-holiday  on  Satur- 
days, and  other  privileges.  Last  year  the  wages 
were  increased  by  28.  per  week. 

Communication  between  Railway  Guards 
AND  Passengers. — Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan  has  given 
notice  that  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  February,  be 
will  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  compel 
the  directors  of  railway  companies  to  provide 
efficient  means  of  communication  between  the 
travellers  and  the  guards  in  charge  of  railway 
trains.  The  communication,  as  we  have  lor 
many  years  urged,  to  bo  really  efficient,  must 
be  direct  and  personal,  and  not  solely  by  tele- 
gi-aphing,  of  any  descnption. 

The  Poor  in  the  Metropolis. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Craubourne 
asked  the  president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  any 
measure  for  more  effectually  securing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Villiers  said,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry, — “ I beg  to  state,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  introduce  a measure  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  execution  of  tho  laws  relating  to 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  this  measure 
will  be  substantially  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
last  Parliament  to  inquire  into  this  matter.” 


A Town-hall  for  Southwark. — The  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  for  Southwark  a town-hall  or 
poblic-meeting  place,  with  suitable  offices,  is 
being  urged. 

The  Doncaster  Borough  Surveyobship. — In 
conseqoence  of  increasing  duties  attached  to  this 
office,  the  council  in  committee  have  unani- 
mously resolved  to  increase  Mr.  Anelay’s  salary 
from  1501.  to  2001. 

Accidental  Extinction  of  Fire. — Fire  was 
discovered  to  have  broken  out  in  one  of  the  offices 
in  Exchange-buildings,  Cathcart-street,  Green- 
ock. The  flooring  had  taken  fire  in  consequence 
of  a etove  not  haring  been  properly  raked  out  on 
the  previous  night,  and  the  flooring  around 
having  been  burned,  the  stove  had  fallen  into  the 
office  beneath,  and  had  ignited  the  woodwork 
there.  Fortunately  the  boat  had  melted  a water- 
pipe,  and  in  consequence  the  water  extinguished 
the  fire  before  any  very  serious  damage  had 
been  done. 

Houses  for  Hertford. — Houses  have  been 
much  aud  long  wanted  in  Hertford.  According 
to  the  local  ^larcury,  it  is  now  proposed  to  form 
a company  (under  limited  liability),  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  suitable  building  sites  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  town,  and  erecting 
thereon  good  villa  residences.  The  company 
will  be  started  with  a subscribed  capital  of 
20,0001.,  and  to  build  as  many  villas  as  this  sum 
will  enable  the  company  to  complete.  Some  of 
these  may  bo  let,  others  will  be  sold,  and  the 
capital  thus  released  employed  in  building  new 
houses.  The  shares  are  to  be  101.  each,  and  we 
understand  they  will  not  be  called  up  in  less  ' 
than  two  years. 


City  Offices  Company. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  City  offices,  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
this  company,  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  directors,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Maaterman,  one  of  the  directors.  The 
stone  laid  was  one  of  the  granite  bases  to  sup- 
port the  columns  on  each  side  of  tho  entrance- 
doors.  It  was  bedded  on  a block  of  Portland 
atone,  in  which  was  formed  a cavity  to  contain 
the  coins  of  the  present  reign,  the  prospectus 
and  papers  of  the  company,  »tc.,  over  which  was 
placed  the  following  inscription,  engraved  upon 
a plate  of  strong  lead  : — “ The  first  stone  of  this 
building,  erected  by  tho  City  Offices  Company 
(Limited),  and  extending  from  Bishopsgate- 
Btreet  Within  to  Old  Broad-street,  was  laid  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  lleclemp- 
tion,  1866.”  Messrs.  Frederick  John  & Horace 
Francis  are  the  architects  to  whom  tho  building 
is  entrusted. 

Keying  Bricks. — By  the  simple  and  not  novel 
invention  of  moulding  common  bricks  with  dove- 
tailed grooves  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  more  firmly  cemented  together,  a 
decided  improvement  in  tho  construction  of 
brick  walls  appears  to  have  been  secured,  at 
little  or  no  additional  cost,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
saving  of  the  coat  of  iron  bonding.  The  pa- 
tentee is  Mr.  T.  L.  Jowett,  of  Swansea, 
architect.  His  specification  includes  tho 
manufacture  in  any  plastic  material.  The 
various  applications  of  such  an  invention  will 
be  very  obvions  to  our  professional  readers ; 
but  we  may  instance  a secondary  or  incidental 
one  : thns,  by  inserting  pieces  of  wood,  flash 
with  the  plaster,  in  the  grooves  before  setting, 
joiners’  work,  or  any  ornamental  work  requiring 
nailing,  can  be  easily  fixed.  The  bricks  can  all 
be  made  and  used  as  common  bricks,  and  archi- 
tects and  engineers  can  specify  them  without 
breaking  existing  contracts. 

The  Central  Argentine  Railway. — We  find 
from  the  report  presented  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  Company,  that 
the  works  on  this  interesting  and  important  lino 
are  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1867,  we  shall  have  the  entire 
length  of  the  line,  247  miles,  completed.  The 
terminus  at  the  port  of  Rosario  occupies  a river 
frontage  of  large  extent.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction we  also  note  that  the  recent  disputes 
between  the  Brazilian  Government  and  Uruguay 
have  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  the  interests 
of  the  company ; the  calls  upon  the  50,000  shares 
have  been  regularly  paid,  and  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  exploit  which 
Mr.  Wheelwright  contemplates, — namely,  the 
prolongation  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway 
across  the  entire  country  to  Chili,  and  thus 
forming  a highway  for  the  trafiic  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, — will  be  attended  with 
success. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — There 
is  a further  report  from  Captain  Wilson,  in 
charge  of  the  first  exploring  party  of  the  asso- 
ciatiun,  dated  Banias  (Ciesarea  Philippi),  Jan.  2. 
The  positions  of  Damascus,  Kaukab,  Jeba  (not  j 
marked  on  the  maps),  Banias,  and  the  junction  ^ 
of  the  Hasbany  and  Banias  rivers,  have  been  | 
fixed  astronomically.  Plans  have  been  made  of  1 
the  great  Mosque  at  Damascus,  of  Bab-Shurky  | 
(tho  Roman  Eastern  Gate),  and  of  the  Mound  of 
Tel  Salhiyeh.  Excavations  had  been  made  in  ’ 
three  places  in  the  mound,  but  with  no  decisive 
result,  except  the  discovery  of  one  sculptured 
slab  of  a quasi-Assyrian  character.  Photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  of  the  Mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  various  other  objects  of  interest. 

A Heavy  Contract. — The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  have  given  an  important 
decision  against  tho  Government  of  South 
Australia,  relative  to  a claim  made  by  a contrac- 
tor whose  name  we  have  not  learnt,  but  who  is 
related  to  Mr.  D.  Johnston,  of  Maidstone,  for 
tho  sum  of  110,0001.,  as  part  of  a contract  for 
constructing  a railway  from  Geelong  to  Ballarat, 
with  a large  viaduct  called  the  Moorabad.  Tho 
contract  was  for  1,375,0001.,  and  10  per  cent, 
was  to  bo  reserved  as  a guarantee  for  its  com- 
pletion. Tho  railway  was  completed  three  years 
ago  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government ; 
but  a question  arose  in  consequence  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  contract  as  to  their  liability  to  pay 
the  IQ  per  cent.  The  question  was  tried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Melbourne,  and  decided 
against  the  contractor.  It  was  then  removed 
from  Melbourne  to  this  country,  to  be  tried 
before  the  highest  court,  and  their  lordships  have 
delivered  judgment  in  favour  of  the  contractor 
for  7,0001.  more  than  was  claimed. 

The  Croydon  Irrigation  System  for  Ban- 
BURY. — Along  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Ban- 
bury Guardian,  in  which  Mr.  James  Cadbury 
explains  the  Croydon  system,  and  suggests  its 
applicability  to  the  Baubury  sewage.  He  says 
that  this  town  promises  “ all  the  means  requi- 
site to  carry  out  works  of  great  utility  to  the 
land,  to  purify  and  render  perfectly  wholesome 
and  sw’eet  all  tho  drainage  that  passes  through 
the  sewers  of  Banbury;  and,  instead  of  the 
pollnted  stagnant  pools  lately  afflicting  every 
one,  we  may  have  a pure  river  of  water  abound- 
ing with  animal  and  vegetable  life.”  In  conclu- 
sion, be  says : — ” With  these  facts  and  conclusions 
I trust  w'e  may  be  able  to  meet  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Chancery  suits,  with  adiaposition 
to  reconcile  our  situations  as  not  only  honour- 
able, bat  as  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  to  show  how  thoroughly 
right  the  decision  was  to  maintain  all  onr  rivers 
in  an  nnpollnted  state.  The  same  question  is 
greatly  agitating  American  cities,  which  will 
soon  apply  the  same  means  for  their  own 
benefit.” 


[Feb.  17,  1866. 


Shocking  Accident  with  Molten  Pewter. — 
In  Alderagate-street,  London,  fifteen  men  have 
been  seriously,  and  it  is  feared  some  fatally, 
scalded  by  molten  pewter.  Tho  premises  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Maw,  surgical  instrument  maker. 
It  appears  that  at  the  top  of  the  building  is 
what  is  in  the  trade  termed  a pit,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  contained,  it  is  stated, 
about  three  tons  weight  of  molten  metal.  Stand- 
ing round  the  pit  with  their  hot  moulds,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  them,  were  ten  of  the  workmen, 
and  five  others  were  standing  some  distance  ofl'. 
Whilst  the  men  were  thus  employed  the  metal 
was  suddenly  blown  up  by  something  explosive 
in  the  molten  mass,  breaking  the  skylight  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  falling  upon  every  person 
near.  Fourteen  persons  were  removed  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  opinion  of  some 
of  the  sufferers  is  that  during  the  gale  of  the 
previous  day  rain  had  by  some  means  fallen  into 
or  around  the  pit  of  metal. 

The  York  Mansion  House. — The  reception- 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  have  been  decorated. 
Originally  two  rooms,  they  present  excellent 
examples  of  wood  panelling  prevalent  at  the 
period  of  the  erection  of  the  Mansion  House 
(1726),  from  designs  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 
At  some  subsequent  period  the  partition-wall 
was  removed,  and  replaced  by  a Tudor  arch  and 
large  folding-doors.  These  doors  now  being  dis- 
pensed with,  open  out  an  apartment  about  50  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high.  The  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Worthington,  of  York,  decorator. 
The  prevailing  colours  adopted  are  Naples  yellow, 
relieved  with  complementary  tones  of  colour  and 
gold.  The  painted  ornaments  on  the  large  plain 
wood  cornice  are  such  as  were  nsed  at  the  period 
in  enriched  work.  The  dado  panels  are  black, 
relieved  with  lines  and  ornaments  of  the  wall 
colour,  and  bordered  with  a subdued  green  and 
maroon,  fret  and  petnn,  the  whole  resting  on  a 
deeper  coloured  plinth.  The  oil  paintings  that 
were  in  different  patterned  frames,  and  were 
hung  over  the  panel  mouldings  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  frames  and  let  into  the  wall  panelling. 
The  doors  are  painted  crimson,  highly  polished, 
' and  tho  mouldings  gilded.  The  architraves  of 
, the  doors,  tho  framework  and  spandrels  of  tho 
, arch,  and  the  shutters  are  painted  light  grey, 
relieved  with  gold.  The  detail  drawings  and 
paintings  of  cameo,  &c.,  are  by  Mr.  T.  Stockton 
Worthington,  lately  a pupil  at  the  York  School 
of  Art. 


TENDEES 


For  new  schools  for  St.  John’s  Church,  Battersea,  for 
Rev.  E.  Thompson.  Mr.  G.  U.  Pag?,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Creswell £1,S60  0 0 

MulHuer  & Cooper l.HZO  0 0 

Palmer  1,819  10  0 

Gammon  & Sons  1,775  0 0 

Hewman  ® Mana 1,756  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,730  0 0 

Champion  1,557  0 0 

Bass 1,520  0 0 


For  erecting  church  at  Charlton,  Kent.  Mr.  W. 
WieeinKton,  architect.  Quanticiea  supplied 

No.  1 Design.  No.  2 Design. 

Killby £6,331  0 O ..,£5,386  0 0 

Axford  & Willier...  6,301  0 0 ...  5,358  0 0 

Myers 6,939  0 0 ...  5.343  0 0 

Eniior 6,915  0 0 ...  5.310  0 0 

Simpson  & Co 6,833  0 0 ...  6,171  0 0 

Abraham  6, -169.  0 0 ...  4,813  0 0 


Alterations  to  Simpson’s  Hotel,  Strand.  Messrs.  Finch 
Hill  & Paraire,  architects.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Simpson £8,060  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 7.950  0 0 

Myers  & Son 7,775  0 0 

Killby 7,730  0 0 

Holland  & Hannan 7,673  0 0 

Bnvss  7,113  0 0 

For  sewers  in  North-street  and  Lower  North-street, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pattisson,  surveyor. 

Staasfield  £1,137  0 0 

Redding 1,058  0 0 

AVbitticlc 975  0 0 

Neave  (accepted) 869  0 0 


For  a villa  residence  for  Mr.  Angravo,  at  East  Leake, 
Notts.  Quantities  furnished.  Messrs.  Shenton  & Baker, 
architects,  Leicester 

Porter £-1,160  10  0 

Bland  1,115  0 0 

Neale  & Sons 3,900  0 0 

Osborne  Brothers  3,825  0 0 

Hutchinson  & Son  3,133  19  0 


For  elastic  web  factory,  Bi 
for  Messrs.  Jones,  Brothers, 
tect : — 

Chambers  

Hutchinson  

Johnson 

Eagle  


Wright  (accepted) 


roughara-street,  Leicester, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Burton,  archi- 

£860  0 0 

803  0 0 

775  5 6 

772  0 0 

750  0 0 

738  4 0 
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The  Manufacture  of  Casuals  and  Convicts. 

^ S H revela- 
jSn  J jT"  fcions,  say  the 
newspapers, — 
^ ’ fresh  and  hor- 

rible  revelations ! 

admirable  de- 
ll scription  is  given  of  the  in- 
/ I mates  of  a casnal  ward,  and  it 
I is  supposed  that  the  public  are 
r\Xl®  JmM  informed,  for  the  first  time, 
jx  il  character  and  condition 

of  an  underlying  stratum  of 
metropolitan  society  and  of  its 
extent : two  hundred  of  the 
homeless  boys  of  the  London  streets  are  brought 
together  to  sup  at  the  St.  Giles’s  Refuge  for  Des- 
titute Children,  and  the  fact  is  “ revealed,”  again 
for  the  first  time  one  might  suppose,  that  there 
is  in  our  streets  a mass  of  valuable  raw  material, 
capable  of  being  worked  up  into  men  able  to  do 
good  suit  and  service  to  the  State,  which  is 
lost — or,  worse  than  lost,  becomes  a pest  to 
society  — for  want  of  timely  aid  and  needful 
culture.  Truly  disheartening  must  this  be  to 
those  who  for  long  years  have  been  demanding 
attention  to  the  state  of  things  proved  by  these 
two  incidents  j disheartening  to  all  who  would 
see  the  evils  remedied.  The  gathering  of 
boys  at  the  Refuge  was  a sad  and  curious  sight ; 
and  must  have  astonished  those  who  had  not  seen 
the  same  boys  in  their  haunts.  Dirty,  diseased, 
half-naked,  and  wholly  wretched,  there  were 
gathered  some  of  the  future  posts  of  society,— 
the  raw  material  (little  blame  to  them)  of  thieves 
and  murderers.  “ We  are  all  good  friends  here,” 
said  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the.  boys,  “ so  now  be 
candid  and  tell  me  the  truth.  .All  those  who 
have  been  in  prison  hold  up  your  hands  ?” — About 
thirty  did  so. 

“ Let  those  who  have  been  in  prison  twice  do 
so.” — Some  eight  or  ten  replied. 

“ Those  who  have  been  in  prison  three 
times.” — This  time  four  or  five  held  up  their 
I hands. 

“ Those  who  slept  at  home  last  night.” — Four 
I or  five. 

“ Where  did  the  rest  sleep  ?” — A shout,  “Re- 
1 fuges,  workhouses,  and  lodgings.” 

“You  sleep  where  you  can?” — All:  Yes, 

' yes.” 

“How  do  you  live?” — “ Begging,  selling 
i fozees,  anything,  anything.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  get  out  of  your  present 
(Condition?” — Shouts  of  “Yes,  yes!” 

“ Supposing — I only  say  supposing— that  in 
1 the  Thames  there  was  a great  ship,  large  enough 
tfor  a thousand  of  you — would  you  like  to  go 
I there  to  school,  to  learn  trades,  some  of  you  for 
nher  Majesty’s  navy,  some  for  the  merchant 
linavyj  would  you  like  that  ?” — The  reply  was  a 
Ichorns  of  “ Yes,  we  should ; yes,  yes  ! ” — whether 
rtruthfolly  or  not  we  will  not  inquire. 

A paper  on  the  “Education  of  Neglected 
Hand  Destitute  Children,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Xlay,  was  read  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at 
la  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
):provoked  an  earnest  discussion,  in  which  Miss 
[JCarpoutcr,  Mr.  Vaughan  (the  Police  Magistrate), 
JMr.  Hastings,  and  others  interested  in  the  sub- 
eject, took  part.  A strong  feeling  was  manifested 
nin  favour  of  making  education  compulsory,  and 
isas  to  the  necessity,  at  any  cost,  of  providing  the 
ameans  of  culture  for  the  destitute  children  of  the , 


metropolis,  and  our  large  towns.  In  London 
alone  there  are  60,000  of  them.  No  private 
efibrts  can  reach  the  dark  depths  of  this  fright- 
ful evil. 

A strong  effort  to  prevent,  to  put  down  the 
existing  manufactories  of  convicts,  should  now 
be  made.  As  we  vrrote  seven  years  ago,  “ It  is  an 
act  of  injustice  to  allow  thousands  of  ignorant 
and  destitute  children,  both  male  and  female,  to 
go  to  almost  certain  destruction,  without  an 
effort  to  save  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a practical  point 
of  view.  We  want  good  artisans, — our  colonies 
want  them  even  more, — offer  money  for  them. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  wiser,  cheaper,  for  the 
country  to  turn  the  neglected  infant  population 
of  our  cellars  and  streets  into  men  of  this  class, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  become,  as  they 
unquestionably  must  become  if  uncared  for, 
rogues  and  thieves,  if  nothing  worse,  to  plunder 
honester  men,  and  to  be  ultimately,  caught, 
tried,  convicted,  and  maintained  in  prison,  or  a 
penal  settlement, — all  at  the  cost  of  the  State  ? ” 
And,  again,  “ Improve  the  homes,  and  teach  the 
children,  and  we  shall  soon  lessen  the  numbers 
of  the  ‘dangerous  classes,’  prevent  much  suffer- 
ing and  misery,  and  enable  men  and  women  to 
live  out  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  to 
play  their  proper  part  in  increasing  the  sum  of 
general  wealth  and  general  happiness.” 

Here  is  the  brief  history  of  a criminal  career 
given  by  an  old  offender  himself  to  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Osborn,  of  Bath: — 

“ I have  been  told  a thousand  times  to  go  and  get  work, 
but  it  was  never  said  to  me  during  twenty  years,  while  in 
or  out  of  prison,  ‘I’ll  give  yon  work.’  Hence  I have  cost 
the  country  some  two  tboosand  pounds,  and  I espect  to 
cost  a great  deal  more  yet.  I teas  sent  to  gaol  for  two 
monlhi  when  a hoy  for  tiealivg  a loaf  of  brea^,  and  no  one 
cared  for  me.  I walked  to  the  seaports,  but  in  vain.  I 
tramped,  sore-footed,  thousands  of  miles  when  I was  a 
lad,  ui  order  to  get  honest  employment,  but  it  did  not 
answer.  I was  tempted  to  steal.  I stole.  I was  im- 
prisoned. I was  sent  to  Bermuda.  I have  learnt  the 
trade  of  a professional  thief,  and  now  I intcud  to  follow 
it.  I believe  all  philanthropy  to  be  a mockery,  and 
religion  to  be  a delusion,  and  1 care  neither  for  God  nor 
man.  The  gaol,  penal  servitude,  and  the  gallows,  are  all 
the  same  to  mo.”* 

This  is,  probably,  the  history  of  thousands  j 
and  who  is  to  be  blamed  ? How  was  the  boy 
who  would  “ tramp  sore-footed  thousands  of 
miles  to  get  honest  employment  ” transformed 
into  a man  who  disbelieved  humanity, — who 
scoffed  at  religion,  and  consequently  defied  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  ? The  process  is  now 
going  on  in  our  streets  in  hundreds  of  cases ; 
convicts  are  being  manufactured  wholesale. 

Long  ago  we  said, — “ Many  years  have  passed 
since  wo  first  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  fact  that  the  extent  and  dauger  of  the 
undercurrents  of  London  society  were  not  duly 
known  and  understood  : that,  lying  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  London,  bred  in  town  swamps,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  vice,  ignorance,  dirt,  and 
social  degradation,  an  army  of  rough  and  des- 
perate men  and  women  existed,  unsuspected  and 
nncared  for.  They  are  to  be  counted  in  thou- 
sands. An  execution  or  a local  riot  sometimes 
brings  them  into  daylight  and  the  streets  j but 
at  ordinary  times  they  are  to  be  found  only 
where  they  live  massed  together,  and  under 
such  conditions  that  improvement  is  impossible. 
Wo  have  shown  some  of  these  slums,  and  how 
they  act  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
inmates  J the  effect  on  the  children  born  in 
them  J and  the  danger  to  all  constantly  result- 
ing from  the  existence  of  such  a state  of  things. 
From  these  vice-producing  quarters  the  prisons 
are  supplied,  and  in  these  places  the  convict, 
when  liberated  from  prison,  finds  his  base  of 
operations  iu  continuing  what  with  him  is 
viewed  as  the  business  of  his  life.  These  spots, 
this  aggregation,  are  well  known  to  the  police 
and  authorities,  and  it  seems  strange  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  without  some 
efforts  at  suppression  and  distribution.”  f 

• Quoted  by  Miss  Carpenter  in  “ Our  ConvictB,”  a 
valuable  work  (Longman,  Green,  & Co.)  to  which  we 
would  direct  serious  attention. 

t Bee,  also,  “Another  Blow  forLile,”  p.  65. 


In  a miserable  room  the  other  day,  in  a 
miserable  court,  near  Golden-lane,  we  found  five 
children,  the  eldest  a boy,  ten  years  old : the 
mother  was  out  looking  for  work  as  a basket, 
woman  5 the  father  had  run  away.  A bundle  of 
rags  in  one  comer  formed  tbe  general  bed.  The 
children  were  weakly  and  sickly ; instructed  only 
in  evil;  knowing  nothing  of  good,  or  that  what 
they  did  know  uas  evil.  The  boy  bad  been  de- 
coyed away  once : will  bo  so  again.  He  will  be 
led  to  pOfer : sent  to  gaol : come  out  a more 
ambitious  thief : will  coat  the  country  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  die  early  of  disease  or  the  hang- 
man. Three  headings  would  give  the  positions 
of  thousands  during  a sliorb  life, — 

A Casual, 

A Convict, 

A Corpse. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  and  natural  to  get  from 
bad  to  worse  : scarcely  possible  in  such  cases  to 
get  from  bad  to  better.  If  we  would  have  sound 
and  honest  men  and  women,  who  make  a sound 
and  honest  state,  wo  must  look  after  the 
children. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Though  we  have,  in  a measure,  recovered 
from  the  reign  of  Fosterian  dulness,  the  classical 
influences  linger  long  and  grievously.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  most  of  our  palatial  piles 
take  their  character,  unfortunately,  not  from  the 
inward  necessities — like  the  architecture  of  the 
human  frame — but  from  some  conventional  no- 
tion regarding  what  will  constitute  a handsome 
building.  While  these  ideas  exist  it  were  im- 
possible for  us  to  strike  out  any  marked  and 
lasting  pathway  that  would  lead  us  to  a more 
homogeneous  conformity  of  architectural  style 
and  principle.  While  some  seek  for  what  is 
new,  others  complain  that  what  they  seek  is  im- 
possible of  attainment.  Why  so  ? Is  the  human 
mind  exhausted  that  it  should  remain  architec- 
turally fallow  so  long  ? Or  is  it  that  wo  have 
been  employing  our  time  in  making  baby-honses, 
decorated  with  the  stuck-on  appendages  which, 
in  the  language  borrowed  from  millinery,  are 
appropriately  termed  “ dressings  ? ” In  the  very 
term  “dressings”  lies  a deep-seated  miscon- 
ception of  the  “ trne  principles  ; ” for  architec- 
tural decoration  is  thought  to  be  a thing  to  be 
put  oft' and  on  and  changed  with  the  fashion,  as 
we  change  our  clothes.  Now,  this  architectural 
tailoring  is  not  architecture, — it  is  a mere  frit- 
tering and  trifling  with  what  should  possess 
innate  force.  Were  we  not  too  stuffed  up  with 
self  • sufficiency  to  take  a lesson  from  the 
Divine  Architect,  what  different  motives  would 
animate  our  designs.  Conceive  what  a Franken- 
stein monster  would  be  the  product  of  our  brain 
did  we  attempt  to  breathe  life  into  clay  and  call 
it  man.  Tbe  exterior  form  would  be  modelled 
according  to  our  fancies,  and  then  the  head,  the 
lungs,  and  the  liver  rammed  in  as  best  we  might. 
What  an  object  we  should  produce ! — a human 
carpet-bag  stuffed  with  all  the  rags  and  shreds 
we  could  lay  hands  on, — an  object  most  grievously 
ludicrous,  to  which  the  words,  “ What  a piece  of 
work  is  man  ! How  noble  in  reason  ! — how  in- 
finite in  faculties ! In  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable  ! In  action  how  like  an 
angel ! — in  apprehension  how  like  a god  ! — the 
beauty  of  the  world  ! — the  paragon  of  animals!” — 
would  read  like  the  most  biting  satire.  “ In  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!”  In 
these  few  words  the  poet  has  pierced  the  heart  of 
nature,  and  laid  bare  the  very  foundations  of 
creative  design.  Could  we  apply  these  words  to 
any  building — “ In  form  and  purpose  how  express 
and  admirable,”  it  would  be  the  highest  praise 
that  could  possibly  suggest  itself  to  the  mind. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  what  do  we  find  ? Yes  ! — 
we  say  it  advisedly,  we  find  generally  the  form 
bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the  living  organism 
which  it  encloses,  and  contains  no  articulation — 
no  bone  base,  clothed  with  life  and  beauty — no 
true  symmetry — no  brains — no  mind  ; a mere 
crusta  — a shell,  into  which  a homeless  snail 
has  crept  for  shelter.  Such,  we  grieve  to  say,  is 
a true  representation  of  the  purposeless,  wander- 
ing architecture  of  the  day.  Then  let  us  apply  a 
few  homely,  vigorous  common-sense  principles  to 
it,  and  set  oat  on  a new  track  of  exploration, 
under  tbe  guidance  of  a compass  that  never 
fails — honest  intention  with  earnest  conviction. 

The  most  favourable  specimens  that  can  be 
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cited  of  the  Liverpool  Venetian  manner  we  take 
to  be  Richmond  and  Hargreaves  Baildinga,  in 
Chapel-street.  There  is  a certain  boldness  of 
character  doe  to  the  deeply-recessed  window 
openings  most  favoorablo  to  vigour  of  eflectj 
and  the  principle  adopted  of  gaining  the  light 
and  shade  by  deep  reveal  mouldings  is  the  one 
most  suited  to  the  exigences  of  city  architecture. 
Had  there  been  more  study  and  refinement — 
more  attention  to  prominence  and  subordination 
of  parts  in  the  details — more  appreciation  of 
gradation  and  half-tints  in  the  shadows,  these 
buildings  might  have  taken  a much  higher  rank 
than  can,  in  their  present  state,  be  justly 
assigned  to  them.  Though  there  is  no  attempt 
at  picturesque  composition,  such  as  is  seen  even 
in  designs  so  classic  as  those  of  Cockerell’s— -a 
treatment  which  would  do  moat  towards  helping 
us  out  ;of  the  mire  of  uniformity — such  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  as  may  be  seen  in  The 
Albany,  to  the  creation  of  a meritorious  com- 
position. There  are,  it  should  be  understood, 
two  classes  of  architectural  composition  5 the  one 
rectangular  and  dependent  upon  largeness  and 
breadth  of  parts — regulai'ity  in  their  distribu- 
tion— simplicity  and  subordination  of  masses, 
combined  with  purity  and  effectiveness  of  detail. 
If  such  a stylo  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
other,  owing  its  character  to  outline  and  effective 
grouping,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  most 
jndicious  and  tasteful  treatment  of  those  por- 
tions npon  which  the  individuality  of  the  design 
is  stamped.  Now,  what  we  have  most  to  find 
fault  with  in  the  Liverpool  Venetian  is  the  want 
of  careful  selection  in  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
mentation, and  an  absence  of  aflBnity  between 
the  several  parts  and  details  of  the  same  design. 
For  instance,  in  the  Queen  Insurance  Buddings, 
in  Dale-street,  the  upper  range  of  the  round 
arched  windows  possess  shafts  in  the  reveals  the 
capitals  of  which  perform  no  real  or  apparent 
purpose,  being  merely  stuck  under  the  hollow 
archivolt } and  there  is  too  marked  an  absence 
of  legitimate  intention  in  most  of  the  details. 
Why  should  the  brackets  supporting  the  balcony 
spring  out  of  panels  ? Is  there  any  reason  that 
it  should  bo  so  ? We  confess  that  we  can  see 
none  i and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  architect, 
having  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  or,  rather, 
rope, — with  which  he  has  so  freely  decorated  his 
works,  had  been  compelled,  in  sheer  despair  of 
creating  novelty,  to  revert  to  the  commonest 
order  of  detail. 

We  are  sorry, — very  sorry, — it  is  ont  of  our 
power  to  commend  highly  the  works  so  freely 
springing  np  about  the  Exchange.  There  is  no 
variety  in  them.  First,  Mr.  A.  puts  up  a build- 
ing with  a handsome  stone  front.  Then,  Mr. 
B.’s  clients,  not  to  bo  outdone,  put  np  another 
handsome  building,  with  another  handsome 
stone  front,  alongside  j and  the  process  is  re- 
peated from  street  to  street,  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  most  unvarying  manner.  Neither  Mr. 
A.’s  clients  nor  Mr.  B.’s  clients,  and  they  number 
the  most  iufluential  portion  of  the  population, 
appear  to  have  the  remotest  conception  that 
possibly  Mr.  C.  may  be  equally  talented,  though 
his  hair  bo  not  so  gray, — from  the  racking  influ- 
ence of  the  enormous  brain-work.  Were  they 
even  as  great  as  Michelangelo,  or  as  clever  as 
Wren,  with  so  much  work  their  powers  of  design 
would  be  severely  taxed ; and  it  is  extremely 
questionable  if  architecture  would  not  suffer 
from  the  monopoly.  No  one  can  deny,  least  of 
all  oui-selves,  the  improved  character  of  the 
modem  building  in  this  town ; but  it  is,  we 
think,  an  improvement  due  more  to  the  amount 
of  stonework  and  superior  character  of  the 
building,  than  to  any  telling  excellence  of  de- 
sign. There  is  no  life, — no  break, — no  skyline, — 
no  roof  to  be  seen ; nothing  but  a dull,  level 
uniformity,  extremely  tiring  when  once  the 
mind  has  succeeded  in  grasping  the  few  ideas  of 
which  these  buildings  are  the  embodiment.  How 
different  is  Venice ; or,  to  come  nearer  home, 
how  different  is  Chester  ! There  we  see  a pleas- 
ing variety  of  form  and  skyline, — a picturesque 
individuality  of  character,  distinguishing  each 
house  and  shop  ; and,  though  the  design  is  not 
in  all  cases  as  good  as  can  be  wished,  it  is  still 
most  refreshing  in  contrast  with  moat  of  the 
modern  work  in  our  great  towns.  Should  we, 
therefore,  besprinkle  our  beloved  streets  with 
half-timbered  shops,  projecting  over  covered 
ways?  Such  could  not  be  for  a moment  con- 
templated, our  wants  are  so  different  from  those 
of  a sleepy  Medireval  city,  waking  up  under  the 
influence  of  commerce  and  railway  communica- 
tion. Yet  withal  it  would  not  be  difiBcult  to  get 
valuable  hints  at  the  expense  of  so  short  a rail- 
way ride.  Let  some  bold  mind  take  up  the 


subject,  and,  disregarding  the  weight  and  power 
of  local  authority  and  architectural  precedent, 
introdnee  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  work, 
which  would  now  actually  act  as  a revolutionary 
innovation.  We  believe  not  in  copyism  of 
Gothic  forms  any  more  than  those  of  Classic ; 
but  we  do  believe  in  the  healthy  influence  of  a 
' return  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  old 
work.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distribution  of 
purely  Classic  forms  and  properties,  as  pointed 
out  in  Cockerell’s  work,  proves  so  much  more 
pleasing  than  the.symmctrical  forms  into  which, 
in  our  early  days,  we  were  taught  to  throw  the 
several  parts  of  a composition,  bow  much  more 
eft’ective  would  it  become  when  wedded  to  the 
details  of  a style  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
picturesque  finds  its  body  and  abiding-place! 
Were  we  infused  with  this  spirit,  so  far  from 
injuring  the  internal  convenience  of  our  build- 
ings by  dragging  in  holus-bolus  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  another  age,  such  as  narrow-mullioned 
windows,  aud  tracery  that  cannot  be  managed, — 
a method  quite  as  bad  in  principle  as  the  use 
made  in  the  Classic  of  entablatures  and  columns, 
sticking  them  about  window  openings  with  which 
they  can  have  no  possible  connexion, — we  should 
take  the  requirements  of  the  property  both  as  to 
convenience  of  arrangement  and  light  as  the 
basis  upon  which  to  found  our  design.  For  the 
production  of  true  arcliitectuvo  that  shall  prove 
a source  of  pleasure  to  this  and  future  ages,  it 
requires  a flue  appreciation  of  the  analogies  of 
form,  and  an  appropriateness  of  treatment  of 
decoration  to  the  exigencies  of  structure  j the 
necessities  and  the  construction  should,  together 
in  fact,  suggest  the  nature  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion, aud  the  selection  of  fitting  forms  of  expres- 
sion. As  in  writing,  there  exists  a feeling  of 
appropriateness  in  the  words  aud  the  sound  of 
the  words  to  the  subject:  so  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments, — the  architect’s  words, — should  add 
force  to  the  design,  and,  in  fact,  tell  their  own 
story. 

The  Temple,  in  Dale-street,  is  one  of  the  few 
attempts  to  break  up  and  vary  the  monotony  of 
prevailing  composition.  Unfortunately,  it  is  un- 
successful artistically.  The  detail  is  not  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration,  containing,  as  it  does,  so 
strong  an  infusion  of  Elizabethanesque.  The 
tower  is  poor  and  meagre  in  conception  and 
detail,  and  the  domed  roof  anything  but  a 
piquant  termination.  In  our  opinion  it  is,  as  a 
design,  far  below  Richmond  and  Hargreaves 
Buildings.  This  is  most  distressing,  for,  when 
an  architect  does  depart  from  the  safe  and 
broad  highway  of  the  continuous  cornicione  and 
faQs,  it  is  apt  to  generate  a fear  and  trembling 
in  those  who  would  otherwise  diverge  into  the 
picturesque  by-paths  of  architecture. 

In  the  Exchange-court  there  are  several  good 
points,  some  of  the  detail  being  inspired  by 
Gothic  example,  and  adapted  to  the  style. 
Here,  again,  we  meet  with  a finicking  spirit  and 
absence  of  vigour.  In  the  ground-floor  the 
ornamentation  of  the  rustication  is  specially 
unfortunate.  In  fact,  it  is  rustication  only  in 
name,  not  in  spirit.  Contrast  this  with  the  bold 
rustication  of  the  Pesaro  Palace,  at  Venice.  In 
the  one,  where  strength  should  predominate 
weakness  reigns ; in  the  other,  a bold,  plain, 
vigorous  substructure  forma  a grand  base  whereon 
the  ornamental  superstructure  stands. 

Among  the  worst  specimens  of  Liverpool 
Venetian  may  be  classed  the  North-western 
Bank,  in  Dale-street,  and  the  termination  of 
the  Temple,  in  Temple-court.  The  broken  pedi- 
ment of  the  one — broken  to  form  a frame  for  a 
ragged  um, — and  the  whole  character  of  the 
detail  of  the  other,  place  them  outside  of  criti- 
cism. There  is  not  a single  building  we  can 
think  of  in  the  centre  of  the  town  which  shows  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  picturesque.  There 
is  some  tolerable  Italian,  much  commonplace 
Italian,  and  more  bad  Italian.  In  Brunswick- 
buildings — a milk-and-water  version  of  the  Far- 
neae  Palace, — in  the  commonplace  /afade  of  the 
Corn  Exchange, — in  the  rows  of  brick  and  stone 
offices,  alternating  with  Compo-Italian,  in  Water- 
street,  down  to  the  meagre  details  of  the  old 
Tower-buildings  and  the  florid  character  of  the 
new,  with  its  Venetian  windows,  enclosed  in 
straggling  three-quarter  columns  and  entabla- 
tures, supported  on  corbels,  alike  display  a taste 
the  influence  of  which  is  monotonous,  barren, 
and  dejecting.  Most  people  feel  it,  bat  cannot 
describe  the  cause.  Let  them,  then,  visit  any  of 
our  old  cathedral  towns,  any  of  the  old  villages 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  study  the  remains 
of  the  old  work,  and  feel  the  influence  of  the 
picturesque  grouping  sure  to  be  met  with-*-a 
grouping  as  much  tho  result  of  accident  as 
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design,  and  they  will  return  freshened  in  spirit, 
and  every  way  happier  and  more-to-be^nvied 
beings. 

Probably  some  of  our  readers  may  think  our 
criticisms  directed  merely  against  Liverpool 
architects.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  aim  and 
object.  We  have  higher  game  in  view  and 
nobler  aspirations, — the  demolition  of  the  sur- 
prising fortress  of  bad  taste  which  has,  through 
years  of  plodding  toil,  been  raised  firm  in  its 
base  and  strong  in  its  walls,  its  ramparts  brist- 
ling with  a host  of  half-breeds — half-builder, 
half-surveyor — ready  to  sally  forth  and  mop  up 
any  unfortunate  wight  who  has  the  temerity  to 
bring  his  pea-shooter  to  bear  upon  it.  Battering- 
rams  of  criticism,  Armetrong-shells  of  witticism 
strike  harmlessly  or  explode  innoxiously  against 
its  massive  face.  But  a mine  is  being  dug  under 
it  which  will  in  time  be  sprung,  and  when  a 
shower  of  stink -pots  is  hurled  against  the  bravo 
garrison,  any  young  and  enterprising  forlorn 
hope  may  lead  tho  assault  against  the  citadel 
with  some  small  hopes  of  success.  We  have 
dealt  in  hard  words,  but  not  undeserved  5 and 
not  the  slightest  personal  feeling  against  any 
individual  has  added  sting  to  our  satire.  But 
■ we  must  deal  in  particulars,  and  never  a battle 
occurs  but  some  one  is  killed  or  hurt.  If  we 
mourn  for  tho  past  we  yet  look  for  some  bright 
streaks  in  the  future.  Any  young  man,  with  a 
real  love  for  hia  profession, — uneaten  up  by  the 
desire  for  present  money-getting, — if  he  work  in 
faith  and  wait  with  patience,  may  be  sure  that 
some  opportunity  will  occur,  by  example,  for 
him  to  put  to  flight  the  prevailing  local  notions. 
Only  let  ns  have  one  good  picturesque  building, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  streets  that  may  vie  for 
beauty  with  any  in  Venice  or  Nuremberg.^  The 
spirit  of  commerce  need  not  necessarily  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  picturesque,  as  most 
of  the  great  emporiums  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture of  the  Middle  Ages  show.  We  have 
grown  up  on  a wrong  system  : people  do  not  see 
the  ugliness  that  surrounds  them,  simply  because 
they  have  never  been  used  to  anything  better. 
The  nine  days  of  puppyhood  may  pass  away, 
aud  the  public  eye  be  opened.  We  heartily  pray 
for  that  day,  and  we  do  not,  as  some  people 
imagine,  think  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  it  xmtil 
the  millenuium.  Liverpool. 


THE  FOLIAGE  OF  THE  ART-KINGDOM.* 

Ax  impression  of  the  desii'ability  of  taking 
natural  forms  for  models  in  art-work  has  been 
working  its  way  in  men’s  minds  for,  say,  500 
years,  now  carried  out  triumphantly,  now  nearly 
snppreseed,  again  gaining  ground,  again  being 
supplanted  to  take  stronger  hold  than  ever. 
This  feeling  has  a much  greater  antiquity ; 
but  the  limited  power  of  di'awing  possessed  in 
very  old  times  showed  forms  so  removed  from 
nature  that  we  do  not  credit  the  artists  with  any 
desire  to  reproduce  her  outlines  5 although  wo 
should,  doubtless,  not  go  far  astray  if  we  looked 
upon  early  art  not  so  much  as  a realization  of 
ideal  forms  as  an  attempt  to  render  natural 
ones,  just  as  the  gesture-language  and  sign- 
writing  were  inarticulate  efforts  which  uncounted 
centuries  have  since  perfected  into  onr  elaborate 
grammars  and  free  and  flowing  calig^aphy.  We 
are  certain,  however,  that  after  the  commotions 
occasioned  by  the  obliteration  of  nations  and 
overthrowing  of  emperors,  Europe,  in  tho  so- 
called  dark  ages,  was  in  possession  of  a certain 
art-power,  full  of  traditions  of  extinct  peoples, 
but  still  vital.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we 
find  the  strong  desire  to  produce  natural  forms 
spreading  through  the  art-world  as  the  flames 
spread onapraiiieonfire.  All  traditionssuccumbed 
to  the  intensity  of  the  aspiration.  Every  branch 
of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  obeyed  tho 
impulse;  and  accordingly  we  find  carvings  in 
stone  and  wood,  paintings  00  panels,  plaster, 
canvas,  and  glass,  as  well  as  smiths’  work,  pre- 
seuting  evidence  of  a study  of  nature  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  producers.  The  seed  of 
this  grand  leading  idea  germinated  in  Italy,  the 
fruit  of  it  is  to  bo  found  all  over  Europe.  As  we 
have  said,  there  have  been  seasons  when  artists 
have  turned  again  to  the  storehouses  of  early  ai’t 
for  inspiration,  ransacking  overthrown  cities, 
exhuming  buried  relics,  and  emptying  catacombs 
for  models  ; and  on  the  other  baud,  there  have 


• “ Art-foliage,  for  Sculpture  and  Decorations ; with  an 
Analysis  of  Geometric  form,  and  Studies  from  Nature  of 
Buds,  Leares,  Flowers,  and  Fruit."  By  James  K.  Colling, 
author  of  “Gothic  Ornanients,”  Sc.  London:  160, 
Hampstead-road,  N.^Y,  1865. 
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b^u  instances  whore  the  portrayal  of  natural 
objects  has  been  carried  on  with  a want  of 
discrimination  amounting  to  indiscretion;  but, 
through  all  this  timo  the  true  relation  of  nature 
to  art  has  not  been  quite  o7ei*lookcd.  As  at 
Melrose,  where  there  are  some  grotesque  absur- 
dities, we  are  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  parts  in 
a large  building  where  the  idea  of  re-producing 
natural  forms  for  ornamental  purposes  has  been 
grasped  in  its  purity  : although  wo  may  alight 
upon  a cat  or  pig  playing  the  bagpipes  in  rare 
instances,  we  generally  find  side  by  side  with 
the  eccentricity  work  of  surpassing  interest.  No 
ono  remembers  the  gargoyles  at  Melrose  when 
they  are  in  the  cloisters  : — 
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" Nor  herb,  nor  floweret  glisten’d  there 
But  was  carved  on  the  cloister  arches  as  fair." 

There  is  something  more  than  a mere  imita- 
tion aimed  at  in  such  reproductions  ; there  is  a 
Bort  of  permanent  praise  expressed,  as  well  as 
avowal  that  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  the 
grandest  of  models.  A contemplative  mind 
would  infuse  as  well  as  feel  a large  amount  of 
religious  sentiment  in  them.  In  our  own  day 
•we  have  seen  much  vigorous  advocacy  of  the 
principle  ot  applying  natm-al  forms  to  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  occasionally  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  note  examples  of  work  on  which 
the  artist  has  adopted  the  suggestion.  Among 
the  foremost  in  this  field  as  advocate  of  the 
principle  and  director  of  work  executed  by  its 
codes  we  must  indicate  Mr.  Colling,  the  author 
ot  a volume  on  art-foliage  now  before  ns.  This 
apt  designer,  however,  is  too  wise  not  to  see  that 
imitations  ol  nature  must  not  be  too  literal.  Ho 
sees  that  natural  foliage  carved  by  the  hand, 
be  It  ever  so  cunning,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  head,  would  bo  a failure,  and  less  efiective 
tor  Its  purpose  than  a copy  of  any  of  the  conven- 
tional precedents  which  were  made,  in  tho  first 
instance,  with  the  mind  of  their  producers  The 
p-.rposes  of  art  require  that  certain  geometric 
lines  should  be  observed  m the  arrangement  of 
groups  intended  for  the  ornamentation  of  parts 
oi  a whole ; and  these  lines,  which  ho  calls  the 
skeleton  of  tho  composition,  should  be  arranged 
to  converge  or  diverge,  depend  or  climb,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  required  of  them,  and  then  made 
the  basis  of  a design  from  nature.  In  other 
words,  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  carve  a branch 
or  a sprig  m the  exact  form  in  which  we  pulled 
It  irom  the  tree,  and  place  it  upon  the  cap  of  a 
column  or  end  of  a bench  as  ornamentation  We 
must  first  arrange  the  leading  linos  in  positions 
^hich  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  adapted  to  the  special  purpose  it  was  to 
lulhl.  Again,  ornament  intended  to  be  placed 
near  the  eye  must  be  treated  with  a dilferent 
manipulation  to  that  destined  for  heights  con- 
siderably  above  it.  The  greater  the  height  the 
lewer  the  hues,  which,  consequently,  must  bo 
correspondingly  bolder. 

Mr.  Colling  accuses  the  modem  carver  of 
doing  too  much  to  his  work,— of  not  being  able  to 
see  when  it  is  finished.  Every  object  is  executed 
With  so  much  complication  of  light  and  shade 
produced  by  so  mauy  lines,  that  by  the  time  it 

SSTal  breadth 

ot  etiect  are  lost,  aud  occasion  is  gi7en  for  the 

rJti  ^ aempleted.  This  is,  doubt- 

less, true  ol  stone  carvings  destined  for  heights  ■ 
but  u-ood-carvers  nia7,  uotwithslanding  the 
stricture,  rejoice  that  the  empire  of  cheum- 
stances  IB  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  practice 

Manner  sm  is  much  a matter  of  eye-sinht  A 
short  strong  sight  loads  to  the  pi-oduc°tion  of 
work  of  exquisite  delicacy;  a longer  range  of 
vision  naturally  tends  to  the  execution  of  work 
bettei  calculated  lor  distances.  This  disagree 
meat  between  the  execution  of  the  carving^ and 
the  position  irom  which  it  is  to  be  viewed  is 
sometimes  the  oonsequonoo  of  errors  in  iudg. 

M "‘“‘rawberry-leavfs 
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should  be  adopted  for  medium  heights,  and 
minute  foliage,  like  that  of  the  “ day’s-eye,”  the 
violet,  “ the  lippes  of  cowes,”  clover,  or  the 
golden  dew-goblet  wo  call  buttercup,  used  for 
eye-lines. 

If  we  might  reduce  form  as  analytical  chemists 
reduce  organic  substances,  we  might  say  it  con- 
sisted  of  but  two  lines  in  various  combination, 
the  one  straight,  the  other  curved;  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  go  as  far  as 
Mr.  Colling  goes,  when  he  says  that  all  curved 
and  straight  lines,  of  whatever  kind,  are  based 
upon  the  geometrical  forms  of  tho  triangle,  the 
square,  the  pentagon,  and  the  circle,  with  their 
compounds.  These  geometric  forms  pervade 
nature  as  well  as  art.  The  circle,  as  he  notes,  ! 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  sun  aud  the  moon,  as  ^ 
well  as  in  the  iris  of  tho  eye  and  in  tho  daisy  ' 
and  sunflower;  concentric  circles  in  the  onion 
■ and  in  sections  of  the  wood  of  trees ; the  square 
in  the  stems  of  plants  and  iu  the  ciystals  of 
minerals  ; the  pentagon  in  the  starfish  ; and  the 
hexagon  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee  and  cells  of 
other  insects.  The  triangle  is  rarer  in  natural 
forms,  if  we  except  the  outline  of  hills.  Mr.  Col- 
lings  can  only  point  to  the  common  sedge  as  an 
example  of  its  occurrence ; a cross  section  of  a 
Brazilian  nut  would,  however,  furnish  another  in- 
stance. Those  few  forms,  with  their  subtle  com- 
pounds and  combinations,  are  the  groundwork 
of  geometric  ornamentation  ; when  dividing  wall  ■ 
surfaces  into  parts,  we  know  them  as  diaper-  ! 
work  ; when  repeated  in  a continuous  direction,  i 
we  call  the  pattern  so  produced  a border;  and  I 
when  concentrated  in  a single  figure,  wo  use  the  ^ 
technical  appellation,  centre.  There  are  in  a ' 
building  objects  to  be  ornamented  which  cannot 
be  grouped  under  either  of  these  heads,  and 
which  therefore  call  for  especial  treatment. 
Wall  surfaces  may  be  covered  with  diapers; 
margins,  mouldings,  string-courses,  cornices, 
and  friezes  can  he  ornamented  with  adaptations 
of  borders;  bosses,  corbels,  and  keystones  may 
be  treated  as  varieties  of  centres ; but  spandrels, 
panels,  capitals,  finiale,  crockets,  brackets,  and 
stall-elbows  call  for  further  skill  in  design 
These  are  objects  to  which  foliage  can  be  grace- 
fully applied.  That  they  should  always  be  copies 
of  ancient  examples  would  be  disastrous;  but 
that  they  should  be  always  devised  ou  recognised 
principles  is  highly  desirable.  Mr.  Colling  ren- 
ders  students  of  ornamentation  a service  when 
ho  does  so  much  to  elucidate  these  principles. 
For  the  skeleton  form  ou  which  to  arrange  the 
ornament  of  a spandrel  he  recommends  three  ob- 
vious lines  issuing  from  the  centre  and  running 
to  the  points  of  the  triangle ; and  in  a similar 
manner  he  indicates  certain  bases  for  the  other 
objects  mentioned,  deeming  success  in  compo- 
sition to  depend  upon  the  design  following  such 
leadmg  lines.  Mr.  Colling  urges  that  there  are 
two  great  priuciples  in  nature,— regularity  and 

^regularity,— which  should  bevigilantly  observed 

in  art.  Kegularity  pleases  the  eye  by  conveying 
a certainty  that  necessary  conditions  are  ful- 
filled ; whilst  irregularity  affords  a medium  for 
the  representation  of  freedom,  vigour,  and 
bountifulness.  A substratum  of  regularity  must 
be  obvious  in  a design,  or  an  unmeaning  con- 
fusion would  bo  the  result.  He  quotes  a remark 
made  by  Professor  Kerr,  to  the  effect  that 
“regularity  in  nature  was  carried  out  with,  one 
might  almost  say,  invariable  irregularity ; and 
lu  foliage  there  were  two  principles  in  constant 
operation,  ono  being  the  regularity  with  which 
every  object  had  been  designed,  the  other  the 
irregularity  with  which  it  was  developed.”  This 
is  the  pith  of  Mr.  Colling’s  teaching.  Base  a de- 
sign upon  regular  principles,  as  Nature  bases  her 
operations  upon  inviolable  rales;  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  it  bring  as  much  skill  and  fancy 
to  bear  as  you  have  at  command.  In  his  own 
designs  he  makes  a few  departures  from  the  first 
of  these  rules  by  placing  the  buds  of  one  plant 
upon  the  same  stem  as  the  leaves  of  another  • 
but  he  defends  this  eccentricity  on  tho  score  of 


on  a ducal  coronel  arrproportSif  eccentricity  on  tho  score  of 

not  be  so  ou  the  fiuial  of  a /nt  “ N ^ hundreds  of  designs  and 

Nor  we  ex-  sketches  from  nature  it  would,  however,  be 


pect,  could  Mr.  Colling  point  out  t'he\rnd'of 

fiesi^us  eflcctive,  representing  a snail  upon  the 
lohago  of  a stone  crocket.  Common  sense  re- 
quires  that  minute  objects  should  be  reserved  for 
near  inspections,  and  larger  forma  used  for  dis- 
tances. Magnifying  small  objects  for  tho  pur- 
pose  of  rendering  them  visible  from  afar,  is  but 
a lame  expedient  when  all  creation  lies  before 
us.  Such  tohage  as  that  of  the  viue,  the  chest- 
nut,  the  sycamore,  or  of  such  large-leaved  plants 
as  the  coltsfoot,  should  bo  reserved  for  elevations 
aud  distances,  while  more  mediura-sized  leaves 


curious  to  find  no  eccentricities.’  Wo  may  here 
mention  that  the  illustrations  are  made  from 
drawings  on  zinc  by  the  author  and  his  assistant 
Mr.  Davis;  and  that,  in  addition  to  some  five 
hundred  representing  foliage,  there  are  many 
scores  of  borders  taken  from  Assyrian,  Egyptian 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek,  Roman,  and  other 
examples,  as  well  as  some  hundred  and  fifty 
woodcuts  in  the  text. 

F orra  has  a poetical  speech.  This  is  symbolism. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Collinr^’s 
book  is  his  reading  of  tlie  symbolism  upon°  a 
, mummy  case.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  who 


is  no  Egyptologist,  the  ornamout  in  question 
appears  but  eight  i-ows  of  formal  patterns,  some 
of  which  resemble  arrays  of  quills,  others  littlo 
quadrangles  of  colour  placed  iu  contrasted  blocks  • 
and  another,  groups  of  balls,  alteruating  with 
tufts  of  plumage  or  foliage  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  interpreter.  Properly  read,  it  is 
almost  a confession  of  faith.  The  rows  of  quills 
ara  tho  closed  bads  of  tho  lotas,  tho  sacred  lily 
of  tho  Egyptians,  appearing  through  the  water 
(expressed  by  wavy  lines),  aud  tho  balls  and 
plumage  are  the  expanded  flower,  significant  of 
the  -waters  having  subsided.  As  tho  plentiful 
appearance  of  the  lotus  denoted  a renewal  of 
vegetable  life  with  an  abundant  harvest,  a 
representation  of  the  sacred  flower  could  be 
ooked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  a new  life  in  a 
land  Ol  plenty.  Our  Medieval  forefathers  were 
I great  symbolists,  as  in  fact  is  every  nation  with 
whom  literary  acquirements  are  not  cultivated. 
It,  as  it  IS  said,  pictures  are  the  books  of  the 
simple,  signs  aud  symbols  are  their  first  lesson 
m reading.  Mr.  Colling  gives  a few  designs  in 
which  a symbolic  meaning  is  couched,  such  as 
groups  of  foliage  illustrative  of  the  parables  of 
the  lilies  of  tho  field,  the  wheat  aud  the  tares 
and  the  good  and  the  bad  tree  ; and  he  repeats 
the  remark  that  another  branch  of  symbolism, 
heraldry,  might  be  more  used  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day  as  a decorative  feature.  In  “ye 
olden  time  ” a noble  or  gentleman  as  surely 
placed  bis  coat  of  arms,  or  crest,  over  his  entrance 
gateway  or  portal,  as  a tradesman  now  places 
his  name  above  his  shop-door ; but  this  distinctive 
custom  has  fallen  into  abeyance  as  far  as  “ town 
^ houses  ” are  concerned,  the  lion  at  Charing. 

; Cross  (we  hope  not  doomed)  being  about  the  last 
of  his  species. 

The  artist,  the  sculptor,  the  decorator,  and  the 
manufacturer,  have  all  been  considered  in  the 
selections  of  foliage  given  ; nor  has  the  taste  of 
the  antiquary  been  overlooked.  Thus,  iu  a chap- 
ter on  the  acanthus-leaf,  the  student  is  directed 
to  look  beyond  the  Greeks  to  that  Lydian  nation, 
the  Etruscans,  who  emigrated  from  Asia  Minor 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  B.C.,  as  the  pro- 
bable importers  of  the  crude  form  of  this  leaf. 
The  author  has  looked  through  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  in  vain  for  it,  although  finding  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  palm,  a tree  fern,  the  fir,  the  lily,  and  a 
grass-like  plant  he  takes  for  millet;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  affinity  it  boars  to  the  outline 
of  the  thistle,  tho  common  holly,  tho  endive,  and 
sea-holly,  is  equal  to  the  resemblance  it  has  to 
the  common  acanthus,  he  comes  to  tho  conclu- 
sion that  the  Greeks  did  not  copy  any  ono  leaf, 
but  aimed  at  the  production  of  a perfect  one,  just 
as  in  tho  human  form  they  culled  one  beauty  from 
one  specimen  and  others  from  further  examples, 
till  they  succeeded  in  tho  realization  of  love- 
liness beyond  that  fouud  iu  any  one  individual. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  he  concludes,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  decorative  foliage  can  ever 
be  lifted  out  of  its  present  degraded  position. 
Ho  traces  the  old  art-currents  'with  much  dis- 
crimination, showing  how,  on  tho  division  of  tho 
great  Roman  Empire,  Byzantium  appears  to 
have  been  full  of  Greek  sympathies,  and  conse- 
quently retained  tho  peculiarly  sharp  and  spiky- 
lobed  acanthus  of  the  Greeks,  while  Roman  art 
rounded  the  edges  and  lobes  till  it  assumed  a 
softened  character.  Norman  art  being  tinged 
•with  Byzantine  rather  than  Roman  influences, 
the  type  of  classic  feeling  rudely  lingering  in  it 
is  accounted  for.  But  the  purely  Greek  acanthus 
has  its  varieties.  A stele,  at  Athens,  apparently 
of  early  workmanship,  shows  comparatively  but 
little  of  the  vigorous  life  aud  sh-irp  and  pointed 
outlines  of  the  foliage  on  tho  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  Neither  of  those,  however,  possesses 
more  resemblance  to  the  natural  leaf  than  the 
other,  leaving  us  free  to  behove  that  it  was 
the  family  of  sharp  prickly-lobed  foliage  that 
was  conventionalised,  rather  than  any  individual 
of  it. 

Though  flowers  were  freely  used  by  English 
Mediasval  artists,  we  have  bub  few  examples  of 
fruit  as  ornament.  The  llenaisaauce,  indeed, 
was  profuse  in  its  use  of  festoons  and  masses  of 
fruit;  but  English  Medimval  art,  like  our  climate, 
was  more  chary  of  it.  The  horse-cliestnut,  when 
bursting,  is  supposed  bo  have  suggested  the  ball 
flower  of  the  Decorated  period  ; as  the  pea-pod, 
split  aud  twisted,  showing  the  peas  within,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  twisted 
riband  aud  bead  ornament.  If  we  except  these, 
with  the  beiTies  of  the  thorn,  maple  seeds,  acorns, 
and  nuts,  the  grape  is  the  only  fruit  that  is  at  all 
common.  But  Mr.  Colling  shows  many  speci- 
mens of  fruit  possessing  singularly  geometric  con- 
figurations, such  as  tho  fruit  of  the  spindle-tree 
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the  thorn-apple,  tho  star  aniseed,  and  the  seed 
of  the  melloii,  which  look  invitingly  suggestive 
to  designers.  If  it  is  only  for  showing  ns  the 
collection  it  has  taken  him  years  to  make,  he 
must  be  considered  a promoter  of  the  interests 
of  the  particular  branch  of  art  he  has  chosen 
for  his  investigations.  But  our  author  has  done 
more  than  this.  If  he  has  not  quite  accom- 
plished the  task  he  proposed  to  himself,  of  laying 
down  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
art-workman,  he  has  removed  a great  many 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way,  and  widened 
and  lighted  the  road. 


SIR  C.  EASTLAKE,  P.R.A.,  AND 
MR.  GIBSON,  R.A. 

On  Thujsd.iy  evening,  the  15th  inst..  Professor 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  commenced  bis  annual  course 
of  lectures  on  sculpture,  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Before  proceeding  with  his  subject,  he  made  the 
following  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  losses  the  Academy  has  so  recently  sus- 
tained : — 

“ It  is  nob  our  custom  here  to  make  auy  special 
reference  to  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  com-se 
of  time  in  the  list  of  those  who,  as  members  of 
tho  Royal  Academy,  have  gained  the  higher 
honours  in  our  profession.  Some  reason  may  be 
found  for  this,  first,  in  the  English  dislike  of 
demonstration,  or  to  any  public  exhibition  of 
sentiment  j and  next,  in  the  difficulties  which 
might  occasionally  attend  such  notices  coming 
from  contempoi’aries.  The  comments  on  the 
merits  of  a departed  member  might  fall  into  the 
category  of  a mere  ceremony,  or  degenerate  into 
common-place,  and  partake  of  the  too  general 
flatness  of  the  6loge  got  up  ‘ to  order.’ 

But  there  may  be  occasions  when  this  general, 
if  safe,  rule  may  be  departed  from  ; and  it  seems 
but  consistent,  as  well  as  respectful  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  been  taken  from 
among  us,  to  make  some  allusion  at  this,  the 
first  time  of  my  addressing  tho  students  this 
session,  to  the  great  loss  the  Academy  has  so 
recently  sustained  by  the  death,  first,  of  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  who  for  so  long  a period,  and 
03  greatly  to  his  own  honour  and  onr  advantage, 
held  the  distinguished  office  of  President  of  this 
Institution  j and  then,  scarcely  one  short  month 
afterwards,  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  also  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

I do  not  make  this  reference  with  any  inten- 
tion of  entering  upon  a review  of  their  merits 
as  artists,  even  if  I could  presume  to  think 
myself  qualified  to  undertake  so  difficult  and  so 
invidious  a task.  They  have  been  amongst  ns 
too  recently  for  this  to  bo  necessary.  Their 
works  are  well  known  to  you;  and  their  position 
in  the  republic  of  art,  and  the  places  they 
•are  ultimately  to  occupy  as  artists  w’ho  have  left 
their  mark  on  their  age,  cannot  be  safely  esta- 
blished by  contemporary  opinion.  It  is  when 
the  infinence  of  intimate  personal  impressions 
and  associations  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
when  the  judgment  can  act  unbiassed  by  the 
feelings,  that  the  just  measure  of  future  fame 
and  honour  can  be  awarded  to  any  who,  it  may 
be  thought,  have  special  claims  to  a more  than 
passing  remembrance.  Thus  must  it  be  with 
respect  to  those  members  of  our  body,  who,  we 
believe, — and  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  this, — 
deserve  to  be  remembered  in  our  annals  as 
having  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  make 
the  character  of  the  English  artist  both  known 
and  respected. 

Personally,  I refer  to  the  subjects  of  these 
i-emarks  with  great  yet  mournful  interest;  for 
my  acquaintance  with  both  was  of  nearly  forty- 
five  years’  standing.  When,  a very  young  man, 
scarcely  out  of  roy  boyhood,  I went  to  Italy,  I 
found  Eastlake  and  Gibson,  both  considerably 
my  seniors,  settled  in  Rome ; not  simply  as 
students,  but  even  at  that  time  exercising  their 
respective  professions  as  establibhed  artists ; and 
I shall  always  remember  their  kindness  to  me 
when  I was,  as  it  were,  a stranger  and  unknown, 
and  when  such  notice  was  of  no  little  value. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  recognised  by  all 
qualified  judges  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  members  of  the  profession  of  art. 
He  was  a scholar,  and  a linguist.  He  spoke 
French,  Italian,  and  German  with  fluency ; and 
his  literary  taste  was  regulated  and  refined  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  ancient 
and  modem.  This  was  shown  both  in  his 
writings  and  in  the  elaborate  finish  of  bis  public 
speeches  and  addresses,  which  always  bore 
evidence  of  a cultivated  mind,  of  patient  care  and 


reflection,  and  the  most  scmpulous  regard  to 
exactness  of  expression.  His  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  own  art,  and  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  practice,  in  all  ages,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy 
authorities  in  all  those  subjects  on  which  his 
extensive  and  varied  information  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  T^ou,  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  have  often  listened  in  this  place 
to  tho  useful  and,  I will  add,  elegant  addresses 
onr  late  president  was  in  tho  habit  of  delivering 
on  those  occasions  wbenj  as  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  the  highest  official  of  the  Academy  is 
expected  to  offer  his  remarks  upon  your  works, 
and  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
advice  upon  the  various  branches  of  your  study. 
You  must  remember  that,  whatever  special  topic 
the  president  selected  for  the  particular  occ^ion, 
every  sentence  of  his  address  contained  matter 
worthy  of  your  deepest  attention,  and  abonnded 
with  practical  information  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  All  present  felt  that  nothing  was  advanced 
that  was  not  the  result  of  most  mature  consi- 
deration, a profound  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  art,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  technical 
details ; while,  at  the  same  time,  all  was  clothed 
in  the  most  clear  and  scrupulously  correct  lan- 
guage. Of  his  private  character  this  is  hardly 
the  time  or  place  to  speak ; but  as  the  chief 
object  in  introducing  the  subject  at  all  is  in  the 
way  of  example  to  the  rising  generation  of 
artists,  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  our  late  presi- 
dent combined  with  the  high  attainments  already 
noticed,  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  manners 
which  constitute  the  character  of  a gentleman. 
In  this  respect,  also,  his  was  an  example  that  all 
may  endeavour  to  imitate ; and  I cannot  do 
otherwise  than  impress  upon  those  who  mean  to 
adopt  art  as  a life  occupation,  to  remember  how 
compatible  these  valuable  and  conciliatory,  if 
secondary,  qualities  are  with  the  most  devoted 
love  for,  and  successful  practice  of,  art.  By 
his  extensive  acquirements,  by  the  knowledge 
-ho  was  known  to  possess,  both  literary  and 
technical  of  art,  and  by  his  honourable  and 
upright  conduct  and  generally  courteous  man- 
ner, the  late  president  dignified  the  office  to 
which  his  brother  academicians  had  raised  him. 
And  let  me  add  that,  while  his  oolloagnes  in  the 
Royal  Academy  entertain  a grateful  sense  of  his 
services  during  the  time  he  occupied  their  chair, 
in  maintaining  the  rights  and  independence  of 
the  Academy,  and  in  his  care  for  the  well-being 
of  art,  artists  in  general  must  equally  have  felt 
that  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  they  had  a public 
and  acknowledged  representative  who  worthily 
npheld  the  social  character  of  the  profession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  Mr.  Gibson,  gentlemen,  you  have  an  ex- 
ample of  what  any  young  student  may  accom- 
plish by  energy,  patient  industry,  and  entire 
devotion  to  his  art.  Of  extremely  humbleorigin; 
without  any  of  the  advantages  of  education,  such 
as  distinguished  the  last  subject  of  my  remarks ; 
and  for  many  years  almost  without  means,  this 
artist  was  truly  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  ; 
and  he  raised  himself  entirely  by  his  own  efforts 
and  talent  to  a deservedly  eminent  position.  As 
soon  as  he  could,  but  not  till  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Italy,  yearning  to  see 
the  originals  of  the  great  works  in  his  art  which 
were  preserved  in  Rome ; and  also  because  ho 
could  there  live  and  pursue  his  art,  not  only  at  a 
less  expense  than  in  England,  but  with  infinitely 
greater  facilities  of  study.  Ho  continued  to  re- 
side there  for  above  forty-fiveyears,  as  a congenial 
soil  for  his  object  in  life,  only  occasionally  and 
rarely  visiting  England.  He  found  himself 
breathing,  in  Rome,  what  some  writer  has  hap- 
pily called  an.  “ atmosphere  of  art.”  There  he 
could  hear  art  talked  of  as  the  most  general 
subject  of  interest ; there  he  could  mix  freely 
and  intimately  with  the  artists  of  all  nations ; 
while  in  the  galleries  and  museums  of  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Naples,  he  could  contemplate  at 
his  ease  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  schools 
in  which  the  art  to  which  he  was  devoted  had  been 
practised.  His  happiness  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
study  of  these  the  great  works  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture ; and  it  may  almost  be  said,  without  exaggera- 
tion, these  were  the  objects  of  bis  idolatry.  This 
exclusive  devotion  to  ancient  examples  it  has  been 
thought  had  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages ; inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  led 
Gibson  to  a somewhat  too  servile  adhesion  to 
merely  classical  subjects  for  the  sake  of  their 
form  in  art.  His  efforts  were  directed,  perhaps 
too  exclusively,  to  imitate  the  productions  of  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  catch  from 
them  the  inspiration  of  the  Beautiful,  and  to 
carry  its  spirit  into  original  invention.  Want- 


ing that  comprehensive  largeness  of  mind  which 
a more  general  education  both  in  literature  and 
the  principles  of  esthetics  might  have  given  him, 
ho  was  content  to  think  that  the  mere  correct- 
ness and  technical  beauty  of  art-representation 
fulfilled  all  necessary  requirements.  Thus,  for 
the  most  part,  he  confined  himself  to  repeating 
the  traditions  of  a bygone  age,  accepted  at 
second  hand,  rarely  exercising  his  art  upon  sub- 
jects that  could  engage  modern  sympathies. 

That  his  works  were  carefully  studied,  and 
exhibit  a full  knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  the  human  form,  every  one  must 
admit  who  has  examined  this  artist’s  productions 
with  the  attention  they  deserve.  Students  will 
do  well  to  recognise  here  an  example  they  may 
follow  with  advantage ; and,  as  they  aspire  to 
take  in  due  time  an  honourable  position  as 
artists,  let  them,  as  one  of  the  surest  means 
towards  that  end,  imitate  tho  earnest,  untiring 
industiy  which  characterized  the  life  of  this 
eminent  sculptor. 

Mr.  Gibson  gained,  deservedly,  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  all  persons,  of  all  ranks  and 
of  all  nations,  who  professed  an  interest  in  art. 
All  who  visited  his  studio, — and  no  one  who 
visited  Rome  omitted  to  do  so, — felt  that  they 
were  only  paying  well-merited  homage  to  the 
veteran  English  sculptor  who  had  attained,  by 
bis  own  energy  and  talent,  a position  of  high 
distinction. 

It  may  be  recorded  here  that  he,  like  East- 
lake  and  Mulready,  received  the  honourable 
decorations  of  foreign  courts,  and  his  statue  has 
been  placed  among  the  worthies  in  art  whom 
the  King  of  Bavaria  has  selected  for  this  high 
compliment. 

Wo,  gentlemen,  may,  and  do  feel  gratified 
that,  while  the  success  of  Gibson  conferred  so 
much  honour  upon  himself  and  his  country,  we, 
the  members  and  students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
can  proudly  count  him  amongst  those  who  have 
done  credit  to  this  Institution  — our  ‘Alma 
Mater ' — of  which  he  was  for  above  thirty  years 
so  worthy  a member. 

May  such  memories  incite  a noble  ardour  in 
those  who  are  now  beginning  their  career  as 
artists;  and  may  you,  the  students  whom  I now 
have  the  pleasure  to  address,  while  aiming  your- 
selves,—at  least  I will  hope  so,— to  deserve  the 
honours  these  eminent  men  achieved,  reflect 
upon  the  means  they  employed  for  acquiring 
their  distinction, — and,  as  far  as  your  oppor- 
tunities enable  you,  go  and  do  likewise.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Shrewsbury.  — The  Shrewsbury  Operative 
House  Painters’  Association  have  sent  in  an 
appeal  to  their  employers  for  an  advance  of -id. 
per  day  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
privilege  of  leaving  work  at  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  They  make  this  appeal, 
they  state,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  high 
price  of  provisions,  asserting  also  that  the  pre- 
sent average  rate  of  wages  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  other  towns. 

Newcastle. — At  a large  meeting  of  the  joiners 
and  carpenters  of  Newcastle,  it  baa  been  resolved 
to  issue  circulars  to  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  to  see  whether  a 
demand  should  be  made  for  an  increase  of  their 
wages  from  25s.  to  288.  or  30s.  a week,  and  also, 
when  the  notice  for  the  advance  should  be 
given. 

Edinburgh. — The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  of  Employers  in  the  Building  Trades 
of  Edinburgh  and  vicinity  has  been  held.  A 
large  and  influential  number  of  its  members  were 
present.  Deputations  from  the  associations  of 
Stirling  and  Dundee,  and  visitors  from  other 
districts,  were  also  present.  The  various  local 
associations  in  Scotland  have  joined  with  similar 
associations  in  England  in  forming  a general 
Builders’  Association.  The  secretary  of  the 
General  Association  gave  a report  of  progress 
at  head-quarters  in  Birmingham  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  intimated  that  the  trade  circular  or 
newspaper,  which  the  Association  agreed  to 
publish,  would  be  ready  for  its  first  issue  early 
in  March.  Dean  of  Guild  Shennan,  president  of 
the  Edinborgh  society,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  A.  Forbes,  vice-president,  officiated  as 
croupier.  The  evening  was  spent  in  a har- 
monious manner. 

Sheffield. — The  threatened  strike  of  the  Shef- 
field file  grinders  is  assuming  a more  serious 
aspect.  Two  or  three  other  trades  unions  in 
the  town  have  determined  to  support  the 
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grinders,  who  themselves  annonnco  that  they 
have  enough  of  money  in  hand  to  support  them 
for  four  or  five  months.  The  masters  have  anb- 
gcnbed  a fund  of  5,000Z.,  and  are  determined  to 
resort  to  a lock-out  if  necessary. 

^Hull. — A strike  amongst  the  operative  en- 
gineers  of  Hull  is  anticipated.  They  have  do- 
manded  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day,  which  their 
employers  are  unwilling  to  concede. 

Stockton,  Middleshorough,  ^c.  — The  men  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  shipbuilding  trade  at  these 
places,  are  at  present  on  strike  for  the  “ nine 
hours  movement.”  There  are  from  500  to  600 
hands  out  at  Stockton,  and  the  blacksmiths  and 
ioiners  were  to  come  out.  The  employers  at  all 
:he  yards  threatened  a general  lock-out  in  the 
Jvent  of  the  men  failing  to  accede  to  their  pro- 
posals made  in  notices  posted  in  the  several 
rards,  so  that  the  number  of  men  out  was  nearly 
loubled.  The  blast  - furnace  men  at  Messrs. 
Bolckow  & Vaughan’s  Branch  Iron  Works, 
aiddlesborough,  have  asked  for  an  advance  of 
JO  per  cent,  in  their  wages.  It  is  stated  that 
/he  masters  are  unwilling  to  accede  to  this 
lemand,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  an  ironmasters’ 
neeting,  held  at  Middleshorough,  was  to  con- 
lider  this  matter.  The  plasterers  of  Stockton 
lave  left  off  work,  in  consequence  of  the  masters 
■efusing  to  advance  their  wages  6d.  per  day. 
3ome  of  the  workmen  have  resumed  work  at  the 
tld  price. 

6louccster.~ThQ  Gloucester  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers’  Society  has  had  its 
innual  dinner.  Including  members  from  Chel- 
enham,  there  were  nearly  a hundred  present, 
ilr.  Clay,  the  secretary,  presided  j Mr.  G.  Wil- 
iraham  was  the  vice-chairman.  The  chairman 
aid,  in  1851  the  engineers',  machinists’,  mill- 
rrights’,  smiths’,  and  patternmakers’  societies 
.malgamated,  and  established  branches  through- 
'Ut  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  to 
ho  number  of  287.  In  Australia  there  were  six 
ranches ; in  New  Zealand  one ; in  Queensland, 
ne ; in  Canada,  four ; in  Malta,  one ; in  the 
Inited  States,  seven  j and  in  France,  one.  Since 
hen  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  had  given 
,9471,  to  trades  not  connected  with  the  society ; 
ad  paid  265,7751.  to  members  out  of  work; 
01,3421.  to  sick  members;  29,7131.  for  funeral 
loney,  &c. ; and  5,5801,  to  members  in  distress, 
esidcs  this,  the  society  had  given  10,6001.  to 
lembors  unable  to  follow  their  employment 
om  accident,  and  21,7511.  as  superannuation  to 
lembers  who  had  been  in  the  society  eighteen 
Sara.  The  funds  in  hand  in  September,  1865, 
mounted  to  106,6871.  3s.,  and  the  number  of 
lembers  was  31,078. 

Manchester. — The  moulders’  workmen  are  still 
at,  demanding  the  advance  of  2s,  per  week, 
hich  means  making  36b.  per  week  the  minimum, 
ome  of  the  foundries  have  ceased  working,  and 
Shers  are  being  worked  by  new  hands  at  the 
id  rates.  The  Masters’  Defence  Association  is 
Bing  formed,  the  fundamental  rule  of  which  is 
lutual  engagement  not  to  give  employment  to 
len  who  have  turned  out  from  other  shops  on 
irike. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  SUBWAYS. 

I HAVE  read  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  last  week,  at  the  Society 
r Arts,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper  on 
le  Gas  Supply  of  Paris,  and  beg  to  endorse  the 
imarks  made  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  reference  to 
le  question  of  laying  gas-mains  in  subways. 
'The  subways  of  Nottingham  having  been 
duded  to,  I will  give  some  information  as  to 
leir  construction,  extent,  and  use  j and  as  the 
[irporation  of  this  borough  have  for  some  time 
iven  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  their 
cperiencc  may  have  some  little  value. 

' The  first  subways  formed  were  in  Tictoria- 
reet  and  Queen-street,  and  have  an  aggregate 
ngth  of  about  550  ft.  These  new  streets  were 
iade  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  being  the 
Irst  of  a series  of  extensive  town  improvements, 
e corporation  were  desirous  of  introducing  the 
bst  means  of  preventing  the  constant  breaking 

0 of  the  surfaces  of  the  public  streets  for  drain- 
■;e,  gas,  water,  and  other  services. 

:The  subway  is  10  ft.  wide  and  7 ft.  high,  and 
iis  completed  three  years  ago,  and  therein  were 
lid  the  sewers  and  branch  drains,  and  the  gas 

1 d water  mains  and  services.  The  subway  is 
1)11  ventilated,  no  escape  of  gas  or  water  has  to 
f knowledge  taken  place,  though  the  interior 
8 been  constantly  visited  and  worked  in  by  the 
nn  employed  by  the  corporation  and  gas  and 
ater  companies  for  branch  drains  and  service- 
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pipes.  I have  never  observed  a safety-lamp 
used,  or  heard  of  its  necessity ; and  I have  seen 
gas  service  connexions  made  with  an  open  light, 
even  with  a gas-light  obtained  direct  from  the 
main,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  branch 
in  course  of  being  attached.  Hitherto  the  work- 
men alluded  to  have  had  at  all  times  free  access 
to  the  subway. 

The  second  subway  was  made  under  Lister- 
gate,  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Netting- 
ham,  after  the  same  had  been  widened  and 
improved  at  an  enormous  cost  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing traffic.  This  subway  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  first,  but  with  improved  details  as 
to  ventilation,  access,'and  internal  convenience  ; 
and  therein  the  main  sewer  of  that  part  of  the 
town  is  built  with  service  connexions,  and  also 
the  telegraph  wires  are  therein  fixed.  For  some 
reason  the  gas  and  water  companies  have  de- 
clined to  use  it,  and  have,  instead,  deliberately 
ripped  up  the  street  with  four  trenches  for  two 
lines  (each)  of  gas  and  water  mains. 

The  corporation  (as  stated  by  a correspondent 
of  yours  last  week)  are  highly  annoyed,  but, 
notwithstanding,  have  decided  to  construct  a 
similar  snbway  under  a third  street  improve- 
ment, now  in  progress. 

_The  advantage  of  subways  (if  safe  for  gas- 
pipes)  is  universally  admitted,  and  their  most 
earnest  opponents  have  failed  to  show  any  case 
against  them  for  water,  telegraph,  and  similar 
purposes  {vide  Minutes  of  the  Select  Committee, 
June,  1864)  ; but  in  respect  of  gas-mains,  there 
undoubtedly  is  possible  danger  (as  in  every  place 
to  which  gas  is  conducted),  unless  sufficient 
means  of  ventilation  are  provided,  and  the  best 
modes  employed  in  making  and  continuing  the 
joints  of  mains  and  service-pipes. 

I entirely  believe  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hawksley,  that  in  a well-managed  company  the 
escape  from  the  main  is  very  slight  indeed  (say 
from  2i  per  cent,  to  5 per  cent.),  but  I venture 
to  contend  that  in  a well-regiilated  subway, 
escape  from  the  mains,  to  become  dangerous, 
need  not  take  place  at  all,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Istly.  That  they  are  not  subjected  to 
the  perpetual  vibration  caused  by  street  traffic 
(in  a snbway  there  is  no  vibration) . 2ndly.  That 
they  are  not  constantly  disturbed  by  excavations 
aronnd  and  under  them  for  services  and  drain- 
age operations.  3rdly.  That  they  are  under  re- 
gidar  inspection,  and  the  joints  can  be  recaulked 
when  necessary,  or  bitumenized  or  varnished 
from  time  to  time.  4thly.  That  oxidation  would 
be  less  rapid.  Furthermore,  if  an  insidious  escape 
of  gas  happened,  an  ordinary  ventilation  would 
prevent  serious  consequences. 

The  wrought-iron  services  are  the  greatest 
promoters  of  leakage  5 and  during  a daily  ex- 
perience  of  underground  works  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  I have  scarcely  ever  found  a perfect 
service-pipe  which  was  not  now,  or  nearly  so. 
The  lime  of  the  pavement  concrete  and  the 
damp  of  the  soil  destroy  the  pipe,  and  the  traffic 
loosens  the  joints. 

Now,  this  may  be  prevented  by  using  lead 
services  ; but  in  a subway  the  destructive  influ- 
ences mentioned  would  not  operate  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  with  wrought-iron,  and 
renewal  would  be  readily  accomplished. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  under  the  present 
system  escaped  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and 
that  soil  forms  the  best  cushion  on  which  to  lay 
the  pipes.  If  this  be  the  opinion  of  gas  com- 
panies, the  subway  plan  offers  no  impediment,  as 
on  the  side  of  the  subway  intended  for  gas- 
mains,  the  same  may  bo  imbedded  to  any 
required  extent ; in  fact,  this  is  already  the 
case  in  Covent  Garden  subway. 

Leakage  by  endosmose  action  has  been  ad- 
vanced, but  if  gas  companies  prove  all  their 
pipes,  as  they  profess  to  do,  the  pressure  employed 
in  gas-mains  will  be  altogether  insensible. 

It  is  true  if  a largo  pipe  be  accidentally  broken 
the  same  damage  might  arise  as  if  the  casualty 
occurred  in  a street  or  any  other  place,  but  if 
large  operations  were  in  progress  in  the  subway, 
corresponding  precautions  would  (and  could 
most  easily)  be  taken  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
accident;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  in  a large  system  of  subways  the  control 
and  management  thereof  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a single  and  responsible  authority. 

It  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  corporations  and 
other  bodies  having  the  charge  of  the  highways 
and  streets  of  large  towns,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  their  constant  ravishment ; and  if  the 
subways  now  proposed  will  effect  this  object 
without  detriment  to  the  companies,  they  ought 
to  bo  compelled  by  the  Legislature  to  adopt  them; 

, and  I think  it  rather  exhibits  a want  of  fairness 
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and  public  spirit  for  the  gas  and  water  companies 
combinedly  to  oppose  them  (the  latter  company 
without  a shadow  of  pretence)  without  giving 
those  trials  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
the  Nottingham  Corporation  have  so  generously 
and  earnestly  offered. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  so-called 
subways  in  Paris  are  simply  sewers  above  the 
water-level,  in  which  the  gas  and  water  mains 
are  fixed,  and  not  subways  proper,  as  those  in 
England.  M.  0.  Tarboti'ox,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Corporation  Surveyor. 


THE  CHUECH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
GLOUCESTER. 

The  south  door  or  principal  entrance  to  this 
church  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with  zigzag  mould- 
ings, and,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  when  other  work  of  the  same  period  has 
been  removed.  The  semicircular  space  between 
the  arch  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  beneath,  had 
long  been  covered  by  the  plaster  and  whitewash 
of  the  last  century.  On  clearing  away  this,  a 
slight  recess  in  the  form  of  a stilted  arch,  con- 
taining a figure  of  an  A^us  Dei  in  a standing 
posture,  and  sculptured  in  low  relief,  was  dis- 
covered in  a good  state  of  preservation.  On  either 
side  of  the  recess  foliage  scroll-work  was  carved. 
The  head  of  the  lamb  is  surrounded  by  a nimbus 
bearing  a cross.  The  staff  of  the  banner  is  also 
surmounted  by  a cross,  beneath  which  is  a 
dimunitive  flag,  in  the  form  of  a quarter-circle, 
with  an  indented  edge.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
design,  the  staff  is  placed  perpendicularly  by  the 
side  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  supported 
obliquely  by  the  left  forefoot,  which  holds  an 
appendage  placed  beneath  the  breast,  and  re- 
sembling a Norman  shield,  on  which  are  slightly 
incised  the  outlines  of  some  leaves,  possibly  in- 
tended for  those  of  the  olive,  and  emblematical 
of  peace,  joy,  and  comfort. 


THE  MONKS’  CHAPEL,  NORWICH. 

The  Monks’  Chapel,  oft'  Elm-hill,  is  the  most 
recent  building  of  importance  which  has  been 
erected  in  this  city.  It  is  the  first  erection  for 
what  will  be  a large  missionary  establishment, 
comprising  schools  and  cloisters,  and  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  congregation  of  “ St.  Wil- 
liam, the  boy  Saint  of  Norwich.” 

We  take  notice  of  it,  because  there  are  many 
points  which  prevent  its  being  so  hackneyed  as 
religious  buildings  in  general  are. 

It  stands  16  It.  parallel  to  the  longest  side  of 
the  premises,  and  10  ft.  from  the  north  end  5 
thus  there  is  room  for  an  aisle  some  day  when 
the  intrados  of  the  nave  arcade  will  be  cleared 
away,  opening  four  bays  of  l i ft.  by  20  ft.  high. 
The  buttresses  will  then  be  carried  over  the 
aisle,  and  cut  away  from  their  present  position. 
The  ground  on  the  other  side  is  irregular,  but 
the  adjoining  property  is  very  narrow,  so  per- 
haps the  aisle  will  be  completed  on  the  other 
side  as  well  some  day  : then  the  chapel  would  be 
60  ft.  wide,  interrupted  by  six  pillars.  It  is  now 
30  ft.  clear  by  78  ft.  in  length,  34  ft.  by  92  ft. 
outside.  At  the  north  gable,  where  the  tower  will 
stand,  there  are  sacristy  and  vestry  on  the  ground- 
floor, and  monks’  choir  and  organ-chamber  above ; 
the  gable  is  pierced  with  five  openings  to  admit 
the  sound  ; these  are  screened  from  view  by  the 
baldachin  over  the  high  altar ; the  upper  portion 
of  the  gable  is  panelled  for  frescoes  of  the  annun- 
elation,  manifestation,  and  ascension. 

The  monks  reach  their  choir  by  a flight  of 
stairs  outside  the  building,  under  which  stairs 
is  a doorway  and  passage  between  the  north 
gable  and  the  raised  footpace  of  the  high  altar. 
Under  an  arch  which  carries  the  super-altar  are 
two  doorways  4 ft.  apart ; the  wall  between 
them,  with  the  pai’tition-wall  between  sacristy 
and  vestry,  as  a buttress  as  far  as  the  doorway 
communicating  between  these  two  forms  the  pier, 
which,  together  with  the  wall  on  which  the  slab 
rests,  forming  the  high  altar,  will,  it  is  intended, 
carry  a spire  of  stone  on  marble  shafts,  as  canopy 
to  the  throne  and  tabernacle. 

This  passage  also  communicates  with  the  op- 
posite outside  of  the  chapel,  and  by  a flight  of 
steps  with  the  chancel  floor,  which  is  4 feet 
above  that  of  the  chapel. 

The  high  altar,  10  ft.  in  length,  is  raised  on 
a triple  footpace.  A staircase  leads  behind  the 
sedilia  to  the  floor  of  choir  and  organ,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chancel,  stairs  lead  from 
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this  floor  to  the  top  of  tte  screen,  on  wliict  are 
the  ambones  for  the  gospels,  &c.  These  stairs 
are  screened  from  view,  and  bidden  by  piers  of 
chancel  arch.  The  side  altars  are  xmder  the 
screen,  which  entirely  covers  them,  forming  two 
separate  baldachins. 

The  cbancel-arcb,  25  ft.  span,  40  ft.  high,  is 
tied  across  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  screen 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  one  reaches  from  the 
crown  of  the  arch  to  this  rod,  and  is  partly 
bidden  by  the  rood  crucifix.  The  arch  passes 
behind  one  of  the  principals  of  the  roof,  the 
framing  of  which  is  boarded.  The  first  bay  of 
the  nave  is  appropriated  to  lay  choir,  footpaces 
of  side  altars,  and  ascent  to  chancel.  It  is 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  nave  by  a plain 
brick  wall,  leaving  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.  for  the 
congregation.  The  wall-plates  are  23  ft.,  the 
ridge  50  ft.  The  clerestory  windows  above 
wall-plate  are  couplet  lancets  with  a circular 
aperture  above,  entirely  carried  out  in  splayed 
bricks.  The  south  gable  is  a handsome  piece  of 
brickwork,  as  the  buttresses  which  project 
inwards  divide  three  archways,  also  temporarily 
blocked  up.  Over  the  centre  one  is  a wheel 
window,  over  the  side  ones  panels  for  frescoes. 
The  tracery  of  this  window  consists  of  three 
lancets,  over  which  is  an  elongated  vesica,  and 
a circle  above,  on  either  side  of  which  two  more 
vesica?  pisces,  and  a fourth  on  the  top  ; the  four 
spandrels  contain  drain  pipes,  which  admit  light 
and  reduce  the  heaviness.  The  window  is  9 ft. 
wide,  13  ft.  high,  and  14  in.  deep.  All  mullions 
are  14  in.;  ail  the  bricks  next  the  light  are 
splayed.  The  buttresses  are  arched  over  it. 

The  roof  is  framed  like  the  pons  aainorum  in 
Euclid,  and  boarded  and  slated.  All  arches  are 
semicircular,  and  stilted  on  from  one  to  four 
courses,  excepting  the  chancel  arch,  which  is 
three-quarter,  and  the  lights  in  the  windows 
and  the  arch  over  the  high  altar,  which  are 
equilateral.  The  spandrels  and  arches  of  the 
nave  overhang  the  41-in.  pilasters  2^  in.  and 
thus  help  the  buttresses  to  keep  up  the  roof.  The 
style  is  simple  and  solid,  and  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  Norman  and  First  Pointed. 
“ Brother  Brannock”  was  the  architect ; Messrs. 
Lacey  & Son  were  the  builders. 


BOLTON. 

After  some  months  of  delay  and  protracted 
discussion,  the  town  council  have  advanced 
an  important  step  in  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
jected new  town-hall,  having  determined  to 
place  its  entire  length  along  the  Market-square 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  building  being  in  that 
position ; the  tower  proposal  being  retained. 
The  new  plan  involves  some  important  altera- 
tions, increasing  the  area  to  be  covered  from 
2,S7o  to  3,0C0  sqnaro  yards,  and  making  the  cost 
as  follows  : The  building  (including  7,0001.  for  a 
tower),  54,0C0Z.  ; fittings  and  contingencies, 

14.5001.  ; land  for  the  site,  24,0001. ; total  cost, 

92.5001.  The  arrangements  for  carrying  out 

the  munificent  oiler  of  Mr.  Ormrod,  to  expend 
30,0001.  on  a new  parish  church  for  the  town, 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  vestry 
have  also  a scheme  for  tho  enlargement  of  the 
present  parish  church  schools,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  devoto  room  for  the  congregation 
during  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  church.  The  proposed  extension 
will  cost  about  2,0001.,  and  make  the  schools 
double  their  present  width : the  roof  of  tho 
upper  room  will  also  be  raised  considerably.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  raise  the  2,0001. 
by  public  subscription.  The  architect,  Mr.  Paley, 
expects  to  take  the  church  in  hand  in  the  first 
week  after  Easter. 


PROPOSED  REVOLUTION  IN  GAS-MAKTNG' 

The  prospectus  of  a tentative  effort  to  revolu- 
tionise gas-making  has  been  issued  for  private 
circulation.  The  promoters  entitle  their  under- 
taking “ The  Gas-Heat  and  Pure  Light  Company, 
Limited,”  and  restrict  their  efforts  now  to  raise 
a small  capital  for  the  purpose  of  putting  two 
patents  obtained  by  Mr.  Isham  Baggs,  C.E.,  to  a 
practical  test.  Tho  principal  features  of  the 
patents  are  that  two  usable  gases,  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  are  producible  from  burning , 
coke  and  water ; a ton  of  the  first  yielding  above 
40,000  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  another 
ton  of  tho  coke  producing,  from  the  known  de- 
composition, in  burning  coke,  of  the  necessary 


quantity  of  water,  far  more  hydrogen  gas  than 
40,000  cubic  feet.  Both  of  these  gases  are  con- 
veyed into  the  same  holder ; and  then,  without 
further  treatment  for  purification,  which  it  is 
said  they  do  not  require,  being  absolutely  pure, 
they  are  ready  for  consumption  in  three  ways; 
— Ist,  by  giving  out  intense  heat ; 2ud,  yielding 
a pure  and  brilliant  light  entirely  free  from  sul- 
phurous acid,  ammonia,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon; 
and  3rd,  by  furnishiug  working  power  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  all  manufacturing  purposes.  As  to 
the  mode  by  which  the  gases  are  prodneedfrom  the 
retort  free  of  impurities,  we  find  that  iron  is  em- 
ployed in  their  preparation,  the  iron,  as  intended, 
being  recoverable  and  useable  ad  ivjxnitum.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  company 
and  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedlcy,  to  con- 
struct, in  the  first  instance,  works  upon  a small 
scale,  but  yet  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  demon- 
strate the  thorough  practicability  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  its  immediate  usefulness  as  a cheap 
and  available  source  of  intense  and  controllable 
heat,  applicable  to  a variety  of  manufactures 
and  useful  purposes,  ' and  also  suitable  as  an 
ordinary  medium  of  brilliant  and  economical 
illumination. 


WHAT  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  ARE 
GETTING  TO. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company 
present  a Bill  which  is  to  confer  on  them  power 
to  underpin  or  otherwise  strengthen  any  houses 
within  100  ft.  of  their  railway.  The  Board  of 
Trade  suggest  that  it  may  deserve  consideration 
whether  the  company  ought  to  be  allowed,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  persons  interested,  to  put 
a buttress  or  shore  or  other  stay  above  the  sur- 
* face  of  the  ground  against  a house  which  they 
; do  not  intend  to  purchase,  as  the  object  of  the 
clause  appears  to  be  to  preclude  persons  from 

■ claiming  compensation  on  account  of  their  houses 
! being  injurionsly  affected,  and  compel  them  to 
I accept  in  lien  of  it  such  strengthening  as  the 
: company  provide.  The  Pneumatic  Despatch 
1 Company  have  already  obtained  powers  to  lay 
I down  tubes  under  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
1 for  the  conveyance  of  despatches.  They  now 
; ask  powers  which  will  enable  them  to  convey 
I passengers  and  goods.  Tho  Bill  proposes  that 
! they  shall  have  power  to  purchase  compulsorily 
' vaults  and  cellars  without  purchasing  the  houses 

to  which  they  are  attached.  This  Bill  asks  also 
the  unprecedented  power  to  take  buildings  or 
land  compulsorily,  if  authorised  by  the  mere 
' certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  owner  of 
property  taken  from  him  compulsorily,  is  not  to 
have  the  right  to  have  either  tho  question  of  the 

■ necessity  for  taking  it  or  the  amount  of  com. 
j pensation  decided  by  a jury.  A single  arbitrator 
, appointed  by  tho  Board  of  Trade  is  to  settle  the 

question  of  compensation.  Modest ; certainly ! 


SOCIETY  FOR  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

The  meeting  of  builders’  clerks,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a benevolent  society,  took  place  on 
1 Saturday  last,  at  the  School-room,  Peter-street, 
Bishopsgate.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wheatley  (Messrs.  Lee  & Sons),  who,  in  a few 
remarks,  showed  the  necessity  of  forming  such 
a society,  and  stated  the  results  that  had  so  far 
attended  the  endeavours  to  establish  it.  Mr. 
T.  Peto  Ward  (the  writer  of  the  first  letter  on 
tho  subject  in  our  pages)  read  a paper  setting 
forth  his  ideas  of  the  objects  to  bo  attained. 
This  was  followed  by  a discussion,  the  warmth 
of  which  showed  the  interest  with  which  the 
subject  is  taken  up  by  the  class  represented. 

Although  not  numerous,  the  meeting  well 
represented  the  principal  building  firms  of  Lon- 
don; and  a committee  was  formed,  to  fiame 
rules,  and  get  the  society  into  working  order. 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL,  IPSWICH. 

The  new  Masonic  Hall  in  Brook -street,  Ipswich, 
has  been  consecrated  and  opened.  The  building 
stands  back  from  the  street,  and  abuts  upon  the 
passage  leading  to  St.  Stephen’s  Churchyard.  It 
is  of  redbrick,  and  has  no  external  pretensions  to 
notice.  The  building  consists  of  entrance-hali, 
banqneting-room,  lodge-room,  ante-room,  and 
robing-room,  a committee-room  (upstairs),  and 
a hall-keeper’s  residence,  which  fronts  the 
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churchyard.  The  whole  building  is  93  ft.  in 
length.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  en- 
trance-hall is  a diamond  stone,  bearing  in  illu- 
minated characters  the  names  of  the  various 
donors,  whose  gifts  embellish  the  hall.  There 
are  various  emblematic  designs  about  the  build- 
ing. The  lodge-room  is  45  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide, 
and  17  ft.  high.  At  the  eastern  end  is  an  alcove, 
consisting  of  two  Doric  columns  of  Parian 
marble,  supporting  an  enriched  arch,  with  pome- 
granates, lilies,  and  emblems  pertaining  to  the 
various  degrees  in  masonry,  keyed  in  with  a 
Masonic  stone,  in  which  is  sculptured  the  All- 
seeing  Eye,  tho  radiations  of  which  will,  ^Yhen 
finished,  be  enriched  with  gold.  The  canopy  of 
the  alcove  is  studded  with  stars,  which  will  be 
gilt,  on  a ground  of  cerulean  blue.  The  orna- 
ments upon  the  span  of  the  arch  will  also  be  in 
gold.  A dais  will  be  erected,  on  which  will  sit,, 
beneath  the  canopy,  the  W.ll.  of  the  lodge  and 
brethren  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  oc- 
cupy that  position.  The  means  of  lighting  the 
room  by  day  is  by  two  large  margin  ceiling^- 
lights,  with  Masonic  mouldings  and  fluted  and 
coloured  glass.  At  the  western  end  is  the  organ 
galleiy.  The  furniture  of  the  room  haimonizes- 
with  its  character.  Masonic  colours, — crimson, 
purple,  and  sky-blue,- — have  been  used  through- 
out. The  builder  was  Brother  J.  A.  Pettitt. 
The  stonework  was  done  by  Brother  Chiunook 
(Tovell,  Chinnock,  & Co.)  ; the  gas,  &c.,  by 
Brother  Lucas.  Brother  C.  T.  Townsend  de- 
signed many  of  the  decorations. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL, 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  the  committee  for  ma- 
naging the  fund  raised  by  the  citizens  of  London 
and  others  towards  a national  memorial  of  the- 
Prince  Consort  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  Monday,  the  Lord  Mayor  acting  as  chairman,, 
and  there  being  also  present  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilson,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke, 
M.P.,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  cx-Sherifife- 
Croll  and  Twetityman,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  William- 
Hartridge,  and  the  three  honorary  secretaries— 
the  Rev.  Michael  Gibbs,  Mr.  Goodman,  and  Mr. 
S.  Brown.  A report  from  the  sub-committee 
I was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  56,7651.  13s.  3d.  had  been 
received  tow’ards  the  fund,  of  which  2,4101.  had 
been  paid  in  since  the  last  meeting  ; that  varioue 
sums  had  from  time  to  time  been  placed  out  at 
interest,  and  that  a further  sum  of  3,2001.  had- 
been  received  as  interest,  thus  making  a total  of 
upwards  of  59,0001. ; that  of  that  sum  54,24-21. 
had  been  transferred  to  tho  trustees  nominated 
by  her  Majesty  for  carrying  out  the  national, 
memorial,  and  that  6731.  had  been  paid  on  the 
trustees’  account  for  expenses  connected  v.’ith 
the  designs,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  six 
were  approved  and  submitted  for  the  selection, 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  family.  A resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed  by  the  meeting  to 
transfer  a further  sum  of  2,5001.  fur  the  purposes- 
of  the  proposed  memorial. 


BUILDING  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IN 
LONDON. 

The  subject  of  improved  dwellings  for  the- 
working  classes,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Architectural  Association  last  week,  is  one 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ; and  anything  that  may  tend  to  throw 
additional  light  npon  the  subject  will,  I doubt 
not,  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  system  of  building  on  leases,  which  is  in 
general  practice  in  many  parts  of  England,  is,  X 
think,  accountable,  in  a great  measure,  for  “ the 
pernicious  principle  upon  which  speculative 
builders  proceed.”  The  suggestion  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Matthews,  “ whether  it  might  not  bo  desirable 
that  architects  should  leuin  how  to  build 
cheaply,  as  in  many  cases  lessees,  whose  interest 
might  not  extoid  over  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
years,  were  expected  to  build  houses  calculated 
to  stand  for  a couple  of  centuries,”  calls  up  tho 
further  suggestion,  whether  the  system  of  build- 
ing upon  terminating  leases  at  all  is  a good  one. 

A few  years  ago  I accomi'anied  an  English 
builder, — who  visited  this  city  (Edinburgh)  for 
the  first  time, — in  his  sight-seeing,  and  amongst 
other  things  he  expressed  a desir  j to  sec  some 
buildings  in  progress,  as  ho  was  anxious  to 
inspect  the  mode  of  construction,  ic.,  adopted 
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fcere.  I accordingly  took  him  to  a site  where  a 
row  of  workmen’s  booses  were  in  different  stages 
of  progress,  and  he  expressed  surprise  at  the 
substantial  aoid  durable  manner  in  which  they 
were  constrocted ; adding,  that  “ ho  could  not 
see  how  they  would  pay,  as  they  would  be  as 
good  at  the  end  of  the  lease  as  at  the  be- 
ginning j”  but  his  surprise  somewhat  abated 
wheu  I told  him  they  were  built  under  a 
pei-petual  lease  or  “feu.”  Now,  sir,  I am  not 
■“  a limb  of  the  law,”  and  do  not  know  the 
system  of  conveyancing  which  appertains  south 
of  the  Tweed;  but  it  appears  to  mo  that  our 
system  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  general 
public,  and  I will  endeavour  to  explain  it  as 
shortly  and  clearly  as  I can. 

Land  is  hold  in  Scotland  either  by  a charter 
from  the  Crown  or  from  a “subject  superior.” 
In  the  case  of  Crown  holdings  the  annual  duties 
are  generally  “blank,"  or  merely' nominal;  and 
the  subjects  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  large 
estates  of  the  ancient  families  or  their  successors. 
These  lauded  proprietors  may  dispose  of  their 
property  in  parcels,  by  granting  “ Feu  charters  " 
to  “ Feuars,”  of  whom  they  are  the  “ subject 
superiors.”  In  some  instances  the  fcuar  pays  a 
large  sum  at  entry,  and  a small  annual  duty, 
sometimes  so  small  that  it  is  to  be  paid  “ if  asked 
only  ; ” but  in  large  cities  ground  feued  for  build- 
ing  purposes  is  disposed  of  at  an  annual  duty, 
according  to  situation,  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  11.  Is. 
per  foot  of  frontage,  and  for  villas  from  lOZ.  to 
‘lOZ.  per  acre.  The  whole  of  the  New  Town  and 
the  subm-bs  of  Edinburgh  are  built  upon  this 
tenure. 

This  system  has  many  advantages  : the  builder 
docs  not  require  to  encroach  upon  his  capital  in 
order  to  purchase  land  he  has  not  even  to  pay 
any  duty  till  the  building  is  completed.  A person 
purchasing  a house  can,  in  like  manner,  acquire 
it,  for  all  time  coming,  by  paying  the  cost  of  the 
building  merely,  and  the  annual  feu,  and  the 
ground  is  his,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  long 
as  he  pays  the  feu,  and  I never  heard  of  an  in- 
: stance  where  the  property  lapsed  to  the  superior 
from  failure  to  do  so.  The  feu  charter  has  cer- 
: tain  conditions  attached  to  it,  such  as  that  the 
1 feuar  must  build  according  to  a certain  plan,  so 
I that  houses  of  a different  class  may  not  be  mixed 
I together ; that  he  must  not  carry  on  any  trade  iu 
f the  building  to  be  erected  ; and  so  on.  But  the 
1 conditions  are  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  general 
I amenity  of  the  district,  and  are  nob  of  an  op- 
I pressive  nature ; for,  were  they  made  so,  they 
1 would  militate  against  the  feuing  of  the  ground. 

) The  superior  sometimes  sella  the  feu  duties,  and 
I the  feuar  can  thus  free  himself  from  the  annual 
I payments.  Feu  duties  are  considered  first-class 
i mvestmeuts,  and  many  of  them  are  purchased  by 
i insurance  olfioea  and  public  bodies  having  funds 
I to  invest. 

Our  system  of  building  in  flats  does  not  seem 
to  fiud  iavour  with  yon.  It  is  certainly  superior 
1.  to  the  “ barrack  system,”  which  “ conflicts  more 
) or  less  with  that  innate  feeling  of  independence 
^ which  is  one  of  the -chief  charactejastics  of  the 
3 English  people.” 

A flat  contains  all  the  requisites  of  a separate 
1 dwelling.  It  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
( tenement ; has  its  own  kitchen  and  every  other 
(requisite;  and  it.  has  this  advantage,  that  a man 
TWishing  to  be  independent,  can  secure  the 
iiaccommodation  he  requires  without  being  put  to  * 
Ithe  necessity  of  aub-letting.  But,  air,  I have 
leseen  the  flat  system,  in  its  worst  form,  in  opera- 
in  the  west  end  of  London.  I have  been  in 
iihouses  were  three  separate  floors  were  occupied 
ijby  three  separate  families,  having  the  kitchen 
Ain  common;  and  I was  told  that  such  a circum- 
tstance  was  far  from  being  rare.  When  laud  is 
lebecoming  so  valuable  in  and  around  the  metro- 
Kjpolis,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
OBomething  to  economy;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
iDOuilding  three  or  four  residences  upon  the  space 
sasually  occupied  by  one.  A Scotsm.vn. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  MONTREAL. 

. Is  an  illustrated  supplement  of  the  AfonfreaZ 
rtira2ette,containingengravings  of  various  churches 

mnd  other  important  buildiugs  erected  in  that 
)cDcality,we  observeamassive  andhandsamerange 
f [f  premises  in  St.  Peter-atreet,  named  Caverhill’s 
niuildings,  put  up  during  the  past  seuson.  The 
block  comprises  three  warehouses, now  completed 
uctcrnally,  with  the  exception  of  the  cornice, 
hihe  buildings  run  through  from  street  to  street, 
avaving  windows  aud  good  entrances  on  St.  Alcxis- 
a-reet.  Each  warehouse  is  32  ft.  by  130  ft.  clear, 


and  six  stories  in  height,  including  basement. 
The  heights  of  the  various  stories  are  as  follows; 
basement,  9 ft.  in  clear;  gronnd-floor,  15  ft.;  first- 
floor,14ft.|  second-floor,  12  ft.;  third-floor,  10 ft.; 
fourth-floor,  10  ft.  The  front  on  St.  Peter-street 
is  an  elaborate  composition  in  the  Italian  palazzo 
istyJe,  bold  and  massive  in  character,  being  de- 
signed to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
m*terial  used — a local  limestone.  The  height, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  comice,  is 
bO  ft.  The  frieze  and  cornice  terminating  the 
whole  is  of  galvanised  iron,  with  cast  zinc  orna- 
ments. The  front  on  St.  Alcxis-street  is  also  of 
Montreal  limestone.  The  interior  is  laid  out  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  occupants. 
The  whole  of  the  different  flats  are  heated  by 
Golds’  steam-heabing  apparatus,  aud  all  the 
various  fittings  required  will  be  of  the  most 
modern  and  approved  character.  The  contractors 
are  as  under ; for  stone-work,  Messrs.  Perrault 
& Perrault ; carpenters’  work,  Mr.  Laird  Patton  ; 
brick-work,  Mr.  John  Bulmer ; plastering,  Mr. 
Metevier;  galvanised  ironwork,  Messrs.  Prowse 
& Macfarlano;  paanting,  Mr.  Robert  Wright. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Thomas,  Bros. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  city  of  London, 
which  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Corpora- 
tion at  Stone,  near  Dartford,  is  now  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  The  asylumhasbeen  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  65,000Z.,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Banning,  the  late  City  architect,  and  is  intended 
to  accommodate  250  patients.  It  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Dartford,  overlooking  the  Thames,  and 
commanding  a view  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  miles.  Ifc  is  fitted  up  with  baths  and 
lavatories,  laundries  and  workshops,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  spacious  grounds  tastefully  laid  out. 
Bagatelle-boards  and  other  games  and  means 
of  recreation  are  provided  for  the  inmates ; and, 
in  short,  all  the  appliances  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience which  have  been  adopted  of  late  years 
in.  the  best-regulated  establishments  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  insanity  in 
all  its  varied  forms.  Nearly  five  years  have 
been  spent  in  its  construction. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Dublin  Masonic  Hall. — The  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  Deane.  Both  designs  are  Italian 
in  style.  Thirteen  architects  sent  in  designs. 

Perth  Hotel.  — The  directors  of  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  propose  to  erect  a large 
hotel  at  Perth  Station,  and  invited  designs. 
Twenty-four  sets  have  been  sent  in  by  English 
and  Scottish  architects.  Messrs.  Geo.  Beattie  & 
Son,  architects,  are  reporting  on  them  for  the 
directors. 

Neu;  Courts  of  Law. — In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  Bcn- 
tinck,  Mr.  Cowper  said  the  designs  for  the  new 
courts  of  justice  and  offices  would  be  selected  by 
competition  among  architects.  As  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  designs  would  require  very  pro- 
tracted and  minute  study  in  order  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  tho  courts  and  offices, 
competition  would  be  restricted  to  a small  num- 
ber of  arcbitecti',  and  the  selection  of  the  archi- 
tects would  be  entrusted  to  a committee,  which 
would  include  eminent  members  of  the  legal 
profession  aud  members  of  the  Govenimeut. 
Mr.  Cowper  has  since  stated  that  the  architects 
chosen  to  compete  are  Messrs.  E.  Barry,  Hard- 
wick, Scott,  Street,  Waterhouse,  and  Wyatt. 
There  is  a strong  impression  prevalent  that  this 
list  should  be  enlarged. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Newcastle-vpon-Tyne. — For  some  time  past 
much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  East  Clayton-street,  Nelson- 
street,  Nun-street,  aud  Graiuger-streot,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatly-increased  number  of 
farmers’  and  gardeners’  carts  which  have 
attended  the  green  market  weekly  with  garden 
produce.  At  first  the  Green  Market  Proper  was 
held  in  East  Clayton-street,  but  latterly  it  has 
extended  gradually  to  the  other  streets  just 
mentioned,  until  they  have  at  length  nearly 
caused  a complete  ^blockade  to  the  ordinary 


traffic  in  and  through  those  streets.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible,  the  cor- 
poration have  resolved  to  set  apart  the  enclosed 
space  for  the  futm-e  purposes  of  the  market,  so 
as  to  leave  the  thoroughfares  uninterrupted. 
The  piece  of  ground  selected  for  the  purpose  ia 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  East  Clayton-street, 
the  spot,  indeed,  where  formerly  were  gardens 
belonging  to  Green-court,  and  which  for  some 
time  past  has  been  enclosed  as  waste  ground 
with  a blank  wall.  The  whole  of  this  ground 
will  be  levelled,  drained,  and  paved ; the 
few  old  erections  which  stood  upon  it,  and  on 
the  Green  Court  side  of  it,  having  been  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  improvement.  The 
new  market  will  be  bounded  on  the  side  just 
mentioned  with  a wall,  through  which  will  be 
two  entrances ; while  on  the  Clayton-street 
frontage  will  be  erected  ten  open  shops,  a single 
story  high,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  the  plans 
including  also  two  entrances  on  this  side.  At 
first  the  enclosure  will  be  without  a roof;  but 
preparations  are  to  be  made  by  the  erection  of 
walls,  column-stones,  and  otherwise,  for  cover- 
iug  it  in  hereafter.  The  area  of  the  market, 
without  that  part  covered  by  the  shops,  will  be 
rather  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  contract 
has  been  let  by  the  corporation  to  Mr.  John 
Simpson,  of  this  town,  contractor,  who  has 
commenced  operations. 

Oxford.. — The  Randolph  Hotel,  at  the  comer  of 
Magdalen  and  Beaumont  Streets,  is  now  com- 
pleted and  opened.  We  have  already  given  an 
illustrated  account  of  this  edifice  in  the  Builder, 
but  we  may  here  state  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Oxford,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Parry,  of  London,  the  contractors ; that  the 
style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  contains  200 
rooms  and  offices.  There  are  five  stories  be- 
sides the  basement,  and  the  material  is  white 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  Portland  stone  stair- 
case, &c. A " Home,”  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 

has  been  commenced  in  Oxford,  and  has  received 
the  cognizance  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  a 
largo  number  of  tho  clergy  and  laity.  The 
“ Home”  is  commenced  on  a site  of  two  acres 
to  the  north  of  Oxford,  and  his  lordship,  in  the 
presence  of  a great  number  of  “ Sisters  of 
Mercy”  aud  choristers,  has  laid  tho  foimdation- 
stone. 

Bradford  (Yorkshire).  — Proposals  are  being 
made,  says  the  local  Obserre-r,  which,  if  ade- 
quately responded  to,  will  issue  in  the  Bradford 
Theatre  Royal  rising  again  from  a shabby  condi- 
tion of  boards  to  rank  as  a permanent  stone 
edifice,  under  a “ Theatre  Royal  Company, 
Limited.” 


A MONUMENT  TO  KEPLER,  AT  WEIL. 

SoHE  time  ago  a committee  of  scientific  men 
was  formed  at  Stuttgart  for  tho  purpose  of  erect- 
ing  a monument  to  the  memoiy  of  the  astro- 
nomer Kepler  in  his  native  town  of  Weil,  situated 
iu  the  Black  Forest.  Subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions from  all  parts  flowed  in  in  such  an  un- 
expected manner— neai-ly  all  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany  having  cordially  responded  to  the 
appeal,  and  contributions  having  been  received 
from  the  Imperial  Observatories  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Vienna,  and  Paris — that  the  work  could 
be  commenced  ; and  Herr  A.  Kreling,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Art  at  Nuremberg  was  commis- 
sioned to  send  in  a design,  which  ho  has  done, 
aud  the  model  ia  considered  so  satisfactory  that 
the  execution  of  the  casting  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  bronze-founders  Messrs.  Lenz  andHerold, 
at  Nuremberg.  Kepler  is  represented  in  a sit- 
ting posture,  leauing  on  a celestial  globe,  and 
bolding  in  one  hand  a scroll  (on  which  ai-e  en- 
graved his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  about 
ellipses),  and  iu  the  other  a pair  of  compasses. 
In  the  niches  of  the  pedestal  are  figures  in 
bronze  of  hia  instructor  Maestlin,  his  friend 
aud  protector  Tycho  de  Brahe,  his  predecessor 
Copernicus,  and  his  faithful  collaborator  the 
mechanician  Jubst  Bjrg,  with  whose  assistance 
ho  constructed  the  great  telescope  with  which 
he  confii’med  Galileo’s  discovery  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites.  The  principal  figure  is  9 ft.  high,  and 
the  smaller  ones  in  the  pedestal  5 ft.,  all  of 
bronze,  whilst  the  pedestal  is  made  of  a fine- 
grained  sandstone,  and  the  total  height  of  the 
monument  is  24  ft. 


Ckzm'e  Hall. — This  mansion,  I’ecently  greatly 
injured  by  fire,  is  to  be  forthwith  restored.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry  is  the  architect  engaged. 
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BEITISH  AEOIMOLOGIOAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  tHe  meeting,  February  14th,  Hr.  H,  S* 
Cuming  in  the  chair, — 

The  Kev.  C.  E.  Macken2ie  Walcott  submitted 
to  the  meeting  a carefully-prepared  list,  entitled 
"Fasti  Cicestrenses.”  It  has  been  compiled  by 
him  to  complete, — so  far  as  Chichester  is  con- 
cerned,— the  work  begun  by  Peter  le  Neve,  and 
enlarged  by  Mr.  DufFus  Hardy.  With  great 
pains  Mr.  Walcott  has  collected  the  names  of 
the  dignitaries  of  Chichester  Cathedral  from  its 
foundation  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of 
all  the  prebendaries  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  from  the  first  endowment  of  the  prebends. 
In  some  instances  this  information  is  carried 
bock  nearly  as  far  as  that  concerning  the  digni- 
taries. The  value  attaching  to  such  a work  lyas 
pointed  out  from  the  facility  which  collection 
of  ancient  authentic  names  affords  in  the  de- 
termination of  dates  in  undated  documents,  and 
it  was  moreover  shown  to  bo  highly  suggestive 
in  examples  of  names  taken  from  it ; for  in- 
stance, that  of  John  Brackenbury,  master  of  the 
new  work  of  St.  Mary  Strood,  chancellor  of  Chi- 
chester in  1483,  and  prebend  of  Lincoln,  who  was, 
it  is  highly  probable,  the  builder  of  the  Bracken- 
bury Tower  at  Barnard  Castle,  for  the  designa- 
tion of  which  Surtees  could  find  no  reason  except 
it  were  built  by  some  member  of  a family  of  that 
name  which  was  seated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A somewhat  similar  suggestion  pointed  to  the 
probability  that  the  beautiful  Market-cross  of 
Chichester  was  designed  by  John  Cloos,  the 
dean,  who  died  in  1500,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a member  of  the  same  family  as  Nicholas  Cloos, 
the  prisfectus  of  the  work  of  King’s  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridge. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh.— The  work  of  restoring  the  old 
city  cross,  in  the  space  within  the  railing  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  is  in  progress. 
The  pedestal  has  been  built,  and  a scaffold  put 
up  for  thepui’pose  of  facilitating  the  erection  of 
the  shaft,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
taken  down  from  the  position  which  they  occu- 
pied for  upwards  of  a century  in  the  lawn  at 

Drum,  and  conveyed  to  the  new  site. The 

Scotsman-  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  David 
Elder,  “ the  father  of  marine  engineering  in  the 
Clyde.” 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

A BUILDING  of  considerable  size  and  preten- 
sions has  been  erected  for  the  Union  Bank 
Company,  at  the  corner  of  Carey-street  and 
Chancery -lane.  The  longer  front,  shown  chiefly 
by  the  accompanying  engraving,  is  in  Carey- 
street,  and  extends  143  ft.  The  length  of  the 
front  in  Chancery -lane  is  50  ft.  The  building  is 
faced  with  Portland-stone ; the  shafts  of  the 
columns  to  the  bank  entrance  aro  of  polished  red 
granite.  The  front  displays  three  orders,  Tus- 
can, Doric,  and  Corinthian.  The  bank-room  on 
ground-floor  (seen  in  the  plan),  is  90  ft.  by  35  ft., 
and  19  ft.  in  height : a part  of  it  is  partitioned  off 
by  mahogany  glazed  screens,  for  the  manager’s 
room  and  waiting-room.  There  are  also  two 
other  rooms  adjoining  the  bank-room,  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  manager.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  ground-floor  is  divided  into  sets  of 
chambers  or  offices,  having  an  entrance  at  the 
comer  of  Carey-street  and  Star-yard. 

The  manager’s  apai^tments  are  situated  at  the 
east  end  of  the  building,  having  an  entrance  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  consist  of  the  several  rooms 
on  the  first,  second,  and  attic  stories  ; the  remain- 
ing  portions  of  the  building  on  these  floors  being 
divided  into  offices. 

In  the  basement  are  strong  rooms,  for  security 
of  bank  property,  with  hydraulic  lift  for  raising 
and  lowering  it. 

Fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  bank-room 
through  a perforated  enrichment  at  the  angles 
of  piers,  and  the  foul  air  is  extracted  partly  by 
means  of  a pump,  worked  by  hydraulic  power, 
through  a perforated  enrichment  in  the  soffits  of 
the  principal  beams  of  ceiling,  and  partly  by  three 
sun-bumers.  The  whole  of  the  floors  are  fire- 
proof, on  For  & Barrett’s  principle.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Porter  was  the  architect,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons.  The  total  cost  has 
been  about  30,000i. 


THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON.— of  Ground  Floor. 


UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON,  CHANOEKY  LANE. Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  Architect. 
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BEISTOL  AKOHITECTUEAL  ASB 
AEOHiEOLOGlCAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tneeday,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
chairman  spoke  of  the  efforts  they  had  made  to 
induce  the  corporation  to  preserve  the  house  in 
Small-street,  which  was  of  great  value  and  inte- 
rest to  antiquaries  and  architects,  as  a specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  had  heard  since  he 
entered  that  room  that  the  house  in  Small-street 
was  doomed. 

Mr.  Wills  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  tho 
town  council  with  reference  to  the  Assize  Courts, 
and  stated  that  it  was  a mistake  to  say  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  demolish  the  house  in 
Small-street.  The  council  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution on  tho  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Poole  King  referred  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, confirming  Mr.  Wills’s  statements.  But  he 
deprecated  their  being  too  hard  on  the  council  in 
this  matter.  He  hoped  the  house  in  question 
would  yet  be  preserved,  and  would  continue  in 
its  present  state. 

The  chairman  then  read  a paper  on  “ Dress.” 
He  contrasted  the  ugliness  and  bad  taste  of  our 
present  fashions  with  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  costumes  of  the  early  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. In  treating  of  modern  costume,  the  second 
leading  division  of  his  paper,  the  lecturer  noted, 
as  characteristics  of  it,  the  great  variableness  of 
fashion,  which  was  due,  not  to  any  desire  for 
artistic  beauty,  but  simply  to  caprice  and  vanity. 


NEW  METEOPOLITAN  PARKS. 

No  measure  could  be  more  conducive  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  and  conser- 
vative of  the  aspect  of  the  twelve-mile  radius 
now  covered  with  300,000  houses,  than  the 
establishment  of  parks  accessible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  every  busy  district. 

Victoria  Park,  which  now  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  fair  hortulan  gardens,  demonstrates  what 
such  improvements  effectuate  upon  the  health 
and  appearance  of  the  locality ; and  the  in- 
closure  and  embellishment  of  that  park  proposed 
for  tho  Stepney  direction,  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  densest  labouring  population,  promises  even 
happier  results,  in  the  improved  condition  of  a 
valuable  section  of  the  industrial  community, 
hitherto  too  much  neglected. 

Besides  these  advances,  the  inclosure  of  many 
suburban  commons,  such  as  Peokham  Rye,  Wim- 
bledon, &c.,  are  in  agitation,  but  these,  like 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Greenwich,  are  too  far 
from  the  central  lines  of  industry  to  be  useful  to 
the  denizens  who  are  restricted  to  their  own 
immediate  vicinages,  except  on  Sundays. 

Battersea  alone  is  accessible  by  rail  and  river, 
and  clearly  proves  how  popular  such  ornate 
gardens  are  sure  to  become  j and  also  through- 
out all  our  parks  and  public  spaces  the  culture 
of  trees  and  flowers  exercises  good  influence. 

It  is  too  true  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stint  and  abstract  from  public  use  many  of  tho 
commons  vicinal  to  London  j but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  liberal  minds  engaged  in  resisting 
such  encroachments  in  every  neighbourhood  so 
menaced,  will  combine  to  resist  such  spoliation 
and  public  wrong.  The  nearer  to  the  centre  any 
public  park  may  be  the  more  valuable  it  is  j and 
therefore,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  stop  any  in- 
vasion of  free  park,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of 
all  to  increase,  where  possible,  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  liberties  we  possess,  and  even  to  add  to 
their  boundaries ; the  only  exception  being  the 
enlargement  of  such  lateral  causeways  as  Bird- 
cage Walk,  when  by  a narrow  strip  thrown 
out,  both  park  and  road  seem  to  be  enlarged. 

Who  can  predicate  where  the  great  metropolis 
will  stop  its  extensions  ? Hyde  Park  and  the 
Gardens  were,  twenty  years  back,  suburban; 
now  even  they  are  circumvented  with  houses, 
and  far  ultrapassed.  These  open  spaces  are  the 
glory  of  London  ; and  considering  the  value 
they  bestow  upon  our  City,  both  in  the  view  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  every  rood  of  the  pre- 
cincts ought  to  be  held  sacred,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  if  such  should  offer  for 
their  enlargement. 

TheBayswater  and  Kensington  roads  hound  the 
north  and  south  sides,  Park-lane  the  east,  and 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens  the  west ; hut  there 
is  a park  nearly  in  continuation,  situated  on  a 
great  elevation,  more  varied  as  to  grounds,  with 


fine  timber,  and  a noble  mansion  of  ancient  date 
and  pretensions.  This,  if  purchased  and  thrown 
open,  would  add  a wondrous  value  to  the  whole 
rising  and  aristocratic  districts  which  surround 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  credit  of  the 
country. 

Camden-hill  is  tho  healthiest,  highest,  and 
most  beautiful  position  so  near  the  centre;  it 
contains  perhaps  about  100  acres  of  park  still 
undisposed  of,  and  the  noble  old  baronial  man- 
sion might,  by  improvement  and  some  additions, 
be  made  a palace  most  suitable  for  any  of  the 
royal  family,  having  a circuit  of  some  ten  acres  in 
reserve,  the  rest  being  thrown  open.  The  Bays- 
water  and  Kensington  roads  connect  Holland 
Park  with  the  gardens  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  a wide  central  line  of  communication  might 
be  made,  at  little  expense,  to  cross  the  elevated 
portion  of  Camden-hill,  as  a direct  entrance  and 
as  a continuous  rural  walk  of  over  two  miles. 
Public  money  might  be  expended  on  investments 
less  profitable  than  this,  which  might  prove  to 
be  a most  admirable  location  for  the  heir  appa- 
rent, and  would  be  a boon  to  the  public. 

Quondam. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Liverpool. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee last  week  some  discussion  as  to  sanitary 
arrangements  in  houses  took  place,  in  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a want  of  traps 
to  the  sewers  in  the  better  order  of  houses  as  well 
as  those  of  the  poor.  Rain  pipes  were  scarcely 
ever  trapped,  and  not  often  the  connexion  be- 
tween privies  and  sewers,  so  that  cottages  at  the 
backs  of  good  streets  are  made  unwholesome  by 
emanations  from  the  sewers  connected  with  the 
houses  in  front.  The  borough  engineer  was 
directed  to  report  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
tributary  sewers. 

Leeds. — Among  a number  of  other  cases 
recently  brought  before  the  magistrates  by  the 
nuisance  inspector,  was  a complaint  against  the 
owners  of  fourteen  ceilar-dwelliDgs  in  Union- ; 
court,  where  fever  has  raged  unceasingly.  Mr. ; 
Beardshaw,  one  of  tho  medical  officers  of  the 
district,  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  in  order  to 
put  a stop  to  the  fever  in  the  town,  these  cellar- 
dwellings  must  be  closed.  The  magistrates 
ordered  the  immediate  closing  of  the  cellars,  and 
undertook  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  seventy-three  women  and  children 
who  lived  in  them. 

Salford. — At  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the 
wife  of  a joiner  residing  in  a cellar  in  Norton- 
street,  Salford,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that 
the  dwelling  was  not  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a 
dog,  and  one  of  the  jurors  said  that  there  were 
other  habitations  in  the  borough  which  were  in 
an  equally  unhealthy  state.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  "Pound  dead  from  the  effects  of 
sleeping  in  a damp  and  cold  cellar.”  The  matter 
has  been  reported  to  the  sanitary  committee  of 
the  Salford  council. 


PROPOSED  MUSEUM  OF  BUILDING 
APPLIANCES. 

OuR  readers  will  have  seen  an  advertisement 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Builder,  setting  forth 
an  intention  to  establish,  in  the  Conduit-street 
Galleries,  a museum  for  the  reception  of  draw- 
ings, prospectuses,  models,  &c.,  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  numerous  trades  connected 
with  building,  with  the  view  of  giving  archi- 
tects, engineers,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others, 
gratuitous  information  regarding  all  such  matters 
on  application. 

The  promoters  pledge  themselves  to  afford  gra- 
tuitous access  to  such  information  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  thus  to  open  up  to  inventors  aud 
manufacturers  a legitimate  and  recognised  chan- 
nel for  making  their  productions  known  to  those 
best  qualified  to  appreciate  aud  use  them.  The 
promoters  look  for  their  remuneration  from  a 
large  number  of  subscribers,  who,  in  return  for 
an  annual  payment  of  two  guineas,  will  be 
entitled  to  deposit  in  the  museum,  circulars, 
drawings,  or  prospectuses,  to  occupy  a space  not 
exceeding  16  in.  long,  hy  10  in.  wide,  and  2 in. 
deep. 

We  have  ourselves  at  various  times  urged  the 
value  such  a museum  (on  the  largest  scale) 
would  be  to  the  profession,  and  are  therefore 
well  disposed  to  aid  any  honest  and  intelligent 
endeavour,  as  this  appears  to  be,  in  that  direc- 


tion. We  learn  that  two  of  the  galleries  are 
positively  let,  by  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany, to  Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd,  for  the  purpose;  so  that 
manufacturers  and  others  who  think  well  of  the 
proposition,  and  are  disposed  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing it  to  bear  for  their  own  advantage,  should 
at  once  go  into  communication  with  tho  pro- 
moters. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  DESIGNS 
ABROAD. 

Looking  through  the  last  number  of  the 
Gazette  des  Architectes,  *we  see  announcements 
of  several  competitions,  that  show  considerable 
liberality.  Thus  the  Lyons  Academy  of  Sci^ices 
and  Fine  Arts  offer  a gold  medal,  worth  1,500 
francs  (601.)  for  an  “ Essay  on  the  History  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Engrav- 
ing, from  the  Time  of  the  Renaissance.”  Tho 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  on  several  subjects.  For  that  on  the 
first  subject,  " The  History  of  Mural  Painting 
and  its  Application  to  Architecture,”  the  prize  is 
1,200  francs  (481.) . For  an  " Essay  on  the 
Various  Modes  of  Teaching  Drawing  practised 
from  the  Time  of  the  Ancients  up  to  the  present 
Day,”  321. ; and  for  one  on  "Rubens  as  an  Archi- 
tect,”  241.  The  question  involved  in  the  last 
subject  is  an  interesting  one.  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  contain  various  edifices,  the  design  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Rubens.  The  question  is,, 
whether  the  tradition  be  correct,  or  whether  the 
stylo  observable  in  these  buildings  is  to  bo  attri- 
buted merely  to  the  influence  of  the  painters’ 
works.  The  writers  will  have  to  examine  both 
hypotheses.  For  the  city  of  Eheims  the  town 
council  desire  designs  for  a new  theatre,  and  they 
name  as  the  first  premium  12,000  franca  (4801.), 
in  tho  event  of  the  city  architect  carrying  out  tho 
work : if  the  successful  candidate  superintend, 
his  own  design,  the  premium  is  to  merge  in  the 
usual  commission.  For  the  second  best  design. 
tho  premium  is  3,000  francs  (1201.). 


UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS  FOR  PARIS. 

The  French  metropolis  has  just  been  placed 
in  a state  of  great  excitement  by  the  project  of 
M.  Edoux,  the  civil  engineer,  who  proposes  to- 
effect  as  great  a revolution  tinder  that  city  as 
M.  Haussraann,  the  Prefect,  has  done  above- 
ground. His  plan  is  to  construct  a system  of 
subterranean  railways  diverging  from  the  Palais 
Royal  as  the  common  centre,  and  connected  at 
their  ends  by  an  outside  circle.  One  line  is  to 
go  down  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  under  the  Place  de 
la  Madeleine  and  the  Rue  Tronchet  to  the  rail- 
way terminus  of  St.  Lazare  ; another  is  to  go 
under  the  central  Mai'ket-halls,  and  thence  either 
under  or  over  the  Seine  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Orleans  railway.  From  the  Market-halls  a 
branch  is  proposed  to  be  carried  under  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  and  the  Boulevai'd  de 
Strasbourg  to  the  termini  of  the  Northern  and 
Strasbourg  Railways.  A second  branch  is  to  go 
under  the  Boulevards  and  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille to  the  termini  of  the  Vincennes  and  the 
Lyons  Railways  ; and  finally,  a line  is  projected 
from  the  Palais  Royal,  under  the  Champa 
Elysees,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Downpatrick. — The  new  lunatic  asylum  for 
Down  is  progressing.  It  will  consist  of  a cen- 
tral building,  surmounted  by  circular  turrets  and 
clock  tower  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  with 
wings  and  returns.  In  this  central  building 
will  be  the  dwelling  of  the  resident  physician, 
the  matron’s  apartments,  the  board- room,  and  the 
dining  and  recreation  hall,  which  will  be  90  ft, 
long  by  45  ft.  wide.  This  haU  will  rise  to  the 
fall  height  of  the  building,  and  will  have  a gal- 
lery, the  approaches  to  which  will  be  by  stairs 
from  the  cfrcular  turrets.  The  two  wings  aud 
returns  will  contain  day-rooms,  single  rooms, 
dormitories,  lavatories,  and  bath-rooms,  and  will 
attain  an  elevation  of  about  40  fc.  from  the  base. 
A corridor  from  the  wings  passes  through  the 
central  building,  thus  affording  communication 


* The  numbers  of  this  work  received  sine©  our  com- 
ments upon  it  contain  a larger  amount  of  interesting 
matter  (whether  accidentally  or  not)  than  was  the  ease 
with  many  previous  numbers, 
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^ong  the  entire  length  of  the  stmctnre.  The 
infirmaries  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  wing, 
and  are  approached  by  a one-story  passage.  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  will  be  the  office-houses, 
— the  laundry,  the  drying-rooms,  the  stores,  the 
boiler-house,  and  fuel-shed.  Here  also  will  be 
placed  the  workshops  for  the  industrial  pursuits 
in  which  certain  of  the  patients  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  different  portions  of  the  building 
will  be  cut  off  from  each  other  by  fireproof  sec- 
tions, on  the  same  principle  on  which  ships  are 
built  in  separate  water-tight  compartments. 
The  front  will  be  of  red  and  white  brick,  and 
the  rear  of  blue  stone  and  red  brick.  The  plinths 
in  the  front  are  of  white  brick,  as  are  also  the 
coignes  j and  all  the  corners,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  are  of  Scottish  sandstone.  The  extreme 
len^h  of  the  buildings  ,is  about  828  ft.,  and 
their  depth  from  front  to  rear  about  500  ft. ; and 
they  with  their  yards  will  occupy  an  area  of 
nearly  five  acres.  The  contractors  are  Messrs, 
r.  & P.  M'Gaughey,  of  Omagh,  who  have  for  the 
last  twenty  years  been  employed  on  various 
works  for  the  War  Department  in  Dublin  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Smyth,  county  surveyor.  The  red  bricks  are 
from  Mr.  John  Moore’s  Eavenhill  works  at  Bel- 
fast, and  the  white  brick  from  Gamkirk,  Glas- 
gow. The  blue  stone  is  obtained  at  Island- 
bawn,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  Asylum 
^nnds;  the  sand  from  Ballyhossett  j and  the 
lime  from  Carlingford. 


HEKEFORD  CATHEDRAL  BELLS. 

These  bells  have  been  formally  set  agoing  by 
the  Appleton  ringers.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  peal  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  soon  after  the 
erection  of  the  central  tower,  consisted  of  a few 
large  bells.  It  appears  that  the  fifth  bell,  which 
has  just  been  re-cast /ac-st»iiZe,  was  the  treble  of 
six  bells.  The  other  bells  have  all  been  re-cast 
since  the  Reformation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ninth  and  the  tenor.  Before  the  addition  of  the 
small  bells  and  the  recasting  of  others  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  largo  bells  stood  thus  in  1680  : 

1.  Treble  (St.  Katherine's  boll),  same  as  at  present.  I 

2.  Laudate  Deo  in  simbalis  aonoris,  1622.  I.P.  God 
aend  me  to  sing.  Gulielmua  Stephanas  me  fecit. 

3.  ^t.  Jolm's  beU)  Soli  Deo  imortali  sit  gloria. 

•1.  Gloria  Deo  in  eicelsis. 

6.  (8t.  Richard's  beU)  Wilhelmus  Warwicke,  &c.,  as  at 
present. 

6.  Saacte  Cathbertc,  &c.,  as  at  present. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  bells  now,  read  thus  : 


1.  We  were  made  Ten  in  the  year  1697. 

2.  God  prosper  this  Church,  and  all  the  members,  1698. 

3.  T.  'Wooton,  T.  Rogers,  W.  Watts,  A.  Oatley,  R. 
Bulkeley,  Canons,  1698. 

4.  God  prosper  the  Church  of  England,  A.  R.  1697. 

6.  Sum  rosa  pulsata  mundi  Katerina  vocata.  This  bell 
was  recast  by  Mears  and  Stainbauk,  London,  and  the 
^eal  re-hung  by  White  and  Sons,  by  subscription,  A.D. 


6.  Stephanus  Dsnsstre  me  fecit. 

7.  Lot  us  ring  prosperity  to  the  Church  of  Encland 
A.  R.  1697. 


8.  Johannis  Tyler,  Decanns,  Herefordiensis,  A.R.  1697. 

9.  GuiieimusWarwikeconsfraxitmoinsanctffiTrinitatis 

honorem. 

10.  Sancte  Cuthberte,  ora  pro  nobis. 


The  pitch  of  the  tenor  is  C sharp,  Philharmonic 
pitch.  The  weight  is  estimated  at  about  40  to 
43  cwt.  Very  lew  bells  in  England  larger  than 
this  are  swung  in  peal, — probably  less  than  20  in 
number.  The  peal  has  been  re-hung  by  Messrs. 
White.  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank  re-cast 
the  fifth  bell,  the  tone  of  which  has  proved 
to  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  others. 
Slight  alterations  are  being  made  in  the  wheels 
in  order  to  prevent  any  slipping  of  ropes  in 
future.  It  is  25  years  since  these  bells  were 
rung  in  peal  till  now. 


4tb,  1865,  pointing  out  all  the  disabilities  under 
which  civil  engineers  still  labour,  and  the  result 
of  the  reorganization  scheme  as  far  as  civil 
engineers  in  particnlar  are  concerned, — viz., 
raising  the  pay  of  assistants  50  rupees  per 
mensem ; and  I am  sure  that  we  ought  all  to  feel 
grateful  to  yon  for  opening  yonr  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  our  grievances,  both  on  account  of 
the  benefit  it  maydo  us  by  letting  the  homo  autho- 
rities know  the  great  disadvantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prevent  any  more  victims 
from  presenting  themselves  through  sheer  igno- 
rance of  what  awaits  them. 

Yonr  correspondent’s  letter,  however,  was 
written  before  the  finishing-stroke  of  the  re- 
organisation was  made  public  5 and,  as  it  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  reducing  in  future 
the  number  of  military  candidates  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  will  indirectly  affect 
civilians,  as  more  of  them  will  be  required  to  fill 
vacancies. 

The  measure  I allude  to  is,  fixing  a maximum 
salary  to  each  departmental  grade,  beyond  which 
no  officer  (no  matter  what  bis  military  rank)  will 
be  allowed  to  draw  pay.  These  maximum 
salaries  are  as  follow  : — 

Military.  Civil. 


Chief  Eugineers 

Rupees 
per  Mensem. 

lat  class  

2,500  ... 

2nd  class  

2,000  ... 

3rd  class  

Superintending  Engineers 

Isf,  class  f Is?  

1.800  .... 

1,660  ... 

1,550  ... 

1,350  .... 

Executives : — 

1st  grade 

1,260  .... 

2nd  grade 

900  .... 

3rd  grade  

760  .... 

4th  grade  

600  .... 

Assistante  : — 

Ist  grade 

500  .... 

2nd  grade 

450  ... 

3rd  grade  

450  .... 

Rupees 
per  Mensem. 
....  2,500 
....  2,000 
1,760 


1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

750 

600 

500 


400 

300 

200 


This  rule  is  not  to  have  retrospective  effect, 
and  officers  at  present  drawing  higher  rates  of 
pay  will  continue  to  do  so  until  promoted  to  the 
departmental  rank  which  will  entitle  them  to  an 
increase  according  to  the  revised  scale.  This 
will  prevent  probably  one-third  of  the  officers  in 
the  department  from  receiving  any  increase  of 
pay  for  three  years  ; and  will,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  prove  a sore  temptation  to  the  authori- 
ties to  promote  these  officers  at  the  expense  of 
civilians.  At  the  same  time  this  rule  will  pro- 
bably, after  some  time,  indirectly  benefit  the 
latter,  as  I before  mentioned  5 and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a few  steps  may  go  by 
some  of  the  older  officers  in  the  lower  grades 
resigning.  This  alteration,  like  all  half  mea- 
sures, satisfies  no  one,  and  a grand  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  by  Government  of  con- 
ciliating us,  without  doing  any  more  injury 
to  the  military  engineers,  by  making  this  maxi- 
mum salary  at  once  the  consolidated  pay  of  all 
persons  in  the  department  j and  the  very  fact 
that  such  an  obviously  just  measure  was  not 
carried  ont,  while  the  reorganization  was  under 
consideration,  goes  far  to  prove  that  justice  is 
not  to  be  expected  as  long  as  all  the  higher 
appointments  are  exclusively  filled  by  military 
men.  This  would  cost  veiy  little  to  carryout; 
and  were  we  granted  in  addition  the  more  liberal 
leave  and  pension  rules  accorded  to  natives  in 
the  Educational  Department,  the  Government 
might  be  sure  of  attracting  a large  number  of 
the  most  promising  young  engineers  in  England, 
which  they  certainly  will  not  do  in  fnture,  as  the 
profession  generally  becomes  aware  of  the 
unfair  treatment  they  must  expect. 

Another  Victim. 

Bengal,  December  26th,  1865. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 
IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — You  were  good  enough  to  insert  a letter 
of  mine  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  engineers  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for 
India  from  England  in  November,  1864.  Since 
that  time,  the  department  has  undergone  the  re- 
organisation that  had  been  so  long  expected,  and 
to  which  many  were  looking  forward  with  hopes 
that  it  would  put  matters  on  a better  footing 
than  before.  I was  just  going  to  send  you  the 
details  of  the  “ ridiculus  mus  ” that  has  been 
produced  after  such  a protracted  labour,  when  I 
sawthe  able  letter  of  your  correspondent  “ C.E.,” 
inyoor  impressions  of  October2l8t  and  November 


CHIMNEY  SWEEPING. 

Top  would  do  a good  service  to  manj  of  your  readers  if 
you  would  invite  some  of  your  correspondents  to  com- 
municate their  oipericnee  for  or  against  any  mode  of 
sweeping  chimneys  with  sharp  angles.  In  answer  to  a 
former  letter,  you  referred  to  the  previous  numbers  of 
our  journal : I can  find  no  notice  of  the  subject  last  year ; 
ut  in  1864  two  machines  are  spoken  of, — I think  evi- 
dently from  theory  and  not  from  experience.  The  first 
would,  I think,  destroy  most  chimneys  in  a few  sweep- 
ings; the  account  of  the  other,  on  the  principle  of  an 
intlated  ball,  does  not  give  any  description  by  which  it 
conld  be  made,  nor  any  reference  by  which  it  could  be 
procured;  it  seems  rather  a hint  to  inventors  than  a 
notice  of  anything  that  had  been  adopted  in  practice. 
Since  the  last  Act,  much  experience  must  have  been 
gained  which  at  the  present  time  would  be  most  valuable. 
Any  system  which  assumes  an  existing  communication 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  would 
be  of  little  use  as  that  very  communication  is  one  main 
difficulty  of  the  subject.  T.  B.  N. 


LAND  SOCIETIES. 

Silt,— Will  yon  permit  me  to  make  a correction  of  some 
fibres,  contained  in  my  paper  read  before  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
valuable  leader  in  your  journal  oftho  10th  instant.  The 
figures  were  all  given  as  they  had  been  before  given  by 
mo  jn  a paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  last 
October,  held  at  Sheffield,  and  of  course  the  returns 
^t^d  extend  only  to  that  date.  As  most  societies  pub- 
lish their  reports  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  the  year,  it 
would  necessarily  happen  that  the  returns  quoted  by  me 
in  ever^  instance  would  come  up  to  the  end  of  1864.  The 
comparison  would  be  fair,  as  it  would  take  all  the  socie- 
ties quoted  at  the  same  date. 

Wm  you  oblige  me  by  giving,  as  a correction  to  my 
figures,  those  now  given  by  Mr.  Gnineisen  up  to  February 
3rd,  1860  : viz.,  number  of  shares  of  601.  each,  23,787  : 
subscribed  capital,  1,189,3501.;  cash  received  since  the 
formation  of  the  society,  902,661Z.  12b.  lid. ; estates  pur- 
chased, 68  ; number  of  acres,  660;  number  of  aDotments. 
6,661;  amount  of  land  sold,  438,5061.  9s.  6d.;  cash 
advanced  to  members  on  security,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  land,  houses,  or  to  build,  347,7131.  lOs.  Id. 

As  to  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  other  societies 
quoted,  I will  leave  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  to  cODSult  the  several  balance-sheets.  I much 
regret  that  I was  obliged  to  omit  even  the  mention  of 
many  flourishing  societies.  T.  Bsces. 


HOW  KEEP  DRY  WALLS  ? 

Sin,— The  long  continuance  of  strong  winds  and  driving 
rain  has  so  saturated  the  brick  and  stuccoed  walls  of  my 
house  that  I am  desirous  to  know  of  a good  remedy.  The 
aspect  is  south,  and  the  wind  hangs  so  much  in  that 
quarter,  that  the  wall  has  small  chance  todiy.  Three  coats 
of  Carson’s  paint  wore  laid  on  last  summer.  The  walls  have 
been  washed  with  Rausome’a  Silicate  of  Soda  and  Lime 
for  live  or  six  years.  W. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

In  the  two  cases,  Arden  v.  Parry,  and  Edwards  p. 
Parry,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  plaintiffs  moved  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting  a 
wall  adjoining  the  premises  of  his  theatre  in  Holborn, 
which  would  cause  an  obstruction  of  light  and  air  to  some 
houses  at  the  back,  situated  in  Warwick-court. 

Amass  of  evidence  by  surveyors,  &c.,  was  adduced  to 
show  that  houses  in  Warwick-court,  three  or  four  in 
number,  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
erection,  thereby  damaging  the  interests  of  the  plaiutifi' 
Arden,  who  is  the  landowner,  and  the  other  plaintiff,  who 
is  the  landlord  of  the  houses  in  question. 

For  the  defendant,  affidavits  of  surveyors  were  read, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that,  so  far  from  injuring  the  pre- 
mises, the  proposed  wall  would  have  the  very  opposite 
effect,  by  the  removal  of  the  present  wall,  whmh  ob- 
structed  the  light  and  air  to  a greater  extent  than  would 
be  done  by  the  wall  the  defendant  desired  to  build  for  the 
completion  of  his  theatre.  The  counsel  also  contended 
that  the  proposed  wall  would  not  bo  more  than  9 ft.  in 
height  over  the  old  wall ; and  even  if  any  injury  were  in- 
flicted, it  was  inappreciable;  and  that  the  plaintiff  should 
seek  for  a remedy  at  iaw  hj  an  action  for  damage. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  judge.  Sir  J. 
Stuart,  frequently  interfered  by  suggesting  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  litigants  ; and  it 
was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the  proposal  of  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  that  a certain  reduction  in  the  height  of  the 
wall,  and  other  modifications,  should  be  referred  to  the 
architects  and  surveyors  engaged  for  both  parties. 

Subsequently,  two  of  the  gentlemen  deputed  tendered 
their  opinion,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  an 
injunction  shonld  issue  restraining  Mr.  Parry  from  erect- 
ing the  theatre  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  a 
modification  of  his  original  plan. 


ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  excellent  papers  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
on  a “ Smoke-Vomitorinm  ” for  chimneys,  which 
have  recently  been  published,  touch  incidentally 
on  a question  which  has  for  some  years  occu- 
pied at  intervals  much  of  my  attention, — that 
of  the  ventilation  of  buildings, — a subject  little 
understood,  or  even  appreciated,  by  the  public, 
and  too  often  neglected  by  the  architect.  We 
moderns,  with  our  increasing  tendency  towards 
purely  intellectual  work,  entailing  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  hours  spent  in-doors,  are  content 
to  bnild  those  apartments  in  which  we  pass  our 
days  and  onr  nights  much  as  our  forefathers  did, 
save  that  we  diminish  the  size  of  our  rooms,  con- 
tract our  chimney -openings,  and  in  other  respects 
also,  relating  to  ventilation,  build  for  the  worse. 
We  are  thus  left  to  choose  between  the  horns  of 
a dilemma,' — either  to  suffer  a slow  but  sure  dete- 
rioration of  stamina  from  the  habitual  breathing 
of  an  impure  atmosphere,  or  to  incur  the  risk  of 
results,  scarcely  less  serious,  which  attends  our 
frantic  efforts  to  dilute  the  poisoned  air  in  our 
apartments  by  throwing  open  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  admitting  those  chill  currents  which, 
in  forcible  and  beautiful  metaphor,  have  been 
called  “ the  cold  hand  of  death.” 

Dr.  Edwards’s  device  appears  to  have  been 
intended  primarily  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted 
discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion 
from  the  top  of  a chimney,  but,  by  implication, 
it  seems  calculated,  if  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments on  a small  scale  are  borne  out  in  ordinary 
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I practice,  to  improve  tbe  ventilation  of  our 
I rooms,  in  so  far  as  the  continuous  circulation  of 
: air  tlirough  them  towards  the  fire  is  concerned  j — 

I but  hei’e  it  stops. 

The  theoreticallj  simple  and  beautiful  modes 
; of  ventilation  laid  down  in  works  which  treat  on 
I this  subject  are,  so  far  as  my  reading  has 
I extended,  not  only  incomplete  in  some  of  the 
I more  important  points,  but,  being  founded,  for 
I the  moat  part,  solely  on  the  principle  of  specific 
I levity,  are  also  subject,  in  practice,  to  many 
I conditions  of  failure.  The  same  objection  may 
1 be  made  to  all  the  special  contrivances  which 
I have  hitherto  been  put  befor#  the  public,  by 
i which  the  effort  is  made  to  attain,  at  a trivial 
( expenditure  of  money  and  labour,  a result  that 
( can  only  be  compassed  by  taking  an  enlarged 
' view  of  the  question,  and  extending  our 
1 resom'ces  so  as  to  cope  with  all  its  difiBcultiea. 

To  devise  such  a mode  of  building  as  shall 
! attain  the  desired  end,  without  exhibiting  any 
{ serious  defects,  is  still  a problem  to  be  prac- 
I tically  solved,  and  every  step  which  facilitates 
I the  accomplishment  of  this  is  an  advance  in  the 
( direction  of  a satisfactory  issue  to  one  of  the 
I greatest,  though,  at  tbe  same  time,  one  of  the 
1 most  ignored  questions  of  our  day. 

As  a farther  contribution  toward  the  solution 
( of  this  important  problem,  I will  ask  leave  to 
{ sketch  the  outlines  of  a system  of  construction 
> which,  based  upon  well-known  laws  of  nature, 

; and  upon  a knowledge  of  the  disturbances  to 
\ which  these,  in  their  action,  are  exposed, 
j acquired  by  numerous  observations  on  the  cir- 
( culation  of  air  in  our  houses  as  ordinarily  built, 
( and  by  special  experiment,  has,  for  some  time, 
I been  developing  itself  in  my  mind : and  here  let 
I me  lay  down  those  which  I conceive  to  be  the 
e essential  conditions  of  efiicicncy,  which  every 
s successful  system  must  more  or  less  completely 
a satisfy. 

I.  To  maintain  a constant  circulation  of  air 
t through  rooms,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  and 
i equally  {or  s\{^cienily  so),  withorwithout  the  aid 
c of  afire. 

II.  That  the  action  of  the  system  shall  not  he 
! liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  changing  conditions  of 
t the  atmosphere,  either  within  or  xoithout. 

III.  As  the  air  admitted  into  our  apartments  is 
/ frequently  derived  from  others  which  are  noxiously 
c charged  with  carboxiic  acid  and  animal  efiluvia,  it 
i is  necessary  that  the  supplies  he  drawn  directly 
/ from  the  external  atmosphei'e. 

IV.  While  ensuring  that  an  ample  volume  of 
f pure  air  shall  continuously  circulate  through  an 
a apartment,  the  systeyn  must  regulate  its  tempera^ 
t iure  and  control  its  velocity  so  that  it  shall  be 
0 attended  by  none  of  the  ill  effects  of  a draxight. 

V.  It  must  prevent  the  possibility  of  smoke 
( descending  a chimney  and  entering  a room. 

VI.  It  mustbe  self-acting,  as  simple  as  possible, 
c and  little,  if  at  all,  liable  to  derangements. 

VII.  It  must  be  sufficiently  jlexibleto  be  capable 

0 of  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  building  in  which 

1 ventilation  is  required. 

VIII.  It  mxist  not  be  too  costly. 

In  devising  a system  of  natural  ventilation 
( (and  no  other  is  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
c cases,  or  necessary  in  any),  it  is  needful  never  to 
li  lose  sight  of  this  one  general  rule : — Never  to 
0 oppose, — always  to  co-operate  with  nature.  We 

V will,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  a groundwork  of 
E established  principles, — for  the  most  part  well- 
ii  known,  if  not  trite, — in  accordance  with  which 

V wo  must  work. 

1.  It  is  s law  of  nature,  which  has  no  permanent  excep- 
t tions,  that  a reservoir,  whether  of  air  or  water,  may  have 
a an  infinite  number  of  tributaries,  but  only  one  emissary. 

When  a room  is  provided  with  two  or  more  distinct 
c outlets  for  its  raritled  air,  if  they  do  not  otherwise  con- 
t tlict,  one  of  them  is  almost  certain  to  become  an  inlet.  It 
ii  is  on  this  principle  that  Watson’s  Patent  Syphon-Tentila- 
Ii  lors,  which  have  been  used  with  success  in  many  situa- 
t:  tions,  are  constructed. 

2.  That  the  products  of  respiration  and  combustion, 
^ while  newly  exhaled,  aro  specifically  lighter  than  the 
a average  of  tho  air  in  an  apartment,  and  rise  toward  the 
e ceiling ; but  that,  as  they  cool,  they,  in  their  turn,  become 
t tho  heavier  of  the  two,  and  descend  to  the  floor. 

3.  That,  as  gases  receive  or  port  with  heat,  they  expand 

0 or  contract  in  volume. 

4.  That  the  motion  of  fluids  in  pipes,  &c.,  is  affected  by 

1 their  calibre,  length,  inclination,  continuity  or  discon- 
t tinnity  of  direction,  the  figure  of  their  internal  cross- 
a section,  and  the  degree  of  smoothness  of  their  inner 
} surface. 

That,  if  the  air  be  abstracted  from  an  apartment,  the 
T vacuum  will,  if  permitted,  be  supplied  irom  another 
i source;  and,  vice  vend,  if  air  be  forced  into  such  an 
1 apartment,  it  will  drive  out  an  equal  portion  of  that  which 
» was  previously  therein. 

But  the  working  of  a system  designed  to  act 
L in  accordance  with  these  laws  alone  will,  unless 
g guarded  by  special  provisions,  be  liable  to  de- 
r rangement  from  disturbing  iufiuences,  which 
D must  be  diverted  from  their  antagonistic  ten. 


dencies,  and  mado  to  co-operate  towards  the 
desired  end.  We  will  now  consider  what  these 
are. 

Close  observation  has  long  satisfied  me,  as  it , 
has  Dr.  Edwards,  that  the  circulation  of  air  in  , 
a house  is  controlled  chiefly  by  the  currents  of 
the  external  atmosphere,  even  when  these  latter 
are  comparatively  gentle.  In  many  cases,  in 
some  of  which  the  chimney  was  constructed 
specially  with  a view  to  drawing  the  smoke  and 
air  upward,  1 have  found  the  same  descending, — 
even  passing  downwards  thi-ough  the  floor,  and 
that  without  any  great  violence  of  wind ; and 
have  arrived,  as  the  result  of  frequent  trials,  at 
the  general  principle  that,  if  the  apertures  iu 
the  sides  of  a covered  enclosui’e,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a chimney,  are  on  the  windward  side, 
the  air  will  enter  it  through  these,  and  will  pass 
up  the  vertical  flue ; but  if  they  are  on  the  lee- 
ward side,  the  air  will  descend  the  flue,  and 
will  issue  from  the  building  through  those  aper- 
tures. This  may  easily  be  explained  : the  wind, 
eddying  round  tho  sides  and  over  tho  roof  of  the 
structure,  creates  a partial  vacuum  on  its  lee- 
wai’d  side,  which  the  air  rushes  from  within  to 
fill,  and  the  only  mode  of  restoring  the  equi- 
librium is  by  a fresh  supply  descending  the  flue, 
which,  as  its  top  is  usually  horizontal,  is 
neutral  as  respects  tho  general  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way,  I will  now 
proceed  to  describe,  as  distinctly  as  is  possible 
without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  a mode  by  which, 
I think,  all  the  desired  ends  may  be  attained 
with  unerring  uniformity,  provided  tbe  details 
are  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  correct  pro- 
portions and  judicious  arrangement.  To  com- 
bine conciseness  with  lucidity  the  following 
description  is  clothed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
specification. 

(a.)  The  Smokc-fiue.  — Provide  every  room 
which  contains  a fire-place  with  a properly  con- 
structed smoke-flue,  terminating  upward  in  a 
chimney-shaft  which,  ueflr  its  top,  should  be  of 
circular  or  polygonal  section.  Surround  the 
vertex-  of  tho  same  by  a projecting  collar  of 
sufficient  width,  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone 
or  pyramid,  whose  sides  incline  at  an  angle 
which  experience  shall  discover  to  be  the  best, 
and  meet  tbe  internal  surface  of  the  flue  in  a 
sharp  edge  all  round  its  extremity. 

The  use  of  this  collar  is  to  deflect  the  wind 
upward,  and  thus  to  suck  the  smoke  out  of  the 
shaft.  Tho  writer’s  experiments  indicate  that 
the  angle  of  4-5°  with  the  horizontal  is,  approxi- 
mately, the  best.  The  frequent  failure  of  appli- 
ances of  a pattern  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
this  collar  is  due  to  causes  which  the  comple- 
meutary  parts  of  this  system  are  intended  to 
remove. 

(6.)  The  Exhaust-Jiue  for  Air. — Construct,  side 
by  side  with  the  smoke-flue,  an  air-flue,  com- 
mencing at  the  junction  of  the  chimney-breast 
with  tho  ceiling,  and  terminating  upward  in  a 
shaft  of  a pattern  exactly  similar  to  that  appro- 
priated to  the  chimney.  Open  a communication 
between  its  lower  extremity  and  the  room  by  au 
aperture  situated  either  at  the  top  of  tho  chim- 
ney-breast or  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  : in  tho 
latter  case,  the  connexion  with  the  flue  will  be 
efl'ected  by  means  of  a channel  constructed  be- 
tween the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above  it. 

In  special  cases,  it  may  be  found  to  be  desirable, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  this  duct,  to 
allow  it  to  receive  heat  from  the  chimney  through 
a thin  intervening  diaphragm  of  tile  or  other 
suitable  material. 

(c.)  The  Air-supply  Flues. — Provide  every  room 
that  has  a fireplace  with  two  of  these  flues,  one 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fire  with  oxygen, 
the  other  to  conduct  fresh  air  into  the  room. 
Carry  up  both  of  these  above  the  roof  (they  had 
better  be  lower  than  the  chimney -tops) , and 
there  let  each  divide,  by  a gradual  outward  cur- 
vature, into  four  distinct  branches,  pointing 
toward  the  corners  of  an  imaginary  square,  each 
branch  terminating  in  a bell-mouthed  orifice, 
having  either  a horizontal  aspect,  or,  for  the 
sake  of  compactness,  one  with  somewhat  of  an 
upward  inclination.  Lead  that  supply-flue  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  fire  to  some 
point  either  under  or  immediately  in  front  of  the 
grate,  and  there  construct  suitable  apertures  to 
allow  the  air  which  is  thus  conducted  to  com- 
municate with  tbe  fire.  Carry  the  other  flue,  if 
practicable,  to  that  side  of  the  room  which  is 
farthest  from  the  outlet  into  the  suction-flue, 
and  there  let  it  terminate  in  a horizontal  air- 
channel,  running  round  as  great  a length  of  the 
skirting  as  may  be,  and  communicating  with  the 
room,  at  suitable  intervals,  by  means  of  open- 


ings through  the  skirting,  which  should  be  filled 
with  perforated  zinc,  or  with  ornamental  gratings. 
If  it  be  found  to  be  generally  desirable,  lead 
this  supply-flue,  by  an  inverted  syphon-bend,  to 
some  hot  plates  or  tiles,  warmed  by  the  fire, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  passing  current 
may  bo  raised  to  60°  or  thereabout,  before  it  is 
discharged  into  the  room. 

These  two  flues  form  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  scheme.  Eirstly,  the  branched  tops  aro 
intended  to  intercept  tho  wind,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  blow,  and  to  deflect  it  down- 
ward into  the  air-supply  shaft.  The  difficulty 
attending  tho  occurrence  of  a disposition  to  ex- 
haust on  the  leeward  side  is,  in  this  case,  obviated 
by  tbe  mode  of  constructing  these  terminals, 
which  always  present  an  equal  area  of  openings 
toward  the  windward  and  the  leeward  sides. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  stagnation 
in  the  descending  current  when  it  leaves  the 
branches  and  enters  the  single  flue,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  risk  of  it  being  sucked  out  of  the 
leeward  branches,  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
make  the  sectional-area  of  the  single  flue 
but  little,  if  any,  greater  than  that  of  two  of 
the  branches  united.  Secondly,  by  providing 
tho  fire,  which  seizes  on  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  air,  with  an  independent  supply,  the  volume 
of  this  which  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation is  reduced  to  a small  fraction  of  that 
which  at  present  finds  its  way  through  doors 
and  windows  ; so  that,  by  this  mcaus  alone,  the 
chief  source  of  draught  is  cut  off.  The  little 
that  remains  may  be  still  farther  rendered  im- 
perceptible  by  diffusion,  by  making  tho  aper- 
tures in  the  skirting  as  numerous  and  as  ample 
as  possible  : — indeed,  within  reasonable  limits,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  too  liberal  in  this  respect. 
With  this  precaution,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
without  any  previous  elevation  of  temperature, 
the  gentle  diffused  stream  of  air  would  become 
sufficiently  warmed  immediately  on  entering  the 
room.  Thirdly,  the  recess  in  which  combustion 
is  carried  on  is  invested,  to  a great  extent,  with 
the  character  of  an  independent  apartment ; so 
that  the  conflict  which  would  otherwise  dis- 
turb the  action  of  the  two  outlets,  viz.,  that  for 
the  smoke,  and  that  for  the  exhausted  air,  is 
avoided. 

In  the  foregoing  description  I have  omitted, 
fur  the  most  part,  all  those  details  which  are  not 
of  critical  importance,  and  which  must  be  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  tho  peculiar  require- 
ments of  each  case.  The  system  therein 
expounded  appears  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  solve,  and,  while  maintaining  its 
consistency  as  a whole,  is  susceptible  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  modifications  in  detail,  so  as  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  demands  of  every  kind 
of  habitable  structure,  under  almost  every  con- 
ceivable  circumstance,  and  it  leaves  untouched, — 
being  unaffected  by  any  improvement  that  may 
bo  made  therein, — the  question  of  the  economical 
warming  of  buildings.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  nothing  which  has  been  hero  advanced  is 
based  upon  theory  alone,  but  that  every  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not  its  analogue 
in  the  present  mode  of  building,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  careful  experiment.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that,  from  the  woeful  lack  of 
observations,  on  a comprehensive  scale,  in  this 
branch  of  science,  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to 
furnish  any  reliable  formulm  for  the  guidance 
of  architects  in  fixing  on  tho  best  propor- 
tions for  details,  which  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  class  of 
building. 

To  conclude; — it  will  be  seen  that  this  system 
has  a three-fold  security  for  its  action, — ■ 

let.  Tho  specific  levity  of  the  heated  gases ; 

2nd.  The  suction  of  these  up  the  exhaust-flues 
by  means  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  conical 
collar; 

3rd.  The  impulse  given  to  them  by  the  down- 
ward current  created  in  tho  supply-flues  by 
their  generally  lower  temperature,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  mouth- 
pieces j — 

that,  to  escape  tho  risk  of  disturbing  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  ventilating  appliances,  windows  and 
doors  should  be  made  to  fib  in  a workmanlike 
manner,  and  should  be  habitually  closed,  as,  from 
tbe  great  purity  in  which  the  air  of  a room  will 
be  maintained,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
open  these  except  for  purposes  of  communica- 
tion;— and  that,  with  any  efficient  system  of 
ventilation,  the  lower  the  ceiling  of  a room  is, 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  better. 

C,  W.  Dymond,  C.E. 
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“ HOW  SHALL  THE  BED  BE  PLACED  ?' 

Sis, — I felt  mncli  interest  in  some  remarks  in 
your  paper  of  the  lOfch  inst.  (p.  103),  headed 
“How  shall  the  Bed  be  placed?”  Years  ago 
I snffered  much  from  nervous  irritation,  and 
consequent  loss  of  sleep.  I fancied  that  1 slept 
better  in  certain  rooms  than  others  ; and,  after 
trying  to  ascertain  why,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a great  deal  depended  upon  the  position  of 
the  bed. 

For  twenty- five  years  and  upwards  I have  had 
my  bed  placed  with  the  head  to  the  north,  or  as 
near  that  point  as  I can ; and,  if  I cannot  have 
it  north,  I place  it  north-east,  with  as  much  north 
as  I can  get.  When  I sleep  from  home  I pull 
out  the  bedstead  from  the  wall  and  turn  it  to 
the  desired  point  as  nearly  as  I can,  finding 
great  advantage.  Many  of  my  friends,  knowing 
my  fancy,  take  care  to  put  mo  in  a room  with 
the  bed  in  the  right  position.  They  smile  at  my 
whim  : I sleep,  and  smile  at  their  unbelief. 

The  experience  of  a man  who  baa  lived  to  the 
age  of  109  is,  to  a person  already  predisposed  to 
believe,  conclusive  j and  to  any  poor  fellow  who 
cannot  sleep,  this  hint  is  worth  the  trial.  I 
trust  that  those  who  do  try  may  find  it  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  with  mo.  T.  P. 


architecture  have  just  been  added.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  of  Loudon,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Silver,  of  Maidenhead.  The  iron- 
work was  supplied  by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maiden- 
head. At  present  there  are  no  bells  in  the  tower, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  put  up  in  the 
course  of  a few  months. 

Luttencorth  {Leiccstershin^. — Efforts  are  being 
made  to  restore  the  parish  church  of  Lutter- 
worth, where  Wickliffe,  the  reformer,  was  rector 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  church  is  now  in 
such  a dilapidated  state  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the 
continuance  of  public  worship. 


The  Eomcsofihe  WorUng  Classes,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  their  Improvement.  By  James  Hole, 
Eon.  Sec.  of  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  &e.  Published  under  the  sanction 


of  the  Society  of  Arts.  London : Longmans 
& Co. 


EGYPTIAN  PYRAMID  FORMS. 


SiE, — After  reading  your  number  for  the 
10th  inst.,  I beg  to  refer  Mr.  G.  Thurnell  to  the 
late  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  Egyptian  Heptagon,  in  the  London  Philo- 
sophic Magazine  for  Febniary,  1864,  wherein  he 
quotes  and  illustrates  the  late  'M.  Rceber’s 
diagrams,  puhlished  by  his  son,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago.  M.  Rceber  shows  the  same 
Bemicircular  results  of  “the  extreme  and  mean 
ratio”  division,  and  applies  it  constantly  to  the 
plans  of  the  temples  and  pyramids,  stating  that 
the  Great  Pyramid  has  its  leading  lines  in  the 
proportion  of  the  square  roots  of  whole  numbers. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Thumell’s  results  are  reducible  to 
this  interesting  group  : — 

Ch.  A E : ch.  B E:;l  : m;=A  C = i (v'e-l). 
® C = i (\/5  — ])*=i  (3  — v/5)  = AC* numerically. 
9 ® ~ ^ (v^5  — 1)^  = y'S  — 2 = A C*  j whence 
A C ; C E : B c;:w* : m* ; 

My  friend,  Mr.  Perigal,  likewise  hit  upon  Mr. 
Thurnell’s  method  about  a year  ago.  I possess 
M.  Rceber’s  three  publications,  which  are  all 
highly  interesting,  and  have  made  a MS.  trans- 
lation of  the  same.  S.  M.  Drach,  F.R.A.S. 

#*#  A communication  from  Mr.  Garbett  on 
the  same  subject  we  are  forced  to  postpone. 


In  1864  the  Society  of  Arts  held  a conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  to  which  representatives  of  the  Insti- 
tutes in  union  with  it  were  invited.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution,  feel- 
ing the  importance  of  the  question,  decided  to 
aid  the  discussion  by  the  experience  of  their 
own  town.  The  mayor  of  Leeds  (Mr.  J.  D. 
Lnccock),  as  president,  offered  a prize  (ulti- 
mately awarded  to  Mr.  Hole),  for  an  essay  on 
this  subject.  This  essay  was  publicly  read  in 
January,  1865,  and  its  publication  in  the  local 
newspapers  at  the  time  aided  in  directing  public 
attention  to  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  a 
largo  portion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  and  to  the  moral  evils  connected  there- 
with. 

Since  then  the  scope  of  the  essay  has  been 


but  ^so  architecturally  beautiful.  He  undertook  t< 
provide  plans,  to  defray  all  eipenaes  connected  will 
the  contracts  and  supervision,  ana  to  guarantee  tho  fulfil 
ment  of  the  contract  within  the  estimate. 

These  were  liberal  concessions ; but  a more  importan 
one  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Where  the  purchase! 
18  of  good  character,  but  unable  to  advance  the  one-fourtl 
of  the  purchase-money,  the  payment  to  the  buildini 
society  18  spread  over  fifteen  years,  instead  of  twelvi 
years  ; and  Mr.  Akroyd  guarantees  the  first  three  years 
subscriptions  to  the  building  society,  after  which  hit 
gimrantee  ceases,  as  the  building  society  then  possessei 
sulLoient  security  against  loss,  in  the  mortgage  of  the 
property. 


Mr.  Akroyd  suggests  that  under  this  system  the  muni- 
ficent donation  ol  150,OOOJ.  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  improve  the 
dwellings  ol  the  poor  of  Loudon,  if  thus  supplemented  by 
benefit  building  societies  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  value,  might  have  been  made  the  means  of  building 
four  times  the  amount  of  houses,  assuming  that  a sufiicient 
number  of  working  men  could  be  fouucf  to  take  up  the 
dwellings. 

From  his  own  experience  he  is  convinced  that, — 

‘ If  the  attempt  bring  no  profit,  or  even  occasion  pecu- 
niary loss,  in  no  other  way  can  tho  same  benefits  be  con- 
ferred upon  working  men  at  so  slight  aloss— benefits  which 
entail  no  degradation  and  wound  no  self-respect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  confer  independence,  whilst  the  achievement 
of  that  independence  constitutes  a habit  of  saving,  most 
useful  in  after-life.  A rich  reward  will  accrue  to  the  pro- 
moters in  the  contemplation  of  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  social  improvement  which  they  will  have  helped  to 
provide  for  the  industrious  and  moat  deserving  portion  of 
the  community.’" 


The  plates  which  accompany  the  volume  in- 
clude a bird’s-eye  view  of  Akroydon  as  frontis- 
piece, with  elevations,  plans,  and  details  of  the 
houses.  Amongst  the  illustrations  are  also  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Copley  village,  with  elevation 
and  plan  of  buildings ; a bird’s-eye  view  of  West 
Hill  Park,  Halifax,  with  plana  j cottages  at 
Saltaire  ; model  cottages  at  Leeds  j Langbourne 
Boildings,  erected  for  Mr.  Waterlow;  suburban 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  ; &c. 

Besides  the  several  subjects  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  various  others  in  the  body  of  the 
volume,  there  are  appendices  on  the  Familis- 
tery  of  Guise  and  the  Cites  Ouvrieres  of  Mul- 
house,  with  references  to  the  Builder  ^ a chapter 
on  Leeds,  transferred  from  the  prize  essay;  and 


enlarged,  and  it  now  forms  a goodly  volume  of  I cognate  subjects, 

more  than  200  pages,  illustrated  by  a number  of  | -^Itogether  this  volume  includes  an  excellent- 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Bedlington  {Northumberland). — It  has  been  re- 
solved to  restore  the  venerable  tower  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  has  fallen 
into  a state  of  disrepair,  almost  to  a dangerons 
extent.  ^ A subsidence  has  taken  place  in  the 
foundation  of  the  tower,  which  is  leaning  con- 
siderably to  one  side.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  nndei-set  the  foundation,  and  to  take  down  a 
portion  of  the  tower  and  rebuild  it.  The  tower 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, and  can  boast  of  a very  fine  west  window, 
elaborately  carved  and  moulded.  The  chancel 
arch  is  pointed,  but  has  Norman  monldiuo-s. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle.on-Tyne,°is 
the  architect  appointed  to  superintend  the  re- 
storation. 

Newhuiy.—A  meeting  of  tho  building  com- 
mittee of  the  parish  church  restoration  has  been 
held,  for  the  porpose  of  deciding  who  should 
execute  the  restoration  and  improvements  in 
St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Woodyer,  the  architect.  Tho  con- 
tract  of  Messrs.  Wheeler,  stonemasons,  of  Read- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Adey  & Son,  builders,  of  New- 
bury, were  accepted  j'Messrs.  W.  & G.  Boyer,  of 
Newbnrj,  being  entrnsted  with  the  plumbing 
work.  The  alterations  will  be  commenced  forth- 
with. 

Luton. — We  understand  that  Mr.  John  Shaw 
Leigh,  of  Luton  Park,  Bedfordshire,  has  resolved 
to  restore  and  make  free  and  open  to  all,  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Luton.  The  cost  of 
restoration  and  re-seating  will  exceed  2,0001. 

Maidenhead. — The  new  spire  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Boyn-hill,  has  been  dedicated.  The 
church  has  only  been  erected  a few  years,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  in  the  Early  English  style  of 


engravings. 

The  experience  of  the  writer,  as  director  of  a 
large  building  society,  and  as  a member  of  the 
Leeds  Model  Cottage  Association,  has  given  him 
some  insight  into  the  various  difiiculties  with 
which  this  great  topic  is  surrounded. 

The  author  has  also  made  good  use  of  the 
Builder,  with  honourable  acknowledgment,  here 
and  there,  which  is  more  than  wo  can  say  of  all 
who  are  jnst  now  dealing  with  tho  subject.  The 
volume  goes  pretty  folly  into  all  such  important 
points  as  the  conditions  of  healthy  dwellings  and 
neglect  of  drainage ; ventilation,  external  and 
internal,  and  necessity  of  light ; and  as  to  water 
supply,  and  removal  of  nuisances : paving  he 
seems  to  Lave  overlooked  in  this  connexion,  im- 
portant though  it  be.  The  author  also  speaks  of 
the  evils  of  back-to-back  houses,  and  treats  of 
model  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
and  near  the  lines  of  railway;  and  describes  all 
such  plans  as  those  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow, 
Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  Twining,  and  the  improved 
cottage  dwellings  of  Mr.  Salt,  at  Saltaire,  and 
Mr.  Akroyd,  at  Akroydon,  both  in  the  north  of 
England  j as  also  Copley  ; and  improved  lodging, 
bouses  in  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  London. 
Some  of  them  are  already  illustrated  in  our 
pages,  The  advantages  of  building  societies,  as 
illustrated  in  Halifax,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
London,  are  treated  of  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  self-help  by  working  men.  Of  the 
philanthropic  doings  of  Mr.  Akroyd,  of  Halifax, 
in  connexion  with  building  societies,  as  a part  of 
his  plans,  Mr.  Hole  says  : — 


and  comprehensive  resume  of  the  subject  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes,  although  (and  it 
is  no  discredit  to  the  work  to  say  so)  it  does  nob 
contain  much  matter  that  has  not  already  been, 
treated  of  in  our  own  pages. 


UTisallaniit. 


He  originated  a scheme,  simple  enough  -when  slated, 
but  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  and  which  in 
the  Lauds  of  large  or  tmall  employers  of  labour,  or  of 
bcnoTOlcnt  men  anxious  to  raise  the  status  of  the  working 
man,  or  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  might  aecom- 
pIiBh  an  object  productive  of  the  highest  social  benefit 
ibe  problem  which  Mr.  Akroyd  set  himself  to  solve  can- 

not  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own  words  : 

‘ How  a limited  outlay  of  capital  may  materially  fissist 
in  raising  the  general  standard  of  workmen's  houses  in 
any  locality  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  original  capital 


mployed.' 

This  problem  Mr.  Akroyd  solved  by  availing  himself  of 
the  advantages  oflered  by  an  excellent  budding  society  in 
Halilox  ; or,  rather,  he  supplemented  them  by  an  arrauee- 
ment  calculated  very  materially  to  increase  the  benefits 
societies  arc  capable  of  conferring.  His  plan 

r Pwi'chase  a suitable  plot  of  land  for  a building  site 
^0  obtain  designs  from  an  able  architect  for 
building  blocks  of  dwellings,  eight  or  ten  to  each  ; and  to 
find  ^parties  who  were  willing  to  take  up  each  successive 


w connexion  with  the  Hslifai  Permanent 

Benefit  Building  Society,  which  would  advance  three- 
lourthb  of  the  capital  required.' 

Mr.  Akroyd  bought 


, . “ "“ftable  plot  of  land,  obtained  , „ , , 

uesigns  not  only  excellent  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  On  tlie  rafters  below. 


Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Chahino  Cross- 
Railway. — The  Bill  for  this  line  has  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
threatened  to  oppose  every  metropolitan  railway 
Bill  till  some  general  provision,  either  under  an. 
amended  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  or 
otherwise,  be  made  for  giving  the  occupiers  of 
dwellings,  without  agreements,  compensation  for 
being  ruthlessly  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  aa 
they  now  are,  by  railway  companies. 


Madresfield  New  Parish  Church.  — It  is 
but  a few  years  ago  that  the  new  and  costly 
church  of  Madresfield  was  erected,  and  yet  we 
now  hear  that  it  is  to  be  forthwith  destroyed 
and  a new  one  erected  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  yards  distant,  and  in  tho  burial-ground,  a 
faculty  having  been  procured  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  building  had  ali-eady  exhibited  signs  of 
dilapidation,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was 
damp  and  otherwise  objectionable.  The  windows 
and  other  portions  of  the  structure  will  be  made 
available  in  the  new  church.  Style,  Decorated; 
architect,  Mr.  Preedy.  The  expense  to  be  borne 
by  the  Beauchamp  family. 


The  Penzance  Public  Buildings. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  tho  directors 
in  their  report  stated  their  regret  that  the  works 
were  behind  time.  Tho  delay  is  mainly  attri- 
buted to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  dressed 
granite,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  the  con- 
tractors,  Messrs.  Olver,  believe  will  be  ready  by 
Lady-day.  The  architect,  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  stated 
that  he  believed  both  Messrs.  Olver  and  Messrs. 
Freeman  bad  done  all  they  could  to  expedite 
tho  building.  Messrs.  Freeman  had  advanced 
wages,  in  some  cases  20  per  cent.,  while  th© 
building  was  in  band.  Money  for  a large  organ, 
is  being  subscribed.  One  of  Messrs.  Giver’s 
carpenters  was  killed  the  other  day  by  slipping 
from  a scaffolding  while  moving  a plank.  The 
footing  was  slippery,  and  the  man  stood  with 
his  heels  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffolding,  and  feU 
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Drainage. — The  Kojal  Agricultural  Society 
offers  for  competition,  in  each  province  of  Ireland, 
a gold  medal,  or  bronze  medal  with  lOi.,  to  the 
landlord  or  occupier  who  shall  have  drained  the 
largest  quantity  of  land  in  the  best  manner — 
‘not  less  in  any  case  than  25  acres — between  the 
31st  of  October  in  one  year  and  the  Slst  of 
December  in  the  following  year.  A challenge 
cup — General  Hall’s — value  601.,  is  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  winners  of  the  provincial  gold 
medals,  and  to  become  the  property  of  whomever 
wins  it  three  times. 

Shaking  with  the  Workhen.— We  are-asked 
to  mention  that,  at  a meeting  of  the  directors  of 
Greening  & Co.  (Limited),  held  at  Manchester,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  and 
support,  at  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  share- 
holders, an  arrangement  to  the  effect  that,  when- 
ever the  net  profits  in  any  one  half-year  exceed 

per  cent,  upon  the  gi'oss  paid-up  capital  of 
the  company,  then  for  every  additional  2^  per 
cent,  dividend  or  bonus  paid  to  the  shareholders 
upon  their  capital,  a dividend  or  bonus  of  2^  per 
cent,  shall  be  paid  to  every  person  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  amount  of  wages  earned 
by  him  or  her  in  the  same  half-year. 

The  Fejiale  School  of  Art,  Queen’s-square. 
The  formation  of  a life-class  at  this  school  seems 
to  merit  observation.  A preliminary  meeting 
has  been  held  at  the  New  Gallery.  Mr.  E.  T, 
Parris,  the  well-known  artist,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remai'ks, 
enlarged  on  the  importance  to  students  who 
have  passed  through  the  usual  course  in  the 
•school  of  continuing  their  studies  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art  by  drawing  and  painting 
from  the  living  draped  figure.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Parris  has  undertaken  the  guidance  of  the 
students,  affording  them  the  advantage  as  they 
proceed  of  instruction  on  sound  principles,  and 
•of  such  a knowledge  of  anatomy  as  is  necessary 
for  the  artist.  The  class  is  to  commence  on 
Monday,  tho  19th  of  February. 

Renting  Houses  infested  with  Bugs. — In  the 
•Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  an  action,  Campbell  v. 
Lord  Wenlock,  has  been  tried,  in  which  the 
plaintiS'  claimed  500  guineas  for  the  rent  of  a 
furnished  house.  No.  49,  Eaton-place,  taken  by 
the  defendant,  but  left  as  not  habitable.  From 
the  evidence  it  appeared  that  bugs  (not  a few) 
were  found  in  several  of  the  rooms,  and  Mr.  H. 
'Tifiin,  the  noted  bug-killer,  who  called  himself 
a “professor  of  natural  philosophy,”  and  said  he 
had  studied  the  subject  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
belonged  to  an  establishment  of  150  years’  stand- 
ing, gave  evidence  of  a general  kind  as  to  the 
natural  history  and  habits  of  the  insect.  The 
Judge,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
evidence  suflicienb  to  show  that  the  house  was  so 
much  infested  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  said 
that  if  the  state  of  things  could  bo  easily  reme- 
died, the  tenant  ought  to  do  it.  The  jury 
accordingly  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintifl'. 

Telegraphic  Reform.  — A petition  on  this 
anbjeeb  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliamcpt  by  Mr. 
M'Laren,  one  of  the  members  for  Edinburgh. 
The  petitioners  " complain  not  only  of  the  high 
■rates  charged  by  the  existing  companies  for  the 
transmission  of  messages,  of  frequent  and  vexa- 
tious delays  in  the  delivery,  and  of  their  inac- 
-curate  rendering,  but  also  that  many  important 
towns,  and  even  whole  districts,  are  unsupplied 
with  the  means  of  telegraphic  communication.” 
They  suggest  that  “ the  existing  companies 
-might  be  amalgamated  under  the  sanction  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  might  fix  the  maximum 
rate  or  rates  of  dividend  and  a moderate  maxi- 
mum tariff.  Another  means  of  effecting  im- 
provement would  be  the  passing  of  a general 
Act,  authorising,  under  proper  regulations  for 
the  public  interest,  the  erection  of  telegraphic 
posts  along  any  public  way  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  A third  mode  would  be  by 
tho  Govei-nment  assuming  the  management  of 
■ telegraphic  communication,  and  extending  the 
lines  ; so  that  they  might  at  least  include  all  the 
: more  important  towns  and  villages, — such,  for 
: example,  as  have  Money-order  Offices.  The 
, successful  result  of  tho  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
1 postage,  and  the  close  analogy  between  the  post- 
I office  and  telegraphic  system,  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  adoption  of  a uniform  tariff — say 
I .of  Gd.  for  20  words — would,  within  a few  years,' 

L leave  a surplus  revenue,  while  it  would  be  also  a 
:g^reat  boon  to  the  community.”  The  petitioners 
earnestly  desire  that  a royal  commission  should 
I bo  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  system 
k)f  telegraphic  communication,  with  a view  to  its 
amprovemeat,” 


The  Belfast  Architectural  and  Engineer- 
ing Association, — At  the  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Macaesey  read 
a paper  on  “ Subaqueous  Foundations,”  which 
elicited  a discussion. 

Lifting  a Building  of  Five  Stories.  — In 
Chicago  a building  80  ft,  by  160  ft.,  five  stories 
high,  and  weighing  27,000  tons,  has  recently 
been  raised  2 ft,  from  its  original  foundations. 
It  was  done  by  means  of  1,580  screws  placed 
nnderneath  the  building  and  turned  simul- 
taneously. The  work  occupied  three  days. 

Proposed  Museums  at  South  Kensington. — 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  stated  that 
the  Government  will  shortly  propose  two  votes 
for  the  disposal  in  part  of  the  site  at  South 
Kensington,— one  for  the  erection  of  a building 
for  the  receptiou  of  tho  collection  from  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  for  the  erection 
of  a building  for  the  reception  of  patent  collec- 
tions. 

Memorial  to  Gustavus  Brooke,  the 
Tragedian.— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a liglit- 
house  on  a part  of  the  coast  to  be  afterwards 
determined,  and  also  a building  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Dramatic  College,  to  the  memory 
of  tho  late  Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  LonJ/m  on  his  w'ay  to  Melbourne.  A 
committee  have  been  appointed,  who  number 
among  them,  Mr,  J.  L.  Toole,  Mr.  Paul  Bedford, 
and  Mr.  Anson. 

Destruction  of  St.  Mabe  Church  by  Light- 
ning.— The  parish  church  of  St.  Mabe,  near 
Falmouth,  which  dates  from  1276,  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  Saturday  morning,  and  has  received 
suoh  severe  damage,  it  is  stated,  as  to  be  beyond 
repair.  The  square  tower  of  granite  blocks  was 
shaken  to  its  base,  one  of  the  pinnacles  thrown 
down,  and  a window  forced  out.  The  roof  is 
damaged,  tho  walls  and  foundation  greatly 
shaken,  the  south-west  angle  of  the  fabric  pro- 
truding considerably,  while  every  window  save 
one  has  been  destroyed  or  greatly  injured. 

Gas. — The  Stafford  Gas  Company  have  de- 
clared a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  old 
shares,  and  8 per  cent,  on  new,  although  they 
reduced  their  price  in  October  last  to  4s.  2d.  per 

1,000  cubic  feet. The  Buiy  St.  Edmund’s 

Gas  Company  reduced  the  price  of  their  gas  in 
July  last,  from  5s.  lOd.  to  Ss.,  and  have  now 
declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  old  shares, 
and  7^  per  cent,  on  new,  besides  a further  sum 
of  2s.  per  share  on  the  old  shares  hy  way  of 
arrears.— — The  Redhill  Gas  Company  have 
declared  a dividend  of  7 per  cent.,  free  of  in- 
come-tax. The  works  require  to  be  enlarged  in 
consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  con- 
snmption. 

Family  of  the  late  John  Britton. — The 
death,  on  the  11th  instant,  at  Hope  Cottage, 
Windmill-road,  Croydon,  Surrey,  of  Mr.  Richard 
Britton,  brother  of  our  late  much-esteemed 
friend,  John  Britton,  is  announced.  The  Devises 
Gazette,  says, — Bom  at  Kington  St.  Michael, 
Wilts,  in  1784,  the  deceased  gentleman,  like  the 
author  of  the  “ Beauties  of  Wiltshire,”  “ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,”  &o.,  entered  the  battle  of  life 
at  an  early  age ; and  by  dint  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  eventually  achieved  a good  posi- 
tion as  a gold  and  silver  smith.  For  many  years 
he  lived  in  retirement,  and  was  much  respected  ; 
and  by  his  death  the  line  of  generation  is  closed 
in  which  figured  John  Britton,  whose  antiquarian 
works  obtained  a wide  fame,  and  whose  memory 
is  perpetuated  by  a memorial  window  erected  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

JERUS.ALEM. — At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  a lecture  was  delivered 
by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  “ '^n  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jemsalem,”  on  which  occasion  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  was  in  the  chair. 
A contour  map  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  sections  and  plans 
showing  the  geological  character  of  Judea  and 
the  course  of  the  water  supply  in  former  times, 
were  exhibited  to  illustrate  the  various  points 
touched  on.  A great  part  of  the  time  was 
occupied  with  exhibiting,  by  the  aid  of  the  elec- 
tric lamp,  a number  of  interesting  photographs 
taken  by  Captain  Wilson.  Several  views  of  the 
dome  of  the  mosque  built  over  the  cave  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  were 
shown,  also  photographs  of  different  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  by 
the  similarity  of  the  character  of  the  architec- 
ture that  the  structures  were  erected  at  the 
same  period.  Some  of  the  stones  are  upwards 
of  20  ft.  long. 


Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol. — In  our  account 
of  this  building,  we  said  the  floors  are  of  par- 
quetry.” We  are  asked  to  add  that  they  are  of 
“ Arrowsmith’s  solid  parquet  flooring.” 

Subways  and  the  Companies.— Mr.  J.  Locke 
has  presented  a petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  from  the  vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark,  praying  tho  House  to  pass  an  Act 
to  render  it  illegal  for  public  companies  and 
others  to  break  up  streets  in  which  subways 
have  been  or  shall  be  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  gas  or  water-pipes'or  telegraph  wires. 

Fire  at  Holt  Trinity  Church,  Padding- 
ton.— On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donne 
was  officiating  in  this  church,  when  cries 
arose  that  the  roof  of  tho  church  was  on  fire. 
This  proving  to  be  correct,  messengers  were 
despatched  for  the  parish  fire-engines,  which 
were  speedily  on  tho  spot,  followed  soon  after- 
wards by  engines  from  tho  Baker  and  Regent- 
street  stations.  With  considerable  difficulty  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  then  it  was  discovered 
that  about  14  ft.  of  the  roof,  immediately  over 
the  chancel,  was  entirely  consumed ; and  that 
the  fire  originated  (of  course)  through  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  fine,  connected  with  the 
stove  which  wanna  the  interior  of  the  church. 

Professor  Tyndall  on  Heat. — At  the  Royal 
Institution,  Professor  Tyndall  has  been  deliver- 
ing a course  of  lectures  on  “ Heat  ” to  large 
audiences.  He  states  that  as  heat  is  simply  the 
vibration  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies, 
the  less  that  vibration  the  greater  the  sensation  of 
cold.  Ice  contains  much  heat,  and  will  liquify 
and  boil  solid  carbonic  acid.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  substance  on  this  earth  has  ever 
been  deprived  of  all  its  heat,  but  the  point  at 
which  that  result  is  obtained  is  believed  to  be 
273  degrees  below  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  The  Professor  charged  the  lecture-room, 
largely  with  moisture,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments  formed  clouds,  snow,  ice,  and  hoar 
frost.  By  artificial  means,  he  imitated  the 
geysers  of  Iceland,  a great  flood  of  hot  water 
and  steam  shooting  up  through  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a large  iron  basin.  Finally,  he  reproduced, 
on  a small  scale,  the  Strokr,  an  irritable  boiling 
spring,  which  exerts  its  powers  whenever  lumps 
of  dirt  or  large  stones  are  dropped  into  its 
month. 

Chinese  Labourers. — The  scaffolding  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  in  the  court  is  proceeding 
rapidly,  the  chief  supports  being  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  upper  part  in  process  of  being 
covered  with  light  bamboos  placed  about  2 ft. 
apart.  These  act  as  supports  for  the  matting, 
which  is  all  double,  having  lining  formed  of  the 
millet  stalk.  Some  of  these  sheets  of  matting 
are  fitted  on  bamboo  frames,  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  moved ; while  others  are  so 
arranged  that  by  halliards  they  can  be  pulled 
open  or  shut  like  window -blinds,  thus  enabling 
the  court  to  be  covered  or  uncovered  according 
to  temperature,  rain,  or  other  circumstances. 
The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  the  men  display 
is  remarkable.  They  move  about  on  the  top  of 
this  work,  some  40  ft.  from  the  ground,  with  the 
agility  of  monkeys,  and  run  up  and  down,  the 
straight  poles  like  squirrels,  using  only  their 
hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet.  A leg  of 
mutton  on  the  top  of  a greasy  pole  would  stand 
a poor  chance  of  remaining  long  an  object  of 
competition  amongst  Pekin  scaffold-constructors. 
The  framework  is  secured  only  by  ropes  and 
twine,  and  great  economy  is  exercised  in  picking 
up  aud  removing  the  portions  that  are  in  excess, 
several  little  boys  going  round  in  the  evening 
befoi’e  the  men  leave,  and  picking  up  all  tho 
scraps  that  have  been  cut  ofl"  and  thrown  down. 
The  Chinese  workmen  display  great  expertnesa 
in  throwing  materials  from  one  to  the  other  to 
a considerable  height.  I noticed  this  to-day 
amongst  the  scaffold'  men,  and  it  recalled  to 
my  memory  having  seen  one  of  the  masons’ 
labourers  take  a spadeful  of  mortar,  and  throw 
it,  spade  and  all,  to  a man  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  who  caught  it  without  dislodging  a par- 
ticle of  the  mortar.  The  papei’hangers,  also, 
are  very  expert  in  throwing  up  sheets  of  paper, 
with  one  side  covered  with  paste,  ready  for  being 
put  on  the  wall.  Their  paper  for  room  purposes 
is  very  good,  the  “satin  pattern”  being  that 
most  commonly  used.  Paper  of  this  kind  is  not 
kept  in  rolls,  as  with  ns,  hut  in  squares  of  about 
12  in.  by  10  in.  One  man  stands  by  a table  and 
applies  the  paste,  and  then  adroitly  throws  the 
sheet  up  to  another  one,  who  fixes  it  on  the 
wall.-—  I'elcin  and  the  Pekinese.  By  D.  F. 
Rennie,  J/.D. 
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Chapel  Hotal,  Savot. — We  were  accidentally 
wrongly  infonned  on  the  spot  as  to  the  pulpit. 
It  was  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Eobinson,  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Smirke. 

Fountains  in  Bordeaux. — Four  monumental 
fountains  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Bordeaux, 
at  a cost  of  120,000  francs  (4,800Z.).  Two  of 
these,  executed  in  marble  and  bronze,  will  be 
from  designs  by  the  late  M.  Visconti. 

Military  Lunatic  Asylum,  Netley  Hospital. 
At  the  meeting  of  contractors  held  at  the  War 
Office,  Pall-Mall,  last  week,  Messrs.  Waghom  & 
Eichardson  were  elected  as  the  surveyois  to  pre- 
pare the  quantities  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  surveyor. 

Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings. — Mr. 
McCullagh  Torrens  has  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a Bill  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  la- 
bourers. It  will  propose  that  the  Treasury  shall 
lend  money  for  the  purpose  at  3^-  per  cent.,  and 
allow  thirty  years  for  repayment. 

Eoyal  Scottish  Academy’s  Exhibition. — 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy  was  opened  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday 
last.  The  catalogue  embraces  923  works  of 
art.  The  exhibition  as  a whole  is  fully  up  to 
the  usual  standard. 

Liverpool  Selling  its  Sewage. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  town  council  lately,  a con-  i 
cession,  for  twenty -five  years,  of  the  town  sewage 
was  granted  to  a public  company.  This  com- 
pany are  to  undertake,  at  their  own  cost,  all  the 
sewage  arrangements  of  the  town.  For  the  first 
ten  years,  the  concesswinaires  will  pay  nothing,  I 
but  after  that  all  profits  above  10  per  cent,  are 
to  go  to  the  Corporation. 

The  late  Lord  Palmerston. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  to  move  on  this  Thursday 
that  the  House  consider  a humble  address 
praying  her  Majesty’s  consent  to  the  erection  of 
a monument,  in  St.  Peter’s  Collegiate  Church, 
Westminster,  to  the  late  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Pal- 
merston, with  an  inscriptiou  setting  forth  the 
public  esteem  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  noble 
lord,  and  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  coun- 
try has  sustained  by  bis  death. 

Kotherham. — Preliminary  steps  are  being 
taken  for  providing  a new  market-hall  for  this 

town. A movement  has  also  been  set  on  foot 

to  provide  a people’s  hall  for  Eotherham  and 
Masborongh.  A company,  with  a capital  of 
3,000Z.,  in  IZ.  shares,  is  being  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Complaints  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 

Eotherham  gas  are  rife,  and  an  opposition  com- 
pany is  threatened.  The  present  price  is  4a.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  thought  too  much  for 
gas  so  near  to  coal-pits  as  the  locality  is. 

Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in 
Manchester. — On  Monday,  the  26th  instant, 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester  District  Art 
Workmen’s  Association  at  the  Eoyal  Institution 
will  be  opened,  when  an  inaugural  address  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  by  Lord 
Houghton,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James 
P.  Kay  Shnttleworth.  We  are  informed  that  the 
articles  exhibited  are  of  a very  interesting  cha- 
racter,  manifesting  an  improvement  in  the  artistic 
taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  working  classes  since 
the  Exhibition  of  last  year.  The  objeci  s of  the 
Exhibition  are  stated  to  be  “ to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  available  talent  and  inventive  skill 
of  the  district,  the  wise  employment  of  spare 
honrs,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  artisan.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  aim  so  desirable  may 
be  attained. 

The  City  Traffic. — In  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  Mr.  M'George,  at  last  meeting,  brought 
forward  a series  of  resolutions  having  reference 
to  the  terribly  overcrowded  state  of  the  City, 
and  the  danger  and  inconvenience  thereby  occa- 
sioned to  the  public  ; and  ho  proposed  that  the 
subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Improvement 
Committee,  for  them  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  upon  a compre- 
hensive plan  of  improvement  in  the  widening 
and  formation  of  streets ; also  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  levy  a rate  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments, many  of  which  were  now  so  urgently 
required  by  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
for  the  public  safety  j and  also  to  consider  as  to 
the  various  public  works  now  in  progress  and 
those  already  authorised  by  Parliameut,  the 
number  of  houses  removed  or  to  be  removed, 
the  number  of  streets  affected,  and  the  length 
of  time  allowed  for  their  completion,  and  to 
report  to  the  Court  forthwith.  The  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Thomas  Savin. — The  suspension  was  an- 
nonneed  last  week  of  Mr.  Thomas  Savin,  the 
railway  contractor,  well  known  for  his  extensive 
undertakings.  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at 
2,000,0001.,  and  the  nominal  assets  at  3,000,0001. 

Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Hague.  — An 
exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  will  take  place  at 
the  Hague  from  the  4th  of  June  next  to  the  15th 
of  July.  Three  gold  medals  will  be  awarded 
amongst  the  foreign  contributors,  and  four  to 
native  artists.  The  prices  of  works  intended  for 
sale  are  to  be  sent. 

Boisover. — We  are  told  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  build  a mechanics’  hall  here,  which 
will  bo  of  advantage  to  this  ancient  little 
place.  The  Wesleyans  are  building  a Gothic 
chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  to  seat  near 
upon  400  people,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists 
have  also  just  erected  a commodious  chapel  in 
Cotton-street  to  seat  over  200.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  no  distant  period  Boisover  will  become  a 
thriving  little  town.  It  certainly  needed  im- 
provement when  we  were  last  in  it. 

The  Loan  of  Works  of  Art.  — A Bill  has 
been  printed  and  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  providing 
that  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of  any  work 
of  art  may,  without  incarring  any  responsibility 
for  any  consequent  loss  or  injury,  lend  such 
work  to  the  Lord  President  for  the  time  being 
of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  public  by  him  or  by  his  direction,  at  the 
proposed  exhibitions  of  national  portraits,  and 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris  next  year. 

Mr.  O’Neil’s  Lecture  at  the  Academy.  — 
On  Monday,  the  12tb,  there  was  a large  gather- 
ing in  the  great  room  of  the  Academy,  to  hear 
the  first  of  a series  of  lectures  on  art,  which  Mr. 
O’Neil  has  been  appointed  to  deliver.  Velasquez, 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  the  like,  are  the  men 
whom  Mr.  O'Neil  would  hold  up  to  the  admira- 
tion and  the  emulation  of  the  student ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  never  allow  him  to 
forget  his  own  individuality,  or  to  trust  to  other 
eyes  that  which,  to  bo  helpful  and  blissful, 
ought  to  be  seen  by  his  own. 

Whitchurch. — The  Working  Men’s  Hall,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  A.  Worthington,  has  been  formally 
opened.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  con- 
tains a lectnre-room,  which  will  seat  from  200 
to  250  persons  ; committee  and  class  rooms, 
reading-room,  and  smoke-room,  lavatory,  cooking 
kitchen,  «5:c.,  and  attached  to  it  is  ground  for 
out-door  games.  The  cost  of  the  building,  ap- 
proaches, playground,  Ac.,  will  bo  about  2,000Z. 
It  has  been  about  twelve  months  in  the  building. 
Mr.  Latham,  of  Nantwicb,  was  the  architect  j 
and  Mr.  Jenkin,  of  Whitchurch,  the  builder. 

Launch  of  the  “Eoss  Winans”  Cigar  Ship. — 
This  remarkable  structure  has  been  launched 
from  the  yard  of  Mr.  Hepworth,  at  Cubitt  Town. 
It  has  been  built  for  Messrs.  Winans,  from  designs 
for  which  they  are  the  patentees,  being  the  fourth 
upon  the  same  principle.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion on  board  for  thirty  passengers.  The  idea  of 
her  inventors  is  that  such  vessels  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value  for  carrying  mails  and  passengers  ; 
would  travel  with  great  speed  and  steadiness  ; 
and  that,  were  such  vessels  employed,  we  might 
have  daily  mails  to  and  from  America. 

A Suburban  Village  and  General  Dwell- 
ing Company,  Limited.' — A now  company  has 
been  started  by  the  Eov.  Jabez  Bums,  D.D., 
Dr.  Hardwicke,  deputy  coroner  for  central 
Middlesex,  Mr.  Linneeus  Banks,  and  other 
eentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new 
dwellings  for  various  classes,  but  especially 
the  working -classes  of  the  metropolis,  on 
suburban  sites.  The  capital  will  be  1,000,0001. 
in  100,000  shares  of  101.  each,  with  calls  limited 
to  IZ.  in  three  months.  The  company  propose 
to  purchase  estates  (and  they  are  said  to  have 
already  the  option  of  purchasing  several)  on 
which  to  erect  complete  suburban  villages,  with 
due  attention  to  sanitary  laws  j to  the  separation 
yet  association  of  different  classes  in  one  village 
community ; and  to  facilities  for  every  one  to 
become  a purchaser  of  his  own  dwelling,  on 
various  scales  of  payment,  in  the  form  of  rent. 
The  company  are  said  to  have  the  refusal  of  one 
estate  capable  of  yielding  70,000,000  of  bricks, 
with  actual  advantage  to  the  property  as  a site 
for  their  building  purposes.  The  architects  of 
the  company  are  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  and 
the  surveyors  Messrs.  Leifchild  & Cheffins.  The 
temporary  offices  are  at  4,  Queen-street-place, 
Cannon-street  West,  E.C. 


TENDEES 

For  residence,  at  Stoneygate,  Leicester,  for  Mr.  H. 
Brown.  Mr.  W.  S.  Burton,  architect 
T^e  Euildijig.', 

Hextall  £.126  3 6 

Wright  410  0 0 

RatcliiFe 393  0 0 

Lewitt 380  16  0 

Johnson 386  14  0 

Hutchinson  380  0 0 

Beaver 369  0 0 

Alphin.  366  10  6 

Winkles  (accepted) 366  0 0 

Flumbing,  Glazing,  ^c. 

Whitmore  (accepted) 37  16  0 

Fainiing. 

Kellett  (accepted) 13  17  6 


Accepted  for  two  houses,  Hnmberstone-road,  Leicester, 
for  Mr.  R.  Williamson.  Mr.  W.  8.  Burton,  architect : — 

Newman  (Brickwork)  .,£450  0 0 

Harford,  Brothers  (Masonry) 38  14  10 

Wormell  (Slating)  44  0 0 

Nichols  (Plastering)  76  0 0 

Alphin  (Carpentry)  370  0 0 

Hill  (Plumbing  and  Glazing) 69  10  0 


For  Quelfurling  Farm  House,  near  Tetbory,  Glouces- 
tershire, for  the  Eig^ht  Hon.  Lady  Cowper,  exclusive  of 
building  atone  and  cartage.  Mr.  1'.  S.  Lansdown, 
architect : — 

Weeks £1,240  10  0 

Eestall 1,067  12  0 

Bridges  1,032  0 0 

Cordy  . 1,001  0 0 

Barrett  968  0 0 

Phillips  898  0 0 

Liddiote  (accepted) 894  0 0 


For  alterations  to  three  cottages,  Proapect-place, 
Swindon,  for  Mr.  E.  Valless.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lansdown, 
architect : — 

Barrett  £398  15  0 

Phillips  (accepted) 388  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Benthom  Honse,  near  Purton,  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sadler,  exclusive  of  building  stone,  and 
cartage,  &c.  Mr.  T.  8.  Lansdown,  architect : — 

Brown.,,  .£389  10  0 

Frampton 360  0 0 

Gray  345  0 0 

Barrett  342  6 0 


For  restoring  and  reseating  St.  John's  at  Sepulchre 
Church,  Norwich.  Mr.  W.  Mear,  architect  •— 

Pegg £373  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  368  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Prospect 
House,  Filey,  for  Mr.  W.  Show,  Malton.  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  architect: — 

For  FricHageT-’t,  2lfason’f,  Flatterer'*,  and  Slaler'i  Work> 

Sawdon £83  10  0 

For  Carpenter  and  Joiner'*  Work. 

Huxby  £89  0 0 

For  Flumler' *,  Glazier'*,  and  Fainter'*  Work. 

Philliskirk  £27  10  0 

For  Smith  a?id  Iron  Work. 

Bulmer £13  7 6 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  8 and  9,  John-street,  Berkeley- 
square.  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied ; — 

Clarke  & Co £1,633  0 0 

Cowland 1,678  0 0 

Arnold 3,664  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Pudding-lane,  City.  Mr.  B.  W 
Edis,  architect : — 

Manley  & Rogers £1,894  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 1,597  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,410  0 0 

King  & Sons  1,340  0 0 

Conder 1,227  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Billinghurst  Church,  Sussex. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  architect : — 

Wadey  & Sons  (including  new 
seats,  &e.),  accepted  .£1,302  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Royal  Clarence  Hotel,  Exeter,  for 
Mr,  W.  Birkett.  Mr.  W.  Wills,  architect 

Luscomb .£304  0 0 

Kenshole  298  0 0 

White ...  . 29-4  IS  0 

Stafford  (accepted) 287  10  0 


For  rebuilding  part  of  a bouse,  No.  16,  Princes-street 
Mile-end  New  Town,  on  the  Whitechapel  Charity  Estates 
Mr.  G.H.  Simmonds,  architect: — 

Bead  & Son  £235  0 0 

Oothwaite 225  0 0 

Woods,  Brothers 214  0 0 

Langmead  190  0 0 

ToUey 187  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

Defiezion  of  Beama  (in  t^pe)  — FyTaiDid  Geometry  (ditto)  — 
B.  M.  K.— M.  0.  T.-J.  H.-F.T.M.— P.-F.  A.N.-J.A.-MeMni,  E.— 
J.  8.-T-  L.  J.-J.  B.-W,  W.-K.  0.  G.-H.  D.  M.-9.  D.  W,-J.  W.  H. 
E.  8.  — T.  S-  L.  — T.  B.  — W.  * B.  - B.  W.  T.  — T.  T.-C.  N.-F,  R.— 
H.  W.  — Mr.F.  — T-  W.— J.  D.  P.  — C.  E.  C.-F.  W.-A-  R.— T.  F.— 
W.  8.— Old  Roaty.— L.  B.  N.— Garth  Cloaeta  (we  cannot  give  addreeaea) 
— B.  P.  C.  (plan  ahall  he  engraved,  Send  aome  further  particnlaia}.— 
T,  E.  (the  contractor  baa  no  right  (0  retain  the  drawings). — X.  Y.  Z. 
(half  a year’s  rent  la  not  an  unusual  charge). 

We  are  coinpalled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glTing 

All  HtAtementa  of  facta,  Ilsta  of  tendera,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Non— The  reeponaibility  of  signed  srUcIea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  couree,  with  the  anthora. 


Marcu  3,  1866.] 
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ENSINGTON  and 
Brompton  will  be 
in  a bustle  at  tbe 
beginning  of  April, 
when  tbe  National 
Portrait  Exhibition 
will  be  opened ; and 
this  bustle  will 
scarcely  have  sub- 
sided when  it  will 
bo  renewed  by  the 
International  Ilor- 
ticnltural  Show ; to 
say  nothing  of  a 
possible  Royal  cere- 
mony in  connexion  with 
the  Central  Hall  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  the  plot 
of  land,  belonging  to 
the  Exhibition  Commis- 
sioners, between  the 
conservatory  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  and  the  Ken- 
sington High-road,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the 
Prince  Consort  Memo- 
rial, now  in  alow  progress.  For  the  purchase  of 
stalls  and  boxes  in  the  Hall,  the  sum  of  47,300!. 
has  been  already  subscribed,  the  price  for  a box 
in  the  first  tier  in  perpetuity  being  1,000!.,  pay- 
able by  instalments ; for  one  in  the  second  tier, 
500!.  5 and  for  a stall  in  the  amphitheatre,  1001. 
The  Hall, — which  is  to  be  available  for,  amongst 
other  purposes  connected  with  science  and  art, 
congresses  (both  national  and  international), 
performances  of  music,  conversazioni,  and  exhi- 
bitions of  works  of  art  and  industry, — consists, 
according  to  the  published  plan,  of  an  arena,  an 
amphitheatre,  and  two  tiers  of  boxes,  with  a 
spacious  corridor  above  these,  afibrding  room  for 
tho  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculpture.  The 
building  is  an  oval  in  plan,  about  270  ft.  one 
way  and  215  ft.  the  other;  is  to  accommodate 
5,600  persona ; and  is  estimated  to  cost  200,000!., 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  which 
will  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  for  999 
years,  at  a merely  nominal  rent.  Tho  Commis- 
sioners will  also  guarantee  a considerable  part  of 
the  money  required  for  the  building,  provided 
the  public  subscribe  the  remainder  needed,  say 
150,000!.,  by  Way,  1867.  If  we  understand 
rightly,  the  design  adopted  by  the  promoters  of 
the  undertaking,  was  made  by  the  late  Captain 
Fowke.  They  will  now,  doubtless,  call  in  for 
their  aid  the  best  professional  advice  that  can 
be  obtained  : at  any  rate,  they  will  be  unwise  if 
they  do  not. 

The  Portrait  Exhibition  is  beginning  to  get 
into  shape.  It  will  consist  of  about  1,000  pic- 
tures,— there  is  not  room  for  more  in  the  remnant 
of  the  1SG2  Exhibition  Building  (adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens),  in 
which  they  are  being  hung, — and  will  illustrate 
the  notabilities  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  tbe  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  ; in  other  words, 
the  year  1688.  Of  its  completeness,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  or  its  incompleteness,  the  time  has 
not  come  to  speak.  We  are  quite  satisfied, 
however,  that  whether  looked  at  in  the  aspect  of 
art,  or  in  the  aspect  of  history,  it  will  be  found 
full  of  interest,  pleasure,  and  instruction.  We 


may  hope  that  hints  in  our  own  pages  have  not 
been  altogether  useless. 

Another  good  thing  is  contemplated  at  Bromp- 
ton, a thing  calculated  to  bo  of  much  advantage. 
The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  have  decided  on  producing  a Universal 
Catalogue  of  all  books  from  the  invention  of 
printing,  relating  to  or  calculated  to  aid  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have  invited  the 
co-operation  of  a number  of  gentlemen,  as  a 
Committee  of  Advice,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen  is  to 
act  as  secretary.  The  idea  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  tho  necessity  of  forming  such  a 
catalogue  of  works  for  the  Art  Library  in  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  would  not  bo 
made  useless  by  the  almost  daily  increase  of 
this  moat  valuable  collection,  to  tho  importance 
and  accessibility  of  which  we  have  before  drawn 
attention.  The  new  catalogue  will  bo  a universal 
record  of  printed  art-books  known  to  exist  up  to 
the  period  of  its  completion,  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  time.  A reader  would  thus 
find  a clue,  not  only  to  the  works  he  was  looking 
for  in  the  actual  collections  of  the  library,  but 
to  other  works  bearing  on  his  course  of  studies 
which  had  not  been  obtained,  but  which  had 
been  ascertained  to  form  part  of  other  libraries, 
whether  public  or  not,  either  in  our  own  or  in 
any  foreign  country.  All  names  of  rare  boobs 
would  have  a reference  given  to  tho  libraries  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found.  By  this  means  also 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Art  Library  would  be 
demonstrated,  and  provision  made  for  its  ultimate 
completion.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
such  a catalogue  would  prove  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  art  literature  throughout  tho  world,  and 
would  have  such  an  international  interest  as  to 
justify  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  other  Governments  towards  its 
accomplishment.  We  shall  look  forward  to  its 
progress  with  the  greatest  interest.  Sevcralknotty 
questions  will  have  to  bo  settled  before  starting  : 
as,  for  example,  to  what  classes  of  woi-ks  should 
the  collection  be  limited?  What  kind  of  works, 
not  strictly  art  works,  are  necessary  to  an  Art 
Library  intended  for  general  use  ? How  shall 
it  be  decided,  if  works  containing  only  scattered 
notices  or  information  are  to  be  admitted, 
which  of  them  is  or  is  not  admissible  ? And, 
larger  question  still,  where  would  such  a cata- 
logue stop  ? With  the  aid  they  have  in  view, 
right  solutions  will  doubtless  bo  arrived  at. 
Where  there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  overcome, 
there  is  no  credit  to  bo  gained. 

As  a sum  of  money  is  set  down  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  the  Museum  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  tho  1862  Exhibition 
Building,  it  may  be  concluded  that  operations 
will  soon  bo  commenced  there.  As  the  architect 
to  whom  the  first  premium  in  this  case  was 
awarded  is  unhappily  dead,  it  will  be  but  com- 
mon justice  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  gainer  of  the  second  premium.  Professor 
Kerr ; tho  more  so  as  the  superiority  of  his  plan 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  advocated  by  the 
officers  of  the  Museum  even  during  the  life- 
time of  tho  more  successful  competitor. 

The  same  document, — the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates,— shows  that  although  it  is  premature  to 
state  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
tends to  restore  the  Westminster  Chapter-house, 
he  certainly  desires  to  do  so,  and  proposes  to  ask 
the  House  for  a first  grant  towards  it.  7,000!. 
is  tho  sum  named  for  preliminary  works.  The 
woodwork  now  lumbering  up  the  interior  should 
at  once  be  cleared  away,  so  that  wo  may  see 
what  is  really  left  of  the  old  structure  and  its 
decorations.  The  destroyed  stonework  should 
be  renewed,  — such  as  the  roof  and  in  the 
windows ; — and  we  shonld  then  be  in  a position 
to  discuss  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of  modern 
decoration  should  be  permitted. 

The  resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  the 
other  evening,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  permit 
tho  erection  of  a monument  in  Westminster 


Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  brought  from  Mr.  Bereaford  Hope  a very 
proper  expression  of  demand  that  the  monument 
should  be  worthy  of  the  statesman  and  of  tho 
pile  iu  which  it  is  to  stand.  We  sincerely  wish 
so  too.  Sir  John  Pakington  alluded  to  tho 
obvious  unseemly  delay,  often  commented  on, 
in  tbe  erection  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  of  the 
monument  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  ordered 
by  Parliament  a dozen  years  ago.  What  is  Mr. 
Stevens  about  ? Some  explanation  is  due  to 
the  public  and  to  himself.  He  showed  th® 
possession  of  high  qualities  and  induced  strong 
hopes,  but  years  are  passing  away  without  the 
expected  fruition.  Our  sculptors  generally  ap- 
pear slipping  out  of  position.  They  should 
wake  up.  Her  Majesty  has  already,  in  reply  to 
tho  House,  commanded  the  erection  of  a menu- 
ment  to  Palmerston. 

We  mentioned  last  week  tho  names  of  the 
architects  who  had  been  invited  to  compete  for 
the  hononr  and  profit  of  erecting  the  proposed 
new  Law  Courts.  We  may  add,  that  the  outlay 
they  are  to  contemplate  in  preparing  designs  is 
850,000!.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have 
something  good  for  the  money  : not  ai’chitecturo 
of  the  moment,  but  architecture  for  any  time, 
architecture  of  principles.  As  is  written  on  thd 
frontispiece  in  Lebrun’s  “ Theorie  de  i’Architec- 
ture  Grecque  et  Romaine,” — “ En  Architcctnrd,- 
lorsque  lo  Principe  est  ahsent,  Ics  produits  sent 
constannnent  ruineux  et  defectueux.” 

The  following  six  architects  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  submit  designs  in  competition,  as  well 
for  the  enlargement  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
present  National  Gallery  as  for  an  entirely  new 
buildiog : — Messrs.  Brodrick,  Banks  & Barry, 
Pennethorne,  Scott,  Street,  and  M.  D.  Wyatt. 
The  designs  are  to  be  submitted  in  October  next. 

The  conditions  offered  to  competitors,  in  both 
cases,  arc  not  thought  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
wo  hear,  but  will  doubtless  bo  made  so  on 
representation.  Both  lists  should  bo  enlarged, 
so  as  at  any  rate  to  include  architects  who  have 
gained  honours  in  previous  Government  com- 
petitions. 

Will  the  Royal  Academy  go  to  Burlington 
House  after  all,  and  build  for  modern  art  a proper 
palace  ? They  do  not  know  themselves ; how, 
therefore,  should  we?  They  do  not  believe  that 
the  Government  are  in  earnest  in  tho  matter, 
and  naturally  enough,  therefore,  they  refuse  to 
discuss  what  may  never  need  solution. 

Concerning  Burlington  House,  we  have  had 
more  than  one  suggestion  that  groat  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  tho  raiUngs 
in  front  of  it,  in  Piccadilly,  and  wo  would  gladly 
aid  in  bringing  this  about.  Some  few  feet  of 
tho  railiug  have  already  been  taken  away  for  a 
drinking-fountain,  and  we  can  see  no  sound 
reason  why  the  remaining  part  of  this  iron-work 
should  not  be  taken  down.  Pedestrians  would 
bo  greatly  benefited  ; tho  present  footway  being 
inconveniently  insufficient.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cowper,  whose  disposition  towards  such 
improvements  is  well  known,  will  give  the  sub- 
ject candid  consideration.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  “ railing  ” to  get  his  attention. 

Mr.  Cowper  very  properly  and  vigorously  de- 
fended the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night  when  they 
were  attacked,  through  Mr.  Tite,  for  asking 
leave  to  postpone  the  Thames  Embankment 
(Approaches)  Bill  until  the  ISth  of  this  month, 
with  the  view  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  touch- 
ing Northumberland  House.  We  should  grieve 
to  lose  Northumberland  House  notwithstanding 
the  sneers  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  conld  sec  nothing 
about  it  but  a lion  with  a stiff  tail.  What  led 
this  gentleman  to  abuse  Mr.  Tite  so  coarsely  as 
he  did  is  not  so  obvious  as  tbe  aforesaid  tail.  It 
was  certainly  not  Mr.  Tite’s  tale,  for  that  was 
perfectly  simple.  He  stood  there  to  com- 
municate the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  to  give  clearly  and  pithily  their  very  good 
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reasons  for  making  it.  A fitting  road  from 
Charing  Cross  down  to  the  Embankment  may 
sorely  be  formed  witbont  destroying  the  only  one 
of  the  old  Strand  houses  remaining.  What  the 
Board  of  Works  intend  to  do  with  the  fine  river 
frontage  between  Northumberland  House  and 
the  Savoy  Chapel  may  very  properly  be  looked 
after. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
who  also  had  a spar  wirh  the  past  president, 
said  an  architect  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  was  to  erect  npon  the  site  “a  hideous 
crescent.”  There  is  probably  some  little  mis- 
understanding about  this  : the  Board  of  Works 
are  snrely  not  about  to  become  builders  on  their 
own  account.  It  is  true,  they  might,  neverthe- 
less, dictate  the  elevations ; but  they  would 
snrely  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  anythiug 
better  than  their  own  datum  scheme  if  it  were 
proposed  to  them. 

At  the  Institute,  by  the  way,  the  proposal  of 
the  Council  to  recommend  for  the  second  time, 
so  soon  after  the  first,  Mr.  Butterfield  for  the 
Boyal  Gold  Medal,  has  been  received  with  dis- 
favour ; — and  at  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  was  proposed  in  opposition  by  a memorial 
from  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  election  will  take 
place  next  Monday  evening,  and  will  be  sharply 
contested.  Tlio  members  of  the  Institute  must 
give  consideration  to  tlio  course  to  be  hereafter 
adopted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  medal,  or  it 
will  become  difficult  to  keep  the  honour  at  the 
right  standard. 

Talking  of  medals,  we  may  note  that  the 
Council  of  the  Art -Union  of  London  havo 
determined  on  the  production  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  Gibson  and  Sir  Kichard 
Westmacott.  The  first  will  be  confided  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Wyon ; the  second,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon ; 
while  Mr.  George  Adams  has  in  hand  for  them  a 
medal  of  Dyce.  With  the  note  that  there  has 
been  a rush  of  subscribers,  as  we  expected,  for 
copies  of  “ The  Story  of  the  Normau  Conquest,” 
we  will  end  our  paper  of  paragraphs. 


COMPENSATION  TO  OUSTED  OCCUPIEES. 

A NEW  and  genial  member 'of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  already  done  good  service  on  behalf  of  a 
class  who  have  been  sore  sufferers  from  recent 
legislation,  and  for  whom  we  have  often  spoken. 
If  we  count  up  the  number  of  the  members  who 
represent  the  various  metropolitan  districts,  and 
boar  in  mind  that  the  great  bulk  of  their  con- 
stituencies consists  of  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
it  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  the  shop-keepers 
cf  London  have  been  unrepresented  in  the  House 
cf  Commons.  Yet  tlicir  most  important  interests 
have  been  so  entirely  neglected  hitherto,  that 
Parliamentary  powers  have  been  taken,  again 
and  again,  empoweringthe  recipients  to  destroy 
long-established  and  thriving  businesses  without 
redress  and  without  compensation. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  by  those  who 
took  interest  in  the  first  introduction  of  the 
railway  system  into  this  country,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  landowners  was  one  of  the 
gre'etest  difficulties  with  which  the  engineer  had 
to  contend.  Not  only  did  the  great  territorial 
magnates  compel  him  to  keep  at  a respectful 
distance  from  their  parks  and  ornamental 
property,  bnt  such  prices  and  such  compensa- 
tion were  demanded  at  every  step  as  to  make  a 
very  considerable  item  in  the  cost  per  mile  of 
the  new  roads.  The  towns,  indeed,  in  most 
instances,  snceeccled  in  keeping  the  new  ac- 
commodation offei'ed  to  their  traffic  at  bay,  and 
termini  were  fixed  in  suburbs  to  the  great  iucon- 
venif-nce  of  the  mass  of  travellers. 

'V\’’ith  the  growth  of  a generation  who  have 
beard  the  steam-whistle  in  their  cradles,  the 
need  of  a more  rational  mode  of  determining  the 
centres  of  traffic  has  become  apparent,  and  large 
central  stations  are  everywhere  snpersoding  the 
original  inconvenient  localities.  Nowhere  has 
this  necessity  for  better  accommodation  been 
more  felt  than  in  the  metropolis,  and  nowhere, 
in  consequence,  have  so  many  schemes,  more  or 
less  to  suit  the  public  convenience,  been  set  on 
foot.  Loudon  is  gradually  becoming  pierced  in 
every  direction ; and  the  most  novel  means  of 
transport,  which  has  reduced  the  enormous  cost 
of  purchasing  a site  by  invading  the  dominions 
of  the  rats,  affords  such  on  example  of  punctu- 
ality in  its  trains,  and  of  comfort  and  even  luxnry 
in  its  carriages,  as  very  much  to  make  amends 
fur  the  discomfort  incident  to  its  level. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  powers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  metropolitan  railway  com- 


panies appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a wise  desire  to  avoid  litigation. 
But  while  the  owners  of  metropolitan  property 
have  been  thus  fairly  dealt  by,  the  case  has  been 
otherwise  with  reference  to  the  occupiers.  Pre- 
mises occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  long-esta- 
blished businesses  have  been  bought  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  occupier,  to  whom  the  position 
was  everything,  has  been  left  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  accommodation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  begin 
the  world  again,  without  any  compensation  for 
so  great  an  injury. 

It  may  not  be  in  many  instances  that  this  has 
ocenrred,  but  the  case  of  oue  may  be  the  case  of 
any,  and  there  is  not  a retail  tradesman  of  large 
business  in  London  who  is  not  deeply  interested 
in  preventiug  such  an  itijustico.  It  was  on  this 
gronnd  that  Mr.  Hughes  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  a Metropolitan  Railway  Bill,  and  re- 
ceived, as  the  condition  of  withdrawing  his  op- 
position, the  pledge  of  the  insertion  of  a clause  to 
provide  for  compensation  in  snch  cases.  The 
attention  of  members  and  of  those  who  return 
members,  cannot  be  too  scrupulously  directed  to 
the' passage  of  this  and  of  similar  measures. 

In  a constitution  of  ancient  growth,  like  our 
own,  there  may  and  must  exist  many  anoma- 
lies, and  many  imperfections.  Nor  is  it  the 
habit  of  the  English  people  to  trouble  themselves 
overmuch  about  that  which  may  he  theoreti- 
cally imperfect,  so  long  as  it  causes  little  prac- 
tical inconvenience.  Those  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  are  best  aware 
how  little  the  character  of  a representative 
assembly  is  affected  by  the  form  of  the  machi- 
nery that  returns  its  members,  and  how  much 
more  a body,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  reflects 
the  tone  and  the  temper  of  the  times  than  it  does 
that  of  any  individual  constituencies.  But  chief  j 
among  those  time-honoured  anomalies  at  which 
our  children  will  wonder,  is  that  of  private  j 
legislation, — the  barbarous,  haphazard-manner  j 
in  which  laws  affecting  the  whole  empire  are  ' 
patched  together,  piecemeal,  by  individual  mem-  j 
hers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  gene- ' 
rally  admitted  that  hardly  any  Act  of  Parliament  ' 
can  bo  fnlly  understood  in  all  its  bearings,  even  | 
by  the  legal  profession,  until  it  has  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  the  law  courts,  and  until  the  judges  , 
have  declared  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  and  thus  supplemented  the  crazy 
working  of  committees  on  Bills. 

In  such  a state  of  legislative  anarchy,  the 
patient,  careful  watch  of  members  who  fear  the 
result  of  hasty  legislation,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  respectability  of  representative  institutions, 
and  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  country,  are 
alike  impaired  when  an  interested  or  an  ill-con- 
sidered scheme  is  foisted  through  Parliament,  or 
bungled  and  patched  in  committee.  The  best 
political  augury  will  bo  drawn  from  indications 
that  members  of  Parliament  are  aware  that 
reform,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 


ATTRACTIVE  HOMES. 

It  is  only  in  the  realms  of  fiction  that  wo  find 
very  limited  means  habitually  associated  with 
attractive  homes.  In  that  bright  land,  however, 
it  appears  that  poverty  is  a very  hotbed  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  a perception  of  the  superior 
value  of  beanty  of  form  and  colour  to  that  of 
costliness  of  material.  No  sooner  does  the  lovely 
daughter  of  a banker,  or  speculative  merchant, 
find  that  her  parent’s  means  have  vanished,  than 
she  sets  herself  to  beautify  the  humble  cottage 
to  which  they  aro  obliged  to  retreat,  in  the 
second  volume  of  tlio  novel  in  which  her  vicissi- 
tudes are  related.  The  charms  of  the  fine  town 
mansion,  a luxurious  country-house,  with  equi- 
pages, plate,  pictore.'i,  cabinets,  velvet-pile  car- 
pets, damask  hangings,  and  other  household 
“ effects,”  as  the  auctioneers  have  it,  appear  as 
nought  compared  to  those  gradually  produced  in 
the  new  home  under  the  slight  fingers  of  its 
mistress.  Indeed,  after  considering  the  taste 
she  displays,  and  the  bewitching  results  she 
effects  with  bnt  the  expenditure  of  a few  pence 
or  shillings,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  the  rich  lover,  whom  she  has  magnani- 
mously released  from  his  engagement  when  she 
first  hears  of  the  alteration  in  her  father’s  for- 
tunes, admires  her  more  than  ever  when  he  at 
last  succeeds  in  finding  the  retreat  to  which  she 
has  studiously  withheld  all  clue.  If  the  heroine 
be  already  a wife,  we  find  her,  when  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  large  income  allotted  her  in  the 
opening  of  the  story,  if  possible,  still  more  ten- 
derly solicitous  to  make  the  new  poor  home 
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attractive.  We  are  led  on,  in  fact,  to  feel  that 
it  is  a prettier  place  and  more  desirable  abode 
than  the  superbly  furnished  residence  in  which 
her  lot  and  that  of  her  hnsband  were  first  cast. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  the 
exigencie.s  of  fiction  require  that  their  former 
wealth  should  accrue  to  them,  it  seems  almost  a 
harder  fate  to  be  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  For- 
tune than  it  was  to  be  deserted  by  that  fickle 
lady.  We  havo  read  of  nieces  and  also  of  grand- 
daughters effecting  the  same  fairy-like  beautiful- 
ness in  the  poor  homes  of  the  relatives  with 
whom  their  lives  were  associated;  therefore  it 
, is  clear  that  it  is  not  an  exaltation  of  senti- 
ment derived  only  from  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  is  alono  capable  of  these 
costless  successes  in  decoration.  It  is  a recog- 
nised fact,  in  fiction,  that  a home  need  be  neither 
squalid,  nor  gloomy,  because  the  owner  of 
it  has  a small  income.  In  that  fanciful  kingdom 
price  forms  no  component  part  of  beanty ; and 
the  most  consoling  and  gratifying  results  are 
effected,  with  the  most  trifling  expenditure,  by 
the  simple  unison  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  heroine. 

What  are  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  these 
imaginary  ladies  ? We  glean  from  the  narratives 
of  their  adventures  that  they  have  availed  them- 
selves principally  of  elegant  forms,  harmonions 
colouring,  and  orderly  arrangement.  To  the 
scanty  furniture  collected,  with  these  requisites 
in  view,  we  generally  find  added  some  simple 
yet  elegant  home-made  upholstery,  a few  draw- 
ings or  prints,  a musical  instrument  (the  choice 
arbitrarily  lying  between  aharp  and  aguitar),  and 
a vase  of  fresh  flowers.  We  note,  too,  that  window 
decoration  is  frequently  introduced,  either  by 
means  of  climbing  plants  trcllised  against  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  the  leaves  and  loose  sprays  of  which 
invariably  patter  against  tbe  panes,  or  of  a few 
richly-coloured  flowering-plants  upon  the  win- 
dow  sills.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  means  by  which  lovers  trace  ontthe 
hiding-places  of  their  impoverished  mistresses  : 
we  can  call  to  mind  at  least  three  instances  in 
wliicli  the  particular  selection  of  flowers  culti- 
vated in  the  window-sill  baa  led  to  the  identifi- 
cation and  subsequent  happiness  of  their  owners. 
Nor  is  it  the  parlour  only  that  is  so  pretty. 
Fiction  delights  in  kitchens.  The  spotless  hearth, 
with  the  favonrite  cat  basking  in  the  firelight ; 
the  flickering  glow  reflected  in  the  array  of  pots 
and  pans,  all  polished  as  so  many  helmets  might 
have  been  in  daysof  yoro;  the  three-tiered  dresser 
laden  with  rows  of  plates  and  lines  of  caps  and 
jugs ; the  well-scoured  table ; the  eight-day  clock 
in  the  corner  in  its  grave  brown  case,  are  pointed 
out,  by  those  unveiling  such  sanctuaries,  with  the 
minuteness  with  which  the  possession  of  a price- 
less Flemish  interior  by  a grand-mattre  would 
call  attention  to  its  details.  Here  order  and 
cleanliness  are  the  presiding  genii.  If  tbe  forms 
of  the  various  metal  vessels  or  the  colours  or 
designs  of  tbe  ware  displayed  on  the  dresser 
would  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  the  picture,  fiction-painters  have  not 
found  out  the  secret.  We  arc  shovra  a ruddy 
glow,  a clean  floor,  and  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  culinary  vessels  ; and  we  accept  the  word- 
sketch  as  intensely  suggestive  of  cosy  comfort. 

We  aro  going  to  ask  why  these  fascinating 
facilities  for  making  the  best  of  everything  need 
belong  only  to  fiction  ? Why  can  we  not  transfer 
to  real  life  this  power  of  making  humble  homes 
attractive  ? Of  course  something  must  be  allowed 
for  the  previous  cultivation  of  the  dexterous 
decorators.  But  granting  this,  why  should  wo 
agree  to  a general  acquiescence  in  the  belief  that 
a house  must  ho  dismal  and  dowdy  upon  which 
no  large  outlay  can  be  made,  and  that  all  charm 
and  cheerfulness  are  a matter  of  money  ? Take 
away  the  harp  or  guitar,  and  there  is  yet  a very 
different  grouping  of  objects  in  these  fictitious 
homes  to  that  found  in  ninety-nine  small  houses 
out  of  a hundred.  We  should  not  be  afflicted 
with  the  gaudy,  sprawling-patterned  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  the  circular  claw-table  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  the  hideous  horse-hair  bottomed 
mahogany  chairs  and  stony-looking  and  stable- 
smelling  sofa  to  match,  the  floriated  fender 
before  the  fireplace,  and  the  Rococo  framed 
looking-glass  above  it,  that  we  should  be  sure  to 
find  in  the  parlour  of  nearly  every  house  in  a 
row  of  small  suburban  houses.  These  doleful 
monstrosities  are  reserved  for  the  flavouring  of 
real  life  : no  one  alludes  to  them  as  fiction,  doubt- 
less from  a feeling  that  they  would  be  too  op- 
pressive to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  who 
look  for  agreeable  entertainment  at  the  hands  of 
their  authors.  If  we  pursue  our  investigations 
into  those  homes  where  there  is  no  circular  claw- 
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table  nor  horse-hair  and  mahogany  furniture, 
but  where  one  room  does  duty  for  “parlour^ 
kitchen,  and  all,”  the  surface  of  things  will  ap- 
pear still  more  dingy.  We  shall  see,  probably, 
a large_  tnrned-up  bedstead  made  to  look  very 
much  like  a chest  of  drawers,  and  a chest  of 
drawers  which,  consequently,  bears  a great  re- 
semblance to  a turned-up  bedstead.  Both  these 
articles  are  likely  to  be  surmounted  by  tea-trays, 
<Hi  which  Valentine  subjects  are  depicted.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  there  will  be  a looking- 
glass  over  the  mantel-piece  here,  but  its  place 
will  be  doubtless  filled  by  a sampler,  framed  and 
flanked  by  a couple  of  black  paper  miniatures,  or 
by  a stuffed  bird  in  a glass  case,  or  by  a coarse 
print  varnished  instead  of  glazed  j and  on  the 
mantel-shelf  wo  may  expect  to  see  a few  flat- 
irons, and  a brass  candlestick  or  two,  inter- 
spersed with  crockery  dogs,  shells,  a lucifer-box, 
and  other  oddments.  The  delf  made  so  much  of 
in  a kitchen  is  stowed  away,  with  the  provisions, 
out  of  sigh  tin  a crowded  cupboard,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  are  generally  saucepans,  and  often 
coal-dust.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  unoccupied, 
the  stateless  chairs  being  ranged  against  the  walls, 
a-nd  the  sole  small  square  or  oblong  table  placed 
before  the  window.  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  would  have  given  up  his  task  in 
despair  if  localities  of  such  homes  as  these  had 
been  allotted  to  him  as  his  fleld  of  operations, 
"ict  such  abodes, — the  homes  of  thriving  me- 
chanics in  full  health  and  work  (and  the  best  of 
their  class),  — are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Is  it  impossible  to  introduce  in 
them  the  elements  of  attractiveness  ? The  fair 
Alice  or  Eleanor  of  fiction  would  realize  at  a 
glance  the  blunt  that  wonld  come  to  the  keenest 
feelings  if  placed  under  the  daily  influence  of  a 
borne  so  much  the  reverse  of  captivating.  What 
can  possess  Mary  Jane  or  Sarah  Ann  to  take  no 
steps  to  improve  it  ? 

We  are  not  baying  the  moon,  as  admirers  of 
the  “ divine  Williams  ” might  suppose.  It  is 
' possible  to  make  very  pleasant  homes  in  very 
' unpromising  places.  There  are  few  people  but 
I can  number  one  or  two  such  nooks  within  their 
' experience.  One  would  think  it  difficult  to  fix 
upon  a more  disagreeable  place  to  live  in  than  a 
: mews,  yet  we  remember  to  have  met  with  as 
1 pretty  a parlour,  up  a step-ladder,  over  a coach- 
I bouse  in  a Mayfair-mews,  ns  one  would  care  to 

I see.  It  is  true  that  we  learned  that  itrj  occupants 

I had  seen  better  days  and  better  quarters  j but 
I the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  making  such  an  un- 
[ promising  dwelling  present  a pleasing  appear- 

i anco  remains.  Lady  Holland  relates  that 
‘ Sidney  Smith  suggested  patchwork  as  an  inex- 
j pensive  means  of  contributing  towards  the  effec- 
t tive  decoration  of  a house,  and  that  she  and  her 

f Bister  accordingly  made  patchwork  window-blinds 
f for  their  Yorkshire  parsonage,  which  were  the 
; admiration  of  all  who  saw  them;  but  let  Mary 
t Jane  or  Sarah  Ann  attempt  patchwork,  and  in- 
8 stead  of  a mosaic-like  pattern  of  pleasing  design 
' wo  are  sure  to  see,  at  least  in  nineteen  cases  out 
0 of  twenty,  some  higgledy-piggledy  abomination 
t that  is  suggestive  only  of  rags  and  tatters.  We 
d do  not  say  that  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  being 

ii  incapable  of  first-class  artistic  efforts  without 
p previous  instruction;  but  they  certainly  ought 
t to  bo  pitied,  and  require  to  be  assisted. 

The  assistance  that  we  suggest  should  be 
0 c^bred  consists  of  the  exhibition  of  illustrations 
0 of  different  modes  in  which  honses  can  be  fur- 
B nished  artistically  and  comfortably  for  very 
K small  sums.  We  have  seen  the  model  cottages 
0 of  the  great  Prince  Consort  at  the  first  Exhibi- 
tition  ; and  we  have  seen  the  noble  elaboration  of 
tithe  "idea”  in  the  Peabody  buildings  present, 
a and  hope  for  a further  development  of  it  in  those 
teto  come.  We  now  submit  that  there  can  be  but 
fefew  objects  we  could  show  in  our  frequent  exhi- 
bibitions  of  art  and  industry  more  likely  to  be 
or.oonducivo  to  the  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and 
bibealth  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population 
ttthau  specimens  of  desirable  “interiors”  of 
hihouses  for  the  working  classes  and  people  of 
S[fimall  means.  Wo  allude,  especially,  to  groups 
otof  furniture  in  which  the  greatest  procurable 
atamounts  of  comeliness,  durability,  and  economy 
atare  combined,  which,  while  pleasant  to  the  eye 
ffwould  not  be  impossible  or  imprudent  to  the 
pcpocket  of  the  educated  mechanic  about  to 
Beset  up  housekeeping.  One  who  was  deemed 
wwise  in  his  generation  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
a a general  conviction  that  the  household  goods 
ofof  the  labouring  classes  should  be  made  of  ma- 
[eterials  that  would  permit  of  their  use  by  father, 
ioson,  grandson,  and  great-grandson.  To  this  end 
abak  was  recommended  for  tables,  bedsteads,  and 
itotools;  yew-tree,  or  oak,  for  chairs  ; and  pewter 


and  wood  for  plates,  dishes,  and  mugs.  Not  “a 
miserable  deal  board,”  not  a piece  of  crockery- 
ware,  not  a glass  of  any  description,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  cottage  home  of  Cobbett’s  model 
labonrer.  Every  item  upon  which  his  eye  fell 
was  to  bo  strong  and  useful,  and  plain  in  its 
colour  and  form.  We  would  improve  upon  this 
teaching.  The  proposition  that  a man  should 
hand  down  his  furniture  to  his  descendants  is, 
of  course,  admirable,  but  it  is  obscured  by  the 
difficulty  of  making  one  man’s  household  goods 
serve,  say,  for  his  six  sons  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  by  the  occasion  he  would  have  for  the  use 
of  it  himself  for  many  years  after  his  sons  and 
daughters  would  require  separate  homes.  To 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  same  table  at  which  his 
great-grandfather  sat  before  him  would  bo,  doubt- 
less, a source  of  constantly-recurring  pleasure  to 
many  a mind ; but  as  two  great-grandsons  of  the 
same  man  could  not  do  this,  there  are,  clearly, 
great  multitudes  to  be  provided  with  household 
necessaries  from  some  other  source.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  so  much  golden  hope 
enjoyed  in  the  formation  of  a now  home,  such 
bright  anticipations  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  new 
life  to  be  led  in  it,  so  legitimate  a field  for  the 
expression  and  gratification  of  individual  tastes, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  absolutely  new 
home  is  not  preferable  to  an  old  one  filled  with 
retrospective  associations.  Ofthis,  however,  we 
are  certain,  we  must  take  the  old  ones  as  we  find 
them,  but  we  can  make  the  new  ones  exactly 
what  we  choose.  To  be  more  precise,  every  one 
can  make  the  best  he  can  out  of  the  materials 
within  his  reach.  Now  we  would  extend  the 
limited  variety  of  possibilities  within  the  means 
of  persons  with  small  incomes  or  with  small 
savings  made  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of  the 
second-hand  piece  of  furniture,  perhaps  seized 
and  sold  for  somebody  else’s  rent,  we  would 
make  it  possible  to  purchase  a new,  graceful, 
durable  object  to  serve  the  same  object  for  the 
same  money,  or  less.  Most  of  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  recall  the  hard  choice  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  youthful  artist  who  wished  to  invest 
a shilling  in  water-colours  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  called  into  existence  the  admirable  box 
that  can  now  be  proenred  for  that  sum.  Wo 
contend,  that  quite  as  great  an  improvement 
could  be  effected  in  cheap  household  furniture 
by  the  same  competitive  means,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  a sufficient  demand. 

We  seem  to  have  made  many  changes  in 
modern  furniture  without  much  advancement. 
Surely  we  abandoned  a useful  plan  when  we 
left  off  making  drawers  to  our  tables,  for  they 
formed  convenient  and  easily  accessible  places 
for  the  deposit  of  small  articles.  Those  of  our 
predecessors,  too,  most  have  been  very  unwise 
who  banished  the  highly  decorative  dresser  from 
the  principal  apartment  in  the  house  to  the 
kitchen.  As  it  is,  the  housewife  who  has  any 
choice  china  keeps  it  locked  up  because  she  has 
no  suitable  place  on  which  to  display  it  out  of 
teach  of  children.  Again,  why  have  we  given 
np  as  altogether  worthless  the  cunning  device 
of  box  seats  or  benches?  and  why  have  we  not 
introduced  the  miserere,  or  hinged  seat,  into  our 
houses  in  such  places,  for  instance,  as  window 
recesses  ? We  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  in 
the  economy  and  utilization  of  space  in  any 
perceptible  degree  ; and  yet,  in  towns,  space  is 
every  day  getting  more  and  more  valuable,  and 
less  likely  than  ever  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  people 
with  limited  means.  The  great  four-post  bed- 
stead, with  its  waste  space  below  untidily 
occupied  by  boxes  and  lumber,  remains  the 
popular  model  of  a bedstead  still,  as  its  imita- 
tion in  iron  and  brass  will  testify.  To  divide 
this  waste  space  into  compartments,  with 
drawers  for  the  orderly  disposal  of  the  family 
possessions  in  the  way  of  linen,  &c.,  has  not  yet 
occurred  to  the  upholsterers’  mind.  Nor  is  it 
likely  to  do  so  unless  there  be  some  special  call 
made  upon  his  contriving  and  inventive  faculties. 
Thinking  most  of  the  small  homes  consisting 
of  but  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  wo  deplore 
neglect  of  opportunities  to  make  the  most  of 
space.  A sitting-room  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name  that  has  not  an  arm-chair  on  each  side 
of  the  hearth,  but  these  need  not  be  skeleto.i 
seats : they  might  be  furnished  with  sliding  wells 
or  receptacles  for  the  needlework  or  other  private 
possessions  of  their  respective  owners. 

We  would  remove  the  last  century  prejudices 
against  every  kind  of  wood  but  oak.  The 
“miserable  deal  board”  is  in  reality  a very 
excellent  article  in  its  way.  We  were  shown  a 
short  time  since  a bed-room  fitted  up  by  an  earl 
for  his  own  occasional  occupation  at  the  seaside, 
in  which  every  piece  of  furniture,  save  the  iron 


bedstead,  was  made  of  the  white  wood  in  ques- 
tion. Dreasing-table,  washstand,  drawers,  towel- 
rails,  and  chairs  were  as  spotless  as  the  crests  of 
the  waves  beating  on  the  shore,  and  the  very 
height  of  cleanliness  seemed  attained.  We  do 
not,  however,  recommend  deal  in  its  natural  tint 
for  general  use ; for  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
dictate  either  the  materials  or  forms  of  the  im- 
proved furniture  we  think  so  desirable.  We 
leave  this  to  the  different  departmentsi  of  the 
various  trades  concerned.  Our  share  of  the  re- 
form is  the  advocacy  of  its  need, — an  advocacy 
we  have  expressed  for  years ; and  the  snggestion 
that  the  international  and  industrial  exhibitions 
offer  a grand  opportunity  for  the  education  of 
millions  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  their  homes 
so  as  to  render  them  healthy,  comfortable,  and 
attractive.  National  habits  being  dissimilar,  a 
Frenchman’s  idea  of  a model  home  would  not  be 
identical  with  that  of  an  Englishman’s ; but 
there  are  so  many  people  who  would  be  more 
impressed  with  a lesson  taught  hundreds  of 
miles  from  home,  than  that  to  be  learnt  next 
door  to  them,  that  we  need  scarcely  consider  the 
locality  of  the  Exhibition.  We  may  be  well  con- 
tent if  it  is  at  the  illustration  of  the  world’s 
progress  to  be  shown  ns  next  year  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  that  we  see  chambers  fitted 
np  with  artistical  furniture  at  stated  low  prices. 
We  would  include  in  these  “interiors”  every 
appliance  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  labour  of 
keeping  such  houses  clean,  as  well  as  a few 
elegant,  yet  low-priced  ornaments,  to  make  them 
pleasant  to  the  eye;  and  we  would  especially 
look  to  the  general  arrangement  or  disposition 
of  the  whole.  In  fine,  we  would  give  Mary  Jane 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  way  of  furnish- 
ing a room  with  the  ten  or  twenty  pounds  in 
hand,  or  in  that  of  her  intended  ; and  we  pro- 
phesy there  would  not  be  in  future  such  a con- 
trast between  her  home  and  that  of  her  fictitious 
sisters  reduced  to  similar  circumstances. 


MESSRS.  PHILLIPS'S  PATENT  GIRDERS. 

Fok  some  time  past  several  interesting  ex- 
periments on  rolled  iron  beams  of  peculiar 
construction  have  been  progressing  at  Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s  works,  S..^uthwark,  of  which  our 
readers  may  desire  to  have  soma  particulars. 

Rirkaldy  s machine  (a  patent),  we  may  say 
at  starting,  is  a beautiful  work,  from  the  foundry 
of  Greenwood  & Batley,  of  Leeds. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Conti- 
nental architects  and  builders  began  the  adop- 
tion of  rolled  iron  beams  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  girders  and  joists,  and  found  advantages 
in  the  substitution,  not  only  in  respect  of  cost, 
but  also  in  the  facility  they  obtained  for  working 
out  conceptions  which  never  could  have  had  an 
actual  existence  under  the  old  mode  of  construc- 
tion. 

Now,  why  have  we  not  more  generally  adopted 
the  nse  of  so  convenient  a material  as  rolled 
iron  ? Tears  ago  we  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment  the  offering  of  a large  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  rolling  iron.  The 
fact  is  that,  with  our  practical  habit  of  regarding 
things,  the  builder  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  necessary.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  practical;  and  the  opinions 
of  such  a one  will  tell  with  people,  in  spite  of 
the  representations  of  architects, — men  specially 
educated  to  discriminate  between  the  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  things  for  the  purpose  intended. 
And  so  we  find  that,  although  every  architect 
knows  that  cast-iron  girders  are  really  dearer 
than  wrooght-iron  girders,  inasmuch  as  they 
require  more  than  double  the  weight  to  furnish 
equal  strength,  and  even  then  that  cast-iron 
girders  cannot  be  relied  on  through  defects  in- 
herent in  their  manufacture,  yet  at  this  very 
moment  we  may  behold  them  placed  in  more 
than  one  costly  erection  progressing  in  the 
metropolis,  introduced,  we  suppose,  for  some 
consideration  for  client’s  whim  or  builder’s  con- 
venience. But,  although  it  is  a fair  subject  of 
inquiry  why  the  use  of  rolled  iron  has  not  re- 
ceived more  attention  at  our  hands,  it  may  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  the  vast  improvement 
of  riveted  plate  joists  and  girders  over  auy  of 
the  preceding  kinds  of  cast-iron  or  wooden 
beams  in  use,  and  the  facilities  existing  for  their 
construction,  justified  their  retention  till  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  a better  thing  was  at 
hand  to  replace  them. 

Few  departments  of  engineering  have  had  the 
benefit  of  actual  experiments  to  the  same  extent 
as  this  one  of  girder  construction.  Witness- the 
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labours  of  Professor  Ilodgkinson,  Mr.  Fairbaiiu, 
and  others ; yet,  till  recently,  we  were  without 
any  dcfiuite  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
rolled  beams  and  their  combinations.  Mr. 
Homan,  while  engaged  in  making  a series  of 
tests  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable 
data  in  practice,  noticed  the  tendency  of  all 
these  beams  to  yield  laterally  before  their  full 
resistance  xras  developed,  and  sought  to  obtain 
the  required  lateral  resistance  by  riveting  a 
plate  on  the  top  flange.  Every  previous  experi- 
ment showed  that,  by  supporting  the  beam  back 
and  front  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  only 
yield  vertically,  the  load  might  bo  increased 
40  per  cent.  Thus  a beam  8 in.  deep,  with 
flanges  of  2\  in.  placed  on  supports  20  ft. 
apart,  .sustained  about  4 tons  on  the  centre 
before  yielding  sideways  and  becoming  crip- 
pled; while  the  same  beam  “ cmdled,”  or 
supported  laterally,  took  5i-  tons  before  break- 
ing. After  the  plate  had  been  riveted  on  the 
top  flange,  the  same  kind  of  beam  took  7 tons 
without  showing  the  slightest  fracture,  and 
merely  exhibiting  a considerable  set  vertically. 
Other  results  were  obtained  equally  striking. 
By  doubling  the  depth  of  a beam,  we  double  the 
resistance,  other  things  being  equal ; and  so 
when  increased  strength  beyond  that  furnished 
by  one  beam  was  required,  it  was  usual  to  place 
two  together,  either  alongside  or  on  each  other  ; 
for  example,  if  one  beam  were  equal  to  4 tons, 
two  beams  were  equal  to  8 tons,  and  experiment 
showed  that  such  was  actually  the  case.  Two 
of  these  beams,  8 and  2 were  therefore  riveted 
together  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  lateral 
deflection  was  sought  to  be  remedied  as  before 
by  riveting  a plate  8 in.  wide  by  3-8tbs  thick 
on  the  top  flange.  The  beam  now  formed  was 
16  in.  deep,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  eqiial  to 
10  tons  on  the  centre,  when  placed  as  before  on 
supports  20  ft.  apart.  On  applying  the  strain  it 
was  found  that  IG  tonsprotlnced  no  sensible  set, 
and  at  20  tons  tbo  beam  failed  only  by  lateral 
twisting,  the  iron  being  sound  and  uninjured. 
Here,  then,  was  a novelty.  We  liavo  examined 
the  various  authorities  on  this  subject  of  beams, 
and  have  conversed  with  several  persons  who 
have  had  great  experience  in  designing  girders, 
without  finding  any  notice  or  previous  knowledge 
of  this  singular  result ; indeed,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  properties  of  these 
girders  on  any  ordinary  hypothesis.  The  real 
explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  web 
plate,  usually  considered  as  not  contributing  to 
the  strength,  of  the  riveted  plate  girders  by 
reason  of  the  attachment  to  the  flanges  being 
merely  mechanical,  actually  enters  into  the  work 
of  the  patent  girder,  united  as  it  is  to  the  flanges 
by  the  superior  attachment  of  the  natural  cohesion 
of  the  metal.  Taking,  then,  the  web  of  these 
girders  as  forming  an  important  element  in  their 
ultimate  resistance,  we  are  able  to  understand 
and  accept  as  probable  what  would  otherwise 
appear  extraordinary.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
their  relative  value,  compared  with  the  ordinary 
riveted  beam,  wo  will  apply  the  well-known 

formula  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  where  W = 

weight,  A = arca  of  lower  flange,  D = depth  of 
girder,  L = length,  and  C is  a constant,  tbo 
value  of  which  depends  on  the  form  of  beam 
and  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment ; whence 
it  follows  that  the  higher  the  value  of  C, 
the  greater  the  value  of  the  beam  for  the 
same  sectional  area.  A simple  web  plate,  with 
angle-iron  on  top  and  bottom,  gives  a constant 
of  GO ; an  additional  plate  on  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  increases  it  to  75 ; that  is,  the 
strength  of  the  girder  is  increased  in  that  ratio. 
A box  beam  or  cellular  girder  gives  a constant 
of  80,  and  thL-se  respective  values  are  singularly 
correct  when  applied  to  ordinary  iron  and  work- 
manship ; if  any  deviation  is  found  the  cause 
exists  in  altered  conditions,  whether  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  or  workmanship.  We  use 
this  formula  because  it  is  based  on  actual  expe- 
riments, and  for  years  has  stood  the  test  of 
practice ; moreover,  we  understand  that  it 
applies  with  great  consistency  to  the  new  form 
of  girder.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Fairbairn’s 
experiments  established  the  values  of  riveted 
girders  at  60,  75,  and  80,  the  diffei-ence  depend- 
ing on  their  form.  The  rolled  beams  made  by  the 
Butterly  Company  give  57  to  88  as  constants; 
the  tests  we  have  seen  applied  to  the  Belgium 
beams  give  higher  results  ; but  the  difference  pro- 
bably depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  flanges  were 
smaller,  and  the  distribution  of  the  metal  such 
as  to  enable  a larger  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  proportion  to  the  sectional  area. 


Among  the  experiments  recently  made  at  Mr. 
Kirkalcly’s  works,  we  will  take  two,  as  best 
illustrating  the  subject,  and  will  compare  them 
with  the  given  results  of  riveted  plate  girders  of 
corresponding  sectional  area,  and  conseonontly 
of  a like  weight  per  foot  run.  A rolled  beam, 

8 in.  deep,  with  lower  flange  of  2ir  in.,  and  with 
a plate  G in.  by  | in.,  riveted  cm  top  flange,  the 
whole  weighing  22  Ib.  per  foot  run,  was  placed 
on  the  machine  at  20  ft.  distance  between  the 
supports.  Now,  if  we  had  to  design  a riveted 
plate  beam  of  corresponding  weight,  and  if  we 
were  seeking  the  best  distribution  of  the  parts 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
of  strengfh,  we  should  make  the  web-plate  Sin. 
by  i in.  thick,  the  bottom  angles  2 in.  by  2 in. 
and  in.  thick,  and  the  top  angles  heavier,  to 
equalize  the  compi-cssive  strain  of  the  top  flange 
with  the  tensile  strain  of  the  lower  flange,  say, 

3 in.  by  2 in.  and  ^^ick.  Such  beam,  weigh- 
ing 22  lb.  per  foot  run,  would  break  with  about 
3i-  tons  applied  on  the  centre,  with  a span  of 
20  ft.  A strain  of  4 tons  was  at  once  applied  on 
the  centre  of  the  patent  beam,  and  after  a short 
time  withdrawn,  without  any  appreciable  sot; 

5 tons  w'ere  then  applied,  and  on  being  with- 
drawn a set  to  the  extent  of  in.  was  found  to 
have  taken  place.  The  load  was  then  in- 

creased to  6 tons  and  7 tons,  the  set  increasing 
to  4 in.,  but  without  the  least  fracture  or 
injury  to  the  beam  beyond  the  set  in  the 
centre.  If  we  now  apply  the  formula  to  find 
the  constant,  taking  ai’ca  of  flange  at  1 in.,  we 

have  C=— = - =210,andthisfigare 

ad  1x8  8 

indicates  the  value  of  the  constant  in  the 
formula = The  second  illustration  pre- 

sented was  a girder  formed  of  two  similar  beams, 
of  8 in.  depth  by  2iin.  width  of  flange,  riveted 
together,  with  a plate  on  the  top  flange  of  8 in. 
width  by  ^ in.  thickness,  the  whole  weighing 
40  lb.  per  foot  run. 

For  a corresponding  sectional  area  of  ordinary 
riveted  girder,  we  may  take  aweb-plate  of  13  in., 
with  bottom  angle-irons  of  3 in.  by  i in.  thick, 

and  top  angles  of  3 in.  by  i thick,  to 

equalize  the  strains  as  before,  such  a girder 
would  weigh  40  lb.  per  foot  run,  and  would 
break  with  9 tons  applied  on  the  centre.  The 
patent  girder  was  placed  at  20  ft.  between  sup- 
ports, like  the  first,  and  10  tons  weight  applied 
on  the  centre,  without  even  a perceptible  deflec- 
tion, although  the  delicate  register  of  the  testing 
machine  showed  deflection,  and  even  set,  in  an 
infinitely  small  degree,  when  the  weight  was 
removed.  The  weight  vvas  then  increased  suc- 
cessively to  13,  I t,  and  16  tons,  the  set  registered 
at  this  last  weight  being  g in.,  and  ultimately 
increased  to  20  tons,  when  signs  of  yielding  by 
compression  were  apparent  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  web-plate.  On  attempting  to  increase 
the  strain  it  became  evident  that  the  girder 
could  not  be  broken,  although  by  twisting  a 
severe  crippling  might  result.  Again  apply- 
ing the  formula  to  ascertain  the  constant, 
„ wl  20x2-40  4800  . 

C = — =- = 300,  we  obtain  a con- 

ad  1 X 16  lb 

stant  of  300,  against  the  riveted  beam  of 
similar  sectional  area  taken  at  75. 

The  profession  will  probably  desire  to  see 
some  of  these  girders  tried  against  girders  of 
the  old  forme,  made  of  similar  iron,  and  under 
the  same  machine,  before  they  admit  a great 
superiority.  Enough,  however,  has  certainly  been 
shown  to  encourage  the  Messrs.  Phillips  to  per- 
severe in  bringing  the  invention  prominently 
before  the  public. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  LIVERPOOL 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 


In  itself  a design  may  be  good  ; and  yet,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  its  surroundings,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  it  to  be  ineffective  and  out  of 
place.  And,  to  draw  a parallel,  an  individnal 
may  be  upright, — we  always  assume  that  build- 
int/s  will  be, — honest,  and  worthy  ; but,  with  all 
these  good  qualities,  it  is  qiiite  possible,  from  an 
inattention  to,  or  want  of  consideration  for, 
others,  or  the  rules  of  polite  society,  he  may  be 
thought  offensive  and  bearish.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a gentlemanly  building — a building 
that  does  not  wrap  itself  up  in  its  own  import- 
ance, or  crow  over  and  jostle  all  the  other 
buildings  in  the  same  street;  or,  in  a misan- 
thropic spirit,  being  continually  engaged  in  in- 
trospection, set  at  defiance  public  opinion,  and 


reserve  all  its  favours  for  those  only  who  have 
the  key  of  the  portal.  A man  may,  in  a mea- 
sure, bo  known  by  the  house  he  bnilds,  as  well 
as  by  the  company  he  keeps ; and  the  bearish 

spirit  says,  “ What  the  d e have  the  public 

to  do  with  me  ? I'll  make  the  outside  like  a 
box,  plain  as  a pikestaff,  with  square  holes 
shoved  through.”  The  flashy  man  is  known  by 
the  gin-palace  character  of  the  decoration ; and, 
as  in  real  life,  he  who  simply  snarls  Mrs.  Grundy 
a defiance,  usually  possesses  more  sterling  merit 
than  the  man  of  banners  and  tin  trumpets, 
flourishing  the  one  and  blowing  the  other, 
specially  in  the  face  and  ears  of  his  own  par- 
ticular friends,  aud  generally  for  the ‘benefit  of 
what  is  known  as  the  public. 

In  the  shop  architecture  it  is  that  the  moderir 
spirit  of  flash  holds  high  revel.  Why  shops 
should  he  specially  devoted  to  bad  taste  is  to  us 
a mystery.  In  public-houses  the  case  is  different : 
association  of  ideas  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
it.  Though,  again,  in  the  old  time,  hostelries 
were  tasteful  buildings ; but  then,  hostelries 
were  respectable  institutions,  — public-houses, 
the  homes  of  those  who  do  beers  or  do  worse. 

A good,  tasteful  shop  is  a want  in  Liverpool  and 
in  most  other  places.  It  seems  as  if  the  counter 
prescribed  the  taste ; indeed,  to  so  low  an  ebl> 
has  art-feeling  come,  that  every  one  but  the 
architect  does  prescribe  the  taste.  We  recollect 
well  ourselves  holding  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a style  for  everything — a style  for  public 
buildings,  a style  for  shops,  a style  for  villas,  a 
style  for  public-houses — the  most  luminous 
reasons  being  given  for  particular  choice.  Well, 
this  is  an  idea  acted  upon  by  our  architects,  and. 
acquiesced  in  by  the  public,  until  this  day.  How 
the  notion  arose  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has 
studied  modern  art — not  its  rise  and  fall — for 
never  having  risen,  it  never  could  fall.  Since.the- 
Cinqne-cento  period,  when  the  spirit  of  revival 
took  the  place  of  genuine  art  creation,  the  world 
has  seen  the  dead  bones  of  antiquity  dug  up  and 
reburied — reburied  and  dug  up — as  if  we  were 
searching  for  the  remains  of  some  lost  friend  ; 
and,  being  unable  to  establish  his  identity,  had 
kept  turning  him  over  and  over  in  a half-dnbioua 
frame  of  mind,  never  knowing  with  certainty 
what  we  had  really  dropped  upon.  The  language 
of  classic  art  being  very  limited,  suited  well  the 
capacities  of  those  content  to  copy,  for  its 
grammar  could  be  mastered  with  little  effort ; 
but  the  human  mind,  unfortunately  for  those  of 
a contented  disposition,  will  not  consent  to  stand 
still.  It  is  a machine  that  must  always  be  in 
motion:  if  it  cannot  move  forward  ib  must  move 
backward  ; and,  when  it  has  no  real  materials  to 
work  upon,  goes  grinding  itself  to  pieces  on 
memories.  People  could  not  long  remain  con- 
tented with  the  Renaissance,  the  high-sounding 
title  given  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian, 
masters.  Michelangelo  aud  Baffaelle  were  pure 
artists — not  builder  artists,  like  the  workmen 
who  preceded  them,  and  consequently  did  not 
establish  their  style  upon  structural  principles  ; 
and,  though  their  works  often  possessed  great 
qualities,  the  style  possessed  not  the  elements  of' 
growth  and  development  within  itself.  It  was 
born  at  once  into  full  maturity,  and  did  not  pass 
through  the  natural  stages  so  necessary  for  tho 
perfect  development  of  anything  good  and  great. 
The  dullest  people  tire  of  repetition  ; and,  upon 
the  unearthing  of  any  forgotten  remains  of 
antiquity,  what  was  called  a new  style  arose. 
Sounpliant  were  all  these  antique  packing-cases 
found  to  be,  that,  though  they  suited,  in  a 
measure,  one  particular  purpose  more  than 
another,  they  conld  not,  without  distortion  and 
rending,  be  fitted  to  contain  everything  that  had 
to  be  thrust  into  them.  Thus  it  came  about  that* 
tho  Temple  or  Columnar  style  could  be  more 
easily  fitted  to  public  buildings  ; and,  by  the  aid 
of  judicious  dodging  and  concealment,  be  made 
to  convey  somewhat  of  the  impression  of  those 
grand  old  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
Parthenon  or  the  Pantheon.  It  seems  to  us 
almost  a waste  of  words  to  argue  against  such  a 
low  method;  yet,  as  the  world  has  shown,  ib  is 
actually  necessary  to  do  so.  We  do  not  want 
either  Classic  or  Gothic,  as  generally  under- 
stood: we  want  an  effective  architecture,  carried 
out  upon  true  and  honest  principles  ; and  ib  hap- 
pens that  such  architecture  would  be  economical 
and  beneficial,  both  intellectually  and  morally. 
The  greater  part  of  the  world  seem  content  to 
live  as  if  they  possessed  only  one  or  two  faculties, 
and  a genuine  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  itself,  is 
au  exceptional  phenomenon,  to  be  prized  when 
met  with. 

To  obtain  ideas  for  an  effective  system  of  street 
architecture  ib  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far. 
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The  study  of  a few  of  Prout’s  views  on  the 
•Continent  would  supply  materials  to  a practically 
imaginative  mind,  which  could,  with  the  sug- 
gestions which  always  arise  in  the  proper 
planning  of  a house,  bo  made  to  yield  a fur 
superior  quality  of  work  to  that  wo  generally  see. 
"We  have  a few  of  his  views  at  present  on  the 
table.  One  is  a street  in  Nuremberg.  There 
are  a few  projections  in  the  form  of  bay-windows 
■shown  ; but  this  is  not  what  catches  the  eye,  and 
gives  character  to  the  architecture.  On  the 
contrary,  the  several  buildings  are  Hneable  and 
flush,  as  they  ought  generally  to  be  in  good 
etrect  architecture.  It  is  apparent  the  houses 
ihave  been  built  at  different  periods:  they  are 
distinct  and  individual  in  character,  and  evi- 
dently.not  being  subject  to  Corporate  restrictions 
■or  designed  by  Corporate  surveyors,  rise  to 
different  heights,  and  are  very  irregxrlar  in  the 
•levels  of  the  floors  and  windows.  This  is  quite  ' 
unorthodox  3 and  if  they  were  in  Liverpool  we 
assume  they  would  soon  be  pulled  down.  The 
detail  is  generally  very  bad  3 but  the  groupin;_ 
possesses  the  essence  of  the  picturesque.  The 
first  house  presents  a large-gabled  dormer 
corbelled  out  into  the  street ; the  second  has  a 
dormer  with  a conical  roof]  the  third,  a hipped 
octagon  dormer  projecting  like  a hood,  and  so 
on,  ending  with  a house  with  a hooded  roof,  very 
simple  and  effective.  There  is  no  striving  after 
effect.  Each  man  has  followed  bis  own  taste, 
but  adopted  the  same  principle  of  design.  In 
fact,  the  motive  was  the  offshoot  of  the  age, 
•not  the  man.  Tims  we  see  a telling  ontlme  in 
the  street,  though  all  the  houses  or  shops  are 
perfectly  flush  on  the  face — the  breaks  being 
vertical  as  they  should  be.  Our  architects  seem 
quite  unaware  of  the  value  of  a vertical  break, 
but  always  seem  striving  to  throw  the  plan  into 
fantastic  forms  that  prove  in  every  way  injurious 
■fco  breadth  of  eflect.  We  have  said  the  details 
of  these  buildings  are  in  themselves  badj  but 
‘this  need  not  prevent  ns  profiting  by  the  valuable 
•hints  they  afford.  The  view  in  Caen  also  shows 
that  a building  may  be  eminently  picturesque, 
yet  with  detail  of  the  most  Rococo  character. 
•Contrary  to  our  designedly  picturesque  build- 
ings, in  which  bad  detail  is  combined  with  the 
most  artificial  distribution  of  the  masses,  these 
Continental  streets  seem  to  assume  pictm-esque 
forms  of  themselves,  as  crystals,  in  cooling, 
assumo  their  shape  and  character.  There 
is  another  view  of  Prout’s,  in  Rouen,  perhaps 
more  pictnresque  than  any  we  have  mentioned, 
and  more  decidedly  Gothic.  There  is  a greater 
variety  in  the  heights  of  the  buildings — promi- 
nent eaves,  difierent  pitches  of  roof,  varied 
dormers  and  chimneys.  Where  one  building 
rises  above  another  it  does  not  disclose  an  un- 
finished bare  wall,  but  is  broken  up  and  diver- 
sified by  the  perspective  of  the  dormers  and  roof 
immediately  before  it.  They  all  seem  to  be 
complete  buildings  in  themselves,  not  detached 
fronts  stuck  on.  You  might  argue  from  now  to 
doomsday  with  the  orthodox  architect,  and  he 
would  not  believe  it  possible  to  do  anything 
better  than  what  we  see  every  day  ; and  it  is  a 
curious  phenomenon,  showing  the  state  of  form- 
blindness  to  which  people  may  arrive  who  ought 
•to  know  better — who  ought  to  feel  enthusiasm 
for  their  profession— that  nearly  all  Liverpool 
architects  think  Liverpool  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  on  God’s  earth.  Wo  pity  such  dis- 
torted patriotism  ; and,  as  wo  love  our  town,  we 
wish  to  improve  it,  and  raise  it  to  its  proper  art 
position.  We  verily  believe  the  architects  are 
more  to  blame  than  the  public.  No  one  who 
practises  street  architecture  seems  imbued  with 
a healthy  feeling.  Could  anything  contrast  more 
strongly  with  the  plain,  simple,  unpretending 
dormers  of  Rouen  and  Nuremberg  than  the  dis- 
gustingly-formal  and  ill-designed  dormers  of 
Henderson’s  shop  and  the  Basnett-street  front 
of  the  old  Compton  House,  which  an  over- 
enthusiastic  repoi-ter  described  as  “a  magnificent 
arcaded  front.”  Presumedly  picturesque  forms 
■dressed  in  discarded  classic  livery,  are  worse 
than  the  most  level  commonplace,  for  the  or- 
namental vulgar  is  a depth  decidedly  lower  than 
any  sort  of  commonplace.  What  a field  for  the 
beaiitiful  lies  in  the  space  about  St.  Peter’s 
Church ! But  what  do  we  meet  with  ? Pacing 
us,  on  the  east  side,  is  what  builders  call  a 
•Gothic  job,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
axecrable,  though  expensive,  to  be  found  in  the 
town.  There  is  the  Blue  Coat  School,  perhaps  the 
most  respectable-looking  of  the  lot;  but  as  regards 
art,  mi.  Then  there  is  the  Now  Bank,  rising  up 
above  everything  in  all  its  majestic  ugliness. 
Then  there  are  Wilmer’s-buddings, — a wareboiiso 
front,— not  to  be  despised  on  that  account;  but, 


as  far  as  the  little  attempt  at  ornamentation 
goes,  as  bad  as  any.  A few  moulded  bricks 
would  have  been  better  than  the  little  bit  of 
cemeut  work.  On  the  west  side  is  a more  ambi- 
tious attempt  at  coloured  brickwork ; but  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  feeling ; and,  on  the 
north  aide,  the  best  thing  to  be  seen  artistically 
is  the  void  where  Compton  House  used  to  be.  Of 
St.  Peter’s  Church  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a'ny- 
thing : all  seem  to  know  that  is  bad.  Now, 


imagine  all  this  destroyed  ; the  church  replaced 
with  even  a square  brick  tower  like  that  of  St. 
James-the-Less  in  London,  by  Street ; the 
Gothic  job  by  the  Insurance  OlEco  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  Manchester,  the  work  of 
Waterhouse ; the  coloured  brick  building  by 
something  more  in  the  style  of  Pugin’s  Priests’ 
College  at  Rock  Perry.  Imagine  the  Bank  to 
bo  like  many  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Deane 
and  Woodward  ; or  like  that  in  Dublin,  designed 
by  Digby  Wyatt,  and  illustrated  iu  the  Builder 
some  time  since  : Willmer’s-buildings,  with 
moulded  brick  reveals  and  coloured  brick  surface 
decorations,  brick  corbelled  eaves  or  parapet  and 
splayed  ai-ches,  and  instead  of  skylights,  but- 
tressed dormers,  such  as  Murray  delighted  in  ; 
imagine, — and  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  do, — 
a range  of  shops  on  the  north  side  of  Chnrch- 
street,  designed  in  the  spirit  of  Jacques  Coeur’s 
House  at  Bourges,  which  any  one  may  see 
by  peeping  into  Norman  Shaw’s  interesting 
“ Sketches  on  the  Continent.”  “Ail  this  is  very 
fine,”  we  hear  our  old  hands  exclaiming ; “ but 
it  won’t  do.”  Won’t  it,  though  ? — Just  try!  The 
experiment  should  bo  made : the  crncibles,  re- 
torts, and  chemicals  are  all  ready,  and  we  only 
want  the  manipulation  of  the  chemist  to  bring 
out  the  refined  gold.  If  the  amalgam  of  the 
architect’s  mind  should,  when  the  ore  has  been 
reduced,  extract  the  precious  metal,  the  reign  of 
beauty  would  commence.  Liveui’ool. 


A MODEL  CITY  IN  1916. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  (Mr.  J.  Boult  in  the  chair),  a 
paper  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins  was  read,  entitled, — 
“Letters  from  the  New  Capital  of  Australia,  by 
Scammozzi  Smith,  architect;  written  to  his 
friends  in  London  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1916.”  It  was  chiefly  descriptive  of 
the  architectural  features  of  an  imaginary  future 
capital  of  Australia — a great  empire  supposed  to 
be  developed  out  of  our  colonies  in  that  country. 
The  constitution  was  represented  as  that  species 
of  limited  monarchy  which  is  most  correctly 
characterised  as  an  idealisation  of  our  own — our 
own  British  constitution  corrected  and  purified 
to  the  utmost.  The  aristocracy  is  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  not  of  birth,  elevation  to  the  peerage 
being  the  reward  exclusively  of  eminent  service 
to  society — not  in  law,  wav,  or  politics  only,  bub 
in  any  branch  of  art,  of  science,  or  of  literature. 
A full  description  was  given  of  the  magnificent 
city,  the  architectural  beauties  of  which  have 
attracted  to  it  a party  of  English  architects  and 
their  friends,  of  whom  the  supposed  writer  of  the 
letters  is  one.  They  approach  it  by  water  and 
land,  on  the  central  or  municipal  quarter,  which 
is  an  island,  and  there  learn  that,  by  the  river 
which  flows  round  it,  and  a canal,  both  of  which 
are  spanned  by  numerous  bridges,  the  whole  city 
is  formed  into  five  departments,  all  separated 
from  each  other  by  water.  They  are  appro- 
priated as  follows  : — The  centre  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  local  government  of  the  city  j the 
north  quarter  is  devoted  to  commerce;  the  east 
is  the  trade  quarter ; the  south  is  the  aristocratic 
or  palatial  quarter ; the  west  is  the  literary  or 
collegiate  quarter.  Besides  these,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  city,  there  is  the  isolated  quarter 
without  the  walls  on  the  south  side,  appropriated 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  legislature,  con- 
taining the  houses  of  Parliament  and  all  govern- 
ment offices.  A magnificent  road  conducts  to 
it.  A peculiarity  of  the  trade  quarter  is  that 
the  trading  streets,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  its 
centre,  are  formed  on  the  Chestcr-row  principle — 
an  arraugement  greatly  contributing  to  artistic 
beauty,  and  securing  deep  shadow  to  the  front,  so 
much  wanting  in  the  shop-frouts  of  old  England. 
In  the  aristocratic  quarter  no  shop,  workshop, 
office,  or  place  of  business  of  any  kind  is  allowed 
to  show  itself;  and  no  house  is  to  be  built  below 
a certain  size  and  value  per  annum,  regulations 
submitted  to  cheerfully  by  all  classes,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  the  making 
Shaksperia  what  all  desire  it  should  be,  a uni- 
formly beautiful  city.  Some  of  the  finest  build- 


ings in  the  collegiate  quarter  are  the  palaces  of 
the  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  literati; 
where  men  who  have  achieved  a certain  rank  in 
any  liberal  pursuit  are  honourably  lodged,  re- 
ceiving apartments  for  themselves  and  families, 
with  a certain  stipend  annexed  to  them ; for 
which  they  are  not  expected  to  do  anything  in 
return  “ that,”  to  use  the  words  ofW.  S.  Lander, 
“ they  may  not  incline,  nor  bo  obligated  to  any 
vile  or  lowly  occupation;”  that  the  lamp  of  lite- 
rature and  genius  may  ever  be  kept  alive,  and 
that  there  may  bo  ever  in  the  land  a succession 
of  those  heirs  of  fame.  The  general  principle  of 
street  arrangement  iu  the  difierent  departments 
of  the  city  is  this  : — From  a grand  central  and 
circular  place  or  open  area,  the  main  streets, 
eight  in  number,  of  great  width  and  making 
equal  angles  with  each  other,  radiate  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  district,  terminating  either  in  the 
river  or  at  the  wall,  through  which  they  pass  by 
a gateway  to  the  suburbs.  These  radiating 
streets  are  crossed  by  a series  of  fine  concentric 
ones,  which,  however,  are  not  repeated  to  the 
extremities,  but  give  place  to  subordinate  sys- 
tems of  radiation  from  centres  on  a smaller  scale, 
the  radiating  lines  of  which  variously  terminate 
in  those  of  the  larger,  in  the  last  of  the  gi-eat 
concentric  streets,  or  at  the  river  wall.  The 
great  radiating  lines  are  noble  avenues,  which 
bring  the  healthful  breeze  into  and  thoroughly 
ventilate  the  city.  But  nowhere  is  the  conntiy — 
that  is  to  say,  nature — crowded  out.  It  per- 
vades the  city  to  its  very  centre;  which  it  is  the 
better  enabled  to  do  by  the  absence  of  every- 
thing that  could  contaminate  the  air.  Round 
all  public  buildings  and  at  the  intersection  of 
most  of  the  great  streets  ample  areas  are 
provided  whose  grass  and  shrubs  i-efreah 
the  eye.  The  public  park  or  garden  is  de- 
scribed, aud  also  the  public  cemetery,  which 
are  both  represented  as  truly  artistic  features 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  profusely  deco- 
rated with  high-class  sculpture  ; on  mention  of 
which  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  remark  that 
nothing  had  given  him  a higher  idea  of  the  pure 
taste  aud  intellectuality  of  the  people  than  their 
fondness  for,  and  extensive  employment  of,  the 
art  sculpture,  which  he  conceived  to  be  more 
abstract,  spiritual,  and  ideal  than  her  sister  art 
of  painting.  Though  in  solid  material,  it  was  so 
unlike  the  body,  the  mere  form  of  which  it 
imitated — so  calm,  so  pare — that  it  would  stand 
for  a portrait  of  the  sonl  rather  than  of  the 
body,  as  such  a high-class  statue  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  divinest  work  of  man’s  hand ; in. 
saying  which  he  was  not  placing  sculpture  above 
poetry,  which  was  a direct  communication  of 
soul  with  soul  without  the  intervention  of  manual 
labour  or  skill.  Tbo  writer  attributed  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  people  in  art  to  the 
prevalence  among  them  generally  of  a clearer 
idea  of  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  human  life. 

It  was  perceived  that  wealth  and  happiness  are 
not  identical ; that  money  is  but  a very  subor- 
dinate means  of  attainiug  to  that  sionnium 
bonum  of  life.  "Wealth  was  sought  with  diligence, 
but  it  was  generally  sought  and  used  as  a means 
of  obtaining  something  higher — something  more 
nearly  allied,  and  more  immediately  conducing, 
to  happiness — as  health,  leisure  for  self-culture, 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties ; the  power  of 
diffusing  education,  of  advancing  the  arts  and 
sciences,  drying  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
and  promoting  the  higher  and  lasting  interests 
of  humanity.  They  pursue  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  and  its  ennobling  influences  ; aud  the 
ardent  love  of  it  that  is  engendered  has  naturally 
led  to  the  more  general  aud  uniform  cultivation 
of  the  intellect — that  is,  of  the  entire  intellect — 
among  all  classes,  by  which  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  more  or  less  brought  into  play,  and  by 
which  are  constantly  produced  that  rare  balance 
of  imagination  and  the  reasoning  powers  in  which 
the  perfection  of  the  human  intellect  will  be 
found  to  consist. 


St.  Nicholas’s  Chuech  Steeple,  Newcastle- 
cpox-Tyne. — Another  attempt  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  this  ill-used  steeple  is  now 
being  made;  a public  meeting  having  been  held 
in  the  church  vestry,  the  vicar  in  the  chair,  when 
a subscription  was  resolved  upon  to  raise  the 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  requisite,  be- 
ginning with  the  5001.  offered  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  2001.  ofl'ered  by  the  Churchwardens, 
together  with  a few  smaller  suras  promised  at 
the  meeting.  It  is  to  bo  Loped  this  last  resource 
will  not  prove  abortive  like  so  many  previous 
attempts  to  get  through  with  this  small  affair. 
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The  long-talked-of  project  for  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  Florence  has  at  last  as- 
snmed  more  definite  form  to  the  public  appre- 
hension, at  least  as  a project,  through  the 
printed  report  of  the  Syndic  to  the  “ Giunta 
Communale,”  or  municipal  council,  and  the 
total  estimate,  34', 580,000  francs,  does  not  seem 
excessive,  considering  all  that  is  contemplated. 
Among  the  several  plans  announced,  only  one, 
applicable  to  a particular  quarter,  is  yet  posi- 
tively approved.  Much  is  aimed  at  in  the  way 
of  embellishing,  opening  street  lines,  and  adding 
to  the  public  convenience  or  safety ; as  (with 
the  former  object)  the  nevr  approach  to  thePitti 
Palace,  the  new  laying  out  of  the  Cascine  park, 
«S:c.  In  the  latter  objects,  the  works  for  pro- 
tection against  inundations,  so  frequent  and 
often  disastrous  in  Florence ; the  aqueduct,  a 
great  desideratum,  for  bringing  water  from  the 
mountains  into  the  city’s  heart  (estimate,  seven 
million  francs)  ; the  building  of  a great  market 
for  all  comestibles ; the  widening  of  the  Ponte 
alle  Grazie,  oldest  of  the  bridges  over  the  Arno, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in 
Florence,  founded  1237.  And  among  projects 
affecting  edifices  of  monumental  character,  is  one 
for  additions  to  the  senate-house,  in  the  Uffizij 
another  for  adapting  to  present  uses  the  Com- 
munal Palace,  a fine  old  castellated  building  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  ascribed  to  Arnolfo  del 
Cambio.  Most  important,  as  it  may  affect  the 
city’s  aspect  at  a chief  centre,  is  the  plan  for  a 
new  “ Lung’  Arno,”  or  extent  of  quays  on  the 
river’s  left  bank,  to  be  carried  w’oetward  from 
the  old  towered  gateway,  Porta  S.  Niccolo,  at 
the  extreme  eastern  point  on  that  side,  involving 
the  necessity  of  sweeping  away  certain  clusters 
of  irregular  picturesquely-piled  old  houses  that 
rise  immediately  out  of  the  water,  and  add  a 
striking  feature  to  that  most  beautiful  scene 
presented  by  Florence  and  her  mountain  back- 
ground from  the  actual  quays  on  the  Amo’s 
right  bank.  We  observe  that  in  this  report  a 
certain  number  of  projects  are  classed  together 
as  secondary,  others  as  primary  in  importance ; 
the  estimates  for  the  former,  which  are  of  high 
amount,  not  included  in  the  34-i  millions  of  in- 
dispensable outlay. 

Other  lately  published  statistics  that  supply 
notes  for  our  pages  relate  to  the  Italian  universi- 
ties  and  other  schools  supported  by  Government. 
From  these  pages  we  learn  that  in  the  Schools 
of  Fine  Art  the  number  of  posts  of  Royal  founda- 
tion is  at  present  225,  only  two  being  of  private 
foundation ; the  annual  subvention  for  Schools 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  40,563 
francs  ; for  that  of  Engraving  on  Copper,  2,428 
francs  ; for  that  of  Music,  711,178  francs  ; over 
and  above  which  outlay  are  the  several  pensions 
to  students  of  narrow  means,  mostly  at  30  francs 
per  month,  and  of  number  not  determined : in 
the  total  but  a small  expenditure  for  such  inte- 
rests on  the  part  of  a Government  charged  with 
the  destinies  of  the  par  excellence  land  of  the 
arts  in  Europe  ! Not  the  less  is  it  true,  however — 
and  we  have  frequently  bad  to  mention  facts 
relevant  to  this, — that  in  the  interests  of  public 
monuments  and  promotion  of  artistic  objects, 
what  this  Government  has  done,  and  is  now 
aiming  at,  may  be  pronounced  worthy  of  its 
position  and  antecedents,  indeed  beyond  all  that 
might  be  expected  when  we  remember  its  finan- 
cial  embarrassments.  It  is  well  known  how, 
after  a faint  straggle  to  defend  the  standard  of 
the  Tiara,  the  city  of  Orvieto  was  transferred 
from  Papal  possession  to  the  Italian  monarchy. 
At  that  time  works  were  found  initiated,  and  to 
some  degree  carried  out,  on  the  facade  of  the 
glorious  Duomo,  the  pride  and  marvel  of  that 
otherwise  obscure  place;  and  so  far  from  allow- 
ing sneh  undertaking  to  languish,  this  Govern- 
ment has  since  promoted  it  vigorously  ; so  that 
as  well  the  more  ancient  frescoes  of  the  interior 
as  the  complicated  bas-reliefs  on  the  facade  are 
now  renewed,  or  in  course  of  being  so,  wherever 
time  had  inflicted  injmy.  We  had  a glimpse  of 
these  works  when  en  route  at  Orvieto  on  a journey 
in  the  summer  of  ’64 ; and  have  just  learnt  from 
a recent  visitor  that  they  are  still  in  steady  pro- 
grets,  directed  with  intelligence  and  taste,  a 
report  conformable  to  our  own  impression  during 
a brief  study  of  the  marvellous  building  on  our 
last  visit  to  it.  Those  elaborate  reliefs,  illus- 
trating the  entire  story  of  Revealed  Religion 
down  to  the  Last  Judgment,  its  dread  and  final 
scene,  aro  the  work  of  different  artists,  of  early 
date  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  greater 
number  have  been  ascribed  by  Italian  critics  to 
FraGuglielmo  Agnelli,  a pupil  of  Niccolo  Pisano, 


who  was  engaged  at  Orvieto  up  to  the  year 
1304.  In  the  same  manner  has  this  Government 
succeeded  to  another,  aud  worthily  carried  out 
what  that  other  had  initiated,  in  the  works  at 
Milan  Cathedral ; and  we  might  add  to  the  list 
of  its  undertakings  in  this  line  the  restorations 
of  S.  Eastorgio  in  that  city,  and  those  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Arezzo  Duomo.  Turning  to  Flo- 
rence, we  have  indeed  cause  to  deplore  the 
non-fulfilment  in  respect  to  the  long-promised 
fa<;'ade  of  her  Duomo,  the  subscription  towards 
which,  that  had  realized  a not  inconsiderable 
amount,  being  now  at  a stand-still,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  the  feeling  now  prevalent  is 
that  nothing  more  should  be  given  till  the  public 
receive  some  guarantee  that  the  undertaking  is 
really  in  advancement,  has  become  a tangible 
certainty,  and  that  one  of  the  numerous  designs 
exhibited,  season  after  season,  has  been  chosen 
for  accomplishment.  When  this  subscription 
was  first  set  on  foot,  contributors  were  given  to 
understand  that  by  the  end  of  six  years  all 
would  bo  ready,  at  least  for  the  builders’ 
labourers  to  commence  : a much  longer  interval 
has  elapsed  since  then ; a dynasty  has  fallen  and 
been  replaced  by  another;  but  beyond  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone,  no  other  stone  of 
the  sacred  structure  has  yet  been  set  up.  It  is 
but  fair  to  the  committee  responsible,  however, 
to  take  notice  of  their  arrangement,  that  thoso 
who  desire  may  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  tho 
sums  contributed.* 

At  Genoa  has  been  opened  a competition  of 
architects  for  a new  facade  and  new  elevation  at 
another  side  of  the  Annunziata,  that  superb 
church  which  presents  all  the  splendour  of  the 
modern  Italian  decorative  style.  Designs  are  to 
be  given  in  before  the  30th  of  April  next,  and  the 
two  most  approved  to  be  rewarded  with  prizes  of 
3,000  and  1,200  francs ; also  a lower  prize,  to  be 
bestowed  fur  any  composition  that  might  be 
chosen,  though  not  auswering  to  the  highest 
theoretic  lequirements, — rather  a singular  pro- 
vision ! Tho  Tuscan  Academy  of  Art  and  Manu- 
facture has  taken  steps  towards  securing  a 
worthy  representation  for  Italy  in  tho  Great 
Exhibition  of  this  year  at  Paris;  providing  that 
in  each  province  the  moat  remarkable  produc- 
tions, both  natural  and  artistic,  should  be  sought 
after,  and  reported  upon  by  long  committees; 
juries  appointed  to  determine  the  choice  of  what 
is  most  commendable ; aud  after  this  ordeal, 
selections  finally  made  among  all  objects  brought 
under  consideration, — a method  well  devised, 
but  requiring  very  complex  organization.  The 
question  has  been  proposed  by  Government  to 
this  academy,  whether  a bronze  cast  of  the 
“David”  of  Michelangelo  should  be  erected 
in  the  largest  hall  of  the  “ Pretorio,”  among 
the  objects  there  classified  as  a Medimval 
museum ; and  the  directors  reply  by  advising 
that  a plaster  of  that  statno  should  first  be 
set  up  in  the  destined  place,  in  order  that 
effect  may  be  estimated  before  a final  deci- 
sion is  passed.  The  bronze  in  question  was 
executed,  a few  weeks  ago,  at  the  Royal  Foundry 
here,  under  the  direction  of  Papi,  a well-known 
artist  in  this  walk,  and  with  signal  success.  The 
journals  announced  it  as  a j>ub]ic  event;  and  an 
account  of  the  occasion  in  print  might  have  re- 
minded of  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  memoirs,  telling, 
as  it  did,  of  the  religious  earnestness  with  which 
all  hands  were  applied  to  the  task,  the  prayer- 
ful ejaculations,  and  the  thankful  joy  at  the 
prosperous  issue.  In  one  hall  of  that  museum 
at  the  Pretoria,  we  see  the  frescoes  of  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  transferred  from  the  Pandolfini 
V ilia  at  Leguaia,  and  for  a time  left  in  a magazine 
on  the  Uffizi  premises,  where  they  were  seen  by 
Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle,  who  gave  an 
intelligent  critique  on  this  curious  series,  which 
consists  of  colossal  figures,  historic  aud  ideal, — 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Farinata,  Acciaiuoli 
(the  Seneschal  of  Naples,  and  founder  of  the 
Certosa,  near  Florence),  Esther,  Tomiris,  the 
Cumaian  Sibyl, — chaiacterized  by  that  sinister 
and  sombre  aspect  peculiar  to  this  artist’s  crea- 
tions, but  with  a vigour  and  originality  that 
entitle  them  to  class  among  his  best ; stern  and 
stately,  they  look  like  forma  which,  by  torch- 
light or  moonlight,  would  beewmo  spectral  to  a 
degree  terrific.  We  are  glad  to  be  now  persuaded 
(thanks  mainly  to  those  writers  on  art  history) 
that  their  artist  was  not  the  assassin  of  his 
co-labourer,  Dominico  Ventziano.  Wo  still  hear 
of  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Massimo 
d’Azeglio,  of  a monument  in  the  Campo  Santo 
decreed  by  deliberation  of  the  magistracy  at 


* Wo  hare  engraved,  and  xhall  shortly  publish,  a view 
of  the  design  selected  us  the  Lest  in  the  last  competition. 
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Pisa,  of  an  exhibition  of  all  obtainable  pictures 
by  his  hand  (and  on  the  canvas  the  illustrious 
statesman  displayed  no  common  skill)  at  the 
Carignano  Palace,  the  former  Parliament- 
house,  in  Turin.  The  Society  for  Dramatic 
Encouragement  at  Florence  has  offered  1,000 
francs  for  the  ablest  “Essay  on  the  Italian 
Theatre ; ” the  same  society,  by  which  prizes 
are  annually  bestowed  for  the  best  original 
tragedies  and  comedies  successfully  produced 
on  the  stage,  but  which,  in  the  last  instance, 
pronounced  that  none  of  those  submitted  to  its 
judgment  were  found  deserving  of  such  honours. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  BUILDING- 
The  site  question  has  been  decided  and  pro- 
gress is  being  made  with  prelimiuai-ies  to  the 
opening  on  Ist  of  July.  The  drawings  of  the 
building  have  been  so  far  completed  that, 
along  with  the  specifications,  they  have  been 
on  view  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  York, 
architect.  The  area  which  the  building  will 
occupy  will  be  about  an  acre  and  a half.  The 
principal  feature  will  be  a central  hall  200  ft. 
long  by  SO  ft.  wide,  which  will  be  divided 
into  a nave  50  ft.  wide  and  a couple  of  aisles  each 
15  ft.  in  width.  There  will  also  be  a projecting 
gallery,  18  ft.  wide,  entirely  round  the  larg« 
ball,  access  to  which  will  be  gained  by  four 
wide  staircases, — one  at  each  corner.  The  nave 
of  the  central  hall  will  be  divided  into  fourteen 
longitudinal  compartments,  with  semi-circular 
arched  ribs  50  ft.  high,  and  supporting  a lantern 
skylight  in  which  ventilation  will  be  provided. 
Five  large  windows  will  also  give  access  to  light 
at  each  end,  and  skylights  will  be  carried  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  In 
the  central  hall,  aisles,  and  gallery  it  is  proposed 
to  display  the  principal  objects  of  attraction. 
On  one  side  of  the  central  hall  will  be  the  pic- 
ture gallei’ies,  which  will  consist  of  five  rooms, 
two  of  them  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  two  40  ft.  square, 
aud  one  85  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  building  will  stand 
back  from  the  palisades  in  the  front  of  Bootham 
Field  about  150  ft.,  and  will  present  a frontage 
of  300  ft.  or  thereabouts.  As  to  the  external 
features  in  the  elevation  towards  Bootham  the 
principal  object  will  bo  the  gable  of  the  large 
tower,  which  will  rise  in  the  centre  with  a cloc  k- 
turret  to  the  height  of  90  ft.  Tho  picture  galle- 
ries and  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  curiosities 
will  extend  on  each  side  of  this  and  terminate 
at  each  end  with  a conical-roofed  building,  form- 
ing a kind  of  tower.  The  building  will  be  framed 
of  wood  throughout,  which  in  the  front  elevation 
will  be  dressed,  and  the  whole  of  the  roofing  will 
be  covered  with  felt. 


PYRAMID  GEOMETRY. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  these  days  o 
“ Egyptology  ” rampant,  and  claims  for  inspired 
inches,  gallons,  and  chaldrons, — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saturday  Rei'iew,  have  driven  no 
“ undevoub  astronomer,”  but  even  a Scottish 
Astronomer  Royal,  mad,  — many  readers  of 
Herodotus  without  notes  might,  on  making  the 
discovery  which  Mr.  Thurnell  explains  in  the 
Builder,  claim  it,  like  him,  as  a novelty.  Bat 
I certainly  cannot  imagine  how  he  could  do 
so  after  reading  the  late  Mr.  Taylor’s  extra- 
ordinary production  (probably  a heavy  attempt 
at  a satire  on  Egyptology,  which  it  well  de- 
serves). Without  having  read  that  work,  or 
ever  intending  to  read  it,  I find,  on  opening  it  at 
random,  these  passages,  p.  296 : — “ Ho  [Hero- 
dotus] says  that  each  face  of  the  Pyramid  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  height.  Now,  this  is 
true,  when  the  angle  of  the  face”  [with  the 
ground]  “is  equal  to  51“  49'  46".”  Appendix, 
p.  32,  quoting  Herodotus, — “fonr-sidtd,  each 
face,  on  every  side,  is  eight  plethra,  and  the 
height  is  equal.”  . . . . “ In  the  content  of  each 
face  are  eight  plethra,  and  in  the  content  of  the 
square  of  the  height  are  eight  plethra.  The 
angle  required  to  make  the  square  of  the  height 
= the  content  of  each  face  is  51°  49'  46".”  This 
repeated  angle,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Taylor  calcu- 
lated too  much  by  8 seconds;  aud  both  Sir 
J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  copying 
the  above  figures,  have  reasoned  on  them  aa 
correct  to  seconds.  Mr.  Thurnell,  has  given 
the  true  value,  51°  49'  38'3''.  It  is  the  angle  of 
the  only  right-angled  triangle  that  can  have  its 
sides  in  geometrical  progression;  j,u8t  as  the 
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triangle  of  3,  4,  and  5 is  the  only  one  having 
them  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  writing  to  the  Athenceum, 
April  23,  1860,  after  noticing  Taylor’s  original 
suggestion,  that  the  circumference  of  base  was 
meant  to  be  to  the  height  as  the  circumference 
of  a circle  to  its  radius,  says  the  mean  of  Per- 
ring’s  and  Brettel’a  measures  of  casing-stone 
angle  is  51“  51'  8",  and  this  “ differs  by  only  a 
single  second  from  the  angle  whose  cotangent  is 
the  length  of  an  arc  of  45“;”  that  is,  from  the 
angle  Taylor’s  new  theory  requires.  Professor 
Smyth,  by  the  way,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transac- 
iions,  1864,  p.  672,  gives  this  same  angle  as 
51“  51'  14'3".  Cannot  the  two  greatest  authori- 
ties get  within  G"  of  each  other  ? Sir  John  then 
proceeds  thus  : “ By  a very  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, which  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  merit  of  having 
pointed  out,  the  same  slope,  or  one  practically 
■ondistinguishable  from  it  (51°  49'  46")” — [he 
should  have  said  38"] — “belongs  to  a pyramid 
characterized  by  the  property  of  having  each  of 
its  faces  = the  square  described  upon  its  height. 
This  is  the  characteristic  relation  which  Hero- 
dotus distinctly  tells  us  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  builders  that  it  should  embody,  and  which 
we  now  know  that  it  did  embody,  in  a manner 
quite  as  creditable  to  their  workmanship  as  the 
solution  of  such  a problem  was  to  their  geome- 
try. This  problem,  however,  has  no  relation  to 
that  of  the  rectification  of  the  circle.  The  coin- 
cidence is  one  as  purely  accidental  as  any- 
thing relating  to  abstract  number  can  be ; and 
although,  in  solving  the  one  problem,  which  wo 
know  they  did  intend,  they  at  the  same  time, 
practically  speaking,  resolved  another,  which 
stands  in  no  rational  connexion  with  it,  or  any 
connexion  beyond  happening  to  have,  very 
approximately,  the  same  numerical  solution, — 
we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  were 
aware  of  this  coincidence,  and  intending  to  em- 
body both  results  iu  their  building.”  Not  only  so, 
but  I hope  presently  to  make  it  clear,  sir,  that  wo 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  pyramid  builder  was  aware  of,  or  meant  to 
embody  cither-;  nor  have  we  a shadow  of  proof, 
however  creditable  their  workmanship,  that  the 
geometry  of  either  the  pyramid  builders  or  any 
Egyptian  of  Herodotus’s  time  was  adequate  to 
solving  this  problem, — a case  of  the  eleventh  of 
Euclid’s  Second  Book. 

That  Herodotus  and  his  guides  meant  what 
hoth  Taylor  and  your  correspondent  have  under- 
stood him  to  mean,  has  never  been  doubted,  I 
suppose,  by  his  annotators,  for  centuries  past. 
His  words  are  doubtless  very  elliptical,  and  apt 
to  convey  at  first  sight,  to  modern  readers,  the 
false  notion  that  the  idethron,  instead  of  an  acre, 
was  a long  measure,  eight  of  which  went  to  each 
side  of  the  pyramid’s  plan,  and  eight  also  to  its 
height,  in  some  sense,  either  vertical  or  along 
the  face  or  edge.  No  ono  who  had  seen  the 
rudest  sketch  of  any  Egyptian  pyramid  could 
suppose  this  applied  to  any  but  the  last  kind  of 
height,  that  measured  along  the  edge  ; and  even 
this  would  give  a proportion  very  boldly  and 
conspicuously  steeper  than  any  pyramid  in 
Egypt.  It  would  give,  probably,  the  only  form 
of  pyramid  likely  to  be  built  in  any  other 
country  (that  of  Cains  Cestius,  for  instance),  for 
it  would  give  the  most  symmetrical  and  com- 
monest one  in  nature ; half  a regular  octohedron, 
as  a crystal  of  alum,  of  fluor,  and  of  innumerable 
common  minerals ; one  in  which  the  five  points 
would  touch  a circumscribed  hemisphere,  the 
vertical  height  equal  the  semi-diagonal,  the 
opposite  edges  meet  at  a right  angle,  and  every 
angle  between  any  two  adjacent  lines  be  60°. 
But  when  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  in  his  “ Hand- 
book of  Architecture,”  p.  218,  “ The  most  plau- 
sible theory  seems  to  be  that,  the  faces  of  the 
pyramids  were  intended  to  be  'practically  four 
equilateral  triangles  laid  against  one  another,” 
and  that  “ with  any  other  people  than  the 
this  might  be  considered  a sufficient 

I explanation But  the  Egyptians  were 

I such  excellent  mathematicians,  and  such  perfect 
1 builders  in  those  times,”  readers  must  be  puzzled 
to  know  what,  he  calls  perfect  building.  Every 
1 'tyro  knows  that  the  faces  of  the  above-described 
; natural  form,  must  be  inclined  to  the  base  only 

I a quarter  of  a degree  less  than  55°, — strictly 
i 64°  44'  8”,” — and  surely  there  is  no  race  in  the 
T world,  building  so  badly,  either  in  stone  or  wood, 
t that  if  they  meant  “ practically  ” to  produce  the 
£ above  form,  they  would,  in  some  twenty  different 
t trials,  make  the  angle  that  should  be  a quarter 
E short  of  55“,  always  between  51°  and  52i°  in 
e every  case ! 

A change  of  a degree,  be  it  observed,  in  the 

II  ■inclination  of  the  Great  Pyramid’s  face,  requires 


attained  half  a century  ago,  in  our  Ordnance 
surveys,  would  give  us  values  reliable  to  a few 
seconds  ! 

I will  now  place  in  order  of  magnitude  all  the 
inclinations  given  in  the  work  of  Colonel  Vyse, 
together  with  those  resulting  from  several 
notable  geometric  relations,  including  all  those  I 
have  seen  suggested,  in  the  Builder  or  else- 
where. 

TABLE  OF  EGYPTIAN  GRADLEXTS, 
Theoretic  and  Actual. 


above  26  ft.  in  the  vertical  height,  or  else  above 
40  ft.  in  tho  whole  base  breadth  (160  ft.  in  the 
circumference).  Mr.  Fergusson  is  probably, 
therefore,  the  first  who  ever  thought  it  a “ plau- 
sible theory  ” that  51°  were  meant  “practically” 
for  a quarter  less  than  55°.  His  other  three 
suggestions  are  of  course  incompatible  with  this, 
but  equally  so  with  each  other.  Very  probably 
tho  Egyptian  priests,  who  divided  most  things, 
even  their  cubit  measure,  into  seven,  may  have 
conceived,  as  he  thinks,  the  preposterously 
inconvenient  division  of  the  circle  and  right 
angle  by  tho  same  mystical  number.  But  if  any 
ono  of  the  angles  .he  marks  in  his  pyramid 
diagram,  was  meant  tocontain  an  exact  numberof 
these  sevenths,  then  no  ot/icr  of  them  could  do  so, 
even  with  tho  roughest  approximation  attempted 
in  any  nation’s  building.  If,  as  he  also  suggests, 
the  inclination  of  face  to  horison  was  to  equal 
that  of  edge  to  axis,  then  none  of  them  contained 
sevenths.  And,  above  all,  I must  insist,  that,  if 
the  angle  between  edge  and  axis  was,  as  he  calls 
it,  4 of  the  septenary  modules,  that  between 
opposite  edges  was  not  exactly  7i  ; that  even  in 
the  age  of  Cheops,  however  remote  we  place  it, 
was  not  tho  exact  double  of  four. 

The  true  meaning  of  Herodotus,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  easy  problem  it  present.s,  have  been 
worked  doubtless  by  Greaves,  and  all  Mr.  Thur- 
nell’s  authorities,  except  Mr.  Fergusson,  though 
the  only  regular  solution  I can  at  the  moment 
lay  hand  on  is  in  a pamphlet  by  the  architect 
Rbber,  “ Die  iEgyptischen  Pyramiden,”  Dres- 
den, 1855,  whoso  sole  diagram  is  identical  with 
what  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  Feb.  10,  and  so 
are  its  numbers,  but  continued  three  decimals 
further.  Before  this  or  any  other  theory  can  be 
tested,  or  either  the  geometry  or  workmanship 
of  ancient  builders  be  appraised,  the  plain 

essential  is,  that  we  have  measurements,  either  ' Second**¥}ramid''orAbousir''(Vyse‘s 

of  lines  or  angles,  proved  by  their  onm  corre-  ' measure)  51  43  35 

spondences  to  be  at  least  as  accurate  as  those  of  ■ 

the  builders.  Or  rather,  we  must  be  able  to  prove  ' North  PyramVd  of  Abousir]ditto)”  51  ^ ^0 
that  we  measure  more  accurately  than  they  built,  j Great  I’vhamid,  Gizeh,  by  the  base  and 

Now,  so  far  is  this  from  yet  being  the  case  with  ! measures 31  -IS 

pyramid  meaaarera,  that  if  rvo  calculate  the  1 

angles  of  rise,  from  the  bases  and  “ originah  Gkeat  Pyramid,  Rfuniitoo's  angie 5l  4<i 

heights  ” of  Col.  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring,  we  find,  | fheory,  “4  horizontal  toSver- 

for  the  Great  _Pyr.imi[l.  an  angle  a full  t?nrd  of  a [ Iforrt,  BrickPyriraidV  DuilooV'ivlr^  “ 

' 61  20  25 

61  10  60 
01  19  4 
51  18  16 
51  0 0 
50  21  30 
60  n 41 
50  11  40 


I.  BlBErER  TH.iX  AXT  ENTIRE 

Pyramid.  ° ' " 

Slope  on  one  horisotital  75  31 

Walla  of  Pyramid  ofEeegah 75  20 

Walls  of  Pyramid  of  Meydoon  74  10 

Slope  ot'seven  vertical  to  hco  horizo}iial  74  4 

Walls  of  chief  Pyramid  at  Saccara  73  30 

Slope  oieeven.  inclined  on  tivo  horizontal  73  2t 

Ruined  Pyramid  bases,  Binhmoo 03  30 

Slope  oitico  vertical  to  one  horizo7ital...  63  26  6 

Steepest  Brick  Pyramid,  Dashoor  67  20  2 

Angle  marked  on  an  arc  by  il»  radiut  ...  67  17  45 
The  Natural  Pyramid  (Mr.  Fergus- 

Bon'9  “ most  plausible  theory” 61  .14  8 

Slope  of  “ 5 horizontal  to  7 vertical  ” 64  ‘’7  45 

Lower  Story  of  South  Stoue  Pyramid, 

Dashoor  (Vyse) 51  14  -10 

Ihe  Commensxtrahles,  3,4,5,  ashalf-base, 
height,  and  slope  53  7 4t 

II.  Ordinary'  Pyramid  Pitches. 

Second  Pyramid  (Vyse  or  Perring’s 
angle  measure)  53  20  0 

SraallPyramids,Gizeh(ditto),6-2°15'to  62  10  0 

Secen  horizontal  to  nhie  vertical 52  7 31 

Second  Pyramid  (by  Vyse's  base  and 

height  measures)  63  3 45 

Pyramid  of  Reegah,  upper  easing  62 

Taylor's  suggestion  (half  circumference 

; height  ::  ?r  : i)  

Ditto  (Archimedes's  approximation, 

■-  22  : 7)  51  60  34 

IieroJotus's  tradition  (face  area=8quare 
of  height) 61 .49  33 


. 61  61  11 


degree  short  of  their  observed  one;  Yvhilo  that  of'  angle  measure)  

the  Second  Pyramid  comes  out  some  18  minutes  ::  hei.qht ; base 

lower,  and  that  of  the  Tliird,  nearly  a quarter  of ' SSp™®'” 

a degree  lower  than  their^  observations.  Theso  , Third  Pyramid  (Vyse’s  angle)  

errors  are  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  are  1 

the  tocrepauoies  between  the  name  moosnvea' 

and  those  ot  the  lengths  of  slope  ; but,  what  is  , Fergusson' s third  suggestion  (hall'-base 

still  stranger,  all  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  | ^ • slope  rraxis  : e^dge) ^ .19  56  23 

wo  square  their,  horizontal  and  vertical  mea- 
sures, and  add  tho  squares,  tho  roots  of  their 
sums  come  out  thus  : — 


Great  Pi-ramid. 
Feet. 

Half-base  line 3,S2' 

Vertical  height  480'75  ... 

Slope  calculated  thence  ...  614-03  ... 

,,  measured 6U' 

Deficiency  3-03 


Second. 
Feet. 
353'87 .. 


In  every  case  the  slope  is  rouudly  a yard  too 
little  ! as  if  measured  with  tapes  that  stretch  ; 
but  now,  if  to  calculate  tlie  angles  we  had  com- 
bined,  instead  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines,  the  horizontal  and  inclined  (which  are 
plainly  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  verti- 
cal, tho  most  difficult  of  all  to  measure  well), 
these  angles  would  plainly  have  all  come  out 
still  lower,  and,  thei’efore,  further  from  Colonel 
Vyse’s  values  than  above.  The  combination  of 
the  vertical  and  slope,  omitting  the  base,  would 
have  screwed  up  each  angle  to  nearer,  though 
still  not  within  several  minutes  of  his  figures  ; 
but  this  is  omitting  the  very  measui’es,  the 
ground  lines,  that  are  plainly  easiest,  and  should 
be  allowed  the  most  weight  of  any. 

Professor  Smyth  and  Sir  John  Herschel  are 
talking,  then,  of  the  credit  to  the  ancient  archi- 
tects, of  correspondences  to  "a  single  second" 
before  our  measurers  can  bo  sure  of  their  mea- 
snres  to  half  degrees  ! We  never  can  prore  the 
builders  more  accurate  than  ourselves,  whether 
they  were  so  or  not.  The  whole  difference  be- 
tween the  solutions  of  the  Herodotean  problem 
and  of  Taylor’s,  though  not  so  small  as  Sir  John 
supposed,  is  yet  comprised,  we  see,  at  the  widest, 
in  one  minute  and  a half;  so  that  the  testing  of 
either  theory  must  require  measures  trustworthy 
to  at  least  single  minutes.  Nor  is  this  an  extra- 
vagant  demand  in  tho  case  of  the  Second  (and 
even  other  pyramids  that  retain  some  casing 
stones  high  up),  seeing  that  a minute  answers 
to  above  5 in.  vertical  at  the  top,  or  4 in.  hori- 
zontal at  the  foot.  Far  less  accuracy  than  that 


Commeuiiirables,  3,^4,  5,  as  half-base, 

slope,  and  edge  43  35  20 

Dase  area=a  circle  whose  radius  is  the 

height  _ .18  37  7 

Fergusson' s second  suggestio7i  (edge  in- 
clined to  axis  oae-seveuth  of  a circle)  43  26  17 

III.  Exceptionally'  Low  Pitches. 

North  Stone  Pyramid,  Dashoor  (V/ae's 

I angle  measure)  43  33  H 

; Commensurables,  20,  21,  20,  as  height, 

I half‘base,  and  slope  .13  36  10 

Uj^icr  Story  of  South  Stone  Pyramid, 


IV.  Inclinations  of  Passages. 

Group  I. 

Eighth  Pyramid,  Gizeh  (Vyse  and 

4’erring)  34  5 

Slope  giTen  by  3 ho^-izcntal  to  2 vertical  33  41  24 

Seventh  Pyramid,  Gizeh 33  35 

Sixth  Pyramid,  Gizeh 30  0 

Slope  of  “ 1 rerri'cai  to  2 tjiciijied”  30  0 

Elevation  of  Earth's  axis  at  Gizeh  29  69 

Commensurables,  15,  8,  17,  as  base,  ver- 
tical, and  slope  28  4 

Ninth  Pyramid,  Gizeh 28  0 

North  Stone  Pyramid,  Dashoor  27  56 

Altered  Pyramid,  Dashoor,  W.  passage  26  36 
Eighth  Pyramid,  Gizeh,  inner  passage  26  35 

Slope  of  2 horizontal  to  1 vertical 26  34 

Great  Pyramid,  ascending  passage  26  18 

Altered  Pyramid,  Dashoor,  N.  passage  26  10 

Third  Pyramid,  Gizeh 26  2 

South  Pyramid  of  Abousir n 

Second  Pi-ramid,  Entrance 

Slope  of  5 inclvted  to  2 vertical 

Chief  Pyramid  at  Saccara 

Slope  01  5 horizontal  to  2 vertical 

Second  Pyramid,  Caviglia’s  Passages 


2 21 
6 It 
3 13 
6 5 
1 57 
3 21 


18  16 
35  30 
12  49 


. 25  56 
. 23  34 
. 23  20 
. 21  48 
, 21  40 


Now,  I cannot  but  ask,  with  this  bird’s  eye 
view  before  us,  where  have  we  any  evidence  yet 
of  tho  Egyptians  “embodying”  in  theso  works 
any  geometry,  or  any  theoretic  or  liberal  science 
at  all  ? What  single  problem  have  they  ap- 
proximated so  nearly  as  they  have  the  most 
common  eases  of  the  contractoi'’s  foremanlike 
rule  of  thumb,  “ two  to  one,”  or  so  many 
horizontal  to  so  many  vertical  ? The  more  we 
compare  all  the  measures,  the  more  decidedly  is 
the  evidence  against  their  having  ever  followed 
any  more  refined  rule  than  our  vulgarest  work- 
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men  j unless,  perhaps,  in  having  discovered  that 
certain  other  triads  of  numbers  besides  3,  4,  5, 
would  fit  as  a right-angled  trigon,  such  as 
8,  15,  17,  and  20,  21,  29,  while  our  artisans  have 
a superstition  that  3,  4,  5,  are  the  only  ones. 
Now  these  ratios  they  plainly  discovered  by 
mechanical  experiment  only.  The  hypothenuse 
to  4 and  5 (their  favourite  ratio  between  base 
and  perpendicular)  is  6'4031,  which  they  could 
not  distinguish  by  measurement  from  6'4.  They 
evidently  believed  that  40,  50,  and  64  made  a 
right-angled  triangle  j and  hence,  that  a pyramid 
with  this  half  section  had  the  property,— Half- 
base  ; height  : : slope  : base;  for  as  40  : 50 
: : 64  : 80. 

Even  Mr.  Fergusson’s  Natural  pyramid,  which 
I once  thought  they  had  aimed  at  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ugly  altered  pyramid  of 
Dashoor,  was  not,  you  see,  approached  so  nearly 
as  the  vulgar  engiueerish  “yire  to  seven."  This 
“ rule  of  thumb  ” was  all  that  the  beginners  of 
that  work  thought  of ; and  so  was  “/our  to  five  " 
all  that  Cheops  meant.  What  the  guides  told 
Herodotus,  cannot  prove,  with  much  deference 
to  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the  founders  solved 
any  such  problem,  or  “ did  intend  ” to  solve  it, 
nor  even  that  any  Egyptian  before  Euclid  ever 
solved  it.  The  only  thing  it  proves  is  that  some 
land-measurer  had  observed  this  coincidence,  and 
it  forthwith  became  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
ciceroni ; just  as  we  read  it  was  one  of  the 
marvels  of  some  Great  Eastom  of  her  day, 
that  when  her  finished  tonnage  was  reckoned,  it 
came  out  = the  date  of  the  year.  That  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  meant  simply  to  rise  5,  on  4 
horizontal,  is  as  plain  as  that  its  passage,  which 
has  so  tormented  the  astronomers,  instead  of  I 
being  directed  to  any  pole-star,  was  simply  to  j 
descend  “ one  in  two  !’’  But  you  will  ask  why  I 
have  called  this  “ the  Media'val  theory,”  and  j 
thereby  hangs  another  sly  joke  of  Fate  which  is  j 
worth  relating.  [ 

Perhaps  it  would  puzzle  some  if  they  were , 
asked  wherein  Cheops  is  one  of  the  “ dead  but 
sceptred  sovereigns,”  and  what  he  has  done  to 
our  modem  world.  Now,  I propose  to  demonstrate 
exactly  what  he  still  governs,  and  dll  that  he 
governs  among  us.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  shown 
that  the  mosque-builders  of  Cairo  copied  the 
proportion  of  all  their  arches  (the  earliest  refined 
or  aesthetic  pointed  arches  known)  from  the 
Pyramids  within  sight : that  is,  they  made  the 
span  and  rise  as  8 to  5,  like  the  base  and  height 
of  the  Pyramid.  He  also  shows  that  our 
Crusaders  copied,  and  brought  to  the  West,  this 
proportion  of  pointed  arch,  and  made  it  the 
standard  one  of  Early  French  Gothic,  if  not  of 
the  first  Gothic  everywhere.  Now  the  first 
pointed  window-heads  regulated  the  proportion 
of  the  glazing  quarries,  as  any  child  may  observe 
that  these  were  made  to  fit  into  the  angle  of  the 
two  chords  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  arch  to 
its  springings.  So  their  standard  proportion 
of  height  to  breadth  is  5 to  4.  The  heraldic 
bearing  called  a lozenge  was  nothing  but  a quarry 
of  glass,  called  in  France  by  the  same  name  j 
and  in  the  Heraldry  of  the  Encyc.  Metrop.  I find 
an  old  herald’s  dictum  accordingly,  that  “ all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  true  lozenge  must  be  as  5 to  4.” 
Well,  but  what  are  heraldic  lozenges  to  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ? A great  deal,  sir. 
Much  more  before  many  eyes  than  they  were  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  If  yon  play  at  cards  with  a 
Spaniard,  you  will  find  that  instead  of  the  knave 
of  diamonds,  you  have  the  knave  of  lozenges. 
Lozenges  of  gules  do  more  unto  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  to  any  knight  that  ever 
fell  in  a tournament.  Now,  who  has  regulated 
their  form  for  us  ? You  see,  if  we  cannot  trace 

“ Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clav, 

Stopping  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

we  can  most  rigorously  trace  the  proud  imagining 
of  poor  Cheops’s  mind,  till  we  find  our  “ King  of 
Diamonds  ” is  demonstrably  he  ; and  all  he  hath 
done  at  last  is  to  rule  the  form  of  spots  on  one 
fourth  of  all  our  club  cards,  from  the  ace  to  the 
knave  ! E.  L,  G.^EUErr. 


P.S.  The  property  above  pointed  out,  in  a base 
and  perpendicular  as  4 : 5,  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  each  of  the  other  gradients,  for  which  I 
conceive  the  outer  slopes  to  have  been  meant,  as 
the  following  comparison  will  show  ; — 


Hair  Base.  Perpendicular. 

4 6 

5 7 

7 9 

6 6 

21  20  


Slope. 

6- 4031  = 6-4  -t-  -0031 

8-6023  = 8-6  -I-  -0023 

11-4017  ==  11-4  + -0017 

7- 86&4=  8-666  — ■0002 

29- 


So  that,  in  whole  numbers,  we  have, — 
Base.  Height.  Slope. 

Great  P.  and  6 others. ..40  23  32  true  within 

Second  P.  and  6 others  70  45  67  „ „ 


Small  Dashoor  P 75  4-5  69  ,,  ,,  -itfeso 

Steepest  Stone  do 60  35  43  ,,  „ jtho 

Flattest  do 42  20  29  exact. 


I have  no  doubt  these  were  the  proportions 
intended,  and  that  by  comparing  the  absolute 
measures,  we  shall  have  the  Egyptian  cubit 
or  foot  more  exactly  than  any  other  ancient 
standard. 

Mr.  Drach,  I see,  has  also  referred  Mr.  Thur- 
nell  to  Eober’s  identical  solution  of  the  problem. 
With  regard  to  Edber’s  other  theories,  I shall 
believe  they  used  the  heptagon  when  any  ex- 
ample  of  that  figure  shall  be  found  in  their 
works.  It  is  rare  enough  in  any  architecture. 
An  early  window  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Winches- 
ter, has  the  only  septfoil  I know,  in  England  or 
France,  though  fourteen  seems  now  the  esta- 
blished number  of  spokes  for  our  hind  carriage- 
wheels.  E.  L.  G. 


SPIRE  OF  ST.  PAUL’S,  BEDFORD. 

A COEEESI’ONDENT  says, — The  tower  and  spire 
of  this  church  are  now  taken  down  for  re-build- 
ing,  in  pursuance  of  the  alterations  agreed  upon. 
The  fine  roof  of  the  church  had  previously  been 
well  replaced  from  ascertained  danger  in  1848. 
In  the  case  of  the  tower,  it  proved  not  a day  too 
early ; the  symptoms  of  danger  had  appeared 
from  large  cracks,  which  had  been  too  much 
slighted.  Some  Norman  work  was  found,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  removed  from  the  celebrated 
“Castle;”  bat  the  general  masonry  was  about 
the  worst  Mediaeval  work  ever  known,  the  atones 
being  held  together  by  a muddy  substance,  with 
scarcely  a symptom  of  lime,  though  not  wanting 
in  the  neighbourhood ; and  it  is  a great  wonder 
it  could  stand  so  long.  A Bedford  paper 
(alluding  to  a terrible  crash  elsewhere  fifty  years 
ago)  suggests  that  this  might  be  a useful  hint 
towards  the  examination  of  other  towers  (which 
was  most  carefully  done  in  the  instance  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  about  fifteen  years  ago), 
where  there  might  exist  not  unlikely  danger. 


CLARE  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

This  building,  in  common  with  the  majority  of 
those  in  Ireland  the  purpose  of  which  is  similar, 
has  been  erected  on  a site  selected  for  its 
salubrity,  most  desirable  for  its  command  of 
cheerful  scenei'y,  and  its  convenience  to  the 
main  road  of  the  county,  to  accommodate  the 
lunatic  poor  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  site  consists  of  about  '40  acres  of  land 
within  a mile  of  Ennis,  on  the  Gort-road,  at  the 
northern  side  of  the  town.  The  building  faces 
the  south,  towards  which  the  ground  slopes 
gently.  The  character  of  the  building  is  simple 
and  bold,  and  suits  very  well  for  works  of  the 
class  J there  is  a central  tower  of  good  outline  ; 
the  windows  generally  are  circular-headed,  have 
plain  square  architraves  surrounding  them 
stopped  on  square  sills.  A little  more  finish  is 
given  to  the  central  or  official  department  than 
t^he  rest,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  striking  as 
an  architectural  composition. 

It  consists  of  a front  centre  building  contain- 
ing the  official  residences  and  public  rooms,  two 
wing  buildings  for  the  patients,  with  two  airing 
courts  at  the  rear  of  each,  and  a rear  centre 
building  containing  the  dining-hall,  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  other  offices : the  front  and  rear 
centre  buildings  are  connected  by  covered 
corridors. 

The  extreme  length  is  600  ft.,  of  which  the 
front  centre  building  occupies  80  ft.,  the  wing 
buildings  extend  200  ft.  at  each  side,  where  they 
return  about  100  ft.,  the  remainder  of  the  length 
being  occupied  by  the  infirmaries. 

The  extreme  depth  of  the  building  at  the 
centre  is  330  ft.,  and  embraces  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  offices,  with  the  rear  and  front  centre 
buildings.  The  day -rooms  average  in  size  40  ft. 
by  24  ft.  The  dining  and  recreation  hall  is  56 
ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  height  of  two  stories,  with 
an  open  roof. 

A series  of  day-rooms,  on  the  ground-floor, 
dormitories  on  the  upper  floors,  connected  by 
passages  of  moderate  width,  have  been  adopted. 
It  is  thought,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  in  Ireland  takes  the  place  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  that  this  arrangement 
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in  separating  the  day  and  night  accommodation 
of  the  patients,  and  otherwise  assimilating  their 
circumstances  to  those  of  ordinaiy  life,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  usual  corridor,  or  “ ward  system,” 
as  it  is  termed. 

The  infii-mary  buildings  are  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  wings,  having  yards  and 
airing  sheds  ; in  connexion  therewith  they  have 
also  separate  entrances  and  staircases. 

At  the  rear,  connected  with  the  airing  courts 
of  the  male  wing  is  a working  ground,  with 
suitable  carpenters’,  shoemakers’,  tailors’,  and 
other  workshops,  opening  to  the  same;  at  the 
other  side  of  the  kitchen  and  stable-yard,  and 
connected  with  the  airing  courts  of  the  female 
wing  is  the  drying-ground,  communicating  at 
one  end  with  the  laundry  offices.  Suitable  sheds 
and  latrines  are  provided  for  all  the  aii-ing 
courts. 

The  front  Centro  building,  which  projects  about 
50  ft.  from  the  wings,  is  placed  at  a higher 
level,  and  with  a terrace  front,  admits  of  a base- 
ment, in  which  the  kitchens  and  offices  for  the 
physician  and  matron  are  placed. 

The  chapel,  which  has  a vestry  and  separate 
entrances  for  male  and  female  patients,  is 
situated  on  the  first-floor  at  the  rear  of  the  front 
centre  building. 

The  ground-floors  of  the  wings  are  chiefly  ap- 
propriated for  day-rooms  and  single-rooms.  The 
day-rooms  nearest  to  the  centre,  at  each  side, 
are  for  the  tranquil  patients ; those  more  distant 
for  the  refractory.  These  latter  are  mostly  in- 
tended to  sleep  in  single  rooms,  situated  in  the 
returns  of  the  wings.  The  refractory  patients 
all  through  will  be  separated  from  the  rest. 
The  tranquil  patients  will  sleep  on  the  upper 
floor,  chiefly  in  dormitories ; and  the  middle 
class  of  patients  will  occupy  the  first  or  middle 
floor,  where  day-rooms  and  dormitories  ai-e  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  attendants’  rooms  are  placed  next  the 
dormitories,  with  glazed  doors  between,  and  are 
in  the  proportion  of  one  attendant  to  thirteen 
patients  on  an  average. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  for  which  ac- 
commodation is  provided  is  260 ; and  25  ft. 
superficial  are  provided  in  the  day -rooms  for  each 
patient,  and  50  ft.  superficial  in  the  dormitories, 
the  ceilings  being  12  ft.  in  height. 

Infirmary  accommodation  is  provided  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  patients,  and  single 
rooms  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent.  The 
water-closets,  baths,  and  lavatories  are  placed 
together  in  projections,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
an’angement  of  the  drainage  and  water  supply, 
and  to  keep  those  offices  as  much  as  possible 
separated  from  the  inhabited  apartments. 

Two  staircases  with  solid  wells,  waiting  and 
reception  rooms,  together  with  side  entrances 
for  patients  and  their  friends,  are  provided  for 
each  wing. 

The  kitchen,  33  ft.  by  30  ft.,  adjoins  a scuUeiy 
and  a boiler-house.  The  laundries  and  wash- 
houses are  at  one  side  of  the  kitchen  court,  and 
the  kitchen  stores  and  workshops  at  the  other 
aide  with  the  attendants’  dining-room  and  the 
female  servants’  rooms  overhead.  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  range  of  buildings,  having  a separate 
entrance  and  staircase,  are  the  storekeepers’ 
rooms. 

The  farm  offices,  steward’s  house,  and  stables 
for  the  board  of  visitors,  are  to  comprise  a sepa- 
rate detached  block  of  buildings,  and  a house  for 
the  gardener  will  be  erected  in  a retired  part 
of  the  gi-ounds. 

The  walls  are  built  of  the  local  light-blue 
limestone,  and  the  outside  walls  are  lined  with 
brick  of  the  locality,  the  quoins  and  dressings 
neatly  chiselled.  Sandstone  is  used  for  stair- 
cases  and  door-sills ; and,  as  a check  to  the 
spread  of  fire,  should  such  ever  happen,  stone 
sills,  resting  on  arches,  are  set  across  the  corri- 
dors at  intervals  of  about  40  ft.  The  cross  walls 
which  there  occur  are  carried  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  slating.  The  plates  for  the  floors 
throughout  are  carried  on  stone  corbels,  and 
wood  lintels  are  very  sparingly,  if  at  ail,  used. 

The  roofs  of  the  diaing-hall,  kitchen,  and 
laundry  are  formed  with  open  timber  framing, 
and  have  louvred  ventilators. 

The  floors  of  the  water-closets,  lavatories,  and 
baths  are  formed  of  Valentia  slate. 

Almost  throughout  the  entire  building  the 
interior  is  plastered. 

The  windows  have  wood  sashes,  except  those 
to  the  single  rooms  for  refractory  patients,  which 
are  of  wrougbt-iron.  The  ventilation  is  to  be 
effected  by  flues  from  each  room,  earned  into 
horizontal  galvanized  iron  air-trunks  in  the  roofs, 
thence  into  the  side  towers,  in  each  of  which  a 
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shaft  is  carried  up,  with  fire-placo  at  bottom,  to 
ensure  an  upward  current. 

It  is  intended  to  have  a heating  apparatus 
under  each  wing,  from  which  warm  air  may  be 
supplied  to  each  room,  in  connexion  with  the 
system  of  ventilation.  The  day-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, dining-rooms,  residences,  and  some  of  the 
single  rooms  will  have  fireplaces. 

The  site  affords  considerable  facility  for 
obtaining  water  from  the  river  Fergus,  and  a 
steam-pump  is  proposed  to  supply  the  principal 
cisterns  at  a high  level,  over  the  kitchen.  Cis- 
terns are  also  placed  over  the  lavatories  and 
baths.  The  rain-water  will  be  collected  in 
underground  tanks. 

These  buildings  were  chiefly  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Fogerty,  architect,  of  Dublin,  and  arc  being 
completed  under  the  joint  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J . Fogerty,  of  Limerick,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Adair, 
the  county  surveyor  of  Clare.  To  this  latter 
gentleman  arc  entrusted  the  arrangements  for 
the  water-supply,  the  bath  and  lavatory  fittings, 
and  the  drying-closets. 

The  amount  of  the  present  contract,  exclusive 
of  boundary-wall,  gate  and  other  lodges,  farm 
offices,  baths,  water-closets,  and  engineering 
works,  is  about  29,0001. ; but  it  is  estimated 
that  when  these  additional  works  are  completed, 
the  total  cost  will  amount  to  35,0001.  Mr. 
Michael  Meade,  of  Dublin,  is  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  clerk  of  the  works.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  will  be  completed  within  a year 
from  the  present  date. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  CLUB,  ST.  JAMES’S- 
SQUARE. 

The  East  India  United  Service  Club  has  just 
entered  into  possession  of  its  new  club-house. 
The  old  building.  No.  l-l,  St.  James’s-square, 
had  long  been  found  too  small  for  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  Club,  and  the  members  therefore 
decided  to  rebuild  No.  15,  St.  James’s-square, 
and  add  it  to  their  former  house,  No.  14.  Mr. 
Charles  Lee  was  their  architect.  The  facade  is 
of  an  ordinary  Italian  type.  The  interior  of  the 
club-house  has  been  fitted  throughout  with  the 
conveniences  supplied  by  modern  ingenuity,  and 
is  to  be  handsomely  decorated. 

The  East  India  United  Service  Club  was 
originally  founded  in  1848,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  various  services  which  collectively  ad- 
minister the  Indian  Government.  It  has,  how- 
ever, gradually  lost  its  exclusively  Indian 
character,  more  especially  since  the  transfer  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  to  the  Queen,  and  it  has 
now  on  its  rolls  many  officers  belonging  to  the 
home  forces.  The  Club  numbers  upwards  of 
1,700  members,  of  whom  generally  about  800 
are  in  England.  The  new  building  has  been 
designed  to  accommodate  over  1,000  members. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  G eorge 
Myers  & Sons ; and  the  furniture  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Holland  & Sons.  Mr.  Alfred  Howard 
acted  as  dork  of  the  works. 


NEW  UNION  WORKHOUSE,  MORPETH. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  workhouse 
at  Morpeth  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  the  2l8t 
ultimo,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey.  The  site  of 
this  building  is  both  salubrious  and  picturesque, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wansbeck.  One 
boundary  line  faces  the  main  street ; the  oppo- 
site extremity  is  lapped  by  the  stream.  The 
workhouse  will  consist  of  several  groups  of 
buildings  placed  in  three  leading  lines,  the  first 
lining  the  street  frontage,  the  second  occupying 
a central  position  on  the  site,  and  the  third 
facing  the  river.  Throughout  the  disposition  of 
the  different  classes,  the  officials  will  occupy 
central  positions  in  the  various  buildings,  having 
the  male  inmates  always  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  females  on  the  right.  Thus  in  the  length  of 
frontage  the  entrance-gateway  will  give  ad- 
mission to  a covered  way  into  a large  pebble 
paved  court-yard.  From  this  passageway  will 
depart,  on  the  one  hand  immediately  behind  the 
porter’s  apartment,  the  way  to  the  wards  for  the 
female  probationers  and  vagrants  j and  on  the 
other,  beyond  a waiting-room  and  staircase 
leading  to  a spacious  board-room  on  an  upper 
floor,  the  way  to  the  wards  and  yards  for  the 
male  probationers  and  vagrants.  The  master 
and  mistress  of  the  establishment  will  be  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  house,  having  the  same 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  sexes  made 


throughout,  from  basement  to  attics.  The  sick 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  third  block  of  build- 
ing,  near  the  water’s  edge.  Separate  isolated 
accommodation  for  infectious  cases  will  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  male  and  female  itch  wards, 
and  a dead  house.  Plans  and  elevations,  show- 
ing these  arrangements,  were  deposited  beneath 
the  foundation-stone.  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilson,  Ain- 
wick,  is  the  architect  j Messrs.  Mkldlemaa  and 
Stafford  are  the  contractors. 


PULLING  DOWN  AND  BUILDING  UP  IN 
HAMBURG. 

Great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  an 
association  of  building  speculators  having  bought 
up  a large  tract  of  house  property  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down^  the  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones  on 
the  site.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  enter- 
prise  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  no  less 
than  987  families  (comprising  about  4,000  per- 
sons) having  received  notice  to  quit  on  the  1st 
of  May.  The  premises  in  question  consist  of 
old  tumble-down  houses,  situated  in  narrow 
lanes,  blind  alleys,  and  small  courts,  known  by 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  the  “ Giinge- 
viertel,”  tenanted  by  squalid  inhabitants  of  the 
very  poorest  and  most  wretched  classes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  inconvwiiences  of  foul  air  and 
close  but  cheap  quarters.  The  original  plan  was 
to  make  a public  thoroaghfaro  leading  from  the 
Grosse  Bleichen  to  the  Grossneumarkt,  which 
was  greatly  needed,  and  would  have  proved  a 
great  facility  for  communication  between  two 
important  quarters  of  the  city;  but  for  this 
purpose  they  required  from  the  State  a subven- 
tion of  a million  marks  banco,  as  indemnity  for 
the  ground  given  op  for  etreeta  50  ft.  wide, 
which  was  refused  by  the  Legislature.  Under 
these  circamstancGS  the  projectors  have  altered 
their  plans,  and  now  intend  to  make  private 
streets  and  courts,  with  which  the  authorities 
have  no  power  to  interfere.  As  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  city  are  increasing  annually 
in  a most  unparalleled  ratio,  so  the  population 
is  ever  gi-owing  larger,  more  particnlarly  among 
the  working  classes,  who  are  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Germany  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  by  the  high  price  paid  for 
skilled  labour  at  Hambui^.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  in  consequence  a great 
scarcity  of  dwellings  suited  for  the  requirements 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes, 
and  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  scarcity  will  be 
greatly  increased  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  4,000 
persons  more  will  be  obliged  to  find  other  suit- 
able lodgings.  To  obviato  this  dilemma  to  some 
extent,  a provisional  committee  of  patriotic  and 
infiaential  gentlemen  has  just  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  a joint  stock  company, 
to  be  called  “The  Building  Association  of  18G6,” 
with  a capital  of  1,000,000  marks,  in  2,000 
shares  of  500  marks  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  small  houses  and  tenements  suited  for 
mechanics  and  their  families,  and  to  be  let  to 
them  at  rents  giving  a return  of  not  more  than 
5 per  cent,  per  annum.  According  to  the  pro- 
spectus issued,  the  company  is  to  declare  itself 
“ constituted  ” as  soon  as  one  half  of  the  shares 
are  taken.  The  proposal  seems  to  find  en- 
couragement,  and  is  wai-mly  supported  by  the 
better  part  of  the  local  press. 


TEMPERANCE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
NORTH. 

Sunderland. — The  advocates  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  Sunderland  are  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  cause,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  so  generally  successful,  that 
the  bold  scheme  of  erecting  a public  buUding  is 
now_  m a fair  way  of  being  realised.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  10,0001.,  and  will 
be  called^  the  “Victoria  Hall  and  Temperance 
Institute.”  It  will  occupy  a good  site  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Toward  road,  facing  the  new 
extension  park,  and  easy  of  access  to  the  public. 
The  length  of  the  building,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  will  be  260  ft.,  by  a medium  width  of 
75  ft.,  and  in  addition  to  containing  a grand 
hall,  with  dress  circle  and  gall«^^,  capable  of 
accommodating  2,000  people,  will  include  a 
smaller  lecture-hall,  in  which  600  can  be  seated 
besides  refreshment-rooms,  club-rooms,  ante’ 
rooms,  and  news-room.  The  e.xtreme  north  end 
18  furnished  with  a clock  tower,  which  will  rise 
to  a height  of  160  ft.  The  style  adopted  is ' 


Gothic,  aud  Mr.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington,  is  the 
architect. 

Seaton  Carew. — The  Temperance  Society  hero 
have  deoided  upon  supplying  a want  long  felt  in 
^iB  neighbonrhood,  by  erecting  a Temperance 
Hall  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boat-house.  Attached 
to  the  lecture-hall  is  a reading-room,  &c.,  which 
will  bo  used  as  a Mechanics’  Institute.  Mr. 
Hoskins  is  the  architect.  The  building  is  of 
Early  English  character. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1867  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Such  of  onr  readers  as  agreed  with  us  in  the 
expression  of  regret  that  architecture,  notwith- 
standing the  good  and  useful  presence  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  was  not  represented  by  a pro- 
fessional architect  on  the  English  Commission 
in  support  of  the  coming  Paris  Exhibition,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  William  Tite,  M.P.,  has 
been  added  to  the  list,  having  been  unanimously 
elected  a Commiesioner  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Granville. 


SHOP-FRONT  IN  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

MR.  Denson’s  premises. 

In  Bond-street,  Old  and  New,  several  hand- 
some shop-fronts  have  been  recently  erected. 
Comptroller  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  of  Peckham,  who 
bnilt  the  first  part  of  the  street,  on  the  site  of 
Clarendon  Honse,  two  years  before  the  “ Glorious 
BiOvolation  ” of  1688,  and  rained  himself  by  so 
doing,  would  not  know  it  again.  New  Bond- 
street,  as  its  title  tells,  came  after,  say  1721. 
In  this  part  of  the  well-lmowu  thoroughfare,  the 
latest  of  the  alterations  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  JohnDrew&  Co.,  of  Hatton  Garden,  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  architect,  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  the  well-known 
watch  and  clock  maker,  at  premises  formerly  the 
baking-house  of  Sir  W.  P.  Call,  Marten,  & Co. 
Originally  in  all  its  arrangements  essentially 
intended  for  private  occupation,  considerable 
difficulties  were  presented  during  the  progress  of 
the  alterations,  all  of  which,  however,  were  of 
course  surmounted. 

Those  who  knew  the  honse  before  its 
alteration,  will  recollect  the  unsightly  railings 
which  guarded  the  areas  in  its  front.  These 
have  been  removed,  aud  the  area  spaces  covered 
over  with  York  stone,  supported  by  strong 
wrought-iron  T bars,  while  light  is  admitted  to 
the  basement  by  means  of  six  cast-iron  horizontal 
frames,  glazed  with  rough  plate-glass.  The 
whole  of  the  brickwork,  which  occupied  the 
position  now  devoted  to  the  shop-front,  together 
with  the  partition  aud  party-walls  inside  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  in  this  operation  good 
use  was  made  of  Drew’s  patent  shoring  needles. 
These  walls  have  been  replaced  by  strong  cast- 
iron  stanchions,  which,  secreted  in  the  front, 
fixed  on  York  stone  templates,  carry  wrought- 
iron  girders,  2 ft.  deep,  and  14  in.  wide,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  cased  in  with 
tiles  and  mastic  where  not  bedded  in  the  wall. 

The  front  itself,  as  seen  in  our  illustration, 
consists  of  two  windows,  each  21  ft.  long,  divided 
by  a spacious  k^y,  the  fl.oor  of  which  is  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  with  a margin  of  Sicilian 
marble.  The  entablatui’e,  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  is  of  Portland  stone, 
supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  of  Lizard 
serpentine  marble,  on  nabbed  Portland  stone 
bases.  These  columns  have  fluted  andgiltcaps 
and  moulded  bases,  the  arches  being  also  moulded, 
and  the  spandrels  engraved  and  gilt.  The  frieze 
on  the  entablature  contains  black  marble  tablets, 
on  Vhich  the  name  and  number  are  cut  in’ 
and  gilt.  The  ffxmt  is  illuminated  at  night  by 
lamps  placed  in  the  shop  above  the  inner  cases 
of  the  windows,  and  is  secured  by  means  of 
Francis’s  revolving  iron  shutters,  which  descend 
behind  the  marble  columns,  so  that  these  are 
still  visible  when  the  shop  is  closed.  The 
entrance-lobby  is  fitted  up  inside  with  polished 
mahogany  columns,  and  the  stanchions  sup- 
porting the  girders  are  hidden  by  silvered  glass,  • 
which  also  gives  a light  and  handsome  appesir- 
anoe  to  this  portion  of  the  front.  The  interior 
decorations  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  of  Slarl- 
borougb-street,  and  are  most  tasteful  and 
elegant. 

The  shop-front  commends  itself  to  attention 
by  a design  that  avoids  the  cavernous  insecure 
aspect  of  the  majority  of  such  formations,  and 
by  the  richness  of  the  materials  employed. 


Flan  of  Fro'iit. 
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TOWN  HALLS : FEANOONIA. 

In  tlie  most  nortlieni  portion  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  called  Franconia,  is  an  ancient  and 
exceedingly  interesting  town  little  visited  by 
English  travellers,  and  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
ecclesiastical  states  in  Europe  previous  to  the 
general  revolution  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century. 

Wiirzburg,  although  now  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a provincial  town,  and  shorn  of  most  of  its 
ecclesiastical  splendour,  is  still  a noble  city;  its 
cathedral,  twenty  - five  churches,  sumptuous 
palace,  and  delightful  gardens,  make  it  well 
worthy  of  a visit,  and  one  of  the  moat  desirable 
places  of  residence  in  Germany.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  occupy  space  with  a description 
of  Wurzburg  itself,  but  to  make  a few  remarks 
upon  a scries  of  most  interesting  villages,  or 
“dwarf  cities”  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  | 
These  towns  or  villages  are  all  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Main,  and  occur  at  about  every 
two  or  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  that  river, 
between  Wurzburg  and  Schweinfurth,  a distance 
of  about  twenty  miles.  The  first  of  these  towns, 
starting  from  Wurzburg,  is  Heidingsfeldt ; it  is 
a walk  of  about  one  mile  and  a half.  The  walls 
are  tolerably  perfect,  and  two  singular  gates 
remain,  ornamented  with  the  imperial  eagle  sur- 
mounted with  an  enriched  Gothic  canopy  of 
fifteenth-century  work.  The  streets  ai-e  pic- 
turesque, and  the  parish  church  is  a fine  cruci- 
form building  with  a Romanesque  nave  and 
tower.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Randesachi’e,  an  unimportant  village,  with  a 
Romanesque  church,  remains  of  an  old  Do- 
minican convent,  and  some  curious  timber 
houses. 

Passing  Eiblestadt,  Somerhausen,  and  Winter- 
hausen, — which  latter  contains  a fountain,  sur- 
mounted with  a bronze  statue  of  a knight  in  full 
armour  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  two  grand 
stone  houses  of  the  same  date, — Ochsenfurth  is 
reached,  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
Medimval  towns  in  Germany.  It  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  protected  by  very  lofty 
towers  and  gateways.  There  is  a fine  old  bridge 
of  very  early  date.  The  streets  are  singularly 
quaint ; the  houses  all  being  built  with  pro- 
jecting stories,  supported  upon  stone  corbels. , 
The  “ Pfarrkirche,”  or  parish  church,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  a noble  fourteenth-century 
building,  with  a lofty  Romanesque  tower,  and  a 
beautiful  Late  chapel  in  the  churchyard.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Market-place  is  the  Town- 
hall  : on  various  portions  of  the  fa9ade  are 
the  dates  1497,  1498,  1499.  The  projecting 
clock  tun’et,  and  external  staircase,  are  pretty 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  that  date.* 
The  council-chamber,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
principal  entrance,  is  a fine  old  room,  lighted  by 
six  largo  square-headed  windows,  very  elabo- 
rately moulded ; the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  sup- 
ported upon  carved  oak  beams  and  stone  corbels. 
This  room,  together  with  many  others  in  the 
building,  contains  the  whole  of  its  ancient  furni- 
ture : the  tables  are  particularly  good  in  design. 
In  one  room  is  a stove  of  glazed  green  tiles 
coeval  with  the  building.  The  staircase  is  oak, 
and  several  of  the  upper  chambers  are  panelled 
with  the  same  material.  At  one  angle  of  the 
building  is  a fine  statue  of  the  “ Madonna,”  with 
the  original  lamp  and  bracket. 

At  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  town  is  a 
curious  old  hospital,  of  very  large  dimensions. 
It  is  a large  rectangular  building,  with  a tower 
and  spire  on  its  eastern  side  : it  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  a Mediaeval  building  of  this  class. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther  on  is  Markt  Biret, 
containing  a curious  street  and  gateway. 

The  next  town,  at  a distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Markt  Biret,  is  Sulzfeldt.  It  is  a 
very  small  place,  containing  only  500  inhabi- 
tants ; it  is,  however,  entirely  surrounded  with 
walls,  its  towers  and  gateways  remaining  quite 
perfect.  There  is  a Late  church  and‘rath-hans. 
Small  as  this  place  is,  it  still  glories  in  the 
dignity  of  a town,  and  has  its  mayor  and 
corporation. 

Within  sight  of  Sulzfeldt  is  Ritzingen,  a large 
town,  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  with  four 
churches — two  Catholic  and  two  Protestant. 
The  Catholic  parish  church,  rath-haus,  and  an 
old  custom-house,  are  interesting  buildings.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  many  of 
them  date  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  next  place  of  interest  is  Dettelbach.  In 
general  appearance  it  very  much  resembles  the 


* We  shall  give  a view  of  these  in  an  early  number. 


former  towns,  except  that  it  possesses  more 
towers  to  its  walls,  and  more  gates,  all  perfect, 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  parish  church  is  a 
very  singular  building,  with  an  apse  at  both 
ends,  and  two  towers  on  the  south  aide,  one 
square  and  the  other  circular  in  plan.  They  are 
about  10  ft.  apart,  and  and  connected  at  the  top 
by  a kind  of  wooden'  bridge  or  gallery.  The 
interior  of  the  church,  has  been  dreadfully 
modernized.  The  rath-hans  is  a very  striking 
building.  The  entrance  is  by  a double  flight 
of  steps,  which  lead  to  an  open  vaulted 
porch,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  broached 
into  an  octagon,  forming  a very  pretty  little 
chapel.  The  council-chamber  is  in  the  upper 
story : it  is  a remarkably  beautiful  room. 
The  deep -splayed  windows  are  ornamented 
with  carved  medallions  and  wonderfully  intricate 
interpenetrating  mouldings.  The  ceiling  is  semi- 
hexagon  in  section,  with  arched  principals  and 
moulded  purlins,  without  rafters.  One  or  two 
other  rooms  are  similar  in  general  arrangement, 
but  not  so  rich  in  detail.  A river  passes  under 
this  building  from  north  to  south,  and  a street 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  so  that  it  forms  a 
kind  of  covered  bridge.  Outside  the  town  is  an 
old  Franciscan  convent,  with  a Late  Third 
Pointed  church,  in  one  span,  with  bold  vaulting 
and  a remarkable  marble  pulpit. 

A few  miles  further  along  the  river  is  another 
very  interesting  town,  Volkach.  Its  gates  are 
very  remarkable.  The  outer  gate  is  flanked  by 
two  slate-capped  towers.  This  loads  to  the 
barbican,  which  is  very  large,  and  surrounded  by 
a wooden  gallery.  Opposite  to  the  outer  gate  is 
a lofty  stone  tower,  through  which  the  inner 
gate  is  pierced.  The  parish  church,  externally, 
is  a good  specimen  of  late  fifteenth-century 
architecture.  Internally,  however,  it  has  been 
entirely  ruined  with  stucco  and  whitewash.  The 
town-hall  is  remarkable  for  its  singnlai*  resem- , 
blance  to  that  at  Dettelbach.  It  is,  however,  of 
later  date,  and  far  inferior  in  detail.  Just  out- 
side the  town  are  a series  of  “ stations  of  the 
cross,”  leading  to  an  old  pilgrimage  church.  The 
first  three  of  these  “stations”  are  fifteenth- 
century  work,  and  are  veiy  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated ones  at  Nuremberg.  The  church  is  a 
most  interesting  fifteenth-century  building,  with 
very  rich  details. 

Volkach  is  about  14  miles  from  Wurzburg ; and 
I doubt  if  any  14  miles  of  ground  in  Europe 
contain  so  many  interesting  towns,  villages, 
churches,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  as  these 
14  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Main.  In  my  next 
letter  I hope  to  give  you  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  churches  in  the  towns  which  I have  just 
described.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


RAILWAY  VIADUCTS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  on 
“The  Craigellachie  Viaduct,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills. 

This  viaduct  was  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  Morayshire  Railway  over  the 
River  Spey,  at  Craigellachie,  Banfishire,  the 
engineers  being  Mr.  Samuel  and  the  anther.  It 
consisted  of  three  spans  of  57  ft.  each  on  the 
north  bank,  and  one  span  of  200  ft.  over  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  ; ordinary  boiler-plate 
girders  constituting  the  former,  and  the  latter 
being  of  wrought-iron  on  the  lattice  principle. 
The  piers  and  abutments  were  of  solid  ashlar 
masonry,  and  the  works  were  arranged  for  a 
single  line  of  railway.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Spey  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid 
rivers  in  Scotland,  and  was  also  subject  to 
sudden  and  heavy  floods,  the  water  sometimes 
rising  6,  8,  or  10  ft.  in  as  many  hoars. 

In  designing  the  viaduct,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  an  nninterrnpted  channel  for  the  free 
passage  of  rafts,  and  to  construct  the  piers  and 
abutments  so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
blows  and  pressure  from  any  blocks  of  ice,  or 
floating  timber  that  may  be  brought  down  during 
floods.  The  channel  of  the  river  was  at  ordi- 
nary seasons  180  ft.  broad,  and  4 ft.  deep  in  the 
centre.  The  height  to  the  underside  of  the 
girders  from  the  usual  water  level  was  20  ft. 
The  bed  of  the  river  consisted  of  coarse  gravel 
interspersed  with  large  irregular  boulders,  over- 
lying  a compact  layer  of  gravel  and  clay.  A 
timber-pile  cofferdam  could  not,  therefore,  be 
advantageously  employed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
use  cast-ii'on  cylinder  foundations  for  the  main 
pier,  small  river  pier,  and  main  abutment,  and 


thick  beds  of  concrete  for  the  small  land  pier 
and  abutment.  The  cylinders  in  the  main  pier 
and  abutment  were  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
small  river  pier  4 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter.  They 
were  in  two  equal  lengths,  and  formed,  when 
bolted  together,  one  complete  cylinder  13  ft.  6 in. 
in  length.  Their  size  was  sufficient  to  allow  a 
man  to  work  inside,  the  large  boulders  being 
broken  up  with  wedges,  and  removed  in  pieces, 
with  the  excavated  material.  These  girders 
were  parallel  throughout,  and  their  depth  was 
17  ft.  4 in.  The  top  and  bottom  members  were 
X shaped,  the  width  across  being  3 ft.,  and  they 
were  composed  of  horizontal  plates,  a vertical 
plate,  and  four  angle  irons.  A single  system  of 
lattice-bars  was  used  for  each  girder,  consisting 
of  angle-irons  varying  in  section  according  to 
position  and  relative  strain.  The  main  girders 
were  17  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  they 
carried  the  railway  on  the  lower  flange.  The 
cross  girders  were  of  wrought  ii-on  12  in.  deep 
and  4 ft.  apart,  the  rails  being  carried  upon  longi- 
tudinal timbers  bolted  to  the  cross  girders.  The 
lattice-girders  were  held  together  laterally  by 
five  wrought-iron  diaphragms,  securely  fastened 
to  the  main  girders  at  the  top,  bottom,  and 
sides.  The  lattice-girders  and  the  plate-girders 
for  the  smaller  spans  were  riveted  together  at 
the  main  pier,  and  formed  thus  one  continuous 
system.  At  the  main  piers  the  girders  were 
bolted  down  to  tbe  masonry,  while  at  the  other 
piers  and  at  the  abutments  the  girders  rested 
upon  turned  cast-iron  rollers. 

The  results  of  several  experiments  showed 
that  the  average  breaking-weight  of  the  plates 
was  22'39  tons  per  square  inch,  and  of  tbe  angle- 
irons  24T6  tons  per  square  inch.  The  effective 
sectional  area  of  the  bottom  member,  deducting 
for  cover  plates,  rivets,  &c.,  was  70  square  inches, 
giving  a tensile  strain  of  -IT  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  effective  section  of  the  upper  mem- 
ber, without  deducting  for  cover-plates,  was 
75’74  square  inches,  which  gave  a compressive 
strain  of  3-78  tons  per  square  inch.  The  total 
coat  had  amounted  to  12,199Z.,  or  equal  to 
291.  lOs.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  second  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Grand 
River  Viaduct,  Mauintius  Railways,”  bv  Mr.  W. 
Ridley. 

It  was  stated  that  the  length  of  this  Waduct, 
from  abutment  to  abutment,  was  620  ft.,  and 
that  this  distance  was  divided  into  five  openings 
of  116  ft.  each  in  the  clear.  The  height  from 
the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  129  ft.  9 in.  Each  pier  was  composed  of 
two  cast-iron  cylinders,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
resting  upon  masonry  foundations,  and  filled 
with  concrete  j the  works  being  for  a single  line 
of  railway.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  was  the  consulting 
engineer  to  the  government  of  Mauritius,  and 
the  contractors  for  these  railways  wore  Messrs. 
Brassey  & Co.,  for  whom  Mr.  Longridgo  acted 
as  resident  agent.  In  constructing  the  piers  of 
this  viaduct,  cylindric  rings  9 ft.  high  were 
divided  into  five  segments  each,  and  were  bolted 
together  by  internal  flanges.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  foundation  should  be  formed  of  blocks 
of  concrete,  and  that  sufficient  excavation  for 
one  block  only  should  be  taken  out  at  a time. 
Tarpaulins  were  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  for  4 ft. 
up  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  numerous  springs  of  water 
from  washing  out  the  cement  j and  this  plan  was 
found  to  answer  perfectly,  five  distinct  blocks 
being  thus  successively  laid. 

The  segments  for  the  first  rings  of  each  pier 
were  lifted  into  their  places  by  means  of  sheer 
legs  and  tackle,  and  in  two  cases  the  second 
rings  also ; but  subsequently  a mast,  with  a 
cross-tree  and  struts,  mounted  on  a frame  inside 
tbe  cylinder,  and  free  to  revolve  easily  when  re- 
quired, was  employed.  As  each  ring  was  com- 
pleted, the  mast,  with  its  supporting  frames, 
was  lifted,  the  time  occupied  in  effecting  this 
being  about  four  hours  and  a half.  Eleven  pairs 
of  rings  were  thus  placed  on  No.  1 pier,  thirteen 
each  on  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  ten  on  No.  4.  The 
heights  to  the  top  of  the  last  ring  on  each  pier 
were  respectively  99  ft.,  117  ft.,  117  ft.,  and 
90  ft.  The  weight  of  each  segment  lifted  was 
33  cwt.,  and  one  set  of  men  in  one  day  completed 
one  ring  and  raised  the  mast. 

Piers  Nos.  1 and  4 were  filled  with  concrete 
from  the  adjoining  abutments.  A single  con- 
tractor’s rail,  weighing  23  lb.  per  lineal  yard, 
rested  on  two  frames,  that  on  the  abutment  being 
higher  than  the  one  on  the  pier,  and  on  this  rail 
a box  with  a false  bottom  was  made  to  travel,  by 
a sheave  rolling  over  it.  The  box  contained 
7 cubic  feet,  and  weighed,  when  filled,  8 J-  cwt. ; 
as  soon  as  the  contents  were  discharged,  the  box 
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was  drawn  back  by  a rope.  At  piers  Nos.  2 and 
3,  tbe  concrete  was  lifted  by  means  of  an  endless 
ladder,  of  iron,  worked  by  a small  engine.  At 
every  alternate  joint  was  fixed,  by  angle  pieces 
and  diagonal  stays,  a light  deal  shelf,  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  a basket  containing  nearly  a cubic 
foot  of  concrete.  TN’hen  these  baskets  arrived 
at  the  tops  of  the  piers,  they  were  lifted  off  and 
emptied,  and  were  returned  on  the  undersides  of 
the  shelves.  By  the  former  method  50  cubic 
yards  were  completed  daily,  whilst  by  the  end- 
less ladder  about  40  cubic  yards  were  deposited 
in  the  same  time,  with  one  hundred  men  work- 
ing at  each.  The  concrete  was  carried  to  a 
height  of  3 in.  above  the  tops  of  the  cylinders, 
and  consequently  bore  the  whole  weight,  the 
cylinders  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  a casing, 
and  preventing  the  concrete  from  crushing 
laterally. 

The  girders  were  sent  from  England  in  sections 
of  about  12  ft.  long,  which  on  arrival  were  trans- 
ported to  the  llahebourg  side  of  the  river,  and 
were  riveted  together  in  lengths  of  36  ft.  to 
48  It.  A gullet  was  here  excavated  to  tbe  level 
of  the  abutment,  and  extending  backwards  to  a 
distance  of  about  280  ft.,  it  then  rose  at  a slope 
of  about  1 in  5 to  the  formation  level.  In  this 
gullet  the  first  lengths  of  girders  were  to  have 
been  built,  and  as  they  were  pushed  forward, 
the  succeeding  sections  were  to  be  brought 
down  the  incline  and  added  on.  The  arrange- 
ment for  launching  the  girders  was,  however, 
considerably  modified  in  England ; but  this  modi- 
fication, simple  and  effective  as  it  appeared  to 
be,  and  good  as  it  was  theoretically,  practically 
proved  a failure,  and  eventually  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  original  plan  was  then  resorted  to. 
A line  of  flat-bottomed  permanent-way  rails,  laid 
on  longitudinal  timbers,  resting  on  cross  sleepers, 
was  placed  under  the  centre  of  each  girder.  At 
every  12  ft.  a balk  of  timber,  forming  a skid, 
was  placed  transversely  across  the  rails,  and  tbe 
girders  were  wedged  up  upon  these  balks.  On 
the  undersides  of  these  balks,  and  over  that  part 
which  would  bear  upon  the  rails,  a thin  plate  of 
iron  was  fixed  by  two  bolts,  the  heads  of  which 
were  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  top,  whilst  the 
nuts  projected  underneath,  and  came  up  close  to 
the  inside  edges  of  the  rails,  acting  as  guides  to 
keep  the  girder  in  line  when  travelling.  When 
the  girders  were  ready  to  be  moved,  the  rails 
were  well  greased,  and  men  were  placed  at  the 
ends  of  each  skid  with  sledge-hammers  to  keep 
striking  it  to  prevent  sticking,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  stai'ting.  The  rails  were  laid  through- 
out the  gullet,  to  within  5 ft.  of  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  the  underside  of  the  rails  being  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  masonry.  When  the 
skids  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  rails,  they 
dropped,  and  were  removed.  On  the  top  of  the 
bed  plates  the  bearing  plates  for  the  permanent 
expansion  rollers  were  bolted.  These  plates 
were  tapered  off  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  allow  the 
rollers  to  enter  and  to  pass  freely  in  and  out. 
The  latter  were  linked  together,  and  after  they 
travelled  over,  the  plates  were  taken  out  aud  re- 
turned, and  linked  on  to  the  rollers  just  entered, 
and  were  gradually  drawn  in  under  the  girders. 
Short  keel-pieces  were  followed  up  on  the  rollers, 
as  the  girders  advanced,  by  men  stationed  on  a 
scaffold.  The  launching  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  powerful  tackle  and  winches,  and  so 
effectual  that  in  one  day  the  girders  travelled 
12  ft.  every  fifteen  minutes ; subsequently  they 
were  advanced  108  ft.  in  four  hours,  and  the 
last  span  was  completed  in  six  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  the  entire  length  of  the  girders,  630  ft., 
moving  quite  freely.  The  roadway  girders, 
plates,  and  permanent  way  were  then  laid,  and 
in  fourteen  days  after  the  launching  was  finished, 
trains  were  running  over  the  viaduct.  The  gir- 
ders were  fixed  to  the  centre  pier,  while  they 
rested  upon  rollers  at  the  other  piers  and  at  the 
abutments,  and  so  were  free  to  expand  and  con- 
tract. The  total  weight  of  the  superstructure 
was  560  tons,  of  which  the  roadway  weighed 
147  tons  j and  the  total  weight  of  ironwork  in  the 
piers,  including  bed  plates,  expansion  rollers, 
&c.,  was  993  tons. 


THE  OAK. 

Tite  oak,  when  well  grown,  is  the  largest  and 
most  majestic  of  all  British  trees.  Viewed 
either  as  an  object  of  gigantic  and  rugged 
beauty  in  our  forests  and  woodlands,  or,  when 
felled,  as  timber  of  the  utmost  utility  and  endu-  [ 
ranee  for  public  buildings,  ships,  &c.,  it  is  second 
to  no  other  native  tree.  It  has  always  been  the ) 


delight  of  the  landscape  painter  to  introduce 
this  tree  in  the  woodland  prospect,  and  to  all 
lovers  of  nature  it  presents  an  unceasing  and 
ever-varying  charm ; whether  seen  in  the  calm 
summer,  with  herds  of  deer  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  its  ample  branches,  in  the  driving 
storms  of  autumn  and  winter,  with  its  contorted 
branches  covered  with  snow,  or  its  entire  strnc- 
ture  reduced  to  a gigantic  shell,  it  is  always  an 
intense  object  of  interest  to  the  artist.  Nor  to 
the  landscape  artist  alone  has  it  been  a subject 
of  study  and  attention,  but  from  the  earliest 
times  we  find  the  sculptor,  the  ornamentalist, 
and  stone  carver  representing  iu  detail  its 
foliage  and  fruit. 

In  our  cathedrals  aud  churches,  in  boss,  finial, 
capital,  and  truss,  we  constantly  see  plaited  and 
inti'icato  groups  of  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  this 
tree.  There  are  very  few  large  oaks  to  be  seen 
near  London,  and  for  one  to  fully  realise  the  im- 
mense size  this  tree  will  sometimes  attain,  a 
visit  should  be  paid  either  to  Sherwood  or  the 
New  Forest.  Here  they  may  be  seen  in  all  their 
varieties  of  growth,  their  enormous  spiral  trunks 
seeming  to  form  an  inseparable  part  of  the  earth 
from  which  they  spring,  theii’  huge  twisted 
limbs  and  bright  green  foliage  forming  a pro- 
spect never  to  be  forgotten.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
tree  is  its  irregular  writhing  branches  (one  of 
which  has  been  known  to  weigh  more  than 
5 tons),  often  reaching  to  within  a few  feet  of 
the  ground  : — 

“ Twined  and  twisted. 

Finger’d  and  listed, 

Like  one  who  had  look’d  on  wringing  hands 

Till  his  hands  were  wrung  in  his  sleep.” 

But  how  many  plain  things  are  there  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  oak  tree,  wholly 
ignored  by  sculptors  and  decorative  designers, — 
things  valuable  and  characteristic  in  themselves, 
but  passed  over  by  those  who  have  “ eyes  and 
see  not !” 

Foremost  are  the  two  distinct  forms  of  oak, — 
one  with  the  acorns  without  stalks  and  tbo 
leaves  with  stalks;  the  other  with  the  acorns 
supported  ou  stalks  and  the  leaves  without 
them, — the  latter  Quercus  pcduncvlata,  and  the 
former  (Jijercijs  sessijiora  (misprinted  by  Gwilt,* 
who  evidently  copied  it  from  some  old  botanical 
book,  and  mistook  the  long  “s”  for  a “j,” 
“ jess-ijioraJ’)  Now,  as  all  oaks  belong  to  either 
one  or  other  of  the  above  forms,  we  imagine  it 
would  be  correct  to  indicate  a knowledge  of  this 
simple  fact  in  any  work  of  ornamental  painting 
or  sculpture.  The  flowers  that  precede  the 
acorns  and  grace  the  tree  in  the  early  spring 
seem  nniformly  set  aside,  though  well  worthy  of 
examination  for  their  artistic  merits.  The  ob- 
server of  small  things  who  may  have  wandered 
in  our  oak  forests  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  has 
probably  noticed  tbe  falling  acorns  rattling  in 
every  direction  as  tho  trees  are  shaken  by  the 
autumn  winds.  Amongst  the  dead  leaves  of 
this  season  tho  fruit  readily  germinates,  and  is 
then  worth  examination.  The  shell  splits,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  eai’th  causes  the  first  rootlet 
to  emerge  from  the  acorn.  This  rootlet  is  fiery 
crimson,  tipped  with  transparent  creamy  white, 
and  is  an  object  well  worth  observing. 

The  only  true  English  flowering  parasite, — 
viz.,  the  semi-succulent  mistletoe, — sparingly 
occurs  on  this  tree.  It  graces  the  tree  at  all 
seasons,  flowering  in  the  spring,  and  bearing  its 
white  berries  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is 
said  that  the  mistletoe  gathered  from  tho  oak 
was  the  only  kind  used  by  the  Druids  in  their 
religious  ceremonies.  This  may  be  the  case,  or 
it  may  not ; but,  at  the  present  time,  the  para- 
site is  far  more  common  on  other  trees.  It  has 
seldom  been  sculptured  as  an  ornament  for  the 
Christian  Church,  as  being  a relic  of  former 
idolatry,  and  is  seldom  or  never  used  (on  very 
slender  grounds)  as  a Christmas  decoration  for 
our  churches.  It,  however,  occurs  as  an  ancient 
sculptnred  ornament  in  Bristol  Cathedral. 

That  there  was  considerable  foundation  for 
the  many  old  tales  of  magic  connected  with  this 
tree,  a knowledge  of  tho  natural  history  of  the 
oak  itself  sufficiently  proves.  At  certain  times 
and  under  special  conditions,  this  tree  might 
certainly  be  regarded  by  the  credulous  as  truly 
“ enchanted.” 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  peculiarities 
is  the  growth  of  tho  remarkable  fungoid  excre- 
scence known  as  Fistulina  hepatica,  so  called 
fromits  very  close  and  often  startling  resemblance 
to  a great  lump  of  liver  hanging  from  tbe  side  of 
the  trunk.  It  resembles  a huge  liver  in  every 


* "EncyclcpKdia  of  Architecture,”  page  482, 


respect;  the  colour  is  precisely  the  same,  and, 
if  incised,  a red,  blood-like  juice  profusely  flows 
from  the  wound  : bnt  not  only  in  outward  aspect 
is  it  a counterpart  of  flesh,  but  in  its  taste  and 
meat-like  qualities  it  so  resembles  meat,  as  to  be 
nearly  tbe  same  thing.  It  is  esculent  and  nutri- 
tious, and  has  been  aptly  compared  by  a compe- 
tent authority  to  a ” vegetable  beef-steak.”  It 
grows  on  all  parts  of  tbe  trunk  and  exposed 
roots.  When  very  young  it  is  exceedingly  like  a 
strawberry  : and  so  close  is  the  similarity,  when 
growing  on  the  roots,  that  the  specimens  might 
be  readily  mistaken  by  the  most  observant.  In 
its  next  stage  it  is  about  the  size  of  a large 
tongue,  to  which  it  bears  a great  likeness ; so 
that  the  expression  of  “tongues  in  trees”  would 
no  longer  be  a figure  of  speech  to  the  wanderer 
in  an  oak  forest.  The  hurricanes  of  winter  will 
sometimes  blow  a gigantic  oak  bodily  clown,  if 
exposed  to  tbe  fury  of  the  wind,  and  will  either 
tear  it  out  partially  by  tbe  roots,  or  snap  it  off 
close  to  the  ground.  Should  the  tree  be  alive, 
this  broken  part  of  the  stem  is  just  tbe  Ziabifnf 
the  above  plant  loves,  on  which  it  readily  grows, 
and  generally  in  great  profusion,  closely  simi- 
lating  the  viscera  of  some  gigantic  animal,  with 
the  red,  blood-like  juice  trickling  over  tho  broken 
and  ruptured  trunk. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  well  as  difficult, 
to  give  a list  of  all  the  creatures  to  be  found  on 
the  oak  tree  alone,  or  in  oak  forests,  owing  to  their 
large  numbers  ; but  the  lover  of  nature  and  art 
would  be  at  no  loss  if  he  made  the  subject  his 
study.  The  well-known  gall,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  here,  so  common  on  oak -leaves ; living 
and  dead,  and  so  like  a ripe  red  cherry  in  colour 
and  size  when  matured.  At  first  it  is  yel- 
lowish green  and  succulent,  ultimately  becoming 
tougher,  exceedingly  brilliant  in  colour,  and 
large  in  size.  The  curious,  if  not  otherwise 
engaged,  may  find  the  creature  inside  that  forms 
this  parasitic  gall  of  the  oak,  and  the  parasite 
of  the  second  degree  may  be  found  in  the  home  of 
this  parasite  of  the  first  degree.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  any  ornamental 
composition  where  the  oak  is  figured  there  need 
be  no  lack  of  brilliant  colour.  If  another  in- 
stance is  wanting,  reference  might  be  made  to 
the  spawn  of  Helotiiim  a^iginositm,  so  common 
on  old  dead  oak  branches  ; it  penetrates  and 
stains  the  wood  in  every  direction,  and  entirely 
through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  is 
verdigris  green  in  colour,  of  a particularly  agree- 
able shade.  It  was  once  in  considerable  request 
amongst  cabinet-makers,  under  the  name  of 
green  oak,  for  the  so-called  Tunbridge  ware ; bnt 
now,  although  equally  abimdant  in  oak  woods, 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  large  capitals,  and  iu  masses  of  sculpture 
where  plants  are  introduced,  how  cold  and  vapid 
does  all  appear  where  tho  sculptor  has  confined 
himself  to  a mere  copy  of  a few  flowers  and 
leaves  without  tale  or  meaning,  and  showing  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  things  beyond  a mere 
dead  copy  of  form  or  colour.  It  is  true  that  no 
common  tree  or  weed  grows  in  this  country  but 
tells  some  instructive  talc  to  the  observer  of  its 
life  and  uses,  either  valuable  or  dangerous  ; or  of 
the  things  that  live  upon  it. 

We  might  fill  this  number  of  the  Builder  with 
a list  of  the  associations  of  the  oak  tree,  its  use 
for  building  houses,  ships,  and  many  other 
things, — its  bark  used  for  tanning,  its  fruit  for- 
merly used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
fondness  of  hogs  for  the  acorns,  the  huntino'  for 
truffles  in  oak  forests  (with  hogs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  with  dogs  here),  and  numberless 
uses  of  this  tree,  dead  or  alive.  W.  G.  S. 


THE  ARCniTECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  (the  16th  ult.),  at  the  House,  in 
Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  tbo  president,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Edis. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  : — C.  J.  Jones,  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  Robert  Brass. 

Mr.  Frederick  Farthing  was,  on  ballot,  elected 
registrar  and  collector  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lyon  read  a paper  entitled,  “Points 
of  essential  Difference  between  Creative  and 
Imitative  Art.”  Having  explained  tho  distinc- 
tion between  the  words  “ creative  ” and  “ imita- 
tive,” he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
comprisiug  decoration  with  ornamentation,  which, 
so  far  from  being  convertible,  were  really  and 
significantly  different.  Decoration  and  oma- 
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I Throe-qaarters  of  a pound  of  mottled  soap  to 
! one  gallon  of  water.  This  composition  to  be 
laid  over  the  brickwork  steadily  and  carefully 
with  a large  flat  brush,  so  as  not  to  form  a froth 
j or  lather  on  the  surface.  The  wash  to  remain 
j twenty-four  hours,  to  become  dry. 

I Mix  half-a-pound  of  alum  with  four  gallons  of 
[ water : leave  it  to  stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  and 
I then  apply  it  in  the  same  manner  over  the  coat- 
ing of  soap.  Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weather. 


V ^ Vs. 


mentation  might  bo  carried  out  in  three 
ways,  either  by  simply  creating,  by  creating 
and  imitating,  or  simply  by  imitating.  It 
seemed  to  bo  a law  that  everything  which 
man  created  ought  to  be  roado  with  due 
regard  to  order.  Order  was  the  first  essential 
of  creative  art : in  pure  imitative  art  it  was, 
however,  just  tho  reverse.  Disorder  was  an 
essential  feature  of  imitative  art.  All  archi- 
tectural works  were  based  on  the  law  of 
order  J and  tho  same  law  seemed  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  best  works  of  art  of  all 
ages.  It  was  by  tho  combination  of  creative 
and  imitative  art  that  the  highest 
perfection  was  to  be  gained,  but  tho 
confusion  of  the  two  led  to  the  most 
nnschievouB  results.  The  character  of 
a nation,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned, 
might  be  ascertained  from  the  com- 
monest works  of  everyday-life.  In  the 
block  letters  used  by  tradesmen  over 
their  doorways,  the  principle  of  false- 
ness in  art  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
by  the  shading  and  perspective  of  the 
letters.  In  such  cases  there  was  a 
confusion  of  creative  and  imitatiro  art 
which  was  never  allowed  to  exist  in 
any  other  ago  but  our  own.  In  sup- 
port of  these  views  he  directed  atten- 
tion to  drawings  of  vases,  scrolls,  &c. 

He  considered  that  this  confusion  was 
much  to  be  deplored.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  indillerent  as  to  whether  they 
were  to  have  good  or  bad  art.  On 
the  contrary,  be  believed  they  only 
required  tho  necessary  art  education 
to  make  them  love  good  and  true  art.  It  was 
probable  that  in  many  cases  some  sacrifice  of 
beauty  might  be  made  in  attempting  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  true  principle  ; still,  truth  was  of 
greater  consequence  than  beauty.  He  e.xpreased 
his  surprise  that  the  word  “distorted”  had  not 
been  applied  by  art  critics  to  flat  painting,  and 
referred  to  Japanese,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  art 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  distortion  was 
carried.  He  subsequently  referred  to  the  laws 
which  should  govern  tho  artist  in  stained  glass, 
and  pointed  out  the  error  of  attempting  to 
make  pictures  through  that  medium.  In  con- 
clusion, he  combated  the  common  idea  that 
principles  miglit  differ  because  tastes  might 
disagree.  All  art  was  based  upon  tho  principles 
of  truth,  and  those  principles  bad  governed  the 
artists  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Lewes  said,  he  could  not  agree  in  thinking 
that  creative  art  required  bad  drawing  and 
distortions. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ilidge  thought  that  the  principles 
communicated  by  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a low  condition  at 
present.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  great 
object  was  to  draw  a distinction  in  sculpture 
and  painting  between  pictures  and  decorations. 
Every  one  admitted  that  the  statues  set  up  in 
the  streets  of  London  looked  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, and  he  thought  it  would  bo  better  to 
put  backgrounds  to  them,  if  possible.  They 
should  remember,  that  in  creative  art  decora- 
tions were  required  for  particular  purposes,  and 
that  therefore  simplicity  should  be  studied. 
Creative  art  appealed,  on  that  ground,  to  favour- 
able consideration. 

The  Chairman  thought  that,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  creative  and  imitative  art,  they 
ought  not  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Japanese 
and  Egyptian  art  in  all  their  abominable  dis- 
tortions. The  beauty  of  all  descriptions  of  art 
consisted  in  its  being  as  near  truth  as  possible. 
The  man  who  undertook  to  design  creative  art, 
wliether  in  the  round  or  flat  surface,  should  have 
the  love  of  nature  to  inspire  him. 


EEMEDY  FOR  DAMP  WALLS. 

The  late  rains  have  penetrated  the  walls  of 
hundreds  of  houses,  and  we  have  received  more 
than  our  usual  number  of  letters,  asking  for  a 
preventive, — generally  not  easy.  We  printed 
one  such  letter  last  week,  but  have  received  no 
fresh  statement  of  experience  of  any  particular 
remedy  in  reply  to  meet  the  demand.  We  re- 
peat a recipe  given  before  in  our  pages,  concern- 
ing the  value  of  which  very  strong  statements 
have  been  made,  especially,  however,  with  regard 
to  its  use  on  brickwork.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  wliat  has  been  the  result  of  its  use  on 
stonework : — 


From  the  most  remote  records  wo  learn^that 
the  old-established  and  oppoiuted  marks  which 
defined  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  properties 
were  preserved  with  almost  sacred  care.  In 
the  Scriptures  a punishment  greater  than  that 
which  can  bo  inflicted  by  mortal  hands  is  threa- 
tened to  those  who  remove  their  neighbours’ 
land-marks. 

As  regards  the  boundary  lines  of  states  and 
nationalities,  they  have  from  tho  earliest  days 
been  a source  of  difficulty  and  the  cause 
of  unceasing  disputes,  often  settled  by  the 
spilling  of  seas  of  blood.  In  connexion  with 
great  countries  nature  has  marked  out  the 
limits,  which  seem  destined— for  a time  at  any 
rate — to  have  peculiar  iutorosta  and  to  require 
separate  forms  of  government : the  ranges  of 
mountains,  tho  courses  of  important  rivers,  tho 
interposition  of  deserts  and  sterile  plains,  tho 
girdling  of  the  sea  have  had  tho  effect,  in  a 
measure,  of  determining  the  outline  of  nations, 
and  also  of  establishing  tho  peculiarities  of 
language.  In  our  sea-bordered  land  the  general 
boundary  is  distinct.  There  are,  however,  out- 
lying islands  away  from  the  main  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  might  admit  of 
dispute ; but  even  at  home  the  pages  of  history, 
and  the  careful  observations  of  iho  antiquary, 
will  show  the  difficulties  we  have  had  respecting 
boundary  lines  which  formerly  defined  the 
territories  of  kings,  most  of  whom  were  fighting 
and  stiuggling  for  an  extension  of  their  power 
and  rule  : fortunately  those  days  of  internal 
strife  have  passed  away,  aud  the  numerous 
points  once  fortified  wich  castles  aud  barriers 
have  become  the  peaceable  marks  which  divide 
county  from  county. 

Nor  are  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  cities, 
and  estates  without  a considerable  amount  of 
importance.  These  also  have  been  and  still  are 
I matters  not  easy  rightly  to  establish.  In  Eug- 
land,  Doomsday  Book  did  much  to  define  tlie 
extent  of  the  Church  and  other  lands  ; but  when 
there  were  no  water-courses  or  ranges  of  bills, 
stones  of  peculiar  form,  trees  of  great  antiquity 
and  size,  and  other  striking  natural  objects  were 
selected ; and  as  time  rolled  on  other  stones 
were  placed  and  inscribed  which  caused  the 
bounds  of  estates  to  be  more  clearly  seen.  All 
this  was  only  done  after  many  a quibble  and 
feud  5 but  now,  owing  to  the  labours  of  land 
surveyors,  aud  to  the  engraving  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  maps,  we  shall  have  the  bounds  of 
even  small  properties  so  clearly  established  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  lawyers  themselves  to 
differ  on  the  subject. 

In  former  volumes  of  the  Builder  there  is 
reference  made  to  stones  placed  iu  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis  which  mark  the  outlines  of 
parishes  and  record  -various  events.  Many  of 
these,  which  have  use  as  well  as  interest,  arc  iu  a 
state  of  neglect  aud  decay ; and  if  a little  atten- 
tion  be  not  directed  to  these  objects,  it  may  be 
uecessuiy  to  resort  to  the  old  custom  of  thrash-  • 


ing  certain  of  the  school -boys  at  different 
points  of  the  debateable  lands,  iu  order  to  fix 
these  points  in  the  memories  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. To  some  extent  the  amalgamation  of 
the  small  city  parishes  and  the  provision  of  plans 
on  a large  scale  will,  in  course  of  time,  render 
those  marks  less  necessary : they  will  always, 
however,  be  objects  of  cariosity. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  land-marks 
which  have  been  useful  for  tho  direction  of 
wayfarers,  many  of  which  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time  during  several  generations. 
Amongst  these  are  “ fiogcr-posta,”  which  are 
placed  at  the  junctions  of  cross-roads  and  in 
other  situations  where  an  indication  of  the  way 
and  distance  to  surrounding  places  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  pedestrian,  especially  in 
parts  of  the  countiy  where  the  population  is 
thinly  scattered.  As  the  turnpike-roads  became 
more  frequented,  the  guide-posts  were  placed  in 
greater  numbers,  and  for  the  moat  part  they 
were  kept  clearly  painted  and  iu  good  repair. 
The  mile-stones  became  also  of  value,  uotonly  to 
the  foot,  but  also  to  the  stage-coach  and  carriage 
travellers. 

To  note  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
miles  to  London,  or  to  some  other  termination 
of  a journey,  in  the  old  days  of  travelling, 
often  beguiled  the  time ; and  they  are,  even 
now,  of  value  to  those  who  still  in  consider- 
able numbers  keep  to  tho  road.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  at  which  mile-stones  were  first 
brought  into  use  ; but  we  have  not  noticed 
auy  of  the  lettering  which  seems  older  than  tho 
time  of  George  I.  or  George  II.’s  reign.  Those 
marks  which  were  cut  upon  tho  stones  most 
readily  procured  from  the  neighbouring  quar- 
ries, were  more  or  less  perishable,  and  many 
became  speedily  defaced  and  unreadable.  At 
the  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  more 
permanent  materials  were  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Some  were  formed  of  slate,  into  which 
raised  letters  and  figures  of  metal  were  placed. 
Others  were  made  of  cast  metal  altogether;  but 
these  seem  to  liave  been  often  cracked,  and 
in  other  ways  damaged  by  mischievous  people  ; 
aud  in  many  directions  now  the  mile-stones  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  a very  bad  state,  aud  are 
far  more  difficult  to  decipher  than  inscriptions  of 
Anglo-Roraan  time.  Finger-posts,  for  the  most 
part,  are  eveu  in  a worse  condition : the  indicators 
are  often  broken,  and  the  paint  is  allowed  to  perish 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  a little  timely  renovation. 
This  is  not  an  expensive  work,  and  would  be  an 
aid  to  many  of  those  poor  travellers  who,  in  larger 
numbers  than  might  be  generally  supposed,  still 
wander  along  the  public  roads. 

In  Denmark,  where  railways  are  only  beginning 
to  spring  into  existence,  the  roads  are  excellent, 
and  the  distances  are  marked  by  handsome  mile- 
stones ; — a small  round  pillar,  on  a pedestal  of 
granite,  resting  on  a square  green  mound  of 
earth,  the  front  of  each  shows  the  number  of 
miles;  while  over  it,  in  colours,  is  the  king’s 
monogram  surmounted  by  a crown.  The  finger- 
posts for  the  cross-roads  are  also  very  substantial 
aud  in  good  taste.  A bronze  column  supports 
a post  of  the  same  metal,  on  which,  in  large 
golden  letters,  is  displayed  the  name  of  the 
town  or  village  indicated.  A little  attention 
should  be  given  to  tbe  mile-stones  and  lingei’. 
posts  still  stauding  in  England. 


Arcuiteciural  Institute  of  Scotland. — A 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land was  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Edin- 
burgh, on  tbe  evening  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
February,  when  the  report  by  tbe  council  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lord  Provost’s  proposed  sanitary 
improvements  in  tbe  city  was  read,  and  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  alterations  were  exhibited. 
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PARIS  SEWERS. 

Duitas,  president  of  tlie  Society  of  Eu- 
conragement,  gave  at  one  of  the  last  meetings 
•an  account  of  the  sewerage  works  undertaken 
doring  the  last  years  by  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  Paris.  The  main  project  com- 
prises two  great  collector  sewersj  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  both  uniting  so  as  to  have  a common 
outlet  into  the  river  at  Asnieres.  The  first  of 
these  is  terminated  5 the  second  is  nearly  so  ; 
there  only  remaining  300  metres  to  be  completed. 
This  could  have  been  finished  long  ago  but  for 
the  indecision  of  the  engineers  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  drainage  of  the  Pantheon-hill  would  be 
continued  by  the  Rue  Saint  Victor,  as  proposed 
at  the  commencement.  Now,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  the  drainage  will  follow  the  Rue 
des  Ecoles,  so  that  the  300  metres  above  alluded 
to  can  be  put  in  hand  and  completed  by  August 
of  this  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  river  shores  at  Asnieres 
have  complained — noc  without  reason — of  the 
emanations  arising  from  the  outlet  of  the  sewer 
but  the  cause  of  complaint  will  be  removed  when 
the  second  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Paris 
drainage  is  executed.  This  is  to  consist  in  the 
establishing  of  a weir  down  the  river,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  raise,  in  the  interior  of  the  town, 
the  level  of  the  Seine  to  1 m.  50  c.  above  the 
4tiage,  or  present  lowest  level,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  emanations  produced  during  the  dry 
days  of  summer.  This  barrage  will  have  also  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  navigation  of  the  liver  is  annually 
stopped  for  want  of  water,  while  it  will  serve 
to  create  a motive  power  of  1,000  horses, 
capable  of  lifting  the  discharge  of  the  Asuiferes 
sewer  to  a higher  level,  whence  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  a distance,  either  as  liquid  manure, 
or  for  the  silting  up  of  some  waste  lands. 

M.  Dumas  also  drew  attention  to  the  analogy 
between  London  and  Paris  relative  to  the 
sewage,  that  of  London  being  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  containing  as  it  does  solid  matter 
as  well  as  surface  drainage.  He  remarked  that, 
by  a curious  coincidence,  the  English  engineers 
appointed  to  study  the  question,  had  arrived  at 
a conclusion  identical  with  that  of  tho  Paris 
authorities.  In  both  cases  a collecting  sewer 
has  been  constructed  at  each  side  of  the  river  : 
in  London,  the  products  will  be  carried  by  a 
common  channel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  j in  Paris,  they  will  be  conducted  to  a region 
which,  though  fully  determined  npon,  M.  Dumas 
•excused  himself  for  not  divulging. 


GERMANY. 

Prussia. — A day  or  two  before  the  close  of  tho 
old  year,  one  of  the  most  ancient  feudal  castles 
still  extant,  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  con- 
flagration j for  a fire  broke  out  in  the  roof  of 
Pntbus  Castle,  tho  family  seat  of  Prince  Putbus, 
sitnated  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  lying  off  the 
Prussian  coast  in  the  Baltic.  It  was  celebrated 
for  containing  many  valuable  i-elics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  among  which  was  a lai-ge  collection  of 
carved  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  wood,  and 
amber,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  commodity 
being  annually  cast  up  on  that  exposed  coast, 
and  thcogh  now  claimed  as  royal  property,  were 
for  many  centuries  the  exclusive  perquisites  of 
the  princes  of  Putbus.  The  original  building 
was  constructed  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
successfully  withstood  many  attacks  and  sieges 
on  the  part  of  tho  Sea  Kings,  Vikings,  and  other 
predatory  hordes  of  the  then  formidable  Norse- 
men, but  the  castle  had  been  lately  renovated 
and  embellished  by  the  father  of  the  present 
owner. 

WurtemT)erg. — A favourable  crisis  in  the  long- 
proj'ected  restoration  of  the  beautiful  ancient 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Dim,  on  the  Danube,  has 
taken  place  by  the  vote  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
granting  the  Government  a sum  of  50,000  florins 
(about  4,2001.)  for  that  purpose.  The  sum  is  to 
be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  tho  west  front 
of  the  tower,  the  restoration  of  which  was  com- 
menced some  twenty  years  ago,  but  soon  after 
given  up  for  want  of  funds  j and  secondly  to  the 
fundamental  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the  choir, 
which  is  in  a very  dilapidated  and  unsafe  con- 
dition. These  are  just  the  works  considered  as 
most  pressing,  and  strongly  recommended  in  the 
report  made  by  the  architects,  Schmidt,  of 
Vienna,  and  Denzinger,  of  Regensburg,  who 
were  officially  consulted  on  the  subject. 


Stufff7arf.— The  lately-endowed  Professorship 
forEngineering  Science  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
has  been  given  to  Herr  von  Kaven,  professor  of 
architecture  at  Hanover,  with  the  rank  and  title 
of  architectural  councillor  (Oberbaurath).  It  is, 
however,  understood,  that  he  will  only  enter  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  appointment  in  the  course 
of  next  summer. 

Baden. — The  new  Hall  of  Industry  (Gewerbe- 
Halle),  at  Carlsruhe,  will  be  opened  in  May.  This 
institution  is  formed  for  the  double  object  of 
exhibiting  to  the  public  all  tho  latest  technical 
improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  me- 
chtmical  industry,  and  containing  a collection  of 
articles  of  raw  produce  of  different  countries 
adapted  to  manufacturing  enterprise,  hut  little 
known  in  Germany,  There  will  also  bo  a pub- 
lic library,  as  well  as  a permanent  exhibition  of 
the  newest  inventions  in  machinery  and  tools 
calculated  to  economise  manual  labour. 

Frankfort. — The  principal  street,  known  as  the 
“ Zeil,”  is  to  be  considerably  lengthened,  for 
which  purpose  several  blocks  of  old  houses  will 
be  removed.  The  expense  of  this  projected  im- 
provement is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  florins, 

or  about  170,0001. An  agreement  has  been 

entered  into  between  the  senate  and  the  French 
engineer  Kind,  of  Paris,  who  for  the  sum  of 
150,000  florins  undertakes  to  sink  an  artesian 
well  in  the  principal  square,  to  supply  the  city 
with  pure  water,  the  want  of  which  has  long 

been  inconveniently  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 

Tho  trustees  of  the  Staedel  Institution  invite 
architects  to  send  in  designs  and  plans  for  a 
new  picture  gallery,  to  be  erected  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


THE  MINERAL  OIL  MOVEMENT. 

A EEPOET  has  been  made  in  New  York  to 
“the  Petroleum  Light  Company,”  by  Colonel 
Julius  W.  Adams,  engineer,  as  to  experiments 
made  on  the  nse  of  petroleum  as  fuel,  in  com- 
bination with  steam,  for  the  heating  of  steam- 
boilers.  Mr.  Cyi-us  Field,  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  other  gentlemen  witnessed  the  experiments, 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  months, 
and  are  considered  to  be  satisfactoiy.  The  oil 
and  steam  are  conducted  to  a mixer,  or  retort, 
adjoining  the  furnace-burners  beneath  the  steam- 
boiler,  and  are  there  mixed  before  passing 
through  the  burners,  which  are  ninety  in  num- 
ber and  small  in  size.  The  oil  and  steam  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  attendant,  and 
can  at  pleasure  bo  made  to  extend  to  a volume 
of  flame,  filling  the  furnace  and  large  flues  with 
flame,  or  reduced  to  the  flicker  of  an  expiring 
lamp,  by  tho  mere  turning  of  a tap.  From  the 
time  of  admitting  tho  oil  into  the  pipe-coil, 
steam  was  raised  in  the  boiler,  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  in  twenty-nine  minutes.  No  smoke  or 
unpleasant  smell  was  perceptible,  and  the  com- 
bustion was  complete  and  entirely  manageable. 
To  determine  the  precise  economic  value  of  the 
oil  as  fuel  in  comparison  with  coal,  farther  ex- 
periments are  considered  to  be  necessary ; but 
the  evaporating  power  of  the  oil  is  found  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  29'33  to  8TG,  or  3'6,  weight  for 
weight  with  coal.  The  advantages  of  the  oil  as 
a fuel  for  marine  engines  are  thus  summed  up  : — 

“ Rapidity  with  which  ateam  may  be  raised— reduced 
dimensions  of  boiler  and  furnace  below  that  required  for 
coal— the  continuous  firing  effected  by  feeding  the  fuel 
through  a pjpe  into  the  furnace,  thereby  preventing  the 
great  loss  of  neat  in  the  furnace  every  time  a fresh  supply 
of  coal  is  thrown  on,  and  the  rush  of  cold  air  upon  the 
opening  of  the  furnacc-doors— the  freedom  from  smoke, 
cinder,  ash,  or  refuse  of  any  kind,  which  in  coal  reaches 
from  7 per  cent,  to  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 
In  the  ability  to  command  a forced  lire  almost  instantly, 
without  a forced  draught,  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances at  sea,  is  of  vital  importance.  In  dispensing  with 
the  numerons  class  of  coal-heavers,  st-okers,  &c.,  and  all 
the  inconvenience  of  raising  clinkers  and  ash  from  tho 
furnace-rooms ; and,  finally,  the  diminished  space  occopied 
in  the  Storage  ofthe  fuel.” 

There  ia  a district  in  Scotland,  west  of  Ediu.- 
burgh,  which  now  goes  by  tho  name  of  “ the 
Scottish  petrolia.”  It  consists  mainly  of  oil- 
bearing shale.  Bleak  upland  farms  have  been 
found  to  be  mines  of  wealth,  estates  at  one  time 
unsaleable  have  realised  fabulous  prices,  and 
quiet  rural  villages  have  suddenly  found  them- 
selves growing  into  important  niining  centres. 
Foremost  among  the  men  who  have  profited  by 
this  new  industry,  of  course  omitting  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  Mr.  Young,  who  has  just  retired 
with  a fortune,  is  Sir  James  Simpson,  who  is 
reputed  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  the 
day  in  the  success  of  his  commercial  enterprises, 
in  several  of  which  he  has  embarked  money. 
In  one  concern  in  which  the  fortunate  professor 


is  engaged,  and  which  is  reputed  to  have  made 
its  capital  several  times  over  in  a year  or  two,  one 
of  the  partners  is  also  owner  of  the  property, 
getting  a lordship  of  2s.  6d.  on  every  cartload  of 
the  valuable  stuff  lifted  from  his  ground.  Every- 
where  in  the  district  the  landowners  are  boring 
in  search  of  the  precious  strata,  with  variable 
success.  A little  property  was  inherited,  which 
sold  for  something  under  2,000^.,  just  before  Mr. 
Young  had  tapped  the  district.  This  bleak  bit 
of  moorland  is  said  to  be  now  worth  2O0,000J. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London.  — A crowded  meeting  of  operative 
engineers  employed  in  the  districts  of  Poplar, 
Limehouse,  and  Blackwall,  has  been  held  in  fur- 
therance of  the  movement  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  Upwards  of  1,000  society  and  non- 
society  men  were  present.  The  chairman  said 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  men  in  the  eastern  districts  were  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  the  other  districts  in 
requesting  an  advance  in  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  they  were  will- 
ing to  go.  A resolution  for  an  advance  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  was 
passed  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  an  intended 
aggregate  meeting  as  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
districts. 

Birmingha^n. — A general  meeting  of  employers 
in  tho  building  trades  of  Birmingham  has  been 
held,  Mr.  Cresswell  presiding  over  a large  assem- 
blage, at  which  all  the  leading  firms  were  repre- 
sented. Notices  of  alteration  of  rules  submitted 
by  the  various  workmen  employed  in  the  trade 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners,  bricklayers,  house  painters,  masons,  and 
labourers  all  claim  an  advance  of  wages  or  a 
reduction  of  tho  hours  of  labour,  or  both.  A 
report  was  read  which  recommended  that,  under 
the  provision  of  the  present  rules,  the  demands 
made  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers, 
and  labourers,  be  referred  to  arbitration.  That  in 
reference  to  the  notice  given  by  the  operative 
painters,  tho  committee  understand  that  the 
master  plumbers,  glaziers,  and  painters  have  had 
a meeting  on  the  subject,  and  recommend  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  open  commu- 
nication with  their  secretary,  with  a view 
to  take  common  action  in  the  matter.  As 
the  notice  from  tho  masons  had  only  lately 
come  to  band,  the-committee  recommended  that 
the  consideration  of  it  be  postponed  until 
Monday,  the  19th  Slarch  next.  The  report  was 
received  and  adopted  unanimously,  and  the 
committee  was  authorised  to  carry  out  their 

proposal  of  a reference  to  arbitration. A case 

of  intimidation  in  the  building  trade  has  been 
brought  before  the  Birmingham  police-court, 
when  Wm.  Carrol,  secretary  to  the  Birmingham 
Operative  Labourers’  Society,  was  committed  for 
six  weeks’  imprisonment  for  having  threatened 
Mr.  Robert  Harris  (firm  of  Harris  Price), 
builders,  that  unless  Kelly,  a non-society  man  in 
their  employ,  was  immediately  discharged,  all 
their  other  men  should  be  made  to  leave,  which 
threat  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

Manchester. — Several  of  the  members  of  the 
building  trades  in  this  city  have  given  their 
employers  notice  for  an  advance  of  wages  this 
spring,  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  stone- 
masons, for  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
namely,  to  stop  working  at  12  o’clock  on  Satur- 
days, instead  of  1 o’clock,  as  at  present.  The 
employers  say  they  find  themselves  in  a very 
difficult  position.  They  are  hampered  and  em- 
barrassed with  trade  regulations  as  to  number 
of  apprentices,  largely-increased  payment  for 
overtime,  and  many  other  vexatious  rates  that 
check  the  carrying  on  of  their  business  with 
either  pleasure  or  profit.  They  allege,  too,  that 
architects  are  rapidly  introducing  more  labour 
into  their  designs.  A large  meeting  of  the 
masters  throughout  the  country  is,  we  under- 
stand,  to  be  held  in  Manchester  next  month, 
with  a view  to  adopt  some  common  action  in  tho 
way  of  resisting  further  encroachments.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a strike  will  be 
avoided  by  a conciliatory  disposition  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed on  that  occasion. 

Durham. — A satisfactory  termination  of  dif- 
ferences, between  the  masons  of  Durham  and 
their  employers,  has  been  brought  abont  by  tho 
operatives  personally  seeking  and  obtaining  an 
interview  with  their  employers.  After  the 
several  interests  connected  with  the  trade  had 
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been  taben  into  consideration,  and  the  rules 
submitted  by  the  men,  together  with  those  by 
the  masters,  calmly  discussed,  rules  for  the 
wages  of  the  men  and  the  hours  of  labour  were 
agreed  to  by  the  masters  and  the  deputation, 
these  rules  to  remain  in  force  for  twelve  months. 
By  this  arrangement  a threatened  strike  has 
been  avoided. 

Nmcastle-upon-Tyne. — A large  meeting  of  the 
workmen  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  has  been 
held,  in  support  of  the  nine  hours  movement, 
when  resolutions  to  that  efi'ect  wore  carried  with 
acclamation. 

QalashieU. — The  journeymen  slaters  of  Gala- 
shiels have  asked  for  and  received  an  advance 
per  week  from  20s.  to  223.  6d.  in  wages. 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LATE  ARCHDEACON 
OF  LINDISFARNE. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  the  memorial- 
fund  raised  by  the  friends  and  parishioners  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  of  Lindiafarne,  aware  that  a 
porch  to  his  church  at  Eglinghara  was  one  of  the 
improvements  he  projected,  but  did  not  live  to 
accomplish,  have  resolved  that  the  memorial 
they  purpose  to  erect  should  fulfil  this  intention. 
They  have  accordingly  requested  Mr.  F.  R.  Wil- 
son, the  architect  by  whom  the  chancel  of  the 
church  was  restored  some  three  years  since,  to 
carry  this  scheme  into  execution.  The  new 
porch  is  in  the  Early  English  stylo,  with  an  en- 
trance to  the  west.  The  gables  will  bo  sur- 
mounted with  ornamental  crosses ; and  it  is 
hoped  the  funds  will  admit  of  stained  glass  in 
the  windows. 


FOREIGN  HONOURS  TO  ENGLISH 
ARTISTS, 

The  King  of  Italy  has  conferred  the  title  of 
“ Baron”  on  Mr.  S.  S.  Kirkup,  an  English  artist 
residing  at  Florence,  whose  attention  of  late 
years  has  been  directed  to  the  investigation  and 
illustration  of  the  poems  of  Dante.* 

The  adminietrative  committee  of  Iho  Dutch 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  named 
Professor  Donaldson  a Member  of  that  Academy 
at  Amsterdam. 


THE  “ARTISANS  AND  LABOURERS^ 
DWELLINGS  ACT.” 

The  Bill  which  under  this  title  has  been  bronght 
in  by  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  provides  that,  upon 
the  application  of  twenty  ratepayers  of  any 
town,  parish,  or  district,  or  by  resolution  of  local 
authority  adopted  at  a public  meeting  summoned 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  Princiijal  Secretarj'  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  being 
satisfied  that  the  deaths  in  l.he  three  years  last 
preceding  exceed  three  in  the  hundred  [per 
annum,  we  suppose],  shall  direct  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Local  Govcruniont  Act,  1858,  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  any  street  or  streets,  and 
of  any  house  or  houses,  within  the  limits  of  such 
town,  parish,  or  district ; and  the  Inspector  shall 
be  reiiuired  to  state  to  what  extent  the  dwellings 
inquired  into  are  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  how  far  it  may  be  needful  that  the 
same  should  be  removed,  with  a view  to  the 
erection  of  permanent  and  healthful  houses, 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
subsisting  by  daily  or  weekly  wages.  If  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  repoi't  be 
not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  unfitting  or  unnecessary,  he  shall 
require  the  local  authority  to  take  measures  for 
complying  with  the  same,  or  certain  portions 
thereof,  within  a reasonable  time,  to  be  men- 
tioned in  sxich  order  ; on  which  the  local  autho- 
rity shall,  without  delay,  cause  plans  and  esti- 
mates to  be  duly  prepared,  of  the  cost  of  the 
pulling  down  of  the  houses  which  shall  have 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
and  of  building  on  the  same,  or  some  adjacent 
site,  dwellings  proper  for  the  healthful  accom- 
modation of  a number  of  persons,  not  less  than 
that  of  the  persons  and  families  previously  re- 
siding in  the  houses  which  shall  have  been  re- 


* All  old  Correspondent  of  our  own.  Dr.  Barlow,  had 
also  a title  conferred  upon  him  lately  by  the  Italian 
King, 


moved ; and  snch  estimates  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  whose 
approval,  signified  in  writing,  no  portion  of 
the  work  proposed  shall  be  begun.  This 
being  obtained,  the  local  authority  may 
get  money  from  the  “ Consolidated  Fund  ” .at 
per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  by  yearly  instalments 
in  a period  not  exceeding  thirty  years.  The 
ownership  and  management  of  such  dwellings 
arc  to  be  vested  in  the  local  authority.  We  con- 
clude, though  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  the 
owners  of  the  property  taken  are  to  be  treated 
with  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  The  owner 
should  have  power  himself  within  a given  time 
to  render  the  houses  habitable.  The  Bill  requires 
careful  consideration,  but  has  in  it  tho  germ  of 
a much-needed  measure. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  ART.— THE  LAW 
COURTS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Among  our  present  multitudinous  array 
of  art  difficulties,  nothing  presses  so  hardly  on  my 
own  mind  as  the  not  being  able  to  find  out  readily 
what  is  orthodox  and  proper,  and  what  is  not. 

I sometimes  try  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by 
taking  the  very  last  public  utterances  of  any  one 
received  authority.  I therefore  most  humbly 
trust  that  I am  now  in  the  right  road,  and  at 
any  rate  starting  fairly  and  on  beaten  ground. 
Mr.  Ruskiu  would  seem  to  have  now  left  off 
writing  thick  volumes,  to  contribute  to  news- 
papers, and  to  the  delivery  of  addresses  at  fine- 
art  societies  and  working  men’s  meetings.  One 
of  Ms  very  last  and  most  emphatic  statements 
at  one  of  these  gatherings  was  this — and  to  it  I 
ask  your  earnest  attention,  for  its  importance 
cannot  be  overstated — “ that  tho  great  curse  of 
modernism  in  all  art  and  architectural  matters 
is  ‘competition!’”  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a 
word  or  two  on  this  theme  at  the  present  junc- 
ture,— a few  very  plain  words  ? 

I must  first,  before  coming  to  tho  main  point, 
cite  the  authority  of  another  cmiuent  public 
teacher  on  this  subject  of  “ competition,”  the 
late  Mr.  Cobden.  But  a very  short  time  before 
Ms  ever-to-be-lamented  death,  he  said  of,  or 
rather  to,  Mr.  Gladstone, — “ We  have  now  suc- 
ceeded nearly  in  releasing  from  the  prejudices 
and  hinderances  of  ages  the  materials  of  tho 
earth,  which  can  now  come  and  go  as  they  will ; 
the  next  work  is  to  do  the  same  by  ‘ labour ;’ 
let  that  bo  as  free,  as  clear  of  monopoly  and 
privilege.  Who  will  do  this  ?” 

A veiy  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Cobden’s  death, 
I could  not  resist  tho  putting  the  question  to 
him  as  to  what  he  precisely  meant  by  this 
emphatic  statement,  and  to  what  particular 
labour  be  referred  ? Slave  labour,  Irish  cabin 
labour,  dockyard  labour,  lawyers’  and  architects’ 
clerks’  labour,  or  art-labour  generally  ; and  as  to 
whether  he  admitted  a painter  or  architect  to  bo 
a labourer  or  a capitalist.  I believe  this  was  a 
new  subject  to  Mr.  Cobden  5 for  I fear  that,  with 
other  political  economists,  he  rather  regarded 
art-architecture  and  painting  ns  a sort  of  grown- 
up toy-work,  and  only  fitted  for  large-sized 
children.  He  confessed  that  he  had  not  tho- 
roughly thought  of  the  subject  in  this  new  light, 
and  that  it  required  a great  deal  of  think- 
ino".  I venture  to  say,  now  is  the  time  when 
this  subject  may  well  occupy  our  thoughts 
a little,  and  that  present  cii-cumstances  may 
help,  if  fairly  looked  at,  to  bring  into  light 
this  hitherto  hidden  subject.  If  at  starting  I may 
be  allowed  a definite  opinion,  it  would  bo  *'  that 
tho  greatest  possible  curse  that  art  or  architec- 
ture at  any  time  can  labour  under  is  monopoly 
and  privilege,  and  the  absence  of  competition ; 
and  that  what  is  now  to  be  striven  for  is  free 
trade  in  art  and  architecture.”  I thiuk,  also,  that 
art-architecture,  as  well  as  painting,  is  and  must 
be  the  result  of  personal  labour,  and  does  not 
admit  of  any  transfer  or  exchange.  A building 
is  a stone  picture,  and  you  must  paint  it  your- 
self as  though  it  were  a picture  in  colours  5 and 
thus  it  is  labour  and  work,  and  not  the  mere 
result  of  the  labour  or  work  of  others,  or  the 
result  of  the  employment  of  capital,  as  the 
digging  a trench  or  wheeling  a barrow.  I mean 
here,  of  course,  the  indicative  means,  directions, 
and  drawings  to  and  for  the  executive  workmen. 
I cannot  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  dwell  on  mere 
principles  of  art  action,  important  and  new  as 
they  may  be,  and  not  a little  interesting,  but 
must  proceed  to  apply  them  to  tho  exigency  of 
the  moment.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  to 
be  a new  set  of  law  courts,  whole  streets  have 
been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  them  j and 


the  great  questions  then  are, — who  is  to  do  them  ? 
how  are  they  to  bo  done  ? In  what  style  of  art  ? 
Are  they  to  be  the  work  of  our  acknowledged 
loading  architects  or  that  of  their  clerks  ? Who 
are  they  that  ai’e  privileged  to  compete  for 
them,  and  who  are  they  who  are  to  labour  at 
the  competition  drawings?  And,  lastly,  when 
done,  whose  work  is  it  ? All  these  are  momentous 
questions,  and  cannot  be  answered  all  at  once. 
Let  us  try  at  one  or  two  of  them.  One  has 
already  been  answered,  sir,  in  your  last  week’s 
number,  where  we  are  told  that  but  six  of  our 
leading  architects  are  to  bo  privileged  to  respond 
to  this  demand  on  professional  labour ; and  a 
more  unfair  selection,  as  I take  it,  could  nob 
have  been  made,  or  a more  inconsistent  one. 
Let  us  either  have  fairness  and  a free-trade 
competition,  or  consistcnc]/  and  a uniform  un- 
fair and  privileged  monopoly.  Messrs.  Hard- 
wick, E.  Barry,  Street,  Scott,  Waterhouse,  and 
T.  H.  Wyatt  are  the  strangely  favoured  few 
out  of  the  many  v/ell-known  members  of  the 
Royal  Institnte  of  British  Architects.  There  is 
something  truly  wonderful  in  this  list,  looked 
at  artistically  and  politico-economically.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  omission  in  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  this,  that  neither  of  the  learned 
professors  of  architecture  at  King’s  College  and 
University  College  is  in  the  list;  for  what  is  the 
crying  architectural  want  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live  ? Why  the  improvement  of  those  dnll 
assistants  who  will  bo  such  important  elements 
in  this  very  competition.  These  learned  pro- 
fessors are  almost  daily  employed  in  the  teach- 
ing and  polishing  of  these  stupid  pupils  and 
clerks,  and  are  so  far  and  in  reality  the  life  and 
future  hope  of  professional  action ; is  it  not, 
therefore,  truly  wonderful  that  such  should  be 
excluded  ? Free  trade  in  architecture  ! I sin- 
cerely hope  that  there  may  yet  be  in  this  com- 
petition a little  fairness  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  “ competition”  is  a blessing  or  a curse 
in  matters  architectural ; for  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  tliat  arcbitecture  is  now  passing 
through  a very  paiuful  phase,  and  the  beginning 
of  a bettor  future  will  aud  must  spring  up 
economically  as  a higher  order  of  labour  or  work  j 
and  that  labour,  competitive  and  personal, — in 
short,  the  perpetuation  and  enlargement  of  “the 
curse”  of  competition. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  a 
plan  and  to  help  architectural  fine  art  out  of  its 
present  debasement  and  degradation.  Compe- 
tion  drawings,  as  all  know,  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  useless  elevations,  sections,  and  plans, 
which  no  one  overlooks  at,  the  judgment  dwelling 
and  centring  on  the  main  elevation,  section,  and 
principal  floor  plan  as  guides  to  the  rest.  Would 
nob  these  three  drawings  in  all  cases  of  simple 
competition  bo  enough  ? Any  competent  jndge 
would  readily  and  without  fail  see  enough  in 
these  drawings  to  decide  relative  merit.  If  this 
system  were  to  be  adopted  in  competitions,  it 
would  enable  numbers  to  compete  who  are  now 
excluded.  Such  drawings,  of  course,  being 
aiitograj^hs,  and  the  toad  fdo  work  of  those 
whose  names  appear  in  the  comers.  What 
an  interest  there  would  be  in  all  this ! Our 
architectural  exhibitions  and  Royal  Academy 
room  would  show  thus  a series  of  art-signatures 
and  art-writing  by  the  hands  of  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  not  whole  wall-spaces 
covci’ed  with  art-forgeries,  the  standing  disgrace 
and  shame  of  this  art-transitional  nineteenth 
century.  A few  words  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Tite  would  do  this  work;  for  the 
public  have  but  to  be  told  authoritatively  how 
things  are,  and  how  they  ought  to  be,  to  insist 
on  what  is  fair  and  true. 

C.  Bruce  Allex. 


DEFLEXION  OF  BEAMS. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a few  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  experiments  on  this 
subject  recorded  by  Mr.  Riipworth  in  your 
number  for  the  17th  inst.  (p.  123),  having  paid 
some  attention  to  the  problem  in  question.  Re- 
ferring to  the  edition  of  184-5,  p.  81,  of  “ Barlow,”' 
I find  that  the  author  says,  “ Hence  we  conclude 
that  the  deflexion  of  a beam  fixed  at  one  ond  in 
a wall  and  loaded  at  tho  other,  is  double  that  of 
a beam  of  twice  tho  length,  supported  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a double 
weight.”  But  Mr.  Pap  worth  is  incorrect  in 
calling  this  “ the  result  given  from  numeroua 
experiments  made  with  perfect  apparatus  by 
Barlow  5”  the  whole  of  the  formuIiB  being  ob- 
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tamed  by  mathematical  reasoning,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  experiment,  which  reasoninr}  has  been 
shown  by  all  later  investigators  to  be  inaccurate. 
Most  of  the  formulae  given  by  writers  on  the 
strength  of  materials  are  obtained  by  mathe- 
matical induction,  and  experiments  are  instituted 
in  order  to  find  the  values  of  certain  constants 
(varying  according  to  the  material  of  which  the 
beams  are  composed),  so  as  to  make  them 
applicable  for  practical  purposes. 

I would  also  call  Mr.  Papwortb’s  attention  to 
the  table  73,  pp.  110,  111,  of  “Barlow.”  in 
which  experiments  very  similar  to  his  own  are 
recorded.  The  first  set  of  beams  are  all  “very 
dry,"  and  have  been  “ six  years  in  store  ” (taking 
only  those  reported  “sound”);  each  is  2 in. 
square  and  projects  5 ft.  The  second  set  of 
specimens  “ were  kept  wet,”  and  had  also  been 
“six  years  in  store.”  The  actual  deflexions  are 
not  given,  but  on  the  previous  page  the  mode  of 
experimenting  is  explained ; the  beam  being 
bent  over  a semicircle  of  oak  6 in.  radius.  In 
the  “ very  dry  ” beams  the  “ arc  received  ” is  Sf 
in.  average,  and  in  those  “ kept  wet  ” the  average 
is  21  in.  So  that  the  actual  deflexion  musthave 
been  at  least  twice  as  much  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  I refer  to  these  experiments  to  show 
bow  necessary  it  is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
condifioji  of  the  timber  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ment is  made;  and  also  that  experiments  on  one 
or  two  beams  are  quite  insufficient  to  settle  the 
question. 

The  numerous  experiments  recorded  by  Bar- 
low  were  made  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the 
breaking  weight  of  beams,  so  that  the  deflexions 
given  are  not  such  as  can  be  calculated  by  for- 
mula ; for,  as  Fenwick  remarks,  at  page  82, 

“ in  practice  only  very  small  flexions  are  ad- 
mitted,” certain  quantities  being  rejected  in  the 
investigation  as  being  very  small  and  unim- 
portant when  the  deflexions  are  small,  but  which 
become  appreciable  when  the  deflexions  are 
large;  the  real  practical  use  of  the  formula 
being  to  ascertain  what  weight  may  bo  laid  on  a 
beam  without  producing  perceptible  deflexion. 
The  only  experiments  given  by  Barlow  which 
will  allow  of  comparison  with  the  formula  are 
^on  in  table  70,  p.  1C6.  These  were  made  by 
Col.  Beaufoy,  at  Deptford  Dockyard,  on  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  Riga  fir,  all  cut  from  the  same 
tree,  each  piece  being  2 in.  square,  and  pro- 
jecting 4 ft.  from  the  wall,  and  weighted  at  the 
outer  end.  The  mean  weight  laid  on  was  981b., 
and  the  mean  of  the  deflexions  of  the  twenty- 
five  specimens  was  1°  22',  “measured  on  a 
graduated  arc  of  the  same  radius  as  tho  beam, 
VIZ.  4 ft.”  The  vertical  deflexion,  therefore,  is 
48  X sin  1' 22'  = 1-145  in.  Now  the  formula 
given  by  Fenwick,  p.  86  (omitting  weio-ht  of 
u \ • 4 W P 

beam)  18,  deflexion  = where  b,  d,  and  1, 

wo  all  in  inches,  and  E is  the  modulus  of  elas- 
Ueity,  say  2.000,000,  the  highest  number  for  fir. 

From  thi8_  formula  we  get  deflexion  = 1-355  in. 
which  IS  -f^in.  more  than  the  experiments  give, 
gio  timber  being,  no  doubt,  of  first-rate  quality. 
Barlow  remarks,  “ It  appears  from  all  these  ex- 
periments that  the  deflexions  are  veiy  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  the  weights,  till  about  ouo  half,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  half  the  weight,  is  laid  on, 
alter  which  they  become  more  rapid,  and  very 
irregular.  So  that  experiment  shows  the  for- 
mnla  would  not  be  correct  iu  this  case  if  W 
exceeded  98  lb. 

In  experiments  of  this  sort  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  beam  firmly  wedged  into  the 
wall,  as  described  by  Barlow  at  p.  ll-I,  as  tho 
least  p%  will  nullify  tho  results.  Tho  formula 
which  Mr.  Papworth  quotes  from  “ Gregory  ” is 
identical  with  that  given  by  ” Fenwick,”  only  in 
the  former  the  length  is  in  feet,  and  in  the  latter 
m xnches,  and  I is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section ; so  that  tho  formula  applies  to  all  forms 
of  section,  and  in  tho  rectangle  I = _'_b(l*.  In 
calculating  the  deflexion  of  a beam  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  with  a weight.  W,  at  the  other, 

# 01  the  weight  of  the  projecting  beam  should  be 
added  to  W.  E.  T.\rx,  M.A. 


modului;  and  here  18  a weak  point.  We  want  eitensiTe, 
accurate,  ayatematic  eiperimentinff,  to  get  at  aotnething 
like  reliable  average  moduli  of  elasticity  for  diflerent 
deBcnptions  of  limber.  Not  but  that,  when  all  is  done, 
(here  will  remain  wide  scope  for  observation  and  practical 
judgment  in  the  endless  varieties  of  elastic  strength  that 
occur  even  in  one  and  the  same  kind  of  timber. 

Again,  the  formulie  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  piece 
of  timber  is  rerfoeUy  unform  in  size  and  elasticity 
throughout,  with  no  tendency  to  bind  irregularly  or  to 

With  regard  to  the  beam  havingoneend  fixed  in  a wall, 
the  fixture  must  be  abnolute,  and  this  is  not  an  easy  thine 
to  ensure.  ” 

If  a piece  of  timber,  such  as  your  last  correspondent 
describes  (p.  133),  were  supported  in  the  middle,  and  a 
t cwt.  hung  at  each  end,  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  support,  and 
a mean  taken  of  (he  deflections  where  the  weights  hung 
1 think  the  experimenter  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  theorists. 

To  examine  the  first  set  of  experiments  reported  by  Mr 
Rapworth,  and  compare  the  results  with  theory  Let  us 
accept  the  fact  that  the  piece  of  fir  deflected  or  1-P5 
of  an  inch,  with  H cwt.  in  the  middle,  and  niak^ihis  the 
BS18  of  calculation. 

Beam  supported  at  both  ends 

Inches  Deflection. 

nr-,.  ,,  , , Theory.  Actual. 

>1  ith  cwf.  at  quarter  distance  0-60  0-60 

’<  J cwt.  ,.  0-30  Q.3g 

Beam  supported  and  fixed  at  one  eud  ; 

With  J cwt.  at  D ■ I'OS  1-flrt 

O-Jl 
0-13 


having  in  the  centre  light  the  Crucifixion,  in- 
' closed,  and  snrmonnted  by  a wrought  canopy. 
At  the  base  is  inscribed  the  text,  “ I am  the 
resnrrection,”  &c.  Above  and  below  are  em- 
blems of  the  Trinity,  &c.  The  side  lights  are  in 
grisaille,  with  panels  in  the  centre,  on  which  are 
inscribed  suitable  texts.  Above  and  below  each 
panel  is  placed  an  emblem  of  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. Each  light  is  inclosed  within  a border, 
m keeping  with  the  character  of  the  window. 
The  artists  were  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmnndson  & 
Son,  of  Manchester. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Oxford. — A good  memorial  window 
has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  of 
London,  and  is  about  to  he  placed  in  St. 
Thomas  s Church,  Oxford.  The  figures  repre- 
sent three  eminent  divines  of  the  Early  Chnrch, 
namely,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  colour  of  parts  is 
excellent. 


0-03 


0-63 

0-25 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 


The  excess  of  deflection,  as  observed,  being  0-75  at  D 
0-64  at  F,  O'SO  at  E,  and  0 23  at  G.  These  excesses,  being 
approximately  as  t.fie  distances  from  the  support,  suggest 
-_e  idea  of  tho  support,  or  fixing  down,  having  yielded  or 
started,  in  some  small  degree,— a thing  not  likely  to  occur 
were  experiments  made,  as  I suggest,  with  both  ends 
loaded,  and  ibo  support  in  the  middle. 

If  the  observed  depressions,  at  Q-,  E,  F,  and  D,  were 
genuine  dfections,  I (rust  your  practical  reader’s  will 
bear  with  me  when  I submit  that  they  would  bo  as  the 
cubes  ofdistances  of  weight  from  support  or  as  the  num- 
bersei,  27,  fl.  1.  That  such  is  fur  from  the  case  will  ap- 
pear  on  eottiparing  the  following  figures 

Observed las  1 08  0-63  0-25 

If  as  cubes  ofdistances, 

would  be 1-8D  0-76  0-22  0 03 

Charles  E.  Coxpeb. 


Mb.  PArwonin’s  letter  may  render  some  service  if  it 
lead  practical  men  to  make  experiments  on  the  deflection 
of  timber.  Those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  calculus 
and  whose  leisure,  may  enable  them  to  follow  the  elegant 
process  by  which  deflection  (or  rather  the  Uitc  of  deflec- 
tion) is  mathemalicaliy  found,  will  not  hesitate  to  atflrm 
the  eon-ectness  of  the  Ibrniulu*  given,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn,  by  Mr.  Tarn  (p.  byd  of  your  last  volume),  quoting 
from  Mr.  Feuwiekj  conclusions  no  more  peculiar  to  those 
gentlemen  than  the  opinion  that  ^wo  and  two  make  four. 
By  eorrectnen  I mean,  that  if  you  grant  the  premisses 
yon  cannot  escape  the  conclusion.  ’ 

Of  coarse,  with  a right  formula  we  mav  have  a wrong 


TEE  VOLUNTARY  ARCEITECTURAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

8tB,— I cannot  help  ashing  why  it  is  that,  with  such  a 
large  demand  for  tho  “ Regulations  and  Forms  of  Applica- 
tion ” for  the  above  cxamiuations,  there  should  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  candidates. 

Is  itthnt  the  ordeal  istoosevere  ? I think  not.  Ihavo 
carefully  looked  over  every  paper  of  questions  issued  by 
the  examiners,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a single 
approatb  to  undue  *'  aTifloess,'’  and  I know  from  personal 
inquiry  among  the  candidates  that  they  are  generally 
satisfied  with  them.  'What,  then,  is  the  reason  ? Two 
causes  suggest  themselves.  Either  the  young  architects 
of  our  day  arc  consciously  unable  to  win  the  honour,  or 
the  honour  is  not  suilicieutly  worth  the  struggle.  That 
the  first  is  tho  truo  interpretation  I cannot  admit.  I 
believe  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  I 
honour,  when  won,  has  no  name,  and  therefore  little  com-  I 
mereial  value.  Young  aspirants  for  distinction  — no  | 
matter  how  much  they  may  desire  it  for  its  own  sake— 
would  seek  it  much  more  ardently  if  it  conferred  a status 
or  bad  a name.  ' 

It  maybe  objected  that  the  Institute  Las  no  power  to 
give  diplomas.  Granted:  but  tho  members  can  elect 
Fellows  and  Associates,  and  why  not  also  give  the 
“ passed  candidates  ” a status  at  the  Institute  ? Let  them 
be  called  Licentiates,  or  anything  else,  provided  the  name 
expresses  the  honour,  and  is  easily  understood.  I urge 
this  on  the  consideration  of  “ whom  it  may  concern.” 

An  Inibxding  Candidate. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Sh'i^cld  Tarish  Church. — A stained  glass  win- 
dow has  been  placed  in  this  church  to  the 
memory  of  a late  townsman,  Mr.  W.  Smith.  It 
consists  of  three  transom  lights  and  tracery,  and 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  Tho  glass  is 
designed,  drawn,  and  coloured  in  accordance 
with  the  stonework.  The  leading  idea  is  the 
Victory  of  Oar  Lord  over  Death  and  the  Grave, 
illustrated  in  the  upper  part  principally  by  Bis 
Resurrection  ; in  the  centre  light  and  in  the  two 
side  lights,  by  miracles  of  Our  Lord,  namely,  in 
tho  dexter,  tlie  Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son  of 
Nain;  and  in  the  sinister,  the  Raising  of 
Lazams.  Below  the  transom  in  tho  centre 
light  is  the  Archangel  St.  Michael  overcoming 
the  Dragon,  as  a typo  of  Our  Lord’s  victory  over 
sin  and  hell.  In  the  dexter  light  is  the  subject 
of  Jonah  and  the  Whale,— a type  of  the  Resur- 
rection;  and  iu  tho  sinister,  the  Redemption  of 
Isaac.  In  the  tracery  are  angels,  with  scrolls, 
bearing  texts.  The  work  has  been  carried  ont 
by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Loudon  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Glaisnn  Church  {near  Lancaster). — A painted 
window  has  been  erected  in  this  church  by  Mrs. 
Starkie  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Mr.  Nicholas  le  Gendre  Starkie,  of  Huntroyd, 
Lancashire.  It  is  an  Eaily  English  triplet, 


Barclay  -v.  The  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
ways. — This  was  a compensation  case  referred 
out  of  the  Court  of  the  High  Bailiff  of  West- 
minster  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  attend- 
ance  of  jurymen.  Mr.  Hornblower  was  the 
arbitrator  selected,  and  he  has  just  published  his 
award.  The  property  consists  of  a double  house, 
Nos.  19  and  20,  Shaftesbury-terrace,  let  on  lease 
for  twenty-one  years  to  Messrs.  Shanks,  coach- 
makers,  at  2001.  a year,  seventeen  years  and  a 
half  of  this  term  being  now  unexpired.  The 
lease  under  which  it  is  held  has  fifty-eight  years 
to  run  at  121.  The  principal  dispute  was  as  to 
the  annual  value  in  reversion,  the  claimants’ 
witnesses,  Messrs.  E.  Roberts,  Driver,  and  Chad- 
wick, placing  it  at  4001.,  and  Messrs.  Horsey  and 
Trollope  at  5001.  The  company’s  witnesses, 
Messrs.  Ryde,  Clifton,  and  Gouldsmid,  at  2801., 
and  Mr.  Anwyn  at  2701.  The  resnlts  were,  for 
tho  claimant,  Mr.  Roberts,  4,8651. ; Mr.  Driver, 
-4,5581.;  Mr.  Chadwick,  4,7251.;  Mr.  Horsey’ 
5,1231.;  Mr.  Trollope,  5,1231.;  and  for  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Ryde,  3,8751. ; Mr,  Clifton,  3.8361. ; 
Mr.  Gouldsmid,  3.8361. ; Mr.  Anwyn,  3,7511.  The 
award  is  for  4,6021,  Wo  understand  that  the 
offer  was  3,7001.,  subsequently  increased  to 
3,8001. 

Ci/y  of  London  Bretrery  Compani/  {Limited)  v.  The 
Cor^orufion  of  the  City  of  London.— 'i'hxa  was  a claim  for 
compensation  (at Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  beforeMr. Forsyth, 
Q.C.,  and  a special  jury)  in  respect  of  the  “ Crown  and 
Horse-shoe  Tavero,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Bartlett's- 
buildings,  Holborn,  required  for  the  Holborn  Valley  Im- 
provement. It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that 
I the  house  had  not  been  doing  a very  large  trade  lately, 
but  jt  was  the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  the  Company 
that  with  care  and  an  expenditure  of  1,500L  the  house 
might  be  made  a very  valuable  one.  Mr.  Orgill,  valuer, 
said  he  knew  the  “Crown  and  Horse-shoe,”  and  ho  eonld 
improve  it  for  1.600L  so  that  the  trade  should  increase  to 
a most  profitable  extent.  There  was  a lease  of  60  years 
to  run  from  May,  1858.  The  value  of  the  property  as  it 
stood  was  5,250i.,  assuming  that  the  trade  could  be  brought 
up  to  3001.  per  month.  Looking  at  the  property  in  its 
present  position,  the  compensation'ought  to  be  4,126Z  A 
tlioroughfure  trade  was  better  than  a local  trade  Mr 
Hawkins  urged  for  the  Corporation  that  the  full  value  of 
the  house  was  only  l.OOOL,  although,  taking  the  figures  of 
^e  plainlilfa  they  could  only  be  brought  up  to  1,200L 
His  Lordship  having  summed  up,  the  jury,  after  retiring, 
awarded  the  claimants  1,200L  as  compensation, 


CASES  UNDER  TEE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PROJECTION  OF  SHOP-PRONTS. 

Mr.  Warne  was  snmmoned  to  Marlborono-h- 
street  by  Mr.  Hakewill,  district  surveyor  of  St. 
George’s,  for  making  a shop-front  so  as  to  pro- 
ject more  than  10  in.  from  tho  external  wall, 
contrary  to  the  26th  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act, 

After  the  case  had  been  fully  discussed  on 
both  sides, — 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  (magistrate)  said,— This  is  a summons 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  & 19  Vic.  c.  123 
sec.  26,  for  making  certain  portions  of  a shop-front.  No  3* 
Bruton-street,  to  project  more  than  10  in.  from  the  ex- 
ternal wall,  contrary  to  the  above  enactment.  It  appears 
to  me,  on  viewing  (he  premises  and  considering  the 
various  enactments,  that  the  above  section  26  applies  to 
projections  over  pnblic  ways  in  streets,  and  not,  as  in  this 
ease,  to  projections  not  extending  beyond  private  pro- 
perly. Clause  6 of  section  26  seems  to  show  that  under 
clause  2 of  the  same  section  a shop-front  may  extend 
10  in.  into  a street  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts  there 
Now,  if  “fronts,"  as  used  in  that  part  of  the  section 
mean  " shop  ” fronts,  I find  that  this  is  not  a projection 
beyond  the  “general  line"  of  the  shop-fronts  there  ; and 
if  that  word  “ fronts"  means  “fronts,"  not  shop-fronts 
the  projection  is  not  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  other 
trouts  m Bruton-street,  w hich  I apprehend  to  be  not  the 
external  walls  of  the  houses  (those  terms  not  being  used) 
but  the  fronts  of  the  private  property  fronting  those 
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0U808  ; that  ift,  the  edge  of  those  areas  ahutting  on  the 
rreet.  I dismiss  this  summons  on  tho  nboro  ground; 
ut  I am  also  inclined  to  think  that  under  clause  6 of 
>ctiou  26  the  10  in.  of  projection  allowed  to  shop-fronts 
1 streets  30  ft.  wide  aro  not  to  be  measured  from 
10  external  wall  of  the  houses,  those  words  not  being 
lund  in  that  part  of  the  clause  ; but  with  regard  to  the 
eiiersl  line,  either  of  the  shop-fronts  in  tho  streets  or  of 
le  other  fronts  of  the  private  property  there — for  in- 
•*iice,  the  areas.  The  projection  in  question,  if  illegal, 
: all,  appears  to  me  to  fall  within  the  Local  Manage- 
,ent  Act  of  the  same  date  with  tho  Act  here  proceeded 
a,  or  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act. 

I Tho  worthy  lungistratc,  uulesa  wrongly  re- 
orted,  has  got  into  sad  confusion,  and  has 
ipresscd  opinions  on  which  we  should  not 
dvise  builders  to  rely.  His  decision  in  the 
resent  case  may  be  right  (having  looked  at  the 
•ont,  wo  aro  disposed  to  think  it  is)  ; but  the 
Basons  he  gives  to  justify  it  unquestionably  are 
trong. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  SUBWAYS  AND 
AMENITIES  or  JOUIINALISM. 

'Wfi  were  under  tho  impression  that  tho 
moclical  press  of  England  was  universally  con- 
'icted  at  this  time  in,  at  any  rate,  a courteous 
i)d  gentlemanly  manner.  We  were  mistaken; 
lid  we  must  take  the  liberty_of  giving  the  proof 
(■  our  error.  It  occurs  with  reference  to  the 
:8Cusaion  that  followed  the  reading  of  a paper 
i the  Gas  Supply  of  Paris  at  the  Society  of 
rts,  an  official  report  of  which  wo  printed.* 
ommenting  on  that  discussion  The  Journal  of 
as  Lighting  writes  as  follows  : — 

y'Mr.  Godwin, ofthePfuVtftfr, opened  au  attack  on  the  gas 
[rapaniea,  as  being  adverse  to  improvement,  and  he  told 
romantic  story  about  a proprietor  of  gas  shares  holding  a 
iHtol  to  his  head  and  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains  for 
rviog  initiated  a cheap-gas  movement.  He  then  pro- 
lunced  his  rfic<;im,iu  opposition  to  tho  opinion  of  the  most 
uinent  engineers  in  France  and  England,  that  it  is  idle 
rsay  that  the  escape  of  gas  in  subways  cannot  bp  guarded 
lainst.  Unfortunately  for  his  argument  he  adduced  the 
■1C  of  Nottingham,  in  which  town  he  said  the  laying  of 
p-pipes  in  a subway  had  been  carried  out  without 
image,  and  bo  asserted  that  the  plan  was  a perfectly 
;acticable  one,  and  that  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  gas 
mpanies  if  they  persisted  in  opposing  its  adoption.  Mr. 
uwksley  and  Mr.  Gore  completely  demolished  the  eoii- 
■ted  ignorance  of  such  assertions  by  stating  the  results 
blbeir  experience.  Mr.  Hawksley  having  been  the 
gineer  of  the  Nottingham  Gas-Works,  was  able  to 
ijoae  the  fallacy  of  any  reliance  on  tho  experiment  of 
b'lbway  in  that  town.  He  stated  that  it  was  a ‘ pitiful 
innnel  ’ only  3i>0  yards  long,”  " that  the  gas-pipe  was  only 
i.  in  diameter,”  and  so  ou. 

Our  readers  wliobavo  seen  the  communication 
nm  Mr.  Tarbotton,  tbo  Nottingham  Corporation 
vrveyor,  endorsing  Mr.  Godwin’s  statements, 
i\ow  that  Mr.  Hawksley’s  assertions  were  alto- 
loher  erroneous ; aud  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
link  with  ns  that  if  the  writer  of  the  above 
:ecimeu  of  “pilite  letters”  do  not  now  offer  a 
link  and  full  apology  he  will  show  as  little 
a;ard  for  honesty  as  he  has  already  done  for 
pipriety. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TJTiruxton.—The  parish  church  hero  has  been 
ifopened  after  being  restored.  The  porch  (an 
irpretcnding  piece  of  seventeenth  -century  work) , 
cich  had  all  bat  tumbled  down,  has  been 
inirely  restored.  The  font  has  been  removed 
ntn  beneath  the  tower  to  nearer  the  entrance 
r,ir,  raised  on  a base  of  red  sandstone,  and  fitted 
hh  a spiral  cover  of  parquetry  work,  which  is 
■fsed  by  means  of  a cord  and  weight.  The 
eier  is  octagonal  in  shape,  having  gablets  on 
hh  side,  pierced  alternately  with  qnatrefoils 
d trefoils.  In  removing  the  plaster  from  the 
Isis  tho  jambs  and  arch  of  tho  west  window 
^■e  fouud  entire,  but  there  was  no  tracery  or 
lillions.  Tho  window  has  now  been  recessed, 
R'wingboth  the  jambs  and  the  arch.  lu  the 
ctoration  of  the  tower,  the  chief  object  was  the 
woduction  of  sufficient  light,  the  ground  floor 
littion  being  used  as  a vestry,  aud  this  has  been 
inomplished  by  means  of  a glass  floor,  one 
aiare  of  which  runs  on  rollers,  in  order  to 
libit  of  a person  ascending  to  tho  belfry.  The 
r r is  laid  on  oak  beams  of  ornamental  charac- 
The  nave  has  been  re-seated  with  open  oak 
clches,  and  the  old  square  pulpit  replaced  by  a 
! ' one,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  the  panels 
kk  and  traced,  and  an  ornamentation  in  ball- 
wer  pattern  running  along  the  cornice.  A 
leie  base  snpports  the  woodwork.  Tbo  chancel 
b been  fitted  with  stalls  of  oak,  with  carved 
igage,  and  the  old  altar,  the  top  of  which  was 
OLoue  slab,  has  been  superseded  by  a new  one 


* See  p.  114,  ajife. 


of  oak.  There  is  a roredos  of  stone  of  reddish 
tinge,  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  a simple  Maltese 
cross  of  green  marble  inserted  in  a moulded 
panel  in  the  centre.  In  the  east  window  the 
stained  glass  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Wetberell  (for- 
merly Miss  Clive),  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
tho  archdeacon,  has  been  inserted  : it  is  a three- 
light  window,  in  tho  Perpendicular  style,  the 
subject  of  the  centre  light  being  Our  Savionr  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  sinister  light  displaying 
the  disciples  listening  to  his  words,  " Feed  my 
lambs,”  and  the  dexter  light  showing  a group  of 
sheep.  The  floor  of  the  church  has  been  laid 
throughout  with  encaustic  tiles  of  different 
patterns  from  the  manufactory  of  Lugwardino. 
The  jambs  of  tho  west  side  of  the  chancel  arch, 
which  were  squared  to  about  3 ft.  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  form  a base  for  tho  old  rood- 
loft,  have  been  preserved  by  the  architect,  whose 
object  it  has  been  to  conserve  the  original  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  total  cost  of  the 
restoration  will  amount  to  about  4-001.  Mr.  E. 
BigglcBtonc,  of  Hereford,  was  the  builder.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  Chick.  Several 
relics  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  necessary 
excavations  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, and  when  the  present  rector  came  to  the 
parish  eight  years  ago  he  found  numerous  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  about  the  church.  Among 
them  was  a fourteenth-century  figure  of  Our 
Lord  upon  the  Cross  : this  is  being  rc.storcd  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  with  a view 
of  being  placed  in  tho  two-light  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel. 

Bradford-on-Avon.  — The  parish  church  of 
Bradford-on-Avon,  which  has  recently  undergone 
rebuilding  and  restoration,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  some 
two  years  ago,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  arose 
and  hindered  its  progress.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work  is  between  4,0001.  and  5,0001.,  and  the 
contractors  wore  Messrs.  Gano  & Son,  of  Trow- 
bridge, assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Trowbridgp, 

I who  did  tho  plumbing;  Messrs,  J.  & W.  Taylor, 

I of  Trowbridge,  who  did  the  masonry ; Messrs.  : 
; Mercer  & May,  of  Bath,  tho  roof  on  south  nave  ; 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Turley,  who  restored  the  north 
aislo  ; Mr.  Brown,  of  Bradfind,  the  gas  fittings  ; 
Messrs.  Lyndsey  & Charles  Long,  other  portions. 
The  south  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  the  gallery  re- 
moved, the  pillars  rebuilt,  and  tbo  Kingston 
aislo  restored.  Modern  pews  now  take  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  high  pews,  and  tbo  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 

Islington. — The  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  has  lately  been  erected  in  Harvest-road, 
Upper  Holloway,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  church  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  7,0001. 

Gloxicesier. — Mr.  J.  C.  Dent,  of  Sudeley  Castle, 
has  presented  to  tho  cathedral  a lectern,  at  a 
cost  of  2501. 

Horsmonden. — The  rc-seating  and  otherwise 
restoring  the  parish  church  has  been  resolved 
upon  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  SirW.  M.  S. 
Marriott,  bart.,  rector  of  the  parish.  Subscrip- 
: tions  to  the  amount  of  3C01.  have  been  at  onco 
collected. 


ftlisrcIIaiuR. 

Mahylebone  Swrveyorship.  — Mr.  T.  G. 
Browning,  late  assistant-surveyor,  has  been 
elected  chief  surveyor,  by  a majority  of  16,  in 
room  of  Mr.  Robert  Scace  (resigned). 

Carlisle. — The  vacant  office  of  surveyor  to 
the  corporation  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Edward  Morley,  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Brierley,  civil  engineer,  Blackburn. 
Tho  salary  is  3001.  per  annum. 

Utiliz.vtion  of  SurERiiEATEi)  Steam.  — Tho 
tremendous  effects  of  a small  quantity  of  water 
turned  suddenly  into  superheated  steam  have 
long  ago  been  remarked  upon.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  until  recently  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  utilize  this  extraordinary  power.  Mr.  E. 
Danford,  of  Illinois,  United  States,  has,  it  is 
said,  succeeded  in  making  a powerful  machine, 
of  which  this  is  the  motive  power.  Tho  prin- 
ciple may  be  illustrated  by  recalling  tho  circum- 
stance of  a foundry  roof  having  been  blown  away 
some  years  ago  in  the  north  of  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  a hollow  ball  of  metal,  into  which 
a small  quantity  of  water  had  made  its  way, 
having  been  thrown  into  a furnace.  Mr.  Danford 
suspends  his  ball,  which  he  calls  a steam  gene- 
rator, in  a furnace,  and  procures  the  steam  to 
work  his  engine  by  intermittent  jets  of  water 
into  the  interior  of  the  ball. 


Abattoirs  for  Liverpool. — The  corporation 
have  resolved  to  erect  large  abattoirs  in  the  out- 
skirts, and  then  to  suppress  all  slaughter-houses 
in  tho  town  itself. 

The  Testimonial  to  Colonel  M'Mvrdo. — 
Out  of  the  fund  which  has  been  subscribed  by 
the  Volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  re-building 
Rose  Bank,  the  residence  of  the  gallant  officer, 
1,850L  have  been  paid  to  the  builders. 

Co-operation.  — The  Joint-stock  Coal  Com- 
pany (Limited),  after  declaring  a dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  have  paid  an  addi- 
tional bonus  of  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  to 
the  consuming  shareholders,  which  is  equal  to 
a return  of  28.  6d.  per  ton  upon  tho  price  paid 
for  their  coal. 

Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly. — Accoi-ding 
to  the  Oit'Z,  the  amount  of  the  pnrehase-money 
to  be  paid  for  Gloucester  House,  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down  in  tho  course  of  tho  Park-lane 
improvements,  is  60,0001.  Of  this,  2O,O0OZ.  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  the  un- 
expired  lease  of  fourteen  years,  and  4O,000Z.  to 
the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Sutton  for  tbo  freehold. 

Selinunt. — The  excavations  in  Selinunt,  the 
ancient  Phcenician  Solunt,  near  Palermo,  have 
been  recommenced  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Cavallari,  the  archmologist.  Three  ancient 
streets,  among  them  probably  the  principal 
street  of  the  ancient  town,  have  been  laid  open. 
A number  of  glass  vessels  from  these,  partly 
ornamented  and  inscribed  with  Greek  legends, 
have  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 

The  T.  P.  Cooke  Prize  Play. — Twenty-four 
plays  were  sent  in  under  the  terras  of  the  com- 
petition proposed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  P.  Cooke  ; and  from  these,  we  hear  with  great 
pleasure,  the  committee  have  selected  a drama 
by  Mr.  Angiolo  Slous,  entitled  “ True  to  the 
Core.”  Mr.  Slous  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  “ The  Templar,”  and  several  other  plays  of 
high  class.  His  abilities  audwortli  are  the  most 
highly  estimated  by  those  who  know  him  best. 
The  premium  is  100  guineas ; but  wo  take  for 
granted  the  author  will  have  other  advantages 
should  the  piece,  when  acted,  prove  a success. 

Value  of  Land  at  Bradford.  — Recently 
another  public  sale  of  building  ground,  the  sur- 
plus (after  widening  by  the  corporation)  of  ono 
part  of  Well-street,  in  that  town,  took  place  at 
Bradford.  There  was  a large  attendance.  The 
first  plot  consisted  of  264  square  yards;  tho 
second  of  199  square  yards;  and  the  third  of 
222  square  yards.  There  is  a victualling  licence 
attached  to  the  first  plot.  17Z.  per  yard  was  the 
highest  sum  offered,  and  the  plot  was  withdrawn 
at  20Z.  per  yard.  The  second  plot  was  with- 
drawn at  13Z.  per  yard.  The  third  plot,  situated 
between  the  first  and  second  plots,  and  having 
frontage  to  two  streets,  was  sold  for  17Z.  lls. 
per  yard,  to  Messrs.  J.  Sharp  & Son,  of  Bingley. 

A Roller  for  Mortar. — A correspondent, 
“ R.  T.,”  draws  attention  to  some  composition 
rollers  by  Messrs.  HarrHd.  He  says, — “ I believe 
a more  economic  and  speedy  mode  of  laying 
mortar  on  bricks  might  be  adopted  by  tho  aid  of 
these  composition  rollers,  which  will  pick  up  any 
quantity  of  mortar,  cement,  cSrc.,  distributed 
evenly  nn  a board  or  slab,  and  deposit  the  mortar 
on  the  bricks.  They  would  equalize  the  layer, 
prevent  waste,  facilitate  the  work,  splashing  and 
smudging  face-work  would  be  avoided,  and  pro- 
bably pointing  may  become  unnecessary.  The 
roller  might  also  be  used  to  expedite  certain 
descriptions  of  plastering  work,  painting,  or 
tarring,  for  it  will  pick  up  a small  quantity, 
and  deposit  the  eame  quite  as  easy  as  a thick 
coating.” 

Timber  in  Jap.an. — The  island  of  Yesso  is 
thickly  covered  with  immense  forests,  contain- 
ing numerous  kinds  of  wood  admirably  adapted 
for  building  purposes.  Oak  and  ash  come  from 
the  interior  of  this  island  ; Shendai  and  Narabu 
supply  us  abundantly  with  pine.  A small  export 
trade  has  been  carried  on  in  this  article  by  one 
of  the  foreign  British  merchants  at  this  port, 
who  has  also  erected  a steam  saw-mill.  As  yet, 
little  bnsiness  has  been  transacted  with  tho 
Japanese,  bat  there  can  exist  no  doubt  that 
these  endeavours  will  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  a brilliant  success,  aud  that  the  Japanese 
will  speedily  appreciate  the  immense  superiority 
of  machinery  over  manual  labour.  The  machi- 
nery in  the  mill  consists  of  one  frame  saw,  two 
circalar  saws,  and  one  treenail  machine.  The 
engines  are  15-horse  power  (nominal),  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  per  day  is  6,000  lumber  ft. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.— In  the  Commons,  Mr.  B. 
Cochrane  has  given  notice  that  on  an  early  day 
he  will  move  for  the  appointment  of  a select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  olBce  of  Pnblic 
Works,  and  the  ofBce  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

“ The  Broivn  Book.” — In  our  notice  of  " The 
Brown  Book  for  1866,”  we  took  occasion  to 
suggest  that  the  addresses  of  the  respective 
theatres  should  be  appended  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  them  given  in  ” The  Brown  Book.” 
On  looking  further  into  its  pages,  however, 
we  find  that  although  this  is  not  done  in 
the  more  prominent  account  of  the  theatres, 
there  is  a separate  list  of  theatres,  music-halls, 
&c.,  in  which  not  only  the  addresses,  but  the 
prices  and  the  times  of  opening  are  all  concisely 
inserted.  Giving  information  of  the  same  thing 
in  two  forms  and  places  of  one  book,  however, 
should  be  avoided. 


London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers. 
The  thirteenth  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
association  has  taken  place  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  Mr.  J.  M.  Ravenhill,  C.E.,  presided. 
The  company  numbered  about  250  gentlemen. 
Fiom  a report  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  D.  Walker),  it  appeared  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  association  had  continued  to 
progress  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  J.  Newton, 
president  of  the  association,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks,  dwelt  particularly  on  the  fact  that 
this  association  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
trade  disputes ; that  its  great  objects  were  to 
create  and  foster  a good  feeling  among  em- 
ployers and  employed;  to  make  the  employed 
more  intelligent  and  better  workers ; and  to  pro- 
vide against  the  consequences  of  sickness  and 
death. 


TENDERS 


Fall  of  Rise  Carr  Ironm'orks,  Darlington. 
The  workmen,  to  the  number  of  about  170,  em- 
ployed  at  the  Rise  Carr  Ironworks  (fortunately 
for  their  lives,  as  it  now  appears),  turned  out 
lately  on  strike,  on  account  of  the  masters, 
Messrs.  Fry,  Janson,  & Co.,  refusing  to  advance 
the  rate  of  remuneration  for  working  an  inferior 
kind  of  material.  Last  week  the  wind  was  very 
high,  and  the  immense  building,  after  rocking 
for  a moment  or  two,  actually  fell  into  ruin, 
leaving  the  tall  chimney  standing.  A labo’u*er 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  other  sis  were  all 
severely  injured.  It  will  be  some  months  before 
another  structure  can  be  erected. 

A New  Greek  Island.  — In  the  Bay  of 
Thera  (Santorin)  an  island  has  of  late  been 
rising  from  the  sea,  steadily  and  slowly, — not  by 
the  up-cast  of  volcanic  matter,  accumulating 
heap  upon  heap,  but  apparently  from  volcanic 
accumulations  below,  pushing  upwards  the  mat- 
ter already  forming  the  surface.  The  material 
consists  of  a msty  black  metallic  lava,  very 
heavy,  and  resembling  half-smelted  scoria  which 
has  boiled  from  a furnace.  In  five  days  the 
island  attained  a height  of  from  130  ft.  to  150  fc., 
with  a length  of  npwards  of  350  ft.  and  a breadth 
of  100  ft.  Other  islands  in  the  same  bay  have 
so  arisen  in  past  times,  and  the  bay  itself  is  the 
concave  circuit  of  a broken  volcanic  cone. 

The  late  Dr.  Petrie  and  his  Family. — It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Government  will  continue 
the  pension  of  200J.  a year,  which  Dr.  Petrie 
had,  to  his  four  daughters.  Dr.  Petrie  well 
merited  this  small  pension  for  bis  public  ser- 
vices, and  he  spared  no  cost  within  his  means  in 
adding  largely  to  the  Museum  of  Celtic  Antiqui- 
ties, which  in  his  youth  he  had  commenced 
to  form,  and  which  is  now  of  national  import- 
ance to  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be  secured  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  country,  and  not 
dispersed,  as  so  many  collections  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities have  been,  from  want  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  lately  delivered  a just 
and  graceful  eulogy  on  Dr!  Petrie. 

The  IIolme  Reservoirs. — The  reservoirs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  HolmBrth  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  state  at  present. 
The  Bilberry  reservoir,  which  cansed  such  a loss 
by  bursting  in  1852,  has  again  shown  symptoms 
of  weakness  in  the  embankment;  so  much  so 
that  it  was  found  necessary,  on  Sunday  last,  to 
draw  off  the  water  to  the  level  of  33  ft.,  in  o^er 
to  prevent  an  accident.  The  embankment  was 
found  to  have  been  partly  washed  away  by  the 
side  of  the  waste-pit,  about  -ID  ft.  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  reservoir  at  Holm-Styes  is  also  con- 
sidered by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  he 
weaker  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  some  apprehen- 
sions have  been  felt  about  its  safety,  which  have 
caused  it  to  be  closely  examined. 

Fall  of  another  Railway  Viaduct  near 
H;uddebsfield.— Part  of  the  Whitaker  Mill  via- 
duct, on  the  branch  line  from  Huddersfield  to 
Kirkburton,  has  given  way,  and  stopped  np  the 
canal.  It  was  of  brick,  and  composed  of  seven 
arches,  each  64  ft.  span  and  21  ft.  4 iu.  rise,  with 
piers  8 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  on  a curve  with  a 
radius  of  22  chains.  The  centres  were  removed 
from  the  two  first  arches  about  two  months  ago, 
and  afterwards  a slight  subsidence  was  noticed 
in  the  second  arch ; but  it  was  not  considered 
dangerous.  The  frost  following  the  wet  weather 
has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  it  down,  bringing 
with  it  the  first  arch.  The  lUbris  filled  np  the 
canal.  The  rebuilding  of  the  arches  will  take 
some  months. 


For  neve  premiaea  in  the  Watorloo-roaJ,  for  Mr.  W.  G. 
Trewby.  Mr.  T.  Danby,  architect : — 


General 

Items. 

Add 

for  Platt 
Glass. 

Add 

for  Pateui 
Shutters. 

Deduct 
for  old 
Materials. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coleman  

3,975 

190 

300 

Hart  

3,740 

210 

290 

40 

Condor  

3,694 

182 

210 

Coils  k Bon  ... 

3,049 

175 

200 

Foster  

3,013 

163 

170 

33 

For  new  buildinga  for  tho  Hornsey  Gas  Company.  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lander 
& Bedells : — 

Mansfield  £3,556  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 3,552  0 0 

Eiil&Keddell  3,300  0 0 

Colls  & Son 3,260  0 0 

Dabbs 3,190  0 0 

Plowman  2,953  0 0 


• new  Church,  Kilbum  :- 
Patman  

£9,193 

I’Anson  

8,930 

Fipor  

8.800 

Mansfield  

8,800 

Dove 

8,560 

Patrick  

8,530 

Myers  & Sons  

8,154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  warehouse  at  Shore- 
ditch, for  Messrs.  Bailey.  Mr.  J.  W.  Keed,  architect 

Carter  &,  Son  £770  0 0 

Lamblo  689  0 0 

Hoar  666  0 0 

Denner  670  0 0 


For  addition  to  house  at  Cold  Ash,  near  Newberry,  for 
the  Ker.  W.  M.  Picktball.  Mr.  W.  Harvey,  architect: — 
Lamble  (accepted) 760  0 0 


For  new  front,  re-aeating,  &c.,  Northgnte-street  Chapel, 
Bnry  8t.  Edmund’s.  Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  architects 
Rednall  (accepted) £450  0 0 


For  new  Hotel,  Harwich. 
?at 

Dobson  

Lee  & Baker 

Butcher  

Everitt  

Newton  

Wilding 


Mr.  Horace  Darken,  archi- 

£1,001  10  0 

966  6 0 

802  0 0 
...  859  10  0 

857  0 0 

794  0 0 


For  a residence,  W'est  Bergholt. 
architect : — 

Holland 

Shepherd  & Son  

Dobson  

Eade  

Lee  &.  Baker 

Everitt  


Mr.  Horace  Darken, 

£950  0 0 
920  0 0 
898  0 0 
890  0 0 
873  0 0 
849  15  0 


For  new  warehouse.  Lant-street.  Borough,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Peel.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect : — 

Simpson £3,580  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,395  0 0 

Stoner 3,340  0 0 

Rider  & Son  3,270  0 0 

Bland  3,202  0 0 


Perry  A Co. 
Coleman 

Wahon'^!!”" 


3,090  0 0 
3,079  0 0 
3, <'37  0 0 


For  new  shop-front  and  fittings  at  157,  Brompton-road, 
for  Messrs,  ilopgood  Jacobs.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye, 
architect 

Bspwell  £320  0 0 

Stimpson  280  0 0 

Parkinson 265  10  0 


For  villa  residence,  Barnet.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye, 
architect : — 

Walton  (accepted) £714  0 0 


Accepted  for  new  warehouse  in  Laura-street,  Bishop 
Wearraouth  for  Mr.  A.  Swaine.  Mr.  J.  Tillman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Mason's,  Bricklayer's,  and  Slater's  Work. 

W.  & E.  Allison £551  10  0 

Joiner's  and  Carpenter' s Work. 

Tulip  £350  0 0 

Iroi^onnder's,  Bhimler'  i,and  Gusjiiler's  Work. 

Toukinson £120  0 0 

Painter’s  and  Glazier’*  Work. 

Barnblelt £17  0 0 


For  alterations  atNos.  61,  62,  63,  and  64,  Houndsdite^ 
for  Messrs.  Farquharson  & Co.  Mr.  G.  Sparks,  archi- 
tect:— 

Henshaw  £605  0 0 

Sparks  604  0 0 

King  & Sens 695  0 0 

Heeps  (accepted)  685  0 0 


For  dwelling-house,  Upton-lane,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr. 
Hampton.  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  :— 

Garrud  £1,045  0 0 

Curtis  1,015  0 0 

Harris  987  0 0 

Dyei  970  0 0 

Eivett  (accepted)  943  0 0 


For  new  villa,  Finchley-road,  Child's-hill.  Messrs. 
Mayhew  & Colder,  architects ; — 

Carcass  of  Villa.  Stable  complete. 

Chinnock £855  0 0 £265  0 0 

Hyde 840  0 0 260  0 0 

Mann  787  0 0 273  0 0 

Curtis  (accepted) 730  0 0 234  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehouse.  Castle- 
street,  City.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 

Palmer  & Son  (accepted).  £350  0 0 


For  part  of  the  decorations  to  the  Elms,  Erith,  Kent. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect: — 

Horner  (accepted)  £78  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  Queen’s  Arms, 
Caledonian-road,  for  Mr.  Prout.  Mr.  T.  Brookes,  archi- 
tect : — 

Cowland  £690  0 0 

Perry 549  0 0 

Batehelder 613  0 0 

Gillett  & Wisboy 630  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Upper  Rathbone- 
place,  for  Mr.  W.  Owston.  Mr.  T.  Brookes,  architect ; — 

Gillett  k Wisbey £383  0 0 

Lawrence  & Bangli 369  0 0 

Tracey  332  0 0 

W'alker  285  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  Y’otk,  Clerkenwell,  for 
Mr.  Thos.  Cruso.  Mr.  T.  Brookes,  architect : — 

Allowed  for 
Old  Materials. 

Keene £298  0 0 

Worme  270  0 0 

Martin  273  15  0 £10  0 0 

GiUett  & Wisbey 275  0 0 13  0 0 


For  new  gas-works  at  Folkestone.  Mr.  J.  G.  Barlow, 
engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark 
Contract  No.  1. 

Matthews  (accepted) £6,474  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Cockey  & Son  (accepted) £6,231  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  L.— a A— Mr.  F.— J.  W.  H.— C.  i;  Sons.— 8.— B,  A B.— A Sah- 
sccllwr.-J,  P,  a-J.  N.  T.-J.  O.-C.  I.-J.  E.  K.-W.  W,  W.— 
p.  F.  N.  — J.  a SI.  — J.  p.—  0.  & w,  — a B.— w.  b.  -w.  h.  j.— 
Mr.  C.  - G.— w.  H.-E.  U.  N.-J.  F.  W.— J.  H.  B.-J.  T.-J.  B.— 
R.  C.  C.— S. — M. — T.  P.  (sorry  we  coauot  comply  : would  not  Buildeta’ 
Becsvolent  Initltullon  be  avaUuble  ?).— F.  J.  (remedies  tinvo  beea 
susffesled  iu  previous  uumb-n  of  the  Ruifdrr).— O.  L (too  Ute).— 
An  Articled  Clerk  (will  Und  tbe  centrolinesd  and  ether  lustnunenta 
deecribed  in  » bouk  &avertl>ed  as  about  to  appesr).— Dump  WalU 
(seve.rsl  pateutees  I’crjuest  us  to  lot  them  sevotnlly  state  ttiet  tbelr 
material  will  keep  waIIs  dry.  If  we  did.  who  would  believe  them?).— 
Several  coiomuulcationt  uuavoldAbly  staud  over. 

We  are  ceupellod  to  decline  polallug  out  books  sail  giriDS 
addresses. 

All  statemeuU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompaDted  by 
tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neeeesardy  Tor  publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  sigued  articles,  and  papers  lead  ab 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbo  autbora. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgato-liill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion of  Horologieal  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1802.  33  & 34, 
Lndgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


XTEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.— 

X V Messn.  COX  A WYMAN,  Printers  of  " THE  UUILDEE,"  and 
other  Pint-class  PabllcatloDS,  beg  lo  call  the  attention  of  Proprietoiw 
of  New.paprru  sod  Periodicals  to  tbe  uuukuaI  FACiliiies  their  Estu- 
blicbmeut  prestuu  for  tbe  production  of  the  above  cliws  of  Work, 
with  regulHnty  and  in  tbe  beat  style.— LUdiulu's  luu  Steam  PruiUng 
Works,  7i-75,  Great  Queen-street.  W.C. 


TO  AQCHITECTB,  civil  ENGINEERS,  BHILDaES,  Ac. 

Lamp  pusis,  dwakf  ga«  pillars, 

LAMP  BRACKETS,  aud  LAMPS.  The  NEWEoT  DESIGNS 
besB  wdl,  upon  receipt  of  paiticulan,  befoiWArdedfree.onap- 
ition  to  IKUNFOUMJEK,  230.  Klug's-roso,  Cbeisea. 


PROFESSIONAL  PAPERS  on  INDIAN 

ENGINEERING. 

Edited  by  Msjnr  J,  G.  MbDoEV,  K.E.  Assoc.  Inst  C.B. 

And  PubhsueU  Quai  terly,  at  tbe  TbomaM>n  C.E.  College,  Eourkee. 
East  luuies. 

Each  Quarterly  Number  coDiaiua  ItiO  pages,  with  several  lllustro- 
UOUB.  bpeciiaelis  cau  be  seen  at  Urssrs.  SMITH.  ELDER,  A CO.’S 
65,  Corobtli,  Luudou,  where  subscribers’  unmee  will  be  received, 
'the  1st  aud  2ud  Volumes  icomprlsiug  Nice  Quarwriy  nuiabers),  are 
now  ready.  Price  of  either,  32,.  ueatly  bound  In  cloth. 
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Gomp  again.— The  Royal  Medal:  the  Great 
Competitions ; Paris  Exhibition. 


HE  chance  of  a fight 
on  Monday  night, 
such  is  the  natural 
pugnacity  of  the  ar. 
chiteotural  mind, 
produced  a large 
gathering  at  the 
House  in  Conduit- 
street.  Mr.  Berea- 
ford  Hope  was  in  the 
chair,  and  ho  was 
supported  by  Mr. 
Tito,  Professor  Donaldson,  Professor  Kerr,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  Ex-professor  Smirke,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Ashpibel,  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Ashton,  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  Mr.  Janies  Bell, 
Mr.  Boulnois,  Mr.  Burnell,  Mr.  T.  Bury,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cole,  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr. 
B.  Ferrey,  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  Mr.  Garling, 
Mr.  Sidney  Godwin,  Mr.  Hansard,  Mr.  Hayward, 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb, 
Mr,  Fred.  MaiTable,  Mr.  C.  Mayhew,  Mr.  Mo- 
catta,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr,  Papworth,  Mr.  Penne- 
thome,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Mr. 
Seddon,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Edis,  Mr,  James 
Thomson,  Mr.  George  Tulliamy,  Mr.  W.  White, 
Mr.  Woodthorpe,  Mr,  Brandon,  Mr.  K.  Penson, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowo,  Mr.  PAnson,  Mr. 
Allom,  Mr.  0.  J.  Richardson,  Mr.  Tarring,  Mr, 
Hardwick,  Mr,  Gibson,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  Mr.  Hakewill,  Mr,  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Jas.  Pergusson,  and  many  others,  who 
would  equally  be  mentioned  if  we  had  retained 
their  names.  No  fight,  however,  took  place.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  rightly  desiring  that  there  should  be 
no  dissension,  had  requested  that  his  name 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  Council  having- 
withdrawn  it,  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  was  recom- 
mended  to  her  Majesty,  nem.  con.,  for  the  Royal 
Medal.  Her  Majesty  is  not  a stranger  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  proposed  recipient,  and 
is  nob  likely  to  refuse  compliance  : long  may  he 
live  to  wear  it,  and  to  communicate,  as  now,  the 
knowledge  he  has  gathered  with  toil  and  travel. 
The  gentleman  who  was  first  named  for  the 
honour  is  thought  to  work  mainly  for  himself; 
is  never  heard  of  as  reading  papers,  labouring 
' on  voluntary  committees,  or  aiding  in  any  way 
• the  general  movement  forwards.  The  public  do 
: not  forget  these  differences  when  claims,  which 
I otherwise  might  perhaps  be  equal,  are  being 
' weighed.  The  necessity  for  consideration  as  to 
1 the  appropriation  of  the  medal  in  future  years, 

I urged  by  us  last  week,  was  evidently  felt  by 
1 many  who  were  present,  and  vai-ious  sugges- 
I tions  in  that  direction  were  made,  A stron" 

1 feeling  was  expressed  that  men  who,  although 
I not  architects,  had  by  their  researches,  writings, 
i or  experiments,  advanced  the  study  of  ai-chi- 
t tectnre, — such  men,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Layai-d 
E and  Mr.  Fairbaim, — might  wisely  be  selected  for 
i the  distinction.  The  incomiug  Council  will, 
d doubtless,  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

The  Institute  medal  and  5 guineas,  offered 
f for  the  best  illustrations  of  an  ancient  building, 


were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Henman,  jun.,  and 
a modal  under  the  same  heading  was  given  to 
Mr.  A.  Baker.  Mr.  H.  Renault  Mangin’s  design 
for  a residence  (cleverly  drawn,  but  altogether 
inappropriate)  received  the  late  Sir  Fras.  Scott’s 
prize  (10  guineas)  ; Mr.  E.  W.  A.  Atkins  being 
commended;  and  the  Students’  prize 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Nightingale.  The  Soane 
medallion  (with  50J.)  was  not  awarded,  the 
designs  sent  in  not  being  deemed  of  sufficient 
merit.  The  subject  was  an  opera-house.  The 
offered  medals,  and  money  offered  for  essays  on 
given  subjects,  had  elicited  no  response ; nor  was 
there  any  competent  candidate  for  Mr.  Tite’s  ac- 
cumulated prize  (30Z.)  waiting  for  a design  in  the 
Italian  style  for  a public  building  adapted  to 
modem  wants.  The  amount  this  year  will  be 
40Z.,  and  should  surely  induce  a few  good  efforts. 
The  subjects  for  next  year’s  prizes  were  con- 
sidered, but  the  meeting  was  a little  too  excited 
and  fidgety  to  give  quiet  attention  to  details. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  allusion  was  made 
by  the  members  of  Parliament  present  to  the  two 
pending  Government  competitions,  and  a strong 
opinion  was  expressed  to  the  effect  that  success- 
ful competitors  in  previous  Government  compe- 
titions had  not  received  justice  by  being  omitted. 
On  this,  Friday,  evening  the  subject  will  be 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  President  and  Mr.  Tito  will  doubtless 
give  their  aid  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  terms  offered  to  the  half-dozen 
architects  selected  to  compete  for  the  Law  Courts, 
the  contemplated  expenditure  being  three-fourths 
of  a million,  were  four  per  cent,  to  the  selected 
candidate,  and  8001.  to  each  of  the  others  : the  re* 
duced  commission,  however,  is  objected  to.  Mr. 
Hardwick  has  already  withdrawn,  and  another  of 
the  six  will  also  do  so,  wo  believe,  in  a few  days. 
In  the  National  Gallery  case  the  commission  is 
to  be  the  established  five  per  cent. ; 250Z.,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  being  paid  to  each  of  the 
competitors.  Mr.  Ponnethorne  will  not  submit 
designs.  He  has  been  consulted  on  the  matter 
so  often,  has  made  so  many  plans  and  suggestions, 
that  even  if  invited  he  would  decline,  feeling 
himself  to  be  in  a superior  position  to  that  of 
the  other  architects,  and  that  it  would  bo  unfair 
for  him  to  compete. 

The  committee  appointed  in  the  interests  of 
English  architecture  to  co-operate  with  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion is  getting  to  work.  It  represents  various 
cognate  bodies : here  is  a list  of  the  members  of 
it : — 

The  President  of  the  Institute;  Mr.  W.  Tite 
M.P.,  past  president ; Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  past 
president ; the  three  vice-presidents ; all  the 
members  of  council ; the  two  hon.  secretaries. 
The  following  members  of  the  Institute : — 
Messrs.  C.  Barry,  W.  Barges,  E.  Christian,  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  B.  Perry,  G.  Godwin,  0.  Hansard,  P. 

C.  Hardwick,  0.  Jones,  J.  W.  Papworth,  J. 
Pennethorne,  F.  C.  Penrose,  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A., 

W.  Slater,  S.  Smirke,  R.A.,  J.  B.  Waring,  and 
T.  H.  Wyatt.  Messrs.  J.  Edmeston,  fellow,  and 
J.  Fergusson,  fellow,  for  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition. Messrs.  J.  Clarke,  fellow,  and  T.  Gam- 
bler Parry,  hon.  member,  for  the  Architectural 
Museum.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Edis,  associate,  and 
T.  R.  Smith,  fellow,  for  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation. The  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  B. 
Webb,  for  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  Messrs. 
Burnell  and  C.  F.  Hayward  act  as  the  hon. 
secretaries.  A meeting  is  to  be  held  this 
Saturday.  Architects  who  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  should  get 
into  communication  with  the  committee  at 


Our  readers  have  heard  that  the  Architectural 
Museum  is  to  be  removed  from  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  desire  being  to  keep  the  collection 
together  as  a whole,  and  induce  study  of  the 
specimens.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Institute 
of  Architects  should  take  the  charge  of  it ; and 


some  steps  towards  bringing  this  about  have 
been  taken.  The  result,  however  is,  as  yet, 
uncertain.  The  lecture  season  of  the  Museum 
will  be  preceded  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
art-workmen  by  the  president,  on  Wednesday, 
March  21st.  A lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell,  M.P,,  on  “Existing  Obstacles  to  the 
Progress  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  England;”  by 
Sir  Walter  James,  bart.,  on  “ Breadth  of  Light 
and  Shadow  in  Architecture  ;”  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  “ History  of 
the  Chapter-House  of  Westminster by  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  M.A.,  “ On  Gravestones  ;”  and 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  “ On  the  Mediasval 
Houses  of  the  City  of  Wells.”  The  prize  meeting 
and  tho  lectures  will  take  place  in  tho  Theatre 
of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  which 
has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  the  temjjorary  theatre  at 
South  Kensington  having  been  pulled  down. 

The  exterior  of  the  new  theatre  there  is  being 
fast  proceeded  with,  and  will  constitute  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  general  pile.  Terra-cotta 
is  being  largely  employed  upon  it,  especially  in 
the  shape  of  some  large  ornamented  columns, 
designed,  like  much  of  the  rest,  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  them 
all  in  their  places.  Mr.  Sykes’s  name  is  written- 
on  the  walls  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  where 
he  took  all  the  principal  prizes,  and  then  became 
master.  Five  or  six  years  ago  he  left  that 
position  to  hold  one  at  South  Kensington,  and 
he  then  superintended  the  decoration  of  the 
arcades  and  conservatory  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens.  This  work  gave  a considerable  im- 
petus to  the  introduction  of  terra-cotta.  Ho 
showed  much  skill,  too,  in  the  painted  decora- 
tions of  the  sonth  court  of  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. He  died  at  the  early  age  of  little  more 
than  forty-one,  and  was  buried,  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  many  who  appre- 
ciated his  talents  following  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  Decorative  designers  such  as  he  aro  so 
few  amongst  us,  that  wo  can  ill  spare  him. 

On  the  previous  Wednesday  evening  lamenta- 
tions were  expressed  at  the  Society  of  Arts  over 
the  issue  of  the  latest  competition  there  offered 
to  art-workmen.  “ The  time  given  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works,”  said  the  report,  read  by  Mr, 
Foster,  “ amounted  to  very  nearly  twelve  months, 
and  the  result  does  not  show  an  adequate 
response.  The  question  arises,  what  aro  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  can  any  steps  he  taken  by  which  a larger 
number  of  competitors  can  bo  secured  ? ” 

The  report  showed  that  in  1863  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  162Z.  were  offered.  Seventy  works 
were  sent  in,  and  the  amount  awarded  was  109Z. 

In  186-1,  the  amount  offered  for  prizes  was  623Z. 
Ninety-six  works  were  sent  in,  and  the  amount 
awarded  was  2741.;  while  in  1865  (tho  present 
competition)  the  amount  of  prizes  offered  was 
G66Z.  Sixty  .one  works  were  sent  in  competition, 
and  the  amount  awarded  was  but  17-43. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  discussing  the  report,  thought 
its  dolorous  tone  unnecessary.  Art-workmen 
were  not  like  mulberries,  to  be  produced  at  will 
in  great  numbers.  It  was  not  merely  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  prizes  that  a larger 
number  of  competitors  could  be  obtained.  In 
the  first  place  they  must  recollect  that  the 
competitors  were  artisans,  who  had  to  produce 
these  works  in  addition  to  their  daily  occupation. 
Now  it  was  not  very  amusing,  when  one  had  been 
engaged  upon  work,  however  interesting,  all  day, 
to  take  up  the  same  thing  again  in  the  evening. 

He  therefore  thought,  though  ho  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  that  it  was 
asking  a great  deal  from  a workman  to  invito 
him  to  do  work  under  such  circumstances,  and 
if  he  responded  to  the  invitation,  it  was  a good 
sign.  His  own  opinion  was  — and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  decision  of  the  judges — that 
the  quality  of  tho  work  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  much  higher  than  it  had  ever  boon  before. 
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A point  had  been  raised,  the  speaker  continued, 
as  to  whether  the  workmen  should  not  be  allowed 
to  execute  their  own  designs,  and  whether  that 
would  not  increase  the  number  of  competitors  ? 
His  own  opinion  was  that  it  would  not,  and  also 
that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
work.  He  thought  the  art-workmen  and  the 
class  of  artisans  generally  were  not  much 
trained  as  artists  and  designers.  It  was 
enough,  he  thought,  to  ask  art-workmen  to 
study  really  fine  examples  and  imitate  them. 
Wo  had,  in  fact,  very  few  designers  in  this 
country  at  best.  There  were  strictly  orna- 
mental designers,  and  he  was  happy  to  say 
these  were  increasing  j but  at  present,  he  be- 
lieved, the  designers  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  who  were  distinguished  in  that  art  were 
very  few  j therefore  ho  thought  if  they  asked  for 
designs  plus  the  execution,  they  would  rather 
retrograde  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  George  Lock,  representing  art-workmen, 
followed,  and  gave  at  some  length  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  moans  of  improving,  extending, 
and  encouraging  the  cultivation  by  art-workmen 
of  the  practical  skill  required  in  the  execution 
of  the  more  artistic  class  of  work  now  in  demand 
for  the  decorative  and  useful  arts ; the  appoint- 
ment of  a special  committee  to  take  evidence 
and  report  thereon,  as  the  best  means  of  elicit- 
ing the  opinions  and  deliberate  judgment  of  art- 
workmen  and  all  parties  practically  engaged  in 
the  arts ; a return  to  the  original  condition  of 
adjudicators  being  selected  in  part  from  the 
practical  workmen  in  each  trade  invited  to  com- 
pete ; also  that  each  trade  be  solicited  or  allowed 
to  contribute  to  the  prize  fund  ; and  that  when- 
ever any  article  is  specially  named  for  competi- 
tion, it  should  always  be  of  such  proportions, 
character,  and  completeness  as  will  make  an 
ordinary  saleable  article  of  the  best  workman- 


family,  and  a building  to  be  let  in  flats  or 
apparteinents.  Tho  jury  is  to  iueludo  a majority 
of  architects,  and  the  greatest  publicity  is  to  be 
given  to  the  result : there  is  good  sense  in  both 
those  announcements.* 

At  Antwerp,  an  International  Archaeological 
Congress  is  to  be  held,  commencing  on  the  12th 
of  August  next,  and  lasting  for  nine  days.  The 
list  of  subjects,  architectural  and  archaeological, 
set  down  for  discussion,  is  comprehensive,  and 
of  the  most  interesting  character.  If  the  foreign 
guests  are  treated  as  well  on  this  occasion  in 
the  city  of  Rubens  as  they  were  at  the  Artistic 
Congress  held  there  a few  years  ago,  and  the 
congress  be  as  well  conducted,  the  week  will  be 
pleasant  with  them,  as  well  as  instructive.  Of 
meetings  at  home,  we  have  only  left  ourselves 
space  to  say  that  tho  congress  of  the  British 
Archmological  Association  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Hastings,  and  that  as  to  the  congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  the  leading  men  of 
Manchester  are  bestirring  themselves  energeti- 
cally, talk  of  raising  a guarantee  fund  of  10,(X)0Z., 
and  seem  determined  that  it  shall  bo  a great 
success.  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Stanley,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  pro.sident,  but  that  is  still  un- 
settled. 


THE  WANT  OF  ACCOMMODATION  FOR 
ROYALTY  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  indecorous  rush  with  wliich  those  who 
may  bo  styled,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  at  all 
events  tho  most  pushing,  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  burst  into  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign 
on  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  opening  of  her 
seventh  Parliament,  enforces  the  remark  that 


the  architect,  however  successful  in  his  own 

province,  needs  the  aid  of  an  ofScer  partaking  of 

ship  ; that  at  all  such  exhibitions  the  superior  j the  natures  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  and 


work  of  deceased  men  of  all  ages  that  can  be  , of  the  policeman  before  the  noblest  productions 


obtained  should  bo  exhibited,  the  wide  and  i 


1 of  his  art  can  be  made  the  worthy  scene  of  great 


portant  influence  of  the  Society  being  used  to  I ceremonials.  A blow  given,  or  even  the  draw- 
indnee  owners  to  contribute  such  works  and  en-  j ing  of  a weapon,  within  the  precincts  of  a royal 
courage  them  to  offer  special  prizes  for  any  sub-  palace,  was  attended,  not  so  very  long  ago,  with 
ject  they  may  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  condign  and  summary  punishment ; but  even 
the  council;  that  application  for  exhibition  the  designer  of  tho  new  palace  of  Westminster 

' did  not  live  long  enough  to  think  it  necessary  to 
make  special  architectural  provisions  for  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  Donuybrook  fair  into 
the  expectant  presence  of  the  two  first  estates  of 
the  realm. 

But  that  which,  in  tho  palace  now  ceded  to 
the  Legislature,  and  built  at  Westminster  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  must  be  considered  a.3  matter  of 
order  and  of  arrangement  alone,  becomes  yet 
more  conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  wo  re- 
gard the  provision  made  for  the  discharge  of 


space  and  accommodation  should  bo  made  to 
the  authorities  of  South  Kensington,  or,  in  de- 
fault, some  popularly  known  exhibition-rooms 
should  be  obtained  j so  that  workmen,  besides 
having  a chance  of  a prize,  might  have  tho  more 
coveted  reward  of  a sale  for  their  work,  and 
of  being  introduced  to  the  2)uhlic  buyers  ; 
farther  to  have  the  designer’s  aid  enlisted,  by 
offering  prizes  for  the  actual  woi'king  drawings 
in  full  detail  of  any  of  the  objects  actnally 
exhibited,  or  wliich  may  have  been  executed 
and  fixed  in  places  from  which  they  cannot  ^ * 

be  brought  for  exhibition,  but  which  may  be  j Royal  hospitality.  The  Sovereign  of  this  country 


thus  inspected  by  the  judges;  and  he  also  urged 
a still  more  extensive  publicity  to  the  Society’s 
schemes,  by  seeking  the  co-operation  of  all 
institutions  in  union,  the  Workmen’s  Club  Insti- 
tute, the  secretaries  of  all  the  working  men’s 
exhibitions,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  the 
City  trade  companies,  the  chairmen  of  halls  of 
commerce,  the  masters  of  the  Government  art 
schools  ; likewise  some  of  the  ordinary  trade 
societies ; and  by  advertising  extensively  in  those 
newspapers  and  periodicals  that  are  known  to 
circulate  by  hundreds  of  thousands  among  the 
entire  working  population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HaiTy  Chester  approved  of  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Lock,  that  a committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  ventilate  this  subject  more  fully.  He 
thought  one  reason  why  they  had  not  succeeded 
better  was  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  mind  of  the  art-workman,  and  he  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  the  mind  of  the 
council.  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Mr.  Maudslay,  Mr. 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  others  spoke  ; 
and  a full  discussion  of  the  report  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  may  be  usefully  conned  by  those 
interested  in  the  matter.* 

Speaking  of  prizes,  we  have  received  a request 
from  the  Sociefcd  Imperiale  des  Sciences  et  des 
Arts,  of  Lille,  France,  that  wo  should  make 
known  that  the  Pri.c  Wicar  (40L)  will  be  awarded 
to  the  most  remarkable  picture  in  this  year’s 
exhibition  there ; and  that  a similar  prize,  not 
adjudged  last  year  (40Z.),  is  offered  for  the  best 
studies  of  three  sorts  of  habitations, — a mansion 
of  the  first  class,  an  ordinary  residence  for  a 


• A certain  number  of  copies  Lave  been  sent  to  oor 
office  by  Mr.  Loek,  with  a request  that  we  would  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  them  by  notifying  that  secretaries  of 
societies,  or  others  interested  or  willing  to  co-operate  in 
the  scheme  of  art-workmanship  prizes,  may  have  copies 
by  applying  thero  for_theni.  We  willingly  do  so. 


convenes  the  great  historic  council  of  tho  land 
in  a building  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Her 
private  residences,  built  and  preserved  from 
private  resources,  are  well  suited  to  the  stately 
simplicity  that  marks  the  Victorian  era,  and  the 
old  castle,  in  which  so  many  English  crowned 
heads  have  kept  their  Christmas,  is  a royal  abode 
of  which  we  need  not  be  quite  ashamed.  But  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  has  no  palace  in  which 
fitly  to  receive  either  the  visits  of  iUustrious 
foreigners,  or  the  duty  paid  by  those  of  her  own 
subjects  who  have  the  privilege  of  access  to  the 
Royal  presence.  As  to  the  first  point  there  is  but 
little  to  be  said.  It  is  hard  to  describe  a 
negation,  and  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  fact 
of  tho  accommodation  of  royal  visitors  at  an 
hotel  to  show  how  very  far  we  are  behind  other 
countries  in  the  first  of  the  material  requisites 
for  the  exercise  of  Royal  and  of  national  hos- 
pitality. 

The  second  point  becomes  tho  more  urgent 
when  we  anticii^ate  the  time  when  the  Queen 
will  again  hold  levees  and  drawing-rooms  in 
person.  For  such  a purpose  the  rooms  at  St. 
James’s  Palace  are  simply  and  notoriously  unfit. 
There  may  be  many  persons  who  enjoy  the 
crush  of  a monster  party,  and  rejoice  in  the 
length  of  rime  that  it  may  take  to  ascend 
a staircase,  and  the  risk  run  by  trains  and 
coiffures  in  the  passage  of  the  polite  thermopylm. 
Such  things,  if  matters  of  taste,  are  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  matters  of  choice.  The  paying  of 
one’s  duty  to  the  Sovereign  is  not,  in  certain 
ranks  of  society,  a matter  of  choice;  it  is  so  far 
a matter  of  necessity  that  the  position  of  a 
young  pe.son  would  be  injured  by  the  want  of 


presentation  at  Court  at  the  proper  age.  On 
such  an  occasion  it  is  often  no  small  trial  for  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  candidate  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  aute-room  ; and,  although  some- 
thing,— nay,  much, — may  be  clone  by  careful 
arrangement,  the  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
accommodation  remains  patent.  It  can  bo  called 
nothing  short  of  a national  disgrace. 

We  are  not  to  bo  told  that  questions  of 
economy  should  iiitorfere  to  prevent  a proper 
provision  being  mado  for  the  discharge  of  an 
important  part  of  the  functions  of  a Court.  In 
all  stages  of  human  society,  whether  we  regard 
that  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  the  insane 
pride  of  certain  ancient  imperial  customs,  or  of 
their  recent  imitation  in  the  court  of  the  latest 
king  made  by  tho  holy  Roman  emperor;  or 
whether  we  glance  at  the  khawah  of  the  half- 
clothed  Arab  sultan,  or  the  reception-tree  of  the 
unclothed  African  despot;  or  whether,  regarding 
the  association  of  mankind  from  a different 
point  of  view,  we  join  a great  hand-shaking  at  the 
White  House, — tho  reception  of  subjects  by  the 
Sovereign,  or  of  cit'zens  by  tbe  chief  magis- 
trate, forms  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
social  life  ; and,  in  a country  where  social  forms 
are  not  of  recent  gi'owth  or  of  artificial  creation, 
but  where  they  rise,  and  prevail,  aud  become 
modified  as  a part  of  the  national  life  itself,  it  is 
certain  that  the  value  of  this  great  requisite  of 
society  is  pretty  generally  recognised.  And  yet 
it  would  be  easy  to  j^oint  out  many  a ducal  or 
princely  palace  better  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
tlio  guests  of  the  Sovereign  than  are  the  apact- 
ments  of  that  old  red-brick  royal  residence 
which  still  gives  its  name  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain  in  diploniutic  correspondence. 

The  requirements  for  royal  reception-rooms 
are  not  excessive,  and  if  a proper  organisation 
were  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  a levee  or  a 
drawing-room,  those  assemblages  might  become 
attractive  as  they  are  now  to  too  many 
persons  the  reverse.  The  simple  plan  of  taking 
down  the  name  of  each  arrival  in  order,  of  send- 
ing the  book  in  which  the  names  are  written 
to  a proper  officer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reception,  of  calling  out  the  names  in  that  order, 
and  admitting  the  owners,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
together,  into  a small  antechamber,  from  which 
they  should  pass,  in  like  rotation,  with  unruffled 
plumage,  and  with  breath  only  quickened  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  not  by  the 
struggle  for  a place  in  tho  queue,  into  the  royal 
presence;  a second  small  chamber,  or  corridor,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  throne-room,  into  which 
those  presented  should  jmss  from  tho  royal 
presence,  without  having,  as  at  present,  to  re- 
cross in  front  of  tho  throne,  or  as  in  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  throne-room,  to  walk  back- 
wards for  a considerable  distance, — these  simple 
arrangements,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  in  order  to  show  how  much  of  the 
present  confusion  they  would  avoid,  would  render 
one  large  saloon,  such  as  the  ball-room  of  tho 
Palace  of  Naples,  or  as  Pittville  pump-room  at 
Cheltenham,  available  for  tbe  assembling  of  a 
brilliant  and  well-accommodated  court,  in  which 
free  conversation  could  take  place  between  both 
those  on  their  way  to,  and  those  on  their  way  from, 
the  royal  presence.  It  is  very  probable  in  such 
a ease  that  the  actual  courtesy  to  the  Sovereign 
would  gradually  become  confined  to  those  who 
were  presented  for  the  first  time  or  on  some 
special  occasions,  and  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
Sovereign  would  thus  bo  materially  lessened, 
while  the  purposes  of  attendance  at  Court  would 
be  rather  advanced  than  retarded,  the  routine 
of  admission  and  the  publication  of  tho  names 
being  retained  as  at  j^resent. 

For  a building  that  should  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  retiring-rooms,  entrance-hall,  and  subor- 
dinate apartments,  a spacious  ball  or  saloon,  a 
small  antechambei’,  a throne-room  capable  of 
containing  the  household,  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  ministers,  aud  the  diplomatic  body  ; a 
corridor,  or  second  anteroom,  and  a room  for 
the  special  audience  of  foreign  ambassadors  ; the 
great  question  would  bo  one  of  site.  Such  a 
building  either  might  or  might  not  be  connected 
with  that  which  is  needed  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  distinguished  foreign  guests  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  nation.  That  no  such  edi- 
fice should  exist  in  England  in  the  present  year 
of  grace  is  a fact  at  which,  were  it  told  us  of 
another  country,  we  should  not  readily  cease  to 
wonder.  London  is  becoming  fall  of  palatial  resi- 
dences. The  “ wagon  roof  " of  one  of  our  latest 
railway  stations  not  ouly  rivals  but  altdgether 
eclipses  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  when  looked  at 
from  the  northern  end  of  London  Bridge.  The 
. records  are  housed ; the  courts  of  law  promise 
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to  rival  the  palace  of  the  Legislature ; the  club- 
houses ont-do  the  palaces  of  Genoa  oi’  of  Florence 
in  all  but  theii’  antiquity  ; the  assurance  compa- 
nies are  striving  to  rival  the  clubs ; London  is 
everywhere  rebuilding,  and  the  wants  or  the 
luxuries  of  every  portion  of  society  are  claiming 
a provision  of  greatly  increasing  splendour.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  are  we  to  remain  contented 
with  St.  James’s  Palace  for  the  levees,  and  the 
Blank  Hotel  for  the  guests  of  the  nation. 


BAIL  WAT  DELAYS,  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

As  the  winds  of  this  unnatural  and  perilous 
winter  veer  from  point  to  point  round  the  com- 
pass, those  inhabitants  of  the  subm-ba  who  have 
become  dependent  on  the  trains  of  the  different 
railways  that  converge  on  tho  metropolis  become 
practically  aware  of  the  fact,  not  only  by  the 
dense  pall  which  the  combination  of  fog  and 
smoke  throws  over  the  country  leeward  of 
London,  but  by  the  increased  irregularity  of 
their  arrival  at  their  various  points  of  destina- 
tion. 

The  resident  at  Highgate  or  Hampstead  who 
leaves  his  home  on  a bright  morning,  and  arrives 
at  Westminster,  or  at  the  City,  exhilarated  by  a 
walk  in  tho  north  wind  (a  rare  phenomenon 
during  the  present  winter),  may  wonder  at  the 
failure  of  his  friend  from  Croydon  or  Sydenham 
to  keep  his  appointment,  and  may  almost  hesi- 
tate to  give  him  credit  for  being  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  his  journey,  owing  to  the  fog.  Even 
from  Loudon  Bridge  to  Chai'ing-crosa  we  have 
heard  of  an  hour  being  occupied  in  the  transit. 

The  tax  that  is  intlicted  on  individual  time, 
and  the  hindcranco  that  is  caused  to  busiuess,  by 
events  that  are  as  certain  to  take  place  as  the 
wine  ia  sure  to  blow  in  certain  directions,  seems 
to  b i regarded  in  general  with  that  sort  of  hope- 
less dismay  with  which  people  arc  wont  to  con- 
template unavoidable  evil. 

^ It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  as  a fact  hos- 
tile to  this  resigned  state  of  mind,  that  the  one 
railway  which  has  to  contend  with  permanent 
fog  and  darkness  presents  a striking  contrast  in 
its  punctuality  to  tho  service  of  the  lines  that 
ODj’oy  the  light  of  day,  such  as  it  is  in  our  climate 
at  this  season.  Why  should  the  passenger  be 
mast-headed  in  his  aerial  journey  from  the  City 
to  Westminster,  while  ho  burrows  with  exacti- 
tude on  his  molo-liko  route  under  the  Now -road  ? 

Tho  fact  is  that  we  are  only  beginning  to 
recognise  tho  immense  change  which  the  railway 
system  is  effecting  in  our  social  requirements. 
Under  the  pressui'o  of  augmenting  traffic,  or 
under  the  strong  stimulus  of  rivalry,  line  is 
added  to  line,  branch  to  branch,  and  terminal 
stations  are  becoming  objects  of  architectural 
magnitude.  But  a general,  combined  effort  to 
provide  for  the  decent  convenience  of  the 
travelling  public  has  yet  to  be  made.  Not  only 
when  rival  and  hostile  lines  meet,  as  at  London 
Bridge,  is  tho  public  subjected  to  an  amount  of 
delay  and  annoyance  that  to  a stranger  seems 
intolerable  and  incredible ; but  in  cases  where 
companies  have  fuller  command  of  their  own 
district,  the  first  requisite  of  well-ordered  traffic, 
absolute  punctuality,  is  often  shamefully  missed. 

If  v/Q  inquire  into  the  causes  of  an  irregularity 
that  is  rather  tho  rule  than  the  exception,  we 
shall  find  that  they  may  bo  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  for  which  the  working 
stafi  of  the  railway,  or  tho  manager  of  the  traffic, 
are  directly  responsible,  and  those  for  which 
they  are  not.  Into  the  first  of  these  we  do  not 
at  present  enter,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  effort 
to  reform  them  will  bo  useless  so  long  as  those 
of  the  latter  class  arc  permitted  to  continue. 

Of  those  unavoidable  occurrences  of  delay 
which  cannot  bo  disregarded  without  incurring 
great  danger,  tho  chief,  if  not  the  only  causes 
may  be  detected  in  junctions  and  crossings,  and 
in  points  where  trains  ai’e  allowed  to  move  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  rails,  or  to  pass 
over  the  same  point  in  tho  same  direction 
indeed,  bub  at  very  difl'erenb  speeds.  So  long  as 
points  like  this  exist  on  railways  of  large  traffic, 
so  long  will  absolute  punctuality  be  impossible, 
whatever  be  the  exertion  of  the  staff;  and  it  ia 
at  points  of  this  nature  that  the  due  care  of 
passenger  life  incumbent  on  the  conductor  of 
a train  renders  delay  by  fog  certain.  One 
delay,  where  trains  run  close  together,  involves 
more,  and  in  continued  foggy  weather  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  day  is  thrown  out  of  order  by  the 
unavoidable  exorcise  of  the’  most  ordinary  pru- 
dence. 

The  recent  attempts  of  the  railway  companies 


to  i^rovide  additional  accommodation  for  tbeir 
own  traffic,  or  to  filch  that  of  tbeir  neighbours, 
have  tended  to  make  matters  worse  rather  than 
bettor  on  the  score  of  punctuality.  Every  new 
branch  involves  a now  point  of  junction,  or  a 
fresh  cause  of  interference  with  an  old  one  ; and 
thus  the  more  passengers  a lino  is  made  ready 
to  carry,  the  less  punctually  is  it  likely  to  de- 
liver them  at  their  respective  destinations. 

The  matter  becomes  the  more  serious  when 
we  consider  how  absolutely  the  traffic  of  the 
countiy  will  bo  conducted  by  the  railways.  It 
is  ti'uo  Lhab  the  feai’s  entertained  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  locomotive  that  tho  breed  of 
horses  would  bo  lost  have  proved  as  futile  as 
have  those  entertained  as  to  the  great  danger  of 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  more  than  sixteen  miles 
an  hour.  Far  more  horses  are  now  engaged  as 
tenders  to  trains  than  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  through  traffic  of  the  country.  But  the 
horse  will  not  contend  with  the  locomotive,  and 
when  a district  is  served,  well  or  ill,  by  a rail- 
way, it  is  on  tho  railway  that  the  inhabitants 
depend  to  keep  their  daily  engagements.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  to  all  persons 
to  whom  time  is  of  value,  that  causes  of  un- 
avoidable delay  and  want  of  punctuality  should 
be  removed  from  those  lines  of  railway  on  which 
the  daily  business  life  of  the  metropolis  so  in- 
timately depends.  It  is  a question  of  national 
economy  and  of  public  necessity,  and  as  such  it 
must  bo  met  by  the  railway  companies  at  what- 
ever cost. 

The  means  of  ensuring  absolute  punctuality, 
so  far  as  the  removal  of  certain  causes  of  delay 
is  concerned,  need  not,  however,  cost  the  com- 
panies in  question  anything  like  the  sums  that 
some  of  them  are  now  asking  Parliament  to 
allow  them  to  lavish  in  fighting  theirneighbours. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  motion  of  a train  in  a 
cross  or  inverse  direction,  or  at  an  incongruous 
rate  of  speed,  over  a given  point  on  the  rails  is 
the  main  cause  of  delay,  such  movement  must  be 
avoided,  by  arrangements,  when  possible — by 
additional  construction  when  it  is  not.  The 
kind  of  awe  with  which  railways  were  so  long 
regarded — in  consequence,  to  a great  extent,  of 
the  manner  in  which,  they  were  kept  at  a distance 
from  towns  on  their  first  construction, — has  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared  ; and  not  only  do  we 
see  trains  shot  over  the  chimneys  or  under  the 
cellars,  but  running  out  of  window  on  a balcony, 
or  climbing  over  a sort  of  style,  as  on  the  way  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
question  must  be  met.  Passenger  traffic  must 
bo  regarded  according  to  its  true  requirements. 
When  local  and  through  traffic  are  so  large  as  to 
interfere  with  one  another  they  must  be  con- 
ducted ou  separate  lines  of  rails ; and  the  lines 
thus  destined  to  carry  on  that  constant  stream 
of  ever-succeeding  passengers,  who  have  a right 
to  swift  and  punctual  conveyance,  must  not  be 
strangled  at  points  of  crossing  or  of  junction. 
They  must  convey  passengers  alone,  no  luggage 
beyond  what  the  passenger  can  carry  in  his  hand, 
being  admitted  in  the  express  trains ; and  they 
must  ruu  from  terminus  to  terminus  without 
crossing  other  lines  ou  tho  same  level.  The 
engineering  science  that  does  honour  to  tho 
day  can  readily  meet  tho  difficulty,  when  once  it 
has  to  grapple  with  it ; and  that  it  must  be  met, 
and  met  in  some  such  manner,  will  yet  be  amply 
demonstrated  before  the  close  of  the  present 
winter. 


THE  INNS  AND  TAVERNS  OP  WINDSOR. 

Lv  a recent  paper  on  Windsor,  we  briefly 
alluded  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  public- 
houses  it  contains,  and  the  rapid  additions  that 
are  continually  being  made  to  them.  Its  “faci- 
lities for  drinking,”  are  certainly  among  the 
chief  features  of  the  royal  burgh ; and  we  think 
the  subject  sufficiently  interesting,  if  not  import- 
ant, to  return  to  it  for  a little.  Our  main  object, 
however,  is  to  offer  some  notes  on  one  or  two  of 
the  Windsor  inns  in  particular,  which  can  lay 
claim  to  literary  and  historical  associations  of  no 
small  interest. 

Nowhere  else,  assuredly  in  no  town  of  similar 
extent,  will  you  find  such  another  collection  of 
beei*-barrcls  and  pewter  pint-pots,  as  in  “proude 
Windsor.”  We  arc  not  aware  that  Windsor  is 
less  sober  than  its  neighbours,  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  upwards  of  a hundred  public- 
houses,  besides  three  breweries,  is  a rather  large 
fact  for  so  small  a town — military  station  and  all 
though  it  be.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  jnst  to 
say  that  the  entire  contents  of  all  the  vats  in 
Windsor  find  thoir  way  down  the  throat  of 


Windsor.  On  the  other  hand,  Windsor  does  not 
subsist  on  beer  alone,  but  imports  gin  and  other 
alcoholic  liquors,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 
Use  is  everything.  Some  of  our  readers  can  no 
doubt  remember  the  time  when  their  fii-st  glass  of 
Allsopp  made  their  head  spin  like  a top,  and  when 
their  inauguration  pipe  induced  the  feeling  that 
it  was  “ all  over  with  them.”  B at  it  was  not ; and 
they  practised  and  persevered,  toiling  after 
tobacco  as  some  men  toil  after  virtue,  as  Charles 
Lamb  said,  until  they  got  used  to  it.  Was  not 
De  Qnincy  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  as  much 
opium  as  would  have  killed  a dozen  ordinary 
men  ? Is  there  not  a saying  to  the  effect,  that 
some  men  can  “put  away”  enough  beer  to 
knock  over  even  a brewer’s  horse  ? We  repeat, 
use  is  everything.  If  tho  natives  of  Windsor 
consumo_  their  beer  in  rather  larger  measure 
than  their  neighbours,  we  suppose  it  is  because 
they  are  used  to  it.  A relish  for  stimulants 
and  an  abundant  capacity  to  hold  them,  seem 
hereditary  with  the  Windsor  people.  The  pre- 
sent  generation  is  descended  from  a long  line  of 
anti-teetotallers.  They  have  .always  been  a jolly 
community.  Shakspeai’O  has  left  ns  a pictm-o 
of  the  inhabitants  in  his  time.  How  far  Mrs.  Ford 
and  Mrs.  Page  may  be  taken  as  representing 
tho  disposition  of  their  townswomen  generally, 
wo  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Taking  into 
account  tho  prevailing  manners  of  that  age,  it  is 
probable  that  those  lively  ladies  were  like  their 
neighbours,  and  that  their  neighbours  were  not 
unlike  them.  At  all  events,  as  regards  the  mole 
portion  of  his  characters  in  the  “ Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  the  poet  has  given  us  a proof  of  how 
admirably  ho  could  “catch  the  manners  living 
as  they  rise.”  There  is  good  evidence  to  show 
that  at  any  rate  the  men  of  Windsor,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  deserved 
the  title  of  the  “ Meny  Men  of  Windsor.”  The 
supposition  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspearo 
actually  did  at  Windsor  what  Antipholus,  in 
tho  “Comedy  of  Errors,”  proposes  to  do  at 
Ephesus : — 

“ Within  this  hour  it  will  bo  diunpr-time  ; 

Till  then  I’ll  view  the  manners  ol'  the  town. 

Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 

And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn,” 

And  that  inn  may  have  been  the  Garter. 

About  1550  Windsor  contained  a thousand 
inhabitants  j and  a century  later,  as  we  learn 
from  Stoughton’s  “ History  of  Windsor,”  no 
fewer  than  seventy  public-houses  existed  in  the 
town,  besides  several  from  which  the  magistrates 
had  suspended  the  licences.  “This  was  a great 
number,”  says  Stoughton,  considering  the  size  of 
the  town,  and  it  shows  how  much  such  places  of 
resort  must  have  been  patronized.  The  taste 
of  the  inhabitants  for  public-houses,  sack,  and 
beer,  no  doubt  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
numerous  entries  in  tho  town  books  relating  to 
the  repairs  of  the  town-hall  windows,  the  hasps 
of  the  market-gate,  and  other  matters,  which  bad 
Bnftered  damage  from  violence.”  Law  and  order 
are  better  respected  than  they  were  formerly  ; 
but  it  would  be  strange  if,  even  in  these  nine- 
teenth-centirry  days,  nobody  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  tho  Windsor  Police  Court,  particularly 
on  a Monday  morning, — 

*'  To  tell  the  nows 

O’  crackit  crowns  and  broken  brows” 

received  on  Saturday  night.  But  if  the  people 
themselves  in  bygone  times  were  partial  to  their 
tankard  of  ale,  they  found  worthy  (or  unworthy) 
exemplars  in  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
burgh,  who  were  equally  fond  of  their  cup  of 
sack.  With  a thoughtful  prudence,  too,  of  which 
the  world  has  had  many  examples  in  public 
bodies  since,  the  Windsor  corporation  looked  to 
another  source  than  their  own  pockets  for  the 
payment  of  their  scores.  May  we  not  parody 
Madame  Roland’s  celebrated  exclamation  about 
liberty,  and  exclaim,  Oh,  Public  Service,  what 
excuses  for  guzzling  are  framed  in  thy  name  !” 
The  writer  already  quoted  gives  the  following 
account  of  social  life  in  Windsor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ; — 

" There  are  other  records  connected  with  Windso’^ 
about  that  time  [1039]  which  exhibit  the  town  under  a 
very  different  aspect,  aud  which  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  calamities  of  the  period,  the  townspeople  pursued 
their  usual  habits  and  availed  themselves  of  all  opportu- 
nities of  regaling  themselves  with  tho  good  things  of  this 
life;  for,  ever  and  anon,  as  the  eye  runs  down  the 
columns  in  the  old  account-books  of  the  Windsor  corpo- 
ration does  it  light  on  an  item  relative  to  the  provision  of 
some  hospitable  cheer  for  tho  corporation  worthies  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  municipal  vocation.  Entries  for  quarts 
of  sack  and  loaves  of  sugar  are  as  frequent  as  were,  no 
doubt,  the  sips  those  gentlemen  took  of  the  delicious 
beverage.  When  auy  corporation  business  was  done,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  invariable  custom  to  crown  it 
with  refreshment  at  the  Garter  or  White  Hart,  both 
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which  innR  are  repeatedly  mentioned.  'When  Mr.  Mayor 
and  serer.al  others  met  about  a petition  concerning 
Boldiers'  pay,  they  adjourned  to  the  White  Hart,  and 
spent  6s,  ad.  When  Mr.  Mayor  and  some  of  his  company 
went  to  Colonel Tenn,  on  his  Icaring  the  castle,  therowas 
a bill  run  up  for  a gillon  of  wine  and  four  loaves  of 
sugar;  and  when  Mr.  Mayor  and  Sir  Richard  Braham 
met,  they  could  not  separate  without  having  beer  and 
tobacco.  Sometimes  a littlo  more  substantial  fare  was 
provided  for  these  municipal  worthies,  and  ‘baking  of 
venison  pasties’  is  ch.srged  for  in  the  town  account.  The 
inferior  entertainments,  especially  the  cup  of  sack,  seem 
to  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ; not  a bill  could 
be  paid  without  another  being  incurred  with  ‘mine  host 
of  the  Garter'  or  some  other  host;  and  after  two  or 
three  littlo  bills  .are  mentioned,  we  find  an  item  like  this  : 

‘ for  drink  at  these  several  payments.'  Other  entertain- 
ments of  a higher  order  occasionally  occurred,  and  beef 
and  bacon,  and  veal  and  mutton,  and  pullets,  and  a hun- 
dred other  things  for  the  table,  are  minutely  specified 
and  charged,  for. 

As  already  stated,  the  number  of  public-houses 
in  Windsor  (including  Eton  and  Clewer)  is  at 
present  over  100.  Of  the  three  breweries,  one 
at  least  is  an  extensive  concern.  In  old  Windsor 
there  are  about  eight  publics.  These  various 
facilities  for  drinking  maybe  classified  as  hotels 
or  inns,  village  taverns,  and  common  beershops. 
Though  not  more  than  a dozen  of  them  can 
rank  as  hotels  proper,  a very  largo  proportion 
offer  accommodation  “ for  man  and  beast,”  and 
there  are  few  which  do  not  announce  the  pos- 
session of  “ good  beds,” — facts  which  prove 
that  the  public-houses  of  Windsor  are  not  mere 
taps  or  bars,  and  increase  the  wonder  as  to  how 
they  all  thrive  as  they  appear  to  do.  One  can 
distinctly  trace  an  ancient  and  modern  period  in 
the  history  of  the  town  from  its  inns  and 
taverns.  Where  the  buildings  themselves  do 
not  settle  the  date  of  their  establishment,  a 
number  of  the  old  inns  having  been  rebuilt,  the 
signs  furnish  a near  indication  of  it.  The  more 
modern  and  very  recent  of  them  are  almost 


the  oldest.  In  a survey  of  the  burgh  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a house  at  the  corner  of 
Datchet-lane,  on  the  north  or  river  side,  is  called 
the  Redd  Lyon  j and  another  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  near 
the  foot  of  the  present  Hiindred  Steps,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Crowne.  Other  inns  of  Windsor 
about  this  time  bore  the  signs  of  the  George, 
the  Bull,  the  Swan,  the  Ram,  the  Black  Eagle, 
the  Cardinal’s  Hat,  the  Chequers,  the  Goat,  the 
White  Lion,  the  White  Horse,  the  Mermaid, 
the  Bell,  the  Rose,  the  Cross  Keys,  and  the  King 
Harry.  The  first  five  names,  as  the  reader  has 
seen,  are  still  tavem  signs  in  Windsor ; all  the 
others  are  now  obsolete.  It  is  said  that  the 
sign  of  the  White  Hart,  which  is  now  adopted 
in  so  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country,  took  its  origin  from  the  following 
incident  related  by  Sir  Halliday  Wagstaffe,  who 
was  keeper  of  the  woods  and  forests  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  It  appears  that  the  king,  feeling 

disposed  for  a day’s  hunting,  repaired  to  the 
New  Forest  for  that  purpose.  A celebrated 
white  hart,  which  was  called  Albert,  and  which 
was  a noble-looking  animal,  was  selected  for  the 
day’s  sport.  Albert  showed  them  some  fine 
running,  and  the  chase  continued  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  at  length,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  dogs,  he  crossed  the  i-iver  near 
Ringwood,  and  finally  stood  at  bay  in  a meadow ; 
his  pursuers  came  up  just  at  the  time  the  dogs 
were  about  to  make  a sacrifice  of  their  victim, 
when  the  ladies  interceded  for  the  noble  animal. 
Their  intercession  was  listened  to,  the  dogs  were 
called  oft',  and  the  animal  secured.  He  was 
taken  into  Ringwood,  and  a gold  collar  was 
placed  round  his  neck.  He  was  then  removed 
to  Windsor,  and  Halliday  Wagstaffe  was  that 
day  knighted  at  Ringwood.  The  house  of  enter- 


without  exception  intensely  loyal  in  narao.  In  i the  king  anil  his  courtiers 


addition  to  the  King’s  Arms,  wo  have  the 
Queen’s  Arms,  Queen’s  Head,  George  the 
Fourth,  King  William  IV.,  Duke  of  York,  Bruns- 
wick Arms,  the  Adelaide,  the  Clarence,  Prince 
Albert,  PrinCfe  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  Patriotism  has 


Evelyn,  made  several  visits  to  Windsor  and  the 
Garter  was  roost  probably  their  inn.  And  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  Shakspeare’s  play,  got  post-horses  at  the 
Garter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  “sensational”* 
visit  to  the  town  in  1592.  The  origin  of  the 
Garter,  as  well  as  of  the  Star  and  Garter,  is 
obvious. 

Another  noteworthy  Windsor  inn  is  the  Duko’s 
Head,  near  the  bottom  of  Peascod-street.  This 
large,  quaint-looking  building  is  the  reputed 
house  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  We  can 
suppose  it,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a revel.  It  is  recorded  of  a subsequent 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Charles  II.,  that  the 
merry  monarch  and  his  grace  were  wont  to 
parade  the  streets  of  Windsor,  disguised  iu 
masks,  and  would  enter  the  houses  of  the  in- 
habitants, whom  they  alarmed  by  all  sorts  of 
mad  pranks,  ono  can  fancy  just  as  certaiu  wild 
scapegraces  now-a-days  ring  door -bells  and 
wrench  door-knockers  “for  a lark.”  There 
must,  indeed,  have  been  strange  ongoings  in 
that  little  town  at  this  period,  before  bis  Grace 
of  Buckingham  could  have  dared  to  propose  to 
Charles  to  get  rid  of  the  queen,  and  before  the 
king  would  have  received  the  infamous  sugges- 
tion as  he  did.f 

There  was  at  one  time,  in  Windsor,  an  inn 
called  the  Bear.  Of  this  house,  all  we  know  is, 
that  some  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  army 
were  suspected  of  having  met  there,  to  hatch  a 
plot  to  kill  the  king.  The  Bear  was  situated 
•'on  the  bridge  foot,”  but  bas  long  been  num- 
bered among  the  things  that  were. 

Several  of  the  older  inns  of  Windsor  aro  far 
from  unpictnresque  in  appearance.  Besides  the 
Duke’s  Head  might  bo  mentioned  the  Star  and 
Garter,  iu  the  same  street;  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  in  Spital-road  ; the  Five  Bells, 


partook  of  some  refreshment  had  its  sign  altered  I Sheet-street ; the  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Thames- 
f TIT,  TT_  i 1 •*._  ‘ . OTxil  fl\c.  TV.T-on  Tllmn  fhfi  .Tnllv  Miller. 


to  that  of  the  White  Hart,  and  has  retained  its 
name  to  this  day. 

The  famous  Garter  Inn, — not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  existing  Star  and  Garter, — islong  since 
defunct.  It  stood  very  near  the  top  of  Peascod- 


identified  itself  in  a general  sort  of  way  with  i Hart. 

Britannia,  the  Ship,  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Red  ; Hordeu’s  map  of  theto^vn. 

Lion,  the  Standard,  the  Cro^vn,  the  Crown  and  j ^ joor .porch  distinguishes  the  Garter  from  its 
Cushion,  and,  of  course,  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  ■ neighbour  inn.  That  the  Garter  in  its  dav  was 
Patriotic  feeling  has  found  expression  m a more  j Windsor  is  evident,  since 

particular  manner,  in  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Raglan  gjiakspeare  selected  to  make  it  the  scene  of  his 
Omar  Pacha,  and  Sebastopol.  The  trades  and  i 

professions  have  not  been  forgotten ; tlicir  g^^j-ceg,  that  its  landlord,  Richard  Gallis,  had 
especial  patronage  is  solicited  for  at  least  eleven 

taverns,— Jolly  Gardeners,  Carpenters,  Brick- ; ^nd  was  in  1562,  member  of  Parliament  for 
layers,  Foresters,  and  Odd  Fellows,  are  one  and  “Windsor  in  the 

all  invited  to  come  to  certain  Arms.  A similar  jj.  jg  gtrange  to  find  the 

1 is  extended  to  Bachelors,  which  does  hitrh  office  in  con- 


invitation  is  £ 
not  seem  inapplicable,  the  only  question  being 
as  to  the  kind  of  arms  waiting  open  to  receive 
them.  Then  tho  Two  Brewers  (whoever  may  be 
meant  thereby)  may  take  their  ease  in  the  tavern 
of  that  name,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  may 


patronise  tho  Three  Tims.  On  the  same  principle  ! ;,f  (he  White  n’ort  and  Castle  Hotels  are  found 


landlord  of  an  inn  holding  high  office  in  con- 
nexion with  his  town ; but,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
“Annals  of  Windsor,”  the  landlord  of  the  prin- 
cipal inn  is  just  the  person  who  would  be  chosen 
mayor;  and  in  subsequent  years,  and  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  landlords  for  the  time  bein; 


we  presume  coachmen  and  grooms  are  supposed 
to  put  up  at  the  Horse  and  Groom,  the  Nag’s 
Head,  the  Black  Horse,  or  the  Running  Horae; 
farriers,  at  tho  Horse  and  Shoes  ; millers,  at  the 
Jolly  Miller;  and  anglers,  at  the  Anglers’ Rest. 
The  last  is  appropriately  situated  at  the  river- 
side. Adam  and  Eve,  New  Inn,  tho  Swan, 
Black  Horse,  Three  Tuns,  and  Kings’  Arms,  ap- 
pear to  be  favourite  signs  with  tho  Windsor 
folks ; for  each  of  these  appears  on  two  inns 
iu  the  place.  The  Sun,  the  Star,  the  Bnll,  the 
Turk’s  Head,  the  Fox,  the  Grapes,  the  Stag  and 
Hounds,  the  Castle,  the  Stai-  aud  Garter,  the 
Union,  and  the  Wolf,  are  common  in  hotel 
nomenclature.  They  are  all  to  be  found  here, 
as  are  also  the  Duke’s  Head,  tho  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  the  Hope  Inn,  the  Five  Bells,  the  Three 
Elms,  the  Christopher,  the  Windsor,  the  Crite- 
rion, the  Hand  and  Glove,  tho  Bexley  Arms, 
the  Old  Tower,  and  the  Old  Times.  After 
thi-q  list,  which  is  surely  both  extensive  aud 
varied,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  “ places  of 
refreshment”  are  a public  want  in  Windsor. 

The  White  Hart  and  the  Castle  Hotel,  • 
situated  in  High-street,  are  now  the  principal 
hotels  in  Windsor.  Both  are  first-class  esta- 
blishments. The  present  White  Hart  occupies 
the  exact  site  on  which  the  old  White  Hart,  so 
liberally  patronised  by  fomer  mayors  and  aider- 
men  of  Windsor,  stood.  If  not  the  oldest  inn 
belonging  to  the  town,  we  suspect  it  was  one  of 


* A few  years  ago, — it  may  be  still  there, — Nell  Gwyn’ 
bed,  which  was  rerooTpd  from  her  house  at  Bray,  was  a 
object  of  interest  in  the  Castle  Hotel.  Nelly's  pair  of 
bellows,  with  gold  pipe,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  plate- 
room  of  Windsor  Castle. 


in  the  list  of  mayors  of  Windsor.  The  character 
and  position  of  mine  host  of  de  Jarterre,  as  Dr. 
Cains  calls  him,  accounts  for  his  familiarity  with 
his  guests,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, was  a blunder  on  Sbakspeare’s  part, 
they  forgetting,  moreover,  that  the  term  “ bully- 
rook,” — the  favourite  salutation  of  the  host, — 
was  not  an  ofi’ensive  expression  in  our  dramatist’s 
time.  We  may  here  remai-k,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  local  tradition  has  placed  Ford’s 
house  very  nearly  opposite  to  the  Garter  Inn, 

“ Previously  to  the  removal  of  all  the  houses  or 
tho  Castle  side  of  Tbames-street,  there  was  s 
wooden  brick  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Woolridge, 
the  chemist,  and  that  house  was  assigned  as 
standing  on  the  site  of  Ford’s  bouse.”*  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  a house  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hundred  Steps,  destroyed  in  1860,  was  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Page.  We  cannot,  we  regret, 
give  a list  of  the  many  celebrities  who  must 
have  “put  up”  at  the  famous  old  Garter.  We 
have  supposed  that  Shakspeare  himself  may 
have  drunk  a cup  of  sack  “over  a hot  venison 
pasty,”  in  its  hospitable  parlour.  If  there  was 
no  Sir  John  Palstaft’  “sitting  at  ten  pounds  a 
week,”  getting  drunk  with  “ drunken  knaves  ” 
who  picked  his  pocket  after,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
the  prototype  of  the  witty  fat  knight,  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  place.  However,  we  know 
for  certain,  that  among  its  wayfarers  it  num- 
bered dear  old,  quaint,  and  conceited  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  with  Mrs.  P.  entertained  at  dinner 
there.  Dr.  Childe,  the  organist  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  in  1666.  The  secretary  and  Sir  John 


street;  and  the  Three  Elms,  the  Jolly  Miller, 
and  the  Wolf,  at  Clewer.  Moat  of  these  wear 
many  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  old 
town  or  village  inn,  including  tho  sign-post  and 
swinging  sign-board.  They  want  little  else 
beyond  the  ancient  red  lattice  at  their  doors  and 
windows  to  caiTy  us  back  to  tho  past.  Still 
more  picturesque,  though  more  modern,  is  Surley 
Hall,  BO  often  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the 
annual  boat  procession  of  the  Eton  boys.  This 
inn  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  a mile  above  Windsor.  The  house  fronts 
the  river,  which,  at  this  point,  takes  a decided 
bend,  forming  a veiy  pretty  little  bay,  whose 
waters  reflect  the  shadows  of  tho  trees  upon 
its  bank.  It  is  in  this  bay  (not  of  Biscay)  that, 
having  reached  their  destination,  the  Eton  boats 
anchor,  while  their  classic  crews  adjourn  to  the 
hall,  and  there  together  sup  to  the  sound  of  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks.  J On  tho  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house  is  a number  of  tall  trees, 
round  wbicb  are  placed  refreshment  tables. 
Hero,  too,  large  numbers  of  persons  hie  them  to 
enjoy  the  evening  sunset,  while  they  regale 
themselves  with  that  ale,  for  the  quantity  of 
which,  at  least,  Windsor  is  famous.  From  the 
extremely  poetic  character  of  the  landscape  at 
this  point,  the  sunset  has  often  a peculiarly 
beautiful  effect.  A scarcely  less  effective  picture 
is  obtained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ferry. 
Altogether  this  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  about  Windsor,  and  artists  and 
lovers  of  the  picturesqne  on  a visit  to  Windsor 
should  not  fail  to  see  Surley  Hall. 


“Annals  of  Windsor.” 


The  Herefokd  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
There  were  only  two  candidates  (and  the  only 
wonder  is  there  was  even  one)  for  tho  borough 
snrveyorship  of  Hereford,  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Robert  Wood  and  Mr. 
Charles  Tamer  Morris  were  tho  candidates. 
Mr.  Morris  was  duly  elected.  Tho  salary  was 
fixed  at  301.  per  annum  ! 


• Knight's  Introduction  to  the  “ Merry  tViveB  of 
Windsor.”  • 

t The  anecdote  of  Tom  KilligTew’s  rebuke  to  the  king  is 
well  known.  Seeing  his  majesty  so  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  pleasures  as  utterly  to  neglect  the  great  and  pressing 
interests  of  the  country,  he  hit  upon  the  following  expe- 
dient to  admonish  him  of  his  extreme  negligence.  Having 
equipped  himself  in  a pilgrim’s  habit,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  monarch’s  apartment.  The  king,  surprised  at  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance,  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
whither  he  was  going?  “To  h— 11,”  bluntly  replied  the 
wag.  “Prythee,”  said  the  king,  “ what  can  your  errand 
be  to  that  place  ?”  “To  fetch  back  Oliver  Cromwell," 
rejoined  Killigrew,  “ that  he  may  take  some  care  of  the 
aflkirs  of  England ; for  his  successor  takes  none  at  all.” 

X Champagne  is  understood  to  be  a distinguishing 
feature  of  the  entertainment. 
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OZONE  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE. 

The  word  “ozone”  eimplj'  means  “smell,” 
being  derived  from  “ o?w,”  to  smell;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  word  has  no  other  or  mere 
hypothetical  meaning,  which  might  become  very 
inapplicable  and  absurd  when  the  true  nature  of 
•ozone  is  established.  The  smell  is  sulphurous, 
•and  resembles  that  excited  by  electricity,  and 
in  thunder-storms.  Indeed,  ozone  itself,  what- 
«ver  it  may  be,  is  produced  by  electricity ; and 
-as  oxygen  evidently  has  something  to  do  with 
ozone,  it  has  been  suspected  that  electrified 
oxygen  is  ozone.  By  electrified  oxygen  must  be 
understood  oxygen  positively  electrified : at  least 
ithe  positive  electricity  has  evidently  more  to  do 
•with  it  than  the  negative.  So  long  since  as 
November  11,  1854.,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
I BmZder  (p.  681),  an  article  titled  “ Electricity 
-and  its  alleged  Connexion  with  Disease,”  in 
which  the  idea  that  ozone  was  electrified  oxygen 
and  bore  special  relationship  to  sanitary  ques- 
tions  was  fully  entertained,  so  that  we  have  long 
regarded  this  agent  as  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  ^sanitary  science.  At  that  time,  both 
Schonbein  and  Liebig  appear  to  have  been  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong  as  to  ozone  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  epidemics.  Liebig  ascribed  epidemics 
to  n deficiency  of  ozone,  Schonbein  to  an  excess 
of  it;  whereas  it  now  appears  that  one  class  of 
epidemics  may  more  especially  be  ascribed  to  a 
deficiency  and  another  to  an  excess  of  ozone. 
Whatever  diseases  arise  from  decomposing 
organic  matter, — fevers,  especially, — must  be 
ascribed  to  a deficiency  (local  or  general)  of 
ozone,  which  has  proved  itself  to  bo  the  grand 
scavenger  of  nature.  As  for  virulent  and 
epidemic  cholera,  it  also,  we  think,  must  be 
ascribed  to  a general  deficiency  of  ozone,  per- 
haps partly  direct  in  its  action  on  the  organism 
itself.  This  negation  of  ozone  might  well  itself 
be  called  antozone,  whether  any  direct  opposite 
agent  to  ozone  be  ever  discovered  or  not.  But 
the  great  probability  is,  that  as  ozone  is  oxygen 
positively  electrified,  so  oxygen  negatively 
electrified  will  be  found  to  be  an  actively 
operative  agency  which  must  necessarily  be 
called  antozone.  Some  stupid  ideas  about  the 
alleged  “ decomposition  of  oxygen  ” by  antozone 
1 lately  threw  discredit  upon  the  suspected 
existence  of  this  antozone  ; but  those  who  have 
1 most  fully  considered  the  question  are  quite 
< convinced  that  antozone  exists  as  well  as  ozone. 

Thus  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  an  admirable 
i article  in  the  Popular  Scie?ic(j  Review^  says, — 

“ I would  state  that  there  is  a condition  of  atmospheric 
t oxygen  in  which  that  gas  exhibits  an  opposite  condition 
t to  the  ozoiiised_  state.  Oxygen  in  this  opposite  or  nega- 
I tive  condition  is  called  antozone.  There  are  dillerent 
I methods  of  producing  antozone  which  I have  not  space  to 
( cmscribe;  but  I must  note  that  in  some  experiments  on 
{ the  re-inhalation  of  air  many  times  over  I was  able  to  re- 
( duce  oxygen  to  such  _ a negative  state  that  it  failed  to  sup- 
f port  life.  The  act  of  purifying  such  oxygen  from  carbo- 
: ntc  acid  and  other  tangible  impurities  had  no  effect  in 
r rendering  it  belter  fitted  for  the  support  of  healthy  life  • 
b but  ozone  at  once  restored  to  it  active  power  In  this 
B negative  ozygen  animals  die  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
1 narcotic ; m it  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  organic 
d decomposition  is  greatly  impeded,  and  the  presence  of 
such  products  speedily  renders  it  intolerably  ofl'enaive  • 

6 aead  animal  tissue  m it  rapidly  putrilics,  and  wounds  in 
t the  bodies  of  living  auimala  become  sanious.  dark,  and 
a Duwholesome." 

Antozone  is  thus  an  active  agency,  which  mav 
iiin  itself  bo  capable  of  producing  a certain  class 
0 of  epidemical  and  other  diseases ; but  since 

0 ozone  exhausts  itself  in  clearing  away  decom- 
p posing  organic  matter,  wherever  there  are  accu- 
cmulations  of  such  matter,  there  antozone  must' 
bbe  ever  apt  to  take  its  place;  so  that  even 
t)  though  virulent  cholera,  which  appears  in  anto- 
£(Eonic  and  not  in  ozonic  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
bibe  directly  produced  by  the  active  agency  of 
ai  antozone,  it  will  inevitably  be  most  prevalent 
ffwhere  there  is  most  filth  to  exhaust  the  little 
ojozone  there  may  be  in  such  states  of  the  atmo- 
sisphero.  Thus  the  most  filthy  towns,  and  locali- 
tities  of  towns,  are  the  nests  of  cholera,  just 
aias  they  are  the  nests  of  fever,  which  arises 
didirectly  from  filth,  and  may  also  be  nggra- 
wated  by  the  negative  state  of  the  air  which 
tbthe  exhaustion  of  its  ozone,  in  partly  decom- 
ptposing  that  filth,  induces  even  in  ozonic  seasons. 

Bnt  there  is  a class  of  diseases  which  ozone 
ititself  appears  to  produce.  Dr.  Richardson  finds 
ththat  animals  compelled  to  breathe  in  highly, 
ozozonised  air,  immediately  “ take  cold,”  which 
mmay  go  so  far  as  congestion  and  infiammation  of 
tbthe  lungs,  and  speedily  kill  the  animals.  In  all 
prorobability,  too.  such  diseases  as  croup  and 
iquincy,  as  well  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
slatand  to  ozone  in  the  relation  of  efiect  to  cause. 

1 


We  some  years  since  suggested  that  causes  of 
colds,  such  as  draughts,  were  probably  elec- 
trical,_ and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  this  is 
Dr.  Richardson’s  opinion.  Everythino’  in  rela- 
tion to  ozone,  therefore,  is  tending  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  another  suggestion  of  ours,  of 
many  years’  standing,  that  such  an  agency  as 
Armstrong’s  electric  steam  boiler  might  be  made 
useful  on  a great  scale,  as  in  fever  districts,  by 
ozonising  the  air  of  the  localities.  As  for 
catarrhs,  croup,  lung  congestion,  &c.,  if  ozone 
produces  them, assuredly  antozone  (ornegatively- 
electrified  oxygen  ?)  would  remove  as  well  as 
prevent  them,  and  thus  the  much-sought  but  not 
yet  discovered  specific  and  certain  “ cure  for 
colds  ” would  be  realised. 

The  efiect  of  ozone  on  blood  is  very  remark- 
able. Dr.  Richardson  has  observed  that — 

•'The  blood  is  changed  in  physical  qnality  under  ozone. 
It  IS  not  altered  materially  in  colour,  but  it  undergoes 
rapid  coagulation,  and  its  corpuscles  run  together  with 
unusual  force,  forming  into  close  masses  or  groups  I 
believe,  also  [he  adds],  that  the  librine,  or  plastic  matter 
of  the  blood,  is  increased  in  quantity,  either  actually  or 
relatively  ; but  on  this  point  I am  not  as  yet  positively 
informed  by  experimental  investigation.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  these  efiecta  of  ozone,  administered  by  inha- 
lation, are  more  readily  developed  in  carnivorous  than 
they  are  in  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  much  easier,  for 
instance,  to  bring  rats  under  the  influence  of  ozone  than 
rabbits.” 

An  obvious  inference  from  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph  is,  that  those  who  are  liablo  to 
suffer  dangerously  from  “ colds,”  should  not  be 
very  “ carnivorous  ” in  their  habits. 

Blood  that  had  been  kept  for  several  years, 
and  stank  most  oft'ensively,  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  its  offensive  odour  by  ozone,  in  one  of 
Dr.  Richardson’s  experiments,  and  “was  thus 
entirely  deodorized  ; but  another  and  most  sin- 
gular phenomenon  was  observed  : the  dead  blood 
coag'ulat6d  as  the  products  of  decomposition  were 
removed,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  from  the 
new  clot  that  was  formed  serum  exuded  !” 

We  shall  have  nearly  concluded  these  some- 
what desultory  remarks  on  ozone  in  relation  to 
health  and  disease,  when  we  quote  a practical 
sanitary  comment  at  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Richardson’s  very  interesting  account  of  his  own 
experiments : — 

“Lastly,  we  gather  from  what  has  gone  before  a few 
facts  bearing  on  hygienic  measures,  general  and  special. 

IV  e may  learn  that  as  ozone  is  used  up  in  crowded  loca- 
titles,  and  ns  its  presence  is  essential  for  the  removal  of 
the  products  ansing  from  decomposing  organic  remains, 
no  mere  attention  to  ventilation,  however  important  that 
may  be,  can  sufliee  to  maketha  airefiicient  forsupportinc 
healthy  life  unless  the  air  bo  rendered  active  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ozone,  lienee  it  is  an  absurdity  of  the  worst 
descriptiou  to  build  hospitals  for  the  sick  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowded  localities  of  the  poor,  and  to  ventilate  them 
with  air  that  has  swept  its  way  over  a sea  of  ammoniacal 
compounds  derived  from  the  living  and  the  dead  Hence 
human  dwellings  built  on  the  borders  of  lakes  or  pools 
charged  with  organic  dibris,  or  built  near  manure  heaps, 
or  over  sewers,  or  ou  grouud  saturated  with  putrefying 
anbstances,  become  necessarily  the  centres  of  the  fever 
type  of  disease;  not  by  necessity,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed 
because  the  inhabitants  are  conscious  of  ‘ smell,’  but  be- 
cause  the  air  they  breathe  is  reduced  in  active,  power 
and  poisons  are  being  generated  around  them  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed,  and  before  which  they  fall  a 
ready  prey.” 

As  for  the  dwellings  already  existing  in 
crowded  localities,  we  must  take  them  where  we 
find  them ; and  Dr.  Richardson’s  remarks  can- 
not be  intended  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
ventilation  in  such  localities.  If  we  cannot  get 
thoroughly  vital  or  ozonised  air,  by  removing 
the  filth  vomited  from  human  lungs,  and  from 
bad  drains, into  close  and  crowded  apartments,  we 
at  least  get  rid  of  that  filth,  which  itself  destroys 
even  thoroughly  ozonised  air,  much  more  the 
weaker  pabulum  vitcc  which  alone  can  be  natu- 
rally obtained  by  ventilation  in  the  midst  of 
towns,  where  not  only  thousands  of  human  lungs 
but  thofisands  of  fires  are  perpetually  using  up 
the  vital  and  invigorating  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  the  filth  of  towns  also  does. 

One  point  on  which  we  differ  with  Dr.  Richard- 
son  is  in  relation  to  his  implied  recommendation 
of  phosphorus  in  rooms  as  an  ozonizer.  Phos- 
phorus, as  Dr.  Scoffern  has  recently  pointed  out, 
is  a somewhat  dangerous  agency  to  use,  since 
its  vapours  tend  to  rot  the  jaw-bones,  as  is  but 
too  well  known  in  phosphorus  match  manufac- 
tories. Moreover,  ozone  requires  regulation,  and 
its  excess  may  be  injurious  as  well  as  its  defi- 
ciency. Perhaps,  as  regards  the  work  which 
ozone  has  mainly  to  do  in  rooms,  to  keep  the  air 
of  them  jfure,  no  better  or  safer  agent  has  yet 
been  discovered  than  the  alkaline  permanga- 
nates commonly  known  and  recommended  by 
the  officers  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  other 
medical  authorities  in  the  cattle  plague,  as 
“ Condy’s  fluid.”  In  these  permanganates  ozone 
is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  into  a solid  or  fluid 
form,  the  abundant  loose  oxygen  of  the  compounds 


having  been  proved  to  be  in  an  ozonic  state.  A 
very  small  quantity  in  aqueous  solution  sprinkled 
on  a towel,  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  a sick  room, 
or  distributed  by  a small  syringe,  we  are  told  by 
medical  men,  will  deodorise  and  purify  the  air  of 
the  room  like  magic,  and  without  substituting 
any  other  odour. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  regard  to  which  we 
cannot  see  our  way  consistently  to  a clear  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Richardson,  or  with  Dr.  Molfatt, 
whom  he  quotes.  If  it  be  probable,  as  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be,  that  excess  of  ozone  causes 
colds,  or  catarrhs,  and  the  still  more  serious 
forms  of  bronchitis,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs 
surely  currents  from  the  pole,  rather  than  from 
the  equator,  as  now  stated,  are  ozonic.  It  was 
once  asserted,  we  remember,  that  ozone  pre- 
vailed  more  in  currents  from  the  north  than  from 
the  south,  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer  (except,  probably,  in 
the  cooling  thunderstorms  ofsummer)  ; and  Dr. 
Richardson,  himself,  states  that  heat  destroys 
ozone.  Are  the  modes  of  testing  ozone  satisfac- 
tory ? Does  the  test  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  three  probable  states  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  the  positive,  the  neutral,  and  the 
negative  ? May  not  the  autozonic  state  be 
occasionally  confounded  with  the  ozonic,  and 
hence  there  be  some  obscurity  in  the  subject  as 
regards  antozone;  and  hence,  also,  mistakes  as 
to  the  diseases  at  one  time  and  another  be- 
lieved to  prevail  in  either  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere?  The  test  paper  is  admittedly  not  quite 
reliable.  There  are  various  reasons,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  occasionally  noted  in 
the  Builder,  for  the  belief  that  the  posi- 
tive electricity  is  more  analogous  to  cold  and 
the  negative  to  heat  in  its  nature;  and  there 
is  much  in  what  is  known  of  ozone  in  perfect 
accordance  with  this  idea,  so  far  as  the  positive 
electricity  is  concerned.  Oxygen  in  the  ozonic 
state  is  even  said  to  become  decidedly  condensed 
as  a gas  into  smaller  bulk  ; and  we  see  from  Dr, 
Richardson’s  experiments  that  its  operation  on 
the  blood  is  concretive,  or  coagulative,  and  that 
ho  even  believes  that  it  increases  the  fibrine  as 
well  as  clots  the  blood.  All  this  denotes  the 
operation  of  a concentrative  or  attractive  force, 
whereby,  as  he  says,  the  blood  “ undergoes  rapid 
coaijulation,  and  its  corpuscles  run  together  with 
unusual  force,  forming  into  close  masses  or 
groups,"  and  increasing  its  fibrinous  form.  All 

this  is  much  more  akin  to  the  operation  of  cold 

an  attractive  or  concentrative,  than  of  heat— a 
repulsive  or  radiative  force;*  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  look  to  currents  from  the  pole  thanfrom 
the  equator, — to  winter  than  to  summer, — and 
to  night  than  to  day,  for  the  operation  of  ozonic 
influence;  and  hence  the  greater  liability  of  the 
human  constitution  to  “catch  colds”  by  night 
than  by  day,  by  winter  than  by  summer,  and  by 
north  winds  than  by  south.  In  short,  there  ia 
obviously  some  little  inconsistency  in  the  alleged 
facts  regarding  ozone  as  at  present  entertained  ; 
but  this  is  not  a question  for  discussion  in  the 
Builder, 


ITALIAN  xiRCHITECTURAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  JODRNALISM.f 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Italian  scientific  and 
art  literature  as  the  poet  thought  of  the  south 
wind, — 

" Balmy  breeze,  I behold  not  (bee, 

Bat,  oh  [ how  beautiful  thou  must  be,” 

For  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  modern  Italy  is 
otherwise  than  the  lineal  descendant  of  Classic 
and  Cinqne-cento  Rome,  in  the  present  enjoy- 
ment of  the  harvests  ot  former  centuries ; and 
unbidden  reflexions  of  ancient  glories  appear  in 
all  our  mind-pictm-es  of  Italy.  The  diligences, 
tho  trattorie,  the  cafes,  the  piazzo,  soon  awake 
us  to  a perception  of  the  diUerence  between 
the  real  and  ideal.  Those  see  Italy  most  favour- 
ably for  the  retention  of  their  preconceived  ideas 
who  are  conducted  from  basilica  to  palace,  and 
from  one  veduia  to  another,  without  time  to 
scrutinize  the  crowd  of  wall-eyed,  lame,  diseased, 
and  distorted  beggars  that  follow  them,  like 
shadows.  Then  tho  sense  of  vastness,  fitness, 


• The  concentrative  nature  of  the  force  of  vital  oxygen, 
m Its  action  on  the  living  organism,  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  adopted  Mr.  J.  E.  Dove's  views  as  to  the 
concentro-radiative  nature  of  life,  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  11th  July,  1863,  and  elsewhere  in  our  eolurons. 

t Giomale  dell'  Ingegnere-.irchitetto  ed  Agronomo. 
Diretto  dal  Marcbeeo  Cav.  liallaele  Pareto.  Jspettore 
centrals  delle  irrigazioni  e bonilicaziom  colla  collabo- 
razione  dei  primarii  ingegneri  cd  architetti  Italiani. 
Milano.  1866.  Edit.  Proprietario,  B.  Saldini. 
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and  “ sweet  accord  ” generated  in  the  grand 
buildings  is  not  dissipated  in  the  dirty  straJe, 
nor  the  placid  feeling  of  calm  necessary  to  an 
appreciation  of  intellectual  work  utterly  dis- 
turbed by  the  noises  incident  to  common  life. 
For,  in  truth,  the  aspect  of  modern  Italy  is 
altogether  disruptive  of  the  conceptions  formed 
by  most  people  of  the  prevalence  of  art-feeling, 
and  of  the  absolute  existence  of  an  art-atmo- 
sphere. These  are  to  be  found  in  certain  circles 
and  in  certain  nooks ; but  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  selling,  and  buying,  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  every-day  life  in  Italian  cities, 
as  elsewhere;  and  the  sun-baked  houses,  with 
their  barred  lower  windows  and  permanent 
jalousies,  remind  us  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  more 
strongly  than  they  realize  our  presentiments  of 
Italy.  If  we  woxilcl  take  a discriminating  view 
of  Italian  scientific  and  art-literature,  we  must 
dismiss  from  our  minds  pll  accessories  but  abso- 
lute facts,  and  these,  like  water,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  finding  their  own  level  all  the  world 
over. 

For  many  years  a journal  of  architects  and 
engineers  has  been  published  in  Milan,  of  which 
the  most  recent  miiubers  are  before  ns.  They 
tend  to  show  that,  though  Italian  architectural 
and  engineering  literature  has  lost  its  pre- 
cedence in  European  estimation,  it  has  not 
given  irp  the  race.  Italian  savanis  have  their 
oougresses,  with  their  discussions  and  trans- 
actions ; offer  prizes  for  various  kinds  of  in- 
tellectual labour ; distribute  medals  as  dis- 
tinctions ; and  in  various  ways  endeavour  to 
stimulate  the  energy  of  their  compatriots.  Some 
of  the  lines  of  inquiry  indicated  by  societies  as 
likely  to  confer  benefits  upon  the  country,  could 
scarcely  be  pursued  without  leading  to  valuable 
information  ; and  then,  again,  the  distribution 
of  knowledge  on  local  subjects  by  means  of  their 
transactions  cannot  be  without  fruit.  The 
journal  in  question  approaches  rather  nearer  to 
the  character  of  the  French  Architects'  Qazette 
than  the  printed  transactions  of  a society, 
although  it  does  not  aim  at  furnishing  its  readers 
with  any  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion. It  shows  us,  however,  that  the  different  pro- 
fessions of  engineering  and  architecture  are  con- 
sidered one  in  a laud  where  the  division  of  labour 
has  nob  been  elevated  into  a science.  Like  the 
Siamese  twins,  tho  architect  and  engineer  are 
but  one  bemg.  Ho  is  in^cgnere-architetto.  This 
fact  speaks  volnnics.  The  Qiomale  shows  us, 
too,  intense  appreciation  of  English  progress 
and  enterprise.  We  have  descriptions  of  English 
works  reading  like  news  in  their  foreign  garb. 
“The  gaHery,  under  tho  city  of  Scarborough”  is 
hardly  recognisable  as  the  tunnel  there.  Even 
2^o»ii  Comiiii.rciali  dei  Metalli  in  Inr/hiltcrra  ap- 
pears an  inviting  subject  for  leisure  reading 
under  tbia  title.  I3ut  the  international  admira- 
tion is  still  more  apparent  in  the  adoption  of 
English  word?.  Tramways,  locomotives,  gas, 
and  other  modern  eiibstantives,  are  preserved 
in  the  many-vowclled  Italian  context  like  flies  in 
amber. 

Tho  journal  is  a small  quarto,  published 
monthly.  It  contains  about  sixty  pages  of  large 
type,  with  two  illustrations,  and  no  advertise- 
ments. The  letterpress  consists  of  three  or  four 
original  articles,  a notice  or  review  of  an  Italian 
or  foreign  publication,  and  some  half-dozen  pages 
headed  T'urii'ld.  Taking  a single  number  upon 
its  merits,  our  verdict  would  not  be  so  favour- 
able as  that  we  should  give  iipon  the  worth  of 
the  twelve  that  make  up  a year’s  production. 
Extending  our  inquiry  over  the  work  of  a twelve- 
month,  we  find  much  suggestive  matter.  There 
are  articles  ou  modes  of  raising  materials, 
on  a new  mode  of  paving,  a method  of  m- 
Gurating  bricks,  on  the  composition  of  mortar, 
ou  temporary  bridges,  iron  bridges,  the  me- 
chanical engines  adopted  for  the  works  of 
tho  canal  of  Suez,  on  a project  for  forming  a 
canal  from  the  Lake  Lngano,  the  electric  light 
at  sea,  tho  possible  depression  of  the  Po,  the 
iron  industry  of  Italy,  the  use  of  petroleum  in- 
stead of  coal,  on  the  pi'cscrvation  of  wood  in  sea- 
water, and  other  important  subjects;  besides 
notices  of  technical  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
works.  On  railway  matters,  we  have  articles 
upon  tho  new  central  station  at  Milan,  on  the 
economical  traction  of  tramways,  upon  signals, 
springs,  resistance,  mountain  railways ; a project 
for  crossing  Catania,  and  propositions  concerning 
Krupp’a  steel,  and  that  made  by  the  Bessemer 
process.  Of  purely  architectural  subjects,  there 
were  but  four  published  in  the  whole  of  last 
year.  There  were  an  article  upon  the  cathedral 
of  Parma,  by  Federico  Odorici ; some  artistical 
letters,  by  the  dii-ector;  researches  relating  to 


the  cathedral  of  Florence,  by  C.  Boito ; and  a 
notice  of  a Byzantine  church  at  Faenza.  Agri- 
culture is  a more  favourite  subject  with  the  noble 
director,  if  the  number  of  articles  relating  to  it 
is  a sign  of  preference,  and  if  we  count  such  mat- 
ter as  the  “Re-acclimatization  of  the  mulberry 
tree,”  and  methods  of  fattening  beasts,  as  well  as 
“ China  grass  as  a rival  to  cotton,”  “ The  hus- 
bandman’s reward,”  Ac. 

The  last  number  of  the  volume  just  completed 
GOntaius  the  conclusion  of  tho  paper  on  “ The 
Cathedral  of  Parma.”  One  of  the  artistical 
letters  of  the  director,  addressed  to  the  author 
of  it,  notes  upon  the  use  of  the  tavola  pretoriana, 
by  Professor  Porre  ; and  an  explanation  of  a 
plate  representing  a level,  which,  with  another, 
giving  some  sculptural  details  of  tho  cathedral 
described,  forms  the  pictorial  matter  of  the 
month.  Then  follow  a review  of  a “ studio,”  by 
Sig.  Toy  ; a paper  upon  the  “ Economical  Con- 
struction of  Retaining  Walls;”  four  pages  of 
Varicta. ; and  an  index. 

The  number  for  January  treats  of  the  Tower 
of  Chiaravelle,  in  an  article  by  Sig.  Mongeri, 
with  two  pale-tinted  lithographed  illustrations, 
each  2 ft.  long  ; a letter  from  Camillo  Boito  to 
Cesare  Guaste,  relating  to  Florence  Cathedral ; 
and  an  abstract  of  a report  upon  furnaces,  by 
Sig.  Bremond ; a continuation  of  the  review  of 
Sig.  Toy’s  work  upon  the  “ Economical  Con- 
struction of  Retaining  Walls;”  three  pages  of 
Varietd  • some  particulars  respecting  “ La  Filo- 
tecnica;”  and  a notice  of  the  second  extraordi- 
nary reunion  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Natural 
Science,  which  took  place  at  Spezia  as  long  ago 
as  last  September.  It  will  be  seen,  tberefore,  tbat 
our  foreign  contemporary  does  not  quite  keep 
pace  with  the  times  to  the  extent  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  English  journalism.  English 
readers  would  scarcely  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a congress  four  mouths  after  date. 
But  the  fact,  like  the  union  of  tho  professions  of 
engineering  and  architecture,  is  highly  indica- 
tive of  the  stage  at  which  science,  art,  and 
literature  now  repose  in  Italy.  A national  haste 
to  bo  informed  of  every  discovery,  and  to  inquire 
into  tho  merits  of  every  new  process,  is  essen- 
tially the  characteristic  of  an  enterpi’ising, 
prosperous  people,  swift  to  turn  everything  to 
advantage.  Disregard  or  indifference  concern- 
ing such  matters  is  a consequence  of  a know- 
ledge of  inability  to  make  immediate  use  of 
them. 

When  we  remember  that  as  much  as  3001.  are 
said  to  have  been  paid  for  a single  advertisement 
' on  tbe  cover  of  a London  serial,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking  the  lost  opportunity  obser- 
vable hero,  or  rather  the  absence  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  advertising,  by  Italian 
craftsmen  and  merchants.  The  people  most  open 
to  a conviction  of  the  profit  of  advertising  in  the 
sunny  south  are  the  hotel-keepers,  whose  evident 
remuneration  on  the  outlay  we  might  have  sup- 
posed likely  to  be  conclusively  persuasive  of  tbe 
value  of  the  practice  as  a shortener  of  the  long 
road  to  fortune. 

Onr  comments  are  made  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  tho  journal,  and  wo  gladly  indicate  that 
science  and  art  are  by  no  means  unrepresented 
in  Italy. 


THE  PROVISION  OF 
WHOLESOME  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES. 

JEXXINGS’S  BUILDINGS,  KENSIKGTOIf. 

I WAS  much  struck  with  the  able  leading 
article  in  your  journal  of  the  10th  ultimo  on 
this  important  subject,  and  should  be  glad  to 
offer  a few  practical  observations  upon  it. 

When  the  Strand  was  widened,  a largo  extent 
of  labouring  people  were  evicted  from  the  courts 
and  alleys  in  the  block  between  that  and  Chan- 
dos-street.  When  the  improvements  took  place 
in  St.  Giles’s,  another  large  and  poor  flock  were 
removed.  Again,  in  Westminster,  for  the  great 
improvement  of  Victoria-street,  large  numbers 
were  turned  adrift  to  make  room  for  a better 
class  of  residents.  I name  these  because  they 
come  within  my  own  knowledge  and  experience; 
but  there  are  doubtless  many  similar  results  in 
other  quarters,  and  it  is  not  surprising  when 
the  great  increase  of  population,  the  -increased 
wealth,  and  the  largely-increased  value  of  land 
in  the  metropolis  are  considered.  Where  did 
these  poor  people  contrive  to  get  located  ? In 
the  suburbs,  doubtless,  as  yon  suggest,  and  the 
suburban  parishes  have  consequently  been  in- 
flicted with  an  evil  which  has  become  almost 
too  heavy  to  bear.  Poor-rates  have  largely  in- 


creased in  those  parishes,  and  decreased  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  in  the  metropolis. 

Equalization  of  poor-rates  throughout  these 
now  metropolitan  parishes  seemed  a fair  and 
reasonable  relief,  but  it  could  not  be  carried,  and 
was  strongly  opposed  by  those  which  had  few  or 
no  poor  to  support.  This  might  and  would  have 
been  a relief  to  the  heavily-taxed  parishes, 
because  the  richer  would  have  been  bound  to- 
contribute  a quota  to  tho  great  expense  they 
had  themselves  created.  This,  however,  is 
foreign  to  tho  present  question.  We  have  here, 
in  Kensington,  three  or  more  as  lively  plague- 
spots  as  can  be  found  on  tho  surface  of  the- 
globe.  I will  name  one,  because  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  extensive ; it  is  called  Jennings’s- 
bnildings,  and  is  at  the  back  of  the  High-street, 
with  an  entrance  very  nearly  opposite  Kensing- 
ton Palace  Gardens. 

The  area  is  little  more  than  an  acre,  contain- 
ing 89  tenements  of  302  rooms,  in  which  be- 
tween 890  and  900  men,  women,  and  children 
are  lodged.  They  are  for  tho  most  part  (indeed 
I may  say  all)  of  the  poorest  class.  It  is  gene- 
rally insufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated,  with 
little  sanitary  accommodation  as  to  breathing 
space,  water,  or  water-closets  ; indeed,  there  aro 
only  41  for  the  whole  population,  — many 
locked  and  reserved  for  a few  tenants.  This  I 
gather  from  a report  made  last  Midsummer  to 
the  vestry  by  the  medical  officer  and  the  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances.  Much  has  been  since  done  by 
some  of  the  thoughtful  owners  of  property  there, 
but  very  mneh  remains  to  bo  done  before  the  place 
can  be  pronounced  wholesome  and  in  sanitary 
condition. 

Here  then  is  a spot  requiring  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor, — indeed,  the  poorest  class,  who 
cannot  afford  to  occupy  one  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  or 
Mr.  Waterlow’s  dwellings,  and  yet  are  of  the  same 
body  of  humanity  as  tbe  superior  mechanic  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  superior  lodging.  It  is 
this  poor  humble  labouring  class  which  enters 
so  little  into  the  minds  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pists of  the  day.  They  are  habituated  to  filth 
and  misery,  and  it  is  a kind  of  second  nature  with 
them.  No  doubt,  landlords  obtain  a much  larger- 
interest  for  money  sunk  in  such  a property  than 
for  any  other  buildings  they  could  erect;  and 
perhaps  they  look  upon,  it  as  merciful  to  the  poor 
people  to  allow  them  to  remain. 

A few  years  back  an  association  of  some  of 
the  most  important  residents  in  this  parish  was 
formed  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  was  debated  whether  it  should  be  a charitable 
or  a mercantile  si^eculation.  The  latter  was 
adopted  as  the  most  prudent  course  to  attract 
attention,  but  the  main  object  was  charity;  and- 
a company  was  formed,  of  limited  liability,  in 
shares  ; an  office  was  taken,  a secretary  obtained,, 
and  every  reasonable  exertion  used  to  induce  tbe- 
townsmen  and  friends  to  take  shares.  It  was  in 
vain.  The  feeling  became  too  general  tbat  if 
the  poor  were  made  more  comfortable,  which  it 
was  declared  they  (tho  poor)  did  not  desire,, 
more  poor  would  resort  to  Kensington ; so,  after 
a year  of  ineffectual  exertion,  the  project  was 
abandoned,  wound  np,  and  liquidated.  The  high- 
and  influential  promoters  lost  about  7s.  in  the 
pound  of  their  preliminaiy  deposits,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  forgot  the  failure. 

This  place  still  remains  a plague-spot,  al- 
though much  better  than  it  was.  The  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  is  considered  insufficient  to  cure 
existing  evils,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  delay,  and 
doubt  of  obtaining  convictions  ; but  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Acts  afford  ample 
power  to  enforce  proper  closet  accommodation, 
water  supply,  and  sanitary  appliances,  inside 
and  outside  the  dwellings,  on  the  parts  of 
owners ; and  if  the  owners  fail  after  proper 
notice,  the  vestry  has  the  power  to  do  what  is 
needful,  and  recover  the  expense  from  the  owner 
by  the  rents  of  the  occupier. 

If  these  Acts  were  put  in  force,  it  would 
teach  owners  that  they  cannot  receive  larg» 
rents  (in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  this)  for 
insignificant  and  insufficient  outlay,  and  promote 
a more  healthy  and  wholesome  desideratum  ; in- 
deed, I believe  it  would  be  the  only  way  to 
remove  the  present  existing  foul  blot  on  such 
society,  and  seenre  the  neighbourhood  against 
tho  chance  of  any  frightful  epidemic  or  con- 
tagion, should  it  creep  into  onr  borders. 

Kensingto:<lvx. 


Homceopathic  Hospital. — Messrs.  Chance  & 
Mason,  of  Birmingham,  have  each  subscribed 
1,0001.  for  the  erection  of  a new  homccopathie 
hospital. 
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MUSEUM  OF  THE  BIBLIOTHEQUE 
IMPIiEIALE,  PARIS. 

The  new  saloons  of  medals  and  antiquities 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Imporiale  are  opened  to 
the  public.  The  principal  one  contains  the 
antique  library,  bronzes,  vases,  glass,  terra- 
cottas, medals,  and  cameos.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  are  the  following  : — 

Acnpin  Oriental  sardonyx,  called  the  cup  of  the 
Ptolemies  by  some,  and  the  vase  of  Mithridates 
by  others.  This  work  of  art,  without  rival  in 
the  museums  of  Europe,  is  a canthara,  with 
handles  cut  out  of  a solid  block,  and  ornamented 
on  the  sides  with  Bacchic  bas-reliefs.  How  this 
precious  object  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  kings  is  unknown.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  deposited  at  Saint  Denis,  in 
the  ninth  century,  by  a Carlovingian  king,  and 
has  ever  since  belonged  to  the  abbey.  It  is  said 
that  the  queens  of  France,  on  their  day  of  coro- 
nation, took  tho  consecrated  wine  from  the  cup 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  cup  of  Solomon,  a magnificent  di.sh,  en- 
circled by  a gold  rim,  in  which  are  inserted 
eighteen  medallions  of  rock  cystal,  and  coloured 
transparent  glass,  In  the  centre  is  a medallion, 
representing  a personage  clad  in  Oriental  cos- 
tume, sitting  on  a throne ; this  is  the  Sassanide 
King  Chrosnocs.  This  object  was  presented  to 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
ten  centuries  ago. 

Tho  cameo  of  La  Sainte  Chapello,  called  also 
Lc  grand  camaieu,  the  largest  known,  mea- 
suring on  tho  face  no  less  than  12  in.  in  length, 
by  as  much  in  breadth,  and  containing  five 
layers.  It  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
and  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  Tho 
first  contains  the  elevation  of  Augustus  to  the 
celestial  regions  j the  second,  Tiberius  seated  on 
a throne,  and  Drusns  poiiitiog  with  ono  hand  to 
the  triumph  of  his  ancestor  j tho  third,  the  cap- 
tives of  various  nations  conquered  by  Germani- 
cus  and  Drusus  the  younger,  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  family  of  Tiberius. 

Completed  under  Tiberius,  this  piece  remained 
in  Romo  till  Constantino  removed  it  to  Constan- 
tinople with  the  rest  of  the  royal  treasury  he  had 
oarried  off.  Louis  IX.  received  the  grand  cameo 
from  the  Emperor  Baudoin,  along  with  tho 
reliques  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  Byzantium, 
and  it  was  deposited  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
The  pope  longing  to  see  it,  the  relic  made  ' 
another  voyage  to  Rome,  under  tho  reign  of 
Philip  VI.  After  it  had  remained  in  Rome  for 
aome  time,  Charles  V.  caused  it  to  be  returned 
to  tho  Sainte  Chapello,  where  it  remained  till 
1791,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  .cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities of  tho  Bibliothuque  Imperialo.  But  the 
joni'neys  of  the  cameo  were  not  destined  to  end 
here ; it  was  stolen  in  1804  and  taken  to  Holland  ; 
but  being  recognised  by  the  jeweller  to  whom  It 
was  offered  for  sale,  ho  caused  it  to  be  returned 
to  France  by  tho  Dutch  authorities,  along  with 
the  thief ; and  the  relic  has  ever  since  remained 
in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial  Libraiy. 

The  oup  of  gondole,  a grand  chalice  in  sar- 
donyx, with  its  gold  mountings  of  the  iloyen- 
age,  a band  containing  precious  stones,  united 
by  cordelets  of  gold  to  the  foot  of  the  cup. 

The  patera  of  Rennes,  of  solid  gold,  roponssd 
•work,  representing  tho  struggle  between  Bac- 
chus and  Hercules.  This  piece  was  discovered, 
iu  1774,  by  masons,  dni-iog  the  demolition  of 
some  houses,  at  a depth  of  G ft.  below  the 
surface. 

An  agate  bust  of  Constantino,  the  eyes  directed 
upwards,  a cross  upon  the  breast,  and  the 
right  hand  holding  a crown  of  thorns.  This  work 
formerly  surmounted  tho  baton  of  the  chantre  of 
-the  choir  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  carried  by  him 
•on  great /etc  days. 


activity  and  vigour,  giving  employment  to  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  artisans  and  others,  and  they 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The 
water  has  for  some  weeks  been  admitted  into 
them,  as  well  as  into  the  spacious  half-tide  dock, 
which  has  been  constructed  simultaneously  alojjg 
with  them,  and  throngh  which  the  graving 
docks  are  approached  from  the  river.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hydraulic  tower  and  machinery 
for  working  the  docks,  which  are  now  neai’ly 
finished,  everything  is  ready  for  placing  these 
extensive  works  at  the  disposal  of  the  ship- 
building trade,  and  it  is  expected  that  their 
inauguration  will  take  place  in  a few  weeks. 

The  docks  about  to  bo  opened  are  only  a por- 
tion of  the  entire  number  to  bo  constructed,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Dock  Board  to  make 
two  more  graving-docks,  uniform  with  the  two 
already  completed,  and  also  to  extend  the  half- 
tide dock,  these  last-named  docks  being  to  the 
eastward  of  the  works  already  executed,  and 
running  parallel  with  them. 

The  contractor  for  the  excavations  at  the 
half-tide  dock,  as  well  as  the  graving-docks,  and 
the  other  portion  of  tho  works,  was  Mr.  Monk, 
of  Seacombe ; and  tho  whole  of  tho  engineering 
portion  of  the  works,  including  the  masonry  and 
buildings,  together  with  tho  aiTangements  of  the 


effect  of  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  that  of  an 
ordinaiy  nndorshot-wheel. 

The  present  machine  has  always  thirty-four 
float-boards  immersed  ; and  though  tho  velocity 
of  the  Seine  is  only  45  to  48  centimetres  (17-73  in. 
to  lS-9  in.)  per  second,  in  the  trials  made  in 
presence  of  our  correspondent,  the  useful  efl’eefc 
has  been  on  an  average  twelve  times  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  wheels.  As  to  the  applica- 
tions of  this  hydraulic  engine  they  are  innu- 
merable. Geared  into  a series  of  pumps,  eitlier  for 
the  supply  of  towns  or  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  a great  source  of 
economic  power  3 while  the  working  expenses  are 
reduced  to  tho  charge  of  simple  inspection,  no 
manipulation  being  required. 


THE  FARNESE  CONGIUS  : BARROWS. 

BEITISU  AUCIL-EOLOGICAt  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  28,  Mr.  Godwin, 
V.P.,  in  tho  chair,  Mr.  Greenshields  sent  for 
exhibition  some  articles  brought  by  him  in  1847 
from  Egypt,  and  also  some  from  Canada.  To 
four  pieces  of  stone  bi’oken  from  the  stair  of  the 
- - --  vocal  Memnon  at  Thebes,  were  added  two  other 

qua.y8,  and  everything  else  appertaining  to  the  ! pieces,  formerly  belonging  to  tho  late  Sir 
docks,  have  been  executed  by  the  Dock  Board  j Patrick  Walker.  Tho  stone  is  of  a pinkish 

themselves,under  the  immediate  superintendence  tinge,  varying  much  iu  depth  of  colour  in  the 
and  direction  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Lyster.  j pieces  produced,  and  is  a sandstone,  composed 
During  the  progress  of  the  works,  an  enormous  j of  very  pure  quartz  grains,  the  texture  some- 
quantity  of  earthwork  has  been  excavated,  what  coarse,  though  regular  and  compact,  but 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  cubic  ! with  so  littlo  cementitious  matter  present  as  to 
feet,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  has  been  , interfere  but  slightly  with  tho  transparency  of 
conveyed  along  the  dock  line  of  railway  to  the  : the  grains.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to 
loreshoro  of  tho  river  at  Bootle  and  Seaforth,  I iuquire  as  to  tho  possibility  of  such  a material 
where  the  Dock  Board  aro  constructing  a river  ' being  resonant  and  capable  of  producing  the 
wall  preparatory  to  further  dock  extension  in  sound  attributed  to  it  by  Pausanias,  like  the 
that  locality.  | snapping  of  a harp-string.  Strabo,  who  heard 

in  addition  to  the  completed  works,  it  is  the  ! it,  says  the  sound  was  like  that  of  a moderate 
intention  of  the  Board  to  extend  them  still  blow.  A sound  of  this  description  would  not  bo 
further  m an  easterly  direction,  to  the  boundary  I marvellous,  except  for  the  regularity  of  its  ocenr- 
of  Grafton-street,  with  tho  view  of  constructing  rence  at  sunrise  3 and  for  this  occurrence  no 
two  more  graving-docks,  uniform  with  those  ' conclnsivo  conjectures  have  yet  been  offered, 
about  to  be  opened  3 and,  also,  of  still  further  j The  Chairman  reprehended  a practice  of  pro- 
extending  the  half-tide  wet-dock,  in  the  same  | curing  relics  which  had  here  brought  together 
direction.  These  works  are  now  actually  in  no  less  than  six  fragments  to  the  detriment  of 
progress,  some  hundreds  of  workmen  being  em-  ! this  renowned  statue. 

ployed  in  the  necessary  excavations,  which  will  ] Mr.  John  Davidson  exhibited  a congius,  be- 
be  a formida-ble  undertaking,  m consequence  of  Heved  to  be  the  standard  congius  (a  measure  of 

about  three-iourths  of  a gallon),  made  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  placed  in  tho 
Capitol  at  Rome.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
original  standard  measure  was  in  the  Farnese 
Palace,  when,  in  1647,  Greaves,  the  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford,  published  bis  work  on  tho 


the  great  height  of  the  Grafton-street  boundary 
above  the  dock  and  quay  level.  These  addi- 
tional works  will  take  iu  and  absorb  Sefton- 
street.  When  these  additional  works  are  com- 
pleted, the  half-tide  dock  will  bo  700  ft.  iu 
length  by  420  ft.  in  width,  occupying  an  area  of 


THE  HERCULANEUM  DOCK  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  feel- 
ing the  injury  which  tho  trade  of  the  port  was 
eufforing  from  the  absence  of  adequate  graving- 
dock  accommodation,  decided,  some  few  yeai-s 
since,  upon  the  construction  of  an  extensive 
system  of  additional  graving-docks,  upon  the 
land  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Hercula- 
neum estate.  About  three  years  ago  the  plans 
for  these  works  were  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Lyster, 
the  engineer  to  the  Dock  Board,  and  shortly 
afterwards  their  construction  was  commenced. 
The  works  have  been  pro.'secuted  with  unabated 


nearly  seven  acres  5 whilst  the  entire  space  , Roman  foot  and  denarius.  Tho  engraving  of  it 
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covered  by  the  wet-dock,  the  graving-docks,  and 
the  quay  space  combined,  will  amount  to  168,000 
square  yards,  or  tbirty-fivo  acres  in  extent. 


NOVEL  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE. 


There  was  to  be  seen  a short  time  ago,  between 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  a now 
hydraulic  machine,  invented  by  M.  Roman, 
37,  Rue  de  Lille,  Paris,  for  utilising  the  force  of 
cun-ents  and  deriving  a motive  2iower  therefrom. 
It  consists  of  a large  raft  or  barge  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  open  washhouses  on  many 
continental  rivers.  This  is  fitted  with  a series 
of  transverse  rollers,  on  which  moves  an  endless 
chain  passing  under  the  boat,  and  fitted  with  a 
great  number  of  float-boards,  2 metres  asunder. 
A greater  surface  is  thus  brought  to  play  against 
the  current  than  in  an  undershot-wheel,  which 
yields,  even  in  the  best  condition,  barely  30  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretic  force  of  tho  water.  As  in 
all  ingenious  and  useful  inventions,  the  principle 
on  which  this  machine  acts  is  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  facility  of  application.  If  we  suppose 
a float  of  an  undershot-wheel  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a current  of  water  which  impels  it  with 
a given  force  5 if  to  this  float  we  add  a second 
parallel  to  the  first,  at  2 mfetrea’  distance,  behind 
it,  the  second  float  will  also  be  impinged  upon  by 
the  water.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  the  eflbrt  exerted  on  the  second 
float  is  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  that  brought  to 
play  upon  the  first.  A third  float-board  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  second,  the  re- 
sult being,  that  a aeries  of  parallel  floats  will 
obtain  from  the  force  of  the  stream  a motive 
power  only  limited  by  tho  velocity  of  the  water 
and  the  constractor’s  design.  Last  year,  a small 
trial-machine,  six  of  the  boards  being  constantly 
immersed, gave byProny’s dynamometer,  auseful 


in  that  book  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  must  bo, 
if  not  the  original,  a close  imitation  of  it  5 and  it 
is  known  that  such  an  imitation  was  in  existence 
more  than  200  years  ago.  The  one  now  pro- 
duced was  purchased,  about  the  year  1825,  in 
Paris,  by  tho  late  Mr.  John  Davidson,  the  well- 
known  African  traveller.  He  lost  his  life  twenty 
years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Tirabnetoo,  and 
left  but  little  record  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
of  which  ho  had  acquired  possession.  His 
opinion  respecting  this  is  unknown ; but  the 
value  and  high  importance  of  a correct  know- 
ledge concerning  it  was  nnaninionsly  felt.  The 
questions  raised  were, — If  original,  when  was  it 
transferred  from  tho  Farnese  at  Rome  ? Where 
is  now  the  half  congius  formerly  also  in  Rome  ? 
Where  is  now  the  imitation  made  iu  Germany  ? 
Is  tho  bronze  metal  of  the  congius  produced  of 
the  character  of  Roman  bronze?  The  further 
consideration  of  these  questions  was  adjourned 
to  the  meeting  of  the  14th  of  March,  when  the 
congius  will  bo  again  produced. 

An  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
M.A.,  recounted  his  examination  of  chambered 
barrows  in  Brittany  during  a recent  visit  to  that 
province.  His  inquiries  were  directed  to  ascer- 
tain what  characteristics  were  apparent  as  to 
the  chronological  order  of  their  construction. 
He  dwelt  at  the  outset  on  the  fact  that  all 
cromlechs  were  chambered  barrows,  and  that 
their  nakedness  was  clue  either  to  the  removal 
of  the  mound  which  once  buned  them,  or  to 
their  having  been  from  fortnitou.s  circumstances 
left  incomplete.  He  then  showed  the  original 
form  of  the  barrow  to  have  been  that  of  a round 
mound.  The  mound  was  often  enlarged  to  receive 
a second  or  a third  chamber  within  it:  sometimes 
the  augmentations  were  made  without  departing 
from  the  circular  form  of  the  mound  5 but,  in 
other  instances,  they  gave  to  it  an  oval  form,  bnfc 
so  that  the  axis  of  the  oval  was  always  east  to 
west.  Thus  tho  oval  form  was  a later  one  than. 
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tHe  roTind.  So,  also,  ■with  respect  to  the 
chambers  ■within  the  mounds — those  constructed 
with  large  masses  of  rock  for  the  covering  were 
found  in  the  original  mounds;  whilst  those  with 
roofs,  constructed  on  a principle  approaching 
that  of  the  arch,  were  found  in  the  additions  to 
the  barrows,  and  thus  indicated  a late  struc- 
ture. Mr.  Lnkis  insisted  on  the  identity  of  the 
naked  cromlech  and  the  buried  stone  chamber, 
and  pointed  to  the  ideas  which  had  associated 
the  cromlechs  with  Druidical  sacrificial  rites  as 
utterly  untenable  and  well-nigh  esploded. 


METEOPOLITAN  WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARIES. 

A PUBiic  meeting,  convened  by  the  recently 
formed  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Infirmaries  of  Workhouses,  was  held  on  Satur- 
day last,  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  The  objects  of 
the  Association  are  the  reform  of  the  sick  de- 
partments of  the  workhouses ; the  consolida- 
tion of  the  infirmaries  of  workhouses;  bringing 
about  a hospital  organisation  under  a central 
management,  and  the  support  of  these  in- 
firmaries by  a general  metropolitan  rate.  The 
scheme  contemplates  the  establishment  of  six 
hospitals  for  the  metropolis,  to  hold  in  each 
1,000  persons  ; that  the  guardians  of  each  dis- 
trict should  nominate  two  representatives,  who 
would  take  part  in  the  management  of  these 
hospitals;  and  that  there  should  be  a small 
number  of  paid  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Poor-law  Board,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
attend  the  Board  meetings  and  assist  in  its 
deliberations. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Lord 
Ebnry,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  H. 
Scott,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Len- 
nox, and  other  noblemen ; and  by  various  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  including  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  Mr.  L.  Oliphant,  and  various  others. 
After  a little  opposition,  but  not  more  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  guardians  and 
other  gentlemen  in  the  body  of  the  meeting, 
who  stoutly  denied  that  all  the  infirmaries  of 
the  metropolis  were  in  so  bad  a condition  as  the 
several  speakers  led  people  to  suppose  they 
were,  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  the 
present  management  of  the  sick  in  the  metropo- 
litan workhouse  infirmaries  is  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory ; that  the  buildings  are  indequate  and  un- 
healthy,the  medical  attendance  is  insnfficientjthe 
nursing  merely  nominal,  and  the  general  system 
of  administration  radically  defective  ; that  with 
a view  to  the  humane  and  efficient  treatment  of 
the  sick  paupers  it  is  desirable  to  consolidate  the 
said  infirmaries,  to  support  them  by  a general 
metropolitan  rate,  and  to  place  them  under 
uniform  management  in  connexion  ■^'ith  the 
Poor-law  Board ; that  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
these  resolutions  it  is  necessary  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a fitting 
measure  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a 
deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  president 
of  the  Poor-law  Board  to  ascertain  whether  he 
is  willing  to  bring  iu  a Bill  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  lastly,  that  iu  the  event  of  the  president  of 
the  Poor-lawBoard  declining  to  take  charge  of  the 
question,  the  committee  of  this  Association  be 
requested  to  take  independent  means  to  bring 
forward  an  appropriate  measure  in  Parliament 
during  the  present  session. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  address,  said, — Probably 
no  worse  specimens  of  medical  treatment  could 
be  met  with  than  that  ■which  was  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  infirmaries  of  metropolitan  workhouses. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  treatment  given 
to  the  able-bodied  and  infirm  classes,  he  thought 
the  gross  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  admitted  of 
no  controversy  or  denial.  The  number  of  poor 
receiving  relief  in  the  London  workhouses  had 
been  estimated  roughly  at  between  31,000  and 
32,000.  Of  this  number,  6,000  represented  per- 
sons  suffering  from  acnte  disetise,  and  amongst 
them  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  worst  cases 
which  go  under  the  head  of  chronic  disorders,  so 
that  the  classes  to  be  relieved  were  really  some- 
what larger  than  the  words  implied.  He  be- 
Heved  that  no  words  could  convey  a proper  idea 
of  the  frightful  character  of  the  sufferings  to 
which  these  6,000  poor  people  were  being  con- 
stantly subjected  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  moving  the  first 
resolution,  said,  — The  commission  which  had 
under  consideration  the  wants  of  the  soldier  had 


reported  that  the  proper  cubic  space  for  a soldier 
should  not  be  less  than  1,200  ft.  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a single  workhouse  in  the 
metropolis  which  allowed  so  much  space  to  its 
poor  inmates.  He  found  that  the  quantity  of 
space  allowed  in  the  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields 
Workhouse  was  428  cubic  feet ; in  Clerkenwell 
the  allowance  was  429  ft. ; in  Greenwich,  450  ft. ; 
and  something  less  everywhere  else.  He  could 
only  suppose  that  the  authorities  considered  a 
soldier  required  more  space  than  a sick  pauper. 
Bub  what  struck  him  as  most  remarkable  of  all 
was  that  the  amount  of  space  allowed  to  the 
pauper  by  the  Poor-law  Board  itself  was  only 
500  ft.,  whilst,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  considered 
that  the  soldier  required  1.200  ft.  He  thought 
this  in  itself  required  investigation. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  for  the 
organization  of  the  Society. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Woolwich. — A crowded  public  meeting  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  building  trade  at  Woolwich  and  its  locality 
has  been  held  in  that  town,  to  receive  a reply 
from  the  master  builders  to  a memorial  from 
the  men,  requesting  them  to  grant  a half-day 
holiday  on  Saturday,  and  to  adopt  resolutions 
thereon.  A reply  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee of  master  builders  declining  to  accede  to 
the  terras  of  the  memorial, — except  on  condition 
that  the  half-holiday  was  made  up  by  the  men 
working  overtime  during  the  week.  It  was  re- 
solved, “ That  this  meeting,  considering  the  con- 
tinued determination  of  the  employers  not  to 
grant  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  pledges  itself 
not  to  accept  any  terms  except  those  laid  dowm 
in  the  memorial  j”  and  “ That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  final  decision  of  the  workmen 
should  be  made  known  to  the  masters’  com- 
mittee  to-morrow ; and  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  committee  adhering  to  its  former  deter- 
mination,  the  men  will  forthwith  cease  working.” 

Birmingham. — On  the  28th  of  last  December, 
the  building  trades’  workmen  gave  notice  that 
they  required  some  alterations  in  the  rules. 
According  to  the  agreement  made  last  year,  it 
was  arranged  that  all  such  notices  should  be 
given  before  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year, 
and  that  a reply  should  bo  given  by  the  Ist  of 
March  following.  The  masters  have  sent  in 
their  reply.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
trade  rules,  they  require  the  matter  referred  to 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided ; and  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  for  the  proper  and  public 
appointment  of  delegates  and  arbitrator  or  chair- 
man, in  conjunction  with  the  operative  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  of  Birmingham. 

Yorh. — The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
York  and  its  vicinity  have  sent  in  a memorial  to 
their  employers  for  an  advance  of  two  shillings 
per  week,  and  a deduction  of  time  on  the 
Saturday,  to  commence  on  and  after  the  2nd  of 
April  next. 

Sclhy. — The  journeymen  joiners  of  Selby  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  ask  their 
employers  for  an  advance  of  wages  and  a re- 
duction of  their  hours  of  labour.  The  dearness 
of  provisions  is  the  reason  alleged  for  this  move- 
ment. 

Middlcsboroiigli.  — The  joiners  at  this  place 
have  held  a meeting,  and  have  unanimously 
come  to  a resolution  asking  the  masters  to  grant 
them  an  advance  of  23.  per  week  on  their  present 
wages  (28s.),  and  also  making  the  hour  of  start- 
ing on  Monday  morning  seven  instead  of  six,  as 
at  present ; — notice  to  expire  on  the  17th.  A 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  nine-hours  movement 
was  put  to  the  meeting,  but  was  not;  supported. 
The  bricklayers  and  labourers  also  contemplate 
asking  for  an  advance,  and  a meeting  with  this 

object  has  been  held. A meeting  was  to  have 

been  held  of  the  iron  shipbuilders  of  Middles- 
borough  and  Stockton,  now  out  on  strike,  but 
owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  Middles- 
borough  men,  and  the  setting  in  of  a snow-storm, 
the  meeting  did  not  take  place.  The  non-society 
men  have  threatened  to  return  to  work  at  the 
old  rates,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  sup- 
ported while  the  society  men  are. 

Hull. — The  majority  of  the  engineers  of  Hull, 
who  have  been  on  strike  have  resumed  their 
work.  At  a meeting  of  the  Hull  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  at  which 
delegates  from  the  parent  society  were  present, 
the  men  were  strongly  recommended  to  accept 
, the  terms  which  had  been  offered  by  the  largest 


engineering  firm  in  the  town,  Messrs.  C.  & W. 
Earle,  irop  shipbuilders,  Ac.  The  demand  of  the 
men  was  for  an  increase  of  38.  per  week,  hut 
Messrs.  Earle  offered  to  meet  them  by  giving  2s. 
This  the  men  refused  to  accept  for  upwards  of  a 
week,  but  at  their  last  meeting,  after  considerable 
disenssion,  they  resolved  to  resume  work  at  all 
the  shops  in  the  town  at  the  terms  offered  by 
Messrs.  Earle. 

Jarrow. — A meeting  of  the  men  in  the 
engineer  department  of  Messrs.  Palmer’s  works, 
Jarrow,  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a proposition  laid  before  them  by  their 
manager,  Mr.  F.  C.  Marshall,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  men  should  work  the  same  honre 
as  the  engineers  in  Newcastle,  viz.,  59  hours  per 
week — the  Jarrow  hours  being  at  present  59^ — 
and  also  that  the  quarter  day  worked  on  the 
Friday  night  should  be  abolished.  After  some 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
to  : — That  w©  pledge  ourselves  to  refrain  from 
enforcing  the  nine-hoars  movement  until  ifc 
shall  become  a general  demand  throughout 
the  country  on  condition  that  the  company 
concede  to  us  the  Saturday  half  - holiday 
entire ; — the  pay  to  take  place  on  the  Friday 
evening,  and  to  allow  the  seven  o’clock  morn- 
ings in  the  winter  months  to  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent.” It  is  generally  anticipated  that  the 
resolution  of  the  meeting  will  be  accepted  by 
the  company  as  a solution  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty. 

Edinburgh.  — A large  number  of  masons* 
labourers  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  to  the  number 
of  about  350,  have  struck  work  for  an  increase 
of  wages.  Their  present  wages  are  16s.  per 
week,  and  they  ask  2s.  more. 


In  the  Brompton  Connty  Court,  before  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot,  judge,  a decision  has  been  given 
which  is  considered  by  the  workmen  of  the 
building  trades  of  great  importance. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action,  John  West,  was  a 
foreman,  or  “leading”  bricklayer,  and  the  de- 
fendants were  Messrs.  Simms  & Martin,  master 
builders,  erecting  the  new  church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  South  Kensington. 

The  nominal  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  for 
II.  5s.  lOd.,  being  the  amount  of  four  days’ 
wages  at  21.  per  week  for  time,  during  which  he 
had  been  employed,  as  he  alleged,  within  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  but  for  which  time  the 
defendants  contended  he  had  no  right  to  claim, 
as  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  his  then  work- 
ing as  a bricklayer.  Substantially  the  plain- 
tifl'’8  attorney  contended  that  his  client  was 
employed  by  the  week  or  day;  and  the  defend- 
ants asserted  that  he  was  not  a foreman,  but 
only  a “leading”  bricklayer,  and  that  he  was. 
engaged  like  ordinary  bricklayers  by  the  boor, 
and  could  be  dismissed  at  any  time  on  any  day 
upon  an  hour’s  notice. 

The  judge  said  that  the  stress  of  evidence 
compelled  him  to  hold  that  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged  by  the  hour.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  could  never  permit  a man.  to  be  jnst 
set  to  work  and  arbitrarily  dismissed  at  any 
hour  during  a given  day,  but  he  should  adjudge 
that  even  hourly  contracts,  when  entered  upon, 
must  be  considered  as  running  during  the  entire 
day ; and  he  gave  the  plaintiff  a verdict  for  all 
that  ho  could, — namely,  7 s.  for  one  day,  upon- 
part  of  which  he  was  actually  employed  in  his 
ordinary  avocation,  with  the  costs  of  witnesses; 
or,  in  other  words,  all  the  costs  which  that  sum 
would  carry. 


REMARKS  ON  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ART: 

THE  GLASGO^VV  SCHOOL. 

At  a supper  and  presentation,  from  the  stu- 
dents, of  a silver  kettle  and  stand  to  Mr.  Charles. 
Heath  Wilson,  late  head  master  of  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art,  Mr.  Wilson  took  occasion  to  state 
that  he  had  been  anxious  to  express  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  for  the  time  interests  of  art 
and  design,  as  applied  to  manufacture,  that  th& 
provincial  schools  should  be  independent ; that 
no  system  of  central  control  could  be  beneficial 
to  art,  or  could  be  otherwise  than  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  action  of  Government  should  bo 
limited  to  the  formation  of  central  colleges  of 
art  and  central  museums.  To  the  existence  of 
such  museums  amongst  the  French  for  many 
years,  and  to  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
they  profit  by  their  contents  as  examples,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wilson,  I attribute  their  past  and 
present  superiority  in  many  works  of  art-industry 
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more  than  to  the  operation  of  schools  of  art : 
both  are  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  such  museums 
exert  a wider  beneficial  influence  than  schools  of 
art.  The  beautiful  productions  of  tho  silver- 
smiths, bi'onzists,  and  ebonists  of  France  are 
easily  traceable  to  certain  sources  of  inspiration 
in  the  collections  of  the  Louvre  and  Hotel  CInny. 
I tmst  that  the  real  value  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  to  manufacturers  and  designers 
will  be  better  understood  than  it  now  appeal's  to 
be.  Since  1858,  the  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington has  been  making  a series  of  experi- 
ments— now  adopting  one  system,  now  another; 
now  teaching  "practical  art,”  then  abandoning 
it ; now  overwhelming  the  masters  with  work 
extraneous  to  the  central  schools.  The  result  of 
these  and  of  other  fluctuations,  accompanied  by 
diminutions  of  allowances,  and  apparently  end- 
less changes  in  schemes  of  payment,  has  been 
very  general  discontent  in  the  provinces,  to 
which  the  Department  appears  to  pay  little  or 
no  attention  ; consequently  complaints  are  freely 
made  of  the  great  expenditure  at  South  Ken- 
sington. It  is  not  within  my  province  or  know- 
ledge to  pronounce  upon  the  expenditure  there. 
I have  said  how  entirely  I sympathise  in  the 
formation  of  the  museum,  and  how  useful  I con- 
sider it  likely  to  become ; and  I think  that  no 
mau  who  reflects  upon  the  subject  at  all  can  fail 
to  admit  that  we  must  have  a first-class  school 
of  art  somewhere,  as  an  example  and  guide  to 
others.  We  might  with  advantage  have  more 
than  one — that  is,  one  in  London,  one  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  in  Dublin.  With  all  its  short- 
comings, real  or  alleged,  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
vincial schools,  however,  and  its  obvious  failnre 
in  the  creation  of  good  schools  of  ornamental 
design,  in  which,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
inferior  to  tho  much-abused  old  schools  of 
design,  the  Department  has  rendered  the 
country  impoi'tant  services ; and  I would  urge 
in  this  great  manufacturing  community  that 
we  ought  to  sympathise  in  its  efibrts  for  the 
creation  even  of  one  great  model  school.  As 
I have  remarked,  however,  one  is  not  enough — 
we  ought  to  have  three,  one  in  each  capital — 
which,  besides  the  obvious  utility,  would  lead 
to  a more  eauitablo  division  of  the  grant.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  well 
for  tho  position  of  art  in  this  country  if  our 
Koyal  Academies  had  been  associated  more 
directly  with  tho  interests  and  education  of  all 
classes, — if  our  leading  artists  were  known  as 
professors  ready  and  willing  to  direct  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  a knowledge  of  art.  This 
is  not  a merely  theoretical  view  of  the  position 
of  artists.  All  great  artists  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  are  teachers,  as  the  old  masters 
were,  and  their  inflnence  is  felt  in  every  branch 
of  art ; many  of  them  also  design  for  decora- 
tion, and  even  manufacture;  and  so  these  dis- 
tinguished men  minister  to  public  requirements. 
There  is  hardly  a trace  of  this  inflnence  of  artists 
amongst  ns. 


RESTORATION  OF  SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  work  of  restoration  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  progressing. 
The  only  portion  in  the  tower  yet  completed  is 
the  system  of  iron  ties  in  tho  lantern  story. 
This  has  been  executed  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
James,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Sheilds.  It  has  recently  been  determined  to 
place  an  additional  tie  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lantern  story,  and  then  proceed  with  the  repair 
of  the  stonework  in  the  turrets.  The  ironwork 
in  the  nave  is  suspended  until  further  instruc- 
tions are  received  from  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Sheilds.  The  works  on  the  exterior  have  been 
in  progress  during  the  last  two  years,  and  are 
now  nearly  completed.  The  foundations  have 
been  strengthened  throughout  with  concrete; 
the  stonework  of  the  basement  moulding  re- 
paired or  renewed ; a channel,  covered  with 
Portland  cement,  has  been  formed  round  the 
building;  and  tho  whole  has  been  drained.  Of 
the  flying  buttresses,  which  were  all,  without 
exception,  in  a dangerous  state,  some  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  others  have  been  put 
into  repair.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  nume- 
rous pinnacles  and  finials.  The  parapet  copings, 
the  string  cornices,  and  muUions,  and  the  stone- 
work generally  round  the  whole  building,  have 
been  made  good.  The  shafts,  capitals,  and  bases 
of  the  windows  have  been  restored.  These  were 
originally  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Scott,  to  substitute 


for  it  Devonshire  marble.  Lastly,  the  lead 
covering  of  the  roof  has  been  for  some  time  past 
under  repair  and  renewal.  The  money  received 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  amounting  to  10,000Z.,  will  suffice 
to  meet  the  expenditure  on  all  tho  works  just 
enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of 
the  marble  work.  The  deficiency  under  this 
head,  amounting  to  about  1,600L,  has  been  de- 
frayed out  of  the  subscription  fund.  The  work 
to  be  next  proceeded  with  is  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front.  Mr.  Scott  proposes  to  divide  it 
into  three  vertical  sections,  the  first  of  which 
will  shortly  be  commenced.  Tho  sum  already 
received  from  subscriptions  and  parochial  col- 
lections is  9,7031. ; of  this  there  has  been  voted 
by  the  committee,  8,1001.,  thus  leaving  a balance 
of  1,6031. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH  ENLARGEMENT  AT 
STOCKWELL. 

A GENERAL  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Old 
Stockwell  for  the  purpose  of  considering  plans 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
church  accommodation  of  the  district.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Wallis,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  the 
district,  presided,  and  in  his  address  showed  the 
necessity  for  increased  accommodation  for  both 
poor  and  rich.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  this 
pressing  want  by  enlarging  the  present  chapel, 
and  converting  it  into  a church  for  the  district. 
To  carry  this  out,  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Coe,  who  proposes  to  lengthen  the  building 
about  15  ft.  at  the  western  end;  to  build  a 
tower  at  the  south-western  angle  ; to  reconstruct 
the  galleries,  and  re-arrange  the  sittings  in  the 
body.  By  these  means  accommodation  will  be 
afforded  for  nearly  one  thousand  persons,  about 
oue-third  being  reserved  for  the  poor.  Tise  cost 
of  reconstruction  will  be  about  2,5001.,  of  which 
sum  8001.  have  been  granted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  South  London  Chui'ch  Extension  Fund. 
A further  sum  of  4591.  Vs.  has  been  since 
subscribed,  and  other  contributions  have  been 
promised.  Resolutions  were  passed  approving 
of  the  design,  and  appointing  a committee  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  raising  further 
funds,  and  generally  for  cairying  the  plane  into 
execution.  We  trust  the  movement  will  meet 
with  the  success  it  merits. 


ART  WORKMEN’S  EXHIBITION  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

The  art-workmen’s  exhibition  to  which  we 
alluded  Las  been  opened  by  Lord  Houghton,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  of  such 
exhibitions,  as  tending  to  promote  popular  taste 
in  art  and  improvingpopularmannors.  The  germ 
of  the  Exhibition  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of 
a desire  of  the  Manchester  house  - decorators, 
painters,  and  grainers  to  display  their  ability 
and  remove  a prejudice  in  favour  of  "foreign 
talent.”  The  contributors  are,  for  the  most 
part,  tho  individual  artisans  who  have  executed 
the  work,  and  their  names  are  attached  ; but  in 
many  instances  the  article  exhibited  is  sent  by 
a firm  of  employers,  who  specify,  if  possible,  the 
names  of  the  workmen  engaged  upon  it.  The 
plasterers  contribute  some  original  designs  in 
their  method  of  ornamenting  interiors,  and  there 
are  also  some  specimens  of  gilding  and  cabinet- 
work, and  original  designs  for  wall-papers. 
Stone  and  wood  carvers  appear  in  great  force. 
The  collection  is  very  creditable. 


NEW  PALACE  YARD. 

In  reply  to  questions  asked  in  the  Commons 
by  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Tito,  Mr. 
Cowper  said,  — London  required  large  open 
spaces  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  and 
Palace-yard  and  one  of  those  spaces  for  the 
north  side  of  Bridge-street  had  been  sche- 
duled by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Company,  and  would  shortly  be  pulled  down. 
Bub  as  that  site  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Works,  he  had  stipulated  that 
the  new  buildings  to  be  there  erected  should 
bai’monise  with  those  on  the  other  side.  The 
proposal  DOW  was  to  put  an  ornamental  railing 
along  the  north  of  Palace-yard.  It  would  be  of 
a transparent  character,  and  would  not  intercept 
the  view.  The  lamps  at  inteiwals  would  na- 
turally contribute  to  the  decorations,  and  niches 


would  be  provided  in  which  statues  of  any  states- 
men might  thereafter  be  placed.  The  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  bo  placed  near  tho 
carriage  entrance  to  Palace-yard.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a porch  and  arcado  at  the  foot  of 
the  clock  tower,  so  as  to  give  more  dignity  and 
massiveness  to  its  base.  That  would  answer  for 
an  approach  to  the  contemplated  subway  be- 
tween the  clock  tower  and  the  opposite  side  of 
Bridge-street,  and  that  street  being  higher  than 
Palace-yard,  the  subway  would  not  be  required 
to  be  below  that  level.  The  subway  would 
enable  persons  to  get  from  that  house  and  West- 
minster-hall  to  the  Underground  Railway  sta- 
tion. As  to  tho  stone,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  face  of  the  clock  tower  should  be  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  to  which  it  would  have  to  be 
united,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  patch- 
work.  Very  great  care  had  been  taken  in  select- 
ing the  quality  of  stone  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary. The  other  portions  of  the  works  would 
bo  of  Portland  stone.  A series  of  experiments, 
of  various  applications,  wore  being  made  on  the 
stone  used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  opposite 
to  Henry  YII.’s  Chapel,  to  prevent  its  decay, 
and  a report  would  shortly  be  made  of  the 
result.  Mr.  Cowper  also  said  he  proposed  to  ask 
for  a vote  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
construct  an  arcado,  which  would  bo  a covered 
way  from  the  members’  private  entrance  to  the 
clock  tower  and  tho  subway. 


C03IPETITIONS. 

Frudhoe  Cojivalesccnt  Home. — The  design  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  for 
the  proposed  new  Sea-sido  Hospital  intended  to 
be  bnilt  at  Whitley,  Northumberland,  in  memoiy 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  There 
were  in  all  four  sets ; tho  other  competitors 
being  Messrs.  J.  Johnstone  and  A.  M.  Dnnn,  of 
Newcastle;  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Haswell,  of  North 
Shields. 


BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

W E hear  that  only  one  design  was  received  by 
the  committee  for  this  proposed  building,  sent  in 
by  Messrs.  Pope  & Bindon,  all  the  other  archi- 
tects  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  remaining 
firm  to  the  determination  expressed  in  their 
memorial  lately  published  in  these  pages.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  one  design  has  been 
returned  unopened  to  its  authors  ; and,  we  be- 
lieve, a new  competition,  founded  upon  the 
printed  suggestions  of  the  Alliance,  will  be  ere 
long  decided  upon.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  council  are  earnestly  anxious  to  obtain 
a proposition  that  would  worthily  settle  the 
question. 


TYNEMOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

The  village  of  Tynemouth  is  situated  on  the 
southernmost  point  of  tho  coast  of  Northumber- 
land. It  is  a pleasant  and  interesting  watering- 
place,  much  frequented  by  visitors  in  search  of 
health  and  recreation  from  Newcastle-npon- 
Tync,  and  from  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  resident  population  numbers 
about  3,000 ; but,  duriug  the  summer  months, 
this  number  is  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
Sunday  visitors  frequently  number  from  10,000 
to  12,000  people. 

The  only  accommodation  for  religious  worship 
is  for  about  750  persons.  To  increase  this  ac- 
commodation, a site  has  been  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a new  Congregational  church 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  A design  for  the 
church  has  been  approved  by  tho  committee : 
on  tho  ground  floor  it  will  accommodate  500 
persons. 

The  building,  which  is  illustrated  in  these 
pages,  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style.  It  wiU 
bo  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  will  have  a tower 
and  spire  about  150  feet  high. 

The  church  will  be  divided  into  nave,  aisle, 
and  transepts  ; and  it  will  also  have  a clerestory. 
The  nave  will  be  separated  from  the  aisle  by  red 
granite  columns,  which  will  also  support  two 
clerestory  arches. 

The  building  is  proposed  to  be  proceeded  with 
this  spring,  but  the  contracts  have  not  yet  been 
let.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,d00J.  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  the 
architect. 

a 
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THE  CITY  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 
MARKETS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18G4,  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  London  advertised  for 
designs  for  new  meat  and  poultry  markets,  to  be 
erected  in  Smithfield;  and  on  the  Ist  of  December 
of  that  year  designs  were  sent  in  by  several 
competitors,  and  were  fully  reviewed  in  onr 
pages.  Those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Knightley 
& Mew  (one  of  which  we  have  engraved)  was 
selected  for  the  chief  premium  of  3001.  There 
was  a condition  that  the  Corporation  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  employing,  if  they  thought  fit, 
their  own  architect  to  carry  out  the  work, — a 
stipulation  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

The  site  pi’esented  some  difficulties,  the  space 
beneath  being  excavated  for  underground  rail- 
ways, which  come  in  at  various  angles.  Open- 
ings were  to  be  arranged  in  the  floors  of  the 
markets,  to  enable  the  meat,  &c.,  to  be  lifted 
from  the  railways  to  the  markets’  floors  level ; 
the  position  of  these  lift  spaces  interfered  much  i 


with  the  groups  of  shops.  Difficulties  also  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  some 
desiring  long  shops,  others  comer  shops  5 a close 
market  was  the  wish  of  many,  and  an  open 
market  the  desire  of  the  public.  To  meet  these 
irreconcileable  views,  Messrs.  Knightley  & Mew 
prepared  two  designs ; one  having  the  shops 
arranged  in  groups  of  four  around  the  outlines 
of  the  site,  with  spaces  between,  each  group 
thus  forming  corner  shops  ;.aud  the  other  having 
shops  an-anged  in  long  lines;  thus  deep  shops 
were  obtained. 

The  site  is  G25  ft.  long  by  240  ft.  broad,  and 
upon  it  200  shops  of  various  sizes  were  required. 
Each  shop  has  on  the  ground-floor  a small  office, 
and  a staircase  leading  to  an  ujrper  office,  with 
lavatory,  Ac.  This  upper  compartment  takes 
up  one-half  only  of  the  area,  consequently  one- 
half  of  each  shop  has  a height  of  28  ft.  The 
roofs  are  either  flat  or  simple  y roofs;  the 
avenues  betiveen  the  shops  have  iron  roofs 
covered  with  slates,  glass  louvres  to  the  sides, 
and  spring-blinds  to  run  horizontally  to  keep 
out  the  heat. 


The  outer  walls,  it  was  proposed,  should  be 
built  of  Portland  stone,  the  penthouse  roofs  to  be 
covered  with  lead  and  supported  on  iron  brackets, 
the  timbers  arranged  in  deeply  moulded  panels. 
Penthouse  roofs  were  suggested  in  preference  to 
a colonnade,  which  would  obstruct  the  public 
way.  The  large  archway  shown  in  the  long 
side  of  the  design,  relieved  with  sculpture,  spans 
the  public  roadway  that  crosses  the  market 
site.  The  central  tower,  in  its  lower  stage,  con- 
tains  a refreshment-room;  above,  a clock;  and 
again,  above  that,  a bell.  The  architects  guaran- 
teed the  carrving  out  of  their  design  for 
100,0001. 

The  Corporation  were  a long  time  deciding 
upon  plans,  having  taken  years  to  determine 
the  question  of  markets  or  no  markets.  The 
delay  has  given  dissatisfaction;  public  meetings 
having  been  called,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
invoked  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands. 

_ A design  by  the  City  architect  has  been  made 
since  the  selection  of  the  one  we  have  engraved, 
and  is  now  before  the  Common  Council. 


REWARDED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CITY  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  MARKETS,  LONDON. Bv  Mes.9es,  Kn-ightlev  & Mew,  Aeohitects. 
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THE  EPELUVIUM 
INTEBOEPTOE. 

The  diagram  cut  explains  a 
recently  patented  trap,  manu- 
factured by  Ueaers.  Cottam  & 
Co.,  of  Winsley-street,  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  foul  air  from 
the  drain  into  the  house.  The 
water-joint  of  the  trap  in  ge- 
neral use  is,  from  a variety  of 
causes,  constantly  forced  by  the 
external  foul  air,  which  then 
enters  the  house.  The  cut  re- 
presents a section  of  the  inter- 
ceptor trap,  with  the  ordinary 
inlet  and  outlet  drain-pipes  (a) 
attached.  It  is  fixed  close  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
The  arrows  show  the  course  of 
the  foul  air  returning  from  the 
sewer,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  trapped,  and  caused  to 
ascend  a perpendicular  pipe  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  from 
which  it  is  to  escape  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  be  innocuous. 
The  box  on  the  top  of  the  trap 
is  intended  to  be  filled  with 
charcoal,  for  disinfecting  the 
escaping  gases. 


L O rj  G I T U D 1 N A L S E C T i 0 i\ 


i 


!’  THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  THE 
; NATIONAL  GALLERY  COMPETITIONS. 

It  seems  to  me  so  natural  that  an  architect 
I should  take  interest  in  these  important  build- 
I ings,  that  I trust  no  apology  is  requisite  for  the 
1 few  suggestions  and  remarks  it  is  my  desire  to 
I submit  on  the  subject. 

i The  theory  of  competition  being  so  suggestive 
; of  fine  sentiment,  fine  talking,  and  fine  writing, 

' it  is  not  astonishing  that  it  commands  the 
I snfi’rages  of  a large  portion  of  the  public,  and 
1 that  the  trustees  who  are  responsible  for  these 
I great  works  should  have  recourse  in  the  present 
I instance  to  competition. 

It  is  true  that  the  buildings  of  which  we  are 
j , justly  proud  are  not  the  offspring  of  competitive 
1 designs,  and  that  the  buildings  which  have  re- 
\ suited  from  competition  are,  as  a rule,  those 
I which  meet  with  much  condemnation.  Still,  I 
I am  not  so  obtuse  as  to  think  that  in  this  en- 
i lightened  age  prosaic  fact  will  prevail  against 
I fantastic  theory.  Granting,  then,  that  compe- 
i tition  is  a necessity  of  the  occasion,  there  does 
( not  appear  to  me  any  particular  reason,  or  use, 

I in  finding  fault  with  the  selection  of  the  compe- 
j titors.  “ Kissing  goes  by  favour.”  No  doubt 
I some  names  are  unduly  conspicuous  by  their 
I doable  presence,  others  by  their  absence : but 
I as  to  these  last,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of 
! them  “have  had  enough  of  it;”  and  as  to 
I ■ others,  it  is  well  known  they  entertain  a “ holy 
I horror  ” of  the  proceeding.  Looking  at  the  roll 
1 of  the  committee  of  selection  and  at  the  list  of 
I the  competitors,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  allot 
I to  each  of  the  latter  their  respective  godfathers 
i and  godmothers.  Let  us  hope  they  will,  one 
I and  all,  do  honour  to  their  sponsors. 

Assuming  that  there  are  to  he  two  contests, 

I and  that  all  parties  implicated  desire  that  the 
“ starters  ” should  have  “ a fair  field  and  no 
favour,”  let  us  consider  how  this  may  he  best 
accomplished.  Here  is  the  “correct  list”  of 
the  running  horses.* 

For  the  New  Courts  of  Law  : — E.  Barry, 
Hardwick,  Scott,  Street,  Waterhouse,  T.  H. 
Wyatt. 

For  the  National  Gallery  ; — Brodrick,  Banks  & 
BaiTy,  Pennethorne,  Scott,  Street,  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

A glance  at  these  lists  makes  it  manifest  to 
me  that  it  is  not  to  be  merely  a struggle  of  men, 
but  also  a struggle  of  style  ; and  it  is  this  con- 
clusion which,  to  my  mind,  makes  the  contest  as 
proposed  necessarily  unfair  to  the  disciples  of 
one  school  or  the  other. 

Supposing  the  committee  of  selection  to  be 
constituted  equally  of  the  advocates  of  the  Me- 
dieval and  the  Italian  styles,  it  leaves  the 
choice  to  a “toss  np;”  but  if,  as  I conceive, 
there  is  a clear  majority  for  one  style  or  the 
I other,  the  competitors  representing  the  minority 
have  not  a shadow  of  a chance.  Why  not  let 


* We  have  already  mentioned  how  these  lists  are  litely 
to  he  modified.— Ed. 


the  style  be  predetermined  whereby  the  com- 
petitors may  know  the  course  they  have  to  run 
over,  and  the  goal  they  have  to  win  ? It  may  be 
the  committee  are  indisposed  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  dictation  as  to  style  ; but  as  they  will 
assuredly  give  effect  to  their  convictions  here- 
after, they  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  shrink 
now  from  the  performance  of  this  act  of  justice 
towards  the  competitors.  If  this  coarse  were 
taken,  it  is  just  possible  we  might  have  an 
honest  and  spirited  competition  with  a satis- 
factory result : under  the  present  arrangement 
I look  on  that  as  hopeless. 

For  instance,  were  it  resolved  that  the  New 
Courts  of  Law  should  be  built  in  the  Gothic 
stylo,  and  that  the  additions  to  the  National 
Gallery  should  be  made  in  the  Classical  or 
Italian  style,  the  competitors  might  then  be 
respectively  assigned  according  to  their  public 
performances  or  their  aesthetic  proclivities  to  the 
work  for  which  they  are  the  better  fitted,  and 
would  labour  with  something  like  confidence 
that  their  design  would  have  a chance  of  being 
selected ; whereas,  if  the  style  is  not  predeter- 
mined, they  must  be  oppressed  throughout  their 
labour  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may  bo 
going  on  a “tack”  that  cannot  by  possibility 
take  them  into  the  haven  of  success. 

Do  mo  the  favour  to  ventilate  in  your  journal 
this  suggestion,  which  springs  from  my  sym- 
pathy aud  consideration  for  the  competitors,  and 
my  desire  to  avoid  for  the  practice  of  compe- 
tition another  miscarriage  and  scandal. 

C.  F. 


“HOW  SHALL  THE  BED  BE  PLACED?” 

In  your  notice,  on  the  10th  ultimo,  of  the 
death  at  Magdeburg  of  Dr.  Julius  Yon  dem 
Fischweiler,  at  the  great  age  of  109,  which  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  of  constantly  sleeping  with 
bis  head  to  the  north,  you  therein  stated  that 
“ it  may  not  be  useless  to  inquire  what  the 
observations  of  others  on  this  point  have  been.” 

In  a work  by  Baron  von  Reichenbacb,  [the  dis- 
coverer of  the  supposed  odylic  or  “od”  force,  aud 
considered  by  many  to  be  rather  imaginative  in 
his  discoveries — Ed.]  entitled  “ Researches  on 
Magnetism”  (of  which  there  are,  I believe, 
two  translations,  one  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Ashburncr),  there  are  some  in- 
teresting remarks  based  upon  practical  expe- 
rience as  to  the  position  of  the  bed.  He 
writes : — “ If  a magnet  or  a ciystal  produces 
so  decided  an  effect  on  sensitive  persons,  it  is 
certain  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  which 
gives  the  needle  its  direction,  cannot  be  without 
influence  on  the  animal  nerve.”  Then  follows  a 
description  of  a number  of  trials  made  upon 
diS'erent  persons,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  to 
relate  the  whole  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space;  therefore  1 will 
merely  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  bed,  which 


is, — “ That  any  position  except  north  to  south  is 
disagreeable,  but  that  from  east  to  west  almost 
intolerable,  at  least  in  our  hemisphere.  Probably 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  otherwise.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  can  obviously  be  found 
only  in  that  great  magnet  which  is  formed  by 
the  earth  with  its  atmosphere, — i.c.,  terrestri^ 
magnetism.  The  terrestrial  magnetism  exerts 
on  certain  persons,  both  healthy  and  otherwise, 
who  are  sensitive,  a peculiar  influence  powerful 
enough  to  disturb  their  rest ; aud,  in  the  case  of 
diseased  persons,  disturbing  the  circulation,  the 
nervous  functions,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mental  powers.” 

There  is,  no  doubt  “ sometJiinff  in  all  this,”  as 
is  often  remarked ; and,  when  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  this 
something  which  afl’ects  our  rest  and  health  will 
be  explained.  So  far  as  my  own  observations 
have  gone,  I know  that  my  sleep  is  always  more 
sound  and  refreshing  when  my  head  is  placed  to 
the  north.  There  are  pereons  whom  I know,  the 
head  of  whose  beds  is  to  the  north,  and  who,  in 
order  to  wake  early,  will  reverse  their  usual 
position  in  the  bed,  bub  without  knowing  the 
reason  why,  beyond  “ that  they  could  always  wake 
earlier,”  the  rest  (sleep)  beiug  more  broken. 

I have  it  related  to  me  that,  at  a military  hos- 
pital in  Rnssia,  there  were  some  sick  patients  of 
highly  sensitive  natures,  and  who  were  rapidly 
recovering.  When  necessity  compelled  them  to 
be  removed  to  another  wing  of  the  building  they 
did  nob  get  on  so  well;  in  fact,  prostration 
seemed  to  be  setting  in;  and  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  get  them  back  to  their  former  wards 
, as  quickly  as  possible,  where  the  heads  of  the 
beds  were  to  the  north. 

I have  heard  of  horses  going  blind  through 
changing  their  position  from  north  to  south  to 
that  of  west  to  east. 

Certainly  longevity  can  be  attained  by  this 
means  j but  it  must  be  combined  with  healthful 
living,  proper  rest,  and  exercise  of  both  mind 
and  body.  The  subject  is  worth  the  serious 
attention  of  the  architectural  and  medical  pro- 
fessions. Ahthur  Loader. 


FOLIATION  OF  CIRCLES. 

In  observing,  on  p.  152,  that  I knew  of  but 
one  Gothic  septfoil  in  England  or  France,  I over- 
looked the  little  apertures  that  form  a chief 
featui’e  in  the  most  beautiful  type  of  spire,  that 
characteristic  of  the  Calvados.  They  are  foil- 
circles,  with  one  foliation  less  in  each  than  in 
that  below  it,  till  one  is  reduced  to  a trefoil, 
above  which  comes  usually  a smaller  trefoil,  and 
then  (in  the  best  examples)  a simple  circle.  In 
the  largest  spire  of  the  class,  St.  Peter’s,  Caen, 
aud  possibly  in  Seez  cathedral  and  some  others, 
the  series  begins  with  a septfoil ; but  these 
openings  were  too  small,  plain,  and  far  from  the 
eye  to  need  very  accurate  work.  That  at  Win- 
chester is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  There  is  also 
a fourteen-foiled  panel  in  the  Abbaye  atix 
Hommea  (St.  Stephen’s,  Caen)  which  is  engraved 
in  Pugin’s  Normandy.  It  is  demonstrably  im- 
possible that  any  geometrical  operations  with 
ch’cles  and  straight  lines  can  ever  produce  a true 
septisection,  which  Rdber  yet  supposed  he  had 
efi'ected,  and  it  gave  Sir  W.  Hamilton  con- 
siderable trouble  to  prove  by  calculation  on 
vjlilch  side  his  arc  erred,  namely  by  being  less 
than  a true  seventh,  only  0'072,  a fourteenth  of 
a second  ! This  process,  however,  is  too  complex, 
and  depends  on  intersections  too  acute  to  be  of 
use.  Now,  the  pyramid-builders’  triangle  of  20, 
25,  and  32,  has  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
last  sides  51°  22'  30",  only  3'  13"  less  than  a 
seventh  of  a circle,  aud  affords  a very  easy 
practical  septisection,  which  I can  show  how  to 
make  even  truer  than  Rober’s,  with  fewer  opera- 
tions. E.  L.  G. 


ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  strange  that  one  who  lived  a century  and 
a half  ago  should  have  had  more  advanced  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  economy  of  fuel  and  of  warmth 
than  most  of  the  educated  among  ns  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  I refer  to  Cardinal  Polignac  and  hia 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  grates,  It 
is  well  known  that  in  an  ordinary  fire-grate  more 
than  half  the  heat  passes  up  the  chimney  and  is 
wasted,  while  a large  amount  of  heat  at  the  back 
aud  sides  of  the  grate,  which  might  be  utilised, 
is  also  lost.  Now  by  forming  the  back  and  sides 
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of  tlie  grate  into  an  air  chamber  (of  course  keep- 
ing the  smoke  separate  from  it),  and  by  having 
openings  in  the  front  of  the  stove  for  the  exit  of 
the  heated  air,  it  is  evident  that  we  thus  utilise 
a large  amount  of  otherwise  wasted  heat.  But 
this  is  not  all ; for  if  an  opening  be  made  through 
the  outer  wall,  or  a flue  be  in  any  way  formed 
from  the  external  air  to  this  chamber  behind  the 
grate,  we  then  have  an  influx  into  the  room  of 
pure  luarm  air  (not  cold,  as  in  ilr.  Dymond’s 
plan),  and  so  great  yet  imperceptible  a change 
of  air  is  thus  continually  taking  place  that  the 
air  in  the  apartment  is  being  constantly  re- 
newed, and  yet  not  the  slightest  draught  is 
oxperienced  from  the  incoming  current,  which, 
from  its  lightness,  rises  as  it  enters,  and, 
gradually  cooling  and  descending,  passes  away 
up  the  smoke  flue.  Further,  if  previously  thei'e 
had  been  violent  di-aughts  from  doors  and 
windows,  now  there  are  none,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  so  even  that  the  thermometers  placed 
near  the  different  walls  at  the  same  level  will 
not  show  a variation  of  two  degrees. 

For  small  rooms  with  many  occupants,  and 
for  snmmer  ventilation,  it  may  bo  well  to  have 
an  air-flue  from  the  ceiling  running  np  to  the 
roof,  along  with  the  smoke-flue,  though  this  is 
seldom  needed.  Benjaiiix  Bootheoyd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  ST.  GILES’S  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — Many  of  us  have  reason  to  complain  of 
inattention  in  respect  of  our  applications  to  this 
Board  concerning  the  projected  Mid-London 
Railway,  whereby  we  have  been  prevented  from 
opposing.* 

Another  instance  of  the  high-handedness 
with  which  the  Board  carry  out  their  views  is 
now  in  course  of  dispute  j it  is  this  : — The  Board 
have  ordered  a new  sewer  to  be  laid  down  in 
Lascelles-place,  Broad-street,  and  have  given 
orders  that  all  the  drainage  of  the  houses  there 
shall  be  taken  up,  and  altered  from  6-in.  to  9-in. 
pipes,  and  have  actually  commenced  the  altera- 
tions in  some  of  the  houses,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  poor,  but 
respectable  people,  and  which  work  causes  a 
great  nuisance  and  unnecessary  expense,  and 
makes  the  houses  scarcely  habitable  while  the 
work  is  going  forward. 

This  work  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  houses 
were  all  drained  into  the  sewer,  only  two  years 
ago,  with  6-in.  pipes,  having  a fall  of  11  ft.,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  water  for  completely  flushing 
pipes  of  that  bore  j whereas,  if  9-in.  pipes  are 
used,  no  more  water  can  be  had  to  flush  them 
than  the  6-in.  pipes,  thus  leaving  the  9-in.  pipes 
liable  to  retain  a quantity  of  soil  in  them,  the 
force  of  water  not  being  sufficient  to  properly 
cleanse  them. 

I contend  that  the  Board  are  exceeding  their 
^jowers,  in  ordering  the  disturbance  of  the 
internal  drainage  where  it  has  been  so  recently 
and  efficiently  carried  ont,  and  have  recom- 
mended a friend  of  mine,  a leaseholder  of  two 
houses  in  the  place,  to  contest  the  matter  with 
the  Board,  on  the  ground  of  using  excessive 
powers;  but,  at  the  same  time  to  consent  to 
form  a junction  from  the  areas  into  the  sewer 
with  9-in.  pipes,  which  is  quite  in  accordance 
"With  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  from  which 
point  I contend  that  theii’  power  only  begins, 
the  works  of  internal  drainage  having  been  done 
so  recently,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Works.  A.  M. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  THE  COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 

A FiTRTSEE  report  has  been  made  to  the  Poor- 
law  Board  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  on  the  works  under- 
taken under  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing 
Districts)  Acts,  1863-4. 

During  the  last  nine  months  of  1865,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  the  progress  of  works  in 
course  of  execution  under  these  Acts  has  been 
somewhat  retarded,  owing  to  a scarcity  of  skilled 
labour,  the  resumption  of  work  in  cotton- 
mills,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sufficient 
supply  of  stone,  bricks,  paving  sets,  and  other 
materials.  In  every  instance  some  form  of  neces- 
sary and  useful  work  has  been  devised  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  not  by  a Government  engi- 
neer. The  result  is,  general  satisfaction. 


* The  bill  has  since  been  thrown  out. — EJ. 


The  amount  of  money  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  these  Acts  was  1,500,0001.  (Act  1863)  and 
350,000?.  (Act  1864)  ; total  1,850,000?.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  borrowing  powers  conferred 
by  these  Acts  (Ist  January,  1865),  the  sum  of 
1,846,082?.  had  been  appropriated  by  the  local 
authorities  in  155  separate  loans.  Ont  of  this 
sum  of  1,846,082?.  appropriated,  a sum  of 
1,251,449?.  had  been  advanced  up  to  the  30th 
December  last,  in  331  iustalments,  each  of  which 
instalments  has  been  authorised  by  special  order. 
The  residue  to  be  advanced,  as  tho  works  pro- 
gress, if  the  whole  of  the  sums  are  taken  np,  is 
591,633?. 

Main  sewerage  and  drainage  works  as  at  first 
devised  are  nearly  completed.  Up  to  the  date  of 
this  report  (January  12),  515,833  lineal  yards,  or 
293  miles,  have  been  satisfactorily  laid,  and  are 
in  working  order.  The  local  authorities  are  now 
engaged  completing  house-drainage.  Tho  total 
area  of  paving  and  other  surface  works  of  street 
aud  highway  improvements  completed  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year  measures  1,913,685  super- 
ficial yards,  or  about  395  acres,  the  total  length 
of  these  streets  and  highways  being  286,326 
lineal  yards,  or  about  162  miles.  Of  water- 
works, several  are  already  completed.  Of  public 
parks,  that  at  Oldham,  the  Alexandra  Park,  was 
opened  during  the  past  year,  and  affords  much 
gratification  and  sanitary  benefit  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  borough.  The  public  park  at 
Bolton  will  probably  be  opened  during  the  present 
year.  Of  the  public  cemeteries,  that  at  Maccles- 
field is  now  ready  for  consecration,  and  those  in 
Manchester  and  in  Dukinfield  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing towards  completion. 

The  following  particulars  are  takpn  from  a 
tabular  analysis  of  the  expenditure  in  the  more 
important  towns  and  districts  : — 


Namo  of  Place. 

Materials. 

Labour. 

£ s.  d. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  

29,002  2 4 

Aehtou  and  Staleybridge  \ 
■Waterworks I 

3,793  1 5 

15,237  6 2 

Blaekbom  .. 

46,643  7 8 

Bolton  

22,049  5 2 

GloRHon 

3,010  17  1 

Macclesfield 

6,664  8 2 

Over  Darwen  . . 

7,416  10  0 

Preston . 

2,14-J  10  9 

Slalevbridce  

•1,970  5 7 

Wigan  . . 

18,092  4 4 

23'79-l  4 6 

216,168  18  1 

226,894  3 6^ 

Land,  compensation,  and  incidentals  make  up 
the  total  of  545,304?.  12s.  Old. 

The  public  works  in  Lancashire  are  being 
gradually  and  rapidly  brought  to  a close.  They 
have  aff'orded  nseful  work  to  several  thousands 
of  earnest,  sober,  striving  men.  Many  of  these 
men  have  learned  new  occupations,  and,  whilst 
doing  so,  by  labouring  in  the  open  air  have 
found  that  they  rapidly  improved  in  health  and 
gained  bodily  strength. 


CHURCH  BELLS  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

To  set  right  some  mis-statements  that  have 

appeared  Mr.  Walesby  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

The  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  Portsmouth,  forming  a peal  of  eight, 
which  had  long  been  silent,  have  at  length  been 
re-hung  by  Messrs.  Hears  & Stainbank,  of  White- 
chapel, and  again  given  out  their  peculiar  melody. 
The  weight  of  the  tenor  is  abont  22  cwt.,  and  its 
note  is  E somewhat  fiat.  The  following  are  the 
inscriptions  on  the  several  bells  : — 

1.  Prosperity  to  all  our  benefactors.  A.R.,  1703. 

2.  Peace  and  good  neighbourhood.  A.R.,  1703 

3.  God  save  Queen  Anne.  A.E.,  1703. 

4.  John  Prior,  William  Snook.  Churchwardens,  1737. 

. , ...  Jofbua  Kipling,  Fecit. 

6.  Abraham  Eudhall,  of  Gloncester,  cast  us,  1703. 

6.  God  save  our  Queen,  Prince,  and  Fleet. 

_ , Anno  Domini,  1703. 

7.  Thomas  Mears,  ofLondon,  Fecit,  1794. 

M ro.  Botler  and  John  Parker,  Churchwardens. 

8.  Messieurs  James  Yeatman,  Nicholas  Horwood, 

Churchwardens. 

W.  Bartlett,  R,  Phelps,  Fecit,  1730. 
We  good  people  all 
To  prayers  do  call ; 

We  honour  to  King 
And  brides  joy  do  bring; 

Good  tidings  we  tell 
And  ring  the  dead's  knell. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  bells,  the 
subjoined  brief  particulars,  which  I have  gleaned 
from  various  sources,  may  be  somewhat  interest- 
ing : According  to  an  “ inventory  of  the  church, 
taken  A.D.  1636,”  there  were  then  “ Poor  bells  ' 


in  the  tower,”  and  “ Ono  saint’s  bell  on  the  top 
of  the  church.”  It  appears,  however,  that  “in 
1702  the  old  tower  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
present  one  erected.”  During  tho  same  year, 
“ at  a vestry  of  the  inhabitants,  they  came  to  a 
resolution  of  raising  a cupola  on  the  tower  of  the 
church,  which  was  accordingly  done.”  It  is  in  a 
later  account  stated  that  “ over  tho  cupola  is  a 
lanthom  with  a boll  in  it,  formerly  employed  to 
give  notice  how  many  ships  appeared  in  the  offing, 
for  which  purpose  a watchman  was  kept  there.” 
I may  add  that  the  boll  is  still  retained  in  the 
lanthorn,  or  turret,  but  it  is  now  only  employed 
in  case  of  fire. 

Now,  about  the  year  1702,  when  the  present 
tower  was  erected,  five  ancient  bells  were 
presented  to  the  parish  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who,  at  the  request  of  Sir  George 
Rook,  M.P.,  had  them  removed  from  the  Roman 
Pharos,  or  watch-tower,  within  the  fortifications 
of  Dover  Castle.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  four 
bells  described  in  the  above-mentioned  inventory, 
dated  1636,  were  still  retained,  there  must  havo 
been  nine  bells  belonging  to  tho  church  in 
question  about  the  year  1702,  besides  the  fire- 
bell.  And  I believe  that  in  1703,  Abraham 
Rudhall,  the  famous  founder  of  Gloucester — a 
predecessor  of  Messrs.  Hears — re-cast  those  nine 
bells  into  a complete  peal  of  eight ; of  which  tho 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  still  hang  in 
the  tower ; and  were  cei-tainly  made  by  him. 
The  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth — called  the  tenor 
— were,  in  my  opinion,  subsequently  cracked, 
and  then  re-cast  by  different  founders,  as  in- 
dicated by  tho  respective  inscriptions. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  House,  iu  Conduit-street,  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
R.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Hair  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  it  had  been  practicable 
to  increase  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  to 
applicants,  and  yet  to  add  in  some  degree  to 
the  sum  funded.  Tho  number  of  subscribers 
had  increased  by  twelve,  and  four  had  been  lost 
by  death.  The  number  of  recipient  cases  daring 
the  year  had  been  twelve.  The  auditors’  report 
showed  that  the  receipts  of  the  year,  with  the 
balance  from  last  year,  had  been  347?.  39.  2d., 
while  the  balance  in  hand  amounted  to  115?. 
17s.  2d. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  tho  re- 
port, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mocatta  (who 
urged  the  claims  of  the  charity),  and  it  was 
carried.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  moving  the  adoption' ' 
of  the  auditor’s  report,  commented  on  the  ridi- 
culous smallness  of  the  year’s  subscription  (169?., 
donations,  25?.),  and  thought  tho  profession 
could  not  believe  it  was  wanted,  or  they  would 
subscribe  properly.  Mr.  W.  Papworth  took  the 
same  view,  and  mentioned  what  had  been  done 
by  the  engineers.  Mr.  Billings  said,  ho  thought 
tho  secresy  observed  was  injurious,  and  that  if 
the  membei-s  knew  how  the  funds  wore  disposed 
of,  their  subscriptions  would  be  larger.  Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  jun.,  Mr.  Roumieu,  and  others  also 
spoke  ; and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  claims 
of  the  society  under  the  notice  of  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Officers  were  then  elected,  and 
various  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  especially 
one  to  the  president  for  his  constant  and  able 
support. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

E.  T.  (Ryde)  writes  to  us  on  the  subject 
of  our  recent  article  on  Ventnor.  We  do 
not  see,  however,  that  his  remarks  much  affect 
anything  we  said.  1.  While  our  correspon- 
dent points  out  that  the  Ventnor  pier  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  constructed  on  piles  driven 
into  the  beach,  but  on  transverse  frames  of 
timber,  braced  together  with  iron,  he  does  not 
deny  that  the  pier  is  a wreck  and  a failure, 
which  was  onr  principal  point.  2.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  such  as  we  described,  on  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Needles^  Point.  It  was 
built  in  1868.  See  “ Adams’s  Guide  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,”  and  “ Briddon’s  Hand-book  for  1865.” 
3.  Our  correspondent  evidently  does  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  we  quoted  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ryde  Pier  Company.  We  quoted  what 
we  believe  to  be  a respectable  local  authority. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  does  not  Giink-  that 
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the  company’s  proceedings  were  enveloped  in 
darkness.  It  was  patent  to  all,  he  says,  that 
their  energies  were  cramped,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  in  every  direction  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rydo,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  are  always 
opposed  to  progress  of  any  kind,”  and  who,  in 
this  instance,  would  not  see  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  until  it  was  too  late.  It  is  well 
known,  says  “E.  T.,”  that  the  works  stopped 
only  after  the  company  had  been  mined  by 
frivolous  and  costly  law-suits.  We  have  now 
allowed  both  sides  to  speak,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason,  after  all,  to  alter  the  opinion  we  formerly 
expressed,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  successful  in  her  public 
undertakings.  The  more’s  the  pity. 


refuse  to  meet  the  builders  in  any  way  in  refrard  to  keep- 
ing the  roads  in  repair.  The  case  having  been  decided 
against  Lady  Holland,  her  ladyship  has  determined  to 
take  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  order 
that  the  whole  of  this  important  question  may  be  brought 
under  public  attention. 


TAMWORTH  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  bnilding,  lately  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  Gilison,  architect,  was  contracted 
for,  in  the  summer  of  186‘i,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Clarson,  of  Tamwortb,  at  an  outlay  of  4,5001., 
and  erected  upon  the  former  site,  enlarged,  in 
Market-street,  near  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  street  elevation  is  of  Hollington 
stone.  The  bank  fittings  and  doors  are  of 
mahogany.  There  is  a banking-room  (41  ft.  by 
22  ft.  6 in.),  a consulting-room,  two  fire-proof 
strong-rooms,  manager’s  entrance-hall,  dining- 
room, and  ofiices  on  the  ground-floor ; drawing 
and  bed  rooms  on  the  one-pair,  and  attic  stories. 
The  bank  fittings  were  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 


WATERPROOF  WALLS. 

A COHRESPONDENT  from  Uckfield,  in  Sussex, 
gives  the  following  satisfactory  assurance  : — In 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  Builder,  page  478,  the  same 
receipt  appeared  for  damp  walls  as  you  printed 
in  your  last.  Permit  me  to  give  my  experience 
of  its  effect.  Our  “ National  Schools”  here  are 
bnilt  entirely  of  stone  ; the  walls  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  12  to  18  in.  and  are  much  exposed  to 
the  south-west.  The  rain  penetrated  the  walls 
and  caused  trouble  and  expense,  so  it  was  at  last 
determined  to  try  “ the  RiiiWer’B  receipt,”  and 
ten  years  ago  a coating  was  given  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions.  I am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  ever  since  the  walls  have 
been  impervious  to  wet.  No  second  coating  has 
been  required. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

At  the  Weatrainster  Sesaions-houae,  before  the  High 
Bailin’ and  a jury,  a queation  arose  in  a case  which  occu- 
pied aereral  hours,  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  given  in 
the  claim  “ Berry  y.  The  Metropolitan  District  Itailway 
Company,"  for  some  premises  in  "Wiltou-road,  opposite 
the  Victoria  station.  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.  (Mr.  Holl 
with  him)  appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the 
company.  The  claimant  had  obtained  patents  for  kitchen 
ranges,  and  gas  andwarmingimprovemeuts,  and  sincethe 
Victoria  station  was  erected  hia  businesa  had  greatly  in 
creased,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advertisement  given 
to  his  premiaea  by  the  station.  The  premises  were  now 
required,  and  be  declared  that  3,OOOZ.  would  not  pay  him 
for  hia  loss,  and  ho  would  rather  give  500Z.  compensation 
to  the  railway  to  let  him  remain.  He  had  other  premises 
in  the  Victoria-road,  and  had  been  obliged  to  remove  his 
manufacturing  business  from  Wilton-road  to  Regent- 
street,  Vaushall  Bridge-road.  Ho  employed  nearly  100 
hands,  and  hia  returns  were  last  year  about  lo.OOOi.  Ho 
had  a number  of  contracts  from  parishes  and  churches  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Coleridge  complained  of  the  injury 
done  to  Mr.  Berry  by  taking  his  premises,  and  claimed  a 
handsome  compensation.  Mr.  Lloyd  considered  the 
claim  made  as  most  excessive,  and  put  the  value  of  the 
premises  and  compensation  at  about  7001.  He  said  he 
had  never  seen  a compensation  case  so  “cooked"  up 
before.  The  jmw  awarded  l.OOOL 

At  the  same  pface  was  tried  the  case  “ Coomber  u.  Tlio 
Metropolitan  District  Railway.”  Only  three  special 
jurors  attended,  and  the  absentees  were  to  be  fined  10/. 
each.  A tales  was  [prayed  end  a view  demanded.  Mr. 
J.  Gray,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Philbrick  appeared  for  the 
claimant,  a coach-maker  and  wheelwright.  No.  1,  Wilton- 
road,  opposite  the  Victoria  Station;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
represented  the  company.  Witnesses  were  called  on  both 
sides.  The  claim  was  about  2,000/.,  and  the  valuation  by 
the  company  was  between  600/.  and  600/.  The  premises 
were  required  by  the  Underground  Railway  from  Victoria 
Station  to  the  City.  The  value  of  property  had  greatly 
increased,  and  to  the  claimant  the  situation  was  most 
eligible.  A lease  was  granted  three  years  ago  at  100/.  a 
year,  and  property  had  increased  60  per  cent , and  it  was 
now  worth  160/.  a year.  The  High  Bailiff  put  the  case 
before  the  jury,  and,  on  their  return  into  court,  they  gave 
600/.  for  the  lease,  and  800/.  compensation  — making 
1,300/. 


SANITARY  PROCEEDINGS  IN 
MARTLEBONE. 

Mb.  Hbnbt  Jonxs,  builder,  appeared  at  the  Maryle- 
bone  Police  Court,  on  the 34th  nit.,  to  answer  a summons 
granted  against  him,  as  the  owner  of  the  premises  at 
No.  3,  Carlton-place,  Maida-vale,  on  the  com^oint  of  th® 
sanitary  inspector  for  the  parish  ofPaddin^on,  “For  in- 
sufficient ventilation  and  foul  drainage  existing  on  the  said 
premises,  the  same  being  a nuisance  injurious  to  health.*' 
Mr.  Fuller,  of  Carlton-chambers,  solicitor  to  the  vestry, 
stated  the  case,  and  called  Mr.  W.  H.  Sullivan,  the  sanitary 
inspector,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  produced  plana  of  the 
premises,  made  by  him,  and  stated  amongst  other  things- 
that  in  the  back  room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  which  two 
adults  sleep,  there  is  only  a window  on  hinges,  2 ft.  6 in. 
by  12  in.,  to  give  light  anJ  ventilation  to  it  j in  the  shop, 
and  adjoining  this  room,  there  ia  a water-closet,  which  13 
foul,  and  for  which  there  ia  no  ventilation  provided. 
There  ia  stabling  for  three  horses  adjoining,  with  an  un- 
trapped inlet  to  the  drain.  The  paving  is  so  bad  as  to 
[ retain  the  droppings  where  they  areaepoaited,_snd  the  only 
ventilation  ia  through  an  iron  grating,  2 ft.  6 in.  by  12  in., 
and  the  foul  air  from  the  stablea  passes  into  the  back  room 
through  a door  communicating  with  it.  On  the  first-floor 
the  water-closet  is  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  attic,  and 
when  this  overflows,  the  nightsoil  passes  throngh  into  the 
cupboard  below.  In  the  back  rooms  on  the  same  floor, 
one  of  which  is  over  the  stables,  the  only  ventilation  is 
through  an  opening  in  the  back  wall  10  in.  square,  and  in 
the  other  a small  fireplace.  There  are  in  all  four  families 
occupying  the  premises,  besides  the  three  horses  and  the 
horse-keeper  in  the  stables.  Two  adults  and  four  chDdren. 
occupy  one  room,  the  size  of  which  is  12  ft.  by  9 ft.  by 
7 ft.  9 in.  high.  Dr.  J.  B.  Sanderson,  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  pariah,  stated,  that  having  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  the  same  was  in  every 
respect  correct,  and  that  the  premises  described  were  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  health.  He  pointed  out  measures 
to  be  adopted.  The  defendant  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  have  the  same  carried  out,  and  the  summons  was 
then  adjourned  for  three  weeks  for  that  purpose.  There 
wore  three  other  summonses  against  dinerent  owners  of 
property  in  the  same  place,  on  whom  similar  orders  were 
made  by  the  magistrate. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPING. 

A CORRESPONDENT  -writes,  — Oq  reading  tlie 
article  in  last  week’s  Builder  on  the  subject  of 
chimney-sweeping,  a person  suggested  that  an 
improvement  might  be  made  on  the  present 
machinery  by  adding  a rule-joint,  which  would 
afford  the  moans  of  the  niacliino  following  the 
several  twistings  of  a flue  without  damaging  the 
brickwork  between  the  flues,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  at  present.  In  addition  to  which,  if  there 
■were  small  iron  wheels  about  2^-  in.  in  diameter 
acting  on  a swivel,  these  again  would  assist  the 
machine  and  brush.  Another  suggestion  was  a 
gutta  percha  tube  with  whalebone  or  twisted 
iron  rod  attached  to  the  brush. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTION  UNDER  THE 
LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Ladx  Hoi-l.'ind  Laviug  beeu  summoned  under  the 
Metropolitan  Mauagemeut  Act  for  the  non-payment  of 
the  proportion  of  estimated  amount  of  costs  to  be  charged 
to  her  ladyship  by  the  parish  of  Kensington  for  the  repair 
of  3‘20  ft.  of  a road  made  only  five  or  six  years  since,  at  a 
cost  of  above  2,Oi.O/. ; it  was  contended  that  it  is  both  uu- 
fair  and  unjust  to  charge  on  the  tenants  sums  as  high  as 
31/.  and  21/.  on  each  house  fronting  these  roads,  for  the 
ripairof  roads  so  well  made,  and  which  an  amount  of 
iVoui  3/.  to  4/.  per  house  would  amply  cover.  The  roads 
have  been  used  by  the  general  public  from  the  time  they 
were  completed  iu  186.>  to  the  present  moment,  as  direct 
thoronghfares  to  tho  Kensington  Railway  Station,  now 
become  a most  important  point,  yet  the  pariah  refuse  to 
take  to  them  and  keep  them  in  repair  unless  about  600/. 
are  laid  out  on  one  road,  and  a trifling  leas  amount  on  tho 
other,  when  about  25  -7.,  it  is  urged,  would  put  both  roads 
in  a good  state  of  repair.  It  ia  said  that,  to  obviate  these 
expenses  in  other  cases  as  far  as  possible  from  faUing  on 
her  tenants,  Lady  Holland  has  consented  that  the  roads 
leading  to  the  railway  station  shall  be  stopped,  and  thus 
the  public  residing  at  Netting  Hill,  and  northwards  of  it, 
will  he  sent  a mile  round,  because  the  parish  authorities 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS. 

At  a meeting  of  tlio  clergy  of  tbe  rural 
deanery  of  Doncaster,  held  on  the  27th  of 
February,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  dilapidations 
upon  glebe-houses,  <S:c. : — 

“1.  That  tho  present  system  of  dilapidations  is  un- 
satisfactory iu  principle,  unequal  in  operation,  and  detri- 
mental on  the  whole  to  the  property  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  legislation  is  required  on  tho  subject. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  terms  ‘dilapidations’ 
and  ‘ fixtures  ’ should  be  deliued  by  law. 

•I-  That  in  any  readjustment  of  tho  system  tho  rule 
should  be  established  that  every  valnation  of  dilapidations 
should  have  regard  to  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  erection  of  the  glebe-house  or  other 
bundings,  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  wear 
and  tear.  , . 

6.  That  for  each  several  diocess  one  surveyor  should  be 
appointed;  and  that  on  the  termination  of  any  incumbency 
within  the  diocess,  that  surveyor,  and  he  alone,  Uhould  be 
the  person  employed  to  value  the  dilapidations. 

6.  That  it  bo  allowed  to  any  incumbent  to  call  in  tho 
diocesan  surveyor  at  any  time  during  his  incumbency, 
and  on  the  completion  of  such  repairs  as  may  be  ordered 
at  that  time  by  tho  surveyor,  to  be  exempted  for  live 
years  afterwards  from  any  liability  whatever,  for  himsell 
or  his  heirs,  in  reference  to  dilapidations. 

7 That  in  all  cases  an  appeal  bo  allowed  to  the  Bishop, 

who  shall  have  authority  at  his  discretion  to  refer  tho 
valuation,  to  another  surveyor,  whose  decision  shall  bo 
final.  , , XU  , , 

8 That  a record  of  all  surveyors’  reports  upon  the  state 
of  glebe-houses,  &c,,  should  be  kept  lu  the  diocesau 

provision  should  bo  made  for  securingthe  actual 
completion  of  repairs  for  which  money  has  been  received 

under  the  head  of  dilapidations.  , , - . xu  x- 

10.  That  the  diocesan  surveyor  be  elected  by  the  Iree 
votes  of  all  incumbents  within  the  diocess,  tho  votes  being 

given  by  means  of  voting  popers. 

11.  That  the  survevor  be  remunerated  by  aper-centage 

upon  the  net  annual  income  of  all  livings  fslhng  vacant 
within  the  diocess  ; this  payment  to  be  made  once  only 
by  each  iuenmhent,  on  institution  or  induction,  jii  the 
same  manner  as  other  payments  now  made  on  entrance 
upon  a benefice.  _ _ , , . , , , 

12.  That  every  incumbent  should  he  required  by  law  to 
insure  his  glebe-house  aud  outbuildings." 


“ SHOP-FRONT  IN  BOND-STREET,” 

Sir, — I seo  with  amazement  in  yonr  last 
impression,  that  the  shop-front  in  Bond-street, 
of  which  you  give  an  engraving,  is  attri- 
buted to  me.  I hasten  to  inform  yon  that  I 
have  not  a particle  of  claim  to  the  credit  of  this 
work,  which  was,  I believe,  designed  as  well  as 
executed  by  Mr.  Drew.  I merely  acted  as  sur- 
veyor for  the  freeholder,  and  am  therefore  asto- 
nished that  I should  have  been  named  to  you  as 
the  author  of  tho  work.  Whenever  a work  of 
mine  ia  honoured  with  a place  in  your  pages,  I 
hope  it  will  be  something  of  more  interest  to 
your  readers  than  a shop-front, 

Fred.  P.  Cockerell. 


THE  CITY  MEAT  M.4.RKET. 

Sir, The  choice  of  an  encloted  meat-market  by  thi 

City  Corporation  appears  to  me  and  others  going  hack  to 
past  ages  iustenii  of  following  up  the  present  progressive, 
improved,  and  liberal  times  in  which  we  live.  Just  con- 
sider a largo  market  for  London  with  only  two  entrances, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a dismal  dead  wall  to  enclose  the 
market.  In  these  days  of  improvement  in  which  we  " 
wo  naturaUy  look  for  something  ornamental  as  wcl 
useful.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  them  ?_  On  what 
terms  did  they  have  the  land  for  a market  ? Give  a help- 
ing voice  for  an  open  market,  if  you  can,  with  thorough- 
fares through  the  market  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  ia  that  crowded  locality,  and  well  lighted  at  night. 

As  OnsEavEE. 


SEWERAGE,  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC. 

THE  POWERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

A CASE  of  importance  against  the  Local  Board  of  Great 
Crosby  has  just  been  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  James. 

The  bill  in  this  suit  was  filed  by  Nicholas  Blundell,  and 
several  of  the  lessees  of  the  Blundellsauda  estate  in  the 
Chancery  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  gainst  tho 
Local  Board  of  Great  Crosby,  aud  prayed  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendauts  from  executing  certain  sewerage 
works,  part  of  which  were  main  sewers,  in  the  plaiatifi's' 
new  roads  at  Bluudellsaiids,  in  punuance  of  notices  given 
under  the  69th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and 
to  restrain  the  del'endanls  from  compelling  the  plaintiffs 
to  pay  for  such  sewers  when  completed. 

The  plaintifl’a  contended  that  the  sewers  referred  to  m 
the  section  iu  question  were  street  sewers,  as  distiuguished 
from  main  sewers,  and  that  the  object  of  the  defendants 
was  to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  make  the  main  sewers 
required  for  the  district  at  their  expense,  while  by  the 
rovisions  of  the  Act  such  sewers  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
xxoard,  and  paid  for  out  of  tho  general  district  rates.  The 
defendants  contended  that  the  notices  were  legal,  and 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  they  had  the  power 
of  compclliug  tho  plaintiffs  to  execute  tho  works  men- 
tioned in  tho  notices.  1 . -™.. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  after  hearing  the  plamtills  and 
defendants'  counsel  at  great  length,  and  without  calling 
fur  a reply  from  the  plaintiffs,  delivered  judgment,  m 
which  he  said  I think  that  the  plaintiffs  here  are  really 
right  in  the  contest,  which  is  whether  the  local  Board 
were  entitled  to  give  those  notices  under  the  69th  section. 

I thinlx  the  Board  were  not  entitled  to  give  tho  three  first 
notices,  aud  that  appears  to  me  to  govern  the  other  three. 
It  would  he  a very  gross  and  oppressive  thing  upon  the 
owner  of  a street  that,  under  colour  of  calling  upon  him.  to 
provide  for  the  sewerage  of  that  street,  the  defendants 
could  throw  upon  the  plaintiff  the  construction  of  a sower 
really  intended  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons,  and  which 
ought  to  bo  made,  tho  same  as  other  sewers,  at  tbe  expense 
of  tne  general  ratepayers.  It  appears  to  me  that  I must 
grant  an  iujunction  to  the  plaintiff,  but  I cannot  restrain 
the  defendants  from  executing  the  works  mentioned, 
ft'hut  I shall  restrain  them  from  may  be  put  thus.  That 
the  Court,  being  of  opinion  that  tbe  notices  of  the  16th 
September,  1866,  were  not  given  bo/id  fide  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  69th  section  of  the  ‘ Public  Uealtn  Act, 

1843,’  restrains  the  defendants  from  acting  upon  the  said 

notices ; and  from  declaring  the  expenses  ol  executing  too 
work  therein  mentioned  to  bo  private  improvement 
expenses,  or  recovering  or  attempting  to  recover  the 
■aiie  .s  .och.  With  re|;.rd  to  the  cost,  of  the  mt,  it 
oecin,  to  mo  Ihot  the  whole  of  the  oTideoce  oo  both  .idos- 
wm  imneceejoty.  I ehall  givo  tho  costs  of  tho  suit,  but 

no  costs  of  auy  evidence.”  __  

This  is  a very  important  decision  as  respects  the  powere 
of  local  boards  under  the  69Lh  section  ot  the  Public- 
Health  Act,  1«48  In  further  explanation  of  the  case,  we 
may  state  that  Mr.  Blundell  is  having  a system  of  sewer- 
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age,  devised  by  Messrs.  Reade  & Goodison,  civil  eugi- 
neers,  of  which  wo  gave  an  account  in  the  Siiilder  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Gavernment 
injector,  carried  out  by  them  in  his  estate.  The  Board 
did  not  adopt  Messrs.  Iteade  & Goodison’a  plans  for  the 
sewerage  ot  the  whole  district,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Morgan;  and  Major  Blundell,  conceiving  it  his  interest 
to  have  the  best  system  of  sewerage  (recommended  also  by 
several  other  authorities),  is  now  cariying  it  out  as  far  as 
relates  to  Blundellsands  estate,  which  constitutes  nearly 
half  of  the  district.  The  principal  streets  in  respect  of 
which  notices  to  sewer  were  served  by  the  Board,  are 
already  efficiently  sewered,  and  the  Board  wished,  seem- 
ingly from  purely  arbitrary  anthority,  to  pull  up  the  said 
sewers  and  lay  down  their  own,  which  would  only  drain  a 
small  section  of  the  estate. 


COVERED  HAY-IIARKET  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  corporation  has  completed 
about  three-fourths  of  the  covered  market  for 
hay  and  straw,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
finished  in  about  three  mouths.  The  covered 
plot  is  of  irregular  shape,  containing  about 
7,500  square  yards,  the  two  sides  and  the  back 
being  walled,  and  the  front  being  open.  The 
front  consists  of  six  hipped  gables,  supported  on 
five  columns,  and  on  the  two  side-walls.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  partof  thestructureis  carried 
by  six  central  columns,  similar  to  those  in  front. 
An  area  of  about  7,500  square  yards  has  in  this 
case  only  six  central  points  of  snpport,  the  sides 
and  back  being  on  walls,  and  the  front  on  five 
columns.  All  of  the  columns  are  2-i  ft.  in  length, 
and  24  in.  in  diameter,  the  thickness  of  metal 
being  about  in.  Wrougbt-iron  plate-girders, 
the  majority  of  which  are  92  fc.  long  and  6 ft. 
deep,  form  a support  for  the  ends  of  principals 
made  of  timber,  and  trussed  with  wrougbt-iron 
rods.  The  roof  is  covered  in  with  rafters  and 
slating,  and  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  by 
means  of  skylights  of  rough  plate-glass.  In 
front  of  the  sheds  described,  is  a large  paved 
open  space,  bounded  by  walls,  lodges,  and  gates, 
and  the  whole  forms  a spacious  and  convenient 
market.  We  understand  that  the  plans  were 
made  by  Hr.  Rollett,  the  sub-surveyor  for  the 
corporation ; that  the  brickwork,  stonework, 
carpentry,  slating,  and  glazing,  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  contractor;  and 
that  Messrs.  P.  Cf.  Weber  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
have  had  the  contract  for  the  ironwork, — the 
whole  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Buchanan,  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  corpo- 
ration. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Neivlyn  (Penzance). —The  Cornish  Telcgra23h 
records  the  opening  of  Sfc.  Peter’s  Church, 
Newlyn.  For  a period  little  short  of  two  years 
this  church  has  been  rebuilding ; and  it  is  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  fit  for  divine  service.  The 
sum  necessary  for  completely  finishing  the 
edifice  is  2,0001.,  but  to  the  present  time  the 
contractors’  work  has  been  done  for  a little  over 
1,6001.  The  northern  aisle,  the  steeple,  stained- 
glass  windows  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends 
of  the  church,  as  wella.s  several  things  necessary 
to  be  done  outwardly,  including  a lightly-con- 
structed bridge  to  span  the  stream  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  which  will  be  its  principal 
approach,  have  still  to  be  added.  The  church  is 
situated  just  under  the  beetling  elevation  of 
Tolcame,  and  sufiiciently  near  to  the  village  of 
Newlyn  to  be,  not  inappropriately,  called  the 
Fishermen’s  Church.  It  is  built  of  granite  in 
the  Gothic  style ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Cara  & Edwards,  of  Crowan.  The  architect  was 
the  late  Mr.  Perrow,  of  Penzance  and  London. 
The  edifice  is  built  east  and  west,  with  a 
southern  aisle,  and  a spire,  only,  as  yet,  raised 
35  ft.  of  the  proposed  70  ft.  The  nave  is  66  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  wide  ; the  chancel,  28  ft.  by  16  ft.; 
the  aisle  and  transept,  68  ft.  by  11  ft.  On  the 
north  of  the  chancel  there  is  a vestry  10  ft. 
square  ; on  the  left  is  the  belfry.  The  windows 
lancet  shaped,  and  plain  for  the  present,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  stained  and  ornamental  glass 
will  soon  replace  these.  The  roof  is  of  red  deal, 
stained  and  varnished;  and  the  ceiling  is  also 
stained, — the  stainer  and  vamisher  being  Mr. 
Glasson,  of  Truro. 

South  Kensington.— On  the  28th  ult.  the  in- 
scription stone  was  laid  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Gloncester-road,  South  Kensington, 
by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  assembly  of  clergy  and  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  The  church  is  a large  one,  to 
seat  1,100,  the  extreme  internal  length  being 
135  ft.,  and  having  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts, 
with  lofty  tower,  which  will  be  on  the  north- 


west angle  of  the  site,  separate  from  the  church, 
with  cloister  communicating.  The  church  is 
being  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Peacock,  by  Messrs.  Simms  & Marten,  builders. 
The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Aston,  is  now 
holding  service  iu  a temporary  church  on  an 
adjoining  site,  nutil  the  permanent  church  be 
completed. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oxford. — St.  Aldate’s  new  Schools,  erected 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  former  dilapidated 
buildings,  have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  They  consist  of  a boys’  and  girls’ 
school-room,  each  40  ft.  by  18  ft. ; an  infants’ 
school,  21  ft.  by  18  ft.;  and  two  class-rooms, 
14a-  ft.  square,  together  with  porches  fitted  as 
lavatories.  The  school-rooms  are  divided  by 
sliding  screens,  so  as  to  be  thrown  into  one  on 
any  occasion.  The  edifice  is  of  white  brick, 
faced  with  Bath  stone,  the  roof  being  high- 
pitched  and  open-timbered.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  a cousin  of  the  rector; 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  Selby,  of  this  city. 

Cirencester.— 'Ravi  Danby’s  Schools  and  Alms- 
houses at  Dauntsey  have  been  opened.  The 
schools  are  situated  at  about  200  yards  from  the 
site  of  the  old  school,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
turnpike.  The  main  frontage  faces  the  road. 
The  entire  range  of  building  presents  a fagade  of 
168  ft.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  master’s 
house,  surmounted  by  a timber  bellcot,  with 
spiral  roof;  and  the  western  or  left  wing  is 
occupied  by  the  schoolroom,  51  ft.  6 in.  wide  by 
18  ft.,  arranged  to  accommodate  66  pupils,  and 
a class-room,  14  ft.  by  13ft.  These  rooms  have 
a distinctive  Early  English  character,  with  open 
framed  roofs,  aud  carved  braces  springing  from 
moulded  stone  corbels.  The  right  or  eastern 
wing  is  appropriated  to  six  almshouses,  four  of 
which  are  for  single  occupants,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  for  aged  couples.  A paved  colonnade  or 
covered-way  extends  in  front  of  these  alms- 
houses,  forming  at  the  same  time  a communica- 
tion from  and  a porch  to  the  master’s  house. 
The  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  with  free- 
stone dressings,  and  ornamental  brick  chimney- 
shafts  of  varied  design,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  Brosely  tile,  varied  in  colour  and  pattern. 
No  paint  has  been  used  to  any  of  the  internal 
woodwork,  the  whole  of  which  is  stained  and 
varnished.  The  architect  for  the  building  was 
Mr.  Weaver,  of  Devizes;  and  the  builder  was 
Mr.  Millar,  of  Christian  Malford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Melboum,  Cambridgeshire. — A new  Congrega- 
tional chapel  has  been  opened  at  Melbourn, 
Cambridgeshire.  The  stylo  adopted  is  modified 
Byzantine.  The  central  portion  of  the  front 
facade  slightly  projects,  and  contains  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  doorway,  above  which  is  a five- 
light  window  of  Bath  stone  ; and  on  either  side 
are  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  contain- 
ing stone  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries.  The 
side  walls  of  the  chapel  are  divided  by  buttresses, 
and  pierced  by  recessed  two-light  windows. 
Perforated  white  bricks  have  been  used  through- 
out, with  bands,  cornices,  and  arches,  of  coloured 
brickwork.  The  chapel  is  68  ft.  by  46  ft.,  with 
an  apse  at  the  south  end,  containing  the  vestry, 
with  a gallery  over  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
There  are  also  galleries  on  the  other  three  sides 
of  the  building.  The  roof  is  in  one  span,  and 
the  ceiling  segmental  in  form,  rising  to  the 
collar  of  the  principals.  A handsome  circular 
traceried  window  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  apse, 
and  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  pipes  of  the 
organ  being  arranged  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  it.  The  chapel  has  about  800  sittings, 
and  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  total 
cost  has  been  2,300Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  H. 
Moore,  of  London ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  L. 
Gimson,  ofRoyston. 

Ashford. — The  new  Congregational  Church  has 
been  opened  here.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
walls  are  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  dressings. 
The  building  is  70  ft.  by  38  ft.  internally,  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  about  610  persons,  while 
the  school-room  is  57  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  will 
accommodate  about  300  children.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Ashford, 
at  an  outlay  of  2,260Z.,  inclusive  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  chapel  and  school.  The  architect  was 
W.  J.  Poniton,  of  Reading. 

Bhiningham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  about  to  be  erected  in  Icknield- 


street  West,  has  been  laid.  The  new  edifice  is 
being  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bland,  aud  will  be  of  Venetian-Gothic  style. 
The  building  will  afford  accommodation  for  990 
persons.  The  internal  dimensions  will  be  72  ft. 
by  53  ft.,  and  will  comprise  nave  and  aisles,  with 
two  side  galleries  and  an  end  gallery  over  the 
entrance-porch.  The  pulpit  will  be  placed  oppo. 
site  the  entrance,  and  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit 
will  be  a gallery  for  the  organ  and  choir.  Mr. 
W.  Partridge  is  the  contractor. 


Sussex  Archa!ological  Collections.  Published  by 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  xvii. 
(5th  of  2nd  Series).  P.  Bacon,  Lewes. 

The  Sussex  Archeological  Society  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the 
working  Archeological  Associations,  as  the  pre- 
sent volume  itself,  of  about  300  pages,  goes  to 
Bhow._  Amongst  other  interesting  matter,  it 
contains  Notes  on  Amberley,  its  castle,  church, 
&c.,  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Clarkson, M.  A.,  with  several 
illustrations,  one  a chromolithograph.  There  is 
also  an  account  of  the  curious  old  door  iu  War- 
bleton  church  tower,  called  Woodman’s  door, 
by  Major  Luard,  with  an  engraving  showing 
both  sides  of  the  door,  with  all  the  complicated 
ironwork  which  has  been  strangely  regarded  as 
fragments  of  instruments  of  torture,  whereas  it 
is  evidently  the  remains  of  an  elaborate  safe  lock 
of  old  time,  showing  that  there  were  Chubbs 
and  Bramahs  in  those  days  no  less  than  now. 
The  door  is  supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to 
Richard  Woodman,  who  was  burnt  as  a heretic 
by  Bishop  Bonner,  after  having  been  imprisoned 
in  Warbleton  church  tower,  close  to  which  he 
lived  ; but  Major  Luard  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  door  was  made  for  the  tower  (it  may 
have  been  by  Woodman,  who  was  an  ii-on- 
worker,  and  employed  about  100  men),  as  a safe 
place  for  valuables. 


The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  By 
John  Times,  F.S.A.  Lockwood  & Co.,  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court.  1866. 

This  may  well  be  regarded  now  as  the  standard 
work  of  its  class  : indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
It  is  compiled  with  Mr.  Timba’s  usual  ability ; 
but  with  some  few  indications  of  haste,  as  where 
matter  essentially  the  same  is  inserted  in  two 
separate  places,  e.g.,  “ Oleaginous  Mineral,” 
p.  247  ; “ Cannel  Coal  in  New  South  Wales,” 
p.  238 ; and  ” Mineral  Vegetation,”  p.  149 ; 
“ New  Chemical  Tree,”  p.  169.  That  this  last  is 
a new  chemical  tree  is  a mistake;  it  is  a very 
old  one  : and,  by  the  way,  was  once  believed  to 
contain  gold,  though  none  was  known  to  exist  in 
the  respective  ingredients,  silicate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper  or  iron;  it  was  therefore 
regarded  as  a way  of  actually  producing  gold. 
Since  the  experiment  is  being  tried  anew,  some 
chemist  ought  to  analyze  the  resultant  “ tree.” 
Mr.  Timbs’s  Year-Book  is  always  full  of  suggest- 
ive and  interesting  matter,  and  is  an  excellent 
resumd  of  the  year’s  progress  in  the  sciences  and 
arts. 


Reports  on  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  Hampstead. 
The  reports  of  the  local  surveyor,  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  and  theoSicer  of  health,  Mr.  C.F.J.  Lord, 
have  been  printed.  From  the  surveyor’s  report 
it  appears  that  the  West-end  drainage  contract 
is  now  nearly  completed.  Since  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  came  into  operation  on 
1st  January,  1856,  it  appears  that  48,045  ft. 
lineal  of  brick  and  pipe  sewer  have  been  con- 
structed  by  the  vestry,  and  25,746  ft.  by  owners 
of  building  land  and  builders.  The  medical 
officer’s  report,  in  directing  attention  to  injurious 
agencies  at  work  in  the  parish,  alludes  to  " the 
crowding  of  human  beings  in  habitations  unfit 
for  civilized  people,  dangerous  at  once  to  bodily 
health  and  cleanliness,  to  moral  purity  and  to 
mental  energy;”  and  states  that  “the  large  in- 
flux of  mechanics  and  brickmakers  and  excava- 
tors which  the  railroad  operations  have  brought 
into  the  parish,  has  not  only  crowded  many  of 
the  old  houses,  but  has  caused  a number  of 
huts  to  be  erected  in  the  fields,  very  defec- 
tive in  sanitary  provision,  and  rendered,  in 
some  cases,  pestiferous  by  crowding.”  He 
advises  the  appointment  of  a special  inspector 
of  nuisances. 
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^slehrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.  By  Peter 
B Burke,  Serjeanb-at-Law.  London  : Allen.  & 
CCo.,  13,  Waterloo-place,  S.W.  186G. 

HE  antlior  of  “ Celebrated  Trials  connected 
:ath  the  Aristocracy,”  and  of  “ The  Bomanco  of 
;to  Forum,”  has  here  produced  another  interest- 
:<r  and  readable  book  of  his  own  especial  kind. 

; contains  tho  historical  stories  of  Admiral 
lenbow  and  his  treacherous  captains  well  told  ; 
{aptain  Kidd  the  pirate,  with  the  Royal  Com- 
sissiou  ; Admiral  Byng’s  trial ; the  trial  of  Lord 
ceorgo  Sackville  j tho  Dockyard  incendiaiy, 
nek  the  Painter;  Admiral  KeppeTs  trial ; the 
liutlny  of  the  Bounty  ; the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore; 
vovernor  Wall’s  trial;  Colonel  Despard  s trial; 
;ie  court-martial  on  Vice-Admiral  Calder ; the 
Tial  of  General  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  others  for  the 
escape  of  Lavalletto  ; and  stories  as  to  soldiers 
4id  civilians  in  tho  time  of  William  III. 

I Jack  the  Painter,  scamp  as  ho  was,  will  in- 
arest  our  professional  readers  all  the  more  that 
e was  an  unworthy  member  of  the  building 
iraternity.  lie  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
ither,  David  Aitken,  was  a creditable  white- 
linith,  who  foolishly  gave  his  only  son  ” all  his 
wn  way,”  thus  fostering  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
irities  and  w'ild  propensities,  which  soon  begot 
li  him  “the  most  stubborn  and  obdurate  dispo- 
Ition,”  and  he  very  soon  showed  the  fruits  of 
tneh  training — or  want  of  ti'aining  rather — by 
[uuuching  out  into  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  de- 
lauchery,  not  hesitating  to  replenish  his  purse 
y highw'ay  robberies  and  house-breaking.  These 
iimusements  soon  made  the  country  too  hob  for 
idm,  and  he  shipped  himself  for  America,  cheat- 
pg  the  person  who  ti’usted  him  with  a passage, 
ele  very  soon  became  a malcontent  in  America 
(t  tho  time  of  the  war,  and  had  to  sneak  out  of 
ahat  country  too,  returning  to  England,  where  a 
•dscussion  with  some  boon  companions  suggested 
> him  the  bright  idea  of  setting  fire  to  tho 
icockyards  ; and  he  went  to  Paris,  he  says,  and 
iaid  his  scheme  before  Silas  Deane,  who  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  supplied  him  with  money.  He 
itot  access  to  Portsmouth  dockyard,  and  made 
vsveral  attempts  to  sot  fire  to  it,  and  also  to  the 
sown,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  went  to  Bristol, 
b’hich  he  also  endeavoured  to  set  on  fire — both 
sown,  and  shipping.  On  his  way  to  Paris  to  re- 
ii'Ort  his  various  failures  to  Mr.  Deane,  he  was 
ieized  at  Andover,  after  he  had  committed  a bur- 
glary at  Caine,  and  was  brought  to  Clerkeuwell 
iriirison.  A trap  was  afterwards  laid  for  him  by 
( icho  employment  of  a spy  named  Baldwin,  to 
I iifhom  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  on  that  and 
Bther  evidence  he  was  hanged,  after  himself 
gigning  a wi’itten  confession  which  ho  had 
jloluutarily  made. 

' Tho  story,  like  all  the  others,  is  excellently 
well  told  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Burke,  in  the  volume 
Dtnder  notice. 


des  Eaux  Natu’ielles.  Par  TiiEorniLE 
. JossET.  Neuilly,  pres  Paris,  chez  1’ Auteur, 

; Avenue  de  Neuilly,  71. 

n?HE  author  treats  of  the  physiological  action  of 
dnineral,  thermomineral,  marine,  river,  stream, 
mud  lake  waters  upon  man,  describing  their 
IMectro-magnetio  action  upon  living  bodies  im- 
imersed  therein.  He  also  carefully  indicates  the 
ararious  mineral  springs,  in  or  about  Paris,  which 
raro  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  We  can 
Bcecommend  this  useful  and  interesting  i!jroc?iure 
0 o all  who  wish  to  study  seriously  the  physiolo- 
icjical  properties  of  mineral  waters. 


Utisccllancu. 

‘ "Town  Halls,  Franconia.” — The  names 
Hinder  the  two  views  given  in  our  last  (p.  155) 
fevere  accidentally  misplaced.  Tho  building 
Dfoarked  as  of  “ Dettelbach,”  should  bo  called  of 
’oT'olliach,  and  the  reverse. 

' The  English  Company  for  Naples. — The 
'Naples  Pnblio  Works  Company,  started  in 
'November  with  a proposed  capital  of  1,200,0001., 
oo  erect  a boulevard  and  other  buildings  at 
S’Naples,  have  resolved  to  return  the  deposits  of 
iuhe  subscribers,  with  5 per  cent,  interest. 

Metropolitan  Local  Government.  — The 
blbllowing  members  have  been  nominated  to  form 
ithe  Select  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Local 
icjovernment,  &c. ; — Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr. 
l^azley,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Hanbury,  Lord  J.  Manners,  Mr. 
leleecroft,  Mr.  Turner,  Sir  W.  Gallwey,  Sir  M.  W. 
Siiidlcy,  Mr.  Sandford,  and  Mr.  Kekewich. 


Manchester  Royal  Exchange. — The  bill  for 
empowering  the  Exchange  proprietors  to  carry 
out  their  large  scheme  has  been  read  a second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  referred  to  a 
committee. 

•.  City  of  London  Exhibition.  — A collection 
of  goods  in  the  Guildhall,  mis-called  the  “ London 
Working  Classes  Exhibition,”  has  been  opened 
and  may  now  be  visited.  It  is  mainly  a large 
bazaar  wherein  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
exhibiting  their  wares. 

The  Railway  Junction  of  the  Pacific  with 
THE  Atlantic. — A traveller  may  now  light  his 
cigar  at  tho  galley  fire  of  a steamer  at  Colon,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  says  an  American  paper, 
and  throw  the  ignited  fragment  of  it,  atcer 
crossing  the  isthmus  by  railway,  in  tho  bay  of 
Panama,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Presentation  to  Mpv.  George  Robert  Ste- 
phenson.— A silver  salver,  claret-jug,  and  gob- 
lets, have  been  subscribed  for  by  all  tho  workmen 
at  the  engine  manufactories  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  presented  to  him  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
contributing  5001.  to  the  sick  fund  of  the  men 
connected  with  his  establishment. 

The  proposed  Statue  to  Lord  Palmerston 
at  Southampton. — We  understand  that  the  sub- 
scriptions towards  a statue  to  tho  memory  of  the 
late  Premier,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Southampton,  are  being  sent  in  very  favour- 
ably, and  the  committee  announcs  that  they 
have  unanimously  decided  upon  erecting  the  pro- 
posed statue  in  the  park  immediately  opposite 
Marland-placo,  on  that  portion  where  the  Above 
Bar  fair  was  formerly  held. 

Artificial  Alabaster.  — Magnesia  ^obtained 
by  calcination  from  chloride  of  magnesium,  re- 
marks the  Scientijic  American,  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  tho  action  of  water  for  some  months, 
acquire  cousiderable  consistency,  and  become 
hard  enough  to  cut  marble.  A lamina  of  this 
magnesia  of  moderate  thickness  is  translucent, 
like  alabaster.  With  this  substance  casts  may 
be  taken  as  if  with  plaster  of  Paris,  only  tho 
former  sets  imder  water.  A mi.vture  of  chalk 
and  magnesia  in  powder,  made  up  into  a paste 
with  water,  is  good  for  moulding,  aud  will  be- 
come exceedingly  hard  under  water. 

A Builder  in  Distress. — Mr.  George  Cleverly, 
aged  59,  who  is  a candidate  for  an  out-pensiou  ; 
from  the  British  Homo  for  Incurables,  Clapham 
Rise,  was  formerly  in  business  as  a builder,  and 
subsequently  employed  as  clerk  of  the  works  to 
many  important  buildings,  under  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  others.  He  has  now  been 
disqualified  from  following  his  occupation  for 
four  years,  from  disease  of  the  heart ; aud  his 
savings  being  exhausted,  he  is  appealing  to 
tho  sympathy  of  the  benevolent  to  aid  him  in 
securing  bis  election.  We  should  be  glad  to  find 
some  of  his  brother  builders  assisting  him. 

Silk  in  Lyons. — Tho  town  of  Lyons  con- 
sumes annually  about  1,000,000  kilogrammes 
(about  1,000  tons)  of  silk  prepared  or  spun  in 
different  ways.  It  takes  four  cocoons  to  weigh 
a gramme  of  silk ; the  Lyonnese  consumption 
amounts  to  4,200,000,000  cocoons  ; counting  the 
length  of  a thread  of  cocoon  equal  to  500  metres, 
tho  amount  annually  spun  by  tho  Lyonnese 
industry  would  make,  altogether,  a thread  of 
silk  2,100,000,000  kilometres  long,  or  more  than 
14  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  5,494  times  that  of  tho  moon  from  us.  It 
would  pass  round  the  earth  at  the  equator 
52,505  times,  and  200,000  times  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  moon. 

A New  Park  for  Liverpool. — The  Corpora- 
tion have  concluded  terms  with  the  Earl  of 
Sefton  for  the  purchase  of  a large  tract  of 
undulating  land  to  the  south  of  tho  Prince’s- 
park,  with  the  intention  of  converting  it  into  a 
park,  which  shall  be,  in  extent  and  in  appearance, 
worthy  of  the  town.  Tho  purchase-money,  it  is 
said,  will  amount  to  about  250, OOOL,  being  at  ihe 
rate  of  2b.  8d.  per  yard.  This  will  represent  an 
area  of  nearly  400  acres.  Of  this  area  175  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  the  laying  out  of  villa 
residences.  Two  hundred  acres  will  be  devoted 
to  the  park.  In  addition  to  tliis  the  Botanical 
Gardena  'will  be  transferred  thither,  and  the 
gardens  at  present  used  will  bo  thrown  into  the 
Wavertree-park.  There  will  also  be  a “ Rotten- 
row.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  English  name 
will  be  given  to  the  park,  and  not  the  French 
name  of  Champs  Elysees,  as  a contemporary 
already  dubs  it. 
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“ Pharaoh’s  Serpents.” — Three  yonng  work- 
women, in  good  health,  entered  into  the  service 
of  a Paris  manufacturer,  who  employed  them  in 
filling  boxes  with  those  dangerous  toys  known 
as  Pharaoh’s  serpents ; after  continuing  their 
work  for  some  days  only  they  were  seized  with 
an  alarming  illness,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
removed  to  the  Lariboisiere  hospital.  Thanks 
to  an  energetic  treatment  their  lives,  it  is  true, 
have  been  saved,  bub  their  health  is  for  ever 
gone.  A more  lamentable  instance  could  scarcely 
be  found  of  the  carelessness  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  poisonous  preparations. 

Bass’s  Recreation-ground,  Derby.  — Tho 
plans  of  tho  proposed  improvements  in  the 
Holmes,  and  fencing,  have  been  inspected  by 
Mr.  Bass,  aud  approved  of.  Tho  tenders  by 
Messrs.  Roe  & Son,  for  woodwork;  Messrs. 
Swingler,  for  the  ironwork ; aud  Mr.  Basford, 
for  painting,  have  been  accepted.  Tho  levelling 
and  turfing  will  bo  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  but  will  bo  paid  for  by  Mr.  Bass.  This 
gift  to  the  town  will  cost  him  nearly  4,0001.  It 
is  intended  to  erect  a refreshment-room,  a band- 
stand, aud  necessary  offices,  to  he  paid  for  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  the 
borough  surveyor,  is  preparing  plans. 

The  New  Atlantic  Cable. — About  160  miles 
of  this  cable  bare  now  been  made,  and  when  all 
tho  machinery  is  at  work,  it  is  said,  the  manu- 
facture will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a 
week.  The  structure  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
the  last,  only  the  ropo  will  bear  a strain  of  from 
15  cwt.  to  a ton  more  than  that  of  last  year,  so 
that  it  must  be  heavier,  although  there  is  no 
dark  composition  soaked  into  the  Manilla  hemp 
. which  forms  the  covering  of  the  outer  wires. 
The  outward  appearance  is  far  diff’eront,  being 
of  light  colour  instead  of  dark.  The  Great 
Eastern  will  endeavour  first  to  lay  this  new 
cable,  and  afterwards  to  raise  the  old  and 
complete  it  also. 

Overhe.yting  of  Church  Flues.  — At  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Chester,  a fire  has  occurred  from 
this  cause,  but  being  taken  in  time  little  damage 
w'as  done.  It  broke  out  while  the  congregation 
were  in  church.  A piece  of  coir  yarn  matting  had 
been  sot  on  fire  by  tho  overheating  of  the  stove, 
and  it  was  thrown  on  the  roof  by  the  sexton, 
who  said  that  he  left  it  there  when  he  thought 
he  had  put  the  fire  out.  This  was  not  so,  for 
! soon  after  the  roof  was  seen  to  be  on  fire ; aud 
’ if  timely  measures  for  subduing  it  had  not  been 
made,  the  result  might  have  been  serious,  as  a 
strong  wind  prevailed  at  the  time.  Tho  smoul- 
dering mat  was  fanned  into  a flame,  and  thus 
melted  the  lead. 

Mosaic  Pavement,  Caerleon. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  tho  Archmological  Institute,  the 
Marquis  Camden  in  the  chair,  Mr.  0.  Morgan, 
M.P.,  read  a paper  on  a curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Caerleon,  which  was  of  what  is 
called  the  gridiron  pattern.  He  stated  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caerleon  abounds  in  Roman 
remains  of  all  kinds,  and  the  pavement  formed 
the  floor  of  a small  apartment  of  some  Roman 
building.  It  was  designed  in  the  labyrinth  form, 
and  ho  said  he  believed  it  was  tho  first  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  discovered  in  Biitaiu.  The 
pavement  had  been  raised  with  great  care,  and 
is  now  deposited  in  tho  museum  at  Caerleon. 
The  arrangements  for  tho  congress  to  be  held  in 
Loudon,  in  July  next,  are  going  on  well. 

Fall  of  Biiildings. — At  Liverpool  the  gable 
wall  of  a new  building  in  course  of  erection,  for 
the  Liverpool  Rubber  Company,  has  fallen  down, 
damaging  a portion  of  the  roof,  and  the  stock 
belonging  to  preserved  meat  works  adjoining. 
It  is  estimated  tho  damage  done  will  be  upwards 
of  2,0001.  Three  men  were  seriously  injured. 
A strong  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and,  it 

is  believed,  caused  the  accident. At  Malton 

one  of  the  large  grain  warehouses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent  has  been  blown  into  the  river. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  foundations  had  been 
affected  by  the  continued  flood  in  which  the 
river  has  been  for  the  past  three  months.  The 
building  was  four  stories  high,  and  has  gone 
from  the  base  completely  over.  It  is  estimated 
ihat  1,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  oats  were  in 
the  buildings  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
the  whole  of  which  are  either  among  tho 

ruios  or  have  gone  into  the  river.  

Works  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church  of 
Deventer,  Holland,  wore  considerably  advanced, 
when,  on  removing  the  centreing  of  the  naves, 
the  whole  superstructure  fell  in,  bmying  several 
workmen  in  the  mins. 
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Caudi.vai,  Pole’s  Monument.— The  Rev.  R.  C. 
Jenkin,  of  LymiDge,  nearHythe,  Kent,  -mites  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Zlagazine,  strongly  urging  the 
propriety  of  restoring  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  -which  is  in  a sadly 
neglected  state. 


Proposed  Lo.\n  Exhibition  of  Art  and 
Industry  at  Southampton. — The  Hartley  com. 
mittee  of  the  to-wn  council  propose  the  erection 
of  a temporary  building  behind  the  Hartley 
Institution  lecture-hall,  at  a cost  of  500?.,  for  a 
Loan  Exhibition,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  a permanent  building  for  the 
local  School  of  Art.  A public  meeting  has  been 
held,  and  a committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  scheme. 


Netv  Masonic  Hall  for  Plymoutii. — The 
Freemasons  of  Plymouth  have  been  in  negotia- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  picture 
gallery,  at  the  east  end  of  Union-street,  for  all 
the  business  purposes  of  a lodge  without  any 
material  outlay  of  money.  There  are  also, 
immediately  contiguous  to  this  large  hall,  rooms 
that  will  be  available  for  Masonic  purposes  j so 
that,  if  the  budding  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  not  be  more  suitable  than  it  is. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  meetings  of  several 
lodges  in  this  hall.  The  purchase  of  the  above 
place  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
“ Globe.” 


Masonic  Chairs.— At  the  Blair  Lodge,  Stret- 
ford-road,  Holme,  near  Manchester,  the  brethren 
had  the  satisfaction  of  inaugurating  a set  of 
emblematical  solid  oak  chairs,  of  a new  design, 
by  one  of  its  members,  Br.  James  Redford,  J.  D., 
of  the  firm  of  Whyatt  & Redford,  architects. 
They  are  massive  in  character,  and  inlaid  with 
ebony ; the  oak  is  gilt  in  some  parts,  sho-wing 
the  grain  of  the  wood  through.  Each  chair  is 
ornamented  with  the  emblems,  working  tools, 
&c.,  of  the  respective  degrees,  and  upholstered 
in  blue  morocco.  The  designs  were  caiTied  out 
by  Mr.  John  Heatliwaite,  of  Hanover-street,  at 
acost  of25?.  per  chair. 


From  Tasjlania.— A Wesleyan  Church  has 
been  built  at  Westbnry,  from  designs  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Crouch  & Wilson,  of  Melbourne.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  with  dressings  in  pressed 
cement  instead  of  stone.  The  internal  measure- 
ments are  38  ft.  by  60  ft.  on  the  floor,  and  the 
height  to  the  mid-ceiling  28  ft.,  the  side  walls 
being  15  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  roof  is  to  be  framed 
entirely  of  Ta.smanian  blackwood,  with  columns 
of  same  wood.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ventilation,  and  the  principal  window  is  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass. 


A Steam  Hoist.— At  the  Newark  Castle  Wharf 
a steam  hoist  (without  any  engine),  made  at  the 
Trent  Iron  Works,  has  been  successfully  tried. 
A timber  frame  forming  the  base  of  the  machine, 
encloses  a large  cylinder.  On  the  steam  being 
admitted  to  it  abeam  of  iron,  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  is  forced  out,  aud  from  this  motion  is 
given  through  a simple  arrangement  of  wheels, 
which  causes  the  chain  barrel  to  revolve.  The 
direct  action  of  steam  is  thus  brought  into  use 
without  the  intervention  of  a steam-engine  as  in 
ordinary  steam  cranes.  The  working  is  easy, 
and  without  noise.  This  particular  machine 
was  designed  for  raising  building  materials  at 
• some  of  the  large  iron  fui-naces  now  being  con- 
structed in  the  north  of  England.  A Mr. 
Nicholson  is  the  inventor. 


The  Ne-w  Orphan  Houses,  Bristol. — The 
ground  for  the  foundations  of  two  more  Orphan 
Houses  on  Ashley-hill  is  now  being  excavated. 
These  two,  when  completed,  will  make  five 
houses  erected  by  Mr.  Muller  since  first  begin- 
ning  his  undertaking,  and  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  about  1,000  more  children,  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  the  house.  The  area  of  land 
now  occupied  by  these  buildings  and  the  sur- 
rounding parks  is  very  large. 

Restoration  of  St.  Nicholas’  Steeple, 
Ne-wcastle-upon-Tyne. — At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  for  the  repaii-  aud  restora- 
tion of  St.  Nicholas’  steeple,  held  in  the  upper 
vestry,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Aid.  Dodds)  presiding; 
Mr.  Clayton  read  the  report  of  the  town  sui-veyor 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  steeple.  Mr. 
Pollard  said  they  ought  to  have  some  man  of 
eminence  to  have  charge  of  the  work,  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  of  London.  The 
Vicar  strongly  supported  this  suggestion.  Mr. 
Dickinson  moved  that  it  be  a recommendation 
from  this  committee  to  the  general  meeting 
of  subscribers  to  appoint  Mr.  Scott.  The 
Vicar  seconded  the  motion.  After  a remark 
from  Mr.  Clayton  that  they  would  require  some- 
thing like  3,000Z.  to  do  all  thit  was  requisite, 
the  motion  was  carritd.  A great  number’ 
of  influential  n.ames  were  added  to  the 
committee,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
fund  had  now  reached  the  sum  of  1,369?.  A 
general  canvass  is  being  made  for  further 
subscriptions. 


Bridlington  : The  proposed  Sea  Wall.— 
A meeting  has  been  held  at  Bridlington,  to 
take  into  consideration  a petition  presented  by 
the  local  board  for  the  district  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  praying  him  to  extend  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  board.  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  the 
inspector  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  attended,  and,  in  opening 
the  inquiry,  said  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  together  to  inquire  into  the  deau-ability  of 
borrowing  an  amount  of  money,  which  was  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  a sea-wall,  the  esti- 
mate for  which  was  36,350?.  The  clerk  to  the 
board  said  Mr.  Ashdown,  engineer,  would  state 
the  necessity  for  the  works  being  down  ; and  un- 
less they  were  carried  out,  the  quay  would  suffer 
very  seriously.  About  200  ft.  of  ground  had 
been  washed  away,  and  the  engineers  and  others 
would  prove  the  great  necessity  of  the  work. 
Tenders  had  been  received  for  the  erection  of 
the  sea-wall,  and  Mr.  Barry’s  was  accepted  for 
19,600?.  conditionally.  The  cost  of  the  works  and 
superintendence  would  be  22,350?.  j property  to  bo 
purchased,  14,000?. ; making  a total  of  36,350?. 
The  board  proposed  raising  that  sum  by  a rate 
which  Mr.  Gray  believed  would  amount  to  3s.  3d. 
in  the  Quay,  and  Is.  Id.  in  Bridlington.  The 
question  was  warmly  discussed  ; and  the  inspec- 
tor, at  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  said  he  thought 
the  board  should  have  taken  power  for  the  full 
amount,  39,000?.,  instead  of  35,000?. 


Tram-ways  in  Liverpool. — The  health  com. 
mittee  have  confirmed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Parliamentary  Sub-committee  to  approve  oi 
the  principle  of  tramways  in  Liverpool,  on  the 
improved  kind  of  rail  lately  noticed  in  the 
Builder,  which  presents  a crescent  surface,  on 
which  a gi'ooved  wheel  runs.  The  company 
seeking  to  get  the  concession  of  the  right  of  lay- 
ing the  rail  have  patented  the  wheel,  but  they 
agree  that  the  council  shall  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  tramways,  as  to  regulating  the  traffic, 
repairing  the  roads,  sewers,  &c.  j that  other  per- 
sons shall  be  allowed  running  powers  on  payment 
of  a reasonable  royalty ; and  that  the  company 
shall  be  bound  to  take  up  the  rails  at  a month’s 
notice  from  the  council,  if  found  to  be  a failure 
or  an  obstructive  nuisance. 


The  Abundance  of  Magnesium.  — It  has 
been  estimated,  says  the  .American  Gaslight 
Journal,  that  the  ocean  contains  160,000  cubic 
miles  of  magnesium, — a quantity  which  would 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  both  sea 
and  land,  to  a thickness  of  more  than  8 ft.  In 
obtaining  salt  from  sea-water,  the  residuum  is 
largely  ma^esium.  It  constitutes  13  percent, 
of  magnesian  limestone, — a rock  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  enormous  quantities. 
Three  years  ago  all  the  chemists  who  had 
obtained  magnesium  at  all,  had  probably  not 
obtained  an  ounce  among  them.  One  year  ago 
its  price  was  112  guineas  per  pound.  Now, 
owing  to  improvements  recently  introduced, 
magnesium  wire  is  sold  at  3d.  per  foot.  It  has- 
been  suggested  that,  when  it  shall  be  cheap 
enough,  vessels  of  war  should  be  built  of  it  j for, 
whilst  but  little  heavier  than  heart  of  oak,  it  is 
as  strong  and  tenacious  as  steel. 


TEIfDERS 


For  house  and  shop,  for  Messrs.  Davis  & Co.,  Belvedere,. 
Kent.  ^Messrs.  Haberahon  & Bite,  architects 


Kirk 

Cowland 

Bainbridge,  Brothers... 

Richards 

Ramsey  

Johnson  

Thompson  

Vickery  

BloCcld  

Gunderel]  

"Warren 

Tear 


..  £1,515 
1,420  0 
1,317  0 
1,293  0 ' 
1,238 


1,249  0 0 


1,238 
1,189  0 0 
1,131  0 0 
1,160  0 0 
9se  0 0 
965  0 0 


Memorials. — The  subscribers  to  the  proposed 
memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  about 
to  consider  and  determine  as  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  amount  received  for  the  memo- 
Theed  has  prepared  a bust  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  to  bo  presented  by  her  Majesty 
to  the  Surrey  County  Hospital.  The  bust  will 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule,  or  chief  entrance- 
hall,  directly  opposite  the  door.  It  is  of  life- 
size,  and  of  the  purest  Sicilian  marble  used  for 
statuary  purposes  ; is  2 ft.  6 in.  in  height ; and  is 
mounted  on  a colonred  marble  pedestal,  4 ft. 
high,  which  makes  the  total  height  6 ft.  6 in. 
The  original  from  which  the  bust  is  taken  is  in 
Windsor  Castle.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  follow- 
ing iuscription  : — ” This  bust  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  was  graciously  presented  to 
the  Surrey  County  Hospital  by  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  1866.”  JL*.  Theed  has  presented 
to  the  hospital  a tinted  plaster  cast  of  his  “ Good 

fin-mOT-Ifor.  **  1 .....*11  -l...-i.1_  1 .*!_ 


Gas. — The  Folkestone  gas  and  coke  company 
have  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  half-year.  Plans  for 
new  works  have  been  prepared  and  tenders  sent 

in. The  Chester  gas  company  have  yielded 

so  far  to  force  by  reducing  the  price  of  their  gas 
from  -is.  6d.  to  4s.,  but  have  refused  to  allow  the 
5 per  cent,  discount  formerly  given.  Doubtless, 
when  the  Chester  gas  company  reap  the  benefit 
to  themselves  of  their  forced  reduction  of  price 
they  will  be  as  thankless  as  others  have  been  to 
those  who  have  forced  them  to  do  what  turns 
out  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  no  less 
than  of  the  public,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 

forced  reductions  of  price  have  been. The 

Cardiff  gas  light  and  coke  company  have  declared 
a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  last  half-year  on  their  old  shares,  and  of 

8 per  cent,  on  new  shares. In  the  House  of 

Commons,  a motion  of  Captain  Gridley  has  been 
agreed  to  for  a return  from  every  gas  company 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  stating  the  several  Acts  nnder  which 
established,  the  rates  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at 
-which  such  company  or  corporation  had  supplied 
gas  in  the  years  186*4  and  1865,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  coal  used  by  the  company  in  each 
year  for  the  same  period  ; also  stating  the 
amount  of  fixed  [it  should  have  been  "paid  up], 
capital  invested  by  each  gas  company,andth6rate 
per  cent,  of  dividend  [and  including  bonuses  and 
“arrears,”  it  should  have  been]  to  the  share- 
holders or  proprietors  on  their  shares  in  each 


Samaritan.”  The  hospital  will  shortly  be  ready  I year  (iu'’coitrnnatior orParhamenTa^A'paper 
to  receive  patients.  | No.  55,  of  Session  1865). 


For  first  portion  of  Buckhurst-hill  Ci 
Schools.  Mr.  J,  W.  Morris,  architect.*— 

•Ennor  £1,09-1  10 

Kivett  993  o 

Patrick  & Son 974  0 

Dove,  Brothers  9.^6  0 

Watts 957  0 

Et;an 956  19 

Kilby 929  0 

Abraham  (accepted)  916  0 


.gregationak 


For  alterations  and  additions  .to  house,  R"o.  30,  Bridge- 
Btreot,  Sunderland,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Vincent.  Mr.  J.  Tfilman, 


architect 

Jeli'erson  £235 

Birbeck  & Lewithwaite  215 

Stafford  187 

Stallbrd  & B^er  (accepted) 100 


For  alterations  to  No.  8,  Upper  Wimpole-street,  for 
Mr.  E.  llaaalgette.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Qaan- 
tities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Waghorn 

Smith,  Bros £1,529  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannooch  1,483  10  0 

Warne  & Son  (accepted)  1,477  6 0 


For  villa  residence  and  stables,  at  Shepherd’s-hush,  for 
^^*  W*  H*  McQueen.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Waghorn : — 
Oughtoa  (accepted)  £2,441  0 0 


For  organ  factory,  in  New  Inn-yard,  Tottenham-eourt- 
road,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker.  Mr.  W.A.  Baker,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Richardson  St  Waghorn 

Oughton  (accepted) £2,725  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Riding-school,  Seymour-plaee,  Bryan- 
aton-square,  for  Mr.  F.  Alien,  Measrs.  Bird  St  Walters, 
architects : — 

Brown £1,695  0 0 

Tracey 1^095  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,645  0 O 

Kelly  1,633  0 0 

Wiliiams  (accepted)  1,629  0 0 


For  alterationa  to  No.  15,  Stockbridge-tcrrace,  Pimlico, 
for  Mr.  L.  Hart 

Gale £283  0 0 

W igmore  (accepted) 262  10  0 


For  new  roads  and  fencing,  on  tho  Old  Park  Estate, 
Clapham,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Wimble  k Taylor,  surveyors 

Brewer  & Rutter £2,475  4 0 

Easton 1,973  0 0 

Mayo  & Son  1,920  0 0 

Clarke 1,630  0 0 

Lawrence  1,778  10  6 

Livermore 1,770  0 0 

Drummond  1,748  0 0 
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' Fop  ton  bonses,  in  BransATick-square,  Catnborwell,  for 
■he  Freehold  and  General  Investment  Company.  Mr. 
I.  S.  Lecg,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Eustace  £6,6‘t0  0 0! 

Webb  & Sons  6.310  0 0 

Palmer  6,200  0 0 

Marsiaiid  & Sons 6,100  0 0 

Casford  & Son  6,950  0 0 

Howett  6,917  0 0 

Thomas  <5:  .Jenkins  6,600  0 0 

Cubitt,  Bros 1,750  0 0 

Minty  & Son 4,340  0 0 

Neale  4,330  0 0 

Driver 3,430  0 0 ! 


For  Congregational  chapel,  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Mr, 
W.  Morris,  architect  :• 


Piper  & Son  

Watts 

Sheflield  

£2,627 

2,680 

2.564 

Kilby  

2,648 

Hedges  

2,-416 

Jeffrey 

2,370 

Abraliams  (accepted) 

2,330 

i For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Eickmausworth,  Herts.  Mr. 
Pearson,  architect 

Deduct 
Old  Materials. 

CoDs&Son  £2,4-13  0 0 ...£1G0  0 0 

Henshaw  2,209  0 0 ...  116  0 0 

Cooper  2,200  0 0 ...  165  0 0 

Arnold 2,118  0 0 ...  130  0 0 

Brown  2,090  0 0 ...  163  0'  0 

Snowball  2,077  0 0 ...  178  0 0 

Watorman,  Bros.  ...  J,000  0 0 ...  148  12  7 

B For  Congregational  chapel  and  schools,  at  Battersea, 
rlr,  Acomb,  architect : — 

Chapel.  Schools, 

Higgs £4,582  0 0 ...£1,067  0 C 

Sharpington  & Co.  4,595  0 0 ...  1,015  0 ( 

King  & Sons 4,490  0 0 — - « - 

Piper  AWheeler  ...  4,276  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 4,163  0 0 

Eider  & Son 4,150  0 0 

Simms  & Marten. „ 4,175  0 0 

Lalhey,  Bros 3.957  0 0 

Stimpson  3,875  0 0 

Jackson  & Bhaw  ...  3,600  0 0 


r For  a warehouse,  shod,  otRces,  and  stables,  side  of  the 
idrand  Surrey  Canal,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
rdroadbridge,  architect 


2,234  0 0 


The  Publisher  ea/tvnot  he  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  left  at  the  Q§ice  in  rephj  to 
AdverUsements,  a/nd  strongly  recommeTids  that 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  “ THE  BUILDER"  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  Advertisements,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  go  to  press  some  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore.  The  insertion  of  Advertisements  in  the 
ensuing  Number  will  therefore  not  be  guaranteed 
unless  they  arc  delivered  at  the  Office  before 
THREE  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  THURS- 
DAY, instead  of  Five  o’cloclc,  as  formerly. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHUBCH,  TURRET,  ajid  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  Bteam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
farmsh  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedi'al 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hiH,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


Olhere, 

George  todd  wui  sell  by  auction, 

UJWMJ  tlie  PREMISES  M nbove.  on  TDB9DAY.  MARCH  20th. 
at  IWELVE  for  ONE  preCiJely,  the  PLANT  sud  OB.NEKAL  STOCK 
uf  a Biiildec,  reliuiiuhhSug  bnsiiietB : eomprinliig  a oOO-btick  cart,  a 
joluer'a  ditto,  and  a uight  ditto,  with  soil  jets  ; a one -horje  Btono 
truck,  several  others,  and  hand  ditto;  a sutninei'- house,  grindlng- 
atonee.  carpentora'  henohes.  blocks,  fklls.  treeth  s,  long  and  short 
laddeis,  pltvsterers’  ditto  and  steps,  staff'dd  boards,  poles  and  cords, 
wlieeling-pUulss,  York,  PorlUtid,  aud  Robin  Hood  stone  ; he.ad  and 
foot  tombstones,  white  and  black  slabs  of  maible  chimneypicces, 
elates,  and  bvlcks,  drain  lead  pipes  aud  Junclions,  traps  and  ptns  ; 
ebimuey-pots,  tiles  of  every  description,  pipes  aud  heads,  and  pumps  ; 
irou  hoop  bond,  ednmns,  a largo  cistern,  locks,  bolts,  screws,  iiaUs, 
general  Iroomoiigory,  and  the  luual  effects. — May  ho  viewed  on 
Baturday  aud  Muiiilay  preoeding  sale,  and  catalogues  had  0“  **-* 
PiBinisesiat  the  Wbeitshaar, 'Upper  Tooting;  aud  o' 

TODD,  8,  Pancras  lane,  Bucklersbnry,  E.C. 


Almost  without  reserve.— Small  Plot  of  Freehold  Building  Land, 
st'uated  tu  St.  duhu’s  Uuurch-TO.ad,  Upper  Hoiu:irtoa-roaJ, 
Hackney. 

1\/TESSRS.  DOWSETT  «Sc  CHATTELL  are 

IV I iustiucted  to  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  GUILD- 
HALL COFFEE-HOUSE,  Grecham  street,  Loudon,  ou  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  Ifi,  at  ONE  o'clock  prechely.— Farticu’ars  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  MATTHEWS  AORKETUAM,  Solicitor j,  69,  Liiiooln's-lun- 
fleuis  ; at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-House  ; aud  of  the  Auctioneers,  29a, 
Llucoln’s-lnu- Helds. 


IPortahle  eteam  Engines  and  Thrashing  Jlachlnes.— To  Machinists, 
Contractors,  aud  Others.— Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Mr.  a.  darby  has  received  instructions 

from  the  proprietors  (who  are  lellnqnishlng  the  department 
of  (heir  business  appertaining  to  engine  letting)  to  BELL  by  .AUC- 
TION, in  a field  adjoining  the  Rallw.ay  Embankment,  near  iho  Iron 
aud  Brass  Foundry,  New-strect,  Chelmsford  (where  they  will  bo  re- 
moTed  for  convenience  of  Sale),  on  FKIDAY,  MARFE  2iJrsl,  1866,  at 
TWELVE  for  ONE  o'clock  preohely,  TEN  P0RT.A8LE  STE.aM 
ENQIXESand  BIX  THRASHING  MACHINES,  by  Clayton  £ Shuttle- 
wui'lb,  and  other  eminent  inakora,  from  4 to  S horse  power  ; a com- 
hiiieil  Mill  and  Chaff-cutter,  Drerslog  Muchinei,  Diivlug  Bauds,  and 
'lotha.  The  Auctioneer  begs  to  announoe  that  the  whole  of  the 
—HChinery  la  in  good  ss-orking  order,  and  can  be  seen  two  days  prior 
to  the  Sale.  The  Engines  will  have  steam  up  during  the  morniag  of 
Bale,  and  every  facility  offered  for  trying  them  under  break.— Cata- 
logues may  be  obtsined  seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  at  the  Four 
Swans  Hotel,  6},  Blshoiwuate-street  Within,  E.C.  ; of  Meseis. 
EDDINGTON,  Euglneera.UhelmafonJ  ; aud  of  the  Auctioneer,  Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 


IHE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.— To  the 


ARCHITECICRAL  PROFE88ION.— Messrs,  COX  & WYMAN 
execute  every  desiripiion  of  PRINTING  In  the  best  muuner,  with 
promptness  and  punctuality,  aud  at  moderate  charges.- COX  * 
WYMAN,  Orieulal.  Classical,  Flue-Art,  and  General  Filnters,  <4-75, 
Great  t^ueeu-stieet,  Liucolu's-lun-llclds,  W.C. 


George 

Browae  & Robinson 

Turner  & Sous 

£2,035 

2.G69 

2,637 

Tarraut  J 

2,622 

Macey 

2,495 

Lathey,  Bros 

2,-459 

Henshaw 

2, -1-16 

Colls  & bon 


i For  hoa8(3,  SuDoicgdale,  Berks,  for  the  proprietors  of 
leho  Siiuningdale  estate.  Mr.  BurLleot,  architect : — 

Browne  Si  llobinson £3,230  0 0 

Brass  3,160  0 0 

Ashley  & Bons  2,997  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 2,992  0 0 

CoUs  2,980  0 0 

Wood,  Brothers  2,080  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  2,970  0 0 

Couder  (accepted)  2,887  0 0 


1 For  repairing  St.  John's  Church,  Bethnal-green.  Mr. 
iWiiliam  Mundy,  architect : — 

Fowler £1,646  0 0! 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 1.260  0 0 

G.  Thorpe  1,232  0 0 

Warskitt 1,179  0 0 

Allvcy 892  0 0 

W.  J.  Thorpe  736  0 0 1 


1 For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  residences,  on 
ioJoldington-road,  Bedford.  Mr,  Usher,  architect  :• 


Keys  

£3,361 

2,220 

0 

0 

Day  

2,045 

0 

0 

Winn  & Foster 

2.037 

0 

0 

Cauvin 

1,923 

0 

0 

0 

! For  the  erection  of  two  detached  residences,  for  the 
itBedford  Building  Company.  Mr.  Usher,  architect: — 
Winn  & Foster  £1,620  0 0 


1 For  basement  of  new  bnilding,  No.  144,  Leadenhall- 
itntreet,  for  the  Estate  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  A. 
jr3runing,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Couder  £2,419  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  2,410  0 0 

Cubitt  & Co 2,312  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son  2,218  0 0 

Timcwell 2,210  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler  (accepted)  ...  2,210  0 0 

I’Anaon  2,200  0 0 

I For  works  in  Essex-road,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill, 

iiQTohitect 

Cushing  £703  0 0 

Patman,  Bros 678  0 0 

Fairhead  668  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C Ou6  of  yout  Constant  Snbsciibers.  — E,  R.— C.  J.  P.— Cul.  C.— F.  B. 
1.15.  F.-9.3.-H.  W.B.-W.  H,-W.  i:  R,-E.  W.-O.  L--Mr,  B.-L.— 
/.  P.— F.  P.  C.— 0.  J.— T.  8.  * Son.— R.  K.— W.  & T.— T.  M.  B.— 
I.  T.  W.  M.-O.  L .— W.  W.  L.-T.  W.-  W.  A.  B.-G.  M.  H,-B.  B.-H. 
-t-R  T.B.— H.  W.  B.— Conucilloi'  0.— T.  K.  (see  our  laat  aud  present 
iijumbera).— A.  M,  (did  not  reach  us  before). — R.  C.  (wo  are  not 
tu>oeitiou  to  judge  cotrecUyj.- T.  J.  (oo  useful  advice  as  to  smoky 
‘Itdiiuineys  cau  be  offered  at  a distance). — A X.  (card  ■was  not  enclosed) 
-VW.  Q.  B.  (too  late). — F.  C.  (it  de;<eiids  on  ctrcumstaoces). 

K We  ore  ctmpelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  aud  giving 
lUiddreasea. 

.t  AH  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  teuders,  Ac,,  must  be  accompanied  by 
iti^e  name  and  address  of  the  seeder,  not  uecessorily  for  publication. 

y'Norx. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
;cinubllc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  aattaoci. 


Extensive  Bale  of  Stock  at  Camdeu-terrace,  Camden  Town.— To 
Timber  Merchants,  BuUdeia,  Carpenters,  and  Others. 

IV/f  R.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 

J.YJ,  the  PREMISES  as  above,  near  the  old  Rigle  Taveru  and  Rail- 
way Station,  ou  MONDAY,  MARCH  19  )1,  at  ELEVEN  tor  TWELVE, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots,  a l.irge  quiiutity  of  PLANKS, 
deals,  and  battens,  dry  cut-stuff,  ffuorlug,  i|Uart«rlDg,  match  and 
feather-edge  boards,  mahogany,  birch,  oak,  slating  batteus,  closet- 
pans,  chimney-pots,  dra-.n-plpes,  zinc  cowls,  slates,  marble  cblinney- 
pite  s,  doors  and  frames,  church  ittciugs  and  useftil  materials,  Ac.— 
Auction  Offices,  2,  CardUigtun-stieet,  Uampstrad-ru.rd. 


HIOHFIELD  PARK,  WINCHMORE-DILL  MIDDLESEX. 

Mr.  a.  lilCHAKDd  will  feELL  by  aUC- 

TION.  on  the  PaBJHSKS,  on  FRIDAY.  MARCH  liirh,  at 
UMR,  about  50  POPLAR  TREES,  80  Bjeamore,  Lime,  Plane,  snd 
Cbestuut  ditto  ; 50  ffrs,  aud  400  large  polee  ; 2,000  fagoti,  600  bundles 
of  pea-sticks,  aud  90  stocks  of  top- wood. — Catalogues  obUiuable  at 
the  Lodge  at  the  Eutrauce  to  the  Park,  aud  of  the  Auciioueer,  Tot- 
tenham. 


GROSVESOR-PLACE,— To  Dealers  in  Ericks, LfoO.MarbU  Chimney 
pieces.  Stained  Glass  and  Stable  Frttlugs. 

Mr.  geo.  HAINES  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  PREMiaBB,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY. 
March  1‘Jth  and  mh,  lit  TWKLVH  pneisely,  all  the  very  capital 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  two  spacious  Family  Mausions,  Nos.  23 
aud24,GrosveDor-p!ace  ; cuinprisiug  350.000  prime  stock  bricka.SO  tons 
oflead,  superior  iiitemal  fluiugs  ot  the  numerous  bed-cham'iers  and 
recepllon-iooms,  eeverat  elegant  Italian  cbiiuuey-pleces  of  cboats 
designs,  large  staiiied-glasi  window  of  conservatory,  stone  aud  irou 
work,  fixtures  and  the  erections  of  three  large  stables  and  coacb- 
boaseii.— Hay  be  viewed.  Catalogues  bid  of  Meesrs,  HAINES  ABON, 
Auctioneers,  Moorgato-slreet,  City  ; aud  at  the  Aurtiooeer's  Offices, 
No.  9,  Lower  Belgrave-street,  8.W. 


Timber,  near  Bheepshed  and  Belton.— TO  BE  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  by 

i^OOKE  & WARNER,  at  tbe  BULL’S 

V--*  HEAD  HOTEL,  Loughhorcugb,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  2Ut 
day  of  MAF.C'H,  1866,  at  TWO  o'clock,  Twenty  teven  LoUof  very 
large  and  superior  Oik,  Ash,  and  Elm  TIMBER  TREES,  n'lW  stand- 
ing upon  lands  in  the  occuiialion  of  Messrs.  Oriltln,  Tiiruer,  Chester, 
Pect,  and  others.— The  limber  uLxy  be  viewid  on  appUcalion  to  Mr. 
EDWARD  BEER  and  Mr.  JOSEPH  BOWLEY,  Sbeopshed,  or  to  the 
respective  Teuauta.  Cataloguis  may  be  had  at  the  Hull's  Head, 
Loughborough  ; of  Mr.  EDWARD  BEER,  bheeiahead  ; of  the  Auc- 
tioueers ; or  at  tbe  Office  of  Meesrs.  T.  & R.  D.  MILES.  Suiveyon, 
Leicester.  Dinner  on  the  table  at  One  o'clock.  Credit  on  apptovtd 
security. 


CITY  OF  LONDON.  — Highly  important  and  valuable  Freehold 
Properly,  occupying  an  urea  of  about  7,4'JO  superficial  feet,  aud 
offering  a fint-dasi  site  for  the  erecltou  of  superior  warebuuse.*,  or 
for  a profitable  aud  extensive  building  scheme. 

Messrs.  Norton,  trist,  & co.  have 

received  instrnctions  to  off-r  for  SALE,  at  the  LONDON 
TAVERN,  on  FRIDAY,  MARCH  Idth,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely 
(unlese  previously  Oi-poseit  of  by  private  ooniract),  a very  valuable 
and  highly  important  FREEHOLD  PRuPEETY,  sltiute  Nos.  7 and 
8.  Well-court.  Queen-slrret,  and  No.  44,  B-jw-lane,  Cheaiiside,  iu  ' 
very  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  and  cnly  a few  yara#  fr-'in  the  i 
grand  street  now  in  tbe  conn>e  uf  furuiation  fioin  the  Mansi 
house  to  BladcTriars,  and  near  the  new  station  ot  the  S-^uth  lii-tem 
Raiiwiiy  In  Cannon-street  ; comptisloga  range  of  w.irehouses  of  five 
floors,  icoludiug  bos-ment  (with  ca.t  and  wsgou  i.pproaoh  in 'Well- 
court,  shed  and  loruliiig  platform),  a si>acious  wnrebuuso  uf  twu  flours, 
Inolndlng  capital  b.i.--emeutr  paved  with  stone,  and  8 leet  (o  9 feet  iu 
height,  with  stoutgiroers  resting  cur  iron  crolumiisof6UtDi.ientttrc-rigih 
to  csivy  any  superstruc'ure,  so  (hat  a great  expense  would  be  saved 
In  any  future  ouildii  g operatiorr  ; aleo  three  excellent  dwelling- 
houses.  i>ertly  arranged  os  oHIcms  nud  w.ireroums.  1 his  exceedingly 
valuable  prujeerty  exteuds  In  depth  about  150  feet  from  Well-con. t m 
Bow-lane,  to  which  it  has  a frontage  of  nb  mt  2i)  fe- 1,  It  occupies 
altogether  an  aru.a  of  7,4U0  superficial  feet,  and  possesses  capabilities 
fora  profitable  building  scheme  rarely  to  be  met  with  msuch  an 
Importact  locality.  Possessiou  of  the  whole  will  be  giveuoii  cample- 
tiou  of  the  purchase.  May  be  viewed,  and  pirlionUra  ba  l of  Jlctsts. 
WILDE,  REES,  HUMPHRY,  and  tVlLUE.  t'oilege-lilll  ; at  ibe 
Loudon  Taveru  ; aud  of  Messrs.  NORTON,  'lElaT,  and  CO.  03,  Old 
Broad-stieet,  Royal  Excbaugc. 


NOTTTNG  HILL.  No.  3,  The  Mall.— The  Strek  of  a Wheelwright  and 
Smith  ; Chestnut  Mare,  and  Horse  ; usaful  WagooeUe,  Spring  Vau 
and  Cart.  Cab,  Cart,  and  Vau  Bodies,  and  ilUceUaueimt  Stock. 

l\/fR.  swain  has  received  instructions  from 

IV  i the  owner,  who  has  disposed  oi  his  business,  to  BELL  by 
auction,  on  the  rilBMIsEcl,  os  above,  ou  THURSDAY,  the  ISih 
of  March,  ISdd,  at  one  o'clock,  the  above  STOCK  and  large  Quan- 
tity of  Wheels,  Oprlngs,  Axistroes,  3 pairs  ot  BlackstniHi'i  B-ilows, 
Anvils,  Beuohes,  Tools,  aud  number  of  nrticle.s  incideutal  to  tbe  above 
trade.  Maybe  viewed  the  day  prior  aud  muruiag  of  Sale.— Cata- 
logues had  oil  the  Piemisee,  eu.l  of  the  Auclloneer  the  Lodge, 
Notliug-hill,  W. 


City  Freeholds,  near  to  Bishopsgata  Without. 

l\/5  ESSES,  HUMPHREYS  & BON  wiU 

IV  1 BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY,  19th  MAR'JH,  at 
TWELVE  for  ONE  precisely,  at  GARRAWAY'S,  by  order  of  tho 
Executors  of  8.  Valentine,  eiq.  in  Two  Lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD 
EBTaTEB,  ooutalnlng  au  area  of  about  4,200  feet  luporficial,  and  com- 
prltibg  three  ilwclliDg-houses  and  tliopa,  a warehouse  with  re^idenee 
aud  factory  aud  largo  yard,  No.  3,  Sandy's-row,  and  Noa  17, 18,  aud 
19,  Widegate-street,  Bbhopsgate-atreet  Without,  partly  let  on  lease 
aud  partly  available  for  Imm-diato  occupation.  May  be  viewed  by 
leave  of  the  tenants.— Particulars,  with  plans,  to  be  obtained  of 
Mesara  E.  J.  SYDNEY  £ BON,  Solicitors,  No.  40.  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Cl,  Leadenhall-streel,  K-0. 


CITY.-ToPUBLICCOMPANIES  largeMER'lANTlLB  RBTABLISH- 
MESrS,  BANKERS,  and  OTHERS.-ImporUnt  PRR.MISB8,hnviiis 
a frontage  oi  lit)  feet,  held  of  the  Coriioration  of  the  City  uf  Loudon 
for  a term  of  80  years,  at  a gi-ound  rent. 

IITESSRS.  ELLIS  & SON  are  directed  to 

J.Vi  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  GARRAWAY’S.  on  MONDAY, 
MARCH  26,  at  TWELVE  (unless  au  acceptable  olfer  be  pr  vlouuly 
luoile  by  private  contract)  tbe  noble  RANGE  of  BUILDINGS  situate 
111  BUlitor-strecl,  Feuchurch-street,  opitoaite  Mark-laue,  iu  the  iin- 
rnediate  vicinity  of  the  colonial  markets  and  the  Ooru  Kxihange. 
They  present  a commaudlug  elevation  of  elegaut  deitgu  In  the  I'altaa 
style  of  architecture,  h.aviiig  n richly  decorated  PortUuJstine  fMUt, 
with  a piinripal  and  two  aide  entrances.  They  have  been  recently 
erected  by  Stessrs.  Lucas  Brotheis,  the  eminent  builders,  ate  finished 
iu  the  rn  -st  eupsiior  and  costly  manner,  and  adapted  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  husiufsi.  They  consist  of  a spaeijus  and  lofty  ground 
aud  first  floor,  second  and  third  floors  over,  aud  atone  staircase  to  tho 
top,  aivhed  vaults  in  the  basement  suitable  for  a wine  merchant 
having  a large  trade.  'They  are  so  anangei  os  to  be  adapted  for  one 
establishment,  or  they  may  be  let  iu  portions.  reuderlDg  th-m 
suitable  tUerel'ore  for  occupation  or  as  a safe  and  flrst-clais  invett- 
ment,  offices  of  s-ich  a ctiaroctec  being  eagerly  sought  for  in  IbU 
locality.  Immediate  possession  of  the  whole  may  be  had.  The 
premises  may  he  viewed  by  orders  oiil  y,  to  be  had  of  Mesais.  RLLI3 
A SON  Printed  pariiciilars  may  be  bad  of  Mr.  E.  ELLIS.  Arcbite-it, 
9.  Fenehuivh-streel ; of  Messra.  H,  & F.  CIIEBTEK.  Solicitor*,  8S, 
Newlngton-butts  ; at  Oarraway's;  and  uf  Messrs.  ELLId  A SON, 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Ageuto.  49,  Fenehurch-street. 


Valuable  Oak  Timber  for  Sale. 

CP.  HARDY  has  been  instructed  to  SELL 

, by  AUCTION,  seme  day  in  the  ensuing  month,  of  which  due 
Dutn-e  will  be  given,  about  16, nod  I^EET  of  Prime  O.tK  TIMBER,  now 
growing  lu  the  Woods  and  Puik  of  Rose  Castle.  The  whole  Is  of 
remarkably  fine  growth,  the  greiter  portion  of  very  Urge  dimen- 
sions, and  adapted  for  sblpbnildlug,  plank,  board,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Further  particulars  wdl  be  stated  In  future  advertisements. 
C.ttalogues  will  be  priqiared,  and  further  particulars  may  be  known 
ou  application  to  Messrs.  KAWLENCE  A aQUAREY,  EsUte  Agents, 
22  Gce.at  Oeorge-street.  Westminster,  and  at  SDlahury  ; or  the  Auc- 
tioneer. Jlr.  SMART,  of  Rosa  C.utle,  will  show  the  Timber  to  any 
pmtics  wishing  to  examine  it  before  the  Catalogues  are  issued. 

24,  Lowther-stroet,  Carlisle,  February  23ad,  ISifi. 


Will  he  Published  MARCH  16th,  1866.  price  63. 

A DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE  on 

MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 

By  W.  F.  STANLEY,  of  3 and  5,  Orest  TmuitUe,  Holhom. 
Loudon,  W.C. 

The  above  work  win  contain  n Description  of  alt  the  Drawing  In- 
sti-umants  that  ureof  any  value  to  the  Proftarional  Draughtsman,— 
and  how  to  me  them  ; also,  particulars  of  their  oonstructlon,  quall- 
tiee.  selection.  preservatUn,  and  suggestions  for  Improvement.  It 
will  Include  a d'scrlption  of  iustrumeuts  for  striking  useful  geo- 
metrical forma;  as  arcs  of  high  radii,  the  elUpse,  helix,  parabola, 
c«.choid,  geometrical  ornaments.  Sc.  with  many  important  popular 
instruments  of  which  adequate  description  has  never  appeared  m 
print ; as  the  Kdlograph.Ceutrollnead,  Uumputing-Soale. Geometrical 

^*'rnB  work  will  lie  scrvleeably  bound  In  cloth,  and  illustrated  by 
over  200  Kngravlngs. 

SubactiheraBamesjeceived  before  the  dateof  publlctition  will  have 
proof  copies  of  the  Work  sent  poet-free.  Remittance,  5s.  may  be  in 
poatage-stsiupi.  


i^OLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

V_y  72  Plates,  with  Letter-press  and  numerous  Wood-cuts,  price 
3ii-.  or  311s.  when  or.lered  direct  from  the  Author. 

" A valinble  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  art-deooration."- CiviJ 
Sn-jimertanfi  Arehiluef/'  Jvumal. 

Loudon:  Publl.hed  by  tbe  Author.  150,HampBtead-ro\d,  N.w. 

Dwellings  of  tho  working 

CLASSES  -The  SDCIETY  for  IMPROVING  the  CONOmoN 
of  the  LABOURING  CLASSES  has  published  the  following  woit^. 
which  may  be  obt  dned  at  the  Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand  ;-  l ha 

Dwolliuga  of  the  Ltbouiiug  Classes,  their  Arrsiigeinont  »na  nen- 

structlou,  with  Descriptions.  Plans,  Aa.  of  exUting 
DdsigUB  for  Dwelliugs.  adapted  to  Towns  as  well 
JHstrieW."  " Model  Cottages  of  the  late 

Windsor  Royal  Society."  By  HENRY  ROBERfb,^.  18.^  Fifth 
Ih.m-aud.  EnUrs.d  Edition,  pr.ce  43  cloth.  ,,  H'^e 
Wlvit  tbe  Labonriug  Classes  may  do  t-j  Improve  their  Dwelling  . an 
Ailclreia  tn  Worklnv  Ptoiilr ’’  Third  Thousand.  Irice  3i  riiy- 
rindlioDdUlon  of  the  Labouring  Cl«sa».  rmultiug  from  the  State 

Towns  or  N’iUagcs.  Each  design  completedn  one  sheet.  Tricedi. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  10, 1866. 


In  One  Volume,  with  »boTe  3,000  Woodcula,  price  43». 

pNCYCLOPuEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 

I 4 IMG,  Historical,  Theoretical,  ind  Prdctlail. 


By  EDWARD  CRKSY,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 


mpreii 


“A  deeideratnm  in  engineering  ecienco  Ii  supplied  by  this 
maiksble  volume.  There  is  note  member  of  the  prereealou,  from  th 
most  eminent  civil  engineer  to  the  humblest  surveyor,  who  will  nc 
find  here  the  materials  to  enrich  bis  mind  and  extend  bis  knon 
Itage/'—Sailwaii  Oairtte. 

London  : LOMGJdANB,  GREEK,  A CO.  Patenioster*roiv. 


T 


HE  ART-JOURNA 

Price  1‘.  (id.  Hontbly. 

ENGRAVINGS  IK  THE  MARCH  KliMBER. 

1.  W.  R.  FROST,  B.A,— Chest  ty,  by  T.  GARNER, 
a.  HBRINO.  BRIGHT,  and  BAXTER.— The  Cavalier,  by  J.  C.  ARMY- 


TAOE. 

8.  J.  EDWARDS.- Religion,  by  E.  A.  ARTLETT. 

LITERARY  CONTBIBDTION8. 

L PHILIP  G.  HAMERTON, — Liber  Memorinlis,  Lake  Surfs 
with  9 Specimens. 

IL  JAMES  DAFFORNE.— Eugene  F.  de  Block  and  F.  A. 
Bruycker  (Belgian  ArtUts),  with  3 Examples  from  l) 


V'AY  SURVEYING  and  LEVEL 


4-V  LINO.-INSTRUCTION  GIVEN,  in  the  field  and  office,  by  a 
City  Surveyor,  One  pupil  only  at  a time,  and  Initroments  pro- 
vided.—Address,  DHMFV,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


IIL  W.  P BATLEY.-VIsile  to  the  Paradlieof  .Artists. 

IV.  6.  C-  HALL,  F.S.A.  and  Mrs.  HALL.— John  WLljon,  with  7 
EngrariDRa 

V.  FAIRH0LTj_F.8.A.— Wllli.im  Hsrrey  and  the  Wood- 


Engravers 

VI.  LEWIS  WRIGHT. — Substitutes  for  Wood  Eogr 
VIL  On  the  Uses  of  National  Museums  to  Local  InstI 
VIII.  Ibe  Land  of  the  Lotos-eatera 
IX.  A Bound  of  Days,  with  2 Llustratlona 
X Lectures  on  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
XI.  British  Institution  ;— Exhibition. 

XII.  John  Gibson,  R.  A A Memoir.  Ac.  Ac 
London  : VIRTUE  A CO.  23,  Ivy-lsne. 


With  coloured  Plan  and  Seven  Woodcuts,  price  3s. 

Q.UIDE  to  ALNWICK  CASTLE. 


iB  late  Rev.  C.  U HAETSHORNE,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Holden  by, 

: LONGMANS  A CO.  Alnwick  ; M.  SMITH. 


This  day  Is  published. 


I. 


Designs  for  villa  residences, 

By  JOHN  8TARFORTH,  Architect. 

Coiiiprising  Perspective  Views,  Elevations.  Ground  Plans,  Ston, 
and  Timber  Details,  and  Ceilings.  40  Plates  Royaldto.  beantifi:' 
eogruved  on  Copper,  with  Descriptiona  Price  25».  bound  In  cloth. 


•ully 


II. 


By  the , 

VILLA  RESIDENCES  and  EARM  ARCHI- 

TECrURE:  a Series  of  Deeigns  for  Villas,  Farm-houses  and  Farm- 
Bteadiugs,  Factors'  Houses,  and  Labourera’  Cottages.  102  Plates  Royal 
4to.  engraved  on  Copper,  with  Descriptiona.  Price  Sf.  17e.  8d.  bouud 
in  cloth. 

W,  BLACKWOOD  A SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 


[JELLY’S 

x\.  PRICE- BOOK;  or.  Safe  Guide  U>  the  Valuation  of  all 
of  Aiuacers' Work;  with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and  no 
abitrset  of  tbs  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Coiistructlon  of 
BuJdiiiga  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  CalculaUous  upon  tbs 
present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arrauged  by  an  Architect  ol 
emlnenco,  asslated  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors,  Utus- 
tzated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Eugravings  and  uunierous  Woodcuts 
Eoyal  Svo.  price  8b.  neatly  bound. 

London  : published  by  'T.  K ELLY,  Pateraoator-row  ; SIMPXQf  and 
MARSHALL  ; and  may  bo  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad,  New  Editions  in  Quarto,  of  the  following 
Practical  Archltecliiral  Works 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET- MAKING,  Revised  by 
TREDGOLD  : being  a new  and  complete  System  of  Liues,  fur  the  Use 
Bf  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical  and  Mecbaulcal  Priuclples. 
Ten  parts  at  Ss.  or  in  boards,  SOs. ; oonUlning  upwards  of  130  Steel 
Plates,  and  nnmsrons  Woodcut  Diagrams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY,  BRICKLAYING,  and  PLASTERING  (revised  t.yTREU- 
GOLD),  both  plain  and  omauoutal ; containing  a u«w  and  complete 
System  of  Lilies  for  Btons  Cutting,  for  ths  Use  of  Workmou ; the 
Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements,  Concrete,  to  which  Is  added  a variety 
of  new  designs  for  Mural  TahleU,  Tombs,  Gravestones  for  Cemeleries, 
*c.  Ac. } aud  a description  of  the  various  materials  employed.  Ten 
Parts  at  8s.  or  in  boards,  30i. ; oentainlng  upwards  of  Ninety  Steel 
Plates  and  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  Tlieore- 

tlcal  and  Practical  Treatise  on  tbs  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCHITEC- 
TtIRE  : oontalnlug  plain  and  simple  Rules  for  Dr.iwlug  aud  Executing 
them  In  the  purest  style  ; Including  an  historical  Descriptlou  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  IHuitraled  by  upwards  of  One  Uumlrrd  Steel  Engrav- 
ings, executed  by  .Artists  of  first-rate  talent.  lucIudUig  numerous 
Diagrams,  £a.  Twelve  parts  at  3s. ; or  In  boards,  36s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE:  conlalnlBg  Plant,  Elevations, Sections, Perti>ectlvs 
uid  DeUUs,  for  the  Erectlou  of  Cottages  and  Villas.  By  8.  H. 
‘rchltect.  Beautifully  engraved  oil  steel,  with  Ulrectlou  for 
' —‘'mated  Coal  of  each  Edifice.  Twelve  parts  at  3s.  j 


BROOKS, 

Building,  and  ths 
or  in  boards,  39s. 

6.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  coii- 

ilstlng  of  Flaai.  Elevations,  Beelions,  I'sripectlve  Views  and  Delalla  of 
rbnrchea,  Chai«Ii,  Bchouls,  Almshouiet,  Oaa  Works,  Markets,  and 
othor  buUd’jigs  for  public  purposes.  By  8.  II.  BROOKS,  Architect 
Beautifully  engraved  on  steeh  Ten  Parts,  at  3s.  or  32s.  boards. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

ER'B  GUIDE:  oonlaialug  a series  of  Detlgus  for  Decorating  Apart- 
ments with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  various  styles  of  Architecture.  By 
H.  W.  and  A.  ARKOWS.MITU,  Uouaa  Decorator*  to  her  Majeaty.  Ten 
Farts,  at  3s. ; or  in  boards,  33s. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR'S  COMPANION  : containing  a eomploto  Treatise  on  the  Art  ol 
House  Palutliig,  Graining,  and  Marbling;  including  the  Origin  of 
Colour,  lha  Laws  of  Uarmonlous  Colouring,  the  Manufacture  of  Pig- 
ments, Oils,  Varnishes,  4c.  By  W.  M.  UlOOlNS,  Esq.  Accompaulod 
by  actual  Specimens  of  Hand-Brush  Oralulng  and  Marbling.  Ton 
Parts,  at  3s. : or  in  boards.  Sis, 

THE  ENGINEERS’  and  MECHANICS’ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  a new  aud  enlarged  edition,  comprebendlug  Prao- 
' "'•’■tratloni  of  th©  Machinery  and  Proeesfos  employed  In 
B of  MamUaclure  of  the  British  F-iiiplre.  IlWtr 


opw 


e of  the  British  F.iiiplre. 


ited  by 


Engineer,  4c.  The  rapid  progrei 
many  of  the  Important  facts  since 
Bncyclopasdla.  Tlie  Inventions  and  discove 
engaged  the  sedulous  otteution  of  the  Editor  ; 
was  tested  by  eziieriiueiit,  a description  was  ai 

edltlou  hu  now  become  systematically  enrich 


o the  w 


i existing  state  of  EuMnee 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

>EESPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 

_COLOt^E_D,  ln__a  superior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
n rough  sketches  or  otherwise.— Apply 

IV  l-  I.Sa  i-t  a vs-  V 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A EC’HITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

XA.  Bills  of  quanlitles  sccurately  prepared,  works  measured  up 
bulldem' accounts  edjusted.  Railway  compentation  claims  airaneeiL 
OFFICES,  1.  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


BURFORD,  BROTHERS, 

Decorative  artists, 

23,  WHITE  LION  STREEr,  BISHOPSGArB.  N.F. 


Marbling,  Graining,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTB. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

SURER,  of  considerable  expeilenc©  (with  a practical  know 
lecige  of  building).  Is  willing  to  negollaie  with  arobitecU  for  taking 
otf  and  preparing  bills,  quantities,  measuring,  4c.  References  given 
Address.  SURVEYOR,  8.  St.  David'i-terrace,  Brockley-rood,  New 
Cross,  B.E. 

A SL^RVEYOR,  of  great  experience  in 

Measuring,  is  prepared  to  GIVE  PRIVATE 
LBSeONS  at  hia  residence,  auy  evening  in  the  week,  from  7 to  10-30 
Terms,  In  advsnee,  2i  Ouineas  for  Ten  Lessons  of  two  hours  each.  Or, 
in  passes  of  Five  Pupils,  terms.  2 Guineas  for  Ten  Lessons. — Address, 
F.  F.  I.  Office  of  ’■  The  Bailder." 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP 

y y In  a lANI)  SURVEYING  BUSINESS.— Apply  to  Messrs 
PINNIGER  4 WILKINSON,  Solicitors,  28,  John-street,  Bedford-row 

PARTNERSHIP.— To  UPHOLSTERERS, 

A DECORATORS,  or  BUILDERS.-The  Advertiser,  who  has  had 
many  years’  experience  in  a highly  respectable  firm  in  the  West-end 
of  Town,  is  prepared  to  TREAT  for  a SHARE  In  soy  of  the  above 
brauchfS  of  business,  where  a few  hundreds  of  capiUl  and  a 
thoroughly  practical  knowledgs  of  hooie  decorating  would  be 
advantageous  in  any  wvll-establiahed  or  rising  business.  None  but 
principals  or  their  solicitors  treated  wi'.h.-Addieai,  G.  R Messrs. 
Mauks  4 Co.  21,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  Architect  aud  Sur- 

_1  veyor,  with  a goo  '.  well-establhhed,  aud  iiicreaalog  practice  in 
a tVeat-end  lubiirb,  is  willing  to  receive  a Gentleman  as  PARTNER 
A Chiistian,  and  practical  man  only.  Premium  required.  Fullest 
references  exchanged.— Address,  P.  Post-office.  Portsdown-leirace, 
RUburo. 

QEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL- 

K I DR.AWINGS  and  jiartlculan  of  the  most  effectual  system  of 
SEWER  VENTIL.ATION  will  be  eupplled  to  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects on  application  to  EDWARD  BROOKE.  Field  House  Fire  Clay 
ond  Sanitary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 

A SSISTANT  TOWN  SURVEYOR 

Al.  WANTED.— Thorough  experience  In  similar  office,  in  levelling, 
sewerage,  and  town  worke,  ludispensable. — State  age,  training,  salary, 
and  references  to  S.  Box  207,  Post-office,  Belfast.  Only  flnt-class 
men.  os  above,  need  apply. 

pRISTOL  CATHEDRAL.— To  CLERKS 

,1_>  of  WORKS  —The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol  Cathedral  are 
’he  SERVICES  of  a competent  CLERK  of 
VV  OBRS,  or  FOEhMAN,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
shoring  to  the  Tower  of  their  Cathedral,  and  the  eiccmlon  of  the 
repairs  to  the  mssoury  of  the  saiue.  Testimonials  or  references, 
stating  special  qualifications  for  this  woric  aud  the  amount  of  salary 
expected,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Ui,  on  or  before  the  21th  instant. 

. _ . FO.STER  4 WOOD,  ArchimoU. 

0.  Park-street,  Bristol,  3rd  March,  lb60. 

pLUN  UNION.— VALITER  WANTED.— 

The  Assessment  Committee  of  this  Union  will,  at  their  next 
meeting,  »hlrb  will  be  held  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  Bishop’s 
Caatic,  ou  FRIDAY,  the  IGth  day  of  MARCH,  1866,  IramedUtely 
after  the  termluatlon  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, proceed  to  appoint  a competent  Fenoo  to  value  the  under- 
mentioned  Parishes,  which  are  comprised  in  this  Union,  at  per  acre, 
vlr.  Bishop's  Castle  parish,  3,973  acres  ; Clunbury,  7,600;  Clungun- 
ford,  3,609;  Diumore,  100  ; Edgion,  1,615 ; Hill  End,  90  ; Hopesay, 
3,857  ; Hiiplon  Castle,  2,(i,  i ; Horderley  Hall,  30  ; Hyssington,  2,179  ; 
Lydbury  Norih.  7,323  ; Lydbam.  1,533  ; Malnstone, 3.313  ; Miudtuwn 
4S0 : More.  2,131  ; Norbury,  2,085 ; Old  Ch.  Moor.  83  ; Ratlinghope, 
6.103  : fehelve,  920  ; Snead,  557  ; Wentnor,  6.674.  The  gross  estmialed 
rental  and  rateable  value  of  each  field,  house,  garden,  4c.  in  each 
parish  will  be  required.  Security  will  be  required  (aubject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committee)  for  due  completion  of  the  valuation  of 
tne  said  parisbea,  on  or  before  25ih  MARCH.  IS-n.  Palish  mane  aud 
references  will  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  lUe  Valuer  by  each  of  the 
said  parishes.  Separate  Teuder*  will  be  requDed  for  the  towns  of 
Bishop's  Castle  and  Clun.  All  person*  desirous  of  contracting  niiiat 
send  in  Tenders,  at  per  acre,  to  my  Office,  ou  or  before  the  14  th  day  of 
MARCH,  18fiS, -By  order,  FREDERICK  PARDOE, 

Clerk  to  the  Union  Assessment  Committee. 

Bishop's  Csjtie,  March  3ud,  1866, 

TARAUGHTSMAN  WANTED  for  .a 

L/  MANTFACTORT,  to  PREPARE  FINISHED  DESIGNS  from 
Sketches,  and  to  make  WORKING  DRAWINGS  for  Gothic  Metal- 
AVoik.— App'y.  staling  general  qualifications,  tertns.  4c.  to  ALPHA. 
Office  of  "The  Btiilaet.” 

ryiMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  in  a 

_L  Betail  Timber  Yard,  a Yonth,  about  16  years  of  age,  who  has 
bad  some  expetl-uce  In  lelling  deals,  4c.— Apply  by  letter,  la  own 
bejidwritlng,  stiitlug  salary  required  and  where  last  emulored  to 
y.  Z.  58*,  City  road.  E.C. 

\^ANTED  immediately,  in  a Timber  and 

T V Slate  Merchaufi  Office,  in  the  country,  a thoroughly 
reapectable  person,  as  CLERK,  with  a general  knowledge  of  ihe  biul- 
neaa.  Unexcepilcaable  references  required.  — Address,  W.  4 J. 
IMYTHE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Maidstone. 

TO  CARVERS. 

Y^ANTED,  a firetrclass  Ornamental  Gothic 

T V CARVER  (in  stone  and  wood  preferred),  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  workn.  Constant  employment  to  a competent  man  — Apjly 
stating  pariiculan,  to  R.  L.  BOULTON.  Sculptor,  Worceater. 

TO  BRICKLAYERa 

Y^ ANTED,  for  a Permanency,  an  experi- 

?¥  enced  Man,  as  JOBDINO  BRICKLAYER,  None  but  good 
workmen  need  apply,  at  an  inferior  workman  will  not  be  reUtned. 
Address, slating  wage*  requDed,  with  refeieuce  to  last  employer,  to 

B,  C,  N.  80,  Fcluces-street,  Lsmbetb,  B. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

Y Y thoroughly  competent  ns  an  accountant,  meoaurer,  and  esti- 
mator,— Addnas.hy  letter  only,  with  paniculars,  to  Messrs.  PATRICK 

4 SON,  Builders,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S. 

W^'^NTED,  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

YY  HAND.  Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier.- Apply  to  WILLIAM 
HOSE,  Builder,  Cbislehurst,  Kent,  S.B. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a first-class 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  snperintend  a public  building  about 
bJ^be  arectedat^the_Beaald^_in_Lancaanir4— Address,  with  necessary 


street,  Mauebeatsr. 


r.  B.  MOFFAT  SMITH,  Architect,  35.  South  King- 


TAT'-A-NTED,  at  a Small  Manufactory,  in  the 

T T country,  a BOOK  and  TIME  KEEPER,  who  also  under- 


tandsdrowlng  aud  photography,  or  a LAD,  weil'educated,  haring  a 
e for  the  arts.  A time  sketch,  with  a Iphotograph  of  it.  by  appU- 
■'""‘".■v  occupation,  *c.  by  letter  only,  to 


energetic,  sober,  and  tnist- 

Jy  T ^woithy^Bricklayeras  LEADING  HAND.  Permanent  Employ- 
" ' Office  of  "The 


TyANTED,  an  energetic  WORKING 

^ T SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINEB8.  A good  character  and 


0 CABPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 


WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  good 

HANDS,  to  WORK  by  PIKCE.-For  further  parlkulara, 
apply  at  the  New  Buildings,  Manor-way,  Blackheath  Park,  Black- 


TX/’ANTED,  in  a small  village,  about  two 

T I hour*  from  Londou,  a MAN  aud  his  WIFE,  without  family. 

to  taka  the  M A A n R M PW  „V  . DA-pitj  -..j  _ X AYrvrr^r.,,  jT" 


’ **1'*.1*‘*  MANAGEMENT  of  some  BATHS  aud  a LAUNDRY,  for 
> Cottager’s  use.  The  Man  must  undeiatand  the  working  of  a 
• I Bteam-eugine,  which  will  be  used  to  supply  the  water  — . 
....  ...  ._w  n ..  ''---rs.  Hatchiird  4 Co.'s, 


ANTED,  in  a Builder  and  Contractor’s 

T T Office,  a thoroughly  competent  CLERK:  one  who  has  had 
ooDiiderable  exiierience  in  eiUmatliig  and  thorough  know'edge  of 
book-keeping.— Apply  by  letter.  aUtiug  salary  and  previous  engage- 
ment,  to  J.  B.  Foet-offlee,  Dulwicb.  ^ 


TO  SAWYERS. 


WANTED,  a MAN  capable  of  WORKING 

> T aud8HARPENINOClBCULAR.FRAME.andBANU  SAWS. 


Builders.  South  .11 


1 GIBSON,  BROrUEUS, 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

CLERK,  to  make  Drawings  fiom  rough  skeUlies,  prepare 
Speeiflcatlone.  aud  take  out  Quantities, — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  laUry  leii  ind.  reference,  4c.  to  Mr.  T.  J.  UILL,  32,  City- 
road,  Fiuibury-siiuare. 


YirANTEDja  trustworthy  CLERK,  asBook- 

T T keeper,  EsUmator,  and  Plain  Dtaiigblemati.— AdJrcee,  stall  ng 


;e  aud  salary  required 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  STONE 
CARVERS. 

TYANTED,  a Person  of  active  business 

T T habits,  to  .Assist  In  the  Management  of  ft  large  Eatabllshl 
ment  In  the  south-west  dUtrlot  of  London,  The  duties  are,  deslgnlDB 
and  drawing,  attending  visitors  in  the  show-rooms,  correspoudence, 
making  eslimatae  from  drawings,  aud  assleting  in  the  offl  -e  -For 
particulars,  apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  required  for  nine  hour*' 
"“'diem,  how  lost  employed,  and  age,  to  F.  K.  Office  of  "The 


Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  PORE- 

_ T T_  MAN.  Must  be  energetic,  and  well  up  in  settinr  out  rods. 


"OT ANTED,  by  a Builder  in  the  Country, 

ASSrS'Tin  the  OFEICE.  Must 


TO  CARPENTERS. 


WANTED,  a good  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 

T T PENTERB ; one  accustomed  to  ont-door  work.  Good  wages. 


Address,  A.  H Mr.  Ooocb'i 


55,  King  Willlara-st 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 


ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  FORE- 

T y MAN,  to  Superintend  the  erection  of  a Urge  BuUding  ia 


TO  SURVEYORS. 


ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Land  Sur- 

y y veyor,  an  energetic  confidential  ASSISTANT,  who  can  make 


surveys  and  maps,  a 


lopies  of  tracing*,  reporta,  aad  rentals. 
, ..  --  ,_...  — ^uthly,  at  the  rate  c-f  1001.  per  auuum  ; or  a 
Gentleman,  with  the  above  qaallflcatlons,  wishing  to  become  a Part- 
will,  oupayment  of  a premium,  be  treated  with. —Address,  A.  11. 
“ of  Mr.  Djnty,  Stationer,  Bridgewater.  Unexceptionable  refer- 


11  be  given  and  required. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

class  GRAISER  and  MARBLER,  hy  pUce-work.— Address 
* ’ ” '‘barringt-D-etreet,  Oakley-square,  N.W. 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

y y WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  os  DRAUGHTSMAN,  4c. 


l-oudon  preferred.  , 

und  pries  estimates.  References  to  London 

builders.- Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Office  of  "The  BuUdor.’’ 


"YY anted,  to  TAKE  the  MANAGE- 


MENT  of  a BUILDER’S  DRAWING  OFFICE,  a thoroughly 
-t  and  experienced  Person.  One  who  has  filled  a similar  slcuo- 
preferred.  Uutxceptionabie  references  required.  — Address, 
ig  age.  salary  required,  aad  where  lost  engaged,  to  U.  B.  Offlie 


Office  of  "The  BuUde 


TO  ARCHiTEiTS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

WORKS.  Good  reference  given.— Address,  D.  B. 


WANTED, 

f V LONDON  Ki: 


a COUNTRY  JOB  for  a 


Address,  F.  D.  2,  Newland-st 


TO  ABOeirECTS  AND  BUILDER!. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

Vy  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  CarpenUr 


reforeuees.— Address,  2i 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TION. in  town  or  country,  as  Hammered  Baw-3harpener.— 


Address,  J.  P.  O Office  of  '■  The  Bulldei 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

OBAINER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  t'rae  with  painting.— 


'.  HOLT,  22.  Frederlck-street,  Caledi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"W-A-NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y y SHOP  FOEEMAN.aged  39,  having  been  twelve  years  In  one 
of  the  largest  firms  in  London  ; thoroughly  competent  in  mAing  out 
detail  aud  workJug  drawings  ; nccustomed  to  all  kinds  of  machiseiy 
iu  the  building  trade.- Address.  T.  E.  30,  Susjrx-street,  S W 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

' . RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
!l«a  tesliminlals.— Addrois,  A.  D. 
et,  AdelphI, 


TYrANTED, 

V V GENERAI 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

y T Young  Man,  aged  25,  who  has  had  several  .years' experience 


- ..  g Man,  aged 
me  of  the  tint  houses  1 
«a.— Address,  A.  E.  7,  Mason 


the  UiubBr  trade.  Uii'cepiiouabTe  refet- 
- id,  Lambeth. 
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Social  Progress. 

N imusnal  amount 
of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons has  already 
been  devoted  to 
questions  affect- 
ing the  habita- 
tions of  different 
classes  of  the 
community.  Mr. 
T.  Hughes  has 
brought  forward 
proposed  additions  to  standing  orders  with  the 
intent  of  compelling  railway  companies  to  pro- 
vide new  dwellings  for  such  of  the  labouring 
population  as  they  unhoused  by  the  demoli- 
tion necessary  to  provide  access  to  the  heart  of 
: the  metropolis.  The  honourable  member  ap- 
peared  to  think  it  suiBcient  endorsement  of  his 
plan,  that  it  had  the  approval  of  such  of  the 
; authorities  of  the  principal  railways  as  he  had 
[ consulted.  A very  cursory  glance,  however,  at 
I the  reports  of  railway  half-yearly  and  special 
1 meetings  will  show  that  the  disposition  on  the 
1 part  of  directors  to  increase  the  capital  account 
I of  taeir  various  constituencies  by  investments 
1 which,  however  good  in  themselves,  and  likely 
t to  promote  traffic,  are  not  the  objects  for  which 
t the  money  of  the  shareholders  was  subscribed,  is 
I rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and  that  the 
[ principal  staple  of  the  speeches  that  emanate 
f from  the  shareholders  themselves,  as  distin- 
c guished  from  the  directors,  consists  of  efforts  to 
e close  or  to  limit  the  capital  account.  While  ad- 
mitting the  hardship  that  occasionally  arises, 
a and  evincing  a desire  to  study  the  convenience 

0 of  the  working  bees,  that  is  increasingly  maui- 
f fest  in  politicians  of  eveiy  colour,  the  House  came 
t to  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  that  the 
r measure  proposed  by  the  honourable  member 
f for  Lambeth  was  neither  just  nor  practicable. 

That  the  difficulty  complained  of  by  Mr. 

1 Hughes  exists  no  one  denies.  In  all  public  im- 
p provoments  some  individuals  or  some  classes 
D must  be  sufferers.  A city  cannot  undergo  the 
p process  that  is  now  taking  place  in  so  many  of 
il  the  great  centres  of  population  in  England, 

F France,  and  Italy,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
n occupiers  of  those  smaller  houses  that  are  pulled 
d down  to  make  room  for  larger  dwellings.  But 
n not  only  has  no  case  been  made  out  for  legiala- 
ti  tive  action  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  general 
p principles  that  x'egulate  supply  and  demand,  but 
lithe  conversion  of  a railway  company  into  a 
b building  society,  or  into  the  projectors  and  owners 

0 of  a great  stack  of  lodging-houses,  does  not  seem 
t(  to  be  a step  so  fully  in  the  interest  of  the  labour- 
iiing  tenants  as  the  honourable  member  would 
ir  imply. 

Later  in  the  same  sitting  the  House  returned 
t(  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  healthy 
d dwelling  - places  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  motion 
ft  for  enforcing  the  consumption  of  smoke. 

1 Members  appeared  to  heai-  with  surprise  that 
tl  the  consumption  of  smoke  is  a measure  not  only 
Cl  of  cleanliness  and  of  health,  but  of  economy; 

11  that  by  the  use  of  Jukes’s  apparatus  the  object 
^waa  easily  attained;  that  20  per  cent,  and  up- 
w wards  of  all  the  coal  used  in  our  manufactories 
if  is  wasted  in  the  obnoxious  form  of  smoko  ; that 
tithe  existing  laws  only  require  to  be  applied,  and 
mnot  to  bo  amended;  and  finally,  that  that  ad- 
cmitted  nuisance,  the  common  informer,  was  the 
bibest  practical  remedy  for  the  greater  nuisance 


of  the  smol^  furnace.  Leicester,  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Morton  Poto,  while  surrounded  by  manufac- 
tories, is  subject  to  a sort  of  Maine  Law  of  its 
own  adoption  against  smoke,  and  flowers  are  to 
be  found  blooming  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town. 

It  was  hai'diy  sufficiently  pointed  out  that, 
afeer  all,  smoko  is  free  from  being  the  most 
prejudicial  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion ; and  that  it  is  in  the  open-firo  system, 
so  universal  in  our  dwelling-houses,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  unprofitable  burning  of  our 
most  valuable  mineral,  our  measured  store  of 
which  is  now  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  a hun- 
dred millions  of  tons  per  annum,  and  the  greatest 
consequent  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  take 
place. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  providing 
abodes  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  making 
city  life  more  healthy  and  more  tolerable  for  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  necessary,  must  be  ranked 
the  encouraging  facts  called  to  light  by  the 
returns  brought  forward  by  Government  in  con- 
nexion with  (it  cannot  be  said  as  the  foundation 
of)  their  Reform  Bill,  It  has  been  lefc  to  the 
present  century  to  learn  the  value  of  the  accurate 
collection  of  facts.  From  large  and  truthful 
premises,  whatever  be  the  object  with  which 
they  may  be  collected,  inductions  may  often  be 
drawn  that  are  not  the  less  valuable  because 
they  are  unexpected.  Thus,  from  these  returns, 
ordered  and  made,  we  may  say,  with  an  exclu- 
sively political,  if  not  party,  object,  emerges  the 
great  and  encouraging  fact  of  the  steady  im- 
provement of  the  material  welfare  of  the  popu- 
lation. While  Whig  and  Tory,  or  the  men  of 
those  unnamed  political  shades  that  have  suc- 
ceeded to  our  traditional  Government  by  party, 
are  disputing  as  to  the  limit  of  the  franchise, 
the  franchise  has  been  steadily  lowering  itself, 
or,  rather,  the  labouring  and  trading  classes,  by 
the  steady  pursuit  of  industry,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  those  Saxon  virtues  that  have  been  defined 
as  the  fear  of  the  constable,  have  been  steadily 
raising  themselves  so  as  to  pass  the  boundary 
set  in  the  first  Reform  Bill  as  that  of  the  right  to 
vote.  Revolution  is  a word  that  is  usually  read 
by  the  lurid  light  of  the  burning  of  the  Bastile; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  revolution  is  a 
word  of  extensive  meaniog.  It  expresses  changes 
as  gradual  and  as  necessary  as  are  those  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits;  or  it  expresses  sudden, 
violent,  and  frantic  change.  A steady  deter- 
ruination  to  resist  the  fii'st  kind  of  revolution  has 
been  found,  for  the  last  2,000  years,  to  be  the 
surest  means  of  producing  the  second.  The 
greater  the  facility  with  which  the  varying  and 
constantly  increasing  requirements  of  social  life 
are  met,  the  greater  the  aptitude  with  which 
the  instincts  of  mankind  are  involved  to  adapt 
daily  habit  to  changing  phases  of  knowledge 
and  of  thought,  the  greater  is  the  stability  of 
the  State.  Id  is  thus  in  acknowledging  and 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  slow  and  placid 
march  of  that  great  English  revolution  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  lot  is  cast,  that  we  shall  find 
the  best  assurance  that  its  purposes  shall  neither 
be  blindly  checked  nor  blindly  hurried  on.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  in  the  just  and 
enlightened  opinion  of  those  best  competent  to 
judge,  it  may  be  that  the  present  phase  of 
society,  and  those  future  phases  towards  which 
English  social  life  is  visibly  tending,  are  not 
those  beat  suited  for  the  development  either 
of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  few,  or  of  the 
greatest  welfare  of  the  many.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  no  man  of  intelligence  can  expect  to 
reverse  the  march  of  human  thought.  The 
whole  of  our  recent  legislation,  so  far  as  that 
legislation  has  any  ensemble,  or  is  other  thau 
fragmentary,  points  in  one  direction.  The  wel- 
fare, the  opinion,  the  power  of  the  many  are  set 
forth  by  every  political  orator  as  tho  great 
objects  to  be  studied.  Certainly  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  human 


beings  is  a noble  object  of  pursuit,  whether  the 
means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  bo  secured 
ai’e  well  or  ill  judged.  It  must  therefore  be 
cause  of  gratulation  to  every  well-informed  and 
well-meaning  man,  when  ho  finds  such  improve- 
ments taking  place  in  the  condition  of  those 
classes  that  form  the  broad  basis  of  the  pyramid 
of  English  society  as  are  safe  because  they  are 
spontaneous;  changes  that  bring  permanent 
good,  because  they  emanate  not  from  patching 
the  law,  but  from  the  order,  industry,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  community  ; changes  that  do  nob 
resemble  the  rebuilding  of  an  old  house,  but  the 
fresh  and  vigorous  growth  of  an  ancient  ajid 
stately  tree. 

From  the  day  that  the  elastic  power  of  tho 
vapour  of  water  was  first  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a motive,  and  more  especially  as  a 
locomotive  power,  it  became  clear  to  those 
who  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  this  new 
aid  to  labour  on  the  future  history  of  man,  that 
the  relations  of  the  race  to  their  terrestrial  abode 
would  be  strikingly  modified.  Human  life,  in 
fact,  was  extended,  as  much  as  human  power  was 
increased,  by  the  command  given  over  the  means 
of  transport.  Not  only  were  mechanical 
problems,  before  insoluble,  such  as  the  erection 
of  our  great  viaducts,  rendered  possible  by  tho 
invention  of  Watt,  bnt  distance  itself  was  an- 
nihilated by  a scries  of  mechanical  improvements 
that  place  Bombay  as  near  to  London  now  as 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  steps  by  which  this  great  change  in  man’s 
physical  position  on  earth  takes  place  could  not 
be  foretold  with  as  much  distinctness  as  could 
be  claimed  for  the  prediction  that  mighty 
change  was  imminent.  The  good  heart  aud  fine 
instinct  of  Robert  Stephenson  pointed  to  one  of 
them  when  he  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk  to  his 
daily  task.  The  great  engineer,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  himself  laboured 
too  hard  in  the  service  of  his  fellows  to  live  to 
see  his  hope  fulfilled.  But  questions  like  those 
debated  on  Friday  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons point  to  the  good  time  fore-shadowed  by 
Stephenson.  They  point  to  a period  in  our 
social  history,  we  hope  not  far  distant,  when  no 
poor  man  shall  aflbrd  to  live  in  squalor  and  in 
pollution  ; when  a nation  that  can  palace 
its  legislators  in  such  edifices  as  that  reared 
by  Bai-ry  at  Westminster,  shall  no  longer  hide 
aud  destroy  its  workers  in  rookeries  and  in 
fever  beds ; when  it  shall  bo  understood 
that  a humau  being  of  twenty  - five  or  thirty 
years  of  age  is  a valuable  and  costly  pro- 
duct, and  that  it  concerns  those  who  wish  well 
to  the  state  to  watch  that  this  valuable  product 
be  not  rashly  lost  to  the  community  by  the 
neglect  of  causes  over  which  the  community  can 
watch ; when  the  labourer  shall  bo  well  housed, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  carried  to  and  from 
his  scene  of  daily  toil;  and  that  with  the  more 
certitude  and  the  more  success  when,  by  a wise 
and  large  development  of  principles  already  in 
practical  and  local  operation,  the  labouring 
Englishman  shall  bring  his  shrewd  sense,  his 
indomitable  industry,  and  his  means  of  acquii-ing 
tho  best  scientific  guidance  to  bear  on  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  great  question,  how  best 
to  house,  feed,  clothe,  and  convey  himself. 


THE  MARKET-CROSSES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Ix  is  now  five  or  six  years  since  a proposal  was 
made,  and  seriously  entertained,  to  restore  the 
ancient  market-cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  sug- 
gestion came,  we  believe,  from  Mr.  William 
Chambex's,  the  recently-elected  Lord  Provost  of 
the  Scottish  capital,  and  a few  other  gentlemen 
who  acted  with  him  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  worthily 
inaugurated  his  provostship  by  a plan  for  the 
sauitary  improvement  of  tho  most  wretched  aud 
ill-conditioned  streets  and  closes  in  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh ; and  those  who  know  what 
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the  long  closes  in  the  historical  High-street  of 
Anld  Reekie  are  like,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  desirability  of,  not  to  say  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for,  Provost  Chambers’s  scheme.  A zealous 
social  reformer,  Hr.  Chambers  is  likewise  an 
ardent  antiquary,  with  a particular  admiration 
of  old  market-crosses,  and  no  good  opinion  of 
those  stupid  Scotch  bailies  and  town-councillors 
who  have  in  so  many  instances  ruthlessly  de- 
molished them.  He  has  more  than  once  advo- 
cated the  sacreduees  of  these  interesting  memo- 
rials of  bygone  days  ; and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  restoration  of  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  has 
long  been  a strong  wish  with  him.  We  shall  have 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  say  a 
word  on  the  market-cross  of  Mr.  Chambers’s 
native  town  of  Peebles,  and  liis  restoration  of 
that  interesting  object.  There  is  little  doubt  we 
owe  it  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chambers  has  been 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh  that  a 
beginning  has  at  length  been  made  to  restore  its 
ancient  cross.  As  was  annonneed  in  the  Builder 
of  the  2'lth  of  February, — “ The  work  of  restoring 
the  old  city  cross,  in  the  space  within  the  rail- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  is 
now  in  progress.”  The  fact  seems  to  offer  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  say  something  about  this 
cross,  as  well  as  about  some  other  Scottish 
crosses  whose  history  and  fate  arc  not  devoid  of 
interest. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  nearly  every 
town  in  the  olden  timo  had  its  market-cross  j 
the  cross  always  occupied  the  centre  or  leading 
thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  was  imposing  as 
an  architectural  structure,  in  proportion  to  the 
taste,  size,  and  importance  of  the  place.  Crosses, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  partake  of  many 
different  forms,  and  are  set  apart  to  mark  a 
variety  of  objects.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  ten  different  kinds  of  crosses, 
viz.: — 1.  Preaching;  2.  Market;  3.  Weeping; 
‘1.  Street;  5.  Memorial;  (1.  Landmark;  7.  Sepul- 
chral; 8.  Highway;  9.  Entrance  to  churches; 
10.  Attestation  of  peace.  Confining  onrselves  to 
market-crosses,  we  find  that  in  Scotland  these 
are  at  least  of  two  designs  ; first,  there  is  the 
cross  consisting  of  a etono  shaft  springing  from 
a circular  or  octagonal  flight  of  steps,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cross  at  Melrose  ; and,  secondly,  there 
is  the  cross  formed  of  an  octagcnal  or  hexagonal 
building,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  and  less  or  more 
ornamented,  liaving  a platform  roof,  from  which 
springs  a shaft,  the  platform  ht-ing  reached  by 
an  inside  stair.  TLc  cross  at  Aberdeen  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  style,  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  the  style  of  all  earlier 
crosses  in  places  of  any  importance.  Such  was 
the  form  of  tbo  old  Edinburgh  Cross.  There 
have  been  two  market- crosses  in  Edinburgh.  Of 
the  older  cross,  unfortunately  no  description  has 
been  handed  down  to  ua ; but  that  it  was  an 
elegant  and  imposing  erection  in  the  old  Scot- 
tish style  of  architecture  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  High- 
street,  and  was  taken  down  in  1G17,  to  give 
greater  c-lTcct  to  the  royal  procession  of 
James  VI.,  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland  after 
his  accession  to  the  English  crown.  The  king 
had  been  absent  from  liis  Scottish  subjects  for 
fourteen  years,  and  they  bad  begun  to  fear  that 
he  was  never  coming  back;  their  delight,  there- 
fore, at  his  Majesty’s  return  knew  no  bounds. 
The  magistrates,  in  particular,  were  overflowing 
with  loyalty,  and  the  better  to  kick  up  their 
heels  fer  joy,  they  were  indiscreet  enough  to  order 
the  removal  of  the  cross,  which,  as  they  thought, 
stood  in  the  way.  What  a host  of  historical 
associations  cling  round  this  ancient  relic — of 
what  memorable  events  it  was  the  scene  ! It 
was  for  ages  the  place  where  all  royal  pro- 
clamaticna  were  made,  the  rendezvous  of  traders 
and  commercial  men,  the  rallying  point  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  the  focus  of  civic  merry-makings, 
and  the  principal  plaeo  for  executions.  Before 
the  ait  of  printing  was  known,  says  the  histo- 
rian, the  Edinburgh  cross  was  in  existence,  and 
Acts  of  Pitriiament  were  here  read  out  to  the 
people.  It  was  at  this  cross,  in  1437,  that  the 
assassins  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
James  I.  were  executed.  There  John  Knox  was 
bmnt  in  c-fBgy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  hasty 
flight  to  the  Continent  in  1556.  Five  years 
later,  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrived  from 
France,  we  are  told  that  ” the  stone  spouts  of  the 
cross  ran  with  wine.”  It  was  here,  too,  in  1573, 
that  Sir  William  Kirkaldy,  the  famous  laird  of 
Grange,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  accom- 
plished cavaliers  of  his  time,  was  executed.  His 
brother  was  executed  along  with  him.  At  this 
cross  Earl  Bothwell,  the  unscrupulous  husband 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  was  proclaimed 


a traitor  in  1593.  At  this  cross,  moreover,  a 
singularly  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in 
1600.  When  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  reached  Edinburgh,  the  cross 
was  hung  with  tapestry,  the  whole  city,  headed 
by  the  magistrates  and  judges  went  and  met  the 
king  on  the  sands  of  Leith,  and  from  thence  be 
rode  in  triumph,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  the  cross  : there 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway  ” made  ano  sermon  upon 
the  12  jth  Psalm  ; he  declared  the  haill  circum- 
stance of  the  treason  proposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  aud  bis  brother,  whilk  the  king  testified 
by  bis  own  mouth,  sitting  on  the  cross  all  the 
time  of  the  sermon.”  This  sermon,  says  Tytler, 
still  remains  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  the 
pulpit  eloquence  of  the  times. 

Immediately  after  the  demolition  of  this  vener- 
able memorial  in  1617,  the  foundation  of  a new 
cross  was  laid  a few  yards  southwards  of  the 
former  site.  It  would  seem  that  the  shaft  or 
pillar  of  the  old  cross  was  preserved,  and,  placed 
on  a new  octagon  building,  formed  the  new  one. 
The  structure  is  believed  to  have  been  an  inferior 
piece  of  arcbitecture  to  the  original  cross.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Hugo  Arnot  in  his  “ History 
of  Edinburgh  — 

“ The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  structure  of 
mixed  architecture,  partly  Grecian,  partly  Gothic.  The 
building  was  an  octagon,  of  16  ft.  diameter,  and  about 
15  ft.  high,  besides  the  pillar  in  the  centre.  At  each  angle 
there  was  au  Ionic  pillar,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
species  of  Gothic  bastion  projected  ; and  between  the 
columns  there  were  modem  arches.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
arch  fronting  the  Nctherbow,  the  town’s  arms  were  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a medallion,  in  rude  workmanship.  Orer 
the  other  arches,  heads,  also  cut  in  the  shape  of  a medal- 
lion, were  placed.  These  appeared  to  have  been  of  much 
older  workmanship  than  the  town's  arms,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  cross.  The  heads  were  in  alto-relievo,  of  good 
engraving  ; but  the  Gothic  barbarity  of  the  ligurea  them- 
selves bore  the  appearance  of  the  Lower  Empire.  One  of 
the  heads  was  armed  with  n casque  ; another  with  a 
wreath,  resembling  a turban  ; a third  had  the  hair  turned 
upwards  from  the  roots  towards  Iho  occiput,  whence  the 
ends  of  the  hair  stood  out  like  points.  This  figure  had 
over  its  left  shoulder  a twisted  stsiT,  probably  intended 
for  a sceptre.  The  fourth  was  the  head  of  a woman,  with 
some  folds  of  lioen  carelessly  wrapped  round  it.  The 
entry  to  this  building  was  by  a door  fronting  the  Nether- 
bow,  which  gave  access  to  a stair  in  the  inside  leading  to 
a platform  on  the  top  ol  the  building.  From  the  platform 
rose  a column,  consisting  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  20  ft. 
high,  and  of  18  in.  diameter,  spangled  with  thistles, 
and  adorned  with  a Corinthian  capital,  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  a unicorn." 

The  cross  ■was  duly  inaugurated.  Soys  an 
old  historian,  “ Tho  magistrates  danced  about 
the  cross,  ivith  sound  of  trumpets  and  other 
iustruments,  throwed  glasses  of  wine  from  the 
cross  upon  the  people,  aud  ended  with  the  king’s 
health.”  For  nearly  a century  and  a half  this 
structure,  like  its  predecessor,  was  idcutified 
with  many  stirring  events.  The  great  Montrose, 
” The  Kapoleon  of  Scotland,”  was  hanged  and 
quartered  here,  May  20,  1650.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy,  in  1660,  the  spouts  of  the 
cross,  according  to  the  old  usage,  ran  with  wine. 
In  IGGl,  the  Marqnis  of  Argyll  was  beheaded 
by  the  niaiden.  here;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  met  with  the  same  fate  in  1685.  But  we 
need  not  add  to  tho  list.  In  the  year  1756,  a 
tasto  for  fine  art  evidently  not  being  included 
among  the  corporate  gifts  of  tho  Edinburgh 
magistrates,  the  cross  was  ordered  to  be  removed 
on  the  pica  that  it  was  an  encnmbrance  to  tho 
street.  Tho  work  of  destruction  was  accordingly 
carried  into  eflect,  and  a radiated  pavement  is 
all  that  marks  the  spot  where  the  famous  fabric 
stood.  The  reader  will  remember  the  passage  in 
” Marmion”  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  bitterly 
laments  the  fate  of  Dun-Edin’s  Cross  : — 

“ Dun-Edin’s  Cross,  a pillar'd  stone, 

Rose  on  a turret  octagon  j 

But  now  is  razed  that  mouument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 

Ob  i be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head!— 

A minstrel's  malison  is  said.” 

Happily  the  blunder  committed  by  the  bar- 
baric civic  dignitaries  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  being  repaired,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
repair  it,  by  their  more  enlightened  snccessors 
of  1866  ; and  there  will  bo  somewhat  less  canse 
at  least  to  regret  the  loss  of  Edina’s  Cross  a 
short  time  hence  than  there  has  been.  On  the 
removal  of  the  cross,  as  wo  learn  from  Cham- 
bers’s ” Gazetteer,”  the  four  sculptured  stones 
described  by  Arnot  were  secured  by  an  eccentric 
gentleman,  Mr.  Walter  Ross,  a writer  to  the 
Signet,  and  built  into  a kind  of  tower  which  he 
erected  near  his  honse  at  Stockbricige,  of  stones 
procured  from  various  old  buildings,  aud  which 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Ross’s  Folly. 
On  the  destruction  of  this  tower  about  forty 
years  ago,  these  stones  came  into  the  possession 


of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  are  now,  or  were  some 
time  ago,  preserved  at  Abbotsford.  The  shaft, 
which  nnfortnnately  was  broken  in  the  act  of 
being  taken  down,  was  transferred  to  Drum,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Innes,  of  Stow,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh.  Arnot  would  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  in  error  in  his  description  of  the 
cross.  Mr.  Cousin,  tho  city  architect  of  Edin- 
burgh, some  time  ago  examined  the  column  at 
Drum,  and  in  his  report  be  said  : — 

“ Tho  shaft,  13  ft.  11  in.  high,  exclusive  of 
tho  capital,  is  in  five  separate  pieces,  held 
together  by  iron  clasps  sunk  into  the  face  of  the 
stone,  and  octagonal  in  form,  17^  inches  in 
diameter,  quite  plain  throughout  its  entire 
length,  though  described  by  Arnot  as  ‘ spangled 
with  thistles.’  It  is  surmounted  by  a Gothic 
capital  of  the  Perpendicular  period  (not  ‘ Corin- 
thian,’ as  stated  by  Arnot),  having  the  usual  neck 
moulding — bell  and  abacus — the  latter  sur- 
mounted by  tho  embattled  cope.  The  capital  is 
a good  deal  weather-worn  and  decayed,  tho 
embattled  cope  being  much  so,  and  portions  of 
the  foliage  on  two  faces  of  the  octagon  have  been 
defaced  by  causes  obviously  other  than  the 
ordinary  ofi'ects  of  time  and  weather.  The 
carvings  of  the  capital  consist,  on  the  lower 
portion,  of  dragons,  eight  in  number,  surmount- 
ing the  neck  of  tbo  bell,  their  heads  and  tails 
intertwining  where  they  meet ; the  upper  portion 
consists  of  foliage  projecting  rather  freely  beyond 
the  contour  of  the  bell,  characteristic,  but  not  in 
a high  style  of  art,  nor  in  good  taste.” 

Mr.  Cousin  assigns  the  date  of  the  work  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning  of 
tho  fifteenth  century,  remarking,  that  it  is  un- 
questionably of  a greatly  earlier  period  than  the 
main  body  of  the  building,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  an  address  issued  by  Mr. 
William  Chambers  in  1861,  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Edinburgh  Cross,  he 
stated  that  this  shaft  had  been  generonsly  gifted 
to  the  town  in  aid  of  tho  object  in  view,  aud  ivo 
understand  that  it  is  intended  to  incorporate 
this  fragment  in  the  new  erection.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers said,  ” In  the  restoration,  we  should  abide 
by  tho  outline  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  re- 
moved in  1756;  for,  as  far  as  these  leading 
features  are  concerned,  there  could  bo  no  im- 
provement. Our  object,  in  fact,  is  to  restore  the 
old  cross  in  form  and  character,  as  nearly  as 
that  can  be  done ; and  only  adopt  a purer  and 
more  elegant  style  of  art  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
structure.  In  this,  however,  as  well  as  regards 
heraldic  devices,  every  possible  care  will  be 
taken  in  adopting  plans,  aud  deciding  on  de- 
tails. As  is  well  known,  the  cross  removed  in 
1756,  was  an  octagon  of  about  16  ft.  across, 
which  we  expect  will  be  our  measurement,  and 
aftbrd  platform  accommodation  to  from  thirty  to 
forty  persons.”  The  estimated  cost  of  restora- 
tion is  about  1,2001.,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  sum  has  been  subscribed.  When 
completed,  the  new  cross  will  be  alike  an  object 
of  historical  interest,  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
municipal  dignity,  and  a pleasing  addition  to 
the  architectural  features  of  “ mine  own  romantic 
town.”  Let  the  restored  cross  be  inaugurated 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  ddat  befitting  so 
important  an  object ; and  may  it  be  long  before 
any  unhallowed  bands  dare  to  disturb  it  ! 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  there  was  at  one  time  a cross  in 
the  Canongato,  opposite  to  St.  Jobn-street, .called 
St.  John’s  Cross  ; another  in  front  of  the  Canon- 
gate  Church;  and  athird,  called  tho  Girth  Cross, 
from  its  being  the  boundary  of  tbo  sanctuary  for 
prisoners  at  Holyrood.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  became  of  these  several  me- 
morials. 

We  come  to  the  Cross  of  Aberdeen,  of  which 
all  Aberdonians  are  so  proud.  And  not  without 
reason,  for  their  cross  is  at  this  moment  by  far 
the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  A 
writer  in  the  ‘‘Encyclopedia  Britanuica,”  speaks 
of  it  as  ‘‘  a singularly  beantifol  erection.”  The 
author  of  the  ‘‘  Book  of  Bon  Accord,”  says, 
‘‘Though  the  structure  cannot  be  compared  with 
some  of  the  magnificent  market-crosses  of  Eng- 
land, it  certainly  surpasses  every  building  of  the 
same  description  in  Scotland ;”  and  Chambers 
remarks,  that  it  ‘‘  cannot  be  too  highly  admired, 
whether  as  an  architect'jral  object  or  au  anti- 
quarian wonder.”  It  is  true  that  one  historian 
of  the  granite  city  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“ this  erection  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.” 
But  this  worthy  has  been  called  “the  leaden- 
beaded  Walter  Thom,”  and  he  is  plainly  out  of 
court  in  matters  of  taste.  Not  ornamental ! As 
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well  miglit  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  colonr  in 
the  rainbow,  or  no  form  in  the  Venus  di  Medicis. 
The  Aberdeen  Cross  has  the  additional  merit  of 
being  the  work  of  native  talent.  It  was  designed 
and  execated  by  Mr.  John  Montgomery,  of  Old 
Rayno,  in  1686,  at  a cost  of  1001.  sterling.  The 
structure  is  of  sandstone,  of  mixed  architecture, 
and  hexagonal  in  form.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Edinburgh  Cross,  already  described, 
being  21  ft.  in  diameter,  and  18  ft.  in  height. 
At  each  angle  of  the  hexagon  is  an  Ionic  column, 
with  arches  between,  surmounted  by  a rich 
frieze  architrave  and  cornice,  and  by  a parapet 
or  balustrade  divided  into  twelve  panels  or  com- 
partments. The  centre  panel  looking  eastwards 
contains  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  burgh, 
namely,  gules,  three  towers  triple-towered,  with 
a double  tressure,  flowered  and  counter -flowered, 
argent.  The  supporters  are  two  leopards,  and 
the  motto  is  “ Bon  Accord.”  Towards  the 
south,  in  succession,  are  quarter-length  effigies 
in  stone  of  James  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  j 
the  north  side  being  decorated  with  portraits  of 
Mai'y,  James  VI.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  James 
VII. — in  whose  reign  the  building  was  completed. 
These  figures  are  cut  in  high  relief,  and  each 
panel  is  framed  by  an  oval-shaped  wreath.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  angles  of  the  frieze  are  heads  of 
boars  and  dogs,  which  serve  to  carry  off  the  rain 
from  the  roof.  The  pillar  which  springs  from 
the  centre  of  the  hexagon  is  a graceful  column 
of  one  stone,  about  13  ft.  high,  wreathed  with 
thistles,  and  crowned  by  a Corinthian  capital,  on 
which  is  placed  a unicorn  of  white  marble, 
bearing  on  its  breast  a shield  charged  with  the 
Lion  of  Scotland.  The  balustrade  encloses  a 
platform  whence  proclamations  were  wont  to  be 
made.  Originally,  the  cross  stood  in  front  of  the 
Tolbooth,  and  at  the  east  end  of  an  elevated 
pavement  called  “th6Plainstane3,”now  removed. 
Formerly,  too,  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
divided  into  four  chambers  which  were  occupied 
as  hucksters’  shops.  But  ” the  walls  having 
fallen  into  decay,  in  1821  orders  were  given  for 
their  repair,  but  they  were  found  to  be  so  ruinous 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  them  down. 
This  was  effected  without  hurt  to  any  part,  except 
the  large  pillar,  which,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, was  unfortunately  broken.  In  the 
column  which  supported  the  roof,  there  was 
I found  a circular  tank  of  hewn  stone,  with  a 
I feeding  and  discharging  pipe  of  lead,  which  had 
! been  constructed,  probably,  for  those  great 
occasions  when  the  throats  of  the  bears  and 
! dogs  were  made  to  vomit  wine  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  populace.  The  efilgiea  and  other 
1 ornaments  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  the 
edifice  was  rebuilt;  the  fractured  column  was 
replaced  in  its  position,  and  secured  by  an  iron 
bolt,  BO  that  the  injury  which  it  received  is 
scarcely  visible.”  Subsequently  to  1821,  the 
cross  served  as  the  post-office — the  Aberdonians 
were  not  then  receiving  50,000  letters  weekly. 
However,  on  its  removal  to  its  present  and  more 
convenient  site  in  1842,  the  arches  were  left  open 
! as  they  now  appear.  But  there  was  an  earlier 
! cross  in  the  ” brave  burgh  ” than  this  one.  As 
I in  the  case  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Cross,  how- 
I ever,  very  little  is  known  concerning  it.  it  was 
I taken  down  in  1685,  the  year  anterior  to  the 
I erection  of  the  existing  structure,  but  the  date 
! of  its  foundation  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is 
said  to  have  supported  a platform,  and  we  further 
leai-n  from  William  Orem,  Town  Clerk  of  Aber- 
doen,  who  published  an  account  of  the  burgh  in 
1728,  that  “there  was  engraven  and  cut  out  of 
' stone  at  the  top  of  this  cross,  on  the  south 
i and  north  sides  thereof,  the  picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  defaced  at 
the  Beformation ; and  below  were  the  armorial 
I coats  of  arms  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  (they 
I were  efiheed  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, but  restored  at  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy).  The  crucifix  on  said  woss 
' was  cut  down  in  the  time  of  the  last 
troubles,  anno  16-10.”  At  this  period  the  town 
was  held  by  the  Covenanters,  and  it  was  not  to 
bo  expected  that  they  would  tolerate  so  hateful 
a symbol  as  a crucifix.  Although  not  possessing 
the  same  interest,  historically,  as  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Aberdeen  Cross  is  associated 
with  many  noteworthy  events.  It  was  long  the 
appointed  place  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  certainly  the  Aberdeen  magistrates  cannot 
be  accused  of  sparing  the  rod.  The  severity 
with  which  crimes  were  punished  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  this 
' country,  seems  monstrous  and  incredible  to  us 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  among 
the  numerous  entries  in  the  council  records  of 
Aberdeen  we  select  the  following In  1588, 


two  persons,  convicted  of  adultery,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  bound  and  exposed  at  the  cross  for 
the  apace  of  three  hours ; thereafter  to  be  in- 
stantly “ burnt  with  ane  het  iron  on  the  cheikis,” 
and  to  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  burgh.  A 
female,  guilty  of  the  same  crime  in  1640,  was 
ordained  to  be  scourged  at  the  cross,  to  be  drawn 
in  a cart  through  the  streets,  bearing  a paper 
crown  on  her  head,  the  bellman  going  before, 
and  proclaiming  her  banishment  from  the  city. 
On  gala  days  and  public  festive  occasions,  very 
different  scenes  took  place  at  the  cross.  The 
building  was  then  himg  with  tapestry  and  ban- 
ners, wine  flowed  abundantly  from  the  mouths 
of  the  dogs  and  bears,  the  glasses  in  which  the 
sovereign’s  health  had  been  pledged  were 
shivered,  sweetmeats  were  cast  among  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  city  resounded  with  the  clang 
of  trumpets  and  the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  rejoicings  when 
Margaret,  queen  of  James  IV.,  visited  the  city 
in  1511 ; at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
on  many  other  occasions.  From  this  cross, 
in  16-44,  during  the  fierce  wars  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll  proclaimed  a reward  of 
20,0001.  to  the  person  who  should  bring  him  the 
body  of  the  great  Montrose  dead  or  alive.  Mont- 
rose, it  has  been  seen,  was  executed  at  the 
Edinburgh  Cross  six  years,  and  his  mortal 
enemy,  Argyll,  seventeen  years  afterwards.  The 
author  of  the  “ Book  of  Bon  Accord,”  quoting 
apother  town  clerk  of  Aberdeen — the  quaint 
gossip  Spalding,  from  whom  the  well-known 
Spalding  Club  takes  its  name  — narrates  a 
strange  affair  that  took  place  at  the  cross,  in 
the  year  1640,  the  town  being  then  in  possession 
of  the  Covenanters.  A quan-el  having  occurred 
among  some  gentlemen  who  were  escorting  the 
Earl  Marischal,  governor  of  the  city,  towards 
Dunottar,  the  young  laird  of  Tolquhoun  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  George  Lesly.  His 
lordship  instantly  disarmed  tho  culprit,  and  on 
the  next  day  sent  him  in  irons  to  Aberdeen, 
commanding  tho  Provost  to  strike  oft' his  right 
hand  for  his  breach  of  military  discipline.  The 
chief  magistrate  seems  to  have  declined  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order,  and  the  Marischal  proceeded 
to  enforce  it  on  his  own  authority.  A small 
scaffold  was  erected  at  the  cross,  tho  axe  and 
block  were  made  ready,  and  a fire  was  kindled 
to  heat  the  instrument  for  searing  the  severed 
stump.  Lesly  was  then  conducted  from  the 
Tolbooth,  and  descending  the  stair,  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  the  crowd,  laid  his  arm  upon  the 
block.  Tlie  executioner  prepared  to  give  the 
stroke,  when  the  Master  of  Forbes  stepped  for- 
ward, and  taking  Lesly  by  the  hand,  freely  par- 
doned him,  to  tho  great  joy  of  the  people.  Tho 
earl,  adds  Spalding,  “ did  this  for  satisfying  of 
young  Tolquhoun ; ho  had  never  mind  to  take 
the  gentleman’s  hand,  who  was  his  own  tenant, 
but  only  made  a show,  whereof,  doubtless,  the 
gentleman  had  certainly  known,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  gone  without  more  trouble.” 
In  more  recent  times  (1763),  a tragic  event 
occurred  at  tho  present  cross.  At  a convivial 
meeting  in  the  New  Inn — the  hostel  where  Dr. 
Johnson  put  up,  and  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  in  Castle- 
street — two  Aberdeenshire  lairds,  Leith,  of  Leith- 
hall,  and  Abernetby,  of  Mayen,  having  quar- 
relled, retired  to  the  cross  to  settle  the  dispute 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  tho  time,  by  duel. 
Tho  result  was  that  Leith  was  shot  dead,  and 
bis  opponent,  who  was  slightly  wounded,  fled  to 
the  Continent.  On  this  cross  have  been  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary,  Anne,  the  four 
Georges,  AVilliam  IV.,  and  Queen  V'’ictoria.  The 
Chevalier  St.  George  had  the  honour  of  being 
twice  proclaimed  under  tho  title  of  James  VIII., 
in  1715,  and  here  also  his  unfortunate  son, 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  was  bailed  king  in  1745. 
The  Jacobite  cause  found  many  of  its  warmest 
supporters,  and  ablest  champions,  among  the 
canny  Aberdonians ; and  “ Bonny  Prince  Charlie,” 
and  Flora  Macdonald,  will  long  remain  house- 
hold words  iu  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  market-cross  of  the  fair  city  of  Perth 
must  have  been  a structure  of  considerable 
architectural  pretensions.  Alas!  that  we  should 
have  to  speak  of  it  in  the  past;  but  so  it  is. 
The  Perth  magistrates,  gifted  with  no  more 
taste  than  the  generality  of  Scottish  municipal 
corporations  of  a former  generation,  came  to 
regard  their  cross  as  a sort  of  nuisance,  and  it 
was  carted  away  as  so  much  rubbish.  The  site 
of  the  cross  was  in  the  middle  of  the  High- 
street,  between  the  Kirkgate  and  the  Skinner- 
gate.  The  date  of  its  erection  has  not  been 
preserved  ; but,  in  the  Session  Records  for  1578, 
there  is  the  following  reference  to  the  cross : — 


“The  Assembly  requests  the  bailies  to  clear  the 
cross,  that  the  door  may  open  and  steik ; and 
that  they  get  a lock  and  key  to  the  door ; and, 
likewise,  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  to  buy  three 
locks  for  the  three  irons  (jugs)  where  delinquents 
do  penance  at  the  cross.”  In  1652  it  was  de- 
molished, aud  its  material  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a citadel  by  Cromwell,  who,  having 
turned  cathedrals  into  stables  was  not  likely  to 
show  more  mercy  to  market-crosses,  if  his  end 
could  be  served  by  their  destruction.  In  1668, 
after  the  Restoration,  the  town  council  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  Mylne,  of  Balforgie,  “ the 
King’s  Master  Mason,”  to  rebuild  the  cross, 
“ and  to  make  it  as  elegant  as  any  in  Scotland, 
for  200Z.”  They  also  wrote  to  tho  Lord  Lyon  for 
a licence  to  Charles  Wilson  to  gild  it  with  the 
royal  arms  and  those  of  the  town.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  building  was  finished.  It  is 
described  as  being  12  ft.  high,  with  a flight  of 
steps  within  leading  to  a spacious  terrace  above. 
On  tho  2Dth  of  May,  1669,  being  tho  anniversary 
of  tho  Restoration,  the  treasurer  was  appointed 
to  cover  the  “terrass”  of  the  cross  with  a 
carpet,  and  to  prepare  glasses  and  two  gallons 
(Scots)  of  French  wine,  to  be  run.  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  lions,  bears,  aud  griffins,  and 
other  heads  with  which  the  cross  was  orna- 
mented. The  cross  remained  unmolested  until 
1765.  In  that  year,  however,  the  “ worthy 
bailies”  took  it  into  their  tasteless  heads  that 
the  sacred  relic  was  an  obstruction  to  the  street, 
and  they  condemned  it  accordingly.  Its  sad 
fate  is  soon  told.  Shortly  afterwards  the  cross 
was  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  knocked  down 
(literally)  for  51.  to  a mason,  who  was  tho 
highest  bidder  ! He  immediately  took  down  the 
cross  and  carried  off  the  stones.  Who  was  this 
purchaser, — and  are  the  stones  past  recoveiy  ? 
The  question,  we  think,  is  not  an  irrelevant  one, 
now  that  there  are  indications  of  a movement  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  for  the  restora- 
tiou  of  market  and  memorial  crosses.  More 
hereafter. 


RESPONSIBILITY  versus  EFFICIENCY. 

W.\.NTED,  A SfAUKET  FOK  INDIA. 

Ax  invitation  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
our  advertising  columns,  calling  on  architects  to 
send  in  competitive  designs  for  a market  to  be 
erected  at  Bombay,  asks  for  more  grave  and 
seiuous  consideration  than  so  simple  an  announce- 
ment would  at  first  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
call  forth. 

We  are  not  about  to  re-open  the  vexed  question 
of  the  propriety  of  a response  to  such  invitations 
on  the  part  of  arcliifcects.  The  members  of  that 
profession  possess  more  than  ordinary  consulta- 
tive facilities,  and,  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  competitive  production  of  designs  entails  a 
heavy  tax  on  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear 
it,  and  that  character  is  sacrificed  to  chance, 
they  have  tho  means  of  common  action  on  the 
subject.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  those 
who  feel  that  a road,  however  precarious  and  ex- 
pensive, may  thus  be  opened  to  unfriended  talent, 
we  would  be  far  from  wishing  to  stand  iu  the 
way  of  even  the  merest  chance  of  success  for  the 
youthful  practitioner.  Again,  we  are  not  about 
to  enforce  any  unasked  advice  on  those  who  may 
consider  it  prudent  to  trust  to  chance  rather 
than  to  established  reputation,  and  to  follow  a 
course  as  to  the  erection  of  their  dwellings  that 
they  would  never  dream  of  with  reference  to 
tho  conduct  of  a law-suit,  or  the  removal  of  a 
malady.  So  long  as  architects,  and  those  who 
employ  them,  are  content  to  stand  on  a footing 
known  in  no  other  profession,  it  is  not  for  ua  to 
interfere  between  them,  even  if  our  private 
opinion  should  be  adverse. 

But  the  case  to  which  wo  have  alluded  in- 
volves a particular  question.  In  our  national 
character  we  claim  a prescriptive  privilege  to 
blunder  to  a certain  extent.  We  have,  if  w’e  do 
not  deceive  ourpelves  in  our  glances  at  our 
neighbours,  got  on  pretty  well  notwithstanding  j 
but  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  wo  not  un- 
frequeutly  show  ourselves  to  be  true  descendants 
of  a race  that  were  ruled  by  Ethelred  the 
Unready.  It  may  be  that  a certain  amount  of 
embarrassment,  or  even  a certain  quantity  of 
drubbing,  is  necessaiy  to  heat  the  English 
genius  to  that  temperature  at  which  it  works 
with  the  gi-eatest  facility,  and  that  when  some  of 
our  neighbours  are  beaten  we  are  but  beginning 
our  work.  Which  of  our  great  public  enterprises 
has  not  passed  through  its  phase  of  difficulty,  if 
not  of  disaster  ? 

But  while  we  are  pretty  well  accustomed  to 
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this  kind  of  thing  at  home,  and  finally  trinmph 
orei',  if  not  through,  our  earlier  blunders,  the 
case  is  widely  different  when  the  scene  of  our 
tentative  practice  is  laid  at  thousands  of  miles’ 
distance,  in  the  colonies  or  in  India.  In  the  face 
of  a population  of  other  blood  and  other  man- 
ners than  our  own,  of  people  who  believe  in 
success,  and  over  whom  onr  hold  is  rather  a 
moral  than  a physical  one,  we  cannot  afford  to 
blunder.  The  steady  and  uninterrupted  conduct 
of  Indian  or  colonial  enterprise  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a prestige  that  has  been  but  too  rudely 
shaken  in  opposite  portions  of  her  Majesty’s 
dominions  ; and  however  great  our  wealth,  and 
undaunted  our  pluck,  it  is  more  on  our  prestige 
than  on  either  of  the  before-named  qualities  that 
a foreign  empire  over  a sixth  of  the  human  race 
must  mainly  depend. 

Now,  in  calling  for  a competition  for  public 
works,  to  bo  executed  under  the  peculiar  and 
exceptional  conditions  that  attend  the  climate 
and  the  population  of  Bombay,  from  professional 
men,  in  no  way  specially  qualified  by  their  local 
knowledge  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
either  injustico  is  done  to  the  competitors,  or 
the  seeds  of  ill  success  are  carefully  sown. 
Those  architects  who,  in  obedience  to  the  invita- 
tion in  question,  have  written  for  particulars, 
have  received  a paper  of  instructions  admirably 
drawn  up  so  as  to  supplement  local  knowledge, 
bnt  of  course  insufficient  to  replace  it,  and  a 
plan  which,  from  the  misplacement  of  the  north 
point,  would  involve  every  one  who  goes  to  work 
upon  it  in  ntter  waste  of  time;  while  the  ratio 
between  the  sura  estimated  for  the  work  and 
the  area  to  be  covered  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  our  European  experience,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  greatly-increased  cost  of  such  buildings  in 
India. 

Now  those  of  ns  who  liave  any  experience  of 
the  two  very  distinct  sources  of  difficulty  that 
attend  the  construction  of  iron  building  in  India, 
that  is  to  say  the  due  provision  for  the  exigencies 
of  a climate  so  unlike  our  own,  and  the  fact  that 
the  operations  have  to  be  completed  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a four  months’  voyage  from  the  spot 
where  they  are  commenced  and  to  a great  extent 
carried  out,  will  agree,  that  it  is  only  by  adopting 
one  of  two  methods  that  any  rational  expectation 
of  success  can  be  entertained.  Either  the  work 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a responsible  con- 
tractor, of  Indian  experience,  who  will  become 
materially  responsible  for  its  completion  within 
the  time  and  on  the  terms  agreed  on,  or  profes- 
sional responsibility  of  an  unusual  kind  must  be 
incurred  in  order  to  avoid  those  causes  of  certain 
delay  that  will  arise  from  the  countless  details 
of  a work  paid  for  and  shipped  in  England,  but 
for  the  erection  of  which  the  shippers  are  not 
themselves  liable.  It  is  hard  enough  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  their  own  work,  and  who 
have  every  inducement  to  care  for  those  prepara- 
tory details  on  which,  at  the  last  moment,  so 
much  depends,  to  avoid  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  sending  from  the  manufactory  of  ironwork 
intended  for  erection  in  this  country.  Put  the 
moment  of  detection  of  error  off  for  four  months, 
and  how  vastly  is  the  immunity  for  a slight 
carelessness  increased  ; how  much  more  likely 
is  its  occurrence,  and  what  are  the  results?  One 
lost  01'  mis-directed  package,  containing,  it  may 
be,  a largo  number  of  small  castings  for  one 
peculiar  and  often-repeated  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, might  prevent  the  roofing  in,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a gable,  till  the  setting  in  of  the 
monsoon  ; that  is  to  say,  until  the  occurrence  of 
weather  that  would  be  pretty  sure  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  a largo  unfinished  building. 

Personal  responsibility,  therefore,  whether  ma- 
teriEilly,  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  or  pro- 
fessionally, on  the  part  of  the  engineer  who  has 
the  iron-work  shipped  in  this  country  in  a state 
fit  for  instant  and  perfect  service  in  India,  sup- 
posing the  lartLcr  responsibility  of  the  erection 
to  be  taken  by  the  engineer  ou  the  spot,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  disastrons  failure 
in  the  attempt  to  erect  large  iron  buildings  in 
that  countiy.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  such  responsibility  is  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  for  com- 
petitive  designs. 

That  public  officers  should  have  adopted  this 
course  is  not  surprising.  It  may  have  been 
prompted  in  a great  measure  by  the  desire  of  the 
officers  in  question  to  keep  their  hands  perfectly 
clear  of  any  suspicion  of  a job,  of  favour,  or  of 
partiality,  and,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  ! 
responsibility.  The  neiwous  morbid  dread  of| 
responsibility  that  characterises  our  civil  as  well 
as  our  milirary  services,  has  attained  such  | 
intensity  as  to  be  really  a national  misfortune.  1 


How  much  of  the  earlier  mishaps  in  the  Crimea 
may  be  traced  to  this  source  ? Nor  have  recent 
and  well-known  events  tended  to  diminish  the 
evil.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  they  increase 
it  ten-fold. 

An  Englishman  in  trouble  abroad  may  often  be 
heard  to  wish  that  he  were,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  a Frenchman  or  an  American.  In  that 
case,  the  vivid  national  feeling  of  the  diplomatic 
or  consular  agent  to  whom  he  applies  for  support 
is  at  once  enlisted  in  his  favour.  While  the 
English  official,  who  may  be,  and  often  is, 
personally,  the  kindest  and  ablest  of  men,  fit  to 
deal  with  the  case,  and  really  desirous  of  doing 
so,  is  so  hampered  by  fear  of  official  responsi- 
bility that  time  goes  by  until  wrong  becomes 
irremediable.  The  Frenchman  oi'the  American, 
conscious  that  even  an  excess  of  duty  in  defence 
of  the  National  Flag  and  of  those  who  take 
shelter  under  it  will  meet  with  full  sympathy  at 
home,  attacks  the  difficulty  with  promptitude, 
and  usually  with  success. 

It  is  not  that  in  all  cases  we  would  hold  up 
the  prompt  and  self-reliant  action  of  other 
national  representatives  for  the  exact  imitation 
of  our  own.  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  bnt 
the  extreme  which  leads  a brave  and  able  man  to 
become  a cypher  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  to 
which  he  is  appointed  to  attend,  from  dread  of 
responsibility,  is  one  which  i.s  very  fatal  at  all 
events  to  private  interests,  and  has  done,  and  is 
daily  doing,  very  much  to  diminish  the  due  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  abroad. 

The  extent  to  which  brave  and  able  men  may 
be  cowed  by  this  fear  of  responsibility  will  hardly 
be  credited  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  mischievous 
influence  has  full  play.  An  instance  may  be 
cited  that  can  never  be  foi^otten  by  those  who 
happened  to  witness  its  occurrence.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  a serious  and  fatal  accident 
occurred  on  a newly  opened  line  of  railway.  A 
girder  bridge,  of  what  was  then  considered  wide 
span,  broke  down  with  a passenger  train,  and 
precipitated  the  carriages  into  the  river  across 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  them.  An  in- 
quest was  held  near  the  spot,  and  the  chief 
interest  of  the  inquiry  centred  in  the  evidence  of 
the  eminent  engineer  of  the  line,  and  of  the 
Government  inspector,  who  had  recently  re- 
ported that  it  was  fit  for  traffic.  The  engineer, 
though  pallid,  and  evidently  suffering  great 
anxiety,  was  fully  equal  to  the  situation.  The 
legal  adviser  of  the  company,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  unassailable  position  that  science  had 
effected  all  that  her  experience  allowed,  and 
that  a wider  and,  in  this  instance,  an  unhappy 
experience  showed  that  the  rules  hitherto  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablest  men  of  the  profession  re- 
quired revision  when  applied  to  cases  of  excep- 
tional magnitude, tooktheconrse  of  atfcemptingto 
show  that  the  accident  ought  not  to  have  occurred. 
In  fact,  the  case  which  he  made  out,  as  he 
was  afterwards  told,  needed  only  one  additional 
witness  to  make  it  triumph,  namely,  the  witness 
who  should  have  proved  that  the  bridge  did  not 
break.  Still,  under  examination  and  cross- 
examination,  and  placed  in  a position  so  far  from 
being  his  own  choice,  the  civil  engineer  held  his 
own.  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  military  official  of  the  Government. 
Personally  this  officer  was  brave  to  absolute  fear- 
lessness. It  was  told  of  him  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  wounded  by  a bayonet,  while 
engaged  in  marking  out  a trench,  and  that  he 
turned  and  killed  his  assailant  with  the  spade 
which  ho  had  in  his  hand.  On  another  occasion, 
while  in  a diving-bell  with  an  engineer  officer, 
the  tackle  got  out  of  order,  the  signals  became 
useless,  and  the  water  rose,  slowly  and  steadily 
to  the  knees,  to  the  waist,  to  the  breast, 
when  the  bell  was  happily  raised  without 
this  officer  having  betrayed,  by  look,  by  tone, 
or  by  suspension  of  conversation,  the  least 
symptom  that  anything  unusual  was  takinjr 
place.  And  yet  this  brave  man,  under  dread  of 
answering  the  question  of  how  he  came  to  con- 
sider a bridge  to  be  safe  that  so  soon  broke  down, 
trembled  like  a school-girl,  and  could  hardly 
ai-ticulate  his  carefully  conned  speech  to  the 
coroner.  So  true  is  it  that  the  due  acceptance 
of  responsibility  requires  a rare  and  peculiar 
description  of  courage. 

It  is  courage  of  this  kind  that  is  needed  for 
the  fit  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  to  whom 
is  intrusted  the  conduct  of  important  and  novel 
works  in  our  colonial  possessions.  It  is  not  by 
the  opening  the  door  to  every  caller,  and  by 
reliance  on  the  chapter  of  accidents,  provided 
only  that  tho  onus  of  choice  is  shifted  from  their 
shoulders,  that  such  duty  can  he  performed.  A 


degree  of  sound  practical  sense,  and  of  the 
application  to  public  life  of  the  principles  that 
regulate  private  action,  is  more  necessary  than 
the  morbid  thinness  of  akin  that  will  sacrifice 
the  service  rather  than  run  tho  risk  of  being 
called  on  for  an  explanation.  Fora  difficult  and 
important  piece  of  business  of  his  own,  any  man 
in  his  senses  selects  the  person  that,  in  his  ovm 
experience,  or  as  far  as  his  information  goes,  he 
believes  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  whom  he  can 
avail  himself.  To  him,  after  due  consultation  and 
with  proper  caution,  he  will  commit  the  task. 
Thus  treated  and  encouraged,  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise known  to  exist  amongst  us  will  succeed  as 
surely  in  Calcutta  or  in  Bombay  as  in  Hyde 
Park  or  in  Sydenham.  But  let  Indian  officera 
attempt  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  if  they  were 
as  simple  as  the  erection  of  a third-class  railway 
station  in  the  heart  of  an  iron  district,  and  delay, 
expense,  and  misfortune  wiR  bo  the  inevitable 
results. 


BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  REIMS. 

The  city  of  Reims  may  he  compared  with 
London  in  the  fortune  that  has  assigned  to  it  a. 
cathedral,  unrivalled  like  St.  Paul's  for  grandeur 
of  exterior  architecture,  and  an  Abbey  church, 
St.  Remi,  that,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  is  in 
some  most  important  respects  unrivalled  for  the 
proportions  of  its  interior.  That  supreme  effect 
both  of  interior  and  of  exterior  should  be  united 
in  the  same  great  building  is  a coincidence  the 
world  has  yet  to  wait  for.  E^'cn  as  regards  the 
Greek  buildings — the  Parthenon,  for  instance, — 
we  are  still  at  a loss,  and  likely  to  be,  to  conjec- 
ture how  the  architect  vindicated  in  the  design 
of  the  interior  the  nobleness  of  style  that  wo 
can  still  in  the  midst  of  min  appreciate  without. 
The  architects  of  old,  who  so  readily  admitted  that 
tho  human  body  was  the  archetjpe  of  all  perfect 
architecture,  would,  no  doubt,  have  allowed  in 
virtue  of  tho  necessary  analogy, — that  the  per- 
fection of  interior  and  exterior  are  perfectly  com- 
patible,— that  the  best  excellence  of  one  in  no 
way  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  ; nay, 
that  he  could  not  be  a really  accomplished  archi- 
tect who  should  fail  to  harmonize  the  two;  just 
as  the  Platonic  Socrates  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
to  he  approved  in  the  case  of  Sbakspeare  ages 
afterwards,  that  to  be  a perfect  comic  poet  im- 
plied of  necessity  the  capacity  of  tragic  inspira- 
tion also. 

At  Reims,  however,  the  divorce  of  the  twa 
systems  is  accidental ; and  there  is  this  curious 
. parallelism  of  the  two  instances,  that  the  lauded 
sections  of  the  architectnre  of  both  cathedral 
and  church,  arc  secondary  to  the  foundation, 
and  superinduced  upon  older  woik. 

St.  Remi  is  a round-arched  church,  which,  by 
modified  details  and  new  vaulting,  has  been 
turned  into  an  interior  of  general  Pointed  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  nobleness  ascribed.  The 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Reims,  in  its 
main  extent,  is  a homogeneous  structure,  that 
belongs,  both  in  time  and  style,  to  the  noble 
group  of  Amiens,  Paris,  and  Beauvais,  but  with 
most  approximation  to  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
The  much-renowned  portail  and  the  general 
decorative  features  of  the  facade,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  flanks,  are  of  later  date, — are  applied, 
wondrously  articulated,  no  doubt,  but  still 
applied  and  put  on,  as  much  as  the  porch  at 
Peterborough  is  setupon  a Norman  nave  and  aisles 
behind  it. 

As  regards  the  interior  of  Reims,  then,  I con- 
fess that  it  did  not  gi-eatly  interest  or  move  mo, 
though  commending  itself  more  to  the  sensi- 
bilities than  tho  interior  of  Chalons.  It  is  an 
enormous  work,  carried  out  with  the  uniformity 
that  indicates  its  rapid  and  unintermitted  advance 
in  course  of  building. 

The  mighty  piers  of  the  nave  are  of  the  type 
of  a central  Corinthoid  cylinder,  with  four 
smaller  axials  attached,  and  with  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  ch’cumferonce  disengaged. 
These  smaller  ones  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
not  so  large  that  the  blank  surface  of  central 
pier  has  not  good  predominance.  It  is  not  at 
Reims  that  Gothic  can  be  called  the  architecture 
of  small  stones.  In  these  piers  the  horizontal 
joints  pass  quite  round,  and  no  vertical  are 
visible  at  all.  These  may  be,  no  doubt,  and 
probably  are,  hidden  in  tho  re-entering  angles  ; 
but  even  so,  the  height  of  many  of  tho  courses 
is  voucher  for  a very  largo  stono  indeed.  Both 
material  and  workmanship  are  excellent. 

The  grouped  capitals  have  a common  poly- 
gonal abacus  and  a common  astragal;  but  the 
smaller  have  a distinct  necking,  which  empha- 
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sizes  tlieir  limited  independence.  The  succes- 
sive capitals  east  and  west  are  usually  varied  in 
detail  and  character,  while  the  opposite  capitals, 
north  and  south,  have  very  marked  agreement 
always,  and  sometimes  are  exactly  alike. 

The  piers  of  the  choir  are  simple  cylinders  or 
Corinthoids,  with  a small  shaft  attached  to  the 
front  only.  Piers  exactly  like  those  of  the  nave 
are  continued  as  aisle  columns  round  the  apse, 
and  are  attached  to  the  wall  at  the  division  of 
the  chapels, — the  result  being  a lack  of  featm-es 
of  intermediate  gradation  to  assist  the  sense  of 
scale.  The  mouldings  of  the  bases  and  plinths  are 
drawn  with  a boldness  that  harmonizes  well  with 
their  magnitude. 

We  may  spare  to  describe  in  detaU  the 
columnar  and  vaulting  system  of  the  aisles  j 
but  bo  the  note  recorded  here  that  applies  to 
many  other  of  the  French  cathedrals,  that  there 
is  a want  of  consistency,  as  well  as  harmony,  in 
the  combination  of  much  more  elaborate  and 
numerous  shafts  and  arcbivolta  in  the  aisle  than 
appear  in  the  more  important  nave.  This  diffi- 
culty was  admirably  countervailed  in  the  com- 
pleted Gothic  by  the  grouped  cluster  of  nave 
face-shafts. 

Again,  it  seems  to  reverse  the  due  sequence 
of  subordination,  that  not  only  the  direct  aisle 
arches,  but  the  nave  arches  also,  should  be 
stilted  to  bring  them  up  to  a height  determined 
by  the  nustilted  but  still  pointed  diagonal  ribs 
of  the  aisles. 

A vaulting  shaft  above  the  abacus  answers 
to  the  shaft  engaged  in  front  of  the  pier;  and 
two  smaller  shafts,  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
rise  likewise  from  bases  that  rest  on  the  general 
abacus ; and  all  have  a common  capital  at 
the  spring  of  arch,  where  they  send  off  the 
direct  and  diagonal  ribs  of  quadripartite  vault- 
ing. Still  two  other  shafts,  exterior  to  these, 
run  up  beside  and  beyond  them,  to  carry 
mouldings  for  the  nooks  formed  by  wall  of 
clerestory  and  the  side  of  the  groin. 

The  transept  piers,  which  are  larger,  have 
intermediate  shafts  attached,  that  rise  up  clear 
from  base  to  spring  of  arch, — a wonderful  ad- 
vance upon  the  clumsily-contrived  and  piled-up 
•mouldiugs  of  the  transept  piers  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  but  still  no  more  than  had  been  done  in 
English  Round-arch  architecture,  and  an  arrange- 
ment that  still  hesitated  to  assert  itself  in  the 
nave-piers. 

The  robustness  of  the  nave  piers  is  quite  as 
much  out  of  keeping  with  the  lightness  of  the 
clerestory  windows  and  lofty  proportions  of  the 
nave  section  as  with  the  aisle  enrichments  j and 
their  broad  plain  surfaces  arc  so  predominant  as 
to  convey  an  effect  of  tameness  and  baronneas  out 
of  harmony  with  the  elaborate  ornament  of 
painted  windows  and  vai-iegated  tapestry,  but 
consenting,  unfortunately,  with  a general  lack 
of  variety  and  play. 

The  nave  is  lofty  absolutely  and  proportion- 
ately, namely,  about  three  times  its  breadth, 
which  is  38  ft.  Amiens,  which  has  the  same 
breadth,  is  some  12  ft.  higher.  There  was  no 
need  for  further  exaggeration.  Even  at  Reims 
the  sense  of  narrowness  is  most  painful.  The 
nave  walls  seem  closing  in  upon  one,  and  bring 
back  to  mind  the  narrowest  passage  of  the  cleft 
rock  of  the  Tia  Maia.  This  ambition  for  lofti- 
ness defeats  its  own  ends  conspicuously  in  a 
nave  designed  to  acquire  glory  from  painted 
glass  in  the  clerestories,  which  can  only  bo  seen 
from  below,  miserably  if  not  nnintelligibly  fore- 
shortened. The  triforium  at  Reims  was  not 
accessible  at  our  visit ; but  at  Amiens  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  observing  from  the  gallery 
the  vastly  improved  effect  of  the  architecture 
from  a level  nearer  to  the  vault.  Had  this 
gallery  really  been  designed  for  a place  of  digni- 
lied  occupation  during  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
much  of  the  incongruity  would  vanish  j but  here, 
as  elsewhere  so  often,  the  triforium  elevation  to 
the  nave,  however  elaborately  enriched,  does  but 
screen  a run  for  rats, — either  a mere  naiTow 
gallery  of  passage,  or  a loft  never  intended  to  be 
made  into  an  apartment.  Even  at  Westminster, 
where  the  external  windows  indicate  some  refer- 
ence to  occupation,  the  interior  shows  too  clearly 
that  no  caro  or  thought  was  taken  for  finished 
elegance  or  even  convenience. 

The  gi-eat  glory,  then,  of  this  cathedral  is  the 
exterior, — the  west  front,  especially  j though 
the  other  sides  have  their  special  and  peculiar 
merits,  and  support  the  general  effect  of  dignified 
proportion.  It  is  time  that  careful  note  were 
taken  of  all  original  indications  of  the  stages 
by  which  this  effect  was  reached,  for  the  problem 
will  become  more  difficult  daily.  What  we  saw 
of  tho  progress  of  restorations  did  not  encourage 
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faith,  either  in  consoientionsness  or  taste,  and 
obliterations  of  masonic  evidence  take  place  too 
easily.  Perforated  parapets  are  superseding 
solid  at  the  eastern  end  5 a bold  line  of  turrets 
is  being  introduced,  for  which  no  precedent  is 
apparent ; and  fresh-caught  spread-eagles  from 
military  ensigns  of  Rome  are  mounting  to  the 
place  of  pride  of  the  Gallic  fowl,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  seem  likely  enough  to  emulate  the 
crow. 

On  careful  examination  wo  may  still, — we  may 
at  present,  trace  the  joinings  of  the  original  and 
the  snperadded  work  all  round.  The  cathedral 
has  received  an  entirely  new, — that  is,  secondary 
face, — according  to  a design  of  which  the  towers, 
so  far  as  they  are  completed,  form  a part,  while 
the  side  aspects  have  been  brought  into  harmony 
by  the  addition  of  characteristic  pinnacles, 
statues,  and  parapet,  as  well  as  by  the  refacing 
of  the  transept  porches. 

The  flauk  view,  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
is  in  one  respect  not  happy ; the  projecting 
buttresses  and  their  pinnacles  jostle  the  short 
transept  very  undesirably,  and  hide  a full  half 
of  its  only  window. 

Tho  plain  and  original  buttresses  of  the 
sides  have  a cornice  ranging  with  the  top  of 
the  aisle  windows,  which  is  retarned  and  runs 
round  the  building.  Above  this  tho  buttress 
is  continued;  first  by  a tall  base  or  pedestal, 
shafted  at  angles,  and  with  a shafted  pointed 
arch  in  relief  on  tho  sides ; this  supports 
a niche,  formed  by  a back  of  solid  buttress 
carried  up  behind  and  in  front  by  two  free 
Corinthiesque  shafts  at  the  angles,  with  pointed 
trefoil  arch  in  front,  and  others  at  the  sides, 
where  they  are  met  by  angle-shafts  against  the 
buttress-back.  The  square  top  of  this  niche  is 
canopied  by  an  octagonal  pinnacle  and  four 
small  pinnacles,  apparently  triangular  on  plan, 
and  occupying  the  vacant  angles. 

In  the  old  work  the  three  divisions  of  niche, 

I pinnacle,  and  basis  seem  to  have  been  equal ; in 
I the  new,  the  architect  availed  himself  of  the 
new-found  principle  of  giving  one  division  a 
I proportionate  preponderance,  applied  at  Paris 
I and  Sens  as  distinctly  as  at  Winchester,  and 
I gave  increased  height  to  the  niche, 
j Tho  vaulted  recess  of  each  niche  houses  a 
I statue, — on  the  south  side  of  which  awinged  angel 
stands  on  a pedestal  with  shafted  angles,  of  such 
height  as  to  spai-e  tho  sculptor  a painful  elonga- 
tion of  the  figure. 

Wo  see  on  the  south  side  that  tho  open  niche 
was  a development  of  the  earlier  member  in 
which  the  plain  buttress  runs  up  a second  stage, 
with  round  arches  in  place  of  pointed  trefoils. 

Round  the  exterior  of  the  apse  and  the  south 
transept  tho  buttresses  have  drips  of  bold  pro- 
jection, with  foliage,  well  relieved,  running  round 
the  upper  angles  of  two  stages  above  the  slope 
sheds,  and  both  continued  upon  the  body  of  the 
building  j the  lower  one  forming  the  cornice  of 
the  wall  above  the  aisle  windows,  and  tho  upper 
one  a stringcourse  under  those  of  the  clerestory. 

In  tho  altered  buttress  of  tbo  south  side  of 
tho  navo,  the  artist  has  subordinated  tho  lower 
cornice  on  the  buttress  by  leaving  the  drip 
moulding,  but  dressing  off  the  deep  course  of 
foliage  below  without  remorse,  to  the  level  face 
of  the  wall.  There  is  the  greatest  advantage  in 
this.  The  pair  of  strong  and  equal  horizontal 
lines  so  near  each  other  cut  out  a flat  horizontal 
form  that  contested  in  importance  with  the  not 
unlike  though  vertical  form  of  the  buttress.  By 
reducing  the  lower  cornice,  the  independence  of 
this  division  was  subverted,  and  tho  predomi- 
nance of  verticality  in  the  leading  lines  of  the 
buttress  was  secured  at  once. 

This  change  is  traceable  clear  round  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  where  the  new  work  of 
tho  faqade  supervenes  with  other  and  far  more 
important  modifications. 

The  composition  of  the  front  may  bo  divided 
into  the  stages  or  stories  of  the  porches  and  the 
rose  window  below,  and  the  range  of  niches  with 
kings  and  the  pair  of  towers  above. 

Norman,  Lombard,  Rhenish  churches  had 
already  adopted  and  elaborated  recessed  porches 
and  rose  windows.  Here  they  are  translated 
into  the  new  fashion,  and  receive  the  last  and 
the  highest  enriehments.  The  architect  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  depth  of  poi’ch  to  be 
commanded  by  taking  advantage  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tower -wall,  as  in  Norman ; or  even 
of  the  additional  depth  given  by  the  ordinary 
projecting  buttress  ; but  he  advances  tho  portico 
in  front  of  the  building, — as  did,  indeed,  the 
Lombard  builders,  bub  here  with  closer  aud 
more  organic  connexion. 

Tho  union  is  most  excellently  managed.  The 


applied  porch  is  so  set  on  that  the  eye  is  satis- 
fied with  the  relation  of  the  fa9ade  above  and 
the  flat  wall  face  visible  within  the  portals.  With 
the  resolute  design  to  effect  a noble  concavity, 
the  architect  has  still  observed  such  a temper- 
ance of  projection  that  the  buttresses  of  tho 
front  that  mark  the  angles  of  the  towers  blend 
into  a common  mass  with  the  advanced  sup- 
ports of  the  vaulted  entrance. 

The  receding  arcuation  has  scarcely  the  charm 
of  Troyes  5 but  the  gradation  of  proportion  be- 
tween the  central  and  side  porches,  aud  between 
the  span  of  tho  latter  aud  the  solid  breadth  of 
tJie  buttresses  adjoining,  is  very  good  indeed. 

Wo  shall  only  do  ourselves  and  architecturo 
harm,  however,  if  we  shirk  recogniziug  the 
fact  that  the  stiff  large  statues  against  tho 
jambs,  however  good  in  intention,  are  in  them- 
selves, and  as  they  exist,  either  offensive  or 
ludicrous.  Hero  aud  there,  there  is  a natural 
expression  or  a happy  turn  of  drapery  that  a 
man  of  genius  might  transmuto  into  beauty; 
but  as  they  stand  they  can  only  bo  taken,  if  wo 
are  to  accept  thorn  at  all,  ns  types  or  symbols  of 
good  thiugs  that  ought  to  be,  bub  for  the  present 
are  not. 

Again,  tho  Gothic  architect  never  stumbled 
more  seriously  than  in  essays  to  join  on  an  upper 
to  a lower  design  with  satisfactory  coherency ; 
and  the  ordination  of  the  jambs  and  canopies  of 
these  porches  conspicuously  illustrate  the  failure. 
Is  it  to  consider  too  curiously  to  note  these 
lapses  ? We  leave  it  to  those  who  have  less 
respectful  appreciation  for  Gothic  architecture, 
to  appeal  to  indulgence  fur  shortcomings  that  it 
might  and  must,  if  its  dignity  is  to  be  preserved, 
admit  and  grapple  with. 

Tho  alternated  shrined  aud  foliated  arenatious 
of  the  recesses  descending  on  the  jambs  have 
there  the  junction  covered  by  a row  of  shrine- 
heads,  which  return  in  full  proportions  round  the 
front  of  the  central  jambs,  but  full  back  into 
relief  on  the  front  and  outer  sides  of  the  external 
buttresses. 

This  striogcourse-liko  series,  in  itself  veiy 
elegant,  has  great  value  in  uniting  the  arches  at 
their  spring.  But  mark  the  ensuing  misfit. 
Below  this  shed  stand  tbo  rows  of  largo  figures 
which  it  is  impossible  to  dissociato  from  a refer- 
ence to  the  sheltering  canopies  and  the  rows  of 
largeraud  smaller  shafts  answering  thereto.  But 
two  canopies  fall  irregularly  to  a single  figure, 
which  is,  consequently,  thrown  forward,  instead  of 
being  fitted  with  a recess.  At  the  turn  of  the 
diagonal  jamb  to  the  straight  of  the  front  buttress 
there  is  a new  difficulty.  On  tho  broader  sides 
there  is  too  much  room  for  ono  statue  and  not 
enough  for  two,  and  the  occupant  stands  comfort- 
less in  a miserable  blank ; iu  the  other  cases  there 
is  not  room  for  even  one  j so  a still  more  distress- 
ing blank  is  left ; while  in  front  of  the  buttresses 
room  is  obtained  for  three,  but  only  by  close 
crowding  iu  a fashion  most  uncomfortable. 

To  proceed  with  our  indictment  while  courage 
is  at  full  tension;  architects  never  paid  more 
dearly  for  a bad  system  than  the  Goths  for  the 
extravagant  height  they  gave  to  their  roof 
shields  aud  roof  ridges.  In  the  management  of 
the  roof  generally  they  were  false  to  their  own 
great  principle,  which  was, — not  what  we  have 
listened  to  too  long  and  too  indulgently,  to  orna- 
ment construction ; but  to  emphasize  function 
by  ornament  expressive  of  a construction  appro- 
priate to  function.  The  slope  of  tho  roof  ex- 
presses the  function  of  throwing  off  the  discharge 
of  storms  ; but  the  parapet  at  its  foot  contradicts 
tho  expression  as  distinctly  as  tho  function, 
by  appearing  planned  to  confine  the  storm 
waters  or  the  sliding  snow  just  where  they  will 
be  most  harmful.  Another  all-important  function 
of  securing  the  bond  of  external  supporting 
wall  and  the  load  of  the  roof,  is  to  all  appearance 
not  merely  ill-discharged,  but  neglected  entirely. 

Again,  the  mighty  roof  which  asserts  itself  so 
imposingly  above  the  proper  structure  must  be 
occupied  to  some  extent  by  tho  vault  of  the 
church  or  contain  a distinct  apai’tment,  or  be  a 
timber-crowded  darkling  loft.  In  some  of  our 
English  cathedrals  an  upper  window  at  tho  end 
simulates  a true  apartment,  which  may  be  con- 
sistent or  convenient,  but  has  no  ostensible 
purpose  or  appropriate  dignity.  Wo  may  more 
tenderly  favour  an  attempt  to  hide  the  error  by 
a single  largo  window  that  covers  all  without, 
yet  does  not  betray  the  artifice  within.  But 
oven  so,  the  escape  from  a suggestion  of  an 
exaggerated  garret  barely  lighted  from  one  end, 
and  with  sides  at  uncongenial  slope  for  erect 
walking  man,  is  only  exchanged  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  inconsistency  between  tlio  abundant 
provision  for  admitting  light  at  the  sides  into 
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tlio  lower  portion  of  the  implied  apartment, 
and  tho  utter  disregard  of  the  obligation  at 
the  upper  part,  where  is  its  most  appropriate 
entrance. 

If  the  tall  roof  be  all  roof,  it  is  clumsy  ; if  it 
contain  an  apartment,  it  is  but  a dark,  and  worse, 
an  undignified  one  5 and  if  it  be  occupied  in  fair 
proportion  by  the  nave  vault,  tho  occupation 
is  unexpressed  without,  and  allegiance  to  the 
light  of  day  is  repudiated  where  it  is  most 
incumbent. 

These  incongruities  infest  the  practice  but  are 
by  no  means  inherent  in  the  principle  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Quite  otherwise,  indeed,  as  no 
doubt  will  be  shown  one  day,  when  independent 
genius  arises  to  deal  fully  with  its  hitherto  only 
half  evolved  resources. 

The  mischief  tells  very  detrimentally  on  the 
treatment  of  western  fronts,  where  this  dead 
block  has  to  bo  confessed,  or  palliated  or  con- 
cealed. We  have  now  to  deal  with  tho  em- 
barrassments  of  the  last  way  of  evasion.  At 
Paris  we  see  tho  offensive  triangle  peering 
through  the  lines  of  the  arcade  between  the 
towers,  which  seems  fain  to  hide  it,  if  not  de- 
signed to  do  so,  but  fails  either  way.  Amiens, 
also,  is  in  as  evil  case.  At  Reims,  the  designer 
of  the  front  elects  to  screen  the  roof  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  admit  only  what  he  must;  and  to  what 
does  not  tho  dilemma  reduce  him  in  derogation 
of  his  noble  conception  ? 

Above  the  rose  window  and  its  including  arch 
he  continues  from  tower  to  tower,  on  either  side, 
a masking  wall  with  a gallery  of  shallow  niches 
ill  which  a series  of  crowned  kings  are  housed, 
most  of  them  having  to  stand  flat  enough.  Still 
a little  central  gablo  has  to  be  added  before  the 
peering  roof-point.  The  grand  mischief,  how- 
ever, lies  herein,  that  the  wall  of  kings,  being 
imperforate,  gives  heaviness  to  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  composition,  where  heaviness  is  out  of 
place,  and  running  on  to  join  the  stories  of  the 
towers  vitiates  the  freedom  of  base  required  to 
give  full  effect  to  their  height,  outline,  and  the 
transitional  movement  to  the  completing  spire 
above.  This  is  the  same  mischief  and  misery 
that  afflict  the  design  of  Strasbnrg,  and  would  be 
much  more  pronounced  here  were  tho  spires,  of 
which  we  just  see  the  commencing  slant,  com- 
pleted. 

Still  tho  architect  has  nobly  fought  his  diffi- 
culty, and  his  design  might  be  completed  with- 
out fear.  Even  as  it  stands,  no  other  Gothic 
western  front  can  compare  with  it  in  the  dignity 
of  balanced  repose  and  vivacity,  for  an  instant. 
The  quadrate  subdivisions  of  the  earlier  design, 
of  which  we  may  recover  the  impression  from 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  are  most  skilfully  broken 
np  into  details  of  which  the  loftiness  ever  exceeds 
the  breadth,  and  ever  the  more  as  the  elevation 
rises. 

The  common  elements  of  the  design,  which 
are  in  loose  disorderly  arrangement  at  Amiens, 
are  here  condensed  and  massed,  and  sim- 
plified 3 and  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
western  towers  in  progress  at  Cologne  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  that  balance  of  sobriety  and 
fancy,  of  allegiance  to  principles  along  with  indul- 
gence of  invention,  that  justify  preference  for  the 
vigorous  grace  that  results  from  co-operation  of 
two  consenting  centuries  at  Heims. 

The  niches  with  statues  and  pinnacled,  that 
decorate  the  flank  buttresses,  are  continued  at 
the  same  level  on  the  four  western  and  side 
angular  buttresses  of  the  towers,  with  the 
happiest  effect. 

The  statues  serve  to  connect  the  sculptural 
series  of  the  apostles  and  saints  in  the  porches 
with  the  galleried  kings  above  3 and  the  pinnacled 
niches  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  developments 
of  tho  earlier  design,  introduce  the  new  and 
ampler  and  full  development  in  the  towers  above, 
The  towers,  like  the  niches,  were  to  be  crowned 
by  a pinnacle  spire,  now  probably  perforated,  on 
an  octagon  base,  and  again,  four  smaller  pinnacles 
would  cover  four  sides, — smaller  sides,  of  the 
octagon  3 but  instead  of  rising  on  tho  angles  of  a 
square  cut  off  by  an  interior  octagon,  and  above 
a single  shaft  at  tho  angle,  they  surmount  a 
hexagon  which  covers  one  side  of  the  octagonal 
belfry  of  the  tower,  the  proper  base  of  the  si)ire, 
and  forms  a gi-aud  niche  with  four  free  shafts 
and  five  foliated  openings.  But  space  warns  to 
conclude,  and  with  one  more  note  we  make  an 
end. 

The  nave  vault  has  been  painted  blue  with 
stars,  and  is  inefiective,  the  clerestory  windows 
and  western  rose  full  of  painted  glass,  giving 
colours  that  reduce  all  others  associated  with 
surfaces  of  inferior  texture,  to  inevitable  com- 
monness. I 
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AN  INQUIRY  AS  TO  THE  BEST  PLAN 

FOR  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  is  not  undesirable, 
opinion  being  still  unsettled  amongst  those  inte- 
rested. The  following  paper  goes,  it  will  be 
seen,  to  support  the  late  Captain  Fowke’s  plan, 
published,  together  with  his  own  views  on  the 
subject,  in  our  volume  for  1864  (xxii.),  pp.  393, 
39-1,  395.  In  the  same  volume,  pp.  473,  474, 475, 
is  given  the  plan  to  which  the  second  premium 
was  awarded  (founded  on  the  “model”  plan 
submitted  to  the  competitors),  together  with  the 
author’s  own  statement  of  his  views.  In  a pre- 
vious part  of  the  same  volume  (p.  289,  p.  305, 
&c.),  both  designs  and  the  piinciples  involved 
are  fully  reviewed.  Our  own  inclination  to 
parallel  galleries  placed  transversely  to  a longi- 
tudinal hall  or  corridor,  with  spaces  between  for 
light  and  air,  is  of  afl  earlier  date  than  that  of 
the  “ model  ” plan. 


The  plan  of  a building  to  hold  a national  col- 
lection of  objects  like  stuffed  animals  and  geolo- 
gical specimens  is  one  that  taxes  the  ingenuity 
of  the  architect  in  providing  for  its  economical 
and  administrative  arrangements  in  no  small 
degree.  The  articles  to  be  exhibited  are  of  all 
sizes,  of  every  variety  of  form,  and  of  the 
greatest  divergence  of  character  3 they  must  bo 
arranged  so  as  to  be  equally  available  to  the 
cursory  view  of  the  many,  passing  through  the 
rooms  quickly  and  in  great  numbers,  and  to  the 
close  examination  of  the  few  scientific.  The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  direct  daylight  is 
indispensable  to  fulfil  the  legitimate  object  of 
having  such  a collection ; and  yet  any  glare  or 
dazzling  reflection  which  would  interfere  with 
the  clear  display  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
articles,  is  particularly  to  be  avoided. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  museums 
existing  in  Europe,  it  would  be  supposed  that 
the  best  proportion  and  arrangement  of  building 
for  the  purpose  was  fixed  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion 3 it  is  evident,  however,  from  what  has 
transpired  concerning  the  competitive  designs 
for  this  particular  building  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that,  on  the  contiary,  although  proba- 
bly no  person  would  dispute  the  general  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  there  is  a marked  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  practice.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to 
investigate  the  subject  more  particularly,  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  these  differences 
may  be  duo  to  specialities  of  subject,  or  to  pecu- 
liar local  conditions  of  climate  or  building,  or  to 
the  influence  of  habit ; and  the  time  is  particu- 
larly  opportune  for  such  discussion,  as  the  build- 
ing under  consideration  will  probably  be  the 
largest  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  will  no  doubt  form  a model  fur  others  for 
the  same  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  classes  of  objects  which  are  intended  to 
be  included  in  this  building,  and  which  may 
properly  bo  assembled  in  one  general  group  iu 
any  similar  building  or  institution,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  Zoology  3 2.  Geology;  3.  Minera- 
logy. Tho  two  following  may  bo  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  great  group  of  what  are  some- 
times called  the  natural  sciences  3 and  though 
not  forming  part  of  the  scheme  under  discussion, 
would  no  doubt  be  included  in  many  projects  for 
such  institutions,  namely;  — 4.  Chemistry;  5. 

Botany. 

In  providing  space  for  a national  collection  of 
articles  connected  with  these  classes,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  keep  distinctly  in  view  the  two 
chief  and  different  purposes  for  which  such  col- 
lections aro  made  ; that  is  to  say, — 1.  The 
benefit  of  the  general  public;  2.  Tho  education 
of  students  of  tho  different  classes.  The  inspec- 
tion of  snch  collections  is  to  some  extent  an 
education  of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  of  a 
general  and  indirect  character,  requiring  the  ex- 
hibition merely  of  special  articles  of  new  or 
peculiar  interest,  arranged  with  regard  very 
much  to  effective  general  view  and  facility  of 
passage.  For  this  purpose,  only,  large  and  lofty 
halls  with  a good  general  light  are  most  con- 
venient 3 and  there  is  no  advantage,  nay,  even 
possibly,  a disadvantage,  iu  assembling  a vast 
number  of  objects  together  in  such  rooms,  whose 
variety  and  multitude  fatigue  the  eye  and  over- 
burden the  mind  of  the  ordinary  spectator.  It  is 
probable  that  a judicious  selection  of  articles 
well  grouped  would  do  more  to  educate  the 
uninitiated  many,  than  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  the  endless  succession  of  closely-filled  cases 


in  the  present  rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 
For  the  student,  however,  this  arrangement 
would  be  quite  ineffective : both  the  casual 
scientific  visitor  who  spends  a few  days  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  regular  student  who  goes  through 
a course  of  systematic  study,  require  narrow 
galleries  with  close  clear  light  pouring  on  the 
cases,  in  which  they  can  follow  out  their  re- 
searches with  order  and  quiet;  and,  in  addition, 
if  these  institutions  are  to  be  made  thoroughly 
effective  as  educational  establishments,  class- 
rooms, private  study  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
workshops  would  be  required. 

Tho  whole  of  the  objects  included  under  the 
above-mentioned  classes  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads,  for  purposes  of  exhibition:  — 1. 
Wall  or  vertical  cases;  2.  Table  or  horizontal 
cases  3 3.  Large  general  cases.  The  first  would 
take  in  the  great  bulk  of  tho  zoological  collec- 
tion, and  part  of  the  geological  and  botanical 
collections ; the  second  would  take  in  the  bulk 
of  the  geological  and  mineralogical  and  chemical 
collections;  the  third  would  he  for  large  and 
special  objects  and  groups.  It  might  be  a ques- 
tion in  an  entirely  new  institution  how  far  the 
tables  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  a modifica- 
tion of  vertical  cases  substituted  for  them, 
similar  to  some  used  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  which  might  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  under  a vertical  light,  and  so 
to  very  much  dispense  with  both  the  present 
style  of  wall-case  and  table-case.  But  for  the 
building  under  discussion  this  question  is  to  a 
great  extent  decided  beforehand,  by  the  fact  of 
the  existence  in  the  British  Museum  of  a large 
number  of  cases  expressly  and  elaborately  made 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  articles  in  that  build- 
ing, and  which  it  would  be  unwise  and  extrava- 
gant to  discard  altogether.  These  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  wall  or  vertical  cases,  the 
average  dimensions  of  which  may  be  taken  to 
be  10  ft.  high  and  2 ft.  4 in.  deep,  and  of  indefinite 
length  3 and  table  or  horizontal  cases  of  an 
average  length  of  7 ft.  8 in.,  and  width  of  4^^  ft. 
In  these  two  classes  of  cases  the  bulk  of  the 
collections  would  bo  deposited.  The  exceptional 
cases  for  special  objects  and  groups  are  of  very 
various  forms  and  sizes  : probably  one  of  the 
largest  required,  excluding  such  objects  aa 
whales  and  paleontals,  which  would  not  be  in 
glass  cases,  would  be  that  for  the  group  of 
gorillas,  about  8 ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high.  Above 
that  area  the  specimens  would  not  be  well  seen. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  collections  in  point  of 
numbers  being  in  these  two  kinds  of  cases  for 
the  students,  and  not  for  the  general  public, 
the  most  effective  and  economical  arrangement 
of  them  would  be  in  long,  narrow  galleries 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  a com- 
mon corridor  at  one  end.  These  galleries  should 
be  wide  enough  only  to  afford  space  for  a row  of 
vertical  cases  against  each  wall,  and  one  row  of 
horizontal  cases  in  tho  middle,  with  two  broad 
passages  for  visitors.  For  the  purpose  of 
systematic  examination  any  addition  to  the 
width  beyond  this  is  injurious : it  amounts 
simply  to  placing  two  or  more  such  gal- 
leries together  without  the  advantage  of  the 
order  and  quiet  of  the  one  alone.  Those 
who  frequented  any  of  tho  great  inter- 
national exhibitions  will  fully  appreciate  this 
maxim  ; who  recollect,  after  being  tossed  in  the 
cross  open  sea  of  some  vast  English  class,  from 
stall  to  stall,  each  the  counterpart  of  the  last, 
with  an  aimless  and  bewildered  course,  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  glide  into  the  sheltered  and  calm 
haven  of  some  little  foreign  court,  in  which  the 
compactness  of  the  area,  and  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  things,  gave  more  instruction 
and  pleasure  iu  a few  minutes  than  a long, 
laborious  traverse  through  the  other.  A width 
of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  this : the  former  width  hardly  allows  suf- 
ficient space  for  passages.  Tho  central  passages 
in  the  British  Museum  galleries  are  about  8 ft. 
wide  3 the  aide  passages,  about  4^  ft.  A width 
of  5 ft.  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a spectator  to 
examine  with  ease  the  upper  part  of  a case  10  ft- 
high  3 and  it  is  not  convenient  to  stand  in  the 
passage  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  width  allows  of 
an  addition  of  one  such  gallery  for  about  every 
250  ft.  of  general  frontage,  as  compared  with  the 
25  ft.  The  efficieucy  of  narrow  galleries  will 
occur  to  every  one  wlio  has  visited  such  inatitn- 
tions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  small 
picture  galleries  in  tho  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  and  the  Museum  of  Curiosities  at 
Dresden,  and  especially  tho  smaller  galleries  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  are  between  20  ft. 
and  25  ft.,  as  compared  with  those  of  40  ft.  ih 
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width.  1'  Of  these  we  shall  have  to  speak  again 
in  considering  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
width  in  rooms  lighted  from  the  sides  only. 

The  next  point  is  the  necessity  of  building  in 
two  stories.  This  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
efficiency  as  of  economy.  All  persons  would,  no 
doubt,  prefer  a roof-light  for  such  purposes,  or, 
at  least,  a combination  of  roof  and  side  light ; 
but  that  would  involve  the  occupation  of  a larger 
area  than  is  generally  available  for  these  objects 
in  great  cities,  and,  in  the  particular  building 
wo  are  considering,  the  limited  area  necessitates 
the  employment  of  two  stories  to  obtain  the 
ftoor-spaco  required.  There  is,  also,  a certain 
convenience  in  being  able  to  separate  some 
branches  of  the  establishment  more  completely 
from  others,  by  having  two  stories. 

But  this  renders  it  still  more  necessary  to 
keep  down  the  widths  of  the  rooms.  Those 
who,  on  an  ordinary  winter’s  day,  have  happened 
to  visit  iu  succession  ’such  rooms  as  the  small 
exhibition  picture  gallery  and  the  King’s  library 
in  the  British  Museum,  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  extensive  loss  of  light,  in  a room  about  -15  ft. 
wide  and  25  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  upper  half 
of  the  side  walls,  with  window-space  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  the  wall-space,  as  compared 
with  the  same  proportion  of  roof-light  in  a small 
gallery.  It  is  not  only  the  difference  between 
roof-light  and  side-light : in  the  former,  it  is  the 
height  of  the  room  only  which  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  light ; in  the  latter  case,  an  increase 
to  the  width  of  the  room  diminishes  the  effect  of 
the  light,  and  increases  the  space  in  shadow  ; 
and  it  is  the  extent  of  shadow-space  that  chiefly 
reduces  the  effective  light  in  a room. 

This  is  still  more  apparent  in  considering  the 
whole  question  of  lighting  such  galleries.  The 
light,  whether  roof  or  side  light,  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  shall  not  be  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  spectator,  nor  be  reflected  directly 
to  his  eyes  from  the  glass  of  the  cases.  In  roof- 
light  the  latter  consideration  necessitates  loftier 
rooms  than  is  otherwise  desirable,  in  order  that 
the  reflection  from  the  least  inclined  ray  of  light 
shall  fall  below  the  spectator’s  eye,  when  stand- 
ing in  the  most  convenient  spot  for  seeing. 
In  side-lighted  rooms,  the  spectator  has  always 
one  window  directly  in  his  face,  and  unless  the 
windows  are  very  high,  the  effect  of  the  direct 
light  dazzles  bis  eyes  and  throws  the  cases  under 
or  between  the  windows  into  the  shade ; and  the 
room  must  be  very  narrow  and  high  to  prevent 
the  reflected  light  from  the  cases  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  wherever  he  may  be  stand- 
ing. Thus,  in  both  roof-lighted  and  side-lighted 
rooms,  an  increase  of  height  diminishes  tlie 
effective  lighting  of  the  room  in  one  respect : the 
broad  galleries  in  the  British  Museum  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  roof-light  than  the  narrow 
g.illeries,  but  owing  partly  to  their  greater  height 
the  lighting  of  them  is  not  so  effective.  But 
again,  in  side-lighted  rooms,  an  increase  iu  width 
requires  an  increase  in  height  to  provide  an 
equal  amount  of  light,  and  also  an  increase  in 
the  interval  apart  of  the  rows  of  buildings,  in 
order  that  the  same  amount  of  direct  light  may 
fall  on  the  cases.  The  minimum  limit  for  this 
latter  interval  is  determined  by  drawing  a Hue 
from  the  top  of  a wall-case  through  the  upper 
edge  of  the  opposite  window,  and  which  should 
clear  the  roof  of  the  next  row  of  galleries. 
And  as  the  purposes  of  exhibition  require  a 
height  of  not  more  than  15  ft.,  it  follows  that,  for 
economy  of  expense  and  administration,  that 
arrangement  of  rooms  will  be  the  best  which 
for  lighting  purposes  requires  the  least  height 
above  15  fc. 

Recapitulating  now  these  several  data  for 
determining  the  best  normal  plan  of  museum,  it 
appears  that  for  all  the  requirements  of  such 
an  institution,  administration  and  construction, 
•for  convenience  of  ari'anging  and  exhibiting 
specimens,  for  economy  of  construction,  and  for 
eftective  lighting,  the  bulk  of  the  collection 
•should  bo  in  rows  of  galleries  about  20  fc.  wide, 
in  two  stories,  tho  height  of  each  of  which  shall 
be  as  little  above  15  ft.  as  the  exigencies  of 
lighting  will  permit ; and  placed  at  such  inter- 
vals as  will,  in  the  ground  floor,  allow  a direct 
ray  of  skylight  to  fall  on  the  top  of  a vertical 
case  through  the  opposite  window. 

We  have  still  to  provide  for  the  large  and 
special  articles  selected  for  the  brief  gratification 
•of  the  general  public,  and  which,  as  before  stated, 
would  be  most  advantageously  placed  in  large 
lofty  balls.  The  most  obvious  mode  of  com- 
bining such  rooms  with  the  narrow  galleries 
-desirable  for  the  majority  of  the  articles,  would 
be  to  do  that  at  once,  and  as  part  of  the  design, 
which  would  inevitably  be  done  at  some  future 


time,  when  the  accumulation  of  articles  pressed 
on  space ; namely,  to  roof  over  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  galleries  with  glass.  And  here,  the 
arguments  of  Captain  Fowke  himself  may  bo 
quoted  in  support  of  doing  this  on  principle 
which  might  at  first  appear  to  be  only  an 
expedient. 

He  says  that  tho  result  of  his  experience 
(which  had  been  considerable)  in  dealing  with 
a large  area  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  to  cover 
the  whole  of  it ; and  among  other  arguments  in 
support  of  this  idea,  he  adduces  the  two  follow- 
ing weighty  ones Ist,  that  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  more  regular  and  more  under 
control ; 2nd,  that  the  narrow  galleries  can  be 
placed  further  apart,  and  so  an  increase  of  light 
without  loss  of  space  is  gained.  And,  as  in  the 
plan  issued  by  tho  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  guide  tho  competing  architects  the 
whole  area  is  covered,  the  authority  of  their 
experience  on  that  point  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  Captain  Fowke’s  principle. 

The  normal  idea  we  have  now  arrived  at 
analytically  for  rooms  for  the  collections  of  a 
Natural  History  Museum,  is  almost  exactly  that 
proposed  by  Captain  Fowke,  in  his  prize  design. 
He  had  given  him  for  the  whole  establishment  a 
rectangular  space,  measuring  roughly,  1,200  ft. 
by  700  ft. ; for  tho  collection  now  existing  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  for  future  extension  of 
the  same  he  provides  a line  of  buildings  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  site,  and  consisting 
of  rows  of  galleries  at  right  angles  to  the  gene- 
ral line  of  building,  about  20  ft.  wide  and  160  ft. 
long,  and  two  stories  high,  divided  by  spaces 
-10  ft.  wide,  which  spaces  are  roofed  partially  with 
glass,  and  necessarily  of  the  height  of  both 
stories. 

This  great  block  of  building  is  divided  in 
its  centre  by  a lecture  theatre,  and  is  con- 
nected  by  corridors  extending  along  each  end  of 
the  rooms  for  the  whole  length  of  the  block  ; the 
corridor  on  one  side  is  intended  for  the  public, 
and  is  40  ft.  wide ; that  on  the  other  side  is  a 
narrower  one,  and  is  intended  for  communica- 
tion with  the  offices  and  other  more  private 
rooms  of  the  establishment,  which  are  ranged 
all  along  that  side  of  the  block.  Such  are  tho 
main  features  of  the  design  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  special  objects  of  a Natural  History  Museum. 
The  other  parts  of  the  whole  design  extending 
towards  the  main  front  of  the  building,  the 
centre  block,  with  its  circular  hall,  covered  by 
tlie  admirable  dome,  aud  the  flanking  blocks, 
though  all  forming  architecturally  parts  of  the 
whole  design,  are  accessories  for  collateral  pur- 
poses to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the 
building,  and  it  is  with  these  last  that  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  and  which  afford  so  good 
a study. 

Captain  Fowke,  however,  has  by  a bold 
arrangement,  characteristic  of  his  practical 
genius,  improved  greatly  on  the  normal  idea 
above  projected.  He  has  taken  away  the  walls 
of  the  lower  stories  of  the  narrow  galleries,  re- 
placing them  with  columns,  and  placed  a par- 
tition-wall down  the  centre  of  each  lower  gallery, 
thus  dividing  it  into  two  galleries,  about 
10  ft.  wide  each,  and  placed  back  to  back,  and 
open  to  tho  great  halls  between  the  galleries. 
The  vertical  cases  are  placed  against  this  parti- 
tion-wall, and  consequently,  following  the  same 
train  of  argument  we  have  before  adopted,  each 
case  will  receive  double  the  amount  of  direct 
light  it  did  before  ; and  he  has  algo  utilized  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  galleries, 
by  carrying  along  them  what  he  calls  a 
“ bracketed  gallery,”  that  is,  a narrow  gallery 
(it  is  about  6 ft.  wide),  supported  on  cantilevers 
or  brackets,  which  affords  wall  space  for  a row 
of  vertical  cases  along  each  wall. 

The  first  point  on  which  such  a plan  should  be 
examined  is  the  space  afforded.  Each  ground- 
floor  room  of  the  main  block  gives  a floor-space 
altogether  of  63  ft.  by  160  ft.,  and  there  are 
fourteen  of  these  in  the  main  block,  which,  with 
the  upper  stories  of  the  galleries,  and  including 
the  large  corridors,  but  not  including  the 
“ bracketed  galleries,”  gives  a floor-space  alto- 
gether of  upwards  of  200,000  square  feet.  This 
is  independent  of  the  central  and  flanking 
blocks.  The  plan  issued  by  the  trustees  of  tho 
Museum  as  a guide  to  competitors  showed, 
it  is  understood,  that  less  than  150,000  square 
feet  was  all  that  was  thought  necessary  to  be 
provided,  both  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
institution  and  for  its  future  extension. 

If,  for  instance,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
adhere  to  the  arrangement  of  preserving  un- 
covered spaces  between  the  galleries,  then  to 
provide  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amount  of 


floor  space,  the  galleries  would  have  to  bo  made 
40  ft.  wide,  and  separated  only  from  25  ft.  to 
30  ft.  apart.  But  this  would  bo  a repetition  of 
the  present  British  Museum,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  open  space  round  it.  Besides  the 
disadvantages  as  regards  convenience  and  light 
in  the  upper  floors,  the  lower  story  would  require 
to  be  upwards  of  30  ft.  high  to  obtain  any  direct 
skylight  on  the  vertical  cases,  and  the  spectator 
in  so  broad  a room  would  have  the  light  of  one 
window  always  in  his  face,  and  the  light  (such 
as  it  would  be)  from  the  other  reflected  back 
from  the  glass  of  the  cases  ; and,  on  an  ordinary 
winter’s  day,  the  cases  below  the  window  in 
which  the  sun  was  shining  would  be  in  deep 
shadow. 

There  is  no  worse  position  for  such  cases  than 
to  bo  immediately  under  a window  through 
which  a fair  amount  of  light  is  shining  ; but  the 
proximity  of  the  galleries  to  each  other  would 
cut  off  moat  of  tho  light  from  the  lower  stories 
during  a great  part  of  the  day.  These  spaces 
would  be  dark,  narrow,  ill-ventilated  courts ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  bnilding  might  as  well  be 
placed  among  the  narrowest  streets  of  the  City, 
instead  of  on  the  open  site  designed  for  it.  If 
any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
proximity  of  a lofty  building  for  destroying 
light,  will  go  on  some  afternoon  to  that  part  of 
the  King’s  Libraiy  opposite  the  great  dome  of 
the  reading-room,  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  such  a room  is  most  unfitted  for  the 
exhibition  of  specimens.  We  should  rather 
profit  by  tho  experience  gained  from  such  a 
building  than  reproduce  the  features  proved  to 
be  defective. 

An  objection  might  be  raised  that  the  ” brack- 
eted galleries  ” are  too  narrow  for  the  purposes 
of  scientific  study  of  the  things  in  them  ; and 
perhaps  an  additional  2 ft.  to  the  breadth  would 
be  desirable  for  convenience  of  passage.  The 
proper  limit  to  their  breadth  is,  of  coarse,  that 
the  most  projecting  part  shall  not  extend  beyond 
a line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  case  on  the 
ground-floor  below  through  tho  outer  edge  of  the 
opening  between  the  columns  in  front  of  these 
lower  cases.  But  it  mast  be  explained  that  the 
architect  did  not  intend  any  of  these  narrow 
galleries  to  be  the  places  for  detailed  examina- 
tion of  individual  specimens.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  provides  small  study-rooms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  corridor  at  the  inner  end  of 
tho  galleries  j and  even  in  their  present  form 
tliey  utilise  wall  space  otherwise  totally  lost, 
and  in  a manner  similar  to  that  which  in  the 
Museum  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons  has  been 
found  satisfactory. 

The  narrow  aisles  on  the  gronnd-floor  under 
the  upper  galleries  might  be  considered  as  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  small  quiet 
rooms,  with  wall-cases  on  each  side;  for  they 
are  virtually  part  of  the  great  halls  below,  and 
yet  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  body  of  those 
halls.  But  the  cases  iu  these  narrow  aisles 
really  receive  more  light  than  if  they  were  stand- 
ing against  tho  side  walls  of  ground-floor  rooms 
of  20  ft.  wide,  lighted  only  from  the  sides ; for 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  placing  the  cases  back  to 
back  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  taking  away 
the  side  walls  altogether,  which  gives  them  both 
more  light,  and  more  advantageously  applied ; 
for,  the  spectator  standing  inside  the  row  of 
columns,  aud  looking  at  the  wall-cases,  has  no 
window  directly  in  his  face,  and  (from  tho  height 
of  the  aisle  compared  with  its  width)  he  will 
have  no  reflected  light  from  tho  glass ; and 
owing  to  tho  extent  of  the  opening  from  floor  to 
ceiling  so  close  in  front  of  the  cases,  they  will 
bo  better  lighted,  notwithstanding  the  columns, 
than  if  in  side-lighted  rooms. 

Indeed,  the  height  of  tho  rooms  in  both  stories 
is  excessive,  considering  that  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  effective  light ; it  is  only  allow- 
able on  the  consideration  that  the  heights  are 
determined  by  the  rule  before  mentioned,  namely, 
that  the  least  iaclined  ray  of  clear  sky-light 
shall  be  reflected  from  the  cases  heloiv  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  standing  in  the  best  position  for 
viewing  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  again  pointed  out 
that  the  examination  of  this  design  has  been 
made  on  that  true  analytical  system  which 
shonld  be  the  rule  of  all  such  criticisms, — namely, 
to  ascertain  in  the  first  instance  the  elements  of 
the  wants  to  be  provided  for  ; and,  by  reasoning 
on  the  best  method  of  meeting  each  in  succes- 
sion, to  build  up  step  by  step  an  imaginary 
normal  fabric,  fulfilling  the  general  requirements 
with  the  least  loss  of  individual  advantages,  and 
then  compare  the  design  under  oar  hands  with 
it  part  by  part.  T.  B.  C. 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION  OP  1867. 

The  immense  works  in  course  of  execution  on 
the  grounds  of  Trocadero,  opposite  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  seem  to  astonish  every  one  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  proceed.  5,000  or 

6.000  men  are  employed,  and  eight  or  ten  kilo- 
metres of  lines  of  railway  are  laid,  in  various 
directions,  on  which  locomotives  and  wagons 
circulate  continually.  The  quantity  of  earth- 
work necessary  to  he  removed  was  estimated,  at 
the  outset,  to  be  no  less  than  600,000  cubic 
metres.  Within  a very  short  period  the  abrupt 
steeps  of  Trocadero  will  give  place  to  an  espla- 
nade, slightly  inclined,  larger  than  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  being  500  metres  long  by  250  m&tres 
wide.  The  gradient  is  1 in  16'7  as  far  as  the 
Pont  d’Jena,  where  it  will  meet  the  level  of  the 
Avenue  du  Roi  de  Rome.  M.  Alphand,  engi- 
neer-in-chief, and  M.  Darcel,  engineer  of  plan- 
tations, have  so  arranged  operations  that  the 

600.000  cubic  metres  of  excavation  from  the 
heights  of  Trocadero  will  serve  for  the  embank- 
ment of  tho  Exhibition  railway,  and  the  filling 
required  close  by.  This  railway  is  to  join  in 
with  the  Circular  Railway  at  the  Point  du  Jour, 
and  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  so  as  to 
convey  passengers  from  any  of  the  railways  to 
the  Exhibition.  The  contractors,  MM.  Charles 
Bergier  and  De  la  Montague,  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  railway,  in  a confined  space,  without 
encountering  confusion  or  accident,  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  put  in  a gi-eat  number  of 
sidings.  However,  at  present,  the  several  trains 
of  wagons,  hauled  by  four  locomotives,  transport 
altogether  from  16,000  to  18,000  cubic  metres  of 
material  as  far  as  the  Point  du  Jour.  The 
earthworks  of  the  line  are  to  be  completed  by 
the  Ist  of  June  j a night  service,  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light,  has  been  experimented  upon, 
and  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  that  it  will  be 
put  in  operation  in  a few  days’  time. 

At  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  works  are  pro- 
gressing most  actively,  tho  earthworks  executed 
up  to  the  present  time  amounting  to  160,000 
cubic  mitres.  The  space  of  ground  between  tho 
Circular  Avenue  and  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
Exhibition  building  is  being  brought  into  its 
permanent  state.  On  the  5th  inst.,  the  cube  of 
the  masonry,  both  the  rubble  and  the  concrete, 
amounted  to  26,100  cubic  metres,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tho  foundations  will 
bo  all  completed  before  the  end  of  the  month. 


and  fruit ; a lighthouse,  66  mitres  high,  and 
other  lighthouses  of  different  heights,  will  every 
night  throw  their  light  upon  the  park  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Farther,  tho  park  will  con- 
tain an  international  theatre,  where  will  be 
pieces  in  the  various  dramatic  styles  of  all 
countries  ; an  international  concert-hall,  in 
which  the  musicians  of  the  different  nations  will 
perform;  an  international  club-room,  which  will 
serve  as  a place  of  meeting  for  the  exhibitors; 
and  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  various  shops, 
Ac.,  in  which  visitors  arriving  by  the  railway  will 
find  accommodation  for  dressing  and  washing. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

THE  PROPOSED  LAW  COURTS,  AND 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  last, 
Mr.  Bentinck  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  what  course  her  Majesty’s  Government 
intended  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  new 
building  for  the  National  Gallery;  whether  a 
competition  of  architects  had  been  invited,  and 
who  had  been  selected  to  compete ; whether  any 
definite  period  had  been  fixed  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  competing  designs,  and  who  was  to  make 
tho  final  award ; whether  any  of  tho  architects 
designated  to  compete  for  the  new  Courts  of 
Justice  bad  declined  tho  proposed  competition; 
by  whom  the  instructions,  in  the  form  of  a blue 
boob,  furnished  to  the  competing  architects,  had 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
present  a marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  insomuch  that,  whereas  in  the  latter 
the  ^eat  majority  of  the  works  exhibited  consist 
of  historical  and  figure  subjects,  lu  the  former 
landscapes  and  portraits  predoniinate.  This 
arises  fi-om  no  want  of  talent  in  the  higher 
walks  of  art  in  the  Scottish  artists,  but  is  at- 
tributable to  the  greater  encouragement  given 
to  the  production  of  such  in  the  metropolis,  which 
year  after  year  attracts  those  who  have  attained 
an  eminent  position  in  the  more  limited  arena 
to  that  where  greater  encouragement  and  larger 
remuneration  reward  their  labours.  Last  year 
wo  had  occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
productions  of  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Graham, 
and  since  then  they  have  bidden  farewell  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  intention  of  joining  the  numerous 
band  of  their  brethren  who  have  preceded  them. 

The  present  exhibition  contains  no  work  of 
surpassing  excellence,  a respectable  mediocrity 
prevailing,  yet  there  are  a few  pictures  of  great 
merit.  Several  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the 
rooms  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Drummond’s 
“ Graham  of  Claverhonse  and  Duke  of  Gordon,” 
Mr.  NichoTs  “ Irish  Deputation,”  Mr.  Gourlay 
Steell’s  large  cattle-piece,  Mr.  Noel  Baton’s 
“ Fact  and  Fancy,”  &c. ; so  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  again  to  refer  to  them. 


, • 1 j n j — ;■  Harvey,  the  president,  exhibits  a large 

been  prepared;  and  what  date  had  been  flaed  landscape,  in  which  branch  of  tho  art  ho  is. 
for  sending  m the  plans.  ^ ] in  our  opinion,  more  snccessful  than  in  his  figure 

Mr.  Cowper  said  that  (as  we  infoi-med  our  j subjects.  No.  424-,  "A  Drove  Road,”  leading 
readers  last  week)  two  of  tho  architects  mvited  | through  a hUly  oonntry,  is  rendered  with  great 
to  send  m designs  for  the  new  Conrts  of  Jusheo  | breadth  and  simplieity  ; it  is  full  of  air,  and 
bad  dechued  to  do  so,  namely,  Mr.  T H Wyatt  , qeiet  in  colour  ; it  seems,  however,  to  lack  some 
tiro  others  had  the  lu- ! strong  point  of  colour  in  the  foreground,  which 
vitat.on8t.ll  under  consideration  The  specificn.  ; would  give  value  to  the  somewlmt  monotonous 
tious,  which  contained  elaborate  details,  had  ■ tone  which  pervades  the  whole  scene,  (419) 
been  prepared  by  the  architectural  clerk  of  ..  The  Lesson,"  by  Mr,  Hugh  Cameron,”  is  a 
the  Conrts  of  Justice  Commission.  Tho  time  [ cottage  interior,  with  a mother  teaching  her 

i child.  There  is  a feeling  of  calmness  and  pro- 
priety  about  this  unpretending  little  picture  that 


of  October.  With  regard  to  the  National  Gal- 


lery,  it  was  intended  to  receive  designs  from  i places  it  in  a higher  poaitioS  than  the  mass  of 
a limited  number  of  architects  suggesting  , ^ore  pretentious  works  in  the  galleries.  There 
the  best  way  in  which  tho  ^ound  m the  rear  ig  straining  after  effect, -every  detail  is  per- 
of  the  National  Gallery  might  be  disposed  fectlynatural,  and  thecolourispuro  and  silvery, 
of  and  also  a plan  showing  bow,  if  it  were : The  same  qualities  appear  in  “Threading  the 
determined  to  demolish  altogether  the  building  Needle”  (468) 

- , , , - Trafalgar-square,  another  building  might  be  (524)  “ Christmas  Day  at  Antwerp  during  the 

The  arches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  structure  erected  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  a Spanish  Occupation,”  Baron  Henri  Leys  This 
are  being  laid,  and  those  ofthe  great  ventilating  I national  Galleiy,  and  more  ornamental.  There  (not  unknown  in  London,  if  we  remember 
conduit  are  now  210  metres  in  length ; the  ^o  intention  to  abandon  the  designs  of  the  rightly)  is  the  most  remarkable  picture  in  the 
transversal  vaults  (3  niHres  span)  are  com-  late  Captain  Jowke  for  the  new  buildings  at  exhibition.  It  conveys  the  impression  to  the 
pleted  for  a length  of  about  100  metres.  Among  ' Kensington.  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  been  engaged  , beholder  that  it  was  painted  at  the  period 

the  other  works,  there  are  530  piers  raised  ; I fo  act  m Captain  Fowko’s  behalf,  and  to  super- , of  the  incident  depicted,  so  intimately  has  the 

3,000  metres  of  aqueduct  and  200  mi^tres  of  col-  intend  the  erection  of  tho  building.  With  regard  artist  identified  himself  with  his  subject.  The 
lecting  sewer  constructed.  Id  the  various  manu-  j to  the  Law  Courts,  plenty  of  time  would  be  given  ; foreground  is  occupied  by  a street  along  which 
facturing  establishments  which  are  to  supply  j for  consideration  before  any  step  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  are  promenading,  some  of  the 
vanons  articles  of  construction  for  the  building,  j the  Government.  ■ beautiful  damsels  of  the  city  being  es- 


a great  activity  reigns.  Several  have  anticipated 
the  periods  of  delivery  of  the  pieces,  and  thou- 
sands of  cast  and  wrought  iron  are  ready  to  be 
put  in  place.  It  is  calculated  that  the  raising 
of  the  pieces  of  metal  will  be  in  full  activity 
about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

The  Park. — Among  the  establishments  which 
French  exhibitors  intend  to  place  in  thoparkof  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867  around  the  Palace, 
are  works  for  the  treatment  of  silver-lead  ore, 
and  testing  of  lead;  preparation  of  zinc  ore, 
with  a novel  apparatus  for  the  condensation  of 
the  metallic  vapours  ; drawing  of  iron  and  lead 
pipes ; manufacture  of  white  metal  (white  zinc)  ; 
foundries  for  bronzes  and  ornamental  castings ; 
forgo  for  scrap-iron ; manufacture  of  tin  by  a 
now  process ; glass-works,  with  the  furnaces, 
exhibiting  the  cutting  of  crystal  and  pebbles  for 
spectacles  ; cutlery  works ; beating  out  of  copper, 
aluminium,  and  platinum ; model  (wash-house) 
bleaching  ground  ; farms  appertaining  to  the 
various  agricultural  districts  of  France,  with 
stables  and  apparatus  shown  in  action  ; examples 
of  Imperial  farms,  with  picked  animals—plans 
and  statistics  relative  to  the  results  obtained ; 
complete  photographic  studio,  exhibiting  to  the 
public  the  various  operations  of  the  laboratory  ; 
monumental  campanile,  with  clock,  bells,  and 
chimes  ; models  of  various  kinds  of  buildings  in 
wood,  stone,  brick,  pottery,  artificial  marble, 
concrete,  metals,  &c. ; examples  of  houses,  show- 
ing the  improvements  introduced  in  France,  with 
a view  to  health  and  comfort  in  cheap  dwellings  ; 
kiosks,  and  chalets,  fountains,  vases,  railings, 
fences,  arbours  of  trellis-work,  iron  seats,  rustic 
bridges,  Ac.,  for  the  decoration  of  gardens  ; hot- 
houses, containing  the  finest  specimens  of  flowers 


In  respect  of  the  Nntaral  History  Museum,  we  , corted  by  Spanish  oavalierB,  with  whose  flatter- 
oannot  think  the  step  that  has  been  taken  one  ing  attentions  they  seem  much  pleased  ; an  a»etl 
oalcnlated  to  increase  the  confidence  of  architects  oonplo  are  tottering  along,  and  the  old  lady  is 
who  outer  into  competition  at  the  call  of  Govern-  | earning  one  of  the  belles  of  the  danger  she 
ment;  the  architects  whose  designs  were  pro-  a young  artisan,  with  his  wife  on 

nouneed  the  neat  m merit  to  those  of  Captain  > his  arm,  is  hurrying,  and  with  clenched  fist, 
Eowko^  ore  pnt  aside,  and  a gentleman  who,  seems  to  be  oaUing  down  imprecations  upon  the 


we  believe,  was  not  even  a competitor,  is  ap- 
pointed over  their  heads. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  list  of  architects 
invited  to  send  designs  for  the  Law  Courts,  Mr. 
Thomas  Deane  and  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  have 
been  named.  The  question  of  style  may  thus  be 
considered  as  settled.  The  terms  now  proposed 
are  a payment  of  8002.  to  each  competitor  except 
the  successful  one.  The  latter  is  to  act  as  archi- 
tect and  be  paid  5 per  cent,  provided  that  for 
three  years  after  his  engagement  commences  he 
shall  undertake  no  new  professional  work  re- 
quiring personal  superintendence,  without  con- 
sent of  the  Treasury.  We  ,may  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  as  it  has  been  generally  mis- 
stated, that  the  instructions  have  been  prepared 
by  the  architectnral  clerk  of  the  Conrts  of 
Justice  Commission  (Mr.  William  Burnet),  and 
not  by  the  Board  of  Works. 


A Poisonous  Robe. — The  German  papers  state 
that  Professor  Maschka,  of  Prague,  received  a 
few  days  ago  a g^een  robe  which  had  been  worn 
at  one  of  the  last  balls  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  chemical  analysis  which  he  made,  along 
with  Dr.  Lerck,  showed  that  two  ounces  of 
arsenic  were  present  in  that  piece  of  stuff,  the 
length  of  which  was  28  metres  (31i  yards). 


conquerors  and  their  doings.  In  the  middle 
distance  are  a party  skating  on  the  frozen  surface 
of  a canal,  and  the  distance  is  filled  up  by  quaint 
spires  and  gables.  The  colour  is  subdued,  but 
rich  and  harmonious,  the  drawing  is  firm,  and 
the  delineation  of  character  subtle. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Maetaggart,  this  year,  are 
less  ambitious,  but  more  snccessful  than  those  he 
exhibited  last  year.  No.  318,  “ The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  takes  its  title  from  the  figure  of  a fisher- 
boy  who,  with  a toy-ship  in  hand,  is  gazing 
wistfully  at  a noble  craft  appearing  on  the 
horizon;  another  little  fellow  at  his  side  is 
launching  his  little  boat  upon  a pool  of  water 
left  by  the  receding  tide,  while  a terrier  dog 
barks  fnrionsly  at  the  floating  object.  The  chil- 
dren  are  genuine  seasiders,  not  the  dressed-up 
figures  of  the  studio ; and  the  tone  of  colour  is 
suggestive  of  the  coolness  of  the  sea  breezes  and 
the  action  of  the  figures  easy  and  natural.  Mr. 
Maetaggart  has  three  other  pictures  of  groups  of 
children,  in  the  delineation  of  whose  innocent 
sports  he  is  quite  at  home.  Mr.  Sam  Bough  is 
never  so  felicitous  as  when  in  the  midst  of 
shipping.  In  his  “ Tower  of  London”  (405)  the 
greater  part  of  tho  picture  is  taken  np  with  the 
river  and  the  various  craft  crowding  its  docks 
and  traversing  its  waters.  The  swing  of  the 
troubled  water  and  the  effect  of  the  mid-day  sun 
looming  through  the  smoke  of  the  city  remind 
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US  of  the  works  of  Turner.  Mr.  McWhirfcer’s 
“Daybreak”  (G60)  is  simple  in  detail  and  con- 
struction, and  is  poetically  conceived.  The  scene 
represented  is  a lonely  churchyard  by  the  sea- 
side strewn  with  dilapidated  tombstones,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a runic  cross,  standing 
boldly  against  the  pale  grey  light  of  early  dawn 
which  is  stealing  over  the  ocean.  The  canvass, 
however,  is  too  large  for  the  subject.  (712) 
“Palm  Forest,  Evening,"  is  less  striking,  but 
equally  good.  Mr.  Halswell’s  pictures  are  not 
so  crude  in  colour  as  formerly,  though  still 
rather  too  strongly  pronounced.  Ho  lingers  at  the 
sea  coast  delineatiDg  the  manners  and  customs 
of  “Fisher  Folk”  (799),  the  action  of  some  of 
whom  is  rather  theatrical  j much  better  is 
“ Sunny  Hours  ” (3G5),  two  lovers  on  the  sands 
basking  in  the  bright  sunlight.  The  sea,  in  its 
wildest  moods,  is  seldom  well  painted ; the  artist 
often  strives  to  produce  by  elaboration  what  can 
only  be  done  at  the  inspiration  of  the  moment; 
a few  happy  touches  will  effect  more  than  weary 
hours  of  labour.  (.354)  “What  care  these  Rovers 
for  the  Name  of  King,”  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Vallance,  is 
ap  example  of  the  spirited  mode  of  treatment ; the 
wild  dash  of  the  billows  and  the  trickling  of  the 
spray  down  the  rugged  rocks  are  rendered  with 
much  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  Horatio  McCulloch  still  in  the  Tros- 
sachs.  “ Loch  Katrine”  (453)  is,' as  usual,  good 
in  general  effect,  bad  in  detail.  We  prefer  his 
water-colour  sketches,  Nos.  3 to  8,  to  his  larger 
works.  “Teviot  Side”  (261),  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Perigal,  is  by  far  the  best  picture  we  have  seen 
this  artist  produce : it  has  little  of  that  hard 
panorama  style  of  treatment  which  chai’acterized 
his  former  works,  and  which  is  still  discernible 
in  No.  553,  “ Ben  Sleoch,  Kinlocb-Ewe,  Rosa- ' 
shire.” 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  notice  the  advent  of 
young  and  promising  talent.  Mr.  J.  0.  Stewart 
has  left  the  province  of  architecture  for  that  of 
painting,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  his 
efforts  in  the  former  direction,  he  seems  more 
likely  to  eetahlish  a position  in  the  latter.  (782) 

“ Whitaker  criticising  the  List  of  Guests  to  the 
Restoration  Feast,”  is  an  ambitions  work,  well 
conceived,  good  in  drawing,  and  rich  in  colour. 
A greater  depth  of  shadow  wonld  have  enhanced 
the  general  efi'ect.  Mr.  Stewart’s  knowledge  of 
architectural  detail  will  be  useful  to  him.  The 
bay-window  and  panelling  on  the  walls  are 
excellent. 

As  an  example  of  brilliant  effective  colour, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rooms  that  surpasses  the 
study  of  “Age  ” (410),  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Chalmers. 
It  is  time  that  he  were  done  painting  studies, 
and  applying  the  gifts  which  ho  undoubtedly 
possesses  to  the  production  of  something  more 
worthy  of  criticism.  No.  756,  “ A Slave  claim- 
ing his  Freedom  on  English  Ground,”  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  is  worthy  of  a place  in  Exeter 
Hall.  An  American  vessel  has  touched  at  an 
English  port,  and  Quashie  has  escaped  on  to  the 
quay;  the  skipper  chases  him,  whip  in  hand, 
and  a bishop,  who  happens  opportunely  to  be 
present,  gives  expression  to  his  indignation, 
while  two  stalwart  British  seamen  interpose 
their  protection  to  the  fugitive.  We  were  not 
aware  that  nigg^  were  exposed  to  the  rigour 
of  our  climate  in  a state  of  semi-nudity,  but 
here  we  see  an  example  of  the  little  oonsidera. 
tion  evinced  by  the  owners  for  the  healtb  of 
their  “ chattels.”  We  have  a little  more  to  say. 


THE  CAPITAL  OP  AUSTRALIA  IN  1916. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society,  Mr.  Huggins  continued  tho 
“ Letters  from  the  New  Capital  of  Australia,  by 
Scamozzi  Smith,  architect;  written  to  his  friend 
in  London  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1916,”  which  had  formed  the  paper  of  the  even- 
ing at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society.*  The  three 
first  letters  gave  an  account  of  tho  styles  of 
architecture  prevailing  in  the  new  city.  The 
architects  had  not  invented  a new  style,  but  had 
adopted  and  made  their  own  the  styles  which 
they  had  found  ready  to  their  hands,  and  were 
rearing  to  perfection  for  their  various  uses  three 
several  styles,  viz.,  the  Italian,  a Romanesque, 
and  a Gothic.  These,  though  clearly  definable, 
were  yet  so  broad  that  they  touched  each  other, 
and  made  perfect  harmony  amongst  the  different 
buildings  and  parts  of  the  city.  Each  style  had 
imbibed  so  mnch  of  the  others,  and  all  were  so 
assimilated  to  the  place,  that  they  appeared  but 


* See  p.  l-IO,  ante. 


as  one  comprehensive  and  varied  style,  em- 
bracing so  many  subordinate  manners  of  design. 
Ecclesiastical  edifices  were  always  Gothic  or 
Romanesque;  civil,  municipal,  and  commercial 
buildings  were  Classical  or  Italian.  But  all  the 
three  styles  were  so  rationally  treated,  so  in- 
fluenced by  local  considerations  of  material, 
scenery,  and  climate,  that  no  antagonism  any- 
where existed ; all  was  harmony.  And  such  was 
tho  multitude  and  variety  of  true  and  genuine 
works,  that  often,  through  entire  streets  and 
districts  of  tho  city,  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
rich  and  bright  thoughts  and  glowing  fancies 
regaled  the  wayfarer,  who  could  not  but  feel 
that  a spirit  of  beauty  hovered  around  these 
delightful  scenes,  and  glided  along  those  en- 
chanting avenues  with  healing  on  its  wings.  The 
writer  especially  eulogised  the  great  churches, 
tlie  creations  of  the  Romanesque  style,  which 
confirmed  his  own  lofty  impression  of  the  Nor- 
man, Rhenish,  and  Lombard  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  windows  wero  not  the  small, 
timid  apertures  of  the  ancient  examples  of 
the  style,  hut  noble,  fully- developed  features, 
with  bold  shafts  to  the  reveals,  and  filled  in 
with  tracery  and  stained  glass.  They  had  no 
spires,  which  their  author  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Pointed  Gothic  only.  In  tho  letter 
next  following,  several  buildings  are  visited  and 
described,  and  conversation  with  native  archi- 
tects detailed.  A letter  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  stylo  and  character  of  the  country  man- 
sions of  Australia,  which,  whether  intended  or 
not,  seemed  to  have  quite  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Elizabethan  style  of  England.  Afeor 
this  comes  a reference  to  railway  stations,  which 
are  described  as  being  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
arcbitoctiiral  beauty.  They  were  all  without  the 
walls,  for  no  railway  was  allowed  to  enter  this 
or  any  other  city  of  the  empire — all  terminated 
at  the  outside,  and  neither  disfigured  the  place 
above-ground  nor  ate  into  its  bowels  below. 
There  were  six  stations  on  the  circumference  of 
Shaksparia,  from  which  ran  roads  in  different 
directions  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  formed  tho  chief  lines  of  a very  simple 
system,  arranged  to  embrace  tho  cities  and 
principal  towns  only.  No  short  cross-linos, 
merely  fw  communication  with  villages  or  in- 
signifieaait  towns,  were  allowed  to  be  formed. 
Considering  tho  transportation  of  persons  from 
place  to  place  as  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  the  conveyance  of  their  letters.  Government 
had  taken  all  railways  under  its  management, 
and  a member  of  it,  who  was  a distinguished 
engineer,  was  the  Minister  of  Railways,  and 
responsible  for  their  orderly  and  safe  working. 
The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  accidents  were  as 
rare  here  as  they  were  frequent  in  England. 
After  a description  of  the  Royal  Palace,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Artists,  which  was  in  three  sections,  viz.,  the 
pictorial,  the  sculptural,  and  the  architectural, 
which  were  always  represented  in  company, — 
that  is,  there  was  never  an  architectural  society 
separate  and  distinct  from  tho  society  of  painters 
and  sculptors.  Tho  architectural,  and  indeed 
all  the  sections,  held  their  meetings  fortnightly  ; 
but  every  three  mouths  there  was  a meeting  of 
the  entire  society.  AH  metropolitan  nrcliitccts 
•were  connected  with  this  chartered  society,  and 
all  provincial  societies  acknowledged  its  authority, 
which  was  chiefly  exercised  in  arranging  and 
settling  the  gcnecal  course  of  style,  in  seeing 
that  there  was  not  diversity  of  manner  in  build- 
ings of  the  mnie  purpose  for  one  description  of 
use,  «wid  m tl>e  same  kind  or  character  of  locality. 
Connected  with  this  society  was  a training  col- 
lege for  architects,  and  a gallery  containing 
plaus  and  views  of  all  the  great  and  distinguished 
buildings  in  the  world,  besides  models  of  a great 
number.  The  state  of  criticism  is  given  in 
Australia.  Soon  as  a public  building  wtie  fairly 
finished,  tho  architectural  journals  set  to  work 
to  criticise  rt,  wliich  they  did  very  freely,  for  it 
was  considered  that  no  man  was  more  amenable 
to  the  bar  of  cricidism  than  the  ai'chiteot.  But 
it  was  done  dispassionately.  If  anything  like 
personal  feeling  beti-ayed  itself — if  the  object  of 
the  writer  was  evidently  not  to  weigh  tho  m-tiatac 
merits  of  the  work  he  professed  to  review,  but 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  its  author,  it  would , 
degrade  the  character  of  both  journal  and  jour- 
nalist in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  went  upon 
the  principle  that  truth  and  candour  are  the 
brightest  gems  of  criticism.  Generally  speaking, 
a pretty  uniform  opinion  was  expressed,  and  this 
was  the  case  also  with  the  literary  journals  ; for 
there  was  little  of  tho  disgraceful  discordance  of 
opinion  on  literature  which  so  much  degraded 
criticism  amongst  us.  The  wi-iter  had  been  much 


pleased  with  the  tone  of  criticism  generally  in 
Australia,  which  had  cheered  him  with  the  hope 
that  detraction  is  not  destined  everywhere  and 
for  ever  to  pour  the  “ waters  of  bitterness  ” upon 
the  artist  or  author  who  dares  to  consult  his 
genius  and  his  conscience  alone,  or  an  unac- 
knowledged or  obscure  merit.  A letter  was 
selected  from  among  many  on  the  subject  of 
house-planning  in  Australia,  which  attributes 
the  immense  variety  observable  in  plans  of  gen- 
tlemen’s houses,  to  the  truthful  adaptation  of 
each  to  the  peculiar  character  and  habits  of  its 
occupants.  On  extended  observation  the  writer 
found  that  what  he  had  advanced  relative  to  the 
moral  and  iutellectual  condition  of  this  people 
was  borne  out  by  the  plans  of  their  houses,  in 
which  the  higher  departments,  answering  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  part  of  man,  received  a 
greater  recognition,  and  the  lower  ones,  corre- 
sponding to  his  physical,  less  than  he  had  ever 
before  seen  in  any  buildings  of  the  same  class. 
Everywhere  had  kitchen,  pantry,  butler’s  pantry, 
wine-cellar,  &c.,  greatly  dwindled  in  size  and 
importance ; and  nowhere  was  the  kitchen  the 
complex  laboratory  that  it  was  in  England.  The 
house  of  a philosopher  is  described,  in  which, 
while  picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  library, 
museum,  &c.,  were  of  the  amplest  and  finest 
description,  the  kitchen  department  was  as  small 
and  simple  as  Pythagoras  himself  could  have 
wished  it.  This  house  contained  also  an  oratory 
or  chapel,  which  was  an  apartment  commonly 
met  with  in  Australian  houses,  in  reference 
to  which  the  author  is  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
devoting  some  spot,  however  small,  in  a house, 
to  Him  who  gave  the  whole. 


MANSION,  LEIGH  PARK,  NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  grounds  and  conservatories  of  Iteigh 
Park,  through  the  kind  liberality  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stone,  their  representative  in  Parliament.  Tho 
ungraceful  stuccoed  building  erected  on  one  of 
the  least  attractive  sites  in  the  Park,  which  until 
lately  served  for  tho  residence,  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

About  three  years  since  the  proprietor  decided 
to  abandon  the  old  house  and  build  a new  resi- 
dence on  a site  overlooking  the  lake  and  com- 
manding views  over  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  south  coast ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1863  the  new  nmnaion  was 
commenced.  We  give  a view  of  the  eastern  front, 
showing  the  principal  entrance  and  the  hall, 
which  is  carried  up  the  full  height  of  the  build- 
ing. The  general  arrangement  of  tho  principal 
rooms  and  the  offices  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  ground  plan;  above  it  are  two  floors  of 
bedrooms,  to  which  access  is  given  by  corridors 
similar  to  that  on  the  ground  plan.  The  nurse- 
ries are  placed  over  the  offices,  with  which  they 
have  a communication  independent  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  back  staircases.  Tho  centre  portion 
of  the  tower  is  tilled  mith  cisterns  foi*  the  supply 
of  hot  and  cold  water,  which  are  can-ied  to  all 
parts  of  the  building. 

The  materials  used  for  the  walls  are  red  bricks, 
and  Farleigh  Down  stone  for  the  dressings.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  plain  tiles  ; both  bricks  and 
tiles  being  made  on  the  estate.  The  arcades 
and  the  ashlar  work  in  the  hall  are  of  chalk 
from  Portsdowu  Hill,  witfti  shafts  of  Devonshire 
marble.  As  much  as  possible  throughout  the 
building  native  materials  Imve  been  used,  the 
chimney-pieces  being  of  serpentine,  alabaster,  or 
Devonshire  marble.  At  present  the  house  is 
approached  from  lie  old  .entrances  on  the  Ports- 
mouth-road;  but  it  is  intended  to  form  a now 
one  near  to  Rowland’s  Castle.  The  house  is 
warmed  throughout  on  tho  Lot-water  system  by 
Messrs.  Weeks. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Rogers  & Booth,  contractors,  of  Gosport,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Drew,  of  Store’s  Gate, 
Westminster. 


Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Pekin. — In 
May  last  the  corner  stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  was  laid  in  Pekin.  It  is  to 
be  of  magnificent  dimensions — 300  ft.  long,  and 
150  ft.  in  breadth,  to  tho  extremes  of  the 
transept.  Its  spire  will  overtop  tho  loftiest  of 
the  palaces  of  the  imperial  city. 
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PARIS. 


During  the  year  1866  in  Paria  seven  inaugn- 
ratioBs  of  pnblic  bnildings  are  to  take  place : — 
Ist,  the  Chnrch  of  la  Trinite ; 2nd,  that  of  Saint 
Angnstin;  3rd,  that  of  Saint-Pierre,  at  Mont 
rouge;  4th,  the  mairie  of  the  third  arrondiase- 
ment,  at  the  east  of  the  Square  of  the  Temple ; 
5th,  the  ma/irie  of  the  fourth  arrondissement. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  the  east  of  the  Caserne 
Napoleon  5 6th,  the  great  annexe  for  the  offices 
of  the  Minister  for  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Pnblic  Works,  Rue  Saint-Dominique  Saint-GIer- 
main ; 7th,  the  opening  of  the  Ciiemin  de  Per 
do  Ceinture,  on  the  south  or  left  side  of  the 
Seine. 

The  new  street,  the  Rue  Gay-Lussac,  in  pro- 
longation of  the  Rue  de  Medicia,  between  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Michel  and  the  Rue  d’Ulm, 
was  opened  on  Saturday  last  for  public  circula- 
ticn.  Thus  access  is  given,  by  a wide  and  hand- 
some thoroughfare,  to  one  of  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve. 

Pnblic  and  gratuitous  courses  are  opened  at 
the  Hdtel  do  Ville,  by  permission  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  for  the  instruction  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  municipal 
examinations. 

The  American  system  of  self-recording  tele- 
graph apparatus,  invented  by  Hughes,  has  now 
given  a new  impulse  to  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. Oor  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  the 
French  Government  purchased,  in  1861,  the 
right  of  using  it  j and  the  result  has  been  that 
of  its  being  in  full  work  in  all  the  principal 
offices  in  Prance.  Its  productive  power  or 
rapidity  of  communication  is,  in  fact,  triple  that 
of  the  best  machines  which  have  preceded  it ; 
the  latter  only  giving  fifteen  to  twenty  de- 
spatches per  hour,  whereas  that  of  Hughes 
attains  the  number  of  fifty  telegrams  per  hour. 
The  apparatus  has  also  this  advantage  over  that 
of  Morse,  viz.,  that  of  giving  the  despatches  in 
the  proper  characters,  and  it  is  the  printed  band 
that  is  handed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage is  forwarded.  This  system  has  now,  after 
a lapse  of  some  time,  been  adopted  in  Russia 
: and  Italy  ; also  it  is  used  by  some  companies  in 
England. 

Abattoirs  have  been  constructed  at  Vincennes 
I under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Blondel,  archi- 
I tect.  The  principal  entrance  opens  on  the  Rue 
de  Laguy,  and  has  for  a gateway  the  grande 
f ^lle  of  the  ancient  abattoirs  du  Ronle.  There 
i is  a front  court  and  two  lateral  ones,  a large 
c central  court,  and  two  back  ones.  In  the  first 
1 lateral  courts  are  two  symmetrical  pavilions,  one 
I for  the  administration  and  the  other  for  the  con- 
( cierge.  On  the  right  is  a tank,  formed  of  agglo- 
1 merated  concrete,  always  full  of  water,  for  the 
c cattle  to  drink  after  their  journey.  The  great 
< central  court  is  4-92  ft.  by  216  ft.  wide.  The 
1 hydraulic  service  is  carried  on  by  steam  power, 

I which  pumps  water  from  a well  660  ft.  deep  into 
a a reservoir  containing  22,000  gallons.  Prom 
t this  tank  are  laid  pipes  all  over  the  building  for 
c cleansing  purposes,  or  for  the  extinction  of  fire. 

1 The  system  of  drainage  as  far  as  the  building  is 
c concerned  is  perfect ; but,  as  the  neighbourhood 
c contains  no  sewerage,  the  drainage  matter  has 
t to  be  received  in  a cesspool,  from  which  it  is 
r removed  in  the  usual  manner  adopted  in  Paris. 


DESTRUCTION,  OVERCROWDING,  AND 
REPLACEMENT  OF  DWELLINGS. 


local  bodies,  verified  by  inspection,  that  the 
mortality  in  such  districts  has  for  three  preced- 
ing years  been  3 per  cent,  per  annum  j and  to 
empower  corporations  to  buy  ground  and  build 
houses  thereon  for  those  who  are  in  extreme 
want  of  house  accommodation. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill,  Mr. 
Childers  said  that  so  far  as  regarded  the  demo- 
lition of  inadequate  bnildings.  Government  would 
accept  the  principle  of  Mr.  Torrens’s  Bill,  but 
would  decline  to  ask  compulsory  powers,  prefer- 
ring to  resort  to  a judicial  instrumentality  to 
compel  such  bnildings  either  to  be  put  in  proper 
order  or  else  to  be  pulled  down.  This  the 
Government  proposed  as  a substitution  for  Mr. 
Torrens’s  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
supported  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Torrens  assented  to 
a suggestion  of  the  Government  that  after  being 
rebuilt  the  houses  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
market,  as  being  a great  improvement  on  his 
own  measure. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  moving  new  standing  orders 
in  reference  to  his  proposal,  which  related  to  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  stated  that 
half  a dozen  of  the  great  railway  companies  of 
the  metropolis  had  assented  to  the  principle 
embodied  in  his  resolutions,  and  were  ready  to 
take  the  burden  upon  their  shoulders ; but  he 
did  not  name  the  companies,  who  may  be  among 
those  whose  works  are  already  done,  and  who 
are  not  likely  to  find  their  assent  a very  onerous 
one  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Gibson  said 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  might  proceed  in 
this  direction  till  they  made  improvement  almost 
impossible,  and  the  execution  of  valuable  works 
so  difficult  that  they  could  not  be  undertaken. 
No  class  in  this  country  had  been  so  benefited  by 
the  great  works  executed  of  late  years  as  had 
the  labouring  classes.  He  believed  their  wages 
had  been  raised,  and  abundant  employment 
found  for  them  by  those  works.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  injury  was  done  to  a certain  class  by 
any  particular  works,  he  should  say  compensate 
them ; let  no  man  suffer  injorj'  in  order  that 
certain  works  might  be  executed.  Bub  if  railway 
companies  were  to  have  fastened  on  them  the  obli- 
gation of  being  builders  of  model  lodging-houses, 
ho  had  great  doubts  whether  that  enactment 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 
If  these  were  to  bo  erected  in  the  town,  the 
result  would  bo  to  create  a greater  evil  than  was 
sought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  reply  to  objections  taken  by 
Lord  Stanley,  observed  that  all  he  contended 
for  was  that,  when  corporations  came  to  that 
House  aud  asked  to  be  enabled  to  do  that  which 
a landlord  could  do  without  coming  to  anybody, 
it  was  the  bonnden  duty  of  the  House  to  see 
that  the  public  interests  were  attended  to.  He 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
pbject  should  be  referred  to  a committee  to  bo 
inquired  into.  His  motion  therefore  was  with- 
drawn. 

A petition  to  Parliament  has  been  prepared  at 
Liverpool,  the  prayer  of  which  sets  forth,  “ That 
your  petitioners,  impressed  with  the  urgent 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  removal  of  the 
moral  and  physical  evils  consequent  on  the  over- 
crowding of  the  labouring  classes  in  towns,  and 
convinced  that  this  object  can  be  promoted  by 
legislative  means,  assisting  and  compelling  the 
erection  of  proper  buildings  as  dwellings,  hum- 
bly  pray  that  some  measure  enforcing  the 
principles  contained  in  Mr.  Childers’s  and  in 
Mr.  Torrens’s  Bills  be  allowed  to  pass.” 


exhibition,  it  is  expected,  will  far  excel  its  nre- 
decessor  of  1861.  ^ 

The  Registrar-General’s  report  on  the  vital 
statistics  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  for  the 
month  of  October  has  been  published  in  the 
local  Gazette.  The  number  of  deaths  was  257, 
which  was  greater  than  that  in  the  same  month 
of  any  year  since  1860  : the  mean  for  the  period 
was  242.  It  was  also  in  excess  of  the  mortality 
m September,  but  not  so  great  as  that  in  either 
August  or  July.  Of  the  deaths,  145,  or  56  per 
cent.,  were  of  males,  and  112,  or  44  per  cent., 
females.  The  persons  who  died  under  five  years 
of  age,  were  135,  or  52  per  cent. ; those  over  five 
122,  or  48  per  cent.  In  October,  1864,  41  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  were  of  children  under  five 
3/  per  cent,  in  October,  1863 ; 40  per  cent,  in 
October,  1862 ; 51  per  cent,  in  October,  1861  • 
and  62  per  cent,  in  October,  1860.  The  chief 
causes  of  death  were— local  diseases,  33-85  per 
cent.,  and  zymotic,  29'96  per  cent. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 


The  Strike  at  Woolwich. — A crowded  pnblic 
meeting  has  been  held  of  operatives  belonging 
to  the  yarions  branches  of  the  building  trade  at 
Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Plumstead,  who  have 
left  work  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
masters  to  yield  to  the  request  for  a half-holiday 
on  Saturdays.  It  was  stated  that  the  largo 
majority  of  the  masters  were  still  determined 
not  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  memorial  for- 
warded  by  the  workmen  to  cease  work  after  one 
o clock  on  Saturday,  although  in  some  cases  the 
masters  had  yielded  the  point.  Mr.  Davies 
(secretary  of  the  council  of  London  painters) 
and  others  addressed  the  meeting,  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  pledging  the  workmen  present 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  memorial,  and  to 
continue  the  strike  until  these  were  granted  by 
the  master  builders’  committee.  The  number  of 
men  who  liave  left  their  employment  is  upwards 
of  600,  and  several  important  works  are  inconse- 
quence suspended. 

_ Lord  St.  Leonards’  CiZ?.— An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  trade  delegates  has  been  held  at  the  Bell 
Old  Bailey,  London.  Mr.  Robert  Danter,  presi-’ 
deut  of  the  Trades  Council,  and  chairman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  &c.,  presided. 
The  delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  different 
trades  at  this  and  previous  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  Lord  Sfc.  Leonards’  bill  were  ac- 
credited by  a number  of  working  men,  said  to 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  100,000. 
After  some  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  carried : — 


That  thia  delegate  meeting  of  the  London  trades 
having  discussed  the  principles  aud  objects  of  the  BUI 
brought  forward  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  (1865)  by  Lord  St 
Leonards,  entitled  ‘Conciliation  of  Equitable  Councils 
mii,  composed  of  masters  and  operatives  for  the  settle- 
ment  ol  disputes  and  ditterences  as  set  forth  in  the  Act 
6 Geo.  n .,  cap.  86,  aud  for  oxtendiug  to  the  said  councils 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties  (to  the  dispute) 
any  other  matter  relating  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
masters  and  operatives,  notwithstanding  the  dispute  may 
have  reference  to  further  contracts  or  bargains  respecting 
wages,  hours  of  labour,  or  other  questions  which  may 
irom  time  to  time  arise,  reser%-e  to  ourselves  to  suggest 
such  alterations  in  the  details  as  may  seem  necessary 
Further,  that  the  delegate  meeting  recommend  that  all 
disputes  and  contracts  to  servo  bo  submitted  to  the  said 
councUs  for  adjudication  and  settlement,  and  that  the 
power  given  to  enforce  awards,  as  set  forth  in  the  said 
Bill,  be  extended  to  all  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts 
to  serve  (except  contracts  relating  to  servants  in  bus- 
bandry). ' 


This  difficult  subject  has  at  last  got  fairly  into 
F Parliament,  as  we  have  said  in  another  article  ; 
i and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  united  wisdom 

0 of  the  Legislature  may  be  able  to  solve  the 
p problem.  Three  proposals  connected  with  it 

1 have  been  under  consideration.  Government 
81  support  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Childers 
w which  merely  proposes  that  the  powers  already 
p possessed  by  local  authorities,  but  scarcely  if 
a at  all  acted  on,  of  borrowing  money  from  the 
8 State  at  4 per  cent,  interest,  for  the  purpose 
olof  erecting  dwellings  for  the  poor,  should  be 
e:  extended  to  parishes,  public  companies,  and  even 
pprivate  persons.  These  parties,  however,  can 
oionly  acquire  ground  on  which  to  build  such 
hihonses  by  ordinary  course  of  bargain  with  the 
oiowners. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  proposed  unwisely  that 
rnrailway  companies  should  be  obliged  to  replace 
BDBUch  dwellings  as theymay destroy.  Mr.M’CulIagh 
TiTorrens  proposes  to  confer  power  on  the  Home 
SiSecretary  to  cause  insanitary  dwellings  or 
ilidistricts  to  be  demolished  on  representation  by 


FROM  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

The  foundation-stone,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing,  one  of  the  corner-stones  (for  the  building 
had  been  previously  commenced),  of  a chnrch 
for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
Malvern,  has  been  laid  by  Sir  W.  P.  Stawell, 
Chief  Justice.  The  site  of  the  chnrch  is  at 
Malvem-hill,  adjoining  the  school-room.  The 
material  will  be  hlueatone,  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  the  edifice  will  accommodate 
180  persons.  Mr.  S.  H.  Merret  is  the  archi- 
tect,  and  the  architecture  adopted  is  the  Early 
English.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Morgan.  The  church  is  to  be  called  St.  George’s. 
The  estimated  cost  is  1,800Z.,  towards  which 
about  6001.  have  been  obtained. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  manage  the 
Intercolonial  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Melbourne 
in  1866,  have  issued  a circular  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  colonists,  so  as  to  make  the  exhi- 
bition  a successful  exposition  of  the  arts  anij 
industries  of  the  Australian  provinces.  This 


Arbitration  at  Woloerhampton.  — Employers 
and  employed  in  the  building  trade  are  setting  a 
good  example  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Midland 
district  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes.  In 
May  last  the  rules  for  arbitration  between  the 
house  carpenters  and  their  men  were  agreed  to 
for  twelve  months.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
notice  of  any  intended  alteration  after  that  date 
should  bo  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
accordance  with  this  rule  the  men  recently 
gave  notice  of  alterations  involving  the  increase 
of  wages  from  fi^d.  to  6d.  per  hour  j that  wages 
should  be  paid  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays, 
so  that  those  who  chose  to  enjoy  a half-holiday 
on  that  day  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so ; and 
that  men  working  more  than  two  miles  beyond 
Wolverhampton  should  be  allowed  to  walk  homo 
the  extra  distance  in  the  master’s  time  on  the 
Saturday.  The  masters,  on  their  part,  gave 
notice  to  rescind  a rule  giving  an  extra  half- 
penny  per  hour  to  men  employed  on  unprotected 
buildings  during  the  winter  months.  These 
matters  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  Mr.  R. 
Kettle  was  again  selected  to  act  as  arbitrator. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  17,  1866. 


He  has  decided  mainly  in  favour  of  the  men’s 
requirements. 

General  Builders^  Associaiio7i,  Manchester. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  has  been 
held.  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton, 
president  of  the  association,  took  the  chair,  and 
about  200  delegates  from  branch  associations  in 
most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  attended. 
Mr.  Alderman  Neill  was  appointed  president  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  Messrs.  Lovatt,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, Briggs,  of  Birmingham,  Baker, 
of  Bristol,  Stones,  of  Blackburn,  Dempster,  of 
Liverpool,  Shennan  (Lord  Dean  of  Guild),  Edin- 
burgh, Edwards,  of  Manchester,  Marsden,  of 
Bolton,  and  Longson,  of  Stockport,  were  ap- 
pointed vice-presidents.  An  influential  com- 
mittee was  also  chosen.  A large  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  in  the  room  towards  a fund 
for  extending  the  association.  Resolutions  were 
passed  pledging  the  association  to  place  the 
system  of  contracts  connected  with  the  building 
trades  on  a more  satisfactory  basis  (to  which 
we  shall  return)  ; and  in  reference  to  the 
labour  question,  to  adopt  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  trade  disputes;  to  dis- 
countenance all  trade  restrictions  connected 
with  societies,  piecework,  ready -worked  material, 
apprentices,  &c. ; and  to  adopt  the  system  of 
payment  by  the  hour.  The  meeting  was  very 
nnanimons  on  all  points. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  labourers  in  the 
building  trades  have  demanded  an  advance  of 
wages  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  week  from  March  to 
November,  and  Is.  per  week  from  November  to 
March.  A few  of  the  employers  agreed  to 
the  demand,  but  upwards  of  a dozen  firms 
refused  to  accede  to  it,  and  locked  out  the 
labourers. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — The  strike  in  the  ship- 
building yards  at  Stockton-on-Tees  for  a reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  has  come  to  a some- 
what abrupt  termination.  Several  of  the  men 
were  summoned  by  their  employers  for  breach 
of  contract  in  leaving  work  without  notice  ; and 
in  tho  first  case  heard  the  magistrates  convicted 
the  defendant,  and  sentenced  him  to  a month’s 
imprisonment.  Thereupon,  the  other  men  sum- 
moned consulted  with  theh  advocate,  and  in  the 
end  decided,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
sent  to  prison,  to  return  to  work. 

Whitlij. — The  whole  of  tho  joiners  and 
painters  engaged  at  Whitby  have  struck  for  an 
increase  of  wages.  The  sum  demanded  is  a rise 
from  243.  to  28a.  a week. 

Edinburgh. — The  dispute  between  the  master 
builders  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  and  their 
labourers  still  continues,  though  one  or  two 
masters  have  conceded  the  demand  made, 
which  i?  that  IBs.  should  bo  paid  as  the  weekly 
wage  of  the  labourers,  instcai;!  of  IGs.  as  for- 
merly.  On  Monday  last  week,  fifty  of  the  masons’ 
labourers  left  Edinburgh  for  Stockton-on-Tees, 
where  they  were  offered  employment  at  248. 
a week.  Afterwards  about  fifty  more  men 
left  the  town  for  employment  in  other  places — 
thirty-five  having  gone  to  Glasgow  and  neigh- 
bourhood, at  wages  of  19s.  3d.,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  to  Leeds  and  Sunderland,  at  II.  4a.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  society  to  send 
another  100  men  to  England.  The  men  who 
are  at  present  employed  have  agreed  to  give  a 
day’s  wages  weekly  for  the  support  of  their 
comrades,  besides  their  usual  weekly  contribu- 
tion  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

— The  operative  niasous  of  Ayr  have 
turned  out  on  strike.  They  demand  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour,  or  23.  6d.  per  week.  With  the 
exception  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  very 
little  building  is  at  present  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Maidstone. — There  has  been  a crowded  meet- 
ing of  agricultural  labourers  here,  who  have  re- 
solved to  endeavour  to  obtain  a rise  of  6d.  a day 
in  their  wages,  and  leave  to  quit  work  on 
Saturdays,  at  -1p.m.;  overtime  throughout  the 
week  to  be  paid  I'or  at  the  rate  of  4d.  an  hour. 


disease  in  any  one  of  such  compartments  there 
is  no  risk  whatever  of  its  spreading,  by  con- 
tagion, to  tho  animals  in  any  of  the  others. 
According  to  the  patentee,  each  of  these  houses 
possesses  efficient  means  of  ventilation,  consist- 
ing of  air-passages  through  or  between  the  spaces 
of  the  roof,  whereby  there  is  a perfect  diffusion 
of  atmospheric  air,  whilst  draughts  and  strong 
currents  are  avoided.  An  arrangement  is  also 
supplied  in  each  compartment  for  its  efficient 
drainage  and  cleansing  quite  separate  and  apart 
from  the  rest.  Water  is  also  so  supplied  that 
each  compartment  can  be  at  any  time  separately 
flooded  throughout  its  entire  length,  or,  if  de- 
sired, part  of  it.  The  arrangement  above  de- 
scribed also  admits  of  a more  economical  and 
convenient  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
food.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  the  interior 
walls  of  these  houses  throughout  with  vitrified 
bricks,  the  glaze  on  the  surface  of  which  will 
prevent  the  walls  absorbing  injurious  gases  or 
fluid.  • 


COMPENSATIONS. 


St. 


Harlowe  and  Wife,  occupiers  for  life,  v. 
John’s-wood  Raihcay  Company. — This  case  was 
tried  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  before  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell.  As  well  as  the  following,  it  arises 
out  of  the  same  property.  No.  2,  North  Bank, 
which  is  leasehold,  for  forty-six  years  and  a half 
unexpired,  at  251.  per  annum  ground-rent.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cole,  appeared  for  the 
claimants,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  with  Mr.  Horace 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Gadsden,  for  the  company. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlowe  are 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  house,  or  to  resi- 
dence, so  long  as  they  or  the  survivor  choose  to 
occupy;  and  the  claim  of  3,8001.  was  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  trustees,  in  whom  the 
leasehold  interest  is  vested,  could  not  and  would 
not  re-invest  the  produce  in  property  of 
similar  description.  Mr.  Harlowe’s  local  in- 


The  summing  up  of  the  Under-Sheriff  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  counsel,  with  tho  view 
of  clearly  laying  it  down  that  the  claimants 
could  not  sell  any  part  of  the  term,  but  would 
be  merely  entitled  to  a sum  for  damage,  by  being 
obliged  to  remove  from  one  house  to  another. 
The  Under-Sheriff  stated  that  he  should  not 
withdraw  any  of  tho  evidence  from  the  jury,  as 
it  was  for  them  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  injury 
to  be  sustained.  The  jury  retired  for  upwards 
of  an  honr,  and  returned  a verdict  of  3,0001. 

Jolliffc  and  Ayiother  v.  The  Same. — Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Parry  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  for  the  claim- 
ants;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  for 
the  company. 

This  claim  was  for  the  lease  of  the  same  pre- 
mises as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  term  is  for 
forty-six  years  and  a half,  at  a ground-rent  of 
251.  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rushworth,  Mr.  Chin- 
nock,  Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Fox,  valued  it  at  from 
2G01.  to  2751.  per  annum,  which  at  6 per  cent, 
gave  value,  with  10  per  cent,  added,  from 
■4,0061.  to  4,1911. 

For  the  company  Mr.  F.  J.  Clarke  valued  it 
at  1751.  which  gave  a total  of  2,6581. ; Mr. 
Marrable,  1601.,  but  since  hearing  the  evidence, 
ho  had  increased  it  to  1751.  Verdict,  2,8001. 

The  two  cases  occupied  the  whole  day  from 
half-past  ten  till  six  o’clock. 


The  jVeto  Law  Cour(i.—A  case  was  tried  on  Monday,  to 
decide  on  the  compensation  for  two  houses,  in  Crown- 


court,  near  Temple-har,  the  freehold  of  Mr.  Emanuel 
Moss,  who  claimed  nearly  2, OOOL  for  them.  There  had 
been  no  oiler  but  tho  nominal  one  of  Ss.  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Garth), 
appeared  for  the  claimant ; Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  M'Mahon  appeared  for  the  commissioners.  Tho 
property  in  question  was  let  out  to  weekly  tenants,  hy  a 
person  named  Palmer,  who  rented  the  same  of  Mr.  Moss, 
at  40/.  a year,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  ralue  of  property  iu  the  metropolis,  was  now 
worth  between  701.  and  80/.  a year.  The  neighbourhood 
was  a low  one,  and  tho  houses,  with  a number  of  others, 
were  about  to  ho  swept  away  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
law  courts.  Several  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of 
" estimated  that  108/.  could  be  made  out 


, c , . ■ • I.T.. i..-  I the  claimant.  Itwas  eaiimateu  vuul 

t&rests  induced  uim,  on  receiving  tne  tio’ioe  to  I 

i — j.  i._  — . — *1...  fba  I . r.,M  tl worth,  being  freehold,  twenty-twoy 


treat,  to  purchase  the  lease  of  the  adjoining  I above  80/.  It 


property,  on  his  own  account,  for  3,5001. ; and 
the  claim  was  for  loss  by  increased  rent,  and  for 
making  tho  house  equal  in  capacity  to  the  old 
one.  The  facts  having  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Harlowe,  the  following  evidence  was  given  for 
the  claimant : — 


Mr.  E.  Roberts.— Coat  of  new  house,  3,500/.  at 

(5  per  cent.,  equals  per  annum  £2M 


Deduct  interest  on  Consols,  to  be  purchased  by 
sale  of  old  house,  assumed  at  4,000/ 


Annual  loss £108 


For  the  lives,  at  5 per  cent.,  worth  eleven  and  a 

quarter  years’  purchase 

Mouey  to  be  immediately  expended  in  making 

the  new  house  equal  to  the  old 

Loss  of  interest  during  works  

Removal  

Re-iirrangement  of  cabinets  of  geological  speci- 
mens, and  library  and  fittings 


Mr.  Chinnock  considered  that  the  coat  of  new 
house  and  additions  should  be  taken  as  sunk  lor 
tho  whole  terra,  which,  at  8 per  cent.,  would 

give  a rental,  u-i/A  r«n/  

Deduct  interest  from  Consols  


Annual  loss  .. 


At  eleven  years’  purchase  

Loss  of  rent  during  works  (half  yea 
Removal  


purchase.  The  value  was  l,75u/.,  aud,  with  10  percent,  for 

''''•npuisory  sale.wouldmakethe  compensation  about  1,960/, 

ras  proved  that  there  was  a great  demand  all  over  the 
metropolis  for  houses  for  working  men,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  houses  pulled  down  for  railways.  Pro- 
perty worth  30/.  a few  years  ago  was  now  worth  100/.  a 
year,  such  had  been  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
property  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners the  claim  was  considered  as  excessive  in  regard  to 
such  a low  neighbourhood,  the  removal  of  which  lor  the 
new  law  courts  would  be  a benefit  to  the  metropolis.  It 
transpired  that  the  tenant  Fulmer  made  200/.  a year  out 
the  two  houses  rented  at  -40/.  Mr.  Brown  called  four 
surveyors,  and  their  estimate  was  under  800/.  Mr. 
Hawkins  complained  that  no  offer  bad  been  made,  and 
that  the  extra  costs,  beyond  the  sum  allowed  on  taxation, 
would  bo  100/.,  and  that  was  another  reason  for  a liberal 
compensation.  The  jury  retired  for  a short  time.  Tho 
verdict  was  for  980/. 

PtM/ieo.— The  case  ‘'Dunshyc.  The  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway,”  was  heard  before  Mr.  Scott  Turner,  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  and  a special  jury,  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Broad  Sanctuary.  Mr.  Bovill,  Q C.,  and 
Mr.  Barnard  were  counsel  for  the  claimant,  a hairdresser, 
Ac.,  at  Shaftcsbury-terrace,  Pimlico,  whose  premises  are 
required  by  the  Underground  Railway.  Mr.  Lloyd  repre- 
sented the  company.  The  claim,  as  originally  made, 
exceeded  7,000/.,  and  was  strongly  contested.  Mr.  Dunsby, 
who  had  recently  taken  premises  in  the  Strand,  was 
examined  as  to  the  various  items  of  his  claim  for  trade 
compensation.  On  cross.examination  he  stated  his  profits 
on  hair.fluid  and  the  sums  he  realized  from  hair-dye.  Two 
valuers  were  examined  as  to  the  rental  of  the  premises. 
The  lease  had  been  granted  at  100/.,  and  property  had 
so  greatly  increased  in  value  in  the  metropolis  in  the  last 
■'  I few  years,  that  it  was  now  worth,  iu  the  opinion  of  one  of 
I the  surveyors,  200/., and  in  the  viewof  another, 220/.  a-year. 

7 After  the  ease  had  occupied  some  time,  Mr.  Bovill  said 

*3,255  I jjjg  learned  friend  Mr.  Lloyd  had  shown  him  his  culcula- 
””  tion,  and  they  had  agreed  to  a verdict  for  1,972/.  A ver- 
dict was  accordingly  entered  for  that  amount. 


£3,815 


PATENT  COWHOUSES. 


PKOPESSOR  Gamgee  bas  patented  an  arrange- 
ment of  cow-honses.  This  invention  consists  in 
the  constrnction  of  cow-houses,  wherein  the  cows 
are  housed  in  large  buildings  or  lots  separated 
from  each  other,  each  house  or  lot  being  again 
separated  into  rows  or  compartments  capable  of 
accommodating  a small  number,  — say  about 
twenty  animals, — and  each  of  such  cempartments 
having  a distinct  entrance,  the  walls,  also,  of. 
each  being  of  solid  work,  so  that  in  case  of 


To  which  should  be  added  fixtures,  about  190/. 
-_r.  Dent  valued  the  old  house  at  260/.  a year. 

Mr.  Edwin  Fox  valued  it  at  

Deduct  ground  rent  

And  interest  to  be  received 


£25 


COMPETITIONS. 


13S 


Annual  loss  . 


At  eleven  years’  purchase  .. 

Ten  per  cent 

Proportion  of  expenditure  .. 
Double  rent  during  works  . 
Removal 


£3,101 

Adding  fixtures,  worth  about liltf 


£3,291 


The  company  did  not  call  any  witnesses,  but 
Mr.  Lloyd  relied  on  the  failure  of  the  evidence 
to  show  any  such  loss  as  had  been  suggested, 
and  if  any  loss  of  annual  value  were  to  be  sus- 
tained, it  would  be  limited  to  601.,  which  for  the 
lives  would  be  6601.,  added  to  a sum  of  2001.  at 
most  for  removal. 


New  Dock  Offices,  Hull. — Twenty-seven  sets  of 
plans  were  submitted  iu  this  competitiou.  Tho 
secretary,  in  a circular  to  the  competitors,  states 
“that  the  first  premium  of  1001.  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  and  the  second 
premium  of  501.  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick.  Three 
other  plans,  by  Messrs.  William  Botterill,  C.  0. 
Ellison,  and  Giles  & Smith,  were  very  much 
commended.” 

The  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks’  Schools  for  the 
Manchester  District. — The  designs  have  been  on 
view  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in  Manchester. 
Objections  to  the  decision  have  of  course  reached 
us.  One  correspondent  says,  “ The  committee 
who  decided  the  matter  is  composed  of  persons 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  Manchester  trade.” 

Perth. — General  Railway  Station  Hotel.  — The 
joint  committee  of  the  General  Station  at  Perth 
have,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Beattie,  archi- 
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tect,  come  to  tbe  decision  tliat  the  designs 
wbich  appeal”  to  them  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  an  hotel  at  Perth  station  would  involve  a 
greater  outlay  than  15,0001. ; and  accordingly 
the  committee  have  instructed  Mr.  Heiton, 
Perth  ; Mr.  Smart,  Perth  j and  Messrs.  Matthews 
& Laurie,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  to  prepare 
reduced  plans  for  the  proposed  hotel : the  same 
to  be  lodged  by  the  2nd  of  April. 

Waverley  StaUon,  Edinburgh. — The  town  coun- 
cil have  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  railway 
company  of  a site  adjacent  to  the  east  end  of 
Princes-street,  in  lieu  of  the  site  in  the  basin  of 
the  valley  between  the  old  and  now  towns,  and 
tho  company  lately  offered  premiums  for  the 
best  places  for  a new  station  to  occupy  the  whole 
ground.  Tho  choice  of  tho  directors  has  just 
been  made,  and  the  first  premium  of  3501.  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Jopp,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  company,  and 
the  second  150i.  to  Messrs.  Bryce  & M’Master, 
London.  These  plans  have  been  selected  from 
about  thirty  competitive  designs,  of  greater  or 
less  merit.  The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
site  are  unusual,  a descent  of  about  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  having  to  bo  made  from  Princes-street  to 
the  level  of  the  rails.  Both  the  plans  approved 
proposed  to  lower  the  booking-office  to  the  plat- 
form level,  instead  of  retaining  it  at  Waverley 
bridge,  a height  of  30  ft.  above  the  rails.  Both 
; also  propose  to  remove  the  present  Waverley 
bridge,  and  to  replace  it  by  an  iron  bridge.  The 
I directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  adopt  either 
I of  tbe  prize  plans,  but  secure  by  the  premiums 
I the  property  in  both,  so  that  the  suggestions  of 
I the  one  are  available  for  the  improvement  of  the 
t other.  Wise  directors ! 

_ Shrexosbxiry  General  Marlcct. — The  town  conn- 
c oil,  without  professional  advice,  have  awarded 
t the  first  premium  to  tho  design  sent  by  Mr. 

( Griffith,  and  tho  second  to  that  of  Mr.  Peck. 

1 Fourteen  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted. 

Bristol  Assize  Courts. — The  town  council,  on 
t tho  12th  inst.,  resolved  unanimously,  — “That 
t tho  new  assize  courts  be  built  in  connexion  with 
t the  present  guildhall,  and,  if  possible,  without 
i interference  with  Colston’s  house ; and  that  tho 
f finance  committee  be  directed  to  offer  suit-  ' 
a able  premiums  for  plans  for  the  building.”  Mr. 

I B.  P.  King  said  it  was  tho  inteution  of  the 
f finance  committee  to  offer  ICO  guineas  for  the 
b best  design,  and  50  guineas  for  the  second  best. 


COLLISIONS  IN  THE  STREETS. 

Accidents  in  the  streets,  through  collisions  of 
c carriages  and  the  overrunning  of  pedestrians, 
h have  become  so  numerous  that  some  stringent 
r regulations  of  traffic  should  be  made  forthwith. 
I Deaths  from  these  causes  have  amounted  to  230 
tithe  last  year 3 having  been  on  a progressive 
E(  scale  of  increase  fairly  proportionate  with  that 
0.  of  tho  civic  commerce  and  population.  If  the 
S(  accidents  which  result  fatally  are  so  numerous, 
tithe  injuries  and  mutilations  aro  double  that 
Qi  number. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  not  in  the  direct  line 
3lof  traffic,  hut  arises  from  tho  rapid  and  reckless 
pipace  at  which  vehicles  are  driven  from  streets 
itat  right  angles  into  the  great  leading  thorough- 
fafares : the  torrent  of  Park-lane  pouring  into 
PPiccadilly,  and  of  Grosvenor-place,  from  the 
ijsamo  line,  are  the  scenes  of  constant  mishaps ; 
uand  other  much-frequcnted  traverse  lines  from 
ttthe  Strand  and  Holborn  are  nearly  equally  fatal 
toto  pedestrians. 

The  footways  of  these  great  arterial  thorough- 
fafares  are  at  all  times  thronged  with  busy  way- 
hfarers,  who,  regarding  only  the  pressure  of  car- 
■iaiages  along  the  line,  frequently  cross  the  traverse 
itetreet  on  their  line  of  pavement  without  observ- 
ning  a carriage  driven  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
smiles  an  hour,  which,  witliout  relaxation  of 
ifspeed,  merges  into  the  great  current  of  the  lead- 
iiilng  causeway  at  right  angles : thus  the  old, 
iiiinfirrn,  or  children,  are  often  run  over. 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  a regulation  enforced 
ilhat  no  vehicle  should  cross  a public  footway, 
ii3”om  any  street  into  another  at  right  angles  with 
it,.fc,  at  a rapid  rate  of  driving,  nor  at  any  other 
Ihihan  a walking  pace.  It  is  so  difficult  to  esti- 
Bmate  the  speed  of  a trot,  that  no  limit  could  be 
ixixed  in  any  other  way ; nor  could  security  be 
fi^ven  to  pistons  by  any  other  regulation. 

‘ The  writer,  by  using  a little  caution  and 
uoatience,  has  never  met  any  serious  accidentj  still 
leie  has  had  various  collisions,  and  some  narrow 
'soBcapes.  Lately,  in  Piccadilly,  on  a wet  day, 
*ivith  umbrella  up,  when  crossing  Half  Moon- 


street,  a cab  was  driven  at  high  speed  against 
him  ; the  shaft  pierced  his  umbrella  and  pressed 
his  shoulder.  Tho  driver  would  scarcely  allow  the 
torn  silk  and  disjointed  frame  to  be  extricated  j 
in  fact,  ho  seemed  quite  amused.  His  number 
was  noted,  but  the  issue  of  a summons  was 
doubtful,  tbe  trouble  certain,  and  now,  as  tho 
only  record,  " Stat  nominis  umbrella!” 

On  another  occasion,  walking  last  year  with 
another  sexagenarian  in  Holborn,  a barouche 
and  pair,  going  in  the  same  direction,  dashed  by, 
just  crossing  Sontbampton-street,  and  doubled 
round  so  close  as  to  press  the  horse’s  shoulder 
against  both;  and  it  was  only  by  pushing 
against  the  flank  of  tho  near  horse,  and  thus 
suddenly  recoiling,  that  they  avoided  being  run 
over  and  mutilated;  the  escape  was,  in  fact, 
miraculous. 

The  police  may,  and  do,  keep  the  steady  line 
of  traffic  tolerably  safe,  but  they  cannot  prevent 
accidents  at  the  turnings  from  thronged  streets, 
through  the  reckless  pace  of  drivers  on  entering 
upon  or  leaving  the  main  line.  It  is  thus  that 
most  of  the  serious  mishaps  occur,  and  the  only 
way  of  stopping  them  is  by  inflicting  a penalty 
for  crossing  the  footway  at  any  but  a walking 
pace. 


EMBLETON  CHURCH,  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

When  Walter  de  Merton  founded  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  it 
was  endowed  with  possessions  which  included 
lauds  in  North  and  South  Northumberland.  It 
would  appear  from  avcliitectural  evidence  that 
he  built  chancels  to  the  churches  of  tbe  two 
parishes  in  this  county  in  which  these  lands 
were  situated.  That  at  Pontelaud  has  been  pre- 
served, and,  the  ravages  of  time  having  been 
recently  made  good,  presents  a similarity  in  its 
treatment  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  College 
Chapel  by  the  illustrious  founder.  The  chancel 
at  Embleton  was  taken  down  within  the  remem- 
brance of  a few  aged  persons,  and  replaced  by 
a flimsy,  tasteless  piece  of  construction  that  is 
already  showing  danger-signals.  Some  dozen 
years  ago  tho  parish  (including  among  the  land- 
owners Sir  George  Grey,  Earl  Tankerville,  and 
Mr.  Craster,  of  Craster,  whose  predecessors  were 
the  owners  of  the  Turris  de  Craster  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  since)  ; and  the  authorities 
of  Merton  College  have  now  placed  the  chancel 
in  the  hands  of  their  architect,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson, 
Alnwick. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  a parish  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Rev.  George  Rooke,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Embleton,  when  the  design  for  the  pro- 
posed now  chancel-arch  was  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  parishioners.  The  architect 
has  revived  the  original  style  of  tho  fabric,  that 
of  the  purest  Geometric  period,  as  being  most  in 
accordance  with  a due  regard  for  the  memory  of 
its  founder. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Liverpool. — The  Workmen’s  Industrial  and 
Fine  Art  Exhibition,  which  has  been  O2>on  in  Old 
Post-office-place  since  the  23rd  of  January,  was 
to  be  finally  closed  on  Tuesday  last  with  a con- 
cert. The  exhibition  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a 
success,  and  the  committee  will  be  able,  not 
only  to  pay  tbeir  expenses,  but  to  add  a substan- 
tial sum  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hospitals, 
and  give  valuable  prizes  to  the  chief  exhibitors 
of  paintings,  machinery,  models  of  ships,  Ac. 

Bristol. — The  finance  committee  have  held 
their  final  meeting,  at  which  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  a disposable  balance  of  5801.  15s.  7d. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  balance  should  be 
devoted  to  various  charitable  purposes. 


JASPER. 

Tjie  Cosmos  gives  the  following  information 
respecting  the  jasper  which  M.  Gamier,  the 
architect  of  the  new  Opera  House  at  Paris, 
has  selected  for  that  edifice.  Jasper  is  a 
variety  of  quartz  which  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  being  completely  opaque,  even  when  cut  into 
the  thineat  laminm  possible.  It  is  either  red, 
brown,  or  green.  Jewellers  now  only  use  green 
jasper  with  red  spots,  but  the  other  kinds  of 
jasper  are  much  sought  after  for  ornamental 
purposes,  especially  in  sumptuous  monuments. 
Its  chief  quality,  in  fact,  consists  in  resisting  the 


effects  of  time, — or,  in  other  words,  the  atmo- 
sphere,— which  marble  and  other  hard  stones  are 
unfortunately  subject  to.  Jasper  for  edifices  was 
usually  imported  from  Russia  and  Siberia ; but 
now  valuable  quarries  of  this  stone  have  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  departments  recently 
annexed  to  France,  viz.  Upper  Savoy.  The 
working  of  these  quarries  has  just  been  com- 
menced near  Saint  Gervais  by  a company. 
Among  the  specimens  mentioned  by  tbe  Cosrnos 
there  is  one  of  a pure  red  without  veins,  which 
strongly  resembles  the  stone  known  under  the 
name  of  rosso  antico.  The  working  of  the  jasper 
quarries  of  Saint  Gervais,  which  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  richer  veins  still,  will  be  most  pro- 
fitable,  tho  quarry  having  a surface  of  about 
20,000  square  metres,  with  a depth  of  at  least 
20  metres.  M.  Gamier,  the  architect  above 
alluded  to,  has  ordered  twelve  columns  and  forty 
medallions  of  this  jasper  to  be  employed  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Opera. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES,  IRELAND. 

A ifEETlNG  has  been  held  here  (in  Dublin)  to 
consider  the  question  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  The 
report  read  referred  to  some  eligible  buildings 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  particularly  a largo 
block  situated  in  Meath-streot  and  South  Earl- 
street  ; and  stated  that  Mr.  Geoghegan,  C.E.,  had 
gone  into  a calculation  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  probable  outlay  necessary  to  reconstruct 
them.  The  report  having  pointed  out  the  finan- 
cial results  which  attended  the  labours  of  dwell- 
ing companies  in  London,  proceeded  to  show 
the  great  necessity  that  there  was  for  an  im- 
proved condition  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin,  and  that  if  a company  were 
started  for  this  purpose,  while  the  opera- 
tions would  confer  inestimable  benefits  upon 
such  of  the  working  classes  as  would  be  enabled 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  limits,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view  it  would  be  a decided 
financial  success.  The  report,  after  some  deli- 
beration, was  adopted,  and  a resolution  was 
passed  that  a joint-stock  company  should  bo 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  informed  onr  readers  ns  to 
the  Grand  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
nnd  Botanical  Congress,  which  are  to  take  place 
iu  London  in  May  next,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  would 
again  ask  tbeir  co-operation. 

The  movement  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
aid  of  subscriptions,  giving  certain  privileges. 
Some  notion  of  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  tent  and 
its  arrangements  will  cost  nearly  3,000?.,  while 
2,500Z.  are  offered  as  prizes,  and  the  foreign 
visitors  have  to  be  entertained.  Hence  it  has 
been  found  necessary  also  to  open  a guarantee 
fund,  in  order  to  provide  against  such  a casualty 
as  tho  diminution  of  receipts  at  the  doors  by  the 
occurrence  of  bad  weather  duriug  the  time  tho 
show  is  open.  The  office  of  the  Exhibition  is  at 
No.  1,  William-atreet,  Luwndes-square,  London. 


■WATERWORKS  AND  RESERVOIRS. 

The  Doe  Bark  and  Grimwith  Reservoirs. — The 
leak  at  Doe  Park  Reservoir,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  within  the  last  month  or  two,  has 
been  discovered,  and  the  defect  is  being  remedied. 
The  east  end  of  the  embankment,  as  originally 
constructed,  was  comparatively  shallow,  and  tho 
water  ran  under  it  through  the  rocky  measures 
at  its  base.  To  amend  this,  some  distance  within 
the  puddle  wall,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of 
the  embankment,  a second  puddle  wall — a flank- 
ing wall — was  formed,  which  went  to  a much 
greater  depth,  and  quite  below  the  strata  through 
which  the  water  had  made  its  way.  The  Borough 
Surveyor  supposed  that  the  recent  leak  had  been 
caused  by  tho  settling  down  of  tho  flunking  wall, 
and  the  consequent  draw’ing  away  of  the  new 
wall  from  the  old  one,  just  at  their  junction ; and 
so  it  has  proved.  The  fault  was  found  22  ft. 
from  the  top  of  tho  embankment,  two  feet  deeper 
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than  Mr.  Gott  had  anticipated.  With  the 
stopping  of  this  leak  it  is  said  the  embankment 
will  be  quite  sound.  The  Grimwith  Reservoir 
is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a little 
“trimming”  work,  which  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  favonrable.  It  is  being  filled 
with  water. 

Bridlington.- — Last  May  a number  of  gentle- 
men formed  themselves  into  a joint-stock  com- 
pany, for  supplying  the  town  and  district  of 
Bridlington  and  the  Quay  with  water,  and  the 
work  is  now  done.  We  understand  that  the 
company  have  reached  a stratum  containing  an 
unlimited  volume  of  water,  and  that  theirpump- 
ing  machine  is  equal  to  sirpply  the  town  if  it 
should  double  its  size.  The  supply  has  been 
reached  by  sinking  a deep  shaft  through  the 
clay  into  the  chalk,  and  the  flow  into  this  shaft 
is  so  copious  that  no  depression  can  bo  eflected 
upon  its  level  with  the  powerful  machinery  in 
use.  The  company’s  engineer  is  Mr.  Josiah 
Forster  Fairbank,  C.E.,  of  Westminster.  The 
works  have  been  completed  under  the  estimate. 

Cardiff. — The  Lisvane  Reservoir  has  been 
opened.  In  1862  possession  of  laud  in  the 
parishes  of  Lisvane  and  Llanishen  was  obtained, 
and  a contract  entered  into  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  works,  designed  by  the  company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  C.E.  The  reservoir 
and  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  J.  Aird  & Son,  of  Lambeth. 
These  additions,  which  comprise  a reservoir  of  a 
capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and 
also  filtering-beds  for  the  same,  have  all  been 
completed  and  officially  opened. 

WatcrworJcs  in  Farliamcnt. — Mr.  M.  Gibson 
has  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  security  of  reservoirs, 
and  otherwise  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
waterworks. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Sunderland. — The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
■Corporation,  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
guardians’  medical  deputation,  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  fever  in  the  parish,  have  themselves 
appointed  another  deputation  of  medical  men,  as 
well  as  a committee,  to  examine  fully,  and  re- 
port upon  the  causes. 

Oateshead. — Typhus  still  lingers  in  Gateshead, 
not  merely  confining  itself  to  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes,  but  sometimes  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
population.  A correspondent  of  the  Oateshead 
Observer  states  that  he  hears  numerous  com- 
plaints against  the  corporation  for  not  emptying 
ashpits  and  middens  whfen  requested. 

Manchester. — Fever  is  on  the  increase  here, 
the  weekly  number  of  new  cases  having  risen 
from  122  to  135,  of  which  15  terminated 
fatally. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Scarborough. — The  new  Borough  Gaol  has  been 
completed,  so  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned, 
and  the  event  has  been  celebrated  by  the  con- 
tractors and  their  workmen,  numbering  up- 
wards  of  200,  by  a dinner  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel.  It  was  provided  by  the  contractors,  aided 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Haigh,  during  whose  mayoralty 
the  building  was  commenced.  The  new  gaol  is 
designed  to  accommodate  thirty  - six  male 
prisoners,  twelve  female  prisoners,  and  four 
debtors.  Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart,  of  Scarborough, 
is  the  architect ; and  the  contractors  are  all 
tradesmen  belonging  to  the  town. 

Margate. — At  a recent  meeting  of  tbo  council 
of  the  Alexandra  Memorial  Home  charity,  the 
report  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  the  consulting  architect 
on  the  almshouses  proposed  to  be  builc  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  was  read  j and  the  council  considered 
a proposition  from  Mr.  Hayward  to  make  the 
alterations  suggested  by  the  architect  for  an 
extra  sum  of  SOL,  which  was  afterwards  raised 
to  65L,  and  this  proposition  was  adopted.  Mr. 
W.  Sear  was  invited  to  act  as  surveyor  to  the 
Board.  A proposal  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Margate  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building,  was 
referred  to  a sub-committee. 

Halifax. — The  foundations  are  being  laid  of  a 
new  model  lodging-house,  in  Smith-street.  The 
erection  will  be  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John 
Crossley.  The  old  model  lodgiug-house  at 
Mulcture  Hall  is  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  site  occupied  for  other  pm'poses. 
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Jarroiv. — This  flourishing  little  town  will  soon 
have  a new  market.  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  builder, 
has  for  some  months  been  engaged  in  erecting  a 
large  block  of  buildings,  situated  in  what  will 
hereafter  be  called  Market-square,  and  it  is  in 
tho  heart  of  the  town.  The  buildings  comprise 
not  only  a market-but  shops,  a spirit -bar,  a large 
music-ball,  arcade,  refreshment-rooms,  and  offices 
as  well. 


HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  BELLS. 

With  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Builder 
of  the  24th  ultimo,  concerning  tho  bells  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  Mr.  Thomas  Walosby  writes, — 

“ I am  glad  to  find  that  the  Cathedral  at 
Hereford  now  possesses  a peal  of  ton  bells,  in 
good  condition.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
some  years  since,  the  weight  of  the  tenor  ap- 
pears to  be  about  44  cwt.,  emitting  tho  note  C. 
It  is  stated  in  the  communication  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  of  February  2-4,  that  the 
fifth  bell  was  recast  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stain- 
bank,  of  London,  in  1865,  and  that  the  other 
bells  were  recast  since  the  Reformation,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  ninth  and  the  tenor.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  add  that  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth  of  the  peal  were 
evidently  cast  by  tho  most  eminent  founder  of 
his  day, — Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester;  for 
tho  fourth,  seventh  and  eight  bells  havo  his 
initials,  and  are  dated  1697  ; while  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  first  or  treble  bell,  “ Wo  were  made 
Ten  ill  the  year  1697,”  and  the  date  1698,  &c., 
on  the  second  and  third  bells,  show  that  they  all 
came  from  the  same  noted  fotmdry.  But,  as  the 
inscription  on  tho  treble  reads,  “ We  were  made 
Ten  in  the  year  1697,”  the  question  may  be 
asked,  How  is  it  that  the  second  and  third  bells 
are  dated  1698  ? My  answer  is,  Tho  second  and 
third  of  the  peal  of  1697  were  doubtless  broken 
by  some  means  or  other,  and  then  recast  in 
1698. 

In  conclusion,  I would  remark  that  the  second, 
fourth,  and  seventh  of  the  present  peal  respec- 
tively bear  one  of  Abraham  Rudhall’s  charac- 
teristic epigraphs,  that  on  the  second  bell  being 
“ God  prosper  this  church  and  all  the  members.” 


BRIGHTON. 

TiiJJ  local  works  committee’s  pi’oceedings 
contain  a long  correspondenco  between  the 
town  • clerk  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  whose 
tender  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  concrete 
groyne  was  accepted  seven  or  eight  months 
since.  From  these  published  letters  it  appears 
that  the  contract  and  bond  were  never  executed, 
the  contractor  requiring  that  some  more  secure 
place  should  be  furnished  than  that  now  used  for 
storing  tho  blocks  when  made,  his  yard  on  the 
beach  having  been  twice  washed  away.  The 
council  approved  a resolution  of  the  committee 
to  the  efl'ect  that,  unless  Mr.  Bennett  executed 
the  contract,  and  unless  his  sureties  executed 
their  bond,  on  or  before  the  ISfch  instant,  the 
contract  should  be  cancelled. 

The  surveyor  has  appointed  Mr.  William 
Burns,  of  Birkenhead,  as  clerk  of  tho  works  to 
superintend  tho  erection  of  the  Fish  Market 
gi'oyne.  Mr.  Burns  will  also  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  drainage  works  now  in  progress. 

There  is  a talk  of  converting  the  dome  of  the 
Pavilion  into  a corn  exchange. 

The  new  picture  galleries  at  tho  Pavilion  in 
connexion  with  the  Museum  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  conncil  have  resolved  that  the  pictures 
in  the  Pavilion  belonging  to  the  corporation  bo 
removed  to  and  bung  in  the  new  galleries. 


TELEGRAPHY. 

M.  Liss.ijous  suggests  a method  of  suppress- 
ing the  shrill  and  continuous  sounds  emitted  by 
teiegraph-wires  under  tho  action  of  the  wind. 
Tho  plan  that  he  experimented  upon  with  the 
late  M.  Froment,  some  time  ago,  consists  in 
pressing  the  wire  strongly  between  two  tassels 
of  wood  -10  to  50  centimetres  long,  drawn  to- 
gether by  means  of  screws.  This  sort  ofmuSler, 
applied  at  a certain  distance  from  the  point 
where  the  wires  are  fastened,  is  sufficient  to 
extinguish  any  vibrations  caused,  by  the  wind, 
which  acts  on  the  wires  as  it  does  on  the  strings 
of  !in  .Aeolian  harp. 

M.  Charles  Tellier,  inventor  of  the  ammonia 
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refrigerator  and  motive-power  engine,  has  pro- 
posed a new  system  of  submerging  telegraphic 
cables  at  great  depths',  so  as  to  provent  any 
uuderstrain  or  jerks.  This  he  would  accomplish 
by  means  of  parachutes  attached  to  tho  cable  at 
distances  which  would  be  best  ascertained  by 
experience.  If  a parachute  will  prevent,  owing 
to  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  air,  a heavy 
body  from  falling  rapidly,  it  will  surely  be  more 
effective  in  a medium  900  times  the  density. 
The  advantages  of  parachutes  to  a cable  are, 
that  it  would  be  able  to  descend  more  gradually 
than  its  own  weight  uncontrolled  would  permit, 
and  thus  relieve  the  breaks  of  that  strain  which 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  opera- 
tion of  laying  a cable.  When  upright,  or  nearly 
so,  the  parachute  would  he  open,  but  on  nearing 
tho  bottom  it  would  gradually  collapse  as  it 
becomes  more  horizontal,  and  at  length  would 
lie  with  the  cable  at  the  bottom. 


THE  SUBWAYS  IN  NOTTINGHAil. 

As  a resident  in  Nottingham,  I venture  to 
claim  a little  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder, 
for  the  insertion  of  a few  lines  iipon  “ Subways.” 

We  hero  attach  but  little  importance  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  said  against  them,  for  we  fail 
to  discover  one  good  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  in  opposition.  All  that  has  been  said 
hoatilely  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “ex- 
plosion.” That  such  an  eventas  an  explosion ni-ijW 
take  place  I am  scarcely  in  a position  positively  to 
deny  ; but  I imagine  the  contingency  to  bo  a very 
remote  one,  rather  calculated  to  remind  one  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  Yankee,  who  asked  the 
gentleman  “ whether  his  name  might  be  Smith.” 
“ It  might,”  ho  replied  ; “ but  it  arn’t,  by  long 
chalks!”  I fancy,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  hidden 
danger  is  about  on  a jiar  with  that  risk  yon  and 
I run  any  night,  when  we  retire  to  rest  with  the 
gas  “ left  on.”  A chandelier  might  drop,  or  a 
bracket  fall  of ; yet  we  do  not  banish  the  gas 
from  our  dining-rooms  or  kitchens.  It  is  easy 
to  raise  objections  where  interest  makes  “ the 
wish  father  to  the  thought.” 

It  appears  to  me,  that  one  of  three  evils 
might  be  adduced  as  likely  to  bring  about  the 
leakage  necessary  to  produce  an  explosion,  viz., 
“ defective  joints,"  “vibration,”  and  “excessive 
expansion  and  contraction.”  I havo  yet  to  learn 
that  our  engineering  skill  cannot  overcome  the 
first  in  any  situation.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
he  would  be  a bold  man  indeed  that  would  assert 
that  vibration  could  not  be  so  well  grappled  with 
in  a subway  as  when  pipes  arc  laid  (as  they 
generally  are  with  us)  merely  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  “ Fact,”  I think,  disposes  of  the 
third  objection  ; for  pipes  have  been,  and  con- 
tinually are,  placed  where  they  are  subjected  to 
every  variation  of  temperature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  I havo  fixed  many  thousand  feet 
of  gas,  water,  and  steam  piping,  in  our  factories 
and  other  buildings,  and  I seldom  havo  a com- 
plaint of  leaky  joints — rarely  so  in  tho  steam- 
piping, although  these  have  to  withstand  all 
temperatures  ; for  in  many  of  our  factories 
steam  is  turned  off  on  tho  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  not  got  up  again  until  the  Monday  morning. 

Our  able  surveyor  has  provided  us  with  two 
subways,  and  is  about  to  provide  us  with 
another.  I believe  1 am  not  saying  too  much 
when  I affirm  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  our 
community  are  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tar- 
botton’s  arrangements,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  cost  incurred. 

A Nottingham  Aechitect. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  PYR^IMIDS. 

A LITTLE  common  sense  on  a subject  on  which 
there  has  been  so  much  nonsense  broached  is  a 
pleasant  thing,  and  therefore  I saw  with  much 
satisfaction  the  letter  of  Mr.  Garbott  in  your 
last  number,  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

I have  been  for  many  years  a curious  reader  of 
the  various  theories  that  have  beon  put  forward, 
and  which  has  ended  in  my  being  a total  dis- 
believer in  any  one  of  them,  although  I have 
waded  through  nearly  all,  from  Greaves’s 
“ Pyramidograpbia  ” down  to  the  northern 
astronomers  last  lucubration. 

Now,  what  are  the  actual  facts  on  which  are 
based  all  these  theories.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  been  great  astronomers,  and 
also  said  to  have  been  geometricians,  this  being 
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ir  necessary  to  measure  tlieir  lands,  annually 
It.  overflowed  by  the  Nile  j but  what  evidence  have 
|r  we  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 
|t  the  earth,  or  that  their  observations  of  the 
I heavens  was  other  than  that  of  practical  ob- 
5 servers  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ? 

In  the  matter  of  simple  measurements,  they, 
1 like  all  ancient  and  Eastern  nations,  do  not  seem 
; to  have  attached  much  importance  to  lineal 
a accui'acy ; their  measures,  of  which  some  score 
1 or  so  are  to  be  seen  in  various  collections,  differ 

1 in  the  length  of  the  cubit  fully  half  an  inch  (say 

0 one-fortieth).  It  is  true  these  are  in  nearly 
: every  case  only  rough  workmen’s  measures  ; but 
: then,  they  difi'er  much  more  than  our  workmen’s 

2 2-ft.  rules,  though  we  all  know  these  are  not  to 
b be  depended  on, 

Again,  I have  never  found  any  two  columns  in 

1 an  Egyptian  temple  of  the  same  precise  diameter; 
la  and  even  the  so-called  “ King’s  Chamber,”  in 
It  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizah,  is  not  perfectly 
jr  rectangular : the  opposite  sides,  and  the  ends. 
It  too,  are  of  unequal  lengths ; and  yet,  on  the 
Id  dimensions  of  this  chamber  it  has  been  attempted 
la  to  settle  the  precise  length  of  their  cubit  to  the 
it  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  Egyptians  were  splendid  workmen,  and 
(t  that  they  did  not  build  even  a pyramid  at 
ir  random  (like  a pre-historic  cairn),  I will 
tr  readily  concede  ; and  I recollect  well  going  over 
It  the  pyramids,  many  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Pen-ing, 
b who,  from  habit  and  from  having  carefully  inves- 
jli  tigated  them,  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
p and  he  convinced  mo  that  there  was  throughout 
'1  a certain  intention — a design,  so  to  speak,  on 
Iv  which  each  was  built,  the  angles  being  deter- 
b mined  in  the  2 to  1,  or  3 to  1,  or  some  other 
id  direct  arithmetical  proportion  of  baas  to  height, 
1-1  such  as  Mr.  Garbett  suggests. 

! Before  mo  lies  the  second  volume  of  Bunsen’s 
I'  “ Egypt’s  Place  in  History,”  the  appendix  of 
iw  T^ich  by  Mr.  Pcri’ing  contains  the  full  par- 
(liticulars  of  the  corrected  dimensions  of  all  the 
iji  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  some  remarks ; and  to 
It!  that  and  a letter  from  the  samo  gentleman,  in 
:lthe  Athenceum,  of  March  9th,  1844-,  I would 
i direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Garbett,  as  also 
/being  in  the  same  category  of  common  sense  as 
uhis  own  letter.  A.  X. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

“The  late  rains  have  penetrated  the  walls  of  handreds 
r of  houses,  and  we  have  received  more  than  our  usual 
iinumber  of  letters  asking  for  a preventive."— Extract 
I'froiQ  Builder,  March  3. 

Sir, — Any  one  reading  the  foregoing  will 
treadily  believe  that  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
ithouses  referred  to  have  been  so  completely 
ssatnrated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation;  and  in 
tauch  houses  the  paper-hangings,  books,  and  furni- 
trturo  (selected  with  much  care),  have  been  more 
nor  leas  injured ; and  as  these  w'alls  conduct  frost 
Twilh  the  samo  facility  as  moisture,  bed  and 
iiotber  rooms  (without  fires)  during  the  past 
leseason  have  been.littlo  better  than  refrigerators.  ■ 

This  being  a fact,  the  intelligence  of  the  age, 
irand  the  advances  made  in  practical  science,  lead 
I5U3  to  inquire  if  houses  of  every  class,  as  at 
iipresent  built  (and  in  which  females  and  children 
fispend  so  large  a portion  of  their  time),  are  con- 
siBtructed  upon  proper  principles.  The  interior  of 
la  house  should  never  bo  influenced  by  atmo- 
ipspheric  changes  : it  should  be  cool  in  summer, 
Twarm  in  winter,  and  dry  at  all  times.  These 
iihdvantages  will  never  bo  secured  so  long  as 
ihouses  are  built  with  solid  walls,  “ every  course 
Twell  flushed  in.” 

The  protecting  influence  of  an  air  space  is 
CBomething  wonderful : ice  and  furnace  doors  are 
/both  preserved  by  it,  as  are  fruit  and  other  trees 
!jty  “ double  glazing”  (from  frost)  in  orchid 
iuaonses;  and  the  temperatm-e  within  a house 
)p;onstracted  with  hollow  walls  would,  at  all 
iegeasons,  bo  quite  independent  of  external  iuflu- 
itmees. 

Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to  pi'e- 
rcrent  over-crowding  and  to  render  house  drainage 
:o}ompQlsory,  yet  no  principle  is  satisfactorily 
leletermined  in  relation  to  the  construction  of 
muildings.  The  Building  Act  expressly  stating 
li.hat  all  walls  shall  be  “ solid,”  no  provision  is 
nmade  for  the  supply  of  that  great  necessity  of 
ifilfe — air — at  a proper  temperature,  or  in  such  a 
vway  as  to  avoid  draught,  or  for  its  extraction  after 
oose.  The  perfection  of  our  houses  and  public 
itiinildings  depends  at  this  time  entirely  on  the 
sanitary  knowledge  of  the  architect  who  maybe 
employed  to  design  them,  and  who,  intent  on 
iidio  beauty  of  his  otherwise  well  - planned 


structure,  overlooks  the  requirements  of  health  ; 
and,  as  a consequence,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  by 
respiring  continually  the  samo  air  within  the 
rooms  they  inhabit,  convert  it  into  a poisonous 
gas  most  iujnriouB  to  health,  and  rise  from  their 
beds  unrefreshed  and  unfitted  for  the  duties  of 
the  day. 

Half  the  complaints  that  afflict  humanity 
proceed  from  the  total  disregard  or  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health.  Man  was  not  thrown  upon 
the  earth  by  the  band  of  chance  to  vegetate  like 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  and  then  to  die, 
leaving  the  world  no  better  than  if  he  had  never 
lived.  Man’s  health  and  comfort  will  ever  be 
proportioned  to  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
life,  and  if  this  formed  part  of  the  education  of 
all  classes,  the  result  would  be  increased  comfort 
and  physical  improvement. 

George  Jennings. 


EFFLUVIUM  INTERCEPTOR. 

SiE,— The  introduction  of  the  Efliuvinm  Intercepter  in 
a line  of  lionso  drain  (as  sketched  in  ihe  Builder  of  the 
10th  inst.)  would  cut  off  the  sewer  air,  and  prevent  it 
passing  up  the  drain;  but  it  would  also  cause  coniined 
air  within  the  drain,  between  the  trap  and  the  drain- 
inlets  : the  remedy  would  thus  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
It  )B_  almost  certain  that  the  sewer  sir  would  never 
acquire  sullicient  pressure  to  force  its  way  through  the 
water  below  the  syphon  dip.  Neither  is  it  at  all  desirable, 
it  it  could  thus  be  done,  as  it  would  convert  each  house- 
drain  into  a sewer  ventilator.  Again,  theconlined  air  on  the 
house  side  of  the  trap  may,  and  doubtless  would,  acquire 
considerable  pressure  power ; but  that  pressure  would  act 
first  on  the  weakest  inlet-trap,  probably  the  kitchen  sink, 
through_  which  the  confined  air  would  escape  until  an 
equilibrium  is  obtained  between  the  external  and  internal 
air.  My  mode  of  trapping  and  ventilating  drains  forms 
the  subject  of  a notice  in  the  Builder  ol  January  22nd, 
1869,  p.  07,  and  the  several  appliances  can  be  seen  at  Mr. 
George  Jennings's  depot,  Stangatc. 

James  Lovbubove. 


DEFLEXION  OF  TIMBER  BEAMS. 

UNni;  the  end  of  last  week  I was  unable  to  take  up  the 
Builder,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  not  writing  earlier 
to  thank  Messrs.  Tarn  and  Conder  for  their  very  interesting 
and  considerate  explanations  and  criticisms  of  the  theo- 
retical deflexion  of  timber  beams  as  advocated  of  late 
years. 

In  concluding  this  correspondence,  I would  beg  to  ask 
the_  attention  of  those  who  may  have  gi^en  the  subject 
their  consideration,  to  the  fact  deduced  from  mypractical 
experiments  and  from  the  theoretical  investigations,  that, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  so  to  fix  the  ends  of  a beam  for 
a safe  calculation  to  be  made  for  such  a ease,  it  would 
appear  equally  next  to  impossible  in  practice,  so  to  fix  the 
end  of  an  arm  as  to  prevent  its  deflexion  being  double  that 
allowed  by  theory.  Thus  Barlow’s  deduction  may  be  taken 
as  the  safer  guide,  as  I observed  in  roy  previous  com- 
munication, although  it  may  not  be  truly  correct. 

I acknowledge  that  the  necessity  for  nsing  the  low 
number  of  the  modulus  in  the  formula  for  the  piece  of 
memel,  tended  to  show  that  it  was  probably  a weak  speci- 
men (another  reason  for  taking  double  and  not  equal 
deflexion)  ; otherwise  I consider  tnat  the  two  experiments 
were  carefully  performed,  and  the  arm  better  secured 
than  perhaps  would  ever  be  the  case  in  practice.  I trust 
I may  see  in  your  pages,  trials  made  by  others,  and  pos- 
sibly performed  on  a larger  scale. 

VrAii  Papwobth, 


DEODORISING  BY  EARTH. 

8ik,— I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
inform  me  of  any  town  or  village  deodorising  the  sewage 
by  using  earth  in  connexion  with  the  privies.  Any  in- 
formation to  that  ell'ect  will  greatly  oblige,  Baxo, 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

Stoves  or  Fire  - places,  Ash  - pans,  and 
Fenders. — C.  J.  Morgan.  Dated  23rd  March, 
1865. — The  improvement  consists  in  making  a 
door  at  the  back  of  tho  grate  of  snch  construc- 
tion that  it  falls  back  from  its  closing  point, 
which  is  an  angle  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  degrees  on  one  side  of  the  perpendicular  to 
about  tho  same  angle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
perpendicular,  to  allow  a good  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  and  by  having  the  door  concaved  it  hides 
the  back  part  of  tho  flue  when  the  valve  is  open, 
and  makes  a good  conductor  for  the  smoko,  and 
allows  the  folding-doors  or  valve  to  open  without 
obstruction  to  make  the  aperture  almost  as  large 
as  the  interior  of  tho  grate.  The  novel  valve  or 
folding-doors  are  so  hung  that,  with  a sliding 
hinge  or  grooved  joint,  they,  by  their  own  weight, 
or  impingement,  can  be  opened  or  closed,  and 
remain  stationary  at  any  point.  The  guard 
attached  to  the  grate  can  be  drawn  out  to  any 
angle  on  the  same  principle,  as  more  particularly 
described  in  the  fender  part  of  this  fire-set.  Tho 


next  improvement  is  in  the  hearth,  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  circular  or  straight  iron,  steel, 
or  other  metal  plate  or  plates  placed  on  the 
hearth  to  work  like  a Venetian  blind,  either  by 
springs,  centres,  impingement,  their  own  weight, 
or  otherwise.  A further  improvement  on  the 
hearth  consists  in  constructing  a guard  to  the 
hearth  (or  gi’ate  as  before  referred  to)  having  a 
rod  or  rods  connected  with  telescopic  or  other 
standards  capable  of  being  raised,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a dress  protector. 

Apparatus  for  Cutting  Scrolls,  Frets,  ani> 
Filagree  Work. — J.  Kennan.  Dated  1st  April, 
1865. — This  invention  relates  to  a peculiar  com- 
bination of  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting 
scrolls,  frets,  or  filagree  work  in  wood,  metal, 
or  other  materials  capable  of  being  so  cut ; and 
consists,  essentially,  in  the  employment  for  that 
purpose  of  a vibrating  or  oscillating  frame,  in 
which  a fret  straw  is  strained,  such  frame  de- 
riving its  motion  direct  from  a cam  having  two 
or  more  inclines  or  actuating  surfaces  on  the  fast- 
motion  shaft,  which  may  bo  worked  by  a foot- 
lever  or  otherwise. 

Indicators  and  Fastenings  for  Water- 
closets,  &c. — II.  K.  Taylor.  Dated  20th  April, 
1865. — This  invention  consists  in  mounting  a 
sliding-door,  shutter,  or  screen  in  a suitable 
frame  to  close  an  aperture  or  window  formed  in 
the  door,  wall,  or  other  part  of  a closet  or  other 
private  room  or  place  to  which  this  invention  is 
applied.  When  the  closet  or  room  is  unoccupied, 
the  sliding-door,  screen,  or  shutter  is  kept  back 
by  an  india-rubber  spring,  or  by  other  means,  so 
as  to  uncover  the  aperture  or  window  through 
which  the  interior  can  be  seen.  To  the  sliding- 
door  or  shutter,  a catch,  latch,  bolt,  or  other 
fastening  is  applied,  which  is  the  means  em- 
ployed for  fastening  the  door  of  the  room  or 
closet  when  occupied,  the  act  of  fastening  the 
closet-door  being  also  the  means  of  closing  the 
aperture  or  window  by  closing  or  drawing  the 
door,  screen,  or  shutter  over  it,  the  word  “ en- 
gaged,” or  other  suitable  device,  placed  on  the 
exterior  thereof,  indicating  to  those  outside  that 
the  place  is  occupied. 


: HOARDINGS. 

At  Westminster  police  court,  Messrs.  Trollope,  builders, 
were  recently  summoned  by  Mr.  John  Dixon,  ironmonger. 
Lower  Eatou-slrcet,  Pimlico,  to  show  cause  why  they  did 
not  erect  certain  platforms  and  hand-rails  for  the  conre- 
nience  of  the  public  in  Lower  Eaton-street  and  Eanolagh- 
Btreet;  also  why  penalties  should  not  be  inflicted  for  not 
removing  certain  hoardings  in  front  of  their  buildings. 
Mr.  Dixon  complained  that  the  defendants  had  allowed 
the  road  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state  for  a consider- 
able period,  and  that  they  might  have  taken  down  the 
hoarding  or  thrown  it  back  as  much  us  five  months  ago. 
His  business  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  their  con- 
duct. 

Messrs.  Trollope's  defence  was  that  the  parish  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Richmond,  had  given  them  licence  to  occupy 
all  the  ground  thev  had. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  see 
that  the  public  rights  were  not  encroached  upon,  and  that 
hand.rails  and  platforms  were  erected  for  their  conve- 
nience. When  the  vaults  were  finished  Messrs.  Trollop© 
ought  at  once  to  have  taken  the  hoarding  back.  The  sur- 
veyor had  no  power  to  give  a licence  which  in  substance 
was  illegal.  Messrs.  Trollope  had  no  power  to  encroach, 
upon  the  public  foulputbs  and  roads  as  they  pleased,  for 
by  doing  so  they  had  greatly  injured  Mr.  Dixon's  busi- 
ness. The  defendants  must  pay  two  guineas  costs,  and 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Llanhedrog. — Tho  parish  church  here  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service.  This  church,  in  its 
former  state,  was  a humble,  plain,  low  building, 
with  ceiled  roof,  decayed  windows,  and  unsightly 
pews.  Now  the  edifice  has  an  open  roof,  mul- 
lioned  and  traceried  windows,  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  period  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture,— uniform,  open  seats,  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate nearly  200  persons,  new  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  and  a designed  portal.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  old  oak  screen, 
which,  as  well  as  an  old  stone  font,  has  been 
restored  ; this,  and  every  other  part  of  the  con- 
tract work,  having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  W. 
Humphreys  & J.  Jones,  of  Pwllheli,  builders. 
To  complete  the  whole,  three  painted  memorial 
windows,  by  Messrs.  Forrest,  Liverpool,  have 
been  put  up  by  Lady  Jones  Pany, — the  east 
window  in  three  lights  (the  principal  subjects  of 
which  are  the  infant  Saviour,  with  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  Wise  Men  at  Bethlehem,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection),  is  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Sir  Love  Parry 
Jones  Parry ; the  other  two  chancel  windows- 
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being — tbe  one,  to  the  memory  of  her  mother  ; 
and  tho  other,  to  the  memory  of  her  brother. 

llancliesler. — St.  John’s  Church,  Stand-lane, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  site,  which  is  on  a 
high  plot  of  land  near  the  Stand-lane  toll-bar, 
together  with  a donation,  was  given  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  The  church  has  been  erected  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jlr.  Stutter,  of 
Stand-hill.  The  chief  approaches  are  on  the 
south,  and  on  this  side  the  churchyard  wall  is 
stepped  down,  to  follow  the  slope  of  tho  road. 
There  are  two  gatew'ays  in  this  wall,  at  the 
eastern  and  western  ends,  from  which  footways 
lead  up  to  the  level  terrace  upon  which  the 
church  stands.  Entering — as  most  persons  will 
do — at  tho  west  end,  we  pass  through  a narfchecal 
porch,  40  ft.  by  8 ft.,  in  tho  east  wall  of  which 
are  throe  doors  communicating  directly  and 
severally  with  the  centre  passage  of  the  nave, 
and  with  those  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
Looking  eastward  there  is  seen  through  tho 
usual  broad  arch  a spacious  chancel,  39  ft.  by 
18  ft.  The  three  apse  windows  are  filled  with 
Scriptural  subjects,  in  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  ; and  another  window, 
by  the  same  artists,  not  so  costly,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept. 
Most  of  tbe  other  windows  have  a coloured 
border,  worked  in  a pattern.  The  whole  of  the 
apse  walls  are  polychromed  by  Mr.  11.  Park,  of 
Preston,  and  there  are  other  mural  decorations 
and  legends  about  the  church,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tho  handiwork  of  the  incumbent. 
Tho  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  laid  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  porches  and  passages 
elsewhere  with  red  and  black  Broseley  tiles,  in  I 
patterns.  All  the  benches  are  low  and  open,  ' 
and  will  seat  about  850  people.  The  contract 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Robinson,  at  3,787.  Tho 
altar-cloth,  as  well  as  the  other  fittings  and 
furniture,  were  designed  by  tho  architect,  Mr. 
J.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchester.  The  general 
plan  is  cruciform,  with  central  steeple;  but  tho  . 
steeple  is  over  the  western  part  of  the  chancel. , 
Externally,  the  tower,  rising  over  the  chancel,  is 
bevelled  off  into  an  octagonal  belfry  stage,  from  I 
wliich  springs  a spire  nearly  160  ft.  in  height,  j 
To  the  east  of  the  tower  is  the  hipped  roof  of 
the  octagonal  apse,  and  to  the  south  the  transept,  ' 
whose  gable  is  pierced  with  a rose  window.  lu  j 
the  angle  stands  the  staircase  turret  leading  to  I 
tho  ringing-loft  and  belfry.  A large  traceried  ' 
window  occupies  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  its 
sill  being  just  above  the  west  porch.  The 
clerestory  wall  of  tho  nave  is  pierced  with  eight 
cinque-foiled  windows;  andthe aisles  are  lighted 
by  eight  pairs  of  single  lights,  with  trefoiled 
heads.  There  are  no  chandeliers  or  pendants 
for  tho  gas,  but,  at  Mr.  Statter’s  suggestion,  a 
gas-pipe,  with  many  jets,  has  been  placed  on  the 
sill  of  each  clerestory  window.  There  are 
brackets  in  the  aisles,  porches,  and  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  free  sittings  is  about  -luO. 

Thetford. — Some  I’enovations  are  said  to  be  in 
contemplation  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  gallery,  and  throw  open  all 
the  south  aisle,  and  place  stained  glass  in  the 
largo  window  now  lighting  the  belfrj' ; the  organ 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  ground-floor.  The 
old-fashioned  pews  in  the  chancel  end  are  also 
to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others  resem- 
bling those  in  the  aisle. 


the  summit  of  which  will  be  about  165  ft.  from 
the  pavement.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be 
about  9,OOOL  ; of  this  sum  1,000Z.  more  require 
to  be  raised  by  the  town,  and  1,OOOL  from  friends 
beyond. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  and  schools  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
Ashton  New-road,  for  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, has  been  laid.  The  chapel  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  350  people.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Shaw  & Webster,  of  Man- 
chester, and  tho  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  complete  (except  heating)  has  been  under- 
.taken  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hinchcliffe,  of  Man- 
chester, at  a cost  of  1,5041. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Kei(ihley  Church. — A stained-glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  the  north  side  of  this  church,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Sugden,  of 
Eastwood  House.  The  work  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Co.,  of  London,  and  placed  in 
tho  window  by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  glazier, 
Keighley.  The  subjects  are  illustrated  in  three 
compartments,  viz.  : — Ist.  The  Shepherds,  &c., 
paying  Adoration  to  the  Child  Jesus  ; 2nd.  The 
Ascension  of  Christ,  as  seen  by  the  Apostles ; 
3rd.  The  Body  of  Christ  sought  at  the  Sepulchre 
by  Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  Mother  of  James, 
and  others. 

St.  Peter’s,  Xeu'castJc. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  this 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Reed, 
coroner  for  Noi'thumherland.  The  window  is  of 
the  floriated  period,  and  contains  three  compart- 
ments. Tho  design  is  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  In  the  first  opening  is  shown  the 
Samaritan  pouring  oil  into  tho  wounds  of  tho 
man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, — in  the  dis- 
tance the  priest  and  the  Levito  pass  by  ; in  the 
second  opening  the  Samaritan  is  depicted  taking 
the  wounded  man  to  the  inn;  and  in  the  third, 
the  Samaritan  paying  the  host.  Each  portion 
of  the  subject  is  surniounted  by  a canopy  of 
foliage,  on  red  and  blue  grounds  alternating. 
Under  the  picture  are  angels  with  scrolls.  The  ' 
tracery  is  filled  with  ornament,  on  which  is  a 
bust  of  Our  Lord.  The  window  is  from  the ' 
establishment  of  Mr.  Wailes. 

Cranford  Chtirch. — ^A  stained  glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  this  church,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Swaisland,  by  his  nieces. 
The  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  O’Connor. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Altrincham. — It  has  been  determined  to  erect 
an  Independent  chapel  and  schools  at  Altrincham. 
The  schools  are  to  be  completed  first,  and  used 
by  the  congregation  duiing  the  progress  of  tho 
chapel.  The  group  will  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  a moderate  use  of 
white  stocks,  and  will  be  carried  ont  for  about 
2,500Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  G.  S.  & R.  W. 
Aitken,  of  Eccles,  near  Manchester. 

Darlington  {Durham). — The  committee  of  tho 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  are  about  to 
erect,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  archi- 
tect, a new  district  church  and  schools,  at  Nest- 
field,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing 
population,  owing  to  tho  extension  of  the  iron- 
works in  this  neighbourhood. 

Huntingdoji. — The  proposed  new  Congrega- 
tional church  for  this  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
late  Dolphin  inn  and  adjoining  premises,  will,  it 
is  expected,  soon  he  commenced,  or,  at  least, 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  buildings.  The  site, 
when  cleared,  will  make  a considerable  gap  in 
the  High-street  and  adjoining  buildings.  The 
building  will  be  a Gothic  structure,  with  a spire, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Manchester. — The  new  building  for  the  Wes- 
leyan Schools  at  Higher  Broughton  stands 
on  a plot  of  gi'ound  immediately  behind  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Great  Chectham  - street, 
and  consists  of  a mixed  school-room,  48  ft.  by 
30  ft. ; infants’  school-room,  36  ft.  by  18  ft. ; 
and  three  class-rooms,  18  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in.  each. 
In  the  basement  underneath  these  cla.ss-rooms, 
are  store-rooms,  heating-chamber,  and  boiler- 
room.  The  conveniences  are  placed  at  the  back, 
apart  from  tho  main  building.  There  are  two 
entrance  porches  at  the  front,  and  two  others 
communicating  with  the  back  yards.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  arc  15  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  wall- 
plate,  and  19  ft.  9 in.  to  tho  ceiling.  Tbe 
principals  are  wrought,  stained  and  varnished, 
aud  rest  on  shaped  stone  corbels.  The  two 
school-rooms  are  connected  by  a large  archway, 
with  doors,  and  can  therefore  be  opened  into  one 
large  room  when  necessary.  The  walls  are  built 
of  seconds  bricks,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  : 
they  are  16  in.  thick,  formed  with  a 2-in.  cavity, 
and  strengthened  with  buttresses  opposite  each 
principal.  Tho  style  is  Early  English,  very  plain 
and  inexpensive.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground,  and  the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  foundations  at  one  eud  have  had  to  be 
carried  down  to  a considerable  depth.  Tbe 
rooms  are  warmed  by  Lot-water  pipes,  and  are 
well  ventilated.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  1,3001.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Ilayley  & Son  (now  Hayley  & Dawes), 
of  Manchester.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Tickcll, 

Straugeways. The  new  Wesleyan  Day  and 

Sunday  Schools,  Cheetham  - hill,  have  been 
opened.  The  schools,  including  the  chapel  and 
schools  in  Rooden-lane,  which  are  iu  connexion 
with  the  same  body,  w’ill  cost  about  3,1001.  The 
new  buildings  measure  72  ft.  by  34  ft.  They  are 
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also  furnished  with  a library,  and  have  three 
separate  entrances.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Clegg  & Knowles,  and  the  builder  Mr.  M.  Foggett, 
of  Manchester. 

Shields. — The  foundation-stone  of  a British 
School  at  Crook,  for  Dissenters,  has  been  laid. 
Tho  school-house  will  have  a main  front  of  92  ft., 
and  a north-eastern  front  of  103  ft.  There  will 
be  a boys’  school  and  class-rooms,  and  a girls' 
school  and  class-rooms  ; and  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  have  an  infant  school  attached.  A house 
will  be  provided  for  the  master,  and  around  the 
structure,  which  will  be  in  the  mixed  Gothic  and 
Elizabethan  style,  there  will  be  a large  play- 
ground for  the  children.  The  school,  which  is 
expected  to  be  opened  in  September,  will  bold 
400  children.  It  will  be  built  by  Messrs.  Walton 
& Hare,  builders,  Crook,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  about  2,0001. 

Maidstone. — New  schools  for  All  Saints’  and 
Sb.  Philip’s,  Maidstone,  are  to  be  erected.  The 
buildings,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  all  completed  and 
occupied  by  tho  end  of  the  year.  The  architect 
for  the  schools  for  All  Saints’  parish,  to  be  built 
on  the  new  road  leading  to  Tovil,  is  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Clements  & Wallis.  The  amount  of  the  contract 
is  2,4451.  The  designs  for  St.  Philip’s  are  not 
completed.  The  total  expenditure  (both  schools), 
has  been  set  down  at  4,870?.,  of  which  4,390?. 
have  been  subscribed,  leaving  about  500?.  yet  to 
be  made  up. 

Sandgata. — The  new  schools  erected  on  the 
site  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  at  the 
solo  e.xpeuse  of  Mr.  James  Morris,  of  Encomb, 
Sandgate,  approach  completion.  The  buildiugs 
are  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ; 
and  comprise  hoys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schools, 
also  master’s  and  mistress’s  residences.  The 
whole  of  the  roofs  ore  of  Memel  timber,  stained 
and  varnished,  and  covered  with  red  and  black 
Staffordshire  tiles, the  architecture  being  a tran- 
sition from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English 
period.  The  structure  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Hardwick.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Dover. 


VARIORUM. 

‘'Improvements  in  Apparatus  employed  iuths 
Manufacture  of  Gas.”  By  George  Anderson, 
Gas  Engineer,  London.  Although  the  chief 
object  of  this  pamphlet  is  doubtless  to  obtain 
business,  it  coutaius  a good  deal  of  matter  which 
must  be  useful  “ to  the  director,  secretaries, 
aud  engineers  of  gas  companies,”  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  ; with  an  occasional  “wrinkle”  to  the 
public  as  gas  consumers,  showing  how  it  is  some- 
times that  they  are  made  to  pay  high  prices  for 
wasteful  production  of  gas  without  profit  even  to 
the  gas  shareholders.  In  one  case,  Mr.  Ander- 
son tells  us,  he  fouud  ten  furnaces  in  use  manu- 
facturing gas  which  had  yielded  no  dividend  for 
ten  years  : after  remodelling  tho  works,  two 
fuimaces  were  found  sufficient,  and  coke  which 
had  gone  up  the  chimney  was  sold  to  tho  public. 
Next  year  the  works  yielded  a dividend  of  6 per 
cent.  No  doubt  the  ten  years’  argument  for 
keeping  up  tho  price  was,  that  there  was  no 
dividend.  In  another  case,  where  retorts  were 
remodelled,  10  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  were 
realized  instead  of  7 cwt.  The  result  was,  that 
within  two  yeai‘3,  in  addition  to  the  usual  divi- 
dend, back  dividends  or  arrears  were  paid  for 
years  on  which  there  had  been  no  profits.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  notwithstanding  he  is 
speaking  of  his  own  exploits,  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  invention  and  ready  resources  in  his 
business  as  a gas  engineer,  and  ought  to  be  of 
some  use  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  gas 
companies. “ Occasional  Papers  of  the  "Work- 

ing Men’s  Club  aud  Institute  Union.”  Office, 
150,  Strand.  These  are  monthly  penny  trac- 
tates on  subjects  of  interest  or  benefit  to  work- 
ing men.  One  is  titled,  “ Working  Men’s  Clubs 
promote  Domestic  Comfort.”  This  they  do,  as 
tho  Bishop  of  London  pointed  out,  from  their 
having  not  only  redeemed  drunkards  and  tip- 
piers  to  sobriety,  but  formed  a sort  of  stepping- 
stone  from  the  infernal  gin-shop  to  the  comfort- 
able home, /or  which  even  the  clubs  arc  at  length 

neglected. “ British  Rainfall,  1865.  On  the 

Distribution  of  Rainfall  over  the  British  Isles 
during  the  year  1865.  Compiled  by  G.  J. 
Symons.”  London  ; Stanford,  Cbaring-cross. 
Also  Symons’s  “ Monthly  Meteorological  Maga- 
zine : February.”  Stanford.  These  are  useful 
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periodicals  to  all  interested  in  meteorology. 
The  rainfall  as  observed  at  above  1,000  stations 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  hero  recorded, 
with  remarks  on  various  experiments  and  illus- 
trations.   “ The  Model  Ready  Reckoner. 

London : Warne  & Co.  1866.”  This  small 
volume  contains  many  tables,  showing  tho  value 
of  any  number  of  articles,  from  one-sixteenth  of 
a penny  to  twenty  shillings  ; including  interest, 
commission  exchange,  banking,  population,  &c. ; 
besides  a variety  of  useful  matter  at  tho  end, 
; such  as  commercial  forms,  abbreviations,  weights 

: and  measures,  &c. “ Fire  considered  as  tho 

I Seaman’s  Scourge.  By  Captain  Alfred  Mat- 
I thews,  R.N.  London : Longmans  & Co.”  A 
! glance  is  here  given  at  the  causes  of  a few  of 
I our  most  serious  losses  from  fires  at  sea,  begin- 
: ning  with  the  Boyne,  1795,  and  ending  with  tho 
. Bombay,  1861.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  ho 
1 thinks,  bub  multiplied  precaution,  — a well- 
I digested  system  of  police,  steadily  adhered  to, 

! backed  by  an  intelligent  able-bodied  staff.  The 
1 narratives  given  are  interesting.  We  attach 
1 more  importance  than  the  writer  docs  to  certain 
I previsions  that  might  bo  made. 


lit  i set  11  ant  It. 

PaoposED  New  Exch.\nge  ron  SniiEwsauRY. — 
Tho  money  for  a new  Exchange  for  Shrewsbury 
1 has  been  sub.scribed,  and  the  subject  is  before 
I the  town-council  for  consideration  of  the  terms 
( on  which  the  now  edifice  may  eventually  become 
t the  property  of  the  town. 

Cia-acn  Extension  in  the  East. — A Smyrna 
c correspondent  says  ; — “ Our  little  EnglLsh  church 
a at  Boujah  is  nearly  finished,  bub  want  of  funds 

i delays  its  completion.  At  Bonrnabat  wo  have  a 
! little  gem  of  a church,  built  at  tho  solo  expense 
( of  our  doyen,  Mr.  Whittal.  The  Roman  Catholic 
c cathedral  is  advancingrapidly  towards  completion. 
1 Its  shell  walls  are  already  high  up,  and  there 
5 are,  it  is  said,  ample  funds  collected,” 

St.  James’s  Toweb,  Taunton.  — In  conse- 
f quence  of  public  opinion  being  ranch  against  tho 
il  destruction  of  this  building,  no  further  steps, 
e since  the  signing  of  tho  contract  for  tho  rebuild- 

ii  ing,  have  been  taken  ; but,  as  a fresh  crack  in 

0 one  of  tho  buttresses  has  appeared,  a vestry 
n meeting  was  called  to  take  the  matter  into  cou- 
s sideration.  It  was  decided  that  tho  buttress 
s should  be  supported  for  the  present;  and  the 
H meeting  was  adjourned,  with  tho  understanding 

1 that  tho  churchwardens  should  frame  the  notice 
! so  as  to  enable  the  vestry  to  rescind,  if  they  saw 
fi  fit,  the  resolution  determining  to  pull  down  and 
r rebuild  the  tower. 

The  Reading  Drainage  Question, — Mr.  W. 
( Carter,  Surveyor  to  the  local  Board  of  Health, 
h has  just  published,  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  a 
r report  on  the  recent  drainags  and  sewage  works 
0 of  Carlisle,  Worksop,  Croydon,  Worthing,  and 

0 other  places,  of  which  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  fre- 
q quently  spoke  during  the  sittings  of  the  Rivers 
C Commission  in  this  town.  Mr.  Carter  instituted 
ii  inquiries  at  these  boroughs,  in  consequence  of  a 
r resolntion  of  the  Board,  and  the  facts  connected 
V with  the  works  which  have  been  carried  out  are 

8 summed  up  by  the  Surveyor,  who  states  in  his 
p pamphlet  that  the  united  evidence  given  in  the 
r reports  for  tho  various  cities  and  towns  “proves 
t that,  although  they  have  reaped  the  great  ad- 
T vantage  of  a higher  sanitary  condition,  tlie  great 
d difficulty  still  remains  in  not  knowing  what  to 
il  do  with  the  sewage  after  its  collection.” 

Public  Buildings  in  Scotland. — Tho  follow- 
ii  ing  sums  aro  allotted  in  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
B mates  to  public  buildings  in  Scotland: — Sum 
tl  that  will  he  required  for  tho  maintenance  and 
r<  repiair  of  royal,  public,  ecclesiastical,  and  col- 
li Icgiate  buildings,  and  charges  attendant  thereon, 

9 9,770Z.  Courts  ofLaw,  Edinburgh — for  renewing 
t the  great  south-east  window  of  Parliament  Hall, 
It  total  estimate  2,0001. ; amount  already  voted, 

1 1,5001. ; amount  required  for  1866-7,  5001. ; 
d ditto,  for  extending  tho  accommodation  of  the 
C Crown  Agent’s  Chambers,  7001.  General  As- 
s' sembly  Hall — for  providing  additional  accommo- 
d dation,  1,5001. ; Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh — 
fi  for  altering  the  roof,  paving,  and  for  otherworks, 
e and  for  painting  and  decorating  the  building, 

2 2,9251.;  ditto— for  glass  cases  for  exhibiting 
Sj  specimens,  2,0001.;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens — for 
r(  repairs  and  painting  of  tho  palm-houso,  con- 
Mservatories,  &c.,  8-l'2i.  The  total  for  Scotland  is 
ISIS, 7951. 


Gas  Works.— The  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  Folkestone  gas-works  have  been  given  in, 
and  the  lowest,  that  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Dover, 
of  6,-l'741.  for  the  brickwork,  &c.,  has  been 
accepted. 

The  Noitingham  Barracks. — In  i-eply  to  Sir 
R.  Clifton,  in  tho  Commons,  tho  Marquis  of 
Hartiugton  stated  that  the  laud  for  these  bar- 
racks was  purchased  in  1860,  and  extended  over 
21  acres,  the  cost  having  been  5,2001. 

Recreation  Ground  for  Halifax.— The  Hon. 
Mr.  Savill  has  relinquished  his  manorial  rights 
on  the  uninclosod  portion  of  Skircoat  Moor  to 
tho  corporation  of  Halifax  for  a recreation  ground, 
on  payment  of  tho  sum  of  1001. ; tho  council  to 
exercise  their  powers  toabatethe  smoke  nuisance, 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

Proposed  Public  Hall  in  Carlisle.  — Tho 
object  of  the  promoters  of  this  project  is  to  secure 


Improvements  in  Railway  Tr.vvelling. — A 
Liverpool  contemporary  is  informed  that  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
purposes  making  great  alterations  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic  between  London  and  Liverpool. 

They  are  now  building  sets  of  saloon-carriages, 
in  which  all  the  required  and  desirable  comforts 
will  be  provided.  There  will  be  smoking-rooms, 
coffee-rooms,  &c.  The  express  trains  will  not 
stop  at  any  intermediate  station,  as  water  will 
be  taken  up  at  Rugby  while  the  train  is  in  mo- 
tion. Tho  journey  will  bo  performed  in  four 
hours. 

Works  at  Ipswich. — A company  is  in  course 
of  formation  for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Read’s 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Ipswich,  and  the  oonstruc- 
tiou  of  a new  dry  dock  on  a portion  of  it.  It 
appears  remarkable  that  so  thriving  a port  as 
Ipswich  should  be  without  any  accommodation 
for  the  repair  of  vessels,  and  that  vessels  trading 
to  the  town  should  bo  compelled  to  go  to  Yar- 1 for  Carlisle  a largo  hall  capable  of  containing 
mouth  or  Lowestoft  for  any  necessaiy  repairs,  j from  1,500  to  2,000  people,  and  suitable  for 
This  manifest  inconvenience  and  loss  to  tho  public  meetings,  musical,  dramatic,  equestrian, 
town  is  proposed  to  be  remedied  by  the  above  ' or  other  entertainments.  A committee  has  been 
company.  Flans,  with  a report  and  estimate,  ’ appointed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  sites  aro 
have  been  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  available  for  tho  purpose.  The  capital  of  tho 
of  London,  and  there  seems  a probability  of  a company  is  to  be  5,OOOL,  in  shares  of  51.  each, 
speedv  commencement  of  tho  undertaking.  I „ 

1 The  Charter-house,  St.  Paul’s. — A corre- 

A Field  Club  fob  North  London.  — Some  | spoudenb  writes, — Tho  next  time  your  inspector 
thirty  or  forty  gentlemen,  resident  in  the  north  of  annoyances  passes  through  tho  City,  I trust 
of  Loudon,  and  interested  in  the  studies  of , lie  will  call  aud  jog  tho  memory  of  the  dean  and 
zoology,  botany,  &c.,  have  formed  themselves ' chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  beg  their 
into  a club  (near  Canonbury),  for  tho  purpose  of  | attention  to  tho  very  unsightly  and  discreditable 
advancing  these  studies  by  mutual  co-operation,  state  of  tho  circular  stone  pediments  to  tho 
Frequent  exenrsious  will  be  made  by  the  mem- 1 frontispieces  of  tho  two  entrance  doorways  of 
bers  of  tho  club,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  all  ^ their  cliapter-hcuse,  as  scon  on  passing  through 
through  the  summer,  to  the  woods,  meadows,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  which  seem  to  nod  to 
river-sides,  drc.  (principally  near  town),  in  tho  | each  other  with  melancholy  feelings  of  shame  afc 
furtherance  of  this  object.  Any  of  our  readers  the  neglect  under  which  they  are  suffering,  and 
really  interested  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  | have  now  so  long  suffered.  They  were  patched 
kingdoms,  and  desirous  of  knowing  something  j up  some  years  since  within  ray  own  recollection, 
more  of  tho  natui-al  forms,  varieties,  habits,  and  but  in  so  trumpery  a way  that  the  walls  fell 
colours  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  drc.,  than  cau  be  I down,  and.  carried  some  adjoining  parts  down 

picked  up  in  Coveut  Garden  market,  or  the  | with  them  in  their  fall.  The  very  able  architect 

rabbit-fanciers’  shops  in  Seven-dials  and  else- 1 of  the  cathedral  would,  of  course,  wish  ;o  put 
where,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  pay  an  | new  pediments  in  stone,  copies  of  what  these 
annual  subscription  of  5s.  for  that  pui'pose,  are  I were  when  sonnd. 
advised  to  communicate  with  tho  Secretary,  i -r,  _ 

103,  St.  Jolm’B-strect.roa<l,  N.  L Beiikiiaiipstead  OoJiMN.-Earl  Brownlow,  a 

I low  weeks  ago,  enclosed  tho  greater  part  of 

The  Bridge  between  Neivcastle  and  G.vtes-  ; Berkhampstead  Common,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  tho 
HEAD. — Preparatory  to  tho  re-erection  of  this  old  ' great  annoyance  of  the  commoners  and  his 
bridge,  a temporary  one  is  being  erected  a little  neighbours  in  general;  more  particularly,  how- 
to tho  west  of  it.  The  temporary  bridge  will  ever,  of  Jlr.  Augustus  Smith,  of  the  Scilly 
have  tho  same  number  of  arches  iu  the  rivtr, ; Islands,  who  owns  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
corresponding  with  the  arches  of  tho  present  hood,  aud  who  undertook  to  be  the  champion  of 
bridge.  Tho  width  of  tho  roadway  will  bo  the  common  cause.  In  fulfilment  of  his  doter- 
22^  ft.,  aud  the  ffiotpaths  0 fc.  3 in.  each.  Thu  | miuation,  Mr.  Smith  chartered  a special  train 
piers  will  consist  of  a double  row  of  piles  of  six  ' on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
each,  with  cutwaters.  The  erectiou  was  com-  | which  left  Euston  at  half-past  one  in  the 
menced  in  September  last,  aud  will  bo  com- , morning,  conveying  npw'ards  of  a hnndred  work- 
ploted  next  month.  Tho  plans,  which  have  been  \ men,  most  of  whom  were  in  ignorance  of  their 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  prepared  destination,  having  promised  simply  to  obey 
by  Mr.  Ure,  under  whose  personal  superintend-  j orders,  but  who  were  directed  to  bring  each  man 
ence  the  work  of  constructing  the  new  bridge  is  his  crowbar  or  other  weapon  of  destruction.  A 
being  carried  out.  On  the  site  of  the  present  | march  of  three  miles  froju  Tring  station  brought 
bridge  the  new  one  will  be  constructed,  which  it  the  invaders  to  tho  scene  of  action  ; and  beforo 
is  expected  will  take  about  three  years  to  com-  ' six  o’clock  the  whole  of  the  strong  iron  railing 
plcte.  It  will  be  made  with  an  opening,  and  a which  had  been  erected  by  the  noble  earl  was 
clear  thoroughfare  for  masted  ships,  and  will  • levelled  to  tho  ground.  The  cost  of  the  three 
also  admit  of  the  commissioners’  dredging- ; miles  of  iron  railiug  removed  is  said  to  have 
machines  and  other  plant  to  pass  to  tho  upper  , been  more  than  1,000?.,  and  that  of  its  removal 
riv’er  for  its  improvement.  j must  have  been  considerable. 


Submarine  Cable  Construction.  — It  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  of  Stockton- 
upou-Tees,  tliat  a buoyant  cable  might  be 
thus  formed  : — “ I would  have  an  ordinary 
conductor,  insulated  with  Macintosh’s  compo- 
sition, and  over  this  a coating  of  gutta-percha, 
applied  iu  tho  ordinary  manner.  This  being 
done,  I would  place,  at  certain  distances  apart, 
‘ round  pieces  of  cork,’  having  a hole  in  tho 
centre  of  each,  through  which  I purpose  to  run 
the  cable.  I would  then  farther  encase  and  pro- 
tect the  conductor,  by  having  a gutta-percha  or 
india-rubber  tube,  well  lined  and  strengthened 
by  strong  canvas  (similar  to  hose-pipes)  which 
would  prevent  elongation,  &c.,  aud  in  which  tube 
I would  place  the  cable.  The  cable,  therefore, 
being  buoyant,  but  not  sufficient  to  float,  there 
could  not  be  anydangcr  of  its  being  either  strained 

or  otherwise  injured  in  laying This,  then, 

I consider  is  a perfect  cable,  and  one  that  will 
cost  much  less  than  either  that  of  1SG5  or  the 
one  which  is  now  being  proceeded  with.”  Floats 
of  difierent  kinds  have  been  before  suggested, 
and  wo  feai*  not  much  dependence  could  bo 
placed  in  the  tube  as  a promoter  of  buoyancy. 
The  cable,  too,  must  be  a very  light  and  fragile 
one  if  cork  could  keep  it  buoyant. 


Roman  Remains  in  France. — At  Avignon, 
j says  a foreign  jonrutil,  in  tho  line  of  the  new  Rue 
^ B uonaparte,  on  excavating  the  foundations  of  tho 
} Maison  Dupoux,  a Toman  wall  was  discovered  at 
3 metres  below  the  sm*face.  This  wall  traverses 
the  Kuo  Argentitro,  and  is  prolonged,  for  an 
unknown  length,  towards  the  Ruo  Bancasse, 
where,  a few  years  ago,  in  excavating  the  ice- 
pit  of  the  Cafe  Henri  IV.,  mosaics  were  found. 
Near  this  ancient  construction,  composed  of 
cement  mingled  with  granitic  conci'etc,  were 
found  fragments  of  amphorae,  funereal  ums.lacry- 
matories,  bricks,  and  rams’  horns  in  earthen- 
ware. Undermining  with  difficulty  a portion  of 
tho  wall  which  had,  perhaps,  served  for  the  basis 
of  a triumphal  arch  or  a temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
spade  turned  up  a fine  medal,  in  pure  gold, 
about  tho  size  of  a 20-franc  piece,  but  much 
thicker,  bearing  this  inscription,  “ Nero  Ca'sar 
Augustus.”  The  reverse  represents  a goddess 
seated  on  a curule  chair,  bare-headed,  holding 
the  orb  of  the  world  in  the  right  hand  extended, 
and  in  the  left  a cornucopia,  with  the  inscription 
“ Concordia  Augusta.”  This  medal  was  as  per- 
fect and  brilliant  as  a coin  just  issued  from  the 
mint,  although  it  dates  from  the  year  51  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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Central  Hall  of  Arts,  Kensington  Gore. — 
Boxes  and  stalls  have  now  been  bought  to  the 
amount  of  69,300Z. 

A Drinking  Fountain  for  Dudlf,y. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  town  council,  tho  clerk 
said  the  mayor  had  received  from  Earl  Dudley 
a sketch  of  a drinking-fountain  which  his  lord- 
ship proposed  to  erect  in  the  market-place.  The 
design,  his  lordship  stated,  would  be  submitted 
to  the  council.  The  fountain  would  be  22  ft.  by 
24  ft.  The  erection  will  cost  about  2,0001.,  and 
the  supply  of  water  about  601.  or  701.  a year- 
The  communication  was  referred  to  a com. 
mittee. 

Fires  in  the  Metropolis. — Mr.  H.  Browne 
points  to  the  fact  that  fires  can  best  be  dealt  with 
at  outbreak,  and  urges  that  a largo  placard, 
printed  in  bold  type,  containing  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, nnder  the  following,  or  similar  heads,  would 
save  an  immense  amount  of  property : — 

‘‘Residents  in  all  Premises  necessary. — Careful  Super- 
vision of  the  same  when  Retirinpc  to  Rest.— Use  of  a Safety 
Lamp,  examining  Gas,  Fires,  kc. — Stowage  and  Inspec- 
tion of  Combustible  Articles. — Use  of  Paper  and  Matches 
in  Lighting  Fires,  Gas,  &c.— Dangers  in  Public-houses, 
Tobacco-shops,  and  Public  Places  of  Resort. — Employers 
to  Caution  all  in  their  Service. — Aged,  Insane,  and  Intem- 
perate Persons. — Dresses,  Crinolines,  Fireguards,  and 
Children,— How  to  act  in  Case  of  Fire,  and  Presence  of 
Mind  enforced.” 

Baths  and  Washhouses  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
Baths  and  Washhouses  Commissioners  have 
reported  that  they  have,  after  great  exertion,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Southampton  had  thrown  every  ob-staclo  in  ' 
their  way,  obtained  a site  on  which  to  build  baths 
and  washhonses.  The  site  was  in  King-street,  : 
Camden  Town.  They  had  come  to  an  arrange-  j 
ment  to  pay  1,GOOZ.  for  the  leasehold  of  sixteen 
years,  and  then  1,260Z.  for  the  freehold,  making 
a total  of  2,860Z.  The  site  for  which  this  was 
to  be  paid  was  180  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  three  baths  and  washhouses  in 
tho  parish, 

The  Worcester  “Arboretum”  Question. — j 
Worcester  appears  to  be  strangely  at  variance 
with  its  town  council  on  this  subject.  Tho  ■ 
council  recently  decided  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase by  twenty-seven  votes  against  eleven  ; but 
on  the  same  day  a large  number  of  the  rate- 
payers in  public  meeting  unmistakably  demon- 
strated their  disapproval  of  the  scheme,  although 
the  Earl  of  Dudley  has  liberally  offered  to  give 
5,000Z.  towards  the  sum  required,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  3,000Z.  from  the  county;  so  that 
the  city  has  only  to  concur  in  tho  resolutiou  of 
the  council  to  memorialise  the  Lords  of  the , 
Treasury  for  permission  to  invest  in  tho  purchase 
5,0002.  of  the  money  received  from  tho  enfran- 
chisement of  the  corporation  property. 

Market  Harborough. — At  Dlson-on-tho-Hill, 
a new  “ Grange  ” has  been  built  by  Captain 
Baillie  ; and  another  mansion,  in  the  same  parish, 
is  likely  to  follow.  Captain  Baillie’s  mansion  is 
about  half  a mile  from  the  village,  and  is  near 
to  the  Old  Gartree-road.  The  Grange  is  built 
on  a slight  eminence,  and  commands  a view  of 
the  vale  beneath.  The  building  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  is  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  entrance-hall 
door  is  of  panelled  oak.  The  vestibule  floor  is 
of  Minton  tiles.  The  hall,  which  is  large,  is 
panelled  thi'onghout,  and  is  to  be  vai'nished. 
The  staircase  is  of  oak.  Tho  dining-room,  which 
is  30  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high,  is 
also  panelled  throughout,  and  stained.  This 
room  is  quite  finished,  as  is  also  the  drawing- 
room, wluch  has  three  bay  windows,  and  is 
panelled  to  about  4 feet  high  with  linen  fold 
panelling.  The  billiard-room  is  spacious,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
There  is  a largo  number  of  rooms.  Gas  is  to  be 
manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  will  be  in- 
troduced into  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
stables  are  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a cor- 
ridor 115  ft.  long,  On  one  side  are  the  stables, 
with  washing-box,  cleaning-room,  harness-room, 
Ac. ; and  on  the  other  are  loose  boxes,  and  a 
coacb -bouse  at  the  end.  Over  the  loose  boxes  ' 
are  rooms  for  the  servants,  and  over  the  other 
side  lofts  for  hay,  straw,  Ac,  In  each  stable- 
door  a pane  of  glass  is  inserted,  so  that  tho 
horses  can  be  seen  w ithout  opening  the  door  to 
disturb  them.  These  buildings  are  surmounted 
by  a turret  and  clock.  Mr.  W.  Millican  is  the 
architect ; and  the  contractors  are— for  brick- 
work, Mr.  Hutchinson;  for  stonework,  Messrs. 
Osborne,  Brothers,  Leicester;  and  for  wood- 
work, Mr.  J.  Loveday,  Kibworth.  Mr.  Meriditb 
was  clerk  of  the  works. 


Suburban  Village  Company.  — Sir  Morton 
Peto,  M.P.,  has  become  the  president  of  the 
Suburban  Village  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany ; and  Messrs.  John  Everitt,  Edward  Vigers, 
Carrington  Jones,  and  E.  Moore,  have  joined 
the  board  of  directors. 


Metropolitan  Association  of  Medic.yl 
Officers  of  He.\lth. — At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association,  to  be  held  on  (this)  Saturday 
evening,  the  discussion  adjourned  from  the  last 
meeting,  on  Mr.  Begg’s  paper  on  “ The  Dwellings 
for  the  People  in  the  Metropolis,*'  will  be  re- 
sumed. 


Cost  of  the  Thames  Emrankments. — It  ap- 
pears from  an  official  paper  that  the  payments 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
March,  1865,  amounted  to  334,9912.  for  the 
northern  embankment,  130,0002.  for  the  new 
Mansiou-House-street,  and  8,0002.  for  the  south- 
ern embankment.  The  sums  named  do  not,  of 
course,  indicate  the  total  estimated  costs  of  the 
works.  Apart  from  claims  for  houses,  lands, 
leases,  Ao.,  we  notice  that  the  contracts  for  the 
North  Embankment  are ; — No.  1,  Mr.  George 
Furness,  520,0002. ; No.  2,  Messrs.  Eitson  A Co., 

229.0002.  For  the  South  Embankment,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
centract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  W.  Webster  for 

309.0002.  This  amount  will  include  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment,  and  numerous 
improved  approaches  to  it.  Claims  for  pro- 
perties required  for  the  new  street  from  Black- 

, friars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  327,5902.,  have  been  settled, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
; Board  of  Works,  for  288,9912. 

The  Cld  College  of  Physicians,  W-V-Rmtck. 
Lane. — Our  advertisement  columns  show  that 
the  old  College  of  Physicians,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Wren,  is  to  be  sold.  It  is  of  this 
building  Garth  sings  after  his  fashion  j — he 
says, — near  the  Old  Bailey, — 

1 “ There  stands  a dome  majestic  to  the  sight, 

I And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 

A golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 

Seems  to  the  distant  sight, — a gilded  pill.” 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  bo  bought  as  a 
whole  and  re-used,  rather  than  be  sold  piecemeal 
and  distribnted. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Dessert  Service, 
The  dessert  service  w’hich  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Copeland  by  order  of  H.E.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  exhibits  a large  amount  of  art, 
and  very  good  art  too.  Thus  the  great  centre  piece 
of  the  set  includes  reduced  models  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Durham  of  bis  four  fine  figures  representing 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  which  form  part  of  the 
memorial  of  tho  1851  Exhibition  set  up  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  : the  figures  that  carry 
the  fruit-dishes  were  modelled  by  Mr.  F.  Miller; 
and  Mr.  G.  Halso  contributed  symbols  of  the 
elements.  The  painted  decorations,  mostly  floral, 
are  mainly  the  work  of  M.  Hiirten  : the  ice-pails 
are  particularly  satisfactory.  Both  the  lines  and 
colours  of  the  cups  and  saucers  must  also  be 
praised;  in  fact,  tho  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  a very  successful  work. 

Encroachments  of  the  Sea  at  Dover. — Our 
readers  will  remember  that  we  called  attention 
to  the  damage  done  at  Dover  from  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  the  other  week.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  the  matter  has  been  brought  before 
Parliament.  On  Friday  last.  Major  Dickson 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  lay  before  the  House 
a copy  of  the  official  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  with  reference  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea  near  the  Guildford  Battery  at  Dover  ; 
and  if  there  was  any  objection  to  state  what 
steps  the  Government  had  taken  or  propose  to 
take  in  relation  thereto.  The  Marquis  of 
Hartington  said  there  was  no  objection  to  give 
the  official  correspondence  on  the  subject,  but  he 
could  not  say  what  steps  the  Goverament  pro- 
posed to  take  until  after  further  communications 
on  the  subject  with  the  corporation  of  Dover. 


TENDERS 

For  (lie  erection  of  temporary  abattoirs  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  Xorwich.  Mr,  J,  S.  Benest,  architect. 
Qaantities  supplied : — 

Bishop JE256  0 0 

HaU 248  15  0 

IV right  248  0 0 

Fovson  215  0 0 

Balls  237  10  0 

Browne  & Builey 233  0 0 

Lacey 220  0 0 

Gilbcit  187  0 0 

I>owniDg 151  7 0 


[March  17,  1866. 


For  temporary  dead  meat  market  for  the  Corporation 
of  Norwich.  Mr.  J,  S.  Beuest,  architect,  QuaiititieB 
supplied : — 

Browne  & Bailey £734  13  0 

Foyson  716  0 0 

Bishop  703  0 O 

Lacey 673  0 0 

Wright  618  0 0 

HaU.  647  0 0 

Downing 630  0 0 

Balls  378  0 0 

Gilbert  668  0 0 


For  a marxet-nouse,  town-naii,  una  public  rooms,  &c., 
at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  exclusive  of  granite  dressings, 
paving,  and  fittings,  for  butchers’  market  and  towa-hml. 
Mr.  W.  Bond,  jun.,  architect : — 

WiUiams  & Mills £4,103  3 8 

Olver  and  Sons 3,705  0 0 

Tivian  & Bennett  (accepted)  ...  3,550  0 0 

For  two  villas  at  Maidenhead,  for  Mr.  W.  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Cbas.  Cooper,  architect: — 

Vickery  £2,130  0 0 

Lamb  3,' 83  0 0 

Silver  & Son 1,796  0 0 

W’oodbridge 1,687  12  0 


Mr. 


For  a new  warehouse.  Gun-street,  Spitalfields. 
Robert  P.  Notley,  architect : — 

Colls  & Son  £1,612  0 0 

Dearsly  1,630  0 0 

Hart 1,451  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,443  0 0 

.Jennings 1,438  10  0 

Wills  (accepted) 1,423  0 0 

For  twelve  cottages  at  Basted,  in  the  parish  of  Wrotham, 
Kent.  Messrs.  Morphew  & Alldridge,  architects: — 

Fitness  £3,700  0 0 

1,950  0 0 

1,949  0 0 

1,900  0 0 


Stevens  .. 
Hoadtey  .. 
Yates  


For  villa  residence,  Sevenoaks  New  Park,  for  Dr, 
Lovegrove.  Messrs.  Morphew  & Alldridge,  architects  ; — 

Grover £3,639  0 0 

Yates  3,608  0 0 

Hoadley 2,490  0 0 

Stevens  2,250  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Woodlands,  South- 
wood-lane,  Muswell-hill,  for  Mr.  Lehmann.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Widdows,  architect 

Ennor £3,727  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 3,700  0 0 

Axford  k WbUHer  3,683  0 0 

Colls  & Son  (accepted) 3,412  0 0 

For  Christ  Chnrch,  Gipsy-hiU,  Norwood.  Mr.  J.  Gile8> 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Young; — 

McLachland  £9,425  0 0 

Carter  k Son 9,015  0 0 

Marsland  8,150  0 0 

Sawyer  7,703  0 0 

Sims  k Marten 7,418  0 0 

Aviss  & Son  7,313  0 0 

Jones  7,070  0 0 

Dover 6,397  0 0 

Bysh 6,290  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  wine  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
Paddington.  Mr.  W.  Wiggiuton,  architect: — 

Acer £6,020  0 0 

Abrahams  6,(Hi9  0 0 

Axford  k WhilJier  5,965  0 0 

Ennor 5,914  0 0 

Killby 5,890  0 0 

Nutt  k Co.  (accepted)  5,866  0 0 

For  temporary  church,  Sunbury.  Mr.  W.  WiggintoDy 
architect 

Axford  & Whillier £960  0 0 

Wheatley  623  0 0 

Hearle 695  0 0 

For  basement,  144,  Leadenball-street.  The  tenders  in 
last  number  should  have  ended  thus  ; — 

I’Anson  £3,200  0 0 

Piper  2,163  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

W.  C.— W.  B.  — F.  L.  B.— W.  8.— F.  G.  W.— L ft  C.  I’A.— C'.W.— 

A.  O.— Le  0.— T.  M.— A.  M.— E.  A.  G,— A.— M.  ft  A.— R.  P.  K.— J,  F.— 
P.  li.— W.  W.— A.  H.— F.  W.— E.  W.T.— F.  F.  B,— Mr.  fi.— W,  F.  B.— . 

B.  ft  B.-T.  W,-K.-Hereford.-F.  F.-J.  N.— A,  H.— A P«i»h. 
Priest.— C.O.W.—  SubBCiiber,— Old  Bnbsciiber.— W,  — C»pt.r. — am  — 
O,  M.— A Builder. — Eccjnlro  (thould  appi;  toslsu-worksto  be  safe). — 
B.  VV.  («ent  to  Ihe  Inquirer).— J.  U.  (ditto).— C.  I.  (ditto). —J.  P.  (»li»U 
appear).— C.  T.  (ditto).— BiDoVe  Nuisauce  (balf-a  duzeu  coneipocdents 
wbh  ut  to  inquire  for  tbe  beet  emuke  caneuailog  etuve.  Maiml'ac- 
turers  must  take  their  o»n  uicana  of  making  known  the  taeriU  of 
their  rtepeclive  inventlona).— ConstrccUjn  cf  Dry  Wall*  (eevenU 
lelters  on  ihU  lubject  may  receive  attention  together  heieaftei). — 
H.  (very  eligbtlj).— A.  & Co.  (yet).— W.  L.  ft  BeU*  (next  week).— A 
Butlder  (vc  should  not  expect  the  wash  to  be  very  elfectual  if  applied 
only  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  hooks  and  giving 
addressea. 

Ail  statemenU  of  facts,  lists  of  teuden,  ftc.,  most  be  accompanied  by 
the  UMiieand  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueceseariJy  for  publication. 

Note— The  reiponeibllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  .—NOTICE.— “ THE 
BCILDER”  for  the  weak  ending  MARCH  31sf» 
viill  be  publiahed  at  TWO  'p.m.,  on  THURSDAY, 
29t/i  imt.  Advortiseinents  for  insertion  in  that 
number  must  therefore  reach  the  Office  before 
THREE  p.m.,  on  ]yEDNESDAY,  26th. 

The  Publisher  carmot  be  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to 
AdAoerUsements,  and  strongly  recommends  ihai 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 


Marcd  24,  1866.] 
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VOL.  XXIV.— No.  1207. 


0/  Several  Things. 

ET  Tia  move  slowly 
that  we  may  get 
along  quickly,  is  not 
a bad  maxim,  — 
within  limits.  The 
Courts  of  Justice 
Commissioners 
have  found  more 
difficulty,  even  be- 
fore starting,  than 
they,  probably,  ex- 
pected. Onr  readers 
are  aware  of  the 
retirement  of  some 
of  the  architects  in- 
vited to  be  competi- 
tors, and  that  others 
were  called  upon 
to  fill  their  places. 
They  know,  too,  of 
the  new  provision  intro- 
duced on  consenting  to 
pay  the  architect  5 per 
cent,  on  the  amount  ex- 
pended— namely,  that  for 
three  years  after  his 
engagement  commences 
he  is  to  undertake  no 
professional  work 
requiring  his  personal 
superintendence,  without  the  [consent  ^of  the 
Treasury.  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Scott,  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Bany.  Mr.  Garling  and  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke  were  then  invited  to  become 
competitors ; the  first  accepted  the  invitation, 
tho  latter  declined,  and  Mr.  John  Gibson  was 
then  written  to,  and  accepted  tho  nomination. 
The  architects  are,  therefore,  at  work.  Accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  nomination  the  list  now 
stands  thus  ; G.  E.  Street,  A.  Waterhouse,  R. 
Brandon,  J.  N.  Deane,  H.  B.  Garling,  J.  Gibson. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  tho  Treasury 
are  disposed  to  give  up  their  stipulation  as  to 
taking  no  new  work  for  three  years  j but  as  they 
have  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  architects 
who  object  to  it,  nothing  would  be  gained. 

The  judges  of  designs  are  the  Eight  Hon.  W. 
Cowpor,  first  commissioner  of  works,  chairman  ; 
the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  j the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
J.  E.  Cockbum,  lord  chief  justice  of  England; 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  M.P., attorney-general;  and 
Mr.  William)  Stirling,  M.P.  Better  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  cost,  each  com- 
petitor is  requested  to  give, — 1.  The  exact 
cubical  contents  of  his  building,  measured  from 
the  bottom  of  tho  footings  upwards;  2.  Tho 
estimated  cost  per  cubic  foot ; 3.  The  grounds 
on  which  that  cost  is  based.  Of  course,  the 
judges  will  obtain  architectural  advice. 

All  retaining  walls,  external  bridges,  and 
approaches  are  to  be  separately  estimated.  The 
cost  of  clearing  and  levelling  the  site  need  not 
bo  included.  The  number  of  departments  to  be 
accommodated,  and  consequently  the  extent  of 
accommodation  required,  have  been  increased 
since  the  estimate  of  750,0001.  was  made ; but 
it  is  hoped  by  tho  Commissioners  that  tho  addi- 
tions will  not  much  increase  the  amount. 

The  Instructions  for  the  competing  architects 
refer  the  competitors  to  numerous  reports  and 


blue-books,  and  contain  many  useful  suggestions. 
Very  wisely,  however,  the  architect’s  own  judg- 
ment  is  chiefly  appealed  to.  As  to  the  level  at 
which  the  Courts  are  to  be  placed,  and  which 
will  of  course  affect  the  arrangement,  the  only 
instructions  the  Commissioners  are  able  to  give 
interest  the  public,  and  we  may  as  well  repeat 
them : — 

A new  bridge  is  to  bo  provided  on  the  site 
of  the  existing  Temple  Bar  arch,  and  another 
from  Lincoln’s-inn,  over  Carey-street.  The 
precise  height  of  these  new  bridges  is  left  to 
the  architect ; but,  probably,  the  new  Temple 
Bar  bridge  will  be  loftier  than  the  existing  arch 
at  Temple  Bar,  in  order  that  the  traffic  of  the 
Strand  through  the  arch  may  bo  facilitated,  and 
that  the  arch  over  Carey-street  should  bo  quite 


House  of  Commons  from  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, showing, — 

"That  yoar  petitioners  have  understood  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  rebuild  the  National  Gallery,  and  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  select  the  archi- 
tect ont  of  a very  limited  list  of  competitors. 

That  vonr  petitioners  earnestly  press  upon  your 
Honourable  House  the  desirability  of  the  competition 
being  enlarged,  and  that  a greater  number  of  architects 
be  invited  to  compete,  both  in  order  to  secure  tho  beet 
design  by  the  wider  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  able 
men  to  submit  their  respective  ideas,  and  to  afford  to  the 
arclutectaral  world  the  opportunity  of  that  honourable 
distinction  and  generous  rivalry  which  a sufficient  com- 
petition can  alone  afford." 

Whether  the  mode  of  obtaining  designs  for 
public  works  in  India,  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, might  not  bo  improved,  and  what  that 
Government  is  doing  for  the  advancement  there  of 
art  generally,  are  questions  of  great  importance 
demanding  discussion.  The  Bomhay  Builder 
as  low  as  the  existing  Temple  Bar  arch,  for  ’ contains  a lithograph  of  the  design  for  the  new 
precisely  the  opposite  reason,  viz.,  to  prevent ! Secretariat,  Bombay,  which  is  so  badly  executed 
loaded  van  and  other  such  through  traffic  from ' that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  this  production  really 
passing  along  that  side  of  the  building.  The  ' represent  faithfully  the  condition  of  illustrative 
level  of  these  bridges  is  not  to  be  higher  than  the  j art  in  that  enormous  and  important  empire.  If 
level  of  the  Courts,  and  this  determination  will  it  do  so,  sorely  it  is  time  the  Indian  Government 
govern  to  a certain  extent  the  level  to  bo  as- ! bestirred  itself  vigorously  to  obtain  an  im- 
signed  to  the  Courts.  It  is  desired  that  these : provement.  If  it  do  not,  it  then  becomes  a 
bridges  should  be  covered.  It  is  left  to  the  ^ question  between  tho  publication  and  its  sub- 
architect to  point  out  what  he  considers  the  i scribers  which  concerns  us  less.  Judging  from 
best  position  for  the  Carey-street  bridge,  and  to  ■ similar  works  in  other  Indian  publications,  bow- 
state  what  additional  purchases  will  bo  neces-  ever,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  the  first  hypo- 


sary  for  these  bridges  and  for  the  tunnels  here, 
after  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  bridges, 
it  is  proposed  that  a tunnel  or  subway  should  be 


thesis  is  the  correct  one,  in  which,  case  the 
Bomlay  Builder  will  probably  assist  us  in 
arriving  at  the  facta.  The  building  itself,  in  a 


constructed  under  tho  Strand,  between  the  j so-called  " Gothic  style  adapted  to  the  tropical 
Temple  and  the  new  Courts,  on  the  site  of ; climate  of  India,”  wants  roof,  and  an  improved 


Temple  Bar ; and  another,  large  enough  for  foot 
passengers  and  tracks,  under  Chancery -lane  into 
the  Rolls  estate. 

The  chief  points  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  to  bo  treated  as  superseding  so  far  as  they 
may  conflict,  all  considerations  of  architectural 
effect,  are  tho  accommodation  to  be  pro\'ided  and 
the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  so  as  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  facilitate  the  despatch  and 
the  accurate  transaction  of  the  law  business  of 
the  country ; and  in  carrying  out  this  design, 
the  first  object  should  be  to  provide  ample, 
uninterrupted  communication  and  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  have  legitimate  business  in 
the  now  building.  Tho  question  of  ventilation 
is  left  to  the  architect,  who  will  consider 
whether  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  any 
system  applied  to  the  now  building  as  a whole 
would  prove  satisfactory,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  let  the  building  be  ventilated  in 
separate  sections ; but  the  architect  may  propose 
the  adoption  of  any  general  system,  if  he  con- 
sider it  advisable.  In  any  case  it  must  be 
possible  to  open  the  windows  or  ceiling-lights  of 
the  courts  and  offices  when  desired.  The  acoustic 
qualities  of  all  apartments  in  the  building  in 
which  arguments  are  to  go  on,  particularly  the 
Courts,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  This 
subject  is  left  to  the  architect,  who  is  requested 
to  state  in  writing  in  what  way  he  has  dealt  with 
it.  Open  fire-places  must  he  provided  in  all  tho 
offices,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  witness 
and  ^waiting  and  other  such  rooms.  If  a 
general  system  of  heating  is  to  be  adopted, 
that  by  hot  water  is  recommended.  It  is 
desired  that  the  new  building  shall  be  fireproof; 
and  Captain  Shaw’s  remarks  on  this  subject 
seem,  tho  Commissioners  think,  to  deserve  the 
highest  consideration.  The  question  of  water 
supply  in  case  of  fire  should  bo  carefully  con- 
sidered and  provided  for  in  the  design.  As  a 
protection  against  tho  spread  of  fire,  should  such 
occur,  and  also  as  a security  against  robbery, 
means  should  be  provided  for  shutting  off  the 
several  portions  of  the  building  as  they  become 
vacated,  in  the  evening  or  at  other  times,  from 
those  where  business  may  be  conducted  at  later 
hours  or  during  vacations. 

As  concerns  the  scheme  for  obtaining  designs 
for  the  National  Gallery,  Mr.  Berosford  Hope 
on  tho  16th  inst.,  presented  a petition  to  the 


sky-line.  The  structure  has  a frontage  of  476  ft., 
and  is  85  ft.  deep  in  the  centre,  excluding  the 
carriage  porch,  while  a wing  at  each  end  extends 
back  145  ft.  There  are  four  stories  in  all,  the 
height  from  the  floor  level  to  tho  tie-beams  being 
65  ft.  It  was  designed  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Wilkins, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  no  less  than  1,263,633 
rupees. 

The  committee  originated  by  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a proper  re- 
presentation of  English  architecture  and  cognate 
art-works  in  the  approaching  Paris  Exhibition,  are 
now  getting  to  work.  In  the  first  instance  her 
Majesty’s  CommiBsioners  seemed  disposed  to  view 
them  only  as  an  Association  of  Exhibitors  wish- 
ing  to  exhibit  together.  This,  however,  would, 
of  course,  have  led  to  nothing.  To  enable  the 
committee  to  bo  of  real  service,  both  to  English 
architecture  and  to  the  Exhibition,  they  must 
have  control  over  the  works  submitted  by  all  the 
English  candidates  for  exhibition,  as  the  similar 
committee  appointed  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
bad.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  con- 
trol will  be  given  them  by  tho  Commissioners, 
and  that  they  will  bo  enabled  to  -act  efficiently 
in  promoting  the  satisfactory  representation  of 
" British  Architecture  and  tho  Arts  cognate 
thereto,”  in  the  coming  international  gathering. 

The  Society  of  Arts  are  about  to  issue  fresh 
offers  of  prizes  to  art-workmen  in  numerous 
branches  of  industrial  art.  With  the  view  of 
so  framing  the  offers  and  arranging  the  con- 
ditions as  to  induce  the  greatest  and  most  satis- 
factory response  obtainable,  the  council  appointed 
a committee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the 
result,  probably,  will  be  clauses  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  will  enable  employers  to  exhibit 
complete  works  with  tho  name  of  each  workman 
engaged  in  the  several  departments  of  art  in- 
volved ; and  will  allow  art-workmen  to  exhibit 
other  designs  carried  out  by  them  than  those 
named  in  the  programme.  Beyond  tho  exhibition 
of  them  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  the  rewarded 
works  will  probably  be  sent  at  Christmas  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  for  public  view, 
whence  they  may  possibly  go  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  probability  of  this  wide  pub- 
licity, in  addition  to  the  very  handsome  money 
prizes  that  will  be  offered,  and  the  sale  that  will 
in  many  cases  follow,  ought  surely  to  lead  art- 
workmen  who  have  anything  in  them  to  come 
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forward  worthily.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  now  of 
ability  being  kept  down.  In  these  times,  plenty 
of  opportunity  is  afforded  to  men  with  skill  who 
will  exert  themselves.  Excellence,  however,  is 
seldom  given  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.  It  is 
of  no  use  merely  wishing  to  excel,  merely  sigh- 
ing for  skill  j work  must  be  done  coutinuonsly 
and  with  a will : but  that  being  done,  the 
earnest  labourer  may  feel  pretty  sure  of  pro- 
fitable recognition.  We  have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned the  distribution  of  the  prizes  given  to  art- 
workmen  by  the  conncil  of  the  Architectural 
Kuseum.  The  response  in  that  case  to  the  prizes 
offered  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  ART-WORK. 

AfTEK  every  thing  has  been  said  and  sung,  there 
still  remains  the  significant  fact  that  the  autho- 
rised efforts  to  encourage  art-work  as  a leisure 
pursuit  among  artisans  douot  yield  a wholly  satis- 
factory harvest.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
transplantation  involves  a season  of  depression. 
The  commonest  shrub  droops  when  placed  in  anew 
^oil  and  new  climate,  and  the  tree  of  art-know- 
ledge has  not  been  planted  so  long  in  our  midst 
but  that  its  languid  condition  may  be  traced 
to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  sterility  of  soil, 
humidity  of  temperature,  or  to  a worm  at  the 
root  of  it.  The  tree  will  yet  thrive,  and  a crowd 
win  contend  for  its  blossoms. 

One  of  the  most  restless  longings  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  subject  is  a desire  for  fame ; aiid 
one  of  the  snrest  means  of  obtaining  it  is  the 
production  of  art-work  of  a high  order.  Let 
artisans  think  of  the  real  raptures  of  antiquaries 
when,  six  hundred  years  after  date,  they  ascer- 
tained a few  more  particulars  of  the  head  and 
hands  that  conceived  and  executed  Queen 
Eleanor’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  they 
will  realise  this.  Tho  king,  who  paid,  for  the 
monument,  the  good  queen  who  was  laid  below 
it,  aro  not  more  distinct  personages  to  posterity 
than  the  art-workman  who  made  it.  Ho,  doubt- 
less, knew  weariness,  and  may  have  taken  dis- 
couragement often  by  the  Land  j but,  by  continn- 
&nce  in  wcll-duing,  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  number 
of  bis  admirers.  Surely  art-work  has  its  conso-  ; 
lationa.  The  hold,  too,  that  producers  of  art-  ■ 
work  have  upon  the  heart  of  the  universe  must ' 
bo  worth  its  price.  It  leads  us  to  assign  to  ' 
certain  favourites  in  the  past  centuries  of  art  I 
every  good  piece  of  workmanship  that  the  distri-  ^ 
bution  of  hidden  or  buried  stores  brings  to  light  j 
in  our  own  time.  If  we  find  a specimen  of  nn-  j 
hsually  excellent  carving  in  some  unexpected 
place,  unidentified  with  its  history,  how  certain  I 
We  are  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  one  of  our 
art-heroes.  Our  admiration  ascribes  to  their 
industry  as  many  results  as  devotion  gives 
fragments  of  tho  real  cross.  A newly-found 
crucifix,  or  statue,  or  painting,  if  it  possess  any 
value  of  workmanship,  is  assuredly  assigned  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Michelangelo,  Fra  Angelico, 
or  their  compeers. 

No  monarch,  no  martyr  of  past  times,  enjoys 
greater  popular  favour  than  the  old  masters  in 
art.  Their  bones  may  repose  in  sarcophagi, 
made  of  more  costly  material,  but  they  do  not 
possess  one  whit  more  interest  than  those  of 
artists,  nor  so  much.  There  would  be  much 
■more  ethnological  interest  and  intensity  of 
scientific  curiosity  attending  the  inspection  of  a 
skull  of  one  of  these  great  ones  than  an  examina- 
tion of  those  of  tho  three  kings  of  Cologne.  Of 
all  the  buildings  in  the  world  none  has  a greater 
reputation  than  the  Pantheon.  And  what  is  it 
•the  traveller  first  seeks  to  see  when  he  finds 
-himself  beneath  its  majestic  dome?  The  tomb 
•of  Raffaelle.  It  should  be  consolation  to  the  art 
world  to  pictnre  the  group  of  archceologists, 
artists,  aud  ecclesiastical  diguitaries,  reverently 
gathered  there  one  September  morning  in  1833. 
No  scepticism  being  so  strong  in  Rome  as  that 
relating  to  sites,  Vasari’s  word  of  the  burial  of 
Raflaelle  behind  the  altar  of  the  third  chapel 
in  the  Pantheon  came  to  be  questioned.  The 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  skull  of  the  great  painter,  and  phrenologists 
examined  with  awe  and  rapture  the  relic  exhi- 
bited  as  his.  In  1833,  doubt  having  ripened  into 
a desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  an  earnest  group 
gathered  round  the  spot  indicated  by  Vasari 
whilst  it  was  ceremouiously  opened  j whilst  the 
tomb  and  its  contents  were  sketched  by  Camuc- 


cini ; whilst  the  metal  rings  and  points  that 
fastened  the  shroud  were  unloosened}  whilst  the 
skeleton  was  measured ; whilst  the  skull  and 
once  cunning  right  hand  were  removed  for  the 
sculptor  Fabris  to  take  casts  of  them.  No  more 
rapt  or  reverent  crowd  could  have  gazed  at  the 
remains  of  Charlemagne.  Surely  there  is  a 
majesty  in  art  beyond  the  pomp  of  princes,  great 
leaders  of  men  though  they  may  he. 

As  the  art-workman  is  guiding  his  tool  so  that 
it  may  bring  loveliness  out  of  the  block,  or  beat 
beauty  into  the  shapeless  lump,  or  give  a colour- 
life  to  dull  form,  ho  might  ask  himself  what 
would  wealth  be  without  art  ? Take  away  all 
the  Ecnlpture,  paintings,  carvings,  and  metal- 
work in  the  world,  and  what  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  possessions  of  a 
rich  and  those  of  a poor  man  ? Nuggets,  flocks, 
and  herds.  It  is  art  that  roars  palaces, — it  is 
art  that  dignifies  wealth : in  a word,  it  is  art 
that  makes  the  chief  distinction  between  savage 
life  and  civilisation.  Supposing  weariness  should 
stand  before  him,  aud  discouragement  take  a 
seat  beside  him,  they  will  both  vanish  at  such 
thoughts  as  these.  Great  results  are  made  up 
of  many  strokes ; and  every  art-workman  helps 
tho  progress  of  civilisation.  Just  so  far  as  bis 
work  excels  that  of  his  fellows  has  ho  carried  for- 
ward the  standard  of  excellence.  Just  so  far 
as  ho  has  outstripped  the  efforts  of  his  predeces- 
sors has  be  shortened  the  path  to  perfection. 

The  art-work  of  leisure  hours  has  this  advan- 
tage : tho  artisan  can  gratify  his  own  taste  or 
predilections  in  the  choice  of  a subjoot.  In  the 
hours  set  apart  for  the  weekly  labour  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  largest  portion  of  humanity, neces- 
sity sometimes  compels  the  production  of  work 
foreign  to  the  sympathies  of  its  producer.  In  his 
leisure  time  he  can  apply  the  manual  skill 
acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work  to 
tasks  upon  which  he  can  lavish  his  best  feeling. 
Discarding  necessity  as  a master,  he  may  take 
fancy  as  a mistress.  Setting  asido  the  question 
whether  an  artisan  can  yet  be  expected  to  make 
his  own  design,  there  still  remains  a broad  king- 
dom of  choice  as  to  subject  and  style.  Granted 
that  he  concedes  the  art  of  designing  to  those 
specially  educated  and  qualified  in  the  great 
academy  of  Nature  to  be  designers,  his  choice 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  tho  least  restricted  by 
tho  concession.  On  the  coutrarj’,  it  is  materially, 
almost  boundlessly,  enlarged.  Electing  to  be 
his  own  designer,  he  limits  his  subject  to  his  own 
powers.  Deciding  to  employ  a skilled  artist, 
the  community  of  designers  is  aceessiblo  to  him  j 
he  may  make  a selection  from  the  most  transcen- 
dental of  their  efforts. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  aworkman 
should  confine  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
particular  branch  of  art  in  tho  prosecution  of. 
which  he  earns  his  daily  bread.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, some  sense  in  the  saying  that  a jack-of-all- 
trades  is  master  of  none  j but  it  is  nonsense  to 
think  that  a man  cannot  be  master  of  two,  or 
that  he  will  not  bo  better  master  of  one  if  he 
know  something  of  several.  No  one  will  assert 
that  Michelangelo  was  not  as  gifted  in  painting 
as  he  was  in  sculpture ; and  everj'  medical  man 
will  agree  that  recreation  is  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  human  braiu.  Recreation  may  be  ob- 
tained more  surely  by  the  production  of  fresh 
work  in  which  we  may  take  a legitimate  and 
lasting  pride  and  pleasure,  than  in  absolutely 
doingnothing.  The  vexatious,  unsatisfactory, self- 
accusing  feeling  induced  by  idleness,  or  by  the 
frittering  away  of  time  in  inadequate  pursuits, 
cannot  be  called  recreation.  A change  of  em- 
ployment or  duality  of  work  would  be,  perhaps, 
the  best  definition  of  the  term.  We  have  seen 
very  creditable  carving  in  stone,  wrought  as 
leisure  occupation  by  wood-carvors,  very  grace- 
ful illuminations  by  a house  decorator,  as  weU 
as  some  clever  photographs  by  a countess, 
and  some  artificial  flies,  for  salmon  fishing, 
created,  so  to  speak,  by  a duchess.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  employment  or 
condition  that  is  irreconcileable  with  any  other. 
We  have  also  seen, — we  may  record  it  as  a 
warning, — the  leisure  evenings  of  a twelvemonth 
wasted  by  a joiner  in  the  most  clever  inlaying  of 
choice  woods  in  an  odions  meaningless  design, 
made  by  himself;  and  an  equally  skilful  mosaic 
of  choice  marbles,  in  as  worthless  a design,  by  a 
mason;  both,  in  point  of  execution,  beyond  the 
merit  of  similar  amateur  work  shown  at  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  and,  indeed,  equal  to  any  work 
of  the  same  class,  except  as  to  design.  Now,  if 
these  two  men  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
talent  of  a third,  their  inlaying  might  have  been 
of  exceeding  worth.  Before  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  a differentpursuit  for  leisure 
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to  that  followed  in  legitimate  working  hours,  we 
must  not  gloss  over  the  disadvantage  attending 
it.  All  his  training  and  learning  may  be  of  no 
avail  to  him  in  a separate  branch,  and  he  may 
waste  much  valuable  time  in’prenticeefl’orts.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  alter  cases  so  much,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  a life-line  of  work 
that  will  apply  to  every  one.  First-class  artistic 
labour  is,  in  most  instances,  independent  of  aid. 
It  is  another  of  the  consolations  of  art-work  that 
it  improves  both  those  who  produce  it  and  those 
who  look  upon  it.  It  elevates  tho  former  into 
teachers  and  the  latter  into  judges. 


THE  DISASTER  OF  THE 
“ NORTHUMBERLAND.” 

Ass  accident  occurred  on  Saturday  last,  which, 
although  not  attended  with  any  injury  to  life  or 
limb,  is  yet  of  most  serious  character,  not 
only  from  the  magnitude  of  tho  operation 
of  which  the  failure  is  recorded,  but  from 
the  inability  evinced  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  launch  of  the  Northumberland 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  written  in  oui’  annals. 

Not  to  speak  of  other  instances,  we  wish  to 
recall  the  case  of  a noble  wooden  vessel  built 
some  fifteen  years  ago  at  Pembroke  Dockyai’d, 
and  known  at  successive  periods  of  its  dockyard 
growth  as  tho  Windsor  Castle  and  as  the  Da/ca 
of  Wellington.  A large  party  was  assembled  to 
witness  the  launch,  and  the  vessel,  after  gliding 
majestically  from  the  slip,  stopped  in  her  course 
before  leaving  the  ways,  just  os  did  the 
Northumberland  on  Saturday.  The  time  and 
the  cost  that  were  involved  before  this  ship, 
slightly  deformed  by  her  long  hanging  between 
wind  and  water,  floated  on  the  still  surface  of 
Milford  Haven,  can  no  doubt  be  ascertained  by 
those  who  have  access  to  the  accounts  of  Pem- 
broke Dockyard.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
account  was  ever  made  out  as  a distinct  item  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

A more  recent,  and  more  memorable  case  of 
failure  was  the  attempted  launch  of  the  Great 
Eastern.  In  that  case,  indeed,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  vessel  was  so  novel,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  slip  the  huge  massive 
ways  into  the  water  were  so  perfectly  original, 
that  the  expectation  of  success,  mathematically 
speaking,  was  low.  But  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  great  engineer  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  individual,  wo  owe  our  present  rate  of  speed 
in  transit,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  was  greatly 
fettered  by  tho  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  tho 
cradle  of  his  last  and  largest  child,  and  by  his 
fear  lest  the  boats,  which  he  had  no  power  to 
keep  at  a distance,  should  be  swamped. 

It  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Brunei  by  an  engineer 
who  at  that  time  was  carrying  on  large  works  in 
Pembrokeshire,  to  build  the  Great  Eastern  at 
Milford  Haven,  taking  advantage  of  a creek  of 
still  water,  perfectly  land-locked,  and  capable  of 
forming,  with  slight  protection,  a secure  natural 
dock.  Workshops  and  dwellings  for  tho  work- 
people were  to  be  erected  on  the  spot ; bub  the 
chief  feature  of  the  proposal  was  the  avoidance 
of  the  risk  and  expense  of  an  unprecedented 
launch.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  the  bottom  plates 
of  the  vessel  on  the  shore,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
platform  had  been  constructed  of  sufficient  size 
to  sustain  itself  by  flotation,  to  launch  this,  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  and  then  to  huild  the  sides  of 
tho  vessel  while  actually  on  the  water.  Mr. 
Brunei  gave  to  the  project  the  same  careful  and 
patient  attention  that  he  was  wont  to  bestow  on 
every  detail  of  this  his  favourite  subject,  and  at 
last  expressed  his  regret  at  having  to  decide 
against  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  tho 
great  distance  of  Milford  Haven  from  London 
would  prevent  him  from  giving  that  constant 
personal  inspection  to  the  work  which  he  should 
be  able  to  exercise  if  the  vessel  were  built  in  the 
Thames.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  weight ; but  it  must  have  been  matter 
of  subsequent  regret  that  tho  opportunity  of 
avoiding  such  great  pecuniary  disaster  was  not 
taken.  The  power  of  resistance  of  the  human 
brain  has  its  limits, — limits  which  some  physio- 
logists bold  to  be  yearly  gi-owing  narrower  in 
our  artificial  state  of  society.  No  man,  even  if 
endowed  with  the  iron  constitution  and  happy 
temperament  of  the  engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  and  of  the  Great  Eastern,  can  with 
impunity  turn  night  into  day,  and  map  out  his 
hours  with  a fair  distribution  to  all  claims 
except  those  ofsleep,  or,  at  all  events,  of  sleep  in 
bed.  But  how  far  the  premature  close  of  that 
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valuable  life  was  hastened  by  the  anxiety  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  failure  in  the  launch 
of  the  Leviathan  steamer  it  is  hard  to  say. 

With  examples,  then,  in  our  dockyard  annals 
of  which  we  have  cited  only  the  one  that  was 
most  vividly  recalled  by  the  event  of  last  Satur- 
day, of  hitches  in  launching  first-rate  ships,  and 
with  the  ever-momorable  lesson  taught  by  the 
Great  Eastern  written  large  on  the  very  ribs  of  the 
NorthHmherland,  it  is  matter  of  great  regret  that 
the  risk  should  have  been  run.  Much  may,  no 
doubt,  be  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  completing 
a vessel  in  the  yard,  the  difficulty  of  plating  her 
afloat,  the  want  of  due  river  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  very  likely  much  more.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  those  who,  in  face  of  experience, 
have  erred  in  this  instance  have  done  so  by 
expecting  from  wood  and  iron  resistance  beyond 
their  stnictural  strength.  A mass  of  eight 
thousand  tons,  sliding  with  increasing  velocity,  is 
likely  to  develop  an  amount  of  friction  and  of 
heat  that  will  fuse  iron  and  destroy,  during  the 
process  of  the  launch,  the  ways  relied  on  for  the 
purpose.  And  if,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  both  with  the  Great  Eastern  and  the 
Northumberla/nd,  the  officer  in  command  becomes 
alarmed  for  the  fate  of  those  who  press  too  close 
at  the  critical  moment,  and  check,  however 
gentle,  is  thrown  on  the  great  mass  when 
actually  under  way,  the  result  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty. 

We  shall  look  with  great  attention  and  interest 
to  the  steps  taken  with  the  object  of  conveying 
this  great  engine  of  national  defence  to  her 
appropriate  element.  We  look  with  more  hope 
to  the  high  tides  which  are  likely  to  follow  the 
next — the  equinoctial — full  moon  than  to  the 
time  being  used  in  adequate  aid  of  Admiralty 
lighters.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  harvest  that 
Death  has  gathered  from  among  the  assistants 
and  the  pupils  of  Brunei,  there  may  be  one  or 


more  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineers  who  are  auspices  ; and  the  restoration  of  this  Medimval 
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good  old  times  of  the  republic  had  passed  away 
(though  that  government  still  nominally  existed), 
and  after  the  headship  of  the  state  had  been  given 
to  a Gonfaloniere  appointed  for  life  (1502),  the 
office  of  Podesta  dc  facto  ceased,  though  the  title 
survived  for  some  years,  now  held  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a tribunal,  the  “ Ruota,”  or  ” Council  of 
Justice.”  And  not  long  afterwards,  under 
Medici  rule,  the  ancient  palace  became  the  seat 
of  another  functionary,  here  surrounded  by  his 
hated  myrmidons,  the  Bargello,  chief  of  the 
birri  (or  sbirri),  armed  police,  political  spies,  a 
body  employed  in  every  service  most  exposed  to 
popular  odium, — the  etymology  of  this  officer’s 
name  being  found  in  the  barbaric  Medimval 
Latin,  Bari'jildus, — i.e.,  “ princeps  apparitorura,” 
or  chief  of  bailifls.  Under  this  new  appro- 
priation the  desecrated  palace  was,  in  great 
part,  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a com- 
mon gaol  5 on  the  ground-floor  was  a torture- 
room  5 and  in  one  chamber  a special  tribunal  for 
cases  of  witchcraft ; but  under  the  reign  of  the 
enlightened  Peter  Leopold,  the  instruments  of 
torture,  together  with  the  gallows  in  the  same 
deposit,  were  burnt  in  the  corttle,  gladdening 
those  gloomy  old  walls  with  a light  in  every 
sense  novel  to  such  an  interior.  In  that  year  of 
Italian  agitations  and  hopes,  1847,  a popular 
onset  was  made  against  the  birri  in  this  Gothic 
stronghold  j their  offices  were  sacked  j the  ob- 
jects thence  carried  away  thrown  into  the  flames  ' 
on  a piazza  near ; and,  in  the  sequel,  they  were 
forced  to  quit,  never  more  to  return  within 
those  walls  j the  palace  being  thenceforth 
guarded  by  civic  militia  and  regular  troops  till 
the  November  of  1860,  when,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  final  eradication  of  the  whole  birri 
tribe,  the  Bargello  prisons  were  suppressed,  and 
the  guard  dismissed;  the  yet  unaccomplished 
project  of  the  future  government  being  adopted 
by  that  which  had  succeeded  under  happier 


familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Great  Eastern 
launch,  and  their  advice  ought  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  weighed  by  the  Government.  Every 
day’s  delay  will  make  the  Northumbeidand  more 
immovable.  Piling  and  framing,  to  day  solid, 
will  give  way  under  the  long-continued  strain, 
for  resisting  which  they  were  not  originally  de- 
signed. The  vessel  herself,  when  thrown  from 
her  present  bearings,  will  be  likely  to  show  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  warp  and  to  twist.  If 
sbe  be  not  afloat  by  the  high  tides  that  maybe 
expected  by  about  the  2nd  of  April,  she  cannot 
derive  aid  to  any  extraordinary  extent  from  that 
source  before  September.  To  leave  her  for  six 
months  in  her  present  condition  would  be  equi- 
valent to  taking  her  to  pieces;  and  it  is  matter 
of  very  urgent  consideration  whether  every  avail- 
able hand  should  not  be  immediately  set  on,  and 
kept  at  work  day  and  night,  to  remove  every 
plate  of  armour  and  every  ton  of  superfluous 
weight  that  can  be  lightened  from  the  hull 
before  the  high  tides  of  the  equinox.  If  they 
fail,  and  leave  the  Northumberland  aground,  the 
problem  of  her  launch  will  acquire  a new  aspect, 
and  will  probably  only  be  solved  by  her  more  or 
less  partial  demolition. 


TEE  MEDIiEYAL  MUSEUM  AT 
FLORENCE. 

^ The  last  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  conferred 
signal  benefit  on  the  monumental  honours  of  his 
capital  by  ordering,  in  1858,  the  restoration,  con- 
formably with  the  original  architectonic  typo, 
of  that  grand  old  palace  known  successively  as 
that  of  the  Commune  of  the  Podesta,  and  of  the 
Bargello,  built,  according  to  Vasari,  shortly 
after  the  year  1222,  but,  according  to  Villani, 
and  other  now  admitted  authorities,  in  1250 ; 
about  a century  later,  in  parts  renovated,  and 
crowned  with  lofty  battlements  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  the  original  structure  being  ascribed  to 
that  Lapo,  or  Jacopo,  supposed  the  maestro  in 
art  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  architect  of  the 
Duomo.  This  palace  was  first  destined  as  a 
residence  of  the  “ Captain  of  the  People,”  a 
military  magistrate,  elected  at  first  annually, 
afterwards  for  six  months,  whoso  office  was  kept 
up  till  1502 ; but  this  functionary  being,  after  a 
time,  lodged  elsewhere,  his  former  quarters  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  more  powerful  Podesta, 
a magistracy  created  about  the  year  1180,  also 
elective  from  year  to  year,  always  conferred 
upon  a stranger  born  at  least  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Florence,  and  invested  with  many  formid- 
able privileges,  but  also  surrounded  by  a network 
of  restrictions  most  jealously  devised.  After  the 


building,  in  thirteenth-century  style,  at  last 
undertaken  in  good  earnest.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  a decree  of  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, ordering  that  the  palace,  henceforth 
known  as  the  “ Pretorio,”  should  be  appro- 
priated as  a museum  of  Mediaeval  and  Etruscan 
antiquities ; and  about  the  same  time  a com- 
mittee  formed  itself  with  the  object  of  carrying 
out  the  project  (not  approved)  to  erect  a colossal 
statue  of  Dante  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  the  vastest  and  noblest  apartment  of  this 
building,  so  shamefully  degraded  under  Medi- 
cian  government  as  to  bo  cut  up  into  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  prison-cells  on  four  difierent 
stories ! * I 


Fariuata  degli  Uberti,  Poggio,  and  other  Tuscan 
celebrities.  Another  great  dispersal,  no  doubt 
attended  with  deplorable  losses,  was  on  occasion 
of  the  precautionary  demolition  of  suburban 
churches  and  monasteries,  some  of  the  thirteenth, 
others  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  within  a 
certain  radius  of  distance  from  the  walls,  when 
Florence  was  preparing,  in  1529,  to  sustain  her 
gallant  struggle  for  freedom  against  the  invading 
armies  of  Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII. 

After  passing  through  a gloomy  vaulted  hall  of 
romantic  aspect,  we  enter  the  porticoed  cortile — 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Italian  Medice- 
val  style  in  civic  architecture;  and  here  find  dis- 
persed over  the  quadrangular  portico  a collection 
of  sculptures,  most  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  • 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  a single  statue  (Eve 
penitent) , and  a few  other  details  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; a life-like  but  very  unpleastng  bust  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici ; and  a magnificent  richly- 
tinted  Della  Robbia,  the  Nativity,  with  an 
encircling  relief-group  of  angels,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “ Andrea  della  Robbia,  1521.”  Two 
small  and  very  quaint  reliefs  have  the  date 
1177  on  their  surfaces;  their  subjects,  Christ 
with  the  Apostles  in  a bark,  and  a group 
that  seems  to  be  Nathan  reproving  David ; 
the  stunted  forms  and  defective  design  ap- 
pearing confirmatoiy  of  that  claim  to  an 
origin  BO  ancient.  The  fourteenth  - century 
sculptures  are  life-size  statues,  in  dark  grey 
stone,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  with  their  symbolic  keys  and  sword ; 
also  twelve  statuettes  of  apostles,  each  holding 
a book  or  scroll, — works  originally  placed  in 
diflerent  churches  of  the  Florentine  environs  ; 
none  distinguisbed  by  the  highest  character- 
istics of  the  school  or  period,  though  the  smaller 
are  indeed  superior  to  the  larger  figures.  And 
a similar  impression  we  received  from  the  Me- 
dieval sculptures  of  this  museum  in  general. 
Few  possess  qualities  of  intrinsic  beauty  or 
grandeur ; some  are  grotesque  j though  all  are 
of  interest  as  illustrating  the  vicissitudes  art  has 
passed  through.  Descending,  however,  so  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a wealth  of 
produce  entitled  to  much  higher  rank,  of  many 
long-lost  or  forgotten  sketches  by  artists  of  the 
first  order  in  that  period,  as  the  terra-cotta 
models  of  two  warrior  saints,  for  the  silver 
shrine  of  John  the  Baptist  (that  splendid  “doa- 
sale”  exposed  in  the  baptistery  on  his  festival), 
by  Pollaiuolo ; the  first  sketch,  in  the  same 
material,  of  the  colossal  Apennino,  by  Gian  Bo- 
logna (not  a little  different  from  the  huge  built- 
up  statue  in  the  Pratolino  villa)  ; a terra-cotta 


relief  of  the  Deposition,  by  Verrocchio,  with 
The  Medifcval  Museum  was  opened  on  occa-  [ striking  and  varied  expression  of  sorrow  in  the 
sion  of  the  Dante  centenary  festival,  with  appro-  ^ several  figures  around  the  dead  Saviour.  The 
priate  intent  of  thus  contributing  to  the  honours  fete  of  this  small  but  beautiful  work,  is  sin- 
of  the  “ altissimo  poeta”  (as  he  is  styled  on  his  ’ as  it  was  found,  not  long  ago,  in  the 

monument  at  S.  Croce)  within  the  very  walls  i demolishing  of  an  old  house,  where  it  had 
whence  issued,  during  his  life-time,  the  edict  for  ' lein  hidden  and  forgotten.  A set  of  life- 
his  exile,  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  his  : S'ze  heads  in  relief,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and 
death  at  the  stake  in  case  of  his  contumacious  I Dooatello, — some  evidently  portraits,  others 
return  within  the  Republic’s  territories.  Though  j ideal, — Roman  emperors  and  classic  heroes, 
now  abundantly  stocked,  the  collection  here  is  i presents  interesting  examples  of  their  artists’ 
but  in  an  incipient  stage.  Numerous  objects,  | manner,  though  not  among  the  masterpieces  of 
and  those  amongst  the  most  valuable,  have  been  j either.  Far  more  striking  and  more  numerous 
lent,  but  for  limited  periods  as  we  must  infer,  than  the  marbles,  are  the  bronzes,  mostly  repre- 


by  noble  families.  No  catalogue  is  yet  supplied. 
— a desideratum  much  felt  amidst  the  varieties 
of  virtu,  artistic,  industrial,  sacred,  and  military; 
and  though  daily,  at  convenient  hours,  open 
to  the  public,  this  museum  is  not,  like  others  in 
Florence,  to  be  seen  gratuitously.  In  every 
room  wo  find  custodes,  who  volunteer,  without 
fee,  information  that  may  not  be  infallible,  but 
is  at  all  events  promptly  given.  Such  an  insti- 
tution as  this  was  indeed  much  wanted  for  the 
honour  of  Florence,  and  the  interests  of  Medimval 
art;  for  though  no  such  deadly  onset  against 
the  Middle  Ages  has  ever  taken  place  here  as 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  much  artistic  wealth  of  those 
periods  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  scattered, 
or  even  destroyed,  in  the  blindness  of  the  pseudo- 
Renaissance  school;  the  most  notorious  instance 
of  which  was  the  repeated  demolition  of  the 
cathedral  fa<;ade, — first,  that  in  its  inchoate 
state,  as  left  by  Arnolfo  ; next  (1588),  that  com- 
plete in  about  one-third  the  elevation,  by  Giotto, 
in  the  demolishing  of  which  were  swept  (though 
fortunately  to  be  preserved  in  different  localities) 
a multitude  of  statues  and  reliefs,  some  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  among  the  sculptures  in  the 
round  being  the  portrait-statuesof  Boniface  VIII., 


• Oathe  demoliahinffof  partition  walla  and  other  super- 
added  Btructures  in  this  interior,  with  view  to  restoring 
the  original  plan,  the  quantity  of  mortar  swept  away  was 
estimated  at  5,000  cubic  braccia. 


senting  the  genius  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  in  their  principal  centre  here, 
occupying  a spacious  hall,  where  we  recognise 
many  old  favourites  once  at  the  Uffizi,  the 
ethereal  Mercury  of  Gian  Bologna,  that  seems 
exulting  to  soar  from  the  ground  ho  scarcely 
touches,  being  well  displayed  in  the  midst ; and 
other  well-known  statues,  reliefs,  models  by  Do- 
natello, Ghiberti,  Verrocchio,  Cellini,  &c.,  ranged 
in  seemly  order  around,  better  seen  hero  than  in 
their  former  location.  Ilere,  too,  is  the  recumbent 
monumental  figure  of  the  jurisconsult  Socino,  of 
Siena,  by  Vecchietta,  so  characteristic,  though 
hard  in  treatment,  as  justly  described  by  Mr. 
Perkins  in  “Tuscan  Sculptors;”  but  in  other 
rooms  we  find  numerous  bronzes  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, among  which  the  Crucifi.xes  by  Gian 
Bologna  struck  us  as  the  happiest  examples  of 
his  power  in  rendering  all  the  pathos  of  that 
solemn  theme.  The  profusion  of  art-objects  for 
sacred  use  in  this  museum,  from  the  chapels  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Pitti,  and  in  the  most 
costly  material,  iS'  so  immense,  and  entitled  to 
such  regard  by  intrinsic  value  from  the  art 
point  of  view,  that  we  cannot  bring  any  fuller 
report  thereof  within  our  present  limits. 

We  may  note  that  thorough-going  altera- 
tions have  been  finally  ordered  for  the  Hall 
of  the  Cinquecento,  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; 
and,  the  architect,  Signor  Falcini,  is  charged 
to  prepare  a new  project,  to  consider  the 
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advisability  of  turning  tbe  bemicycle  of  seats 
for  the  deputies,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond 
to  the  longitudinal  axis;  or  else  of  giving  up 
this  historic  hall  at  once,  and  substituting  for 
the  same  purposes  the  large  modem  convent  of 
the  Oratorians,  San  Firenze.  Certain  Govern- 
ment offices,  located  at  first  on  the  ground-floor, 
are  also  to  bo  transferred  to  the  first  story,  and 
vicex'crsd,  in  the  same  “ Signoria”  palace. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  A COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  House,  in  Conduit  - street,  on 
Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Edis,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  Professor  Kerr  delivered  a lecture 
on  this  subject  to  a numerous  assembly. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  Architectural  and 
Archmological  Society,  asking  the  Association 
to  join  them  in  memorializing  the  Bristol  Town 
Council  against  the  demolition  of  Colston’s  old 
house,  proposed  to  be  removed  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a new  Guildhall  in  that  city.  He  moved 
that  the  Secretary  be  anthorised  to  draw  up  a 
suitable  memorial. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stating  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  heraldic 
decorations  on  buildings  were  not  liable  to  the 
tax  levied  upon  armorial  bearings. 

The  Secretary  announced  a donation  of  five 
^ineas  from  one  of  the  moderators  (whose 
name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give)  towards  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  connexion  with 
the  voluntary  examinations. 

Mr.  Tarver  spoke  of  the  figure-drawing  class, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  members  was  nob  so  large  as  it  had  been,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  subscriptions. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  class  should 
reduce  its  number  of  meetings  from  three  to  two 
each  week. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ridett,  a sub-committee 
was  appoiuted  to  assist  the  librarians  in  selecting 
the  new  books  that  were  to  be  added  to  the 
library. 

Professor  Kerr  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
He  said  his  subject  would  be  the  design  of  on 
ordinary  country-house.  He  would  endeavour 
first  to  show  experimentally  the  way  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  design  the  plan  of  a 
country-house,  in  a variety  of  ways  ; after  which 
he  would  make  remarks  upon  various  miscel- 
laneous questions  of  importance.  The  rooms  he 
would  take  for  his  experiments  were  these : 
dining-room,  2i  ft.  by  18  ft.  ; drawing-room, 
library  and  billiard-room  of  the  same  size  (this 
correspondence  of  dimensions  being  for  the  sake 
of  convenience)  ; gentleman’s  room,  18  ft.  by 
18  ft. ; morning  room,  18  ft.  by  18  ft. ; entrance- 
hall,  principal  staircase,  and  cloak-room  of  such 
dimensions  as  might  ofl'er ; kitchen,  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.;  scullery,  16  fc.  by  16  ft.;  three  small 
larders  ; servants’  hall,  20  ft.  by  16  ft. ; butler’s 
pantry,  16  ft.  by  12  ft. ; housekeeper’s  room, 
16  ft.  by  16  ft. ; with  back-stair,  servants’  en- 
trance, storerooms,  ^:c.  These  materials  he 
would  set  up  before  the  meeting  in  eight  dif- 
ferent forms  of  characteristic  arrangement.  He 
would  divide  his  plans  into  three  types  : first, 
the  regular  type ; second,  the  irregular  type  ; 
and,  third,  the  quadrangular  type ; and  he  would 
illustrate  these  diff'erent  types  by  three  examples 
of  the  first,  three  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
third.  Professor  Kerr  then  proceeded  to  design 
the  plans  in  question,  pointing  ont  in  detail  tbe 
numerous  questions  of  contrivance  involved.  The 
convenience  with  which  the  apartments  agreed 
upon  were  capable  of  being  disposed  in  the 
several  modes  in  succession  was  dwelt  upon,  to- 
gether with  the  special  or  accidental  merits  or 
demerits  of  each  design,  the  chief  points  touched 
upon  being  such  as  the  aspect  of  the  various 
rooms,  the  relation  of  the  dining-room  to  the 
offices,  the  position  of  the  gentleman’s  room,  the 
terrace  walk,  the  relations  of  the  various  en- 
trances to  rooms  and  ofBces,  the  disposition  of 
the  drawing-room,  the  billiard-room,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  especially  the  relation  of  doors,  fireplaces, 
and  windows  in  the  rooms  individually.  The 
characteristic  advantages  of  regular  plan  were 
pointed  out ; but  the  freedom  of  dealing  with 
the  irregular  system  was  forcibly  shown  by  com- 
parison, and  the  most  irregular  example  of  all 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  convenient,  being 
in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bum,  to  whose 


long-tried  skill  in  domestic  plan  the  lecturer 
paid  sincere  homage.  Having  thus  completed 
his  series  of  experiments.  Professor  Kerr  went 
on  to  deal  with  his  proposed  questions  of  general 
application  to  the  subject  of  domestic  architec- 
ture. The  first  was  the  matter  of  convenience. 
It  was  a self-evident  proposition  that  internal 
convenience  should  be  the  fundamental  con- 
sideration in  a country  - house  ; but  when 
he  said  that  this  was  undeniable,  he  was 
not  stating  a more  truism  that  might  pass 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  hut  a 
proposition  which  was  practically  denied  on 
every  hand;  and  he  wished  to  impress  it  most 
strongly  on  the  student,  that  whatever  rever- 
ence he  might  have  for  art,  whatever  desire  he 
might  have  to  shine  as  an  artist,  whatever 
powers  he  might  possess  for  making  his  work 
ultimately  charming  in  its  artistic  effect,  all 
would  be  in  vain  unless  he  foiiuded  his  work  on 
a perfectly  convenient  organization  of  plan 
within.  In  the  works  of  nature  this  rule 
was  found  to  be  universally  dominant.  In 
animal  life,  in  vegetable  life,  and  in  all  other 
works  of  nature,  where  was  there  an  attempt  to 
produce  a showy  outside  at  the  expense  of  the 
organization  within  ? The  interior  was  designed 
with  reference  to  itself  alone;  and  the  exterior 
was  designed  with  reference  to  the  interior. 
Therefore  he  said  that  whatever  was  the  work 
of  architecture,  whether  in  a gentleman’s  house 
or  im  a church,  or  in  anything  else,  let  the  de- 
sign be  in  accordance  with  perfect  convenience 
within,  and  let  the  outside  be  a supplementary 
consideration.  He  always  said,  in  practice,  when 
appealed  to  on  the  question  of  exterior,  “ Let 
that  take  care  of  itself;  we  will  deal  with  that 
presently  ; let  us  get  the  inside  right  first.”  He 
could  find  500  gentlemen  not  far  off,  any  one  of 
whom  could  design  the  outside,  but  he  should  not 
like  to  say  how  many  of  that  number  could  de- 
sign the  inside  of  a thorough  country  - house. 
He  would  next  speak  of  the  question  of  aspect, 
which  was  a practical  question  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  sun  was  in  the  west  at  six  in 
the  evening,  in  the  south  at  twelve  at  noon,  in 
tbe  east  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  north 
at  midnight.  The  winds  from  the  north-west 
and  south-west  were  boisterous,  the  south-east 
winds  were  mild,  and  the  north-east  winds  were 
keen.  These  were  the  data  of  aspect.  The 
south-east,  therefore,  was  the  quarter  in  which 
it  was  desirable  to  put  the  chief  rooms.  A 
room  facing  due  east  had  the  sun  shining  full 
on  the  windows  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
the  sun  was  a little  ofi'  by  breakfast-time,  and 
the  room  was,  consequently,  very  pleasant  for  a 
breakfast  - room.  But  the  sun  was  quite  off 
later  in  the  day  and  the  room  was  not  so  pleasant 
for  other  purposes.  A room  which  faced  due 
south  bad  the  sun  shining  full  upon  it  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon  all  the  year  round,  which  was 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  too  much  sun  was  a 
fault ; but  in  the  case  of  a room  with  its  win- 
dows to  tho  south-east,  the  sun  was  off  the 
windows  towards  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  in 
the  afternoon  that  people  became  fastidious  with 
regard  to  aspect.  If  the  windows  of  a room 
looked  to  the  south-west  tbe  room  was  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  mid-day  with  the 
upper  classes,  and  such  an  aspect  was,  con- 
sequently, considered  very  objectionable  ; and 
besides  this,  tho  winds  from  tho  80uth-we.st 
were  boisterous.  If  a room  had  its  win- 
dows  looking  due  west,  it  would  never  do  for 
a dining-room,  because  people  would  be  sitting 
down  to  dinner  when  the  sun  was  shining  full 
upon  them,  and  that  would  be  moat  uncomfort- 
able. Therefore  a dining-room  should  always  look 
north,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  atmo- 
spheric influences  in  that  quarter  were  what  we 
might  term  inhospitable.  Tbe  drawing-room 
must  always  be  as  nearly  as  possible  facing 
south-east,  because  in  that  position  it  had  the 
early  morning  sun  upon  it,  and  was  thus  warmed 
and  made  pleasant  for  occupation  later  in  the 
day  ; the  glare  was  off  the  windows  betimes,  and 
as  the  winds  from  the  south-east  were  mild  and 
genial,  that  was  the  aspect  generally  chosen  for 
a drawing-room.  This  aspect  was  also  the  best 
for  any  other  sitting-rooms  ; and  when  a dining- 
room was  a sitting-room,  it  was  the  best  for 
that  also.  The  next  point  to  which  ho  would 
refer  was  that  of  architectural  effect.  He  was 
now  speaking  in  the  presence  of  their  president, 
who  was  noted  as  a draughtsman  for  bold 
and  excellent  architectural  effects  ; and  ho  was 
also  speaking  in  the  presence  of  mauy  young 
men  who  aspired  to  be,  in  course  of  time,  dis- 
tinguished in  respect  of  this  particular  matter ; 
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(and  he  hoped  they  did  all  aspire  after  such  dis- 
tinguishment,  for  in  that  case  they  would  be  sure 
togetat  least  some  waytowardsit)  ; and,Bpeakmg 
to  such  an  audience,  he  would  most  unhesitatingly 
state  that  English  gentlemen  did  not  favour 
much  architectural  effect.  If  there  was  one 
thing  that  an  English  gentleman  disliked  more 
than  another,  it  was  the  possession  ofwhat  would 
make,  him  obtrusive  and  conspicuous  amongst 
hia  fellows,  or  provoke  remark  or  criticism. 
He  liked  common  sense  in  everything  ; and 
whatever  he  had  must  in  the  first  place  be 
common, — not  common  in  tho  sense  of  paltry 
and  mean,  but  ordinary  and  usual — and,  in 
tbe  second  place,  sensible.  He  did  not  want 
his  house  to  be  sentimental  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Therefore  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  would  require  that  common  sense  should  be 
the  guide  with  his  architect ; that  ordinary,  well- 
tried,  simple,  and  unassuming  effects  should  be 
all  that  would  be  attempted;  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  provoke  criticism,  either  good 
or  bad ; because  criticism  was  always  criticism, — 
and  however  favourable  it  might  be  on  the  sur- 
face, it  was  sure  to  be  unfavourable,  sooner  or 
later,  underneath, — such  was  the  jealousy  of 
human  nature,  that  if  a man  had  anything  con- 
spicuous, even  talent  or  knowledge,  it  would 
be  turned  to  his  disadvantage  behind  his  back. 
He  had  often  used  the  term  elegance  to  signify 
that  particular  kind  of  architectural  effect  which 
English  gentlemen  admired,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  to  change  the  term . He  would  not  occupy 
time  in  defining  tho  term,  but  he  would  ask 
tho  audience  to  attach  to  it  its  usual  vernacular 
signiScation,  as  something  unassuming  and  sub- 
(Jned, — something  that  need  not  bo  fastidious  or 
fanciful,  however  refined.  This  was  the  sort  of 
grace  that  the  better  classes  in  this  country  pre- 
ferred 5 they  were  educated  in  such  a manner, 
indirectly,  perhaps,  more  than  directly,  as  to  pro- 
duce this  peculiar  refinement  of  mind,  and  they 
desired  their  houses,  and  everything  about  them, 
to  accord  with  this.  Their  refinement  was  not  ne- 
cessarily delicate  or  effeminate  ; but  neither  was 
it  pretentious,  nor  with  anything  of  the  muscular 
Christianity  school  about  it.  With  regard  to 
ornament,  very  lictlo  need  be  attempted.  Of 
^ionrse,  the  kind  of  ornament  as  regarded  cost  de- 
pended very  much  on  a man’s  means;  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  quality  was  to  be  regarded 
rather  than  quantity.  Ornament  was,  of  course, 
indispensable,  hut  it  should  not  be  obtrusive, 
simply  always  of  the  best  and  quietest  descrip- 
tion. As  regarded  the  archaicism  which  had  so 
much  prevailed  for  many  years  amongst  archi- 
tects, he  might  remark  that  too  many  of  them 
seemed  to  design  their  buildings  for  the  pxxrpose 
of  making  them — he  would  not  use  the  term 
ugly,  but  the  audience  knew  very  well  what  he 
meant.  Gentlemen  did  not  like  this  style,  with 
its  poverty  and  intentional  crudeness,  and  rude- 
ness, and  roughness.  In  the  next  place,  with 
respect  to  style,  people  were  very  much  discom- 
posed now-a-days  by  contests  between  Gothic  and 
Classic.  He  was  not  about  to  enter  upon  con- 
troversial points  ; but  he  would  say  that  he  con- 
sidered these  controversies  to  be  only  a healthful 
stimulant  to  the  profession.  The  diflerence 
between  tho  two  systems  historically  lay  here. 
The  classicism  of  the  present  day  might  be  de- 
fined to  be  that  re-organisation  of  intellect  which 
took  place  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  belonged, 
and  must  of  necessity  continue  to  belong,  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  They  called  it  Italian  in  archi- 
tecture, and  so  they  did  in  other  matters  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  they  spoke  of 
Italian  design  in  architecture,  they  were  not 
speaking  of  anything  that  belonged  to  Italy, 
and  to  no  other  country,  but  something  belong- 
ing to  Italy  because  Italy  was  tho  cradle  of 
modem  re-organisation,  and  the  term  Italian 
in  the  sense  of  architectural  design  ought 
to  be  translated  ” modern  European.”  Italy 
merely  held  tbe  principle  in  trust  for  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  domestic  design  it  was  of  necessity 
the  case  that  our  leanings  must  be  towards 
Italian  details  primarily,  because  tbe  Italian 
style  was  the  primary  style  of  the  present 
period.  But  at  the  same  time,  speaking  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  we  possessed  in  this  coun- 
try the  Elizabethan  style,  which  did  no  violence 
to  modern  European  ideas,  and  yet  exhibited 
a certain  identity  with  our  own  habits, 
and  associations  which  rendered  it  especially 
applicable  to  this  country.  Therefore  he  con- 
sidered  there  was  a very  pleasant  rivalry  between 
the  Italian  and  tbe  Elizabethan  schools  of 
domestic  design.  Neither  style  tended  to  over- 
throw the  other,  but  each  tended  to  help  the 
other,  and  between  the  two  we  had  a pleasant 
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■alternativo  to  offer  to  the  taste  of  any  person 
who  might  bo  disposed  to  make  the  choice.  We 
■often  found  men  with  a peculiar  structure  of 
mind  which  led  them  to  prefer  what  was  refined 
and  delicate,  and  we  called  it  a classical  turn 
of  mind.  (He  was  not  confining  the  term 
classical  ” to  architectural  design,  but  would 
take  it  as  extending  over  the  whole  realm  of 
literature  and  art.)  But  there  were  others 
who  preferred  something  more  picturesque, 
more  piquant,  more  stimulating  to  the  fancy 
in.^  a certain  sense,  and  this  accorded  more 
with  the  principles  of  Medicoval  design.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  turn  of  a man’s  mind  so  would  be  his 
preference  for  one  stylo  or  the  other;  and  if  a 
•gentleman  preferred  one  stylo  to  theother,  he  con- 
sidered that  an  architect  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  offering  him  his  choice  between  the  two, 
each  of  them  having  numerous  modifications  of 
detail ; for  he  thought  there  was  no  surrender  of 
the  artist  when  the  architect  said,  “ Ton  may 
have  either  the  Elizabethan  style  or  the  Italian, 
for  an  English  house,  and  I will  do  my  best  for 
you  in  either,”  He  did  not  know  that  he 
should  extend  the  principle  so  far  in  another 
direction  ; but,  as  regarded  his  present  purpose, 
he  must  lay  down  this  proposition  as  one  that 
was  incontrovertible.  He  would  now  say  a word 
or  two  with  regard  to  some  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house.  The  service-room  was  essential  to  a gen- 
tleman’s residence.  It  was  a small  chamber  con- 
necting the  offices  with  the  dining-room,  and  from 
it  the  dinner  was  served  through  a private  access. 
Sometimes  that  private  access  was  a hatch  in 
the  wall,  like  the  old  battery  hatch  of  Mediaeval 
times  5 more  usually  it  was  a door  ; but,  at  all 
events,  the  object  of  a serving-room,  or  servery, 
was  that  the  dinner  should  not  be  carried  through 
the  house.  When  a gentleman  of  the  present 
day  had  a very  good  house,  tho  probability  was 
that  he  gave  very  good  dinners,  but  if  the 
dinner  had  to  pass  through  the  house  the  odours 
penetrated  through  the  building  and  rendered 
it  a mere  cookery.  The  shortness  of  the  dinner 
route  was  a second  point  that  must  always 
bo  considered  in  reference  to  tho  position  of  the 
kitchen  in  its  relation  to  the  dining-room.  He 
would  next  direct  attention  to  tho  cloak-room. 
This  was  an  important  matter.  Strangers  often 
lost  their  way  in  alarge  house,  but  gentlemen  could 
always  find  their  way  to  the  entrance-door,  and 
they  found  it  a great  convenience  if  they  were 
relieved  from  all  anxieties  as  to  hand-washing, 
&c.,  by  knowing  that  there  w'as  a cloak-room, 
lavatory,  and  so  on  near  the  entrance-door.  The 
cloak-room  ought  to  be  outside  the  house,  that 
is,  in  connexion  with  the  porch  or  the  hall,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  door.  Tho  gentleman’s 
room  was  also  a matter  worthy  of  notice.  It 
was  the  private  room  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
Ho  one  else  was  allowed  there,  except  those  who 
had  business  with  the  master  of  the  house.  This 
room  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  friends  from  the  front  of  tho  house  and  to  the 
servants  and  others  from  the  other  direction ; 
and  it  ought,  also,  to  be  out  of  tho  way  of 
the  general  traffic  of  tho  house,  so  that  people 
should  not  be  constantly  popping  in  to  disturb 
the  occupier.  Ho  wished  next  to  say  a few  words 
with  respect  to  suites  of  rooms,  and  be  would 
first  speak  of  bedroom  suites.  In  ordinary 
honses,  the  bedrooms  appeared  to  be  pitchforked 
■together,  BO  that  the  bed  had  to  be  put  any- 
where, and  a comer  had  to  be  found  for  the  wash- 
stand,  and  BO  on.  This  was  not  the  way  to 
design  bedrooms.  Every  bedroom  ought  to 
be  designed  so  as  to  accommodate  the  furni- 
ture it  bad  to  hold  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  aud  a good  ai-rangement  when  it  could 
bo  obtained  vras  to  give  to  a married  pair 
a suite  of  their  own,  including  a dressing- 
room,  sometimes  a bath-room,  and  a private 
•lobby  and  closet,  so  that  when  the  outside 
-door  was  shut  the  suite  was  wholly  private. 
This  was  a very  agreeable  refinement,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  practised  in 
any  other  country  than  our  own.  It  was  a 
favourite  method  in  the  plans  of  Mr.  Burn,  and 
gave  ^'eat  satisfaction.  An  improvement  on 
•this  principle  was  that  of  the  family  suite,  which 
was  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Burn,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  comfort.  In  a veiy  large  house, 
when  the  master  and  mistress  were  alone,  there 
being  no  guests,  and  the  children  being  at 
school,  it  was  very  uncomfortable  to  inhabit  a 
great  empty  place ; and  even  when  tho  house 
was  full,  it  was  often  the  case  that  they  desired 
to  get  away  from  the  bustle  and  crowd.  The 
family  suite  was  therefore  a great  convenience, 
and  it  could  be  formed  of  a bed-room,  a dressing, 
room,  bath-room,  the  gentleman’s  room  at  the 


end  next  the  house,  and  the]  lady’s  boudoir,  the 
latter  not  being  a fanciful  apartment, but  as  much 
the  business-room  of  the  mistress  as  the  gen- 
man’s  room  was  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
boudoir  must  be  put  in  such  a position  as  to  be 
convenient  for  access,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  able 
too  readily  to  find  the  way  there.  The  whole 
should  be  shut  in  by  a private  corridor.  An- 
other  very  useful  suite  was  the  nursery  suite. 
As  children  often  gave  a good  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance,  it  was  customary  to  provide 
special  accommodation  for  them.  They  must 
have,  in  a good  house,  their  day-nnrsery  and 
their  night-nurseiy,  with  a bath-room  and  a 
scullery ; and  there  ought  to  bo  also  a private 
lobby,  so  that  the  nurse,  in  shutting  tho  door, 
could  not  only  shut  the  outer  world  out,  but, 
what  was  still  more  important,  shut  the  inner 
world  in.  With  respect  next  to  the  hall,  ho 
had  in  some  of  his  drawings  introduced  tho 
hall  in  its  most  classical  form — the  cortile. 
This  was  a great  central  apartment,  of  a stately 
character,  and  almost  necessarily  of  a classical 
design.  Tho  Medicoval  hall  was,  however, 
equally  charming,  while  essentially  distinct  from 
the  other  in  character.  The  Medicoval  hall  was 
a direct  descendant  from  the  old  hall  of  the 
Saxons,  in  which  everybody  lived  and  slept, 
and  cooked,  and  ate;  and  this,  in  its  adaptation 
to  modern  houses,  as  an  entrance-hall,  was  very 
much  like  what  ho  had  drawn  in  another  of  the 
plans  he  had  jnst  exhibited.  It  was  a large 
chamber,  not  necessarily  two  stories  high,  but 
having  a most  pleasing  effect  if  an  open  screen 
were  put  across  it,  with  a porch  at  the  outside, 
the  inner  space  of  the  hall  being  left  for  the 
congregation  of  people  round  the  fire.  The 
gallery  or  principal  corridor  should  open  out  of 
the  hall.  This,  to  his  mind,  had  more  domesti- 
city  about  it  than  the  more  noblo  and  refined 
classical  hall.  (For  although  he  was  not  a 
Medicrvalist,  his  leanings  went  strongly 
towards  the  Elizabethan.)  It  was  important  that 
he  should  complete  the  list  of  rooms  by  touching 
upon  the  kitchen  group,  which  consisted  in  its 
simple  form  of  kitchen,  cellar,  and  larders. 
These  ought  always  to  be  grouped  together, 
and  should  be  placed  as  far  as  was  convenient 
from  the  main  house,  so  that  the  smell  of  the 
cooking  could  not  get  about.  Tho  kitchen  group 
was  solely  under  tho  dominion  of  the  cook,  and 
the  rooms  composing  it  ought  to  be  convenient 
amongst  themselves,  and  should  have  a ready 
access  from  the  outside.  There  need  be  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  any  other  part  of  the  offices, 
neither  the  butler  nor  housekeeper  having  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  kitchen  directly.  He  was  next 
about  to  give  a bit  of  special  advice  to  young 
architects.  In  planning  a house,  let  them  always 
plot  the  furniture  on  tho  plan.  They  should  not 
mind  the  trouble  of  doing  this,  because  they 
would  thus  save  much  more  trouble  in  the  end. 
Nothing  was  more  disappointing  to  an  architect 
than  to  hear  hia  client  say,  after  his  house 
was  finished,  ” Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
did  you  intend  my  bed  to  stand  ? ” “ How 
did  you  come  to  make  my  room  so  that  I 
cannot  set  my  desk  in  it?”  Let  them  take 
the  case  of  the  study,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  in  its  requirements.  The  architect 
should  plot  tho  writing-table  upon  it ; and  tho 
writing-tablo  should  have  a left  light.  The 
occupant’s  chair  should  also  bo  sufficiently  near 
the  fire ; the  door  must  be  at  his  right  hand, 
or  in  front ; and  the  book-cases  must  bo  con- 
veniently placed.  And  so  it  was  in  degree 
with  every  other  room.  The  architect  should 
bo  always  particular  as  to  where  the  doors 
and  windows  should  be  placed,  and  where  the 
side-board,  and  the  grand  piano,  for  instance, 
were  to  stand.  Ho  had  only  one  further 
remark  to  make,  in  conclusion.  Ho  -wished  to 
impress  on  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion the  necessity  of  considering  the  functions  of 
an  architect  in  a practical  light.  Of  course,  great 
allowances  were  to  be  made  for  the  ardour  of 
youth ; and  the  more  enthusiastic  the  discus- 
sions on  art,  the  more  chai-ming  they  were  to 
the  mind  of  youth.  But  he  thought,  at  the 
present  clay,  he  might  safely  advise  a little  more 
attention  to  practical  matters.  He  remem- ' 
bered,  that  when  he  was  young,  such  advice  was 
given  to  himself,  to  which  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion ; but  his  turn  had  now  come  to  give  advice 
to  others.  They  heard  a great  deal  about  art  in 
the  present  age, — more  than  they  ought  to  hear  j 
for  a great  deal  was  said  that  tended  to  distract 
the  minds  of  young  men,  and  to  produce  that 
result  which  was  so  often  complained  of, 
namely,  that  out  of  so  many  young  men  as 


are  annually  turned  out  of  London  offices, 
so  few  were  ever  heard  of  again.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  there  was  too  much 
aspiration  after  vague  and  -visionary  artistic  ex- 
cellence, and  too  little  plain,  straightforward 
study  of  that  utilitarianism  which  must,  after 
all,  be  the  foundation  of  all  true  excellence  in 
any  profession. 

In  the  course  of  the  usual  discussion  that 
followed,  Mr.  Redgrave  said  he  thought  it 
vvould  have  been  more  desirable  if  Professor 
Kerr  had  told  the  meeting  which  of  the  ex- 
perimental plana  ho  preferred.  He  objected  also 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Professor  had  divided 
the  styles  of  modern  architecture,  nor  did  ho 
think  the  Elizabethan  was  a style  that  could  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  Redgrave  freely  criticised 
other  portions  of  the  lecture,  especially  object- 
ing to  a collection  of  rooms  into  suites,  which 
he  said  was  only  conformable  to  a Diogenes  sort 
of  existence.  Other  speakers  followed  in  sup- 
port of  the  lecturer’s  views,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

In  putting  the  vote,  the  Chairman  remarked 
that  Professor  Kerr  had  said  ho  was  not  a 
lover  of  the  Medimval  style,  but  ho  (the 
Chairman)  could  not  see  why  he  went  so 
decidedly  against  Medievalism,  taken  simply  as 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  century 
work.  He  thought  the  Professor  must  admit 
that  tho  junction  of  the  two  styles,  Italian  and 
Medieval,  which  had  formed  the  bastard  Eliza- 
bethan, was  not  the  best  style  that  an  architect 
of  the  present  day  could  copy.  With  regard  to 
the  picturesque  buildings  in  Scotland,  they  were 
all  very  well  among  tho  lakes  and  mountains; 
but  an  English  house  placed  in  an  English 
landscape,  among  English  fields  and  trees, 
should  not  be  like  the  chateau  of  France  or 
Scotland  ; and  ho  saw  no  reason  why  an  English 
architect  should  run  into  obsolete  Roman,  bas- 
tard Elizabethan,  or  unmeaning  Renaissance. 


THE  MORTALITY  IN  LONDON  AND 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  •waste  of  life  and  energy  consequent  upon 
the  high  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  in  many 
of  the  large  to-wns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
only  now  beginning  to  attract  that  public  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  should  command. 
Treated  only  as  a sanitary  question,  it  would 
have  been  very  long  ere  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  large  could  have  been  awakened  to  its 
importance ; but  tbo  evident  inability  of  sani- 
tary science,  as  at  present  supported  by  legisla- 
tion, to  cope  with  the  subject,  takes  it  out  of 
these  narrow  limits,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  social  problems  of  the  day. 
That  the  aggregations  of  human  beings  con- 
stituting our  towns,  might  not,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  enjoy  death-rates 
much  more  nearly  approximating  those  of  the 
healthy  districts  of  England,  few  who  have 
thought  upon  the  matter  seriously  will  now 
venture  to  deny ; but  merely  comparing  towns 
with  towns  a contrast  will  appear  sufficiently 
striking,  to  point  to  tho  imperative  necessity  of 
immediate  and  energetic  measures  being  taken 
to  stem  this  increasing  torrent  of  life  wasted  by 
the  excessive  mortality  in  our  large  towns.  No 
one  believes  that  sanitary  measures  have  yet 
effected  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  better  drainage,  more  efficient  re- 
moval of  nuisances,  and  a more  abundant  and 
a purer  supply  of  water,  to  lessen  the  death- 
rates  of  some  of  our  large  towns;  but  so  long 
as  large  proportions  of  their  inhabitants  are 
herded  together  in  buildings  really  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  without  regard  to  health 
or  decency,  sanitary  reformers  will  be  unable  to 
do  moro  than  slightly  to  lessen  the  fearful  loss 
of  life  that  is  going  on  around  ua.  The  trustees 
of  Mr.  Peabody’s  munificent  bequest  to  the  city 
of  London,  have  set  the  example  which,  if  fol- 
lowed up  in  an  earnest  manner,  will  prove  the 
only  efiectnal  lover  to  raise  the  standard  of 
health  in  our  large  towns.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  model  lodging-houses  might  be 
built,  but  the  poor  could  not  bo  persuaded  to  live 
in  thorn  ; either  education  is  beginning  to  teach 
the  working  classes  to  appreciate  their  value 
sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  objections  in 
their  eyes  to  any  supervision ; or  such  institu- 
tions are  really  better  managed  than  they  used 
to  be  : certain  it  is  that  all  tho  stacks  of  build- 
ings that  have  recently  been  raised  in  London, 
either  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  fund,  or 
: through  tho  exertions  of  Alderman  Waterlow, 
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fill  as  fast  as  they  can  bo  finished,  which,  in 
spite  of  a few  complaints  of  management,  is  tho 
best  proof  that  they  meet  the  reqnirements  of 
the  working  classes.  They  have  not  yet  been 
tenanted  sulficiently  long  to  afford  the  means  of 
proving  a decreased  fatality  from  zymotic 
diseases  among  their  inhabitants ; but  that  snch 
will  be  the  case,  especially  among  the  children, 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubt. 

While  this  movement  on  a considerable  scale 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  of  London  is 
going  on,  and  is  likely  to  increase  as  wealthy 
people  find  that  they  can  lend  their  money  for 
so  good  a purpose  on  good  security,  and  get 
their  five  per  cent,  interest,  what  a field  there  is 
for  snch  operations  in  our  provincial  towns  ! Few 
of  them  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
London  as  regards  their  rates  of  mortality  j and, 
in  moat  of  them,  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  aro  even  worse,  sanitarily  speaking,  than 
in  the  metropolis.  How  much  might  be  effected 
by  the  formation  of  companies  in  these  towns, 
for  the  erection  of  suitablo  dwellings  for  the 
poor  ! It  has  been  proved  that  a modest  fi.ve  per 
cent,  could  be  secured  to  the  subscribers,  and 
yet  effect  an  immense  boon  to  the  poor.  To 
mill-owners,  and  large  employers  of  labour,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  their  workmen  in 
health  cannot  be  over-estimated  j and,  as  cases 
of  sickness  bear  a constant  proportion  of  about 
five  to  one  death,  a high  rate  of  mortality  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  a great  loss  of  energy 
by  ill-health. 

Liverpool  is  the  most  striking  example  of  our 
large  towns  in  which  sanitary  measures  seem 
entirely  baffled  by  a dense  population,  a largo 
proportion  of  wliich  exists,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
to  live,  under  conditions  entirely  opposed  to  all 
considerations  of  health.  In  spite  of  all  efforts 
on  tho  part  of  the  health  officer  and  his  assistant 
inspectors,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Liverpool 
increases,  and  very  rapidly  too.  In  the  ten 
years  1851-60  the  average  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  borough  was  30  per  1,000.  During 
the  ‘year  1865  it  had  risen  to  36'4,  or  12  per 
1,000  higher  than  the  rate  during  the  year  in 
London.  In  the  ten  past  weeks  of  the  present 
year  it  has  been  at  the  annual  rate  of  -IS’S  per 
1,000.  In  the  week  ending  Saturday  (10th 
instant)  the  515  deaths  registered  exceed  the 
corrected  weekly  average  by  234,  and  the  births 
recorded  in  the  same  period  by  99.  The  average 
weekly  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  tlio  ten 
years  1851-60,  corrected  for  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  the  middle  of  this  year,  in  Liverpool  is 
47 ; thus  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the 
past  ten  weeks  should  have  been  470,  whereas 
in  fact  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  142. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  rate  of  morta- 
lity in  the  metropolis  may  still  be  considerably 
reduced,  but  a comparison  between  the  returns 
of  London  and  Liverpool  for  the  week  alluded  to 
will  sufficiently  point  out  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
that  is  going  on  from  week  to  week,  compara- 
tively unheeded,  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 
Had  the  same  rate  of  mortality  prevailed  in  the 
metropolis  last  week  as  ruled  in  Liverpool,  the 
deaths  returned  would  have  been  3,262  instead 
of  1,829,  the  actual  number.  Naturally  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  diseases  of  the  I’espiratory 
organa  and  phthisis  form  the  heaviest  class ; 
in  London  a fortnight  since  the  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  this  head  were  6G3,  but  had  the 
deaths  from  these  diseases  been  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  Liverpool,  they  would  have  num- 
bered 1,070.  In  Liverpool,  50  deaths  resulted 
from  typhus  during  last  week,  only  three 
less  than  those  in  London  from  the  same 
cause,  with  more  than  six  times  the  population  ; 
the  deaths  from  typhus  in  London  would  have 
been  355  last  week  had  they  occurred  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  Liverpool.  So  with 
whooping-cough  and  scarlatina,  instead  of  66 
and  54  deaths,  they  would  have  amounted  re- 
spectively to  241  and  95  from  these  diseases.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  excitement  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  publication,  in  any  work, 
of  a weekly  bill  for  London,  with  a total  of 
3,262  deaths,  and  including  663  from  typhus, 
241  from  whooping-cough,  &c. and  yet  because 
this  rate  of  mortality  is  occurring  not  in  the 
metropolis  but  in  Liverpool,  it  is  allowed  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed.  Liverpool,  on  account  of  the 
density  of  its  population,  and  the  large  colony 
of  the  lower  class  of  Irish  who  abide  there, 
appears  to  be  considered  as  privileged  to  this 
mortality.  But  will  it  be  allowed  to  go  on  ? We 
know  before  hand  where  nearly  all  these  cases 
of  typhus  and  whooping-cough  would  be  found 
to  have  occurred ; not  in  the  best  quarters  of 
the  town,  but  in  cellar  kitchens,  and  the  dwell- 


ings in  which  the  lower  classes  of  labourers 
exist.  Here  is  a field  for  the  philantliropic 
energy  of  the  wealthy  of  Liverpool : let  it  be 
taken  in  band  at  once  ; let  whole  districts  of  the 
town  be  rebuilt  if  necessary,  until  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  housed  in  dwellings  fit  for  human 
beings.  Sorely  the  capital  would  not  be  want- 
ing to  effect  such  a purpose,  for  the  continnation 
of  such  a terrible  waste  of  life  in  the  second 
town  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a national  disgrace.  We  have  taken 
Liverpool  as  an  example,  but  Manchester  and 
Leeds  follow  far  too  closely  on  that  town,  in  the 
high  rates  of  mortality  which  there  prevail. 


AUCniTECTUEE  IN  TEE  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  KOYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Aechitecture  is  pretty  well  represented  in 
the  E.xhibition  so  far  as  the  number  of  drawings 
is  concerned,  but  none  of  the  works  delineated 
are  of  great  importance  : this  arises,  doubtless, 
from  the  fact  of  none  such  being  in  progress. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  north  is  under- 
going a gradual  improvement.  Batty-Langley 
Gothic  is  now  only  perpetrated  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. Thirteenth-century  work,  with  more 
or  less  of  a foreign  element,  now  holds  sway. 
(48)  “ South-west  View  of  the  Chalmers  Memo- 
rial Church,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
Grange,  Edinburgh,”  by  Patrick  Wilson,  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  transepts,  with  a spire  at  the 
south-east  angle,  in  Decorated  English  style;  it 
appears  correct  enongh  in  detail,  bnt  has  nothing 
original  or  peculiar  about  it.  Messrs.  Douglas 
& Stevenson  have  two  designs  (79),  “ Competi- 
tion Design  for  the  new  Chnrch,  Dumfries,”  is 
somewhat  German  in  character.  Picturesque- 
ness  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at,  hut  the  re- 
sult is  'hardly  satisfactory;  rather  spiky  pin- 
nacles are  placed  in  pairs  between  each  bay, 
which  does  not  produce  a happy  effect.  (62), 
*'  Garngad  Hill  Church,”  is  decidedly  French 
in  style,  and  rather  heavy  in  general  effect. 
Mr.  Frederick  Pilkiugton’s  ” Memorial  Church” 
(165),  is  one  of  those  productions  which  look 
pretty  enough  on  paper,  but  in  execution  would 
appear  absurd ; it  bristles  with  exaggerated'eano- 
pies,  supported  on  slender  shafts,  the  stability 
of  which  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  secure. 
(91)  “All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Broughton- 
streec,  Edinburgh,”  by  Mr.  il.  Anderson,  is  an 
exceedingly  heavy,  not  to  say  rude,  lookiug 
edifice.  In  his  drawing  the  architect  has  placed 
bis  building  in  a lonely  spot  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
and  certainly  it  would  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  such  a situation  than  in  juxtaposition  to 
a line  of  modem  four-storied  houses.  Mr.  Ander- 
son should  face  the  difficulty  (if  such  there  be), 
and  consider  the  surroundings  of  the  future 
edifice.  We  may  admire  such  heavy  and  mas- 
sive works  when  we  consider  that  they  were  the 
production  of  a rude  age,  but  their  reproduction 
iu  modern  times  is  not  desirable.  (199)  “ Christ 
Church,  Falkirk,”  by  the  same  architect,  exhibits 
the  same  faults,  although  in  a lesser  degree  : the 
intention  is  good,  but  the  result  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  Messrs.  Maegregor  & Miller’s 
“Proposed  Free  Church”  (185)  is  a neat  little 
edifice,  with  an  apse,  transepts,  and  tower- — not 
at  all  like  a Free  Church,  and  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  that  body,  who  have  a strong  predi- 
lection for  galleries,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  at  command.  (HI)  “St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Perth,”  has  a very  ugly 
brooch  spire,  arising  from  the  too  abrupt  junc- 
tion of  the  parts.  (151)  " St.  Peter’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Musselburgh  (Paterson  & Shiells),  is 
small,  bnt  elegantly  proportioned,  consisting  of 
a nave  and  apse,  with  brooch  spire  at  north- 
west angle. 

The  Scoto-French  stylo  of  the  seventeenth 
century  seems  now  to  be  considered  the  thing 
for  a country  mansion  north  of  the  Tweed  : all 
the  mansions  of  which  designs  are  exhibited  are, 
with  one  exception,  in  this  style,  and  we  deside- 
rate in  one  and  all  of  them  the  want  of  an  infu- 
sion of  new  detail.  Picturesque  as  the  style  is, 
its  details  become  monotonous  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, and  an  infusion  of  fresb  detail,  which  it 
easily  admits  of, -would  give  variety  and  light- 
ness to  its  somewhat  hard  character.  (12) 
“ Newtonaird  House,  Dumfriesshire  ” (Peddie  & 
Kinnear,  architects),  is  a fine  mansion,  pictu- 
resque in  arrangement.  (10)  “ Mansion-house  at 
St.  Andrew’s  for  R.  Ewing  Curwen,  esq.,”  by 
John  Milne,  is  crowded  and  confused.  (39)  “ Bal- 
likinrain  House,  Stirlingshire,”  by  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  is  similar  to  many  of  the  noble  mansions 


erected  by  that  gentleman.  Mr.  John  Lessels 
has  been  successful  in  transforming  the  “Man- 
sion House  of  Salisbury  Green”  (33)  from  an 
ugly  square  block  to  a picturesque  tnrreted 
residence.  Mr.  Frederick  POkington  repudiates 
the  Scottish  style,  and  seeks  for  something 
lighter  and  more  cheerful ; he  seems  now  to  have 
settled  upon  the  round  arch  as  the  most  suitable 
for  his  purpose  ; he  gives  no  rest  to  the  eye,  and 
scatters  bis  detail  with  lavish  profusion.  (38) 
“ Mansion  erecting  near  Port  Glasgow,  for  'Tho- 
mas Blackwood,  esq.,”  is  a further  development 
of  the  Mansion  at  Grange,  of  which  a design  was 
exhibited  last  year.  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie  makes 
(11)  “A  Suggestion  for  the  Improvement  of 
Edinburgh.”  He  proposes  to  widen  the  terrace 
of  the  West  Prince’s-street  Gardens  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  East  Gardens,  and  to  adorn 
it  with  a line  of  statues  and  monuments.  The 
idea  is  one  that  might  suggest  itself  to  any  one 
giving  the  matter  due  consideration,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a grand  affair  if  the  where- 
withal to  carry  it  out  were  forthcoming. 

Some  sermons  are  made  up  of  quotations,  and 
the  “ Sermon  in  Stones,”  by  Messrs.  Peddie  &. 
Kinnear,  (18)  “ The  University  Club,  Prince’s- 
street,”  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  Greek 
authors  without  reference  to  the  text.  The 
binlding  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  may  meet 
with  further  consideration  when  completed. 

(81)  “Spier’s  College,  to  be  erected  at  March- 
land,  Beath;  French  Middle-pointed;”  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Eoughead,  exhibits  strongly  the  worst 
features  of  the  style ; it  is  very  liney,  and  pain- 
fully perpendicular  in  effect.  The  composition 
is  equally  balanced,  and  lacks  a centre  to  give  it 
dignity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  designs 
exhibited  is  (150)  “ New  Buildings,  Castle- 
terrace,”  by  Mr.  James  Gowans.  He  has  striven 
to  give  that  variety  to  the  different  blocks  of 
building  which  we  so  much  desiderate  in  the 
street  architecture  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, combined  with  an  effective  sky-line.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  more  of  the  west-end  pro- 
prietors of  bnilding-gronnd  may  be  affected  by 
the  same  spirit.  (^110)  “ View  of  the  Branch  of 
the  Nation^  Bank  at  Girvan,”  and  (112)  “ View 
of  the  Branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland 
at  Montrose,”  by  Mr.  David  Maegibbon,  have 
not  the  appearance  of  banks,  but  look  more  like 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  pic- 
turesque gabled  style ; looked  at  in  this  light 
they  are  effective  so  far,  especially  that  at  Mont- 
rose. (13)  “ Royal  Memorial  A^ch  at  Fetter- 
cairn,”  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  is  a structure  snch  as 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  have  been 
erected  in  this  our  day;  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  chef-d'ceitvre  of  a village  carpenter,  or 
one  of  those  productions  covered  with  shells 
which  adorn  the  sideboards  in  remote  sea- 
bathing quarters. 


PRIZES  TO  ART  WORKMEN. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  series  of  meetings  and  lectures  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  Session  of  1S66  of  the  Architec- 
tnral  Museum  was  inaugurated  last  evening  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  the  president,  who 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  Art-workmen.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  tho  theatre  of  the 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  they  met  that  night  in  a new  home, 
and  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  tabernacle 
— he  supposed  he  must  call  it — in  which  they 
used  to  meet,  at  South  Kensington,  had  been 
pulled  down  to  give  way  to  a permanent  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Whether  they  should  meet 
again  at  South  Kensington  permanently  or  not 
was  a matter  in  regard  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  a short  explanation.  The  meeting  was 
very  well  aware  that  for  many  years  past  South 
Kensington  had  been  their  home.  He  had  talked 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  Some  people 
said  that  when  {hey  went  downto  South  Kensing- 
ton they  went  to  Egypt.  But  he  must  say  that 
having  gone  down  to  Brompton,  they  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  there.  With  the  authori- 
ties there  they  sometimes  had  had  a few  friendly 
“ tiffs  ; ” but  altogether  they  worked  very  well 
together,  and  owed  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  that  had  at  all  times  been  shown  by 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington.  But  as 
time  went  on,  and  as  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  shaped  them- 
selves more  and  more  clearly,  the  more  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a divergence  of  inten- 
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tion  between  them  and  that  body.  Ho  would  tell 
the  meeting  what  that  divergence  was.  All  of 
them  who  had  considered  the  museum  question 
must  be  aware  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
museumB.  One  was  what  was  called  a technical 
or  study  museum,  which  contained  things  that 
were  rather  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  general 
visitor.  There  was  no  popular  museum  in 
anatomy,  nor  ought  there  to  be,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  consist  of  a number  of  specimens  in  bottles. 
A technical  museum  in  chemistry  also  consisted 
of  a lot  of  specimens  in  bottles ; and  so  in  their 
line  of  science,  a technical  museum  in  archi- 
tecture consisted  of  a number  of  mouldings, 
carvings,  and  details,  many  of  them  rough  and 
mutilated  plaster-casts,  and,  therefore,  very  un- 
interesting and  ugly  to  the  general  public ; but 
of  inestimable  valne  to  the  man  who  had  to 
manufacture  works  of  art,  in  which  light  and 
shade  produced  by  mouldings,  and  the  art- 
beauty  produced  by  foliage,  were  his  requi- 
sites. Such  was  their  idea  of  the  collection 
that  was  essential  for  the  study  of  architectural 
art.  The  other  sort  of  museum  which  he  did 
not  deny  was  equally  valuable  and  necessary, 
w’as  what  was  called  the  Exhibition  Museum, 
but  it  did  not  go  into  the  detail  necessary  to 
enable  the  art -student  to  work  out  either 
originals  or  models  of  monuments,  like  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Grey,  at  York,  or  the  Pisa  pulpit, 
which  raised  its  head  so  proudly  at  South  Ken- 
sington. He  thought  their  Government, — he  did 
not  mean  the  authorities  at  Kensington,  who 
were  not  to  blame, — but  the  Government,  were 
to  blame  for  not  having  realised  the  great  im- 
portance of  a study  collection  ; and,  when  they 
had  the  unique  opportunity  of  plenty  of  acres  at 
Kensington,  they  were  to  blame  for  not  giving 
to  England  what,  he  believed,  no  other  Govern- 
ment had  given  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  a Study  Museum  of  Architectural  Art. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  at  Kensington  for 
carrying  out  such  a project,  and  it  was  a sort  of 
museum  which  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  to 
create.  The  authorities,  however,  thought  other- 
wise  5 and  it  was  impressed  upon  those  connected 
with  the  Architectural  Museum  that  they  w'ere 
to  clear  out  a very  large  amount  of  their  collec- 
tion, and  leave  only  so  much  behind  as  would 
form  part  of  an  exhibition  collection,  and  not 
part  of  a study  collection.  Now,  they  bad  been 
looking  forward,  as  he  had  stated,  to  a great 
national  study  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the 
art-workmen  of  England.  They  did  not  pretend 
to  say  that,  with  their  limited  means,  their  col- 
lection could  be  either  a very  large  one  or  a very 
perfect  one;  bub  they  did  say  that  it  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  sort  that  had  ever  been  started. 
It  was  a matter  of  honourable  ambition  with 
them ; and  they  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  Government  as  the  foundation 
of  a more  important  collection  of  the  same  kind. 
That  matter  was  now  past  and  gone.  The  study 
collection  was  no  longer  to  be  an  element  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  only  to  be 
an  exhibition  collection.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
an  interesting,  a beautiful,  and  an  important  one, 
but  it  would  not  be  that  special  kind  of  technical 
collection  which  was  required.  Accordingly 
they  felt  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  an 
amicable  notice  to  quit.  That  notice  was  taken 
amicably,  and  he  was  able  to  say  that  they  were 
leaving  on  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of 
terms  with  the  authorities  at  Kensington,  who 
had  not  withdrawn  from  them  the  privilege  of 
using  their  collections.  Now,  at  this  time  of 
final  divorce,  nothing  could  be  more  friendly 
than  the  terms  upon  which  they  stood  towards 
each  other.  Speaking  ministerially,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  they  should  go  was  under  con- 
sideration. Talking  confidentially,  they  had 
very  little  idea  where  they  would  go.  But  they 
were  working  hard  foraplace,  and  he  mightsay, 
without  breaking  confidence,  that  their  condition 
was  under  mature  consideration  by  a very  im- 
portant body  of  a cognate  character  to  their  own, 
though  somewhat  older,  and  more  dignified — he 
meant  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ai-chitects. 
He  now  passed  to  the  special  work  which  they 
had  to  perform  that  evening,  namely,  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes.  The  meeting  were  aware  that 
last  year  was  a year  of  disappointment.  They 
ofiered  valuable  prizes,  but  it  was  not  considered 
that  the  competitors  came  up  to  the  mark,  and 
they  went  down  to  South  Kensington  with  rueful 
feicea  and  blank  cheques.  This  year  they  adopted 
the  course,  not  of  sulking  or  despaii-ing,  but  of 
revising  their  list  of  prize  objects,  and  offering 
prizes  even  more  valuable  in  a monetary  view. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  exhibition  of  one 
class  of  works  of  art  had  met  with  signal  suc- 


cess. They  had  had  an  unusually  good  tender 
of  objects,  and  they  felt  that  they  might  con- 
scientiously award  the  largo  prizes  which  they 
offered  to  the  competitors.  He  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  have  to  say  that  the  art-workmen  of  the 
countiy  bad  awoke  to  the  movement  of  the  times 
— he  did  not  allude  to  the  Reform  movement. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  they  felt  in  all  things 
the  growth  of  education  and  of  refinement — that 
growth  of  refinement  which  had  substituted  the 
present  cheap  press  for  the  scurrilous  press  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago — a cheap  press  which 
had  placed  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  conclusions  that  were  come 
to  or  not,  on  the  high  level  which  they  now 
occupied.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  realization 
of  the  growth  of  education  and  the  improve- 
ment that  bad  taken  place  in  those  means  of 
locomotion  which  made  the  word  “ provincial  ” 
almost  a word  belonging  to  the  dead  languages. 
The  growth  of  science  had  extended  itself  to  the 
wants  of  private  life,  and  people  felt  that  the 
furniture  they  lived  amongst,  the  carpets  they 
trod  upon,  the  arm-chairs  they  slept  in,  the 
plates  from  which  they  ate  their  mutton,  and 
the  basins  from  which  they  washed  their  faces, 
might  be,  need  bo,  should  be,  and  could  be, 
specimens  of  art,  without  being  too  expensive  to 
those  persons  who  might  become  their  pur- 
chasers. He  was  glad  our  workmen  realized 
that  fact;  and  this  brought  him  to  another 
point.  The  other  day  a capitalist,  who  was  a 
producer  of  art-workmanship,  had  asked  him 
whether  he  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  knew  what 
ho  was  about ; whether  he  knew  the  necessity 
of  capital  to  produce  these  large  works,  and 
was  ho  not  putting  the  art-workman  out  of  his 
place  ? He  (Mr.  Hope)  said  distinctly  he  was 
not  putting  the  art-workman  out  of  his  place ; 
and  he  would  tell  them  why.  Everybody’s  duty 
was  to  be  moving  on.  It  was  like  the  theoiy  of 
tho  astronomer,  that  the  sun  and  all  the  fixed 
stars  were  in  reality  revolving  round  some  very 
distant  central  sun.  He  did  not  put  the  art- 
workman  out  of  his  place,  because  the  capitalist 
who  employed  that  workman,  and  the  purchaser 
who  went  to  tho  capitalist,  had  themselves 
marched  on,  and  he  only  asked  that  the  art- 
workman  should  march  on  by  their  side.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  branches  of  art- 
workmanship  that  required  capital  to  put  them 
in  the  market,  and  he  should  be  a very  bad 
friend  to  the  art-workman  if  ho  were  to  come 
forward  to  bring  down  that  necessary  law  of 
political  economy  which  made  the  capitalist 
necessary  to  put  his  work  in  the  market, — ay, 
and  necessary  to  give  him  the  materials  with 
which  he  could  work.  All  he  maintained  was, 
that  the  development  of  art-education  on  all  '• 
sides  did  not  destroy  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  workman.  It  only  placed 
them  in  a more  satisfactory  position  towards 
each  other.  It  showed  the  workman  that  artis- 
tic %York  was  wanted  from  him,  and  it  told  the 
employer  that  it  was  right  and  generous  that, 
with  his  name  tho  name  of  the  man  who  pi’O- 
duced  tho  work  should  also  be  connected.  Of 
course,  many  art-workmen  would  only  be  art- 
workmen  all  their  lives.  It  was  an  honour- 
able thing  to  be  an  art-workman  all  one’s 
life  if  one  stamped  his  name  on  the  work. 
But  it  was  possible  that,  like  Chantrey,  a 
man  from  being  an  art-workman  might  be- 
come a great  master  and  teacher  of  art,  and 
he  was  for  throwing  open  the  door  to  such  a man 
that  he  might  come  forward  and  prove  himself 
a Chantrey.  He  would  give  an  illustration  in 
point.  It  might  be  thought  a trivial  considera- 
tion, but  it  would  show  his  meaning.  For  many 
years  past  it  had  been  the  habit  in  this  country 
to  hold  flower-shows,  at  which  they  saw  that 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Lord  Brown,  took  prizes. 
Lord  Brown  was  the  capitalist,  but  Mr.  Smith’s 
knowledge  of  botany  produced  the  grapes,  the 
melons,  or  the  roses  which  won  the  prizes.  Now, 
he  wanted  the  art-capitalist  to  be  the  squire,  and 
the  art-workman  the  gardener.  He  would  now 
pass  to  the  special  prizes  for  the  present  year. 
He  was  going  to  speak  plainly.  In  former 
years  they  had  had  many  pleasures  and  many 
disappointments.  He  dared  to  say  that  in 
the  allotment  of  the  prizes  it  might  have  been 
supposed  by  some  that  they  did  not  take  suf- 
ficient account  of  the  small  number  of  hours, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  might  have  been 
at  the  competitor’s  own  disposal;  that  they  did 
not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  mind  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
pursuit  of  theii'  calling,  before  they  could  apply 
that  wear  and  tear  for  theii*  own  advantage. 


They  felt,  for  the  present,  at  least,  that  they 
were  asking  for  two  things  that  it  was  hardly 
right  to  ask  for ; at  the  same  time,  one  was  a 
pure  and  absolutely  original  composition ; the 
other,  that  knowledge  of  manipulation  or  prac- 
tice in  art-handling  which  made  the  good  ren- 
dering of  the  composition  manifest  its  superiority 
to  the  bad  rendering  of  the  same.  Accordingly, 
except  in  one  case  in  which  they  included 
composition,  they  had  determined  this  year 
to  absolve  theii*  competitors  from  much  of 
the  original  composition,  and  only  looked  to 
them  to  give  them  tho  best  rendering  of  an  idea 
for  which  the  Institution  was  responsible,  and 
they  were  justified  in  that  determination  by  the 
results.  He  asked  pardon  from  those  of  whom 
in  former  years,  in  their  over-enthusiasm,  they 
might  have  exacted  too  much. 

Mr.  Hope  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
various  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  as 
thus : — 

Slone  Carving. — Prize  1,  20/, — Arthur  H.  Harris,  Eyde, 
Isle  of  Wight ; prize  2,  .‘5/.  — John  Seymour,  Tower-lane, 
Taunton  ; prize  3,  21. — Henry  Harrison,  82,  Upper  Ebury- 
street,  London;  extra  prize,  1/.  Is.  — T.  Sharp,  50,  Con- 
nanght-terrace,  Edgewure-road. 

IFood  Carving. — Supplementary  prize,  10/.— W.  Worm- 
leighton,  at  Mr.  Eoddis's,  10,  St.  James's-street,  Bir- 
mingham. _ 

Silver  B'orit.— Prize  1,  15/. — W.  Holliday,  14,  Nailour- 
street,  Islington;  prize 2,  5/. — A.  G.  Fraiitzen,  20,  Ring- 
square,  Clerkenwell. 

Transparent  JSnameU.— ‘Prize  1,  10/. — Frederick  Lowe, 
13, 'Wilderness-row,  London;  extra  prize,  1/.  Is. — H.  De 
Kooingh,  60,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

Orogiie  Enatnels.  — Prize,  10/.  — Frederick  Lowe, 
13,  Wilderness-row,  London. 

Hurt/e  Mogaic. — Prize,  10/.— George  Eooke,  27,  By- 
water-street, King's-roud,  Chelsea. 

2£odelling  in  Clay  {Architeciural  Union  Companu).— 
Prize  1,  6/.— E.  W.  Martin,  6,  John's-terrace,  OToey- 
street,  Walworth-road.  — Prize  2,  21.:  J.  W.  Gould, 
33,  Bayham-place,  Camden  Town. 

On  the  invitation  of  tho  chairman,  Mr.  Ak- 
royd,  M.P.,  Canon  Rock,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Seddon, 
and  other  gentlemen,  addressed  the  meeting ; 
and  Mr.  Holland  (wood-carver),  Mr.  Ash  (metal- 
worker), and  Mr.  Pearce  (metal-worker),  spoke 
from  the  body  of  the  theatre. 


TOWN  HALL  AND  CORN  EXCHANGE, 
FARNHAM,  SURREY. 

The  new  buildings,  which  have  been  in  course 
of  erection  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  and  aro 
now  completed,  were  opened  on  tho  15th  inst., 
with  a public  banquet,  at  which  nearly  300  per- 
sons were  entertained,  in  tho  new  market-ball. 
The  weekly  markets  have  hitherto  been  held  in 
the  open  air,  with  no  more  shelter  to  the  mer- 
chants and  farmers  than  was  aflbrded  by  the  area 
' covered,  but  not  enclosed,  by  tho  old  Market- 
house,  recently  pulled  down.  The  new  edifice, 
which  includes  a market  hall  or  com  exchange, 
offices,  shops,  and  assembly-rooms,  has  been 
built  on  tho  site  lately  occupied  by  the  Goat’s 
Head  Inn,  at  the  junction  of  Castle-street  with 
the  Borough.  At  the  corner  of  the  building  is  a 
clock -tower,  88  ft.  high,  in  tho  top  story  of  which 
is  a four-dial  clock,  by  Frodsbam,  presented  to 
the  town  by  Mr.  S.  Nicholson,  of  Waverley 
Abbey.  This  tower  is  surmounted  by  a belfry, 
having  a slated  spire,  terminated  by  a weather- 
cock, and  containing  three  bells,  for  the  quarters 
and  hour.  On  the  side  next  the  Borough  are 
shops,  with  cellars  below,  and  two  stories  of 
rooms  above.  The  ground-floor  on  the  side  next 
Castle-street  is  occupied  by  offices,  with  an 
entrance-hall,  32  ft.  by  10  ft.,  in  tho  centre, 
paved  with  black  and  red  tiles,  for  access  to  tbo 
market-hall,  which  is  built  behind  tho  shops, 
and  is  lighted  from  the  roof  and  one  end.  This 
hall  is  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  30ft.  high ; it  is  faced 
inside  with  white  Huntingdon  bricks,  slightly 
relieved  with  red  and  black  bricks,  and  is  covered 
by  a polygonal  ceiling,  resting  on  circular  arches, 
formed  of  three  thicknesses  of  3-in.  planks, 
bolted  together  on  tho  Delorme  principle,  which 
spring  from  stone  corbels  on  projecting  piers. 
One  compartment  of  the  ceiling  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  one  is  filled  with  rough  plate-glass  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall,  aud  there  is  a large 
three-light  window  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The 
rest  of  the  ceiling  is  boarded,  the  whole  of  tho 
woodwork  being  stained  and  varnished.  On  one 
side  of  the  hall,  aud  entered  from  it,  are  offices 
for  tho  use  of  merchants  attending  the  markets ; 
there  is  also  a side  entrance  to  the  room  from 
the  Borough. 

The  assembly-room  is  placed  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  in  tho  portion  of  tho  building  fronting 
Castle-street.  This  is  reached  by  three  separate 
stone  staircases,  the  chief  of  which  is  7 ft.  wide. 
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and  leads  from  the  entrance-hall  in  Castle-street. 
The  room  is  48  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  30  ft.  high,  -with 
retiring-room  and  cloak-room  adjoining.  Its 
roof  and  ceiling  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  market-hall,  the  ribs 
springing  fi'om  carved  stone  capitals,  supported 
on  red  shafts  of  ton'a-cotta.  Both  this  room 
and  the  market-hall  are  lighted  by  sun-burners 
of  Messrs.  Strode’s  manufacture,  and  are  warmed 
by  Haden’s  hot-air  apparatus. 

The  outside  of  the  building,  and  also  the  stair- 
case and  entrance-hall,  are  faced  with  white 
Huntingdon  bricks.  All  round  the  roof  of  the 
assembly-room  is  an  arcaded  parapet,  surmount- 
ing a moulded  comice,  all  of  terra-cotta ; and  the 
arches  to  the  two  chief  entrances  are  of  the  same 
material. 

The  mullions  of  the  windows  are  of  Bath 
stone,  with  carved  caps  and  red  terra-cotta 
pillar-shafts.  The  entrance  doorway  in  Castle- 
street  has  recessed  jambs,  with  carved  caps  and 
red  terra-cotta  shafts.  Carved  stone  caps  aud 
red  shafts  are  also  used  at  the  outer  angles  of 
the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower,  and  also  to  the 
arched  openings  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  The 
windows  have  gauged  semicircular  aud  seg- 
mental arches  of  moulded  red  brick.?,  with  stone 
keys  and  skew  backs.  All  quoins,  window  and 
door  jambs,  arches  of  tower,  and  panels  for 
clock-faces,  are  of  Bath  stone. 

The  terra-cotta  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Blash- 
field,  of  Stamford.  Mr.  F.  Birch,  of  Farnham, 
was  contractor  for  the  general  building;  and  Mr. 
E.  Mulley  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  archi- 
tect  employed  was  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  of 
London.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  3,5001. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  an  adaptation  of 
that  prevalent  in  Italy  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 


IMPEOTEMENTS  FOE  EDINBUEGH. 

Lord  Provost  Chambers  has  called  together 
the  beads  of  the  various  public  bodies  in 
the  city,  and  other  influential  citizens,  as,  in 
old  times,  “ the  neighbours  ” were  consulted  in 
the  Scottish  royal  burghs  on  momentous  occa- 
sions, his  lordship’s  purpose  being,  that  the 
members  of  his  committee  should  lay  before  the 
meeting  his  plans  for  opening  up  the  closes  in 
the  Old  Town,  and  obtain  their  opinion  thereon. 
Tho  meeting  appeared  to  be  vciy  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  project,  bat  tho  question  of 
new  dwellings  for  the  many  poor  persons  to  be 
dispossessed  was  brought  prominently  forward 
by  Dr.  Begg  and  others.  The  Lord  Provost  said 
that  building  societies  were  ready  to  commence 
operations  as  soon  as  spaces  were  cleared  for 
them  ; and  that  many  workmen’s  dwellings  were 
to  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith- 
walk.  The  Builders’  Association  have  inspected 
the  plans,  and  favourable  opinions  have  been 
expressed  by  various  members.  A report  is  to 
be  made  to  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  views  of 
the  Association. 


PAEIS  UNIVEKSAL  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

The  authorities  at  South  Kensington  have 
issued,  as  a circnlar,  a translated  “ Extract  from  an 
Explanatory  Supplemeut  to  the  General  Regula- 
tions prepared  by  the  Imperial  Commission  re- 
specting theExhibitionof  the  Products  of  Agricul- 
tnro  aud  Industry  connected  with  Groups  8 and  9, 
Live  Products  and  Examples  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Establishments in  which  the 
Commission  remark  that  the  organization  of 
collectivo  argricultural  and  horticultural  displays 
is  a most  important  undertaking,  hitherto  im- 
perfectly carried  out  in  previous  Exhibitions,  and 
now  entrusted  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committees.  Inquiry  has  been  made  of 
special  contractors  who  supply  on  hire  the  neces- 
sary structures  for  the  divisional  displays,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  hire  of  cattle-sheds  will 
not  exceed  80  franca  per  head ; of  stables,  100 
francs  per  horse ; and  130  francs  per  box  for 
brood  mares;  75  francs  per  pen  of  sheep;  60 
francs  per  sty  of  pigs;  30  francs  per  coop  of 
fowls ; but  that  concerted  action  would  reduce 
this  cost.  Contractors,  on  certain  conditions, 
will  supply  forage  and  other  necessary  objects  at 
a price  lower  than,  or,  at  tho  most,  equal  to,  the 
official  current  price  of  the  day;  but  the  exliibi- 
tors  will  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  contractors 
they  may  think  fit.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
Paris,  from  the  1st  April  to  1st  November,  the 


average  cost  per  day  of  the  food  for  a bull  or  a 
cow  may  be  from  2 fr.  to  2 fr.  50  cent. ; of  a 
horse,  from  3 fr.  to  3 fr.  50  cent. ; of  a sheep, 
from  40  cent,  to  50  cent.  The  period  during 
which  live  animals  or  perishable  objects  can  re- 
main in  the  Exhibition  is  limited  by  their  very 
nature,  but  each  of  them  when  removed  must 
be  immediately  replaced  by  another  product 
to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  person 
who  directs  the  operations  of  each  district.  The 
Commission  will  allow  them  to  be  sold  day  by 
day,  aud  delivered  to  the  purchaser  as  soon  as 
other  products  have  been  supplied  in  tbeir  place. 
This  will  be  rather  a difficult  subject  to  deal 
with,  but  the  Commission  seem  to  be  preparing 
to  meet  it. 


ROME. 

At  Rome,  the  Via  Appia  has  been  anew  ex- 
cavated at  a spot  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  at  the  expense  of  Count  Tyszkie- 
wicz ; the  researches  have  led  to  tho  discovery 
of  a draped  statue  of  considerable  merit.  In 
laying  bare  a tomb,  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
interior  disposal,  the  explorers  found  a mosaic 
pavement  representing  a rather  uncommon  sub- 
ject, viz.  a skeleton  reposing  on  a conch,  with 
the  inscription  in  Greek  letters  which  Socrates 
had  observed  on  tho  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi, 
“ Know  thyself,”  Near  the  spot  were  also  found 
colossal  fragments  of  architectural  ornaments, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a splendid  tomb 
of  the  Antonine  period. 

On  the  22ud  ultimo  the  Roman  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Archaiology  met,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Salvatore  Betti.  Commander 
Visconti,  perpetual  secretary,  furnished  details 
of  the  excavations  now  carried  on  at  the  Pala- 
tine, at  the  expense  of  the  Pope  and  Commander 
Coustantini  Baldini,  minister  of  commerce  and 
public  works.  Already  saloons  of  considerable 
dimensions  have  been  brought  to  light,  adorned 
with  paintings,  stucco-work,  and  marble.  He 
also  described  the  investigations  now  continuing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  The  Rev,  Felice 
Profile,  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Seminary  and 
secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Sacred  Archre- 
ology,  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
excavations  which  have  taken  place  in  tho  Cata- 
combs of  Romo,  from  November,  1860,  to  May, 
1865. 


SCnOOL-BHILDING  NEWS. 

Sattle,  Sussex. — The  foundation  stone  for  a 
new  grammar  school,  at  Battle,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  Miss  Lamborn,  of  Battle.  The 
new  building  is  intended  to  take  tho  place  of  the 
old  grammar  school,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.  It  will  accommo- 
date about  100  boys,  mostly  residential,  and 
contain  lofty  dormitories,  dining-ball,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  detached  school  and  class 
rooms,  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern  im- 
provements. It  possesses  extensive  recreation 
grounds,  and  tho  building  has  been  designed 
with  the  view  of  further  extension.  Tho  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  a local  builder,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  of 
Hastings,  architect. 


THE  FARNESE  CONGIUS. 

BRITISH  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  March  14th,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  in  the  chair,  the  supposed  Con- 
gius  of  Vespasian,  brought  from  Paris  iu  1825, 
was  again  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Davidson.  Mr. 
Edward  Levien,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on 
the  subject.  He  showed  that  in  their  investiga- 
tions on  tho  Roman  weights  and  measures, 
Pmtus,  PeireskCjVillalpandus,  and  Greaves,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  bad  before 
proved  there  was  more  than  one  congius  similarly 
inscribed  to  the  present,  but  in  one  example,  at 
least,  there  was  an  additional  engraved  orna- 
ment. That  the  present  one  is  not  that  seen  by 
Greaves  at  the  Farnese  Palace  is  clear,  from  the 
absence  of  two  engraved  oval  lines  which 
appear  on  Greaves’s  drawing;  and,  moreover,  he 
traced  the  Farnese  congius  to  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden,  where  it  arrived  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still 
remains.  The  original  standard  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian is  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  One 
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was  found  at  Todi  which  was  considered  likely 
to  be  the  original  only  because  the  inscriptiott 
upon  it  was  filled  in  with  silver,  bat  this  one  has- 
long  been  lost  again.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  had 
measured  the  contents  of  the  specimen  before 
them  and  found  it  to  contain  7 Ib.  4^  oz.  of 
water,  measuring  6 pints  mimes  6'622  cubic- 
inches.  He  pointed  out  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
the  form  of  the  congius  for  the  purposes  of  a- 
standard,  but  showed  that  the  inside  of  this  one 
was  too  roughly  finished  to  make  it  probable 
that  it  could  have  been  used  or  made  for  a 
standard,  but  only  as  an  imitation  of  it.  Thi» 
idea  had  already  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming,  on  the  ground  that  the  metal  was  nofc 
Roman  bronze,  but  a mixture  commonly  made  in 
tho  fifteenth  century,  to  which  period  he  would 
assign  the  congius  before  them. 

The  chairman  then  read  a paper  on  the  “ Pro- 
gress of  the  Science  of  Archmology.” 


IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICKS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chemico-Agricul- 
tural  Society  of  Ulster,  Professor  J.  Thomson 
read  a paper  on  “ Recent  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Brick.”  After  giving  explana- 
tions of  tho  chemical  composition  and  other 
characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  clay,  aud  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  in  being  burnt  or 
raised  to  an  incandescent  heat.  Professor  Thom- 
son explained  the  chief  methods  in  use  for  work- 
ing the  clay  and  forming  it  into  bricks  ready  for 
the  kiln.  He  then  turned  attention  to  the  great 
loss  of  heat  which  occurs  in  tho  ordinary  modes 
of  burning  bricks  in  common  kilns.  This  great 
loss,  he  pointed  out,  arises  in  a twofold  way. 
First,  during  the  burning  of  tho  bricks,  the  air 
which  has  passed  through  the  fuel,  or  among  the 
heated  bricks,  and  the  smoke  including  gaseous 
products  generally,  passes  away  from  the  kiln 
to  waste  at  a very  high  temperature,  oven  at  a 
red  heat,  during  a considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. Secondly,  when  the  bricks  are  raised  to 
j the  high  temperature  required  to  burn  them, 
and  render  them  permanently  hard,  the  great 
store  of  heat  which  they  contain  is  entirely 
thrown  to  waste  while  they  are  left  to  cool.  Ha 
stated  that  he  had  noticed  with  much  interest 
the  very  admirable  principles  of  a new  kind  of 
kiln  with  perpetually  revolving  fire,  which,  in- 
vented and  patented  by  F.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin, 
and  A.  Licht,  of  Danzig,  is  being  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Belfast,  both  for  brick- 
burning and  lime-bnming.  In  this  new  kiln  a 
remarkable  economy  of  fuel  is  effected  in  a twofold 
way, — in  fact,  by  saving  the  twofold  loss  of  heat 
already  mentioned;  for,  first,  it  saves  the  heat 
of  tho  gaseous  products  of  combustion  and  un- 
consumed air  passing  through  and  away  from 
the  burning  bricks,  by  applying  this  heat 
effectively  in  drying  the  new  fresh  bricks  about 
to  be  burnt,  and  raising  them  up  to  an  in- 
candescent temperature,  so  that  only  a very 
slight  addition  of  heat  directly  from  ignited  fuel 
is  required  to  complete  their  burning  ; and, 
secondly,  it  saves  the  heat  of  the  cooling  bricks, 
after  their  having  been  sufficiently  fired,  by  apply- 
ing it  all  in  warming  the  air  which  goes  forward 
to  supply  the  fires  : so  that  the  fuel  is  burnt  with 
air  already  at  an  incandescent  temperature,  in- 
stead of  requiring,  as  usual,  to  heat  the  air  for 
its  own  combustion.  Professor  Thomson,  with 
the  aid  of  drawings,  went  on  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  these  principles  are  practically 
carried  into  effect,  taking  as  an  example  the 
large  kiln  which  Mr.  Moore  is  constructing  at  his 
brick-works  at  Hayfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast.  The  kiln  is  built  in  the  form  of  a largo 
arched  passage,  like  a railway  tunnel,  bending 
round  in  going  forward  on  the  ground  till  it  closes 
with  itself  to  form  a great  circular  ring-chamber, 
within  which  the  burning  of  the  bricks  is  carriecl 
on.  This  ring-chamber  may  be  of  any  convenient 
dimensions,  160  ft.  diameter  being  a suitable 
size.  Round  its  circumference  there  are  twenty- 
four  eutrance  door-ways,  admitting  of  being 
closed  with  temporarily-built  bricks  and  clay,  so 
as  to  retain  the  heat  and  exclude  all  entrance  of 
airby  the  door-ways  so  bnilt  up.  Tbegreatring- 
chamber  may  now  be  conceived  as  consisting  of 
twenty-four  compartments  or  spaces,  with  one  of 
these  door-ways  to  each.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ring  a high  chimney  is  erected,  and  from  each  of 
the  twenty-four  compartments  of  the  annular 
chamber  an  underground  flue  leads  into  the 
chimney.  There  are,  then,  twenty-four  of  these 
flues  converging  towards  the  centre  like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel,  and  each  flue  has  a valve,  by 
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which  its  communication  with  tSie  chimney  can 
be  cut  off.  Arrangements  are  made  by  which  a 
partition  like  a damper  or  portcullis  can  be  let 
down  atpleasurCjEoasto  cut  off  all  communication 
between  any  of  the  twenty-four  compartments  of 
thoring-kiln  and  the  next  one.  Let  us  now  suppose 
the  working  of  the  kiln  to  have  been  already  fairly 
established,  for,  after  being  once  kindled  the  fire 
is  never  extinguished,  but  the  burning  of  new 
bricks  and  the  removal  of  the  finished  produce 
are  carried  on  by  a continuous  and  regular  pro- 
' cess  from  day  to  day.  Two  adjacent  compart- 
ments have  this  day  their  entrance-doors  open, 
all  the  rest  being  perfectly  closed.  By  the 
arrangement  of  the  valves  in  the  flues,  and  the 
large  damper  or  portcullis,  the  air  which  gets 
admittance  alone  by  the  two  open  doors  has  to 
go  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  riug-kiln  in 
order  to  be  drawn  into  the  chimney.  From  one 
of  the  two  open  compartments  men  are  taking 
out  the  finished  and  cooled  bricks,  and  in  the 
other  one  they  are  building  up  newly-formed 
unburnt  bricks  which  are  not  yet  quite  dry. 
The  air  entering  by  these  two  compartments 
I passes  first  among  bricks  almost  cold,  and  takes 
I up  their  heat,  and  then  goes  forward  to  warmer 
i bricks,  and  then  to  hotter  and  hotter,  always 
( carrying  the  heat  of  the  cooling  bricks  forward 
1 with  it  till  it  reaches  the  part  of  the  ring  diame- 
; trically  opposite  to  the  two  open  and  cold  com- 
! partments.  At  this  place  it  gets  a final  acces- 
- sion  of  heat  from  the  burning  of  a veiy  small 
' quantity  of  coal-dust,  which  is  dropped  in  among 
t the  bricks  from  time  to  time  by  numerous  small 
openings  furnished  with  air-tight  moveable  lids. 

1 Thus,  at  this  part  of  the  kiln  there  is  generated 

■ the  full  intensity  of  heat  which  is  required  for 
the  burning  of  the  bricks.  Tlie  hot  air,  in- 

: eluding  the  products  of  combustion,  which,  for 
I brevity,  we  may  call  tho  smoke,  though  it  is 
f really  perfectly  gaseous  and  free  from  sooty 
( particles,  then  passes  forward  to  the  bricks, 

I which,  by  its  continuous  current, are  beingheated; 

1 and  it  passes  on  among  them  from  hot  bricks  to 

■ those  which  are  less  and  less  hot,  heatiug  them 
! as  it  goes,  and  then  passes  on  to  those  which  arc 

■ still  damp,  drying  them  as  it  goes  3 and  then  it 
; passes  to  tlie  chimney,  ia  a state  almost  cold, 

1 and  saturated  with  the  moisture,  in  the  form  of 

■ -steam  or  vapour,  which  it  has  taken  from  tho 
! damp  bricks.  On  the  following  day  to  that  on 
i which  the  operations  just  described  have  been 
: going  on,  the  portcullis  is  shifted  forwards  by 

the  space  of  one  compartment,  and  a correspond- 
1 ing  change  is  made  as  to  the  flue  which  is  to 

■ communicate  with  the  chimney,  and  as  to  the 
) pair  of  compartments  open  for  the  admission  of 
I air  and  for  the  removal  of  finished  cold  bricks, 

I and  the  building  in  of  fresh  damp  bricks  5 and 

the  air,  including  products  of  combustion,  at  the 

■ end  of  its  circuit  in  the  annular  chamber,  just 
) before  passing  off  to  the  chimney,  now  passes 

among  the  fresh  bricks  which  were  described  as 
I built  in  on  the  yesterday  of  this  new  day.  The 
' place  where  the  coal-dust  for  fuel  is  thrown  in 
= is  also  advanced  round  the  circle  by  the  stage  of 
one  compartment  3 and  so  now  the  whole  pro- 
' cess  goes  on  just  as  it  did  yesterday.  The  fire 
I thus  makes  a complete  circuit  of  the  annular 
' chamber  in  twenty-four  working  days,  the  whole 
) process  being  left  dormant  on  Sundays,  merely 
I by  tho  closing  of  all  apertures  for  the  admission 
I of  the  current  of  air.  The  same  kind  of  kiln, 

' with  the  same  process  of  working,  is  applicable 
1 in  the  burning  of  lime  3 and,  both  for  the  brick- 
I burning  and  the  lime-burning,  the  saving  of 
: fuel,  relatively  to  what  is  consumed  by  the 

■ ordinary  methods,  is  such  as  to  appear  at  first 
sight  almost  incredible. 


STOVES  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  presence  of  a certain  quantity  of  water 
I in  air  heated  by  stoves,  in  apartments,  is  indis- 
) pensable  to  render  the  air  respirable.  To  its 
absence  is  due  the  smart  sensation  of  cold  ex- 
1 perienced  when  passing  from  a chamber  heated 
I by  a stove  into  the  free  air.  JI.  Anez,  architect, 

I has  made  an  apparatus  which  produces,  along 
iwith  the  required  temperature,  the  quantity  of 
vapour  necessary  for  the  saturation  of  the  air, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat.  He  states  that 
! tho^  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Cannes,  Nice, 
Hyeres,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  infiaence  of  the 
1 Sirocco,  that  parched  current  of  air  from  the 
1 African  desert,  which  becomes  saturated  with 
: moisture  in  its  passage  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  bears  health  and  freshness  to  the  lungs  of 
ithe  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 


M.  Anez,  in  his  apparatus,  imitates  the  natural 
phenomenon  by  obliging  the  hot  air,  produced 
by  the  stove  or  hypocaust,  to  pass  over  the 
surface  of  a certain  c[uantity  of  water  placed  in 
an  adjoining  receptacle ; the  air  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  aqueous  elements  it  had  lost 
(Hb.  of  water,  for  every  21b.  of  coal  consumed, 
being  evaporated),  and  which  it  would  have 
taken  from  the  lungs  of  those  who  breathed  it. 
A camelia  placed  at  a distance  of  1 ft.  8 in.  from 
an  orifice  through  which  the  heated  air  entered 
a room,  at  a temperature  of  from  89’ to  103°, 
flourished  magnificently,  and  preserved  its 
flowers  for  five  weeks.  Several  architects  have 
given  this  invention  a favourable  reception.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  usual,  where  it  can  be  con- 
veniently done,  to  place  a bowl  of  water  on  the 
stove,  but  this  is  impossible  in  salons.  The 
arrangement  is  not  unknown  in  England. 

For  some  years  past,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a new  species  of  epidemic  in  Savoy, 
produced  by  the  use  of  cast-iron  stoves,  and  in 
September  last  Dr.  Garret  sent  a mi^moirc  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  stating  that  a great 
number  of  these  winter  maladies,  known  com- 
monly by  the  names  of  cerebro-spinal  meningites, 
cerebral  typhus,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.,  were 
nothing  but  intoxications  produced  by  the  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  disengaged  by  cast-iron  stoves. 
This  opinion  mot  with  some  opposition  3 so,  in 
August  last,  M.  Jules  Garret,  nephew  of  the  above 
doctor,  and  laboratory  pupil  of  M.  Freray,  was 
requested  by  his  uncle  to  make  tho  necessary 
experiments  for  ascertainiug  the  presence  of 
carbonic  oxido  gas  in  the  ah-  of  a chamber 
heated  by  a cast-iron  stove.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  halls  of  tho  College  of  Chambery,  cubinE; 
9,324'  ft.,  was  strongly  heated  for  about  fifteen 
hours,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  poisonous 
gas  did  really  exist,  as  was  shown  by  its  action 
on  chloride  of  gold,  causing  tlio  formation,  in 
each  of  the  bulbs  of  Liebig’s  apparatus,  of  a 
grey  precipitate  and  a multitude  of  shining  gold- 
coloured  scales.  The  Abbe  Alpb.  Chardon, 
early  last  month,  contested  tho  tact  that  the 
deleterious  gas  was  produced  by  the  decarbura- 
tiou  of  the  cast-iron  of  tho  stove  ; for,  he  says, 
if  that  were^  the  case  the  cast-iron  would  pass, 
through  loss  of  its  constitutional  carbon,  into 
the  state  of  steel,  and  thence  into  pure  iron, 
whereas  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
observed.  He  attributes  the  presence  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  to  the  combustion  of  the 
graphite  or  blacklead  with  which  the  stoves  are 
blackened,  and  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon, 
with  a feeble  trace  of  iron. 

!M.  Chevreul  has  also  demonstrated  that  a 
cast-iron  stove,  even  after  protracted  service, 
lost  nothing  of  its  weight  nor  of  its  proportion 
of  carbon  in  the  iron. 

M.  Jules  Garret,  in  reply,  stated,  a few  days 
ago,  that  he  agrees  with  the  abbe,  and  that 
there  are  other  assisting  causes,  such  as  frag- 
ments of  wood,  charcoal,  or  coal  left  in  the  pan 
of  tho  stove  3 also  the  organic  dust  of  the  air, 
which,  by  the  carbon  it  contains,  gives  ofl‘  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  cast-iron  retaining  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  leaving  the  carbonic 
o.xide  free.  They  are  unanimous  in  condemn- 
ing blacklead,  and  in  recommending  stoves  in 
dwellings  to  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

M.  Ad.  Perrot  has  constructed  a furnace-stove 
of  small  dimensions,  but  of  an  astonishing  heat- 
ing power.  He  unites  several  Bunsen’s  burners, 
of  common  gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  so 
as  to  form  with  their  flames  a single  jet.  With 
one  of  these  apparatus,  burning  70  cubic  fD.  of 
gas  per  hour,  under  a pressure  of  from  2 in.  to 
2'-l'  in.  of  water,  and  with  only  the  draught  fur- 
nished by  a sheet-iron  chimney  6 ft.  G in.  high, 
he  was  able,  in  15  minutes,  to  melt  31  i troy 
ounces  of  silver  at  the  standard  of  0-680  (pure 
silver  being  1-000).  It  took  at  most  30  minutes, 
when  the  operation  went  well,  to  melt  and  cast 
2^  lb.  of  copper  in  bars.  Lastly,  he  was  enabled 
to  melt  several  specimens  of  grey  and  white 
iron  3 Ifty  lb.  of  a sort  of  cast-iron,  which  was 
considered  very  hard  to  melt,  was  made  liquid 
and  was  cast  in  30  minutes.  Another  specimen, 
of  l^lb.  was  melted  in  an  hour  at  most.  The 
form  of  the  furnace  is  cylindrical,  and  it  only 
measures  31  in.  high  by  10  in.  in  diameter. 

M.  Felix  Ac-hard  has  invented  a system  of 
veutilation,  which  he  calls  “ reversed,”  for  hos- 
pitals and  assembly-rooms.  He  says  that  in 
hospitals,  in  particular,  and  all  saloons  which 
are  heated  from  below,  either  by  means  of  heated 
air  being  admitted,  or  by  stoves,  &c.,  the  heated 
air,  lighter  than  that  pre-existing,  rises  in 
isolated  columns  without  mingling  with  the  cold 
air,  and,  arriving  at  the  ceiling,  spreads  itself: 


out  in  a regular  stratum,  ready  to  make  its  way 
out  when  the  top  ventilators  are  opened.  Thus 
the  colder  air  remains  at  bottom,  saturated  with 
the  fetid  emanations  from  the  patients,  and  the 
required  renewal  of  the  air  is  only  carried  on  in 
an  incomplete  irregular  manner,  never  being  in- 
tegral. The  plan  is,  therefore,  to  direct  towards 
the  upper  portion  of  the  apartment,  or  hospital- 
ward,  a continuous  current  of  fresh  air  many 
degrees  warmer  than  that  which  existed  before ; 
this  air,  being  lighter  than  the  rest,  will  extend 
itself  in  a layer  at  the  top,  as  regularly  as  oil  on 
the  surface  of  a glass  of  water.  If  now  the 
air  he  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a stove  in 
which  it  may  be  consumed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
warm  air  at  the  top  will  gradually  descend  in  a 
body  until  it  arrives  at  tho  bottom  and  is  drawn 
off  into  the  stove  which  creates  the  draught. 
Thus  there  ia  a continuous  current  of  warm  air 
entering  by  a pipe  (heated  by  the  stove  which 
removes  the  lower  air)  at  the  top  and  going  out 
at  bottom.  There  should  be,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  principle: — 1.  An  opening,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  external  air,  into  a room  or  receptacle 
in  which  are  stoves  or  other  means  of  heating, 
whose  chimneys  are  inclined  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  entering  air  3 2.  A heating  fltie, 
opening  at  pleasure,  at  top  or  bottom  3 3.  A 
draught-furnace,  formed  by  a number  of  stoves, 
under  which  there  is  an  open  grate,  on  which  it 
may  be  easy  to  burn  green  wood  continuously  or 
now  and  then,  in  order  to  destroy  infection  by 
naked  flame  5 4.  In  front  of  the  draught-chim- 
ney, a flue  or  pipe  having  the  same  height  as 
the  apartment,  able  to  bo  opened  or  closed  either 
at  top  or  bottom.  The  ventilation  may  be  either 
with  heated  or  with  cold  air.  Ist,  For  warm-air 
ventilation  : the  cold  air  enters  by  the  opening 
above  mentioned,  is  warmed  upon  the  heating 
stoves,  mounts  by  the  flue,  and  spreads  itself  out 
at  the  top  of  tho  apartment.  Gn  the  other  hand, 
the  draught-flue  draws  off  the  colder  air  from 
below,  and  creates  a vacuum,  which  is  filled, 
first,  by  the  lower  layer,  then  tho  intermediate 
strata,  and  lastly  the  upper  portion,  which  has 
descended  to  the  bottom  ; and  so  a regular  cur- 
rent is  established  from  top  to  bottom.  2.  In 
cold-air  jentilation,  the  dranght-ebimney  at 
bottom  is  closed,  and  free  air  allowed  to  enter. 
Tho  draught  is  then  taken  from  the  upper  por- 
tion and  directed  to  the  stoves,  thus  creating  an 
tipper  vacuum,  which  the  cold  air  below  rushes 
in  to  replace  3 thus  giving  a continuous  current 
from  the  bottom  of  the  apartment  upwards. 


SANTA  MARIA  DEL  FIGRE,  FLGRENCE. 

PROPOSED  COMPLETION. 

In  presenting  to  oiu’  readers  a view  of  the 
premiated  design  for  the  western  fa<jade  of  the 
Duomo,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  to 
the  chief  dates  in  its  past  history.  The  first 
stone  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  designed  by 
Amolpho  di  Cambio,  was  laid  in  129G.  In  1332 
Giotto  became  the  architect,  or  “ capomaestro  3” 
in  1436  the  edifice  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  consecration,  but  the  works  were  con- 
tinued until  1474,  when  they  ceased,  possibly 
for  want  of  funds,  more  probably  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  Italy  at  that  time. 
In  1514  Sansovino  constructed  a front  in 
ivond ; but  this  was  removed  in  1586,  leaving 
a bare  flat  wall.  Thus  it  remained  until 
the  occasion  of  tho  maiTiage  of  one  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  when,  in  honour  of  the 
event,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral, 
the  front  was  plastered  and  ornamented,  or, 
rather,  disfigured  still  more  with  pevinted 
pilasters,  florid  scroll-work,  &c.,  by  some  Bolo- 
gnese artists,  whose  names,  happily  for  them, 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Gar  small  engrav- 
ing indicates  these  paintings.  Ever  since 
Giotto’s  times  Italian  architects  have  busied 
themselves  with  attempting  to  remove  this  eye- 
sore, and  designs  are  still  preserved,  by  Buonta- 
lenti,  Dosio,  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  Passignano, 
Baccio  del  Bianco,  and  Silvaui.  Preference  was 
given  at  the  time  to  the  design  of  Silvani,  but 
still  nothing  was  done.  Then  in  1842  the  Chevalier 
Matas  submitted  a plan  for  mending  this  state 
of  things,  and  met  with  so  much  approval  that 
no  less  than  eighty  influential  persons  promised 
handsome  contributions  if  the  design  should  be 
carried  oat.  We  believe  this  was  really  on  the 
point  of  being  the  case  in  1847,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  of  that  and  the  following 
years  prevented  the  commencement  of  the 
works. 
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Iq  April,  1861,  tho  present  King  of  Italy 
laid  the  ^st  stone  of  some  alterations  in 
the  cathedral.  It  was  then  resolved  to  finish  the 
whole  building,  including,  of  course,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  west  front ; and  a very  large  sub- 
scription from  the  king  and  others  was  spoken 
of,  but  what  came  of  this  wo  are  not  aware.  A 
public  competition  for  designs  for  the  west  front 
was  advertised,  and  responded  to  by  forty  archi- 
tects, only  two  of  whom  were  of  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  drawings,  some  of  which 
were  very  elaborately  finished  in  water-colours, 
were  exhibited  in  September,  1861,  and  were 
divided  into  three  classes, — those  whose  sum- 
mits sloped  in  accordance  with  the  roofs  of  the 
church;  secondly,  those  with  one  gable  for  nave 
and  horizontal  finishing  for  the  transepts  ; and, 
thirdly,  those  with  three  gables.  The  result, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  committee ; for  they  declined  to 
award  the  three  premiums  of  10,000  fr.,  8,-lOOfr., 
and  6,700  fr.  5 and,  whilst  recommending  that 
1,680  fr.  should  be  paid  to  three  competitors, 
and  1,120  fr.  to  six  more,  they  advised  a second 
competition,  limited  to  ten  architects.  Cheva- 
lier Matas  kept  aloof,  as  if  content  with 
the  success  ho  had  previously  obtained.  The 
second  competition  took  place  last  autumn, 
and  the  results  were  divided  into  classes,  a 
fourth  (that  of  horizontal  sky-line)  being  added 
to  the  former  three. 

The  committee’began  by  voting  the  best  in  each 
class,  the  result  being  as  follows:  — 1st.  Rooj 
lines,  W.  Petersen,  of  Copenhagen  (all  votes 


except  one  for  Alvino)  ; 2nd.  One  gable,  Majorfi 
(all  votes  except  two  for  Falcini)  ; 3rd.  Hori- 
zontal shylinc,  Falcini  (unanimous)  j 4th.  Three 
gables,  De  Fabris  (unanimous,  except  the  vote 
of  Signor  Monti,  who  was  for  Alvino,  Boito, 
Falcini,  and  Cipolla,  for  the  four  classes  respec- 
tively). The  committee  then  proceeded  to  vote 
as  to  which  of  the  “ four  best”  was  to  be  pre- 
miated ; and  of  these  four  (Petersen,  Majorfi, 
Falcini,  and  De  Fabris)  the  last-named  gentle- 
man had  all  votes  but  one,  which  was  for  Petersen. 
Before  making  their  decision  known,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  their  meeting,  in  order  to  give 
the  president,  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  at  the  final  sitting ; but 
the  result  was  the  same,  M.  Dupre  still  voting 
for  Petersen,  who  received  the  second  premium. 
In  Petersen’s  design  the  original  lines  of  the  roofs 
were  kept  with  good  effect. 

Having  an-ived  at  their  conclusion,  tho 
committee  transmitted  photographs  of  the  four 
best  designs  to  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc,  in  Paris  ; the 
Marchese  Selvatico,  in  Padua;  and  Professor 
Bertini,  in  Milan.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  were  all  members  of  the  committee,  bub 
were  unable  to  attend,  expressed  himself  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  premiated  design  ; the 
Marquis  remained  neutral ; but  the  Professor 
was  loud  in  protesting  against  M.  de  Fabris’s 
plan,  and  called  for  another  competition. 

We  publish  an  illustration  of  M.  De  Fabris’s 
design  in  onr  present  number.  In  order  to  give 
a better  proportion  to  the  lateral  divisions,  the 
architect  hasnot  adhered  strictly  to  the  respective 


widths  of  aisles  and  nave,  but  has  placed  the 
middle  pilasters  nearer  the  centre,  not  so  much 
however  as  to  render  the  deception  evident 
except  on  plan.  The  niches,  string-courses, 
cornices,  and  panellings,  are  copied  from  the 
best  parts  of  the  body  of  the  cathedral  and  from 
Giotto’s  campanile  adjoining ; in  fact,  the  various 
horizontal  lines  now  in  existence  are  carried 
through  the  new  facade.  By  reference  to  the 
small  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original 
openings  of  doors  and  circular  windows  are  re- 
tained, probably  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral — this  point  was,  indeed, 
observed  by  the  other  competitors.  The  west 
front,  as  it  stands  now,  presents  a very  wretched 
appearance,  totally  unworthy  of  the  noble  pile 
beyond ; and  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  a proper 
determination,  though  when  this  will  be  arrived 
at  seems  doubtful,  the  committee  having  invited 
another  competition,  to  open  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  we  believe  in  June  ; and  another 
exhibition  of  all  designs  presented,  which  may 
be  expected  about  a year  later.  We  understand 
they  have  now  about  300,000  fr.  on  hand,  the 
present  amount  of  contribntions  towards  the 
long-vainly-desired  object. 

The  repairs  of  the  details  on  the  outside  of 
the  Duomo  are  almost  continually  going  on,  and 
are  well  executed.  The  estimated  costs  of  the 
fa(;ade,  we  may  add,  are  1,200,000  fr.,  not  in- 
cluding the  sculptures  ; and  the  old  usage  prevails 
of  exacting  a certain  per-centage  on  bequests, 
drawn  up  by  notaries  in  Florence,  towards  the 
expenses  of  this  church. 
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THE  TEADES  MOVEMENT. 

Woolvuicli. — Another  crowded  public  meeting 
fof  the  operatives  employed  in  the  several  branches 
fof  the  building  trade  at  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and 
'Plumstead,  who  have  been  on  strike  for  a half- 
(holiday  on  Saturdays,  has  been  held,  to  receive  a 
ereport  from  a deputation  to  the  masters’  com- 
unittee.  The  deputation  had  consented  to  yield 
Ithe  point  of  receiving  wages  for  sixty  hours  and 
■working  but  fifty-six  hours,  and  had  proposed 
lithat  the  men  cease  working  after  one  o’clock  on 
Saturdays,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  hour.  This 
rproposal  ■was  received  with  favour  by  the 
imaaters,  and  was  now,  after  some  discussion, 
(Sanctioned  by  the  meeting.  The  strilve  may 
ithereforo  be  considered  at  an  end. 

Folkestone. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  who 
ahave  struck  from  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hills 
, still  refuse  to  work  unless  they  have  5s.  6d.  per 
day,  but  he  has  already  procured  other  men  who 
rare  ready  to  accept  53.  The  men  employed  by 
tbther  builders  in  the  town  have  pledged  them- 
!3elves  to  support  those  on  strike.  The  masters, 
un  the  other  hand,  have  determined  upon  with- 
standing the  demands  of  their  empZoj/t/s,  and 
[pledged  themselves  not  to  employ  any  of  those 
men  who  had  left  Mr.  Hills.  The  number  of 
men  employed  by  those  present  at  the  meeting 
exceeded  ninety  joiners  and  carpenters. 

Dewshury. — In  the  month  of  August  last,  the 
isarpenters  and  joiners  of  Dewsbury  and  of  the 
?aeavy  woollen  district,  agreed  to  ask  their 
nmployers  to  adopt  the  nine  hours  movement 
iihroughout  the  trade.  Up  to  tho  present  time 
iihe  masters  have  declined  to  accede  to  tho  de- 
mands of  tho  men.  In  the  event  of  their  refusing 

0 do  so,  the  men  have  resolved  to  strike  on 
(faster  Monday.  At  the  present  time  the  opera- 
five  carpenters  are  working  fifty-seven  hours 
ner  week,  and  they  desire  to  have  them  reduced 
tofifty-two  hours. 

York. — In  connexion  with  the  nine  honrs 
(novement,  a meeting  has  been  held  in  York  of 
iche  workmen  employed  at  the  York  plant  of  the 
eJorth-Eastern  Kailway  Company.  A memorial 
ams  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  directors, 
kaking  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to 
'ifty-four  per  week.  Tho  reply  was,  that  “ the 
)3oard  of  directors  saw  no  reason  for  acceding  to 
ehe  workmen’s  request.”  The  memorial  had  been 
irigned  by  908  workmen.  It  was  resolved  unani- 
liiiously  that,  on  and  after  the  2ud  of  April  next, 
jeiiey  would  not  work  more  than  nine  hours  per 
vay,  or  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  instead  of  58^ 
aours  as  at  present,  to  cease  work  at  5T5  p.m. 
each  day,  excepting  Saturdays,  when  they  would 
aease  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  One  of  the 
Hbdy  of  permanent- way  men  who  are  now  ont  on 
rcrike,  announced  that  it  was  their  determination 
tot  to  go  in  till  their  demands  had  been  acceded 
I ),  and  the  meeting  pledged  itself  to  support  tho 
!rermanent-way  men  to  tho  best  of  their  ability, 
nnless  the  railway  directors  grant  the  work- 
cien’s  request,  it  is  anticipated  that  a strike  -ivill 
kike  place  on  all  parts  of  the  line. 

1 Hartlepool. — Upwards  of  2,000  men  and  boys 
a the  employment  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Pile, 
icpence,  & Co.  (Limited),  West  Hartlepool,  are 
x)w  out  on  strike.  Tho  shopkeepers  of  the  town 
vave  closed  their  books  to  the  men.  Tho  cause 
f the  strike  is  a determination  not  to  work 
D'Dgcr  than  nine  hours  per  day,  in  conjunction 
Itith  their  brethren  on  the  Tees  and  at  Hartle- 
0)Ol. 

Newcastle. — The  ship-carpenters  at  Wallsend 
nvo  determined  to  stand  out  until  the  nine 
'tours  a day  be  conceded  to  them.  It  appears 
aiat  about  300  men  have  turned  out  upon  the 
oiovement. 

C Carlisle. — In  tho  beginning  of  tho  present 
aear  the  master  builders  of  Carlisle  formed  them- 
Irlves  into  an  Association,  called  “ The  Carlisle 
lihilders’  Association,”  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
idering  any  subject  which  might  arise  in  the 
itade,  and  taking  action  thereupon.  Disputes 
e e now  pending  between  the  masters  and  both 
isasons  and  bricklayers.  In  January,  the  la- 
tunrers  sent  a notice  to  tho  masters,  asking  that 
iTtween  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  11th  of 
iDvember  in  each  year,  their  wages  should  bo 

2d.  per  day  for  the  first  five  working  days  in 
c 6 week,  and  23.  2d.  on  Saturdays;  aud  that 
lom  the  11th  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  March 
eieir  wages  should  bo  3s.  per  day  for  tho  first 
e e days  in  the  week  and  28.  on  Saturdays.  They 
BIO  demanded  “ that  at  all  jobs  where  they  go 
Drove  two  stories,  they  should  only  carry  ten 
clicks  ; ” and  made  other  stipulations  as  to  over- 
aeae  and  walking  time.  These  propositions  were 
ie:en  into  consideration  in  the  middle  of  February 


by  the  Builders’  Association,  who  resolved  that 
the  wages  of  tho  labourers  should  not  be  more 
than  17s.  per  week  from  tho  1st  of  March.  At  the 
end  of  February,  the  Masters’  Association,  in 
their  turn,  sent  notice  to  the  men  that  they 
wished  to  alter  the  first  and  last  rules  adopted  in 
April,  18G5.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  they 
proposed  would  be,  that  between  the  2nd  day  of 
February  and  the  1st  of  March,  instead  of  work- 
ing from  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  the  men  should  work 
“ from  daylight  till  dark  within  6 a.m.  and 
6 p.m.”  during  tho  first  five  working  days  of  the 
week,  and  from  daylight  on  Saturdays  till  12 
at  noon,  instead  of  from  7 a.m.,  during  that  month. 
This  proposition  is  under  tho  consideration  of 
the  men.  At  the  end  of  February  the  masons 
sent  in  to  the  masters  a series  of  propositions. 
In  these  they  proposed  to  reduce  tho  hours  of 
labour  by  two  hours  aud  a half  a week,  and  asked 
for  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  2a.  a 
week.  From  1st  March  to  11th  November,  they 
demanded  that  their  wages  should  be  5s.  a day 
for  the  first  five  working  days  in  the  week  instead 
of -Is.  8d. ; aud  3s.  on  Saturday,  instead  of  28.  8d.; 
aud  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  year  their  wages 
should  bo  ‘Is.  8d.  a day,  instead  of  -Is.  1-d.,  for  the 
first  five  working  days  in  the  week,  and  2s.  8d. 
on  Saturdays  instead  of  2s.  4d.  There  were  also 
stipulations  as  to  overtime,  and  that  the  masons’ 
society  should  have  a voice  in  the  erection  of 
sheds.  These  proposals  the  Masters’  Association 
have  declined  to  entertain. 

Edinburgh.  — The  labourers’  strike  still  con- 
tinues. At  a meeting  of  them,  Edward  Nollan, 
a labourer,  iu  a long  address,  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  payment  by  the  hour,  as  the 
masters  had  offered ; but  counselled  tho  men  not 
to  take  less  than  lid.  an  hour.  A deputation 
from  the  Plasterers’  Association  addressed  tho 
meeting  on  tho  propriety  of  the  labourers  giving 
in  to  the  masters  as  to  tho  payment  by  the  hour, 
and  couuselling  them  to  ask  for  -ijd.  an  hour, 
which  would  yield  461.  a year — a wage  that  was 
in  advance  of  what  they  at  present  received. 
After  a long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
deputation  of  tho  labourers  should  wait  on  the 
master  builders,  with  a view  to  some  arrange- 
ment being  come  to.  Tho  labourers  persist  in 
refusing  the  off’er  by  the  builders  of  4d.  per  hour, 
aud  the  builders  have  resolved  on  continued 
resistance  to  their  demands,  and  are  receiving 
tho  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  other 
employers  in  tho  building  trades.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Employers]  have  sent  agents  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country  to  engage  labourers 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  labourers  who  have 
struck  work,  aud  of  those  who  are  stated  to 
have  left  Edinburgh. 

Ayr.  — The  opei'ative  masons  have  resumed 
work,  the  masters  having  acceded  to  their 
demand.  They  have  now  27s.  6d.  per  week. 


A NEW  STREET  NORTH  TO  SOUTH. 

A COKUESPONDEXT  writes, — It  appears  that  the 
vast  increase  in  the  business  of  tho  Post-office 
requires  much  more  space  than  is  now  at  its 
command,  and  that  the  anthorities  are  about  to 
purchase  ground  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Graud,  oppo- 
site the  present  Post-office,  for  an  additional 
building,  which  I am  very  glad  to  learn  j but,  in 
tho  execution  of  this  work,  I beg,  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  to  call  to  the  notice  of 
the  authorities  tho  fine  opportunity  it  affords  for 
embellishment  and  convenience  which,  if  now 
lost  sight  of  (as  it  unfortunately  was  when  the 
present  Post-office  was  erected,  — when  the 
public  feeling  and  public  taste  were  not  so  alive 
to  those  things  as  happily  they  now  are) — I say 
if  now  lost  sight  of,  may  never  again  occur.  I 
allude  to  the  formation  of  a street  directly 
north — true  north — from  the  centre  of  the  dome 
and  centre  of  the  north  porch  of  St.  Paul’s  as 
far  as  the  junctiou  of  Old-street  with  Goswell- 
street,  opposite  the  Charter-house  grounds,  sny 
some  60  ft.  or  SO  ft.  wide.  Think  what  a splendid 
entrance  this  would  bo  to  the  metropolis  from 
the  north.  Our  three  finest  institutions,  the 
Charter-house,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  aud 
Christ’s  Hospital  (tho  Blue-coat  School)  on  one 
side;  tho  Post-office,  and,  perhaps,  another 
public  building  ou  the  other  side,  aud  St.  Paul’s 
at  the  end.  “ What  would  M.  Haussmann  (of 
Paris)  give  to  be  here  !”  as  Collingwood,  who  led 
the  van  at  Trafalgar,  said  of  Nelson. 

Now  do  let  us  for  once  ignore  Yorick’s  caustic 
but  just  remark,  ” They  order  this  matter  better 
in  France.” 

I do  not  ask  that  this  street  be  made  now,  or 


all  at  once,  but  simply  that  whatever  now  build- 
ings are  erected,  or  new  openings  made,  may  be 
so  done  as  to  form  portions  of  this  desirable 
arrangement;  and  then,  even  though  it  be  as 
long  in  hand  as  the  union  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  yet,  if  it  be  eventually  done  as  well,  it 
will  be  worth  making ; and,  as  I do  not  despair 
of  its  being  accomplished,  I should  regret  tho 
occurrence  of  any  impediment. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.  • 

We  are  requested  to  inform  manyinquirers  that 
the  provisional  committee  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  necessary  be- 
fore bringing  their  appeal  to  the  noticeof  thetrade 
and  the  public.  Its  object  is  to  assist  temporarily, 
as  well  as  permanently,  necessitous  and  decayed 
clerks  and  their  widows  ; and,  on  a certain  sum 
being  subscribed  to  the  asylum  fund,  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  maintain  and  educate  the 
orphan  children.  A provisional  committee  of 
eighteen  persons,  bon.  solicitor,  and  hon.  secretary, 
have  been  appointed,  together  with  bankers  (The 
London  and  County  Bank),  and  our  advertise- 
ment columns  will  show  where  the  rules  may  be 
obtained.  The  promoters  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  announce  a general  meeting,  at  which  some 
influential  employer  will  take  the  chair.  They 
trust  their  fellow  clerks  will  unhesitatingly  come 
forward  and  place  this,  their  own  institution,  in 
a position  worthy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
building  films  of  England. 


IRISH  NEWS. 

A FEW  months  since  the  town  commissioners 
of  Kingstown  advertised  for  designs  for  a new 
town-hall,  court-house,  and  assembly-rooms,  to 
cost  GjOOOL,  offering  a prize  of  20Z.  In  answer, 
they  have  received  about  twelve  sets,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  merit.  There  is  in 
this  competition  every  prospect  of  fair  play,  for 
we  are  told  it  is  the  intention  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  obtain  independent  professional  advice 
in  tho  selection  of  the  designs. 

The  contemplated  Bill  for  tho  construction  of 
an  embankment  and  esplanade  in  Kingstown 
has,  for  tho  present,  been  abandoned.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  by  all  who  desire  the 
improvement  of  this  pleasant  watering-place. 
With  it,  Kingstown  might  well  be  called  the 
Irish  Brighton;  without  it,  there  is  presented  to 
the  spectators  aiTiving  in  the  numerous  steam- 
boats that  now  trade  with  tho  port,  a stretch  of 
a half-mile  of  as  unsightly  a shore  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  A graving  dock  has  been  suggested 
for  the  same  place. 

The  directors  of  the  Winter  Garden  and  Ex- 
hibition Palace  Company  have  arranged  to 
increase  their  capital  from  50,0001.  to  80,000Z., 
iu  order  to  fully  complete  their  building  and 
grounds.  It  is  expected  that  the  palace  will 
return  a large  annual  revenue.  Areas  have  been 
already  marked  out  for  shops,  &c.,  within  the 
building,  which  will  insure  the  company  a rental 
of  over  5,000Z. 

A uew  Masonic  ball  is  about  to  bo  erected  in 
Carrickfergus.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  has, 
with  his  accustomed  liberality,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a deputation  from  two  lodges,  granted 
the  choice  of  three  sites  for  tho  building. 

The  result  of  the  recent  competition  for  the 
new  Masonic  hall  in  Dublin,  is,  that  Mr.  E. 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  has  been  rewarded  with 
the  construction  of  the  building  from  amended 
plans  ; Mr.  Thomas  Deane  has  second  premium, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  Ferguson  third  premium. 

The  new  Presbyterian  church,  Waterside, 
Londonderry,  which  was  competed  for  about 
two  years  since,  was  formally  opened  on  the  5th 
inst.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  Ireland.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  tho  12th  of  August,  1864,  by- 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Irish  Society.  Tho  building 
reflects  credit  on  tho  architect,  Mr.  W.  Hague, 
juu.,  of  Dublin,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Elwee. 
The  style  is  Early  English.  The  material 
employed  in  the  erection  is  the  blue  rubble  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  dressings  of  stone  from 
Glasgow.  The  principal  elevation  has  a well- 
pruportioned  tower  aud  spire,  rising  to  a height 
of  120  ft.,  at  one  side  of  tho  large  gable  of 
the  church,  and  has  a minor  gable  at  the  other 
side. 
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Tlie  dimensions  of  the  building  within  the 
walls  are  81  ft.  long,  by  38  ft.  wide;  from  off 
this  space  a portion  is  taken,  to  form  a porch, 
under  a gallery,  at  what  we  shall  call  the  west 
end,  leaving  64  ft.  available  for  the  congrega- 
tion, which  it  is  expected  will  number  about  850 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
about  3,5001. 

The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  a very 
neat  little  church,  for  the  Wesleyan  congrega- 
tion of  Wicklow  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
substitution  of  decent  chapels  for  the  barn-like 
edifices  which  formerly  were  thought  sufficiently 
good  for  divine  worship  is  a matter  for  congratu- 
lation, and  this  is  one  of  a number  of  cases 
which  prove  that  extravagance  in  cost  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  on  taste.  The  cost  will  be 
about  7001.  for  completion.  The  dimensions  of 
this  church  are  61  ft.  by  22  ft.  in  the  clear. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  weather-proof 
materials  in  the  locality,  all  the  materials  will 
have  to  be  brought  from  a distance.  The  ordi- 
nary walling  will  be  of  co.  Dublin  stock  bricks, 
with  jambs,  arches,  and  bands  at  intervals,  of 
Belfast  or  Enniscorthy  red  brick,  and  dressings 
of  Dalkey  gi'anite  sparingly  nsed.  A pierced 
tracery  window,  of  rose  form,  about  8 ft.  diameter, 
will  be  of  Bath  stone  ; the  timber,  pine  through- 
ont,  varnished.  The  ceiling  will  be  wagon-headed, 
with  half  the  timber  wrought  and  exposed.  The 
accommodation  is  for  150,  for  the  present.  Mr. 
William  Fogerty,  of  Dublin,  is  the  architect. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Irclaud  is  now  in  a pretty  flourishing  condition, 
having  obtained  “ a local  habitation,”  as  well  as 
a “name.”  The  former  is  at  212,  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street,  Dublin ; the  latter  is  now  pretty  well 
known.  The  meetings  of  the  Institute  proper 
are  monthly  ; those  of  the  students’  class,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Association  for  Archi- 
tectural Study,  are  held  weekly,  when  papers 
are  read  and  subjects  sketched.  During  at  least 
half  an  hour  papers  and  sketches  are  subse- 
quently discussed  and  criticised.  The  president, 
Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  has  offered  a prize  of  lOL 
to  be  open  to  competition  by  students  of  the 
Institute,  or  members  of  the  Association  for 
Architectural  Study; — the  subject,  “ A Villa,”  to 
•cost  between  l,800i.  and  2,0001; — the  designs  to 
be  computed  at  6d.  per  cube  foot. 

A number  of  interesting  papers  have  been 
read  at  the  meetings,  including  some  on  matters 
of  architectural  history,  some  on  Gothic  mould- 
ings, geology,  dry  closets,  &c.,  ranging  in  manner 
and  purpose  from  grave  to  gay  ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  audience  has  generally  been 
but  small. 


DAMP  WALLS,  AND  HOW  TO  CURE 
THEM. 

Messks.  W.  B.  Wilkixson  & Co.,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  write, — Remove  the  whole  of  the  damp 
plaster  down  to  the  surface  of  brick  or  stone 
walls,  rake  out  the  joints,  clean  and  well  wet 
the  surface ; lay  on  a coat  of  good  Portland 
•cement,  mixed  with  one-sixth  sand ; be  careful 
to  cover  every  part  of  the  brick  or  stone,  broom 
or  otherwise  roughen  the  surface  of  the  cement 
while  soft ; let  this  stand  a few  days,  to  get  a 
hard  skin  on  it,  then  replaster  in  the  usual  way. 
It  will  not  do  well  to  finish  the  inside  surface 
with  Portland  cement,  as  condensation  will  take 
place  on  the  surface  in  damp  weather.  If  speed 
in  execution  be  desired,  the  surface  may  be 
finished  with  plaster  of  Paris,  Keene’s,  Parian, 
©r  Martin’s  cement,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
sand. 


AN  ART  REFORM  BILL. 

The  very  sweeping  and,  for  the  time,  compre- 
hensive political  Reform  Bill  now  proposed  and 
■offered  for  the  consideration  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  adoption  by  the  people  of  this  great 
country,  would  seem  to  have  as  its  basis  and 
beginning  the  letting  in,  in  such  a degree  as  to 
be  felt,  of  the  labour  element.  The  very  highest 
kind  of  labour  possible  is,  as  I take  it,  art  labour ; 
so  that  you,  sir,  and  architects,  and  those  “ acces- 
sorial” to  architects  are  doubtless  not  a little 
interested  in  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hit  archi- 
tecture a tremendous  blow,  perhaps  to  himself 
unconsciously.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  one  or 
two  clauses  suggestively  ? 

First,  what  is  a working  man — a labourer  ? 
I have  never  seen  this  question  fairly  and  fully 
answered.  Let  us  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  art 


ladder.  Is  a great  painter  a working  man  ? 
Most  assuredly  he  is,  and  must  be  ; for  hitherto 
there  has  not  been  discovered  a way  by  which 
pictures  can  be  manufactured,  or,  in  other  words, 
painted  by  deputy.  The  Mulreadys,  Landseers, 
Millaises,  are  compelled  by  the  very  necessities 
of  things  to  paint  their  own  pictures  with  their 
own  hands  : assistance  in  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  impossibility.  The  hand-writing  in  oil  colour 
would  seem  to  be  so  far  genuine  and  true,  and 
thus  expressive  of  the  individuality  and  powers 
of  the  painter  and  art-labourer.  I do  not  wish 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  our  painters  in  oil, 
but  they  are,  I am  afraid,  not  above  the  class 
of  the  mass  of  the  unenfranchised ; they  are 
labourers — working  mm.  “ With  my  own  right 
hand,”  says  the  painter,  “I  have  written  and 
signed  this.”  The  successful  and  the  failing, 
great  and  small,  the  Royal  Academician  and  the 
humblest  student,  are  in  this  wonderful  corner 
of  creation  on  a level ; they  are  of  the  labour 
class,  just  about  to  wake  up  into  life. 

Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  kind  of  fine-art 
labour,  of  architecture,  or  of  any  art  connected 
with  it  ? I say,  No,  it  cannot.  No  man  in  any 
one  of  them  needs  to  sink  into  this  pit  of  manual 
labour ; none  of  them  need  say  “ I am  a working 
man.”  I employ  working  men,  but  I am  not  yet 
degraded  to  that  myself  in  my  own  proper  person. 
The  eye  of  the  master  is  always  worth,  in  a 
politico-economical  view,  both  his  hands  ! 

But  the  question  here  comes  in,  bow  far  is  the 
painter  below  the  architect  consequent  on  his 
being  thus  compelled  to  work  with  his  own 
bands,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  not  being  able 
to  find  a substitute  to  do  his  work  for  him  ? Or, 
again,  is  the  painter  indeed  and  after  all  above 
the  architect,  consequent  on  this  necessity  ? 
Surely  he  is,  and  here  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  done  the  world  no  small  service,  by  bringing 
the  labourer  and  working  man  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  by  saying  what  he  has  said  so  well 
about  him.  He  has,  though  probably  without 
thinking  of  it,  complimented  and  raised  the 
painters ; the  bulk  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
lifted  up  by  it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  same 
time  has  lowered  our  modern  architecture  to  the 
lowest,  and  struck  it  a very  heavy  blow.  Rights, 
sense,  justice,  truth,  logic,  even  eye-sight,  are  all 
heavily  involved  in  this  sweeping  panegyric  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  both  in  “ rooms  ” and  cellars. 

My  object  here  is  to  oppose  by  adding  to  this 
Reform  Bill.  Were  I,  sir,  in  opposition,  I would 
in  one  hour  destroy  this  Bill,  by  moving  addi- 
tional clauses  to  it.  The  painters  are  to  be 
enfranchised  and  admitted  to  rights  under  the 
class  of  labourers  or  working  men.  Who  can 
estimate  the  gain  to  society  and  fine  art  by  the 
admission  of  the  sculptors  to  this  new  honour 
and  privilege  ! The  eye  of  the  great  sculptor  now- 
a-days  ranges  through  the  whole  world  of  imagi- 
nation, improving  and  idealising  humanity  and 
animals  alike,  detecting  failures  and  pointing 
out  defects,  and  gathering  into  a focus  the 
wonders  of  the  antique  for  the  mere  profit 
of  assistant  labourers  ; but  who  has  ever 
seen  the  bit  of  vulgar  marble  material  touched 
by  the  master  sculptor  himself  with  his  own 
hands  ? No  man — not  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
his  way  to  the  Greek  marbles,  and  even  when 
in  very  front  of  the  building  which  contains 
them.  Clause  the  first,  then,  additional,  would 
be  the  enfrauchisement  of  the  real  and  bond  fide 
sculptors,  that  low  and,  up  to  this  Bill,  unknown 
class  of  labourers.  What  state  they  are  in  intel- 
lectually it  would  show ; what  stage  they  are  in 
towards  an  advanced  scholarship  j and  what  they 
would  do  if  left  to  themselves,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  public  were  to  find  it  all  out,  and 
to  insist  upon  having  genuine  hand-writing  on 
marble  and  stone.  I would,  sir,  venture  to  call 
this  the  “ Conservative -communist  ” clause  of 
the  Bill ; for  it  would  not  only  bring  in  and  up 
the  labouring  sculptor  as  he  is,  but  it  would  also 
bring  down  the  politico-economical  eye-inspired 
man  who  directs  him,  and  make  him,  the  master, 
a labourer ! No  revolutionist  or  Consen’ative 
has  ever  yet,  even  in  France,  gone  this  length. 
The  Bill  must  fall  before  it ; but  sculpture  would 
begin  to  live  again, — it  would  be  born  again 
with  a new  career  before  it.  We  should  have, 
not  art  manufacture,  but  art  sculpture. 

Again,  another  additional  clause  would  bring 
in  that  so  noble  race  of  labourers  the  glass- 
painters,  not  less  in  real  powers  than  the  already- 
admitted  Academician  painters.  To  paint  a 
figure  on  a sheet  of  glass  is  quite  as  great  a feat 
of  art  as  to  paint  it  on  canvas, — perhaps  more 
so.  It  is  the  work  of  a labourer, working 
man.  The  intellectual  eye,  without  the  hand,  is 


here  entirely  vain  and  useless.  But  has  any 
architect  ever  yet  seen  a painting  on  the  glass 
by  the  hand  of  the  very  self-same  man  whose 
name,  may  be,  figures  in  the  lower  comer,  close 
by  the  bottom  of  a painted  window  ? Surely 
not : the  painters,  i.c.,  labourers,  are  to  a man, 
of  the  unenfranchised  class,  and  are  never  seen. 
This  clause  would  have  the  effect  of  lifting  them 
up  into  notoriety,  as  of  the  class  of  labourers, 
whether  householders  or  lodgers  ; but  at  the 
same  time, — and  here  is  its  upsetting  tendency, — 
it  would  bring  down  the  masters  of  these  men  to 
a dead  level  with  the  labouring  classes.  It 
would  make  glass-painters  of  them.  We  should 
see  their  art-signatures  on  glass ; the  most 
astonishing  sight  a modern  church-going  man 
ever  in  his  life  will  or  can  see.  This  is  sheer 
red  republicanism,  which  has  always  been  at 
the  same  time  destmetive  and  progressive ; for 
would  not  this  clause  destroy  our  present  church 
windows,  and  those  who  did  them,  and  then  put 
in  new  ones  on  the  new  labour  plan  of  art  action  ? 

At  the  same  time,  sir,  you  must  allow  that  this 
is  pure  conservatism.  Let  any  one  try  and  con-  1 
ceive  the  astonishment  of  a modem  painted,  or 
rather  stained,  glass  manufacturer,  on  being  told 
that  bo  must  condescend  to  become  a painter, 
and  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a common  labourer, 
and  Royal  Academician  Associate  ! 

I could  go  on,  sir,  adding  clause  after  clause 
to  this  Bill,  but  I must  forbear.  Conservatism 
and  the  broadest  republicanism  are  the  watch- 
words to  destroy  and  to  build  up,  to  do  away  j 
with  and  to  preserve  : so  I will  venture  on  but 
one  more,  for  must  we  not  be  already  trembling 
at  the  dread  prospect  of  the  opening  out  of  this 
reform  idea,  and  to  what  it  must  lead  ? My  next 
clause,  then,  will  even  add  another  word  to  our 
dictionaries  in  addition  to  its  other  damaging 
merits  ; for  what  are  we  to  call  those  who  now  fiR 
our  competition  gatherings,  and  architectural 
exhibitions,  and  Royal  academy  show  with 
portraitures  of  buildings  and  designs  ? Are  they 
draughtsmen  of  folds  in  sheets  or  figures?  No. 

“ I know  of  no  one,”  says  a modem  authority, 
who  can  so  much  as  draw  a pony’s  nose,  much  i 
less  the  entire  animal.”  Animal  draughtsmen  ; 
they  are  nob.  Advanced  scholars,  without  which 
nothing  is  possible  in  ai’t  ? No.  Architects  ? It 
is  fervently  to  be  hoped  not,  for  if  they  are,  what 
are  they  who  now  superintend  them,  and  over- 
look and  gently  guide  them  through  the  meshes 
ofdeaigning.  What,  then,  are  they?  Accessorials! 
This  clause  in  the  Bill,  then,  might  be  called 
descriptively  the  “accessorial”  clause  of  the 
Art  Reform  Bill ; it  would  conservatively  and 
destructively  bring  into  recognition  and  confer 
a vote  on  all  those  who  actually  and  really  in 
these  latter  days  work  out  our  architectme  in 
every  and  all  sorts  of  styles.  It  would  raise 
them  into  the  dignified  status  of  labouring 
architects,  and  the  drawings  we  always  see  by 
them  would  be  theirs  ! A fact,  truly,  of  astound- 
ing, we  had  almost  said  of  diabolical  ingenuity. 

It  would  too,  without  a question,  add  to  the  class 
of  enfranchised  labourers  the  whole  body,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  practising 
architects  and  amateur  architects,  by  rendering 
it  in  the  future  absolutely  impossible  to  sign  a 
drawing  or  a building  nob  your  own. 

My  object  in  this  is  to  preserve  to  the  very 
last  glorious  Old  England,  as  she  now  is,  to 
oppose  all  change,  and  to  keep  up  our  fine  old 
institutions  to  the  very  end.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  art  action  through  subordinates,  the 
Royal  Academy  as  it  has  been,  and  our  art 
societies  as  they  are,  can  only  be  preserved  by 
the  destruction  of  this  Labour  Reform  Bill. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  only,  not  by  taking 
away  clauses,  as  our  good  opposition  will  try  to 
do,  but  by  adding  clause  after  clause,  by  pre- 
senting the  labourer,  especially  the  art-labourer, 
to  society  and  the  country,  and  thus  raising  him, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  down  those 
politico-economically  inspired  lew  or  many  who 
now  simply  employ  the  labourer  to  the  art- 
labour  level.  Art-labourers, — labouring  archi- 
tects, labouring  sculptors,  labouring  painters  on 
glass, — all,  in  short  of  the  labour  class,  will  and 
must  become  realities,  and  thus,  sir,  add  so 
enormously  to  the  labour-class  constituencies  as 
to  swamp  the  country  interest.  There  can  bo 
no  sort  of  doubt  of  all  this.  I most  humbly 
submit  the  idea  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  Opposition  as  a new  political 
moving  idea,  and  as  thoroughly  conservative, 
preservative,  and  old,  and  as  certain  of  success 
in  destroying  Mr.  Gljidstone’s  labour-raising  cure 
of  modern  ills.  But  still  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  to  build  up  anew,  you  must  destroy  the 
old ; and  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  succeed 
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1 raising  the  common  labourer  to  Ms  rights,  he 
'ill  also  bring  down  the  architect,  sculptor,  and 
lass-painter  to  the  level  of  common  labourers  ; 
tieae  two  elements,  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
lodernism,  meeting  to  clash,  and  compete,  and 
y agree,  and  to  work  side  by  side,  and  to  really 
egiu  what  everybody  is  now  so  earnestly  asking 
nd  “groaning”  for,  real  and  true  art  action. 
lut  still,  again,  would  it  not  utterly  destroy  our 
rchitectural  exhibition  of  this  coming  season  ? 
Should  it  not  confer  the  Institute  medal  in  the 
Jture  on  an  architect  labourer ! 

C.  Bbuce  Allen. 


MILLS,  TEWKESBTJKY. 

Messrs.  Samx:ee  Healing  & Son’s  Borough 
'lour  Mills  are  now  completed  and  in  operation, 
^he  mill  boilding  is  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  contains 
floors  all  of  good  height.  The  north  end  pro- 
tcts  into  the  River  Severn,  whilst  the  south  is 
Dunded  by  Quay-street,  and  encloses  a private 
ranch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  The  river  Avon 
line  parallel  with  the  east-most  side,  about  12  ft. 
way.  The  octagonal  chimney  stalk  is  120  ft. 
igh  above  the  ground,  and  has  a clear  diameter 
f 5 ft.  throughout  its  length.  The  excavations 
rero  carried  down  to  the  marl  bed,  which  is 
bout  20  ft.  below  the  summer  level  of  the 
evem,  whilst  the  ground-floor  of  the  mill  is 
ept  14  ft.  higher,  so  as  to  be  above  the  high 
ooda  to  which  this  river  is  subject. 

. Compensation  for  this  extraordinary  depth  and 
ost  of  sub-structure  is  obtained  by  the  facility 
f rail  and  water  communication.  The  smutting 
lachine  is  fixed  in  an  iron  building  projecting 
ver  the  boilers,  which  communicates  with  the 
kill  by  fire-proof  doors. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
jT  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  of  Tewkesbury,  who 
imished  tho  designs,  and  has  had  the  sole 
aarge  and  superintendence  throughout.  The 
lill  contains  12  pairs  of  stones,  and  the  most 
oproved  descinption  of  machinery  for  elevating 
hd  cleansing  the  wheat  and  dressing  tho  flour, 
he  whole  is  driven  by  a MacNaught  engine  of 
0 nominal  horse-power,  supplied  from  two  30-ft. 
ouble  tubed  boilers  7 ft.  in  diameter.  These,  as 
ell  as  the  engine  and  machinery,  were  supplied 
f Messrs.  John  Wood  & Co.,  of  Sowerby-bridge, 
orkshire. 


REPORT  ON  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
WHITECHAPEL. 

I The  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
‘le  district  of  Whitechapel,  for  the  year  ending 
Jth  December,  1865,  has  been  printed  under 
:ie  authority  of  tho  District  Board  of  Works.  In 
ais  report  Mr.  Liddle  says  ; — “ Fever  has  been 
oidemio  since  1862,  in  which  year  the  number 
f deaths  from  it  was  250  ; in  1863  the  number 
■as  158,  and  in  1864  it  was  170.  This  melan- 
jioly  fact  clearly  indicates  that  oar  sanitary 
arrangements  aro  very  imperfect,  and  that  much 
reater  exertion  must  be  made,  and  further 
sientific  inquiries  must  be  instituted,  if  this 
/ague  is  to  be  checked.  It  is  true  that  great 
[nprovements  in  drainage  have  taken  place  in 
ais  district  since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis 
ianagemenb  Act.  Between  3,000  and  4,000 
ssspools  have  been  abolished,  and  about  10,0001. 
.ave  been  expended  in  tho  formation  of  new 
Rwers ; and  at  the  present  time,  with  few  ex* 
)}ptions,  all  the  houses  in  that  district  commu- 
ccate  by  drains  with  the  main  sewers.  Bub 
chen  all  this  is  done,  I am  afraid  that  fever 
lill  still  continue  to  prevail  among  us,  unless  all 
iose  sewers,  in  which  large  deposits  are  con- 
nually  taking  place,  are  reconstructed.  We 
•ive,  it  is  true,  removed  the  filth  from 
Dsspools,  which  formerly  festered  in  close 
coximity  to  our  houses,  to  the  public  sewers; 
,it  if  these  aro  little,  if  any,  better  than  cess- 
)’)ols,  not  much  has  been  gained  by  transferring 
iie  filth  from  the  rear  of  our  liouses  to  the  front 
t’  them ; for  the  public  sewers,  for  the  most 
irt,  pass  along  the  centres  of  our  streets.  Out 
torn  the  ventilating  openings  of  some  of  these 
rwers  the  most  abominable  emanations  are 
even  forth,  whereby  disease  and  death  are 
dread  through  many  families  living  in  their 
icinity.  The  smell  is  at  times  so  bad  that  the 
rhabitants  complain  of  it ; and  they  have 
ocourse  to  the  covering  of  them  with  pieces  of 
tatting,  to  prevent  the  nuisance  from  making 
X way  into  their  houses.  Such  is  the  faulty 
instruction  of  some  of  the  sewers  that 


they  cannot  be  cleansed  by  flushing  them ; and 
it  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
decomposing  animal  matter  lodged  in  them,  for 
any  one  to  enter  them.  The  only  way  that  the 
offensive  deposit  can  be  got  rid  of  is  to  open  the 
sewer  from  the  road,  remove  the  filth  to  the 
surface,  and  then  cart  it  away  tlirongh  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  thereby  occasioning 
an  additional  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.” 

In  regard  to  density  of  population,  which 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  fever  as  bad 
sewerage,  we  may  remark  that  tho  Registrar 
General,  in  hia  weekly  returns,  informs  ns  that 
in  the  metropolis  there  are  39‘3  persons  to  an 
acre,  in  Edinburgh  39'6,  in  Birmingham  42  9,  in 
Manchester  80'0,  in  Glasgow  85'4,  and  in  Liver- 
pool 94'8.  In  the  Whitechapel  District  there  are 
194'5  persons  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  Liddle  urges  that  many  back-to-back 
houses  and  other  unventilateable  fever  nests 
ought  to  be  purchased  by  local  boards  and  pulled 
down,  the  ground  being  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  thus  benefiting  London  generally  by 
extinguishing  sources  of  fever  which  do  not 
restrict  themselves  to  the  spot  where  they  are 
generated,  but  spread  throughout  the  better 
class  of  dwellings,  and  lower  the  public  health 
everywhere.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
he  considers,  ought  to  contribute  to  the  expense ; 
and  local  Boards,  he  observes,  can  purchase  by 
compulsory  powers,  such  pestilential  places 
under  the  provisions  of  the  14th  & 15tli  Viet., 
0.  34. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

LYON  V.  DILLIYIOEE. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  tried  in  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  three-quarters,  the  lessee  of  a 
house  aud  workshop  in  the  rear,  being  No.  616, 
Mile-end-road.  At  the  rear  of  the  bouse  is  a 
yard,  23  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  on  the  south  of 
which  was  a wall.  The  plaintiff  carried  on  busi- 
ness  as  a fancy  stationer  and  repairer  of  watches. 
There  were  several  windows  in  the  back  premises 
by  which  they  were  lighted.  There  was  also  a 
workshop  covered  by  a penthouse,  used  by  the 
plaintiff  in  his  business  as  a ship  modeller. 
There  was  also  a room  used  by  the  plaintiff  as  a 
shop  for  repairing  watches  and  jewelry,  the 
only  light  to  both  of  which  was  derived  from 
windows  looking  due  south.  The  bill  alleged 
that  these  rooms  were  particularly  useful  to  the 
plaintiff  in  his  business.  The  defendant  is  a 
riding-master,  and,  having  recently  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  premises  adjoining  the  plaintiff’s, 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a riding- 
school.  A negotiation  took  place,  but  ultimately 
the  plaintiff  filed  this  bill. 

Mr.  MftHns  and  Mr.  Surrage,  for  the  plamtifF,  now  con- 
tended that  the  dainage  was  clear,  and  tho  plsintill'  was 
entitled  to  a mandatory  injunction,  but  did  not  desire  to 
press  harshly  on  the  defendant,  and  was  content  to  take 
reasonable  damages. 

Mr.  Greeu  and  Mr.  Colt,  for  the  defendant,  contended 
that  the  damage  was  very  small  and  the  proper  remedy, 
therefore,  was  at  law.  In  a case  of  “ Clarke  «.  Clark,” 
the  old  rule  of  law  was  modified  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
as  to  towns,  where  his  lordship  held  that  the  alrict  rule 
could  not  be  observed. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  thonght  the  plaintiff  was 
justified  in  filing  this  bill,  and,  therefore,  the  defendant 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit.  As  to  the  damages,  he 
would  not  entertain  the  question  in  chambers  without  the 
parties  bad  consented  to  be  boond  by  the  decision.  He 
thought  lOOf.  damages  would  be  not  unreasonable,  but  he 
had  doubts  between  that  sum  and  150/.  He  thonght  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  200/.,  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Malius,  for  the  plaintiff,  consented  to  take  100/. 
and  the  costs. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  wonld  not  decide  the  matter 
at  present,  but  he  would  consider  the  question  before  he 
decided. 

The  surveyors  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  were — 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Charles  Legg,  and  Mr.  Dobson.  On 
behalf  of  the  defendant  they  were — Mr.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Harry  Oliver,  Mr.  Cates,  and  Mr.  Fricker, 


RAILWAY  COMPENSATION  CASES. 

DEABSLV  V.  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  R.AILW.AY 
COMPANY. 

In  this  case,  heard  before  Mr.  Secondary  Potter 
and  a special  jury,  at  Guildhall,  the  claimant, 
Mr.  James  Herbert  Dearsly,  carries  on  the 
business  of  a builder  and  decorator,  at  Nos.  49 
and  50,  Liverpool-street,  and  he  claimed  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  his  occupation  of  these 
two  houses,  and  for  injury  to  his  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  destruction  of  the  premises  by  the 
company. 

After  the  jury  had  viewed  the  property,  the 
claimant’s  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 


from  his  statement,  and  the  witnesses  caUed  in 
support,  it  appeared  that  No.  49,  Liverpool- 
street  was  held  for  twenty -one  years,  from  Lady- 
day,  1859,  at  a rental  of  37k  178. 9d.,  and  No.  50 
is  held  under  a lease  which  expires  next  Lady, 
day,  at  a rental  of  36Z.  lOs.  The  claimant  also 
holds,  as  yearly  tenant,  a yard,  with  shed,  &c., 
at  No.  8,  Liverpool-buildings,  at  15Z.  per  annum, 

Mr.  Dearsly  was  examined  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  proved 
the  above  particulars,  and  the  failure  he  had  met  with  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  other  suitable  premises  in  the 
City,  and  the  enormous  rents  which  were  asked  of  him. 
His  was  a City  connexion,  and  his  removal  would  prove 
disastrous  to  nia  trade. 

Mr.  Farmer,  of  tho  firm  of  Debenham,  Tewaon,  & 
Farmer,  was  then  called,  and  said  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  increased  in  value  enormously  of  late.  He 
considered  each  house  as  worth  150/.  a year : floor  by 
floor  they  could  he  let  at  250i.  He  thought  the  lose  to 
complainant’s  business  should  be  valued  at  two  years’  net 
profits. 

Mr.  Edwin  Fox  (Fox  & Bonsfield),  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Horsey,  were  the  other  surveyors  called,  and  gave 
similar  evidence;  and  Mr.  Harding,  accountant,  proved 
the  amount  of  the  net  annual  profits  derived  from  the 
business. 

Mr.  Hawkins  summed  up  for  tho  claimant,  and  in 
doing  so  complained  to  the  jury  that  tho  company  should 
have  compelled  Mr.  Dearsly  to  go  to  a jury,  without 
ofl'ering  anything  whatever,  with  a view  to  a settlement, 
and  without  producing  then  any  evidence  at  aU  to  contra- 
dict the  case  he  had  made.  Ho  asked  fair  and  liberal 
compensation  at  their  bauds,  and  trusted  they  would  agree 
that  two  years’  net  profits  of  the  business  was  a fair  sum 
to  be  allowed  claimant  for  the  great  injury  which  wonld 
be  done  to  it  upon  a forced  removal.  They  had  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Farmer,  which  was  supported  by  three 
other  eminent  surveyors,  that  the  premises  were  worth 
1,112/.,  and  after  adding  tho  value  of  the  fixtures,  the 
value  of  the  chance  of  a renewed  lease  of  No.  60,  and  the 
depreciation  consequent  on  the  forced  sale  of  the  stock, 
would  show  that  a sura  amounting  to  a little  over  2,000/. 
would  be  a fair  sum  to  award  to  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Bovill,  for  the  company,  insisted  that  the  premises 
bad  been  greatly  overrated ; they  were  not  suitable  as 
offices,  and  the  surveyors’  valuation  had  therefore  been 
made  upon  a false  basis.  He  would  say  that  305/.  was  a 
liberal  sum  to  award  claimant  for  his  interest  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  allowing  16/.  for  the  value  of  the  yearly  tenancy, 
100/.  for  the  loss  on  the  stock,  HO/,  for  the  fixtures,  and  500/. 
for  the  injury  to  the  business,  this  would  give  a total  sum 
of  1,000/.  as  the  full  amount  of  the  compensation  which 
he  thought  the  claimant  was  entitled  to. 

The  jury,  after  a short  retirement,  returned  into  Court, 
with  a verdict  of  1,800/, 


UNDERGROUND  DWELLINGS,  ISLINGTON. 

At  Clerkenwell  Police  Court  Edward  King, 
and  the  other  owners  of  property  in  Grosvenor- 
atreet,  Essex-road,  Islington,  were  summoned  by 
Mr.  William  Mayes,  sanitary  inspector,  for  know- 
ingly suffering  to  be  occupied  a front  room  on 
the  basement  floor,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  tho  better  local  management  of  the 
metropolis  (the  18th  and  19th  of  Victoria,  cap. 
120),  there  not  being  an  area  3 ft.  wide  in  every 
part,  from  6 in.  below  the  floor  of  the  room  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining.  There 
were  other  summonses  against  tho  defendants 
under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England, 
1855,  for  allowing  the  houses,  the  inhabitants 
whereof  consist  of  more  than  one  family, 
to  be  BO  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  William 
Mayes  said,  he  is  sanitary  inspector  to  the 
vestry  of  Islington.  On  the  22nd  ult.  he  in- 
spected the  houses  in  Grosvenor  - street,  and 
found  at  No.  2a  that  the  kitchen  was  used  as  a 
separate  dwelling  by  a man,  his  wife,  and 
two  children.  A death  from  fever  had  taken 
place  in  this  house  about  six  weeks  since,  and 
there  was  now  one  person  in  the  house  under 
medical  treatment.  The  house  is  filthy.  The 
house  No.  8 was  overcrowded,  seven  persons 
sleeping  in  a room,  which  only  gave  123  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  person.  The  house  No.  11 
was  occupied  by  thirty-two  persons,  viz.,  six 
men,  eight  women,  and  eighteen  children,  seven 
sleeping  in  the  front  and  five  in  tho  back 
kitchen.  At  No.  14a,  the  house  was  occupied 
by  thirty-six  persons,  viz.,  eightmen,  eight  women, 
and  twenty  children,  the  front  kitchen  being  occu- 
pied as  a separate  dwelling  by  one  man,  one 
woman,  and  four  children.  No.  16a  was  occu- 
pied by  thirty-nine  persons.  The  whole  of  these 
houses  contain  eight  rooms  each,  the  largest  of 
which  is  12  ft.  by  14  ft.  by  9 ft. ; the  annual 
value  of  each  is  30Z.,  but,  as  they  are  at  present 
let,  they  are  producing  65Z.  each  per  annum.  The 
thirty -two  houses  in  this  street  contain  528  men, 
women,  and  children.  Dr.  Edward  Ballard, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  vestry  of  Isling- 
ton, gave  evidence  generally  confirmatoiy  of  the 
previous  witness  as  to  the  kitchen  occupation 
and  overcrowding.  The  overcrowding  is  danger- 
ous to  health.  During  1865  there  was  a very 
high  death-rate  on  all  houses  in  that  street.  Mr. 
Godwin,  the  district  surveyor,  gave  evidence  that 
these  underground  dwellings  were  contrary  to  the 
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provisioBS  of  the  Act  18  & 19  Victoria,  cap.  120. 
The  defendants  all  said  that  they  would  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
magistrate  made  orders  for  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisances,  and  fined  the  defendants  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  10s.  to  2s.  6d.,  besides  ordering  the 
defendants  to  pay  the  costs.  Mr.  Layton  applied 
for  fourteen  other  summonses  of  asimilar  descrip- 
tion, which  were  at  once  granted. 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

A DEPUTATION  from  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association  waited  on  Earl  Granville,  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  Whitehall,  on  Friday,  the 
16th  inst.,  to  lay  before  his  lordship  a series  of. 
resolutions  of  the  council  of  the  Association  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act. 

Lord  Granville  said,  in  reply,  that  some  of 
the  amendments  would  be  introduced  into  the 
measure  about  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  others  should  receive 
due  attention. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  a conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
when  a paper  “ Oa  Fever  in  London,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  William  Rendle.  Mr.  Martin  Ware  took 
the  chair.  The  paper  referred  to  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  the  fact  that  it 
always  referred  to  sanitary  defects,  remediable 
with  a little  trouble,  typhus  being  no  more  nor 
less  than  a consequence  of  foul  air,  chiefly  from 
overcrowding.  The  wretched  state  of  most  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  a source  of  much 
contagion,  and  the  high  rent  paid  for  them, 
being  far  above  their  real  value,  deterred  persons 
from  erecting  new  and  wholesome  buildings, 
which  probably  wonld  not  fetch  more  rent.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  Mr. 
Dresser  Rogers,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Begga,  Mr.  Webber, 
Mr.  B.  Shaw,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rumsey,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  Dr.  Sanderson, 
Dr.  Acland,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Chairman.  | 


THE  SO-CALLED  POLIGNAC  STOVE. 

A COBRESPONDENT  of  the  Buihlc-r,  writing^ately 
on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  referred  to 
the  Polignac  stove  and  its  sensible  arrange- 
ments. It  is  astonishing  how  much  vitality 
there  is  in  en-or.  The  Cardinal  Polignac  has  no 
claim  to  the  invention  of  this  fireplace.  The 
association  of  his  name  with  it  is  not  older  than 
the  year  1845,  when  a fiction  was  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  by  a writer  on  warming  and  venti- 
lation. I fell  into  the  en-or  myself  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  “ Rudimentary  Treatises,”  pub- 
lished in  Weale’s  series  in  1850  (which  you 
honoured  with  a favourable  notice),  but  in  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1858,  and  in  the 
third  edition,  published  in  1864,  I exposed  the 
error,  and  traced  it  to  its  source.  By  the 
evidence,  I think  it  is  proved  that  M.  Ganger, 
and  not  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  is  the  inventor  of 
the  stove  in  question.  This  stove  has  served  as 
the  type  of  so  many  modern  inventions,  that  it 
is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  assign  it  to  its  right- 
ful owner. 

I was  led  to  this  inqniry  while  preparing  an 
article  on  warming  and  ventilation  for  the 
Quarterly  Review,  being  curious  to  know  under 
what  circumstances  so  great  a man  as  the  Car- 
dinal Polignac  made  this  nseful  invention.  Mr. 
Bernan,  in  his  “ History  of  Warming  and  Venti- 
lating Rooms,  &c.”  states  that  the  cardinal  wrote 
the  description  of  bis  fireplace  under  the  aa- 
Bnmecl  name  of  “Gauger;"  and  in  my  “Rudi- 
mentary Treatise,"  I copied  the  figures  and 
description  from  Gauger’s  work. 

“ Could  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Beman’a  statciuenfs  were 
made  in  ignorance,  or  that  ihej  had  ari.sen  from  some  un- 
accountable blunder,  or  from  a too  credulous  followinp  of 
previous  writers,  we  might  be  disposed  to  pardon,  while 
we  must  continue  to  deplore,  an  error  which  has  led 
others  astray.  But  when  we  observe  that  he  haa  cou- 
Bulted  all  the  authorities  where  the  truth  stands  plainly 
revealed,  that  he  has  consulted  Desnguliers's  translation 
of  Gauger’s  work,  that  he  quotes  from  the  ‘ Experimen. 
tal  Philosophy’  of  Desaguliers,  and  even  from  the  very 
same  postscript  in  which  the  Doctor  says  : 'In  the  year 
1715  I translated  from  the  French  a fcook  called  “ Ln 
Mecanique  du  Feu,”  which  I knew  to  be  written  by  Mon- 
aieur  Gauger,  a very  ingenious  gentlemau  of  Paris,  though 
he  concealed  his  name;’*  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Beman 
is  aware  of  the  engravings  of  Gauger’s  fireplace  in  the 


* Desaguliers’s  “Experimental  Philosophy,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  667.  London,  1763. 
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Memoirs  of  the  French  Academv  of  Sciences  for  172C, 
where  the  invention  is  fully  described  and  imputed  to  its 
rightful  author,  and  where  the  question  of  the  printed 
treatise  is  not  left  doubtful,  but  is  thus  noticed  ; — 
‘M.  Gauger  a fait  un  Traitd  sur  cette  inati^re,  intitule 
“La  Mecanique  du  Feu,”  ou  il  a’<?tend  beaucoup  sur 
cette  Borte  de  chemin^es,  when  we  find,  moreover, 

that  Mr.  Bernan  has  consulted  Dr.  Franklin’s  writings, 
where,  in  a list  of  fireplaces,  mention  is  twice  made  of 
those  of  Gauger,  and  reference  made  to  M.  Gauger's  tract, 
entitled  ‘LaMechanique  du  Feaj’+-— when  all  these  things 
are  considered,  with  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  both 
Gauger’s  Life  in  the  ‘ Biographie  Universelle,’  and  ‘ Polig- 
nac’s  Memoirs,’  by  Faucher,  were  as  open  to  Mr.  Bernan 
as  they  are  to  us ; and  that  while  in  the  latter  there  is  not 
a syllable  of  any  such  invention  being  attributed  or  attri- 
butable to  the  Cardinal,  in  the  former  there  is  a distinct 
mention  of  Gauger's  inventions,  with  the  full  title  of  the 
book  which  describes  them  (‘  M<^chaLique  du  Feu,’  &c.),  a 
notice  of  the  parts  into  which  the  work  was  divided,  its 
success  and  translation  into  other  languages,  &c. ; — con- 
sidering this,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Bernan  has  com- 
mitted one  of  the  most  unaccountable  blunders  which  has 
come  under  onr  notice  for  many  a day.” 

Such  is  part  of  tho  evidence  given  in  the  last 
two  editions  of  my  “ Rudimentary  Treatise 
and  I crave  for  it  a still  wider  circulation  in  the 
pages  of  the  Builder.  C.  Toulinson. 

King’s  College,  London. 


GAS. 

The  vestry  of  Islington  has  appointed  a spe- 
cial committee  to  co-operate  with  the  special 
committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
support  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1860,  which  is  about 
to  be  made  before  a select  committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons. The  Ashford  Gas  and 

Coke  Company  (Limited)  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing tenders  for  tho  completion  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  builder’s  work  : — W.  I.  Adcock, 
Dover;  3,382Z. ; Alfred  Vidler,  Hastings,  3, 298J. 
5s.}  Charles  Wraight,  Ashford,  3,0491. ; and 
Steddy,  Joy,  & Steddy,  Ashford,  3,0001.  Messrs. 
Steddy  & Co.’s  tender  was  accepted,  and  they 

will  at  once  proceed  with  the  work. The 

Leighton  Buzzard  Gas  and  Coke  Company  havo 
declared  a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  for 

the  past  year. At  the  Aylesbury  assizes,  a 

rather  curious  case  has  been  tried.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Harley,  a builder,  of  Slough,  was  indicted  for 
stealing  gas  from  the  Slough  Gas  and  Coke 
Company.  It  had  been  observed  all  last  year 
that  Mr.  Harley’s  meter  registered  very  ranch 
less  gas  as  having  been  consumed  than  in  tho 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year ; but 
on  its  being  examined  at  Christmas,  it  appeared 
that  no  gas  had  been  burnt  since  Michaelmas, 
though  it  was  notorious  to  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Mr.  Harley  had  been  con- 
suming it  as  usual.  It  was  then  found  that  a 
bit  of  solder  had  been  dexterously  inserted  in  the 
meter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  registration.  Mr. 
Harley  did  not  deny  that  the  meter  had  been 
tampered  with,  but  said  simply  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  the  judge  observed  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  he  did, 
except  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  person  who 
could  have  benefited  by  the  fraud.  His  lordship, 
therefore,  withdrew  the  case  from  the  jury. 
There  havo  been  serious  disputes  for  some  time 
past  between  the  Slough  Gas  Company  and 
some  of  their  customers  ; and  it  was  asserted  by 
counsel  for  the  defence,  that  if  the  case  had 
gone  on  it  would  have  been  proved  that  several 
other  meters  had  been  tampered  with  in  tho 
same  way. 


ACCIDENTS  BY  FIRE. 

The  interesting  remnant  of  Medimval  times, 
T\’atton  Abbey,  near  Driffield,  has  had  a narrow 
escape  of  being  reduced  to  ashes.  The  fire 
appeared  to  have  originated  in  the  drawing- 
room, by  some  of  thetimber  having  become 
ignited  near  the  fireplace,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  underneath  the  hearth- 
stone was  a joist  of  wood  running  under 
the  fireplace  and  into  the  landing,  and  that  the 
hearth-fiag  had  also  been  packed  with  old 
boards.  Fire  having  reached  these,  they  had 
been  smouldering  ever  since  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  when  air  was  admitted  into  the  room 
they  burst  out  into  flames.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  room  and  its  furniture, 

but  the  fire  was  happily  got  under. Sandgate 

Church  was  originally  heated  by  hot  air,  but  now 


• “ Machines  et  Inventions  approuvdes  par  TAcaddtnie 
Eoyale  dea  Sciences.  Tone  quatrieme.  Depnis  1720 
jusqu’ii  1726.”  Published  at  Paris,  1735. 

t ‘‘  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin.”  By  Jared 
Sparks.  Boston,  18-i'?.  Vol.  vi.,  pp.  38  and  41. 


by  a hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  original  flue 
in  the  east  wall  is  used.  There  are  bond  tim* 
bers  in  this  wall,  and  it  seems  that  fire  was  on  a 
recent  occasion  communicated  from  the  flue  by ! 
one  of  these  bonds  to  the  joists  and  floor  of  the' 
north  galleiy.  The  fire  was  lighted  to  warm  the 
church ; smoke  was  thereafter  seen  issuing  from 
under  the  slates  of  the  roof,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  north-east  corner  of  the  interior 
was  in  flames.  Tho  communication  was  soon 
stopped,  and  the  fire  confined  pretty  much  to 
that  part  of  the  church.  The  monument  erected 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  Rev.  John  Brownlow,  the 
late  incumbent,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  roof 

is  very  much  charred. Tho  burning  of  the 

Brest  Theatre,  the  other  day,  occurred  in  tlie 
daytime,  and  just  after  tho  rehearsal  of  the 
“Postilion  de  Longjumeau.”  The  theatre  was 
totally  destroyed.  It  was  built  in  1780,  and  was 
insured  in  two  offices  to  tho  amount  of 
180,000  fr. ; but  the  damage  done  amounts  to  at 

least  500,000  fr.  A fire  has  occurred  at 

an  architect’s  office  in  Blackburn.  Before  it 
could  be  put  out  the  two  front  rooms  of  the 
premises  had  been  very  seriously  injured.  In 
both  rooms  were  deposited  a largo  number  of 
plans,  the  great  mass  of  which  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  tithe  plans  for  several  town- 
ships in  the  Burnley  Union,  for  which  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Bertwistle,  is  the  valuer,  and  which 
had  been  borrowed  by  him  for  reference,  being 
among  those  destroyed.  We  are  informed  that 
1,0001.  will  not  cover  tho  loss  thus  inflicted.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  havo  arisen  from  the  ignition 
of  a joist  in  the  upper  floor  from  the  over-heat- 
ing of  the  fire-grate.  It  is  supposed  the  damage 
will  reach  near  2,0001.  Mr.  Bertwistle  was,  un- 

fortunately,  not  insured. The  works  of 

Messrs.  James  Wilson  & Son,  joiners  and  builders, 
White  Abbey,  Bradford,  have  been  burnt  down, 
and  great  damage  done. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCALE  FOR 
DRAWINGS. 

If  plans  and  drawings  published  in  this 
country  and  abroad  could  be  drawn  to  a scale 
that  would  be  universally  useful,  it  would  be  of 
immense  advantage.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  that  they  be  drawn  to  a scale  capable 
of  expression  equally  well  both  in  parts  of  feet 
and  inches,  and  decimally;  now  full  size,  ^full 
size,  i full  size,  ^ full  size,  and  of  each  of 
these  respectively  are  such  scales,  of  which  the 
most  useful  are  perhaps  the  (and  -g'^)  full 
size,  expressed  in  English,  as  (or  of  an 
inch  — 1 ft.  in  foreign  decimal  scales,  as  '025 
and  ’0125  respectively.  Edwin  Lawrence. 

Wesftourne-fcrrace. 


DESIGNS  FOR  SUNDERLAND. 

The  civic  Solons,  in  tho  Sunderland  town 
conncil,  have  hit  npon  a novel  plan  for  obtaining 
designs  and  estimates  for  the  new  town-hall. 
What  think  you  ? They  are  to  communicate 
with  the  difierent  corporate  authorities  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  being  supplied  with 
copies  of  their  plans,  and  the  cost  of  erection, 
and  then  to  select  from  amongst  them  the  most 
answerable.  The  architectural  profession  may 
well  tremble  at  such  an  innovation.  Sans  Sun- 
derland,— sans  everything. 

We  think  they  might  also  ask  at  the  same 
time  for  the  coat  which  those  difierent  cor- 
porations have  been  put  to  for  the  removal  of 
their  town  nuisances,  for  at  present  they  seem 
very  chaiy  in  touching  the  precious  deposits  of 
the  back  streets  and  alleys  which  so  much 
enhance  the  chronic  sweetness  of  their  town. 
Perhaps  her  new  representative  who  has  just 
been  returned  for  his  “ advanced  opinions,”  will 
move  a step  in  this  direction,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  those  corporate  officials  who,  during  the 
canvass,  neglected  the  dirt  to  do  “ their  duty.” 

Q- 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SJioreham. — The  committee  for  the  restoration 
of  New  Shorebam  Church  have  received  esti- 
mates, working  drawings,  «S:c.,  from  their  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London, 
who  put  the  total  cost  at  something  under 
lOjOOUl.  Including  400L  given  by  Mary  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  the  restoration  fund  already 
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amonnts  to  nearly  2j000Z.,  chiefly  subscribed  in 
Shoreham  itself. 

Stoclcport. — A new  brass  lectern  has  been  set 
np  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  the  outspread  wings  form- 
ing the  book-rest.  The  eagle  stands  upon  a 
globe,  around  which  is  inscribed  the  text — “Thy 
Word,  0 Lord,  endureth  for  ever,”  in  Roman 
capitals,  the  initials  coloured  red.  The  pedestal 
is  relieved  with  a moirlding.  The  lectern  rests 
upon  three  carved  lions,  gilt.  The  cost,  nearly 
801.,  has  been  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

Bower  Chalice. — The  rebuilding  of  the  chancel 
of  the  church  by  the  provost  and  fellows  of 
King’s  College,  as  rectors,  is  now  completed,  and 
Lady  Herbert  has  caused  a painted  window  to 
bo  erected  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  restoration 
of  the  entire  church  fabric,  and  the  erection  of 
an  additional  aisle,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  parishioners,  are  far 
advanced. 

IlforiL. — The  church  here,  which  has  lately 
been  enlarged,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  eastern  end  has  been  extended 
13  ft.,  thus  giving  an  addition  of  175  extra 
sittings.  There  is  a large  stained-glass  centre 
window  over  the  communion,  illustrative  of 
eaored  history,  with  the  figures  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Isaiah,  and  David  in  one  division  ; in  the  middle 
division  are  the  four  Evangelists,  Saints  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John  j and  in  the  other 
division  are  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  This  window,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  magistrates,  is  a memorial  of  the 
iate  Mr.  J.  Davis.  There  is  also  a side  memorial 
window,  stained,  placed  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  another  to 
their  son  and  daughter.  There  is  also  a new 
stone  font,  presented  by  Lady  Emily  Bathurst, 
sister  to  the  vicar;  and  a stone  pulpit,  value 
SOL,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Griffin.  The  enlarge- 
ment, together  with  the  erection  of  a spire,  has 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel, 
architect,  at  a cost  of  1,3001. 

Oxford. — The  interior  of  All  Saints’  Church 
aas  undergone  a transformation.  The  roof  or 
ceiling  has  been  restored,  the  accumulations  of 
lirt  and  ago  being  removed.  From  the  dingy 
ind  timeworn  walls  the  disfigurements  have  also 
5een  taken  way.  The  arrangement  of  the  old 
oewB  is  retained,  the  improvements  being  that 
:hey  are  reduced  in  height  to  the  extent  of  1 ^ ft. 
fhe  gas  fixtures  are  of  a light  description, 
fhere  are  two  new  chancel  windows,  bearing 
Icrijjtural  representations.  Amongst  the  minor 
letails  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  statue  of 
(Villiam  Levins  (five  times  mayor  of  Oxford)  has 
oeen  restored.  The  coat  of  restoration  has  been 
i500Z.,  of  which  1,0001.  have  been  subscribed.  ; 

Rock  (North  Northumherland). — The  ancient 
:7orman  chiu-ch  at  Rock  has  been  placed  in  the 
lands  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  for  enlargement  5 in 
yhich  process  a rigorous  conservation  of  every 
mcient  stone  is  to  bo  carried  out.  To  afford 
he  much-needed  extra  accommodation  the  Rev. 
V.  J.  Cooley  has  decided  upon  the  addition  of  a 
lorth  aisle,  subject  to  this  condition.  The  stones 
itlaced  by  the  old  L^orman  builders  will  bo  care- 
ully  taken  down  by  their  Victorian  successors 
ind  numbered  ready  for  using  in  the  same  order 
u the  wall  of  the  proposed  aisle.  Their  present 
ite  will  be  occupied  by  the  necessary  arches, 
he  west  and  east  ends  will  have  Norman  fenes- 
ration  ; and  in  the  north  wall  will  be  re-placed 
he  curiously  small  openings  made  by  the 
riginal  builders  of  the  very  interesting  fabric, 
he  principal  landowner  in  this  parish,  the  Rev. 

L.  W.  Bosanquet,  who  takes  great  pride  in  tho 
difice,  and  has  already  expended  considerable 
ums  upon  it,  will  be  at  part  of  the  cost  of  tho 
resent  improvement. 


§ijoIis 

Monograms,  Ancient  and  Modem  ; their  History 
and  Art-Treatment.  By  John  Eliot  Hodgkin, 
I F.S.A.  London,  Longmans,  & Co.  1866. 
v a little  shield-shaped  book,  with  green  and 
old  outside,  piquant  and  gay,  Mr.  Hodgkin 
ives  a dissertation  on  monograms,  some  ancient 
camples,  and  a number  of  combinations  of 
fedimval  letters  by  himself,  which  if  they  are 
ot  much  more  legible  than  others  elicited  by 
le  present  demand,  ai-e,  at  any  rate,  more 
Tnmetrical  than  many.  The  author  adds  one 
late  of  Masons’  Marks,  but  these  cannot  be 


viewed  as  the  special  monograms  ofindividuals  ; 
abbreviations  of  a name : they  were  conven- 
tional signs  used  over  a large  part  of  the  world 
by  many  persons  during  many  centuries.  In 
one  respect  they  are  more  literally  monograms 
than  what  are  so  called  now-a-days,  because, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  each  is  one  %vriting, 
one  character,  not  two  or  three  forms  put  one 
over  another.  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  produced  a 
pretty  book,  which  will  doubtless  find  many 
purchasers. 


VARIORUM. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  on  the  Gas  Ques- 
tion. By  G.  Glenny.  Hammersmith:  Thompson, 
Printer,  Broadway.”  Mr.  Glenny,  the  well-known 
horticultural  and  general  gardening  authority, 
is  recreating  his  mind  at  present,  seemingly,  by 
opposing  the  endeavours  which  the  Imperial 
Gas  Company  have  been  making,  both  in  the 
past  Parliament  and  in  the  present,  to  obtain 
increased  powers  whereby  they  intend  greatly 
to  extend  their  works,  already  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  at  Fulham,  to  the  destruction,  of 
course,  of  its  floral  beauty,  as  well  as  of  its 
rural  healthfulness.  Mr.  Glenny,  therefore, 
gives  “ timely  warning  that,  if  the  Imperial 
Gas  Company  can  get  their  new  Bill  passed  in 
its  present  shape,  they  will  be  enabled  to  ruin 
Fulham  and  severely  injure  Chelsea,  although 
Fulham  i’and  Chelsea  may  not  be  mentioned 

therein.” “The  Engineers’,  Architects’,  and 

Contractors’  Pocket-Book  for  the  Year  1866. 
London : Lockwood  & Co.”  There  is  a large 
mass  of  useful  tabular  and  other  matter  in  this 
pocket-book,  as  usual.  It  is  now  published  by 
Messrs.  Lockwood  & Co.,  by  assignment  from 

Weale,  of  Holborn. In  connexion  with  it  we 

may  here  notice  the  “ Metrical  Earthwork 
Tables,”  published  by  Messrs.  Vacher  & Sons,  of 
Westminster.  These  tables  are  pasted  on  cloth, 
and  are  for  finding  the  contents  of  earthworks, 
&c.,  when  the  m6tre  is  tho  unit  of  measure 
employed.  They  have  been  arranged  according 
to  the  form  of  Bidder’s  Tables,  and  have  been 
prepared  by  H.  Greenbank  and  T.  F.  Pigot. 


IttisccIIani:!!. 

The  Antwerp  Arch.eolocical  Congress. — 
The  honorary  secretaiy  of  the  Antwei’p  Archajo- 
logical  Academy  has  sent  us  for  distribution  a 
certain  number  of  the  programmes  of  tho 
Archmological  Congress  intended  to  be  held  in 
that  city.  Any  person  interested  in  the  matter 
may  obtain  a copy  by  personal  application  at 
our  office. 

Curious  Accident. — At  St.  Omer,  lately,  a 
slater,  at  work  on  the  roof  of  a house,  with  his 
feet  against  a ladder,  remained  immovable  in 
that  position  tho  whole  night,  having,  it  is  said, 
been  struck  with  apoplexy.  When  assistance 
reached  the  unfortunate  man  his  limbs  were 
found  to  be  quite  rigid,  but  be  was  still  alive. 
He  expired,  however,  some  hours  after. 

Public  Improvements  in  Liverpool. — The 
town  council  have  agreed  to  apply  for  powers  to 
widen  and  extend  ten  streets  in  the  borough,  at 
an  estimated  cost  for  tho  whole  of  the  improve- 
ments of  56,3871. ; and  also  to  purchase  from 
tho  Earl  of  Sefton  about  375  acres  of  land  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  beyond  Prince’s  Park,  for 
a public  park,  and  sites  for  botanic  garden, 
arboretum,  cricketing-ground,  lakes,  shrubberies, 
lawns,  walks,  rides  and  drives,  allowing  160  acres 
to  bo  devoted  to  building  purposes.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  purchase  and  formation,  after 
deducting  resales  of  building  land,  is  230,5001. 

The  late  Mr.  Newman,  Architectural 
Draughtsman.  — We  bear  with  regret  of  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Newman,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  draughtsmen  we  know  of  in  his  depart- 
ment of  art.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Hawkins,  aud  profited  well  by  that 
gentleman’s  instructions.  Among  the  works 
lithographed  by  him  may  be  mentioned  John- 
son’s “ Relics  of  Ancient  English  Arcliitectnre  j” 
a work  on  Beverley  Minster;  Wicks’s  “ Towers 
and  Spires  5”  aud  W.  E.  Nesficld’s  “ Medimval 
Architecture.”  Ho  was  equally  at  home  in  draw- 
ing on  the  wood,  and  executed  several  good 
illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  tho  pages 
of  this  journal.  Mr.  Newman  died  at  Hackney 
on  Tuesday,  Mai*chl3th,  after  only  a fortnight’s 
illness,  with  rheumatic  fever,  at  tho  eai'ly  a^'e 
of  39. 


PoNTBLYDDTN. — A w'aut  that  has  long  been 
felt  at  this  place,  which  is  near  to  Mold,  is  now 
about  to  be  supplied.  A company  has  been 
formed  on  the  limited  liability  principle  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a hotel  and  shop  combined. 
The  company  have  also  in  view  the  erection  of 
cottages  for  the  labourers  and  miners  of  the 
district.  The  plans,  specifications,  and  tender 
of  Mr.  Millington,  builder,  Hawarden,  have  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel  and  shops. 
The  work  will  bo  commenced  forthwith. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  late  City  Surveyor 
OF  Carlisle. — On  his  departure  for  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  Mr.  Gordon  has  received  a vote  of 
thanks  from  tho  city  council  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
zeal,  assiduity,  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  surveyor  for  the  six 
years  during  which  he  has  held  the  office  ; with 
expressions  of  regret  at  losing  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, aud  wishes  of  success  in  his  new  sphere  of 
duties.  Tho  resolution  was  moved  and  seconded 
by  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  had  voted  for 
other  candidates,  but  who  now  expressed  their 
coi  dial  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  majority ; 
and  a copy  of  the  resolution  on  parchment,  was 
ordered  to  be  made  out  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Gordon. 

Visible  Speech. — At  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  on  his  new  system  of 
visible  speech, — the  spelling  of  spelling,  as  it 
has  been  called, — comprising  a series  of  thirty 
letters  or  symbols,  whereby  every  sound  in  every 
language  can  be  so  accurately  indicated  that  a 
person  who  never  heard  a word  of  the  language 
uttered  can  pronounce  even  the  most  difficult 
words  of  it  strictly  like  a native,  on  merely  read- 
ing from  Mr.  Bell’s  new  letters  or  symbols,  which 
appear  to  bear  tho  same  sort  of  relationship  to 
the  positions  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  in  the 
respective  elementary  sounds,  which  the  picture 
of  a laughing  face  may  be  supposed  to  do  to  the 
spoken  word  “ laughter.”  Mr.  Bell’s  sons  gave 
clear  proofs  of  the  practicability  of  their  father’s 
invention,  by  pronouncing  words,  set  down  by 
him  in  their  absence,  from  the  utterance  of  old 
Indian  residents,  Scotsmen,  and  others  present ; 
but  tho  conclusion  of  the  whole  exposition  was 
marred  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Bell  to  exhibit  the 
symbols  on  the  black  board.  He  wishes  the 
council  to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the 
subject,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  upon  itself  tho  practical  realiza- 
tion of  his  system,  which  he  is  willing  to  give 
up  freely  for  national  or  universal  utility,  should 
they  agree  to  adopt  it.  Professor  De  Morgan, 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  aud  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  chair- 
man on  the  occasion,  bavo  been  initiated  into 
tho  whole  mystery,  and  are  said  to  approve  of 
the  system. 

The  Imperial  Land  Company  of  Mar- 
seilles. — A limited  company  baa  been  for 
nearly  twelve  months  in  course  of  formation  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  land  in  Marseilles, 
where  great  extensions  and  improvements  are 
going  on  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  com- 
merce and  population  of  tho  port.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  company  do  not  intend,  and  do  not 
require,  to  deal  with  property  already  covered 
with  houses  requiring  to  be  changed,  although 
many  such  houses  have  already  been  demolished, 
so  increasing  the  necessity  for  new  buildings. 
Professor  Donaldson  was  requested  to  visit 
Marseilles,  and  report  to  tbe  company  on  tbe 
state  of  matters  there,  especially  with  reference 
to  lands  to  be  ceded  to  tho  company.  This  he 
has  done  in  a quietly  worded  and  therefore 
the  more  impressive  report,  in  course  of  which 
he  says, — 

“ From  information  I gathered  on  the  spot,  as  to  tho 
value  ol  the  land,  I learnt  that  prices  of  lots  sold  on  the 
lino  of  the  Eue  Imptiriale,  varied  in  some  cases  from  100 
to  200  or  300  percent,  prolitou  the  average  price  proposed 
for  your  whole  area.  These  wore  exceptionable  and  choice 
lots,  yet  they  suiKeiently  prove  that  if  an  advance  ol  only 
30  per  cent,  were  assumed,  which  is  a most  reasonable 
calculation,  a net  profit  of  upwards  of  500,000?.  would  be 
realised.  I imagine  that  the  value  of  land  will  increase 
very  considerably  in  two  or  three  years  beyond  the  pre- 
sent calculation,  from  offers  already  made  ; and  although 
of  course  tho  accruing  interest  of  the  money  will  com- 
mence forthwith,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the 
land  will  advance  in  much  greater  proportion." 

The  capital  of  the  company  will  be  1,600, OOOZ.,  in 
80,000  shares  of  201.  each ; deposit,  Ih  j on  allot- 
ment, 4i.  5 interest  for  first  two  years,  10  per 
cent.,  and  profit  shares  thereafter.  The  engi- 
neer-in-ebief  is  M.  Paul  Borde,  of  Marseilles 
(member  of  tbe  Conseil-General).  Tho  tempo- 
rary offices  are  at  17  and  18,  Cornhill.  The  list 
of  directors  contains  some  influential  names, 
both  English  and  French. 
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Glass  Plough  Boards. — Some  enterprising 
American  inventors  are  making  mould  boards 
for  plongba  of  glass.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
been  tested  on  the  prairies  with  practical  success. 
We  have  glass  mangles  in  England. 

Working  IIkn’s  Dining-hall  in  Notting- 
ham.— An  unsightly  and  offensive  block  of  old 
buildings  in  Byard-lane  has  been  removed,  and 
on  the  site  they  occupied  has  been  erected  a 
commodious  dining-hall,  87  ft.  long,  45  ft.  wide, 
and  30  ft.  high,  fitted  up  with  convenient  tables 
and  seats,  capable  of  accommodating  at  dinner 
350  persons,  who  will  be  supplied  with  a good 
substantial  dinner  at  4id.  each. 

Opening  of  a New  Dock  at  Birkenhead. — 
The  new  intermediate  dock  at  Birkenhead  has 
been  formally  inspected  by  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board,  and  opened  for  commercial  purposes.  Its 
area  embraces  seven  acres  and  a half,  and  it  has 
three  entrances  from  the  river.  The  work  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Lyster,  the  present  dock 
engineer,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Hartley, 
late  engineer  to  the  board. 

Ecclesiastical  Wood  C.vrving,  — In  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Clipsham,  Rutland,  is  a 
new  reredos  of  five  compartments,  eshibiting 
subjects  illustrating  some  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sub- 
jects (commencing  on  the  dexter  side)  are  the 
“Nativity,”  the  “Transfiguration,”  the  “Last 
Supper,”  the  “Ascension,”  and  the  “ Flight  into 
Egypt;”  the  figures  being  in  high  relief.  The 
work  has  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Richardson, 
of  Stamford,  the  sculptor  being  Mr.  Allen  Rippin, 
who  had  specimens  of  carving  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  The  “Last  Sup- 
per,” under  the  central  canopy,  is  after  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

The  Hughes  Type  Printing  Telegraph. — In 
stating  last  week  that  the  Hughes  type-printing 
instrument  is  employed  throughout  France  with  . 
great  results  as  regards  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Russia  and  Italy,  we 
incidentally  observed  that  “ some  companies 
are  using  it  in  England.”  The  United  Kingdom 
Telegraph  Company  inform  us  that  they  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  instrument  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  are  the  only  company 
working  it  here.  We  understand  that  Professor 
Hughes,  the  inventor,  is  now  in  negotiation  with 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Governments,  so  that 
the  instrument  bids  fair  to  be  adopted  through- 
out Europe, 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  — The  notion  of  a 
“ limited  ” company  having  been  given  up  (hap- 
pily, we  are  disposed  to  think),  Mr.  Fred,  Gye 
prepares  to  open  the  campaign  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour,  on  Tuesday,  April  3rd.  In  his 
new  programme  he  refers  justly  with  some  pride 
to  the  history  of  his  theatre  and  management. 
Mdlle.  A.  Patti,  Artot,  Lucca,  C.  Patti,  and  six 
debutantes  ; Mario,  Faure,  Naudin,  Graziani,  Ron- 
coni,  Attri,  Schmid,  and  two  new  men,  are  in  his 
list,  besides  several  fresh  dancers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  Repertoire,  which  includes 
“ L’Africaine,”  given  only  four  times  last  season, 
“ Le  Nozze  de  Figaro,”  “ Crispino  e la  Comare,” 
and  Donizetti’s  “ Don  Sebastiano,”  are  promised. 
There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a brilliant 
season  at  Covent-garden. 

A Cayebned  Street  in  the  West-end. — On 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  as  a Hansom  cab  was 
turning  the  comer  of  Conduit-street,  near  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  at  Paddington,  the 
centre  of  the  road  suddenly  gave  way  and  sank 
close  to  the  wheels,  leaving  a cavity  of  about 
6 ft.  in  depth  and  14  ft.  in  diameter.  On  close 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  ground  for 
several  yards  round  was  also  undermined,  and 
that  a hollow  chamber  ran  down  the  centre  of 
the  road  to  a considerable  distance,  in  which 
lay,  or  rather  hung  suspended,  two  large  iron 
pipes,  one  of  which  was  completely  severed,  as  if 
cut  through.  The  cavern  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  a recent  formation,  and  the  crown  of  its  arch 
in  some  places  is  not  more  than  6 in,  in  thick- 
ness, over  which  heavy  traffic  and  hundreds  of 
vehicles  have  been  passing  in  unconscious  peril 
daily  and  continually.  Speedy  information  was 
given  to  the  local  authorities,  and  by  their  direc- 
tions all  the  approaches  were  stopped,  while  the 
rest  of  the  doubtful  and  hollow  ground  was 
sounded  and  thrown  down.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  is  given  as  to  the  cause,  and  no 
sewer  or  tunnel,  it  is  said,  is  known  to  run  under 
this  part  of  the  road  which  could  account  for  it 
in  any  way.  Not  long  before  it  gave  way,  a 
wagon,  loaded  with  some  heavy  iron  girders, 
passed  over  the  spot. 


Central  Hall  of  Arts.  — The  purchase  of 
boxes  and  sittings  goes  steadily  on.  The  amount 
BO  subscribed  up  to  the  2lBt  of  March  is  78,1001. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  scheme  may  now,  we 
believe,  be  considered  as  assured. 


Brighton. — The  proposed  conversion  of  the 
Pavilion  dome  into  an  assembly-room  has  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  vestry  as  well  as  the 
council.  The  hall  will  accommodate  3,000  per- 
sons, seated,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,5001. 


A Shoe-sewing  Machine.  — George  W.  Day, 
of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  for  making  shoes,  which  drives  the  shoe 
thread  like  pegs,  producing  a good  imitation  of 
pegged  work,  is  said  to  have  sold  his  interest  for 
266,000  dole.,  besides  receiving  a per-centage  on 
every  pair  of  boots  made  by  the  process. 


A Telegraph  Line  Six  Thousand  Miles 
Long. — The  telegraph  has  lately  been  extended 
far  np  Fraser  River  en  route  for  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Panama  Star,  and  is  now  in  working 
order  from  New  York  vid  San  Francisco  to  a 
point  400  miles  above  New  Westminster  on 
Fraser  River,  making  in  round  numbers  about 
6,000  miles. 


Writing  Materials  Wholesale. — A spring  of 
natural  ink, — a mineral  fluid  very  much  resem- 
bling crude  petroleum,  but  without  any  smell, 
and  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
writing  ink, — baa  been  discovered  in  Les  Angles, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buena  Vista  Lake,  California. 
As  it  is  a good  sheep  country,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  no  lack  of  pens  or  parchment. 


The  Timber  Duties. — Mr.  Gladsone,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  says  : — “ It  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  apply  to  Parliament, 
after  the  financial  statement,  for  permission  to 
remit  the  duty  on  wood  from  the  1st  of  April;  and 
they  will  give  directions  that  goods  be  admitted 
duty  free  from  that  date,  the  importers  under- 
taking to  pay  the  duty  if  Parliament  shall  subse- 
quently require  it.  The  measurement  will 
continue  as  at  present,  until  Parliament  shall 
have  decided  on  the  subject.” 

The  Gentlewoman’s  Artistic  Employment 
Institute. — A meeting  was  lately  held  at  the 
Royal  Benevolent  Society’s  Rooms,  Duke-street, 
St.  James’s, — the  Marquis  Townsend  in  the 
chair, — to  establish  this  institution,  which  is 
intended  to  enable  ladies  in  reduced  circum- 
stances to  be  taught  the  art  of  colouring  photo- 
graphs as  a means  of  livelihood.  A council  was 
formed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
The  Marquis  Townsend  agreed  to  be  the  trea- 
surer ; and  the  Marchioness  Towmsend,  Mrs. 
Lnsk,  and  other  ladies,  were  liberal  donors. 


Alleged  Alarming  Condition  or  London 
Dust-yards. — By  the  terms  of  an  Order  in  Council 
the  prohibition  to  remove  manure  from  the 
metropolis  is  believed  to  apply  to  all  street 
sweepings,  because  they  comprise  an  admixture 
of  horse-dung ; and  the  yards  and  wharfs  of  the 
conti’actors  are  heaped  up  with  many  thousand 
cart-loads  of  these  sweepings  and  of  the  vege- 
table refuse  from  the  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  estimated  that  5,000  loads  of  this  kind  of 
refuse  are  collected  every  day  (except  Sundays) 
by  the  London  scavengers.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  export  it  by  means  of  barges 
on  canals  or  on  the  river  into  adjacent  counties, 
where  it  is  prized  as  excellent  manure.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  supposed  prohibition 
(April  15th)  it  would  bo  impossible  to  deposit 
more  of  the  refuse  in  the  lay-stalls,  and  it  must 
be  left  to  fester  and  rot  in  our  streets  and  houses 
unless  some  appropriate  dep6twithin  the  metro- 
politan area  be  provided  for  it ; or  unless  it  be 
a mistake  that  the  Order  in  Council  applies  to 
it.  This  has  been  alleged  in  Parliament.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metropolis  agree 
in  stating  that  unless  a remedy  be  quickly  de- 
vised, we  shall  be  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
malignant  fevers. 


TENDERS 

For  fitting  ap  offices  in  Finsbury-place,  Moorgato- 
street,  i'or  the  London  and  Australian  Agency  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  W.  Williams,  architect:— 

Rowley  (accepted) £300  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  for  the  Park- lane  Stables 
Company.  Mr.  J.  Garling,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Hill : — 

£ing  & Sods £3,S30  0 0 

Piper  A Wheeler 3,700  0 0 

Kiion  3,697  0 0 

Jackson  3,660  0 0 

M'Luclilaa 3,185  0 0 


[Maeoh  24,  1866. 


For  Patent  Concrete  Stone  Conapany  (Limited).  First 
portion  of  works  for  their  new  factory,  East  Greenwich. 
Architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Piper:— 

Cottage.  Fences. 

Hedges £i,li5S  £266 

Myers  4,163  312 

PiperA Wheeler  4,025  280 

HiJi  and  Keddell  3,990  2HO 

Brown  & Robinson  ...  3,890  257 

Higgs  (accepted)  3,850  253 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  John’s  Schools, 
Buckhurst  HiU,  Essex.  Mr.  Joseph  Tanner,  architect 

Hack  k Son  £610  0 0 

Hunt  625  0 0 

Egan  (accepted) 370  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  premises  at  Hackney, 
Mr.  T.  K.  Green,  architect  i — 

The  Building.  Plate  Glass, 

Hill  & Son  £3,886  £239 

Scrivener  & White 3,522  105 

Henshaw  3,339  215 

Salmon 3,300 

Fox  (accepted)  3,063  277 


For  erecting  villa  at  Clapton,  for  Mr.  J.  J,  Dymond. 
Mr.  Joseph  Tanner,  architect 

Chapman  & Eaton  (accepted)  ...  £650  0 0 


For  alteration  and  additions  to  Manor  House,  Erith. 
Mr.  Hubert  Ford,  architect  :~ 

Vickery  (accepted) £260  0 0 


For  repairs  and  rebuilding  sea-walls,  re-construction  of 
outfall  sewer,  and  embankments,  at  Awre,  Gloucester- 
shire. Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  architect : — 

Griffiths £580  0 0 

Marfet  627  0 0 

Rumboll  (accepted)  51X  10  0 


For  laying  out  roads  and  drains  at  Roehampton  and 
Putney,  for  the  Conservative  Land  Society 

'Pizzj  £525  0 0 

Porter 620  0 0 

Parker  600  6 0 

Kelly  405  0 O 

Coker 403  12  6 

Simpson  k Gregory  469  5 0 

Gooch 449  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Little  Britain,  for 
Mr.  T.  R.  Debenham.  Messrs.  Wimble  A. Taylor,  archi- 
tects 

Hack  A Son  £4,566  0 0 

Colls  A Son  4,4L3  0 0 

Conder  4,096  0 O 

Newman  A Maun 4,026  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  3,997  0 O 

Killby 3,857  0 0 

Morter 3,763  0 0 

Hill  A ^ns  3,755  0 0 

Sandon  A Co 3,693  0 0 


The  tender  of  W.  Avisa  A Son  has  been  accepted  for  the 
erection  of  Christ  Church,  Gipsy  KiU,  Norwood. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

a.  G.-M,  M-— T.  C.  N.— C.  A.  L.— A.  C.— Ur.  G.— D.  K.-J.  T.— 
J.  P.-a  B.— T.  0.  N.— D.  L.— Dr.  H.  L.-K.  B.-W.  a— R-Dr.  L.— 
C.  A.-K.E.-J.  T.— Mr.  H.-J.  D.— E.  J.  R.-Uononr»ble  J.  P.  (In 
type).— Pust-«ffl.:e  (dilluj. 

We  u-e  comiielied  to  decline  poiatlag  ont  bocki  and  giving 
addreseei. 

AU  etiktemenU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  most  be  accompanied  by 
tbe  name  and  addreu  of  ibe  tender,  not  neceewirlly  for  publication. 

Nuts. — Tbe  retponaiblUly  of  signed  luliulei,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings  rests,  of  coune,  wiib  tbe  aaibora. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  .—NOTICE.—"  TEE 
BUILDER,”  for  the  week  ending  SIARCH  3l5<» 
will  be  published  at  TWO  p.m.,  on  TtiUIiSDAYy 
2dth  inst.  Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that 
number  must  therefore  reach  the  O^ce  before 
THREE  p.m.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  'ISth. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  Left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to 
Ad/vertiserments,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS, 
J,  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hiU,  will  be  glad  to 
fiimish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  nnmber 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
fi.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hiU,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


VTEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.  — 

l.\  MeMiiCOX  A WYJiAN,  PnnUra  of  “lUE  BUiLDKR,"  and 
.ikCier  Pint-class  PubUcailoue,  beg  to  call  ibe  attenuen  of  Proprietors 
of  Newspapers  and  PeriudicaJS  10  tbe  unusuai  Faoliiiies  their  eata- 
bliibmeut  prestuu  for  the  prouucilou  of  tbe  above  class  of  Work, 
wttb  regularity  and  in  the  beao  style. — Lmcolu's  lau  Steam  Printing 
Works,  74-75,  Great  yuoen-stieet.  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Lamp  posts,  dwarf  gas  pillars, 

LAMP  BRACKETS,  and  LAMPS,  Tuo  NKWEoT  DESIONS 
fur  lUese  will,  upon  receipt  of  pariiailars,  be  forwarded  free,  on  ap- 
l>licalion  to  iRUNPOCNDJiil,  5,  Holly  wood-grove,  West  Brompton. 


March  24,  1866.] 


QfOOD'QBEEK.— Twenty  Plots  o(  BulldloK  Land,  between  Loidsblp- 
Isue  nnd  Wool-iiTeBD-common. 

MESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  & 

^LVi  FARMER  wUl  SELL,  At  the  LONUON  TAVERN,  on  TBPRS- 
OAY,  APRIL  12l.h.at  ONE,  Twenty  Plot*  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
uAND,  bavlng  frontages  of  about  16  feet  each  to  White  Hart-lane 
Abel  Winkfleiii-road,  pl.A.<AntIy  illuate  near  the  Jolly  Bnlcbers, 
Vood-gteen-coramon,  within  ten  minutes' walk  of  the  Wood  green 
JUilway  Station  and  the  Alex«ndra-paik. — PartlcuUra  of  W.  H. 
JABTER,  Erq.  Solicitor,  Wlllism-atreet,  Woolwich  ; of  Measrs.  W,  E. 
Ind  F, OLIVER,  Bolicitom,  16, New  Bcidge-alreet,  Blackfrlaia; 

Ilf  the  Auctioneers,  BO,  Cheapeidc. 

QEBEFOBD.—Very  Taluable  Freehold  Building  Estate,  in  the  moat 
t heantlful  and  healthy  subarb  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  Wye  and 
II  the  fine  expanse  of  woodland  and  mountain  scenery  for  which  the 
1 district  Is  so  celebrated,  offering  an  admirnble  opportunity  for  a 
li  large  capitalial  or  land  and  building  society,  for  profitable  epecu- 

[jlTESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  & 

FARMER  will  SELL,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN,  on 


TUESDAY.  APRIL  17,  at  ONE,  in  Two  Lots,  the 
JJOLD  ESTATE,  known  as  Hampton  Park,  aituntrd  on  Bigu- 
IhUI,  on  the  borders  of  the  city  of;  Hereford,  a mile  from  ' 

iKIlway-statlon.  It  comprises  about  'S3  acres,  occupying  a 

iilevatrd  position,  abutting  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Hereford 
0 Neweiit  and  Gloucester,  and  offers  mist  inviting  sites  for 
ilsaideuces  of  a superior  class.  The  laud  slopes  chiefly  to  the  sontb 
Imd  south- west,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Wye.  with  the  city  of 
iclereford  and  ite  beautiful  cathedral  embosomed  In  an  amphitheatre 
if  hills,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Gloucestershire,  and  Snropshlre,  as 
ilrell  as  the  Malvern  range,  forming  features  in  the  landicapi 
lubsoil  Is  chiefly  a dry  sandstone;  but  there  la  huiUli»g-a' 

Jrell  as  gravel  and  hrick-eartb,  on  the  estate,  and  an  abundant  supply 
if  fine  spring  water.  Gas  Is  laid  on,  and  a picturesque  cbuceh 
juu  Just  been  completed  immediately  adjacent.  Eight  detached 
desldsnces,  let  at  rentals  of  from  601.  to  801.  ea''h,  have  already  — 
liiullt,  ami  will  form  a separate  lot.  Also  a valuable  brlck-yaru  ai 
she  further  extremity  of  the  Estate  (with  the  Wquislte kilns,  build- 
{□ge,  and  machinery),  which  U now  la  moat  profllable  work.  If  not 
M sold,  the  estate  will  be  divided  into  Twenty-one  Lots,  and  sold  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  Hereford,  on  TUESDAY,  MAY  16,  at  THREE 
HFclock.— Particulars  of  Messrs.  JAT  A NUNN,  Bolicitom,  Hereford, 
T,..,—.,  ...  ..  . ...  80,Cbeapilde. 


1,  Bedford-row,  Loudon  ; and  of  tt 


i/alcable  Freehold  Building  Eatate.knownas  the  Old  Park.  Clapham- 

0 oommon.  — Bale  of  the  Firat  Porlioo  of  this  richly-timbered  Park, 
e coroprlBiDg  the  extensive  frontages  to  Nlgbtlngale-laue,  all  being 
s adapted  and  Intended  for  houses  of  a good  class,  which  are  in  great 
d demimd  in  ^be  neighbourhood 

..  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  and 

FARMER  are  Instructed  to  BELL,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN, 

1 n TUESDAY,  APRIL  17.  at  ONE,  In  convenient  lots,  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  first-class  detached  or  seml-deUcbed  residences,  the 
ereatcr  portion  of  the  frontage  to  Nlghtlugale-lane  of  the  valuable 
IIREEHOLD  ESTATE  known  as  Old  Park,  most  pleasantly  aitua led 
■ m the  south  side  of  Clapham-common,  in  a locality  which,  in  jiolnt 
f f public  esteem,  stands  second  to  none  within  a like  distance  of  the 

j or  West-end.  The  high.charse'er  of  the  surrounding  properties, 
dnd  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  land  Is  very  richly  timbered, 
landerit  peculiarly  eligible  for  boddiDg  purposes.— Particnlaia  aud 
olans  are  In  course  of  preparation,  and  will  ahorlly  be  issued  ; in 
! he  mean  lime  any  iiifonnatlon  may  be  bad  of  T.  G,  BULLBN,  E«i] 
CiOlJcltor.  7 and  8.  Barge-ysnl-chambers,  Bucklershucy ; of  Messrs. 
IIVIMBLE  A TAYLOB.  Architects,  No,  S,  Waibrook;  and  of  the 
lauctloneers,  60.  Cbriipside. 

ICROYDON.— To  Builders,  Brickmaker*,  and  Building  Societies.— 
il  About  "i  aorej  of  valuable  Fi-eeh.>ld  Building  Land,  well  adapted 
’i  for  small  houses  and  cHt^es.  being  in  a suitable  neighbourhood, 
I within  sight  of  Bclhunit  Buitiou,  with  frontages  to  good  roods,  in 
> sewer  also  runs  through  the 
._pply  of  wat*r. 

.-IflESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  & 

Lt  J.  FARMF.R  will  BELL,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN,  on  TDE3- 
OAY.  APRIL  17,  at  ONB.  In  one  lot,  about  7i  ACBF.3  of  valu-ible 
IfREEHOLD  BDILDING  LAND,  near  Selhurst  Station,  having 
montages  both  to  White  Horse-road  (the  principal  road  frotn  Nor- 
■j'Ood  to  Croydon)  and  Pawson's-road.  with  great  capabilities  for 
ise  creclii,n  of  moderate-sized  houses  and  cotugrs,  which  cau  be 
uhadlly  let  and  sold  at  remniieratlvH  prices.  The  land  contains  fit 
ikick -earth  aud  gravel ; malms  and  stock  bricks  of  supeiiniiality  or 
for  some  time  been  made  there,  and  tlic  necessery  piaot  la 
the  property;  ao  thstf  buUdeis  may  make  their  own  bricks 
nurlng  the  progress  of  buiiding  operations,  and  os  thei 
onstsiit  demand  la  the  neighb-mvhood  for  bricks  and  gi 
a>uslderablc  adilltluual  lucoius  in  ly  be  realised  from  these  sources 
I'lArtlculais  of  R.  8,  OREGSON,  Esq.  Solicitor,  No.  8.  Augcl-oourt, 
atuogmattoo-etreet ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  No.  Si),  Cbeapside, 

ilROMLEY,  KEINT. — Ctaarmlog  Building  Bites  for  gentleman's  Real- 
hdences,  immediately  adjoln.iig  the  Sbortlands  Station,  between 
B- Beckenham  aud  Bromley,  iu  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  popular, 
pi  plctareaaue,  and  healthy  districts  near  the  Metropolis,  for  Bale,  in 
ici  lots,  with  a fully  registered,  indefeasible  title. 

.-\1ESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  & 

i_tJL  Farmer  are  instructed  by  the  Executors  under  the  will  of 


tieamed  and  tl 


ilAY  8,  at  ONE  o’clock,  in  lots  

'.ning  portion  of  the  BHollTLANDB  ESTATE,  land-tax  re- 
•'“'c-free,  posaessiog  n registered,  indefeasible  title,  and 

, ...gible  sites  for  the  erection  of  first -close  houses  and 

•lloderate-aized  villas,  the  demand  for  which  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
p great  and  constantly  Increasing  that  any  building  operations 
Jiadlciomsly  oarrled  out  upon  this  pniperty  must  become  permanently 
Morative.— BHirther  particulars  will  duly  anpear,  and  may  In  the 
sueautime  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  BUROUilLL,  Bolicitors,  S,  Broad 
wmetuary,  Westminster  ; of  Mr.  JNO.  WHIUHCORD.  Architect,  16. 
.iv.ii.— I. . ...j  , t .c-  . _-.c Cbeapside. 

In  Well-street,  Cripplegate. 

A/fK  JAMES  ROBINS  wUI  SELL  by 

LtJ.  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  as  above,  on  THURSDAY 
iBXt.  MARCH  46,  at  TWELVE,  the  BDILDJNH  MATERIALS,  FIX- 
TURES, and  FITTINGS  of  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Well-strec-t,  Jewlu- 
ihreet,  Cripplegate.— Catalogues  of  O.  GRAYSON,  Esq.  Architect,  89, 
hnhn-streol,  Bedlord-row  ; nnd  of  Mr.  JAMES  EGBINB,  Auctioneer, 
U Chancery-lane. 


ilfolbrook  ; aud  of  the  Auctiouce 
I Building  Material.^  of  Four  Huu-io: 


ilh  inelruotlons  from  the  Contractors  to  BELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  Premise*,  on  TUESDAY,  SIARCH  27,1866,  at  ONE 
o’clock  punctually,  the  valuable  and  useful  MATERIALS  of  FORTY 
HOUSES,  situated  iu  Westfield-terrace,  Cioss-street,  Bruuswlrk- 
terrace.  Dunn’s  Cottages,  Portland-place,  Alliion-street,  Yardley- 
terrace,  Welliogton-strei-t.  Adam -street,  and  Sllzalteth-place,  Rolher- 
hithe  ; comprising  CHpiial  stock  brickwork,  sound  timber  in  floors 
and  rooh,  good  flooring-boardi,  excellent  pantUes  and  slating,  panelled 
and  other  doors,  auhex  and  frames,  lead  in  pipes  and  gutters,  and  a 
mare  of  useful  fixtures  and  Qttiugs-up. — May  be  viewed  the  day  pre- 
vious'-to  the  Bale  ; and  catalogues  obtained  on  the  Premises ; and  at 
the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  20.  Great  Oeorge-street,  Westminster,  and 
West  Molssey,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

Valuable  Oak  Timber  for  Sale 

P.  HARDY  has  been  in.structed  to  SELL 

V 7.  by  AUCTfON,  at  the  WHITE  HART  HOTEL,  Carlisle,  on 
TBUB8DAY,!the29ihMARCIlinst.  4S]OAKaDd32  ASUTRKBS.now 
growiug  In  the  Woods  and  Park  of  Bose  Csstie.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  oak  trees  ace  of  large  dimensions,  and  adapted,  from  their 
peculiar  growth  and  chnrsoter,  for  almost  every  description  of  work. 
They  will  be  sbewn  to  intending  purchasers  ou  applicatioo  to  Mr. 
SMART,  of  Bose  Castle  ; aud  catah^gues  will  be  retuly,  Indiratiog 
the  number  and  locallly  of  the  trees,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  19th 
instant.  The  farthest  off  trees  are  within  fonr  mile*  of  the  Dalston 
Station,  on  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  whence  commanlca- 
Uon  may  be  had  with  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  woods 
ere  remarkably  easy  of  access,  and  the  roads  In  close  proximity 
hard  and  good.  Dinner  (tick>-ta  2t.  each,  to  he  remitted  to  pur- 
chasers) will  been  the  table  at  One  o'clock, and  conditions  will  be 
stated  and  the  sale  commeuced  punctually  at  TWO  o’clock.  Further 
particulan  may  be  kn-iwri  and  catalogues  had  on  appUc.allon  to 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  i SQUAREY,  Estate  Agents,  22,  Great  George- 
Street.  Westminster,  and  at  Btllsbury  ; or  of  the  Auclloueer. 

24, 1,awther-itreeC,  Carl  lei--,  March  l4, 1866. 

WEYMOUTH. — To  Timber-merchauts.  Contractors,  Bulldere,  and 
Others.- Important  Sale  of  Timber,  Deals,  Battens,  prepared  Floor- 
boards, Slates,  Bricks.  Laths,  Poles,  a lurge  Lighter,  Eight  Auchjts, 
Chains,  Three  Bails,  Blocks,  and  other  effe.rts 

Me.  MILLEDGE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Q.  C.  Welsf-ird.  esq. 
deceased,  on  the  PREMISES,  Commerciel-road,  on  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  3rd.  1B66,  aud  following  day*,  the  following  stock  of  WOOD 
GOODS,  BImITES,  and  BRICKS,  which  includes  a cargo  arrived  verr 
recently  ex"  Cal-owStesow."  viz,  ;-  * * 

SOU  Loads  of  Swedish  and  Quebec  Timber, 

2110  Red  and  While  Deals. 

2,700  Battens. 

3110  Dry  and  well-seasoned  ditto. 

260  Sijuares  seasoned  prepared  Floor  Boards.  Fir  Poles,  of  various 
lengths  and  diuieuiions.  Quantity  of  sinule  Laths. 

56.000  Blates,  varlou-  sizes.  " 

45,000  Broodmayne  Bricks. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  for  delivery  one  week  before  the  Sale,  and 
may  be  ha-1  of  the  Auctioneer,  No,  74,  St.  Thumas-streec,  Weymouth. 
Approved  bills  will  be  t.akeu  from  purchasers  of  the  cargo  of  4CI{  and 
upwards.— Sale  to  commence  at  TWO  o’clock  prompt  ■ ' ' 

LKTTON.  ESSEX. 

AUCTION,  at  GARRAWAY'S,  on  THURSDAY.  MARCH 
2;ilb,  in  Two  or  more  Lots,  about  2)  Acres  of  most  eligible  FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING  OBOUNU,  pleasautly  situated  lit  Capworlh- 
street,  I^yton,  opposite  the  new  church,  and  having  capital  frontages 
on  Capworth-street  and  Beauuioat-Toad,  TOe  land  Is  situate  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  Leyton  and  Lsa  Bridge  Railway-sUHons.  is 
admirably  ad  ipted  for  the  erection  of  superior  residences,  and  ofi'ere  a 
capital  opportunity  to  laud  and  building  societies  or  otben  for  the 
safe  ami  profitable  Invetlmenl  of  cipttal.  Note.— Tbe  wh.Je  wUl  be 
first  submitted  in  two  lots,  and  if  not  then  sold  will  be  submltfd  in 
thirty -six  lots.— Particulars  aud  conditions  of  sale,  with  plaus  msy 
be  had  at  Qiiraway’s;  of  Messrs.  STEVENS  A BE .tUMONT,  Soli- 
citors, 6,  Old  Jewry,  E.O. ; and  of  Sir.  JOHN  M,  DEAN,  Auctioneer 
and  Burveyor,  The  Grove,  Btratfocd,  E. 

On  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN.— CROWN- 
HILL.  LOWER  NORWOOD.— Freeho'd  Building  Laud 

P EO.  TODD  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

VJT  the  LONDO.V  TAVRRN,  Bi»hop*gate-street,  on  WEDNESDAY 
iirz-,  MAEUH  28th,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  ureclsrly,  about  EIOllI'Y 
PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  situaU  In  the  meet 
favourite  part  of  Lower  Norwood,  and  commaudlag  a good  froutage 
to  CiowD-bill,  suitable  fur  building  tlx,  eight,  aud  ten  roomed  house*, 
and  ha\iiig  avery  eligible  plot  for  a tavern.- Particulars  of  GEORGE 
BADHAM,  Solicitor,  40,  Queen-street,  Cbeapside  ; at  the  London 
Tavern;  aud  of  GEO.  TODD,  8,  Fancroa-lone,  Bucklembary.  E.C, 

IN  BANKBUPTCY.— Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works,  Battersea- 
To  SewerContractjrs,  B illdets,  and  Others- 

Geo.  TODD  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 

the  PREMISES,  Meyrlck-road,  Battersea,  close  to  Clapbam 
Junction  Railway-station,  on  MONDAY,  the  16lh  of  APRIL,  1866, 
aud  Two  following  days,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  o’clock  precPely.  by 
order  of  the  Assignees  of  the  late  Mr.  Moxon,  Contractor,  without 
reserve,  the  whole  of  the  PL.ANT  aud  STOCK,  Inclnding  a 20  horse 
power  portable  steam-engine:  ana-horse  power  ditto,  by  Ruiton  A 
Proctor  ; surplus  flywheels  ; chain-pnmpe,  by  Murray  & Fowler  ; cen- 
trifugal ditto,  by  Gwynue  ; and  horlz-mtal  ditto,  all  complets,  large 
cylinders  ; brick  aud  dobbin  carta,  vans,  and  timber-carriage",  seta  of 
thill  and  chain  haruees,  portable  bellows  and  forges,  iron  tanks, 
benches,  smiths'  tools,  vices,  anvils,  drills,  file",  hand-saws,  pickaxes, 
sewer-boots,  chains,  bioclu,  falls,  riggers,  manhole  flaps,  bar,  rod,  aud 
scrap  iron,  shafting,  navvy-tiarrows,  screens,  sieves,  grindstones, 
chaff-cotters,  bean-crushers  iron  hoop  bonds,  PortUud  comeut, 
bricks,  timber  of  various  scantlings,  die-square  planks,  deals,  *c. 
bricks,  pipes,  betide,  junctions,  metal  flaps,  ironmongeiy,  and  nutne- 
Tons  other  effeota ; also  the  erecUans  of  16-stall  stable,  workshops, 
smithy,  aud  sheda— May  bo  viewed  the  Friday  and  Saturday  pre- 
ceding  the  sale,  aud  cutal  gues  obtained  upou  the  Premises;  of 
Messrs.  A89UE3T.  MORRIS,  4 CO.  Solicitors,  6.  Old  Jewry  EC  • 
and  of  GEO.  TODD.  Auctioneer.  8.  Paucrae-laue,  Bucklersbury,  E C. 
at  his  Surrey  Branch  Office,  Prince  of  Walea-road,  Battersea-paik. 


MR.  W.  FAIRBAIRN'S  WORKS  ON  ENGINEERING,  Ac. 

Second  Fslltion,  complete  in  2 voU.  8vo.  price  18s.  each. 

rpREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK. 

X By  W.  FAIRBAIEN,  C.E. 

Second  edition,  carefully  revised,  of  both  volumes,  with  many  Plates 
and  Woodenta. 

By  the  *arae  Author,  2 vole,  crown  8vq.  price  10s.  Cd.  each. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS. 
T]ie  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT 

IRON  to  BUILDING  FURPOSFB.  Third  edition,  price  168. 

IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  its  History  and 

Progress,  with  many  Plates  B"d  Woo'‘cuta.  price  ISt. 

London  : LONGMANS  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  JAMESON'S  WORKS  ON 
SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

The  Fourth  Bdltioo,  In  2 vols.  situate  crowu  8vo  with  19  Etchings  on 
Copper  nnd  187  Woodouts,  price  31t  66. 

Legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  forming  the  First  Series  of 
’’Sicredand  Legendary  Art." 

By  MRS.  Jameson. 

II.  LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts  1 voL  21a. 

III.  LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  Third 

Edition,  with  07  Etchings  and  165  Woodcut*.  1 vol.  2ls. 

IV.  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  as  EsempUEed 

in  Works  of  ArL 

*•*  Of  these  312  Illustrations,  a'l  prepared  specially  for  the  " □ 
tory  of  Our  Lord,’’  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  haven' 
been  engraved  for  the  first  time. 

Loudon  : LONOMaNB  A CO  Patemoster-r( 

Juat  Publuhed.  STANLEY'S  TREATISE  o.. 

MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRU- 

LVi  3IEST8.  Containing  conetrucUoa,  qualltlea.  seleClloD,  pre- 
servatlou,  and  method  of  ualng  every  Instrument  employed  by 
dratigbtamen.  Including  instrumen'a  for  striking  area  of  high  radii, 
elllpaea,  conchoids,  spirals,  parabola,  geometrical  ornaments,  vom- 
putlug  scalee,  edlograpba,  ceutroliuaads,  stencil-platea,  Ac.  Ac. 

Tiie  Work  contaius  250  pages  Svo.  with  over  290  engravings,  and  Is 
handsomely  bound.  Price  53.  Beut  post-ftee  on  receipt  of  60  stamps,  to 
W.  F.  STANLEY,  3 A 5,  Great  Turnstile,  Holboru,  W.C. 

Perspectives,  co’m^tition, 

GEOMETRICAL,  and  other  DRAWINGS,  moile  and  coloured. 
Architects  assisted  in  any  dexorlptlon  of  professional  work,  or  agency. 
C.  C.  47,  Londou-wall,  EC. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Perspectives  drawn  and 

COLOURED,  In  a inperlor  manner,  aud  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  PF.EI’ARED,  from  rough  sketchea  or  otherwise.- Apply 
to  a.  U.  O.  30,  Guilford-street.  W.C.  late  of  43,  Bedford-row. 

NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A ECHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

Xk.  Bills  of  quantities  accurately  prepared,  works  measured  up, 
btilldera’  accounts  adjusted.  Railway  compensation  claims  arranged. 
OFFICES,  1,  ADELAIDE  FLACK.  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 

BURFORD,  BROTHERS, 
ECORATIVE  ARTISTS, 

_ 23,  WHITE  LION  STREET,  BISHOPSGArB.  N.E. 

Designs  aud  Estimates  given  for  all  kiadi  of  Decorations,  Oildteg, 
Marbling,  Graining,  Ac. 

TO  AECHITBCTS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

A\  SURER,  of  considerable  experience  (with  a practical  know, 
le.tge  of  building),  is  willing  to  negotiate  with  architects  fur  taking 
otf  and  preparing  bills,  quantities,  measuring,  Ac.  References  given. 
Addieu,  SUfiVKYUR,  8,  Bt.  DavLd’s-terrace,  Brockley-tood,  New 
Cross,  S.E, 


'«wo  Million  of  capital  Bricks,  Clayton’s  Two-process  Brickmaklng 
EMachlne,  Brickmaking  and  Contractor’s  Plant,  Building  Materials, 
isasd  Effects. 

l i/TB.  GAIRDNER  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

LtX  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  near  gilverlown  Station,  on  the 
iiiorth  Woolwich  Railway,  on  MONDAY.  APRIL  2ud,  at  TWELVE 
bclock,  NAVVY  and  CROWDING  BARROWS,  wbeelingplanks,  cait 
led  timber  carriage,  andliti  wagons,  several  hundred  railway  sleepers, 
ibntractovs'  rail*,  furnace  bars  aud  frames,  chains  and  metal,  an 
tmierican  brickmaklng  muchiue,  the  materials  of  aeveral  cottages 
.Urllh  slated  roufa),  and  engine  shed,  about  two  mlillou  of  c.tpltal 
viachlne  and  band-made  bricks,  and  numerous  effect*.  There  Is  a 
'f.ver  jetty  and  a rail«-ay  siding  on  the  premises,  affording  every 
;.;«lliiy  for  land  aud  water  cinlage.— On  view  three  day*  prior.  Cata- 
rc-gues  forwarded  on  application  at  Jlr.  GAIKDNEK'B  Office,  42, 
i.mivoisity-street,  Tottenham-c-nrt-road,  W.C. 


i\1eSSRS.  CHAKLl’ON  & SKINNER  are 

1 V I instructed  to  oiler  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  In  the  month  of 
ilAY,  all  that  valuable  FREEHOLD  MEADOW,  no  commandlngly 
cduated,  directly  opposite  the  Railway-station  at  Tonbridge,  on  the 
lUith  or  downside  of  the  liue,  wliicli  will  be  divided  Into  building 
i.U,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  private  houses  aud  business  pre- 
wlsee.  Detailed  particulars  will  be  given  iu  future  advertisements, 
enrthet  information  luiy  bo  had  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  STENMNG, 
UcUcltor ; or  of  Messrs.  CHARLTON  A SKINNER,  Land  Agents  and 
mrveyots,  Tonbridge,  where  a plan  of  the  property  may  be 


Mr.  JAMES  R.  BONNY  (Kennedy  & 

Bonny)  Is  instructed  to  BELL  the  above,  nu  the  PBEMiSES, 
"i  WEDNESDAY  next,  MARCH  29th,  18W.  at  TWELVE  for  ONB 
I 'clock,  in  lots. — May  bs  viewed,  and  catalogues  had  of  JUHN 
IEARNETT.Emi.  Architect,  3,  Verulmn-bulldlnga  ; and  at  Auctioneer's 
hdlces,  49,  Camdeu-roa-J. 


Designs  for  monuments,  tombs, 

GRAVESTONES,  Ac.  price  168.  complete  in  one  volume. 

By  JOSEPH  B.  ROBINSON,  Sculptor,  Derby. 

The  designs  in  this  volume  are  suitable  for  either  cemetery  or 
churchyard.  The  book  forwarded  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for 
post-otBce  order. 

ORTY  COLOURED 

SKETCHES  of  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  INTERIOR  FOR 
SALK.— Address,  J,  C.  R.  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder." 

POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to, 

Vy  72  Plates,  wiih  Letter-press  ond  numerous  Wood-cuts,  pries 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  24,  1866, 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS,- 

'WA^TEI>,  a iober,  energetic  Man.  who  must  hare  been  i 
charge,  as  practical  Ont-door  idANAOBB  of  SEWERAGE,  Paring, 
and  all  Town  Worlu,  and  be  thoroughly  competent  to  execute  a 
Superior  men  only  need  apply,  stating  nge,  employment,  (rain 
reference,  and  salary,  to  8.  Box  287,  Poat-ulSce,  Belfaat. 


Town  of  tunbridge  wells.  — To 

PBACTICAL  EOAD  SURVEYORS —WANTED,  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  an  ASSISTANT  TOWN  SURVEYOR, 
competent  to  the  entire  UANAOEMENT  of  the  ROADSand  PATHS 
in  the  district,  to  KEEP  the  ACCODNTS  connected  thecewlib,  and 
to  report  on  all  mattera  uod'r  Che  Nuisances  Renioral  Acte.  He  will 
be  directly  Tfsronalble  to  the  Paving  and  Drainage  Committee,  and 
required  to  attend  its  meetings.  He  must  reside  in  the  town,  and 
give  bis  whole  time  to  hie  dutlea.  Salary.  lOVf.  per  annum.— Applica- 
Uons  in  the  candidate's  own  bandwilcing,  statit>g  age  and  present 
occupation,  must  be  sent  to  me  before  FRIDAY,  13ih  APRIL  next, 
with  recent  testimonials  as  to  character  and  competency,  after  which 
such  candidates  as  may  be  selected  will  be  requeateJ  to  attend  here 
according  to  notice,  to  be  received  from  me. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT,  Cleric  to  the  Dc.ard, 

WT ANTED,  a first-class  GLASS  DA.INTEE, ; 

T V capable  of  painting  landscaoei,  figures.  &c. — Apply  to  Mr 
WILLIAM  Gardner,  crown  Glass  Works,  St.  Helen's,  ^ncashire! 


TO  WRITERS  AND  GBAINERS, 

wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

f V TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  Writing  and  Qralning.— 
Address.  Z.  A.  78,  Star-street,  Paddington. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  an 

VV  Architect’s,  Surveyor’s,  or  Builder's  OdBce,  by  tho  Adver- 
tiser, aged  24.  who  is  a neat  draughtsman,  good  colourist,  accurate 
tracer,  and  understands  the  usual  routine  of  the  above  Offices. 
Terms  (if  peimanenl),  II.  per  week.— Address,  VERITAS,  Offi 
"The  Builder." 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

• f SITUATION  as  TIMEKEEPER,  or  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS.  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TV  TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  Three  Branches.  Is  a good 
painter,  glszier,  and  ga.sQtter.  Is  acciutomed  to  a country  shop. — 
Addrees,  F.  HOUQIirON.  5ii,  Southampton-street,  Pentonvllla-road. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUilBERS,  4c. 

T17ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION.  as  PLUMBER,  or  THREE  BRANCH  HAND.— 
Address,  J.  J.  21.  City  Gardens,  City-road.  I-lington,  N. 


TO  GRA1NER9,  WaiTERS.  4c, 

WANTED,  a good  GRAINER, 

MARBLER,  and  WRITER,  who  has  no  objection  to  paint- 
ing and  glazing  when  not  otherwise  employed.  CousCsnt  work. 
None  need  apply  whose  clinrscter  will  not  bear  investigation  as  te 
honesty,  sobriety,  4c.  — Address,  stating  terms  and  reference, 
RANDALL  4 SON.  Plumbers,  House  Decoratori,  4c,  Uuddford, 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  PAINTKRB. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  a 

. . RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Has 
been  elevn  years  In  the  business.  Country  not  objected  to. — Address, 
Tudor-pliice,  Tottenham-court-foad. 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITLTA- 

Vv  TION  as  IMPROVER  to  PLUMBING.  No  objection  to  fiU 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a competent  Person  as  SUR- 

YETOR  of  the  Local  Bosrd  of  Health,  and  Town  Chamber- 
Uln  of  the  Borough  of  Wisbech.  Salary  1201.  a year.  The  person 
appointed  will  he  allowed  to  practise  on  his  own  account  so  far  as 
compatible  with  his  public  dalles.- Applications,  with  teslimoiilals 
of  ability  and  character,  to  be  sent  to  the  Mayor,  on  orh-f.-re  the 
4th  of  APRIL  next.— By  order,  FRA.  JACKSON,  Town  Clerk. 

Wisbech,  13th  March,  ISdC. 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS 

XU’ANTED,  a CLERK,  for  the  Office  of 

T T one  of  ihe  large  London  contractors,  who  must  be  fully 
competent  for  tbe  general  Office  duties.  abatractlng.Jlillllog,  Ac.  Trie 
situation  may  be  peimanent,  and  it  U hoped  that  none  will  apply 
but  those  whose  rrepectability  and  abilities  will  bear  the  strictest 
InvesUgalioD.— Apply,  by  Utter,  stating  age  and  salary,  to  D. 
Messrs.  Ricbaids,  aiailouers,  St.  Martiii'i-lase.  W.C. 


TO  ARCaiTEUTS'  ASSISYANia. 

WANTED,  TWO  Efficient  ASSISTANTS 

(one  permanent),  well  up  in  design,  cipabls  of  preparing 
finished  plans,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  constracllon.mea'uring 
np,  and  estimating  cost  of  Works.- Apply  by  letter,  stating  salary, 
age,  and  last  engagement,  addressed  to  T.  K.  care  af  Mr.  Woodward, 
Hallng-rosd,  Croydon, 8. 


TO  SHOP  FOKEME.V. 


T^ANTED,  by  a London  Builder,  a SHOP 

VV  FOREMAN,  competent  to  superintend  fifty  joiners  — 
—1  salary  reqnlred,  0.  M.  8.  OflJes  of  " Tho 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  HON  M GRAINER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.  In  oi 


TO  ABCHlTECrS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION in  the  Office  of  either  the  above.  Can  trace  and  copy 
Well.  Q'>od  colourist.  Salary  11.  10a.  Good  references.— Addreea, 
0.  P.  Q.  7,  Chatham-road,  Gcosvenor-atreet.  Camberwell. 


TV  clerk  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  UANAGEB.—Addrcsi 
F.  K.  S.  }«5,  Hoebeater-row,  Westmluater,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION aaDRAWING  ASSISTANT.  Is  a good  draughUman, 
well  up  in  colouring  and  perspective. —Address,  il.  S.  A.  Kerly's 
Library,  Park-street.  Camden-town,  N.W. 


T^ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

V Y layer,  a SITUATION  ns  FOREMAN.  Satisfactory  refer- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SMITHS. 


WANTED,  a Working  FOREMAN  of 

PLASTERERS.  None  but  a steady  aad  compMent  perron 
and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  caeting,  need  apply.— For  partiou- 
lara  (stating  salary,  Ac  ),  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  CHAPPELL,  Stryniug, 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a SSIITH, 

V V having  many  years’  experience  in  house  smithing  and 


WANTED,  a good  Working  FOREMAN 

of  JOINERS,  who  can  take  the  lead  of  a Job.  None  others 
need  apply,  to  P.  Office  of  " The  Builder,"  eUtlng  all  particu’are. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED.  PLASTERING  PIECE- 

WORK,  by  a practical  man.  A good  reference  if  requited. 
Labour  only.  In  town  or  country.— Addresr.  G O Pcst-olEce  S 
Upper  Southwlck -street,  Star-street,  Edgware-road,  W.  ' 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS- 

W ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23,  good 

surveyor,  leveller,  quantity  taker,  and  draughUman,  a 
SriLTATION.  Used  to  r.ailway  work.'  No  objection  t.i  go  abroad. 
Rslary  moderate.  References.— Address,  A.  B.  Z,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


TO  RED  BRICK  MOULDERS. 

WANTED,  GOOD  HANDS,  to  make 

about  half  a mUlion  ; or  one  Person  to  Uke  the  Contract 
for  the  whole.  Plant  very  couveuleut,  and  every  thing  ready  - For- 
ward particulars  to  A.  B.  35.  Bedford-place,  EussBll-squaie.  W.C. 


WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  good 

y V accountant  and  draughtsman.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating 


TO  BUILDERS'  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

WANTED,  in  a Budding  Firm,  where 

from  twelve  to  fifteen  horses  are  kept,  a steady,  active  Man 
-t  HORSE-KEEPER.  Good  references  will  be  requireil,  and  none 
not  filled  a eimilarsitaalion.— Address,  in  the 
u handwriilnfc),  to  A.  B.  0.  Ciar.nJou-place, 


need  apply  who  have 


Malda  Vale,  W. 


T^ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  by  an 

V V Archlteclural  and  Mechanical  Draughtsman  on  Wood  A 
small  premium  required,- Apply,  between  Two  and  Four,  to  Mr.  T.  P. 
COLLING8.  88,  Burrey-street.  Strand. 


\\r anted,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a thoroughly 

T T competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Mualbeagood  draughts- 

referencet,  — Apply  by  Utter,  stating  salary,  4c.'’to  J.  GRIM'S!. 
Builder,  Nortbgaie,  Colchester. 


WANTED,  an  energetic  WORKING 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  Efficient  ability  aud  good 
character  indisDensoble,— Addreei,  stating  terms,  Mr.  0.  DOBSON. 
Bonder,  Colcbester. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 
MAN. in  the  BUILDING  LINE,  or  on  aGenileman't  EsUle, 
by  a prsclical  man,  having  had  sixteen  years'  experience.- Address. 
H.  J,  MAESHALL,  White  Cliff,  Mill-street.  Blandford. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


T^ANTED,  by  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  a 

* • BE-HNGAGEMENT  as  BOOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

by  a respectable  Man,  either  as 

T I FOREMAN  or  JOURNEYMAN,  a permanent  SITUATION 
Understendi  plumbing,  glaxlng.  painlli.g,  and  sign  wriiing:  also  a 
scholar.-Appiy  by  letter,  i)ost-paid,  to  E.  8.  YORK,  Office  of 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS 

\VrANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GAS,  HOT  or  , COLD-WATER  FITTER,  in  Cfiat.  Wrought 
or  Galvanized  Tubing.  Has  h.vl  great  experience  in  hothouse  and 
hath  work.  Undentends  drawing,  and  can  undertake  a j^b  to  any 
extent.  Plrst-claas  references,— Address,  J.  J.  No.  21.  Orcb.ird-atre»t 
Briiton-hill,  8. 


TED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 


TO  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a KB- ENGAGEMENT  as  WALKING  FOREMAN,  or  General 
Manager  of  the  Painting  Depariineut,  and  all  its  branches.  Many 
years  Managing  Puremau  in  a fint-ciass  Weat-end  firm.  Can  lusa- 
Bure,  estimate,  4c. — J.  M.  42,  Oxford-terrace,  Fontimsu’a-road,  Ciap- 
bam-road,8. 


WANTED, a SITUATION  as  INSPECTOR 

VV  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN.  Has  been  used  to  railway 
bridges,  stations,  tiinneU,  4c.  and  large  workein  all  parts  of  England. 
Unexceplionable  testtuioulals. — Address,  F.  K.  5,  Bt.  George's-clrcus, 
Blockfrlararoad. 


TO  ARCUiTECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT'ANTED,  by  a practical  and  energetic 

VV  Man.  a HE-ESGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or 


Momlngton-creacent,  Loudon,  N.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a first-rate  PLUMBER,  a 

V V CONSTANCY,  Has  bad  good  experience  in  ail  branches  of 
plumbing.  Is  wUiing  to  fill  up  his  time  with  gas-fitting.  Good 
rcfvreucu  if  required.  — Address,  J.  T.  2,  Oeboru-cottages,  Osboin- 


W ANTED,  by  a first-class  Grainer,  Deco* 

rater,  4c.  a SITUATION  as  above  ; or  to  take  the  Manage- 
ment of  a Buslueis,  either  painter's,  4c.  orja  geuer.il  repairing  buii- 
iiets.— Address,  care  of  A.  Z.  S,  Warwick  Villas,  uear  High-street, 
Homerton.  N.E. 


w 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  OASFn'TER  and  BBLLHANGER.  Good  reference. 
, G.  E.  D.  12,  Baymund-street,  Old  Ocavel-lane,  Wapplug. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a JOB,  by  an  experienced 

PLUMBER  or  THBEB  BRANCH  HAND,— Address,  F.  L. 
13.  Little  Maryleboue-street.  W. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  thorough 

PLUMBER,  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  — AddruM, 


PLUMBER,  21,  Long-a< 


w 


RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  TIMBER  IMPORTERS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 


. energrtie  Man,  of  twenty  years' practice  In  the  ri 

culling  of  Baltic  and  Colonial  sleepers  and  tlm‘'er.  Could  u 

;deutIiU.— Address.  Mr.  JAMES.  21.  Y«rdley-9tr6et,E.C. 


TO  LOCKSMITHS,  BELLHANQER8.  AND  QASFITTER9. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION In  the  above.— Address,  Y.  Z.  67,  8hei)perton-terrace, 
Iiliugton. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

W 'ANTED,  by  a good  Grainer,  &c.  a 

JOB,  or  PlECEViOBK.— Address,  by  letter, toJ.  U. In  core 
of  T.  W.  21.  Wellingtou-ieiect,  Newlogton-causeway,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OIHF.RS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

aSITUATION  as  DRAINER  and  MARBLER.  Would  not 
oiqect  to  BUperiiitend  a Job  if  required.— AdOrisi,  A.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  yj7,  Seymoui'street,  Eustou-squ&re. 


w 


TO  ENGINEERa  AND  SURVEYORa 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  OUT-DOOR  ASSISTANT.  Has  been  four  year*  In 
the  Profession.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  out-door  work.— 
Addreis,  P.  No.  1.  South-terrace.  Lorimoru-rnad.  Walworlh. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

?V  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  BUILDEBB  FOREMAN.  Cirpenter 
and  Joiner  by  trade.  Has  been  eogaged  as  foreman  nearly  eUht  years 
by  tbe  firm  he  is  leaving.  Can  prepare  plans,  quantities,  estimate*, 
working  drawings.  4c.  and  bos  a tborooghly  practical  knowledge  of 
the  trade  in  art  Ha  branches,  References  to  archlleuts,  4c.  Aged  32. 
Address,  B.  C,  Office  e(  " Tbe  Builder." 


T^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

y V three-branch  hand,  a BITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  GA 


TO  BUILDER3. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE- 

ENGAQEMENT,  either  as  OUT-DoOR  FOREMAN  of 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  or  to  lake  Charge  of  a Job.  Can  pre- 
pare plans,  take  ont  quantittes.  and  trsce.  A personal  interview  on 
application.— Address,  O.  B.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Master’s  Son,  aged  18, 

a SITUATION,  where  be  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
Improving  himself.  Is  very  useful  la  every  branch,  and  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  make  himself  In  every  way  useful.  Improve- 
ment and  employment  for  a term  is  the  principal  oh|eat.  Is  per- 
fectly steady,  and  of  industrious  habits. — Address,  T.  W.  care  of  Mr. 
Hale,  Tobacconist,  4c.  Romford,  E.'sex. 


__  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUTLDERa. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

f V TION  as  CLERK  of  WORK3,  or  General  Foremao,  having 
had  tbe  management  of  extensive  buildings.  Well  up  in  aD  kiuiis  of 
isainring,  4c.  First-class  testiiooalals.— Address,  H.  D.  Oflice  of 
The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  of  great  experience  on  first-class  works  (is  also  an  Uome* 
tricsl  and  perspective  draughUman),  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK 
of  WORKS.  WsJklog  or  General  Foreman.  Flrst-claas  references  and 
testlmauials.— Address,  N.  T.  -1<3,  Bookham-strect,  Hoxton,  N. 


ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  with  the 

V V highest  references  as  to  ability,  sobriety,  and  integrity,  a 
SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  fora  Builder.  la 
Well  acquainted  with  machinery. — Address,  W.  V.  2a,  George-itreet, 
St.  Jobn’s-terraos,  Latlimer-rood,  Notilug-hill. 


TO  ARCHITECTd  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  21,  is  desirous  of  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Office  of  the  abova,  in  town  or 
country.  Can  make  out  drawings  from  rough  sketches,  take  and  lay 
down  plans,  mako  working  and  detail  drawings,  assist  in  taking  out 
quantities,  and  understands  tbe  routine  of  an  office.— Addnat, 
A,  B.  C.  103.  Pentonvllle  Road,  N, 


__  TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

JL  desires  a SITUATION,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Would  under- 
take the  entire  engineering  maungeiiient  of  some  works.  Fully 
qualified.  Strictly  moderate  terms.  No  objection  to  office  work. 
Many  years’  experience,  partly  In  droiuage  aud  water  supply.  Good 
‘•rtlmonialp.— Address,  SIGMA,  Office  of  " Tire  Builder." 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Advertiser,  who  has  excellent  refer- 
ences and  testimonials,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT,  In  the 
ipaclty  of  CLERK,  or  otherwise,— Address,  A.  W.  Office  of  " The 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

ri^HE  Advertiser,  aged  23,  who  has  recently 

i returned  from  abroad,  desires  a permanent  or  periodic 
ENGAGEMENT.  Is  an  expert  surs-eyor.  leveller,  and  flnt-cUss 
draughtsman  and  writer;  experienced  in  estate,  railway,  and  Irri* 
" n surveying,  4c.  The  highest  references. — Address,  A.  Y.  H. 

1 of  " Tbe  Builder." 


TO  CIVIL  ENOINRERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can  survey,  level,  set  out  and  measure  work.  4c.  4c.  I* 
moderate  draughtsman,  and  unierstanda  the  French  language. 
!rms  moderate. — Address,  C.  K.  care  of  Mr.  C.  Beck,  Muntborpe- 
etd,  GranthaiQ. 


TO  ARCaiTECTS. 

The  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  an  ASSISTANT.  Ctn  make  finished,  working,  and 
detail  drunlnRs  and  perspectives.  Understands  laud  tu'veying, 
ueanuriiig,  4c.  and  U accustomed  to  the  general  duties  of  an  Office,— 
Address,  ALPHA,  Lovejoy's  Library.  Reading. 


T 


UMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  by  a Young 

” - - RB-ENGAGEMBNT  as  YARD  FOREMAN.  Six  years' 
1 security  if  required. — Address,  W.  A.  B,  at  Me.srs. 
nists,  Aldgote,  E.C. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HE  Advertiser,  aged  21,  desires  an  EN- 

" •'■"MENTa!  ■'  • 

ntry.  Te 
I,  aw. 


TO  MASTER  ORAINEES  AND  WRITERS. 

TPHE  Advertiser  wishes  to  ARTICLE  him- 

_l_  self  for  one  or  two  years,  to  improve  himself  In  tbe  above  busi- 
ness. Has  served  three  year*.  Out-door  preferred.— Addreis,  N.  L. 
02,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


The  entire  MANAGEMENT  of  HOUSE 

PROPERTY  in  London  or  the  Suburbs,  undertsken  by  a Gen* 
tltman  who  has  bad  several  years'  prsctlcU  experience.- Address, 
ALPHA.  28,  CravsD-itroet,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  OA8  COMPANIES. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  an  energetic  Young  Man, 

J.  30  sears  of  age,  la  desirous  of  obtaining  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
a G.tS-WORKS  in  a rising  town,  or  the  Bab-maDaiemmt  of  a large 
Works.  Thoroogbly  undeistaiuls  bis  buslsesa.  Excellent  teslimo* 
nlals.— Address,  A.  Z.  17,NorttaampUia  Park,  London,  N. 


TO  BUILDER?,  ENGINEERa.  AND  SMITHS. 

^HE  Advertiser  wants  a SITUATION  as  a 

I first-class  SMITH  in  either  of  tbe  above  firms.  He  Is  compe- 
tent to  take  a working  foreman  or  leading  band's  situation,  as  he  ha* 
filled  a (Imilar  occupation  before.  Can  have  a good  character.— 
Direct  to  C.  Q.  5,  Eiiz>h«tb-terTaca,Cauielia-road,  Slue  Anchor-road, 
Bermondsey. 


TO  ABCaiTECrs  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  is  desirous 

of  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  au  ASSISTANT.  Well  Up  s 


accustomed  to  the  geueral  i 
Most  respectable  references  c 
streot,  Wandswoctb,  S.W, 


1 working  drawings,  abd  is 
an  Office.  Teima  moderate. 
CO.- Address,  A.  B.  03,  High- 
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The  Aberdeen 
Granite  Worhs. 


BERDEEN  has  long 
been  celebrated  for 
the  production  of 
granite.  What  coals 
are  at  Newcastle, — 
what  copper  is  at 
Swansea,  or  Port- 
land stone  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight, — so 
is  granite  in  the 
city  and  seaport  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a staple  com- 
modity. Not  only  is  Aberdeen  built  of  granite, — 
as  we  recently  had  occasion  to  describe, — but 
the  produce  of  its  quarries  forms  a valuable 
article  of  local  exportation.  Other  towns  which 
are  situated  on  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
granite  mountains  of  the  British  Islands  may 
compete  with  Aberdeen  in  the  production  of 
granite  cubes  and  foundation  blocks,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  equal  it  in  artistic  work. 

During  a receirt  visit  to  the  granite  city,  wo 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  two  or  three 
of  the  largest  granite  works,  and,  in  particular, 
we  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Macdonald  & Field,  who,  wo 
believe,  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  largest  producers  in  this  remark- 
able branch  of  trade ; and  of  these  works  we 
now  propose  to  give  some  account.  We  shall 
preface  our  description  with  a few  notes  on  the 
history  of  granite  in  its  relations  to  art. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  refractory  but 
enduring  material  of  granite  in  sculpture  and 
arcliitecture  is  due,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  In  this  art,  as  in  everything 
else  to  which  they  applied  their  genius,  they 
attained  a high  degree  of  excellence.  Those  who 
have  examined  their  colossal  buildings,  and  the 
equally  colossal  effigies  of  their  gods,  must  admit 
the  precision  with  which  their  figures  and  orna- 
ments arc  ent,  and  the  delicacy  of  detail  in  the 
designs  with  which  their  architecture  is  enriched. 
The  hieroglyphics  on  their  obelisks  and  other 
granite  monuments  are  sculptured  with  a minute- 
ness and  finish  which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  the 
beholder,  even  supposing  they  had  used  steel  as 
highly  tempered  as  our  own.  But  it  is  believed 
that  their  tools  were  composed  of  bronze. 
Specimens  of  their  sculpture  in  granite,  which 
have  for  3,000  years  resisted  the  action  of  the 
elements  and  the  far  more  destructive  influences 
of  barbarous  invaders,  still  astonish  us  by  the 
high  polish  of  their  surfaces,  and  the  delicate 
finish  of  their  details.  Even  a visit  to  the 
Egyptian  Saloon  of  the  British  Museum  wiU  at 
once  prove  that  there  are  great  accuracy  of 
muscular  delineation,  and  great  skill  exhi- 
bited in  the  communication  of  what  we  may 
describe  as  fleshiness  to  the  lips  and  features 
of  some  of  the  figures  there  preserved.  The 
Egyptians,  in  short,  evinced  a high  degree  of 
skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture  in  a material  of  the 
most  imperishable  kind, — and  one,  we  must  add, 
on  which  few  succeediag  artists  have  ventured 
to  employ  the  chisel. 

In  modem  times  the  fabrication  of  slabs, 
pedestals,  and  vases,  in  hard  porphyries  and 


in  granites,  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection in  Sweden.  The  quarries  of  Blyberg, 
at  Elfdalen,  for  many  years  have  famished 
materials  for  the  exhibition  of  this  Swedish 
ingenmty  and  artistic  skill.  The  elegant  forms 
and  high  finish  of  their  works  in  those  re- 
fractory materials  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  splendour  of  the  Swedish  capital,  and 
are  known  and  admired  over  Europe.  Some 
of  tho  principal  buildings  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
also  of  granite.  Nevertheless,  though  our  own 
mountains  yield  no  less  beautiful  and  durable 
materials,  it  is  surprising  how  long  we  remained 
without  any  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ornamental  art.  It  is  true  that,  among 
tho  granite  buildings  of  Aberdeen,  symptoms 
might  be  observed  of  the  artistic  capacity  of  the 
material.  Waterloo  Bridge  had  furnished  a good 
specimen  of  construction,  and  now  and  then 
blocks  of  Cornish  granito  had  begun  to  appear 
the  pedestals  of  a few  statues  iu  some  of  our 
pi'incipal  towns.  Bub  the  idea  of  giving  a polish 
equal  to  that  of  Egyptian  syenite  or  Camara 
marble  to  our  native  granite, — of  applying  the 
principles  of  formative  art  in  works  of  consider- 
able size, — of  introducing  this  splendid  material 
as  a decorative  feature  in  our  balls  and  saloons, 
— and,  finally,  of  employing  it  as  lasting  memo- 
rials of  departed  genius  and  worth  iu  our  ceme- 
teries,— seems  due  to  a citizen  of  Aberdeen,  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  contrived  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  about  the  year  1822. 

The  fabrication  of  granite  into  works  of  deco- 
rative construction  has,  iu  consequence,  been  a 
distinct  business  for  upwards  of  forty  yeai*s  in 
Aberdeen ; and,  from  a small  beginning,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  now  em- 
ploys probably  2,000  persons  in  the  production 
of  material,  and  in  its  manufacture  j and,  as  tho 
trade  is  further  developed,  it  will  doubtless  em- 
ploy ns  many  more.* 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  tho  visitor  is  the 
enormous  masses  of  raw  material ; that  is  to  say, 
of  huge  blocks  of  different  kinds  of  granite  which 
lie  scattered  about.  These  have  been  reft  from 
tbeir  native  beds,  and  brought  round  from  Peter- 
head by  coasting-vessels,  or  from  the  other  in- 
land  quarries  by  railway,  a branch  line  from 
which  passes  into  the  yard.  Here  we  may 
observe  and  contrast  the  well-known  greyish 
white  granite  of  Eubielaw  with  the  rich  red 
hues  of  tho  Peterhead  quarries.  There  are  deli- 
cate pink  shades  from  Stirling  Hill ; a slate- 
coloured  variety  from  Pitsligo ; together  with 
tho  full,  delicious  blues  from  Cairngall  and 
Sclathie.  Of  course,  these  diversified  hues  and 
delicate  tints  do  not  show  well  in  the  blocks; 
nor,  indeed,  until  after  tho  final  process  of 
polishing  can  we  fully  understand  the  beauty 
which  is  hid  in  those  masses  of  rugged  rock. 

The  granite-yard  has  a remarkably  clean 
and  orderly  appearance.  The  machinery,  inclnd- 
ing  the  steam-engine,  is  very  complete,  and 
some  of  it,  as  we  shall  see,  very  curious.  A 
travelling  crane  of  great  power  is  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  sky-line;  and  here  and  there  we 
may  see  sundry  lorries  and  four-wheeled  car- 
riages mounted  on  miniature  railways,  for  trans- 
porting blocks  through  the  works  during  the 
various  operations  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  first  operation  we  shall  describe  is  tho 
sawing  process.  Granite  is  cut  into  thin  slabs, 
by  means  of  saws  set  in  iron  framework.  But 
this  is  a tedious  and  expensive  operation,  very 
different  from  going  through  a block  of  marble. 

In  the  sawing-room  several  blocks  were  then 
under  the  machines,  which  are  worked,  of  course, 
by  a steam-engine.  We  observed  one  block,  10  ft. 
long,  being  cut  into  six  or  eight  slabs.  The 
saws  are,  as  usual  iu  such  works,  of  soft  iron 
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plates,  secured  in  a frame,  and  operate  on  the 
stone  by  means  of  quartz  sand  and  water, 
applied  as  in  slicing  marble.  No  emery  is 
requisite  in  these  operations,  the  particles  of 
silicious  sand  being  sufficient  to  cut  the  quartz, 
which  is  pure  silica,  and  the  hardest  mineral  in 
the  granite.  Frequently  fourteen  saws  are  used 
in  a single  frame ; and  occasionally  they  have 
had  as  many  as  eighteen  employed  at  once  on  a 
single  block.  The  progress  of  the  work,  of 
course,  is  slow  j indeed,  it  requires  a whole  day 
to  cut  a groove  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  depth  in 
tho  granite.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  this 
sawing  process,  granite  slabs  have  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  chimney-pieces,  for  example,  been  able  to 
compote  with  or  to  supersede  the  slabs  which 
are  cut  from  softer  materials. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  process  of  rongh-hewing 
and  shaping  tho  blocks  to  the  prescribed  model ; 
that  is,  of  cubical  prismatic  or  cylindrical  and 
other  curved  forms.  This  is  technically  termed 
“ first  dressing,”  and  is  performed  by  hand- 
picks with  short  handles,  and  heads  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  which  tho  workmen  from  long 
habit  wield  with  surprising  dexterity.  The  sur- 
faces are  then  reduced  to  a regular  form  by 
means  of  stool  punches  and  chisels  struck  by 
iron  mallets.  The  chisels  require  a particular 
temper,  which  must  bo  neither  very  hard  nor 
very  soft,  else  they  would  either  lose  their  edge 
by  chipping  or  fail  to  cut  tho  stone.  Wo  ob- 
served that  they  frequently  roquiro  sharpening 
iu  the  more  delicato  kinds  of  work.  The  chisel 
is  held  by  tho  workman  at  a much  less  oblique 
angle  to  the  surface  of  tho  block  than  it  is 
when  working  freestone,  and  ho  separates  only 
small  particles  at  a time. 

Indeed,  tho  whole  process  of  the  fabrication  of 
granite  consists  in  punching  the  obdurate  blocks 
with  thick  heavy  conical  punches  and  wedge-like 
chisels  (not  such  chisels  as  are  used  on  freestone, 
and  certainly  not  such  as  are  used  for  lime- 
stones) either  struck  by  heavy  iron  hammers  or 
used  iu  the  form  of  a pick.  This  process,  we 
mirst  say,  is  most  laborious,  and  very  different 
indeed  from  the  easy  operations  one  may  see 
going  on  in  the  yard  of  a London  mason. 
Attempts  to  apply  machinery  to  the  dressing  of 
granite  have  been  often  made ; but,  as  we  might 
expect,  without  success ; for  it  requires  a dis- 
tinct and  heavy  blow  to  separate  the  particles  of 
stone  iu  beginning  to  work  it.  It  is  also  impos- 
sible to  work  granite  on  a turning-lathe;  bnt  all 
circular  forms  are  wrought  as  true  by  tho  hand 
as  they  could  be  on  the  lathe.  The  truth  is,  we 
suspect,  that  the  process  of  hewing  granite,  like 
that  of  baking  bread,  is  a radical  process — in- 
capable of  improvement ; and  is  much  the  same 
in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

The  next  operation  is  termed  " Fine-axing  or 
dressing.”  Tliis  was  formerly  effected  by  means 
of  picks,  or  iron  hammers,  pointed  at  each  end. 
But  these  instruments  are  now  replaced  by  solid 
shear  or  cast  steel,  tejnpered  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, the  manipulations  of  which  leave  the 
surface  out  of  “thraw”  (twist),  bub  still  com- 
paratively  rough.  The  finer  surfaces  are  made 
by  means  of  the  single  and  double  axe ; and  for 
joints  and  mouldings,  steel  chisels  and  punches 
of  various  sizes  are  used.  The  "double  axe” 
is  a framework  of  iron,  containing  at  each  end 
about  half  a dozen  steel  blades,  forming  in  com- 
bination a dresaing-surfaco  of  about  3 in.  by  1 in. 

It  leaves  the  stone  in  the  finest  state  of  dressing 
possible,  presenting  the  appearance  of  chased 
metal  work.  In  fact,  this  fine-axing  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a sort  of  granite  chasing. 
Very  pleoaiog  effects  can  be  made  in  this  way  by 
the  contrast  of  the  polished  and  axed  surfaces, 
as  the  rich  natural  colour  of  the  granite  only 
comes  out  in  polishing,  while  the  dressing  always 
displays  a good  background.  Many  architec. 
tnral  features  can  be  rendered  in  a telling 
manner  by  this  arrangement, — such  as  scroBsj 
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coats  of  arms,  panels,  and  many  other  forms 
in  ornamental  and  decorative  art. 

The  nest  process  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  series, — that  is,  the  process  of  polishing. 
Here  the  moat  curious  part  of  the  machinery 
comes  into  play;  audit  is  easy  to  detect,  even 
on  a superficial  survey  of  the  immense  polishing 
sheds,  that  there  are  different  sorts  of  machines 
in  nse  for  all  the  different  forma  of  granite.  The 
rationale  of  the  process  is,  however,  essentially 
the  same.  Indeed,  granite  is  polished  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  as  slate,  glass,  or 
precious  stones, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  use  of 
ingredients  of  different  and  progressive  value  in 
mineralogical  hardness.  In  polishing  plane  sur- 
faces, concentric  grinders  of  iron  are  used  in 
various  machines,  applied  to  tho  surface  of 
the  stone,  first  with  sand  and  water,  nest 
with  emery  j and  then  for  the  iron  grinders  ai'e 
substituted  certain  discs  covered  with  leather, 
or  a substance  termed  “ lapp,”  freely  supplied 
with  the  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  the  polishing 
ingredient  better  known  to  our  readers,  perhaps, 
as  putty  powder.  All  circular  forms,  such  as 
stela’,  the  frustra  of  columns,  pedestals  for 
bnsts,  vases,  and  the  like,  are  fixed  in  well- 
contrived  lathes,  whirled  round  by  tho  ma- 
chinery; while  tho  sand  and  emery  are  applied 
to  their  surfaces  by  means  of  fine  thick  plates  or 
bars  of  iron,  of  a corresponding  outline,  termed 
polishers,  which  the  snrlace  of  tho  granite  must 
constantly  traverse.  We  saw  a large  Etruscan 
vase,  about  3 ft.  in  diameter,  just  prepared  for 
the  process  of  polishing,  its  graceful  curves 
accurately  cut  by  the  chisel,  and  the  iron  bars, 
1 in.  or  li  in.  in  thickness,  neatly  forged  to  its 
various  carves,  lying  beside  it,  ready  to  be  ap- 
plied when  it  was  fixed  to  the  lathe.  lu  this 
way  columns  30  ft.  in  length  and  vases  15  ft.  in 
diameter  are  polished  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  small  pillars.  Motildings,  after 
being  properly  set  in  plaster  of  Paris,  are 
polished  by  means  of  cast-iron  planes,  fitted  to 
their  curves.  These  are  applied  by  tho  lateral 
motion  of  a series  of  the  most  odd-looking 
machines  we  ever  saw,  which  are,  naturally 
enough  perhaps,  called  “rubbers,”  but  which 
would  be  more  appropriately  described  as  pokers ! 
Ctrtain  concave  and  convex  surfaces  have  to  be 
polished  by  hand,  such  as  the  groundwork  of 
ornament  and  any  minute  sunk  work  or  eutag- 
lios.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  polishing 
materials  are  the  same  ; — first,  siliciona  sand  is 
interposed,  then  emery  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  finally  tho  “ lapp,”  or  fibrous 
polisher,  with  the  putty  powder,  is  used  until 
the  requisite  lustre  is  obtained.  The  granite  has 
now  assumed  that  beautifnl  glass-like  surface 
which  ws  know  it  will  retain  long  after  the 
finest  polished  marble  has  become  dim,  or  (if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere)  has  already  begun  to 
decay.  Wo  break  oti'  for  the  present. 


BERLIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  capital 
of  Prussia  has  always  been  a long  way  behind 
other  European  cities  of  much  less  importance, 
size,  and  population.  For  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hohenzollei-n  dynasty,  as  Electors 
of  Brandenburg,  was  surrounded  by  the  unpre- 
tending dwellings  of  impoverished  citizens, 
working  artisans,  and  halfipeasants,  who  con- 
gregated together  from  the  surrounding  flat  and 
open  country  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  and  the 
security  aflbrded  by  tho  walls  of  Berlin  against 
the  lawlessness  and  rapine  of  tho  feudal  chiefs 
and  their  retainers  in  those  troublesome  times 
when  might  took  the  place  of  right.  Even  under 
Frederick  the  Great  no  impetus  was  given  to 
embellishing  tho  capital ; for,  though  that 
monarch  occasionally  resided  in  his  palace  there, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  at  his 
favourite  residence  of  Banssouci,  at  Potsdam, 
where  he  also  died.  In  fact,  where  Nature  has 
done  BO  little,  there  was  no  inducement  for  Art 
to  stretch  out  her  hand,  and  it  was  but  an  un- 
thankful effort  -to  embellish  a city  with  hand- 
some and  expensive  buildings  whore  the  inhabi- 
tants were  content  to  dwell  in  cheap  and  ngly 
honses,  as  their  forefathers  had  done  before 
them. 

It  was  only  since  tho  peace  of  1S15  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  first  became  visible  at 
Berlin,  and  even  then  only  with  the  aristocracy, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  themselves 
with  enitable  palaces  in  tho  capital  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  but  not  yet  consolidated  monarchy,  and 


this  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  many  extensive 
and  convenient  mansions,  thongh  confined  to  a 
very  small  locality,  as  the  Wilhelmstrasae,  the 
Belle-Alliance-Platz,  and  Unter-den-Linden. 

The  credit  of  becoming  the  regenerator  of 
Berlin  is  fairly  due  to  the  late  King  Frederick 
William  IV.,  who,  whatever  history  may  say  to 
bis  disparagement  as  a weak-minded  statesman 
and  inconsistent  politician,  was  certainly  a man 
of  good  taste,  and  fond  of  aiding  genins  in  paint- 
ing, sculptnre,  : rchitecture,  and  manufactures. 
During  his  reign  the  Bourgeoisie,  which  had 
till  then  been  considered  as  a distinct  and  in- 
ferior class,  began  to  make  money  and  feel  that 
they  collectively  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  state  ; they  therefore  began  to  spread 
themselves  out  and  build  dwellings  affording 
greater  convenience  and  more  space,  air,  and 
light  than  they  had  till  then  enjoyed. 

But  it  was  the  Revolution  of  1848  that  gave 
the  greatest  impetus  to  this  spirit  of  develop- 
ment and  progress.  'With  the  knowledge  and 
belief  that  all  Prussians  are  equal  in  the  eye  of 
tho  law,  the  lower  classes  evinced  a most  won- 
derful sagacity  in  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  education  and  the  value  of  skilled  labour, 
which  was  further  enhanced  and  confirmed  by 
the  blessings  of  free-trade,  then  just  dawning  on 
their  hitherto  benighted  senses.  Building  thus 
became  a trade,  and  soch  a lucrative  one  that 
new  quarters  were  laid  out  in  the  suburbs  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  city  and  immediately 
covered  with  rows  and  streets  of  handsome  new 
houses,  and  studded  with  detached  villas  stand- 
ing in  their  own  grounds.  To  the  north  and 
west  of  the  city  was  an  extensive  district  of 
waste  land,  in  former  times  a dense  forest,  and 
still  called  tho  Tbiergnrten,  or  Deer  Park.  This 
was  eminently  adapted  for  suburban  or  half- 
country  villas,  and  has  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose accordingly,  the  gardens  extending  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  Spree,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
north.  But  not  only  was  this  rage  for  building 
confined  to  the  suburbs,  it  penetrated  to  the 
vejy  heart  of  Berlin.  The  noble  avenue  called 
“ Unter  den  Linden,”  extending  from  the  Brau- 
donburg  Gate  at  the  west  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
saw  its  old  shabby  houses  disappear  one  by  one, 
to  be  replaced  by  noble  mansions,  till  they  have 
now  become  a street  of  palaces,  interspersed 
with  a dozen  of  the  principal  hotels  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  travelling  public.  In 
this  part  of  the  town, — called  the  Fi-iedricbstadfc, 
in  honour  of  tho  royal  dynasty, — many  new 
streets  were  laid  out  and  soon  built  on,  among 
which  is  the  Friedrichstrasse,  running  north  and 
south  in  a straight  line  for  more  than  a mile  and 
a half,  and  crossing  the  Leipzigerstrasse  and 
Unter  den  Linden  at  right  angles. 

In  the  meantime  tho  public  buildings  were  by 
no  means  neglected.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  tho  genius  of  the  late  architect  Schinkel 
began  to  shine  conspicuously,  who  erected  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  that  now  adorn 
Berlin,  and  have  tended  to  confer  on  the  Prussian 
metropolis  the  proud  name  of  “ Spree-Athen,” 
or  Athens  on  the  Spree.  Amongst  these  eflbrts 
of  Schinkei’s  genius  are  the  new  Museum, 
the  beautiful  head-guardbouae  in  a very  pore 
Doric  style  of  architecture,  and  the  Palace  of 
the  Prince  (now  King)  of  Prussia.  Of  the  more 
modern  public  buildings,  the  Rathsbaus,  or 
Guildhall,  is  of  more  colossal  proportion  than 
remarkable  for  the  good  taste  of  its  architec- 
ture, but  gives  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
municipality  of  the  capital.  The  new  synagogue 
is  a monument  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
and  a striking  manifestation  of  the  great  wealth 
they  have  achieved,  and  the  independent  posi- 
tion obtained  by  them  under  the  present  liberal 
system,  inaugurated  dm*ing  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  handsome  appearance  of  the  new 
Berlin  Exchange  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  from  the  beautifnlly-execnted  model 
which  formed  such  a striking  feature  of  the 
great  nave  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
18G2.  It  is  now  completed,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a significant  proof  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  homo  trade  and  foreign  commerce 
of  Berlin,  as  the  building  is  erected  entirely  by 
voluutaiy  contributions  from  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes. 

Among  the  most  recent  erections  may  he 
mentioned  the  Wallner  Theatre.  Its  architect, 
Herr  Titz,  is  not  considered  a great  genius  by 
tho  rest  of  the  fraternity;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  evinced  considerable  talent 
for  the  composition  of  designs  for  buildings  on 
a large  scale,  and  more  especially  for  theatres, 
in  which  branch  of  arcbitectm-e  he  has  had 
much  experience  and  a decided  success.  The 


Wallner  Theatre  in  architectnral  design  is  a 
work  of  good  taste,  and  presents  an  elegant  and 
pleasing  appearance  viewed  from  the  outside,  or 
with  reference  to  the  interior  arrangements  and 
general  fitting  up  of  the  ornamental  parts ; but 
complaints  are  general  of  its  suffering  from  two 
imperfections,  viz.,  that  it  admits  eveiywhere 
cold  draughts  of  air,  and  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  the  pi-inciples  of 
acoustics ; for,  in  some  parts  of  the  house,  the 
spectators  are  unable  to  hear  what  is  going  on 
on  the  stage. 

A striking  object  in  the  new  quarter  called  the 
Kopnieker-Peld,  is  the  new  Turn-halle,  or  hall 
for  gymnastics,  erected  by  the  municipality  at  a 
co.st  of  120,000  dollars  (about  17,0001.),  from  the 
designs  of  Herr  Gerstenberg,  the  city  architect. 
It  presents  an  imposing  frontage  of  270  ft.  in 
the  Prinzenstrasse,  by  a depth  of  70  ft.,  and 
is  probably  the  largest  hall  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence, having  sufficient  accommodation  for  600 
“turners  ” to  go  through  their  gymnastic  evolu- 
tions at  the  same  time.  15  ft.  from  the  ground 
galleries,  open  to  the  public,  run  round  tho  in- 
terior of  the  hall,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by 
staircases  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  porch  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  Two  side  wings  are 
added,  the  ends  of  which  protruding  beyond  the 
line  of  the  principal  facade,  give  the  building, 
with  the  central  porch,  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  In  the  same  quarter  is 
the  club-house  of  the  Association  of  Handworkers 
or  Artisans,  bnilfc  by  Messrs.  Kolscber  and 
Lanenbnrg,  and  much  admired  on  account  of 
the  good  taste  displayed  in  its  ornaments.  Near 
this  is  sitnated  the  Wilhelm’s  gymnasium,  a 
high-schoo!  endowed  by  his  present  Majesty,  and 
built  by  the  King’s  Court  Councillor  for  Archi- 
tecture (Hofbaurath)  Lohse.  It  is  a building  of 
imposing  appearance,  with  a frontage  of  204  ft. 
and  a depth  of  77i  ft.  The  height  of  the  whole, 
including  a handsome  stone  balustrade  that 
. surrounds  the  flat  roof,  is  73  ft.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front  (in  the  Victoria  Strasse) 
is  a risalite  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  building  contains  two  stories,  with  ground- 
floor  and  basement.  The  class-rooms  are  29  ft. 
long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  14  ft.  high,  and  are  mostly 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  saloon  for  the  drawing 
class  is  on  the  first-floor,  with  a north  aspect, 
and  its  dimensions  ai-e  74  ft.  length,  18  ft. 
breadth,  and  16  ft.  height.  On  the  opposite  side 
is  the  library,  with  the  same  proportions.  The 
great  aula,  or  hall  for  lectures,  is  on  the  same 
floor;  it  is  75  ft.  in  length,  41  ft.  in  width,  and 
30  ft.  in  height. 

Y/ith  regard  to  the  private  mansions  that  have 
sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years, 
their  name  is  legion,  and  having  all  more  or  less 
claim  to  architectural  beauty,  it  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  particularise  them  ; but  without 
wishing  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  a few  of  those 
of  the  most  striking  character  and  ajipearance. 
These  are  the  mansion  of  the  banker,  Herr  Krause, 
in  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
crowned  by  a beautiful  roof  in  the  Renaissance 
style ; the  comer  houso  of  the  Bellevue-strasse, 
No.  10,  belonging  to  Herr  Gerson,  executed  in 
the  ornamental  villa  style,  though  the  ground- 
floor  is  occupied  by  spacious  and  airy  shops  (Mr. 
Gerson’s  establishment  being  the  Swan  & 
Edgar  of  Berlin,  and  the  crowded  resort  of  the 
beau  mondo  of  the  Prnssinu  capital)  ; and  finally, 
the  residence  and  studio  of  the  sculptcr,  Herr 
Sussmann-Hellborn,  in  the  Ilohenzollernstrasse, 
built  from  his  own  designs — the  architectural 
ornamentation  being  executed  in  sandstone,  from 
the  drawings  of  Herr  von  der  Hade,  in  a style 
closely  approaching  the  Renaissance. 


SIENA. 

It  is  painful  for  any  true  lover  of  art  to 
see  how  little  is  known  of  one  of  Italy’s  most 
artistic  towns — Siena;  and,  indeed,  a bad  and 
dirty  hotel  goes  far  to  make  a most  interesting 
place  disagreeable.  Situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  Siena  affords  such  lovely  Italian  views  as 
Turner  must  have  often  gazed  upon,  sighing 
that  even  bis  immortal  pencil  could  but  feebly 
render  the  glorious  tints  which  the  setting  sun 
throws  on  the  distant  mountains,  tinging  them 
with  that  dusty,  rosy,  violet  hue  so  sympathetic 
to  the  eye.  Birthplace  it  is,  too,  of  Razzi,  an 
artist  who  often  rivals,  if  he  does  not  surpass, 
Rafl'aelle  in  bis  beauteous  contours,  and  the 
heads  of  whose  figures  show  much  of  the  strength 
of  his  master,  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  yet  of  him, 
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as  of  Ills  native  town,  little  is  known,  for  two 
reasons, — 1.  That,  having  painted  principally  in 
fresco,  his  works  are  stationary  j 2.  That  Vasari, 
in  who'se  wake  most  other  writers  on  the  same 
subject  have  followed,  not  being  able  to  separate 
the  immoral  man  from  the  noble  artist,  has  not 
acknowledged  his  merit.  No  one,  however,  who 
looks  at  a work  of  his  attentively,  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  labour  of  a mighty  intellect  is 
before  him.  Take,  for  example,  a fresco  of  his, 
which,  sawn  from  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Ban 
Francesco,  now  hangs  in  the  Sienese  Gallery  of 
the  Belle  Arti, — the  life-size,  half-length  figure 
of  Christ  bound  to  the  column.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  picture  rises  a veined  marble 
column;  and  with  His  back  to  this,  but  slightly 
on  tho  right  of  it,  onr  Saviour  stands  bound ; 
while  behiud  the  pillar,  and  a little  above  His 
head,  an  arch,  supported  by  two  pilasters,  en- 
chapels  the  figure,  and  by  its  sweeping  curve 
sets  off  the  lesser  ones  of  the  head  and  its  sur- 
rounding glory.  The  head  is  inclined  towards 
the  left,  as  also  the  look,  which  is  slightly  down- 
ward. Aprofusion  of  dark  chesnut-coloured  hair 
falls  in  long  disordered  ringlets  on  the  shoulders, 
enshrining  a face  where  majesty  and  meekness, 
pity  for  those  who  are  giving  him  pain,  Godlike 
beauty,  and  human  fatigue  are  all  mingled; 
while  the  eyes, — eyes  such  as  Razzi  only  could 
depict, — seem  gazing  forward  with  sorrow  on 
futuresins,  which thoirpveaent  tears  are  expiating. 
Drops  of  blood,  too,  ai’e  on  that  noble  brow  flow- 
ing from  beneath  a crown  of  thorns,  which  makes 
the  kingly  head  it  lacerates  even  more  majestic. 
The  parted  lips  show  that  grief  and  pain  have 
done  their  part,  but  the  clustering  moustache 
and  beard  that  there  is  human  strength  to  snp- 
port  the  divine  spirit  until  its  enemies  have  done 
their  worst.  The  torso  is  worthy  of  the  head,  i 
and  the  whole  rich  with  tho  lovely  colours  to 
which  Siena  gives  tho  name.  From  the  clouds  | 
in  the  blue  sky  in  the  background  there  break 
forth  rays  of  light — tho  light  of  promise.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  if  such  subjects  wore  ] 
treated  only  by  such  men  as  Razzi.  In  the 
Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence  is  a Saint  Sebastian  by  | 
him,  one  of  tho  vei-y  few  pictures  that  treat  the  j 
subject  of  his  martyrdom  at  all  worthily.  At  ‘ 
Pisa,  in  tho  cathedral,  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  | 
him  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  bis  wondrous  ' 
talent  without  going  to  Siena  and  seeing  the  ' 
frescoes  of  tho  Fainting  of  St.  Catherine  in  San 
Domenico,  where  the  saint  patroness  of  the  town 
(whom  tho  inhabitants  hold  in  even  greater 
veneration  than  the  Virgin  Mary)  has  fainted, 
and  is  supported  by  two  other  nuns.  The 
descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo  contains  a figure  of 
Eve  of  surpassing  beauty  ; and  in  tho  chapel  of 
S.  Bernardino  there  are  several  splendid  frescoes, 
as  also  in  the  Palazzo  della  Communita.  And 
when  azzi  was,  for  his  bad  behaviour,  exiled 
from  Siena,  tho  monks  of  a convent  called  Monte 
OHveto,  about  five  miles  oif,  gave  him  refuge, 
and  in  retuim  he  painted  their  cloisters;  and  the 
monks  ai‘e  still,  with  reason,  proud  of  so  splendid 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  order’s  charity  in 
former  days.  11.  W.  Sprangeii. 


DURHAM. 

If  a bitterly  cold  day,  with  alternating  sleet 
and  sunshine,  could  enhance  the  pleasure  of  a 
day  in  Durham,  I have  enjoyed  it.  Despite, 
however,  of  occasional  overshadowing,  aud  the 
accompaniment  of  a most  unmusical  cutting 
northern  wind,  the  sky  was  clear  aud  blue,  aud 
the  weather  bracing  withal.  Descending  tho  bill 
from  the  railway  station,  and  passing  down  the 
Castle  Chare,  the  nearest  and  narrowest  inlet  to 
tho  town  from  this  side,  Frainwellgate  is  entered, 
and  presently  tho  old  bridge  of  that  name,  ori- 
ginally built  by  Bishop  Flambard,  in  tho  eleventh 
century,  is  reached.  Looking  up  from  this  spot 
two  objects  stand  out  prominently  before  you, 
the  grey  and  grim  old  castle,  and  the  greater 
and  more  grand  cathedral,  similarly  situated  on 
a rocky  altitude,  its  walls  and  western  towers 
overhanging  tho  river. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Framwellgato  is  rather 
the  lowest  and  least  respectable  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  appearance.  Pro- 
ceeding up  Silver-street,  tho  market-placo  is 
neared,  forming  an  irregular  quadrangle,  and 
which  may  be  considered  the  radiating  point  or 
oentro  of  the  town,  from  which  tho  principal 
thoroughfares  diverge.  Within  and  around  this 
ruomorial  eyelet  of  “ the  ancient  city  of  Durham,” 
there  are  some  objects  that  invite  notice. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 


donderry, the  work  of  Signor  Monti,  erected  in 
18G1,  is  bold  in  design  and  successful  in  execu- 
tion. The  metal  depositing  process,  or  electro- 
typing, was  the  method  employed  in  this  in- 
stance. The  statue,  though  an  ornament  to  the 
town,  still  from  its  position,  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  contracted  area,  and  incline  of  the 
market-place,  is  not  seen  with  effect. 

Equally  noticeable  is  the  haudsome  public 
fountain  close  by,  replacing  the  ancient  one 
called  the  “ Pant.”  In  design  and  execution  it 
is  superior  to  moat  of  those  I have  met  with  in 
the  north,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  subserve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed.  Its 
ornamentation  agreeably  harmonises,  and  even 
the  gilt  effigy  of  Neptune,  with  his  trident, 
which  belonged  to  its  predecessor,  though  some- 
what outrd,  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  out  of 
place,  outhe  score  of  antiquity  and  association. 

The  Town-hall  and  corporate  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Market-place  present  some 
features,  internally,  of  an  ornamental  character, 
which  possess  a local  interest ; — wainscoted 
walls  and  panelling,  on  which  are  blazoned  the 
arms  of  county  families,  and  stained  glass 
windows,  with  designed  representation  of  tho 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  One  of  the  central  lights 
displays  King  Edward  III.,  with  bis  barons, 
thanking  the  citizen  s for  their  loyalty.  Suspended 
coats  of  arms,  and  portraits  judiciously  hung, 
are  made  to  produce  an  eli'ect.  The  old  Town- 
hall,  which  is  reached  from  the  former,  is 
transformed  into  a police-conrt,  with  a police 
station  beneath. 

The  streets  which  severally  lead  from  the 
Market-place,  are  Claypath,  and  its  continuation 
Gilesgate  on  the  east;  next,  Fleshcrgato  and 
Elvet  Bridge,  leading  to  Old  Elvot  aud  New 
Elvet,  and  Silver-street,  through  which  we 
entered  tho  Market-place.  Gilesgate  is  a long, 
irregular  thoroughfare,  consisting  mostly  of  an 
assemblage  of  low-built  bouses,  not  very  uniform 
in  design,  though  somewhat  kindred  in  social 
aspect  and  stability.  It  is  mostly  represented 
by  the  shopping  interest.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  notice  in  this  long  and 
straggling  thoroughfare,  save  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles  : at  the  head  of  the  street  a 
very  ancient  but  rather  rude  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture. The  square  tower  is  a prominent  ob- 
'ject,  aud  has  undergone  additions  and  emeuda- 
' tious  at  diflereut  periods. 

The  streets  bearing  the  name  of  Old  Elvet 
and  New  Elvet  contain  nothing  in  any  way 
conspicuous.  The  former  is  a respectable  quar- 
ter, but  very  lifeless  aud  dull,  and  the  latter  is  a 
winding  and  irregular  incline  not  counter- 
balanced in  tho  least  by  its  street  architec- 
ture or  general  appearance.  It  branches  at  its 
head  into  two  high  roads. 

At  the  top  of  Old  Elvet,  in  an  open  space  on 
the  right,  are  the  County  Courts  and  Gaol, — a 
low  flat  building  with  centre  and  wings  ; Tuscan 
pilasters  support  the  pediment,  but  unthev/hole 
it  is  a blank,  featureless,  and  forbiddiug-lookmg 
pile,  undeserving  a note. 

I know  of  no  town  from  its  size  so  well  sup- 
plied with  churches  as  Durham.  There  is  a 
perfect  glut  of  them.  There  are  seven  parish 
charches,  three  Roman  Catholic  ones,  aud  four 
belonging  toother  detiominatious.  Most  of  these 
have  nothing  in  particular  calling  for  special 
remark. 

But  of  churches,  all  else  hero  of  the  archi- 
tect’s br.ain  and  the  craftsman’s  skill  sinks  into 
insignificance  before  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tions and  rude  grandeur  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

Inside  more  than  outside,  as  one  strays  along, 
bewildered  at  first  sight,  through  nave,  and  aisle, 
and  transept,  and  choir,  you  feci  an  oppression 
of  weight  upon  you ; aud  you  must  walk,  aud 
walk,  and  gaze,  and  carefully  scan,  before  you 
can  form  an  opinion  even  to  satisfy  yourself  of 
the  stupendous  building  that  encloses  you. 
Above,  below,  and  around,  wherever  you  look, 
eacli  part  is  hcrculuncan  in  conception  and 
construction.  Hands  have  taken  from  it  aud . 
hands  have  added  to  it,  bat  it  is  still  hero ; 
mighty  as  a whole,  gigantic  in  progressive  de- 
sign aud  execution. 

Look  at  these  massive  columnar  piers  that 
support  the  uave  on  each  side  ; do  they  not 
appear  more  proportionally  massive  than  they 
need  be  ? Ay,  and  they  alternate  in  design  and 
ornament  as  they  do  also  in  range ; aud  yet 
they  ai’0  made  to  harmonise,  aud  they  do.  Fur- 
rows cut  their  shafts,  from  base  to  capital,  into 
zig-zag,  spiral,  and  network  channelling,  and 
they  stand  still  out  in  as  bold  relief,  mimicking 
time  as  of  erst. 

But  I need  not  venture  into  details.  In  the 


Lady  Chapel  Choir,  and  that  portion  called 
“ The  Nine  Altars,”  the  work  of  later  times,  yet 
hardly  greater  men,  much  may  be  seen.  The 
construction  of  the  great  central  tower  has  some 
remarkable  peculiarities  : the  additions  of  dif- 
ferent periods  may  be  plainly  traced ; and  in 
“Tho  Nine  Altars”  great  irregularities,  but 
with  much  manifest  beauty,  are  apparent. 

Tho  vicissitudes  to  which  Durham  was  subject 
during  mauy  reigns  destroyed  much  of  her 
monumental  as  well  as  her  purely  architectural 
splendour.  Bishop  Hatfield  built  his  own  mag- 
nificent tomb  in  the  fourteenth  century  : its 
canopy  since  his  time  has  served  as  a throne 
for  his  successors  in  the  cathedral ; aud  it  was 
during  his  time  that  tho  cathedral  obtained  the 
beautiful  Neville  screen,  whose  delicate  fairy- 
work  forms  such  a conspicuous  background  to 
tho  high  altar. 

A memorial  tablet  beside  the  door  of  the  lady- 
chapel  tells  of  Sir  George  Wheeler,  the  traveller 
and  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
there  is  a monumental  slab,  of  Robei’t  Neville,  in 
the  south  aisle : ho  was  once  bishop  here,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Farther  east  is  an  altar-tomb 
of  Ralph  Lord  Neville,  said  to  be  the  first  layman 
who  found  repose  here.  Another  altar-tomb  of 
the  Nevilles,  that  of  John  Lord  Neville  and  his 
wife,  is  here,  but  much  defaced,  as  are  others 
erectedin  the  same  times.  A modern  altar-tomb 
commemorates  Dr.  Britton,  erected  by  his  pupils  : 
tho  drapery  is  well  rendered  ; the  pedestal  wants 
fulness. 

In  the  middle  transept  a marble  tablet  against 
the  wall  commemorates  all  of  the  68th  (Darham) 
Light  Infantry  who  lost  their  lives  during  the 
Russian  war.  Close  by  is  a very  fine  statue  of 
Bishop  Barrington,  in  a kneeling  posture,  by 
Chantrey.  About  here  are  other  minor  monu- 
ments of  local  interest. 

In  “Tho  Nine  Altars,”  stands  the  colossal 
figure  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  in  white  marble, 
executed  by  our  late  great  sculptor,  Gibson. 
This  bishop  was  the  last  who  wielded  the  great 
powers  of  Prince  Palatine.  Since  his  death  the 
great  prerogatives  of  this  seo  have  been  vested 
in  the  crown. 

One  would  Unger  longer  within,  communing 
with  the  past,  whore  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert 
and  “the  Venerable  Bede”  repose;  but  our 
hurried  look  must  end.  The  castle  is  soon 
reached  : the  present  structure  is  scarcely  older 
than  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  additions  and 
alterations  it  has  undergone,  under  the  sway  of 
different  bishops,  has  changed  its  original  fea- 
tures. Its  position  was  a well-selected  one,  with 
a view  to  defence  ; and  it  may  bo  said  that  the 
history  of  the  castle  is  in  part  tho  history  of  the 
cathedral  and  its  bi.shops,  for  they  have  for  cen- 
turies occupied  it,  altered  it,  and  ruled  in  it. 
There  is  much  that  will  provoke  as  well  as 
satisfy  antiquarian  curiosity  withiu  its  walls, 
but  a descriptiou  is  not  my  province  just  now. 

Norman  architectureis  conspicuous  all  through 
it.  The  numerous  apartments  within  tho  castle 
are  mostly  occupied  uow  in  connexion  with  tho 
University.  Her  Majesty’s  judges  have  state 
apartments  hero  allotted  to  them. 

The  University  of  Durham,  tho  creation  of 
late  years,  is  still  an  unsuccessful  experiment. 
Many  reasons  might  be  adduced  as  the  cause ; 
want  of  good  management  for  some  yeaj-s,  might 
explain  it  in  part,  and  the  facilities  now  avail- 
able, in  reaching  the  old-established  univer- 
sities of  tho  comity,  and  tho  prizes  and  the 
honours  connected  therewith,  may  be  another 
reason  why  the  Darham  foundation  has  not 
thrived.  Durham  lias  besides  for  educational 
purposes  a grammar  school,  a blue-coat  school, 
a diocesan  training  college,  a training  col- 
lege for  young  females,  and  a ragged  school. 

Durham  is  also  provided  with  a county  hos- 
pital aud  a penitentiary.  The  hospital  appears 
to  have  no  officially  appointed  chaplain,  but  a 
clergyman  connected  with  the  University  attends. 
Why  not  officially  appointed  clergymen  ? 

Tho  public  wants  of  the  town  are  catered  for 
in  a literary  way  by  an  Athenmum  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  and  reading-rooms.  The  Institute  ap- 
pears not  to  be  a very  thriving  concern.  To  the 
library  of  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Green,  admit- 
tance is  gained  by  the  public  under  conditions. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  library,  and  the  Queen- 
street  subscription  library,  arc  also  available  in 
a manner  to  tho  public.  These,  with  a School 
of  Art,  which  I have  not  seen,  and  some  paro- 
chial schools  and  reading-room,  speak  pretty 
well  for  an  inland  town  like  Durham. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Durham,  though 
not  irreproachable  in  some  spots,  bears  favourable 
comparison  with  other  places  north.  It  has 
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few  of  those  barbarous  lanes  that  disfigure, 
and  which  are  a disgrace  to,  such  towns  as  New- 
castle and  Sunderland.  Although  the  streets 
are  narrow  they  are  kept  pretty  clean,  and  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  town  are  ancillary 
in  their  way. 

Durham  never  was  fitted  by  position  or  shape 
to  be  a great  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  rail- 
ways which  of  late  years  opened  up  other  towns 
and  cities  and  gave  them  a great  manufacturing 
stimulus,  but  little  disturbed  the  slow  pro- 
gressive trade  of  this  ancient  city.  Law,  physic, 
and  education,  are  represented  well,  as  is  reli- 
gion ; all  in  a purely  commercial  way  is  small. 
Though  coal-mines  are  plentiful  in  and  around 
the  county,  their  existence  adds  little  impetus 
to  those  branches  of  trade  that  they  ought  to 
create  and  develop. 

Some  small  foundries  of  iron  and  brass  exist, 
some  flour-mills,  a carpet  manufactory,  and  a 
little  is  done  in  the  hat,  rope,  tanned  hides,  and 
mustard  manufacture.  The  making  and  con- 
sumption of  beer  seem  to  bo  the  best  trade, — 
nearly  a hundred  public  and  beer  houses  attest 
the  fact.  Drunkenness  is  pretty  rife  in  the  town, 
and  the  magistrates  are  kept  busy  betimes  in 
dealing  with  cases  attributable  to  drink  alone. 

There  is  another  very  tasteful  drinking- 
fountain  on  the  North-road,  near  the  railway 
viaduct,  and  convenient  to  a very  steep  hill  laid 
out  by  the  kindness  of  a resident  gentleman  for 
pnblic  recreation,  and  called  after  him  Wharton 
Park.  An  obelisk  erected  by  the  same  gentle- 
man is  not  far  off,  and , together  with  an  observa- 
tory in  connexion  with  the  university,  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  old  city. 

Of  new  building  operations  or  improvements 
at  present  Durham  exhibits  no  sign,  nor  does 
the  city  show  on  its  face,  as  far  as  I could 
see,  any  appearance  of  extension ; nor  is  it 
likely,  judging  by  past  progress,  or  present  capa- 
city. Notwithstanding  her  possession  of  those 
institutions  which  have  been  enumerated,  the 
limit  as  a town  is  strangely  small  and  contracted 
for  a place  with  such  a history.  In  situa- 
tion Durham  has  beauty  and  picturesqueness 
to  a degree  even  now  discernible  through  the 
herald  shades  of  spring,  that  summer  will 
develop  j but  her  fame  must  live,  as  it  has  lived, 
in  the  history  of  her  cathedral. 

Cities,  as  well  as  individuals,  possess  a com- 
mendable pride  betimes  ; may  ancient  Durham 
still  retain  it,  and  may  it  lead  her  to  increased 
activity  and  prosperity.  C.  C.  H. 


THRUST  OP  GOTHIC  ARCHES. 

The  theory  of  the  arch  has  generally  been 
presented  in  so  complicated  a form,  and  in 
connexion  with  such  intricate  formula',  that 
practical  men  have  paid  very  little  heed  to  the 
investigations  of  mathematical  writers,  and  have 
preferred  relying  on  their  own  experience  and 
sagacity.  In  a recently  published  treatise  on 
tho  arch,  by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the  United 
States  Eugineers,  formuke  have  been  obtained, 
by  which  a person  having  a moderate  algebraical 
knowledge,  may  calculate  the  thrust  of  arches, 
semicircular,  segmental,  or  elliptical ; and  may 
also  find  the  requisite  thickness  of  pier  for  any 
given  span  of  arch.  A full  account  of  this 
method,  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  foi’mnlm, 
is  given  in  Fenwick’s  “ Mechanics  of  Construc- 
tion.” As,  however,  these  books  are  written 
more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  engineers,  the 
thrust  of  Got^c  arches  is  altogether  omitted ; 
although  any  one  wlio  thoroughly  understands 
the  principles  on  which  the  formulis  are  deduced 
for  the  semicircular  arch,  will  have  no  difficnlty 
in  applyiag  them  to  the  pointed  arch,  the  gene- 
ral method  being  the  same,  but  requiring  modi- 
fication to  meet  tho  peculiarities  of  the  case. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  case  of  the  pointed 
arch,  1 will  just  refer  to  the  method  of  investiga- 


tion adopted  for  the  semicircle.  Fig.  1 represents 
a semicircular  arch  of  thickness  CD,  with  snr- 
charge  DG.  Then  if  ABCD  is  one-half  of  arch, 
tho  thrust  of  tho  other  half  may  be  represented 


by  the  horizontal  force  N,  acting  at  D.  The 
tendency  of  the  arch  is  to  break  np  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  crown,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
haunches,  producing  an  opening  of  the  joints 
CD,  FE,  and  AB.  Let  FE  be  any  joint  in  the 
haunch  of  the  arch  j then,  if  Pa-  is  the  moment 
of  the  weight  of  the  portion  FECD,  and  its  sur- 
charge, taken  with  respect  to  E,  and  y is  the  ver- 
tical distance  of  the  line  ND  from  E,  the  equa- 
tion for  equilibrium  with  respect  to  the  joint 
FB,  is  Ny  = Pa.  Now,  the  thrust  on  the  differ- 
ent joints  will  increase  as  we  pass  from  CD 
towards  AB,  until  it  reaches  its  maximum,  say 
at  FE,  when  it  diminishes  from  FE  to  AB. 

The  above  equation  having  been  developed  in 
tei-ms  of  the  angle  which  the  joint  FE  makes 
with  the  horizontal,  N can  be  calculated  for  dif- 
ferent values  of  that  angle  until  the  greatest 
value  of  N is  foond.  In  the  case  of  the  semi- 
circular arch,  N is  found  to  be  greatest  when 
FE  makes  an  angle  of  30®  with  AO. 

I now  proceed  to  deduce  fornaulm  for  the 
thrust  of  the  Gothic  arch.  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  repre- 
sent the  three  types  of  the  Gothic  arch,  and  the 
method  of  finding  the  value  of  Pa)  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ■ 

Multiply  the  area  of  the  rectangle  HM  by  the 
horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
E ; add  to  this  the  area  of  CT  multiplied  by  the 
horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
E ; add  again  tho  area  of  the  triangle  ETO 
multiplied  by  the  horizontal  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  E ; then  deduct  from  the 
sum  of  these  the  area  of  triangle  C V 0 multiplied 
by  the  horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  E J and  also  deduct  the  area  of  the  sector 
EOC  multiplied  by  the  horizontal  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  E.  The  remainder  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  masonry 
gives  the  value  of  P.r,  which  divided  by  TE  or  y 
gives  the  value  of  N. 

The  following  is  the  algebraical  expression  for 
P.c  and  y as  found  in  the  foregoing  manner  : — 
Pu;  = 

^ sec.  a + r • cos.  a — (r  4 h)  • cos.  (n  + 6)^ 

x((r4k)  sin.  («40)-^r) 

X (i  (>*—  7i)  sin.  («  4 0)  — i 
4 (r  ■ cos.  a — (r  4 h)  cos.  (a  4 0)^ 

X (sin.  (a  4 0)  — 

4 i (’■+  (§’•  — sin.  2 (a  4 0)  co.-?.  (a  4 0) 

4 sin.  ^ 0 • sin.  (0  4^0) 

4 r ^ sin.  a • cos.  a 
— i r “ • sin.  (fir  4 0)  (0  4 sin.  a • cos.  a)  } 

y = 7i  sec.  a + r '^(cos.  <t  — cos.  (fir  4 0)^ . Nss^^ 

In  these  equations  7:  = GD,  tho  height  of  the 
surcharge  J 7i=FE,  the  thickness  of  the  arch  • 
r=OE,  the  radius;  c'=weight  of  1 cubic  foot  of 
masonry  of  the  arch  and  its  surcharge ; a = 
angle  COV,  0 = angle  EOC. 

We  thus  get  N the  thrnsfc  on  the  joint  PE,  as 
soon  as  we  know  tho  value  of  u and  0.  The 
value  of  a is  given  with  the  particular  archj  in 
fig.  2 it  is  15® ; in  fig.  3,  30® ; in  fig.  4,  45°.  And 
0 is  that  value  of  the  angle  EOC  which  gives  tho 
greatest  value  to  N,  as  calculated  from  the  fore- 
going formulro ; so  that,  in  order  to  find  0 we 
must  give  it  various  values  in  the  foregoing 
equations,  until  we  find  a value  which  makes  N 
a maximum.  This  is  a very  laborious  proceed- 
iug  J and  in  order  to  assist  the  application  of  the 


formulm  I have  calculated  in  this  way  the  value 
of  0 or  EOC  in  the  three  cases  which  ai'e  most 
generally  useful. 

In  fig.  2,  the  angle  E0C  = 47°,  or  the  angle 
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EOB  =28®,  which  is  only  2®  lower  than  in  the 
semicircle,  which  might  bo  expected  from  the 
form  of  the  arch.  In  fig.  3,  I find  the  angle 
EOC  = 44®,  and  therefore  E0B  = 16°;  and  in 
fig.  4, 1 find  EOC  = 35®,  and  therefore  EOB  = 10®. 

The  next  thing  is  to  calculate  tho  thickness 
of  the  pier  or  abutment  BS  necessary  to  balance 
the  thrust  N.  To  do  this,  we  may  suppose,  by 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  the  forces  N and  P 
act  at  E,  and  then  proceed  to  equate  their 
moments  taken  about  the  outer  edge  S of  the 
pier.  Then  if  Q = weighb  of  pier  BS,  and  t its 
thickness;  R=weight  of  KHFEBL,  and  c the 
horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
S;  P = the  weight  of  EGCBF,  and  a the  hori- 
zontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  S 5 
N the  maximum  thrust  as  calculated  previously, 
b=the  vertical  distance  of  the  direction  EN 
from  S,  (7  tho  co-efficient  of  stability ; we  have 
to  determine  t from  tho  equation, — 

N27cr  = Pa4  -J-Qi  4 Ec. 

If  we  call  H the  height  LS  of  the  pier,  then 
6 = H4r-C03.  (a40). 

P=^{((r47i)  sin.  (a40)-|r) 

X (jc  -4  /isec.  fi  4r  • COB. a — (r  4 7i.)  • cos.  (a  4 0)) 
+ i r (r  • cos.  a— (r4  7()  • cos.  (a  4 0)  ) 

4 4(r4  7i)*  sin.  (a  4 0)  . cos.  (a  4 0) 

— i (20  4 cos.  fl)  j 

a — r(^  1— sin.  («  4 0))  4t 

Rc  = o ^r4t  — (r47v)  sin.  («  + 0))^ 

X (r  • cos.  a 4 7i  • sec.  a 4 7:  ^ 

4 i ()•  4 7i.)^(  r 4 1 — § (r  4 7i)  ■ sin.  (u  4 0)) 
X sin.  (a -4  0)  cos.  (rt  4 0) 

— ir=-/3  (r4  t)  4 ir^-coa.  (a  4 0)} 

/3  being  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle  EOB. 

We  can  now  (having  calculated  these  quan- 
tities for  any  particular  case),  by  forming  the 
equation, — 

Ni/ff  = Pa  4 i Qi  4 Rc, 

obtain  a quadratic  equation  in  which  t is  the 
only  unknown  quantity,  and  which  can  be  solved 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Aa  the  above  formuku  are  rather  complicated, 
and  require  a knowledge  of  trigonometiy,  as 
well  as  algebra,  for  their  application,  I now  pro- 


ceed to  simplify  matters  by  reducing  them  all 
for  the  equilateral  arch  (fig.  3). 

In  this  case,  a = 30®,  0 = 44®,  /3  = 16°. 

Pj!  = 5 { 7:  (-10037  r''  - -462  Ir)  4 -01338  r» 
4-12285  - -27274  r7i.2  _ -4487713} 

y = -59036  r 4 1-155  7t,  N = — 

V 

From  these  we  obtain  N in  Ibe.,  when  B is 
given  in  lbs. 

Now  to  find  tho  equation  for  t. 

Nl)ff  = 2N  (H  4 -27564  r)  =Pa  4 -J-Qi  4 Rc 
The  co-ejjicient  of  stability  a,  being  generally 
taken  as  = 2. 

P = fi'[7.-  (-46126  4 4-96126  7;)  4 -0995  j-’4  M r/; 
4 -9775  7;’  } 

a=-03874r4t  i . H.t’ 

Rc  = ^ { t*  (-57: 4 -433  4 4-577  7;) 

4 t (-02639)^  4 -03874  rk  - -52275  rh 
- -9778  7;-  - -96120  7;7f) 

4 ft  (-0075  i-'^--03724  47;4-462  7;®) 

4 -00633  43  _ -01332  43/;  ^ -23487  r7;3 
4 -4487  7;3} 

Tl;e  merest  tyro  in  algebra  could  calculate 
these  formulae. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


As  an  example,  I will  take  the  equilateral 
arch  when  r = 10  ft,,  k = 2 [t.,  1 = 5 ft. 
If  = 10  ft,,  3 ~ 150  lbs.  Then  P,r  = lOlOOA,' 

y - 8-2136,  ,',  N = 5=1,231  lb,  i Pa  = 3993 

888Si3'l393,"“‘"  = 1198^-  29851  + 

t from  194S  i*  + 

/29oi— ^3ol2  = 0;  whence  t=2‘l  ft. 

2RqL?  equation  for  t becomes 

mu  ; = whence  t = 3 ft. 

Ihe  following  table  gives  the  value  of  t calcu- 
lated from  the  above  formulas  for  various  values 
150^ib  ^ being  in  all  cases  taken  as 

Talle  of  nnnimum  TMc]cne,t  of  Pier  to  balance  the 
Thrutf  tf  an  equilateral  Arch. 


229 


aion  that  the  impulse  and  feeling  now  manifest 

m this  country’s  art,  taking  it  at  its  best,  are  in- 
deed  fraught  with  promise;  and  that,  especially 
in  landscape,  enthusiasm  and  love  for  nature 
are  now  operating,  and  will  create  a school  far 
anpenor  to  any  of  the  past.  We  have,  in- 
deed  some  displays  at  Rome  and  Naples  that 
would  scarcely  pass  muster  in  any  provincial 
town  of  Great  Britain ; where  pedantic  con- 
ventionality, exaggeration,  and  falsity  have 
been  the  prominent  characteristics  of  both  land 


6 ft. 


9-95 

n-03 
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a better  chance  here  than  in  the  inner  rooms 
where  the  members  of  the  Society,  all  painters 
m oii,  01  course  have  paramount  claims  for 
space.  The  staple  of  the  Exhibition  is  verv 
much  what  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 
There  la  little  of  great  power,  but  many  agree- 
able  pioturee,  IS,  ■'  An  Old  KormandT  PMiing 
To-wn,  J,  J Wilson,  is  the  best  picture  the 
artist  has  exhibited  for  some  time.  The  water 
gTOd,  as  usual,  and  the  landscape  better.  42 

eeape  and  -«g„7e-“;^;«nirw1iTr;  "se^nertam  I effect^"^ 

nature  m no  way  reminded  of  nature,  and  set . 

historic  grouiis  only  suggested  the  idea  of  the  “ S""?  ‘he  steep  that  rears 

hired  model  or  tableau  on  the  sta"e  In  the  ^*^2®  ah  flame,  the  broad'ning  san  appears  ” 

now  open  rooms  of  the  Tuscan  Societd  Promo.  54  "The  Shin  hnr'«  T„it„  '.moo. 
tr,cc,  wo  observe  the  same  tendencies,  in  part  ■■  Life  in  Death’ ” 106. 

now,  or  atleast  newlyprominent,theprUatace  Pnrso  or  a Sn  Prank  Hoi,  ' “ i’? 

Of  which  m Italian  art  of  recent  years  we  have  succeasfnl  to  thi  / f "I 

formerly  had  oocasion  to  report  on,  and  which  a poor  fciished  oh?d  1 “J”"!. 

are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  laudable,  though  lirLlaee  To  “>  “'O 


In  the  arch,  fig.  2,  the  thrust  is  very  much 
greater  for  a given  radius,  and  the  thickness  of 
pirn-  must  be  proportionally  increased. 

Calculating  the  general  formulco  with  a = 15° 
2 give 

t - 3 32  and  i = 5-44 ; but  the  span  in  this  case 
la  much  greater  than  the  radius,  and  when 


J — ....  Lu  icpuri,  on,  ana  wiiicn 

are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  laudable,  though 
they  have  not  yet  brought  forth  the  higher  re- 
suits  to  be  hoped  for.  Wo  perceive  the  in- 
creasingly earnest  study  of  wild  nature,  both  in 
her  lovelier  and  sterner  aspects ; the  judicious 
preference  for  subjects  from  that  most  fertile 
held,  Italy’s  own  Mediaeval  history,  or  from  the 
pages  of  native  poets,  to  the  setting  aside  of 
those  worn-out  themes  from  Greek  and  Roman 
^tiqmty ; marked  predilection  also  for  scenes 
become  historic  on  the  page  of  this  country’s 
recent  nnnfi.la  no  f'Ko  lac.f4.lv...  ..r  1.1.=  - 


* — VC.--..,.  luuxju  iier  way  to  tne 

fareplaco  of  a well-furnished  room,  and  is  pon- 
denng  the  question  that  gives  title  to  the  pic 
ture.  How  she  got  there  is  not  clear,  unless  we 
are  to  suppose  it,  from  some  canvasses  indicated, 
the  studio  of  the  painter.  205,  “Resting  at 
the  Blongh,  on  the  Downs  near  Beachy  Head  ” 
IS  a.  very  good  specimen  of  Tennant’s  art:  ho 
exhibits,  of  coarse,  many  others.  213,  “ Passion 
and  Principle,’’  E.  C.  Barnes,  has  a story,  and 
tells  It  not  ill.  235,  “Straw  Rope-making  in 
the  Highlands,”  Mrs.  Margaret  Robbinson,  shows 


ssiis  ~SE 


, ..vx  U140  picaetmo  lainuiaricies  OI 

humble  every-day  life  in  the  cottage,  or  among 
the  labourers  in  the  field,  by  the  canal,  or  in  the 
workshop ; and  withal  a noticeable  neglect  for 
the  old  favourites  of  the  devotional  school  • 
scarcely  a Madonna  to  be  seen,  and  an  absolute 
deficit  of  scenes  from  legends  of  saints,  the  few 
sacred  subjects  that  are  attempted  being  usually 
among  the  least  meritorious  .and  feeblest  in 
treatment. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  same  establishment 
another  modern  collection  is  now  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  pictures  formerly  in  a grand-ducal 
palace,  and  afterwards  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Dogana,  where  we  found  them  about  two  years 
ago  ; most  conspicuous  among  which  are  the 
Entrance  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Florence.”  by 
Bezzvoli,  and  the  “Abdication  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens/’  hy  Ussi,  a picture  that  made  a sensa- 
tion sufficing  at  once  to  bestow  fame  on  its  artist. 
The  very  effective  (if  not  natural)  grouping-  in 


285,  “ The  Shy  Lover’s  Prompter,”  H. 
Roberts,  and  Lidderdale’s  “Spanish  Lady”’ 
3o2,  have  all  marks  against  them  in  our  cata- 
logue.  Messrs.  Cobbett,  Pyne,  Woolmer,  Clint 
and  Baxter  do  exactly  what  our  readers  know 
they  can  do  ; and  J.  J.  Hill  gives  in  83,  though 
not  a “ Gleaner,”  an  elogantly-painted  head. 


RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 


rpi.  T n tne  radiits. 

i-he  resffifcs, however,  given  by  the  above  formnlm, 
which  I have  reduced  for  the  equilateral  arch, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  near  for  either  of  the 
three  cases,  provided  the  radius  r is  always 
taken  as  equal  to  the  span  of  the  arch  for  which 
the  calculation  has  to  be  made.  The  same 
general  formula  can  be  applied  to  the  semi- 
circular arch  by  making  a = o,  6 = 60°. 

I have  not  taken  into  account  the  adhesion  of 
^6  mortar  at  the  joint  FE,  for  as  Captain 

the  effect  of  mortar  becomes  insensible  • and  in 
arches  of  small  span,  this  effect  may  reduce  the 
thrust  to  nothing.” 

The  thrust  of  tho  riba  of  Gothic  vaultiuu 
requu-os  to  be  treated  quite  distinctly,  as  they 
have  no  surcharge,  being  loaded  only  at  the 
haunches.  I must  reserve  the  consideration  of 
these  for  another  paper. 

E.  Wtndham  Tarn,  M.A. 


The  position  and  practices  of  some  of  the 
railway  contractors,  in  relation  with  their 
directors,”  are  beginning  to  force  themselves 
on  public  attention,  and  not  before  this  was 
necessary.  The  actual  state  of  things  has  long 
been  well  known  to  those  in  any  degree  behind 
the  scenes,  although  not  dreamt  of  by  the  general 
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the  span  in  this  elm  i/losf  ton’ fh^r^h  '’I'  director  of  I bi 

Theresnlts,however,givenivthfrov‘eT:T‘,“!'  T ^tibited  at  is 
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‘ho  whole,  do  nTpry“o?/rJ'w“l"a'ITnvest 


modern  ITALIAN  ART. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine 
Florence,  has  for  some  time  kept  an 
exhibition  open  in  that  city,  with  a new  arrange- 
inent,  professedly  admitting  those  only  who  take 
ahares,  but  de  Jack,  enforcing  nothing  else  than 
the  simple  payment  of  one  frano  for  entrance  or 
as  many  more  francs  as  one  may  choose  to  take 
ot  these  shares  so  cheaply  rated.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  generally  speaking,  modern  art- 
e^ibitrons,  as  well  as  modem  opera  music,  in 
Italy  provG  most  disappointing,  and  quite  below 
the  high  standards  created  for  herself  by  this 
classic  land.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Italy  ot  the  day  as  in  a phase  decidedly  progres- 
sivo;  but  is  this  verified  in  her  artistic  as  in 
other -walks  of  activity?  Less  so,  we  believe: 

should  answer  that  question  in 
modified  afiirmative,  having  received  the  impres- , 


; gxuuiiu,  Ciumpuiying  apre- 

Kafiaelhte  minuteness  of  elaborate  finish,  and  a 
high-'nwought  expression  in  the  extatio  counte- 
nance  that  suggested  the  artist’s  familiarity  with 
Beato  Angelico ; as  to  colouring,  both  pictures, 
indeed  sufficiently  distinguished  to  viudicato  a 
high  place  for  Mussini. 

The  Florentine  Philo-dramatic  Society  pro- 
mises  a series  of  performances,  in  the  object  of 
I defraying  costs  for  a monument  to  Goldoni,  with 
! a statue  in  marble  from  the  plaster,  by  Cambi 
which  was  exposed  to  temporary  publicity  on  one 
of  the  bridges  during  the  Dante  Festival  there 
last  spring;  and  we  ai-e  glad  to  learn  that  the 
same  society  also  promises  its  exertions  towards 
accomplishing  a long-iutended  monument  of 
Niccolini,  for  erection  in  S.  Croce. 


V...  xxvvu  ou  vL-rij  wen  as  invest- 
ments ; but  individuals  have  made  nice  large 
fortunes  out  of  them. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  exhibition  in  Suflblk-street  for  the  current 
year  consists  of  761  paintings  in  oil,  326  water 
“f  sculpture,  in 

all  1,097  works.  The  water-colour  room  makes 
an  excellent  show,  superior  to  its  usual  aspect 
and  serves  as  a fresh  indication  of  the  spread 
of  the  practice  of  water-colour  in  art  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps,  too,  outsiders  feel  they  have 


NEAPOLITAN  STEPS  IN  SCIENTIFIC 
MATTERS. 

The  annual  address  delivered  at  Naples  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Natural,  Economical,  and  Technical 
Science,  by  the  perpetual  secretary,  Comm, 
iraneesco  del  Giudice,  gives  a retrospect  of  last 
year  s endeavours  to  utilize  the  revelations  of 
science  and  to  obtain  further  secrets  and  wealth 
from  the  storehouses  of  nature.  At  the  head  of 
the  year’s  progress  ho  places  the  successful 
efiorts  of  Sig.  Gennaro  Mascolo  to  manufacture 
refined  steel  at  his  works  in  Naples.  Deeming 
steel  one  of  the  powers  of  nations,  the  Institute 
conferred  a silver  medal  upon  Sig.  Mascolo  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  patriotic  experi- 
ments. An  improved  compass,  by  Prof.  Leo- 
poldo  di  Majo,  made  by  the  distinguished 
mechanician  Saverio  Gargiulo,  is  next  mentioned 
with  commendation  as  being  especially  qualified 
to  note  magnetical  deviations  on  board  iron-clad 
ships.  Considerable  importance  is  attached  to 
the  Professor’s  improvement.  An  apparatus, 
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by  Sig.  Luigi  Caccese,  coneisting  of  a stove  able 
to  maintain  an  equable  beat,  superior  to  tbat  of 
tbe  ambient  atmospliere  and  less  than  100®,  was 
submitted  to  the  Institute.  A siver  medal  was 
assigned  to  Big.  Giovanni  MolHca  for  progress  m 
ceramic  art  5 and  to  Sig.  Luigi  Fosca,  for  move- 
ables made  of  the  calcareous  bitumen  of  Eagusi ; 
and  Sig.  Basilio  Scariano,  for  a new  instrument 
for  the  more  exact  cutting  of  clothes,  medals  in 
bronze  were  decreed.  The  Institute  accorded 
praise ’to  the  musical  instruments  of  Cav.  An. 
tonio  Fummo,  and  more  especially  to  bis  piano- 
melodico.  In  minor  matters,  a proposition  to 
measure  tho  heights  of  buildings  from  a deter- 
mined station-point,  by  Sig.  Rossi ; a machine 
for  raising  water,  by  Sig.  Giuseppe  Lignori;  and 
an  economical  furnace,  by  Sig.  Salvatore  do 
Luca,  are  mentioned  ns  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  tho  course  of  the  year  the  director  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Professor  Gasparrini,  has 
made,  at  tho  instance  of  the  Institute,  experi- 
ments and  observations  xipon  the  culth'ation  of 
cotton,  in  furtherance  of  a view  entertained  in 
Italy  of  the  possible  aggrandisement  of  the 
country  by  this  introduction.  Some  seeds  of  the 
llinister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have 
been  sown  successfully ; and  some  additional 
information  on  tho  subject  has  been  given  by 
Comm,  de  Yincenzi,  the  director  of  the  Industrial 
Museum  at  Turin. 

A proposal  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Institute  as  to  the  expediency  of  planting 
trees  in  appropriate  sites  in  Naples,  and  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  alleged  injury  to  the  eyes  from 
the  down  of  plane  trees.  Three  associates 
reported  that  tho  supposed  danger  did  not  exist; 
whereupon  tho  planting  of  the  city  with  planes 
was  recommended,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of 
their  appearance,  their  shadow,  their  rapid  in- 
crease, hardihood,  and  adaptability  to  auy  soil, 
as  well  as  for  tho  worth  of  their  wood. 

In  reply  to  a communication  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  cause 
of  a disease  of  the  grape,  and  forward  him 
specimens  of  it ; and  a memoir  by  an  associate, 
Sig.  Gasparrini,  and  specimens  gathered  by 
Associate  Semola,  were  forthwith  transmitted  to 
him.  Tho  same  minister  having  informed  the 
Institute  that  a disease  among  cereals  existed  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  showing  itself 
most  markedly  in  wheat,  an  inquiry  was  made, 
which  ended  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  of 
suificient  importance  to  meric  his  solicitude,  nor 
that  of  the  Institute. 

A third  communication  from  the  same  minister 
invited  the  Institute  to  compose  certain  forms  of 
instruction  for  tho  guidance  of  Signori  Cuv.  De 
Filippi,  Senatoro  del  Regno,  and  Prof.  Giglioli, 
in  a visit  they  are  about  to  make  to  Japan  and 
China,  previous  to  the  drawing  up  of  treaties  of 
commerce  with  those  distant  nations;  and  Asso- 
ciates Ciista,  president,  Gnssone,  Gasparrini, 
Scacchi,  Del  Gindice,  Costa  Achille,  and  Novi, 
were  appointed  to  determine  which  of  the  pro- 
ducts or  industries  of  those  countries  could  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  Italy. 

In  speaking  of  the  services  of  the  president  in 
the  fosterage  of  science  and  industry,  the  secre- 
tary I’cmarked  that  this  year  he  had  presented 
to  the  luscituto  some  specimens  of  calcareous 
bitumen,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  mem- 
bers to  consider  tho  possibility  of  manufacturing 
that  substance  into  various  articles  of  ornament 
or  luxury.  He  also  presented  specimens  of  tbe 
wood  of  Toga,  famed  for  its  fine  polish,  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  desirability  of  its  culture  ; 
besides  some  specimens  of  minerals  from  Monte 
Cairo. 

The  vice-president  had  obtained  a new  salt  in 
the  course  of  tho  year,  besides  having  made 
various  experimeuts  with  the  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  cotton. 

Tho  Iiislitnto,  having  observed  in  the  Indus- 
trial E.xhibitions  of  Loudon  and  Paris  that  tho 
porcelain  ware,  imitating  Parian  marble,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ceramic  productions, 
rivalling  those  of  Sevres  and  Dresden  ; and  that 
the  names  of  Kuhn,  Copeland,  Battan,  Minton, 
and  the  workshops  of  Creil,  Bordeaux,  Serrague- 
mines,  and  Choisy  le  Roi  are  held  in  deserved 
esteem,  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  establish  this  manufacture  in 
Italy,  especially  as  the  traces  of  iron  contained 
in  the  local  caolini  are  likely  to  yield  the  par- 
ticular tint  which  characterises  Parian  ware. 
An  inquiry  into  the  industries  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  of  turning  to  account  the  natural  resources 
of  Italy  by  the  introduction  of  any  that  promise 
to  use  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  turn  them 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  has  occupied,  and 


still  occupies,  the  attention  of  the  Institute  ; and 
the  compilation  of  a theoretical  and  practical 
manual  on  social  economy,  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
the  technical  societies  of  the  country,  is  likewise 
still  under  consideration. 

To  complete  his  rapid  review  of  the  pi'oceed- 
ings  of  the  year,  the  secretary  then  gave  a list 
of  all  the  memoirs  laid  before  the  Institute, 
with  a running  commentary  upon  their  contents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bounteousness  of  the 
soil  and  climate  is  much  relied  upon  as  a means 
of  adding  to  the  national  wealth.  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Frojo  furnished  information  concerning  the 
filbert-tree  (Corylus  AveUana),  showing  its  large 
consumption  and  export,  and  recommending  its 
extended  cultivation  os  a further  source  of  profit. 
Four  associates,  Del  Giudice,  Giordano,  Scacchi, 
and  Novi,  wrote  upon  the  ceramic  art  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  showing  the  cause  of  its 
decadence,  the  means  of  reviving  it,  giving  the 
seats  of  its  former  manufacture,  divining  the 
materials  which  yielded  the  superb  colours  of 
ancient  ware,  and  expressing  hope  that  the  clay 
of  the  potter  should  again  make  Italy  a giant  in 
the  eyes  of  nations.  Sig.  G.  Gasparrini  sent 
notices  of  an  Australian  myrtle,  the  wood  of 
which  is  of  value,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  The  president  con- 
tributed geological  and  paleontological  notes 
upon  Terminio,  which  will  form  part  of  a geolo- 
gical carta  of  the  Neapolitan  province.  Signor 
Giuseppe  Costa  gave  an  account  of  an  insect 
which  damaged  the  cotton  product,  with  sugges- 
tions to  destroy  it.  The  associates  Giordano, 
Minichini,  and  Presutti  made  a communication 
respecting  tho  mineral  waters  of  the  province, 
the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  15®  centi- 
gradi  to  that  little  short  of  boiling  heat.  Asso- 
ciates Presntti  and  Briganti  ransacked  the 
history  of  man  from  his  savage  state,  to  give  a 
snecineb  account^f  the  various  modes  of  dress- 
ing skins.  Asphalts  and  tho  purposes  to  which 
it  cau  be  applied  fui  nished  tho  subject  of  another 
commnuication.  The  grape  disease  and  the 
cotton  malady  were  also  treated  at  length. 
Signor  Leopoldi  tli  Maio  gave  a written  account 
of  the  compass,  for  which  he  obtained  a prize ; 
and,  in  December,  tbe  last  contribution  but  one 
of  the  session  was  made  by  Signor  Achille  Costa, 
upon  the  silkworm  of  tbe  oak  of  Giappone.  The 
last  communication  related  to  tbe  steam  stove, 
with  electro-magnetic  regulator,  of  Sig.  Caccese, 
before  mentioned. 

Science  suffered  two  severe  losses  in  Naples 
last  year,  in  the  deaths  of  the  associates  Giovanni 
Semmola  and  Francesco  Briganti.  The  former 
was  tho  author  of  thirty-nine  works,  chiefly 
bearing  upon  medicine  and  chemistry  : of  the 
latter,  who  was  scarcely  less  industrious,  the 
secretary  remarks,  towards  the  conclusion  of  a 
lengthy  panegyric,  that  between  the  spectacle  of 
war,  epidemics,  and  social  catastrophes,  it  was 
refreshing  to  perceive  a man  of  science  so 
devoted  to  the  benefaction  of  humanity. 


collar -beam.  A platform  will  bo  formed  in  the 
apse,  with  communion  enclosure  in  front.  The 
church  will  be  partly  seated  with  open  benches, 
and  tho  rest  of  the  space  left  free  to  suit  the 
native  custom  of  sitting  on  mats  laid  on  the  floor, 
which  is  preferred  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
a raised  seat.  The  internal  dimensions,  ex- 
clusive of  vestibule  and  apse,  are  74  ft.  long  by 
46  ft. ; — external  dimensions,  iuclnding  vestries 
and  tower,  106  ft.  by  54  ft.; — height  of  side 
walls,  17  ft.  6 in.  5 to  ridge,  43  ft.  A gallery 
will  be  formed  over  the  vestibule  and  the  bay  of 
the  nave.  The  building  is  expected  to  accom- 
modate with  comfort  1,000  to  1,200  people.  The 
church  is  to  be  roofed  with  tiles,  made  under 
tho  direction  of  Mr.  James  Cameron,  who  has 
also  superintended  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work.  From  the  commencement  great  and 
unusual  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
nndertaking.  It  is  the  first  stone  building  of 
the  kind  yet  erected  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar ; 
the  workmen  have,  therefore,  had  to  be  taught 
the  most  simple  matters  of  detail.  But  the 
greatest  hinderance  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar 
state  of  society  existing  in  Madagascar,  by  which 
all  skilled  labour  is  liable  to  be  taken  for  indefinite 
periods,  not  only  by  the  sovereign,  but  by  the 
higher  officers  of  state.  The  church  is  built 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  This  is  tho  first  of  four 
intended  to  bo  erected  in  the  capital. 


THE  FIRST  STONE  BUILDING  IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


J[CMOBI.\L  CHURCH,  AJIBATOXAICANGA 
ANTAXAXARIVO. 


This  church,  in  progress  under  the  euperin- 
tcndence  of  Mr.  James  Sibrec,  jun.,  architect, 
is  constructed  of  local  stone,  a kind  of  granite, 
a great  part  being  quarried  on  the  spot.  The 
style  adopted  is  an  adaptation  of  Norman 
simply  treated  so  as  to  suit  the  rough  character 
of  the  material,  and  the  inf'xperienco  of  the 
native  workmen.  The  building  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  divided  hy  massive  circular  stone 
columns  and  arches.  The  northern  end  is  ter- 
minated by  an  apse,  beyond  which  are  ministers’ 
vestry  and  class-rooms.  The  south,  or  chief  end, 
facing  the  city,  has  a tower  aud  spire  at  the  east 
angle,  rising*  to  between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  in 
height.  A clock  and  bell,  the  gift  of  two  English 
ladies,  will  be  placed  in  the  upper  stage  of  the 
tower.  Two  large  and  deeply-recessed  circular 
arched  doorways  give  access  to  the  interior. 
Over  tho  centre  doorway  is  a triplet  of  circular- 
headed  windows,  which  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass  made  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
who  also  supply  coloured  glass  for  the  circular 
apsidal  lights.  The  side  windows  are  to  be  filled 
in  with  tinted  rolled  glass  in  leaded  quarries, 
and  with  louvi'ing,  in  order  to  provide  thorough 
ventilation  in  the  hot  season.  The  roof,  which  is 
hamraer-beara  in  construction,  will  have  the 
timbers  partly  exposed  and  boarded  beneath  the 


ST.  JAMES’S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  LEITH. 

SoiiE  three  or  four  yoai’S  ago  the  entbusiastio 
Gothicists  in  this  neighbourhood  were  in  a 
flatter  of  delight  at  tho  idea  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
having  been  employed  as  architect  for  St. 
James’s  Episcopal  Church.  “ Now,”  said  they, 
“you’ll  see  what  a really  good  Gothic  church 
is.”  The  church  is  completed,  and  the  bright 
anticipations  have  resulted  in  disappointment. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  Scott  can  bestow 
equal  attention  upon  each  and  all  of  the  numer- 
ous works  to  which  his  name  is  attached ; aud  a 
small  church  in  the  north,  where  funds  were  not 
superabundant,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
special  consideration. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and 
apsidal  chancel,  with  a spire  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  transept.  The  west  end  is  an  echo 
of  that  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  and  this  beautiful 
specimen  of  Early  Gothic  was  imposed  upon  the 
architect  as  tho  model  upon  which  the  new 
church  was  to  be  designed.  The  reproduction  is 
far  from  being  successful,  having  neither  the 
richness  of  detail  nor  gracefulness  of  proportion 
of  the  original;  tho  buttresses,  in  paiticnlar, 
are  clumsy,  and  more  heavy  than  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  call  for.  Tho  spire  is  the 
most  graceful  feature  of  the  composition,  bnt 
appears  to  be  defective  in  coustrnction,  as  wide 
cracks  are  observable  in  the  transept  gable, 
against  which  it  abuts.  In  tho  interior  the 
proportions  are  good,  but  tho  detail  is  very 
unequal,  the  mouldings  in  some  parts  being 
very  strongly  pronounced,  aud  in  the  chan- 
cel the  carving  is  so  minute  as  to  be  invi- 
sible at  a short  distance.  Tho  open  timber 
roof  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  design,  being 
more  like  the  work  of  an  engitieer  than  that  of 
an  architect,  the  heavy  diagonally-braced  prin- 
cipals having  much  the  look  ot  iron  girders 
painted  in  imitation  of  wood.  How  far  the 
architect  is  liable  for  all  this  we  are  not  aware; 
but  the  church  is  unlike  any  other  of  his  works 
that  we  have  seen.  The  great-esc  artists  may  fail 
sometimes,  and  we  must  set  down  this  as  one  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  failiu-es. 


PNEUMATO-ELECTRIC  ORGAN. 

At  Salon,  a charming  little  town  in  Provence, 
there  exists  a pncumato-electric  mgan,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  for  power, 
delicacy  of  touch,  or  efficacy  of  mcchanisrn.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  electric  fluid,  in  its 
employment  here,  has  no  influence  either  on  the 
intensity,  note,  or  pitch  of  the  sonud  of  the 
instrument.  It  only  replaces  a system  of  com- 
plicated levers  by  one  of  insulated  wires  instan- 
taneous in  their  action.  Tho  current  proceeding 
from  the  electric  battery  is  conducted  by  metallic 
wires  under  the  keys,  by  the  action  of  which  it 
is  placed  in  communication  with  the  valves  of 
tho  organ.  Thus  there  are  two  distinct  parts  in 
the  circulation  of  tho  current : the  first  is  be- 
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tween  the  pile  and  the  underside  of  the  key- 
board ; the  second  leads  thence  to  the  valves. 

The  pile  consists  of  a number  of  glass  recipi- 
ents, containing  protoanlphate  of  mercury  dis- 
solved in  water.  In  each  of  these  is  a piece  of 
zmo  between  two  mineral  carbon  plates.  This 
battery,  of  economic  construction,  will  last  for 
five  or  sis  months  without  a fresh  supply  of 
mercury  being  added.  The  sulphuric  acid  at- 
tacks  the  zinc,  while  the  mercury  is  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessels,  and  is  thus  preserved. 
It  can  be  readily  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 
again, ^ so  that  the  only  outlay  in  the  working  of 
this  pile  is  a little  sulphuric  acid  once  every  five 
or  six  months,  and  a piece  of  zinc  at  the  same 
time.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  caused  by 
this  current  is  from  40  to  50  degrees. 

An  electro-magnet  is  connected  with  the  wind- 
means  of  a small  lover  connected  with 
the  bellows,  or  vessel  of  compressed  air.  On 
the  keys  being  pressed  down,  the  communication 
IS  established  between  the  pile  and  the  soft  ii-on 
magnet,  which,  becoming  electrified,  attracts 
the  lover  and  opens  the  valve  admitting  air  to 
the  pipes. 


hitherto  deserved  the  title  of  permanent  way. 
Two  steel  rails  laid  in  May,  1862,  at  the  Chalk 
Farm  Bridge,  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  side  by  side  with  two  ordinary  iron 
rails,  after  outlasting  sixteen  faces  of  the  iron 
rails,  were  taken  up  in  August  last,  and  the  one 
face  only  which  had  been  exposed,  during  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  trafBc  of  9,550,000 
engines, trucks,&o.,  and  95,577, BlOtons,  although 
evenly  worn  to  the  extent  of  a little  more  than  a 
i of  an  inch,  still  appeared  to  be  capable  of 
enduring  much  more  w'ork. 

The  general  adoption  of  steel  rails  on  main 
lines,  where  the  traffic  w'as  of  the  heavy  descrip- 
tion referred  to,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  not  only  prove  cheaper  in  the  end,  but, 
what  was  of  infinitely  gi'eater  importance,  would, 
through  the  less  frequent  breaking  up  of  the 
road,  materially  add  to  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ling  public.  A tabular  statement,  which  bad 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  cost  of 
using  guaranteed  iron  rails  at  71.  18s.  per  ton, 
and  estimated  to  last  three  years,  and  of  steel 
rails  at  151.  per  ton,  supposed  to  last  twenty 
years,  showed  a balance  ol  50  percent. in  favour 
of  steel  rails. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  20tti,  the  paper  read  was  “On  the 
Majutenance  and  Renewal  of  Permanent  Wav  ” 
by  Mr.  R Price  Williams.  The  author  thought 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  condition  of  the 
permanent  way,  so  far  as  regarded  its  durabiUty, 
had  m no  way  kept  pace  with  the  demands 
upon  It,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  compared  un- 
favourably  with  other  branches  of  railway  engi- 
geonug.  Thus,  for  instance,  whilst  the  weight 
power  of  locomotive  engines  had  been  more 
t^ri  quadrupled  m thirty  years,  the  increased 
efficiency  resulting  from  more  perfect  workman- 
ship  aud  a better  description  of  material  was 
such,  that,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  the 
per-centage  on  the  gross  traffic  receipts  for  loco- 
motive expenses  had  even  slightly  decreased 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  ; whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  maintenance  of  way  had  in- 
creased  more  than  200  per  cent,  in  a similar 
period. 

On  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  had  reached  2701. 
per  mile  per  annum;  that  of  staff  and  other 
charges  had  been  regular  and  uniform  through- 
outdownto  the  present  time;  the  item  works 
of  hue  showed  considerable  variation,  due  pro- 
bably  to  the  hea\y  expenditure  at  times  in 
replacmg  timber  viaducts  and  repaming  slios  • 
and  stations  and  station  works  also  exhibited 
the  same  variable  character.  It  was  how- 
ever,  m the  last  item,  renewals  of  way,  that  the 
principal  disturbance  of  outline  was  noticeable. 
This  was  alluded  to  m periods  in  the  paper,  and 
the  gross  result  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  nine- 
teen years  1,906,8581.  had  been  expended  on  re- 
representing  something 
like  1,362  miles  of  smgle  line,  or  almost  one-half 
mileage  maintained  iu  the  year 
nf  inn  nnnf  annual  average,  since  1847, 

ot  103, 0001.,  which  was  equivalent  to  nearly 
73  miles  of  single  way  of  the  main  line  broken 
nn  n.n<j  otiI’ii.oItt  n . 


THE  OPERATIVES’  HOUSE  BUILDING 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Tins  company  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Act,  1862;  capital  100,0001.  in 
10,000  shai’es  of  101.  each.  The  trustees  are 
the  Marquis  Townshend,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Hughes,  JI.P.,  William  J.  Maxwell,  Arthur 
Otway,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Twining,  V.P.S.A. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Nottiug- 
hill,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson. 
Offices  ; 10,  John-street,  Adolphi.  This  com- 
pany, says  tbe  prospectus,  is  formed  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  for  additional  dwellings,  of  an 
improved  character,  for  the  working  classes  of 
London.  For  the  present  its  operations  will  be 
chiefly  carried  out  iu  the  more  densely  populated 
districts,  where  the  need  for  improvement  is 
most  pressing,  but  subsequently  they  may  be 
extended  to  the  suburbs.  It  will  be  conducted 
upon  commercial  principles.  It  is  estimated 
, that  the  plans  prepared  by  the  architect  to 
the  Operatives’  House  Building  Company  will, 
through  their  greater  simplicity  in  arrangement 
and  design,  prove  much  more  ecouomicarin  cost 
of  building  than  any  of  the  structures  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  justify  the  anticipation  of  a much 
greater  per-centage  of  profit.  [It  is  to  bo  hoped 
the  greatest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem 
how  to  obtain  in  such  dwellings  thorough  ventila- 
tion without  draughts.]  Previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  company,  several  large  public  meetings 
were  held,  at  one  of  which  a committee  of  worL 
lug  men  was  appointed,  who  discussed  the  details 
of  the  plan,  and  it  received  their  cordial  ap- 
proval. Their  opinions  are  embodied  in  their 
report,  which  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Social  Science  Review,  and  may  bo  had  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  and  at  the  Economic 
Museum  of  Mr.  'ITiomas  Twining,  Twickenham, 
to  whose  valuable  advice  aud  interest  in  the 


time  of  the  accident,  and  as  a kind  of  arch  was 
formed  over  him  by  broken  beams,  he  was  to 
some  extent  protected.  Hoole  was  killed.  The 
los.s  to  the  mill-owners  will  be  several  thousands 

of  pounds. The  railway -station  at  Kirriemuir, 

in  Scotland,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
of  wood.  A large  quantity  of  goods  was  de- 
stroyed. Tbe  damage  in  all  will  be  some  3,0001. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. During  a 

thunderstoiTU  which  a few  days  since  burst  over 
Vareriues-sur-Morge,  Puy-de-Dome,  France,  the 
lightning  fell  on  a cottage,  which  caught  fire, 
and  the  flames  spread  with  such  rapidity  that 
more  than  twenty  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  falls  altogether  on  the  poorer 

classes. A portion  of  the  great  bur-wall  by 

which  part  of  the  street  was  supported,  has  fallen 
in  Corporation-street,  Halifax.  The  street  was 
formed  a few  years  ago,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation,  and  partly  at  that  of  the  owners 
of  the  property  iu  the  neighbourhood,  to  provide  a 
better  communication  with  the  centre  aud  the 
north  parts  of  the  town.  In  forming  the  road  a 
deep  ravine  had  to  bo  crossed,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished by  erecting  a heavy  stone  wall  on 
one  side,  about  50  ft.  high,  and-  making  it  level 
by  shooting  earth  behind.  Latterly,  Messrs. 
Crossley  & Company,  Limited,  have  been  pre- 
paring the  foundations  for  a large  warehouse 
near  the  wall,  the  base  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
was  thereby  weakened.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  wall,  the  Leeds  Mercury  says,  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  imperfectly  built. 


nn  nnB  t f , luaiu  line  brokeu  I to  whose  valuable  advice  aud  interest  iu  t 

pLod  r<!rerred^<;7cSjT  8toatfo”3“whSe  I 

the  traffic  was  heaviest,  and  where  consequently 
owing  to  the  short  intervals  between  the  trains 
the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  were  the  least, 
and  the  danger  of  accident  the  greatest. 

ihe  average  coat  of  renewals  per  mile  per 
^num  during  a period  of  years,  on  the  nine 
railways  to  which  the  statistics  related,  was 
shown  m the  following  table: 


Name  of  Railway. 


London  and  North-Weat- 


North-Eastern 

Midland 

London  and  South- West- 


Great  Northern  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

South-Eastern 

London,  Brighton,  and 

South  Coast 

M ancheef  er,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire 


Average 

of  Y'ears, 


16i 

12i 


Cost  per  Mile 
per  Annum. 


The  introduction  of  steel  rails,  manufactured 
chiefly  by  what  was  known  as  the  Bessemer 
t process,  and  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  re- 
1 suits  obtained,  encouraged  the  belief  that  in  this 

omaterial  had  at  length  been  obtained,  what  was  stories  of  that  portion  of  the  mill,  buryiuer  twe 
umanency  to  that  which  m name  alone  had  ] Fortunately  Leyland  was  near  the  door  at  the 


ACCIDENTS. 


O.VE  man  baa  been  killed  and  two  dangerously 
injured  at  the  stone-works  in  tho  occupation  of 
Mr.  William  Freeman,  stone-merchant,  of  the 
City-road  Basin.  The  men  were  working  a 
crane  on  a tramway  lifting  stone  from  a barge, 
and  whilst  so  engaged  one  of  the  beams  broke, 
and  the  crane  and  the  men  were  precipitated 

on  to  the  stones  in  the  barge  beneath. A 

dreadful  accident  occurred  at  Preston  recently. 
The  cotton-mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Seed, 
in  Ribbleton-lane,  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
and  one  of  these  was  used  for  scufrehiug  pur- 
poses and  for  the  preparation  of  cotton,  and 
the  boilers  for  the  wliole  of  the  establishment 
were  upon  the  ground-floor.  A large  cistern, 
measuring  about  12  yards  iu  length,  6 yards  in 
breadth,  and  2 yards  in  depth,  was  upon  the  top 
of  the  roof,  aud  it  was  full  of  water.  It  has 
been  computed  that  there  were  several  hundred 
tons  weight  of  water  in  this  cistern,  aud  about 
au  hour  before  closing  time  this  cistern  gave 
way,  and  dragged  with  it  the  whole  of  tbe  four 
stories  of  that  portion  of  the  mill,  burying  two 


NEW  WATER  METER. 

Messrs.  Rorerton-Brisson  & Coignard  have 
invented  a new  meter  for  measuring  supplies  of 
water  in  such  a manner  that  tho  smallest  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  the  full  supplies,  are  accurately 
registered,  whatever  be  the  velocity  or  pressure 
of  the  quantity  delivered ; it  measures  the  quan- 
tity  without  causing  any  sensible  intermission 
iu  the  current  or  dimiuishing  the  pressure  in  an 
appreciable  degree  beyond  what  may  be  the 
result  of  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
The  meter  consists  of  a pair  of  coupled  cylinders, 
in  which  pistons  move  giving  motion  to  two 
slide-valves,  which  opeu  aud  shut  alternately 
the  entrance  aud  exit  of  the  water.  The  two 
cylinders  are  of  cast-iron,  as  are  the  rest  of  tho 
pieces  except  the  slide-valves  and  the  rods, 
which  are  of  copper  aud  brass.  The  water  enters 
into  the  valve-box,  passes  into  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders,  and  acta  ou  the  piston.  'When  this  has 
aiTived  near  the  end  of  its  stroke,  tho  ports  are 
partly  open’so  as  to  admit  water  to  the  second 
piston,  so  that  it  may  commence  its  course  when 
the  first  has  finished  its  course;  consequently, 
there  is  no  interruption  in  the  flow,  nor  any  iu- 
tormittence  in  the  registering  of  tho  quantity 
passing  through  the  meter.  The  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  slide-valves,  which  arc  fixed  im- 
mediately upon  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  sets 
in  motion  a small  lever  in  connexion  with  the 
register  and  dial-plates  which  are  similar  to 
those  in  use  for  gas-meters.  Constructed  in  the 
workshops  of  Coignard  & C'*.,  this  now  machine 
has  received  practical  sanction  ou  a large  scale. 
The  towns  of  Nantes  and  Augers,  the  Imperial 
school  of  arts  aud  manufactures,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Versailles  Water-works,  those  of 
Marly  and  St.  Cloud,  and  the  water  service  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  of  .Meudon,  have  employed 
it  to  their  satisfaction. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A delegate  meeting  of  the  joiners  ol 
the  metropolis  has  been  held  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  enforcing  the  memorial  for  an  advance 
of  another  halfpenny  per  hour  ou  the  present 
rate  of  wages,  making  the  payment  for  skilled 
workmen  8d.  per  hour.  About  200  delegates 
were  present,  representing  the  workmen  of 
nearly  every  large  firm  iu  the  building  trade, 
and  every  large  job  now  going  on  in  the  metro, 
polls,  comprising  both  society  and  non-society 
men  ; altogether  about  5,000  men  are  said  to 
have  been  represented.  Tho  delegate  from 
Jackson  & Shaw’s  firm  wa.s  called  to  the  chair. 
The  chairman  said  every  delegate  present  was 
aware  that  last  year  they  had  asked  for  an  ad- 
vance of  id.  per  hour  ou  their  then  rate  of  wages, 
7d.  per  hour,  aud  that  tho  employers,  after  a 
strike  had  taken  place  at  Messrs.  Cubitt’s,  had 
olfered  an  advance  of  id.  per  hoar,  which  was 
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accepted  by  the  men,  with  the  understanding 
that  as  the  id.  were  refused,  a memorial  should 
be  sent  in  to  the  employers  giving  six  months' 
notice  for  another  advance  of  a ^d.  per  hour  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  May  next.  These  memorials 
were  accordingly  sent  in,  and  the  present  meet- 
ing had  been  called  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  trade  whether  the  prayer  of  that  memorial 
should  be  enforced  or  not  in  May  next.  From  the 
reports  of  the  delegates  it  appeared  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  were  for  the  id.  advance 
in  May,  while  of  the  others  nearly  all  were 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  meeting. 

Aberdeen. — In  August  last  the  operative  house 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Aberdeen  asked  from 
their  employers  a rise  of  23.  a week  on  the 
average  wages,  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  March. 
The  masters  declined,  but  offered  Is.  This  was 
refused  by  a number  of  men,  and  accordingly 
some  200  of  their  number  have  struck  work.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  masters  had  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  employ  any  man  who 
had  left  his  former  employer  on  account  of  this 
dispute  about  wages  ; and  this  being  considered 
an  approximation  to  the  “ ticket  of  leave  ” 
system,  it  has  been  keenly  resented,  and  a con- 
siderable  number  who  had  not  struck  have  also 
given  up  work  till  the  obnoxious  agreement  shall 
be  withdrawn.  The  ship  joiners  have  had  their 
demand  conceded  to  them.  The  average  wage 
in  Aberdeen  is  about  20s.  a week. 

Birmingham. — On  the  question  of  arbitration 
pending  between  the  master  builders  and  their 
operatives,  the  masters’  committee  have  had  a 
meeting,  with  delegates  of  the  workmen,  at 
which  the  latter  expressed  a desire  that  the 
arbitrators  should  be  appointed  at  private  meet- 
ings. To  this  the  committee  demurred,  and  it 


j waa  agreed  to  do  so  at  a public  meeting.  The 
mayor  has  granted  the  use  of  the  town-hall  for 
the  purpose.  A separate  deputation  from  the 
masons  was  told  by  the  committee  that  their 
demands  would  only  be  granted  or  otherwise  in 
arbitration. 

Hereford.- — The  masons,  carpenters,  and  brick- 
layers have  memorialized  the  master  builders 
for  a rise  of  fid.  per  day,  and  to  cease  work  at 
four  p.m.  on  Saturday's.  The  high  rate  of  living 
and  rents  in  Hereford  are  stated  as  reasons  for 
the  application. 

The  London  BilUard-taile  Makers. — A com- 
mittee of  the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Burroughes  & 
Watts,  of  Soho-square,  having  applied  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  have  had  their  request  at  once 
granted. 


TOWN  HALLS,  FRANCONIA. 

0CHSEN7URTH. 

We  add  to  the  illustrations  already  given,  a 
view  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Ochsenfurth,  accord- 
ing to  promise.*  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  market-place,  and  bears  on  various  parts  of 
■ the  front  these  dates, — 

1^3 A • . t»_33 

, The  clock-turret  and  staircase  are  interesting  | 
specimens  of  the  period.  As  we  have  already  ' 
* mentioned  with  reference  to  this  building,  the  , 
apartment  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  principal 
entrance,  known  as  the  Council  Chamber,  is  a , 
fine  old  room,  lighted  by  six  large  square-headed  j 


I windows,  elaborately  moulded.  The  ceiling  is 
1 flat,  and  supported  upon  carved  oak  beams  and 
I stone  corbels.  This  room,  like  others  in  the 
building,  contains  the  whole  of  its  ancient  furni- 
ture : the  tables  are  very  good  in  design.  In 
one  room  is  a stove  of  glazed  green  tiles,  coeval 
with  the  building.  The  staircase  is  of  oak,  and 
several  of  the  upper  chambers  are  panelled  with 
the  same  material.  At  one  angle  of  the  build- 
ing is  a statue  of  the  Madonna,  with  the  original 
lamp  and  bracket. 


NEW  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  CHURCH, 
STUTTGART,  WURTEMBERG. 

Taking  some  little  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  desire  to 
j provide  fitting  places  of  worship  for  English 
i Protestant  residents  in  foreign  parts,  we  record 
! always  with  pleasure  fresh  movements  towards 
I that  end.  Until  within  a few  years  past  our  co- 
j religionists  and  countrymen  abroad  had  been 
! content  in  many  instances  to  meet  in  places 
j neither  fitting  nor  decent.  The  error  of  this 
i course  seems  now  more  generally  recognised,  and 
j endeavours  are  rightly  being  made  to  remedy  it. 
Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  erection  of  an 
English  church  in  Stuttgart, — St.  Catherine’s. 
In  our  present  issue  we  give  a view  and  plan  of 
it.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  early  in  the 
year  186-i,  and  the  church  was  opened  for  divine 
service  on  Advent  Sunday,  1865.  It  is  proposed 
to  consecrate  the  building  immediately. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  are 
lime  and  sand  stone,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stuttgart  5 the  dressings,  both  inside  and  out,  are 
of  a soft  and  rich  yellow  colour.  The__  roof  of 


See  pp.  165,  167,  ante. 
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e nave  is  open-timbered,  stained  and  vamislied, 
iG  cbancol  roof  being  groined.  The  'windows 
•e  filled  with  elaborate  stained  glass,  from 
erlin,  which,  although  well  executed,  is  wanting 
I the  spirit  and  force  which  characterise  the 
orks  executed  by  English  artists.  The  reredos 
id  pnlpit  are  of  stone,  with  incised  ornamenta- 
on.  The  screen  which  divides  the  church  from 
le  lady-chapel  is  of  wrought  iron.  The  -various 
•orks  have  been  executed  from  the  designs  of 
[essrs.  Thomas  Smith  & Son,  architects,  London, 
b a cost  of  about  3,000Z. 


PAKLIAMENTARY  DEBATE  ON 
COMPETITIONS. 

THE  PROPOSED  LA-W  COURTS. 


On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  Mr. 
Jentinck  moved — “That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
louse,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  competition 
or  the  building  of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice 
ihonld  be  limited  to  six  architects  only.”  In 
loing  so,  he  said,  for  the  last  few  years  at  least, 
vhatevor  great  works  were  executed  in  England 
)r  the  Continent,  the  competitions  for  them  were 
)f  an  unlimited  character.  The  competition  for 
:he  Houses  of  Parliament  was  unlimited,  so  was 
:he  competition  for  the  cartoons,  for  the  Foreign- 
iffico,  and  for  the  WeUington  monument.  No 
man  could  say,  however  people  might  disagree 
pvith  him  as  to  the  style  of  these  buildings,  that 
Sir  C.  Barry  was  not  a man  of  great  genius. 
The  unlimited  competition  for  the  cartoons  had 
brought  out  the  latent  talent  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
Mr.  Watts,  and  others;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Foreign-office  the  result  had  been  equally  satis- 
factory. He  would  not  quarrel  with  limited 
competition  if  the  three  following  conditions 
wore  attached  to  it : — First,  that  the  number  of 
architects  competing  should  be  sufficient  to  afford 
to  the  tribunal  which  was  to  decide  on  their 
merits  a full  latitude  of  choice  ; secondly,  that 
that  tribunal  should  be  thoroughly  protected 
from  any  charge  of  favouritism ; aud,  thirdly, 
that  it  should  have  such  a knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject it  had  to  deal  with  that  its  decision  should 
icommand  the  respect  of  the  artistic  world  in 
:goneral.  The  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
•proposed  competition  failed  in  every  one  of  those 
particulars.  First  of  all,  there  were  to  be  only 
six  competing  architects.  In  the  days  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  or  of  the  architects  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  make  a choice  out  of  four  or  five  architects ; 
but  in  the  present  time,  he  must  say,  without 
.wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  existing 
larchitects,  there  was  no  snch  towering  genius  as 
; existed  in  days  past ; and,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
;Bary  to  invite  a large  number  of  architects  to 
compete.  Among  the  names  of  tho  six  first 
, appointed  he  failed  to  observe  the  names  of  some 
. architects  who  obtained  prizes  in  a pro'vious 
• competition.  If  any  hon.  gentleman  went  to  the 
: City  and  walked  down  Lombard-street,  Cornbill, 

. and  Broad-streot,he  would  see  buildings  designed 
) by  architects  worthy  of  following  Sir  C.  Wren  ; 

I and  the  public  bad  a right  to  demand  that  those 
gentlemen  should  bo  included  in  the  list  of  com- 
petitors. The  condition  that  tho  tribunal 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  tho  competing  arclii 
1 tects  should  bo  protected  from  the  charge  of 
[ favouritism,  -n’as  essential ; and  he  might  mention 
1 that  he  had  heard  a report,  which,  however,  he 
( did  not  believe,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
( commission  to  select  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  archi- 
I tect  of  the  Assize  Courts  in  Manchester.  As  to 
I tho  tribunal  which  was  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
1 the  competitors,  it  was  important  that  it  should 
1 be  a competent  one.  The  commission  was  to 
( consist  of  five  persons  only,  and  ho  trusted  that  the 
< Government  would  think  twice  before  submitting 
■ this  important  question  to  the  decision  of  a body 
; BO  constituted.  What  he  wished  to  urge  was 
that  the  competition  ought  to  be  unlimited,  or 
limited  to  so  many  as  •would  afford  a fair  chance 
' of  a satisfactory  selection,  and  that  there  should 
be  constituted  a tiibunal  in  which  tho  public 
could  have  confidence. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tects who  did  him  the  honour  to  appoint  him  the 
president  of  their  Institute,  thanked  the  hon. 
member  for  bringing  forward  the  motion,  which 
was  one  rightly  made  by  a member  who  was 
independent  in  the  sense  of  having  no  connexion 
with  architecture,  and  which,  therefore,  neither 
be  nor  tho  hon.  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Tite) 
could  have  made.  When  the  competition  for 
the  Law  Courts  was  first  announced,  it  created 


an  intense  interest  among  the  arcbitectnral  pro- 
fession. They  were  to  form  a magnificent  bnild- 
ing,  which  would  be  a glory  to  the  architect  and 
to  the  metropolis  if  he  succeeded,  or  a misfor- 
tune and  disgrace  if  ho  failed.  When  the  list  of 
architects  first  appeared,  it  included  six  eminent 
names.  A feeling  prevailed  that  the  list  ought 
to  have  been  larger ; but  still  no  question  was 
raised,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  number  was  a fore- 
gone  conclusion.  But  then  name  after  name 
dropped  off,  and  other  names  were  added,  until 
only  two  of  tho  first  six  names  remained  on  the 
list.  It  was  clear  that  a screw  was  loose  some- 
where; and  where  that  screwwas  it  was  tho  object 
of  the  present  motion  to  discover.  Report  said 
that  certain  conditions  of  competition  were  im- 
posed after  the  architects  had  been  invited  to 
join  in  the  competition.  Now,  whether  these 
conditions  where  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  it 
was  wise  or  unwise  to  limit  artistic  freewill,  at 
any  rate  it  was  not  right  to  induce  men  to  snp- 
pose  that  they  were  entering  into  competition 
on  the  usual  terms,  and  when  they  had,  as  it 
were,  committed  themselves,  to  call  upon  them 
to  sign  unusual  agreements,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  similar  competitions,  and  of  which 
they  had  received  no  previous  intimation.  It 
was  no  answer  to  say  that  an  architect  ought 
not  to  engage  in  more  work  than  he  could 
honestly  exercise  his  intellect  upon.  That  was 
very  true  in  itself,  but  the  Government  ought  to 
have  let  it  bo  known  early  enough  that  it  in- 
tended to  alter  the  terms  of  competition,  so  that 
architects  might  not  have  been  placed  in  a false 
position  by  declining  so  honourable  an  engage- 
ment in  reality  on  account  of  things  which  did 
not  concern  the  artistic  side  of  the  matter.  The 
imposition  of  conditions  would  almost  necessitate 
unlimited  competition,  which  would  allow  of 
more  stringency  in  the  terms  imposed  upon  the 
competition  than  limited  competition.  A limited 
one  assumed  the  honour,  ability,  aud  industry 
of  those  selected,  on  account  of  their  being 
known  to  possess  such  qualities;  while  un- 
limited competition  might  admit  impractical 
scene-painters  and  dreamers,  and  the  first  prize 
might  fall  to  a clever  scamp,  or  an  artist  totally 
innocent  of  finance.  'While  in  his  opinion  un- 
limited competition  would  bo  theoretically  the 
best,  he  was  bound  to  add  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  art-politics  it  was  impossible,  and  it 
was  not  asked  for.  The  petition  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  which  he  presented,  thongh  apply- 
ing technically  to  the  competition  for  the 
National  Gallery,  was  in  spirit  meant  to  cover 
this  case ; and  as  a rumour  said  it  had  been 
effectual  in  tho  manner  of  the  National  Gallery, 
ho  hoped  it  would  be  the  same  in  this.  The 
motion  of  his  hon.  friend  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  saving  repentance  on  the  Treasury  benph, 
and  he  only  hoped  there  would  be  no  faltering 
between  two  opinions.  He  did  not  believe  that 
those  on  the  Treasury  bench  were  altogether 
guilty.  There  was  a grander  and  more  august 
commission  behind  them,  a commission  whose 
behests  they  were,  perhaps,  only  serving.  He 
bad  approached  a very  dignified  and  influential 
quarter  in  tho  name  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, aud  the  reply  was  that  six  architects 
were  too  manv.  He  trusted  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  thought  differently,  and 
would  extricate  his  friends  from  their  dilemma. 
The  reason  why  unlimited  competitions  were  not 
asked  for  was  that  they  bad  been  made  ridicu- 
lous, and  almost  dragged  through  the  dirt  by  tho 
absurd  mismanagement  of  the  Foreign-office 
competition  nine  years  ago.  Tho  story  was  an 
old  one,  but  it  was  worth  recalling.  The  Govern- 
ment wished  to  build  two  public  departments,  a 
Foreign-office  and  a War-office,  which  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  two  wings  of  tho  same 
structure,  aud  ought  to  have  been  jointly  com- 
peted for  with  designs  including  both.  Instead 
of  one  there  were  three  graduated  schedules  of 
prizes.  One  was  for  a block  scheme  for  laying 
out  tho  whole  space  at  Westminster  about  the 
public  offices,  which,  by  the  consent  of  every 
one,  turned  out  a perfect  failure.  The  first  prize 
in  that  was  won  by  a speculative  Frenchman, 
who  came  full  of  a scheme  for  improving  the 
smoky  capital  of  perfidious  Albion  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  need  say  no  more  of  that  branch 
of  tho  matter.  With  respect  to  the  other  two 
schedules,  it  was  forgotten  to  bo  settled  whether 
competitors  were  to  take  prizes  in  one  only  or  in 
both.  Some  went  in  for  a War-office  only,  others 
for  a Foreign-office,  and  some  for  a compound 
building,  lodging  both  offices  Tmdor  the  same 
roof,  while  others  stock  two  distinct  houses  side 
by  side.  But  when  the  judges  came  to  consider, 
they  were  in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  public  to 


understand  the  meaning  of  the  terras  of  compe- 
tition, although  men  of  avowed  accomplish- 
ments. Amongst  them  was  that  accomplished 
gentleman  the  hon.  member  for  Perthshire,  who, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  was  also  in  the  present  list 
of  judges.  Lord  Eversley  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  thongh  named,  were  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  the  practical  work  ; but  the  rest 
who  acted  were,  Mr.  Brunei,  to  represent  the 
engineers ; Mr.  Roberts,  tho  great  pictorial 
dreamer  of  architectnre ; Mr.  Burn,  the  able  and 
common-sense  architect ; and  the  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope, the  representative  of  high  literary  refine- 
ment. Mr.  Bum  thought  that  the  same  man 
might  get  the  prize  for  both  designs,  but  the 
majority  said  otherwise,  and  tho  result  was  a 
compromise  schedule  of  prizes,  which  meant 
nothing,  and  such  confusion  and  complication 
that  no  one  knew  what  was  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Coe  got  the  first  prize  for  a Foreign-office,  which 
could  not  grow  into  a War-office  ; and  Mr.  Gar- 
ling  for  a War-office,  which  could  not  grow  into 
a Foreign-office.*  This  was  in  1857,  and  the 
matter,  as  it  were,  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  Ho'ose. 
Nobody  would  touch  it  there.  Nobody  knew  what 
was  to  be  done.  At  last,  in  1858,  he  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  took  it  up,  and  obtained  a select  com- 
mittee. In  looking  into  the  matter,  that  com- 
mittee found  it  could  make  nothing  of  the  formal 
award  of  the  judges,  and  it  fell  back  upon  Mr. 
Burn’s  individual  list,  based  as  that  was  upon 
the  non-exclusive  principle.  By  that  list  it 
turned  out  that  Mr.  Scott,  thongh  “first  for 
neither  office,  was  first  in  the  general  sum  total 
of  merit,  being  placed  second  for  both  building^ 
and  so  he  got  the  commission  for  a Gothic 
design.  But  how  Mr.  Scott,  who  thus  got  a 
prize  for  a Gothic  building,  was  now  engaged 
with  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  in  erecting  an  Italian 
design,  it  was  not  necessary  to  state.  Ho  had 
gone  through  this  narrative  to  show  why 
unlimited  competition  now  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  House.  Ho  was  sorry  it  should  be 
so.  It  was  against  tbe  spirit  of  the  age, — it 
was  against  the  idea  of  free  trade  in  art ; but  so 
it  was.  It  woxtld  simply  be  a waste  of  time  to 
move  that  there  should  be  unlimited  competition. 
What  they  demanded  was,  larger  competition, 
and  a little  more  variety  in  the  composition  of 
the  judges.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  strike  out  the 
name  of  one  legal  or  financial  member  of  that 
body.  They  were  all  very  useful  elements,  but 
he  did  plead  for  a larger  infusion  of  the  artistic 
element  in  the  shape  of  architects,  as  well  as  for 
the  educated  amateur  element ; because,  after 
all,  the  painter  and  the  engineer  were  amatenrs, 
as  much  as  the  well-educated  country  gentleman 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be  represented  on  the 
list  of  judges.  Above  all,  he  asked  that  the  com- 
petition should  really  be  competition — not  to 


* Messrs.  Banks  & Barry -write  as  to  this: — In  his 
ipeech,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  alluded  to  tbe  ' absurd  nua- 
management’  of  the  late  competition  for  tbe  new  Foreign- 
office,  and  proceeded  to  give  a narrative  of  the  proceed- 
iiigs,  which  (we  are  sure  unintentionally),  by  omitting 
all  meution  of  our  names,  has  added  to  the  very  great 
proresaionM  hardship  which  we  have  suffered  in 
matter.  The  facts  were  really  these:— We  took  the 
second  premium  for  the  Foreign-office  for  an  Italian 
design.  Mr.  Scott  took  tho  third  premium  for  the  Foreign- 
office  for  a Gothic  design. 

As  no  style  was  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  the  competi- 
tion the  abstract  merits  of  tbe  ^ilanning  and  designs  of 

course  governed  the  award  of  the  judges.  -u  a j 

One  of  these  judges  was  an  architect  distinguished  du- 
ring a very  long  and  busy  professional  life  for  producing 
plans  of  such  eminently  convenient  arrangement  that 
they  have  become  notorious,  and  was  therefore  well  quali- 
fied for  his  post,  and  his  colleagues  were  equally  dia- 
tinguished  lor  other  special  knowledge  — practical, 
artielicai,  and  the  like.  . 

The  first  premium  for  tho  Foreign-office  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Coe  & Hofland,  who  were  not,  however,  thought 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  work;  and  then,  hy  all  lomcal 
reasoning,  we  considered  at  the  time,  and  still  consider, 
the  work  should  have  been  placed  in  our  hands,  as  taking 
tho  next  place,  and  before  Mr.  Scott.  Before  the  actMl 
appointment  of  tbe  architect,  however,  a change  of  (w- 
vernment  took  place,  and  for  a short  time  Lord  John 
Manners  was  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  whos® 
strong  predilection  for  Gothic  architecture  is  well  known. 
Under  his  auspices  the  first  three  designs  for  the  Foreim- 
office  were  referred  to  a Parliamentary  Committee,  who 
decided  that  Messrs.  Coe  & HoQand  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, but  that  tbe  merits  of  our  Italian  design  and  Mr, 
Scott’s  Gothic  design  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  they 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ; and,  a few  days 
before  Lord  John  Manners  quitted  office,  Mr.  Scott  was 
appointed  architect  for  the  works  of  the  Foveigu-cmce. 

The  hardship  of  our  position  is  increased  by  the  IMt 
that  although  Mr.  Scott  was  selected  on  ^rpund  tnat 
his  design  was  tbe  first  one  premiated  in  the  Gothic  stym, 

he  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  an  Italian  desi^. 

while  we  took  a higher  position  than  he  did  in  the  award 

of  the  judges  for  an  Italian  design. 

WitLut  wishing  to  detract  from  any  ments  in  the 
design  now  in  conr.o  of  execution,  or  trom  Mr  Scott  . 
distingniBhed  Ulont  os  « eothio  ™ •‘‘iSiil 

onlyduetoourselresto  recill  the  .bovo  fact,  to  pnblio 
knowledge,  and  assert  for  ourselres  the  honour  of  tbs 
position  we  lawfully  gained.  bnt  which  has  hitherto  pro. 
duced  u 


B no  results  whatever.” 
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lead  afterwards  to  a pretty  show,  or  exhibition  jn 
Westminster  Hall,  but  to  have  just  so  many 
designs  and  no  more,  and  just  so  roughly  done 
as  would  enable  competent  judges  to  decide  who 
was  the  best  man  ; for  the  competition  was  not 
meant  to  enable  them  to  decide  on  the  building  in 
all  its  details,  but  to  discover  the  man  best  compe- 
tent to  create  the  final  structure.  It  was  absurd 
to  ask  for  finished  drawings  of  every  particular, 
finch  as  the  head  of  Edward  I.  peeping  round 
the  corners,  or  cornucopias  standing  out,  or  hall- 
door  chairs  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury or  the  Augustan  era.  What  was  wanted 
was  the  master-mind  to  design  the  general  idea, 
and  the  details  might  be  worked  out  year  by 
year,  in  concert  between  employer  and  archi- 
^l^otoinable  thing  was  the  grand  ex- 
hibition up  to  which  everybody  worked,  with 
the  art  critics  of  the  press  and  of  the  House,  and 
the  fine  ladies  and  the  fine  ladies’  daughters, 
and  the  constituents  from  the  country,  who 
came  up  to  town  ravening,  like  monsters  of  the 
deep,  for  something  to  see,  whom  bon.  members 
^ok  by  the  hand  and  led  to  Westminster  Hall. 
He  would  let  them  into  a secret  of  the  trade. 
There  was_  an  exhibition  of  designs ; at  leno-th 
one  was  pitched  upon  j it  seemed  uncommonly 
fine.  It  was  a magnificent  building.  There  was 
a beautiful  sky-line,  plenty  of  trees,  and  an 

officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  was  prancing  by 

evoiytbing,  in  short,  that  made  it  very  efl[ective 
to  the  innocent  mind  of  an  uneducated  amateur 
judge.  Who  produced  it  ? The  talented  archi- 
get  to  whom  they  meant  to  give  the  prize  P 
Wo;  but  some  member  of  a very  respectable  but 
hybrid  profession — an  architect’s ’artist  j in  fact, 
a water-colour  painter,  who  has  acquired  just 
such  an  amount  of  architectural  proficiency  as 
may  enable  him  to  take  the  drawing  of  the 
architect,  and  out  of  that  to  concoct  the  pretty 
sednetivo  pictures  they  saw  at  exhibitions,  and 
to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  judges  who 
very  likely  had  no  idea  whether  it  indicated  an 
elevation  of  200  ft.  or  500  ft.  in  length.  This  is 
what  made  these  competitions  distasteful;  it 
showed  also  the  incompetency  of  the  judges, 
and  could  only  lead  to  work  which  was  untrno 
and  meretricious.  To  prove  that  this  was  not 
ms  opinion  only,  he  W'ould  read  extracts  from 
two  _ letters  he  had  received  from  eminent 
architects: — 

“ As  regards  the  necesaaiy  drawings  for  a 
competition,  it  is  certainly  a great  drawback  to 
all  architects  who  compete  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  send  in  so  many  drawings,  which 
really  are  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing  the  architect.  The  great  point,  of  course 
general  scheme  and  style 
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was  a grievance.  It  was  a grievance  to  the 
judges  as  well  as  to  the  architects.  Even  if 
they  looked  conscientiously  at  the  sixty  or 
seventy  designs  they  would  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  them,  but  rather  confuse  their  own 
judgment.  If  the  number  of  dj-awings  asked 
for  from  each  candidate  were  reduced,  it  would 
be  as  easy  for  the  judges  to  look  at  those 
of  twenty,  as  the  half-dozen  more  ponderous  sets 
they  now  required.  What  they  wanted  was,  not 
the  tricked-out,  burnished  pictures  of  architects’ 
artists,  but  clever  pen-and-ink  sketches,  the 
virgin  ideas  of  the  architects  themselves,  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  The  honour  and 
credit  of  the  country  demanded  that  the  artistic, 
as  well  as  every  other  element  should  bo  kept  up 
at  its  due  level  in  the  body  politic.  There  was  a 
point  of  honom’,  a high  and  ennobling  ambition, 
with  architects  as  with  all  other  professions,  and 
this  it  was  right  and  needful  that  those  in 
authority  should  respect  and  encourage.  Ko 
such  means  for  encouraging  it  existed  as  liberal 
competitions.  The  architectural  character  of 
London  should  be  a glory,  and  not  a disgrace,  to 
the  ago  5 and  it  was  stingy  and  selfish  to  grudge 
a little  trouble  to  help  that  by  opening  public 
competition  somewhat  more.  All  had  an  interest 
in  this  question,  in  order  that  our  metropolis, 
with  its  wealth  and  pomp,  bustle  and  business, 
should  not  fall  behind  the  petty  capitals  of 
foreign  despots.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
he  hoped  that  success  would  follow  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend,  and  that  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man  (Mr.  Cowper)  or  the  Attorney-General 
would  gracefully  yield  a bloodless  victory,  and  in 
that  assure  the  Honso  that  the  matter  would  be 
considered,  and  justice  done  in  this  case,  and 
that  their  moderate  and  respectful  petition  would 
meet  with  that  favourable  reception  to  which  it 
was  entitled. 

llr.  Cowper  said  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission  was  to  secure  the  means  of  getting  the 
best  Palace  of  Justice  they  could.  The  House 
had  authorised  the  e.xpenditure  of  a million  and 
a half  of  money  for  the  concentration  in  close 
contiguity  of  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  of 
tho  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts,  and  of  all  the 
offices,  because  it  believed  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  bo  attended  with  most  material  and 
beneficial  results  on  tho  administration  of  the 
law.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  allowed  that  the 
dispersion  and  distribution  of  the  courts  and 
offices  were  the  means  of  impeding  very  many  of 
those  reforms  which  would  tend  to  promote  the 
fusion  of  law  and  equity,  which  some  very  learned 
gentlemen  advocated  and  desired.  But,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  benefits  that  would  result,  it 


of  his  design  oiircan  be  vo^T^^  ^as  quite  clear  that  the  actual  construction  of 

out  the  „eU  Jithont  pettie, 


1 XI.  j LUO  111  uuiLccc  to  carry 

out  the  design  well  without  putting  him  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  needless  sections  and 
constructional  detail.  We  know,  from  orchi- 
tects  experience,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
tho  latter  are  never  even  glanced  at.  You 
wonld  be  doing  architects  great  service  if  you 
could  prevail  npon  those  who  have  to  draw  up 
particulars  to  practically  consider  this  important 
question.”  ^ 

Tho  second  commnnication  was  from  a gcnllo- 
man  whom  he  had  asked  whether  he  would 
compete : — 

“ I may  say  that  I should  certainly  have 
accepted  bnt  for  two  reasons,— first,  the  short- 
ness of  time.  There  will  be,  I understand,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  drawings  required.  These  sixty 
or  seventy  drawings  will  have  to  bo  got  up 
within  some  eight  months  from  the  present 
t3me--t.c.,  an  average  of  about  four  days  to  each 
drawing.  In  addition,  tho  whole  subject  has  to 
be  got  up,  which  always  takes  more  time  than 
the  mere  drawing.  I therefore  think  that  the 
time  IS  far  too  short,  and  near  a year,  at  least, 
shonld  have  been  allowed  to  the  other  compe- 
titors. The  second  objection  is  the  absence  from 
among  the  judges  of  professional  men.” 

Rumour  with  its  many  tongues,  has  given  as  a 
reason  for  the  limited  competition  that  the 
lawyers  were  afraid  lest  their  courts  should  be 
beset  with  architects  studying  the  judicial  pro- 
cednre.  But  surely  architects  had  some  idea  of 
business,  and  had  some  d priori  ideas  to  work 
upon,  and  knew  what  a bar  meant, — and  that  a 
room  constructed  to  suit  a Tower  Hamlets’ 
vestry  would  not  be  unfitted  for  even  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  hoped  that  so 
groundless  a panic  would  not  palpitate  under 
the  horsehair  of  their  wigs.  Here,  then 


, , .. -xvx  iiixxx  tiiiau  jxiiuutfiy  allU 

carefully  studied  the  whole  subject,  which  was 
one  that  did  not  come  under  the  ordinary 
cognisance  of  an  architect.  Now,  if  there  were 
I any  architect  of  sufficient  eminence  to  make  it 
! certain  that  he  would  adequately  and  satisfac- 
'torily  discharge  the  duty  of  erecting  such  a 
Palace  of  Justice  as  was  required,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  better  to  select  an  architect  than  to 
invite  competition.  The  most  eminent  archi- 
tects, however,  were  not  men  who  had  paid 
special  attention  to  this  subject;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  a satisfactory  selec-’ 
tion.  Under  tlie  circumstances,  it  was  considered 
the  wisest  course  to  select  a small  number  of 
men  who  might  safely  be  intrusted  with  the 
building,  and  invite  thorn  to  compete  with  one 
another.  But  then  it  was  necessary  that  these 
architects  should  study  for  at  least  seven  months 
the  minute  details  of  the  required  building. 
Arrangements  bad  accordingly  been  made  that 
the  selected  architects  should  have  access  to 
the  courts  and  offices  at  particnlar  times,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  see 
how  the  business  was  transacted,  and  thus 
by  thejr  own  eyes  and  their  own  judgment 
ascertain  what  kind  of  building  would  be  best 
adapted  for  the  business  carried  on.  The 
Courts  of  Justice  Commission  had  prepared  a 
very  elaborate  schedule,  showing  in  great  detail 
all  that  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission thought  necessary  to  be  provided.  The 
hon.  member  who  last  spoke  had  given  the 
House  a long  string  of  obvious  reasons  why  a 
limited  competition  succeeded  in  ordinary  cases, 
but  it  was  clear  that  it  would  have  been  the 
worst  method  that  conld  have  been  adopted  in 
this  case,^  for  such  a careful  study  of  the  subject 
was  required  during  the  bnsiest  time  of  the  year 


any  of  tho  most  eminent  men 
would  ha,ve  taken  their  chance  in  an  unlimited 
competition.  The  Commission  had,  therefore 
decided  that  not  more  than  six  architects  should 
be  mvited  to  compete,  and  those  architects  were 
to  be  properly  remunerated  for  all  the  labour 
and  expense  incurred  by  them  in  getting  up  the 
drawings  and  studying  the  question.  Now,  it 
was  quite  true,  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  out  of  the  six  architects  originally 
appointee!  fom-  had  retired.  He  thonglit,  how. 
ever,  that  the  very  fact  of  their  retirement 
.pistified  the  view  he  bad  taken  of  tho  great 
difficulty  of  getting  eminent  architects  to  give 
their  attention  to  a question  of  this  sort.  One 
of  those  who  had  retired  stated  that  he  had 
enough  business  on  hand,  and  that,  conseqneutly 
he  could  not  undertake  so  laborious  a task 
Another  had  stated  that,  if  more  time  had  been 
allowed,  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  com- 
pete,  but  in  this  busy  time  of  the  year  he 
was  already  fully  occupied,  and  could  not 
undertake  to  give  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  The 
other  architects  had  objected  to  one  of  the 
clauses  in  the  agreement  proposed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, to  the  effect  that  the  architect  finally 
selected  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  any 
new  work  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Of  course,  the  Treasury  would  not  have 
pressed  that  in  any  undue  way;  but  tho  clause 
was  intended  to  secure  that  an  actual  and  per- 
sonal^  superintendence  should  bo  given  to  the 
building  by  the  architect  employed.  The  vacan- 
cies which  had  occurred  had  been  filled  up,  the 
resolution  of  the  Commission  being  that  six 
architects  should  be  asked  to  compete,  lie 
was  not  one  of  those  who  spoke  so  strongly 
against  unlimited  competition  as  the  hon. 
member  who  had  just  sat  down.  It  was  true 
that,  _m  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
unlimited  competition  was  not  acceptable ; but 
in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  acceptable.  His 
opinion  was,  that  if  a building  were  required 
which  tho  education  and  ordinary  practice  of  an 
architect  would  enable  him  to  design,  it  was 
advantageous  to  have  tho  competition  open  to 
all  tho  world.  That  was  the  plan  adopted  last 
year,  when  a new  building  was  wanted  at  Ken- 
sington Gore.  Tho  result  was,  that  an  adniir- 
ublo  design  by  Captain  Fowke  was  selected,— a 
design  which  probably  would  not  have  been 
attained  if  the  competition  had  been  limited. 
Tho  present  case,  however,  differed  entirely  from 
that.  The  object  was  to  get  the  very  best 
Palace  of  Justice  in  the  world.  There  must  be 
arrangements  under  which  witnesses  might  be 
sepai-ated  from  the  public  and  the  legal  profes- 
Sion,  while  the  public  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity  of  hearing,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
witnesses.  Altogether  ho  believed  that  the 
method  of  competition  which  had  been  recom- 
mended was  the  one  most  calculated  to  attain 
the  desired  object.  He  could  not  admit  that, 
because  a man  gained  a prize  nine  years  ago  in 
a particular  competition,  he  therefore  bad  a 
nght  to  have  a share  in  the  present  competition. 
What  was  desirable  in  such  a competitiuu  was 
not  merely  to  get  men  who  bad  succeeded  in 
making  a pretty  drawing  or  sketch,  and  obtain- 
ing a prize  from  judges  who  might  or  might  not 
have  been  competent  to  award  it ; but  men  who 
had  achieved  celebrity  by  actual  work,  and 
could  show  their  talent  in  stone,  brick,  or  nior- 

tar.  The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk  had  spoken 

of  a rumour  that  there  was  a desire  to  show 
special  favour  to  Mr.  Waterhouse ; but  no  such 
feeling  had  ever  existed  in  bis  own  mind  nor 
he  believed  in  those  of  his  colleagues.  In 
fact,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  appointing 
him  architectural  clerk,  lest  any  suspicion  of 
favouritism  should  arise,  and  the  schedule  of 
dimensions  would  be  as  open  to  the  other  com- 
petitors as  to  that  gentleman.  As  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges,  they  represented  the  different 
classes  interested  in  the  building,  two  of  them 
being  eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
two  being  members  of  the  Government,  and  the 
fifth  being  the  hon.  member  for  Perthshire  who 
represented  the  general  public.  This  was 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  practice,  that  those 
who  were  proprietors  should  determine  the  kind 
of  building  they  wanted  ; and  it  was  quite  open 
to  the  judges  to  call  in  professional  assistance 
m examining  the  drawings,  as  was  done  in  tho 
case  of  the  Foreign-office  and  the  War-office. 

Mr.  Tite  said  he  had  been  appealed  to  once  or 
twice  in  tho  course  of  the  debate,  and  more  out 
of  the  House  than  in  it,  in  consequence,  he  sup- 
posed, of  having  once  occupied  some  position  in 
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the  profession,  and  of  having  filled  the  office  of 
eresident  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
a which  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Stoke- 
tpon-Trent,  had  followed  him.  He  supposed  he 
iras  the  only  man  in  that  House  who  had  gone 
-irough  a public  competition  of  a somewhat 
imilar  character  to  that  which  they  were  now 
iiacussing,  and  ho  felt  bound  to  say  that  much 
f his  success  in  life  was  due  to  the  fact  of 
»ving  been  brought  forward  as  a young  man  by 
lublic  competition.  In  the  very  House  in  which 
;iey  were  assembled,  though  he  quarrelled  with 
B ^style  and  much  of  its  decoration,  they  had 
I its  wonderful  arrangement  and  in  the  fact 
Hat  so  little  alteration  had  since  been  necessary, 
aothcr  signal  instance  of  the  good  results  of 
Dablic  competition  in  the  person  of  Sir  C.  Barry. 

was  not  through  the  desire  of  that  eminent 
rtist  that  the  building  was  covered  with  sprawl- 
r-g  dragons  and  unknown  monsters.  The  style 
SOS  dictated  to  him,  and,  doctus  utriusque 
ingua,  he  soon  showed  himself  as  accomplished 
i this  style  of  architecture  as  in  Italian,  of 
ihich  he  was  so  great  a master.  The  merits  of 
py  design  consisted,  not  in  a mere  decorative 
L*awmg,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  plans,  rooms, 
hd  courts,  and  he  could  conceive  nothing  more 
&fficult  than  the  details  which  had  to  be  car- 
tbd  out  in  the  distribution  of  both  Houses,  the 
Dmmittee-rooms,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them, 
feserving  at  the  same  time  the  important  fea- 
tres  of  Westminster  Hall,  St.  Stephen’s  Hall, ' 
lid  approaches,  all  of  which  had  been  so  happily 
lanaged.  As  regarded  the  present  competition, 

0 did  not  at  all  wonder  that  suspicion  had  been 
icited  by  the  small  number  of  competitors.  Of 
nurse,  with  the  six  gentlemen  who  had  been 
Jected  all  idea  of  jobbery  was  out  of  tho  ques- 
i)n  j but  the  number  of  six  was  so  extremely 
inited  that  it  certainly  created  in  the  minds  of 
le  architectural  profession  an  impression  that, 

1 a great  extent,  a foregone  conclusion  had 
oen  arrived  at.  There  was  obviously  no  diffi- 
rlty  in  increasing  the  number,  for  four  of  those 
no  were  originally  named  having  withdrawn, 
nr  others  were  nominated  in  their  places.  Had 
a or  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence 
ten  nominated  in  the  first  instance,  he  ventured 
Ithink  that  the  time  of  the  House  would  never 
iTO  been  troubled  with  this  discussion  at  all. 

‘ l6  same  observations  might  apply  to  another 
ifnpotitiounowundorconsideration,thatrelating 

1 the  National  Gallery,  and  the  observation  of 

0 or  three  practical  rules  would  tend  very 
:lich  to  set  such  questions  at  rest.  In  compe- 
)iious  wisely  conducted  there  should  be  no 
iiamcntai  drawings,  or,  at  most,  bnt  one  con- 
iiting  of  a single  colour,  Indian  ink,  or  sepia, 
icsomething  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
aiamontation  and  frippery  and  misleading 
i:ail3  so  often  brought  forward  to  influence 

I i decision  of  the  judges.  As  to  what  had 
lien  said  with  regard  to  expense,  he  did  not 
Dink  it  worth  talking  about.  8001.,  he  under- 
biod,  were  to  bo  paid  to  each  of  tho  six  gentle- 
D n 5 and,  if  that  number  were  increased  to  ten, 
rere  would  be  a trifling  increase  of  expendi- 
e.'Cj  but  was  that  amount  to  be  thought  of 
’Den  they  were  going  to  spend  upon  courts  of 
, r,  a work  of  the  greatest  possible  importance, 
imm  exceeding  SOO,OOOZ.  ? It  was,  of  course, 
[question  for  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Bentinck, 
nether  he  would  divide  or  not,  but  he  ventured 
Isisk  him  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  bauds  of 
(•Government;  if,  however,  the  matter  were  I 
ssBsed  to  a division,  he  must  affirm  the  principle 
t ,t  the  number  of  competitors  ought  to  be 
atater  than  that  which  had  been  selected.  He 
lihed  the  Government,  rather  than  adopt  a 
eierable  competition  of  six,  had  had  courage 
icicient  to  choose  one  man,  and  place  the  m^t- 

1 in  his  hands  at  once.  At  St.  Thomas’s 
i{Bpital  _ they  had  avoided  all  difficulty  by 
iring  this  course ; across  the  water  they  were 
''efectly  satisfied  with  their  architect,  and 
ryrything  connected  with  the  building  would 
loione,  and  done,  ho  believed,  ably  and  well, 
e’evidence  of  the  existence  of  rising  talent, 
^cvonld  mention  one  fact.  One  gentleman  had 
Ittteu  to  him,  saying, — " Ought  not  I to  have 
laianceP”  He  would  not  mention  the  name 
hiiat  gentleman,  hut  the  list  of  his  attainments 

• very  striking.  He  obtained  three  silver 
lalals  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850,  the  gold 
lalal  and  life  studentship  of  the  Royal  Academy 
1SL851,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
■ititute  in  1852,  obtained  the  medal  of  merit 
; a humble  prize  that  ho  himself  gave  the 
e e year,  passed  the  first  examination  in  tho 
.yiyear,  and  obtained  tho  Travelling  Fellow- 
' of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also  the 


Soane  medallion  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Bi'itish  Architects,  in  the  same  year ; had 
since  travelled,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
draughtsmen  of  the  day ; and  yet,  owing  to 
the  naturally  humble  position  of  that  gentle- 
man, unless  he  distinguished  himself  throngli 
some  such  opening  as  the  present  competition, 
he  was  likely  to  end  his  days  as  a mere  sur- 
veyor or  builder  of  ordinary  dwellings.  He  felt 
bound  by  a sense  of  duty  to  the  profession  to 
which  he  once  belonged  to  offer  these  remarks, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
refuse  to  increase  the  number  of  architects  who 
were  to  compete. 

The  Attorney  General  explained  tho  position 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  spoke  against  un- 
limited competition  in  such  a case.  As  to  tho 
judges,  he  said,  of  course  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  due  architectural  assistance  should 
they  require  it,  and  he  thought  that  confidence 
might  be  placed  in  their  desire  to  secure  the 
most  beautiful  building  consistent  with  utility. 

After  other  speakers  had  addressed  the  House, 
Mr.  Bentinck’s  motion  was  carried  by  101  to  70. 


RAIN-WATER  PIPES  TO  VENTILATE 
DRAINS. 

As  I find  in  a report  of  the  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  the  rain-water 
pipes  can  only  be  used  “ when  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  gases  descending  again  into  the  chimneys 
and  windows,”  and  as  such  descent  must  often 
take  place  and  bo  dangerons  to  the  health  and 
even  life  of  many  persons,  I trust  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  plans  for  its 
prevention.  I have  succeeded  in  freeing  my 
own  house  practically  and  completely  from  these 
effluvia  from  tho  drains,  which  descended 
through  a skylight  in  the  roof.  My  invention  is 
a simple  and  inexpensive  one,  and  I am  anxious 
foi’  its  publication, 


Here  the  arrow,  /,  shows  the  course  of  the 
gases ; e that  of  the  rain-water.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  these  plans  is  that  the  gas-trap  in  fig.  2 
may  bo  choked  with  leaves,  &c. ; to  which  I can 
only  reply,  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  obstruc- 
tion at  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  the  rain-water 
pipe,  as  at  the  top  it  is  much  more  easily 
removed.  I am  sure  that  you  will  accept  any 
effort  for  tho  public  good.  J.  Peuct. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

OuR  readers  are  aware  that  some  months  ago 
tho  special  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
obtaining  plans  for  a new  town-hall  and  other 
public  buildings  for  Wolverhampton,  selected 
two  designs  from  a number  of  competing  designs 
for  the  first  and  second  premiums  of  lOOZ.  and 
50Z.  respectively,  but  the  condition  upon  which 
tho  committee  undertook  to  recommend  the 
town  conncil  to  award  the  premiums  to  the 
authors  was  that  they  could  each  bo  carried  out 
for  15,000Z.,the  amount  stipulated  in  the  specifi- 
cation. It  is  no  secret  that  the  design  selected 
for  the  higher  premium  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bid- 
lake,  of  this  town ; and  that  that  of  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Manchester,  was  the  work  placed  second  in  order 
of  merit.  Both  designs,  with  a copy  of  the 
instructions  issued  to  the  architects,  &c.,  were 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  architect,  for  his 
opinion  ns  to  whether  they  conld  be  carried  out 
for  tho  amount  specified.  We  learn  that  his 
report  has  been  received,  and  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  probable  cost  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Bidlake’s 
design,  minus  the  tower,  would  be  about  25,400Z., 
and  that  the  tower  would  involve  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  between  500Z.  and  600Z.  Ho  thinks 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Bates’s  design  would  pro- 
bably cost  about  25,OOOZ.  The  committee  have 
in  consequence  rejected  both  designs,  and  re- 
solved to  send  two  others,  which  stood  next  on 


it  may  bo  tho  means  of 

saving  many  a family  from  fevers,  cholera,  and  ! the  list  in  their  estimation,  to  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
other  diseases,  which  are  so  much  fostered  and  One,  bearing  the  motto  of  “ Salve,”  is  by  Mr. 
aggravated,  if  not  created,  by  the  foul  gase.s  ^ Christopher  Wray,  of  London ; and  tho  other, 
from  drains,  of  which  all  rain-water  pipes  are  ! distingnished  by  the  motto  “ Perceveraudo 


more  or  less  tho  ventilators. 


Virices,”  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Bristol. 
Tho  first  premium  will  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Wray, 
should  it  be  found  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  that  it  can  be  carried  out  forl5,000Z. 


A.  Rain-water  pipe. 

B.  Three  sides  of  a box  applied  to  the  open- 
ing of  tho  rain-water  pipe  on  to  the  gutter. 

C.  A zinc  tube,  of  about  3 in.  diameter,  car- 
ried a few  feet  above  cbimneys  or  skylights ; 
2 or  3 ft.,  I believe,  quite  sufficient. 

D.  A piece  of  cloth,  or  other  material,  sus- 
pended under  the  top  of  the  box,  acting  as  a 
valve. 

The  foul  gas  rising  takes  the  course  of  the 
an'ow  off  the  valve  D,  pi’cventing  its  passage  to 
the  gutter. 


THE  LAW  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

We  have  elsewhei'e  reported  at  some  length 
t!ie  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject,  and  tho  decision  there  come  to. 
The  resolution  of  the  House  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Commission ; but,  as  the  Commissioners 
arc  mostly  out  of  town,  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  their  consideration.  They  will 
doubtless  now  recommend  to  tho  Treasury  an 
extended  list  of  competitors. 


LABOURING  CLASSES’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 


r 


I suggest  this  plan  to  apply  to  another  water- 
pipe 

A.  Rain-water  pipe. 

B.  A short  piece  of  pipe  fitting  tightly  into 
pipe  A. 

C.  A zinc  pipe  fixed  as  most  convenient, 
leaving  a space  equal  to  the  area  of  mouth 
of  pipe  B round  pipe  B. 


The  Commons  have  passed  this  Bill  through 
a committee  of  the  whole  House. 

On  the  clause  referring  to  tho  loan  of  money 
by  the  Government  for  the  building  of  these 
dwellings, 

Mr.  Ayi'ton  disapproved  of  the  proposal  that 
public  money  should  be  advanced  to  builders  at 
4Z.  per  cent,  for  the  building  of  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes.  If  a builder  went  to  the  open 
market  for  money  he  would  have  to  pay  6Z.  per 
cent.,  and  a rival  builder  might  take  another 
plot  of  ground  near  that  on  which  houses  were 
being  built  out  of  money  lent  at  6Z.  per  cent., 
and  get  a loan  at  4Z.  per  cent.  Was  it  right  that 
the  public  money  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  that  rival  builder  ? He  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  strike  out  of  the  bill 
the  provisions  which  enabled  them  to  lend 
public  money  for  private  speculation.  The  bill 
should  be  limited  to  public  bodies  called  upon  to 
make  public  expenditure  for  a public  object. 

Mr.  Childers  said  that  as  a matter  of  abstract 
political  economy  his  hon.  friend  was  correct, 
and  on  the  mere  dry  ground  of  political  economy 
the  Government  would  not  be  justified  in  ad- 
vancing any  money  at  all  for  any  objects  except 
those  which  were  strictly  of  a public  character  ; 
but  they  had  to  deal  with  this  fact,  that  unless 
Government  rendered  some  assistance  in  this 
direction  there  was  a great  unwillingness  on  the 
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part  of  persons  to  enter  into  sofficicntly  large 
building  operations  for  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  and  there  had  arisen  in  consequence  a 
scandal  to  this  country,  which  was  particularly 
apparent  in  tho  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  building  societies 
dealt  with  a class  of  houses  distinct  from  that 
dealt  with  in  this  Bill.  At  present  tho  poorer 
classes  were  frightfully  overcrowded,  and  this  bill 
would  meet  a considerable  want. 

Mr.  Ayrton  again  suggested  that  that  portion 
of  the  bill  under  which  money  could  be  advanced 
at  41.  per  cent,  to  manufacturers  “ to  speculate” 
in  building  cottages  should  be  omitted ; and 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Akroyd  suggested  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  reduced  from  4 per  cent,  to  3i  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Childers  esplained  that  tho  Treasury 
would  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the  class 
of  buildings  for  which  loans  would  be  made.  If 
building  societies  could  give  proper  security 
they  would  get  loans  under  the  Act. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Childers  stated  that  a similar  Bill  would 
be  introduced  for  Ireland. 

The  clauses  having  been  agreed  to,  and  a new 
clause  added  providing  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Commissioners  of  tho  Treasury 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament,  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  ebairman  was  ordered  to 
report  the  Bill. 


BRISTOL  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A Government  inquiry  has  beeu  held  at  tho 
offices  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  before  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  into  the  several  schemes  foi' 
street  improvement  decided  on  by  tho  Local 
Improvement  Committee  (who  are  the  Local 
Board  of  Health)  of  tho  Town  Council.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  sent  down  the  commissioner 
in  consequence  of  a petition  having  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Board  praying  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  in  force,  with  reference  to 
certain  lands  and  buildings  within  their  district, 
the  powers  of  “ Tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,”  with  respect  to  tho  purchase  and 
taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement. 
The  commissioner  said  the  present  proceedings 
were  merely  preliminary.  His  object  was  only 
to  obtain  evidence  to  guide  the  Home  Secretary 
in  coming  to  a decision  on  tho  merits  of  the 
schemes.  Mr.  R.  P.  King,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  made 
a few  remarks  on  some  of  the  schemes,  and 
pointed  out  tho  necessity  there  existed  for  the 
improvement  of  tho  bottom  of  Park-street ; the 
making  of  the  new  road  to  the  Terminus  from 
Bristol  Bridge  ; the  importance  of  the  access  to 
Clifton  rid  Park-row  and  Maudlin-street,  and 
the  importance  in  St.  Jude’s.  The  following 
schemes  were  then  considered,  except  the  last, 
the  property  for  it  having  been  purchased : — 

1.  The  mahiDg  of  a new  street  from  the  junctiou  of 
Thomas-street  aud  Bath-street  to  the  tormiuua  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  connecting  Avon-street 
with  the  proposed  new  street. 

2.  The  widening,  altering  the  gradients  of,  and  other- 
wise improving  Cow-atreet  and  Park-street,  and  also 
Frogmore-street  and  Frog-lane,  at  their  junctiou  with  the 
said  two  last-mentioned  atrccts,  and  the  raising  the  level 
of  Hanroer’a-bnildinga. 

3.  The  making  a new  street  from  the  south-west  corner 
of  College-green  to  St.  George's-road,  at  a point  between 
Brandon-street  and  Partition-street,  and  the  widening 
and  improving  the  north  aide  of  St.  George's-road,  be- 
tween York-plBce  and  Waterloo-court. 

4.  The  widening  and  improving  of  Bond-atrcet. 

6.  The  making  a new  street  from  the  east  end  of  Park- 
row  to  the  west  end  of  Maudlin-street. 

6.  The  making  a new  street  from  Wilder-street  at  the 
point  opposite  York-street  to  a street  called  Baekfields, 
and  widening  that  part  of  the  street  called  Baekfields, 
which  runs  towards  Stoko’s-croft. 

7.  The  widening  and  imoroving  Lodge-court,  Hew- 
Street,  Poyntzpool,  and  Butcher's- vow. 

8.  The  widening  and  improving  the  north  side  of 
Hicholaa-street. 

During  the  inqniiy  the  several  surveyors 
described  the  plana,  aud  stated  the  features  of 
the  proposed  improvements.  The  gross  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole  (except  the  last)  is 
158,2941. ; but  this  is  exclusive  of  large  returns 
which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  improve- 
ments, considerably  reducing  the  cost  to  tho 
city, — in  one  instance,  it  is  anticipated,  covering 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 
Schemes  1 and  2 were  opposed  by  several  per- 
Bons,  but  supported  by  a larger  number : the 
others  were  not  opposed  at  all.  The  commis- 
Bioner  spoke  decidedly  in  favour  of  Temple- 
street  and  Park-street  improvements.  In  reply 


to  a remark  made  by  Mr.  W.  Herepath,  Mr. 
King  said  they  would  not  require  more  than 
12,0001.  at  any  one  time,  and  this  would  be 
repaid  by  a fivepenny  rate  for  the  first  year, 
gradually  reduced  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  to 
about  a twopenny  rate. 


COMPENSATION. 

DR.  J.  H.  ROBERTS  V.  THE  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  inquiry  was  held  on  the  third  instant, 
before  Mr.  Pownall,  the  sole  arbitrator.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cole  appeared  for  the 
claimant ; and  Mr.  Lloyd  for  tho  Company.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  in  stating  the  case,  said  that  the 
claimant  hold  No.  10,  Finchley-road,  for  an  nn- 
expired  term  of  24  years,  at  1001.  a year,  where 
he  carried  on  tho  profession  of  a surgeon.  On 
receiving  notice  to  treat  he  applied  to  the  Com- 
pany for  some  other  house  ; bnt  failing  to  obtain 
another  from  the  Company,  he  purchased  the 
long  lease  of  the  only  house  to  bo  had  in  tho 
main  road  at  the  corner  of  Adelnide-road,  nearly 
half  a mile  nearer  the  Swiss  Cottage.  The  price 
for  the  74  years’  lease,  at  a ground  rent  of  351., 
was  2,1501.  And,  though  the  house  and  grounds 
were  more  valuable  than  his  old  house,  Dr. 
Roberts  had  to  lay  out  1,5001.  in  making  addi- 
tional rooms  to  equal  the  number  of  those  in 
No.  10.  The  question  was  as  to  how  these  sums 
should  be  dealt  with,  and  bow  should  Dr.  Roberts 
be  compensated  for  his  forced  removal.  Had  he 
not  taken  this  house  his  practice  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  his  claim  for  compensation  would 
have  amounted  to  6,0001.  ; he  was,  therefore, 
justified  in  taking  the  new  premises,  thereby  re- 
ducing his  demand  for  compensation  to  scarcely 
more  than  half  that  sum,  by  saving  his  practice 
and  thus  benefiting  the  Company.  Dr.  Roberts 
having  proved  the  facts,  and  given  an  account  of 
his  practice,  the  following  valuations  were  given 
on  the  two  sides. 

For  the  claimant: — 

Mr.  E.  EobertB.— Cost  of  now  premises  and 


ground-rent,  equal  to  per  annum  £16G 

Two-thirds  of  alterations  ditto 61 

Extra  rates  and  taxes 30 

£257 

Deduct  present  rent  £100 

Ditto  stables 15 

115 

Extra  ootlay  per  annum  for  21  years £113 

This  at  6 per  cent,  table £1,783 

Unproduciive  outlay  500 

Household  removal  320 

Loss  by  double  rents,  and  personal  trouble  and 
loss  of  time 250 

£2,850 

Depreciation  of  practice,  say 1,000 


£3,853 

Mr.  Orridge  and  Mr,  Lara,  medical  agents,  proved  that 
on  tb®  removal  of  a practitioner  one-third  of  the  practice 
was  considered  lost,  and  would  be  valued  at  three  years’ 


purchase. 

Mr.  Shaw  valued  the  old  house  at  £160 

Deduct  reserved  rent  100 

Profit  rent  £60 

For  21  years,  worth £750 

Ten  per  cent /o 

Consequential  damage;  consisting  of  a loss  of  1 

Eer  cent,  in  table  ou  the  outlay  of  3,650i.  in  new 

ouse 030 

Lobs  of  rent 60 


£1,641 


To  which  should  be  added  a sum  for  removal, 
fixtures,  and  personal  trouble,  and  for  inter- 
ference with  tho  practice. 

Mr.  Dent. — Profit  rent  of  old  house  £55  for  21 

years,  and  10  per  cent,  added  £766 

Removal  200 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  outlay  on  new  house 012 

Loss  of  rent,  besides  loss  of  practice  and  personal 
trouble 105 


£1,903 

For  the  Company; — 

Mr.  Lomax  considered  the  old  honse  fully  rented, 
and  that  the  fixtures  were  worth  2911.  lls.,  in- 
cluding some  iron  buildings  not  taken  at  rental 


Mr.  Toplis  valued  the  profit  rent  at  15i £170  0 

Ten  per  cent 18  0 

fixtures  and  iron  buildings  245  8 


£142  8 

Mr.  Lloyd  argued  that  though  the  “reinstatement'' 
view  of  compensation  was  sometimes  proper,  there  never 
was  a case  in  which  it  would  be  more  improper  to  apply 
it  than  to  this.  The  removal  from  a small  and  unimportant 
to  a large  and  imposing  house  was  a benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  Dr.  Roberts,  and  his  outlay  was  ajudicious  and 
beneficial  expenditure.  His  witnesses  nearly  agreed  with 


Mr.  Shaw  as  to  the  annual  value,  after  allowing  for  iron 
buildings,  SOI.  a year.  He  summed  up  his  view  of  the 
figures  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Toplis’s  valuation,  with  10  per  cant £197 

Fixtures  and  iron  buildings  292 

Removal  200 



£789 

Mr.  Pownall's  award,  just  published,  is  1,935J.,  thus 
appearing  to  adopt  tho  ‘'reinBlatemeut”  view. 


PRIZES  FOR  ART-WORKMANSHIP. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  as  we  said  would  be  the 
case,  have  added  the  following  valnable  clauses 
to  their  programme  of  prizes,  enlarging  the 
basis  on  which  artisans  may  compete  for  prizes 
for  art-workmanship  : — 

“Any  producer  will  be  at  liberty  to  exhibit,  either  in 
his  own  name  or  through  his  workmen,  any  work  or  works 
as  specimens  of  good  worlcmanship  in  the  classes  given 
below,  provided  that  the  work  or  works  be  accompanie^ 
with  a statement  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  artisanr 
who  have  executed  their  respective  portions ; and,  if  tho 
work  or  works  be  sufficiently  meritorious  to  deserve  them, 
extra  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  artisans  who  have 
executed  them. 

Artisans  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exhibit  works  executed 
by  them  after  other  designs  than  those  mentioned,  in 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  classes.  Sneh  works  may 
or  may  not  contain  tho  whole  or  portions  of  the  prescribed 
designs,  but  must  be  of  a similar  8tyle_  and  character. 
Competitors  must  specify  the  class  in  which  they  exhibit. 
Extra  prizes  will  be  awarded." 

The  works  submitted  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Society’s  house,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sou^ 
Kensington  Museum.  The  best  of  them  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 


BANKRUPT’S  MATERIALS. 

Ee  H”.  Flint. — An  application  was  made  in  tbe  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  for  an  order  to  soli  some  property  which 
was  in  the  order  and  disposition  of  Mr.  Heam.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  statements  on  both  sides  that  the  bai^ 
rupt  was  a builder,  aud  employed  by  Mr.  Heam  to  build 
him  three  houses  on  his  own  freehold  at  Wood-green. 
Just  before  the  bouses  were  completed  one  fell  down,  and 
the  parish  officers  had  req,uested  the  others  to  be  removed, 
as  dangerous  to  the  public.  On  the  premises  were  some 
materials  and  other  articles,  which  the  assignee  now 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  estate,  as  being  in  the  order 
and  disposal  of  Mr.  Heam.  Mr.  Commissioner  Wins- 
low said  the  application  could  not  be  entertained  in  the 
manner  proposed.  The  section  only  applied  to  proper^ 
in  the  order  and  disposal  of  a bankrupt.  He  would, 
however,  hear  the  case,  if  both  parties  would  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  solicitors  for  Mr. 
Heam  and  for  the  assignee  willingly  offered  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  tbe  Commissioner,  to  save  ruinous  litigation. 
There  were  three  actions— one  by  the  architect,  one  by 
Mr.  Heom  against  the  architect,  and  another  action  had 
been  commenced.  The  assignee  could  bring  nn  action 
against  Mr.  Heam  to  recover  the  materials  now  on  the 
houses,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  have  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  others  built  in  their  stead.  Already  Mr.  Heam 
was  about  1,OOOZ.  out  of  pocket.  Tho  contract  for  the 
houses  amounted  to  upwards  of  2,OflOZ.  The  builder 
alleged  that  it  was  not  liis  fault,  and  the  architect  pro. 
tested  that  it  was  not  his  fault.  The  property  in  the  pre- 
mises Mr.  Heam  claimed,  aud  submitted  that  ho  had  a 
claim  on  the  bankrupt  for  l.CfOOZ.,  and  was  clearly  entitled 
to  hold  what  little  property  was  on  the  premises.  The 
assignee  insisted  that  it  vested  in  the  creditors,  ond  ho 
might  bring  an  action  unless  the  litigation  eonld  bo  pre- 
vented. The  Commissioner  expressed  his  readiness  to 
decide  the  case  if  it  would  prevent  further  litigation.  The 
parties  could  agree  to  a special  case,  and  if  they  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  he  would  go  into  it,  and 
his  decision,  except  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
would  be  filial.  Both  gentlemen  embraced  the  oiler,  and 
the  matter  stands  over. 


DO  WHITE  BRICKS  SWELL? 

SiE, — I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  corrcspondenla 
who  will  kindly  inform  me  wbat  is  tbe  best  thing  to  do 
under  tho  following  circumstances.  About  two  or  three 
years  ago  I built  a house,  using  the  best  perforated  white 
bricks  for  the  ftont,  and  the  ordinary  solid  hand-made 
ones  for  the  back  and  sides.  The  house  is  in  a very 
exposed  situation,  and  tho  front  being  about  south-west, 
is  exposed  to  all  tie  storms  that  come  from  that  quarter. 
I was  astonished  soon  after  it  was  built  to  observe 
numerous  cracks  in  one  of  the  front  rooms,  which  havt 
gradually  become  larger.  I at  first  thought  there  mighi 
be  Bomething  the  matter  with  the  fouudations,  but  th« 
position  of  the  cracks  seemed  to  preclude  that  idea.  They 
run  entirely  across  the  piers,  some  of  them  nc.arly  hori' 
zonlal,  and  the  brickwork  outside  seems  much  disturbed 
also,  not  in  anyparticular  crack  (except  at  the  end,  when 
the  front  at  the  top  of  tbe  building  has  parted,  with  I 
diagonal  crack,  from  the  end  of  the  house,  which  I attn 
bute  to  the  rising  of  the  front),  but  the  whole  of  the  joint 
are  disturbed.  From  these  circumstances  I have  comet< 
the  conclusion  that  the  mischief  is  to  be  attributed  to  thi 
swelling  or  heaving  of  tbe  white  bricks.  I am  the  mon 
readily  led  to  think  so  from  having  to  take  down  part  o 
one  low  boundary-wall  and  rebuild  it,  the  end  of  it  navinj 
pushed  an  oak  post  very  much  out  of  the  upright,  i 
dung-pit,  built  also  with  white  bricks,  is  tumbling  doig 
apparently  from  the  same  cause,  the  corner  being  pndS 
quite  out  of  its  place.  But  the  difficulty  is,  what  ton 
with  the  house.  I thought  of  stuccoing  it,  thinking  ifth 
bricks  were  protected  irom  the  wet  there  would  b 
nothing  farther  the  matter;  but,  leaving  the  expense  on 
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le  qneation,  I do  not  like  Btuecoing  where  it  can  be 
ded.  la  there  any  preparation  that  the  bricka  could  be 
ed  with  that  would  nut  alter  their  appearance,  and  yet 
Id  prove  effectual  and  lasting  in  excluding  wet?  This 
me  in  mind  of  another  circumstance,  which  aeema 
oint  to  the  heaving  of  the  bricks  aa  the  cause  of  the 
ka,  viz.,  that  only  lately  the  wet  has  blown  through 
front  wall,  and  made  the  plaster  quite  damp.  I 
Jd  feel  much  obliged  for  any  suggestion,  and  beg  to 
ogizo  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  space. 

A Buildee. 

8.— I believe  it  is  a known  fact  that  the  white  bricks 
ome  localities  swell  or  heave  in  the  walls  aAer 
ling. 


THE  rORTSMOUTH  BELLS. 

B.— A paragraph  copied  from  the  Builder  has  been 
g the  round  of  the  newspapers,  giving  a description 
10  peal  of  belle  in  the  parish  church  at  Portsmouth. 
»eali8  of  the  bells  having  “long  been  silent,” — until, 
ed,  they  were  recently  rehuug  by  Messrs.  Hears  Sc. 
ibank.  The  bells  have  at  no  time  (at  least,  within 
ast  eight  years,  during  which  I have  been  acquainted 
them)  been  disused.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
regularly  rung  on  both  every  ordinary  and  extraor- 
ry  occasion  on  which  their  services  have  been  re- 
sd. 

igularly  three  times  every  Snnday  have  they  been 
during  all  that  time,  and  if  you  had  heard  them  on 
Prince  of  Wales’s  wedding-day,  and  on  the  recent 
of  the  French  fleet,  you  wouid  have  been  satisfied 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  themselves  heard. 

,e  fact  is,  that  from  many  years'  use,  the  clappers 
gradually  wearing  away  one  side  of  the  bells, 
t was  necessary  (in  order  to  prevent  the  latter 
ng  too  thin  in  that  particular  part,  and  thus  crack- 
to  rehang  the  bells,  turning  them  round  so  that  the 
)6r  should  now  strike  on  a sound  part  of  the  bell, 
has  been  just  done,  and  if  the  bells  have  been  for  any 
sDent,  it  was  during  the  few  weeks  when  this  altera- 
was  being  effected. 

enture  to  make  this  correction  in  justice  to  our  town. 
)uld  have  been  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  the  people 
>rtsmouth  had  they  allowed  their  fine  old  bells  to 
Id,  even  for  a week,  silent  for  want  of  the  necessary 
.rs.  I am  sure  this  would  never  have  been  the  case. 
N.  Howahd  McGachek,  Curate  of  Portsmouth. 


EARTH  AND  SEWAGE, 

i,— Tour  correspondent,  “ Sano,”  asks  where  the 
m of  deodorizing  sewage  by  using  earth  in  connexion 
privies  has  been  employed,  and  desires  to  have  any 
mation  bearing  on  the  subject. 

'ould  refer  him  to  some  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
txperimenlB  made  at  the  large  jail  of  Aiipore,  near 
atta,  by  Dr.  James  Fawcus,  of  the  Bengal  medical 
ce,  and  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Indian 
ih  of  Medical  Science.  They  are  the  best  and  most 
lusive  of  an^  that  I have  met  with,  and  (iu  all  hot 
tries,  especially)  ought  to  lead  to  great  practical 
ts. 

at  earth  containing  much  organic  matter  should 
orize  fteces  more  rapidly  than  earth  containing  little 
lie  matter  (as  Dr.  Fawcus’s  experiments  seem  to 
j),  will  be  a new  and  practically  very  valuable  fact 
snitary  reformers.  David  Lieicii. 


GLASS  IN  CHURCHES. 

should  be  glad,  through  your  columns,  to  ask 
pinions  ot  architects,  and  others  interested  iu  church 
lecture,  on  the  following  point  :• 
we  are  now  using,  generally, 

with  such  great  benefit  in  home  

eason  why  the  same  kind  of  glass  should  not  be  used 
irch  architecture  / 

3 new  system  of  sheet  glazing  is  much  warmer,  and 
Is  better  light  than  the  old  small  square  and  diamond 
I.  The  use  of  email  panes  was,  I imagine,  universal 
arch  architecture  because  lar^e  panes  were  not  to  be 
they  had,  I suppose,  no  connexion  formerly  with 
rchiteetural  designs  of  the  churches.  May  we  not, 
utilize  the  present  system  of  glazing  for  church 
:ecturo  as  well  us  for  bouses  ? 

A Pabish  Peiest. 


carved  work  is  decorated  in  gold  and  other  colours. 
Tho  beams  of  the  roof  are  supported  by  some 
carved  angels  by  Mr.  Gaghan,  who  has  executed 
the  stone  carving  throughout.  The  decorations 
of  the  roofs  have  been  done  by  Mr.  F.  Winks,  of 
this  town,  and  tho  plumbing  work  and  glazing 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  Widdowson.  The  con- 
: tract  for  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Neale  & Sons.  The  architectural  details  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  work  devolved  upon 
Mr.  W.  Lindley,  who  carried  out  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Braddon  Sc  Freshwater,  the  architects. 
The  south  chapel  has  been  entirely  restored  by 
Miss  Nedham,  and  tho  north  chapel  has,  we 
understand,  been  restored  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Herrick,  Macaulay,  and  Palmer  families, 
and  partly  out  of  the  restoration  fund. 

Geldeston. — The  church  here  having  become 
dilapidated  from  time  and  neglect,  was  closed 
for  restoration  at  Easter,  186-i.  The  interior  has 
been  ro-seated  with  open  benches  of  stained  deal, 
and  repaved  with  enoanstic  tiles,  by  Messrs. 
Maw  & Sons,  of  London.  A new  pnlpit  and 
reading-desk  of  stained  deal  have  been  provided; 
the  roof  has  been  repaired  and  slated,  and  a new 
transept  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chnrch, 
with  a north  window  of  four  lights,  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  The  transept  opens  into  the 
church  by  two  pointed  arches,  supported  by  a 
pillar  of  polished  granite,  with  a capital  of  carved 
foliage.  The  principals  of  tho  roof  are  sup- 
ported on  corbels  of  carved  heads.  The  porch 
has  also  been  restored.  Mr.  J.  Clemence,  of 


Rhyl  New  Pier. — There  is  now  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  long-taiked-of  pier  is  to 
be  built.  Iron  work  to  the  weight  of  600  tons 
has  arrived  at  the  station,  and  the  greater  part 
was  removed  to  tho  beach  on  Wednesday  last 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
weather  being  wet.  The  first  pile  was  driven  in. 

Vitreous  Bricks. — Sir:  Could  not  bricks  be 
vitrified  by  inserting  in  the  centre  of  each  (while 
being  moulded)  pulverized  glass  mixed  with, 
saltpetre,  nitre,  soda,  salt,  alum,  potassa,  am- 
monia, litharge,  or  any  compound  that  would 
cause  the  crystal  to  ferment  through  the  porous 
mass,  but  not  to  exude,  while  under  the  process 
of  burning  ? — R.  T. 

WiiAT  IS  AN  Acre  ? — 30t  square  yards  make 
one  square  pole,  40  poles  one  rood,  and  4 roods 
one  acre  English ; thus,  5^x5^=  30i  x 40  x 4 
= 160  poles,  or  4,840  square  yards.  36  square 
yards  make  one  pole,  40  poles  one  rood,  4 roods 
one  acre  Scottish  ; thus  6x6  = 36x40x4*  5,760 
square  yards.  49  square  yards  make  one  pole, 
40  poles  one  rood,  four  roods  one  acre  Irish; 
thus,  7 X 7=  49  X 40  X 4=  7,840  square  yards. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  Dean  op  Durham. 
A short  time  ago  the  Dean  of  Durham  presented 
2,000L  (in  stock)  to  the  Durham  County  Hospital. 
To  commemorate  the  dean’s  liberal  gift,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a stone  gateway  to  the  institu- 
tion ; but  it  has  since  been  suggested  that  a 
convalescent  ward  should  be  established  in  con- 

Lowestoft,  ^Yes  the  architect.  Tho'iosToTthese 

restorations  will  bo  aboat  6301  Tho  chaacel  has  “'"1  ‘‘taadj  about  1,600!. 

been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the  rector.  It  is 


built  of  flint  and  Bath  stone,  in  tho  Decorated 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  east  win- 
dow  is  of  three  lights,  with  geometrical  tracery 
and  pillars,  with  carved  capitals  supporting  the 
arch  within  and  without.  The  two  south  win- 


have  been  promised. 


The  Imperial  Gas  Company. — A pamphleii 
titled  “ Facts  on  the  Injurious  Eflects  of  the 
pending  Bill  of  the  Imperial  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  Ful- 
ham and  Chelsea,”  by  H.  P.  Ree,  L.R.C., 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

icester. — The  north  and  south  chapels  of 
Lanin’s  Church  have  recently  been  restored, 
•eopened.  The  north  chapel  has  been  rebuilt 
e Perpendicular  style  on  the  old  foundation, 
3t  a buttress  which  was  removed  to  improve 
rrangemont  of  the  windows.  In  taking  up 
Id  chapel,  many  fragments  of  stained  glass 
found,  which  showed  that  one  of  the  win- 
had  formerly  been  of  stained  glass.  The 
i and  east  walls  were  lined  with  the  mouu- 
s of  the  Herrick  family,  which  have  all 
taken  down,  and  refixed  in  their  former 
ions.  The  south  chapel,  which  was  origi- 
in  the  Geometrical  style,  has,  in  order  to 
I it  harmonise  with  the  chancel,  been 
3]y  polled  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  Perpen- 
ar  style.  The  dressings  and  wallings  of 
chapels  are  built  of  Matlock  Moor  (Derby. 

) stone;  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  Corsham 
; and  the  inner  jambs  and  arches  of  Attle- 
igh  stone.  The  roof-panollings  are  of  wains- 
ak,  and  the  beams  of  Memel  timber.  The  i 


dows,  and  another  on  the  north,  are  each  of  them  ■ printed  for  private  circulation,  gives, 

in  two  divisions,  the  arches  supported  on  pillars  ' ^*‘csh  evidence  of  the  ferment  which  the  attempt 
with  capitals  of  carved  foliage.  Tho  finials  of  j Gas  Company  to  enlarge  their 

the  arches,  tho  bases  of  the  capped  buttresses,  ^ premises  in  Fulham  is  exciting  in  that  rural 
and  all  the  external  carved  pieces,  are  copied  ; neighbourhood.  It  is  certainly  hard  that  gaa- 
from  specimens  of  the  foliage  of  the  plants  and  i '^’orks  which  do  not  even  light  the  district 
trees  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  ten  principals  ehonld  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  salubrity  of  ita 
of  tho  roof  are  supported  on  corbels  carved,  j atmosphere. 

The  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Philip,  sculptor,  of  | The  Margate  Alexandra  Philanthroi-ic 
London,  the  encaustic  and  enamelled  pavement ; Home.—  Sir  : In  your  number  for  March  17th,  I 
by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  The  communion-table  ' boo  an  item  under  the  head  of  Provincial  News, 
and  chancel-seats  are  not  yet  finished,  but  they  j relating  to  the  Margate  Alexandra  Philanthropic 
will  be  of  carved  oak,  of  the  style  and  character  ' Home,  in  which  Mr.  Moffat  is  stated  to  be  the 
of  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  Part  of  tho  north  consulting  architect.  I beg  to  say  that  he  handed 
side  of  the  chancel  is  not  yet  completed,  aa  room  the  matter  over  to  mo  for  a consideration.  I 
18  left  for  a vestry,  or  for  tho  completion  of  this 
side  by  another  window  and  a new  priest’s  door- 
way. Mr.  Thomas  Penrice,  of  London,  is  the 
architect  of  the  chancel.  In  digging  the  new 
foundation  of  the  chancel,  a large  portion  of  a 
cinerary  urn  was  found  4 ft.  beneath  the  surface, 
which  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
have  pronounced  to  be  Anglo-Roman. 


goolis  |UcciI)ft. 

Happy  Homes  for  Working  Men;  and  How  to  Oct 
Them.  By  James  Begg,  D.D.  London  ; Cassell, 
Potter,  & Galpin.  Edinburgh  : James  Nichol. 
The  Rov.  Dr.  Begg’s  views  have  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public  ; and  the  press  generally, 
the  Builder  inclusive,  has  already  brought  them 
under  notice.  This  volume,  besides  a general 
view  of  the  question,  including,  especially,  a 
history  of  tho  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building 
Company,  and  a statement  of  what  is  still  neces- 
sary, contains  a reprint  of  a lecture  by  Dr.  Begg, 
delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1851  ; a prize  essay, 
by  Mr.  John  Symington,  a compositor;  and  other 
relative  matter.  The  well- written  essay  referred 
to  is  titled,  “How  every  Man  may  become  his 
own  Landlord ;”  and  the  wholo  volume  is  full  of 
useful  and  suggestive  matter  in  relation  to  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Illustra- 
tions are  given  of  the  (externally  not  very 
attractive)  homes  already  provided  and  in  course 
of  formation  at  Edinburgh. 


^lisctllanca. 

Ipswich  and  Ships.—"  An  Ipswich  man  ” is 
not  contented  to  have  it  said  that  Ipswich  aflbrds 
little  accommodation  for  the  repair  of  vessels. 
Ocher  inhabitants  of  the  town,  however,  think 
diflerently,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  it. 


made  all  the  drawings,  and  suggested  tho  altera- 
tions ; it  was  my  report  which  accompanied  the 
plans;  and  I got  up  the  perspective  view,  not- 
withstanding that  my  name  has  been  cut  from 
it,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Hayward  & Reeve,  the 
“builders,”  added  to  it. — David  Oldfield. 

Improved  Houses  tor  Working  Men  in 
Leeds. — The  Leeds  society  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  working  men  who  wish  to  bo  their 
own  landlords  held  a public  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  in  Zion  School,  New  Wortley.  Ali 
Carter  was  in  the  chair,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr, 
J.  Kitson,  jun.,  Councillors  Gaunt  and  Craven, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  Hole,  J.  Mayhall,  and  J.  Bell, 
explained  satisfactorily  to  the  meeting  how  a 
frugal  and  industrious  working  man  can  get  a 
comfortable  house  by  very  easy  means,  through 
a building  society.  The  society  have  erected 
forty-two  comfortable  houses  on  their  estate  in 
Wortley,  which  are  oflfered  for  sale,  some  at 
2251.  each,  some  at  1951.,  and  some  at  1601., 
exclusive  of  law  charges.  We  understand  that 
the  society  have  nowbuilt  ninety-two  good  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Northern  Entrances,  Birkenhead 
Docks. — Tho  works  consist  of  three  entrances 
from  the  river.  The  first,  or  north  one  of  these, 
is  100  ft.  wide,  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
vessel  afloat.  The  depth  also  is  very  consider- 
able, being  at  high  tide  fully  30  ft.,  so  that  it 
will  more  than  admit  tho  largest  vessels  trading 
to  the  port.  The  second  entrance  is  only  30  ft. 
wide,  and  is  intended  for  the  passage  of  flats  and 
other  small  craft.  To  have  to  open  the  ponder- 
ous gates  of  tho  100-ft.  passage  for  small  vessels 
would  be  a most  undesirable  labour.  The  third 
passage  is  50  ft.  wide,  and  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  medium-sized  vessels.  Tho  whole  of  these 
passages  are  furnished  with  massive  gates, 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.  They  debouch  into 
a large  intermediate  dock  of  7*  acres,  which  has 
been  excavated  to  a depth  of  17  ft.  below  the  old 
dock  sill,  and  from  this  dock  corresponding  pas- 
sages have  been  opened  into  the  Great  Float, 
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Borough  Engineer  of  Preston. — Mr.  New- 
ton, the  borough  engineer  of  Preston,  has  sent 
in  his  resignation  to  the  corporation.  We  under- 
stand that  be  is  going  to  Manchester,  where  he 
will  enter  into  private  practice  as  a civil  engi- 
neer with  Mr.  Cawley,  C.E. 

A New  Road  Scrafeh. — A patent  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
for  n newly-invented  road-scraper.  It  is  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  drawn  along  the  road,  delivering  the  mud  on 
one  side  as  it  passes,  and  is  calculated,  if  driven 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  to  clear  up- 
wards of  10,000  square  yards  of  surface. 

Crystal  Palace. — For  (this)  Good  Friday, 
the  Sacred  Concert  provided  for  the  afternoon’s 
enjoyment  includes  artistes  of  high  order  3 — Mr. 
Sima  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  Madame  lludersdorff, 
and  Mr.  Weiss,  with  Mr.  Harper  as  trumpet  solo, 
the  full  Baud  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  Company, 
the  Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  a 
chorus.  The  great  Show  of  Spring  Flowers  by 
Messrs.  Cntbush,  on  a stage  300  feet  long,  all 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Palace.  For 
Easter  great  preparations  are  making. 

Enfranchisehent  of  Copyholds. — The  Copy- 
hold  Commission  state  in  their  report  for  1865 
that,  in  that  year  they  completed  88  enfranchise- 
ments in  clerical  manors,  48  in  collegiate 
manors,  and  903  in  lay  manors.  Since  1811  the 
Commission  have  completed  6,610  enfranchise- 
ments and  commutations,  the  consideration 
consisting  of  972,3681.  for  payments  in  full, 
rent  charges  amounting  to  8,1581.,  and  1,388 
acres  of  land.  Operations  continue  under  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  Estates  Acts  of  1858 
and  1860,  and  the  Commission  have  authorized 
in  all  251  sales,  97  purchases,  38  enfranchise- 
ments, 18  exchanges,  29  applications  for  raising 
money,  and  2 transfers  of  trust. 

The  Metropolitan  Corden  Mehorial. — The 
site  at  the  entrance  of  Camden-town,  granted  by 
the  vestiy,  has  been  staked  out  for  the  Cobden 
Memorial,  now  rapidly  progressing  at  the  atelier 
of  Messrs.  Wills,  sculptors,  of  the  Euston-road. 
Messrs.  Sewell  & Sons,  the  contractors  for 
paving  from  Highgate  to  Tottenham-court-road, 
have  offered  not  only  to  fill  in  the  site  with  con- 
crete, but  also  to  provide  the  granite  base  for  the 
pedestal,  which  is  8 ft.  square,  free  of  cost,  which 
liberal  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  model  for 
the  statue  has  been  seen  and  approved  of  by 
Mrs.  Cobden  and  her  daughters,  and  the  work  is 
rapidly  progressing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  satis- 
factorily. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent  institution 
now  comprises  about  220  members,  including 
editors,  managers,  sub-editors,  and  Parliamen- 
tary, law,  and  general  reporters,  in  London  and 
various  parts  of  the  country ; and  that  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting.  The  accumu- 
lated  fund  now  amounts  to  about  2,5001.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that,  by  means  of  donations 
connected  with  the  annual  dinner  in  May  next, 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Granville,  K.G., 
this  fund  will  be  increased  to  at  least  5,0001. 
The  co-operation  of  the  public  generally  is  now 
solicited.  The  office  is  at  24,  Cecil-street,  Strand, 
and  the  secretary  attends  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  from  three  till  five  o’clock,  to 
afford  information  and  receive  donations. 

Public  Hall  for  St.  Leonard’s,  Shore- 
DITCH. — The  chief  stone  has  been  laid  of  a hall 
for  municipal  and  other  purposes  in  Shoreditch. 
The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Cmsar  A. 
Long,  and  the  execution  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  Perry,  the  cost  being  20,290Z.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  85  ft.  facing  Old-street-road,  and  a 
depth  of  141  ft.  The  architecture  is  a combina- 
tion of  Corinthian  and  Doric  architecture.  On 
the  basement  are  placed  some  of  the  necessary 
parochial  offices,  and  the  strong-room  for  the 
preservation  of  the  parochial  documents!  oh  the 
ground-floor  there  are  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
vestry  clerk  and  of  the  parochial  surveyor, 
together  with  a sessions-room  for  the  use  of  the 
district  magistrates ; and  a council  chamber, 
59  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  which 
will  be  the  assembly-room  of  the  select  vestry. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  great  hall,  capable  of 
holding  1,800  persons.  This  will  be  the  place 
of  gathering  for  the  mass  meetings  of  the 
parishioners  on  all  important  matters  of  public 
discussion,  the  concert-room,  the  ball-room,  the 
lecture-room  of  the  locality.  It  is  to  be  96  ft. 
long,  79  ft.  wide,  and  39  ft.  high.  Sir  John 
Tbwaites  laid  the  stone. 


The  Art-Union  of  London. — The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  this  association  in  place  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle,  deceased. 

Rifle  Practice.  — Woods  & Cocksedge,  of 
Stowmarket,  have  just  completed  a set  of  their 
hematite  iron  targets,  to  be  set  up  in  the  palace 
grounds  at  Osborne. 

Fine  Arts,  Berlin. — An  International  Exhi- 
bitiou  of  Works  of  Fine  Art  will  take  place  in- 
Berlin,  from  the  2nd  of  September  next  to  the 
4th  of  November.  It  will  include  the  works  of 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  and 
lithographers. 

Lectitre  on  Architecture,  Chester. — Re- 
cently, Mr.  Davidson  delivered  a very  interest- 
ing lecture  on  the  “ History  of  Architecture,”  at 
the  Chester  Archasological  Society,  Alderman 
Meadows  Frost  presiding.  A cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer. 

Gun  Cotton  for  Blasting. — The  extended 
use  of  this  material  has  enabled  the  manufac- 
turers to  issue  a new  list,  showing  a large  reduc- 
tion in  price  3 and  they  call  attention  in  our 
advertising  columns  to  the  saving  in  time  and 
cost  effected  by  gun-cotton  in  blasting  opera- 
tions. 

P.\per  Pipes. — A few  years  ago  I laid  down  a 
few  lengths  to  convey  water,  relying  upon  the 
statements  put  forth.  In  my  case  (stiff  clay), 
they  have  been  an  entire  failure,  having  collapsed  I 
p.nd  become  as  soft  as  pop.  Have  any  of  your 
correspondents  had  experience  of  it  in  light 
soils  ? — J.  J.  Mechi. 

The  Scientific  and  Art  Societies  or  Glas- 
gow.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  in  Scotland  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  committees  from 
other  societies  in  framing  a scheme  for  the 
np.sociation  of  the  scientific  and  art  societies  in 
Glasgow  in  one  building. 

Thames  Subway. — A crowded  public  meeting 
has  been  held  at  the  Literaiy  Institution,  Dept- 
ford, to  take  measures. for  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  a subway  for  foot-passengers  and  vehicles 
under  the  Thames  from  Deptford-green  to  the  , 
Isle  of  Dogs.  Sir  Chai-Ics  Bright,  M.P.  for 
Greenwich,  occupied  the  chair  j and  it  was  stated 
that  the  plan  was  to  have  two  iron  tubes, 
17  ft.  in  diameter,  each  tube  to  have  a roadway 
for  vehicles  of  14  ft.,  and  two  pathways  of 
3 ft.  G in.  on  either  side  of  the  roadway.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a local  committee 
was  appointed  to  promote  the  carrying  out  of 
the  project,  the  bill  for  which  has  been  making 
progress  in  Parliament. 


TENDERS 


For  the  coDBtroction  of  the  second  section  of  the  ma: 
drainage  works,  for  the  borough  of  Portsmouth.  M 
Lewis  Angeli,  engineer  : — 

Nowell  & Doewra £31,624  0 0 

Backhurst  31,000  0 0 

Light 30,660  0 0 

Thirst  29,542  0 0 

Fumiaa  (nccepted)* 28,565  0 0 

Lawrence 27,300  0 0 


* Mr.  Furniss  is  also  constructing  the  first  section  ■ 
the  main  sewers,  the  two  contracts  amounting  togethi 
to  75,365L 


For  the  erection  of  a public-house,  at  the  corner  1 
Maiden-road  and  Grafton-terrace,  Kentish  Town,  for  M 
J.  Clarke.  Mr.  F.  Fred.  Holsworth,  architect.  Quai 
tities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Waghorn  ; — 


Larter £2,954  0 0 

Tracey  & Son  2,938  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  2,556  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  (accepted)  ...  2,617  0 0 


For  residence,  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  Mr.  Fred* 


rick  Gotto,  architect : — 

Groom  & Gibbons  £735  0 0 

Hobson  &,  Taylor  697  0 0 

Garside  676  10  0 

Miles  669  0 0 

Nash  & Adams  (accepted)  602  6 0 


For  Farm-house,  at  Horton,  Bucks.  Mr.  Frederio 
Gotto,  architect 

ChappeU  £1,059  10  0 

Miles  995  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 98t  0 0 

Honour  947  0 0 

Gurside  (accepted) 904  10  0 


For  tbe  erection  of  national  schools,  at  Bromhun 
Wilts.  Mr.  Weaver,  architect : — 

Coakhara  ....  ,..£1,009  0 0 

Pickard  ..  889  19  2 

Downing  & Sou  779  0 0 

Wall  &.  Hook.,  ..  700  0 0 

MuUings  (accepted)  690  0 0 


For  erecting  Baptist  chapel,  Buckhurst  Hill.  Mr 
Joseph  Tanner,  architect: — 

Egan  ..£1,250  0 0 

Kirkby  1,065  0 0 

Barker  (accepted)  830  0 0 


For  house  and  oflieea,  at  Grigg’s  Hill,  Ditton,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  R.  Taylor.  Mr.  J.  J.  CoUings,  architect 


Callinglinm  £883  0 0 

Welling 015  0 0 

Bent  598  10  0 

Alderton  & Son  (accepted) 661  5 11 


For  villa  residence,  atMaidenhead,  for  Mr.  J.  B. Burke, 
C.E.  Mr.  Robt.  A.  Potts,  architect  : — 

Snowball  £319  0 0 

Newell  445  0 0 

Mickley  (accepted)  382  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  bacon-curing  works,  offices,  and 
other  buildings,  at  Cirencester,  for  Messrs.  Cole  & Lewis. 
Mr.  William  Clissold,  architect : — 

Wall  A Hook £5,687  0 0 

Jones  A Sons 6,360  0 

Newcombe 4,200  0 0 

Barrett  4.150  10  0 

King  A Godwin  3,675  0 0 

Freeman a. 860  12  0 

Bridges  (accepted) 2,641  0 0 


Self-acting  Clocks. — An  appHcationof  electro- 
magnetism, aa  a motive  power  for  clock-work, 
bas  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  of  Leaming- 
ton. The  pendulum,  the  bob  or  ball  of  which 
consists  of  an  clectro-magnetic  coil,  is  made  to 
oscillate  by  means  of  a feeble  current  of  elec- 
tricity, thus  beating  true  seconds,  with  a train  of 
wheels  only.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system  is  said  to  be,  that  a number  of  clocks,  in 
different  parts,  or  even  in  different  houses,  can 
be  connected  together  by  a single  wire,  and  the 
whole  number  will  indicate  the  same  time  to  a 
second.  The  clocks  are  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, and  never  need  winding  up.  No  acid  bat- 
tery is  used.  Mr.  Bright  has  patented  the  plan  ; 
but  the  simultaneous  movement  of  clocks  by 
electrical  means  is  not  new. 

The  Working  Men’s  Memorial  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel. — After  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  carried  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws, 
as  prime  minister,  in  1846,  a fund  was  raised,  by 
the  penny  subscriptions  of  400,000  working  men 
of  Great  Britain,  to  found  a working  men’s 
memorial  of  gratitude  to  him.  The  fund  so  raised 
was  invested,  the  University  College  of  London 
being  trustee,  in  order  that  the  proceeds  might  be 
every  year  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
and  other  aids  to  knowledge,  to  be  presented  as 
gifts  to  any  public  library,  mechanics’  institu- 
tion, reading-room,  or  literary  and  scientific 
institution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  maintained 
by  working  men,  or  to  which  working  men 
or  youths  have  access  gratis,  or  at  a small 
charge.  Such  gifts  have  been  made  to  forty-one 
institutions,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
Tho  trustee  announces  that  for  the  present  year 
four  gifts,  each  in  value  151.,  will  be  made. 
Applications  should  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary 
of  tho  college  on  or  before  tbe  10th  of  next 
month. 


For  the  erection  of  dwelliDg-bouse  and  trade  premises, 
at  Lansdown,  Stroud,  lor  Mr.  J.  F.  Bird.  Mr.  William 
Clissold,  architect: — 

Hawkins,  Hunt,  A Dudbridge  ...  £613  0 0 

Wall  A Hook  680  0 0 

Freeman  618  13  8 

Fenner  491  0 0 


For  new  granaries,  for  Mr.  John  Donney,  jnn..  Wands- 

Thornton  £3,756  0 0 

Lathy,  Brothers  2,695  0 0 

Atkinson 3,522  0 0 

Brighton  2,615  0 0 

Parsons  2,494  10  0 

Adamson  A Sons 2,297  0 0 

Easton,  brotners 1,885  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  No.  4,  Aider* 
manbury  Postern.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect:  — 

Colls  A Sons £928  0 0 

Alford  A Whiliier 905  0 0 

Henshaw  788  0 0 

Sabey 770  0 0 

Turner  A Sons 699  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  in  Camden  Town,  for 
Messrs.  Muggridge  A Alph.  Mr.  A.  E.  King,  architect 

Dove,  Brothers  £6,255  0 0 

Maney  6,729  0 0 

King  A Sons 5,249  0 0 

Lawrence  A Baugh 4,960  0 0 

Carter 4,770  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  4,535  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  A.  P.— T.  F.— D.— H.  C.  W.-F.  R.  C.-T.  J.  H.-J.  W.  M'G.- 
J.  J.  C.-W.  a-A.  M.-O.  W.-F.  O.-E.  A.-F.-L.  A.-\V.  S.- 
J.  W,  H.-W.  S.— J.  F.  M.-I.  E.-J.  H.  (we  cannot  iciterfeis  ex 
jxirtc).— 51.  D.  (ditto).- C.  P.  (ditto.  Apply  to  an  architect).— Rden- 
bridge  (tbe  difference  of  practice  in  respect  of  teaffolUng  in  England 
and  America  )iae  already  been  commented  on  in  our  pages). — A.  A Co. 
( eceived). 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glrisg 

All  statements  of  facU,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac„mtut  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  addreee  of  the  sender,  not  neceaiarlly  for  publication. 

Note.— Tbe  reeponeihllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  ead  at 
' public  meetlDgs  rests,  of  conne,  with  the  anthers. 
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Comhinations. 

OMBINATIOX  Is  a 
powerful  thing,  and 
has  done  good  ser- 
Tice ; nevertheless, 
we  look  with  some- 
thing like  trepida- 
tion at  present  doings  in  that 
direction.  Architects  hare 
combined  to  protect  them- 
selves against  committees* 
workmen  have  combined 
against  their  employers,  and 
more  than  once  against  archi- 
tects ; while  the  builders  have 
combined  against  their ' men,  and  are  now 
combining  against  architects  and  against  their 
employers.  When  the  public  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  beheve  that  aU  these  sepa- 
rate combinations  are  simply  combinations 
against  them,  results  disastrous  to  all  will  fol- 
low. Wo  are  disposed  to  paraphrase  a weighty 
sentence,  and  say,  “ When  eveiy  class's  end  is 
its  own  end,  then  all  classes  will  come  to  a bad 
end.”  Do  workmen  believe  that  the  number  of 
hours  they  will , labour,  and  the  price  they  will 
receive  for  it,  depend  simply  upon  their  will  and 
their  power,  by  combination,  to  enforce  that  will?  ' 
—or  do  builders  suppose  that  if,  by  combination, 
they  become  able  to  dictate  jimt  what  conditions 
please  them  to  their  employers,  building  would 
go  on  just  as  briskly  as  before,  and  that  the 
result  would  bo  all  gain  to  them  ? No.  Both 
classes  are  too  sensible  to  arrive  at  such  a belief 
if  thqy  should  trouble  themselves  with  the  in- 
quiry.  At  present,  however,  we  fear  they  are  not 
troubiing  themselves  with  ii. 

Our  pages  show,  week  week,  the  dis. 

tnrbed  condition  of  the  trades,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  Qfi  woM  by  organs  of  public  opinion  as  by  the 
reports  of  the  societies,  that  the  advantages  sought 
for  by  the  men  have  been  obtained  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases.  For  every  sound  and  legitimate 
improvement  ih  the,  condition  of  working  men 
we  sincerely  rejoice : to  aid  in  obtaining  such 
improvements  wo  have  worked  and  will  will- , 
ingly  work  again.  Our  fear  is,  lest  in  their 
struggles  for  their  own  supposed  advantage  they 
may  be  killmg  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.^  Dublin  can  tell  a story  of  trade  departed. 
The  iron-workers  and  mechanical  engineers  of 
England  are  beginning  to  find  that  their  power 
to  compete  with  foreigners  is  much  less  than  it 
was.  Bo  wise,  therefore,  in  time.  Look  on  both 
Bides  of  the  question.  Recollect  that  the  welfare 
of  others  is  necessai-y  for  the  welfare  of  your- 
I selves.  The  glass-cutters’  strike  at  Stourbridge 
has  already  wasted  about  7,0001.,  and  dis- 
: arranged  trade  there  for  eight  months.  The 
I cause  of  it,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  a ques- 
I tion  concerning  the  number  of  apprentices 
I employed  by  a person  connected  with  the  trade. 

' The  strike  of  masons  at  the  Cefn  Viaduct,  only 
j just  now  ended,  was  caused  by  the  employment 
I of  five  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
I masons’  union.  Surely  some  mode  leas  costly 
; and  damaging  than  a strike  should  have  been 
adopted  to  settle  such  questions  if  permitted  to 
> arise. 

^ A feeling  of  power  to  enforce  produces  a 
i disinclination  to  submit  to  arbitration.  A 
• public  meeting,  convened  by  the  secretary 
' of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Carpenters 
1 and  Joiners,  was  held  in  Torquay  last  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  public  the 


nature  of  the  dispute  between  them  and  their 
masters,  and  to  secure  public  sympathy  on  their 
behalf  in  the  impending  strike  or  lock-ont.  The 
room  was  crammed  to  excess  by  working  men, 
the  public  being  represented  by  about  twenty 
persons  unconnected  with  the  building  trades. 
After  long  discussion,  Mr.  Appleton,  architect, 
with  the  view  of  smoothing  difficulties,  moved 
as  an  amendment  of  a motion  pledging  the 
meeting  to  support  the  men  until  the  masters 
acceded  to  their  terms. 


That  this  meeting  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  arbitration  in  trade  disputes  is  a desirable 
method  of  settling  disputes,  and  urges  the  consideration 
01  the  subject,  both  upon  masters  and  men.” 

And  this  was  carried.  The  master-builders,  when 
it  was  communicated  to  them,  held  a meeting,  and 
agreed  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  to 
arbitration,  as  proposed.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  however,  a deputation  of  the  carpen- 
ters met  the  masters,  and  stated  as  their  opinion 
that  the  public  meeting  which  had  been  held 
did  not  express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  carpenters,  and  that  they  conld  not  settle 
the  question  by  arbitration,  but  would  give 
the  masters  one  more  week  to  consider  the 
subject ; and  there  the  matter  now  rests. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  public  meeting  said 
justly  that,  if  the  question  were  regarded  in  the 
light  of  political  economy,  it  would  be  found 
that  both  parties  were  almost  powerless  under 
great  laws  which  regulated  social  as  well  as 
physical  nature.  Supply  and  demand  alone 
ruled  prices,  and  the  employers  or  operatives  of 
Torquay  might  as  well  endeavour  to  conti*ol  the 
tides,  or  to  decree  that  it  should  be  always  high 
water  at  the  pier,  as  to  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  real  competition  which  regulated 
prices  was  not  that  between  master  and  man,  or 
even  between  any  particular  trade  and  the 
public,  bub  between  capitalists  and  capitalists, 
workman  and  workman.  When  capital  was 
abundant,  the  operatives  could  name  their  own 
terms  j and  when  labour  was  in  excess  the  capi- 
talists conld  do  the  same.  Under  Free  Trade 
competition  was  not  confined  to  this  country, 
but  extended  over  both  continents.  If  an  at- 
tempt were  made  here  to  raise  wages  above  their 
lovel,  capital  would  make  unto  itself  wings,  and 
seek  investment  in  better  quarters.  Emigratiou 
afforded  the  same  resource  to  labour,  and  capital 
would  inevitably  flow  into  any  trade  in  which 
the  profits  were  excessive,  and  thus  spontane- 
ously raise  the  rate  of  wages.  The  best  test  as 
to  the  fair  division  of  the  joint  profits  of  capital 
and  labour  in  any  trade,  was  afforded  by  co- 
operative societies,  to  which,  on  many  grounds 
he  heartily  wished  success.  It  would  be  thus 
seen  whether  the  employers’  shave  was  exces- 
sive  by  the  high  rate  of  dividend.  He  feared 
that  such,  would  not  be  found  to  prevail  in  Tor- 
quay ; and,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  financial  condition  of  the  building  trade,  he 
believed  that,  althongh  those  who  had  a great 
command  of  capital  and  credit  were  doing  well, 
the  little  builders  were  rather  getting  under 
water,  and  could  not  afibixi  any  considerable 
advance  in  wages  without  seriously  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  trade. 

The  mover  of  the  amendment  that  was  carried, 
speaking  with  reference  to  local  arbitration, 
quoted  extracts  from  the  Builder,  showing  that 
at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton, it  bad  operated  most  satisfactorily.  On 
which  Mr.  Alger  said  he  had  seen  those  reports 
and  they  were  true;  he  added,  that  he  men- 
tioned this  “because  some  of  the  men  might 
have  a prejudice  against  the  Builder  as  the  organ 
of  the  masters.”  We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Alger  for  telling  the  meeting  that  we  are  not 
liars  in  the  interest  of  the  employers,  but  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  necessary.  We  will 
not  believe  that  any  but  fools  or  rogues  say  that 
the  Builder  is  the  organ  of  the  masters  as  opposed 
to  the  workmen.  What  oai-e  we  for  the  em- 
ployers? Just  as  much  as  we  care  for  the 


employed,  aud  no  more.  But  we  care  greatly  fen- 
both.  We  are  influenced  solely  by  considerations 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  wisdom  and  folly  : and  we 
should  have  ill  expressed,  during  a quarter  of  a 
century,  the  feelings  that  honestly  guide  us,  and 
the  wishes  we  warmly  entertain,  if  such  a mis- 
conception prevailed. 

We  commenced  these  observations  with  a view 
to  the  statement  recently  published  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Branch  of  the  General  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation,  in  opposition  to  the  “ conditions”  under 
which  contractors  have  at  present  to  undertake 
the  performance  of  works,  but  we  were  led  off 
in  another  direction.  To  return  to  that  state- 
ment for  an  instant, — the  Branch  say  that  these 
conditions  are  at  present  very  unsatisfactory, 
principally  because  they  are  one-sided,  and 
lack  that  mutuality  which  ought  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  contracts  j and,  secondarily,  be- 
cause they  contain  stipulations  unnecessarily  in- 
terfering  with  the  builder’s  independence.  This 
one-sidedness  and  non-mutuality  are  apparent 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  conditions  of  contract, 
both  in  reference  to  the  builder’s  intercourse 
with  the  architect  and  with  the  proprietor,” 
In  reference  to  the  former,  they  object,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  clause, — “Should  any  dispute 
arise  as  to  the  extent  and  meaning  of  any  paii; 
or  parts  of  the  said  plans  or  specifications,  or 
any  other  matter  or  thing  relative  thereto,  the 
same  shall  be  referred  to  the  architect,  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  final.”  They  object,  and  with  more 
justice,  that  the  contractor  is  frequently  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  omissions  that  ocenr  in  the  plans 
and  specifications  by  such  a clause  as  this: — 

“ Tho  drawings  and  specification  shall  be  taken  to- 
gether to  explain  each  other  according  to  their  true  intent 
and  meaning,  and  should  anything  have  been  omitted, 
either  in  the  specification  or  drawings,  which  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  completion  of  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  several  works,  the  contractor  shall  provide  ma- 
terials and  labour  for  the  same  at  his  own  expense  and 
oost,  just  as  if  they  had  been  more  particularly  described 
or  shown,  and  shall  supply  whatever  may  be  required  to 
complete  the  whole  in  a workmanlike  manner,” 


Another  class  of  clauses  in  many  specifica- 
tions, they  urge,  gives  the  architect  an  autho- 
rity totally  incompatible  with  that  of  the  builder, 
and  with  the  responsibilty  thrown  upon  him  by 
other  clauses.  Fcfr  instance, — ^“The  architect’s 
decision  as  to  tho  manner,  order,  and  mode  of 
the  execution  of  thO  works,  and  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed,  is  to  bo  implicitly  observed 
and  obeyed.”  Again,  in  cases  where  the  con- 
tractor is  bound,  under  a penalty,  to  complete 
the  work  within  a certain  time,  the  archiceofe 
reserves  power  “ to  employ  such  other  person 
or  persons  as  he  may  think  fit.”  It  is  objected 
that  the  contractor  should  be  called  on  to  find 
sureties ; that  the  proportion  of  payments  is 
frequently  at  too  low  a rate : and,  moreover, 
depend  entirely  on  the  architect  and  hie  client. 
Further,  that  written  orders  in  the  matter  of 
extra  works  or  alterations  should  not  be  re- 
quired. lu  the  proposition  with  which  the 
Branch  conclude,  they  urge  that  the  quantities 
of  all  works  shall  be  taken  ont  by  two  surveyors, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
architect,  and  the  other  by  the  builders  about  to 
tender  for  the  works  ; and  that  the  whole  of  the 
drawings,  specification,  bills  of  quantities,  and 
tender,  shall  form  part  of  tho  contract.  And 
that  in  the  event  of  any  eiTor  appearing  to  either 
of  the  parties  to  exist  in  tho  said  bills  of  quan- 
tities, the  architect  shall  by  measurement  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  tho  bills 
of  quantities,  and  if  any  error  exist,  he  shall 
compute  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  added  or 
omitted  in  rectifying  such  error,  and  alter  the 
amount  of  the  contract  accordingly. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  propriety  or 
otheiTvise  of  these  several  requirements ; we 
would  simply  raise  an  inquiring  voice  against 
the  too  hasty  use  of  any  supposed  power  given 
by  combination  to  enforce  class  wants  and  views. 

A country  in  which  all  classes  were  combined 
one  against  another  would  not  long  be  foremost 
in  the  world. 
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GLASTONBUET  ABBEY. 

It  cannot  bo  t<x)  mncb  to  say  that  Glastonbury 
Abbey  is  moro  than  ever  a ebrino  of  surpassing 
interest ; for  has  not  tlie  laureate  told  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers,  ns  the  Welsh  bard  told 
Henry  II.,  when  he  was  waiting  to  embark  his 
army  at  Milford  Haven,  for  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  that  King  Arthur  was  buried  in  Ava- 
lonia, — the  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury  ? Will 
not  the  shade  of  Guinevere  flit  about  the 
ruins  with  Pepper-and-Dircks-hke  reality  for 
evermore?  We  scarcely  need  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  century  MS.,  so  care- 
fully preserved  at  Lincoln,  nor  that  of 
Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris.  But  still  it  is 
interesting  to  read  bow  Henry  pressed  his 
nephew,  tho  abbot,  to  look  fur  the  remains  in 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  Welsh  bard ; and  how, 
in  tho  reign  of  Bichard  1.,  an  excavation  was 
made,  and,  IG  ft.  from  tho  surface,  an  enormous 
sarcophagus,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
oak-tree,  actually  found  there.  When  opened, 
there  lay,  in  separate  cavities,  the  bones  of  two 
human  beings ; the  first,  those  of  an  unusually 
tall  man ; the  second,  those  of  a flaxen-haired 
female,  of  ordinary  stature.  Can  we  not  see  in 
tho  surrounding  group  of  eager  gazers  a hasty 
inquisitive  monk  bend  forward  to  snatch  the 
last  remaining  trees,  and  watch  its  faltering  fall 
to  the  ground  in  a iittle  cloud  of  golden  dust  ? 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  confirmation 
of  the  other  legend,  with  which  Glastonbury  is 
entwined  as  with  a sacred  ivy.  It  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  that  it  began  to  be 
asserted  witb  confidence  that  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thca  died  and  was  bnned  at  Glastonbury. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  in  Lis  Chronicle,  merely 
Bays, — “ St.  Philip  sent  twelve  disciples,  over 
whom,  os  it  is  r^orted,  his  dearest  friend,  Joseph 


of  Glastonbury,  extending  as  it  does  from , 
A.D.  63  to  the  Hoformation,  is  impressively 
instructive.  The  ruins  are  as  so  much  evidence 
of  the  artistic  powers,  industry,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  past  left  on  the  threshold  of  the  present 
as  an  incentive.  They  seem  to  soy  to  ua  from 
Saxon  times  as  King  Alfred  says  to  us  out  of  his 
regal  scholarship,  rarely  audible  from  its  distant 
transmission,  " True  nobility  is  iu  the  mind,  not 
in  the  flesh.  I wished  to  live  honourably  whilst 
I lived,  and,  after  my  life,  to  leave  to  the  men 
who  were  after  me  my  memory  in  good  works.” 

Although  there  are  no  actual  Saxon  stones 
standing  among  the  ruins,  the  history  of  the 
edifice  would  be  incomprehensible  without  start- 
ing fi'om  Saxon  times;  because,  as  our  author 
asserts,  it  was  the  site  of  the  Saxon  Church  that 
determined  the  unusual  position  of  the  lady- 
chapel,  or  what  has  been  generally  called  St. 
Joseph’s.  Tho  first  edifice  on  the  site,  according 
to  a legend,  was  that  bnilt  by  the  twelve  disci- 
ples of  St.  Philip  on  their  rejection  by  the  king 
and  his  barbarian  people,  and  retirement  to  the 
island  of  Yniswitrin,  as  Glastonbury,  then  a 
wilderness  of  trees  and  brambles,  was  called. 
The  archangel  Gabriel,  having  admonished  the 
refugees  to  construct  a church  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (?),  they  built  a chapel  of  twisted 
or  wattled  rods ; but  when  they  were  all  dead, 
the  edifice  lay  concealed  for  many  years,  till  the 
solitude  was  again  penetrated  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  more  successful  than  their 
predecessors.  These  preachers,  who  were  named 
PhaganuB  and  Denivianus,  were  miraculously 
informed  of  the  dedication  to  the  Virgin,  and 
consequently  took  up  their  abode  there,  electing 
from  among  their  converts  twelve  persons  to 
occupy  tho  anchoritical  dwellings  of  the  first 
twelve.  Professor  Willis  tolls  this  story  merely 
as  amongst  what  may  be  termed  the  “ Preten- 
sions ” of  Malmesbnry ; but  he  might  have 


of  Arinja.Boo,  the  eome  who  bnried  LordJ 

presided.  But  in  tho  fourteenth  century  the  ^ P whatever  for  the  aasertion  of  this  early 

fact  was  not  questioned  ; and  by  the  fif  eentt  , 

hundreds  of  years  after  tho  asserted 


ancient  British  author  who  named  tho  exact  spot 
of  burial.  Amongst  the  disciplfs  of  St.  Philip 
who  came  to  Avalonio,  and  were  ultimately 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  says  this  early  author,  \ 
« Joseph  of  Marmore,  named  of  Arimathea,  re- 
ceives perpetual  sleep.  And  he  lies  in  Unea 
hifurcata,  near  the'  south  corner  of  the  oratory, 
which  is  bnilt  of  hurdles.”  Later  writers  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  repeat  it  without  caution  of  William 
of  Malmesbnry.  William  of  Worcester,  in  1478, 
describing  the  fabric  of  the  church,  says, — “And 
opposite  the  eecc'nd  window  on  tho  south,  there 
are  in  the  cemetery  two  stone  crosses,  hollowed, 
where  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  buried, 
and  where,  in  Unea  bifurcata,  lies  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.” 

Tho  most  recent  writer  on  Glastonbury  and  its 
proteusions  Is  Professor  Willis,  who,  from 
materials  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  a paper 
which  he  read  to  the  Archrcological  Institute 
last  autumn,  has  just  issued  a practical  and 
useful  history  of  tho  Abbey  Church.*  He  not 
only  questions  the  probability  of  Joseph’s  burial 
in  Q linen  garment  there,  but  shows  that  the 
chapel  which  for  centuries  has  been  popularly 
known  as  that  of  Joseph  was  nothing  more  than 
a lady-chapel,  placed,  like  that  at  Durham,  at 
the  west  end,  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Parker  had 
previously,  though  less  confidently,  entertained. 
In  his  evidences  the  Professor  adduces  the  posi- 
tions of  twenty-four  of  the  principal  English 
lady  - chapels  with  regard  to  their  relative 
churches,  to  show  that  there  was  no  especial 
obligation  as  to  site.  Out  of  sixteen  at  the  east 
end,  eleven  are  separate  chnpels  (Gloucester, 
Exeter,  Chichester,  Hereford,  Winchester,  Sher- 
borne, Chester,  Wells,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Lich- 
field), and  five  are  in  continuation  of  the  choirs 
(Lincoln,  Old  St.  Paul’a,  Worcester,  Lichfield, 
York).  Five  are  at  the  side  of  the  north  tran- 
sept (Ely,  Peterhorongh,  Bristol,  St.  Frideawide’s 
at  Oxford,  Canterbury)  ; one  at  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  (Eochester)  ; and  two  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  as  mentioned  (Glastonbury,  Dur- 
ham). He  reminds  ns,  too,  that  the  Saxon 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  had  the  lady-chapel  at 
the  west  end.  Apart,  however,  from  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  dedication,  of  the  portion  of  the 
building  in  question,  the  architectural  history 

* " The  Architectural  Hist oir  of  Glsatonbury  Abbey," 
by  the  Kev.  R.  ‘Willis,  M.A.,  F.ft.8.,  4c.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Cumbridae.  Read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Arehaological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  Dorchester,  August  4.  1865.  Cam- 
bridge: Deighton,  Bell,  4 Co.  London:  Bell  & Daldy. 


arrival  of  St.  Philip. 

Continuing  the  legend,  the  disciples  of  Phoga- 
nus  met  daily  for  the  celebration  of  worship  in 
the  chapel  thus  found;  and  as  they  died  their 
number  was  replenished  from  the  mass  of  con- 
verts. Among  the  visitors  to  this  settlement 
was  St.  Patrick,  who,  finding  their  Buccessors 
living  in  twelve  separate  dwellings,  taught  them 
the  regular  cccnobial  life,  and  remained  with 
them  as  their  abbot  till  his  death  in  472.  Gildas, 
the  historian,  was  another  celebrated  person 
who  is  distinguishable  among  tho  many  learned 
and  devont  persons  associated  with  this  site. 
He  was  buried  before  the  altar  in  the  Fetasta 
Ecclesta.by  whichnamethefirstchapel  was  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  bnilt  in  honour  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  con- 
verts. We  soon  hear  of  a third  church,  for 
St.  David,  the  Archbishop  of  Menovia,  who  con- 
templated a solemn  dedication  of  tho  first  one, 
being  warned  in  a dream  that  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  at  the  beginning  by  the  Lord 
himself,  resolved  to  build  a new  one,  which  he 
did,  near  the  first.  He  carried  out  his  original 
intention  of  a grand  ceremonial  by  dedicating 
this,  likewise,  to  the  Virgin.  When  facts  and 
fancy  are  so  freely  intermixed,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  be  sure  that  wo  are  on  tho  right  track 
in  tracing  history  hidden  under  such  a high 
cairn  of  years  ; but,  it  appears  pretty  clear,  that 
these  various  edifices  were  always  distinguishable 
from  one  another,  for  St.  Paulinus,  tho  chronicler 
informs  us,  clothed  the  old  church  with  boards, 
and  covered  it  with  lead  iu  such  a manner,  that 
it  lost  none  of  its  sanctity,  and  yet  was  much 
embellished.  King  Ina  built  a fourth  church, 
which  was  larger  than  either  of  the  rest.  All  of 
them  were  placed  to  the  east  of  the  first  one, 
which,  it  will  bo  remembered,  retained  its  tra- 
ditional sanctity  long  after  the  other  three  had 
been  replaced  by  the  superb  structure  whose 
remains  are  now  seen. 

A great  fire  in  1184  (erroncwusly  quoted  as 
1183,  p.  9)  destroyed  the  complete  Norman 
monastery  which  at  that  dato  had  supplanted 
the  Saxon  one.  A chamber,  with  a chapel  built 
by  the  last  abbot,  and  a campanarium,  built  by 
Bishop  Henry,  are  the  only  objects  mentioned  as 
spared.  The  abbey  was  at  the  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who,  perhaps  seeing  some  special 
destiny  in  the  matter,  resolved  to  rebuild  it 
magnificently.  He  appointed  his  camerarius, 
Radulphns,  the  son  of  King  Stephen,  to  direct 
the  works.  They  were  carried  on  for  five  years, 
when  Henry  died,  and  funds  were  no  longer 
forthcoming.  At  this  time  all  the  offices  of  the 


monastery  were  repaired,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  which  covered  the  site  of  the  vetusta 
ecclesia,  the  edifice  built  by  tbe  first  twelve 
colonists,  was  completed ; but  the  foundations 
only  of  the  ecclesia  major  were  made.  The 
dimensions  of  these  are  given  os  400  ft.  by  80  ft., 
and  corroborated  by  the  width  and  breadth  of 
the  nave  as  may  bo  now  traced.  It  is  disconcert- 
ing and  jarring  to  remember  that  it  was  at  this 
sudden  stoppage  of  tho  works,  when  some  strong 
attraction  to  the  spot  was  urgently  needed,  that 
the  abbot  disinterred  the  golden-haired  Guinevere 
and  her  most  noble  spouse  in  the  long  primitive 
conoe-like  oak  sarcophagus.  Let  us  hope  it  was 
only  a carious  coincidence  that  such  a very 
popular  find  should  have  been  made  at  such  a 
moment ; for  we  should  be  sorry  to  give  up  this 
little  romance  of  history,  albeit  there  is  some- 
thing troublous  about  the  extraordinary  size  of 
Arthur’s  bones,  it  being  expressly  recorded  that 
his  leg-bone,  or  tibia,  set  upright  upon  the 
ground,  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  a 
tall  living  man.  We  would  give  up  St.  Dnnstau 
to  Canterbury  more  willingly.  For,  about  the 
same  time,  with  a prodigality  of  fortune  that 
looked  like  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
goddess,  the  monks  found  the  bones  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  their  possession,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Canterbury,  also  in  reputed  ownership  of  those 
miracle-working  relics.  Notwithstanding  these 
two  additions  to  the  attractions  of  the  site,  and 
the  nenal  expedient  of  sending  preachers  through 
tbe  provinces  with  relics  and  ^ntifical  indul- 
gences as  incitements  to  almsgiving,  it  was  many 
years,  as  its  transitional  stylo  testifies,  before  the 
abbey  church  was  finished.  It  was  not  dedi- 
cated  for  more  than  a hundred  years  after  it  was 
commenced.  After  this  ceremonial,  varioM 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  to  it, 
which  Leland  particularizes. 

The  now  edifice  was  cruciform  and  square 
ended,  having  ten  severies  in  the  nave  and  four 
in  the  eastern  arm  of  tho  cross,  which  were  in- 
creased, afterwards,  to  six.  The  transepts  had 
eastern  aisles,  and  consisted  of  three  severies 
each,  one  opening  into  the  aisle  of  the  choir,  and 
two  having  chapels  projecting  eastwards.  There 
was  a tower  at  the  point  of  intersection,  but 
whether  there  were  western  towers  does  not 
appear  either  in  the  documentary  or  arcbiteotural 
evidence  brought  forward  by  our  author.  The 
fragments  of  the  south  side-aislo  wall  of  tbe 
choir  contain  in  its  length  two  respond  piers  iu 
asimilar  position  to  those  at  Sherborne,  indicating 
the  position  of  the  first  termination  of  the  choir. 
The  two  severies  that  now  elongate  the  building 
beyond  this  point  are  formed  with  thinner  walls, 
although  the  windows  of  them  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  tho  original  dimensions.  ^ It  is 
rarely  wo  meet  with  such  a concession  to 
uniformity  of  appearance  among  Mediaaval 
builders.  The  pillars,  plinths,  capitals,  however, 
differ  in  their  details,  and  the  bench-table  upon 
which  the  bases  of  tho  responds  stand  is  cut  off 
at  this  point.  These  facts  lead  the  Professor  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  particular  elongation 
of  tbe  choir  ascribed  by  ancient  writers  to  Abbot 
Monington.  As  the  original  side  aisle  wall  con- 
tains two  severies  beyond  the  point  thus  deter- 
mined as  tho  original  size  of  the  choir,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  aisles  must  have  extended  so  as 
to  form  a procession  path  behind  tho  eastern 
gable,  and  that  there  were  chapels  projecting 
eastwards  out  of  this  path.  When  Abbot 
Monington  took  this  space  into  his  choir,  he 
erected  a new  procession  path,  with  chapels  pro- 
jecting from  it,  like  those  ho  caused  to  be  taken 
down  beyond  it.  The  transept  severy  has  a 
triforium  and  clerestory,  the  latter  having  largo 
single  lights,  with  the  usual  triple  arcade  and  the 
usual  gallery  passage  between  them.  From  a 
terrace  slope  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
nave  and  the  transepts,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
pavement  of  the  latter  was  on  a higher  level 
than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  certain  that  the 
pavement  of  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir  is  8 ft. 
7 in.  above  that  of  tho  nave,  while  that  of  tho 
galilee  is  6 ft.  below  it.  As  in  so  many  other 
instances,  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  tho 
nave  opened  above  the  cloister  roof,  the  sills 
being  heightened  for  the  purpose.  The  window 
heads  are  pointed  on  tho  outside  and  rounded  on 
the  inside. 

There  wero  now  two  edifices  completed, — first, 
tbe  Norman  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and,  50  ft.  to 
the  east  of  it,  the  transitional  cruciform  church, 
the  leading  features  of  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. To  these,  in  the  Early  English  period, 
was  added  a galilee,  which  connected  them  into 
one  continuous  structure,  535  ft.  long.  Tbe 
large  closed  porches  we  call  galilees  were  usual 
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featnres  in  the  principal  French  Abbey  churches 
some  time  before  this,  and  were,  indeed,  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims, penitents,  and  catechumens.  Like  this, 
they  were  placed  at  the  west  end,  and  not 
nnfrequontly  possessed  altars  at  the  east  end, 
between  the  two  doors  into  the  nave.  They  also 
occasionally  had  triforioms,  the  eastern  nnc^lazed 
window  openings  of  which  looked  down  into  the 
nave,  as  well  as  into  the  porch.  The  Glaston- 
bury  galilee  differs  from  all  in  the  pecnliarity  of 
doing  double  duty,  affording  ceremonial  access 
to  two  churches.  Its  dimensions  were  neoas- 
sarily  bounded  by  the  distance  between  the  two, 
and  its  height  limited  by  that  of  the  small 
Norman  church,  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
overpowered.  Hence  there  was  no  triforium. 
Professor  Willis  gives  the  Durham  'porclie  fermd, 
or  galilee,  as  the  single  English  example  of  a 
similar  building.  They  are  common  features  in 
French  abbey  churches,  where  they  are  some- 
times called  ant‘^gUses. 

Below  the  Norman  lady-chapel  and  Early 
English  galilee  extends  a crypt,  which,  contrary 
to  previous  writers,  our  author  pronounces  to  be 
an  afterthought,  or  an  arrangement  made  at  a 
later  period  than  the  building  of  either  edifice. 
On  the  revival  of  the  tradition  of  the  burial  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Glaston  relates,  kings, 
queens,  bishops,  nobles  esteemed  themselves 
blessed  if  they  could  secure  burial  near  the  holy 
spot  which  contained  his  remains,  and  as  this 
crypt  was  found  full  of  lead  coffins,  many  of 
which,  says  Stukeley,  uncompromisingly  were 
melted  down  for  cisterns,  it  certainly  does 
appear  probable  that  it  was  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  providing  an  extraordinarily 
select  place  of  interment.  Peculiar  facilities 
were  presented  for  its  formation  by  the  fact  that 
the  thick  foundation-walls  of  the  Norman  chapel 
sank  upwards  of  12  ft.  into  the  ground.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  dig  out  the  earth  between 
them  aud  to  throw  a vault  from  one  to  the 
other.  One  of  the  vaults  still  standing  shows 
that  the  inner  face  of  the  walls  was  lined  with 
rubble,  to  form  a resting-place  for  the  vaulting. 
Transverse  diagonal  vault-ribs  spring  in  a group 
from  low  pilasters  or  responds,  the  crown  of  the 
crypt  being  on  a level  with  the  surface  outside. 
The  pavement,  which  consisted  of  coarse  tiles,  as 
may  be  seen  beneath  the  only  severy  still  in  situ, 
is  11  ft.  below  that  of  the  galilee.  Our  author 
points  out  that  old  Norman  materials  were  evi- 
dently used  in  part  of  its  constrnction,  although 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  together  shows 
the  late  period  at  which  the  task  was  taken  in 
hand.  Proceeding  to  details,  he  says,  “ The  two 
eastern  severies  are  exactly  alike;  their  vault  is 
ribbed  in  a peculiar  form,  shown  in  the  plan, 
with  diagonal  ribs  that  meet  before  they  arrive 
at  the  centre  of  the  vault,  and  unite  in  a hori- 
zontal transverse  ridge  rib,  which  forms  a cross 
with  the  longitudinal  ridge  rib.  The  ribs  are 
composed  of  old  Norman  voussoirs,  but  are  sot 
in  the  form  of  the  four-centred  arch  which  be- 
longs to  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  shafts 
of  their  responds  are  boilt  of  the  same  vous- 
soirs.” He  deems  it  likely  that  the  Norman 
refectory  and  dormitory,  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  by  Abbots  ilonington 
and  Chinok,  supplied  the  stones  in  question. 
The  shaft  of  the  responds  is  made  to  branch 
upwards,  into  three  separate  ribs,  out  of  a 
rude  block  capital  and  abacus.  The  springing- 
block  is  shaped  so  as  to  receive  the  lower 
voussoirs  of  the  three  ribs  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, while  its  base  dies  into  the  upright 
prism.  Analysing  this,  the  Professor  concludes 
the  base,  capital,  springing-block,  and  keystones 
to  be  of  Perpendicular  workmanship,  arranged 
with  the  especial  view  of  using  up  the  Norman 
voussoirs  which  happened  to  be  available. 
Another  now  fact  pointed  ont  is,  that  the  crypt 
w-aa  made  in  two  portions ; that  under  the 
galilee  probably  proving  insufficient  for  the  great 
demand  for  space,  it  was  extended  beneath  the 
Norman  chapel  at  a subsequent  period.  The 
Norman  voussoirs  of  the  western  elongation  are 
of  a different  section  to  those  just  mentioned  : 
the  diagonal  ribs  are  of  Perpendicular  character, 
with  plain  chamfered  edges,  dying  upon  spring- 
ing blocks,  shaped  and  interposed  between  the 
vertical  shaft  and  the  arch,  so  as  to  receive 
them ; and  the  vaults  are  so  constructed  that 
the  pavement  of  the  Norman  chapel  above  was 
obliged  to  be  heightened  to  the  stone  bench 
which  surronnds  the  wall,  which  also  involved 
the  raising  of  the  thresholds  of  the  doorways. 
If  this  extension  had  been  contemplated  from  the 
first,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  necessity  would 
havo  been  obviated.  The  height  of  the  first 


portion  constructed  involved  no  such  sacrifice 
upon  the  galilee. 

Those  who  may  consult  the  Professor's  volume 
for  information  as  to  what  amount  of  these  three 
buildings  is  standing,  or  how  much  of  the 
monastery  buildings  is  still  to  be  seen,  will  be 
sorely  puzzled,  and  much  regret  the  absence  of 
a view  in  any  form.  He  gives  a plan  of  the 
churches,  one  of  the  Norman  turrets,  the  crypt, 
and  the  Durham  galilee ; an  elevation  of  the 
south-east  side-aisle  wall  of  the  transitional 
church,  an  outline  of  an  elevation,  and  another 
of  a longitudinal  section,  of  the  north  side  of  the 
galilee  and  Norman  lady-chapel  (with  all  the 
architectural  details  loft  out),  to  show  the  posi- 
tions of  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  crypt,  and 
two  transverse  sections  of  the  latter,  but  nothing 
that  gives  a reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
spot  any  idea  of  the  extent  or  appearance  of  the 
present  remains.  This  will  be  fonnd  the  more 
tantalising  because  of  the  curiosity  awakened 
by  the  ample  and  sufficing  manner  in  which  the 
sabject  has  been  otherwise  treated.  For  views 
wo  are  referred  to  the  old  stores  and  to  pho- 
tography. 


THE  GRANITE  WORKS  OF  ABERDEEN.* 

We  need  not  describe  in  detail  the  method  of 
“fitting  up”  or  building  together  the  various 
pieces  which  constitute  a column  or  a monu- 
ment. The  hardness  of  Aberdeen  granite 
enables  joints  to  be  so  closely  made  that  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  even  to  an  experienced 
eye.  When  made  in  pieces,  the  frustra  can  be 
so  well  put  together  that  the  entasis  appears 
perfectly  true,  without  a wrinkle  or  irregularity, 
even  when  examined  by  reflected  light.  In 
short,  if  the  granites  are  selected  carefully  as  to 
shade,  the  joints  can  hardly  be  traced.  We 
shall  also  pass  by  a number  of  minor  operations, 
such  08  the  manufacture  of  curling  [stones  and 
similar  things.  There  is  only  one  other  depart- 
ment in  the  works  in  which  we  may  linger  for  a 
moment,  and  that  is  where  the  art  (for  it  is 
entitled  to  the  name)  of  lettering  is  carried  on. 
We  were  rather  surprised,  we  confess,  at  the 
neatness  of  the  lettering  on  all  the  monuments 
upon  which  we  saw  the  men  at  work.  The 
monument  is  first  finished  in  other  respects  ; the 
letters  are  carefully  traced  on  the  surface  with 
a dark  or  light  crayon,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  stone.  The  workman  then  cuts  the  out- 
line of  the  letter  on  the  stone  by  light  strokes  of 
a fine-edged  chisel,  held  almost  vertically ; these 
lines  are  deepened  by  a succession  of  similar 
blows,  while  the  chisel  is  held  ve^y  obliquely — 
the  d^hris  being  removed  in  the  state  of  powder, 
so  as  to  avoid  chipping.  Roman  capitals  are 
thus  easily  formed ; but  old  English  or  German 
letters,  with  a superabundance  of  curved  lines, 
we  observed,  were  carved  on  the  granite  with 
equal  taste  and  precision. 

Wo  may  state  here  that  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  direct  production  in  the  works  we 
have  just  been  describing  amount  altogether  to 
600.  Of  these  250  are  engaged  in  the  quarries 
and  otherwise,  and  250  in  the  granite  works  ; 
their  wages  range  from  25s.  to  SOs.  per  week. 
Upon  inquiring  about  the  influence  of  the  trade 
on  the  health  of  the  granite  masons,  we  were  in- 
formed, much  to  our  surprise,  that  they  are  very 
healthy  and  live  to  a long  age.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  statement  should  bo  taken 
cum  grano  salis ; for  the  muscular  labour  is  cer- 
tainly severe  and  constant,  and  the  granite  dust 
cannot  be  absolutely  innocuous.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  artisans  who  are  entitled  to  bear  the 
name  of  mason,  we  suspect  the  lot  of  the 
Aberdeen  granite  worker  is  about  the  hardest. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  quick  and 
musical  ring  of  the  mason’s  chisel  in  a building 
shed  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  will  bo  struck 
with  surprise  on  listening  to  the  dull,  slow, 
heavy,  and  portentous  dure  of  the  Aberdeen 
granite  hewer.  We  know  of  nothing  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  it,  unless  it  may  bo  the  chipping  of 
cast  iron ; and,  in  fact,  there  is  a singular  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  punching  of  granite 
blocks.  The  granite  masons  have  a friendly 
society,  which  is  well  supported ; and  here  we 
may  just  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
modity in  its  finished  state,  that  it  owes  its 
value,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  chiefly  to 
the  elements  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity 
with  which  it  has  become  associated. 

To  speak  of  the  innumerable  purposes  to  which 
this  polished  granite  is  now  applied,  would  soon 
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lead  ns  to  construct  a catalogue  or  trade  list. 
In  the  premises  we  observed  many  finished 
articles  of  great  beauty,  such  as  pedestals  for 
busts  or  vases  of  red,  grey,  and  blue  granite ; 
chimney-pieces  of  the  same  material;  numerous 
slabs,  tables,  and  seats  for  halls  ; a great  variety* 
of  elegant  vases,  in  different  designs  (chiefly  of 
classical  Italian)  ; mural  tablets  for  monuments ; 
some  altar-pieces  and  panels ; together  with 
tombstones  of  magnificent  size  and  proportions. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  we  also  saw  in  pre- 
paration all  the  decorative  pillars  for  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  House  in  Paris,  and  sixty  pillars  for 
two  new  banks  in  Old  Broad-street,  in  London. 
A sarcophagus  for  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
an  obelisk  for  the  late  Captain  Speke,  Lord 
Eglintcn’s  monument  at  Ayr,  and  Thackeray’s 
memorial  for  Bethnal-green  Cemetery,  were  just 
on  the  eve  of  being  despatched.  We  saw  the 
pedestal  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  monument  for 
Carlton-House-terraco,  and  that  of  Sir  James 
Maegregor  for  Chelsea  Hospital;  besides  those  of 
Brunei,  Stephenson,  Richard  Greene,  and  others. 
Some  elegant  drinking-fountains  were  in  pre- 
paration for  Bombay ; and  polished  pilasters  for 
the  Brisbane  town-hall,  in  Australia.  There  waa 
a mortuary  monument  of  pure  Egyptian  type 
for  Colonel  Colt  (of  revolver  celebrity),  about  to 
bo  despatched  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut ; and, 
lastly,  there  was  a plain  cross,  30  ft.  high,  de- 
stined to  commemorate  the  mournful  fate  of 
Brabazon  and  Bonlby,  at  Shanghai. 

The  material  of  granite,  though  very  well 
known,  will  doubtless  get  to  be  more  generally 
understood  and  appreciated ; and  other  uses  will 
probably  be  suggested.  As  it  is,  manufacturers 
of  enamel,  dentists,  &c.,  use  it  extensively  for 
emshing  and  grinding  very  hard  materials ; and 
for  masticating  gntta  percha.  It  is  also  used  in 
paint-mills  for  artists’  colours,  by  such  manu- 
facturers as  Winsor  & Newton  ; as  grinding- 
stones  in  the  Government  powder-mills ; and 
as  mortars  for  chemists  and  druggists,  as  a cheap 
substitute  for  agate.  Granite,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  has  now  become  a favourite  element  in 
what  is  termed  Scotch  jewellery ; and  bracelets 
and  brooches  of  silver-mounted  granite  con- 
stitute an  attractive  feature  in  the  shop-windows 
of  the  Aberdeen  jewellers. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  critical 
observations  on  polished  granite,  in  its  modem 
relations  to  sculpture  and  architecture,  pre- 
misiug  that  the  sabject  is  deserving  of  more 
consideration  than  we  can  at  present  afford  to 
give.  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  highest 
form  of  sculpture,  we  shall  take  a glance 
at  what  has  been 'done  in  the  production  of 
statnes.  Several  successful  specimens  of  por- 
trait sculpture  have  been  executed  in  granite  at 
the  Aberdeen  works.  Among  others,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  which  adorns  the 
public  market-place ; another,  the  figure  of  a 
priest  in  full  canonicals,  in  front  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Schools, — both  in  Aberdeen  ; the  statue 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  hero  of  Scinde,  at 
Portsmouth;  and  some  others.  Much  more,  we 
were  told,  could  be  done  in  this  way  with  effect, 
care  being  taken  that  the  artist,  in  modelling 
the  figure,  should  remember  the  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  treat  the  details  accordingly.  On 
this  question,  however,  considerable  latitude 
must  be  allowed  for  diversity  of  taste.  The 
late  Dr.  Traill,  the  editor  of  the  “ Encyolopasdia 
Britannica,”  who  visited  the  works  some  years 
ago,  saw  the  first  of  these  statues  in  progress, 
and  thus  describes  it : — 

“ The  most  remarkable  work  seen  in  this  estab- 
lishment was  the  neatly  finished  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  intended  to  be  erected  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  of 
a single  block  of  granite.  This  statue  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  sculptor, 
and  has  been  transferred  from  the  model  to  the 
granite  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  & Leslie.  Two 
men  were  at  work  on  the  drapery  at  the  period 
of  our  visit.  They  worked  with  fine  chisels, 
urged  on  by  iron  mallets  of  two  or  three  pounds 
in  weight.  The  attitude  of  this  statue  is  simple, 
and  the  features  are  said  to  be  very  like  the 
original.  This,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  specimen  of  a British  statue  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  granite  in  emulation  of  the  dur- 
able monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  a memorial 
by  the  county  to  the  late  noble  and  gallant 
officer,  and,  when  erected,  will  be  a disbingoished 
ornament  to  Aberdeen.”* 

We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  share  in  this  opinion.  Having  carefully 
examined  this  statue  in  situ  (which  appears 
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from  the  similarity  of  the  materials,  to  be 
carved  from  one  block,  pedestal  and  all),  we 
must  say  that  we  think  it  anything  but  an 
ornament  to  Aberdeen;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
worse,  in  oar  opinion  than  the  Cornish  granite 
statue  of  TVilliara  IT.,  which  adonis  King 
William-street,  in  the  City!  Besides,  a colossal 
statue  of  grey  granite  on  a pedestal  of  the  same 
materia],  in  the  centre  of  a square  of  grey  granite 
buildings,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a rather  monoto- 
nous alfaii-.  But  the  fact  is,  wo  do  not  think 
that  granite  is  a proper  material  for  sculpture. 

t was  eU  very  well  for  the  Egyptian  gods 
“Osiris,  Onrs,  Aris,  Isis,” — 
concerning  whom  Horace  Smith  once  made  some 
inquiry  of  Belzoni’s  mummy.  But  it  will  not  do 
for  the  present  stage  of  civilization.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a fundamental  law  of  sculpture,  as 
the.  ancient  Greeks  well  knew,  that  a statue 
should  be  cut  fr'om  a block  of  homogeneous  rock 
like  the  marble  of  Pentilicue,  and  not  from  a 
heterogeneous  rock  like  the  gi-anite  of  Aberdeen. 
In  the  second  place,  the  colour  of  a statue  should 
be  of  one  uniform  and  unchanging  tone.  We 
cannot  risk  the  possibility  of  turning  out  a crystal 
of  quartz  protruding  in  the  one  eyeball,  a 
particle  of  rnica  glistening  in  the  other — with 
the  aggravation,  perhaps,  of  a circular  spot  of 
red  felspar  glaring  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  \ But 
such  a statue  undoubtedly  lies  hidden  in  a block 
of  granite.  In  the  third  place,  if  we  must  tell  the 
melancholy  truth,  wo  ought  not  to  construct  our 
statues  in  those  days  of  such,  imperishable 
materials.  Alas!  it  will  never  do  to  send  down 
to  remote  posterity  ocr  frock-coats,  onr  fashion- 
able pants  and  boots,  our  stove-pipe  bats  and  stifl’ 
stocks,  our  umbrellas  and  walking-sticks  carved 
in  granite  I With  regard  to  bronze,  the  case  is 
somewhat  difierent.  There  is  always  the  salutary 
risk,  in.  the  course  of  ages,  that  a bronze  statue 
may  be  converted  into  cannon,  or,  more 
probably,  into  coinage.  Bat  granite  is,  unfor- 
tunately, as  inconvertible  as  it  is  indestruc- 
tible.  Wo  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  in  the 
art  of  sculpture  granite  ought  never  to  be  used, 
at  all  evenLs,  for  the  statues  ; and  that  it  oaghb 
to  be  confined  to  the-  subordinate  purposes  of' 
obelisks  and  pedestals.  The  shaft  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  column,  Waterloo-plaee,  the  pedestals 
furnished  for  the  antiquities  in  the  Egyptian 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  many 
public  and  private  memorial  obelisks  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  testify  to  the  appropriate 
ch^acter  and  fitness  of  the  material  for  such 
objects  as  these.  But  a granite  statue  is  a very 
difierent  affair. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  relations  of' 
granite  to  architecture.  The  extraordinary  de- 
liiand  which  has  ^rung  up  of  late  years  for 
granite  work,  in  the  shape  of  exterior  columns 
and  pilasters,  as  well  as  in  all  sorts  of  interior 
decoration,  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  material  has  supplied  a want  of  some  sort. 
For  one  thing,  it  probably  fulfils  the  requisites 
of  what  Mr.  Buskin  would  call  “ the  lamp 
of  beauty,”  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
indispensable  conditions  of  the  “lamp  of  truth.” 
The  shaft  of  a Doric  column  in  polished  granite, 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  a Corinthian  shaft  in 
imitation  marble  compo.  And  it  is  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  other  material,  if  we  except 
the-  metals.  Like  jewelry  in  dress,  and  gilding 
in  decoration,  it  is  also  somewhat  expensive?  and 
therefore  has  a-  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  are  fond  of  such  costly  and.  luxurious  fea- 
tures in  their  buildings  and  in  their  drees. 
Whether  this  quality  have  any  relation  to  the 
lamp  of  sacrifice,”  we  will  nob  presume  to 
determine.  But  at  all  events,  there  con  be  no 
mistake  about  the  growing  demand  for  granite 
as  a feaiure  of  architectural  decoration.  In  the 
present  transition  state  of  our  eeclesiasbical 
architecture,  it  is  much  used  as  panels  for  wall 
decoraUon  as  well  as  pulpit  and  altar  tablets. 
Plam  shafts,  about  4 in.  in  diameter,  for  Gothic 
■windows,  are  much  in  vogue  j and  there  are 
various  sorts  of  subordinate  enrichments,  such 
as  string-courses,  trusses,  and  balustrades,  gra- 
dually  getting  introduced,  which  we  need  not 
specify  in  detail.  For  exterior  embellishments 
of  a rich  and  imposing  character,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  polished  granite  columns  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  in  Pall-mall ; the  pillars  at  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall;  those  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  in  Jermyn-street;  and  those  (in  our 
opinion  the  finest)  in  St.  GKrorge’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool. As  to  the  msthetic  value  of  gi*anite  deco- 
ration, it  would  require  a separate  essay  to  do 
the  subject  justice.  Of  course,  the  material  pos- 
sesses inhereuD  qualities,  which  show  it  to  be  • 


well  suited  for  domestic  ornament,  as  well  as 
ornaments  for  the  palatial  residences  of  rank 
and  opulence.  The  rich  warm  tint  of  the  Peter- 
head granite  in  particular,  or  the  lovely  blues  of 
Cairngall,  wiE  often  harmonise  better  with  the 
gilded  ornaments  and  gorgeous  hangings  of  a 
modem  gallery  or  superb  saloon,  either  as  tables 
or  as  pedestals  for  works  of  art,  than  furniture 
made  of  the  most  costly  ivoods.  Soma  people 
prefer  it  to  the  green  malachites  of  Siberia,  and 
to  some  tastes  it  is  even  superior  to  the  cream- 
coloured  and  variegated  slabs  of  Sienna,  or  the 
snowy  marbles  of  Carrara.  With  regard  to  the 
artistic  treatment  of  granite,  the  fu-st  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  the  character  of  the  material ; 
that  its  beauty  is  shown  best  in  mass  and  sim- 
plicity, its  warm  eolonr  and  etching  finish  being 
its  chief  recommendations.  Bold  ornaments 
have  always  a good  effect.  But  much  is  often 
thrown  away  in  details  which  are  more  suitable 
for  softer  materials,  and  accordingly  the  ap- 
pearance is  not  adequate  to  the  expense. 
Elaborate  ornaments  are  very  expensive,  and 
are  generally  unsuitable  to  the  material.  Taking 
a Doric  column,  for  example,  the  shaft,  includino’ 
fillet  and  astragal,  would  cost  say  4.01.  The  base 
and  capital  together,  though  not  containing  one- 
fifth  of  the  cubic  measurement,  would  cost  quite 
as  much  as  the  shaft.  This  is  given  as  a com- 
parison between  plain  and  ornamental  work. 
As  to  the  principles  of  construction  involved  by 
the- introduction  of  granite,  we  have  no  space  to 
deal  with  them  at  present.  We  may  point  out, 
ho'wever,  a fact,  which  is  of  some  importance,  that 
the  labour  in  quarrying  and  working  granite  is 
much  more'  tedious  than  those  nnacenstomed  to 
the  material  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  manufac- 
turers are  sometimes  unable  to  finish  the  work 
in  the-  short  time  that  many  professional  men 
allow  for  it?  and  hence  great  disappointment  and 
inconvenience  arise,  and  not  unfrequently  danger 
to  the  building.* 

One  of  the  most  popular  uses  to  which  polished 
granite  has  recently  been  applied  is  that  of  orna- 
mental fountains.  The  fountain  movement,  in- 
deed, gave  a prodigious  impetus  to  the  demand. 
London,  need  we  say, is  liberally  adorned  with  such 
works  of  art,  representing  the  utilo  and  the  dnlce 
in  nearly  equal  proportions ; and  not  unire- 
quently  also  the  name  and  designation  of  the’ 
liberal  lady  or  the  allwise  alderman  who  has 
paid  the  cost  of  erection.  Architectis  have  ex- 
pended their  genius  on  the  designs ; engineers 
have  racked  their  brains  to  regulate  the  stream  ;• 
even  poets  have  composed  elegant  distiches  for 
the  adornment  of  granite  fountaina.  Who  has ' 
not  heard  of  Lord  Dalhousie^s  celebrated  memo- 
rial on  the  ffioimtsms  of  Forfqrebire,  erected  in 
honour  of  hen  Majesty  who  visited  the  scene 
about  a year  ago  ? The  highly  poetical  legend 
of  that  solitaiy  fountain,  if  we  i*ecoIleot  properly, 
runs  something  like  this,— 

**  Drink,  weary  stranger,  drink ; and  pray 
For  Scotland's  Queen,  "Victoria."  (!)- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  specimen  of  a 
granite  fountain  we  can  mention  is  still  that 
which  adorns  the  Market-place  in  Aberdeen. 
The  material  consists  of  highly-polished  Peter- 
head granite.  The  design  is  an  octagonal  basin, 
constructed  of  polished  blocks,  standing  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  hall  from  the 
southern  extremity.  From  the  centre  of  this 
basin  rises  a shaft,  10  ft.  high,  supporting  two 
cups  on  shallow  vases,  one  placed  over  the  other. 
The  lowermost  is  formed  out  of  a single  block, 
7ft.  Sin.  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  has  about 
half  that  width.  A constant  jet  of  water  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  upper  cup,  flows  over  its 
edges  into  the  lower  vase,  which  also  overflows 
iu  a thin  sheet  of  limpid  water  into  the  basin, 
below,  whence  the  water  is  drawn  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  raai-ket. 

But  of  all  the  purposes  to  which  ornamental 
granite  has  hitherto  been  applied,  there  is  none  to 
which  it  seems  more  especially  adapted  than 
cemetery  monuments,  both  from  the  beauty  of  the 
highly  polished  material  and  its  imperishable 
nature  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

In  onr  climate  the  effects  of  rain,  sudden  frosts, 
succeeding  thaws,  and,  in  general,  the  whole 
circle  of  atmospherical  influences,  are  soon  per- 
ceptible on  marble  and  all  the  softer  limestones 
when  exposed  freely  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Carrara  marble,  in  particular,  soon  loses  its 
glossy  surface ; it  contracts  greenish  stains  from 


A writer  in  the  Architectural  Publication  Society’s 
Dictjonary,"  suggests  that,  when  an  architect  deter- 
line  on  the  in^oducLion  of  pi'anite  into  a building,  he 
lould  cominunicato  early  with  Ihe  manufacturers,  and 
low  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  execution  of  the 


the  vegetation  of  minute  hyssi  ? then  it  slowly 
disintegrates;  and  hence  inacriptions,  in  a few 
years,  from  these  causes  become  illegible.  The 
polished  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  retains  its  texture  most  perfectly  under 
all  atmospheric  changes;  it  does  not  contract 
any  stain  from  vegetation;  and  unless  wantonly 
mutilated,  will  transmit  the  inscriptions  en- 
graven upon  it  to  distant  ages.  The  sharpness 
of  the  Egyptian  heiroglyphics,  carved  in  a 
similar  rock  3,000  years  ago,  at  this  day  proves 
the  durability  of  granite  carving.  The  modern 
applications  are  too  recent  to  supply  ns  with 
data  which  may  be  called  unchallengeable ; 
nevertheless,  we  may  state,  as  one  among- 
numerous  examples,  that  a beautiful  cenotaph 
of  red  granite,  from  the  Aberdeen  Wor^, 
has  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
changeable  climate  for  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  years,  in  the  churchyard  of  Fallcirk, 
and  still  appears  in  the  full  lustre  of  its 
original  polish  as  if  it  were  erected  yesterday. 
Fine  specimens  of  granite  pyramids  by  the 
same  artists,  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  cemetery 
at  Glasgow,  the  Dean  Cemetery  at  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  romantic  churchyard  of  Stirling;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  they  will 
soon  be  as  plentiful  in  Brompton  and  Bethnal 
Green.  All  these  memorials  are  good  in  desigiir 
aad  more  or  less  beautiful  in  execution,  and  seem, 
calculated  to  bid  defiance  to  eveiy  destroying 
influence  except  wilful  injary,  or  those  rare 
catastrophes  whiob,  in  legal  phraseology,  we  are 
aceustomad  to  ascribe  tOi  civil  commotions  OV’ 
“ the  hand  of  God,” 

For  such  public  and  cemetery  memoriala 
granite  is  used  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms- — 
from  the-slonder  column  to  themassive  obelisk, — 
from  the  Runic  cross  to  the  Egyptian  pyramid. 
These  monuments  vary  in  cost  from  51.  to  many 
thousands, — if  we  include  the  different  orders  of 
Mausolea  which  are  gradually  spreading  ovei*- 
the  country.  Such  structures  we  need  not  stay 
to  describe.  They  must  be  well  known  to  onr 
readers  daring  the  past  five  years,— particularly 
iu  connexion  with  the  Royal  family.  From  the 
quarry  of  Gairngall,  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  sar- 
cophagus for  H.R.li.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
furnished ; and  her  Majesty  has  likewise  commis- 
sioned one  for  the  Royal  Frogmore  Mausoleum 
to  bo  made  from  this  same  material  out  of  one 
of  the  lai^^t  blocks  ever  dug  from  the  quarry. 
It  -would  be  an  interesting  though  mournful  task 
to  recall  some  of  the  sad  events  which  these  gra- 
nite blocks  commemorate  ; but  that  is  ground 
upon  which  wo  must  not  linger. 

Such,  then,  Is  a brief  and  imperfect  account  of" 
the  artistic  relations  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The 
perfectfon  to  which  its  designs  have  been  car- 
ried, and  the  precision  with  which  the  refractory 
but  beautiful  rock  is  worked  to  the  designs,  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to-  form  a new  era  of 
British  art ; and  another  school  for  British 
industry.  It  should  seem,  too,  that  as  long  as  the 
primitive  rocks  endure,  and  the  supply  is  certain, 
the  demand  will  still  increase.  For  Aberdeen 
granite  now  finds  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world, — to  the  back-woods  of  America, 
and  the  wilds  of  Australia, — to  the  cities  of  China, 
and  the  cemeteries  of  H-indostan ; and  there,  we 
trust,  it  will  long  continue  to-  tell  the  story  of 
brave  men  who  have  died  for  their  country-— 
who  have  either  contributed  to  the  success  of  her- 
arms,  or  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  her  arts  ! 

We  shall  take  another  view  of  the  subject. 


ON'  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCESSES 
INTOLTED  IN  THE  SANCTION  OF 
FUBLIC  WORKS,. 

Trbre  are  probably  few,  exceptthose  more  Imme- 
diately concerned  in  operations  requiring  to  be- 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  who  are  in  possession 
of  a knowledge  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
such  measures  have  to  pass  before  being  pro- 
perly authorised.  In  relation  to  large  railway 
projects,  the  proceedings  are  so  complex  and 
numerous  that  the  parties  interested  in  the* 
carrying  out  of  some  particular  scheme  cannot 
at  all  times  mutually  comprehend  the  views  anfl 
interests  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be 
co-operating.  Parliamentary  agents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a knowledge  of  the  forms  required 
to  be  complied  with  in  introducing  a subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  They  are  also 
considered  to  be  capable  of  affording  some 
notion  of  the  reception  it  may  meet  with;  but 
the  means  by  which  they  arrive  at  this  know- 
ledge is  as  obscure  as  their  professional  standing. 
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Tie  functions  of  the  solicitors  engaged  in  con- 
nexion with  any  bill  seeking  powers  from  Par- 
liament for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
are  probably  more  determinate.  They  have  to 
reconcile  opposing  interests  arising  out  of  tho 
invasion  or  infringement  upon  rights  of  pro- 
perty. Neither  the  Parliamentary  agents,  how- 
ever, nor  the  solicitors,  are  qualified  to  form 
authoritative  opinions  as  to  the  constructive 
details  j the  practical  part  is,  therefore,  alto- 
gether reserved  within  tho  province  of  the 
engineer. 

Promoters,  where  such  parties  appear,  are 
generally  actuated  by  some  fixed  and  silent 
policy,  which  no  one  seeks  to  fathom  from  its 
nnfathomableness.  Setting  aside,  however,  their 
private  aims,  no  doubt  many  great  and  successful 
enterprises  of  modem  times  must  be  attributed 
to  their  courage  and  perseverance.  They  form  a 
class,  but  by  no  means  so  large  a class  as  is'com- 
monly  held  to  be  tho  case,  whose  views,  when 
they  do  meet  with  success,  are  a result  owing 
to  tho  skill  and  co-operation  of  others. 

The  first  important  step  towards  applying  to 
Pai'liament  for  authority  to  construct  a lino  of 
railway  is  the  preparation  of  tho  requisite  plans 
by  actual  survey  on  the  part  of  the  engineers, 
lu  the  more  remarkable  undertakings,  engineers 
themselves  take  the  initiative,  and  are  promoters 
as  well  as  engineers.  Tho  plans  required  to  be 
deposited  before  Parliament  show  the  extent  aud 
locality  of  the  proposed  line.  The  deposit  of 
plans  has  to  bo  preceded  by  advertisements  pub- 
lished once  in  the  Londou  Gazette,  and  once  in 
each  week  for  three  successive  weeks  in  the 
newspapei’S  published  nearest  to  the  locality  of 
the  proposed  works.  All  the  advertisements 
must  have  appeared  before  the  date  of  tho 
deposit  of  plans.  Their  purport  is  to  record  bhal 
application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
for  leave  to  carry  out  certain  works  likely  to 
prove  of  public  benefit.  If  it  be  a railway  that 
is  contemplated,  mention  is  made  of  the  exact 
point  of  its  commencement,  the  various  parishes 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  tho  point  of 
its  termination,  and  its  junctions  (if  any)  with 
existing  lines.  Here  genius  begins  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  visions  of  the  'economist.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  Parliamentary  plans  is  a work  of 
anxious  reeponsibility  aud  labour,  as  the  want  of 
proper  skill  and  judgment  at  this  stage  would  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  everj'  one  concerned. 
The  plans  required  to  be  deposited  are  made  to 
a certain  scale,  as  ordered  -by  the  House,  and 
consist  of  a line  showing  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  railway,  with  the  property  on  each 
side  of  its  entire  length  shown  within  certain 
limits,  called  the  limits  of  deviation.  Beyond 
these  limits,  when  the  actual  construction  of  a 
liue  of  railway  is  decided  upon,  the  works  cannot 
legally  extend.  Ik)r  the  most  part  the  plans 
oonsist  of  a dark  line  representing  the  course  of 
the  railway,  bounded  by  two  dotted  lines  show- 
ing how  far  the  centre  line  or  line  of  rails  may 
be  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other  within  tho 
limits  of  deviation,  in  the  event  of  authority  for 
the  construction  of  the  line  being  obtained. 
These  various  lines  are  drawn  over  the  plan 
made  from  actual  survey  of  tho  houses  aud  pro- 
perties which  may  be  interfered  with ; and  every 
one  of  these  properties,  however  trifling,  is 
marked  with  a number  corresponding  to  num- 
bers in  tho  reference-book  deposited  with  the 
plans.  The  owner  and  occupier’s  names  are 
given  in  a printed  form  to  show  that  proper 
inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  solicitor’s 
reference  clerks,  and  os  a guarantee  that  all 
those  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of 
• the  scheme  have  bad  due  notice  of  the  intentions 
-of  the  promoters.  ! 

A seotion  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of. 
the  gradients,  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  line  within  i 
■certain  distances  throughout  its  entire  length,  ist 
sometimes  given  beneath  the  plan  of  the  liue 
itself  j but  the  gradients  are  frequently  printed 
on  separate  sheets,  following  on  after  the  plan. 
An  Ordnance  sheet,  or  authorized  map  of  the 
locality,  having  the  direction  and  course  of  the 
lino  marked  in  red,  is  prefixed  to  the  -deposited, 
plans ; and  an  advertisement,  out  from  one  of 
the  papers,  showing  .the  terms  in  which  the  in- 
tended  application  to  Parliament  had  been  pub- 
lished. The  sheets  bearing  this  -information  ore 
bound  together  and  made  up  into  one  roll,  and 
are  deposited  before  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  Private  Bill 
Ofifioe,  in  the  House,  between  the  statues  of 
Burke  and  Fox,  and  opposite  those  of  Pitt  and 
'Chatham. 

Lord  Chatham  may  be  said  to  bo  in  an  attitude 
protesting  against  the  lodgmept  of  the  plans  j 


Charles  James  Fox  is  apparently  taking  a con- 
trary view  of  the  matter.  Edmund  Burke  is 
attempting  to  forestal  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  being  authorized  j while  Pitt,  over- 
leaping all  the  gradations  of  thought,  seems 
looking  upon  his  country  from  some  remote 
world,  puzzled  and  perplexed  at  .all  that  he  sees 
being  enacted. 

Besides  the  plans  required  to  be  deposited  in 
the  House,  copies  of  them  have  to  be  deposited 
at  or  before  the  same  moment,  as  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office,  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  tho 
various  parishes  and  counties  through  which  the 
liue  is  proposed  to  pass ; and  copies  have  also  to 
bo  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

On  the  30th  of  November  last,  just  before  the 
cloclc  struck  eight,  several  groups  of  men  might 
have  been  observed,  standing  silent  and  motion- 
less as  the  statues  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, in  the  sculpture  corridor  at  the  end  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall.  The  Genius  of  Futurity 
beckoned  the  imaginatiou  of  every  ono.  There 
stood  an  assembly  of  men  awaiting  the  solemn 
dawn  of  a new  era  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  conscious  some  of  them  that  they  were  more 
or  less  the  authors  or  creators  of  it.  Presently 
the  great  clock  struck,  and  just  before  the  sound 
died  away  the  key  of  the  Private  Bill  Office 
turned  upon  schemes  of  human  labour  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
money, — just  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
tho  accumulated  national  debt  of  France  at  the 
period  of  the  Bevolution. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  30th  of 
November,  in  all  the  principal  offices  in  Great 
George-street,  lights  may  bo  seen  buniing 
tliroughoub  the  night.  Tho  importance  of  all 
that  is  being  oarri^  on  in  this  especial  locality 
during  this  period  can  only  bo  estimated  by 
looking  back  for  tho  past  fifty  years,  and  tracing 
the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  tho 
destiny  of  the  country.  An  observer  might 
discover  here  a spirit  of  application  and  wake- 
fulness of  a character  quite  different  from  that 
, which  marks  all  other  occupations.  For  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  night  preceding  the  day 
for  the  deposit  of  plans,  the  huiried  arrival  from 
and  back  again  to  the  various  lithographers 
engaged  in  making  the  copies  aud  plans  and 
sections,  the  anxious  revision  and  despatch,  the 
moro  anxious  dependence  upon  the  character  of 
tho  work  as  it  finally  leaves  the  printer’s 
hands,  the  continual  arrival  of  telegrams, 
the  sudden  apparition  of  parties  believed  to 
be  in  Wales  or  Devonshire,  the  peculiar  still- 
ness in  which  all  the  concluding  and  more 
momentous  points  are  arranged,  contribute  to- 
wards forming  a scene  which  those  helping  to 
compose  it  cannot  comprehend  tho  significance 
of  at  the  moment.  It  is  only,  perhaps,  at  the 
distanco  of  some  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
locomotive  is  speeding  over  what  was  once 
deemed  the  unconquerable  inequalities  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  that  these  triumphs  call  back  the 
time  when  they  were  only  labours  of  calculation 
and  thought.  After  the  deposit  of  the  plans, 
books  of  reference,  copy  of  Gazette  notice,  and 
maps,  on  the  30th  of  November  a Bill  has  to  be 
prepared  giving  full  particulars  of  the  under- 
taking, and  this  Bill  has  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office  on  or  before  the  23rd  of 
December.  The  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of 
tho  proposed  works  has  also  to  be  prepared  and 
deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  on  or  before 
the '31st  of  December.  Tho  last  technicality  to 
be  complied  with  before  any  measure  can  bo 
said  to  have  fully  como  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  is  the  deposit  of  eight  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  tho  estimated  cost  of  the  works. 
This  deposit  has  to  be  made  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  or  before  the  15th  of  January,  and  in 
many  instances  exceeds  100,0001.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  Bill  will  be  brought  ont  of  the  archives 
of  the  Private  Bill  Office  and  come  before  the 
examiner  on  standing  orders,  who  site  for  the; 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  Session  on  the; 
18th  of  January.  The  duty  of  the  examiner  is' 
to  see  that  the  rules  made  by  the  House,  with 
regard  -to  the  introduction  of  measures  submitted 
for  consideration  and  approval,  have  been  duly 
complied  with.  At  this  early  stage  the  opposing 
interests  como  into  collision  and  assume  the 
character  of  preliminary  warfare.  It  is  singuloi- 
here  to  observe  that  perpetual  conflict  of 
opinions,  which,  descending  in  order  down 
through  all  the  cycles  of  thought,  at  last  appears 
in  undiminished  proportions  entering  into  the 
most  trifling  and  actual  affairs  of  life.  Repre- 
senting still  the  two  factors  of  state  government 
and  progress  5 tho  two  sides  of  the  senate  of 
Franc.e  j the  opposing  factions  in  America ; the 


distracting  councils  of  almost  every  government 
in  the  world  ; the  warring  elements  between 
which  the  pathway  of  individual  life  itself  is 
shaped.  Befoi’e  the  examiner  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  scheme  are  attacked  and  laid  bare  by  the 
counsel  aud  witnesses  for  the  opposers.  Existing 
railway  companies,  like  the  holders  of  success- 
fully working  patents,  lodge  a perpetual  opposi- 
tion against  parties  endeavouring  to  acquire 
similar  powers  to  their  own. 

In  many  cases  these  companies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  the  ladder  up  after  them,  but 
to  accomplish  this  they  have  of  course  been 
backed  by  a considerable  amount  of  railway  in- 
fluence inside  tbe  House.  There  are  various 
Parliameutai'y  centres  of  gravity  towards  which 
members  are  attracted  in  class,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled,  without  any  apparent  exercise  of 
judgment,  to  vote  for  or  against  a measure. 
This  is  only  as  it  relates  to  the  influence  mem- 
bers may  bring  to  bear  upon  matters  altogether 
apart  from  real  Government  questions.  In  the 
latter  case  they  become  homogeneous  in  propor- 
tion as  they  confront  something  impersonal,  and 
the  silent  and  invisible  genius  of  the  constitutiou 
renders  the  ejaculation  of  a single  word  impos- 
sible on  the  part  of  some  members,  while  they 
are  acting  as  members. 

Mauy  of  the  incidents  brought  out  iu  the 
evidence  given  before  the  examiner  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing.  Concerning  railway  prqjects,  it 
is  a very  freqnent  circumstance  fur  the  op- 
posing counsel  to  bring  forward  a witness  to 
prove  that  he  has  seen  a donkey  grazing  upon 
some  portion  of  land,  the  description  of  which 
land  in  the  books  of  reference  lodged  by  the  pro- 
moters would  not  lead  any  one  to  infer  this  to  be 
the  real  nature  of  the  land.  Frequently  this 
turns  out  to  be  a portion  of  the  slopes  oT  an 
existing  railway  embankment,  but  almost  in- 
variably it  results  that  the  donkey  had  no  right 
to  be  there.  It  is  to  bo  wondered  at  why  this 
ludicrous  circumstance  (and  there  are  seveoral 
kindred  ones  of  a recurrent  order)  should  so  often 
be  brought  to  be  witnessed  by  those  engaged 
in  legislating  upon  railway  matters,  unless  it  be 
with  some  forethought  of  merriment. 

Trifling  inacouracies  in  detail  sometimes  ap- 
pear upon  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
examiner  ou  Standing  Orders  which  may  e%'en 
necessitate  an  official  report  of  Standing  Orders 
not  having  been  complied  with,  although  the 
prospects  of  the  Bill  may  be  iu  no  way  affected. 

Of  this  circumstance  very  little  knowledge 
seems  to  bo  generally  ontortaiued,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  report  copied  into  tho 
various  newspapers  with  additional  comments, 
saying  that  the  Bill  has  been  lost  through  not 
having  complied  with  Standing  orders,  whereas 
at  tho  same  moment  the  Bill  may  stand  on  a 
most  favourable  footing  in  the  House. 

Iu  cases  where  tho  examiner  has  to  report 
that  the  Standing  Orders  have  not  been  complied 
with  the  Bill  is  referred  to  tho  Standing  Order 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
Committee  report  that  tho  Standing  Orders  have 
not  been  complied  with,  the  matter  is  not 
allowed  to  proceed  any  further  during  the  cur- 
rent session ; but  it  will  be  most  probably  pre- 
sented with  amendments  and  modifications  which 
will  ensure  its  being  moro  favourably  considered 
in  the  ensuing  Parliamontary  session. 

After  a public  works  Bill  has  passed  the  exa- 
miner on  Standing  Ordei-s  and  the  Standing 
Order  Committee,  it  then  comes  .uuder  the  con- 
sideration of  the  referees,  -who  decide  whether 
the  Bill  shall  be  passed  to  be  examined  in  com- 
mittee oi’  rejected. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  expe- 
rienced this  session  by  those  conosmed  in  the 
carrying  out  of  large  public  works  owing  to  tho 
infloence  brought  to  bear  upon  these  measures 
when  they  outer  the  Court  of  Referees.  Ou  one 
day  'alone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  iu 
Slarch,  sohemes  were  put  aside  in  the  court  over 
which  Lord  Redesdale  sometimes  presides  which 
-must  have  caused,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a loss 
of  50,00OZ.  to  those  who  undertook  to  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
House.  This  is  the  greatest  difficalty  which 
parties  interested  in  tbe  promotion  -of  public 
works  have  to  contend  with.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately beginning  to  be  somewhat  seriously  fait 
that  where  -a  large  amount  of  authority  is  iu* 
vested  in  an  individual  form  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  tisod  by  the  person  holding  it 
in  a moment  of  official  caprice  or  simply 
pour  se  dish'ViYe.  TJuder  oirounistances  whore 
heavy  expenses  have  been  incurred  by  those 
taking  tho  initiative  in  promoting  public  works, 
it  is  necessary  to  discover  some  means  of  proteo- 
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tion  against  the  momentarj'  decision  of  those 
holding  a situation  of  official  indifference.  A 
carefnl  and  jadicions  consideration  of  public 
measures  is  no  doubt  essential,  but  this  is  not 
attained  by  the  system  at  present  in  operation. 
Sooner  or  later  the  tribunals  which  now  revise 
and  shape  the  industrious  tendency  of  the  nation 
must  be  abolished,  and  engineers  and  architects 
be  appointed  to  sanction  undertakings  which  are 
at  present  authorized  by  expert  hunters  or  legal 
functienaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  some- 
times arising  from  the  operation  of  the  present 
system,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
tho  policy  of  granting  concessions  which  is 
adopted  on  the  Continent  and  abroad.  From  the 
parties  aiding  in  procuring  the  concession  from 
the  Government  downwards,  until  it  reaches  the 
idle  hands  of  those  who  are  instructed  to  regard 
it  only  as  a marketable  commodity,  and  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  price  in  disposing  of  it,  every 
one  is  interested  in  diminishing  the  fair  profits 
of  the  work. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  which  no  less  a sum 
than  40,0001.  has  been  asked  by  parties  holding 
concessions  authorising  the  carrying  ont  of  public 
works  abroad.  Probably  six  times  tho  amount  of 
money  is  expended  before  possession  is  obtained 
of  the  proper  powers  for  executing  public  works 
abroad  than  is  expended  in  England,  and  it  has 
become  a sort  of  profession  to  solicit  these  con- 
cessions from  foreign  Governments,  and  the 
concessions  are  imported  to  England  for  sale  to 
contractors  or  capitalists. 


TEE  MARKET-CROSSES  OF  SCOTLAND.* 
As  a lamentable  instance  of  the  bad  state  into 
which  some  market-crosses  in  Scotland  have 
been  allowed  to  fall,  we  may  cite  the  cross  of 
-AJloa.  There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this  neglect, 
since  Alloa  (4uli  Wacg — the  way  to  the  sea)  is 
a prosperous  place,  and  the  leading  town  of  a 
county  which  has  tm-ned  out  a rich  field  to  the 
British  nrchjDologist.  Is  Alloa  itself  too  much 
engrossed  with  its  ale  to  give  a thought  to  its 
antiquities?  We  are  unwilling  to  think  so; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  touching  -‘the 
ancient  cross  of  Alloa,”  the  facts  don’t  tell  well. 
Were  there  a law  against  tho  ill  treatment  or 
rough  usage  of  market-crosses,  Alloa  Cross 
might  certainly  make  out  a good  case  for 
damages.  Pulled  down  half  a century  ago, 
this  unfortunate  object  found  a refuge  in  the 
grounds  of  Alloa  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar  jf  but  about  five  years  since  tho  column,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  was  removed  to  the 
“flesh-market,”  in  Bank-street,  where  it  at  pre- 
sent lies,  or  did  lately  lie,  broken  and  disfigured. 
The  structure  is  thus  described  : — ” Exclusive 
of  the  square  pedestal,  the  freestone  column, 
which  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  about  50  in.  in 
circumference,  is  9 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  while  the 
sculptured  capital  is  2 ft.  9 in.  in  height.  The 
pillar  is  broken  in  two,  and  the  sculpture  work 
is  damaged.”  Might  not  the  town-council  of 
Alloa  follow  the  example  of  their  brother  magi- 
strates of  Edinburgh,  and  restore  the  burgh 
cross  ? The  head  of  the  Walk  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a site  in  eve^  way  suitable  and  appro- 
priate; the  injury  which  the  relic  has  sustained 
could  bo  repaired,  as  we  are  informed,  without 
much  difficulty ; and  the  cost  of  restoration  wonld 
be  trifling.  Granted  that  the  memorial  cannot 
be  called  striking  or  splendid,  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  burgh  cross  is  argument  sufficient  for  its 
restoration. 

Or  we  might  point  out  what  has  been  done  in 
Peebles  as  an  example  to  Alloa.  The  history  of 
the  cross  of  that  qniet  and  consequential  little 
royal  burgh,  is  the  history  of  a narrow  escape. 
However,  if  the  present  generation  of  Peebloans 
are  able  to  boast  of  the  possession  of  this  time- 
honoured  emblem  of  civic  dignity,  the  thanks 
are  not  due  to  the  town  authorities,  but  to  in- 
dividual effort  and  private  liberality.  There , 
was  not  much  difference  between  a Peebles  and 
a Perth  bailie,  or  between  an  Ayr  and  an  Alloa 
councillor,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Bad  taste  appears  to  have  fallen  like  a universal 
blight  upon  the  municipal  mind  of  the  time,  and 
among  the  first  objects  sacrificed  to  it  was  the 
town’s  cross.  We  are  willing  to  make  every 


allowance  for  our  forefathers,  who  lived  in  rather 
troublous  times,  if  their  successors  would  show 
the  possession  of  a better  taste  by  correcting 
their  shortcomings.  In  former  ages,  Peebles 
was  a place  of  celebrity,  and  np  to  comparatively 
recent  times  a town  of  considerable  importance. 
But  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  she  went  to  sleep  in 
her  snug  Tweed  valley  for  a generation,  and  “ as 
quiet  as  the  grave,  or  Peebles,”  had  passed  into 
a proverb.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  she 
awoke  up  at  the  scream  of  the  railway  whistle 
in  her  streets.  The  locomotive  gave  the  place  a 
fresh  start  in  life.  The  old  Cross  of  Peebles  was 
a structure  in  keeping  with  the  former  import- 
ance of  the  burgh.  It  consisted  of  an  octagonal 
building,  10  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  in  diameter.  A 
door  and  inner  flight  of  steps  led  to  a paved 
roof  or  platform,  from  which  rose  an  octagonal 
shaft  of  sandstone,  12  ft.  high,  and  3 fc.  3 in.  in 
circumference,  decorated  on  four  sides  with 
carved  shields,  and  having  an  ornamental  capital, 
bearing  the  crests  of  some  of  the  Tweeddale 
family,  and  the  arms  of  the  burgh.*  Above  this 
was  a vertical  sun-dial  with  four  sides,  and  the 
date,  1699,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an 
iron  vane,  pierced  with  tho  figures  1662.  The 
cross  stood  in  tho  middle  of  the  Eigh-street, 
opposite  the  head  of  the  Northgate.  Of  the 
date  of  its  erection  there  is  no  record.  “ This 
cross,”  says  a local  authority,  ” was  not 
the  first  which  had  been  erected,  nor  probably 
the  second,  but  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
third  of  a series  on  the  same  spot,  and  put  up 
subsequent  to  the  disastrous  occupation  of 
Scotland  by  Cromwell.”  One  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting associations  connected  with  the  Peebles 
Cross  was  the  ceremony  of  opening  Beltane  Fair, 
which  was  for  a long  period  the  great  festival 
of  the  district.  Beltane  Day  is  celebrated  in 
that  remarkable  poem,  ” Peebles  to  the  Play,”  of 
which  James  I.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author.  The  festival  or  fair  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  was  opened  by  public  proclama- 
tion at  the  cross  by  the  magistrates,-”  attended 
with  their  officers  and  the  burgh  piper  in  full 
uniform  after  which  they  had  an  “ entertain, 
ment.”  Since  the  year  1798,  however,  all 
ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
so-called  Beltane  Fair  of  to-day  is  a very  tame 
spectacle.  From  time  immemorial  the  monarch’s 
birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  cross  in  much 
the  same  fashion,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  as 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh ; and  refractory 
Peebleons  for  many  generations  had  been  pil- 
loried  at  ic.  In  1807  (March  25),  as  appears 
from  the  Burgh  Records,  “ The  provost  reported 
that  the  cross  was  in  a very  minous  situation, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  either  to  have  the 
same  repaired,  or  taken  down.  The  council 
agree  that  the  cross  bo  taken  down  and  re- 
moved j and  further  resolve  that  the  whole 
materials  be  sold  by  public  roup.”  The  shaft 
became  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hay,  who  had 


• See  p.  185,  ante, 

+ It  is  a fortunate  cireomstancethat  a few  of  our  crosses 

at  least  liave,  in  their  evil  days,  found  a home  in  this  way. 
The  columns  of  the  crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Ailos, 
and  Fochabers,— the  last,  we  believe,  is  standing  in  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  Park, — would  otherwise  probably 
liave  been  entirely  lost  or  destroyed. 


it  set  up  as  an  object  of  interest  in  his  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  it  remained  until 
1857,  exactly  half  a century,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  burgh  and  re-erected  in  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  Chambers  Institution.  The  shaft 
was  placed  on  a broad  octagonal  base,  forming 
two  steps  of  carved  sandstone,  and  round  the 
upper  step,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  following 
inscription  : — ” The  Old  Cross  of  Peebles,  re- 
moved from  the  street  to  King’s  Meadows,  1807 
presented  to  the  burgh  by  Sir  Adam  Hay,  bart., 
1857  5 and  repaired  and  re-erected  by  W.  Cham- 
bers, 1858.”  Tho  site  is  an  excellent  one  so  far 
as  the  security  and  protection  of  the  relic  are 
concerned,  and  it  was  no  doubt  thought  to  be 
the  most  convenient  site.  Wo  think,  however, 
that  the  restored  cross  should,  in  every  case 
where  it  is  at  all  possible,  occupy  the  original 
foundation,  which,  of  course,  was  invariably  in 
the  open  street,  and  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion that  the  town  afforded,  so  that  it  might  be, 
as  it  were,  within  sight  of  every  inhabitant.  To 
place  the  cross  apart  from  tho  thoroughfare,  and 
guard  the  approach  to  it  by  lock  and  key,  takes 
away  from  its  municipal  character,  and  turns 
pretty  much  into  a mere  antiquarian  curiosity. 

Looking  at  the  fate  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
market-crosses  of  Scotland,  one  is  inclined  to  re- 
gret  that  every  town  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
Melrose  in  having  this  object  sustained  by 
special  endowment.  ” There  is  a ridge  in  a 
field,  near  the  town,  called  the  Corse-rig,  which 


* “ A shield  with  three  Ashes  proper,  that  ia  the  centre 
swimming  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  other  two.  The 
motto  beneath — Contra  iiando  inere/nentunj— (increase  by 
swimming  against  the  flood)  is  designed  to  signify  that 
mr  every  salmon  that  swims  up  two  swim  down  the 
Tweed.”— jPeeifes  and  il»  Neij^hbourhood. 


the  proprietor  of  the  said  fields  holds  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  he  shall  keep  up  the  cross.” 
The  Corse-rig  is  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  the  cross  has  been 
repaired  recently,  but  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  tho  proprietor  of  the  field  expended  201.  in 
repairing  it.  The  cross  must  be  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  in  Scotland.  It  is  supposed  to  be  co- 
eval with  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Melrose,  which 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful. The  cross  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  or 
circular  flight  of  steps,  with  an  upright  shaft, 
surmounted  by  the  crest  of  the  Haddington 
family,  this  ornament  having  supplanted  apopish 
emblem  in  1604.  Had  a similar  provision  to 
that  of  Melrose  been  made  in  the  case  of  every 
Scottish  town,  we  should  have  had  many  an  in- 
teresting cross,  the  loss  of  which  we  now  lament, 
including  tho  crosses  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  Sel- 
kirk, Ayr,  and  other  places.  The  Selkirk  cross — 
a very  curions  building,  it  is  said,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  spacious  market-place,  but  was 
many  years  ago  swept  away  by  order  of  the 
magistrates,  ” in  conformity  with  a taste  which 
has  of  late  yeai’S  proved  as  destructive  to  those 
fine  old  ornamental  structures  throughout  the 
burghs  of  Scotland,  as  the  ruthless  order  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1648,  proved  to  their  name- 
sakes the  crosses  that  had  been  almost  every- 
where preserved  on  their  churches  at  the  Refor- 
mation.* The  cross  of  Ayr, — 

(Auld  Ayr  wham  ne'er  a town  aorposBes, 

For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lassea), 

is  mentioned  ns  having  been  a building  of  some 
elegance,  in  the  form  of  a hexagon.  It  stood  at 
tho  western  extremity  of  the  main  street,  bat 
was  removed  to  make  way  for  certain  improve- 
ments attendant  on  the  erection  of  the  new 
bridge  in  1788.  Some  coins  discovered  at  its 
foundation  point  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as 
the  date  of  its  erection.  If  in  this  instance  ab- 
solute improvements  necessitated  the  removal  of 
the  cross,  they  did  not  also  necessitate  its  de- 
stmetion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  civic  authorities  that  since  the  cross  was 
or  had  to_be  removed  at  any  rate,  the  cost  and 
labour  of  re-erecting  it  on  some  other  suitable 
spot  could  not  have  been  much  greater  than  the 
labour  of  pulling  it  down.  It  was  only  the 
Betting  of  it  up  again.  The  thing,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  seen  in  this  light,  and  the  cross 
was  sacrificed.  In  the  picturesque  hamlet  of 
Foulis,  in  Perthshire,  there  is  a curious  cross,  of 
which  the  following  description  is  given  in  the 
” Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ” On  one 
side  is  a representation  of  a wolf-chaso,  in  bas- 
relief,  in  which  there  are  figures  of  men  on 
horseback,  and  a blood-hound.  The  wolf  appeaxs 
grasping  a head  in  his  fierce  jaws,  and  tradition 
says  that  in  the  course  of  his  chase  he  ran 
through  the  town  of  Foulis,  and  snatched  off  the 
head  of  a boy.  In  the  same  group  of  figures  are 
six  men,  dressed  in  a peculiar  stylo,  and  follow- 
ing an  animal  supposed  to  be  led  to  the  sacri- 
lice.  The  figures  on  the  other  side  aro  much 
defaced,  and  there  are  gyves  or  chains  on  it, 
which  fastened  to  culprits  and  exposed  them  to 
infamy,  a species  of  punishment  similar  to  the 
pillory.”  In  Dull,  another  village  in  the  satoe 
county,  there  is  a cross  of  sufficient  interest  to 
claim  a word  of  notice.  It  is  a tall  time-worn 
obelisk,  fixed  into  a large  round  socket,  and 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Connected  with 
this  cross  was  a remarkable  privilege  attached 
to  Dull  monastery,  long  since  in  ruins.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  surrounding  gronnd  was 
constituted  into  a sanctuary  or  holy-rood,  after 
the  manner  of  the  sanctuary  at  the  Holy-rood  of 
Edinburgh,  already  mentioned,  where  debtors 
and  offenders  of  all  sorts  were  secured  from 
molestation  on  fleeing  to  the  above  cross  or  its 
inviolable  precincts,  which  extended  for  half  a 
mile  in  a direct  line  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and 
were  pointed  out  by  three  crosses  of  similar 
description — a large  one  and  two  smaller  ones. 
The  largest  of  the  three  stood  in  the  intermediate 
space  betwixt  the  other  two,  and  the  place  is 
still  called  Druimdiamhain,  a corruption  of 
Druimandion,  meaning  ” the  centre  of  defence  or 
safety.”  f The  only  vestige  of  the  village  of 
Scone — a name  famous  in  Scottish  history — is 
the  ancient  cross,  an  upright  column,  measuring 
13  ft.  high,  slightly  ornamented  at  tho  top, 
standing  on  a circular  pedestal  of  steps  which 
gradually  dimmish  to  a small  flat  octagonal  stage 
from  which  the  pillar  rises.  The  date  of  the 
cross  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the  cross  of 


• Picture  of  ScotTaud,  1827. 
t Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
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Loclimabeu — an  aiicienb  royal  burgli  of  Dumfries- 
shire— is  its  liistoiy.  The  structure  itself,  which 
is  in  the  market-place,  ia  barren  of  architectural 
attractions,  being  merely  a long  perpendicular 
stone  fixed  into  a broad  freestone  socket.  When 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Elshieshields  was  built, 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  this  stone,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  left  from  the  materials  employed  in  its 
erection.  At  this  time  Lochmabenhad  no  cross, 
and  being  anxious  to  invest  their  town  with  the 
burghal  dignity  which  that  object  was  held  to 
confer,  the  magistrates  “ made  over  to  the  laird 
of  Elshieshields,  and  his  heirs  and  successors 
for  ever,  the  mill  and  mill  lands  ofLochmaben, 
a part  of  the  burgh  property,  as  the  price  and 
purchase  of  the  said  stone,  to  the  intent  that  it 
might  bo  erected  as  a market-cross  in  their 
burgh.”  The  bargain  has  turned  out  well  for 
the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  laird.  Wliat  the 
property  may  be  worth  at  the  present  day  we 
cannot  say,  but  forty  years  ago  the  proprietor 
of  Elshieshields  was  drawing  from  it  annually 
the  sum  of  lOOZ.  sterling.  At  the  date  of  the 
transaction  the  mill  and  mill  lands  yielded  the 
town  a yearly  rental  of  only  a few  merks,  and 
doubtless  the  worthy  corporation  thought  that 
tho  bargain  was  all  on  their  side.  A few  miles 
from  Lochmaben  ia  the  beautiful  village  of 
Minniehivo,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a 
cross,  erected  in  the  year  1G38.  It  is  a freestone 
structure,  14  ft.  in  height,  consisting  of  a pillar 
9 ft.  high,  rising  from  a circular  pedestal  5 ft. 
high,  and  devoid  of  ornament.  In  tho  town  of 
Turrift,  in  Aberdeenshire,  we  find  a form  of  cross 
common  to  a number  of  villages  and  burghs  of 
barony  throughout  Scotland.  It  is  a plain  shaft 
of  sandstone  raised  on  a pedestal  of  circular 
steps,  and  measures  20  ft.  from  the  base  to  the 
capital.  Crosses  of  this  description,  it  may  be 
remarked,  were  seldom  so  high  as  this.  That  the 
cross  of  Turrift'  is  an  object  of  considerable  anti- 
quity is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  in  more  primitive  times,  occasionally  held 
his  courts  at  it.  In  the  year  1557  an  inquest  is 
mentioned  as  being  lield,  “ Aimd  Crucem  de 
Tuireff.”  Time,  who,  as  says  the  poet,  writes  no 
wi’inkles  on  the  sea,  treats  market-crosses  and 
human  beings  differently.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  this  venerable  memorial  fell  into  a very 
dilapidated  condition  j but  instead  of  “ ordering 
it  to  bo  taken  down,  and  the  materials  sold  by 
public  roup,”  it  was  carefully  repaired.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  to  preserve  it,  however,  of  late 
years  this  interesting  object  has  been  fast  going 
to  decay,  and  we  understand  a desire  has  been 
expressed  to  rebuild  the  cross  of  Turriff.  There 
ia  a cross  similar  to  tho  above  in  the  Aberdeen- 
shire village  of  Old  Rain  or  Rayne,  but  measmang 
only  12  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  If  we 
mistake  not,  there  may  still  bo  seen  fixed  in  the 
shaft  an  iron  staple  with  links,  the  remains  of 
the  jougs  in  which  oli'euders  were  exposed  to 
public  shame  in  former  times  j and  we  have  heard 
that  a part  of  the  iron  collar  which,  attached  to 
a chain,  clasped  tho  neck  of  the  delinquent, 
depended  from  the  cross  within  the  memory  of 
people  still  living.  The  cross  is  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  place  was  constituted  by  charter 
a burgh  of  barony,  with  regular  markets  and 
bailie  courts.  It  was  probably  built  by  John  Mont- 
gomery, who  designed  and  erected  the  Cross  of 
Aberdeen,  and  who  was  a mason  in  Old  Rain  at 
this  period.  The  thriving  seaport  town  of  Mac- 
duff, Banffshire,  has  long  possessed  a market- 
cross.  The  present  simple  and  unpretending 
erection,  which  stands  near  to  the  established 
church,  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

„ , “MACDUFF  CROSS. 

•Rebuilt  at  Macduti',  by  the  Earl  of  Fife  1783,  -wheu  that 
place  was  constituted  a Royal  Burgh  by  George  HI. 
May  it  flourish ; 
and  loug  increase  in 
numbers  aud  in 
opulence ; 

while  its  Inhabitants  gain  the  Blessings  of  Life 
by  Industry,  Diligence,  and  Temperance." 

The  local  belief  is  that  the  burgh  is  fulfilling  to 
the  letter  the  hope  of  its  founder.  If  that  be  so, 

I Macduft’  ought  surely  to  be  the  happiest  and 
most  contented  of  burghs.  Some  further  re- 
marks  on  the  subject  of  crosses  we  reserve  for 
another  occasion. 


A Palmerston-  Monu3!ENt  for  Sligo. — It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a monument  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  the  town  of  Sligo,  near  which  was  the 
greater  part  of  Ids  Irish  property.  The  late 
Premier  was  very  popular  as  a landlord. 


THE  YEW. 

Aiter  the  oak,*  there  is  no  British  tree  that 
in  grandeur  and  endurance  can  vie  with  the 
yew  {Taxus  laccata)  ; like  the  oak,  its  length  of 
life  is  prodigious.  Immense  shells  of  dead  yew- 
ti-ees  are  spread  sparingly  all  over  the  country, 
but  living  specimens  of  this  tree  cannot  now  be 
recorded  as  very  common,  and  the  ancient  yew- 
tree  groves  Jiave  almost  passed  away.  Though 
the  yew  is  seldom  seen  in  woods  now,  it  is  essen- 
tially of  gregarious  growth,  and  is  stated  to  be 
(perhaps  erroneously)  very  rare,  or  extinct  in 
Ireland ; that  it  w’as  not  so  at  one  time  is  provedby 
its  frequent  exhumation  from  the  peat  bogs.  It 
is  fond  of  mountainous  and  hilly,  but  moist,  dis- 
tricts, and  abounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ex- 
cept the  extreme  north.  Like  all  slow-growing 
trees,  its  wood,  to  an  extreme  degree,  is  close, 
hard,  enduring,  and  little  afi'ected  by  water.  One 
specimen  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in 
good  condition  at  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
excavations  at  Nineveh,  apparently  quite  free 
from  any  effect  of  time  or  insects  ; and  another 
specimen,  from  tho  ancient  submerged  lake- 
dwellings  of  Moosseedorf,  Canton  Berne,  of  enor- 
mous antiquity.  It  frequently  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  and  some  are  recorded  in  this 
country  more  than  50  ft.  in  circumference. 

Its  use,  at  least  in  modern  times,  seems  to  be 
principally  confined  to  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture, fbr  which  it  is  in  every  respect  specially 
adapted ; for,  in  addition  to  its  great  hardness 
and  durability,  it  possesses  considerable  beauty 
and  variety  of  colour  in  grain  j portions  from 
gnarled  and  knotty  protuberances  of  the  trunk 
are  particularly  so,  and  in  great  demand  for 
small  ornamental  articles  of  furnitnro,  such  as 
boxes,  door-handles,  bell-pulls,  &c.  j its  use, 
however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  small  ob- 
jects, but  larger  movable  household  goods  have 
been,  and  still  are,  made  of  this  wood.  It  at  one 
time  was  much  used  for  bedsteads,  on  account  of 
its  being  extremely  repellent  to  insects ; bugs 
aud  fleas  cannot  exist  in  its  close  proximity : 
this  is  a very  singular  characteristic  of  yew  wood, 
as,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  insect  is  known 
that  attacks  it,  either  in  its  living  or  dead 
condition. 

That  yew  wood  is  not  now  more  used  for  a 
greater  vaiiety  of  purposes  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  its  comparative  scarcity ; bnt  in  ancient 
times  the  yew  was  the  only  wood  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  bowrj  of  our  forefathers,  and 
was  exported  to  such  an  extent  for  similar  pur- 
poses, that  a law  was  made  for  its  special  pro- 
tection, It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
after  the  old  timber  trees  had  once  disappeared, 
no  pains  were  taken  to  replant  the  divested 
localities,  partly  owing  perhaps  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms,  and  partly  because  when 
planted  the  tree  was  so  long  before  it  attained 
any  considerable  size. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  yew-tree  is  its  frequent  occur- 
renco  in  churchyards,  and  most  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  closely 
adjoining  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  very  clear  j but  it  is  evident,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  yews  were  not  planted 
near  the  churches,  but  that  the  churches  were 
built  near  the  yews,  as  tho  ages  of  several 
British  specimens  of  this  tree  are  known  to  be 
far  greater  than  those  of  the  buildings  to  which 
they  are  attached,  many  yew-trees  dating  anterior 
to  the  Norman  conquest.f  There  seems  to  be 
some  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tree  was 
considered  sacred  in  this  country  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  that  certain 
religious  rites  were  performed  in  groves  of  yew  j 
the  first  Christian  churches  being  erected  on  the 
sites  of  heathen  temples,  they  necessarily  were 
bnilt  near  yew-trees.  But  why  this  tree  was 
retained  in  the  churchyard,  and  Christian 
churches  afterwards  built  near  yews,  yews  ulti- 
mately planted  in  churchyards,  and  the  wood 
used  for  religious  purposes,  as  is  proved  by 
references  to  “ consecrated  yew,”  is  certainly 
more  difficult  to  understand.  Many  trifling 
reasons  have  been  offered  at  various  times,  not 
worth  repeatiug  here ; but,  of  all  trees,  perhaps 
no  other  has  so  many  ghostly  legends  aud  super- 
stitions in  connexion  with  it.  The  shade  of  the 
yew  was  at  one  time  considered  fatal  to  any 
creature  sleeping  beneath.  It  was  always  an 
emblem  of  death  and  silence ; and  for  this  reason, 
and  perhaps  forits  great  length  of  life  and  freedom 


* See  p.  158,  as/e. 

t Though  it  may  he,  after  all,  that  this  shows  the 
existence  on  the  site  ofa  church  in  Saxon  times. 


from  deterioration,  it  may  have  been  selected  as 
an  emblem  of  incorruptibility.  It  appears  to 
the  writer  that  tho  ancient  belief  of  yew-wood 
oonnteractiug  and  curing  the  bite  of  the  serpent 
may  in  some  way  be  connected  with  its  reten- 
tion ; but  in  support  of  this  or  any  other  reason 
for  its  selection  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to 
bring  forward. 

To  the  landscape  painter  the  yew-tree,  as  a 
beautiful  natural  object,  is  invaluable,  the  deep 
green  colour  of  its  foliage  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  its  branches  forming  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  fresher  hues  and  less  sym- 
metrical forms  of  other  woodland  trees.  But, 
interesting  as  is  the  gigantic  trunk  and  huge 
masses  of  foliage  to  the  landscape  artist,  the 
yew-tree  increases  in  interest  as  we  more  fully 
comprehend  its  details  aud  attributes.  For 
ornamental  compositious  it  is  seldom  selected, — 
not  because  its  details  are  unfitted  for  orna- 
ment, but  because  designers  have  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  tree  ; had  they  known  it,  wo 
should  have  more  frequently  seen  paintings  of 
tho  beautiful  fleshy  crimson  fruits  with  which  its 
branches  are  studded  in  autumn,  in  shape  some- 
what like  a bell,  and  in  colour  scarlet-crimson 
(bearing  a nut  within,  fruit  and  nub  both  being 
esculent  and  of  a very  agreeable  flavour) . Tho 
fruit  sometimes  varies  with  yellow  berries,  like 
tho  yellow-berried  variety  of  the  holly.  Its 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  appear  in  the 
spring,  and  the  fruit  in  the  autumn. 

The  yew-tree  has  this  peculiarity, — the  sexes 
are  separated,  one  tree  being  tho  male,  and  con- 
sequently never  bearing  fruit,  and  the  other  the 
female,  or  fruit-bearing  tree,  quite  depending  on 
accidental  circumstances  for  the  transmission  of 
the  fertilising  pollen  of  the  male,  without  which, 
of  course,  the  female  would  be  as  devoid  of  scarlet 
fruit  as  the  male.  Where  tho  male  and  female 
trees  are  far  apart,  as  they  frequently  are,  this 
operation  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  understand  ; 
but  the  fertilisation  is  probably  eftected  acci- 
dentally by  birds,  insects,  or  the  wind.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  in  autumn,  wasps  often  greedily 
attack  itj  this  single  creature,  then,  attached  to 
the  only  edible  part  of  the  female  tree,  and  that 
for  a few  weeks  only,  is  the  one  solitary  member 
of  tho  animal  creation  that  can  correctly  figure  as 
an  ornamental  adjunct,  but  that  it  is  one  of  no 
mean  value  any  one  can  testify  who  may  have 
examined  this  insect’s  beautiful  bands  of  black 
and  yellow. 

No  insect  or  caterpillar  is  peculiar  to  or  lives 
upon  either  the  foliage  or  wood  of  this  tree,  per- 
haps for  the  simple  reason  that  all  parts,  except- 
ing the  fruit,  are  highly  poisonous  ; and  not  to 
small  creatures  alone,  for  larger  quadrupeds  such 
as  horses,  oxen,  (io.,  frequently  die  after  nibbling 
the  loaves.  Deer,  goats,  and  sheep  have  been 
said  to  be  exempt,  but  the  contraiy  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  last  winter  between  thirty  and 
forty  deer  were  poisoned  in  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  park,  at  Badminton,  after  eating  a 
few  leaves  that  approached  the  ground.  Whether 
the  pollen  of  the  male  flower  is  poisonous,  as  is 
well  known  to  be  the  case  with  some  other  plants, 
and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  consumers  of 
honey  if  bees  frequent  the  flowers,  is  not  so 
clear.  Not  only  is  tho  tree  exempt  from  all 
insects,  bub  it  is  rare  to  find  either  moss,  lichen, 
or  fungus  growing  on  the  trunk  or  branches  ; wo 
recently,  however,  observed  near  Hampton  Court 
a remarkably  fine  parasite  on  a yew-tree,  not 
unfrequent  on  other  trees,  but  seldom  seen  on  the 
yew,  viz.,  Pulyporus  siilfurcus  : this  forms  a largo 
irregular  fleshy  mass,  of  a most  brilliant, 
luminous  yellow  colour,  throwing  down  a 
sulphury  yellow  dust  when  ripe;  and  being 
(or  said  to  be)  phosphorescent  ia  the  dark,  tho 
beautiful  contrast  afforded  by  the  yellow  of  tho 
parasite,  and  the  dark  green  foliage  and  dusky 
trunk,  can  be  easily  imagined. 

Tho  associations  connected  with  the  yew  are 
full  of  interest : three  of  our  kings  were  slain  by 
bows  of  the  “ double  fatal  yew,”  viz.,  Harold, 
Rufus,  and  Ca3ur-de-Leon ; the  victories  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  aud  Agincourt  wore  gained  by  our 
archers,  “ dreadful  with  the  bended  yew.”  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  promised  marriage  to  Darnley 
under  this  tree;  to  commemorate  which  a coin 
was  struck.  The  first  meeting  of  Henry  VIII. 
aud  Anne  Boleyn  took  place  under  a yew-tree  ; 
and  to  add  no  other  incidents,  the  name  of  tho 
town  of  Halifax  is  said  to  be  indirectly  derived 
from  a legend,  which  we  cannot  repeat  here,  in 
connexion '\vibh  a yew-tree,  and  to  which  many 
pilgrimages  were  made  in  times  long  past. 

It  is  used  indiscriminately  in  our  churches, 
with  other  evergreens,  as  a Christmas  decoration. 

W.  G.  S. 
a 
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PARIS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

M.  Riche  delivered  at  tlie  Sorbonne  recently 
a lecture  upon  the  water-supply  of  Paris,  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary. 

The  superiority  of  spring  water  over  river 
water  was  long  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Lutecia,  and  the  Arcueil  waters  were  very 
much  prized  ; yet  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth 
century  that  we  find  a religious  corporation  pro- 
prietors of  a spring  at  Belleville,  near  Saiut- 
Gervais-des-Pres,  which,  by  means  of  an  aque- 
duct, supplied  a fountain  yielding  35,200  gallons 
per  2-i  hours.  In  1855,  Paris  received  4'1,000 
gallons  per  day,  or,  as  the  population  was 

200.000,  less  than  !•}  pint  per  inhabitant ! 
Henry  IV.  abolished  many  privileges  and  mono- 
polies tending  to  limit  the  water-supply,  and 
installed  the  first  pump,  called  the  Setmantan, 
at  the  Pont-Neuf.  In  1613,  he  set  about  recon- 
structing the  celebrated  aqoeduct  of  Arcueil ; 
but  this  great  project  was  only  put  into  execu- 
tion by  Marie  do  Medicis.  Bat  under  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XIV.,  concessions  awarded  to  favourit- 
ism caused  such  a dearth  of  water  that  a second  : 
pump,  called  that  of  Notre  Dame,  was  set  up  in  j 
1671,  and  remained  till  a few  years  ago.  By  this 
means  Paris  received  396,000  gallons  per  day,  or 
2'6  quarts  per  inhabitant.  In  1777,  the  Perier 
Company  constructed  the  Chaillot  pumping 
engines,  which  raised  water  at  the  very  outfall 
of  the  sewers,  and  iu  1782  the  slate  purchased 
and  improved  the  plant  of  the  company,  in- 
creasing the  water-supply  to  1,760,800  gallons 
per  day,  giving  12'3  quarts  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  was  still  a very  deficient  supply. 
In  1797,  the  project  of  the  Oureq  canal  was  set 
on  foot;  the  works  of  this  supply  from  the 
Marne  were  begun  in  1801,  and  completed  by 
Girard  in  1822.  The  supply  branch  commences 
at  Mareuil,  and  arrives  at  La  Villette  by  an  open 
canal  100  kilometres  long.  These  waters  have 
three  outlets,  one  ending  at  Monceanx  by  means 
of  the  “ aquedne  do  ceintnre,”  another  leading 
into  the  Saint-Denis  canal,  and  a third  into  the 
Saint-Martin  canal.  To  this  quantity  must  be 
added  the  supply  from  eighteen  steam  engines, 
from  the  artesian  wells  of  Grenelle  and  Passy,  to 
have  a sum  total  of  the  supply  of  Paris  about  six 
months  ago.  The  42,919,500  gallons  which  were 
then  supplied  to  Paris  every  twenty-four  hours 
were  thus  divided, — 23,110,500  gallons  from  the 
Oureq  canal,  17,608,000  gallons  from  the  Seine, 
and  2,201,000  gallons  from  Arcueil,  the  artesian 
wells,  and  Belleville  springs,  or  25'3  gallons  per 
inhabitant. 

This  mass  of  water  is  still  insufficient ; and, 
really,  when  wo  consider  that  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  de  Vincennes  absorb  on  Sundays 
7,708,500  gallons  ; the  fountains  and  sewers 
5,500,000;  the  bornea-fontaines  (only  running 
for  three  hours  daily)  about  19,800,000  j and 
private  service  about  17,600,000  gallons  ; we  can 
easily  comprehend  how  the  supplies  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  last  summer. 

The  Oureq  canal  had  been  constructed  for  a 
two-fold  purpose  ; it  is  traversed  by  600  boats, 
manned  by  1,600  men ; it  runs  through  100 
kilometres  of  country  to  empty  itself  in  a basin 
situated  so  that  to  interrupt  the  seiwice  would 
deprive  Paris  of  the  water  for  a month.  Its 
water  is  mnddy  aud  selenitic.  The  Seine  water 
raised  at  Chaillot,  which  furnished  in  1857  the 
5-6th8  of  the  public  supply,  contains  organic 
matters  which,  according  to  M.  Dumas  in  his 
report  to  the  Municipal  Council,  sometimes 
attain  incredible  proportions.  Thus,  after  the 
dry  season  of  1858,  there  passed  under  the  Pont 
Royal  a miitre  cube  of  sewage  in  44  of  water  per 
second  (a  metro  cube  = 220  gallons).  Thus 
the  Chaillot  pumps  supplied  2'3  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter  to  the  inhabitants. 

At  length,  after  a protracted  examination  and 
the  analysis  of  300  springs,  the  project  of  Mr. 
Belgrand,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  water  of  the 
town  of  Pails  was  adopted.  The  two  sources 
fixed  upon  were  both  in  the  champagne  district, 
— that  of  the  Dhnys,  rising  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Chalons;  and  that  ot  the  Vanne 
between  Troyes  and  Sens.  The  former  yields 
8,800,000  gallons  per  day,  and  the  latter  about 

22.000. 000  gallons.  Their  volumes  had  not  sen- 
sibly diminished  during  the  dry  seasons  of  1857, 
1858,  and  1859,  and  the  waters  contain  no 
sulphate  of  lime  ; the  carbonate  of  lime  they  hold 
is  less  than  that  in  the  Seine  water.  The 
Dhnys  arrives  into  the  highest  quarters  of  Paris,* 
whei'e  it  is  allowed  to  fall  through  a cascade, 
which  causes  it  to  deposit  its  excess  of  carbonate 


• See  Builder,  vol.  xiiii.,  p.  715. 


of  lime.  It  starts  with  two  canals,  a kilometre 
long  each,  which  are  united  into  one;  it  follows 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Marne  as  far  as  Chalifert ; 
there  it  crosses  the  river,  and  keeps  the  riglit 
bank  as  far  as  Belleville,  which  it  reaches  after 
a run  of  140  kilometres.  At  the  Menilmontant 
bill  the  Dhuys  is  at  an  altitude  of  354  ft.,  while 
the  Oureq  basin  has  only  171  ft.  The  reservoirs 
we  have  already  described  contain  220,100,000 
gallons,  and  are  arched  and  covered  over  with  a 
thick  layer  of  earth.  The  reservoir  for  the  Vanne 
water,  at  Menilmontant,  will  be  262  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. When  this  is  completed,  Paris  will  have  a 
daily  supply  of  30,814,000  gallons  of  spring- 
water,  or  18  gallons  per  inhabitant,  solely  for 
domestic  use  ; adding  to  this  the  supply  from  the 
new  turbine  pumps  at  St.  Maur,  when  completed, 
100,145,500  gallons  daily,  or  58'77  gallons  per 
inhabitant,  will  be  supplied  to  the  town  of  Paris 
iu  about  three  years  hence. 


CLEARWELL  CHURCH. 

This  church,  consecrated  on  April  6th,  baa 
been  built  by  the  munificence  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  Dunraven,  of  Clearwell  Court,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Middleton,  of  Cheltenham. 
It  is  constructed  of  the  local  red  sandstone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  style  is  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  plan 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  61  ft.  3 in.,  the  width  20  ft. 
6 in. ; the  width  of  the  aisles  is  10  ft.  6 in. ; tho 
length  of  the  chancel  is  34  ft.  3 in.,  the  width, 
17  ft. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  a bold 
arcade  of  four  bays  on  either  side,  supported  by 
piers  of  blue  and  white  stone  in  bands,  circular 
on  plan,  with  moulded  bases  and  foliated  capitals. 
The  division  of  each  bay  above  the  nave  arcade 
is  marked  by  a corbel  with  an  angel  supporting 
a marble  shaft  and  foliated  cap,  which  carries 
one  of  the  principal  trasses  of  the  roof.  Above 
the  nave  arcade  is  a clerestory,  wit?h  rose-windows 
filled  with  tracery.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  eight 
triplets. 

The  chancel  is  lighted  by  an  east  window  with 
four  lights,  and  two  two-light  windows  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  north  side  is  an  archway, 
moulded,  forming  an  opening  into  the  organ- 
chamber.  Throughout  the  interior,  the  architect 
baa  blended  the  red  and  blue  Forest  stone  with 
Bath  stone.  The  interior  has  also  mural  decora- 
tions; the  walls  being  banded  with  the  blue 
Forest  stone  in  slips  8 in.  wide,  and  in  the 
chancel  these  are  all  enriched  with  traced  run- 
1 ningpatterns  and  foliations  filled  in  with  various 
coloured  cements.  Above  the  chancel  - arch  are 
panels  with  diapered  backgrounds,  and  contain- 
ing the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  a richly-foliated 
Cross,  with  passion-flower  terminations. 

The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  in  with 
painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  The 
east  window  has  been  erected  by  Lady  Dunraven 
to  the  “ Honour  of  God,  and  in  Memory  of  her 
Son,  the  Honourable  Windham  Henry  Wyndham 
Quinn.” 

Tho  reredos  has  also  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  same  gentleman  by  his  widow, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wyndham  Quinn.  It  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  and 
consists  of  three  panels  with  red  and  green 
marble  shafts,  with  enriched  arches  and  gablets ; 
the  gablets  contain  inlaid  marble  crosses,  and 
the  centre  one  is  surmounted  by  a Cross,  with 
passion-flower  ornaments.  The  panels  contain 
carved  representations  of  “ The  Crucifixion,” 
“ Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea,”  and  “ Christ 
Stilling  the  Waves.”  The  baptistery  is  formed 
under  the  tower,  which  opens  into  the  south 
aisle  through  an  arch  of  massive  character.  The 
tower  is  of  three  stages.  The  belfry  has  four 
deeply -moulded  two-lightwindows,  with  red  stone 
shafts  and  carved  caps.  The  spire,  which  is 
broached,  rises  from  an  enriched  cornice ; it  is 
120  ft.  high,  of  red  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  bands  of  blue  stone. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are  open- 
timbered  5 in  the  chancel  the  roof  has  a boarded 
ceiling,  polygonal  in  section,  divided  into  panels, 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  decorated  thronghont 
with  gold  and  colonr.  The  chnrch  will  seat  400 
persons.  The  chancel-seats  and  reading-desk  are 
of  oak,  and  are  ornamented  with  carved  decora- 
tion. The  marbles  used  are  the  Derbyshire  for 
the  nave,  and  Italian  and  Irish,  mixed  with 
Serpentine,  for  the  chancel  and  its  arches. 


The  church  has  been  heated  by  Messrs.  Haden, 
of  Stourbridge.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Wingate  & Sons,  of  Gloucester. 
The  carving,  with  the  exception  of  the  reredos 
before  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Worcester. 
The  brasswork  in  the  chancel  is  by  Messrs.  Hart 
& Sod,  of  London;  the  ironwork  by  Messrs. 
Brawn,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  John  Cormell,  of 
Cheltenham;  and  the  gates  are  by  Messrs.  C. 
& R.  Marshall,  of  Cheltenham. 


ST.  LEONARD’S,  HOLLINGTON,  SUSSEX. 

This  church,  so  well  known  to  the  visitors  of 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s,  is  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  the  latter,  and  the  source  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  It  had  no  great  architectural 
merits  to  boast  of,  but  its  situation  is  most 
lovely  and  pictui'esque.  We  have  a pleasant 
recollection  of  a visit  to  it  some  years  ago, 
described  in  our  pages  at  the  time. 

The  church  had  fallen  into  a sad  state  of 
dilapidation,  when  its  restoration  was  under- 
taken by  a lady,  whose  mother  died,  and  was 
buried  in  its  churchyard.  It  possessed,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  the  small  Sussex  churches, 
only  a nave  and  chancel,  of  simple  but  good 
proportions.  It  dated  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy;  all.  the  original  windows, 
except  one  or  two  stones,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  chancel  was  quite  modernized.  The  whole 
south  side  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 
introducing  new  windows.  The  old  nave  roof 
has  been  retained,  but  has  been  boarded  and 
panelled.  The  chancel  roof  is  entirely  new,  and 
of  a similar  type.  A new  porch  has  been  built, 
having  on  each  side  open  arcades  of  stone,  with 
a richly-moulded  entrance  arch : a new  vestry 
has  also  been  built.  There  is  a doable  sediliain 
the  chancel  of  moulded  and  recessed  arches, 
supported  on  shafts  of  Mansfield  stone ; on  the 
caps  of  which,  and  on  the  new  chancel-arch 
caps,  are  carved  the  vine,  wheat,  and  passion- 
flower combined  with  conventional  foliage.  The 
chancel  seats  are  of  oak,  with  carved  ends,  and 
are  executed  by  Mr.  Pepper,  of  Brighton,  as  is 
also  the  wooden  eagle.  The  pulpit  is  entirely  of 
rich  Pyrenean  marbles,  and  was  executed  at 
Bagneres  do  Bigoire,  from  the  architect’s  de- 
signs. The  font  and  reredos  will  be  of  a similar 
character.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s 
tiles,  the  sanctuary  floor  being  of  a more  elabo- 
rate design  than  tho  rest. 

The  altar-cloth  has  been  worked  by  the  sister- 
hood at  Clewer.  The  windows  will  all  be  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and 
the  roofs  and  walls  will  be  decorated  with  colour 
and  fresco  paintings.  The  architects  employed 
were  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter.  The  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Laugridge,  of  Hol- 
lington,  and  the  cai-ving  of  the  stonework  was 
don©  by  Messi’s.  Poole  & Son,  of  Westminster. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Tlie  Cambridge  School. — ^A  number  of  the 
students  lately  underwent  an  examination  under 
the  Government  iuspection,  and  besides  the 
works  done  at  the  time  of  examination  a large 
number  of  highly  creditable  drawings  which  the 
students  have  accomplished  during  the  last 
session  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Department.  In 
addition  to  the  Government  piizes,  several  gentle- 
men in  the  town  have  interested  themselves  to 
offer  further  inducements  to  perseverance  and 
industry. 

The  Stulce-upon-Trent  School. — The  works  of 
the  students  in  this  school  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Minton  Memorial  Building,  previously  to 
their  being  forwarded  to  London,  where  they 
will  take  part  in  the  national  competition.  The 
exhibition  was  generally  considered  to  be  the 
best  ever  held  in  connexion  with  this  school, 
and  Mr.  Bacon,  the  head-master,  and  Mr.  Green, 
his  colleague,  were  deservedly  complimented. 
Seven  students  competed  for  the  following  prizea 
offered  by  Mr.  Aldeinnan  Copeland : — 5J.  for  a 
drawing  suitablo  for  porcelain  painting,  and 
three  prizes  of  51.,  31.,  and  21.,  for  painting  on 
porcelain.  The  award  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hollins  offered  31.  and  2Z.  for  model- 
linfi-,  and  for  these  prizes  four  students  competed. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  to  T.  Longmore  and  J. 
Honk.  For  more  than  twelve  months  Mr.  Bacon 
has  been  engaged  in  teaching  porcelain  painting 
to  Messrs.  Mintcn  & Co.’s  apprentices,  and  the 
result  was  a capital  aud  very  interesting  show 
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of  landscape,  flower,  and  figure  painting  on  porce- 
lain, together  with  numerous  elaborate  pat- 
terns by  gilders,  and  some  crest-painting.  Alto- 
gether, the  students  showed  between  seventy 
and  eighty  pieces  of  porcelain  painting.  The 
exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  indicated  a 
satisfactory  state  of  things  in  the  school. 

The  Hanley  School. — The  drawings  of  the 
pupils  at  this  school,  intended  to  take  part  in 
tho  forthcoming  national  competition  at  South 
Kensington,  were  recently  exhibited  at  the 
school.  The  room  was  crowded,  especially  in  the 
evening,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  exhibition 
must  have  been  encouraging  to  the  committee 
and  tlie  master,  ]l£r.  Carter.  The  number  of 
works  ^vhich  will  take  part  in  the  national  com- 
petition is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  the  produc- 
tions of  some  thirty  students.  There  is  some 
probability  of  alterations  likely  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  efficiency  of  tho  school  being  made  in 
tho  building. 


BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Om  March  28,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge  Croix, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  exhibited  an 
ancient  iron  dagger,  excavated  in  the  railway 
woi'ks  near  to  Barclay's  Brewery,  in  Southwark, 
tho  handle  and  blade  in  one;  also  an  iron  trident, 
found  in  Southwark,  and  pronounced  to  be  the 
weapon  of  a Roman  gladiator.  The  same 
gentleman  exhibited  a curious  ancient  hammer- 
head, made  of  stag’s-horn,  and  a vase  or  bottle 
of  Late  Roman  or  Early  Saxon  fabric,  remark- 
ably formed.  It  is  perforated  with  small  holes 
in  tho  centre  of  tho  bottom,  and  has  one  hole  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  stopper 
at  tho  top  of  the  bottle  being  permanently  fixed, 
01’,  more  aecnrately  speaking,  the  top  should  be 
described  as  without  auy  orifice.  Mr.  Brig- 
house  exhibited  a vase  of  Peruvian  fabric,  which 
curiously  possessed  similar  openings  and  want  of 
openings  to  those  in  the  Roman  one  just  described. 
The  Peruvian  vase  was,  however,  the  largest,  and 
most  highly  finished,  and  is  furnished  with  four 
handles  round  tho  neck,  the  upper  hole  being 
brought  oiit  through  one  of  these.  In  this  one, 
also,  tho  orifice  in  the  bottom  seems  to  have  had 
a tube  rising  from  it  inside,  almost  np  to  the  top. 
In  both  cases,  evidently,  the  purpose  was  to  fill 
the  bottles  by  sinking  them  upright  in  the 
water,  and  by  the  application  of  the  thumb  or 
finger  to  the  vent-hole  in  tho  neck,  to  retain  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Mr.  Blashill  laid  before  the 
meeting  drawings  of  the  organ-screen  at  Christ 
Church,  Hants,  and  expressed  Ms  belief  that  it 
had  been  saved  from  the  destruction  which  had 
threatened  it.  Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  a por- 
trait of  Edward  VI.,  some  years  since  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  and 
which  has  lately  come  into  his  own  possession. 
It  is  on  panel,  is  traced  to  have  been  at  one 
time  in  Leicester  Castle,  and  bears  such  marks 
of  antiquity  as  to  render  it  quite  probable  that 
it  might  be  a portrait  of  the  youthful  monarch 
taken  from  life.  Dr.  T.  N.  Brnshfield  exhibited 
a valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  dis- 
covered in  Chester  chiefly  in  the  years  1863  and 
1864',  with  a number  of  beautifully-executed 
drawings  and  photographs.  In  tho  space  of  a 
paragraph  it  would  be  impossible  to  convoy  an 
idea  of  the  interest  attaching  to  his  exhibition 
and  illustrations.  One  subject  only  can  here  be 
mentioned.  Two  fragments  of  Purbeck  marble 
bear  part  of  a Latin  inscription,  in  letters  4 in. 
or  5 in.  high.  It  appeared  to  be  part  of  the 
frieze  of  the  entfUilature  of  a portico  oi’  colon- 
nade, and  is  remaricablo  from  the  rarity  of  that 
material  in  the  Roman  British  buildings,  and 
still  more  remarkable  from  the  distance  from 
which  the  marble  had  been  brought.  Various 
other  exhibitions  were  made,  aud  left  no  time 
for  the  x-eading  of  a paper. 


TEE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  HEALTH  IN 
OUR  LARGE  TOWNS. 


Liverpool. — Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  that  paragraph  of  the  registrar’s  weekly 
return,  which  gives  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
in  several  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  past  week,  will  now  almost  take 
it  as  a matter  of  course  to  find  the  death-rate  ir 
Liverpool  very  largely  in  excess  of  that  prevail- 
ing in  any  of  the  other  large  towns ; but  the 


returns  from  that  town  for  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been,  even  for  Liverpool,  so  exceptionally 
high,  as  to  demand  special  notice.  During  the 
year  1865 1&©  average  I'ate  of  mortality  in  eleven 
towns  cd"  the  United  Kingdom  was  27*2  per  1,000  ; 
the  rate  of  Liverpool  was  36‘4,  showing  a large 
increase  of  mortality  in  that  borough  over  the 
average  rate  during  the  ten  years  1851-60  which 
was  80*0.  'Since  the  begisning  of  the  present  • 
year,  however,  the  excessive  mortality  in  Liver- 
pool has  been  more  remarkable.  Except  during 
the  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the  state 
of  health  in  our  large  towns  has  not  been  gene- 
rally unfavourable  since  the  Ist  January  ; in  the 
thirteen  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  which 
returns  are  published  week  by  week,  the  average 
annual  rate  of  mortality  during  the  past  thirteen 
weeks  has  been  30  per  1,000,  nob  very  high  for 
the  time  of  year.  In  London,  dm-ing  that  period, 
the  rate  was  only  26,  a lower  rate  than  pre- 
vailed in  any  of  tho  other  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Liverpool  have  been  dying  at  the  rate 
of  46  per  1,000  annually,  during  the  past  thirteen 
weeks ; and,  in  tho  two  weeks  ending  respec- 
tively 17th  and  24th  nit.,  tho  rate  rose  to  57. 
In  so  largo  a town  as  Liverpool,  this  high  rate 
of  mortality  signifies  a weekly  waste  of  between 
250  and  300  lives  beyond  those  who  would  have 
died  had  the  death-rate  nob  exceeded  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  metropolis  during  the  same 
period.  During  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  tho 
present  year,  ending  31st  ult.,  5,078  births  and 
5,542  deaths  were  registered  within  the  borough 
of  Liverpool ; so  that,  instead  of  there  having  been 
during  that  period  any  natural  increase  in  tho 
population  by  tho  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
the  deaths  actually  exceeded  the  births  by  464. 
Tho  average  weekly  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
estimated  upon  the  returns  of  the  ten  years 
1851-60,  and  counted  for  increase  of  population, 
should  be  47  ; this  shows  a loss  of  life  since  the 
Ist  of  Januai-y,  by  excessivo  mortality,  of  over 
1,000  persons.  It  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  death,  and  to  ascertain 
exactly  under  which  heads  this  excess  of 
mortality  has  pnncipally  arisen ; bub  from  the 
returns  of  tho  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Liverpool,  the  number  of  deaths  from  a few 
diseases  arc  given  which  will  sufficiently  answer 
our  purpose.  In  the  thirteen  weeks  630  deaths 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  typhus;  in  the 
metropolis  tho  deaths  from  this  cause  iu  the  same 
period  wei*e  837.  As  Loudon  contains  more  than 
six  times  the  population  of  Liverpool,  had  tho 
fatal  cases  of  typhus  been  in  the  same  propox’tion 
as  in  the  latter  town,  they  would  have  been  nearly 
4,000,  instead  of  837  in  the  eleven  weeks.  Measles, 
scarlatina,  and  whooping  cough  have  been  more 
than  doubly  as  fatal  in  Liverpool  as  in  London, 
and  the  excess  is  not  confined  to  zymotic 
diseases  ; especially  during  the  cold  weather  of 
tho  last  few  weeks,  tho  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy 
organs,  including  phthisis,  appear  to  have  been 
fatal  to  a much  greater  extent  in  Liverpool  than 
in  London.  Overcrowding  in  dwellings,  in  a 
great  part  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  so 
weakens  tho  constitution  as  to  render  it  unlit  to 
bear  the  attack  of  diseases  not  ordinarily  fatal. 
That  so  fearful  a waste  of  human  life,-  in  the 
second  town  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  is  incredible,  even  if  it  be 
not  looked  npon  as  a national  disgrace. 

Bristol. — During  the  year  1865,  this  city  en- 
joyed a lower  I’ato  of  mortality  than  any  of  the 
eleven  laige  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
which  weekly  retmms  were  published,  23'5  per 
1,000,  the  meti’opolis  being  second,  with  24-4. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Bristol 
has  lost  its  position  as  the  healthiest  of  our  large 
towns,  and  in  the  return  for  the  week  ending 
last  Saturday,  it  appears  ninth  in  the  list  of  the 
ten  English  towns,  its  rate  of  mortality  for  that 
week  only  being  exceeded  by  that  of  Liverpool. 
The  deaths  registered  during  any  one  week  are 
liable  to  accidental  fluctuations ; but  when, 
during  eleven  consecutive  weeks  the  deaths 
continue  considerably  above  the  average,  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  public  health  may 
fairly  be  assumed.  The  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality prevailing  in  Bristol  daring  the  past 
thii  teen  weeks  has  been  32  per  1,000, — a light 
i-ate  when  compared  with  that  of  Liverpool,  or 
even  those  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  but  it 
shows  a great  falling  ofi"  when  contrasted  with 
the  death-rate  in  Bristol  during  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  last  year,  when  it  did  nob  exceed 
28  per  1,000.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  eleven  weeks  has  only  been  167; 
whereas,  had  tho  average  weekly  excess  been 
maintained,  it  would  have  amounted  to  416, 
showing  a loss  of  life  during  that  period  through 


the  excessivo  mortality  of  more  than  200  per- 
sons. The  local  registrars  have  reported  fever  to 
have  been  somewhat  prevalent,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  say  how  far  this  may  have 
caused  the  increase  of  deaths : diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  especially  bronchitis,  no  doubt 
contribute  a very  large  proportion  of  the  excess. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

Many  of  our  professional  readers  may  bo 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Knight,  F.R.I.B.A., 
tho  secretary  for  Victoria,  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  and  at  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion of  1865,  as  well  as  secretary  to  the  Inter- 
colonial Exhibition  of  1866,  not  yet  held,  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Exhibition 
of  “ the  Australasian  Colonies  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  London,  1863,”  with  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  jurors,  and  other  infor- 
mation taken  from  official  sources.  In  directing 
tho  attention  of  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Victoria, 
to  the  reports  and  awards  made  by  the  jurors  of 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  favour 
of  these  countries,  Mr.  Knight  says  he  is  induced 
to  believe  that  the  information  contained  in  his 
report  will  go  far  to  iUustrate  the  great  national 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  exhibitions ; 
and  certainly  those  who  examined  the  interest- 
ing colonial  products  at  that  exhibition,  must 
cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Knight. 

Sir  Redmond  Barry,  the  president  of  the 
comingjntercolouial  Exhibition  of  Australia,  has 
issued  addresses,  urging  the  colonial  public  and 
municipal  authorities  to  exert  themselves  in 
favour  of  tho  Exhibition.  Ho  recommends  pre- 
liminary local  exhibitions.  Regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  intending  exhibitions,  have  also  been 
circulated,  together  with  a programme  of  the 
distribution  of  articles  into  classes.  Dicker’s 
3Iininj  Itecord,  in  a leading  article  on  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition,  remarks  that  the  colonial 
press,  as  well  as  the  various  local  legislatures, 
have  taken  up  the  snbject  with  spirit,  and  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a successful  Exhibition. 

In  a report  to  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition 
Commission  of  1866,-  the  Secretary,  iu  speak- 
ing of  the  old  building,  points  oat  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  accommodation,  and  proposes 
tho  erection  of  a 'plain  substantial  building  of 
stone  or  brick,  as  soft-wood  timber  is  now  dear. 
The  new  building  might,  he  suggests,  bo  after- 
wards made  useful  for  other  purposes.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  building 
committee. 


THE  NEW  MARKET  HALL,  BURNLEY. 

In  tho  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a new  market-hall  for  the  town  of  Bum- 
ley,  the  existing  market  being  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  x’apidly-increasiug  borough.  De- 
signs were  asked  for,  and  premiums, — 1001.  for 
tho  first,  and  201.  for  the  second  best  designs, — 
were  offered,  and  were  ultimately  awarded, — 
Ist,  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  of  Portsmouth,  near 
Todmorden ; aud  2nd,  to  Mr.  Waddington,  of 
Burnley.  Tho  design  of  the  first-named  archi- 
tect is,  with  some  modifications,  now  being 
carried  out,  and  we  give  a view  and  plan  of  the 
building. 

The  site,  sloping  considerably  from  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  towards  the  river  Brun,  affords 
the  facility  of  a level  entrance  to  the  basement 
story,  which  is  vaulted,  and  made  fii’eproof  for 
stores  and  general  purposes.  The  upper  story, 
serving  as  the  general  market,  with  entrances 
on  each  of  its  four  sides,  is  proposed  to  be 
covered  with  wrought-iron  roofs,  supported  by 
cast-iron  columns  and  oniamental  brackets  and 
girders,  in  thi-ee  spans,  the  central  one  40  ft., 
and  the  two  sides  35  ft.  each.  The  area  of  the 
market  will  be  lighted  from  the  roofs,  each  of 
which  has  rough  plate-glass  skylights  running 
the  entire  length,  and  raised  as  clerestories  from 
the  roof  by  cast-iron  supports,  and  filled  in  with 
louvres  for  ventilation.  The  entire  height  of  the 
central  roof  from  the  market  floor  is  36  ft.  to  the 
apex.  Shops,  with  galleries  over,  are  provided 
round  the  whole  area  : two  of  these  are  devoted 
to  the  offices  of  inspector  and  weighing-machine 
keeper. 

The  total  coat  of  the  market,  exclusive  of 
outside  approaches  and  formation  of  new  streets, 
will  be  a little  under  10,000?. 


THE  NEW  MARKET  HALL,  BURNLEY. Plan. 


THE  NEW  Market  hall,  BUKNLEY. -Mr.  James  Green,  Architect. 
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NEW  HOTELS. 

The  Royal  Hotel,  Cardiff.  — A great  hotel 
under  this  name  has  been  erected  in  Cardiff  by  a 
company,  from  a design  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bernard, 
architect.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian, 
somewhat  freely  treated,  blending  something  of 
the  Venetian  in  its  character.  Including  the 
basements  it  is  six  stories  high,  and  the  upper 
portions  command  views  of  the  more  picturesque 
points  of  the  TaffValley  within  an  area  of  several 
miles,  the  headland  of  Penarth,  and  the  shipping 
in  the  Roads.  The  eastern  and  principal  eleva- 
tion is  Italian.  The  design,  from  the  nature  of 
the  building,  is  ’complex,  and  there  is  but  little 
attempt  at  ornamentation  beyond  what  its  pecu- 
liarities afford.  It  is  principally  composed  of 
Newbridge  stone  cemented  over,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  monotony’of  the  tone  is  relieved 
by  bands  of  red  brick  work.  Tho  entrance  from 
St.  Mary-street  is  ornamented  with  stone  carv- 
ings. The  building  has  a frontage  in  St.  Mary- 
street  of  102  ft.,  and  a depth  of  95  ft.  in  Park-road, 
the  frontage  on  that  road  being  somewhat  more 
than  the  frontage  in  St.  Mary-street.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  D.  Jones,  of  Cardiff,  and  the  clerk  of  tho 
works  Mr.  Garrett.  The  first  contract  for  the 
basement  was  let  to  Mr.  D.  Jones  for  1,4-OOZ. 
The  coat  of  the  super -structure  was  11,8001. 
The  stabling,  which  is  placed  on  tho  opposite 
side  of  Park-road,  is  erected  at  an  additional 
cost  of  1,0001.,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  twenty-five  horses.  Tho  system  of  bells  in 
the  hotel  is  baaed  on  tho  galvanic  principle, 
Tho  entire  system  has  been  laid  by  a workman 
from  Paris,  nnder  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Saunder,  superintendent  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company.  A nob  is  pressed  in  the  room, 
which  communicates  by  means  of  a galvanic 
battery  to  an  indicator  placed  opposite  the 
servants’  room  in  tho  upper  floor  : a small  piece 
of  brass  falling  out  on  a hingo  indicates  the 
number  of  tho  room  in  which  the  bell  has  been 
rung.  The  number  of  rooms  extends  to  sixty- 
nine.  The  building  is  now  open  for  business, 
but  the  formal  opening  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

The  Victoria  Hotel,  Southport. — The  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  this  hotel,  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Mangnall,  of  Manchester,  architect,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Robertson,  builder,  are  now  completed. 
The  front  is  plain.  The  principal  entrance  is 
from  the  Promenade,  through  a vestibule,  with 
Spanish  mahogany  doors,  in  which  are  embossed 
plate-glass  windows.  Tho  hall  is  spacious,  and 
paved  with  Minton’s  coloured  tiles.  Tho  side 
I walls  of  the  vestibule  entrance  are  painted  in 
I panels,  with  lines  and  comer-pieces,  the  panels 
I being  filled  in  with  diaper  work.  Tho  ceilings  of 
the  vestibule  and  entrance  are  painted  in  bright 
colours,  relieved  by  ornament  and  lines.  The 
' walls  arc  of  a greenish  drab,  enlivened  by  imita- 
tion marble  dados,  in  different  varieties,  the 
columns  and  pilasters  being  all  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Sienna  marble,  with  white  capitals.  The 
. woodwork  is  all  grained  in  imitation  of  oak. 
' Thei’e  is  a large  staircase  in  front,  which  is 
lighted  with  several  stained  glass  windows.  Tho 
drawing-room,  on  tho  firet  floor,  is  54  ft.  long  by 
about  30  ft.  wide.  Altogether  forty  new  bed- 
I rooms,  nine  sitting-rooms,  dining-room,  drawing- 
room, ladies’  coffee  and  ante-room  and  writing- 
' room  have  been  added  to  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Rothwell,  of  Manchester,  was  tho  decorator. 


VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

An  article  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder 
j (p.  213,  ante)  describes  a mode  claimed  as  the 
; invention  of  M.  Felix  Achard,  which  he  calls  the 
“reversed”  system  of  ventilation.  The  whole 
details  of  the  method  employed  are  precisely 
i what  have  been  in  use  for  certainly  twenty  years 
tin  the  United  States,  and  amongst  others,  I can 
[instance,  as  a special  example,  tho  McLean 
Insane  Asylum,  at  Somerville,  near  Boston.  The 
I president  of  this  Institution,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell 
I showed  me  first  over  the  buildings,  about  the 
year  1850,  and  explained  the  working  of  the 
; system  there  employed  in  detail.  Dr.  Bell  has, 
I amongst  other  scientific  works,  written  a treatise 
inpon  ventilation,  which  I until  recently  pos- 
tsessed,  in  which  the  subject  was  fully  treated  j 
: and  I remember  distinctly  that  he  claimed  espe- 
icial  value  for  it,  only  in  such  cases  as  those  in 
. which  tho  necessity  for  providing  for  tho  filthy 
i;  habits  of  tho  unfortunate  creatures  under  his 
1 charge  forbade  a direct  system  of  ventilation 
1 through  or  near  the  floor,  on  account  of  the 


nuisances  the  apertures  enabled  them  to  create, 
and  the  offensive  air  that  by  such  means  was 
put  into  circulation  throughout  the  building. 

He  distinctly  claimed  for  this  system  o^y  an 
exceptional  value,  fully  agreeing  with  those  who 
would  for  general  purposes  adopt  a contrary 
course,  as  the  admission  of  pure  air  from  the 
ceiling,  and  its  withdrawal  from  or  near  the 
floor,  must  necessitate  the  admixture  of  the  foul 
and  lighter  portions  of  tho  atmosphere  that  have 
: already  done  their  duty  in  respiration.  This 
seems  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
tho  practical  working  of  any  similar  system,  ex- 
cepting in  such  peculiar  cases  as  the  one  in 
question.  The  whole  of  the  ventilating,  warm- 
ing, and  culinary  arrangements  of  the  building 
alluded  to,  which  is  a State  Institution,  are  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  and  have  formed 
the  subject  of  mention  in  previous  pages  of  the 
Builder. 

My  principal  wish  is  to  give  the  merit  of  the 
“ invention,”  now  claimed  in  Paris,  its  correct 
parentage.  I am  somewhat  jealous  of  securing 
their  due  meed  of  praise  to  oui*  Yankee  cousins 
for  their  practical  efforts  in  sanitary  matters, 
and  can  assure  your  readers  that,  despite  the 
complaints  justly  made  of  occasional  over-heated 
i houses,  railway-cars,  and  hotels,  by  hot-air 
furnaces  and  cast-iron  stoves,  they  are  far  before 
us  in  very  many  appliances  to  assist  the  internal 
comfort  and  pure  atmosphere  of  their  buildings. 

The  provision  of  an  evaporator,  which  the 
French  seem  to  fancy  a novelty,  is  a very  old 
contrivance  with  the  Americans,  so  that  you  can 
hardly  buy  a stove  which  has  not  a vase  or  other 
receptacle  for  water,  perforated  at  the  top  and 
usually  of  elaborately-ornamental  form.  The 
hot-air  furnaces  likewise,  have  usually  a jet  of 
water  playing  in  tho  air-chamber,  and  it  is  a 
common  custom  to  introduce  a small  bit  of  resin 
into  the  pan  of  water  to  assist  the  restoration  of 
the  atmosphere  vitiated  by  the  heat,  the  precise 
operation  of  which  chemists  can,  no  doubt, 
explain. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  permit  me  to  allude 
to  the  letter  of  W.  C.  Dymond,  C.E.,  in  tho 
Builder  of  Februai’y  24th.  My  intention  is  not 
to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation there  so  elaborately  explained,  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  smoke- 
flue  is  directed  to  be  terminated  by  an  appa- 
ratus which  is  practically  only  the  well-known 
“ ejector  ” of  Professor  Emerson,  a machine  used 
for  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  in  America; 
and  such  a favourite  in  Massachussets,  that  I 
dare  venture  te  affirm  that  at  least  one  house  in 
four  possesses  it ; and  it  is  provided  in  profusion 
to  nearly  every  school-house,  church,  and  public 
building  in  all  of  the  principal  towns  in  that 
state. 

During  a professional  residence  of  many 
years  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  I 
hardly  remember  a solitary  instance  where  an 
attempt  had  not  been  made  to  introduce  some 
simple  and  intelligent  system  of  ventilation. 
The  large  metal  shafts  supplying  hot  air  afforded 
a ready  means  of  filling  the  room,  whilst  for 
adit,  an  opening  into  a flue  near  the  ceiling 
(always  on  a much  larger  scale  than  customary 
here)  generally  sufficed.  In  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  I state,  I may  mention,  that  in  every 
hardware  repository,  valves  and  registers  of 
every  size,  for  floor,  for  ceiling,  and  for  wall 
apertures,  could  be  readily  procured,  in  even  the 
smallest  country  towns,  in  almost  exhaustless 
variety  of  form  and  design  ; whilst  I have  always 
met  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any- 
thing of  the  kind  even  in  our  largest  ware- 
houses. 

Permit  me,  as  the  result  of  no  ordinary  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  to  suggest  a very 
simple  mode  that  may  advantageously  be 
adopted  to  supply  pure  air  to  a room,  mode- 
rately warmed  when  the  fire  is  ignited,  and 
fresh  and  cool  in  summer  time,  and  also  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  overheated  and  exhausted 
atmospheric  contents  of  tho  apartment. 

Construct  an  air-drain  as  an  horizontal  shaft, 
leading  from  a covered  aperture  in  an  external 
wall,  and  passing  behind  the  fire-back,  an  open- 
ing in  the  projection  of  the  chimney -breast,  at 
the  side  farthest  from  the  grate.  This  is  for 
supply;  whilst  for  exhaust,  a flat  metal  pipe 
leading  above  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  tho 
ceiling,  through  the  external  wall,  and  there 
terminating  in  a long  horizontal  box,  with  wire- 
gauze  in  the  open  ends,  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Builder  of  February  17th,  will,  as  a cheap 
and  ready  means,  amply  suffice. 

Or,  in  building  a new  house,  a flue  may  be  left 
in  the  chimney  stack,  carried  up  from  the  level 


of  the  lowest  ceiling,  and  terminating  in  such  a 
manner  in  relation  to  the  smoke-flues  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  the  descent  of  smoko,  and 
each  of  the  horizontal  air-ducts  may  open  into 
this.  The  size  of  such  a flue  should  not  be  less 
than  an  opening  equal  to  a foot  square,  which 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  ventilation  of 
about  six  rooms  of  ordinary  size.  The  smoother 
the  inner  face  of  the  flue  is  made,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  discharge  of  the  current  of  air  within 
it.  In  America,  my  practice  was  to  terminate 
this  floe  with  an  Emerson’s  ejector,  the  large 
disc  at  the  top  of  which  prevented  down-draught. 
I would  suggest  the  same  method  here,  excepting 
that  the  whole  series  of  openings  for  the-  escape 
of  smoke  should  be  covered  over  above  the  top, 
and  with  divisions  between.  Billing's  system  of 
chimney  caps  gives  something  of  this  arrange- 
ment, but  is  defective  on  account  of  wanting  the 
light  projecting  disc  at  top;  or,  in  other  respects, 
it  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  Emerson’s. 
I have  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 
simple  box  outside  the  building,  as  before 
described,  will  be  found  practically  nearly  as 
effective,  and  can  be  more  easily  applied. 

In  providing  the  supply -pipe  to  houses  built  in 
blocks,  I would  suggest  that  instead  of  catting 
into  the  party  wall,  a flat  metal  tube  2 in. 
deep,  and  8 in.  to  12  in.  high,  might  be 
effectively  used.  This  could  be  so  fitted  as  to 
require  no  more  space  than  the  plastering  and 
projection  of  the  base  board,  and  would  thus  be 
easily  added  to  a house  already  built.  In  con- 
ducting this  tube  in  front  of  a smoke  flue,  and  in 
leading  it  behind  the  gi’ate,  any  ordinary  mechanic 
could  easily  do  all  that  would  be  requisite;  the 
principal  necessity  for  care  being  to  fit  the  work 
sufficiently  well  that  no  smoke  might  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  pipe.  An  addition  may  be 
made  to  this  of  a light,  moveable,  japanned  metal 
bonnet,  which  could  at  times  be  placed  before  the 
aperture,  and  so  constructed  as  to  deflect  the 
draught  directly  towards  the  fireplace  when  a 
.necessity  for  more  rapid  combustion  may  be 
required. 

With  such  a system  employed,  the  closer  the 
doors  and  windows  are  fitted  the  better.  There 
will  bo  no  objectionable  draughts  in  its  working, 
and  both  fire  and  lungs  will  be  adequately  fed 
with  fresh  air  pouring  in  steadily,  copiously,  and 
imperceptibly.  The  result  of  this  system,  in 
every  case  that  I can  remember,  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  I shall  be  glad  to  think  that  this 
brief  description  may  possibly  assist  the  intro- 
duction of  so  simple  a mode  here. 

Gervase  Wheeler,  Architect. 


THE  NEW  NORTH  DOCK  WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  not  only  in  one  particular  locality  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  port,  says  the  Albion,  that 
dock  and  warehouse  extension  has  been  forced 
upon  those  in  whom  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  tho  Dock  Estate  is  vested.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  pressing 
demands  made  upon  them  by  the  steam  shipping 
trade  and  others,  the  Dock  Board  resolved  to 
convert  the  old  Waterloo  Dock,  the  Clarence  and 
Waterloo  Basins  adjoining  it,  together  with  a con- 
siderable area  of  land  on  which  unprofitable 
buildings  stood,  into  two  now  docks,  as  well  as 
an  immense  half-tide  dock,  surrounded  by  a noble 
pile  of  dock  warehouses ; and  for  some  time  past 
these  have  been  in  course  of  construction,  under 
tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lyster,  tho  engineer 
to  the  Dock  Estate.  The  gigantic  character  of 
these  works,  now  actively  in  progress,  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  a personal  visit  to  the 
works  themselves  ; and  when  wc  state  that  at  the 
present  time  (and  during  the  last  two  years) 
upwards  of  1,200  artisans,  in  addition  to  an 
immense  number  of  horses  and  wagons,  are 
engaged  upon  them,  some  faint  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  their  magnitude  and  extent. 

Tho  entire  areanow^being  converted  into  docks, 
quays,  and  warehouses  is  upwards  of  sixteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  when  completed  the  increase 
of  dock  space  alone,  irrespective  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  warehouses  and  quays,  will  bo 
more  than  doubled.  The  additional  river  frontage, 
from  the  Canada  Dock  to  the  Rimi'ose  Bridge  at 
Seaforth,  will  bo  one  mile  and  a half  in  length, 
whilst  the  entire  length  of  tho  line  of  docks,  on 
the  Lancashire  side  of  the  river  alone,  from 
Sefton-street  at  the  south,  to  llimrose  Brook, 
Seaforth,  at  the  north,  will  be  upwards  of  seven 
miles  iu  extent,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
1,000  acres. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS,  WAHKINGTON. Mr.  B.  E.  Colon,  Architect. 


BATHS  IN  WARRINGTON. 

A SHOUT  time  since  a company  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  public  baths  here.  The 
directors  applied  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Coxon,  consulting 
engineer  to  the  borough,  for  plans  of  the 
work,  which  might  bo  suitable  to  the  town 
and  to  the  company,  with  a capital  of  only 
2,0001.  The  plan  which  we  publish  this  week 
shows  two  large  plunge-baths,  first  and  second 
class,  the  former  being  48  ft.  by  23  fc.  G in. ; 
and  the  latter,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  These  are 
covered  with  board  and  slated  roofs,  about  25  ft. 
high,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  baths 
will  be  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  polished 
flag  coping  and  trelUsed  woodwork.  There  are 
dressing-rooms  to  the  large  bath,  and  bench 
with  hooks  to  the  second-class  bath.  In  the 
front  of  the  building  there  are  four  private  hot 
baths  and  conveniences,  with  room  left  for  ex- 
tension. Above  the  private  baths  is  a dwelling- 
house  for  the  bath-keeper.  There  is  no  archi- 
tectural pretension  in  the  elevation,  which  is 
composed  of  pointed  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  whole  of  the  baths  will  bo  heated  and 
worked  by  an  engine  and  boiler  in  the  yard, 
where  a well  is  to  be  sunk  for  the  supply  of 
water,  the  heating  being  secured  by  the  exhaust 
from  the  engine  passing  into  w'ater  in  iron  tanks, 
and  so  on  to  the  several  baths.  The  work,  which 
is  in  a fair  way  of  completion,  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Abel  Pennington,  builder,  at  a cost  of 
1,4C01.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Coxon. 


FROM  SCOTLA^'D. 

Stirling. — In  September  last,  operations  were 
commenced  at  Larbert  for  the  erection  of  an 
asylum  for  the  joint  use  of  the  counties  of 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Clack- 
mannaii.  The  site  is  on  the  farm  of  Gowkhill, 
on  the  estate  of  Carronhall,  the  property  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Diindas.  The  ground  extends 
to  seventy  acres.  The  frontage  of  the  building 
will  be  438  ft.  lengthwise,  and  the  entire  round 
of  the  blocks  will  be  nearly  mile.  The  depth 
of  the  east  and  west  wings  will  be  205  ft.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  of  a mixed  character, 
though  the  Baronial  and  Italian  styles  pre- 
dominate to  a considerable  extent.  On  the 
groond-floor  in  the  front  of  the  centre  block  is 
the  dining-hall,  which  measures  53  ft.  6 in.  by 
28  ft.  6 in.,  and  over  it  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
of  a corresponding  size.  Adjoining  on  either 
side  and  behind  the  dining-hall  are  ten  day- 
rooms,  dormitories,  a dispensary,  lavatories,  cor- 
ridors, servants’  room,  and  laundry,  in  addition 
to  other  apartments.  The  east  and  west  wings — 
the  former  of  which  is  allocated  to  the  males 
and  the  latter  to  the  females — contain  thii'ty- 


four  single  and  strong  rooms ; while  in  the 
south  and  north  fronts  of  either  wing  are 
embraced  a number  of  rooms  for  a variety 
of  purposes.  In  the  centre  block  on  the 
ground-floor  there  will  be  two  verandahs, 
75  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and 
lighted  from  the  top.  The  one  will  run  parallel 
with  the  other  from  south  to  north,  and  will  be 
used  respectively  by  males  and  females.  Con- 
nected with  the  centre  building  will  be  two 
large  baths,  constructed  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple, and  furnished  with  water  from  cisterns 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  main  block.  At  intervals 
of  50  ft.,  on  the  ground-floor,  drinking  fountains 
will  be  erected  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  patients.  In  the  second-floor,  the  chapel 
will  be  flanked  by  dormitories,  lavatories,  at- 
tendants’ rooms,  store-rooms,  general  work- 
rooms, &C.,- — the  eastern  and  western  wings,  as 
on  the  ground-floor,  being  in  considerable  part 
taken  up  by  single  and  strong  rooms.  In  the 
back  angle  of  either  wing  a tower  will  be  erected, 
about  90  ft.  high.  On  the  south  front  there  will 
be  a considerable  amount  of  ornamentation.  The 
chapel  will  rise  considerably  above  the  general 
building.  The  entire  range  of  buildings  will  be 
heated  by  steam,  supplied  from  boilers  in  the 
sunk  floor.  The  surrounding  wall  will  be  about 
10  ft.  in  height.  The  cost  of  the  asylum  will  be 
upwards  of  20,0001.,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
nearly  three  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
its  erection.  The  original  architect  was  Mr. 
William  Stirling,  of  Glasgow;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  gentleman  being  indisposed,  he 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  D.  Davidson  is  clerk  and  inspector  of  works, 
and  the  contractors  are  the  following  : — Mason, 
Mr.  John  Doncanson,  Glasgow ; wright,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Bishopbriggs  ; slater,  Sir.  D.  Draper,  Fal- 
kirk ; plumbers  and  ironworkers,  Messrs.  Wallace 
& Connell,  Falkirk;  plasterer,  Mr.  Neilson, 
Glasgow. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — On  Wednesday  in  last  week 
there  was  a general  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  of 
the  master  builders,  operative  bricklayers, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  labourers,  “ for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  act  as  arbi- 
trators under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  trade 
rules.”  There  were  about  1,400  men  present  in 
the  body  of  the  Hall  and  galleries,  who  repre- 
sented in  equal  proportions  the  trades  concerned. 
The  masons  only  were  not  represented.  On  the 
platform  were  the  representatives  of  the  masters. 
The  resolution  was  : — “ That  W’e,  the  master 
builders,  operative  bricklayers,  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  labourers  of  Birmingham,  do  mutually 
agree  to  abide  by  and  conform  to  all  trade  regu- 


lations which  shall  be  made  and  agi-eed  to  by  the  i 
delegates  we  are  about  to  appoint,  or  which  shall  I 
bo  settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  J 
they  may  appoint.”  This  was  carried  unani-  i 
mously.  Following  is  a list  of  the  delegates  who  1 
were  appointed  in  the  several  trades  : — j 

—Operatives : Messrs.  George  Medlicott, 
Henry  Simmons,  Joseph  Freeman,  James  Preeoe,  Timothy 
Ward,  and  Edward  Collins. — Employers  : Messrs.  Joseph 
Hardwick,  William  Parker,  John  Pritchard,  Thomas 
Barnsley,  William  Briggs,  and  William  Webb. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. — Operatives  : Messrs.  James 
Lewis,  David  Mayer,  William  Sheppard,  Richard  Make- 
peace, John  Waljron,  and  Roger  Bateson.— Empluyers ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  Hardwick,  John  CresswcU,  William  Webb, 
William  Briggs,  Charles  Jones,  and  David  Murray. 

Labourers.  — Operatives  : Messrs.  Patrick  Kearney, 
Patrick  Rogers,  .Tohn  Kelly,  John  Riley,  John  Grady,  and 
Thomas  Keene. — Masters:  Messrs.  Joseph  Hardwick, 
Edward  Barnsley,  Benjamin  Smith,  WiUiam  Bloore,  John 
Jeffery,  and  James  WUsoa. 

At  a meeting  of  the  delegates,  afterwards  held, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  delegates. 

Aberystwith. — The  building  trade  masters  have 
at  length  succeeded  in  arranging  with  their 
operatives  to  proceed  with  .their  work,  but  not 
until  new  hands  had  been  brought  down  to  take 
the  place  of  masons  and  plasterers.  It  now 
appears  that  the  same  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
has  extended  to  the  masons  employed  at  the 
Cefn  Viaduct  on  the  Brecon  Railway.  They 
suspended  operations,  demanding  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  men  have  in  most  instances  resumed 
work,  but  another  turn-out  is  anticipated. 

Middleton. — The  joiners  and  carpt-uters  of  Mid- 
dieton  and  Tonge,  in  connexion  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Society,  have  issued  a demaud  upou 
the  masters  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and 
for  an  advance  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  28.  per 
week  upon  their  usual  earuings.  Two  months’ 
notice  is  given. 

Burton-on-Trent. — It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  operative  labourers  and  bricklayers  have 
decided  to  turn  out,  in  the  event  of  the  masters 
not  agreeing  to  pay  the  advances  asked  for. 
The  bricklayers  ask  for  the  weekly  wages  of  29s.  j 
but  the  roasters  decline  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  ofler  283.  6d.  per  week  (the  same  as  paid 
last  summer),  with  a diminution  of  two  hours  in 
time.  The  labourers  demand  18s.  per  week ; 
but  the  masters  propose  to  give  ITs.  per  week 
(an  advance  of  Is.  from  last  summer),  with  a 
diminution  in  time  as  above. 

Barnsley. — The  operative  joiners  lately  applied 
to  their  employers  for  an  advance  of  wages,  on 
the  ground  of  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
They  have  since  had  an  interview  with  their 
masters,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  latter 
have  conceded  2a.  a week.  The  advance  asked 
was  3a. 

Dewsbury. — A general  meeting  of  journeymen 
joiners  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
reports  respecting  the  willingness  of  the  masters 
to  concede  the  boon  asked  of  them,  to  lessen  the 
hours  of  work  to  nine  each  day.  It  was  stated 
that  the  principal  firms  were  willing  to  grant 
the  request,  and  that  others  of  less  note  would 
be  compelled  to  follow. 

Huddersfield. — The  plasterers  of  Huddersfield 
have  made  a demand  on  their  employers  for  an 
advance  of  23.  a week,  and  a reduction  of  two 
hours’  labour.  The  reduction  will  make  the 
week  52  hours  instead  of  54  as  at  present;  and 
they  want  26s.  instead  of  24s.  wages.  The  mas- 
ters have  agreed  to  concede  the  reduction  of 
time,  bat  not  the  advance  of  wages. 

Bishop  Atickland. — A meeting  of  joiners  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  advisableness  of  asking 
for  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week.  Resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  advance  were  adopted,  and  a de- 
putation appointed,  who  waited  upon  their  em- 
ployers soliciting  the  increase  of  their  wages  to 
24s.  The  masters  have  taken  time  to  consider, 
and  the  men  have  been  directed  to  turn  out 
should  the  reply  not  be  satisfactory. 

Hidl. — The  cabinetmakera  have  resolved  to 
ask  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  upou  their 
wages.  A month’s  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the 
masters  to  accede  to  or  reject  the  demand. 

Carlisle. — There  is  some  danger  of  the  opera- 
tive joiners  being  engaged  in  a strike.  Some 
time  ago  they  gave  notice  to  the  masters  that 
they  should  require  an  advance  of  33.  per  week, 
the  present  ruling  rate  of  wages  being  24s. 
These  notices  have  now  expired,  and  the  masters, 
at  a recent  meeting,  resolved  not  to  grant  the 
concession. 

Durhain. — The  strike  of  joiners  has  terminated, 
the  masters  conceding  the  28.  per  week  ; but  the 
question  of  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  is 
postponed  until  May. 

Edinburgh. — There  are  here  a large  uumber 
of  workmen  on  strike  in  various  trades.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  upwards  of  a thonsand  tailors  who  and  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Yioe-President 
atrnck  woi'k,  the  shoemakers  have  a dispute  of  that  society.  He  contributed  several  papers 


with  their  employers  as  to  wages,  and  are  not  at 
work.  The  slaters  are  also  disputing  with  their 
masters  regarding  the  employment  of  unskilled 
workmen,  and  a number  has  already  turned  out 
to  resist  this  step  of  the  masters.  The  police- 
men have  made  a formal  demand  for  increased 
wages  ; and  the  strike  of  the  labourers  still  con- 
tinues. The  comparative  success  of  the  plough' 
men’s  movement  seems  to  have  had  a stimu- 
lating effect  upon  nearly  all  the  other  trades. 


NEW  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  NEAE 
EDINBURGH. 

An  anonymous  gentleman,  connected  with 
Edinburgh,  is  having  erected,  at  Corstorphine,  a 
oonvalescent  home,  which  he  is  to  present  to  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  homo  is 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  who, 
after  having  been  successfully  treated  in  the 
Infirmary,  may  yet  bo  unable  at  once  to  return 
to  distant  homes,  or  to  resume  occupations  on 
which  they  have  to  depend  for  a livelihood.  The 
home  is  intended  to  accommodate  forty-four 
inmates,  — twenty  - sis  males,  and  eighteen 
females.  The  building  consists  of  a centre 
block,  from  which  wings  extend  east  and  west. 
A third  wing,  one  story  in  height,  extends  back- 
wards from  the  centre  block,  and  contains  the 
dining-hall,  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.  The  centre 
block  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  front 
wings  are  two  stories.  Externally,  the  front  of 
the  building,  which  faces  the  south,  is  210  ft. 
long.  The  style  of  architecture  is  of  a simple 
and  inexpensive  character.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  the  feu  and  the  expense  of 
enolosing  and  laying  out  the  grounds,  will  be 
about  9,0001. ; but  the  entire  expense  will  not  bo 
leas  than  12,0001.  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear 
are  the  architects,  and  the  contractors  are, — 
Mason-work,  Messrs.  D.  W.  M'Gregorj  joiner- 
work,  Messrs.  Davidson  & Chisholm ; plumber- 
work,  Messrs.  J.  Brown  & Son ; slater-work, 
Mr.  A.  Drysdale;  plasterer -work,  Mr.  Webster; 
smith-work,  Messrs.  Garrick  & Son. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills  met  the  committee,  and  read  a 
paper  in  excuse  of  the  scraping  at  Lincoln  min- 
ster. It  gave  rise  to  an  animated  conversation. 
The  committee  afterwards  examined  Mr.  Hills’s 
designs  for  the  new  churches  of  St.  Michael,  Ten- 
terden,  Kent;  and  St.  Aidan’s,  Liverpool;  fora 
now  church  about  to  bo  built  in  Malta;  and  for 
the  restoration  of  Amberley,  Washington,  and 
Ovingdean  churches,  Sussex.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
met  the  committee,  and  explained  the  original 
sobemo  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  completing  a 
quadrangular  court  on  the  site  of  New  Palace- 
yard,  as  a fitting  approach  to  tho  Palace  of 
Westminster.  He  also  gave  explanations  as  to 
the  works  immediately  contemplated  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  including  a facing  of 
the  western  basement  of  the  Clock  Tower  with 
Gothic  panelling,  an  arcade  connecting  the  Clock 
Tower  with  Westminster  Hall,  and  an  ornamental 
wall  and  railing  masking  tho  irregularity  of  level 
between  Bridge-street  and  New  Palace-yard. 
'The  completion  of  the  reredos  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  within  tho  palace  was  noticed. 

The  committee,  having  received  a letter  from 
tho  Bristol  Architectural  Society,  resolved  to 
memorialize  the  Town  Council  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Colston’s  house. 

Various  architects  submitted  their  designs. 


to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  a Fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society,  and  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Turin  and  other  foreign 
societies. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. — We  record  with 
sincereat  sorrow  the  death  of  this  estimable 
gentleman,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
after  a long  and  severe  illness.  His  knowledge 
and  skill  as  an  antiquary  and  antiquarian- 
draughtsman  are  widely  known  : the  amiability 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  readiness  with  which, 
without  pretentiousness,  ho  imparted  from  the 
stores  of  peculiar  knowledge  at  his  command  to 
any  who  sought  hia  aid,  are  less  so,  but  deserve 
equal  commendation.  His  works  “On  Cos- 
tume,” his  “ Dictionary  of  Terms  of  Art,”  his 
" History  of  Old  Civio  Pageantry,”  and  “ Up  the 
Nile  and  Home  again,”  are  known  doubtless  to 
most  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Fairbolt  executed 
tho  drawings  and  engravings  of  the  late  Lord 
Londesborough’s  “ Miscellanea  Graphica,”  the 
“ Inventorium  Sepulchral©”  of  Bryan  Fanssett, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  “ Roman  London  ” and 
“ Antiquities  of  Richborougb,”  Mr.  Wright’s 
Histories  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Carica- 
tures, and  Mr.  Halliwell’s  folio  edition  of 
“ Shakespeare.”  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Builder  contain  illustrations  from  his  hand  ; 
and  to  the  Art  Journal  he  has  been  a constant 
and  important  contributor,  both  with  pen  and 
pencil  for  many  years.  His  first  literary  effort 
was  devoted  to  the  Civic  Pageants  of  London, 
and  he  leaves  unfinished,  as  his  last,  a work  on 
“ Pageantry  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  as  well  os 
many  unpublished  sketches  made  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere.  We  regret  tho  man  no  less  than  the 
artist. 


within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  otherwise  he 
might  find  them  being  built  1,000  ft.  long. 
He  must  therefore  ask  that  an  order  be  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  same. 

As  there  is  no  definition  in  the  Act  as  to  what 
constitutes  a building,  the  magistrate  adjourned 
tho  case  for  further  oonaideration.  At  the  ad- 
journed hearing  ho  cited  the  parallel  case  of 
“ Stephen  v.  Gourley,”  29  Law  Jourjial,  as  to 
what  a building  is,  wherein  it  was  decided 
that, — 

“The  erection,  ^rhich  waa  built  on  wooden  joiats laid 
on  the  gronnd,  without  being  let  into  or  fastened  to  the 
soil,  and  tho  whole  capable  of  being  removed  in  its 
entirety,  was  a building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.’' 

He  therefore  fined  the  defendant  5s.  and  costs, 
and  farther  ordered  that  the  building  be  pulled 
down  forthwith. 

William  Spicer,  of  4,  Ratcliff-square,  Jacob 
Joel!,  of  7,  Ratcliff-square,  and  William  Clack, 
of  3,  London-street,  Ratcliff,  were  also  sum- 
moned for  want  of  notice  and  irregular  wooden 
buildings,  being  similar  cases  to  tho  above.  The 
magistrate  severally  fined  them  Ss.  and  costa, 
and  ordered  the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down 
forthwith. 


MCNUMENTAL. 

The  execution  of  the  Birmingham  statue  of 
James  Watt  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Munro,  sculptor,  by  a nnammous  vote  of 
the  committee.  It  will  be  8 ft.  high,  and  of 
Sicilian  marble.  Mr.  Munro  produced  tbo 

statue  of  Watt  in  the  Museum  of  Cxford. 

A design,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Steel),  of  Edin- 
burgh, sculptor,  of  a mural  obelisk  with  me- 
dalion  bust,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  been  adopted  by  thecommittee; 
and  the  monument  is  making  progress  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Steell,  and  will  shortly  be  erected  in 
the  Free  High  Church  of  that  city. It  is  pro- 

posed to  open  a public  subscription  in  Paiis  for 
a monument  to  Joan  of  Ajc  on  the  site  of  the 
Butte  des  Moulins  (which  has  just  been  de- 
molished) opposite  the  Theatre  Franejaie. A 

wealthy  Boston  gentleman  has  signified  his  in- 
tention of  adorning  the  public  garden  of  that 
city  with  an  allegorical  statue  in  honour  of  the 
introduction  of  ether. 


ECTEL  FURNITURE. 

“ C.VE  who  lives  at  Hotels  ” writes,  with  some 
reason, — I thiuk  you  would  be  doing  a service 
by  pointing  out  tho  grievance  in  some  of  our 
now  hotels,  of  the  objectionable  character  of  tho 
bed-room  furniture,  most  of  them  having  thick 
stuff  woollen  furniture  and  hangings  for  their 
beds,  the  smell  from  which  is  very  ofibnsivo,  and, 
in  a sleeping  apartment,  I think,  positively 
unwholesome.  Staying  some  time  since  at  one 
of  the  most  westerly  of  the  new  hotels,  I had 
some  friends,  and  showing  them  over  the  house 
they  said  they  could  not  live  in  it  on  that 
account. 

It  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as  to  moat  per- 
sons, I believe,  the  bed  would  be  considered 
preferable  entirely  without  furniture,  or,  if 
necessary  at  all,  that  it  should  be  very  simple, 
washable,  and  inexpensive. 


CBITUARY. 


The  iate  Mr.  George  Rennie,  F.R.S. — Cn 
'the  30th  of  March  (Good  Friday),  at  39,  Wilton- 
oresoent,  died  Mr.  George  Rennie,  C.E.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  hia  age.  His  father 
made  a reputation  by  his  works  as  an  engineer, — 
specially  Southwark  and  Waterloo  Bridges  ; and 
ihis  brother,  the  present  Sir  John  Rennie,  is 
equally  eminent.  Mr.  George  Rennie  assisted 
ibis  father  in  early  life  in  the  construction  of  the 
London  and  East-lndia  Docks,  the  Plymouth 
breakwater,  the  construction  of  the  Bell-rock 
Lighthouse,  and  other  works.  Mr.  Rennie  was 
sleeted  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  *in  1822, 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PENALTT  FOR  WANT  OF  NOTICE. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  was  summoned  to  tho 
Thames  Police  Court  by  Mr.  Edmund  Wood- 
thorpe,  district  suiweyor  of  Limehouse,  &c.,  for 
neglecting  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention 
to  execute  certain  works  at  the  rear  of  No.  9 
Pamham-place,  Salmons-lane,  Limehouse,  as  re- 
quired by  section  38  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  (1855)  ; also  that  the  building  in 
question  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act.  i ^ 

Mr.  Young,  solicitor,  who  appeared  on  behalf  ""a®  being  done  i ^ ^ „ 

of  the  defendant,  stated  that  his  client  ad- 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

Tice-Cuancellob  Sib  W.  P.  "n-ooD  sat  specially  on 
tho  28th  dU.  to  deliver  judgment  in  the  cases  Cent  v.  The 
Auction  I£ait  Cooipatiy,  Limited;  Tilyriiny.  The  Auction 
Mart  Company,  Zimiled;  The  Mercer*'  Company  t.  The 
Same. 

lu  the  coarse  of  a very  elaborate  judgment  hia  Lord- 
ship  said  that  cases  of  interference  with  fight  and  air  had 
been  of  late  very  much  discussed,  aud  especially  within 
tho  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  tho  great  demand  for 
baildings  of  increaseS  height  and  dimensions  in  the 
metropolis.  The  principles,  however,  on  which,  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Eldon  in  “Attorney-General  v.  Nichols,*' 
16  Vetey,  333,  the  Court  had  been  in  the  habit  of  restrain- 
ing interferences  with  light  andair,  had  been  in  sabstanco 
but  little  departed  from,  and  had  been  recently  recog- 
nised by  Lord  Westbory  when  chancellor.  They  were 
thus  stated  by  Lord  Eldon : — 

“ Tho  foundation  of  this  jurisdiction  is  that  sort  of 
material  injury  to  the  comfort  of  the  existence  of  those 
who  dwell  in  the  neighouring  house  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  a remedy  to  prevent  as  well  as  remedy  nn  evil  for 
which  damages,  more  or  less,  would  be  given  m an  action 
at  law. 

There  are  many  obvious  cases  of  new  buildings  darken- 
ing tboao  opposite  to  them,  but  not  iu  such  a degree  that 
an  injunction  could  be  maintained,  or  au  action  upon  tho 
case,  which,  however  might  be  maiutaiued  in  many  cases 
which  would  not  support  au  injunction.” 

But,  although  the  doctrine  was  thus  clearly  established, 
its  application  to  particular  cases  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Generally,  however,  this  Court  would  interpose  in  cases 
where  substantial  damages  would  be  recovered  at  law. 
Those  who  erected  buildings  to  the  injury  of  their  neigh- 
bours were  not  entitled,  without  the  authority  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  purchase  them  out  by  payment  of  the 
damages  awarded  by  ajury  for  the  injury.  The  jurisdic- 
tion was  analogous  to  that  exercised  iu  cases  of  specillo 
performance  or  waste,  where  tho  injury  could  not,  m tho 
plaintiff’s  opinion,  be  adequately  compensated  in  money, 
•apidly  and  suddenly  that,  unless  at 
means  of 


mitted  neglecting  to  give  notice  of  the  works, 
but  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  (Mr.  Young)  considered  that  the  erection 
would  not  bo  deemed  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Aot,  it  merely  being  a lean-to 
covered  with  boards,  and  the  inclosing  portion 
next  the  canal  was  but  the  raising  of  an  ordinary 
fence.  The  covering  was  only  added  to  keep 
the  wet  off  the  ground ; and  certainly  a fowl- 
house  would  not  bo  considered  a building,  and 
this  was  but  a trifle  larger. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  said  that  these  erections 
were  becoming  very  numerous  in  Limehouse ; 
and,  as  the  Act  was  for  the  prevention  of  fire, 
he,  as  a public  officer,  was  only  doing  his  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  suppress  them  ; and  that  the 
erection  in  question  undoubtedly  was  a building 


, >yment  undisturbed  of  such  an  amount 
of  light  as  would  enable  him  to  use  bis  house  (as  it 
stood)  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  might  reasonably  bo 
applied.  If,  therefore,  Messrs.  Dent  were  minded  to  use 
the  room  which  was  affected  by  tho  buildings  of  the  de- 
fendant as  a room  for  sorting  samples,  it  was  no  objection 
that  it  had  not  been  so  used  for  many  years  past.  In  tho 
case  of  Messrs.  Dent  & Co.,  which  he  might  hero  observe 
had  been  presented  with  a most  remarkable  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  he  might  say  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,— 
" Ue*  ipia  loquitur  with  a voice  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said.” Both  as  to  light  and  air,  a case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  this  Court  was  fully  made  out.  The  case  in 
which  Messrs.  Pilgrim  &■  Phillips  were  plaintiffs  presented 
much  more  difficulty.  The  interference  was  lateral,  and 
1 was  bound  to  say  that  there  was  much  exaggeration 
the  view  taken  by  the  plaintiffs  of  the  injury  resulting 
from  the  building  erected  by  the  defendants.  The  ques- 
tion was,  not  whether  other  people  could  carry  on  that 
business  with  an  amount  of  light  less  than  that  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  whether  tho  plaintiffs  ought 
not  still  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  as  much  light  as  they  had 
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acquired  a right  to.  Regard  being  had  to  the  situation  of 
the  property  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  City,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  if  this  invasion  of  light  were  permitted 
all  the  neighbours  might  do  the  same,  Messrs.  Pilgrim  &, 
Phillips  had,  in  hie  opinion,  sustained  an  injury  sufli- 
ciently  substantial  to  warrant  him  in  granting  an  injunc- 
tion. Their  case  unquestionably  was  not  nesviy  so  strong  ' 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Dent,  and  had  occasioned  him  more  ' 
doubt  5 but  upon  the  whole  he  thought  that  he  ought  not 
to  summon  a jury  (for  which,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  there 
was  no  necessity),  nut  that  he  was  justified  in  making  the 
aame  decree  as  in  Dent’s  case.  Upon  the  second  branch 
of  Messrs.  Pilgrim  & Phillips’s  case,  the  injuir  to  the 
foundations  by  the  excavations  made  by  the  defendants, 
the  damage  was  undoubted,  and  did  not  rest  merely  in 
the  apprehensions  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  there  was  enough 
to  support  Messrs.  Pilgrim’s  bill  in  this  respect.  The 
decree  would  be  the  same  in  efiect  in  all  three  cases  for 
penetnal  injunction,  &c.  (leaving  out  in  Messrs.  Pilgrim 
& Phillips’s  case  the  word  “air,”  the  injury  to  which 
was  not  established,  in  his  Honour’s  opinion),  with  in- 
quiries and  cDuaequeutial  directions. 


COMPENSATION. 

Pr.  Mustfrave  v.  The  St.  John's  Wood  Jtailway 
€ompa/)iy. — On  the  9c,h  of  March  Mr.  Pownall 
■held  this  inquiry,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q-C.,  for  Dr.  Musgrave, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  Company.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Mnsgrave  purchased  a surgical  practice 
of  2001.  a year,  in  lb>51,  and  removed  it  to  the 
premises  in  question,  No.  16,  Finchley-road,  the 
eame  year,  the  practice  having  increased  to 
nearly  2,000L  The  company  requiring  to  pur- 
chase his  house,  of  which  he  has  six  years  and 
three-quarters  miexpired  tenancy,  he  has  taken 
a muesh  larger  house  opposite,  for  seventy-two 
years,  at  241.  gronnd-rent,  and  given  1,9501.  His 
expenditure  in  stables  and  removal  has  been 
1,5101.  The  following  evidence  was  given : — 

Mr.  B.  Roberta. — Annual  cost  of  the  new 

house,  including  extra,  rates  £214 

Deduct  that  of  old  house.. 130 

£S4 

For  Cf  years,  worth £460 

■Remoroi  and  refitting  furniture  310 

1,1001.  expended,  after  allowing  lOOl.  for  repairs 

to  old  bouse,  half  to  be  charged  to  the  Company  550 
io99  of  rent  by  two  houses  been  held  at  the  same 

time  ICO 

Interruption  of  practice 560 

Loss  of  time  and  personal  trouble 150 

£2,220 

Mr.  8baw. — Annual  value  of  old  house £160 

Rent  reserved 105 

Profit  rent 

"Worth  for  years,  with  lOper  cent £260 

•Conseqaentiol  damage  a dinerence  of  1 per  cent. 

in  his  investment  in  the  new  house 693 

Loss  of  rent  76 

£923 

"He  had  not  included  trade  loss,  but  bad  in-  — — 
eluded  removal.  Something  should  bo  added  for 
I»er8onal  trouble. 

Mr.  Dent. — Profit  rent,  15L,  worth,  with  10  per 

cent £372 

Loss  on  furniture -.... 150 

Snendituro  on  new  house,  3,360L,  of  which  the 

Company  should  pay  15  per  cent 604 

Rent  lost — 31 

£1,010 

lEicloaive  of  any  loss  of  practice.  

Mr.  Orridge,  medical  valuer,  sold  the  business  to  Dr. 
Musgrave  in  1851 : it  was  then  in  the  Acacia-road,  and  he 
recommended  Dr.  Musgrave  to  remove  to  thePincbley- 
ffoad.  The  new  house  now  taken  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
ithe  way : and  if  the  practice  were  now  to  be  sold,  with  a 
recent  removal,  and  an  over-rented  house,  it  would  not 
sell  for  80  much  by  1,0001. 

Mr.  Hawkins  summed  np  entirely  in  support  of  Mr. 
Zloberts’s  view. 

Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  cv.U  any  witnesses,  but  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  there  was  to  be  any  loss  of  practice.  There 
been  two  surgeons  within  a few  doors  of  each  other, 
«ad  now  Dr.  Musgrave  was,  by  the  action  of  the  Tailway, 
left  in  sole  command  of  the  spot.  His  vritnesses  would 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Roberts’s  view  of  the  value  of  the 
old  house;  or,  deducting  the  snm  of  lOOL,  admitted  by 
Mr.  Roberts  for  dilapidations,  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  valuation, 

it  would  leave  £136 

Ten  per  cent.  14 

Removal  200 

Loss  of  rent 80 

£430 

As  regards  the  new  house,  he  viewed  it  only  as  one  suited 
to  the  position  of  the  claimant,  and  which  would  be  a 
■benefit  and  enj<mnent  to  him,  and  the  Company  ought 
not  to  be  asud  to  pay  any  portion  of  it,  much  less  to 
oeinstate  him, 

Mr.  Pownall’s  award  is  1,3521. 


At  the  Bheriffs’  Conrt,  Red  Lion-square,  "before  Mr. 
'Under-sherifl’Bnrchcn  and  a special  jury,  a railway  com- 
pensation  case,  Btirdeit  v.  I^e  Metropolitaii  .Sailicay,  was 
tried,  in  which  a claim  was  made  of  upwards  of  8,OU01.  for 
the  premises  and  loss  of  trade  as  on  ornamental  decorator 
and  upholsterer  in  Conduit-street,  IVe8tboame.4errace, 
"Paddington.  A point  was  raised  which  led  to  considerable 
discussion.  Tbc  house  was  rented  at  951.  a year,  and  was 
stated  to  be  ■worth,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  rise  of  property 
«t  Paddington,  2001.  a year.  The  remainder  of  tno  lease, 


with  10  percentage  for  compulsory  sale,  was  60Gl.  Sums 
were  required  for  fixtures  and  removal  of  furniture,  but 
the  principal  sum  in  dispute  was  for  trade  compensation. 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Burdett  was  entitled  to  three 
years’  profits  for  the  loss  of  trade  by  the  railway,  as  his 
business  would  be  destroyed  by  two-thirds.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  his  profits  were  1,4501.  a year.  His  premises 
were  in  an  excellent  position,  between  the  Great  Western 
Hotel  and  tv estbourne-terrace,  and  he  had  a great  num- 
ber of  customers.  He  could  not  get  premises  within 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  the  consequence  ■would  be 
that  b«  trade  would  be  very  much  injured,  if  not  de- 
stroyed ; and  therefore,  between  3,0001.  and  4,0001.  were 
demanded  as  trade  compensation.  On  the  part  of  the 
company  a different  theory  was  put  forward.  All  the 
company  wanted  was  a part  of  the  area,  and  not  the  house, 
but  the  claimant  had  insisted  on  the  company  taking  the 
whole.  It  was  submitted  that  ho  need  not  remove,  but  on 
his  behalf  it  was  urged  that  he  would  be  blocked  up  by  the 
works  of  the  company,  and  he  claimed  compensation  for 
the  great  loss  he  would  sustain.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  address 
to  the  jury,  complained  of  the  demand  made  for  trade 
compensation,  and  declared  that  the  claimant  need  not 
remove.  He  would  pledge  himself  that  Mr.  Burdett 
might  remain  in  the  premises  at  the  rent  that  the  jury 
should  decide  that  he  ought  to  pay.  Mr.  Burdett  had 
called  on  the  company  to  take  the  whole  of  the  proper^; 
he  had  a right  to  do  it,  and  Shylock  did  the  same.  He 
deaiared  that,  beyond  the  value  of  the  lease  and  the 
matters  agreed,  any  sum  beyond  4001.  or  5001.  would  be 
monstrously  excessive.  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  BurcheUtold 
the  jury  that  they  had  to  assess  the  compensation  on  the 
evidence,  and  not  on  the  remarks.  The  claimant  had  re- 
quired the  company  to  take  the  whole  of  the  property, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  had  offered  that  he  might  remain  in  the 
same  on  the  present  value.  He  did  not  see  how  the  jury 
could  act  on  that  offer.  Ho  doubt  the  claimant  bad  a 
right  to  require  all  the  property  to  be  taken,  as  the  com- 
pany wanted  a portion,  and  the  jury  would  say  what  in 
their  opinion  would  be  the  loss  he  would  sustain.  The 
real  question  was  the  amount  of  trade  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  him,  and  the  juiy  would  consider  to 
what  extent  he  was  likely  to  be  injured  l)y  tbs  railway. 
The  jury  retired,  and  assessed  the  compensation  at 
2,4051.  2s.  including  1,4501.,  one  year’s  profits  for  the  loss 
of  trade.  They  said  they  had  estimated  the  rental  of  the 
house  at  2001. 


THE  CAPE  TOWN  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Foster  for  1865 
has  been  printed.  The  school  of  art  in  Cape 
Town  is  associated  with  evening  classes  for 
’ teaching  young  men  other  branches  of  education. 

; In  the  year  1865  the  evening  classes  were 
I attended  by  146  persons,  and  morning  classes  by 
1 40.  The  cost  of  these  classes  was  4137.  odd; 
scholais’  payments,  1821.  ; colonial  grant,  1001. ; 

, donations  and  suhscriptions,  197.  odd ; actual 
I deficiency,  427.  The  school  of  practical  art  was 
opened  in  June,  1864,  and  109  students  have 
attended  its  classes  during  the  past  year.  Their 
attainments,  Mr.  Foster  says,  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  In  the  close  of  the  report  he 
says, — 

“ The  difficulties  of  the  earlier  establishment  of  the 
institution  are  nearly  overcome;  but  others,  incident  to 
its  growth,  are  now  before  me.  I am  constrained  to  men- 
tion  that  the  large  house,  the  rental  of  which  has  been 
divided  between  the  institution  and  myself,  is  no  longer 
suIHcient  for  the  purposes  of  the  former.  The  room 
appropriated  for  toe  school  is  fat  too  sm  ill  for  healthy 
occupatioa.  The  Latin  class  has  to  be  held  in  my  dress- 
ing-room, the  French  class  meets  in  my  sitting-room,  the 
reading  class  assembles  on  the  landing  outside  my  bed- 
room, and  the  whole  of  the  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
reading-room  and  drawing  olasees  of  the  school  of  art. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  students  has  been  so  steady, 
and  continued  for  so  long,  that  it  is  manifest  additional 
accommodation  must  be  prepared  for  them. 

He  therefore  proposes  to  erect  new  buildings, 
at  a cost  of  5007.,  in  addition  io  the  old. 


WASTE  LANDS  AND  BOGS  OF  IRELAND. 

Foe  a long  period  the  supplies  of  live  stock  for 
meat  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  have  been 
derived  from  Continental  sources  ; such  importa- 
tions from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  having 
increased  until,  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
they  amount  tofour-jifths  of  the  total  Metropolitan 
consumption  ! Under  such  circumstances  it  does 
appear  unaccountable  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  never  been  turned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  where  a wide  expanse  of  bog  and 
waste  is  suffered  to  lie  in  primeval  wilderness  ; 
although  by  the  expenditnre  of  a sum,  small  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  such  pastures  when  re- 
claimed, those  pestiferous  and  nngeuial  deserts 
might  be  converted  into  rich  feeding-grounds, 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom. 

The  evil  effect  of  these  extensive  wastes  and 
1 morasses  upon  the  climate  of  the  sister  island  is 
now  universally  admitted  ; for  it  is  proved  from 
examples  of  fen  lands  reclaimed  in  England,  that 
whole  districts  have  not  only  become  profitable 
pastures  by  drainage,  bat  the  health  of  townships 
situated  therein  has  been  improved  and  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  favourable  returns 
by  the  Registrar-General. 

If  viewed  only  as  regards  the  general  aspect  of 


the  country,  such  scenes  of  desolation  are  un- 
favourable to  a general  settlement  of  population, 
and  repel  rather  than  invite  the  fixed  residence 
of  a native  Irish  proprietary  ; in  fact,  although 
there  are  many  princely  mansions  in  every 
county,  yet  since  the  anion  very  few  new 
structures  have  been  erected  in  Ireland,  farm- 
houses and  homesteads  being  far  inferior  to  the 
same  class  of  buildings  in  this  country.  As  to  the 
homes  or  lairs  of  the  peasantry,  their  mud  li  ovels, 
shared  with  pigs  and  often  with  poultry,  are  little 
better  than  the  wigwams  of  savage  tribes,  and 
here  would  be  considered  unfit  to  house  cattle,  or 
to  answer  for  suitable  dog-kennels.  Photographic 
sketches  of  cottage  homes,  such  as  they  are,  with 
still  life  and  real  life,  all  sorts  of  animals  huddled 
together,  would  disgust  and  astound  the  public  : 
such  sketches  have  been  forwarded  to  ns,  and  we 
may  hereafter  publish  them  in  the  Builder. 

That  a population  subject  to  such  disadvan- 
tages, debarred  from  providing  suitable  dwellings, 
or  from  renting  small  holdings,  should  emigrate, 
or  prove  turbulent  at  home,  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at ; or  that  with  increasing  families 
they  should  8y  to  less  genial  climes,  where  by 
labour  tuid  industry  a free  home  is  opened  to 
them. 

The  wastes  of  Ireland  exceed  5,000,000  acres, 
of  which  over  3,000,000  acres  might  be  gained 
as  the  richest  pasture,  worth  SOs.  an  acre  within 
two  years,  and  double  that  rent  within  ten  years. 

The  population,  taken  as  5,000,000,  is  returned 
in  statistical  reports  at  181  souls  to  the  square 
mile  of  surface — the  densest  of  Europe  ; but  as 
the  arable  and  pasture  land  is  computed  at  only 
5,000,000  acres,  then  this  would  give  one  inha-  | 
bitant  for  every  acre,  or  64^0 /or  every  square  mile  j| 
of  fertile  and  cultivable  land  I | 

In  France,  the  most  populous  country  after  I 
Ireland,  there  are  177  to  the  square  mile  of  jj 
superficies ; but  the  fertile  and  cultivable  lands  n 
of  that  country  are,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  ^ 
double  those  of  Ireland. 

The  reclamation  of  Irish  bogs  and  wastes  k 
would,  in  the  first  place,  give  work  and  wages 
to  the  unemployed ; it  would,  at  the  average 
expense  of  57.  an  acre,  create  the  richest  of 
pastures,  and  furnish  locations  for  unsettled 
multitudes  who  now  seek  in  vain  for  patches 
of  ground  whereon  to  raise  a rude  hovel.  Thei 
Irish  labourer  in  America  is  the  most  indnstriousk 
settler.  He  grabs  ont  the  roots  of  the  primeval! 
forest,  levels,  drains,  and  warps  it;  but  thel 
domain  is  then  his  own.  La"odlord5  in  Ireland| 
very  properly  refuse  to  let  an  acre,  or  even 
five-acre  plots,  or  to  pei-mit  the  subdivision  of 
small  tenures,  for  it  only  multiplies  and  increases 
poverty. 

Concession  by  the  State  of  reclaimed  lands,  in 
plots  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  at  17.  an  acre, 
would  be  favourably  viewed  by  the  holders  or 
lessees  as  estates  in -tail  ; and  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  thus  let  off  the  land  rescued  from 
barrenness,  a profit  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
might  be  realized  on  the  outlay. 

In  all  reclamations  of  Crown  or  public  wastes, 
the  whole  profit  would  accrue  to  the  Crown  ori 
public ; but  as  the  largest  scope  of  bog  and 
I waste  lands  is  in  the  tenure  of  great  proprietors, 
who  suffer  them  to  sleep  in  wilderness,  the 
interposition  of  Parliament  would  be  indispen- 
sable, to  frame  Acts  whereby  equitable  compen- 
sation should  be  given,  in  annual  rental,  for  all 
wastes  so  reclaimed ; such  compensation  to  be, 
in  all  cases,  a fair  proportion  of  the  improved 
rental. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  drain  tracts  extend- 
ing many  miles,  without  arterial  canals  and 
ducts ; therefore,  all  lands  benefiting  by  the 
influence  of  such  works  must  be  made  contribu- 
tory, in  an  assessed  ratio,  calculated,  if  necessary, 
by  jury  valuation. 

To  attempt  such  work  on  an  extended  soalB 
would  be  useless  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
authorising  the  advance  of  money — say,  at  firs^ 
one  million,  at  4 per  cent,  interest, — the  work 
to  be  projected  and  carried  out  under  Govern-: 
mental  supervision. 

That  the  bogs  and  morasses  of  Ireland  in- 
fluence the  climate  and  make  the  atmosphere 
humid  and  nngenial  is  an  acknowledged  and 
proven  fact.  The  bog  of  Allen,  in  the  centre  d 
the  island,  covers  a range  equal  to  3,500  square 
miles  5 this  consists  of  a mass  of  peat  or  tnrl 
varying  from  15  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  depth,  scattered 
over  the  country.  ludeed,  more  or  less  in  all 
the  counties,  there  aie  similar  bogs  and  wastes, 
which  are  made  tributory  to  the  public  benefii 
only  by  the  fuel  dug  out  of  them,  and  dried 
annually  by  a summer  sun ; unless  the  game  anc 
gi-onse,  whioh  afford  some  sport  to  ihe  landlorc 
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class  may  be  tbougbt  an  equivalent  for  Bncb 
desolations. 

The  drainage  of  sncli  tracts  alone  wonld 
correct  the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  make  the 
Irish  climate  one  of  the  most  genial  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  It  would  give  wages,  content,  and 
occnpation  to  the  people,  identifying  their  in- 
terests with  their  native  soil  j and  while  it 
, pacified  a turbid  country,  would  offer  to  England 
fields  of  pasture  and  real  estate,  under  her  own 
dominion,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  her  pro- 
vision markets,  and  to  make  her  independent  of 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Norman,  or  other  foreign  sup- 
plies ; together  with  the  substitution  of  home 
farms,  and  freedom  from  rinderpest. 

T.  H.  Kardihgit. 


little  bit  of  land,  but  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  accommodate  London  as  a whole. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment,  surely  it  is  bad  policy  to  build  anything  at 
all  on  it,  no  matter  how  handsome ; here,  at  all 
events,  the  light  and  air  if  left  to  us  are  better 
than  the  finest  buildings.  Pull  down  and  rebuild 
ithe  old  houses,  and  build  finer  if  need  be,  but 
leave  ua  God’s  light  and  air  as  wo  alivays  have 
had  them. 

, Our  City  Companies  have  large  properties  in 
London  ; it  would  pay  them,  as  the  leases  expire, 
to  make  provision  for  recreation  grounds,  and 
leven  if  it  did  not,  they  are  surely  justified  in 
(acting  np  to  the  spirit  of  the  bequests  of  those 
I who  left  the  money,  and  not  adhering  too 
'rigorously  to  the  letter.  J.  P.  Waterson. 


TTLEE’S  PATENT  FASTENING  FOR  ZINC 

Mr.  Tyler’s  invention  consists  mainly  of  a 
“ lug  ” fixed  to  the  underside  of  the  overlap  of 
roll,  and  which  enters  a perforation  made  for  it 
in  the  top  of  the  roll  below,  and  then  slides  to 
where  the  opening  is  too  small  to  allow  it  to  get 
out.  By  this  arrangement  the  sheets  aro  enabled 
to  expand  and  contract  without  damage  5 and  the 
•external  surface  of  the  roof  is  not  pierced, — 
advantages  certainly.  The  arrangement  seems 
likely  to  aid  in  extending  the  use  of  zino  as  acover- 
ing,  which  has  been  much  kept  back  by  the  em- 
ployment of  zinc  too  thin  for  the 'purpose  and 
improperly  laid.  It  seoms  clear  that  stout  good 
zinc  will  prove  a cheap  and  enduring  covering 
when  laid  by  persons  who  understand  the 
operation. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS'. 

Sir, — What  is  the  chemical  change  which 
plaster  of  Paris  undergoes,  when  mixed  with, 
water  and  run  into  moulds  ? Considerable  heat 
is  evolved  during  the  operation.  After  the  water 
of  crystallization  has  been  driven  off,  cau  it  be 
that  it  again  enters  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  sulphate  of  lime  ? and  if  so,  could  nob 
broken  moulds,  &c.,  be  subjected  a second  timi» 
to  heat,  and  used  as  at  first ; or  is  there  any 
other  process  by  which  once-used  plaster  can  be- 
converted  into  useful  material  P J.  D.  P. 


GRACE  AND  GRANDEUR. 

Ix  ancient  times,  wliUe  yot  the  world  was  young, 
Rre  Hesiod  theorised,  and  Homer  sung, 

"While  yet  Chaldea's  primal  kingdom  ran. 

Mistress  of  earth, — the  dynasties  of  man, — 

The  proud  Egyptian  from  the  quarri^  mount 
Hew’ d living  temples,  for  their  dead  enshrined. 
Whose  massive  walls  in  sacred  text  recount 
Their  empire’s  grandeur,  and  their  nation’s  mind. 
But  softer  Greece  the  absent  boanty  felt,. 

For  aU  was  lovely  where  the  Grecian  dwelt; 

And  whilst  she  copied  with  inherent  taste 
The  unrestrained  imitation  graced  : 

From  the  rude  column,  and  the  pond’rons  ball, 

The  sculptured  chambers  eud  the  crowded  space, 
By  ease  and  elegance  surpass’d  them  all. 

But  sacrificed  their  grandcus  to  theic  grace- 
This  saw  the  Latin  race;  and  feeling  well 
How  grace  and  grandeur  in  conception  dwell. 

Gave  to  their  public  works,  Romo's  cliiefest  art. 
The  missing  beauties,  though  they  gave  but  part. 
Whose  aspect  bore  the  impress  of  her  might,— 
Magnificent  as  useful,  vast  as  high, 

Whose  ruins  teach  us  she  beheld  aright 
The  charms  she  had  not  talent  to  apply. 

But  happier  far,  when  from  Judea’s  plain, 

The  wond’ring  world  received  a purer  reign  ; 

A dower  more  splendid  than  the  rising  day, 

That  merged  the  Roman  conquests  in  decay; 

Then  were  the  Pagans'  obscene  altars  broke  ; 

Then  bow’d  the  fabled  gods  from  Mystery’s  throne  j 
Then  from  mankind  fell  slavery’s  magian  yoke, 

And  Hb  long  typified  was  Lord  alone. 

Now  later,  nobler,  fairer,  on  the  close 
Of  idol  discord  Christian  art  arose  ; 

Now  a pure  faith  did  every  branch  comprise. 

Art, — one  long  worship,  one  blest  sacriuce. 

Then  every  form  of  beauty,  grace,  and  skill, 

The  Gothic  artist  in  one  concord  blent. 

And  ardent  reverence  gave  his  geuiua  will 
To  harmonise  each  needed  element. 


Dated  8tb  Angnst,  1865. — In  carrying  ont  tliis 
invention  tbe  inventor  makes  iron  story-posts  of 
the  requisite  form  and  section  to  snstain  tbe 
upper  part  of  tbo  building,  and  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose of  sash-bars,  and,  when  desired,  also  to 
receive  grooved  stiles  for  receiving  revolving  or 
sliding  shutters.  The  glass  is  fitted  against  tha 
cross-flange  of  tho  iron  story -post,  and  is  held  in. 
place  by  a moulding,  fillet,  or  lead,  which  is 
secured  to  tho  iron  by  screws  or  otherwise  ;■  or  a 
sash  of  the  ordinary  form  may  be  fitted  to  the 
iron  story-post.  In  doorways,  if  desired,  ho 
secures  the  frame  to  the  story -post,  or  when  the 
door  is  set  back  from,  the  story -post,  he  fits  a 
sash  between  the  frame  of  the  door  and  the  iron 
post,  or  either  to  the  back  part  of  it  or  to  tho 
side  of  it,  as  the  design  may  require  5 also,  when 
the  web  or  centre  part  of  the  story-post  is  cast 
with  openings  in  it  for  lightness,  he  has  it  pre- 
pared to  receive  glass  in  those  openings. — Not 
proceeded  with. 

Machinery  to  be  used  in  the  Hanufac- 
TUBE  OF  Stair  Rods.— T.  AUcock.  Dated  lObh 
August,  1865. — This  invention  consists  in  the 
employment  in  a lathe  of  a slide-rest  fitted  with, 
peculiar  cutters ; these  cutters  are,  by  the  action 
of  the  slide-rest,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ends 
of  the  rods,  and  cut  or  turn  such  ends  to  the 
requisite  form  to  receive  the  tips.  This  operation, 
has  hitherto  been  performed  in  an  ordinary  lathe 
with  a single  cutter  worked  by  hand,  involving 
much  loss  of  time  and  uncertainty  of  perform- 
ance ; but  by  the  employment  of  the  slide  and 
tools  above  named  all  irregularity  of  work  and 
loss  of  time  in  shifting  the  rods  is  avoided,  at 
least  one-half  the  time  being  saved  in.  perform* 
ing  tho  operation. 

Stf.nch-trap  and  Sink-pipe  Pbotectoe.  — 
W.  H.  Qummer.  Dated  29th  August,  1865. — 
This  invention  is  intended  to  be  applied  to- the 
top  of  sink  or  other  drain  pipes  to  prevent  the 
return  of  any  stench  or  efflavium,  and  also  to 
protect  the  same  against  being  stopped  up  by 
the  admission  of  any  solid  matter.  The  top  or 
head  of  the  einkor  other  pipe  is  formed  or  pro- 
vided with  a socket  or  cup-shaped  enlargement, 
having  a projecting  flange  on  tho  upper  edge, 
which  supports  a flat  or  slightly  dished  plate, 
tho  central  part  of  which  is  perforated  or  formed 
into  a grate,  and  is  provided  beneath  with  a 
short  trumpet-shaped  tube : the  lower  end  of 
this  tube  dips  into  a cup  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  socket  or  cap-shaped  enlargement  at  the 
head  of  the  pipe.  The  lower  edge  of  the  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  dipping  into  tho  cup  makes  a water 
joint*  and  effectually  prevents  the  return  of  any 
stench  or  effluvium,  while  the  cup  itself  retains 
any  solid  dr  other  matter  which  might  be  likely 
to  stop  the  pipe ; at  the  same  time  it  allows  any 
liquid  or  other  matter  not  likely  to  stop  the  pipe 
to  flow  freely  over  its  edge  and  pass  down  the 
latter. 


CHURCn-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Derby. — The  new  rhnrch  of  St.  James  has 
been  commenced  on  Rose-hill.  It  is  to  he  bnilt 
and  faced  with  local  stone  inside  and  out,  and 
will  consist  of  nave  and  two  aisles  nnder  three 
gable  roofs,  with  circular  chancel  to  hold  750. 
A parsonage-house  is  also  building  for  tho  in- 
cumbent. The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Huddlestons,  of  Lincoln,  bnilder,  from,  the 
design  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  of  London.  The 
incambent  of  the  new  district  is  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Olivier. 

Harrogate. — In  April  last,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergyman,  the  churchwardens,  and  a 
building  committee,  was  commenced  a series  of 
enlargements,  alterations,  and  improvements  in 
low  Harrogate  Church.  Amongst  these  are  a 
new  chancel,  ■nfith  open  roof  and  encaustic  floor, 
new  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  stained-glass 
window,  new  pews  and  stalls,  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  free  sittings,  giving  additional 
i accommodation  to  100  persons  ; new  windows  of 
cathedral  glass  and  stained  border  throughout 
the  edifice ; new  warming  apparatus  ; and  a new 
font  of  Caen  stone,  constructed  by  Mr.  Cowling, 
sculptor,  and  Mr.  Topham,  joiner,  from  a design 
'by  Mr.  R.  Dyson,  architect.  The  cost  of  these 
.alterations  exceeds  7G0Z. 

; Sydenham. — On  Palm  Sunday,  the  new  chnrcfai 
of  St.  Philip,  in  Wolls-road,  Sydenham,  was 
opened.  It  holds  700,  and  has  cost  5,000Z.  It 
has  been  ei'ected  over  the  site  of  the  ancient 
medicinal  springs,  of  which  Evelyn  in  hia  Diary 
gives  an  account.  The  building  and  its  fittings 
were  designed  by  Mi*.  Edwin  Nash,  architect. 
The  plan  is  that  of  a cross,  with  a semicircular 


OPEN  SPACES. 

Now  that  the  housing  of  the  working  cJasses- 
is  likely  to  be  proceeded  with  on  a largo  scale,  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  propriety  of  providing 
recreation,  grounds  also  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Sb  long  as  building  what  aro  called  model 
lodging-houses  is  carried  out  by  detached  com- 
panies, it  would  not  pay  them  to  give  ground  for 
the  purpose  : hence  the  want  suggests  itself  of 
any  future  operations  of  this  kind  being  the  work 
of  a public  body  like  the  Board  of  Works  or  City 
authorities,  or  an  English  Louis  Napoleon.  As 
a striking  instance  of  this,  I may  remark  that 
the  bnildjng  in  Commercial-street,  erected  by  the 
Peabody  trustees,  is  an  immense  pile,  admirably 
•planned  in  all  other  respects,  bat  the  only  pro- 
ivision  for  the  inhabitants  amusing  themselves 
is  a very  small  back  yard. 

The  fact  is,  some  body  is  wanted  who  will  take 
the  map  of  London  and  cany  a street  here  and 
there  where  required  right  through  the  most 
crowded  parts,  and  by  building  higher  houses 
make  room  for  more  people,  and  to  every  given 
mumber  of  houses  provide  a square  or  open  space 
of  some  kind;  or,  better  still,  make  a clear  sweep 
of  all  the  small  old  houses  and  rebuild,  on  the 
iland  so  cleared. 

As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  why  should 
not  the  same  body  have  the  power  to  lay  out  the 
laud  round  London  on  an  enlightened  principle  ? 
Let  a radius  of  say  ten  miles  be  drawn  from  St. 
Paul's,  and  let  it  be  shown  how  it  ought  to  be 
laid  ont  when  required  for  building  purposes ; a 
church  here,  baths  there,  a park  at  another  place, 
and  80  on.  Washington  has  been  so  laid  ont  for 
oeariy  a century,  and,  I think,  Philadelphia. 

' There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  this,  and  it  would 
secure  uniformity  of  action,  and  ensure  the 
aequisitiou  of  great  blessings  to  the  future 
generation,  which  otherwise  could  only  bo 
acquired  at  great  cost  after  the  land  has  been 
ibuilt  upon — each  man  having  built,  where,  what, 
and  how  he  chose,  with  roads  twisting  and 
i^riggling  about  to  suit  every  man’s  particular 


Aq  BctiTe  faitli  each  latent  ^over  iinproT«d, 

Each  heart  one  eomprohensive  Bjatem  moved ; 

In  this  art  worship  earth  soul  compote. 

And  Grace  and  Grandeur  ih  eCe  glof;  meet, 

W.  R.  CoOPBEl 

JVoriling  Meu' s College. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

Fire-vroof  Buildings- — J.  Cwwiingham. 
Dated  26th  April,  1865. — In  performing  this  in- 
vention the  inventor  constructs  tho  floors,  par- 
titions, and  other  internal  portions,  and  some- 
times part  of  the  walls,  of  buildings,  to  render 
them  tire-proof,  of  a number  of  lengths  of  iron 
or  othei*  metal,  rolled  or  otherwise  formed  to 
resemble  in.  transverse  section,  the  Z-iron  of 
commerce  ; and  these  he  places  parallel  to  each 
other  close  together,  or  at  such  distaaiceB  apart 
that  the  lateral  limbs  of  the  Z, — that  is,  those 
portions  which  ar&  bent  in  opposite  directions  at 
right  angles  to  the  trunk, — shall  be-  sufficiently 
far  removed  irom  each  other  that  they  will  retain 
prepared  lime,  or  other  plaster,  placed  upon 
them,  and  so  dispense  with  lat^-  The  said 
lengths  of  iron  are  tied  by  rods,  which  pass 
through  the  trunks  of  the  Z.s;-  and  pieces  of  pipe 
on  the  said  tie-rods,  or  other  separating  pieces, 
are  used  to  keep  them  apart  and  in  proper  posi- 
tion. Where  the  lateral  limbs  aro,  broad  holes 
might  be  punched  or  made  in  them,  to  give  snffi- 
cient  holding-spaces  for  the  plaster. 

Constructing  Partitions,  Walls,  Floors, 
AND  Roofs  of  Buildings. — J.  J.  Bodmer.  Dated 
13th  June,  1865. — -This  invention  consists  in  the 
manufacture,  use,  and  adaptation  of  slabs  or 
blocks  of  a plastic  or  other  material,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  lamellar  ribs  or  framing  of 
wood,  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  ; the  objects  being  economy, 
simplicity  in  construetion,  and  saving  of  .space, 
combined  with  the  advantage  of  immediate  fit- 
ness for  use. 

Construction  of  Shop-fronts  and  other 
similar  Parts  of  Buildings. — 17.  R.  Corson. 
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east  end.  The  style  is  plain  Early  lledia3val. 
The  stone  need  has  been  Eeigate,  Kentish  rag, 
Speldhorst,  and  Bath  j and  for  the  pulpit,  Caen 
and  Painswick,  with  a little  marble  and  spa. 
The  font  is  of  alabaster  and  Devonshire  marble. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Carmthers,  the  carver 
Mr.  Jaqnet,  and  the  gas-fittings  were  by  Messrs. 
Peard  & Jackson.  There  is  a new  organ  by 
Messrs.  Hill. 

Heytesiury. — The  ancient  collegiate  church  of 
Heytcsbury  is  now  undergoing  complete  repair 
and  restoration,  from  plana  prepared  by  Mr. 
Butterfield.  It  is  a spacious  cruciform  church, 
chiefly  of  Early  English  architecture.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  have  fallen  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild 
them,  and  also  a part  of  the  tower,  which  con- 
tains a peal  of  six  bells,  and  to  which  a new  way 
of  access  must  be  made.  Some  Early  English 
arches  and  columns  have  been  long  hidden  be- 
hind the  plaster  of  the  walls  in  the  chancel : 
these  are  to  be  opened  and  repaired,  and  the 
side  aisles,  which  formerly  existed,  are  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  high  pitch  of  the  original  roof 
restored.  The  present  galleries,  one  of  which 
blocks  up  the  arch  of  the  nave,  and  entirely 
separates  the  chancel  and  transepts  from  the 
rest  of  the  church,  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  whole  church  reseated,  whereby  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  accommodation,  and  a gain  of 
many  free  sittings.  The  cost  of  these  works 
will  considerably  exceed  5,0001.,  and  the  vicar, 
the  Kev.  John  Knight,  and  the  churchwardens, 
are  receiving  subscriptions  and  donations  from 
tbe  public,  to  whom  an  appeal  has  been  made 
for  about  5001.  more  than  the  present  contract 
for  works  in  the  nave.  The  Heytesbury  family 
have  largely  contributed,  as  have  others,  to  the 
restorations. 

Lyncombe. — Efforts  ore  now  being  made  to 
collect  tbe  means  of  erecting  a church  for  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  parish,  which  project  has 
been  for  many  years  talked  of.  A design  has 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hicks  & Isaac,  archi- 
tects, in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  with  cruci- 
form plan  and  surmounted  by  a spire. 

Willcnhall. — The  chief  atone  of  tbe  rebuilding 
of  St.  Giles’s  Church  has  been  laid.  The  pre- 
sent movement  owes  its  commencement  to  the 
exertions  and  self-denial  of  the  new  incumbent, 
the  Bev.  G.  H.  Fisher,  who  has  set  aside  1,0001. 
out  of  the  living,  towards  the  cost  of  the  re- 
building, and  also  to  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Gough,  who  has  headed  the  subscription  list 
with  a like  sum  of  1,0001.  The  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town  have  also  liberally 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  contributions.  The 
new  edifice  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  stylo, 
and  chiefly  of  stone.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,7001.,  but  if  a new  tower  be 
added  this  will  increase  the  total  to  about  5,0001. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Griffin,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Horsman,  both  of  Wolverhampton,  and  they 
hope  to  have  the  now  church  open  for  divine 
service  in  twelve  months. 

Colivall  (near  Malvern.). — The  parish  church 
of  Colwall  has  long  stood  in  need  of  general 
restoration ; hut  an  eccentric  opposition  in  the 
parish,  added  to  the  costliness  of  the  proposed 
work  (nearly  3,0001.),  has  hitherto  obstructed 
its  progress.  The  rector,  however,  the  Rev.  F. 
Custance,  last  year  undertook  the  complete 
renovation  of  the  chancel,  which,  among  other 
unsightly  features  and  dilapidations,  exhibited  a 
debased  three-light  east  window  and  wooden 
chancel  arch,  supported  by  rude  corbel-heads. 
The  architect  selected  was  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  of 
Grafhara,  near  Guildford  j and  the  builder,  Mr. 
James  Davis,  of  Slalvern  Wells  j clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  James  Walker.  The  chancel  has  now 
been  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style;  Cradley 
rubble,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  being  used. 
A deeply-recessed  Early  English  triplet  now 
forms  the  east  window,  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  as  a memorial  to  members  of  the  rector’s 
fomily.  The  window  is  by  Mr.  Hardman  ; and 
the  subjects  it  embraces  are, — in  the  centre,  the 
Crucifixion;  dexter.  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son; 
sinister,  Jairus’s  Daughter.  Between  the  lancets 
of  the  window  are  engaged  shafts  of  Forest  of 
Dean  grit  stone,  with  bases,  caps,  and  bandings 
to  the  shafts  ; and  underneath  the  window  is  a 
moulded  striug-conrse,  which  also  runs  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  chancel.  A reredos  has 
been  erected  of  Caen  stone,  the  pediment  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  foliage  and  dog’s- 
tooth  mouldings,  and  capped  with  a fiuial  and 
nm.  In  the  central  compartment  of  the  reredos 
is  a recessed  vesica  piscis,  with  lamb,  flag,  and 
banner,  sculptnred  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  London; 
ajid  on  each  side  are  recessed  panels,  of  geome- 


trical outline,  inclosing  angels  burning  incense. 

A stone  chancel  arch  has  superseded  the  wooden 
one.  The  arch,  which  is  pointed,  and  has  moulded 
soffit  and  labels  springing  from  foliated  bosses,  is 
supported  on  Forest  of  Dean  stone  shafts,  having 
moulded  bases  and  carved  foliageforcaps.  Under- 
neath the  arch  is  a wooden  screen  of  stained  deal, 
having  a large  central  arch  and  three  smaller  ones 
oneach  side,  with  trefoil  heads,  dog’s-toothmould- 
ing, and  moulded  comice.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  are  three  lancet-lights,  with  diamond 
quarries  and  borders  ; also  a piscina  and  sedilia. 
The  walls  are  stuccoed  internally.  The  roof  is 
open  and  of  stained  deal ; and  on  tho  floor  there 
are  encaustic  tiles,  red,  black,  and  buff,  in  small 
patterns  and  bandings.  An  organ-chamber  has 
been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel;  and 
an  instrument,  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Worcester, 
will  shortly  be  erected  here.  Exteriorly  there 
are  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  and  to  the  side  walls.  Floriated  and 
wheel  crosses  surmount  the  east  gables  of  chancel 
and  nave,  and  small  Greek  crosses  in  sunk 
panels  are  inserted  under  the  east  window  and 
in  the  south  wall. 

Ncicport  (Staffordshire). — A new  church  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Aston,  in  place  of  the 
old  edifice  which  is  to  be  taken  down.  The  new 
one  will  be  erected  on  a site  closely  adjoining  the 
old  church.  The  style  will  be  Gothic,  of  the 
Decorated  period.  The  form  is  a double  rectangle, 
consisting  of  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and 
chancel  aisle,  with  bell  turret.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  have  a tower  and  spire,  but  tbe  idea 
was  given  up  owing  to  the  funds  not  being  forth- 
coming; even  as  it  is,  wo  understand  a sum 
something  like  3001.  is  still  required.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  of  London;  and  Messrs. 
Treasure,  of  Sbi'ewsbury,  have  undertaken  the 
contract.  Tho  new  building  will  be  of  red  sand- 
stone from  the  quarry  of  Aston  Hill.  The 
dressings  will  be  of  Grinsill  stone.  The  seats 
are  to  bo  open.  The  edifice  is  estimated  to 
accommodate  332  persons,  at  a total  cost  of 
about  1,9001. 

Cheltenham. — The  building  of  All  Saints’ 

Chorcb  is  to  be  begun  immediately.- The 

foundation  stone  of  a new  chnrch  has  been  laid 
at  Charlton  Kings,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Higgs,  by  whom 
tho  site  and  1,0001.  endowment  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  site  is  on  the  London-road,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  thoroughfares  from  Charlton 
to  Cheltenham.  The  chnrch  will  be  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  will  consist  of  a nave  and 
side  aisles,  with  chancel  and  chancel  aisles. 
There  will  also  be  a tower  and  spire,  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  a short  corridor.  The 
building  is  intended  to  pocommodate  850 
persons.  It  will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  Cheltenham  ; and  the  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Gloucester. 

jFVoomeBis^:^). — St.  Matthias  Chnrch,  Froome’s- 
hill,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  It  is  in  the  later  style  of  Early 
English  architecture.  It  consists  of  nave,  south 
porch,  and  chancel,  terminating  at  the  east  end 
with  a semicircular  apse.  Tho  vestry  is  on  the 
north  side.  The  length  of  the  fabric  is  62  ft. 
and  tbe  width  23  ft.  The  style  of  the  nave  is 
Early  Geometrical,  lighted  on  the  south  side  by 
a two-light  window  (tracery  head),  and  one 
lancet  window.  The  north  side  has  a double- 
light  vrindow,  with  tracery  bead ; west  end,  two 
lancet  windows  with  moulded  heads  and  circular 
wooden  gable.  This  gable  on  the  west  is  sur- 
mounted by  a double  bell-cot.  The  whole  is 
built  of  stono  from  the  neighbouring  quarry. 
The  arches,  &c.,  are  Box  ground  stone;  the  nave 
ia  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch  which 
is  the  whole  width,  carried  on  corbels  with 
carved  capitals.  The  pulpit,  which  forms  part 
of  the  chancel  screen,  is  of  stone,  with  medal- 
lions in  scnlpture  and  other  carvings.  The  font, 
placed  near  the  porch,  is  octagonal  in  design, 
carried  on  double  columns,  with  moulded  cases 
i and  bases.  The  seats,  to  accommodate  100  per- 
sons, are  free.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  R. 
Kempson,  of  Hereford.  Tbe  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Collins  & CnUis,  of  Tewkesbury.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  a greenish  gray  slate,  from 
the  quarries  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  cost  of  this 
small  church  was  about  9801. 

Hastings. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chnrch  has  been  laid.  It  will  be  executed  from 
tbe  designs  of  Mr.  John  Newton,  of  the  Adelphi, 
in  the  fonrteenth  century  style.  The  church  will 
consist  of  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  the  south 
aisle  terminating  in  the  tower,  and  that  on  the 
north  having  a chancel  aisle  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  containing  the  organ  and  vestry.  The 
chancel  will  have  a semicircnlar  apse  at  the  east 


end.  The  nave  will  be  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  arcades  of  four  arches : these,  as  indeed  all 
the  body  of  the  chnrch,  will  be  executed  in  stone 
and  variously  coloured  bricks.  Tbe  nave,  aisles, 
and  tower  will  accommodate  692  adults,  292  free. 
The  seats  will  be  open,  and  with  the  stalls  iu 
the  chancel  will  be  executed  in  wainscot  oak. 
The  tower,  which  will  bo  82  ft.  high,  will  be 
surmounted  by  a lofty  spire.  The  chancel  and 
tower  are  to  be  groin^  throughout  with  va- 
riegated brick  and  stone,  the  shafts  being  in 
Devonshire  and  other  marbles,  including  a variety 
lately  introduced  from  the  Island  of  Tinoa,  in 
Greece.  The  spandrels  of  the  groining  of  tho 
apse  will  contain  subjects  executed  in  Salviati's 
Italian  mosaics,  the  ribs  being  of  alabaster,  and 
will  thns  form  a frame  or  crown  to  the  reredos, 
which  will  bo  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apse 
beneath. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Eyde. — The  local  commissioners  have  resolved 
that  a premium  of  251.  be  offered  for  the  best 
design  of  an  assembly-room  over  tho  town-hall, 
and  that  the  architects  bo  restricted  to  the  sum 
of  2001. 

Matlock  Bridge. — A company,  on  the  limited 
liability  principle,  has  been  formed  at  Matlock 
Bridge  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a commo- 
dious hotel,  together  with  a market-hall  and 
assembly-room  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
tbe  place. 

Worthing. — A new  double  almshouse,  for  the 
reception  of  widows  or  single  women  between 
the  ages  of  fifty -five  and  seventy  years,  has  been 
ommenced  on  the  land  east  of  Humphrey' s ( 
•^Imahonses,  and  will,  when  completed,  form  a li 
part  of  that  charity.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Wm.  I 
Burgess,  of  London  ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  | 
Hide  & Patching,  Worthing.  1 

Kirkdale  and  Preston. — At  the  next  general  I 
meeting  of  county-magistrates  a recommen-  i 
dation  of  tbe  Kirkdale  Gaol  visiting  justices  | 
will  be  submitted  for  the  enlargement  of  that  | 
gaol,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  21,0001.,  to  be  I 
raised,  if  thought  fit,  on  mortgage  of  the  rates.  I 
At  tho  same  sessions  the  visiting  justices  of  the  I 
Preston  House  of  Correction  will  apply  for  ) 
10,5001.,  to  enable  them  to  erect  a new  range  of  i 
cells  for  female  prisoners  and  a hospital  at  the  J 
prison. 

Rochdale. — The  chief  stono  of  a new  town-haU 
has  been  laid  here  by  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.  The 
architect  ia  Mr.  Crossland,  of  Leeds.  The  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  a large  plot  of  ground 
called  the  Wood  Estate,  situated  near  the  old 
parish  church,  and  abutting  on  the  river  Roach. 
The  hall  opens  on  the  north  and  east  towards 
the  town,  having  a background  of  high  ground, 
which  will  be  of  gradual  slope,  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  upon  which  stands  the  old  church 
and  vicarage.  The  form  of  the  building  will  bo 
like  the  letter  E,  with  the  back  forming  tho 
principal  facade  towards  the  river  ; the  top  artn 
forming  the  east  front  towards  the  town ; the 
middle  arm  will  form  the  grand  staircase  ; and 
the  bottom  arm  magistrates’  rooms  and  offices 
connected  with  the  trough  court.  The  clock-  I 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  150  ft.,  will  bo  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  building.  The  foil 
length  of  the  river  front  will  be  220  ft.,  beyond 
which  the  octagonal  staircase  will  project,  one 
on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  front.  The  east  i 
front  will  be  exactly  half  the  length  of  the  north,  ! 
or  110  ft.,  the  centre  feature  being  the  stairc^  : 
before  mentioned.  The  west  front  will  be  some  ' 
22  ft.  shorter.  In  consequence  of  the  depth 
required  to  be  excavated  for  foundations  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  add  a distinct  basement- 
story  to  the  building,  which  will  be  used  for 
store-rooms,  workshops,  and  other  purposes.  ' 
Tho  style  of  the  hall  will  be  English,  of  close  of 
fourteenth  century,  free  use  being  made  of  the 
mullioned  windows  of  many  lights,  square-headed, 
for  such  offices  as  may  be  called  domestic.  The 
ball  will  be  divided  into  seven  equal  bays,  each 
bay  being  lighted  by  a three-ligbt  window,  with 
tracery  in  the  head  and  traceried  transomes. 
The  roof  will  be  open,  having  hammer -beam, 
framed  principals  with  traceried  spandrels,  and 
grotesque  figures,  holding  candelabra  from  the 
ends  of  tbe  hammer-beams.  The  filling-in  of 
the  roof  will  be  of  framed  square  panels,  plastered 
for  decoration.  Over  the  platform  at  the  west 
end  will  be  a recessed  organ-gallery,  having  a 
quadruple  arcade  with  stone  shafts  and  foliated 
capitals,  over  which  will  be  a rose-window  with 
radiating  tracery.  The  council-room  is  spanned 
by  four  segmental  arches,  moulded,  the  spandrels 
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iing  pierced  vrith  tracery.  The  arches  carry 
le  ■wooden  ceiling,  which  is  framed  into  sqnare 
inels  plastered  for  decoration,  as  are  the  ceil- 
gs  of  tho  principal  rooms.  The  clock-tower 
ill  he  24  ft.  square  at  the  base,  with  octagonal 
ittrcssea  projecting  from  each  angle.  _ The 
sight  to  tho  parapet  will  bo  100  ft.,  and  ^vill  be 
:vid€d  into  five  stages,  the  two  topmost  being 
ir  clock  and  bells.  An  octagon  stage,  arcaded, 
dd  of  stone,  will  rise  from  the  top  of  the  tower, 
nd  will  be  roofed  with  a high  roof,  finishing 
ith  a bronze  figure  of  St.  George  and  the 
ragou.  Tho  whole  of  the  walls  outside  will 
3 of  dressed  ashlar,  from  the  quarries  in  the 
sighbourhood  of  Todmorden,  broken  by  project- 
ig  buttresses,  and  pierced  by  windows  in  cha- 
Mjtcr  with  the  different  rooms  and  offices  they 
ght.  The  facade  is  connected  by  arcades,  the 
orch  projecting  beyond  all.  The  tower  doorway 
'ill  be  sculptured,  having  thirteen  niches,  with 
Einopies  and  bases  to  be  filled  with  statues.  In 
tie  centre  bay  of  tho  large  hall  will  be  a statue 
f the  Queen  under  a canopy.  The  roof  will  be 
overed  with  Westmoreland  slates.  Tho  clock 
ice  will  be  11  ft.  in  diameter,  and  88  ft.  from  the 
Tound. 

Stocl(port. — There  is  now  a prospect  that  the 
.ew  thoroughfare  from  the  Market  Place  to  St. 
'eter’s  Gate  will  bo  commenced  at  an  early 
leriod.  Tenders  were  sent  in  for  the  construction 
f the  bridge  and  viaduct  at  tbe  last  meeting  of 
he  local  Highways  (Public  Works)  Committee, 
here  being  five  tenders  for  the  brick  and  stone- 
?ork,  and  eight  for  the  iron  work,  only  four  of 
he  whole  number  being  from  townspeople.  The 
ontract  for  the  former  was  let  to  Mr.  Peter 
Pierce,  builder,  of  this  to'wn,  at  3,4501. ; and  that 
or  the  ironwork  was  given  to  Mr.  George  Under- 
vood,  of  the  Sefton  Ironworks,  Liverpool,  at 
[901.  The  bridge  ■will  consist  of  five  brick  arches, 
enpported  by  brick  piers  with  stone  dressings, 
md  a centre  arch  or  iron  girder,  one  of  the  small 
irches  leading  into  the  Market  Place,  and  the 
bur  others  into  St.  Peter’s  Gate.  There  will  be 
V flight  of  steps  from  both  sides  of  the  Underbank. 

Kcighlcii.—A  special  meeting  of  the  members 
)f  the  mechanics’  institution  has  been  bold  to 
:t2coivo  from  the  building  committee  the  scheme 
ind  plan  of  arrangements  whereon  they  propose 
■jO  erect  tbe  now  building.  The  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  and  approved  by  the 
members  present.  A resolution  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted,  giving  power  to  the  committee 
'or  the  new  erection. 


don  Society.  “Paris  before  Easter,”  and  “Notes  in 

Home,”  are  interesting  sketches. The  United 

Kingdom  really  unit^ — Ireland  to  England  ; — 
and  how  to  obtain  good  and  cheap  Beef  and 
unfailing  Crops.  By  Captain  W.  Macbay.  Lon- 
don : Stanford.”  This  gentleman  proposes  the 
formation  of  two  great  viaducts  across  the 
narrows  of  the  Irish  Channel,  one  between  Port 
Patrick  in  Scotland  and  Donagbadee  in  Ireland, 
about  twenty  miles  across,  with  a depth  midway 
of  seventy  fathoms  ; and  the  other  between  St. 
David’s  Head  in  Wales,  and  Camsore  Point, 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  forty  miles  across,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  fifty -three  fathoms ! each 
viaduct  to  include  four  lines  of  rail,  two  for 
passengers  and  two  for  luggage,  a carriage- 
way, 40  ft.  broad,  and  a footway  of  6 ft., — 
the  two  latter  to  be  a public  highway,  and 
tho  former  to  be  leased  to  a company. 
Tbe  projector  proposes  the  use  of  convict 
labour  to  carry  out  bis  scheme,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  completed  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  Majesty,  should  she  happily  live 
to  a good  old  age.  The  author  surely  knows 
little  of  convict  labour  if  be  thinks  it  possible 
by  such  means  to  remove  mountains  and  throw 
them  into  the  sea  at  the  requisite  rate  to  realise 
such  a project  even  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Tho  joke  of  the  London  Correspondent  of  the 
Liverpool  Allion  about  a company  who  had  taken 
the  Giant’s  Causeway,  from  which  they  were 
about  to  throw  a magnificent  bridge  across  the 
Irish  Channel,  was  noQiing  to  the  captain  s. 


Detail  Drawings  and  Slictches,  measured  and 
drawn  from  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Build- 
ings of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France. 
Parts  I.  to  yi.  By  Fredeuick  Rogers, 
Architect.  Itondon  : Atchley  & Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 
We  have  here  the  first  part  of  a series  of  draw- 
ings in  course  of  publication,  from  measured 
sketches  taken  at  Rouen,  Chartres,  Mantes, 
Etampes,  Lisieux,  Caen,  and  Bayenx  ; and  from 
Canterbury,  Glastonbury,  Wells,  Salisbury,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  York,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Byland, 
Selby,  Whitby,  Rievaulx,  Furness,  and  other 
places. 

There  are  to  be  120  plates,  numbered  so  as  to 
form  two  volumes.  Each  part  contains  five  plates, 
at  the  cost  of  2s.  6d.  to  subscribers. 

By  giving  in  the  same  book  examples  from  tbe 
'two  countries,  Mr.  Rogers  seeks  to  afford  the 
means  of  comparison,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not 
:to  tho  disadvantage  of  England. 


P:isctIIait£ix. 

Presentation  op  Plate  to  the  late  City 
Surveyor  OF  Carlisle. — Since  the  City  Councils 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  for  his 
services,  a massive  silver  tea  and  coffee  service 
and  other  silver  plate  have  been  presented  to 
him,  at  a large  meeting  of  citizens,  in  tho  Bush 
Hotel. 

Working  Men’s  Institute  foe  Malvern. — 
A public  meeting,  convened  by  tho  committ^ 
of  the  local  Working  Men’s  and  Literary  Insti- 
tute, has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
tho  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  the  insti- 
tute. Lord  Lyttelton,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  presided,  and  appropriate  resolntions 
were  passed  promotive  of  tbe  object  in  view.  A 
suitable  building,  it  was  said,  might  be  erected 
for  700Z.  to  800Z. 

Strange  Story  of  a Fireproof  Chest. — 
At  the  Randolph  Hotel  in  Oxford,  lately  built, 
two  men  and  a boy  employed  on  the  premises, 
from  fun  and  curiosity,  says  the  Churchman,  got 
into  a fire-proof  plate-closet.  Another  servant 
closed  the  door.  It  fastened  ■with  a spring  lock, 
and  the  horrified  victims  found  themselves  en- 
closed in  an  air-tight  box  about  3 ft.  square  by 
6 ft.  high.  There  was  only  just  standing-room. 
Their  cries  soon  alarmed  the  establishment,  and  at 
last  the  key  was  found,  but  it  broke  in  the  lock. 
The  door  resisted  every  effort  of  several  sledge 
hammers.  Tho  escape  of  the  prisoners  was  only 
effected  after  more  than  half  an  hour,  by  break- 
ing through  tbe  wall  with  proper  mason’s  tools. 
The  boy  bad  fainted,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
bleeding  at  the  nose  and  mouth. 


VARIORUM. 


Debbett’s  “Illustrated  Peerage”  and  Debrett’s 
“ Illustrated  Baronetage  ” (both  published  by 
' Dean  & Son,  Ludgate-bill),  maintain  their  pres- 
tige. Ill  both  there  seems  to  be  a considerable 
f extension  of  tbe  biographical  notes  and  of  the 
. ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  work.  The  fact  that 
the  latest  creations,— such,  for  example,  as  Sir 
: James  Simpson  and  Sir  William  Fergusson, — 
I are  to  be  found  in  the  Baronetage,  shows  the 
: assiduity  exhibited  to  make  the  book  complete 

1 up  to  the  last  moment. “ The  Argosy  ” floats 

t on  successfully,  and  with  a cargo  of  increasing 
j value.  That  for  April  is  the  best  yet  launched. 

• “Up  and  Down  the  Streets  of  London,”  by  Mr. 

[ Mark  Lemon,  illustrated,  is  a good  feature  in  Lon- 


Decoration  of  the  Concert- room  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris. — This  theatre  has 
been  renovated  and  decorated,  in  the  neo-Greek 
style,  by  M.  Adolphe  Lance,  and  presents  a 
marked  contrast  in  appearance  to  that  which  it 
exhibited  last  year,  when  it  was  faded  and  dirty 
in  the  entrance.  Tho  Society  of  Arts  Journal 
gaj-B, — “ The  back  of  the  stage,  which  forma  a 
hemicycle  in  ten  panels,  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  painted  in  wax  by  M. 
Mazerolle.  The  pilasters  which  support  the 
roof  of  this  portion  are  ornamented  with  lyres 
and  laurel-'wreaths,  in  light  rouge  antique  and 
bright  yellow,  picked  out  with  blue  and  powdered 
with  stars.  On  the  ceiling  itself  are  six  figures 
of  genii  supporting  escntcheons,  on  which  are 
the  names  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Bach,  oud  Handel.  On  tbe  panels  of  the  boxes 
are  the  names  of  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Mendels- 
sohn, Weber,  Mehul,  Boeldieu,  Orpoe,  Grctry, 
Spontini,  Donizetti,  Herold,  and  Halevy.  On 
the  front  of  the  balcony  are  busts  of  .^scbylus, 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Crebillon,  Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais,  Voltaire,  and  Regnard.  A great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  seats,  at  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  places  out 
of  nine  hundred.” 


Purchase  of  Leases. — Tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
has  decided  (reversing  a decree  ofVioe-Cbancellor 
Wood)  in  tho  case  of  Southern  v.  Harriman,  that 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a lease,  which 
does  not  mention  tho  length  of  the  term  granted 
by  the  lease,  is  void  for  uncertainty,  and  cannot 
bo  enforced. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland.— 
At  a general  meeting  of  tbe  Architectural  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland,  held  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
Mr.  William  Miller  read  a " Sketch  of  the  Origin, 
Objects,  and  Progress  of  the  Bill  which  waa 
passed  in  1827,  ‘ For  carrying  into  effect  certain 
Improvements  on  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
adjacent  to  the  same.’” 

Her  Majesty  and  Me.  Peabody.  — A very 
graceful  letter  has  been  written  by  tbe  Queen  to 
Mr.  Peabody, — who,  as  an  American,  has  declined 
a baronetcy,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of 
tho  Bath, — thanking  him,  in  the  national  name, 
for  his  “ more  than  princely  munificence  ” to  the 
metropolitan  poor;  and  asking  his  acceptance  of 
a miniature  portrait  of  herself,  which  she  will 
have  specially  painted  for  him. 

Impro'V'ements  in  Rothbury, — In  anticipatloo 
of  the  railway  now  in  coarse  of  formation  being 
completed,  the  following  improvements  are  either 
in  hand  or  in  contemplation: — The  supplying  of 
Rothbury  with  pure  water  from  tho  springs  of 
Whitten  Tower;  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  inn, 
the  Three  Half  Moons,  by  Mrs.  Hindhaugb ; the 
building  of  a new  bank,  as  a branch  of  tbe  Aln- 
wick and  County ; tbe  building  of  a joint-sti^k 
hotel,  to  contain  forty  rooms;  and  the  rebuilding 
of  tbe  Blue  Bell  lun,  by  the  Rothbury  Brewery 
Company,  who  are  also  going  to  further  enlarge 
their  already  extensive  promises. 

The  Steeple  of  St.  Bride’s,  London. — Re- 
cently it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Tress,  the  archi- 
tect, be  requested  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  tower  and  steeple.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  Mr.  Tress  forivarded  to  the  com- 
mittee four  tenders,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Deards  (being  the  lowest)  for 
1,577Z.  be  accepted,  upon  his  giving  security  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  works.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  ratepayers  held  on  the  29th  ultimo, 
tho  report  was  referred  back  to  the  committeo 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  mode  by  which 
the  cost  of  tbe  proposed  repairs  should  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Cost  op  Steam  Traction  on  Roads. — An 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  Kent  by  Messrs. 
Aveling  & Porter,  tho  working  abilities  of  whoso 
traction-engines  are  well  known,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  removing  goods  on  the 
highway  by  steam  power.  It  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  conveyance  just  exceeded  l^d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  exclusive  of  turnpike  tolls,  which 
actually  added  lid.  per  mile.  The  road,  how- 
ever, was  one  where  the  tolls  are  shortly  to  be 
taken  off,  namely,  between  Rochester  and 
Tenterden.  The  goods  consisted  of  wagons  of 
lime,  ragstone,  coal,  and  oil-cake.  The  rate  of 
procedure  averaged  3 miles  an  hour.  Tho 
Engineer,  which  reports  tho  experiment,  says 
that  tbe  reporter  has  ascertained  that  goods 
conveyed  in  the  ordinary  way  are  usually  charged 
on  the  same  line  of  road  three  times  the  charge 
of  steam  power. 

New  College  of  Science  tor  Ireland.— 
Tbe  Government  have  decided  to  convert  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  into  a college  of 
science  for  Ireland,  As  the  sphere  of  action  of 
this  college  on  the  basis  broadly  sketched  out  in 
this  minute  will  bo  somewhat  new,  and  beyond 
the  limits  hitherto  placed  on  tho  action  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  respect  of  tho 
encouragement  of  science,  my  lords  have  ap- 
pointed a commission  to  advise  them  on  the 
subject.  The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
have  consented  to  act  on  this  commission : — 
Earl  of  Rosse,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.R.S.,  &o. ; Dr.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.8. ; Rev.  B.  M.  Cowio,  B.D. ; John 
Fowler,  esq.  (president  of  tbe  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers);  Professor  Frankland, Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
W.  H.  Gregory,  esq.,  M.P. ; Colonel  Harness, 
C.B.,  R.E. ; Professor  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. ; Professor  Jukes, 
F.R.S. ; Sir  Robert  Kane,  F.R.S.;  Myles  C’Reilly, 
esq.,  M.P. ; Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.;  Lieut.gen.  Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L.  (pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society);  Warrington  W. 
Smyth,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Professor  Sullivan, 
Ph.D.;  Professor  Tyndall,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  and 
Capt.  Donnelly,  R.E.,  who  will  also  act  as 
secretary. 
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CoppEE. — The  price  has  been  reduced  51.  per 
ton,  the  present  price  for  toagh  ingot  being  911. 
per  ton. 


Sebmaeixe  Cabie  CoNSTRrcTiox.  — Another 
rable  in  which  cork  is  used  to  give  partial 
bnoyancy  is  spoken  of.  In  this  case  " patent 
cork  carpet,”  made  of  ground  cork  and  India- 
rubber  combined,  or  cork-cai-pet  pulp  and  India- 
rubber,  are  used  to  aid  in  giving  partial  bnoyancy 
to  the  cable  while  being  laid.  The  invention 
has  been  patented,  and  is  called  “ Guy’s  Patent 
Deep-sea  Telegraph  Cable.” 


Proposed  New  Eaqe^et  Coertst  at  Eton 
School. — A meeting  of  old  Etonians  has  been 
held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  building  two  new  raquet  courts  at 
Eton  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  proposal 
has  the  sanction  of  tho  Provost  and  the  Head 
Master,  and  of  old  Etonians  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  cost  will  be  about  1,5001.  A com- 
mittee of  old  Etonians  was  provisionally  named, 
and  is  now  at  work. 


Islington  Workhouse  Competition.  — Seven  alterations  at  the  Green  Man,  Featherstone-stree 


sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  have  been 
hung  up  for  inspection  by  the  Board. 

Buesting  op  the  Aibe  and  Calder  Canal, 
NEAE  Barnsley.— The  Aire  and  Calder  Canal 
burst  on  Sunday  in  last  week,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  of  the  water  was  run  off.  The  leakage  was 
at  last  detected,  and  workmen  were  employed  to 
throw  into  the  canal  bags  of  sawdust,  hay,  straw, 
and  clay,  but  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual 
until  the  water  was  dammed  at  the  Old  Mill  and 
Aqueduct  bridge.  It  is  supposed  that  a slip  in 
the  rock  underneath,  consequent  upon  the  coal 
having  been  got,  is  the  cause  of  the  accident. 


City-road 

Terroy  (accepted)  £952  0 

Herring,  pewterer 133  o 


Anlcy  (accepted)  £t30  10  0 


A New  Warping  Sluice  for  the  Trent  at 
Bueeinghaii.  — The  foundation-stones  of  the 
middle  pier  of  a new  warping-slnice  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Trent,  near 
tho  village  of  Burringham,  have  been  laid.  Mr. 
Durham,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer;  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Briggs  & Leggotts.  There 
are  upwards  of  800  acres  of  land  to  warp,  and 
the  preliminary  work  has  satisfactorily  pro- 
gressed. 


The  Borough’  Surtetoe  of  Wrexham,  Mr. 
Hugh  Davies,  has  been  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion for  having  amongst  other  things  written  a 
letter  which  was  inserted  in  the  Oswestnj  Adver- 
tiser, making  certain  extra  official  remarks  upon 
two  members  of  the  local  board.  Mr.  William 
Turner,  builder,  was  a{>pointed  pro  tern,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Davies,  at  a salary  of  150Z.  per 
annum.  The  late  surveyor  was  in  “ hot  water  ” 
for  a considerable  time  past  with  the  members 
of  the  board,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  was  conducted. 


Corn  Exchanges.— Tho  Horsham  Com  Ex- 
change, which,  when  completed,  will  be  attached 
to  and  become  part  of  the  Black  Horse  Inn, 
West-street,  has  been  commenced,  but  the  altera- 
tions at  the  inn  necessitated  by  the  erection  will 

take  some  time. Preparations  for  erecting  the 

new  Com  Exchange  at  Dorchester  are  now  in  pro- 
gress under  the  dirsetion  of  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Wellspring.  The  room  wiU  be  75  ft.  by  36  ft. : tho 
old  Corn  Exchange  is  ft.  by  30  ft.— A com- 
p^y  hgiB  been  formed  at  Gainsborongh  with  tlib 
view  of  erecting  a new  Com  Exchange  for  tho 
town. 


The  Lnventor  op  the  Ste.oi  Hoist. — Having 
lately  stated  that  a steam  hoist  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  at  Newark  Castle  Wharf,  and  that 
a Mr.  Nicholson  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of 
it,  Mr.  Isaiah  Riley,  of  Freeling-stroet,  Caledo- 
nian-road,  London,  writes  to  ns,  claiming  the 
invention  of  the  original  steam  hoist,  although 
he  appears  to  admit  that  the  one  described 
differs  in  some  respects  from  his.  Probably  it 
is  only  these  differences  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
claims  as  of  his  invention.  Mr.  Riley,  however, 
considers  his  own  invention  to  possess  advan- 
tages superior  to  the  one  tried  at  Newark  Castle 
Wharf. 


The  Hatmaeret  Theatre.  — Dr.  Westland 
Marston’s  new  comedy,  “ The  Pavourite  of 
Fortune,”  is  an  interesting  and  well-written, 
piece,  and  is  exceedingly  well  played  by  Miss 
Kate  Saville,  Miss  Nelly  Moore,  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  and  Mr.  Sothern.  The  latter  shows  that 
ho  is  a genuine  actor,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
esteemed  for  more  than  his  great  success  in  one 
exceptional  character.  Miss  Snowdon  is  over- 
weighted in  the  Widoio  Lorrington,  which,  in  the 
hands,  say,  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  would  be  the  great 
part  of  the  piece.  A capital  exterior  of  a Gothic 
villa,  and  some  equally  excellent  interiors,  do 
credit  to  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Morris, 
painters  and  builders,  and  aid  in  obtaining  for 
the  whole  a success  genuine,  and  likely  to  be 
lasting. 


For  alterations,  &c.  at  tho  Mason’s  Stahlos,  Piccadilh 
for  the  Park-lane  Company,  Limited.  Mi.  J.  B Garlinr 
architeot ; — 


£2,876  0 
2,868  0 
2,423  0 
..  2,390  0 
2,337  0 


For  parsonage-lionse,  at  Hemel  Hempstead.  Qaantitie 
supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Poland.  Mr.  Joseph  James 
axcliitectr  ^ 


Sear  £1,000  0 0 

Hnmphrey 930  0 0 


Accepted  for  eiehty-one  workmen’s  honsea,  at  Saltaire 
Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawsou,  architects 
Moulson  &.  Son  (excavator,  mason,  and  brick- 
layers’ work) £13,000  0 

Ives  d;  Son  (carpenters  and  joiners)  4,813  0 

Duckworth  (plasterer)  1 400  0 

Stead  (plumber) 531  0 

J.  & J.  Hill  (slaters)  790  0 

Briggs  & Mensforth  (painters) 366  13 


For  erecting  cabinet  manufactory  and  show-rooms. 


Bunhill-row,  Finsbnry,  for  Mr.  WanTcr.  Mr.  F.  * 


SodlETT  POE  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE 
Fine  Aets. — Mr.  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  at  the 
last  meeting  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Raffaelle  : 
his  Position  in  the  Histoiy  of  Art.”  The  lecturer 
Baid  it  was  a bold  thing  in  these  pre-Raffaellite, 
post-Raffaellite,  and  anti-Raffaellite  days  to 
attempt  a eulogy  on  the  greatest  painter  the 
world  has  known.  He  entered  into  an  analysis 
of  Raffhelle’s  works  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  painter  was  supremo  in  troth  as  in 
beauty  ; that  ho  threw  himself  into  the  drama 
of  passion  ; and  in  all  things  became  in  his  art 
tho  representative  of  humanity.  A discussion 
followed. 


CoNTTNCED  Fever  IN  St,  Pancras.  — The 
medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  Pancras  reported 
to  the  vestry,  at  their  meeting,  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week,  that  in  a court  named  Mary-place, 
Hampstead-road,  no  fewer  than  37  cases  of  fever 
had  occurred  since  the  9th  of  January  last.  The 
total  number  of  persons  recently  attacked  in  that 
locality  has  been  72  out  of  316,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  per  cent.  Even  this  did  not  include  all 
the  cases,  because  some  had  been  sent  to 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  elsewhere  out  of  the 
parish.  Out  of  tho  19  honsea  in  the  court  above 
mentioned  only  four  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
typhus.  After  a short  deliberation,  the  vestry 
unanimonsly  resolved  to  apply  for  summonses 
for  the  abatement  of  the  overcrowding  and  for 
the  enforcing  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
measures  ; all  destitute  persons  whose  clothes 
and  bedding  shall  be  destroyed  under  the  advice 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  with  the  view  of 
getting  rid  of  infection,  to  receive  parochial 
compensation.  The  guardians  were  directed  to 
give  liberal  relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  court, 
because  it  was  considered  that  insufficient  food, 
no  leas  than  over-crowding,  tends  to  render  people 
liable  to  attacks  of  typhus. 


The  Cellar  Dwellings  of  Liverpool. — ^At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Health  Com- 
mittee,  a report  being  presented  by  tho  in- 
spector  of  nuisances  as  to  certain  cellars  nnlaw- 
fully  occupied  as  sleeping  apartments,  it  was 
stated  in  a conversation  that  ensued  that  9,000 
cellars  were  still  so  improperly  occupied.  Mr. 
Whitty  moved  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  obtain  in  their  next  Bill 
powers  to  fill  up  those  cellars  which  are  re- 
peatedly used  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
borough  surveyor  said  that  it  would  cost 
380,0O0Z.  to  fill  up  all  the  cellars.  An  amend- 
ment, however,  was  adopted,  which  simply 
directed  the  Parliamentary  sub-oommittee  to 
report  as  ^0  tho  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
unlawful  occupation  of  cellars. 


Widdows,  architect 

Alford  & WhUlier  .. 
Piper  and.  Wheeler 

Perry  

Child  & Son  

Pntmao,  Brothers 

Smitli,  Brothers  

Henahaw... 


Browne  £ Robinson  6,' 


E7.664  0 0 
7,164  0 0 
7,140  0 0 
7,129  0 0 
7,003  0 0 
7,079  C 0 
7,0-19  0 0 
6,981  0 0 
S,645 


0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

. 0.  a— H.  T.  Q.-Mr.  W.-O. 


W.  W.-M.  P.-A.  B.-S.  L.  T.-W.  L.-B.  A.-B.  W.-J.  M.  L.-] 
D.  K.-T.  W.-O.  B.-W.  H.— B.-R  R-R  B.-B.  H.  C.— 

W.  L — E.  A. — K,  A SouA. — T.  B.—S- E.  B.— Bricklayer  (woc&iiiuit| 


etVempt  to  teach  him  bia  hnalneat).— Mr.  C.  (too  late). 

" ccmpellcd  to  decline  polaUng  out  books  and  girfasgi 


uldreeaea. 

Allitatementacf  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,mnstbe  accompanied  by  I 
the  name  and  addree*  of  the  sender,  not  neissaaiUy  for  publication.  ' 
Nora— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at-L 
public  meetings,  rests,  at  oouae,  with,  the  anlhots. 


Adveriisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current  1 
wee^sjssuejater  than  THEEE  O’clOCk,  p.m.,  i 


on  THURSDAY. 


TENDERS 


For  roads  at  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford,  for  the  British 
L&nd  Company 


Bosson  . 

Saul 

Morriss  

Coker 

Brownaell 

Pipkin 

Phipps  

Snow  (too  late)  . 


110  10  0 


105  0 0 1 


...£1,016 


For  board-room,  bonae,  atabling,  omees,  4o.,  for  the 
Milverton  Board  of  Health,  Leamincton,  Warwickshire 
Mr.  J.  Cundall,  architect * 

Hart 

Masters  

Marriott  

Jones 

Woolison  

Packwood 

Green  (accepted)  


773  0 


For  a villa  residence,  for  Mrs.  Lee,  at  Knighton,  Lei- 
cestershire. Quantities  snpplied.  Messrs.  Shenton  & 
Baker,  architects:— 

Duxbury „ 

Herbert  & Son ! 

Hewit  & Son 

Cox  

Neale  & Sons 

Porter 

Osborne,  Brothers  

Hutchinson  4 Son  (aeceptedj 


..  £2,875 
2,780 
,.  2,749  ■ 


2,670 

2,615 

2,580 

2,578 


For  the  new  Victoria  Iron  Works,  for  Messrs.  Pago  & 
Co.,  Bedford.  ironwork  found  by  the  proprietors. 
Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  John  Usher,  arehitect:— 

Donnelly  0 0 

Winn  & Foster 6,560  0 0 

Chinnock  6,204  0 0 

Ciinvin  5.657  0 0 

Day  & Hinton  5,255  0 0 

Simms  & Martin 5 245  0 0 

Freeman  & Son  3*978  0 0 . 


[Advertisement.] 

OHUBOH,  TUEEET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS,  j 
J.  W.  BE?NSotf,  having  erected  steam-power  j 
and  impr«ved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at  ! 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Speoificationa  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedi^ 
and  public  elocke,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number  | 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church  | 
Clocks  poet  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and  ' 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Pi-ince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the  I 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34,  1 
Ludgate-hill,  E.O.  Established  1749. 


■VTOTICE.  — Mr.  ALPHONS  DURR,  of 

_L.i  Leipzig  (SQCCFMor  to  Ludwig  Denlcke).  has  been  appointed 


d eopply  "The  Builder,”  1 


LEYTONSTONB,  E?SEX.-The  FUlelirook  Estate,  a valuable  free- 
hold property,  most  couveuieutly  and  agreeably  situated,  near  to 
Rpplog  Poieet  sud  the  village  of  Leyiooetoue,  and  iiumedlatelF 
couUguous  to  the  railway  station,  brluglDg  Uwithln  twenty-five 
zuiuTites’ ride  of  Londou.  The  estate  coinprisee  about  14U  scree  of 
undulated  character,  with  early  posieseiOD, 


exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  detached  v.... 

dencee,  schools,  aud  public  Institutions,  but  at  present  let  fur  agri- 
oultural  andaecommodatiOD  purposes  ; likewise  the  several  excel- 
lent modem  retideoces  and  grounds,  known  as  Gainsborough  Lodge,. 
Holly  Lodge,  Walnut-tree  Uonae,  Tne  Limee.  and  Noa.  1,  S,  7,  and  8, 
miebrook-roal,  let  at  rents  amonnting  to  siiil.  per  annum  ; also  a 
well-secured  ground-rent  of  171.  Ids,  per  auuum,  aud  other  pro- 
perty. 


ESSRS.  DRIVER  & CO.  are  instructed 

LV-L  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  GUILDHALL  COFFEE- 


HOUSE. Gres  . 

FREEHOLD  PROFBHTY.— Printed  particulars,  with  plan  of  the 
building  land , arranged  in  lota  aud  blocks,  to  meet  the.  requirementa 
of  private  purchaser,  and  speculators,  may  be  obtsLued  at  the  Place, 
of  Sale  ; at  the  Estate  Exchange,  Chense-alley,  Combill ; at  the  prin- 
cipal luus  la  tbs  neigbbuiuhood ; of  Measta.  SHOUBRID&B.  tSoU- 
citors,  1,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C. ; and  of  Messrs.  DBIVKK  A CO. 
Sarveyow,  Land  Agenti.audAQctiQneen.  A Whitehall.  London,  S.W. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  PARK,  TOTTENHAM.— Within  a few 
inioutea’walk  of  the  Park.  HaUway  atatlon . 

A TR  JACKSON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

ItX  st  GARRAWAVS  COFFEE-HOUeE.  Comhill,  on  TUES- 
HaY.  APRIL  17.  at  ONE  for  TWO  o’clock.  SIXTY  PLOTS  of 
Valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LASD.  having  important 
frontages  to  new  roads,  called  Commonwealth  and  Firtilogham  toads. 
Ihe  roads  aud  sewers  have  been  constructed  at  the  CKpense  of  the 
Vendort,  and  the  la^  is  immedia'ely  available  for  building  opera- 
tione.  Nine-tenths  of  the  purchaee-money  may  remain  on  raoHgago 
or  contract  at  6 per  e-nt.  Interest,  to  be  paid  In  nine  years,. by  equal, 
half-yesriy  instalments,  but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  balance 
may  be  paid  off  at  any  time.— Parlicnlara  and  cooditlous  of  sale  m.sy 
the  i<onhttmberlaDd  Arms,  Nortbniuberland  Park  • 
HUMPHREYS  * SONS.  Builders,  Tcf  - 


obtained  ai 

White  Hart ; of  Mesa!  

ham  ; of  ROBERT  KING,  E-q.  Solicitor.  83.  Feochuich-slre’et.  City  g 
at  Oarrawsy's ; and  at  the  Auciioneer's  Offices,  9ti,  Mile  End-toad,  £. 
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The  Dangers  of  the  Streits. 

0 tnnch  attention 
has  been  recently 
called  to  tho  nu- 
merous accidents 
that  -weekly,  or 
even  daily,  befall 
pedestrians  in  the 
streets  of  London, 
that  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  some  remedy  for  so  grave 
an  evil  has  not  yet  been  de- 
vised. It  is  true  that,  amid 
the  busy  activity  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  that  which 
is  every  one’s  business  is  no 
one’s  business.  People  have  a 
ague  idea  that  a matter  ought  really  to  be  looked 
ito,  that  the  public  should  be  protected,  that  the 
athorifcies  should  do  something,  and  the  like, 
^getting  that  each  busy  grumbler  is  an  integer 
lat  goes  to  form  tho  sum  total  called  the  public, 
ad  a member  of  the  community  from  which  tho 
authorities”  emanate.  The  same  hazy  and 
Qcomfortable  idea  may  bo  held  to  preside  in  the 
raiuofthe  “authorities”  themselves;  akhough, 
Iternating  with,  and  finally  dominating,  any 
jsire  to  act  in  the  matter,  is  tho  lesson  taught 
7 many  a past  experience,  that  action  on  their 
art  would  have  but  one  certain  result,  that  is, 
call  down  a torrent  of  criticism,  if  not  a 
orm  of  abuse,  from  all  sides.  In  other  coun- 
ies,  tho  prefect  of  the  city  or  the  Minister  of  the 
iterior  would  be  looked  to  to  take  some  steps 
prevent  a wholesale  slanghter  of  peaceable 
tizens,  for  such  our  system  of  street  accidents 
literally  becoming.  But  if  we  wait  for  the 
Drd  Mayor,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Works,  to 
■apple  with  the  matter  in  earnest,  we  shall 
ive  become  so  accustomed  to  our  Sangers  as  to 
iase  to  feel  the  necessity  for  their  removal, 
he  wish  of  the  great  wit  that  a bishop  might 
> immolated  as  a means  of  rousing  up  sufficient 
dignatiou  against  tho  directors  of  r-aihvay 
impauics  to  induce  them  to  abandon  certain 
moxious  regulations,  will  not  readily  be  for- 
)tten  ; but  even  an  episcopal  victim  would  faij 
‘ secure  redress  in  a case  where  valuable  lives 
'6  daily  perilled  without  exciting  a sign  of  hope 
r the  removal  of  the  causes  of  danger. 

In  the  caso  of  street  accidents,  as  in  all  other 
LSea,  where  remedy  is  difficult  and  complicated, 
le  first  reQuisite  towards  obtaining  redressi 
to  state  clearly  the  causes  of  the  evil.  In 
lia  instance  there  can  he  no  hesitation  on  this 
!0re.  The  cause  of  street  accidents  is  mainly 
us.  So  great  a population  is  gathered  toge- 
ler  within  a few  square  miles,  that  tho  ac- 
immodation  afforded  by  tho  public  thorough- 
res  for  their  passing  backwards  and  forwards, 
vs  become  in  many  parts  of  tho  metropolis 
lite  inadequate.  So  long  as  a traffic  in  any 
yen  direction  is  sparse,  and  vehicles  follow  each 
iher  at  considerable  intervals,  on  their  respec- 
ve  sides  of  the  road,  no  considerable  danger  or 
convenience  arises  from  the  intermixture  of 
trious  kinds  of  traffic,  or  even  from  one  line  of 
affic  crossing  or  intersecting  another.  But  tho 
oment  that  a stream  of  traffic  is  so  large  as  to 
Jcomo  continuous,  not  only  does  the  iiiterscc- 
on  of  a transverse  stream  become  a source  of 
day  and  of  dauger,  but  even  the  passage  of 
jhieles  in  the  same  direction  at  different  rates 
speed  becomes  highly  objectionable  ; and  the 
medy  lies  in  the  due  provision  that  should  be 


distinctly  made  for  each  line,  and  for  each  velo- 
city of  traffic. 

Id  England,  aud  that  not  only  in  the  metropolis 
and  tho  great  towns,  but  in  every  village,  and 
along  every  important  highway,  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  has  been  taken  with  a considera- 
tion for  the  wants  of  the  humbler,  that  is  to  sayj 
of  the  slower  passengers,  that  is  very  striking  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  routes  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  troitoir  or  footway,  paved  in 
towns,  neatly  gravelled,  pitched,  or  otherwise 
protected  to  some  extent  from  destruction  by 
weather,  is  a marked  characteristic  of  England. 
The  power  of  tho  people,  and  tho  respect  paid 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  drive  to  those  who 
cannot,  is  nowhere  so  clearly  aud  yet  so  unob- 
trusively sbovm  as  in  the  footways  of  town  and 
country.  If  our  great  lines  of  road,  which  have 
now  become  only  local,  instead  of  through  chan- 
nels of  traffic,  are  rightly  styled  tho  Queen’s 
highway,  the  footpath  is  the  poor  man’s  right, 
almost  tho  poor  man’s  park;  and  it  is  when, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  road- 
way of  the  pedestrian  is  invaded  by  the  eques- 
trian or  the  carriage  passenger,  that  the  danger 
of  which  we  speak  arises,  a danger  against  which 
English  people,  from  tho  very  security  of  their 
footways,  are  less  prepared  to  guard  than  is  tho 
case  among  our  continental  neighbours. 

The  second  step,  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in 
point  of  importance,  in  the  orderly  distribution 
of  traffic  has  taken  itself,  as  our  French  neigh- 
bours would  say,  in  the  metropolis.  Throughout 
Englaud  provision  is  made  for  tho  comfort  and 
security  of  those  who  walk,  as  divided  from 
those  who  ride  and  from  those  who  drive.  In 
London,  provision  is  made  for  those  who  ride,  as 
distinguished  from  those  who  drive.  lu  tho 
parks,  a fair  and  well-designed  accommodation 
is  provided  for  equestrians,  and  iu  the  actual 
metropolis,  at  least  iu  the  more  busy  parts, 
equestrians  are  seldom  seen.  Pavements  con- 
strncted  to  resist  heavy  and  constant  traffic  are 
so  unfitted  for  foothold  for  the  saddle-horse,  and 
so  trying  to  the  soundness  of  his  legs,  that 
mounted  passengers  rarely  trust  themselves 
upon  them  ; and  if  at  times  you  see  a stiff.form 
on  a well-groomed  horse,  followed  at  duo  dis- 
tance by  that  most  correctly  got  up  of  all  human 
domestics,  an  English  groom,  far  better  mounted 
than  his  master,  slowly  picking  his  way  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  restored  cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  in  what  was  once  the  village  of  Charing, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  manner  of  the  rider’s 
neck-tie,  no  less  than  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
betokens  a memento  teriiporis  acti,  a relic  of  that 
“ hot  youth  when  the  third  George  was  king,” 
and  when  the  transit  of  tho  Eegent  through 
Bond-street  left  evidence  perceptible  to  the 
practised  senses  of  the  courtier,  in  the  long- 
abiding  fragrance  of  attar  of  roses. 

The  third  step  in  the  distribution  of  traffic  is 
one  that  is  so  obviously  indicated  by  the  sim- 
plest observation,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
and  of  blame  that  it  has  not  been  already 
authoritatively  enforced.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  tho  heavy  traffic  itself,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
advantage  to  the  drivers,  that  it  should  be 
absolutely  separated  from  the  light,  and  if 
instead  of  the  word  light  we  use  the  expression 
that  should,  but  does  not,  characterise  the  traffic 
to  which  we  now  refer,  that  is  to  say,  fast,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a separation  is  essential  to  the 
very  e.xistence  of  fast  and  punctual  traffic,  and 
in  this  case  punctuality  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  speed.  Any  roan  of  business 
would  prefer  devoting  thirteen  minutes  to  the 
mile,  if  certain  to  accomplish  such  mile  in  the 
allotted  thirteen  minutes,  to  attempting  it  in 
nine  with  the  risk  of  its  taking  twenty. 

It  is,  then,  in  our  opinion,  indispensable  to  the 
due  conduct  of  the  traffic  of  this  great  metropolis 
that  no  heavy  wagon,  no  vehicle  without  springs, 
or  drawn  by  animals  tmfi.t  to  go  at  a trot,  should 


be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  sti*eets  between 
the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  G p.m.  The  heavy 
traffic  would  soon  accommodate  itself  to  the 
larger,  though  quieter,  portion  of  tho  twenty- 
four  hours  thus  allotted  to  it;  all  parties  would 
be  gainers  by  the  regulation,  and  tho  increase  of 
accommodation  that  the  streets  would  thus  afford 
to  the  lighter  aud  swifter  traffic  would  be  very 
large. 

But  even  a step  like  this,  wise  and  necessary 
as  we  daem  it,  would  not  be  without  an  attendant 
disadvantage.  Of  till  tho  improvements  effected 
and  effecting  in  London,  there  is  none  that  so 
much  has  added  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  safety 
of  the  pedestrian  as  tho  establishmjnt  of  what 
have  been  called  “islands.”  In  the  centre  of  some 
of  the  principal  crossings  a small  space  has  been 
set  apart  for  tho  shelter  of  the  foot-passenger ; 
so  that,  instead  of  having  to  rush  fearfully  across 
a double  stream  of  carriages,  first  bearing  on 
bis  right  hand  and  then  on  his  left,  or  rice  versat 
he  can  pause  in  safety  iu  the  midst  of  the  torrent, 
collect  his  scattered  senses,  aud  look  about  hiTp 
before  ho  takes  his  second  dive  into  tho  eddying 
tide.  How,  what  tho  island  is  to  the  steady  and 
careful  pedestrian,  the  heavy  wagon  is,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  moro  active  and  venturous  foot- 
passenger.  It  is  safe  to  diva  under  the  noses  of 
those  gigantic  and  noble  animals  that  convey, 
for  instance,  the  mighty  barrels  of  our  national 
beverage  to  tho  haunts  of  the  thirsty.  It  is  safe 
to  make  a rush  under  cover  of  the  tail  of  a load 
of  hay,  even  if  a careering  Hansom, — worst  foe 
of  the  street  passenger  until  ho  steps  upon  its 
foot-board,  and  best  servant  (?)  from  that  time 
until  the  moment  when  ho  has  to  extricate  himself 
from  its  trap-like  doors, — bo  close  behind.  While 
the  removal  of  the  heavy  traffic  from  cambering 
the  streets  of  London  by  day  will  so  greatly 
augment  the  convenience  of  the  carriage  pas- 
senger, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  tend 
not  only  to  equalize  but  to  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  traffic.  The  intervals  between  the  vehicles 
will  bo  increased;  but,  as  each  interval  will  be 
traversed  at  an  increased  velocity,  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  tho  safety  of  tho  streets  will  be 
improved  by  this  simple  and  urgently  needed 
reform. 

Tho  next  point,  then,  is  to  provide  for  the  due 
accommodation  of  the  pedestrian;  to  carry  out 
in  the  metropolis  that  duo  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  humble  passenger  that  so  emi- 
nently characterises  the  main  highways  of 
England,  and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are 
apt  to  identify  with  tho  memory  of  our  great 
King  Alfred.  It  is  not  enough  to  endeavour  to 
protect  tho  man  who  walks  at  tho  expense  of  the 
man  who  drives.  It  is  not  enough  to  threaten 
the  swift  driver  with  the  treadmill,  as  in  St. 
Petersburg  the  pedestrian  is  protected  by  the 
dread  of  Siberia  as  the  punishment  of  the  care- 
less istvostchic.  It  is,  iu  this  instance,  happily 
as  useless  as  it  is  always  mischievous  to  endea- 
vour to  set  class  against  class,  for  tho  man  who 
walks  this  hour  is  driven  the  next ; he  is  as 
likely  to  be  knocked  down  in  stopping  from  a 
cab  or  an  omnibus  as  iu  slowly  picking  his  way 
over  a crossing;  and  tho  convenience  of  the 
man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  speed, 
that  is  to  say,  who  takes  this  means  of  econo- 
mising that  time  which  to  most  of  us  is  money, 
requires  as  much  respect  as  docs  the  convenience 
of  him  whom  health,  abundance  of  time,  or  pecu- 
niary economy  disposes  to  walk.  There  is  re- 
quired a due  and  ample  provision  for  pedestrian 
traffic,  and  that  without  throttling  the  carriage- 
traffic,  or  unduly  reducing  a well-regulated  and 
practical  rate  of  speed. 

The  simple  mode  of  doing  this  will  hardly 
require  to  be  indicated  to  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  great  cities  of  Southern  Europe. 
In  those  latitudes,  where  the  vehement  south 
wind  sweeps  along,  charged  with  the  vapours  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  rather,  if  we  believe  the 
theory  for  which  Lieutenant  Maury  has  drawn 
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evidence  from  the  microscope,  heavy  ■with  the 
water  of  the  South  Pacific,  a few  hours  of  heavy 
rain  ■will  often  throw  down  a sheet  of  water 
deeper  than  falls  from  the  misty  skies  of  our 
own  island  in  a month  or  more ; and  the  provi- 
sion for  carrying  off  this  sheet  of  water,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trifle,  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  The  roadway  dips  towards  the 
middle,  and  is  for  the  time,  and  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  width,  converted  into  a water- 
course. But  it  is  not  requisite  in  these  cities, 
as  under  similar  circumstances  it  would  be  in 
London,  for  those  who  need  to  cross  the  street 
(that  contrive  a double  debt  to  pay)  to  wade 
or  to  swim.  Stepping-stones  in  some  places  are 
provided;  and  where  these  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  the  regular  caiTiage-traffic,  a light 
bridge  spans  the  street.  Disused  when  the 
street  is  dry,  these  bridges  become  the  natural 
crossing  when  it  is  wet,  and  thus  pedestrian  and 
carriage  passengers  are  alike  protected,  and  the 
water  is  carried  off  into  the  bargain. 

That  something  of  this  kind  must  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  in  London  we  have  little  doubt. 
The  proposal  will,  in  all  probability,  be  met  at 
first  with  incredulity,  — with  ridicule, — with 
objections  as  to  architectural  deformity, — with 
questions  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  comefrom. 
To  these  wo  do  not  care  for  the  moment  to 
reply.  The  best  reply  would  be  the  erection  of 
one  of  those  footway  bridges,  and  the  spot 
that  occurs  at  once  as  the  most  suitable  is 
that  great  intersection  of  two  lines  of  enor- 
mous traffic,  that  from  north  to  south  and 
that  running  east  to  west,  that  is  found  where 
Parringdou-slreet  crosses  Ludgate-street.  Even 
the  convergence  of  six  or  seven  lines  of  traffic 
that  renders  tho  space  between  the  Banlc  and 
the  ilanaion  Ilonae  the  busiest,  probably,  in 
the  world,  is  not  so  formidable  to  the  pedes- 
trian, and  is  not  so  exasperating  to  the  car- 
riago  passenger,  as  is  the  great  cross  adorned 
by  tbe  noblo  and  striking  monument  that  re- 
cords the  efforts  of  English  taste,  as  consecrating 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waitbman.  If  on 
this  spot  a pair  of  light  iron  foot-bridges  were 
erected,  so  as  to  carry  the  foot  traffic  of  the  north 
and  south  pavements  of  Fleet-street  and  Lud- 
gate-hill  over  the  intersecting  line  of  street,  and 
if  these  two  bridges  were  joined  by  a railing, 
something  similar  to  the  bridge  between  the 
paddle-boxes  of  a steamer,  a safe  and  convenient 
provision  would  be  made  for  both  tbe  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  foot  traffic.  Each 
bridge  should  bo  as  wide,  at  least,  as  the  exist- 
ing foot-way;  as  an  architectural  feature,  and 
as  a comfort  to  the  pedestrian,  it  should  be 
covered;  but  tho  consideration  that  it  would  bo 
unwise  to  tempt  any  one  to  linger  on  the  re- 
quired space  would  have  more  weight,  and  an 
open-work  iron  bridge,  the  steps  only  being  so 
shielded  as  to  suit  the  use  of  female  passengers, 
would  in  all  probability  best  carry  out  the  end  in 
view.  We  cannot  doubt  that  if  such  a bridge 
were  erected,  only,  for  instance,  as  a peace- 
offering  to  the  City  of  London  on  tho  part  of 
that  great  Isbmael  among  railway  companies 
that  was  reported  the  other  day  to  have  sche- 
duled St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  its  application  for 
Parliamentary  power  of  demolition,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  example  would  be  followed  at  all 
the  crossings  of  most  importance  within  two  or 
three  years. 

There  is  yet  another  improvement,  which  we 
aro  not  sanguine  of  seeing  at  once  effected,  but 
which  we  think  will  become  necessary  at  no  very 
distant  day,  and  that  is,  to  carry  out  the  great 
principle  of  distribution  of  traffic  one  step  fur- 
ther. At  such  a point,  for  instance,  as  the  one 
wo  have  selected,  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  become 
necessary  for  the  due  passenger-service  of  this 
great  city  that  the  two  intersecting  lines  of 
traffic  shall  be  carried  on  at  different  levels. 
Tho  Farringdou-street,  for  instance,  must  make 
a gradual  descent  of  some  6 ft.,  the  Ludgate 
line  must  rise  to  a similar  height,  and  a substan- 
tial bridge  would  remove  this  great  cause  ofeon- 
fusion  and  of  delay.  Whether  the  inclines  tliat 
would  join  the  two  levels  need  carry,  for  exam- 
ple, the  carriages  coming  from  the  Farringdon- 
streeb  station  up  Ludgate-hill,  should  fonn  part 
of  the  bridge,  or  whether  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  traffic  should  be  directed  to  another  route, 
would  be  matter  for  special  investigation. 

When  the  engineer  shall  thus  fhr  have  been 
allowed  to  do  bis  duly,  the  Legislature  may  be 
asked  to  supplement  it.  When  the  driver  of  a 
light  and  fast  vehicle  is  no  longer  checked  and 
goaded  by  the  preponderance  of  slow  and  hea^vy 
wagons ; when  he  is  no  longer  called  to  throw  his 
horse  upon  its  haunches  at  every  street  corner, 


or  at  tho  will  of  every  rash  or  timid  foot-passenger 
who  bobs  across  his  road ; when  the  material 
occasions  of  accident  that  are  so  numerous  as  to 
make  him  reckless  are  removed,  then  it  will  be 
fair  and  right  to  visit  any  rash  heedlessness  or 
wanton  violence  with  sharp  and  certain  penalty. 

Provide  properly  for  the  pedestrian,  provide 
properly  for  tho  carriage  passenger,  and  then  let 
him  who  oversteps  his  limit  bear  tbe  full  and 
fitting  penalty. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  conrse  materially 
differing  from  that  which  is  here  suggested  will 
render  the  streets  of  London  safe  for  the  public. 
As  regards  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  the  question 
comes  homo  to  every  one.  As  regards  the  actual 
pecuniary  loss  involved  by  the  waste  of  time  in 
our  streets  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inaptitude  for  business  occasioned  by  the  irrita- 
tion arising  from  delay,  yve  shall,  probably,  be 
speaking  within  limits  if  we  say  that  the  money 
thus  wasted,  or  the  money’s  ■worth  of  time,  in 
one  year,  would  provide  footway  bridges  for  all 
the  more  important  crossings.  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  the  traveller  is  in  less  danger  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  from  savage  animals  than  the 
pedestrian  is  from  accident  iu  the  streets  of 
London.  This,  if  not  a crime,  is  at  least  a 
blunder  of  very  enormous  magnitude.  “There  is 
not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour,  monster,  but  an 
infinite  loss.’’  It  is  not  only  a shame,  but  a mis- 
calculation. A moderate  outlay  of  money,  and 
a resolute  will  to  treat  the  matter  not  as  a 
job  or  a makeshift,  but  as  a great  municipal  and 
international  requisite,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
thoroughly,  and  dealt  with  on  principle,  and 
London  may  be  tho  most  commodious,  as  she  is 
the  most  wealthy,  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 


THE  MORTALITY  IN  OHR  LARGE  TOWNS 
DURING  THE  THIRTEEN  WEEKS  END- 
ING 31st  MARCH,  1866. 

On  Saturday,  Slst  of  March,  ended  the  first, 
and,  as  it  is  styled  in  tho  Registrar-General’s  re- 
turns, the  winter  quarter  of  1866.  The  usual  official 
quarterly  return  will  not  appear  until  the  end  of 
the  month;  hut,  by  nsing  the  facts  that  have  been 
published  successively  in  the  thirteen  w-eeklyrC' 
turns,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  tbe  rate  of  mor' 
tality  which  has  prevailed  duringtbat  period  in  ten 
large  cities  and  boroughs  of  England,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  estimated  to  the  middle  of  this 
year  at  5,197,064.  The  iiifiueuce  of  extremes  of 
temperature  upon  health  is  now  so  generally 
understood,  that  we  count  upon  an  increase  of 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
with  as  great  a certainty,  on  the  continuancs  of 
a frost,  as  upon  the  deaths  in  hot  summer  weather 
being  raised  by  fatal  cases  of  diarrheea.  The 
past  quarter,  however,  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  a mild  winter  is  nob  necessarily  a 
healthy  one,  especially  in  largo  towns ; for  the 
temperature  was  high,  and  the  mortality  at  tho 
same  time  excessive.  At  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  quarter 
'il'S'’,  whereas  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1865 
it  was  only  36'5°,  ■which  was  2®  below  the  average 
of  the  same  quarter  ill  94  years  ; therefore,  the 
temperature  of  last  quarter  would  appear  to  have 
been  2'8“  above  tho  average  of  94  years.  The 
rainfall  in  the  quarter  was  also  excessive, 
amounting  to  9 6 inches,  exceeding  by  3 5 inches 
the  fall  in  the  samo  period  of  1865,  and  being 
4'7  inches  above  the  average  of  48  years.  As 
above  stated,  in  spite  of  the  mildness  of  the 
season,  the  health  of  the  ten  large  towns  of 
which  weekly  returns  are  published,  was  most 
unfavourable ; tho  annual  rate  of  mortality 
during  the  quarter  in  tho  aggregate  of  tho  ten 
towns  being  30'4  in  1,000  persons  living.  Ex- 
cept in  London,  the  mortality  in  each  of  the  towns 
was  largely  in  excess  of  that  ■which  prevailed 
daring  the  same  quarter  in  1805.  The  metropolis 
enjoyed  during  tho  quarter  the  lowest  rate  of 
mortality,  26'2 ; the  rates  iu  the  other  tow 
varied  from  this  to  45  9,  tho  highest  rate  of  the 
quarter,  in  Liverpool.  The  following  table  will 
show  tho  mortality  to  1,000  persons  living  i 
each  of  the  towns,  in  order  from  the  lowest : — 


1.  London 

3.  Huff 

3.  Newcastle  ... 

4.  Birmingham 

6.  Bristol 

6.  Palford 

7.  Sheflield  

8.  Leeds  

9.  Mauchester... 

10,  Ltrerpool 


Death  rate  in  Ditto  in  corre- 
Winter  Quarter,  sponding  Quarter 
1866.  1865. 

26-3  28-0 

27-0  — 


The  returns  for  the  "boroughs  of  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  and  Hull,  were  not  published  for  the 
winter  quarter  of  1865  : a comparison,  therefore, 
between  the  rates  of  mortality  iu  those  towns, 
iu  1865  and  1866,  is  not  available ; in  the  other 
towns  the  excess  in  the  death-rate,  varied  from 
2 per  1,000  in  Birmingham,  to  61  iu  Liverpool. 

It  is  unfortunately,  at  present,  impossible  to 
give  any  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the 
different  towns ; but  from  the  remarks  of  regis- 
trars appended  to  their  “ weekly  returns,’’  a 
pretty  clear  insight  may  be  obtained  of  tho 
principal  diseases  which  have  tended  most  to 
swell  tbe  death  returns.  Almost  invariably 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  more  fatal 
during  tho  winter  quarter  of  the  year  than  any 
other  class  of  diseases,  and  although  the  weather 
of  the  past  thirteen  weeks  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  usually  favourable  for  all  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deaths  referred  to  these  causes 
were  much  below  the  average.  On  the  contrary, 
in  several  of  the  towns,  especially  in  Bristol, 
bronchitis,  of  a very  fatal,  and  almost  epidemic 
character,  has  been  exceedingly  prevalent.  It 
is  to  the  zymotic  diseases,  however,  that  we 
must  really  look  for  the  cause  of  the  great  ex- 
cess of  mortality  in  most  of  the  largo  towns. 

In  London,  where,  as  above  noticed,  the  death- 
rate  in  1866  showed  a decrease  upon  that  of 
1865,  the  deaths  referred  to  typhus,  whooping- 
cough,  and  scarlatina,  were  each  less  than  those 
in  the  previous  year,  measles  and  small-pox 
alone  showing  a small  excess.  Typhus  was 
terribly  fatal  in  Livorpool,  and  fever  ■was  gene- 
rally prevalent  iu  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Sal- 
ford. Whooping-cough  has,  during  the  quarter, 
been  reported  as  epidemic  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  and  the 
deaths  referred  to  this  disease  have  been  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  average.  Those  ■u’ho 
live  in  London,  knowing  as  they  do,  how  very 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality in  its  most  crowded  parts,  and  the  condi- 
tion iu  which  so  largo  a proportion  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  still  living,  naturally  feel  astouisb- 
ment  to  find  that  the  deatli-rates  in  all  the 
other  large  towns  of  England  are  in  excess  of 
that  in  London,  and  cannot  avoid  drawing  in-i 
ferences  as  to  what  the  sanitary  condition  of 
those  towns  must  be.  In  London,  probably,  two 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  improve, 
ment  of  its  health,  are  the  “ main  drainage,’' 
and  the  extensive  demolition  of  houses  for  the 
formation  of  the  numerous  metropolitan  rail- 
ways. The  first  of  these  speaks  for  itself;  as  to 
the  latter,  a word  or  two  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  an  apparent  paradox.  The  mere  demo- 
lition of  houses  would  in  itself  be  a crying  evil, 
and  much  capita!  has  been  made  out  of  it  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  attempt  to  stem  the  toiTonti 
of  invading  railways,  with  about  as  much  suc- 
cess as  met  the  command  of  Canuto  to  the  rising  ] 
tide.  Railways  naturally  choose  the  poorest  j 
neighbourhoods  for  their  course,  as  being  the 
cheapest,  and  in  many  instances  the  houses 
destroyed  have  been  among  the  most  notorious 
of  the  well-known  fever  nests  in  the  metropolis. 

The  evil  that  was  threatened  to  arise  from 
these  demolitions  lias  resulted  rather  in  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
blessings  that  could  be  conferred  iipon  the 
labouring  classes.  The  model  dwellings  that 
have  been  erected,  and  fully  tenanted  for  some 
time  past,  have,  no  doubt,  already  somewhat 
reduced  the  mortality  from  typhus  and  the^  in- 
fantile zymotic  diseases  above  mentioned.  Ihe 
good  work  that  has  been  eo  long  wanting,  and 
without  which  no  material  reduction  in  the 
mortality  of  our  large  towns  can  bo  effected,  is 
now  begun ; and,  as  its  full  advantage  and 
necessity  obtain  more  public  recognition,  we 
may  hope  to  find  it  prosecuted  with  a will,  until 
all  those  human  rookeries  which  now  swell  our 
death-rates,  fill  to  overflowing  our  fever  hospi- 
tals, and  are  a standing  disgrace  to  any  wealthy 
and  civilised  city,  have  disappeared.  London, 
as  it  should  do,  has  set  an  example  in  thet^wo, 
instances  of  main  drainage  and  the  erection  of; 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor,  ■which,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  will,  ere  long,  be  followed  by  those  of 
our  provincial  towns,  whose  present  death-rates 
tell  the  tale  of  so  much  wasted  life  and  energy. 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  are  especially 
called  upon  to  leave  no  chance  untried  of  im- 
proving their  sanitary  condition.  In  many  of' 
our  pi'ovincial  towns  whole  nests  of  houses  still  | 
remain  built  back  to  back,  than  which,  it  is  now  j 

well  known,  a more  effectual  encouragement  to  I 

fevers  and  other  of  the  same  class  of  diseases,] 
could  not  bo  invented.  The  rivers,  too,  which  i 
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: flow  through  several  of  the  towns  have  become 
1 almost  a greater  sanitary  nuisance  than  even 
: the  Thames  was  to  London.  Of  them  it  is  only 
1 necessary  to  cite  the  Aire  at  Leeds,  which 
( comes  down  to  that  town  already  polluted  with 
I the  sewerage  of  Bradford,  and  the  Don  at  Shef- 
f field.  With  our  impending  cholera  epidemic, 
1 which  may,  like  an  invading  army,  attack  us 
t this  summer,  we  should  look  to  our  defences, — 
r our  present  sanitary  condition  ; for  who  believes 
I that  the  town  in  which  the  death-rate  is  now 
: 60  per  1,000  of  its  inhabitants,  will  not  suffer 
! far  more  severely  than  one  where  tho  rate  of 
1 mortality  is  only  26  per  1,000. 


EXHIBITION  OP  NATIONAL 
PORTRAITS. 

On  Monday  next  the  great  Exhibition  of 
[ Portraits  at  South  Kensington,  more  than  1,000 
in  nnmber,  will  be  open  to  the  public.  We 
I have  walked  through, — returned,  visited,  and 
re-visited  within  the  last  faw  days,  and  shall  have 
! something  to  say  abont  it.  It  is  so  well  got 
t together, — bringing  to  London  so  much  that  is 
1 unknown  to  the  best  of  hand-book  readers, — 

.1  that  we  must  more  than  praise  it.  Let  Kensing- 
I ton  go  on  as  it  is  going  on,  and  it  will  become 
I the  university  of  education  it  seeks  to  be.  The 
i arrangement  of  tho  portraits  in  clironological 
: arcades,  or  well-sized  and  well-lighted  rooms,  is 
1 much  to  be  commended.  The  hanging  on  a pea- 
r green  background  is  admirable,  and  the  spec- 
! tator  will  find  that  he  is  at  once  pleased  and 
[ instructed. 

The  collection  is  weak,  num&ically,  in  Van- 
I dycks,  though  in  what  is  to  be  seen  of  this  great 
[ master  in  portrait  painting,  the  full-lengths  of 
i Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of 
' Prince  Rupert,  and  Prince  Maurice,  more  than 
1 maintain  the  judgment  of  two  centuries  and  a 
ihalf  of  men  and  women  well  qualified  to  speak 
I and  entitled  to  be  heard. 

That  the  Exhibition  will  prove  an  educational 
iBuccess  5 that  it  will  at  once  please  Queen 
iTictoria  and  “ Queen  Pecunia,”  there  cannot  be 
'a  doubt.  It  is  the  Homeric  child  of  a Stanley; 
ihas  been  well  brought  out;  and  will  make  a good 
r figure  in  the  world. 

Next  week  wo  will  go  into  details. 


THE  “NORTHUMBERLAND.” 

It  would  have  been  matter  of  very  sincere 
isatisfaction  to  ourselves  if  the  anticipations 
iwhich  we  ventured  to  express  with  regard  to 
itho  second  attempt  to  launch  tho  Northumher- 
! Zand  had  not  been  verified  by  the  event.  It  is 
cnofc  as  matter  of  mere  literary  inference,  bat  of 
rpractical  professional  e.xperience,  that  we  express 
ithe  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  all  great  en- 
igineenng  questions  into  which  the  action  of 
■fwatcr  enters  as  a disturbing  element,  the  only 
)Conrse  to  bo  taken  is  to  make  sure,  to  leave 
mothing  to  chance,  but  at  once,  and  in  the  first 
unstance,  to  provide  power  fully  adequate  to 
rovercomo  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance 
sEspocially  wo  deprecated  the  idea  of  placino- 
tBny  reliance  on  the  aid  of  lighters,  and  the  event 
ahas  fully  justified  this  dislike  on  our  part. 

It  seems  that  affer  full  allowance  has  been 
imade  for  the  buoyant  power  of  tho  Thames 
’.(which  the  prevailing  winds  did  not  raise  to  any 

LTery  extraordinary  height  at  the  recent  spring 
cudes)  on  tho  hull  of  the  vessel,  the  lighters,  and,, 
ithe  camels,  a dead  weight  of  four  thousand  tonsl 
nnad  to  be  pushed  bodily  into  the  water.  Tho 
ways  were  laid  at  the  very  slight  inclination  of 
ijno  in  twenty. four,  so  that  the  aid  to  be  expected 
fi-om  the  force  of  gravity,  if  the  vessel  had  been 
dree  to  start  without  friction,  was  a hundred  and 
3isty-six  tons.^  But  it  appears  from  the  state- 
anent  that  a lift  of  two  inches  and  a half  took 
place  at  the  stern-post;  tbatdeflexion  to  at  least 
ichis  extent  had  taken  place  in  tho  ways.  The 
■arrest  of  the  motion  of  the  launch,  accom- 
ipanicd  as  it  was  with  much  smoke,  and 
■every  natural  sign  of  the  enormous  stress 
(brought  at  tho  moment  to  bear  upon  the 
iSubstrncture,  concurs  with  the  above-named 
(indication  in  assuring  us  that,  to  some 
.extent,  the_  ways  beneath  the  keel  have  been 
‘i::wrange'(l ; in  fact,  it  would  be  idle  to  maintain 
abat  such  is  not  the  case,  more  or  less.  A de- 
pression or  displacement  of  the  ways  would  not 
:bnly,  to  tho  extent  to  which  it  took  place,  coun- 
iceract  tho  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  oi'iginal 


incline  of  1 in  24,  but  in  all  probability  would 
act  as  a direct  fastening  of  the  enormous  super- 
incumbent weight  to  the  piles  and  framework  so 
solidly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  tho  river.  The 
problem,  then,  was  no  longer  to  push  a weight 
of  4,000  tons  down  an  incline  on  which  the 
iuilial  velocity,  if  motion  once  commenced,  would 
be  sufficient  to  propel  it,  but  to  push  it  over  a 
surface  offering  moro  resistance  than  a level  bed, 
and  most  likely  to  overcome  means  of  attach- 
ment to  its  bed  more  powerful  and  more  un- 
yielding than  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
careful  skill  of  the  engineer  if  directed  to  that 
veiy  purpose. 

It  is  now  said  to  be  proposed  to  ent  away  the 
present  snbway  in  detail,  and  to  replace  it  by 
one  at  a steeper  incline.  Such  a task,  under 
such  circnmstances,  would  be  without  precedent; 
and,  as  there  were  24  ft.  of  water  under  tho  stern 
at  high  tide,  it  does  nob  seem  possible  that  it 
should  bo  fully  carried  out  without  much  work 
being  done  under  water.  We  are  unwilling  to 
speak  more  positively  without  a special  survey 
being  available  ; but  if,  after  all,  partial  demoli- 
tion of  the  Northumherla'nd  bo  found  necessary, 
it  will  be  subject  of  great  regret  that  this  step 
should  not  have  been  resorted  to  while  it  might 
have  been  done  with  the  least  damage  to  the 
vessel,  and  with  the  effect  of  saving  time,  labour, 
and  expense  of  no  trifling  magnitude. 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

I HAVE  on  various  occasions  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  function  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their 
sole  function,  is  to  reflect  the  civilization  of  the 
age  in  which  they  are  cultivated,  and  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  cultivated.  While 
the  philosopher,  or  the  man  of  science,  is  con- 
cerned with  fundamental  cojiceptions,  or  explana- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  universe  or  of  tho  nature 
of  things,  the  artist  is  concerned  with  expression, 
or  depiction  of  the  appearances  of  things.  Thus, 
tho  arts  reflect,  illnstrate,  and  follow,  but 
never  lead.  It  is  the  artist’s  mission  neither  to 
grope  curiously  in  tho  mouldering  past,  nor  to 
speculate  boldly  on  tho  mysterious  future,  but  to 
consider  what  actually  and  truly  is,  in  his  own 
time,  and  to  depict  that  modestly  an(I  fearlessly, 
in  his  own  way,  thinking  for  himself.  If  he  does 
this — if  ho  really  thinks — then,  being  part  and 
pai’ccl  and  a rosnlt  of  the  age,  or  what  it  has 
made  him,  he  cannot  help  reflecting  the  age,  and 
cannot  repeat  archaic  types  in  the  vacuous,  hope- 
less, helpless  manner  in  which  men  incapable  of 
artistic  thought  now  lose  themselves  in  depicting 
neither  tho  past  nor  tho  present. 

But  while  I have  taken  some  pains  to  illustrate 
the  above  truths,  I have  also  tried  to  point  out 
the  momentons  import  of  the  artist’s  power  of 
choice  s that  bis  higher  function  is  to  portray 
the  veracious,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful  in 
relation  to  his  owu  age,  casting  aside,  as  a 
general  rale,  all  that  is  antagonistic  to  them ; 
and  that  thus  any  indications  of  either  must,  in 
intention  at  least,  be  of  some  value. 

Happily,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  combat  the 
theological  objections  to  the  fine  arts,  which  were 
urged  by  St.  Augustine,  Tertullian.Leo  laauricus, 
and  other  Iconoclasts,  were  revived  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  which  prompted  Crom- 
well’s  soldiery  to  burn  and  destroy  wherever  they 
marched,  and  to  stall  their  horses  in  cathedrals. 
Occasional  outbursts  against  tho  decoration  of 
churches  are,  however,  aifit  to  be  heard  : in  1757 
the  proposal  to  introduce  a stained  glass  window 
at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  was  opposed  as 
savouring  of  “superstition;”  iu  1858,  the  altar 
painting  at  All  Souls’,  Langham-place,  was  cut 
into  pieces ; and  numerous  such  iustancos  might 
bo  cited.  The  monstrous  character  of  many  of 
the  Medimval  representations  of  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  the  fact  that  art  has  been  so  powerful 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  priesthoods,  have 
induced  iu  many  well-meaning  men  a feeling 
antagonistic  to  religious  artistic  productions. 
Bat  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  why  churches  and 
chapels  should  form  the  solo  exceptions  to  the 
natural  law  which  teaches  us  to  make  all  we  do 
as  beautiful  as  feasible ; this  being  considered 
also  as  a duty  due  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity. 
Now,  tangible  manifestations  of  tho  beautiful 
may  be  in  all  matters  fostered  and  encouraged, 
not  for  purposes  of  mental  tyranny  and  theological 
mysticism,  but  for  their  own  soke  in  the  promotion 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  : for,  at  length,  art  is  free. 

. But  the  fine  arts  are  free  only  when  erroneous 
views  do  not  interfere  with  their  legitimate 


cultivation.  Only  a few  years  since,  so  distin. 
guished  a man  as  the  then  Primate  of  England 
countenanced  a petition  by  some  clergymen,  pro- 
testing against  the  casts,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  of 
some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art,  solely  on 
account  of  their  being  naked.  Yet  it  is  manifest 
that  the  nude  human  form  is  the  noblest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  instructive  subject  which 
nature  presents  to  art.  The  person  who  blushes 
on  contemplating  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  or  any  other  production  of  tho 
kind,  must  possess  an  ill-balanced  mind  or  a 
perverted  morality.  A statue  is  to  be  contem- 
plated from  the  distinctively  art  point  of  view, 
irrespectively  of  its  being  nude  or  draped; 
and — specially  in  “ the  austorest  form  of  naked 
majesty” — the  handiwork  of  tho  tailor  or  mil- 
liner is  often  an  indelicacy  and  iinpertinenoe. 
James  Barry  forcibly  urges  ; — “ It  is  not  on  show- 
ing or  concealing  the  naked  that  modesty  or 
lewdness  depends;  they  arise  entirely  from  the 
choice  and  intentions  of  tho  artist  himself;  a 
great  mind  can  raise  great  and  virtuous  ideas 
though  ho  shows  all  the  parts  of  tho  body  in 
their  natural  way.  The  Greeks,  and  other  great 
designers,  gave  into  this  practice  of  the  naked, 
iu  order  to  show,  in  its  full  extent,  the  idea  of 
character  they  meant  to  establish.  If  it  was 
beauty,  they  show  it  to  you  in  all  the  limbs  ; 
strength  the  same ; and  the  agonies  of  the 
Laocoon  are  as  discernible  in  his  foot  as  in  his 
face.  This  naked  nature,  or  but  thinly  and 
partially  clad,  speaks  a universal  language, 
which  is  understood  and  valued  in  all  times  and 
countries,  when  the  Grecian  dress,  language, 
and  manners,  are  neither  regarded  nor  known.” 

Snob  profound  consideration  is  rare  indeed 
in  these  days.  Artists  seem  to  imagine  that 
genuine  success  can  be  attained  without  think- 
ing for  themselves ; without  weary  drudgery 
and  unceasing  labour.  Men  also  undertake  too 
much.  A reputation  is  suddenly  achieved,  and 
the  owner  is  loaded  with  commissions  that  no 
dozen  men  could  discharge  properly.  In  art 
much  more  apparent  work  is  done  now  than 
in  ancient  days,  but  not  nearly  so  much  real 
work,  if  wo  take  the  numbers  of  the  workers 
into  consideration.  Men  also  see  a few  distin- 
guished  personages  in  olden  times,  and  fancy 
they  can  easily  become  ns  distiugnished  in 
modem  times,  without  reflecting  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  those 
striving  for  fame.  As  we  travel  fast,  so  wo  try 
to  think  fast ; but  steam  and  the  human  mind 
are  difierent  things.  Wo  can  send  our  thonghts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  bat  we  cannot 
think  them  thus  quickly.  Nothing  is  done  well 
but  what  is  done  deliberately.  Perfection,  or 
an  approach  to  it,  was  never  yet  attained  in  a 
hurry.  Thoughtful  diligence  raised  those  match- 
less cathedrals,  which  yet  advanced  as  slowly  as 
the  ages.  So  in  painting, — noble  things  are 
never  ofi'-hand  strokes  of  genius,  as  puppyism 
imagines.  Raffaelle,  Michelangelo  said,  owed 
more  to  diligence  than  to  genius  ; and  the  tower- 
ing Tuscan  worked  most  laboriously  to  produce 
bis  deathless  works. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  English  people  have  not  displayed,  with  the 
increase  of  their  wealth,  proportionate  aptitude 
for  the  fine  arts.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a 
" practical  ” nation — a loose  and  delusive  term ; 

— and  wo  retain  our  character  of  a shopkeeping- 
race,  with  matter-of-fact  ideas  of  cash,  cotton, 
and  currency.  When  the  fine  arts  become  fully 
developed,  and  thus  forcibly  interest  the  mind 
and  sensibly  touch  tho  heart,  their  influence  will 
be  palpably  felt,  alike  in  promoting  commerce  as 
in  lessoning  the  undne  absorption  in  the  pnrsuifi 
of  wealth,  which  is  really  tho  bane  of  onv  civili- 
zation. The  greatness  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and 
Florence  may  be  attributed  almost  equally  to 
commerce  and  art.  Iu  those  cities  art  ennobled 
commerce.  To  a commercial  man  was,  in  a 
marked  degree,  owing  the  extraordinary  impetus 
given  to  the  flue  arts  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  moat  distinguished  merchant  iJi 
Europe,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  is  far  more  cele- 
brated for  the  refinement  and  poetry  of  hia 
nature.  His  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence.  A large  head,  with  a broad  forehead 
and  flowing  hair;  a powerful  brow;  a month 
with  lips  firmly  set  over  a noble  chin ; a face 
worn  and  anxious  ; and  eyes  looking  forward 
with  calm,  fixed  serenity.  There  were,  in  those 
days,  intellectual  giants  associated  with  art;  and 
Lorenzo  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  With 
the  generosity  of  genius,  he  not  only  invited 
artists  to  study  in  the  gardens  where  hia  trea- 
sures of  art  were  deposited,  but  be  enabled  them 
to  do  so  by  allowing  stipends  and  awarding 
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prizes  to  those  who  signalised  themselves  by 
their  prodnctions.  The  Siena  merchant,  Agos- 
tino  Ghigi,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  en* 
twinement  of  hia  naroo  with  that  of  Ilaffaelle ; 
end  the  wealthy  Colonna,  Doria,  Altieri,  and 
other  families,  are  similarly  embalmed  in  art. 
But  when  we  have  become  ancients,  and  all 
about  us  is  matter  of  dim  antiquity,  and  our 
very  dust  is  peered  at  curiously  and  reverently 
as  precious  for  what  it  tells  of  by-gone  days, 
will  any  English  millionaire  that  ever  existed,  or 
any  English  statesman,  bo  spoken  of  in  art  as 
Lorenzo,  Mmceuas,  or  Pericles  are  spoken  of 
now  ? — men,  the  accident  of  whose  lives  was 
commerce  or  politics,  bat  whoso  leisure  was  so 
devoted  to  noblo  studies  as  to  exempt  them  from 
the  “ wrong  of  time”  and  preserve  their  memo- 
ries for  ever. 

For  the  merchants  of  England,  however  they 
excel  those  of  olden  Italy  in  wealth,  are  very 
distant  indeed  from  rivalling  their  appreciation 
of  art  and  literature.  Thackeray’s  Croesus 
” thought  Shakspeare  was  a great  dramatic 
poet,  and  ought  to  be  patronised.”  What  did 
condescending  Creesus  mean  by  being  pa- 
tronised ? honoured  and  respected  ? No  : only 
paid,  to  ministor  to  the  vanity  of  Croesus,  who 
had  money  and  ignorance,  and  little  else.  To 
jndges  of  this  calibre,  in  fact,  mnch  of  the  worth- 
less art  of  the  present  day  is  due,  although  some 
have  valuable  collections  of  paintings,  chosen  by 
others,  and  noble  libraries,  for  ostentation,  or  to 
gain  reputation  in  art  or  literature,  without  one 
qualification  beyond  the  opulence  to  purchase 
what  they  never  can  understand. 

Was  this  the  state  of  things  when  art  was 
great  ? was  money  or  worth  more  considered  ? 
In  Greece,  Winckclmann  tells  us, — -"A  wise  man 
was  the  most  highly  honoured;  he  was  known 
in  every  city,  as  tho  richest  is  among  us;  just 
as  the  younger  Scipio  was,  who  brought  the 
statue  of  Cybcio  to  Romo.  The  artist  also  could 
attain  to  this  respect.  Socrates,  indeed,  pro- 
nounced artists  the  only  truly  wise,  as  being 
actually,  not  apparently  so ; it  was  probably 
from  this  conviction  that  iEsop  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  sculptors  and  architects.  At  a much 
later  period,  Diognetus,  the  painter,  was  one  of 
those  who  taught  Marcos  Aurelius  philosophy. 
The  best  workman  of  the  most  humble  craft 
might  succeed  in  rendering  his  name  immortal; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  pray  the  gods  that  their  names  might  never 
die.”  The  names  of  many  of  the  Grecian  ceramic 
artists — Corcebus,  Bibutades,  Talus,  Cherestra- 
tus,  among  others — are  preserved ; and  medals 
were  struck  aud  statues  erected  in  their  honour. 
So  highly  was  sculpture  appreciated  in  Rome, 
that  emperors  sought  reputarion  by  its  practice. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  arts  were  cultivated  by 
persons  in  the  highest  position,  as  William  of 
Wykeham  aud  Bishop  Fox.  At  the  period  of  tho 
revival,  Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  other  artists,  commanded 
extraordinary  consideration.  In  Venice,  the 
workers  in  glass  were  peculiarly  privileged, 
and  admitted  to  the  highest  honours.  Wherever 
the  arts  are  legitimately  cultivated,  the  social 
position  of  distinguished  artists  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  foremost  in  the  land  ; and 
in  Isaiah  we  find  ranked  together,  “the  captain 
of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  coun- 
sellor, and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent 
orator.”  The  status  which  artists  occupy  in 
Franco  explains  much  of  the  superiority  of  tho 
arts  in  that  country.  But  in  England,  as  Mr. 
Fergussem  justly  reasons, — "It  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  men  of  intellectual  power  or  high 
social  position  will  occupy  themselves  seriously 
about  such  arts  as  we  at  present  possess ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  were  they  virtually  progressive 
and  fully  up  to  the  intellectual  height  of  the 
age,  they  are  fur  too  attractive  and  ennobling 
not  to  draw  to  themselves  the  highest  and  the 
best  intellects  of  the  day.”  They  are  meant  to 
convey  such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  beauty  as 
books  caniioi  inculcate  ; and  those  who  are  able 
to  attain  these  noble  ends  should  bo  treated  as 
nature’s  noblemen. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  tho  precise  extent  to 
which  artists  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho  public  on 
the  other,  are  blameable  for  existing  erroneous 
developments  of  art.  But  much  ceusnro  rests 
on  the  former,  who  are  beginning  to  realise  cer- 
tain consequencesof  their  copyism  of  past  styles. 
People  appreciate  only  what  is  umlerstandahle ; 
and  so  long  as  architects,  for  instance,  regard 
their  calling  as  a mere  thing  of  piling  bricks  and 
stones  for  show  and  grandeur ; of  liutelling,  of 
arching,  with  a little  carving  here,  and  a projec- 
tion or  column  or  two  there,  just  to  I'clieve  the 


bareness ; or,  as  now  the  rage,  to  blazon  fronts 
with  the  most  absurdly  incongruous  materials 
and  colours  ; so  long  will  their  works  be  regarded 
as  dry  and  uninteresting  by  those  who  cannot 
sympathise  with  parodies  of  tho  ancient  polities, 
or  with  absolute  inanities. 

In  architecture  more  than  in  anything  else, 
our  thoughtlessness,  selfishness,  aud  parsimony, 
arc  manifested.  True,  wo  have  costly  public 
structures,  aping  the  generosity  of  old,  but 
proving  manifestly  our  destitution  of  thought 
, and  feeling.  If  we  want  a fine  edifice,  we 
borrow,  or  rather  steal  it : we  are  not  sufficiently 
disinterested  to  think  for  ourselves.  Posterity 
will  imagine  that  wo  intended  to  mock  the 
Classic  fane,  or  the  Gothic  shrine,  and  to  say 
men  have  thought  enough.  Why  should  we  not 
seize  as  spoils  tho  debris  they  have  left  ? What 
is  it  to  xis  whether  oixr  use  of  them  is  the  riyht 
use  ? For  even  such  will  bo  our  message  to  the 
future.  When,  with  gi-ave  and  earnest  seeking  far 
back  in  the  mist  and  darkness  of  the  sepulchred 
past,  the  cere-cloths  of  our  inner  life  are  unfolded, 
and  our  descendants  peer  wistfully  through  the 
dust  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  our  ways  as  they  really 
were,  will  such  teaching  profit  them  greatly,  and 
make  them  venerate  ns  the  more  they  see,  and 
honour  our  integrity,  the  more  they  discover  of 
ns  ? What  is  concluded  of  the  honesty  of  the 
artist  who  copies  his  contemporary’s  work  and 
then  claims  the  result  as  bis  own  ? There  is 
really  no  distinction  above  paltering  with  words 
between  copying  ancients  and  moderns.  The 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  men  were,  and  are  still, 
their  thoughts,  their  property.  They  are  left  to 
us  in  trust  as  bases  for  further  advances ; to  aid 
our  onward  march;  to  teach  ua  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  old,  that  we  may  thereby  be  assisted 
in  forming  our  own.  We  are  false  to  the  an- 
cients, to  onrselves,  and  to  posterity,  to  take 
improper  advantage  of  archaic  works,  solely  to 
get  money  more  quickly  by  not  exercising  our 
own  minds.  To  the  complacent  self-laudation 
of  some  conspicuous  modern  Medirevalists  it  is 
sickening  to  listen.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  time  of  Jones  and  Wren,  now, 
when  the  fallacy  of  repeating  effete  styles  is 
obvions,  the  continuation  of  a system  virtually 
turning  architecture  into  a manufacturing  trade, 
while  hypocritically  or  ignorantly  pretending  it 
is  something  far  superior,  is  due  mainly  to  sel- 
fish motives  at  the  very  best.  The  intellectual 
vigour  of  the  present  age  never  was  surpassed, 
not  even  when  Pericles  was  supremo  at  Athens, 
when  Augustus  reigned  at  Rome,  and  Leo  sat 
in  the  papal  chair.  Deficiency  of  talent  when 
the  age  boasts  such  names  among  its  lumina- 
ries as  Ilumboldt,  Compte,  Watt,  Ilerschel, 
Macaulay,  Mill,  Lamartine,  Brougham  ! Will 
the  aboriginal  stranger  of  the  future  sketch  one 
edifice  built  within  these  250  years  to  prove  to 
his  countrymen  far  away  over  the  restless 
waters  our  wondrous  artistic  originality  ? Well 
may  your  able  aud  unanswered  correspondent 
“ Liverpool,”  while  shattering  some  of  tho 
models  in  that  modern  Tyre,  exclaim, — “ Is  the 
human  mind  exhausted  that  it  should  remain 
architecturally  fallow  so  long  ? Or  is  it  that  we 
have  been  employing  our  time  in  making  baby- 
houses  decorated  with  the  stuck-on  appendages 
which,  in  the  langnage  borrowed  from  millinery, 
are  appropriately  termed  dressings?  Were  we 
not  too  stuffed  up  with  self-sufficiency  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Divine  Architect,  what  different 
motives  would  animate  our  designs.”  Yet  the 
present  system  is  not  merely  defended,  but  its 
opponents,  like  most  opponents  of  shameful 
systems,  are  recklessly  condemned.  “ Pray  do  not 
think  that  I ask  you  in  any  way  to  listen  to  any 
of  tho  empty  and  idiotic  talk  about  a new  style,” 
says,  as  liberally  as  modestly,  the  President  of 
the  Architectural  Association  as  president  of 
that  body.*  New!  Of  coarse,  to  some  minds, 
it  must,  as  such,  ipso  facto,  independently  of  its 
being  true,  bo  necessarily  empty  and  idiotic. 
Because,  as  one  of  tho  splendid  intellects  just 
named,  — John  Stuart  Mill,  — explains,  — 
“ Originality  is  the  one  thing  which  unoriginal 
minds  cannot  feel  the  use  of.  They  cannot  see 
what  it  is  to  do  for  them:  how  should  they  ? 
If  they  could  see  what  it  would  do  for  them,  it 
would  not  bo  originality.  The  first  service 
which  originality  has  to  render  them,  is  that  of 
opening  their  eyes ; which,  being  once  fully 
done,  they  would  have  a chance  of  being  them- 
selves  original.  Meanwhile,  recollecting  that 
nothing  was  ever  yet  done  which  some  one  was 
not  the  first  to  do,  and  that  all  good  things 
which  exist  are  the  fruits  of  originality,  let  them 


bo  modest  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing still  left  for  it  to  accomplish,  and  assm-e 
themselves  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  ori- 
ginality  the  less  they  are  conscious  of  the 
want.” 

I have  said  what  may  be  unpleaaingin  certain 
obsenre  quarters  in  indicating  “some  charac- 
teristics.” But  I verily  believe  that  more  good 
has  been  done  by  saying  unplcasing  than  pleas- 
ing things ; as  the  surgeon  who  calmly  inserts 
tho  knife  is  often  a far  better  friend  to  the 
patient  than  one  who,  “ infirm  of  purpose,”  de- 
fers tho  operation  till  the  morrow.  For  the 
future : — 

“ Before  the  enriug  of  a atroiig  disease. 

Even  in  ihe  instant  of  repair  and  hentth 
The  fit  is  strongest ; evils,  that  take  leave. 

On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil." 

EoWAltD  L.  T.VBBUCK. 


GOETHE,  CARLYLE,  AND  ART. 

Sib, — You  allowed  me  some  few  weeks  back, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Rector  of 
the  Edinburgh  University,  to  comment  in  few 
words  on  the  strangely  ignorant  address — 
artistically  looked  at — delivered  to  the  students 
by  that  very  eminent  person  : permit  me  to  add 
a few  more  words  on  the  address  of  his  successor, 
the  new  Lord  Rector,  Mr.  Thomas  Caidyle,  tho 
words  of  which  address  go  far  deeper  into  the 
matter' than  Mr.  Gladstone’ .s,  and  are  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
own,  for  the  most  part,  and  not  mere  gatherings 
of  book  quotations  and  arrays  of  learned 
authorities.  They  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
radically  and  foundationally  wrong,  and  alto- 
gether ruinous  to  follow  and  go  by.  They  are 
modem,  too,  and  of  the  day — almost  fashionable. 

Of  all  modern  and  living  writers,  Mr.  Carlyle 
certainly  has  had,  if  not  the  widest,  the  deepest 
influence ; and  of  his  many  books  that  far-famed 
and  celebrated  one  “ Sartor  Resartus  ” the  very 
deepest.  To  not  a few  this  book  has  been  as  a 
sort  of  Gospel;  they  have  read  it  as  religious 
people  do  the  New  Testament,  and  fancy  they 
find  in  it  all  that  well  needs  to  be  seen,  or 
known,  or  felt.  What  are  its  principles,  and 
what  is  it  all  about;  and  what  does  it  want  to  do 
and  to  bring  about ; and  has  it  anything  to  do 
with  fine  art  and  the  present  address  of  April 
2nd,  ’66  ? 

Yos : it  has  to  do  with  fine  art  and  tho 
present  address,  and  with  tho  previous  one, 
that  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well.  “To  the  eye  of 
vulgar  logic,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “ what  is 
man  ? An  omuivorous  bipod  that  wears 
clothes.  To  the  eye  of  pure  reason,  what 
is  he  ? A soul,  a spirit,  and  divine  apparition.” 

“ Strip  him,”  says  be,  in  another  place,  “of  all 
hia  cloth-rags,  highest  imperial  sceptres,  Charle- 
magne mantles,  gipsy  blankets,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lumber,  and  what  find  ye  ? The  same  viscera, 
tissues,  livers,  lights,  and  other  life-tackle  are 
there.”  In  short,  to  sum  up  the  whole  book,  “ tho 
true  Sliekinah  is  roan;” — naked  xnan,  without 
clothing  of  any  sort  or  kind,  savage  or  civilized, 
low  or  fashionable.  “ When  I see  a crowd,”  says 
he, '“all  their  enwrapments  fall  from  off  them, 
and  society  in  a state  of  nakedness  spontaneously 
suggests  itself.”  So  entirely  at  last  does  this 
most  wonderful  individual  throw  away  from  him 
all  and  everything  with  any  tendency  even  to 
hide  “ man,”  that  he  shouts  out,  “ Wild  as  it 
looks,  this  philosophy  of  clothes,  it  promises  to 
reveal  new  coming  eras,  the  first  dim  rudiments 
and  already  budding  germs  of  a nobler  era.  Is 
nob  such  worth  striving  for?  Forward,  then, 
with  us,  courageous  reader,  bo  it  towards  failure 
or  towards  success  !” 

What  the  Edinburgh  students  really  think  of  all 
this  we  here,  of  course,  cannot  say ; but  it  must 
certainly  have  struck  them  how  very  different  it  j 
is  all  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  more  learned  aud  re-  j 
fined  teaching.  To  the  eye  of  the  learned  and 
refined,  what  is  man, — Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  asked  the  students, — tho  highest 
man,  the  Greek,  the  humanistic  element  ? He 
answers,  tho  annexation  of  deity  to  manhood, 
clothed  or  no,  and  “ the  reciprocal  incorporation  i 
of  deity  into  manhood,  the  meeting  point  of  earth  ; 
and  heaven.”  Such,  indeed,  is  the  late  Lord  i 
Rector’s  veneration  for  deified  man  (not  Mr.  : 
Carlyle’s  unclothed)  that  he  says,  quoting,  “ that  . 
if  an  ox  gore  a human  being  he  shall  be  stoned, 
bat  shall  not  be  eaten  ; bub  even  this  provision  ' 
falls  greatly  short,”  he  tells  us,  “of  the  Greek  law, 
since  even  the  animal  that  kills  is  conscious,  aud 
kills  from  excited  passion  and  then  it  is  that 
he  ventures  to  suggest  his  celebrated  theory, 
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that  tho  antliropomor^'hic  spirit  of  the  Greek 
religion  tvas  the  source  of  that  excellence  in  art 
which  has  become  to  these  ages  a model  for 
imitation  and  a tribunal  without  appeal.”  With- 
out advanced  scholarship  and  learning,  we  are 
told,  nothing  can  be  done.  Has  any  Edinburgh 
student,  or  reader  in  London,  thoroughly  mastered 
and  compared  these  two  addresses — these  two 
notions  of  man  ? Mr.  Carlyle,  be  it  observed, 
never  talked  about  art  but  once,  when  he  said, 
“ Oil  painting  is  a business  I never  practised.” 

I have  said  that  the  “ Sartor  Besartus  ” has 
had  very  many  eminent  students  ; one  of  them 
is  Mr.  Buskin,  and  it  will  be  interesting,  just 
now,  to  see  what  so  advanced  a scholar  has  to 
say  on  such  a wide  subject  as  “man”  and  his 
works,— i.  c.,  his  art  works.  “I  have  never 
known,”  says  Mr.  Buskin,  energetically  and 
positively,  " art  in  any  age  or  country,  or  of  any 
kind,  of  any  value  whatever  where  either  the 
subject  of  it  or  the  artist,  or  both,  was  not  in- 
spired by  either  god  or  goddess,  fate  or  fury, 
saint  or  demon.  I do  not  say,  observe,  ' religion* 
but  merely  of  a belief  in  some  invisible  power.” 

Be  so  much,”  he  continues,  “ of  a Pythagorean 
as  to  believe  in  something  awful  and  impene- 
trable connected  with  beans,  and  forthwith  you 
are  not  weaker  but  stronger  than  the  kitchen- 
maid  who  perceives  in  them  only  an  adapt- 
ability to  being  boiled.” 

Sir,  I must  ask  you  to  note  carefully  that  all 
these  eminent  authorities  are  not  only,  and  for 
tho  mere  sake  of  it,  theorising,  but  that  they  are 
seeking  to  inculcate  and  bring  about  a better 
and  more  capable  and  comprehensive  practice, 

“ Where  shall  wo  get  a better  art  ?”  says  Mr. 
Gladstone ; and  he  replies,  “ From  Greece.” 

“ Where  shall  we  get  a doll  with  bluer  eyes  and 
with  art  in  her?”  says  Mr.  Buskin j and  he 
replies,  “Out  of  spiritualism  and  imagimation.” 
“How  shall  we  all  grow  happier?”  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  “ Why,  sirs,  from  tho  being  drilled  into 
a firmer  faith.” 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is,  strange  to  say,  a 
sort  of  agreement  between  these  three  forward 
teachers.  They  all  seem  to  persistently  and 
steadily  avoid,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  the 
looking  at  things,  humanistic  and  otherwise, 
practically  and  through  actual  eyesight.  Much 
learning  hatii  well-nigh  driven  them  mad.  What 
is  the  unfortunate  student  to  do  in  tho  effort  to 
follow  out  these  impracticable  and  torturing 
teachings  and  directions  ? Ho  is  fairly  bewil- 
dered, not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  look, 
gives  it  all  up,  and  either  does  nothing  or  goes 
his  own  foolish  way  and  spoils  everything  he 
takes  up  or  touches. 

And  now,  here  it  is  that  a light  breaks  in  upon 
US,  and  that  light  from  the  most  unlooked  for  of 
sources,  viz.,  wonderful  to  say,  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
great  teacher  and  inspirer,  the  great  Goethe  ! — 
that  great  sun,  as  be  calls  him,  hero  of  modern- 
ism, and  prophet  of  literature,  and  who  has  best 
of  all  expressed  himself  concerning  the  age  he 
lived  in,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  remai-kablo  bits  of  writing 
Imown  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries ; 

30  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  says,  “I  would 
rather  have  written  it  than  all  the  books  that 
tiavo  appeared  since  I came  into  tho  world.” 
ffere,  therefore,  have  we  something  at  last : from 
she  teacher  of  the  taught,  from  one  inspired, — 
et  us  hope  with  common  sense.  Sir,  I ask  your 
Jareful  attention  to  it,  for  it  may  be  tho  true 
turning  point  of  modern  art  eflbrts. 

Know,  then,  that  this  same  Goethe  wrote  a 
3ook  when  an  old  man  (seventy  years  old), 

)ae  of  the  most  beautiful  ho  ever  did  write, 

‘ Wilhelm  Mcister’s  Travels.”  It  is  not  a book 
)f  travels,  nor  a novel,  nor  a play,  nor  a 
Jiography,  nor  a guide  to  wisdom,  but  a sort  of 
everything  in  one,  full  of  mild  wisdom,”  says 
tfr.  Carlyle.  It  is  not  so  veiy  mild  either  j suf- 
Ice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  books 
hat  can  by  any  possibility  live.  “Ehrfiirt! 
leverence,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “is  the  main  thing 
a it.  ’ I am  afraid  not.  It  always  has  struck 
nc3  as  being  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Of  all  the 
eooks  ever  written  about  “man,”  it  is  the 
'arthiest ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  of  it, 

*Ir.  Carlyle  tells  us,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ranslate  for  British  ears.  Neither  tho  wisdom, 
mowledge,  nor  actions  of  the  book  are  mild ; 
aid  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  see  in  the  trans- 
ator  s preface  to  it  how  completely  he  Las 
ipiritualized  and  misread  it.  It  is  therefore  as 
i production  of  this  earth,  and  the  things  on  it, 
hat  it  will  now  serve  so  well  our  present 
lurpose. 

Here  is  a bit  of  its  earthiness,  and  a proof  of 
ts  mundane  character  and  objects,  and  what  it 


was  that  its  illustrious  author  wanted  to  bring 
about.  Three  elders,  or  tho  wisest,  undertake 
to  remodel  things,  and  to  teach  those  who  can 
be  taught  anything,  according  as  each  has  faculty 
and  need.  I quote  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  address  : — 
“ Tho  boys  of  a sorb  of  model  academy  are  all 
trained^  to  go  through  certain  gesticulations,  to 
lay  their  hands  on  their  breasts,  and  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  they  thus  give  their  three  re- 
verences. The  first  and  simplest  for  what  is 
above  us,  the  soul  of  all  Pagan  religions;  then 
reverence  for  what  is  around  ns,  i.e.,  for  earthy 
matters  and  common  things  and  people;  and 
then  for  what  is  beneath  us,  pain,  sorrow,  and 
contradiction,"  and  even  for  things  odious  to 
respectable  flesh  and  blood.  Did  the  new  Lord 
Bector  actually  recommend  this,  gesticulation 
and  all,  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  through  it  to  Harrow,  or  Westminster,  or 
Eton  ? No  ; certainly  not.  Having  thoroughly 
misread  the  book,  it  is  but  fine  talking  with  him, 
and  he  would  no  more  do  this  than  would  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Mr.  Buskin  ; bnt  Goethe  really 
means  it  practically  and  physically,  and  calls  it 
Am!  Tes;  Art — Fine  Art.  The  highest  art  is 
nature  in  action.  Imagine,  sir,  a Westminster 
scholar  being  told  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  breast 
and  look  up  and  gesticulate  and  genuflect,  and 
then  told  by  his  master, — perhaps  an  arch- 
deacon,—“ Well  done.  That,  sir,  is  art!”  Or 
imagine,  if  possible,  Mr.  Bnskin  being  assured 
by  his  Oxford  tutor  that  to  draxu  and  paint 
“gesticulations,”  as  in  sacred  art,  you  must  sec 
the  gesticulations  first,  as  the  sacred  painters  in 
reality  did ; and  that  ho  (Buskin)  must  really 
now  burn— not  being  made  of  asbestos — his  big 
book  on  the  “ Imaginative  Faculty,”  as  entirely 
useless,  and  to  the  very  last  degree  false  in  art 
and  pernicious,  and  as  leading  to  nothing  but 
error,  delusion,  and  falsehood  ! Bat  Goethe 
meant  all  this  to  be  carried  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  called  it  as  it  really  is, — and  would  we  I 
had  it, — Art ! 

A real  Art  Society,  founded  on  nature  in 
action,  has  yet  to  be, — to  snperaede  our  Boyal 
Academies,  Art  Departments,  and  Working 
Men’s  Colleges. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  address  fills  five  columns  of  the 
Times ; I have  but  a few  more  lines  for  him ; 
pray  sir,  permit  them.  More  eai-thiness.  Goethe 
goes  on  to  tell  the  way  in  which  they  seek  to 
teach  to  their  students  the  sciences  and  arts, 
whatever  each  one  may  be  fit  for.  Wilhelm  left 
his  own  boy  there  thinking  they,  the  wisest, 
would  make  of  him  a “ master  of  arts,”  or  some- 
thing else  big  and  important ; but,  when  he 
came  back  for  him,  he  saw  “ a thundering  cloud 
of  dust  coming  over  the  plain.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a tempest  of  wild  horses  managed  by  young 
lads  who  bad  a turn  for  it.  His  own  son  was 
among  them,  and  he  fonnd  that  the  breaking  of 
colts  was  the  thing  he  was  beat  fit  for.”  This  is 
what  Goethe  calls  art,  which,  says  Mr.  Carlyle 
to  his  Edinburgh  boys,  “I  cannot  make  clear  to 
any  of  you  unless  you  see  it  already,”  upon 
which  they  all  laughed.  “ I would  not  attempt,” 
he  goes  on,  “ to  define  it  as  mnsic,  painting,  and 
poetry,  and  so  on ; it  is  in  quite  a higher  sense 
than  the  common  one,  and  in  which  I am  afraid 
most  of  onr  painters,  poets,  music  men,”  and  I 
would  add,  respectfully,  sculptors,  arc/iiiects,  and 
contributors  to  newspapers,  “ would  not  pass 
muster.”  “ Very  wise  and  beautiful  all  this,” 
says  tho  Lord  Bector ; “ I confess  it  seems  to  me 
a shadow  of  what  will  come ;” — may  we  add, 
practically.  If  the  fiither  of  a lad  wish  him  to 
study  Greek  art,  says  a contributor  to  one  of  our 
monthlies,  he  must  spend  something  like  lOOZ.  to 
put  himself  in  possession  of  any  sufficiently  illus- 
trative hooks  of  reference!  I should  rather  ad- 
vise the  earnest  student  following  Goethe,  to  go 
and  first  look  at  the  Greek  work  itself,  and  then 
to  buy  a colt  with  one-tenth  of  the  money,  and  in 
his  own  person  act  out  a little  Greek  art;  and  if 
any  dull  teacher  pester  him  with  a book,  thick  or 
thin,  to  cast  it  from  him  as  useless,  and  mentally 
warping  and  as  positively  hindering  him  from 
using  his  eyesight,  feeling  the  colt  under  him, 
and  seeing  in  his  companion  riders  the  Greek 
figures  in  the  wonderful  frieze  in  living  action 
again.  Sir,  we  are  coming  at  it  all  by  degrees. 

An  ounce  of  mother -wit  is  worth  a pound  of 
clergy. 

But  a word  more.  I have  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  misunder- 
stood this  book  of  Goethe’s  and  Giiethe  himself, 
although  he  read  it  hard  and  translated  it  better 
than  any  other  man  could  have  done.  The  pre- 
face negatives  the  text ; Goethe  was  of  the  earth- 
born,  and  exemplified  in  himself  the  most  wonder- 
ful union  of  intellectual  activity  and  strength  with 


boyishness — there  is  no  other  word — ever  before 
seen  in  one  man.  “I  live  for  culture,”  said  he, 
and  he  might  have  added  “amusement.”  He 
has  mastered  everything ; all  sorts  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  with  a sort  of  prophetic  insight 
into  the  future  of  them  practically;  while  at  the 
very  same  time — and  here  is  the  wonder — he 
was  just  like  a schoolboy,  pleased  with  the 
veriest  trifles,  with  tumbling,  rope-dancing, 
common  acting,  street  shows,  pic-nics,  ordinary 
common  talk ; things  almost,  at  least  in  these 
genteel  days,  to  be  ashamed  of ; and  that  which 
Carlyle,  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Buskin  would  shrink 
from  with  fright,  Goethe  was  at  home  in, — Goethe 
the  earth-born.  Had  he  lived  in  London  now-a- 
days,  the  upper  regions  of  a Surrey-side  theatre, 
or  the  Crystal  Palace  on  an  Easter  Monday, 
would  have  filled,  for  the  time,  his  vast  and  all- 
oomprehensive  intellect. 

C.  Bruce  AxLEif. 


NEW  GBAVING  DOCKS. 

The  Thames  Ironworks  Company  have  just 
completed  and  opened  at  Blackwall  two  new- 
dry- docks,  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to 
receive  the  Northumberland,  the  dimensiona 
being  420  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  24  ft.  deep  over  the  cill.  The  smaller  dock 
is  310  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  deep.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  November,  1864, 
and  have  therefore  been  completed  in  less  than 
a year  and  a half.  The  foundation  had  to  be 
carried  through  a considerable  depth  of  con- 
solidated mud,  peat,  and  gravel  (usually  known 
as  “Blackwall  rock”)  to  the  London  clay,  and 
this  depth  was  made  good  again  by  concrete. 
Tho  general  construction  of  the  docks  is  of 
brickwork,  with  stone  alters,  the  only  piles  used 
being  for  the  coffer-dams  and  the  sheeting  of  the 
river  walls.  The  cills  are  laid  with  a gi-anite 
face,  against  which  the  caissons  shut  like  a 
door,  the  old  plan  of  sinking  tho  caissons  into 
a groove  being  abandoned.  The  cost  of  the 
two  docks  and  the  caissons  was  68,000Z.  The 
contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & 
Sons  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  and 
the  pumping-engines  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Maudslay  & Field.  During  the  high  tides  of  the 
17  th  ult.,  when  the  caisson  was  first  tried,  and 
the  water  pumped  out  of  the  large  dock,  there 
was  no  less  than  27  ft.  of  water  over  tho  cill. 
This  is  stated  to  be  by  far  the  largest  private 
dock  on  the  Thames.  The  first  ship,  the  William 
Penn,  was  docked  on  Monday,  aud  taken  out 
again  on  Wednesday. 


THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP 
CARPENTEBS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  this  society,  for 
the  year  1865,  shows  a great  and  rapid  exten- 
sion  of  the  society  since  we  last  brought  its 
operations  under  notice  in  the  Builder.  This 
will  be  more  precisely  seen  from  the  preliminary 
remarks  of  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Apple, 
garth,  from  which  we  may  condense  a passage 
or  two : — 

The  results  of  the  past  year  show  that  in  every 
particular  our  progress  has  by  far  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year  of  the  society’s  existence. 
In  the  London  district,  eleven  new  branches 
have  been,  opened,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  wo  have  opened  forty-two  others.  The 
increase  in  members  and  funds  is  equally  satis- 
factory. The  increase  of  last  year  would  in 
itself  constitute  a society  of  fifty-three  branches, 
with  2,391  members,  and  a fund  of  3,754Z.  3s.  6id., 
which,  added  to  onr  previous  years’  numbers 
make  an  aggregate  of  134  branches,  5,670  mem- 
bers, and  a fund  of8,320Z.  13s.  7d. 

During  the  year,  1,941Z.  8s.  l^d.  have  been  paid 
for  trade  privileges ; 1,369Z.  15s.  5d.  for  sick 
benefit;  257Z.  lOs.  for  funeral  benefit;  donation 
to  members  out  of  employment,  291Z.  IGs.  2id. ; 
accident  benefit,  200Z.  In  all,  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  6,733Z.  11s.  5^d.  The  amount  paid 
for  funeral  benefit,  considering  the  great  increase 
in  our  numbers,  is  far  below  the  amount  paid 
during  the  year  1864;  while  two  of  our  members 
who  had  been  disabled  from  following  their  em- 
ployment for  life  have  received  lOUZ.  each,  as 
accident  benefit,  which  is  provided  for  those  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  need  it. 

During  the  last  year  no  less  than  fifty-two 
different  towns  have  obtained  an  advance  of 
wages,  varying  from  8d,  to  4-3.  per  week.  In, 
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thh  ty  different,  towns  the  members  have  obtained 
a redaction  iu  their  working  hours,  varying  from 
half  an  hour  to  five  hours  per  week  ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  special  remark  that,  since  the  opening 
of  a branch  of  this  society  in  Bradford,  the  work- 
ing hours  of  that  town  have  been  reduced  Siper 
week,  and  an  advance  obtained  of  Is.  per  week, 
and  this  at  the  cost  of  a few  shillings. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  in  many  towns  our 
members  have  secured  the  adoption  of  a “ Code 
of  Working  Rules,”  mutually  agreed  to  by,  and 
equally  binding  on,  employer  and  employed. 

In  many  instances,  these  advantages  were 
granted  when  asked  for,  and  in  the  best  possible 
spirit.  In  others,  after  repeated  meetings  be- 
tween the  employers  and  our  members,  and 
mutual  ooncessions.  But,  in  some  few  instances, 
after  vainly  trying  to  avoid  it,  we  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  " old  way  ” of  settling  these  diffi- 
culties, which  no  one  more  than  ourselves 
regretted. 

“ Since  isBuing  our  last  annual  report,  overtures 
have  been  made  by  the  Associated  Joiners  of 
Scotland  with  a view  to  effect  a common  under- 
standing between  the  two  bodies.” 


MACADAMISED  ROADS  IN  PARIS. 

The  application  of  steam  rollers,  or  “com. 
presseurs,”  as  they  are  called,  for  forming 
the  macadamised  roads  of  the  new  tborongh- 
fares  in  Paris  has  been  very  successful. 
M-  Combes,  some  years  ago,  mentioned  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sociute  d'Encouragement  that 
tbia  class  of  machines  had  been  the  object  of 
repeated  essays  on  the  pai't  of  the  acting  engi- 
neers. There  have  been  two  systems  put  to 
lengthened  trials,  that  of  M.  Lemoine  and  that  of 
M.  Ballaiscn.  Preference  has  been  given  to  the 
latter;  both,  however,  are  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  Lemoine  engine  is 
composed  of  only  one  roller,  with  a smaller  at 
each  end  of  the  machine,  merely  to  serve  as 
guiding  wheels.  The  total  weight  is  twelve  tons. 
In  the  experiments  made,  as  compared  with 
horse-labour  and  the  ancient  rollers,  it  was 
found  that  the  work  done  cost  less  by  one-half, 
in  time  and  money,  than  with  horses,  including 
all  repairs  and  the  prime  cost.  This  machine 
has  some  inconveniences. — 1.  The  lofty  and 
strange  appearance  often  frightens  horses,  even 
when  at  rest,  standing  ns  it  does  seemingly  on 
one  wheel  only.  2.  The  weight  of  twelve  tons 
on  a single  roller  is  often  liable  to  ernsh  the 
stones  when  the  layer  is  from  4 in.  to  8 in  thick, 
and  to  leave  a deep  impression,  thus  creating  a 
wave  of  stones  before  it  which  sometimes  stops 
it  altogether,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  use 
screw-jacks  to  get  it  out  of  the  rut  so  formed. 
3.  Lastly  (but  this  is  only  a detail  of  construc- 
tion), the  toothed-wheel  on  the  roller-axis  has 
almost  the  same  diameter  with  it ; so  that  stones 
often  get  into  the  spaces,  and  being  carried  to 
the  smaller  wheel  give  so  great  a shock  as  to 
endanger  the  driving  shaft.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences  the  roadway  is  first  passed  over 
by  horse-rollers,  and,  when  pretty  well  equalised, 
the  engine  is  pnt  on.  The  Ballaison  machine 
has  two  rollers,  the  engine  being  between  them 
and  the  boiler  on  one  of  them.  The  motion  is 
communicated  by  a gault  chain.  With  fuel  and 
water  tho  weight  is  13|  tons ; but  with  springs 
and  iron  framework  it  weighs  15i  tons.  The 
force  is  10-horse  power,  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  7 to  8 kilog.  per  horse  power. 


ST.  DENIS. 

The  restoration  of  the  basilica  of  Saint  Denis, 
according  to  the  Pays,  proceeds  rapidly.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  work  carried  on  ; — the  consolida- 
tion and  the  restoring  of  the  ancient  pile  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  its  primitive  aspect  and 
pristine  grandeur,  which  had  been  very  consider- 
ably altered.  The  bays  of  the  right  aisle  had 
been  closed  by  window-sashes  to  form  what  is 
caSled  a wintcr-choir ; this  species  of  enclave,  of 
incongruous  aspect,  is  happily  to  disappear,  as 
well  08  the  winter-choir,  and  the  bays  will  he 
restored  into  chapels  forming  pendants  to  those 
on  the  left.  The  small  sacristy  which  follows  is 
also  to  be  transformed  into  a chapel.  The  grand 
sacristy,  which  dates  from  the  first  empire,  is  to 
be  also  assimilated,  in  style,  to  the  basilica.  The 
fourteen  paintings,  ornamenting  the  panels,  and 
of  which  soma  are  the  works  of  Guerin,  Gros,  and 
Heim,  are  to  be  transported  to  the  Louvre  in  the 


gallery  of  the  French  school.  The  vault  of  the 
nave  is  to  be  painted  and  decorated  with  fleu- 
rons  as  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  choir  is  to  be  lowered  beyond 
the  transept ; the  raising  of  it  having  destroyed 
the  proportions  of  the  piers.  Fonr  flights  of  stairs 
lead  from  the  raised  floor  of  the  apse;  two  of 
these  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  grand  altar 
and  two  in  the  axes  of  the  side  aisles.  The  piers 
of  this  part  of  the  church,  being  very  short, 
give  to  the  fouriour  of  the  back  choir  a lighter 
aspect,  and  to  the  general  perspective  a greater 
depth,  without  any  sacrifice  of  harmony.  Below 
is  the  crypt  with  the  imperial  vault. 

The  tomb  of  Dagobert  T.,  the  only  one 
terminated,  those  of  Louis  XII.,  Francois  I.,  and 
Henry  II.,  are  to  be  replaced  in  their  primitive 
order  at  the  sides  of  the  choir  in  the  side  aisles. 
The  tomb  of  Dagobert,  at  the  right  of  the  grand 
altar,  will  have  as  pendant,  on  the  left,  that  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  high  altar,  which  had  lost  its 
characteristics  under  the  various  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  embellished,  has  been  restored  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  cenluiy.  The  chapel 
which  is  on  the  right  of  the  sacristy,  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Constables,  is  also  to  be  coro,pletely 
restored  j it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  has  a separate  crypt.  It  was  here  that  were 
inhumed  Charles  Vaud  Charles  VI.,  and  was 
deposited  in  1435  the  coffin  of  Isabeau  do  Baviere, 
brought  by  two  domestics  of  the  queen  and  a 
boatman  from  the  port  of  Saint  Landry.  Some 
' time  ago,  the  workmen  discovered  a leaden  coffin 
of  rich  workmanship,  that  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Constable  Dngueaclin.  The  modem 
stained  glass  windows,  placed  in  the  chnrch 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  to  be  replaced  by 
others  more  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  of 
the  present  arts.  There  remains  only  one  of  the 
two  towers,  the  sight  of  which  used  to  make 
Louis  XIV.  shiver ; and  the  solitary  spire,  which 
is  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  along  with  the 
two  towers. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London.  — A numerously-attended  delegate 
meeting  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London 
and  its  vicinity  has  been  held  in  Bloomsbury, 
in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for  an  advance 
from  7id.  to  8d.  per  hour.  Delegates  were  in 
attendance  from  several  large  firms  not  repre- 
sented at  the  former  meeting,  including  Messrs, 
ilyers’s,  Trollope’s,  Patrick’s,  Higgs’s,  King’s, 
I’ Anson’s,  &c.  The  Chairman  said  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  to  receive  the  reports  from 
the  new  delegates,  and  to  decide  npon  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  in  a circular  to  the  employers 
calling  their  attention  to  the  memorial  sent  in 
last  September,  asking  for  the  id.  advance  on 
the  5th  of  May  next,  and  asking  for  a reply  on 
or  before  the  16th  inst.  The  new  delegates  gave 
in  their  reports,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  of  the  men  they  represented,  with  the 
exception  of  one  firm,  were  prepared  to  support 
the  id.  advance.  The  Chairman  then  read  the 
draft  of  the  circular  proposed  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  employers,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  he  got  ready  for  pre- 
sentation immediately  to  every  employer  in  the 
metropolis.  A resolution  was  then  adopted,  de- 
claring that  the  men  in  any  firm  taking  action 
in  regard  to  the  memorial  withonfc  the  sanction 
of  the  committee,  would  not  be  recognized  or 
supported.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to 
await  the  reply  of  the  employers. 

Woolivich. — The  strike  in  the  Woolwich  build- 
ing trades,  for  the  one  o’clock  time  on  Saturdays, 
which  lasted  four  weeks,  has  been  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  employers  conceding  the  terms  of 
the  men,  The  bulk  of  the  men  on  strike  resumed 
work  on  this  understanding,  but  nfter  being  at 
work  a few  hours  were  informed  that  although 
the  one  o’clock  time  had  been  conceded,  the 
wages  would  be  reduced  in  proportion.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  notice  was  that  the  great  body 
of  the  men  again  turned  out,  while  of  the  200 
that  remained  in,  one  and  all  declared  they 
would  strike  on  the  Saturday  if  the  old  rate  of 
wages  were  not  paid.  The  result  was,  that  the 
men  remaining  at  work  were  paid  the  same  rate 
of  wages  as  they  were  receiving  when  they 
worked  till  fonr  o’clock,  and  finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  men,  as  a body,  all  resnmed  work. 

Wolverhampton. — The  plasterers  in  Wolver- 
hampton have  determined  that  henceforth  they 
will  settle  all  disputes  between  themselves  and 
their  employers  by  arbitration,  and  not  by 
strikes. 

Cheltenham. — The  carpenters  are  on  strike, 


and  the  masters  have  passed  resolutions, — That 
the  wages  of  a skilled  mechanic  shall  be  raised 
to  43.  per  day  of  ten  hours.  That  the  hours  of 
work  shall  be  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  the  first  five  days 
in  the  week  during  the  summer,  and  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  two  o’clock  on  Satur- 
days, allowing  one  hour  and  a half  in  each  day 
for  meals,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  one  half 
hour  only  shall  be  allowed  for  breakfast.  That 
all  wages  shall  be  reckoned  and  paid  according 
to  the  actual  number  of  hours  worked  during  the 
week.  That  the  aforesaid  regulations  shall  come 
into  operation  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  April. 

Thomhury  (Gloiieestershire). — A meeting  of 
the  operatives  in  the  building  trade  has  been 
held.  There  was  a very  small  attendance,  and, 
no  carpenter  was  present.  It  was  resolved  to 
memorialise  the  masters  for  an  advance  of  3s. 
per  week  on  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The 
masters  intend,  it  is  said,  to  resist  the  appU- 
cation. 

TValsaU.— The  labourers  and  bricklayers^  of 
this  town  have  notified  their  intention  to  strike, 
until  the  masters  agree  to  pay  the  advances 
asked  for.  The  labourers  demand  ISs.  per 
week;  but  the  masters  decline  to  give  it,  and 
offer  them  178.,  with  a diminution  of  two  hours 
in  time.  The  bricklayers  ask  for  the  weekly 
wages  of  29s. ; this  the  masters  also  decline  to 
give,  and  propose  28s.  6d.,  with  the  same  dimi- 
nution in  time.  Notices  have  been  issued  by 
the  master  builders,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  are  determined  to  abide  by  their  offers  ia  j 
each  case. 

WoJicjteld.— -The  bricklayers  and  masons  and 
their  labourers  have  lately  struck  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  and  the  joiners  have  asked  for  a 
diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour.  Amicable 
arrangements  have  been  come  to  in  all  cases, 
except  that  of  the  labourers,  who  still  remain 
on  strike. 

Grimsby. — The  house-joiners  have  been  on 
strike.  The  discontentment  in  this  case  was  a 
wages  question.  The  employes  at  the  establish-  | 
ment  of  Messrs.  Brown  & Son  made  a demand  f 
for  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day,  the  standard 
wages  having  been  258.  per  week  for  good  work- 
men, some  having  as  little  as  218.,  and  tho 
demand  being  refused,  the  men  struck.  An 
arrangement,  however,  was  effected,  by  the 
masters  giving  an  advance  of  2b.  per  week  to 
the  whole  of  the  men  on  strike,  and  they 
resumed  work.  Thus,  the  wages  for  the  better 
class  of  workmen  now  stand  at  27a.  per  week. 

Bishop-Auchland,  — The  anticipated  strike 
amongst  tho  joiners  of  Biahop-Anckland  has 
been  averted,  the  masters  having  conceded  the 
advance  from  24s.  to  26b.  per  week,  and  the 
half-holiday  on  Saturdays. 

Darlington.  — In  accordance  with  a notice 
given  some  time  since,  the  operative  joiners  at 
Darlington  have  turned  out  on  strike.  The  dis- 
pute is  one  of  wages,  the  men  demanding  a rise 
from  27s.  to  30s.  per  week.  This  the  masters 
resist,  and  several  meetings  have  been  held.  A 
strike  of  the  bricklayers  ia  likewise  appre- 
hended. 

Burton-on-Trent. — The  society  men  amongst 
the  bricklayers  and  labourers  ceased  work  on 
account  of  the  masters  declining  to  accede  to 
their  request  in  respect  to  wages.  The  labourers 
ask  for  ISs.  per  week ; the  masters  offer  them  j 
17s.  per  week,  with  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  | 
The  bricklayers  demand  293.  per  week,  which  : 
the  masters  refuse  to  give  ; but  they  offer  i 
23s.  6d.  per  week,  with  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  . 

Cavhsle.^The  operative  joiners  have  gone  out  , 
on  strike,  in  consequence  of  the  masters  refusing 
to  give  them  the  Ss.  a week  extra  wages  which 
they  demand.  The  number  of  men  thus  out  of 
work  is  about  120.  The  cabinet-makers,  who 
number  about  30,  have  demanded  a similar 
increase  of  wages,  coupled  with  a reduction  of 
one  hour  a week  in  the  honrs  of  labour  on  Satur- 
days. As  the  masters  are  said  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  refuse  to  accede  to  these  demands, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  men  wonfd  also  go 
out  on  strike.  The  masters  have  joined  tho 
Carlisle  Builders’  Association.  Tho  marble 
masons  are  out  on  strike  for  a redaction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  j and  the  stonemasons,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  have  sent  in  a notice  demanding 
a reduction  of  their  time  by  2^  hours  a week, 
coupled  with  an  advance  of  23.  a week  in  their 
wages.  ^ 

Dumfries. — The  operative  joiners  of  Dumfries 
^and  Maxwelltown  recently  memorialised  the 
employers  for  a rise  of  wages.  Instead  of  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  21s.  a week,  they  requested 
that  they  might  have  5d.  an  hour,  which,  for  57 
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hours,  amounts  to  238.  9d.  per  week.  This  rise 
of  28.  9d.  a week  was  agreed  to  by  the  masters. 

Inverness. — The  operative  carpenters  turned 
out  on  strike,  in  keeping  with  a previous  intima- 
tion to  their  employers  to  that  effect,  and  on 
receipt  a few  days  since  of  the  reply  refusing 
the  required  increase  of  wages.  They  have  since 
increased  their  former  demand  of  4i-d.  per  work- 
ing hour  to  5d.,  or  from  IL  2s.  6id.  to  IZ.  3s.  9d. 
a week. 


FEOil  AUSTRALIA. 

Molhournc,  — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  premises  for  the  Melbourne  Banking 
CoQjpany,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
north  - west  corner  of  Little  Collins  and 
Queen  streets,  opposite  the  present  banking 
premises,  has  been  laid  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Bear, 
M.L.C.  The  new  building  is  to  be  in  the 
Italian  stylo  of  architecture,  and  is  to  be  erected 
by  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  after  a design  by  Mr. 
L.  Terry.  The  frontage  to  Queen-street  will  bo 
113  ft.  10  in.,  by  50  ft.  depth  to  Little  Collins- 
strect.  It  will  be  two  stories  high,  the  entire 
height  being  45  ft.  The  lower  story  will  have 
rusticated  arched  openings,  and  the  upper  story 
will  be  of  the  Ionic  order.  In  tho  upper  portion 
of  the  building  the  accommodation  will  be  of  a 
superior  character.  There  will  be  five  strong- 
rooms, built  of  bluestone  ashlar.  The  foundations 
are  of  bluestone  ashlar,  and  the  superstructure  is 
to  be  of  brick,  built  entirely  in  cement.  Tho  build- 
ing is  to  be  completed  for  the  trausaction  of 
business  on  the  20th  June  next,  and  entirely 
finished  in  eight  months. 

Adelaide. — The  National  Bank  aud  tho  Impe- 
rial  Insurance  Company  have  erected  new  pre- 
mises, which  adjoin  each  other  under  tho  same 
cornice.  Tho  bank  fa9ado  is  divided  into  two 
stories ; the  lower — Ionic — stands  on  an  elevatod 
base,  and  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings, 
divided  from  tho  upper  story  by  a plain  cornice. 

' The  entrance  doorway  is  in  the  centre,  with 
rusticated  dressings,  carved  transome,  and 
I moulded  archivolt  and  impost ; the  spaces  under 
the  windows  are  filled  between  the  bases  of  the 
columns  with  a massive  stone  balustrade.  The 
upper  story  is  Corinthiau  with  a cantilever  cor- 
nice, finished  with  blocking  and  balustrade.  Tho 
windows  are  enriched  with  carved  frieze  and 
' brackets,  moulded  arohitraves  and  pediment. 
This  description  of  work  is  continued  up  the 
street  on  the  south  side  called  Apollo-placo. 
The  telling-room  is  4-8  ft.  long,  ft.  wide,  and 
! 24  ft.  high,  entered  through  an  inner  porch.  The 
! fittings  are  of  Sydney  cedar,  carved  aud  moulded, 

I and  ih-ench  polished.  The  floor  is  in  black  and 
' white  marble.  The  upper  portion  of  tho  build- 
ing is  reserved  for  residence.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  lighted  with  gas.  The  fronts  are  of  cut 
I Btone.  These  works  have  been  performed  by 
! Messrs.  English  & Brown,  and  the  furniture  by 
Mr.  Debney,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 

I Wright  & Woods,  architects.  Tho  Imperial  Fire 
Office  front  is  divided  into  three  stoi-ies, — Doric, 

. Ionic,  and  Composite, — with  their  proper  cor- 
: aices.  Under  the  building  is  a spacious  cellar. 

! Above  are  the  Company’s  offices.  Other  offices 
I are  in  the  occupation  of  tenants.  This  is  the 
first  insurance  company  in  this  city  that  has  set 
, the  example  of  erecting  for  themselves  offices  of 
i a substantial  kind.  The  front,  like  the  National 
1 Bank,  is  of  cut  stone,  and,  though  of  different 
1 design  from  tho  Bank,  has  been  so  arranged  that 
- the  two  make  a harmonious  pile  of  building.  The 
I architects  and  builders  are  tho  same  as  were 
■ employed  at  the  Bank. 


THE  LATE  MR.  TURNBULL,  CLERK  OF 
WORKS,  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  has  long 
: been  overseer  of  the  works  at  Windsor  Castlo, 
' will  be  heard  of  with  regret  by  many  of 
) our  readers.  On  Saturday  last  his  remains 
' were  interred,  by  the  desire  of  her  Majesty, 

I in  the  catacombs  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  being 
' followed  to  the  grave  by  Mr.  C.  Myers,  of  the 
1 firm  of  Myers  & Sons,  the  contractors ; Mr.  W. 
: Seabrook,  her  Majesty’s  Inspector  in  the  Lord 
. Chamberlain’s  Department  j Mr.  Lohelein,  for 
1 the  Queen } Mr.  Turnball’s  relatives,  and  other 
j friends.  Mr.  Turnbull,  who  died  on  Monday, 

1 the  3ud  inst.,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 

) had  hold  bis  appointment  under  the  Office  of 
'1  Works  for  about  twenty  years.  Being  in  failing 
I health,  Mr.  Turnbull  resided  during  the  recent 


winter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  5 thence  he  went 
to  Hastings,  where  he  rapidly  got  worse  5 
and,  on  his  return  to  Windsor,  on  the  9th  nit., 
her  Majesty  commanded  a special  train  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  after  his  arrival,  paid 
him  a visit.  Mr.  Tarnbnll  acted  as  architect  in 
the  erection  of  some  of  tho  late  Prince  Consort’s 
farms  ; as  he  did,  also,  for  various  private  indi- 
viduals in.  Eton  and  Windsor. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  D.  P.,”  a correspondent  writes  : 
The  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  plaster  of  Paris  during  his  whole  lifetime, 
considered  that  there  was  no  process  by  which 
once-used  plaster  could  bo  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  again. 

He  also  explained,  in  the  following  manner, 
the  state  in  which  water  existed  on  being  mixed 
with  plaster  and  cast  into  moulds  : — “Take,  for 
instance,  a pound  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a pound 
of  water  : mix  them  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
set,  or  hardened,  put  the  solid  mass  into  a warm 
place,  such  as  before  a fire,  until  thoroughly  dry; 
in  this  state  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  fluid  water 
remains,  a large  proportion  of  which  escaped  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  might  have  been 
seen  passing  off  in  the  state  of  vapour.  If  the 
mixture  be  now  accurately  weighed,  this  loss  will 
be  appreciable ; but  there  will,  notwithstanding, 
be  found  considerably  more  than  one  pound  of 
dry  plaster  of  Paris.  Whence,  then,  can  this 
increase  of  solid  matter  arise  ? The  answer 
must  bo,  ‘ from  the  water  converted  from  tho 
fluid  into  the  hydrato  or  solid  state.’  This  is  an 
example  of  water  in  its  state  of  chemical  com- 
bination with  other  bodies,  which  appears  in- 
explicable to  those  unacquainted  with  tho 
principles  of  chemistry,  to  whom  the  aeriform, 
liquid,  and  frozen  are  the  only  familiar  conditions 
of  water.” 


THE  HERBERT  HOSPITAL,  WOOLWICH. 

In  accordance  with  promise,  we  return  to 
Captain  Douglas  Galton’s  very  complete  report 
descriptive  of  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich, 
aud  give  an  isometrical  view  of  the  buildings 
and  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor.  Descriptive 
particulars  and  comments  will  be  found  in  our 
last  volume.* 

The  hospital  is  on  the  southern  slopes,  and 
a little  below  the  summit  level,  of  a ridge  of 
ground  extending  from  Shooter’s  Hill  along  the 
Dover-road.  We  may  add  some  notices  of  de- 
tached portions.  Thus  as  to  the  kitchen, — the 
whole  of  the  cooking  for  the  patients  and 
hospital  staff,  excepting  ihe  officers,  as  well 
ns  the  broad-baking  for  the  establishment,  is 
carried  out  in  one  compact  panelled  iron  cooking- 
stove  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  with  an 
underground  smoke-flue  communicating  with  the 
chimney-shaft.  This  apparatus  occupies  a floor 
spaco  of  nearly  15  ft.  square,  and  contains  the 
requisite  fittings  for  cooking  and  baking,  is  de- 
scribed as  perfectly  simple,  requires  no  skilled 
attendance,  and  oonsnmos  very  little  fuel. 

The  apparatus  contains  five  iron  boilers  or 
caldrons,  for  moat,  soup,  beef  tea,  gruel,  pud- 
dings, tea,  and  cocoa,  of  capacities  varying  from 
20  to  50  gallons.  Each  boiler  is  furnished  with 
a hinged  and  balanced  cover  fitted  steam-tight, 
a large  tap  for  supplying  steam  or  boiling  water, 
and  another  for  emptying,  and  each  can  be  con- 
verted at  pleasure  into  a steaming-pan  for 
potatoes  and.  other  vegetables.  The  apparatus 
has  also  two  large  steam-boilers,  with  the  neces- 
sary safety-valves  and  taps,  and  self-acting  feed 
arrangements,  as  well  as  two  iron  pastry-ovens, 
aud  two  hot-platcs  for  boiling,  stewing,  or  fry- , 
ing,  and  two  ventilated  brick  roasting-ovens, 
each  capable  of  holding  about  fifteen  joints ; 
these  ovens,  by  closing  the  valves,  become  ordi- 
nary bread  ovens  of  the  capacity  of  three  bushels 
each.  The  whole  is  worked  by  two  furnaces, 
each  furnished  with  its  necessary  regulating 
dampers,  soot-holes,  and  ashpit ; the  anticipated 
daily  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  cwt.  of 
coal  for  each  furnace.  The  object  of  this  doable 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  is  to  enable  the 
apparatus  to  be  worked  at  half  or  full  power, 
according  to  the  number  of  patients,  aud  also  to 
admit  of  occasional  repairs  without  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  cooking  and  baking.  The  central 
position  of  the  apparatus  in  the  kitchen  aflbrds 


• Tol.  xxiii.,  p.  1S3. 


the  advantage  of  perfect  access  to  every  portion, 
and  leaves  the  kitchen-walls  clear  for  dressers 
and  shelves. 

Between  the  cooking-stove  and  the  serving 
windows  is  fixed  a polished  iron  counter  or 
carving  table  heated  by  steam,  20  ft.  in  length 
and  3 ft.  high,  with  five  pewter  dishes  let  into 
its  top  surface,  as  many  scales  and  weights  for 
the  due  adjustment  of  the  rations,  and  under- 
neath it  a series  of  hot  closets  for  plates  and 
dishes,  with  sliding  doors  before  and  behind : 
the  whole  is  suppli^  with  steam  from  the  cook- 
ing apparatus  boilers.* 

Lifts,  Worked  by  hydranlio  power  on  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  principle,  are  placed  at  each 
pavilion  communicating  between  the  basement 
and  each  ward  floor,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
intended  that  diets,  coals,  medicines,  &c.  shall  be 
passed  np  from  the  basements  to  tho  wards. 
There  are  nine  of  these  hydraulic  lifts,  and  they 
were  supplied  from  the  works  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong at  Elswick.  Each  of  them  is  capable  of 
raising  a load  of  2 cwt.,  and  has  a range  of  lift 
equal  to  the  height  between  the  basement  floor 
aud  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  and  all  parts 
of  the  machinery  and  pipes  were  tested  to  a 
pressure  of  2,500  lb.  per  square  inch  before  being 
delivered.  They  are  made  of  a size  sufficient  for 
raising  trays,  coals,  «&c.,  but  are  not  intended  for 
lifting  patients  or  other  persons.' 

For  working  these  lifts  a high-pressure  steam 
engine  of  15-hors6  power,  and  an  accumulator 
with  a ram  7 in.  diameter,  and  a stroke  of  12  ft., 
have  also  been  supplied  from  the  Elswick  works. 
The  working  pressure  on  tho  lifts  is  about  800 
lb.  per  square  inch. 

The  means  of  ward  ventilation  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  are  very 
simple.  lu  weather  when  fires  are  not  needed 
ventilation  is  effected  first  and  mainly  by  the 
windows,  and,  in  addition,  by  Sherringham’s  f 
ventilators,  introduced  between  tho  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  ward  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
by  a shaft  at  each  angle  of  tho  ward  carried  up 
above  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air. 
The  united  area  of  these  shafts  affords  from  10 
to  14  square  inches  of  area  per  patient,  according 
to  their  height,  i.e.,  according  to  whether  they 
are  for  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor  or  first 
floor ; they  aro  terminated  in  the  ward  by  louvres, 
which  in  tho  event  of  a down-draught  would 
throw  the  air  up  towards  the  ceiling. 

In  weather  which  requires  fires  an  important 
means  of  admitting  fresh  air  is  provided  by 
specially  constructed  open  fireplaces  placed  in 
tho  middle  of  the  wards.  The  draught  of  the 
open  fireplace  removes  a largo  quantity  of  air 
from  near  the  floor  of  tho  ward,  where  it  is 
coldest.  The  air  thus  removed,  as  well  as  that 
removed  by  the  shafts,  is  replaced  by  fresh  air 
previously  warmed  by  contact  with  tho  chimney- 
flue  and  sides  of  the  fireplace.  These  grates 
warm  the  wards  partly  by  direct  radiation,  and 
partly  by  warming  slightly  a large  mass  of  fresh 
air,  taken,  not  from  the  ward,  but  from  the 
outer  atmosphere.  Their  essential  characteristic 
is  the  introduction  of  fresh  warmed  air  from 
without,  and  they  are  placed  iu  the  central  lino 
of  the  ward  in  order  to  distribute  the  fresh 
warmed  air  more  equally  than  if  placed  at  the 
side,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
larger  amount  of  heating  surface  to  warm  the 
fresh  air  which  is  admitted  along  the  side  of  the 
horizontal  flue.  The  fire  stands  in  an  iron 
cradle  fitted  to  the  fire-clay  back  and  side,  and  a 
current  of  air  is  brought  through  the  fire-clay, 
where  it  becomes  heated,  on  to  the  top  of  tho 
fire,  to  assist  in  the  combustion  of  the  gases  and 
tho  prevention  of  smoke.  The  top  of  the  stove 
is  coved  inside  to  lead  tho  smoke  easily  into  the 
chimney,  which  runs  horizontally  under  the  floor 
to  the  side  wall  of  the  ward,  aud  is  placed  iu  a 
trough  along  which  air  direct  from  the  outer  air 
is  brought,  so  as  to  pass  in  contact  with  the 
flue,  and  thus  to  extract  heat  from  it  before  ib 
passes  into  the  ward : these  inlets  for  fresh 
warmed  air  are  arranged  to  afl'ord  an  area  of 
from  8 to  14  square  inches  per  bed.  These  hori- 
zontal flues  were  originally  designed  to  be  of 
fire-clay,  but  their  size,  as  designed,  was  nob 
sufficient  to  cause  the  stove  to  draw  well, 
and  they  were  consequently  enlarged  so  aa 
to  give  an  area  of  110  square  inches.  It  was, 


• These  fittings  have  been  supplied  and  erected  by  the 
patentees,  Messrs.  Benham  & Sons,  of  Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square,  who  also  fitted  the  kitchens  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  and  tho  Royal  Marine  In- 
firmary,  Woouvich. 

t Tho  mode  of  action  of  Sherringham’s  ventilators  is 
found  to  depend  very  much  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Thus  they  will  occasionally  act  as  outlets  for  impure  air, 
as  weli  as  inlets  for  fresh  air. 
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howevGr,  found  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
tho  requisite  area  in  the  trough,  for  fresh  air,  to 
make  the  flues  of  iron  instead  of  fire-clay ; and 
to  prevent  the  air  being  overheated  by  the  iron 
an  outer  casing  of  iron  was  put  over  them,  and 
the  interval  filled  with  a thin  coat  of  fire-clay : 
the  hearth,  which  is  of  iron,  has  been  similarly 
treated.  Arrangements  are  made,  in  the  fioor  by 
means  of  panels,  in  the  trough,  and  in  the  flues,  to 
enable  the  trough  to  be  easily  opened  along  its 
whole  length,  and  the  flue  to  bo  lifted  out  so  that 
the  air  passage  maybe  easily  cleaned  periodically. 
The  horizontal  flue  is  swept  by  means  of  an 
opening  at  its  end  close  to  the  stove  in  the  ward, 
thi-ough  which  a brush  can  be  pushed  so  as  to 
force  the  soot  into  the  vertical  flue  with  which  it 
communicates  in  the  side  wall,  and  which  is 
carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing.; At  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  flue,  and  out- 
side the  building,  is  a soot-door,  by  means  of 
which  the  soot  can  be  removed ; the  outer  wall 
close  to  the  soot-door  is  covered  with  glass  to 
prevent  the  soot  from  dirtying  the  wall.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  smoko  when  a 
fire  is  first  lighted,  a spare  fluo  is  provided,  close 
to  the  ward  flue,  from  a fire  in  the  basement,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  vertical  ward  flue  can  be 
heated  and  a draught  obtained.  This  can  be  used 
if  wanted  to  assist  ventilation  in  summer,  by 
extracting  air  through  the  ward  fireplaces.  The 
separate  wards,  the  operation  ward,  the  wards 
for  special  cases,  and  the  itch  ward  are  ventidated 
by  means  of  extiracting  flues  placed  near  the 
ceiling  at  the  side  of  the  chimney  breast,  by 
Shorringham’s  ventilators  for  admitting  fresh 
cold  air,  and  by  the  ventilating  grate  of  a pattern 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  barracks  for  warming 
and  admitting  fresh  warmed  air. 

In  designing  the  plans  for  the  hospital  and 
the  contingent  arrangements,  Capt.  Galton  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Mennie,  Surveyor  of  Works 
to  the  War  Department.  Captain  Newsome, 
R.E.,  superintended  the  works  as  executive  oflSoer 
under  the  Commanding  Boyal  Engineer,  who 
was  at  first  Colonel  Ford,  R.E,,  and  afterwards 
Colonel  Hawkins,  R.E.  j and  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Tait,  clerks  of 
works.  Messrs.  Myers  & Son  were  the  con- 
tractors.  Mr.  Homersham,  C.E.,  was  employed 
to  design  and  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  reservoirs  for  softening  water  placed  on 
Shooter’s  Hill. 

The  advantages  which  the  principles  of 
hospital  construction  embodied  in  the  Herbert 
Hospital  afford,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Limitation  of  the  number  of  sick  under  one 
roof. 

2.  Complete  separation  from  each  other  of  the 
wards  containing  sick. 

3.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation  in 
every  part  of  the  building  allotted  to  sick. 

4.  Complete  separation  of  the  ward  offices 
from  the  wards. 

6.  The  use  of  nou-absorbent  surfaces  iu  the 
wards  and  ward  offices. 

6.  Abundance  of  light,  as  well  as  light- 
coloured  surfaces,  especially  in  the  ward  offices; 
by  which  cleanliness  is  promoted. 

7.  Facility  of  administration. 

These  principles,  wo  need  not  remind  our 
readers,  were  set  forth  and  urged  by  us  at  a 
time  when  the  War  Department  were  less  im- 
pressed with  their  importance  than,  fortunately, 
they  now  are. 

EEFEKENCES. 

Ebost  Bon-DiNG. 

N.  Clerk’s  room. 

O.  Principal  Medical  Oili. 
cer's  room. 

P.  Clerk’s  room. 

Ci.  Officers’  slaircaso. 

K.  Registrar’s  room. 

B.  T.  U.  Captain  of  Order- 
lies’ rooms. 

V.  Orderlies’  staircase. 

"W.  Sergt.  Major's  quarters. 

X.  Paymaster’s  room. 

Y.  Clerk's  room. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  QUESTION. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  in 
committee  of  supply,  on  the  vote  of  85,4372.^  to 
complete  the  sum  of  105,4371.  for  public  build- 
ings being  asked  for, 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck  requested  some  explanation 
respecting  an  item  of  1,2001.  for  the  National 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Cowper  said  it  was  determined  to  buy 
that  portion  of  the  ground  behind  the  National 
Gallery  which  was  now  occupied  by  the  work- 
house  and  the  schools,  and  also  five  houses  near 
to  St.  Martin’s-lano.  Whether  an  additional 
building  to  the  present  should  be  erected  on  the 
ground  thus  obtained,  or  whether  the  present 
unworthy  edifice  should  be  pulled  down  and  an 
entirely  now  building  erected,  had  not  yet  been 
determined.  But  the  Government  had  decided 
to  invite  plans  from,  at  first,  six  architects  3 but 
subsequently  they  had  resolved  to  increase  the 
number  to  ten.  These  gentlemen  would  be  paid 
2001.  each  for  their  plans  and  opinion,  and  no 
plan  would  be  adopted  until  on  a future  occasion 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  could  be  had  respect- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said,  ho  thought  the  ten 
architects  might  be  properly  increased  to  a 
dozen.  He  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  selected. 

Mr.  C.  Bentinck  expressed  a hope  that  no 
pseudo-medisDval  style  of  building  would  be 
erected  in  Trafalgar-square.  He  also  urged  the 
appointment  of  a competent  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  schemes  of  the  competing  architects. 

Mr.  Hope  said  he  could  not  think  that  the 
question  of  style  ought  to  be  foreclosed,  nor  did 
he  think  that  the  building  in  Trafalgar-square 
should  be  classic. 

Mr.  Locke  remarked  that  his  understanding  of 
the  arrangement  made  was,  that  the  National 
Gallery  was  not  to  be  taken  down. 

Mr,  Cowper  said,  as  no  decision  had  as  yet 
been  arrived  at,  he  thought  it  best,  in  giving 
instmotions  to  the  architects,  to  request  them 
to  prepare  two  alternative  plans,— one  for  an 
entirely  new  building,  and  one  simply  for  altera- 
tions of  and  additions  to  the  existing  buildin- 


qualifications  would  be  a guarantee  that  they 
would  be  qualified  to  erect  satisfactorily  a public 
building.  The  number  had  not  yet  been  finally 
filled  up.  When  the  designs  had  been  obtained 
they  would  be  exhibited  to  that  House  and  the 
public.  It  was  intended  to  include  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  the  enlarged  building ; but 
the  Royal  Academy  had  been  told  that  they 
must  vacate  that  portion  of  the  gallery  which 
had  been  hitherto  occupied  by  them,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  could 
find  proper  accommodation  elsewhere. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 


STATE  OP  ST.  PAUL’S,  DEPTFORD. 

An  inhabitant  writes, — I have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  your  excellent  publication  once  a weekj 
and  cannot  but  admire  your  strictures  and  re- 
marks on  sanitaiy  matters.  If  you  would  taka 
a walk  to  Deptford  High-street,  and  turn  to  tha 
left,  down  Ilamilton-street  (in  particular),  as 
well  as  Hyde-street,  you  would  find  the  lower 
end  (of  the  first-named  street)  one  sheet  of 
water,  which  has  no  means  of  discharging  itself: 
so  it  soaks  into  the  earth,  year  after  year,  and 
must  ultimately  evolve  miasma,  which  some  day 
or  other  will  exhibit  itself  in  an  outbreak  of 
fever  or  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants. 


FABRICATION  OF  A CEMENT  WITH  A 
BASIS  OP  PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  OR- 
GYPSUM. 

The  plaster  is  first  burned,  or  roasted,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  in  an  appropriate  furnace,  so  aa 
to  drive  off  the  water.  After  this,  it  is  broken 
into  small  fragments,  which  are  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  alkaline  silicate,  containing  an  alka- 
line carbonate.  The  solution  which  answera 
best  is  composed  of  silicate  of  potash,  containing 
a sufficient  number  of  equivalents  of  carbonate 
of  notash,  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  silica, 
i . 1.! n.oon 


tions  ot  ana  aauiuuus  Lu  . following  proportions  : — 0’880  kilog. 

What  ho  proposed  to  do  was  to  gf  plans  which  , ® silicfte  of  potash  containing  0’255 

pnahlfi  the  Government  and  the  House  to  ^ « ■ . _i_  a-ka. 


A.  Carriage  entrance. 

B.  Porter's  room. 

O.  ’Waiting-room. 

D.  Examination-room. 

E.  Surgeon’s  room. 

P.  Linen  Rurse’s  room. 

G.  Nurses’  staircase. 

H.  Mending-room. 

I.  Clean  linen  store. 

K.  Water-closets. 

L.  Laratories. 

M.  Governor’s  room. 


Main  Buildino. 


a.  Steward’s  room. 

b.  Purveyor's  room. 

c.  Clerk’s  room. 

d.  Librarian’s  room. 

e.  N.O.  Officers'  quarters. 

f.  Nurses. 

g.  ScuBeriea. 


Dressing-room, 
t.  Water-closets,  sinks,  &e. 

k.  Lavatories,  baths,  &.C, 

l.  Ward-master, 
tn.  Guard-room. 
n.  Lifts. 


The  Guildhali.  “Industbial”  Exeihition. — 
The  greatest  dissatisfaction  is  manifested  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
have  mismanaged  this  affair. 


would  enable  the  Government  and  the  House  to 
decide  when  the  time  for  decision  came. 

Mr.  Hope  observed  that  the  development  of  art 
education,  the  facility  of  travel,  and  the  great 
msthetic  propensities  of  the  age  hod  brought  out 
an  astonishing  amount  of  architectural  talent  5 
and  he  was  sorry,  therefore,  that  an  unlimited 
competition  could  not  be  started  ; but  he  feared 
to  raise  the  question,  lest  the  matter  should  slip 
through  their  fingers,  and  they  should  get  nothing 
at  all.  He  claimed,  however,  that  the  limited 
competition  should  bo  very  large  ; and  ho  called 
upon  his  right  hon.  friend  to  own  that  there 
were  a great  many  men  able  to  do  the  work  if 
they  could  only  find  them.  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  consequently  be  very  liberal 
and  very  extensive  in  his  invitations.  Even 
though  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  law 
courts  should  be  necessarily  small,  twenty  would 
not  cover  the  number  of  men  quite  competent 
to  undertake  the  buildings  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  to  complete  a work  in  Trafalgar-sqnare 
that  would  bo  a credit  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Cowper  said,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  award  on  the  different  plans  should 
be  made,  that  ho  might  simply  allude  to  the 
course  he  had  taken  two  years  ago,  when  plans 
were  required  for  the  Natural  History  Museum 
and  the  Patent  Museum.  A commission  was 
appointed,  which  had  on  it  a majority  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  architectural  profession,  and 
seemed  to  give  very  general  satisfaction.  He 
had  endeavoured  then  to  find  architects  who 
were  not  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  their  profession  to  have  any  bias  or 
special  prejudices  attributed  to  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  gas,  it  had  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  it  might  be  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  without  injury,  and  in  a new  building 
it  would  bo  easy  to  mako  proper  arrangements 
for  ventilation.  The  new  gallery  was,  of  course, 
intended  to  be  large  enongh  to  hold  not  only  the 
present  pictures,  but  all  the  future  additions 
that  were  likely  to  bo  made  to  them.  It  might 
be  thought  right  to  place  in  it  the  cartoons  now 
at  Sonth  Kensington,  and  also  the  collection  of 
original  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
those  were  matters  for  future  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  architects  who  were  to  com- 
pete for  the  improvement  of  the  gaUeiy,  ho 
should  endeavour  to  select  that  number  of  per- 
sons whose  experience,  reputation,  and  general 


kilog.  (-56  lb.)  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in^  4’5‘i 
litres  (a  gallon)  of  water,  a solution  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,200,  but  which  may  vary 
according  to  the  use  for  which  the  cement  is  in- 
tended. As,  for  example,  it  can  be  employed  of 
the  strength  above  indicated  in  a great  many 
cases  where  the  best  quality  is  required  and, 
if  an  ordinary  cement  is  only  necessary,  it  can 
bo  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the 
solution.  If  a cement  bo  required  to  harden 
slowly,  sulphate  of  potash  may  bo  added  to  tha 
carbonate,  so  that  the  indurating  action  of  the 
silica  upon  the  plaster  may  thus  be  varied  in 
tone  at  pleasure.  After  having  left  the  plaster 
steeped  in  the  solution  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
so,  it  is  taken  out  and  left  to  drain  in  a comp^fc 
mass,  in  order  that  the  diffusion  of  the  solution 
through  the  plaster  may  take  place  more  effec- 
tually 3 the  cement  is  then  taken  back  to  the 
furnace,  andreheated  to  150°  or  250°  C.  (302  to 
482°  Fah.),  to  drive  off  all  the  water, 'after  which 
it  is  ground  to  powder,  and  can  be  coloured  to 
any  desired  hue  by  mixing  with  a pigment. 


A MASONS’  STRIKE  A HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

Sir, — I had  just  read  your  able  and  sensible 
remarks  on  combinations  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Builder,  wondering  where  it  is  all  to  end, 
and  pondering  much  whether  the  operatives  of 
England  and  their  employers  will  one  day  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  ; when,  happening 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  an  old  Scottish  maga- 
zine for  another  purpose,  I stumbled  upon  the 
following  authentic  rnorceaw,  which  I ^have 
copied  out,  and  now  forward  to  you.  It  is  an 
account  of  a combination  and  strike  of  the 
Edinburgh  masons  in  the  year  1764,  together 
with  full  details  of  the  method  which  they 
employed  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion. It  will  bo  read  with  interest  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  and  experience,  more 
particularly  since  it  contains  some  interesting 
facts  relative  to  the  trade  and  the  rate^of  wages 
a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  also  curious  from 
this  point  of  view, — that  it  anticipates  the 
theory  of  jurisprudence  involved  in  the  French 
Councils  of  Conciliation,  and  would  also  seem  to 
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sbow  that  Lord  St.  Leonards’  views  on  arbitra- 
tion have  long  ago  been  tried  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Your  readers  will  remember 
that  the  old  combination  laws  were  then  in  full 
force : — 

“ MASONS’  STRIKE  IN  EDINRURGII. 

In  the  beginning  of  Joly,  1764,  the  jonmeynien  masons 
in  and  about  Edinburgh  entered  into  a combination  not 
to  work  unless  their  wages  should  be  augmented  from  a 
luerk  Scots  a day  in  summer,  and  ICd.  in  winter,  their 
Resent  wages,  to  15d.  in  summer  and  12d.  in  winter. 
This  resolution  they  communicated  to  their  masters  on 
Saturday,  July  7,  and  their  demand  not  having  been  com- 
plied  with,  they  left  oil’  work  on  Monday,  the  9th.  On  the 
16lh  they  published  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers, 
offering  to  serve  the  lieges  in  mason  work  at  the  wages 
above  demanded,  independent  of  the  masters;  and  on 
the  17th  a petition  in  their  behalf  was  given  in  to  the 
magistrates  and  council,  representing, — That,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  the  expense  of  living,  their 
wages  have  not  been  increased  for  a hundred  years  past. 
Tbat  they  do  not  mean  by  a general  association,  or  obsti. 
Date  refusal  to  work,  to  distress  the  lieges  or  their  mas- 
ters, and  force  them  to  comply  with  an  unreasonable 
demand;  for  that  many  of  the  petitioners  have  got,  and 
all  the  subscribers  have  been  offered  and  can  get,  the 
wages  now  demanded,  if  they  will  leave  the  city  and  go 
to  work  is  any  other  place  in  Scotland;  but  having  an 
attachment  to  the  city  by  family  connexions  and  other 
engagements,  they  would  rather  continue  in  it  upon 
reasonable  ^encouragement  than  remove;  adding,  that 
they  do  not  poposc  the  wages  now  asked  should  bo  a 
general  rule,  being  willing  to  agree,  both  now  and  in  time 
coming,  that  none  should  be  entitled  to  them  but  skilful 
and  experienced  journeymen,  certified  to  be  so  by  two 
master  masons  of  Edinburgh;  and  they  craved  such  re- 
lief as  to  the  magistrates  and  council  should  seem  meet. 
The  petition  was  subscribed  by  twenty-six  journeymen 
masons.  It  was  remitted  by  the  council  to  the  magis. 
trates. 

Answers  were  given  in  for  the  master  masons  in  and 
about  the  city  on  the  20th,  signed  by  fourteen  of  them, 
by  authority  of  the  whole  ; in  which  they  represent  that 
circular  letters  were  written  on  Friday,  July  6tb,  and 
distributed  next  day  to  most  of  the  masters  in  or  about 
the  city,  which  contained  these  words, — ‘ We  petition 
for  la.  3d.  per  day  in  summer,  and  Is.  in  winter,  regular 
payment.  This  we  expect  none  of  you  will  refuse,  as  the 
^mand  is  so  reasonable.  We  are  all  positive  to  set  work 
in  town  and  suburbs,  if  you  deny  this  petition,  on  Mon- 
day,  the  9th  current,  for  we  are  all  unanimously  agreed 
to  this  by  subscription.'  That  to  this  the  masters  made 
no  reply,  nor  did  they  take  any  step  upon  it,  other  than 
at  a meeting  to  resolve  not  to  heighten  the  wages.  That 
a compliance  with  the  present  demand  would  be  of  ill 
tendency  with  respect  to  other  artiheers,  as  appears  in 
some  measure  already,  the  journeymen  wrights  having 
intimated  to  their  masters,  on  Saturday  last,  that  they 
are  to  stop  work  on  Monday  next,  if  their  wages  are  not 
augmented.  That  it  cannot  be  known  where  such  demands 
will  end,  nor  can  there  bo  any  security  against  a demand 
of  a second  and  third  augmentation,  when  the  journeymru 
think  proper.  That  within  memory  masons'  wages  were 
from  seveupence  to  a merk  a-day,  according  as  they  de- 
served, and  that  they  then  began  work  at  live  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  wherea's  now  they  do  not  begin  fill  six,  iheir 
stated  hours  being  from  six  to  six,  of  which  time  one  hour 
is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  another  for  dinner  ; but  that 
several  other  trades  work  much  later;  and  (hat,  as  the 
journeymen  have  confessedly  entered  into  a combination, 
they  have  plainly  transgressed  the  law,  and  therefore,  in 
place  of  meriting  a reward,  they  have  exposed  themselves 
to  punishment. 

Replies  were  given  in  for  the  journeymen  on  the  2Sth 
in  which  they  seem  inclined  to  deny  (tb'ough  but  fainl'y) 
their  having  written  and  circulated  such  a letter  as  that 
quoted  by  the  masters; — they  endeavour  to  retort  the 
charge  of  a combination,  alleging,  that  the  masters  Lave 
combined  not  to  give  them  reasonable  wages  : — they  say 
that  the  only  security  against  future  demands  must  be 
the  rate  of  vivres  according  to  which  wages  ought  to  be 
ruled  and  in  reply  to  an  allegation  of  the  masters,  that 
higher  wages  would  not  be  given  anywhere  else  in  Scut- 
laud  they  produced  .1  letter  from  a town  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  dated  July  17tb,  the  third  day  after  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  papers,  oO'ering  the  wages 
demanded,  and  desiring  ten  or  twelve  good  masons  to  be 
sent  thither. 

Judgment  was  given  on  the  15th  of  Aogtist,  viz.  “The 
lord  provost  and  magistrates,  having  considered  this 
petition,  with  answers  and  replies,  lind  the  methods  taken 
by  the  journeymen  mo.sons  to  obtain  redress  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  to  be  illegal,  tumultuous,  and 
unwarrantable;  and  in  respect  thereof,  refuse  thepeii- 
tion;  and  find,  that  the  petitioners  are  bound  to  work  for 
the  freemen  master  masons  for  such  wages  as  the  said 
masters  shall  think  reasonable,  agreeably  to  use  uud 
wont."  * 

One  tiling  I do  not  exactly  comprehend  in  this 
account  is,  why  tho  magistrates  and  town 
council  were  selected  by  the  masons  as  tho 
conrfc  of  arbitration  in  preference  to  tho  court 
of  session,  which  long  exercised  its  judicial 
functions  in  the  regulation  of  prices  in  Scotland. 
Probably  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  magistrates  with  tho  Dean  of 
Guild  court,  which  still  exercises  the  power  of 
inspecting  and  regulating  buildings  in  Edin- 
bnrgh.  In  conclusion,  I regret  my  authority 
does  not  supply  any  information  as  to  how  this 
strike  terminated.  But  1 think  it  probable  that 
either  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  tho  wages  of 
masons  mast  have  risen ; for  I recollect  seeing 
it  stated  somewhere — moat  probably  in  the 
Builde7' — that  the  wages  of  masons  in  Scotland 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  were  either  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a week.  Alpha. 


* Scotlish  Journal  of  Topography,  Antiquities,  Tra- 
ditions, i&c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  364.  An  eiiiuct  publication. 


THE  MARKET  CROSS  OF  GALASHIELS. 

I PEitusED  your  article  on  the  Market  Crosses 
with  much  pleasure,  and  thoroughly  coincide 
with  the  writer  in  his  anxiety  that  these  inter- 
esting memorials  of  bygone  times  and  customs 
should  be  preserved.  The  cross  which  used  to 
stand  in  the  “ Mercat-place  ” of  Galashiels  was 
hurled  from  its  pedestal  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living,  and  now  lies  crumbling  and 
moss-covered  among  some  outhouses  of  the  lord 
of  tho  manor— Scott  of  Gala.  Major  Scott  is 
the  representative  of  a distinguished  family, 
easily  traceable  through  century  after  century, 
and  as  such  is  deeply  attached  to  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  the  numerous  relics  studded 
over  his  estate.  Surely  it  wonld  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain  his  sanction  to  have  the  shaft  of  this 
interesting  old  cross  erected  on  its  former  stance. 
I trust  that  by  giving  publicity  to  this  you  will 
help  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  those 
who  ought  to  take  action.  Xian. 


EXTENSION  OF  “PARTNERSHIPS  OF 
INDUSTRY.” 

Writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  0. 
Greening  says, — It  cannot,  I think,  be  made  too 
widely  known,  that  not  only  has  no  loss  attended 
the  shareholders  in  companies  avowedly  formed 
on  the  basis  of  a union  of  interests  between 
employers  and  employed,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  property  stands  better  for  the 
arrangement.  Messrs.  John  Crossley,  Sons,  & 
Co.,  Limited,  carpet  manufacturers,  of  Halifax, 
are  paying  15  per  cent. ; and  their  shares,  with 
10?.  paid,  are  selling  for  17?.  each. 

Messrs^.  Henry  Briggs,  Sons,  & Co.,  Limited, 
of  the  Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries,  York- 
shire, have  worked  six  months  on  the  new  sys- 
tern,  paid  an  ad  interim  dividend  of  10  percent., 
and  their  new  shares  are  being  issued  at  1?. 
premium.  They  show  an  increased  production 
and  other  good  results. 

Messrs.  Greening  & Company,  Limited,  manu- 
facturers of  iron  gates,  fences,  &c.,  of  Manchester, 
I have  already  reported  upon,  and  need  only 
add,  that  shares  in  that  company  cannot  now 
be  had. 


CHURCH  GLAZING. 

With  reference  to  tho  inquiry  of  “A  Parish 
Priest,  as  to  tho  use  of  sheet  glass  in  churches 
in  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  quarry  glazing, — an 
instance  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Chnrch  of 
St.  Leonard,  Stanton  Fitzwarren.  Wilts,  which 
has  lately  been  restored  by  Mr.  Uugall.  Several 
of  the  windows  are  filled  with  sheets  of  cathedral 
glass  tho  width  of  the  lights,  with  a running 
pattern  of  natural  foliage,  somewhat  conven- 
tionally treated,  painted  on  them,  as  in  stained- 
glass  windows.  The  designs  include  the  vine, 
wheat,  passiou-fiower,  fig,  olive,  &c.  It  pro- 
duces a very  good  effect  when  viewed  from  the 
interior,  though  the  external  appearance  is  not 
so  good  as  where  the  old  style  of  glazing  has 
been  resorted  to.  ’ S.  B.  B. 


“ EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP 
TIMBER.” 

In  looking  over  tho  last  volume  of  tho  Bidllcr, 
I find  at  p.  115,  a paragraph  with  the  above 
heading,  in  which  are  recorded  the  deflexions 
produced  in  seven  pieces  of  timber  of  large  scant- 
ling, supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded  wiih 
various  weights  in  the  middle.  Tho  chief  value 
of  such  experiments  is  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  values  of  tho  constant  E (called  the  modulus 
of  elasticity)  in  the  equation, 

(0)  = 

For  if  c^  h,  d,  7,  and  W are  all  given,  E is  at 
once  determined  from 

W?» 

4cbd^ 

b,  d,  7,  and  c being  all  in  inches,  and  W in 
pounds. 

I will  take  the  several  experiments  seriatim, 
and  find  E for  each  specimeu,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  article  itself  for  the  scantlings. 

Nos.  1 and  2,  beam  of  pitch  pine,  quite  dry, 
rather  shaky,  but  nearly  free  from  knots.  The 


average  of  the  first  three  values  of  W,  is  5 tons, 
and  the  average  corresiionding  deflexion  ‘‘llSin! 
From  this  we  find  E = 1,757,974. 

In  No.  2,  the  average  deflexion  is  ’323  in. 
which  gives  E = 2,247,825.  Hence  the  average 
value  of  E from  tho  two  experiments  is  2,002,900 
for  pitch  pine. 

Nos.  3 and  4,  beam  of  Baltic  timber  of  good 
quality.  Here  the  average  of  the  first  four 
deflexions  is  1-2325  in.,  with  an  average  value  of 
W = 6i  tons.  From  this  we  get  E = 1,558,332. 

^ No.  4 is  the  same  beam  weighted  a second 
time,  after  having  received  a permanent  set  from 
the  former  experiments,  so  that  the  results  can- 
not be  applied  for  finding  E. 

No.  5,  beam  of  Dantzic  timber  of  nen/  superior 
quality.  Average  of  first  four  deflexions  is  -62, 
with  same  weight  as  in  No.  3.  From  this  we 
find  E = 1,514,943. 

No.  6,  beam  of  Memel  timber,  rather  coarse 
and  knotty,  would  have  broken  with  11  tons 
12  cwt.  Average  of  first  three  deflexions, 
1-403  in.,  with  average  value  of  W = 5 tons.  In 
this  case  we  find  E = 808,343,  showing  that  the 
specimen  was  a very  weak  one. 

No.  7,  beam  formed  of  two  3 in,  yellow  planks, 
bolted  together.  Average  of  first  four  deflexions, 
is  -884  in.,  with  an  average  weight  of  26  cwt. 

In  this  case  E = 1,639.521. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  experi- 
ments on  tho  stiffness  rather  than  on  the  strenyth 
of  beams;  as  the  sti/Tncfis,  or  resistance  to  flexure, 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  depth;  while  tho 
strength,  or  resistance  to  fracture,  varies  as  tho 
sgua^'e  of  tho  depth. 

E.  lYlNDHAlI  T.tRN,  M.A. 


ANCIENT  NORTHUMBERLAND 
CHURCHES. 

An  interesting  paper  titled  "Notes  on  Four 
Ancient  Northumberland  Churches:  Ponto- 
land,  Embleton,  Rock,  and  Eglinghara,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  architect,  Alntrick, 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Mr.  Wilson  said  there  was  an 
archcDological  fact  of  considerable  interest  con- 
nected with  two  of  the  churches — now  in  his 
hands  for  restoration  and  additions.  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  circumstance  had  been 
noticed  before  that  among  the  lands  with  which 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  had  been  endowed, 
there  were  tracts  in  the  parishes  of  Pontelaiid 
and  Embleton,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
The  vicarages  of  both  these  parishes  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  college,  tho  warden  and  scholars  being 
the  rectors  of  tho  chancels  of  both  churches. 
After  describing  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  architecture  of  the  church  of  Ponteland — 
which  he  said  he  identified  with  that  of  the  life- 
time of  Walter  De  Merton,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  of  which  the  College  of 
Merton  was  a superb  specimen — he  turned  to 
Embleton  Church,  and,  judging  from  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  workmanship,  he  thought 
both  had  been  repaired  by  the  same  workmen. 
There  was  only  thirty-five  miles’  distance  between 
the  churches  of  Ponteland  and  Embleton.  Tho 
Norman  church  at  Rock,  he  said,  was  of  a type 
that  was  very  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  one  time.  Five  of  these  churches  had  been 
built  for  ehapelries  in  connexion  with  Liudisfurne 
Priory.  These  were  Shilbottle,  Rennington,  St. 
Leonard’s  (Alnwick),  Berwick,  and  Tuggal. 
Speaking  of  Eglingham,  he  observed  tho  church 
had  for  a tower  one  of  the  sturdy  characteristic 
edifices  of  the  period  when  Northumbrians  had 
been  wont  to  take  refuge  in  their  places  of 
worship.  Mr.  Wilson  described  minutely  the 
leading  antiquarian  features  of  the  churches, 
and  in  all  of  which  ho  is  at  present  engaged, 
either  effecting  repairs  or  making  alterations 
and  additions. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

PROrERTY  IN  THE  STRAND. 

Bcnham  v.  Law  Courts'  Concentration  Site,  was 
heard  before  Mr.  High  Bailiff  Turner  and  a 
special  jury,  at  the  court  in  Portugal-strect,  on 
April  6th,  1866.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Horace 
Lloyd  with  him,  appeared  for  the  claimant,  and 
Mr.  Montague  Chambers,  with  Mr.  Day  and  Mr. 
MacMahon  for  the  Commissioners.  The  claimant 
is  the  freeholder  of  248,  Strand,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Beeton,  the  publisher,  at  1407.  a 
year  for  7^  years  to  come.  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Mr. 
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C.  Shoppee,  Hr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Cbinnock,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  were  called  for  the  claimant,  and  eati- 
mated  the  reversionary  rent  at  from  3501.  to  iOOl. 
a year,  which  produced  a value  of  from  6,3G0l.  to 
6,C921.,  including  the  current  rent.  The  wit- 
nesses for  the  Commissioners  were  Mr.  R.  Vigers, 
Mr.  Eiloarb,  Mr.  H.  R.  Abraham,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Dent,  whose  estimates,  at  from  200i.  to  2301. 
a year,  amounted  to  from  4,2821.  to  4,4331.  The 
jury  retired  for  a short  time,  and  returned  a ver- 
dict of  5,6001.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3101.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Evan  Jones  v.  The  Metropolitan  District 
Railivay. — This  case  was  opened,  in  the  Sheriffs’ 
Court,  Red  Lion-squai’o,  on  Wednesday  last, 
before  Mr.  Humphreys  and  a special  jury,  to 
assess  the  sum  to  bo  paid  by  the  company  for 
property  belonging  to  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  extending 
from  Crescent-place,  Brompton,  to  Cumberland- 
Btreet,  Chelsea.  It  was  of  a somewhat  curious  and 
involved  character,  including  houseB,8tabling,and 
special  accommodation  for  trades.  Messrs.  G.  & 
il.  Godwin,  for  the  claimant,  made  the  value 
something  over  7,0001.,  and  were  supported  in 
this  view  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood,  Mr.  Baker  (Kilburn),  and  others.  Mr. 
Ritchie  (Hunt  & Ritchie),  acting  for  the  com- 
puny,  had  witnesses  to  support  a lower  valuation. 
No  witnesses,  however,  were  called;  for  the  jury 
having  visited  and  viewed  the  place,  it  was 
settled  by  mutual  airangeraent  in  Court,  that  the 
company  should  take  only  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  pay  the  sum  of  2,5001.  j the  value  of 
any  other  part  of  it  that  might  be  needed,  to  bo 
settled  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  without 
evidence  or  legal  interference.  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Bush  Cooper  acted  for  the  claimant ; Mr. 
Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Hollway  for  the  company. 

Bedlam  against  The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company, — At  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday  last, before 
a special  juiy,  under  tho  presidency  of  the  lion. 
Mr.  Denman,  Q.C.,  as  assessor,  a railway  com- 
pensation case.  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital V.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
was  heard,  in  which  a claim  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  govei-nors  of  the  hospital  for  07,8211., 
and  of  that  sum  8,3001.  was  a charge  of  10  per 
cent,  on  account  of  compulsorysale.  Tho  property 
required  was  in  Liverpool-strcet,  for  the  new  ter- 
minal station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and 
comprised  about  sixty  houses,  in  which  two 
public-houses  were  included.  Mr.  Clark  (Fare- 
brother,  Clark,  & Co.)  was  tho  first  witness 
examined,  and  was  followed  by  several  others. 
Ilia  plan  was  to  utilize  tho  property  by  clearing 
tho  land  when  tho  leases  e.vpired,  and  in  twenty 
years’  time  all  the  leases  would  expire.  There 
was  a great  demand  for  office  accommodation  in 
tho  locality,  and  a large  revenue  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  total  area,  including  the  site  of  the 
buildings  and  the  street  between  Baker’s- 
buildings  and  the  street  called  Liverpool-build- 
ings,  comprised  48,741  superficial  feet,  from 
which  deductions  wore  to  be  made  as  to  a street, 
a public-house,  and  other  houses,  leaving  40,111 
superficial  feet  to  be  dealt  with  as  land,  which 
would  realise  Ss.  per  foot,  and  the  result  was  a 
valuation  of  88,307Z.,  to  which  10  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  sale  was  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
claim  was,  as  stated,  97,821h  Several  other 
valuers  gave  similar  opinions.  Mr.  Currey,  ar- 
chitect, had  laid  out  the  ground  for  offices,  and 
a large  annual  revenue  was  to  bo  obtained. 
Mr.  I’Anson  gave  his  valuation  at  94,8281.,  and 
considered  that  office  accommodation  was. the 
best  way  to  utilise  tho  property.  The  last 
witness  called  on  the  part  of  tho  claimants  was 
Mr.  Sydney  Smirko,  the  architect.  lie  approved 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Currey,  and  believed  that,  as  had 
been  stated,  for  75,0001.  offices  could  be  erected 
which  would  produce  a good  return  to  the  hos- 
pital. Mr.  Lloyd  announced  that  ho  had  con- 
cluded the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  claimants, 
and  the  fui'ther  hearing  was  adjourned  toMouday, 
when  Mr.  Bovill  would  call  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  arranged  that  the  case  should  be 
finished  on  Monday  next. 


Sf.  Fatd’t  Churchyard. — At  Guildhall,  bpforo  tho  Com- 
raon  Berjeant  and  a special  jury,  the  case,  “ Farlow  c.  The 
Commissionera  of  City  Sewers,”  concerned  the  value  of 
property  at  “Number  One,”  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
required  by  the  Commiaaionera  to  widen  tho  public 
thoroupbfaro.  The  claim  aa  made  was  17, C'S2I.  The  jury 
had  a view  of  the  plot  of  ground,  now  inclosed  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  three  surveyors  and  valuers,  the  value  was 
estimated  at  15,0001.  lue  area  was  413  ft,  superfleial, 
and  the  annual  rental  value  was  estimated  at  30s.  per  foot, 
making  it  6001.,  and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
15,0001.,  to  which  10  per  cent,  was  to  be  added  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  and  with  682L  agreed  upon  for  expenses  in 
the  commencement  of  a house  before  the  Commissionera 
resolved  to  take  the  property,  made  the  claim  17,C32L  ' 


On  the  other  side  about  8,0001.  was  represented  as  the 
utmost  value.  It  was  estimated  by  several  surveyors  from 
15s.  to  209.  per  foot,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  house  to 
be  built  on  the  land  would  not  fetch  more  than  3501. 
a year,  while  on  the  other  side  it  was  stated  an  offer  of 
8001.  a year  had  been  made.  Among  the  witnesses  for  the 
Commissioners  was  Mr.  Pownall,  the  surveyor,  who  was 
now  engaged  by  tho  Government  in  purchasing  property 
for  the  new  Law  Courts  and  for  tho  new  Post  Olhee.  He 
considered  the  site  was  not  worth  more  than  13s.  per  foot, 

' and  his  total  valuation  was  6,0651.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
address  to  the  jury,  stated  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
given,  the  land  was  worth  xipwards  of  1,000,0001.  an  acre. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  trade  could  bo  carried  on  in 
Ihe  city  of  London  at  sucli  rentals  as  were  now  demanded, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  property  must  decrease  in 
value,  or  that  trade  would  bo  greatly  lessened  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  jury  retired  for  some  time,  and  on  their 
return  assessed  the  compensation,  including  the  5821. 
agreed  upon,  at  10,4821. 


A now  street  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  Mansion 
House  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  among  other 
premises  to  bo  demolished  are  those  of  Messrs.  Daiidson, 
the  music  publishers.  The  Metropolitan  Board  oOered 
2,6001.  as  compensation,  but  a claim  was  made  for  5,7501. 
When  the  case  was  tried,  tho  plaintiff  stated  that  the  net 
profits  of  tho  business  were  1,5001.  a year.  The  stereo- 
plate  and  music  blocks  exceeded  10,0001.,  and  a loss  of  25_ 
per  cent,  was  estimated  on  the  removal.  The  plaiotill 
further  required  two  years’  profits  as  trade  compensation. 
Tho  jury  gave  averdict  for  4,0001. 


COMPETITION. 

Aylesbury  Sewage  Plans.  — Tho  Aylesbnry  | 
Board  of  Health,  after  some  discussion.  Lave 
decided  that  of  the  fourteen  plans  sent  in  for 
competition  the  one  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Snndoe,  sur- 
veyor, Luton,  Beds,  is  the  best,  and  have  accord- 
ingly adjudged  the  premium  of  201.  to  that  plan. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Madile.  Morensi  made  a successful  debut  on 
Thursday,  the  5th,  asAtucenaiu  “ II  Trovatore.”  | 
With  a commanding  figure  and  power  of  tragical 
expression,  she  well  sustained  the  character  | 
throughout.  Signor  Mario  (Manrico)  sang  better 
than  he  has  done  for  several  years,  and  delighted  , 
his  audience.  Tho  power  of  a fine  voice  is  shown  ; 
strikingly  in  the  case  of  Signor  Graziani,  who, 
without  caring  to  exhibit  any  histrionic  power 
or,  even,  feeling,  maintains  a high  popularity. 
He  showed  moro  of  the  latter  desirable  qualifica- 
tion in  “ Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  given  on  Monday 
night.  Madlle.  Fricci  in  this  was  e.xcellent. 
The  new  prima  donna,  Madlle.  Orgeni,  who  has 
appeared  in  the  “ Traviata,”  was  deservedly  sac- 
cessful.  With  a little  more  vigour  in  tho  first 
act  of  the  opera,  her  personation  of  Violetta 
would  leave  lioLle  to  bo  desired. 


IRELAND. 

Belfast  Albert  JfoHorial  Cloch  Tower. — With 
regret  it  is  to  bo  told  that  this  is  yet  a bouo  of 
conteution.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
caused  in  tho  first  place  by  the  decision  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  merits  of  tho  selected 
designs,  which,  be  it  remembered,  were  the 
work,  all  three,  of  Belfast  men.  The  first  of  the 
successful  competitors  showed  very  good  taste 
in  withdrawing,  when  be  discovered  that  his 
partner  was  serving  on  the  committee.  Tho 
second  in  order  was  then  chosen,  and  received 
his  order  for  the  work.  The  third  has  recently 
stepped  forward  to  prove  the  injustice  done  him, 
in  refusing  him  tho  second  prize,  and  in  select- 
ing a design  which,  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity, 
must  have  cost  nearly  twice  the  sum  stipulated 
in  the  conditions  issued  to  competing  architects  ; 
and  the  work  is  now  ia  statu  quo.  One  of  the 
daily  papers  of  the  town,  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Barre,  whose  design  is  to  be 
carried  out,  when  a main  sewer,  which  stops  the 
way,  shall  have  been  diverted,  asks,  naively, 
“ wliat  higher  compliment  could  bo  paid  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  mauifested  by  the  com- 
mittee in  selecting  Mr.  Barre’s  beautiful  design, 
than  that  it  was  so  superior  to  all  others  sub- 
mitted, as  to  require  1,500L  in  addition  to  the 
1,8001.  to  complete  it!” 

Almshouses,  Dungannon. — Tlie  trustees  to  the 
" Charles  Shiel”  Charity,  have  determined  on 
erecting  five  separate  blocks  of  almshouses,  in 
suitable  localities.  The  first  of  these  is  now 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Dungannon, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lanyou,  Lynn,  & 
Lanyou,  and  will  occupy  a healthy  site,  con- 
taining three  acres.  It  comprises  a row  of  resi- 
dences, returned  at  each  end,  giving  a frontage 


of  490  ft.  These  residences  consist  of  five 
4-roomed  houses,  five  3-roomed  houses,  and  ten 
2-roomed  bouses,  each  having  a pantry,  a 
scullery,  a W.C.,  and  a yard  averaging  25  ft.  by 
10  ft.  In  tho  middle  of  the  front,  are  a clock 
tower,  committee  and  reading  rooms,  and  a 
superintendent’s  house,  coutaining  six  rooms. 
There  is  at  the  rear  an  airing-ground  common 
to  all.  It  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  tho 
architect  to  avoid  the  conventional  poor-house 
treatment.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  French, 
and  though  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  plain, 
it  is  carried  out  uniformly.  The  central  clock- 
tower,  70  ft.  high,  forms  tho  chief  feature.  Tlie 
materials  to  be  used  are,  for  the  walling,  sand- 
stone of  tho  district,  with  limestone  bands,  cells, 
and  corbels.  Tho  slating  is  to  be  in  alternate 
bands  of  Killaloe,  grey,  and  Bangor  red  slates. 
The  cost  will  be  about  4-,500Z.  for  each  block. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Airdrie. — A large  oil-work,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a limited  liability  company,  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Coatdyke,  a small  village  situated 
midway  between  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge.  Con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  for  supplies  of 
shale,  &c. ; and  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
will  also  offer  to  supply  the  towns  of  Airdrie  and 
Coatbridge  with  gas  of  good  quality  at  a charge 
of  2s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  work  is  expected 
to  consist  of  about  150  retorts,  and  will  afford 
employment  to  a largo  number  of  men.  Land 
for  the  erection  of  the  work  has  been  leased,  and 
building  operations  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Towcester.  — The  new  Town-hall  and  Corn 
Exchange  at  Towcester  have  been  opened  with 
n public  dJjaihier  and  public  entertainment.  Tho 
new  building  is  of  a classic  design,  tho  front 
being  composed  of  Bath  stone  with  Daston  atone 
bands.  In  tho  front  of  the  building  on  the 
ground  floor  are  four  largo  windows  with  semi- 
I circular  arches,  and  on  the  first  floor  are  smaller 
‘ windows  of  a similar  character  ; all  the  windows 
being  secured  outside  with  revolving  shutters. 
The  building  is  surmounted  by  a turret  and  bell- 
chamber,  which  has  been  added  to  the  original 
design,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  clock  which 
has  boon  subscribed  for  by  the  ladies  of  Tow- 
cester  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  caps  to  the 
arches  are  covered  Avith  natural  foliage  conven- 
tionalized. The  tower,  dome,  and  spire  are  zinc, 
with  ornamental  castings.  The  side  part  of  tho 
building  is  faced  with  white  brick.  The  build- 
ing contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a large  hall, 
58  ft.  by  30  ft. ; a retiring-room,  14  ft.  by  12  fc. ; 
a working  men’s  reading-room,  22  fc.  by  17  fc. ; 
and  a working  men’s  coflee-room,  26  ft.  by  17  fc., 
with  serving-room  attached.  To  the  right  of 
the  front  entrance  are  several  offices,  and  on  the 
left  a private  residence  and  a shop  with  a private 
entrance.  The  Large  hall  is  warmed  with  Messrs. 
Iladcn’s  apparatus,  aud  lighted  with  pendant 
star-burners.  The  room  is  ventilated  at  the  top, 
and  also  by  means  of  small  windows  round  tho 
room,  which  are  opened  by  ropes  concealed  in 
the  wall.  The  pilasters  in  the  largo  hall  are 
finished  in  Parian  cement.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  a largo  enriched  arch.  Tho  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  builder,  Tow- 
cester, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  il.  Vernon,  of  Loudon,  a 
native  of  Towcester.  The  plastering  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Banks,  of  this  town. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

ChOion  Caittelo.—The  parish  church  of  Chilton 
Cantelo,  Somerset,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
having  beeu  rebuilt,  at  the  cost  of  the  rector  and 
patron  of  the  living,  the  Rev.  tlie  Provost  of 
Eton.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
small  transepts,  or,  rather,  side  chapels,  north 
aud  south  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  a south 
porch,  aud  a western  tower.  The  latter  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Late  Perpendicular  towers  so 
common  in  Somersetshire.  Being  m a good 
stato  of  preservation  it  has  been  lett  untouched, 
except  that  the  pinnacles,  which  never  appear 
to  have  beeu  finished,  have  now  been  added,  and 
that  the  roof  aud  floors  are  entirely  new,  the 
bells  also  being  rehung  in  a new  frame.  The 
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rest  of  the  clinrch  has  been  entirely  pulled 
down,  and  it  is  now  rebuilt  exactly  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  foundations,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
slight  partial  shifting  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  moving  of  the  porch  nearer 
than  formerly  to  the  west  end.  The  proportions 
of  the  old  building  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  remains  of  its  earlier  architecture  have 
been  adhered  to,  and,  whero  possible,  all  parts 
interesting  from  their  antiqnity  or  beauty  have 
been  preserved,  and  built  into  the  walls  again  in 
their  old  positions.  A peculiarity  in  all  the 
earlier  windows  was  the  cusping  of  the  inner 
arch,  which  featnre  has  now  been  introduced  by 
the  architect  throughout,  except  in  the  south 
transept,  where  it  did  not  appear  originally. 
During  the  process  of  demolition  a curious  mural 
painting  was  discovered,  running  round  tho  walls 
of  the  north  transept.  It  was  executed  in  dis- 
temper, on  the  plaster,  and  it  was  found  quite 
impossible  to  preserve  it : tracings,  however, 
were  taken  of  it.  The  subject  represented  was 
tho  Death  of  the  Virgin,  followed  by  her  En- 
tombment, and  Assumption,  and  her  Coronation 
by  our  Lord  in  Heaven.  The  only  colours  used 
were  red,  yellow,  and  a greenish  black.  The 
ancient  rood-screen  has  been  restored  and  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  of  English  oak,  as  well  as  the 
floors  and  joists.  The  sittings,  chancels,  stalls, 
and  joiners’  work  are  of  wainscot.  Tho  church 
is  built  of  Camel-hill  stone,  with  quoins  and 
dressings  of  Ham-hill  stone,  with  which  the 
building  is  lined  throughout.  Tho  whole  of  the 
masonry  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Trask,  of 
Norton ; and  the  roofs  and  carpenters’  work ' 
were  executed  on  the  premises,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W,  Russell,  of  Chilton  Cantelo.  Tho 
seats  and  tho  rest  of  the  joiners’  work  were 
done  by  Mr.  Futcher,  of  Salisbury.  The  church 
was  paved  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  of  the  Strand, 
with  Maw’s  tiles,  the  pavement  of  tho  chancel 
having  marbles.  The  windows  throughout  the 
church,  except  the  western  one,  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  who  also  executed  the  mosaic  reredos. 
The  churchyard  has  been  levelled,  and  is  now 
being  surrounded  by  a dwarf  wall  and  wrought- 
iron  fence,  tbo  work  of  Mr.  Fetter,  of  Yeovil. 
The  whole  of  the  works  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfield,  and  carried  out  under  his 
direction. 

Thechurchherehasbeen 
re-opened,  after  having  been  closed  for  upwards 
of  twelve  months  for  restoration.  The  edifice, 
except  the  tower  and  chancel,  has  been  entirely 
rebnilt.  The  ancient  pillars  of  the  nave  were 
tln-ust  out  to  such  an  extent  by  the  dilapidated 
timbering  of  the  roof  as  to  require  them  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  entirely.  These  ancient 
pillars,  with  their  cusps  and  bases,  have  been 
replaced.  The  south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  three  of  the  ancient  windows  refixed.  The 
south  aisle  is  new.  Tbo  new  roofs  are  of  English 
oak,  grown  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Trollope. 
The^  fittings  are  also  of  oak ; the  seat  ends 
having  arm-rests  carved,  and  the  framing  gene- 
rally is  of  perforated  tracery.  Tho  pulpit,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Merlbyr  Guest,  is  carved,  and  the  base 
is  corbelled  out  in  Ketton  atone,  with  different 
coloured  marbles.  The  floors  are  of  tiles,  with 
glazed  borders  and  centres  of  encaustics.  The 
work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Browning,  of  Stamford. 

Louth. — The  old  Church  of  tbo  Holy  Trinity, 
Louth,  a singular  structure  built  about  forty 
years  ago,  in  the  anyhow  style  of  architecture, 
having  been  found  inadequate  for  its  purpose, 
the  new  church  was  commenced  nearly  a twelve- 
month  ago,  and,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, is  now  completed,  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  5th  inst.  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  new  church  consists  of  nave  of  five  bays, 
north  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  organ-chamber, 
and  vestry,  and  tower  10  ft.  square  at  the  north- 
west angle.  Ancaster  stone  is  used  for  the  outer 
walbng  generally,  the  worked  stone  to  doors  and 
wmdows,  nave  piers,  chancel  piers  and  arches, 
and  all  internal  jambs,  arches,  and  sills.  The 
internal  walling  is  in  rough  stucco.  The  church 
is  exceedingly  plain  inside,  tho  effect  gained 
being  by  harmony  of  proportion  rather  than  by 
decoration  ; and  the  only  ornament  is  the  carv- 
ing to  the  nave  and  other  piers,  corbels,  &c., 
which  is  an  intermixture  of  the  natural  and  con! 
ventional  types,  and  has  been  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Mawer  & Ingle,  of  Leeds.  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  650.  The  style 
adopted  is  First  Pointed.  Messrs.  Haden  & Son, 
of  Trowbridge,  have  supplied  the  heating  ap- 
paratus; Messrs.  Hart  & Son  the  polished  brass 


lights  in  the  chancel ; the  nave  and  aisles  being 
lighted  by  ornamental  iron  gas  brackets,  designed 
by  the  architects,  in  the  spandrels  of  tho  arches 
over  the  capitals,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Watkin- 
SOD,  of  Louth.  The  pulpit  is  of  Yorkshire,  red 
Mansfield,  and  Caen  stone  ; the  reading-desk  of 
pitch  pine,  with  foliage,  carved  by  Mr.  Wallis,  of 
Louth,  who  also  did  tho  carving  to  the  chancel 
stalls.  The  font  is  of  similarly  varied  stones  as 
the  pulpit;  the  carving  beneath  the  bowl  con- 
sists of  the  water-cress,  water-lily,  water -soldier, 
marsh-mallow,  and  Sagittarius.  Messrs.  Rogers 
& Marsden,  of  Louth,  are  the  architects ; and 
Mr.  Chaa.  Clark,  of  Louth,  the  builder. 

Quomdon  {Leicestershire). — St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship, 
after  being  renovated,  cleaned,  and  restored 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ewen  Christian, 
of  London.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hull,  of  Loughborough,  for  1,889J.  19s.; 
Mr.  W.  Moss,  also  of  Loughborough,  sub-contract- 
ing for  the  woodwork,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Dick,  of 
Ticknall,  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  stone- 
work oi  the  exterior  of  the  church  has  been 
restored  where  necessary,  new  gable-coping 
fixed,  and  floriated  Latin  crosses  erected  on  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle.  In  the  interior 
the  deformations  of  tho  past  century  have  been, 
with  but  slight  exceptions,  removed;  pews  have 
given  way  to  open  seats  ; the  old  “ three- 
decker”  has  been  replaced  by  a reading-desk, 
lectern,  and  low  pulpit ; and  the  gallery,  which 
obscured  the  west  window,  has  been  demolished. 
The  east  window  is  the  only  one  in  tho  church 
which  is,  as  yet,  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  is 
tho  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Warner,  J.P.,  of  Quorn 
Hall,  and  was  designed  and  excented  by  Messrs. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  centre  compartment 
is  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on 
either  side  tbo  Resurrection  and  Ascension : 
above  are  the  four  Evangelists,  and  in  the 
lower  compartments  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
Abraham  offering  Isaac,  and  the  taking  up  of 
Elijah  into  heaven.  The  sittings,  which  are 
quite  plain  and  open,  are  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  gas  standards  and  brackets 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Messenger,  of  Lough- 
borough. The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  in  the 
chancel  and  aisles  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  clerestory  windows  have  been  renewed,  and 
the  capitals  restored.  The  church  is  heated  by 
a stove  placed  at  the  south-west  comer,  from  the 
London  Heating  Apparatus  Company,  Gray’s 
patent.  The  belfry  floor  is  elevated  above  the 
west  window,  and  the  bell-wheels  have  been 
repaired. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Plymouth.— The  Wesleyan  new  chapel,  in 
King-street,  has  been  opened.  The  original 
designs  of  the  building  were  prepared  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Coad,  and  have  been  carried  out,  after 
some  alteration  had  been  made,  by  Mr.  J.  Foster 
of  Plymouth.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architectnre,  and  exceedingly  plain  in 
its  general  features.  The  frontage  is  in  King- 
street,  and  it  lies  back  a few  yards  on  a slightly 
elevated  position.  The  facings  of  the  south  and 
west  sides  are  of  dressed  limestone  ashlar,  the 
dressings  of  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  of 
Portland  cement,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  of  Southampton,  which  the  architect 
is  confident  is  equal  in  durability  to  Portland 
stone.  The  chapel  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
steps,  leading  to  a lofty  portico,  having  a stair- 
case leading  to  the  east  and  west  galleries  on 
either  side,  the  area  of  tho  chapel,  which  is 
divided  into  four  aisles,  being  entered  through 
four  doors.  The  extreme  length  of  the  area  is 
about  200  ft.,  and  the  width  85  ft.  The  galleries 
extend  round  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides, 
with  another  in  a recess  at  the  north  end,  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of  an 
organ.  There  is  no  pulpit,  but  in  front  of  the 
south  gallery  a platform  has  been  erected,  with 
a flight  of  stairs'  on  either  side.  Tho  pews  are 
of  yellow  pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  capped 
with  a mahogany  beading;  the  backs  slightly 
inclined.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  is  not  level, 
there  being  a fall  of  nearly  2 ft.  from  the  front 
entrance  to  the  platform.  The  building  is  calcu- 
lated to  seat  1,600  persons,  700  of  the  seats  free, 
and  200  in  the  south  gallery  are  for  children. 
There  are  two  vestries  in  tho  rear  of  the  chapel. 
The  gas  arrangements  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Cornelius,  of  Plymouth.  Behind  the 
chapel  there  is  a largo  space  of  unoccupied 
ground,  which  the  trustees  have  secured  with  a 


view  to  eventually  building  thereon  largo  da,y 
and  Sunday  schools,  and  vestries,  at  a further 
coat  of  4,0001.  The  cost  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  ground,  is  8,500Z.,  of  which 
sum  about  4,0001.  bad  been  raised  previous  to 
the  opening. 

Ripon. — The  New  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Grewcl- 
tborpe  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  Tho 
bnilding  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  is  a 
parallelogram  from  east  to  west.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  40  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  30  ft.  from  the 
floor  to  the  collar -beam.  It  is  entered  by  one  centre 
door  in  the  gable,  which  opens  into  a vestibule, 
from  which  the  chapel  is  entered  by  two  inner 
doors.  Two  aisles  divide  the  seats  in  the  body 
of  the  chapel  into  three  blocks.  A light  gallery 
runs  round  the  chapel,  at  tho  further  end  of 
which  the  organ  is  placed.  A minister’s  vestiy 
is  formed  below  tho  organ-gallery : in  front  of 
this  is  the  platform,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
pulpit.  The  roof  is  arched  from  the  centre  of 
the  collar-beam.  The  whole  of  the  principal 
timbers  are  open,  and  all  the  woodwork  is  stained 
and  varnished.  The  ironwork  is  finished  in  ultra- 
marine  blue.  Tho  chapel  will  accommodate  250 
persona  with  seats.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
500Z.  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Ripon,  was  the  bnilder. 
The  woodwork  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wood, 
of  Masham.  The  staining  was  done  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Grewelthorpe. 


SCnOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Doncaster. — Between  4,0001.  and  5,000Z.  have 
now  been  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a new 
grammar-school  building,  to  accommodate  200 
pupils.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  it  on  cloisters. 
Mr.  Scott  is  to  be  asked  to  prepare  a rough  plan 
of  the  requisite  building,  and  a building  com- 
mittee will  then  be  appointed.  Mr.  Denison,  in 
the  mean  time,  acts  as  secretary  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

CoafJiam.— Now  schools  have  been  erected 
here  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
to  supplant  the  old  one,  which  had  been  found 
totally  inadequate  for  the  present  wants.  The 
new  schools,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Clephan, 
of  Stockton,  architect,  are  built  of  red  Stafford- 
shire bricks,  relieved  with  blue  brick  over  the 
window  arches,  and  comprise  infant  school, 
mixed  school,  class-room,  and  master’s  house. 
These  schools  were  opened  on  Easter  Monday. 

Openshaw.  The  foundation-stone  of  new 
schools  in  connexion  with  tho  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  to  be  called  the  Cobden  Memorial 
Schools,  has  been  laid  in  Tipton-street.  Tho 
building  is  to  be  60  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  will  bo 
composed  of  plain  brick,  with  stock  brick  facings. 
The  schools  will  consist  of  two  large  rooms,  each 
30  ft.  by  42  ft.,  with  class-rooms,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  about  600  scholars.  The 
structure  will  cost  about  800?.,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  Hoyland,  of  Bradford. 


Engineering  Facts  and  Figures  for  1863.  Edited 
by  Andeew  Betts  Bkown,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer. London  and  Edinburgh.  A.  Fullarton 
& Co.  1S66. 

COMJILATIONS  are  multiplying  rather  too  plen- 
tifully : this  “ annual  register  of  progress  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  construction”  may 
be  useful  in  its  way,  but  it  is  confessedly  a mere 
compilation  from  various  journals,  the  Builder 
inclusive.  Moreover,  although  wo  have  an 
editor’s  name  appended,  we  are  told  in  the 
preface  that  the  editor  does  not  edit  the  work, 
BO  that  it  does  not  appear  who  does  so.  The 
nominal  editor,  in  a slovenly  preface  of  a conple 
of  paragraphs,  says, — 

“ Professional  ergagemenfs,  and  other  oircninstances, 
have  prevented  the  Editor  from  giving  that  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  work  which  he  would  have  wished  to 
have  bestowed  upon  them ; delegation,  therefore,  to 
another  gentleman  has  been  therefore  [sic"]  necessary  to 
secure  that  efficiency  which  he  believes  is  attained  in  the 
present  volume." 

This  is  an  ingenious  way  of  evading  responsi- 
bility, while  allowing  one’s  name  to  appear  upon 
a title-poge  as  a responsible  editor. 

Nevertheless,  a compilation  such  as  this,  from 
journals  “conducted  with  admirable  ability,” 
cannot  but  “ contain  a vast  variety  of  valuable 
facts  and  papers.”  There  is  a good  deal  of 
matter  as  to  steam-boilers,  fuel,  and  furnaces, 
general  machinery,  and  tools,  metal?,  railways, 
and  so  on. 
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Paris. — The  Petit  Cour  des  fitudes  of  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  lias  jaat  been  newly 
restored  and  ornamented  with  wall  paint- 
ings in  the  Pompeian  style ; this  work  is 
dne  to  the  architect,  M.  Duban,  the  eminent 
restorer  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Chateau  de 
Blois.  Two  large  pictures,  painted  by  M.  Robert 
Plenry,  for  the  Salle  d’ Audience  of  the  new 
Tribunal  de  Commerce,  of  which  we  gave  an 
elevation  and  plan,*  have  been  just  placed  in 
their  frames : one  represents  the  institution 
of  consular  jurisdiction  in  1563  by  Michel 
THospital;  the  other,  Colbert  giving  to  the 
French  commerce  the  gi'and  ordonnance  of  1673. 

PnorosED  Public  II.\ll  tor  Headcobn.  — 
The  local  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has 
issued  a prospectus,  inviting  subscriptions  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a company  to  be  called 
the  Headcom  Hall  Company  (Limited),  consist- 
ing of  500  shares  of  If.  each.  The  object  is  the 
building  of  a house,  reading-room,  and  lecture- 
hall,  in  the  village,  for  social,  moral,  literary, 
and  scientific  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that 
500Z.  will  cover  all  expenses,  including  the  pur- 
chasing of  a site,  erecting  a building,  and  fitting 
up  the  same,  and  the  expenses  of  the  company. 
It  is  not  contemplated  to  erect  an  ornamental 
building,  but  a plain  one  to  contain  300  to  350 
persons.  The  want  of  such  a room,  it  m said, 
has  long  been  felt  at  Ilcadcorn. 

The  Homes  or  the  Jewish  Poor. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  re- 
cently, Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  so-called 
“homes”  of  the  Jewish  poor,  and  the  miserable 
localities  in  which  they  wei’e  situated,  and  to 
the  method  in  which  homes,  in  the  true  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  had  beeu  provided  for  the  poor 
man  by  the  system  inducted  by  Mr.  Ackroyd,  at 
Leeds,  and  adopted  successfully  by  Mr.  John 
Crossley,  at  Halifax.  He  also  directed  attention 
to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  infii-maries 
of  the  metropolitan  work-houses,  a movement 
initiated  by  their  co-religionist,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
and  a co-operation  with  which  might  servo  to 
partially  relievo  themselves  from  the  heavy 
medical  expenses  connected  with  the  Board. 
The  chairman  promised  due  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  tho  future  deliberations  of  the 
board. 

A Sanatorium  for  Birmingham. — A public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  has 
been  held  in  the  town-hall,  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  taken  in  support  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a sanatorium.  The 
mayor  presided.  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  on  a scale  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
public  for  additional  donations  and  for  annual 
subscriptions,  more  especially  since  the  large 
sums  already  secured  from  the  cotton  fund,  and 
when  supplemented  by  tho  munificent  ofl'ers  of 
private  individuals,  render  its  success  compara- 
tively easy  of  attainment  j and  that  an  appeal 
bo  made  to  the  public  to  assist  in  snpplyiug  so 
needful  a supplement  to  the  existing  medical 
character  of  the  town.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a hope  was  expressed  that  the 
fouudation-stoDO  of  the  institution  might  be  laid 
this  year.  Ten  subscriptions  of  1001.  each  were 
announced,  and  other  sums  also. 

Railway  Matters.— The  Government  inspec- 
tor has  ofiicially  examined  and  passed  the  new 
connecting  lino  of  railway  between  Clapham 
Junction  and  Dover  Railway  to  Ludgate-bill. 
By  this  link-line  a route  between  the  City  (Lud- 
gate-hill)  and  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Bushey 
Park,  Kingston,  Kew,  Hounslow,  and  tho  western 
and  southern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  has  been 

completed. There  has  been  a serious  accident 

on  tho  Monmouth  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (Newport  and  Hereford  section),  the 
tunnel  near  tho  town  having  broken  in  and 
completely  stopped  the  traffic.  Some  workmen 
were  employed  in  repairiug  the  tunnel  when  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  at  a distance  of  about  100 

yards  from  tho  west  entrance,  broke  in. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  England  for 
the  supply  of  100  locomotives  and  tenders  to  the 
Delhi  Railway,  a portion  to  be  delivered  in  the 
present  year,  and  a portion  in  each  succeeding 

year  up  to  1S71. In  imitation  of  the  English, 

several  of  the  American  railroad  companies  in- 
tend relaying  their  lines  with  steol  rails. 


* Vide  Builder,  NoTcmber  4,  1SC5,  No.  11S7. 


Fatal  Accident  with  an  Auger. — At  Clap- 
ton, a boy  who  had  been  watching  a bellhanger 
boring  a hole  through  a garden  door,  supposing 
tho  workman  to  have  finished,  applied  his  lefc 
eye  to  the  hole,  when  the  auger  entered  the 
poor  fellow’s  eye,  perforated  the  brain,  and 
caused  death  on  tho  following  day. 

Measurement  of  Timber. — In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  timber,  it  is 
apprehended  that  great  difficulties  will  arise 
from  the  discontinuance  of  Customs’  measure- 
ments, and  the  president  of  the  Hull  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  written  on  tho  subject  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  says,  in  reply,  that  he  will  con- 
sult the  Customs  department  as  to  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  obviate  these  difficulties. 
It  is  proposed  to  pay  the  Customs  authorities 
2d.  per  load  for  measuring  imported  timber. 

New  Town-hall  Question,  Winchester. — At 
a special  meeting  of  the  town  council,  a motion 
was  made  for  the  adoption  of  a report  of  the 
Local  General  Purposes  Committee,  including 
one  from  the  city  surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Coles,  in 
which  the  purchase  of  the  museum  and  its  site 
for  conversion  into  a town-hall  was  recommended. 
An  amendment,  however,  was  put,  that  the  re- 
port be  not  adopted  ; and,  after  some  discussion, 
in  course  of  which  opponents  of  the  measure 
admitted  the  necessity  for  a new  town-hall,  but 
objected  to  the  proposal  in  question,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a majority  of  14  to  8. 

Votes  for  Public  Buildings,  Parks,  &c. — In 
Committee  of  Supply,  on  Monday,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  following,  amongst  other  sums, 
were  voted  : — 78,7691.  for  royal  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds ; 49,0901.,  to  complete  the  sum  of 

61.0901.,  for  the  maintenance  of  and  works  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 48,5001.,  to  complete 
a sum  of  63,5001.,  for  tho  new  Foreign  Office ; 

38.0001.,  to  complete  a sum  of  58,0001.,  for  the 
site  of  the  new  Public  Offices;  20,5001.,  to  com- 
plete a sum  of  23,5001.,  for  the  Probate  Court 
and  Registries ; 17,0701.,  to  complete  a sum  of 

27.0701.,  for  tho  Public  Record  Office ; 4,0001., 
to  complete  a sum  of  6,0001.,  for  Nelson’s 
Column  ; 6,6001.  to  complete  a sum  of  11,6001. 
for  tbo  Patent  Office  buildings.  On  the  vote  for 
royal  parks,  &c.,  being  asked  for,  Mr.  Selwyn, 
after  paying  a compliment  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker,  director  of 
Kow  Gardens,  bad  discharged  his  duties,  said  he 
wished  to  know  when  the  temperate  plant-house 
in  those  gardens  would  be  completed ; and  in 
reply,  Mr.  Cowper  said  he  had  taken  time  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect 
two  wings  to  tho  temperate  plant-house,  and 
this  was  tho  cause  of  the  delay.  He  had  now 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  expend 
11,0001.  in  erecting  those  wings  ; and  that  deci- 
sion having  been  come  to,  the  place  would  be 
at  once  finished  and  put  in  order. 

The  Decay  of  Stonework  at  WEyriiiNSTER 
Palace. — In  reply  to  questions  in  Committee 
of  Supply  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Cowper  said, — With  respect  to  the  alleged 
decay  of  the  stonework  of  the  building  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration 
abroad.  As  far  as  he  could  ascertain  by  a 
carefnl  study  of  the  building,  the  only  portions 
of  it  which  showed  serious  signs  of  decay  were 
certain  horizontal  lines  below  projections,  where 
the  drip  of  the  rain  collected  without  any  means 
of  escape.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  acids  of 
the  soot  with  which  the  rain  was  charged  acted 
injuriously  on  the  stonework,  and  produced 
decay,  but  it  was  not  at  all  general,  or  of  a 
character  to  excite  any  particular  apprehension 
regarding  tho  future.  When  he  came  into  office 
he  found  that  there  had  been  a trial  of  two 
solutions,  which  it  was  proposed  to  employ  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  decay,  and  a commis- 
sion which  examined  the  subjects  gave  a pre- 
ference to  that  of  Mr.  Szerelmy.  That  had 
accordingly  been  applied  to  all  tho  interior 
courts,  and  so  far  as  it  had  gone  it  had  answered 
perfectly,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
decay;  but  there  were  no  sufficieut  grounds  of 
encouragement  for  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  It 
was  composed  chiefly  of  zinc  and  bitumen,  and 
he  had  not  thought  himself  warranted  in  sanc- 
tioning its  continued  application.  Ho  had  taken 
measures  to  have  six  of  tho  most  promising 
schemes  which  had  been  recommended  to  him 
applied  to  the  western  front  near  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  the  careful  inspection  of  an  ex- 
perienced chemist,  and  he  expected  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  or  the  next,  a satis- 
factory report  of  tho  result  would  be  made. 


Proposed  Central  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Boxes  and  stalls  have  now  been  purchased  to  the 
amount  of  100,0001. 

“ Edward  VI.” — We  are  asked  to  say  that  the 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Roberts,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Archmological  Association,  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Nicholls,  and  not  to  Mr.  John  Qough 
Nicholls, 

“ Society  for  Help  to  Needlewomen.” — 
Wo  have  before  mentioned  this  society,  which 
provides  clothes  for  the  poor  made  by  the  poor ; 
and  wo  would  now  draw  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a Bazaar  in  aid  of  it  will  be  held 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  the  19th,  and  two  follow- 
ing days.  The  Charity  is  formed  especially  to 
aid  all  classes  of  society,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  meet  with  support. 

Gas. — The  Sheppy  Ghs  Consumers’  Company 
have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon 

their  ordinary  shares. The  Isle  of  Thanet  Gas 

Company  have  reduced  the  price  of  their  gas 

from  43.  6d.  to  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. The 

Ledbury  Gas  Company  have  reduced  theirs  from 
7s.  to  Os. The  Continental  Union  Gas  Com- 

pany have  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  8 por 
cent,  per  annnm,  for  the  half-year  ending  De* 
cember  Slst. 

Presentation  to  a Builder.— In  these  days 
when  each  recurring  summer  brings  with  it  pain- 
ful straggles  between  operatives  of  the  building 
trade  and  their  employers  in  the  shape  of 
“ strikes,”  it  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  as  remarked 
by  the  Dorset  Express,  to  record  the  evidence  of 
the  hearty  good  understanding  which  exists  be- 
tween the  chief  builder  and  his  workmen  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wellspring,  who  employs 
about  250  workmen,  has  just  been  presented  by 
them  with  a silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  his 
son  with  a silver  inkstand,  gold  pen,  and  pencil- 
case.  Tho  presentation  took  place  at  a supper 
in  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  Dorchester. 

The  l.\.te  Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams. — This  well- 
known  engineer  has  died  in  Liverpool,  at  tho 
good  old  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  did  much  to 
develop  the  steam-shipping  trade  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  Liverpool,  both  commercially 
and  by  improvements  in  steam-boilers.  He  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  laboratory,  and 
was  hence  little  known  personally  even  in  Liver- 
pool; but  his  writings  on  “ Heat,  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Water  and  Steam,”  and  on  “The  Com- 
bustion of  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke, 
chemically  and  practically  considered,”  are  well 
known.  He  gained  the  prize  of  5001.  at  New- 
castle, for  improvements  in  marine  steam-boilers, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts’  251.  gold  medal,  for  hia 
essay  on  smoke  prevention.  Mr.  Williams  was 
an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, and  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Saint  Mary  Redcliff  Church,  Bristol.  — 
“During  the  last  two  or  three  days,”  says  a 
Bristol  paper,  “ a large  amount  of  scaffolding 
has  been  raised  to  the  top  of  tho  tower  of  the 
above  church,  for  tho  purpose  of  again  placing  a 
spire  upon  it,  similar  to  the  one  which  formerly 
adorned  it,  before  it  was  struck  down  by 
lightning.”  We  wish  it  were  so,  but  funds  are 
not  yet  forthcoming  for  what  must  precede  this, 
namely,  tho  restoration  of  tho  tower.  The  real 
cause  for  the  erection  of  tho  scaffolding  is  that 
the  large  turrets  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  at  the 
foot  of  the  spire,  have  long  been  in  a miserable  and 
failing  state,  and  some  of  them  now  show  such 
unmistakable  signs  of  disruption,  and  are  so 
eminently  dangerous,  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  take  them  down  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  Architectural  Institute  op  Scotland 
AND  Edinburgh  Street  Improvements. — A re- 
port has  been  made  by  the  Suh-eommitteo  of 
Council  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland, 
appointed  to  examine  Lord  Provost  Chambers’s 
proposed  opening  up  of  the  closes  in  tho  Old 
Town.  The  committee  approve  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  scheme,  bat  suggest  various 
improvements  of  it  in  detail,  and  an  extension 
of  the  plan.  Buildings  of  historical  and  archi- 
tectural interest,  they  recommend,  should  be 
preserved,  restored,  or  re-erected.  Considering 
the  efl'orts  at  Leith-walk  and  elsewhere,  tho 
committee  do  not  think  much  temporary  hard- 
ship  would  be  entailed  upon  the  poorer  classes 
by  a gradual  carrying  out  of  tho  improvements. 
There  are  some  features  of  Mr.  Coyne’s  plan, 
which  the  reporters  recommend  for  adoption. 
As  the  readiest  means  of  bringing  their  views 
and  suggestions  before  tho  Institute,  they  give 
plans  in  connexion  with  their  report. 
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Llantony  Aboey  Ecins.  — The  episcopalian 
monk,  Fatlier  Ignatins,  ia  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  Llantony  Abbey,  in  Wales. 

New  Infirmary  for  Preston.  — The  first 
stone  of  tho  new  infirmary  was  laid  last  week. 
The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  12,0001. 

DayCensus  of  the  City  ok  London. — Theward 
clerks  have  issued  papers  intimating  that  what 
is  termed  a "day”  census  is  about  to  be  taken 
in  the  City  of  London.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
include  all  persons  engaged  or  employed  by  day 
in  the  city.  The  actual  population  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a house-to-houae  visitation,  or  by 
obtaining  returns  such  as  are  now  asked  for  in 
the  " day”  census. 

The  Metric  Decimal  System  of  Weights 
AND  Measures. — Sir  John  Bowring  called  tho 
attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Devon,  at  tho 
quarter  sessions  just  held  at  E-veter,  to  the 
desirableness  of  conveying  to  the  public,  through 
the  local  committees  of  weights  and  measures 
the  needful  information  upon  tho  metric  decimal 
system  as  legalised  by  the  late  Parliament.  Eari 
Fortescuo  seconded  the  motion,  and  a metric 
standard  was  decided  to  be  purchased,  and  tho 
committee  instructed  to  take  tho  needful  steps 
for  making  the  system  known.  We  hope  the 
same  steps  will  bo  taken  by  tho  magistrates  of 
other  counties. 

The  Palestine  Explor.ation  Fund.— A fifth 
report  has  been  received  from  Captain  Wilson, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  giving  topographical, 
archmological,  geological,  and  other  notes  of  pro- 
gress through  various  places,  most  of  them  of 
very  minor  interest  and  importance.  Photo- 
graphs have  been  taken,  and  a few  scratchinga 
in  search  of  archrcological  remains  have  been 
here  and  there  made  ; but  wo  fear  that  pottering 
about  in  this  way  will  do  less  for  the  realization 
of  the  objects  of  the  fund  than  might  be  done  by 
going  over  less  ground  and  doing  more  thoroughly 
some  work  of  great  interest  which  would  tend  to 
excite  the  popular  attention  so  that  tho  fund 
would  be  gladly  increased  and  sustained  for  the 
carrying  out  of  further  explorations. 

Liveri'ool  Gallery  of  Inventions  and 
Science.— This  gallery  was  founded  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  and  it  is  under  the 
management  of  a committee  appointed  by  tho 
Architectural  and  Archmological  Socictv,  tlio 
Chemists’  Association,  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  Liverpool  Poly- 
technic Society.  The  object  of  the  Gallery  is  to 
bring  under  public  notice  inventions  and  manu- 
factures calcnlated  to  economize  labour,  utilize 
natural  productions,  promote  health,  and  open 
up  new  fields  of  industry.  Tlie  chief  aim  of  the 
committee  is  to  render  tho  Gallery  practically 
nsefiil  rather  than  to  make  it  a storehouse  for 
things  either  abstrusely  scientific  or  out  of  date. 
Mr.  Astrup  Cariss,  of  Lord-street,  is  tho  hono- 
rary secretary. 

Working  Men’s  Dwellings,  Liverfool. — 
In  the  town-council  last  week,  Mr.  Picton  moved 
a resolution  to  the  effect  " that  the  improvement 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report 
to  tho  council  on  the  subject  of  sites  for  the 
erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  tho  working 
classes,”  supporting  his  motion  by  various  obser- 
vations. lie  wished,  be  said,  to  take  .advantage 
of  public  influence,  municipal  capital,  and  the 
powers  of  tho  council,  without  falling  into  the 
errors  or  difficulties  which  frequently  resulted 
from  corporations  entering  into  private  specula- 
tions, whilst  at  tho  same  time  ho  desired  to  have 
jirivate  sympathy'  and  benevolence  where  it 
could  bo  judiciously  employed.  He  had  ex- 
pressed himself  adverse  to  the  corporation  erect- 
ing workmen’s  dwellings,  and  was  still  opposed 
to  it  if  a better  plan  could  be  devised.  To  what- 
ever committee  tho  motion  might  be  referred,  he 
hoped  steps  would  be  taken  to  find  open  spaces 
of  moderate  size,  to  have  plans  prepared  fur 
dwellings  on  tho  most  improved  and  economical 
system,  and  that  tho  corporation  having  bought 
the  laud  should  sell  it  by  auction  or  otherwise 
for  the  erection  of  houses  according  to  the  plans. 
His  own  opinion  was,  that  a workmen’s  cottage 
containing  a living-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  the 
necessary  offices,  should  bo  built,  taking  them 
four  stories  high  for  an  average  rent  of  about 
3s.  fid.  a week,  including  rates  and  water,  and 
that  they  might  be  made  to  pay  5 or  6 per  cent. 
Mr.  Chilton  said  he  was  convinced  the  great 
cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  Liverpool  w.as 
overcrowding.  Other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the 
subject,  but  the  council,  by  a majority  of  20  to 
10,  rejected  the  motion. 


Suincliffe  Schools.— The  parish  of  Shin- 
cliffo  has  lately  been  provided  with  two  new 
schools, — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ebdy, 
of  Durham,  architect.  These  schools  have  just 
been  completed.  The  girls’  school  is  46  ft.  by 
19  ft.,  and  adjoins  the  teachers’  residence.  Tho 
whole  are  built  of  dark  red  bricks,  relieved  with 
white  brick  strings  and  arches.  Tho  style  of 
the  architeetnre  is  Early  French.  The  school 
roof  is  open  throughout.  The  principals  are 
constructed  of  wood  and  iron.  The  fittings  in 
school  and  residence  are  stained  and  varnished. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  school  are 
formed  of  bricks,  laid  to  form  a groove  around 
the  opening,  which  admit  of  the  windows  being 
glazed  without  frames. 

New  College  Buildings  in  Bomray. — The 
chief  stone  of  the  Covvasjeo  Jehanghcer  Buildings 
for  the  Elphinstone  College  at  Bombay,  was  laid 
on  tho  7th  of  March  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Bartle 
Frcre,  in  the  presence  of  a large  assemblage.  In 
1S63,  Mr.  Cowasjee  Jehaughier  gave  10,000h 
towards  erecting  a building  for  a college,  and  in 
tho  following  year  he  added  10,0001.  more.  These 
sums,  in  addition  to  what  had  previously  been 
subscribed,  have  enabled  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  commence  opera- 
tions; and  an  edifice,  to  cost  about  55,000Z.,  is 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  college  will  con- 
sist of  three  stories — the  ground  floor,  for  lecture- 
rooms,  &c. ; the  second  floor,  for  library  and 
sitting-rooms  for  the  principal  and  professors ; 
and  the  third,  for  dormitories  for  fifty  resident 
students. 

Working  Men's  Halls  for  Cajirridge. — 
With  a view  to  the  moral,  social,  andintellectual 
improvement  of  the  w(  rking  classes  of  Barnwell 
and  New  Town,  halls  are  being  erected  in  those 
districts,  upon  plans  that  it  is  believed  will  be 
attractive  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  to 
bo  established.  Tho  ono  in  Barnwell  is  nearly 
completed  : it  stands  at  the  bottom  of  Fitzroy- 
street,  facing  the  cast-road.  Tho  building  will 
contain  ono  large  room,  59  ft.  by  30  ft.,  capable 
of  holding  500  persons,  a coffoe-room,  library, 
kitchen,  bar,  koeping-rooin,  and  two  bed-rooms. 
Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Harvey.  A meeting  has 
been  held  in  New  Town,  presided  over  by  tho 
Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  for  the  erection  of  a Working  Men’s 
Hall  iu  that  district.  A plan  lias  been  submitted 
for  converting  tho  Infant  School-room,  Union- 
road,  into  such  a building,  which  has  met  with 
approval. 

A Curious  Work. — At  a jeweller’s  in  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  a work  of  art  (?)  which  has 
been  called  a "Dual  Mortuary  Memorial”  to 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  'The  structure  is  10  ft. 
high,  and  is  a compound  of  the  obelisk,  the 
tablet,  tho  sarcophagus,  the  shrine,  the  urn,  the 
column,  and  eveiy  other  known  device  for  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  mate- 
rial is  sea-shells,  in  vast  variety,  and  of  every 
imagiu.able  colour.  At  about  3 ft.  from  tho  base 
there  is  a Grecian  temple  supported  by  five 
pillars,  which  sustain  a dome.  On  the  floor  of 
this  temple  rests  a sarcophagus,  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  shells.  Above  this  the  structure 
assumes  the  form  of  the  obelisk,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  10  ft.  from  tho  ground,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  the  golden  eaglo  resting  on  a 
globe.  There  have  been  nsed  in  its  construction 
more  than  two  millions  of  tropical  sea-shells, 
from  the  size  of  a grain  of  wheat  to  those  a foot 
long.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Mott,  of  Cuba. 

Monuments  in  Churches. — The  testatrix,  in 
the  case  of  Hoaro  v.  Osborne,  gave  a bequest  in 
trust  for  keeping  in  repair  a monument  in  Hun- 
garton  Church ; and  the  question  was,  whether 
such  a bequest  was  valid  ? Vice-Chancellor 
Kiudersley  said ; — “ As  to  a monument  in  a 
church  there  ia  no  clear  decision  one  way  or  tho 
other,  but  in  the  absence  of  authority,  the  court 
is  bound  to  hold  such  a gift  good  as  a charity, 
on  the  ground  that  whatever  comes  witliin  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  tho  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  analogous  thereto,  is  a charity.  It  is 
clearly  for  the  benefit  of  tho  parish,  not  only 
that  the  church  itself  but  that  its  ornaments, 
whether  mural  or  otherwise,  should  be  kept  in  a 
decent  condition,  and  that  they  should  nob  be 
allowed  to  get  into  a state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay.  Therefore,  the  gift  as  to  tho  mounment 
is  good.  Take  for  iustauce  the  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A gift  of  a sum  of  money 
to  keep  them  in  perpetual  repair  would  be  a 
public  benefit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  that  building  for  public  worship.” 


South  Kensington  Museum. — During  Easter 
week,  30,000  persons  visited  the  museum. 

Intense  Heat  from  Gas. — M.  Schlccsing  has 
succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  discovering  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  intense  heat,  sufficient  to 
melt  iron,  can  be  got  from  ordinary  gas.  Tho 
principle  of  his  contrivance  is  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  proportionate  amounts  of  gas  and  air 
within  a confined  space.  A copper  tube,  care- 
fully pierced,  is  the  chief  instrument  in  seem-ing 
these  results.  M.  Schloesing  was  able  to  melt  a 
piece  of  iron,  weighing  400  gms.,  in  twenty 
minutes,  by  his  plan. 

Stratford-upon-Avon.  — On  Good  Friday, 
March  30tb,  a large  number  of  persons  from 
Birmingham  and  other  places  visited  this  town. 
Divine  service  was  held  in  the  different  churches, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  ceremony  of  laying  a 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  in  Great  William-street,  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  the  midst  of  a large  concourse 
of  persons  ; after  which  a tea-meeting  was  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  when  upwards  of  800  sat 
down.  Mr.  Thomas  "T.  Allen  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Callaway  the  builders. 


TENDERS 

For  roads  at  Stevenage,  for  the  British  Land  Company. 

Read  & Bowrue  £210  0 0 

Coker 202  18  0 

Matthews  118  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  premises,  31,  Tlirogmorton-strcot, 
for  Mr.  Pigou.  Mr,  J.  S.  Scott,  architect 

Sewell  & Son £3.403  0 0 

King  & Sons 3,462  0 0 

Foster 3,160  0 0 

For  an  hotel,  ala  stores,  storekeeper’s  cottage,  and 
staples,  at  Herne  Bay,  for  Messrs.  Shepherd,  Neame,  & 
Co.  Mr.  B.  Adkins,  architect : — 

Goodman £1,410  0 0 

■W’olby . 1,215  0 0 

Peynian  (accepted) 1,060  0 0 

For  works  to  he  done  at  Paddington  tl’orkhouso 

Tool £233  0 0 1 

Minty 230  0 0 

Beals  210  0 0 

Thorp 199  0 0 

Lewis 182  0 0 

Garner  159  0 0 

Brazier  109  0 0 

Bouten  (accepted)  105  0 0 

Sizen  60  0 0 ! 


For  erecting  a malt-house  at  Derby,  exclnsivo  of  plaster 
floors,  cement,  and  all  kiln  tiles,  for  Mr.  George  Wheeldoo. 
Mr.  Benjamin  "Wilson,  architect 

Frver £3,839  0.0 

Dusantoy  2,798  0 0 

Stoddard 2,696  0 0 

Bullock  (accepted) 2,798  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a building  for  Messrs.  Fountains, 
ine  merchants,  Derby.  Mr.  Benjaiain  Wilson,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Thompson  (accepted) £5,911  0 0 


For  warehouse  and  out-oflices,  for  Mr.  Goodwin,  Wor- 
cester. Mr.  Andrew  Coombe,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  ; — 

Drew  £277  0 0 

Wainwright  275  0 0 

Beard  (accepted)  2-i5  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Greyhound  Inn,  Streatham- 
common,  for  Mr.  William  Ward.  Messrs.  Mayhew  & 
Caldcr,  architects:— 

Hyde  £2,200  0 0 

Selleck 2,119  0 0 

Curtis 2,145  0 0 

Green  2,115  0 0 

Stacey 1,972  0 0 

Masou 1,944  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  at  Tborpe-nest-Korwich,  for 
Mr.  J.  Gilman.  Plate-gluss  not  included.  Mr.  James  S. 
Benest,  architect : — 

Hood £500  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop,  Chapel-iield- 
road,  Norwich.  Mr.  James  S.  Benest,  architect : — 

Balls  £720  0 0 


If  all  deal. 


For  East  Bilney  Hull,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Col- 
lison.  Ml'.  F.  Codd,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Church  4 Rickwood.  Exclusive  of  bricks,  sand,  mantels, 
grates,  Ac. 

If  oak  for  ceilings 
and  joinery  of  two 
rooms  and  hall. 

...£6,831  0 0.. 

...  6,260  0 0.. 

....  6,995  0 0.. 

....  4.922  0 0.. 

4,879  0 0.. 

4,436  0 0., 


Custle 

Kirk  

Jones .... 
Bulls  .... 
Girling  . 
Lacey  (ai 


;eptcd)  , 


£6,517  0 O 
6,900  0 0 
6.8'.  0 0 0 
4,693  0 0 
4,775  0 0 
4,2i0  0 0 


For  building  three  houses,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell, 
for  Ml'.  R.  Saraiiell.  Mr.  Murphy,  architect:— 

Partridge  £006  0 0 

Peskett  C87  0 0 

Babbs 081  13  0 

Cook  680  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Plough  snd  Harrow  Tavern,  Batter- 
sea Park,  for  Mr.  William  Pace.  Mr.  Charles  Bowes, 
architect : — 

Lathey,  Brothers  (eccepted)  ..,£1,000  0 0 
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Aberdeen  Granite. 

HERE  are  certain 
subjects,  sncii  as 
gold  and  silver  or 
precious  stones, 
whicli  never  fail 
to  prove  interest- 
ing to  all  classes 
of  ■writers  and 
readers,  and  the 
reason,  we  think, 
is  obvious : they 
possess  a univer- 
sal and  popular 
as  well  as  a 
professional  and 
scientific  value, 
and  besides,  their 
ramifications  one 
•way  and  another 
are  quite  inter- 
minable. 

The  subject  of  granite  belongs  to  this  class  or 
of  article,  and  wo  are  led  to  carry  further 
onr  recent  notices  of  granite-working  by  going 
back  to  graniw  itself.  It  is  a favourite  theme, 
to  begin,  wiih  the  posts, — particularly  when 
they  are  in  search  of  adamantine  metaphors. 
Tho  philosophers  are  always  working  at  it  in 
some  manner ; although  with  all  their  specula- 
tion they  have  nob  os  yet  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  true  theory  -of  its  cosmical  genesis. 
As  to  the  geologists,  they  are  sadly  puzzled 
about  the  superimposition  of  its  rocks;  and  the 
chemists,  with  all  their  analytical  researches, 
are  still  unable  to  explain  thoroughly  the  time 
methods  of  ics  physical  metamorphoses. 

With  regard  to  “tho  profession”  in  which  we 
are  more  immediately  interested — even  in  our 
time  when  granite  has  forced  itself  into  every 
department  of  construction  as  well  as  decora- 
tion— we  question  very  much  if  there  be  a sub- 
ject (unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be  iron),  on 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  find  so  many  in- 
exact impressions,  to  use  a mild  phrase,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  so  much  absolute  ignorance. 
Whoever  shall  supply  iu  these  days  a sound, 
exhaustive,  and  philosophical  monograph  upon 
Granite  will  undoubtedly  do  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  world,  some  service. 

We  make  no  pretension,  however,  to  perform 
such  a laborious  task,  supposing  the  requisite 
qualification.  All  we  can  endeavour  to  do  is  to 
make  some  contribution  towards  it;  and  even  in 
this  we  shall  try  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands with  which  the  subject  ia  beset,  particu- 
larly  when  regarded  from  what  is  called  an 
abstract  point  of  view.  For  example,  the  attempt 
to  obtain  some  reliable  insight  into  tho  natural 
history  of  granite — into  its  origin  and  physical 
constitution — is  about  the  most  hopeless  labour 
in  which  an  inquirer  after  physical  truth  could 
engage.  If  we  commence  with  Liebnitz  and  his 
school,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  in  a “ wilder- 
ness of  speculation.”  If,  in  order  to  gropo  our 
way  out  of  here,  we  lay  hold  of  Werner  and  his 
disciples,  we  are  speedily  submerged  in  an 
‘‘  ocean  of  conjecture.”  No  sooner  do  we  emerge 
from  this  by  tho  aid  of  Hutton  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  tl’.an  we  get  entangled  iu  a “labyrinth  of 
doubt.”  To  this  succeeds,  under  the  auspices  of 
Professors  Sedgwick  and  Phillips,  a ‘Svhirlwind 
of  opposing  doctrine.”  And  if,  having  "with 
exemplary  patience,  made  some  balance  of  testi- 


mony  and  arrived  at  some  conclusion  under  this 
difficulty,  we  march  under  the  standard  of  the 
bold  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  or  the  redoubtable 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  wo  shall  feel  ourselves 
finally  projected  into  a “ vortex  of  uncertainty  ” ! 
Such  ia  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  we  can 
ascertain  about  the  origin  of  granite  in  “ the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.” 

Nor  do  we  find  ourselves  very  much  better  off 
when  we  come  to  define  the  place  of  granite 
among  the  great  families  of  rocks.  Some  geo- 
logists hold  that  granite  is  not  only  the  lowest, 
but,  in  its  origin,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
substances  which  constitute  the  (so  called)  ernst 
of  the  globe.  For,  wherever  the  floor  or  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  subsequent  or  newer  rock 
formations  rest  has  been  reached,  or  the  escarp- 
ment or  core  against  which  they  happen  to  be 
piled  has  been  traced,  that  foundation,  escarp- 
ment, or  core  is  invariably  found  to  be  granite 
or  a rock  of  granitic  origin.  Other  geologists, 
however,  of  a more  recent  school,  begin  to  regard 
this  theory  as  eiToneous.  For  granite  has  been 
found  associated  with  formations  of  various  ages. 
Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  epoch, 
it  has  been  discovered,  that  its  intrusion  among 
the  eocene  strata  of  Central  Europe  has  raised 
tho  Alps  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  that  granitic  masses  are  found 
posterior  even  to  the  lias  formation.  In  the 
course  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  under 
Sir  William  Logan,  a vast  series  of  crystalline 
rocks  have  been  discovered  superimposed  upon 
a limestone  containing  organic  remains.  This, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  pointed  out,  destroys  all 
our  preconceived  notions  of  tho  order  of  the 
I “ primordial  ” rocks.  On  such  a question  one 
j would  suppose  that  the  Scottish  geologists  woold 
! throw  some  light.  “ But  no  class  of  rocks  are 
I so  little  studied,”  says  Mr.  Page,  “ as  tho 
jgranil-e.”*  “Granite,”  says  Professor  Nichol, 
j “ was  long  described  as  tho  most  ancient  of 
‘ rocks, — tho  first-born  of  old  chaos.  In  Scotland 
j I know  none  older  than  the  gneiss,  and  much  of 
' the  gneiss  i.s  younger  than  the  old  red  sand- 
''  stoue.”  f The  celebrated  Scottish  geologist, 
j Dr.  Macnlloch,  indeed,  demonstrated  as  far  back 
; as  1824',  from  examples  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  the  fact  that  granite  had  been 
erupted  through  a layer  of  gneiss;^  and  an 
equally  celebrated  Scotsman,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  has  told  us,  only  about  ten  years 
ago,  that  this  “fundamental  gneiss”  is  the 
oldest  rock  in  the  British  Islands.  § These  facts 
would  seem  to  dispose  most  satisfactorily  of  the 
alleged  superior  antiquity  of  granite  rocks  ; but 
more  remains.  “There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve,” says  Mr.  Geikie,  “ that  granite  is  not  an 
igneous  rock  at  all,  in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  tho 
word ; 1[  bub  that,  instead  of  bursting  through 
and  upheaving  the  gneiss  and  schist,  it  is  itself 
only  a further  stage  of  tho  motamorphism  of 
these  rocks  themselves.”  The  opinions  of  geo- 
logists in  the  present  day  are  therefore,  it  should 
seem,  more  and  more  tending  to  regard  granite 
as  possibly  of  very  late  formation ; requiring, 
however,  tho  co-existauco  of  intense  heat  and 
gradual  cooling  under  the  influence  of  immense 
pressure — or  at  least  an  equivalent  sum  of  the 
forces  of  chemical  action.  But  it  must  bo  re- 
membered, of  course,  that  this  is  merely  the  latest 
opinion,  and  one  upon  which  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  pronounce. 

We  are  on  much  safer  grounds  when  wo  come 
to  define  granite  as  a mineral.  Granite  is  a 
massive  and  compact  aggregation  of  three  crys- 
tallized minerals — quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  minute  proportions 
of  other  minerals,  such  as  schorl,  or  tourmaline, 


• Advanced  Text  Book  of  Geol.,  p,  96.  1805. 

t Geology  aud  Scenery  of  ihe  North  of  Scotland,  p.  12. 
1860. 

J Geol.  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  262. 

§ Quarterly  Jour,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xx. 

II  The  Seeuery  of  Scotland  vie, wed  in  connexion  with  its 
physical  Geology,  p.  97.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
Svo.  1S65, 


zircon,  actinolite,  fluorspar,  and  talc.  Granite 
assumes  different  forms  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  those  ingredients,  or  to  their  presence  or 
absence  in  the  composition  of  the  rock : thus 
pure  granite  consists  of  a mixture  of  about  three 
parts  feldspar,  two  parts  quartz,  and  one  of 
mica,  whatever  tho  colour.  The  French  authors 
call  the  pure  rock  of  this  description  euritej 
when  mica  is  almost  absent  from  the  group, 
pigmatite ; and  when  feldspar  occurs  in  abnor- 
mal quantities,  the  granite  becomes  porphyritic, — 
a term,  we  may  mention,  •without  strict  scientific 
meaning.  Indeed,  tho  physical  metamoi’phosea 
of  granite  are  exceedingly  variable  : when  schorl 
takes  the  place  of  mica,  as  in  Devoushire,  tho 
compound  is  denominated  schorl  granite  ; when 
hornblende  takes  tho  place  of  mica,  tho  com- 
pound is  syenite ; with  equal  proportions  of 
mica,  it  is  then  syenitic  granite  ; when  talc  is 
present  in  large  proportions,  the  granite  is  said 
to  be  talcose.  Finally,  when  mica  preponderates 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  rock  to  assume 
a slaty  cleavage,  it  is  called  gneiss  ; which,  how- 
ever, by  some  geologists,  is  regarded  as  a meta- 
morphic,  and  not  a crystalline,  deposit. 

Of  all  these  inferior  granitic  compounds,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  is  syenite, — a 
compound  granular  rock,  composed  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  feldspar.  Syenite  is  of  a grey- 
ish colour,  structure  granular,  sometimes  coarse, 
sometimes  fine.  Its  presence  in  Britain  is  com- 
paratively limited;  in  granite  districts  the  mica 
will  occasionally  bo  replaced  by  hornblende,  and 
so  produce  it.  Bub  perhaps  tho  most  beautiful 
kind  wo  possess  is  quarried  at  Montmade,  in  the 
north  of  the  island  of  Jersey.  In  this  variety 
feldspar  is  red,  and  the  hornblende  dark ; and 
from  this  combination  a rich  purple  tint  is 
evolved  in  polishing  the  surfaces.  Unfortunately 
it  can  only  be  raised  in  moderate-sized  cubes, 
and  so  it  lacks  the  perfectly  royal  character  of 
ics  prototype,  the  true  Egyptian  syenite.  In  tho 
British  Museum,  specimens  may  be  seen  in  those 
quaint  figures  and  emblems  fashioned  3,000 
years  ago  by  that  singular  race  of  people,  which 
are  still  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  they  came 
from  under  the  tool  of  the  sculptor,  and  give 
promise  of  an  almost  unlimited  endurance. 

Wo  have  no  room  to  speak  of  tho  geographical 
distribution  of  granite;  but  with  regard  to  its 
occurrence  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  we  may 
state,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Nichol,  that 
igneous  rocks  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
whole  country.  Here  they  occur  in  large  moun- 
tain masses;  tbero  in  innumerable  tortuous, 
branching  veins,  forced  in  among  the  strata.  In 
mineral  character  they  are  equally  various. 
First  in  importance  aud  extent  is  granite,  the 
most  abundant  variety  of  which  is  a uniform 
granular  mixture  of  grey  quartz,  red  or  grey 
feldspar,  and  mica,  silveiy  white  or  deep  shining 
black.  This  kind  prevails  over  wide  districts  in 
hogo  moautaiua,  such  as  Loch-na-Gar,  Ben 
MacDlmi,  and  Cairn  Gorm.  But  the  present 
heights  and  hollows  of  the  Highlands  are  not  to 
be  traced,  Mr.  Geikie  tells  us,  to  any  of  the 
original  convolutions  of  the  old  crystalline  rocks. 
Nor  can  they  bo  assigned,  as  they  often  are  in  a 
popular  •way,  to  grand  primeval  eruptions  of 
granite.  That  rock,  it  is  true,  covers  a consider- 
able apace  in  tho  Highlands,  and  rises  up  among 
the  highest  mountain  groups;  but  there  are 
also  wide  spaces  of  low  ground  abounding  in 
granite.  Tho  long,  lonely  moor  of  Rannock, 
for  instance,  lies,  in  large  measure,  on  granite, 
while  the  range  of  mountains  that  bounds  its 
south-eastern  margin  consists,  not  of  granite, 
bub  of  quartz  rock. 

We  may  here  interpose  a single  word  with 
regard  to  the  climate  of  these  granite  mountains, 
in  the  very  centre  of  which  it  must  always  be 
remembered  her  Majesty  has  fixed  h* * * §  summer 
residence.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  a climato  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  GO  degrees ; and  sines  the 
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Bnmmer  temperatoro  of  the  highlands  of  Aber- 
deenshire  does  not  rise  beyond  60  degrees,  they 
offer  the  sobatantial  advantages  of  the  moat 
healthy  and  invigorating  climate  duri7\g  summer 
Jn  the  British  Islands.  Of  course,  the  distinction 
between  eastern  and  wcatern  districts  similarly 
circumstanced  with  respect  to  hills,  must  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind,  as  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a wet  and  a dry  climate.  The 
rainfall  at  Ballater  is  only  21  in.,  while  that  of 
Portree  is  140  inches.*  The  superior  natural 
drainage  of  a granite  soil  is  also  an  important 
element  in  the  salubrity  of  the  country. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  say  something  about 
the  granite  quarries.  For  about  200  years  the 
working  of  granite  has  been  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen  for  building  purposes. 
At  first  the  demand  was  very  limited.  But  now 
the  granite  quarries  constitute  its  most  valuable 
mineral  treasures.  In  the  year  1741,  the  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen  ordained  that  the  outside 
•wails  of  houses  should  be  built  of  stone,  in  con- 
•sequence  of  a fire  that  burned  down  the  old 
'timber  houses.  This  led  to  a vast  increase  of 
granit0_  building.  About  the  year  1764,  the 
durability  of  Aberdeen  granite  being  ascertained, 
it  was  recommended  for  paving  the  streets  of 
London,  and  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years, 
stones  of  larger  dimensions  were  supplied.  From 
Rubislaw  the  first  known  quarry,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  John  Gibb  & Son,  stones  were 
furnished  for  the  Portsmouth  Dock,  the  Bell 
Eock  Lighthouse,  Ac.  About  the  year  1820, 

• nnder  the  advice  of  Sir  J.  Eennie  principally, 
large  quantities  of  granite  were  supplied  from 
various  Aberdeen  quarries,  for  Waterloo  Brid' 


distance  and  by  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Some  quarrymen  are  shaping 
blocks  to  their  final  purposes,  and  others  are 
carting  away  all  the  dihris  that  is  valueless. 
Suddenly  a loud  call  from  below,  a shrill  whistle, 
or  it  may  be  the  sound  of  a horn,  claims  the 
observer’s  attention,  and  ho  is  warned  to  retire 
to  a distance  safe  from  the  effects  of  a blast  of 
gunpowder,  for  by  this  force  alone  are  large 
masses  cleft  from  the  parent  rock.  He  seeks 
some  friendly  cover;  and  presently,  far  down  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  monntain,  the  mine  ex- 
plodes, and  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
broken  by  its  half-stifled  boom.  Upon  retum- 
ing  to  his  seat,  the  voices  of  the  workmen  once 
more  blend  with  the  harmonious  and  peal-like 
ring  of  the  highly-tempered  steel  tools  ; and  the 
cheerfulness  and  general  activity  of  the  scene 
below  again  strougly  contrast  with  the  solitude 
and  wildness  above  and  around. 

The  granite  in  the  Aberdeen  quarries  lies  in 
hnge  _ irregular  masses,  with  seams  in  all 
directions,  in  most  cases  from  oast  to  west,  and 
the  dip  to  the  north,  aithongli  there  are  rocks 
with  nearly  horizontal  seams  or  “joints.” 
Almost  all  the  quarries  are  composed  of  liver 
stone, ^ that  is,  of  rock  which  splits  in  any 
direction.  But  it  is  highly  important  to  know 
that  granite,  with  all  its  seeming  closeness  of 
texture  and  obduracy,  has  even  in  the  finest 
specimens  a distinct  cleavage,  which  is  easily 
discernible  by  the  experienced  qnarryman.  His 
knowledge  is,  of  course,  useful  to  him  in  ham- 
mering  or  splitting  a block;  also  in  ascertain- 
ing the  dip  of  the  rock  in  the  quarry.  There  is 
much  rock  of  inferior  quality,  wo  may  mention, 


T-v  ^ . A iuiciiui  uuaiiLy,  o may  mentu 

Sheerness  Docks,  London  Bridge,  &c.  The  sope-  | owing  to  “ dries,”  bad  colour,  quarry  shakes,  or 
nontj  ot  Aberdeenshire  granite,  owing  to  its  other  imperfections  arising  perhaps  from  the 
durability  and  clean  appearance,  has  yearly  in-  j action  of  electrical  currents  or  other  obscure 
creased.  ^ Ihc  demand  for  carriage-ways,  paving  ; terrestrial  phenomena. 

curb,  building,  and  engineering  purposes  of  all  i The  method  of  quarrying  granite  is  very 
binds,  has  given  rise  to  nonierons  quarries  | simple.  The  masses  of  rock  are  reft  from  their 
being  opened,  the  chief  of  these  being  Rnbislaw,  ‘ native  beds,  as  we  have  seen,  by  gunpowder 
^anemg  Cairn,  Sclathie.  Tyre  Beggars,  Kennay,  introduced  by  means  of  boxes,  formed  by  steel 
• Cairagall,  and  Scirlmg  Hill.  jumpers  of  the  necessary  length,  from  lO  ft.  to 

Ihe  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire  is  a 30  ft.  applied  by  manual  labour.  These  holes 
small-grained  stone,  of  the  common  ternary  com-  aro  charged  by  the  proper  quantities  of  gun- 
pound  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  Sometimes  powder,  which  is  exploded  by  means  of  a fusee 
it  passes  into  greenstone  of  the  trap  family,  and  ' impervious  to  damp.  After  the  misshapen  lumps 
sometimes  into  basalt.  It  forms  the  great  mass  of  rock  are  dragged  into  the  floor  of  the  quar- 
of  the  Grampian  chain.  All  the  quarries  around  ries  ; the  cutters  shape  the  stone  roughly  by 
Aberd^n  are  of  white  granite,  with  a bluish  , driving  soft  iron  wedges  into  holes  made  on  the 
tmt.  The  granite  quarried  near  Peterhead  is  of  side  of  the  intended  fracture,  placed  about  5 in. 
aredcolour, and  of  much  largergrain  than  that  of ; or  6in.  apart.  After  this  a final  shape  is  given 


state,  first  of  all,  that  Aberdeenshire  granite 
gives  13  to  14  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  according  to 
the  variety  and  density  of  the  grain;  that  is 
equal  to  a specific  gravity  of  2'613  to  2'95G. 
Its  bearing  or  crushing  power  is  enormous.  A 
small  shaft,  say  5 ft.  long  by  4 in.  in  diameter, 
will  bear  a weight  of  many  tons.  Beardmore* 
quotes  the  crushing  force  at  8,0001b.  per  inch 
superficial:  the  experiments  of  George  Rennie 
made  granite  crush  nnder  a load  equal  to 
10,9001b.  per  inch  super.  Its  breaking  point 
is  very  high : in  snch  work  as  lintels,  &c.,  over  an 
opening  it  will  bear  considerably  more  weight 
than  any  stone  whatsoever;  but  as  yet  no  expe- 
riments have  been  made  to  determine  the  limit. 

All  these  varieties  of  granite  are  susceptible 
of  a high  and  enduring  polish,  which  they  retain, 
unimpaired  by  the  weather,  in  almost  any 
climate.  As  to  the  absorbing  power,  some  oi^en 
grains  will  imbibe  a considerable  quantity  of 
moisture ; but  in  all  the  finer  varieties  it  is 
imperceptible. 

The  durability  of  granite  is  a very  important 
question,  and  would  require  more  apace  than  we 
can  at  present  afford  to  do  it  justice.  Aber- 
deenshire granites,  from  the  nature  of  their 
mineralogical  structure  and  their  physical  con- 
stitution, are  undoubtedly  the  moat  durable  of 
rocks.  In  weak  granites  such  as  those  of 
Devonshire  the  feldspar  nsnally  preponderates, 
which  is  very  liable  to  decompositiou  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  celebrated 
“Kaolin”  or  porcelain  clay,  which  is  found  in 
large  beds  or  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  consists  entirely  of  the  quartz  and 
mica  which  have  been  set  at  liberty  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of  the  granite 
rocks.  In  selecting,  therefore,  a granite  Ibr  any 
of  the  inonmerable  uses  to  which  it  is  applied, 
the  presence  of  feldspar  in  irregular  and  in- 
ordinate quantities  is  to  be  avoided.  Such  de- 
composition is  equally  noticeable  in  Limoges  and 
North-western  Spain.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  porphyries  of  Egypt  and  Cornwall  are  very 
beautiful  when  polished,  although  their  beauty 
depends  on  the  very  cause  which  leads  to  their 
decay — the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  feldspar. 
As  to  the  durability  of  granite  used  in  buildings, 
it  can  be  shown  in  Aberdeen  that  it  never  decays 
in  any  appreciable  degree.  For  on  the  oldest 
specimens,  which  must  have  been  taken  from, 
outlyers  or  stones  on  the  surface  several  hundred 
years  ago  (these  being,  of  course,  inferior 
materials),  the  marks  of  the  workmen’s  tools  are 


ni-  1 1 ...  „ . — , , — o.jtvpo  io  yi.cii  , ujatciiaiB),  mo  marKs  oi  tue  worsmen  s tools  are 

'’arieties  of  rock,  we  : to  them  by  a heavy  punch,  about  twenty  or  | still  distinctly  visible.  Reasoning  from  analogy, 
blue,  and  the  , twenty-hve  pounds  weight,  before  the  transit  to  ; we  should  say  that  granite  is  the  proper  material 
reo.  Ine  ^rev  f'rnnifo  la  ....j  .n-  „i i -r>_-  ..i-  . .i  i ..  ' r. 


for  light-houses  and  sea-walls,  even  by  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection.  Compare  the  bluff 
headlauds  of  Cornwall  and  Peterhead  with  the 
chalk  cliff’s  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  or  the  Norfolk 
marls,  or  even  with  the  coast  lines  of  red  sand- 


The  grey  granite  is  of  a close  grain,  and  the  works  or  elsewhere.  By  this  process  the 
TOntains  more  mica  than  the  red.  It  is  brought  ' quarry  masons  are  technically  said  to  leave  the 
® above  : blocks  “ soappled.”  But  we  must  explain  what 

Aberdeen,  fihe  blue  granites  aro  partly  sup- j that  signifies. 

plied  from  the  quar^  of  Rubislaw;  but  princi-  I According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  local  o.  own  wiou  Liie  coasL  lines  oi  reu  saua- 

paily  irom  that  ot  Lairagali,  a clear  blue  and  varieties  of  worked  Aberdeenshire  granite  are  as  ! stone.  But  wo  should,  at  the  same  time,  hesitate 
naejy  grained  material,  which  is  more  of  a follows,  the  terms  diff’ering  somewhat  from  the  I to  soy  that  it  was  always  and  under  any  circum- 
syenite  than  a granite,  and  is  used  for  the  finest  English  nomenclature  j stances  the  best  material  for  foundations,  parti- 

1.  Haminer-hlocks, — Used  for  basement, — foun-  cularly  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  mineral 

dations,  &c.  (underfitting).  I springs  and  other  subterranean  solvents.  As  to 

2.  Scappled  blocks. — Squared  with  the  heavy  , its  durability  when  applied  to  building  and 

pick,  for  dock  and  heavy  engineering  work.  | interior  decoration  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

3.  Rough’picked. — A better  finish  than  No.  2 j For  all  such  purposes  of  the  architect  and  the 

(used  for  similar  purposes) . engineer  granite  is  every  day  getting  more  in  re- 

4.  Close-picked. — The  beds  and  arrises  made  i quest.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  Thames  Em- 

fair,  and  the  outer  surfaces  made  as  fine  as  the  bankment  and  the  Mersey  Docks,  nor  is  it 
pick  will  make  them.  Used  for  ashlar.  ' ' ' ... 


description  of  work.  The  red  granite  is  of  a 
larger  grian,  abounding  in  feldspar,  usually  of  a 

• fine  roseate  hue,  and  in  quartz  of  a clear  pearly 
’■white,  intermingled  with  small  specks  of  mica. 
This  granite  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
the  Oriental  syenite;  it  is  chiefly  found,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  vicinity  of  Peterhead.  These 
varieties  of  granite  are  often  met  with  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  another,  and  a granite 
of  one  kind  may  sometimes  bo  found  traversed 
by  veins  of  a diff’erent  one.  As  a general  rule 
a stone  conld  not  be  matched  except  from  the 
quarry  whence  it  was  cut.  The  texture  of  the 
various  rocks  likewise  difl’or  much.  For  example, 
■the_  felspathic  crystals  are  found  in  every 
variety  of  size,  from  those  of  the  coarse-grained 
-Stirling  Hill  stone,  to  rocks  in  which  they  are 
■ microscopic  in  size. 

The  first  impressions  the  traveller  receives  of 
- an  Aberdeenshire  granite  quarry  are  such  as 
-are  not  soon  forgotten.  Supposing  we  take  a 

• seat  on  some  ancient  boulder  close  to  its  upper 
•veige,  wo  may  look  down  upon  an  excavation 
extending  over  a vast  area,  irregular  in  its  shape 
and  most  striking  in  its  varied  outline.  It 
presents  the  appearance,  both  in  depth  and 
length,  of  a huge  crater-like  void,  the  result  of 
human  labour  extending  throngh  many  genera- 
tions. On  the  faces  of  the  rock,  slung  by  ropes 
in  the  dark  recesses  below,  and  upon  the  floor  of 
the  quarry,  are  gangs  of  workmen  busy  with 
various  kinds  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
with  the  aid  of  horses,  removing  the  ponderous 
stones ; their  real  size  is  diminished  by  their 


• See  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Morris's  ' 
'■CRy/’  p.  W-i.  180(1. 


Treatise  on  Mefeoro- 


5.  Single-axed. — A finer  finish  than  No.  4. 
Used  for  corners  (quoins),  rebates,  and  cornices, 
in  house-building. 

6.  Fnie-axing. — The  finest  finish  given  to 
dressed  granite,  by  means  of  the  patent  axo 
we  described.  Used  in  the  best  work  in  house- 
building, for  cemetery  memorials,  and  as  a 
finish  to  contrast  with  polished  work. 

In  the  Aberdeeushire  quarries  stones  of  very 
large  size  can  bo  produced,  and  columns,  such 
as  those  in  the  Exchange  of  Riga,  have  been 
furnished,  of  25  ft.  in  length,  of  one  block. 
Works  are  readily  executed,  composed  of  blocks 
from  5 tons  to  10  tons  weight,  and  when  required, 
larger  sizes  can  be  given.  The  largest  block  of 
granite  ever  quarried  in  Scotland  was  from  the 
Cairn-gall  quarry,  and  intended  for  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Frogmore. 
It  measured  10  fc.  by  8 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  weighed 
over  33  tons.  We  may  add,  that  with  ordinary 
care  blocks  of  almost  any  size  may  be  obtained, 
free  from  flaws  or  imperfections. 

Quarried  stoues  cost  from  33.  to  83.  per  cubic 
foot ; but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  practice 
has  long  existed  on  the  Aberdeenshire  estates,  of 
the  tenants  being  allowed  their  building  mate- 
rials for  the  carting  away. 

ith  regard  to  its  physical  properties,  we  may 


necessary  to  mention  its  uses  in  sea-walls  and 
piers,  iu  viaducts  and  bridges.  It  should  seem 
that  mounds  of  earth  or  huge  walls  of  granite  are 
now  the  last  resources  of  tiio  military  engineer 
who  presumes  to  contend  with  Armstrong  guns 
and  such  like  missile  weapons.  One  most  appro- 
priate use  of  large  granite  blocks  is  that  of 
carrying  the  heavy  weight  and  sustaining  the 
extruonlinary  vibrations  of  ponderous  machinery. 
Upon  those  applications  we  cannot  dwell  at  pre- 
sent. Wo  shall  conclude  with  a few  words  on. 
the  subject  of  granite  pavement  and  granite 
buildings. 

The  granite  cubes  intended  for  paving  and 
such  work  iu  the  streets  of  London  are  all  pre- 
pared in  the  quarries.  They  were  used  for  a 
long  time  with  not  much  work  on  them,  so  that 
the  streets  were  rougher  a good  deal  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  required  more  repair.  Abont 
the  year  1820,  the  institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers  considered  the  subject,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Telford,  the  president,  suggested  several  im- 
provements in  the  prepai-atiun  and  laying  out  of 
the  stone, — which,  though  costing  more  money, 
were  generally  adopted  by  tho  pai-isbes  and  sur- 
veyors. The  form  moat  approved  of  at  present 
seems  to  be  a thin  cube,  about  9 inches  in  depth, 


* Manual  of  Hydrology.  »to.  Loudon.  loCZ. 
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3 incbes  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  18 
inches  in  length,  fair-dressed  throughout,  and 
the  top  not  kept  too  smooth.  Owing  to  the 
closeness  and  toughness  of  grain  of  the  Aber- 
deen granite  it  has  long  been  used  for  paving, 
curb,  pitching,  Ac. 

But  for  this  purpose  suitable  material  is 
found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  in  Ireland,  in 
Argyleshiro,  Dumfriesshire,  and  other  places. 
These  dressed  granite  cubes,  however,  so  famous 
for  their  durability,  still  form  a staple  export  at 
Aberdeen.  The  gross  quantity  shipped  at  that 
port  in  a year  on  the  average  amounts  to  50,000 
tons,  and  the  value  of  the  commodity  varies  from 
22b.  to  30s.  per  ton;  and  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  only  one  branch  of  the  granite  trade. 

Cheapness  at  the  quarry  and  facility  of  trans- 
port, accompanied  with  fair  quality,  will  always 
determine  the  introduction  of  such  unopened 
granite  supply. 

In  order  to  study  granite  building  we  must  go 
to  Aberdeen.  The  houses  in  that  northern  city 
are  built  chiefly  of  dressed  ashlar  in  their  front 
walls,  whilo  tho  back  is  composed  of  square 
hammer-dressed  stones,  and  the  gables,  when 
there  are  no  window  openings,  of  rough  or 
mashed  rubble.  Tho  back  and  gables  are, 
generally  speaking,  rough  cast.  The  dressed 
ashlar  consists  of  stones,  very  nearly  of  one 
uniform  size,  varying  from  18  in.  by  12  in.  to 
2-1  in.  by  12  in.  The  cost  of  granite  mason- 
work,  we  were  told,  is  about  one-fourth  more 
than  freestone,  and  about  one-third  more  than 
brick  ; but  since  political  economy  requires  that 
houses  should  cost  about  the  same  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  up  for  this  increased  cost  of  the  external 
walls  by  punishing  the  interior  ; the  timber 
work,  accordingly,  of  the  Aberdeen  houses  is 
uncommonly  slight,  the  scantlings  are  very 
small,  and  the  finishings  inexpensive.  The 
plumber  work  is  better  than  wo  expected,  but 
the  plaster  work  is  very  poor.  Wo  cannot  help 
thinking  that  such  a distribution  of  the  cost 
might  suffer  some  amendment.  Such  cyclopcan 
masonry,  perhaps,  may  be  a necessity  of  the 
material ; but  that  it  is  neither  the  soundest  in  | 
point  of  construction,  nor  the  most  economical  I 
in  point  of  cost,  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  can  doubt  for  a moment;  for  an  eye' 
accustomed  to  linear  perspective  will  detect  even 
in  Union-street  faltering  lines  in  the  lintels,  and  . 
irregularities  in  the  cornices  of  those  heavy  1 
granite  buildings ; and  there  can  be  no  donbt  1 
that  tho  question  of  expense  has  operated  to  a j 
serious  extent  in  retarding  the  erection  of  that 
humble  classof  domicilesof  which  at  this  moment 
Aberdeen  stands  so  much  in  need. 


HOKUMENT  TO  SCHINKEL  AT  BERLIN. 

A MOKUMENT  IS  about  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  Prussian 
metropolis,  and  whose  name  is  as  well  known  as 
his  talents  and  genius  are  appreciated  in  archi- 
tectural circles  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

Carl  Friedrich  Schinkel  was  bom  March  13, 
1781,  at  Ruppin,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Sweden,  but  is 
now  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  His  father, 
who  was  a Lutheran  clergyman,  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  his  mother  removed  to 
Berlin  in  179-i,  to  give  her  son  the  advantage  of 
a better  education  than  he  could  obtain  in  a 
small  country  town.  When  Schinkel,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  left  the  gymnasium  or  high  school 
of  the  Grey  Convent,  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
the  architectural  drawings  of  the  younger  Gilly, 
who  was  celebrated  for  tho  classical  beauty  of 
his  designs ; and  these  awakened  in  the  youth 
such  a degree  of  enthusiasm  for  architecture  as 
to  decide  him  at  once  on  the  choice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  subsequently  made  such  a 
brilliant  career.  Under  Gilly’s  guidance  he 
applied  himself  so  diligently  to  his  professional 
duties  that,  on  the  death  of  that  architect,  two 
years  later,  he  was  employed  iu  finishing  those 
buildings  that  were  not  completed.  But  the 
state  of  war  in  which  Prussia  was  at  that  time 
involved,  and  especially  the  occupation  of  Berlin 
by  the  French  armies  of  the  First  Empire,  were 
certainly  not  favourable  for  the  erection  either  of 
pnblic  or  private  buildings,  and  Schinkel  was 
obliged  for  some  time  to  utilize  his  talent  for 
painting,  in  order  to  earn  his  daily  subsistence. 
Having  made  a journey  to  Italy  to  complete  his 
studies,  he  painted  some  landscapes,  many  of 
which  are  still  preserved  iu  the  National  Gal- 


lery and  the  Collection  of  the  School  for  Archi- 
tecture, which  established  his  reputation  and 
gave  him  the  means  of  living  comfortably  and 
supporting  his  aged  mother  in  comparative 
affluence.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  ho  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  profession,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  advanced  rapidly  and  gained 
official  favour  j for,  in  1810,  he  was  appointed 
member  of  tho  Government  Board  of  Architec- 
ture; in  1811,  ho  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  ; in  1815,  he  became  Architectu- 
ral Councillor  (Geheimer  Ober-Bau-Rath)  ; and, 
finally,  in  1839,  Head  Director  of  Public  Build- 
ings, which  post  he  retained  till  his  death,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1841. 

The  first  architectural  work  of  importance, 
erected  by  Schinkel  at  Berlin,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  the  head  guardhouse,  opposite  the 
palace  of  the  then  king  (Frederick  William  III.), 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a striking 
specimen  of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture. 
But  he  had  previously  given  ample  proof  of 
bis  genius  and  powers  of  invention,  for  it  was 
from  his  designs  that  the  triumphal  arches  and 
other  festive  decorations  that  adorned  tho  city 
on  the  happy  return  of  the  king  and  tho  royal 
family  were  erected.  These  designs  are  reve- 
rently preserved  in  the  School  for  Architecture, 
amongst  tho  collection  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  drawings,  by  his  own  hand,  in  the 
possession  of  that  institution. 

Scbinkel’s  reputation  as  a first-rate  artist  was 
now  unequivocally  established,  and  it  gave  him 
plenty  of  occupation,  not  only  at  Berlin,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  even  in  foreign  oonntries, 
especially  in  Russia  and  Poland.  When  the  seat 
of  the  Greek  government  was  removed  to  Athens, 
in  1834,  Schinkel  received  a flattering  letter 
from  King  Otho,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Athens 
to  select  a site  for  the  new  palace,  and  make 
designs  for  the  same.  He  did  so  ; and  the 
drawings  he  made  on  that  occasion,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine,  are  of  the  most  splendid  description, 
and  well  worthy  of  tho  genius  of  such  on  imagi- 
native artist  devotedly  attached  to  the  classical 
style  of  architecture.  His  idea  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a full  restoration  of  the 
whole  of  tho  Acropolis,  including  the  Parthenon, 
or  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  beautiful  Erech- 
theum.  Ho  proposed  to  pulldown  that  barbarous 
great  square  tower  erected  at  tho  western  end,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  remove  the  quaint  though 
characteristic  battlements  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  that  denote  tho  period  of  Venetian  rule  and 
power  : the  entrance  was  to  be  by  the  Propylioa, 
as  of  old,  but  modified  for  practical  use,  and  the 
adaptation  of  a handsome  carriage-road  winding 
round  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus. 
And  in  tho  midst  of  these  restored  classical 
remains  of  antiquity  and  former  splendour  was 
to  be  placed  tho  palace  of  the  young  monarch 
who  had  been  called  to  rule  over  these  turbulent 
Greeks,  and  who  had  been  wisely  counselled  by 
his  royal  parent  that  it  was  far  more  honourable 
and  deserving  of  credit  to  be  called  the  Restorer 
of  Athena  than  the  Founder  of  Othonopolis,  as 
it  was  proposed  by  a very  strong  party  to  name 
a new  city  to  be  built  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

But  all  this  labour — and  none  but  a practical 
architect  can  fully  realise  and  appreciate  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  such  a comprehen- 
sive scheme,  with  all  its  elaborate  ornaments  and 
other  details — was  unfortunately  thrown  away, 
and  the  magnificent  idea  shipwrecked,  as  many 
other  bold  designs  have  been  before,  on  the  rocky 
shoals  of  pecuniary  expense ; for  it  was  found 
that  the  execution  of  the  works  would  have  cost 
a great  deal  more  than  the  whole  annual  revenue 
of  the  young  kingdom.  Besides,  tho  practical 
king  of  Bavaria  (Ludwig  I.)  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  the  inconvenience  that  must  necessarily 
arise  from  having  the  new  palace  placed  at  so 
great  a distance  from,  and  at  such  an  elevation 
above,  the  city.  And  thus  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  designs  of  Professor  Gartner,  of 
Munich,  adopted  and  executed,  both  as  regards 
the  site  and  the  style  of  architecture. 

Berlin  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Schinkel 
for  most  of  its  present  ornamental  public  build- 
ings, among  which  may  here  be  mentioned  the 
new  Museum,  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Werder 
Church,  the  bridge  leading  to  the  palace,  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  four  churches  in  tho 
suburbs.  At  Potsdam  he  built  the  St.  Nicholas 
Cbnrcb,  the  Casino,  the  bridge  over  the  Havel,  and 
Castle  Glienecke;  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and  Ham- 
burg the  theatre  ; at  Oppeln  and  Dtisseldorf  the 
Government  buildings  ; and  at  Colberg  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille.  The  restoration  of  the  ruined  castle  of 


Stoltzenfels  on  the  Rhine  was  executed  from  his 
designs  after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Stiller,  as 
was  also  tho  Palace  of  Babelsburg  (the  favourite 
residence  of  the  present  Crown  Prince)  by  his 
former  pupils  Persius  and  Struck,  though  with 
some  modifications  of  tho  original  conception. 
He  likewise  painted  tho  originals  of  the  great 
fresco  pictures  under  the  arcade  of  the  Museum  ; 
and  from  his  designs  the  Gothic  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Pmssians  who  fell 
in  the  war  of  liberation,  on  the  Kreutzberg  at 
Berlin.  Besides  these,  ho  made  innumerable 
plans  and  designs  for  buildings  that  were  never 
executed,  among  which  was  a palace  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  a Gothic 
Cathedral  and  a Guildhall  for  Berlin,  a country 
palace  for  the  King  near  Potsdam,  a monument  to 
the  ancient  Teuton  hero  Hermann,  who  delivered 
Germany  from  tho  Roman  yoke,  and  seven  dif- 
ferent designs  for  a monument  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  also  commenced  and  made  consider- 
able progress  with  a Manual  of  Architecture,  in 
which  he  intended  to  embody  his  own  profes- 
sional experiences  for  the  benefit  of  future  gene- 
rations. This  work  was  never  completed,  but  tho 
463  drawings  he  made  to  illustrate  it  and  the 
roanuBcripts  found  among  bis  papers  tend  to 
show  the  elaborate  footing  on  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  publish  it. 

With  all  this  labour  on  his  hands,  Schinkel 
found  time  to  pay  attention  to  every  new  inven- 
tion and  improvement  in  the  arts.  The  Berlin 
theatres  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  original 
sketches  of  the  beautiful  decorative  scenery  for 
which  they  are  so  justly  famed,  having  made 
nearly  a hundred,  which  were  all  executed  by 
Gropius.  He  was  always  applied  to,  to  furnish 
decorations  for  court  festivities  and  masquerades, 
and  uniformly  acquitted  himself  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  his  Royal  employer. 

The  monument  about  to  be  erected  is  to  take 
the  form  of  a colossal  statue  of  tho  deceased,  tho 
head  being  uncovered,  and  the  body  of  tho  figure 
partly  enveloped  in  the  drapery  of  a cloak;  the 
left  band  holds  a scroll,  and  the  right  one  a 
pencil,  as  if  about  to  embody  a new  idea  that  has 
flashed  across  bis  imagination.  It  will  be  placed 
on  the  square  in  front  of  the  Academy  for  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  built  by  himself,  and  in  which 
for  many  years  he  gave  lectures  to  the  rising 
generation  of  artists.  Professor  Fr.  Drake  has 
just  finished  his  model  of  the  statue,  which  em- 
bodies in  a striking  manner  tho  personal  features 
and  figure  of  the  deceased,  in  the  adaptation  of 
which  that  sculptor  has  already  given  proof  of 
his  eminent  talent,  as  evinced  in  the  statue  of 
the  late  Professor  Rauch.  In  both  theso  cases 
the  problem  was  perhaps  more  easy  to  solve  for 
him  than  any  other  artist,  as  he  was  for  many 
years  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  both 
these  distinguished  men,  and  therefore  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  facility  of  embodying  their  personality 
in  a work  of  art,  and  in  the  case  of  Schinkel  even 
of  making  use  of  a model  statuette  taken  during 
his  lifetime,  and  for  which  he  stood  to  Drake  in 
1830.  This  statuette,  indeed,  forms  the  ground- 
work upon  which  the  new  statue  has  been 
modelled. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  NATIONAL 
PORTRAITS. 

The  private  view  of  the  collection  on  Satur- 
day last  was  attended  by  about  1,300  persons, 
including  many  eminent  individuals  and  lovers 
of  art.  Tho  opinion  was  pretty  generally  ex- 
pressed that,  spite  of  obvious  objections  and 
inconvenience,  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  Exhibition  to  accept  the 
title  and  the  painter’s  name  given  by  the  various 
owners  of  the  pictures,  was  right.  The  principle 
adopted,  however,  ought  to  be  well  understood 
by  visitors,  or  they  will  be  led  to  rare  beliefs. 
Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  who  has  had  special 
charge  of  tho  Exhibition,  has  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue  a brief  introduction.  The  catalogue 
itself  has  been  compiled,  with  pains,  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Soden  Smith,  tho  Rev.  J.  Beck,  and  Mr.  R.  F. 
Sketebley.  In  the  introduction,  reference  is 
made  to  the  discovery  of  the  will  supposed  to  be 
Holbein’s,  which,  if  that  opinion  be  correct, 
would,  as  our  readers  know,  dispossess  him  of 
the  authorship  of  important  pictures  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.  Mr.  Redgrave  says  it  is 
almost  universally  stated  that  bis  death  took 
place  in  1545,  and  that  the  will  discovered  would 
prove  his  death  to  have  happened  in  1534. 
There  is  some  slip,  however,  here.  The  gene- 
rally ascribed  date  for  Holbein's  death  is  1554  ; 
and  the  will  found  by  Mr.  Black  would  make  it 
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1543.  We  atrreo  with  Mr.  Hedgrave  in  thinking 
there  is  yet  jnst  sufficient  absence  of  absolute  ■ 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  testator  with  the 
painter  to  allow  of  that  further  examination  of 
a question  of  so  great  interest  which  the  present 
collection  very  oppoitunely  oft'era. 

“ The  distineuished  antiquaries  who  have  come  to  the 
conelnsion  that  Ho  bein  died  eleven  years  earlier  than  the 
date  hitherto  accepted,  have  felt  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
painters  to  whnm  must  be  attributed  the  portraits  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  TI.  ; and  they  name,  chielly  froui  the 
household  boots  of  the  former  sovereign,  some  painters, 
also  mentioned  by  Walpole,  who  they  think  might  hiive 
been  the  painters  of  these  works,  and  whose  reputation 
has  been  merged  in  the  ftme  of  Holbeiu.  But  jt  would 
not  be  diffieiiit  to  show  that  these  were  mere  eraflainen, 
employed  in  painting  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  time, 
whose  art  Lad  nothing  in  common  with  the  art  of 
Holbein." 

Up  to  this  time  the  question  bas  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  antiquary.  No  distinguished 
painter  has  expressed  any  opinion,  yet  it  is  one 
nn  which  the  artist  might  be  able  to  judge. 
Mr.  Redgrave  thinks  an  artist’s  professional 
knowledge  would  enable  him  to  trace  the  techni- 
cal manner  of  painting,  and  tho  characteiiacics 
which  constitute  the  originality  of  all  true 
genius  : and  thus  determine,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty  as  with  regard  to  hand-writing,  whether 
the  earlier  and  the  later  works  which  have 
been  usually  attributed  to  Holbein,  are  the 
productions  of  the  same  mind  and  thesamehand. 
Where,  however,  shall  we  find  the  man  who 
can  do  this  with  certainty.  Ic  is  a much  more 
difficult  matter  than  filr.  Redgrave  thinks. 
There  is  at  this  time  no  person,  Mr.  Henry  Farrer 
being  gone,  who  has  any  public  reputation  for  a 
knowledge  of  old  pictures.  The  opportunity, 
nevertheless,  should  not  bo  lost,  but  an  endea- 
vour should  be  made  to  settle  this  Holbein 
qu  8 -ion. 

'iue  exhibition  brings  creditably  into  notice 
the  works  of  some  native  artists, — John  Rilev 
(died  1091),  John  Greonhill  (died  1676),  Michael 
Wright  (died  about  1700),  and  a few  others,  not 
very  widely  known. 

A meeting  of  tho  Committee  of  Advice  was 
held  cn  tho  preceding  Friday,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  the  chair,  when  future  arrangements  were  dis- 
cussed. It  was  asked  if  pictures  of  the  remaining 
periods  were  to  form  one  or  two  exhibitions,  and 
it  was  answered  that  this  wonld  be  regulated  by 
tho  favour  shown  by  the  public  to  the  present 
attempt.  Some  amusing  sparring  took  place 
between  the  Chairman  and  Lord  Granville 
touching  the  Bill  to  enable  trnstees  to  lend 
pictures  for  such  a purpose  without  responsi- 
bility, which  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
been  sent  to  ihe  Commons,  and  was  never  heard 
afterwards.  It  has,  however,  since  turned  up. 


On  the  opening  day  (her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort  present)  of  tho  Art-Treasures 
Exhibitiou  of  the  United  Kingdom,  “collected 
at  Manchester  in  1857,”  he  who  largely  helped 
to  form  it  had  the  high  pleasure  of  conducting 
England’s  late  much-valued  and  lamented  Prime- 
Minister  over  the  “ British  Portrait  Gallery.’’ 

Lord  Palmerston  that  moruing  was  “ in  inerrv 
pin,”  willing  to  communicate,  willing  to  listen, 
and  willing  to  learn.  He  looked  and  lingcreil. 
with  singular  deliglit,  at  the  Bodleian  picture  «1 
the  great  Lord  Treasnrer  Burleigh,  mounted  in 
state  on  a mule.  A noble  friend,  within  seeing 
and  within  hearing,  caught  the  state.sman’s  eye, 
dwelling,  with  a twinkle  of  roguish  humour,  at 
the  picture.  A brother  peer  asked  (with  a wink) 
Burleigh’s  living  reprcseiitativo  as  Lord  High 
Treasurer  what  he  would  “ take"  to  go  as  Lord 
Treasurer,  mounted,  Burleigh-like,  on  a mule, 
from  Dowmiug-street,  along  Piccadilly,  to  the 
Ring  in  Hyde  Park.  A loud  fit  of  laughter  (ol 
tho  Premiei’s  starting)  was  tho  appropriate 
reply.  Lord  Palmerston  more  than  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  collection  of  portraits  with  a keener 
relish  of  what  he  saw,  and  so  well  understood 
(actual  art’,  perhaps,  excepted),  than  any  other 
part  of  the  whole  exhibition. 

It  is  odd  (we  may  observe,  laughingly),  be- 
fore  wo  become  critical  and  eulogistic,  that  tbe 
exhibition  of  a Crown  educational  committee 
should  commence  its  course  of  instruction,  its 
universal  “little  go”  and  “great  go”  with 
(No.  1)  Rosamond  Clifford. 

“ 'Who  has  not  h«ird  tell  of  fair  Eosamond  ?" 
lent  by  her  Majesty  from  Hampton  Court,  with 
No.  33  (Jane  Shore),  from  the  same  Royal 
palaoo, — 

" Hampton  me  tanght  to  wish  her  first  for  mine 


* Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey. 


and  close  its  exhibition  with  Lncy  Waiters,  Moll 
Davis  of  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  and  Nell  Gwjn  of 
the  King’s,  and  those  famous  ladies,  the  Good- 
u'ooii  (Carwell)  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the 
Jennings  Duchess  of  Tyrconnell.  We  do  not 
complain ; wo  only  smile, — an  exhibition  of  the 
kind  (which  all  fully  approve)  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully complete  without  such  chronological 
characteristic  canvas  and  panel  representations. 

Tho  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  the  last 
survivor  in  the  flesh  of  all  who  re-appeAr  on 
canvas  or  panel  at  Kensington.  She  died  in  1734. 

Critics,  connoisseurs,  artists,  auctioneers  of 
art,  collectors,  and  dealers,  are  properly  loud  in 
expressive  admiration  of  a small  panel  portrait 
(12  in.  by  9 in.),  a Gorhambury  Grimston  (No. 
17  in  the  catalogue), — unknown  in  life,  but  now 
memorable  in  death  and — in  art.  “Edward 
Grimston.”  The  catalogue  (sadly  confused  in  its 
dates)  tells  us  that  it  is  inscribed  on  tho  reverse, 
“ Petrus  Christas  rue  fecit  anno  1446.”  This, 
then,  is  an  early  ancestor  of  the  founder  of 
the  Grimstous  of  Gorhambury,  and  of  Sir  Har- 
bottlo  Grimston,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Bishop 
Burnet.  One  of  tbe  many  uses  of  a gathering 
like  this  at  Kensington,  is  the  discovery  or 
“And  ” of  a work  altogetiier  unknown  to  men 
who  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
cataloguing  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  ai-t  in 
England.  Tho  Holbein  of  tho  fonnder  of  Trinitu 
College,  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  leut  by  the 
Countess  of  Caledon  (from  Tittenhanger),  is 
more  than  fine,  and  almost  a discoverj'  and  re- 
covery at  the  same  time. 

All  who  remember  Hampton  Court  thirty 
years  since  will  be  glad  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  tho  finest  Holbein 
portraits  in  the  world,  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Gniklford,  which  tbe  late  Prinoe  Consort  had 
the  good  taste  to  appreciate  and  the  hard-hoarted- 
cesa  to  carry  to  Windsor,  where  it  was  seldom 
seen. 

The  “ Erasmus,”  by  G.  Penny,  contribnted  by 
her  Majesty,  made  us  fretful,  and  wishfnl  that 
Dr.  Mead’s  Erasmus  (a  genuine  Holbein)  had 
left,  on  loan,  Longford  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  Earl 
of  Radnor’s,  for  a little  Kensington  air  and  a 
larger  approbation. 

Unhappily  tho  Cardinal  Wolsey  (148),  sent 
from  Wolsey’s  foundation  (Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford),  is  a repainted  portrait,  though  the 
best  wo  jiossess  of  tho  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  his  “ full-blown  dignity”  or  “vanity” 
of  “Human  Wishes.”  Wolsey,  in  tho  represen- 
tations that  have  survived  (none  good),  is  drawn 
holding  a silver  pomander-case  in  his  hand,  as  a 
disinfective.  When  sitters  could  nob  produce 
silver  pomandero,  ingenious  face-painters  (Kit- 
Kat  size  was  then  unknown) , introduced  oranges, 
each  stander  or  sitter  in  the  family  group  hold- 
ing aa  orange,- — a custom  immortalized  in  art 
and  literature  in  the  famous  family  picture  of 
“ The  Yicar  of  Wakefield.” 

No.  163,“  The  Family  of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  by 
Holbein,  a much  talked-about  picture.  cfJls  for 
fuller  consideration  than  we  can  give  to  it  after 
a short  though  careful  inspection.  Its  presence  at 
Kensington  will  awaken  our  antiquaries  and 
artists,  and  find  ample  employment  fur  the  many 
skilled  contributors  to  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 

The  fine  Mabuse  (58)  “ Three  Children  of 
Henry  VIL,”  from  Hampton  Court,  the  editor 
could  have  told  tia,  is  not  so  fine  as  the  Wilton 
(Lord  Pembroke’s)  original,  or  as  the  Corsham 
(Lord  Methuen’s)  repetition. 

Uf  the  elder  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VilL,  we  have  interesting  examples  (68), 
from  the  Bodleian;  and  (98),  tho  property  of 
John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  who  is  known  to  have  given 
laborious  and  successful  attention  to  tbe  lives  of 
the  Wyats.  Lord  Romney  contributes  a por- 
trait of  tbe  younger  (No.  182),  possessing,  it  is 
said,  a good  genealogy. 

Among  the  “ Portraits  of  P.ainters,”  by  them- 
selves (No.  186),  Sir  Antonio  More,  sent  by  Ear! 
Spencer,  from  Althorp,  is  marvellously  fine.  It 
is  a three-quarter. 

Of  Qiieeu  Mtiry  (Queen  of  Philip  of  Spain)  Mr. 
Stopfurd  lends  an  instrnctiveand  valuable  Lucas 
de  ileere.  lu  her  right  baud  is  a paper  endorsed 
“ The  Supplication  of  Thomas  Huugan.”  Who 
was  Huugan  ? 

As  Burleigh  House  and  Hatfield  House  require 
mon*  than  golden  keys  (of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor)  to  get  into,  disap- 
pointed tr.avellers  for  instruction  and  pleasnre  in 
England  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  tbe  two 
Cecils — of  direct  Lord  Burleigh  extraction,  the 
Marqni.s  of  Exeter  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
— have  contributed  largcdy  from  their  ample 
resources. 


Tho  Earl  of  Yarborough’s  Walter  Devereox: 
(263)  first  Earl  of  Essex,  though  a good  picture, 
is  not  genuine. 

The  collection  is  happily  rich  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beths. The  finest  of  all  is  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury’s, well  known  by  the  engraving  before  Sir 
Henry  Ellis’s  “ Collection  of  Historical  Letters.” 
We  shall  have  a few  words  to  say  hereafter  on 
the  portraits  of  a great  Queen,  whose  birthday' 
(17th  November)  was  a holiday  in  London  (espe- 
cially among  the  apprentices)  a century  after 
her  death. 

In  “similitudes”  genuine  and  doubtful  off 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  collection  is  rich.  The 
subject  of  Mary’s  portraits  has  been  treated  witK 
so  much  exhaustive  exactness  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  that  it  is  no  longer  a snbject — to  let. 

Tbe  Chandoa  Shakspeare  (No.  335),  lent  by 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  more  than  sug- 
gested and  pleasantly  recalled  a few  criticisms 
and  personal  recollections  for  another  week’s 
Builder. 

Tho  catalogue,  — an  octavo  of  some  20(>- 
pages, — is  as  yet  only  in  “proof,”  inviting  re- 
vision : most  cf  it  is  done  with  care.  Tbe 
measurements,  taken  within  the  frame,  are  espe- 
cially to  be  praised  for  present  and  future  use. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PINERIES. 

As  very  fine  pine-apples  have  been  produced 
in  abundance  in  this  country,  fruit  having  beea 
got  from  planted  suckers  iu  little  more  than 
eighteen  months  by  a right  mode  of  procedure,, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  our  professional  readers- 
and  amateurs  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  pineries 
which  havo  been  used  by  a successful  cultivator,, 
whoso  produce  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  horti- 
cultural press  with  high  commendation,  and  who 
has  obtained  other  distinctions  in  cousequeuco 
of  rearing  pine-apples  of  tho  finest  quality. 

To  this  end  we  shall  glean  a few  details  from 
a practical  and  well-written  treatise  on  tbe  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  Archerlield  Gar- 
dena, in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.* 

The  pine-applo,  we  may,  in  the  first  place,, 
briefly  remark,  derived  its  name  from  its 
striking  resemblance  in  shape  to  some  pine- 
cones.  It  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Holland,  in  1690. 

Tho  situation  of  the  pinery  shonld  bo  on© 
well  sheltered  from  entting  winds,  and  having  a 
fall  south  aspect.  There  is  nothing  that  neces- 
sitates hard  firing  to  keep  op  a given  tempera- 
ture more  than  exposure  to  high  winds,  and  the 
more  conducive  to  healthy  growth  will  tiio  atmo- 
sphere be  when  the  he-at  can  be  maintained 
without  hard  forcing.  The  sheltering  objects, 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
a full  exposure  to  sunshine  at  all  seasons. 

During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
pines  cannot  possibly  have  more  light  and  sun 
than  is  necessary  to  prodace  a stocky  fruitful 
growth  in  the  dull  atmosphere  which  so  mneh 
prevails  in  this  country.  Pineries  should,  there- 
fore, be  constructed  so  as  to  admit  and  diffuse 
aa  much  light  and  sunshine  as  can  be  had.  In 
tho  few  months  when  at  times  the  sun  may  be 
more  scorching  than  is  desirable,  a slight  shading- 
can  easily  be  applied.  When  tho  sash-and-rafter 
principle  is  adopted,  Mr.  Thomson  advises  that 
the  sashes  should  not  be  less  than  6 ft.  wide,  and 
divided  into  five  openings  or  panes  of  glass. 

For  summer  growth  he  gives  the  preference  to- 
span-roofed  houses,  running  north  and  south 
(fig.  1).  Iu  tbe  morning  and  afternoon  they 
receive  the  full  sun,  and  for  a period  in  the 
middle  of  tho  day,  when  tho  sun  is  in  his  me- 
ridian, the  pines  are,  in  snch  houses,  partially 
shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  exposed  to  a great 
diffusion  of  light.  Snch  houses  are  decidedly 
tbe  best  for  snmmer  growth  ; but,  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  they  do  not,  from  their  position, 
embrace  so  much  direct  sunshine  as  a leau-t& 
house  facing  due  south.  Moreover,  from  the 
greater  amount  of  glass  as  a radiating  surface  iu 
span-roofed  bouses,  they  require  more  fire-beat 
to  keep  up  the  temperature.  In  these  respects 
tho  lean-to  gives  advantages  over  the  span- 
roofed  pinery  in  whatever  position  the  latter  is 
placed.  For  starting  pines  in  December  and 
the  two  following  niuuibs,  as  well  as  for  swell- 
ing oil’  fruit  during  -winter  and  e'arly  spring. 


• A Pracliral  Trontise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine- 
apple. By  Hiivid  Thomsnn.  \V.  Blnukwocd  L Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1836. 
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lean-to  honses,  as  represented  by  fig.  2,  are  i 
recommended. 

The  dimensions  of  the  two  pineries  repre- 
sented by  the  woodcuts  are  40  ft.  by  18  ft., 
which  give  a house  of  handsome  proportions. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  have  several  structures  of 
moderate  size  than  a leas  number  of  larger  ones. 
A constant  succession  of  ripe  frnit  is  much  more 
•easily  kept  up  by  having  a number  of  compai't- 
mentB. 

For  a sucker  pit,  a common  lean-to  pit,  as 
represented  by  fig.  3,  is  very  well  adapted,  as  the 
young  plants  can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and 
well  exposed  to  light.  It  will  bo  observed  that 
the  accommodation  preferred  and  recommended 
03  partly  span-roofed  and  partly  lean-to. 

In  the  formation  of  the  pine-ground,  the 
lean-to  or  early  houses  should  be  on  the  north 
•of  the  space  selected,  so  that  the  back  wall 
forms  the  shelter  from  the  north  which  is  so 
desirable  j the  span-roofed  structures  to  stand 
north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  early 
lean-to  houses,  and  at  a sufficient  distance  from 
them  not  to  obstruct  sunshine.  The  early  house 
would  thus  be  nearest  the  boiler  in  the  back 
shed,  and  would  form  tho  best  shelter  to  the 
span-roofed  or  succession  pits,  which  should  not 
be  very  high.  Sneh  houses  and  arrangements 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  first-rate  pines;  but  these  arrangements 
afford  great  advantages  and  convenience. 

The  pine-apple  being  a fruit  which  requires  a 
high  temperature,  particularly  in  some  of  its 
stages  of  growth,  there  should  bo  a good  com- 
mand of  beat  both  for  top  and  bottom.  It  is 
only  a false  economy  to  stint  tho  amount  of  pipes 
■employed,  but  a larger  heating  surface  moderately 
heated  is  much  more  conducive  to  tho  health 
ef  plants  than  a smaller  surface  kept  at  scorch- 
ing  heat.  Mr.  Thomson  therefore  recommends, 
as  shown  in  the  sections  given,  a liberal  amount 
of  pipes,  and  plenty  of  boiler  power.  Besides 
this,  he  feels  fully  persuaded,  from  his  experience 
in  the  use  of  coverings  applied  to  tho  glass,  that, 
in  tho  case  of  fruit  swelling  off  during  tho 
colder  months  of  the  year,  the  double  glazing 
cow  discussed  in  the  gardening  press  would  bo 
au  immense  advantage. 

A decided  objection  is  made  to  flat-roofed 
pineries.  Tliey  are  dark,  and  very  productive  of 
■drip  in  winter,  both  conditions  undesirable  in 
the  culture  of  most  plants,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  pine-apple.  Ventilation  should  be 
amply  provided  for  at  the  apex  of  the  roof;  and, 
particularly  in  fruiting-houses,  there  should  also 
be  ventilators  at  intervals  along  tho  front,  so 
placed  as  to  cause  the  air  to  pass  inward  in  con- 
tact with  tho  hot-water  pipes.  Front  ventilation 
is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a rule,  but  it  is 
well  to  provide  for  it  in  the  erection  of  pineries, 
eo  that  in  very  hot,  calm  days  it  can  be  applied, 
especially  in  the  case  of  fruit  that  is  coloming. 


All  pineries  and  pits  should  be  provided  with 
a steadily-acting  steaming  apparatus,  which  can 
bo  used  or  not,  according  as  circumstances 
demand.  An  open  gutter  rising  out  of  the  flow- 
pipe  at  the  front  of  the  house,  into  which  the 
water,  on  its  way  from  the  boiler,  flows  and 
passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and 
descending  into  tho  return-pipe,  is  the  best 
means  of  keeping  up  a steady  supply  of  moisture. 
This  can  be  used  or  not,  at  the  seasons  when 
moisture  is  required  or  not  required,  by  simply 
corking  up  the  pipes  through  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  open  gutter.  Tho  pipes  should 
also  be  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  stop- 
cocks, the  bottom-heat  can  be  shot  off,  and 
applied  and  regulated  according  to  tbe  amonnt 
recommended  for  the  different  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  pine. 

In  all  pine-stoves  there  should  be  a tank  into 
which  to  conduct  the  r-iin-water  from  the  roof, 
and  passing  through  the  tank  a coil  of  hot- 
water  pipe  to  warm  it.  This,  in  cases  where 
pines  are  groven  extensively,  saves  a vast  amount 
of  trouble  in  warming  water,  or  in  drawing  it 
from  the  heating  apparatus,  which  latter,  on 
account  of  its  rustiness,  is  not  desirable. 

Tho  house  or  pit  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  sucker  plants  after  they  are  shifted  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  glass  and  wood- 
w'ork  should  be  all  washed,  and  tho  walls  white- 
washed with  hot  lime,  so  that  there  may  be 
admitted  and  diflnsed  as  much  light  as  possible, 
which  for  a stocky  and  fruitful  growth  early  in 
the  season  is  one  of  the  most  important  condi- 
tions in  tbe  cultivation  of  tho  pine-apple.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  fer- 
. mentiug  material  for  bottom  heat,  all  that  may 
be  necessary  in  relation  to  that  will  be  to  mix 
into  the  sui’faco  of  the  bed  about  6 in.  or  S in.  of 
fresh  tan,  well  mixing  it  with  a foot  of  the 
surface  of  the  old  bed. 

As  to  the  best  sorts  of  plants  for  culture,  and 
the  details  of  management,  wo  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  volume,  in  which  they 
will  find  instructions  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
a couBtant  succession  of  fine  ripe  pine-apples  all 
the  year  round, — when  they  know  how  to  do  it. 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTES  IN  MEXICO. 

H.vving  recently  returned  from  travels  in 
Mexico,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
have  some  further  account  of  my  wanderings  in 
foreign  lands,  in  the  shape  of  professional  and 
other  notes. 

I left  England  and  its  advanced  civilization 
with  feelings  of  regi'et,  for  the  barbarous  wilds, 
extensive  prairies,  and  dense  forests  of  this  semL- 
civiliped  empire  of  the  adventurous  and  gifted 
Maximili§,n.  Our  voyage  out  was  of  the  usual 


monotonous  cast,  rough  seas  and  wild  skies, 
breezes  and  storms,  storms  and  calms,  but  still 
the  gallant  steamer  carried  us  safely  through, 
and  we  arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  that  singularly 
picturesque  little  island,  of  the  virgin  group, 
“ the  gem  of  tho  Tropics.”  After  separating,  with 
regret,  from  many  of  onr  fellow  voyagers  bound 
to  other  places,  we  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way  over  seas  without  a ripple,  with  cloud- 
less skies,  and  soon  reached  Cuba,  along  the 
north  side  of  which  wc  coasted,  and  entered  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  Havana,  a strong  “ north” 
prevailing  at  the  time. 

This  harbour  is  perfectly  land-locked,  very 
capacious,  and  has  a narrow  entrance ; it  is 
strongly  protected  by  sir  forte,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
modious in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Havana  is  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  harbour,  and  has  a very  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  appearance  from  it;  tbe 
buildings  are  principallyerectedof  abright  cream- 
oolourcd  stone,  handsomely  decorated,  and  with 
many-colourcd  verandahs,  balconies,  and  jalou- 
sies, giving  the  whole  a splendid  aspect  when 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  rays  of  a tropical  sun. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  this  far-famed  city 
of  the  West,  I landed  to  explore  and  examine  tho 
place  and  judge  for  myself  whether  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  of  this  beautiful  city  were 
overrated  or  not,  and  I was  much  delighted  and 
gratified  with  my  visit.  The  city  is  well  laid 
out,  and  it  possesses  many  magnificent  build- 
ings, of  the  Spanish  type  of  architecture';  but 
many  of  tho  streets  are  narrow,  erected  thus, 
doubtless,  to  exclude  the  rays  of  a tropical  sun. 
Thestreets  appeared  to  be  well  paved  and  flagged, 
with  water  channels  down  the  centre;  but  tbe 
drainage  is  very  defective,  and  the  water-supply, 
which  was  very  deficient,  is  about  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  establishment  of  waterworks.  As 
inmost  ancient  Spanish-bnilt  towns, tbe  “Plaza 
des  Armis,”  occupies  an  important  feature  in  tho 
plan,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a central  place 
for  military  reviews  or  evolntions  of  troops,  and  a 
useful  place  of  exercise  and  promenade  for  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  “ Plaza  des  Armis,”  is  situated  tho  Cap- 
tain General’s  Palace,  a building  of  considerable 
extent  and  magnificence,  and  adjoining  it  are 
ornamental  gardens,  embellished  with  statuary. 
The  “Pasoo”  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  also  an  object  of  great  attraction,  as 
it  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with 
statuary  and  numerous  fountains,  and  when 
lighted  up,  as  it  is,  brilliantly  at  night,  and 
adorned  with  graceful  and  elegantly  dressed 
ladies,  flitting  about  in  their  aOrial-like  Spanish 
costume,  the  place  has  a fairy-liko  aspect. 

In  the  “Paseo”  I observed  a street  tramway, 
worked  by  horses  and  cars,  on  the  American 
principle,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  rail- 
ways laid  out  iu  tho  island,  but  which  rather 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  railways  are 
seldom  picturesque.  It  is,  nevertheless,  found 
very  convenient,  and  is  worked  with  advantage 
there,  although  such  a system  of  transit  is  not 
thought  desirable  in  "modern  Babylon.” 

At  night  the  streets  are  splendidly  illuminated 
with  lamps,  which  gives  tho  peculiar  picturesque 
architecture  (Spanish)  of  tho  place  a striking 
and  dazzling  effect. 

Tliere  are  many  well-filled  and  handsomely 
arranged  "stores,”  where  all  the  productions  of 
the  civilized  world  may  be  purchased,  and  tho 
most  refined  and  recherche  taste  gratified;  tho 
streets,  ill  the  cool  shade  of  evening,  abound  with 
well-built  and  elegant  carriages  and  richly  ca- 
parisoned horses, — the  horses,  harness,  and  car- 
riages being  bedizened  and  covered  with  silver  ; 
and  there  aro  many  equestrians  with  silver  orna- 
mented dresses,  and  saddles  and  bridles  richly 
mounted  with  silver.  These  generally  drive  in  or 
parade  the  streets  in  the  witching  lionrs  of 
evening,  luxuriating  in  the  delights  and  splen- 
dour of  the  place,  and  astonishing  and  dazzling 
the  oygs  of  those  unaccustomed  to  such  displays 
of  wealth  and  magnificence. 

1 was  much  interested  in  a strango-looking 
and  rather  elegant  carriage,  called  a " ^'olante.” 
It  is  made  to  hold  two  persons,  and  some- 
times a low  middle  seat  is  fixed  to  accom- 
modate a third.  There  are  two  very  huge 
wheels,  larger  than  a Hansom’s,  rough,  strong, 
and  thick,  and  of  considerable  weight.  Tho 
axles  of  the  wheel  aro  not  capped,  but  the 
naves  are  made  of  stoel,  polished.  The  body  is 
not  unlike  a cabriolet’s,  and  is  supported  on  the 
axletree,  and  swings  forward  from  it  «>ii  springs, 
so  that  the  whole  weight,  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported, bangs  from  it;  the  back  of  tho  carriage 
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is  open,  and  a curtain  is  arranged  to  draw  and  to 
cover  the  open  space  when  necessary.  A motai 
band  is  placed  across  the  footboard, to  support  the 
feet,  and  is  polished  bright  so  as  to  look  like  silver. 
The  shafts  extend  from  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage to  the  front,  where  they  touch  the  horse  at 
the  saddle,  and  are  about  14  ft.  long,  and  do  not 
go  beyond  the  lug  depending  from  the  saddle  in 
which  they  hang.  This  immense  length  leaves 
a wide  interval,  exceeding  6 ft.,  between  the  car- 
riage and  the  horse’s  tail,  and  therefore  a large 
part  of  the  weight  rests  on  the  horse’s  back,  and 
in  addition  he  has  to  carry  a postilion ; but 
with  the  fashionable  world  of  Havana  a second 
horse  is  sometimes  used,  and  the  postilion  rides 
the  second  horse  alongside  the  other  in  the 
shafts.  The  postilion,  who  is  generally  a negro 
of  the  blackest  hue,  wears  a gay  and  showy 
costume.  The  usual  dress  is  white  breeches, 
scarlet  jacket  with  gold  lace,  and  broad-brimmed 
“Panama”  hat.  Many  of  the  “volantes”  ply 
for  hire,  like  the  cabs  of  London. 

Amongst  the  buildings  of  interest  there  are 
the  cathedral  and  several  Catholic  churches, 
and  some  well-conducted  hotels,  a theatre  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  splendour,  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  The  governor’s 
garden,  outside  the  walls,  is  also  an  object  of 
great  attraction.  In  fact,  Havana  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  prosperous,  splendid,  and  luxu- 
rious city  in  the  West ; its  commanding  situation 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  scenery  around,  the  capacious 
harbour,  affording  ample  accommodation  for 
shipping,  are  advantages  which  few  localities 
possess,  and  which  place  this  lovely  city  in  the 
first  rank  of  importance  in  the  Western  world. 

But  with  all  its  wealth , 1 uxuriance.  and  elegance, 
its  advantages  of  position,  and  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce,  it  is  far  from  being  a desirable 
place  of  residence,  — there  lurks  within  its 
charming  roseate  boundaries  a deadly  and 
blighting  foe,  a penetrating  insidious  miasma, 
that  preys  fearfully,  and  too  often  fatally,  on 
Europeans  : I mean,  yellow  fever.  None  that 
are  not  thoroughly  acclimatised  can  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  this  dreadful  enemy  to 
man ; and  I sincerely  believe  the  deadly  effect 
of  this  disease  arises  principally  from  deficient 
sanitary  arrangements:  the  drainage  is  very 
shallow  and  deficient,  and  there  are  untrapped 
gratings  at  intervals  iu  the  street,  emitting 
offensive  smells.  The  water-supply  is  bad  (or 
was),  and  the  back  accommodation  to  the  houses 
is  generally  of  such  a filthy  character  as  to 
disgust  most  Europeans. 

I believe,  if  perfect  sanitary  works  were  intro- 
duced, the  health  of  Havana  would  improve  ; the 
deadly  misasma  that  emanates  from  and  floats 
about  over  the  fair  city  like  a pall,  impregnating 
the  atmosphere  yon  breathe,  would  be  overcome ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  delicious  cool  trade-winds, 
pure  air  would  circulate  abundantly  through  the 
streets  and  iu  and  amongst  the  houses,  and  the 
blessings  of  health  would  be  added  to  the  charms 
of  this  beautiful  city. 

At  New  Orleans,  where  General  Butler  organ- 
ized even  an  imperfect  system  of  drainage  and 
other  sanitary  regulations,  the  genera!  health 
of  the  place  is  much  improved,  and  casts  of 
yellow  fever  are  scarcely  known. 

Wo  left  Havana  with  regret,  having  reposed 
within  its  delightful  precincts  only  twenty-four 
hours,  and  soon  reached  the  Gulf  Stream,  keep- 
ing  well  to  the  north  of  the  dangerous  Cam- 
peachy  Bank,  where  we  met  with  a current  so 
strong,  that  we  could  scarcely  make  head  against 
it } and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  af&er 
leaving  Havana,  we  were  roused  np  by  day- 
break to  see  the  celebrated  Peak  of  Orizaba,  a 
volcanic  cone-like  mountain,  some  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  about  5,000  feet  of  its  summit 
enveloped  in  a mantle  of  perpetual  snow  : we 
were  then  about  150  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
more  than  250  miles  from  the  Peak. 

The  mountain  had  a very  singular  appearance 
when  viewed  from  the  sea.  Sometimes  partially 
obscured  with  clouds,  its  snow-capped  summit 
would  appear  above,  looking  like  lands  sus- 
pended in  the  heavens ; at  others,  the  light 
fleecy  clouds  would  pass  away,  and  the  rising 
sun,  in  gorgeous  splendour  shining,  would  rc-Oect 
its  many-coloured  beams  upon  this  grand  and 
imposing  work  of  Nature,  its  rough  and  rugged 
sides  giving  alternately  light  and  shade,  and  its 
bright  snow-white  cap  a brilHanc-y  and  effect 
that  no  pen  can  describe  or  artist  paint. 

" Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ?” 

Our  steady-going  steamer  delivered  ns  safe 
and  in  good  condition  at  Vera  Cruz,  a city  as 


remarkable  as  Havana  for  being  the  grave- 
yard of  Europeans. 

Vera  Cruz  has  no  harbour, — nothing  but 
an  open  roadstead ; and  no  shipping  can  lie 
safely  there  during  the  season  when  the  destruc- 
tive “nortes”  prevail,  viz.,  from  October  to 
February  or  March.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
being  the  principal  means  of  ingress  and  egrees 
of  trade  for  a large  territory  like  Mexico,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a harbour  there, 
or  even  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Vera  Cruz 
(San  Antonio),  where  there  is  a good  natural 
harbour,  which  is  much  frequented  by  shipping 
when  the  “ nortes  ” are  expected  : at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  the  French  and  English  men-of-war 
were  lying  there. 

Vera  Crnz  appears  a small  place  from  the 
harbour  j its  approaches  are  strongly  defended 
by  a fort  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  mounting 
many  guns  to  the  west,  on  an  island,  and  ano- 
ther fortification  to  the  north,  besides  a strong 
loop-holed  wall  along  the  beach  for  small  arms. 

'ihere  is  a mole  projecting  out  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  which  serves  as  a landing-place 
for  passengers  and  merchandise;  but  the  swell 
is  BO  great  sometimes  that  boats  are  swamped 
alongside. 

The  custom-house,  a capacious  building,  is 
immediately  at  tiie  end  of  the  mole,  through  the 
gates  of  which  you  have  to  pass  to  enter  the  city. 

Vera  Cruz  is  situated  very  low,  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  examination 
is  a much  larger  place  than  it  appears  : it  is 
well  and  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  ; they  are  tolerable  wide, 
well  paved,  and  with  good  side-paths.  The 
drainage  runs  upon  the  surface,  down  the 
channels  in  the  centre  of  the  street. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Mole,  is  the  Plaza  des  Armis,  a square  of  con- 
siderable extent,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
Diligentia  Hotel,  on  another  the  cathedral,  on 
another  the  court-house,  and  the  other  is  occu- 
pied with  stores.  This  square  is  enclosed  from 
the  streets  with  a dwarf  wall,  aronnd  which 
seats  are  placed,  and  the  middle  is  laid  oat  or- 
namentall}',  and  planted  with  the  bright  and 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  country  and  ornamental 
trees.  At  night  it  is  brilliantly  lighted  up. 

The  city,  when  I was  there,  was  garrisoned 
with  Egyptian  troops,  who  wore  the  peculiar 
white  costume  of  the  East : they  are  fine  soldiers, 
and  much  dreaded  for  their  ferocity  by  the 
rebellious  Mexicans;  in  the  evening  sometimes 
their  military  bands  play  the  wild  and  thrilling 
airs  of  their  native  country,  which  are  full  of 
most  sweet  music,  and  attract  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  principal  public 
buildings  consist  of  a catbedr*  and  some 
churches  in  ruins,  the  court-house,  a handsome 
building  of  Spanish  arcaded  architecture  with  a 
lofty  campanile  at  the  north  end,  a custom- 
house, baths,  nicely  fitted  up  and  lined  with 
porcelain,  and  a railway-station  in  course  of 
erection. 

The  cathedral,  though  of  rough  exterior,  is 
magnificently  fitted  up  and  embellished  in  the 
interior,  which  I shall  hereafter  describe  in 
speaking  of  Cordova,  as  nearly  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals  resemble  each  other  in  ar- 
rangement and  finish.  There  are  many  fine 
houses  and  stores  in  the  city,  two  or  three 
stories  high.  As  in  this  part  of  Mexico  they  are 
not  much  affected  with  earthquakes,  many  of 
them  are  erected  in  the  fronts  on  pillars  and 
arches,  so  that  an  arcade  is  formed  in  front, 
at  the  back  of  which  are  the  stores ; in  other 
parts  there  are  no  arcades,  and  the  stores  abut 
close  up  to  the  sidepaths  of  the  street. 

The  former  style  of  building  is  very  suitable 
and  convenient,  as  it  affords  a place  of  shade 
from  the  sun,  and  of  shelter  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  houses  have  mostly  flat  roofs,  which 
they  use  for  various  purposes,  such  as  drying 
clothes.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  built  of  small 
rubble  masonry,  into  which  flat  red  bricks  are 
introduced  at  intervals  for  bond,  and  they  are 
afterwards  finished  ofi'  with  plaster;  the  fronts 
of  some  of  them  are  very  much  ornamented  with 
plaster  pilasters,  capitals,  mouldings,  ic.,  and 
even  colour  is  introduced  to  produce  effect. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  ornamental  balconies, 
verandahs,  and  jalousies. 

Vera  Cruz,  like  the  city  of  Havana,  can  boast 
of  its  street  tramway  : a line  is  laid  down  from 
the  railway  station,  running  through  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to  south,  and  round  the 
north  end  to  the  Mole  : it  is  worked  by  horses 
and  American  cars.  This  tramway  is  found  a 
great  convenience,  and  is  much  used  by  the 


inhabitants.  The  city  hitherto  has  been  badly 
supplied  with  water,  that  necessary  element  of 
life  having  been  brought  in  with  mules  in  small 
casks ; but  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
laying  iron  pipes  for  an  improved  supply,  to  be 
obtained  from  a river  about  ten  miles’  distance 
from  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  is  also  well  lighted 
with  gas,  which  must  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
obtain  their  supply  of  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Vera  Cruz,  also,  like  Havana,  suffers  from  the 
terrible  effects  of  its  bad  drainage,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  free  from  that  destructive  disease,  yellow 
fever.  After  sun-down,  and  when  the  dew  rises, 
if  yon  go  into  the  street,  the  olfactory  organs  are 
annoyed  with  a villainous  compound  of  concen- 
trated smells  j 80  much  so  as  to  almost  over- 
pow'cr  yon,  and  which  frequently  produces  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  strangers,  rendering  the 
place  dangerous  at  such  times  to  those  not 
acclimatized.  There  is  a capacious  cemetery  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  as  in  most  Spanish-built 
places,  which  contains  many  fine  monuments, 
and  appears  from  a cursory  view  to  be  crowded 
with  the  victims  of  this  unhealthy  place. 

The  “ Alameda,”  to  the  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  is 
a very  interesting  promenade,  extending  to  a 
distance  of  about  half  a mile  : there  is  a level 
wide  pathway  which  is  formed  of  small  rubble 
stone  smoothly  plastered  over,  and  a dwarf  wall 
is  erected  on  each  side  as  a boundary,  and  which 
is  widened  in  a semicircular  form  at  intervals; 
along  this  wall  numerous  seats  are  placed,  and 
at  the  back  the  grounds  are  planted  with  the 
gay  and  brightly  tinted  flowers  of  the  tropics, 
and  ornamental  treee.  The  fashionable  world 
of  Vera  Crnz  does  not  make  such  a showy  and 
grand  display  of  carriages  as  opulent  and  purse- 
proud  Havana ; but  it  is  equally  distinguished 
for  equestrians,  the  Mexicans  being  bold  and 
skilful  riders,  and  proud  of  their  showy  dress 
and  horsemanship.  The  temperature  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  generally  very  high  in  ordinary 
seasons ; the  thermometer  ranges  from  80° 
to  90",  and  frequently  reaches  as  high  as 
105“  in  the  shade  ; this  high  rate  of  tempera- 
ture renders  the  air  of  the  city  very  oppres- 
sive at  times,  and  this  is  much  aggi-avated 
by  the  high  sand-banka  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  “Nortes”  to  the  north  of  the  city,  totally 
excluding  the  cool  and  refreshing  sea  breezes. 

As  Mexico  is  just  now  emerging  from  half  a 
century  of  anarchy  and  misgovernment,  and 
opening  upon  a new  era  under  a singularly  gifted, 
enlightened,  and  benevolent  Emperor,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  health  will  form  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  Imperial  legislation,  more 
particularly  as  emigration  is  required  to  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
new  empire,  and  to  open  up  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country,  which  have  never  yet  been 
developed  : the  unhealthy  character  ofVera  Cruz 
and  other  places  in  the  “ Tierra  Caliente  ” is  so 
proverbial  that  few  emigrants  will  venture  their 
lives  on  the  hazard  of  such  a die. 

If  the  regeneration  of  Mexico  be  seriously  con- 
templated, it  is  only  to  be  effected  by  the  in- 
fusion  of  new  blood,  and  a more  active  and 
vigorous  race  of  people.  The  climate  in  many 
places  is  so  very  enervating,  that  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  country  aro 
become  seriously  degenerated,  indolent,  and 
demoralized,  and  totally  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  Mexico  resuscitating,  Pheenix-like,  from 
her  ashes,  through  their  instrumentality.  Many 
French,  Germans,  and  Americans  have  expressed 
an  intention  of  becoming  permanent  settlers 
there,  provided  the  Government  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  their  property  and  persons,  to  properly 
administer  the  laws,  and  to  govern  the  country. 
In  drawing  attention  to  the  professional  works 
iu  Mexico,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
subjects  for  the  future  of  that  country  is,  I think, 
the  Imperial  Mecsican  Railway,  a line  which  has 
: been  in  course  of  construction  for  some  years 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cameron,  by  capitalists  in 
Mexico,  under  the  professional  advice  of  Ameri- 
can engineers,  but  which  languished  for  the 
want  of  funds  to  prosecute  the  works,  until  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  French  rendered  its 
extension  necessary  in  a military  point  of  view, 
and  they  undertook  to  carry  it  out  from  Cameron 
to  Paso  del  Macho,  a distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
apply  the  revenue  received  from  the  customs 
at  Vera  Cruz  to  pay  the  expenses  ; bnt  finding 
that  inadequate  to  prosecute  successfully  and 
with  vigour  so  large  a work,  a company  of  capi- 
talists was  formed  in  England,  under  imperial 
auspices,  to  carry  out  the  line  from  Paso  del 
Macho  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a branch  line 
to  Puebla. 
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This  railway  (a  single  line)  was  originally  de- 
signed and  laid  out  from  Yera  Cruz  to  Orizaba,  a 
distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  with  a capital  of 
one  million  sterling;  it  was  afterwards  surveyed' 
and  extended  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  witha  brancli 
line  to  Puebla,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately 
extending  it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  as  to  unite 
the  two  seas  together.  It  is  300  miles  long, 
with  a branch  of  thirty  miles  to  Puebla.  The 
capital  of  the  proposed  line  is  now  extended  to 
5,-lOU,000Z.,  or  nearly  16,OOOZ.  per  mile,  with  a 
concession  in  perpetuity  and  a subvention  of 
six  million  dollars  from  the  Imperial  Mexican 
Government,  the  exclusive  right  of  constructing 
any  branch  line  within  sixty  miles  of  the  main 
line,  importation  of  all  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction, rolling  stock,  &c.,  duty  free,  and  other 
advantages,  which  place  the  line  in  a favourable 
position  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

The  contract  for  the  work  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Knight,  & Co.  (Limited),  but 
I see  has  recently  been  transferred  to  Mr. 
Crawley,  for  the  sum  of  5,239,1201.,  to  complete 
the  works,  purchase  the  land,  and  provide  sta- 
tions, rolling  stock,  &c.,  and  remodel  those  works 
already  imperfectly  done  ; and  the  engineers  are 
to  have  180,0001.  for  laying  out  and  superin- 
tending the  works  of  the  line,  which  amounts  to 
a little  in  excess  of  the  capital ; but  there  is  no 
provision  for  extra  charges  and  prices  which  are 
sure  to  arise  in  the  execution  of  such  an  exten- 
sive work. 

The  lino  of  railway  already  opened  commences 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  terminates  at  Paso  del  Macho, 
passing  Solidad,  Cameron,  and  some  Indian  vil- 
lages a distance  of  fifey-three  miles. 

This  part  of  the  line  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
American  system  of  engineering,  and  the  whole 
works  have  turned  out  a miserable  failure, — 
short  chopped  up  gradients,  following  nearly  the 
undulations  of  the  grounds,  sharp  curves,  light 
works,  bad  drainage,  no  ballast,  bad  permanent 
way ; in  fact,  all  the  objectionable  principles  of 
American  engineering  are  fully  exemplified  on  this 
short  line ; and  the  railway  was  so  rough  in  tra- 
velling over  that  you  had  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing your  seat, — in  fact,  it  is  almost  as  rough  as  the 
tossing  about  of  a boat  in  a rough  seaway.  I will 
: shortly  describe  the  mode  of  executing  the  works. 

' The  earthwork  is  generally  done  by  running  a 
greater  part  of  the  cuttings  to  spoil,  and  going 
into  side  cuttings  to  make  the  embankments  ; 

I and  this  is  done  to  lesson  the  lead,  or  the  “ haul,” 
as  the  Americans  term  it,  and  therefore  the 
I expense  ; and  may  answer  very  well  where  land 
i is  of  little  value,  as  it  is  there,  although  very 
productive.  But  in  England  the  cost  of  land 
required  for  such  a system  would  be  ruinous,  as 
more  than  double  the  quantity  is  required  for 
the  line,  slopes,  &c. ; and,  if  the  cost  of  land  on 
the  average  in  England  for  the  ro.ilway8  has  been 
about  5,000?.  per  mile,  it  would  bo  upwards  of 
10,000?.  per  mile  if  such  a system  were  adopted, 
or  more  than  the  total  cost  per  mile  of  many 
single  lines  of  railway  as  executed  now,  since 
more  care  is  used,  and  a spirit  of  economy  is 
. infused  into  the  management  of  them. 

The  cuttings  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
t too  narrow,  being  only  16  ft.  wide  for  the  upper 
• works,  and  nothing  extra  taken  for  drains,  *tc. 

The  permanent  way  is  generally  laid  on  trans- 
' verse  sleepers,  with  the  rails  spiked  down  to 
I them.  There  are  no  chaii’s  to  receive  the  rails, 

( or  other  arrangement  to  prevent  the  rails  from 
I being  forced  by  the  weight  and  concussion  of 
t the  traffic  into  the  sleeper;  and  there  are  no 
I fish-plates  to  hold  the  joints  of  the  rails  together, 

I and  this  may  account  for  the  American  system 
( of  railways  so  frequently  getting  out  of  order, 

; and  the  many  serious  accidents  that  occur. 

On  the  part  of  the  line  that  is  opened  from 
1 Yera  Cruz  to  Paso  del  Macho,  no  ballast  is  laid 
c on  to  receive  the  permanent  way.  The  sleepers 
c are  merely  placed  on  the  ordinary  earth,  what- 
( ever  might  be  its  geological  character.  No  gravel, 

I broken  stone,  burnt  clay,  or  other  material  is 
i used  to  form  a dry  solid  bed  for  the  upper 
' works ; and  the  surface  formation  being  fre- 
c quently  soft,  plastic,  yielding  clay,  the  sleepers 
a sink  into  the  sofc  subsoil,  and  the  effect  in 
t travelling  is  a rolling  tumbling  motion,  most 
I unpleasant  to  experience,  reminding  one,  as  I 
I have  said,  of  a boat  in  a short  chopping  sea. 

B.  B.,  C.E. 


Lekds  Town  Hall.— We  are  told  that  the 
L Leeds  Town  Council  have  commissioned  Mr. 
1'  W.  D.  Keyworth,  jun.,  of  London,  sculptor,  to 
e;  execute,  in  Portland  stone,  four  colossal  lions,  to 
ai  adorn  the  front  of  their  town-hall. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  “NORTHUMBERLAND”  LAUNCHED 
AT  LAST. 

ArTEi;  a month  of  peril  and  expense  this  noble 
vessel  is  at  last  safely  afloat.  The  launch  was 
hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  the  more 
lively  from  the  circumstance  that  the  event, 
which  so  many  thousands  witnessed,  had  in  it, 
after  all,  something  of  the  nature  of  a surjjriso. 
So  great  was  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  so 
late  were  the  preparations  before  they  were  com- 
pleted, and  so  far  from  favourable  were  wind 
and  tide,  that  the  general  impression  was  that 
the  disappointment  of  Monday  would  be  repeated 
on  Tuesday,  and  tliat  the  fine,  clear  outline  of 
the  iron  hull  w'ould  remain  high  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  Thames. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  launch  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  hazardous  task  by  acting  on  the 
rule  which  we  pointed  out  of  having  adequate, 
and  more  than  adequate  power  at  command. 
This  they  have  happily  effected,  not  by  lightening 
the  vessel,  as  we  at  first  suggested,  and  as  the 
Eraminei'  more  lately  urged,  but  by  the  emplov- 
ment  of  camels,  or  large  pontoons,  built  expressly 
to  fit  the  keel  of  the  I^m't/iJi7nburland,  and  giving 
a lifting  power  of  some  1,600  tons  in  addition  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel  herself.  The  difficulty 
of  applying  such  additional  fiotage  was  shown 
almost  at  the  last  hour,  by  the  failure  to  fix 
one  of  the  largest  camels,  which  caused  the 
postponement  of  the  attempt  on  Monday ; but 
once  securely  fixed,  the  amount  of  buoyancy ; 
would,  of  course,  be  matter  of  exact  calculation, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  hydraulic  rams 
in  pushing  forward  the  cradle  was  thus  brought 
within  the  limits  of  practicability.  Slowly 
the  mighty  mass  yielded  to  the  efibrt;  but, 
even  when  once  afloat,  fears  were  for  a time 
entertained  lest  the  steam-tug  power  employed 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  great  iron-clad 
from  drifting  ashore. 

One  engineering  lesson  of  great  importance 
may  be  deduced  from  the  launch,  or  rather  from 
its  long  delay.  We  can  now  put  our  finger  with 
certitude  on  the  cause  of  the  accident.  It  might 
have  been  predicted  with  great  probability  by 
any  mechanic  whose  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  ways  were  laid  at  two  inclines, 
so  that  there  was  an  angle  about  half  way,  at 
which  angle,  very  naturally,  the  great  superin- 
cumbent weight  caused  the  cradle  to  nip  the 
ways,  aud  the  launch  to  bo  suspended.  It  is 
true  that  this  angle  was  not  an  actual  ascent, 
but  a change  from  a flatter  to  a steeper 
gradient,  from  one  in  twenty-four,  or  about 
half  the  usual  pitch,  to  one  in  thirteen. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  pass- 
ing over  this  angle,  the  keel  would  cease  to  be 
uniformly  borne  by  the  ways,  the  difference 
in  the  pitch  being  such  that,  taking  the  ship  as 
half  way  over  the  point  in  question,  if  the  bows 
still  rested  on  the  ways,  the  stern  would  have 
left  them  by  not  less  than  20  ft.  However  the 
cradle  might  adjust  itself  to  such  a difficulty, 
the  formidable  obstacle  thus  caused  to  the  launch 
is  obvious,  and  the  additional  pitch  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  ways  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
hitch  in  the  launch  of  the  Northinnberland, 
unduly  and  unnecessarily  as  that  risk  was 
augmented  by  plating  the  vessel  before  launch- 
ing to  her  full  and  enormous  weight. 


THE  ELM. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  most  popular 
and  well-known  of  British  trees,  the  answer 
would  certainly  be  the  elm  (U?m«s  cam2)estris)  j 
for  this  there  are  many  reasons,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one  perhaps  is  its  being  so  constantly 
planted  near  towns  and  villages  as  to  be  known 
(by  sight,  if  not  by  name)  to  all.  In  parks,  gar- 
dens,  and  road-sides,  it  is  planted  all  over  the 
country,  and  is  at  once  known  by  its  lofty, 
upright,  and  graceful  growth,  though  often 
attaining  an  immense  size,  it  seldom  possesses 
the  rugged  and  grotesque  beauty  of  the  oak  or 
the  yew ; all  its  branches  generally  tend  up- 
wards, dividing  and  sub-dividing  as  they  reach 
the  summit,  where  the  smaller  branchlets  form 
a dense  mass  : the  tree  does  not  lose  this  charac- 
ter even  in  winter,  when  the  branches  are  quite 
leafless.  It  is  in  this  intricate  mass  of  the 
smaller  upper  branches  that  some  birds  so  espe- 
cially love  to  nest,  and  every  one  familiar  with 
certain  elms  will  remember  how  the  nests  gra- 
dually became  apparent  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
after  the  first  autumn  storms  had  swept  away 
the  leaves.  The  bark  is  rugged  and  irregularly 
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incised,  closely  resembling  the  oak;  the  leaves 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
tree,  one  specimen  having  been  estimated  to 
produce  seven  millions  of  leaves,  sufficient  to 
cover  a space  of  five  acres  : from  their  one-sided 
growth  (like  the  well-known  Begonia)  they  are 
puzzling  alike  to  the  naturalist  aud  the  art- 
student.  The  leaf-buds  of  the  elm  in  early 
spring  are  particularly  small  and  of  a very  deli- 
cate green.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  in  April,  before 
the  leaves  are  fully  out,  is  incomparable, 
particularly  when  seen  in  masses,  such  as 
occur  in  avenues  in  parks  and  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  planted  in  dense  clumps. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  old  wood,  and  are  fully 
out  before  the  leaves  appear,  forming  crimson 
pendulous  clusters  of  great  beauty, but  not  being 
very  conspicuous,  are  generally  unheeded ; the 
fruit  is  flat  and  leaf-like,  bearing  a single  seed 
in  the  centre : this  is  not  so  commonly  seen  as 
is  the  flower.  Many  forms  and  varieties  of  this 
tree,  more  or  less  common  in  this  country,  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species,  aud  there  is 
considerable  confusion  as  to  whether  certain 
supposed  characters  are  really  distinct  and  per- 
manent or  not : it  is  one  instance  among  many 
where  man  tries  in  vain  to  draw  a boundary  line 
between  a species  and  its  neighbours.  Some 
systematic  botanists  are,  however,  content  to 
recognise  all  the  forms  as  naturalised  in  this 
country  under  two  heads,  viz.,  the  one  under 
consideration,  common  in  central  and  southern 
England ; and  the  form  known  as  the  wych 
elm  (U.  montana),  a smaller  tree  with  larger 
leaves,  common  in  hilly  districts  in  Scotland 
and  northern  England ; some  competent  autho- 
rities even  cut  the  gordian  knot  by  grouping 
them  all  under  one  head  by  the  name  of  common 
elm,  of  which  the  wych  elm  is  to  be  considered 
a variety  (this  does  not  include  the  American 
and  the  so-called  Spanish  elm  of  Jamaica). 

The  common  elm,  the  plant  of  our  parks  and 
roadsides,  is  a native  of  the  western  districts  of 
Asia,  and  of  eastern,  central,  and  southern 
Europe.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  on  these  grounds  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  seldom  producing  fruit  in  Britain,  not  to  be 
a native  of  this  country,  its  presence  being  due 
to  introduction  in  distant  times  ; it  is,  therefore, 
not  found  in  a native  state  here  in  woods  and 
forests,  but  is  generally  confined  to  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  man’s  abode,  where  it  has  been  planted. 

It  is  not  pai-ticular  as  to  soil,  and  is  of  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth,  producing  in  a short  time 
timber  of  great  value  for  building  purposes. 
Daring  the  process  of  seasoning,  it,  however, 
loses  much  of  its  bulk  aud  weight,  when  it 
becomes  little  affected  by  wet  ; and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  invariably  selected  for  damp 
situations.  Its  generally  very  straight  stem  ren- 
dered it  fitting  for  the  old  water-pipes,  for  which 
it  was  much  used.  Keels  aud  the  submerged 
parts  of  vessels  were  at  one  time  invari- 
ably  made  of  it.  It  is  generally  selected 
for  use  in  the  piles  for  bridges  and  similar 
structures,  for  coffins,  and  for  numberleFS 
other  purposes,  where  endurance  in  a wet  situa- 
tion is  required,  and  where  the  wood  of  other 
trees,  if  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  elm, 
is  not  as  readily  and  cheaply  procured. 
The  variety  or  species  known  as  wych  elm 
is  believed  to  bo  truly  indigenous  to  this 
country,  where  it  constantly  matures  its  seed  ; 
its  general  character  is  different  to  the 
common  elm ; the  central  upright  stem  being 
lost  in  this  species,  and  the  branches  are  in- 
clined to  droop,  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and 
the  timber  it  produces  is  sound  and  tough,  but 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  common  form.  The 
gnarled  and  knotted  excrescences  are  much  used 
by  cabinetmakers  for  fancy  work. 

The  elm  is  somewhat  deficient  in  direct 
historical  associations  and  classical  allusions: 
although  many  references  are  made  to  the  tree 
by  poets  and  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
statement  that  the  tree  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  crusaders  appears  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation  ; other  unimportant  associa- 
tions of  the  tree  we  will  pass  over. 

The  peculiarities  of  its  branching  and  leafage 
are  readily  caught  by  the  artist,  and  for  this 
reason  it  may  be  said  to  occur  in  nearly  all  land- 
scape compositions,  from  the  finished  picture  of 
the  mature  artist,  to  the  meaningless  scratch  of 
the  illustrator  of  “Mokeaua,”  in  a halfpenny 
magazine.  The  elm-tree  is  pressed  into  service 
by  artists  of  every  grade,  and  when  pictures  of 
/t-fes  and  sporting  views  are  given  in  the  illus- 
trated  papers,  the  trees  figured  are  invariably 
elms ; the  mannerism  of  one  artist  is  so  repeatedly 
copied  by  another,  and  his  by  a third,  that  the 
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poor  elm-tree,  as  pictorially  represented,  often 
becomes  quite  a conventional  object. 

Where  the  elm-tree  grows  there  may  befonndits 
numerous  parasites:  flies,  beetles,  moths, butter- 
flies, caterpillars,  and  fleas  abound  in  every  part 
of  it : some  do  a great  deal  of  damage,  and 
others  very  little ; some  are  quite  peculiar  to  the 
tree,  Avbilst  others  are  more  cosmopolitan  in  their 
instincts.  These  creatures  all  suggest  them- 
selves as  fitting  companions  for  the  elm,  with  its 
one-sided  leaves  and  crimson  flowers,  when  it  is 
desired  to  introduce  it  as  a decorative  object. 

When  the  autumn  winds  rush  through  its 
trembling  branches,  and  its  bright  yellow  leaves 
are  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  a large 
and  singular  parasite  often  takes  up  its  abode 
towards  the  top  of  the  tree,  generally  in  some 
hollow  place,  or  on  a wound  where  a branch  has 
been  snapped  off — this  is  Agaricus  uhnevrius, 
so  called  from  its  attachment  to  the  elm-tree 
only  ; it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a large 
massive  group  of  white  mushrooms,  that  are 
well  known  to  be  esculent,  but  generally  out 
of  the  reach  of  man.  They  are  of  rapid  growth, 
disappearing  with  the  frosts  of  winter,  and 
reappearing  in  the  following  early  autumn. 
This  parasite  is  said  to  be  uncommon  in  some 
districts,  but  is  generally  abundant  enough  in  St. 
James’s  Park;  last  and  many  previous  autumns 
nearly  every  elm  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
Horse  Guards  bore  one  or  two  fine  large  groups  of 
these  large  edible  excrescences. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  vegetable 
growths,  the  “Jew’s-ear”  (lUrneola  auricula.- 
Jud(e),  although  not  altogether  peculiar  to, 
appears  frequently  on  the  trunk  of.  the  elm- 
tree.  It  is  not  conflned  to  the  living  tree,  but  i 
will  at  times  appear  on  elm  stakes  and  gate-  j 
posts.  In  its  early  state  it  does  not  always  take 
the  precise  form  of  an  ear  ; but  when  well  grown 
it  presents  an  exact  counterpart  of  a human  ! 
ear,  the  folding  and  undulation  and  the  delicate 
veining  are  exact  duplicates  of  the  ear  of  man.  I 
The  substance  is  dusky,  downy,  soft,  and  flesh- 1 
like,  and  is  in  every  way  a precise  and  startling 
transcript  of  the  human  original.  The  “ Jew’s-  ' 
ear”  has  been  well  known  from  very  ancient, 
times,  and  was  at  one  time,  and  is  in  some  places  ’ 
now, supposed  to  possess  magical  curativepowers. ' 
It  is  still  an  article  of  commerce,  and  sold  in  ' 
some  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  more  common  than  the  above,  and  j 
appearing  in  the  autumn  on  the  trunks  and 
fallen  branches  of  this  and  other  trees,  is  Tremella  ; 
inesenterica,  so  called  from  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  human  mesentery.  In  olden  times  these 
objects  sadly  puzzled  our  forefathers,  who  con-  [ 
sidered  them  as  belonging  neither  to  the  animal  j 
nor  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  looked  upon  I 
them  with  awe  and  suspicion,  as  possessed  of, 
occult  power,  and  as  productions  of  witchcraft 
and  magic.  W.  G.  S. 


FEVER  IN  LONDON : ITS  LESSONS.* 

The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  London  from 
1851  to  1860  were  21,870,  and  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing years,  11,000.  These  represent  about 
290,000  cases  of  fever  in  the  fourteen  years, 
chiefly  among  the  poorest.  Of  course,  they  repre- 
sent poverty  filth,  misery,  aud  a great  cost  to 
the  paying  classes, — a coat  uot  easy  to  be  calcu- 
lated. You  must  know,  also,  that  these  cases 
have  been  increasing.  The  annual  average  from 
1851  to  1860  was  2,187;  from  1861  to  1864, 
2,992.  This,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  is  an 
average  annual  increase  of  6,500  cases  of  fever 
in  the  latter  period  over  the  former  in  London 
alone. 

If  any  disease  may  be  said  to  be  the  test 
of  the  sanitary  neglect  of  a locality,  fever  in  its 
various  forms  is  essentially  that  disease.  As 
surely  as  we  find  fever  year  after  year  breaking 
out  or  continuing  about  the  same  spot,  so  sure  is 
work  to  be  done  there,  and  there  is  a very  rea- 
sonable ground  for  believing  that,  with  prompt, 
good,  and  appropriate  work,  the  disease  may  be 
banished,  or  very  nearly  so.  One  of  my  earliest 
sanitary  lessons  as  a parish  surgeon  was  this  : — 
I had  one  house  that  specially  teazed  me  : this 
was  before  the  vestry  days.  Every  fresh  occu- 
pant  was  nearly  sure  to  have  fever.  This  went 
on  year  after  year,  and  cost  the  parish  very 
mneh  money,  and  the  poor  many  a life  ; it  also 
created  a few  paupers.  Now  and  then  the  house 
was  partially  cleansed  and  fumigated,  especially 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  "W.  Reodle,  surgeon,  read  at 
meeting  of  “ The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association.” 


after  a new  case  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 
People  said,  “ See,  now,  cleansing  and  white- 
washing will  not  prevent  it ; it  comes  from  the 
habits  of  the  poor.”  One  said  drunkenness, 
another  dirt,  another  Providence  ; but,  as  a par- 
tial and  superficial  cleansing  will  not  banish 
fever,  I was  at  length  tired  of  it,  and  recom- 
mended emptying  the  house  aud  thoroughly 
cleansing  it  from  top  to  bottom,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  drains,  water-butt,  »fec.,  and  keeping  the 
house  empty  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  was 
done;  and  the  house  was  from  that  time  for  years 
after,  as  eftectually  cleared  of  fever  as  if  none  had 
ever  been  there.  I mention  this  because  it  is  a 
typical  case.  Dr.  Jeaffreson  is  very  clear  upon 
this  in  his  advice  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 
Speaking  of  cases  from  my  own  parish,  he  said, 
“ The  facts  most  prominent  in  relation  to  these 
cases  were  that  they  came  continuously  month 
by  month  from  the  same  buildings,  or  building, 
even.  This  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  eight 
or  ten  cases  bad  been  sent  to  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, and  the  premises  still  remained  over- 
crowded and  filthy.  The  sick  were  removed, 
and  the  healthy  were  at  once  admitted  to  the 
infected  rooms,  to  catch  the  disease  in  their 
turn.”  He  says,  “If  infected  rooms  were  scrubbed 
and  limewashed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  kept 
empty  afterwards  for  not  less  than  ten  days, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  become  safe  habi- 
tations, provided  decent  sanitary  regulations 
were  afterwards  enforced.”  This  is  my  expe- 
rience. In  my  earlier  time,  before  the  Lodging- 
I house  Acts  were  in  force,  one  of  the  hotbeds  of 
'■  the  disease  was  the  common  lodging-house.  In 
I ray  later  time,  after  the  Acts  got  into  operation, 
it  became  more  aud  more  rare  to  find  infections 
disease,  especially  fever,  in  them  ; and,  when 
brought  in,  the  by-law  of  prompt  removal, 
cleansing,  aud  keeping  empty,  effectually  pre- 
vented the  spread  of  the  disease.  Fever,  in  the 
I opinion  of  a great  French  authority,  is  an  arti- 
ficial disease,  and  may  be  produced  or  destroyed 
at  will ; and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  is  not  far 
out.  The  prison  records  of  Howard’s  time  show 
how  it  may  be  produced,  and  Howard’s  work 
shows  how  it  may  be  destroyed  ; and  the  Lodging- 
house  Acts  which  are  really  carried  out  tell  the 
same  tale  in  a less  marked  manner.  Mr.  Simon’s 
words  are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  true. 
“ Fever  is  essentially  a disease  of  filth.  True, 
a few  deaths  cannot  bo  accepted  as  a conclusive 
proof  of  sanitary  neglect  in  the  district  where 
they  occurred ; for  unavoidable  contagion  may 
have  been  imported.  Even  the  fatal  cases 
themselves  may  have  come  from  a fever-nest 
in  some  adjoining  jurisdiction.  But  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  registration  of  any 
fever  deaths  in  a district  not  suffering  from 
famine  is  a thing  which,  for  the  credit  of  the 
I local  sanitary  authority,  ought  to  be  susceptible 
of  some  such  application.”  And  here  let  me 
note  well  the  words,  “ imported  from  some  ad- 
joining jurisdiction.”  You  will  at  once  see  how 
little  it  avails  for  one  parish,  or  district,  or  street 
to  be  clean  and  wholesome,  if  gross  neglect  and 
consequent  infections  and  putrid  disease  are 
common  in  another  district,  parish,  or  street  not 
far  off.  And  this  points  as  strongly  as  any 
ai-gument  can,  if  not  for  some  central  great 
power,  at  least  to  some  sufficiently  authoritative 
court  of  appeal.  Dr.  Greenhow  notes  in  some 
places  an  annual  average  death-rate  from  fever 
of  21  in  100,000,  and  in  other  places  running 
up  to  204,  207,  and  209.  Such  facta  require 
special  and  authoritative  investigation,  and  the 
Blue  Books  of  the  health  department  of  the 
Privy  Council  give  instances  of  such  special  in- 
vestigations. The  power  to  deal  with  them  is 
yet  to  come.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  the 
age  at  which  people  are  stricken  do^m  by  this 
disease.  The  majority  are  of  those  who  have 
had  time  to  become  useful,  at  a time  sufficiently 
advanced  to  repay  some  of  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  their  earlier  time.  In  this  economical  sense 
it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  if  we  let  fever  go  on. 
Of  2,497  cases  admitted  into  the  Fever  Hospital 
in  1864,  510  were  under  fifteen,  1,720  from  fifteen 
to  fifty,  267  over  fifty.  See  also  how  it  concerns 
the  parishes.  The  " poor  ratepayer  ” has  become 
a sortof  proverb, ever  in  the  mouth  for  obstructive 
purposes  when  any  good  was  to  be  done,  if  that 
good  was  to  cost  money.  The  ratepayer  is  likely 
to  be  poor  when  he  is  surrounded  by  typhus  and 
its  miserable  concomitants  and  associations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  governed 
by  persons  who  see  so  little  before  them  that 
they  fail  to  sea  how  mneh  they  might  save  and 
how  many  they  might  save  by  damming  up  or 
stamping  out  such  diseases.  In  a given  number 


of  patients  admitted  at  the  Fever  Hospital, 
215  were  domestic  servants  or  policemen  for 
whom  fees  were  paid ; 71  were  admitted  free, 
but  3,324  were  admitted  by  parish  orders- 
This  shows  well  enough  where  the  seed  is, 
where  the  nesting  is;  and  it  shows  well  enough 
that  it  is  essentially  a Poor-law  question ; and 
now,  while  the  Poor-law  is  before  us,  in  con- 
nexion with  fever,  let  me  tell  you  how  it  does,  or, 
rather,  how  it  does  not,  provide.  Impressed 
with  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  my  parish,  as  a 
guardian,  November,  1863, 1 moved  the  following 
resolution  : “ That  the  clerk  write  to  the  dis- 
trict medical  officers,  and  request  that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  send  weekly  to  the  Board,  in 
writing,  the  name  and  address  in  the  case  of 
every  parish  patient  visited  at  his  or  her  own 
house,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer,  the  bad  state  of  the  premises  stands 
either  as  the  cause  of  disease  or  as  retarding 
recovery.”  This  was  carried  unanimously 
enough ; but  as  the  Poor-law  does  not  provide 
clearly  for  this  innovation,  it  soon  ceased  to 
be  acted  upon.  I further  urged  that,  in  the 
weekly  return  of  the  medical  officers,  under  the 
Poor-law,  it  woiald  be  sufficient  to  underline 
every  address  of  a house  with  conditions  like 
those  comprised  in  my  resolution,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  health  officer  might  be  antho* 
ritatively  and  promptly  drawn  to  the  spot.  It 
was  further  moved  in  the  sanitary  committee  of 
the  same  parish,  “That  each  case  reported  in 
the  death-register  as  typhus  shall  be  speciully 
reported  upon  at  each  meeting  of  committee, 
such  report  to  comprise  the  condition  of  the 
premises,  rooms,  number  of  iuhabitants  to  each 
room,  probable  causes  of  fever  when  ascertaiu- 
able,  aud  measures  taken  or  suggestions  made 
for  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  the  medical  officer  may 
think  necessary.” 

This  resolution  the  committee  refused  to 
adopt,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
more  than  2,000  cases  in  the  parish.* 

****** 

Until  we  have  compulsory  power  for  sound, 
effectual,  and  prompt  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
poorest,  compulsory  power  to  purchase  sites 
covered  with  houses,  poisoning  aud  making  poor 
their  neighbourhoods,  and  in  themselves  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  so  long  will  our  poorest 
be  producers  and  propagators  of  disease,  unedu- 
cated, irreligious,  immoral,  and  I may  say  brutal. 
So  long  will  they  not  only  themselves  rely  on 
poor-rates,  but  they  will  bequeath  to  us  their 
children  after  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  in  a few  words  note 
some  of  the  requirements  which  come  out  of  the 
consideration  of  my  subject. 

I deplore  the  frequency  with  which  the  public 
ear  and  the  vestry  ear  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
difficulties,  — of  impossibilities,  as  they  are 
called.  Our  first  duty  is,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done,  to  attend  to  the  multitude  of  mat- 
ters which  are  possible,  and,  while  doing  so,  we 
shall  learn  to  diminish  the  list  of  the  “ impos- 
sible.” 

We  must  have  better  and  healthier  homes  for 
the  poorest  classes, — not  the  palaces  designed  by 
philanthropists,  with  appliances  which  do  not 
often  come  within  the  means  of  the  lower  middle 
class,  but  cheap,  wholesome,  and  suitable  places. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  very  high  prices  paid  by 
these  people  for  their  miserable  homes  is  enough 
to  pay  profitably  for  better  places.  The  autho- 
rities of  the  poorer  localities  would  display 
great  economic  wisdom  in  getting  and  using 
public  money  at  per  cent,  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  in  the  construction  of  such  houses  the  local 
authority  should  possess  far  greater  power  to 
insist  upon  all  reasonable  health  conditions. 

All  houses  let  to  weekly  tenants  should  be 
registered,  and  brought,  by  means  of  by-laws 
sanctioned  by  a central  authority  and  adraiuis- 
tered  by  the  local,  into  some  kind  of  resemblance 
to  the  management  of  the  common  lodgiug- 
honses.  This  may  be  done  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  a man  in  his  home. 

Places  are  required  into  which  poor  tenants 
unaffected  with  infectious  disease  can  be  re- 
moved when  they  can  find  no  other  during  the 
cleansing  of  an  infected  house. 

Local  hospitals  with  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
air-space  for  the  reception  of  those  infected  by 
disease. 

Better  nursing  for  the  sick  poor,  and  a better 
mode  of  supplying  the  prepared  necessaries  in 
sustenance  during  illness. 

* Our  own  exposure  of  the  nbominable  condition  of 
parts  of  this  parish,— St.  George's,  Southwark,— will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers.— Ed. 
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Information  without  any  delay  to  the  sanitary 
officers  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  of 
premises  and  conditions  likely  to  give  rise  to  the 
same  found  in  the  visits  of  medical  officers  and 
inspectors  under  the  Poor  Law. 
tt  Alterations  of  the  Poor  Law,  so  far  as  all 
these  matters  concern,  as  they  generally  do, 
persons  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

Power  for  prompt  action  to  remove  infected 
persons  from  filthy  and  infected  houses,  or  in 
cases  where  there  is  danger  of  infection  to 
others. 

The  change  of  some  of  our  laws  which  are 
pcrniisaivo  into  laws  obligatory  ; the  permission 
to  act  being  most  usually  construed  into  per- 
mission not  to  act. 

When  it  is  important  to  do  sanitaiy  work,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  do  it ; in 
case  of  dangerous  delay  or  neglect,  that  a 
central  power  might  on  appeal  come  in  and  do 
it,  and  charge  it  to  the  local  authority. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — The  Master  Builders’  Association, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  leading  firms, 
held  a meeting  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  at 
which  the  notice  of  the  masons  and  joiners  that 
they  would  require  8d.  an  hour,  instead  of  7H-j 
by  the  Ist  of  May,  1866,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  a sub-committee  of  six  members 
appointed  to  effect  some  arraugeinent  of  the 
question.  On  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  George 
Myers,  of  Lambeth,  who  is  a member  of  the 
snb-committee,  sent  for  deputations  from  the 
masons  and  joiners  in  bis  employ,  and  asked 
them  whether,  provided  the  extra  Old.  per  hour 
wore  granted,  the  men  would  agree  to  work  one 
hour  less  during  the  winter  months  on  all  ont- 
door  jobs  and  unprotected  buildings,  the  time 
for  working  in  the  shop  to  remain  at  ten  hours 
all  the  year  round.  If  the  men  agreed  to  this, 
he  was  prepared  to  recommend  that  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  masters  generally  at  the  mooting 
to  be  held  on  Monday.  Shop  meetings  of  the 
masons  and  joiners  were  therefore  held  on 
Saturday,  when  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Myers  was 
submitted  for  consideration,  and  accepted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  men.  The  result  was  at 
once  communicated  to  Mr.  Myers,  with  the 
understanding  that  a general  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  would  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  to  receive  the  reply  of  the 
employers.  Favourable  replies  having  been  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Cubitt,  Smith  & Taylor, 
and  Myers,  the  meeting  referred  to,  after  a long 
and  protracted  discussion,  passed  the  following 
resolution,  out  of  several  proposed,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  : — “ That  we  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  master  builders  of  8d.  per  hour,  with 
the  condition  that  the  time  of  nine  hours  per 
day  be  worked  both  in  shops  and  on  out-door 
jobs,  from  the  9th  of  November  to  the  14th  of 
February.”  This  resolution  was  then  ordered 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  delegates  to  the  employers. 
An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  to  hear  the 
result,  which,  it  is  anticipated  will  be  favourable. 

Gloucester. — The  masters  of  the  carpenters 
who  are  on  strike  here  have  held  two  meetings, 
but  they  will  not  concede  the  hour  asked  for  by 
the  men.  It  is  said  with  some  firms  the  working 
time  is  less  than  that  now  demanded ; and  the 
men  on  strike  say  if  they  yield,  an  injustice  will 
be  done  to  their  feUows. 

Exeter. — The  journeymen  carpenters  at  Exeter, 
-end  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  West  of 
England  besides  Gloucester,  are  out  on  strike,  in 
consequence  of  the  masters  having  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demand  for  an  advance  in  the 
weekly  wages,  of  3s.  The  average  pay  at  pre- 
sent is  21s.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Opera- 
tive Carpenters  and  Joiners  have  agreed  to  allow 
every  man  on  strike  12s.  per  week. 

Neivport. — The  journeymen  carpenters  of  New- 
port have  struck  for  6d.  per  day  advance  of 
wages,  which  the  masters  have  in  somo  cases 
conceded. 

Leelc. — The  joiners  in  this  town  are  now  out 
on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  and  a reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  notice  of  four 
months  which  they  had  given  their  employers 
having  expired. 

Manchester. — The  stonemasons  have  foi'  the 
last  twelve  months  been  agitating  tor  various 
little  “reforms”  in  connexion  with  their  own 
trade.  These  include  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week 
on  the  wages,  which  ai’e  32s.  in  summer  and  29s. 
in  winter, — the  Liverpool  stonemasons  having 
already  obtained  a similar  increase  j a reduction 


of  one  hour  in  the  working  time  on  Saturdays — 
so  that  the  men  shall  leave  the  yards  at  twelve 
instead  of  one  o’clock  ; an  allowance  for  walking 
time  beyond  certain  defined  limits  in  going  to 
work  5 and  an  increase  of  3d.  per  day  when  work- 
ing on  hard  stone,  as  a compensation  for  the 
extra  wear  and  tear  of  tools.  The  men  gave 
notice  to  the  masters  six  months  ago  of  their 
intention  to  turn  out  unless  their  wishes  were 
complied  with.  An  intimation  was  lately  re- 
ceived that  the  masters  would  only  grant  the 
extra  shilling  asked  for,  but  this  offer  was  rejected. 
Finally,  the  masters  also  gave  up  the  hour  on 
Saturdays,  but  would  yield  no  further  conces- 
sions. About  500  stonemasons  assembled  last 
week  to  consider  this  proposal ; and,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  masters,  and  to  let  the  other  matters 
remain  in  abeyance,  as  well  as  another  disputed 
point  relative  to  arbitration,  which  the  men  are 
averse  to,  preferring  to  settle  all  questions  of 
difference  with  the  masters  themselves. 

Jarrow. — On  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  a meeting 
of  workmen  was  held,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  nine  hours  movement,  and  to  hear  the 
result  of  sectional  meetings  held  among  the  men 
of  Messrs.  Palmer  & Co.’s  ship-building  works. 
An  employ^  of  Messrs.  Palmer  presided,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  state  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  sectional  meetings  was  against  a strike. 
A report  was  read  about  the  movement  on  the 
Clyde  and  other  large  ship-building  yards  in 
Scotland,  which  stated  that  the  masters  had 
reduced  the  labour  two  hom’S  per  week,  making 
the  time  57  hours.  A resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a deputation  should  wait  upon  Mr.  Palmer, 
to  inquire  if  he  would  accede  to  the  57  hours, 
and  pay  their  wages  weekly,  instead  of  fort- 
nightly, was  carried. 

Neiccastle  and  Gateshead.  — The  operative 
stonemasons  are  on  strike  for  a redaction  of 
their  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours 
per  day  duiing  five  days  in  the  w'eek,  aud  a half- 
holiday on  Saturdays,  or  50^  hours  per  week. 
The  men  have  been  working  ten  hours  per  day 
during  five  days  in  the  week,  and  have  enjoyed 
a Saturday  half-holiday  since  June  last.  The 
masters  offer  to  pay  the  men  6jd.  per  hour, 
which  will  yield  them  11.  8s.  4d.  per  week  in 
summer,  and  11.  Gs.  in  winter,  provided  they 
work  whole  time.  They,  however,  refuse  to 
accept  it.  The  nine  hours  agitation  in  the  iron 
ship-building  yards  is  about  at  an  end  on  the 
Tees  and  at  Hartlepool,  as  the  masters  have 
been  able  to  fill  the  yards  with  non-union  men. 
The  ship-joiners  usually  employed  in  the  iron 
ship-building  yards  of  the  Tyne  remain  oat  on 
strike  for  redaction  of  their  time  to  nine  hours  ; 
but  the  masters  are  determined  not  to  concede 
it,  and  they  are  getting  their  joiners’  work  done 
at  other  parts. 

Edinburgh. — The  labourers’  strike  continues, 
and  moat  of  those  in  union  have  got  employment 
elsewhere.  The  Masters’  Association  have 
ollered  4id.  an  hour  on  certain  conditions,  bub 
the  offer  has  not  been  accepted. 

Galashiels. — The  journeymen  masons  have  re- 
solved to  demand  a rise  of  wages  to  S^d.  per 
hour.  A deputation  from  the  meeting  waited  on 
the  master  builders,  who  readily  granted  the  re- 
quest. 

Falkirk. — The  employers  have  agreed  to  give 
the  operative  slaters  5d.  per  hour,  which  the 
men,  in  the  mean  time,  have  accepted. 

Coatbridge. — The  miners  here  have  been  on 
strike,  but  the  masters  have  given  in  to  their 
demand  for  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day  of  eight 
hom-3,  and  in  consequence  the  price  of  coal  has 
been  raised  Is.  5d.,  and  in  some  instances 
Is.  lOd.,  per  ton.  The  Ayrshire  miners  are  also 
agitating  for  a rise  of  wages  and  threatening 
strikes,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  industry 
throughout  Scotland. 

Crieff. — The  demand  recently  made  by  the 
masons  for  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  has  been 
granted.  The  rate  now  is  5d.  per  hour. 

Aberdeen. — Upwards  of  150  joiners  yet  re- 
main out  on  strike.  A committee  of  operatives 
offer  to  take  work  on  their  own  account,  pre- 
paratory to  a co-operative  company  being 
formed.  About  seventy  of  the  house-painters  are 
also  out  on  strike.  The  demand  made  by  them 
is  for  an  advance  of  wages  3s.  per  week,  and  the 
masters  have  agreed  to  give  28.  The  strike  is 
only  a partial  one.  A disgraceful  affair,  arising 
out  of  the  present  strike  among  tbo  house- 
carpenters  and  joiners,  has  just  occurred.  Mr. 
Eainnie,  builder,  had  agi*eed  to  give  the  advance 
of  2s.  per  week  asked  by  his  workmen,  but 
refused  to  sign  any  document  to  that  effect,  as 
I requested  by  the  committee  of  operatives.  Mr. 


Rainnie’s  workmen  resumed  work,  but  a mes- 
senger was  sent  to  him  asking  a written  state- 
ment regarding  the  concession  he  had  made  to 
his  workmen.  This  he  again  declined  to  give, 
and  when  the  workmen  were  leaving  for  the  day, 
they  were  surrounded  by  a great  crowd  of  bro- 
ther workmen  and  others,  and  pelted  with  mis- 
siles. This  continued  for  a considerable  time, 
the  men  who  had  returned  to  their  work  being 
struck  and  maltreated  unmercifully.  Fortu- 
nately the  police  were  soon  on  the  ground.  This 
mode  of  intimidation  has  considerably  damaged 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  carpenters  in  the 
strike. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  endeavours  bo  insure  that  the  British  Art 
Section  of  the  Exhibition  shall  be  properly  and 
honourably  represented  so  far  as  arehitectnre  is 
concerned  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
British  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  have 
confided  to  the  committee  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  selection  of  the  drawings  and  models 
which  may  be  intended  for  exhibition.  They 
have  further  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee the  large  series  of  galleries  at  South 
Kensington,  which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
National  Collection  of  Portraits,  and  have  sug. 
gested  that  the  drawings  and  models  sent  to  the 
conimitteo  should  be  arrangeil  in  them,  so  as 
to  form  a Public  Exhibition  in  London  during 
December  next.  This  is  a very  important  sug- 
gestion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee 
will  bo  enabled  to  make  tbis  Exhibition  one 
worthy  of  tho  country.  It  will,  we  suppose,  in- 
clude many  works  that  will  not  be  sent  to  Paris. 
The  British  Commissioners  have  agreed  bo  take 
upon  themselves  the  whole  expense  and  the 
trouble  of  the  various  arrangements  required 
after  the  drawings  and  models  have  been  sent  to 
South  Kensington,  and  until  their  return  thither 
from  Paris  ; so  that  the  expenses  of  the  exhibitors 
will  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  and 
from  South  Kensington,  and  of  any  stands  that 
may  be  required  for  models. 


BIGNELL  HOUSE,  NEAR  BICESTER. 

Bicinell  House,  the  residence  of  the  Misses 
Drake,  and  of  which  we  give  illustrations,  is  built 
of  a hard  stone  quanued  upon  the  estate,  the 
dressed  work  about  the  building  being  of  Bath 
stono;  the  walls  are  lined  internally  with  brick  ; 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  brindle-coloured  tiles. 

The  entrance-porch  is  vaulted  in  stone.  The 
floor  of  the  inner  porch  is  laid  with  ornamental 
tiles  j and  tho  floor  in  the  hall  is  of  oak.  The 
staircase  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  cub 
balusters  and  wrought  newels.  The  ceilings  of 
the  principal  rooms  and  hall  are  constructed 
with  girders  and  binders,  moulded  and  stopped, 
dividing  the  ceilings  into  panels.  These  timbers, 
as  well  as  all  other  woodwork  in  sight,  are  in- 
tended to  be  simply  varnished.  The  kitchen  has 
an  open  roof,  with  a lantern  affording  good  light 
and  ventilation.  Tho  kitchen  offices  are  com- 
plete in  their  an-angement.  There  is  a dairy,  of 
an  octagon  form,  distinct  from  tho  other  build- 
ings, although  connected  with  them,  and  it  has 
a private  entrance  from  the  lawn.  The  roof 
over  the  gateway  to  entrance  to  courtyard  is 
surmounted  by  a turret,  with  a clock,  which  is 
visible  from  the  entrance  and  garden  fronts. 
The  stabling,  &c.,  occupy  a site  near  the  house. 

Messrs.  Orchard,  of  Banbury,  were  the  builders, 
the  work  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson, 
of  Oxford.  Mr.  T.  Lewis  was  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  cost  of  the  house,  exclusive  of  stables  and 
other  additions,  will  be  about  5,0001. 


Poisonous  Water.— “What  killed  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin ? ” says  the  Medical  Times.  “ Impure  water. 
We  wonder  that  travellers  do  not  carry  with  them 
a little  bottle  of  permanganate  of  potass,  a few 
drops  of  which  would  speedily  purify  any  water. 
A friend  of  onrs,  who  has  just  returned  from 
India,  tells  us  that  be  has  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  its  employment.  In  cases  where 
the  water  was  turbid,  and  tasting  and  smelling 
of  decaying  organic  matter,  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate 
made  it  in  a few  minutes  as  clear  and  sweet  as 
spring  water.” 
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BAST  LTDFOED  CHTJROH,  SOMEETON, 
SOMERSET. 

This  new  churcli  was  consecrated  on  the  4tli 
inst.,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Town 
(acting  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was 
Buffering  from  indisposition) . It  is  built  at  the 
sole  coat  of  the  Rev.  John  James  Moss,  the 
rector  (on  a new  site  given  by  him),  as  a memorial 
of  his  late  wife.  The  old  chnrch,  which  pos- 
sessed no  architectural  interest,  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  quite  unfit  for  use. 
Being  situated  in  a low  meadow,  it  was  fre- 
quently liable  to  inundation ; so  much  so,  that 
during  floods  it  was  inaccessible.  The  plan  of 
the  now  chnrch  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  a 
bold  south  porch,  with  tower  at  north  side  of 
chancel  arch.  The  latter  is  square  at  base,  but 
changes  into  an  octagon  a little  above  the  eaves’ 
line,  and  is  crowned  with  a spire  about  100  ft. 
high.  The  general  material  of  the  waE  is  blue 
lias,  the  dressings  being  of  Doulting  stone  j and 
the  interior  of  the  church  faced  with  ashlar.  The 
nave  roof  is  covered  with  grey  Bridgwater  tiles, 
and  the  chancel  with  the  local  stone  (taken  from 
the  old  chnrch) . Over  the  window  on  the  north 
side,  at  base  of  tower,  is  a sculptured  bas-relief, 
containing  an  inscription  written  by  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Edward  Gust,  the  father  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Moss.  The  font  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Egerton,  sister  to  the  deceased  lady.  The  chancel 
is  fitted  up  with  open  benches  of  wainscot,  and 
is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  cinquefoil 
window  in  the  west  gable  of  the  nave  is  filled 
with  glass  by  Hudson,  of  London. 

The  church  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Eerrey, 
architect,  by  Mr.  Maurice  Davis,  of  Langport, 
builder,  at  a cost  somewhat  under  3,0001., 
and  will  accommodate  about  150  persons.  It 
stands  on  a beautiful  plateau  of  grass,  sm*- 
roonded  by  fine  elms,  and  is  altogether  very 
picturesquely  situated. 


OLD  CHELSEA  CHURCH. 

llRITISn  AECHJiOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting,  April  11th,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Borough  of  Clickminin,  in  Orkney,  the  joint 
production  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  bart.,  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Irvine,  was  read.  It  was  illustrated  with 
complete  drawings  of  this  very  good  specimen  of 
a “PicUs  House.”  Dr.  James  Copland  added 
' some  particulars  from  his  own  knowledge  of  this 
building,  and  of  two  other  “Piets’  houses”  in 
the  Orkneys.  Their  resemblance  to  the  nourag- 
; ghia  of  Sardinia  was  also  noticed.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burnell  then  read  a paper,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blunt, 

I with  additions  by  himself,  on  the  old  chnrch  of 
Chelsea.  A large  part  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  paper  was 
reserved  for  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Blunt 
suggested  that  the  ancient  dedication  of  the 
church  was  to  All  Saints,  though  it  has  long 
been  appropriated  to  St.  Luke.  The  chancel, 

, with  the  chantries  north  and  south  of  it,  are 
' the  only  portions  of  ancient  work  left.  The 
I north  chantry,  called  the  Manor  Chantry,  once 
contained  the  monuments  of  the  Brays,  now  in 

■ very  imperfect  condition,  having  been  destroyed 
I or  removed  to  make  space  for  those  of  the  Ger- 

• voiae  family.  There  remains,  however,  an  ancient 
1 brass  in  the  floor.  Of  the  south,  or  More  Chan- 
try, he  stated  that  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 

I More  was  removed  from  it  to  the  chancel,  and 
the  chantry  had  been  occupied  by  the  monn- 
I ments  of  the  Georges  family,  now  also  removed, 
displaced,  and  destroyed.  The  writer  showed 
I that,  notwithstanding  the  current  contrary  opi- 
1 nion,  founded  on  Aubrey’s  assertion,  the  More 
( monument  is  the  original  one  for  which  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  himself  dictated  the  epitaph. 

Mr.  Bumell,  the  architect  of  the  improvements 

■ effected  subsequently  to  1857,  spoke  positively 
. as  to  the  non-existence  of  a crypt  which  conjec- 
1 ture  had  placed  under  the  More  chantry.  The 
( foundation  of  the  west  end  of  the  chnrch, 

) before  it  was  enlarged  in  1666,  he  found  west  of 
. LordDacre’s  tomb.  On  the  north  side  of  the 

chancel  an  aumbry,  and  on  the  south  a piscina 
k were  found,  coeval  with  the  chancel  (early  four- 

• teen th  century).  The  arch  between  the  More 
] chantry  and  the  chancel  is  a specimen  of 
t Italian  workmanship,  dated  1528 ; a date  con- 
I firmed  by  the  objects  represented  in  the  carved 
I ornaments,  those  objects  being  connected  with 
3 the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  It  is  a remarkably 
[ early  instance  of  the  use  of  Italian  architecture 
1 in  this  country. 


In  a window  of  this  chapel,  then  partly 
bricked  up,  were  found  in  the  brickwork,  in 
1858,  remains  of  the  stained  glass  which  once 
filled  it.  The  body  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was, 
according  to  Aubrey,  interred  in  this  chapel ; 
and  his  head,  after  an  exposure  of  fourteen  days, 
— testifying  to  the  passers  by  on  London  Bridge 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  his 
barbarous  insensibility  to  virtue,  patriotism,  and 
talent, — was  consigned  to  a vault  in  St.  Dun- 
Stan’s  Church,  Canterbury.  It  was  seen  and 
drawn  in  that  vault  in  1715. 


LEITH. 

The  prosperous  and  increasing  trade  of  this 
town  is  evinced  by  the  additions  which  are  from 
time  to  time  being  made  to  the  docks  and  the 
business  promises  in  their  vicinity.  The  already 
extensive  flour-mills  of  Messrs.  A.  & B.  Tod,  in 
Commercial -street,  are  in  course  of  being  greatly 
enlarged,  and,  with  the  additional  accommoda- 
dation  will,  we  believe,  be  the  largest  works  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  Tnilla 
are  constructed  in  the  form  of  a triangle  with  a 
court-yard  towards  the  street,  and  are  worked 
by  engines  of  400-horse  power,  and  twenty-seven 
pair  of  stones.  The  additional  buildings  are  being 
erected  in  the  court-yard,  and  will  also  be  pro- 
vided with  an  engine  of  400-horao  power  and 
twenty-seven  pairs  of  stones.  The  facade  will 
have  a frontage  of  122  ft.,  of  seven  stories,  rising 
to  a height  of  70  ft.  The  elevation  -will  be  im- 
posing, and  not  devoid  of  architectural  effect. 
The  central  portion  of  the  building  is  slightly 
recessed,  the  windows  having  plain  architraves, 
and  the  upper  story  is  treated  as  an  attic  ; on 
each  flank  are  wings,  with  round-headed  windows 
rising  to  an  equal  height  with  the  two  stories  of 
the  central  portion,  and  at  the  angles  are  rustic 
quoins ; these  are  surmounted  by  pilasters,  with 
an  entablature  and  pediment  on  the  same  level 
as  the  attic  story.  One  of  the  wings  is  occupied 
by  the  engine  and  machinery  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  three  stories  of  the  other  are  to  be 
used  as  offices ; those  wings  are  separated  from 
the  central  portion  by  fire-proof  walls.  A grain 
and  flour  store  are  to  be  erected  in  the  rear, 
which  will  rise  to  a height  of  six  stories,  and 
afford  a floor-space  of  14,000  ft. ; it  will  have  six 
cart-entrances,  so  arranged  that  carts  can  load 
under  cover  and  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other 
without  turning  or  backing.  Messrs.  Paterson 
& Shiells  are  the  architects. 


ASSESSMENT  COMMITTEES  AND 
UNION  VALUATIONS. 

Ok  all  combinations  most  inquiringly  to  be 
regarded  — whether  of  persons,  committees,  or 
associations — none  are  more  questionable  in  the 
moral  effect  they  exercise  over  the  body  politic 
than  a combination  of  those  whose  official  trans- 
actions, under  the  guise  and  semblance  of  legality, 
operate  speciously  at  least,  or  so  as  to  impress 
the  discerning  mind  with  the  idea  that  either 
willingly  or  wilfully  their  main  effort  and  pur- 
pose consist  in  striving  to  misinterpret,  evade 
and  circumvent  the  full  and  free  operation  of 
the  law,  the  provisions  of  which,  by  statutory 
enactment,  they  were  themselves  appointed  to 
administer,  and  for  which  purpose,  as  a legisla- 
tive  body,  they  were  so  constituted  and  called 
into  existence.  When,  for  example,  we  find 
oombinations  arise  which  affect  in  the  greater 
or  lesser  degree  the  651  unions  of  which  England 
and  Wales  are  composed,  involving  the  levying 
and  collection  (according  to  the  last  returns)  of 
no  less  a sum  than  9,512,655Z.,  and  a total 
expenditure  of  9,325,0722.,  42,8642.  having  been 
expended  for  parochial  assessment,  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  is  evident.  The  passing 
the  “ Union  Assessment  Committee  Act,  1862,” 
in  the  further  development  of  the  great  scheme 
of  parochial  jurisprudence,  brought  into  being 
651  distinct  and  separate  assessment  committees 
as  representative  of  the  several  unions  before 
referred  to,  each  committee  consisting  of  one- 
third  ex  oficio  and  two-thirds  elected  guardians, 
to  whom  has  been  confided  the  appellate  juris- 
diction over  and  arbitration  of  “ the  net  nuTinfl] 
or  rateable  value”  (in  conventional  term,  “ valua- 
tion ”)  respectively  of  every  acre  or  plot  or 
patch  of  land,  from  the  manor,  mansion,  and 
park  of  the  nobleman,  to  the  allotment  piece  of 
the  commoner,  as  legally  rateable,  not  specially ' 
exempted  nor  extra-parochial, — in  short,  the  de- 


termination of  the  assessment  of  every  heredita- 
ment held  in  beneficial  occupation  throughout 
the  country — from  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Docks,  the  New  River,  water  and  gas  works, 
railways  in  all  their  ramifications,  and  all 
other  similar  properties,  manafacturing,  dis- 
tributing, or  productive,  throughout  the  country, 
downwards  to  the  smallest  tenantable  hut 
or  hovel.  Jurisdiction  so  vast,  united  with 
powers  BO  comprehensive,  necessarily  requires 
a certain  degree  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, which  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
from  bodies  or  committees  thus  accidentally 
brought  together.  Had  an  original  valuation  of 
the  country  been  expected  in  th©  first  instance, 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
practice  of  parochial  assessment  and  valuation, 
as  expounded  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  also  of  surveying  and  “ esti- 
mating,” would  have  naturally  been  pre-sup- 
posed  and  expected  from  such  a tribunal  as  the 
Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction  now  referred  to 
(which  in  reality  each,  assessment  committee 
forms) , had  the  Legislature  confided  the 
actual  and  bona  fide  valuation  indiscriminately 
to  a committee  thus  brought  together.  Appel- 
late jurisdiction  and  arbitration,  therefore,  on 
items  of  controverted  rating  and  disputed  valne, 
rather  appear  to  predominate  attributively  in. 
the  constitution  of  this  committee,  since  no 
appellant  can  obtain  redress,  either  at  Quarter 
Session  or  even  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
imtil  after  prior  adjudication  on  each  individual 
case  by  an  assessment  committee.  The  pre- 
liminary power  of  pre-nomination,  or  prior  valu- 
ation, when  held  in  combination  with  the  faculty 
of  ultimate  determination,  would  most  assuredly 
prove  anomalous,  and  represent  as  mal  an  asso- 
ciation as  the  identity,  combination,  and  appeai-- 
ance  .of  the  superintending  power  and  authority 
when  made  manifest  in  an  executive  capacity, 
the  one  being  destructive  of  the  other,  and  both 
open  to  suspicion.  Thus  much  as  regards  the 
power,  constitution,  and  qualifications  of  com- 
mittees, appointed  under  the  Parochial  Assess- 
ment Act  by  virtue  of  the  statute  1862 ; and 
since  this  period,  excepting  where  interfered 
with  by  local  Acts  (which  present  an  exemp- 
tion), or  now  remaining  incomplete.  Every 
parish  and  union  throughout  the  country,  inclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  Loudon,  has  been  either  re- 
valued, or  had  the  existing  valuation  corrected, 
readjusted,  or  confirmed,  through  the  agency  of 
its  representative  assessment  committee,  a work 
in  theory  second  in  statistical  and  numerical 
importance  co  the  Ordnance  survey,  and  to 
which,  if  rightly  put  together  and  concluded, 
each  corresponding  parochial  “ Valuation  List  ” 
should  form  its  own  ierrier,  and  in  mass  con- 
structively,  as  awhoIe,the  “ Book  of  Reference.” 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  assessment  committees,  in  some 
cases,  appear  to  have  resorted  somewhat  early 
to  combination,  at  least  in  many  parts, — either 
in  county  or  district  association, — to  discuss  and 
determine  upon  " a scale  or  per-oentag©  ” deduc- 
tion which  had  been  or  should  be  made  from  an- 
nual value,  in  order  correctly  to  arrive  at  or  attain 
that  great  desideratum, — “ net  annual  value.” 
Under  this  head  nothing  possibly  can  be  more 
clear  and  definite  than  the  Act  of  Parliament 
6 & 7 William  IV.,  c.  96, — he  who  runs  may 
read, — which  enacts  that  this,  and  by  inference 
all  items  therein  included,  should  “ be  made  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  several  hereditaments.”  This 
direction  is  unqualified.  Nevertheless,  where- 
ever  the  combination  now  referred  to  has 
existed  to  settle  “ deductions,”  it  was  sec- 
tional in  its  origin, — as  motives  were  obvious ; 
proceedings  were  consequently  arbitrary,  and 
conclusions  incongruous  and  conflicting  j there- 
fore, in  special  application,  “ unfair,  unjust,  and 
unequal,”  and  subversive  of  the  letter  as  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  (last  referred  to),  the  preamble 
of  which  recites, — “Whereas  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  one  nniform  mode  of  rating  throughout 
England  and  Wales.”  Uniformity  of  deduction 
proves  no  uniformity  of  valuation,  unless  all 
circumstances,  states,  and  conditions  are  eqaal. 
The  application  indiscriminately,  therefore,  of 
no  uniform  or  per-centage  scale  of  deduction  in 
grouped  or  collective  application  can  satisfy  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Parochial  Assess- 
ment Act  so  long  as  the  well-known  terms  “ each 
and  several”  convey  a synonymous  signification; 
and  this  statute  has  reference  to  the  “ several 
hereditaments  rated,”  the  valuation  of  which,  to 
be  legal,  mnst  be  separately  “ estimated,” — as 
separately  rateable, — which  principle  must  be 
definite,  singular,  and  demonstrative  in  its  ap- 
plication. It  should  here  be  stated  of  the 
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“ Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1862,”  that 
“nothing  therein  contained,”  &o.,  shall  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  original 
“ Act  to  regulate  Parochial  Assessments,”  since 
it  is  clearly  set  forth  that  the  former  is  merely 
referrible  to  the  executive  body  as  exponent,  or, 
rather,  as  the  amplification  of  the  latter.  The 
two  Acts  must  be  read  concurrently  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  original  statute  as  the  only 
true  basis  and  standard  of  assessment,  otherwise 
no  “ equal  pound  rate”  can  possibly  be  snstained, 
nor  the  “ competent  sum  or  sums  of  money  ” be 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  statute  43rd 
Elizabeth,  “according  to  the  ability  of  the 
same.” 

That  the  proceedings  of  some  assessment  com- 
mittees out  of  the  651  (who  all  stand  alike  in 
mutual  responsibility  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
each  having  annually  to  report  its  doings)  are 
not  exactly  in  concert  with  the  rest,  nor  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  foregoing  recapitula- 
tion and  reading  of  the  statutes,  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  assessment 
committee  of  the  Clun  Union,  Bishop’s  Castle, 
Shropshire;  ex.  gr.,  on  this  committee  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  services  of  a competent 
surveyor  to  perform  the  valuation  of  this  union 
(16th  March  last),  one  proviso  is  distinctly 
reserved  in  relation  to  this  vexata  questio, 
“ statuteable  deductions,”  viz.  “ The  valuer, 
when  appointed,  will  receive  instructions  from 
the  Assessment  Committee  as  to  deductions  he 
will  make  from  the  gross  estimated  rental  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  rateable  value.” 

After  the  foregoing  observations  comment  will 
be  superfluous,  unless  this  assessment  com- 
mittee mistake  their  own  qualifications, — since 
the  text  of  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  has 
already  been  quoted  con-ectly,  and  we  have 
again  made  reference  to  the  statute,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  foregoing  proviso  is  not  only 
made  in  contravention  of6  & 7 Will.  IV.,  c.  96, 
but  under  the  further  instructions  to  be  given  in 
relation  to  “ statuteable  deductions,”  the  prac- 
tice hereof  will  be  in  diametrical  opposition  to, 
as  in  declared  violation  of,  the  enactments 
therein  set  forth,  whether  made  under  combi- 
nation or  not.  If  recognised  under  the  former, 
so  much  the  worse,  since  peradveuture  this 
fundamental  error  may  possibly  prevail  and 
pervade  the  assessment  of  the  entire  county. 
Verily,  assessment  committees  might  just  as  well 
make  their  own  valuations  at  once  as  define 
their  own  “ deductions,”  and  so  place  them- 
selves in  antagonism  with  every  ratepayer 
throughout  the  union,  as  some  committees  have 
done  before,  adopting  as  sm-veyor  substitute  the 
casual  collector  or  amateur  assistant  overseer. 
By  this  expedient,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  of  legal  arbitration  might  thus  merge 
the  exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions  in  the 
confusion  of  advocacy,  with  the  right  of  final 
adjudication  reserved,  or  a trnce  upon  appellate 
jurisdiction  altogether.  If  the  so-called  dis- 
cretion of  any  assessment  committee  whatever 
is  to  prevail  in  matters  of  preliminary  valuation, 
then,  in  a moral  as  in  a fiscal  sense,  before  such 
a tribunal,  each  case  will  be  prejudged,  and  the 
final  issue  consequently  must  become  little  else 
than  a fiction  or  a sham,  at  once  partial,  uncer- 
tain, and  inconclusive. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above 
Associatiou  was  held  in  the  OldCastle,  Newcastle, 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  when  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance.  Mr.  Dunn,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Dunn,  Oliver,  and  Pritchett  were 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Architectural  Alliance. 

The  report  of  last  year’s  proceedings  of  the 
Alliance  was  referred  to  the  committee,  to  report 
upon  at  a special  meeting  to  he  called  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskinga  and  Mr.  Ullathorne  were 
elected  members. 

The  secretary  then  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Robson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
dispute  now  waging  between  the  masons  and 
the  masters.  The  letter  asked  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  remain  neutral  in  the  dispute  j the 
masons  were  on  strike  for  a diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
demand  had  been  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Parnell,  a 
member  of  the  Architectural  Association,  on 
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account  of  the  men  engaged  under  him  at  the 
Neivcastle  Daily  Chronicle  offices,  thus  rendering 
ineffectual  the  means  taken  by  the  builders, 
prolonging  the  strike,  and  causiug  a serious  loss 
to  those  who  had  heavy  contracts  on  hand, 
through  their  being  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  the  men.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Parnell  wrote,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  complaint  of  his  having  acted  against  the 
interests  of  the  masters.  The  matter  in  dispute 
referred  to  the  building  intended  for  the  Chronicle 
offices,  where  some  mason-work  is  necessary  for 
the  engine-beds.  This  being  required,  he  in- 
structed the  foreman  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ment he  could  with  the  men,  as  time  was  of 
great  importance.  A conversation  ensued  on 
this  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  Parnell  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  was  unwise  of  archi- 
tects to  undertake  work  where  a contractor 
was  not  responsible.  Mr.  Oliver  stated,  that 
from  an  interview  he  had  had  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Parnell  was  not  responsible  for  the  com- 
plaints made  against  him.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Parnell’s  employer  required  the  work  to  be 
done  at  the  new  Chronicle  office  as  quickly  as 
possible,  cost  what  it  might,  because  all  an-ange- 
meuts  had  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  a given  time.  Messrs.  Walker,  Kyle, 
Hogg,  and  Dunn  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
all  more  or  less  agreeing  in  the  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Association  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter  between  the  master  builders  and  the 
men.  They  also  deemed  Mr.  Parnell’s  explana- 
tion satisfactory,  and  believed  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  injure  the  interests  of  tho  master 
builders.  A letter  was  read  from  the  secretary 
of  the  voluntary  examination  committee  desiring 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the 
examinations.  This  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  new  bye-laws  of  the  Corporation  of  New- 
castle next  came  under  consideration,  when  a 
strong  feeling  was  expressed  as  to  some  minor 
points,  such  as  the  depositing  of  elevations  in 
addition  to  sections  and  plans  and  general  speci- 
fications, which  was  thought  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Oliver  was  requested  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association  as  regarded  these  matters, 
that  gentleman  being  a member  of  the  Town 
Council. 

Mr.  Dunn  exhibited  an  interior  view  of  the 
proposed  museum  for  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  exhibited  drawings  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Bedlington,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  restoration  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lamb  then  read  a paper  on  “ Perpeodicnlar 
Gothic  Architecture,”  for  which  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  by  the  meeting. 


FINANCE  AND  PANIC. 

The  past  winter,  while  it  has  been  unpre- 
cedentedly mild,  has  not  been,  the  gardeners  tell 
us,  favourable  to  vegetation.  Never,  they  say, 
have  they  lost  so  many  flowers.  Prost,  their 
natural  foe  at  the  season,  they  have  means  to 
resist ; but  against  the  more  insidious  evil  of 
damp  they  have  had  no  power  to  guard,  and 
thus  the  lovely  show  of  varied  blooms  with 
which  our  suburban  nurseries  have  welcomed 
Easter  have  been  diminished  by  an  uncounted 
unmber  of  “damped”  plants. 

There  are  plants  of  another  growth,  nob 
raised,  indeed,  under  glass,  for  sunlight  is  not 
their  element,  but  which  may  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  forced,  to  which  the  winter  has 
been  even  more  unkind.  Those  rapid,  un- 
natural, and  unhealthy  growths,  ill-managed  and 
speculative  trading  companies,  have  suffered  far 
more  damage  than  the  tenderest  green-leaved 
plants  ; and,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  health  of  one  of  these  artificial 
organizations  as  it  is  to  observe  how  leaf  and 
bud  and  blossom  shrivel  and  fade,  or  swell  and 
push  and  flourish,  so  is  the  panic  that  has 
followed  one  or  two  cases  of  destruction  wide 
and  disastrous. 

That  such  misfortunes,  to  call  them  by  a polite 
name,  would  occur,  was  plain  to  every  man  of 
consideration  when  the  old  law  of  partnership 
was  altered.  That  law,  like  very  much  of  our 
statute  and  even  of  our  common  law,  was 
attended  with  serious  disadvantages  ; but  it  was 
clear,  intelligible,  tolerably  well  understood,  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  had  been  formed  in 
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accordance  with  its  very  stringent  provisions. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  just.  It  was 
one  of  those  laws  which  no  legislature  for 
an  ideal  state  or  improviser  of  a code  would 
have  proposed.  It  is  possible  that,  the  good  and 
evil  which  it  effected  fairly  weighed  against  one 
another,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be 
altered  ; but  it  was  certain  that  such  an  altera- 
tion would  be  attended  with  a crop  of  misadven- 
tures before  the  public  mind  became  accustomed 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  And  so  it  has 
proved  and  is  proving. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  principle  of 
association  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  that  are  developed  by  civilization. 
It  is  a great  social  principle  ; nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiar  to  civilised  men, or  indeed  to 
mankind  at  all,  for  we  find  its  most  regular  and 
most  faultless  operation  in  the  divinely  in- 
structed polities  of  the  bee  and  of  the  ant.  But 
it  lias  its  function  and  its  limit,  and  can  no  more 
be  trifled  with  with  impunity  than  it  can  safely 
bo  left  out  of  sight.  It  is  by  associating  their 
wealth,  their  skill,  their  science,  that  men  have 
made  the  great  physical  and  intellectual,  or 
rather  scientific,  progress  that  was  prophesied 
or  dreamed  of  by  Bacon.  But  for  association  to 
be  successful,  it  is  obvious  not  only  that  it  must 
be  well  directed  aud  well  conducted,  but  that 
the  contributions  as  well  as  the  contributors 
shall  be  of  real  aud  actual  value.  An  associa- 
tion of  needy  men  does  not  constitute  a great 
capitalist. 

That  word  “ capitalist  ” is  one  that,  if  words 
had  to  give  account  of  their  actions,  would  have 
much  to  answer  for.  It  is  one  of  those  few  half- 
understood  expressions,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
subject  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  common 
sense  is  set  apart  as  forming  a pseudo-science. 
As  to  their  own  immediate  personal  money  mat- 
ters, most  men,  indeed,  admit  the  guidance  of 
ordinary  prudence.  But  let  a question  arise 
ever  so  little  beyond  the  limits  of  personal  expe- 
rience, and  the  wise  maxims  that  unconsciously 
regulate  the  transactions  of  daily  life  are  too 
often  forgotten,  and  men  eagerly  listen  either  to 
the  groundless  hopes,  or  the  equally  groundless 
fears  of  their  most  casual  acquaintance,  and  seek 
the  advice  of  others  no  better  fitted  than  them- 
selves to  advise  as  to  questions  that  only  require 
clear,  plain,  and  honest  statement  to  solve 
themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  niore  simple  than  the  facts 
which  form  the  basis  of  associations  for  purposes 
of  business.  When  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  exceed  the  means  of 
individuals  to  cany  out,  it  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  combination  of  the  resources  of  several, 
or  of  many  individuals.  Railways,  for  example, 
requiring  the  outlay  of  millions  of  money,  in 
obtaining  Acts  of  Parliament,  purchase  of  land, 
and  construction  of  works,  before  any  returns 
can  be  earned,  can  only  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  commands  large 
resources,  or  by  the  association  of  shareholders, 
as  in  this  country.  But  while  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  collect  the  large  snms  of  money  which 
must  be  expended  before  any  earnings  come  in, 
to  resort  to  combination  of  resources,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  application  of  these  resources 
will  be  less  carefully  and  less  skilfully  directed 
than  in  the  case  of  individual  enterprise.  If 
two  railways,  of  equal  length  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  were  constructed,  one  by  a large 
company  and  the  other  by  a single  individual, 
uo  one  can  doubt  that  the  latter  would  bo  much 
more  economically  completed  than  the  former. 
According  to  experience  and  according  to  human 
nature,  a man  looks  after  the  expenditure  of  bis 
own  money  in  his  own  enterprise  far  more 
keenly  than  he  would  do  if  be  were  merely  the 
officer  of  an  association  dealing  with  the  funds 
of  the  association.  While,  therefore,  for  purposes 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  association 
necessary,  the  company,  if  honestly  aud  ably 
administered,  may  amply  succeed;  if  the  limits 
of  the  enterprise  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  allow 
individual  enterprise  to  compete  with  associated 
enterprise,  the  former  will,  in  all  probability, 
carry  the  day.  The  great  company  may  have 
actually  wasted  a quarter  of  its  funds  ; but  its 
work  is  done,  and  whether  it  be  the  shareholders 
or  the  public  that  suffer  (which  will  depend  on 
the  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of 
other  great  companies),  the  enterprise  goes  on. 
But  in  a small  company  such  a waste  of  re- 
sources would  at  once  put  the  association  at  a 
corresponding  disadvantage  as  regarded  indi- 
vidual competition,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
company,  or,  at  least,  great  loss  to  the  share- 
holders, would  be  the  certain  result. 
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It  is  for  ttese  plain  and  simple  reasons,  stated, 
[ perhaps,  with  some  circumlocution  in  order  to 
; avoid  any  of  the  words  invented  or  claimed  by 
I the  leetorers  on  political  economy,  that  the 
( change  of  the  law  as  to  liabilities  of  partners, 
i and  the  rapid  rise  of  a large  crop  of  limited 
( companies,  was  certain  to  produce  a considerable 
! amount  of  disaster.  It  is  true  that  other  causes 
1 have  combined  to  render  the  pressure  now  felt 
I more  severe.  The  great  influx  of  Californian 
I and  Australian  gold,  which  has  rendered  that 
1 metal  more  plentiful,  and  has,  therefore,  raised 
1 the  price  of  all  other  articles,  as  measured  in 
j gold,  has  caused  a disturbance  which  it  is  difficult 
: accurately  to  measure  j although  if  wo  regard  it 
j as  indicated,  either  by  the  price  of  diamonds  and 
[ precious  stones,  the  price  of  meat  and  cattle,  or 
i the  prices  paid  for  journeymen’s  labour,  we  shall 
1 have  reason  to  conclude  that  a fall  in  the  value 
I of  gold  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent,  has 
I taken  or  is  taldng  place  by  a gradual  process 
t that  is  not  very  severely  felt,  except  by  persons 
I of  fixed  incomes.  The  great  disturbance  to  our 
1 manufactures  caused  by  the  American  war,  the 
1 large  exports  of  goods  to  America  since  its  close, 
; and  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  all  financial 
I transactions  in  orwith  theTransatlanticrepublic, 
i is  a second  element  of  troubles  in  the  commercial 
\ world.  And  the  imminence  of  a great  European 
I war,  a war  of  which,  condemned  though  it  bo 
t alike  by  wisdom  and  by  justice,  every  day  brings 
s some  fresh  menace,  depresses  the  price  of  all 
[ public  securities,  and  increases  the  general  feeling 
' of  vngue  incertitude  to  which  home  politics  add 
. their  share. 

In  a social  atmosphere  thus  menaced  with 
5 storm  from  so  many  points  of  the  horizon,  the 
f exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  some  companies 
L have  been  concocted,  and  in  which  others  have 
b been  carried  on,  has  probably  been  the  exciting 
cause  of  a panic  which,  if  unreasoning,  as  panic 
1 always  is,  has  not  been  altogether  unfounded. 
1 To  the  man  who,  having  money  to  invest,  brings 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  how  best  to  lay  by  his 
r earnings  in  a safe  and  reproductive  form,  the 
::  same  patient  thought  and  practical  sagacity  that 
. have  enabled  him  to  accumulate  them,  we  can 
only  say,  wait  tho  turn  of  the  tide,  the  panic  can 
i not  hurt  you.  A land  fide  investment  is  not 
I affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  market  price, 

; unless  you  are  forced  to  sell, — that  is  to  say,  in 
i nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless  yon  have  endeavoured 
1 to  invest  money  that  you  bad  not  earned.  But 
I with  tho  speculator  the  case  is  different.  The 
. man  who  incurs  liability  by  the  purchase  of 
I shares  in  an  undertaking  which  he  himself  is  in- 
k competent  to  conduct,  and  of  the  conducting  of 
'.  which  bo  is  unable  to  form  a sound  opinion  j who 
I has  perhaps  been  tempted  to  buy  by  the  very 
) premium  at  which  he  purchased  the  shares,  or 
) by  the  promise  of  dividends  to  be  earned  by  bis 
• company  such  as  no  individual  competitor  in 
Ithe  business  ever  drew  from  his  best  personal 
■ exertions, — this  man  we  can  only  recommend  to 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  his  subscription  is 
mow  limited  in  amount,  and  that  in  losing  his 
I money  to  that  extent,  he  has  purchased  a very 
•;valuablo  lesson  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  future 
■learnings. 


IMPROVEMENT  OE  WORKHOUSE 
IKFIRMARIES. 

A VERY  numerous  and  influential  deputation 
ilof  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Lon- 
i'don  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  headed  by  tho  Earl 
)lof  Carnarvon,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
tiothers,  had  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  C.  P. 
I'Villiers,  M.P.,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
[Trade,  on  Saturday  last,  and  laid  before  him  the 
(resolutions  passed  at  the  public  meeting  held 
alutely  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  and  tho  views  of  the 
ncommittee  on  the  subject.  The  latter,  endorsed 
i;by  a number  of  eminent  medical  men,  may  be 
ithns  expressed  : — 

The  sick  poor  should  bo  separated  from  the 
ilable-bodicd  pmtpers,  and  their  treatment  should 
)ibe  placed  under  a distinct  management.  In  lieu 
ifof  sick-wards  annexed  to  each  workhouse,  con- 
(Eolidated  infirmaries  should  be  provided,  where 
Ithe  following  rules  of  hospital  management 
[should  be  adopted  under  skilled  supervision. 
[.They  are  those  generally  accepted  in  this  and 
lother  European  countries.  1.  The  buildings 
hshould  be  specially  devised  for  the  purpose,  of 
iiBuiiable  construction,  and  on  healthy  sites.  The 
urules  laid  down  by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital 
'<  Commission  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
non  this  subject.  2.  Not  less  than  1,000  (and  for 
aparticular  classes  of  cases  1,2C0  to  1,500)  cubic 


feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  each  patient. 
3.  The  nursing  should  be  conducted  entirely  by  a 
paid  stafi’,  and  there  should  be  not  less  than  one 
day-nurse,  one  night-nurse,  and  one  assistant 
nurse  for  each  fifty  patients.  4.  There  should 
be  resident  medical  officers  in  the  proportion  of 
not  less  than  one  for  250  patients.  5.  The 
medical  officers  should  not  have  any  pecuniary 
interest  whatever  in  the  medicine  supplied,  nor 
should  they  he  charged  with  the  duty  of  dis- 
pensing them.  6.  A judicious  classification  of 
patients  should  be  strictly  observed,  the  epileptic 
and  imbecile,  the  acutely  sick,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm  being  treated  in  separate  wards.  7.  The 
aged  and  infirm,  the  chronically  sick,  and  the 
convalescent  should  be  provided  with  day-rooms, 
separate  from  the  dormittries. 

Mr.  Villiers,  in  reply,  showed  that  he  is  wholly 
with  the  Society  in  their  views,  and  gave  reason 
to  hope  that  something  will  be  attempted  in  the 
required  direction.  Tho  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  place  the  sick  of  our  parishes  on  the  foot- 
ing of  ordinary  hospital  patients. 


PROrOSED  DWELLINGS  FOR  WORKING 
CLASSES,  AT  LAUSANNE. 

A SCHEME  is  on  foot  at  Lausanne,  for  thi 
erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  tho  working 
classes,  which  shall  combine  the  two  essentin 
requisites  of  comfort  and  economy  in  construc- 
tion. A sum  of  16,0001.  will  be  required,  and  ii 
is  contemplated  that,  with  proper  managemeni 
a return  of  6 per  cent,  may  be  obtained. 
Tho  design  embraces  a large  refectorj. 
which  may  also  be  used  for  lectures,  concerts. 
&c.,  schools  for  the  children,  wash-houaei 
fitted  with  every  convenience  for  diying  am 
ironing;  baths,  bakehouse,  and  other  offices- 
In  addition  to  these  conveniences,  work 
shops  are  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  co- 
operative societies.  The  inner  court,  which  ii 
to  bo  provided  with  balconies  at  each  story,  i 
to  be  covered  with  a glass  roof,  so  as  to  afford  i 
dry  open  space,  serving  both  as  a playgroum 
for  the  children,  and  a place  of  recreation  Ll 
their  elders.  The  building  will  contain  30i 
rooms,  excluding  the  offices  in  the  basement  am 
ground-floor.  Tho  promoters  estimate  the  re- 
turns from  the  latter  at  2001.  annually,  and  pro 
pose  to  make  a charge  of  3k  7s.  6d.  per  year  loi 
each  of  the  rooms.  The  total  returns  would, 
supposing  all  the  rooms  to  be  occupied,  amouni 
to  upwards  of  1,2001.  per  annum. 

The  Familistery,  at  Guise,  made  known  to  tht 
English  public  in  our  pages,  is  the  model  aimei- 
at.  The  illustrations  we  published  of  that  esta- 
blishment are  understood  to  have  influenced  thi 
movement  in  Lausanne. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  DWELLINGS. 

Central  Cottaije  Improvement  Society.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  society  has  been  held  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s, — the  Rev.  T.  Pyne  in  the 
chair.  The  report  for  1865-6  stated  that  during 
the  past  two  years  the  society  has  been  working 
steadily  on,  and  tho  secretary  has  replied  to 
numerous  letters  of  inquiry  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  cottage  building  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  some  from  abroad.  About  50  sets 
of  plans  have  been  sold  to  persons  not  sub- 
scribers, and  a considerable  number  of  cottages 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Ireland.  The  council  congratu- 
lated the  members  upon  the  successful  formation 
of  several  provincial  associations  for  cottage  im- 
provement, which  had  realised  good  dividends. 
The  balance  showed  that  the  funds  of  the  society 
were  not  sufficient  for  its  purposes.  Tho  report 
was  adopted,  and  various  resolutions  were  passed 
in  furtherance  of  the  society’s  views.  A general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
encroachments  of  metropolitan  railways  the 
subject  was  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and 
while  the  building  of  homes  for  the  working 
classes  in  Loudon  was  a most  valuable  boon,  an 
equal  necessity  now  existed  for  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  suburban  dwellings,  which  the 
cheap  trains  would  enable  them  easily  to  reach. 

The  Cellar  Du-cllinys  of  Liverpool. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee,  a 
report  being  presented  by  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  as  to  certain  cellars  unlawfully 
occupied  as  sleeping  apartments,  it  was  stated 
in  a conversation  that  ensued  that  9,000  cellars 


still  improperly  occupied.  Mr.  Whitty  moved 
that  the  Parliamentary  committee  be  instructed 
to  obtain  in  their  next  bill  powers  to  fill  up  those 
cellars  which  are  repeatedly  used  in  violation  of 
the  law.  The  borongh  surveyor  said  it  would 
cost  380,000k  to  fill  up  all  the  cellars. 

Overcrov:di7ig  in  Liverpool,  and  its  Remedy. — 
The  town  council  have  confirmed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  improvement  committee,  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  powers,  in  the  next 
Improvement  Bill,  to  open  out  a new  street, 
twenty  yards  wide,  throngh  a densely-crowded 
district  in  Vanxhall  Ward,  extending  from  Lime- 
kiln-Jane to  Great  Howard-street.  Thence  the 
new  street  will  be  continued  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  the  same 
width,  to  I he  line  of  docks,  forming  a direct 
communication  with  Trafalgar  and  Victoria 
Docks.  In  its  course  it  will  widen  narrow  and 
unhealthy  streets,  and  cut  through  twenty  of 
the  closed  courts,  which  form  such  an  objection- 
able feature  of  this  and  other  districts  of  the 
town,  where  overcrowding  has  assumed  some  of 
its  worst  and  most  demoralising  forms,  while  it 
will  open  out  sites  for  the  erection  of  improved 
blocks  of  hibourers’  dwellings.  The  labourers’ 
dwelling  sub-committee  of  the  health  com- 
mittee also  have  resolved  to  recommend  tho 
council  to  set  aside  suitable  sites  on  the  corpo- 
ration estates,  for  tho  erection  of  labourers’ 
dwellings,  on  plans  approved  of  by  the  council, 
such  sites  to  be  sold  on  chief  rents  for  that 
purpose  only.  A number  of  sites  have  been 
inspected. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution. — The  committee 
have  awarded  the  premium  of  20k  for  the  best 
design  for  the  new  Mechanics’  Institution,  to 
Mo.  5,  “As  yon  like  it,’’  by  Messrs.  Cunlifte  & 
Freeman,  architects,  of  Bolton,  who  were  the  only 
local  competitors;  the  second,  10k,  being  awarded 
CO  No.  30,  “ Truth  prevails,”  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stewart,  of  Scarborough.  Of  the  remaining  four 
selected  designs,  “ Spes  ” was  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hill, 
of  Leeds ; “ Education,”  Mr.  Julian  Young,  of 
Derby  ; “ Non  dubitanter,”  Messrs.  Jeffery  & 
Skiller,  of  Hastings  ; and  a circular  device,  Mr. 
11.  W.  Hughes,  of  Preston.  The  whole  of  tho 
plans  remained  on  view  in  the  Reading-room  till 
Thursday,  and  73  individuals  had  affixed  their 
signature  to  a book — 40  in  favour  of  “As  you 
like  it 24  for  “ Spes  j”  and  9 for  “ Truth 
prevails.” 


PROPOSED  LAW  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

The  commissioners  met  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  decided  on  increasing  the  nuiuber  of  com- 
petitors  to  twelve.  The  judges  met  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  but  owing  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
ihoy  were  obliged  to  adjourn  before  coming  to  a 
final  decision. 


NEW  BUILDING  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  newbuildings  for  the  Lancashire  Insurance 
Office,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Ann’s-square,  which 
have  been  recently  erected  by  the  directors  of 
the  Lancashire  Insurance  Company,  form  an 
architectural  improvement  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  which  may  be  considered  worthy  of  notice. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  new  building  is  about 
120  ft.  between  Exchange-street  and  Barton’s- 
buildings,  and  about  57  ft.  wide  between  Red 
Lion-street  and  the  repository  of  Messrs.  Agnew 
& Son.  Tho  general  style  of  the  design  of  the 
two  fronts  may  be  described  as  Ionic,  freely 
treated,  with  a decoration  of  incised  work  in  the 
stone,  which  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the 
fac^ades.  The  arrangement  of  the  roof  and  the 
external  accommodation  thereon,  appear  to  have 
led  the  architect  into  a style  of  design  in  the 
upper  part,  which  may,  by  sticklers  for  pre- 
cedent, be  deemed  rather  incongruous  with  the 
Ionic  order.  There  are  two  principal  entrance 
doorways,  one  in  Exchange-street,  and  the  other 
in  Red  Lion-street,  and  these  are  made  orna- 
mental by  carvings  in  the  stone-work  of  the 
arms  of  the  Lancashire  Insuran^-e  Company. 
Tho  windows  in  the  second  sU  :/  have  orna- 
mental stone  balustrades,  and  o have  the  cen- 
tral  windows  in  the  story  a .ve.  In  the  roof 
there  are  dormer  windows,  oetween  which  are 
circular  glazed  openings.  The  principal  offices 
of  the  Lancashire  Insurance  Company  are  on  the 
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ffronnd  floor,  approached  bj  well-lighted  pas- 
sages, and  the  company’s  board-room  and  other 
conveniences  are  on  the  first-floor.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  building  is  arranged  as  laige 
rooms,  office,  stores,  and  two  convenient  shops.. 
These  latter  are  made  entirely  fireproof,  and 
defended  against  the  designs  of  burglars  by 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  thick  iron  boiler 
plates,  riveted  together,  and  forming  a com- 
plete inner  lining.  All  tbo  openings  in  the  shops 
and  on  the  street-floor  level  are  provided  with 
Bnnnett’s  ironproof  shutters.  In  a central  part 
of  the  building  is  an  open  court  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  light  and  ventilation  to  the  staircase, 
oorridors,  lavatories,  and  various  offices.  The 
walls  of  this  court  are  covered  with  glazed  white 
tiles,  which  reflect  the  light,  and  which  are 
washed  bright  by  every  shower  of  rain.  The 
following  is  a more  minute  description  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  insurance  company  : — 
The  principal  office  or  telling-room  is  57  ft.  long, 
35  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high  to  the  eye  of 
the  dome.  The  room  is  square  iu  the  central 
portion  below,  and  formed  into  a circular  dome 
above,  from  which  ample  light  is  diffused  through 
plate-glass  of  a light  azure  tint.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  room,  there  is  at  each 
end  an  arched  recess,  having  a balustraded  gal- 
lery, fitted  with  presses  and  closets  for  stationery. 
Under  one  of  these  galleries  is  a large  fire-proof 
safe,  of  two  floora  in  height.  At  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  are  also  arched  recesses,  but  of  compara- 
tively small  depth.  In  each  of  the  two  deep 
recesses  is  a has-rclicf,  by  Mr.  Lynn,  of  London, 
representing  fire  insurance  in  one,  and  life  in- 
surance in  the  other.  The  arms  of  Loudon, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  are  repre- 
sented upon  four  spandrels  supporting  the  dome  ; 
and  above  these,  forming  a circle  round  the  dome, 
are  sixteen  panels  filled  in  with  ornamental  de- 
signs. The  fittings  and  furniture  throughout 
are  of  oak.  Adjoiaing  the  principal  room  is  a 
vestibule  leading  to  the  manager’s  room,  waiting- 
rooms,  &c.,  which  are  spacious  and  convenient. 
The  board-room  is  on  the  fii’st  floor,  having  its 
principal  approach  from  the  main  staircase  and 
corridor,  but  also  communicating  with  the  prin- 
cipal office  by  means  of  a circnlar  stair.  Tele- 
graphs and  speaking-tnbes  are  used  as  a means  of 
communication  between  the  principal  office,  the 
board-room,  and  the  manager’s  room.  The  ex- 
terior is  built  with  Huddersfield  stone,  elaborately 
worked,  and  there  is  some  good  carving  in  the  oi*na- 
mental  portions.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Tamer,  of  Glasgow  and  Belfast ; and  the  entire 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Strangeways,  Man- 
chester. 


THE  EDINBURGH  SANITARY  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  City  Council  have  adopted  the  following 
among  other  resolutions  approved  by  the  Lord 
Provost’s  Committee  : — 

1.  That  the  time  hasnowcomewhen  important  sanitary 
and  other  improvements  should  be  efi'ected  ia  the  city, 

2.  That,  iti  order  to  defray  the  coat  of  these  improve- 
ments, an  assessment  (leviable  iu  equal  proportions  from 
landlords  and  tenants),  at  a rate  not  exceeding  twopence 
per  pound  per  annum  on  the  pross  rental,  should  be  levied 
lor  a period  not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

3.  That,  in  order  to  fix  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
the  improvements,  it  be  rerouted  to  the  Lord  Provost’s 
Committee  to  take  such  professional  assistance  as  they 
may  consider  necessajy  to  prepare  the  requisite  surveys, 
plans,  and  estimates. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Lord  Provost, 
who  moved  tbo  resolutions,  stated  that  long 
before  a single  tenement  is  pulled  down  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  new  dwellings  for  workmen 
erected  on  grounds  belonging  to  Heriot’s  hospital. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  modify  or  cast  aside  his 
own  notions,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  pro- 
fessional advisers  who  may  be  emploj'ed,  includ- 
ing the  City  Officer  of  Public  Health.  In  the 
face  of  several  amendments  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  21  to  IG. 


COMPENSATIONS. 

F.  George  v.  nie  Mcirnpolito.n  and  St.  John’s 
Wood  Fai’.icay. — This  case  was  heard  at  the 
Sheriffs’  Ccni't,  Red  Lion-square,  before  Mr. 
Humphreys,  "oroner,  and  a special  jury.  The 
claim  was  '7,  OOL,  for  leasehold  residential 
property,  “ All  ■ uints’  Lodge,”  near  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Pinchlet -road,  St.  John's  Wood.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Murphy  appeared  for 
the  claimant ) Mr.  Lloyd  represented  the  com- 


pany. Mr.  George  was  called  and  several  wit- 
nesses. He  took  the  property  in  1849,  and  paid 
2,7461.  He  laid  out  9001.  before  be  went  in,  and 
had  expended  sums  in  stabling,  conservatories, 
and  a large  aquarium,  and  had  handsomely  fitted 
up  the  residence.  He  had  no  wish  to  leave,  but, 
as  the  company  had  given  him  notice  that  they 
wanted  a “slip”  of  his  ground,  he  had  required 
them  to  take  the  whole,  under  the  92nd  clause 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  It  was  stated  in  this 
case  that  if  Mr.  George  had  taken  compensation 
for  a slip  he  could  not  afterwards  have  made  a 
further  claim,  whatever  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  property.  The  present  rental  was  stated 
to  be  300L  a year,  so  much  had  property  in- 
creased in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  surveyors 
were  examined  in  support  of  the  claim,  and, 
after  the  case  had  occupied  some  time,  a verdict 
was  agreed  upon  for  5,5001.,  with  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  present  occupancy  by  Mr.  George. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  at 
the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  6fch  instant. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  : — Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  8,  New  Cavendish-street ; Mr.  R.  Mamock, 
St.  John-street,  Regent’s  Park;  Mr.  F.  Dyer, 
IS,  Bucklersbury ; Mr.  G.  A.  Allen,  3,  West- 
minster-chambers ; and  Mr.  G.  C.  Menie,  Over- 
ton-road, Angel-town. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  (hon.  sec.)  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  one  of  the  examiners 
nominated  by  the  Institute,  to  the  effect  that  his 
brother  examinci*s  wished  him  to  act  as  secretary 
and  to  request  that  the  honorary  secretaries  of 
the  Association  would  consider  the  course  of 
experiments,  and  would  either  communicate  its 
entire  approval  of  the  results  or  any  suggestions 
which  the  Association  upon  consideration  might 
deem  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Riddett  said,  that  the  voluntary  examina- 
tion class  had  not  yet  met,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  which  appeared  to  exist  in  reference 
to  the  examinations  by  the  Institute.  As,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a recent  examination,  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  would  be  called  with 
the  view  of  starting  the  class  again. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge,  referring  to  the  portion  of 
Mr.  Papworth’s  communication  requesting  sug- 
gestions from  the  Association,  observed  that, 
w'hat  in  his  opinion  was  wanted  to  give  effect  to 
the  voluntary  examinations  was,  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  give  a certificate  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
had  doly  presented  himself,  and  had  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination.  If  this  were  signed  by 
tho  examiners,  he  thought  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Association 
would  respond  to  the  invitation  on  the  part  of 
the  examiners  and  moderators,  and  make  sugges- 
tions out  of  which  some  useful  results  might 
arise. 

A member  inquired  whether  it  was  not  true 
that  the  Institute  had  intimated  that  it  was  not 
prepared,  or  possibly  had  not  the  power,  to  grant 
diplomas  to  architects. 

Mr.  Ridge  said  he  for  one  certainly  did  not 
consider  the  Institute  had  intimated  anything  of 
the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to 
gather  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Papworth  that  they 
would  consider  in  a favourable  spirit  any 
suggestions  tending  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  which  the  Association  might  have 
to  ofl'er. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  it  would  be  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  consider  whether  they  might  not  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Institute  to  give  a diploma,  a 
certificate,  or  a medal. 

Mr.  Riddett  suggested  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  postpone  replying  to  the  letter 
until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Mathews  thought  this  would  not  be 
possible,  as  the  Institute  expected  an  answer  by 
the  7th  of  May. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  the  Institute  was 
now  considering  a number  of  suggestions, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  delay  any  which  the 
Association  might  have  to  offer.  A suggestion 
had  been  made  that  there  should  be  first  and 
second  class  certificates  of  merit : that  some 
certificate  was  desirable  he  had  no  doubt,  and  he 
recommended  tho  Association  to  agitate  the 
question  until  it  was  granted,  which  it  was  sure 
to  bo  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Ridge  then  proposed  a resolution,  to  the 


effect  that  the  Association  considered  it  to  be  > 
highly  desirable  that  a certificate  setting  forth  | 
that  he  had  passed  in  a particular  class  should 
be  given  to  a candidate  passing  the  examination, 
and  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  examiners, 
and  bear  the  seal  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  said  he  was  willing  to  second  ( 
the  resolution,  on  the  understanding  that  it  be  . 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Papworth. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. i 

Mr.  Florence  then  brought  forward  a scheme 
for  the  formation  of  a class  for  water-colour 
drawing.  Having  observed  upon  tho  importance 
of  an  architect  being  able  to  colour  his  own 
sketches  to  his  satisfaction,  he  observed  that 
it  was  proposed  that  tho  class  should  meet 
on  alternate  Fridays  for  two  hours,  and  that 
it  should  consist  of  twelve  members,  who 
should  subscribe  three  guineas  each  for  a 
course  of  twelve  lessons.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  have  some  lessons  in  oub-door  sketch- 
ing, for  which,  however,  a separate  charge  would 
be  made.  Mr.  Florence  added  that  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  several  artists  of  distinc- 
tion, and  that  one  of  great  eminence  had  con- 
sented to  direct  the  studies  of  the  class. 

The  Chairman  inquired  in  what  manner  the 
selection  of  candidates  was  to  be  made  in  case 
more  than  twelve  gentlemen  wished  to  join  tho 
class  P 

Mr.  Florence  presumed  that  no  one  would  join 
the  class  who  had  not  already  some  knowledge 
of  sketching. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Florence  stated 
that  Mr.  Aaron  Penley  was  the  artist  who  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  direction  of  tbo  class. 

The  Chairman  said  he  hoped  that  several 
candidates  would  come  forward  to  join  the  class,  i 
as  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  i 
to  an  architect  of  being  able  to  colour  his  own  ' 
drawings. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  subject  should 
be  further  taken  into  consideration  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
who  had  promised  a paper  on  the  works  and 
sketches  of  the  late  Professor  Cockerell,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  it  was  proposed  to  resume 
the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith’s  paper, 

“ Study  as  a Preparation  for  Practice,”  read  on 
the  evening  of  tho  8th  of  December  last. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  and  others  took 
part. 


OPENING  OF  SWINDON  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

The  new  Com  Exchange  at  Swindon  has  been 
formally  opened.  The  new  building  adjoins  the 
town-ball,  a convenient  site,  held  Mr.  Goddard, 
M.P.,  on  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  The 
stylo  is  Grecian,  and  the  material  native  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a tower 
83  ft.  high,  with  space  for  clock  on  three  sides. 
Tho  approach  to  the  Com  Exchange  is  from  the 
square,  with  entrance  under  the  tower  through 
a vestibule.  The  room  is  110  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide,  and  26  ft.  high  to  the  under-side  of  the 
roof,  which  is  partly  open.  The  under-side  of 
the  tie-beams,  12  ft.  from  the  walla  on  each  side, 
is  ceiled  and  divided  into  panels,  the  centre 
timbers  being  open  and  covered  with  glass  ; this, 
with  windows  all  round  the  room,  gives  ample 
light.  It  is  also  provided  with  sixty  star  gas- 
lights. The  woodwork  is  varnished  only.  Ad- 
joining the  Exchange  is  the  butter  and  poultry 
market,  which  is  also  covered  with  glass ; a 
large  dome  occupies  the  centre,  under  which  is 
to  be  a fountain.  Under  the  Cora  Exchange  are 
cellars  for  storeage.  The  building  ia  arranged 
for  public  meetings.  Messrs.  Wilson  i Wilcox, 
of  Bath,  were  the  architects,  under  whom  Mr. 
Phillips  has  carried  out  the  works.  Mr.  H.  Win- 
field officiated  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


MINOR  WORKS  UNDER  GOVERNMENT. 

Sin, — Can  you  inform  your  readers  who  it  ia 
that  is  responsible  for  tho  total  want  of  attention 
and  taste  often  exhibited  in  the  minor  works  of 
our  public  buildings  belonging  to  Government, 
by  which  they  are  disfigured  and  made  the 
laughing-stock  of  foreigners. 

There  has  very  lately  been  a new  entrance 
made,  as  an  addition,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Banqueting  House  used  as  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall ; and  it  has  been  built  by  such  clumsy 
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(worlrmeii  that,  though  it  is  only  some  10  ft. 
noDg,  they  could  not  manage  to  build  either 
ntraight  or  level,  as  any  schoolboy  could  see  by 
cooking  at  the  cornice  j while  a thing  called  a 
'door  frontispiece  has  been  formed  with  a Grecian 
;oedniould  to  a building  which  is  one  of  our  most 
.i/alued  and  admired  Italian  structures. 

, ; Some  few  years  ago,  the  offices  of  the  Post- 
.ftffico  were  enlarged  and  brought  forward  as  far 
IS  the  columns  on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  and 
|i  n refixing  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  there 
iwaa  not  ono  that  was  correctly  placed,  some  up, 
piome  down,  some  in,  and  some  ont. 

I Surely  Government  could  afford  to  pay  for 
■oroper  workmen  and  a proper  overseer. 

A Ee.vdeb. 


ARTICLED  PUPILS. 

1 Sir, — I beg  you  will  bo  kind  enough  to  afford 
me  a small  space  in  your  “correspondence” 
>liolnmn  to  state  a few  facte  for  yonr  considera- 
oion,  and  to  invite  the  opinion  of  your  numerous 
readers  on  them  for  my  guidance. 

I am  articled  to  an  eminent  architect  for  six 
‘rears  ; more  than  three  of  which  have  expired, 
ifithout,  I may  say,  my  having  been  taught  a 
[niDgle  particle  of  my  profession.  Anything  I 
Diave  learnt  has  been  by  dint  of  constant  labour  at 
Diome  in  the  evening ; which,  after  working  alt 
my,  is  rather  hard  ; or  picked  up  from  visitors, 
tnich  as  contractors,  &c.,  coming  to  tho  office. 

] I saw  by  some  letters  iu  your  paper  a short 
nime  ago,  that  the  master  i.s  only  required  to 
•aeach  the  practical  part  of  his  business,  but  I 
nm  taught  none.  Now,  sir,  as  I shall  be  of  age 
’rery  soon,  before  my  apprenticeship  has  been 
Hompleted,  can  you  kindly  advise  mo  what  to 
5,0,  as  it  is  a question  of  great  importance  to 
eie  ? Anxiety. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CROSS,  EDINBURGH. 

1 In  the  very  interesting  article  on  “ The 
alarket  Crosses  of  Scotland,”  in  tho  Builder,  of 
alarch  17th,  the  writer  desiderates  information 
8 to  what  has  become  'of  St.  John’s  Cross, 
aiihich  formerly  stood  in  tho  Canongate,  Edin- 
rjurgh,  oppo.iito  to  St.  John-street.  If  he  will 
<bok  at  p.  41)7  of  last  year’s  Builder,  he  will  find 
ithat  this  interesting  cross  is  still  iu  existence, 
.•ogether  with  some  account  of  its  distinctive 
I'-Jaturos  and  history.  On  another  occasion  I 
ll'ill  bo  glad  to  inform  him  and  your  readers 
j:hat  has  become  of  the  Girth  Cross.  I cannot 
t the  moment  lay  my  hand  on  my  notes,  and 
.lire  not  to  trust  to  memory.  E,  JI. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  STREETS. 

I Extra  light  has  been  pnt  upon  the  highway  to 
imowledgo  : iu  other  words,  the  road  through 
■ocompton  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
lieing  lighted  by  more  than  double  tho  former 
number  of  lamp-posta.  I do  not  write  merely 
p praiso  the  good  stop,  but  to  suggest  that  tho 
p p four  panes,  or  what  may  be  called  the  roof 
i‘  the  lamp,  should  bo  lined  with  bright  tin,  or, 
D not  too  expensive,  silvered  glass,  which  would 
eien  throw  tho  light  where  it  is  wanted,  and  so 
0 of  service.  S.  G. 

• We  have  before  now  described  a street- 
3imp  used  in  Paris,  intended  to  effect  what  our 
rpirespoudeut  wisely  desires. 


SULPHATE  OP  IRON  AS  A 
DISINFECTANT. 

SSiR, — Great  attention  is  paid,  and  with  rea- 
ii,n,  in  this  country,  in  Holland,  and  in  Belginm, 
i the  disinfection  of  stalls  and  of  the  exere- 
■lents  of  animals  of  the  bovine  race  infected 
tlth  typhus,  in  order  to  arrest  the  ravages  of 
iais  terribly  contagious  malady. 

TThe  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  proposed 
' ir  this  purpose,  is  rational  in  that  it  enriches 
I e manure,  but  not  if  you  consider  the  expense, 
ledifficnlty  of  transport,  and  the  many  pre- 
icutions  necessary  in  handling  it. 
siSulphate  of  iron,  on  tho  contrary,  is  of  insi"- 
icficant  value  (say  a farthing  per  pound),  eco* 
mmical,  and  easy  of  employment^J  and  having 
seat  effect  upon  all  animal  matters,  would  com- 


pletely purify  the  infected  places  and  the 
manures  of  animals  suffering  from  typhus.  It 
does  not  injure  the  manure,  but  conserves  its 
most  energetic  parts  by  converting  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
a fixed  salt,  which  is  easily  appropriated  by  the 
plants. 

It  was  in  18-15  that  Mr.  Schatterraann,  director 
of  the  mines  of  Bouxwiller,  departementduBas- 
Rhin,  proposed  the  disinfection  of  fecal  matters 
and  of  manures  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  since  then  this  salt  has  been  generally 
employed  in  France  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  to  purify  the  slaughter-houses,  ditches,  and 
all  places  where  noxious  emanations  arise.  Its 
use  is  very  simple.  Dissolved  it  gives  a very 
acid  liquid  that  can  bo  handled  without  danger, 
and  which  penetrates  everywhere  when  used  to 
wash  the  infected  places,  or  to  mix  with  the 
manures. 

When  the  cholera  was  at  Marseilles,  great 
qnantities  of  anlphate  of  iron  were  used,  not  only 
in  France,  but  also  in  Switzerland  and  in  Ger- 
many, to  disinfect  closets,  slaughter-houses,  and 
all  places  giving  off  noxious  emanations,  and 
with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

I would  add  that  if  cattle  that  have  died  from 
rinderpest  wore  saturated  with  a solution  of 
suipbato  of  iron,  they  might  be  removed  with 
perfect  safety,  even  in  the  daytime,  and  the  cost 
of  disinfection  would  be  some  few  pence  only. 

,W.  G.  S.  Mockeoed. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OP  THE  TEW. 

Ix  your  interesting  article  a short  time  since, 
on  tho  “ yew  tree,”  you  raised  an  inquiry  as  to 
its  frequency  in  the  old  churchyards.  It  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  yew  was  formerly 
cultivated  near  the  church  for  the  sake  of  its 
branches,  as  a substitute  for  p-ilms  on  Palm 
Sunday.  After  a special  blessing  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  boughs  were  carried  in  procession  (in 
remembrance  of  our  Lord’s  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  commemorated  on  that  day),  and 
held  during  tho  recital  of  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew.  Tho  old  rubric  for  the  day, 
which  is  very  curious,  directs  the  priest  to  bless 
branches  of  palm,  olive,  or  oilier  trees  (sive 
aliarum  arborum),  and  to  distribute  them  to  the 
people,  after  which,  the  procession  takes  place. 
Palm  branches  were  often  imported  for  tho  pur- 
pose ; but  in  England,  bo.x,  willow,  and  chiefly 
yew,  were  used  as  substitutes.  Hence  the 
frequency  of  the  tree  in  the  old  churchyards. 

Edmund  Boshell. 


GRANITE  TURNING. 

It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
that  Guernsey  granite  can  be  turned  on  a lathe. 
About  two  years  since,  I saw  a block  of  Guernsey 
granite  which  had  been  turned  for  ono  of  the 
balusters  for  the  Thames  Embankment.  I saw 
this  at  tho  office  of  tho  Meti-opolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  Mr.  Lovick’s  room.  The  turning  was 
most  perfect,  and  had  been  executed  by  a 
Frenchman  with  a peculiar  tool,  the  composition 
of  which  was  a secret. 

I may  add,  that  Guernsey  granite,  or  syenite, 
is  the  hardest  known  stone  of  its  class,  and  will 
bear  more  crushing  than  any  other,  as  proved 
by  tho  experiments  of  the  Trinity  Corporation, 
who  instituted  a series  of  experimeuts  to  teat 
the  relative  resisting  power  of  grnuites.  In 
their  experiments,  Guernsey  granite  was  found 
capable  of  sustaining  a greater  crashing  weight 
than  any  other  gi*aaite  tried,  ineluding  Aberdeen 
granite. 

Picks,  of  iron  and  steel,  weighing  IS  lb.,  are 
usual  in  rough-dressing  this  stoue. 

A.  GirFAKD. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cambridge. — The  works  of  St.  John’s  College 
new  chapel  go  on  steadily,  says  the  local  Chronicle. 
The  main  timbers  are  on  from  the  ap.$o,  within 
a couple  of  bays  from  the  tower,  and  give  an 
idea  of  the  outline  that  may  be  expected.  Work- 
men are  engaged  on  the  organ-chaiuber  roof,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  which  is  a detached 
roof,  the  same  pitch  as  the  chapel.  The  carvers 
are  cutting  away  at  t)ie  apse  windows  and  win- 
dows adjoining  •.  some  of  these  are  completed. 


The  arcade  caps  and  other  carving  works  already 
finished  show  that  this  department  will  be 
thoroughly  carried  out.  Masons  are  turning  the 
tower  arches  of  tho  ante-chapel,  and  setting  the 
window-tracing  and  arches  of  the  ante-chapel 
aisles.  The  mullions  a d j .mbs  of  the  great 
west  window  are  up  to  the  tracery  springing. 
The  aisles  of  this  ante-chapel  v ill  have  ceiling  of 
grained  stonework,  and  so  will  tho  roof  of  tho 
organ-chamber.  The  tower  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  arite-chapcl,  and  will  be  open  for  two 
stories,  giving  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft.  to 
the  groined  floor  of  the  belfry.  The  main 
entrance  is  from  tho  first  court  of  the  college, 
into  the  south  aisle  of  tho  ante-chapel.  Tho 
aides  of  this  doorway  are  of  great  depth,  and, 
with  the  arched  head,  will  be  full  of  sculpturo 
and  carving.  It  is  the  intention  to  fill  the  win- 
dows with  stained  glass,  some  of  which  are 
already  ordered  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The 
groined  ceiling  of  the  chapel  will  be  finished  in 
panels  of  inlaid  woodwork. 

Wolverhampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  edifice,  to  be  called  Christ  Chnrcb,  Waterloo- 
read  North,  has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  new 
church,  which  will  be  in  connexion  with  St. 
Peter’s  parish,  is  a plot  of  land  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Waterloo-road  North,  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  Stafford-road.  New  streets  are  here  being 
formed,  rows  of  new  houses  are  rapidly  sprinf’’- 
ing  up  all  around,  and  a large  tract  of  land  is- 
offered  to  be  disposed  of  for  building  purposes. 
The  design  for  the  church  is  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  to  include  a nave  and  aisles,  with 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  an 
apsidal  chancel.  The  materials  to  be  used  in  tho 
construction  of  the  edifice  will  be  Codsall  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be 
open-timbered,  the  latter  stained  and  varnished, 
and,  when  completed,  the  church  is  intended  to 
accommodate  between  SOO  and  900  persons. 
The  part  to  bo  now  erected  will  be  the  principal 
portion  of  the  nave,  containing  five  bays.  This 
will  cost  IjSOOL,  including  tho  site,  of  which 
nearly  900Z.  are  still  required.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  Banks,  and  Messrs.  G.  &■  F.  Higham  ara 
tho  contractors. 

Taynton  {Gloucestershire^. — Taynton  Church, 
says  tho  Gloucestershire  Chronicle,  is  known 
as  being  perhaps  the  ugliest  sacred  building  in 
the  county.  Erected,  as  was  remarked  by  the 
preacher  at  tho  re-opening  service,  in  a time 
when  men  despised  and  hated  the  splendours  of 
church  architecture,  it  was  built  in  delianco  of 
all  ecclesiastical  rule,  north  aud  south,  and  with- 
out a chancel.  The  founder  was  the  Puritan 
alderman  and  friend  of  Cromwell,  Thomas  Pury. 
Tho  date  was  1660.  Tho  thick,  plain  cut  walls 
and  meaningless  shape  remained  long,  and  re- 
main now,  as  an  evidence  of  Thomas  Fury’s  sour 
Puritanical  bigotry.  Tho  needful  restoration  of 
this  church  has  been  now  nearly  accomplished. 
The  old  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  oaken  rafters  covered 
with  blue  plaster.  There  are  three  windows  on 
the  east  aud  west  sides  inclosed  in  wooden 
frames,  which  were  not  weather-proof.  These 
have  given  place  to  stone  frames  and  mullions, 
with  tracery  in  the  heads.  A badly-shaped 
window  over  the  porch  has  been  blocked  up,  and 
replaced  by  another,  slightly  arched.  A gallery 
still  disfigures  the  north  end,  where  it  must 
remain,  for  the  sake  of  the  room  it  affords,  until 
a chancel  can  be  added.  The  floor  and  walls  aro 
covered  with  monuments,  several  of  them  to  tho 
Holder  family.  The  walls  liavo  been  replastered. 
Outside,  loose,  heavy  stooes  covering  the  roof 
have  been  replaced  by  Broseley  tiles,  and  new 
coping  stones  have  been  put  on  the  gable.  Tho 
parapet  wall  of  the  porch  has  been  removed, 
and  a steep  roof,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
church  placed  upon  it.  In  front  the  mortar  has 
been  cleaned  out  of  the  joints  of  the  stones, 
which  have  been  pointed  with  dark  mortar.  This 
is  being  done  all  round  the  building.  The  little 
wood  turret  containing  the  bell  has  been  faced 
with  oak  weather-boarding.  The  vestry  at  tho 
south-end,  beliiud  the  pulpit,  has  been  re-opened, 
I’o-roofed,  and  re-floored.  This  vestry  is  used  as 
a day-school.  The  church  and  school  are  warmed 
by  Messrs.  Haden’s  hot-air  warming  apparatus. 
The  restoration  has  been  effected  by  Messrs. 
Toague,  of  Tibberton,  builders.  The  whole  cost 
is  nearly  oOOZ.  Tho  only  work  not  yet  com- 
pleted is  the  pointing  of  tho  outside,  and  the  re- 
building of  tbp  churchyard  wall.  Mr.  Full- 
james  has  given  his  aid  as  architect  of  tho 
restorations. 

Necith. — Briton  Ferry  New  Church  has  just 
been  covered  in,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  this  rapidly  increasing  town.  Mr. 
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R.  Pritctard,  of  Llandaff,  is  tte  architect,  and 
the  builder  is  Mr.  R.  Roderick,  of  Margam.  In 
consequence  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  edifice 
the  whole  of  the  workmen  employed  have  been 
regaled  with  a first-class  supper,  supplied  by  the 
incumbent  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  David  Lewis. 

Sparkbrook. — The  foundation  stone  of  Christ 
Church,  Sparkbrook,  has  been  laid.  Mr.  Samp- 
son S.  Lloyd  gave  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
site  on  which  the  new  church  will  be  erected. 
The  other  portion  of  the  land  was  presented  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  the 
funds  were  also  aided  by  a large  donation  from 
the  Church  Extension  Society.  The  church  will 
be  104  ft.  in  length,  58  ft.  in  width,  with  a chan- 
cel  of  25  ft.,  and  will  contain  accommodation  for 
890  persons,  all  the  scats  being  on  the  floor. 
Should  this  be  insufficient,  additional  room  can 
be  made  for  some  seventy  more.  The  church 
spire  will  be  300  ft.  in  height,  the  material 
employed  being  Hampstead  stone,  with  white 
Bath  facings.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Med- 
land,  Maberley,  <t  Medland,  of  London  and 
Gloucester,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Samuel 
Briggs  & Son.  The  edifice  is  estimated  to  cost 
6,771J.,  of  which  5,2001.  have  been  subscribed  or 
promised. 

West  Dean. — The  new  church  recently  erected 
in  this  parish  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.-Mary-the- 
Virgin;  is  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Pownall  & 
Young,  of  London  ; and  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  comprising  an  apsidal  chancel  with  side 
chapel  on  the  north,  a nave,  and  south  porch. 
There  is  a slightly  Swiss  character  about  the 
edifice.  The  chancel  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  nave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a dwarf 
stone  screen  in  the  southern  angle  of  which  is 
the  pnlpit.  There  are  four  single  lancets  in  the 
apse,  filled  with  Early  English  pattern  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  The  roof  is  blue, 
with  gold  stars,  the  outer  portion  dispersed  in 
running  patterns  upon  a stained  and  varnished 
ground.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles, 
and  the  edifice  is  fitted  with  a warming  apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Haden.  The  sittings  are  of  stained 
pine.  Messrs.  John  Crook  & Son,  of  West  Dean, 
were  the  contractors. 

Gloucester. — St.  Nicholas’s  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  partial  restoration  at  a cost  of  about 
IjBOOl.  The  flooring  has  been  raised  a foot,  and 
rests  on  a foundation  of  concrete.  The  south 
arcade  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  columns 
raised.  The  old  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been 
removed,  and  part  of  the  carved  panelling  has 
been  placed  over  the  children’s  benches  at  that 
end.  The  organ  now  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  narrow  north  aisle,  with  an  oaken  screen  in 
front  of  it.  The  coating  of  whitewash  has  been 
removed  from  the  columns  of  the  two  arcades — 
decayed  stones  have  been  taken  away — and  the 
capitals  of  the  two  upper  ones  on  either  side 
have  been  recarved  ; as  have  also  the  corbels  on 
which  rest  the  transverse  beams  supporting  the 
roof.  The  capiteils  of  the  columns  have  been 
carved  with  foliage,  the  corbels  with  figures  of 
angels,  ic.  The  beams  themselves  have  been 
replaced  and  carved ; and  the  ceiling  and  all  the 
walls  have  been  scraped  and  plastered.  The 
chancel  has  been  renovated.  The  large  east 
window  has  been  replaced,  and  it  is  now  filled 
with  stained  glass,  bearing  emblems  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Cross,  and  the  usual  figures  in  the 
centre  of  each  light.  There  is  a new  dormer 
window  on  the  north  side,  and  a new  south 
window.  The  three-decker  pulpit  has  been  re- 
placed by  a carved  oaken  pulpit  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  pews  have  given 
place  to  modern  open  sittings,  at  the  end  of  each 
of  ’which  is  a piece  of  the  panelling  of  the  old 
pews.  The  carving  that  was  in  the  church  has 
been  used.  Tho  columns  and  walls  were  cut 
into  and  weakened  to  make  places  formonuments. 
Wherever  it  has  been  necessary,  these  have  been 
removed.  Outside,  the  tower  has  been  restored. 
The  porch  of  the  south  aisle  leading  into  West- 
gate-street  has  been  renewed.  A new  porch  has 
been  built  at  the  old  entrance  to  the  nave,  and 
thus  there  is  exposed  a Norman  Agnus  Dei,  dis- 
covered during  the  restoration.  The  chancel  and 
aisles  have  been  covered  with  coloured  Broseley 
tiles  ; and  the  bulging  wall  of  tho  north  aisle  has 
been  renewed,  and  strengthened  with  additional 
buttresses.  Mr.  Jacques,  jun.,  of  Gloucester  has 
been  the  architect  of  the  restoration,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  -by  Messrs.  Shepherd 
& Meredith. 

Bradenstoke. — The  new  church  at  Bradenstoke 
has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  about  230  persona,  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Clack,  and  has 


been  erected  after  a design  by  Mr.  Hansom,  of 
Clifton.  The  building  is  of  Gothic  character. 
Tho  pillars  separating  the  aisle  from  the  nave 
are  of  red  Devonshire  marble : all  the  supports 
and  stonework,  both  in  tho  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  church,  are  carved  ; the  chancel  is  paved 
with  glazed  tiles  in  pattern.  Mr.  Pinniger,  of 
Tytherton,  near  Chippenham,  was  the  builder 
employed. 

Aust. — The  parish  church  has  been  re-opened 
for  divine  worship  after  undergoing  a restora- 
tion. The  church  possesses  an  interest  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  presented  to  John 
Wyolifi'e,  in  the  year  1375,  by  King  Edward  III., 
and  it  was  here  he  spent  many  years  of  his 
ministry.  The  church,  however,  fell  into  a state 
of  great  dilapidation,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
parishioners  for  funds  wherewith  to  restore  it 
met  with  a hearty  response.  Mr.  Leppincott, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mrs.  Leppincott,  and  some 
of  the  local  gentry  contributed  largely  to  the 
work.  The  restoration  was  commenced  about 
twelve  months  ago.  The  old  deal  boxes  which 
served  for  pews  have  all  been  taken  away,  and 
seats  of  more  modern  design  substituted.  Like 
many  other  ancient  parish  churches  the  carved 
oaken  ceiling  had  been  covered  with  plaster,  but 
all  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  roof  restored 
to  its  original  condition.  On  many  of  the  panels 
are  the  initials  “ J.  W.”  The  cost  of  restoring 
the  chancel  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Leppin- 
cott, and  three  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
pnt  in  the  chancel  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Leppincott.  Two  carved  stone  stalls  have  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir,  and  a reredos  of  carved  stone,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Margetson,  of  Bristol,  has  been 
fixed  over  the  altar.  The  centre  aisle  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of 
Hereford.  Tho  oommunion-rails  are  by  Mr. 
Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  A carved  stone  pulpit 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  a new 
reading-desk  baa  been  erected.  A vestry  baa 
been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
Messrs.  Pope  A Biudon,  of  Bristol,  were  the 
architects  employed,  and  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  of 
Bristol,  the  builder.  The  total  cost  is  about 
1,2001.,  and  the  church  will  now  accommodate 
180  persons. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Deu'shury. — A new  church  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  Swindon-road,  Dewsbury,  by  the 
Unitarians,  has  been  formally  opened  for  Divine 
worship.  It  is  a stone  structure  of  Early  English 
architecture,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, of  Leeds,  at  a cost  of  1,500Z.,  the  whole  of 
which  sum  has  been  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. 

BoUm. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a new  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  has  been  laid  by  Sir  James 
Watts,  at  Edgworth,  near  Bolton.  The  chapel, 
which  will  bo  Gothic  in  style,  is  expected  to  cost 
1,6001.  or  1,7001. 

Droylsden.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists has  been  laid  at  Droylsden.  Since  1826, 
when  the  building  in  Market-street,  now  used 
both  as  chapel  and  schools,  was  opened,  the 
population  has  largely  increased,  and  it  was 
determined  to  build  a new  chapel  close  by  the 
old  one,  the  latter  to  be  thereafter  set  apart  fur 
the  schools.  A site  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Christie,  of  Droylsden,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
present  chapel,  and  plans  were  obtained  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Best,  of  Bolton,  for  a chapel  which 
will  accommodate  about  630,  one-third  free. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,4001.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  It  will  face  tho  Manchester 
and  Ashton  road,  at  tho  point  where  it  intersects 
Market-street.  There  will  be  a gallery  round 
the  chapel,  which  will  bo  lighted  by  means  of 
sunlights.  The  ceiling  will  be  relieved  with  a 
moulded  comice.  The  gallejy  front  will  be 
formed  of  moulded  panels,  divided  into  bays  by 
carved  pilasters,  and  the  gallery  itself  will  be 
supported  by  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Bates  & 
Baguley.of  Droylesden. 

Folkestone. — A Wesleyan  chapel  hns  been  built 
here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gardener, 
at  a cost  of  a little  over  -4,0001.,  and  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  900  persons.  Ic  has  been  for- 
mally opened. 

Thomclife  (Sheffield). — Tho  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Thornclitfe  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  chapel  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  on  Mount  Pleasant.  The  architecture 


is  Early  French  Decorated,  and  the  building  » 
consists  of  a tower,  about  80  ft.  high,  a nave,  ^ 
two  transepts,  and  an  apse.  There  is  a gallery  r 
in  each  of  the  transepts,  and  also  one  beneath  ; 
the  tower.  The  roof,  which  is  of  stained  deal,  is 
cored,  ribbed,  and  bordered.  Tho  chapel  is  , 
capable  of  accommodating  about  600  persons,  t 
the  sittings  being  open  benches,  of  stained  and  i 
varnished  deal.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  I 
are  of  the  same  material.  The  building  is  heated  I 
by  a hot-water  apparatus,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
two  star-lights  suspended  from  the  ceilings  and 
by  several  side  lights.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Wilcox,  of  London  and  Bath,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Barnsley.  The  total 
cost  of  tho  chapel  is  about  4,0001.,  of  which  sum 
3,000Z.  have  been  raised. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  ilary's,  Tethury. — A memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  this  church,  by  Mi\  James  I 
Alexander,  of  Doncaster,  in  memory  of  his  ' 
deceased  wife.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle.  The  cost  is  about  200Z. 

St.  Peter’s  School  Chapel,  Fort.— Two  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  this  chapel — one  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lees,  formerly  mathematical  master  of  this 
school,  the  other  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hey,  for  many  years  head-master. 
The  latter  window  represents  the  burial  of  our 
Saviour.  In  one  compartment  are  the  figures  of 
John  and  Peter  carrying  the  body  to  the  sepul- 
chre, and  in  the  immediately  adjoining  section 
are  representations  of  three  women  watching  the 
event.  In  the  lower  compartments  are  the  seal- 
ing of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  soldiers  watching 
it.  Over  the  canopy  is  the  emblematic  represen- 
tation of  the  pelican  feeding  its  young.  At  the 
base  is  the  inscription.  The  memorial  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lees  is  a continuation  of  tho  same 
subject.  The  chief  compartments  portray  the 
three  Marys  arriving  at  the  tomb,  and  the 
Angel  seated,  exclaiming,  “ He  is  not  here,  He 
is  risen.”  Beneath  are  incidents  which  ocenrred 
after  the  Resnrrcction,  including  the  appearance 
of  onr  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden, 
and  the  unbelieving  Thomas  thrusting  his  band 
into  the  side  of  our  Lord.  Over  the  canopy  is 
the  figure  of  the  Lamb,  symbolic  of  the  Saviour, 
and  at  the  base  the  inscription,  Both  windows 
came  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  of  London,  and  they  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  R.  Powell. 

St.  ilatthew’s,  Ipsu'ich. — A stained-glass  win- 
dow,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Jefl’ries, 
has  been  placed  in  the  south  chancel  aialeofthis 
church,  by  Mrs.  JeflVies.  The  subjects  are  tho 
“ Six  Acts  of  Mercy,”  one  of  which  fills  each  of 
tho  six  compartments.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heatley  i Butler,  of  London. 

Saffron  WaldeTi  Church. — An  east  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  by  the 
vicar’s  churchwarden,  Mr.  Joseph  Lecand  Taylor. 
The  artists  were  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of 
Loudon.  It  is  a five-light  transomed  window  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  containing  in  the 
lower  series  of  compartments,  each  under  a light 
architectural  canopy,  and  supported  by  an  orna- 
mental base,  tho  following  subjects,  viz. — “ The 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  “Our  Lord’s  Baptism,”  “The  Cruci- 
fixion,” ” Tho  Last  Sapper,”  and  “ The  Angel 
and  the  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.”  The  next 
live  lights  above  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  our  Lord’s  Ascension.  Next  above, 
the  tracery  openings  contain  a choir  of  angels 
with  harps  and  palm  branches.  Below  is  an  in- 
scription (in  the  glass)  “To  the  Memory  of  Eliza 
Taylor,  died  January  5,  1865.”  The  stone  work 
was  quite  new  when  the  church  was  much  re- 
stored in  1860,  and  is  a copy  of  the  old  and  origi- 
nal stone  frame  which  had  been  plastered  over 
fur  seventy  years,  and  which  came  to  light 
during  the  alterations,  when  the  old  altar-piece 
was  taken  down. 

Sidmouth  Church. — The  subjects  depicted  in 
the  window  about  to  be  presented  by  her  Majesty 
to  this  church  in  memory  of  H.R.H.  the  lata 
Duke  of  Kent,  are  as  follow : In  the  upper  com- 
partment is  represented  our  Lord  in  glory, 
seated  with  orb  and  sceptre  in  bis  hand,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  Below  are  four  angels  hold- 
ing crowns  and  palm  branches.  In  the  centre 
compartment  is  represented  our  Lord  blessing 
little  children.  On  each  side  of  this  are  designs 
representing  Christian  charity,  viz.,  feeding  the 
hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the 
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ked,  visiting  the  sick,  hospitality  to  the 
anger,  visiting  the  prisoner;  together  with 

0 others  enggestive  of  benevolent  institutions, 
the  care  of  orphans  and  religious  education. 

low  are  five  of  the  acta  of  St.  Nicholas ; — tbo 
ief  and  endowment  of  three  young  women ; 
5 calming  of  a tempest ; the  consecration  of 
, Nicholas ; sailors  discharging  a cargo  of 
•n,  increased  by  St.  Nicholas  in  return  for 
no  taken  for  charity  ; and  St.  Nicholas  staying 

1 hand  of  the  executioner. 


^00ts 

Descriptive  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Drawing 
Instruments,  their  Constmetion,  Uses,  ^c.,  anti 
Suggestions  for  Improvement;  with  Hints  upon 
Drawing,  Colouring,  and  Hravjing  Material. 
3y  Wm.  F.  St.vnley.  Published  by  the  author, 
it  5,  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  London. 

; have  been  often  asked  for  descriptions  of 
ious  mathematical  instruments,  and  cannot 
better  than  refer  students  to  this  work.  It 
i practical  and  reliable  treatise  by  the  mathe- 
tioal  instrument  maker  to  the  Government, 
various  departments,  and  contains  a clear  and 
Scient  description  of  all  the  drawing  instrn- 
nts  in  general  use ; also  the  best  instruments  to 
employed  for  producing  every  description  of 
imetrical  form,  as  the  ellipse,  helix,  parabola, ' 
choid,  arcs  of  high  radii,  geometrical  orna- 
ots,  &c.,  with  many  important  and  popular 
truments  not  yet  adequately  described  in 
Qt,  such  as  the  ediograph,  centrolinead,  com- 
ing scale,  geometrical  pen,  &c.  Tho  work  is 
riceably  bound  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  by 
r 200  engravings  specially  prepared, 
i'he  information  given  is  no  mere  psiste-and- 
iBors  work,  but  freshly  written  from  personal 
iwledge,  and  therefore  especially  valuable,  and 
re  was  great  need  of  such  a work.  We  have  here 
strated  descriptions  of  the  conchoidograph, 
ediograph,  the  centrolinead,  tho  computing 
le,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  of  the  better 
wn  and  more  simple  instruments  in  use.  As 
pecimen  of  tbo  work,  though  without  the 
antoge  of  the  illustration,  wo  may  here  give 
Stanley’s  description  of  his  own  conchoido- 
ph:— 

It  )8  a drawing  instrument  constructed  by  the  author, 
reduce  tho  conchoid  of  Nicomedes.  It  is  intended  to 
sed  to  describe  columns  and  pilasters,  with  and  with- 
flutes,  upon  architectural  drawings,  It  may  also  bo 
i to  strike  the  waTO-line,  the  senii-eDipse,  and  for 
) other  purposes. 

10  principle  of  the  instrument  is  illustrated  in  Nichol- 
i ‘Fire  Orders  of  Architecture,'  in  which,  speaking  of 
nishing  columns,  he  soys:  — ‘The  best  and  most 
le  manner  is  by  means  of  an  instrument,  invented  by 
imedes,  to  describe  the  first  conchoid,  for  this  being 
led  to  the  bottom  of  the  shalt,  performs  at  one  sweep 
the  swelling  and  tho  diminution,  giving  such  a 
3ful  form  to  Uie  column  that  it  is  universally  allowed 
I the  most  perfect  practice  hitherto  discovered.  The 
nns  in  the  Punlheon  at  Rome,  accounted  among  the 
. beautiful  among  the  antique,  are  traced  in  this 

B instrument  that  is  then  described  by  Nicholson  is 
ied  to  give  the  workman  tho  true  form  of  the  full- 
column  upon  the  stone,  for  which  a small  portion 
I of  the  conchoid  is  required.  This  instrument  could 
)0  reduced  to  a drawiog  instrument  without  a dif- 
t construction,  from  its  very  limited  action,  particu- 
■ from  its  being  adapted  to  work  to  one  hand  only, 
'Vom  the  want  of  anj' system  of  adjustment.  Never- 
,ss,  tho  principle  ol  action  is  so  correct  that  it  only 
red  a little  study  of  constructive  detail  to  render  it 
icient  drawing  instrument. 

s writer's  conchoidograph  consists  of  one  straight 
I rule,  to  the  centre  of  which  another  similar  rule  is 
id  at  right  angles.  Each  of  the  rules  baa  au  under- 
■roove  along  ic,  and  a metal  slide  that  moves  easily  in 
iproove.  Tne  slide  in  the  rule,  which  is  shown  in 
lonta!  position  upon  tho  engraving,  has  a screw, 
s will  clamp  it  to  the  groove  where  required.  Above 
ides,  and  centred  upon  them,  are  two  heads,  similar 
tam-eompass  beads;  these  are  made  so  as  to  allow  a 
bar  to  slide  through  them,  which  may  be  damped  to 
head  by  a screw  above.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  is 
Set  to  carry  ink  or  pencil  point.  Tho  instrument  is 
irted  a short  distance  from  the  drawing  upon  four 
'two  of  these  are  placed  in  a line  through  the  centre 
13  instrument,  so  that  by  causing  them  to  touch  the 
of  a tee-square,  the  instrument  is  set  at  once  in  a 
al  position. 

aie  ihe  Conchoidograph  for  delineating  columm  ; it  is 
oary,  first,  to  set  out  tho  vertical  centre  line  of  the 
,n,  and  from  the  centre  line  to  set  off  the  semi- 
‘ters  of  top  and  bottom.  The  tee-square  is  then 
ht  up  to  a line  with  tho  bottom  of  the  column,  and 
Btrument  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  two  centre  legs 
sought  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  tee-square,  and 
ow  vertical  edge  ot  the  instrument  is  against  the 
1-  line  of  the  column.  The  three  screws  attached  to 
iding  heads  are  released,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  in- 
ept are  quite  free.  The  slides  and  bar  are  brought 
iline  with  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and  the  pen  or 
I point  placed  over  the  mark  which  indicates  the 
iiameter;  in  this  position  the  sliding  head  nearest 
in  is  clamped  to  the  bar.  The  pen  or  pencil  is  then 
ht  up  to  tho  top  semi-diameter,  and  the  other  slide 
i backwards  until  the  pen  or  pencil  will  fall  upon  the 
ed  selling.  In  this  position  the  back  slide  is  to  be 


clamped  to  the  tUding  groort,  so  that  the  head  remains 
ttationarg,  and  the  bar  slides  through  it.  It  is  now  set, 
and  the  line  may  be  delineated. 

To  draw  the  corresponding  side  of  the  column;  the  in- 
strument is  turned  over  on  the  tee-square  to  the  reverse 
hand,  without  further  setting. 

This  explanation  may  appear  long,  but  by  carefully 
going  over  it  once,  the  instrument  may  be  set  iu  two 
minutes  for  any  column.  The  necessity  for  drawing  the 
centre  and  top  and  bottom  semi-diameter,  of  course  re- 
gards the  first  setting  of  the  instrument  only,  and  may  bo 
done  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  if  required  ; as  the  in- 
strument once  set  answers  ior  all  the  columns  and  pilas- 
ters on  the  same  drawing,  the  separate  setting  out  of 
either  the  base  or  tho  cap  will  be  sulDcient. 

The  instrument  may  also  bo  made  to  draw  all  the  flutes 
of  the  column  afterwards,  perfectly  and  with  little 
difficulty 


vakiorgm:. 

“ Scientific  Opinion  : Office,  11,  Southamp- 
ton-street,  Strand.”  This  new  weekly  journal  is 
based  on  an  excellent  idea,  analogous  to  that  of 
Public  Opinion.  Tho  contents  are  not  merely 
compilation,  bat  are  interspersed  with  original 
matter  on  the  scientific  questions  of  the  day. 
The  editor,  we  believe,  is  Professor  Lawson,  who 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  very  successful  and 

popular  Science  Rcx'iew. “ The  Breath  of 

Life  and  the  Breath  of  Death;  and  a People 
without  a Country.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly.” 
This  tractate  relates  to  the  important  subject  of 
open  spaces  around  London,  requisite  both  for 
fresh  air  to  the  metropolis  and  for  recreation  to 
the  citizens.  It  is  full  time  the  Londoners  were 
aroused  by  such  exhortations  as  these  to  the 
peril  they  now  stand  in  of  being  shut  up  altoge- 
ther from  the  open  fields  in  their  enervating ' 

prison  of  brick. '*  Gas  Works  : the  Necessity 

for  Eemoviug  them  from  the  Metropolis,  as  at 
Paris.  By  Thomas  B.  Simpson.  Freeman,  102, 
Fleet-street.”  This  is  a subject  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  Since  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  advantage  to  the  public 
in  having  the  defiling  and  pernicious  agency 
of  gas  manufacture  going  on  within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis  and  contaminating  its  atmo- 
sphere, the  Legislature  ought  to  be  urged  to 


The  New  Atlanlic  Telegraph.  — The  pre- 
parations on  board  tho  Great  Eastern  for 
receiving  the  telegraph  have  been  completed, 
and  tho  work  of  stowing  away  the  cable  in  tanks 
prepared  for  its  reception  has  commenced.  At 
tho  end  of  Juno,  or  beginning  of  July,  according 
to  present  arrangements,  the  Great  Eastern  will 
again  commence  laying  the  cable. 

Camrridge. — Great  exertion  is  being  made  in 
pulling  down  and  clearing  away  a laige  number 
of  houses  opposite  Trinity  College,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  hostel.  The  work  was 
commenced  some  years  hack  by  the  late  Master 
of  Trinity.  Mr.  Selwyn  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  are  the  contractors. 
Casterton  stone  is  to  be  used. 

French  Prize  for  Electric  Light  and 
Heat. — The  3f onitrur  contains  a decree  by  which 
a prize  of  50,000f.  is  allotted,  within  the  next 
five  years,  to  the  person  who  will  discover  a 
system  by  which  tho  voltaic  battery  can  be 
applied  with  economy  to  heating  or  lighting 
purposes,  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry, 
manufactures,  machines,  or  medical  science. 

Cement  for  Submarine  Works. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy,  a paper  by 
M.  Poirel,  " On  the  Different  Kinds  of  Cement 
which  are  used  in  the  Fabrication  of  Artificial 
Blocks  for  the  Foundation  of  Submarine  Works,” 
was  read.  M.  Poirel  stated  that  the  only  cement 
which  can  effectually  resist  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  salt-water  is  that  made  of  the  pozzo- 
lano  of  Rome. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  society,  Mr.  Zerah  Colburn,  president,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected.  As  members  : Mr.  Thomas  Cargill,  of 
Clapham  ; Mr.  Haines  Rowell,  of  Lee  ; Mr.  E.  S. 
Cathells,  of  Shrewsbury ; Mr.  James  Blackburn, 
of  Droylesden,  near  Manchester  ; and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Carter,  ofEverton,  Liverpool.  As  an  Associate: 
Mr.  Frank  Livesay,  of  Dulwich.  A paper,  ” On 
the  Utilisation  of  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  Baldwin 


compel  gas  companies  to  bo  off  with  their  foul  Latham,  C.E.,  was  read  and  discussed, 
works  to  a safe  distance.  Even  as  it  is,  wo  have  ' 


gas  companies  preferring  to  supply  districts  at 
a distance  from  their  works  rather  than  those 
at  hand.  Thus  the  Imperial  Gas  Company, 
whose  works  are  at  Fulham,  do  not  supply 
that  district,  which  is  supplied  from  the  Nine 
Elms  Gas  Works  by  the  London  Gas  Company, 
while  the  Imperial  actually  supply  Hampstead 
and  Holloway  ! Their  own  practice,  therefore, 
proves  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  gas-works 
being  located  within  the  limits  of  tho  metro- 
politan population  at  all.  The  purpose  of  the 
pamphlet  uuder  notice  is  to  draw  attention  to 
this  important  subject,  at  a very  fitting  time. 

‘‘Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  (of  the  Social 

Science  Association)  on  the  Patent  Law.  Lon- 
don : 1,  Adara-street,  Adelphi.”  This  report  gives 
the  results  of  a general  consideration  of  tho 
advisability  of  patenting  inventions  and  the  best 
mode  of  doing  so.  The  interest  of  the  public 
rather  than  of  inventors  has  been  the  rnling 
principle  kept  in  view  by  the  reporters,  who 
think  that  a patent  law  is  expedient. 


glisccI[0:TC0. 

The  Sheffield  Main  Drainage  Suiieme.- 
Tho  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Holmes, 
has  laid  before  the  highwaj'  committee  a report 
on  the  drainage  of  tho  town,  together  with  plans, 
sections,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  several  intercepting  drains  required  to 
carry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough  the 
whole  of  tho  sewage  at  present  flowing  iuto  the 
rivers  Sheaf,  Porter,  Rivelin,  and  Don.  The 
natural  fall  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  borough, 
he  states,  is  into  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Porter  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  into  tho  Rivelin 
and  Don  on  the  north  and  east.  Tho  present 
report  does  not  embrace  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  when  so  intercepted  and  car- 
ried  to  Blackburn  Forge,  nor  does  tho  estimate 
include  the  cost  of  perfecting  the  street  drainat^e 
of  those  portions  of  the  town  at  present  imper- 
fectly drained.  The  reporter  states,  however,' 
that,  when  the  propo.sed  intercepting  drains  are 
completed,  there  will  remain  no  engineering 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  By  the  adoption  of 
additional  storm  outlets  the  proposed  drains,  he 
considered,  would  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  away  the  sewage  from  a population  of 
400,000.  The  schedule  of  the  proposed  drains 
gives  the  total  estimated  cost  at  41,411?. 


Value  of  a House  in  PicrADii.LY. — The  family 
residence  of  tho  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby 
d’Eresby,  situated  No.  142,  Piccadilly,  between 
Hamilioo-place  and  Hyde  Park,  commanding 
views  of  the  Green  Park  and  Constitution-hill, 
with  stabling  in  Hamilton-mews,  held  on  lease 
from  tho  Crown  for  a present  term  of  forty  years, 
at  a low  ground-rent,  was  disposed  of  at  tho 
mansion,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  New  Bond-street, 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  for  the  large  sum  of 
24,700?.,  the  tenant’s  fixtures  to  be  taken  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  lease ; these  fetched  550?.  in 
addition— total,  25,250?.  The  frontage  is  under 
30  ft. 

Steel  for  Colx:mns. — In  France  a few  experi- 
ments were  made  some  time  ago  by  M.  G.  H. 
Love,  upon  small  pillars  made  of  Turton’s  steel, 
and  having  rounded  ends.  These  pillars  were 
one  centimetre  or  0-39  in.  in  diameter,  the 
lengths  being  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  times  tho 
diameter.  The  steel  of  which  the  pillars  were 
composed  was  found  by  experiment  to  have  a 
tensile  breaking  strength  of  108,500  lb.  per 
square  inch.  According  to  Engineering,  the 
results  show  that,  as  in  tho  case  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  the  resisting  power  of  steel  to 
compression  decreases  as  the  proportion  which 
the  length  of  the  column  bears  to  the  diameter 
is  increased  ; but  this  decrease  iu  strength  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  materials.  M.  Love’s  own  deduc- 
tions are,  that  steel  and  cast-iron  columns, 
having  a length  of  from  one  and  a half  to  five 
diameters,  offer  about  the  same  resistance  to 
compression;  whilst  columns  of  wrought  iron  of 
the  same  proportions  offer  only  about  half  such 
resistance.  When  the  length  of  tho  column  is 
increased  to  ten  diameters,  however,  ho  considers 
that  steel  offers  a greater  resistance  than  cast- 
iron,  iu  the  proportion  of  41  to  31,  the  propor- 
tionate resistance  of  wrought  iron  being  repre- 
sented by  17.  As  the  proportion  of  length  to 
diameter  increases,  the  resisting  power  of  cast 
iron  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
wrought  iron,  and  that  of  wrought  iron  more 
quickly  than  that  of  stool,  so  that  when  tho 
length  roaches  forty  diameters,  ho  estimates  the 
strength  of  similar  columns  of  the  three  mate- 
rials to  be  in  the  proportion  of  tho  numbers  375, 
562,  and  1,5(X).  Ic  is  wrong  to  found  a law  upon 
so  fow  experiments ; but,  if  the  data  above 
given  are  confirmed  by  future  trials,  steel  will 
prove  a valuable  material  for  resisting  compres- 
sive strains. 
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Fall  of  a temporary  Grand  Stand  at 
Cheltenham  Steeplechases. — The  centre  of  a 
temporary  stand,  erected  by  a Gloucester  trades- 
man, collapsed  during  the  races  at  Cheltenham, 
and  nearly  400  persons,  chiefly  men,  who  were 
on  it,  fell  among  the  dibris  and  on  each  other. 
Nine  were  seriously,  and  many  more  greatly 
injured  by  the  fall.  The  construction  is  said  to 
have  been  bad.  No  screws  were  used,  only 
nails. 


New  Iron  Church  for  Demerar.a. — Tliis  is 
building  in  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Eding- 
ton  & Son,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Honeyman , 
architect.  The  details  are  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  The  nave  consists  of  three  aisles, 
the  centre  aisle  having  a clerestory.  The  length 
of  the  nave  inside  is  105  ft.,  and  its  width  70  ft., 
and  the  chancel  is  35  ft.  square.  The  height  of 
the  nave  to  ridge  of  centre  aisle  is  58  ft.,  and 
the  height  of  chancel  48  ft.  The  roofs  will  be  of 
dressed  timber,  except  the  principal  couples, 
which  are  of  iron.  The  nave  has  a hammer- 
beam  roof,  with  angels  carved  on  the  ends  of  the 
hammer-beams,  and  richly  filled-in  spandrels  of 
cast-iron  above  and  below.  The  spandrels,  form- 
ing arcading  under  clerestory  walls,  are  filled  in 
with  Gothic  scroll-work,  and  all  the  pillars  have 
foliated  capitals.  The  couples  of  the  chancel 
spring  from  coupled  twisted  shafts,  and  the 
ridge  will  have  an  ornamental  cresting.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  walls  will  be  of  brick, 
and  that  the  design  embraces  a steeple  150  ft. 
high,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  iron. 


Paddles  and  Screws  superseded  : the  Hy- 
dr.aulic  Propeller. — A snccessful  trial  trip  has 
been  made  with  the  Nautilvs,' a.  steam-vessel 
fitted  with  “the  hydraulic  propeller.”  The  new 
motive  apparatus  difi’era  greatly  from  paddles  or 
screw-propellers.  The  engine  and  boiler  are  the 
same,  but  the  steam  power  is  applied  through  a 
wheel  inside  the  vessel.  This  wheel  takes  up 
water  (which  is  admitted  into  the  metal  case 
containing  it,  from  the  sea,  by  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel) , and  drives  it  out  again 
with  great  force  through  two  nozzles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel,  above  the  water-line. 
The  power  thus  exercised  is  said  to  be  similar 
to  the  recoil  prodneed  by  firing  guns.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  new  propeller  are, 
greater  power  at  a less  cost  of  fuel,  the  absence 
of  vibration,  and  more  efl[icient  control  in  rough 
weather.  In  fact,  the  vessel,  it  is  said,  can  bo 
turned  any  way  without  a rudder,  and  may  bo 
stopped  in  half  her  length.  Her  average  speed 
is  Hi  miles  an  hour.  The  Admiralty  have  now 
in  course  of  construction  a gunboat,  the  IVatcr- 
witch,  npon  the  same  principle  as  the  Nautilus. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  Euthven,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  till  now  been  labouring  in  vain,  since  1839, 
to  get  bis  invention  into  notice  in  this  country, 
although  a vessel  on  his  principle  has  been 
constantly  at  work  in  Prussian  waters  ever 
since  1853. 


Architectural  Musei-m  Lectures. — As  along 
interval  has  occurred,  it  may  be  useful  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  next  lecture  of  this  course, — 
Existing  Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  Gothic 
Architecture  in  England,”  by  Mr.  F.  8.  Powell, 
M.P.,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Mnsenm  in  Jermyn- 
street,  St.  James’s,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
25th. 


Improvement  Committee. — The  following  are 
the  members  forming  the  parliamentary  select 
committee  on  the  Thames  Embankment  (North) 
Approaches  Bill,  the  Thames  Embankment 
(Chelsea)  Bill,  and  the  Park-lane  Improvement 
Bill ; — Mr.  William  Cowper,  Mr.  Tite,  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 


Fever  in  Manchester  and  Salford:  The 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters 
of  this  association.  Dr.  Morgan  read  a volumi- 
nous report,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
abstract : — The  returns  of  the  association  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  new  cases  of  continued 
fever  last  year  was  3,788,  and  that  of  the  patients 
350  died,  or  1 in  every  10'8.  In  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year,  there  was  a steady  and 
continuous  rise  in  the  number  of  seizures.  From 
the  returns  of  the  registrars  it  appeared  that  the 
loss  occasioned  by  death  from  this  cause  in  the 
eleven  districts  of  the  sanitary  association — 
districts  containing  in  the  aggregate  an  esti- 
mated population  of  429,478 — amounted  to  911. 
On  the  assumption  that  each  of  these  deaths 
represented  eleven  cases  of  sickness,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1865,  no 
fewer  than  about  10,000  persona  experienced 
attacks  of  continued  fever.  Tho  money  ex- 
pended on  these  fever  patients  was  not  less  than 
30,0001.,  and  of  the  persons  who  died  upwards 
of  60  per  cent,  were  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Inquiry  showed  that  in  the  most  notorious  fever 
districts  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  poorer  dwellings  were  a complete 
absence  of  ventilation,  and  overcrowding.  Tho 
impurity  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  small  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  which  it  contained  were  also  to 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  frequently  imper- 
fect way  in  which  the  surface  drainage  was  pro- 
vided for.  Many  of  the  houses  it  was  impossible 
to  purity  or  disinfect. 


The  Vital  and  other  Statistics  of  Gl.vs- 
Gow  FOR  1865.  — Mr.  West  Watson,  tho  City 
Chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  has  prepared  the  first 
part  of  his  annual  report  on  the  vital,  social,  and 
economic  statistics  of  tho  city.  It  deals  with 
the  mortality  during  the  year;  with  births, 
marriages,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  ; 
with  dwelling-houses  and  rental;  and  with  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  present  electoral 
body.  “The  mortality  of  1865  within  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,”  says  the  report,  “ has 
amounted  to  13,912;  and  if  we  estimate  the 
population  within  the  same  boundaries  as 
430,000  at  midsummer,  it  follows  that  the  death- 
rate  has  been  32*353  in  1,000,  or  3*235  per  cent. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  one  in  30*90,  or  say,  in 
31  of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  has  died  during 
the  year, — a high  death-rate  no  doubt,  hut  one 
which  seems  likely  to  bo  mitigated  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  if  the  resnlts,  as  far  as  they  have  yet 
gone,  may  be  accepted  as  a criterion.  If  the 
Registrar-General  of  England  is  correct  in  hia 
position  that  the  necessary  or  unavoidable  mor- 
tality in  a healthy  community  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 17  in  1,000,  we  seem  to  have  a considerable 
amount  of  improvement  to  get  through  before 
we  arrive  at  hisstandard  of  excellence.”  Of  the 
3,285  deaths  from  1 up  to  5 years  of  age,  1,747 
occurred  from  1 to  2 years  ; thus  making  the 
total  mortality  under  2 years  of  age  4,913, 
which  is  35*315  per  cent.,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  mortality.  Neverthe- 
less, the  infantile  mortality  of  Glasgow  is  lower 
now  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago.  Of  the  total 
deaths,  an  average  of  1 in  9i  arose  from  typhus, 
and  1 in  560  from  smallpox,  cbieSy  infantile. 


J ’Rate  of  Mortality. — Tho  annual  rate  of  moi 
tality  last  week  was  26  per  1,000  in  Londoi 
31  in  Edinburgh,  and  35  in  Dublin ; 31  in  Bristo 
27  in  Birmingham,  -10  in  Liverpool,  38  in  Mai 
cheater,  35  in  Salford,  30  in  Sheffield,  31  i 
Leeds,  29  in  Hull,  36  in  Newcastle-*upon-Tym 
and  39  in  Glasgow. 


The  Royal  Academy.  — In  reply  to  Mi 
Gregory,  Mr.  Cowper  said  (in  tho  House  c 
Commons)  he  had  received  a letter  from  th 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  stating  that  th 
Academy  had  determined  to  make  the  alteration 
in  its  constitution  which  were  thought  expedien 
by  the  Government,  and  ho  should  be  prepare 
to  lay  the  communication  on  tho  table. 


The  Coal  Ditties. — The  committee  on  th 
Local  Government  and  Taxation  of  the  Me 
tropolis,  at  the  close  of  their  sitting  on  Fridai 
last,  passed  a resolution  recommending  thi 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  the  coal  duties 
in  their  present  form,  for  tho  completion  of  th 
Thames  Embankment  and  other  improveraenti 
instituted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  likewis' 
the  improvement  of  Holborn  Volley  and  New 
gate-street,  recommended  by  the  Coi-poration. 


Proposed  Enlargement  op  the  Susse: 
County  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Court  of  Qnarte 
Sessions  (held  at  Lewes)  have  ordered  the  pre 
paration  of  plana  and  estimates  for  the  enlarge 
ment  of  the  asylum  at  Hayward’s  Heath.  Th 
proposal,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  estimate) 
to  cost  9,2001.,  is  to  include  semi-detached  build 
ings,  for  the  reception  of  infections  and  con 
tagious  diseases.  By  this  enlargement  it  i 
calculated  that  additional  accommodation  wiJ 
be  afforded  for  130  patients. 

Sanitary  Inspection  in  St.  Pancras. — Th 
vestry  of  St.  Pancras  having  appointed  tw 
additional  inspectors  to  make  a house-to-hous 
visitation  in  localities  requiring  sanitary  im 
provement,  Dr.  Hillier,  the  medical  officer  c 
health,  has  reported  the  results  of  their  firs 
week’s  work,  which  he  states  are  such  as  t 
convince  any  one  previously  sceptical  of  th 
need  of  such  a measure.  Mr.  Boreham  has  beei 
examining  tho  streets  and  courts  near  Cromei 
street,  Gray’s  - inn  • road,  which  were  fonni 
very  defective  in  sanitary  arrangements.  Wh 
doubted  it  ? 


Tee  Pollution  op  the  Thames. — The  first 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
iuto  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  commencing  with  the  Thames,  has 
been  issued.  The  commissioners  have  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  Thames,  and  have 
visited  and  made  public  inquiry  in  Oxford. 
Reading,  Windsor,  KiDgston,  Richmond,  Lech- 
lade,  Great  Marlow,  VVorthing,  Croydon,  and 
South  Norwood.  Among  their  main  conclusious 
are  the  following : — That  the  navigation  works 
on  the  upper  Thames  are  in  a neglected  and 
ruinous  condition,  and  that  some  of  the  weirs 
and  locks  are  dangerous ; — that  sewage  from 
towns,  villages,  and  houses  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  pollutes  the  water ; — that  the  river  is  fouled 
by  refuse  from  paper-mills  and  tauneries,  as  also 
by  floating  carcasses  of  animals  ; — that  there  ai*e 
many  shoals  and  some  mud-banks  in  the  river 
consequent  on  the  incompetence  of  the  Thames 
Commissioners  to  maintain  it  in  a navigable  and 
proper  state; — and  that  town  and  house  sewage 
may  be  so  utilized  on  land  as  to  prevent  the 
river  from  the  danger  of  pollution.  The  com- 
missiouers  also  submit  various  recommendations, 
amongst  which  are  the  following : — That  tho 
whole  river  be  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  governing  body.  That  this  body  be  the 
existing  Conservancy  Board,  provided  that  the 
Board  receive  an  addition  of  an  adequate  number 
of  representatives  of  the  local  interests  of  the 
npper  Thames  ;~that  after  the  lapse  of  a period 
to  be  allowed  for  the  alteration  of  existing 
arrangements,  it  be  made  unlawful  for  any 
sewage,  unless  the  same  has  been  passed  over 
land  so  as  to  become  purified,  or  for  any  injurious 
refuse  from  paper-mills,  tanneries,  and  other 
works,  to  be  cast  into  the  Thames  between  Crick- 
lade  and  the  commencement  of  the  metropolitan 
sewerage  system; — that  the  conservators  be 
empowered  to  levy  upon  all  waterworks  taking 
water  for  domestic  or  trade  purposes  from  the 
River  Thames,  a rental  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  abstracted  ; and  that  powers  be  given  to 
the  conservators  to  make  embankments  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  carry  out 
arterial  drainage  operations,  the  cost  of  such 
improvements  to  be  met  by  a tax  upon  the  pro- 
perties so  improved. 


TENDERS 


For  tho  prection  of  new  warehouses  in  SonthwivTl 
street,  far  Mr.  "W.  V.  YVright.  Messrs.  'Wimble  4 Taylo 
architeets  : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £11,47S  0 0 

Little.  11.221  0 0 

Downs  11,1S3  0 0 

Marsland 10, .580  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 10.4W  0 0 

Hart  10,420  0 0 

Ramsay 10,336  0 0 

Hill  4 Son 10,219  0 0 

jfewman  & Mann  10,228  0 0 


For  building  five  houses  and  shops,  and  a tavern. 
Conduit-street,  Fadcington,  for  tho  Metropolitan  Ka 
way  Company.  Mr.  A.  Evers,  architect.  Quuntitiea  1 
Messrs.  Fain  4 Clark  : — 

, , , - Deduct  f 
ni.1.0. 

redbricl 

Lanpridge  £19,900  350  30 

Patrick  & Sou  16,400  240  20 

Carter  A Son 16,360  165  13 

Gammon 16,198  281  62 

Foster 16,960  115  16 

Piper  & Wheeler...  15,730  176  — 

Sawyer 15,532  24)1  — 

Webb  & Son  15,194  210  — 

Ebbs  4 Sons 14,900  250  13 


For  a mansion  and  stable  buildings,  for  Mr.  A.  Bartc 
at  Longmead,  Bishopstoke,  Hants.  Mr.  G.  E.  Stre 
architect 

Nicholson  4 Son £13,704  0 0 

Wall  & Hook  13,570  0 0 

Myers  4 Sons  13.460  0 0 

Bull  4 Sou  12,760  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  1*2,640  0 0 

Fulcher  U.991  0 t) 

Sawyer  11,786  0 0 

Rodger  4 Booth 11,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pnblie-hauKe  in  the  Wells-roi 
Sydenham.  Mr.  Nicholas  Lake,  architect 

Cheer  

Kent 

Barrett  

Wood  & Muna 

wms  


.,£1,«’.9  0 
1,563  0 
1,547  0 
1,408  0 
1,393  0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  in  Neat-stre 
Csnaberwell.  Mr.  Nicholas  Lake,  architect : — 

Wood  4 Mutij £810  0 0 

WiUs  799  0 0 

Tbompson 743  0 0 

Sharp 097  10  0 
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Thi  Art-Union  of  London. 

HE  annual  meetingof 
th©  members  of  this 
association  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  in  ' 
the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  Coun- 
cil’s Report,  and  for 
the  distribution  of 
the  amount  sub- 
scribed for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  for  the  year  186G.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Lord 
Joughton,  was  to  have  presided,  but  was  com- 
ielled  to  attend  a committee  on  Private  Bills  in 
che  House  of  Lords.  The  chair  was  taken  at 
toon  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Ph.  D.,  who  briefly 
cpened  the  proceedings,  and  called  upon  the 
)[onorary  Secretary  to  read  the  Report  for  the 
•ast  year. 

Mr.  Godwin  accordingly  read  the  Report,  as 
bllows : — 

i The  public  have  appreciated,  iu  a manner  honourable  to 
oemaelves,  “ The  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest, ’’as  told 
y Mr.  Maclise,  and  your  Council  have  the  gratification 
□ report  that  the  suDacriptiona  for  the  year  amount  to 
iio  aum  of  £13,643,  showing  an  increase  of  £1.941 
n last  year.  The  volnme  ia  in  the  bands  of  the  aub- 
uribera,  and  baa  elicited  from  art-critics,  as  well  as  from 
'le  general  body,  the  highest  praise  and  admiration.  For 
‘le  ensuing  year  an  eugraring  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H. 
demon,  from  a picture  by  Mr.  Lo  Jeune,  entitled  “ Pity." 
ehe  plate  is  at  press,  and  the  impresaioDB  will  be  ready 
or  delivery  early  in  the  year. _ 

I Many  of  tho  local  secretaries  end  agents  having  again 
'Upreased  a strong  opinion  that  the  production  ot  a ehro- 
iiolithogcaph,  to  be  received  by  every  subscriber  for  a 
;ertain  year,  would  be  generally  aatiafsctory,  the  Council 
,vave  selected  for  that  purpose  Mulready’a  well-known 
I’ictiire  ‘‘ Choosing  the  wedding  Gown,”  and  have  com- 
oisaioned  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks  to  execute  the  work.  This 
iie  is  now  doing,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  an 
aceUent  result.  It  will  require  thirty-four  atones  j in 
Kther  words,  each  example  will  pass  through  the  press 
rairty-four  times. 

•I  SuDscribers  were  informed,  in  the  last  report,  that  the 
papyright  of  Mr.  Maelise’s  great  work,  lu  the  West- 
dinster  Palace,  ‘‘  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
rfter  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,”  has  been  purchased  for  the 
liSBociation.  Arrangements  have  since  been  made  with 
rlr.  Lumb  Stocks,  A.B.A.,  to  produce  an  engraving 
worn  it,  and  the  work  is  already  in  progress.  Endeavours 
'rere  made  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
ticture  for  tho  purposes  of  the  engraver,  by  means  of 
ichotography,  and  the  magnesium  light,  natural  white 
light  not  entering  tho  apartment.  Tho  experiment,  how- 
ever, though  made  by  the  best  bands,  was  not  entirely 
caeoessful,  and  the  painting  is  now  being  copied  for  us  by 
n artist.  The  Council  have  to  thanlc  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Cowper,  Cuief  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s 
oPorks,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  afforded  required 
riicilities. 

1!  Mr.  Maclise  has  recently  completed  the  corresponding 
ciictnre  in  the  Victoria  Gallery,  “ The  Death  of  Nelson," 
» work  of  extraordinary  power  and  merit,  remarkable 
ikliko  for  colour  and  drawing,  general  effect,  and  the 
variety  and  fitness  of  the  collateral  incidents  depicted. 
i('he  details  are  selected  and  painted  with  a carefulness 
liid  finish  that  might  be  thought  to  belong  exclusively  to 
storks  of  a cabinet  size  ; and  yet  these  in  no  way  interfere 
itiith  the  main  intention  of  the  picture,  or  lessen  the 
n.mount  of  human  interest  excited.  All  honour  to  the 
kdmirable  artist  who  has  thus  nobly  sustained  tho  cha- 
iCBCter  of  the  British  School  of  Painting,  and  produced 
ororks  that,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  long  preserve  the 
enemory  of  men  dear  to  their  country : works  full  of 
lenergy,  delight,  and  noble  prompting.  The  Council  have 
••ratification  in  stating  that  they  have  purchased  from 
rl'r.  Maclise  the  original  oil  painting  “The  Death  of 
elfelson,”  from  which  tho  mural  work  has  been  executed, 
iJnd  which  will  be  found  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
sion  now  about  to  open.  Arrangements  will  bo  entered 
lato  to  engrave  this  picture  in  the  highest  style  of  art 
rjr  general  distribution  amongst  tho  subscribers.  The 


ifngraving  will  be  made  to  accord  exactly  vpith  that  of 

V Wellington  and  Blucher  and  fit  presentments  of 
lehese  two  noble  works  wUl  thus  be  scattered  far  and  wide 
rever  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 

V When  the  Waterloo  picture  was  first  shown,  a contro- 
versy was  raised  as  to  the  truth  of  the  incident  repre- 
nented,— the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  at 
1‘ La  Belle  Alliance”  on  the  day  of  the  battle ; and  as  this 
a even  now  at  times  revived,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
•oecord  the  evidence  that  settles  the  question.  At  the 
instance  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  an  inquiry  as  to  tho  facts  of 
lahe  case  was  made  through  the  Princess  of  Prussia  of  a 
ruPrussian  officer,  General  Nostitz,  who  was  with  Blucher 
1 lU  the  day  of  the  battle  ; and  this  is  the  General's  reply  : — 
H‘  Having  had  the  honour  of  being  the  personal  aide-de- 
lEiamp  of  Prince  Blucher  throughout  the  campaigns  of 
iil813,  '14,  and’16,  aud  having  been  constantly  at  his  side 
irlnring  those  years  at  every  important  moment,  I can 
ismawet  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me  respecting  the  meet- 


Dg  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Blucher  at 
La  Belle  Alliance’  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  June 
most  positively,  that  this  meeting  really  took  place,  that 
the  generals  congratulated  each  other  on  the  brilliant 
victory  jointly  won  by  them,  and  concerted  measures  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  during  the  night.  I shall  be 
very  happy  if  this  declaration  of  mine  shall  tend  to  remove 
doubts  for  which,  after  the  account  given  by  the  Generals 
themselves  of  this  historical  fact,  there  has  never  been 
any  justification.” 

To  return  to  onr  own  business.  A leading  liters^ 
journal,  in  commending  a recent  step  taken  by  tho  Council, 
commences  the  paragraph  with  the  assertion  that  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  has  spent  many  years  “ in  the  produc- 
tion of  merely  popular  and  generally  unworthy  works  of 
art.”  This  assertion  cannot  be  supported  by  facta ; and 
as  it  conveys  the  tone  of  easy  depreciation  adopted  by 
some  few  public  writers  in  speaking  of  this  association, 
one  observation  on  tbo  subject  seems  desirable.  The  list 
of  artists  whose  pictures  have  been  engraved  for  the  Art- 
Union,  by  Doo,  Lightfoot,  Willmore,  E.  Goodall,  W att, 
Lumb  Stocks,  Sharpe,  and  others,  includes  the  names  of 
Landseer,  J.  P,  Knight,  Tenniel,  Hilton,  Lee,  Callcott, 
Stanfield,  E.  M.  Ward,  Mulready,  Cwins,  Webster,  O'Neil, 
Frost,  Turner,  Frith,  LeitchjGoodsli,  Cross,  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill,  Maclise ; our  volumes  of  illustrations,  executed  by 
the  first  engravers,  are  by  Noel  Paton,  Corbould,  Selous, 
Duncan,  Arraitage,  Harding,  Jenkins,  John  Leech,  John 
Martin,  F.  Taylcr,  Ansdell,  John  Gilbert,  Webnert;  and 
our  bronzes  and  statuettes  in  Parian  are  after  Flaiman, 
Westmacott,  Armstead,  Colder  Marshall,  Thornycroft, 
Stephens,  Bell,  Chantrey.Lawlor,  Durham,  Gibson,  Wyon, 
Foley.  If  these  be  the  producers  of  “geuerally  unworthy 
works  of  art,”  the  Council  have  to  learn  where  the  men 
capable  of  executing  more  worthy  works  are  to  be  found 
in  England.  _ j i 

The  medallic  series  is  increasing  in  extent.  The  medal 
commemorative  of  Benjamin  West  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  examples  of  it  will  form  part  of  the  present 
distribution.  The  Council  have  further  determined  to 
commemorate  in  this  series  Dyee,  Gibson,  C.  R.  Leslie, 
and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  aud  have  commissioned  Mr. 
G.  G.  Adams,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wyon,  Mr.  Alfred  Wyon, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wyon  respectively,  to  produce  medals 
of  these  artists.  The  small  amount  of  encouragement  given 
for  the  practice  of  the  art  in  England  continues  to  be  matter 
of  regret.  The  ancient  medals  offer  a nch_  treasury  of 
reference.  They  give  us  the  forms  of  buildings  and  the 
faces  of  men  that  were  otherwise  unknown  to  usj  they 
establish  dates  and  confirm  history. 

A metal  inkstand,  of  which  examples  are  to  be  allotted 
on  the  present  occasion,  has  been  produced  for  tbe  Associa- 
tion, On  this,  bymeans  of  the  electrotype  process,  the 
heads  from  our  commemorative  medals  form  tbe  chief  orn“ 
mentation,  and  justify  the  inscription  upon  it 

“ Though  time  will  wear  us  and  we  must  grow  old, — 
Snch  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold." 

On  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  paid  by  one  of  your 
honorary  secretaries  to  the  Imperial  Collection  of  Medals 
in  Paris,  which  contains  numerous  specimens  of  the  medals 
of  almost  every  countrv,  it  was  found  that  there  was  only 
one  example  of  English  work.  Understanding  from  the 
director  that  he  would  willingly  receive  and  exhibit  the 
Art-Union  medals  if  sent,  and  gladly  forward  some  of  their 
works  in  return,  the  Council  have  presented  a set  to  that 
establishment,  where  it  is  hoped  it  may  afford  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  state  of  that  class  of  art  in  EngUnd. 
Your  Council  have  also  acceded  to  requests  for  some  of 
our  engravings  to  hang  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Literary 
Institution  in  Pera,  Constantinople ; and  to  similar  re- 
quests from  other  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  India 
arrangements  have  been  lately  made  to  give  inureased 
publicity  to  the  productions  and  operations  of  tho  Societv. 

The  list  of  local  secretaries  continues  to  increase.  It 
spreads  over  the  earth  and  lengthens  the  chain  binding 
men  together  for  a common  good  object, — it  serves  to  in- 
crease one  of  the  most  sobd  bases  of  human  brotherhood, — 
love  of  art.  A glance  through  the  list  of  subscribers 
shows  that  they  are  gathered  not  merely  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  the  Antipodes 
and  every  intervening  portion  of  the  globe  where  English 
men  and  women  are  congregated. 

The  Council  thank,— not  as  a mere  matter  of  course,  but 
with  hearty  sincerity, — all  those  gentlemen  who  thus  co- 
operate with  them  ; 'adding  an  expression  of  that  gratitude 
wmich  ia  inspired  by  tbe  hope  of  services  to  come. 

A vacancy  has  been  caused  in  tbo  Council  by  the  re- 
gretted death  of  James  Stewart,  esq.,  of  tbe  Bant  of  Eng- 
land, who  for  many  years  gave  valuable  attention  to  the 
finances  of  the  Association  ; in  his  place  the  Council  have 
thought  it  right  to  elect  James  Hopgood,  esq.,  who  kindly 
acts  as  honorary  solicitor.  They  have  also  elected  Samuel 
Smiles,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Williams,  esq. 

The  Association  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  its  late  presi- 
dent, the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had 
held  the  office  since  tho  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  had  previously  served  as  vice- 
president.  At  a time  when  difliculties  threatened  the 
Association  Lord  Monteagle  rendered  essential  assistance 
ia  placing  it  on  a firm  aud  legal  foundation.  His  genial 
and  efficient  assistance  at  our  annual  meetings  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  body  of  members,  and  has 
often  been  recognized  with  their  warmest  thanks. 

The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  announcing  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  who  had 
previously  served  on  the  Council,  has  accepted  the  office 
of  President,  to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  elected. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  two  members  of  the 
general  body  of  subscribers,  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
son,  and  three  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  may  be  thus  briefly  stated, 
a detailed  account  will  be  printed  as  usual  with  the 
Report 

Amount  of  subscriptions  £13, 


1 work 
1 >1 
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Cost  of  plates,  printing,  &c.  “ Norman 

Conquest"  

Printing,  advertising,  salaries, collectors’ 


£13,68-1 

3 

6 

£7,26-1 

10 

0 

3,709 

10 

9 

2,050 

1 

9 

£13,631 

a 

6 

The  amount  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
from  tho  public  galleries  by  the  prizeholders  themselves 
will  bo  thus  divided  ; — 

20  works  at  each. 


To  these  are  added, — 

A Bronze  Statuette  of  the  “ Queen  on  Horseback.’' 

A Bronze  Statuette  of  a “ Boy  at  a Stream.” 

A Marble  Bust  of  “Hebe.” 

20  Medallion  Bronze  Inkstands. 

100  “Psyche”  Vases. 

80  Busts  in  Porcelain  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

60  Sets  of  Photographs  from  the  Society’s  Plates. 

80  Chromo-Lithographs,  “ Young  England.” 

250  Chromo-Lithographs,  “ Wild  Roses.” 

200  Volumes  of  Etchings,  by  K.  Brandard. 

100  Silver  Medals,  commemorative  of  Benjamin  West, 
P.R.A. 

Making,  -with  the  Parian  busts  due  to  those  who  have 
subscribed  for  ten  years  consecutively  without  gaining  a 
prize,  1,243  prizes,  in  addition  to  tho  volumeof  engravings 
received  by  every  member. 

On  the  plan  followed  previously,  the  smaller  prizes  will 
be  allotted  by  numbers  drawn  from  the  wheel,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  picture  prizes ; but  as  the  drawing  of  these 
prizes  would  occupv  more  time  than  the  proper  business 
of  the  theatre  would  allow,  the  drawing  will  take  place  at 
the  office  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  any 
members  desirous  of  being  present  are  invited  to  attend. 
The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  12,610/. 

The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prizeholders  of  lost 
year  were  exhibited  to  the  members  and  their  friends,  and 
for  part  of  the  time  to  the  public  free,  without  any  limita- 
tion  whatever,  in  tho  gallery  of  “ The  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,"  Pall-mall,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
that  body.  , , 

Tbe  practice  of  painting  m water-colours  has  greatly 
extended  in  England,  and  an  additional  gallery  for  tbe 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  that  medium  has  been  opened, 
under  the  title  of  tho  “General  Water-Colour  Exhibi- 
tion," In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee 
by  which  it  is  managed,  this  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
exhibitions  from  which  our  prizeholders  may  select  pic- 
tures. The  Council  repeat,  emphatically,  tbo  annual 
expression  of  their  hope,  that  selectionswiU  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  by  those  who  have 
the  |ood  fortune  to  obtain  the  right  to  buy  themselves 

The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  directed  to  tbe 
fact  that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Robert  Montsjjn,  tbe 
House  of  Commons  has  appointed  a select  committee  to 
inquire  into  “the  operation  of  the  Art-Union  Laws.” 
Your  Council,  if  invited,  will  not  fail  to  give  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power  to  that  committee,  quite  satisfied  as 
to  what  mustUe  the  result  of  examination  so  fur  as  the 
proceedings  of  this  corporation  are  concerned.  The 
inquiry  has,  probably,  reference  to  the  misapplication,  in 
other  quarters,  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  art-unions.  The  Art-Union  of  London 
has  raised,  and  spent  amongst  artists,  the  large  sum  ot 
340,000/. ; has  led  thousands  of  persous  to  find  a pleasure 
before  unthought  of,  in  the  contemplation  of  works  of 
fine  art ; and,  moreover,  given  them  the  means  of  doing 
so.  When  Reynolds  set  up  in  Plymouth,  uo  print  of  any 
value,  according  to  Northcote,  had  been  ever  seen  there 
in  a shop.  'The  increase  of  a love  for  art  in  everv  part  of 
the  kingdom  since  tho  establishment  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  the  increased  importance  attaching  to  works  of 
art,  and  the  immensely  improved  position  of  artists,  are 
undeniable  facts  ; and  those  who  have  inquired  tho  most 
carefully  into  the  subject  aro  tho  least  likely  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  part  played  by  the  Art-Uuionin  bringing 
about  this  admirable  change. 

The  lato  Lord  Carlisle,  years  ago,  at  a pnblic  meeting, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  on  one  occasion 
in  finding  on  tbe  walls  of  a log-hut  in  the  back  woods  of 
America,  two  of  the  engravings  issued  bv  this  association. 
More  recently,  a friend  has  meutioued  the  surprise  and 
gratification  given  him,  iu  like  manner,  by  meeting  with 
our  engraving  “ A Merrymaking  in  the  Olden  Time,'  in 
the  heart  of  China;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  pub- 
lications and  prizes  have  been  welcomed  at  the  “Diggings” 
and  in  other  distant  regions,  has  been  more  than  once 
reported  to  the  Council,  and  proves  the  genial  influenc© 
of  our  efforts  to  extend  tho  appreciation  of  tho  line  arts 
throughout  the  empire.  . , . 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Council  for  the  best  life-size  figure  or  group  was  awarded» 
in  1864,  to  Mr. C.  B.  Birch,  for  his  “Wood-Nymph.”  The 
sculptor  has  since  then  produced  the  group  iu  marble,  and 
with  the  obliging  permission  of  the  Art-Committee  ot  the 
Privy  Council,  it  now  stands  in  one  of  the  new  courts  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Keproduciions  of  it,  in 
statuary  Parian,  under  the  direction  of  tho  sculptor,  will 
form  prizes  on  a future  occasion. 

With  reference  to  the  court  just  now  mentioned,  the 
Council  would  point  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  revived 
use  of  mosaic  work  in  the  mural  decoration  there,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  introduction  of  artistic 
terra-cotta  on  a large  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum  calls  also  for  their  recognition. 

Tho  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  now  open  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Museum  roust  be  viewed  as  an  event  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  should  induce  study,  as  well 
from  a fine-art  point  of  view  as  with  reference  to  history. 
The  extent  of  art-riches  possessed  by  England  was  un- 
known  till  of  late  years.  The  public  may  look  soon  to  see 
new,  or,  at  anvrate,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  gal- 
leries  for  the' National  collection  of  pictures,  a building 
for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  a Natural  History  Museum 
in  South  Kensington,  and  new  Law  Courts.  Am  anxious 
desire  must  be  largely  felt  that  these  structures  may  be 
worthy  of  th©  couutry  and  the  lime  ; to  vi  hich  end  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting  must  work  together,  and 
work  well.  ...  . „ - 

The  approaching  International  Exhibition  m Pans  calls 
upon  our  artists  and  art-workmen  for  exertion. . England 
should  be  well  represented  there,  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  ■world  and  iu  its  estimation. 
Those  who  stand  still  in  the  race  will  be  run  over.  _ 

Amongst  the  doings  of  the  time  in  our  direction,  the 
numerous  local  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  the  past  year 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  showing,  if  not  any  great 
Hcqaintance  with  art,  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
larf'e  numbers  of  persons  to  obtain  that  acquaintance,  it 
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TfOuW  lie  well,  perbape,  if,  at  these  most  nseful  gatherings, 
which  assist  so  greatly  itt  blending  the  interests  of  high 
and  low,  it  wore  made  clear  when  prizes  are  given  to  so- 
called  works  of  art,  that  tho  reward  is  for  the  effort  under 
the  circumstances,  and  not  always  because  the  result  itself 
is  admirable.  To  lead  tho  multitude  to  suppose  that  the 
weak  daubs  and  hideous  models  to  which  iu  many  cases 
prizes  have  been  awarded,  are  things  to  be  admired,  is 
retarding  the  education  of  the  eye,  and  lowering  the 
standard  by  which  judgments  are  to  be  formed.  The 
Schools  of  Design  ia  connexion  with  the  Government  De- 
partment of  Art,  can  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a large  influ- 
ence in  giving  widely  aperception  of  beauty  and  the power  of 
judgment,  if  they  do  not  at  present  produce  many  great 
designers  (not  a common  article  anywhere),  tfiey  are 
ecattering  over  the  kingdom  men  and  women  who  have 
learnt  how  to  see,  and  many  of  whom  can  teach  others 
how  to  see ; men  and  women  who  know,— 

“ There’s  not  a tree,  a plant,  a leaf,  a flower, 

But  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty’s  dower 
and  who  will  spread  far  and  wide  that  knowledge  and 
those  feelings  which  tend  to  produce  taste.  An  earnest 
English  writer  has  justly  laid  down  as  evidence  of  good 
education  in  art  the  existence  of  ‘‘  a lively  susceptibility 
of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  a fixed  determination  of  the 
principle  of  taste  towards  that  which  is  beautiful,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  reason  towards  truth  and  reality ; or,  rather 
resembling  that  fixed  and  determined  purpose  of  the  will 
towards  that  which  is  good  and  right  liy  which  tho  moral 
character  is  (as  Aristotle  tolls  us)  completely  and  effectually 
fonnod,"* 

To  aid  in  implanting  this  susceptibility, — in  giving  a 
nation  a delight  in  beauty, — is  no  small  work.  It  is  painful 
to  think  of  the  thousands  who,  living  in  the  midst  of 
beaaty,  have  not  the  power  of  recognising  it.  All  who 
are  wise  will  assiduously  nourish  the  faculty  ; for  we  easily 
grow  dead  to  such  impressions,  and  allowthe material  un^ 
mechanical  to  obtain  uncontrolled  away. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a great  master 
shows  acquirement,  and  is  itself  a possession.  A noble 
pioture— a picture  wherein  we  see, 

“ The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come, 

Yearning  to  mix  liimself  with  life," 
seises  the  soul  rather  than  the  oyes — has  more  to  do  with 
the  imagination  than  the  senses.  Embodying  tbe  deep 
thoughts  of  the  inward  man  it  begets  thoughts  in  those 
who  can  perceive,  and  raises  the  miud  above  the  ditEcultiea 
and  casualties  of  every-day  life. 

On  lower  grounds,  art-education  is  doing,  and  will  do, 
much  for  tbc  country.  Remember  how  smtdl  an  amount 
of  art  will  raise  the  value  of  any  quantity  of  raw  material, 
and  that  artistic  skill  can  give  nu  impetus  to  the  whole 
industry  of  a people,  find  for  it  wider  markets,  gain  for  it 
fresh  rewards.  The  want  of  a collection  of  pictures  in 
each  of  our  cities  and  principal  towns — such  as  is  found  in 
nearly  every  town  in  France — still  remains  a discreditable 
fact.  If  we  cannot  produce  great  genius,  we  cau  at  least 
popularize  art,  spread  its  pleasures,  raise  tbe  standard  of 
taste,  and  prepare  a public  capable  of  appreciating  and 
rewhrding.  The  Council  of  the  Art-Uniou  of  London, 
with  your  help,  wiil  continue  to  play  their  part  earnestly 
la  this  good  work. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  after  heann"  the 
Report  (the  adoption  of  which  he  moved),  he 
had  very  few  words  to  add : bat  he  was  sure 
they  must  feel  with  him  that  these  anniversaries 
of  tho  Society  were  invaluable.  They  were  a 
protest  against  the  idea  that  the  rich  monopo- 
lized the  cultivation  of  tbe  fine  arts,  and  the 
gratification  these  bestowed,  for  they  showed 
that  every  one  who  had  a guinea  to  spare,  if  he 
had.  a taste  for  refinement,  could  obtain  a work 
of  art  which  might  form  the  commencement  of 
a fine  collection.  These  annivei'saries  were  also 
important  in  connexion  with  the  fine  arts,  inas- 
much as  through  them  the  Art-Union  of  London 
Game  annually  before  its  members,  stated  its 
receipts,  and  showed  how  it  applied  them.  They 
had  nothing  to  conceal,  but  rather  wished  to 
show  what  they  endeavoured  to  do  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts,  and  also  in  instruct- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  population  in 
matters  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  The 
Art-Union  of  London  might  be  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Council  of  Education  of  this 
empire.  Their  schools  were  the  exhibitions  that 
were  open  during  tbe  year ; theii*  teachers  were  j 
the  pictures  that  lined  the  walls  of  those  exhibi- 
tions ; their  premiums  were  the  works  of  art  which 
they  offered  as  prizes.  When  they  recollected 
that  there  wore  nearly  14',000  subscribers  to  the 
Art-Union,  sometimes  more,  they  could  con- 
ceive how  large  an  influence  the  association 
possessed.  This  was  not  an  art-education  to  be 
debased  by  unworthy  matters  5 at  the  same 
time  they  must  not  neglect  those  to  whom  was 
due  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  promotion  of  the  arts  within  some  few 
years  had  materially  changed.  In  former  times 
it  was  usual  for  noblemen, — a Devonshire,  a 
Lansdowne,  or  a Bedford, — to  visib  the  studios 
of  the  artists,  and  give  orders  to  execute  pic- 
tures : now  it  was  the  picture-dealers  who  were 
the  ^eat  patrons  of  art.  It  was  a mere  com- 
mercial speculation  on  their  part,  of  course,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  tho  more  necessary  for  that 
association  to  infuse  into  the  public  mind  a 
higher  and  a nobler  ideal  of  art.  As  it  was,  when 
he  looked  at  many  of  the  pictures  which  lined 
the  walls  of  the  public  exhibition  rooms,  be  was 
astonished  that  the  English  school,  high  as  it 
stood  in  European  estimation,  should  be  able  to 
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maintain  the  position  it  did.  They  saw  few 
noble  efforts  in  historic  subjects,  and  little  done 
to  maintain  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  high 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  There  was 
generally  plenty  of  subjects  fit  for  the  drawing 
or  dining  rooms  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  it 
was  time  that  the  artists  threw  a great  deal  of 
merit  into  those  works.  But  those  highest 
efforts  of  art,  those  great  historic  pictures 
which  ought  to  line  the  walls  of  their  ex- 
hibitions, were  very  rare.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  artists  to  paint  such  pictures,  and 
some  lovers  of  art  to  purchase  them.  He 
recollected  a reproach  made  to  the  Art-Union 
that  it  should  have  so  cumbrous  an  object  as  a 
statue  for  a prize  for  one  of  its  subscribers. 
Could  they  conceive  how  that  should  be  a 
reproach  ? Why,  a fine  statue  was  an  object 
held  in  honour  by  every  nation  imbued  with  the 
feelings  of  art,  and  what  mattered  it  whether  it 
was  oumbroua  or  was  capable  of  being  carried 
away  in  tho  hand  ? He  wished  to  impress  on 
members  who  might  be  entitled  to  purchase 
prizes  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  the  selection  of  tho  prizes.  This 
was  most  important  to  the  Art-Union,  which 
accorded  to  its  prize-members  the  right  of 
selection.  If  they  made  a bad  selection,  how 
much  did  that  right  suffer,  and  how  much  also 
did  the  cause  of  the  promotion  of  art  suifer.  A 
friend  of  his,  a lady,  got  a ten-guinea  prize,  and 
she  selected  a water-colour  drawing — a mere 
sketch,  but  full  of  the  real  spirit  of  art — a sketch 
by  Copley  Fielding.  Some  years  after,  sho 
received  an  offer  from  a gentleman  who  had 
learnt  the  existence  of  the  sketch  to  buy  it, 

, and  nltiinately  he  purchased  it  for  forty  guineas. 
He  wished  to  emphasize  the  observations  made 
by  the  honorary  secretaries  in  the  report  as  to 
the  importance  of  judicious  selection.  Once,  in 
Kent,  in  a remote  village  of  that  county,  he  was 
attracted  by  one  of  their  flue  old  wooden  houses, 
and,  sketching  it,  was  asked  by  the  owner  to  view 
the  interior.  There  he  found  several  admirably 
selected  pictures — prints  and  prizes  of  tbe  Art- 
Union  ; and  he  learnt  from  thh  possessor  that  the 
influence  of  these  pictures  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  most  gratifying,  as  exciting  a love  and  a 
taste  for  art,  and  adding  to  the  subscribers  of  their 
Association.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  prize- 
holders,  iu  selecting  their  prizes,  would  judge 
carefully,  and  with  a view  to  promoting  the  great 
objects  they  had  in  view — the  advancement  of 
art  and  the  honour  of  artists.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a resolution  that  tho  report  then  read 
be  received  and  adopted,  and  he  caUed  on  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  George  Cruikshank  said  he  was  sure  they 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  report.  Ho 
did  not  think  ha  had  ever  lieard  one  more  com- 
plete or  excellent.  Ho  also  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  chairman  for  his  address,  and  concurred 
with  him  iu  wishing  that  every  one  present 
might  carry  away  a prize.  He  believed  art  to 
be  a very  powerful  and  potent  educator;  he 
remembered,  when  a boy,  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  and  advantage  he  had  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  good  works  of  art.  He 
would  only  add  one  word,  and  that  was,  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  the  purity  which  distin- 
guished works  of  art  of  the  present  day  reflected 
high  honour  upon  the  artists  of  their  country, 
j Ho  cordially  seconded  the  motion. 

The  report  was  then  received  and  adopted. 

Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  hart.,  moved,  in 
warm  terms,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  hou.  secre- 
taries of  the  society. 

Mr.  Francis  Beunoch  seconded  the  resolution. 
Their  two  hon.  secretaries  had  met  them  for 
thirty  years,  year  after  year;  for  thirty  years 
they  had  read  reports,  embracing  all  the  im- 
portant points  of  art.  He  thought  the  occur- 
rence unexampled. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  had 
come  into  the  theatre  that  day  with  a full  deter- 
mination  to  deliver  up  his  trust.  He  had  con- 
sideretl  it  now  time  that  some  one  else  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  occupying  his  place,  but 
in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  to  him  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  postpone  that  determi- 
nation for  a little  time.  He  had  given  considerable 
thought  and  energy  to  the  ^airs  of  the  Art- 
Union  for  many  years,  and  he  thought  some  one 
else  should  now  take  tho  post.  If  ho  left  the 
Art-Union  now  he  should  leave  it  in  a state  of 
great  prosperity,  and  extending  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  It  exasperated  him,  he  must 
confess,  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  writers 
outside,  at  times  depreciated  the  Society,  mainly . 
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because  they  did  not  know  its  operations.  The 
Art-Union  was  not  established  to  buy  pictures  of 
Sir  Edvrin  Landseer,,  who  did  nob  want  buyers  ; 
but  how  could  tliey  have  veterans  if  they  did 
not  look  up  recruits  ? And  many  artists  now  at 
the  top  of  their  profession  considered  it  a fortu- 
nate thing  to  have  bad  their  works  selected  in 
early  days  by  members  of  the  Art-Union.  The 
Art-Union  directed  itself  to  the  public : the 
originators  said,  “Let  us  make  an  art-educated 
public,  and  then  the  painters  will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  good  art.”  And  they  had  succeeded. 
The  Art-Union  of  London  had  had  an  immense 
deal  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  present  love 
and  demand  for  art,  and  deserved  much,  more 
gratitude  than  it  got  out  of  doors,  simply  because 
some  of  those  who  criticised  it  knew  libtde  or 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  also  returned,  warm  thanks. 

The  Chairman  said  the  services-  a-mi  character 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  their  assistant  secretary, 
were  of  high  value  to  the  society,  and  called  for 
that  recognition  and  thanks  which  Mi’.  Watson’s 
own  modest  and  retiring  nature  restrained  him  I 
from  seeking.  It  gave  him  great  gratification,  I 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  council  and  the  I 
members,  to  make  this  statement  respecting  the  I 
services  of  their  able  assistant  secretary.  H 

Mr.  Pocock  said  they  were  all  extremely  in-  I 
debted  to  Mr.  Webster  for  his  unvarying  kind-  I 
ness  to  the  Art-Union,  and  in  giving  them  the  use  I 
of  his  theatre,  in  which,  to  hold  their  meetings.  | 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  moving, — “That  the! 
warm  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  I 
Benjamin  Webster  for  his  kindness  in  again  I 
granting  tlie  use  of  his  theatre  for  this  meeting, 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Kinloch  for  bis  active  co-opera- 
I tion.” 

Mr.  Edgar  Bowring  seconded  the  motion- 
Nothing  that  he  could  say  could  add  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  resolution  would  be 
agreed  to  3 and,  besides,  ho  knew  they  were  all 
as  anxious  as  he  was  to  see  the  wheels  of  fortune 
set  going,  for  probably,  like  himself,  they  were 
all  looking  forward  to  get  a prize. 

Tbe  resolution  having  been  carried  unani- 
mously, the  drawing  was  proceeded  with,  Miss 
! Carr  and  Miss  King  officiating  at  the  wheels  j 
; and  Mr.  Datfome  (of  the  .<I)’t-Jou.rnaI),  and  Mr. 
j T.  B.  Robinson  acting  as  scrutineers. 

I We  give  a list  of  the  principal  prizeholders,’ 

* and  have  only  to  add  that  tho  proceedings  were 
. closed  with  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  1 
Donaldson  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


LIST  OF  PRIZEHOLDERS. 

25nL — Broad,  G.  •!.,  Dias,  JTorfolk. 

200/. — Barclay.  R.,  !>5,  Earringdon-strcpt. 

150/.— I.  J.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand;  Van  Oiron,  L., 
Tork-terrace,  Regent' s-park ; Wallis,  F.  J.,  La  Guaini, 
Venezuela. 

100/. — Ancona,  J,,  John-street,  Adelphi;  Anderson, 
Alex.  Horseferry-road ; Campbell,  Miss,  Sackville-strcet, 
W. ; Fox,  G.  J.,  Atherstone. 

75/. — Dennis,  A.,  Geelong;  Pick, E.  Plymouth;  Robert- 
son, T.,  Hackney;  Southward,  J.,  Ballarat;  Siewart, 
W.  D.,  Fenchurch-street;  Streeter,  G.,  Isle  ol' Grain. 

60/. — Aston,  G.  H.,  Capel-court ; Biddle,  J.  Leaming- 
ton; Brockwell,  Dr.,  Cieator,  Cumb. ; GadJ,  H.  Chiches- 
ter; Hands,  J.  H.,  Birminchani ; Loader,  It.  E.,ShclIield; 
Tennant,  A.,  Stone;  Woolcock,  J.,  Helston. 

60i.  — Blake,  E.,  BlackMara-road ; Clarke,  E.  P., 
Wymondham;  Glennie,  J.,  Caterham;  Green,  Jno., 
Rose-hill,  Bolton  ; Horrell,  F.  J.,  South-place,  Finsbury ; 
Nelson,  Jno.,  Dalton-in-Fumess;  Pearson,  J . A.,  Hyde- 
park-square;  Phillips,  W.  J.,  Hammersmith;  Smith, 
J.  M.,  Leeds;  Stone,  Miss,  Cbiselhurst. 

-15/. — Clifford,  F.  M., Kensington ; Getting,  Miss,  Ports- 
down-road,  N. ; Loee,  F.  J.,  Cross-hills,  Leeds;  MeSte- 
venson,  P.  G.,  Shrewsbury;  Phillips,  F.,  Newport. 

‘10/.  — Bagshaw,  W.  E.,  Old  Broad-street;  Barron, 
W.  J.,  Aldennanbury ; Buckton,  G.,  High-sCrcet,  Hull  ; 
Fielding,  A.,  Kingston,  8.W. ; Oram,  W.  E.  S.,  Wool- 
wich ; Benier,  T.,  Bradford ; StrngneU,  F.  TV.,  Edgware- 
road;  Swann,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Spilsby;  Walker,  F.,  St. 
Tbomaa’s  Hospital,  S.;  Welch,  It.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

35/.  — Bond,  Charles,  Oxford-street;  Campbell,  W., 
jun.,  Falkirk ; Grey,  Mrs.  C.,  Narreeh,  Victoria;  Groves, 
W.  E.,  Blandford;  Hedges,  C.,  Nuueham,  Oxon;  Hem- 
rain,  AT.,  33,  Harmood-street ; Johnson,  H-  L.,  Leek; 
Root,  G.  W.,  Hartford,  U.S. ; Watson,  AV.  AY.,  Glasgow; 
Williams,  F.  E.,  Swansea. 

30/. — Chcetham,  J.,  Chadderton ; Duastan,  J.,  St, 
Columb;  Foster,  R.,  Kilmarnock;  Goni-y-Plon,  Justo, 
Frontera;  Johnson,  J.  E.,  Cambridge ; Loiigfleld,  Mrs., 
Cloyne;  Loveridge,  S.,  Wolverhampton;  Kosliug,  J., 
Rcigate  ; Simonds,  H.  A.,  Beading;  Pooles,  il.  A.,  St. 
Switbin’s-lanc;  Treweeke,  W.,  Brenge,  Cornwall;  Wilshin, 
J.,  Southgate. 

25/.  — Benzie,  J.,  Cranhrook  ; Bridgwood,  Captain, 
Loiigton  ; Cbesterman,  S.,  Banbury;  Fislicr,  AV.,  Kadina, 
Australia;  Foster,  Rev.  J.,  Foxearili;  George,  Mnie.  E., 
Dunedin,  N.Z. ; James,  F.,  Hanipton-park,  Bristol; 
Holden,  J.  P.,  Manchester;  Laurilliard,  1£.  G.,  Halifax, 
N.S.;  Locke,  Rev.  C.,  Myddelton-square;  Morris,  Mrs. 
J.,  Sanilgate;  Norlheote,  S.,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard; 
Uding.  C.  F.,  Ripon;  Owen,  J.  S.,  Dursley;  Page,  J., 
jun.,  Hobart  Town;  Pike,  T.  .1.,  North  Audley-street; 
Richardson,  E.,  AVappiug;  Sharpe,  AY.,  AYoVkhouse, 
Birmingham;  Twiss,  Robert,  Sloaue-atreet,  AY.  ; AV  right, 
M.,  Leeds. 

20/.— Alkin,  R.  L.,  Hartshill : Billiter,  R.  H.,  Barcorabe, 
Liives;  Blackiuore,  H..,  Brook-atreet,  W.;  Cole,  J.  U., 
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'TBydenham;  DuLin,  Mr.  Alderman,  Hornsey;  Edwards, 

■ y.,  Great  Marlhorou^h-street ; Harria,  G.,  Gowor-slreet ; 
iHarrisoD,  J.,  Lincoln;  Hodge,  H.  Gawler,  iSontU 
'Australia;  Isaacson,  S.  II.,  Kentish  Town;  K.  L., 
.Wanganui,  JIcw  Zealand;  Leihrandt,  J.,  Cape  Town; 
IIiMcBean,  A.  H.,  Leghorn;  Milla,  D.,  Cape  Town;  Key- 
ioDolda  J.  W.,  Gloucester-street;  Robb,  li.,  BriitouHill; 
r.Btnilh,  J.  F.,  Iforth  End,  Fulham;  SutdiD'e,  Mrs.  H., 
(itancliester;  Tandy,  T.  Ely-place;  Tomlinson,  J.,jun., 
KJrest  Yarmouth. 

16/.— Bright,  A.  S.,  Brighton ; Fergusson,  L,,  Santa 
liMartba  ; Godfrey,  F.,  Nowton  Abbot ; Gross,  W.,  Botes- 
sdale  ; Hodgson,  J.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Hodgson,  R., 
iJ)evoii8hire-st.,  W. ; Hugesdon,  C.,  Deptford ; McKeMe, 
i.D.  B.,  Greenock  ; McLeod,  W.,  Asylum,  Chelsea;  Mills, 
•G.,  St.  Georgo’s-terrace,  Regent' a-park ; Nicholson,  Jas., 
uSouth  Shields;  Oldrey,  E.,  Plymouth;  Parsons,  J.  G., 
;Great  Yarmouth ; Purdy,  W.,  Old  Broad-street;  Ray,B., 
iColeman-street,  E.C. ; Kichardaoii,  J..  Lisburn ; Rumbold, 
■H.  E.  W.,  Bond-atreet;  Smith,  Mrs.  F.,  Tasmania; 

■ Tooke,  Mrs.,  East  Grinstesd  ; W illiams,  A.,  indsor. 

I lOZ.— Allison,  W.  Austinfriars  ; Brundritt,  W.  W..  Rnn- 
'«om:  Crarford.C..  Brentford;  Dottridge,  J., New  Cross  ; 

■ Glynnc,  Rev.  H.  Hawarden ; Harrison,  F.  M.,  Torring- 
'ton-sfiuare ; Bindley,  F.,  134,  Osford-street ; Holmes, 
eJosepn.  Leeds;  Hughes,  John,  Camberwell;  Lewis,  B., 
vCornhill ; Lloyd,  W.,  Portmadoc  ; Lumgair,  J.,  Arbroath ; 
itOwen,  T.  Greenwich:  Phillips,  H.  F.,  Euston-square; 
’iPriugle,  C.  W.,  Woolwich  Dockyard;  Pnrdy,  Vv.,  W, 
);01d  Broad-street ; Reay,  H.,  2nd  Life  Guards;  Schmizt, 
'Carl,  Crefeld,  Prussia  ; Steele,  A.,  251,  Hampstead-road ; 
IWalker,  Enoch,  25,  Old-streot-road. 

Entiiled  to  a li'  0}ize  StalueUe  of  the  “ Queen  on  Korte- 
•hack." — Muller.  H.  A..  Calcutta. 

Mititled  to  a Bronze  Statuette,  “ A Youth  at  a Stream." — 
'iPorter,  Mrs.  C.,  Harrow. 

Entitled  to  a 3Iarlile  Biut  <f  “ Jlehe,” — Chapman,  C.,  6, 
’iPunip-court,  Temple. 

Entitled  to  a Bronze  2IedaUion  Tnkeiaitd. — Baird,  D., 
'iBt.  .Tames’s-square,  Edinburgh ; Care,  B.,  M.P.,  36, 
''■Wilton-placo;  Charlton,  Mrs.,  North  Bristou;  Clark,  J. 
‘.8.,  Wood-street,  Liverpool;  Dawber,  R.,  jun.,  Lincoln; 
{'Edwards,  W,,  32,  Great  Sutton-streot ; Hercy,  John, 
iMaidenhead;  Hills,  T.,  Sandgste;  Jones,  E.,  Banbury ; 
/Loutit,  E.  T.,  Adelaide;  Maxwell,  H.  Newtowu  Stewart; 
'iPearcc,  J.  E.,  77,  Cornhill;  Powell,  C.,  Tyer’s-terrace, 
.iVauxhall;  Robson,  J.,  jun.,  Pontefract;  Ross,  H.,Fur- 
ninival's-inn:  Sellers,  M.  H.,  Buckiogham-street ; Shaw, 
JMrs.  H,,  Buxton;  Smith,  C.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand; 
LTaylor,  J,,  jun.,  Cleckheaton;  Wilmot,  H.  W.,  Ball's 
.'ePond-road. 

I Entitled  each  to  a “ Cu}>idandF!>yehe’'  Uute.— Andrews, 
IH.  J.,  Adelaida;  Baggs,  J.,  Spiring  Bunk,  Adelaide; 
ti3amby,  George,  Malton;  Bsrwick,  B.  W.,  Keighley; 
liBeU,  E.  H.,17,  Broad-Btreet,  W. ; Birch,  C.,  4,  Cambridge- 
slplaec,  S.W.  ; B’<hop,  H..  10,  Tokenbouse-yard : Brown, 
f.T.,  LongCeld,  h'eadingley  ; Cavell,  E.  S,,  10,  Hilldrop- 
'aroad,  N. ; Chai.itian,  Mrs.  I.,  Taebbrnok-street ; Ciapham, 

) G.  1).,  Dnnm-'W;  Clark,  J.  A.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 

' CopeUnd,  H.,  Chelmsford;  Crowther,  James,  Rotherham; 
hCruteb,  Rev.  8.  S.,  Lee,  Triug;  Dancer,  F.,  Chiswick; 
i) Davis,  A.,  60,  Hounsditch;  De  Castro,  P.,  Vigo;  Dixon, 

I H.  A.,  Edinburgh;  Dixon,  J.,  Melbourne ; Drake,  E., 
llOfford-terraee,  Islington;  Earle,  M.  A.,  New  York; 
JjEynaud,  W.  8.,  Malta;  Fearis,  Mrs.,  Bloomfield-terrace, 
CS.W.  ; Florence,  Mrs.,  Cbristcburch-road;  Foster,  Col., 
3r  Grindiiiy  & Co. ; Frost,  John,  Mansfield;  Frost,  W.  F., 

'j  Salford  ; Gale,  H.  L.,  Malta ; George,  J.  W.  Mills,  Dews- 
Bihnry ; Gibson,  J., Ciapham;  Gitney,  Miss M.  A., Brighton; 

Goodfellow,  Gen.,  St.  Stephen’e-creseont ; Grant,  John, 
76,  Cornhill ; Green,  Rev.  S-,  Port  Adelaide;  Greenaway, 
J., Wine-office-court;  Greenfield,  A.,  Nelson,  New  Zesland; 
jrGreevea,  J.  W,,  9,  Mabledon-place ; Hart,  W.,  Ashtree, 
.;Upper  Norwood;  Harvey,  M.,  Walsall;  Haycraft,  J., 
i'iDeptford  ; Hendry,  J.,  78,  Watwick-square  ; Hepburn, 

V J.  C.,  Derby-road,  N.E. ; Hill,  Mis.,  Crewe;  Hosd,  Lewis, 
R:Bye;  Hollis,  8.,  29,  Campheli-terrace,  S. : Hovland,  Dr,, 

C' Constantinople;  Hume,  P.,  Glasgow;  Uutcliinson,  T., 
E'Rugby  ; James,  A.,  Weatboume-gardens;  Johnson,  M.  J., 
DDoctors’-commouB ; Keans,  W.  H.  E.,  St.  John,  North 
B Britain;  King,  S.  J.'t’  8t.  John,  North  Britain;  Lane,  i 
CiCapt.  H.  B.,  Guards’  Club ; Larkin,  T.  L.,  Burton-on- 1 
T Trent;  Liddell,  J.,  11,  Colchester.atreet,  S.W. ; Lingard, 

J J.  M.,  Stockport;  McCausland,  Oolonel,  Colchester; 
llMcKenrio,  R.,  Phcsnii-street,  Soho;  Manger,  J.  Guem- 
leaey;  Metcalf, T.,  21,  Moreton-terrace,  S.W. ; Monk,  G., 
HHalifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Mouteiro,  Mrs,,  39,  Sussex-streeb ; 
HMnnns,  J.  E.,  Ashford  ; Nelson,  .Tno.,  Louth ; Nettlefold, 
J,  J.  H.,  Birmingham;  Ovorbury,  J.W.,  33,  Highbury-place ; 

0 Owen,  T.,  Merthyr  Tydfil ; Paterson,  Capt.  J.,  Calcutta; 
P Pearse,  W.  H.,  Horn-place,  Plymouth  ; Pearson,  iji,  Hol- 
bibeck;  Phillips,  11.  B.,  Farringdon;  Potter,  G.  W.  R., 
B Basinghall-street ; Powell,  Hugh,  170,  Enston-road ; Put- 
ainam,  G.,  23,  Leadenhall-street;  Eabau,  R.  B.,  Shirehamp- 
it  ton,  Bristol;  Reading, E.,  Rock-place,  Warwick;  Roberts, 

II  Mrs.  E.,  Hobsrt  Town  ; Schofield,  J'obn,  Winchmoro-hill ; 
S'  Seifferth,  C.  B., Lichfield;  Sewell,  C.,  High-street,  Barnes; 

S Shackerley,  Miss,  Northwich;  Sbemmonds,  H.,  Licditield  ; 
j Smeaton,  A.,  Roe  Town,  Australia;  Smiles,  W.,  M.D., 

B Bedford-sqiiarc ; Smith,  W..  Stockport;  Stevens,  E.  C. 

J J.,  Christchurch  : Stirrup,  J-,  Dilborn,  Cheadle ; Sutton, 
T 1’.,  Wye,  Kent ; Swainson,  E.  E.,  Nortb.ampton-square  ; 

T Taylor,  F.  Y.,  Walthamstow;  Thomas,  John,  Birming- 
h ham  ; Thompson,  J.  T.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Todd,  lU, 
G Glasgow ; Tyndnl],  Mrs.,  Moreland,  Red-bill;  Wehnert, 
EE.  H.,  Park-village,  W. ; Wcatall,  Miss,  Holland-place, 
S S.W. ; Wethrell,  8.  J.,  Boston,  United  States ; IVilson, 
J J.  W..  Chelmsford;  Wright,  J.,  Birmingham. 

Entitled  each  to  a Bust  of  H.B.TI.  ike  Prince  ofWnlet. 
A Adams,  S.,  IVare;  Aston,  J.  H.,  Capel-court,  E.C.; 
A Atkins,  J.,  New  York;  Atkinson,  T.  K.,  Kendal;  Bab- 
b bage,  O.  A.,  Adelaide;  Baker,  L.  J.,  Slock  Exchange; 
B Barnard,  C..  Epsom ; Bayley,  H.,  133,  Leadenhall-street; 
B Beaumont,  Dr.  1’.,  Knaresborough  ; Best,  J.  T.,  Redhill  ; 
B Blackmur,  W.  B.,  Greenwich;  Boger,  Miss,  Stonehouse  ; 

1 Bond,  J.,  Preston;  Bronclrit,  J.,  Kuneorn;  Campbell, 
J J.,  Queensland;  Carter,  W.  J.,  BarnSley;  Caswefl,  S., 
T Fleetwood;  Church,  A.  F.,  Halifax.  N.8.  ; Ciapham, 
1 Miss,  8carboroagh;  Clegrum,  W.  B.,  Gloucester;  Cor- 
b bett.  Rev.  A.,  Market  Drayton;  Cowliehaw,  W.  P.,  Can- 
h terhury.  New  Zealand;  Drew,  Mrs.,  Probue,  Truro; 
E Edwards,  Mies,  Harleyl'ord-road ; Ellis,  W.,  Grimsby; 
J Flower.  F.  W.,  Oporto;  Fowues,  E.,  41,  Cheapside  ; 
i Fuller,  J., 'Maidenhead;  Gellalley,  J.,  Geelong;  Granger, 
I B.,  James-street,  Adelphi ; Grcatbatch,  W.,  Longion; 
G Greenhalgb,  W.  F.,  Leeds;  Halo,  B.,  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
i Handlbrd,  G.  C.,  Knig’s-roail,  B.AV. ; Hawke,  J.  G., 
C Canterbury,  New  Zealand  ; Holt,  Mrs.  11.,  St.  John, 
li  New  Brunswick;  Horton,  J., Kingston, .Tamaica;  Howard, 
E H.  O.,  Sdu  Francisco:  Hutton,  C.  W.,  Cape  of  Good 
B Hope;  Inderwick,  J.,  Princes-atreet,  Soho;  Ingham,  S,, 

V Wellington-stroet.  Leeds;  Keats,  J.  T.,  Gawler  Town, 
8 South  America ; Kingsmill,!’.,  Trinity-terrace,  S. ; Lacy, 


J.,  Caversbam-road,  N.W. ; Ledbetter,  W.  A..  Melton 
Mowbray;  Legge,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Aberdeen;  Manning, 
T.  E.,  Brattau-Cloveily ; MoHitchin,  M.  W.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyue ; MeWaters,  J.,  Montaro,  Adelaide; 
Machu,  J.  H.,  Lower  Tulse-bUl  ; Maud,  E.  Leeds; 
Mills,  E.  Trafalgar-road,  8.E.;  Morgan,  D.,  Merthyr 
Tydfil;  Mundav,  D.,  Adelaide;  Murcb,  W.,  Bernard- 
street,  W.C.;  Mnrray, — , Ayr,  N.B. ; Nauson,  J.  H^ack- 
ney  ; Nicholson,  R.,  Maidenhead  ; Nightingale,  S.,  King- 
ston, S.W. ; Oliver,  G.,  West  Bromwich;  Parker,  F., 
Liverpool;  Parr,  G.,  St.  Helen’s;  Periy,  Miss,  Broms- 
grove ; Petrie,  George,  Rochdale ; Phillips,  J.,  M.D., 
Jamaica;  Rae,  H.,  Liverpool;  Roberts,  C.,  St.  John’s- 
wood-purk;  Surgood,  P.  J.  Mnorgate-street-buildings; 
Sealy,  H.,  Stauhope-street,  N.W. ; Sharp,  Rev.  J.  W., 
Moreton-in-Mursh ; Shepherd,  M.,  Upper  Tulsc-hill; 
Speller,  E.,  Devou^hire-strect,  W. : Taylor,  8.,  Barba- 
does;jTayloe,T.,  Laurence Pountney-hill;  Thornton,  E.M., 
Brook-street,  E.C. ; Tomlinson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Lymington ; 
Walton,  J.,  Ceylon;  Watkins,  Mrs.,  St.  Petersburg; 
Weaver,  W.  G.,  Hobart  Town ; Wilson,  E.,  Derby. 


ON  THE  STREETS. 

The  naming  of  London  streets  has  often  been 
a matter  of  complaint,  and  a few  feeble  mea- 
sures bare  been  taken  to  improve  matters, 
involving,  nevertheless,  troublesome  alterations 
to  title  deeds ; but  till  builders  are  awakened  to 
a recognition  of  tbe  perplexities  they  are  per- 
petuating, we  shall  probably  have  the  mystifica- 
tion continued.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  extent  of  the  existing  evil ; but  a word 
in  season  may  diminish  tbe  extension  of  the 
nuisance  with  which  we  arc  threatened  on  all 
sides. 

Beginning  with  Adam  and  Eve  and  ending 
with  Queen  Victoria,  there  can  bo  no  real  need 
for  tbe  endless  repetitions  with  which  London  is 
made  more  labyrinthical  thanit  is.  Seeing  that 
there  was  an  Adam-and-Eve-court  why  could 
not  the  builder  of  Adam-and-Eve-yard  call  his 
investment  after  Cain  and  Abel,  or  tbe  good 
Seth,  instead  of  confusing  the  posterity  of  our 
first  father  and  mother  for  as  many  generations  as 
brick  and  mortar  will  bold  together  ? But  there 
is  a deep  groove-liko  working  in  men’s  minds  in 
all  matters  relating  to  street  nomenclature  that 
prevents  any  such  range  of  idea.  Although  her 
Majesty  is  named  Alexandrina  as  well  as  Vic- 
toria, between  fifty  and  sixty  streets  and  public 
places  were  named  after  the  latter  appellation 
soon  after  her  accession,  and  not  one  after  the 
former.  In  1858,  there  was  not  a single  group 
i of  houses  of  any  kind  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  Alexandrina.  Wo  repeat  that,  supposing 
we  were  limited  in  our  choioe  for  names  of 
streets  to  those  of  individuals,  wo  need  have  no 
such  sameness.  In  reality  we  have  no  limita- 
tion we  can  urge  as  an  excuse  for  it. 

Distinctive  names  are  retained  in  the  memory 
so  much  more  easily  than  thoso  having  a re- 
semblance or  sound  in  common,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  they  are  not  fixed  upon,  were 
it  but  for  this  reason.  How  many  juveniles 
would  remember  the  exact  limit  or  extent  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  were  it  not  that  their 
memories  are  assisted  by  the  startling  names 
Pudding-lane  and  Pie-corner?  But  our  fore- 
fathers, generally,  were  not  to  blame  so  much  as 
we  moderns  and  our  immediate  predecessors  in 
this  matter.  They  certainly  repeated  popular 
names  in  many  instances,  and  in  most  towns 
gave  the  leading  streets  the  same  appellations  as 
those  by  which  similar  thoroughfares  were  dis- 
tinguished in  other  places ; but  they  wore  guilt- 
less of  tbe  folly  of  ringing  the  changes  npon  one 
idea  to  the  extent  common  with  us.  Doubtless 
they  bad  their  High-street  in  a thousand  towns, 
but  ‘they  were  innocent  of  Upper  High-street, 
Lower  High-street,  New  High-street,  Old  High- 
street,  High-street  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
High-crescent,  High-place,  High-terrace,  High- 
square,  with  their  several  Upper,  Lower,  New,  Old, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  variations,  laby- 
rinthically  spread  over  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Moreover,  they  bad  plenty  of  distinctive  terms 
for  other  parts  of  their  towns  that  were  poetical, 
descriptive,  and  appropriate,  which  we  do  not 
aim  at  rivalling.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
abbeys,  for  instance,  we  find  very  suggestive 
names  still  in  use  ; along  the  banks  of  rivers,  up 
steep  hill-sides  cut  out  in  stairs,  down  sloping 
vistas  melting  in  landscape,  through  mellow 
gateways  striding  old  roads,  we  come  upon  names 
not  reproduced  since  the  days  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims.  And  if  each  town  had  a thoroughfare 
named  after  some  similar  thoroughfaro  in  other 
towns,  it  had  also,  in  many  cases,  special  terms 
of  its  own  for  minor  ways.  The  Yarmouth  Rows 
converging  from  the  Dutch  quay,  with  its  scanty 
intermittent  fringe  of  trees  and  masts  in  stiff 
contrast,  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  to  the 
Market-place,  to  suit  the  narrow  dimensions  of 


which  there  is  a special  conveyance  in  use  re- 
sembling ancient  Roman  chaiiots  ; the  entries  of 
the  north;  the  chares  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
built  in  the  days  when  that  town  and  county  had 
just  risen  to  sufficient  importance  to  be  entitled  to 
a quarter  of  distinguished  traitors  as  a pendant  to 
its  chief  gate ; the  Venetian-like  alleys  of  the 
south,  which  echo  no  traffic  louder  than  tho 
tread  and  shuffle  of  human  feet  and  buzz  of 
human  voices,  are  cases  in  point.  Then  they 
had  garths,  nooks,  closes,  baileys,  courts,  sides, 
cotes,  gates,  lanes,  arbours,  stairs,  &c.,  besides 
oor  modern  rents,  yards,  squares,  follies,  and  in- 
terminable streets,  roads,  crescents,  terraces, 
and  places.  It  is*  like  dreaming  of  sunshine  to 
turn  over,  in  one’s  remembrance,  the*  quaint  pic- 
turesque names  of  such  old  places.  This  row  of 
shadowy  sombre  houses,  rising  Venice-like  ont  of 
water,  is  Delf-street.  It  is  in  one  of  the  Cinque 
ports.  Just  in  the  position  occupied  by  areas  in 
London  streets,  ran,  when  we  last  saw  it,  a deep 
canal-liko  cutting,  over  which  were  thrown  the 
wide  slabs  which  formed  the  approaches  to  the 
doors.  The  water  in  it  was  called  tho  Dolf 
water,  and  was  the  common  water  supply  of  the 
neighbonrhood.  {Delf  or  delfe  is  an  old  word 
signifying  a mine  or  quarry,  or  vein  under- 
ground, from  the  Saxon  delvjcin,  to  dig).  This 
wide  street  of  low  stone  bouses,  rising  steeply 
up  from  a large  pebble-paved  market  square, 
■with  the  mark  of  the  bull’s  ring  still  in  the 
centre  of  it,  till  the  houses  are  supplanted  by  a 
jagged  basaltic  rock,  higher  than  any  of  them, 
crowned  with  trees,  whose  branches  sweep  to 
and  fro  high  above  their  chimney-tops,  and  the 
road  strikes  across  12  miles  of  bleak,  black,  and 
brown  moorland,  is  Clayport.  There  is  water 
running  down  this  street  too,  but  it  is  in  a 
shallow  channel,  stained  rust  colour  with  the 
iron  it  contains.  About  a third  of  tbe  way  up 
the  height  of  this  street,  stood  one  of  the  old 
towers  of  the  town,  and  from  either  side  of  the 
spot  now  depart  narrow  roadways,  that  occupy 
the  sites  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  town 
wall.  From  the  top  of  this  Clayport  you  can  see 
the  ocean  and  the  Cheviots,  with  the  intervening 
castles  and  hunting  • grounds  of  tho  ancient 
Percies.  But  why  Clayport  ? Claye,  in  old 
Norman  French,  meant  a hurdle  of  rods  wattled 
together.  In  Mediroval  fortification  Clayes  were 
wattles  made  of  strong  stakes  interwoven  with 
osiers,  or  other  small  twigs,  to  cover  lodgments 
with  earth  heaped  over  them.  Probably  this 
gate  was  defended  by  some  such  outwork  in  old 
times,  and  hence  the  name.  Whence,  thongh, 
the  term  “ Seal  ” for  one  of  tho  pnblic  ways  in 
Hexham?  Can  it  be  a corruption  of  “ Ciel" 
(Heaven),  as  has  been  lately  suggested  ? There 
are  departures  from  the  meaning  of  terms  quite 
as  startling  close  at  hand.  Every  mews  is  a 
misnomer  growing  ont  of  tho  circumstance  that 
the  place  where  the  royal  hawks  were  once  kept 
was  turned  into  the  royal  stables. 

It  is  said  that  tho  word  “ chare  ” is  inex- 
pHcable.  Saxon  scholars  have  suggested,  cerre 
diverticulum;  the  turning  or  bending  of  a way 
at  its  starting-point.  But  there  appear  to  be 
two  possible  roots  both  more  likely  to  be  tbo 
true  one  than  this.  To  chare  in  old  times  meant 
to  execute  small  jobs.  Hence  our  word  “ char- 
woman.” A chare  was  a small  piece  of  work, 
such  as  a narrow  alley  would  be  in  contrast  with  a 
street.  Add  to  this,  that  their  dimensions  made 
them  passable  to  no  vehicle  wider  than  the 
charr,  or  chariot,  still  used  in  Yarmouth,  and  we 
seem  to  have  made  a home-thrust.  In  the  sontb 
midland  conntiesthe  words  “charr”  and  “charka” 
were  applied  to  pitcoal  charred,  as  charcoal  is 
now  to  burnt  wood ; and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  early  coal  trade  at  Newcastle,  coke,  or 
its  transit,  or  its  workers,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  term  “ chare.”  The  Northumbrians  rejoice 
over  the  puzzle.  They  have  an  old  story  to  tho 
effect  that  one  of  the  witnesses  in  a criminal  case 
at  the  assizes  swore  that  he  sau’  three  men  come 
out  of  the  foot  of  a chare.  Tho  Judge  exclaimed 
that  he  must  be  insane,  and  directed  the  jury 
not  to  take  his  evidence  into  consideration.  But 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  smilingly  declared  that 
he  was  quite  sotind  in  hia  mind,  and  his  meaning 
quite  clear.  Pudding-charo  appears  an  odd 
combination ; but  is  easily  explained,  pudding 
being  the  old  word  for  tripe,  and  for  a mixture 
of  barley  and  pig,  much  relished  still  in.  tho 
north,  got  up  in  the  same  form  as  the  sausage. 
As  the  preparation  of  these  comestibles  is  a dis- 
tinct art,  the  early  professors  of  it,  doubtless, 
gave  name  to  the  lanes  in  which  they  carried 
it  on. 

Nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom  possesses 
localities  endowed  with  names  indicative  of  their 
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occapation  by  groups  of  people  following  one 
trade,  just  as  the  Jews  gave  name  to  Old  Jewry 
and  the  Lombards  to  Lombard-street.  In  Lon- 
don especially  we  have  Skinner -street,  Weavers’- 
lane.  Shoe-lane,  Sadlers’-place,  Ropemakers’- 
fields,  Printing-house-square,  Pottersfields,  Poul- 
try, Mercers’-place,  Goldsmiths’ -row,  Glasshouse- 
yard,  Clothfair,  Bowyer’s-yard,  and  many  other 
places  named  after  trades.  The  Danes  have 
named  one  quarter  of  Copenhagen  after  beasts 
and  plants,  having  a Hedgehog-street,  Unicom- 
street,  Elk-street,  &c.,  intersected  by  others 
bearing  the  floral  designations  of  Heartsease, 
Tulip,  Mint,  »fcc.  Londoners,  however,  have 
exhibited  but  a morbid  zodlogical  taste,  con- 
fining themselves  to  White  Lions,  White  Harts, 
Bleeding  Harts,  Red  Bulla,  Red  Lions,  varied 
only  by  Green  Men  and  the  equally  rare  Phce- 
nix.  But  they  have  not  been  without  their 
unaccountable  and  frivolous  eccentricities,  as 
witness  Threadneedle-street,  Duok’s-foot-lane, 
Horse-Iy-down-lane,  Pewter-Platter-yard,  Pickle- 
Herring  Wharf,  Wardrobe-place,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  Whalebone-coort,  World’s  End,  Sermon- 
lane,  Manifold-place,  and  a score  or  more  of 
other  queerly-named  places.  The  Portuguese 
take  the  lead,  perhaps,  of  all  Europeans  in  odd 
street  names,  having  a Kill  - horses-street  (Rua 
Matacavallos),  a Break-bones-street  (Rua  Que- 
braossos),  a Bread-and-Butter-street  (Rua  do 
Pas  e Mantega),  culminating  in  a Devil’s-street. 
The  Rue  de  Boue  (Mud-street),  of  Poitiers, 
.might  be  truthfully  repeated  in  many  places  ,• 
-but  the  Rue  Raison-partout  (Reasou-overywhere- 
, street),  of  the  same  French  town,  could  not  be 
. appropi-iately  accepted  so  frequently.  The ; 
, A.  B.  C. -street  of  Hamburg,  though  distinctive, 

, is  not  agreeably  suggestive,  nor  scarcely  instruc’ 
tively  so,  being  as  elementary  as  the  First-street, 

, Second-street,  Third-street,  Fourth-street,  &c.’ 
of  our  Transatlantic  cousins.  ’ 

Returning  to  London.  We  may  still  trace 
Plantagenet  London  as  well  as  Tudor  London, 
by  the  street  names.  Then,  inclosini?  these 
comes  Stuart  London,  with  its  Whitehall,  Hyde 
Park,  Pall-mall,  James-street,  Charles-street, 

. Buckingham-street,  Gwynne-street,  Anuo-street’ 
and  more  modem  streets,  named  after  its  cele- 
brities, Milton,  Addison,  Harley.  Inlaid  with 
portions  of  this,  and  stretching  beyond,  is  Han- 
overian London.  Here  we  have  fifty  acceptations 
- of  the  idea  of  complimenting  the  Brunswick 
line  by  calling  streets  after  the  name  of  that 
royal  house,  crossed  by  twenty-three  suspicions 
that  Hanover  is  more  euphonical.  Who  does 
not  recognise  Germany  in  London  in  such  street 
architecture  of  which  white  and  ruddy  Marl- 
borough House  is  a specimen  ? George  III.’s 
long  reign  has  left  lasting  marks  on  London 
street  nomenclature.  Count  the  numerous 
George-stroets  and  Charlotte-streets.  There  are 
no  less  than  seventy-eight  adoptions  of  the  title 
of  Gloucester.  The  royal  dukes  of  Kent,  Cam- 
bridge, York,  Clarence,  and  Cumberland  are 
also  well  represented.  The  regent  and  his 
regency  are  particularly  distinguished  in  his  own 
name  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  queen  and  pavilion. 

. Pitt,  as  well  as  Chatham  and  Fox,  painted  on 
street  corners,  remind  us  of  the  same  times.  In 
all  London  there  is  only  one  place,  a wharf 
named  after  Napoleon.  There  are  lifty-five 
repetitions  of  Wellington,  and  twenty  of  Water- 
loo. Popular  hero  as  Nelson  was,  his  name  is 
recorded  but  thirteen  times. 

Although  we  have  Alpha-road  and  Omega- 
place,  the  heathen  deities  have  not  found  much 
favour  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Apollo, 
.Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva,  although  repre- 
sented, are  quite  overpowered  in  the  preference 
given  to  Medimval  saints.  Even  Britannia, 
Caledonia,  and  Hibernia  make  no  great  show. 
The  four  Evangelists  are,  however,  popular  pre- 
fixes. Thirty-three  different  saints  are  made 
sponsors  for  hundreds  of  streets  ; and  we  have 
rows  of  houses  called  after  Baalzephon,  Hephzi- 
bah,  Jireh,  serving  as  foils  to  the  more  attractive 
sounds  and  ideas,  Angel,  Paradise,  Salutation 
Holywell,  Magdalen,  Jacob’s  Well,  ic.  As  we 
have  Trinity-street,  so  we  have  Unity-place  and 
Unity  Bridge.  We  have,  likewise,  plenty  of 
Cross  streets,  and  a Crucifii-lane.  Out  of  the 
ten  thousand  and  more  streets  in  this  great 

• metropolis,  is  it  not  curionsthat  there  is  not  one 

• named  after  tliat  in  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  dwelt 
in  Damascus,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  “ Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which 
is  called  Straight  ?”  And,  again,  is  it  not  also 

. curious  that  out  of  the  ninety  instances  in  which 
streets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  this  is 

• the  only  one  which  is  named  ? 

.Reminding  us  of  the  pleasant  landscapes 


shown  on  Elizabethan  maps  as  surrounding 
London  in  Tudor  days,  are  such  names  to  streets 
as  Hawthomdean,  Hayfield,  Ivy-lane,  Hedge- 
row, Lavender-hill,  the  six  Love-lanes,  Orchard- 
street,  Sweet-apple-court,  &c.  We  look  at  such 
places  in  the  same  breathless,  almost  incre- 
dulous, way  in  which  our  grandchildren  will 
regard  Primrose-hill,  or  as  that  in  which  our 
grandfathers  must  have  surveyed  the  rapidly 
disappearing  traces  of  favourite  wells,  fairs, 
markets,  and  other  once  extra-mural  attrac- 
tions. It  would  be  well  if  such  truly  plea- 
surable associations  of  idea  and  identity  were 
borne  in  mind  by  the  builders  of  the  present 
great  extension  of  this  vast  city. 

Street-namers  would  do  well,  too,  to  remember 
that  there  are  other  ways  of  keeping  public 
benefactors  in.  grateful  remembrance,  besides 
giving  them  a grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a 
monument.  This  has  been  urged  so  often  that 
it  seems  almost  childish  to  allude  to  it  as  a sug- 
gestion. But,  where  is  Cobden-street  ? Which  is 
the  way  to  Palmerston-street  ? In  what  direction 
lies  Stephensou-road  ? Where  is  Peabody-street 
to  be  ? Is  the  popular  esteem  for  any  modem 
artist  or  litterateur  impressed  upon  the  surface 
of  things  metropolitan  ? In  fine,  do  the  people 
make  use  of  this  people’s  power  of  conferring 
distinction  or  indicating  approval  ? Are  Belsize, 
Kilbura,  Hampstead,  South  Kensington,  and 
that  gourd-like  neighbourhood  between  Netting- 
hill  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  any  wiser  in  their  ! 
choice  of  names  than  Tybnrnia,  Belgravia,  and 
Westbumia  were  before  them  ? Are  the  new 
distriots  in  the  east  taking  warning  by  the  con- 
fusion engendered  in  the  west  ? We  much  fear 
(excepting  where  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works)  that  they  are  perpetuating  the 
upper,  lower,  old,  now  perplexities,  complicated 
with  reference  to  points  of  the  compass, — an 
instrument,  by  the  way,  that  not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  carries  about  him.  If  weathercocks, 
with  their  accompaniments,  were  part  of  the 
completeness  of  a street,  this  last  distinction 
might  be  of  some  use  under  certain  organised 
arrangement,  but  in  their  absence  it  is  useless. 
There  is  a loving-kindness  in  shortening  the  toil 
and  vexation  of  wayfarers.  When  this  can  be 
done  in  combination  with  a scheme  for  holding 
up  to  remembrance  the  names  of  those  “who 
love  their  fellow  men,’’  as  effectually  as  Ben 
Adhem’s  “angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold,”  we 
can  only  account  for  the  non-performance  by 
concluding  that  the  question  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently advocated  in  the  right  quarters.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  builders  of  new  streets  will 
give  their  future  names  due  consideration. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  appearance  of  another  report  on  the 
ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  reminds 
us  of  an  exclamation  uttered  by  Lord  Brougham 
many  years  ago  during  a debate  on  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords,— “I  do  not  want  expla- 
nation, I want  air.”  The  document  now  before 
U8  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  accord- 
ance with  a request  from  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  that  he  would  examine  and  “report 
upon  the  warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.” 

Before  considering  the  report  in  detail,  it  will 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  give  a short  sketch  of 
the  present  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  plan  of  me° 
ehanical  propulsion  by  fans  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  and  the  air  is  now  put  in  motion  by 
heat,  precisely  as  in  most  of  our  collieries. 
There  are  two  great  upcast  shafts,  namely,  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  Victoria  tower  and  the  clock 
tower,  and  seven  other  smaller  shafts.  In  the 
first  two  there  are  coke  fires  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  causing  an  upward  current  of  air,  but  in  the 
others  the  ascent  of  the  air  was  effected  by  the 
smoke-flues,  which  terminated  in  these  shafts. 
Recently,  however,  coke  fires  have  been  added 
to  some  of  them,  the  ascensional  power  not 
having  been  found  sufficient.  “The  upcast 
shafts  now  in  operation  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament would  far  more  than  suffice  to  ventilate 
buildings  covering  a much  larger  area,  if  suit- 
able communications  existed  between  them  and 
all  the  rooms  and  passages,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  case.” 

Noble  lords  and  honourable  members  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  complain  of  under  the 
present  arrangements,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  house, 


when  Dr.  Reid’s  system  was  in  full  force.  I 
Dr.  Percy  remarks  at  the  outset  of  his  repoi 
“ it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  any  coi 
siderable  assembly  of  men  there  should  be  un 
formity  in  bodily  conditions,  aud,  consequent!' 
agreement  as  to  what  is  themost comfortable  ten 
perature.  If  specific  proof  were  needed  in  suppoi 
of  this  conclusion,  it  might  be  supplied  from  tb 
record  of  complaints  concerning  temperalur 
from  members  of  the  House  of  Commont 
While  in  some  instances  such  complaints  ma; 
have  been  well  founded,  it  is  certain  that  h 
other  instances  they  resulted  from  the  specia 
bodily  conditions  of  individuals.  It  has  occnrre( 
that  complaints  have  proceeded  simultaneousl' 
from  two  members  sitting  side  by  side,  or  closi 
to  each  other,  one  complaining  that  the  tempera 
tnre  was  uncomfortably  low,  and  the  other  tha 
it  was  uncomfortably  high.  It  is  easily  under 
stood  that  a degree  of  warmth  which  would  bt 
pronounced  “ comfortable  ” by  some  of  oui 
Scottish  friends,  would  be  unbearable  by  a hot 
blooded  and  enthusiastic  Irish  member.  We  ar« 
not  all  of  the  compliant  nature  of  the  courtiei 
Osric,  who  was  ready  to  find  it  “ indifferently 
cold,”  or  “ very  sultry,”  at  the  bidding  o: 
Hamlet. 

Dr.  Percy  disposes  of  many  complaints  as  to 
insufficient  ventilation  in  a similar  manner.  He 
points  out  that  from  our  childhood  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  ventilation 
with  open  windows,  and  rightly  so,  as  far  as 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  are  concerned;  “that 
we  can  hardly  believe  there  can  be  efficient  ven- 
tilation during  summer  in  any  apartment  with 
closed  windows,  even  though  it  may  be  proved 
that  much  more  air  passes  through  when  the 
windows  are  shut  than  when  they  are  open.” 
The  former  is  in  fact  the  case  in  the  House  of; 
Commons,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by 
experiment.  When  the  windows  are  opened, 
the  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
House  is  diminished,  and  the  temperature  rises 
in  a few  minutes  afterwards.  A moment’s  con- 
sideration  will,  we  think,  convince  most  of  us 
that  ventilation,  in  popular  language,  means 
open  doors  and  windows,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
disagreeable  draught.  Unless  we  see  the  venti- 
lation,  so  to  speak,  we  are,  as  a rule,  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  really  exists.  We  prefer  to 
walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith. 

With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  air  required 
for  each  person,  Dr.  Percy  states  that  at  least 
1,600  cubic  feet  per  hour  are  necessary;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  says  that  the  best  authorities 
on  ventilation  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to 
supply  about  2,000  ft.  per  hour  to  each  in- 
dividual. “Dr.  Reid  regarded  10  cubic  feet  per 
minute  as  generally  sufficient,  but  occasionally 
supplied  60  cubic  feet  per  minute.”  Let  the 
results  of  calculation  or  of  practical  experiment 
be  what  they  may,  this  much  is  certain,  that  so 
long  as  any  sensible  odour  is  produced  in  a room 
by  emanations  from  the  occupants,  the  ventila- 
tion of  that  room  must  be  considered  imperfect. 
These  emanations,  which  may  in  some  sense 
be  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  respiratory 
process  of  the  skin,  are  too  subtle  for  the  most 
refined  methods  of  analysis.  They  may  be 
detected,  it  is  true,  by  chemical  tests,  and  their 
presence  is  instantly  rendered  manifest  to  our 
sense  of  smell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  each  person  may 
be  calculated  with  comparative  accuracy.  During 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  and  the  recess 
numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  air  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  has 
generally  exceeded  the  proportion  declared  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  amply  sufficient.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  when  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill,  about  1,500,000, 
cubic  feet,  or  between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000 
gallons,  of  air  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  every  hour. 

The  source  of  this  air-supply  is  evidently  a 
question  of  some  importance,  and  Dr.  Percy 
states  that  one  of  the  inlets  to  the  Commons  is 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  ladies’  gallery, 
where  carriages  sometimes  wait  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  that,  if  any  horse-dung  happen  to 
fall  there,  the  air  entering  is  instantly  infected. 

If  a person,  while  smoking,  merely  walks  through 
the  Commons’  Court,  in  a few  seconds  a distinct 
odour  of  tobacco-smoke  will  be  perceived,  espe- 
cially near  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Some  of  the 
“ fresh”  air  which  supplied  the  Speaker’s  house 
passed  over  two  urinals- 

We  were  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  no  trustworthy  plans  of  the  arrangements 
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for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Eonses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Percy  says,  “ There  are  many 
hundreds  of  air-courses  under  as  well  as  above 
ground, — beneath  floors,  in  walls,  over  ceilings, 
and  in  roofs ; some  for  supplying  cold  air,  others 
for  supplying  warm  air,  and  others,  again,  for 
carrying  off  vitiated  air  ; there  are  air-valves  in 
every  part  of  the  building ; there  are  enormous 
emoke-flues  running  horizontally  within  and  im- 
mediately under  the  roofs,  with  hundreds  of 
chimneys  in  communication ; there  are,  it  is 
asserted,  steam-pipes,  of  which  the  aggregate 
length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and  about  1,200 
stop-cocks  and  valves  connected  with  these 
pipes;  and  there  is  a multitude  of  holes  and 
crannies  as  intricate  and  tortuous  as  the  wind- 
ings of  a rabbit-warren.  It  is  not  possible  that 
any  man  should  accurately  remember  these  de- 
tails, even  if  he  had  seen  every  stone  and  brick 
laid ; and,  in  the  absence  of  plans,  occasional 
blundering  will  be  inevitable.”  This  evil  will, 
however,  soon  be  remedied,  since  a draughtsman 
and  two  assistants  have  been  engaged  for  several 
months  in  exploring  and  mapping  the  air- 
passages.  It  seems  singular  that  the  plan 
should  bo  made  from  the  apparatus,  instead 
of  the  apparatus  being  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.  This  is,  we  suppose,  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
aary  to  depart  from  the  original  design  in  bo 
many  instances,  that  the  labour  of  keeping  a 
faithful  record  of  the  alterations  became  too 
great.  In  the  course  of  the  explorations  now 
going  on  much  has  been  discovered-  which  was 
previously  unknown  to  the  department.  Dupli- 
cate plans  will  bo  deposited  at  the  Ofiice  of 
Works  for  future  reference. 

The  highly  dangerous  condition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  roof,  which  was  exposed  to  great 
risk  of  fire  from  the  heat  caused  by  the  quantity 
of  gas  consumed,  has  been  remedied.  A mass 
of  superfluous  and  easily  inflammable  deal  tim- 
ber has  been  removed,  and  where  necessary  sheet- 
iron  has  been  substituted  ; but  the  general  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  remains  unchanged.  The 
old  state  of  things  is  described  by  Dr.  Percy  as 
follows  : — “ In  the  chamber  above  the  coiling  of 
the  House  of  Commons  about  1,000  ft.  of  gas  are 
consumed  every  hour  daring  the  evening  sit- 
tings; and  the  products  of  combustion,  after 
having  passed  through  a series  of  vertical  sheet- 
iron  pipes  into  two  largo  horizontal  sheet-iron 
pipes,  escaped  from  tho  latter  at  a comparatively 
high  temperature,  and  came  immediately  into 
contact  with  light,  easily  inflammable  flaps  and 
doors  of  deal.  . , . In  the  centre,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  immediately  over  the  lights,  was  a 
wooden  gangway.”  The  late  Mr.  Braidwood 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  the 
extreme  danger  of  allowing  wood  to  remain 
exposed  even  to  temperature  far  short  of 
that  generally  necessary  for  its  ignition.  In  his 
evidence  before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  he  stated  that,  by  long  exposure  to  heat, 
not  mnch  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  tim- 
ber is  brought  into  such  a condition  that  some- 
thing  like  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place 
and  that  iJie  time  micjht  he  eight  or  ten  years! 
General  Morin  also  points  out  the  danger  from 
the  same  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  well 
established.  The  “ spontaneous  combustion  ” 
theory  is  hardly  sufficient,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  consider  the  question  a little 
more  closely.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  combustion  is  nothing  more  than 
an  exceedingly  violent  chemical  combination. 
Whenever  the  conditions  necessary  for  this  com- 
bination are  fulfilled  combustion  takes  place.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  no  com- 
bustion can  be  properly  called  spontaneous. 
Several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  heaps  of 
oily  cotton  waste  or  greasy  rags  have  taken  fire. 
This  has  been  caused  by  the  rapid  oxidization  of 
tho  oil,  which,  having  been  absorbed  by  the  rags, 
was  exposed  in  a finely  divided  state  to  the 
-action  of  the  air.  The  “spontaneous”  combus- 
tion of  wood  above  referred  to  must  obviously  be 
explained  according  to  some  other  theory. 

The  report  next  considers,  at  some  length,  the 
ventilation  of  the  committee  rooms,  which  in 
some  cases  appears  to  be  very  had.  In  tho 
Commons,  the  rooms  20  to  26  are  unprovided 
with  any  special  provision  for  a supply  of  fresh 
air  from  below,  it  having  been  originally  in- 
tended to  introduce  fresh  air  at  one  part  of  the 
ceiling  and  to  extract  the  vitiated  air  from  ano- 
ther part;  but  the  result  was  a failure.  One 
day  during  last  session  there  were  164  persons 
crowded  into  the  space  between  the  barrier  and 
the  wall  in  No.  23  room,  and  the  standing-room 


for  each  amounted  only  to  1-57  superficial  feet, 
while  the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  each  person 
was  only  48.  “With  such  crowding  as  this,” 
says  Dr.  Percy,  “ the  existing  arrangements 
render  the  task  of  ventilating  the  room  as  hope- 
less as  it  would  be  to  endeavour  to  ventilate  a 
cask  of  red  herrings.” 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  that  some  little 
uneasiness  was  created  last  session  by  a report 
that  steam  boilers  were  placed  immediately  under 
each  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  boilers 
were,  moreover,  in  a very  dangerous  condition. 
The  rumour  proved  to  be  incorrect,  both  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  the  state  of  the 
boilers ; but,  to  remove  every  possible  cause  of 
alarm,  they  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Manchester  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 

The  gas  consumed  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  supplied  through  a special  main  by  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company,  and,  with  a small 
exception,  is  of  20-candle  illuminating  power. 
The  price  charged  is  six  shillings  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  During  the  year  ending  January  9 last, 
the  gas-bill  amounted  to  3,505Z.,  a sum  which  at 
first  sight  looks  enormous.  The  illumination  of 
the  clock  dials  costs  250Z.  per  annum,  and  whilst 
tho  House  of  Peers  is  lighted  for  311.  lOs.,  the 
darkness  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  only  be 
dispelled  by  an  expenditure  of  167Z.  8s.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  thought  mean,  but  we  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  expenditure  under  the 
following  heads  is  not  a little  extravagant  : — 


Peers’  librarian’s  residence  £64  lOs. 

,,  ,,  kitchen  192  6 

Commons’,,  residence  67  4 

,,  cooking  apparatus  65  14 

Clerk  of  Honse’s  residence 163  4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  peers’  librarian 
burns  almost  exactly  three  times  as  much  gas  in 
his  kitchen  as  he  does  in  the  other  part  of  his 
residence.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
cooking  for  the  House  of  Peers  is  done  there. 
Bub  the  Commons’  librarian  appears  to  use  gas 
to  the  extent  of  65Z.  143.  for  his  own  private 
purposes,  since  we  find  that  a separate  charge  of 
2961.  8a.  7d.  is  made  for  the  Commons’  kitchen. 

A dangerous  accident  occurred,  in  October 
last,  in  the  residence  of  the  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  owing  to  the  fracture  of  a cast- 
iron  gas  main,  which  passed  through  the  wall  in 
the  basement  without  any  play.  This  being  the 
third  accident  of  the  same  kind,  it  was  con- 
sidered high  time  that  “something  should  he 
done.”  Every  main  has  now  sufficient  play 
where  it  passes  through  a wall,  so  os  to  provide 
against  fracture  by  any  slight  settlement  of  the 
foundation.  It  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
warming  and  ventilating  arrangements,  that 
there  are  no  plans  in  existence  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  gas  mains  in  the  various  courtyards, 
so  that  much  time  and  labour  has  been  expended 
in  the  exploration. 


CONDITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ARMOURY  IN  THE  TOWER 

OF  LONDON. 

Recent  public  observations  on  the  manage- 
ment and  uses  of  our  museums,  and  the  apparent 
probability  that  some  Parliamentary  inquiry  will 
be  shortly  made  in  that  direction,  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  publication  at  this  time  of  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  National 
Armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London  may  he  useful 
and  lead  to  good  results.  It  was  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  a late  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  one  who,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  well 
qualified  to  speak,  and  has  a right  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject.  It  so  fully  agrees  with  what  we 
have  advanced  and  urged  from  time  to  time  in 
these  pages,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  say  we  fully  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial ; — 

In  obedience  to  your  direction  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  you  a statement,  as  brief  as 
I can  make  it,  of  the  late  and  present  state  of 
the  Tower  Amoury,  accompanied  by  such  sug- 
gestions as  you  have  kindly  requested  me  to 
offer  for  its  improvement  and  conservation. 

In  the  year  1825,  Dr.  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick 
received  the  Royal  commands  to  re-arrange  the 
Horse  and  Spanish  Armouries,  as  they  were  then 
called ; but  instead  of  that  learned  antiquary 
being  permitted  to  exercise  his  taste  and 
knowledge  to  the  extent  he  desired,  be  was 
hampered  by  instructions  which  greatly  de- 
tracted from  the  value  of  his  services,  and 
compelled  him  to  compromise  with  a system 


which  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  He 
was  allowed  to  place  the  principal  equestrian 
figures  in  chronological  order,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  gross  absurdity  of  exhibiting  a suit  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  one  that  belonged  to 
William  the  Conqueror ; but,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  demolished  “ the  line  of  kings,”  he  was 
ordered  to  appropriate  every  suit  to  some  great 
personage  of  the  period  to  which  it  belonged, 
distinguishing  the  few  that  could  actually  be 
identified  by  stars  upon  the  flags  above  them. 
This  childish  “make-believe”  arrangement  exists 
to  this  day,  and  so  little  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  modicum  of  truth  contained  in  it,  that  on  my 
recent  visit  the  card  that  indicated  the  suit  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  was  hanging  at  the  nose  of  a horse 
placed  five  or  six  below  the  one  it  should  have 
been  attached  to.  Dr.  Meyrick  having  been 
knighted  for  his  gratuitous  services,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  rearranged  the  collection  honour- 
ably recorded  in  gilt  letters  upon  a board  placed 
in  a conspicuous  position  iu  the  Grand  Armoury, 
the  care  and  increase  of  it  were  confided  to  the 
chief  store-keeper  for  the  time  being,  whose 
qualifications  for  his  important  and  responsible 
position  did  not  include  of  necessity  any  know- 
ledge of  ancient  armour,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  dishonest 
dealers,  or  the  discretion  of  casual  advisers. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  although  some 
valuable  additions  have  been  occasionally  made, 
many  palpable  forgeries  and  clumsy  casts  have 
been  purchased  at  large  prices,  whilst  rare  and 
genuine  articles  have  been  lightly  rejected,  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  enlightened  and  liberal  English  col- 
lectors.  I refrain  from  lengthening  this  paper 
by  instancing  facts,  but  am  fully  prepared  to  do 
so  if  desired.  I can  show,  that  valuable  articles 
which  had  been  sold  or  abstracted  from  the 
armoury,  have  been  actually  offered  to  the 
authorities,  and  rejected  unrecognised  by  them; 
while  the  presence  at  this  moment  of  the  rankest 
forgeries,  some  carefully  preserved  under  glass,  is 
sufficiently  notorious  to  antiquaries  to  substan- 
tiate my  assertion,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of 
resortiug  to  what  might  appear  invidious  per- 
sonality. It  is  quite  enough  for  my  present 
object  that,  there  they  are.  On  whose  authority 
— by  whose  advice — they  were  purchased,  and 
after  public  exposure  in  the  newspapers,  still  exhi- 
bited,— is  now  a matter  of  secondary  importance. 
No  fault  can  be  imputed  to  the  purchasers 
beyond  an  error  of  judgment ; the  onus  lies  upon 
those  who  confided  to  them  so  peculiar  and  pre- 
cious a charge,  without  ascertaining  or  caring 
whether  or  not  they  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Tho  present  state  of  the  Tower 
Armoury  I have  no  hesitation  in  describing  as 
disgraceful  to  a country  in  which  archmological 
science  is  so  rapidly  progressing.  Independently 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  forgeries  alluded  to,  the 
most  egregious  blunders  have  been  perpetrated. 
In  the  setting  up  of  genuine  suits,  helmets, 
gauntlets,  and  other  pieces  are  mismatched  and 
incon'ectly  appropriated.  With  the  exception  of 
the  central  Hue  of  equestrian  figures,  there  is 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  anything  like  chrono- 
logical arrangement;  and  on  several  of  these, 
helmets  are  placed  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
earlier  in  date  than  tho  rest  of  the  armour.  The 
indiscriminate  crowding  of  the  glass  cases  with 
pieces  of  all  periods  and  descriptions  renders  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  student  to  acquire 
information,  or  the  visitor  to  be  impressed  with 
the  real  value  and  interest  of  the  collection. 

I have,  lastly,  to  offer  my  humble  opinion  as  to 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken  for  the  correc- 
tion of  these  errors  and  the  improvement  of  the 
collection.  It  will,  I think,  be  conceded  that 
both  these  objects  are  desirable,  even  in  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view. 

The  Armoury  is  shown  to  the  public  at  six- 
pence per  head,  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  have  been  annually  received 
for  admission.  According  to  a printed  return 
now  before  me,  I find  that  in  1839-40,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  amounted  to  84,872,  and  the  sum 
received  to  2,121Z.  In  1840-41  the  number  of 
visitors  was  95,231,  and  produce,  2,380Z.  These 
receipts  are  surely  capable  of  being  increased  by 
imparting  continually  fresh  interest  to  the  exhi- 
bition,— by  encouraging  a taste  for,  and  by 
disseminating  a knowledge  of,  this  branch  of 
archaeology.  The  Tower  Armoury  is  the  only 
collection  of  objects  of  art  or  antiquity  at  the  head 
of  which  there  is  neither  an  artist  nor  an  anti- 
quary ! I therefore  consider  the  appointment  of 
a competent  and  permanent  curator  as  a matter 
of  paramount  importance.  The  mere  re-arrange- 
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ment,  ■nnaccompaniod  by  continnal  snperrision, 
■woQld  be  11861083,  as  experience  has  proved. 

In  reply  to  your  observation,  Sir,  respecting 
“ another  purchasing  power,”  I took  the  liberty 
to  remark,  that  the  case  of  the  Tower  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  to 
which  the  admission  is  gratnitons,  and  for  the 
support  of  which  a grant  of  money  is  annually 
voted  by  Pnrlinnient. 

The  Tower  Armoury  is  self-supporting.  The 
money  received  for  its  exhibition  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  go  to  the  House  of  Cominons  for 
assistance.  The  purchasing  power  already  exists; 
it  is  the  misapplication  of  it  that  calls  for 
remedy.  More  than  enongh  is  taken  annually 
for  the  payment  of  the  requisite  officers  and 
attendants  and  the  purchase  of  antiquities.  The 
surplus  is  now  transmitted  to  the  Paymaster- 
General,  I believe.  I respectfully  submit  that 
every  penny  received  from  the  public  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Armoury  should  be  expended  in 
its  improvement  and  preservation.  In  calling 
your  attention  to  these  circumstances,  Sir,  I feel 
I am  performing  a duty  to  the  public  generally 
an  well  as  to  that  literary  and  antiquarian  por- 
tion of  it  of  which  I have  been  for  npwarcls  of 
forty  years  a humble  bnt  hard-working  member. 

That  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
selected  to  fill  such  an  office  as  I have  indicated 
I frankly  admit ; but,  with  less  hope  of  being  be- 
lieved, I as  nnhesitatingly  declare  that  I would 
cheerfully  resign  any  siich  pretension  could  I see 
the  great  object  for  which  I am  labouring  Hkel)' 
to  he  carried  out  by  a more  competent  person. 

J.  R.  Planch^,  Rouge  Croix. 


TEE  MEEIiEYAL  MUSEUM,  FLORENCE.* 

The  objects  for  sacred  use  contained  in  this 
museum, — crucifixes,  chalices,  triptyebs,  reliqu- 
aries, croziers,  and  vestments, — are  so  numerous, 
and  of  such  v;ilne,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
as  to  afford  amplest  illustration  of  the  iiiflncnces 
of  the  Churcli  upon  art  and  industry.  Traceable 
in  the  character  of  many  among  these  specimens, 
we  may  ob.'ierve  the  ascetic  devoteeisra  of 
Byzantium,  ihe  rude  bnt  enthusiastic  faith  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  elegant  sumptuous 
piety  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century, 
represented  hy  the  costly  altar-fnmiture  from 
the  palatial  chapels  of  the  Medici’s  grand  dukes. 
Though  not  placed  with  any  regard  to  chrono- 
logic order,  it  is  in  such  classification  that 
curiosities  like  these  should  be  considered,  that 
the  study  may  prove  instniebive,  otherwise  we 
msy  ca.rry  away  but  a vague  recollection  of  a 
sort  of  fairy-land  magnificence  and  gorgeous  con- 
fusion. First,  in  order  of  date,  must  be  signalized 
those  strange  productions  that  seem  to  lower  the 
most  awful  and  consecrated  subject  to  a levelwith 
vulgar  caricature  ; the  bronze  crucifixes,  marked 
as  Byzantine,  tbe  figure  in  some  instances 
crowned  with  a heavy  fantastic  diadem,  and 
clad  in  a long  tunic  from  tbe  waist  downwards, — 
this  garb,  in  one  example,  coloured  in  blue 
enamel,  (bo  eyes  in  the  same  crucifix  being 
formed  of  black  gems,  and  the  cross,  on  which 
this  figure  is  chiselled  in  relief,  instead  of  being 
in  the  round,  supporting  two  others,  smaller  and 
in  lower  relief,  probably  meant  for  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John,  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms.  In 
each  example  the  feet  of  the  crucified  are  apart., 
fastened  by  two  nails,  as  always  found  in  the 
earliest  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  in  one  of 
these  bronzes,  evidently  later,  the  iconoclast 
feeling  is  apparent  in  the  figure  being  absolutely 
flat,  a mere  outline  incised  on  the  surface,  with 
the  mystic  symbols  of  the  evangelists  in  circlets 
at  the  cross’s  extremities.  The  enstode’s  repoit 
is  that  all  these  bronzes  are  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; but  we  should  refer  several  to  a much 
earlier  date,  calling  to  mind  other  specimens, 
very  analogous  iu  character,  at  the  Vatican, 
•which  authorities  assume  to  be  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  Weknowthafc  tlio  crucifix  did  not 
become  a familiar  symbol  in  Christian  worship 
till  the  seventh  century;  but  that  examples 
of  its  production  appeared  earlier ; and  it  is 
probably  to  one  of  these  brenzes  that  Piper 
refers  {jiJyihol.  der  CkristUchem  Kwnst)  as  the 
earliest  example  of  the  subject  among  art- 
works in  this  material  extant  at  Florence,  and 
referrible  to  the  fifth  century.  Next  in  order  of 
date  we  may  place  the  several  specimens  of 
enamel  on  bronze,  figures  of  saints  and  the 
Virgin,  in  form  of  radiated  discs  or  stars,  that 
may  have  served  either  for  wearing  round  the 


• See  p.  207,  ante. 


neck,  like  the  bles-sed  medals  still  in  popular 
Italian  use,  or  for  the  “pax,”  to  be  handed 
round  and  kissed  after  the  communion  at  high 
mass,  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  which  is  an 
ivory  with  reliefs,  set  in  silver,  of  the  eighth 
century,  now  at  the  church  of  Cividalein  Friuli. 
And  next  may,  perhaps,  be  dated  tbe  ivory  dip- 
tychs  and  triptychs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
presenting,  in  tiny  and  over-crowded  figures, 
the  whole  evangelic  history  from  tbe  Annun- 
ciation to  the  Crucifixion;  another,  the  Crnci- 
fixion,  with  two  groups  of  saints  : as  to  tbe  nse 
of  which  objects,  we  may  remember  that 
authorities  establish  their  introduction  into  a 
church  at  a period  quite  primitive,  even  in  the 
second  century  ; and  that  they  served  originally 
as  tablets  for  registering  tbe  names  to  bo  read 
from  the  aviion  during  the  rites,  of  those  high 
in  rank,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  eminent  in 
sanctity,  for  whom,  whether  alive  or  dead,  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  were  especially  demanded. 
An  immense  number  of  ivory  diptychs,  some 
Pagan  in  origin  as  in  the  subjects  of  their  reliefs, 
are  scattered  over  the  churches,  museums,  and 
libraries  of  Italy,  in  some  instances  used  for 
cases  and  manuscript  volumes  of  sacred  books ; 
the  collection  in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the 
Vatican,  surpassing  all  others  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  seeing.  The  episcopal  and  papal 
rings  and  seals,  one  ring  provided  with  the 
sigzlhtm  piscatoris,  for  scaling  pontifical  briefs, 
are  precious  and  elaborate,  but  most  of  them 
deprived  of  their  gems ; the  earliest  in  indicated 
date  being  the  ponderous  ring  of  Pope  Paul  II. 
The  seals,  a copious  collection,  ar.o  both  for 
ecclesiastic  and  civic  uses ; some  with  the 
Madonna  or  other  sacred  figures  in  concave, 
others  with  the  various  devices  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  In  that  chapel  where  Giotto’s  frescoes, 
comprising  the  portraits  of  Dante  and  other 
celebrities,  were  brought  to  light  in  ISIO,  after  j 
ages  of  concealment  under  whitewash,  has  been 
appropriately  placed  a rich  assortment  of  altar- 1 
vessels  (fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries)  sacer-  I 
dotal  vestments,  and  croziers,  the  latter  adorned  ' 
with  tiny  statuettes  and  niello  figures  of  saints, 
a silver  lamb  within  the  curve  of  each  head- 
piece  ; and  perhaps  no  more  splendid  specimens 
could  be  found  of  this  episcopal  sceptre,  which, 
Baronins  tells  us,  became  the  symbol  of  mitred 
pastors  from  the  fourth  century.  The  gorgeous 
copes  and  chasubles,  unfolded  to  view  in  tbe 
same  cabinet  with  these,  exhibit  embroidered 
figures  and  groups,  in  whose  stylo  we  recognise 
the  sixteenth  century, — one  singularly-chosen 
subject,  a combat  between  two  warriors  armed 
cap-(i-pid  (David  and  Goliah,  perhaps)  ; another 
requiring  complex  details,  the  approval  of  the 
Order  of  Friars  Mendicant  granted  by  the  Pope 
to  St.  Francis. 

'rurnlng  to  the  sculptures  of  sacred  subjects, 
wo  find  ourselves  among  more  familiar  works 
and  names  of  recognised  eminence,  after  passing 
through  the  series  of  colossal  statues,  a Madonna 
and  the  two  chief  Apostles,  and  statuettes  by 
unknown  artists,  referrible  to  the  fourteenth 
century, — these  latter  possessing  no  very  marked 
characteristics.  A majestic  statue  (heroic  scale) 
of  an  Apostle  with  a book,  under  a Gothic 
canopy,  is  ascribed  to  Donatello;  and  arriving 
at  tbe  principal  hall  of  bronzes,  we  find  some 
more  renowned  works  by  that  master,  his 
“David”  forming  a companion  to  that  of 
Verrocchio,  &c. ; also  the  reliefs  of  the  “ Sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,”  by  Brunelleschi  and  Ghiberti, 
offered  in  competition  for  the  portals  of  the 
Baptistery;  among  several  other  reliefs,  that  of 
the  Crucifixion  by  Pollajnolo,  distinguished  by 
the  exaggerated  but  expressive  attitudes  of  its 
numerous  figures,  and  tbe  “ Lifting  up  of  the 
Seipent  in  the  Wilderness,”  by  Danti,  ofPerngia. 
Of  the  modem  bronze  crucifixes  one  by  Gion 
Bologna  struck  us  as  the  finest;  another, 
smaller  in  scale,  ascribed  to  Cellini,  seems  scarce 
worthy  of  that  master;  a beautifully  finished 
ivory,  given,  by  the  custode’s  report,  to  tbe  former 
artist,  we  thought  superior  to  every  presentment 
of  the  subject  in  such  material  wo  have  yet 
seen.  Two  terra-cottas,  by  Luca  della  Robbia — 
the  figures  white  on  tinted  ground — of  the 
Virgin  and  Chenibim  adoring  the  Divine  Infant, 
one  with  the  little  St.  John,  the  other  with  the 
eternal  Father  added  to  the  angelic  group,  possess 
a beauty  and  refined  sweetness  entitling  them  to 
rank  with  tbe  artist’s  best.  Of  painted  glass  we 
have  here  but  one  example  (except  those,  quite 
recent,  tinted  with  much  warmth  of  efl'ect,  in 
the  narrow  lancet  windows  of  the  antique  chapel) 
— that  earlier  work  being  a window  taken  from 
the  cathedral  of  Cortona,  without  tracery  or 
architectural  frame;  its  subjects,  in  two  com- 
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partments,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Mary 
and  Joseph  worshipping  the  Infant,  treated  with 
much  freedom  and  vigour  of  style,  but  wanting 
the  rich  gem-like  glow  of  more  ancient  glass- 
painting  ; — the  date  of  this,  sixteenth  century  (as 
the  Medici  arms  among  ornamental  accessories 
announce)  ; the  artist,  Marsiglia.* 

In  one  of  the  largest  haUs  we  see  the  acca- 
mnlated  splendours  of  the  Medician  chapels, 
more  noticeable  (save  in  some  exquisitely- 
wrought  ivory  statuettes)  for  intrinsic  costliness 
than  for  artistic  excellence,  one  entire  and  very 
copious  set  of  altar-vessels  and  ornaments  being 
in  amber,  ivory,  alabaster,  and  agate,  among 
which  treasures  we  may  admire  the  statuettes  of 
saintly  bishops,  with  figures  all  amber,  faces 
and  croziers  in  ivory ; also  an  amber  knight 
(St.  George?)  seated  on  an  ivory  steed.  Still 
more  varied  in  contents  and  more  meritorions  in- 
execution  are  the  sets  entirely  in  ivory,  from  an- 
other royal  chapel,  including  some  fine  cmcifixes 
and  statuettes  of  saints ; one  of  the  Redeemer 
bound  for  •scourging,  beautiful  in  finish  and 
pathetic  in  character  ; another  of  a lovely  child 
treading  on  a skull,  felicitous  in  idea  and  treat- 
ment; a St.  George  on  a prancing  steed,  and 
St.  Sebastian  bound  to  the  tree  for  martyrdom, 
all  fine  examples  of  elaboration.  Other  sta- 
tuettes, of  profane  and  Pagan,  even  comic,  sub- 
jects, are  inappropriately  mixed  among  these 
sacred  ivory  works,  the  best  among  which 
display  characteristics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  others,  in  false  and  extravacrant  taste,  are 
at  once  recognisable  as  more  modern.  In  illu- 
minated choir -books  this  museum  is  not  particu- 
larly rich, — little,  indeed,  as  compared  with  the 
signal  wealth  of  other  collections  in  this  kind, 
the  Riccardi  and  Lanrentian,  which  Florence 
may  well  be  proud  to  possess.  But  two  missals 
, from  tbe  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  with 
miniatures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  among 
the  finest  here  or  elsewhere  extant ; one  with 
an  elaborately-tinted  frontispiece,  representing 
the  deposition  from  the  cross,  remarkable  for  its 
varied  grouping  round  the  dead,  and  the  cheer- 
ful, luminous  landscape  that  spreads  far  in  the 
background. 

Exquisite  and  splendid  is  a silver  cross, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  brilliant  enamels, 
representing  single  saintly  figures,  angels,  and 
sacred  scenes,  by  Maso  da  Finignerra,  whose 
name  is  npon  it.  It  has  not  the  crucified  form, 
and  seems  rather  the  ornament  for  a boudoir 
than  for  a church  ; the  decorative  character  en- 
hanced by  a sort  of  finial  bordering  of  lapis 
lazuli  globules,  in  flower-like  chasing  of  gilt 
silver. 

Taming  away  from  the  art-works  that  may  be 
classed  together  as  sacred  in  use  or  subject,  one 
is  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to  select  for  descrip- 
tion out  of  such  rich  variety.  The  numismatic 
collection  is  the  most  complete  we  have  seen,  or 
that  is  (that  we  are  aware)  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  comprising  coins  of  the  first  sucoeesors  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth  century  ; those  of  all 
the  Italian  states,  from  early  Medieval  periods 
downwards ; those  with  effigies  of  popes,  from 
the  fifteenth  century  (Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV. 
the  earliest),  and  all  those  of  Florence,  from  the- 
twelfth  century  (the  remotest  date,  1182),  till 
the  reign  of  the  last  Grand  Duke,  the  more 
antique  in  this  series  having  the  figure  of  St. 
John  Baptist  on  the  obverse;  and  two  (1530) 
observable  as  being  of  the  silver  coined  from 
chnrch-plate,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
siege  in  that  last  year  before  Florence  lost  her 
liberties.  Among  the  medallion  portraits  are 
two,  one  coloured  wax,  of  Savonarola  contem- 
plating a crucifix,  highly  characteristic.  Another 
curiosity  in  the  historic  portrait  line  is  a painted 
wooden  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  very  like  a burly 
butcher,  and  even  if  authentic  (which  seeme 
questionable),  far  from  interesting.  Some  of  the 
Cassoni  (gilt  and  painted  coffers  for  bridal  troiis- 
seaux)  for  which  Florentine  art  is  famous,  are 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
highly  finished,  and  curious  for  the  illustration  of 
local  costumes,  pageants,  a tonrnament,  &c.  The 
jewelry  and  gem-cameos  (from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century)  form  a small,  but  most 


• Tbe  artist,  named  Irom  his  native  town,  Marseilles, 
whose  life  is  riven  Vasari,  as  “GogHelmo  daMareilla." 
He  was  a Dominican  friar,  and  having  left  France,  settled 
at  Arezzo,  was  called  to  Rome  by-  Julius  II.  to  paint 
windows  in  the  Taticeu;  and  in  that  city  executed  the 
only  works  of  his  still  seen  there,  on  two  -windows  at 
S.  ifaria  del  Popolo.  Vasari  bestows  great  praise  on  him 
as  tbe  first  to  introduce  glass-painting  on  tbe  beet  prin- 
ciples, or,  at  least,  to  found  a school  for  such  arts,  ia 
Tuscany : and  the  biographer  mentions  these  works, 
executed  by  order  of  a Cardinal,  at  Cortona,  not  (accord- 
ing to  Vassri)  at  the  cathedral,  but  iu  the  pariah  chnrcb 
known  as  the  piece, 
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preciona  compartment.  The  Fiiienco,  in  great 
v'ariety,  comprises  many  vases  and  tazze, 
painted  with  copies  from  Raffaello,  from  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican  Stanze,  and  others  j also 
a large  tazza,  with  a sketch,  in  blue  tint,  of  the 
“ Israelites  gathering  Manna,”  snrronnded  by 
a wreath  of  graceful  arabesques,  by  the  great 
master’s  otvti  hand.  As  to  the  armour  and 
weapons,  a gallant  and  glittering  show,  we  shall 
not  attempt  description,  satisfied  to  admire  the 
generally  picturesque  disposal  of  these  trojjhies, 
which  might  have  inspired  the  genius  of  Walter 
Scott ; and  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  relics 
that  may  bo  received  without  superstition,  the 
■richly-embossed  cuirass  of  Ferruccio,  the  similar 
steel  pieces  (([uite  plain)  of  Giovanni  di  Medici, 
the  helm  and  shield  of  the  Prince  of  Grange 
(the  besieger  of  Eome),  the  most  of  the  Floren- 
tine caiTOCcio,  and,  richest  of  all,  the  two  superb 
shields  wrought  by  CeUiui,  with  figui-es  in 
relief,  and  gilt  inlaid  metal.  Another  compart- 
ment is  filled  with  Oriental  weapons,  Turkish 
and  Persian  muskets,  swords,  daggers,  adorned 
with  silver,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  in  a variety 
presenting  all  the  costly  refinements  that 
could  possibly  bo  brought  to  bear  on  the 
science  of  war.  The  Venetian  glasses  for  the 
banquet  or  ornamentation  display  that  manu- 
facture in  the  utmost  marvels  of  its  fairy 
achievements  ; mid  hero  are  etherial  goblets  in 
which  Circe  might  have  mingled  her  enchant- 
ment-draughts ! Two  frescoes,  transferred  from 
a ground-floor  wall  to  one  on  the  first  story,  are 
ascribed  to  Correggio  or  Michelangelo ; by  the 
former,  a sweet  Madonna  and  Child ; by  the  latter, 
Justice,  a full-length  figure,  majestic  and  nobly 
graceful,  with  her  sword  and  balance,  between 
two  other  females,  young  and  old,  who  are  seated 
and  looking  up  to  her.  But  perhaps  in  the  eyes 
of  many  critics,  the  choicest  gem  in  this  wholo 
museum  would  be  a relief  on  grey  stone,  far  in- 
deed from  finish,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, — its 
subject  allegoric.  Discord,  or  a Fury,  sweeping 
in  vehement  action  through  the  midst  of  groups 
of  figures  in  the  nude ; and  most  graceful,  fault- 
less in  treatment,  with  a wide  perspective  of 
classic  architecture  in  the  background  3 beside 
this  priceless  treasure  being  exhibited  a cast  of 
it  by  the  sculptor  Santarolli  (of  Florence),  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

We  observe  with  regret  how  many  objects 
iere  arc  private  property,  only  lent  at  the  plea- 
sure of  owners ; but,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  for  ulti- 
mate purchase  by  the  State.  The  directoi’s 
allow  sketching  by  visitors  who  have  applied  for 
permission,  but  only  of  those  objects  owned  by 
Government;  others,  however,  to  be  copied  with 
permission  from  their  several  proprietors.  On 
■first  entering  these  spacious  vaulted  halls,  one  is 
struck  by  their  imposing  and  truly  romantic 
aspect,  so  picturesquely  appropriate  to  their 
present  destination;  for  the  “ Pretorio  ” is  in- 
deed a complete  Mediceval  monument,  preserved 
in  all  the  integrity  of  its  olden  character,  and 
standing  like  a majestic  spectre  of  the  past  in 
the  midst  of  the  beautiful  modern  city ; the 
stately  gloom  of  its  interior  impressing  us  like 
some  high-wrought  chapter  in  the  Waverley 
novels.  A recent  work,  compiled  with  care  and 
leai-ning,  “ H Palazzo  del  Potesta,”  by  Signor 
Uccelli  (Florence,  18G5),  supplies  the  full  story 
of  its  origin  and  several  constructions,  of  the 
dark  and  fierce  tragedies  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  of  its  rescue  from  abject  uses  in  our  own 
time,  and  recent  restorations  so  intelligently 
carried  out.* 


■ON  THE  STONE  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PAELIAMEKT. 

Circumstances  having  revived  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  with  reference 
to  the  stonework  of  the  Houses  of  Paidiament, 
and  a chemical  report  on  the  results  of  certain 
processes  that  have  been  tried  there  being 
promised  by  the  Government,  the  following 
paper,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  just 
before  his  death,  may  be  usefully  published  : — 
If  the  amount  of  decay,  or  destruction  in  the 


* This  Tolutno  inforaas  us  of  the  different  theories  re- 
speeting  the  frescoes  which  all  are  now,  wo  belicTe, 
agreed  in  ascribing  to  Giotto  ; and,  noticing  some  inevit- 
able losses  of  olden  detail  in  the  restoration,  tells  of  the 
usage  of  crowning  with  olive  in  republican  times,  with 
gilt  metal  in  those  of  monarchy,  for  festive  occasions, 
the  sculptured  figures  of  two  lious  over  a portal.  Pity 
it  is  that  the  diadems  of  these  honoured  beasts  were  sold 
for  a lew  franca  as  useless  paraphernalia,  instead  of  being 
kept  for  the  museum,  when  the  palace  was  restored  as  we 


masonry  of  the  grand  work  at  Westminster,  were 
anything  like  wh^at  the  public  are  given  to  under- 
stand from  the  numerous  reports  and  discussions 
thereon,  it  would  be  using  far  tooTuild  a term  to 
call  it  a national  discredit— it  would  be  more 
like  a national  swindle  or  robbery.  An  eminent 
architect  has  stated  that  “ never  in  the  course  of 
his  experience  had  be  seen  decay  going  on  so 
rapidly;”  and,  on  another  occasion,  “ a decay  so 
extensive  that,  he  thought,  the  professional 
experience  of  any  architect  could  not  find  any 
parallel  whatever.”  A noble  lord  has  lately  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  “ there  is  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  London  so  hostile  to 
stond  that  paint  cannot  save  it,  and  a committee 
is  now  sitting  to  see  how  they  can  prevent  it 
(the  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  from 
crumbling  to  pieces  into  the  Thames.”  Such 
remarks  as  these,  and  many  others  equally 
strong,  may  constantly  be  heard  from  numerous 
individuals  whenever  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
is  mentioned.  Non-pi*ofeBsional  critics  have 
caught  the  infection,  oven  down  to  the  police- 
men on  dnty,who  believe  in  their  discrimination, 
and  say  they  can  point  out  all  the  bad  stones  in 
the  building.  .Notwithstanding  such  bold  asser- 
tions, or  assumptions,  if  the  building  be  fairly 
and  carefully  examined  without  prejudice,  or  by 
an  observer  wholly  uninfluenced  by  preconceived 
notions,  founded  on  hearsay  evidence  only,  he 
will  find  positive  proof  that  the  generally  received 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  decay  is  very  con- 
siderably over-rated ; that  the  relative  quantity 
of  defective  stone  is  insignificantly  small,  com- 
pared with  the  immense  amount  which  is  of  a 
good  and  durable  quality,  and  which,  to  the 
present  time,  shows  no  symptoms  of  change. 
As  an  exampie,  the  Victoria  Tower  is  an  immense 
erection,  wrought  into  the  most  delicately  pro- 
jecting ornaments,  elevated  considerably  above 
the  protective  inflnenceof  surrounding  buildings, 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  aevei’est  changes  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  influences,  and 
situated  quite  within  reach  of  what  many  persons 
may  determine  to  be  the  pernicious  exhalations 
fi-om  the  river  ; yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  majestic  tower  of  Victoria  is  found  eighteen 
years  after  its  foundations  were  laid  to  be  in  such 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  as  almost  to 
defy  the  scrutinizing,  miuutia-seeking  critic  to 
point  out  a decided  specimen  of  decayed  stone 
in  this  lofty  edifice. 

In  works  of  nature  we  may  look  for  perfec- 
tion, and  find  it  without  much  difficulty.  In 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  perfection  is  hope- 
less; it  is  an  imaginary  attribute.  In  all  build- 
ing operations,  the  application  of  materials  and 
labour  may  be  considered  as  a system  of  com- 
promising : we  have  perfection  in  view,  but 
never  attain  it';  yet  it  is  the  ultimate  interest  and 
duty  of  architects  and  builders  to  arrive  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  condition.  If  the  stone- 
merchant,  owing  to  ignorance,  or  some  fraudu- 
lent motive,  should  supply  a defective  material, 
after  he  had  contracted  and  stipnlated  that  none 
but  the  best  should  be  delivered  at  the  building, 
he  would  in  the  end  suffer  for  the  transaction  by 
displeasing  bis  customers,  and  bringing  the 
identical  stone  into  disuse  and  disrepute,  and 
thus  to  some  extent  ruin  his  trade.  Circum- 
stances of  this  description  had  been  practised  in 
the  Portland  trade,  which  originated  the  inquiry 
after  a new  material,  to  bo  employed  in  con- 
structing the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

If  we  estimate  the  proportional  quantity  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  stone  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  by  the  standard  of  other  large 
buildings,  either  in  town  or  countty,  we  shall 
find  that  while  no  edifice  is  wholly  free  from 
defects  of  this  kind,  many  works  of  high  archi- 
tectural pretension  have  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  perishable  stone  in  their  elevations  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There  is  scarcely,  indeed,  I may  say,  positively, 
there  is  not  a quarry  in  the  British  Isles  that 
does  not  contain  more  or  loss  stone  of  a quality 
which,  when  used  for  external  purposes,  will 
readily  yield  to  atmospheric  influences ; there- 
fore, if  such  material  be  used  indiscriminately  in 
a building,  some  of  tho  stones  will  decay  long 
before  others.  If  Portland  stone  had  been  used, 
without  the  strictest  supervision,  instead  of 
Magnesian  limestone  from  either  Bolsover, 
Anston,  or  Mansfielcl-Woodhouse,  in  all  proba- 
bility a much  gi'cater  quantity  of  bad  stone 
would  have  been  inserted  in  the  bnilding  than  is 
now  to  be  found  there. 

A few  instances  may  be  stated,  to  prove  that, 
unless  under  tho  most  arbitrary  control  fur 
selection,  Portland  stone  will  be  supplied  of  a 
perishable  and  worthless  quality,  and  frequently 


mixed,  without  distinction,  ■with  the  most  perfect 
and  durable.  The  same  architect  who  had  the 
entire  management  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
acted  also  in  a similar  capacity  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  Temple  Bar ; yet  the  stone  of 
the  City  gateway,  especially  the  western  eleva- 
tion, is  considerably  more  decayed,  and  the 
mouldings  generally  are  more  efl'aced  and  in- 
jured by  weathering,  than  any  part  of  "Wren’s 
metropolitan  church.  The  southern  or  river 
front  of  Somerset  House  is  remarkable  for 
being  constructed  with  two  kinds  of  Portland 
stone  ; above  the  granite  plinth,  up  to  the  cor- 
nice under  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  it  is  in. 
a most  capital  state  of  preservation  ; but  a con- 
spicuous line  of  demarcation  may  be  seen  along 
the  cornice  of  the  basement,  all  above  which, 
or  from  the  level  of  the  terrace  to  the  top  of  tho 
building,  is  constructed  with  Portland  stone,  of 
so  inferior  a quality  that  it  is  in  a jierishable 
state,  and  fast  mouldering  away.  Thus  a fresh 
surface  of  stone,  exhibiting  its  natural  colour, 
is  always  exposed  to  view,  whilst  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  same  edifice,  being  constructed  with 
durable  Portland  stone,  retains  its  original  sur- 
face, with  a colouring  of  soot  and  dirt,  the  effect 
of  a London  atmospliere.  Both  the  archway 
entrances,  that  from  Piccadilly  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  tho  one  from  the  Green  Park,  were  erected 
immediately  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same 
mason,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  archi- 
tect, and  intended  to  be  built  with  the  same 
kind  of  stone ; but  although  the  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  aspect,  and  situation  are  precisely 
similar,  there  is  a remarkable  difterence  in  tho 
quality  of  the  Portland  stone.  The  Ionic  en- 
trance is  infinitely  more  decayed  and  weather- 
worn than  its  Corinthian  neighbour;  neverthe- 
less the  last-named  archway  is  not  without  a 
few  stones  which  are  in  a perishing  condition. 
I shall  notice  another  instance,  merely  to  show 
how  completely  the  subject  of  stone  for  building 
was  neglected  in  former  times,  oven  by  men  of 
first-rate  eminence  in  their  pi'ofession.  Tho 
Bank  of  England  may  altogether  be  viewed  as  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  Portland  stone,  considering 
' that  forty  or  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
I greater  portion  was  erected,  as  there  is  at  this 
1 time  only  a very  small  appearance  of  decay  in 
j the  stone;  yet  the  same  architect,  Sir  John 
' Soane,  allowed  the  front  of  his  own  freehold 
1 residence,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  to  be  con- 
! Btnicted  with  Portland  stone  of  such  an  inferior 
^ quality,  that  at  the  time  of  his  decease  it  was 
j rapidly  mouldering  away,  and  was  soon  after 
I painted  with  oil-colour,  in  order  to  avert  further 
1 disintegration  of  the  stone. 

I Too  much  importance  is  generally  attributed 
! to  those  causes  of  failure  which  are  insignifi- 
! cant  and  unavoidable ; and  too  little  attention  is 
i given  to  practical  matters  of  great  value,  and 
which  are  frequently  within  our  control.  We 
are  all  apt  to  look  with  the  ntraost  attention 
where  we  wish  to  find  a certain  object ; and  pass 
by  with  careless  indifference  some  points  where 
that  same  object  is  likely  to  be  found.  The 
London  atmosphere  is  blamed  for  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  animals  and  vegetables  are 
subject ; and  of  late  years  it  has  been  asserted 
and  believed  that  minerals  of  a delicate  constitu- 
tion become  likewise  diseased,  and  perish,  if  re- 
moved from  their  rural  district,  and  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  a metropolitan  bnilding.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  these  statements,  why  bring  such  tepder 
materials  into  so  destructive  a climate?  Whynot 
leave  them  in  their  native  atmosphere,  and  bring 
away  none  but  those  of  a sti’ong,  well-formed, 
and  durable  nature,  such  as  can  withstand  so 
pernicious  an  atmosphere  without  injury  ? For  it 
is  quite  evident  that  premature  decay  only  affects 
some  of  the  stones  ; therefore  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  better  judgment  or  farther  descrimina- 
tion  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection. 

We  are  told  that  the  situations  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Museum  of  Geology  are 
widely  different;  that  the  said  Museum  in 
•Jermyn-streeb  is  nob  built  on  the  bank  of  a 
seu’sH-.  Similar  ideas  have  already  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  answered  by  the  case  previously 
named,  of  the  river  front  of  Somerset  House, 
which  is  built  on  the  same  bank  of  the  same 
sciver,  and  yet  that  portion  of  the  elevation 
which  is  nearest  to  the  S(fiver  is  much  less  de- 
cayed than  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which 
is  considerably  raised  above  the  river’s  influence. 
It  has  also  been  publicly  stated  that  the  mansion 
Bylangh  Hall,  Norfolk,  is  built  wich  stone  similar 
to  that  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliatnent  3 and 
chat  the  stone  of  that  country-honse  is  in  perfect 
condition,  the  assertion  of  the  correspondent 
being,  that  “it  iu  positively  impossible  for  any 
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material  to  retain  its  surface  more  thoronglilj.” 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  information,  by 
letter,  was  addressed,  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  the  atone  in  the  buildings  at  West- 
minster and  in  Norfolk  to  be,  “ simply,  that  one  is 
in  town,  the  other  in  the  country ; one  being 
built  on  the  bank  of  a sewer,  the  other  in  pure 
air,  uncontaminated  with  the  acids  contained 
in  a London  atmosphere.”  This  is  a generally 
received  opinion ; and  is  an  extremely  ingenious 
theory,  but  its  influence  on  the  surface  of  stone 
is  considerably  overrated.  We  all  readily  admit 
that  there  is  a diff'erenco  between  the  atmo- 
sphere in  toi\’n  and  country ; that  the  air  and 
rain  of  London  are  in  some  degree  pernicious  to 
stone  when  exposed  to  their  influence  j never- 
theless, if  we  suppose  all  other  conditions  to  be 
equal,  the  same  stone  that  would  endure  for  a 
century  in  the  country  without  alteration,  might 
probably  show  symptoms  of  decay,  if  openly  ex- 
posed in  London,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  It  is  also  admitted  that  an  insigni- 
ficant cause  will  produce  a very  surprising  efiect 
if  continued  for  ages  ; but  such  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  the  Parliament  Houses,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  London,  which  present  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  decay  within  a few  years 
after  their  completion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  busy,  smoky,  acetic  air  of 
London  there  are  two  remarkable  instances  of 
buildings,  very  near  each  other,  which  show 
that  there  is  at  least  one  other  cause  besides 
atmosphere  to  operate  on  the  decay  of  stone. 
The  masonry  of  tho  unfinished  Record  Office  in 
Fetter-lane  is,  to  all  appearance,  as  good  a 
specimen  of  stone  from  the  Anston  or  other 
quarries  as  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  building 
in  the  middle  of  a large  city.  Within  a very 
short  distance  eastward  the  new  law  buildings 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  were  erected  with  Anston  stone, 
about  seven  years  earlier  than  the  Record 
Office,  and  may  probably  be  considered  as  the 
most  unsatisfactory  specimen  of  the  durability  of 
that  material  in  the  metropolis ; an  immense 
quantity  of  the  stone  already  shows  abundant 
disintegration  from  the  surface  of  the  blocks, 
and  decay  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  rapidly  progress- 
ing.* No  peculiar  atmospheric  influence  or  local 
circumstances  alone  will  satisfactorily  explain 
why  so  large  a portion  of  the  stone  in  one  build- 
ing should  remain  apparently  unaltered,  perhaps 
as  perfect  as  when  left  by  the  mason,  while  so 
many  of  the  stones  in  another  building,  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  are  gradually  de- 
composing, disintegrating,  or  wasting  away  from 
their  surfaces.  The  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
which  form  the  grains  or  crystals,  and  the 
quality  of  cement  which  unites  those  grains  into 
a mass,  must  be  examined  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  influence  of  weather,  and  of  so  much 
difierence  in  durability  which  we  now  know  by 
experience  to  exist  amongst  building  stones. 

Some  most  ingenious  theories  have  been 
devised,  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  termed, 
“ imitating  the  action  of  atmosphere,  during 
successive  winters,  on  the  surface  of  stones.  ” 
The  plan  of  Monsieur  Brard  was  received  by 
critical  assent,  amongst  the  learned,  both  in 
France  and  England,  as  fully  answering  the 
intended  object.  Thousands  of  excellent  people 
put  the  most  implicit  faith  in  great  names,  and 
believe  what  they  hear,  provided  it  gives  an  im- 
pression of  scientific  inquiry.  Brard’s  process 
has  been  proved  to  be  fallacious  and  worthless.t 

The  first  stage  of  decay,  on  Anston  stone,  is 
indicated  by  spots  of  a lighter  colour  than  the 
usual  surface ; these  enlarge,  and  unite  with 
each  other,  until  the  face  of  the  stone  becomes 
of  a pale  yellowish-brown  tint.  Upon  closer 
examination,  there  seems  to  be,  under  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  film,  a sort  of  disruption  of  the 
particles,  sufficient  to  overcome  their  cohesion, 
and  thus  a powdery,  incoherent,  light-coloured 
surface  is  the  result.  The  projections,  such  as 
moulded  cornices  and  string-courses,  together 
with  carved  ornaments,  heraldry,  sculptures,  and 
other  parts  most  exposed  to  weather,  are  gene- 
rally in  excellent  condition,  whereas  the  greatest 
amount  of  decay  is  conspicuous  on  tho  bed 
mouldings  and  plain  surfaces,  immediately  under 
the  projections.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
some  few  stones  at  the  Parliament  Houses,  and 
many  at  the  new  buildings  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
present  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  surfaces 
having  undergone  a certain  amount  of  decom- 


* It  is  not  a little  aarprising  to  learn  that  the  stone  of 
the  last-named  building  was  selected  bj  a man  employed 
at  the  quarries  for  the  express  purpose. 

t “Annales  de  Chiniie  et  de  Physique,"  vol.  33;  also, 
“Transactions  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
IS-BJ,"  Tol.  i.,  part  2,  page  161. 


position  or  disintegration  since  they  were  finished 
by  the  workmen;  and,  to  all  appearance,  the 
same  progress  of  decay  is  now  at  least  retarded, 
if  not  altogether  at  an  end.  Upon  this  principle, 
it  is  possible  that  in  many  other  cases  the 
present  mouldering  appearance  of  certain  stones 
may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  altogether 
cease. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  render- 
ing small  specimens  of  stone  completely  weather- 
proof, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  not 
ultimately  be  accomplished  by  men  of  science ; 
but  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
as  is  the  case  with  numerous  other  projects  or 
inventions,  I foresee  almost  insurmountable 
difficnltiea  in  carrying  out  such  contrivances 
upon  a large  scale, ' so  that  they  can  be  prac- 
tically applied,  and  completely  answer  the 
intended  purpose,  in  such  an  elaborate  building 
as  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  It  is  admitted 
that  tho  number  of  defective  stones  is  small, 
compared  with  those  of  a good  and  durable 
quality ; therefore,  painting  over  the  entire 
edifice,  to  make  sure  of  preserving  those  few 
stones  which  are  decidedly  in  a perishing  con- 
dition, must  bo  doing  a wonderful  deal  too  much, 
a great  waste  of  men’s  time  and  materials,  and 
a positive  disfigurement  to  a building  erected 
with  stone,  which  is  naturally  of  a pleasing 
colour.  There  is  also  danger  in  trying  experi- 
ments upon  a large' scale  on  a specimen  of  masonic 
workmanship,  erected  and  finished  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  such  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
without  having  first  ascertained  their  precise 
effect  on  the  stone  by  well-directed  investiga- 
tions, during  at  least  eight  or  ten'years’  exposure 
to  the  weather,  because  few  substances,  applied 
in  a fluid  state,  will  remain  neutral  while  in 
contact  with  stone  ; they  will  either  preserve  it, 
or  in  some  degree  tend  to  decompose  it,  and 
probably  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  long  series  of  heraldic  carvings,  repre- 
senting the  arms,  with  their  supporters,  &c.,  of 
aU  the  British  sovereigns,  executed  in  very  bold 
relief,  on  stones  not  less  than  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  high, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  river  front,  are  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation — scarcely  a 
trace  of  decay  on  any  of  them  ; yet  these  stones 
are,  without  a single  exception,  all  placed  in  the 
building  vertically,  that  is  to  say,  contrary  to 
the  way  in  which  the  stones  lie  in  the  quarry. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  full-length 
statues,  placed  in  niches  about  the  building,  and 
exposed  to  the  various  aspects ; they  are  like- 
wise carved  in  stones  which  naturally  lie  flat- 
wise in  the  quarries,*  and  I am  not  aware  of 
any  symptoms  of  change  for  the  worse  in  a 
single  instance  throughout  the  entire  collection; 
therefore  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
decay  has  either  originated  or  been  hastened  by 
iuatteution  to  placing  the  stones  in  the  building 
as  they  lay  in  the  quarry. 

Although  much  information  has  been  elicited 
during  the  inquiry  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Works,  &c.,the  impression  on  the  minds  of  most 
persons  seems  to  tend  more  towards  tho  nega- 
tive than  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, — 
implying  rather  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
proposition  or  plan  likely  to  answer  the  object  in 
pursuit.  Several  ingenious,  scientific  theories, 
to  prevent  decay  of  stone,  have  been  propounded 
and  experimentally  tried,  but  their  results  are 
uncertain,  except  for  a very  limited  period.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  hitherto, 
decay  is  merely  superficial ; unquestionably  on 
the  surface  of  the  stones  only;  and  that  beyond 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts,  from  the 
external  or  exposed  part,  the  mass  of  the  stone 
is  uninjured,  as  free  from  change  as  when  first 
placed  in  the  building  twenty  years  since.  Such 
being  the  case,  no  very  great  harm  can  arise, 
even  if  decay  is  allowed  to  go  on  nuinterrnptedly, 
at  the  same  rate,  during  another  twenty  years  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
mischief  will  proceed  more  rapidly  than  hereto- 
fore, but,  on  the  contrary,  from  nuraerons  evi- 
dences, there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  after 
a whUe,  the  progress  of  decay  will  be  much 
slower,  or  that  the  disruption  will  be  arrested  by 
a self-formed  indurated  surface,  which  appears 
to  resist  further  disintegration,  and  will  probably 
remain  uninjured  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

In  the  meantime,  experiments  might  be  pro- 
gressing at  the  building, — not,  in  a wholesale 


• The  circumstance  of  these  stones  being  thus  placed 
was  intentional,  not  by  accident  or  inadvertence,  as  there 
is  not,  throughout  the  entire  Anston  or  Bolsover  district, 
a bed  of  stone  measuring  more  than  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  in 
thickness. 


manner,  painting  thousands  of  yards  of  masonry, 
without  distinction  or  observation  as  regards 
good,  bad,  or  indifierent  stones, — but  by  care- 
fully trying  certain  processes  on  portions  only, — 
say  one-half  the  surface  of  particular  stones 
actually  decaying.  In  course  of  time,  the  un- 
prepared part  of  the  specimen  will  most  likely 
continue  to  decay  j but,  if  the  indurating  process 
be  of  any  use,  the  prepared  part  ought  to  be 
unaltered,  and  comparatively  in  a perfect  state. 
The  conservative  power  of  a solution  might  also  be 
tried  on  specimens  of  different  classes  of  stone  ; 
Caen  and  Bath  of  the  soft  kinds,  Portland  and 
Anston  of  the  harder  varieties,  choosing  pieces 
of  their  respective  kinds,  well  known  to  be  of  a 
perishable  quality.  In  London  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  such  specimens ; each 
piece  should  be  about  3 ft.  long,  and  of  sufficient 
gii'th,  to  be  accurately  worked  into  a few 
mouldings,  such  as  a piece  of  comice.  When 
the  working  is  completed,  let  each  piece  be 
broken  (not  sawed)  in  the  middle,  lengthwise, 
so  as  to  leave  clean  fractures,  with  abundant 
indentations ; the  two  parts  will  fit  each  other 
without  the  possibility  of  either  being  counter- 
feited. Let  only  one  piece  of  each  specimen  be 
well  prepared  with  the  indurating  solution, 
taking  care  not  to  nse  more  or  less  of  the  fluid, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  specimen,  than 
would  be  used  if  a large  edifice  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  conservation.  Then  place  the  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  specimens  of  each  kind 
of  stone  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  some  elevated 
building,  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  during  several  years,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances.  We  know  before 
hand  that  in  course  of  time  the  unprepared 
pieces  will  show  evidences  of  decay;  but  if  the 
preservative  process  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose, if  the  stones  have  absorbed  the  fluid  suffi- 
ciently deep  from  their  surfaces  to  be  the  means 
of  rendering  them  durable,  the  prepared  portions 
ought  to  be  found,  after  a few  years,  unaltered 
and  comparatively  in  a perfect  state,  while  their 
counterparts,  having  been  subjected  to  precisely 
the  same  variations  of  weather,  would  perhaps 
be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  and  their 
architectural  features  nearly  obliterated.  Ex- 
periments thus  performed  and  recorded  would 
be  valuable,  because  they  would  prove,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  whether  eventually  a certain  process 
might  be  serviceable  or  useless,  or  indeed  in- 
jurious to  the  stonework. 

The  decay  which  has  already  taken  place  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building  is  confined  prinef- 
pally  to  some  of  the  parapets,  where  the  stone 
is  exposed  to  weathering,  on  two  or  three  faces  ; 
also  in  the  sloping  sills,  bed-moulds,  bases, 
plinths,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  on  the  plain 
faces  of  ashlar,  above  and  below  them,  where 
the  masonry  is  constantly  rendered  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  or  within  the  influence  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture,  which  is  the 
severest  test  to  which  any  stone  can  be  sub- 
jected. It  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  the 
building,  the  artistic  parts,  or  carved  ornaments 
as  well  as  those  stones  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated with  long  patience  and  diligence,  and 
which  are  replete  with  intricate  panels,  mould- 
ings, and  other  specimens  of  excellent  work- 
manship, are  almost  invariably  in  a good  state 
of  preservation  ; whereas  the  greatest  portion  of 
decay  has  generally  occuired  on  plain  stones,  or 
those  with  a very  small  amount  of  workmanship, 
and  which  might,  therefore,  be  cut  ont,  or  re- 
moved, and  replaced  with  new  ones,  at  a cost 
little  more  than  the  value  of  the  atone  and  men’s 
time  fixing  it  in  the  building.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  cost  much  less  than  7,0001.,*  which  is  the 
sum  named  in  the  Parliamentary  report,  28tli 
March,  1860,  for  “ covering  the  several  portions 
of  the  external  stonework  of  the  new  Palace  at 
Westminster  with  Mr.  N.  C.  Szerelmey’s  pre- 
servative composition.”  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure,—that  is  to  'say,  taking  out  bad  atones 
and  inserting  good  ones  in  their  places, — would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  except 
patentees  or  inventors  of  conservative  pro- 
cesses, charged  for  by  the  yard  superficial,  as 
the  building  would  remain  in  its  primitive  en- 
tirety, and  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone  un- 
altered, except  by  time  and  the  dirt  of  a London 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tho  edifice  is 
to  be  painted  all  over,  like  Buckingham  Palace, 
it  might  as  well  have  been  erected  with  Bath, 
Caen,  or  other  soft,  cheap  stone,  or  even  with 
cement,  and  thereby  have  saved  tho  cost  of  the 


* This  sam  is  independent  of  3,517L  lOs.  lid.  already 
paid  for  induratiue  or  preserving  the  external  stonework 
and  iron  roof's  since  the  year  1853. 
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travelling  commission,  and  also  about  half  the 
expense  of  workmanship}  but  repainting  would 
have  been  indispensable  ever7  fourth  or  fifth 
year.  C.  H.  Smith. 


EXHIBITION  OF  NATIONAL  POETRAITS. 

EDWARD  GEIMSTON. 

The  Earl  of  Vemlam,  the  owner  of  the  fine 
portrait  of  Edward  Grimston,  referred  to  in  our 
last,  writes  thus  : — 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Builder  there 
is  a description  of  a small  portrait  of  mine, 
Edward  Grimston : date  1416.  With  reference 
to  that  description,  I hope  to  bo  excused  for 
thinking  the  subject  was  not  so  unknown  in  his 
own  time  as  is  supposed. 

In  IMS  this  Edward  Grimston  was,  for  his 
“good  and  loyal  service,”  joined  with  another 
gentleman  as  captain  of  the  castle  of  Valoiques, 
in  France.  In  1446  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a treaty;  and  it  will  be 
found  in  Rymer’s  “ Fcedera  ” that  this  treaty 
was  completed  by  Edward  Grimston  Jrmii^er 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Kent.  3Iy  ancestor  subse- 
quently married  Philippa,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Lord  Roos.  She  was  a first  cousin  once  removed 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  petitioned  him  to  re-grant 
some  ten  or  eleven  manors,  forfeited  by  her  late 
husband,  upon  which  her  dower  was  settled,  on 
account  of  “ nearness  of  blood  to  the  king.” 

The  instructions  of  Henry  VI.  for  the  treaty 
with  Burgundy  are  in  my  possession  at  Gorham- 
bury.  The  grant  of  the  oapitainerie  is  now  before 
me,  as  well  as  a copy  of  the  petition  to  King 
Edward  IT.  VERUL.V3r. 

Great  Stanhope-street. 


INTERCOLONIAL  EXHIBITION. 

Torching  this  exhibition,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  Mr.  J.  G.  Knight,  secretary, 
writes  to  ns  from  Melbourne,  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  commissioners  to  “attract  the 
notice  of  any  who  may  have  effected  improve- 
ments in  mining  machinery,  to  the  field  which  is 
here  open  for  the  disposal  of  really  good  work- 
able appliances,  especially  those  adapted  for 
boring  and  tunnelling  for  gold,  quartz,  coal, 
copper,  and  other  minerals.  The  commissioners 
desire  to  exhibit  all  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  that  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether, believing  that  by  so  doing  the  interests 
of  tho  colonies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  home 
manufacturers,  will  be  materially  promoted. 
Full-sized  machinery  or  working  models  would 
be  equally  acceptable  ; and  I may  add,  that  as 
the  building  in  which  tho  Exhibition  will  be  held 
is  to  become  hereafter  a public  museum  and 
department  of  industrial  art,  such  mechanical 
illustrations  could  be  made  permanently  accessi- 
ble to  the  public,  thus  securing  a publicity  far 
beyond  that  of  the  few  months  during  which  the 
Exhibition  will  be  open.  According  to  the  wish 
of  the  exhibitors  the  goods  would  be  thus  re- 
ceived for  permanent  exhibition,  or  at  the  close 
of  tho  present  one  be  handed  over  to  any  person 
duly  authorised  as  agent.” 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  building  for  the  intended  Exhibition, 
opening  on  the  22nd  of  May,  is  making  rapid 
progress  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862.  An  area  563  ft.  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  being  the  whole  distance  between  the  per- 
manent buildings  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
and  the  Cromwell-road,  and  293  ft.  in  width 
from  east  to  west,  is  now  enclosed  with  a frame- 
work of  timber,  forming  seven  distinct  spans. 
Tho  two  central  spans  are  45  ft.  in  width  and 
30  ft.  in  height  to  tho  ridge  pole.  The  other 
spans  are  40  ft.  in  width  and  25  ft.  in  height  to 
tho  ridge  pole.  The  framework  will  be  covered 
in  partly  with  glass  and  partly  with  38,000  yards 
of  Russia  duck.  The  portions  covering  the  roof 
and  some  to  cover  in  entirely  a span  or  com- 
partment to  be  devoted  to  orchids  and  other 
delicate  plants  requiring  artificial  heat  will  be 
oiled,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  orchids  to  retain  heat  and  mois- 
ture. The  arrangement  of  tho  various  classes 


of  flowers  and  plants  will  be,  to  judge  from 
the  plans,  of  a pleasing  character.  Each 
class  of  flowers  and  plants  will  be  arranged 
either  en  parterre  or  on  sloping  banks  of  turf  on 
either  side  of  the  several  spans.  The  general 
uniformity  of  parallelism  implied  by  seven  spans 
is  broken  by  various  central  parterres  of  curved 
outline,  and  by  artificially  modifying  the  dead 
level  of  the  surface.  The  superficial  contents  of 
the  enclosure  are  represented  by  162,980  square 
feet,  which  is  divided  into  areas  of 65,000  square 
feet  for  general  show  plants ; 10,000  ft.  for 
orchids ; 24,000  ft.  for  specialties,  such  as  single 
plants  and  specimens  which  require  extra  space 
to  show  off  their  beauties  or  peculiarities.  The 
promenades  will  take  up  50,000  superficial  feet} 
refreshment  tent  for  exhibitors,  and  for  receiving 
and  impacking  plants,  13,980  ft.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  area,  SJ  acres,  will  accommodate  15,000 
spectators  at  one  time. 

The  general  efl’ect  of  the  whole  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  very  charming.  Mr.  Unite  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  bo  about  3,0003.,  and  the  sum  of  2,5003.  will 
be  given  in  prizes.  Tho  subscription-list  is 
already  large. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  VifATEE 
COLOURS. 

We  scarcely  remember  a more  interesting 
exhibition  here  than  is  formed  by  the  present 
329  pictures.  The  older  members  maintain  their 
position,  and  those  more  recently  elected  justify 
the  selection.  Mr.  Henry  Warren’s  large  picture 
“Deborah  sitting  in  Judgment,”  from  a passage 
by  Dean  Stanley,  though  too  artificially  com- 
posed, is  an  able  and  remarkable  work.  Of  Mr. 
Edward  Corbould’s  two  elaborate  pictures,  “ The 
Entry  of  Jehu  into  Jezreel  ” and  “Undine,”  we 
prefer  the  latter,  full  as  it  is  of  grace  and  quaint 
fancy.  The  former  is,  nevertheless,  noticeable 
for  movement  and  power  of  colour.  Mr.  L. 
Hagho  stands  pre-eminent,  whether  we  look  to 
his  pictures  professing  only  to  represent  interiors, 
such  as  “The  Church  of  St.  Gomar,  Lierre, 
Belgium,”  and  a bit  from  the  Church  of  St! 
Mark,  Venice;  or  to  those  where  the  human 
figure  and  human  passions  play  more  prominent 
parts,  as  in  “ The  Sortie”  and  “The  Return,” 
pictures  that  tell  a story.  Mr.  Edmond  Warren 
has  never  shown  a more  admirable  work  than 
his  small  drawing  “Woodland  Shade.”  Mr. 
Wehnert  is  becoming  himself  again  : his  “ Shy- 
lock  and  Jessica”  deserves  high  praise.  Mr. 
Vacher  is  strong  in  those  Eastern  landscapes 
withv/hich  he  has  identified  himself.  We  would 
I especially  mention  “ The  Lybian  Mountains”  and 
' “ Dendera.”  Mr.  Carl  Werner,  too,  sends  some 
of  his  best  work;  see,  for  example,  “Thebes: 
Temple  of  Carnack.”  Mr.  Guido  Baebis  a good 
accession  : tho  expression  in  “ Reverie  ” and 
“Homeless”  is  excellent.  Mr.  W.  W.  Deane, 
though  a little  woolly,  exactly  hits  the  colour 
and  efiect  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark’s.  Mr. 
Jopling’s  very  remarkable  piece  of  colour,  called 
“ Ching-a-ring-a-ring-Ching,”  deservedly  obtains 
for  him  renewed  attention.  Mr.  Henry  Tidey, 
Mr.  0.  Cattermole,  Mr.  J.  C.  Reed,  Mr.  John 
Mogford,  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson,  Mr.  Fahey,  Mr. 
John  Chase  (Recollections  of  Antwerp),  Mr.  B. 
R.  Green  (some  bold  architectural  subjects), 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mun'ay,Mr.  C.  Green,  Mr.  Loson 
Thomas,  Mr.  W.  Lucas  (“  The  Wedding  Gown  ”), 
Mr.  Telbin  (a  brilliaut  vision  of  Venice),  Mr! 
Kilbume,  and  a few  others,  send  pictures  well 
deserving  notice. 


DEFECTIVE  MUSICAL  APTITUDE  IN  THE 
UPPER  CLASSES. 

The  effects  of  want  of  right  musical 
culture  on  the  upper  classes  in  England  for 
generations  past,  notwithstanding  tho  fashion  of 
patronizing  vocal  and  instrumental  gymnastics 
of  the  operatic  order,  were  curiously  attested  by 
Mr.  Hullah  in  bis  examination  before  the  Musical 
Education  Committee,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
last  week.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Hullah 
said  : — “ I think  there  is  this  difterence  between 
England  and  other  countries — that  the  greatest 
aptitude  and  the  finest  taste,  in  foreign  countries, 
are  found  among  tho  aristocracy,  and  that  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  is  the  case  in  England.  I say 
this  after  a very  long  continued  observation.  We 
go,  for  instance,  to  a national  school  to  com- 
mence a singing-clasa,  and  out  of  100,  or  even 


200  children,  boys  and  girls,  there  perhaps  will 
not  be  one  who  cannot,  the  first  time  of  trying, 
sing  the  scale  fairly  in  tune.  We  go  to  a public 
school  like  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  out  of  every 
half-dozen  boys,  one  or  two  will  make  the  most 
hideous  noises  that  can  be  conceived.  I make 
every  allowance  for  temper  and  unwillingness  to 
learn  ; but  the  difficulties  of  teaching  music  in 
schools  of  the  higher  classes  are  enormously 
gi’eater  than  in  those  of  the  lower.  The  physical 
powers  called  into  requisition  in  music  have  been 
uncultivated  among  the  higher  classes  in  England 
for  many  generations  past — since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  middle  classes 
share  in  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  both  the  other  classes.  Considerable  diffi- 
culties would  arise  in  the  institution  of  an 
academy,  from  the  fact  that  so  small  a propor- 
tion of  the  higher  class  takes  any  real  interest 
in  music.  English  people  of  rank  go  to  tho 
opera.  That  is  a social  aft'air,  which  has  little  to 
do  with  music  itself.” 


THE  LAW  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

The  Judges  of  Designs  have  selected  six 
additional  architeots,  and  withdrawn  the  objec- 
tionable condition.  The  list,  of  twelve,  now 
stands  thus  : — Mr.  H.  R.  Abraham,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  T.  N. 
Deane,  Mr.  Garling,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Lockwood,  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Street, 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse.  They  have  all  accepted 
their  nomination,  and  are  at  work. 


MONUMENT  TO 
GENERAL  FORSTER  WALKER. 

The  monnmentB  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  are  almost  without 
: exception  true  expressions  of  the  state  of  art  and 
feeling  daring  the  periods  at  which  they  were 
severally  erected.  They  have  a further  interest 
as  memorials  of  all  classes  of  individuals,  many 
of  whom  were  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  tho 
world,  and  more  particularly  as  liaving  borne  an 
active  part  in  the  history  of  our  own  conntiy, 
and  who  by  their  wisdom,  valour,  and  piety  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  our  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  state.  These 
monuments  are  further  distinguished  by  their 
genuine  feeling  and  their  harmony  with  the 
general  principles  of  art  as  exhibited  in  its 
various  departments  at  the  several  periods  when 
they  were  erected.  They  may  also  be  regarded 
with  special  interest  as  giving  us,  in  many  cases, 
tho  only  authentic  portraits  of  the  individual  to 
whose  memory  they  have  been  raised.  Our 
modern  monuments  (i.e.,  embracing  the  period 
from  the  Reformation),  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  deficient  (with 
some  exceptions)  in  the  above  qualities,  in 
many  cases  degenerating  (with  a great  amount 
of  cost  and  pretension)  into  the  ludicrous. 
Many  of  our  finest  old  churches  are  defaced 
and  degraded  by  the  admission  Into  them  of 
such  monstrosities. 

The  study  of  art  in  all  its  departments,  which 
is  now  prosecuted  with  energy,  is  accomplishing 
a considerable  improvement  in  this  direction, 
and  we  have  less  frequently  occasion  to  witness 
the  introduction  of  incongi-uous  objects. 

The  monument  shown  by  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  placed  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
and  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  whose  long  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  monumental  art  is  well 
known.  It  professes  in  its  details  to  be  a correct 
representation  of  corresponding  details  of  the 
period  selected  for  imitation  (1250),  with  the 
exception  of  the  arms  and  trophy,  which  did  not 
form  part  of  Mr.  Blore’s  original  design,  but 
were  added  at  the  express  wish  of  the  lady  at 
whose  cost  the  monument  was  erected.  Use  has 
been  made  of  the  different  materials  which  are 
at  present  available  for  architectnral  purposes, 
and  consist  of  granite,  Sicilian  and  other 
marbles,  Portland  stone,  &c.  The  inscriptions 
are  all  incised  and  filled  in  with  lead,  thus 
rendering  them  capable  of  long  endurance.  In 
the  canopies  at  the  angles  are  sculptured  angels 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Patience. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  Isabella,  the 
only  surviving  daughter  of  General  Forster 
Walker,  as  a tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory 
of  her  parents.  The  execution  throughout  seems 
very  satisfactory. 
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MONUMENT,  IN  KENSAL  GREEN  CEMETERY,  TO  GENERAL  FORSTER  WALKER. 


Dofi'jned  by  ilc.  Edwahd  Bloke,  F.R.S.  J.  Fousytii,  Sculptor. 


THE  ROYAL  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE, 
MAYBURY,  NEAR  WOKING. 

We  have  before  now  given  particulars  of  the 
aggregation  of  residences  which,  under  the  title 
of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College,  has  been  built  at 
Maybuiy,  as  a retreat  for  actors  who,  having 
played  their  part  upon  the  stage  of  life,  find 
themselves  in  need  of  help.  More  recently  a 
central  hall  has  been  added,  and  we  take  the 
occasion  aftbrded  by  an  interesting  gathering 
which  occorred  in  it  on  Monday  last,  to  publish 
a view  of  the  college,  showing  with  the  new 
portion  the  intended  wings  to  complete  the 
building. 

The  residences  were  erected  in  1862,  and  are 
built  of  red  and  black  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  are  covered  with  green  and  purple 
slates. 

The  structure  includes  twenty  sets  of  resi- 
denc3S,  half  of  which  are  on  the  first-floor,  each 
comprising  living-room  and  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
bedroom,  also  a W.C.  The  rooms  average  in 
size  150ft.  super,  each.  Every  other  house  has, 
on  the  first-floor,  a bow-window.  The  various 
corridors  and  passages,  both  externally  and 
internally,  are  finished  in  different  coloured 
bricks.  The  capitals  of  the  arcade  are  carved 
to  represent  scenes  out  of  Shakspeare’s  plays. 

The  hall,  which  has  lately  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  2,500?.,  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Smith 
& Son,  who  were  not  the  original  architects,  is 
60  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  having  a north 


gallery,  8 ft.  6 in.  wide,  its  entire  length.  The 
hall  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  open- 
timbered  and  mansard-shaped.  It  is  doable 
glazed  between  the  common  rafters,  which  are 
moulded  and  chamfered,  and  have  trefoil  ensped 
heads,  supported  on  double  principals,  spring- 
ing from  hammer-beams  and  enriched  corbels. 

The  hall  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Daniel,  of  New  Bond-street,  and 
is  heated  by  one  of  Lumley’s  stoves,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Bm'ton,  of  Oxford-street. 

There  is  a spacious  cellar  under  the  hall,  and 
a small  library  on  the  first-floor.  The  bath- 
room, wash-honse,  bakehouse,  and  coal-stores 
are  at  the  back,  in  a detached  building,  and 
common  to  all  recipients.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Woking, 
we  may  add,  w’as  the  builder  of  the  hall. 

The  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred  took 
place  on  Monday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster,  master  of  the  college,  in 
accordance  with  this  clause  in  the  will  of  the 
late  T.  P.  Cooke  : — “On  the  23rd  day  of  April 
in  each  year,  which  is  the  birthday  of  our  im- 
mortal dramatic  poet  Shakspeare,  and  which  is 
my  own  natal  day  also,  a public  holiday  or  treat 
shall  be  given  to  the  pensioners  of  the  college,” 
tho  dividends  of  1,0001.  Three  per  Cents,  being 
appropriated  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainment.  By  another  clause  in  hia  will, 
he  gave  the  sum  of  2,OOOZ.  to  the  college,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  in  awarding  a 
prize  of  not  le.ss  than  1001.  every  one,  two,  or  ' 
three  years,  as  the  committee  of  management  at  ■ 


the  college  might  decide,  to  the  author  of  the 
best  nautical  and  national  drama,  all  the  profits 
and  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  copyright 
and  representation  of  which  are  to  go  to  the 
college  and  not  to  the  author.  At  the  close  of 
the  dinner  the  master  said,  the  pi-emium,  after 
the  careful  and  matured  deliberation  of  the 
committee,  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Angiolo  R. 
Slous,  for  his  drama  “ True  to  the  Core,”  a play 
that,  as  connected  with  the  repulse  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  was  of  a nature  to  interest 
every  Englishman,  and  which,  when  produced 
in  the  metropolis,  as  it  shortly  would  be  by  an 
enterprising  manager,  would,  he  believed,  prove 
a source  of  delight  to  thousands. 

Mr.  Slous,  who  was  very  warmly  received  by 
the  company,  expressed  his  deep  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  kind  way  in  which  his  play  had 
been  spoken  of,  and  the  flattering  encourage- 
ments which  had  been  held  out  to  him  from 
all  sides  as  to  its  complete  theatrical  aneceas. 

Having  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  tho 
play  read,  we  would  add  oar  congratulations  to 
those  the  author  has  already  received.  We  fully 
agree  with  those  who  believe  that,  if  properly  pro- 
duced and  acted,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a great 
success.  V/e  object  in  toto  to  the  small  provision 
made  for  the  author,  1001.  He  should  par- 
ticipate in  tho  financial  success.  It  is  such 
notions  as  are  apparent  in  this  stipulation  that 
have  driven  British  literary  talent  into  other 
channels,  and  left  the  British  stage  dependent 
on  foreign  aid. 
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IPSWICH  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 

’ The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  has  at  last 
oeen  laid.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  under 
che  direction  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  archi- 
oects,  the  contract  amounting  to  ll,750i.,  being 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  Gibbons,  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
masonry  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  B.  Ireland,  of 
Ipswich.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bibbans,  the  borough  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  E.  Catchpole  act  as  clerks  of  the  works. 
The  building  has  now  so  far  progressed  as  to  be 
n some  places  considerably  above  the  level  of 
che  ground.  The  style  is  Venetian.  The 
brincipal  front  towards  the  Comhill  is  divided 
into  centre  and  side  wings.  The  centre  is  com- 
posed of  three  canopied  openings  surmounted  by 
a tower  and  clock  turret,  with  illuminated  dials. 
Galconies  are  provided  in  the  first  or  principal 
atory  from  which  public  meetings  held  on  the 
rillomhill  may  be  addressed.  The  wings  on  either 
aides  aredivided  by  vermiculatcd  pilasters  forming 
arched  and  deeply  recessed  bays  for  windows, 
eled  Mansfield  stone  will  be  used  for  the  plinth  of 
nhe  building,  and  the  columns  and  the  pilasters 
iihrougbout.  Tho  grand  staircase  will  also  be  of 
'■ed  Mansfield  stone.  The  height  of  the  building 
crom  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  will 
ue  55  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  tower  will  be 
:t00  ft. 


THE  TBADES  MOVEMENT. 

We  cannot  recollect  of  any  trades  movement 

10  general  and  simultaneous  as  the  present,  and 
ire  of  opinion  that  there  are  urgent  motives 
■oroductive  of  it,  over  and  above  the  influence  of 
unions,  or  the  general  desire  of  the  working 
classes  to  improve  their  condition.  No  doubt 
idle  very  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
iihroughont  the  country  has  much  to  do  with  it ; 
imt  whether  that  be  a permanent  increase, 
•i'riginating  in  the  abundance  and  cheapening  of 
j^old  from  the  immense  quantities  of  late  years 
)i;ot  in  California,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  may 

I le  a question.  In  the  money  market,  so  far  as 
276  can  understand,  gold  is  at  present  dear  in 
ihis  country,  though  it  be  cheaper  in  France. 

1 With  us  there  is  scarcely  a single  branch  of 
Industry  in  which  workpeople  are  not  agitating 
or  rise  of  w’ages.  It  is  so  with  weavers,  tailors, 
)choemakerB,  gardeners,  scavengers : tho  very 
spashorwomen  and  nurses  are  astir  for  increased 
iivages.  The  movement  in  the  bnilding  trades 
may  have  led  the  way,  but  it  no  longer  monopo- 
cises  the  public  attention,  althongh  to  it  ours  must 
I e confined.  We  may  remark,  however,  that, 
ilrith  the  required  rise  of  wages,  clothing,  rents, 
::c.,  must  still  farther  rise,  and  neutralise  the 
irenefit  of  the  increase;  and,  if  so,  how  or 
h'hen  is  the  movement  to  end  ? 

] London. — A numerous  meeting  of  the  Master 
aiuilders’  Association  was  held  at  the  Free- 
aiaaons’ Tavern  last  week,  to  consider  the  reso- 
tations  of  the  delegates  of  the  men  respecting 
leae  advance  of  wages  to  8d.  per  hour.  After  an 
Kour  and  a half’s  discussion,  the  following  reso- 
tition  was  adopted  ; — “ That  the  advance  of  ^d. 
^rer  hour  bo  given  to  the  most  skilled  mechanics, 
0ie  less  skilled  to  be  at  liberty  to  accept  a less 
tate.  The  hours  of  labour  to  bo  nine  hours  per 
ijay,  from  the  9th  of  November  to  the  14th  of 
jlebruary,  and  ten  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
lithe  labourers  to  be  advanced  ^^d.  per  hour  on 
eie  same  conditions.  The  advance  to  commence 

11  the  5th  of  May  next.”  This  resolution  is 
nlmost  in  the  same  terms  as  that  adopted  by  the 
ilelegates,  with  the  exception  of  the  distinction 
■arawn  between  the  “most  skilled”  and  “less 
ikilled”  mechanics.  — A crowded  meeting  of 
ilelegates  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
iTive  since  resolved,  after  a long  discussion, 
idith  but  three  dissentients  out  of  150  dele- 
nates, — “ That  we,  the  delegates,  consider  the 
sosolution  of  the  master  builders  indefinite  and 
sasatisfactory,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
received  unless  the  masters  consent  to  make  8d. 
irjr  hour  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  they  having 
St  all  times  the  right  and  power  of  discharging 
eteCBcient  workmen ; and,  further,  that  we  are 
c opinion  that  the  hours  of  working  from  the 
hih  of  November  to  the  14tb  of  February  should 
ti  tho  same  both  in  shops  and  on  outdoor  jobs, 

•tamely,  nine  per  day.”  It  was  further  resolved 
iSQat  this  resolution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Inanstituents  of  the  delegates  for  confirmation, 
jeejection,  or  amendment  in  shop  meetings,  and 
0 16  result  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  It 
16  as  also  resolved  that  the  opinion  of  the  men 
lotaould  be  at  tho  same  time  taken  as  to  the  pro- 
jieriety  of  a joint  committee  of  masters  and  men 


being  appointed  to  draw  up  a code  of  rules  for 
the  London  district. 

Bcrhy. — The  labourers  having  applied  to  the 
master  builders  for  a rise  of  wages  to  19b.  a 
week,  the  masters  sent  a deputation  of  six  to 
meet  a similar  deputation  from  the  labourers, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  weekly  wages 
should  be  ISs.  for  fifty-six  hours,  or  3s.  2d.  for 
tho  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  2s.  2d.  for 
Saturday. 

Birmingham.  — The  carpenters  and  joiners 
have  come  to  an  agreement  by  arbitration  with 
the  masters  on  various  points,  as  regards  wages, 
hours  of  work,  overtime,  distance,  authority  of 
masters,  trade  societies,  and  arbitration  in  future 
disputes.  The  rate  of  wages  is  to  be  6^d.,  and 
not  6-id.  as  asked,  but  superior  and  inferior 
workmen  to  be  paid  as  the  foreman  or  employer 
may  decide.  Amongst  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  the  following : — 

“Each  master  shall  have  power  to  conduct  hia  own 
business  in  any  way  he  may  think  advantageous  in  the 
matter  of  letting  piecework,  in  taking  apprentices,  in 
using  machinery  and  implements,  and  in  all  details  of 
management  not  infringing  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
workman.  But  no  master  shall  take  or  employ  more  than 
one  articled  improver  to  every  ten  workiiien  in  his 
service. 

Trade  Societies  will  not  countenance  any  interference 
with  a workman  because  he  is  not  a member  of  a trade 
society;  and  as  regards  individual  members,  it  being  im- 
possible to  bind  them  by  any  present  resolution,  the 
societies  pledge  themselves  to  discourage  all  such  inter- 
ference. 

All  trade  regulations  and  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  masters  and  workmen  shall  be  settled  by  six 
delegates,  appointed  by  each  party  to  the  dispute,  who 
shall,  if  necessary,  appoint  an  independent  chairman,  with 
a casting  vote  ; and  if  either  masters  or  workmen  desire 
any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules,  a 
notice  in  writing,  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
alteration  or  addition,  ahaU  be  gi^^u  on  or  before  the  Ist 
day  of  January  in  any  year,  and  the  proposal  shall  be 
accepted  or  rejected  heibre  tho  Ist  day  of  March  then 
next.  If  accepted,  the  new  rule  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  Ist  of  May  then  next." 

At  a meeting  of  the  workmen,  after  a little 
grumbling,  the  delegates  were  thanked  for  the 

arrangement. A general  meeting  of  the 

master  painters  of  the  town  has  been  held,  to 
approve  or  otherwise  certain  alterations  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  in  compliance  with  a requisi- 
tion by  the  men.  Mr.  John  Whitworth  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  secretary,  read  tho  report  of  tho  sub-com- 
mittee, which  recommended  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  5id.  per  hour,  and  6d.  per  hour 
for  overtime.  Several  other  alterations  in  the 
hours  of  labour  were  also  recommended.  It  was 
resolved  unanimously  that  the  proposed  scale 
should  be  adopted,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
trade  rules,  should  take  effect  from  the  1st  of 
May. 

Gloucester. — The  strike  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  is  not  ended.  Messrs.  W.  Jones  & Sons, 
of  Worcester-street,  have  yielded,  and  their  men 
have  resumed  work.  The  builders  have  resolved, 
“That  the  carpenters  and  joiners  shall  work 
sixty  hours  per  week,  viz.,  from  six  o’clock  a.m. 
until  six  o’clock  p.m.  j Saturdays,  six  o’clock 
until  two  o’clock ; aud  the  standard  wages  shall 
be  25s.  per  week,  or  5d.  per  hour,  for  skilled 
workmen.” 

Darlington. — The  joiners  now  on  strike  are 
receiving  each,  weekly,  ISs.  6d.  from  the  society. 
A number  of  the  men  have  left  the  town  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  The  bricklayers  have 
given  notice  that  unless  their  wages  are  raised 
from  33s.  to  36a.  'per  week,  they  will  cease  to 
work  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Sunderland. — The  negotiations  between  the 
operative  painters  of  the  borough  and  their  em- 
ployers with  respect  to  the  lessening  of  the  hours 
of  labour  have  resulted  in  a strike  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen.  The  operatives  ask  that  they 
commence  work  at  seven  instead  of  six  on  Mon- 
day mornings,  aud  cease  at  one  instead  of  four 
on  Saturdays.  The  master  painters,  it  appears, 
were  willing  to  allow  the  reduction  of  hours  on 
Saturday  afternoons  during  the  eight  summer 
months,  and  would  hold  a meeting  on  the  Ist  of 
November  to  consider  the  question  of  hours  of 
labour  during  the  winter  season. 

Newcastlc-v.pon-Tync.  ~ A meeting  of  the 
master  builders  of  the  North  of  England  has 
been  held  at  Newcastle,  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  employers  regarding  tho 
existing  strike.  Mr.  Falconer  moved  the  first 
resolution,  which  was  as  follows : — “ That  the 
building  trades  of  the  towns  here  represented 
agree  to  combiuo  for  their  mutual  interests.” 
Mr.  Bowron  (Stockton)  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Holdroyd 
(South  Shields)  then  proposed,  “ That  the  towns 
represented  at  the  meeting  act  in  no  way  pre- 
judicially to  the  interests  of  the  builders  in  their 


present  struggle.”  Mr.  George  F.  Shotton  (North 
Shields)  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  also 
unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  James  Young  (Sun- 
derland) proposed, — “ That  from  the  let  of  May 
next,  the  builders  of  the  towns  here  represented, 
without  annulling  any  agreement  already  in  force, 
pay  their  masons  by  the  hour,  and  that  those 
towns  which  have  existing  agreements  with  the 
masons,  which  preclude  this  for  the  time  being, 
will,  as  soon  as  existing  agreements  expire, 
adopt  and  follow  payment  by  the  hour.”  Mr. 
Blakiston,  of  Middlesborough,  seconded  this  reso- 
lution, which,  with  tho  following,  was  unani- 
mously passed.  Mr.  E.  B.  Beed  proposed  the 
next  resolution  : — “That  a copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions here  agreed  to  be  printed  and  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  of  the  operative  masons  at  each 
town  here  represented.”  Some  other  resolutions 
in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  association  were 
also  carried.  Tho  ofl’er  made  to  the  operatives, 
we  understand,  was  fij-d.,  and  not  6|d.  as  re- 
ported. 

IVigton. — The  journeymen  painters  sent  notices 
to  the  masters,  requesting  an  advance  in  their 
wages  on  and  after  the  16th  of  April  to  22a. 
when  working  not  more  than  three  miles  from 
home,  and  243.  when  employed  more  than  three 
miles  away.  They  also  required  to  leave  work 
at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Wo  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  result. 

Carlisle. — The  strike  of  thejoiners  and  cabinet- 
makers continues.  At  a meeting  of  masters, 
attended  by  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  building  trade  of  the  city,  a unanimous 
feeling  was  expressed  that  the  masters  must 
make  common  cause  in  this  crisis.  Mr.  Mault, 
secretary  to  tho  General  Builders’  Association, 
attended,  by  invitation,  to  concert,  with  the 
trades,  measures  for  settling  the  various  disputes 
caused  by  the  continual  demands  of  the  men. 
An  influential  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  meeting. 

Inverness.  — A meeting  of  the  operative 
carpenters  has  been  held,  and  a deputation  sent 
to  the  employers  renewing  their  increased  de- 
mand of  5d.  an  hour,  or  23s.  9d.  per  week.  The 
masters  offered  4id.,  aud  finally  4=]d.  per  hour  ; 
but  both  theso  ofl'ers  were  rejected  by  the  men 
on  their  being  laid  before  them.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  workmen  proposed  to  lower  their 
demand  to  238.  per  week.  A meeting  of  em- 
ployers is  to  be  hold  in  order  to  come  to  a decision 
on  the  matter. 


BELFAST  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
in  tho  autumn  of  last  year,  with  the  usual  cere- 
monial. The  college  has  now  made  considerable 
progress,  and  is  sufliciontly  advanced  to  demand 
a descriptive  notice. 

The  site  selected  conld  not  easily  be  excelled 
for  convenience,  beauty,  aud  health,  placed  as  it 
is  on  tho  side  of  a hill,  and  having  approaches 
from  the  Botanic,  University,  and  Malone  roads. 
It  stands  nearly  opposite,  but  at  right  angles,  to 
the  Queen’s  College. 

The  college  will  bo  a Gothic  strucknre,  of  tho 
usual  academic  type, — the  details  Early  English 
in  character.  It  comprises  a longitudinal  main 
building,  190  ft.  long,  with  two  transverse 
wings,  each  130  ft.  in  length,  projecting  both  to 
front  and  rear.  In  the  centre  a massive  tower 
projects  boldly  from  tbe  main  building.  A 
plateau  or  terrace  in  front  will  be  laid  out  in 
ornamental  beds  and  walks.  There  is  also  a 
central  rear  building,  containing  the  refectory, 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  offices. 

The  college  is  to  serve  for  two  distinct  pur- 
poses, namely,  a theological  college  and  a prepa- 
ratory school.  The  left  side  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  collegiate  department,  the  right 
to  the  school,  tho  departments  common  to  both 
occupying  the  centre. 

Tho  principal  entrance  and  the  president’s 
house  occupy  the  centre  of  the  front ; the  theo- 
logical tutor,  on  the  left,  and  the  head-master, 
on  the  right,  have  their  residences  in  the  main 
building,  each  having  a separate  entrance. 

At  one  side  of  the  principal  entrance  are  the 
waiting-room  and  board-room,  and  at  the  other 
the  president’s  hall  and  staircase,  also  his  study 
and  dressing-room.  Tbe  rest  of  the  president’s, 
tutors’,  and  head-master’s  apartments  are  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  first-floor  of  the  front 
building.  Each  house  is  perfectly  distinct  and 
self-contained.  Behind  the  entrance-hall  a cor- 
ridor or  cloister  leads  right  and  left  to  the 
school-room  and  lecture-hall,  which  form  the 
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front  projecting  wing,  each  about  55  ft.  by  27  ft. 
in  the  clear. 

The  lecture-hall  has  a partially  open  roof,  with 
semicircular  ribs  to  the  principals,  and  orna- 
mental pierced  boarding  filling  the  spandrels. 

The  school-room  is  20  ft.  high,  and  has  a 
dormitory  over. 

The  total  number  of  students  to  be  accom- 
modated is  20  j of  boarders,  80  j and  of  day 
pupils,  a little  over  100. 

A separate  entrance  is  provided  for  the 
students,  and  one  for  the  boys,  in  their  relative 
staircase  towers.  These  latter  form  a good 
feature  in  the  design.  To  the  lecture-hMl  a 
distinct  entrance  is  provided  for  the  admission 
of  the  public,  on  the  occasion  of  lectures,  distri- 
bution of  prizes,  &c. 

The  rear  projecting  wings  contain  the  class- 
rooms and  the  library  of  each  department,  with 
dormitories  over.  The  rear  central  building  is 
connected  with  the  main  bnilding  by  a central 
staircase,  with  two  side  passages  to  the  dining- 
room, which  measures  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  in  the 
clear,  and  has  an  open  roof.  In  one  corner  is  a 
recess  containing  a lift  communicating  with  the 
kitchen,  which  is  immediately  beneath.  To  the 
rear  of  the  dining-hall  are  placed  the  butler’s 
pantry,  matron’s  rooms,  stores,  &c.,  with  a back 
entrance.  The  main  kitchen,  sculleries,  servants’ 
rooms,  and  minor  offices,  are  in  the  basement. 
The  rear  projecting  wings  are  so  planned  as  to 
bq  capable  of  further  extension. 

Extending  over  the  residences,  the  students’ 
bedrooms  occupy  a portion  of  the  second-floor  of 
the  front,  a separate  room  being  given  to  each. 
Largo  dormitories,  extending  over  residences  and 
schoolroom,  are  provided  for  the  boys,  in  some  of 
which  the  system  of  division  into  cubicles  is 
adopted.  Separate  bedrooms  for  the  under- 
masters  are  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  boys’  dormitories.  Water-closets,  lavatories, 
and  bath-rooms,  in  proportion  to  the  number  to 
be  accommodated,  are  provided  in  suitable  places. 

At  the  lateral  entrances,  stone  staircases  in 
the  side  towers  give  access  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  first-floor  of  the  building,  at  the  rear  of  the 
diuing-hall,  at  one  side  contains  a hospital;  at 
the  other,  apartments  for  the  matron  and  female 
servants,  each  side  approached  by  a separate 
staircase. 

The  building  is  intended  to  be  of  Belfast  red 
brick,  with  dressings  of  freestone  from  Glasgow  ; 
the  rubble  walling  in  the  basement  is  of  the 
freestone  of  the  locality. 

It  is  intended  for  the  present  to  omit  a portion 
of  the  wings.  The  cost  of  the  building,  as  now 
contracted  for,  will  be  11,0001.  The  architect 
whose  design,  selected  in  a limited  competition, 
is  being  canied  out,  is  Hr.  William  Fogerty,  of 
Dublin.  The  builder  is  Mr.  James  Demy,  of 
Belfast. 


CHARGE  FOR  ESTIMATING. 

STEVENSON  AND  WATSON  V.  HALL. 

In  this  case  in  Bloomsbury  County  Court, 
before  Mr.C.  L.Russel),  Judge;  plaintiffs,  builders, 
.&0.,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  sued  de- 
fendant, described  as  tailor  and  lodging-house- 
keeper, Duke-street,  Portland-place,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  71.  lOs.,  alleged  to  be  due  for  making 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  they  should  have 
charged  for  rebuilding  the  premises  of  that  per- 
son, and  for  which  they  sent  in  a tender  which 
was  not  accepted. 

The  question  in  point  was  an  important  one 
to  the  trade,  many  members  of  which  were  pre- 
sent to  hear  the  decision  given. 

Mr.  De  la  Mare  was  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
C.  Williams,  solicitor,  Alfred-place,  Bedford- 
sqnare,  for  defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff, 
Watson,  that  ho  was  desired  by  defendant  to 
send  in  an  estimate  for  what  he  could  do  the 
work  that  was  required  to  be  done,  which  he 
•did,  but  it  not  being  accepted,  he,  for  the  trouble 
he  had  been  put  to  in  making  it  out,  applied  for 
commission  on  tlie  charges  he  had  named 
therein,  which  being  refused,  he  took  these  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  that  sum  at  per  centage. 

In  cross-examination,  plainiifi’  stated  bo  con- 
sidered it  usual  to  charge  commission  on  any 
estimate  a person  might  make  who  sent  in  a 
tender  for  work,  whether  the  tender  was  accepted 
■or  not. 

On  the  part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended 
that  no  such  rule  existed,  and  that  Watson,  who 
knew  him,  after  repeatedly  asking  if  he  might 
send  in  an  estimate  for  what  sum  he  would  do 
the  work,  was  told  “ he  might,  if  he  liked,” 


never  however  being  actually  engaged  to  do  so. 
There  were  several  other  competitors,  the  suc- 
cessful one  being  Mr.  J.  Hurren,  of  Acton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road,  and  neither  of  them  had  made 
any  claim. 

Mr.  Bull,  architect,  Mr.  Good,  builders’  sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  Dawson,  builder,  all  swore  that 
the  practice  of  the  trade  was  for  a person  who 
wished  to  get  a job  to  send  in  an  estimate  at  his 
own  risk,  the  latter  saying  that  within  the  last 
few  months  he  had  made  twenty-seven,  out  of 
which  only  fifteen  had  been  accepted. 

The  Judge  observed  that,  from  what  he  had 
heard,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  legal  claim  to  the 
demand  made,  in  accordance  with  which  opinion 
his  decision  would  be. 

Judgment  for  defendant,  with  an  order  on 
plaintiffs  to  pay  all  costs. 


ARTISANS’  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

There  is  in  Franco  an  association  called  the 
“ Societe  du  Prince  Imperial,”  which  was  esta- 
blished to  enable  workmen  to  purchase  tools  and 
materials  by  granting  loans  for  this  purpose. 
The  loans  are  not  to  exceed  500  fr.,  and  are 
repayable  in  three  years  at  most,  by  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments.  During  the  four  years  of 
its  existence,  the  society  has  lent  a sum  of 
2,211,095  fr.  to  8,415  borrowers.  On  the  Slst  of 
March  of  the  present  year  the  amount  duo  to 
the  society  was  2G,155  fr.,  the  number  of  loans 
completely  paid  up  being  1,183.  Very  few  losses 
had  been  sustained,  the  payments  having  been 
made  with  regularity.  The  capital  of  the  society 
has  gradually  increased  since  its  formation,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 1862, 
752,458fr.;  1863,  l,331,338fr;  186-1, l,590,418fr.; 
1865,  1,814,870  fr. ; March  31,  1866,  2,001,881  fr. 
The  capital  has  been  raised  in  various  ways,  by 
subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  interest 
on  loans,  which  latter  has  produced  151,715  fr. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sum  lent  exceeds 
by  209,213  fr.  the  total  capital  possessed  by  the 
association. 


IRRIGATION  AND  LTILIZATION  OF 
SEWAGE. 

The  reservoirs  and  other  works  in  connexion 
with  the  irrigation  works  at  Buscot,  are  so  far 
completed  as  to  admit  of  an  immense  water- 
wheel being  brought  into  requisition.  The 
operation  of  pumping  water  into  the  reservoirs 
has  commenced.  The  wheel,  being  fi.xed  neai’ 
the  river  Thames,  is  driven  by  that  stream,  and 
the  water  which  has  been  collected  from  the 
whole  estate  (upwards  of  3,000  acres)  is  thus 
forced  into  the  reservoirs  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  estate,  from  whence  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
perse it  to  any  part  of  the  estate  where  it  may 

be  required. Mr.  C.  F.  Cotterill,  of  Cannock,  in 

Staffordshire,  has  been  for  some  time  occupied 
in  establishing  a system  for  utilising  the  sewage 
of  that  town.  The  works  have  been  so  far  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Cotterill  applies  the  sewage  in  a 
liquid  state  to  lands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  The  sewage  is  conveyed 
by  earthenware  pipes  to  the  laud,  and  then  by 
means  of  channels  cut  in  the  soil  it  is  applied  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  It  is  forced  through  the 
pipes  by  its  own  weight.  At  present  no  deodo- 
rising process  is  used. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

ST.  George’s  hall. 

At  the  last  week’s  meeting  of  this  Society;  Mr. 
Joseph  Boult,  president,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  John 
A.  P.  Macbride  read  a paper  on  “ Sculpture  in 
connexion  with  Architecture.”  He  remarked 
that  he  found  no  works  of  authority  on  this 
subject;  and  if  there  were  none  such,  there  was 
a great  want  in  the  literature  of  art.  Having 
enunciated  the  principle  that  scnlptore  was  the 
art-voice  of  architecture,  and  that  without  this 
function  it  was,  in  connexion  with  architecture, 
impertinent  and  out  of  place,  he  first  applied 
the  principle  to  St.  Paul’s,  in  Loudon,  and  then 
to  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Picton 
never  did  a truer  and  better  thing  than  in 
opposing  the  erection  of  the  Prince  Consort 
equestrian  statue  on  the  ground  at  the  east 
front  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  sculptor,  Mr. 
Thornycroft,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect,  had  a perfect  right  to  endeavour  to 
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secure  the  best  possible  place  on  which  to  set 
his  work ; at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Thornycroft  could  have  fixed  on  a more 
unfavourable  position,  for  the  lines  of  the  build- 
ing, considered  as  a background,  would  play  the 
very  mischief  with  the  effect  of  the  work.  The 
building  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  statue, . 
and  the  statue  that  of  the  building. 

A brief  discussion  followed,  Mr.  F.  Howard 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Macbride  that  the  proposed  ■ 
site  was  not  a suitable  one  for  the  Prince  Con- 
sort statue.  Mr.  Kilpin,  in  referring  to  the 
sculptured  pediment  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  re- 
marked that  the  whole  bnilding  was  erected 
with  funds  that  were  the  produce  of  commerce, 
and  therefore  sculpture  emblematic  of  commerce 
was  not  at  all  unfit  for  it.  As  to  sculpture  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture,  it  was  useful  in  giving 
effect ; but  architecture  could  do  veiy  well  with- 
out it. 


WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
of  the  British  Flag,  in  Culvert-road,  Battersea, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Dayman,  to  answer  a sum- 
mons at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  district 
surveyor,  for  erecting  a wooden  building  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act. 

The  building  complained  of  was  a skittle-alley 
shed,  34  ft.  by  12  ft.,  placed  on  a vacant  piece  of 
ground  close  to  a public  road,  and  jnst  opposite 
the  British  Flag  beer -house.  The  defendant  at 
first  disputed  that  it  was  a building,  and  said  it 
was  a carriage  which  could  be  removed  on 
wheels.  Mr.  Taylor’s  clerk  explained  to  the 
magistrate  that  the  building  was  a skittle-alley, 
and  its  use  had  been  complained  of  by  the 
vestry. 

Mr.  Dayman  pointed  out  to  the  defendant  that 
he  might  put  a house  upon  wheels,  but  by  doing 
BO  it  would  not  cease  to  be  a honse.  He  also 
said  that,  according  to  the  present  mechanical 
contrivances,  anything  could  be  moved,  even  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  defendant  then  stated 
that  he  constructed  the  building  for  sale.  He 
described  it  as  a portable  skittle-alley,  and  he 
wanted  time  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Dayman  said  a man  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  endanger  other  buildings  while  he 
waited  for  a customer.  He  (Mr.  Dayman)  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  defendant  first  violated  the  law,  and  then 
asked  for  an  indulgence.  He  ordered  him  to 
i take  down  the  building  within  three  days,  and 
told  him  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  complying 
he  would  render  himself  liable  to  a penalty  of 
20Z.  a day  during  such  default. 


GAS. 

Imperial  Gas  Company’s  Bill. — The  evidence 
went  to  show  that,  owing  to  the  great  iucrease 
in  the  demand  for  gas,  a large  extension  of  the 
manufacturing  and  storing  premises  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Bill  asked  for  powers 
to  purchase  indefinitely,  by  agreement,  100  acres 
of  land,  without  specifying  anyparticular  locality. 
The  chairman.  Lord  Llanover,  said  ho  had  acted  as 
chairman  of  committees  of  this  nature  for  many 
years,  but  he  could  not  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  such  extraordinary  powers  had  ever  been 
given  to  a company.  If  such  a power  were 
granted,  land  might  be  acquired  by  agreement  in 
Grosvenor-square  or  Belgrave-squaro,  and  gas- 
works might  be  erected  thereon.  The  unani- 
mous feeling  of  the  committee  was  that  no  such 
power  should  be  given  to  any  company,  and  they 
decided  that  the  clause  in  question  must  be 
expunged. 

The  yiheffield  Gas  Company's  Bill  anil  the  Cor- 
poration Opposition. — The  sub-commictee  of  the 
corporation  have  arranged  with  the  company  the 
terms  of  a compromise.  The  leading  points 
are, — that  the  company’s  dividend  on  the  new 
capital  shall  be  at  7 per  cent,  for  its  maximum, 
while  the  price  of  gas  remains  at  Ss.  6d. ; that 
it  shall  increa-se  to  7^  per  cent,  when  the  price 
drops  to  3s.  3il. ; that  at  3s.,  the  dividend  shall 
be  9 per  cent.,  and  so  on,  the  dividend  increasing 
as  the  price  is  reduced. 

MiscellaTUXius. — The  Swinton  and  Mexbro’ 
Gas  Company  have  declaied  a dividend  of  7 per 
cent,  on  old  shares,  and  also  on  the  amount  paid 
up  on  new  shares,  and  a reduction  in  the  price 
of  gas  to  the  extent  of  6d.  per  1,000  ft. 
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COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Betldehoni  Hospital. — The  case  between  the 
overnors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  and  the  Great 
lustern  Railway  Company,  already  mentioned 
a our  pages,  was  concluded  at  Guildhall  on 
londay.  The  governors  had  put  in  a claim  for 
OOjOOOL  for  property  in  Liverpool-street,  and 
heir  witnesses  estimated  its  value  at  from 
■I'jOOOl.  to  106,000i.,  whilst  the  witnesses  called 
n the  part  of  the  company  named  from  41,900Z. 

0 50,0001. — The  lion.  Mr.  Denman  was  the 
.Bsessor,  and  a verdict  for  61,050Z.  was  given. 

1 The  Proposed  Law  Courts. — In  the  case  at  the 
Id  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  “ Gedge  v.  The 
Jommissioners  of  the  New  Law  Courts,”  the 
uestion  was  the  value  of  a freehold  house, 
lo.  12,  St.  Clement’s-lane,  required  for  tho  site 
if  the  New  Law  Courts.  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and 
•Ir.  Kosher  were  for  the  claimant ; ilr.  Hawkins, 
l-C.,  and  Mr.  M’ Mahon  for  the  Commissionei's. 
'he  claim  was  2,000Z.  The  house  was  let  for  a 
idgiug-house  at  501.  a year,  and  the  lease  would 
xpire  in  188-1.  The  place  was  licensed  for  forty 
eds,  and  well  situated  for  the  working  classes. 
1 good  profit  was  made,  and  the  money  certain, 
t was  a difficult  matter  to  procure  accommoda- 
ion  for  the  poorer  classes.  Property  had  in- 
-reascd  in  value.  A few  years  ago  the  rent  was 
SOZ.  a year.  It  had  been  increased  to  50Z.,  and 
/as  now  worth  85Z.  a year.  Valuers  were  ex- 
miined  on  each  side.  The  highest  claim  for 
ilr.  Gedge  was  2,0&7Z.,  and  the  lowest  1,809Z. 
Jn  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  the  lowest  was 
}35Z.,  and  the  highest  about  1,0G'IZ.  Tho  jury 
jave  a verdict  for  1,110Z. 

CUi/  Improvement. —At  Guildliall  the  case  " Thomas 
nil  Bakeway  ».  The  CommissiorieTa  of  Sewers,"  respected 
(.  piece  of  ground  in  Threadiieedle-street  required  to 
riden  the  thoroughfare  in  the  City.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C,, 
•nd  Mr.  Philbrick  were  for  the  clairaonts,  who  are  stock, 
jrokers,  and  held  the  lease  of  60  years  unexpired.  Mr. 
iloyd  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Grifflts  represented  the  Commie- 
donors.  Tho  claim  had  reference  to  No. 40,  Threadneedle- 
itreeU  On  one  side  the  gross  rental  was  put  at  1,070L, 
jnd  on  the  part  of  the  Commisaioners  from  700L  to  740i. 
Che  not  income  was  put  on  one  side  at  432^;,  and  on  the 
other  as  low  as  1401.  The  Common  Serjeant,  in  patting 
'ho  case  before  the  jury,  told  them  that  there  was  eer- 
laiuly  a very  great  diltorence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Titnesses,  and  on  social  matters  men  did  see  differently, 
iccording  to  tho  bias  in  their  mind.  He  went  carefully 
.hroogh  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  compen- 
Latlon  at  4,‘IS2L 


PKOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

: Southampton. — The  iron  pier  now  in  course  of 
irection  opposite  the  Victoria  Hospital  will  be 
inished  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  It  will 
eost,  it  is  said,  close  upon  GO,000Z. 

I Canibornc  [Cornwall). — The  foundation-stone 
las  been  laid  of  a large  building  to  be  devoted 
0 market  purposes,  public  meetings,  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  justice,  and  the  furtherance  of 
(he  business  generally  of  the  towai.  The  build- 
mgs  will  occupy  a central  site  in  the  town, 
•laving  on  one  side  tho  main  roads  to  Hayle  and 
denzance,  and  on  another  side  the  principal  road 
io  Helston,  &c.  They  are  in  the  Italian  style, 
ivith  a clock  tower  at  the  angfle  or  junction  of 
ohe  two  street  fronts.  These  fronts,  as  to  the 
first  story,  in  wliich  all  doorways  and  windows 
ivill  form  a series  of  semicircular-headed  open- 
mgs,  are  to  be  built  chiefly  of  granite,  having 
fockwork  face  and  rusticated  beds  and  joints. 
The  other  stories  of  the  building  are  to  be  re- 
lieved and  ornamented  with  dressings  in  granite 
and  Bath  stone.  The  main  string-courses  are  of 
clock  form,  and  the  walls,  including  the  tower, 
iwill  be  finished  with  a cantilever  comice.  The 
ishlar  is  to  be  procured  from  a local  quariy,  and 
oeing  of  a yellowish  colour,  is  expected  to  foim 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  granite  dressings, 
&c.  Tho  accommodation  as  to  the  market  will 
oomprise  a covered  and  ventilated  market-place, 
iiboub  12-1  ft.  wide,  averaging  111  fc.  in  length, 
and  2G  ft.  6 in.  high.  There  will  bo  a gallery 
about  13-1  ft.  in  length,  approached  by  two 
oroad  flights  of  stairs,  and  intended  to  be  alloted 
x>  persons  selling  butter,  poultry,  and  such  like 
ijoods.  Tho  public  buildings  embrace  an  en. 
iSiance-hall,  32  ft.  7 in.  long  by  18  ft.  wide, 
having  two  entrances,  one  in  Penzance-street, 
the  other  in  Market-street.  In  this  hall  are  the 
principal  stairs  to  the  public  music  or  lecture 
ihall,  &c.  The  ground-floor  also  contains  a town- 
hall,  a magistrates’  retiring-room,  witnesses’ 
(room,  a committee  or  general  business  room,  a 
iprivate  entrance  and  stairs  to  public  hall,  &c., 
and  an  arcade  approach  to  the  market,  &c.  The 
csecond-floor  accommodation  gives  a public  hall, 
56  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  7 in.  wide,  with  a landing, 
qjlace  outside,  32  ft.  7 in.  long  by  about  12  it. 


6 in.  wido.  Tho  town-hall,  &c.,  will  be  available 
for  general  meetings.  Tho  public  hall  will  be 
both  illuminated  and  ventilated  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  two  35-jQb  Bun-bumers.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Wm.  Bond,  architect  of  Tehidy  Estate. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  Church  on  the  Huniberstone  ■ road, 
Leicester. — About  thirty  designs  were  sent  in, 
and  the  Committee  have  awarded  the  first 
premium,  25Z.,  to — 1.  Mr.  George  D.  Irwin, 
Sunderland  j and  the  premium  of  lOZ.  each  for 
the  two  plans  next  in  order  of  merit  to  “ Fides.” — 
2.  Mr.  Samuel  Hancom,  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire; and  to  “ Alpha.” — 3.  Bellamy  and  Hardy, 
Lincoln.  The  two  plans  for  which  commendation 
was  given  are  “ Truth.” — 4.  Mr.  John  Marshall 
Hooker,  London;  and  “Trefoil.” — 5.  Clarke  & 
Son,  Northampton.  The  secretaries  were  re- 
quested to  ascertain  whether  the  architects  to 
whom  premiums  have  been  given  are  willing  to 
guarantee  the  building  of  the  church  according 
to  the  plans  they  have  sent,  and  the  estimates 
they  have  given,  or  to  provide  builders  that  will 
do  it  ? 

Bury  St.  Edmund's. — Whiting-street  Chapel. — 
Plans  for  reseating  and  rearranging  this  chapol, 
and  for  the  erection  of  a new  Gothic  front  (the 
first  inst.alment  towards  a Gothic  chapel  wliich 
is  intended  to  be  built  to  replace  the  present 
one),  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & 
Bell,  of  London  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and 
the  works  will  comifcience  shortly  nnder  their 
superintendence. 

Clock  Towe^',  Limerick. — Tho  competition  for 
the  Testimonial  Clock  Tower  to  Mr.  Peter  Tait, 
of  Limerick,  has  resulted  in  the  usual  dissatis- 
faction to  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  aud  in  the 
award  of  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Corbett,  town 
surveyor,  of  Limerick  ; the  second  to  Mr.  W. 
Fogerty;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  It 
is  now  in  course  of  erection,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Corbett.  Tho  cost  will  be 
about  900Z. 


THE  HORIZONTAL  SMOKE  EXODE  OR 
VOMITORIUM. 

Sir, — Like  every  other  person  concerned  in 
building  transactions,  I have  always  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  ventilation.  The  proper 
supply  of  air  and  the  expulsion  of  smoke  have 
equally  proved  to  be  difficulties  in  dwellings  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  hut  to  the  lordly  mansion.  I 
was  naturally  attracted  by  the  description  of 
Dr.  Edwards’s  new  invention,  called  the  “ Vomi- 
torium  ” or  “ Exode,”  which  appeared  in  your 
influential  magazine,  and  in  another  scientific 
publication;  and  I determined  to  give  it  a ti-i'al 
in  two  of  my  small  houses  in  Chelsea  which  had 
given  me  much  trouble. 

These  two  cottages  consist  each  of  two  rooms, 
each  room  being  occupied  by  separate  families; 
and  in  both  houses  the  upper  apartments  are  ap- 
proached by  a narrow  and  steep  staircase.  The 
rooms  constantly  smoked,  and  tho  ventilation 
was  imperfect, — a defect  partly  due  to  the  in- 
mates’ dislike  of  air.  Of  course,  the  elevation  of 
these  buildings  is  low,  and  their  being  over- 
topped by  adjacent  houses  aggravated  tho  smoke 
obstruction. 

Before  making  the  experiments  in  brick  and 
mortar, — as  recommended  by  Dr.  Edwards, — I 
determined  to  imitate  his  apparatus  in  zinc,  and 
apply  it  to  these  cottages.  I removed  tho 
chimney-pots,  and  in  their  stead  I placed  a zinc 
cylinder,  tho  cross  section  of  which  is  ec[Ual  to 
the  sum  of  the  calibres  of  tho  four  tributary 
fl-ues ; and  it  projected  at  each  extremity  2 ft. 
beyond  the  flues.  Into  each  flue  a quadrangular 
conduit  of  zinc  was  put,  and  which  rose  upwards 
into  the  channel  of  the  vomitorium,  showing  a 
collar  of  about  6 in.  in  depth.  These  four  con- 
duits were  soldered  to  the  metal  of  the  main 
tube  or  smoke-receptacle.  On  each  side  of  this 
cylinder,  I caused  to  be  made  six  tubular  aper- 
tures at  the  lower  part,  and  through  them 
currents  of  air  are  directed  upwards  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  flues.  Thus  the  vomitorium  is 
always  full  of  air,  supplied  from  the  open  ends 
of  this  receptacle,  and  from  these  lateral  open- 
ings.  The  smoke  ascends  through  the  four 
conduits  described,  and  rises  upwards  to  the 
roof,  and  passes  outwards  at  each  end,  or  some- 
times at  one  end  and  sometimes  at  the  other. 
I did  not  close  the  extremities  with  the  perfo- 
rated shield  suggested  by  Dr,  Edwards,  but 


reserved  that  resource  against  any  hinderance 
that  might  arise  from  violent  winds. 

The  machinery  has  now  been  in  action  more 
than  a month,  and  its  success  has  been  com- 
plete, The  fires  burn  with  great  brisknes.^, — so 
much  so,  that  the  inmates  complain  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  coal ; they  burn  coke, 
aud  heap  up  the  grate  with  scarcely-combnstible 
rubbish,  and  yet  a return  of  smoke  into  the 
rooms  never  occurs.  Furthermore,  when  any  of 
the  rooms  are  without  fires,  no  down-draught 
has  been  observed  from  the  smoke  of  the 
adjacent  flues.  The  lateral  currents  of  air 
infringing  against  tho  lips  of  the  metallic  con- 
duits, and  reflected  upwards,  seem  to  act  like 
elastic  valves  placed  over  the  months  of  the 
sumo  .and  thus  render  the  return  of  the  smoke 
impossible.  ■*  I do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
theorise  about  the  reasons  of  these  effects  ; I 
merely  relate  facts,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  show 
the  apparatus  at  work  to  any  gentleman  who 
may  favour  me  with  a call ; or,  in  my  absence, 
my  son,  Mr.  Christopher  Callow,  will  supply  any 
information  that  may  be  wanted. 

John  Callow. 


PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE. 

I AH  induced,  by  seeing  an  obituary  notice  of 
the  late  Mr.  Williams  in  your  columns,  to  send 
you  the  following,  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
one  of  his  suggestions  for  consuming  smoke,  as 
described  in  his  work  on  the  combustion  of  coal 
(Weale,  London),  which,  with  some  modifications, 
has  been  followed  out  here  by  Messrs.  A.  Her- 
bertson  & Son,  who,  fitting  in  a Cornish  boiler 
for  the  engine  that  drives  their  wood-cutting 
machine,  introduced  jets  of  air  into  the  gaseous 
smoke  as  it  passes  the  furnace-bridge,  which  has 
simply  and  effectually  consumed  tho  smoke,, 
yielding  increased  heat  and  giving  sufficient 
dranghc  without  resorting  to  a lofty  chimney- 
stalk,  thus  with  advantage  to  themselves,  and 
preventing  an  annoyance  complained  of  by  their 
neighbours.  Seeing  that  such  a simple  and- 
efficient  plan  can  so  easily  aud  cheaply  be 
adopted,  it  is  but  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
onr  manufacturers  aud  others  to  the  above  fact.- 
Meautime,  the  eulogium  delivered  by  the  smoke- 
loving  German  at  the  grave  of  his  “little  good, 
little  ill  sort  of  a friend,”  applies  here.  As  he 
walked  three  times  round  the  grave,  pondering 
what  qualifications  he  could  find  that  his  relative 
had  possessed,  he  found  venc  in  his  feelings  at 
last,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  but  he  whas  goot  at 
the  shmoke ! ” J-  N. 


WATEE-PROOFING  WALLS. 

0BSEEV5NO  in  the  Builder  a notice  respecting 
damp  walls  in  out-buildings,  allow  mo  to  suggest 
a probable  cure. 

While  in  Dorset,  I was  applied  to  by  a lady,, 
for  a remedy  for  tho  above,  and  as  I had  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  “ bright 
American  varnish  ” with  great  success  to  very 
exposed  wood-work,  I recommended  the  lady  to 
make  an  experiment  on  the  part  <of  her  house 
where  not  much  seen.  On  passing  by  a few 
weeks  afterwards,  I observed  all  tho  front  glow- 
ing to  an  evening  sky. 

On  inquiry,  I louud  that  the  varnish  had  so 
well  succeeded  in  a small  way  that  the  lady  had 
applied  the  same  to  tho  whole  building,  with 
equal  success ; and,  when  afterwards  painted,, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  wet  or  “ varnish.’ 

The  “ bright  American  varnish  ” is  very  inex- 
pensive, costing,  I think,  about  3s.  per  gallon, 
and  may  be  procured  from  most  sea-ports.  I 
should  recommend  one  coat  of  varnish  as  a trial, 
and  if  not  quite  successful  then  another,  fol- 
lowed by  three  good  coats  of  paint, 

Fredeiuck  Rogers,  Captain  R.N. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

Sir,' — Your  number  of  last  week  contained  a 
letter  on  “ Disinfectants,”  from  Mr.  W.  G.  S. 
Mockford,  in  which  sulphate  of  iron  was  strongly 
recommended.  From  personal  observations,  I 
Icnow  that  he  is  quite  right  as  to  the  general  use 
of  this  substance  on  the  Continent  for  disinfect- 
ing purposes ; but  I also  know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  really  does  not  disinfect  at  all. 
It  would  be  hard  to  show  chemically  how  sulphate 
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of  iron  shonld  be  possessed  of  disinfecting 
properties  beyond  other  snlphabes,  most  of  which 
— sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  included — by  reason 
of  a small  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  which 
they  contain,  act  upon  ammonia.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, disinfection  has  been  very  imperfectly 
studied,  whereas  in  this  country  the  attention  of 
Bofmann  and  otherdistinguished chemists  having 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  the  chemistry  of 
disinfectants  has  been  completely  elucidated. 
Let  Mr.  Mockford  turn  to  any  of  our  modem 
standard  works  on  general  chemistry,  and  he 
will  see  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  now  not  even 
included  among  true  disinfecting  agents.  In 
times  like  the  present,  when  the  community  is 
suffering  so  seriously  from  the  effects  of  infection 
among  cattle,  and  perhaps  is  on  the  eve  of 
greater  suffering  from  cholera,  I consider  it  a 
most  mischievous  thing  for  any  one  to  rush 
inadequately  informed  into  print  on  such  a sub- 
ject. Let  us  suppose  that,  on  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Mockford’s  eulogy  of  sulphate  of  iron,  some 
one  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  rely  upon  it  in  cir- 
cumstances imperatively  requiring  the  use  of 
disinfectants,  and  that,  as  for  certain  would  be 
the  case,  the  infection,  say  of  scarlet  fever, 
remained  uncontrolled.  Would  not  that  gentle- 
man be  indirectly  responsible  for  the  deaths 
which  might  ensue,  but  which  might  have  been 
prevented  had  better  advice  been  followed  ? 

Intra  Cbepidam. 


CHTRCH  GLAZING. 


I KNOW  not  the  -writer  ” S.  B.  B.,”  who  has  introdnoed 
•my  name  in  his  letter  to  you  on  this  subject,  but  if  I had 
not  been  prevented,  I should  have  stated  the  fact  of  my 
hayinp  used  the  tai-Re  sheets  of  cathedral  Rlaas,  because  I 
to  the  effect  produced  by  them  in 
the  Church  of  All  Saints  , Kensington  Park,  W.  When  I 
determined  to  use  them,  I asked  for  tenders  frori  several 
artists  and  manufacturers,  and  the  prices  varied  from 
Bs.  6d.  to  la.  lOJd.  per  foot,  at  which  latter  price  one  con- 
tact is  coiMleted,  and  another  in  progress,  bv  Messrs, 
iiorwood,  of  Frome-Selwood,  ’ 


J.  W.  H'uoall. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  MODEL  COTTAGES. 

Sir,— Much  dissatisfaction  having  arisen  in  model 
cottage  competition,  which,  I think,  could  be  avoided^by  a 
nght  understanding  at  the  outset,  as  an  intending  com- 

sfi™ ' ““  j ”“4  “ «pi«' 


- * 111. UK  ueeu  an  eir 

. namely,  is  the  price  given  to  be  at  London  nr 
materials  are  the  waUs  to  be 
constructed,  brick  or  concrete?  And  is  the  builder’s 
sum  specified, 
r is  that  to  be  a future 
W.  E.  Bbowite. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


been  conee- 

crated  The  edifice  has  been  erected  at  the 
CTst  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bond.  Mr.  John  Hicks,  ef 
o nrchitect,  and  the  building 

was  erected  by  Messrs.  Wellspring  & Son  of  the 
name  town.  The  earring  was  executed  by  Mr. 


T>  T T1  n — • -“O  CKCllUliCU  UV  1*1  r, 

R.J.  Boul  ton,  of  Worcester.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
work  18  about  1,5001  The  church  i-  i- 


i 1 ' - k-u  is  in  the  Early 

Lof;  consists  of  a nave  32  ft.  by 

16  ft  and  a chancel  15i  ft.  by  13  ft.,  haring  a 
small  restiy  on  its  north  side.  Tho  ontraice 
porch  IS  on  the  south  side,  and  is  8 ft.  by  7 ft 
Ihe  edifice  is  prorided  with  a boll  tnrret  39  ft 
high,  snrmonnted  by  a finial.  The  whole  of  the 
extenor  waUa  aro  built  with  red  sandstone 
quarried  on  the  estate,  except  the  quoins  and 
dressings  of  the  windows,  which  are  of  stone 
from  Ham-bill.  Accommodation  is  prorided  for 
hfty.fonr  persons  on  open  elm  benches  in  the 
nare.  The  roof  is  composed  of  open  timbers, 
stamed  and  varnished,  with  circnlar  ribs  resting 
"‘one  caps,  haring  Pnrbeok 
marble  shafts  on  Bath  stone  corbels.  Pennent 
stone  has  been  used  for  the  flooring.  Tho  chan, 
cel  arch  IS  built  of  akemate  courses  of  Ham-hill 
and  Bath  stone  The  jambs  are  of  the  same 
material,  with  three  Purbeck  marble  shafts 
haring  carved  caps.  The  east  window  consists 
of  three  lancet  lights,  and  the  inside  arches  are 


“‘‘“fte.  with  caps 


and  bases  of  corred  Bath  stone.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  Purbeck  stone  tiles. 

Mejtom  Mowbray.— A sum  of  2,3001.  has  been 
raised  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  here 
which  wiU  be  carried  out  under  Mr.  Scott's 
direction. 


Cheddlcton. — The  restoration  of  the  church 
here  has  received  _ two  further  iuatalraents 
towards  completion  in  a new  reredoa  and  painted 


window  which  have  been  recently  added.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Sneyd,  of 
Aaheombe  Park,  who  is  one  of  the  church- 
wardens. It  is  a baptismal  window  of  two 
lights,  and  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
over  the  spot  where  the  font  is  to  be  placed.  The 
obedience  of  Naaman  in  washing  in  the  Jordan 
for  the  cleansing  of  his  leprosy  is  represented  in 
one  light,  and  in  the  other  is  painted  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan.  The  window 
is  in  the  Cinque-Cento  style  of  Christian  art,  and 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  & Co., 
of  London.  The  reredos  is  a gift  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wood,  of  Newbold  Hall,  whose  ancestors  (the 
Arblasters)  are  buried  here.  It  is  a triptych, 
composed  of  a centre-piece  of  ancient  Flemish 
carving  in  oak,  representing  the  entombment  of 
Christ,  the  figures  being  the  bodies  of  Christ, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  three  Maries,  Saints 
John  and  Joseph.  The  sides  or  panels  repre- 
sent the  Annunciation,  and  are  painted  on  oak, 
as  is  also  the  centre-piece.  The  whole  has  been 
done  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  , jun.,  of  London,  the  architect  of 
the  church.  The  new  part  of  the  woodwork  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of 
Cambridge  ; and  the  painting  by  Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  & Co. 

Romiley  (Stockport). — St.  Chad’s  Church  has 
been  consecrated.  The  land  on  which  this  new 
stone  edifice  has  been  built  and  the  burial- 
ground  formed  was  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Hey- 
worth,  of  Birch  Vale,  Romiley.  It  is  about  an 
acre  in  extent.  The  edifice  can  be  seen  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  parish,  though  its  spire  is 
not  yet  erected.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
(exclusive  of  the  spire)  will  be  about  3,5001.  The 
church  is  entered  through  a central  western 
door,  which  has  carved  pillars,  and  arch  mould- 
ings. Immediately  on  the  left  hand,  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  is  the  baptistery,  forming  the 
basement  of  the  tower,  and  containing  a font  of 
Caen  stone.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays,  the 
eastern  being  tho  widest,  and  opening  north  and 
south  into  transepts.  The  south  transept  is  the 
deepest,  and  is  devoted  to  school  children.  The 
north  aisle  is  of  two  bays,  and  the  south  of  three. 
The  whole  of  the  floors,  excepting  under  the 
seats,  are  laid  with  tiles,  in  patterns.  The  central 
apse  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London,  and 
the  two  side  apse  windows  with  diamond  quarry 
glass,  a coloured  pattern  being  painted  on  each 
diamond,  by  Messrs.  Edmnndson,  of  Manchester. 
These  three  windows  are  given  by  Mr.  Wright. 
Two  rose  windows,  of  difl'ereut  designs,  pierce 
the  gables  of  the  two  transepts,  and  there  is  a 
large  four-light  traceried  window  over  the  west 
door.  Outside  the  edifice,  there  are  several 
carved  caps,  bosses,  and  heads ; and  inside,  the 
capitals  of  all  the  pillars  have  been  carved  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Manchester.  These  are  of  white 
Bath  stone,  red  circular  shafts  of  Nottingham- 
shire  stone  supporting  them.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and  there  being 
no  clerestory,  the  nave  roof  runs  down  over  the 
aisles.  The  church  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Thackrah  & Peirce,  of  Stockport,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Medland  Taylor,  of 
Manchester.  It  contains  GOO  sittings. 

Ancoats  (Manchester). — The  consecration  of 
St.  Jude’s  Church,  which  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Kirby  and  Mill  streets,  Ancoats, 
took  place  on  the  1-lth  inst.  The  church  is  in 
the  Early  Geometrical  style,  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  tower  and  spire  at  the  corner  of  Mill  and 
Kirby  streets.  There  aro  four  entrances, — two 
to  the  south,  one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the 
north.  The  nave  roof  is  in  one  span,  inter- 
sected at  the  transepts  by  bold  groin  principals. 
The  chancel  is  approached  by  three  steps.  The 
stalls  are  of  red  deal,  simply  varnished.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  To 
the  west  of  the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber, 
communicating  with  the  chancel  and  nave 
through  pointed  arches.  To  the  east  is  the 
vestry.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a large 
circular  traceried  window,  filled  with  grisaille 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  and  by  two 
small  pointed  windows  at  either  side,  filled  in 
with  cathedral  glass.  The  transept  gables  are 
pierced  by  circulai’  traceried  windows  above  and 
coupled  pointed  w’indows  below.  The  nave  gable 
is  pierced  by  a large  five-light  window,  and 
the  side-walls  have  two-light  windows.  Tho 
exterior  of  the  church  is  of  seconds  bricks,  with 
the  arches  to  the  doors  and  windows  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  Staffordshire  stock  bricks.  The  arches 
have  been  so  designed  as  to  present  a different 
arrangement  of  colour  from  various  points  of 
view.  The  tower  is  divided  into  three  stages : 


in  the  upper  is  the  belfry,  with  shafted  tracerie- 
openings,  filled  in  with  slate  louvres.  The  spir 
is  banded  with  stone  and  blue  bricks,  and  termi 
nated  with  a gilt  finial,  giving  a height  from  th' 
ground  of  120  ft.  The  roofs  are  covered  witl 
slate,  arranged  in  coloured  bands,  and  furnishei 
with  ornamental  cresting.  The  windows  an 
filled  in  -ndth  quarried  cathedral  glass,  by  Messrs 
Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester.  The  artificia 
lighting  is  by  coronte,  standards,  aud  brackets 
The  general  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr 
JamesLucas.  The  masonry  was  done  by  Messrs 
Ellis  & Hinchcliffe.  The  chnrch  will  accom- 
modate  987  persons, — the  south  and  transepi 
galleries  holding  295  : 504  of  the  sittings  an 
free.  The  cost  of  the  edifice,  including  tht 
enclosure  walls  and  fittings,  is  5,0001,  and  site. 
1,250Z.  The  building  baa  been  erected  from  tht 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr, 
John  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  architect. 

Staincliffe. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Staincliffe.  Mr.  J.  B, 
Greenwood  has  given  the  site  and  1,5001.  towards 
the  building.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds,  is 
the  architect.  The  plan  has  nave  and  aisles, 
with  arcades  of  five;  a chancel,  with  a north 
aisle  (which  serves  both  for  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber),  a western  tower  and  two  western 
porches — one  on  each  side,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  aisles.  Tho  chancel  is  raised  on  three  steps, 
and  the  sanctuary  on  two  more  besides  the  foot-i 
pace.  There  are  chancel-seats  and  subsellaaJ 
The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Middle-Pointed,  with 
geometrical  tracery.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages.| 
with  angle  turrets  (too  dwarfed  in  scale),  em-! 
battled  parapet,  and  an  octagonal  stone  spire, | 
which  has  no  lights  except  four,  one  on  each 
cardinal  face,  at  the  bottom.  The  belfry-stagei 
has  on  each  side  a three-light  window,  with 
transome  and  tracery.  Tho  west  window  of  the' 
church  is  of  four  lights,  with  tracery,  and  a 
quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  east  window 
is  a geometrical  design,  of  five  lights,  with  a 
large  circle  in  the  head  with  trefoils  and  other 
figures.  The  chancel-arch  is  corbelled  off.  A 
clerestory  has  been  added  of  two-light  windows, 
with  traceried  heads. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Bollington  (near  Macclesfield) . — The  foundation 
stone  has  been  laid  here  of  a new  Congregational 
chapel  and  schools.  The  chapel  will  seat  460 
persons.  The  school,  which  will  accommodate 
about  450  scholars  on  the  upper  floor,  also  in- 
cludes, on  the  ground  floor,  an  infants’  school, 
three  large  class-rooms,  a vestry,  and  the  usual 
conveniences.  The  school  building  is  so  planned 
as  regards  the  chapel  that  should  future  circum- 
stances require  an  addition,  it  may  easily  he 
made  to  the  chapel  in  the  form  of  a transept, 
thereby  affording  300  additional  sittings.  The 
walls  will  be  faced  externally  with  Kerridge 
parpoints  set  in  courses,  and  the  masonry  to  the 
doors,  windows,  Ac.  will  bo  executed  iuHollington 
stone.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  chapel  will 
be  through  an  open  recessed  porch  accessible 
by  a coupled  pointed  archway  under  a four-light 
geometric  window  in  the  south  gable.  At  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building  there  will  be  a 
tower  and  spire  90  ft.  high.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  Williamson,  of  Manchester,  and  the  style 
in  which  he  has  designed  the  building  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  contracts  havebeenlet  separately 
to  local  tradesmen.  All  the  wall  stones  for  the 
exterior,  as  also  the  pulpit,  have  been  presented 
by  local  gentlemen,  exclusive  of  which  the  cost 
will  be  about  2,5001.,  more  than  half  of  which 
has  already  been  subscribed.  This  is  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  thirty  chapels  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  which  the  Lancashire  bicentenary  committee 
was  principally  formed. 

Hertford. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the 
Ware-road  has  been  opened.  The  edifice  is  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  has 
a window  over  the  entrance-door.  lu  the  rear 
there  are  school-rooms,  which  open  into  the 
chapel,  and  will  be  used  as  vestries.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Pocock,  of  London,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Charles  Bint,  of  Hertford. 

Ringwood. — The  newly-erected  Congregational 
church  here  has  been  opened.  The  building 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
slightly  varied,  and  the  material  is  white  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Two  spires  or  towers 
are  carried  up  65  ft.  high  in  the  front,  and  at 
each  of  the  front  angles  there  is  a pinnacle. 
The  edifice  is  lighted  with  five  lancet  windows 
on  each  side,  and  a large  four-light  tracery  win- 
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dow  in  tHe  front.  Over  this  window  a clock  is 
to  be  placed.  The  body  of  the  church  has  two 
separate  entrances,  by  large  double  doors,  from 
the  street.  It  will  accommodate  about  650 
persons.  It  is  open-seated,  and  cushioned  alike 
throughout.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a gallery 
for  children.  There  are  also  side  galleries,  many 
of  the  scats  in  which  are  free.  The  organ - 
gallery  is  immediately  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
over  the  minister’s  vestry.  The  roof  is  a double 
one,  a roof  proper  and  a masked  roof.  The 
entrances,  |and  also  the  communion  platform, 
are  laid  with  tesselated  tiles.  The  entire  length 
of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  minister’s  vestry 
and  organ-gallery,  is  60  ft.,  by  37  ft.  wide.  The 
minister’s  vestry  is  13  ft.  by  2-1  ft.  The  building 
will  be  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Hillier,  of  Byde,  and 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Tuck  & Carley ; the 
stonework  was  by  Mr.  Knott,  of  Wimbome.  The 
ground  on  which  the  church  stands  was  given 
by  Messrs.  A.  Carter  & Co.,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  and  the  alteration  of  the  old 
chapel,  suitable  for  a school-room,  will  exceed 
2,0001. 


§0,olts 

A HandhooTc  for  Readers  at  the  British  Museum. 
By  Thomas  Nichols,  Assistant  at  the  Museum. 
London  : Longmans  & Co.  1866. 

The  main  object  of  this  manual  is  to  assist  per- 
sons holding  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Beading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  by  detailing  the 
regulations  and  arrangements  affecting  the  nse 
of  the  room,  and  by  describing  the  plans  and 
scopes  of  the  various  catalogues  of  the  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library. 
The  volume  contains  upwards  of  160  closely- 
printed  pages  of  well-condensed  matter,  which 
may  show  what  a large  amount  of  information 
(all  of  it  important  to  readers)  is  contained  in  it. 
Every  reader  ought  to  have  a copy  of  this  very 
useful,  and,  indeed,  to  them,  indispensable  book. 


Jjocal  Museum  Notes.  No.  I.  Edited  by  the 

Treasurer  of  the  lUiTnbledoTi  Local  Museum. 

London : Hardwicke,  1866. 

The  various  modes  in  which  a local  museum, 
for  the  illustration  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdom,  within  five  miles  say  from  a 
parish  church,  may  be  originated  and  established, 
iiave  been  carefully  considered  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Toynbee,  F.B.S.,  and  the  result  is  a recom- 
mendation of  the  simple,  inexpensive,  and  prac- 
tical plan  for  the  commencement  of  such  a 
museum  which  is  developed  in  the  pamphlet 
under  notice,  and  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  Professor  Owen. 


VABIOBUM. 

“ Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  founded  on  the 
late  Dr.  Ure’s.  By  H.  Watts,  F.C.S.,  and  others. 
Part  33rd.  Longmans  & Co.”  The  present 
part  of  this  valuable  dictionary  extends  from 
Phosphorus  to  Potassium.  A largo  proportion 
uf  the  contents  is  devoted  to  the  many  interest- 
ing combinations  of  phosphorus.  Photography 
is  also  treated  of  briefly ; and  to  Platinum  a 
good  few  pages  are  devoted. 


UlisccIIanisij. 

Crystal  Palace. — On  May-day  a concert  of 
five  thousand  voices  will  be  given  by  children 
and  others  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Schools,  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin.  Ethardo 
will  also  re-appear,  bis  lofty  pole  for  the  nonce 
being  converted  into  a gigantic  May-pole.  On 
the  following  day,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has 
undertaken  to  give  a reading  of  ” Little 
Dombey.”  Other  specialties  intervene,  and  on 
the  following  Saturday,  5th  May,  the  concert 
season  will  be  inaugurated  by  a performance  in 
the  Handel  Orchestra  of  Handel’s  “ Acis  and 
Galatea,” — Mdlle.  Titiens,  Signori  Gardoni  and 
Stagno,  with  Mr.  Santley,  being  the  principal 
"Vocalists.  The  great  flower-show  of  the  season 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  12th  May;  and  there 
will  be  the  great  display  of  fireworks,  and 
illumination  of  fountains,  water  temples,  and 
gardens,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  May. 


Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  Birming- 
ham.— The  governors  of  King  Edward’s  School 
at  Birmingham  have  notified  to  the  Consort 
Memorial  Committee  that  they  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  proposed  statue  of  the  Prince  as  a gift, 
and  to  place  it  in  such  a position  on  their  premises 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governors  and  the 
committee.  The  terms  have  been  acceded  to  by 
the  committee, 

Thames  Embankment  Bailway. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gibson  stated 
that  under  the  Metropolitan  District  Bailway 
Act  a large  portion  of  the  railway  (between 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  along  the  Thames 
Embankment)  mnst  be  tunnelled,  but  a certain 
small  portion  might  he  constructed  in  open  cut- 
ting. A letter  of  the  engineer  to  the  line,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times,  states  that  an  eighth  of 
a mile  is  the  outside  length  of  this  open  cutting. 

Halls  for  Workaien’s  Trades  and  Friendly 
Societies. — The  South  London  Chronicle  says, — 
The  desire  of  working  men  to  remove  the  busi- 
ness of  their  societies  from  places  where  temp- 
tations to  waste  their  means  abound,  has  received 
an  excellent  illustration  on  the  part  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  a decision  having 
been  taken  to  purchase  Portman  Hall,  Pad- 
dington, and  to  raise  the  purchase-money  by 
share-subscriptions,  payable  in  weekly  instal- 
ments. A project  for  a painters’  hall  in  London 
is  also  on  the  tapis. 

The  Catalogue  of  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Art-Journal  announce 
their  intention  to  issue  an  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  principal  objects  of  Art-manufacture  con- 
tained in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  all  Nations  to  be  held  in  Paris,  including  1,000 
engravings.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
who  edited  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  which 
accompanied  the  Art-Journal  in  1851,  and  also 
that  issued  with  the  Art-Journal  in  1862.  We 
are  glad  to  learn,  for  the  sake  of  our  indefatigable 
countryman,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
in  this  case  departed  from  an  existing  rule  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  the  work. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Steam  Hoist. — Mr. 
Nicholson,  of  the  Trent  Iron  Works,  Newark, 
writes  us,  in  notice  of  a paragraph  in  our  num- 
ber of  the  7th  instant, — “ I no  more  claim  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  hoist  than  I do  of  the 
steam  engine : what  I do  claim  is  to  be  the 
inventor  of  some  important  improvements  in 
steam  hoists,  which  I believe  render  this  machine 
better  than  any  that  have  been  previously  made. 
Some  further  modifications,  now  in  forward  pro- 
gress, will  add  to  the  efficiency  and  handiness  of 
my  machine  for  ordinary  builders’  purposes.” 
In  giving  a place  to  Mr.  Biley’s  statement  we 
expressed  our  belief  that  Mr.  Nicholson  merely 
claimed  improvements. 

Table  of  Geological  Strata,  Building- 
Stones,  &c. — A table  for  the  nse  of  architects 
or  builders,  engineers,  and  others,  has  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Purcell,  C.E.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Stanford,  of  Charing-croas,  under  the 
title  of  ” Geological  Table  of  the  Fossiliferous 
Strata,  and  their  Characteristic  Fossils,  arranged 
in  the  Order  of  Superposition  and  in  Chronolo- 
gical Sequence.”  It  gives,  under  four  headings, 
the  geological  systems,  formations,  life  charac- 
teristics, and  observations  on  the  respective 
strata.  Thus  the  geological  names,  Permian, 
Trias,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  converted,  ex- 
plained, and  amplified  into  those  limestones, 
sandstones,  slates,  and  other  materials  which 
constitute  the  earth’s  crust  in  the  respective 
geological  formations. 

Gas  at  Moscow. — Groat  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  works  at  Moscow 
during  the  past  summer,  and  highly  satisfactory 
reports  have  been  received  here  by  the  gas 
company  as  to  the.  number  of  intending  con- 
Burners.  In  this  country  about  10,000  tons  of  ■ 
pipes,  gasholders,  purifiers,  condensers,  hydrau- 
lic mains,  and  other  apparatus  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  whole  will  probably  be  on  the 
ground  in  two  months.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  the  company  have  been  actively 
occupied  in  fixing  the  internal  pipes  in  the 
houses,  and  applications  have  been  already  re- 
ceived, in  the  course  of  about  three  months,  for 
more  than  38,000  lights,  exclusive  of  the  large 
goveiTiment  establishments,  hospitals,  and  bar- 
racks, many  of  which  will  take  from  500  to  1,000 
lights  each.  Tho  company  may  commence 
operations  in  October  next,  one  year  in  advance 
of  the  period  required  by  the  concession  ,with  a 
demand  for  gas  estimated  at  50,000  lights. 


Public  Health  Acts. — In  answer  to  Lord  E. 
Montagu,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Brace  states 
that  he  hopes  to  be  able  very  shortly  to  lay 
upon  the  table  a Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Public  HSalth  Acts,  but  that  the  measure  will 
not  contain  any  clauses  relating  to  the  pollution 
of  rivers. 

Buildings  for  Irish  Becords. — On  the  mo- 
tion to  go  into  supply,  Mr.  Childers,  in  reply  to 
a question,  said  that  the  Irish  Eecorcl  Buildings 
were  either  just  finished  or  were  at  the  point  of 
being  finished,  at  an  expense  of  36,000i.  The 
architect  had  full  information  respecting  the 
record  buildings  in  England,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  Irish  record  buildings  would  contain 
accommodation  of  an  ample  kind  for  the  proper 
custody  of  the  records. 

Accidents. — A small  church  in  the  courao  of 
erection  at  Sandy  Pond,  near  Bishop  Auckland, 
has  been  partly  blown  down  by  a gale  of  wind 
The  church  is  building  at  the  expense  of  the 
Newton  Gap  Coal  Company,  for  the  use  of  their 

workmen. A serious  accident  occurred  on 

Easter  Sunday  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de- 
Kazau,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  grand  chande- 
lier, weighing  more  than  16  cwt.,  suddenly  fell, 
killing  two  people  and  seriously  wounding  two 
others.  By  good  luck  there  were  few  people  in 
the  church. 

Industrial  Dwellings,  Notting  Hill. — At 
the  last  committee-meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James 
Murray,  architect,  enclosing  a description  of  the 
industiial  dwellings  now  being  erected  atNotting- 
hill,  for  Sir  S.  Morton  Poto,  bart.,  and  consisting 
of  forty-eight  houses  for  families,  each  entirely 
private  and  distinct  from  tho  others ; in  addition 
to  these,  a “ workmen’s  dining-hall,”  on  the 
plans  adopted  at  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  and 
a “ workmen’s  club.” 

Want  of  Portl.and  Stone. — The  demand  for 
Portland  stone  has  now  become  greater  than 
the  supply.  In  the  month  of  February,  says  the 
Dorset  Express,  Mr.  Steward  had  a Government 
order  for  1,500  tons,  and  last  month  an  addi- 
tional order  for  1,000  tons  of  Boach  stone,  neither 
of  which  orders  he  was  able  to  execute,  and  the 
stone  had  to  be  obtained  iu  Torksbiro.  The 
cause  of  not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  is, 
that  no  one  but  a Portlander  is  allowed  by  the 
quarrymen  to  work  in  the  quarries.  Yet  lately 
two  additional  quarries  have  been  opened,  and 
the  necessary  gear  has  been  put  up.  How  are 
they  to  be  worked  ? 

Ancient  Cities  discovered. — The  American 
Department  of  State  have  received  despatches 
from  their  consul  at  Tobasco,  Mexico,  in 
which  he  communicates  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  cities,  which  have  re- 
mained unknown  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest. 
The  first,  ho  says,  from  its  topography  and 
situation,  he  is  led  to  believe,  is  one  that  was 
occupied  by  Cortez  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of 
Tobasco ; the  other  is  situated  iu  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  State,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  city  of  Laguna  do  Los  Terminus,  and 
was  known  before  the  Conquest  as  Xicolanea, 
and  traditions  connected  with  it  trace  its  origin 
to  a period  at  least  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

British  Museum. — The  accounts,  estimates, 
&c.,  of  the  British  Museum,  have  been  published. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  ult. 
was  101,8081.  lls.  4:d. ; and  the  sum  required 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  estimated  at  102,7-44Z. 
During  the  year  1865,  369,067  persons  visited 
the  general  collections,  exclusive  of  readers. 
This  is  a leas  number  than  that  in  any  previous 
year  from  1860.  In  the  reading-room  abont 
'1,158  books  are  used  per  day.  The  number  of 
readers  in  1865  was  100,271,  or,  on  an  average, 
349  per  diem,  each  reader  having  consulted 
twelve  books  daily.  29,686  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  library.  The  number  of  deliveries 
of  manuscripts  to  readers  during  the  year  was 
2,311,  and  to  artists  and  others  in  the  rooms  of 
the  department  4,199.  The  collection  of  manu- 
scripts has  been  added  to  by  1,177  documents, 
180  original  charters,  and  231  casts  of  seals.  At 
the  sale  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late 
Count  Pourfcales  a number  of  antiquities  were 
purchased  for  the  Greek  and  Boman  depart- 
ments, and  various  other  purchases,  presents, 
(te.,  are  recorded.  Professor  Owen  reports  16,700 
additions  to  the  department  of  zoology,  10,079 
to  that  of  geology,  and  3,623  to  that  of 
mineralogy. 
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The  Modern  Sphinx. — This  Egyptian  (Hall) 
mystery  or  riddle  has  been  solved.  The  appa- 
rently detached  living  head  belongs  to  a body 
concealed  behind  two  angularly-placed  Tnirrors 
which  give  the  effect  of  all  being  open  beneath 
the  table  on  which  the  head  appears,  giving  the 
illusion  of  a head  without  a body.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mysterious  cabinet 
at  the  Polytechnic,  which  either  conceals  or 
shows  the  person  or  persons  within,  according 
as  the  mirrors  are  drawn  out  or  put  back  on  the 
sides  of  the  cabinet. 

State  of  Wolf-rock  Lighthouse. — Messrs' 
Douglas,  engineers  to  the  lighthonse  now  erect- 
ing on  the  Wolf-rock,  between  the  headland  of 
Tol-pedn-Penwith  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  recently 
visited  the  rock,  and  fonnd  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  galea  and  tempestuous  seas,  the 
foundation  of  the  lighthonse  is  not  injured.  In 
a gale  before  Christmas  several  of  the  large 
stones  were  washed  away,  and  some  other 
damage  done  ; but  since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  further  injury.  The  engineers  are  now  wait- 
ing for  settled  weather,  that  the  work  may  be 
continued. 

Supposed  Origin  of  Petroleum. — It  bas  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Wilbur,  of  Hatuiltou, 
Canada  West,  that  the  mineral  oil  now  called 
petroleum  originated  in  the  decomposition  of 
ancient  marine  vegetation  in  the  geological 
strata  which  were  deposited  in  the  ocean  and 
afterwards  became  dry  land.  Coal,  originating, 
it  is  believed,  in  land  vegetation  in  a similar 
way,  produces  mineral  oils  closely  akin  to  the 
American  petroleum  when  the  coal  is  decom- 
posed by  the  heat  of  distillation.  Some  ahaley 
strata  are  fonnd  saturated  with  mineral  oil : this 
is  the  origin  of  Young’s  paraffine,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  American 
petroleum. 

Statistics  of  Brussels. — The  recently-pub- 
lished “Annuaire  de  la  Mortalitc  de  la  Ville  de 
Bruxelles,”  shows  that  during  the  year  1865, 
the  relative  number  of  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate births  was  S'l-t  to  1.  The  number  of  per- 
sons  who  died  in  their  own  homes  was  -4,334, 
whilst  1,520  died  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons. 
These  numbers  appear  to  be  very  dispropor- 
tionate. As  regards  the  causes  of  death,  we 
find  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  were 
owing  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
whilst  only  98  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  re- 
ported, or  1'9  per  cent.  The  work  contains  the 
necessary  tables  and  registers  of  temperature  for 
the  comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Brussels 
with  those  of  the  other  European  capitals. 

Picture  by  Mr.  F.  Madox  Broiivn. — Mr. 
Madox  Brown  has  recently  exhibited  a newly- 
finished  picture  to  a few  of  his  friends, — “ Jacob 
and  Joseph’s  Coat,”  a work  of  high  merit.  Four 
of  the  brothers  are  represented  as  having  come 
back  with  the  coat.  Simeon  stands  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground,  half  out  of  the  picture,  with 
a guilty  and  blustering  look  ; Judab  just  behind 
him,  stands  silently  watching  the  effect  of  Levi’s 
falsity ; Issachar  sucks  the  head  of  his  shepherd’s 
crook,  aud  wonders  at  his  father’s  despair ; 
Benjamin  site  next  his  father,  and,  evidently 
doubtful,  examines  the  garment.  Jacob  sits 
under  a spreading  fig-tree.  A ladder,  the  sign 
of  Jacob,  is  introduced,  on  which  are  seen  the 
feet  of  one  gathering  the  fruit.  The  story  is  well 
told,  and  the  intended  expression  throughout 
admirably  conveyed. 

Bristol  Architectural  Society. — At  a quar- 
terly meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  18th 
inst.,  tho  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Phipps,  announced 
that  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  president,  he 
had  received  letters  from,  aud  memorials  had 
been  addressed  to,  the  corporation  of  Bristol  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  Colston’s  Hall,  by 
the  following  societies: — The  Archaeological 
Institute,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Architectural 
Societies  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham, 
Lancashire,  Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Bedfordshire,  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Manchester,  Ireland,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  Council  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  and  the  Bath  Antiquarian  Field  Club. 
He  was  sure  that  after  such  a long  list  of  memo- 
rials the  house  ought  to  be  preserved.  A paper 
was  then  read  by  Signor  G.  Salviati,  on  behalf 
of  his  father.  Dr.  Salviati.  The  subject  was 
“ Mosaics  : their  origin,  nature,  and  different 
styles  j their  progressive  development  and  appli- 
cation 5 and  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  enamel 
mosaic  into  England.” 


Education  Abroad. — The  Educational  Society 
of  Lyons  offers  a prize  of  400  frs.  for  the  best 
Essay,  either  in  French  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, on  the  following  question:  — Whether 
parents  are  not  in  most  cases  to  blame  for  the 
little  success  obtained  by  masters  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  ? 

The  Smoke  Nuisanxe. — The  Home  Secretary, 
in  reply  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  Commons,  states 
that  a Bill  is  now  in  preparation  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  one  object  of  which 
will  be  to  provide  some  summary  and  efficient 
means  of  dealing  not  only  with  the  nuisance  of 
smoke,  but  also  with  other  nuisances,  with 
respect  to  which  local  authorities  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  their  duty. 

Railway  Safety  Curbs. — Messrs.  Wright  & 
Co.,  of  New  Broad-street,  London,  have  patented 
an  invention  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways.  It  comprises  a safety-curb  and  life- 
guard, which  are  intended  to  confine  the  train 
to  the  rails,  and  so  to  prevent  loss  of  life  from 
tho  breaking  of  axles,  tyres,  springs,  &c.,  and, 
moreover,  enable  a speed  of  100  miles  per  hour 
to  be  performed  with  safety.  The  curb  is,  in 
fact,  an  additional  rail,  which  is  elevated  and 
applied  on  each  side  of  the  ordinary  way,  and 
which  weighs  168  lb.  per  yard.  The  life-guards 
are  four  supports,  placed  one  at  each  corner  of 
the  carriage,  engine,  and  tender,  which,  in  case 
of  an  axle  or  wheel  breaking,  are  designed  to 
lodge  on  and  in  the  curb,  and  keep  the  carriages 
suspended,  thereby  preventing  injury  to  the 
passengers.  The  curb  is  also  to  be  employed 
for  applying  the  break  upon,  by  means  of  which, 
in  cases  of  collision,  the  carriages  may  not  only 
he  held  down  and  confined  to  tho  rails,  but 
more  readily  stopped,  and  witb  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  working  parts.  The  invention  is 
particularly  recommended  for  bridges,  tunnels, 
viaducts,  high  embankments,  sharp  curves,  steep 
inclines,  underground  and  suburban  railways, 
and  will  also  afford  wider  carriages,  with  a path- 
way down  the  middle,  after  the  American 
system,  permitting  the  guards  to  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  train  to  the  other. 

Modern  Domestic  Architecture. — Standisb, 
near  Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Richard  Potter,  has  just  been  renovated  and 
decorated.  On  entering,  a hall  presents  itself 
about  25  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  the  ceiling  panelled  in 
colours  of  pale  blue,  brightened  with  tints  of  lake, 
amber,  and  violet.  The  comiees  are  in  gold,  and 
white  and  green  in  relief.  To  the  right  are 
two  drawing-rooms,  about  50  ft.  long,  decorated 
(in  a style  after  Raffaelle),  with  the  seasons,  em- 
bodying emblems  of  every  month  in  the  year. 
The  dining-room  has  been  plainly  painted,  with 
a Grecian  pattern  panelled  round  the  top  and 
bottom  of  walls  on  a dead  green.  The  woodwork 
is  done  to  represent  maijble,  excepting  the  door, 
which  is  oak.  The  study  is  also  finished  in  oak 
and  gold,  introducing  crimson  on  the  oak.  The 
grand  staircase  has  a painted  glass  ceiling.  The 
boudoir  is  done  in  white  moire  antique,  panels 
to  w’alls  and  flowered  border,  satin  wood  and 
gold  to  the  three  doonvays.  A second  staircase 
leads  to  the  grand  billiard-room.  The  ceiling  is 
panelled  in  Italian  style  of  a late  date.  The 
walls  are  painted  in  Early  Italian  with  Etruscan 
figures  worked  on  the  minor  panels,  and  full- 
size  subjects  on  those  more  important.  There 
are  representations  of  Time  and  Judgment, 
Patience  and  Virtue,  and  the  arms  of  the  family 
are  also  painted  iu  shields  supported  by  figures. 
The  skirtings  and  doorways  are  of  marble.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
William  May,  of  Bath. 


TENDERS 

For  new  shoo-front.  bar-fittines.  and  geneml  repairs  to 
th-  Gloucester  Arms,  Upper  Park-place,  for  Mr.  G.  Moas, 
Messrs.  J.  Bird  i;  Walters,  architects ; — 

Cole £886  10  0 

Hensbaw 769  0 0 

Williams 737  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 695  0 0 

Brown 645  0 6 


For  two  honses  and  and  offices,  at  Wimbledon,  for  Mr. 
G.  Walker.  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  architect 


For  Brick  Dressings 
instead  of  Stone, 
deduct. 

Myers 

..  6,526  ... 

Piper  A \V  heeler  .. 

6,923  ... 

70 

Parsons  A Townsenc 

..  6,706  ... 

96 

Nicholson  A Son 

..  6,533  ... 

Roberts 

[April  28,  1866. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  and  residences  to  the- 
Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies'  Asylum,  at  Bail's  Pond- 
road.  Air.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied  : — 

Dimsdale  (accepted)  £2,660  0 0 


For  public-house  and  cottages,  to  be  built  at  Maldon, 
for  Messrs.  Grav  & Sons.  Mr.  W.  Adams,  architect : — 

Bicimore  £905  0 0 

Saunders 890  0 0 

Harris 875  0 0 

Cockett  855  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa,  at  Thornton  Heath,  Mr. 
Edmeston,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Birdseye  & 
Stoner : — 

Wiloher  £1.880  0 0 

Dennis  & Gray 1,748  0 0 

Nison  1,655  0 0 

Killby  , 1,669  0 0 

Ring  & Hippell 1,620  0 0 


For  the  London  Steam-Crane  and  Engine  Works,  at 
Leicester  (exclusive  of  ironwork).  Mr.  A.  Manning, 
architect ; — 

Porter £1,289  0 0 

Neale  & Sons 1,265  0 0 

Duxbury  1,165  0 0 

Holmes  1,115  0 0 


Accepted  for  works  at  Wakefield,  for  Messrs.  George 
Lee  & Sons.  Messrs.  Lookwood  Si  Mawson,  architects.. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Matonry  and  Brickteork. 

A.  &.  J.  Binns  £4,509  10  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’i  Work. 

Illingworth  & Son  £1,696  0 0 

Ironfoundtr' » Work. 

Hall  £2,300  0 0 

Blumbtr'i  Work. 

Keighley £1,200  0 0 

Slater'e  Work. 

Hill  £635  0 0 

Painier's  Work. 

Briggs  & Menstbrth  £300  0 0 

Platterer'a  Work. 

Taltersall  45  0 0 


For  New  Boys'  School,  Walthamstow,  Mr.  W,  Wig- 
ginton,  architect : — 

Ennor  £2,167  0 0 

Axl'ord  & Whillier  1,895  0 0 

Kellby 1,863  0 0 

Hearle 1.743  0 0 

Perry  . 1,718  0 0 

Hill  & Keddell 1,697  0 0 

Turner 1,690  0 0 

Heed  (accepted)  1,597  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  six  shops,  in  the  Kentish  Town- 
road,  for  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  F.  F.  Holaworth,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  i Waghorn: — 
Add  for  Shoring. 

Tracey  & Co £4,350  £6  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 4,157  12  10  0 

Nutt  & Co 4,082  5 0 0 

Manley  & Rogers*  3,918  5 0 0 

Hyde '3,898  

* Accepted. 


For  sewer  work,  at  Putney,  for  the  Wandsworth  Dis- 


trict Board  of  Works 

Pearson  £7,060  0 0 

Hiscock  & Williams 7,000  0 0 

Bluckinore 7,000  0 0 

Whitlick 6,920  0 0 

Robinson 6,650  0 0 

Thackrah 6,456  0 0 

Aviss  & Son  6,070  0 0 

Hill  & Keddell ..: 6,063  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  additions,  to  Water  Park,  Doonaas, 
Co.  Clare,  for  Mr.  John  Lecky  Phelps.  Mr.  W.  Fogerty,. 
anchitect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon  ; — 


Hunter  3,150  0 0 

Ryan  & Son  2,911  0 0 

Soanlan  2,864  0 0 

Wallace  A Son  (accepted)  2,485  0 0 


For  house,  at  Hook,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  Walker,  archi- 
tect : — 

Nightingale  £1,200  0 0 

Jenkins  1,164  0 0 

Andrews 3,124  0 0 

Tiimlec 1,088  0 0 

Kiiaey 995  0 0 

Keys 995  0 0 

Pesketh  993  0 0 


For  Austin  Friors-chambers,  City  (second  portion). 
Mr.  W.  Wigeinton,  architect 

Add  White  Deduct  old 
Tiling.  Material. 


Ashby  & Homer  ...  £5,319  ...  £597 

Browne  & Robinson  5,301  ...  620 

Killby  5,278  ...  604 

Ennor  6,186  ...  617 

Hill  A Keddell  ...  5,103  ...  609 

Alford  A Whillier*  6,082  ...  611 

* Accepted. 


£95 

80 

71 

76 

86 

90 


For  the  erection  of  Chapel  and  School  Mission  Home, 
Bier -lane,  Windsor,  Berks.,  for  Rev.  H.  Ilawtrey.  Mr. 
William  Sim,  architect 

Snowball  £670  0 0 

Holden  668  10  0 

Hollis 665  0 0 

Caley  637  0 0 

Hards 459  0 0 


For  decoration  at  Jews'  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen’s 
Bishopsgate.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect : — 

Clarke  A Co £814  0 0 

Newman  * Maun  799  0 0 

King  A Sons 774  0 0 

Heeps 684  0 0 

Cohen 680  0 0 
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TO  OOEKBSPONDENTS. 

F.  P.  (trrtto  to  Mr.  B»)gant,  Wiuclie*t#r). — C»pl.  II.— J.  S.  (It  is  not 
concretp).  - W.  N.  N.  — A.  C.  — P.  — G.  D.  L— B.  B -Dr.  il.-B.  P.— 
G.  H -J.  a— C.  J.  S.-J.  D.  P.-R.  i W.-J.  M.— P.  & T.—P.  R,  W.— 
■W.a.G.— W,  B,  — N.  W.  C.  — Mr.  C.-G.  R.  II.~  J.  J.  K--Mr.  C.— 
•W.n.  H.-W.  F.  — A.  K.-W.  A.  — A.  M.  — H.  B.— J.  F.  F.-8.H.— 
M.  C.  R.  — B.  W.  J.  — 0.— C.  T.  N.-J.  P.  (wo  cannot  look  back). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  girlng 
addravrs. 

All  stntements  offsets,  lists  of  tenden,  &c.,  mast  be  accompfcaled  b? 
'the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoessarlly  for  publication. 

Srt'ru— The  responsibUltr  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
publlo  meetings,  rest*,  of  conne,  with  the  anthon. 


AJ/vertisevicnts  cannot  he  received /or  the  current 
weefe’s  issue  later  than  THHEE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 


[AnvERTiSEjrEi^Ta.] 

The  bath  STONE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
saving  opened  new  Quarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
upply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box 
Ground,  Corsham  Down,  Earleigh,  and  Combe 
Down. — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
Tucker,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 


CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludg^te-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Piince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgatc-hill,  E.C.  Establish^  1749. 


•BBOlirTON. — Freehold  Buildlog  Land,  in  the  Ba.rVB-coart-r'WKJ,  In 
claw  pro;eiuilt7  to  the  atutioue  on  the  Mattupulit&a  Dletrict  and 
'Woat  ].ot.dun  BHilwayi,  and  within  a few  minute*' walk  of  the 
South  Kun.iDgUiii  Muiatunand  Horticultural  Oatdeni.  £;  dlreotioo 
of  the  Ti  UBtetn  of  the  late  Mr*.  Weslerton. 

Messes,  pkice  & claek  wiii  sell 

by  AUCriON,  at  GARRAWAY’.S,  on  TURSDAY.  SLh  MAY. 
at  TWELVE  for  ONE.  important  FiiEEUOLD  BUILUIXQ  LAND, 
poaeeuing  double  froatages,  eituato  In  the  Bnrl'*-court-rouJ,  the 
oomt-r  of  Brewer'e-loue,  tiear  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  property  U 
altuate  iu  the  main  rood  leading  from  the  Old  BrumpU>u-road  to 
EeDtliigtuu.  and  from  lU  favourable  position,  comblued  wlih  the 
r^idly  lucreaiiiug  value  of  'and  In  the  locality,  coii>e<|uent  upon  the 
tnuuy  improvemenu  and  large  buildiug  opeiatione  now  iu  progreas, 
etroogly  tceomuieud*  Itaelf  a*  a favourable  oppurtanity  of  lucteulag 
iuooiue  by  mean*  of  ground  renta.— Pariloolar*  bad  of  Meur* 
COHBR  i:  'WAlNWRIOlIT,  SoUolton,  Staple-inn,  Holboni ; aud  at 
the  omerr  of  PRIOR  A CLARE,  4S,  Ctiancery-lauc. 


TyTESSIlS,  GLaSIER  & s6.NS  are  in- 

LVJL  etruct-il  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PBBMIflES,  on 
TUESn.AY.  MAY  8tb.  at  TWELVE  thr  ONE  o'ok«:lt,  the  valuable 
BUlLUlNU  MATERtALS  and  FITriNGg  of  THREE  HOUSE-t,  No*. 
3D,  3L -k  So.  Pall-mHil,  compriaiug  abjuiSOO.OUU  capital  Block  btioka. 
plain  tile-,  Umber  In  roof*,  floor*,  Kc.  door*,  p'ate  gloea.  sashes  and 
fraino*,  uaplial  stone  atuiruaae  with  iron  balluaters  and  mahogany 
handrail,  etonecopliig  and  paving, 4staiuary  maiblechimii'y-piecea, 
Ac  register  and  other  atovrs  and  ranges,  lead  dab,  giiitera,  cietetvrs 
and  (dpes.cnpiM-rfl  it. clrculer  metal  skylight,  baluouy  to  bay  nrludow, 
shop  fli  nt  lUid  rhuttera,  useful  prcaa,  gna  and  other  fitUuga  aud  Ax 
turea.— On  view  day  prior  and  morulug  of  Sale, and  oatalogusa,  had  of 
1).  BRANDON,  Ea,].  24.  BerkeUy-a.|uare  ; on  the  Preiuiaea  ; and  at 
the  OfCees  of  the  Auctiniieera,  41.  Chatiug-orosa,  S.W. 


On  MONDAY,  APEIL  SA,  at  ELEVEN  for  TWELVE,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  lob.— To  TImItar  Merchant*.  Builder*,  Carpenteri, 
Joiner*,  andOthei*. 

IV/l  K.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

iVi  at  CAMUBN-TERRACR,  Cnimlen  Town,  near  the  old  Kagla 
Tavern  and  Railway  Station,  a large  uoanUly  of  PLANKS,  DR.ALd, 
Bud  BaTi'ENS,  flonriug,  quarieriug,  dry  cut  Btotf.  tnatuh  buArd-, 
wide  pine,  chlmueypleoes,  elat.-e,  brick-,  uloaetpsiis,  Iroii- 
niongery,  atovev,  range*,  cowin.  aoff-.lil-pole*,  putlog*,  truck,  mow- 
ing maoliiue.  and  uaelul  •took.— Auction  OiBoe*,  2,  Cardlngton- 
•rreei.  HampeteaH-road,  N.W. 


KINO’S  CROSS.— The  ilidlind  Railway  Company  requiring  the 
premlae*  Itumvdlntety, 

"IVyTR.  LEREW  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Grace, 

_LV_L  Timber  Merchant,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PRE- 
MISES, 17,  Wnton-etreet,  Old  Saint  Pai.cra*-Taad,  opposite  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station,  on  TaUKSUAY,  MAY  10.  at  ELEVEN, 
the  exCenalvo  well-teaioued  STOCK  : compilmiig  30  000  feet  wide  iiiuu 
board.  0,UOU  feet  mahogany  In  plank  and  hoai-d,  4,000  feat  oak,  5.0UI) 
feet  beech.  2.000  feet  aeli  idaek.  1,000  feet  waluut  and  sycamore, 
20,000  feet  mouMluga,  30  000  feet  quarteriug,  400  squares  yellow  and 
'White  flo*riui,  SO  square!  match  Ituiug,  a large  quantity  of  dryout 
■tntf,  some  yellow  aod  white  planks,  deals,  and  batteus,  pantile  laths, 
slating  battens,  veneen,  round  walnut  lops,  a few  .ticks  of  yellow 
■tiuib-r,  timbercairUgB,  timber  and  light  tprlng  curt«,  truck, 
4 timber  jacka,  20  frame  and  pit  saws,  welgbiug  machioe  and  weights, 
baniBss.  and  mlscelJaueoin  stock;  also,  a 8-oct.  cottage  pianoforte, 
and  a brouzx  three-light  telescope  gaselier.— May  be  viewed  the  day 
prior,  and  catalogno*  had  on  the  Premise*  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
S.  Caidingtuu-streec,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 


FIRE  ENGINEERING. 

Now  ready,  with  nmnerous  Hluatrationa,  Diagrama,  etc.  handsomely  printed,  644  pp.  Demy  Sro.  Price  IZ,  43, 
postage  lOd, 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  and  FIRE  BRIGADES; 

with  a History  of  Manual  and  St-eam  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Management ; Bemarha  on  Fire- 
proof Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire  ; Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns;  Foreign 
Fire  Systems;  Hints  for  the  Formation  of,  and  Eulos  for,  Fire-Brigades;  and  an  Account  of  American  Steam 

Fire-Engines. 

By  CHARLES  F.  T.  YOUNG,  C.E. 

Author  of  “The  Economy  of  Steam  Power  on  Common  Eoads,”  etc. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Tliree  Acres  ef  Laud,  opposite  the  Station,  Chalk  Farm. 

Mr.  EILOART  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  FRIDAY,  Uth  MAT.  at  OARRA WAY'S,  the  ahova  pro- 
perty, kpown  os  Etebol  Nnr^ery,  at  tbs  foot  of  Haverstork-hill, 
available  fur  a builder  or  contractor,  cool  depot,  Ac.  ; or,  with  consent 
of  the  freeholder,  for  building  purpoee*.  Meld  for  48  year*  at  only 
GIL  per  anuuio.— Particulars  of  tho  Auctioueer,  27,  Chancery-lane. 


1.7,  UPPER  STREET,  ISLINGTON,-To  Builder*.  House  Decorator*, 
Paper-hKnvet*.  and  Other*. 

Mr.  EWINS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  MONDAY,  APEILSnth.atTWBLVR.PAPKR-HANOINQS, 

comprising  rich  gold,  flock,  satin,  drawing,  dlnio*,  llbravv,  parlour, 
brd-room.  and  marble  paper*,  Ac. ; tan  csoe*  sheet-glaas,  one  ton 
white  lead,  drv  colours,  el-zer)  doors;  also  iroiimuugery.  Including 
cut  and  wrought  nail*  and  spikes,  screws,  rim.  mortise,  and  other 
locks,  hinges,  stove*,  ranees,  brass  and  cast-iron  goods  of  the  usual 
de«oriptlnti.  wogotiette  with  prieot  axles,  pole  bar  and  ctuhloDB. — On 
view  ^turdayprecedlng.  and  Cttalogue*  bod. 


HOLME,  HUNTS.- Sa'e  of  Plant,  on  completion  of  the  W—t  o 
Eng'and  Land  Drainage  and  Inclouira  Company's  Works  of  Warp 
lutf.  Ac.  nt  Hiiliue.  near  Peterborongh. 

Il/TESSRS.  BRISTOW  & SON  will  SELL 

iM.  by  AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  MAY  11,  18W,  upon  the  PBB- 
MISPS.  near  to  the  Holme  Station  on  thv  Great  Northern  Railway, 
the  foIlowioB  valuable  PI.  tNT,  viz.  3,038  yardaof  double  iron  ralle. 
1.1  SO  yards  of  portable  wood  and  Iron  nils.  Gpalrsof  poiut*,pnmpUte  ; 
2 pair*  portable  wood  ani  iron  point*,  1.200  wood  ileenpre,  41  wagons, 
side  t.lnpers;  5 aiiclion,  3 snaicb-blnck*.  30  high  porter*,  64  low  por- 
ter*. 14  set*  of  banier«,  1)  harrows,  271  feet  of  caat-iron  wafer-ploe". 
GO  feet  of  india-rubber  tabliig,  3 pumps,  a quantity  of  chain,  obolT- 
cutter,  ct>ni-hrnl*er,  wood  engine  hnuoe,  wood  rabin  with  itove, 
carpenter'*  tool*,  2 water-oranea.  ropes.  Sftekine.  old  aod  new  iron, 
new  oak  and  elm  planki,  firewood,  7U0  feet  of  Heal  planka,  800  fbet  of 
deal  blocke.  holsHngj'rk  ateel-yords,  and  other  valuable  etfsc'*. — 
Sale  to  commence  at  ELEVEN  o'clock.  Cataloguea  may  be  had  of  the 
Auctioneers,  by  post,  on  application. 


MAY  let, 

]^R.  GEO.  HAINES  will  SELL  by  AUG- 

iVl.  TTON,  on  the  PREMIRKS.  at  TWELVE  pnnctually.  the 
whole  of  the  capital  MATERIALS  of  THREE  noble  .MaNAION.S. 
No*.  20,  21.  and  22.  Grotvenor-place,  late  In  the  occupation  of  the 
Earl  of  Cblchester  and  oHiers,  cniuprtslng  <100,000  prime  stock  bricks, 
-30  tons  of  lead,  water  elnseta.  all  the  excellent  lUMng*  of 'he  numerous 
bed-ehambeai  and  recepUon-raoma,  11  Spani-h  mahogany  room- 
door*.  marble  chimney-ptec**,  large  library  bookc***,  Irou  railliiEPi. 
stone  pavement,  geseiler*,  gas  chandelier*,  and  the  fixture*  of  the 
large  kitebnne.— May  be  viewtxl  ; ratologne*  at  the  Auctioueer'a 
Office*.  No.  2.  Lower  Belgrave-etreet,  B-ktuii-iquare. 


of  rapid  c'lrapletion. 

Me.  MAGARTHUR  will  sell  by  auc- 
tion. at  the  GUILDHALL  COFFEE  UOUSE.'Londnn,  on 
MONDAY  next,  at  TWELVE  f.,r  ONF,  o'clock  p.io.  a filv'her  p-irtii.n 
of  tho  HPRINGFIELD  PARK  BSTATK.  Half  t.lio  putchae-  money 
may  remain  oo  mortgage.— ParticiiUr*,  with  iiUn*au‘l  oodl'lnnr  of 
sate.  m*y  he  had  at  the  prlurip»l  Inn*  lu  the  nelghliourhoiH  ; of 
GKO.  A.  JAMES.  Eeq,  Solicitor,  22.  K-s-x-»tre«t.  «>rand  ; of  THGS, 
GIRLING  BRAY.  Eaq.  Snrveyor,  Wood  Green  ; at  the  Place  of  Sale  ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  Bseox-itreet.  S’raiid,  W.C. 


STRATFORD.- Freehold  Bnildlug  Lan'l  lu  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Mr,  JOHN  M.  DEAN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION.  atthaSWAN  INN,  Stratford,  o«  THURSDAY, 
MAV  3,  at  THREE  o'dock.  FIFTY  PLOTS  of  most  Eligible 
FKUEnULD  BUILDING  LAND,  including  one  valuable  siie  fur  a 
'i'.tvero.  Tne  whole  iltuatod  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  midway 
between  the  two  railway  eUUons.aad  having  important  rruntages  to 
Biood-strcet.  East-stteet,  and  CuUum-stievt,  winch  atreeis  hive  been 
eoustruoted  lu  ncoordoace  wttU  the  requirviuviita  of  the  L.ical  Board 
of  Health.  — Parliculara  and  conditious  of  oaJe.  with  plane,  may  be 
hod  of  ANDREW  STOREY",  Ejq.  8,  Kiug's-road,  Brdfurd-row  ; 
Mcesi*.  j.  a W.  uRICK,  SullcItoT*.  Holdou  ; the  Swau  Inn,  Ulrat- 
f>rd;  and  of  Mr,  JOHN  M.  DEAN,  Auctioueer  aod  Surveyor,  the 
Grove,  Stratford,  E. 


KENT.— Highly  valuable  FreeboU  Buildlog  Laud,  close  to  tbe  RaU- 
way  Statiou  at  Tunbridge. 

5.  CHa.RLTO:N  & SKINNER  are 

Instructed  to  OFFER  for  SALE  by  AUCI'ION,  in  the  month 

of  May,  all  that  valuable  FllERHOhD  MEADOW,  Bocommamliugiy 
silueUil,  directly  oppwilo  the  Railway  Siaiiou  at  Tunbridge,  on  the 
north  ur  duwu  Bide  of  the  Hue,  which  will  be  divided  into  Building 
^ts  suitable  fur  the  erectiun  of  private  houses  and  business  prciulsea, 
Further  lutofiuation  may  bo  had  at  the  Oltlce  of  BIr.  oTKxNING, 
Solicitor;  oroc  M-isra,  GHARL'I'ON  & hKiNNBm.  Land  Ageure  and 
Surveyors,  Tnubridfio,  where  a pUu  of  tho  ptoper-y  may  be  sieu. 


LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY.  — -Sale 
of  Rurplu!  Lands.- Tedrtlngton.  Hum  utoo- wick,  aud  NewKlrgiton. 
-Freehold  R-iUlenc*.  and  Building  Laud. 

Mr.  fuller  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

AUITION.  at.  the  LONDON  TAVERN.  Ri*bop*gati-*tTMt 
City,  on  WBDNE8DAT,  MAY  2:)rd,  ISIB.  »f.  ONE  o'p'o.-k  nrecisaly, 
TWO  FREEHOLD  RRSIDRNCES  and  TWKNTY-EIGHP  PL'tTS  of 
very  valnahle  FREEHOLD  LAND,  imniadiately'  availalTla  fbr  hnlld- 
Ing  punio.n..  bmng  altnn'ed  adjoining  tho  Teddlngtun.  Hampton 
Wick,  aod  New  Kingston  Station*,  on  the  London  and  8onth-We»l-'rii 
Railway,  wPbln  easy  acoee*  of  Bu*b*y  P,rk,  Richmond  Park,  Kew 
OardMi*  n.uiipton  Court  Palace  and  QaTilpnt.  and  the  River  TUamr* 
atu'nabis  at  all  hour*  of  the  day  by  railway  nr  ojnnihti*  from  th* 
City  or  West  End,  and  po-*<>.**lng  f-ontAges  to  excellent  mod*.  Po*apa- 
«ir,,i  win  b-  given  on  cotniiletlnn  of  the  pnreba-e.— P.ittleii'nr*  with 
plan*  will  be  r«*dy  fourteen  day*  nrinr  to  »*le.  and  may  be  bad  of 
Mr  LEWIS  CROMBIB.  SoU.jltor.  London  and  Sontb-We.tsi-u  Rail- 
way, Waterloo  Bridge  Station  ; of  the  Station  Moator*  at  the  Ted- 
dliigton.  Hamotnn  Wick,  aud  New  Kingaton  i*t»tlnnB  ; at  the  P.oval 
Oak  Inn.,  New  Kingston;  the  Sw.m,  and  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Hampton  Wick;  the  Ctaranoe  Arms  Hotel.  Teddlngton ; at  the 
London  Tavern.  Ui-'bopsgate.Rii'L-et ; and  of  llie  Auctioneer,  Mr. 
FULLER.  3.  Whltehall-gardetiB. 


KENSINGTON  — Freehold  House,  Shop*,  and  Building  I and. 

Mr.  fuller  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

ATTDTION  (iinle**  previnnelv  disposed  of  by  private  Con- 
tgattl.  at  (JARRAWAY'S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  Chsnge-aUev.  Corntilll 
on  MONDAY,  JUNE  11,  at  ONE  o'clO'k  prea.sely.  an  imporUnl 
FREEHOLD  PST  ATE.  Mtuate  and  being  No*.  11  and  12.  Nswlnnd- 
terrac-,  Htgh-street.  Kensington  : conslstfog  of  a dwelling- house, 
shope,  and  boinltug  land  in  the  rear,  the  who'e  oof-upvliig  ait  ar 
upwards  of  17,<>fl0  square  feet,  aud  admirably  ad  ipted  flir  the  em 
of  shop*,  ftetor  e*.  warehonsee.  or  otlier  hiislneoe  premis-w  requiring 
ample  epooe,  Tba  hnuea  and  ground  are  ar  pre-ent  lersod  to  Mr. 
Midsdiit-r.  and  the  two  shops  are  1e>*ed  to  Mr.  W-*ierCon  and  Hr. 
Ede,  fir  terms  expiring  September.  1857.  whan,  hv  Jadiclon*  inonege- 
mont.  there  i*  not  the  least  <Ienl)t  the  i'*tite  couM  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a large  rental.— May  be  viewed  by  pefmi»Mnu  of  the  tenaiita 
Partlonlara  will  b»  Tcady  finrteea  doya  prior  to  aa'a.  and  mav  be  had 
of  Massre.  PARKER,  RUOKT.  & PARKERS.  Solicitors,  17,  Bi-dford- 
row;  nf  theTeniints;  at  Oarraway’s  Cofro»-hoii*o,  Chonge-alley 
CoruhlU;  and  nf  tho  Auctioneer,  Mr.  FULLER,  No.  3,  Whlteball- 


PreUmlnary  Anuoti'ncement.- Cbeadls,  near  Manchester. 

Mr.  JOHN  DAGRE  has  great  pleasure  in 

announcing  that  he  has  received  instmctloa*  from  Meter*. 
Garside  A Stead,  railway  oontrac-ora , to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  the  7th  and  8th  dive  of  MAY  next,  the 
CONTRACTOR'S  PL.ANr  use!  in  the  oonetrnotion  of  the  Cheadla 
Branch  Railway:  comprieing  locomotlva  engines,  100  tons  of  con- 
trauters'  rails.  40  lb.  (wr  yard  ; 60  tons  of  bridge  rails,  85  lb.  per  yard  ; 
120  Up  wagon*.  6U  of  'whlob  bare  Oweii’a  wrougbt-iron  w-heels  at 
Upping  end  ; 8 powerful  seasoned  young  liorees  ; mortar  mill,  9-ft. 
pan  ; centres,  b.olks,  elm  and  onk  Umber,  planks,  barrows,  carts, 
wagons,  trollies,  sleepers,  excellent  phaeton,  contenta  of  smitbe’  shop, 
enrine-sbed,  Ac  — Catalngne*  may  be  procured  on  and  after  the  28th 
instant,  from  Messrs.  GARSIDE  A STEAD,  CheaUie ; or  attheAuc- 
Uuneer’s  Office,  Kirkgate,  Otley. 


BRENTWOOD.  ESSEX  —About  60  acres  of  very  valuable  Freehold 
Building  Land,  cloee  to  tbe  Railway  Station,  aud  having  consider- 
able frontages  to  the  turnpike  and  other  wide  roads  : teveral  Plote 
of  Accommodation  iud  ; a superior  Freehold  Residence  in  the 
High-street,  Tea  Cottages,  Two  Beer- bouses,  audau  Improved  Rent 
of  501.  per  annum. 

IV/TESSRS.  BEADEL  are  instracteclto  SELL 

Lvi  by  AUCTION,  at  the  GUILDHALL  HOTEL.  Gresliatn- 
atreet,  London,  on  THUE.SDAV,  MAY  10,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE 
o'clock.  In  19  lots,  the  above  valuabl#  PROPERTY,  whlob  oomprlsea 
a great  number  of  most  e'iglhle  sites  for  building,  ou  tbe  immediate 
unukiru  of  tbe  town  of  Brentwood,  with  very  extensive  flrontaeee  to 
the  turnpike  road  frnm  Brentwood  to  Loudon,  and  on  the  road  lead- 
log  to  tbe  railway  etaUon.  Thelaadlles  high,  sl-jplng  gradually  on 
one  side  towards  the  rail-way,  and  nlTers  unusual  advantages  for 
the  erection  of  detaoned  and  saini-detach«d  villa  resideiioee,  for  which 
there  Isa  considerable  demand.  Also  an  improved  rent  of  901.  secured 
on  lease,  of  which  ten  years  are  unezpir^  Brentwood  is  situate 
about  18  miles  from  Loudon,  and  has  the  advantage  of  Orit-ol.-uis  rail- 
way accommodation  : it  also  posseseae  a well  endowed  and  higb-claes 
graitimar  school.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  remarkably 
tiedlhy,  and  the  former  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water. 
A pack  of  atogboundg,  two  packs  of  foxhounds,  and  seveml  packs  of 
harriers  and  b~agltw  hunt  tbe  district — Further  particalara  may  be 
obtained  nf  A.  B.  PR.ANCIfi,  B-q.  10,  Tokeubouse-yard,  London,  E.C. ; 
of  J.  A.  COPLAND.  E«q.  Solicitor.  Chelmsford  ; at  the  White  Hart, 
Brentwood  ; aud  of  Messru.  BUADEL,  23,  Greaham-st  Loudon,  E.C. 


To  Contractor*,  Builders,  and  Others. 

Mr.  ALFRED  MADELEY,  is  instracted 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES  of  the  late-firm 
of  Thomienu  A Fryer,  Builders  and  Contrau'ors,  Kediestnn-road, 
Derby,  on  TUE-lDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY.  MAY  1st, 
2<id,noa3rd.  18(18  ; the  PLANT  and  SrOCK-lN-TKAUB  not  required 
by  the  eurvlviug  partner.  The  Etfecte  comprise  a fi-boree  power 
portable  steam-engine  ; donble-acCion  10-lnch  steam  pump  ; screw 
pump ; circular  saw-bench  and  aaws,  mortor-miil  with  iron  rollen 
and  pan.  pile-driflug  machine,  shear  legs.  4i-inch  timber  drug,  itooe 
drugs  and  carce,  gig,  spring  cart,  stone  trolleys  ; ombi,  pulley-blocks, 
ropes  and  chains,  scnif.ild-poles  and  plank*,  ladders,  wheelbarrow*; 
stone,  worked  aod  uaworked  ; grludstonee,  chimney-pieces  ; ma- 
hogany in  plank,  lignum  vltio.  cedar  board*,  veueera;  joiners' 
benches,  builders’  ironmongery  aud  fice-graios;  smith's  forge, 
bellows,  and  tools  ; bricks,  NewcaeUe  tiles,  sewerage  pipes,  chimney 
puts;  pidnU,  paper-h.augings  ; bean-mill,  bay  chopper,  hay-making 
toole  ; gas-fictliigs,  aud  utber  KifocU.  Sals  to  oominence  each  day  at 
ELEVEN  o'cl'oek  precisely,— Do'alled  catalogues  will  be  ready  one 
week  prevInuH  to  the  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Aitetlnneer  ; 
oIMr.  KUYER.  Builder.  K-dleeton-rond  ; and  of  Messrs.  CLULOW 
(t  BON.  Printers,  VlcUriu-streot.  Derby. 

Auction  Offices,  31.  Corn  Market,  Darby. 


ELTHAM.  KENT.- Freehold  Building  E*Ute  of  110  Acres. 

'[V/S’R.  FULLER  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

LVJL  AUCTION  (nnl»«a  previonslv  disnn^ed  of  by  Private  Con- 
tract). at  GARRAWAY'S  COFFPE - HOIISR.  Conihllt,  early  lu 
JUNE,  a FREEHOLD  BUILDING  ESTATE,  romprl-lng  abou’ 
llO  acres  (lu  lute  of  varlutu  sizes,  so  as  to  m'et  the  requlre- 
menti  of  pnrchaeers),  well  adapted  fir  ’he  erection  of  bnust-s 
and  villa  residiDcee,  being  situate  at  Rltbum,  Kent,  one  of  tbe 
most  he  U thy  and  fivvonrite  anburlis  of  Loudnu.  po.uea<ing  frontages 
to  gnod  roads,  prettily  timbered.  In  an  elevated  p-isitton,  command- 
ing excellent  view*  over  bcauttfut  and  richly- wooded  cum  try.  and  ol 
esay  acceei  from  all  part*  of  the  metvopoli*  It  is  surToutuied  by  the 
estates  of  th-  Crown  ; of  Clare  Hall.  Cambridge  ; nf  Lord  Sidney  ; or 
Sir  Edward  Page  Turner,  bart.  ; and  alno  by  ihe  Aviary  Hill  Estate, 
thare-idence  of  Jamas  Boyd.  eM).  Two-thlnis  of  the  purcha-ae  inon^ 
lU’iy.  if  desired,  remain  on  nior'gagn  at  44  per  cent.— Parti- ulai* 
with  plan*,  will  ha  readv  fnnrieen  davs  prior  to  sale  ; and  mav  b- 
had  of  F.  F,  JEYR3,  E*q.  Solicitor.  28,  P.iiliam*nt-atieet,  We*t- 
mins'er;  at  tbe  Castle,  EHIihiu:  the  Rrll,  Muidatnne;  the  Free 
m.v«one’  Anns,  Dnekvani  Siiiway  S-a’Iop,  Woolwich;  tho  Plougli 
Railway  Statini.,  L»wiaham  : the  Cniwii  and  SreiPre.  Greenwich  : the 
Whim  Kart.  Bromley ; and  of  the  A'lctloneer,  Mr.  FULLER,  3, 
Whitehall-gardens. 


CITY  FREEHOLD,  forming  a portion  of  the  surplus  property  of  tbs 
Loudon,  Chatham,  aud  Dover  Railway  Compsuy. 

Messrs,  vigers  win  sell  by  auc- 
tion. at  the  London  TAVERN,  Bishopegate-s’reet,  City, 
on  THURSDAY,  MAY  11, 1386,  .at  TWULVS  for  ONE  o’clock,  In|Blevea 
Lola,  by  order  of  the  Directors.  THREE  PLOTS  of  valuable  FRBB- 
HULU  BUILDING  LAND,  with  frontages  to  Liidgate-blli,  New 
Bridge-street,  and  Little  Bridge-etreet.  ELEVEN  flist-clAM  FREE- 
HOLD HOUSES,  numbered  28.  2».  30.31.  32.  33.  34.33.38,  37,  aud  38, 
New  llridge  street,  one  of  the  moat  important  and  Impronng  tho- 
roughfare* in  the  city  of  London. 

Not.  28  and  29,  —Two  capital  houses,  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Qsr-telii,  for  a term  of  wulch  three  years  were  unexplred  at  Lady- 
day,  18611 

N-  s lib  aa,l  31,— Two  excellent  reildences  (formerly  one  house),  eoit- 
toinli.g  21  rooms  and  b'uteiiieut  office*, 

No.  32.— A large  bnuse.  let  on  leaea  to  the  British  Empire  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  > ompany  lor  a term,  of  which  4^  yean  wore  unexplred 
at  Udy-day,  1886. 

Nu,  3j.— A Building  recently  erected,  with  atone  front,  and  fitted  as 
offices,  with  aalr.,ug-room,  iSc.  in  the  oocupattou  of  the  Crown  Life 
lusurai'ce  Company,  but  poasession  to  be  hod  on  oomplatiun  of  the 

Nu.  34.— A capital  house,  containing  12  rooma  and  large  basement 
for  nffievH,  nra  iiubllc  company,  lu  hand. 

No*'  35,  36,  imd  37. — An  .•reaof  about  6.000  square  foet.  with  build- 
ings thereon,  capable  of  being  converted  Into  offices  or  trade  pre- 
mUea  In  close  proximity  to  an  important  railway  station. 

No.  38.— A cotumandlug  aud  commodious  h'luse,  at  the  corner  of 
Uiilou-eireet,  overlooking  the  approach  to  the  Ludgate-bUl  Station, 
lu  tbs  teuiporory  occupation  of  Mussrs.  Spiers  A Pond,  bat  possesalon 
to  be  had  on  comploilon  of  the  pumhus. 

House  aud  shop,  known  as  the  Star  end  Garter  beer-bouse,  in  Old 
Water-lane,  at  the  Sar!-str<et  end. 

Particulars,  with  plan*  aod  couriitlons  of  Sale,  may  be  obtained  of 
Mcturs.  FK158HFIKLD3  i NEWMAN.  SoUci'ors.  3,  Bank-building*. 
Ctry  ; at  Ihe  London  Taveru  ; at  the  Eettu  Ex,:bauge,  Change-alley, 
Curuhill ; aud  of  Mcasia  VIGERS.  3.  FiedarioX's-pIaa-s,  Old  Jewry. 


KEIGATE.— Building  Land,  about  ten  minutes'  w.Uk  from  the 
Hsigato  Town  Station,  on  the  high  roa  I from  Rsigaie  to  Brighton, 
cummaudiug  exteiulve  aud  diversidod  views,  und  facing  Earl 

M^^E-SSRS,  GADSDEN,  ELLIS,  & SCORER 

have  received  inetructlon*  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  tba 
LuNi'ON  TAVERN.  Biahopsga-e-street.  in  tho  City  of  London,  On 
FRIDAY.  May  11,  la  one  lot,  about  five  aerrs  of  extremely  valuable 
FREEHOLD  LAND,  beautifully  uudulatiue  and  oruamontally 
tiujijerrd,  commanding  some  of  the  tlneol  views  iu  this  favoured 
country,  preaenting  mi-st  attractive  features  for  the  fovtnatiou  of  a 
ra  i ieiitmi  estate,  while  ou  the  other  hand,  being  bounded  on  two 
side*  by  roads,  it  is  iu  every  way  anitable  f.ir  immediate  resale  lit 
smaller  lote,  or  f.ir  apprupriattou  to  the  purpose!  of  a very  successful 
bu<l,iiiig  operathin  — May  be  viewed,  end  pHrticuion  had  of  Messt*. 
KE.NHaU  a TiNOELL,  Solicitors.  18,  anax-srjeet,  Sttatid  ; at  the 
White  Hart.  Relgate;  at  tba  LouUua  Tavern;  aud  of  Musacs. 
GADSDEN,  ELLIS,  and  SCORER,  13,  Oid  Bruid-streot,  B-C. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

and  OTHEftS.-BAUai.'JG.  RS3KS  -One  Moiety  of  a com- 
midiiMi*  au-i  de-tr.ihlo  COPYHOLD  KROPBtlTY  FoE  SALB  by 

ACCIION,  oQihe day  ol  MAT  next  (unless  prevluuely  disposed 

Ilf  by  private  contract),  at  the  BULL  INN,  Burking;  ciinpriaiog 
dwolliug-h-itoe,  rxtenaive  bunder'*  jrenil-e*,  yard,  aawjtite.  and 
thiee  coltegBS.- Forpiruculats.ep.iiy  lo.Hrr.ar*.  ROOKS,  EENBICK, 
i CROOK.  Solicitors,  lU,  Betebeap  ; or  to  HENRY  HOLMES,  Auc- 
tioneer, Barking,  Eisvx. 
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rrO  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  ARCHI- 

X TECTS.  and  ANTIQU ARIES.— Messrs.  COX  & WYSIAK,  haeiog 
had  great  experience  In  the  production  of  every  variety  of  Work 
relating  to  Archsology,  Architecture,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  their 
Bstablishnieut  affords  special  facilities  for  the  execution  of  this  class 
of  PRim'INQ,  in  the  beat  pouible  manner,  with  promptltade,  and  at 
moderate  prices.— COX  * WYMAN.  Pina-Art  and  Classical  Printers 
74-76,  Great  Queen-street,  London.  W.C. 

•DOROUGH  of  PRE=.TON.  — WANTED 

1 J Immediately, a SURVEYOR  for  tbe  Local  Board  of  the  Borough 
of  Preston,  at  a salary  after  a rate  of  3502.  a year.  Be  will  be  required 
to  enter  upon  hit  duties  Immediately  after  hU  appointment,  and 
must  devote  lbs  whole  of  his  lime  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  not 
be  engaged  In  any  other  afflca,  busluetji,  or  employment  whatever. 
He  will  be  called  upon  to  give  security.  In  tbe  sum  of  5C02.  pursusnt 
to  tbe  39lb  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  1848.  The  list  of  duties 
may  be  bad  on  application  to  the  Town-clerk  of  Preeton.  Sealed 
applications  and  testimonials,  endorsed,  " Application  for  the  Office 
of  Surveyor,”  must  bo  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Preston,  on  or 
before  MONDAY,  the  30th  day  of  APRIL.  1866. 

ROBERT  ABCROFT,  Town  Clerk. 

Preston,  12th  April,  1866. 

TO  ARCHITECIS,  CIVIL  RN01NEER8,  BUILDERB,  *c, 

rpHE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  ORNA- 

X MENTAL  RAILINGS,  GATES.  BALCONY  PANELS.  LAMP 
POSTS,  DWARF  GAS  PILLARS.  BRACKETS  and  LAMPS.  &TABLE 
Fittings,  columns.  &c.  win.  upon  receipt  of  particulars,  be 
forwarded  free,  on  application  to  IBONFOUNDER.  3,  Hollywood- 
grove.  West  Brompton,  8.W. 

pOVENTRY  CEMETERY.  — SUPERIN- 

\J  TENDENT  and  REGISTRAR  WANIED.-Salary,  1002.  per 
annum,  with  liberty  to  practise  as  an  ornamental  gardener.— The 
Corporation  of  Coventry  are  In  WANT  of  a competent  PE  RSON  to 
undertake  the  dutia>  of  SUPEEINTENDENT  and  REGISTRAR  of 
the  COVENTRY  CEMETERY.  It  is  rrqulslte  that  he  ehould  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  mapping,  for  the  puipoee  of  setting  out  and 
identifying  each  grave  space,  a practical  acqnainUnce  with  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  their  habits  and  culture,  and  a knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, sufficleut  for  keeping  tbe  cemetery  accounts.  In  addition 
to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  cemetery,  aud  the  keeping  of 
the  accounts,  he  would  have  to  attend  to  the  registration  of  burials, 
and  the  furui'hing  of  burial  certificates.  There  Is  a residence  for  the 
superintendent  at  the  cemetery,  containing  t»-o  rooms,  and  an 
office  below  stairs,  and  two  bedrooms  above.— Applications  In  tbe 
handwriting  of  the  applicant,  stating  age,  whether  married  or 
single.and.ifmarried.wbat  family,  ehould,  together  with  testimonials 
as  to  character  and  competency,  be  eent  to  my  Office,  23,  Bailey-lane, 
Coventry,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  *lst  day  of  MAT  next.  SatU- 
faolory  security  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  2(Vpi. 

Coventry,  2(ith  April,  1886.  THOfl.  BROWETT,  Town  Clerk. 

Now  ready,  the  New  and  linjiroved  Edition  of 

rpHE  MONEYS  of  ALL  NATIONS, 

X With  their  Proper  Value  In  English  Currency. 

And  the  Par  Exchange  Value  of  the  £ Sterling  evetywhore. 

Six  Copies  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  two  j enny  stamps. 
Address.  T.  ROBERTS  i CO.  8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  LouduiL 

A ET  JOURNAL.  — The  MAY  Number, 

JrV  (price  2i.  Gd.)  contains  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  after  J.  Noel 
Paton’s  ■'  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Eimiui,”  by  H,  Qiavea,  A R.A. 
J.  Nash's  “Maypole,"  by  C.  Cousen,  and  J.  H.  Foley's  ” Monument  to 
Major-General  Robert  Bruce,”  by  R.  A.  Artlett.  The  literary  contri- 
butions include  ” Ancient  Broaches  aud  Dress  Fsatenings,"  by  the 
lato  F.  W.  Fairholt,  with  16  Exainplea  ; " History  of  Photographio 
Lensej,"  by  Thomss  Sutton,  with  Diagrams  ; " "Ihomas  Cauiubell," 
by  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  wUh  -1  llluriratlons ; "Jean  Frauc.ds 
Portaels,"  by  James  Dafforne,  with  3 Examples  of  his  works  ; ■'  Lite- 
rature for  Cbildreo,"  wiih  2 Engravings  ; ''Visits  to  the  Paradise  of 
Artlils.Hby  W.  P.  Bay  ley  ; "Paris  Exposition.  1867  A Ooldsrulth's 

Studio  aud  Workshop;"  "Leech's  Drawings;”  ••  Castellanl's 
Ancient  aud  Mediieval  Bronzes,  Ac. " Rt.yal  Academy  Lectures 
"Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Birmingham  Watet- 
colonr  Oallei-y,  Society  . of  British  AitiaU,  and  the  Poitralla  at  Ken- 
sington,'' Ac.  Ac. 

VIRTUE  A CO.  26,  Ivy-lane,  London. 

■pvRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED  at  a Manu- 

1 . ' factory,  to  prepare  Designs,  and  make  Working  Drawings  for 
Mediaival  Metal  Work  — Apply,  hy  letter,  stating  capabilities,  terms, 
4c.  to  PEARD  A JACKSON,  159,  High  Holborn,  W.a 

POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4tO' 

V_»^  72  Plates,  with  Letter-press  and  numerous  Wood-cuts,  price 
36i.  or  30a  when  ordered  direct  from  the  Author. 

" A valuable  addition  to  out  knowledge  of  art-Jecoralloa.” — Civil 
Siiainetrt  and  A rchiferli’  Journal. 

London  : Published  by  the  Author.  150,  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

TOINER  WANTED,  for  Pattern-Making, 

and  the  General  Work  of  a Jlanu/sotory,  who  muet  understand 
Tbe  details  of  building  construction.  A knowledge  of  turning  de- 
sirable. Constant  work  and  good  wages  to  an  able  and  steady  man. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  PEARD  4 JAOKaON,  Manufacturers  of  iledlteval 
Metal  Work,  1.59.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Just  pnbllshed,  Sheets,  Ss.  6d, ; clo'b  case,  5a  6d. 

TV/TETRICAL  EARTHWORK  TABLES, 

XtX  for  Sodlng  the  Contents  of  Earthworkv,  Ac.  when  tbe  M6tte 
is  the  Unit  of  measure  employed  ; arranged  according  to  Ine  form  of 
Bidder’s  Tabloa" 

By  H.  GREENBANK  and  T.  F.  PIGOT. 

London  : VACUER  A SONS.  SO.  Parllaineut-street,  S.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS.  BRICKLAYERS.  PLASTERERS, 
AND  A THREE-BRANCH  HAND  USED  TO  PLAIN  ZINC  A GAS. 

QTEADY,  Industrious  WORKMEN  in  the 

kjj  above  trades  required  for  a coo'tancy.  at  full  wages,  six  mites 
from  Loudon,  where  the  Advertiser  intends  building  for  his  own 
investment.  Convenient  cottages  will  be  erected  on  tbe  estate  for 
the  workmen.— Only  first-rate  hands  apply  to  N.  W.  Office  of  "The 
Bitildcr."  A good  English  or  Scotch  handy  FOREMAN  of  LABOUR- 
ERS also  wanted. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  1866. 

■DIDDER’S  EARTH-WORK  TABLES, 

XA  ehowing  the  Contents  of  Excavations,  Area  of  Slopes,  Ac, 

ByG.  P.  BIDDER,  Estj.  C.E. 

In  Sheste.  2s.  MuuiiUd  in  Case,  to  fold,  3s.  6d. 

London:  VACUER  A SONS,  29,  Parliameut-slrest,  S.W. 

rpo  ROAD  SURVEYORS.— The  Vestry  of 

X the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  are  about  to 
appoint  a PERSON  to  be  SURVEYOR  of  ROADS  and  INSPECTOR 
of  NUISANCES  affecting  the  n ads,  whose  duties  will  be  those 
arislug  out  of  the  Acts  which  tbe  Veetry  has  to  administer,  relating 
to  the  paving,  cleansing,  wa'ering.  and  lighting  of  'be  roads  and 
highways,  snd  tbe  removal  of  nulraiices  and  obstructions  affecting 
the  roods  and  highways,  and  the  supervision  of  the  contractor  for  the 
removal  of  dust.  The  salary  will  bo  1802.  per  annum.  He  will  have 
to  reside  in  tbe  parish,  to  have  no  other  cccupatlnn,  and  to  abstain 
from  all  dealings  except  on  behalf  of.  and  os  ordered  by,  the  Vestry, 
in  goods  or  niateriale,  such  as  sre  required  by  the  Vestry.  He  will  be 
required  to  give  a bond,  with  two  sureties  In  1002  for  the  due  per- 
fc'rmauce  of  bis  duties.  Every  candidate  must  be  under  forty  years 
of  age,  and  in  good  health.  Re  must  practically  understand  road- 
making,  paring,  and  mensuration,  and  b»  a moderately  fair  draughta- 
iiian.  He  will  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  situations  be  has 
brid,  nod  to  furnish  satisfactory  references  as  to  character  and 
quallfipatlons  — For  further  information  and  respecting  tho  mode  of 
application,  crndldabri  are  to  apply,  i>ei-sonally,  to  tbe  under- 
signed, at  the  Vestry-hail,  in  the  Borough-road.  Sonthwark,  at 
ELEYEN  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  any  day  up  to  and  including 
THUB8  DAY,  the  3rd  day  of  MAY,  1866  —By  order  of  the  Vestry, 
DANIEL  BIBT,  Vestry  Clerk. 

POYAL  POLYTECHNIC.  — The 

XVl  Cherubs  Floating  In  the  Air.— Shakspeare  aud  his  Creations, 
Hamlet,  Ariel,  aud  Ma.beth,  aud  the  Modern  Delphic  Oracle,  J.  H. 
Pepper  aud  T.  Tubin,  Joint  liiventoia— Tho  Lady  of  ths  Lake,  new 
Musical  Bntertalsuient  ty  Henri  Drayton,  esj.  msiited  by  Mrs.  Henri 
Drayton  aud  the  Vocal  Quailetic  Uuioo.—  Prrstidigliaiorial  Magic, 
by  Mr.  James  Matthews  ; Dugwaria  Indiau  Fftea  ; Lectures,  auu 
other  entertalnmeuts.— Admission  la.- Open  from  12  till  6,  aud  from 

NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

Xa.  BiIU  of  quanilties  accnrately  prepared,  works  measured  up, 
builden'  accounts  adjusted.  Railway  compensation  claims  arranced 
OFFICES,  1,  AJJELAIDH  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDOE,  B.C. 

BURFORD,  BROTHERS, 
T^ECORATIVE  ARTISTS, 

X-/  *3.  WHITE  LION  STREET,  BlaHOPSGATE.  N F. 

Designs  aud  Eaiimstcs  given  tor  all  kinds  of  Decorations.  OUdiug, 
Marbling,  Oraluiug,  Ac. 

^T^ILE  FIXERS. — WANTED,  experienced 

L HAND4.  immediately.- Apply  to  W.  B.  SIMPSON  4 SONS. 
Agents  for  Maw  4 Co.’s  Tilei,  4Ti6.  Weri  Strand.  W.C. 

YTTANTED,  a good  Gothic  Architectural; 

T V DRAUGHTSMAN  iu  an  Office  at  the  West-end.  — Apply  by  ( 
letter,  stating  terms,  to  6.  39,  ChariugHtross.  | 

QEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL- 

kTr  DRAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  effectual  srstem  of 
SEWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  b)  Eugiueer*  and  An-hl- 
tecU  on  application  to  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fixe  Clay 
and  Sanitary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 

YTTANTED,  a smart,  active  MARBLE ! 

’ V POLISHER;  one  that  thoroughly  understands  boxing  up, 
fixing,  and  repairing  and  polishing  foreign  chimney-pieces  In  coloured 
mnrblee.  A constant  situation  for  a steady  raan.—Apnly.  YATES. 
HAYWOOD,  * DRABBLE,  95,  Upper  Thames-slreot,  R.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

AN  ACCOUNTANT,  who  has  been  several 

XX  years  in  one  of  the  principal  Accouotanla'  Offices  In  tbe  City, 
is  prepared  to  MAKE  UP  and  BAL.^NCE,  either  periodically  or 
otherwise,  the  BOOKS  and  ACCOUNTS  of  the  above,  in  town  or 
country,  at  strictly  moderate  charges.- Address.  C.  P.  0 Doacou’s 
Newsrooms,  Leadenliall-street,  London,  B.C. 

TO  FOREMEN  OF  PAINTERS. 

YYrANTED,  by  a London  Firm  of  Contrac- 

VV  TOPS  arid  Builders,  a practical  energetic  Man,  of  business 
bablls.ai  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.-Address,  with  references  and 
leims,  to  H.  31.  Oflice  "f  " The  Builder." 

'X/I'R.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  ARCHi- 

AtX  TECTDRAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Profeision- 
Academy  Pictures,  f Landscape  Views, 

L'ompetltlou  Designs.  I luteriore. 

And  Artistic  Work  In  OH  or  Wsier-colonr. 

24,  Wlnchester-eireet,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

YYTANTED,  by  a London  Finn,  a tho- 

V V roughly  experienced  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  iuperlntondence 
of  a large  job  about  40  miles  from  town, — Address,  stating  age,  parti- 
ci'laTv  of  where  last  employed,  and  woges  required,  to  L.  L,  D.  Office 
of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 

X COLOURED,  In  a inperior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  PREPARED,  from  rough  sketches  or  otherwise.- Apply 
to  0.  K.  O.  30.  Guil/onJ-street.  W.C.  lato  of  43.  Bedford-row. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a thorough 

V V Pa'nter  and  Orainer,  accustomed  fo  the  management  of 
work.  Town  or  country.— Address,  F.  S.  C.  4,  Abbey-road  West,  St. 
Jehu’s  Wood.  N.W. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

XX.  MEASURER  of  several  y*ars'  prMticsl  exiierience.  Is  deal  reus 
of  IRRATING  with  ARCHITECTS  and  others  for  TAKI^O  OFF  and 
PREPARING  BILLS  of  QUANTITIES,  Measuring  up  Works.  4c.- 
Addreas.  2.  Mr.  Forman's.  6,  Broad-street,  Ooldou-square. 

YYRANTED,  immediately,  a GENERAL 

y V FOREMAN,  a Joiner  by  trade,  with  a good  knowledge  of 
the  various  branches,  and  well  up  In  office  duties  — Address,  sUtlng 
age.  terms,  and  lefereuces,  to  Mr.  JAMES  HOSKINS,  Builder  and 
Contractor,  Abergavenny. 

TO  ARCHIIECT8. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  twenty-one  years’ 

wlllunderUka  the  PREPARATION  of 
DESIGNS,  Working  Drawings,  and  Specifications  for  the  profession. 

fetences.- Address,  A.A.B.B,  PMPofflMl'southend.'***'*”*’ 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  &c.  — BILLS  of 

X QUANTITIES  PREPARED,  Esiimates  priced,  and  Builders' 
AocoitnU  Carefnily  eiamlned  aud  arranged,  by  an  exnerlenced 
ESIIMATOR  ^d  MEASURER,  Good  re.eteucel-Address,  A.  B. 
Mr.  Moffat, , , West-plsco,  Islington-green,  N. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

YYFANTED,  by  the  Warwickshire  Iron, 

T V Brick.  Tile,  and  Colliery  Company  (Limited),  a PRACTICAL 
BRIL'KMAKKR,  to  contract  to  work  the  Company's  clay  at  Wllnecote. 
at  per  Ibousand.  Tbe  necessary  sheds,  oveus,  4c.  a'e  provided  by  the 
Company —Apply  to  the  Secretary,  W3L  BATTYE,  Esq.  33,  Great 
Maochester-street,  London. 

Y^ ANTED,  Twelve  experienced  JOINERS 

YV  for  the  country.— Apply  to  Mr.  CHEALE,  Uckfiold,  stating 
wages  required. 

articled  pupil  WANTED,  in  the 

Xi.  Office  of  an  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Would  receive  Initruc- 
unuB  from  the  principal,  both  lu  the  Office  and  ou  tbe  Works  This 
Is  an  opportuuity  that  seldom  presents  itseU.— Aodress,  2.  Z.'tare  of 
Mr.  NcUon,  25,  Boiiverle-ttieel,  Fleet-street. 

TO  PAINTER.S, 

W-^^'TED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

W Painters  fortho  contitry-.-Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms 
and  reference,  to  Mr.  CHEALE,  Uvkfleld. 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

A LONDON  BUILDEE  requires  a 

XX  thoioughly  ifficieut  CLERK.  Must  be  a good  accountant 
and  estimator. — Address,  stating  age  and  salary  rejuired,  to  U.  iL  8. 
Office  of ''Tho  Builder.” 

W-^NTED,  Six  First-class  JOINERS.— 

tV  Apply  to  Mr,  TH08.  SIBLEY,  Monktou-street,  RyJe,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

WT ANTED,  a person  to  take  the  entire 

Ty  MANAGEMENT  of  tbe  BUILDING  of  a number  of 

HUl'SRS.  Hv  must  uuderstand  the  busiorts  well,  and  be  able  to  give 
focunty  for  his  liooesty.— Address,  hy  letter,  irlvliig  full  particulars  of 
hiiutelf  and  quallOcallons  for  tbe  undertakiog.  to  L.  T.  Poet -office. 
City-rood,  EC, 

A CLERK  is  required  in  an  Architect’s 

XX  Office  who  is  tborougbly  capable  of  Superintending  ifae  Draw- 
ing Deparlmeht.— Apjly.byletter.to  A.B.  IB.  Royal  Exchange. 

"XITANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN  of 

T V WOBKB,  to  superintend  important  Bnildinj  operations  In  tho 
country.  Fay,  St.  10a.  a veek.— Applications  and  copies  of  tastimo- 
ulals  to  lio  addraased  O.  E.  Offlco  of  '*  The  Builder”  not  later  than 
TSDRaDAY.  the  3rd  of  MAY. 


YYFANTED,  for  a permanent  SITUATION, 

Yt  a Builder's  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  One  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  bench  prelerred.— Apply,  stating  terms  and  par- 
ticulars, to  S.  B.  Post-office.  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  Yorkshire. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Clerk 

V V of  Works,  who  hss  just  completed  a church,  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Flrst-cla>8  references, — Address,  with  terms,  H.  C.  Post- 
office,  Wantage,  Berks. 

wanted,  an  OUT-DOOR  APPREN- 

T Y"  TICE  to  the  Gasdttlng  and  Plumbing  bueiness.  Premium 
required,  232.— InquDe  at  44,  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road,  after  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

TO  GRAINERS. 

■VYr^NTED,  for  the  Country,  a first-class 

VV  QRAINBR.— Apply  to  Sir.  N.  RIGBY,  2,  Cross  Keys-court, 

44,  LondoD-walL  Specimens  required. 

YY?" ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

YV  RE-ENQAGEMKNT.  In  au  Arohiteol's  or  Builder’s  Office.  Is 
a good  writer,  and  can  copy  and  trace  drawings  neatly.  Four  years’ 
practlral  experience  as  a Joiner,  and  two  years  at  an  Architect's. — 
Address,  R.  3.  113,  Southamptou-street,  Camberwell, 

■WANTED,  PIECE-WORK,  Labour  only. 

W Country  orsuburbs.  Stairs  or  handrails  executed  on  the 

orthogonal  system,  or  sashes,  frames,  and  shop-fronts. — Address,  B. 
24,  Tavielock-terrace,  Portobello-rood,  Noltiug-blll,  London,  W. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

VV  Plumber,  Goefitter,  and  Glazier.  Is  a good  plain  ztne- 
worker— AdOreis,  HENRY  GOBIJEY,  Plumber,  9,  York-street,  Bnt- 
terse.v  fields. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

■\^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.— Address.  A.  B.  care  of  Mr. 
Sahler,  S.  Llttle.St.  Andrew's  street,  Up|>er  SL  MorLln’s-lane. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a First- 

VV  class  GBAlNEIt  and  M.4RBLER,  by  piece-work.— Address, 
T,  M.  7,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  S,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

YYTANTED,  by  a practical  Man  (Carpenter 

V V by  trade),  a RE- ENGAGEMENT  ns  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  to 
Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Qoud  refereuoes.  4c. — Address,  C.  B.  Mr,  Pear- 
son’s. 15.  Bedford-row,  W.U 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a practical  man,  a Carpenter 

VV  and  Joiner  by  trade,  a SITUATION  os  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, or  to  take  charge  of  a Job.  Unexceptionable  references. — 
Address,  W.  R.  23,  Harmnu-streel,  Kingslaud-ioad,  N.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYTANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade,  age  38.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of 
construction  In  all  Its  branches  Town  or  country.  First-class  refer- 
ences from  Architects  and  Bnllders.— Address,  0.  G.  154,  Hackney- 
road,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  30,  a 

VV  carpeoUr  and  joiner  by  traue,  a RB-BNOAQEMENT  as 
CLERK  of  WORKS.  Has  been  employed  twelve  munThs  as  such  Lu 

T.  B.  9.  Stanley-stree't,  Pimlico. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

\YT ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BOOK- 

YV  KEEPER.  SALESMAN,  or  Occasional  Traveller.  Six  year* 
n last  situation.  Cnn  estimate  aud|  take  out  quantities.  FirsC-claas 
references.— Address,  G.  cate  of  Mr,  William  Chapman,  Stationer, 
luS.Mlcklegate,  York. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good 
testimonials  and  reference.— -Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Hughes,  2j 
Ruse-street,  Wokingham,  Berk*. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first  rate 

VV  ORAINER  and  PLAIN  WRITER.  No  objection  tofillhto 
time  up  at  painting.  Town  preferred. — Address,  Y.  B,  52,  Sallibiuy- 
street,  Portman  Market 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Young  Married  Man,  a 

VV  permanvut  8ITD.ATION.  Is  practically  ftcqnalnted  with 
plaiu  and  decorative  paluting,  gliding,  4c.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences given.— Addre^e,  M.  J.  lU,  Waveloy-road,  Harrow-road,  Pad- 
dington. 

TO  DECORATORS.  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYr  ANTE  D,  by  a First-class  Artistic 

Y V DECORATOR  and  DESIGNER,  a BE-ENGAOEMKNT  to 

SUPERINTEND  the  above,  or  will  Execute  any  amount  of  Work  by 
Contract.  Good  references,  testluiontals.  and  specimens. — Apply  to 
A.  B.  7,  Can  on  bury -cottages,  Canonbury-rood.  N. 

YYTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  aa 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Brickwork  by  the  Rod.- Address, 

8.  B.  Office  of  •’  The  Buliaer.” 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■\YT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

YV  a Joiner  by  trace,  a SITUATION  as  a General  or  Out-door 
Working  FOREMAN,  Good  testimonials  from  bis  lost  employer.- 
Address,  O.  P.  Office  of  " Tbe  Builder.” 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Workman,  a 

YV  SITUATION,  03  WOHKIWO  FOREMAN,  as  Plumber  and 
Glazier,  or  otherwise,  or  to  Manage  a Bunuesa  for  a Widow  or  in  tbe 
absence  of  tbe  Piincipal.  First-rate  references  from  City  architects. 
In  town  or  country, — Addred,  0,  M.  8,  Qower-place,  Euston-square. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as 

VV  ACCOUNT.\NT,  CLERK,  or  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Out-door 
work  preferred,— Address,  A.  E.  care  of  Mr.  Stauie}',  Optician,  3 aud 

5,  Great  Turositlc,  Holborn,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■Vy" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V of  considerable  experience  ou  fiist-eloee  Jobe  (Is  also  an  iso- 
metrical  and  prnpeetlve  draughtamanl,  a KE-ENQaUEMENT  os 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Walking  or  Oeoeral  i'nreiuan.  First-class 
references  and  testimonials.  — Address,  N.  T.  4li,  Baokham-stircl, 
Hoxtou.N. 

TO  BUILIIERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  Friioe-Cust  and  General  CLUaK.  Is  a fair 
draucbtstuan.  Can  survey  land.  Salary  nut  less  than  22.  la 

. Aged'Si— Address,  W.  A 0.  Office  of  ” The  Bmlder." 
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No  more  Coals. 


English  society,  or  at  least 
I that  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers that  is  wont  to  regard 
I the  news  of  the  day  as 
material  for  contemporary 
history,  rubbed  its  eyes 
over  the  breakfast-table  a 
few  mornings  ago,  to  assure 
itself  that  it  was  reading, 
and  not  dreaming ; for  the 
morning  papers  recorded, 
not  without  some  wonder- 
ing comment  of  their  own, 
the  astounding  fact  that 
the  voice  of  science  had 
made  itself  heard  in  a 
debate  on  a subject  that 
has  been  hitherto  given 
over  altogether  to  the  professed 
politician,  and  that  philosophy 
had  been  talked  and  had  been 
listened  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  a debateonthat 
annually  occurring  question,  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  Mr.  Mill 
" toc  k an  appropriate  occasion  of  sug- 
gp.-,iing  to  the  legislative  wisdom  of 
tho  conntiy  the  consideration  that 
something  was  due  to  posterity,  and 
he  enforced  this  advice  by  referring  to  that  most 
important  question  of  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  very  serious  attention  among 
those  who  look  beyond  the  mere  questions  and 
cares  of  the  day.  By  the  time  that  our  great 
grandchildren  occupy  our  seats,  it  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Jevons  that  all  the  coal  that  lies  within 
4,000  feet  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
consumed.  The  question  has  in  it  this  practical 
weight,  that  while  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
coal  is  matter  only  of  estimate,  our  present  con- 
sumption of  100,000,000  of  tons  per  annum 
being  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  while  the 
actual  quantity  of  coal  now  existing  at  any  given 
depth  is  matter  also  only  of  estimate,  the  fact 
that  the  supply  is  limited,  and  that  that  limit, 
wherever  it  be,  must  be  reached  sooner  or  later, 
if  our  present  rate  of  consumption  goes  on,  is 
certain  and  indubitable.  It  may  not  be  till  the 
time  of  our  fourth  descendants  that  the  coal- 
owners  of  Durham  and  of  Wales  will  find  them- 
selves, to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  out  in 
the  cold ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  even  in  the  timo  of  our  grandchildren ; and, 
hasten  or  postpone  tho  evil  day  as  we  may,  its 
arrival  is  as  inevitable  as  that  of  death  itself. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who  would 
deal  honestly  by  their  children’s  children  to  look 
this  great  danger  in  the  face,  and  to  regard  it, 
not  with  helpless  dismay,  but  with  wise  precau- 
tion. The  first  lesson  that  the  man  of  science 
will  draw  from  the  prediction  is  the  importance 
of  preventing  the  reckless  and  enormous  waste 
of  fuel,  the  consequences  of  which  imperil  our 
own  health  and  destroy  our  own  cleanliness  and 
comfoit,  no  less  than  they  diminish  the  inheri- 
tance that  we  have  to  leavo  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  The  film  of  vaporized  but  unconsumed 
carbon  that  is  daily  deteriorating  at  the  same 
timo  that  lace-patterned  paper  on  tho  walls  of 
tho  boudoir,  for  which  the  Hebrew  millionaire 
paid  3£-  guineas  a yard,  narrow  width,  and  the 
more  priceless,  if  less  regarded,  structure  of  the 


lungs  of  the  poor  sempstress,  is  not  only  applied 


to  a purpose  more  injurious  to  ourselves  than 
our  most  powerful  artillejy  has  yet  proved  to 
our  enemies,  but  is  thus  applied  at  an  annual 
cost,  taken  out  of  tho  estate  of  our  children,  far 
greater  than  that  of  tho  army  estimates— ay, 
and  of  the  navy  estimates  to  boot.  Wo  are  not 
only  daily  wasting  the  contents  of  the  precious 
mines  that  we  ought  to  leavo  to  our  descendants, 
but  we  are  so  conducting  that  waste  as  to  ensure 
a large  amount  of  positive  injury  to  health  and 
to  comfort  by  the  process.  Such  fe  an  unex- 
aggerated statement  of  our  present  wasteful 
expenditure  of  our  limited  supply  of  fuel. 

It  is  true  that  tho  evils  wo  anticipate  aro  often 
found  to  bring  with  them  their  own  remedy. 
Fresh  supplies  of  heat  and  of  power  may  come 
into  service  before  our  coal  is  exhausted.  Wo 
have  a marked  recent  example  of  this  possibility 
in  tho  case  of  petroleum.  But  this  considera- 
tion ia  more  encouraging  to  the  philanthropist 
than  to  the  patriot.  The  great  race  may  bo  run 
at  an  increased  speed  ; but  we  may  no  longer  be 
the  foremost  runners.  Mankind  may  be  the  better 
off  if  American  rock-oil,  or  African  coal,  or 
Asiatic  bituminous  products,  are  substituted  for 
the  produce  of  the  pits  of  Newcastle  or 
of  South  Wales ; but  Northumberland  and 
Monmouthshire  will  be  frightful  losers  by 
tho  transfer.  English  capital  may  find  a field 
for  its  employment  in  the  distant  scenes 
from  which  our  new  supplies  may  come ; but 
if  such  be  the  case,  the  profits  of  the  capitalist 
will  soon  cease  to  be  spent  in  a district  to 
which  he  is  no  longer  bound  by  any  but  senti- 
mental ties.  The  man  who  counts  the  sails 
that  hang  to  dry  over  the  waters  of  the  Mersey 
and  of  the  Thames,  who  listens  to  the  roar  of 
800  trains  passing  (as  will  shortly  be  the  case) 
in  twenty-four  hours  over  a single  viaduct,  or 
who  sees  the  midnight  sky  reddened  with  the 
glowing  furnaces  of  the  “black  country,  or 
bright  with  the  countless  gas-bm-ners  of  London, 
may  smile  at  tho  idea  that  prosperity  so  gigantic 
can  ever  pass  away.  Tet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  so  far  as  the  unintelligible  mounds  that  mark 
the  sites  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  to  see  how 
empire  deserts  her  ancient  thrones.  The  tom-isb 
who  visits  Bordeaux,  Brindisi,  or  Bruges,  may 
bear  home  memorable  lessons  from  their  deserted 
streets.  The  capital  of  the  English  dominion  in 
France,  the  scene  of  the  court  of  the  Black 
Prince,  the  great  emporium  of  some  of  the  finest 
vintages  of  tho  south,  yet  boasts  of  bustling 
streets  and  crowded  quays ; but  long  linos  of 
tenantless  and  decaying  bouses,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  gay  city,  tell  of  loss  of  wealth  and 
of  commerce,  and  of  tho  effects  of  tho  substitu- 
tion, by  English  legislation,  of  Spanish  for 
French  wines  for  the  bulk  of  tho  consumptiou  of 
this  country.  Brindisi,  the  great  Adriatic  port 
of  the  Homan  empire,  unrivalled  on  tho  coasts  of 
Italy  for  its  commodious  and  well-protected 
double  harbour,  and  promising  hereafter  to  be 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  India  mails,  is  tho 
only  city  in  southern  Italy  which  is  surrounded 
by  a broad  belt  of  barren  ground,  bearing  only 
bushes  of  myrtle  and  of  cistus,  though  well 
suited  for  cereal  crops.  Enter  the  city,  and  you 
will  think  one  house  out  of  five  inhabited ; visit 
the  port,  and  you  may  find  a solitary  vessel  has 
floated  over  thehar  that  yet  covers  the  sunken  fleet 
of  Pompey.  It  is  true  that  the  desolation  of  Brin- 
disi may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  mala- 
ria ; but  on  the  other  hand,  malaria  may  bo 
attributed  in  great  measure  to  neglect  and  to 
desolation ; and  in  this  instance,  perhaps,  it  is 
entirely  duo  to  the  faithless,  listless  inactivity 
which,  under  centuries  of  political  and  reli- 
gious misgovemment,  has  turned  this  garden 
of  Europe  into  a discomfortable  wilderness. 
In  the  great  deserted  cities  of  the  Low  Countries, 
once  the  home  of  all  that  was  most  hopeful  and 
most  energetic  among  any  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
we  read  the  results,  not  so  much  of  the  Spanish 
tyranny,  as  of  that  unbridled  democratic  tur- 
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buience  that  rendered  all  government  save  that 
of  the  sword  impossible  j of  that  unresting  and 
discontented  spirit  that  displays  itself  in  our 
own  trades-unions  and  rejoices  in  strikes.  In 
eadi  of  the  instances  we  have  mentioned,  politi- 
cal causes  alone  have,  more  or  less,  desolated 
cities  which,  by  tbeir  localities  and  by  the  in- 
dustry of  their  inhabitants,  were  once  deservedly 
and  eminently  prosperons.  So  great  a blow  as 
tho  exhaustion  of  coal-mines  cannot  be  pointed 
to  in  history,  and  yet  history  is  full  of  instances 
of  municipal  and  national  decay. 

In  the  face  of  considerations  of  this  nature,  it 
is  clear  that  the  very  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, when  extending  no  further  than  to  our 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  descendants, 
prescribes  certain  grand  rules  with  which  no 
administration  of  the  national  finances  can  tam- 
per without  grave  dereliction  of  duty.  That 
taxes  should  be  as  little  onerous  as  possible  in 
their  mode  of  collection,  that  they  should  bo  by 
preference,  and  as  far  as  possible,  indirect,  and 
therefore  optional,  and  that  they  should  be 
reduced  to  that  extent  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  revenue  according  to  those  principles 
which  recent  experience  has  educed  from  suc- 
cessful fiscal  improvements,  no  ono  will  venture 
openly  to  deny.  That,  so  soon  as  taxation  is 
thus  theoretically  perfect,  or  as  nearly  approxi- 
mating to  such  a state  as  the  complex  machinery 
of  social  life  allows,  tho  surplus  should  be  de- 
voted to  diminishing  that  heavy  burden  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  debt  that  now 
i encumbers  our  national  property,  is  a proposi- 
tion of  which  the  foregoing  considerations  only 
too  plainly  show  the  justice.  In  the  case  of  the 
malt-tax,  the  impropriety  of  a sacrifice  of  five  or 
six  millions  of  revenue,  arising  from  the  con- 
sumption of  an  article  of  luxuiy,  for  such  it  is,  even 
if  it  be  called  the  poor  man’s  luxury,  is  evident 
from  the  very  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the 
tax.  It  is  urged  that  five  or  six  millions  of  revenue 
involve  a burden  to  a much  larger  amount 
on  the  consumers  of  beer.  Let  us  admit  this  to 
he  the  case.  Let  us  remember  that  malt  liquor, 
whilo  grateful  and  almost  indispensable  to  many, 
is  at  all  events  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  its 
consumers.  If  we  set  apart  those  whose  health 
is  impaired  by  its  use,  even  in  moderation, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  a rapidly-increasing 
class,  and  those  whose  health  and  wealth  are 
impaired  by  its  consumption  in  excess ; if  we 
remember  that  the  most  laborious  workmen, 
such  as  smiths  in  large  smithies,  cannot  drink 
beer,  but  drink  water  only,  and  that  those  men 
who  consume  tho  largest  quantities  of  beer 
under  the  stimulus  of  unusual  exertion,  as 
mowers  in  hay -time,  would  no  doubt  be  greatly 
benefited  by  following  tbo  example  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire smiths,  we  shall  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  any  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  stimulating  tbo  consumption  of  beer.  Now 
if  this  consumption  follow  the  usual  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  tea,  and  if  the  redaction  of  tho  price 
of  beer  by  a considerable  reduction  of  the  malt 
duty  would  so  encourage  the  consumption  as  to 
make  the  revenue  derived  from  the  lower  rate 
rapidly  advance  towards  the  actual  amount,— or, 
still  more,  if  we  suppose  the  duty  actuaDy 
removed,  and  a minimum  quantity  of  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of  beer,  in  addition  to 
our  present  draught,  to  be  annually  consumed, — 
wo  think  no  ono  but  a brewer  could  view  the 
result  with  complacency.  A penny  on  a pot  of 
beer  now,  as  compared  to  ten  shillings  a ton  on 
the  coals  consumed  by  our  grand-children,  is  a 
wise  and  not  very  self-sacrificing  economy. 

The  debate  touched  on  some  of  those  vulgar 
commonplaces  and  selfish  sneers  hy  which  those 
who  have  no  respect  for  their  ancestors  express 
then.'  contempt  for  their  descendants.  “ What 
have  we  to  do  with  posterity  ? Am  I my 
grandson’s  keeper?”  Without  following  tho 
honourable  member  for  Westminster  in  bis  elo- 
quent rebuke  of  the  blind  and  sbameless  selfish- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


nees  that  prompts  sach  expressions,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that  almost  all  that  is  noble  in  the 
art  of  the  builder  arises  from  a regard  to  posterity, 
lo  house  ourselves  in  comfort,  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  our  social  life,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  would  but  lightly  tax  the  skill  of 
the  architect,  if  the  great  idea  of  commemoration 
were  laid  aside.  It  is  as  memorials  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  that  churches  and  palaces 
have  grown  into  magnificence,— that  monuments 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  simplest  footstone 
by  a village  grave  to  the  storied  shrine  of  the 
i^onfessor  have  ever  come  into  existence.  If  we 
say  that_  the  taking  thought  for  posterity  is  one 
mam  point  of  distinction  between  the  civilised 
and  the  uncivilised  man,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be 
unjust  to  the  latter;  but  the  evidence  given  of 
that  forethought  by  laws  and  institutions,  and 
no  less  by  the  creations  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
architect,  is  certainly  a peculiar  feature  of 
civilization. 

Dae  provision  for  posterity  is  an  eminent 
Characteristic  of  our  own  race.  To  this  in. 
atinct,— for  it  is  rather  an  instinct  than  a 
-principle,— we  owe  very  much  of  the  position 
we  now  occnpy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a part  of  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  English  character,  and  is  so  integral  a 
portion  of  the  nature  of  all  men  of  mark  among 
ns,  that,  whether  we  regard  the  noble  who  traces 
fais  descent  from  the  mni-tial  companions  of  the 
conquering  Dnke  of  hTormandy,  or  the  sturdy 
founder  of  his  own  house,  who  engraves  the 
alpaca  on  hia  bright  new  silver  out  of  gratitude 
to  the  animal  from  which  his  fortune  was 
derived,  the  idea  of  handing  down  his  property 
to  his  children’s  children  underlies  almost  every 
arrangement  of  his  life.  That  which  each  man 
IS  so  anxious  to  do  for  his  own  children,  shall 
we,  collectively  and  as  a people,  fail  to  do  for 
our  own  ? 

We  ai^  glad  to  leam  from  a reply  made  by  Sir 
G^eorge  Grey  to  a question  asked  by  Mr.  Liddell 
that  the  large  amount  of  information  relative  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal-fields  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  geological  survey  department 
u about  to  be  put  into  a shape  that  will  allow  it 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  thus 
brought  before  the  public. 


[May  5,  1866, 


THE  architectural  EXHIBITIOX. 

Tiie  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  Society  was  opened  in  the  galleries  in 
•Conduit-street,  by  a private  view  on  Monday 
last,  and  a conversazione  on  Tuesday.  The  col- 
lection 13  not  numerous,  and  for  its  want  of 
lulness  we  may  assign  the  cause  of  a new  direc- 
tion  having  entered  office  late  in  the  season  • 
nevertheleas  there  are  290  frames  of  illustrations 
by  1.0  exhibitors,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
afiord  much  useful  information.  We  shall  be 
surprised  indeed  if,  when  architecture  has  fairly 
setiifid  down  in  its  home  here,  and  the  Exhibi- 
tion  IS  rightly  managed,  a great  and  general 
amount  of  public,  as  well  as  professional,  interest 
18  not  evinced  in  this  periodical  collection,  repre- 
senting, as  it  ought  to  do,  and  showing  to  the 
British  public  and  foreigners,  the  yearly  etate 
and.  progress  of  the  architectural  talent  of  the 
nation.  Take  the  present  display  as  a moderate  i 
example,  and  see  how  largely  the  institutions  of' 
the  country  are  aifected  by  the  part  the  architect 
plays  in  them.  There  are  memorials  of  the 
^nnco  Consort  at  Belfast,  of  medical  officers  who 
ftll  m the_  Crimea  at  Xetley  Hospital,  and  of 
O Connell  in  Dublin;  theatres  at  South  Shields 
and  Nottingham,  and  “ the  Surrey the  pro- 
posed  gigantic  Midland  Railway  Station  and 
Hotel  at  St.  Pancras,  London;  hotels  at  Ulles- 
water,  Penrith,  and  Saltburn-by-the-Sea.  Lon- 
don  and  provincial  street  architecture  is  repre- 
sented  by  warehouses  in  Commercial  and  South- 
wark streets;  “premises"  in  Bishopegate-street • 
houses  and  shops”  in  Newington  Causeway 
“warehouses  and  hotel"  in  ClerkenwelU 
chambers  m \ ictona-street;  “Bank-build- 
ings, Manchester,  and  “ Alexandra-buildings," 
Liverpool.  There  are  a workhouse  at  Driffield- 
Hie  E.xchange  at  Middlesbrough;  Roval  Arcade! 
Brighton;  Keighley  and  Chester  Town-halls- 
BnJl’s  Brighton  Baths  ; Dulwich  College  estate 
railway  bridges  ; the  “Old  White  Hart,"  Chelms. 
ford;  and  militia  stores,  Bath.  We  have  plans 
for  laying  out  of  estates  at  Brighton  and  Croydon ; 
villas  at  Holloway;  workmen’s  dwellings  for  an 
ordnance  company,  and  a “ proposed  new  club." 
Of  religions  edifices  there  are  a new  cathedral  at 
Sligo;  a church  and  priory  at  Eaverstock  Hill; 


the  Presbytery  at  Cork ; and  churches  at  Dublin, 
ObaritoD,  Hastings,  Hanworth,  Agar  Town,  Bray, 
bheffield,  Llanelly,  Dublin,  Wribbenhall,  Stratford 
Islington,  Leicester,  Whitby,  Merrifield,  Nordelpb. 
•rome  Selwood,  Upwell,  Kingweston,  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  Hampstead,  Kingsdown,  Hunslet- 
Copley  Halifax,  Bootle,  Burwasb,  New- 
castle, Byford,  Weaste,  Stroud,  and  Maidenhead 
Scholastic  and  benevolent  institutions  are  repre- 
^nted  by  the  Girls’  Orphanage,  Bletchingly 
Orphanage  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton  • 
buildings  for  the  Sisterhood,  Oxford  ; Grammar, 
school  at  Felatead  ; Masonic  Institution  for  Boys 
at  Tottenham;  Merchant  Seamen’s  Hospital 
Asylum,  Knaresbrook;  School  Chapel,  Elsecar; 
School  buildings,  Victoria  Docks;  for  Gospel 
Town;  for  “Friends  Endowed,” 
Reeth ; for  Wosleyans  at  Darlington  and 
Highbury,  and  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Bradfield, 
near  Reading.  There  are  rectory  houses  for  Un- 
well and  Welney,  in  Norfolk;  mansions  at  Pawk- 
ham,  Kent;  Nnnappleton,  Yorkshire;  Liandinan, 
Gloucestershire;  Clerwood,  Edinburgh;  at  Shep- 
balbury;  at  Wingham,  Kent;  and  at  Bockelton 
Court,  Worcestershire.  Decorative  high-class 
religious  art  is  shown  by ‘the  altar  and  reredos  in 
Hereford  Cathedral;  cemetery  cross  atGlossop; 
and  the  reredos  at  Sherborne  Abbey.  And  of 
works  abroad  there  are  illustrations  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Piazza  Statute,  Turin  ; the  Bom- 
bay International  Exhibition;  the  Custom-house, 
Bombay;  and  improvements  for  Madrid.  The 
interest  of  the  present  display  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  contributions  of  those  who,  by  their 
sketches  abroad,  early  studies,  or  amateur  work 
lend  their  subsidiary  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  profession  of  the  architect  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  kingdom  ; and  of  these  we  should 
enumerate  sixty-three  instructive  pencil  “sketches 
made  on  the  continent  in  autumn,  1865,”  by  the 
recipient  on  Monday  last  of  the  Institute  Royal 
Gold  Medal;  eight  finished  water-colour  drawings 
of  continental  subjects  by  a prominent  prize 
meimlhst,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers;  drawings  of  buildings 
in_  Egypt,  by  a well-known  reverend  literary 
critic;  sketches  in  France,  by  one  of  the  hon. 
seoreteries,  and  others;  sketches  by  members  of 
the  class  of  design  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion ; and  a series  of  illustrations  from  the  Die- 
tionary  of  Architecture  : these  latter  alone,  taken 
apparently  at  random,  happily  illustrate,  like  the 
Exhibition  itself,  the  diversity  of  detail  which 
practical  men  have  to  deal  with;  viz.,  a porch, 

I ^ staircase,  ice-pit,  painted  glass,  hospital,  screen 
I and  triforium.  ’ 

There  are  a few  distinctive  features  in  this 
Exhibition  which  we  desire  to  notice  before  pro 
ceeding  to  review  the  works  contained  in  it. 
Photography,  as  on  previous  occasions,  is  largely 
made  use  of  as  an  architectural  aid.  Out  of  the  290 
framed  illustrations,  there  are  ‘16  framed  photo- 
graphic collections  of  drawings,  buildings  and 
decorative  works.  One  exhibitor  has  15  subjects 
m one  frame  from  “ drawings  of  buildings,  exe- 
cuted, lu  progress,  or  to  be  executed”  by  him. 
Another  has  a “sheet  of  photographs” — four 
large  and  two  small— views  taken  from  works 
actoally  executed,  and  the  author  exhibits  his 
portrait  in  the  centre  of  them;  a third  has 
“ coloured  photographs  from  drawings ; ” a fourth 
has  three  different  views  of  a church  “recently 
. erected  ; and  thus,  in  various  ways,  is  the  com- 
I paratively  new  art  brought  into  practical  use. 

I bat  it  IS  valuable  in  representing  the  details  and 
clnwroscuro  effect  of  buildings  actually  executed 
there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  there  is  any  utility 
in  exhibiting  a dark  colourless  series  of  reduced 
photographic  copies  of  drawings  of  buildings  to 
be  executed  we  very  much  doubt.  Eight  views 
(being  part  of  120  photographs  of  a work)  contri- 
bated  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  show  buildings 
m Ahmedabad,  capital  of  Goozerat,  Bombay 
Presidency ; and  there  is  a specimen  of  litho- 
photography  by  Bullock  & Co.  Among  the  few 
distinctive  miscellaneous  works  in  the  Exhibition 
there  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidered 
“ figure-subjects  worked  in  silk  and  part-applique 
work  ;”  “embroidery  foraltar-frontal,”  and  “ em- 
broidered cross  worked  in  silk  ” all  by  Frank 

Smith;  also  a “panel  in  glass  mosaic,” are- 

presentation,  by  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  “the 
-^nnunciation,”  executed  by  Rust  & Co.;  and 
there  is  one  solitary  specimen  of  oak  wood- 
carving  by  one  solitary  lady  contributor:  a 
carved  panel  ” about  18  in.  square,  consisting 
of  intersecting  triangles,  with  the  interstices  filled 
with  delicate  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  and  having 
a shield  and  crest  in  the  centre,  with  motto  “ Bum 
spiro  spero.’’^  The  whole  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
careful  carving,  but  the  public  is  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  whether  the  fair  exhibitor  has  actually  J 


carved  it  (which  is  the  case)  or  only  exhibits  it. 
The  catalogue  simply  states  “ Carved  Panel.  Miss 
Bloxam.”  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  is  founded 
on  an  ancient  seal.  Attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  designs  for  the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  proposed  in  competition,  Decem- 
ber, 1865.  Of  these,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  contributes 
SIX  sheets  (121,  122,  122a,  123,  123a,  124)  • Mr, 
Owen  Jones  three  (127,128,  129);  and  Mr.  T 
C.  Sorby  (the  third  premiated  design)  four  (142 
143,1-14,145).  The  prize  and  accepted  design 
reat  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  provokingly  absent 
True  to  the  predilections  of  these  three  gentlemen 
the  designs  of  the  former  are  classic  and  sombre 
m style,  very  little  colour  being  introduced,  and 
the  roofs  tinted  black;  those  by  Mr.  Jones 
full  of  colour,  the  facades  being  relieved  by  red 
granite  columns  and  ornamentation,  and  the 
roofs  tinted  green;  and  the  latter  mixed  and 
grandiose,  with  a yellowish  tone  pervading  the 
whole,  the  roof  being  covered  with  patent  tiles. 
The  conditions  of  the  competition  were  that  the 
hotel  should  be  placed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  site,  and  that  the  design  for  the  vast  roof 
of  the  terminus,  in  one'  span,  supplied  by  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Barlow,  should  be  adopted  by,  and 
introduced  into  the  design  on  the  central  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  site,  by  all  the  competitors. 
These  conditions  have  been  observed  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways,  remarkable  as  involving  a great  prin- 
ciple of  design.  Mr.  Cockerell  says  on  one  of  his 
drawings,  “ The  roof  of  the  station,  though  higher 
than  the  front  elevation,  would  not  be  visible  from 
any  portion  of  the  Euston  Road.  It  is,  therefore, 
omitted  in  the  drawing.  It  is  obvious,  from  the 
fact  of  its  axis  not  being  on  a line  with  the 
centre  of  the  front,  that  it  is  undesirable  that  it 
should  form  a pai-t  of  the  composition.”  Following 
his  principle  of  nniformity,he  conceals  and  masks 
the  roof  of  the  station,  tho  grandest  feature  of 
the  project,  and  converts  his  composition  into 
a facade,  that  looks  more  like  buildings  for  a 
university  than  a railway  terminns. 

Mr.  Sorby  follows  in  the  same  wake,  for  he, 
too,  ignores  the  roof  of  the  terminus  altogether, 
and  in  aiming  at  regularity,  sinks  the  distinc- 
tive  character  of  the  hotel  by  the  side  of  the  ter- 
minus,  08  well  as  the  railway  shed,  and  converts 
his  design  into  a vast  sort  of  Pitti  Palace,  with 
additional  stories  and  two  central  towers  (142). 

Jones,  however,  boldly  grapples  with 
the  engineer’s  design,  and  assnmingfor  the  nonce 
to  be  Ingegnere-arcUtetta,  he  brings  the  vast  span 
of  the  roof  to  the  front,  and,  placing  it  between 
two  towers,  makes  it  (though  in  a more  orna- 
mental manner)  like  the  terminus  at  King’s 
Cross,  and  the  Strasbourg  Railway  in  Paris,  at 
once  the  prominent  and  leading  feature  of  the 
frontage.  He  also,  unlike  his  competitors,  keeps 
up  the  distinctive  character  of  the  monster  hotel 
by  the  side  of  it,  joining  the  hotel  and  terminus 
by  a wing  of  lower  proportions.  To  say  that  it 
is  no  use  to  deal  architecturally  with  the  great 
railway  roof  is  a great  mistake,  and  we  need 
only  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  contrasting 
the  front  view,  where  it  is  dealt  with,  with  the 
rear  view  (127)  of  Mr.  Jones’s  design  ; for  here 
the  railway  shed  appears  in  all  its  unmasked 
bareness,  and  presents  that  stupendous  boiler- 
like  appearance  which  spoils  the  river-view  of 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Blackfriars  Railway  ter- 
mini.  An  reste,  we  find  little  novelty  in  style  in 
either  of  the  designs.  The  same  oft-repeated 
rnfitications  and  cornices,  capitals,  string-courses 
and  pilasters,  varied  in  their  arrangement,  to 
suit  the  tasto  of  each  particular  architect,  and 
different  in  proportion  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
stones  upon  stories  are  piled  up  ad  i-nfinitum, 
like  the  tall  houses  in  the  old  town  at  Edinburgh. 

The  roof- lines  are  treated  by  each  competitor 
with  a marked  difference.  Mr.  Cockerell  adopts 
the  high  pitch  mansard-roof,  which  has  a verv 
flat  upper  portion  for  its  section  ; Mr.  Jones  the 
steep  straight  pitch  roof  with  metal  creatings ; 
and  Mr.  Sorby  relies  npon  a massive  ornamental 
baluatraded  parapet  and  cornice  to  disguise  a 
portion  of  hia  flattish  roof  behind  it.  There  is 
only  one  plan  shown,  that  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
(122a),  from  which  we  gather  that  probably  the 
arrangements  of  all  would  be  pretty  perfect  in 
this  respect,  seeing  that  railway  travelling  and 
experience  have  taught  us  to  be  intelligent  as  to 
the  requirements  for  a great  terminus,  and  that 
they  would  be  nearly  certain  to  be  complete,  if,  as 
in  all  probability  on  this  occasion,  they  were 
designed  in  co-operation  with  the  company’s 
engineer.  The  drawings  are  all  coneclentionsly 
and  handsomely  produced. 

Wo  cross  over  to  a view  of  a building  which 
attracts  us  by  its  extreme  coolness  of  appearance  • 
the  whole  mass  being  tinted,  roof  and  walla 
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alike,  a cool  grey,  and  the  windows  pale  green, 
the  “ perspective  view  of  the  building  designed 
fortho  Iniornational  Exhibition,  Bombay”  (249), 
by  Messrs.  T.  Iloger  Smith,  and  James  Trub- 
shawe,  previously  mentioned  in  our  columns. 
Three  Norway  churches  joined  together  with 
three  square  towers,  surmounted  by  domes,  be- 
striding each  of  them,  best  convey  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  this  edifice.  The  roofs  on  each 
side  are  stepped  five  times,  or  have  as  many 
lean-to  roofs  one  below  the  other  in  tiers,  each 
with  a wide  projecting  eave,  the  lowest  tier 
having  several  small  gables  intersecting  it.  A 
Crystal-Palace  effect  is  aimed  at  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  large  semicircular  brattis^ed  and  latticed 
opens  in  the  gable-ends  of  each  transept  and  end 
of  the  building.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
what  the  roofs  are  composed  of,  whether  glass, 
zinc,  or  painted  wood,  and  no  mention  in  the 
catalogue'whether  the  budding  is  to  be  executed 
or  isiin  course  of  execution.  We  believe,  however, 
that  at  present  it  is  only  a project.  Not  far  from 
this  (231),  the  Augustinian  church,  Johu-street, 
Dublin,  is  depicted  in  a large  and  handsome 
drawing  by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin.  It  repre- 
sents the  western  front  in  full,  and  the  northern 
side  very  acutely  foreshortened  in  perspective  ; 
thus  giving  a very  weak  appearance  to  the  steep 
roof,  with  cresting  in  lieu  of  a spire,  which  sur- 
mounts the  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
front.  The  style  is  the  Geometric,  and  the  design 
generally  is  bold  and  eti'ective  in  treatment,  but 
the  central  eight-light  window  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  tower,  with 
the  exception  of  the  buttresses  at  the  corners, 
and  gives  the  tower  the  appearance  of  being  very 
weak.  In  228  we  see  a view  of  some  new 
buildings  of  the  Piazza  Statute,  Turin,  in  course 
of  erection  for  the  International  Financial  Society, 
originally  designed  by  Signor  Bollati,  of  Turin, 
and  altered  and  amended  by  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry.  This  is  a grand  project  for  Turin,  looking 
like  a twin  Buckingham  Palace,  and  wa  hope 
that,  with  the  change  of  the  Italian  capital,  it  may 
not  come  to  grief.  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones  shows  his 
Madrid  improvements  m 217,  218,  219,  220, 
as  well  as  by  reduced  photographs  of  the  same 
(81).  They  are  all  in  large,  bold,  highly-coloured 
elevations,  and  for  want  of  any  plans  or  descrip- 
tions we  surmise  them  to  represent  monster 
hotels,  lofty  houses  in  flats,  with  shops  below, 

I under  arcades,  and  terraces  of  mansions.  The 
I character  of  them  all  is  a mixture  of  Venetia- 
Gothic  with  llenaissance,  French,  and  Indian 
examples,  where  long  rows  of  arcades,  like  the 
Doge’s  palace  at  Venice,  are  introduced,  three  or 
I four  other  rows  of  windows,  balconies,  and  veran- 
dahs being  super-imposed  j the  metal-work  is 
painted  a bright  emerald-green,  and  the  roofs 

• respectively  are  red,  green,  and  striped  red  and 
I grey. 

Workmen’s  dwellings  are  properly  forming 
I subjects  for  employers  to  grasp,  and  here,  in 
151,  we  have  a clean  and  prettily  coloured  view 
: of  a block  of  these  erected  at  East  Greenwich  for 
the  Blakely  Ordnance  Company,  by  A.  Manning. 

' A central  clock-tower  intersects  a long  narrow 
■ row  of  flats,  four  stories  high,  and  each  flat  has  a 
: covered  balcony  the  entire  length.  The  clock  is 
useful,  no  doubt,  as  workmen’s  wives  are  fre- 
quently the  source  of  the  unpunctualiby  of  their 
husbands,  from  want  of  the  possession  of  a clock 
) and  knowledge  of  the  time.  This  drawing  shows 
; gentlemen  on  horseback  and  swellish  people 
1 walking  and  riding  about  in  the  foreground  close 
. to  the  building.  We  object  to  three  things — that 
there  are  no  plan,  no  children,  and  no  playgrounds 
i shown.  There  seems  to  be  a want  of  recreation- 
yards  for  the  children  of  working  men,  by  the 

• way,  in  the  buildings  erected  for  Mr.  Peabody, 
i Mr.  Bassett  Keeling  represents  St.  Paul’s 
. Church,  Stratford,  Essex,  by  four  photographic 
I views  (53,  54,  55,  5G).  The  columns  which 
s support  the  arcade,  dividing  nave  from  aisles  in 
; the  interior,  have  a weak  and  wooden-lcg  appear- 
: ance  ; the  columns  are  ofmetal, small  in  diameter, 
J apparently  8 or  10  inches,  the  stone  capitals  upon 
: them  widen  suddenly,  having  springers  wrought 
: thereon,  to  receive  the  ornamental  brick  arches, 

; the  springers  of  which,  widening  out  again,  start 
] upon  the  stone  cap.  Thus  we  have  a wall  of 
) about  2 ft.  6 in.  standing  on  a column  about 
I 10  in.  diameter,  presenting  a dumpy  appearance, 
] quite  out  of  character  with  the  handsome 
1 medimval  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
[ The  hotels  at  Ulleswater  and  Penrith  (173  and 
I 222),  by  Mr.  J.  lloss,  deserve  notice,  as  these 
) buildings  are  planted  down  in  the  mountainous 
i and  beautiful  Lake  districts,  and  may  be  much  fre- 
^ quented  by  tourists.  In  the  former  the  design 
i scarcely  suits  the  scenery  ; there  are  too  many 


gables  and  internal  gutters  about  it,  these  being 
suggestive  of  leakage  in  a country  where  much 
snowy  and  rainy  weather  prevails;  in  the  latter  the 
north-country  features  of  stepped  gables  and  coni- 
cal turrets  are  revived  and  effectually  introduced. 
In  both  the  buildings  the  native  red  stone  is 
used,  and  a warmth  of  effect  is  necessarily  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  exhibits  Dulwich  College 
estate  Railway  Bridges,  executed  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  (225). 
An  ordinary  girder  bridge  is  masked  by  a simple 
lattice  parapet,  and  by  artificial  columns  for  sup- 
port, to  form  the  space  below  into  a centre,  with 
two  arched  side-passages ; the  latter  arrange- 
ment merely  introduced  to  contribute  a graceful 
effect  to  the  bridge,  and  to  aid  in  its  appear- 
ance in  the  landscape : the  main  parts  of  the 
drawing  are  filled  up  by  a pretty  landscape  and 
well-omamented  grounds.  We  shall  resume  our 
review  next  week. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

Tnis  conversazione  was  held  in  the  Conduit- 
street  galleries  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  a few 
brief  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  examining 
the  collection  of  drawings  contained  in  the 
Exhibition,  the  contents  of  which  we  describe 
elsewhere.  It  was  announced  that  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Bereeford  Hope,  M.P.,  would  deliver 
an  opening  address ; but  as  time  passed  and 
that  gentleman  did  not  appear,  Mr.  Bell  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  Apologizing  for  the  Pre- 
sident’s absence,  who,  he  said,  was  probably 
detained  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  conversazione, he  thought, 
was  a pleasant  way  of  commencing  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  ho  offered  congratulations  on  its 
marked  improvement.  It  should  for  its  object 
unite  various  subjects;  viz.,  illustrations  of' 
designs  executed,  to  be  executed,  and  of  those  I 
works  which  architects  wish  should  be  executed,  I 
thoiigh  often  controlled  by  cost  or  caprices  of  1 
patrons ; tbe  Exhibition  should  also  include  [ 
drawings  of  antiquities  as  models  of  design.  He  j 
thought  in  all  these  respects  the  present  Exhibi-  ' 
tion  was  a fair  representation.  He  called  on 
the  Hon.  Secretary  to  give  some  details  of  the 
management  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  stated  that  they  were  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  now  than  last  year.  At 
present  they  had  160  subscribers,  as  compared 
with  124  last  year.  This  year  a new  feature 
had  been  introduced  in  the  direction  by  the 
appointment  of  provincial  local  hon.^secretaries, 
and  this  had  been  so  far  successful;  but  he 
hoped  that  next  year  the  list  would  be  more 
numerous.  The  great  object  of  the  Society  was 
to  secure  a definite  place  for  exhibition,  and  all 
the  profession  should  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
help  it.  If  the  senior  members  intended  to  keep 
away, the  sooner  the  Society  was  extinguished  and 
^ tbe  place  closed  the  better;  but  he  was  glad  to 
say  that  many  of  the  senior  members  had 
come  forward.  They  reqxiired  help  at  first,  and 
he  hoped  the  senior  members  would  come 
forward  ; for  if  they  considered  it  an  honour  to 
be  placed  in  the  lobby  with  the  “ rejected 
addresses  ” at  the  Royal  Academy,  surely  they 
should  think  it  an  honour  to  be  represented 
here.  He  congratulated  them  upon  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society.  Last  year  they  were  in 
debt  40Z.  or  50?. ; now  they  were  out  of  debt, 
and  had  something  in  pocket,  and  he  hoped  the 
Society  would  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr.  W.  White,  having  been  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman,  said  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
but  V'as  happy  to  see  their  friends  present.  The 
assembly  was  not  so  full  as  on  previous  occasions, 
the  weather  and  politics  having  influenced  the 
attendance  of  company  at  the  Sleeting,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  President.  He  would  second 
the  Chairman’s  observations  as  to  the  generally 
good  character  of  the  Exhibition.  It  was  not 
full,  nor  were  the  walls  covered  to  the  ceiling  ; 
but  this  was  because  the  promoters  of  the 
Exhibition  did  not  care  to  send  indifferent 
drawings.  He  would  mention  what  ho  thought 
were  the  uses  of  the  Exhibition  : first,  to  bring 
together  what  had  been  done,  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  year;  secondly,  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  drawings  with  buildings.  The 
Exhibition  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
ladies,  as  there  were  not  many  plana,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections ; birt  the  absence  of  these 
made  it  otherwise  to  the  speaker,  for  with- 
out these,  in  addition  to  the  perspective  views, 


it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
works. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chairman,  said  there  were  few  positions  more 
trying  than  that  of  speaking  with  no  text;  how- 
ever, he  congratulated  the  Meeting  upon  the 
vigour  in  existence  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition.  It  had  been  remodelled,  and  this 
was  tbe  commencing  of  a new  series,  with  two 
active  and  energetic  secretaries,  and  an  excellent 
council.  They  bad  a claim  on  the  architectural 
world,  and  architects  should  send  drawings  of 
their  competions,  their  designs  and  studies,  for 
their  mutual  instruction.  Although  he  observed 
very  many  drawings  of  recent  prominent  buildings 
exhibited  there,  yet  a considerable  proportion  of 
these  were  not  represented.  There  should  be  a 
strong  effort  made  next  year  for  all  architects  to 
send,  and  this  effort  should  be  renewed  year 
after  year.  He  understood  the  real  difficulty 
that  architects  had  was  in  the  non-existence  of 
drawings  prepared  for  exhibition.  As  perspec- 
tives were  generally  made  at  the  commencement 
of  a work,  and  as  the  building  proceeded  it  was 
probably  altered  and  modified,  the  drawings 
were  no  longer  faithful.  He  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  drawings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Truefitt, 
where  a building  in  progress  was  represented 
partly  by  a tracing  and  partly  a photograph, 
and  he  would  urge  others  to  exhibit  in  the  same 
way.  Another  feature  of  this  Exhibition  was 
that  of  the  series  of  sketches  exhibited  by  Mr. 
M.  D.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Spiers,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Mocatta,  Mr.  Edis,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  and 
others.  These  were  most  interestiug,  and 
deserved  careful  scrutiny  and  attention.  He 
thought  there  was  an  original  value  attached 
to  the  collection  first  exhibited  that  evening, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  as  much  improvement 
next  year  as  was  observable  this  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  said  he  could  only  repeat 
what  the  previous  speakers  had  said,  and  he  was 
glad  to  observe  the  general  merit  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  its  improvement.  He  was  glad  to  see 
BO  great  a proportion  of  perspective  views,  but 
still  he  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  blank  walla  covered  with  plans 
and  elevations,  as  those  were  equally  valuable. 
As  the  architects  were  proud  t©  see  their  draw- 
ings there,  so  he  considered  it  a great  honour  to 
see  his  sketches  there. 

As  the  President  had  not  yet  arrived,  the 
Meeting  resolved  itself  into  a conversazione,  and 
adjourned  to  the  refreshment-room ; soon  after 
which  Mr.  Hope  arrived,  and  made  his  apologies 
for  having  been  detained.  He  reviewed  the  posi- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Society,  and  thought 
there  was  honour  and  credit  due  to  those  who  had 
left,  as  well  as  a brilliant  future  for  those  who  now 
manage  it.  He  was  convinced,  as  he  had  said  at 
the  Royal  Institute  up-stairs,  that  an  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition  was  imperatively  necessary, 
where  designs  for  buildings,  and  for  the  construc- 
tive details  in  glass  painting,  and  so  on,  could 
be  shown.  He  referred  to  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  How  much  space,  how  much 
encooragement,  how  much  facility  for  the  public 
could  be  found  there  ? In  tbe  architectural 
department  there  was  palpably,  offensively,  and, 
by  circumstances,  what  he  wotild  call  a dragging 
impediment.  In  this,  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  he  considered  honour 
was  [due  to  those  who  had  carried  it  on  so  long, 
yet  there  were  trouble  and  anxiety  for  tbe  fresh 
administration.  Something  was  begun,  some- 
thing to  show  it  is  now  a permanent  Society ; and 
by  continued  and  united  determination  it  should 
go  on.  He  would  speak,  however,  plainly, 
bluntly,  unoomplimentarily.  The  Exhibition  was 
not  supported  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Exhibition 
ought  to  be  self-supporting,  and  instead  of  a 
necessity  for  canvassing,  there  shonld  be  a diffi- 
culty in  assigning  places  to  contributors  whose 
demands  were  in  excess  of  the  space  available. 
He  did  not  come  there  to  lecture  and  scold,  but 
he  must  speak  out  his  mind.  As  tbe  Lord  Mayor 
at  tbe  banquet,  he  bid  them  heartily  welcome, 
though  he  had  no  loving  cup  to  pass  to  them. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  President’s  brief  ad- 
dress, the  company  gradually  dispersed. 


Wrexham  Surveyorship. — A meeting  of  the 
town  council  has  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  applications  from  those  wishing  to  be 
appointed  borough  surveyor,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Davies,  resigned.  There  were  forty-five 
applications  with  testimonials,  and  the  council 
adjourned  the  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  testimonials  more  fully. 
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THE  AGE  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  PORTRAITS  TESTED  BY 

COSTUME  AND  HERALDRY. 

Looking  at  tho  import-ant  adrantages  to  educa- 
tion and  art  which  may  result,  or  might  have 
resulted,  from  the  valuable  suggestion  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  liberally  replied  to  as  it  has  been 
by  her  Majesty,  the  nobility,  gentry,  tho  univer- 
sities, and  many  of  the  ^eat  corporate  bodies  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  a severer  taste  has  not  been  exercised  by 
those  members  of  tho  committee  to  whom  the 
special  business  of  selection  appears  to  have 
been,  confided. 

I fully  admit  the  propriety  of  the  rule  adopted 
‘‘to  exhibit  every  portrait  accepted,  under  the 
title  and  with  tho  name  of  the  painter  given  by 
the  possessor;”  but  it  is  the  acceptance,  or 
rather,  sfiZccti«;i,  not  of  disputed,  but  glaringly 
apocryphal  portraits,  and  which  have  neither 
merit  nor  curiosity  as  works  of  art  to  recommend 
their  exhibition,  that  causes  my  regret. 

A good  apple — I will  not  say  of  discord,  but 
of  contention — thrown  amongst  the  critics,  such 
aa  the  so-called  ‘‘  Children  of  Henry  VII.,”  or 
Mr.  Andrew  Fountaine’s  wonderful  portrait  by 
Sir  Antonio  More,  stated  to  be  that  of  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  interesting  discussion,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  elicit  very  valuable  information  ; 
but  the  exhibition  of  such  pictures  aa  form  the 
majority  of  what  is  called  “ the  Plantagenot 
series,”  without  one  word  of  warning  appended  ' 
to  their  descriptions  in  the  catalogue,  even  as 
to  the  period  at  which  they  were  obviously  ^ 
painted,  is,  I conceive,  an  error,  which  I have  I 
less  hesitation  in  pointing  out,  as  it  is  the  only  ! 
one  tho  intelligent  and  zealous  gentlemen  en- 
trusted with  this  great  and  responsible  labour 
can  be  said  to  bavo  committed.  | 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  longer  on  | 
tliis  point,  as  it  has  been  handled  most  ably  by  ! 
the  critic  of  the  Times,  in  the  number  of  that 
journal,  for  Monday,  April  16lh,  who,  after  I 
alluding  to  the  more  flagrant  fabrications,  and 
making  every  allowance  for  the  delicate  position 
of  the  selectors,  observes,  “ the  uncritical  method 
of  selection  has  been  apparently  that  followed  in 
tho  present  exhibition,  and  it  has  led  to  its  being 
encumbered  with  some  things  that  are  positively 
worthless;  and  still  more  that  are  likely  to  mis- 
lead and  beuilder”  The  truth  of  this  I feel  all 
the  more  deeply,  as  my  name  appears  in  the  list 
of  “ the  Committee  of  Advice  a fact  which  may 
naturally  induce  some  persons  to  believe  my 
advice  had  at  least  been  asked  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  I am,  to  a certain  extent,  responsible 
for  the  very  error  I complain  of. 

The  special  character  of  my  notices  of  this 
exhibition,  which  will  be  confined  to  the  costume 
delineated,  and  not  afiectcriticism  on  tho  merits 
of  the  painting,  will,  I trust,  justify  the  obsei-va- 
tions  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  respecting 
admission  of  obvious  fabrications,  worthless 
in  point  of  art,  and  mischievous  as  regards  in- 
struction. What  can  be  more  unfortunate,  for 
instance,  than  placing,  as  No.  1,  in  this  collec- 
tion, the  picture  of  a female,  in  a high  standing 
ruff,  and  an  indescribable  head-dress,  of  no  period 
whatever,  entitled  “ Rosamond  Clifford,”  the 
celebrated  “Rosa  Munda,”  mistress  of  King 
Henry  II.,  who  lived  in  ilio  twelfth  century! 
Her  habit  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “ a 
dress  and  tippet  edged  with  fur,  open  ruff.” 
There  is  no  tippet,  and  the  coslume  altogether 
is  as  imaginary  as  the  portrait.  “ A stage  dross 
of  the  Restoration,"  as  it  has  been  happily 
termed  by  another  writer.  What  possible  object 
could  be  served  by  requesting  her  Majesty  to 
suffer  this  picture  to  be  removed  from  Hampton 
Court  ? The  painter  is  unknown,  fortunately  for 
him,  and  no  similar  dress  was  worn  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual it  is  stated  to  represent.  How  is  art  or 
education  to  be  advanced  by  such  an  exhibition 
The  only  advantage  I can  hope  will  result  from 
It  is,  that  the  picture  will  not  be  taken  back  to 
Hampton  CoEirt  to  “mislead  and  bewilder”  the 
holiday-making  public,  who  throng  that  fine 
old  suite  of  apartments,  and  should  see  nothing 
that  did  not  instruct  whilst  it  amused  them. 

No.  2 is  as  objectionable  as  No.  1.  Here  we 
have  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  warrior 
and  patriot,  who  was  beheaded  in  London  in 
1305,  represented  in  j-lafc  armour,  which,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  seen,  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  A diminutive  dragon  sur- 
mounts what  was  called  in  the  seventeenth 
century  an  iron  pot;  and  a striped  mautle  is  fas- 
tened  on  the  breast  by  a circular  brooch,  on  which 


appears  the  word  “ Libertas.”  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  formerly  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of 
Glenluce,  Wigtonshire,  and  to  have  passed  on  the 
suppression  of  tho  monasteries  to  the  family  oi 
Hay  of  Park.  How  this  statement  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  unmistakable  character  of  the 
costume,  such  as  it  is,  I leave  to  the  connoisseurs 
of  medifcval  painting  to  determine.  Was  it  im- 
possible civilly  to  decline  accepting  the  loan  of 
this  picture  from  Mr.  Robert  Vans  Agnew  ? 

No.  3,  Edward  HI.,  from  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor,  probably  copied  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  from  an  illuminated  manuscript, 
calls  for  no  remark  from  me. 

No.  4,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  a painter’s 
name,  and  it  is  that  of  Lucas  Cornelli  (Corneliz 
or  Cornelius),  a Dutch  painter  bom  at  Leyden 
in  1193,  and  wlio  is  known  by  tho  sobriquet  of 
“ The  Cook,"  from  the  fact  that  his  talent  w'as  so 
little  appreciated  iu  his  native  country,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  turn  cook  to  provide  for  his 
family.  In  a fortunate  hour  for  him  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  Henry  VIII.  made  him  his 
painter.  Bryan  tells  us  that  his  best-known 
pictures  are  the  fifteen  portraits  of  tho  constables 
of  Queenborough  Castle,  formerly  at  Penshurst, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

This  celebrated  prin  oe  is  represented  in  armour, 
with  a jupon,  on  which  are  depicted  tho  royal 
arms  ot  Castile  and  Leon  impaling  his  personal 
arms,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Cornelli 
took  the  effigy  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  old  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  for  his  model ; as  Sandford,  in  his 
“ Genealogical  History,”  tells  us  such  were  the 
arms  displayed  on  it,  and  justifies  it  as  good 
marshalling,  because  the  anus  of  baron  aud 
femme  arc  never  seen  on  military  equipments 
of  any  sort.  Ho  certainly  boro  them  so  in  a 
circular  seal  engraved  in  Sandford  aud  other 
works. 

Tho  baacinot  or  conical  head-piece  is  not 
con-ectly  drawn  : tho  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  evidently  did  not  understand  the  armour 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  arms  are 
repeated  on  the  right  of  the  figure  with  some 
variation,  Castile  and  Loon  being  bomo  in  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  the  garter  and  surmounted  by  a coronet  in 
the  style  of  tho  Tudor  period.  John  of  Gaunt 
was  Constable  of  Queenborough  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (A.D.  1330),  so 
this  portrait  could  not  have  been  painted  much 
under  two  hundred  years  after  that  period;  hut 
it  is  interesting,  as  it  probably  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  cfBgy  of  “ Time-honoured  Lancaster,” 
which  was  destroyed  with  old  St.  Paul’s  during 
the  disastrous  fire  of  London  in  1G6G. 

No.  5,  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win-  I 
cheater,  died  1401.  This  famous  architect  and  ! 
statesman  has  evidently,  from  the  character  of  ‘ 
the  border  of  the  shield  of  arms  on  the  right  i 
of  tho  figure,  been  painted  in  the  sixteenth 
century  fiom,  probably,  his  sepulchral  effigy  at 
Winchester.  It  has,  of  course,  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a contemporary  portrait,  having  been 
painted  more  than  a hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

No.  G,  John  Wycliffe,  tho  great  Refonner,  who 
died  Slst  December,  1381.  Very  suspicious. 
The  black  cap  looks  just  about  one  hundred  years 
later.  It  is  a copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Vicarage 
House  at  Wycliffe.  The  story  of  the  recognition 
of  a descendant  from  his  likeness  to  this  portrait 
is  curious,  however,  if  not  convincing. 

No.  7,  Riohard  II.  This  is  really  a curious 
picture,  and  in  its  original  state  had  every 
appearance  of  being  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  unfortunate  monarch.  But  it  has 
undergone  woful  treatment  from  somebody.  It 
was  shown  to  me  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster  many  years  ago,  by  the  veiy  Rev. 
Dr.  Milman,  then  Dean  of  Westminster  and  now 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  my  recollection  of  it  varies 
greatly  from  its  present  appearance.  Carter  has 
engraved  it  in  his  “ Specimens  of  Ancient  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,”  and  a comparison  of  the 
print  With  the  painting  will  be  more  instructive 
than  any  argument.  I believe  it  to  have  been 
copied  by  order  of  John  Lord  Luraley,  circa  159-i, 
as  the  portrait  of  Richard,  similarly  seated  and 
robed,  but  in  better  drawing  and  with  slight 
alteration  of  attitude,  is  extant  at  Lnmley  Castle. 
Tho  king’s  tunic  is  powdered  with  crowned  Es 
and  roses,  as  npon  his  effigy  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  background  with  crosses  clechde 
and  flowers  which  have  so  faded  they  are  all  but 
invisible.  Whatever  may  be  tho  veritable  age 
and  history  of  this  picture,  however  it  may  have 
been  tampered  with,  it  deserved  to  be  placed  at 
tho  head  of  the  catalogue. 


Nos.  8 and  9,  are  half-length  portraits  of  old 
Dan  Chancer,  both  identical  in  costume  and 
attitude  with  each  other,  and  with  the  well*- 
known  full-length,  small  size,  so  often  engraved 
from  Occleve,  of  which  there  is  a replica  in 
the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,, 
engraved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  “ Medireval  Dresa 
and  Ornaments.”  It  is  very  likely  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  man,  “ in  his  habit  as  ho  lived 
but  I leave  to  better  judges  of  art  than  myself' 
the  task  of  suggesting  at  what  period  and  by 
whom  these  copies  were  painted. 

No.  10,  King  Henry  IV.  Of  this  presenfly. 

No.  11,  Thomas  .ijTindel  or  Pitcalan,  Arch-’ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  This  is  one  of  the  fifteen, 
constables  of  Queenborough,  painted,  I presume, 
by  Cornelli,  “ the  cook,”  and  as  it  is  kindly  lent- 
by  the  noble  possessor  of  Penshurst,  tho  Lord 
de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  it  is  one  of  those  whichj 
have  not  changed  owners.  Tho  archWshop  died 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  This  picture  was- 
painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  like 
that  of  John  of  Gaunt,  most  probably  designed 
from  an  effigy. 

No.  12,  James  Earl  of  Douglas.  The  Douglas- 
of  Chevy  Chase,  killed  at  Otterboume,  the  i9tli 
of  August,  1388,  is  here  seen  with  the  collar  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael  round  bis  neck,  insti- 
tuted by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  at  Amboise,  on  the 
Ist  of  Angnst,  IIGQ.  Tho  whole  costume  is  also 
of  the  latest  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Over  the  left  shoulder  is  seen  the  pass-guard  of 
the  shoulder  - shield  (sometimes  called  the 
“ manteau  d'cvmtes”),  an  extra  defence  worn 
with  tho  tilting  suit,  and  not  known  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  England.  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  anything  more  of  tho  appropriation  of 
this  really  cleverltalian  painting  of  tho  fifteenth 
century  to  “ tho  Earlo  of  Douglas,  sumamed  the 
Black?” 

No.  13,  Henry  IV.  Underneath  this  portrait 
is  inscribed,  “ Henry  IV.,  King  of  England,  who 
layd  the  first  stone  of  this  hous  (Hampton 
Court,  Herefordshire),  and  left  this  picture  in  it 
when  it  was  given  to  Lentall,  wboo  sold  it  to 
Cornwall  of  Bruford,  wboe  sold  it  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Lord  Coningsby,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.”  Hero  is  a pedigree  which  would  be 
quite  conclusive  but  for  the  awkward  test  of 
costume,  which,  to  the  eye  of  any  ono  tolerably 
acquainted  •with  the  subject,  satisfactorily  proves 
that  the  end  of  the  story  is  the  only  portion  that 
may  probably  be  true,  as  the  -whole  character  oT 
the  dress  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI..  in  whose 
reign  it  was  probably  painted,  as  well  as  sold 
to  “ the  ancestors  of  the  Lord  Coningsby.” 
That  it  was  ever  left  by  Henry  IV.  himself 
in  the  house  ko  gave  to  Rowland  Lentall 
I take  the  liberty  to  doubt ; and  feel  con- 
vinced that,  as  the  valiant  Rowland  was  yeoman 
of  the  robes  to  that  monarch  ho  would  have 
objected  to  tho  fashion  of  the  chaperon  and  the 
general  cut  of  tho  garments,  they  being  unlike 
any  articles  of  dress  he  ever  could  have  had 
charge  of.  Compare  also  the  fashion  of  hair 
and  beard  with  the  fine  and  perfect  effigy  of  the 
king  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  hair  was  at 
that  period,  and  during  the  succee.ding  reign, 
cropped  ■very  close  all  round  above  tho  ears. 
Whiskers  were  unknown,  aud  the  beard  and 
moustache  of  very  peculiar  form.  Some  risitors 
may  be  puzzled  by  the  appc-arance  of  white  lions 
with  foxes’  tail^  and  the  brush  of  the  latter 
animal  by  itself  introiluced  amongst  other  oraa- 
ments  of  the  modem  frame  enclosing  the  pic- 
ture. Tho  tail  of  a fox  is  reported  to  have  been 
a badge  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  V. 
entered  Harfleur  with  a fox's  tail  carried  before 
him  at  the  end  of  a lance.  Tradition  refers  its 
origin  to  a saying  reported  of  Henry  IV.,  that 
“ if  tho  lion’s  skin  were  not  long  enough,  it  was 
policy  to  piece  it  out  with  the  fox’s  tail.”  The 
painter  of  tho  frame  has,  without  tho  least 
authority,  carried  out  tho  idea  by  affixing  foxes’ 
tails  to  white  lions,  which  were  badges  of  the 
house  of  York,  derived  from  the  Earls  of  March, 
aud  worn  as  pendants  to  the  liverj"  collars  of 
suns  and  white  roses  by  the  adherents  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  Their  support  of  the  red  rose  of  Lan- 
caster is  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  oven  from 
such  noble  animals  as  lions.  No.  10,  which  I 
have  passed  over,  is  a poor  copy  of  this  picture. 

Nos.  14  and  15,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  both 
from  Eton  College.  I should  be  loth  to  say 
anything  in  depreciation  of  these  portraits.  I 
cannot  honestly  say  I think  them  conterupora- 
neous ; but  it  is  probable  they  were  painted 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  latter  monarch, 
and  may  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  like- 
nesses. That  of  Henry  V.  certainly  resembles 
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the  beet  representations  we  know  of  him.  The 
head  of  his  effigj  having  been  unfortunately 
made  of  silver,  has  disappeared  from  West- 
minster  Abbey;  but  we  have  his  face  on  his 
coins,  his  figure  in  several  contemporary  illu- 
minated MSS.,  and  the  comparison  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  portrait.  A drawing  of  the 
effigy  of  Henry  VI.  on  his  monument,  formerly 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  was  made  by 
some  artist  or  herald  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  gives  us 
little  help  as  to  features.  Two  or  three  series 
of  the  kings  of  England  appear  to  have  been 
painted  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  several  portraits  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Collection,  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  at  Somerset  House,  and  other 
places. 

No.  16,  Maniage  of  Henry  VT.  This  fine 
specimen  of  art  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  well 
known  to  antiquaries  by  engravings  and  the 
description  of  it  by  its  former  possessor,  Horace 
Walpole.  The  costume  proves  it  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  cer- 
tainly long  after  the  event  it  represents.  The 
steeple  head-dress  of  the  female  in  attendance 
on  Margaret  of  Anjou  is  not  seen  in  illuminated 
MSS.  which  can  safely  be  dated  earlier  than 
l-i61,  the  year  of  Edwai’d  IV.’s  accession.  A 
variety  of  this  remarkable  coiffure  still  exists  in 
Normandy,  where  it  is  generally  known  as  the 
cauchoise,  being  principally  worn  by  the  women  of 
Caux.  Margaret  is  drawn  with  her  hair  falling 
loose  behind  her,  the  fashion  of  that  period  at 
■coronations  and  state  nuptials.  Elizabeth  of 
York,  queen  of  Henry  VII.,  at  her  coronation 
“ wore  her  fair  yellow  hair  hanging  down  plain 
•behind  her  back,  with  a calle  (oawl)  of  pipes 
over  it.”  It  is  said  that  this  picture  was  painted 
for  an  altar-piece  at  Shene,  and  probably  by 
order  of  Henry  VII.,  for  his  chapel  there  : if  so, 
the  painter  may  have  imagined  he  was  repre- 
senting a fashion,  of  the  period  at  which  the 
event  took  place,  when  he  introduced  the  steeple 
head-dress  which  had  just  been  discarded;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  costume 
which  would  militate  against  the  suggestion  that 
the  picture  might  have  been  painted  in  1470, 
during  the  temporary  success  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  which  compelled  Edward  IV.  to  retire 
into  Flanders.  It  is  with  some  timidity  I add, — 
if  it  be  an  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  the  marriage 
of  King  Henry  VI.  we  have  before  us. 

No.  17,  Edward  Grimaton.  How  refreshing 
to  look  upon  this  chai'miug  and  genuine  por- 
trait, painted  by  Petrus  Christus,  in  ; and 
how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  features 
of  none  of  the  still  more  important  Englishmen 
of  that  period  have  been  handed  do'n'n  to  us 
with  the  same  skill  and  indubitable  authority. 
Lord  Verulam  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
possession  of  such  a picture. 

No.  18,  Sir  John  Donne  and  Lady  Donne. 
Another  most  interesting  picture,  said  to  be  by 
Van  Eyck,  whose  name  is  branded  on  the  panel, 
but  assigned  by  others  to  Memliug,  and  by 
some  to  Memling  and  Van-der-Goes.  To  me  it 
matters  not  who  painted  it.  My  business  is  with 
the  costume,  which  is  a perfect  study  for  visi- 
'fcors  who  take  an  interest  in  that  branch  of 
archmology.  The  super  tunic,  of  which  the 
exact  name  is  unknown,  and  which  I,  therefore, 

I JiavQ  called  the  aideless  garment,  from  the  large 
: apertures  on  each  side,  showing  the  close  fitting 
'kii'tlo  beneath  it,  is  here  most  clearly  depicted 
in.  the  figure  of  the  saint,  on  the  right  of  the 
: picture ; but  what  is  still  rarer  is  the  collar  of 
suns  and  white  roses,  with  the  white  lion  of 
' March  dependent  (the  livery  collar  of  King 
' -Edward  IV.),  borne  both  by  Sir  John  and  his 
. lady.  It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  monu- 
: mental  effigies  of  the  period,  but  this  is  the  only 
; example  I know  of  in  painting.  Sir  John  was 
in  the  service  of  that  monarch,  and  retired  with 
; -him  to  Flanders  ia  1470,  to  escape  from  the 
i Earl  of  Warwick. 

No.  19,  John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

, The  terror  of  the  French,  slain,  after  a series  of 
i victories,  in  the  battle  of  Chatillon,  30th  July, 

1 1453,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty.  He  is  re- 
presented in  his  tabard  of  arms.  A copy  of  this 
portrait  is  in  the  Heralds’,  College,  which  is  said 
to  have  hung  over  the  tomb  of  the  earl’s  wife,  in 
I old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  been  saved  at  the 
. Great  Fire  of  London. 

No.  20  is  a companion  portrait  of  that  lady, 

I Margaret  Beauchamp,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

: Her  hair  in  a cawl,  embroidered  with  lions,  and 
\ wearing  a mantle  of  the  family  arms.  Both  are 
1 half-lengths,  interesting  as  works  of  the  period, 
i but  increasing  our  regret  that  they  are  not  from 


the  pencil  of  a greater  contemporary  artist,  such 
as  Petrus  Christus. 

No.  21,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  1442,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  1471.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Gloucestershire  at  the  age  of  ninety.  The 
costume  in  which  he  is  represented  is  quite  of 
the  termination  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
countenance  is  that  of  a man  of  fifty  at  the  out- 
side, which  I presume  Sir  John  would  have  been 
some  years  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  as 
be  could  scarcely  have  reached  the  position  of 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  before  the  age 
of  forty.  However,  he  might  have  lived  to  wear 
such  a dress,  and  the  painter  has  probably  made 
him  look  much  younger.  Such  things  are  done 
in  our  time.  It  is  thought  by  connoisseurs  to 
be  by  a good  Flemish  painter,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  obtrude  itself,  Does  it  really  represent 
Sir  John  Fortescue  ? 

No.  22,  Bishop  Waynfiete.  I have  nothing  to 
remark  upon  this  picture,  which  may  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,  or  from  an  effigy,  as  he 
died  in  1486,  3rd  of  Richard  III. 

No.  23,  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick.  We 
have  here  the  most  ludicrous  example  of  mis- 
appropriation I have  almost  ever  met  with.  A 
portly  old  gentleman  in  the  peascod  - bellied 
doublet  and  bombasted  hose  of  quite  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  beginning  of  that  of 
James  I.  (say  circa  1600)  is  presented  to  us  as 
tho  famous  king  maker,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet  in  1471!  Nor  is  this  all;  on  a table- 
cover  is  a shield  of  arms  displaying  “ gules  a 
saltier  engrailed,  argent.”  Any  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  heraldry  knows  that  the  saltier  of 
those  Nevils  was  not  engrailed,  and  that  Richard 
Earl  of  Warwick  bore  over  it  a label  of  three 
points,  gobonnee,  argent,  and  azure. 

As  the  portrait  is,  no  doubt,  a genuine  one  of 
its  period,  and  painted  from  the  life,  it  will  be 
worth  some  trouble  to  identify  it.  I find  in  old 
ordinaries  and  alphabets  of  arms,  a coat  similar 
to  that  here  depicted  attributed  to  a family  of 
Nevil  or  Nevelle,  of  Westmoreland ; but  whether 
any  off-ahoots  from  the  great  Nevil  tree  that  is 
said  to  have  overshadowed  all  England,  I cannot 
at  present  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  call  this  picture  by  the  name  it 
now  bears.  It  may  prove  to  be  a most  interest- 
ing one  if  identified,  and  is  therefore  deserving 
of  all  consideration,  and  not  to  be  classed  in  the 
same  category  with  a worthless  Wallace  and  a 
theatrical  Fair  Rosamond. 

No.  24,  Edward  IV.  One  of  those  traditionary 
portraits  which  must  neither  bo  utterly  rejected 
nor  implicity  relied  upon.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  of  the  series  previous  to  Henry  VII.  were 
painted  from  the  life  ; but  they  may  have  been 
copied  from  coins,  medals,  effigies,  tapestry,  or 
even  earlier  paintings,  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  or  are  still  to  be  discovered.  With 
tho  evidence  we  have  in  the  accounts  of  Royal 
expenditure  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and 
even  earlier,  of  payments  to  painters  for  tho 
representation  of  historical  or  legendary  subjects, 
and  the  continual  discovery  of  mural  paintings 
of  the  thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  persons  of  our 
sovereigns,  and  the  more  important  personages 
of  these  realms,  were  not  delineated,  however 
rudely,  by  artists  of  their  own  day.  Designs 
must  certainly  have  been  made  for  their  great 
seals,  nob  to  speak  of  their  sepulchral  effigies, 
which  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
faithful  representation  of  tho  persons  they  com- 
memorate, both  in  feature  and  habit,  that  was 
within  the  power  of  the  sculptor. 

Tho  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a de- 
cided opinion  regarding  such  portraits  as  tho  one 
under  consideration,  is  the  total  absence  of  any 
article  of  dress  or  ornament  to  which  a positive 
date  of  invention  or  fashion  could  be  given.  The 
costume  may  be  of  any  period  during  tho  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  gold  chains 
and  other  decorations  have  no  distinctive  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  family  collar,  no  household 
badge,  not  a point  to  lay  one’s  finger  on  and  say, 
“this”  or  “that”  was  unknown  during  the 
lifetime  of  tho  individual  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented. It  would  seem  as  if  any  such  indication 
had  been  studiously  avoided.  Wo  must  give 
these  pictures,  therefore,  “ the  benefit  of  tho 
doubt”  till  further  information  is  accidentally 
afforded  us. 

No.  25,  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
This  is  another  of  the  fifteen  constables  of 
Queenborough  painted  by  Lucas  Cornelli,  and, 
like  tho  picture  of  John  of  Gaunt,  designed  no 
doubt  from  the  duke’s  effigy.  The  paintei*’s 
ignorance  of  armour  has  led  him  into  many 


blunders  of  detail.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
picture,  painted  some  fifty  years  after  the 
duke’s  murder,  that  calls  for  further  observation, 
from  me. 

No.  26,  Isabel  Nevil,  Duchess  of  Clarence.  This 
portrait,  said  to  be  of  the  wife  of  the  prince  just 
named,  is  undoubtedly  a misappropriation  of  a 
very  creditable  picture.  Isabel  Nevil  died  after 
the  birth  of  her  second  child  in  1476,  a year  pre- 
vious to  the  murder  of  hez"  husband.  She  never 
could  have  seen  the  costume  in  which  she  is  here 
represented.  In  the  Warwick  roll  she  has  been 
depicted  by  Eons,  who  most  likely  knew  her 
personally  and  survived  her,  in  the  proper  habit 
of  her  time,  with  the  high  steeple  head-dress 
and  pendent  veil.  Who  may  have  been  the 
original  of  the  portrait  here  exhibited  I do  not 
pretend  to  suggest ; but  sbe  must  have  been  a 
lady,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
foUowing  century,  as  the  visitor  may  convince 
himself  by  comparing  the  costume  with  that  of 
the  ladies  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  adjoining  gallery. 

No.  27,  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloster. 
This,  whatever  may  bo  the  merit  of  the  painting, 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  the  school  of  Cologne, 
cannot  be  received  as  affording  us  a veritable 
portrait  of  “ Good  Duke  Humphrey,”  who  was 
murdered  in  1447.  How  his  name  became  asso- 
ciated with  this  altar-piece,  which  is  suspected 
of  being  composed  of  four  wings  belonging  to 
“ distinct  triptyches,”  I cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  the  arms  on  the  left  wing  above  the  figure 
of  the  pilgrim  may  lead  to  a discovery  of  the 
family  for  whom,  at  least,  that  panel  was 
painted.  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify 
them. 

No.  28,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  cruelly  beheaded  by  order  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1541 ; probably  painted  at  the  time  she 
was  restored  to  her  dignity  as  heir  to  her  bro- 
ther, in  1513.  Can  that  which  is  attributed  to 
her  mother,  Isabel  Nevil  (No.  26,  ante),  have 
been  also  painted  from  her  ? The  costume  ia  of 
exactly  the  same  period,  aud  there  is  no  greater 
dissimilarity  of  feature  than  frequently  to  be 
found  in  two  portraits  of  the  same  person  by 
different  hands. 

Nos.  29,  30,  and  31,  three  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville.  No.  30,  from  Windsor 
Castle,  I believe  to  be  the  original ; the  other 
two  are  copies  by  painters  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  head-dress  in  which  the  qneen 
of  Edward  IV.  is  represented  : many  varieties  of 
it  are  to  bo  seen  in  tho  numerous  illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  period.  No.  31,  from  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
copy.  It  is  an  enlarged  portrait  of  a much  more 
recent  date,  founded  upon,  rather  than  copied 
from,  the  original  in  her  Majesty’s  possession. 

No.  32,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  steeple 
head-dress  of  her  time. 

Nos.  33,  34,  35,  three  portraits  of  Jane  Shor«. 
I certainly  cannot  attempt  to  decide  from  the 
costiiine  of  the  two  last  specimens  which  is  the 
original.  No.  33,  however,  from  Hampton. 
Court,  could  never  have  been  painted  from  the 
life,  whatever  the  others  may  have  been. 
“ Mistress  Shore  ” ia  said  to  have  died  in  old  age 
and  extreme  poverty  in  1527,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
This  portrait  represents  a woman  still  young 
and  handsome,  in  a dress  of  the  fashion  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Tho  descrip- 
sion  on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  very  precise 
and  categorical,  but  the  costume  is  much  more 
precise  and  difficult  to  dispute.  The  picture 
was  certainly  not  painted  within  half  a century 
of  tho  received  date  of  the  poor  creature’s  death, 
and  therefore,  if  not  misnamed,  it  must  be  a 
purely  imaginative  portrait  by  a painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

No.  36,  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  K.B.  Here  is 
a fine  full-length  portrait  of  a judge  in  a ruff, 
and  with  a paii*  of  gloves  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
at  the  earliest  presented  to  us  as  that  of  the 
great  lawyer,  who  died  a.d.  1481,  in  the  reign, 
of  Edward  IV.  If  the  visitor  will  carry  the 
recollection  of  this  picture  with  him  to  the 
further  end  of  the  eastern  gallery  he  will  find 
sufficient  confirmation  of  this  assertion.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  who  was  really  the 
legal  dignitary  who  sat,  or  rather  stood,  for 
this  portrait,  as  well  as  who  painted  ic.  No 
iudge  of  painting  conld  attribute  this  picture 
to  the  fifteenth  century. 

No.  37,  Sir  Henry  Wentworth,  another  of  the 
series  of  the  constables  of  Queenborough,  and 
also  from  Penshurst.  The  painter,  if  Lucas 
Cornelli,  could  scarcely  have  seen  Sir  Henry ; 
but  there  might  bo  a portrait  of  him  by  an 
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earlier  Band,  as  lie  -^vas  living  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YII. 

No.  38,  Richard  III.  I must  refer  my  readers 
to  my  observations  on  Ko.  2'i. 

No.  39,  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. A copy  made  in  1837  by  Herbert 
Smith,  from  the  original  at  Lambeth.  As  the 
Archbishop  died  in  1443,  the  original  was  pro- 
bably painted  from  an  effigy,  and  the  picture  is 
here  catalogued  out  of  its  chronological  order. 

J.  E.  Plancue. 


THE  MARKET  CROSSES  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

Resuming  our  remarks  on  the  Market  Crosses 
of  Scotland,  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
Glasgow  Cross.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  less  is 
known  of  this  cross  than  is  known  regarding 
many  like  objects  of  inferior  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  belonging  to  places  of  less  importance 
than  the  commercial  capital  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. Although  the  cross  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  the  old 
historians  of  St.  Mungo  have  left  us  in  ignorance 
as  to  its  architectural  features.  What  is  now 
called  the  “ Cross  of  Glasgow,”  many  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  is  the  site  of  the 
old  cross,  not  the  cross  itself.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  recognised  centre  of 
the  town  was  a locality  named  the  “ Bell  of  the 
Brae  ” — a term  for  the  highest  part  upon  the 
slope  of  a hill.  This  spot,  then  the  great 
rendezvous  of  chapmen  and  traders,  was 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  High-street 
with  the  lines  of  Rotten-row  and  Drygate. 
Here,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  High-street,  stood 
the  original  Crur  Foralis  of  the  town.  About 
the  year  1420,  as  is  conjectured,  the  cross  (in 
name  at  least)  was  transferred  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  street — the  site  at  present 
known  as  the  cross.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  then  existed  for  about  two  centuries. 
As  regards  its  appearance,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  was  after  the  pattern  of  market-crosses  in 
other  towns  of  similar  size  and  importance  as 
Glasgow.  From  the  town  records  for  the  year 
1575,  we  learn  that  one  James  Rankene  was 
found  guilty  of  removing  “ ane  greit  croce,” 
lying  in  the  Rotten-row,  and  the  property  of  the 
town.f  Stealing  the  market  cross  ! — one  more 
indignity  added  to  the  list  of  indignities  to  which 
these  burghal  palladia  have  been  subjected.  The 


side  of  which  they  arranged  their  booths  and 
stalls.  In  1659,  however,  this  practice  was 
abolished,  by  order  of  the  authorities.  Those 
who  were  accustomed  to  set  up  stands  at  the 
cross  were  enjoined”  to  keep  at  their  own 
boussis  j ” and  among  other  enactments  was  this 
one,  that  the  “ sour  milk  mercatt  ” be  removed 
from  tho  Cross  to  the  Gallowgate  Bridge.  A 
resolution  fatal  to  the  cross  itself  was  come  to 
this  very  year.  November  22nd,  1659,  “the 
magistratis  and  counsall  baveing  receavit  war- 
rand  and  ordours  for  doune  - takeing  of  the 
guard-hous  was  buildit  about  and  upono  the 
Croce,  and  in  regaird  the  samyne  mercat-croce 
throw  the  building  of  the  said  guard-hous 
thairupon,  was  altogether  defaced.  It  is  therefor 
now  concludid  to  remove  the  samyne  with  all  con- 
venient diligence,  and  mak  it  equall  with  the 
grund.”  On  the  3rd  December  following  it  was 
ordained  that  the  spot  where  the  cross  had  stood 
should  be  causewayed  “in  aue  most  comly  and 
decent  maner.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
cross  lived  to  within  a year  of  the  Restoration. 
Subsequently,  public  proclamations,  &c.,  were 
made  from  the  platform  of  an  outside  stair,  or 
foresbair,  in  front  of  the  Tolbooth.  This  also 
gave  way  in  after  years  to  modern  improvements. 
Our  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  many  eventful 
scenes  which  have  made  the  cross  of  Glasgow 
memorable  in  Scottish  history.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, briefly  allude  to  one  or  two.  Very  bitter 
was  the  hatred  with  which  the  early  church  of 
Scotland  hated  popery.  In  1588,  the  Glasgow 
Session  ordained  Sir  Bartholomew  Simpson,  “in 
whose  chamber  was  yesterday  found  certain 
boards  and  pictures,  being  the  monuments  of 
idolatry,  to  pass  immediately  thereafter  with 
them  to  the  cross  and  set  the  same  on  fire.”  In 
1592,  the  widow  of  George  Robertson  was  re- 
quired to  burn  “ ‘ the  idolatrous  geir  found  in  her 
bouse’  at  the  cross,  in  a fire  made  at  her  own 
expense,  and  to  cast  it  into  the  flames  ‘with  her 
awin  hands.’  In  the  following  week  she  con- 
fesses her  sin  against  God,  and  his  kirk,  in  keep- 
ing beside  her  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  babe  Jesus,  as  well  as  mass-clouts, 
mass-books,  and  priest’s  bonnets.  She  pays  ten 
merks  to  the  poor  previous  to  her  release  from 
the  discipline  of  the  church.”  When  the  infamous 
Claverhouse  was  routed  at  the  battle  of  Drum- 
clog,  on  that  memorable  Sunday  morning,  Juno 
1,  1679 — the  first  and  last  battle  ever  lost  by  the 
bloodthirsty  royalist,— he  retreated  to  Glasgow, 
and  taking  his  stand  at  the  cross,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  barricade  his  position.  While  the 


by  Glasgow  annalists  to  be  correct,  this  cross 
must  have  been  discarded,  and  a new  structure 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  High-street.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  original  cross  removed,  was  after- 
wards re-erected,  its  transference  could  not  have 
taken  place  so  early  as  theyear  1420.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  site  of  the  new  or  restored  cross  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  crossway  forming 
the  junction  of  the  four  great  thoroughfares — 
High-street,  to  the  north ; the  Saltmarket,  to 
the  south ; the  Gallowgate,  to  the  east  j and 
Trongate  and  Argyll. street,  to  the  west.  The 
cross  (like  most  other  market  - crosses)  was 
almost  in  front  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  with  its 
ancient  cross  steeple  and  famous  peal  of 
musical  bells.  Glasgow  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  its  bells.  Hence  the  old  rhyme, — 
Glasgow  for  bells, 

Lithgow  for  wells, 

Falkirk  for  beans  and  peas, 

Peebles  for  clashes  and  lees.  J 

Before  the  existence  of  the  present  Royal 
Exchange,  the  cross  was  the  place  where  mer- 
chants most  did  congregate,  and  the  bells  chimed 
favourite  Scottish  airs  every  day  during  change 
hours.  McDre  gives  a quaint  description  of  the 
cross  steeple  and  its  bells,  in  his  eccentric 
“ History  of  Glasgow,”  published  in  1736. 
We  find  a curious  entry  in  the  Burgh  Records 
for  1590,  which  sets  forth,  that  “David  Dun- 
cane,  servand  to  George  Esdaill,  and  William 
Blair,  pypar,”  were  summoned  before  the  council, 
the  former  for  “ clymming  upoun  the  Croce  and 
broking  of  the  samin;”  and  the  latter  “for 
being  upoun  the  heid  of  the  Croce,  and  playing 
upoun  the  heid  thairof  with  ane  pyp.”  What 
punishment  was  awarded  to  these  ancient 
roughs  is  not  stated.  We  also  gather  from  the 
records  that  it  was  long  customary  for  traders 
to  bring  their  merchandise  to  the  cross,  on  either 


above  entry  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Bell  of  the  ^ 

Brae  Cross,  which  had  been  allowed  seemingly  to  , royalist  soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  these 
decay.  And  supposing  the  date  assigned  defensive  preparations,  the  Covenanting  army, 
in  two  divisions,  led  by  the  redoubtable 
Balfour  of  Burley  and  Hackstoun  of  Rathillot, 
made  its  appearance,  and  at  once  began  the 
attack.  Although  tho  Covenanters  maintained 
the  contest  at  great  disadvantage,  they  com- 
pelled many  of  the  soldiers  to  fall  back  before 
the  storm  of  their  whilsting  bullets,  and  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  adjoining  closes  and  behind  the 
stair  of  the  Tolbooth.  They  were,  however,  un- 
successful in  forcing  the  position,  and  at  length 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  a number  of 
their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  streets,  who  were 
brutally  maltreated,  and  denied  burial.  Within 
a year  afterwards,  the  Tolbooth  impaled  on  its 
spikes  one  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  “ valiant 
laird  of  Rathillet,”  after  his  capture  at  Arismoss 
and  horrible  execution  at  Edinburgh,  his  head 
having  been  affixed  to  tho  Netherbow  in  the 
capital,  and  his  quartered  body  distributed  to 
Glasgow,  to  Leith,  to  St.  Andrew’s,  and  to  Burnt- 
island. The  spikes  of  the  Tolbooth  were  re- 
moved only  about  seventy  years  ago.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  reader  need  hardly  be 
reminded,  great  opposition  was  manifested  to 
the  Union  measures  of  1707.  Nowhere  did  this 
opposition  reach  a higher  pitch  than  at  Glasgow, 
where  the  citizens,  “ after  burning  the  Articles 
of  Union  at  the  Cross,  came  to  the  bold  resolve 
of  undertaking  a march  to  Edinburgh,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  dissolving  a Parliament  that  in 
their  opinion  was  about  to  make  a sale  of  the 
country.”  The  Commissioners  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  also  in 
strong  terms  deprecated  the  union  with  England. 
They  appointed  a fast  to  be  kept  on  Thursday, 
the  17  th  of  November,  1706,  to  implore  Divine 
assistance  from  the  impending  calamity  j on 
which  occasion  the  Rev.  James  Clai-k,  minister 
of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  preached  from 
these  words  in  Ezra  viii.  21,' — ■“  Then  I pro- 
claimed a fast  there,  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  that 
we  might  afflict  ourselves  before  our  God,  to 
seek  of  him  a right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little 
ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.”  After  the 


• See  pp.  185,  216. 
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J Idle  Tales  and  Fttlseiioods — an  unenviable  reputation 
surely! 


discourse  was  finished,  the  preacher  said, — 
“ Wherefore  np  and  be  valiant  for  the  city  of 
our  God.”  The  people  instantly  arose,  and, 
along  with  their  clergymen,  hurried  to  the 
Cross,  where  they  burned  the  proposed  Articles 
of  Union.  Would  Scotchmen  nowadays  be  so 
anxious  to  support  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
were  such  a measure  likely,  as  their  forefathers 
were  energetic  in  opposing  the  union  ? Wo 
trow  not. 

Dundee,  like  Glasgow,  possesses  a market- 
cross  in  name  only.  In  the  centre  of  the  High- 
street,  or  Seagate,  a spacious  rectangle,  360  ft. 
long  by  100  ft.  broad,  stood  tho  old  cross  of  the 
burgh.  A ring  in  the  causeway  marks  the  exact 
spot.  The  cross  was  in  the  form  of  a neat 
octagon,  having  a flight  of  she  steps  all  round, 
“very  convenient,”  we  are  told,  “for  the  coun- 
try people  on  Fridays,  at  the  butter,  cheese, 
and  egg  market.”  On  tho  same  occasions  the 
“fleshers”  of  the  district  set  up  their  stalls  at 
the  cross,  for  which  privilege  they  had  to  pay 
“causeway-meal”  to  the  authorities.  An  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  took  place  here  on  tho 
birthday  of  the  elder  Pretender,  June  10,  1714. 
The  magistrates  proceeded  to  the  cross,  and 
after  “in  a solemn  manner”  drinking  the  Pre- 
tender’s health,  “ under  the  stile  and  title  of 
King  James  the  Eight,”  one  of  the  bailies 
“ wickedly  cursed  his  Majesty  King  George,  by 
praying  God  to  damn  his  blood.”  For  which, 
emphatic  outburst  of  zeal  for  the  Chevalier  this 
worthy  bailie,  along  with  two  of  his  brother 
bailies  and  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  were 
afterwards  brought  to  trial.  Their  descendants, 
about  the  year  1790,  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. They  were  so  enamoured  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  Revolution,  and  tho  teach- 
ing of  Tom  Paine,  that  it  is  said  they  publicly 
burnt  the  Bible  and  planted  the  tree  of  Liberty 
in  their  streets.  The  cross  stood  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries.  Erected  in  1583,  it  was 
taken  down  in  1777.  The  cross  of  Kirkcudbright 
dates  a year  later  than  that  of  Dundee,  namely, 
from  the  year  1584,  and  we  believe  it  still  occupies 
its  place  in  front  of  the  old  jail  or  court-house. 
There  is  nothing  noteworthy  about  this  vener- 
able structure,  if  we  except  a high-flown  Latin 
motto  on  its  front,  “Nisi  dominus  edijicaveritf 
frustra.”  The  only  other  decorative  point  about 
it  was  a pair  of  jougs  or  gorgets,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  formidable  appearance,  failed  of  occasion 
to  “ Strike  terror  in  the  soul  of  Richard,”  Sandy, 
or  Jock.  The  “ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ” 
furnishes  us  with  one  instance  of  this,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers’s  “ Pictnre 
of  Scotland  ” for  another.  In  1663  a serious  riot 
took  place  in  the  parish,  at  the  introduction  of  a 
enrate,  whose  tenets  of  course  were  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  repair  to  the 
burgh,  and  to  make  the  most  searching  inqniry 
into  the  particulars  of  this  contempt  of  autho- 
rity. After  examining  a number  of  witnesses, 
they  ordered  Lord  Kirkcudbright  5 John  Carson, 
late  provost ; John  Ewart,  who  had  been  chosen 
provost,  but  had  refused  to  accept  the  office  j 
and  several  women,  to  be  carried  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  the  rioters  were  imprisoned,, 
and  afterwards  fined,  and  several  others  were 
exposed  at  the  market-cross,  with  paper  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  stating  the  nature  of  their 
crime.  A few  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
writing  in  1827,  a heartless  scoundrel  was  placed 
in  these  jougs,  and  underwent  exposure  for 
twelve  hours,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude, for  the  crime  of  mutilating  animals  by 
cutting  off  their  tails.  By  order  of  the  sheriff,  a 
cow’s-tail  was  suspended  over  his  head,  emble- 
matical of  his  offence.  A curious  and  interest- 
ing cross  is  to  be  found  in  Linlithgow,  the  birth- 
place of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  not  a 
cross  proper,  hue  a cross-well,  answering  the 
purposes  of  a market-cross,  since  we  find 
the  magistrates  and  burgesses  for  many  gene- 
rations meeting  there  once  every  year,  pre- 
paratory to  making  a circuit  of  the  liberties  of 
the  burgh,  which  is  termed  “Riding  the 
marches,”  a very  ancient  custom  still  observed 
by  other  corporations, — as,  for  example,  that  of 
Aberdeen.  The  present  building,  erected  in 
1805,  is  said  to  be  a facsimile  of  a former  one 
built  in  1620.  “ It  is  not  deficient  in  elegance,” 
says  the  author  of  the  “Picture  of  Scotland,”  “but 
its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  amazing  intricacy 
of  the  sculpture,  and  the  number  of  grotesque 
figui-es  from  whose  mouths  water  is  made  to 
pour.  Around  a little  gallery  near  the  top  half 
a dozen  statues  are  regularly  arranged,  all  look- 
ing outwards.  One  looks  like  a modem  waiter, 
having  a mutchkin-stoup  in  one  band,  and  a 
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dram  glass  in  the  other.  Another  has  the  ap- 
Jiearance  of  a herald,  a scroll  being  thro\vn  ob- 
liquely across  his  body,  with  the  words  ‘ God 
lave  ye  King.’  The  unicorn  of  the  Scottish 
nrms  rears  its  form  on  the  top.  The  water  is 
i«,used  to  rise  to  the  various  spouts  around  the 
veil,  from  which  it  falls  into  troughs  ap- 
liointed  to  receive  it,  by  the  height  of  the  springs 
around  the  town  from  which  it  is  conveyed.” 
fhe  copiousness  of  water  at  Linlithgow  is  indi- 
cated in  the  rhyme  quoted  above.  It  is  probable, 
Bve  think,  that  there  was  originally  a real  cross 
n Linlithgow,  and  that  this  structure  was  merely 
ihe  well  at  the  cross.  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  at 
least  had  wells  at  the  cross  in  former  times  : the 
latter  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town 
Ivhen  the  cross  was  taken  down,  and  the  Aber- 
deen one  (a  omnons  erection,  called  the  Man  o’ 
I'he  Well)  was  restored  and  re-erected  in  the 
ritreen  some  years  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  Cross  Well  of  Linlithgow,  wo 
•ire  naturally  led  to  mention  the  Clacli-na-Cudden 

stone  of  the  tubs”)  of  Inverness.  This  object 
■)f  antiquarian  interest — a large  blue  lozenge- 
uhaped  stone — serves,  or  rather  served,  a double 
ourpose.  In  bygone  days  the  servant-maids  of 
linvemess,  in  passing  from  the  river,  -were  in  the 
uabit  of  placing  their  water-pails — deep  tubs 
slung  from  the  shoulders  upon  a pole — on  this 
atone  by  way  of  a temporary  rest.  Hence  the 
name.  But  it  was  also  the  palladium  of  the 
[D-urgli,  and  proclamations  were  made  from  it  as 
vTom  other  market-crosses.  The  stone,  which  is 
enow  set  within  a circle  of  smaller  stones  for  its 
tbetter  preservation,  was  many  years  ago  re- 
moved from  its  ancient  site  in  the  middle  of  the 
IHigh-street  to  its  present  position  in  front  of  the 
(Town  Hall  and  Exchange.  At  Clackmannan  a 
isimilar  stone  may  be  seen — a huge  shapeless 
Iblue  boulder,  fractured  in  three  places,  and 
iriveted  with  iron.  This  relic  is  the  object  of  as 
much  reverence  here  as  the  Clach-na-Cludden  ie 
tat  Inverness,  “ the  privileges  of  the  town  being 
usupposed  to  depend  in  some  mysterious  way 
[upon  its  existence.”  Tradition  asserts  that  Iting 
^Robert  Bruce,  when  residing  at  the  neighbouring 
icastle,  one  day  accidentally  left  his  gauntlet  on 
irthis  stone,  the  which  his  majesty  did  not  dis- 
"cover  until  he  had  proceeded  some  distance  on 
dhis  journey.  Despatching  one  of  his  knights  for 
ethe  gauntlet,  the  king  was  as  laconical  as  Cmsar ; 

: he  made  use  of  but  two  words,  clach,  a stone, 
jand  niajinun,  a glove  j from  which  incident, 
aquoth  tradition,  the  town  and  county  took  their 
aname.  It  is  a pity  to  spoil  the  story,  but  the  fact 
1 is  that  the  name  Clackmanane  appears  on  re- 
ocord  nearly  a century  before  the  hero  of  Ban- 
tnockbum’s  time.  There  is  also  a Cross  of 
JlClackmannan  standing  in  the  centre  of  that 
decayed  town.  It  is  a time-worn  column,  at 
Lthe  top  of  which  are  carved  the  arms  of 
IBruce, — “or,  a chief  and  saltire  gules ; crest, 
•tan  arm  erect  holding  the  sceptre  of  Scot- 
land.” At  one  time  two  crosses  of  some  inte- 
erest  existed  in  Rutherglen  (Lanark),  locally 
ecelebrated  for  its  sour  cakes  and  iri'egular 
marriages,  and  formerly  a place  of  great  note. 
'lOne  of  these  crosses  was  a structure  of  hard 
tstone,  10  ft.  high  and  3^  ft.  broad,  ornamented 
rwith  a variety  of  figures,  the  most  remarkable 
)fbeing  a representation  of  our  Saviour  riding 
i[upon  an  ass.  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  Cross- 
lihill,  and  unfortunately  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  fury 
jfof  a lawless  mob,  during  the  civil  wars  in 
? Charles  I.’s  time.  The  other,  evidently  the 
nmarket-cross,  consisted  of  a pedestal  of  twelve 
'icircular  steps,  and  a shaft  14  ft.  high  and  14  ft. 
nin  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  top.  It 
vwas  pulled  down  the  same  year,  and  for  the  same 
•ETeason,  as  the  cross  of  Dundee.  It  was  deemed 
iran  incumbrance  to  the  main  street.  The  follow- 
ning  crosses  may  also  be  briefly  mentioned.  In 
bthe  Kincardineshire  burgh  of  Bervie, — noted  for 
tats  haddocks,  called  Bervies, — there  is  a cross 
linear  the  town  house  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Itit  is  an  octagon,  of  six  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
'(column  14  ft.  high.  An  old  cross  stands  in  the 
'(centre  of  the  village  of  Bowden,  Roxburghshire, 
)ibut  the  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  An- 
)t other,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  in  Cranworth, 
L Lanark,  upon  which  are  carved  the  distances 
'r  from  Edinburgh  to  various  places  in  Clydesdale 
it  and  Ayrshire.  An  ancient  stone  shaft,  bearing 
IS  as  a capital  a ducal  crown,  stands  in  Rosemarkie, 
I'Ross-shire ; another,  of  similar  description  in 
b the  market-place  of  Chanonry,  or  Fortrose ; and  a 
.b  third  at  no  great  distance,  where,  according  to 
r tradition,  the  last  witch  in  Scotland  was  burned, 
n This  unlucky  female  was  said  to  have  been  a 
If  native  of  Port  Gower,  a beautiful  fishing  village 
flin  Sutheriandshire.  There  is  likewise,  we  be- 


lieve, a market-cross  in  Wigton,  a rather  elegant 
erection,  built  of  a fine  grey  granite  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  of  Scottish 
crosses  and  “stones”  are  those  of  a purely 
memorial  character.  The  origin  and  history  of 
some  of  these  in  particular  are  highly  romantic, 
as  the  crosses  of  Dornoch,  of  Crosshall  (Ber- 
wickshire), and  the  Soules  Cross  at  Kilmarnock, 
as  also  the  Heap  Cross  at  Hawick,  Qneen 
Blearie’s  Cross  near  Paisley,  the  crosses  of  Merk- 
land  and  Kirkconnel,  the  famous  Sweno’s  stone 
at  Forres,  and  the  celebrated  crosses  of  Ruth- 
well.  These,  however,  with  others,  we  pass  over, 
our  present  object  being  with  market-crosses. 
By  telling  something  of  the  antiquarian  and 
historical  interest  which  attaches  to  those  struc- 
tures, and  of  the  fate  which  has  befallen  so  large 
a number  of  them,  we  had  hoped  to  make  out  a 
plea,  if  not  for  the  restoration  of  those  that  are 
lost,  at  least  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  those  that  are  still  left  to  us.  The  case  of 
the  cross  of  Scone,  formerly  alluded  to,  is  sin- 
gular and  unique.  Says  Mr.  Chambers,  “There 
are  many  instances  of  towns  losing  their  market- 
crosses,  but  we  believe  this  is  the  only  cross  that 
has  lost  its  town,”  Of  course  no  one  will  go 
the  length  of  wishing  that  the  fates  of  towns 
and  their  crosses  had  been  reversed,  but  every- 
body who  can  find  songs  as  well  as  “ sermons 
in  stones,”  must  nevertheless  lament  that  fate 
should  have  dealt  so  hardly  with  those  emblems 
of  civic  dignity,  memorials  of  antiquarian 
interest,  and  in  many  instances,  objects  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  market-crosses.* 


PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

Vienna.  — Notwithstanding  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  active  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
museum,  which  will,  no  doubt,  become  an  addi- 
tional ornament  to  the  new  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  site  has  been  marked  out,  and  the  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  are  being  carried  on. 
The  two  architects,  Messrs.  Theophilus  Hansen 
& Heinrich  Ferstel,  were  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare the  designs,  which  have  just  received  the 

sanction  and  approbation  of  the  emperor. A 

whole  century  has  passed  since  the  Prater  at 
Vienna  became  a public  park.  On  the  7 th  of  April, 
1766,  the  Emperor  Joseph  signed  the  order  for 
throwing  it  open  to  the  public.  The  centenary 
anniversary  was  celebrated  by  several  clubs  and 
other  social  institutions  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

Berlm. — Two  more  market-halls  are  to  be 
commenced  immediately,  one  on  the  square 
called  the  Hausvogtei-Platz,  and  the  other  on 
the  Ddnhofs-platz.  It  is  true  that  they  will  by 
no  means  suffice  for  the  market  traffic  of  the 
capital,  as  in  different  parts  of  the  city  there 
are  now  no  less  than  17  different  markets 
held  in  the  open  air,  in  which  stalls  are  kept 
by  698  butchers,  334  fish  salesmen,  180  poul- 
terers and  dealers  in  game,  2o5  dealers  in 
flowers  and  plants,  500  greengrocers,  and 
0,181  sellers  of  other  articles  of  food.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  public,  both 
buyers  and  sellers,  will  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  conducting  their  business  sheltered 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  for  the 
climate  of  Berlin  is  proverbially  anything  but  a 
genial  one. It  is  understood  that  the  cele- 

brated windmill  at  Sans  Souci,  near  Potsdam,  is 
at  length  to  be  removed.  When  Frederick  the 
Great  built  bis  palace  there,  a century  ago,  this 
mill,  which  stands  close  to  the  grounds,  was  such 


• Our  remarks  already  on  this  subject  have  led  to  a 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  market-cross  of  Gala- 
sbiele.  In  his  letter,  in  the  Builder,  “ Xian " informs 
us  that  the  shaft  of  the  old  cross  is  lying,  a dis- 
carded object,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  grounds;  and 
our  correspondent  believes  that  the  relic  would  be  readily 
gifted  for  the  purpose  of  re-erection,  -were  application  but 
made  for  it.  A little  local  eSbrt,  and  the  thing  might  be 
done — presuming  that  the  fragment  is  not  too  much 
decayed,  and  is  worth  the  trouble.  In  its  day,  the  cross 
of  Galashiels  must  have  witnessed  many  a funny  sight,  and 
listened  to  many  an  odd  sound,  especially  on  the  occasion 
ofthe  Midsummer  fair.  ThatwhOom  greatannualBorder 
gathering  was  reralarl;f  proclaimed  from  the  cross  by  the 
Daron-bailie,  with  the  following  “ flourish  of  trumpets 
— “Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  1 Forasmuch  as  in  his  Majesty's 
name  and  authority,  given  and  granted  to  — Scott,  of 

Gala,  esq.,  and  to , his  baron-bailie  depute,  to  hold  a 

free  fair  yearly  on  this  8th  day  of  July ; I hereby  prohibit 
and  debar  from  this  fair  all  false  weights  and  false 
measures,  all  cutters  of  purses,  Egyptians,  and  randy 
beggars ; and  that  non©  trouble  or  molest  this  fair  for 
anld  debt  or  new  debt,  auld  feud  or  new  : and  this  fair  to 
continue  for  the  space  of  eight  days.  God  save  the  King.” 
Again,  we  say,  a little  local  ellbrt,  aud  the  “ Braw,  braw, 
lads  of  Gala  Water”  might  attain  this  very  desirable 
object, 


an  eyesore  that  he  offered  the  o'wner  any  money  to 
part  with  it,  which,  however,  the  miller  refnsed 
to  do.  The  king’s  sense  of  justice  and  respect 
for  the  property  of  others  was  very  different  from 
the  views  entertained  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  present  sovereign,  and  he  had  the  windmill 
surrounded  by  a handsome  iron  railing,  and  it 
has  ever  since  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  its  self-willed  and  disobliging  owner. 

The  commencement  of  the  National  Galleiy, 

which  is  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Packhof  or  warehouses  on  the  Spree  Isla'nd,  has 
been  hitherto  delayed  in  consequence  of  a dis- 
pute between  the  Minister  for  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Minister  for  Education  on 
the  question  of  competency.  The  ground  was 
originally  purchased  as  the  site  .of  ihe  new 
Museum,  and  thus  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
rents  of  the  buildings  left  standing  passed 
through  the  accounts  of  the  Mnsenm.  It  is  now 
decided  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
shall  pay  4,000  dollars  to  the  Museum  as  an 
indemnification,  and  the  works  will  commence 
immediately,  under  the  able  direction  of  Archi- 
tectural Councillor  Erbkamm,  from  the  designs 
of  Professor  Strack. 

Breslau. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
granted  permission  for  the  organisation  of  a 
lottery  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
Picture-gallery  in  this  city.  For  this  purpose 
110,000  tickets,  at  one  dollar  each,  may  be  sold 
in  any  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
prizes  will  consist  of  paintings  selected  to  an 
equal  amount  by  the  ten  referees,  or  courts  of 
arbitration  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Diisseldorf, 
Dresden,  Berlin, Weimar,  Stuttgart,  Konigsberg, 

and  Frankfort- The  Architectural  Councillor 

Langhans,  of  Berlin,  has  been  commissioned  to 
make  designs  for  the  Breslau  City  Theatre, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  autumn. 

Cologne. — For  the  more  rapid  completion  of 
the  cathedral  the  Prussian  Government  has 
granted  to  the  committee  a concession  for  a 
lottery,  and  held  out  hopes  of  renewing  it  for 
the  next  ten  years,  when  the  whole  is  expected 
to  be  finished.  According  to  the  plan  of  the 
lottery,  there  will  be  350,000  tickets  and  1,500 
prizes,  the  latter  consisting  partly  of  sums  of 
money  and  partly  of  paintings  by  living  German 
artists,  for  the  purchase  of  which  20,000  dollars 
are  to  be  devoted.  The  drawing  will  take  place 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1867.  With  the 
receipts  from  this  lottery,  the  annual  subvention 
of  50,000  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions of  the  different  local  sub-committees  all 
over  Germany,  it  is  estimated  that  the  two 
towers  will  be  built  up  to  one  uniform  height  by 
1868.  The  historical  cranes  on  the  top  of  the 
towers,  which  have  for  centuries  past  excited 
the  wonder,  though  not  the  admiration,  of  every 
purchaser  of  a case  of  genuine  eau-de-Cologne, 
will  then  be  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  steam 
locomobile  cranes.  The  net  proceeds  of  last 
year’s  lottery  amonnted  to  177,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  several  other  churches  in 
this  city  are  undergoing  repairs  and  restoration, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  in  an  advanced  state. 
The  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  being  painted  in  a 
decorative  style;  that  of  the  Minorites,  as 
regards  the  artistical  ornamentation,  is  nearly 
complete.  St.  Mary  of  the  Capitol  is  being 
painted  and  ornamented  now  that  the  repairs 
are  finished,  and  St.  Martin’s  has  just  been 
taken  in  hand. 

Munich. — The  sculptor  Brugger  has  just  com- 
pleted bis  gypsum  model  for  the  statue  of  the 
late  architect  Klentze,  that  King  Ludwig  I.  is 
about  to  erect,  out  of  his  private  means,  by  the 
side  of  the  statue  of  Professor  Giirtner,  on  the 
Gilrtner-PIatz.  The  likeness  of  the  model  to 
the  features  of  Klentze  is  said  to  be  very 
striking. 

Dresden. — The  new  fountain  now  in  course  of 
erection,  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  on 
the  Racknitz-Platz,  will  be,  when  completed, 
another  great  ornament  to  the  Saxon  capital. 
Above  the  lower  basin,  which  is  of  white  marble 
in  the  form  of  a shell,  rises  another  similar  one, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  supporting  the  figure 
of  a water-nymph  holding  up  a small  Triton. 
The  group  of  figures  is  8 ft.  high,  and  admirably 
cast  in  bronze  by  G.  Brossmann,  whilst  the 
whole  work  is  22  ft.  high.  It  is  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Herr  E.  Giese,  professor  at  Diisseldorf. 

Leipzig. — The  rage  for  suburban  residences 
has  become  so  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  so  greatly  facilitated  by  easy  rail- 
way  access,  that  six  contiguous  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  have  applied  to  the  Govem- 
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ment  for  permission  to  band  themselves  together 
and  form  a new  town.  Their  united  population 
at  present  amounts  to  17,000 ; and  should  the 
plan  be  realized,  and  new  streets  built  with  con- 
venient houses,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  be  doubled 
in  a couple  of  years.  The  name  of  the  new  town 
has  not  yet  been  decided 

Aix-la-Cliapelle. — The  exact  spot  where  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
were  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city  was 
never  precisely  known,  but  the  question  has 
now  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
a stone  in  the  crypt  of  All  Souls’  Chapel,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  grave  of 
that  Emperor.  Further  explorations  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  masonry  of  the  Carolingian 
period,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
exact  spot  of  the  Emperor’s  grave  is  now  fully 

identified. The  ancient  picturesque  castle  of 

Sonneck,  well  known  to  tourists  on  the  Rhine 
as  a beautiful  and  striking  ruin  of  the  feudal 
period,  has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of 
General  von  Wussow,  and  the  restoration  just 
completed.  It  is  royal  property. 

Oldenburtj. — The  Grand  Duke  is  having  his 
residential  palace  newly  decorated  and  restored 
in  the  modern  style.  The  work  is  confided  to 
the  Bremen  architect,  Herr  Klingenberg. 

Bremen. — The  Biirgerschaft  has  acceded  to  the 
proposed  plan  for  erecting  a special  building  for 
that  body  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  for  which  they 
voted  a sum  of  280,000  dollars  (about  40,000i.). . 
The  opposition  party  proposed  to  rent  for  this 
purpose  the  upper  part  of  the  new  exchange 
building,  but  was  over-ruled  by  an  overwhelming  i 
majority.  ' 


utilize  means, — not  limited  enough  for  excuse, — 
to  some  more  important  end  than  that  of  afford- 
ing mere  momentary  pleasure,  were  an  object 
not  to  be  thought  about. 

Few  are  gifted  like  Mr.  Burton  with  the 
apprehensiveness  of  female  facial  beauty,  when 
existing  in  expression  rather  than  in  the  phy- 
sical cause — regularity  of  features  : his  study  of 
an  Italian  woman  (147)  is  impressive  for  the 
thoughtfulness,  almost  melancholy,  with  which 
he  has  elevated  to  loveliness  an  imperfect  face. 
To  learn  the  full  value  of  poetry  in  picture  art, 
and  the  qualities  that  constitute  it,  may  be 
difficult,  but  to  their  presence  may  be  attributed 
all  the  fascination  that  arrests  the  attention  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  this  idealised  portrait, 
there  is  less  than  usual  of  that  charm  of 
colour  so  many  preceding  examples  have  pos- 
sessed, to  assist  in  accounting  for  it.  On  this 
occasion  all  its  interest  is  consecrated  in  a sug- 
gestiveness  of  something  more  than  meets  the 
eye. 

With  far  more  outward  cause  for  the  effect, 
because  there  is  so  much  more  visibly  expressed 
by  consummate  imitative  and  adaptative  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Duncan’s  epic  of  sky,  sea,  and  land, 
with  a flock  of  sheep,  “ Overtaken  by  the  Tide  ” 
(120),  must  be  pronounced  as  near  an  approach 
to  perfection  in  art  as  this  particular  appliance 
of  it  would  admit  of;  and  Mr.  Dodgson’s  “ Pas- 
toral” (125),  with  Mr.  George  A.  Fripp’s  “View 
of  Streatly,  from  the  Pathway  between  Cleve 
Mill  and  Goring”  (30),  share  in  culminating  all 
that  is  most  exquisite  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  is  still  faithful  to  his 
hunting  appointments.  “ Calling  Hounds  out  of 
Cover  ” (16)  is  very  like  scores  of  the  like ; and  ' 


Frankfort. — An  association  has  been  formed  I if  it  be  “ A Return  from  Hawking  ” (276),  or  “ A 
for  building  cheap  dwellings  for  the  poorer  I Highland  Drove”  (296),  that  brings  him  back, 
classes,  the  want  of  which  is  much  felt.  The  I he  is  always  fresh  in  colour,  and  quite  inimitable 
capital  subscribed  is  300,000  florins  (25,0001.),  | in  his  way.  Equally  true  to  himself  is  Mr.  Carl 
and  the  period  of  their  incorporation  is  to  last  | Haag,  with  his  clear,  bright  Oriental  studies.  See, 
for  seventy-seven  years.  I for  example,  “ In  the  Sugar  Plantations  ” (12)[ 

Jerusalem, — The  Tyrolor  Btwutnen  contains  an  o-^d  “A  Family  of  Wandering  Arabs”  (23), 
account  of  tho  recent  discovery  of  a subterra-  fn-x— -i-.  i. 


nean  chapel,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  is  the  one  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  that  of  Maria  Minor,  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  which 
was  attached  a convent  for  Benedictine  nuns, 
and  a residence  for  female  pilgrims.  It  had 
often  been  searched  for,  but  always  in  vain.  The 
present  discovery  is  entirely  due  to  the  energetic 
reseai’ches  of  Signor  Carlo  Guarmani,  director 
of  the  French  post-office  at  Jerusalem.  The 
church  contains  three  aisles,  separated  by  rows 
of  pillars,  and  terminating  in  separate  apsides. 
Tho  centre  is  spanned  by  a dome,  under  which 
are  still  visible  the  oratories  of  the  nuns.  Though 


consisting  of  Paterfamilias  blowing  a merry  tune 
from  his  pipe,  as  he  conducts  across  the  desert 
his  armful  of  domestic  happiness  and  modicum 
of  parental  anxiety  upon  a camel’s  back.  Tho 
head  of  “A  Copt  Lady  ” (6)  is  very  delicate  and 
beautiful.  Hie  principal  drawing,  “ The  Ancient 
Vestibule  to  the  Southern  Entrance,  beneath  the 
Temple  Area,  Jerusalem”  (149),  with  an  nssem- 
blage  of  Eastern  people  in  very  picturesciue  and 
richly-coloured  costumes,  is  one  of  the  most 


loss  of  solidity  and  force : another,  entitle! 
“Book-lore”  (207),  is  as  careful  and  complete 
though  from  the  student’s  occupation,  it  is  no 
so  striking,  with  all  its  crimson  and  scarle 
fifteenth  century  draperies,  as  the  animate! 
artisan  of  Elizabeth’s  time. 

“ Le  Chant , d’ Amour  ” (72),  by  Mr.  E.  Bum' 
Jones,  offers  less  opportunity  for  cavil  than  somi 
previous  works  not  to  be  so  easily  understood 
for  the  poetry  of  its  colour  condones  to  some  ex 
tent  its  weak  drawing,  and  will  gain  for  hin 
additional  admirers  by  the  strange,  yet  un 
deniable  charm  it  possesses.  Mr.  Walter  Goodall’f 
Good  Nim  relating  “ The  History  of  the  Cross’ 
(84)  to  the  children  of  a Brittany  peasant,  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Exception  maj 
be  taken  to  its  extreme  prettiness  and  too  clean 
appearance,  but  it  is  a very  pleasing  and  clevei 
drawing. 

Of  Mr.  John  Gilbert’s  Shakspearean  illustra- 
tions, and  still  more  enunciative  expositions  of 
autographic  characteristics  and  resources,  it  neec 
only  be  said  that  the  one — beinga  military  pageant 
— most  favourably  representing  him,  representf 
likewise  King  Henry  V.  at  “Agincourt”  (137) 
receiving  the  humbled  herald  after  the  battle, 
who  asks  permission  for  the  French  to  sort  and 
bury  their  dead.  The  groups  are  skilfully  com- 
posed, and  the  knights,  soldiers,  horses,  arms, 
and  armour  have  provided  the  best  possible 
material  for  making  very  apparent  a proverbial 
dash  and  vigour  of  execution.  Nob  neai’ly  so 
much  at  home  in  comedy  as  in  the  chivalric 
drama — common  success  seems  almost  incom- 
patible, — “ The  Marriage  of  Katherine  and 
Petruchio”  (33),  or  rather  their  departure  for 
the  honeymoon  ^cer  it, — is  inferior  in  its  con- 
ception, and  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  best 
examples. 

Mr.  F.  W.Topham  is  not  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  “The  Gipsies’  Toilet”  (128). 
Though  the  size  of  the  figures  has  made  great 
demands  upon  his  academic  acquirements,  and 
been  well  responded  to,  the  results  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  pains  taken  for  securing  them.  The 
fair  daughter  of  a dusky  race  is  charming 
enough  to  look  upon ; but  the  enlarged  scale, 
whilst  increasing  the  difficulties  of  delineating 
the  subject,  tends  to  make  it  insufficient  in 
interest  to  call  for  such  conspicuous  immortality. 
As  a specimen  of  executive  ability,  it  will,  how- 
ever, have  a special  value  attached  to  it;  but 
there  are  not  many  who  could  prefer  it  to  one  of 
those  dramatic  incidents,  or  an  illustration  of 
Irish  character,  or  little  domestic  episodes,  with 


entirely  covered  by  the  soil,  which  has  now  been 
carefully  removed,  the  building  has  suffered  no 
injury  to  any  extent,  and  is  still  nearly  perfect. 

Atliens. — In  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Acropolis,  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
Archmological  Society  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  interesting  antiquities,  amongst  which 
is  a stone  on  which  are  engraved,  at  full  length, 
the  privileges  and  concessions  enjoyed  by  the 
actors  engaged  to  perform  in  that  theatre.  They 
will  be  published  in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Athens  Arohaoological  Society. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OP 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 


important  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  , w.  -w.,..,  n 

_ Mr.  F.  Smallfield,  than  whom  none  show  more  I which  Mr.  Topham’s  name  is  ever  associated, 
improvement  amongst  the  associates,  has  a very  I We  can  but  briefly  note  for  examination  — 
finished  performance  to  testify  how  far  elabora-  I (14)  “ Llyn-y-Dinas,”  by  C.  Davidson  ; (26) 
valnable_  an  ordinary  episode  of  j Mont  St.  Michel,”  by  Collingwood  Smith;  (46) 


This,  the  sixty-second  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  differs  but  little 
from  a long  list  of  antecedents ; scarcely  more 
than  in  the  respective  degree  of  success  its  older 
members  have  attained  in  re-asserting  or  not 
their  several  claims  to  undisputed  excellence ; 
for  new  names  seem  to  impart  to  it  no  novelty  of 
production,  or  none  of  sufficient  distinctiveness 
to  vary  perceptibly  its  uniform  character,  as 
high  as  ever,  or  to  affect  its  aggregate  sameness 
of  aspect.  Its  glory,  as  of  old,  subsists  in  the 
landscapes ; indeed,  the  supremacy  of  this  de- 
partment, the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  its 
professors,  almost  annihilates  the  restricted 
efforts  of  the  figure-painters,  who  so  frequently 
by  the  power  and  propriety  with  which  they  can 
give  vitality  to  a head,  or  the  study  of  single 
personations,  provoke  a complaint  that  such 
should  not  be  more  profitably  employed ; and  in 
cases  where  no  further  evidence  is  needed  of  an 
ability  to  deal  with  narrative  subject-matter,  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  dormant,  as  if  pur- 
pose were  an  imnecessary  consideration  for  the 
artist  when  practising  in  this  medium,  and  to 


every-day  fact,  “ A Girl  with  Raspberries 
(19),  with  a background  of  the  fruit-canes  and 
hollyhocks,  is  as  unpretentious  and  agreeable  as 
a similar  work,  “A  Bouquet”  (25),  by  Mr.  F. 
Walker,  is  the  reverse.  Without  denying  the 
rare  appreciation  of  broad  general  effects,  and 
sense  for  colour,  so  evident  in  this,  there  is  an 
objectionable  assumption  of  looseness — rather 
than  freedom — in  the  manner  with  which  it  is 
wrought,  calculated  to  mislead  others  besides 
the  artist,  though  degenerating  as  it  does  into 
positive  slovenliness.  It  will  annoy,  at  least,  as 
many  as  it  delights.  It  would  appear  to  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  a general  approach  to 
truth,  if  no  other  intention  were  allowed  to 
interfere;  and  in  that  case  photography  wonld 
become  auxiliary,  and  furnish  all  the  assistance 
needed ; but  direct  imitation,  though  sometimes 
one  of  its  most  essential  requisites  as  a means, 
can  never  be  accepted  for  the  only  thing  need- 
fnl  in  a picture,  especially  if  it  happen  to  be 
short-sighted,  or  to  overlook  that  wMch  is  best 
worth  the  copying  in  favour  of  what  may  be  of 
far  less  value.  There  is  nothing  in  this  sketchy 
production  to  betoken  that  selection  and  refine- 
ment  were  at  all  worth  consideration  in  treating 
so  homely  an  incident  as  tying  together  flowers 
for  a nosegay,  just  gathered  in  the  garden  of  a 
pink-tiled  cottage,  with  nasturtiums,  Canterbury 
bells,  sweet-williams,  a corduroyed  gardener,  a 
sandy -haired  little  girl— apparently  blind,— and 
a smaller  boy  with  eccentric  legs,  for  leading 
points ; so  the  result  is  as  amazing  as  some  of 
the  accidental  combinations  of  bright  hues  to  be 
seen  in  a kaleidoscope.  Mr.  Walker  has  made 
some  beautiful  designs  for  book  illustration  that 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  those  very  qualities 
the  present  emanation  stands  most  in  need  of. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  brilliant  and  well-drawn 
study  of  a Musical  Instrument-maker  examining 
a violin,  about  which  there  is  “ Something 
Wrong”  (2),  is  admirable  for  its  finish,  without 


‘ Interior  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,”  by  S.  Read ; 
(126)  “Returning  from  Kirk,”  by  Alfred  P. 
Newton;  (156)  “In  Memoriam,”  and  (271),  “A 
(dear)  Child,”  by  E.  Lundgren;  (167)  “Nora,” 
by  G.  P.  Boyce;  and  (268)  “The  Valley  des 
Moulins,  Amalfi,”  by  Paul  J.  Naftel. 


GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER 
COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 


EGrPTIAX  HALL. 

It  is  at  such  times  when  members  of  the 
societies  are  enjoying  their  exclusive  privileges  ; 
when  the  announcement  of  the  well-known  name 
is  the  certain  presage  of  the  often  admirable  but 
too  easily  to  be  identified  emanation  subscribed 
with  it ; when  the  wish  for  something  approach- 
ing change, — something  to  distinguish  one  year’s 
produotiou  from  that  of  another,  and  picture- 
galleries  from  auction-rooms,  reaches  nearly  to  a 
craving, — that  attention  will  be  directed  to  a 
source  that  would,  could,  or  should  promise 
relief. 

The  General  Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Draw- 
ings, with  its  one  peculiarity,  — and  what  a 
pleasant  distinction  it  is,  that  of  a mutative 
appearance  in  what  may,  for  the  time,  constitute 
its  attractiveness, — so  long  as  it  maintains  its 
present  position,  will  grow  in  favour  propor- 
tionately with  the  degree  to  which  the  original 
intentions  of  those  who  promoted  the  undertak- 
ing are  adhered  to.  The  only  fear  is  that  these 
may  by-and-by  be  lost  sight  of,  and  another 
“Society”  emerge  from  it,  and  to  its  ruin;  or, 
from  canses  easily  foreseen,  that  it  may  become 
one  by  analogy  if  not  in  name. 

The  unexpected  amount  of  ability  displayed 
this  year,  as  well  as  last,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery — nearly  as  astounding  as  mo.st 
of  the  “ sleight  of  hand  ” performances  of  another 
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mature  that  Wizard  Stodare  exhibits  ia  its 
.[neighbourhood, — encourages  a belief  that  the 
uBupply  of  excellent  dra-wiaga  would  always  equal 
htho  demands  of  the  occasion  ; though  depending 
^as  it  must  upon  incidental  assistance,  the  success 
fof  future  collections  must  necessarily  be  as  varied 
•as  the  m^ans  acquired  to  contribute  to  it,  and 
tvery  much  influenced  by  the  confidence  earned 
I’by  those  on  whom  the  onerous  task  of  ai-range- 
ament  and  management  devolves.  However,  so 
I'long  as  the  annual  results  show  such  laudable 
■levideace  of  administrative  judgment  as  the 
iipreaent  one  does,  all  expressions  of  opinion  may 
ltdotermine  in  one  of  congratulation  to  the  com- 
nmittee  and  to  all  who  have  so  ably  seconded  them. 
lAmongst  these  Mr.  Calderon  deserved  special 
[(acknowledgment,  for  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
isas  far  as  he  conveniently  could,  in  producing  an 
)ioil  picture  painted  in  water-colour,  or  water-colour 
>ipainted  in  oil — it  matters  little  which,  since  the 
^workmanship  is  eminently  characteristic  of  his 
cforcible  style;  and  if  “La  Fontaine”  (293)  is  rather 
lidryer  than  would  perhaps  have  been  the  case 
iihad  >vater  been  the  painter’s  usual  element,  the 
bdrawing  of  the  drawer — a peasant  woman  of 
iArles — though  the  figure  is  invested  with  no 
j particular  grace  of  attitude  or  natural  fascination, 
sis  beautiful  at  least  in  academic  respects ; a 
trecommendationthat,  with  brilliant  sunlight  and 
1)  agreeable  colour  to  assist  it,  compensates  for 
I whatever  amount  of  mere  feminiue  delicacy  may 
)ihe'  thought  at  first  sight  to  be  wanting.  To  say 
imore  in  its  favour,  the  production  is  as  singular 
l as  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Lament,  who  has  lately  been  elected  an 
uassociate  member  of  the  Parent  Society  of 
PPainters  in  Water-colours,  has  here  proved  his 
;lclaim  to  the  enrolment  by  a conspicuous  instance 
)lof  his  accomplishment  in  the  art,  that  would 
Kseem  to  notify  him  already  an  adept.  In 
' “ Bored  to  Death  ” (192),  he  epitomises  the  dis- 
Mcontent  and  vexations  of  a spoilt  and  petted 
).  beauty,  who,  as  wife  or  only  daughter,  cannot 
ijBympathiso  with  the  old  gentleman  a cruel  fate 
i; has  assigned  her  for  companion;  and  whilst  he 
ijfinds  amusement  enough  in  books,  and  reads 
1 choice  extracts  to  his  visitor — an  old  abbo  as  un- 
a interesting  as  himself — the  charming  victim  of 
ii  circumstances  expresses  her  disapprobation,  and 
H indulges  in  airs  of  impatience  she  finds  it  im- 
0 possible  to  restrain.  This  subject  suggests  a 
'r  French  origin  in  more  than  its  incident,  for  it  is 
'i  French  in  method  as  well  as  matter,  indicating 
ran  apprehension  of  the  most  refined  comedy  in  | 
tiits  relation  to  actual  occurrence  with  the  rare 
liability  of  conveying  the  least  demonstrative , 
)iphaBe8  of  it  with  their  full  meaning,  but  without  j 
nvulgar  exaggeration.  | 

Another  work  that  will  corroborate  the  sup-  j 
[Hposition  that  Mr.  Lament  will  do  greater  things  j 
fiyet,  “ Sunlight  and  Shade”  (112),  is  remarkable  I 
;lchiefiy  for  the  centre  figure  of  a young  Spanish 
y girl,  who  needs  to  be  a little  taller  to  be  quite  as 
lidelightful  as  the  colour  employed  in  representing 
biher  ; the  rest  is  rather  weak  and  commonplace. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bussell’s  “Piscator”  (326),  or 
llzaak  Walton  returning  after  an  angling  exenr- 
ii  sion  laden  with  spoil,  is  an  illustration  of  one  of 
h his  own  songs,  that  partly  accounts  for  a very 
"“burning  sky”  indeed.  Taking  exception  to 
tl  this  uftra-blazing  brightness,  the  composition 
h has  capital  points  in  it,  and,  regarded  as  a whole, 

0 the  effect,  though  pitched  some  keys  too  high  foi’ 
b harmony,  is  cleverly  sustained. 

To  Mr.  Georg&l^omas’s  “ Sunday  Morning 
(i  (Coburg)  ” (260)  ;Mr.  BaymondTucker’s  “Prawn 
C Catchers  ” (273)  ; Mr.  John  Bichardson’s  care- 
fi  fully  drawn  but  natural-looking  rustic  studies  ; 

1 Mr.  Arthur  H.  Marsh’s  skittle-players,  “Now 
ft  for  the  King”  (227);  Mr.  Frank  Nowlan’s 
li  little  sugar-pilferer  “ Caught  in  the  act”  (351)  ; 
1 Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson’s  “ Monks  fishing  in  the  trout 
S Stream  near  the  Monastery  ” (368),  though  like 

i Mr.  Wynfield’s  “First  Shot”  (517),  it  is  rather 
b black  and  heavy  ; as  well  as  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks’s 
“ “ Orpheus  ” (525),  and  Mr.  John  Burr’s  “ Morn- 

ii  ing  and  Evening”  (64'2),  a brief  allusion  must 
gi  serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  theii'  several 
t merits. 

Some  very  excellent  drawings  of  Eastern  per- 
a sonages,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Newton,  par- 
ti ticularly  that  of  “A  Jewess  of  Smyrna”  (79), 
n meditating  as  she  walks  through  a cemetery, 
a are  instinctively  artistic,  and  have  an  interest 
a attached  to  them  apart  from  the  qualities  that 
e elevate  them, because  they  must  be  too  few.  Miss 
E E.  Martin’s  lady  in  Venetian  costume,  alarmed 
b by  “ A Footstep  ” (26),  whilst  surreptitiously 
ei  employed ; “The  Tapestry  Chamber”  (85), 
b haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  departed  damsels,  who 
a‘  appear  anxious  to  learn  the  last  fashions  of 


London  society,  by  Miss  Adelaide  Claxton ; 
“The  wounded  Dove”  (242),  by  Miss  E.  Solo- 
mon; “ The  Leisure  Hour ” (329-),  by  Misa  Ellen 
Gilbert ; and  a praiseworthy  if  only  partially 
successful  rendering  from  La  Vita  Nuovo, 
“Dante  Aleghieri”  (484),  by  Miss  Florence 
Claxton,  provide  good  evidence  that  the  ladies 
are  well  represented. 

By  far  the  majority,  the  numerous  landscapes, 
include  many  that  would  reflect  great  credit 
in  any  collection,  and  show  a proficiency  very 
indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  this  branch 
of  art-culture  prevails.  To  mention  all  that 
deserved  commendation  would  go  near  to  ex- 
haust the  catalogue,  but  we  take  some  that 
come  in  rotation  as  a sample  of  the  rest. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “Aspen  Trees  in  Au- 
tumn ” (37),  one  of  several  vigorous  and  richly- 
coloured  examples;  “The  Greyfriars, Edinburgh” 
(44),  by  Mr.  Hany  Johnson;  “’The  Thames, 
from  Hambledon  Lock  ” (104),  by  Mr.  George 
Mawley ; and  “ A Pine  Wood  ” (284) , by  the 
same  ; “ Orchard  in  Spring  Time  ” (130),  by  Mr. 
C.  Earle;  “Gloaming,  Isle  of  Arran”  (163),  by 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Paton,  B.S.A. ; “A  Beech  Wood  ” 
(171),  one  of  several  as  conscientious  and  truth- 
ful, by  Mr.  Arthur  Ditchfield ; “ A Mountain 
Boad  at  the  Trossachs”  (184),  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bannatyne;  “Wood  Gathering”  (^0),  by  Mr. 
T.  Green  ; “ Under  the  Willows  ” (252)  by  Mr. 
K.  Halswell,  B.S.A. ; “A  Winter’s  Morning  (319), 
by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole;  “Early  Snow  at  Pen-y- 
Gwryd”  (337),  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Livett;  “Abinger 
Mill  Pond,  Surrey  ” (345)  and  others,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Walton;  and  “Sunset  near  Tintagel, 
Cornwall  ” (492),  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Aston. 

Though  conventional  and  pretty,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Coleman’s  views  on  the  Thames  are  acceptable 
for  a charm  they  have,  if  partly  borrowed  ; 
witness  “ Near  Medmenham”  (498),  and  “On 
the  Thames,  neai’  Mill  End”  (651).  Miss  H.  C. 
Coleman’s  studies  of  dead  birds  and  little  bits  of 
still  life  are  as  exquisite  as  ever,  and  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny.  A clever  cattle  composition, 
by  Mr.  Basil  Bradley,  entitled,  “ Evening”  (93), 
and  Mr.  Beverley’s  dashing  scenic  marine  sub- 
jects are  of  the  items  that  cannot  bo  overlooked ; 
neither  will  be  the  careful  work  that  Mr.  Macquoid 
has  bestowed  on  some  continental  architectural 
drawings ; for,  though  unobtrusive  compared 
: with  similar  materials  treated  entirely  differ- 
ently, for  instance,  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “Notre 
Dame,  Pains  ” (86),  with  a gorgeous  sunset  effect, 
they  have  picturesqueness  without  sacrifice  of 
fidelity. 


OBSTACLES  TO  THE  PBOGBESS  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTUBE. 

ARCHlTECTUrwiL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  the 
second  sessional  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
Architectural  Museum  was  held  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  to 
hear  a lecture  on  the  existing  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Powell.  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  presided. 

Mr.  Powell  commenced  by  saying  that  if  he 
were  to  describe  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England,  in  the  age  from 
which  we  have  not  yet  won  entire  artistic 
emancipation,  he  should  comprehend  in  his 
definition  every  obstacle  which  the  ignorance  of 
man  can  create,  the  perversity  of  a race  can 
devise,  or  the  ingenuity  of  obstinacy  can  oppose. 
The  architects  were  unteachiug,  the  people  were 
untaught,  the  workmen  neither  possessed  know- 
ledge nor  were  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
But  what  of  architecture  in  1865  ? All  argu- 
ment was  summed  up  in  the  words  “ Spirit  of 
the  age.”  Let  them  in  all  piety  and  awe  make 
their  obeisance  to  the  rival  spirit  of  ancient  age, 
approach  his  sacred  temple,  and  do  homage  to  his 
spiritual  majesty.  He  was  thoughtful,  reverent, 
tender,  and  gentle,  cared  for  men  and  was 
worshipped  by  mankind.  But  spirit  though  he 
was,  he  had  earthly,  gross,  and  carnal  properties  ; 
and  if  they  had  strikes  in  1865,  were  there  no 
cakes  and  ale  in  1365,  or  amid  the  architectural 
purity  of  1265  ? The  spirit  of  the  age  must 
bear  no  blame ; but  all  blame  on  the  spirit 
moving  within  each  one  of  us — the  spirit  of  con- 
tempt for  the  past,  of  presumption,  of  ignorance 
professing  knowledge,  of  carelessness,  luxury, 
and  ease.  And  here,  some  short  entreaty  to 
practising  architects : strew  not  our  path,  he 
said,  with  thorns  ; punish  not  with  penal  conse- 
quences our  love  for  indigenous  ai’chitecture. 
Have  sympathy  with  your  kind  and  adapt  yonr 


bill  and  your  buildings  to  the  country  and  the 
generation.  Your  native  style,  in  the  hand  of 
the  tviily  skilled,  is  a gentle  and  kindly  mother ; 
in  the  hand  of  the  peasant  and  the  man  of 
meagre  resources,  an  angular  stepmother,  severe, 
stiff,  and  unbending.  From  eathedral  to  coffer ; 
from  municipal  hall  to  peasant’s  home,  the  old 
was  vigorous  yet  natural,  speaking  out  the  native 
tongue.  The  contrast  is  strange  with  the  terms 
of  the  modern  revival : chamfers  within  cham- 
fers, mould  within  mould ; chamfers  warring 
with  mould,  mould  retaliating  in  ceaseless 
hostility  the  antagonism  of  the  ^tteni»g  chisel. 
Modem  Gothic,  in  many  instances,  is  no  Gothic 
at  all ; but  a thin  caricature  and  a silly  bur- 
lesque. Lov9,  ardent  and  warm,  does  not  of 
necessity  burn  towards  your  heart-breaking,  for- 
tune-consuming church,  or  municipal  structure. 
The  masculine  outline,  the  detail  content  and 
reposing  in  comely  grace,  the  grandeur  of  mass, 
the  delicacy  of  subordinate  elements,  each  tend- 
ing to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Popular 
sympathy  and  mature  knowledge  would  welcome 
with  eagerness  those  who  satisfy  a need  widely 
felt,  and  furnish  that  which  is  not  the  less  desired 
because  the  want  is  not  expressed  in  the  precise 
phrases  of  professional  speech.  The  work  of  the 
past  was  meant  to  last ; perhaps  we  do  not  mean 
ours  to  last.  The  system  of  leaseholds  is  adverse 
to  permanence  ; the  doctrine  of  small  profits  and 
quick  returns  is  adverse  to  it ; the  flighty  saying 
that  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us  is  adverse ; 
and  ugliness,  the  inevitable  condition  of  modem 
society,  is  adverse.  Not  all  the  blame  to  the 
architects : our  luxurious  and  gold-cursed  age, 
our  modem  comforts,  our  rapid  changes,  oui- 
crinoline — all  are  to  blame.  Could  you  adapt  a 
factory  to  the  true  Gothic  ? If  an  architect  pro- 
posed to  a manufacturer  a Mediasval  style  for  his 
factory  or  warehouse,  the  manufacturer  would 
speedily  Mediasvaliae  him  off  his  premises. 
Other  obstacles  are  new  materials,  new  tiles,  new 
marbles,  new  metals,  new  colours.  The  absence 
of  foreign  travel  and  observation  is  an  obstacle  ; 
so  are  modem  pictures,  which  are  mere  decep- 
tions, because  the  scale  is  usually  inaccurate ; and 
photographs  which  puff  people  up  with  the 
inflation  of  imaginary  knowledge.  Workmen 
are  too  mechanical,  at  first  apt  to  an  exaggerated 
perfection  of  details,  but  found  soon  to  drop  that. 
As  to  restorations,  the  lecturer  would  rather  see 
churchwarden  pulpits,  reading  • desks,  clerks’ 
desks,  organs,  pews,  stoves,  and  draughts,  than 
a trim  new  old  church  with  every  feature  of 
antiquity  for  ever  eradicated.  Next  in  the 
funereal  procession  of  obstacles,  of  resistances 
not  conservative,  but  I’evolutionary,  march  the 
spectral  figures  of  competitions — a terrible  band. 
Each  town  bears  the  fruit  of  modem  competi- 
tion. Why  tell  of  halls  costly  but  not  artistic — 
pretentions,  not  structural ; of  churches  with 
cathedral  features  reduced  to  dainty  debility, 
with  ambitions  mimicry  of  that  which  the  gran- 
deur of  genius  conceived,  and  which  nothing 
but  infinite  pettiness  could  degrade  ? How  are 
English  landscapes  deformed  by  institutions  for 
youths  of  both  sexes,  boys  and  girls  being  duly 
placed  in  two  wings  separated  with  the  fullest 
regard  to  arithmetical  proportion,  and  the  most 
entire  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  purest 
morality ; while  between  the  wings  is  a central 
structure,  possibly  chapel,  possibly  library,  most 
probably  dining-hall,  andin  midst  amarvel  of  slate, 
and  wood,  and  iron — all  wire  and  spire — a veiy 
cherub  perched  up  aloft  proclaiming  high  in 
giddy  air  the  virtues  of  the  self-denying  com- 
mittee and  the  ceaseless  industry  of  the  im- 
perishable, perpetual,  and,  to  all  good  and  vir- 
tuous men,  wholly  inevitable  and  irrepressible 
secretary.  Such  are  the  obstacles,  as  the  lec- 
turer views  them,  to  the  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  Chairman  said  he  diflered  from  the  lecturer 
on  some  points.  His  learned  and  eloquent  friend, 
after  arguing  in  favour  of  Gothic,  pulled  up,  and 
said  that  after  all  we  could  not  have  Gothic  at 
this  day,  and  he  instanced  a Manchester  manu- 
factory— the  owner  of  which,  if  any  architect 
proposed  to  Medimvalise  it,  would  Medimvalise 
that  architect  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  What 
did  they  mean  by  Gothic  ? Gothic  was  simply 
one  of  those  slang  phrases, — they  would  pardon 
him,  but  the  world  was  led  by  the  nose  by  slang 
teiTus,  and  “Gothic”  was  one  of  them.  For 
example,  a gentleman  who  wislied  to  give  the 
utmost  freedom  to  all  calls  himself  a Conserva- 
tive; another  gentleman,  who  might  be  jealous 
of  the  due  prominence  of  others  in  the  country, 
calls  himself  a Liberal.  Conservative  and  Liberal 
were  slang  terms.  The  word  Gothic  was  such  a 
term,  and  even  bis  friend  Mr.  Powell  had  been 
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led  b7  it  to  confound  Gothic  with  a past  age  and 
old  fashion.  The  word  “ Gothic  ” meant  either 
the  architecture  of  the  ancient  Gotha,  or  it  was 
simply  a term  of  art,  or  a slang  term,  which  was 
the  same  thing,  meaning  a certain  school  of 
architecture  in  which  the  articulations  of  the 
building  came  more  forcibly  before  the  eyes  of 
men  than  in  the  architecture  of  the  Homans. 
Gothic  architecture  was  the  architecture  that 
showed  the  true  articulations  of  a building,  and 
it  was  just  as  suited  to  a Manchester  mill  as  any 
other  style — even  more  suited.  It  suited  the 
aspect  of  such  a building,  and  it  suited  the 
machinery,  because  machinery  was  real  and 
showed  its  object.  A mill  building,  which  the 
owner  would  acknowledge  to  exactly  suit  his 
pocket  and  the  convenience  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  in  a mill,  would  be  as  truly  Gothic  in 
style  as  could  be  conceived.  He  had  touched  on 
the  point  in  order  to  show  his  agreement  with 
the  general  scope  of  the  lecture,  and  that  the 
term  Gothic  meant  the  practical  common-sense 
architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
proposed  the  hearty  thanks  of  those  present  to 
Mr.  Powell. 


HESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER 
CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

On  the  vote  of  7,000Z.  for  the  repair  of  the 
Chapter-house  at  Westminster  being  asked  for 
in  the  Civil  Service  estimates,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  said  that  this  was  a very  moderate  vote  for 
the  restoration  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
venerable  ecclesiastical  monument  in  England. 
It  was  a building  in  which  that  house  sat  for 
300  years.  The  restoration  would  be  entrusted 
to  an  eminent  architect.  He  believed  that 
people  of  all  religious  persuasions  were  desirous 
that  the  Chapter-house  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salamons  said  that  as  all  reli. 
gions  approved  of  the  proposed  restoration,  he 
heartily  gave  his  consent. 

Mr.  Cowper  explained  that  the  building 
belonged  to  the  Government,  and  that  it  had 
been  used  for  many  years  as  a record  office,  but 
was  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
new  building  in  Fetter-lane  provided  for  all  the 
wants  of  a record  office.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  repair  the  building,  and  to  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  beauty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  could 
not  express  the  satisfaction  it  gave  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  witness  the  favourable  reception  of  this 
vote  by  the  House.  The  Government  had  not 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  in  any  way  to  enter  into 


the  question  of  what  use  should  be  made  of  this 
building  in  future.  The  architect  to  whom  the 
task  of  restoration  would  be  committed  was 
Mr.  Scott.  He  had  already,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, made  very  considerable  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter-house. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting,  April  25th,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  HiDs,  announced  that  Lord  Boston 
had  accepted  the  office  of  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

After  a number  of  exhibitions  had  been  made, 
a paper  on  “ Chelsea  and  Chelsea  People,”  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Blunt,  was  read  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hockey  Burnell. 

Mr.  Blunt  first  discussed  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  and  pointed  to  the'  probability  of  Chelsea 
being  derived  from  cealc,  chalk,  and  hyd  or 
hythe,  a harbour,  and  that  this  hythe  was  used 
for  landing  chalk,  and  so  had  given  a name  to 
the  place.  Also,  that  it  was  at  Chelsea  that  two 
important  councils  were  held  under  Ofi’a,  king  of 
Mercia.  The  histories  of  its  important  iiffia- 
bitants  and  its  mansions  were  treated  at  some 
length,  commencing  with  that  of  Sir  Reginald 
Bray  (fifteenth  century),  including  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  successive  owners  of  his 
house;  of  Danvers  House,  Essex  Honse,  Shrews- 
bury House,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Palace, 
and  Chelsea  Palace,  or  Henry  VIH.’s  Palace, 
(fee.,  down  to  the  present  time  or  date  of  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings.  The  Rev.  John 
Bowstead,  visitor,  commented  on  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  Chelsea,  which  he  thought  indi- 
cated an  island  in  a marshy  district. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Buccleuch  Church  is  now  in  course  of 
being  repaired  and  altered,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  David  MacGibbon,  architect.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  about  a century  ago,  and  is  not 
only  hideously  ugly,  but  defective  in  construction. 
It  originally  consisted  of  an  oblong  block,  to 
which  a north  transept  was  afterwards  added. 
The  present  form  is  to  be  retained,  and  a Gothic 
chai-acter  given  to  it,  and  the  interior  is  to  be 
re-arranged.  The  east  elevation,  towards  the 
street,  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in 


the  form  of  a pointed  gable,  with  a cross  at  the 
apex,  and  a three-light  window  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  two  single-light  windows.  A pro- 
jecting porch  will  afford  access  to  the  body  of 
the  church. 

The  Potter-row  United  Presbyterian  church, 
a building  without  any  architectural  pretension,  I 
and  situated  in  the  back  slums  of  a densely- 
populated  district,  has  been  disposed  of  to  a 
type-founder,  whose  premises  adjoin  it,  and  a 
new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Newington,  at  a 
cost  of  5,0001.,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinnear,  architects. 


TEE  HAMPSHIRE  BANKING  COMPANY’S 
PREMISES,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Ouii  engravings  this  week  are  a ground-plan 
and  view  of  the  Hampshire  Banking  Company’s  I 
premises,  in  the  High-street  of  Sonthampton.  i 
The  building  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  bank,  and 
occupies  a frontage  of  43  ft.  8 in.  One  of  the 
instructions  to  the  architect  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  upper  or  attic  story  of  the  orignal  building, 
with  the  roof,  should  remain  j and  this  direction 
has  been  observed  in  the  actual  work.  The 
banking- room,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  is 
60  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  it  is  21  ft.  in  height.  The 
rooms  left  standing  form,  aa  they  did  before,  the 
attic  story,  and  are  over  the  front  portion  of 
the  bank.  The  back  wall  of  this  story  is  car- 
ried on  a wronght-iron  girder,  placed  level  with 
the  ceiling  of  the  banking-room.  The  ceiling 
has  moulded  ribs  and  large  panels.  To  give 
light  to  the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
windows,  some  of  the  panels  are  filled  in  with 
rough  sheet-glass.  The  light  to  these  is  ad- 
mitted through  skylights  in  the  roof  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan,  where  part  of  the  covering  is  a 
load  flat.  The  fiat  is  raised  about  6 in.  above 
the  surrounding  roof,  and  the  sides  are  filled  in 
with  cast-iron  gratings  for  ventilation.  The 
glass  panels,  too,  are  placed  on  ornamental  air- 
gratings,  which  rest  on  the  ribs  of  the  ceiling. 
The  banking-room  is  lighted  at  the  front  by  five 
windows,  two  of  them  belong^ing  to  the  ground 
story,  and  three  to  the  story  above.  The  two 
lower  lights  have  fixed  sashes,  and  the  three 
upper  lights  have  casements  opening  inwards ; 
and  there  are  outside  Venetian  blinds,  which, 
when  not  required,  are  drawn  up  behind  the 
air-gratings,  which  appear  in  the  view,  and  are 
over  the  middle  range  of  windows.  The  lower 
windows  are  fitted  with  Bunnet’s  revolving 
iron  shatters.  There  is  a gallery  all  round 
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the  banking  • room,  3 ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  | 
from  the  floor.  It  ia  used  for  the  deposit  I 
of  old  books,  &c.,  and  is  approachable  by  ; 
the  directors’  staircaae,  and  by  a private  passage  j 
from  the  directors’  room.  At  the  end  of  the  j 
banking-room  is  the  manager’s  room,  18  ft. 

G in.  by  14  ft.,  and  11  ft.  in  height.  It  is  lighted  ' 
by  a lantern,  which  has  two  of  the  vertical 
lights  hung  on  pivots.  The  staircase  to  the  [ 
directors’  room  is  approached  by  a passage  4 ft.  | 
wide,  divided  from  the  bank-room  by  mahogany  j 
framing  5 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  forming  a pri-  | 
vate  passage  to  the  manager’s  and  directors’  , 
rooms.  There  is  a room  for  the  manager’s  | 
clerk,  and  there  is  a private  room  for  the  direc-  ; 


tors ; and  over  these  rooms  and  the  passage  is 
the  directors’  room,  or  board-room,  about  30  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  14  ft.  in  height,  lighted  by  three 
windows  which  overlook  the  garden.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  room  is  a lavatory.  The  clerks’ 
lavatory  is  in  the  basement.  The  basement 
story  is  divided  into  fire  and  burglar  proof  well- 
ventilated  strong  rooms ; and  it  and  the  bank- 
ing-room are  heated  by  hot  water.  The  hall  and 
kitchen  shown  form  part  of  the  residence.  One 
aim  of  the  architect  in  designing  the  High-street 
front,  and  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  has  been  to  give  as  much  height  as 
possible  to  the  portion  below  the  enriched  string- 
course, by  carrying  up  the  jamb-moulds  of  the 


middle  tier  of  windows  so  as  to  include  the  air- 
gratings.  The  materials  are  Bath  stone  and 
serpentine.  The  centre  columns  of  the  lower 
windows  and  their  capitals  are  of  cast  iron.  A 
strong  iron  palisade,  not  shown  in  the  view, 
encloses  the  whole  front.  All  the  interior  fit- 
tings of  the  bank  and  the  porch  are  of  Spanish 
mahogany  French  polished.  The  plan  shows  a 
passage  which  it  was  necessary  to  leave  to  pre- 
mises at  the  back,  during  a certain  period  of 
years.  The  building  was  designed  and  super- 
intended in  the  execution  by  Mr.  R.  Critchlow, 
of  Southampton.  3Ir.  Epps  was  the  architect’s 
clerk  of  works  j Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  were  the 
builders. 
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BOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
AEOHITEOTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  House,  in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  who  apologised  for  being 
somewhat  late  in  his  attendance.  He  assured 
the  meeting,  however,  that  be  bad  been  kept 
away  by  duty  only  towards  the  interests  of  ar- 
chitecture, as  he  had  been  detained  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  a discussion  on  architecture 
had  taken  place,  and  where  he  had  spoken  and 
voted  on  behalf  of  the  grant  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which,  hd  was  happy  to  say,  had  been  agreed  to. 
The  chairman  said  that  this  was  the  occasion  on 
which  they  offered  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to,  and  conferred  weU-deserved  honours  upon, 
those  who  in  future  years  were  destined  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  others,  and  bestow  such  rewards  as 
they  were  now  receiving.  He  then  proceeded  to 
present  a series  of  prizes,  as  follow : — 

The  BUver  Medal  of  tho  Institute,  with  Five 
Q uineas. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Henman,  jun.,  of  Bedford  Villas, 
Croydon,  for  a set  of  twelve  drawings,  two 
sketch  books,  and  description  of  Finchdale 
Priory,  Durham.  Motto,  “ Ad  honoram.” 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  of  Inkerraann-terrace, 
Kensington,  for  a set  of  twelve  di-awings, 
sketches,  and  description  of  the  East  End 
and  Laciye  Chapel  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
Hertfordshire.  Motto,  “ Alta  petens.” 

Commended. 

A set  of  seven  drawings  and  description  of 
Trinity  (or  Christ  Church)  Cathedral,  Dub- 
lin, by  Mr.  Noble  C.  Colclough,  of  Glenville, 
Donnybrook,  Dublin.  Motto,  “ Honoris  vir- 
tutis  proomium.” 

The  late  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott's  Prize  of  Ten 
Guineas. 

To  Mr.  n.  Renault  Mangin,  of  26,  Devonshire- 
street,  Portland-place,  W.,  for  a set  of  twelve 
drawings  for  a Design  for  a Mansion. 
Motto,  “ Study,  Think,  Labour.” 

The  set  of  twelve  drawings  of  a Design  for 
School  Residences — motto,  “Serio” — by  Mr. 
E.  W.  A.  Atkins,  of  Hammond’s  Cottages, 
Lea  Bridge-road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  were  com- 
mended. 

Sttidont's  Prize  in  Books. 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  Nightingale,  of  42,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  Fund  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Hubert  Austin. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  now  to  proceed  to 
what  he  must  consider  the  most  honoui'able  part 
of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform,  viz.  — the 
duty,  as  they  aU  knew,  of  presenting  her 
Majesty’s  gold  medal  to  that  lover  of  architec- 
ture whom  the  Institute  thinks  most  worthy 
of  that  great  distinction.  He  held  it  to  be  a 
great  merit  that  that  reward  was  not  bestowed 
exclusively  upon  any  particular  class  or  group, 
but  was  given  to  persons  of  various  kinds. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  were  about  to  give 
it  to  one  who  had  long  been  amongst  them 
— who  had  occupied  the  office  of  secretary — who 
had  read  papers  to  them,  and  joined  in  their 
discussions,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  information  he  possessed 
upon  any  subject  that  might  come  before  them. 
He,  therefore,  felt  that  in  presenting  this  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  they  were 
bestowing  it  on  one  who  was  of  them,  and 
thoroughly  one  of  them ; but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  fame  of  that 
gentleman  was  not  circumscribed  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  Institute.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  him  (Mr.  Hope)  to  particularize  the  various 
claims  he  had  upon  this  society ; but  he  might 
mention  the  service  he  had  performed  at  the 
India-Hoose,  and  at  the  post-office,  Calcutta,  and 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gigantic  bridges  in  India.  He  regarded 
Mr.  Wyatt  as  a most  distinguished  combination 
of  the  literary  man  with  the  architectural  inves- 
tigator and  practical  administrator.  He  went 
to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  he 
conveyed  instruction  upon  various  branches  of 
art,  and  showed  that  architecture  might 
be  successfully  combined  with  the  internal 
decoration  of  buildings.  When  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  projected,  he  was  sent 
on  a Government  mission  to  Paris,  in  order . 


that  he  might  obtain  information  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  that  Exhibition. 
Whatever  questions  arose,  whatever  struggles 
took  place,  whether  failures  or  successes  resulted, 
in  regard  to  the  Exhibition,  yet  there  was  one 
portion  of  the  undertaking  which  justified  them 
in  applying  to  Mr.  Wyatt  the  words  sams  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  He  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  arrangement  of  that  Exhibition,  having 
been  the  regulating  mind  that  stood  beside  the 
engineer,  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  taste 
and  experience.  From  that  Exhibition  sprang 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  j and  Mr.  Wyatt 
became  the  chief  organizer  of  an  important  and 
attractive  mass  of  architecture.  In  the  year 
1862,  when  the  International  Exhibition  was 
undertaken,  he  was  made  one  of  the  consulting 
architects  by  that  clever  and  amiable  man  who 
was  no  longer  among  them ; and  in  that  capacity 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  a 
scheme  which  required  a vast  amount  of  labour 
to  carry  it  to  a state  of  completion.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Hope)  to  dwell  upon 
the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public.  Though  still  young 
in  years,  he  was  old  in  the  amount  of  labour  he 
had  done ; and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  hus- 
band the  large  resources  he  possessed,  and  that 
he  would  continue  to  exercise  that  power  and 
energy  which  he  had  long  and  successfully  put 
in  practice.  Ho  had  the  pleasure  to  hand  to 
Mr.  Wyatt  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1865. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  the 
great  gratitude  he  felt  at  receiving  so  high  a 
mark  of  distinction,  and  be  was  delighted  to  find 
that  his  taste  had  proved  so  congenial  with  that 
of  the  chairman.  When  he  commenced  his 
career  in  life,  he  laid  down  certain  principles 
to  guide  him,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  pursue 
uninterruptedly  a course  which  should  enable  him 
to  increase  his  own  knowledge  and  convey  infor- 
mation to  others.  His  desire  from  the  outset  had 
been  to  learn  to  talk,  to  write,  and  to  draw, 
and  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  a position 
in  which  he  could  be  useful  in  the  particular 
calling  he  had  chosen.  He  was  most  thankful 
that  he  appeared  to  have  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  those  who  were  fellow-workers  with  him- 
self ; and  he  was  proud  to  think  it  was  their  vote 
which  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  great  honour 
he  had  just  received.  He  was  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  often  been 
benefited  by  the  advice  and  instruction  of  others, 
and  that  to  his  brother  he  was  indebted  for  the 
whole  means  of  acquiring  his  profession. 

Professor  Kerr  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a lec- 
ture on  the  evidence  of  architects  in  respect  to 
the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  with  reference 
to  recent  cases  in  Courts  of  Equity. 

Professor  Donaldson  suggested  that,  as  it  was 
now  ten  o’clock,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  should  be  deferred  till  a future 
evening.  In  the  mean  time  he  proposed  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  should  be  passed  to  Professor 
Kerr  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper. 
This  vote  having  been  agreed  to  by  acclamation, 
the  business  terminated. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Powell,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Ackroyd,  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Institute  — a position  to  which 
they  had  been  previously  elected. 


and  illuminating  power  : — Dr.  Lethoby,  City  of 
London ; Dr.  Gibbon,  Marylebone ; Dr.  Hillier, 
St.  Pancras ; Dr.  Aldis,  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square  j and  Dr.  Iliff,  Newington.  Mr.  Hayward, 
engineer  to  the  Corporation,  also  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  quality  and  cost  of  public  lighting. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Walsall,  gave  very  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
great  advantage  accruing  to  consumers  of  that 
town,  from  the  gas-lighting  and  manufacturing 
being  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  greatest  anxiety  seems  to  be  displayed : the 
committee-room  is  crowded  all  day  by  gas  con- 
sumers, directors,  or  shareholders,  and  others 
connected  with  the  gas  companies.  Sir  John 
Thwaites,  and  many  members  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  are  regular  in  their  attendance  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  The  array  of  counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  companies  is  something  formidable. 


CITY  CORPORATION  GAS  BILL. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  now 
sitting  have  continued  to  take  evidence  from 
consumers  and  others  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
Metropolis  Gas  Act  of  1860,  and  amongst  them, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  the  firm  of  Howell  & James, 
Regent-street  and  Liverpool ; Mr.  Maolure,  Mac- 
lure  & Macdonald,  lithographers  ; Mr.  Johnson, 
watchmaker,  Clerkenwell ; Mr.  Slater,  Fore- 
street  Warehouse  Company;  and  Mr.  Medwin, 
of  Lombard-street  and  Regent-street,  boot- 
maker, have  given  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
bad  supply,  bad  light,  and  injury  done  to  goods 
from  the  presence  of  sulphur  ; and  Mr.  E.  Dresser 
Rogers  was  examined  at  length  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  general  discontent  amongst  gas 
consumers  since  1850 ; the  unfair  application 
of  the  distributing  system,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  capital  account  and  dividends  were 
managed  also.  Messrs.  Jebb  & Amtz,  of  West- 
minster ; Messrs.  Hughes  & Hedley,  of  London  ; 
Clementhorpe,  of  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
of  Manchester,  gas  engineers,  were  also  examined 
specially  upon  the  question  of  quality,  and  the 
gas  - brnmers  used  for  testing.  The  following 
medical  officers  were  examined  as  to  the  purity 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Strikes,  which  have  hitherto  been  charac- 
teristic of  town  operatives,  have  now  begun  to 
spread  to  the  rural  districts.  A little  while  ago, 
a strike  was  threatened  amongst  the  Scottish 
labourers,  and  now  a strike  of  the  same  kind  has 
occurred  in  England:  at  the  Berkshire  village  of 
Peasemore,  near  Newbury,  the  whole  of  the  men 
employed  in  some  of  the  largest  farms  have 
demanded  an  increase  of  Is.  per  week  on  their 
wages  of  93.,  and  failing  to  get  it  they  have 
refused  to  resume  work.  Many  of  the  men 
have  large  families  to  support,  on  an  average  of 
Is.  7id.  for  each  person. 

In  the  building  trades  the  movement  is  by  no 
means  subsiding  : on  tho  contrary,  it  appears  to 
; be  extending. 

[ London. — The  plasterers  have  had  a delegate 
j meeting  in  Bloomsbury,  to  consider  the  resolu- 

■ tion  of  the  masters,  when  a resolution  “ That 
1 we  accept  the  advance  proposed  by  the  employers 

to  8d.  per  hour  as  the  standard  rate  of  wages  of 
I the  trade ; and  we  agree  that  the  hours  of  labour 
: shall  be  nine  per  day,  from  the  9th  of  November 
I to  the  lith  of  February,”  was  unanimously 
j adopted.  ‘ 

! Bristol. — The  operative  stonemasons  have  con- 

■ sidered  the  masters’  oft'er  of  29s.  per  week; 

1 namely,  5s.  per  day  for  the  first  five  days,  and 
* 4e.  for  the  broken  day  of  Saturday,  and  have 
, refused  to  depart  from  their  demand  of  5s.  2d. 

I for  the  first  five  days,  and  43.  2d.  for  Saturday. 

Wolverhampton. — To  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
recently  formed  in  this  town  between  the  builders 
and  the  carpenters  and  joiners  there  has  now  to 
be  added  one  between  the  plasterers  and  builders. 
Pi-eviously  their  hours  of  labour,  &c.,  had  been 
governed  by  a code  of  rules  which  remained  in 
force  until  the  4th  of  May  this  year.  A meeting 
has  now  taken  place  between  a deputation  of 
the  masters  and  a deputation  of  their  plasterers, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  as  umpire, 
to  decide  upon  a code  of  rules  hereafter  to  regu- 
late their  connexion  one  with  the  other ; all 
disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  not  by 
strikes.  The  code  of  rules  that  had  for  some  tima 
been  in  operation  between  them,  was  before  tho 
arbitrator,  and  he  went  through  them  seriatim. 
The  arbitrator  then  read  through  the  rules  en- 
joining arbitration  for  the  future,  and,  explaining 
them,  said  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  of 
general  trade  application  occurring  in  the  year 
beginning  with  the  Ist  of  May,  when  the 
rules  would  come  into  operation,  they  would 
be  settled  by  the  delegates  of  the  masters  and 
men  respectively  then  present,  he  (Mr.  Kettle) 
as  umpire,  having  a casting  vote.  But  if  tho 
dispute  should  bo  of  a personal  character,  then 
that  an  attempt  to  settle  it  should  be  first  mode 
by  one  master  and  one  man  chosen  by  the  two 
disputants.  By  the  terms  of  an  old  and  but 
little  known  Act,  he  had  arranged  in  the  rules 
that  an  arbitrator’s  award  might  be  enforced  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  Act  referred  to  required 
that  the  enforcement  should  coat  only  fourpenoe. 
This  Act  had  not  been  acted  upon  because  it  best 
suited  the  interests  of  some  employers  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  terms  of  the  Masters  and  Servants 
Act.  He,  however,  had  the  greatest  possible 
objection  to  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  for 
in  it  the  treadmill  was  enforced  as  a punishment 
for  men  who  offended  under  that  Act.  For  busi- 
ness purposes  the  rules  he  had  gone  through 
would  now  bo  the  rules  by  which  the  relatiou 
between  the  plasterers  of  Wolverhampton  and 
their  employers  would  be  regulated  up  to  May, 
1867,  unless  any  written  ageement  should  be 
come  to  between  any  of  them,  which  was  not 
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likely.  A vote  of  thanks  from  both  parties  to 
Mr.  Kettle  was  then  passed. 

Birmingham. — Several  meetings,  which  have 
been  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  have 
been  held  in  connexion  with  the  building  trades 
of  this  town.  The  bricklayers  and  their  em- 
ployers having  met,  the  notice  of  the  operatives 
claiming  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  was  read. 
The  other  rules  were  not  objected  to,  but  as  a 
condition  was  imposed  by  the  masters  previous 
to  consenting  to  the  increase,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  the  24tb,  to  permit  the  opera- 
tives to  consider  the  matter.  On  that  day,  after 
discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  the  masters  to 
pay  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  namely  S^d. 
per  hour,  dnring  the  summer,  on  condition  that 
the  men  left  work  at  two  p.m.  on  Saturdays, 
thus  giving  up  the  dinner-hour ; and  to  pay  a 
further  increase  of  l-8th  of  a penny  during  the 
winter.  The  operatives  refused  to  agree  to  this. 
The  chairman,  after  this  refusal,  said  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  increase  of  wages.  Meetings 
of  the  employers  and  labourers  were  held  on  the 
13th  and  24th  ult.  The  notice  of  the  labourers 
claiming  an  advance  of  id.  on  the  present  rate 
of  wages  {4d.  per  hour)  was  read.  After  a long 
discussion,  during  which  the  chairman  made  a 
comparison  with  the  wages  paid  in  other  towns 
in  the  Midland  Counties  and  the  state  of  the 
trade,  he  decided  that  he  could  not  give  his ' 
casting-vote  for  a further  advance. 

Liverpool. — A meeting  of  journeymen  carpen- , 
ters  and  joiners  has  been  held  to  consider  a pro- 
posed advance  in  their  wages,  and  other  matters.  | 
The  hall  was  crowded.  Mr.  George  E.  Leeves 
occupied  the  chair.  The  chairman  said  that  a 
memorial  was  agreed  to,  on  the  28th  of  September  ^ 
last,  to  their  employers,  applying  for  an  advance  ' 
of  6d.  per  day  in  their  wages,  in  order  to  place  j 
them  more  on  an  equality  with  other  branches  ' 
of  the  building  trade.  The  memorialists  called 
attention  to  the  high  price  of  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  the  fa  t that  their 
wages  were  5s.  per  week  lower  than  other 
branches  of  the  building  trade.  They  suggested 
that  the  advance  should  take  place  in  the  first 
week  in  May  of  this  year.  They  had  requested  an 
answer  by  the  20th  of  April,  buf,  the  request  had 
not  been  attended  to.  A deputation  had  been 
sent  from  the  general  society.  They  had  that 
day  waited  upon  several  employers,  and  he  was 
glad  to  hear  they  had  been  favourably  received. 
A tontine  had  been  established,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  deposited  their  money  in  a bauk 
which  had  suspended  payment.  ^'Ir.  Atkins,  a 
delegate  from  Manchester,  complimented  the 
Liverpool  employers  upon  the  kind  and  cour- 
teons  manner  in  which  they  had  that  day  re- 
ceived the  depntation.  The  employers,  he  had 
seen,  were  in  favonr  of  an  advance  of  wages, 
their  general  expression  of  opinion  being  that 
they  believed  the  joiners  ought  not  to  be  behind' 
the  other  branches  of  the  building  trade.  He 
might  also  congratulate  the  Liverpool  men  upon 
obtaining  the  advance  of  Ss.,  for  which  they 
asked;  he  felt  convinced  they  would  have  no 
difiBculty.  The  times  and  everything  demanded 
snch  an  increase.  It  was  moved,  “ That  unless 
the  advance  of  6d.  per  day  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  working  rules  be  given  on  the  last  night 
in  April,  all  joiners  not  receiving  the  same  cease 
work  until  the  same  be  amicably  settled.”  Some 
amendments  more  moderate  were  proposed, 
withonb  effect,  and  the  motion  was  adopted  with 
applanse. 

Salthurn-'by-the-Sea. — The  joiners  and  carpen- 
ters of  this  place  have  given  notice  that  they 
shall  require  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week,  com- 
menciog  from  the  7th  instant,  and  unless  their 
demands  be  satisfied  they  will  cease  work.  We 
noderstand  the  masters  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  The  operatives  are  already  receiving 
28s.  to  308.  per  week,  and  have  the  Saturday 
half  holiday. 

Pontefract. — The  journeymen  joiners  and  car- 
penters recently  asked  the  masters  for  an  advance 
to  43.  per  day,  and  the  masters  have  agreed  to 
the  demand;  the  present  time  to  be  57i  hours 
per  week. 

Barnsley.  — About  three  months  ago,  the 
operative  stonemasons  of  Barnsley  applied  to 
their  employers  for  the  hours  of  labour  to  be 
reduced  from  ten  and  a half  to  nine  hours  a day, 
on  and  after  the  Ist  of  May.  They  also  requested 
that  they  might  be  allowed  half-an-honr  in  place 
of  twenty  minutes  to  breakfast.  The  masters 
have  agreed  in  the  main  to  the  proposals  of  the 
men.  The  only  point  now  in  dispute  is  the 
twenty  minutes  for  breakfast,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  differences  will  be  amicably  arranged. 


The  masons’  labourers  have  had  a meeting,  when 
they  agreed  to  petition  for  a reduction  of  their 
hours  of  labour  ; also,  that  their  wages  might  be 
increased  from  19s.  to  20a.  a week.  Building 
operations  are  now  going  on  rapidly  in  Barnsley. 

Doncaster. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  are 
seeking  an  advance  of  wages;  and  the  brick- 
layers, who  a short  time  ago  were  advanced  to 
30s.  per  week,  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
cease  work  at  one  instead  of  at  four  o’clock  on 
Saturdays.  As  regards  the  operative  carpenters 
and  joiners,  the  masters  met  to  consider  certain 
propositions  made  to  them,  viz.  : — Firstly,  that 
the  employers  should  be  asked  for  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  ; secondly,  for  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
week  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  ; thirdly,  that 
the  current  rate  of  pay  be  for  the  first  five  days 
5s.  per  day,  and  on  Saturdays  Ss. ; fourthly,  that 
a code  of  working  rules  should  be  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  employers;  and  fifthly,  that 
notice  be  given  for  the  above  resolutions  to  come 
immediately  into  operation. 

Middlesborongh. — The  bnilding  trade  disputes, 
having  reference  to  the  joiners  and  bricklayers, 
still  remain  wi  statu  quo.  The  masters  have 
offered  to  pay  the  men  by  the  hour,  and  in  one 
branch,  the  joiners,  the  men  have  agreed  to  this, 
but  the  bricklayers  say  they  shall  refuse  it  under 
any  consideration.  The  ship-building  strike  may 
be  said  to  be  at  an  end. 

Sunderland. — The  journeymen  painters  are 
still  on  strike  for  the  haif-holiday  all  the  year 
round,  the  masters  having  promised  it  only  for 
the  summer  months.  The  cabinet-makers  have 
given  their  masters  notice  of  their  intention  to 
cease  work,  unless  an  addition  of  2s.  a week  is 
made  to  their  wages. 

South  Shields. — The  masons  and  bricklayers 
have  sent  in  a notice  to  their  employers  for  the 
nine-hours  movement.  They  state  that  after 
the  4th  of  June  next  the  hours  of  labour  Tuust 
be  from  half-past  iive  in  the  morning  to  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Neiccastle-upon-Tyne. — A large  and  influential 
meeting  of  master  builders  of  Newcastle  and 
district  has  been  held.  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson,  of 
Newcastle  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
representatives  from  Durham,  Sunderland,  South 
Shield8,North  Shields,  Stockton,  Middlesbornugh, 
Hartlepool  (East  and  West),  Darlington,  Killing- 
I worth,  Walker,  Wideopen,  and  Carlisle,  the  latter 
, to^Ti  being  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Arm- 
I strong  and  J.  T.  Cockburn.  The  object  of  the 
I meeting  was  to  consider  the  present  stand  which 
I is  being  made  by  the  operative  masons,  to  obtain 
a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  from  ten  to 
nine  hours  per  day.  After  several  resolutions 
had  been  moved  and  carried,  favourable  to  a i 
combination  of  the  employers,  it  was  resolved,  j 
“ That  a copy  of  the  resolutions  here  agreed  to 
be  printed  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  ; 
operative  masons  at  each  town  here  represented.”  i 
‘‘  That  each  town  here  represented  form  a local 
association,  and  forthwith  join  the  General 
Builders’  Association,  as  soon  as  the  necesaaiy 
arrangements  can  be  completed.”  “ Besides 
joining  the  General  Association,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  to%Tns  here  represented  form  themselves  into 
one  district  association  as  well,  to  discuss  local 
interests.”  The  next  resolution  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  the  builders  of  the  towns  there  repre- 
sented, without  omitting  an  agreement  already 
in  force,  pay  their  masons  by  the  hour,  and  that 
those  towns  who  had  existing  agreements  with 
the  masons,  which  precluded  this  for  the  time 
being,  should,  as  soon  as  existing  agreements 
expired,  admit  and  follow  the  payment  by  hour. 
Several  of  the  masters  stated  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way  to  vote  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution, inasmneh  as  they  were  bound  under  an 
agreement  with  their  men,  dated  the  Ist  of 
March  last,  and  which  would  continue  in  force 
until  the  Ist  of  March  next.  It  was  subse- 
quently resolved  that  the  resolutions  be  printed, 
and  copies  of  them  sent  to  the  secretaries  of 
different  operative  masons’  associations  in  the 
district,  and  that  on  no  account  would  any  of 
those  present  employ  any  of  the  men  at  present 
on  strike  in  Newcastle.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
form  local  associations,  and  also  that  those  local 
associations  should  join  the  General  Builders’ 
Association  at  Birmingham  forthwith. 

Dumfries. — The  master  plumbers  have  met  a 
memorial  of  the  journeymen  operatives  in  a very 
friendly  spirit,  having  agreed  to  pay  the  ad- 
vance craved  in  their  memorial.  The  excite- 
ment which  has  existed  in  trade  generally  in 
Dumfries  (in  common  with  almost  all  other 
towns  in  Scotland)  has  happily  come  to  an  end. 
Several  friendly  conferences  have  been  held  be- 
twixt employers  and  employed,  in  a spirit  ofj 


candour  and  fair  dealing  on  both  sides,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  a thorough  understanding  has 
been  come  to,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  an<l 
which  involves  a rise  in  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men averaging  25  per  cent.  The  request  of  the 
men  for  the  shortening  of  their  time  to  fifty-seven 
hours  per  week  (thus  enabling  them  to  enjoy  a 
half-holiday  on  Saturday),  was  at  once  and 
unanimously  acceded  to  by  all  the  masters  about 
four  months  ago.  About  three  weeks  ago,  the 
moulders  in  the  two  foundries,  Maxwelltown, 
applied  to  their  employers  for  an  increase  in  their 
present  wages  of  from  2b.  to  3s.  per  week. 
Hitherto  the  men  have  been  paid,  some  with 
23s.,  and  others  with  24s.,  for  sixty  hours’ 
labour;  and  what  they  asked  for  was  a uniform 
wage  of  208.  The  employers  were  not'  prepared 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  an  equalization  of 
wages,  but  endeavoured  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  giving  another  shilline ; to  this  the 
men  refused  to  agree,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
have  struck  work. 

Neio  York. — An  eight-hours  movement  has 
been  begun  in  New  York,  in  which  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  take  part.  The  more  thoughtful  of 
the  operatives,  and  the  employers  generally,  are 
against  the  movement.  The  master  shipboilders 
: have  resolved  to  atop  work  in  their  yards  foi'  six 
j months  at  least,  if  the  men  strike  for  an  eight 
j hours’  day  and  present  wages — 4 dols.  and  50  c. 

I a day,  with  gold  at  127,  and  living  no  dearer  in 
; paper  than  it  is  in  London  in  coin,  sirloin 
cuts  of  beef,  for  instance,  at  28  and  30  cents  a 
I pound  in  currency.  The  shipping  merchants 
i have  consented  to  sustain  the  ship-builders,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  community  is  said  to  be  against 
this  eight-hours  movement. 


ROYAL  SURREY  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Ox  the  27th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  cele- 
brated the  inaugnral  ceremony  of  this  institution, 
prior  to  its  opening  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  this  Thursday.  After  this,  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  uncover  the  bust  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  which  her  Majesty  had  directed  Mr. 
Theed,  the  acnlptor,  to  execute,  and  had  gra- 
1 ciously  presented  to  the  committee  of  the  hospital. 

I It  is  about  two  years  and  nine  months  since  the 
I fonndation-stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd, 
I the  then  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  amid  feel- 
I ings  of  hope,  not  unmingled,  however,  with  doubt 
; and  hesitation.  Since  then  the  works  have  pro- 
i gressed,  and  the  hospital  is  now  completed.  The 
I site  is  on  the  slope  of  the  chalk  range  known  as 
j the  “ Hog’ 6-back,”  between  Guildford  and  Parn- 
! ham,  within  five  minutes  of  the  Guildford  Rail- 
, way  station,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  com- 
j mittee  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  The  building 
stands  due  east  and  west,  and  faces  the  south, 
and  is  surrounded  by  grounds.  The  main  wards 
contain  twenty -one  beds  each;  they  are  lighted 
by  windows  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
and  at  the  ends.  The  committee  seem  not  to 
have  been  inimical  to  glass,  for  we  find  that  the 
window  space  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Vincennes  Hospital,  Paris,  and  the  Herbert 
Hospital  at  East  Woolwich.  The  financial  state- 
ment set  forth  that  the  cost  of  the  building  from 
first  to  last  had  been  15,015h,  and  of  furnishing, 
2,000Z. — together,  17,015i.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sower,  of  Guildford;  the  contractor, 
Mr.  W.  Barnes,  of  Nutfield;  the  honorary  trea- 
surer is  Mr.  J.  R.  Shepard ; and  the  honorary 
secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dallas. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  civil  service  estimates  this  week  included 
a vote  of  20,0001.  to  defray  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing a bnilding  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
London.  In  asking  for  the  money,  Mr.  Cowper 
explained  that  the  site  was  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  garden  of  Burlington  House,  and  that  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  building  in  these  gardens, 
which  extended  over  three  acres,  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  Royal 
Academy.  Nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  as  to 
the  architect. 

Lord  J.  Manners  said,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  House 
some  general  scheme  of  the  purposes  to  which 
Burlington  Gardens  and  House  were  to  be 
devoted. 

Sir  C.  O’Loghlen  regretted  that  the  site  o 
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tho  university  had  not  been  fixed  for  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Mr.  Tito,  while  being  very  desirous  of  doing 
anything  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  completeness 
of  the  Thames  Embankment,  could  not  see  that 
in  this  case  they  could  improve  upon  the  central 
position  of  Burlington  House  for  the  uses  of  the 
university.  A fine  architectural  building  was 
not  what  was  required,  but  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  conduct  tho  examinations  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  considered  there  was  ample  space 
for  every  purpose  in  Burlington  Gardens.  He 
did  not  think  the  erection  of  tho  building  would 
at  all  interfere  with  the  Royal  Academy. 

Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said.  Govern- 
ment  did  not  wish  to  crowd  buildings  together 
at  any  point  more  than  was  absolutely  requisite  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  bay- 
ing sites,  if  largo ' open  spaces  were  to  be  left 
about  each  building,  would  be  enormous.  The 
case  of  the  University  of  London  was  urgent  in 
point  of  time,  and  he  hoped  the  vote,  which 
only  referred  to  the  two  frontages,  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cowper  said,  tbo  question  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  and  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Pennethorne.  Both  fronts  would  be  designed  in 
conjunction  between  that  gentleman  and  the 
ai'chitect  of  tho  Royal  Academy  ; and  the  details 
of  the  inside  buildings  would  be  in  harmony, 
but  to  be  determined  afterwards. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


NEW  DOCK  WORKS,  SUNDERLAND. 

Tub  bridge  across  the  Junction  Entrance, 
being  the  first  portion  of  the  work  in  connexion 
with  tho  new  Hendon  Dock,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  River  Wear,  The  bridge, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  lifted  off  its  supports  by 
means  of  a hydraulic  press  ; it  works  on  a water- 
centre  beneath  the  pivot  of  the  bridge  j after 
being  lifted  about  2 in.  it  is  swung  round  by 
means  of  bandies  attached  to  each  wheel-work. 
The  total  weight  is  about  100  tons  ; its  length, 
110  ft. } span,  00  ft. ; its  breadth,  12  ft.  6 in. ; 
depth  of  outside  girders  in  centre,  5 ft.  The 
bridge,  on  being  swung  round,  worked  admirably. 

These  dock  works,  which  havo  progi'cssed 
favourably  since  the  commencement,  two  years 
ago,  aro  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening 
throughout  on  the  1st  October  next.  They  are 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Meik,  the  commissioners’  engineer. 
Messrs.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  & Co.,  Newcastle, 
are  the  contractors  for  the  machinery. 


COMPETITIONS. 

British  Schools,  Merthyr  Tydvil. — Seventeen 
designs  were  received  in  competition  for  these 
schools.  The  committee  have  selected  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hancorn,  Newport, 
Mon.,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Laudore,  as  the  best. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A SINGULAR  accident  was  reported  by  Baron 
Seguier  at  a meeting  of  the  French  Academy  a 
few  days  ago.  The  zinc  roof  of  an  organ  builder’s 
factory  was  struck  by  lightning  during  the  storm 
of  March  8tli,  and  the  electricity  passed  down 
a cast-iron  waste-pipe,  which  was,  however, 
broken  near  the  ground.  The  current  then  left 
tho  iron  pipe  and  struck  a composition  gas-pipe, 
which  it  instantly  melted,  at  the  same  time 
setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  escaped.  The  flame 
was  fortunately  extinguished  before  any  damage 
was  done.  M.  Regnault  said  that,  even  if  the 
pipe  had  nob  been  broken,  the  electric  force 
might  have  struck  the  lead  pipe,  since  a perfect 
lightning-conductor  must  be  prolonged  until  it 
comes  into  contact  with  damp  earth.  M.  Pouillet 
expressed  similar  opinions,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  placing  zinc  roofs  in  connexion  with 
the  earth  by  means  of  a special  conductor.  M. 
Dumas  stated  that  no  less  than  three  cases 
similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Baron  Seguier  had 
occurred  during  the  storm  of  the  8th  of  March, 
and  that  the  municipal  council  was  engaged  in 
investigating  the  subject  in  order  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  tho  danger. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Newington  on 
the  body  of  John  Farrell,  a carpenter,  aged  | 


thirty-five.  Deceased  was  at  work  on  the 
roof  of  a warehouse  in  William-street,  when 
the  ladder  slipped,  and  he  was  thrown  first 
on  tho  poles  of  tho  scaffolding,  and  thence  to 
some  iron-spiked  railings  below,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  required 
several  men  to  remove  him.  One  of  the  spikes 
passed  through  his  hand,  and  others  through 
different  parts  of  his  body  to  tbo  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 

“ Accidental  death.” A coroner’s  inquiry  is 

being  held  at  Carshalton,  relative  to  the  deaths 
of  six  men  by  the  fall  of  a railway  bridge,  near 
Sutton,  over  a new  line  of  railway  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  London  and  South  Coast 
Company,  and  ultimately  intended  to  connect 
Portsmouth  with  their  London  terminus  by  a 
direct  routo.  It  is  known  as  tho  Mitcham  and 
Sutton  line,  and,  after  crossing  Mitcham  Com- 
mon, it  runs  to  the  west  of  Carshalton  and  joins 
the  existing  Epsom  line,  on  the  London  side  of 
the  Sutton  station.  A deep  cutting  through 
chalk,  about  half  a mile  from  the  junction,  ren- 
ders a bridge  necessary  for  the  public  road.  The 
bridge  was  nearly  completed  some  weeks  since, 
but  a doubt  of  its  stability  was  entertained  in 
consequence  of  an  extensive  fracture  in  the  brick- 
work showing  itself,  and  reports  were  cun-ent 
that  tho  bridge  was  condemned,  and  that 
several  workmen  had  been  discharged  from  the 
work  for  refusing  to  endanger  their  lives  by 
working  at  it.  Three  labourers  were  employed 
with  pickaxes  in  hewing  away  the  chalk  from  tho 
sides,  and  three  others  were  scraping  the  brick- 
work preparatory  to  pointing.  Ac  this  time, 
without  any  warning,  the  whole  mass  of  brick- 
work was  torn  asunder  at  the  abutments,  and 
the  six  men  were  buried  under  100  tons  of  dis- 
placed bricks.  The  contractor  for  the  lino  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Turbank,  of  Newport,  Monmouth ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  bridges  is  underlet  to 
Mr.  Henry  King,  of  Lower  Norwood. 


TRADE  LIBEL. 

This  was  an  action  (Bail  Court),  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  for  a libel  pub- 
lished by  tho  defendant  in  a publication  called 
The  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society  Trade  Circular 
and  General  Reporter.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  he  had  published  tho  article  without  gross 
negligence,  had  made  an  apology,  and  ho  paid 
408.  into  court. 

The  plaintiff  last  vear  was  engaged  as  foreman  of  the 
bricklayers  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  he  bad  ao  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tbo  respect  and  contideoce  of  his 
fellow-workmen  that  they  subscribed  and  presented  him 
with  a ring.  The  defendant  was  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper,  which  purported  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Builders’  Society,  and  in  that  paper  the 
defendant  published  the  libel  in  question  : — 

“Notice. — At  tho  Surrey  Theatre  the  notorious  Bil- 
borough  is  foreman  of  the  bricklayers.  Being  no  scholar, 
he  is  compelled  to  get  a man  (Howard)  to  read  tho  plans 
for  him,  and  he  was  the  instrument  of  Bilborough.  The 
clerk  of  the  works,  being  always  on  the  ground,  was  an 
eyesore  to  BUborough,  and  it  was  determined  to  get  tho 
clerk  of  the  works  dismissed." 

The  libel  charged  the  plaintiff  with  conspiring  to  get 
the  clerk  of  the  works  dismissed.  The  effect  of  the  libel 
was  that  the  men  at  tho  Surrey  Theatre  struck  work  and 
declined  to  go  to  work  again  unless  the  plaintiff  was  dis- 
missed. Tho  contractor  for  the  works  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  plaintiff  from  those  works,  and  he  sent  him 
to  other  works  in  the  country,  about  60  miles  from 
London.  In  reference  to  the  defendant’s  plea,  it  was 
urged  that  all  this  arose  from  a personal  quarrel,  and 
that  this  publication  was  not  justified  as  having  been  pub- 
lished for  the  public  interest. 

The  Judge  summed  up.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  defendant  was  guilty  of  malice,  because  be  did  not 
know  the  parties  ; but  could  the  jury  acquit  him  of  gross 
negligence,  when  the  foreman  of  the  defendant  stated 
that  he  inserted  everything  that  came  from  the  secretary 
of  the  society  ? 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— -Damages 
lOCf. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  the  20th  ult.,  at  tho  House, 
in  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  in.  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Driiikwater,  of  47,  South  Molton- 
street,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  sob-committee  of  the 
library  containing  certain  suggestions,  and  recommending 
that  a small  annual  subscription  should  in  future  be 
charged  to  members  availing  themselves  of  its  advantngea. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  report  in  question  had  been 
submitted  by  the  sub-commitlee  to  the  geueral  committee 
of  the  Association,  who  had  approved  it,  and  that  it  was 
now  recommended  for  adoption. 

A motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put 
and  agreed  to.  [The  step  is  not  a wise  one.j 

A notice  of  aiuendmeut  to  one  of  tho  rules  of  the 
Association  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  led  to  a 


short  discussion.  The  Chairman  explained  that  it  was 
considered  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Association  that  there 
should  in  future  be  two  vice-presidents  instead  of  one.  If 
this  alteration  of  their  constitution  were  agreed  to,  the 
Association  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  offer  tho  dis- 
tinction of  vice-president  to  gentlemen  whose  acceptance 
of  it  would  enable  them  always  to  havo  either  their  presi- 
dent or  one  of  their  vice-presidents  in  the  chair  at  their 
meetings. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  tho  committee  were  about 
to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  architects  or 
engineers  having  the  charge  of  interesting  buildings  or 
works  in  the  metropolis  or  its  neighbourhood,  with  tho 
view  of  obtaining  permission  for  tho  members  of  the 
Association  to  visit  them  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  that 
it  was  proposed  to  resume  such  visits  early  in  the  ensuing 
month.  The  Chairman  also  announced  that  the  water- 
colour drawing  class  bad  been  inaugurated  ; and  that  the 
class  for  voluntary  examination  had  held  a preliminary 
meeting  that  evening,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  proceed, 
aud  that  the  necessary  officers  would  shortly  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Kiddett  brought  up  the  report  of  the  voluntary 
examination  class  stating  the  number  of  meetings  which 
had  been  held,  the  average  attendance,  &c.,  and  the  cir- 
cuiustance  that  one  of  the  five  successful  caudidates  who 
had  passed  the  examination  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  belonged  to  the  class. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Harris  then  read  a paper  on  Mechanics  as 
applied  to  Architecturo,  which  hoillusirated  with  diagrams 
on  the  drawing-board. 

It  was  announced  at  the  conclusion  that  the  next  draw- 
ing in  the  class  of  design  would  be  “ a chimney-piece 
aud  that  at  the  meeting  following  that  for  general  busi- 
ness purposes,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey  would  read  a paper  containing 
suggestions  to  youug  architects  for  faolitating  their 
correspondence  with  Chartered  or  Diocesan  Church 
Building  doeieties,  with  hiuts  on  some  practical  points. 


THE  BELFAST  ALBERT  MEMORIAL 
CLOCK  TOWER. 

A COERESPONUENT  objects  to  our  recent  notice 
of  this  snbjectj  and,  in  the  course  of  a long 
letter  re-ataiing  past  proceedings,  says, — 

The  article  I am  referring  to  concludes  with  what  pur- 
ports to  be  uu  extract  from  a Belfast  newspaper,  in  which 
It  is  made  to  appear  that  Mr.  Burro’s  design  admittedly 
did  not  comply  with  the  “conditions  of  competition,'' 
because  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  it  will  require  1,500/. 
iu  addition  to  the  1,80L’/.  fixed  by  the  “ conditions " to 
complete  it.  That  article  does  not  justify  the  purpose  the 
extract  from  it  was  designed  to  serve.  The  writerof  that 
article  referred  to  the  circulation  of  a calumny,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Barre’s  design  could  not  be  constructed  for 
1,8U0/.  exclusive  of  the  foundations,  and  that  his  friends 
had  subscribed  to  guarantee  the  contractors  to  the  extent- 
of  l,600i.  additional.  This  statement  the  writer  denounces 
as  devoid  of  the  sbghtest  shadow  of  truth;  but  he  very 
legitimately  argues  that  the  persons  who  for  base  pur- 
poses circulated  such  fulsehoods,  by  so  doing  unwittingly 
paid  the  highest  tribute  to  tlic  committee  of  selection  and 
to  Mr.  Barre ; for  what  higher  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  the  taste  and  judgmeut  mauifested  by  the  committee  in. 
selecting  Mr.  Barre's  design,  than  to  allege  it  was  so 
superior  to  all  others  submitted,  as  to  require,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  circulated  the  story,  in  addi- 

tion to  the  1,800/.,  to  complete  it  ? 

This  was  arguing  on  the  assumption  that  the  story  of 
the  private  subscription,  and  the  alleged  1,500/.  guarantee 
to  the  contractors,  was  true  : it  was  an  aryumtnium  ad 
kominem,  and  was  surely  fair  to  expose  tho  blundering 
iucuosistency  of  those  who  enviously  sought  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Barre’s  design  ; but  the  extract,  as 
given  iu  your  journal  is  grossly  perverted  toojjirm  u«  true 
what  you  will  perceive  it  was  the  main  object  of  tho 
article  in  the  Banner  to  reprobate  as  calumnious  aud 
false. 

Sir,  in  Belfast  we  are  rather  a peculiar  people,  and 
some  of  our  peculiarities  have  obtained  for  us  by  no 
means  an  enviable  notorietj’.  Wbat  would  you  thiuk  in 
England  of  gentlemen  who  would  retain  iheir  seats  ou  a 
committee  especially  formed  to  construct  auy  given  work, 
and  nevertheless  openly  avow  their  determination  to 
thwart  and  defeat  the  work  by  auy  means — fair  or  foul  ? 
Yet,  sir,  such  I assure  you  is  the  exact  case  of  some 
gentlemen  who  still  ungraciously  retain  their  seats  on 
the  committee  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  tho 
Belfast  Albert  Memorial ! 

But  Ibis  evil,  I trust,  will  speedily  be  remedied.  At  a 
meeting  held  tbo  other  day,  it  was  proposed  that  such 
persons  should  now  retire.  All  their  efforts  at  jobbery 
have  so  far  been  signally  defeated,  and  surely  it  is  full 
time  for  them  to  relieve  the  committee  Irom  the  embar- 
rassment of  their  unsympathisiug  presence,  and  permit 
those  who  possess  an  houest  zeal  in  the  cause  to  carry 
out  unimpeded  a work  which  will  be  highly  ornamental 
aud  useful  to  our  town,  and  at  the  same  time,  us  a memo- 
rial to  tho  Prince  Consort  be  second  to  none  in  the  three 
kingdoms  for  tastefully  combining  elegance  aud  simpUciiy 
of  aesign  with  economy  of  construction. 

Eiat  Justitu. 


ROTHERHAM  AND  SHEFFIELD. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  observe  that  you  noticed 
the  intended  scheme  of  outfall  drainage  pro- 
posed by  the  Sheffield  worthies,  and  who,  good 
easy  souls,  simply  content  themselves  with 
throwing  all  their  sewage  beyond  their  own 
district  to  Brightside ; und  this  concentrated 
essence  of  all  their  sweetness  is  to  be  turned 
into  the  River  Don  for  tho  especial  delight  and 
benefit  of  us  unhappy  people  at  Rotherham,  Don- 
caster, and  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  living 
below  Sheffield,  and  stray  along  the  mossy  banks 
of  the  shining  river,  and  inhale  the  delicious 
perfume  that  arises  from  this  meeting  of  the 
beautiful  waters. 

I perceive  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Rivers 
has  made  a first  report  on  the  River  Thames, 
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after  many  months  of  inquiry,  and  doubtless  deep 
research  into  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  attend- 
ing the  fouling  of  that  noble  stream  j but  if  some 
visitation  of  Providence,  which  appears  looming 
in  the  distance,  or  other  means,  do  not  ac- 
celerate their  movements,  we  shall  be,  I am 
afraid,  a long  time  before  wo  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  largely-acquired  knowledge  and  experience, 
more  particularly  if  our  rivers  are  to  be  traced 
up  from  their  embouchures  to  their  sources ; 
and  as  much  time,  doubtless,  will  elapse  before 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  wiU  legislate 
npon  the  subject ; and  another  generation,  with  a 
heavy  percentage  of  victims  arising  from  a mal- 
administration of  our  sanitary  laws,  will  pass  to 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,  before 
any  effectual  remedy  is  applied. 

The  fouling  of  our  rivers  and  brooks  is  an  evil 
of  such  a monstrous  mien,  such  a blot  on  the 
eyes  of  our  boasted  legislative  wisdom  and 
scientific  knowledge,  and  so  little  has  been  done 
in  our  largo  towns  to  positively  and  absolutely 
improve  the  state  of  the  public  health  (see 
Eegiatrar-General’s  returns,  and  Builder,  April 
14th,  1866)  that  I am  disposed  to  wish  we  had  a 
sanitary  Cromwell,  who  would  clear  away  at  one 
fell  swoop  these  psexido  Health  Commissions, 
and  Boards  of  Health,  and  restore  us  to  that 
ancient  order  of  things  so  much  boasted  of  by 
our  forefathers.  By  their  works  shall  we  know 
them  ; by  the  heavy  mortality  do  we  know  our 
sentries  are  sleeping  at  their  posts,  and  nothing 
■will  arouse  them,  except  perhaps  the  thunder  of 
the  Builder  and  enlightened  press  of  the  country. 

We  health-loving  Rotherhamites  have  suffered 
30  much,  as  is  patent  to  the  world,  from  the  mal- 
administration of  our  sanitary  affairs — the  dirty 
interest  predominating  over  all  others ; a death 
rate  of  31  in  the  thousand,  equal  to  those  murky 
dens  of  disease  illustrated  in  your  journal,  and 
which  speaks  trumpet-tongued  as  to  our  drainage, 
our  short  water  supply  (notwithstanding  an  addi- 
tional 10,0001.  spent,  to  be  added  to  the  30,0001. 
already  spent) , in  comparison  to  our  present  wants 
and  probable  increase  of  population ; our  foul 
polluted  atmosphere  from  smoke,  which  happily 
(thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  jby  the  new  bill 
may  be  lessened  j our  badly  paved  streets,  and 
worse  repaired  macadamized  roads  (awake  up,  ye 
shades  of  Telford  and  McAdam,  and  throw  alittle 
light  on  our  modem  road-makers  !) ; our  befouled 
and  bad  system  of  house  drainage,  and  other 
causes,  that  I fully  expect,  if  King  Cholera  should 
•unhappily  visit  us,  which  is  more  than  probable, 
he  will  find  many  easy  predisposed  victims,  and 
bring,  like  the  “ Rotherham  fever,”  sad  distress, 
bereavement,  and  terrible  desolation  to  our 
happy  hearths  and  homes. 

Tour  sanitary  “Commissioner”  did  the  state 
great  service  at  Sheffield.  It  is  true,  it  arrayed 
the  dirty  small-cottage  interest  against  you,  but 
the  seed  sowed  in  that  barren  soil  is  fructifying 
and  working  an  immense  deal  of  goodj  and 
probably  another  visit  from  your  dread  self 
will  scatter  the  wily  and  determined  enemies 
of  health,  and  happily  restore  our  town  to 
snch  a state  of  pnrity  and  cleanliness  as  to  be 
a fit  place  for  residence.  B.  B. 


THE  CRUCIFORil  TEMPLE,  AT  CALLER. 
NISH,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OP  LEWIS. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  papers  on  the  Market 
Crosses  of  Scotland,  induce  me  to  send  you  the 
following  account  of  a pre-historic  erection  of 
forty-three  standing  stones,  averaging  from  7 ft. 
to  13  ft.  in  height,  placed  nineteen  in  a circle 
round  a more  lofty  stone,  16  ft.  3 in.  high,  the 
circle  having  arms  extending  south,  and  east, 
and  west,  with  a long  avenue  formed  northward 
by  a double  row  of  standing  stones,  which  gives 
the  true  figure  of  the  cross.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  employed  by  the  proprietor  in  the  removal 
of  the  peat  moss  which  for  ages  had  accumn- 
lated  around  these  stones,  to  the  depth  of  5 ft. 
Nothing  was  found  under  the  moss,  or  in  the 
altar  chamber,  except  more  greasy  - looking 
moss,  and  some  charred  wood,  which  show  that 
these  remains  of  a forgotten  age  may  have  been 
erected  when  the  island  was  wooded,  it  being 
now  bleak,  bare,  and  desolate.  As  year  by  year 
but  a stinted  growth  of  vegetation  would  be 
added,  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  been  great 
since  those  weird-like  stones  were  set  up,  for 
even  ages  before  the  formation  of  moss,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  may  have  shone  upon  the 
adoring  worshippers  as  they  performed  their 
mystic  rites  in  these  singular  relics  of  the  misty 
past.  There  are  several  other  circles  on  the 
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neighbouring  high  places,  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  stones  7 ft.  to  13  ft.  high,  and  thir- 
teen in  number,  which  must  have  been  the 
Evil  One’s.*  May  not  the  Freemasonry  of  the 
present  day  retain  the  ghost  of  mysticism  with 
which  these  rude  memorials  are  associated  ? 
The  huge  centre  stone  has  a small  altar -built 
chamber  to  the  east  of  it,  with  another  opening 
from  it,  and  a drain  flo'wing  eastwards,  for  what 
object  some  aspirations  of  our  Christian  worship 
and  notion  of  burial  may  yield  some  clue.  As 
the  tourist’s  season  is  at  hand,  a visit  to  these 
relics  of  the  year  of  light  (may  be)  3000,  would 
afford  to  many  a lad  and  lass  a quiet  retreat,  in 
which  to  tell  the  old,  old  tale. 

J.  K.  (Brother,  108). 


IRELAND. 

Mariners’  Church,  Kingstovm.  — At  the  east 
end  of  this  church  there  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  a tower  20  ft.  square  at  base,  and  spire 
185  ft.  high  to  top  of  vane,  a vestry,  a stair- 
case to  a gallery  in  one  transept,  and  a porch  ; 
and  the  entire  building  is  undergoing  improve- 
ment under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
architect.  The  old  building  was  executed  in  a 
style  of  Gothic  hut  little  superior  to  that  best 
known  as  the  “Batty  Langley”  style,  and  re- 
quires considerable  modification  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  ecclesiologist  of  the  present 
day.  The  old  gable  bays  are  being  removed, 
and  substituted  by  stepped  gables,  with  pierced 
and  enriched  pinnacles  at  the  kneelers,  and 
enriched  finials  at  the  apices ; the  old  tory-top 
hood-mould  terminals  to  the  east  window  are 
being  removed,  and  supplemented  by  enriched 
strings  at  the  level  of  the  spring  of  the  arches. 
The  spire  is  square  on  plan,  and  is  to  be  carried 
up  with  a slight  entasis  j it  will  be  pierced  with 
foliated  circles  and  relieved  with  enriched  bands 
at  intervals.  At  the  broach  are  form  pierced 
pinnacles.  The  tympana  of  the  new  doorways 
will  be  pierced  ■with  foliated  circles,  and  pro- 
tected by  deeply-recessed  arched  mouldings 
springing  from  shafts  with  carved  capitals.  The 
chief  part  of  the  work  is  being  executed  in 
Dalkey  granite  j the  carving  in  Edendcrry  lime- 
stone. The  cost  is  about  3,0001.  Messrs.  Crowe 
& Sons  are  the  builders. 

Union  Bank,  IhilUn. — Atone  comer  of  College- 
green  and  Church-lane,  which  leads  from  College- 
green  to  the  new  and  nearly  completed  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  well  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, the  new  Central  Office  of  the  Union 
Banking  Company  presents  a conspicuous  feature 
to  the  busiest  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  This 
site,  in  front  of  Trinity  College,  promises  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  to  present  a gratifying 
indication  of  the  progress  of  architectural  taste, 
and  public  appreciation  of  it,  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis. New  and  attractive-looking  insurance 
offices  and  mercantile  chambers  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  dingy  shop-fronted  offices  ■which 
heretofore  were  a disgrace.  Of  those  now  in 
course  of  completion,  next  to  the  New  Provin- 
cial  Bank  already  noticed,  the  most  important  is 
the  New  Union  Bank.  The  decorative  character 
of  this  building  belongs  to  none  of  the  known 
styles  or  classes,  but  may  be  described  as  having 
a classic  or  Roman  basis,  treated  with  a free 
English  eclecticism,  characteristic  of  the  present 
age.  And  although  liberties  are  taken,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  pointed  hood-monlds  over 
semicircular  opens,  which  many  would  have 
deemed  incongruous,  the  effect  is  pleasing.  The 
chief  entrance  is  at  the  angle,  and  is  skilfully 
planned  on  a curve,  the  pediment  not  presenting 
that  overhanging  appearance  which  commonly 
forms  an  objection  in  situations  of  the  kind. 
The  door  is  flanked  with  columns  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  having  carved  capitals  sur- 
mounting these ; corbels  support  the  pediment, 
the  tympanum  of  which  is  to  contain  a carved 
device.  The  building, — which  extends  56  ft. 

3 in.  in  College-green,  and  55  ft.  in  Church-lane, 
and  is  66  ft.  high  to  cornice,  and  90  ft.  to  the 
flat  on  top  of  the  roof, — consists  of  three  floors, 
with  a basement  and  an  attic ; on  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  banking-office,  39  ft.  6 in.  by  29  ft. 

6 in.,  having  a semicircular  recess  separated 
from  it  by  an  arch  springing  from  Galway  and 
Cork  marble  columns,  with  enriched  carved 


* Thew  thirteen  stones  remindus  of  the  thirteen  priests 
(p  “ derii's  dozen  ”)  who  stand  and  move  round  a central 
“Deoda,”  or  god-possessed  high  priest,  whom  they  con- 
sult, in  an  incantation  still  practised  by  the  D’Himals  of 
the  Sobhimalayas,  at  the  order  of  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim, 
for  predictions  as  to  the  coming  harveats.— Ed» 


caps,  at  the  side  ■within  the  counters,  and  a 
semi-domical  panelled  ceiling,  light  being  ad- 
mitted through  stained  glass  in  the  apsidal  roof. 
This  office  is  lighted  also  from  two  sides.  The 
ceiling  of  the  office  is  30  ft.  high,  and  is  coved 
aud  groined,  the  cove  springing  from  a carved 
comice  in  Caen  stone;  the  dressings  inside  to 
the  windows  and  arches  are  executed  in  Caen 
stone,  the  windows  having  shafts,  and  moulded 
arches  inside  as  well  as  outside.  There  are  com- 
modious offices,  averaging  20  ft.  square,  for 
manager,  runners,  and  other  officials ; and,  in 
addition,  chambers  for  letting,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  Church-lane,  and  on  the  upper  floors 
throughout.  The  chief  chamber,  on  the  first- 
floor,  measures  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  A portion  of  the 
building  is  so  planned  as  to  be  suitable  as  a re- 
sidence for  the  manager,  should  such  be  thought 
desirable ; for  the  purpose,  a kitchen  has  been 
formed  in  the  basement.  There  are  also  in 
tho  basement  book-safes  and  strong-rooms, 
with  a private  stair  for  access.  The  roof  is 
of  a peculiar  form ; it  is  constructed  in  two 
stages,  with  a terrace  half-way  np,  and  a 
flat  on  the  top.  It  is  relieved  with  dormers, 
and  will  have  ornamental  iron  cresting.  Over 
the  angle  the  roof  is  treated  in  a manner 
not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  remainder,  pre- 
senting, as  it  does,  the  appearance  of  a slate 
truncated  spire,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
substructure.  A handsome  block  cornice  sur- 
mounts the  main  faces  of  the  building,  and 
chimney-stacks,  of  graceful  proportion,  surmount 
the  roofs.  The  principal  fronts  are  well  executed  in 
bluish  limestone,  from  the  Sheephonse  Quarries, 
Drogheda,  with  the  carving  in  Portland  stone, 
and  to  the  first-floor  polished  Aberdeen  granite 
columns,  with  moulded  bases  and  carved  caps. 
The  •windo'ws  have  semicircular  arches ; the 
tympana  in  the  arched  heads  carved  in  orna- 
mental de'vices.  In  the  spandrels  formed  by  the 
arches  of  the  upper  floor  windows,  are  circular 
panels,  through  the  centre  of  which  are  run 
stout  iron  bars,  well  secured,  and  made  to  slide 
out  so  as  to  serve  for  banging  future  scaffolding, 
when  repairs  or  examination  of  gutters,  windows, 
&c.,  may  be  necessary.  A portion  of  the  build- 
ing in  Church-lane,  is  possessed  of  a distinct 
character : in  it  are  the  entrances  for  clerks, 
and  to  several  of  the  chambers  intended  for 
letting.  The  face  is  constructed  with  red  brick, 
■with  blue  brick  bands  and  dressings,  relieved 
with  limestone  strings  and  cornice.  The  win- 
dows will  be  glazed  with  plate-glass,  and  Bun- 
nett’a  revolving  shutters  will  be  used  to  the 
principal  ■windows.  The  fittings  and  furniture 
throughout  will  be  designed  in  correspondence 
with  the  building.  The  total  cost  will  be  13,000Z. 
The  architect  ia  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  "with  whom 
is  associated  Mr.  Thomas  Drew.  Mr.  George 
Moyers  is  the  builder. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

Afteh  the  long  expectations  and  promises 
reiterated  respecting  the  plans  for  enlargement 
of  Florence,  the  great  local  desideratum  now 
assumes  more  definite  form,  and  presents  itself, 
under  sanction  of  the  authorities,  as  a determined 
reality  to  be  brought  into  completion  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  No  fewer  than 
thirty-nine  different  projects  have  been  given  in, 
conformably  with  the  invitation  made  by  the 
magistracy,  in  September  of  last  year ; one  of 
those  recently  reported  on  by  the  third  com- 
mittee, secures  an  economy  of  700,000  francs  on 
the  estimates  adopted  by  the  municipal  council. 
We  have  just  seen  in  the  Communal  Palace,  the 
plan,  definitively  approved,  by  the  Chevalier  Pozzi, 
the  engineer,  who  receives  tho  high  honour  of 
being  appointed  to  found  a new  Florence,  so  to 
say,  within  the  next  quarter  of  a century ; not 
that  the  inspection  to  which  the  public  was  in- 
vited proved  very  satisfactory,  as  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  disposal  of  the  small  ill -lighted 
room  where  the  drawings,  coloured  on  several 
pieces  of  glazed  linen,  lie  spread  on  a table  in 
the  midst  of  space  so  nairow  that  one  cannot 
walk  round  it.  But  we  are  assured  that  Pozzi’s 
project  comprises  all  that  has  been  decided 
upon  and  desired,  for  comfort  as  well  as  embel- 
lishment ; the  widening  of  the  narrower  streets, 
busy  with  traffic  ; the  building  of  new  markets, 
opening  of  piazzas,  prolongation  of  the  Lung* 
Arno,  and  formation  of  other  quays  similar,  with 
demolition  of  many  old  houses  along  the  river’s 
left  bank,  where  the  city  is  less  extensive. 
These  designs  range  entirely  mthin  the  limits  of 
the  actual  walls;  and  we  have  yet  to  wait  for 
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, what  is  resolved  upon  in  the  enlargement,  long 
since  announced,  beyond  that  circnit.  One  thing 
' wo  ai*e  glad  to  report,  that  the  municipal  engineer, 

: Signor  del  Sarto,  has  orders  to  present  a memoir, 

I with  other  designs,  exhibiting  all  the  points, 
and  all  the  objects  where  respect  is  due  to  artis- 
! tic  qualities  or  historic  memories ; and  d propos 
; of  such  interests,  we  can  testify  that  hitherto 
not  one  of  the  things  renewed  or  things  destroyed 
I has  caused  any  injury  to  the  beauty,  or  inter- 
ference with  the  dharaotoristic  features  of  the 
' “ Etrui'ian  Athens.” 

By  the  end  of  April  is  to  be  finished  the  third 
of  the  immense  establishments  built  by  the 
■ Florentine  Societd  UdiJicaMce,  a numerous  com- 
I pany  of  shareholders,  offering  cheap  habitation 
in  healthy  and  pleasant  quarters  to  the  poor  at 
; an  average  of  70  francs  per  annum  for  two  un- 
furnished rooms.  The  only  one  of  these  vast 
buildings  yet  tenanted  is  in  the  new  region  of 
rectilinear  streets  near  the  Arno,  and  not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Cascine ; another,  far 
from  complete,  is  near  the  northern  walls,  on  the 
level  of  hitherto  scarce  occupied  space  between 
the  S.  Gallo  and  Pinti  gates ; and  the  third, 
soon  to  be  ready,  rises  beyond  the  same  line  of 
walls  on  the  flat  cultivated  ground  between  the 
city  and  the  first  slopes  of  the  Fiesole  mountains  : 
this  conspicuous  pile,  whose  inmates  will  enjoy 
one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Tuscany,  being  by 
the  architect,  Signor  Antonietta  of  Milan,  con- 
taining 350  rooms,  divided  into  104  suites,  with 
four  stories  above  the  ground-floor.  An  im- 
provement of  quite  another  class,  which  we  have 
to  report  with  pleasure,  is  the  opening  to  the 
public  of  the  ancient  refectory  at  the  S.  Croce 
convent,  long  given  up  by  the  friars  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a weavers’  workshop,  that  contains  the 
great  fresco  of  Giotto,  the  Last  Supper,  largest, 
we  believe,  among  all  his  single  pictures,  hitherto 
left  so  far  concealed  by  the  looms  filling  the  in- 
terior, that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  any 
proper  point  of  view  ; but  fortunately,  by  the  let 
of  May,  the  artisans  will  haveto  quit  and  art-lovers 
be  allowed  free  access  in  their  place.  It  was  from 
the  [fine  apostolic  heads  in  that  OcnacoZo  that 
several  reliefs  round  the  portals  were  copied,  in 
free  imitation,  among  the  sculptures  prepared 
I for  the  new  /at^ade  of  S.  Croce.  Another  long- 
closed  interior  to  be  presently  made  accessible, 
is  tho  covered  gallery  connecting  the  palace  of 
; tho  Signoria  with  tho  Pitti,  carried  across  tho 
I river  by  the  Ponte  Vocchio,  a contrivance  of 
the  fears  of  despotism  characteristic  of  the 
Medici  government,  by  which  this  structure  was 
thrown  up  to  unite  the  grand-ducal  residences. 

In  the  great  vaulted  hall,  once  serving  for 
councils,  in  the  Pretorio,  we  now  see  exposed  on 
trial  the  cast  from  Michelangelo’s  “ David,”  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  bronze  proposed  for  the  same 
place ; and,  beingthe  sole  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  stately  architectural  scene,  with  a back- 
ground of  dusky  walls,  the  effect  of  this  colossal 
figure  struck  us  as  more  impressive  than  is  the 
original,  in  marble,  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
On  one,  but  it  is  not  decided  on  which,  of 
Florence’s  piazzas,  is  to  be  raised  the  colossal 
statue  of  General  Fanti,  for  which  monument  a 
committee  ad  hoc  has  already  collected  70,000 
francs ; but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  sculptor  has 
yet  been  chosen.  The  number  of  memorials  to 
Italian  celebrities,  now  in  project  or  progress, 
has  been  caught  at  as  matter  for  jest  by  some 
Florentine  papers,  with  the  coining  of  a new 
term, — montimenfoman-ia, — to  point  the  shaft  of 
ridicule  at  what  is,  in  fact,  a very  natural,  and, 
indeed,  noble  manifestation  of  excited  public 
feeling,  of  tho  force  of  a patriotic  sentiment 
perhaps  carried  too  far  in  certain  exigencies,  bat 
•essentially  generous.  From  the  several  Italian 
cities  we  hear,  indeed,  of  a surprising  number  of 
such  undertakings,  for  the  most  part  of  a nature 
to  involve  considerable  expense.  In  Florence, 
the  monument  to  Goldoni  (to  whom,  as  yet,  no 
sort  of  memorial  has  been  raised) , for  which  the 
statue  is  ready  in  the  cast,  by  Cambi,  and  for 
tlio  costs  of  which  tho  Pbilodramatic  Academy 
promise  a series  of  performances  on  the  stage  ; 
also  that  of  Piccoliui,  for  S.  Croce,  towards 
which  the  same  dilettanti  company  pledge  them- 
selves for  twelve  theatrical  cutertainmeuts.  At 
Arezzo,  the  monument  to  the  Camaldulose  monk, 
Guido,  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  invented  tlie 
musical  solfeggio  derived  originally  from  the 
initial  syllables  of  the  hymn  for  St.  John’s  Day, — 
Vl  gueant  Zaxi3  resonare^bris,  5:0., 

and  towards  tho  cost  of  which  memorial  was 
given,  three  weeks  ago,  an  entertainment  of 
music  and  tableaux  at  the  Pergola  Theatre, 
in  Florence,  besides  another  of  operatic  cha- 


racter at  Perugia.  At  Naples,  the  statue  of 
Tasso  is  just  finished  by  the  Sicilian  artist  Cali, 
to  be  erected,  however,  at  the  poet’s  birthplace, 
Sorrento.  At  Pisa,  wo  believe,  tho  monument 
to  Madame  Catalan!  has  been  recently  placed  in 
the  Campo  Santo ; and  from  that  city  we  hear 
of  the  intention,  characteristic  of  tho  spirit  of 
the  time,  to  strike  a medal  in  reprobative  com- 
memoration of  the  horrors  of  Barletta,  that  have 
excited  such  a thrill  of  indignation  against  the 
fanatic  faction  throughout  Italy. 

Tho  “Questura”  of  the  Italian  Parliamenthas 
opened  a competition  for  the  works  in  the  Cinque- 
cento  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with  a view 
to  superior  accommodation  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  there  assembling ; and,  by  the  15frh  of 
June  must  bo  presented  all  plans  got  ready,  with 
estimates  of  costs,  determination  of  time,  &c., 
a premium  of  4,000  francs  being  promised  for 
that  approved,  irrespectively  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  author,  should  the  same  be  chosen  as 
directing  engineer  for  the  works  requisite. 
Besides  the  provision  for  things  essential, — 
acoustics,  lighting,  ventilating,  sitting  room  for 
400  deputies,  for  ministers,  secretaries,  re- 
porters,— it  is  required  that  tribunes  should  be 
ready  with  accommodation  severally  for  sixty 
diplomatists,  sixty  senators,  eighty  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  150  ladies  (witli  gallantry 
creditable  to  the  Honse),  200  of  the  male  public 
admitted  by  orders,  and  as  mauy  without  sneh. 
Hitherto  the  gallery  for  gentlemen  with  orders 
has  been  only  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
height  above  the  level  of  those  who  speak ; that 
for  the  unprivileged  public,  about  as  uncom- 
fortable as  could  be,  and  often  overwhelmingly 
crowded. 

We  hear  of  the  restoration,  lately  finished,  of 
the  fa5ade  of  S.  Michele,  Lucca,  a fine  example 
of  the  style  whose  main  centre  was  at  Pisa,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  that  church-front  was 
rebuilt ; and,  if  the  accounts  reaching  ns  be 
coiTect,  this  last  may  rank  among  the  praise- 
worthy examples  of  Medircval  restoration  effected 
by  the  Italians  within  recent  years. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Holbom’liill. — Hodge  v.  The  Corporation  of 
London. — This  case  was  tried  in  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Court.  Mr.  Frederick  Hodge  had  been 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Darton,  the  well-known 
bookseller  and  publisher  on  Holbom-hill,  where 
the  business  had  been  carried  on  for  sixty  years. 
The  claim  for  injury  to  the  business  and  for  the 
leasehold  property  was  about  9,000Z.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  Mr.  Pontifex  were  for  Mr.  Hodge ; Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thesiger  for 
the  corporation.  Witnesses  were  called  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hodge,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Darton 
in  1862,  and  soon  afterwards  purchased  him  out. 
The  City  served  Mr.  Hodge  with  notice  a long 
time  ago,  but  had  not  taken  the  premises,  and 
others  which  he  had  procured  in  the  Strand  had 
not  been  opened.  Among  the  items  was  one  of 
more  than  2,000Z.,  which,  it  was  stated,  would 
have  to  be  incurred  on  the  books  and  plates  by 
tho  removal  to  the  Strand.  It  was  alleged  that 
. the  business  would  be  very  materially  injured  by 
the  removal,  and  a large  sum  on  that  ground 
was  claimed.  Mr.  Hawkins  addressed  the  jury, 
and  complained  that  the  claim  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  adding  that  4,0001.  would  be  ample 
compensation.  The  jury  in  a short  time  awarded 
5,300Z.,  including  1,5001.  for  the  leasehold  pro- 
perty. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burgess  Hill,  Kegmcr  (Sussex) . — A new  church 
has  been  erected  for  this  place,  which  is  almost 
a Brighton  suburb,  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  tho  Bnrgess  Hill  and  the  Keymer 
Junction  stations.  The  work  has  been  accom- 
plished at  a cost  of  6,OOOZ.  The  edifice  has  been 
consecrated.  The  edifice  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  cmciforrn,  but  tho  discovery,  in 
taking  down  tho  ancient  building,  of  an  aisle 
on  tho  south  side,  led  to  an  alteration  in 
the  plans,  and  after  a long  coiTespondence 
thereon  with  the  Church  Building  Society,  which 
ended  in  a withdrawal  of  their  grant,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  forgotten  aisle  should  be  repro- 
duced. Tho  nave,  which  has  an  oak  roof,  per- 
fectly plain,  is  now  separated  from  this  aisle  by 
Gothic  arches,  whilst  there  is  a gallery  at  the 
west  end.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chan- 
cel by  a wall,  leaving  only  a narrow  rounded. 


archway,  through  which  the  communion  table  is 
visible.  On  one  side  of  this  archway  is  the 
pulpit,  which  is  low,  of  carved  oak.  The  chancel 
itself  formed  part  of  the  old  building,  and  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  church  which  has  not  been 
rebuilt.  Its  walls,  therefore,  present  a slight 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  which  is  in  the  Early 
Decorative  style,  the  old  Norman  features 
having  been  preserved  at  the  east  end.  The 
chancel  decorations  were  from  patterns  dis- 
covered in  cleansing  the  walls  from  the  accumu- 
lation  of  tho  dust  of  years  and  from  church- 
wardens’ whitewash.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
has  been  repainted,  from  designs  prepared  by 
the  architect,  by  Mr.  llobertson,of  Horstpierpoint. 
The  east  wall  and  chancel  arch  are  decorated. 
The  chancel  pavement  is  of  Minton’s  tiles.  The 
painted  windows  were  executed  by  Mr.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham,  and  are  generally  illnstra- 
tions  of  our  Saviour’s  life  ou  earth.  Commencing 
with  the  oast  window  in  the  aisle : this  is  a 
representation  oT  the  “ Annunciation,”  presented 
by  the  Turner  family.  Next  is  the  “ Baptism  of 
the  Saviour;”  and  then  the  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Saunders,  of 
Keymer  and  Brighton.  Then  follows,  the  “ Flight 
into  Egypt.”  Over  tho  western  gallery  is  a large 
double  window,  depicting  “Our  Lord’s  Baptism” 
and  “Temptation;”  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  another  double  window,  “ Our  Lord’s 
Agony  in  the  Garden,”  and  the  “ Saviour  in  the 
Judgment  Hall,”  both  windows  (west  and 
north)  presented  to  Archdeacon  Garbett  by  the 
parishioners  of  St.  John’s  Common.  On  the 
north  side  is  another  double  window,  the  “Con- 
demnation ” and  the  “ Crucifixion,”  given  by  the 
Jenner  family.  Above  the  chancel  are  “ The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,”  “ The  Ascension,”  and 
“ The  Lord  in  Glory,”  all  presented  by  Mrs.  E. 
Clay,  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Brighton.  The  exterior 
of  tho  new  edifice  is  of  the  usually  plain,  unpre- 
tending architecture  of  the  Sussex  churches  ; but 
tho  spire,  like  the  old  one,  is  of  double  the  height 
often  allotted  to  country  churches.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  of  Brighton.  The  re- 
building was  performed  by  Messrs.  Cheeseman 
& Co.,  of  Brighton,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  chancel  was  left  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  St. 
John’s  Common.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
which  will  accommodate  about  300  persons,  has 
been  met  by  a subscription  which  raised  1,1001., 
and  about  6901.,  the  result  of  a rate. 

ChelmoTidiston  (Suffolk). — The  church  of  St. 
Andrew  has  been  reopened  after  restoration. 
The  edifice  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt ; the 
small  portions  of  the  old  walls,  which  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  standing,  having  been 
refaced,  so  as  to  give  uniformity  to  the  whole 
work.  It  formerly  consisted  of  a tower,  nave, 
and  chancel,  and  to  these  have  now  been  added 
a north  aisle,  and  a north  chancel  aisle,  the  roofs 
of  which  consist  of  a continuation  of  the  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  tower,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
church  itself,  are  built  of  flint  and  cement  atone, 
have  been  left  standing,  but  all  have  been 
refaced,  except  the  north  wall.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  tower,  which  was  finished  with  white 
bricks,  has  been  rebuilt  and  carried  higher,  and 
four  belfry  windows  introduced.  The  south 
porch,  wliich  is  faced  with  flint,  has  been 
restored,  sind  the  plaster  knocked  off  tho  internal 
walls,  which  have  been  repointed.  The  roof  is 
of  plain  tiles,  and  stone  crosses  have  been  placed 
at  the  gables  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  Great 
alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the  interior. 
The  high  boxes  of  pews  have  been  removed  and 
open  benches  substituted.  There  are  400  sittings, 
being  100  more  than  heretofore.  A gallery 
which  blocked  up  the  tower  arch  has  been  re- 
moved. In  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  is  a three- 
light  atone  window,  which  has  been  substituted 
for  the  old  window,  which  had  wooden  mullions; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  tho  north  aisle  is  a two- 
light  window.  Tho  aisle,  which  is  quite  new,  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  arches  springing 
from  circular  columns,  in  which  the  transition 
style  of  the  church  is  preserved.  Though  the 
whole  of  the  north  wall  and  the  greater  part  of 
che  south  were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  the  roof 
was  propped  up,  and  the  old  oak  hammer  beams, 
principal  rafters,  and  purlins  remain,  new  com- 
mon rafters  of  stained  deal  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  roof  filled  up  with  lath  and 
plaster.  A stone  chancel  arch  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  wooden  one  ; it  is  supported  on 
either  side  on  three  colnmns  with  caps  and  bases 
standing  on  corbels  carved  to  represent  foliage. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a 
plain  stone  screen,  which,  increasing  in  height 
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as  it  approaches  the  south  wan,  forma  the  pulpit. 
The  east  window  is  similar  to  the  windows  of 
the  nave,  a single  light  lancet  window,  but  it  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  a full- 
length  figure  of  our  Saviour.  "Whilst  the  work 
of  restoration  was  going  on  a two-light  stone 
window  was  found  bricked  up  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  ; this  has  been  opened  and 
restored  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  in 
each  of  the  lights  is  represented  an  angel  bear- 
ing a scroll,  on  one  of  which  is,  “ I am  He  that 
liveth  and  was  dead,”  and  on  the  other,  “Be- 
hold, I am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen and  a 
second  window  in  the  same  wall  has  also  been 
restored.  There  is  another  stained-glass  window 
in  the  chancel  aisle,  on  which  is  a figure  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  stained 
deal,  and  is  new.  This  part  of  the  church  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  Under  the 
centre  of  the  'nave  is  a furnace  so  arranged  that 
a continual  stream  of  cold  air  passes  under  the 
fire,  by  which  means  it  becomes  heated,  and  is 
then  sent  up  into  the  church.  The  smoke  is 
carried  away  by  a flue  which  has  its  exit  at  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  tower.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hakewell, 
of  London,  was  the  architect  of  the  restoration, 
and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Henry  Luff,  of  Ipswich. 
The  stonework  was  executed  by  Mr.  Frewer,  of 
Ipswich,  and  the  wood-carving  by  Mr.  Polly,  of 
Coggeshal!.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration 
amounts  to  about  1,5001. 

Fawletj  (lFa7ifn'7e). — The  new  church  at  Fawley 
has  been  consecrated.  The  ' style  is  Early 
Medifcval,  and  the  church  is  built  of  stone  from 
Bisley  Common,  near  Cirencester,  hammer- 
dressed,  with  Bath  stone  facings.  It  contains 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  apse,  and  vestry.  The 
reredoB  was  made  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Street,  and  consists  of  three 
compartments,  the  centre  panel  containing  the 
Crucifixion,  filled  in  with  mosaic.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  200.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a small  organ,  by  Mr. 
Humber,  of  Kennington.  The  roof  of  the  church 
is  open  timbered,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of 
groined  stone.  The  pillars  of  the  arches  are  of 
polished  Devonshire  marble,  with  carved  Bath 
stone  capitals  ; the  pulpit  being  also  of  marble, 
while  the  font  is  of  carved  stone.  The  interior 
is  fitted  with  carved  oak  benches.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Mr.  Godwin.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Rogers  & Booth,  of' 
Gosport,  and  the  architect  Mr.  G.  Street.  Mr. 
Cowley  superintended  theworks,  and  Mr.  Clouting 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  was  about  3,0001. 

Weohley  (llcrcfordslurc). — The  parish  church 
has  been  re-opened  after  having  undergone  an 
extensive  restoration.  The  chief  necessities 
were  the  reparation  and  partial  renovation  of 
the  roofs,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
benches,  and  it  was  to  these  operations  that  the 
work  was  mainly  directed.  The  nave, roof  has 
been  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  such  a manner 
os  to  confine  the  wall  pieces  to  the  piers  between 
the  windows,  where  they  are  supported  on, carved 
corbels.  The  aisle  roofs  have  been  renewed  in 
Baltic  pine,  with  the  exception  of  some  old  oak 
beams  which  have  been  retained.  The  roofs  are 
now  distinct,  allowing  light  to  reach  the  nave 
through  the  clerestory  window's,  and  fhe  west 
front  now  presents  a facade  terminated  by  three 
gables.  The  old  pews  have  been  replaced  by 
stained  deal  benches,  while  a pulpit  and  lectern 
have  been  carved  out  of  oak  from  the  ancieut 
roofs.  Two  chantry  screens  at  the  east  ends  of 
the  aisles  have  been,  repaired  and  decorated  with 
painting.  The  pavement  of  the  passages  is 
partially  composed  of  the  old  slabs  (many  of 
which  are  monumental,  and  some  engraved  with 
crosses);  and  partly  of  Lugwardine  tiles  arranged 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  large  west  window 
has  been  renewed  and  slightly  shortened  from 
the  top,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  a large  rose  window  and  two  lancets 
take  the  place  of  a modem  window  which  dis- 
figured the  chapel  of  the  south  aisle.  The  dark 
slates  which  replace  the  old  lead  are  relieved  by 
ridges  of  red  Broseley  tiles.  Not  to  mention 
every  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  restora- 
tion  is  completed  by  the  reinstatement  of  the 
old  churchyard  cross.  One  hundred  additional 
sittings  have  been  obtained,  the  entire  area  being 
sufficient  to  accommodate  at  least  500  persons. 
The  sittings  are  all  free.  The  whole  of  the  work 
of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
West,  architect,  by  Mr.  Bigglestone,  builder,  of 
Hereford;  and  the  corbels,  ic.,  were  carved  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester. 

Ealloxo  {Worcestershire). — At  a meeting  of  the 


committee  appointed  to  promote  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  church,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions produced  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester, 
were  approved  of  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  site  of  the  new  church  will  be  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village  from  Worcester.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style,  including 
a chancel,  with  vestry  on  its  north  and  space  for 
children  on  its  south  side,  Tiave  with  aisles, 
western  tower  with  spire,  and  stone  porch  on 
south  of  nave.  The  nave  is  to  be  of  four  bays, 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  supported  by  five 
stone  arches,  giving  the  appearance  of  groining ; 
and  the  pointed  arches  sepai-ating  the  nave 
from  its  aisles  will  rest  on  circular  columns.  In 
each  hay  of  the  clerestory  is  to  be  a circular 
traceried  light.  Flying  buttresses  will  conduct 
the  pressure  of  the  roof  arches  to  the  buttresses 
of  the  aisle  walls,  the  latter  being  ornamented 
with  pinnacles.  The  east  window  is  to  be  of 
three  lights,  with  circles  in  traceried  head  : the 
west  window  will  be  of  greater  pretension,  con- 
sisting of  five  lights,  with  wheel  in  tracery. 
Two-light  windows,  with  tracery,  will  be  in  the 
aisles.  A feature  in  the  structure  will  be  the 
tower  and  spire,  being  respectively  73  ft.  and 
70  ft.,  or  a total  of  143  ft.  above  the  ground  ; it 
is  a broach  spire.  About  1,5001.  are  still  want- 
ing to  complete  the  whole  design.  The  church 
will  contain  432  sittings. 

Zlachynlleth . — The  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  being  reseated  and  otherwise 
renovated.  In  1864,  Messrs.  Poundley  & 
Walker,  of  Liverpool,  architects,  were  instructed 
to  survey  the  church  and  submit  designs  for  a 
new  chancel  and  re-anungement  of  the  pewing, 
but  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
were  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  entire 
scheme  proposed.  The  plans  were  consequently 
reduced,  with  provision  for  the  addition  of  the 
chancel  at  some  future  date.  The  works  recently 
executed  comprise  the  erection  of  a chancel 
arch,  supported  upon  pillars  of  local  slate  with 
stone  caps  and  bases,  having  sub-arches  opening 
into  the  sacrarium,  which,  when  the  chancel  is 
completed,  will  bo  seated  for  the  choir  ; the 
removal  of  the  west  gallery  and  re-pewing  of 
the  nave  with  low  open  seats  of  stained  deal; 
the  re-plastering  of  walls  and  decoration  of  nave 
ceiling  by  stencilling  on  a faint  blue  ground. 
The  several  aisles  and  chancel  are  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  entire  works  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Porteus,  of  Welshpool, 
builder,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tects. 

Bangor. — A public  meeting,  convened  by  the 
Dean  of  Bangor,  has  been  held  at  Penrhyn  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  "concerting  measures  for  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  Bangor  Cathe- 
dral.” A report  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  was  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  the  object  in  view  were 
carried. 

Rotherham. — An  appeal  has  been  issued  in 
favour  of  the  erection  of  a new  church,  to  be 
called  Christ  Church,  at  Parkgate,  near  Rother- 
ham. The  population  of  the  district  is  2,600, 
land  is  rapidly  increasing.  Mr.  G.  S.  Foljambe 
has  given  the  site  for  the  church,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  capable  of  accommodating 
500  adults  and  150  children.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  3,000?.  The  seats  will  be  free. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bromsgrove. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  Baptist  denomination  of  Broms- 
grove has  been  laid,  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  spectators.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  Geometric  period,  built  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It  is  to  be  57  ft. 
long  by  38  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  an  apsidal 
recess.  The  side  walls  will  be  carried  up  to  a 
height  sufficient  for  the  future  erection  of  side 
galleries,  it  being  at  present  intended  to  erect 
the  end  gallery  only.  Internally  the  roof  will  be 
partially  open,  being  ceiled  at  a level  with  the 
collar  beam.  All  the  joinery  and  the  carpentry, 
where  exposed,  will  be  wrought,  stained,  and 
varnished.  Externally  the  main  front  will  he 
gabled,  with  projecting  centre,  having  buttresses, 
a central  doorway,  and  side  windows  on  ground- 
floor,  and  three  traccry-headed  windows  on 
gallery  floor  level.  The  staircase  wings  form 
part  of  the  side  frontage  project,  and  are  gabled, 
the  remainder  being  divided  into  bays  by  but- 
tresses, in  which  alternately  will  be  double  and 
single  light  windows.  The  building  is  being 
carried  out  for  about  1,450?.  by  Mr.  Richard 


Thompson,  of  Kidderminster,  builder,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect. 

Fochlington  {Yorkshire). — A Primitive  Metho- 
dist new  chapel  has  been  opened  here.  The 
premises  comprise,  besides  the  chapel,  a school- 
room,  24  ft.  square  inside,  and  two  vestries,  witli 
the  usual  out-offices  and  conveniences.  The  plan 
of  the  chapel  is  a parallelogram,  54ft.  by  38  ft.,  and 
26  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  will 
seat  472  persons.  It  is  lighted  by  twenty  win- 
dows glazed  with  ground  glass.  The  external 
walls  are  faced  with  white  stock  bricks  and  a 
limited  number  of  red  bricks  to  relieve  the  prin- 
cipal front,  with  stone  dressings  from  the  Hare- 
hill  quarries.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
rising  ground,  about  4 ft.  above  the  street  level, 
and  stand  back  from  the  street-line  13  ft.,  with 
a frontage  of  55  ft.  inclosed  by  ornamental  iron 
railings.  There  are  two  entrance-doors,  ap- 
proached by  stone  steps,  opening  into  a vestibule, 
lighted  with  circular-headed  windows,  of  coloured 
and  ground  glass,  from  which  the  body  of  chapel 
and  gallery  stairs  are  entered.  The  gallery  is 
lighted  by  two  coronm,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  is  circular  at  both  ends,  running 
round  the  chapel,  and  supported  by  five  iron 
pillars.  The  ceiling  is  formed  into  panels,  with 
plaster  mouldings.  The  principal  contractors 
were  Messrs.  T.  & G.  Grant  & 3.  Richardson,  of 
PockliDgton,  who  have  executed  the  work  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of  Hull, 
architect.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  about 
1,200?. 

Fendrayton  {Camls).  — The  Wesleyan  Chapel 
newly  erected  in  this  village  has  been  dedicated. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  singers’ 
gallery,  minister’s  vestry,  class-rooms,  &c.  The 
tower  runs  up  equilaterally  to  a height  of  about 
60  ft.,  when  it  slants  oft'  to  an  octagon  from 
which  a spire  rises  to  about  100  ft.  from  the 
ground  level.  The  roofing  throughout  is  open, 
the  principals  being  supported  on  carved  stone 
corbels.  The  chancel  is  covered  with  parti- 
coloured tiles  from  Broseley.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  tho  edifice  are  as  follows  : — 70  ft. 
by  32  ft. ; chancel,  20  ft.  by  11  ft.  The  sittings, 
accommodating  350,  are  open  benches,  which,  with 
all  interior  woodwork,  are  oak  stained  and 
varnished.  The  building  is  heated  with  a hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  walls  are  built  with  white 
bricks,  relieved  by  alternate  black  and  red  bands. 
The  windows  are  stone,  filled  in  with  tracery 
and  cathedral  glass,  with  stained  glass  heads  and 
margins.  The  roof,  which  is  high  pitched,  is 
covered  in  with  Staffordshire  blue  and  red  tiles 
and  ornamental  cresting.  An  iron  fence  encloses 
the  front.  The  contract  for  the  chapel,  &c.,  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Bunting  & Saint,  at  a 
cost  of  about  1,2001.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon. 


D00lis  grrttbfb. 

Plain  Rules  for  the  Stable,  By  Professor  Gamgee 
& Son.  London ; F.  Warne  & Co.,  Bedford- 
street.  1866. 

The  writers  of  this  little  handbook  have  a repu- 
tation which  will  probably  obtain  attention  for 
the  brief  instructions  it  contains.  They  fight 
against  the  too  constant  bandaging  of  legs  and 
giving  of  mashes.  They  consider  knee-caps  un- 
mitigated evils,  and  protest  against  keeping  feet 
wet  with  water,  and  “ stopping.”  Touching  the 
ventilation  of  stables,  they  have  no  faith  in  ven- 
tilating  shafts  ; but  their  own  suggestions  in 
this  direction  seem  to  us  rather  hazy.  They 
recommend, — 

"First.  That  evorv  stable  should  be  constructed  to 
afford  about  l,o00  cubic  feet  of  apace  for  each  horae. 

Second.  That  in  stablea  with  lofts  and  apartments 
above  them  there  should  be,  at  a distance  of  about  6 in. 
from  the  roof,  sufficient  openings,  protected  by  wire 
gauze  or  perforated  zinc,  to  ensure  free  communication 
between  the  internal  and  external  air. 

Third.  In  the  absence  of  special  openings,  the  windows 
may  be  made  available  for  ventilating  purposes  by  substi- 
tuting wire  gauze  or  perforated  ziuc  for  glass,  and  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  the  apertures  being  blocked  up. 
Fourth.  In  stables  without  apartments  or  lofts  above, 
tho  plan  suggested  by  the  comniissiou  appointed  to  report 
on  ventilation  of  cavalry  stables  may  be  adopted,  v^.— 
ventilating  by  a louvre,  16  in.  wide,  carried  from  end  to 
end  of  the  roof,  affording  about  i square  feet  of  venti- 
lating  outiet  for  each  horse. 

Fitih.  Swing  windows  may  be  provided,  3 ft.  3 in.  high 
by  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  regular  ventilating  purposes." 

"Roof”  in  No.  2,  we  suppose,  means  ceiling: 
gauzc-covered  openings  in  the  apartment  above 
the  ceiling  would  be  of  little  nso  to  the  stable. 
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F Fnrthor,  “ eufficient  openings  to  ensure  free  com- 
D munication  between  the  internal  and  external 
a air  ” is  very  vague, — in  fact,  gives  no  instruction. 
I It  suggests  a very  different  amount  of  ventila- 
t tion  to  that  offered  by  the  louvre  spoken  of 
ii  in  No.  4. 


Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Levelling.  By  F.  W.  Sunrs,  C.E.  Fifth  edi- 
tion,revised.  London : Lockwood  & Co.  1866. 
Mill.  Simms’s  book,  out  of  print  for  some  time, 
is  is  so  well  known  and  esteemed,  that  we  need 
' only  mention  it  is  now  again  to  be  had,  and  that 
■Jthe  new  edition  includes  a paper  by  Mr.  Laws 
Hon  “ Setting  Out  Railway  Curves,”  and  Mr. 
r Trautwine’s  “ Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out 
.'Circular  Curves.” 


^listcllantn:. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  France. — 
i'Stimulnted  by  successful  efforts  in  England 
iiand  Germany,  some  energetic  endeavours  are 
jibeing  made  in  Franco  to  establish  co-operative 
icsocietics.  Programmes  for  the  foundation  of 
iOBocieties  with  that  end  in  view  {"  L'XJniverselle^' 
sis  the  title  of  one),  and  journals  to  advocate  the 
iiprinciple.  La  Ilutualit^,  L' Association,  and 
itothers,  reach  us  from  various  quarters. 

Noreolk  and  Norwich  Arch.eologtcae  So- 
•iCIETV. — A general  meeting  of  this  society  has 
lebeen  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Norwich,  the  Rev. 
J.  Bulwer  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  made 
(ijome  remarks  as  to  the  engraving,  colouring,  and 
iipublishirg  of  illustrations  of  the  screens  of 
''Norfolk,  by  a committee  of  the  Association.  The 
{(Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  then  read  the  resolutions  of 
h;he  committee  respecting  the  publication  of  the 
cicreens.  They  showed  that  the  great  expense 
((vould  not  permit  them  to  carry  out  their  first 
ltdea  of  publishing  tho  whole  of  the  Ranworth 
rucreen,  and  perhaps  one  other  in  colours.  The 
jrfgure  of  Salome  and  her  two  sons  probably 
uvould  be  the  one  selected  for  publication  in 
)l£olour8.  The  Rev.  J.  Gunn  read  a paper  on  the 
sdiscovery  of  a screen  at  Suffield,  which  had  been 
v50vered  up  for  fifty  years.  A paper  on  St.  Law- 
ncence’a  Church  was  then  read  by  Mr.  N.  Boling- 
obroke,  and  an  account  of  the  cathedral  bosses 
was  given  by  Mr.  L’Estrange.  Mr.  Fitch 
ivave  some  particulars  as  to  a discovery  of  flint 
jjmplements  at  Thetford. 

The  Metropolitan  R.ailway  Schemes. — The 
alarl  of  Carnarvon,  in  presenting  to  the  House  of 
ajords  certain  petitions  referring  to  railway  bills 
Tiffecting  the  City  of  London,  said  their  lordships 
crere  aware  that  propositions  had  been  made  to 
itnbmit  all  the  metropolitan  railway  schemes  to 
Mno  committee,  in  order  to  secure  something 
i(ke  an  organised  system,  but  hitherto  that  had 
!ceen  found  impossible.  Many  of  these  railway 
irompanics  were  seeking  very  extraordinary 
TOwera.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  reply,  said  ho  con- 
Icdered  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  certain 
lijxed  provisions,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  Railways 
ilanses  Consolidation  Act,  in  all  cases  in  which 
eie  schemes  affected  the  property  of  individuals, 
lUt  in  some  cases  it  might  be  desirable  that  a 
iliilvvay  company  should  be  permitted  to  take  a 
.rirticular  portion  only  of  the  property  through 
lihich  it  passed,  providing  that  it  was  done  by 
eio  consent  of  the  owner,  and  the  powers  to  be 
eiercised  might  in  such  case  be  safely  left  to  tho , 
mmmittee.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  a 
creat  deal  to  be  gained  by  referring  the  bills  to 
cdother  select  committee.  It  was  not  possible 
d do  _so  this  session.  The  law  would  not  allow 
II  injurious  interference  with  property  merely 
• r the  purpose  of  lessening  the  cost  of  rail- 
rays  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of 
s e lines,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  va- 
'luus  committees  to  which  the  Bills  had  been 
fferred  had  shown  any  indisposition  togivo  due 
ipight  to  tho  representations  of  those  whose 
:p)perty  was  to  be  demolished.  With  respect 
t the  demolition  of  houses  in  London,  it  was 
itiito  plain  that  the  land  on  which  they  stood 
l.d  now  become  of  such  value  that  it  would 
rfver  bo  covered  with  buildings  suitable  to 
I©  occupation  of  the  labouring  classes.  There 
? IS  no  doubt  that  a very  large  number  of  bad 
d oflensive  houses  had  been  removed  by  the 
always  5 and  he  thought  that,  although  the 
Monvenionce  was  great  at  first,  ultimate  good 
'i  1 1 population  generally 

ilinld  become  adapted  to  the  new  state  of 
lings. 


R.ate  of  Mortality.  — According  to  the 
weekly  return  of  the  Registrar-General,  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  last  week  was  25  per 
1,000  in  London,  27  in  Edinburgh,  and  26  in 
Dublin  ; 26  in  Bristol,  28  in  Birmingham,  38  in 
Liverpool,  32  in  Manchester,  36  in  Salford,  28 
in  Sheffield,  33  in  Leeds.  26  in  Hull,  29  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  37  in  Glasgow. 

New  Hydraulic  Press. — MM.  Desgoffe  and 
Olivier,  civil  engineers,  have  invented  a new 
hydraulic  press  which  has  excited  considerable 
attention.  The  principle  on  which  it  acts  is 
simple.  There  is  no  forcing  or  injecting  pump, 
and  instead  of  a liquid  being  introduced  into 
the  press,  already  filled,  a rope  is  made  to  enter, 
and  as  it  enters  it  gradually  displaces  the  liquid, 
causing  the  plunger  to  rise.  The  inventors  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Sfcerhydranlic  Press.  Oil 
is  the  liquid  with  which  tho  chamber  is  filled, 
and  the  rope  is  made  of  gut.  As  these  presses 
are,  for  the  present,  only  to  replace  vineyard  and 
oil  presses  of  the  olden  times,  they  have  as  yet 
only  been  make  up  to  a force  of  50  tons. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.  — The 
trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have 
just  issued  their  annual  report.  With  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has 
also  been  elected  as  trustee.  Five  portraits 
have  been  presented, — those  of  Bentham,  Gamp- 
bell,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  tho  Duke  of  Kent.  Tlie  last  is  modelled  in 
wax.  Fifteen  portraits  liave  been  bought, 
ranging  from  Peter  Martyr  down  to  Richard 
Cobden,  at  prices  from  eight  guineas  to  120Z. 
The  gallery  is  only  open  three  days  a week,  but 
the  number  of  visitors  shows  a steady  increase. 
In  1859  thero  were  only  5,305 : last  year 
16,642L 

Interesting  Discovery.  — An  important 
archajological  discovery  has  just  been  made  in 
Egypt  at  Chalouf,  a station  some  leagues  north 
of  Suez,  where  a monument  of  Persian  origin 
has  long  been  known  to  exist.  A copy  of  some 
cuneiform  inscriptions  found  there  having  been 
sent  to  M.  Mariette,  that  gentleman  inferred 
from  certain  indications  that  a portion  in  hiero- 
glyphics must  still  remain  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  con- 
jecture to  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  ordered  excava- 
tions to  be  made,  which  brought  to  light  a' 
translation  of  the  cuneiform  writing  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  stone  bearing  this  bilingual  | 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  tho  reign  of  Darius,  j 
will  shortly  be  conveyed  to  tho  museum  of' 
Boulae. 

Palestine  Exploration.— The  Palestine  E.x- 
ploration  Committee  have  held  a meeting  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber;  tho  Archbishop  of  York  in 
the  chair.  According  to  the  Athenaeum,  tho  re- 
sults of  the  preliminary  surveys  and  explorations 
were  considered;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  those  present  that  these  results  are 
encouraging,  and  in  somo  respects  valuable,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a new  and  enlarged  appeal 
to  the  public  for  support.  Capt.  Wilson  will 
arrive  in  three  or  four  w^eeks,  when  a general 
report  will  be  drawn  up,  and  a public  meeting 
convened.  Meantime  it  is  desired  that  sub- 
committees should  be  formed  in  such  towns 
as  Dublin,  Edinbnrgh,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leamington,  Leeds,  and 
Brighton.  A working  committee  was  appointed. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  committee  will  in 
future  be  at  the  Asiatic  Society. 

An  Artesian  Volcano. — The  Venice  journals 
contain  accounts  of  a singular  phenomenon 
which  has  just  taken  place  in  that  city.  Works 
bad  been  for  some  time  past  going  on  in  the 
garden  adjoining  the  St.  Angese  Church  for 
boring  an  Artesian  well,  and  a depth  of  160  fc. 
had  been  reached,  when  a rumbling  noise  was 
heard  underground,  and  almost  immediately 
after  a column  of  water,  of  the  diameter  of  the 
well,  spouted  forth  to  tho  height  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  houses.  The  liquid  was  accompanied 
with  smoking  masses  of  slimy  matter  and  ashes, 
which  emitted  a suffocating  smell  of  gas.  En- 
gineers at  once  commenced  works  to  make  a 
channel  for  the  water,  as  the  ground  had  become 
saturated,  and  the  walls  of  the  churches  and 
houses  around  were  beginning  to  crack.  The 
latter^  were  in  consequence  evacuated  by  their 
inhabitants.  The  eruption  continued  unfil  mid- 
night; but,  in  the  meantime,  about  100  tons  of 
sand  and  other  earthy  matter  had  been  thrown 
up.  The  cause  of  this  occurrenco  was,  no  doubt, 
the  expansive  force  of  gas  compressed  in  the 
strata  till  it  found  an  issue  in  the  orifice  made 
in  boring  the  well. 


A Typographic  Telegraph. — An  American 
paper,  the  Telegrapher,  states  that  it  is  intended 
to  apply  electricity  to  Alden’s  type-setting 
machine,  so  as  to  enable  a person  in  Washington 
to  set  type  by  telegraph  in  the  offices  of  large 
daily  papers  in  New  York. 

Tunnel  under  Old  St.  Pancras  Church- 
yard.— In  answer  recently  to  Mr.  MacEvoy,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  G.  Grey  said,  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  under  their  Act  of 
Parliament  had  undertaken  not  to  cut  through 
the  churchyard,  but  to  tunnel  12  ft.  below  it. 

A Iheatrical  Garden. — It  is  said  that  a re- 
markable summer  theatre  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  Champs  Elysee.  It  will  be  a large  iron 
building,  will  seat  3,000  spectators,  and  will  be 
a garden  as  well  as  a theatre.  The  first  gallery 
will  be  bordered  with  roses,  the  second  with 
daisies,  and  the  third  with  pinks, — which  ought 
surely  to  have  been  devoted  to  “the  pinks  of 
fashion,”  unless  indeed  that  select  circle  is  to  be 
bordered  with  box.  Heartsease  to  all  of  them ! 

Supply  of  Portland  Stone.  — Mr.  Hollaild, 
of  the  firm  of  Stewards  & Co.,  writes, — “ I ob- 
serve in  the  last  week’s  number  of  your  paper  a 
paragraph  quoted  from  tho  Dorset  Express, 
stating  that  the  demand  for  Portland  stone  has 
become  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  our 
firm  has  been  unable  to  execute  Government 
orders  for  stone  we  had  undertaken.  I beg  to 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  our  orders 
have  been  promptly  executed,  and  that  wo  have 
now  a large  stock  of  Portland  stone  ready  for 
any  demand  that  may  arise. 

The  Liverpool  Water  Supply. — There  is 
already  a fear,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  rain,  that  in  summer  Liverpool  will  be  again 
afflicted  with  a scarcity  of  water.  The  quantity 
stored  in  the  Rivington  reservoirs  is  said  to  be 
comparatively  small ; and  although  the  town  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  many  months,  on  short 
allowance,  the  stock  is  diminishing.  During  the 
last  fortnight  the  community  has  been  supplied 
with  seventy  million  gallons  of  water  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1865,  and  yet  within  the 
last  fortnight  the  aggregate  quantity  in  store  at 
Rivington  has  decreased  by  more  than  a million 
gallons. 

Paris  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.— At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  21st  nit.,  M.  Jerichau,  of  Copenhagen, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  section  of 
Sculpture,  caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Kiss, 
whose  “Amuzou”  formed  such  a prominent 
feature  ot  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  Archi- 
tectural Section,  M.  Hess,  of  Berlin,  was  elected 
a correspondent  in  place  of  M.  Strack,  architect 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Foreign  Associate.  M.  Strack  is.  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  is  the  archi- 
tect ot  several  important  works  ; amongst  others, 
of  the  King  of  Denmark’s  Castle  at  Fredericks- 
borg,  and  tho  Electoral  Castle  at  Schwerin. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  Society. — On  the 
28th  ultimo,  the  56th  anniversary  festival,  dating 
from  the  foundation  of  this  excellent  charity, 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Lord 
Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported  by  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
Mr.  G.  Mair,  Mr.  Mole,  Mr.  S.  Solly,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Ashton  Godwin,  Mr.  Twining,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dighton,  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  Mr.  Wyon,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Association.  The  dinner  was  a very  good  one. 
The  fund  was  established  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1810,  and  consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
branches — an  annuity  fund  and  a benevolent 
fund.  The  former  is  raised  and  wholly  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  its  members  according  to 
a table  for  ages,  the 'payments  to  which  are 
graduated  for  relief  in  sickness  or  superannua- 
tion, and  to  this  fund  300  artists  are  subscribers. 
Tho  benevolent  fund  is  a store  drawn  together 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
members  of  the  annuity  fund.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fund  upwards  of  27,0001.  have  been 
thus  distributed.  The  financial  report  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted 
to  1,6271.,  while  the  expenditure  fell  short  of 
this  by  3471.,  which  remained  as  a balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers.  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
appealed  ably  to  his  hearers  to  enable  them  by 
increased  funds  to  still  further  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  utility.  Various  speeches  were  made, 
and  Mr.  Charles  John  Dimond,  who  acts  as 
lion,  secretary  and  gives  much  time  to  tho 
Institution,  announced  a very  satisfactory  list 
of  donations. 
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New  Maksion  pou  Eael  Geostexoh. — A 
maDBion  is  being  erected  for  Earl  Grosvenor  on 
a portion  of  tbe  site  of  Grosvenor-place.  No 
expense,  it  is  said,  will  bo  spared  in  its  constrac- 
tion. 


The  new  National  Gallery. — In  tbe  Honse 
of  CommonSj  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  W.  Cowper 
stated  that  the  number  of  competitors  for  the 
new  National  Gallery  had  been  extended  to 
twelve.  The  sum  of  45,0001.,  to  complete  the 
sum  of  50,0001.,  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery,  has 
been  agreed  to. 


Eotal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Gardy;n. — A 
more  charming  performance  than  the  Ma/i'gheritii 
of  Mdlle.  Lucca  in  Gonno;d’8  “ Faust”  has  been 
rarely  listened  to.  In  “ La  Favorita,”  too,  the 
same  excellent  ewtiste  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  new  singer,  Madame  Maria  Vilda, 
created  a considerable  sensation  in  “ Norma  ” on 
Tuesday  last,  and  promises  to  bo  a favonrite  in 
England.  Mr.  Gye  is  certainly  very  fortunate 
in  his  new  ventures  this  season. 


Land  near  Kingston. — The  Norbiton  Park 
Estate,  near  Kingston,  being  in  Chancery,  was 
sold  by  order  of  the  court,  in  May  last,  for 
19,0001.,  the  purchasers  being  the  British  Land 
Company.  According  to  the  City  Press,  a few 
days  after  the  sale  had  taken  place,  an  increased 
offer  was  made,  and  the  biddings  were  re-opened, 
the  result  being  that  the  estate  changed  owners 
once  more  at  an  advance  of  9,0001.  The  Land 
Company,  however,  being  unwilling  to  miss 
their  bargain,  offered  another  1,0001.,  and 
third  sale  was  ordered — without,  however,  bring- 
ing the  price  up  beyond  the  119,0001.  Since  then 
the  question  has  been  once  more  re-opened,  and 
1,0001.  more  offered.  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart 
having  decided  that  finality  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  another  sale  is  announced,  at  a reserve 
price  of  30,0001. 


TENDERS 


For  St.  Stephen's  Schools,  Nonvich  (in  addition  to  the 
old  materials  of  two  houses).  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Balls £1,176  0 0 

Hall 1.160  0 0 

Atkins 1,151  16  0 

Lacey  1,141  10  0 

Newall 1,125  0 0 


For  benching,  &c.,  the  chsooel  of  St.  Mary's,  Thetford. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Sharp  £177  7 6 

Tooley?^ 170  0 0 

Bishop..., 160  0 0 


For  benching  the  nave  of  Acle  Church,  Norfolk 
EorreU  (accepted)  £130  0 ( 


For  alterations  of  Nos.  17,  3R,  and  20,  London-road, 
Southwark,  foi  Mr.  Macber.  Mr.  E.  Parris,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrubsole 

Deduct  for  Shop 


Front. 


Garrod  

..£3,94-1 
..  2,479 

10 

0 

0 ..., 

0 .... 

...  90 

0 

0 

Dover  

..  2,418 

10 

0 .... 

...  90 

0 

0 

Suiton  

2,355 

0 

0 .... 

...  60 

0 

0 

Perry 

..  2,365 

0 

0 .... 

...  60 

0 

0 

Eoil'er  

..  2,246 

0 

0 .... 

0 

0 

..  2,211 

0 

..  2,310 

0 

0 .... 

..  -12 

0 

0 

..  2,181 

0 

0 ... 

...  60 

0 

0 

..  2,037 

0 

0 .... 

...  177 

10 

0 

Nichtuicale 

..  1,971 

15 

0 .... 

...  61 

18 

0 

Crabb  & Borne  . 

..  1,880 

0 

0 

0 

Terry 

..  1,876 

0 

0 ... 

...  72 

0 

0 

Miuiy  & Son  .... 

..  1,861 

6 

0 .... 

...  70 

0 

0 

For  alterations  to  No.  4S,  Coleman-street,  City,  for 
Mr.  Rreihl.  Mr.  P.  G.  irViddows.  architect : — 

CoUs  & Sons £076  0 0 

Newman  5;  Mann 826  0 0 

Browne  & Eobinson  815  0 0 

Child  & Son  709  0 0 


Bursting  of  a Water  Main  in  Liverpool. 
A main  in  Water-street  burst  on  Saturday  last, 
and  deluged  tbe  street  and  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  appears  that  the  3 ft.  main 
from  Kensington  is  reduced  to  2 ft.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  London-road,  and  again  to  18  in. 
just  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  a few 
feet  beyond  this  latter  reduction,  in  the  18- 
inch  pipe,  that  the  fracture  occurred.  The  whole 
enrface  of  the  street,  at  the  point  of  the  fracture, 
and  for  five  or  six  yards  down  Water-street,  was 
raised  at  least  a foot  above  its  proper  level ; and, 
on  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  beneath  being 
withdrawn,  the  centre  of  the  raised  surface  fell 
in,  and  constant  additions  were  received  from  the 
sides.  As  the  water  receded,  it  disclosed  a cavity 
several  feet  in  depth,  which  had  been  hollowed 
out  by  the  action  of  the  water.  A fire-engine 
was  brought  to  pump  tbe  water  out  of  the  cellars ; 
and  Mr.  Newlands  and  Mr.  Duncan  having  been 
sent  for,  a staff  of  workmen  were  got  to  work  to 
repair  the  main  and  the  roadway.  Tho  main  was 
laid  bare  at  a depth  of  nearly  5 ft.  from  the 
surface,  when  it  appeared  that  the  whole  lower 
surface  of  one  pipe  had  been  blown  out  for  a 
space  of  at  least  2 ft. 


For  alterationa  and  additioos  to  a warehouse.  City 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 

Bawlins  £1,566  0 0 

Heushaw 1,310  0 0 

Boatel 1,271  0 0 

Calow  1,266  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  National  Bchools,  Heme,  Kent. 
Mr.  'William  Powell,  architect.  Quantities  anpplied: — 
Adams  (accepted)  £1,141  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  two  warehouses,  City. 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 

Palmer  & Son  (accepted) £900  0 0 


For  bnilding  five  cottages  and  offices  for  Mr.  Charles 
Cartwright,  at  Charlton,  near  Hitchin.  Mr.  J.  Shiloock, 
architect : — 

Newton  £352  0 0 

"Warren  & Co 341  15  0 

Jeeres  & Co.  (accepted)  301  15  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  intirmary  to  the  Hitchin 
workhouse  for  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Hitchin 
'on.  Mr.  J.  Shilcock,  architect: — 

Butterfield £1,353  15  7 

Warren  & Son  1,210  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a houae  and  shop  at  Arlesey,  Bed. 
fordshire,  for  Mr.  Fredk.  Levitt.  Mr.  J.  Shilcock, 
architeet : — 

Davies £497  0 0 

Brittain  (accepted)  '160  10  0 


For  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Kilburn,  including  tower  and 
spire.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects ; — 

Dove,  Brothers £8,155  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  8,080  0 0 

Simpson 7,317  0 0 

King  it  Sons  (accepted)  7,280  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Britannia  Public- 
house,  TiPver-street.  St.  Luke’s,  for  Mr.  F.  Smith.  Messrs. 
Osborn  & Eussell,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Killby ... 
Tully  ... 
Bahey  ... 


For  repairs  and  alterations,  with  new  shop  fronts  and 
plate  glass  to  a corner  house.  No.  1,  Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place : — 

Knapp  & Son  £338  0 0 

Stephens  & Watson 312  0 0 

Hyde  1»8  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-T.  G.  J.-J.  H.— W.  P.-J.  W.-S.  S.-J.  H.— MeBBCT.  F,— 
8.-P.— E.  B.  B.-J.  B.-J.  8.— H.  F.— P.  W.  C.— W.  W.— S.  H.— 
J.  A,-J.  G.— W.  Y.-G.  C.— B.  C.  N.— 0.  B.— K-G.  G.-E.  B.— 
W.  H.— J.  B.— 8.  II.— Kr.  P.— H.  8.  U— A Working  Man.— D.  D.— 
T.  N.  D.— H.  H.— Y,  li.  (it  clspenO*  on  the  terms  of  Ms  engagement).— 
A.  B.  (view  and  plan  shall  be  put  in  hand). —0.  E.  C.  (In  type). — W . IL 
(do).— F.  A P.  (shall  hear  from  us). 

I ore  cuntpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facte,  lists  of  tendere,  Ao„  must  be  aocompanleK  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueceasarUy  for  publication. 

liOTE — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Adi-eriisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cwrrent 
vjcck’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk,  p.111.) 
on  THURSDAY. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  imd  STABLE  CLOCKS. 

J.  "W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  impinved  maebinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  oommitteeB, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedrjd  , 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number  ( 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church  ( 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and  f 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  ! 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the  t 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34,  ^ 
Ludgate-biU,  E-C.  Establish^  1749. 


XTEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.  — 

_L^(  Messrs.  COX  A WYMAN,  PriDtere  ot  '•  I'BE  BUILpEE."_^^ 


_ Flxst-ciass  PubllcatioDs,  beg  to  csil  the  attaution  of  Proprl|t» 
of  New.papets  and  Periodicals  M the  unusual  PacUltiM  thetr&U- 
blishiueiit  prestuts  for  the  production  of  the  above  dses  of  Wotk, 
with  regularity  and  in  the  best  style.— Lincolu's  Inn  8 team  Printing 
Works,  7J-7o,  Great  Quo.'  


■treot.  W.  C. 


I,  S, Olio- 


For  making  roads  for  the  South-Western  Villa  Eesi- 
dences  Company  at  Worcester  Park,  Surrey.  Mr.  John 
Giles,  architect  i — 

■Wren  £830  0 0 

Abeil  & Hancock 769  0 0 

Clarke 732  0 0 

Moxon  & Mutton  690  0 0 

Porter 670  0 0 

Parker  449  0 0 


KING’S  CROSS.— The  Midland  Eallway  Company  retiuiring  the 
vreimscs  immediately. 

E.  LEREW  is  instructed  by  Mr.  0.  Grace, 

Timbsr  Merchant,  to  SELL  by  ADcriON,  on  the  PAB- 
liilKi-  b 17  Westou-slrett,  Old  Saint  paucraa-roao,  opposite  the  Great 
No?thein  BaUway  Btatlon.  on  THUBSUAY.  MAY  lb,  at  ELEVEN, 
the  extensive  well-seasuned  STOCK  : compiising  au.OOO 
board  G DOtl  feet  mahogany  in  plank  aud  ooatd,  4,000  ; 
feet  beech,  2,000  feet  ash  plank.  1,000  feet  walnut  and 
20  OOO  feet  rooQtiiiugs,  aii.COO  feet  quartertug,  400  squares  yellow  and 
while  fioonug,  80  Hiuarea  match  lining,  a large  quantity  of  dry  cut 
etuff  veneers,  yeUuW  and  while  plonks,  deaia,  and  battens,  pantile 
laths,  siatlng  battens,  ronnd  walnut  tops,  a few  oticks  of  yellow 
tiiubL,  tiinber-caiTlage,  2 spring  carte,  truck,  4 limber-jacks,  id 
saws  welghiug-maclilne,  harness,  and  miwellaneous  etock. ; also,  a 
6-o«!  collage  pianoforte,  Ac.  — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and 
Oalaloguee  had  on  the  Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  2, 
Cardiugtou-Btreet,  Hampetead-road,  N.W. 


Buxton. — Tbe  ball-room  has  juefc  been  reno- 
vated, repaired,  and  decorated.  The  Roman 
ceiling,  divided  into  thirty-five  compartments, 
is  now  tinted  with  pale  pink,  cream  colour,  light 
green,  drab,  and  white.  The  comice  that  sur- 
rounds the  room  is  now  picked  out  with  crimson, 
whilst  tbe  prominent  parts,  such  as  medallions, 
patras,  and  blockp,  are  tinted  with  tho  same 
colours  as  the  ceilings.  The  walls  are  a light 
greenish  drab  ; the  enrichments  and  shields 
picked  out  with  dead  white;  tbe  columns  are 
white,  and  the  capitals  to  these  and  the  pilasters 
etched  with  gold.  The  mirroi-s  have  been 
re-silvered  and  the  frames  re-gilded,  the  gas 
fittings  lacquered,  and  the  mahogany  doors 
French  polished.  The  card-room  is  also  newly 
decorated,  and  has  two  additional  windows.  The 
staircase  and  vestibule,  ceilings  and  cornioes,  are 
painted  in  tints  of  greenish  drab,  cream  colour, 
and  white.  Tbe  walls  are  of  a greenish  drab 
with  a darker  shade  to  the  dado,  which  is  formed 
by  a fiat  ornamental  band,  worked  in  colours, 
relieving  tbe  height  of  naked  wall.  The 
woodwork  of  the  staircase  and  vestibule  has  been 
grained  in  imitation  of  mahogany.  Tbe  vesti- 
bule floor  hsts  been  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
The  decorations  were  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  of  London, 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Rothwell,  of  Manchester. 


Fop  the  erection  of  waterside  premises,  Cox's  W harf, 
Blsckfriars,  lor  Mr.  G.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Duuniug,  archi- 
tect:— 

Thome £6,500 


Downes  

Fish 

Carter  & Sons  

Piper  & TVheeler .. 

Henahaw 

Brass  

Sawyer  

King  & Sons 


6,097  0 0 
6,059  0 0 
6,987  0 0 
5,977  0 0 
6,740  0 0 
6.693  0 0 
5,351  0 0 
5,295  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  Scottish  Brewery,  Old- 
Btrect,  St.  Luke’s.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  IV.  Q.  Nicoll: — 

Piper  & Wheeler £690  0 0 

Sawyer  649  0 0 

Har’diraan  & Snudon 643  0 0 

Browne  & Kobinson  613  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  sewers  and  formation  of  private 
road  soft,  wide,  including  two  12  ft.  footpaths,  from  the 
Glouoester-road  to  Earl'a-court-road,  for  the  South 
Kensington,  Cromwell-road,  Extension.  Mr.  James  Broad- 
bridge,  surveyor : — 

Hill&Keddell £10,400  0 0 

Brewer  & Co 10.080  0 0 

Mowlem,  Burt,  & Freeman 
Spraie  (accepted)  


,779  0 


For  new  premises  for  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
Cambridge.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects  : — 

HiU  & Sons  £8,845  0 0 

Thodey  &.  Clayton  8,760  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 7,755  0 0 

Simpson 7,750  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  (accepted) 7,739  0 0 


lUiediatelj 
wlinia  twenty-live 
a about  140  ocrea  of 
ta  tiicly  vusseuioa, 

detached  villa  rest- 
public  insiliutloui,  but  at  preiout  let  for 
imoOatlou  purpesee ; likewue  the  severel 
iDcea  and  gruuuds.  known  os  GainsboroDgll 


LEYTON8TONE,  ESSEX.— Tho  Fillebrook  Batate.  a valuable  free- 
hold property,  moat  conveniently  aud  agreeably 
Epulpe  Foieat  aud  lUe  village  of  Leytoustc 
contiguous  to  the  railway  atatlun,  bribgiug 
iDlnuteo'  ndo  of  London.  Tbe  eeinte  comprl 
buUdliig  land,  of  an  undulated  ouaracter,  ' 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  ■- 

deuces,  eehoola, 
agriculluial  and 

Lodge,  Holly  Lodge,  Walnut-tree  Houae,  the  Limes,  aud  Nos.  1,8.7, 
and  8,  Fillebrook-ioad.  let  at  rents  auioouiing  to  0841.  per  annum  ; 
also  a well-eecuied  ground-rent  of  17J.  10s.  per  annum,  and  other 

'^■^'SsRS.  DRIVER  & CO.  are  instructed 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  GUILDHALL  COFFEE- 
H6u^K,GreBh.m-street.  on  TUESDAY.  MAY  8.  the  above  valual^ 
FRFEEOLD  PKOI' EBl Y.  — Filmed  pait.cul.ire,  with  pUn  of  the 
buildiuf  land,  arranged  In  lota  and  bloeks,  to  meet  tbe  rccjuiremmtt 
of  private  poxobaaeis  and  speculators,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ilaee 
of  bole  : at  the  Estate  Exchange,  Chauge-ailey,  Comhill  ; at  tho  prln- 
cital  luus  in  Uie  neighbourhood  ; of  Heseiv  SHUUBKIUOE,  Soli- 
"ton.  l7LlEC0ln-s  Lm-Uelds,  W.C. ; and  of  Me-is.  DBIVEK  A CO. 
Survey  ore.  Laud  Agents,  and  Auctioneers,!,  WJmeball,  London,  8.  W. 


HAMPTON,  MIDDLESEX. 
Estate,  cumpriaing  a Drst 
Garden  Gr..uuds,  Coach-hui 
eligible  Building  laud. 


- Valuable  and  iinportaut  Freehold 
-ate  Detached  Reeldeiiue,  with  ampl* 
e,  aud  Stabting,  aud  Id  Acres  of  highly 


ESSeSeSwIN  fox  & EOUSEIELBl 


Will  BELL  by  AUCIION,  at  GARBAWaY'B,  Chauge-alie*  , 
uCrunill.ou  WEDMJiDaY,  MaY  U.  in  LoU,  a very  valuable  FREE-  , 
HOLD  KSTaTJS.  Constating  of  a capital  and  $nb.-tiuitlai  detaebsd ' 
Family  Keeldenco,  standing  coropleloly  within  iu  own  ample  garden 
aroundi  on  a gravelly  soil,  and  irom  Its  eievateo  position  command- 
lug  Hue  views  over  the  vaUey  of  tne  Thames,  dlstiugnisbed  as  Bose* 
hill  House  very  agreeably  sitnated  at  Hampton,  MiUuJesex,  fiouUng 
... . ...  C and  close  to  the  railway  elatlur.  on  tbe  Them* 

the  Bobth-Westeru  Railway,  with  direct  eommunlov^ 


Valley  Lmi 


auu  Railway  to  Ludgaio-hlll.  Dstached  are  coach-house,  three- 

stall  stable,  with  two  rooms  over.  Also  about  Hi  acres  of  very  de- 
sirable Building  Laud,  available  for  the  erection  of  villa  le.lJeUC^ 
posaeasUig  froutagse  to  tbe  high  road  and  other  existing  roadways  CS 
many  tnousoud  ftet.-May  be  viewed  ; and  leurticulais,  with  planfc 
shortly  obt^ned  of  Mr,  THOMAS  BEKKKLLY,  Solicitor,  1-J,  Or^ 


If  Culen 
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rTfd.  New  Buildings,  Christ  Church  College. 
Worcester  College  Chapel. 

X F 0 E D,  liappilyj  is  not 
standing  still.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  colleges 
new  masters’  houses  and 
other  buildings  are  contem- 
plated ; chapels  are  being 
decorated  j a now  hotel  has 
been  opened ; several  good 
residences  have  been  built, 
including  one  for  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie  ; and  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city  is 
receiving  some  attention. 
When  the  drainage  is  as 
good  as,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  water  supply 
now  is,  much  will  have  been 
done  towards  producing  salu- 
brity. The  water  seems 
good,  and  the  charges  for  it 
are  moderate.  Amongst  the 
most  recently-erected  build- 
ings is  the  new  pile  of  resi- 
dences at  Christ  Church 
College,  that  stands  next 
the  Broad  Walk,  and  in 
which  the  College,  under  the 
idion  of  their  architect,  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane, 
Bj  spent  about  24,0001.  Of  this  we  give  a 
II  and  plan,  without  adding  any  violent 
missions  of  admiration.*  The  fronts  are 
y of  stone,  and  they  inclose  fifty-seven 
of  rooms,  which  are  now  all  occupied. 
Ulallotment  includes  a sitting-room,  18  ft.  by 
j a bed-room,  18  ft.  by  10  ft. ; and  a closet, 
aaases  divide  the  building  at  every  four  sets 
^toms.  Messrs.  Simmea,  of  Oxford,  who 
tbtho  contractors,  appear  to  have  done  their 
Ecsoundly.  At  some  future  time  it  is  pro- 
another  building  at  right  angles  to 


which  was  set  forth  the  emblem  of  the  whole  play, 
in  a very  sumptuous  manner.  Therein  was  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  billows  ofthe  sea  rolling,  and  an  artificial 
island,  with  churches  and  houses,  wavinE  up  and  down, 
and  floating,  as  also  rocks,  trees,  and  hills.  Many  other 
fine  pieces  of  work  and  landscapes  did  also  appear  at 
sundry  openings  thereof,  and  a chair  seen  to  come  gliding 
on  the  stage  without  any  visible  help  ; all  these  repre- 
sentation.s,  being  the  first  (as  I have  been  informed)  that 
were  used  on  the  English  stage,  and  therefore  giving  great 
content.  I have,  therefore,  been  the  more  punctual  in 
describing  them,  to  the  end  that  posterity  might  know 
that  what  is  now  seen  in  tbe  plav-housea  at  London  be- 
longing to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York,  is  originally 
due  to  the  invention  of  Oxford  scholars.”  * 


J 


t to  r 


■ereaent  one,  and  so  to  form  two  sides  of  a 
arangle.  Probably,  too,  before  long,  further 
will  be  undertaken  in  tbe  college,  such  ns 
ioing  and  altering  tbe  library ; and  re- 
ojng  the  block  of  buildings  between  tbe 
E Hall  and  tbe  kitchen. 

Stfine  apartment,  as  many  of  our  readers 
i is  that  great  ball,  finished  by  Wolaey  in 
aiand  visited  by  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Eliza- 
J James,  and  Charles  I.  The  latter  three 
hlays  acted  in  the  hall, 
akaking  of  these  early  performances  (1636), 
iD)ny  Wood  makes  an  assertion  that  calls  for 
mment.  His  statement  is  so  minute  and  in- 
ining,  that  wc  are  tempted  to  qnote  the  whole 
lege,  though  it  is  only  the  last  assertion 
rivith  which  wo  have  to  deal : — 

it  at  night  [writes  he],  after  the  king,  queen,  ami  two 
ih  had  supped,  they  saw  a comedy  acted  in  Christ 
ih  Hall,  but  such  an  one  it  was,  that  it  had  moio  of 
iroralist  thau  poet  in  it;  and  though  it  was  well 
, i,  yet  it  did  not  take  with  the  courtiers  so  well  as  it 
tilth  the  legated  crew.  It  was  intituled  ‘ Passions  ■ 
: ; ; or,  the  Settling  of  the  Floating  Island,'  made  by 
ll  the  Orator,  and  performed  by  the  scholars  beyond 
itiition.  It  was  acted  on  a goodly  stage,  reaching 
ii-ie  upper  end  of  the  hall  almost  tu  the  hearth-place, 
iid  on  it  three  or  four  openings  on  each  aide  thereof, 
rtirtitions  between  them,  much  resembling  the  desks 
lidies  in  a library,  out  of  which  the  actors  issue 
T The  said  partitions  they  could  draw  in  or  out,  at 
fileaaure.  upon  a sudden,  and  thrust  out  new  in  their 
»■  according  to  (he  nature  of  the  screen,  wherecii 
ipepresented  churches,  dwelling-houses,  palaces,  &c., 
I'ffor  its  variety  bred  very  great  admiration.  Over 
■ii  delicate  painting,  resembling  the  sky,  clouds,  &o. 
11  upper  end  a great  fair  shut  of  two  leaves  that 
a and  shut  ■without  any  visible  help,  within 


* See  pp.  346,  347. 


A note  at  the  end  of  the  poragraph  says  “ This 
is  true  ; ” but  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  is  not. 

The  assertion  hasbeen  quoted  several  times,  and 
will  continue  to  be  repeated  j but,  like  many  other 
entries  of  diary  writers  that  have  been  adopted; 
the  result  of  half-knowledge,  it  is  mere  nonsense. 
In  160'l-5,  Inigo  Jones  prepared  the  scenery  for 
a masqne  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth-night,  as 
recorded  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote  tbe  masque  : 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Inigo  pre- 
pared the  scenery  and  devices  for  three  plays, 
to  be  presented  before  the  king  in  tbe  hall  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  bad  " for  his  pains  ” 
50Z.  So  that  “ the  invention  of  Oxford  scholars  ” 
had  really  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  now  seen 
in  the  playhouses. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  portraits  in  Christ 
Church : three  of  the  best  there,  perhaps  any- 
where, that  is  to  say,  those  of  Welbore  Ellis  and 
Sir  John  Skinner,both  by  Gainsborongh,  and  Arch- 
bishop Markham,  by  Keynolds,  are  under  glassi 
and  bold  their  own  against  the  great  gathering 
now  on  view  in  South  Kensington.  The  amount 
of  grace,  variety,  sentiment,  and  beauty  con- 
joined, discoverable  in  the  pictnres  of  Reynolds, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  works  of  any  other 
portrait-painter.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
which  serves  in  the  place  of  a college  chapel  at 
Christ  Church,  Norman,  improved  by  Wolsey,  is 
at  this  time  in  capital  order,  and  a pleasant 
sight.  Poor  Gerentc’a  glass  there,  at  the  east 
end,  is  not  very  successful. 

With  Peckwater,  attached  to  Christ  Church 
College,  the  name  of  John  Leland  is  connected. 
Anthony  Wood  says,  “ he  went  beyond  the 
learnedest  of  his  age,  and  was  so  noted  a gram- 
marian, that  this  verse  was  made  upon  him : — 

“ Ut  rota  Jlo$  Jlorum, 

Sic  Leland grammaticorum.” 

We  repeat  the  remark,  that  we  may  remind 
the  reader  how  much  better  the  simile  is  applied 
in  the  Chapter-House  at  York,  where  we  have 
on  the  walls, — 

“ Utrosa  Jiot  florum. 

Sic  est  domui  isla  domorum" 

As  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers,  so  is  this  the 
house  of  houses. 

The  interior  of  Exeter  College  Chapel  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  Scott’s  works ; very  complete, 
very  satisfying.  Examine  it  bit  by  bit,  or  take 
it  as  a whole,  the  verdict  must  be  “ good.” 
Exeter  may  be  pronounced  Excellent.  The  pro- 
portions, the  monidings,  the  carving,  and  the 
metal-work  will  all  come  in  for  commendation. 
The  one  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  organ, 
as  placed,  obscures  and  destroys  the  fine  bold 
arcade  at  tbe  west  end.  The  organ-difBcuIty  is 
one  now  often  felt  by  architects.  15,000J.  have 
been  spent  on  this  chapel,  and  the  college  have  as 
good  reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  result  as 
the  architect  has  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
he  had  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  little  thought 
about  cost.  The  new  library  there  has  also  points 
of  interest. 

Tho  interior  of  the  new  chapel  at  Baliol 
College,  close  by,  although  good,  is  not  so  satis- 
fying as  that  of  Exeter.  The  use  of  stones  of 
different  tints  in  the  arcades  and  other  portions 
gives  a parti-coloured  efiect  that  is  not  pleasing. 

It  destroys  the  continuity  of  mouldings  that  are 
continuous.  When  onr  native  alabaster,  too,  is 
used,  it  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  It 


gives  no  pleasure  to  any  eye  when  it  is  so  spotty 
and  stained,  and  presents  such  violent  contrasts 
of  colour,  as  to  bide  all  mouldings,  patterns,  or 
carving  that  may  be  introduced  in  it.  The 
chapel  of  Baliol  is  not  the  only  work  which  in- 
duces this  observation.  Mr.  Scott’s  teredos  in  St- 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  occurs  to  us  as  another 
production,  amongst  half  a dozen,  greatly  de- 
teriorated by  this  ineqnality  of  colour.  The 
architect  of  Baliol  Chapel  appears  to  have  a fond- 
ness for  streakineas.  The  chimney-stacks  of  the 
new  building  at  Merton  College,  afford  a further 
instance  of  it.  The  exterior  of  this  structure 
generally  is,  moreover,  somewhat  mean,  as  it 
seemed  to  ns  j suggestive  rather  of  almshouses 
than  collegiate  bnildings.  At  Baliol,  we  may 
mention  by  the  way,  a new  master’s  bouse  is 
about  to  be  built,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  spoken 
of  as  the  probable  architect. 

The  chapel  of  outlying  Worcester,  formerly 
a wretched  hole,  has  become,  since  it  was 
painted,  one  of  tbe  lions  of  Oxford,  and  justly 
To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  Modia.‘val 
churches  of  our  country,  it  is  wanting  in  sacred 
character.  The  Rafiaellesques  at  the  sides  of 
the  windows  tend  mainly  to  produce  this  feeling, 
and  they  might  advantageously  have  been 
treated  with  more  severity.  Nevertheless,  as 
an  example  of  Renaissance  decoration,  studied 
from  tho  loggie  of  tbe  Vatican,  and  from  other 
buildings  in  Italy,  it  must  bo  considered  very 
successful,  and  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Burges, 
by  whom  the  whole  was  directed.  Every  inch  of 
wall  and  ceiling  is  coloured  or  gilt  3 tbe  windows 
aro  filled  with  stained  glass ; the  stalls  are  of 
walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  box;  and  tbe  sacrarium 
is  paved  with  marble  mosaic  work.  Tho  cartoons 
for  the  windows,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty, 
especially  those  on  the  north  side,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  who  also  painted  the 
figure-subjects  3 Mr.  Smallfield  having  painted 
the  Rafiaellesques.  One  of  the  most  charming 
works  in  the  chapel  is  the  alabaster  candela- 
brum-shaped lectern,  which  was  given  by  the 
scholars.  The  band  running  round  it  of  small 
figures  singing,  and  the  angle-heads  of  larger 
size,  aro  exquisitely  carved.  We  must  praise 
Mr.  Nicholls,  who  executed  these ; Mr.  Jaquet, 
who  out  the  rest  of  it ; and  tho  architect, 
who  drew  it.  A pictnre  of  tho  Entombment, 
at  tbe  east  end  of  the  chapel,  in  tho  place 
of  the  prodella,  is  very  meritorious.  A little 
alteration  would  prevent  the  objection  that 
may  now  be  taken, — that  the  bearers  of  the 
Saviour’s  body  are  about  to  deposit  it  in  a bole 
in  tbe  ground,  instead  of  in  tho  sepulchre,  seen 
to  tbe  right.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Worcester  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  very  bold  experiment. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  wholly  the  case  with 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  new 
Mnseum  we  cannot  say.  It  is  hot  in  summer; 
and  scarcely  endurable,  for  the  opposite  reason, 
in  winter ; the  brickwork,  where  left  visible 
internally,  is  not  artistic ; and  the  ironwork  that 
seems  to  carry  the  roof  is  not  structural.  Never- 
theless, it  has  much  to  interest  and  please; 
nothing  more  so  than  the  varied  marble  and 
stone  columns  of  the  arcades,  and  their  ad- 
mirably  carved  capitals,  consisting  of  gronps  of 
plants  and  animals  illustrative  of  different 
climates,  a few  of  which  wo  engraved  some 
time  ago.  These  are  a never-ending  source  of 
pleasure.  The  statues  placed  in  front  of  the 
piers  are  not  wholly  successful.  The  corbels  on 
which  they  stand  do  not  project  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  the  whole  thickness  of  a man,  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  the  figures  look  mean. 
There  is  scarcely  one  that  dwells  on  the  memory. 
Some  hours  may  be  spent  profitably  and  plea- 
santly in  the  Museum,  especially  if  you  should 
get  Mr.  Rowell  to  talk  to  yon  about  the  piece 
of  natural  magnet  there,  tbe  remarkable  -wasps’ 
nest,  or  tbe  formation  of  ammonites.  How  small 
a proportion,  by  tbe  way,  of  those  who  look  at 
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tliese  largely  found  “ram’s-hom”  fossils  con- 
nect them  with  a chambered  floating  shell,  like 
that  of  the  nautilus,  or  know  of  the  curious 
hydraulic  arrangement  by  which  the  creature 
could  sink  at  pleasure. 

We  must  get  back  to  the  hotel.  The  Eaudolph, 
of  which  we  gave  a view  some  time  ago,  is  now 
open,  and  can  offer  good  accommodation.  It 
stands  with  one  front  opposite  the  ilartyrs’ 
memorial,  and  the  other  facing  the  Taylor  aud 
Eandolph  Galleries,  a building  which  is  living 
down  the  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  it  when 
first  completed.  The  hotel  must  have  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  has  some  comfortable 
rooms.  If,  however,  its  owners  would  continue 
to  get  a good  dividend,  travellers  who  go  in  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  ask  for 
a sandwich  before  retiring  to  bed,  must  not  be 
told  that  the  bar  is  closed.  Such  management 
shows  sheer  insanity.  It  would  be  as  well,  too, 
not  merely  here,  but  at  other  of  the  new  hotels,  if 
the  manager  displayed  some  little  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  his  visitors.  It  was  pleasant 
in  the  old  times  to  see  your  landlord  come  in  at 
dinner  with  the  first  dish  ; and  it  is  pleasant 
when  you  leave  your  hotel  in  France  or  Germany, 
to  have  your  host  or  hostess  come  out,  sometimes 
with  a bouquet  for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and 
always  with  a genial  “ thank  you.”  However,  we 
will  not  be  too  liard  on  the  Randolphiaus, — they 
are  new  to  the  work,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
school  for  the  new  trade  of  managers. 

An  ancient  hostel  in  the  town,  the  well-known 
Angel  Inn,  formerly  the  posting-house  of  Oxford, 
is  this  week  finally  closed.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  opened  as  the  first  coffee-house  in  Oxford 
by  one  Jacob,  a Jew,  in  1650,  for  “ such  as  de- 
lighted in  noveltie.”  It  belongs  to  the  University, 
and  will  now  probably  give  place  to  some  public 
building. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  April  that  we  happened 
to  visit  Oxford  with  reference  to  the  building  we 
have  illustrated,  and,  prompted  by  a strong 
mind  of  the  party,  we  determined  to  ascend 
Magdalen  Tower  on  May-day  morning,  and  hear 
the  hymn  that  is  always  sung  on  it  on  that  day,  at 
five  o’clock.  A lovely  tower  it  is,  as  oui’  readers 
doubtless  know  : built  between  1492  and  1505, 
when  Wolsey  was  the  college  bursar.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  tower  was  finished,  it  became  the 
custom  to  sing  on  it  on  this  day  of  the  year  glees 
and  madrigals,  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of 
Hemy  VII.  to  the  college  in  14.88. 

Touching  this  practice,  a writer  in  the  Oxford 
Jownal  quotes  “ a book  printed  about  a hundred 
years  ago,”  which,  after  alluding  amongst  the 
“ Customs  of  Magdalen  College,”  to  the  sermon 
formerly  preached  in  the  stone  pulpit  in  the 
quadrangle  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  day,  says, — 

“Another  remarkable  Custom  is  their  having  a Con- 
cert of  Music  upon  the  Top  of  the  Tower  every  May-ilay, 
at  4 o'clock  in  the  Morning,  in  Commemoratiou  of  K.  ■ 
Henry  "N  II,,  the  Founder  of  the  Tower;  being  at  hrst  a 
Mass  of  Requiem,  or  Maas  sung  for  the  Rest  of  his  Soul— 
Requiem  iriemam  dona  Ei  Domine — &c.  But  now  it  is  a 
merry  Concert  of  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
consisting  of  several  merry  Ketches,  uud  lasting  almost 
2 Hours,  end  is  concluded  with  Ringing  the  Bells.  The 
Clerks  and  Choristers,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ferformers, 
are  for  their  Fains  allow'd  a Side  of  Lamb,  i;c.,  for  their 
Breakfast.’' 

They  say  to  May,  with  Milton, — 

“ Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  fong 

and  to  bear  this,  or,  rather,  to  hear  the  hymn 
that  DOW  takes  the  place  of  the  “ Ketches,”  w© 
determined.  The  mad  happiness  of  Muy-day 
in  antique  times  is  not  attempted  now,  but  the 
echoes  of  it  remain. 

The  desired  and  dreaded  hour  arrives.  “ Boots  ” 
being  asked  how  the  day  looks,  replies,  with 
Dryclen,  without  knowing  it, — 

“ Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks.” 

And  no  sooner  are  wo  dressed  than  we  find  our- 
selves muttering  with  another  poet : — 

“ The  wind  blows  cold 

While  the  moruiug  doth  nufold.” 

Ho  matter.  Will  is  ovorything,  and  out  and  up 
we  go.  This  month  has  been  called  “ the  romp- 
ing May,”  the  “queenly  May,”  the  “bounteous 
May,”  the  “gentlo  May,”  but  this  time  May 
came  in  gloomily,  if  not  weeping.  The  150  ft. 
in  height  of  the  tower  were  tramped,  and  the 
einging  was  listened  to  and  liked.  A crowd  of 
more  than  150  persons  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
lessened  the  sentiment  of  the  occurrence,  but 
when  the  hymn  was  finished,  the  crowd  departed, 
and  the  bells,  “ the  most  tuneable  and  melodious 
in  all  these  parts,”  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  pealed 
forth  their  melody,  the  spire  vibi'ating  to  and  fro 


to  an  extent  that  seems  scarcely  compatible  with 
long-continued  soundness  : the  effect  was  charm- 
ing, and  the  recollection  of  it  will  endure.  Long 
may  the  custom  be  maintained.  It  ha.s  its  purpose. 
Everything  is  of  value  that  infuses  poetical  feel- 
ing, and  prevents  the  belief  that  the  present  is 
everything.  Wo  are  disposed  to  write  more,  and 
tell  of  onr  own  pleasant  day ; but  space  fails. 
So,  to  our  readers  as  well  as  to  those  who  on 
that  grey  morning  stood  with  us  on  the  top  of 
Magdalen  tower,  we  will  simply  say  : — 

“ God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  Bmall, 

And  send  you  a joyful  May,” 


THE  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY  COLLISION. 

A PAT.t.L  collision  on  the  Brighton  Railway  has 
just  given  a terrible  sanction  to  the  views  which 
we  expressed  on  the  10th  of  March  as  to  the 
dangers  of  our  railway  system  as  at  present  con- 
ducted. The  verdict  of  the  jury  has  exonerated 
the  driver  of  the  train  that  was  overthrown,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  with  great  courage  and 
presence  of  mind ; the  driver  and  guards  of  the 
chalk-train  that  was  shunting  on  to  the  main  line 
when  the  passenger-train  dashed  into  it ; the ' 
signal-man,  to  whom  tho  safety  of  the  line  is 
entrusted  on  the  pay  of  20s.  a week  ; the  points- 
man who  turned  the  switch  ; in  fact,  every  one 
to  whom,  d priori,  blame  might  be  thought  to 
attach.  If  the  coroner’s  inquest  be  regarded 
merely  os  a criminal  court  of  inquiry,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  tho  verdict  was  correct  j bub 
if  it  be  considered  that  one  main  object  of  dis- 
passionate investigation,  in  any  occurrence  of  so 
serious  a nature,  is  the  detection  of  the  actual 
cause  of  the  calamity,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  the  very  proper 
recommendation  of  the  jury,  that  a more  perfect 
method  of  signalling  should  be  adopted,  goes 
but  part  of  the  way  to  this  end.  To  arrive  at 
tho  conclusion  that  a passenger-train  proceeding 
at  full  speed,  and  with  signals  all  in  order,  may 
be  hurled  from  the  rails  by  a collision  with  a line 
of  chalk-trucks  slowly  backing  into  its  path, 
without  any  one  being  to  blame  in  the  matter,  is 
a conclusion  little  likely  to  reassure  the  travel- 
ling public.  To  call  such  an  occuiTence  an  acci- 
dent, is  an  abuse  of  the  term  by  which  we 
designate  a calamity  which  human  forethought 
and  care  are  powerless  to  prevent. 

On  most  occasions  when  what  is  called  accident 
occurs,  the  cause  may,  if  carefully  sought  for,  be 
detected  in  some  petty,  slovenly,  want  of  care. 
A horse  falls,  and  a life  valued  by  three  kingdoms 
is  abruptly  terminated;  but  the  seat  of  the  rider 
was  not  that  of  a cavalier,  or  the  thoughts  that 
were  running  over  the  diplomacy  of  Europe 
distracted  that  necessary  attention  to  the  pace 
and  the  path  of  the  quadruped,  in  the  absence 
of  which  no  man  should  trust  himself  on  horse- 
back. A ship  founders  at  sea ; but  she  has  put  out 
of  port  too  deeply  laden,  or  with  engines  that 
would  certainly  require  repair  before  tho  next 
trip.  Even  the  breaking  of  an  axle,  or  the 
bursting  of  a tyro,  which  may  more  properly  be 
designatedaccidents, maybe  and  have  been  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  due  care, — first,  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  ; and,  secondly,  by  the 
method  introduced  by  Mr.  Brunei  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
of  the  tyre  of  one  of  the  driving  wheels,  of 
appointing  a special  examiner  to  test  every  pair 
of  wheels  and  axles  before  each  train  left  the 
terminus.  If  misfortunes  of  this  naturo,  which 
are  commonly  called  accidents,  can  be  thus  pre- 
vented by  duo  care,  however  minute  be  its 
necessary  exercise,  it  is-  certainly  improper  to 
speak  of  a disaster  of  which  the  occasion,  if  not 
the  direct  cause,  is  an  irregularity  of  so  flagrant 
a character  as  a want  of  punctuality,  as  a 
casualty  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  avert. 

The  Brighton  line  has  of  late  been  happily, 
and  therefore,  no  doubt  deservedly,  free  from 
accidents.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  difficulties  of  conducting  a traffic  over  rails 
that  ai’o  also  used  by  a distinct  aud  not  very 
friendly  company,  are  very  considerable.  The 
manner  in  which  the  enormous  traffic  of  the 
last  Easter  and  Chi-iatmaa  holidays  was  safely 
caiTied  over  the  district  was  a credit  to 
the  hard-diiveu  officers  of  the  company.  But 
the  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the 
greater  the  need  of  inflexiljle  punctuality.  A 
train  delayed  for  ten  minutes  in  starting,  whe- 
ther the  object  be  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
one  or  two  dawdling  passengers,  or  to  save 
the  company  the  expense  of  a special  train, 
aa  in  the  case  of  a mail  arriving  too  late 


is  enough,  under  the  present  circumstances  »l 
the  traffic  of  our  principal  lines,  or,  at  all  event 
may  be  enough,  to  derange  for  the  whole  da 
the  punctuality  not  only  of  the  individual  trai 
as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  trains  of  the  sarc 
company,  but  to  interfere  with  a system  of  cros 
ings  and  junctions  affecting  the  traffic  of  otht 
lines,  and  to  cause  a general  disarrangemen 
that  cannot  work  itself  out  till  the  late  hour 
when  the  ordinary  passenger -trains  have  give 
place  to  the  transit  of  luggage  and  heavy  traffii 

Delay  must  arise,  if  the  construction  of  a rai 
way  be  fitted  for  the  traffic  which  it  has  t 
carry,  either  from  want  of  precision  in  startinj 
or  from  want  of  power  in  the  locomotive  plan 
Cases  do  occasionally  occur,  as  from  an  ni 
usually  strong  head  wind,  or  a sudden,  aa 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  in  which  personal  blame'  doe 
not  appear  to  attach  to  any  one,  and  in.  whie 
the  cause  may  thus  properly  be  called  accidei 
tab  But  even  in  such  cases  aa  these  it  is  nc 
seldom  found  that  the  locomotive  power  iareall 
deficient — that  it  is  so  little  in  excess  of  th 
absolute  daily  need  as  to  be  uuable  to  font^n 
with  a slight  extra  stress  or  demand  on.  3 
capabilities.  In  all  cases  where  the  locomotsv 
power  is  inadequate  to  the  ordinary  service  < 
the  traffic,  or  to  such  extraordinary  demand 
as  are  sure,  from  time  to  time,  to  occur,  dis 
aster  becomes  probable,  and,  if  traced  t 
that  cause  should  be  visited  on  those  who  aar 
responsible  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  plaari 
whether  it  bo  a too  economical  superintendani 
or  a too  stingy  board.  The  practical  vie^ 
taken  by  the  sergeant  of  Poter  the  Great,  tha 
it  was  quite  right  that  some  one  should  bs-sfim 
when  orders  were  disobeyed,  although  he  did  no 
think  it  just  that  he  should  be  the  man,  shoul 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  cases  of  this  kind.  I 
on  any  case  of  mishap,  the  first  question  arise— 
who  is  to  blame  ? and  if  public  cariosity  wer 
unappeasable  until  this  simple  question-  wer 
answered,  the  very  great  safety,  for  such  i 
really  is,  when  the  number  of  accidents  is  con 
eidered  in  relation  to  the  number  of  passengers 
with  which  we  are  now  conveyed  over  the  rail 
ways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  becomi 
almost  absolute  security. 

The  question  of  adequacy  of  locomotive  powei 
set  at  rest,  and  the  full  danger  of  disregarding 
this  essential  point  being  allotted  to  the  persona 
properly  responsible  in  tho  matter,  punctuality 
in  the  starting  of  trains  should  be  secured  by 
simple  and  stringent  orders.  Let  the  gates  ol 
the  station  be  closed  five  minutes  before  the 
time  fixed  for  the  starting ; let  tho  published 
time  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  actual  train 
time ; let  margin  be  thus  secured  for  the  safe 
and  comfortable  depositing  in  the  carriages  o: 
the  most  feeble  and  infirm  passenger  who  arrives 
at  the  station  before  the  inexorable  minute 
and  for  the  largest  amount  of  fov/rgons,  bonnet 
boxes,  parrot-cages,  and  wraps  that  can  be  placed 
on  the  porters’  trucks  within  the  same  limit 
Let  driver  and  stoker  be  waiting,  not  the  whistle 
or  wave  of  the  hand  of  tho  station-master,  but 
the  arrival  of  the  minute-hand  of  the  station, 
clock  at  the  proper  point,  and  then  let  tho  train 
move  off, , untrammelled  by  any  counter-order, 
with  the  punctuality  of  the  fast  Shrewsbury 
coaches  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  road,  and 
wa  should  be  less  likely  to  see  the  placards  of 
the  morning  papers  headed  with  the  announce- 
ment in  large  capitals,  “ Frightful  Railway 
Accident.” 

We  have  before  stated,  that  arrangements 
such  as  these,  however  useful  and  however 
necessary  they  may  be,  will  not  avail  to  secure 
punctuality  and  safety  unless  the  construction 
of  railways  with  reference  to  junctions  and 
crossings  be  amended.  In  the  numerous  and 
intricate  lines  of  iron  way  that  run  from  Dover, 
from  Brighton,  from  Greenwich,  from  tho  Crystal 
Palace,  and  from  other  places  into  the  great  un- 
finished depot  at  London  Bridge,  there  seems  to 
be  an  elaboi'ate  and  successful  attempt  to  render 
punctuality,  and  in  consequence  safety,  impossi- 
ble. At  the  other  extremity  of  London  a very 
different  system  is  preparing  for  inauguration. 
The  passenger  who  escapes  from  the  bleak,  un- 
sheltered, and  bewildering  platforms  and  dog- 
holes  of  CJaijham  Junction  Station  with  the  i 
retention  of  sufficient  presence  of  miud  to  look 
out  of  window  as  he  is  whirled  towards  the 
Thames,  is  led  to  the  disagreeable  reflection, 
that  either  he,  or  some  oue  else,  has  gone  mad — 
very  mad.  Arches  over  arches, — lines  of  rail- 
way in  three  stories,  one  over  the  other, — via- 
ducts splitting  in  two,  running  to  left  and  right, 
and  reuniting  at  some  distant  point,  as  if  twisted 
in  wanton  and  unmeaning  sport,  perplex  his 
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liiflion.  If  some  gigantic  spider,  that  had  the 
iowor  to  spin  lines  of  railway,  had  taken  up  its 
(bode  in  this  rnuch-vexed  district,  and  had  been 
mnted  from  aide  to  side  by  the  engineers  of  the 
iifferent  companies,  spinning  a fresh  line  of 
ikilway  in  each  hasty  flight,  such  would,  one 
irould  imagine,  be  the  traces  it  would  leave. 
)aid  yet,  in  this  mad-looking  group  of  banks, 
iridges,  and  cuttings,  a patient  and  in- 
'cructed  investigation  will  discover  an  ade- 
coato  and  worthy  effort  to  provide  for  the 
iraffic  of  the  future.  Tired,  to  some  extent,  of 
"leir  long  and  costly  warfare,  the  Brighton,  the 
lOuth-Western,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
itover  Railways  have  at  last  hit  upon  tho  vulgar 
ihd  common-place  expedient  of  attempting  to 
;ccominodate,  instead  of  to  inconvenience,  one 
soother,  and  of  taking  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
latriarchs  of  the  English  railway  system  as  to 
.‘le  best  mode  of  eftecting  this  object.  Tbe 
living  of  some  300,0001.  in  works  alone,  to  say 
tothing  of  perhaps  a far  lai’ger  amount  in  law, 
rirliamentary  expenses,  and  mutual  damage,  is 
jie  least  advantage  that  they  will  reap  from  this 
uurse.  For  the  first  time,  since  the  erection  of 
■le  Great  Western  Railway  Station  at  Padding- 
nn,  the  question  of  the  proper  provision  for 
jfobable  traffic  has  been  dealt  with  by  a com- 
petent mind,  unfettered  by  any  difficulties  but 
jiose  that  may  strictly  he  called  engineering, 
he  result  is,  in  a word,  that  the  great  points  to 
:ihich  we  directed  attention  on  a former  occasion 
rive  been  all  duly  weighed  and  properly  met. 
through  and  local  traffic  will  no  longer  throttle 
tlch  other  on  this  district.  Mail  and  express 
iains  from  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  will 
ixive  unchecked  at  their  properplatforms,  while 
ocal  and  stopping  trains,  accommodating  tho 
ilst  suburban  traffic  of  a large  and  increasing 
tatrict,  will  creep  undisturbed  to  their  own. 

0 train  will  have  to  stop  because  another  is 
i338sing,  or  may  be  crossing,  or  ought  to  be 
eossing  its  route,  because  all  crossings  on 
! e level  of  I’ailways  over  railways  are  hero 

1 carefully  avoided  as  those  of  railways 
irer  ordinary  roads.  If  aviaduct  splits  and  twists, 
i!  is  that  tho  np  and  the  down  lines  may  each 
4 dealt  with  as  tbe  circumstances  of  the  traffic 
uquire  5 and  in  order  that  an  express  line  may 
Jt  be  stopped  by  tbe  crossing  of  local  trains 
ajcauflo  it  is  easier  to  build  a straight  viaduct 
ir  two  lines  of  railway  than  a pair  of  curved 
iiaducts  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a word,  from 

great  nine-fold  bridge,  which  is  intended  to 
vinvey  its  800  daily  trains  over  the  Thames,  and 
i(bioh  promises  to  do  so  without  any  of  the 
rarming  vibration  which  is  caused  in  the  pre- 
ait  bridge  by  the  passage  of  a locomotive,  to 
e out-districts,  where  the  thick  suburban 
Ikffio  ceases,  the  requirements  of  the  traffic 
-ive  been  carefully  studied  and  adequately  pro- 
ded  for. 

3How  wise,  as  a mere  matter  of  pecuniary 
itonomy,  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
nmpanies  in  question  has  been,  time  cannot 
il  to  show.  Yet  more  important  to  the  public 
i an  example  of  that  thoughtful  provision  for 
Leir  service  which  obviates  the  main  chances  of 
ipger,  and  will  render  want  of  punctuality 
a unlikely  as  it  is  inexcusable. 


nature,  that  one  is  induced  to  keep  at  a respect- 
ful distance  waiting  for  them  to  get  up  and  kick 
perhaps.  109,  “ Lady  Godiva’s  Prayer,”  is  most 
remarkable  for  the  anachronisms  of  architecture 
and  costume,  that  annihilate  any  truths  the  per- 
formance really  conveys.  Nor  is  it  to  be  compared 
in  executive  respects  with  preceding  examples, 
or  with  (213)  “A  Trophy  for  a Hall,”  composed 
of  arms,  odds  and  ends,  and  a couple  of  as- 
tonished dogs,  who  are  inspecting  the  whole. 

Mr.  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  revels  in  the  power  and 
ease  with  which  he  sets  forth  Spanish  character, 
and  his  own  characteristic  glorious  colour.  ” A 
Chat  round  the  Brasero”  (132)  introduces  a fat 
priest,  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  some  argu- 
ment, that  appears  to  be  more  amusing  than 
convincing  to  his  female  audience ; for  one  of 
them,  as  fat  as  the  propounder,  rolls  with  such 
unrestrained  laughter,  that  apoplexy  or  spasms, 
at  least,  may  be  apprehended  as  an  inevitable 
and  imminent  consequence  to  a lady  of  her 
physique. 

Mr.  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  likewise  relies  entirely 
upon  force  and  splendour  of  colour  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  two  peasant  children  watching  some 
bai-n-door  fowl  taking  “Pot-luck”  (235),  of 
which  it  may  bo  said,  as  of  many  another  in- 
stance where  this  sole  aim— to  astound — has 
been  attained,  “ How  wonderful ! ” bub  what 
does  it  convey  beyond  tho  teaching  of  a camera 
lucida  ? 

‘ Give  us  this  Hay  onr  Daily  Bread  ” stig- 
gests  itself  as  the  motive,  if  not  the  theme, 
of  innumerable  works  beyond  being  that  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hook’s,  R.A.,  moat  exquisite  picture  (239),. 
which  will  prove  tho  worth  of  refinement  even 
when  dealing  with  the  most  unaffected  render- 
ing of  ordinary  truth.  Whether  it  be  a fisher 
crew  putting  out  to  sea,  or  a fisherwife  “ Bait- 
ing for  Haddock”  (268),  or  auy  of  tho  sun- 
burnt complexioned  family  pursuing  their  every- 
day occupations,  that  furnish  the  text  for  dila- 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

VWiiEN  east  winds  and  vacillating  thermometers 
B in  dispute  with  the  calendar  as  to  the  “ alibi” 
f young  Summer— alias  old  Spring,— and  when 
li  little  faith  can  be  reposed  in  such  barefaced 
JBertions  as  May  is  making  at  present,  the 
'oyul  Academy  Exhibition  is  a far  more  trust- 
't<rthy  witness,  asking  as  the  greatest  favour  for 
B most  searching  examination,  and  quite  ready 
8'  a rigid  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  what 
puts  forth  in  its  observations  about  this  season, 
roross-examiuation  might  possibly  lay  bare  some 
,lak  points  of  its  own,  though  it  could  hardly 
eve  the  effect  of  shaking  any  testimony  it  gives 
afavour  of  the  aforesaid  young  Summer,  or  that 
iluld  tell  of  his  whereabouts.  Parasols  be 
iaised,  for  they  are  tokens  that  the  doubt 
rows  daily  less  (like  bonnets) ; and  May,  with 
T mythic  accompaniment  of  flowers,  will  pro- 
Iply  assume  some  of  the  normal  conditions 
toper  to  it,  and  smile  more  genially  on  the  fair 
td  the  forty. 

^hey  well  deserve  it — tho  first  always  ; and 
^ “forty”  very  often:  for  what  they  have 
tie  this  year,  is  less  than  usual  for  themselves, 
d more  that  fe  indicative  of  a desire  to  help 


others  5 and  if  there  is  less  to  be  seen  of  self- 
glorification,  less  consequently  of  tho  summer 
sunshine  of  art  diffused  by  the  incorporate  elite, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  influence ; 
though  the  absence  of  some,  and  tho  slight 
manifestations  of  other  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  are  apparent  enough  to  qualify  the 
pleasure  experienced  at  finding  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  younger  men  advantageously 
used. 

The  numerous  capitally  painted  pictures,  so 
equal  in  their  claims  for  notice,  partially  counter- 
balance the  want  there  is  of  any  that  may  be 
particularised  as  extraordinary  3 but  with  a 
predominant  wish  to  acknowledge  merit  of  every 
grade,  it  would  be  as  stupid  as  unjust  to  ignore 
the  value  that  such  acquisitions — as  thoughtful 
applications  of  matured  judgment,  distinguished 
from  mere  inclination  and  taste,  or  scientific 
skill,  that  differs  so  much  from  “cleverness,”  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  so  commonly 
used, — would  have,  when  for  the  want  of  some 
special  leaven,  there  are  so  few  works  that  rise 
above  tho  level  of  the  mass.  Though  to  this 
evenness  of  quality  may  be  attribute  the  beat 
of  tho  good  opinions  the  collection  is  likely  to 
evoke  from  those  who  accept  it  as  significant  of 
wide-spread  improvement  3 and  at  least  in  one 
respect  it  is,  that  of  a mastery  over  the  means 
urgently  demanding  a more  profitable  employ- 
ment of  them. 

It  may  be  predicted  that  tho  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  will  maintain  its  recognised  supe- 
riority in  taking  the  lead  of  all  events  of  tho 
kind.  So  long  as  art  has  a home  in  Britain, 
there  should  be  no  more  reliable  proof,  in  fact, 
of  the  real  position  of  national  art  and  artists, 
than  could  be  offered  by  these  annual  occur- 
rences 5 but  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
institution  includes  most  of  those  best  able  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  this  posi- 
tion, some  obligation  is  imposed  upon  its  mem- 
bers beyond  that  of  occasionally  contributing  to  j tation,  this  painter  invests  the  prosaic  matter 
its  exhibitions.  With  one  exception,  and  it ; with  all  the  chai-m  of  a poet’s  description  j and 
would  probably  be  an  exception  under  any  cir- ! saves  himself  from  being  charged  with  same- 
cumstauees,  the  Royal  Academicians  who  are  at  1 ness  only  by  the  perfection  with  which  he  thus 
all  conspicnous  in  emanations  that  equal  ante- ! renders  phases  of  nature,  and  such  as  are  tho 
cedents,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  ! least  likely  to  become  wearisome, 
hand,  and  perhaps  with  no  need  for  the  inge-  j Mr.  B.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  been  content  to 
nuity  of  a Dundreary  to  make  six  of  them  : the  ' restrict  his  capability  of  narrating  history,  with 
great  complaint,  however,  is,  not  that  they  are  ! a graphic  power  too  rare  ever  to  excuse  its  use, 
too  few,  for  a concession  of  their  privileges  now  ’ . . - - - 

and  then  may  be  useful  as  well  as  graceful  3 to 
allow  graduates  opportunities  of  competitions, 
bnt  that  what  they  send  should  so  ofceu  bo  of 
little  importance,  is  to  bo  regretted. 

To  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  tbe  Exhibition  is  in- 
debted for  its  centre  point  of  attraction.  The 
original  of  ono  of  his  grand  compositions  that 
decorate  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  help  to 
infoimi  tho  world  of  some  of  his  capabilities  5 
and  the  more  certainly  so  because  tho  Council 
of  tho  Art-Union  of  London  have  purchased 
it,  with  the  right  and  intention  of  engraving 
it,  and  distributing  it  far  and  wide.  This 
wonderful  production  ought  rather  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  depicting  H.M.S.  Victory  in  action 
at  Trafalgar,  with  tho  death  of  Nelson  for  its 
centre  incident,  than  as  confined  to  its  chief  and 
most  interesting  episode  3 for  an  e.xtra  amount 
of  probability  is  given  to  tho  scene  by  the  stir 
and  confusion  inseparable  from  a conception  of 
what  the  fact  would  have  presented  5 and  the 
chief  actors  in  it,  as  well  as  the  throngs  of 
sailors,  marines,  and  assistants  of  the  wounded, 
have  only  their  relative  prominence  that  this 
adherence  to  probability  would  properly  assign 
to  them.  (47)  “Hero  Nelson  fell”  is  tho  in- 
scription on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory  5 
and  iu  the  realization  of  such  associations 
as  tho  simple  announcement  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  in  every  English  mind,  all  who  possess 
tbe  more  tangible  and  eloquent  memorial  (and 
may  their  names  be  Legion  for  tbe  sake  of  good 
art)  will  bo  apt  to  add,  “And  here  Maclise  rose 
in  telling  of  his  fall.”  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  say  more  of  this  exceptionally  fine  picture, 
than  that  it  is  worthy  of  companionship  with 
“ The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  at 
Waterloo,”  also  being  engraved  for  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  3 but  it  may  not  be  superero- 
gatory, modestly  to  allude  to  one  of  tho  great 
results  of  this  Society’s  exertions,  one  that  will 
secure  a universal  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  these  magnificent  works. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  has  three  piotnres 
and  a lile-sized  cartoon,  in  coloured  chalks,  of  a 
stag  and  hound  (G94),  “The  Chase,”  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  inimitable  method 
of  drawing  and  painting.  The  “ Mare  and  Foal  ” 

(92),  reposing  before  an  Indian  tent,  ore  so  like 


though  he  has  bestowed  extra  manipulative 
expense  on  “ Amy  Robsart  and  Leicester  at 
CumnorHall”  (64),  admirably  illustrating  the 
situation  in  Scott’s  romance,  when  Amy  is  in- 
quiring of  her  betrayer  the  names  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  State  jewels  with  which  he  is  deco- 
rated. As  an  example  of  Mr.  Ward’s  firm  and 
brilliant  painting,  the  work  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  also  excels  in  the 
acquired  necessities  that  help  to  make  the  artist. 
In  “ Going  to  a Party”  (122),  the  little  heroine 
of  Charles  I.’s  period,  so  often  depicted  by  him, 
has  put  ou  some  now  airs  with  the  now  dress  for 
the  occasion,  and  a serving-maid — worthy  of 
Metsn — is  complacently  watching  her,  as  she  is 
admiring  the  pretty  eftect  of  her  blue  frock. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  has  not  succeeded  so 
well  as  usuul  in  clearly  representing  persona- 
tions. In  “ Widow  Wadman  laying  Siege  to  my 
Uncle  Toby”  (73),  they  are  too  young,  and  are 
not  good  actors  of  the  parts. 

Ml’.  F.  Goudal],  R.A.,  leads  to  a very  different 
class  of  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a novel  treatment  for  “ Hagar  and  Ishmael”  (6), 
who  have  been  presented  in  so  many  possible 
and  impossible  positions  that  it  was  wise  to 
adopt  the  most  probable.  They  are  here,  wan- 
dering in  a broad  expanse  of  tho  wilderness  of 
Beer-shcba5  impressively  indicating  their  deso- 
lation and  homeless  condition.  This  well-studied 
and  well-executed : picture  will  add  leaves  to 
Mr.  Goodall’s  laurels  as  surely  us  they  were  not 
grown  in  the  desert  it  ia  evident  they  cannot 
be  cut  there. 

In  “ Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius”  (32),  the 
Imogen  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory  point  of  a not  very  satisfactory 
entirety.  With  many  passages  of  fine  colour,  it 
fails  to  awaken  half  so  much  admiration  as  “A 
Midsummer  Night,”  with  a sleeping  shepherd- 
boy  being  kissed  by  the  moon  as  lovingly  as  over 
Endymion  was.* 


Gildersome. — A Baptist  chapel,  just  com- 
pleted here  in  the  Italian  style,  at  a cost  of  about 
2,400Z.,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 


' To  lie  continued. 
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AECEITECTUEE  AT  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEilY. 

The  season  of  art-sliowa  has  now  set  in.  We 
are  invited  on  all  sides  to  view  tho  progress 
made  by  human  endeavour  since  the  various 
exhibitional  and  academical  walls  were  sparkling 
with  similar  frnit  last  year.  That  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  harvest  is  not  very  re- 
markable is,  perhaps,  after  all,  more  satisfactory 
than  any  great  deviation  from  the  measure  of  usual 
progress  would  be,  for  experience  teaches  that 
the  exertion  of  any  great  stride  must  he  made  up 
by  a longer  period  of  repose.  Far  better  is  it 
for  the  interests  of  art  that  each  succeeding  year 
should  be  marked  by  a gradual  exaltation  of  aim 
and  execution,  than  that  we  should  have  to 
record  comet-like  appearances  followed  by  seasons 
of  dearth  and  disaster.  With  this  conviction  we 
turn  to  the  annual  display  hopefully  and 
apprcciatingly.  Whereas  the  walls  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition  should  show  ns  fully  the 
constructive  phase  of  architecture,  we  look  more 
especially  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  ace  its 
pictorial  or  poetical  aspect. 

Although  the  buildings  exhibited  here  represent 
an  expenditure  of  some  millions  of  money,  archi- 
tecture shares  the  walls  of  the  south  room  this 
year  ris-d-rts  to  “ Mushrooms,”  “ White-heart 
Cherries,”  “ Calm  Moments,”  “ Totty,”  “ The 
Dead  Pet,”  ‘‘The  Ghost  Story,”  “A  Head,” 
“ The  Beatitudes,”  and  other  miscellaneous  fry, 
inclnding  ” A Bit  of  Colour,”  “ Down  Hill,”  and 
“ A Cool  Reception.”  Thirty-five  exhibitors 
have  sent  forty-one  subjects,  only  twenty-eight 
of  which  strictly  illustrate  architectural  buildings 
in  project  or  progress ; two,  designs  ior  stained- 
glass  ; two,  decorations  for  ceilings  ; seven,  conti- 
nental sketches  ; one,  the  Academical  gold  medal 
prize  design  ; and  one  a model,  for  the  decorations 
at  St.  Pad’s  Cathedral,  exhibited  in  the  sculpture 
room. 

The  metropolis  takes  the  lion’s  share  of  space. 
Twenty  of  the  subjects  illustrate  buildings  or 
projects  in  London  and  the  suburb?,  viz.  : — The 
Restoration  of  Guildhall,  New  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  Dulwich  new  College,  tho  proposed 
completion  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  Holbom 
Yalley  Viaduct,  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry 
Market  (Smithfield),  the  St.  Pancras  Terminus, 
Temple-bar  Branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London, 
City  TerminiisHotel  and  Station  (Cannon-street), 
front  of  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  alteration  of  the 
Chancel  of  a West-end  Church,  and  Churches 
at  Highbury,  Upper  Norwood,  and  Deptford. 

The  provinces  are  most  inadequately  repre- 
sented, for  out  of  all  the  very  numerous  and  exten- 
sive works  proceeding  at  this  time  in  our  thriving 
manufacturing  cities,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  notices  of  which  occur  in  our 
pages,  there  are  representations  here  only  of  the 
churches  at  Romscy,  Hoddesdon,  and  Leaming- 
ton ; the  college  at  Hurstpierpoint ; the  chapel 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  Southampton;  mansions  at  Ford, 
Surrey,  Scarisbrick,  and  Bearwood,  Berkshire. 
Space  has  been  found,  however,  for  pictorial 
illustrations  from  ancient  foreign  buildings,  and 
the  collection  is  supplemented  by  fragments  from 
Seville,  Saragoza,  Cologne,  Lubeck,  Marienburg, 
Nnrerabnrg,  and  Pisa. 

The  contributors  of  these  works  are  5Iessrs. 

F.  Marrable,  W.  White,  H.  Currey,  J.  Norton, 

G.  E.  Street,  A..  F.  C.  Cockerell,  E.  Kerr,  G.  C. 
Scott,  R.A..  E.  it.  Barry,  A.,  B.  Ferrey,  C.  Gray, 
J.  Clarke,  H.  Iliighes,  H.  Jones,  W.  Slater  & R. 

H.  Carpenter,  C.  Barry,  J.  & J.  Belcher,  J.  D. 
Wyatt,  E.  W.  Pngiii,  G.  S.  Clarke,  J.  A.  Mave. 
F.  tlalli,  M.  D.  Wyatt,  E.  W.  Brewer,  J. ‘P. 
Jones,  F.  C.  Penrose,  R.  P.  Spiers,  J.  Giles.  A.  M. 
Ridge,  F.  W.  Porter,  E.  George,  A.  0.  Connor, 
and  Miss  G.  Wilkinson. 

The  “ Design  for  the  New  St.  Thomas’s  Hospi- 
tal, about  to  be  erected  at  Stangate,”  bv  Mr.  H. 
Currey  (771),  illustrated,  as  others  of  those 
exhibited  have  been,  in  our  pages,  is  shown 
in  a drawing  nearly  1)  ft.  long,  in  which  the 
bird’s-eye  view  represents  the  blocks  of  buildings 
fringing  the  river  frontage.  “ Interior  of  Guild- 
hall, in  the  City  of  London,  restored  from  the 
Designs  of  H.  Jones”  (705),  is  the  view  look- 
ing to  the  west  end  where  stand  Gog  and 
Magog.  The  frame  has  an  inscription  upon  it 
thus, — “ Erected  l-tll,  restored  1805,”  implying 
that  the  new  open-timbered  roof  of  ISGo  is  a 
rosioration  of  thatwhich  existed  inl411.  Yet  there 
still  remains  a doubt  among  onr  leading  archa?- 
ologists  as  to  the  original  formation  of  that  part 
of  the  structure.  ‘‘Bearwood,  Berkshire,  En- 
trance Front,  North”  (799),  and  ‘‘Ford,  Surrey, 
Entrance  Front  (north-east)”  (783),  both  by  Pro. 


THE  BUILDER. 


fessor  Kerr,  show  two  country  mansions,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  where  a free  use  of  red  brick 
gives  a ruddy  tone  to  the  fabrics,  and  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  drawing  of  the  subject  in 
Surrey,  the  building  is  perfectly  aglow  with 
warmth,  by  the  pictorial  treatment  of  the  sun 
setting  upon  it. 

We  are  able  here  to  examine  the  first  and 
second  premiated  designs  for  the  St.  Pancras 
hotel  and  terminus,  both  of  which  we  missed  in 
reviewing  tho  three  designs  for  the  same  subject, 
in  the  Architectural  Exhibition.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
E.A.,  exhibits  the  first  prize  design,  in  a large 
and  faincly-tinted  and  feebly-drawn  perspective 
view,  as  ” The  new  Midland  Railway  Terminus 
and  Hotel,  about  to  be  erected,  with  some  Modi- 
fications, in  St.  Pancras,  London”  (780).  He 
might  have  exhibited  a small  sketch  to  show 
what  the  “modifications”  are  to  be,  for  these 
may  seriously  affect  the  grandenr  of  the  tend 
ensemble,  and  without  it  the  public  may  be  mis- 
led on  inspecting  the  design  in  its  present 
aspect.  Mr.  Scott  does  not  tackle  with  the  rail- 
way shed,  by  bringing  it  into  tho  composition 
of  the  facade,  like  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  nor  charac- 
terise the  hotel,  but  represents  both  hotel  and 
terminus  as  one  continuous  and  uniform  screen, 
on  a leviathan  scale,  of  tiers  upon  tiers  of  apart- 
ments, pierced  at  the  base  with  larco  arches  on 
either  band,  for  departure  and  exit,  from  the 
terminus  behind.  Many  of  the  well-known  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Scott’s  designs  appear  in  the  com- 
position ; his  houses  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  are  repeated  here  in  more  than 
duplicate,  the  bow  windows  and  stepped  gables 
exactly  corresponding.  His  Gothic  design  for 
the  Foreign  Office  is  riicliavffd  here,  and  there  are 
the  same  miniature  arcaded  p.arapets  introduced 
which  figure  in  almost  every  one  of  his  composi- 
tions, domestic  or  ecclesiastical.  We  see  them 
in  his  new  chapel,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
at  this  exhibition,  and  we  came  upon  them 
lately  in  a drawing  of  a gallery  front  to  St. 
Giles’s,  Camberwell,  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, which  must  have  been  designed  twenty  years 
ago.  The  proportions  of  the  building,  however,  are 
imposing  and  vast.  There  are  five  stories  up  to 
the  corbelled  parapets,  and  two  more  in  the 
high-pitched  roof.  There  are  about  forty  windows 
in  each  stoiy,  and  more  than  200  windows  in 
the  whole  front ; under  pointed  arches,  as  Ian- 
cets,  couplets,  and  triplets,  in  tiers  respectively 
of  each  sort.  There  are  four  gables,  sixteen 
chimney  shafts,  forty  dormers  in  tho  roofs;  a 
tower  (like  that  at  Preston  town-hall)  at  tho 
eastern  corner;  a portico  at  tho  western  corner, 
and  continuous  iron  balconies  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stories.  This  “ Hdtel  du  Geant  ” will 
utterly  dwarf  and  shade  the  pigmy  and  anti- 
quated seedy  region  of  houses  in  the  Enston- 
road,  and  appear  of  course  all  the  more  distin- 
guished by  the  contrast. 

Tho  “ Design  chosen  second  for  the  London 
Station  and  Hotel  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany,” by  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke  (789),  looks  as  if 
Hardwicko  Hall  had  been  selected  as  the  theme 
for  the  design  ; and,  like  it,  all  the  windows  are 
straight-headed,  roany-mullioned,  and  mauy- 
transomed.  Mr.  Clarke  ignores  the  railway 
shed  ; for  nothing  is  seen  of  it,  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  his  building  leads  to  anything,  if 
we  except  the  archways  near  each  end.  The 
fac^ade  shows  in  bis  pictorial  view.  The  towers 
which  he  introduces  are  very  curious  indeed,  the 
largest,  and  it  appears  a very  large  and  lofty 
one  (that  in  the  foreground),  is  converted  into 
five  distinct  towers,  after  leaving  its  balconied 
summit,  each  of  the  shape  and  make  of  signal- 
boxes. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.,  contributes  one  subject — a 
perspective  view,  outlined  in  brown  ink  and 
coloured,  of  “ The  Parish  Church,  Leamington” 
(776).  The  building  must  be  entirely  new,  and 
a handsome  one  it  is.  It  does  not  present, 
however,  the  usual  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Street’s  style  in  bands  of  coloured  materials,  for 
only  one  colour  is  used  in  the  material  employed 
for  the  building.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
south-east,  and  represents  the  tall  apsidal  east 
end,  and  an  apsidal  sacristy,  with  a turret  con- 
tiguous, in  the  foreground,  the  latter  nestling 
against  the  east  wall  of  a fine  transept, 
which  has  a six-light  mullioned  window,  with 
Early  Geometric  tracing.  At  the  southern  end, 
placed  over  a doorway,  a tall  crocketed  and 
buttressed  Jldche  strides  the  junction  of  the 
transepts  with  the  church,  and  is  coloured 
to  represent  ornamental  lead-work.  There  is 
also  a tower  at  the  western  end,  with  a belfry 
stage,  the  slate  louvres  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  project  much  like  those  iu  the  bejroi 
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of  the  church  at  Cauffry  (Oise).  The  edifi 
presents  a rather  hump-backed  appearan 
in  the  general  view,  and  its  length  is  detract 
from  by  the  author  adopting  tho  Contineni 
mode  of  making  roofs  of  nave,  transept,  a 
chancel  all  of  one  height.  Probably  an  increas 
grandeur  is  produced  internally  by  this  arrani 
ment,  but  in  the  absence  of  a view  we  have 
means  of  judging  this. 

Mr.  C.  Gray  shows  a largish  pen-and-i 
drawing  of  “The  Proposed  Alteration  of  t 
Chancel  of  a West-end  Church”  (762),  iu  whi 
designs  for  the  lectern,  pulpit,  reredos,  a 
other  fittings  are  prominent  and  carefu 
designed. 

There  are  two  memorials  to  departed  grej 
ness  close  together  which  cannot  fail  to  attrj 
attention.  At  764,  Mr.  H.  Hughes  displays  1 
small  “ Drawing  of  Memorial  Window  to  H.R. 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  now  executing  by  comma 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,”  but  the  announ( 
ment  does  not  go  farther  and  tell  ns  whci 
The  structural  work  of  the  window  is 
five  lights,  Perpendicular  in  portions  of  ti 
tracery  head.  The  Scriptural  pictorial  snbjetl 
are  all  taken  from  the  parables  relating  | 
children,  the  centre  light  being  occupied  by  I 
illustration  of  the  text,  “ Suffer  little  children 
come  onto  me.”  A continuous  scroll  fixed 
the  stone  cill  bears  the  following  inscriptic 
“Eduardo  Duci  Canth.  loco  qito?id(im  commora'. 
inter  beneficia  adempto  qmus  quam  agnito  poj 
Jilia  unica,  Britt.  Reg.  Victoria;”  and  at  7(\ 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey  exhibits  a large  “ View  of  Romsj 
Abbey  Church,  showing  the  proposed  Reprodt 
tion  of  the  eastern  Chapel  as  indicated  by  t 
foundations,  and  other  Remains  recently  ext 
vated ; intended  as  a Memorial  to  the  le 
Viscount  Palmerston,  K.G.,  and  to  contain 
recumbent  Figure  of  that  Statesman.”  T 
chapel  has  two  three-light  windows  at  t 
eastern  end  divided  by  a buttress,  and  two  tw 
light  windows  at  the  sides,  the  geometric  trace 
of  which  is  made  to  harmonize  well  with  the 
inserted  in  Media?val  times  in  the  eastern  ei 
of  the  church.  The  style  adopted,  howevi 
seems  out  of  place  with  the  fine  Romanesq 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  and  t 
adoption  of  a very  flat  roof  and  gable  makes  t 
memorial  chapel  to  have  an  isolated  appearanc 
Mr.  C.  Barry  has  a showy  large  view 
“ Dulwich  New  College,  now  in  course 
erection,”  from  his  designs  and  under  bis  supc 
intendence  (767),  in  which  a block  of  bnildini 
containing  the  great  hall  with  its  lantern  on  tl 
roof,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  college,  ai 
covered  corridors  right  and  left  connect  it 
spacious  wings  constructed  in  the  form  of  tl 
letter  E,  each  having  a tower.  The  buildiu; 
are  shown  to  be  in  red  brick  with  stone  or  ceme; 
or  terra-cotta  ornamental  cornices,  chimne 
stacks,  windows,  and  facings,  and  the  hippi 
roofs  to  be  covered  with  the  light  ridge-an 
furrow  tile.  The  design  smacks  of  the  Italit 
style  and  ornamentation  now  much  in  vogue  i 
the  building  in  connexion  with  the  Departmei 
of  Science  and  Art  at  Kensington.  Mr.  E.  I 
Barry,  A.,  submits  his  designs  for  the  cot 
pletion  of  the  Now'  Palace  at  Westminster  on  tl 
removal  of  the  present  law-courts,  in  two  sbee 
of  plan  elevations  and  sections  (768,  775).  Tl 
project  as  laid  before  the  Government  is 
enclose  Palace-yard,  to  form  subways  to  tl 
railway  station  and  Thames  embankment, 
groined  arcade  with  statues,  and  a block 
buildings  for  use  of  parliamentary  committe' 
and  Royal  Commissions,  for  the  accommodate 
of  which,  in  spite  of  the  immense  size  of  tl 
Palace,  ‘‘  large  annual  rentals  are  paid  by  tl 
Government.”  The  style  of  the  Houses  of  Pa 
Lament  is  properly  retained  in  these  contet 
plated  additions,  but  we  cannot  see  the  pr 
priety  of  adopting  it  for  the  railway  termini 
opposite,  as  the  unity  of  the  Palace  won 
be  thus  spoilt.  The  remaining  designs  aj 
drawings  may  be  dismissed  in  a few  word 
“The  Sonth-weat  View  of  ScariKbrick  Hall,  tl 
Seat  of  Lady  Scarisbrick,  erected  partially  fro 
the  designs  of  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin,  ai 
completed  by  his  Sou  ” (790),  is  large,  and  cb 
racteristically  designed,  but  fragmentary; 
queer  little  Flemish  gateway,  with  apparently 
drawbridge  over  a lake,  appears  oddly  in  tl 
grounds.  “ City  Terminus  Hotel  and  Railwi 
Station  in  Cannon-street,  London”  (795), 
nearly  a facsimile  of  the  Charing-crosa  Hoh 
though  not  quite  so  lofty,  and  Mr.  E.  3 
Barry  is  architect  of  both.  “ Proposed  Hot 
Vittoria  Emanuele,  to  be  erected  at  Florence 
(798),  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Jones,  looks  more  like  “ bus 
ness”  than  hia  “Madrid  Improvement,”  in  tl 
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Arcliitectural  Exhibition.  “Sb.  John’s  College, 
Hurstpierpoint”  (779),  by  Messrs.  W.  Slater  & 
E.  H.  Carpenter,  appears  to  have  a right  regal 
chapel,  excelling  in  grandeur  of  proportion 
the  chapel  of  Merton  College.  There  seems 
to  be  width  enough  for  three  rows  of  stalls 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  ambulatory,  and 
for  a large  organ  against  the  side  wall.  Mr. 
W.  White  has,  at  769,  “ A View  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Highbury,”  drawn  by  J.  E.  Metcalf, 
the  plans,  section,  &c.,  of  which  are  at  the 
Architectural  Exhibition.  The  edifice  is  built 
of  moulded  red  bricks,  and  roofed  with  brown 
tiles,  and  panelled  into  quatrefoils  and  other 
ornaments  with  white  bricks.  In  an  unneces- 
sarily large  and  slightly-sketched  pen-and-inkper- 
spective  view,  Mr.  J.  Horton  shows  his  “Imperial 
Hotel,  Southampton,  now  erecting  at  the  South- 
Western  Terminus,— the  South  and  West  Fronts” 
(782).  The  site  is  prominent,  the  building 
standing  at  the  angle  of  two  streets.  Mr. 
Norton  has  been  influenced  by  the  Tuileries 
one  of  his  entrances  seems  to  be  a counter- 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  Pavilion  d’Horloge 
there.  Mr.  H.  Jones  exhibits  his  “Design 
for  the  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct  across  Par- 
ringdon-street,  &c.”  (774).  He  has  hit  off 
the  dingy  aspect  of  the  houses  in  that  locality 
in  his  drawing  cleverly,  for  all  things  in  the 
^ew  are^  coloured  to  represent  them  in  a fog. 
His  design,  with  the  sculptured  figures  and 
decorations  in  bronze,  is  an  artistic  work.  “ The 
Temple-bar  Branch,  Chancery-lane,  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  London”  (770),  represents  Mr. 
F.  W.  Porter  s design  for  this  imposing  double- 
fronted  building,  a large  and  unobtrusively- 
designed  structure,  of  which  wo  have  given 
illustrations.  Mr.  F.  Marrable,  displays  his  clever 
Chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Wickham-road, 
Deptford”  (778),  in  an  acutely  foreshortened 
: interior  view,  in  which  the  ornamental 

I red-bnek  arches  are  somewhat  too  powerfully 
I contrasted  with  the  lighter  materials  employed. 

^ Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt  is  deputy  again  for  Mr.  G.  G. 

I bcott  at  this  as  well  as  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition ; but  here,  instead  of  outline  lithographs, 
he_  shows  a coloured  external  view,  the  subject 
being  “ The  new  Chapel  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  now  in  course  of  erection”  (788). 

I The  chapel  must  be  very  extensive  ; for,  besides 
. tower  and  transept  shown  (the  dining-hall  of  the 
i college  abuts  on  the  latter),  the  chancel  or 
I chapel  proper,  has  seven  three-light  windows 
I between  the  buttresses  on  the  side,  and  three 

two-light  m the  apsidal  end.  We  can  do  no  more 
^an  generalize  in  describing  the  “Proposed 
Decoration  to  the  Ceiling  of  a Church  in  the 
City  by  Mr.  P.  _ Galli  (792),  and  “Original 
i Study  lor  a Painted  Ceiling,  executed  for 
. Mr.  Alexander  Collie,  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  (793).  Both 
t these  drawmgs  are  hung  on  the  skyline, 

D and  cannot  be  properly  examined.  The 
f former  is  shown  by  a faint  and  miniature 
' f,’  published  of  the  famous  ceiling 

; f S^stme  Chapel,  by  Michelangelo,  in  Home. 

I in  the  latter  the  view  of  the  ceiling  includes 
3 also  tho  lour  colonnaded  walls  of  the  saloon, 

1 and  is  taken  from  a central  point  in  the  room 
>■  with  the  body  reclining  on  a couch,  and  the  eye 
looking  upwards,-a  mode  of  perspective  fre- 
q quently  adopted  by  the  Cinque-cento  painters  on 
l the  ceilings  of  palaces  in  Kome.  To  Mr.  R.  P. 

. Spiers  we  must  offer  congratulations  for  the 
D credit  he  does  to  himself  and  the  profession  he 
r represents  m the  various  painstakini.  water- 
D colour  drawings  which  he  exhibits  (some  of 
them  here  and  the  greater  balk  at  the  Architec- 
tural  Exhibition)  of  ancient  buildings  abroad. 

^ r u ^^0  buildings  depicted,  whether 

r c marble,  wood,  or  stone,  are  most 

Fifaithlully  drawn,  and  the  atmospheric  effects 
1 are  copied  on  the  spot.  The  well-known  chapel 
) 0i  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  Pisa,  is  perfect  in 
this  respect.  The  Exhibition  here,  like  that  in 
L Conduit-street,  includes  a solitary  lady  contri- 
bbutor.  Miss  G.  Wilkinson  boldly,  artistically, 

3 and  laboriously  attacks  the  “ Hall  of  Ambasst 
Borg,  Alcazar,  Seville”  (781),  in  an  elaborate 
a internal  view. 

Concluding  our  review,  we  must  again  say  one 
K word  against  the  scant  and  unsatisfactory  ac- 
>commodation  provided,  for  architecture  at  the 
8 Royal  Academy.  Will  bettor  times  come  P 
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SURREV  CouKTV  HOSPITAL.—The  architect  of 
, building,  our  readers  may  remember,  is  Mr. 
..  £.  IF.  Lower,  not  “ E.  W.  Sower,”  as  accidentally 
It  printed  in  our  lust. 


We  continue  our  general  notes,  enlogy,  and 
complaints,  as  to  this  important  collection,  irre- 
spectively of  Mr.  Plancbe’s/rrt  Pix  trial  of  it  by 
the  test  of  costume  and  heraldry.f  Our  next 
number  will  be  found  to  contain  a second  com- 
mnnication  from  Mr.  Planche,  on  a subject  which 
no  one  understands  better. 

Although  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful, 
and  are  thankful ; there  are  many  noblemen’s 
houses,  halls,  and  manors  from  which  good  and 
comparatively  unknown  portraits  might  have 
been  proenred  by  a little  friendly  coaxing  and 
coaching,  and  a letter  or  two  of  favourable  in- 
troduotion.  The  still  more  persuasive  signature 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (to  whom  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s word  of  denial^  would  never  have  been 
given)  might  have  made  this  Exhibition  all  but 
thoroughly  and  absolutely  complete.  Had  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  instance,  been  asked  for, 
and  had  sent  the  Vandych  to  the  knees-portrait 
of  the  art-collector  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  we 
should  have  had  a priceless  and  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  Warivick 
Castle  knee-piece  in  armour  of  the  same  noble- 
man (happily  in  the  Exhibition),  and  from  the 
hand  of  Rubens,  with  his  great  pupil’s  treatment 
of  the  same  fine  head  at  a later  period  of  life. 
What  an  instructive  lesson  it  would  have  been  to 
our  living  masters  in  portraiture.  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Boxall,  and  the 
many  “young  probationers  and  candidates”  for 
admission  to  the  schools  and  the  full  honours  of 
the  “ Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ! ” 

All  who  admire  Holbein,  and  have  heard  of 
his  “ Sir  Thomas  More  and  Family”  (to  which 
we  have  before  referred),  will  be  delighted  to 
see  it  at  Kensington  (163),  from  Mr.  Wynn’s,  at 
Nostall  Priory,  near  Normanton,  in  Yorkshire. 
Waagen  gives  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  334-6),  a very  inte- 
resting description  of  this  picture,  which  might 
be  transferred  to  the  catalogue  with  advantage; 
a few  additions  from  what  Walpole  says  (ed. 
Wornum,  p.  91)  would  be  read  with  instruction 
when  standing  before  the  picture.  It  is  on 
canvas,  11  ft.  Gin.  by  8 ft.  Sin.  We  ourselves 
purpose  touching  on  it. 

Tho  little  Mabuse  of  the  three  children  of 
Henry  YH.  — Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry 
(Henry  VIII.,),  andMargaret  (Queen  of  James  2V. 
of  Scotland— is  here  (58).  What  an  educational 
treat  tho  Commissioners  would  have  afforded  us 
had  they  borrowed  as  well  Lord  Pembroke’s  dupli- 
cate  from  Wilton,  and  Lord  Methuen’s  repetition 
of  it  from  Corsham. 

The  collection  is  properly  rich  in  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  subject  pictures,  such 
as  (219)  the  Allegory  of  the  Queen,  by  Lucas  de 
Heere,  from  Hampton  Court,  and  (256)  the 
famous  Hunsdon  House  Procession,  from  Mr. 
Digby’s,  at  Sherborne  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire. 
We  have  also  (217)  the  full-length  of  her,  in  a 
fancy  dress,  from  Hampton  Court.  Sir  John 
Trelawny  sends  a three-quarter  of  her  (226) ; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a full-length  (229) ; 
Lord  Hardwicke,  a half-length,  when  young 
(252),  from  Wimpole;  Lord  Warwick,  a three- 
quarter,  from  Warwick  Castle  (257)  ; Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  rainbow  in  hand  picture,  from  Hatfield, 
by  Zuechero  (267),  very  fine;  Mr.  Fountaine,  of 
Narford,  contributes  a curions  portrait  of  her 
when  princess  (271)  ; the  Head-Master  of  West- 
minster School  sends  (307)  a small  picture  on 
panel — not  good  enough  for  the  Collegiate  School 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  own  foundation ; Mr.  David 
Laing,  the  well-known  antiquary,  of  Edinbui^h, 
exhibits  (325)  a bust  of  her,  when  young,  by 
Mark  Garrard ; Lord  Methuen  has  lent  (348) 
a too  little  known  portrait  of  her;  Viscount 
Strangford  sends  (349)  a half-length,  “ believed 
to  have  been  presented  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
by  the  Queen  herself,” — a niece  of  Sir  Philip’s 
was  married  to  the  first  Viscount  Strangford; 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  contributes  (350)  a 
three-quarter,  on  panel,  taken  late  in  life ; 
Mr.  G.  Cholmondoley  is  the  owner  of  356 — bust- 
size,  and  characteristic;  tho  Marquis  of  Exeter 
(a  Cecil)  has  lent  359 — bust-size ; the  Earl  of 
Verulam  has  sent  (362)  a three-quarter ; and 
the  University  Library,  Cambridge  (363),  a bust- 
sizo  portrait.  A goodly  gathering,  requiring 
more  contrast  and  comparison  than  we  can  at 
present  give  to  it.  Most  interesting  indeed  to  all 
who  speak  “ y®  Englysbe  tonge”  is  this  Exhibition. 

By  what  artists  these  Queen  Elizabeth  portraits 
were  painted  the  most  skilled  in  art,  and  men 
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the  best  read  in  English  art,  can  only  conjecture. 
The  question  already  excites  enriosity  and  re- 
search, and  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  some  new  names  in  Elizabethan  art.  Here- 
after  we  shall  have  something  new,  and  yet  old, 
to  say  thereon. 

So  many  portraits  of  England’s  Elizabeth 
have  never  before  been  brought  under  one  roof. 

“ Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line. 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace.”* 

And  this  is  the  great  queen  who  could  dally 
with  Ratcliffe,  and  Dudley,  and  Devereux,  and 
dance  “ high  and  digposedly”  with  her  dancing 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Com- 
pare these  pictures  of  her  with  the  unique  broken 
coin  of  her,  from  the  Harley  and  Strawberry-hill 
collections,  engraved  in  Walpole’s  Royal  and 
Noble  authors,  and  now,  fortunately,  in  the 
British  Museum. 

We,  in  common  with  others,  miss  sadly  the 
twin  full-length  Vansomers  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Arundel.  The  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  Arundel  Society  will,  we  feel  assured, 
share  our  regret.  Did  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
refuse,  or  was  he  asked  ? The  pictures  we  refer 
to  are  well  engraved  in  Dallaway’s  Walpole. 

We  could  have  wished,  too,  that  the  twin  full- 
length  portraits  on  one  canvas  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  (son  of  James  I.)  and  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex  (the  Parliamentary  general  when 
a boy), — it  is  a hunting  scene, — had  been  ob- 
tained from  Wroxton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  hung 
(for  comparison)  with  the  Hampton  Court  dupli- 
cate. 

A far-famed  lady  was  persuasively  asked  her 
age,  and  her  reply  was  to  the  point, — “I  know 
not  how  old  I am  to-day,  but  I know  bow  young 
I was  yesterday.”  Could  not  the  committee  or 
council  of  the  Exhibition  command  a portrait  of 
the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who,  when  a girl, 
bad  danced  with  King  Richard  III.,  and  remem- 
bered well  that  be  was  without  a theatrical 
hump  upon  his  shoulders  ? What  a companion 
it  wonld  have  made  to  a similitude  of  “ Old 
Parr.” 

Of  Vandyck’s  tho  collection  contains  more 
than  we  were  able  to  detect  in  our  preliminary 
Pisgah  view  of  so  many  suggestive  heads. 

The  collection  ends  with  the  poet  Dryden,  by 
Kneller,  and  engraved  by  Edelinck,— a noble 
head.  It  is  a proper  temporary  termination  to 
the  Kensington  gathering;  for  Dryden  began 
his  more  than  forty  years  of  poetic  life  by  some 
“ Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well,” (1658),  and  by  his  “ Astrma  Redox,  a 
Poem  on  the  Happy  Restoration  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  Charles  II.”  (1660),  and  with  "1660” 
the  collection  closes. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  PRINCE 
CONSORT  MEMORIAL  IN  HYDE  PARK. 


In  that  portion  of  Hyde  Park  which  most 
Londoners  can  remember  as  a bowling  wilder- 
ness, scarcely  frequented  save  by  such  of  the 
Knightsbridgo  garrison  as  loved  solitude,  but 
which  has  now  changed  its  dingy  desolate  cha- 
racter and  become  a scented  and  brilliant  bead- 
centre  of  flowers,  fashion,  and  sunshine,  there 
is,  veiled  by  tho  surrounding  trees,  a pile  of 
scaffolding.  This  encloses  the  brickwork  skele- 
ton of  the  National  Prince  Consort  Memorial. 
Commenced  about  two  years  ago,  without  any 
foundation  ceremony,  some  progress  has  now 
been  made  in.  its  erection,  which  we  shall  briefly 
describe. 

The  national  memorial  of  our  great  loss 
has  attained  about  30  ft.  out  of  its  ultimate 
height  (of  170  ft.),  though  it  is  by  no  means 
finished  up  to  that  height.  The  podium  is,  how- 
ever, in  its  place.  There  are  on  the  spot  num- 
ber of  polished  granite  columns  and  bases,  all 
worked  and  ready  for  placing  in  their  respective 
positions.  The  future  progress  promises,  there- 
fore, to  be  made  at  a more  rapid  rate.  In  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  where  so  many  mate- 
rials are  employed,  delays  often  ensue  from  the 
want  of  one  only.  This  is  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Much  more  progress  would  have 
been  eflected  by  this  time  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  Irish  granite.  The  Scottish  granite 
and  Italian  marbles  have  come  at  a call,  as  it 
were,  but  this  contribution  from  the  green  Isle 
of  Erin  has  been  long  in  appearing. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the  base 
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of  the  etepa  leading  to  the  montiment  is  to  be 
about  13U  ft.  eqnoro.  The  fonnclations  for  the 
central  mass  to  be  superimposed  upon  tbit- 
area  were  put  in  60  ft.  square  by  17  ft.  deep  in 
concrete,  in  consequence  of  loose  sand  being 
found  in  the  gravelly  soil.  As  the  foundationt. 
for  the  steps,  or  raised  platforms  forming  the 
base,  are  not  required  to  be  solid,  they  are  in 
an  arrangement  to  be  compared  to  three  heights 
of  flying  buttresses,  stepping  up  one  above 
another  round  tho  four  square  sides.  Each 
buttress  is  1 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
apart,  and  they  are  all  tied  together  by  means 
of  connecting  arches.  The  granite  steps  to  be 
laid  on  this  part  of  the  brick  skeleton,  if  extended 
in  a line,  would  exceed  a mile  and  a half  in  length. 
Following  the  configuration  assigned  them,  they 
will  consist  of  1,2(J0  lengths,  each  measuring 
7 ft.  They  are  of  Irish  grey  granite  from  Castle 
Wellan,  Newry,  forty  miles  distant  from  Belfast. 
The  transverse  section  of  the  internal  framework 
woTild  remind  French  autiquariea  of  les  fowches 
patibtdaircs, 'with  which  all  residences  seigneuriulcs 
were  once  supplemented.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  stages  of  arches,  two  more  elevated  than 
the  rest  being  approached  on  either  side  by  three 
tiers  stepping  up,  which  form  the  substratum  of 
the  steps.  The  external  piers  of  the  two 
elevated  arches  measure  8 ft.  3 in.  across;  the 
central  pier  dividing  the  two  arches  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  this  width,  measuring  but  4 ft. 

6 in.  in  diameter ; the  former  is  designed  to 
carry  the  greater  weight  of  the  clustered  columns 
at  the  four  angles  of  tho  monument,  the  latter 
tho  central  statue  only.  Descending  from  the 
podium,  the  first  platform  over  the  brick  frame- 
work for  the  steps  measures  15  ft.  across,  and 
after  a slope  or  flight  of  steps  of  12  ft.  6 in.  is  a 
second  platform  of  7 ft.  8 in.,  after  which  another 
slope  of  12  ft.  6 in.  brings  the  eye  to  the  ground, 
the  two  flights  together  rising  14  ft.  The  bricks 
for  this  part  of  the  structure  were  made  at 
Shepherd’s  Bash. 

The  podium,  now  erected  on  the  brickwork 
superstructure  described,  is  composed  of  granite 
and  marble.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
lower  or  base  mouldings,  of  Boss  of  Hull  red 
granite,  S ft.  high,  carries  a Sicilian  marble 
frieze,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  scnlptures,  from 
the  bands  of  Jlr.  Armstead  and  Mr.  Philips. 
This  Sicilian  marble  is  in  forty  blocks,  each 
6 ft.  3 in.  high,  2 ft.  thick,  and  varying  in  width 
and  weight.  The  smallest  blocks  weigh  4 tons 
each  ; the  largest  from  7 tons  to  8 tons.  Two 
more  of  them  placed  in  position  will  complete 
tho  portion  destined  to  receive  Mr.  Armstead’s 
rdievi.  Sis  more  are  required  to  be  raised 
and  placed  before  the  portion  allotted  to  Mr.  i 
Philips  will  bo  ready  for  his  labours.  This 
frieze,  which  is  G ft.  3 in.  in  height,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a moulded  capping,  in  Boss  of  Mull 
light  red  granite,  2 ft.  high. 

The  next  part  of  .the  superstructure  coasists  of  1 
the  four  clustered  txiiuniiis  to  carry  the  canopy.  | 
The  materials  for  these  are  on  the  spot  in  various 
stages  of  progress.  The  granite  columns  are  tho 
first  that  have  ever  been  polished  in  London. 
The  process  is  performed  by  machinery  erected 
on  the  site.  Thirty-two  of  them  (all  monoliths)  j 
measure  12  ft.  G in.  in  height,  and  2 ft.  G in.  in  j 
diameter ; and  thirty-two  others  measure  7 ft.  G in. 
in  height  and  2 it.  in  diameter.  The  bases  for 
tho  clusters  of  these  columns  are  nearly  ready  to 
be  set  upon  the  podium.  They  are  made  of  pink 
Mull  granite,  and  Lave  nine  bases  wrought  upon 
them  in  one  bl«/ck  each  sixteen  tons  in  weight. 
Tne  shaped  cores  of  the  clusters  are  of  red  Mull 
granite  2 ft.  Equate  and  20  ft.  high.  The 
principal  columns  placed  centrally  on  each  face  of 
the  cores  are  also  of  red  granite ; but  the  aroalier 
ones  at  the  angles  of  the  cores  are  wrought  of 
Irish  grey  granite.  Thus  each  cluster  is  com- 
posed of  eight  columns  and  a core.  Opinions 
have  been  expressed  that  these  clusters  will  look 
and  prove  too  weak  to  sustain  the  super-struc- 
ture. Precautions  have  been  taken  to  bind 
them  together  to  avert  tlio  last-mentioned  possi- 
bility. Each  column  is  well  dovetailed  into  the 
granite  core  the  whole  height,  and  cramped. 
At  the  junction  of  the  32  ft.  G in.  with  tho  upper 
and  shorter  oues,  measuring  7 ft.  6 in.,  oocurs  a 
copper  moulded  band,  1 foot  in  thickness.  Tiie 
Darley-dalo  cups  are  solid,  and  weigh  thirteen 
tons  each.  From  these  caps  will  spring  the 
groining  and  cupped  Portland  stone  arches  for 
the  canopy.  The  Mosaic  inlayings  of  Signor 
Salviati  will  enrich  the  gablets. 

Much  of  the  material  for  tho  pedestal  for  the 
bronze  figure  of  the  great  Prince  is  now  on  the 
spot,  such  as  the  pink  granite  for  the  sub-plinth, ; 
the  Corrt  ni  grfinite  ftom  Captain  Gordon’s  estate 


in  the  Highlands,  forty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  for 
the  base  and  surbase  mouldings,  and  the  Sicilian 
marble  for  the  heraldic  frieze  between  them. 
Taking  this  and  other  facilities  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  computed  that  the  structure  and  its 
various  artistic  accessories  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  years  from  this  time.  Mr.  Scott, 
the  architect,  is  happy  in  having  so  many 
gifted  co-workers  to  carry  out  his  design. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kelk,  as  builder,  is  contri- 
buting his  share  to  the  work  without  the  ordinary 
recompense  or  profit,  having  at  first  refused  to 
undertake  it,  but  complying  on  receiving  an  indi- 
cation direct  from  her  Majesty  that  it  was  the 
Koyal  pleasure  he  should  do  so. 

The  supervision  of  the  work  is  entrusted  to 
Mr.  William  Cross.  There  are  three  travelling 
machines  employed,  viz. — a low  hoist  to  lift 
20  ft.,  another  to  lift  40  ft.,  and  a third  to  lift 
blocks,  weighing  15  tons,  to  a height  of  40  ft. 
These  are  worked  by  hand,  not  steam.  It  takes 
a strength  of  four  or  five  men  to  lift  the  15-ton 
blocks.  Four  lightning  conductors  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  sculptors  are  all  busy  in  their  respective 
studies  with  their  models  for  the  various  groups 
and  friezes.  They  will  make  their  names  known 
in  far-off  comei’s  of  the  earth,  if  their  works 
prove  to  be  worthy  of  their  trust  j — Thorneycroft, 
Foley,  Bell,  Tbeed,  Weekes,  McDowell,  Calder 
Marshall,  and  Lawler  ; and  their  election  for  this 
task  will  be  as  a sign  to  posterity  that  they 
were  not  alighted  in  their  generation.  We  have 
already  named  the  sculptors  of  the  frieze  of  the 
podium.  Mr.  Farmer  is  deputed  to  the  stone  carv- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Skidmore  the  metal  work.  The 
great  crowning  work,  tho  metalline  presentment 
of  the  most  knightly,  most  kingly  prince,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Baron  Marochetti.  With  the  exception 
of  tho  Baron  and  Signor  Salviati,  all  the  artists 
employed  are  Britons.  Perhaps  it  is  as  good  an 
expression  as  we  could  devise,  of  our  sense  of 
the  value  of  tho  international  teachings  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  that  this  introduction  of  Conti- 
nental art  should  form  part  of  the  scheme  in  the 
national  monument.  If  good  wishes  can  speed 
and  prosper  a work,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
regret. 


BBEADTH  OF  LIGHT  AHD  SHADOW  IH 
AECHITECTUEE.* 

Our  life  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  lights 
and  shadows.  In  studying  this  subject,  there- 
i fore,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be 
! permissible  to  treat  it  not  merely  in  a dry  and 
technical  manner,  but  with  some  reference  to 
j general  principles.  Not  indeed  that  the  tech- 
; nical  part  of  it  is  insignificant,  for  it  is  a main 
j element  in  the  success,  not  only  of  the  architect 


which  the  Italians  call  cliiaro  scmto,  but  which 
with  us  goes  by  the  simpler  name  of  Light  and 
Shadow  ; and  in  the  outset  I cannot  but  express 
1 an  opinion  how  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  study 
of  our  architects  is  far  too  much  confined  to  that 
of  elevations  and  sections,  rather  than  extended 
to  perspective  sketching,  and  what  must  be  even 
more  useful  and  truthful — the  construction  of 
models  in  some  detail  of  the  structures  they  are 
about  to  erect.  The  appearance  of  a building 
with  or  without  the  sun  upon  it,  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening,  is  a matter  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance,  yet  seldom  much  weighed  or  thought  of. 
Does  its  outline  come  boldly  out  upon  tho  sky, 
or  is  it  backed  by  hills  and  woods  ? What  is  the 
depth  of  shadow  cast  by  its  mouldings  and 
cornices  ? What  is  the  setting  of  its  windows — 
the  best,  perhaps  only,  index  we  have  of  the 
strength  and  thickness  of  its  walls  ? These  are 
a few,  but  a few  only  of  the  questions  which  a 
study  of  tho  light  and  shadow  of  a building 
presents  to  the  mind  of  the  architect.  The 
tendency  of  the  revival  of  architecture  in 
England  has  been  rather  towards  technical 
excellence  than  the  improvement  of  the  great 
principles  of  design.  Nor  are  tho  causes  of  this 
far  to  seek.  The  revival  has  had  its  origin  more 
in  the  individual  spirit  and  energy  of  private 
persons,  than  in  any  Government  influence.  The 
Church,  indeed,  as  in  the  olden  time,  has  been 
the  main  friend  and  supporter  of  tho  art,  but 
here,  too,  the  tendency  has  been  to  smallness  and 
prettiness,  rather  than  to  size  and  magnificence  : 
true,  indeed,  our  cathedrals  have  undergone,  to 
no  insignificant  degree,  restoration  andimpiiove- 
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ment,  but  it  has  been  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  Buperstmeture  rather  than  in  the  extent  of 
the  foundations.  Here,  too,  it  is  the  unit,  rather 
than  the  corporate  idea,  that  has  bad  its  main 
influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The  parish 
church  or  the  nobleman’s  mansion  hao  been 
the  scene  of  tho  architect’s  most  successful 
labours.  Of  course,  to  this  rule  there  are  large 
exceptions.  The  vitality  which  has  risen  from 
individual  energy  and  individual  wealth  has 
spread  through  every  part  of  the  body  politic  of 
England,  and  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
the  erection  of  many  noble  public  buildings  of 
which  no  age  or  countiy,  not  even  classic  Italy, 
need  have  been  ashamed  ; yet  I dare  affirm  that 
the  movement  has  been  inspired  from  below 
rather  than  from  above. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  taste  has  spread  from  the  labonrs 
of  such  men  as  Rickman,  and  Pngin,  and  Buskin, 
rather  than  gained  inspiration  from  public 
patronage,  from  the  Government,  or  from  the 
Crown.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  efforts,  our- 
experiments,  are  necessarily  upon  a small  scale 
at  first.  We  arc  like  military  officers  who  have 
not  had  much  opportunity  of  moving  large 
bodies  of  men  ; whereas,  abroad,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects  generally,  have  much  assist- 
ance from  Government,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a large  set  of  young  men,  and  foi-m  a 
school,  whether  of  painting,  or  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  We  in  England  work  in  an  iso- 
lated and  therefore  comparatively  small  way. 
Here  and  there  a well-known  architect  or  sculp- 
tor may  have  pupils ; a painter,  we  may  say, 
hardly  ever. 

Nor  do  I feel  that  this  mode  of  working  is 
altogether  wrong.  It  interposes  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  struggling  merit ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  choice  spirits  who  struggle 
upwards  are  probably  men  of  higher  genius  than 
those  who  in  the  neighbouring  country  are  raised 
up  under  the  fostering  wing  of  Imperial  patron- 
age. We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
artists  of  our  day.  Finish,  indeed,  perhaps, 
bears  a disproportional  value  in  the  market,  and 
the  excellence  of  detail,  whether  in  architecture 
or  its  sister  arte,  is  very  highly  appreciated, 
while  genius  like  that  of  a Blake  or  of  a Martin 
is  little  thought  of.  I mention  these  topics  of 
the  day  as  one  excuse  for  recalling  to  your  minds- 
a few  of  what  I would  call  the  larger  principles 
of  the  art, — its  theory  rather  than  its  practice. 

I would,  then,  ask  you  what  is  breadth  ? It  is 
a word  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  the  artist, 
but,  perhaps,  not  readily  present  to  the  mind  in 
any  very  clear  and  definite  manner.  Perhaps 
we  may  arrive  at  a sound  notion  of  its  nature  by 
looking  at  its  opposite,  which  I take  to  be 
“ spottiness  of  effect,”  or  “ overcrowding  of  de- 
tail.” As  a general  rule,  we  may  say  that  the 
earliest  styles  of  Gothic  art,  the  Norman,  the 
transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  the 
later  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated, 
present  noble  examples  of  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment,  when  compared  with  the 
Perpendicular  in  England,  the  Flamboyant  style 
in  France,  and  the  Benaissanee  in  Italy.  It  has 
been^observed  by  a writer  on  morals,  that  we  do 
not  want  a dinner  to  be  “all  sweets,  or  all  des-- 
sert,”  ora  beautiful  dress  to  be  all  “flounces 
and  furbelows  so,  too,  we  do  not  like  a build- 
ing entirely  covered  with  ornamentation,  which 
justly  is  compared  rather  to  “ filagree-work,  or 
lace-work,”  than  to  the  realization  of  that  noble 
idea  of  structure  which  makes  the  framework 
the  basis  of  all  real  beauty,  just  as  the  bones  of 
an  animal  are  the  true  foundation  of  its  features 
and  of  its  form.  Not  universal  ornament,  then, 
but  ornament  in  the  right  place,  in  the  right  de- 
gree, and,  above  all,  in  the  right  perfection,  are 
characteristics  of  breadth.  With  breadth  is 
necessarily  connected  severity  of  style;  and  I 
would  add  this  one  observation  upon  the  subject, 
which,  I think,  is  agreeably  to  a remark  of  Mr. 
Burke’s,  in  hie  essay  on  “ The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.”  Breadth  seems  to  be  necessarily 
linked  with  size,  and  what  may  be  called  a cer- 
tain masculine  vigour  in  the  design  of  a build- 
ing. Small  things  are  deprived  of  much 
grandeur,  and  its  place  is  then  supplied  by  the 
secondary  attribute  of  prettiness  or  elegance.  I 
would  instance,  as  a proof  of  this,  a small  apart- 
ment as  compared  with  a large;  a lady-cbapel 
as  compared  with  a nave ; metal-work  as  com- 
pared with  stone  work ; and  jewelry  as  com- 
pared with  iron--work.  The  more  minute  the 
object,  the  less  need  we  fear  that  exquisite 
finish  upon  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
taste.  The  dragon-fly  or  the  humming-bird 
has  colours  more  brilliant,  hpes  fniinitcly  more 
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: delicate,  than  we  find  in  the  plumage  of  the 
dusky  eagle  or  tawny  coat  of  the  lion.  Small 
I things  can  hardly  be  too  pretty : large  works  can 
I hardly  be  too  simple.  If  this  were  kept  more 
i in  mind,  I think  much  useless  expense  might  be 
spared.  Size  in  a building  in  no  small  measure 

■ supplies  the  place  of  ornament.  There  is  dignity 
: even  in  empty  wall  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
i in  small  chapels,  in  the  tombs  of  the  wealthy,  in 
i the  reredos,  in  the  font,  in  the  memorial  stone, 
I we  have  good  examples  where  the  true  principles 
; of  simplicity  and  vigour  may  with  great  appro- 
j priateness  be  made  to  yield  the  palm  to  loveliness 
; and  grace. 

Breadth,  then,  is  always  accompanied  by 
; grandeur. 

“ Those  Titanian  fabrics 

Which  point  in  ERypt'a  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record,’* 

! are  noble  examples  of  this;  and  as  we  sail  down 
I the  stream  of  time,  and  advance  in  knowledge 
[ of  world  architecture,  the  Doric  temple  presents 
I to  us  the  noblest  example  that  can  be  found  of 

■ “ breadth.”  Ornament,  varied  and  rich,  is  con- 
f fined  to  the  pediment,  the  cornice,  and  the  frieze. 

' Tet,  what  glories  do  these  disclose.  How  simple, 
E and  yet  how  perfect,  are  those  forms  of  heroes 
: and  horsemen  which  came  from  the  inspiration 
( of  a Phidias.  Sculpture,  indeed,  always  was 
1 used  as  an  adjunct  of  Greek  art  in  the  days  of 
i its  true  glory.  Not  merely  the  frieze,  but  the 
I metopes  between  the  triglyphs.  The  pediment, 

D as  before  noticed,  and  the  pedestals  on  the  roof, 

3 are  all  useless  and  quite  without  intention,  unless 
• surmounted  with  sculpture.  We  may  notice,  too, 

I how  accurately  the  principle  of  ornamenting 
" **  stmeturo  ” is  carried  out.  The  ornament  being 
Q almost  always  placed  upon  some  essential  part  of 
t tbe  building,  and  but  seldom  superadded,  as  a 
c mere  wanton  and  useless  luxury.  The  variety  of 
f form,  too,  which  characterizes  this  Doric  style  is 
D notable.  We  may  first  of  all  observe  the  form  of 
..  the  building — a parallelogram  or  oblong.  The 
;•  cornices,  the  triglyphs,  the  bases  of  tho  columns, 

the  steps  leading  to  the  portico,  are  all  square  in 
) outline,  and  notable  for  the  saliency  of  their  right 
[.  angles.  Tho  columns  are  all  circles,  and  being 
'i  circular  present  the  finest  contrast  to  the  square 
'I  masses  of  wliich  the  building  consists;  but  the 
( adjuncts  of  these  noble  Bhaft0,theQutings,and  the 
E:  capitals  present  the  form  of  delicate  curves. 

I The  capital  is  ovoid.  It  used  to  be  assumed 
h that  these  columns  were  bounded  by  straight 
;i  Imes.  Modern  discovery  has  shown  that  they 
i:  have  a convex  profile,— this  in  the  Parthenon 
[(goes  to  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
.'I  column.  The  absence  of  this  in  modern  ■work 
; gives  that  poverty  and  rigidity  to  the  style,— in 
)•  other  words,  that  want  of  breadth,— which  is  so 
fi  frequently  matter  of  just  complaint. 

We  see,  then,  that  although  the  Doric  order 
iis  remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  its  breadth, 
s what  may  fairly  be  termed  tho  opposite  merit, 
iivariety  of  form,  complexity  of  detail,  was  never 
iiabsent  from  the  mind  of  the  Greek  artists. 
fTariety,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  note  of 
-fthe  picturesque,  as  symmetry  is  tho  note  of 
^••what  is  purely  and  simply  beautiful.  It  is  in 
Ithe  combination  of  tho  two  that  we  have  the 
itacme,  not  only  of  architectural  excellence,  but 
)lof  all  art. 

Another  refinement  was  to  give  a slightly- 
ninclined  inward  slope  to  the  whole  building. 
fThis,  of  course,  brought  out  a great  notion  of 
iiBupport  and  strength.  Each  curve  was  designed 
iiupon  principles  truly  mathematical.  Tho  care 
Twith  which  the  mason-work  was  built  has  never 
Jibeen  surpassed;  and  yet  all  this  meritorious 
ltdetail  was  not,  even  in  its  smallest  part,  super- 
lifluous,  because  it  was  bestowed  upon  a design 
icat  once  simple,  appropriate,  and  beautiful.  The 
irprobability  is  that  these  splendid  temples  were 
mob  only  remarkable  for  their  lovely  forms,  for 
lithe  depth  and  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
orounded  column,  and  in  the  deep  recess,  but  that 
ibhey  •v\-ere  brilliant  as  precions  stones,  dietin- 
[iguished  even  at  a distance  by  their  sparkling 
tcolour.  This  topic, however, is  scarcely  within  the 
cacopo  of  this  lecture.  I hasten  onwards  to  notice 
usome  few  other  examples  of  breadth  of  treat- 
Qinent,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  the  pure  Doric 
asample  may  fairly  be  termed  the  most  natural 
Hind  perfect  form. 

Taking  a bold  leap,  as  it  were,  from  Pagan 
tutyles  to  Christian  art,  we  perceive  an  un- 
jimifltakuable  analogy  in  their  progress  and  de- 
ekelopment  which  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
nauy  intelligent  inquirer.  Tho  social  state  of  man 
3 as  he  emerges  from  barbarism  into  civilization, 
lidevelopes,  at  various  pei-iods  of  history,  iu 
Hjimilar  ways.  Tho  Christian  civilization  is  un- 


like tho  Greek,  and  it  is  as  superior  to  it  as  the 
character  of  its  great  Pounder  -was  to  that  of 
Socrates.  Nevertheless,  there  are  points  of 
likeness,  and  if  the  theocratic  system  of  the 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  intended  (as  most 
orthodox  divines  admit)  to  prefigure  the  sacer- 
dotal and  sacramental  system  of  the  Christian 
church — if,  as  lawyers  will  not  be  slow  to 
acknowledge,  we  must  look  to  ancient  Home  as 
the  fountain  of  all  systematic  laws,  and  what 
may  be  comprehensively  called  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  to  Greece  we  may  confidently 
turn  (as  an  able  statesman  has  lately  told  us) 
as  the  divinely-appointed  source  of  our  know- 
ledge in  all  matters  of  taste,  literature,  poetry, 
and  art.  Tho  Indo-Germanic  races  which  de- 
scended into  Hellas  proper,  from  Thessaly,  from 
Thrace,  from  Scythia,  were  but  men  of  like 
passions  and  kindred  origin  with  those  who, 
many  centuries  afterwards,  came  down  from 
Germany  and  France  into  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy. It  is  therefore  not  unnatural,  upon 
general  grounds,  that  we  should  trace  in  the 
early  styles  of  Greek  architecture,  some  faint 
likeness  of  the  early  styles  of  Christian  art,  and 
that,  viutatis  mutandis,  we  should  see  iu  Doric 
simplicity  a prototype  of  Norman  breadth  and 
^andeur,  a prototype  undoubtedly  more  perfect 
in  all  technical  excellences  than  its  Christian 
successor,  but  lees  fertile  in  idea,  in  variety,  in 
all  those  attributes  which  distinguish  the  Church 
architecture  of  Medimval  Europe  from  the 
Temple  architectui’e  of  Greece.  What  the 
Doric  style  was  to  the  Egyptian,  the  Norman  style 
in  England  was  to  tho  Continental  styles.  This, 
Mr.  Pergusson,  in  hie  able  handbook,  remarks, 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  nave  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, a building  differing  in  every  respect  from 
anything  on  the  Continent.  He  proposes  to  give 
to  it  the  namo  of  “Norman”  Saxonized,  but 
emphatically  denies  that  it  has  any  claim  to 
tho  distinctive  characteristics  of  Norman. 
In  both,  however,  the  common  attribute  is 
“ breadth not  so  much  largeness  of  dimen- 
sion as  largeness  of  proportion  ; an  nnuecessary 
strength  in  all  the  supports;  an  unnecessary 
depth  in  all  the  mouldings ; an  almost  super- 
human vigour  in  the  style ; and  a superabund- 
ance of  sculptured  ornament,  which,  however 
rich  it  may  be,  never  interferes  with  the  main 
lines  of  the  building,  or  the  unbroken  surfaces 
which  are  a necessary  constituent  of  breadth. 
Tho  beauty  and  minuteness  of  the  Norman 
diaper  work  is  a very  remarkable  thing,  in  a 
style  where  all  else  is  so  large  and  so  bold.  This 
nave  of  Durham,  as  Mr.  Pergusson  says,  bold, 
massive,  and  grand,  presents  a striking  contrast 
to  later  examples,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  nave 
of  York  Minster,  which,  though  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  presenting  a degree  of  refinement 
in  every  process  and  every  detail,  to  which 
Durham  cannot  pretend,  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
posing as  the  rude  grandeur  displayed  by  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  its  far  smaller  size. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  analogy  I have 
noticed  between  the  Early  Doric  and  the  Norman 
might  be  cai'ried  further.  There  is  in  the  Ionic 
style  a character  of  elegant  simplicity  which  is 
not  alien  to  the  Early  English;  and  iu  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Corinthian  a gi'cab  likeness  to  the 
Gothic  Decorated  style.  These  may  be  feeble 
analogies  : I will  not  too  much  insist  upon  them  ; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  appear  to  give  a fair 
view  of  the  various  steps  by  which  tbe  human 
mind  rises  to  the  ideal  in  art.  From  rude 
strength  we  advance  to  an  elegant  simplicity, 
and  thence,  again,  to  richness  of  decoration; 
after  which  the  course  is  generally  downwai'd ; 
not,  as  has  been  before  observed,  in  technic 
skill,  but  in  all  the  grander  attributes  of  art. 
As  labour  becomes  more  skilled,  we  economize 
our  materials ; and  we  therefore  find  in  later 
periods  of  development  less  of  originality,  leas 
of  power,  but  more  minuteness  and  elegance  of 
finish. 

Again,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  it  useful  to 
compare  our  condition  with  regard  to  architec- 
ture to  that  of  Imperial  Home,  after  the  long 
peace  which  inaugurated  tho  reigu  of  Augustus. 
To  Home  all  heathen  art  tended ; from  Home 
all  Christian  art  originated.  Not,  indeed,  that 
tho  Homans  were  artists.  Qaitethereverso;  but, 
like  a whirlpool  in  some  mighty  stream,  Rome 
appropriated  to  herself,  made  her  own,  every- 
thing that  came  within  her  reach.  Etruscan  in 
her  origin,  she  baa  left  more  remains  of  the 
period  when  she  was  governed  by  kings  than  of 
her  consular  and  republican  historj',  of  which 
latter  we  have  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  a siugle 
monument.  But  with  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
the  subjection  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  au  ex- 


tensive Oriental  dominion,  artistic  wealth  began 
to  flow  in  upon  her  from  all  quarters.  The  con- 
sequence was  a number  of  buildings  of  different 
and  incongruous  styles;  remai’kable  rather  for 
size  and  grandeur  than  for  taste,  and  a mascu- 
line vigonr  of  style.  The  same  thingmay  be  said 
of  our  modem  capitals.  Of  the  Emperor  Angnatus 
it  was  remarked,  that  having  found  Romo  a city 
of  brick,  he  left  it  a city  of  marble.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  like  manner,  having  fonnd 
Paris  a city  of  streets,  nairow,  inconvenient, 
and  dirty,  has  made  it  a city  of  palaces,  airy, 
commodious,  and  clean  ; but  it  is  a general  and 
true  remark,  that  in  doing  all  this  he  has  not 
added  to  its  character.  It  is  fine,  it  is  magnifi- 
cent ; but  compare  its  interest  with  any  genuine 
specimen  of  old  work,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  confess  that  magnificence  often 
means  monotony,  and  costliness  a sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom.  In  London,  matters  are 
little  better  ; though  they  are  better.  If  Paris, 
like  Rome  of  old,  is  delivered  to  the  tender  taste 
of  an  emperor,  London  is  being  gradually  given 
up  to  tho  tender  mercies  of  the  engineer.  In  aU 
this  we  see  tendencies  towards  a state  of  transi- 
tion, from  old  and  timo-honoured  styles,  to  some- 
thing new,  something  better,  it  may  be,  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen ; but  whether  worse  or  better, 
it  will  probably  be  something  wholly, — or  at  least 
iu  its  main  features, — novel.  In  the  decline  of 
imperial  Rome,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Romans  saw  (it  is  a philosophical  remark  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s)  the  result  to  which  tbe  amalgama- 
tion of  various  styles  then  in  vogue  was  tending, 
and  yet  they  -worked  as  distinctly  to  that  end  as 
if  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  guided  them  to  a 
well-defined  conception  of  the  future.  And  the 
same  thing  is  going  on  with  the  earth  upon  which 
we  tread,  with  the  language  we  utter,  with  the 
political  institutions  under  which  we  live.  Am 
insensible  change,  all  the  more  efficient  because 
almost  imperceptible,  affects  us  all ; and  from 
old  forms  new  forms  are  being  continually 
evolved.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  although 
this  be  an  expansion  of  our  subject,  it  is  alto- 
gether alien  to  it.  It  is  at  periods  when  things 
are  changing — when  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  saying  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  that  all 
things  are,  as  it  were,  in  a constant  flux, — it  is  so 
important  to  recur  to  first  principles;  not  to 
waste  our  energy  upon  details  alono  (though 
invaluable  in  their  way),  but  to  look  to  some- 
thing broad  and  grand,  such  as  animated  the 
architects  of  Mediaeval  Europe  or  Classic  Greece. 
In  this  as  in  most  of  the  pi'oblems  which  guide 
you  in  tho  noble  practice  of  architecture.  Nature 
may  bo  at  tho  least  as  great  a help  to  you  as 
any  building  framed  by  man.  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  to  support  a superincumbent  weight 
upon  a slender  and  delicate  shaft  ? Look  at 
tho  mechanism  of  the  wheat-stalk,  in  which  you 
will  see,  in  an  undeveloped  form,  every  prin- 
ciple which  guided  Stephenson  in  the  formation 
of  his  iron  tube  across  the  Menai  Strait.  Do 
you  want  to  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  some 
continual  pressure  ? Look  to  tho  buttresses  of 
the  everlasting  hills,  aud  there  learn  that  it  is 
in  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  foundation — 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (how  often,  yet  how 
foolishly  neglected  now-a-daya) — that  we  can  rely 
for  a permanent  and  really  substantial  building. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  landscape  as  they 
float  across  tho  plain,  or  betray  by  their  un- 
dulating nature  the  forms  of  the  superficies,  are 
guides  to  us  in  showing  how  different  may  be 
the  external  effect  of  the  same  mass  at  various 
times,  how  form  changes,  how  colour  changes 
under  the  transient  influenco  of  light  or 
shadow. 

I am  the  more  anxious  to  make  these  remarks, 
because  I have  lately  heard  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
Scott,  two  admirablo  lectures  on  the  various 
buildings  open  to  the  study  of  the  young  archi- 
tect, both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  shown 
them  what  advantages  may  bo  derived  from  the 
study  of  old  churches,  old  halls,  old  ornament, 
wherever  found;  how  the  -work  of  those  whom 
wo  call  the  “ old  men,”  may  serve  in  the  solution 
of  many  a practical  problem.  He  has  well  ad- 
vired  this,  as  the  best  means  of  exciting  and 
quickening  powers  of  observation. 

I would  fain  add,  while  you  give  full  weight 
to  the  architects  of  this  or  that  century,  this  or 
that  era,  do  not  forget  the  works  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  tho  IJniverse.  Depend  npon  it, 
those  old  monks  who  raised  such  noble  minsters 
hesitated  not  to  see  in  the  animal  framework,  or 
the  floral  decoration,  the  best  possible  models, 
both  for  permanent  structure  and  appropriate 
ornament.  Among  the  merits  of  Mr.  Buskin,  a 
au  interesting  writer,  thi^  must  ever  be  con- 
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sidered  as  one  of  the  greatest.  He  has  never 
looked  npon  his  case  as  made  oat  because  it  has 
been  established  by  thirteenth  - century  pre- 
cedent, or  any  other  precedent,  but  has  gone 
straight  to  nature  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
views.  Having  observed  her  laws,  and  the 
works  of  art  in  which  her  beauties  are  akilfnlly 
portrayed,  with  no  common  genius,  he  has 
brought  to  the  study  of  architecture  a mind 
stored  with  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
information  ; and,  although  we  may  fairly  differ 
from  many  of  his  “dogmatic”  rules,  we  must 
admit  him  to  have  shown  a spirit  in  the  study 
of  art,  both  catholic,  and  sincere ; catholic  in  the 
universality  of  its  grasp,  sincere  in  the  truthful 
working  out  of  any  detail  with  which  he  may  have 
charged  himself.  These  few  remarks,  then, 
come  to  this, — that,  while  admiring  the  skill  of 
modem  architects  in  all  matter  of  detail,  it  is 
possible,  by  the  over-study  of  these  latter,  to 
lose  sight  of  that  great  principle  of  breadth 
which,  whether  we  take  it  in  form,  or  light  and 
shadow,  or  colour,  is  a necessary,  indeed  the 
first,  element  in  any  great  work.  Secondly,  if 
the  principle  of  breadth  have  any  value,  it  ought 
to  be  specially  brought  out  at  a time  when 
prettiness  and  littleness  are  rather  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  day, — when  we  are  more  likely 
to  produce  Dutch  minuteness  than  Italian  mag- 
nificence, private  luxury  rather  than  public 
splendour.* 


THE  THRUST  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHES. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  a communication  ni 
the  Builder  of  31st  March,  on  the  thrust  of  Gothic 
arches,  from  Mr.  Tarn,  who  simplifies  the  results 
of  theory  in  the  case  of  the  equilateral  arch,  in 
order  to  get  algebraic  rules  for  the  thrust  and 
for  the  thickness  of  pier,  for  the  use  specially  of 
practical  men.  I observe  that  in  the  preliminary 
processes  the  cosine  of  the  angle  called  a (alpha) 
is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  i ; and  that  the  con- 
clusions are  thus  limited  to  the  equilateral  arch, 
the  commonness  of  which  type  of  course  gpves 
value  to  such  conclnsions. 

There  are,  however,  and  perhaps  may  always 
be,  many  men  of  much  practical  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  whom  even  the  moderate  amount  of 
algebra  needed  to  make  use  of  the  rules  referred 
to  would  be  distasteful  or  difficult.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  such  of  your  readers  as  come  under 
this  description,  and  yet  are  not  altogether 
content  to  be  guided  in  their  construction  by 
pure  “ rule  of  thumb,”  that  a very  simple 
process  will  give  the  thrust  of  the  arch  by 
arithmetic  and  drawing  merely ; and  this  not 
only  for  Gothic  arches  with  level  surcharge,  but 
for  arches  of  all  possible  shapes  and  for  every 
distribution  of  surcharge.  One  example  will 
sufficiently  show  the  process ; and  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  such  that  any  one  able  to  draw  and  to  take 
out  the  cubic  feet  of  masonry  can  use  it  with 
ease  and  despatch. 

Take  a Gothic  equilateral  arch  (fig.  1),  of 


40  ft.  span,  5 ft.  voussoirs,  and  20  ft.  surcharge. 
To  find  tl«o  thrust  for  each  foot  thickness  of 


* To  be  continued. 


wall,  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of 
masonry. 

Divide  the  half  - arch  with  surcharge  into 
sections  of  uniform  breadth,  and  take  out  the 
cubic  contents  of  each.  In  fig.  1 the  sections 
are  each  2 ft.  broad,  and  the  section  lines  are 
numbered  from  0 to  10,  the  last  coinciding  with 
the  front  of  pier  at  B.  Write  the  successive 


SectionB, 

Contents. 

0 

52 

62 

1 

55 

159 

2 

67-G 

271-6 

3 

61--1 

390-8 

4 

C5-4 

617-4 

5 

69-6 

652-4 

6 

74-8 

796-8 

7 

81-6 

953-2 

8 

89-6 

1124-4 

9 

101-6 

1315-6 

. 

Total  of  m colunan  6233'0 


cubic  contents  in  a column,  numbering  each' 
section  after  its  right  hand  (or  upper)  section 
line  (from  0 to  9).  Then  get  the  numbers  in 
column  m by  simple  addition,  thus  : — For  sec- 
tion 0,  m=“  contents  ” = 52.  Add  to  this  the 
“ contents”  of  1 and  0,  giving  159  for  tbe  next 
number.  Add  to  159  the  “ contents  ” of  2 and 
1,  and  the  sum  271'6  is  the  next  number.  Add 
to  271'6  the  “contents”  of  3 and  2,  and  this 
gives  390‘6  for  the  next  number  5 and  so  on, 
adding  to  each  “ m ” in  turn  the  “ contents  ” of 
the  corresponding  section  and  of  the  section 
next  below.  The  total  (6233)  of  the  numbers 
in  column  m multiplied  by  the  half-breadth  of 
the  sections  (in  this  case^l),  is  the  moment  of 
the  half  arch  and  surcharge  in  terms  of  the 
weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  masonry,  at  a leverage 
of  1 ft. 

Now  draw  the  diagram  shown  in  fig.  2 to 


the  same  vertical  scale  as  fig.  1,  and  any  con- 
venient horizontal  scale,  by  taking  the  section 
lines  (0  to  10)  with  the  heights  at  which  they 
cut  extrados  and  intrados,  and  plotting  them 
at  distances  proportionate  to  the  numbers  in 
I column  VI.  Thus  the  horizonal  distance  from 
line  10  to  line  9 will  be  as  1315'6  ; from  9 to  8 
as  1124'4 ; from  10  to  0 as  6233.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  outlines  of  extrados  and  intrados 
as  plotted  on  this  diagram.  It  only  remains  to 
draw  the  straight  line  LRP,  meeting  extrados 
towards  the  crown  and  intrados  (at  R)  towards 
the  springing  (but  not  cutting  either  line),  and 
to  transfer  the  heights  where  it  crosses  the 
section  lines  to  the  corresponding  lines  in  fig.  1, 
and  we  get  LRP,  the  theoretical  line  of  pressure, 
with  its  “ point  of  rupture,”  at  R.  Then  divide 
the  total  moment  of  half-arch  (6233)  by  the 
vertical  rise  of  the  line  of  pressure  from  L to  P 

(33'3  ft.),  and  the  result  (33  3 ~ 

the  thrust  in  terms  of  a cubic  foot  of  masonry. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  algebraic  process 
gives  the  point  of  rupture  E,  a little  lower  than  R ; 
and  also  assumes  a line  of  pressure  passing 
through  D,  a little  higher  than  P (a  line  which 
would  partly  lie  outside  extrados).  Also,  that 
by  the  implicit  supposition  of  a balancing  action 
of  the  surcharge  of  the  joint  F E about  its  inner 
edge  E,  it  materially  reduces  the  computed 
thrust.  Such  action,  however,  would  only  be  on 
incipient  rupture ; for,  unless  F lifted,  all  the 
surcharge  to  the  left  of  10  would  be  a dead 
weight  on  the  pier.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  in  a rightly  constructed  arch  the 
line  of  pressure  adjusts  itself  with  regard  to  the 
neutral  axes  of  the  voussoirs,  rather  than  to 
imaginary  points  of  rupture  (rupture  not  being 
imminent)  ; but  the  trouble  of  fixing  the  true 
line  according  to  this  principle,  and  the  advan- 


tage of  a ready  and  commonly  accepted  method,  [ 
are  inducements  to  keep  to  the  venerable  fiction  j 
that  all  arches  are  built  dry,  and  on  the  brink  of  | 
falling  in.  All  possible  lines  of  pressure  would  I 
be  represented  by  straight  lines  in  diagram  2.  [ 

Having  the  horizontal  thrust,  it  will  not  be  | 
very  difficult  to  find  the  suitable  thickness  for 
the  pier. 

Suppose  the  height  of  pier  from  its  base  ta 
the  springing  at  B,  to  bo  40  ft. ; from  B to  L- 
(where  line  of  pressure  meets  the  continuation  | 
of  inside  line  of  pier)  is  6 ft.  by  the  scale,  so  | 
that  height  from  base  to  L is  46  ft.  Also  height 
from  base  to  top  of  surcharge  is  100‘3  ft.,  and 
contents  of  half-arch  with  surcharge  (being  the 
total  of  “contents”  column)  = 708'6.  Then, 
with  a level  surcharge,  the  rule  for  thickness  of 
pier  will  be  as  follows  : — 

To  square  of  contents  (708'6*),  add  four  times 
the  continued  product  of  thrust  (187),  height 
from  base  to  L (46) , and  height  from  base  to  top 
of  surcharge  (100-3).  Take  the  square  root  of 
this  sum,  subtract  from  it  the  contents  (708'6), 
divide  the  remainder  by  height  from  base  to  top 
of  surcharge,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  re- 
quired thickness  of  pier.  Or, 

jjjU  f ^f08  P + 4 X 187  X 46  X 100'3-708'6  j 

= 12'7  = thickneas  of  pier  in  feet. 

I observe  that  the  algebraic  process  gives  but 
11-03  for  the  thickness,  owing  to  the  thrust 
being  taken  rather  smaller,  as  already  explained. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  oblique 
thrust  are  readily  found  from  the  right-angled 
triangle  LXT,  in  which  LX  is  as  the  horizontal 
thrust,  aud  XT  as  the  contents  : LT  will  repre- 
sent the  oblique  thrust. 

CHAHLES  E.  CONDER. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY  committee  has,  since  the  1 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  been  in-  1 
vestigating  the  proceedings  and  projects  of  that  ' 
institution  which  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  1 
the  principal  share  in  the  local  government  of  | 
the  metropolis.  The  first  report  of  the  com-  j 
mittee  has  just  been  published,  and  contains  an  j 
interesting  retrospect  of  the  subject  and  a dis-  ^ 
cussion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  future 
improvements  in  London  may  be  provided  for. 

The  report  gives  the  following  summary  of 
the  expenditure  which  has  been  aud  will  be  in- 
curred for  improvements  in  different  parts  of  the  1 
metropolis ; — [ 


Thames  Embankment,  north  aido,  with  pro- 
posed approaches £1,973,610 

Street  from  Blackfriars  to  MansionHouee  1,299,200 

Garrick-street  125,416 

Middle-row,  Holborn (>l,0CO 

Holbom-vallcy  Sfiadact 686,000 

■Widening  Park-lane  105,000 

Widening  High-street,  Kensington  88,000 

Southwark-strect 696, 706- 

'Victoria  Park  approach 43,430 

Whitechapel-street 176,000 

Finsbury  Park 59,567 

Southwark  Park  69,271 

Chelsea  Embankment 206,000 

Lambeth  Embankment 9o9,000 


Making  a total  of  between  six  and  seven  millions- 
sterling  for  past  and  projected  improvements. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  tbe  coal 
and  wine  duties.  These  have  produced  in  the 
last  few  years  a revenue  varying  from  1G2,OOOL 
to  nearly  200,0001.  annually.  The  income  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  cost  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  other  metropolitan  improve-' 
ments. 

The  committee  express  an  opinion  “ that 
should  the  works  already  referred  to  another 
committee  be  sanctioned  by  it,  the  coal  and  wine 
duties  might  beneficially  be  continued  for  a 
farther  limited  period.” 

Besides  the  sources  of  income  mentioned  the 
Metropolitan  Board  now  imposes  a rate  iipon 
the  rateable  property  within  its  jurisdiction,  of 
more  than  threepence  in  the  pound  for  general 
purposes,  in  addition  to  a charge  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  main  drainage;  the  total  rate 
exceeding  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  com- 
mittee insist  that,  if  the  local  taxation  were  more 
nearly  equalised  in  different  parts  of  London,  a 
much  greater  revenue  might  be  conveniently 
raised  from  that  source.  In  Southwark,  White- 
chapel, and  Limehouae,  the  total  burden  is  from 
6a.  9d.  to  5s.  5d.  in  the  pound;  while  in  the 
fashionable  regions  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  Paddington,  and  Kensington,  it  is  not 
more  than  half-a-crown  in  the  pound. 

The  committee  conclude  that  “one  mode  of 
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tproviding  funds  for  all  local  purposes  would  Le 
^fonnd  in  a nearer  appi-oach  to  the  equalisation 
lof  local  burdens  in  the  metropolis and  they 
[recommend  that  in  future  arrangements  of  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  charge 
of  permanent  improvements  should  be  borne 
partly  by  the  owners  and  partly  by  the  occupiers 
of  the  property  assessed. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Palmerston  Memorial  for  Southanypton. — 
lAt  a meeting  of  the  committee  for  carrying  out 
bthis  memorial,  Mr.  R.  S.  Pearce  announced  that 
ithe  subscriptions  already  in  hand  and  promised, 
[amounted  to  nearly  4001.,  and  that  letters  had 
(been  received  offering  to  execute  the  statue 
[proposed  to  be  erected  here  to  the  memory  of 
fthe  late  Lord  Palmerston,  from  Mr.  Lucas,  of 
!Chilworth;  Mr.  G.  Adams,  Mr.  E.  Rosa,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sharp,  of  Londonj  the  two  latter  of  whom 
reont  designs  in  plaster  of  the  statues  they  pro- 
eposed  to  execute.  Mr.  Alderman  Perkins  said 
iithat,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  be  had 
®een  Mr.  Theed,  who  would  execute  a statue  for 
,1,000  guineas.  Mr.  Sharp  also  attended  in 
[person,  and  explained  the  general  character  of 
iis  statue,  which  ho  proposed  to  make  7 ft.  6 in. 
lin  height,  on  a pedestal  of  8 ft.  0 in.,  both  of 
Sicilian  marble.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  em- 
]ploy  Mr.  Sharp  to  execute  the  statue.  The  price 
:will  be  800L  The  model  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
ihe  shop-window  of  Mr.  Buchan,  one  of  the 
ccommittee. 

The  Jonas  Welb  Statue,  ' Camlridge. — The 
ccommittee  of  council  for  selecting  the  site  for 
lithe  statue  of  the  late  Jonas  Webb,  the  eminent 
Isheep-breeder,  recently  met  Baron  Marochetti, 
land  proceeded  to  the  Market  Hill,  where  the 
[Subject  was  discussed,  and  eventually  the  spot 
Eselected.  It  will  be  in  a line  with  the  pavement 
[nearly  opposite  St.  Mary’s-passage.  The  statue, 
which  will  be  upon  a pedestal  4^  ft.  square,  of 
'(Penrhyn  granite,  will  occupy  the  place  of  one  of 
lithe  stalls.  The  statue  will  be  about  10  ft.  high, 
nand  will  face  the  west.  It  will  soon  be  erected. 


1 ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  LECTURES. 

Westminster  Ciluter  House. 

Tue  theatre  in  Jermyn-street  was  crowded  on 
^Wednesday  evening  last  to  hear  a lecture  from 
[Dean  Stanley  on  the  Chapter  House  of  West- 
iminster.  The  address  was  founded  on  one  deli- 
vered at  the  end  of  last  year  when  the  movement 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  was  going  forward, 
und  of  which  address  we  gave  the  heads  at  the 
cime.  It  was  listened  to  with  earnest  attention 
Bind  loudly  applauded  at  the  close. 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  who  presided,  introduced 
](he  Dean  with  some  very  appropriate  and  telling 
■remarks. 

Lord  Overetone  at  the  close  moved  a vote  of 
lihanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  spoke  eloquently  and 
; it  some  length  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
iche  Abbey. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
expressed  an  urgent  hope,  with  reference  to  the 
works  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  now 
ofoing  on  opposite  the  Abbey,  that  the  utmost 
rorecautiou  would  be  taken  to  prevent  injurv  to 
nhe  building  by  vibration,  and  that  no  vulgar 
Qind  out-of-place  railway  station  would  be  allowed 

disfigure  a site  always  of  great  interest  and 
oiow  rapidly  becoming  one  of  great  beauty. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Asiatic  Cholera. — Amongst  a crowd  of  forty 
German  emigrants,  who  slept  in  one  room,  witb- 
amt  an  open  fire-place,  in  a “ hotel  ” at  Liverpool, 
A'Asiatic”choleraha8  been  initiated  inthiscountry. 
aln  crowded  holds  of  emigrant  ships  in  the  Atlantic 
'(Ocean,  on  their  way  from  this  country  to  America, 
itho  same  plague  has  also  occurred  amongst  the 
name  class  of  persons  ; and  at  present,  both  in 
ishe  harbour  of  New  York  and  in  that  of  Liver- 
opool,  vessels  are  under  quarantine  on  account  of 
[ibis  circumstance.  The  persons  attacked  appear 
' -o  have  been  in  their  normal  or  usual  state  of  ■ 
■health — or,  at  least,  had  had  no  symptoms  of 
icholera — previously  totheiranivalinthis  country. 
D\nd  yet  it  is  considered  that  they  must  have 
luad  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  them  when  they 
quitted  Germany  5 and  no  doubt  they  had,  if  by 


seeds  we  mean  that  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood 
and  the  system  which  is  begotten  by  filtb  and 
overcrowding  amongst  a poor  and  dirty  class  of 
people  ; bat  if,  in  any  other  sense,  these  Germans  ' 
or  Dutch  brought  the  seeds  of  virulent  cholera 
with  them  from  their  oivn  country,  is  it  not  re- 
markable that  our  first, — and,  indeed,  our  only 
intimation  that  Asiatic  cholera  has  broken  out, 
or  exists  in  a nascent  state,  in  Germany  comes  to 
ns  from  Liverpool,  from  the  Atlantic — not  the 
German — Ocean,  and  from  New  York  ? 

At  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a child,  who 
died  of  cholera,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
forty  miserable  objects  who  slept  in  the  “ hotel  ” 
room  at  Liverpool,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that 
the  child  was  quite  well  before  going  to  this 
hotel,  where  the  " seeds  ” of  the  disease  in  the 
poor  little  German  seem  to  have  found  a be- 
fitting hot-bed  wherein  to  force  them  into  ger- 
mination. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  post-mortem 
examination  showed  a prevalence  of  black,  un- 
oxygenated, tarry,  poisoned  blood,  such  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  ? — and  more 
especially  if,  in  cholera  seasons,  there  bo  a want 
of  oxygenating  vigour,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 
atmosphere,  even  where  there  is  no  overcrowd- 
ing ? How  did  the  virulent  cholera  originate 
amongst  the  Eastern  pilgrims  last  year,  but  by 
just  such  overcrowding — of  migrants  at  least,  if 
not  of  emigrants — as  at  Liverpool  j only,  per- 
haps, a little  worse;  and  amongst  a still  more 
filthily-habited  class  of  persons.  Whatever  be 
the  cause  which  sets  fire  to  the  train,  here  is  the 
sort  of  fuel  which  bums  into  virulent  cholera; 
and  as  very  much  has  been  done  in  past  years 
by  sanitary  reform  in  this  country  to  destroy 
this  fuel,  we  may  be  sure  that  amongst  English 
people  generally, — predisposed  to  it  as  thousands 
still  must  bo, — the  virulent  cholera  of  the  pre- 
sent time  will  not  be  half  so  bad  as  it  was  on 
former  occasions. 

Meantime  the  Government  have  very  properly 
put  a stop  to  German  emigration  through  this 
country,  and  so  indeed  have  the  emigrant  ship- 
owners themselves.  Other  orders  have  also  been 
issued ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cases  which 
have  occurred  will  be  comparatively  isolated, 
and  not  reproductive  as  cholera  once  introduced 
is  so  apt  to  bo.  Wo  fear  more  for  Ireland  than 
for  either  England  or  Scotland. 

Sanitary  State  of  Keyitish  Town.  — Some 
alarming  disclosures  have  just  been  made  by  the 
new  inspector  appointed  to  make  the  houso-to- 
house  visit  in  Kentish  Town,  wliich  have  at 
length  convinced  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  of  the 
necessity  of  setting  to  work  to  make  sanitary 
improvements  in  at  least  that  part  of  their  parish. 
During  the  fortnight  he  inspected  185  houses, 
with  767  rooms,  occupied  by  1,491  inmates,  and 
91  of  the  houses  he  describes  as  “ filthily  dirty,” 
and  a large  number  of  them  as  much  out  of  repair, 
with  open  cesspools,  closets  without  water  supply, 
obstructed  drains,  or  drains  wanting  trapping. 
Many  bad  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or 
none  for  domestic  purposes,  or  the  cisterns 
broken,  decayed,  or  foul,  or  without  covers ; the 
means  of  ventilation  very  defective,  and  the 
houses  overcrowded ; the  yards  and  areas  dirty 
and  nnpaved,  having  no  dust-bin,  and  with  undno 
accumulations  of  ashes  and  refuse.  Another 
inspector,  is  “ocenpying  his  spare  time”  in 
inspecting  Grafton-street,  described  as  one  of  the 
worst  streets  in  Kentish  Town.  Notices  have 
been  served  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  in  109 
of  these  cases  for  the  abatement  of  nnisances. 
The  Sanitary  Committee,  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  vestry  to  tho  bad  state  of  the  drainage 
of  certain  places,  state  that  in  Bush’s-buildings, 
Piggure’s-buildings.and  Little  Green-street,  there 
are  open  cesspools  at  every  house,  and  they 
believe  that  no  sewer  exists  into  which  the  closets 
can  be  made  properly  to  empty  themselves,  and 
in  many  of  the  houses  in  Mansfield-place  and 
Pleasant-row  the  same  state  of  things  exists. 
The  vestry  referred  the  matter  to  the’  Sewers 
Committee,  with  a view  to  the  nuisances  being 
remedied. 

Manchester. — Mr.  Leigh,  one  of  the  registrars 
of  Manchester,  has  forwarded  to  the  Registrar- 
General  a paper  on  the  causes  of  tho  vitiation  of 
the  atmosphere  of  that  city;  wherein  he  shows 
bow,  although  it  is  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  pure  water,  the  streets  admirably  paved, 
sewered,  drained  (?),  and  swept,  and  although  the 
thoroughfares  are  wide  and  spacious,  the  artisan 
inhabitants  well  clothed  and  fed,  yet  the  mor- 
tality remains  far  above  any  fairly-imagined 
standard.  Mr.  Leigh  enters  very  elaborately 
into  the  question,  and  insists  that  to  the  smoke 
which  overhangs  Manchester  like  a pall  is  pri- 
marily due  the  fact  that  its  cituens  die  in  such 


great  numbers.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  there 
are  other  causes,  and  especially  overcrowding  and 
filth;  and,  although  smoke  cannot  but  be  in- 
jurious to  the  lungs  which  are  blackened  by  it, 
we  must  not  forget  that  carbonaceous  matter  is 
really  a valuable  deodorant,  if  not  a disin- 
fectant. 

Rcclruth. — In  one  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  at  the  east  end  of  Redruth,  and  nnder 
the  supervision  of  the  local  board  of  health,  a 
deadly  form  of  fever,  it  is  said,  has  made  its 
appearance.  Tho  wife  of  the  occupier  was  first 
attacked.  Her  husband  now  lies  dead ; and  in 
the  same  room,  which  is  a small  one,  are  three 
beds.  In  the  one  lies  the  son  of  the  deceased; 
in  another,  the  wife ; and  in  a third,  two 
lodgers,  all  smitten  with  the  same  disease.  The 
rules  of  the  local  board  are  suspended  behind 
the  door,  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  enforce 
them.  The  rooms  are  filthy.  The  surgeon  has 
advised  no  one  to  enter  the  house  but  those 
directly  in  attendance  upon  the  dying  patients, 
and  considers  that  the  disease  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  a want  of  ordinary  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  is  in  itself  highly  infectious. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A resolution  adopted,  but  not  issued 
to  the  masters,  by  a majority  of  tho  delegates  of 
the  London  carpenters,  at  a meeting  on  the  28th 
ult.,  not  being  considered  satisfactory  either  to 
the  great  body  of  tho  men  or  the  employers,  the 
committee  of  the  movement,  at  a meeting  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  withheld  the  sending  in 
of  the  resolution  to  the  employers,  and  called 
a special  delegate  meeting  for  Saturday  evening 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  presided,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  meeting  had 
been  'called.  The  true  stumbling-block  in  the 
resolution  of  the  employers  was  the  distinction 
drawn  as  to  “ most  skilled”  and  “ less  skilled ” 
workmen,  and  to  the  difference  made  in  the 
working  hours  of  the  men  working  in  shops  and 
on  oat-door  jobs  in  winter.  The  resolution 
adopted  at  tho  last  meeting  did  not  meet  the 
case  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  tho  delegates  to  reconsider  the 
course  they  would  adopt  to  secure  the  8d.  per 
hour  as  the  standard  r^e  of  wages  of  the  trade, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  to  involve  the  trade  in 
a dispute  about  the  working  hours.  After  a 
short  discussion  a resolution  was  adopted  con- 
firming the  action  of  the  committee  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  passed : — 

“ That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  joiners,  agree  to  accept 
the  employers'  proposition,  as  contained  in  their  circular, 
with  respect  to  the  adTauce  of  wages ; that  all  men  now 
receiving  7id.  per  hour  in  future  receive  8d.  per  hour, 
and  that  this  latter  sum  be  considered  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  in  future,  the  same  as  the  71d.  has  been  considered 
during  the  past  year.  That  we  consider  the  working 
hours  in  shops  and  on  jobs  should  be  uniform,  but  with 
the  object  of  definitively  settling  this  time  question,  six  of 
the  employers  be  requested  to  meet  and  confer  with  six 
of  the  workmen,  in  a manner  hereafter  to  he  determined 
upon." 

A printed  copy  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  each  master  builder.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  advanced  rate  of  wages 
would  be  paid  on  Saturday. 

The  Potteries. — The  Pottery  bricklayers  do  not 
seem  to  be  getting  on  so  smoothly  with  their  em- 
ployers as  some  branches  of  the  trade  are  doing  at 
Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham.  They  have 
declined  arbitration  on  a question  of  rise  of  pay 
for  which  they  have  struck  work,  after  agreeing  to 
rules,  one  of  which  provided  for  arbitration. 
They  say  they  have  no  man  among  them  in  whom 
they  can  confide  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
arbitrators,  and  protect  their  interests  there : 
they  were  ready,  however,  to  meet  tho  builders 
and  discuss  the  question  amicably  with  them. 
The  masters  then  suggested  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  the  appointment  of  half  a 
dozen  men  to  represent  each  side  at  the  refer- 
ence. This  proposition,  too,  proved  abortive. 
Six  of  the  operatives  attende(i  a meeting  of  the 
masters,  as  a deputation,  and  wanted  to  go  into 
a discussion,  but  this  the  masters  declined,  as 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  and 
the  men  were  referred  back  to  their  lodge  for 
definite  instructions  as  to  arbitration.  The 
deputation  waited  on  the  masters  about  a fort- 
night ago,  and  stated  that,  after  full  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  the  lodge  had  declined  arbi- 
tration, and  determined  to  have  the  advance  of 
fid.  per  day,  or  to  cease  work  on  the  1st  May. 
The  builders  met  agaiu,  and  in  the  course  of 
discussion  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling 
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of  the  meeting  tliat  it  was  not  desirable  to  go 
into  the  question  of  wages  at  all,  but  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  trade  that  the  provision  for  arbitration 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  parties 
should  be  adhered  to  and  carried  out.  They 
accordingly  addressed  a communication  to  the 
men  expressing  their  regret  that  the  seventh 
rule,  which  had  been  intended  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  kindly  feelings  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  should  be  attempted  to  be 
set  aside  on  the  first  occasion  which  had  arisen 
for  putting  it  in  practical  operation ; directing 
the  attention  of  the  operatives  to  recent  in- 
stances of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  arbitra- 
tion had  worked  in  the  building  trades  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton ; and  expressing 
a hope  that  they  would  yet  be  willing  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  so  fair  a mode  of  settlement.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  reply  that  might  come  from  the 
operatives,  and  of  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
masters.  This  meeting  was  held  as  arranged, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted; — 

“ That  this  meetin(j  considers  the  arbitration  rule 
agreed  to  last  year  by  the  bricklayers  of  this  district  of 
such  preat  importance  to  both  employers  and  employed, 
that  It  is  determined  to  use  every  eflbrt  to  enforce  its 
application ; and  to  further  this  end  we,  the  undersigned, 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  suspend  all  bricklaying  opera- 
tions during  the  time  the  operatives  resist  this  just  and 
equitable  rule." 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  about  forty 
master  builders,  representing  the  various 
potting  towns  and  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme.  The 
advance,  if  agreed  to,  would  have  raised  the 
wages  of  the  bricklayers  to  30s.,  and  those  of  the 
labourers  to  21s.  a -week.  The  painters  at 
Burslem  and  Tonstall  have  struck  work  for  a 
similar  reason  to  that  which  has  led  to  the  turn- 
out of  the  bricklayers. 

Bi'isfol. — The  strike  of  the  operative  masons 
of  this  city,  which  has  been  for  some  time  ex- 
pected, began  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  real  point 
on  which  the  men  have  left  work  being  only 
the  matter  of  a shilling  a week ; and  to  en- 
deavour to  force  the  payment  of  this,  about  300 
masons  have  packed  up  their  tools  and  refused 
to  return  to  theii’  employment.  There  are  650 
masons  belonging  to  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Operative  Masons’  Society,  but  only  300  are  on 
strike;  the  remainder  have  continued  work  at 
the  29s.  a week  which  the  masters  have  con- 
sented to  give.  At  an  infiuential  nxeeting  of  the 
Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association,  they  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  reso- 
lution. 

Wiilverhamptoii. — The  master  painters  and 
their  men  are  not  quite  in  harmony,  at  present, 
on  the  question  of  rules.  The  masters  urge  that 
a code  of  rules  to  be  permanent  and  just  must 
be  made  conjointly  by  masters  and  operatives, 
and  not  made  by  one  party  and  offered  to  or 
urged  on  the  other ; and  in  regard  to  other 
questions,  the  Secretary  of  the  masters,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  men,  says  : — " The 
offer  they  made  you  of  the  same  wages  as  the 
operatives  agreed  to  take  in  the  large  and  im- 
portant town  of  Birmingham  (where  they  re- 
mind you  artisans  cannot  live  so  cheaply  as  they 
can  here,  and  where,  as  a rule,  higher  wages 
are  paid),  coupled  with  an  invitation  to  meet 
them  to  make  rules,  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
your  charge  of  a curt  reply ; and  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  masters,  they  un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  their  experience  of  the 
position  of  masters  and  men  tells  them  that  the 
concessions,  without  a single  exception,  have 


been  all  the  other  way.  Two  and  a half  hours 
per  week  and  one  shilling  were  conceded  in 
1861 ; one  hour  a week  in  1864 ; and  an  ad- 
vance of  two  shillings  a week  was  given  in 
1865,  and  they  have  proposed  to  give  you  an  ad- 
vance this  year.” 

Bronis^i'ovc.  — At  a meeting  of  the  master 
builders,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  demand  of  the  men  for  6d.  per  day  rise  upon 
the  present  rate  of  wages  be  acceded  to,  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  total  shall  not  exceed  4s. 
per  day  to  skilled  artisans ; that  labourers’ 
wages  be  2s.  4d.  per  day  ; and  that  the  hours  of 
labour  commence  at  six  o’clock  a.m.  on  Mondays, 
and  cease  at  four  o’clock  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

Deicuhv/i-y. — A short  time  ago  the  operative 
masons  of  Dewsbury  and  the  district  gave  notice 
to  their  employers  that  they  desired  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour  in  their  branch  of  the  build- 
ing trade,  and  to  leave  work  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon  on  Saturdays,  instead  of  at  four  o’clock,  as 
they  do  at  present.  The  employers  declined 
to  accede  to  the  request,  but  have  preferred  to 
allow  the  mou  to  leave  woi’k  at  one  o’clock.  This 
offer  the  men  have  declined,  and  say  that  they 
ai-e  determined  to  strike  unless  their  terms  are 
conceded.  The  nine  hours’  movement  was  con- 
ceded by  the  masters  some  time  ago. 

Derhy. — The  Derby  brickmakers  have  de- 
manded arise  of  wages,  and  their  application  has 
been  acceded  to ; but  the  masters  have  declined 
to  submit  to  a dictation  that  non-society  men 
should  be  excluded  from  employment.  We  un- 
derstand that  this  reasonable  resolve  has  been 
objected  to  by  the  men.  The  following  letters 
have  been  sent  to  one  of  the  principal  employers 
in  the  neighbourhood: — 

“ Derby  April  30,  ’66. 

Sir, — "VVe  Brickmakers  of  Derby  Wish  to  know  of  you 
Whither  you  will  Implov  Sosciety  Men  or  not  and  I hope 
you  will  Be  kind  Enough  to  Sign  your  hand  to  this  either 
yes  or  no.” 

"Derby  Ifay  let,  ’66. 

Sir, — W'e  write  to  Inform  you  that  we  have  Discust 
things  over  and  we  request  you  to  attend  a meeting  held 
at  the  lord  Nelson  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  tomorow 
Wensdey  May  2d.” 

Rotherhaiii.  — The  operative  bricklayers  of 
Rotherham  have  given  their  employers  notice 
that,  on  and  after  the  12th  of  May,  they  will 
cease  working  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday,  in- 
stead of  four,  as  at  present;  and  further,  that 
they  also  require  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  in- 
creased to  SOs.  per  week.  The  operative  brick- 
layers are  thus  following  the  example  of  the 
operative  joiners  at  Rotherham,  who  are  moving 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  also  the  same 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  on  Saturdays. 

Doncaster. — The  journeymen  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  moving  for  a diminution  in  the  hours 
of  labour  on  Saturday,  and  an  advance  of  wages 
of  2s.  per  week.  The  employers  have  agreed  to  a 
portiononly  of  the 'propositions  submitted  to  them. 

Sheffield. — The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  have 
heard  an  appeal  by  Messrs.  Unwin  & Rogers, 
cutlery  manufacturers,  of  Sheffield,  from  a de- 
cision of  magistrates,  dismissing  a complaint  of 
theirs  (the  second  arising  out  of  the  same  con- 
tract) against  a workman  in  their  employ,  for 
refusing  to  perform  his  contract  to  work  for 
them.  The  question  raised  was,  whether  when 
a workman  has  been  once  convicted  of  breaking 
his  contract  by  refusing  to  work,  and  has  suf- 
fered the  punishment  for  so  doing,  he  can  be 
again  convicted  for  another  breach,  in  a con- 
tinued or  reiterated  refusal  to  work.  After  the 
question  had  been  argued,  the  Court  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  appellants. 

Middleshorough. — The  dispute  still  contioues ; 


but  during  the  last  few  days  the  action  taken  by 
the  masters  has  had  the  effect  of  enabling  them 
to  resume  building  operations.  Numbers  of 
workmen  from  other  parts  are  arriving  in  the 
town  every  day,  and  the  turn-outs  are  said  to  be 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  masters. 
From  50  to  60  strangers  have  come  to  the  town 
and  been  set  to  work  upon  the  hour  system,  the 
joiners  being  paid  6d.,  and  the  bricklayers  6id. 
per  hour.  Turn-outs  refuse  to  adopt  the  system 
of  payment  by  the  hour,  being  forbidden  by  their 
union.  They  show  a very  turbulent  disposi- 
tion. 

Eeiyate.—  The  painters  engaged  by  the  dif- 
ferent firms  in  Reigate  have  struck  work,  the 
dispute  with  the  masters  being  as  to  paying  for 
the  whole  day  on  Saturnay.  The  usual  rate  of 
pay  was  4s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the  painters  re- 
quired 6d.  a day  more,  and  still  to  leave  one  hour 
and  a half  earlier  on  Saturdays,  as  heretofore. 
To  this  the  masters  refused  to  accede,  but  offered 
to  pay  their  men  at  6d.  per  hour  for  the  time 
they  were  actually  at  work.  Since  then,  we 
believe,  the  masters’  terms  have  been  generally 
accepted. 


REPORT  ON  WORKS  EXECUTED  BY  CITY 
SE'WERS  COMMISSION. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the 
surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  has 
been  printed.  From  this  report  it  appears 
that  very  little  new  drainage  has  been  done 
in  course  of  the  year,  except  what  has  been 
replaced  by  railway  companies.  The  wood  pave- 
ments of  Gracechurch-street  and  Corohill  were 
renewed,  but  the  iron  carriage-way  pavement, 
laid  in  the  Poultry,  in  1862,  has  been  replaced 
by  granite.  The  objections  urged  against  it 
were,  that  it  caused  a most  unpleasant  jar  to 
those  passing  over  it  in  vehicles,  that  ic  made 
the  horses  nervous,  that  it  was  painful  to  the 
feet  of  pedestrians,  that  it  was  noisy,  that  with 
the  least  rain  it  was  dirty,  and  that  in  warm 
weather  effluvia  arose  from  it ; and  these  objec- 
tions were  urged  so  frequently  upon  the  commis- 
sioners that  they  at  last  decided  to  remove  it. 
The  composite  pavement  laid  in  Lombard-street 
in  1860  was  replaced  with  wood  pavement. 
The  component  parts  of  this  pavement  (which 
was  the  patent  of  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie)  were 
asphalte,  wood,  and  broken  granite;  and  although 
it  had  been  down  for  a period  of  five  years  in 
Lombard-street,  it  became  in  an  indifferent  con- 
dition within  a year  or  eighteen  months  after  it 
was  laid,  and  continued  in  that  condition  until  it 
was  removed.  We  regret  to  notice  that,  althongh 
there  are  only  seven  drinking-fountains  in  the 
City,  none  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year. 


ROAD  ROLLING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Thorold  writes,  with  reference  to  our 
paragraph,  “ On  the  McAdam  Roads  in  Paris,” 
“ I can  remember  a Rolling  Machine,  invented 
by  a banker  at  Shrewsbury,  which  consisted  of 
three  rollers  in  the  width  of  the  part  to  be 
rolled,  and  each  roller  was  placed  in  advance  of 
the  other,  so  as  to  attack  the  rough  surface  of 
the  new  road  gradually.  What  is  become  of  this 
machine,  which  was  in  use  about  the  year  1831, 
ou  the  Holyhead-road,  running  through  Shrews- 
bury ? Sir  John  McNeil  can  doubtless  give  the 
information  to  those  who  know  his  whereabouts. 


NEW  RESIDENCES,  CHRIST  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. Mr.,  T.  N.  Deake,  Architect.  Sep.  33?, 
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THE  FLOW  OF  WATER  OVER  GROUND. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  held  April  24,  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  on  “ The  Results  of  a Series  of  Observations 
on  the  Flow  of  Water  off  the  Ground  in  the 
Woodburn  District,  near  Carrickfwgus,  Ireland,” 
by  Mr.  Robert  Manning. 

It  was  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  chiefly  composed  of  bare  mountain  pasture 
and  grazing  land,  the  surface  rock  being  almost 
entirely  tabular  trap,  overlying  the  chalk,  with 
here  and  there  patches  of  green  sand.  Three 
rain-gauges  were  placed  at  the  respective  eleva- 
tions of  300  ft.,  750  ft.,  and  900  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; and  two  stream-gauges  were 
erected,  one  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  river, 
which  received  the  drainage  of  2,076  acres,  and 
the  other  on  the  northern  branch,  1,329  acres. 
The  stream-gauges  were  rectangular  notches, 
with  sharp  edges,  such  as  were  used  by  Mr. 
Francis,  at  Lowell,  and  the  formula  for  calcu- 
lating thedischarge  was  that  deduced  from  those 
well-known  experiments.  ^Thc  observations  were 
nearly  800  in  number,  and  were  recorded  in  an 
appendix.  From  a summary  of  the  results  it 
appeared  that  the  rainfall  for  the  year  Was 
35'S67  in.,  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  above  that  at 
Belfast.  For  the  six  months  from  November  to 
May,  the  rain  was  14'766  in.,  producing  a flow 
of  14'351  in.  5 while,  from  May  to  November, 
these  quantities  were  21T01  in.,  and  7’357  in. 
The  minimum  flow  off  1,000  acres  occurred  in 
Angnst,  and  amounted  to  11  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  the  maximum  in  September  to  31-SO 
cubic  feet  per  minute ; and  the  mean  monthly 
flow  was  at  its  minimum  in  July,  and  was  29 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  particulars  of  one  year’s  rain  Ijfiving  been 
thus  ascertained,  it  was  assumed  that  the  rain- ; 
fall  on  the  Carrickfergus  mountains  bore  n con-  | 
Btant  ratio  to  that  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, ' 
where  a daily  register  had  been  kept  for  four- 1 
teen  years,  and  that  it  was  the  greater  by  16  per  | 
cent.  The  results  then  arrived  at  were,  that  the  | 
maximum  rainfall  in  1852  was  47‘71  in. ; the  ' 
mean  for  the  fourteen  years  1851-64  was  38'42 
in. ; the  average  of  the  three  dry  years  1855-6-7, 
was  32‘76  in. ; and  the  minimum  in  1855  was 
1 28-8  in. 

The  question  then  remained,  How  much  of 
t this  rainfall  was  available  for  water  supply  ? 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  evaporation  was 
I taken  as  proportional  to  the  rainfall,  and  was 
variously  estimated  at  one-sixth,  one-third,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  mean  annual  rain,  according 
to  circumstances.  Now  the  balance  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  evaporation 
was  not  proportional  to  the  rainfall ; that  it  was 
either  constant,  or  within  narrow  limits,  where 
there  was  an  identity,  or  similarity,  in  the  phy- 
sical features  of  the  districts  compared  ; that  it 
varied  under  diflerent  circumstances  in.  this 
kingdom  from  9 in.  to  19  in. ; and  that  its 
amount  in  any  particular  case  must  be  left  to 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  engineer. 

The  author  calculated  that  the  loss,  or  the 
difference  between  the  rainfall  and  the  supply, 
which  was  the  resultant  fact  of  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  engineer,  varied  in  the  Woodburn 
district  from  li'7y  in.  to  15T6  in.,  the  mean 
annual  loss  being  13'71  in.  The  supply  ranged 
from  14-57  in.  to  35-37  in.,  the  mean  annual 
supply  being  24-71  in.  The  years  of  maximum 
and  minimum  supply  were  also  the  years  of 
maximum  and  minimum  winter  rain.  In  the 
years  1856  and  1857,  in  which  the  rainfall  only 
differed  by  0‘41  in.,  the  difference  in  the  loss  was 
3-22  in.,  arising  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
winter  rainfall  of  15'96  in.  in  the  former,  and  of 
22'03  in.  in  the  latter  year. 

The  particulars  were  then  given  of  the  storage 
required  for  all  quantities  from  the  mean  annual 
supply  down  to  that  of  the  minimum  year,  from 
which  it  appeared , that  to  store  the  whole  rain 
yielded  by  the  Woodburn  district,  24-71  in.,  a 
reservoir  capable  of  containing,  431  days’  supply 
would  be  necessary  ; for  the  average  of  the  three 
dry  years,  18'28  in.,  132  days’  would  be  required  ; 
while  for  the  minimum,  14-57  in.,  119  days’ 

■ would  be  sufficient.  Diagrams  were  added, 

: showing  the  storage  worked  out  for  each  month 
of  the  fourteen  years,  and  for  quantities  of 
1 24-72  in.,  20  in.,  and  18  in.,  and  showing  the 
1 state  of  tho  reservoir  for  a supply  of  24  in.  for 
I eleven  years,  and  20  in.  for  the  three  dry  years. 

] It  was  remarked  that,  although  the  water  in 
! store  attained  its  minimnm  in  diflerent  years, 
l that  minimum  invariably  ocenrred  in  the  month 
i of  October  j and  that  as  regarded  the  econo- 


mical supply  of  water  from  the  district  under 
consideration,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
attempt  to  store  a greater  quantity  of  rain  than 
about  10  per  cent,  over  the  average  supply  of 
the  three  dry  years,  provided  the  extent  of  the 
gathering-grounds  could  bo  increased. 

The  question  of  water-power  was  then  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  ; and  it  was  remarked  that  in 
dealing  with  useless  and  injurions  floods,  and  in 
providing  a town  supply,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  induce  the  desbrnction,  by  instalments,  of 
tho  whole  water  - power  of  the  country,  and 
injuriously  to  interfere  with  the  natural  r4ijiwe 
of  rivers.  The  proportion  of  the  mean  annual 
flow  of  both  branches  of  the  Woodburn  river, 
from  a rain-basin  of  4,750  acres,  applicable  to 
the  supply  of  Woodlawn  Mills,  was  then  deter- 
mined, and  the  calculations  and  results  were 
given  in  detail.  The  tables  showed,  that  of  tho 
total  flow  oft'  the  ground,  21-71  in.,  there  was 
lost  on  Sundays  and  by  floods  12'22  in.,  leaving 
9-49  in.,  or  nearly  41  per  cent.,  available  for  the 
supply  of  the  wheel,  which  was  equivalent  to 
194  days’  full  work  during  the  year,  orl-7S  times 
the  mean  flow  of  the  stream.  If  the  capacity  of 
the  wheel  was  reduced  to  1-5  of  tho  flow,  it 
would  work  for  213  days  ; if  to  1-25  of  the  flow, 
for  218  days ; and  if  just  equal  to  tho  flow,  it 
would  work  243  days. 


VICTORIA  PARK. 

On  Saturday  last  an  open-air  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East-end  of  London  was  held 
in  the  Victoria  Park,  for  the  purpose,  as  stated 
in  the  bills,  of  “ taking  into  consideration  tho 
best  means  for  preventing  the  construction  of 
the  works  of  three  of  the  largest  gas  companies 
in  the  world”  in  that  district,  and  thereby  ” save 
the  park  from  destruction.”  After  several  ad- 
dresses had  been  delivered,  resolutions  were 
passed  viewing  with  alarm  the  Bills  now  j^end- 
ing  in  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  stupendous 
gas-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Victoria  Park,  and  determining  to  present  im- 
mediately a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  tho  Bills,  and  another  petition  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  protect  the  rights 
of  her  poorer  subjects,  who  are  not  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  John  Manners  brought  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  members,  and  Mr.  Cowper  reminded 
! the  House  that  tho  erection  of  gas-works  within 
300  yards  of  Victoria  Park  was  prohibited  by  an 
Act  already  passed.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no 
just  ground  could  be  shown  for  apprehending 
that  any  inconvenience  would  be  felt  by  the 
frequenters  of  Victoria  Park  from  the  existence 
of  gas-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  properly 
superintended  and  conducted.  There  were 
already  artificial  manure  works  and  others  of  a 
most  disagreeable  and  prejudicial  character  in 
the  vicinity.  He  should  take  care  iu  any  ease 
to  have  clauses  inserted  in  the  Bills  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants,  and  prohibiting  the 
accumulation  of  noxious  refuse.  If  the  Bills  were 
opposed  before  tho  committee  a case  might  be 
made  out  which  would  induce  them  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  the  works  altogether.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  resolved  to 
petition  Parliament  against  the  Bills  as  threaten- 
ing a gigantic  nuisance,  and  to  oppose  them  iu 
committee  as  they  had  done  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Imperial  Gas  Company’s  Bill  has 
since  been  withdrawn.  The  Chartered  Gas 
Company’s  will  probably  bo  next  disposed  of,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  iu  a similar  way. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  last  week,  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  presiding. 
The  report  stated  that  the  society  consisted  of 
160  members,  classified  as  follows: — Life  and 
honorary  members,  9;  professional  members,  28; 
associate  members,  96 ; student  members,  27. 
A list  of  the  papers  read  during  the  session  was 
given,  and  the  council  recommended  the  publica- 
tion in  future  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
fortnightly  or  monthly.  Mr.  William  Stubbs 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Picton  and  Mr.  F.  Horner  were  elected 
vice-presidents;  Mr.  Bradley,  treasurer;  Mr.* 
H.  H.  Statham,  honorary  secretary  ; Mr.  Wallace,  | 
librarian  and  curator;  and  the  council  were, 
also  appointed,  as  were  delegates  to  the  com- 1 
mittee  of  the  gallery  for  invention  and  science.  I 


The  retiring  president  then  delivered  an  address, 
having  special  reference  to  the  sanitary  conditioa 
of  the  borough.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said : — “ With  respect  to  the  mere  density  of 
population,  Liverpool,  as  a whole,  mast  always 
compare  unfavourably  with  other  places  of  equal 
size  and  popnlatiou,  as  the  bulk  of  the  dwellings 
hero  are  unbroken  by  intermixture  with  the 
mills,  works,  and  warehouses  which  abound  in 
Manchester,  for  example.  Even  in  the  way  of 
aquai-es  this  town  is  very  deficient,  the  great 
. landowners  apparently  having  grudged  every 
inch  of  land  which  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  streets  requisite  for  developing  their  pro- 
perty. Considering  how  much  the  noble  bouses 
of  Cecil,  Stanley,  and  Molyneux  have  benefited 
by  the  energy  of  the  people  of  Liverpool,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  so  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  the  teeming  popnlation. 
But  the  inhabitants,  through  the  Town  Council, 
have  one  of  the  largest  landed  estates  in  the 
borough  : hitherto  little  has  been  done  by  them 
in  reducing  the  density  of  population ; after  they 
have  shown  the  way,  perhaps  the  great  land- 
owners will  follow.  The  proposals  for  this  purpose 
which  have  recently  been  brought  forward  are 
twofold.  One,  that  the  Council  should  build 
houses  for  tho  working  classes,  seems  to  be  most 
objectionable,  and  fraught  with  abnses  of  various 
kinds ; the  other,  that,  as  landowners,  they 
should  buy  up  some  of  the  leases  and  lay  out  the 
property  afresh,  with  wider  streets  and  open 
spaces,  which  may  also  be  playgrounds,  seems 
worthy  of  cordial  approval  and  adoption.  Nor 
do  I see  any  abstract  objection  to  the  further 
development  of  this  proposal,  namely,  that  the 
land  should  be  leased  for  the  erection  of  houses 
of  a certain  value  or  of  approved  character  ; any 
objection  there  may  be  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  carryingoutanypnblic  enterprise  with  perfect 
integrity.” 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING- 
ACT. 

YOUNG  1-.  H.VTCH  ; YOUNG  V.  PIPER. 

In  these  cases,  heard  at  the  Justice-room, 
Mansion  House,  decisions  upon  the  construction 
of  the  45th  section  of  tho  “ Building  Act,  1855,” 
and  of  great  importance  to  district  surveyors, 
builders,  and  architects,  were  given  on  the  3rd 
instant  by  Mr.  Alderman  Rose,  who  sat  for  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  circumstances  of  the  cases  were  similar, 
and  as  follows  : — 

The  defendants  are  bnilders,  who  had  been 
employed  in  erecting  buildings  in  the  City  within, 
the  limits  of  the  district  for  which  Mr.  Young 
is  the  district  surveyor.  And  it  appears  that 
in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  things  were  done, 
or  omitted  to  be  done,  as  was  alleged,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Building  Act.  Subsequently  to 
tho  completion  of  the  buildings,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  the  Act  obeyed, 
gave  to  the  builders  notice  under  the  45th  sec- 
tion to  comply  with  the  Act  within  forty-eight 
hours.  The  notices  not  being  attended  to,  the 
district  surveyor  took  out  summonses  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  under  tho  4Gth  section,  and  on 
Thursday,  the  3rd  instant,  these  summonses 
came  on  for  hearing. 

In  the  first  of  the  cases  it  was  proved  that 
the  building  in  question  had  been  finished  two 
years  before  the  notice  was  given ; — in  the 
second,  that  the  building  bad  been  finished 
nearly  a year  before  the  notice  was  given ; — in 
the  third,  that  the  building  had  been  finished 
about  two  months  before  the  notice  was  given. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  who  appeared  as  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  contended  that  pur- 
suant to  the  45th  section  of  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  “the  district  surveyor  shall  give  to 
the  builder  engaged  in  erecting  tho  building,  or 
in  doing  the  work,  notice,”  &c,  the  notices 
ought  to  have  been  given  while  the  buildings 
were  in  progress.  And  he  argued  that  this  con- 
struction was  consistent  with  good  sense;  for 
during  the  time  when  the  buildings  were  going 
on,  necessary  alterations  could  bo  easily  and 
cheaply  made,  while  if  it  was  intended  by  the 
Legislature  that  the  notice  should  be  given  after 
completion  of  a building,  a district  surveyor  might 
lie  by,  and  then  the  required  alteration,  if  made, 
would  cause  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 
Moreover,  after  the  builder  ceased  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  works,  he  was  powerless  to  obey  the 
notice,  and  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  buildings 
were  he  to  attempt  to  obey,  and  be  liable  to 
heavy  penalties  if  he  did  not  obey ; and  the 
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landlord  if  he  permitted  the  builder  to  obey  the 
notice  would  be  liable  to  actions  at  the  suit  of 
tenants  occupying  the  buildings,  and  thus  endless 
litigation  would  arise.  Mr.  Pnilbrick  referred  to 
the  case  Re  Moses,  a case  in  the  Guildhall  Police 
Court,  decided  on  the  12th  of  December,  1857, 
where  the  facts  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  cases,  and  where  the  summons  was  dis- 
missed. 

After  fully  hearing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  Mr.  Alderman  Rose  dismissed  the  sum- 
monses, on  the  ground  that  the  notices  were  not 
given  while  the  buildings  were  in  progress. 


THE  MIDDEH  SYSTEM  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  has  long  been  a sanitary  puzzle, not 
to  persons  at  a distance  only,  but  to  many  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  The  author  of  the  reprinted 
paper  before  us,*  who  is  the  consulting  medical 
oflScer  of  the  Chorlton  Union  Hospital,  and  a 
medical  lecturer,  says  on  this  point, — 

*' Few  places  in  the  empire  have  greater  advantaees  in 
point  of  climate,  soil,  or  facilities  for  drainage.  In  no 
provincial  town  or  city  has  more  money  been  expended 

on  sanitary  improvements.  One  of  these  improvements 

Its  water  supply— is  tlie  envy  of  all  England.  Nowhere 
e^e  have  such  persevering,  systematic,  and  enlightened 
efforts  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science  among  all  classes  of  the  community ; and  no  com- 
munity, perhaps,  has  had  loader  or  more  abundant  warn- 
iiigs  from  official  sources  on  its  sanitary  condition,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  permitting  it  to  continue 
unimnroved;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  manifold  advantages, 
Manchester  IS  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  England 
home  second  to  one  town  only,  viz.,  Liverpool,  in  the  rate 
at  which  its  inhabitants  die.  During  the  last  few  years 
Its  death-rate  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  recently, 
ID  certain  portions  of  it,  the  deaths  have  been  more  nume- 
rous than  the  births.  These  facts  would  be  very  dis- 
couraging but  for  one  consideration.  The  registration  re- 
turns show  that  the  excess  of  mortality  over  that  of  other 
large  towns  is  almost  entirely  due  to  diseases  which  expe- 
neneebas  shown  to  be,  to  a very  great  extent,  preventable' 
Md  that,  therefore,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  those 
disewes.  our  city  may  be  relieved  of  the  opprobrium 
which  now  rests  upon  it." 

An  inquiry  into  those  causes  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  which  especially  treats  of  the 
Manchester  midden  ” system  as  the  chief  cause 
of  all : — 

. "Ijy  newer  and  better  circiimstanced  portions  of  oiir 
u - the  rear  of  the  houses  and  cottages 

which  in  front  appear  so  clean  and  comfortable,  arrange- 
ments  are  universally  to  be  found  incompatible  with 
pertect  health  or  cleanliness.  For  much  have  wo  to 
thank  our  civic  rulers;  but  bad  the  benefits  they  have 
conferred  upon  us  been  twice  as  great  as  they  are  they 
would  have  neutralized  them  by  their  determined  reten- 
tion 01  this  one  monster  nuisance. 

In  common  with  other  modern  tovms,  Manchester  has 
long  been  notonous  for  its  mode  of  dealing  with  its  niebt- 
aod.  Descriptions  of  the  Manchester  •middens'  have 
Iroffi  time  to  t^e  been  given  to  the  world  ; but  they  have 
half  credited,  because  contradicted  by  those 
entitled  by  their  official  position  to  speak  with  authority 
It  would  appear  as  il'  our  rulers,  lirmly  convinced  of  the 
eiceUeney  ofthe  system,  have  winked  so  hard  at  its  evils, 
that  they  have  eomo  to  be  totally  blind  to  them.  Conse- 
qnentJy,  when  called  upon  publicly  to  describe  it  they 
have  presented  rather  a beau  ideal,  formed  in  their  own 
imaginations,  than  anything  really  existing." 

The  midden  system,  Mr.  Greaves  correctly  re- 
marks, utterly  fails  in  eflecting  what  is  alleged  as 
the  main  reason  for  retaining  it,— the  purification 
of  the  local  streams.  He  considers  that  they 
might  even  be  less  noisome  if  the  whole  of  the 
excrement  were  conveyed  into  them  as  produced. 
Tortuosity  and  obstructions,  however,  unfit  these 
streams  for  the  office  of  sewers. 

Even  the  richness  and  value  of  the  manure 
thus  collected  are  a delusion : — 

“Its  more  soluble  or  volatile  ingredients  having  been 
WMhed  out_  by  the  ram,  or  dissipated  in  the  air,  it  has 
when  the  tune  arrives  for  its  removal,  become  a eomi 
paralively  inert  residuum,  and  sells  for  not  more  than  half 
ot  the  cost  of  Its  conveyance  to  the  dep6t.  The  assertion 
that  it  is  of  small  value  must,  however,  be  made  with  one 
reaervation.  During  the  la.st  few  months  it  is  said  to  have 
-been  much  increased  in  value.  The  heat  of  last  summer 
and  autimn  caused  a greatly  diminished  consumption  of 
coal,  and  a sm^er  quantity  of  ashes  was  thrown  into  the 
increased  riebnese  of  the  manure.  The 
« complained  during  tbo 

autumn  of  tbe  smaU  amount  of  work  they  had  to  do 
01?  A'f®  services,  because  the 

^ rapidly  than  usual.  During,  therefore, 
?iF  and  autumn  of  1^65  a far  larged 

usual,  of  human  ordure  lay  in  contiguity 
wth  the  houses,  destitute  to  a very  grenf  extent  of  th'e 
pmial  coye^g  giyen  to  it  by  i he  ashes,  and  unwashed  by 
the  ram.  Is  o wonder  that  the  death-rate  nf  the  ve.f 
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0 wonder  that  the  death-rate  of  the  year  h; 
ui  1 the  mortality  from  diarrherahas 

doubled,  and  that  from  continued  fever  nearly  doubled. 
' ■ V ^®’‘tainly  the  places  in  which  fever  has  been  most 

Tife  have  aniply  furnished  the  required  condition.  The 
bouses  have  been  greatly  overcrowded,  and  there  has  been 
want  ot  ventilation  both  in  the  bouses  themselves,  and  in 
the  courts  and  narrow  streets  where  they  stand.  But 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  faecal  emanations  ? It  has 
First,  they  have  produced  a low  tone  of 
bealth,  predisposing  to  disease.  And,  secondly,  they 


have  deprived  the  air  of  the  power  which,  when  pure,  it 
has  of  aecomposing  and  destroying  the  poisonous  effluvia 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  There  is  very  little  danger  of 
tbe  commnnicationof  typhus  in  a spacious,  well-ventilated, 
and  not  overcrowded  apartment,  and  still  leas  in  the  open 
air.  In  this  respect  it  differs  remarkably  from  small-pox, 
and  some  other  diseases.  In  reference  to  typhoid  fever 
there  is  almost  as  little  doubt.  Few  persons  now  question 
tho  production  of  its  poison  in  those  exposed  to  decom- 
posing organic  matter,  and  its  conveyance  in  the  alvine 
evacuations  of  the  sick  is  unquestioned.  Further,  although 
a few  sporadic  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  in  various 
parts  ot  the  city,  yet  an  immense  proportion  of  those 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  or  under  that  of  my 
professional  brethren,  have  been  found  in  such  abodes  as 
i have  described." 

The  enormons  death-toll  of  the  City  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Greaves  is  of  opinion,  will  not  be 
materially  diminished  until  the  filth,  which,  is 
now  retained  almost  within  the  very  houses, 
under  circumstances  the  moat  favourable  to  its 
rapid  putrefaction,  is,  at  once  as  produced, 
washed  away  into  the  sowers,  and  carried,  not 
into  tbe  rivers,  but  into  intercepting  drains, 
leading  to  one  or  more  main  trunks,  which  shall 
carry  it  to  a point  where  it  may  be  harmlessly, 
if  not  profitably,  disposed  of.  Let  the  removal 
of  the  sewage  be  expeditious,  let  it  be  effected  in 
a manner  as  little  as  possible  detrimental  to  the 
health  or  comfort  of  the  people,  and  then,  if, 
when  at  a safe  distance,  the  sewage  can  be  made 
available  as  manure,  let  it  be  so  employed.  But 
let  the  consideration  of  profit  be  regarded  as  far 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  health.  Sani- 
tary  reformers  have  been  too  prone  to  place  tbe 
profit  first.  They  have  said,  “ See  how  much 
valuable  manure  yon  are  wasting!”  instead  of, 

“ See  how  many  human  lives  you  are  sacri- 
ficing ! ” 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  premium  offered  for  the  best  design  for 
laying  out  an  estate  at  West  Worthing,  Sussex 
(lOOL),  has  been  awarded  to  " Onward,”  Mr.  G. 
R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth.  The  designs  sent 
in  by  “ Aqua-Marine,”  Mr.  Charles  Hayward, 
London,  and  by  “ Festina  Lente,”  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burnell,  London,  were  commended. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  HOLBORN  TALLEY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  delivered 
for  tho  Holborn  Valley  improvements.  Mr.  W. 
Haywood,  engineer.  The  quantities  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  D.  C.  Nicholls : — 


tie-bars,  &c.,  have  been  used.  In  addition  to  this  work 

10.000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  on  the  foreshore  and 

2.000  yards  ol  dredging  within  the  dam  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  about  12  rods  of  brickwork  laid  for  the  head 
walls  to  the  land  arches  of  Westiainster  Bridge.  The 
approximate  value  of  these  works  ie  33,500i. ; of  which 
the  sum  of  5,500i.  is  due  to  the  progress  made  in  the  past 
month. 

The  total  value  of  the  completed  work  of  the  Abbey 
Mills  pumping  station  is  24,4S(iL.  of  which  the  sum  of 
3,98SL  is  due  to  the  past  month’s  progress. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  B.  Cochrane  has  given  notice  that 
he  will  move  for  the  appointment  of  a royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  in  connexion  with  the  government  of  the  metro- 
polis. 


ST.  PAUL’S,  DEPTFORD. 

An  inhahitant  of  9t.  Paul's  writes, — One  could  fanci* 
fully  imagine  that  a sanitary  board  is  an  aggregation  of 
antagonistio  planks.  Our  poor  neglected  street,  honoured 
with  a noble  name, — Hamilton,— is  as  it  was,  except,  in- 
deed, that  its  lower  end  is  “with  verdure  clad,"  but 
which,  alas  ! no  balmy  scents  exhales,  but  somewhat  of  the 
same  aroma  as  did  the  redoubtable  Sancho  in  the  Brown 
mountains,  and  which  elicited  from  his  master  (the 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Tisage)  tbe  rebuke  or  remonstrance, 
“ Friend  Sancho,  thou  smellest  not  of  amber.”  Do,  pray, 
r,  in  the  cause  of  Health  cersvi  PestUence,  give  the  quiet 
board  a touch  of  your  powerful  wand,  by  finding  space 
for  a notice  in  your  influential  journal. 


PROFESSIONAL  ETIQUETTE. 

K,- — I shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  follow- 
ing point: — 

A client  employs  architect  A to  prepare  for  him 
plans,  &c.,  for  a house,  for  which  estirnates  are  obtained, 
intending  that  the  work  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  A.  Before  going  further,  however, 
the  client  takes  the  plans,  &c.,  to  architect  B,  and  aska 
him  to  examine  and  report  on  them,  B keeps  the  plana 
for  a considerable  time,  and  then  returns  them  wiUi  Ms 
report. 

I should  like  to  know  if  such  a proceeding  on  the  part 
of  B is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a breach  of  professional 
etiquette,  or  not. 

I may  have  an  over-strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I 
should  consider  myself  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  to  say 
tbe  least  of  it,  if  1 attempted  to  express  a formal  opinion 
on  another  nrcMtect’s  design,  under  such  circumstances. 
It  would  appear  to  me  much  the  same  as  if  a gentleman, 
after  having  had  a picture  painted  by  commission,  should 
take  it  to  another  artist  to  report  on,  and  bring  it  back  to 
man  who  painted  it,  requesting  him  to  follow  the 
suggestions  contained  in  tbe  report. 

A client  may  err  in  such  a case  from  ignorance ; but  I 
cannot  see  any  excuse  for  an  architect  of  standing  to 
far  forget  what  is  due  to  Ms  professional  brethren  as 
act  in  the  way  I refer  to.  A. 

B ought  most  certainly  to  have  communicated  with 
A before  making  any  report. 


Furness  

Piper  & Wheeler 

Browne  & Robinson  

Trollope  & Sons  

Little  

Gammon 

Mowlera  & Co 

Jackson  iSc  Sbaw  

Cleraence  

Hill  & Xeddoli  (accepted).. 


.£110,266  0 
lU8,Sd0  0 
. 107,100  0 
106,810  0 
. 1(’S,«00  0 

. 105,600  0 
, 104,867  0 
. 104,260  0 

. 102,750  0 
08,837  0 


* “Onr  Sewer  Rivers.”  By  George  Greaves,  M.R.C.S., 
Manchestsr  Statistical  Society. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

The  Tkamet  SmbanJement  and  Main  Drainage  Worke  - 
Mr.  Bazalgelte  reported  at  last  weekly  meeting  that’),, 
the  Embankment  (Contract  No.  I)  between  Westminster 
and  \\  aterloo  Bridges  the  works  executed  comprise  about 
3, -Wo  ft.  in  length  of  timber,  cofl'er  and  iron  caisson  dams 
either  completed  or  in  various  stages  of  progress.  About 
1,640  ft.  of  the  low-level  sewer,  1.333  ft.  of  the  subway 
2,000  It.  of  the  small  drains  and  intercepting  sewer,  and 
284  ft.  of  tbe  flushing  sewer  are  completed,  and  about 
•130,200  cubic  vards  of  material,  obtained  partly  from  the 
land  and  partly  from  the  river,  have  been  tilled  in  behind 
the  walls  and  the  embankment  generally.  The  concrete 
brickwork,  and  masonry  of  the  Westminster  steam-boat 
pier,  for  a length  of  32()  ft.,  and  of  the  river  wall  adjoin- 
ing, for  a length  of  330  it.,  have  been  brought  up  to  .a 
height  of  3 ft.  8 in.  above  Trinity  high-water  level  and  a 
further  length  of  396  ft.  of  tho  wall  to  a level  of  I ft 
below  that  level ; 108  ft.  of  the  work  at  York-gate  are 
brought  up  to  a level  of  11  ft.  6 in.  below  Trinity  high- 
water  level,  and  730  ft.  ofthe  riverwall  and  Charing-cross 
Pier  works  are  constructed  to  heights  varying  from  24  ft 
6 in.  below  to  about  one  foot  above  that  level.  The  apl 
proximate  value  of  the  work  done,  and  of  the  materials 
uud  plant  upon  the  ground  is  296,699L,  of  which  the  sum 
of  12,1111.  remesents  the  extent  of  progress  in  the  past 
month.  Of  tho  total  amount  the  proportionate  sum  of 
194,6231.  is  for  works ; 66,9331.  for  materials : and  do  1931 
for  plant.  ’ 

The  works  of  Contract  N 


, , .between  Waterloo  Bridge 

and  Temple  Gardens,  have  progressed  but  slowly  in  the 
past  month,  the  value  of  tb'?  work  done  being  5,3671. 
About  706  ft.  of  the  main  line  of  the  low  level  sewer  have 
been  constructed  during  the  last  month.  This  makes  a 
total  of  about  4^  miles  of  sewers  completed,  and  leaves 
about  964  ft.  to  be  constructed  to  complete  the  contract 
The  approximate  value  of  the  whole  of  the  completed 
works  is  215,0001. 

On  Contract  No.  1,  south  side  of  the  river,  about 
2,110  ft.  run.  of  the  dam  and  2,280  ft.  ofthe  stage  piling 
are  completed,  in  the  construeCion  of  which  219,814  cubic, 
yards  of  slay  pioddle  and  138  tons  qi'  iron  in  shoes,  bolta, 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Leicester. — The  town  council  bare  decided  that 
the  style  of  tbe  proposed  borough  lunatic  asylum 
shall  be  Elizabethan,  and  the  new  building, 
which  will  accommodate  nearly  double  the  pre- 
sent number  of  panper  lunatics,  is  to  consist  of 
accommodation  for  ninety-seven  males,  and  the 
same  for  females.  Each  division  will  be  furnished 
with  five  day-rooms,  as  well  as  separate  and 
associated  dormitories.  The  superintendent’s 
residence,  board-rooms,  and  officers’  apartments, 
for  the  centre  block,  and  these,  with  the  kitchens, 
bakery,  stores,  wash-house  and  laundry,  dining 
and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  chapel,  are  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  admit  of  an  extension  of  tho 
other  portions  of  the  asylum,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date ^0  patients  at  any  future  time. 

Saltairc. — Numerous  improvements  are  being 
eflected  in  connexion  with  Saltaire,  which  is 
generally  held  up  as  a model  village.  An  un- 
sightly block  of  temporary  buildings,  on  the 
side  of  the  Saltaire-road,  a portion  of  which  was 
used  as  a photographic  gallery,  has  been  removed 
and  a new  structure  has  been  erected  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  site  for  the  erection  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  this 
building,  which  will  abut  upon  Saltaire-road,  and 
front  towards  the  Bradford  and  Keighley  turn- 
pike-road, is  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
Contracts  for  the  erection  of  eighty  houses  have 
been  entered  into,  the  following  being  the  con- 
tractors, with  tbe  amount  of  each  contract; 
namely, — -masons  and  bricklayers,  Messrs.  Moul- 
& Son,  Bradford,  13,000i. ; carpenters  and 
joiners,  Messrs.  John  Ives  & Son,  Shipley,  ■‘i,813i. ; 
plasterer,  Duckworth,  Bradford,  1,400Z. ; plumber, 
and  glazier,  Mr.  John  Stead,  Bradford,  521Z.  j 
slaters,  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Hill,  Bradford,  790Z.  : 
painters,  Messrs.  Briggs  & Mensforth,  Bradford, 
3C61. 13s. ; tbe  aggregate  sum  being  20,&OOZ.  13s. 
Plans  for  the  coustruction  of  other  buildings  are 
being  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
architects. 

Bristol, — The  large  block  of  building  now  in 
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oonrec  of  erection  in  Barton-afcreet  for  Messrs. 

I Derham  Brothers,  wholesale  boot  imd  shoe 
D mannfacturers  of  this  city,  is  approaching  oom- 
p pletion.  The  building  is  96  ft.  high  from  the 
fl  floor  of  the  cellars  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the 
T width  being  43  ft.  and  the  length  150  ft.  It  is 
c constructed  upon  inverted  arches,  and  the  walls 

0 on  these  are  4 ft.  thick  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
d diminishing  in  thickness  until  at  the  top  they 
B are  1 ft.  10  in.  Two  rows  of  iron  supports  or 
{ pillars,  nine  in  each  row,  run  right  up  through 
t the  block.  The  beams  resting  on  these  are  12  in. 

E square,  the  joists  being  11  by  3,  and  the  fioor- 

1 ing  boards  2 in.  The  pillars  on  the  gronnd- 
t floor  are  8 in.  in  diameter ; they  gradnally  dirai- 
I nish  in  size  towards  the  top  of  the  building. 

1 Bands  of  iron  are  placed  diagonally  nndemeath 
t the  flooring,  and  between  each  two  boards  is  a 
t tongue,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  hold- 
i ing  the  floors  firmly  together,  and  preventing  at 
t the  same  time  dirt  or  water  from  getting  through 
I the  ceilings.  The  basement  portion  of  the  bnild- 
i ing  is  constructed  of  Pennant  stone,  and  the 
1 upper  part  of  bricks  obtained  from  near  Thorn- 
1 bury ; and  each  side  of  tho  block  is  faced  with 
! Bath  stone  dressings.  It  is  seven  stories  high. 

. All  the  rooms,  from  top  to  bottom,  will  be  heated 
I by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  the  appai’atus  for 

• which  is  to  be  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Harlow,  of  Stock- 
; port.  At  one  end  of  the  building  will  be  erected 
; a lift,  which  is  to  bo  worked  by  steam  power, 

; and  used,  as  in  the  principal  London  hotels,  for 

lifting  heavy  goods  from  the  floor  to  any  of  the 
; upper  stories.  The  windows  are  large,  and  all 

• the  rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  will  be  venti- 
lated by  means  of  ventilating  shafts  in  the  walls. 

' Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  Hughes,  of  this  city.  The 
■ clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  James  Tucker.  The 
number  of  men  employed  on  the  building  is  150. 
Messrs.  Popes  & Bindon  are  the  architects.  The 

• contract  price  was  rather  over  6,000Z. ; but  by 
tho  time  the  fittings  and  machinery  are  erected, 
the  cost  will  be  9,000h 


CHUECH-BHILDING  NEWS. 

. Clidbliam  {Suirey) . — The  ancient  parish  church 
( of  Chobham,  Surrey,  was  re-opened  for  divine 
£ service  on  the  23rd  inst.,  by  tho  Bishop  of  Win- 
c cheater,  after  various  reparations  and  additions. 

I Before  this  was  effected  it  was  encumbered  to 
t an  unusual  degree  with  great  galleries,  both  at 
t the  west  end,  south  aisle,  and  also  by  a huge 
( one  cutting  across  the  chanoel  arch,  the  chancel 
i itself  having  been  used  as  a mere  vestibule  to 
the  gallery.  All  is  now  altered;  a new  north 
aisle  has  been  added,  the  high  box-like  pews 
removed,  and  open  stained  deal  benches  substi- 
tuted for  them.  The  church  lias  now  increased 
accommodation  for  about  150  persons.  Some 
early  Transitional  work  was  disclosed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  galleries,  and  is  now  brought  into 
prominence.  The  necessary  works  have  cost 
about  1,400Z.  Mr.  Ferrey  was  the  architect,  and 
the  builder,  Mr.  Swayne,  of  Guildford. 

New  Brampton. — St.  Mark’s  Church  here  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  fonndation-stone  of  the  oburoh  was  laid  on 
the  14th  October,  1864,  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  Viscount  Sydney,  and  the  edifice  is 
now  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  spire.  The  structure  is  geometrical,  and 
comprises  a chancel  with  circular  apse,  39  ft. 
long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  46  fc.  high  ; a clereatoried 
nave  85  fc.  long,  24  fc.  wide,  and  54  ft.  high,  with 
aisles  separated  from  the  nave  by  arcades  of  five 
arches.  Tho  vestry  is  at  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  vault  containing  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  beneath  it.  The  chanoel  is  lighted  by 
three  windows  of  two  lights  enfoliated  with 
quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  heads.  The  openings 
between  tho  chancel  and  chanoel  aisles  are 
spanned  by  an  arch  of  two  orders  springing  from 
corbelled  imposts  with  Devonshire  marble  shafts 
and  carved  capitals.  A similar  arch  divides  the 
chanoel  proper  from  the  npsidal  sanctuary.  The 
chancel  aisles  are  intended  for  school-children. 
The  roof  consists  of  principals  with  carved  ribs, 
and  the  beams  with  wall  pieces  brought  down 
over  each  pier,  and  supported  on  stone  corbels 
between  which  the  clerestory  windows  are 
coupled.  The  west  end  is  buttressed,  and  is 
pierced  with  a five-light  window  with  geometrical 
tracery.  The  seats  are  all  open  and  of  deal. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  Maw’s  tiles  arranged  in 
patterns.  At  the  westernmost  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  the  tower,  the  lower  stage  of  which  forms 
the  porch.  To  this  tower  is  to  be  added  an 
octagonal  broached  spire,  and  the  total  height  of 


tower  and  spire  when  completed  will  be  153  fc. 
All  the  doors,  windows,  and  other  dressings  are 
of  Bath  stone.  The  edifice  is  constructed  chiefly 
of  brick.  The  contract  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Son,  of  Chatham.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  of  London.  Mr. 
Corfield,  of  Worcester,  has  had  the  supervision 
of  the  works.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons,  and  all  the  sittings  will  bo 
free.  The  total  cost  of  completing  the  whole 
will  be  about  4,3001. 

TVorcester. — Great  progress  is  now  being  made 
in  the  works  at  the  Cathedral,  which  the  local 
Kerali^  reviews  in  an  article  to  which  wo  are 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars.  The  floor 
of  the  great  north  porch  (which  had  been  raised 
by  a series  of  gradations,  apparently  in  modern 
times,  with  an  odd-looking  dwarf  wall  on  each 
side,  the  use  of  which  has  puzzled  many,  but 
which  were  probably  thought  by  the  projectors 
to  be  ornamental)  has  now  been  levelled  to  the 
bases  of  the  shafts,  and  nearly  on  a line  with  the 
floor  of  the  nave.  This  has  increased  the  appa- 
rent height  of  the  porch.  It  has  also  been 
deemed  advisable  to  lower  the  approaches  to  the 
north  porch  in  the  College-yard,  so  that  they 
might  run  into  the  porch  on  a level,  or  nearly 
BO.  The  carved  enrichments  of  the  exterior  of 
the  porch  have  not  been  yet  completed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  statuary  in  the  niches.  This  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  specimens  of 
sculpture  sent  from  Bristol  were  by  no  means 
“ np  to  the  mark,”  and  the  work  has  now  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
With  regard  to  the  tower,  but  little  apparent 
progress  has  been  made,  yet  much  has  really 
been  done  internally  and  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  as  a commencement  of  what  will  prove  to 
be  a hea^y  work.  It  will  probably  be  two  years 
from  the  present  time  before  this  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral  will  be  completed  and 
ocenpied  by  the  new  clock  and  bells.  Messrs. 
Collins  & Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury,  have  taken  the 
contract  for  the  cloister  restoration.  Thewindow 
spaces  will  now  be  filled  with  Perpendicular 
work  and  tracery,  in  character  with  the  style  of 
the  cloisters.  The  original  sills  of  the  windows 
are  remaining,  and  in  the  restoration  the  ancient 
proportions  will  be  followed ; the  buttresses 
externally  will  terminate  in  crocheted  pinnacles 
with  finials,  and  the  parapet  will  be  embattled. 
This,  and  indeed  all  the  restorations  carried  out, 
have  been  in  accordance  with  examples  of  the 
old  work,  or  as  near  thereto  as  analogy  and 
inference  would  suggest.  It  is  contemplated  to 
lower  the  floor  of  the  cloisters  for  more  than  a 
foot  below  their  present  level,  whereby  the 
original  bases  of  the  piers  and  walls  will  be  un- 
covered.  The  stone  seat  round  some  portion  of 
the  cloister,  on  which  formerly  the  monks  sat, 
reading  or  chatting,  or  poor  people,  when  then- 
feet  were  washed  on  Mannday  Thursday,  will 
once  more  be  brought  to  light,  besides  other 
interesting  features,  long  since  covered  with 
plaster  and  whitewash.  In  the  west  cloister, 
several  old  doorways  have  already  been  opened, 
one  of  which  it  is  supposed^  communicated  by 
stairs  (still  seen  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall) 
with  the  ancient  library  in  the  triforium  over 
the  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral  nave.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  simultaueously  with  the 
discovery  of  these  stairs,  it  has  been  just  decided 
to  remove  the  library  from  Edgar  Tower  to  its 
ancient  abode  in  this  triforium  ; and  the  stairs, 
somewhat  widened  and  altered,  will  once  more 
serve  their  former  purpose.  The  scraping  of  the 
carved  work  on  the  vaulting  of  the  cloister, 
including  figures,  foliage,  animals,  and  other 
things  illustrative  of  sacred  history,  will  bo  done 
by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  this  city.  When  colour  and 
gilding  have  been  applied,  and  stained-glass 
windows  inserted,  these  cloisters  will  be  among 
the  finest  in  England. 

Dewsbury. — Mr.  P.  Wormald,  some  time  ago, 
gave  a sum  of  money  for  tho  rebuilding  and  en- 
larging of  the  chancel  of  Birstal  parish  church. 
The  work  has  steadily'  progressed,  and  is  now 
approaching  completion,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  entirely  restore  the  building.  At  a 
meeting,  with  this  view,  it  has  been  resolved 
that  an  active  canvass  shall  be  instituted.  The 
cost  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Crosaland,  of  Leeds, 
architect,  to  be  5,390l.,exclusive  of  Mr.  Wormald’s 
donation. 

Berkeley. — The  parish  church,  after  having 
been  closed  for  repairs  during  fourteen  months, 
has  been  ro-opened  for  Divine  service.  The 
building  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  an  almost 
ruinous  condition,  but  now  has  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  many 
deformities  whiah  exjsted  in  modera  times  have 


been  removed,  and  the  restoration  is  complete. 
Its  main  feature  is  the  mural  decoration  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  preserved  by  successive 
coats  of  churchwarden’s  whitewash,  and  has 
been  restored  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Conisbrougli. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church,  we  hear,  is  likely  to  be  carried  out.  The 
estimate  for  the  nave  is  1,200!.,  towards  which 
the  Vicar  contributes  300!. ; and  already  several 
offers  of  help  have  been  received  from  the  Arch- 
bishop and  others,  while  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood- 
yeare  and  Mrs.  Woodyeare,  of  Crookhill,  will 
undertake  the  restoration  of  the  chanoel,  at  a 
cost  of  500!.  The  contemplated  works  are  the 
complete  renewal  of  the  seats,  gaining  about 
100  sittings,  scraping  and  replastering  the  walls, 
relaying  the  windows,  laying  new  floors,  building 
an  organ-chamber,  and,  if  possible,  rebuilding 
the  north  aisle.  Plans  will  be  laid  before  the 
parishioners.  Several  remains  of  ancient  wall- 
paintings  have  been  discovered,  but  in  a very 
imperfect  condition. 

Felling.  — Christ  Church,  Felling,  has  been, 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
church  consists  at  present  of  a chanoel  with  an 
organ  chamber  on  the  south  side,  and  a vestry  to 
the  north,  a nave  of  five  bays  with  a south  aisle 
and  a south  porch.  It  is  intended  to  add  anorth. 
aisle  to  the  nave  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of 
the  congregation  make  it  necessary.  The  accom- 
modation now  provided  is  for  453  persons.  The 
style  is  Early  Pointed,  some  of  the  features  exhi- 
biting a somewhat  French  character,  though  the 
detail  is  English.  The  chancel  is  33  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  a semicircular  east  end.  The  nave  is  76  ft. 
by  254  ft.,  and  the  aisle  the  same  length  and 
lOj  ft.  wide.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  about 
56  ft.  internally.  The  chancel  is  somewhat  less. 
Placed  high  up  in  the  eastern  wall  there  are  five 
lancet  windows  fitted  with  stained  glass,  the 
centre  light  representing  “ Our  Lord,”  in  whose 
honour  the  church  is  dedicated  as  a king ; the 
other  four  lights  containing  each  a figure  of  an 
evangelist.  The  chancel  has  an  arched  roof  of 
boarding  with  ribs  on  it,  dividing  it  into  panels, 
and  partly  owing  to  this,  it  is  thought,  the 
church  is  found  to  possess  good  acoustic  proper- 
ties. The  chancel  arch  is  lofty,  and  springs 
from  caps  carved  with  Early  English  foliage, 
supported  on  short  shafts  of  polished  marble. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  five 
arches.  There  is  a clerestory  of  five  two-light 
lancet  windows  on  either  side  of  the  nave.  The 
west  windows,  of  similar  design,  but  greater 
length,  are  fitted  with  stained  glass  representing 
Moses,  Noah,  David,  and  Abraham.  The  walla 
are  unplastered  internally,  the  stone  work  being 
brought  to  an  even  face  and  pointed.  Tho  seats 
are  low  and  open.  The  church  is  built  exter- 
nally of  snecked  rnbble  with  ashlar  quoins  and 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  sea-green 
Westmoreland  slates,  and  there  is  a slender  spire- 
let  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave  containing  a 
bell,  and  surmounted  by  a gilded  weathercock. 
Messrs.  Austin  & Johnson  were  the  architects,, 
and  Mr.  J.  Dryden  the  inspector  of  works.  Tho 
contractors  employed  were  Messrs.  N.  & 11.  Reed, 
masons  ; Mr.  A.  Thomson,  joiner;  Messrs.  Dan- 
ber,  slaters  ; Mr.  Watson,  plumber;  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, plasterer;  and  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  painter.  Tho 
fresco  work  at  the  east  end  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Harland  & Fisher,  of  London ; and  the  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  also 
of  London.  The  marble  font  was  by  Mr.  R. 
Beall,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  by  Mr.  T. 
Howard,  both  of  Newcastle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lancrcost  Prinnj  Church. — A memorial  win- 
dow to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  been  put  up 
in  this  church  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  The  situation  ie  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  door  in  enter- 
ing; and  the  subject  is.  The  Angel  Gabriel  and 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  having  allusion  to  the  scene 
recorded  in  the  9ch  chapter  of  Daniel.  Tho 
reason  for  this  subject  being  selected  is  that  his 
lordship  took  a deep  interest  in  the  prophetic 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  which  he  also 
wrote  a short  paraphrase.  An  illuminated  brass 
tablet  from  the  same  establishment  is  placed  by 
the  side  ofthe  window,  containing  the  following 
inscription  : — “To  tho  glory  of  God.  In  memory 
of  George  William  Frederick,  Vllth  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  K.G.,  this  window  was  erected  by  his 
tenantry  and  others,  chiefly  in  Lanercost  and. 
adjoining  parialies.  Born  April  18th,  1802  ; died 
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December  5th,  1864.  Easter,  1866.  ‘ The  Lord 
shall  be  thine  Everlasting  Light/ — Isaiah  lx. 
20  the  last  text  being  from  a chapter  in  which 
the  deceased  took  a special  delight. 

Ottorhxirn  Church. — The  east  window  of  the 
little  chnrch  of  Otterbnm  has  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  snbscription,  in  remembrance 
of  the  late  Miss  Davidson,  of  Leamington  Hall, 
and  her  sisters,  Miss  Elizabeth  Davidson,  and 
Mrs.  Askew,  of  Pallinsburn.  The  church  was 
bnilt  by  them  in  the  year  1857,  for  the  use  of 
their  tenantry  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  win- 
dow is  large,  filling  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
wall.  The  pictures  in  the  lower  panels  represent 
“The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “The  Carrying  of 
the  Cross,”  “ The  Crucifixion,”  and  “ The  Eesur- 
rection.”  In  the  tracery  above  angels  are  de- 
picted adoring  the  Lamb.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 

St.  Mary's,  Ma/rlborough. — A stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  the  north  aisle 
of  this  chnrch,  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Manders,  in 
memory  of  their  eldest  son.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented are  the  Ascension,  our  Lord  saving  Peter 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Asleep  during  the  Storm, 
and  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck.  In  the  upper  lights 
are  portraits,  of  the  boy,  who  was  diwvned,  and 
of  those  who  perished  with  him.  The  window 
was  provided  by  Messrs.  O’Conor,  of  London. 

St.  Benedict's,  Cambridge. — The  west  window, 
consisting  of  three  lights,  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  centre  light  represents  the 
Ascension,  under  a canopy,  and  at  the  base  an 
angel  bearing  the  inscription,  “ I go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.”  The  left  side  opening  represents 
thoNativity,  and  that  on  the  right  the  Baptism, 
nnder  canopies  varying  from  that  in  the  centre.’ 
The  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Swan,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Constable. 

Fawsley  Church. — An  east  window  of  stained 
glass  has  been  erected  in  this  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Knightley.  Messrs.  Hardman  were  the  artists. 
It  is  a tripartite  window,  the  centre  figure  being 
that  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  left-hand  compart- 
ment  is  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  administering 
oil  and  wine  to  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  ; 
and  in  the  left-hand  compartment  is  “ Dorcas,” 
clothing  a poor  child.  Underneath  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  a portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Charles, 
and  underneath  Dorcas  is  a portrait  of  the  late 
Lady  Knightley,  both  figures  being  in  a devo- 
tional attitude.  Over  the  figure  of  Sir  Charles 
IS  the  superscription,  in  Old  English  characters — 

“ I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  Over  the 
figure  of  Lady  Knightley  is  the  superscription — 

“ In  my  flesh  shall  I see  God.” 

Miscellaneous.  ~ The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle 
speaks  of  inspecting,  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Done  & Davies,  glass  stainers,  in  Shrews- 
bury. a series  of  stained  glass,  which  will  be 
fitted  into  a large  traceried  window  of  three 
openings,  at  Wenlock  Church,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Furlong,  who  was  for  some  time 
curate  of  the  parish,  by  whose  widow  it  is  pre- 
sented. The  subject  is  “ The  Transfiguration,” 
and  fills  the  entire  of  the  three  openings,  but  the 
figures  sse  bo  arranged  that  the  stone  mullions 
do  not  interfere  with  them  or  mar  the  subject. 
In  the  upper  pai't  of  the  centre  opening  is  our 
Saviour  lifted  up  from  the  earth  ; on  either  side 
are  Moses  and  Elias;  and  beneath  them,  on  the 
Mount,  are  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  “ being  sore  afraid.”  The 
tracery  of  the  window  is  filled  with  a choir  of 
angels.  The  gronping  of  the  figures  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne.  The  same 
firm  have  just  completed  a small  memorial 
window  of  mosaic  pattern,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  for  Frodesley  Chnrch. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Caversham. — A Baptist  chapel  has  been  opened 
here.  The  site  for  the  building  was  given  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  of  Caversham,  and  the  adjoining 
piece  of  land,  which  has  a frontage  of  17  ft.  9in°, 
and  a depth  of  135  ft.,  has  been  purchased  for 
llOh,  so  that  the  chapel  can  be  enlarged.  The 
snm  of  1,5181.  9s.  has  been  realised  bv  donations 
and  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bamicoat,  of  Reading,  builder 
for  1,4101.,  but  this  sum  does  not  include  the 
heating  and  lighting.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Water- 
house,  of  London.  There  are  six  double  win- 
dows, three  on  each  side,  lancet  arched,  with 
diamond  squares!  of  lend  lights.  The  pews  are 
open,  and  are  of  yellow  deal,  stained  and  var- 


nished, with  one  aisle  down  the  centre.  The 
rostrum  is  exceedingly  plain,  and  is  appproaehed 
by  a staircase  on  each  side.  At  the  back  of  the 
rostrum,  above  the  vestry,  is  an  organ-gallery, 
which  is  open  to  the  roof.  Opposite  the  rostrum, 
is  a large  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  stone 
steps  from  the  exterior  of  the  building.  At  the 
back  of  this  gallery,  and  immediately  over  the 
entrance  door,  is  a wheel  window,  with  five 
lights  of  cathedral  glass.  The  building,  which 
will  seat  320,  is  lighted  by  two  sun-lights.  The 
gasfittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Eulett,  of 
London.  The  front  elevation  is  of  red  brick, 
pointed  with  black  mortar,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  sides  of  the  building  are 
strengthened  by  buttresses.  The  church  will  be 
heated  by  Messrs.  Haden.  A large  room  at  the 
back  of  the  building  will  be  used  as  a vestry. 

Freemantle.  ~ The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
Freemantle  have  laid  the  corner-stones  of  a new 
chapel,  in  Park-road.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  from 
a design  prepared  by  Mr.  Jurd,  architect,  and  is 
to  be  50  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  an  open-framed 
roof,  and  side  lancet  windows.  The  cost  will  be 
about  9001. 

Castleford.' — A new  chapel,  for  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  has  just  been  erected  at  Castleford. 
The  building  has  been  erectefi  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Fippard,  of  York,  architect.  It  is 
50  ft.  in  length,  by  about  38  ft.  in  width,  and 
26  ft.  to  ceiling  ; is  provided  with  galleries  and 
a rostrum  j and  will  seat  about  600  persons.  The 
plastering  was  done  by  Mr.  Rawlings,  of  York; 
the  slating  by  Mr.  Baynes ; and  the  iron 
columns,  iron  railing,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Fryer. 

Gorleston. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Gorleston. 
The  new  chapel  is  to  accommodate  300  persons. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  of  Yarmouth,  is  the  architect. 
The  cost  of  the  site  and  chapel  will  be  about 
5001. 


Report  to  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the  City 
Sewers  Commission  on  the  Traffic  and  Improve, 
ments  in  the  Fublic  Il'aiys  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  William  Haywood,  C.E.  and  F.R.I.B.A., 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Commission. 

In  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  Report  Mr. 
Haywood  proposes  various  important  street  im- 
provements for  the  facilitation  of  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic  of  the  City.  In  his  Summary 
of  General  Conclusions  he  says  ; — 

“ That  within  the  City  itself  there  is  hardly  a leadine 
thoroughfare  which  is  equal  to  the  trallic  that  passes 
through  it;  and  that  many  aubsidiarv  streets  ore  incon- 
venientiy  crowded  with  their  own  truffle. 

That  the  only  remedies  for  this  state  of  the  City 
thoroughfares  are  the  lonnation  of  new  thoroughfurea 
and  the  widening  of  those  now  existing. 

That  the  first  great  diiSculty  ia  the  incapacity  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  with  its  approachea  on  both  sides,  and  that 
this  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge,  witn  good  approachea,  to  the  east  of  London 
Bridge. 

That  the  second  great  difficulty  is  the  incapacity  of  the 
main  thoroughfare  running  east  and  west,  near  to  the 
Bank,  and  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  thoroughfare  traveraing  the  City  north  of, 
yet  contiguous  to,  the  Bank, 

That  general  improvement  ia  moreover  needed  in  many 
of  the  City  thoroughfares,  and  especially  in  those  in  re- 
spect of  which  recommendations  are  herein  made." 

The  best  situation  for  the  new  bridge,  Mr. 
Haywood  suggests,  would  be  either  west  of  the 
Tower,  by  Great  Tower  Hill,  or  east  of  the 
Tower,  between  it  and  the  St.  Katherine  Docks  ; 
the  east  being  the  preferable  site.  The  ap- 
proaches on  the  north,  he  remarks,  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  formed.  On  the  south  side  the 
approaches  must  extend  to  Bermondsey-street; 
but  he  recommends  a straight  line  from  the 
junction  of  the  Old  and  New  Kent  Roads  with 
Great  Dover-street  and  Bermondsey  New-road. 
It  might  be  a consideration  whether  a central 
compartment  of  the  bridge  might  not  open  for 
ship  traffic,  or  whether  the  sea-going  shipping 
should  be  limited  to  St.  Katherine’s  wharf  as  its 
upper  limit.  A tunnel,  Mr.  Haywood  remarks, 
would  bo  more  costly  and  less  convenient  than  a 
bridge.  He  is  quite  aware  of  the  formidable 
opposition  the  carrying  out  of  such  a bridge 
might  meet  with. 

The  new  East  and  West  Street  would  run 
from  the  western  end  of  Newgate-street,  and  be 
carried  eastward  across  King  Edward-street  and 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  north  of  the  General  Post 
Office.  It  would  then  proceed,  bisecting  Noble- 
street,  Wood-street,  Aldermanbnry,  BasinghaU- 
street  (north  of  Guildhall),  and  Coleman-street 
to  Moorgate-street,  at  which  spot  it  will  be  250 


yards  north  of  the  Bank.  Thence  across  Little 
Bell-alley  and  Draper’s-buildings  to  London- 
Wall,  at  the  end  of  Blomfield-street,  and  then, 
by  way  of  London  Wall  and  Wormwood-street 
(the  northern  sides  of  which  streets  would  be- 
come part  of  the  northern  side  of  the  new 
street),  up  to  Bishopsgate-street  Within;  thence, 
still  proceeding  eastwards,  it  would  cross  Hounds- 
ditch^  and  Petticoat-lane,  and  proceed  to  its 
junction  with  Whitechapel  High-street,  near  to 
Commercial-street.  Immediately  opposite  to  this 
termination  will  commence  the  new  street,  pro- 
jected by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  from 
Whitechapel  to  the  Commercial-road,  and  the 
two  streets  would  be  a continuation  of  each 
other  in  a straight  line.  The  total  length  of 
this  new  line  within  the  City  would  be  2,000 
yards ; beyond  the  City,  266  yards ; making  a 
total  length  of  2,266  yards.  The  breadth  of  the 
new  street  would  be  70  ft.,  and  the  gradients 
would  be  excellent,  the  street  being  virtually 
level,  Christ’s  Hospital  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a large  quantity  of  miserable  property  at 
the  extreme  east  of  the  City  cut  through  and 
opened  up. 

Amongst  minor  improvements  wisely  suggested 
are  various  new  streets,  widening  of  streets,  and 
lay-byes  ; and  the  removal  of  the  railings  round 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  widening  of  the  car- 
riage-way on  both  sides,  long  since  urged  by  us. 


VARIORUM, 

Bacon’s  Map  of  London,  corrected  to  the 
present  time,  includes  a large  number  of  new 
streets  and  buildings  not  before  shown.  All  the 
new  railways,  and  those  for  which  Acts  have 
been  obtained,  are  shown.  It  is  cheap  and  good. 

A Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 

Art.  Edited  by  the  late  W.  T.  Braude  and  Rev. 
William  Cox.  London:  Longmans  & Co.  This 
standard  work  is  now  nearly  brought  to  a close, 
having  reached,  in  Part  IX.,  to  “Radiant  Heat.” 
This  part  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
Printing  and  Printing  Machines. 


lilisttllania:. 

Tablets  to  Thackebay  and  Leech  ik  the 
CiiARTEKHOusE. — These  tablets  are  now  com- 
plete. They  are  of  a very  simple  character, 
after  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave, 
Captain  of  the  School  in  1842-3.  The  design 
for  the  passion-flower  relief  was  given  by  Mr. 
T.  Woolner,  the  sculptor ; the  lettering  and 
gilding  are  by  Mr.  Sumter.  The  tiles,  which 
form  a border  to  the  tablets,  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Maw,  who  gave  them  for  the  purpose. 
The  turquoise  blue  transparent  enamel,  it  is 
believed,  has  not  been  before  produced  in  Eng- 
land.  The  inscriptions  are : — Gulielmo  M. 
Thaclceray,  Carthusiani  Carthusia7io,  II.  M . P.  C. 
Natus  1811,  Obiit  1863.  Alumnus  1822 — 27 ; 
and  a similar  one,  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Leech,  with  proper  dates. 

Window  Sashes. — A contrivance  has  been 
recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Marygold  & 
Fitzjohn,  of  60,  Shoe-lane,  with  the  view  of 
obviating  the  inconvenience  and  danger  in- 
cidental to  window-cleaning.  The  arrangement 
admits  of  the  two  window-sashes,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  receiving  a double  motion,  one  ver- 
tical, and  the  other  of  rotation  about  pivots  fixed 
in  the  sash-frame,  right  and  left,  in  the  horizontal 
line  through  its  centre.  The  sash-weights,  sash- 
lines,  and  pulleys  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
up-and-down  motion  ia  obtained  by  a rack  and 
pinion.  The  spindles  of  the  pinions  are  fixed  in 
the  side-frames,  and  the  racks  are  fitted  into 
sliding  pieces  of  deal  or  mahogany  which  sup- 
port the  pivots ; the  whole  of  this  apparatus 
constituting  the  “ patent  window-sash  slip.”  As 
the  pinion  gears  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  and 
is  placed  between  them,  the  vertical  motion  of 
the  sashes  ia  always  contrary.  If  the  lower  sash 
be  raised,  the  upper  one  immediately  descends 
through  an  equal  space,  and  vice  versa, — an 
arrangement  of  rather  doubtful  advantage  as 
regards  ventilation;  and  the  weights  of  the  two 
sashes  being  very  nearly  equal,  the  hand  has 
only  to  supply  the  small  amount  of  pressure 
necessary  to  overcome  friction  in  the  frame.  To 
clean  windows  constructed  on  this  principle,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  swing  them  npon  their 
pivots,  so  as  to  bring  the  external  side  of  the 
panes  within  the  room,  lowering  the  upper  one, 
if  necessary,  to  bring  it  within  reach. 
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Middle  - Class  College,  Teent,  Dehby- 
SHiKE. — It  is  intended  to  found  a Middle-Class 
College,  near  the  Trent  Station,  on  the  Midland 
Eailwiiy,  and  an  iuiluential  committee  has  been 
formed  for  that  purpose : the  contemplated  ex- 
penditure is  20,0001.  The  works  are  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Peck. 

The  New  Cattle  Market. — At  a recent  court 
of  tho  Common  Council  of  London,  a report  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Ilndkin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Markets  Committee,  recommending  that  the  two 
vacant  hotels  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
should  ho  converted  into  improved  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  poor,  at  the  estimated  expense  of 
10,0002.,  and  was  agreed  to. 

Income  ov  the  Working  Classes. — In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate  of  the  income 
of  the  working  classes  as  being  250,000,0001., 
against  350,000,0002.  as  the  income  of  the  other 
classes,  Mr.  R.  Dudley  Baxter  writes  to  the 
Times,  arguing  from  the  statistics  of  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  that  that  estimate  is  too  high,  as  it 
would  give  each  working-class  family  an  average 
yearly  income  of  622,,  whilst  402.  would  be  much 
nearer  the  fact.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate  gives 
the  proportions  of  income  as  five-twelfths  for  the 
working  classes,  and  seven-twelfths  for  all  the 
other  classes.  Professor  Levi’s  estimate,  made 
before  tho  present  reform  controversy  began, 
gives  the  proportions  as  one-fourth  for  the  for- 
mer, and  three-fourths  for  the  latter. 

Portland  Cement. — An  American  journalist 
says, — “ Made  into  a thin  solution  like  whitewash, 
this  cement  gives  wood-w’ork  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  painted  and  sanded,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  as  preservative  a property. 
Piles  of  stone  may  be  set  together  with  common 
mortar,  and  then  tho  whole  washed  over  with 
this  cement,  making  it  look  like  one  immense 
rock  of  grey  sandstone.  For  temporary  use  a 
flour-barrel  may  have  the  hoops  nailed,  so  as  not 
to  fly  apart,  and  tho  inside  washed  with  10  centa- 
worth  of  Portland  cement,  and  it  will  do  for  a 
year  or  more  to  hold  water.  Boards  nailed  toge- 
ther, and  washed  with  it,  make  good  hot-water 
tanks  ; and  in  so  many  ways  is  it  of  use,  that  we 
have  come  to  look  on  it  as  one  of  those  peculiar 
things  in  a garden  which  it  is  ‘ always  good  to 
have  about.’  ” 

The  Thames  Tunnel  Company.  — A special 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  this 
undertaking  has  been  held  in  order  to  approve  of 
a Bill  for  winding  up  tho  affairs  of  tho  Company, 
and  for  its  dissolution.  The  Bill  had  passed  the 
Commons,  and  was  now  before  the  Lords.  The 
Solicitor  read  the  heads  of  the  Bill,  which  set 
forth  that  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  having 
received  100,0002.  from  the  East  London  Railway 
Company,  in  discharge  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
debt,  the  remaining  capital  of  the  Company 
amounted  to  172,0002.  in  3,440  shares  of  502. 
each,  fnlly  paid  up.  In  addition  to  the  land  sold 
to  the  railway,  the  Company  possessed  land 
which  the  Bill  directed  to  bo  sold,  and  the 
net  proceeds  divided  among  the  shareholders, 
together  with  the  instalments  to  bo  received  from 
the  railway  company  ; — the  Thames  Tunnel 
Company  to  be  dissolved  within  ten  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  A resolution  approving 
of  the  bill  was  carried. 

Gas. — The  Great  Central  Gas  Company  have 
declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  talk  of  a reduction  in  price 
from  48.  to  3s.  6d.— - — Tho  Swansea  Gas  Light 
Company  have  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  on  old  shares,  and  74  on  new,  for 
the  last  half  year.  Leakage  of  gas  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  other 
economical  processes  effected.  The  consump- 
tion of  gas  is  great  and  on  the  increase. The 

Half-yearly  Report  of  the  Rotherham  Gas  Light 
and  Coko  Company  says: — “We  continue  to 
have  a gradual  increase  of  trade.  At  onr  last 
half-yearly  meeting  wo  entered  upon  a reduced 
price  of  gas,  and  we  are  glad  to  soy  that  the  in- 
creased demand  has,  to  some  extent,  compen- 
sated for  that  reduction  in  price,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  pay  the  maximum  dividends  on  all 
onr  share  capital.  This  fact  will  encourage  us 
to  make  a further  reduction,  which  we  hope  to 
do  very  soon.”  There  has  been  some  manifes- 
tation of  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  and  quan- 
tity of  tho  gas. The  Singapore  Gas  Com- 

pany have  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  7i 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  preference  capital,  and 
at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
original  capital. 


Accidents. — A large  portion  of  the  wall  of  an 
iron  merchant’s  wharf,  near  Bankside,  has  fallen 
in  towards  the  river.  The  remainder  has  been 

secured  to  prevent  further  accidents. The 

coroner’s  jury,  in  the  case  of  six  persons  having 
been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a railway  bridge  at 
Carshalton,  have  delivered  their  verdict,  to  the 
effect  that  the  deaths  were  accidental,  owing  to 
the  giving  way  of  the  bridge. 

Manchesteu  Royal  Exchange. — The  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  erection  of  the  New  Royal 
Exchange  obtained  tbe  Royal  assent  some  days 
since,  and  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  tho 
Exchange  has  been  held  to  determine  upon 
future  operations.  The  Act  provides  for  the 
closing  of  Ducie-street  and  Crow-alley,  and  gives 
power  to  obtain  possession  of  any  property  and 
interests  required  for  tho  extension.  The  com- 
mittee resolved  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
expedite  the  erection  of  the  New  Exchange,  and 
determined  upon  inviting  competition  for  plana 
by  public  advertisement.  Liberal  premiums  are 
to  be  offered  for  the  best  designs,  and  the  com- 
petition is  to  be  altogether  unlimited. 

The  Salisbury  City  Surveyouship.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  town  council  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Peniston  had  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  city  surveyor,  some 
observations  having  been  made,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
amalgamating  the  office  with  that  of  surveyor  to 
the  Local  Board,  and  Mr.  Peniston  did  not  wish 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  resignation  was  accepted,  and,  pending  tbe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Peniston’s  successor,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Mr.  Botham,  the  surveyor  to 
the  Local  Board,  to  proceed  with  the  most  pres- 
sing work  in  hand,  including  the  alterations  in 
front  of  the  Council  House.  A vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Peniston  for  his  services  during  the  last 
seven  years  was  passed. 

To  Persons  about  to  Build.  — Through  in- 
cautious haste  in  purchasing  a new  site,  we  are 
beset  with  small  difficulties,  or,  rather,  with 
great  annoyances.  Without  drainage  or  lamps ; 
and  with  no  prospect  of  a better  road  than  I 
have  already  described,  until  non-resident  owners 
can  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  a share  of  the 
expense  of  improving,  yet  are  we  heavily  rated 
for  all  these  necessaries ; and,  to  complete  our 
mortification,  the  secretary  of  the  building  com- 
pany has  just  received  an  ofl’er  from  Barrel,  tho 
great  Brewer,  for  his  cabbage-garden,  which,  in 
justice  to  his  family,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  accept. 
Consequently,  in  a few  months,  our  vis-d-vis 
will  be  a public-house,  ostensibly  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors  to  the  Cemetery.  Again, 
we  are  asking  ourselves  what  course  we  shall 
pursue  ? Will  this  public  confession  of  our  dis- 
appointments and  distress  avail  to  extricate  ns 
from  them  ? To  an  author  meditating  an  en- 
larged edicion  of  Hervey’s  “ Meditations  on  the 
Tombs,”  or  an  essay  on  Epitaphs,  our  cottage 
would  be  an  appropriate  retreat ; or  to  a philan- 
thropic individual  benevolently  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating and  reforming  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  lower  classes,  Westboroiigh  presents  a 
fine  field  ; and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  let  or 
sell  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  pui-chasers. — 
Once  a Week. 

The  Measurement  of  Timber.  — A London 
firm  having  addressed  an  application  to  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  requesting,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  wood  and  timber,  that  the  officers  of  Customs 
may  be  authorised  to  continue  to  measure  wood 
goods  as  heretofore,  Mr.  Childers  has  now  move 
fully  replied,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  tho 
practice  of  the  officers  of  tho  Customs  Depart- 
ment to  take  an  account  of  goods  free  of  duty, 
either  by  weighing  or  measuring  the  same.  In 
the  event,  therefore,  of  tbe  duties  on  timber  and 
wood  goods  being  repealed  by  Parliament,  the 
officers  of  the  Customs  revenue  will,  according 
to  the  established  practice  of  the  department, 
cease  to  take  any  measurement  of  wood  goods, 
as  it  would  form  an  exceedingly  inconvenient 
precedent  were  public  officers  to  bo  employed  in 
taking  accounts  simply  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  tho  merchant  in  his  mercantile 
transactions  j an  inconvenience  which  would  be 
rather  aggravated  than  modified  by  any  attempt 
to  levy  on  the  merchant  charges  for  such  work. 
As  regards  London,  the  respective  dock  com- 
panies are  about  to  make  the  necessary  ai-range- 
ments  for  furnishing  the  measurements  of  timber  j 
and  the  Customs  officers  will  continue  to  measure 
timber  until  the  duties  thereon  arc  legally  re- 
pealed by  Parliament. 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
The  arrangements  are  progressing  favourably, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  week 
will  be  a success.  Notwithstanding  advertise- 
ments, the  undertaking  is  not  so  well  or  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  be.  The  banquet 
will  take  place  on  the  22nd  inst. 

Parliamentary  Costs. — Five  of  the  railway 
companies  possessed  of  London  termini  are  said 
to  have  expended  within  the  walls  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster  as  much  money  as  would  suffice 
to  re-create  another  similar  palace,  equal  in  ex- 
tent and  decoration,  from  the  concrete  founda- 
tion in  the  river  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  and 
equally  garnished  with  gilding,  fresco,  picture, 
and  painted  glass. 

The  Atlantic  Cable.  — Manufacture  and 
stowage  go  on  concurrently,  and  at  the  moment 
one  part  of  the  wire  is  receiving  its  elementary 
coating  of  Chatterton’s  compound,  or  perhaps 
being  spun  at  Birmingham,  other  portions  are 
being  laid  down  in  the  Great  Eastern  ready  for 
the  final  paying  out.  Tests,  both  of  insulation 
and  continuity  are  being  ceaselessly  put  by  the 
electricians.  Some  seventy  days  are  spoken  of 
as  the  period  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  away. 
She  will  probably  leave  Sheerness  between  the 
29Lh  June  and  3rd  July  next;  and,  according  to 
the  Daily  News,  “ we  may  look  for  messages 
from  America  about  the  beginning  of  August 
next.” 

Camberwell  House  Lunatic  Asylum.— For 
some  months  past  extensive  works  have  been 
going  on  at  an  establishment  known  as  Camber- 
well House  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  at  an  expense 
of  some  8,0002.  The  new  building,  situated  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  estate,  has  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Richard  Tress,  of  London, 
architect.  The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  materials 
used  are  chiefly  red  and  white  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  entire  frontage  is  217  fo.  6 in.  in 
length,  the  main  building  being  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a wing  on  either  side,  and  clock 
tower,  05  ft.  high,  in  the  centre.  There  are  16 
large  rooms,  averaging  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  long, 
and  28  single  rooms,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  6 in.,  the  whole 
of  them  being  lofty,  well-ventilated,  and  pro- 
perly warmed.  The  building  is  divided  for  males 
and  females,  and  on  either  side  are  bath-rooms 
and  lavatories. 

Lecture  on  Substitutes  for  Guntowdee. — 
At  the  Royal  Institntion,  Professor  Abel  has 
delivered  a lecture  on  this  subject.  Ho  is  of 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  substi- 
tutes hitherto  proposed,  gunpowder  still  main- 
tains its  positition  as  tbe  best  of  explosive  com- 
pounds for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Gun-cotton,  however,  he  remarks, 
seems  to  be  susceptible  of  being  made  to  suit  all 
explosive  purposes,  and  it  possesses  tho  great 
advantage  of  pi’oducing  no  smoke  and  of  leaving 
no  residuum.  Another  advantage  of  no  less 
importance  is  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be 
manufactured  and  stored  ; for  it  can  be  wetted 
and  rendered  incombustible,  and  its  explosive 
properties  are  restored  without  injury  when 
dried,  and  it  can  be  kept  for  years  without 
injury  to  its  properties.  Among  other  applica- 
tions of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  that  of  fire- 
works, which  might  be  exhibited  in  a room 
without  nuisance.  The  lecturer  concluded  the 
lecture,  which  was  illustrated  with  numerous 
experiments,  by  giving  a brilliant  pyrotechnic 
display. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Highgate. — In 
the  course  of  an  assault  case  ac  Highgate  Police 
Court,  which,  took  place  at  a common  lodging- 
house,  it  appeared  that  twelve  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — lived  in  one  room.  Mr. 
Bodkin,  the  magistrate,  said,  as  the  cholera  was 
approaching,  the  inspectors  of  common  lodging- 
houses  should  visit  all  such  places.  No  wonder 
disease  prevailed  when  twelve  persons  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  one  room.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  polico  of  the  district  could 
not  visit  the  houses,  and  see  that  the  licences 
were  not  infringed.  The  station-sergeant  said 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters. 
Common  lodging-houses  were  under  tbe  inspec- 
tion of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
Bench  requested  a communication  to  bo  made 
to  the  proper  authorities.  It  was  essential  for 
the  public  health  at  tho  present  time,  when 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
cholera  was  approaching,  that  all  due  precau- 
tions should  bo  adopted  ; and  in  common 
lodging-houses  it  was  necessary  that  sanitary 
regulations  should  be  enforced. 
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The  National  Gallery  Competition.  — The 
foUowiDg  is  a list  of  the  architects  who  will 
compete  : — Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  E.  M.  Barry, 
Brodrick,  G.  E.  Street,  G.  G.  Scott,  Digby  Wyatt, 
Somers  Clarke,  Owen  Jones,  F.  C.  Cockerell, 
Murray,  Penrose,  and  S.'  Smfrke. 

The  Old  Hall  of  Llanidloes.  — This  old 
town-hall  is  shortly  to  be  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  a curious  specimen  of 
early  architecture.  As  it  is  built  upon  pillars,  it 
has  served  the  loungers  as  a shelter  from  winter’s 
wind  and  summer’s  sun. 

Royal  Academy. — ^At  a meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Yeames, 
Mr.  Nicol,  and  Mr.  Pettie,  painters;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  architect;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
sculptor,  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Meteopolitan  Benefit  Societies’  A.syllm. — 
This  institution,  in  the  Ball’s  Pond-road,  is  about 
to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  east 
wing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
architect.  This  is  the  only  asylum  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  special  benefit  of  friendly 
society  members,  and  the  finances  are  in  a 
flonrishing  state.  We  understand  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  consented  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July  next. 

A New  Objection  to  the  Night-soil 
System.- — The  work  of  the  night-soil  department 
in  Manchester  is  at  present  in  suspense,  the 
whole  of  the  men  who  were  employed  by  the 
corporation  having  struck.  The  drivers  of  the 
carts  struck  first,  and  then  the  night-soil  men 
refused  to  drive  the  carts.  Tho  only  man  left 
willing  to  do  so  was  thereupon  dragged  about 
and  kicked  by  several  of  those  on  strike,  one  of 
whom  was  taken  before  the  police  magistrate, 
and  committed  to  prison. 

Loot  TO  TOUR  Chandeliers. — Mr.  Simeon 
Warner,  of  18,  Brunswick-square,  Brighton,  was 
sitting  at  dessert  with  bis  son,  when  the  chan- 
delier in  the  centre  of  the  room  fell,  carrying 
with  it  a quantity  of  the  ceiling,  part  of  which 
fell  on  Mr.  Warner’s  head,  causing  concussion  of 
the  brain.  He  lingered  a few  days  and  then 
died.  ^ This  occurrence  should  lead  to  some 
examination  of  chandeliers  and  picture  frames, 
often  allowed  to  remain  suspended  for  years 
without  recollection  that  chains  and  cords  (to 
say  nothing  of  beams)  decay. 

Twenty  Years  of  Litigation. — We  some  time 
since  called  attention  to  tho  lengthy  litigation 
which  had  occurred  in  the  cose  of  “ MTntosh  r. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  Company,”  and 
pointed  out  that  it  would  probably  engross  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  before  the  coming  long  vacation.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Solicitors’  Journal  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  contest,  it  has  come  to  an  end  by 
a compromise  having  been  effected  between  the 
litigants.  Mr.  M'Intosh,  a descendant  of  the 
original  plaintiff,  has,  it  is  understood,  agreed  to 
accept  the  sum  of  120,0001.,  or  thereabouts,  in 
liquidation  of  tho  claim  made  in  the  suit. 

Working  Me.n’s  Club  and  Institute  "Union. — 
The  third  social  meeting  of  this  union  was  held 
in  tho  Lower  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.  The  subject  for  discussion 
was,  "Is  it  the  duty  and  province  of  Govern- 
ment and  local  authorities  to  assist  the  industrial 
classes  in  providing  themselves  with  better 
dwellings?”  Mr.  Paterson,  the  opener  of  the 
discussion,  was  of  opinion  that  before  Govern- 
ment aid  was  asked  the  money  accumulated  in 
the  savings-banks  by  the  working  classes  should 
be  invested  in  the  building  of  workmen’s 
dwellings.  This  plan,  he  thought,  would  not 
only  be  profitable  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
but  Would  meet  the  great  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  of  proper  and  healthy  accommodation 
forthe  working  classes.  Mr.  Locke,  M.P., thought 
that  the  Bill  which  he,  together  with  Mr.  Tor- 
rens^ and  others,  was  at  present  supporting  in 
Parliament,  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  That  Bill  provided  that  on  a house,  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  being  condemned  by  a 
proper  appointed  authority,  it  should  be  pulled 
down ; the  owner,  if  he  chose,  could  build  a 
proper  residence  on  the  site  ; if  not,  the  local 
authorities  would  take  it  into  their  own  hands, 
and  constrnct  such  residences  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  the  working  classes.  The  chairman 
spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  Bill  above 
mentioned,  and  against  the  plan  of  locating 
working  men  at  a distance  from  town  and  from 
their  work. 


The  Worcester  Cathedral  Restorations. 

In  lowering  the  roadway  near  the  north  porch  of 
the  cathedra],  the  workmen  have  cut  into  the 
ancient  charnel-house,  the  massive  stone  vaulting 
of  which  they  have  nearly  destroyed.  This 
crypt  was  in  existence  in  Norman  times,  if  not 
at  a much  earlier  date  ; but  the  stone  vaulting 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  122-li,  by  Bishop  de 
Blois,  who  also  constructed  an  elegant  chapel 
over  it.  The  latter,  after  a g^eat  variety  of 
mutations,  disappeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  crypt  contained  two 
great  stacks  of  bones  and  skulls,  the  entire 
length  of  the  vault.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  should  have  been  found  necessary  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  ancient  relics  of  the  cathedral 
establishment. 

The  Long  - talked  of  Submarine  Tunnel 
between  C-iLAis  AND  DovER. — A Paris  corre- 
spondent of  a contemporary  writes  : — Decidedly 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  construct  a tun- 
nel from  Calais  to  Dover.  A body  of  engineers, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Theme  de  Gamond, 
have  already  arrived  at  Boulogne.  This  gen- 
tleman has  half-convinced  tho  emperor  of  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme ; and  it  is  by 
the  emperor’s  order  that  he  is  now  verifying 
the  plans  he  presented.  Tho  engineer  feels 
certain  of  success.  He  says  that  the  bed  of 
the  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais  is  rocky,  and 
offers  no  obstacle  to  tho  formation  of  a tunnel. 
The  Thames  Tunnel  was  a great  and  difficult 
work ; but  here  is  one  excelling  ten  Thames 
Tunnels  in  magnitude. 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Compajs'y.— At  the  ordinary 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  company,  the 
secretary  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
receipts  for  tolls  for  the  last  half-year  had  been 
5,98-lZ.  4s.  8d.,  or  an  iuorease  of  783Z.  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  working 
expenses  had  been  1,1181.  4s.  6d.  Out  of  the 
profits  the  directors  proposed  a dividend  of  ITs. 
per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  upon  5,600  shares, 
which  was  an  increase  of  Ss.  on  the  dividend  of 
last  half-year.  The  company  now  possessed  a 
cash  balance  of  3,542Z.  IGs.  4d.,  2,0001.  in  exche- 
quer bills,  and  a reserve  fund  of  7,5001.  The 
chairman  said  their  surveyor  was  of  opinion  that 
the  bridge  would  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
stronger  current  on  the  completion  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  There  was  no  present  probability 
of  the  bridge  being  purchased,  either  by  the 
Government  or  the  Board  of  Works. 


For  Bhooting-box,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Wm.  Follett  - 

Y ard  £-3,020  0 0 

1 973  0 q 


For  new  warehouses,  Bishop’s-court,  Old  Bailey,  for 
Messrs.  Harris  & Sanders.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Aston,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  suppUed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Q.  NicoU 
£1,785  - ' 


Kent... 

Bostel 

Ring  &,  Son  

Browne  & Robinson  , 


1,700  0 0 
•■—00 


1,397  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  tho  erection  of  malt  offices,  for  Mr.  Geo.  "Wheeldon. 
at  Derby 

Fryer  £2,839  0 0 

Dusantoy  3,798  0 0 

Stoddard 3,893  0 q 

Bullock  (accepted) 2,659  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Loyal  United  Friends’  new 
Lecture-hall  and  Institute,  Banner-street,  Si.  Luke's.  Mr, 
James  Dudley,  architect 

Fincher  & Martin  £4,400  0 0 

4,130  0 0 

Sawyer 3,945  q 0 

Seaby  3,800  0 0 

at  Chertsey,  for  Messrs.  Healy  &. 
Co.  Mr.  Wonnacott,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 
£5,875  - - 


Moon  & Son 

Simpson 

Duke  . 

Kuieht  rt  Sous  .. 
Goddard  £ Son... 
Jenkins  


6,661  0 0 
6.181  0 0 
6,062  0 0 
6.060  0 0 
6,017  0 0 


en^ne-house,  at  the  West  Ham  Gas  "Works 
Mr.  E.  H.  Thorman,  engineer 

Mnndsy  

Doewra  

Hedges  

Ennor  

HiU  & Co 

Berry  ...  

Eivett  (accepted) 


..  £1,196  0 
..  1,190  0 
..  1,080  0 
1,080  0 
..  1,035  0 
..  999  0 

973  0 


For  the 
St.  Anne'i 

Higgs 


completion  of  works  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
Asylum.  Messrs.  Wimble  £ Taylor,  archi- 


Kihby 

Jackson  & Shaw 

Eider  

liewman  & Maun... 
Adamson  & Son  .. 

Hill  & Sons  

Colls  & Bon  ---  .. 


..  £1,725  0 
..  1,721  0 
..  1,710  0 
..  1,700  0 
..  1,680  0 
..  1,592  0 
1.475  0 
..  1,463  0 


For  villa  residence  at  Pinner,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Graham- 
J *L  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 

(Shutter  £2,634  0 0 

I Anson  2,579  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2 570  0 0 

Ferry  3’656  0 0 

Childs 2,600  0 0 

Colls  & Son  3 493  0 0 


Mr, 


For  pair  of  residenees  at  "Wimbledon,  for  Mrs.  Bond. 
W.  Bartleet,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by- 


Messrs.  Hovenden  A Heath ; — 
IS’ewman  A Mann, 

Maeers  

Conder  

Piper  A "Wheeler, 

Wood  

Colls  ASon 


..£3,456  0 0 
..  3,315  0 0 
..  3,227  0 0 
..  3,143  0 0 
..  2,966  0 0 
..  2,860  0 0 


For  Longmead  House,  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Barton.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect.  Quantities 
supply  by  Mr.  Poland  : — 


Nicholson  

Wall  A Hook 

Myers  A Sons  ., 

Bull  A Sons  

Dove,  Brothers., 

Futeher  

Sawyer 

Rogers  A Booth* 


House,  Ac. 


£10,174  0 
10,660  0 
10,060  0 
9,470  0 
9, 550-  0 
8,977  0 
9,185  0 
6,800  0 


Stable 

Buildings, 


£3,020  0 0 
2,860  0 0 
2,930  0 0 
2,600  0 0 
2.825  0 0 
2,007  0 0 
2,300  0 0 
2,300  0 0 


Oak 

instead  of 
Deal. 


480  0 0 
490  0 0 
266  0 0 
407  0 0 


• Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  Old  Malden  Church,  Surrey.  Mr,  T. 
Graham  Jackson,  architect : — 

Nutt  A Comber (£1,470  0 01 

Farmer  750  0 0* 

Hooker  C94  n 0 


M*”- 


659  0 0 
560  0 0! 


. £911 


For  a residence,  at  Sion-nlace.  Brentford-road,  for  Mr. 
C.H,  Newman.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Mr.  S.  bhrubsole 

Saunders  

Easton 

"Wiles  B57  10  0 

Beavell  A Son  789  0 0 

Nightingale  766  15  0 

Minty  A Son 760  15  6 

Gibsnn,  Bros 745  2 •* 

Brunsden  


0 0 


For  a Lodge  to  Manor  House,  Erith,  Eent.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Ford,  architect 

Bloofield £560  0 0 

GnmbuU ...  -i-ui  o n 

Tickery  (accepted) 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Notting-hil],  for  Mr 
George  Lawrence.  Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  architect  — 

Colley £660  0 o’ 

onelling  599  q q 

Messrs.  Neale  4,99  10  0 

Freeman 395  0 0 


For  residence  for  Mr.  8.  Bowley,  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  Mr.  R,  li.  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Strudwick  A Co.;— 

Simpson  A Son £5,097  0 0 

Piper  A Wheeler 4,902  0 0 

Downs 4,893  0 0 

Ferry  4,775  0 0 

Patrick  A Son 4,620  0 0 

Colls  A Son 4,576  0 0 

Niion  4,490  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 4,295  0 0 

Extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Benefit  Bociety’a 
Asylum,  Ball's  Pond. — We  are  asked  by  the  contractors 
to  give  the  following.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Rake  A Ranwell  and  Thos.  Nixon  : — 

Nutt  A Co £4,450  0 0 

Nison .1,093  0 0 

Simms  A Marten S.aii  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 3,890  0 0 

Dimsdale* 3,560  0 0 

* Quantities  not  supplied. 


Sir,— With  reference  to  tenders  for  six  shops,  Kentish- 
town-road,  in  yours  of  the  26ih  ult.,  wherein  my  tender, 
though  the  lowest,  was  not  accepted,  I beg,  in  fairness  to 
me,  that  you  will  give  my  explanation  the  same  publicity. 
A 6Z.  provision  for  shoring  wm  omitted  by  me,  and  my 
next  competitor,  20Z.  above,  claimed  the  job,  on  the  ground 
of  non.comx»liauce  with  the  conditions  of  ihe  esiimute 
W.  Htde. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[.  L.— J.  D.-R  B.— F.  P. 


W.  T.— Mr.  A.— W.  P.— A.  W.  Q,  N.— M.  E 
— T.  W.— j.  8.— j.  E.— W.  a T.— W.  B.— G.  « E.  E.  8.— K. 

'W".  B.—  J.  H. — T.  8. — B.  W. — Dr.  W. — G.  li,  L.  (go  to  an  sroaJtect  by 
aU  meau»).~-C.  B.-T.  T.-P.  W.  C.-A.  B.-C.  E.— E.  J.  8.-0.  J.— 
I.  M,-C.  A.  M.— W,  U,  L.— W.  A— W.  Q,  L.—W.  P,  B-F.A.  P. 
T.  L.  D.— H.  & K. — "W.  H.  G.  (we  liave  nut  tune  to  compare). — A Clerk 
lave  no  information  os  to  the  advertieer),— A uundon  Gaelitter 
.re  forced  to  dcL'liue  giving  opiu(uiia  in  private  dleputee) — Q.  B. 
(»dverll*e,  or  invite  a few,  perBonallj).— H.  B,  O.  (it  depeuda  on  cir- 
enmatanoe*.  Take  advice).— W.  F»  B-  (rery  doubtful  if  he  could  re- 
'.  Service!  lecm  to  have  been  whuIJy  voluatary], 

) are  vciupelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addreaeee. 

Ail  lUtementi  of  facta,  liiUof  tenden,  Ac.,  moat  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  abd  addreu  of  the  eender,  not  uecceaanly  for  publication. 

Nuts.— The  reaponaibihty  of  aigned  aiticlea,  and  papers  lead  at 
publlo  meeting!,  reati,  of  courae,  with  the  authuts. 


Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  currant 
week's  issue  later  than  XKREE  O’clOCk  P m 
on  Turns  I) AY.  ^ 
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[ ADVEllTISEiTENTS.] 

The  bath'  STONE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
saving  opened  new  Quarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
upply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box, 
Ground,  Corsham  Down,  Farlcigh,  and  Combe 
Down, — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
Tucker,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 

UXBRIDGE,  MIDDLESEX.-A  delightfully  aititatod  and  compact 
Freehold  Estate,  with  nu  excellent  Family  Kealdoiico.Two  Entr.iiuio 
Iriilgts,  Ubthoose*,  and  suitable  Oaibuildiugs,  known  os  Tbe  H-r- 
mit^e;  a very  desirable  piece  of  Building  Land  adjoining,  and  a 
substanilolly-built  DwoUlng-house,  well  8itua'.ed  lu  the  High- 
siroet,  Uxbndge. 

■j\/rES>iR'S.  BE  ADEL  are  mstructerl  to 

XV_1.  BELL  by  AUCTION,  in  the  early  part  of  JUNF,.  with  Imme- 
uiaw  posseMion,  tnat  very  eligible  E-*XATK.  known  os  Tue  Her- 
njitnee.  most  pleaaantly  situated,  mljiiinlug  the  turnpike-roid  from 
Uxbridge  to  HaieAeld,  aud  wiihin  u few  mtuutea'  walk  of  the  t-)wu 
of  Uxbrulge.  Tbe  E.tata  compiise*  a well  arranged  family  residence, 
standing  in  iu  own  gr 'Unrts.  wbioh,  b-iug  richly  timbered,  present 
adistliiauisbed  and  pn-a-Uke  appearance,  Comm-iudiug  delightful  aud 
extensive  views,  iuc  oding  Harrow.  Wluosor.  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  ; two  handsome  entrance  lodges,  tastefully 
arranged  garden*  and  shrubbery,  hothouse,  vinery,  aud  fernery, 
coach-house,  four-horse  stable,  |aud  conveuieut  outbiuIJlng*  ; also 
two  pieces  of  excellent  meadow  land  adjoiulug  tbe  whole  coutaiulug 
ten  acres  and  a half,  euolosed  lu  a ring  fence,  and  formlug  a most 
desirable  residauMal  property;  a very  eligible  pleoa  nf  frechcld 
meadow  laud  adjoining  tbe  above  estate,  with  a cousideiable  frontage, 
iu  every  respect  well  adapted  fur  buildlug  villa  re«ideuccs,  aud  cou- 
tklU'Qgda.  br.lSp.;  a substantial  dwelling-boose,  with  large  garden 
iu  the  rear,  pleasantly  situated  iu  the  high-street  of  the  r.owu  of 
Uxbridge.  There  Is  a branch  line  of  railway  from  the  Great  Western 
tcniiluatlng  at  Uxbridge.  The  t-jwn  is  remarkably  bealtby,  and  the 
UFighbuiiiing  scenery  Is  toaroely  to  be  equalled  in  Lhe  couuty.— 
Further  paitlculurs  may  be  obtaiued  of  Messrs.  DRUCE,  SON.  A 
JACEhON,  No.  10,  Bllliter-squore,  E.C. ; aud  of  Messrs.  BUaDEL 

SS,  Ure-bem-rtreet,  I,undou.  E.C. 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  desenp- 
tion  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 

POSTPONED  UNTIL  MAY  23rd— In  Cbaucery.— The  Aloxaudri 
Park  Company.  Limited,  i-  Wood  and  Olliers.- New  Materials.— To 
Builders,  Conii'setora,  and  Others. 

TVTE.  EOBEKT  KEID  Trill  SELL  by 

lYI  AUCTION,  piirsuant  to  an  order  made  in  the  above-mentioned 
esnses,  outhe  PKEM13K8,  immediately  adj  iioiug  the  WoodfiOieen 
Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Hallway,  ou  WEDNESDAY,  MAY 
2Rrd,  at  ELEVEN  for  TWELVE  o’cl  a-k  preoUely,  350  8<iuarra  of 
I’REPRRRD  FLuORISG,  81)  Window  Sashes  and  Doors,  with  frames, 
moulding*,  bead*,  fillets,  slate  battens,  deals,  batten*,  and  other 
useful  Timlier,  Spartly  converted:  Irouipipes  and  guttering,  oma- 
weutal  CMt-irou  pauelllng,  wrought-irou  principals,  roof-ties,  straps, 
screw-bolts,  mortise-lock*,  bloges,  bolts,  nail*,  screws,  and  other 
useful  iroumotigcry ; 21  tun*  of  new  milled  lead,  psrtly  dressed,  new 
leail  pining ; 2 patent  water-clojets,  jdog  bosons  ; several  crabs,  with 
falls  aud  Uckle  ; a portable  forge,  auvUs,  acatruld-roiies,  ladders,  and 
other  iujpleiinutii ; 20  crates  of  gloss;  oil*,  turpentine,  oak-stain, 
palut,  aud  a variely  of  useful  trade  malarial*. — May  be  viewed  the 
day  preceding  and  morning  uf  sale,  aud  Catali-gura  may  be  obtained 
of  5Ie-.trs.  Bailey.  HIIAW,  SUl  l'H.  A BAILBY,  Bi.lloitur*,  5.  Ber- 
Iiers-street,  Oxford-strart,  W. : of  Mr.  HENRY  JONATHAN  RICHES, 
Soltollor,  12,  King’s  Bench  Walk, 'I'eiuol'-,  E.O. ; up  inthe  Pcemissi; 
and  of  Mr.  ilOBl^T  REID,  43,  Great  Marlh  iriugU-street,  W. 

2,  Bancroft-aireet  (conser  of  Prinewa-atreot),  Mancheatflr, 
MaylStb.lSftH. 

mo  ENGINEERS,  ARtmiTECTS,  and 

1 CONTRACrOBS.— OeuUemfu,— I bvg  leave  to  inform  you  that, 
on  ibe  racomiue  t:'  " ■ l uu-f-u-i  iriiuOa,  erglucere,  architeota, 

and  contractor*,  I have  made  arraugemenU  to  couimnicx  to  pracclae 
ahortly,  on  my  own  account,  the  profoaBlon  of  a BUKVRYUit  aud 
'VALUER,  whicb  will  emi-ntce  tiking  out  nunutltiea.  measuring 
buiidinga,  surveying  and  valuing  UuiJ,  and  nil  works  inrident  to  tbe 
building  trade  ; »ud,  also,  tb  it  1 shall  be  prepared  to  advtso  upon  and 
negotiate  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  aud  buiMIiigg  getiorally. 
Having  had  tweniy  yea'.'  |irautic.il  experience  (thirte-n  years  and 
upwards  acquired  with  tbe  late  Bren  of  Messrs.  D>vid  flellloiUie  A 
Sons,  of  M.ueh.ster.  builders  and  contractun,  and  nearly  seven  years 
as  principal  Asdstaiit  with  Mr.  Tboma.  Taylor,  surveyor  and  vainer, 
and  surveyor  to  the  War  Department,  33,  Braxeunuse-aireet,  Man- 
chester), aud  having  been  ei-gaged  in,  aud  bad  the  couduut  and 
management  of,  every  variety  uf  bualuess  matters  of  great  ujoguitude 
aud  [Importance  appeit-viiilijg  to  tbe  profeMiou  of  a Surveyor  and 
Valuer.  1 trust  1 .ball  be  deemed  to  poasesa  suSluieiit  cuuipeCeiics  and 
ability  to  execute  with  skill  au  l efficiency  any  business  which  in  ly  be 
entrusted  to  me.  Imuy  also  state  tbat  1 hold  tbe  highest  iratiuonlala 
from  my  pieseut  aun  late  naployera,  sud  also  from  many  of  the 
leading  engineers,  arcliitecta,  and  contractors.  In  Manebester  aijil  else- 
where, to  whom  I cao  with  ooufldeiice  refer.  The  i esigiiailon  by  me 
of  my  present  engagem-nt  with  Mr.  Teylor  will  termluate  on  the 
14th  of  May,  when  my  Uillces,  at.  the  above  acMroie.  will  open  for  tbe 
transaction  of  bu-lnesa  ; and  I beg  to  assure  you  that  any  busluess 
yon  may  favour  me  with  sball  receive  prompt  .and  ean-ful  atieiitlou, 
and  that  there  aball  b*  nothing  wonting  ou  luy  part  to  merit  your 
patronage  and  sapporU— I remain,  gentlemen,  yoor  most  obedient 
servant,  EDWARD  N.  WOBTHINOTON. 

FirTimber—ri'tuslls  Warren,  Ejham. 

A/TESSRS.  BQOKLAND  & SONS  have 

L*JL  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  tbe  RED 
LION.8hrntis.hlll,  near  the  auiiniiiglale  SUtioii, -n  THURSDAY. 
May  17.  1*!«.  at  ELEV  UN  for 'IWBLVE  o'clock,  about  I4,IHW  LARCH 
aud  SCOTCH  FIKS,  lying  lu  tbe  Winds  near  to  8Brnb-hlll,  many  of 
which  are  large  And  fit  for  railway  sleep-r*,  telegraph  posts,  and 
other  useful  purpose*,  aud  a large  quantity  of  Fogg  >rs. — Oalalugaes 
may  b*  had  at  the  Swan.  Cbertaey  ; Iha  Angel  aud  Crown,  Staines  ; 
C'aibeiine  Wheel,  Fghxin;  th.- Place  of  -(ale;  of  Mr,  BUC'KLAND, 
Snrvevor,  Ac  , 88  and  SI),  Uaaiion-*t>-eec  Wesr,  City  ; and  of  Messrs, 
BUCKLAND  A SONd.  AuctP.nerrs.  Wlnd«.ir. 

CLAPTON-BOAD.— Near  St.  John's  Church,  Hackney.— Eligible 
Freehold  Building  Land,  suUsbIe  for  the  erscllim  of  terrace 
bouses  of  the  value  3SQL  and  upwards. 

TV/fR.  J.  TAYLOR  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

Lfi  AUCTION,  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN.  Blsbop-gate-street 
■Wilhiu.  on  MONDAY,  MAV  21.  at  TWELVE  for  oM5,  OQ  plnU  of 
vary  valuable  FRBKIIOLD  BUILDING  LiND.  sUuatein  th-  Qlen- 
sriu,  Bldeifleld,  aud  Cliideu  roads,  ou  liie  Claptou-pvi-k  Estate. 
Tbe  roads  aud  sewers  have  all  been  coaslrunled  at  the  expense  of 
the  vemlois.  Nlus-teiith»  of  the  purcliase-inoDey  m.iy  reiiiaiu  on 
mortgage  or  contract,  at  5 psr  cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  lu  nine  }C.ars 
hy  equal  quarterly  inataliueuts  ; but  the  balance,  or  auy  part  tbeieof, 
may  be  paid  uff  at  any  time  without  notice.  Piaua.  uarticulais,  and 
-couditiODB  of  s (le  may  be  obtained  nf  tbe  Gardener  on  the  estate  ; of 
T.  W.  ROGEB9.  E..J.  Sollcl'or,  70,  Feiichurch -alri-et,  K.C.;  of 
Messrs.  HAMMAOtt  A I.A.MBaRr.  59,  Bishopigate  str-e',  B C. ; 
at  tbe  Place  of  Sole  ; and  uf  tne  Auotiuueer,  7Q,  Feuchurch-stroet, 
City. 

Fir  Timber.— Egham. 

ll/TESvSRS.  BUCKLAND  & SONS  are 

IVX  iiistriieted  to  SELL  hv  AUCTIOV,  at  the  STAG  and 
HOUNDS.  Knovrl  hill,  ue.vr  the  Virginia  WalerSldlon,  on  FRIDAY, 
M.-*¥  2.5,  ISfiK.  at  TWKLVB  o'clock  precisely,  about  18, HOD  LARCH 
and  acOrCU  FlB-t,maiiy  of  which  are  Qt.  for  railway  *leei>ei*.  tele- 
graph pt>sts,nnd  other  u-aMil  purp-is-*  ; and  abont  35,005  fa-goU,  lying 
ill  the  FotnalU  WooiU,  near  tj  Kiiowl.hUI  iiiid  Chobbum-commou  — 
CctalogU'B  may  be  had  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  Htaiiies  ; Catherine 
Wheel,  K.gbam  ; tbe  Place  of  Sale  ; of  Mr.  BUCKLAND.  Surveyor, 
Ac.  38,  Cmijo'i-treet  Weat;  and  of  Messrs.  ilUcKLAND  A SONS, 
Auctioneers,  Windsor. 

Eligible  Freehold  Building  Land,  between  Walton  and  Hersharo. 

TuHN  Dawson  & son  have  received 

fj  iastructlons  to  SELL  bv  .AUCTIDN  (unl-s  iwevloualy  disposed 
01  by  PHcate  Treat*),  at  the  L'iNDuN  TaVKHN,  Bisbuoagate  street, 
on’iO&dDAY.M.\Y29,  at  TWELVE  o'clock,  a very  ileslrabla  FRKE- 
HOLD  TRACT  uf  LAND,  most  eligibly  sltiiaisd  for  Building  pur- 
po.-es,  and  coiuprisiug  about  six  acres,  witliiu  a short  dis'iiiioe  of  tbe 
Walton  Station,  on  the  Houth-Writerii  Rail  way.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  J.  BELL.  E-o).  8olii'lt..r.  Kingsiou,  and  21,  Abohurch-laue, 
City;  and  at  JOHN  DAW-iON  A SON'S,  ls»ud  aud  Auction  Offices, 
ElngstoQ-OD-Thamea,  and  Marlborough -cQaiubsn.  49.  Pall-Mall. 

Freehold  Stibles,  Cooeb-bou'e,  Ac.  suitable  for  Omnibus  and  C-sb 
Proprietors.  Livery  stable  Keepori,  Carmen,  and  Utber., 

IITR.  J.  TAYlOK  is  iostructed  to  SELL  by 

JLVl.  AUCTION,  at  tbe  LONDON  TAVERN.  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  on  MONDAY.  MAY  21,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  o'clock,  tbe 
very  eiWusive  rauge  uf  STABLING,  COACH- HOUafi,  aud  81  ABLE- 
YARD,  Avenu-'-road,  near  Hockney  Cburcb.  Tbe  stables  have 
occommodatiun  for  ten  buriea,  and  are  paved  tUrougbout  with  brick 
and  stone,  and  fllted  up  with  every  conveuleuce,  Tnare  are  al«o  twg 
bed-rooma,  una  ilttiug-iuom,  barnesa-roum,  ciru-voom,  and  large 
loft.  The  property  lamosb  eubsUutialiy  built,  and  lu  exculleut  repair. 
The  whole  coiuprisefanarea  of  about  oue-tbird  of  an  acre,  thus  atTurd- 
Ing  ample  room  lor  the  erection  of  other  large  blocks  of  buildingi. 
Nine-tenths  of  tbe  putcbase-in-jDry  may  remain  ou  mortgage  or  cou- 
tract,  at  Ave  per  crut.  iutemt,  to  be  paid  iu  niue  years  by  equal 
-quarterly  instalmems  ; but  the  whole  or  auy  p-irt  of  the  balance  may 
be  paid  off  at  any  tioie  without  uutice, — Fartlcuiareaud  condlti  »iis  of 
Bale  may  neobiaiiied  of  tbe  GARDENER,  on  tbe  EeUU;  of  T.  W 
ROGERS,  F-ei).  8ullcitor,  70.  F.ncnurch-sireet ; of  Mresn.  ilAM.M.ACK 
A LAMBERT,  Architects  aud  Sutveyurs,  59,  Bishop-vaie-sireel 
Within  ; at  the  Place  of  Solo  ; aud  uf  the  Auctioucer,  7o.  Feucliurck- 
street,  City. 

WIMBLKDON-PARK,  SURREY.— Five  Freehold  BnUdin*  Bite*, 
benutifully  timbered,  in  the  ohoicest  aud  murt  elevated  part  of  this 
desirable  suburb,  containing  togetber  nearlv  seven  acres 

piHINNOCK,  GALS^rORTHY,  & 

CHINNOCK  will  8F,LL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  LONDON 
TAVERN,  on  WEDNESDAY.  MAY  SSnl  (unless  previ-iusly  disposed 
of.  in  one  lot.  by  private  contract),  FIVE  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILD- 
IhO  SITES,  containing  together  Qa.  2r.  ‘JSp.  situate  iu  the  choicest 
part  of  this  beautiful  neighbourhiHjd.  The  grou-id  a*  a whole,  with 
Its  ornamental  timber,  elevated  aud  protected  p -sl'inD,  pre*«nt.*  an 
opportuulry  which  may  never  again  occur  for  secnrlug  a site  for  a 
mansion  uusurpas-ed  iu  this  farourite  neighbourhood  ; It  is  equally 
desirable  for  •mailer  villas. — ParticoUrs  may  be  ohtaineil  of  Messre. 
HARBIN  A SMITH,  SulicUors,  Clemen  t's-inc,  Stcai.d  ; uud  uf  Meesra. 
CHINNOCK  A CO.  Land  Agents  and  Surveyors,  11,  Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall. 

BOUTH  NORWOOD.- Eligible  Freehold  Building  Laud,  In  White 
Horse-rosd,  mo»t  ndvatjiageuusly  situated,  witnin  ten  miuutes' 
walk  of  the  Norwood  Juuciiun  Railway  Station,  aud  one  mile  and 
a-boif  from  the  Crys'al  I'a'ace. 

ly/TR.  J.  Taylor  is  mstmeted  to  state  that 

XVX  the  LOTS  which  were  NOT  DISPOSED  OP  at  thelaU  Sale 
uf  Laud  on  the  abuve-nsmrd  valuable  Esta'e,  luvy  uow  bs  purcha-ed 
by  Private  Trealy.  Nine-seiiihs  ut  the  purebarr-money  may  remain 
on  murtgags  or  contract,  at  Ave  per  eeut.  int-reit,  to  be  paid  lu  uine 
years  by  equal  quarterly  inntalmeuts, — Fur  pricei  aud  pariiculai'S, 
apply  to  the  Auctionwr,  70,  Fauchuvuh--treet,  K.C. 

WI.'«BLEDON-PARK.— An  eligible  Plot  of  Freehold  Bullilliig 
Lana,  fcouting  tho  New  Pork-road,  at  a short  distance  from  Wim- 
hUdou  Church. 

/^HINNOCK,  GALSWORTHY,  & 

V-/)  CHINNOCK  will  SELL  by  AUCI'ION,  at  the  LONDON 
TAVERN.  Bisnopegale-Street,  on  WEDSEMDAY,  MAY  23,  »C  ONE 
o'clock,  a valonble  PLOT  of  FREEHULD  BUILDING  LAND,  cou- 
titluiug  la.  Ir  7p.  adjuiniug  tbe  grounds  of  Jubii  Murray,  £sq.  wKh 
a froutaga  of  150  feet  to  the  Nt-w  Par  a- road,  at  s abort  dUtauce  from 
Wiinblerlon  Church,  with  views  of  ibe  lake,  and  iu  tbe  mlds'  nf  some 
of  the  finest  rcouery  lu  thta  justly  ccleiirated  park,  aud  admirably 
adapted  fbr  the  erection  of  one  or  two  villa  residences.— Particulais 
aud  conditions  of  sola  may  be  obtaiued  at  tbe  Railway  Taverua, 
Wlmbledou  and  Putney;  tbe  London  Tavern;  aud  of  Messrs. 
CHINNOCK  A CO.  Laud  Ag.DU  and  Surveyors,  No,  11,  Waterloo- 
place,  Pall-mall. 

CLAPHAM.— To  Contractora,  Bnlldars,  Inm  Brokers,  Timber  anil 
Firewood  Dealers,  and  Others.— Above  400  loU  uf  veiy  useful 
building  materials,  c -mpriaing  old  aud  new  doirs,  esalies  aud 
frames,  purtitlous,  waltucut  uud  mahogany  duois  and  lining*, 
circuliu'  beaded  sashes,  handrails,  Ac.  Qnuitay  uf  quartering,  oid 

stairs,  landiugi,  ballisters,  aud  pvVlug,  two  carved  etuue  uoiide- 
BCrlple,  cast-ir.iii  baliutera,  uewells,  gratings,  coluinua,  girders,  nud 
fencing,  Register  aud  otUer  stoves,  about  lODO  sheet*  of  cumigaied 
Iron  ruoAug,  quaniliy  of  hot  waier  plplug  uud  sundry  irou-wurk, 
duck  house,  aud  miscellaueous  etf-fcca. 

R.  STEVENS  -will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

IV  1 the  above  open  the  PREMISES,  the  Farm  Yard,  Crescent 
Lsuo.  ClaphsmComuiou.  ou  TUESDAY,  ilAY  ISih.al  ELEVE.V  for 
TWELVE  o’clock  precisely.  May  be  viowad,  and  catalogues  at  Plaoe 
uf  Sale,  and  uf  the  Auctioneer.  Clapbam  Comuiao,  S. 

ElARLRY  E3T.ATE,  adjoining  Whiteknlgbts  Park, and  neartlietowii 
of  Reading.- Kliglble  Freehold  Huiblli-g  Lmd:  comprising  some 
of  the  cboiceat  ground  ill  thU  delightful  and  picture*qua  locality, 
with  a deepgiuvelly  subsoil,  havlug  extentive  frout-iK--s  to  good 
turnpike  roads,  and  well -adapted  lor  tbe  election  of  maniions  and 
re-iiteuces  nf  aenperioi  ejaas,  with  good  pleosure-groiiuds ; or  lor 
building  villas,  which  are  here  iu  constant  deuiaud.  Tbe  land-tax 
la  r- deemed,  aud  tbe  rate*  very  low. 

pHINNOCK,  GALSWORTHY,  & CHIN- 

Vy  NOCK  will  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  at  the  GREAT  WESTERN 
Hotel,  R-ndlug,ou  FRIDAY,  MAY  25.  at T Wo o’clu--'k. in  F .urleen 
larU.  valuable  FRKEHOI-D  BUILhINO  LAND,  f-irm.ng  a portion  of 
the  Earley  Estate,  oiij  ,iulug  Wliitekulghta  Park,  and  atfurriing  eites 
rarely  to  be  met  with  iu  this  he  Jiby  aud  attrautive  nelgbbi  Uihood, 
imuiodl«trly  ailjuiuiug  the  borough  of  Reading,  with  extensive 
frouUgea  to  Ibe  Louduu  road  and  the  Wokiughsm  luri  pixe  and  other 
mad-s  : well  adapted  for  the  orecHou  of  mauel-iu*  aud  villa  resid-  uces 

sutToiiiidiug  country,  embraclug  tbe  Oxfunlrfalre  hills,  with  the  town 
of  heuling.  The  subsoil  for  lb-  most  p*rt  Is  gravel,  the  water 
abuhoaut,  and  bsiug  outside  tbe  borough  of  Re.idiiig,  Che  rates  are 
vtty  low,  The  lac d la  very  undulating,  and  present* some  fine  build- 
lugsite*.  Id  the  midst  of  a capfial  buntlug  and  sporting  country, 
witmn  easy  access  fcuin  Loiidou  aud  all  parts  nyniituvrous  main  line* 
of  railway.  Some  of  ihs  lots  win  ha  sold  ou  Fee  Farm  Reuts,  re- 
oeeuiable  at  twauly-five  veans'  puichose,  for  the  couv'-uleoce  of  pur- 
ch.-ners— Plan*  and  particuhira  m*y  be  obtaiued  uf  W SLOCUM  HE, 
Esi;  Sullcitur,  Re.vlliig  : uf  CH.YS.  SMITH,  Esq.  Architect.  Keadlug  ; 
a-,  tbe  Great  Western  Hotel,  Heaolug  ; aud  of  M-ti-rs  CHINNOlK  A 
c‘0.  Laud  Agents  uud  hueveyors,  11,  Waterioo-pluce,  P.ill-iu.iU, 
Londou. 

Ti  Builders.  House  Decorators,  and  Others. 

Tl/fESSRS.  EaKNAED,  THOMAS,  & CO. 

It  1 are  instructed  by  the  Executor*  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
MeiBome,  of  St  James’s  Barton,  and  1,  HaberAeld-cresi'eii:.  Bristol, 
to  DISPOSE  of  the  Valuable  BUSINESS  wbion  he  carrio.l  ou  for 
many  years  with  very  great  success,  au.l  1*  ouiy  nuw  offered  for  Sale 
in  cousequeuce  of  bis  recent  decease.  The  Bu-mess  Includes  that  of 
a Contractor,  SUter,  I'losierer.  House  Decorator,  Dealer  m Eugiuh 
and  Foreign  Paper-hangings.  Ac.  It  is  in  full  work,  wlih  exteiioive 

Is  of  the  very  Arse  cUios  in  llnslol,  its  suburb,,  the  neighcouruig 
counties,  ana  also  in  houih  Wales.  It  la  piopused  that  tbe  Btiak 
and  Plant  sball  be  taken  at  a Valuation,  aud  u good-will  given,  as 

application  by  lelUr,  m tb  edcst  luslauco,  addressed  lo  Mr.  JUBlAH 
TUUMAb,  Surveyor,  Nicliuloa-atreet,  one  of  the  Executors;  or  to 
Iffessre.  BARNARD.  rHOJlAd,  A CO,  Albion-chambers,  Bristol. 

Dated  AprU  Utb,  I86ti. 

POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to 

72  Plates,  wiib  Lotter-pres*  .in<l  uumerous  Wood-cuts,  price 
!■.  orliu.i.  when  ordered  direcc  from  tbe  Author. 

" A vnliKble  addition  to  our  kuowiedge  of  art-decoration."— Ciirt! 
rHj/ii'-ers  and  ArchiUctt'  Jouriuil. 

Loiiilon : Published  b7  the  Author,  150,  Hampstea<l-road,  N.W, 
Just  published,  Sheet--,  3s.  6d.  i cloth  case,  5a.  6d. 

ll/rETRICAL  EARTHWORK  TABLES, 

J_tA  for  fludiog  the  Contents  of  Eurthworki,  Ac.  when  the  MStro 
is  tue  Unit  of  meisure  employed  ; arranged  according  bo  the  form  of 
'■  Uidder's  Table.s." 

By  U.  GREEKBANK  and  T.  F.  PIOOT. 

London : VACHEK  A SOS-l,  -jg,  Parllaroeat-street,  S.W. 

KEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION.  IgBti. 

BIDDER’S  EARi’H-WORK  TABLES, 

showing  the  Contents  of  Excarations,  Area  of  Slopes,  Ac. 

By  G.  P.  BIDDER,  Ks>j.  C.E. 

In  Sheets,  3i.  Uounted  in  Case,  to  fold,  3a.  6d. 

London  : VACHBR  A SONS,  89,  PArliiiment-slreet,  B.W. 


NEW  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS, 

publiahiug  by  ATCHLBT  A CO.  lOS,  Qre&t  Rniseil-street. 
London,  W.C. 

Ist.  A new  work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS, 

WILLAS,  LODGES,  Ac,  cnotainiDg  Perspective  Drawings,  Fhuui, 
Estimates,  and  Specidcatlons.  lu  aix  parts  (one  to  four  now  ready), 
3US.  or  when  complete  and  bound.  In  June,  St.  3a. 

2Qd.  A new  work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  and 

DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  Middle  Ages  lu  England  and  France. 
Folio.  ISO  Plates,  in  f-tux  divisions,  31.  (drsl  division  now  ready) ; whoa 
complete  aTid  bound,  2 vola.  41.  4e. 

3rd.  A new  work  on  IRON  ROOFS,  being  a 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise,  with  Pistes  and  Diagrams.  Until 
July  1st,  IDs.  OJ.  ; after  15a. 

4th.  A new  work  for  BUILDING  LARGE 

STRUfITURES  on  a New  Principle,  especiallv  adapted  to  Bridges, 
with  Plate*  and  Diagrams.  To  aubsenbers,  until  July  let.  Igs. 

5th.  A new  work  on  BLAST  ENGINES. 

Folio.  Until  pnbli'hed,  to  subscribers,  31.  13b.  l>d.  Illustrated  with 
Copperplate  Sugravinga  and  Letterpress  description. 

A New  List  of  Books,  and  I’rosp'Ctus  ol  Works  in  the  press,  sant 
free  to  order  by  post. 


In  8vo.  with  Pbetograph  and  4 Etchings,  price  IQs.  ltd, 

npHOUGHTS  on  GREAT  PAINTERS. 

_L  By  J.  P.  DAVU.  rsinter. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREE.S,  A CO.  PatemoBter-row. 


Nearly  ready,  post  Svo  cloth,  price  5i. 

Fire  prevention  and  FIRE 

FXTraurioN- 
By  JAMES  BRAIDWOOD. 

first  SnperlntendcLt  of  to-  London  Ftre-Briga'e,  and  jtBsoclste 
of  the  In.Utntlou  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Comprising  Mr.  Braidwood's  experience  o nearly  forty  years  as 
head  of  tbe  Elmburgh  and  London  Fire-Brlgvles ; and  including 
Fire-proof  Structuree,  Fire-proof  Hafes,  Public  Fire  Briga-ie",  Private 
Meaue  for  Su,,preeaiiig  Fires.  Firo-Englue*.  Fire  AnnihlUt  its.  Port- 
abi--  Fire-Escapes,  Water  Supply  ; also  Detailed  AocoaoU  of  the 
leJlidon  and  Eiiiiburgh  Fire-Brlgado». 

With  Ulostrailona.  and  ajfeiuotr  and  Portrait  of  th"  Author. 
Londuu  : BELL  A BALDY,  181.  Fleet-street,  audS,  Yurk-street, 
Coveut  Garden. 


Just  pobllshed,  Pott  I.  : 


a entirely  New  and  Uaef 


QXJBUEBAN  and  RURAL  ARCHITEO- 

O TURE  : ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN. 

HditeJ  by  K.  L.  ULACKBUllNE,  F.8  A.  Architect. 

In  ndditlou  to  BogUsb,  German  and  other  Foreign  Designs  will  be 
Introduced,  all  of  which  have  been  specially  given,  so  as  to  adapt 
themto  the  peculiarity  of  EugIDh  custom;  and,  on  this  point,  great 

Tne  Work  will  appear  Monthly.  In  Parts  at  Is.  and  2t.  each,  con- 
taining respectively  Ihrse  and  8lx  Plates.  Engraved  on  Steel,  and 
Printed  In  Colours,  In  imitation  of  tbe  original  drawings,  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  descrlptiv-  Letterpress. 

Loudon  : JAMES  HAGGBR,  07,  Patemostar-row, 


KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 

PRICE-BOOK : or,  So/s  Guide  to  the  Taluatiou  of  all  kind* 
af  Artlfli'ers'  M'ork  ; with  tbe  Moilern  Practice  of  Muasiinngt  and  an 
sbatraei  of  the  New  Bulldinii  Act  fur  regnUtliig  tbe  Co'istnii-tlun  of 
BuUdiiifs.  Bevined  and  Correctoil  by  New  CalculaUniis  iijion  tbe 
pteeeiil  Value  of  Materials  and  l.a))our.  ArraugeJ  by  au  Architect  of 
smUience,  aeilsted  by  several  exi'erisiu.-ed  MeasuringaurTeyors.  lllui. 
traW  sud  exeuipUned  by  SUrel  Bugrarings  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
Royal  8vo.  price  tk.  neatly  bound. 

London  s published  by  T.  KELLY,  Patemoster-row  ; fllMPKIN  and 
MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  aU  Dooksellen 
Of  whom  may  he  had,  New  Eilitioiia  in  ijiiart-i,  of  the  following 
Praotlcal  Architectural  Works 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSONS  PRACTICAL 

OABPKNTBY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET-MAKING,  Revised  by 
TRBDGOLD  ; being  a new  ami  eoiniilote  System  of  Lines,  for  the  Use 
sf  Workmen ; founded  on  Geutuetrlcal  and  Mechanical  Pnnviples. 
Ten  parte  at  3i.  or  lo  boards,  30a.;  containing  upwards  of  ISOBteel 
Plates,  and  anmerAUs  Woodcut  Diagranu. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY,  BRICKI.AY'INO.  Olid  PLASTERING  (revised  oy  TKED- 
80LD),  both  plain  and  omaiiieutaJ  ; coutaiulug  a new  and  complete 
Hystam  of  Lines  (br  Stone  Cuiliug,  fur  the  Use  of  Wurkiiieu;  the 
Formatlou  of  MurUra,  CeinenU,  Cuucrete,  to  wlileh  Is  adderl  a varisly 
•r  new  designs  for  Mural  Tablets,  Tomlia,  Qravestoues  fi>r  CsiaetensH, 
ko.  Ac.  i and  a description  of  the  vanuut  materials  amid-iwd.  Ten 
Parts  at  Ss.  or  in  boahU.  Si's.;  eeutalnlng  upwards  of  Niunty  Steel 
Plates  and  Numerous  Woodcuts, 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 

tlcal  and  Practk<al  lYestlM  on  the  FIYE  ORDERS  of  ARIinTTRC- 
TUBB  : oontaluiog  plain  and  simple  llulea  for  Drawing  and  Executing 
them  In  the  puiest  style ; lududlug  au  hutorieal  Description  of  Ootblo 
Arehltectnre.  lUaitrated  by  upwards  of  Ouo  Humlred  Steel  Engrav- 
Inga,  executed  by. Artists  of  Arst-rate  talent,  including  numerous 
Dlagrsnu.  Ao.  Twelve  parts  at  3s. ; or  lu  boanls,  36a. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTrAGE  and  VILLA 

ARUHITRCTURB:  ooutalnlng  Plaus,  ElevaUous,  Sections,  Pi-rspeoUve 
Views,  and  Details,  far  the  Rractiou  of  Cottages  and  Villas.  By  S.  H. 
nROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  viigraved  ou  steel,  with  Dlrei-Uon  for 
Rulldiiig,  and  the  Mtlmated  Cost  of  each  EdlAo*.  Twelve  parts  at  3t.; 

" 5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  cou- 

tlstiug  of  Plaus,  Sievatloui,  Sections,  PerspecUvs  Views  and  Details  of 
Ubua-hes,  Chapels,  Schools,  Almshouses,  Gas  Works,  Msckois,  and 
other  buildings  for  rnbllc  purjwses.  By  8.  U.  BROOKS,  ArehiUct. 
Beaiitlfully  eugraved  on  steel.  Ten  Parts,  at  3s.  or  3is.  boards. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

SR'B  GUIDE:  contalsiiig  a series  of  Designs  for  Decorating  Apart* 
ineiits  with  Uste,  and  siiit«<l  lo  the  various  stylos  of  Arehitectiire.  By 
U.  W.  and  A.  AUBOWH.MITII,  House  Decorators  to  her  Majesty,  Ten 
Parts,  at  3s. ; or  In  boards.  3Js. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

fOR’B  COMPANION:  cunUltiliig  a complete  Treatise  ou  tbe  Art  of 
Hoii-.e  Paliittiig,  Ornhiiiig,  and  Marbling;  Inelading  the  Origin  of 
Cnlf-nr,  the  I.aws  of  Hnnuouloui  ColourliiB.  the  Mnuufactiira  of  Pig- 
Uienls,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Ac.  By  W.  M.  UimilNS,  Es({.  Ac-  omiianled 
’-y  actual  Sin-cliuens  of  Ilaiid-Bmab  Graining  and  MorblJug.  Ten 
Paris,  at  :ls. : or  IQ  boanls.  3ki. 

THE  ENGINEERS’  and  MECHANICS’ 

itNCVl'I.OP.-RDlA,  a new  and  enlarged  edition,  comprehending  Pi«c- 
tk.il  miistratloiis  of  the  Machlnsry  and  Pioceascs  employed  lu  every 
di-acrlptiuii  of  Miiiiufaclure  nf  the  British  Empire.  Illnstrated  by 
upwariis  of  J.ono  Wood  Eiigravlngi.  Ky  LUKE  HERBERT.  Civil 
Engiiieer,.kc.  The  rapid  progress  of  Mecbaiitcal  Solenue  bas  developed 
many  of  the  Important  facts  since  the  llrst  publication,  in  1335.  of  the 
Eiii-ycloiiaxlia.  Tbe  liirentious  and  JiacovenRi  recently  made  have 
ei-;.iged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  Editor  ; for,  at  Che  vahie  of  eocn 
WHS  i«»t-d  by  exfienuient,  a description  waa  accordingly  pri-leired.  By 
(he  selection  uf  uew  articles,  aud  cssre  in  the  revlsluo  of  eld  ones,  thta 
-Kllllou  has  uow  iMouiue  systeuialically  nimched  ; so  tha't  It  may  lie  te- 
.-elverlas  Dilly  and  fatthnilly  exiireeslDg  '' the  existing  state  uf  Kuginear- 
•n*  and  Mechanism,  ail.ap*.ed  1"  tlio  -Waiits  of  Prootioal  Mon  " Is  two 
arge  Bvo  volumest  cloth  loitered,  price  30t, 
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The  new  law  courts.— To  the 

ARCHfTKCTDIlAL  PROFE.'tStON.— MjMrs.  COX  4 WYMAN 
execiitfl  every  deicrip'ion  of  PRINTINO  !■>  the  beet  manner,  with 
J^mptneea  anii  punctnallty,  and  at  moderate  cherpes.— COX  ft 
wvM.v  ...  . •.  Fioe.Art,  .vTid  Oeueril  Pfinteri,  ?4 -5, 

Beldt,  W.C. 


_ •ill  CARMEN. 

WT'ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Firm,  a FORE- 

* ' MAN  of  CARTERa — Apply  by  lettjt  to  X.  8,  Fllzroy-road, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Perspectives  drawn  and 

COLOURED.  In  ^ tnperior  manner,  and  COMPETITfON 


A'.C.  late  of  43,  Bedford 


Me.  C 0 U P L a N D THOMAS, 

AECHrrRfT.  3.  PORT'S  CORNER.  B.W.  ’ 


Aichitecte  given  } 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A ECHITECT  and  consulting  SUPvVEYOR. 

Billsof  floan'ltlea  accurately  prepared.  worJij  measured  up. 

buHilere' eeennnfi  ..H.wt.A  n.n d..._ ... . 


BURFORD,  BROTHERS, 

DBCOKATIA’E  ARTISTS, 

S3,  WHITE  LION  STREET.  BISHOP8GAVF.  NR. 

Designs  and  Eilltnstes  given  for  hII  kinds  of  DeooraUons,  OUdlnc. 
Marbling.  Graining,  ftc. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

> T iBKICKLAYERS.  to  carryout  a New  ron.trnction  for  Halil, 


Df  "The  Builder." 


ATTANTED. — Tn  a Wholesale  and  Retail 

a..  ^^■■'hoQse.as  FOREMAN  or 

MANAGER.  Must  be  a practical  man  of  good  address.  References 
reqn  red.-Apply  W.  WALKER  4:  CO.  1S5,  Queen-street,  Portsea. 


WANTED  immediately,  a CARPENTER 

-ha  JOINER  ; aUo,  a BRICKLAYER  and  PLASTF.RKR, 


A^ANTED,  an  Experienced  JOINER,  to 

r »if  a '■anstant  place,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  In  a 


UUdg  wages  required,  to  Mr.  R,  C.  ALLEN, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 


ANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

gJ^’^j^^^KS.aRE-ENGAQEMEKT.-Addrers,  G,  M.  Post-office. 

\A7 ANTED,  by  a Person  of  experience,  a 

JL  Ti  , SI'TtJATION  aa  FOREMAN,  or  a.s  CLERK  of  WORKS,  being 


ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T T a SITUATION  as  UNDER  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS, 
It,;  J.WI --rn™  ar..l.g.. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W^ANTED  to  APPRENTIOE,  a Youtb, 

h h 15.  to  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  ^udooTs.  Tbt 


"WANTED,  a constant  SITUATION  as 

JOI.VER,  - Addrees,  FREDERICK 
CLARKE,  14.  Tollett -street.  MilB-*nd,  London. 


TO  PAINTERS. 

VV  anted,  ia  the  country,  a WORKING 

• T FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  SituaUi’n  constant  to  a suitable 


TO  ARrHITECTS.  Ac. 

A QUANTITY  SUKVEYOE  and  MEA- 

'•  to  negotiate  with  Architect*  for  Takiog  off 

QiiauUlies,  MNanriug  op  Extras  and  Omissions  upon  Contracts. 
Writing  SpenHcalion*.  ftc.-Addresa.  SURVEYOR,  8.  St.  David's- 
terrace,  Brockley-road,  New  cross,  8.E. 


M®, 


WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  AECHI- 

TECTURAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Prof-sslon- 
Acadeinv  Pictnres,  I Landscape  Views, 

Compelltioii  Dtslgns.  | Interlois 

And  Artistic  Work  In  Oil  or  Water-colonr. 

24,  Wlncbeiter-itreet.  S.W. 

QEWEK  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

I^fiAWINGS  and  partlcuinn  of  the  most  efr»clual  eysleni  of 
SKWEH  VENTILATION  wlU  he  snppiled  to  Pngineei-a  and  Ambi- 
tecU,  on  appHcatlot.  to  EDWARD  BRoOKE.  Field  House  Firo  Clay 
and  SaniUry  Tube  Works,  Hnddenfleld.  ^ 


TO  AUCTIONEERS  A 


LAND  SURVEYORS. 


A PRACTITIONER,  of  many  years’  stand- 

Ing.and  having  a good  business,  is  willing  to  take,  is  PART- 


NER 
guarantee  an 


willing  to  take,  ss  PART- 
v.v.uou  w„„  iiu  uevn  educa'etl  in  thebnsiner*. 
and  connexion  in  London,  to  whom  he  would 
e proportionate  to  the  premium  paid,  The  bnsl- 
tho  beat  class.  Applications  from  prlncl  sals  only 
to.— Apply.^statlng  parllcular*  of  epplicaur'a 
" oarB  of  Mr.  Thomas  Berkeley,  13, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  GLASS  STAINERS, 

and  OTHERS.-A  GLASS  PAINTER,  who  ha*  had  con- 
ameraii.e  experience  both  in  Chnrob  and  General  Ilecoratloii 
wisbe*  tn  MRKr  —iih  . _i.-  ■ — 


wlsbe*  to  MEET ........  w 

Architect*  and  Builders  with  a vi 
menclug  the  above  bnsinesa— Addi 
more.  Dentist,  74.  Dtuintuond  iireel 


ha*  a good  connex 
to  PARTNERSHIP  in 
, C.  C.  C care  of  Mr.  C. 
uitnn-Kiuare,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a good  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTS- 

refemnees^b^K  No'  p'L'k^.tmeL  BM--™'  Urma  and 


_ TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  to  SU- 

" ‘ ’•,'..11' a'oujitey 


HOUSE  in  

|■■‘rre<l  who  has  been 


^OR'^SrERSHIRE.aCLERK  OF  WORKS,  One  pre- 

I.  een  .1.,-  -i-..  Of  wol k.— A pply  hy 

.C.  til,  Lincolii's-lim- 


TO  SUPERIOR  DR.AUGHT3MEN. 


YyANTED,  immediately,  a verv  clever 

,, 7 »T  ‘•.’OMPRTrTION  GOTHIC  A84ISTANT,  for  church  work.  A 


"WANTED,  a GLASS  WAREHOUSE- 

TON  ft  beiaTsii"  r«n<iD»iir  to  clay- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

AT/ ANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable, 

T 7 niiiidlr-aged.  Practical  WAN  an  ENGAGEMENT  a* 
PAPER-HANGERS,  as 


foreman  M PAINTERS, 
Salesman,  or  to  luperlntf  ' 
can  make  np  esHmates.  keep  ac’on; 
bimself  usbDiI  and  confidential  to 
punctnalitv.  ic  — Addriss,  A.  B C. 
makers.  111,  Gray’s-lun  rjsd.  W.  C. 


i,  price  work,  and  would  make 
i employer.  Good  reference  for 
esara,  Thompson  ft  Co,  Brush- 


W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  to  TAKE  the  entire  CHARGE  of  a 


er,  Builder.  A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a Carpenter 

nnd  Joiner  by  trade,  a SIIDATION  as  General  FOREMAN 
or  CLERK  of  WORirS,  or  to  Take  charge  of  a Job.  either  iu  town 
or  country.— Very  good  references  can  be  given.— Addresa,  6.  P.Offlce 
of  "The  BuUder." 


^ respectable  married  Man, 

T?  wilhont  iucniiibrnnee,  and  having  a small  Independence  a 
SITUATION  as  TIMEKEEPER.  STOREKEEPER,  COLLECrOR,  4c. 
Salary  not  Important.  C»n  give  unexceptiooal  references.  No  ob- 
jection to  town  or  conntry.  — Address,  A.  B.  15,  London-terrace, 
London-fie’ds,  Hackney. 


WANTED,  TWO  GOOD  PAINTERS 

Apply.  Air.  SABERHAM,  Builder  and  Contractor  ]•' 

TLf.». . Ur-...* ... I Cl  ' , J- 


Mtlton-terracB,  Wauda 


TTT ANTED,  a JOINER,  who  thoroughly 

VV  uodeitaods  bis  business.  One  who  liss  a slight  knowledge 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

YYANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  the  City,  a 

>V  g'OdArtist'c  aod  rerspeotlveORAUGHTSMAW.  Must  he 


An  ARCHITECT  in  London  is  desirous 

of  meeting  with  a FlRSf-CLASS  CLASSIC  ASSISTANT  to 


will 


r-CLAS3  CLASSIC  ASSISTANT 
ter  office  hour*.  A li' 
e paid.- Address,  E.  B. 


The 


piIVIL  ENGINEERS.— WANTED,  a 

^ JUNIOR  AS8I.STANT  for  an  Engineer's  Office  in  OlJgO' 
Most  be  able  to  level  and  surrey  accurately.  Salary  about  70/  p. 

''ith  testimoDlals,  to  No.  l.OOd,  care  of  Robeitao 
ft  Scott,  13,  Hanover-sire-t,  Kdinbnrgh. 


TUNIOE  CLERK  WANTED,  in  a 

Builder  and  Contractor's  Office  in  town.  Must  oe  a gni«l  and 
rapid  pemnan,  quick  ai  Ogurtn.  nud  have  filled  a similar  situation 
None  olh-rs  need  apply.- Address,  by  letter  only,  with  foil  par- 
tlcuUrs  as  to  age.  (alary  requirod.  and  reference*,  to  J.  W.  Clilioii 
Uouee.  Dalston-laue.  NR. 


QTAINKD-GLASS  PAINTERS  WANTED. 

k_)  Steady  and  good  workmen  can  find  immediate  and  constant 
....  V.  , ^ of  Adolphus  Harr, 

TO  SURVEYORS  of  HIGHWAYS  and  to 

OTHERS  acenatomed  to  the  Making  of  Road-. -DOCKING 
HIGHWAY  DISTKICT  (County  of  Norf-lk).— WANTED,  hy  the 
Board  of  Waywap'eii*  i,f  lb*  aV^ive  District,  an  a-tive  and  intellicent 
Man.  as  DHTRICl'  SURVEYOR  for  37  Parishes;  compri.li.g  2t'i> 
t miles  of  green  road,  or  ihereahuu'i.  He 

wm  be  required  m reul.le  at  Docking,  in  the  centre  uf  the  diatrlct ; 
to  devote  hi*  -hole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  keep  ana 
provide  himself  with  a good  bone.  He  must  he  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  45,  and  must  produce  satisfactory  testiiii  iutaU  thtt  be  ho*  a 
prKtIcal  knowledge  of  road-making  aud  rejuinng  in  all  ua  branches, 
and  be  a correct  aud  ready  accountanL  Salary  181(1  per  annum,  pay- 
, able  quarterly.  Security  will  be  required  up  to  SOW.  Tne  Election 
wUlUke  placa  at  the  liockliig  Wotkhoute.  at  TWELVE  o'clock  at 
noon,  on  WEDNESDAY.  13th  JONBnvxt,  when  Cdudidatrs  will  ne 
required  to  altend  In  person.— Application*,  accompanied  hv  otiglnal 
teitimonlals,  must  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  ALFRED  SPANTON,  Bolicl- 
tor,  Hunstanton.  King's  Lyuii,  prior  lo4lh  JUNE  next. 

Himetanloii,  April  Sdth.  18G6. 


BURVEYORS. 

rPHOROUGHLY  competent  CLERKS  of 

i WORKS  are  REQUIRED,  permanently.  In  the  countie*  of 
Durham  and  York.  Two  or  three  superior  lii-niubtara«u  to  prepare 
working  plan*,  detail*,  and  flushed  drawing*.  Alio  one  or  two 
Bonding  Burveyiir*  for  office  and  out-door  work.— Anolv  la  Mr 
THOMAS  PROSSER,  .architect,  North-Eastern  Railway,  York. 


W.  and  JOINEha 

ANTED,  a sober,  industrious  Man  (for  a 

pei™neucy  if  suitable).  One  used  to  a jobbing  shop  pre- 
’^•“^Al’P'y.  by  letter  only,  to  0.  F.  3,  FonthUi-piace,  Claphani- 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  CARi'ENTERS. 

WJ ANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

T V CARPKNTEBS.  to  take  Charge  of  a few  men  in  the  country. 


Office  i.f ' Tlie  Build. 


41  Mr.  UKeSSEY,  Ethelb 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  and  Sur- 

vejoi'*  Offi  e.*n  OFFICE  BOY.- App'y  per*0DBlly.  between 

Ten  and  One  - ' ' " " • •• 

Blshopsgate-i 

WAiS 


TO  CLERKS  OF  THE  WORKS. 

^JTED,  a thoroughly  Competent 

. , .HE  WORKS.  Reference*  u to  ability  and 

■"ilH'o  re'iuirtd.— Appiy  to  Mr.  E,  W.  STETHENS,  Arcbi- 


YTT" ANTED,  an  efficient  BUILDER’S  BOOK' 

1 T KEEPER,  thoroughly  acquainted  wl'h  pricer  and  eitlmat.lne 
For  a jobbing  businsu,— Apply  to  Mr.  FBNN.  4,  Wood  street 


YYANTED,  in  a Railway  Engineer’s  Office. 

TY  an  experience.)  DR.tUGR'rsMAN,  Salary  2)  to  3 Oulneai 


eek,— Apply,  by  li 


YYANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a large  Builder 

t V and  Contractor  'n  tbe  Sooth  of  Kngland.  n YOUNG  OKN- 


1 have  to  pay  a premlnm  of  lOOf. 
to  serve  for  a term  of  at  least  tfa 
las,  R.  D.  Office  uf  ''  Toe  Builder, 


> he  de»ii 
g out  extensive  w 
iiid  be  bound  under 


inirlng  a 
He 
1 agree- 


YY/’ ANTED,  by  a Person  of  experience,  a 

V » SITUATION,  a*  FOREMAN,  nr  a*  Clerk  of  Works,  being 


rk-plac 


iojd  testimo- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  UPHOL^TEHERa,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

ENGAOEMKNT  a*  General  FOREMAN,  or  Manager,  of  the 
Painting  Department  aud  all  it*  Branches.  Aocu'tomed  to  measur- 
ing and  ertlmatlng.and  abitrarting,  4e.  Ten  years'  r-fernnee  from  a 
fir»l-cla*a  West-End  firm.-  M.  N.  42,  Oifird-terrcce,  Ciapham-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  tic. 


YYL ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  com- 

Y Y pletlng  his  present  eogagcnient.a  SITUATION  a*  CLERK  or 
INSfECrOK.if  WORKS,  he  having  had  very  large  experience  on 
ei'vnsive  public  and  private  works.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Kiilldlng  and  Constmetion  of  all  kind*.  Keferencei  unexceptionable 
Term.  ar*t-class.— Address,  J.  C.  I.  Office  of  " Tue  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a aiTUATION  as  WORK- 

Y V ING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  an  experienced  man  oi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OONTRACTORP. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  by 

Y Y a Young  M«n.  aged  23,  a good  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Superintendent,  or  General 
Foreman.  Good  draughtamnn,  designer,  aud  measurer.  Hu  super- 
liifended  large  work".  In  Toam.  country,  and  on  the  Continent.  Or 
s situation  u Rc-ident  Clerk  of  Work*  uu  a nobleman'*  estate.  Good 
testlmoDlaU  from  a nobleman.  No  olijection  to  go  abroad  for  archi- 
tects. EalJway  Coutraotora,  and  otherr.— Address,  Z.  X.  Z.  Post-olfloe, 
Brompton-road.  8-W. 


i BUILDERS. 


YYANTED,  by  .a  respectable  Young  Man,  a 

VY  F.E-ENGaOEMENT  u <.:LRRK.  Qu  had  several  years' 


e trade.  Age  23.— Address, 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER 

YY  nud  GAt-FITTEE.  4c.— Addre-*,  P.  O.  1.  While  horte-ter- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a thorough  Plumber  or 

Three-hrat'ch  Hand,  a CONSTANCY,  or  Take  Work  by  the 
.— B.  Z,  18,  SpriDg-atrect,  Eaker-itreet,  Purtmaa-aquare. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

VY  FOREMAN  of  JIAPONS-  Age  3>i.  Good  refe-ence  I 
present  einiihiyers.— Addre**,  R.  H.  H.  Otfies  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  GRAINERS  AND  MARBLER8. 

YYANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  17,  an 

YV  ENQAGhSJENT  as  iMPRiiVER.  Pour  years'  ex[»rlence. 
Specimens  can  he  seen.— 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

aged  22.  a SITUATION  a*  PRIME  COST  CLERK,  la  ex- 
pert nt  figures,  and  can  copy  Orawing*.  Moderate  salary  required.— 
Address,  Y.  Z.  Alexander's  Post-office,  Fulh.,m-road,  Brotnptun.  S.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDP.R3. 

‘X^T'ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

“ ■ riencs  ia  all  its  branches.  Wifiing 

•Addre*(.  X.  2,  Osborn  Cottage*, 


VV  CONSTANCY.  G^oodexp 
to  fill  up  tune  with  gasfiitiug-  — 
Dorset-aireel.  Ciapham-road,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced,  active 

Mail,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  or  GENF.RAL  ASSISTANT. 
Can  meoanre  up  works  aud  estimate,  and  ha*  a praoilcai  knowledge 
of  the  business. — Address,  W.  M,  S 21,  Beaumniit-ilreet,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  Good  reference -Address,  Z.  A.  3. 


e,  Cnlou-squnre,  Bruns 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  a 

SITUATION  in  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOR'S  nr  HU  ILDER’S 


OIFiCE.  C.ii 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.VCTORS, 

YYANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Carpenter 


^Y'V  by  trad. 

auqualuUd  witb 
plojeri. — Addren 


114  cviuuuns. 

YYT ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  Carpenter 

V V and  Juiner  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  Take  Charge 


I.  Boehauipton-stresC 


YYANTED,  a Permanent  Situation  as 

YV  PLUMBER  and  GAS-FITTER.  Qonil  referenoa  given  if 
J ..  VddiesS,  E.  G.  X-.  Post-office.  Llng- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  «e. 

WANTED,  a SITUatIuN,  by  a Practical 

Plumber,  Qnvfitler,  Glazier,  and  Plain  Zmn  Worker.  Ha* 
w..*,—  •-  an  ....  . ....  4o.— HENRY  ROBEElS, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by  a 

BUILDEU'h  CLERK  of  flfteeu  years'  experience,  either  in  or 


TO  ARCIIITECrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYT  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  London 

YV  bya  DraOBbtatnan.  Aged  'Jit  Able  lii  design,  conaimctlon. 


"WANTED,  a SITUATKJN,  as  CLERK  of 

Y Y WORKS  or  GENEU.tL  FOREMAN-  la  well  veraed  in  all 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Ty^ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  with  the  above,  either  iu  town,  count 'y,  or  abroad. 

Tr«a  kaaVb  In  • .nhl  h ..  .1  I.i  .11,1 a..\..in  ..a..—  Ul-.*  a, 


s.  A.  B.  113,  Gra, 


YYANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  who  has  had 

VV  contHerMblB  experience  on  railway  work,  including  tun- 


nelling, iron  Cl 

• ,4c.  a RR-E.S'GAGEMK.VT. 
rsiand*  French  and  Spanish.— Address,  ' 
road.  Old  Kent-road,  S.E, 
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hA  Gleam  across  the  Storm  of  tlue  Eleventh 
of  May. 


N that  common  and 
easy  philosophy  of 
daily  life,  which, 
though  it  may  re- 
pose to  a certain 
extent  on  the  broad 
basis  of  common 
sense,  is  certainly 
not  founded  on  the 
data  of  exact 
science,  it  is  held  as 
a maxim  that  storms 


some  seasons,  this 
certainly  appears  to 
be  the  case.  In 
that  bright  little 
sub-Alpine  city 
which  has  lately 
ceased  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the 
imew  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
itBummer  often  attains  a thermometric  intensity 
K^equal  to  that  of  the  semi-African  climate  of 
3(Southern  Italy.  But  as  the  thermometer  rises, 
nand  the  oppressiyo  state  of  the  atmosphere  begins 
• to  cloud  the  brain,  a dark  canopy  is  seen  to  form 
.Yover  the  Alps,  and  a violent  and  refreshing 
iithunderstorm  lays  under  water  for  some  half- 
ohour  the  clean-swept  streets  of  the  tidy  little 
itcity,  and  human  life  and  action  start  into  fresh 
iienergy.  In  our  own  more  irregular  climate,  we 
liiave  often  felt  the  refreshing  effects  of  a shower. 
3iBut  we  are  hardly  justified  in  the  optimism  that 
vwould  attribute  to  the  benignant  action  of 
mature  tempests  such  as  that  which  in  the  past 
Twinter  strewed  our  coasts  with  wreck,  and  up- 
•ocooted  our  noblest  forest  trees.  We  are  rather 
ainclined  to  look  at  the  dull,  close,  unwholesome 
Tweather  which  is  sometimes  the  prelude  of  a 
totorm,  as  a climatic  disturbance  quite  as  un- 
leaecessary  as  the  storm  itself,  and  to  think  that 
iIMarch  winds  and  April  showers  are  most  wel- 
ooome  when  most  gentle. 

The  storm, — not  indeed  of  wind  and  rain,  but 
ifjf  panic  and  confusion,— that  burst  on  the  city 
6f  London  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  this  month, 
rwas  one  almost  without  precedent  in  its  violence^ 
mnd  perhaps  altogether  without  precedent  in  the 
a;u.pidity  with  which  it  burst  upon  our  heads, 
ffhe  scene  presented  by  Lombard-street  would 
loiot  have  been  more  confused  if  a foreign  army 
siad  landed  on  our  shores.  Old  men  spoke  of 
bohe  panic  of  1825,  and  those  whose  acquaintance 
rivith  such  events  was  formed  from  reading 
atather  than  from  experience,  thought  of  the 
loSouth  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  failure  of  Law’s  Bank 
on  Paris,  duiing  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Wrleans.  ilerohants  and  bankers  met  to  call  on 
icxovemment  to  suspend  the  law  which  makes 
hihe  note  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a certain 
idmitatioc,  an  actual  deposit  note,  representing 
Dio  much  bullion  stored  in  the  ceUars  of  that 
sbatablishment,  and  that  makes  the  well-known 
apaper  the  hoTi&fide  representative,  not  of  credit, 
abut  of  cash.  Ministers  left  the  House  of  Com- 
lonons  to  deliberate  on  the  urgency  of  the  case  ; 
3^d  when  at  midnight  the  Chancellor  of  the 
nSxchequer  announced  that  he  had  written  to 
authorise  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
lio  issue  notes  at  their  discretion,  the  cheei-s  of 


the  House  testified  to  a sense  of  relief  from  the 
fear  of  still  impending  calamity. 

The  panic,  sudden  and  violent  as  was  its 
crisis,  was  not  unforeseen.  In  our  columns  of 
the  2l8t  of  April  last,  we  called  attention  to  the 
consequences  of  what  have  been  called  of  late 
financial  operations.  Borrowing  may  be  a great 
convenience,  bnt  like  all  conveniences  it  has  its 
limit  j and  when  you  borrow  of  some  one  who 
has  to  borrow  of  some  one  else  in  order  to  lend 
to  you,  that  limit  is  very  sharply  defined.  The 
limit  in  question  is  this,  that  you  must  be  sure 
of  having  your  loan  returned  before  you  can  be 
called  upon  to  pay  that  which  you  have  yourself 
contracted.  In  other  words,  you  must  lend  for 
a shorter  time  than  the  time  for  which  you 
borrow.  This  is  the  principle  of  all  sound  bank- 
ing, and  a discount  business  conducted  upon 
this  rule  is  as  safe  as  it  is  profitable.  In  the 
case  of  the  establishments  the  embarrassments 
of  which  have  caused  the  panic,  this  principle 
has  been  reversed.  The  money  of  depositors 
has  been  taken,  subject  to  return  at  short  notice 
and  has  been  invested  in  speculations,  perhaps 
I very  good  in  themselves,  and  promising  a very 
purify  the  air.  In  j large  return,  but  absolutely  unsaleable  on  an 
some  places,  and  at  emergency.  Such  a mode  of  conducting  business 
is  certain  to  prodneo  disaster  if  credit  is  once 
shaken,  and  with  just  so  much  alarm  as  shall 
stop  the  daily  deposit  of  loose  cash  in  the  ready 
hands  of  the  financial  banker,  down  comes  the 
whole  circle  with  a crash,  and  alas ! for  the 
Saturday  night  at  many  a pay -table. 

Without  underestimating  the  loss  involved  by 
such  a convulsion  as  that  which  will  be  long 
memorable  in  our  annals,  or  the  sufiering 
which  will  in  consequence  be  undergone  by 
so  many  persons  entirely  innocent  of  any 
blame  or  imprudence  in  the  matter,  we  yet  sec 
room  for  consolation  in  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  storm.  People  will  learn,  perhaps  for  a 
generation,  at  all  events  for  a decade,  that  great 
profits  mean  great  risks.  Why  should  English 
stock,  paying  3 per  cent.,  be  worth  85  to  90,  and 
Italian  stock,  paying  5 per  cent.,  be  at  50  ? Does 
it  not  mean  that  in  the  public  opinion  the 
safety  of  the  English  stock  is  just  three  to  one 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Italian  debt  ? What 
is  the  other  side  of  the  30  per  cent,  dividend 
that  you  have  just  gaily  brought  home  from  the 
meeting  of  some  “ limited”  company,  to  which 
yon  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  subscribe  ? Is 
it  not  the  fact,  which  you  may  learn  unex- 
pectedly from  the  newspaper  on  your  breakfast- 
table,  that  you  have  invested  your  earnings  in 
an  enterprise  in  which  the  chances  are  10  to  1 
that  they  will  be  swallowed  up.  Sonnd  business 
is  not  affected,  except  incidentally,  by  a convul- 
sion arising  from  a reversal  of  the  true  law  of 
credit  even  by  dealing  witli  that  delicate  instru- 
ment to  the  amount  of  millions. 

One  incident  of  the  panic  deserves  record,  to 
the  honour  of  all  concerned.  It  is  said  that 
when  one  of  those  great  employers  of  labour,  the 
suspension  of  whose  largo  operations  is  one  of  the 
most  universally  regretted  events  of  the  crisis, 
was  first  known  to  be  in  jeopardy,  a brother 
contractor, — whose  name  may  be  readOy  sur- 
mised, for  it  has  become  throughout  Europe  a 
household  word  for  probity  and  straightforward 
conduct,  as  well  as  for  enterprise  and  energy,- 
called  on  him,  accompanied  by  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  calling.  The  first  had  in  his 
pocket  two  liundred  thousand  pounds,  the  other 
three  one  hundred  thousand  each.  The  half 
million  was  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tottering  firm,  on  the  condition  that  its  use 
would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  stability,  and 
with  a frankness  and  courage  as  honourable  as 
was  the  generosity  of  the  offer,  was  at  once 
declined.  If  this  account  be  true,  and  it  is^ 
stated  on  no  slight  authority,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  party  it  does  most  credit — to  those  who, 
on  so  noble  a scale,  did  as  they  would  be  done 
by,  or  to  those  who  could  decline  assistance  to 


such  a gigantic  amount,  lest  it  should  not  be 
fully  adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  credit 
arrangements  suddenly  and  violently  overthrown. 
Honour  to  the  builders  of  England  who  contain 
in  their  ranks  men  capable  of  such  an  offer,  and 
of  such  a refusal ! Amid  all  the  confusion  and 
general  selfishness  of  a financial  panic,  an  inci- 
dent such  as  this  shines  like  a glint  of  sunshine 
through  the  storm. 


THE  AGE  AND  ADTEENTICITY  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  PORTRAITS  TESTED  BY 

COSTUME  AND  HERALDRY.* 

Before  entering  the  eastern  gallery,  I have 
to  state  that  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
identify  the  arms  on  the  left  panel  or  wing  of 
the  altar-piece  (No.  27),  above  the  figure  of 
the  pilgrim  supposed  to  represent  Humphrey 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that  a 
curious  question  of  interest  is  raised  by  them. 
The  arms  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  are 
those  of  Sir  Robert  Tate,  Sheriff  of  London, 
2l8t  of  Edward  IV.,  1481,  and  Mayor  4th  Henry 
VII.,  1488  ; and  on  tho  sinister  side  are  the 
arms  of  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  — Wood, 
of  Warwick.  Her  will  is  in  tho  Prerogative 
Office,  London,  dated  1512.  Now,  Sir  Robert 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Tate,  of  Calais,  merchant 
of  the  staple,  living  11th  Edward  IV.,  1471, 
younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Tate,  Sheriff  of 
London,  4th  Edward  IV.,  1465,  and  Mayor  13th 
Edward  IV.,  1473.  Besides  the  impalement  of 
the  arms  of  Wood,  the  identification  is  confirmed 
by  the  crescent  in  the  arms  of  Tate,  being  the 
difference  for  a second  son. 

Sir  John  and  his  brother  Thomas,  of  Calais, 
were  the  sons  of  John  Tate,  of  Coventry,  living 
temip.  Henry  V.,  and  both  must  have  been  con- 
temporaries of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey.  Sir 
Robert  Tate,  to  whom  that  portion  of  the  altar- 
piece  at  all  events  belonged,  and  for  whom  it 
might  have  been  painted,  could  hardly  have  seen 
tho  Duke,  who  was  murdered  in  1446  ; but  the 
family  might  have  been  under  obligations  to  him, 
and  the  picture  painted  in  Calais  by  a Flemish 
artist  in  commemoration  of  their  benefactor. 
The  facts  are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  tradi- 
tionary account  of  the  portrait.  The  other  per- 
sonage over  whom  is  placed  the  coat  of  arms  is 
probably  Thomas  Tate. 

REIGN  OF  HENRY  VII. 

On  entering  the  eastern  gallery,  and  com- 
mencing with  tho  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  we 
begin  to  feel  onrsolves  on  rather  surer  ground. 
It  will  be  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of 
every  portrait,  as  I felt  compelled  to  do  in  the 
“ Plantagenet  Series.”  I shall  now  only  notice 
such  as  are  interesting  from  their  costume,  or 
are  of  doubtful  character  as  to  time  or  person. 

No.  41  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Chester, 
who  was  born  in  1510,  knighted  in  1552  by 
Edward  VI.,  and  died  in  1574.  The  portrait  is 
dated  1562,  he  being  then  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Although  his  father  helped 
Henry  VII.  to  his  throne,  I humbly  suggest  that 
this  portrait  of  a man  born  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  painted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is,  for  the  purposes  both  of  art  and 
education,  hung  a little  prematurely,  preceding, 
as  he  immediately  does.  No.  42,  Thomas  Stanley, 
first  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1504,  six  years 
before  Sir  Robert  Cheater  was  bom.  But, 
query,  is  this  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Lord 
Stanley  who  turned  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field 
into  a victory  for  Henry  VII.  ? He  certainly 
never  wore  tho  costume  he  is  painted  in.  Even 
tho  cautious  compilers  of  the  catalogue  have 
been  compelled  to  observe  that  the  costume  is 
“temp.  Henry  VIII. 5”  temp.  Philip  and  Mary 
would  have  been  nearer  the  date,  I suspect.  We 
have  (No.  69)  his  son,  Lord  Strange,  the  George 
Stanley  who  so  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  Richard,  and  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  13  Henry  VII.,  A.D.  1498;  and  (No.  70) 
his  grandson  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the 
same  style  of  dress ; and  there  is  a very  significant 
hint  in  the  catalogue,  “see  No.  136,”  said  number 
being  a portrait  of  “Thomas  Radclyffe,  Earl  of 
Sussex,  K.G.,”  born  1526,  and  deceased  1583. 
There  are  several  other  portraits  of  the  time  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  that  the  visitor  may  com- 
pare these  three  Stanleys  with,  particularly  one 
said  to  be  of  William  Paulet,  first  Marquis  of 


* See  page  320,  anie. 
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Winchester,  bo  created  by  Edward  VI.,  and  who 
died  tho  10th  of  March,  1572.  With  every  wish 
to  look  in  the  most  favourable  light  on  the 
ancestors  of  tho  noble  earl  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  existence  of  this  very  in- 
teresting exhibition,  I must  doubt  the  true 
appropriation  of  the  above  portraits  to  the  per- 
sonages designated. 

Nos.  43,  51,  57,  three  portraits  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII.  All  poor  copies 
I suspect,  of  some  earlier  painting,  but  not  to  be 
relied  on.  No.  51,  rather  different  in  its  details, 
and  the  “white  rose”  is  omitted. 

No.  45,  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G., 
killed  at  Bosworth,  1485.  The  fact  of  “the 
name  and  circumstance  of  his  death  and  the 
doggerel  rhyme  about  Jockey  of  Norfolk,”  being 
inscribed  on  the  picture,  flings  a suspicion  upon 
it,  which  would  not  have  been  raised  by  the 
costume.  The  writing,  however,  might  have 
been  an  addition  after  his  death,  and  the  picture 
is  hung  too  high  for  critical  inspection. 

Nos.  47  and  48,  two  portraits  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.  This  illustrious  lady  is 
said  to  be  represented  in  “ the  dress  of  a recluse 
according  to  the  vow  she  took  before  her  third 
marriage.”  I should  rather  say  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  a widow,  according  to  her  own  “ Ordi- 
nance," issued  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  son’s 
reign  “ for  the  reformation  of  apparell  for  great 
estates  of  women  in  the  tyme  of  mouminge.” 
She  wears  not  the  wimple  of  a nun,  but  what 
was  called  a “ barbe,”  which  widows  above  the 
rank  of  baroness  were  ordered  to  wear  “ above 
the  chin.”  The  barbes  of  persons  of  lower  de- 
gree were  to  be  worn  “ below  the  throat-goyll,”  or 
gullet;  that  is,  the  lowest  part  of  the  throat.  That 
which  is  called  adiamond-shaped  head-dress  is  the 
Miniver  or  three-cornered  hood  or  cap,  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  this  reign.  Stow  tells  ns  they 
were  white  and  threo-sqnare,  and  the  peaks  fully 
3 in.  or  4 in.  from  the  head  ; but  in  the  time  he  wrote 
(1631),  they  were  almost  forgotten.  The  name  of 
“miniver  cap”  arose  probably  from  their  having 
been  originally  trimmed  or  faced  with  that  for 
when  made  for  persona  of  distinction.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  observing,  that  in  No.  48  (Lord 
Derby’s  picture),  the  countess  wears  her  wed- 
ding-ring above  the  knuckle  of  the  finger;  and 
that  in  No.  47  (the  picture  from  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge),  no  wedding-ring  appears 
at  all. 

No.  49,  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII,,  died  1502.  This  portrait  has 
been  identified  recently  by  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  it 
having  been  previously  known  as  thatof  Arthur’s 
brother,  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  He 
wears  a family  collar  of  red  and  white  roses,  the 
foundation,  probably,  of  the  collar  of  tho  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which  is  first  mentioned  just  after 
his  decease.  In  an  inventory  of  his  brother 
Prince  Henrj'’8  jewels,  made  in  1504,  it  is 
described  as  a collar  of  garters  of  gold,  contain- 
ing twenty-two  garters  and  twenty-three  laces, 
with  a George  on  horseback.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  its  present  form  of  roses  within 
garters  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
reformed  tho  statutes  of  the  order,  and  altered 
the  dress.  Our  information  upon  this  and 
similar  points  is,  however,  at  present  very  de- 
fective, and  one  of  the  valuable  results  from  an 
exhibition  of  this  description  is  the  data  it  may 
furnish  ns  with  for  further  discovery  ; for 
example,  we  have  here  no  authentic  portrait  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  displaying  a collar  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  as  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Nos.  52,  55,  56,  69,  62,  all  portraits  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  and  none  of  them  to  be  relied  upon. 
No.  62,  the  gift  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has  been  distingnished, 
however,  by  connoisseurs,  and  certainly  has  a 
more  genuine  appearance  about  it.  There  are 
none  that  equal  tho  miniature,  on  vellum,  in  the 
Sutherland  Clarendon,  which  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
the  then  possessor,  kindly  permitted  me  to 
have  copied  and  engraved  for  my  “History  of 
British  Costume,”  nor  is  there  any  peculiar 
character  of  dress  or  ornament  in  them  to  call 
for  observation. 

No.  54,  called  “ Henry  V 11.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Arrngou.”  This  erroneous  description  has  been 
already  corrected  by  the  critic  of  the  Times, 
but  the  absence  of  any  warning  in  tho  catalogue 
causes  the  public  much  embarrassment,  as  I can 
personally  attest.  It  would  be’  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  to  listen  to 
the  conversation  respecting  this  really  interesting 
picture,  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
visitors  as  to  which  of  the  two  personages  is 


intended  to  represent  Henry  VII.,  the  majority 
being  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  as  the  very  re- 
markable features  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
are  not  to  be  in  any  way  reconciled  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  portraits  of  the  English  sove- 
reign. The  picture,  which  is  not  by  Holbein, 
possesses,  however,  great  merit,  and  the  acces- 
sories are  most  carefully  and  beautifully  deli- 
neated. Charles  V.  wears  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  His  brother  Ferdinand,  a collar 
of  jewels  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  but 
not  of  any  particular  order  that  I recognise. 
Surely  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  proprietor  of  this 
interesting  painting,  would  not  object  to  the 
correction  of  so  important  an  error  in  a future 
edition  of  the  catalogue.  An  authentic  portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  must  be  sufficiently 
valuable. 

No.  58,  mis-named  “ Three  Children  of  Henry 
VII.”  Mr.  G.  Scharf  has  clearly,  I think,  de- 
monstrated that  these  are  the  three  children  of 
Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  by  his  queen 
Isabella,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  viz., 
John,  bom  1518;  Dorothy,  born  1520}  and 
Christina,  born  1523.  In  the  latter  year,  this 
“Nero  of  the  North”  was  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate, and  landed  in  England,  at  Dover,  on  the 
15th  of  June.  He  stayed  here  but  twenty -two 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Flanders,  in  which 
country  this  picture  was  moat  probably  painted, 
and  not  in  England,  or  before  that  period,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  ages  of  the  children  suffi- 
ciently proving  to  the  contrary.  The  queen 
died  at  a cbitean,  near  Ghent,  19th  of  January, 
1526 ; a fact  wliich  Mr.  Scharf  has  not  men- 
tioned, but  which  is  important,  as  Prince  John 
was  then  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis  age,  Dorothy 
in  her  seventh,  and  Christina  in  her  fourth  year, 
corresponding  perfectly  with  the  appearance  of 
the  children ; and  it  will  also  be  observed  that 
they  are  all  in  black  : painted,  it  is  probable,  in 
that  year,  while  still  in  mourning,as  I conceive, for 
their  mother.  John  died  a youth  of  fourteen  in 
1532;  Dorothy  married  Frederick  II.,  Elector  Pala- 
tine; and  Christina  was  first  the  wife  of  Francisco 
Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  after  his  death, 
of  Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  having  refused 
the  hand  of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  ironical  plea  of 
possessing  “ only  one  head.”  The  catalogue  in 
which  this  picture  is  positively  stated  to  repre- 
sent “ The  three  children  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark,” was  compiled  in  1542,  during  the  life  of 
Christian,  who  died  in  1559,  and  all  the  other 
descriptions  of  it,  or  the  copies  from  it,  are  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  do  not  agree 
with  each  other.  The  one  at  Hampton  Court 
being  inscribed  “ Henry  huit"'®,  Roy  dela  Grande 
Bretagne,  avec  ses  devx  scuuys,  Marie,  epouse 
Louis  XII.,  Roy  de  France,  ensuite  Brjjndon ; 
Margurite,  epouse  Jacques  IIII.,  Roy  d’Ecosse 
while  the  copy  at  Wilton  House,  dated  1495, 
makes  them  the  portraits  of  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  brother  Henry,  and  his  sister  Marga- 
ret, and  attributes  the  work  to  Hans  Holbein 
“ ye  Father.”  The  original  painting  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  Majesty  is  said  to  be  by  Jan 
Mabuse.  I have  dwelt  rather  longer  npon  this 
picture,  as  it  affords  a striking  example  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  such  confident  assertions, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  most  minute 
critical  inquiry  previously  to  their  ado[)tioD. 

Nos.  61  and  63,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  killed 
at  Flodden  Field,  1513.  Remarkable  principally 
for  their  dissimilarity.  The  one  attributed  to 
Mytens,  and  contributed  by  Sir  William  Sterling 
Maxwell,  appears  to  me  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  I. 

I have  already  noticed  No.  69,  George  Lord 
Strange,  and  No.  70,  Thomas  second  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  conjunction  with  No.  42,  the  Stanley 
of  Bosworth  Field.  They  are  all  three  genuine 
portraits,  I have  no  doubt,  and  of  knights  of  the 
Garter,  but  certainly  not  of  the  persons  they  are 
attributed  to ; and  the  dress  in  which  they  are 
depicted  being  obviously  that  which  first  appears 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  their  position 
amongst  the  nobles  of  Henry  VII.  is  to  be 
regretted.  In  concluding  this  notice  I mast 
also  express  my  disappointment  that  no  picture 
of  this  period,  either  of  man  or  woman,  exhibits 
the  remarkable  and  almost  fantastic  fashions 
prevailing  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
of  which  such  infinite  variety  is  to  be  found  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  that  date.  We  have 
no  warrior  in  the  elegantly-fluted  armour  so 
well  known  to  antiquaries;  and,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  nothing  magnificent  in  civil 
costume.  The  ladies,  restricted  to  three  (Mar- 
garet Countess  of  Richmond,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  the  Queen  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland),  are 
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depicted  in  fashions  of  quite  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  existing  in  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  I recommend  the  visitor  who  is 
curious  on  this  subject  to  study  the  fine  specimen 
of  tapestry  of  this  period,  suspended  facing  the 
staircase  which  he  descends  on  leaving  the  reign 
of  James  for  that  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, 

REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

It  has  been  tmly  said  that  “ English  histori- ,i 
cal  portraiture  proper  begins  with  Henry  VIII. / 
and  until  latterly  nearly  every  historical  portrait  • 
of  that  period  was  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  , 
Holbein.  The  discovery  in  1862  of  his  will  by 
Mr.  Black,  formerly  of  the  Record  Office,  with 
the  probate,  showing  that  he  died  in  1543  in- 
stead of  1554,  has  reduced,  to  a great  extent,  the  t 
number  of  works  assigned  to  him  ; but  with  this  j 
point,  however  important,  I have  nothing  to  do- 1 
I do  not  profess  to  criticise  painting,  or  to  pro- 1 
nonnee  on  style : my  sole  object  is,  by  the  ap- 1; 
plication  of  those  all  but  infallible  tests,  cos-  j' 
tume  and  heraldry,  to  detect  egregious  mis- 1 
appropriation,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  | 
the  injurious  effect  of  erroneous  impressions  on  t 
the  minds  of  the  thousands  of  noncritical  visitors  i 
for  whose  information,  as  well  as  entertainment,  r 
this  great  collection  was  beneficently  projected,  j 

Of  the  numerous  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.,  J 
many  of  which  might  have  been  spared,  two  are  j: 
specially  deserving  of  notice.  No.  134,  a car-  i 
toon,  undoubtedly  by  Holbein,  from  the  Duke  of  f 
Devonshire’s  at  Hardwicke,  in  the  noble  galleiy  ) 
of  which  I saw  it,  at  the  Derby  congress  of 
the  British  Archmological  Association  in  1851,  ll 
and  called  the  special  attention  of  the  Society  t 
to  it.  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  in  the  November  of  last  ^ 
year,  by  a letter  to  the  Atheneeum  journal,  i 
pointed  it  out  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  ob-  { 
vionsly  the  original  sketch  made  for  the  artist’s  I 
great  mural  painting  at  Whitehall,  destroyed  in  [ 
the  fire,  January  4th,  1697-8,  and  of  which  a small  ( 
copy,  made  by  Van  Ramee  for  King  Charles  II.,  ! 
is  very  properly  placed  next  to  it  in  the  cata-  i 
logue  (N 0. 135) , and  hangs  immediately  beneath  it.  1 
The  portait  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  background  ‘ 
was,  of  coui-se,  not  drawn  by  Holbein  from  the 
life,  but  copied  by  him  from  an  original  bust, 
npon  which  most  of  the  portraits  of  Henry  V II.  , 
appear  also  to  have  been  founded.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Yoilq  j 
not  contained  in  this  cartoon,  but  which  formed  a [ 
portion  of  the  great  picture,  as  may  be  seen  by  ; 
the  copy  (No.  135),  just  mentioned. 

The  other  portrait,  still  more  interesting,  of  . 
Henry  VIII.  is  contributed  by  her  Majesty  (No.  1 
124),  representing  him  when  a handsome  young  ; 
man — certainly  much  under  forty — the  age  sug- 
gested in  the  catalogue, painted  according  to  King 
Charles’s  Catalogue  by  Francois  Janet  or  Sotto 
Cleef.  The  critic  of  the  Times  suggests  Toto  de 
Nunziata,  or  Bartholomeo  (Luca  ?)  Penni.  Sotto 
Cleef  it  could  scarcely  be  the  work  of,  as  be 
came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  Penni,  we  know,  painted  hero  in  the  ! 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  employed  by  that 
monarch.  Be  it  as  it  may,  these  two  undoubtedly 
genuine  portraits  furnish  us  with  the  charac- 
teristic costume  of  Englishmen  of  rank  (for  there 
is  no  insignia  of  royalty  in  either),  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1509 — 1549.  No.  124, 
exhibiting  the  earlier  fashion,  the  square-cut  vest 
first  appearing  in  tho  previous  century,  the  em- 
broidered shirt,  &c. ; and  No.  134,  the  later  i 
fashion,  subsequent  to  1536,  the  date  of  his  j 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  dress  in  , 
which  we  are  most  accustomed  to  recognise  I 
: “ Bluff  King  Hal,”  just  after  the  strict  sump-  | 
! tuary  law  passed  by  him  in  1533  (24th  of  his  j 
reign),  restricting  the  wearing  of  certain  furs,  | 
velvet,  satin,  damask,  and  embroidered  gai-ments  : 
to  persons  under  the  rank  of  knighthood. 

Of  bis  numerous  wives,  we  have  here  three 
portraits,  said  to  be  of  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Nos.  74,  78,  and  79.  The  first  is  that  of  Lady 
Rich,  the  second  that  of  Margaret  Roper  (as 
delicately  hinted  in  the  catalogue),  and  the 
third,  perhaps,  authentic.  Of  Anne  Boleyn  there 
are  four,  only  one  of  which  (No.  103),  is  con- 
sidered by  connoisseurs  to  be  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  being  even  a copy.  Sir  Montague 
Cholmondely’s  contribution  (No.  107),  exhibiting, 
however,  a remarkable  head-dress,  by  no  means 
inelegant,  but  which  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  portrait  is  that  of  Anne  of  Hungary ; 
and  No.  114,  from  Lord  Denbigh,  not  possessing 
the  least  character  of  the  age  as  regards  either 
painting  or  costume.  Four  of  Jane  Seymour, 
all  fairly  to  be  relied  on,  though  two  are  un- 
donbtedly  copies.  Lady  DelawaiVs  contribution. 
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(1^0.  125,  is  probably  an  original  picture ; at  any 
rate,  as  an  example  of  tho  costume  of  the  time, 
t is  valuable  and  interesting,  the  other  figures 
!»eing  too  small  for  minute  details.  One  of  Anne 
if  Cleves,  and  one  of  Katherine  Par;  both  re- 
liable portraits. 

; No.  83,  Queen  Mary  (of  Guise),  mother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Remarkable  for  the  head-dress ; 
uut  see  No.  106. 

No.  100,  Sir  Anthony  Pitzherbert,  afterwards 
ojord  Fitzherbert,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
)1522,  died  27th  May,  1538.  The  later  date  is 
iinthe  picture,  notwithstanding  which  the  long 
iiair,  the  fashion  of  beard  and  moustache,  the 
•nro  ad  falling  bands,  and  the  costume  altogether, 
render  it  impossible  for  this  picture  to  have  been 
oainted  earlier  than  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

No.  101,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
Qind  Ormonde,  K.G.  This  is  a clever  portrait, 
u)ut  decidedly  never  intended  to  represent  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn.  There  are  two  shields  of  arms 
am  the  picture.  On  the  right  are  the  arms  of 
iihe  old  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and 
Q)n  the  left,  the  arms  of  the  person  represented 
umpaling  those  of  his  wife.  The  family  arms  of 
iiir  Thos.  Boleyn  are  well  known  to  have  been 
rp-gent  a chevron  gules,  between  three  bulls’ 
eieads,  sable  ; and  he  afterwards  quartered  these 
ivith  the  coats  of  Butler  and  Rochford.  On  his 
a^arter  plate  he  bears  Butler  (Ormonde)  only,  and 
iihe  coat  painted  on  this  picture  is  perfectly 
iiiifferent  to  any  of  these.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
alaughterof  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,but 
ishereareno  armsof  Howard  here.  Thoageof  sixty 
. 8 painted  on  the  picture,  which  corresponds  tothe 
pvppearance  of  the  personage  represented ; but 
we  have  not  the  date  of  Sir  Thos.  Boleyn’s  birth, 
Dind,  therefore,  cannot  draw  any  inference  from 
j;hat  fact.  His  father  died  in  1505,  and  Sir 
IChomas  in  1538.  But  it  would  be  wasting  time 
nvnd  space  to  argue  from  such  data,  when  it 
must  be  obvious  from  the  armorial  ensigns 
a)ainted  on  this  picture  that  the  portrait  is  that 
f)f  some  Master  or  member  of  the  Company 
f)f  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  has  no  claim 
iwhatever  to  be  considered  a likeness  of  Sir 
Hhomas  Boleyn,  K.G.  I hope  to  be  able  to  show 
Whose  arms  are  those  on  the  left  of  the  picture ; 
!Dut  they  are  nob  to  be  found  in  the  three 
iprincipal  ordinaries  of  arms  at  the  Heralds’ 
jlCoUege,  and  may  be  foreign  coats.  Besides 
eihe  fact  that  no  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
aGarter  is  visible  in  this  picture,  the  costume 
(Indicates  a period  posterior  to  that  of  the  death 
' )f  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  by  nearly  twenty  years. 

[ should  like  to  know  upon  what  authority 
Dibis  portrait  has  been  attributed  to  the  father  of 
•Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

No.  102.  Compare  this  portrait  of  Henry 
Ifloward,  Earl  of  Surrey,  lent  by  her  Majesty, 
with  that  said  to  be  of  the  same  personage 
ojontributed  by  the  Countess  De  la  Warr, 
iNo.  121.  Surely  they  never  can  have  been 
'Wainted  from  the  same  individual.  But  inde- 
loendently  of  this  discrepancy,  there  can  be  no 
oJoubb  of  the  exceeding  value  of  these  two  ad- 
mirable pictures.  The  one  from  Hampton  Court 
abas  been  engraved  and  published  in  Itlr.  Shaw’s 
itbeautiful  work  before  quoted.  It  represents  a 
[(gentleman  in  a scarlet  dress  of  the  period,  in  the 
)£peculiar  attitude  which  is  never  seen  after  the 
itime  of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  De  la  Warr’s  contri- 
)ibution  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
(Costume.  Tho  design  of  the  embroidery  of  the 
lidress  is  of  the  finest  Italian  taste  of  the  sixteenth 
:ecentury.  That  both  are  grand  and  genuine  spe- 
;icimens  of  the  art  of  portraiture  at  that  period 
ithere  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  examples  of  cos- 
■utume  they  are  quite  invaluable.  Beyond  this  I 
liiiave  no  remark  to  make. 

No.  127,  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Chief  Baron  of 
hthe  Exchequer,  1526.  If,  as  suggested  in  the 
^catalogue,  he  died  (“  probably  ”)  in  1529, 1 doubt 
hthe  picture  having  been  painted  within  fifty 
f^ears  from  that  date. 

Nos.  136 — 138,  Thomas  RadelifTe,  Earl  of 
siSnesex,  K.G.  These  two  portraits,  one  appa- 
•erently  copied  from  the  other,  though  attributed 
;cito  dilierent  painters,  should  have  been  placed 
itamongst  those  of  the  reigm  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
isas  tho  Earl  was  only  bom  in  1526;  and  was 
UMary’s  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
Hand  died  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  9th  June,  1583. 
r.The  costume,  which  is  that  of  quite  the  middle 
)fof  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  in  harmony  here 
u^moDgst  the  nobles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

No.  137.  The  same  remark  applies  to  this 
^portrait  of  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex, 
mwife  of  the  Earl  aforesaid.  She  died  in  1588, 
it  and  is  represented  attired  in  the  fashion  of  that 
Jtperiod. 


No.  158,  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  who  died  in 
1566,  should  for  the  same  reason  be  removed  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Her  high-crowned  black 
hat  and  ruff  are  exceedingly  incongruouSj  in  this 
situation. 

No.  145.  This  is  probably  the  moat  glaring 
absurdity  in  the  whole  exhibition.  In  No.  105, 
the  visitor  has  already  seen  a large  painting 
representing  James  V.  of  Scotland  and  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Guise.  Tho  king  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
married  man,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his 
time,  rendered  popular  by  the  many  portraits  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.,  his  con- 
temporaries ; and  here  we  have  him  shown  us 
“os  o child,”  in  the  dress  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
or  James  I. ! If  any  James  King  of  Scotland  at 
all,  it  must  be  his  grandson,  James  VI.  and  I. 
of  England,  just  mentioned.  I am  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  such  a misnomer  could  have 
been  passed  without  an  observation. 

No.  149,  Sir  Henry  Guildford.  This  fine 
portrait,  lent  by  her  Majesty,  exhibits  the 
earliest  example  in  this  collection  of  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  picture  is 
dated  1527.  All  those  I have  previously  noticed 
are  later  by  some  thirty  years,  though  pro- 
fessing to  represent  personages  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.*  J.  R.  Blanche. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 

We  resume  our  notices  of  the  works  collected 
here.f  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  we  find,  is  represented 
only  by  deputy,  in  two  minute  prints  of  subjects 
both  “delt.  and  lithographed’’  by  J.  Drayton 
Wyatt, — “ St.Luke’s  Church,  Weaste,  nearEccles, 
Manchester”  (85);  and  “The  new  Swimming- 
Bath  now  in  progress  of  Erection  for  Brill’s 
Brighton  Bath  Company  (Limited)  ” (131).  In 
the  former  the  south-west  view  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a cusped  vesica-shaped  outlined  margin, 
and  the  comers  of  the  sheet  are  occupied  with 
the  plan,  north-east  exterior,  and  the  interior 
view,  and  a sketch  of  the  parsonage,  respec- 
tively drawn  in  small  circles.  As  far  as  can  bo 
judged  from  these  very  small  illustrations,  Mr. 
Scott  has  a repetition  of  his  favourite  semi- 
circular eastern  apse,  with  lancet  arcadings,  as 
introduced  in  the  chapels  at  Woolwich,  Exeter 
College,  and  elsewhere ; in  the  latter,  the  litho- 
graph of  which  is  still  more  infinitesimal,  a large 
central  circular  bath  is  roofed  and  make  like 
a Gothic  arcaded  sort  of  Pantheon,  with  the 
arcades  in  two  tiers,  the  lowermost  of  which  is 
treated  as  a circular  cloister  fringing  the  bath, 
with  twisted  columns  dividing  the  arches.  Mr. 
J.  Drayton  Wyatt  also  sets  forth  Mr.  W.  H. 
CroBsland,  by  representing  tho  outline  interior 
view  of  the  carefully-designed  new  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Copley,  Halifax  (229),  “delt.  and 
lithographed  ” on  a little  larger  scale  than  the 
foregoing ; and  by  the  same  lithographed  pro- 
cess, Mr.  Wyatt  represents  himself  in  a general 
ground-plan  and  view  of  “ St.  Andrew’s  College, 
Bradfield,  near  Reading,  showing  the  proposed 
new  Library,  Studies,  and  School-room”  (115), 
wherein  the  most  prominent  feature  is  appa- 
rently inspired  by  the  old  half-timbered  town- 
halls  of  Leominster  and  Hereford.  We  should 
dispose  of  the  eftbrts  at  novelty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  street  architecture,  as  shown  by  the 
designs  here,  briefiy.  There  is  too  much  laboured 
endeavour  to  produce  sensational  and  startling 
effects  in  most  of  them ; at  the  same  time  credit 
is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  advertising  mania,  circum- 
stances, and  confined  sites  have  been  overcome 
by  some  of  the  authors.  “ Houses  and  Shops, 
erected  for  Mr.  W.  Davis,  in  tho  Kennington 
Park-road  ” (105),  and  “ House  and  Shop,  New- 
ington-canseway,  Surrey,  in  course  of  erection, 
for  Mr.  J.  A.  Dunn”  (106),  both  by  Mr.  Henry 
Jarvis,  are  very  “shoppy”  indeed;  “Ware- 
houses and  Hotel,  now  being  erected  in  Turnmill- 
street,  Clerkenwcll,  from  the  design  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lander  & Bedells”  (172), 
show  a little  rise  beyond  the  architecture  of  that 
plain  and  unadorned  neighbourhood ; “ Premises 
in  Bishopsgate-street,  being  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
T.  C.  Clarke  ”(240),  though  occupying  a good 
corner  site,  are  sadly  plain.  The  bright  red 
brick  superstructure  rests  upon  a mass  of 
glass  shop-front,  without  a pillar  or  pilaster 
being  can-ied  down  externally,  to  show  how 
the  superincumbent  weight  is  supported ; the 
glass  front,  in  fact,  is  treated  as  a glass  case,  to 
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enclose  and  conceal  the  bresBnmmers  and  support* 
ing  columns,  producing  a case  of  “ constmction 
concealed.”  Mr.R.W.Edis  shows  in  his  warehouse 
in  Philip-lano,  City  (162),  how  a narrow  strip  of 
frontage  can  be  treated,  by  care  and  taste,  with 
much  appropriate  architectural  effect.  He 
should  not  rely,  however,  too  much  upon  the 
nse  of  light-coloured  materials  for  producing  an 
artistic  effect  in  the  City : the  whole  of  his  white 
brick  frontage  here  will  become  quite  black  in 
the  course  of  a winter  or  two.  “ Warehouse, 
No.  5,  Queenhithe,  City,”  exhibited  by  John 
Turner  & Son  (200),  a building  at  the  corner  of 
a narrow  lane  and  of  what  appears  to  be  a small 
“ square,”  is  possibly  a case  where  internal 
planning  and  construction  may  be  superior  to 
the  external  architecture,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
drawings  showing  these  do  not  accompany  the 
view  to  enable  us  to  judge.  Messrs.  Banks  & 
Barry  exhibit  their  successful  “ Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria-street,  recently  completed 
for  the  Mutual  Tontine  Association  ” in  a large 
and  attractive  view  (227).  The  provincial 
cities  are  represented  in  the  class  of  street 
architecture  by  a few  examples  only,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  this.  Liverpool  only  sends  us 
Alexandra  Buildings,”  an(i  Manchester,  “ Bank 
Buildings,” — the  latter  by  a metropolitan  archi- 
tect. Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Bris- 
tol, and  other  large  towns,  as  well  as  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dublin,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee, 
have  surely  something  new  to  show  us,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  see  them  represented  here  next 
year. 

The  pictorial  aspect  of  afchitecture  is  repre- 
sented here  by  some  drawings  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles. 
They  are  a series  of  small  views  of  buildings, 
minutely  and  carefully  finished,  in  water  colour, 
mounted  and  framed  with  taste.  St.  Peter’s 
Church  and  Curate’s  House,  Nordelph,  N orfolk,are 
shown  by  one  internal  and  two  external  views 
(8).  In  the  south-eastview.a  tall  chimney  occupies 
a very  conspicuous  position  on  the  eastern  end, 
and  detracts  from  tho  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  eastern  window  of  the  church.  Tho  rectory- 
houses  of  Upwell  and  Welney,  Norfolk  (11),  are 
. neat  and  appropriate  to  a comfortable  “ living;” 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  Parsonage, 
Monckton  Combe  (13)  ; Christ  Church,  Upwell, 
Norfolk,  exterior  and  interior  view  (14)  ; and 
All  Saints’  Church,  Kingweston,  Somerset,  inte- 
rior and  exterior  view  (15,  15a),  are  all  depicted 
in  the  same  painstaking  way,  and  these  views 
form  a handsome  series,  fit  for  a drawing-room  ; 
but  there  is  some  sameness  in  the  character  of 
each  ofthedesigns,  andMr.Giles  repeats  himself 
too  often.  In  an  attractive  isometrical  view,  set 
in  a green  landscape  (31),  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  con- 
tributes his  “ Design  submitted  in  Competition 
for  proposed  new  Workhouse,  Driffield,  York- 
shire.” The  buildings  are  designed  with  a feel- 
ing for  utility  and  economy,  combined  with  taste, 
and  the  classifications  are  kept  up  in  the  re- 
spective isolated  blocks  of  buildings  for  vagrants 
and  inmates,  including  the  detached  dining-hall, 
chapel,  and  hospitals,  with  the  respective  yards 
and  wards : the  main  building  for  the  inmates 
might  have  been  three  or  four  stories  high  in- 
stead of  two,  to  economise  space  and  expense,  the 
able-bodied  of  course  occupying  tho  upper 
stories.  Mr.  G.  R.  Blount  presents  his  isome- 
trical  view  of  St.  Dominic’s  Church  and  Priory, 
Haverstoek- hill  (146).  This  exhibitor  has  a 
penchant  for  Geometric  Decorated,  andhis  designs 
and  drawings  have  characteristics  of  their  own. 
Observe  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  conventnal 
establishments  erected  in  the  metropolis,  in 
Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  where 
all  the  windows  are  single  cusped,  mullioned, 
and  transomed  lancets,  and  where  many  gables 
and  dormers  are  introduced,  and  you  will  recog- 
nise the  work  of  Mr.  Blount.  Observe  similar 
buildings  represented  in  a stiff,  hard,  outlined 
manner  at  the  Exhibition,  and  the  same  author 
will  be  recognised  too.  In  the  particular  illus- 
tration before  us,  we  have  a church  and  imposing 
priory  buildings,  planted  down  in  a district  of 
commonplace  villas,  shown  in  the  view  for 
contrast.  A church,  with  two  western  towers, 
is  planned  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, excepting  that  the  space  between  the  two 
towers  formed  into  an  open  arcaded  outer  porch, 
is  here  called  the  Galilee.  A cloister  is  formed, 
and  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  a block  of  build- 
ings containing  tho  guest-  or  dining-room,  with 
dormitories  over ; on  the  west,  by  missioners’  and 
instruction  rooms;  on  the  east,  by  the  chapter 
and  communicants’  room,  vestry,  and  sacristy; 
and  on  the  south,  by  the  church.  A separate 
block  of  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  guest- 
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room  severally  encloses  apartments  and  oflBces 
devoted  to  lecture-room,  refectory,  meat  refec- 
tory, bath,  lay  brothers’  room,  procurator,  por- 
ter, wash-house,  laundry,  larder  (too  close  to  the 
laundry),  stores,  carpenter’s  shop,  tradesmen, 
and  the  poor.  The  western  or  street  facade  of 
the  church,  and  the  priory  buildings,  are  studied 
with  a view  to  presenting  a favourable  aspect 
from  without.  A tower,  with  short  spire,  shown 
in  the  view  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  does 
not  appear  upon  the  plan.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  ex- 
hibits  two  subjects  only, — an  elevation  of  his 
design  for  Llandaff  Cathedral  font  (166),  intro- 
ducing  sculpture  in  the  cusped  arcaded  upper 
rim,  and  marble  and  serpentine  shafts  in  the 
clustered  columns  of  the  pedestal;  and  his 
^Design  for  a Fountain,  proposed  to  be  executed 
in  Eansome’s  patent  Stone  for  Australia”  (167), 
where  the  artificial  material  to  be  employed 
will  be  tested  by  the  minute  details.  At  165 
Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  displays,  in  very  unsatisfactory 
small  pen-and-ink  etchings,  perspective  sketches 

of  four  new  churches  erected  from  his  designs, 

St. Thomas’s  Church  and  Parsonage,  Agar  Town. 
London  ; Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Hastings 
the  Parish  Church  of  Hanworth,  Middlesex ; and 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Greenwich.  The  draw- 
ings  are  too  small,  and  lack  clearness  of  outline 
and  breadth  of  shadows  j there  is  sufficient  origi- 
nality of  treatment,  however,  in  all  the  designs 
observable  to  make  us  desire  to  see  them  more 
intelligibly  expressed. 

There  are  two  handsome  designs  exhibited  for 
the  Albert  Memorial,  Belfast, — “ Design  for  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial  Clock  Tower,”  by  Mr. 
John  Johnson  (41),  and  “Design  for  Albert  Memo- 
rial,  by  W.  H.  Jewitt  (67).  The  Italian  campa- 
nile has  formed  the  theme  in  both  designs,  Mr. 
Bnckridge  and  Mr.  Johnson  (Austen  & Johu- 
BOn)  both  carry  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
their  adaptations  (almost  servile)  of  early  Gothic 
buildings  in  the  “ Isle  do  France.”  One  would 
expect  to  meet  the  “ Buildings  for  the  Sisterhood 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Oxford,”  by  Mr.  Bnckridge 
(40),  in  some  quaint  nook  of  a quiet  ancient 
French  town,  where  the  whole  external  character 
of  the  buildings,  adapted  to  an  undulating  street 
site,  is  excessively  ecclesiastical,  the  chapel, 
with  its  high-pitch  roof  and  fidche  or  bell-turret 
spirelet  stridiug  thereon,  being  properly  pro- 
minently expressed.  Mr.  Bnckridge  illustrates 
his  views  in  faint  and  feeble  pen-and-ink  outline. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not,  however,  quite  so  servile  or 
BO  faithful  in  the  imitation  of  his  favourite  style  ; 
he  is  falling  back,  too,  in  the  vigour  of  his  repre- 
Bentatioup,  for  what  could  be  harder  or  more 
Btiffly  outlined  and  incorrectly  shadowed  than 
^his  south-west  pen-and-ink  view  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Mewcastle-on-Tyne  (82),  or  weaker  than 
his  interior  view  in  pencil  outline  of  the  same 
building  (76)  ? The  latter  must  have  been  drawn 
by  a pupil.  Mr.  Johnson  repeats,  in  his  "Eich- 
mond  Grammar  School  showing  proposed  Addi- 
tions (46),  the  same  flat  ungainly-looking 
buttresses  represented  in  the  church  at  New- 
castle, which  are  not  carried  to  the  ground,  but 
start  from  a string-course  half  way  up  the  height, 
cutting  the  buildings  awkwardly  in  two.  This 
exhibitor  should  be  congratulated  for  contri- 
buting, however,  to  the  general  excellence  of 
this  year  s exhibition,  for  he  is  the  only  member 
who  exhibits  from  the  busy  head-quarters  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  Mr.  Pritchett,  another  active 
north  - country  architect,  comes  out  strongly 
with  illustrations  of  six  subjects,  mostly  eccle- 
siastical. Nos.  63  and  174  are  respectively  north- 
west  view  and  interior  view  of  “ Design 
submitted  in  competition  for  proposed  Church 
atHnnslet  Moor,  Leeds;”  47  is  a “North-east 
View  of  a Church  in  course  of  Erection  at  Salt- 
bnrn-by-the-Sea ; ’ 48  and  174  are  the  south- 
west and  interior  views  of  the  “ Weeley  Chapel 
^d  Schools  now  in  course  of  Erection  at 
Halifax  ’ (these  should  have  been  hung  together 
not  in  separate  rooms)  ; and  at  93.  the  beautiful 
^st  end  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Darlington,  recently  restored  by  him,  is  taken 
and  spoilt  by  the  aid  of  a bad  photograph  If 
architects  will  exhibit  their  bnildiEga  by  photo- 
graphs, these  should  be  well  done,  especially 
when  they  represent  restorations  of  important 
ancient  buildings.  Mr.  William  White  sets  an 
instructive  exnmplo  by  exhibiting  some  well- 
figured  and  well-fingered  working  elevations, 
sections,  and  plana,  instead  of  shovw  perspective 

views,  of  a building  erecting  from  his  designs 

the  “ New  District  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Aber- 
deon  Park,  Highbury  Oixive,  Islington,  now  in 
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the  Eev.  W.  D.  Morrice,  Prebendary,  Sarum  ” 
(51a).  The  design  and  details  are  carefully 
studied,  but  we  wonder  at  the  motive  that  in- 
duced  him  to  introduce  a tower  at  the  junction 
of  nave  and  transept  in  an  edifice  a little  more 
than  100  feet  long.  In  so  small  a church  the 
tower  piers  obstruct  the  view  or  prove  weak. 
In  the  same  manner,  by  working  sections, 
elevations,  and  plan,  the  same  author  shows  his 
new  chnrch  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  at  Merri- 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Antony-in-East,  Cornwall, 
the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pole  Carew  (17,  IS, 
19) . A “ proposed  tower”  is  the  most  important 
feature.  Mr.  Eowland  Plnmbe  contributes  his 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  “Proposed  Con- 
gregational Mission  Chnrch,  North  Bow.  Ac- 
commodation for  500  persona:  Cost,  1,700L,” 
(6,  7).  This  is  certainly  a cheap  church.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Watson  sends  sketches  made  on  the  spot 
as  Travelling  Student  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in 
Ferrara,  Florence,  Treves  (2,  3,  4)  : they  are 
careful  and  clever  illustrations  of  ancient  build- 
ings, Equally  instructive  are  the  sketches  of 
“ Kamak,”  of  “ Circular  Temple  at  Balbec,”  and 
of  “Abydos,  Upper  Egypt”  (187),  sent  by  the 
Eev.  J.  L.  Petit.  The  skies  cannot  ho  natural, 
for  they  are  all  alike  in  the  three  subjects,  In  a 
Design  for  a Town  Chnrch.  Interior  showing 
Chancel”  (89),  Mr.  W.  H.  Jewitt  shows  what 
we  may  call  ’prentice  work;  the  composition  is 
a dreamy  mixture  of  the  styles  of  Street  But- 
terfield,  and  Scott.  In  193  Mr.  C.  C.  Hobins 
does  not  economize  space,  for  his  “ Competition 
Design  for  laying  out  the  Thornton  Heath  Estate, 
Croydon,”  shows  the  villas  arranged  in  a 
straggling  manner ; whereas  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker, 
in  his  “ View  showing  proposed  Arrangement 
of  Houses  on  10  acres  of  Land  at  Brighton  ” 
(126),  makes  the  most  of  the  ground  by  a clever 
disposition  of  crescents,  rows,  detached  and 
semi-detached  villas.  In  both  these  draw- 
ings varied  designs  for  the  buildings  are 
shown,  as  well  ns  the  method  of  laying  them  ont 
on  the  ^nnd.  In  two  very  small  photographs 
of  etchings.  Mr.  Eobert  Speechley  shows  his 
“ Views  of  Design  for  proposed  Mnseum,  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbnry,  New  Zealand”  (147). 
The  building  is  too  important  to  be  judged  of  or 
criticised  from  the  small  illustrations  shown.  The 
Eoyal  Arcade,  Brighton  (frequently  illustrated) 

IS  depicted  here  by  Mr.  John  Ellis  by  a “ Section, 
Exterior,  and  Interior  of  a Shop-front”  (248)! 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  decorations  employed 
aresuperficialin  colours  orconstructive  materials. 
The  painstaking  “ Design  for  aDistrict  Church  ” 
(239),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Green,  is  clearly  intended 
mr  a town,  and  not  for  the  country.  It  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  an  iron-railed  “ square.”  Mr. 
Green  has  much  to  acquire  yet.  Mr.  G.  Goldie 
rather  copies  work  from  Tiollet-Ie-Dnc  in  his 
Eomanesquo  “New  Cathedral  about  to  be  erected 
forthe  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin,  at  Sligo, 
Ireland  ’ (186).  The  view  is  faintly,  though 
boldly,  drawn,  and  represents  the  western  front 
in  full,  with  the  southern  side  foreshortened. 
Mr.  Arthur  Asbpitel  exhibits  “ Tomb  of  the  late 
Mr.  Borthwick,  M.P.,  and  Margaret,  his  Wife, 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 
The  Principle  of  the  Design  is  based  on  those  of 
the  Memorials  at  the  Early  Christians,  found  in 
the  Catacombs  at  Eome”  (198).  This  is  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bright  red  pilasters,  and  a 
coped  cover.  Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins  says  that  the 
decorations— rather  elaborate  with  gold  texts 
and  chapters— in  the  eastern  recess  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  Kenti.sh  Town,  were  “ executed  by 
Messrs.  Green  & King,  of  Baker-street,  upon 
Keene’s  Cement,  witJiin  twenty-four  hours  of  its 
being  lewd.”  They  look  as  bright  as  blue  and 
red  and  gold  can  make  them  in  the  drawing 
(210),  but,  as  to  their  ultimate  result,  the  archi- 
tect may  one  day  feel  the  force  of  the  saying,— 
“More  baste  less  speed.” 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick’s  photographs  from 
s^en  drawings  of  the  Custom  House,  Bombay 
(73),  show  that  he  has  favoured  the  native  archi- 
tecture, for  his  design  is  in  the  minaret,  pagoda, 
ball-and-spike  cupola,  horse-shoe-arched  Hin- 
dostanee  style.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  shows  unsatis- 
factory “ Photographs  from  Buildings  in  Bath 
erectod  in  1865  ” (80),  and  contributes  the  coat 
of  them,— one  of  these,  the  interior  of  hall  of  a 
villa  on  Lansdown,  might  have  been  omitted,  it 
is  80  dark;  Mr.  T.  Lockwood,  his  design  for  the 
Town-ball,  Chester  (87),  not  the  accepted  one  • 
Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son,  their  St.  Hilda’s 
Catholic  Church,  Whitby  (21)  ; School  and 
Chapel,  Elseear  (-14) 


villa  in  Victoria  Park,  Sheffield  (258)  ; and  Mr. 
Welby  Pugin,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  extensive 
and  expensive  Orphanages  at  Hellingley  andl 
Bletchingley,  built  for  the  Duchess  of  Leeds! 
(232, 236).  I 

Let  us  mention  among  the  eccentricities  of' 
the  Exhibition  a fiery-coloured  “ Drawing  of  al 
Land  Steam  Fire-engine,”  by  J.  W.  E.  Hallj 
(199)  ; a “ Grotesque  Design  for  a Door  Paneli 
(Old  Mother  Shipton),”  by  P.  Wilson  (212);! 
“ The  Cathedral  Chnrch,  Pavia,”  by  E.  L.  Fiyer,, 
from  an  antiquated  print;  “The  South  Porchi 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,”  by  C.  B.  Moore  (52a),., 
(all  amateurs),  and  we  close  our  review  of  an 
encouraging  and  not  nninstructive  display. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY.*. 

It  may  occur  to  somo  who  visit  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  this  year  that  the  founts 
at  which  artists  take  their  metaphorical  draughts 
of  inspiration  are  getting  very  dry ; or  that  what 
there  is  for  them  to  drink  there  is  too  unplea- 
santly hard  for  them  to  invite  frequent  recourse 
to  it  for  reinvigoration ; so  that  they  occasionally 
slake  thoir  intellectual  thirst  with  a home-brew 
made  from  the  memory  and  old  recipes. 

Is  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  E.A.,  satirical  ? or  does  he 
mean  his  fine  study  “The  Throes  of  Composi- 
tion” (36)  to  serve  as  an  apology — to  request  the 
public’s  merciful  consideration  for  such  sufferings 
as  genius  undergoes  when  selecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  teeming  mighty  thoughts,  promising  to 
hurst  the  brain  that  labours  to  give  birth  to 
them,  if  left  without  tho  restraint  of  the  strong 
hands  that  in  due  course  will  bring  them  forth? 
Mr.  Hart’s  pictures  this  year  are  amongst  his  best. 

Mr.  Atroitage  is  almost  alone  in  his  adherence 
to  the  exalted  and  severe  in  the  practice  of  his 
art ; and  hia  two  contributions  are  very  con- 
spicuous,— though  the  more  agreeable  example  is 
not  favourably  placed — not  only  by  reason  of  the 
scarcity  in  these  times  of  sneh  productions,  but 
by  the  grace  with  which  he  has  rendered  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  503,  “ The 
Parents  of  Christ  seeking  Him  ” during  tho  time 
of  His  disappearance  that  preceded  their  finding 
thechild  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  are  here  supposed 
to  have  stopped  to  make  inquiries  of  those  who- 
are  met  at  a fountain.  The  other  illustrates  with  ' 
forcible  expressiveness  “TheEemorse  of  Judas” 
(10),  who  is  offering  to  return  the  money  he  ha» 
received  for  the  betrayal.  Both  these  examples, 
with  the  diverse  qualities  that  make  them  meri- 
torious, sustain  Mr.  Armitage’s  reputation  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  has  but  a single  figure  to 
recall  his  great  capabilities,  “Thetis  ” (23),  very 
exquisite  as  a chastened  and  elegant  treatment 
of  the  nude. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.,  asserts  his  claim  to 
the  possession  of  all  the  accomplishments  that 
are  requisite  to  tho  perfect  success  of  the  specta. 
cular  department  in  any  drama  he  may  choose 
to  mount ; but  “ the  play’s  the  thing,"  after  all 
and  it  is  disappointing,  to  aay  the  least  of  it,  to 
see  such  good  actors  as  Mr.  Calderon’s  able 
management  might  make  of  them,  in  procession 
88  an  escort  to  “ Her  Most  High,  Noble,  and 
Puissant  Grace”  (24),  simply  to  show  that  his 
aristocratic  ladies  in  their  splendid  fifteenth- 
century  habiliments  can  look  as  if  they  lived  in 
that  time,  and  that  for  executive  power,  he,  asa 
painter,  would  have  adorned  any.  369,  “ On 
the  Banks,  Claiu,  near  Poitiers,”  with  a group- 
of  washerwomen  cheerily  at  work,  pursuing  their 
vocation,  proves  him  a master  of  oat-door  effect 
and  a clever  delineator  of  landscape. 

Mr.  F.  Leighton,  A.,  also  arranges,  on  a 
grander  scale,  in  processional  order,  a number 
of  those  ideals  that  have  been  wont  to  realize  for 
him  all  the  typic  charms  in  what  he  accepts  for 
loveliness  in  woman,  and  to  win  accord  from 
many.  Theocritus  has  suggested  the  present 
subject,  in  an  allusion  to  a similar  ceremony  of  a. 

“ Syracusan  Bride  leading  Wild  Beasts  in  Pro- 
cession to  the  Temple  of  Diana”  (292),  but 
speaks  more  definitely  of  the  beasts  than  the- 
beauties  who  are  consequently  more  obliged  to  the 
artist  for  making  so  much  of  them.  Priestesses 
and  bevies  of  maidens,  some  'wreathing  flowers,, 
others  carrying  in  their  arms  the  cubs  of  tamed 
animals,  accompany  the  bride,  who  is  leading  a 
lioness,  wearing  a garland  of  roses.  The  groups 
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spectators,  ■who  are  in  front  of  the  marble  plat- 
form, appear  too  small  to’  be  proportionate  with 
those  of  the  spectacle  they  are  beholding ; but 
■with  all  the  exceptions  that  may  be  taken  to  it. 
the  work  is  an  accessory  to  exemplify  the  parti- 
cular excellencies  Mr.  Leighton  is  already 
famous  for. 

Mr.  M.  Stone,  as  an  author  of  romance,  has 
unfortunately  provided  himself  with  rather  bare 
material : considering  how  well  calculated  his 
•resources  have  made  him  of  expounding  any 
amount  of  it,  the  trite  incident  of  “ Stealing  the 
Keys”  (246)  is  hardly  enough  to  dilate  upon  to 
the  extent  he  does.  A Cavalier’s  daughter  very 
nicely  portrayed,  making  efforts  to  secure  his 
escape  from  his  Puritan  enemies,  is  not  a novel 
conception ; but  on  a smaller  scale  it  would 
still  have  been  thought  worth  the  relating  when 
told  so  well. 

The  writer  of  fiction  enjoys  ono  great  ad- 
•vantage  denied  to  the  painter  of  it;  for  the 
latter  there  can  bo  no  such  freedom  from  the 
responsibilities  of  dates  and  circumstances  as 
the  delightful  and  indefinite  era,  " Once  npon  a 
time,”  offers  for  bis  more  fortunate  brother ; 
inor  has  he  any  equivalent  to  that  emphatic 
phrase,  “ more  easily  imagined  than  described,” 
to  resort  to,  for  expressing  himself  hnd  satisfying 
those  he  addresses  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
has  such  assistants  in  the  representations  of 
localities  and  costume  as  may  enable  him  to 
identify  any  event  he  may  select,  with  the 
period  that  happens  to  be  the  most  frequently 
associated  with  its  occurrence,  to  help  him  tell 
his  story. 

Mr.  J.  Pettie  rests  under  some  such  obligations 
for  making  clearer  than  he  does  alone  that  the 
' patient  old  goody  in  a blue  cloak  and  custody  is 
undergoing  “An  Arrest  for 'Witchcraft  ” (179), 
:for  there  is  little  else  to  distinguish  the  scene 
from  an  ordinary  exercise  of  police  regulations  of 
Itho  present  day,  besides  the  announcement  in 
Ithe  catalogue,  and  the  costume  and  properties 
l-that  indicate  the  James  I.  era,  when  such 
•persecution  was  most  rife.  The  picture  is 
I admirably  painted,  however,  and  shows  a similar 
I appreciation  of  refined  and  qualified  colour  with 
'Mr.  Orchardson’s  even  more  forcible  expression 
' of  it.  Vitality  in  the  action  of  the  figures  that 
are  cleverly  individualised  by  well-atudiedbeads, 
though  all  appear  influenced  by  consent  in  the 
; execration  of  one  who  looks  less  like  a witch  than 
many  of  her  assailants,  is  one  of  the  elements 
1 that  are  comprised  in  its  merit ; but  the  compoei- 
I tion  is  rather  singularly  managed  from  the  crowd 
: so  closely  occupying  one  portion  of  the  canvas, 
leaving  a vacant  space  that  asks  for  better  stage 
dressing  than  the  two  walking  gentlemen  can 
r/inanage  to  provide  for  it,  for  they  are  rather  out 
of  place,  with  little  apparent  excuse  for  their 
I introduction  to  such  society. 

There  is  less  to  suggest  side-scenes,  flats,  and 
; footlights  in  Mr.  W.  P.  Teames’s  perspective  ■view 
of  a real  performance.  He  appears  of  the  very 
I few  who  attach  great  importance  to  the  choice 
of  matter  that  should  evoke  the  best  method  of 
I treatment,  in  contradistinction  to  relying  upon 
ftechnical  merits  alone.  314,  “Queen  Elizabeth 
i receiving  the  French  Ambassador  after  the  news 
lof  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; ” an  inci- 
Ident  of  the  many  that  celebrate  her  reign, — 
!*equally  well  worth  recording,  as  certain  to  afford 
i; opportunities  for  producing  effective  pictures; 

I and,  as  in  this  case,  far  more  likely  to  be  re- 
imembered  years  hence  in  connexion  with  the 
1 painter’s  name,  than  any  mere  power  of  using 
Ithe  brush  could  make  a superior  exhibition  of 
Iskill  with  no  such  fonndation.  History  is  dis- 
;K;ursive  and  romantic  enough  to  furnish  a basis  for 
:any  sort  of  narrative  it  maybe  thought  desirable 
cto  deal  with:  a bank  with  every  variety  of 
i Stock  for  tho  artist  to  make  such  invest- 
aments  in,  — very  speculative  ones  some- 
i times,  — as  his  faith  in  the  security  and  his 
r means  will  justify;  a fair  amount  of  interest  is 
;safe  to  be  returned  for  judicious  outlay,  since 
Ithe  establishment  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  be 
i:-exhau6ted,  and  its  liabilities  are  very  limited 
: indeed  just  now,  judging  from  the  few  who  draw 
1 npon  it.  Mr.  Yeames  depicts  Queen  Elizabeth 
ifieated  in  solemn  state,  in  the  midst  of  her  court, 
iiarrayed,  with  her,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  as 
Ishe  is  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  gaily  bedi- 
ixened  Frenchmen;  who,  embarrassed  at  the 
B lugubrious  aspect  of  afiairs,  hesitate  before  tra- 
I versing  the  wide  distance  that  separates  them 
r from  the  rest  of  the  assembly ; and  to 
• which,  leading  up  to  the  whole  extent  of 
hthe  spacious  apartment,  an  immense  length  of 
il  black  carpeting  gives  an  awful  emphasis,  as  it 
h thoroughly  suggests  the  awkwardness  of  so  silent 


and  gradual  a march  up  to  the  distant  Eoyal 
presence.  The  idea  of  silence  is  so  cleverly 
conveyed  that  the  spectator  would  fancy  he  had 
but  to  wait  and  hear  that  chief  ambassador’s 
shoes  creak,  or  the  crinkling  of  his  white  satin 
doublet,  as  he  stands  bowing  as  well  as  his 
astonishment  will  allow  him. 

Mr.  D.  W.  WynAeld  has  not  succeeded  in  ac- 
counting for  the  traditional  fascinations  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Perhaps  they  are  better  left  to  pen- 
and-ink  expression  than  pencil,  and  come  under 
the  category  of  those  aforesaid  things  “ more 
easily  imagined  than  described.”  The  fair  to-be- 
beheaded  one  receiving  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Percy  (547),  when  she  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  has  not  added  another 
flatterer  to  her  list  this  time. 

574,  “A  Jew’s  Daughter  accused  of  Witch- 
craft,” by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  has  its  subject 
made  apparent,  though  tho  Middle  Ages  are  the 
epoch  assigned  to  it;  but  it  is  the  more  easily 
comprehended  from  some  dramatic  expressive- 
ness, and  more  particularly  from  the  introduction 
of  evidence  to  sustain  the  accusation — in  an 
attenuated  child  for  whose  decline  the  supposed 
sorceress  is  protesting  she  is  not  answerable. 
There  is  not  much  originality  either  in  the  con- 
ception or  treatment  of  this  work ; and  although 
remarkable  with  many  others,  by  others,  for 
clever  executive  ability,  it  is  less  attractive  than 
in  former  applications  of  its  use  by  tho  same 
painter. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
whoso  quaint  humour  and  conscientious  finish 
are  not  displayed  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
worth  in  the  two  instances  of  their  employment 
exhibited  here.  393,  “ My  Lady’s  Page  in  Dis- 
grace” and  the  stocks,  sitting  in  sullen  indif- 
ference to  a lecture  the  major-domo  is  reciting 
for  bis  special  edification,  is  too  slight  in  its 
purpose  to  deserve  so  considerable  an  amount  of 
attention  its  manipulative  completeness  betokens 
it  must  have  cost;  and  505,  “The  Notary,”  in 
his  office  and  official  capacity,  engaged  by 
clients,  only  divides  the  honours  with  the  well- 
arranged  and  precisely-painted  interior  be  in- 
habits. 


iiNGLO-INDIAN  ENGINEERING. 

Titeke  is  one  operation  connected  with  en- 
gineering in  India  which  was  commenced  when 
that  vast  territory  was  best  known  as  the  place 
all  the  rich  old  uncles  came  from,  and  is  not  yet 
completed  in  these  days  when  that  Sinbadian 
region  is  looked  to  by  the  rising  generation  as  an 
nntilled  field  affording  scope  for  the  best  energies 
of  the  young  and  able.  This  long  protracted 
operation  will  form  the  basis  of  many  others, — 
it  is  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India 
extending  at  the  present  time  from  Capo  Comorin 
to  Thibet,  and  from  the  meridian  of  Calcutta  to 
that  of  Cashmere.  Captain  Lambton,  who  had 
previously  served  in  America,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  proposed  a geo- 
graphical survey  of  part  of  the  peninsula,  which, 
recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Go- 
vernment, was  ultimately  developed  into  the 
scheme  now  so  far  accomplished.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  exponents  of  a system  of  survey 
made  on  an  astronomical  basis  ; as  well  as  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  disturbances  in  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  native  princes, 
who  were  often  puzzled  by  the  instruments,  flags, 
and  other  signals;  but  under  a succession  of 
officers,  in  a period  of  time  extending  over  sixty 
years,  the  tract  mentioned  out  of  the  million 
of  square  miles  to  bo  surveyed  has  been  accu- 
rately completed.  Travelling  in  the  desert 
carrying  heavy  loads  over  sand-hills,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  interminably  one  after  another, 
and  into  which  the  feet  sink  ankle-deep  at  every 
step,  appears  to  be  less  formidable  as  an  under- 
taking than  other  necessary  proceedings,  such 
as  the  crossing  of  rivers  and  placing  stations  on 
lofty  eminences  never  before  trodden  by  mortal 
man.  An  Indian  surveyor’s  bridge  over  a foaming 
torrent  often  consists  of  two  trees  laid  across ; 
and  supported  on  corbels  composed  of  branches  ; 
in  some  cases,  hawsers  only  are  used,  which  are 
formed  by  twisting  twigs  of  silver  birch,  on 
which  tho  surveyor  is  dragged  across,  lashed  to 
a running  tackle  and  loaded  with  the  delicate 
instruments  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  depend.  Some  of  the  mountain 
stations  are  18,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Jungles 
and  marshes  form  further  varieties  of  difficulties 
that  present  themselves,  to  ho  surpassed  by  the 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  these  pioneers;  and 
bodies  of  armed  horsemen  appearing  suddenly 


on  the  field  and  jealously  watching  the  opera- 
tions, add  fresh  piquancy  to  the  scheme. 

WMst  this  long  task  has  been  gradually 
approaching  completion,  India  has  made  quicker 
strides  in  other  engineering  directions.  Perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  among  these  is  the  establish- 
ment of  four  civil  engineering  colleges.  These 
are  situated  in  Roorkee,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Poona.  Of  these,  tho  Thomason  civil  engineer- 
ing college,  Roorkee,  is  the  oldest  and  most 
concerns  onr  present  purpose.  For  in  connexion 
with  it  is  a printing-press  office,  whence  are 
issued  a series  of  quarterly  professional  papers, 
under  the  auspices  of  Major  J.  C.  Medley,  R.E., 
the  principal  of  the  college.*  These  papers  give 
us,  as  far  as  they  go,  graphic  pictures  of  Anglo- 
Indian  progress.  They  are  very  creditably  illus- 
trated by  photographs, — positively  sultry  in  their 
suggestivenessof  intense  heat  and  glare, —as  well 
ashy  engravings  and  lithographs.  The  first  quar- 
terly number  of  the  third  volume  is  the  last  pro- 
duction of  the  press.  This  gives  a luminously 
clear  photograph  of  the  Tonse  Bridge,  and  litho- 
graphs showing  an  elevation  of  abutment  and  one 
pier,  a general  plan  of  one  half-span  and  the 
stagingnsed  in  the  erection  of  the  girders.  Apaper 
on  the  water  supply  of  Fort  William,  by  Captain 
S.  T.  Trevor,  B.E.,  garrison  engineer,  Calcutta,  is 
illustrated  with  a plan  showing  distributing 
mains,  details  of  filter,  and  a second  plan  show- 
ing distributing  reservoir  and  force-pipe.  This 
is  followed  by  notes  on  stresses  on  lattice  girders, 
by  Mr.  J.  Hart,  C.E.,  executive  engineer,  Dbarwar, 
with  numerous  diagrams  and  tables.  The 
Allahabad  central  prison,  to  accommodate  3,200 
prisoners,  is  next  shown  in  lithographs,  with  a 
specification  setting  forth  that  convict  labour  is 
to  be  employed  •wherever  practicable  in  its  con- 
struction, and  that  the  foundations  of  all  walls 
must  be  of  concrete  rammed  in  layers,  the  floor- 
ing of  barracks  of  earth  with  a 6-in.  substratum 
of  kunkur  or  pounded  bricks,  the  cases  of  the 
blowers  used  for  ventilation  and  the  main  air-flues 
of  pucka  masonry,  and  all  the  woodwork  of  good 
sal  or  sein,  and  other  local  necessities.  A report 
by  Major  Briggs  on  the  Assam  Trunk-road, 
illustrated  by  a large  map  of  the  province,  tells  us 
that  this  proposed  route  will  be  about  355  miles  in 
length  (about  the  distance  between  London  and 
Berwick-npon-Tweed),  through  tracts  of  swamps, 
grass,  and  forest ; and  that  it  will  require  361 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earthwork,  twenty-one 
wrought-iron  lattice  bridges  of  from  two  to  five 
bays  of  60  ft.  each,  and  fifty -eight  similar  bridges 
of  single  spans  varying  from  20  to  60  ft.,  270 
masonry  culverts,  twenty-eight  temporary  bunga- 
lows for  shelter  of  the  overseers,  and  abo-ut  eighty- 
five  millions  of  superficial  feet  of  jangle  clearing. 
This  project,  now  in  course  of  execution,  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  a road  from  Gowhatty  to  Sylhet, 
cutting  throngh  it  at  right  angles,  reminding  us 
of  the  vast  operations  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Following  this  wo  have  a description  of  tho 
“ Comptage  Ambulant and  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Dyas,  Director  of  Canals  in  Punjab,  gives  some 
valuable  particulars  of  experiments  made  in  the 
interest  of  tho  Baree  Doab  Canal,  which  pre- 
sented some  unusual  features.  These,  with  some 
remarks  on  modes  of  levelling,  and  an  instal- 
ment of  a comprehensive  history  of  the  great 
trigonometrical  survey,  which  will  form  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  series,  complete  the 
number,  and  give  us  a vivid  impression  of  tho 
extent  of  recent  public  works. 

The  portly  volume,  made  up  of  last  year’s  con- 
tributions, very  considerably  extends  and  inten- 
sifies this  impression.  It  contains  forty-two 
“ professional  papers,”  and  thirty-three  illustra- 
tions, two  of  the  latter  being  photographs  of  tho 
Thomason  College,  and  the  Sealdah  railway 
station.  Major  Medley,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  three  additional  papers  on  brickwork  in  India, 
Indian  barracks,  and  the  Ganges  canal  contro- 
versy, leads  off  tho  volume  with  an  account  of 
the  four  colleges.  About  700  individuals  have 
been  qualified  for  the  public  service  in  the 
Thomason  College,  at  Roorkee.  At  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  major’s  information,  it 
contained  114  students,  of  whom  six  were 
officers,  ten  civilians,  thirty-six  soldiers,  and 
sixty-two  natives.  The  instruction  of  the  latter 
is  carried  on  in  the  vernacular,  several  works 
being  issued  by  the  college  press  for  the  especial 
use  of  natives ; and  after  a stay  of  two  years, 


• “ ProfeBsional  Papers  on  Indian  EnRinecrm^’* 
vol.  ii.  1865-66.  Edited  by  Major  J.  C.  Medley,  E.E., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.;  Principal  Tfiomason,  C.E.,  College, 
Roorkee.  Roorkee  : Printed  and  published  at  the  Tho- 
mason College  Press.  CaleiiUa:  Thacker,  Spink,  & Co. 
Bombay : 'lhacker,  Viuing,  A Cji.  Madras : Gantz, 
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they  pass  ont  as  sub-overseers  and  sub-sur- 
veyors. The  architect  of  this  college  was 
Captain  Price,  now  chief  engineer  at  Hyderabad. 
It  is  of  a classical  design,  having  colnmniated 
centre  and  wings,  the  former  being  surmounted 
by  a dome.  It  contains  various  class  and  lecture 
rooms,  a library,  a drawing-hall,  museums  of 
geology,  natural  produce,  and  a model,  besides 
the  press  we  have  mentioned,  where  printing, 
binding,  and  lithography  are  executed;  a wood- 
engraving  department,  a dep6t  for  surveying 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a meteorolo- 
gical observatory.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  not 
admitted,  and  there  is  no  vernacular  depart- 
ment. Major  Medley  remarks,  that  the  general 
results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  at  his 
college,  the  majority  of  the  students,  Bengalees, 
being  more  fitted  for  sedentary  pursuits  than 
for  the  active  life  of  a practical  engineer.  The 
Madras  College  is  carried  on  in  a building  that 
was  once  the  palace  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Car- 
natic. This  establishment  turns  out  an  average 
of  forty  students  annually,  out  of  a total  of  103. 
The  engineering  school  at  Poona,  at  first  in- 
tended  only  for  the  training  of  native  and 
European  subordinates,  but  assisted  by  the  gift 
of  a lakh  of  rupees  from  the  late  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy,  about  to  e.xpand  itself  into  a college, 
promises  to  compete  with  them  all  in  usefulness. 
The  first  principal  is  to  be  the  architect  of  the 
new  building.  Captain  St.  Clair  Wilkins,  who  at 
the  Poonaconference,  held  inAugust,  1864,  showed 
that  he  had  so  far  qualified  himself  for  his  post 
by  studying  the  specialities  of  native  character. 
He  then  gave,  as  the  result  of  hia  observations, 
his  conviction  that  “ the  native  mind  is  emi- 
nently practical.”  Major  Medley  combats  this 
conclusion  by  averring  that  the  natives  who 
fiock  to  the  Government  colleges  to  be  trained 
into  sub-overseers,  are  not  the  sons  of  masons, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  the  working  classes, 
but  the  sons  of  bunyahs  and  others,  of  sedentary 
pursuits  ; while  he  admits  that  the  native  work- 
ing classes  have  not  as  yet  appreciated  the 
benefits  of  education.  Captain  Wilkins  proposes 
a Rectal  training  for  students,  deeming  it  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  to  a line  of  study  calculated  to  make 
them  either  builders,  surveyors,  draughtsmen,  or 
estimators,  but  not  all  four  at  once.  Major 
Medley  confutes  this  proposal,  with  the  asser- 
tion, that  however  desirable  special  training  may 
be  in  England,  a general  training  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  a country  where  a man  is  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  conduct  of  works  of  various 
descriptions. 

This  volume  farther  affords  us  two  examples 
of  that  unwise  proceeding,  the  building  of 
churches  by  engineers.  As  may  be  guessed, 
they  are  devoid  of  everything  expressive  of 
sentiment,  feeling,  traditions,  or  of  pictorial 
association  of  idea  ; although  it  must  be  stated 
fairly  that  these  two  instances  are  beyond  the 
average  of  what  such  structiares  have  been  when 
treated  from  a similar  collateral  point  of  view. 
The  first,  St.  Mary  Macrdalen’s  Church,  Meean 
Meer,  Punjab,  was  designed  and  built  by  the  late 
Captain  J.  N.  Sharp,  Bengal  Engineers,  in  the 
Early  English  style,  the  outside  of  finely  plas- 
tered mortar,  containing  a small  admixture  of 
soorkhee,  so  as  to  bo  of  a fine  reddish  tinge, 
lined  in  imitation  of  stone  joints,  and  the  inside 
walls  being  plastered  with  mortar  made  from 
marble  out  of  the  city,  from  old  buildings,  also 
jointed  in  imitation  of  stone. 

The  Early  English  sentiment  has  suffered 
aomewhat  in  its  transplantation  by  military 
hands.  The  second  design  is  that  of  Attock 
Church,  Punjab,  built  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hariugtou, 
executive  engineer,  Peshawur.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a specification,  setting  forth  in  the  briefest 
terms  that  the  church  is  to  consist  of  a nave 
(61  ft.  by  22  ft.),  with  north  transept  (21  ft.  by 
12  ft.),  side  aisles,  a chancel  (16  ft.  by  14  ft.), 
and  a tower  (10  ft.  by  10  ft.)  rising  to  a height 
of  74  ft.  The  tower,  placed  on  the  east  of  the 
transept  at  the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  nave, 
is  balanced  by  a porch  in  a similar  position  on 
the  opposite  side, — an  unusual  arrangement, 
unlikely  to  have  occurred  to  a direct  professor  of 
the  noble  art  and  science  of  architecture.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  tower  is  appropriated  as  a 
vestry  ; and  Mr.  Harington  suggests  that  the 
upper  floor  of  it  can  be  used  as  an  organ-loft,  as 
it  can  be  approached  by  steps  and  staircase 
on  the  north  face  of  it  without  intrusion  into  the 
lower  apartment.  Despite  these  nneccleaiastical 
arrangements,  there  are  provisions  for  building 
the  structure  more  in  accordance  with  usage. 
The  walls  are  indicated  as  masonry,  the  interior 
only  being  plastered,  though  the  columns  of  the 


nave  and  aroh-mouldings  are  of  brick.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  tiles  or  shingles,  except  that  of 
the  tower,  which  has  a timber  framework  sheeted 
with  zinc,  with  a standard  at  each  angle.  The 
punkahs  here  are  deep  full  fringes,  weighted 
with  lead,  attached  to  ornamental  bars  of  sissoo, 
suspended  from  the  iron  tiles  of  the  roof  trusses. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated  at  16,096 
rupees.  Captain  Sharpe’s  design  cost  about 
90,000  rupees.  It  accommodated  about  three 
times  as  many  persons,  that  of  Mr.  Harington 
being  calculated  for  250  sittings. 

The  constmction  of  the  Alquada  Lighthouse 
by  Lieut.-colonel  Alex.  Eraser,  R.E.,  although 
apparently  as  far  removed  from  the  tenor  of ; 
his  usual  occupations,  is  open  to  no  such  objec- 
tions. Here  utility,  as  shown  in  stability  and 
efficiency,  is  the  chief  requisite,  and  no  study  of 
centuries  of  art  and  field  is  required.  It  is  now 
ten  years  since  Colonel  Fraser  was  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  report,  and 
estimate  of  the  proposed  work  ; and  it  was  not 
until  April,  1865,  that  the  light  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time.  The  preliminary  arrangements 
involved  a survey  of  the  Alquada  reef,  which 
consists  of  two  ridges  of  rock  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  apart,  with  a channel  between  them  from 
2 to  3 i fathoms  deep,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a small  detached  rock,  only  visible  at  low  water. 
This  is  situated  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels 
sailing  from  Calcutta  to  the  Irawaddy,  south- 
ward  of  Cape  Negrais.  Colonel  Fraser  also  pro- 
ceeded to  England  to  inspect  existing  light- 
houses, and  finally  fixed  upon  the  Skerryvore,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  as  a model  for  his 
guidance,  as  its  position  was  most  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Alquada  reef.  While  adopting  the 
leading  features  of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson’s  design. 
Colonel  Fraser  contended  that  if  he  should  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
interior  to  suit  it  for  the  dwelling-place  of  people 
of  a different  race  in  a difl'erent  climate,  and 
construct  it  successfully  with  the  unskilled 
labour  at  his  command,  he  should  still  be  entitled 
to  considerable  credit.  When  we  ascertain  that 
the  nearest  spot  from  which  he  could  procure 
any  materials  was  the  island  of  Callagouk,  dis- 
tant 210  miles  from  the  reef,  and  that  the  work 
was  done  by  common  “Glassies,”  picked  up  at 
Calcutta,  assisted  by  the  crew  of  the  steamer 
Nemesis,  and  that  the  foundations  were  con- 
atantly  filling  with  water  at  the  least  sea,  we 
must  ungrudgingly  concede  this.  The  establish- 
ment organised  upon  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Callagouk,  a dense  jungle,  for  the  quarrying  of 
the  necessary  granite,  proved  so  difficult  of 
management,  that  it  was  eventually  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  bring  part  of  the  stone  from  Singa- 
pore. The  mutiny  caused  further  delay.  The 
weather  proved  unfavourable  for  the  two  seasons. 
But  course  by  course  the  mighty  stones,  varying 
from  half  a ton  to  3^  tons  in  weight,  were  got 
into  position,  by  means  of  lewises;  and  by  the 
fifth  season  the  stonework  was  completed  up  to 
the  parapet.  Upwards  of  4,000  tons  of  granite  in 
these  large  blocks  were  dressed,  shipped,  conveyed 
to  the  reef,  and  disembarked  in  a daily  contest 
with  the  elements.  Men,  materials,  provisions, 
shelter,  and  water  bad  all  to  be  provided  from 
great  distances,  calling  into  action  no  little 
amount  of  forethought,  contrivance,  resource, 
and  perseverance.  A Government  order,  quoted 
in  the  paper  relating  to  this  arduous  under- 
taking, commending  the  zeal  and  judgment  of 
Colonel  Fraser,  says, — “ It  is  seldom  that  it  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  individnal,  in  India  especially, 
to  carry  through  from  beginning  to  end  a work 
of  such  magnitude,  and  extending  over  so  long 
a period.  The  work  itself  is  unique,  certainly  in 
the  East ; and  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
cost,  execution,  or  rate  of  progress,  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  its  somewhat  smaller  pro- 
totype, the  Skerryvore,  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land.” The  total  cost  of  this  work  was  about 
lOOjOOOZ.,  or  10  lakhs  of  rupees.  Major  Medley 
indicates  that  an  account  of  the  work  will  be 
published  by  Government.  A woodcut,  showing 
tower  and  reef,  is  the  product  of  the  wood- 
engraving department  at  the  Thomason  College. 

For  railway  news  we  have  an  extract  from  the 
specification  for  the  works  on  the  E.  I.  Rail- 
way branch  line  from  Allahabad  to  Jubbulpore, 
228  miles,  now  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Waring  & Hunt,  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Le  Mesurier,  chief  engineer;  a description  of 
the  Sealdah  railway  station,  designed  and  con- 
atructed  by  Mr.  Walter  Granville,  C.E.,  a build- 
ing “in  an  Italian  style  of  Oriental  architecture,” 
covered  by  three  light  wrought-iron  roofs,  each 
615  ft.  long,  and  possessing  platforms  more  than  j 


1,000  ftr.  in  length,  and  27  ft.  in  width  ; a slight  ii 
description  of  the  Punjab  Railway  Institute,  > 
formed  by  the  chief  engineer  (Mr.  J.  Harrison),  t 
and  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevens,  as  a place  of  ; 
rational  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  , 
numerous  European  employes  on  the  company’s  ’ 
works  at  Nowlukha,  Lahore,  containing  a 
reading-room  (30  ft.  by  21  ft.),  with  small 
book-room  and  khansamah’s  room  attached, 
surrounded  by  a verandah  8 ft.  wide,  and  a com- 
modious swimming-bath,  44  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  of  water,  provided  with  two  small 
dwelling-rooms ; a reprint  of  an  important 
pamphlet  on  roads  and  railways  in  India,  by 
Sir  William  Denison,  K.C.B.;  and  a description 
of  the  line  and  works  of  the  said  railway,  by 
John  Brnnton,  abridged  from  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  selection  of  papers  printed  is  noticeably 
made  as  much  with  a view  to  the  enlightenment 
of  Indian  residents  on  Enropean  progress,  as 
informing  Europeans  of  Anglo-Indian  transac.  | 
tions.  Thus  we  find  some  French  wrinkles  made  t 
of  much  account;  besides  a lengthy  memo-  | 
randnm  concerning  the  Cavour  Canal.  It  having  t 
occurred  to  the  chief  engineer  of  irrigation  works,  j 
North-west  Provinces,  that  much  valuable  in-  i 
formation  might  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  i 
proposed  remodelling  of  the  Ganges  canal  by  | 
reference  to  the  works  in  progress  in  Piedmont,  1 
he  suggested  to  the  Government  that  it  would  be  I 
advisable  to  procure  a copy  of  the  Cavour  canal 
project,  with  plans,  itc.  The  London  directors 
of  the  Italian  Irrigation  Company  promptly  fur- 
nished ample  details  of  the  scheme  as  set  out  by 
the  Cavaliere  Carlo  Noe,  inspecting  engineer  of 
the  crown  canals,  which  are  hero  reproduced. 

An  article  on  Les  Annales  dcs  Fonts  et  Chauss^es, 
entitled  “ FarpSrionces  sur  la  Dilation  des  Ma^on- 
neries,”  par  M.  Bounceau,  is  also  laid  under  con- 
tribution. Certain  fissures  appearing  in  the  j 
masonry  of  extensive  works  at  Havre,  which  1 
could  not  possibly  be  attributed  to  settlements, 
the  French  engineers  were  obliged  to  come  to  1 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  occasioned  by  con-  ! 
traction  caused  by  decrease  of  temperature.  | 
In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  a series  of  ex-  1 
periments  was  made,  the  order  and  nature  of  [ 
which  are  fully  described,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a table  of  co-officients  of  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  materials  employed 
in  masonry,  also  given.  Mr.  A.  Hughes,  roughly 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments,  says 
gypsum  expands  most  and  marble  least ; i 

expands  more  than  brickwork,  or  three  times  and  ; 
a half,  when  the  bricks  are  laid  as  stretchers,  and  i 
three  times  greater  when  the  bricks  are  laid  aa  | 
headers.  The  experiments  were  made  on  various  | 
substances  at  hand, — Portland  cement,  tempered  j 
and  allowed  to  set  under  water  ; mortar  of  Port-  | 
land  cement,  containingtwo  parts  of  silicious  sand  I 
to  one  of  cement ; brickwork,  set  in  the  above  I 
mortar,  all  the  bricks  being  laid  stretchers ; the  | 
same  brickwork  laid  as  headers ; b^ton,  com- 
posed of  mortar  as  above,  and  round  silicious 
pebbles  ; limestone,  from  Ranville  quarry  ; lime- 
stone  from  Maladiere  ^ Caen  ; granite;  marble  j 
gypsum.  Others  made  on  bars  of  masonry  were 
conducted  under  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  raised  from  60°  to  203°  Fah.  We 
quote  one  mode  of  proceeding.  “ The  bar  of 
masonry  (some  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  in  length)  rested  on 
rollers  at  the  bottom  of  a tank,  and  butted  at 
each  extremity  against  the  lower  end  of  a vertical 
lever  or  rod.  This  lever  was  connected  with  a ' 
horizontal  axle,  supported  at  each  extremity : 
above  and  to  the  axle  a telescope  was  fixed.  The 
two  supports  were  separated  from  the  walls  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  axles,  as  well  as  the  tele- 
scopes, were  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  radiated  heat.  A 
telescope  having  been  placed  at  each  extremity, 
when  the  block  expanded  each  telescope  became 
deflected,  describing  an  arc  on  a scale  placed  ab 
a distance  of  about  100  metres  (328'081t.)  : this 
gave  a very  appreciable  length  of  arc  for  a veiy 
small  elongation  in  the  bar  of  masonry.” 

Canals  are  sparsely  treated  of  in  two  papers 
on  a project  for  the  Sutlej  Canal,  by  Captain  J. 
Crofeon,  R.E.,  and  in  a suggestion  for  canal 
falls,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Fife,  R.E. 

Bridges  of  several  descriptions  are  illustrated. 
Archdeacon  Pratt  describes  railway  snspension 
bridges  ; Lient.-Colonel  Taylor  the  Barra  Bridge, 
originally  intended  to  be  a strut-and-straia 
timber  erection,  but  reconsidered  on  a further 
acquaintance  with  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Barra,  which  carried  off  the  pile-engine  and 
assistant-engineer  in  charge,  in  the  middle  of  a 
night,  eventually  sti'anding  engine  and  engineer 
some  six  miles  down  the  impetuous  stream ; Mr. 
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; S.  Hart  gives  details  and  diagrams  of  Dharwar 
1 bridges;  and  Lient.-Colonel  A.Cowper,Il.E.,8ome 
' iisefulremarksonmilitarybridges.  The last-men- 
1 tioned  writerhavingbeeninstructedby  Sir  William 
Mansfield  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  English  and 
. Austrian  system  of  pontooning,  as  represented 
I by  Blanchard  and  Byrago,  proceeds  to  describe 
I them  both  minutely,  and  then  to  draw  up  a 
table  showing  their  relative  points.  He  shows 
that  the  Austrian  system  fulfils  96  per  cent,  of 
’ tho  qualities  requisite  in  a good  bridge  system, 

• while  the  English  only  fulfils  69.  The  requisites 

< of  an  efficient  bridge  train  are  mobility  and 
; speed.  Lient.-Colonel  Cowper  mentions  as  the 
i essential  elements  of  a bridge  system, — First, 

< easy  adaptability  to  the  beds  and  banks  of  all 
I sorts  of  rivers;  secondly,  stability  and  firmness 
' during  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  men,  horses, 

. and  artillery;  thirdly,  strength  and  durability 

• as  an  article  of  equipment;  fourthly,  capability 
to  transmit  the  covering  force,  and  at  need,  the 

. a.rroy  itself,  when  the  obstacle  is  too  consider- 

• able  to  be  bridged  over  ; and  fifthly,  mobility  to 
follow  the  movements  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  portability  for  transport  by  men  at  those 
places  where  wagons  cannot  be  taken  ; and  then 
brings  forward  a system  fulfilling  those  condi- 
tions to  a perfect  extent,  into  which,  however, 
we  need  not  now  follow  him. 

Major  F.  de  Bude,  R.A.,  contributes  a paper 
' on  the  possibility  of  veniilating  and  cooling 
barracks  and  jails  by  means  easily  available  in 
India  and  at  small  expense, — a most  desirable 
field  of  inquiry.  He  has  discovered  no  new  plan, 
however,  simply  confining  himself  to  an  adapta- 
tion of  that  used  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh. While  in  cold  countries  the  air  in  rooms 
is  wanner  than  the  air  without,  the  case  is 
’ exactly  reversed  in  hot  climates.  In  India,  the 

• external  atmosphere  is  so  much  hotter  than  tho 
hottest  and  most  vitiated  air  inside  a room  that 
Major  de  Bude  confidently  asserts  the  latter 

' could  not  escape  even  if  outlets  were  left  for  it 
in  or  near  the  roof.  He  describes  the  only  ven- 
I tilation  adopted  in  India  (not  reckoning  the 
: stirring  of  the  air  by  means  of  punkahs  as  any) 

I to  be  that  which  is  efi’ected  by  thermantidotes 
( (or  revolving  wheels  with  fans)  introduced  in 
' walls  and  doors.  The  external  atmosphere  sucked 
i in  at  the  axles  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  is 
1 blown  into  the  room  through  the  mouth  of  the 
t thermantidote  after  being  cooled  by  {massing 
t throngh  wet  tatties.  All  doors  and  windows 
1 being  carefully  closed  to  exclude  insects  as  well  as 
1 heat  and  dust,  it  follows  that  the  air  displaced 
by  the  entrance  of  the  blast  made  by  the  ther- 
mantidote must  find  an  exit  through  chinks 
below  doors  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  room  ; 
consequently  the  really  vitiated  air  near  the 

• ceiling  is  not  disturbed  by  this  method.  After 
describing  Dr.  Reid’s  plan  as  carried  out  at 
Westminster,  he  suggests  for  barracks  the  use 

• of  a furnace  to  exhaust  air  from  the  rooms,  also 
the  possibility  that  a Persian  wheel  worked  by  a 

• couple  of  bullocks  could  be  made  to  turn  a ther- 
mantidote wheel  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  effect 

I the  same  object.  Hollow  bamboos  or  b'ght  tin 
1 pipes  suspended  from  the  roof  complete  the 
! scheme.  Or,  " in  buildings  to  be  constructed 
] hereafter,  instead  of  metal  or  bamboo  tubes,  let 
; a pipe  of  masonry  run  along  the  top  of  the  walls 
■ with  openings  into  tho  rooms ; the  pipe  being 
the  width  of  the  wall  strengthened  by  arches 
where  it  wonld  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
. beams,  the  section  across  the  pipe  having  an  area 
' of  6 in.  by  6 in.  The  expense,  after  the  first 
; start,  would  be  that  of  working  the  ther- 
: mantidote,  or  of  keeping  the  furnace  alight  at 
( one  end,  and  of  filling  the  trough  (pierced  with 
J holes  for  water  to  drip  through  on  to  the  tattle) 

; at  the  other.”  Major  Medley  estimates  the 

< quantity  of  foul  air  to  be  withdrawn  from  a 
1 barrack  at  2,000  ft.  per  minute.  In  his  own 
] paper  on  barracks,  be  provides  for  ventilation  by 
I suggesting  hollow  floors  partly  sunk  below  the 
I ground  level  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  as  in  native 
. forts,  bnt  yet  having  a basement  story,  in  the 
I centre  of  which  thermantidotes  or  fans  could  be 
1 placed  so  as  to  force  up  throngh  perforations  in 
I the  floor  a continuous  current  of  air.  The 

• vitiated  air  he  proposes  to  get  rid  of  through  a 
] perforated  cornice  at  the  springiugs  or  through 
1 the  domed  roof,  a process  he  would  aid  of 
1 necessity  with  the  ventilating  furnaces  described 
I by  Major  de  Bude.  To  the  suggestions  prepared 
I by  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Commission  in 
] England,  Major  Medley  does  not  attach  much 
i importance,  deeming  that  they  were  written 
\ with  the  climate  of  Bengal  in  view  rather  than 
: that  of  Upper  India.  The  Commissioners,  it  will 
1 be  remembered,  recommended  Dr.  Arnott’s 


ventilating  air-pump  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  providing  efficient  ventilation  at  a 
low  cost. 

As  long  as  transport  remains  as  difficult  and 
expensive  as  it  now  is  in  India,  builders  will 
have  to  rely  upon  bricks  rather  than  stone  in 
most  localities.  Hence  it  is  a matter  of  import- 
ance that  the  best  modes  and  materials  for 
making  these,  and  the  best  manner  of  using 
them,  should  be  well  considered.  To  this  end  the 
principal  of  the  Thomason.  College  has  con- 
ducted some  experiments  with  a view  to  make 
coloured  bricks ; but,  so  far  as  he  relates,  had 
succeeded  only  in  making  black  ones.  He  hoped, 
however,  by  comparing  English  raw  materials 
with  native  earths,  to  be  oventnally  more  sne- 
cessful.  Native  bricks  are  soon  made,  but  they 
are  uncouth  in  shape,  and  not  uniform  in  size  or 
thickness.  Their  dusky  manufacturers  “ exca- 
vate a few  cubic  yards  of  surface  mould  from 
the  nearest  piece  of  waste  laud,  and,  after  wet- 
ting and  turning  it  over  for  a tew  minutes  with 
their  hoes,  transfer  the  mud,  pebbles,  grass, 
roots,  and  all,  lump  by  lump,  to  a double 
wooden  mould,  pot  it  in,  strike  off  with  their 
hands  the  superfluous  clay,  then  raise  the 
mould,  leaving  two  parallelepipeds  of  semi-fluid 
mud  adhering  to  the  ground;  each  moulder 
completing  a daily  task  of  about  2,000.  These 
soon  dry  in  the  sun,  and  are  ready  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  turn  over,  and  in  a few  days  to  be 
burned,  either  in  rude  kilns  or  clamps.”  Bricks 
made  in  European  methods  harden  so  rapidly 
in  this  climate  that  they  can  be  lifted  oft’  the 
floors  and  stacked  on  the  third  day,  and  placed 
in  the  kiln  or  clamp  at  the  end  of  a week.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  are  nearly  as  hot  as  the  contents 
of  the  kiln  ; there  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  kilns  closed  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  are  generally  opened  the  day  after  the 
stacking  is  completed,  tho  embers  raked  out, 
and  the  air  freely  admitted ; but  five  days  elapse 
before  the  bricks  cool  down. 

The  rivers  appear  the  most  formidable  antago- 
nists the  Anglo-Indian  engineer  is  called  upon  to 
cope  with.  The  velocity  of  the  waters  at  certain 
seasons,  the  quantity  of  silt  they  carry  with  them 
and  deposit  iu  inconvenient  places,  floods  with 
their  deposits  and  droughts,  aro  difficulties  of; 
daily  occurrence.  The  Mahanuddy’s  waters 
annually  endanger  a population  of  35,000  people 
at  Cattock.  Captain  F.  D.  Brown,  assistant 
engineer,  contributes  an  account  of  the  works 
undertaken  to  prevent  tho  recurrence  of  this 
annual  threat.  Mr.  Sibley  made  observations 
on  the  Jumna  which  show  that  at  its  average 
floods  this  river  rises  40  ft.  above  low  water ; 
but  that  it  occasionally  rises  to  a height  of  50  ft. 
above  this  level.  In  1861  it  ran  at  this  height 
for  twelve  days,  at  a rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Its  force  may  be  to  some  extent  realized  by  Mr. 
Sibley’s  calculation  that  the  discharge  per  se- 
cond must  have  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  nearly  of  million  cubic  feet.  Lieut.-col. 
Tremenhere  has  made  the  Indus  his  peculiar 
care,  ascertaining  tho  relative  amount  of  silt  iu 
the  summer  and  in  the  winter;  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  at  different  depths  ; the  velocity  of 
its  waters.  What  with  filtering,  drying,  weigh- 
ing,  passing  much  of  his  time  in  a boat  anchored 
at  point  after  point  in  the  river,  fishing  for  water 
from  different  depths  in  curious  bottles,  the 
gallant  colonel  must  have  reaped  peculiar  expe- 
riences. The  results  respecting  the  proportions 
of  silt  are  curious  : “ In  water  taken  on  the  23rd 
November,  at  9 ft.  from  the  surface,  there  was 
more  silt  than  in  water  taken  within  a couple  of 
minutes  at  the  same  spot  from  a depth  of  11  ft., 
and  more  in  water  taken  on  the  24th  November 
from  a depth  of  8 ft.,  than  from  a depth  of 
12  fc.”  It  is  a subject  fraught  with  much  inte- 
rest to  reflect  upon  the  difierence  between  the 
modes  of  the  two  movements  of  the  Japhetic 
race  in  their  reversed  strides  across  the  terres- 
trial globe.  In  old  times  the  faces  of  its  most 
enterprising  tribes  were  turned  westwards  with 
no  appliances.  They  scaled  mountains  without 
roads,  crossed  rivers  without  bridges,  cultivated 
countries  without  inplements,  and  hunted  wild 
beasts  without  rifles,  gradually  extending  over 
tract  after  tract.  Now,  after  centuries  of  civili- 
zation and  accumulations,  our  bravest  and  best 
turn  their  faces  eastemwards  towards  the  old 
Asiatic  home,  armed  with  every  appliance, 
informed  of  millions  of  facts  garnered  up  iu  the 
experience  of  ages.  Is  the  difference  in  the  results 
effected  commensurate  with  onr  great  advantages 
over  the  early  pioneers  ? Are  we  sure  we  do 
not  waste  our  best  opportunities  on  inadequate 
objects  ? Are  we  doing  all  we  possibly  can  to 
temper  the  climate  ? It  is  allowed  that  cultiva- 


tion and  drainage  materially  lessen  intensity  of 
cold;  can  nothing  be  devised  to  lessen  intensity 
of  heat  ? Taking  it  for  granted  that  evapora- 
tion, as  supplied  by  the  wet  tatties,  is  of  some 
avail  in  houses,  should  not  irrigation  be  looked 
to  and  pursued  as  the  best  hope  of  Hindostan, 
and  every  effort  strained  in  that  direction  ? In 
the  enormous  volumes  of  water,  bursting  all 
bounds,  turning  the  rivers  into  straits,  nature 
seems  to  have  furnished  the  only  requisite  not 
iu  the  power  of  man  to  provide.  The  Indus 
sometimes  rises  nearly  100  ft.  above  its  usual 
level.  Too  much  water  in  one  place  is  a misfor- 
tune. The  surplus  intercepted  and  conveyed  in 
other  directions  would  be  a blessing.  Occa- 
sionally rumours  break  upon  the  ear,  of  Govern- 
ment irrigation  schemes.  Let  us  hope  this 
generation  will  not  pass  away  before  w'o  see  the 
chief  cities  of  Hindostan  rivalling  Holland  in 
the  number  of  their  canals,  and  the  burning 
plains  intersected  with  waters.  What  has  been 
done  can  again  be  done. 

Details  of  the  building  of  police-courts,  clock- 
towers,  oil-mills,  out-posts,  the  rates  of  work  iu 
Bengal,  Hyderabad,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab,  form  further  features  in  the 
mass  of  information  Major  Medley  has  got  toge- 
ther. There  is  also  a good  indication  of  the  rate 
of  speed  at  which  public  improvements  aro 
can-ied  on  in  two  papers  on  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  now  in  course  of  progress  under  tho 
Indus  at  Attock.  We  have  said  that  the  waters 
of  the  Indus  rise  sometimes  nearly  100  ft.  They 
have  done  so  frequently  within  remembrance. 
But  at  Attock  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
rising  to  a height  of  150  ft.  as  the  channel  there 
narrows.  In  making  designs  for  a bridge  over 
the  river  at  this  point,  Colonel  Crommelin 
elevated  it  96  ft.  above  the  low-water  level.  But 
this  was  deemed  insufficient,  for  as  Lieut.-col. 
Robertson  remarks  in  his  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute a tunnel  for  it,  “ this  only  gives  4 ft. 
clear  of  a known  flood,  only  twenty  years  back, 
while  the  land-arches  would  be  all  closed,  even 
with  a flood  such  as  that  of  1841 : the  next  flood 
may  be  120  ft.,  and  what  becomes  of  the  bridge  ? 
These  floods  bring  down  trees,  stacks  of  corn 
and  fodder,  huts,  cattle,  &c. ; so  that  even  a clear 
space  of  10  ft.  between  the  river  level  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  trussed  railing  or  crown  of 
arches  would  not  save  the  bridge  from  being 
carried  away.”  The  tunnel  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted by  Colonel  Robertson  in  1859.  It  was 
commenced  in  March,  1860.  In  1861  it  was 
being  carried  on, ‘'most  vigorously”  with  the 
“ greatest  spirit,”  reported  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  by  a party  of  gallant 
Miizhee  viiners,  aided  hij  six  European  miners. 
With  this  force  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  is 
only  now  “partly  executed.”  If  this  be  the 
usual  rate  of  progress,  it  will  certainly  be 
some  time  before  we  effect  any  appreciable  re- 
sult in  our  Asiatic  possessions.  Even  the  simple 
art  of  road-making  is  magnified  into  a diffi- 
culty, by  Asiatic  circumstances.  Writes  Colonel 
Cowper, — “There  are  numerous  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject : one  executive  engineer 
reverses  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor  ; 
almost  all  proceed  empii-ically  without  any  fixed 
rules,  and  thence  results  a diversity  of  practice, 
of  which  much  must  be  wrong,  and  cause  a con- 
siderable loss  of  money.”  These  professional 
papers  will,  doubtless,  be  of  great  service,  both 
in  bringing  vividly  to  thousands  of  minds  points 
that  require  thoughtful  consideration,  and  in 
causing  happy  suggestions ; for,  to  apply  a 
homely  saying  to  a distant  clime,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  tell  the  world  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it. 


BREADTH  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADOW  IN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

I WISH  now  to  say  a few  words  on  art  principles 
in  general,  and  specially  with  regard  to  archi- 
tecture. Art  we  presume  to  be  under  most  of 
its  aspects  an  imitation  of  nature.  Now,  nature 
proceeds  by  fixed  laws.  What,  then,  are  these  ? 
Uniformity  of  plan  is  the  first  great  rule,  or,  as 
the  poet  beautifully  says,  order  is  Heaven’s  first 
law.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  tho  “Principia,”  in 
a remarkable  passage  quoted  by  Professor  Owen 
in  his  book  on  the  “ Nature  of  Limbs,”  remarks 
on  what  we  may  call  the  bilateral  symmetry  of 
nature.  Two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  hands,  two 
feet ; each  side  of  the  body  of  animals  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  plan ; 


• By  Sir  Walter  Jamee,  bart.  See  p.  342,  ante. 
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aBd  if  -we  pnrsne  our  inquiry  into  vegetal  nature, 
each  flower,  each  leaf  when  bisected,  cut  into 
equal  parts,  produces  two  parts  essentially  the 
same  and  both  perfect.  Again,  we  have  in  the 
various  segments  of  animals  an  analogous 
uniformity.  Thus  we  see  the  limb  is  in  all  its 
features  the  same,  whether  it  be  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  and  botanists  tell  ns  that  a flower  is  but  a 
highly  developed  leaf.  Now,  to  carry  this  law 
into  the  arts,  we  see  that  symmetry  or  what 
may  be  called  uniformity  of  plan  is  the  first 
great  law.  If  we  bisect  a Doric  column,  or  a 
Doric  temple,  each  side  or  each  part  exactly 
answers  to  the  other ; and,  in  common  language, 
the  phrase  that  a thing  is  “ lopsided,”  or  “ all  on 
one  side,”  is  but  another  form  of  expressing 
our  sense  of  its  ugliness- — an  ugliness  arising 
from  imperfection  because  the  parts  do  not 
correspond. 

God’s  handwriting  is  seen  upon  the  surface 
of  nature : if  wo  want  a test  of  what  is  true 
and  beautiful  in  art,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  is 
the  handwriting  the  same  ? This,  I think,  is 
the  best  and  only  sufficient  test  of  the  beauti- 
ful. What,  then,  are  the  characters  ? This 
uniformity  or  symmetry  of  plan  is  the  first. 
But  underlying  this  principle,  not  opposed  but 
rather  in  subtle  and  exquisite  harmony  with  it, 
is  the  law  of  infinite  variety,  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  as  marvellous  and  beautiful  as  its 
correlative  law  of  symmetry.  Buffon,  the  great 
French  naturalist,  has  well  remai'ked,  “ It  is 
only  by  compaiing  wo  can  judge,  and  our  know- 
ledge turns  entirely  on  the  relations  that  things 
bear  to  those  that  resemble  them,  and  to  those 
that  differ  from  them,”  and  he  adds,  by  way  of 
illustration,  ” if  there  were  no  animals,  the 
physical  nature  and  structure  of  man  would  be 
far  more  incomprehensible  than  it  is.”  May  we 
not  in  like  manner  say  that  if  we  had  had  no 
nature  we  could  have  had  no  art;  and  that 
without  going  to  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  true  principles  of  structure. 
What,  then,  is  this  law  of  perpetual  and  never 
ending  variation  ? I will  put  it  in  a twofold 
light.  1st.  The  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  or 
what  may  be  called  creative  ingenuity.  2nd. 
The  principles  of  variety  and  contrast,  as  being, 
per  se,  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  physical 
world,  and,  therefore,  essential  to  the  beauty  of 
any  work  of  art. 

On  the  first  topic,  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  the  skill  with  which  each  part  is  made 
to  play  its  due  proportion  or  share  in  the  won- 
drous whole,  I know  of  no  better  illustration 
than  the  skeletons  of  animals.  It  is  here  that 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  evidences  of 
adaptation  to  ends,  as  well  as  unity  of  plan,  have 
been  discovered. 

No  study  could,  I am  persuaded,  be  more  use- 
ful to  the  architect,  as  well  as  to  the  artist. 
The  principle  of  the  arch  may  be  said  to  be  the 
leading  idea  of  the  bony  framework.  Our  skulls 
are  arches  5 our  feet  are  arches  5 our  bodies  form 
ai'ches — for  what  are  the  ribs  and  concomitant 
vertebrae  but  an  arch  ? The  whole  spinal  mar- 
row,  as  it  descends  from  the  brain  to  the  pelvis, 
is  enclosed  in  a strong,  compact  arch,  to  which 
the  spines  of  the  back  act  as  a ijowerful  key- 
stone. But  if  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  to  be 
found  in  the  body  of  eveiy  animal,  we  may  dis- 
cover likewise  that  of  the  column,  or  vertical 
support.  No  superfluous  material  is  here  wasted 
by  the  great  Creator.  The  limb  of  the  elephant 
is  well  proportioned  to  sustain  the  enormous 
weight  of  his  unwieldy  yet  majestic  frame ; 
while  that  of  the  camel  or  giraffe  is  slender, 
elegant,  and  bony,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
superincumbent  mass  that  presses  upon  it. 
Look,  too,  at  the  feet  of  the  camel  and  the  ele- 
phant. The  foot  of  the  elephant,  like  the  instep 
of  the  human  being,  is  arched  in  its  structure, 
calculated  to  support  weight.  The  foot  of  the 
camel  is  not  arched  at  all,  but  flatly,  horizontally, 
spread  out,  with  soft,  large  cushions  at  its  sides, 
to  prevent  the  animal  sinking  into  the  sand  of 
the  desert.  But  Nature  is  as  thrifty  an  architect 
in  the  choice  of  her  materials  as  in  the  forms  in 
which  she  disposes  them.  I select  the  following 
passages  from  a work  of  Owen  : — “ The  bones  of 
fishes  are  spongy  in  the  interior;  and  where 
ossification  takes  place  it  is  restricted  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  primary  gristly  mould.  The 
bones  of  the  turtles  and  sloths  are  solid  ; but  in 
the  active  land  quadrupeds  the  shaft  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  limbs  is  hollow,  the  first-formed 
osseous  substance  being  absorbed  as  new  bone  is 
being  deposited  from  without.  The  strength 
and  lightness  of  the  limb-bones  are  thus  in- 
creased, after  the  well-known  principle  of  Galileo, 
exhibited  by  means  of  a straw  picked  up  from  bis 


prison-fioor,  to  answer  a charge  of  Atheism 
brought  against  him  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
bones  of  birds,  especially  those  of  powerful 
flight,  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness.  The 
osseous  tissue  is,  in  fact,  more  compact  than  in 
other  animals : but  its  quantity  in  any  given 
bone  is  much  less,  the  most  admirable  economy 
being  traceable  throughout  the  stmeture  of  the 
bird  in  the  advantageous  arrangement  of  the 
weighty  materials.”  Then,  after  illustrating 
this  by  showing  how  heated  air  pei-meates  the 
bones  of  the  bird,  ho  concludes, — ‘‘  The  bones  of 
birds  are  filled  with  rarefied  air.  Their  ex- 
tremities present  a light,  open  net-work,  slender 
columns,  shooting  across  from  wall  to  wall,  these 
little  columns  being  likewise  hollow.  ” 

Every  book  that  is  written  on  Natural  Ilistory 
gives  us  something  of  the  same  kind.  Now  I 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  word  “ Question,  question,” 

, mentally  uttered  by  niy  auditors,  as  if  such 
arguments  werq  foreign  to  my  lecture.  I must 
excuse  myself  by  saying  that,  as  Nature  does 
everything  with  a clear  and  definite  purpose,  or 
final  cause,  the  architect  ought  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  that  the  vegetable  world  as  well  as  the 
animal  kingdom  offer  most  excellent  subjects  for 
the  study  of  the  young  architect, — subjects 
hardly  secondary,  if  at  all  so,  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  man,  the  temples  of  Greece,  or  the 
Mediccval  cathedral. 

The  principle  of  the  hollow  column,  which  I 
alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  lecture, 
though  well  known  to  the  engineer,  has  seldom 
been  brought  into  use  by  the  architect.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  indeed,  has  used  it  in  the  Chui-ch  of 
St.  Alban,  where  the  decorative  columns  are  of 
hollow  pottery,  not  unlike  draining  tiles.  The 
effect  is  pleasing.  I observe,  too,  that  Mr. 
Barry  has  used  the  same  contrivance  for  orna- 
menting the  comers  of  some  schools  in  Holbom, 
and  has  adapted  these  hollow  tiles  to  convey 
water  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  But  it 
is  when  we  come  to  the  higher  region  of  the 
air  (like  the  bird)  that  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  see  bird-stnictnrc,  if  I may  coin  a word,  imi- 
tated. What  is  the  spire  itself  but  a hollow 
tube  ? and  it  is  in  the  building  of  spires  that 
hollow  tubes,  as  I conceive,  might  very  effectu- 
ally be  introduced,  as  being  good  examples  of  a 
combination  of  lightness  with  strength,  and  en- 
abling us  to  get  what  we  as  English  builders  are 
very  defective  in.  I mean  altitude  of  propor- 
tion. This  quality  is  necessary  to  grandeur, 
particularly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  in  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  then  in  that  variation  which  admits  of 
the  special  adaptation  of  each  form  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,  that  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  wisdom 
of  God.  Why  should  not  the  same  law  guide 
us  in  our  buildings  ? Pugin  has  well  defined 
architectural  propriety  to  be  that  the  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  an  edifice  should  be 
illustrative  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  animal, 
the  tree,  or  the  flower,  each  has  its  own  cha- 
racter. So  should  the  building  designed  for 
God’s  glory,  the  collegiate  establishment,  the 
town-hall,  the  mansion,  or  the  cottage.  I need 
not  point  out  how  contrary  to  this  wholesome 
principle  is  the  idea  of  having  a church  like  a 
Greek  temple  with  a Doric  colonnade,  a collegiate 
establishment  like  a laig^e  hotel,  a town-hall  like 
a theatre,  a gentleman’s  house  like  a barrack,  or 
little  better,  a Gothic  abbey,  or  an  entrance- 
lodge,  decorated  with  an  Egyptian  Sphinx. 
There  is  a place  in  Nature  for  everything,  and 
everything  should  be  in  its  place. 

Nor  is  this  rale  less  applicable  to  small  than 
to  great  things.  It  gives  tme  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  character,  and  cuts  off  useless  orna- 
mentation. It  is  allied  to  the  equally  important 
principle  that  ornament  should  never  bo  intro- 
duced for  its  own  sake,  or  as  we  may  express  it, 
for  “mere  show-off.”  but  should  be  confined  to 
the  decoration  of  construction.  We  never  see 
anything  in  nature  overcrowded.  Everything  is 
subservient  to  some  purpose,  and  beauty  is 
superadded.  How  different  is  this  from  the 
faulty  decoration  of  the  upholsterer,  who  deter- 
mines to  do  the  thing  in  the  Gothic,  the  Greek, 
the  Italian  style,  or  in  what  may  be  called  a 
skilful  medley  of  the  worst  features  of  all  these, 
the  upholsterer’s  style  : crockets  and  finials  pro- 
ject from  every  comer;  here  the  claw  of  a 
beast,  there  the  beak  of  a griffin ; here  a side- 
board supported  by  a maliogany  eagle,  there  a 
serpent  twisting  gracefully  round  the  table’s 
leg.  Where,  I ask,  are  simplicity  and  breadth  in 
these  things  f”  Truly  did  Mr.  Pugin  remark  that 
a gentleman  could  hardly  walk  through  a draw- , 


ing-room  fitted  up  in  this  style  without  danger 
either  to  the  furniture  or  to  his  own  clothes..'  ' ~ 

Mr.  Pugin  remarks,  “ Notwithstanding  the 
palpable  impracticability  of  adapting  the  Greek 
temples  to  our  climate,  habits,  and  religion,  we 
see  post-office,  theatre,  church,  bath,  reading, 
room,  hotel,  Methodist  chapel,  and  turnpike*gate, 
all  present  the  eternal  sameness  of  a Greek 
temple  outraged  in  all  its  proportions.  r, 

A few  words  may  be  added  on  variety,  not 
merely  considered  with  a view  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  buildings  are  designed,  but 
as  in  itself  a principle  of  beauty  and  a main 
source  of  the  picturesque.  Inequality  of  forms 
and  quantities  is  necessary  to  make  up  an  agree- 
able building  or  picture.  It  has,  I think,  been 
remarked  with  great  truth,  that  the  effect  of  the 
opposition  of  lines  and  the  force  of  contrast  is 
more  noticeable  in  a work  of  art  than  in  nature; 
for  in  the  former  the  various  objects  strike  upon 
the  retina  at  once,  in  the  latter  they  are  dis- 
persed over  the  landscape.  A defect  may  b& 
observed  in  a photograph,  which  would  not 
strike  the  most  delicate  or  critical  eye  in  nature. 
To  show  what  I mean  I have  taken  the  trouble 
to  draw  out,  as  a diagram,  the  hand  of  a man 
and  the  hand  of  a monkey.  Teleologically,  that 
is,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  purpose  for 
which  each  is  framed,  they  are  equally  well 
adapted ; but  in  point  of  variety  of  form,  ob- 
serve, I beg,  in  the  human  band,  with  what 
delicacy  and  variety  the  length  of  fingers  is 
gradated;  how  much  more  subtle  the  difference 
is  in  the  size  of  the  finger  joints,  and  how 
this  infinite  variety  of  size  contributes  to  beauty. 
The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  graceful  and  sweU- 
ing  curves  which  bound  the  outline  of  the  form 
of  man. 

I will,  just  for  example’s  sake,  give  another 
illustration,  from  the  floral  kingdom, — a rose  and 
a convolvolus.  The  forms  are  equally  lovely,  yet 
both  dissimilar ; aud  if  we  examine  the  paris 
with  care,  we  find  no  two  leaves,  no  two  petals, 
no  two  parts  of  any  description  like  their  fellows. 
The  flowing  curves  of  the  floral  kingdom  may 
be  a study  more  congenial  to  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor  than  to  the  architect,  who  deals,  in 
general,  with  stiff  aud  unyielding  materials.  In 
the  midst,  however,  of  these  lovely  curves, 
within  the  calyx,  and  often  round  the  corona  of 
the  flower,  there  are  exquisitely  symmetrical 
forms, — hexagons,  pentagons,  octagons, — every 
conceivable  geometrical  form  which,  in  the  com- 
position, for  instance,  of  decorated  windows, 
would  be  most  serviceable  to  the  architects 
From  their  illuminated  manuscripts,  from  their 
being  great  farmers,  Ac.,  we  may  weU  believe 
that  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  not  only 
studied  botany,  but  adapted  it  to  their  building 
purposes  ; and  if  we  may  trust  the  analogies  of 
language,  one  beautiful  feature  in  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  is  the  fruit  of  this  research.  I allude 
to  the  rose  window. 

I exhibit  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple two  houses  of  the  commonest  street  type 
No.  1,  entirely  unomamented;  the  second  such 
as  seen  in  a better  kind  of  street,  with  at  least 
a show  of  taste  upon  it.  Why  is  one  superior 
to  the  other  ? Both  are  equally  symmetrical ; 
but  in  No.  2,  superadded  to  the  symmetry,  there 
is  a show  of  variety,— of  variety  in  the  forms, 
and  variety  in  the  quantities.  I should  be  glad 
if  any  one  could  point  out  any  other  difference 
to  account  for  the  extremely  different  effect  of- 
the  two  designs  upon  the  eye.  The  next  ex- 
ample I exhibit  is  from  Welford  Church,  Berk- 
shire.  These  elevations  are  taken  from  a print, 
and  are  both  somewhat  modified.  In  No.  1, 
the  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  exactly  coin- 
cides ; in  No.  2 it  is  different.  Referring,  in 
the  next  place,  to  the  segments  of  the  tower, 
we  find  them  in  No.  1 precisely  eqnal ; in  No.  2, 
quite  unequal.  The  uneducated,  even,  would,  I 
imagine,  see  that  No.  1 is  superior  in  all  respects 
to  No.  2.  Nor  can  I assign  any  reason  for  this 
superiority,  unless  it  be  the  application  of  that 
law  of  variety  which,  as  I apprehend,  arises 
originally  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
various  means  for  various  ends,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  carnivora  are  for  one  purpose,  those  of  the 
rodentia  for  another : but  which  becomes, 
secondarily,  a principle  or  Jaw  of  beauty,  inde- 
pendently of  any  purpose  which  the  Author  of 
nature  may  have  had  in  view.  I exhibit  a draw- 
ing  of  an  arch  in  Canterbury  precincts.  The 
point  here  is  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
vegetation  accommodates  itself  to  buildings. 
Architects  are  hardly  sufficiently  alive  to  this 
point.  A grass  la-wn,  such  as  England,  and 
England  alone,  can  boast,  is  the  most  beautiful 
platform  from  which  any  building  can  spring. 
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Trees,  shrubs,  and  ivy — even  dangerous  ivy — 
have  their  beauty,  and  are  valuable  adjuncts  to 
architecture. 

I would  now,  before  concluding,  call  your 
attention  to  the  diagram  above  my  head,  in  which 
I have  ventured  to  propound  my  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  arts  and  architecture  par- 
ticularly. You  will  observe,  it  is  divided  into 
three  heads — form,  height,  and  shadow  and 
colour } or  we  may  call  them  outline,  substance, 
and  colour,  for  light  and  shadow  are  the  means  of 
giving  rounded  form. 

Under  the  head  of  "Form,”  you  will  observe 
that  I have  taken  the  Doric  temple  as  the 
example  of  symmetry,  and  the  Gothic  cathedral 
as  that  of  variety  in  form.  They  are  perhaps 
as  good  as  any  we  might  chance  to  hit  upon.  I 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  symmetry  of 
the  Doric  column  is  diversified  by  an  almost 
infinite  variety,  and  that  the  variety  of  the 
Gothic  minster  is  modified  by  a large  share  of 
symmetry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  assert, 
that  in  Gothic  art  the  principle  of  exact  corre- 
spondence of  parts  is  changed  for  that  of  a 
general  balance  between  “ the  two  sides,  so 
to  say,  of  the  picture.”  This  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  position  of  the  central  tower  in  Canter- 
bury and  other  cathedrals.  To  the  east  we 
always  liave  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
building.  Here,  owing  to  its  sacredness,  the 
largest  amount  of  decoration  is  always  to  be 
found,  both  externally  and  internally.  Deep 
shadows  throw  out  the  surrounding  chapels,  and 
where  terminated  in  a " chevet,”  this  portion  of 
the  edifice  is  generally  full  of  interest.  To 
balance  this  mass  of  decoration,  we  have  the 
great  length  and  quiet  stateliness  of  the  nave ; 
yet  even  these  fail  to  give  their  due  share  of  im- 
portance to  the  western  parts  of  the  building, 
for  the  typical  completeness  of  which  two  western 
towers  are  an  absolute  necessity.  I offer  my 
humble  adhesion  to  Hr.  Fergusson’s  view,  who 
calls  Lichfield,  with  its  central  and  two  western 
spires,  though  small  in  size,  a thoroughly  artistic 
group.  Canterbury,  of  which  I exhibit  a litho- 
graph only  moderately  well  done,  is  a good  deal 
too  long. 

If  wo  recognise  in  any  measure  the  truth  of 
the  principles  developed  in  this  lecture,  we  shall 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  understand  why  we  are 
greater  and  yet  less,  less  and  yet  greater,  than 
our  ancestors.  As  has  been  most  eloquently 
remarked  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  " We 
cannot  dispense  with  the  mighty  past,  even  when 
wo  have  shot  far  beyond  it.”  Those  who  follow 
cannot  be  as  those  who  went  before.  Medimval 
days,  with  their  exalted  faith,  their  noblo 
chivalry,  their  rude  violence,  have  gone,  and 
cannot  return ; yet  they  have  left  a legacy  of 
enduring  value.  Their  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
abbeys  come  down  to  our  days,  and  preach  to 
us  in  stones,  the  best  of  sermons.  Truly  it  may 
be  said  of  those  grand  old  monks  that  they 
laboured,  and  wo  have  entered  iuto  their  labours. 
The  comparison  instituted  by  the  eloquent 
vn'iter  alluded  to,  between  Elijah  and  Elisha,  is 
not  inapposite.  The  rude  vigour  of  primitive 
times  gave  way  in  the  latter  to  winning  arts  and 
healing  arts,  and  gentle  words  of  socialand  peace- 
ful intercourse.”  The  stream  no  longer  bounds 
from  rock  to  rock,  but  flows  on  in  tame  fields, — 
in  a channel,  if  less  ruggedly  beautiful,  wider, 
and  perhaps  more  beneficent.  It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  arts.  Oi^  great  works  are 
few.  Be  it  so ; but  do  not  these  very  great  and 
magnificent  buildings  of  former  ages  tell  another 
tale,  viz.,  of  labour  unroraunerated ; of  large 
populations  pressed  down  by  serfdom  ; of  educa- 
tion little  spread;  of  one  order,  and  one  order 
alone,  that  of  the  clergy,  absorbing  in  itself, 
not  merely  all  that  was  spiritually  good  and  groat, 
bub  even  all  that  comes  under  the  term  of  tem- 
poral prosperity  ? Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the 
work  of  architecture,  if  carried  on  by  men  of  in- 
ferior genius  to  those  who  decorated  the  Parthe- 
non, or  raised  to  the  skies  our  noble  minsters, 
may  be  practised  in  a spirit  certainly  of  wider 
usefulness,  and  with  aims  not  leas  beneficent. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — A crowded  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  London  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  on 
the  16th,  at  Bloomsbury,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving reports  from  the  delegates  as  to  how  far 
the  various  building  firms  have  acted  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  associated  employers  to  pay 
the  advance  to  8d.  per  hour  to  the  men  on  Satur- 
day last.  It  appeared  that  most  of  the  leading 


firms  in  the  trade  had  carried  out  the  resolution 
and  paid  the  advance ; which,  however,  other 
firms  had  refused  on  various  grounds.  The  dele- 
gate from  Perry’s  stated  that  the  men  had  sus- 
pended work  since  Monday  last  until  they  could 
obtain  a definite  reply  from  the  employer.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  deal  with 
Perry’s  firm  first,  and  the  following  resolntion 
was  adopted  unanimously  : — 

“ That  the  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Perry  be  requested 
to  vait  upon  that  gentleman  to-morrow  morning  with  a 
list  of  those  firms  who  have  given  the  advance,  and  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Perry  still  refusing  to  pay  the  8d.  per  hour, 
this  meeting  empowers  the  men  at  once  to  leave  his  em- 
ploy, and  pledges  itself  to  support  them  in  so  doing.” 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  men  in  the  other 
firms  who  bad  refused  the  advance  should  at 
once  make  application  to  the  employer  for  it, 
and  report  the  result. 

Maidstone.  — The  carpenters  and  joiners  are 
on  strike,  as  well  as  the  bricklayers,  for  a rise 
of  wages.  The  movement  originated  in  a de- 
mand of  an  advance  of  6d.  a day,  to  which  the 
builders  agreed,  if  the  hour  system  were  adopted. 
This  system  the  men  agreed  to  adopt  if  6id.  an 
hour  were  given.  The  masters  refused,  and  the 
men  struck  work. 

Poole.  — The  caipenters  and  joiners  have 
struck  for  24s.  per  week,  instead  of  21s.  as 
hitherto.  The  masters  unanimously  resolved 
that  no  advance  of  wages  be  agreed  to.  Some 
of  the  men  have  returned  to  their  work,  and 
others  have  left  for  neighbouring  towns. 

Bath. — The  masons  have  had  a rise  of  3s.  per 
week  concedec^to  them  by  their  employers 
without  a strike. 

Wolverhampton. — The  operative  painters,  61 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Manchester  union, 
have  turned  out  on  strike  for  a rise  in  their 
wages  of  2s.,  viz,  from  26s.  to  2Sa.,  and  certain 
other  advantages.  Endeavours  are  being  made 
to  induce  them  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

Birmingham. — The  bricklayers  have  refused 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire  elected 
conjointly  by  themselves  and  the  masters,  and 
have  struck  work.  This  does  not  look  well  for 
the  hope  of  settling  all  disputes  by  arbitration. 
It  is  when  the  umpire  decides  against  either 
worlcmen  or  masters  that  the  sincerity  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  principle  mnet  be  tested.  The 
bricklayers,  however,  say  they  did  not  consent  to 
leave  all  disputes  to  arbitration.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  ease  in  question,  the  men  gave  notice  of 
a demand  for  a rise  of  wages  of  one  farthing  an 
hour.  The  masters  agreed  to  this  proposal  on 
condition  that  the  men  should  work  till  two 
o’clock  on  Saturdays.  This  was  objected  to  j 
and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration. 
Both  masters  and  men  agreed  to  this,  and  both 
sent  representatives  to  the  meetings,  and  both 
accepted  Mr.  Lloyd  as  umpire.  After  hearing 
the  case  stated  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  his 
decision  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  pre- 
sented for  the  proposed  increase,  which  decision 
left  the  old  rules  unaltered  for  the  current  year. 
If  Mr.  Lloyd  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  men,  the 
masters  would  most  probably  have  accepted  his 
ruling,  and  given  the  proposed  advance.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  men  have  not  done  so. 

Liverpool. — The  strike  of  the  house  car- 
penters and  joiners  is  virtually  at  an  end,  the 
men’s  demands  having  been  agreed  to.  The 
London  and  North-Wostem  employes  at  the 
Liverpool  goods  station  have  asked  and  obtained 
an  advance  of  wages.  The  sailors,  sea-cooks, 
and  stewards  of  Liverpool  are  agitating  for  a 
rise  in  wages  ; and  the  girls  employed  in  picking 
waste  cotton  have  struck  for  a rise  of  2b.  a 
week,  and  obtained  it,  after  walking  in  proces- 
sion to  a sort  of  “women’s  rights  ” demonstra- 
tion on  the  flags  of  the  Exchange,  which  no  doubt 
frightened  the  ^at  cotton  merchants  within 
into  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Preston. — The  stonemasons,  flaggers,  slaters, 
and  joiners  here  are  on  strike — the  first  wanting 
a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  the  second 
and  third  an  alteration  in  their  rules,  and  the 
fourth  more  money.  The  masters  have  entered 
into  a union  to  stand  out  against  the  demands  of ' 

' the  workmen. 

Bradford,  — Several  hundred  iron-monlders 
have  struck  work  here  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
They  have  recently  received  30s.  per  week,  and 
they  seek  an  addition  of  2b.  per  week.  Two  or 
three  firms  have  yielded,  and  their  men  have 
returned  to  work.  The  majority  of  the  masters, 
however,  decline  to  give  the  advance.  Other 
branches  of  the  iron  trade  indicate  signs  of 
uneasiness,  other  workmen  having  given  formal 
notice  for  an  advance  during  the  present  month. . 


The  stonemasons  in  this  district  received  an  ad- 
vance of  3s.  per  week  on  the  1st  of  May,  making 
their  wages  30a.  per  week  for  nine  hours’  work 
per  day.  They  bad  given  their  masters  six 
months’  notice  of  their  desire  for  an  advance. 

Carlisle. — The  Carlisle  Builders’  Association 
have  passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

“That  tliis  association  do  agree  to  a revision  of  the 
trade  regulations  and  rates  of  wages,  by  delegates  ap- 
pointed in  equal  numbers  from  the  masters  and  masons 
of  Carlisle,  with  a disinterested  person  to  act  as  chairman 
and  umpire. 

That  this  association  is  at  all  times  willing  to  receive 
and  consider  any  proposal  from  the  operative  masons  of 
Carlisle  with  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the  strike.” 

A copy  of  these  two  resolutions  was  given  to 
delegates  of  the  masons  at  their  request,  to  lay 
before  their  lodges.  The  painters  have  con- 
sented to  accept  the  hour  system  of  payment,  if 
terms  can  be  agreed  upon.  The  masters  offer 
od.  an  hour,  but  the  men  want  6d.,  and  so  the 
matter  rests.  The  joiners  are  still  out,  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

Oalashiels. — A great  majority  of  the  masons 
have  struck  work  in  oonsequenco  of  the  masters 
reducing  their  wages  one  halfpenny  per  hour. 
The  building  trade  has  been  unusually  brisk  this 
spring.  The  plumbers  have  obtained  a rise  of 
2s.  per  week,  making  their  wages  23s. 

Paisley. — The  sawyers  and  woodturners  have 
resolved  to  petition  their  employers  for  an  ad- 
vance of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages. 

Limerick.  — The  tailors  here  have  struck 
against  the  women,  because  the  masters  employ 
them  to  sew  the  lighter  kind  of  garments  ! And 
this  in  the  “land  of  chivalry"  too  ! Moreover, 
they  say  they  won’t  go  back  to  work  again  until 
all  the  poor  women  are  discharged. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  HOXTON. 

On  Monday  woek,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
acting  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  consecrated  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Hyde-place,  Rose- 
mary Branch  Bridge,  Hoxton.  The  church  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  best 
known  as  the  architect  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Shoreditch.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  bands,  &c.,  in  the  First  Pointed  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  of  rather  a continental 
cast.  Placed  among  tolerably  lofty  houses,  it 
vindicates  its  own  height,  and  is  in  this  respect 
quite  of  the  beet  type  of  the  town  church.  The 
general  gronnd-plan  is  a parallelogram,  of  about 
98  ft.  by  66  ft.,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles, — 
the  nave  terminating  in  a semioirculai’  apse,  the 
north  aisle  being  shortened  by  the  length  of  the 
vestry,  and  the  south  ending  in  an  organ  chapel. 
Five  pointed  arches  separate  the  aisles  from  the 
nave,  four  bays  belonging  to  the  nave  proper, 
and  the  fifth,  which  is  more  contracted  both  in 
height  and  width,  belonging  to  the  guasi-chancel. 
Proper  chancel  there  is  none,  for  the  shortness 
of  the  site  from  west  to  east  is  such,  that  to  give 
dignity  to  the  building,  the  architect  has  been 
compelled  to  make  the  whole  roof  of  uniform 
height.  The  false-chancel  is  formed  by  raising 
into  a dais  the  last  few  feet  of  the  nave,  to  the 
height  of  some  35  in.  in  its  extremest  elevation, 
and  by  a ceiling  over,  with  planed  boards,  the 
rafters  of  the  half-conical  roof  of  the  apse.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  in  a building  which 
rises  about  75  ft.  inside  from  the  pavement  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  is  exceedingly  fine.  The 
architect  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  building.  With  a fall  or  scanty 
congregation,  during  singing  or  preaching,  the 
church  is  remarkably  good  for  sound ; and 
though  the  laws  of  applied  acoustics  be  obscure, 
we  may  hazard  a conjecture  that  the  wall  of  the 
apse,  solid  in  its  lower  part  for  some  30  ft.,  till  it 
reaches  the  clerestory  lights,  which  run  round 
the  apse  as  well  as  the  nave,  and  then  the  con- 
cave smooth  surface  of  the  sanctuary,  are  not 
without  effect  in  producing  this.  The  clerestory 
and  roof  are  effective  features  of  the  interior. 
The  clerestory  has  thirteen  lancet  windows 
in  the  apse,  and  is  continued  along  the  nave  in 
three  similar  lancets  on  each  side,  alternating 
with  four  pairs  of  small  lancets,  surmounted  by 
a circle,  each  pair  under  one  interior  arch.  This 
arrangement,  while  it  lessens  the  w'eight  of  wall 
upon  the  nave  piers,  also  by  giving  a sort  of 
splay  to  the  windows  adds  to  the  light  of  the 
whole.  The  light,  being  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively  from  the  clerestory  of  apse  and  nave 
(another  town  church  feature),  falls  with  a moat 
pleasing  softness  upon  the  congregation  below — 
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, looking 

—Mr.  James  Brooks,  Architect. 


an  effect  which  ia  farther  heightened  by  two  | 
ahadea  of  delicate  green  which  tint  the  glass.  i 
The  roof  is  of  very  high  pitch,  and  of  a width  at  I 
its  base  of  about  30  ft.  The  rafters,  which  rise  at 
very  frequent  intervals  each  from  the  wall-plate  to 
the  ridge  without  any  purlins,  have  a very 
marked  effect.  In  the  western  gable  is  a wheel 
window,  consisting  of  twelve  circles  enclosing 
four  irregular  figures  of  a circular  character; 
beneath  which  are  two  very  fine  windows  of  two 
lights  each.  This  west  end  seen  from  the  altar- 
steps  is  very  imposing,  as  there  is  a blank  wall 
of  brick,  necessitated  by  the  external  abutment 
of  a building  upon  it,  of  some  40  ft.  high,  and 
above  this  and  rising  to  60  or  70  ft.  are  the  wheel 
and  other  windows  just  mentioned.  The  blank 
space  thus  left  affords  a splendid  oppoii;nnity 
for  a wall-painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  or 
other  subject  being  introduced  upon  a panel  of 
the  width  of  the  entire  nave.  The  reredos  is  an 
arcade  of  seven  arches  of  Bath  stone  round  the 
apse,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  red  brick  of 
the  walls.  A white  marble  cross  with  back- 
ground of  inlaid  marble  of  greenish  colour 
occupies  the  central  panel ; and  it  is  contem- 
plated filling  the  remaining  panels  with  mosaics 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  The  com- 
munion-table is  a handsome  piece  of  cabinet- 
work : it  is  built  as  a bond  fide  table  with  panels 
of  various  kinds  of  wood,  and  crosses  of  teak  i 
inlaid  in  the  top,  and  illustrates  w'hat  may  be 
done  in  good  architectural  taste  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  spurious  principle  of  constructing 
an  altar  with  massive  wooden  pillars  and 
capitals  and  arches  to  support  what,  after  all, 
ia  only  a slab  of  wood  of  a few  pounds  weight. : 
The  choir-stalls  are  formed  partly  of  old  oak 
taken  from  the  recently  rehabilitated  chapel  of  I 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Three  small  stained  1 
glass  windows  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  are  i 
placed  in  the  south  aisle.  There  is  no  font  at : 
present,  owing  to  straitened  means.  Externally  ' 
the  apse  and  high-pitched  roof  with  its  boldly.  ' 
defined  eaves  and  gutters  resting  on  brick ' 
corbel-tables,  and  the  spirelet  rising  like  a 
sanctns-bell  turret  and  covered  with  lead  and  • 
copper,  are  the  most  striking  features  of  the  : 
building.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  builders,  • 
Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge,  whose  work  I 
appears  to  be  very  conscientiously  executed. 
The  contract  was  let  for  5,8001. ; and  the  ex-  i 
penses  of  every  kind  will,  we  understand,  be  j 
covered  by  about  7,0001.  After  the  liberal  sub- ' 


scriptions  of  Mr.  P,  Cazenove,  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Fund,  and  other  societies  and  gentle- 
men, about  4501.  are  still  deficient.  The  incum- 
bent, the  Key.  J.  T.  Jeffcock,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  donations  to  the  bnilding-fund,  or  towards 
the  additional  decorations  required. 


THE  GERMAN  GYMNASTIC  SOCIETY, 
ST.  PANCRAS  ROAD. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  German  Gymnastic 
Society,  established  in  the  Old  St.  Pnneras-road, 
King’s-cross,  to  afford  its  members  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bodily  exercise,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  healthful  recreation,  but  with  a view  to  ren- 
der them  fit  to  serve  their  fellow-men  and  their 
country,  in  all  cases  where  bodily  strength, 
endurance,  and  skill  are  called  for.  A Gymna- 
sium Company  have  built  a hall  used  by  the 
society,  and  the  interest  upon  the  shares  of  the 
company  is  limited  to  5 per  cent.  Neither  the 
company  nor  the  society  has  been  established 
with  a view  to  profit,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
councO,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  squads,  render 
their  services  gratuitously.  The  first  move- 
ments for  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, in  Germany,  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  The  man 
who  had  done  most  in  popularising  gymnastics 
was  Ludwig  Jahn.  In  1811  he  opened  a public 
gymnasium  at  Berlin,  which  was  visited  by 
many  thousands,  boys  and  men.  The  whole  of 
the  latter  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  war  of 
liberation,  and  many  of  the  most  able  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
Governments  took  np  gymnastics.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  them  into  the  schools  and 
the  army,  but  not  mneb  was  done.  A time  of 
re-action  set  in,  gymnastic  societies  were  treated 
as  political  bodies,  persecuted,  and  suppressed. 
The  promoters  of  the  movement,  however,  kept 
steadily  at  work,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  in  that  country  about  1,800  societies,  with 
close  upon  200,000  members. 

The  German  system  of  gymnastics  has 
been  introduced  into  other  countries.  A 
German  Gymnastic  Society  was  established 
in  London  in  1861  by  170  Germans  who  sub- 
scribed to  a foundation  fund.  All  classes  are 
represented,  but  the  mercantile  class  prepon- 
derates. Their  hall,  of  which  we  give  a view, 


has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Piper  & Wheeler, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ed.  Griining,  architect. 
The  apparatus  has  been  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Snoxell,  from  designs  supplied  to  them. 
The  fittings  are  as  yet  far  from  complete.  When 
all  is  done  about  30  squads  of  10  men  each  will 
be  able  to  practise  at  a time.  A structure  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  not  shown,  is  intended  for 
escalading  exercises. 

The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  : — length,  130 
ft. ; width,  80  ft.  5 height  to  the  top  beam  57,  ft. 
The  club-room  ia  60  ft.  by  35  ft.  There  is  also  a 
reading-room.  The  Society’s  library  contains 
now  90  works  on  bodily  exercises,  and  300 
others ; 500  volumes  are  expected  shortly  from 
Mr.  Brockhans,  of  Leipsig. 

It  is  proposed  to  ornament  the  hall  with  busts 
of  celebrated  Germans  and  others,  who  have 
worked  in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  Jahn’s 
bust,  by  Mr.  Grass,  has  been  completed,  and  so 
have  busts  of  Spiess  and  Gutsmuths,  by  Mr. 
Novra.  A large  clock  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Murray,  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Another 
English  member,  Mr.  Haslnck,  intends  present- 
ing a clock  for  the  club-room. 

The  land  is  held  on  lease  for  94  years  at  a rent 
of  42Z.  The  building  cost  about  6,0001.  exclusive 
of  fittings  and  apparatns.  All  the’  money  re- 
quired, over  10,0001.,  has  been  raised.  The 
number  of  members  ia  about  1,100,  the  majority 
being  English. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1864  : the  hall  was  opened  for  nse  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1865.  The  entrance  and  other 
parts  are  still  incomplete. 

The  president  in  his  last  report  shows  some 
results  of  practice  worth  noting  : — 

“ Oar  men,”  he  8ftyB,  ” are  tested  every  six  months 
with  a view  to  their  distribution  into  squads.  We  test  the 
flexors  of  the  arms  by  requiring  them  to  rise  and  sink 
whilst  hanging  on  the  raca  (horizontal  bar);  and  the 
extensors  by  sinking  and  rising  in  the  rest  between  the 
parallel  bars.  A comparison  of  the  results  of  two  testinga 
affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  progress  in  strength 
made  by  our  members,  though  many  of  them  are  very 
irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  results  are  as  follows  : 

Siting  and  Sinking  ai  ihi-  Sack. — Beginners  rose  0 to  6- 
times,  or  on  an  average  3'4  times,  when  tested  first.  They 
rose  1 to  16  times,  or  on  an  average  7'2  times,  when  tested 
again  after  the  lapse  of  six  months.  Increase  of  strength, 
193  per  cent.  Our  more  advanced  men  rose  at  first  7 to 
11  times,  or  on  an  average  10’9  times;  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  they  rose  8 to  16  times,  or  10‘6  times  on  an 
average.  Increase  of  strength,  28  per  cent. 

Sinking  and  Siting  at  the  San. — Beginners  did  it  0 to  6 
times  (average  3'4)  when  tested  first;  2 to  17  times 
(average  9‘4)  when  tested  the  second  time.  Increase,  169' 
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per  cent.  More  advanced  men  did  it  7 to  11  times 
(average  9T)  when  tested  first,  and  7 to  IS  times  (average 
13'fi)  when  tested  the  second  time.  Increase,  37  per 
cent. 

SighZeap.—At  the  first  test  the  men  cleared  47  in.  on 
an  average,  at  the  second  55  in.  Increase  17  per 
cent.’* 

A desire  for  the  opportunity  for  gymnastic 
exercises  appears  happily  to  be  spreading  in 
England  jnst  now.  A gymnasium  has  been 
established  in  "Whitehaven.  Arrangemeuts  are 
being  made  for  opening  one  in  Beading.  In 
Liverpool  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  perfect 
yet  eatablished,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
about  14,0001.  In  Manchester  they  are  only 
waiting  to  see  the  result  of  the  movement  in 
Liverpool. 


The  following  observations  by  a contributor 
are  in  place  here : — 

Living  close  to  a great  thoroughfare  in  a 
northern  district  of  London,  we  haveoften  noticed 
with  pain  and  surprise  the  large  number  of 
wayfarers  who  are  “ deformed — unfinished,”  and- 
either  crippled  by  weakness,  want  of  care  in 
infancy,  or  by  following  unhealthy  trades.  Many 
have  one  or  two  clnb  feet ; others  are  bent  in  the 
limbs,  on  one  side : there  are  stiff  limbs,  which 
do  not  act  so  well  as  the  artificial  ones  of  clever 
makers.  Many  are  deformed  and  stiffened  by 
attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  others  by  paralytic 
and  nervous  causes.  The  bandy  legs  and  rickety 
state  of  very  young  children  might  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented,  by  attention  to  proper 
air,  food,  and  clothing  supply  ; and  in  other  ways, 
much  of  the  evil  referred  to  might  be  lessened 
by  surgical  attention  to  children  when  in  their 
younger  years.  Kotwithstanding  there  are  faci- 
lities afforded  for  the  cure  of  those  imperfections, 
not  only  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  but  in  other  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  where  often  a simple  and  not  very 
dangerous  operation,  with  a little  care,  will  pre- 
vent the  early  close  of  life  or  the  passing  of  one  in 
a lame  and  crippled  state;  still,  the  opportunity 
is  neglected,  and  in  course  of  time  the  deformity 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  sufferers  being 
put  to  some  sedentary  employment.  This  is  a 
matter  which  requires  more  thought  than  has 
been  generally  devoted  to  the  subject ; and  we 
believe,  that  if  it  were  better  known  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  assistance  of  the  very  best  description, 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  other  hospitals,  and 
also  the  use  of  splints  and  apparatus  of  difierent 
kinds,  that  but  a tithe  of  the  lame  would  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  our  large  towns.  A considerable 
number  of  the  cases  of  deformity  which  are  far 
too  frequently  met  with  arise  from  accidents, 
but  some  are  brought  upon  youths  who  are 
sent,  at  the  ages  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years,  to  trades  which,  in  course  of 
time,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  make  the 
limbs  lose  their  fair  and  right  proportions,  and, 
in  addition  to  discomfort,  cause  much  damage 
to  health.  In  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  some 
other  towns,  where  many  persons  are  employed 
in  the  grinding,  polishing,  and  finishing  of  tools, 
a trade  which  requires  both  men  and  women  to 
stand  or  sit  for  many  hours  together  in  one 
particular  attitude,  the  muscles  get  set  in 
a form  similar  to  that  which  the  workpeople 
stand  or  sit  in  when  labouring  at  the 
bench. 

In  Clerkenwell  a considerable  amount  of  this 
kind  of  deformity  may  be  noticed,  particularly 
amongst  those  who  are  employed  in  some 
branches  of  the  gold  and  Bilver-smitb,  and  jewelry 
trades.  There  may  be  seen  lads,  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  work  at  the  polishing 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  whose  limbs  have 
become  like  the  Sheffield  grinders,  of  nnnatnral 
and  nnhealthy  forms,  and  this  kind  of  deformity 
comes  more  quickly  than  many  suppose,  and 
extends  to  various  employments.  The  long- 
established  letter-carrier  or  deliverer  of  news- 
papers gets  a form  of  arm  and  shoulder  which 
is  still  to  be  noticed  when  he  has  nothing  to 
carry  or  deliver.  By  his  particular  gait,  any 
one  can  distinguish  a tailor  or  a shoemaker,  in 
the  street ; and  clever  detective  and  other  skilled 
officers  of  police  can,  by  certain  indications,  guess 
whether  or  not  a man  is  telling  the  truth  respect- 
ing his  past  pursuits.  It  is  a great  pity  that 
crippling  of  this  kind  should  be  allowed,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  facilities  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  used  properly,  and  in  sufficiently 
early  time,  would,  to  a great  extent,  counteract 
the  effect  of  most  sedentary  trades.  Gymna- 
siums, which  could  be  easily  accessible  in  both 
winter  and  summer,  at  a small  cost,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service. 


A FIGHT  AGAINST  GOTHIC. 

MB.  SCOTT’s  designs  I'OR  THE  GLASGOW 
CNITEESITY  BUILDINGS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Society,  held  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Alp-r, 
Thomson,  architect,  read  a paper  entitled  “ An 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Appropriateness  of  the  Gothic 
Style  for  the  proposed  Buildings  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  with  some  Beraarks  upon  Mr. 
Scott’s  Plans,”  mainly  prompted,  it  is  right  to 
say,  by  a feeling  that  the  Glasgow  architects 
had  been  slighted  by  not  being  asked  to  send  in 
designs.  We  give  part  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  argu- 
ment as  against  the  revived  use  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture: — 

The  Gothic  revivalists  are  fond  of  catching 
hold  of  people  by  their  prejudices.  They  say 
that  theirs  is  the  national  style,  and  this  asser- 
tion has  come  to  be  admitted  almost  generally. 
Yet  nobody  seems  to  understand  exactly  what  it 
means.  It  certainly  had  not  a national  origin; 
and,  although  it  was  practised  in  this  country 
for  some  centuries,  and  assumed  national  and 
local  peculiarities,  the  same  may  be  claimed  for 
the  Classic  styles.  But  they  tell  us  that  it  suits 
the  national  taste.  Now  this  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything  at  all,  might  be  advanced  after 
it  had  been  proved  that  Gothic  is  the  best  style, 
othervrise  it  is  no  compliment  to  the  nation. 
We  are  next  told  that  it  is  the  Christian  style, 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  most  impudent  asser- 
tion has  also  been  accepted  as  sound  doctrine, 
even  by  earnest  and  intelb’gent  Protestants ; 
whereas  it  ought  only  to  have  force  with  those 
who  believe  that  Christian  truth  attained  its 
purest  and  almost  spiritual  development  at  the 
period  when  this  style  of  architecture  constituted 
its  corporeal  frame.  The  claims  put  forth  in 
favour  of  this  style  are  so  multifarious,  and  the 
practice  of  its  disciples  so  conflicting,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  the  essential  points, — 
like  some  of  the  lower  forma  of  animal  exist- 
ence toVhich  nature  has  not  supplied  either  the 
power  of  defence  or  the  means  of  escape,  but,  in 
lien  of  these,  has  so  distributed  their  vitality, 
that,  when  their  heads  are  chopped  off,  they  do 
not  seem  to  miss  them  ; and  as  for  heaVts,  they 
have  none.  Ever  and  anon  we  are  called  on  to 
admire  the  constructive  skill  displayed  by  our 
ancient  builders.  The  principle  of  the  arch  in 
its  various  applications,  and  the  means  employed 
to  control  the  law  of  gravity  in  its  different 
directions,  are  expatiated  on  as  altogether  mar- 
vellous. Now,  all  this  is  consistent  with  fact, 
and  yet  the  whole  is  founded  upon  an  egregious 
error.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to 
rear  a fabric  with  the  very  agents  of  destruc- 
tion Every  stone  in  an  arch  is  a wedge,  and 
every  stone  upon  it  is  a hammer,  slowly,  it  may 
be,  but  surely,  driving  those  wedges  home.  AH 
the  parts  in  (jothic  architecture  seem  to  aspire 
at  standing  upon  end.  Great  height  and  ex- 
treme inequality  of  height,  with  high-pitched 
roofs,  are  its  most  striking  characteristics.  The 
result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  inequality  of  height 
produces  inequality  of  subsidence  in  the  walls 
and  foundations.  The  high  roof,  presenting  a 
great  extent  of  surface  to  the  wind,  communicates 
a vibratory  motion  to  the  walls.  These  roofs 
are  either  vaulted  with  stone,  or  constructed  of 
timber ; but  in  neither  case  do  they  contain 
within  themselves  any  provision  against  their 
natural  tendency  to  thrust  out  the  walls.  This 
is  met  by  the  altogether  external  opposing  power 
of  buttresses,  at  an  enormous  cost  of  material ; 
for  a modem  engineer  would,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, make  a pound  of  wire  go  as  far  as  a ton  of 
stone.  But  perhaps  this  violent  conflict  of 
forces  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
favour  which  the  style  has  obtained  with  a fight- 
ing people  like  ourselves.  Then  there  are  no 
projecting  cornices  to  protect  the  walls  from 
rain.  In  the  older  buildings  there  is  not  even 
any  contrivance  for  conducting  the  water  from 
the  roofs  to  the  ground ; it  is  merely  spouted 
from  the  gargoyles  in  concentrated  streams, 
which  the  wind  blows  into  the  walls.  It  follows 
that  the  water,  penetrating  the  stone  and  finding 
its  way  into  the  joints,  is  expanded  by  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  frost.  There  is  not  a hair’s 
breadth  of  motion  produced  by  any  or  all  of 
these  agencies  but  is  inevitably  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  ever-vigilant  hammer-and-wedge  prin- 
ciple of  construction.  The  walls  are  split  by 
the  arches,  or  thrown  off  the  perpendicular  by 
the  thrust  of  the  roofs ; and,  even  shanJd  the 
lofty  spire  fail  to  attract  a demolishing  thunder- 
bolt, sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposing 
power  of  standing  and  flying  buttresses  and  coun- 
terposing  pinnacles,  the  whole  thing  finds  its  way  i 


back  to  the  ground  from  whence  it  sprang. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arch  into  architecture  has 
strewed  Europe  with  ruins ; whilst  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  except  where  deliberately  injured  or 
destroyed,  we  have  lintelled  structures  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  thousands  of  years  with- 
out showing  an  open  joint  or  any  other  symptom 
of  decay  further  than  natural  disintegration. 
The  simple  unsophisticated  stone  lintel  contains 
every  element  of  strength  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  most  ingeniously  contrived  girder ; so 
that  Stonehenge  is  really  more  scientifically 
constructed  than  York  Minster.  There  are 
many  more  fallacies  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  which  might  be  easily  exposed,  but  I go 
on  to  consider  the  artistic  merits  of  the  style. 
In  order  to  the  proper  understanding  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics  it  may  be  of  service  to 
inquire  into  the  principles  exhibited  in  other 
styles  of  architecture  and  in  the  appearances  of 
nature.  There  are  two  classes  of  objects  in 
nature  which,  while  mei^ing  into  each  other  at 
the  middle,  are  very  distinct  at  the  extremes, 
and  which  for  want  of  more  definite  terms  may 
be  designated  as  forms  and  effects.  The  first 
includes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  and  a portion 
of  the  vegetable,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  and 
the  like.  The  second  includes  trees,  rocks,  hills, 
clouds,  and  landscape  in  general,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  beauty  in  all.  In  the  first  class 
we  have  certain  typical  forms  of  which  all  other 
forms  are  varieties.  By  means  of  a mental 
faculty  common  to  us  all  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  inferior  and  superior 
forms,  and  according  as  we  cultivate  this  faculty 
we  are  enabled  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
perfect.  These  again  suggest  the  ideal,  that  is, 
the  highest  order  of  beauty  which  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  higher  class  of  animal  forms  are 
that  each  is  symmetrical  as  a whole,  and  that 
all  its  parts  are  symmetrical,  and  that  all  its 
parts  bear  some  precise  proportion  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole.  The  second  class  of  objects 
embrace  irregular  forme,  such  as  trees,  rocks, 
and  hills,  or  combinations  of  these  with  effects 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade.  These  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  picturesque,  but  .although 
this  class  is  in  itself  a source  of  much  pure 
delight,  it  is  manifestly  inferior,  in  so  far  as  it 
wants  the  ideal  quality,  while  the  first  contains . 
both.  The  greater  comprehends  the  less.  The 
higher  classes  of  animals,  from  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  their  structure,  are  capable  of 
the  most  diverse  and  graceful  motions;  and 
their  members,  though  few,  may  be  disposed  in 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  combinations. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  single  individuals, 
but  much  more  so  in  groups.  Some  people 
imagine  that  the  rules  of  architecture  are  arbi- 
trary, that  they  have  been  invented  by  certain 
pedantic  people  in  olden  times,  and  that  it  be- 
comes men  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind  to  set 
them  at  nought ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  whether  sesthetical 
or  physical,  are  the  same  which  govern  archi- 
tecture. "We  do  not  contrive  rules — we  discover 
laws.  There  is  such  a thing  as  architectural 
truth.  One  man  may  make  an  endeavour  to 
embody  an  idea  in  form ; and  another,  recog- 
nising his  intention,  may  take  it  up  and  disen- 
cumber it  so  far  of  extraneous  matter.  A third 
may  purify  it  still  farther,  and  so  on  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  until,  purged  of  every  par- 
ticle of  useless  material,  and  adjusted  in  all  its 
portions,  it  becomes  for  all  time  a typical  form 
— a perfectly  realised  idea.  In  like  manner, 
certain  combinations  of  forms  and  lines  are  felt 
to  be  harmonious  by  all  who  have  sufficiently 
cultivated  their  minds  in  this  branch  of  art,  and 
any  alteration  of  those  forms  or  those  combina- 
tions is  regarded  as  a departure  from  the  truth. 
These  are  characteristic  of  the  ideal  styles  of 
architecture,  as  we  see  them  gradually  developed 
in  the  noble  series  beginning  with  the  dawn  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  diffused  over  distant 
parts  of  the  world, — in  Central  America,  India, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  reaching  its  climax  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  conjunction  with,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  most  enduring 
exponents  of  that  race  which  raised  human  at- 
tainment in  almost  every  department  to  a degree 
of  excellence  which  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  all  succeeding  ages.  Alt^ugh  the 
lineage  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be  traced 
through  various  stages  back  to  the  Greek,  yet  it 
is  of  all  styles  the  most  opposite  to  Greek  archi- 
tecture ; and  the  most  opposite  of  all  is  the 
English-Gothic,  which,  as  it  was  practised  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  had  lost  nearly  every 
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I trace  of  classic  tradition.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  Roman  power  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
civilisation  and  learning  sank  to  a very  low  ebb  ; 

' but  by-and-by  affairs  became  more  settled  — 

I tribes  were  grouped  together  into  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  energies  which  had  hitherto  been 
almost  exclnsively  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the 
i field  and  to  warfare,  now  sought  and  found 
I other  channels;  the  influence  of  the  Church 
I began  to  be  felt,  and  places  of  worship  came  into 
1 demand.  There  was  not  much  art  visible  in  the 
■ remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  these  later 
1 times,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  served  as  a starting- 
I point,  and,  partly  aided  by  a few  notions  im- 
I ported  from  the  East,  these  “awful  fathers  of 
[ mankind”  took  to  shaping  their  thoughts  in  tim- 
I ber  and  stone  in  the  best  way  they  could.  They 
\ were  by  no  means  hampered  with  knowledge,  as 
' we  are;  their  shelves  were  not  groaning  under  the 
" weight  of  books  about  everything  as  ours  do ; 

) but  they  had  the  powers  of  imagination  in  great 
• vigour,  and  they  could  not  choose  but  receive 
) impressions  from  the  scenes  amid  which  they 
1 moved.  The  material  for  making  silk  purses 
' was  evidently  awanting  here,  and  so  the  product 
» was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  somewhat 
' rough  and  homespun.  The  Gothic,  in  its  earlier 
i forms,  seems  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  woods — 

1 not  the  outward  semblance,  as  some  say,  but  the 
1 habit  and  the  charactei-.  Everything  seems  to 
; grow ; a kind  of  forest  life  pervades  the  old  grey 
' piles — buttresses  terminating  in  unambitious 
' pinnacles,  which  look  as  if  the  principle  of  growth 
1 had  only  paused  for  a time ; sturdy  mullions, 
I gnawed  by  the  tooth  of  time,  but  still  vigorous, 
r spreading  out  or  interlocking  their  branching 
i limbs  to  bear  up  the  superincumbent  arch,  but 
\ without  the  least  appearance  of  effort,  as  if  habit 
1 had  made  the  labour  light.  If  we  pass  the 
1 deeply -recessed  doorway,  with  its  alternate 
|]  shafts  and  mouldings,  and  enter  the  interior,  we 
i see  the  same  unrestrained  freedom  about  all  its 
5 parts,  the  same  look  of  staid  animation,  as  if  it 
1 had  taken  a long  while  to  grow,  but  might  grow 
I a long  while  yet.  Still,  forest-like,  it  reminds  us 
'1  of  stately  trunks  and  over -arching  branches — of 
! sunny  glades  and  gloomy  recesses.  The  light 
i streaming  through  the  stained  glass  is  suggestive 
f of  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the  gloom  is  asso- 
i;  ciated  with  lurking  terrors  of  wolves  and  hob- 
(.  goblins.  The  eye  falls  here  and  there  upon 
.(Strange,  root-like  combinations  of  crooked  limbs, 
r presenting  a preponderance  of  knees  and  elbows, 
f with  grotesque  faces  distorted  with  pain  or 
pgrinning  with  hideous  laughter.  The  style  is 
liesseutially  romantic  and  picturesque — rather 
' pleasing  than  instructive,  rather  interesting  than 
■rexcellent.  While  it  is  allied  more  to  the  land- 
iiscape  than  to  the  figure  department  of  art,  it 
slacks  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  landscape ; 
ilBtone  and  lime  are  not  so  pliable  as  colour  on 
;lthe  canvas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the 
1 highest  qualities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
i|figure-painting  or  in  sculpture.  The  principle 
)iof  design  is  not  that  which  we  see  in  the  supe- 
■irior  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  where  every 
iilimb  and  feature  is  not  only  symmetrical  in  its 
)iown  form  and  proportions,  but  stands  also  in 
ifharmonious  relation  to  every  other  part  and  to 
Ithe  whole.  The  ideal  element  is  nearly  or  alto- 
Jigether  absent ; in  the  minor  features  there  is 
ino  attempt  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  true  sym- 
(rmetrical  proportions  of  any  typical  form,  but 
iiinstead  of  this  the  tendency  is  to  run  into 
Q numerous  imperfect  varieties.  Nor  is  there  any 
nvery  decided  approach  to  fixed  harmonies  in  com- 
piposition ; as  the  forma  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
b’broader  or  narrower,  so  the  masses  and  spaces 
mmay  be  greater  or  loss  without  appearing  to  be 
jinconsistent.  The  principle  of  design  is  some- 
■v  what  akin  to  that  which  is  observed  in  trees  and 
icsuch  like  forms,  but  limited  in  its  application  by 
Hhe  demands  of  utility,  aud  the  nature  of  the 
^materials  employed  ; it  does  nob  seem  to  stand 
Qjupon  the  earth,  but  to  spring  out  of  it.  Wo 
hihave  the  effect  of  trunks  and  branches  in  the 
ffimullions  and  traceries  of  windows,  and  in  the 
P'piers  and  vault  ribs  of  the  interior.  In  good 
GGothic  the  detail  multiplies  as  it  ascends,  and 
Dione  part  seems  to  grow  out  of  another.  It  re- 
scsembles  the  lower  forms  of  nature  also  in  seek- 
iiing  for  diversity  rather  than  in  aiming  at  unity. 
I This  principle  can  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  higher  manifestations  of  truth 
u and  beauty ; in  order  to  conceal  the  crudeness  of 
)t  one  form  others  are  brought  in  to  distract  the 
it  attention,  and  by  way  of  compensation  for  har- 
n monious  combination  the  element  of  variety  is 
B introduced.  In  some  cases  every  bay  or  com- 
Mpartment  has  something  peculiar  in  its  treat- 
iiment,  which  demands  our  notice  on  its  own 


account.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  these  old 
builders  did  not  feel  themselves  under  any  obli- 
gation to  make  similar  things  exactly  alike.  The 
individual  workmen  seem  to  have  been  allowed 
considerable  latitude,  and  introduced  more  or 
less  slight  variations  into  features  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  the  same,  such  as  occa- 
sionally making  buttresses  of  unequal  height 
and  projection,  chamfering  some  and  leaving 
others  square,  placing  openings  a little  off  the 
centre  line  of  the  spaces  in  which  they  occur, 
breaking  the  continuity  of  lines,  and  doing  many 
other  capricious  things  which,  although  in  all 
probability  mere  accidents,  do  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  interest  us,  partly  because  we  are 
puzzled  to  account  for  them,  but  also,  whether 
intended  or  not,  they  serve  to  give  intricacy  to 
the  design.  Moreover,  the  eye,  taking  in  several 
objects  nearly  alike  but  yet  not  the  same,  and 
the  various  figures  overlapping,  mixing,  and 
uniting  in  one  on  the  field  of  perception,  give  a 
softness  of  outline  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have.  Then,  there  is  the  element  of  irre- 
gularity of  plan  and  outline;  towers,  spires, 
and  pinnacles  break  the  general  mass  up- 
wards ; porches  and  other  accessories  lead  the  line 
downwards  to  unite  it  with  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  adjuncts  project  considerably  from  the 
general  plan,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  foreground 
masses  to  the  rest.  By  all  these  contrivances 
and  accidents  an  impression  of  multitudinous- 
nesB  and  incompreliensibility  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  Oar  own  cathedral  was  completely  de- 
prived of  this  effect  by  the  removal  of  the  west- 
ern tower  and  the  consistory -house,  and  from 
the  unusually  small  projection  of  the  transept, 
the  view  from  the  south  is  now  extremely  tame 
as  compared  to  what  it  was  formerly,  and  the 
apparent  size  of  the  edifice  very  much  curtailed. 
But  Gothic  architecture  does  nob  express  great- 
ness ; it  is  only  grand  where  it  is  actually  of 
large  dimensions.  Small  Gothic  buildings  are 
not  impressive  unless  begrimed  with  dirt,  or  in 
a dangerous  state  of  dilapidation.  'Indeed,  these 
last-mentioned  qualities  have  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  romantic  interest  which  we  associate 
with  old  Gothic  structures.  The  effect  of 
breadth  produced  by  blackness,  and  the  soften- 
; ing  influences  of  decay,  cover  many  of  the 
defects  inherent  in  the  style.  Suppose  Alloway 
Kirk  to  have  been  put  into  a tidy  state  of  repair, 
and  painted  in  fresh  stone  colour,  Tam  O’Shanter 
and  his  grey  mare  Meg  would  have  passed  it 
without  a thought  of  ghaists  or  witches.  So 
would  it  bo  with  any  moderately -sized  Gothic 
erection.  An  illustration  of  what  I have  stated 
may  be  seen  in  the  portions  of  Glasgow  Ca- 
thedral which  have  been  restored ; for  although 
the  new  stone  was  carefully  blackened  to  the 
tone  of  the  old,  no  means  were  used  to  soften 
the  angles,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  west  front 
is  most  painfully  hard  and  forbidding,  and  ap- 
pears in  very  striking  contrast  to  the  scarred 
and  weather-worn  aspect  of  the  old  work. 
But  while  the  forms  and  combinations  hitherto 
used  in  Gothic  architecture  bel(3cg  to  an  inferior 
order,  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  style 
that  they  must  ever  remain  so.  This  will  readily 
be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  the  shape  of 
the  openings  constitutes  the  main  object  in  the 
system,  to  the  total  subjection  of  the  solid  parts. 
These  openings  consist  of  certain  geometrical 
perforations  in  the  walls,  intricate  and  curious 
enough  in  their  various  combinations,  but  utterly 
incapable  of  the  delicate  refinements  with  which 
solid  forms  may  be  treated.  The  patterns  of  the 
windows  being  either  strong  black  or  white, 
according  as  they  are  looked  at  from  without  or 
within,  any  attempt  to  modify  the  solid  parts 
would  at  once  bo  detected.  They  are,  therefore, 
mere  parallel  spaces  of  wall  between  the  win- 
dows, or  as  tracery,  mere  lines  of  uniform 
breadth  separating  the  different  shapes  from 
each  other.  Then  the  extreme  definiteness  of 
these  shapes,  and  the  strong  black  or  white  in 
which  they  appear,  calls  for  equally  strong 
mouldings  to  correspond,  also  necessarily  com- 
posed of  the  more  common  geometric  forms — 
ropes  and  fillets  brought  out  in  striking  relief  by 
deep  ruts  emulating  the  blackness  of  the  win- 
dows. There  is  an  inveterate  tendency  in  detail 
of  this  indifferent  sort  to  become  redundant,  for, 
as  I have  already  stated,  the  readiest  way  of 
distracting  the  attention  from  the  defects  of 
one  crude  form  is  to  place  two  or  three  cruder 
forms  beside  it.  If  we  compare  a Gothic  flank 
with  a colonnade,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a most  essential  difference  between 
the  two  things  in  the  principles  upon  which  thev 
are  designed.  In  the  Gothic  the  element  of 
height  is  chiefly  developed  or  suggested ; every 


particular  bay  is  framed  off  from  its  neighbour 
by  buttresses,  and  requires  to  be  examined  by 
itself.  The  articulation  of  its  parts  leads  the  eye 
upwards  over  the  parapet  to  survey  a desert  of 
slates  or  some  other  mean  kind  of  roofing,  and 
down  again  to  the  earth.  The  perceptive  faculty 
thus  gathers  a number  of  separate  impressions 
as  it  goes  from  bay  to  bay,  the  mixture  of  which 
leaves  an  undefined  and  more  or  less  confused 
general  impression  on  the  mind,  the  effort  to 
unravel  and  arrange  which  is  to  many  people  a 
pleasing  exercise  of  the  imagination.  But  the 
element  of  height  is  confined  within  the  moderate 
limits  of  practical  construction  and  usefulness, 
so  that  the  Gothic  is  altogether  unsuitable  for 
buildings  of  great  extent,  because  when  it 
assumes  the  horizontal  form  its  different  parts 
cease  to  have  any  apparent  relationship  to  each 
other,  and  become  more  like  a little  town  than  a 
great  building.  In  a colonnade  or  facade,  the 
element  of  length  is  developed  or  suggested,  and 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  there  is  no  single 
building  or  combination  of  buildings,  however 
great  in  extent,  to  which  this  element  does  not 
apply,  and  which  with  proper  treatment  would 
not  be  enhanced  in  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  is 
prolonged.  I may  refer  to  the  magnificent  archi- 
tectural compositions  of  the  late  John  Martin  in 
illustration  of  this.  A comprehensible  number 
of  columns  are  arranged  in  a compartment,  then 
a featnre  projecting  outwards  and  upwards  is 
introduced  ; the  columns  are  continued  through 
and  beyond  it  to  the  next  feature  of  the  same 
kind ; these  are  repeated  as  often  as  they  can  be 
comprehended,  and  a feature  still  larger  is 
brought  in,  to  be  repeated  at  greater  intervals  ; 
and  so  on  almost  indefinitely ; the  columns  are 
connected  by  their  stylobates  below  and  their 
entablatures  above ; while  the  other  features  are 
united  by  terraces, — the  whole  producing  an 
effect  of  surpassing  grandeur.  All  who  have 
studied  works  of  art  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  horizontal  element 
in  carrying  the  mind  away  into  space,  and  into 
speculations  upon  infinity.  The  pictures  of 
Turner  and  of  Roberts  afford  frequent  examples 
of  this.  The  expanding  effect  which  is  thus 
produced  upon  the  mind  cannot  be  overrated. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  decisive  test  of  the 
general  inferiority  and  want  of  refinement  in 
Gothic  architecture  than  the  character  of  the 
painting  and  sculpture  which  has  grown  out  of  it. 
There  is  not  a scrap  or  fragment  of  either  of  these 
arts,  produced  before  the  revivalof  classic  art,  that 
would  fora  moment  be  tolerated  in  a gallery  where 
painting  and  sculpture  were  being  exhibited  for 
their  artistic  merits ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  style  excludes  alike  beauty  of  form, 
delicacy  of  manipulation,  and  repose  in  compo- 
sition,— the  soft  effect  of  flesh,  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible diraplings  of  surface,  and  the  perfectly 
free  and  harmonious  combinations  of  all  sorts  of 
delicately-curved  lines  which  are  inseparable 
from  good  sculpture  or  painting,  are  altogether 
out  of  place  amidst  the  sharply-defined  geome- 
trical shapes,  the  strongly-contrasted  lights  and 
shadows,  the  harsh,  vulgar,  reedy  forms,  and 
the  inveterate  perpendicularity  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Every  genuine  style  of  architecture 
has  carried  its  sculpture  and  painting  along  with 
it,  not  as  sister  arts,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  them,  but  as  proper  component  elements 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  every  important 
monumental  edifice.  In  the  Egyptian  architec- 
ture and  in  the  sculpture  we  see  the  same  look 
of  repose — the  same  indifterence  to  the  passing 
events  of  the  world’s  history — an  expression  of 
qniet  waiting  till  all  the  bustle  is  over — till  time 
shall  be  no  more — when  they  shall  enter  upon  a 
new  and  never-ending  existence  with  the  revived 
forms  of  that  race  whose  genius  called  them  into 
being,  and  whose  civilization  seems  to  us  more 
like  the  close  of  the  antediluvian  period,  when 
men  lived  a thousand  years,  and  could  afford 
time  to  do  things  well,  rather  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  paltry  system  of  hurry- 
scurry,  sham,  and  subterfuge.  In  modem  Italian 
architecture  we  see  a similarly  intimate  relation- 
ship to  its  sculpture ; its  loose  composition,  its 
gross  mouldings,  aud  its  barrel-bulged  columns, 
are  fitly  associated  with  corpulent  cherubs,  with 
festoons  of  such  rounded  and  blown -out  forms  as 
apples  and  pears,  and  with  tangled  and  weedy 
spandrils.  The  Greek  is  the  only  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  harmonizes  with  the  highest  style 
of  sculjjtnro  and  painting.  The  Theseus,  the 
lllissiis,  the  head  of  the  Horse  of  Night,  and  the 
unrivalled  frieze  with  the  metopes  which  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  all  be- 
longed to  the  Parthenon.  And  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  and  that  torso  so  miich  admired  by 
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MicbelaDgelo,  might  havo'  also  belonged  to  it ; 
and  yet  no  one  can  say  that  the  architectnre  ie 
in  the  least  degree  inferior  to  these  noblest  of 
works.  But  suppose  them  placed  upon  a build- 
ing of  any  other  style  whatever,  either  they  or 
the  architecture  would  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the 
one  cannot  combine  with  the  other.  This  may 
be  observed  in  the  painted  windows  of  our 
Cathedral,  where  the  pictorial  subjects  are 
composed  with  all  the  skill  of  the  German 
school  of  art.  The  same  freedom  which  is 
usually  observed  in  good  historical  pictures 
is  adopted  in  the  disposition  of  forms  and 
colours,  without  any  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  architectural  currents  j and  from  the  fact 
that  the  walls  are  in  shadow,  and  the  light  in 
general  much  subdued,  the  windows  have  the 
best  of  the  strife,  and  the  venerable  cathedral 
has  modestly  retired  from  the  field.  The  incon- 
gruity produced  by  the  combination  of  artistic 
groups  of  sculpture  with  Gothic  architecture  is 
very  markedly  illustrated  in  Mr.  Scott’s  design 
for  the  Albert  National  Memorial,  and  even  the 
groups  of  figures  introduced  for  effect  into  the 
large  perspective  drawing  of  the  principal  front 
of  the  new  buildings  for  our  University  appear 
to  belong  to  a style  of  art  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  architectural  part  of  the  subject. 
But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  shameless  of  all 
the  claims  advanced  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Gothic 
architectnre  is  its  flexibility  ; that  it  is  not  tied 
down  by  rules,  but  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  j 
and  this  promiscuousness  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  freedom.  This  is  the  argument  which 
has  been  employed  by  loose  characters  in  all 
ages  to  excuse  their  conduct.  They  prefer 
the  laxity  and  regardlessness  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  to  the  piudent,  cautious  self-control 
which  regulates  the  conduct  of  the  wise  and  the 
good.  I have  gone  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
merits  of  the  old  Gothic  than  I at  first  intended ; 
it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  turn  for  a little 
to  modem  Gothic,  and  inquire  into  its  condition 
and  prospects.  The  circumstances  amidst  which 
the  old  Gothic  came  into  existence,  and  the 
system  upon  which  it  was  carried  on,  were  alto- 
gether difierent  from  ours.  Although  there 
must  have  been  in  all  cases  some  directing  mind 
and  some  general  plan,  it  has  not  been  esta- 
blished that  there  was  any  class  of  men  devoted 
to  the  study  of  architecture  as  a separate  pro- 
fession. A great  deal  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
the  workmen,  and  to  this  fact  we  may  trace 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style.  The 
minds  of  these  men  were  not  disciplined  and 
refined  by  education ; the  literature  of  art,  if 
there  was  any,  must  have  been  very  scant ; and 
it  is  evident  that  their  knowledge  was  not  very 
precise.  They  bad  “ little  Latin  and  less  Greek” 
to  look  to,  and  so  they  had  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  in  the  best  way  they 
could.  If  we  take  our  stand  upon  tbe  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  from  whence  has  come  nearly  all  that 
we  know  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  we  may  see 
and  comprehend  the  whole  process  of  architec- 
tural development  frcm  beginning  to  end.  From 
that  eminence  we  look  down  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  Dark  Agee,  and  see  a noble  struggle  going  on  ; 
we  notice  with  intense  interest  tbe  strength,  the 
agility,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  these 
men  climb  towards  the  light,  and  most  heaitily 
award  to  them  the  highest  meed  of  praise;  but 
just  in  proportion  as  we  admire  the  genuine 
Goth  and  the  degree  of  progress  to  which  he 
attained,  so  do  we  regret  tbe  retrograde  move- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  movement.  It  has  been  called 
tbe  Mediffival  revival ; but  witb  about  as  much 
truth  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  Pcrtland- 
cemeut  models  of  Professor  Owen  at  Sydenham 
are  the  commencement  of  a pre-Adamic  revival. 
The  spirit  and  the  circumstances  which  produced 
Gothic  art  have  passed  away,  and  can  never  be 
revived.  Men  cannot  divest  themselves  of  civi- 
lization  and  knowledge  even  if  they  would. 
Buskin  says  that  good  Gothic  must  have  some- 
thing wolfish  iu  it.  This  is  not  the  character  of 
modern  Gothic.  We  have  no  wolfish  turns  to 
serve,  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly  tame  and  sub- 
dued in  its  nature  and  aspect.  W'e  miss  in  it 
the  rude  vigorous  life,  the  spontaneity,  the  art- 
lessncss,  the  wild  revelry  of  invention,  tbe  heed- 
lessness  of  rules,  the  interesting  accidents,  the 
sober  colour,  the  softness  of  dilapidation,  and  the 
terrible  bulging  and  splitting  of  tbe  walls — these 
qualities  are  quite  inimitable,  and  inadmissible 
by  modern  society,  and  in  our  orderly  ways  of 
planning,  measuring,  and  estimating.  Your 
Gothic  architect  nevertheless  affects  it  as  much 
as  possible.  He  cannot  be  bothered  with  correct 


drawing  ; indeed,  it  does  not  suit  him.  He  can- 
not himself  tolerate,  far  less  dare  he  venture  be- 
fore the  public  with  a design  in  architectural 
lines  merely.  He  feels,  without  knowing  it,  tbe 
poverty  of  his  style,  and  in  order  to  conceal  this 
from  himself  and  others,  he  draws  his  design  for 
a new  building  in  tbe  clever  dashing  manner 
which  he  has  acquired  in  making  up  bis  stock- 
in-trade  by  sketching  amongst  the  grim  and 
mouldering  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
lines  are  neither  straight,  continuous,  nor  of 
equal  thickness,  but  jerked,  intermittent,  and 
blotchy.  He  adds  to  the  architectural  lines  those 
of  the  masonry,  and,  by  a mode  of  batching  the 
individual  blocks  with  a pen,  produced  by  an 
alternate  up-and-down  and  side-to-side  motion 
of  the  hand,  he  gives  a good  imitation  of  canted 
stones  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  The  win- 
dows and  other  recesses  are  shaded  in  the  same 
manner  with  a towsy  blackness  resembling 
matted  tufts  of  coarse  hair.  He  writes  the  titles 
on  his  plans  in  unintelligible  old  English  charac- 
ters, and  his  work  seems  a perfect  realization  of 
his  own  dreams  and  those  of  his  eeclesiological 
patrons,  and  eagerly  the  order  is  given  for  the 
building  to  be  proceeded  with;  but  it  rises  from 
the  ground  trim,  straight,  and  clean  shaven  ; for 
although  he  has  done  his  best  to  maintain  tbe 
deception  by  rougb-dressing  the  stones,  and 
leaving  the  needful  lime  out  of  the  joints,  still, 
after  every  trick  has  been  tried,  the  result 
is  disappointment,  and  by-and-by  the  thing 
is  pronounced  to  he  another  failure ; in  a 
year  or  two  dirty  streaks  resembling  shadows 
appear  where  shadows  are  not  wanted,  and 
to  people  of  tidy  habits  this  is  quite  abomi- 
nable. Those  who  love  tbe  effect  of  dilapi- 
dation in  old  buildings  detest  it  in  tbe  new, 
and  soluble  silicate  or  vulgar  paint  is  resorted  to 
to  prevent  tbe  softening  influences  of  disintegra- 
tion and  discoloration,  which  gives  the  building 
a still  more  hard  and  determined  expression  than 
it  presented  at  the  beginning.  In  this  way  im- 
portant buildings  are  begun  and  finished,  and 
fabulous  sums  of  money  spent  in  costly  materials 
and  mere  workmen’s  wages,  under  the  delusion 
that  a great  work  is  being  accomplished.  But 
when  we  have  comprehended  the  plot,  and 
marked  the  leading  peculiarities  in  the  detail, 
the  interest  fades  away  like  that  produced  by 
the  last  popular  novel;  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
— ingenuity  of  arrangement,  variety  of  detail, 
costly  material,  and  the  labour  of  mere  work- 
men, do  not  constitute  art — do  not  produce  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  “ is  a joy  for  ever.”  Not- 
withstanding the  general  favour  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  movement,  and  tbe  splendid 
opportunities  which  have  been  aflbrded  to  it,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  building  of  enduring  interest 
in  tbe  style.  Whilo  the  Eoman  revival,  beginning 
with  Jnigo  Jones,  and  followed  by  Christopher 
Wren,  Yanbrugb,  Gibb,  Chambers,  and  others, 
has  given  us  many  worthy  structures,  and  the 
Greek  revival  has  given  us  the  Edinburgh  High 
School  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool — un- 
questionably tl^e  two  finest  buildings  in  the 
kingdom — there  is  not  a modern  Gothic  building 
of  more  than  ten  years’  standing  that  any  one 
cares  a straw  about.  Tbe  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster compares  very  disadvantageouely  with 
Somerset  House  ; and  Donaldson’s  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  of  which  great  things  were  expected, 
fails  to  excite  even  a passing  remark  ; while  the 
High  School,  the  fragments  of  the  National 
Monument,  Dugald  Stewart’s  Monument,  the 
Surgeons’  Hall,  and  the  Institution  on  the 
Mound,  continue  to  illuminate  their  respective 
localities  with  the  light  of  truth  and  beauty, 
giving  to  onr  Northern  Metropolis  an  air  of 
refinement  which  no  other  city  in  the  king- 
dom possesses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
on  the  Continent,  where  art  is  more  gene- 
rally appreciated  than  with  us,  the  Gothic  move- 
ment has  failed  to  establish  itself  in  the  favour 
of  the  public ; and  altbongb  it  has  prevailed  now 
for  many  years  in  this  country,  and  its  pro- 
moters are  generally  pretty  well  read  up  in  its 
details,  yet  it  has  made  no  real  progress,  and 
never  can.  If,  on  the  one  band,  it  is  made  more 
picturesque,  it  becomes  grotesque;  if,  on  the 
other,  it  is  made  more  orderly,  it  comes  into 
competition  with  the  Greek,  against  which  it 
has  not  the  shadow  of  a chance.  Modem  Gothic 
was  introduced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  literary 
men,  and  written  into  fashion.  We  have  seen 
all  the  phases  and  periods  of  it  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  snccession,  ever  changing,  but 
never  advancing;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  last  much  longer.  In  making  architec- 
tnre a fashion,  it  ceases  to  be  an  art;  and  like 
all  other  fashions  which  have  come  in,  it  will  in 


due  course  go  out,  and  be  as  much  despised  as 
it  was  formerly  esteemed.  I have  thus  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  Gothic 
architecture.  I have  admitted  its  merits,  and 
the  interest  which,  for  various  reasons,  attaches 
to  it.  And  I have  also  shown  that  it  is  not 
associated  with  learning  in  any  way ; that  it  is 
not  national;  that  the  Christianity  which  it  ex- 
presses was  not  of  the  purest  type ; that  it  is 
founded  upon  erroneous  principles  of  construc- 
tion; that  it  was  the  product  of  uneducated 
men,  and  that  it  does  not  teach  us  tbe  higher 
principles  of  architectural  art ; that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  best  examples  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  And  I hold  that,  for  these  reasons,  it 
is  most  unfit  to  express  the  character  and  pur- 
poses  of  the  University — an  institution  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind 
a knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  by  which 
all  things  exist  and  are  governed — where  the 
greatest  and  best  examples  of  human  attain- 
ments are  exhibited  and  explained,  and  where 
habits  of  mental  discipline  and  refinement  are 
expected  to  be  formed. 

[After  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
designs  for  the  University  buildings,  the  lec- 
turer concluded  thus: — j 

Some  people  who  are  naturally  of  a mild  and 
amiable  turn,  and  others  who  lock  the  power  to 
discriminate,  seek  to  quash  discussion  upon 
these  subjects,  and  assuming  an  air  of  wise 
moderation,  tell  us  that  there  are  beauties  in  all 
styles.  Now,  it  does  not  require  any  great  effort 
of  mental  power  to  arrive  at  this  very  plain 
truth.  Indeed,  I suppose  that  the  most  vehe- 
ment upholder  of  any  particular  style  will  readly 
admit  that  there  is  more  or  lees  beauty  in  every 
other  style ; but  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  fraternize  with  his  oppo- 
nents : the  subject  in  dispute  is  as  to  which 
style  is  the  best.  We  are  bound  by  an  impera- 
tive law  of  our  nature,  not  merely  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  but  to  aspire  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  highest  forms  of  truth,  and  realize 
them  in  practice.  We  are  told  that,  if  we  take 
a broad  view  of  things,  we  shall  see  beauties  in 
all  styles ; but  if,  after  having  done  so,  we 
look  more  narrowly  into  things,  we  shall  see 
further  that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
amount  and  degree  of  beauty  exhibited  in  differ- 
ent styles, — and  just  in  proportion  to  our  know- 
ledge and  sincerity,  will  we  firmly  maintain  and 
zealously  propagate  the  opinions  which  may  be 
forced  upon  us  by  conviction.  It  would  be 
diSicult  to  conceive  of  any  case  in  which  a jndi- 
cious  decision  as  to  tbe  proper  style  was  more 
urgently  called  for  than  in  tbe  present.  The 
importance  of  having  the  mind  stored  with 
correct  images  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ability  to 
understand  language.  The  impressions  formed 
in  youth  stick  to  us  through  life,  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  sow  and  plant  in  tbe  fresh 
soil  of  young  hearts,  are  under  a heavy  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  quality  of  tbe  fruit  which  may 
be  gathered  in  matiire  years. 

I know  that  it  is  in  vain  to  fight  with  fashion. 
Crinoline  Las  withstood  with  equal  determina- 
tion the  attacks  of  reason  and  of  ridicule,  and  I 
do  not  expect  that  my  arguments  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  results  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  certainly  it  is  not  my  wish  that  they 
should  do  any  barm  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Professors  believe  that  these  plans, 
if  carried  out,  will  form  a new  era  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Scotland.  I have  a hope,  founded 
upon  the  good  sense  of  my  countrymen,  that  this 
anticipation  may  he  fulfilled, — that  men’s  minds 
may  be  opened  to  the  absurdity  of  being  bound 
by  any  considerations  apart  from  those  of  truth, 
— that  they  will  discard  all  sentimental  revivals 
and  look  to  their  architects  for  a style  which 
shall  not  only  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  but  create  new  and  higher  desires, — a style 
that  shall  tax  the  resources  of  the  skilled  work- 
man, and  sympathize  with  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  the  artist ; and  if  the  demand  be 
steadily  persisted  in,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
complied  with.  When  we  look  at  the  endless 
variety  of  forms  and  proportions  which  beauty 
assumes  in  tbe  works  of  nature, — when  we  con- 
sider the  attainments  of  the  present  generation 
of  men  in  the  various  fields  of  discovery, — it  is 
evident  that  our  want  of  progress  in  architec- 
ture can  neither  be  attributable  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  field,  nor  of  onr  power  to  work  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  have  been  for  the  most  part 
tryingtoadapttheoldgarmentsoi^ourpredecesEors 
to  our  new  wants,  or  we  have  been  looking  for 
fragments  of  ore  amongst  the  debris  of  tbe  old 
workings,  and  as  the  heaps  have  been  often  and 
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again  tamed  over,  the  finds  are  very  small  and 
. occur  but  seldom.  But  if  we  take  up  the  lamp 
I of  reason,  and  boldly  enter  the  mine,  resolved  to 
I search  diligently  and  to  persevere  conrageously. 

' we  shall  not  fail  to  strike  again  the  vein  of 
I truth,  and  with  the  many  advantages  which  we 
I possess  over  all  the  old  workers,  we  ought  to 
: show  a correspondingly  abundant  yield.  The 
I races  of  men  which  have  developed  architectural 
! styles  hitherto,  have  laboured  within  compara- 
: tively  restricted  spheres.  But  the  zeal  of  mo- 
I dera  delineators  and  photograpliers  has  enabled 
: us  to  gather  together  examples  of  the  aclneve- 
[ ments  of  all  who  have  gone  before  us  ; so  that 
’ we  may  sit  by  our  firesides  and  quietly  analyze 
1 them,  marking  their  constituent  elements, 

I watching  the  gradual  expansion  of  principles, 

I and  tracing  the  relation  of  difl’erent  styles  and 
' varieties  to  each  other.  We  have  also  the  pro- 
I ductions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  brought 
■ under  our  notice  in  the  same  convenient  form. 

, And,  beyond  these,  we  have  the  wide  world  of 
: nature  spread  out  before  us.  What  a glorious 
; prospect  opens  to  our  view, — and  how  is  the 
' vision  to  bo  realized.  We  have  hitherto  looked 
I at  the  outsides  of  things, — we  have  collected 
I and  brought  together  their  cold  hard  forms,  nn- 
: mitigated  and  unchanged,  into  mere  incoherent 
jnxtaposition  ; and  no  wonder  that  the  result  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  But  if  ever  success  is  to 
) be  attained,  we  must  look  upon  all  that  has  been 
: accomplished  in  art,  and  all  that  we  see  in  na- 
1 tore,  as  so  mnch  raw  material.  We  must  throw 
( our  knowledge  into  the  crucible  to  bo  trans- 
: mated  by  thought  into  new  forms.  Even  the 
1 best  of  the  old  or  existing  forms  are  unfit  for  use 
’ until  they  are  thus  born  again  into  a new  life. 

He  who  made  ns  after  His  own  image  endowed 
: us  with  a creative  faculty,  and  our  using  or 
! abusing  of  that  talent  cannot  be  matter  of  indif- 
I ference  to  Him.  The  pagan  Phidias  placed  his 
' wonderful  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  the  top  of 
1 the  wall  of  the  cella,  almost  concealed  from  view 
1 by  the  columns  and  entablature  of  the  peristyle, 

; and  the  back  of  the  Ilissus,  which  Canova  and 
. Plaxman  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
; marvels  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  was  turned  towards 
I the  tympanum,  never  to  be  seen  by  man  from 
i the  time  that  the  figure  was  set  up  there  under 
I the  eye  of  the  artist,  until  it  was  taken  down 
1 again  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Elgin.  And  it  may 
. be  asked,  “why  this  waste?” — Tbe  answer  is 
; that  Phidias  believed  that  the  gods  knew  all 
t things.  And  when  we  exhibit  the  like  faith,  the 
1 like  success  will  follow.  I know  the  difficulties 
' which  bar  the  way  to  excellence  in  this  branch 
I of  art,  and  that  if  we  would  secure  a needful 
1 share  of  the  husks  which  the  swine  do  eat,  we 
: must  submit  to  have  onv  brightest  visions 
I blurred  and  disfigured.  But  if  we  qualify  our- 
I selves  with  proper  care,  and  endeavour  humbly 
; and  faithfully  to  fulfil  our  mission,  by  the  help 
' of  a sympathetic  client  now  and  then,  we  may 
: be  permitted  to  do  some  little  towards  the  in- 
; angnration  of  a better  state  of  things. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  May  8,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  President,  in 
• the  chair;  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Water 
: Supply  of  the  City  of  Paris,”  by  Mr.  G.  R. 

. Burnell. 

This  communication  was  principally  confined  , 
to  the  methods  adopted  for  securing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required,  and  for  its  distribution 
: and  delivery;  and  was  founded  upon  information 
I obtained  from  M.  Belgrand,  the  engineer- in-chief, 

I as  well  as  from  numerous  ofiicial  documents. 

It  appeared  that  when  this  subject  was  first 
s seriously  entertained  by  the  municipality  of  the 
f enlarged  city,  in  the  year  1860,  the  population 
I of  Paris  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,600,000,  and 
I the  quantity  of  water  available  from  various 
1 sources  was  only  32,563,028  gallons  per  day,  or 
I rather  more  than  20  gallons  per  head  per  diem  ; 

but  a large  portion  of  this  was  used  for  muni- 
I cipal  purposes,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
( objectionable  in  quality.  A careful  stndy  of  tbe 
] Paris  basin,  with  a view  to  ascertain  its  capacity 
I for  furnishing  a water  supply,  as  dependent 
1 upon  the  geological  conditions  of  the  district 
! and  upon  its  meteorology,  that  had  been  carried 
( on  since  the  year  1844,  showed  that  the  basin 
c of  tbe  Seine  was  formed  of  a part  of  the  granite 
e eruption  of  the  Morvan,  succeeded  by  the 
J Jurassic  deposits,  without  the  intervention  of 
t the  old  and  new  red  sandstones,  or  any  trace  of 
t the  carboniferous  formation ; the  Jurassic  depo- 


sits being  in  their  tmm  followed  by  the  creta- 
ceous formations,  and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  tbe  tertiary  strata  around  Paris  itself.  It 
was  remarked  that  French  engineers  and  che- 
mists attached  great  importance  to  the  presence 
of  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  in  water  for  drinking 
purposes  ; and  that  they  held  that  a proportion 
of  that  salt,  about  sufficient  to  produce  16”  of 
Dr.  Clark’s  scale  of  hardness,  was  positively 
beneficial.  Accordingly,  in  selecting  tbe  source, 
M.  Belgrand  gave  the  preference  to  tbe  waters 
that  filtered  through  the  calcareous  formations 
that  outcropped  around  the  granite.  The  waters 
of  the  Dhuis  and  of  the  Sntmellin  were  brought 
to  Paris,  from  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  an 
aqueduct,  along  which  they  flowed  by  gravita- 
tion, reaching  the  city  at  a somewhat  higher 
level  than  had  been  calculated  upon.  The 
authorities  had  also  purchased  the  right  to  take 
a considerable  quantity  of  water  from  the  River 
Marne,  at  St.  Maur,  above  its'  junction  with  the 
Seine;  while  the  waters  of  the  Somme  Sonde 
had  been  at  present  passed  over,  and  were  left 
for  the  future  extension  of  the  works. 

The  springs  of  the  Dhuis  had  yielded,  in  the 
driest  season  of  the  last  t^venty-one  years, 
6,698,400  gallons  per  day,  and  those  of  the  Sur- 
. mellin  from  450,000  to  670,000  gallons  per  day. 
It  was,  however,  believed  that,  by  a series  of 
operations  connected  with  tbe  drainage  of  the 
head  lands  surronndiog  these  springs,  the  qnan- 
tity  from  both  these  sources  might  be  increased 
to  9,000,000  gallons  per  day,  even  during  periods 
of  prolonged  drought.  These  streams  after 
being  united  were  led  to  Paris,  in  an  aqueduct 
of  masonry,  that  was  never  less  than  4 ft.  6 in. 
high,  and  was  at  times  increased  to  5 ft.  It 
was  carried  on  arches  in  those  positions  where 
the  depressions  of  the  valleys  did  not  exceed 
33  ft.,  and  where  greater,  a cast-iron  syphon, 
3 ft.  4 in.  or  3 ft.  8 in.  internal  diameter,  was 
substituted.  The  section  of  the  aqueduct  was 
in  general  ovoidal,  but  in  places  the  sides  had  a 
curvilinear  batter,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  strata  traversed.  Its  inclination  was  as  a 
mje  -nruiTTrj  syphons  was 

in  order  to  accelerate  the  discharge  through 
them.  It  was  calculated  to  deliver  9,810,476 
gallons  per  day,  when  running  to  within  1 foot 
of  the  crown  of  the  arch,  into  the  reservoirs 
lately  built  at  Menilmontant,  at  a height  of  301 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  The  materials 
employed  in  the  execution  of  the  masonry  were 
“ pierre  meuliere”  set  in  the  cement  of  Vassy  ; 
the  whole  of  the  interior  and  of  the  outside  of 
the  arches  being  “rendered,”  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  flow  from  the  roughness  of  the 
surface,  and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the 
land  waters. 

The  quantity  of  water  obtained  from  the 
river  Marne,  at  St.  Maur,  was  about  9,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  when  all  the  water  • wheels 
were  at  work.  This  was  pumped  into  a 
second  story  of  the  reservoir  of  Menilmontant, 
at  a height  of  287  ft.  7 in.  above  the  Seine. 
This  water  was  tolerably  pure  and  limpid,  but 
it  was  rather  hard,  containing  a considerable 
proportion  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  in  conjunction 
with  a sensible  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

Prom  the  several  sources  which  had  been 
described,  it  was  believed  that  a supply  of 
15  million  gallons  per  day  would  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  or,  together  with  the 
existing  supply,  a total  of  upwards  of  47  million 
gallons  per  day  for  a population  of  1,667,841. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  there  had  re- 
cently been  purchased  a series  of  springs  rising 
from  the  chalk  formation  at  Armentieres,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vanne,  and  their  volume  would  be 
increased  by  tbe  springs  of  Chigy,  St.  Philbert, 
Malbortie,  Theil,  Noe,  &c.  These  waters  would 
be  led  to  Paris  by  an  aqueduct,  104  miles  in 
length,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  quantity 
that  would  bo  so  delivered  would  be  equal  to 
22,323,000  gallons  per  day.  When  all  the  works 
for  improving  the  water-supply  were  completed, 
including  the  supply  derived  from  the  Marne, 
the  Canal  de  I’Ourc  and  its  increase,  the  arte- 
sian wells  about  to  be  sunk  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  &c.,  it  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a gross  total  of  105,388,160  gallons  per  day,  a 
quantity  more  than  ample  for  a much  larger 
population  than  that  of  Paris  was  likely  to  be- 
come. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
waters  of  the  Canal  de  I’Ourc  would  still  consti- 
tute more  than  one-half  the  whole  quantity,  and 
as  this  canal  was  navigable,  it  was  exposed  to 
various  sources  of  impurity.  In  future  two  sets 
of  pipes  were  to  be  established ; one  to  supply 
spring-water  from  the  Dhuis,  the  Marne,  and 


the  Vanne,  the  other  to  supply  the  waters  of  the 
Cure  and  the  Seine  for  the  service  of  tbe  street 
washing,  for  the  monumental  fountains,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  tbe  municipality.  The  water 
now  taken  from  the  Seine  was  distributed  with 
all  the  impurities  it  might  contract  during  either 
seasons  of  flood  or  of  drought.  An  inconsider- 
able quantity  was  filtered,  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  at  the  “fontaines  marchandes,”  but  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  was  equal  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  sum  received  for  the 
sale  of  water  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

Fourteen  reservoirs  were  at  present  in  use,  of 
which  four  were  reserved  for  the  waters  of  the 
Cure,  nine  for  those  of  the  Seine,  and  one  for 
those  of  the  aqueduct  of  Arcenil.  Of  these  the 
last  and  two  which  now  distributed  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  were  to  be  abandoned  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  works.  The  reservoirs  at 
Menilmontant,  and  at  the  telegraph  of  Belleville, 
lately  constructed,  were  intended  to  receive  the 
; waters  of  the  Dhuis  and  of  the  Marne ; and  they 
were  calculated  to  contain  together,  in  the  two 
stories  of  arches  of  which  they  were  composed, 
about  29i  million  gallons.  The  cubical  contents 
of  the  existing  reservoirs,  without  including  that 
of  the  Basin  de  la  Yilette,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Canal  de  I’Oarc,  amounted  to  nearly  23  mil- 
lion gallons.  A description  was  then  given  of 
the  reservoirs  of  Passy  and  of  Menilmontant; 
and  with  regard  to  the  former  it  was  remarked, 
that  all  the  skill  and  attention  of  tbe  French 
engineers  bad  been  employed  in  vain,  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  action  of  atmospheric 
caases  upon  the  masonry,  which  had  given  serious 
grounds  for  uneasiness,  owing  to  the  contraction 
and  expansion -of  the  masonry.  It  might  be  that 
the  perfection  of  the  setting  of  the  cement  upon 
the  masonry  had  something  to  do  with  this 
effect,  for  it  could  not  yield,  like  an  elastic 
substance,  such  as  mortar  of  the  proper  quality 
of  hydraulic  lime.  In  the  construction  of 
the  reservoir  at  Menilmontant,  the  surface  of  the 
excavation  in  the  gypseous  marls,  which  were 
hard  when  originally  cut,  but  which  yielded 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  had  been 
“rendered”  with  a coating  of  plaster  of  Paris 
li  in.  or  3 in.  in  thickness.  This  had  been 
found  to  be  an  efficient  temporary  protection 
from  disintegration,  under  tho  effects  of  rain  and 
of  frosts. 

The  appliances  for  securing  the  effectual  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  brought  into  Paris,  and 
tho  quantities  required  for  the  different  ser- 
vices, were  then  detailed ; and  it  was  stated 
that  the  authorities  undertook  to  deliver,  when 
all  the  works  were  completed,  gratuitously  to 
tho  citizens  a total  quantity  of  54,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  execution  of  the  works  re- 
quired for  the  distribution  of  the  water  to 
private  houses  and  factories  has  been  under- 
taken by  a company,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  town,  for  fifty  years,  during  which  time  it 
was  to  collect  the  water-rates ; and  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  that  period  the  whole  of  the  estate 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  city.  Tho 
profit  arising  from  tbe  execution  of  these  works, 
at  a fixed  schedule  of  prices,  and  a sum  agreed 
upon  as  a remuneration  for  the  risk  and  trouble 
undertaken  by  the  company,  were  tho  first 
charges  upon  the  revenue,  and  the  excess  beyond 
these  amounts  was  shared  in  the  proportion  of 
75  per  cent,  to  the  town  and  25  per  cent,  to  the 
company.  In  this  way  it  had  been  estimated, 
by  M.  Belgrand,  that  during  the  year  1863 
17,000,000  gallons  of  water  had  been  delivered. 
The  receipts  for  the  private  supply  in  1864 
amounted  to  3,822,760  francs,  from  23,074  sub- 
scribers, a number  which,  it  was  calculated, 
would  be  increased  by  2,000  in  twelve  months. 
Considering  that  there  were  upwards  of  50,000 
houses  in  Paris,  this  might  be  cited  as  a proof, 
if  such  were  wanting,  of  the  bad  effects  that 
must  always  attend  the  gratuitous  supply  of 
water  upon  the  habits  of  daily  life  of  the  citizens. 
It  might  be  added,  that  the  price  charged  to  the 
water-carriers  at  the  filtering  fountains  was  9d. 
for  230  gallons,  and  this  quantity  was  retailed 
for  4s.  This  increase  in  the  price  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  brought  forward  to  justify 
the  great  outlay  incurred  in  leading  to  Paris  the 
spring  water  from  the  Dhuis  and  the  Vanne. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  thought,  upon  a 
review  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  Paris  water 
supply,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a commercial 
failure;  for  while  tho  town  paid  2,060,000 
francs  for  salaries  and  repairs,  it  derived  only 
4,750,000  francs  from  every  source  of  revenue, 
including  interest  and  sinking-fund.  It  might, 

. however,  fairly  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the 
system  had  been  a failure,  if  considered  as  a 
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means  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  themselves  too  poor  to  pay  the  rates 
that  would  be  reqnired  to  defray  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  water  to  their  houses.  But  the 
system  was  believed  to  be  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
it  entailed  upon  the  city  a heavy  burthen  for 
the  water  supply,  which  no  one  had  a direct 
interest  in  checking,  because  it  was  paid  for  out 
of  the  town  dues,  instead  of  being  made  a sepa- 
rate charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  city. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  question  of  noise  from  trains  passing 
along  the  metropolitan  railway  bridges  crossing 
streets,  which  has  been  so  much  complained  of, 
was  raised  in  a conversation  lately  between  Mr. 
Scholefield,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  House  of 
Commons  railway  committees,  and  Mr.  Hawk- 
ahaw.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
this  excessive  noise  was  mainly  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  bridges  entirely  of  iron.  He 
stated  that  this  construction  was  insisted  on  by 
all  the  parochial  authorities,  but  that  if  these 
bodies  would  allow  the  bridges  to  be  made  of 
brick  or  stone,  as  formerly,  the  noise  caused  by 
passing  trains  would  be  very  little,  and,  indeed, 
with  proper  precautions,  might  be  almost  entirely 
obviated. 

The  increasing  traffic  through  Crowe  station 
having  rendered  it  necessary  that  more  exten- 
sive  accommodation,  both  for  passengers  and 
goods,  should  be  provided,  theLondon  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  are  erecting  a new 
station.  The  building  operations  were  com- 
menced in  May,  1865,  Mr.  Parnell,  of  Rugby, 
being  the  contractor.  The  buildings  will  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Nantwich-road  bridge,  and 
the  access  for  passengers  will  be  on  both  sides 
by  means  of  stone  steps ; one  near  the  Crewe 
Arms  Hotel,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bridge.  The  total  length,  including  the 
platform,  will  be  about  300  yards,  and  the  length 
of  the  buildings  about  70  yards.  It  is  built  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  present  station.  There  is 
every  requisite  convenience  provided. 

At  Stokebridge,  Ipswich,  a new  goods  station 
has  been  opened.  The  new  station,  extending 
to  Stokebridge,  fills  np  the  space  between  the 
Commercial-road  and  the  river,  with  a net-work 
of  lines  for  making  up  trains.  Next  Commercial- 
road  is  a large  goods  shed  some  70  yards  long 
by  12  or  13  yards  wide,  and  on  the  side  next 
the  river  goods  are  received,  whilst  they  are 
delivered  on  that  next  the  road ; there  is  also  a 
spacious  grain  shed.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
station-yard  runs  a road-way  paved  with  iron 
pavement,  and  from  the  lines  on  either  side  of 
this  trucks  deliver  into  carts  and  waggons.  At 
the  Stokebridge  entrance  to  the  station  are  two 
new  weigh-bridges.  The  offices,  divided  into  a 
receipt,  a delivery,  and  a general  office,  are 
placed  between  the  goods  and  the  grain  sheds. 


ACCIDENTS. 

The  Pheenix  Gas  Company  are  having  built 
for  them,  on  their  premises  at  Vauxhall,  a new 
retort-house,  of  considerable  size.  The  walls  of 
this  building  enclose  a space  of  about  300  ft.  in 
length  by  about  80  ft.  in  breadth,  and,  having 
been  raised  to  the  required  height,  some  60  ft., 
the  skeleton  of  the  roof,  composed  entirely  of 
iron,  was  placed  upon  and  tied  into  the  brick- 
work. The  men  engaged  on  the  building  went 
off  to  dinner,  and  a few  minutes  after,  the  chair- 
man and  directors  of  the  company,  with  some  of 
the  principal  officers,  arrived  to  inspect  the 
work.  They  had  just  completed  their  survey, 
and  had  passed  out  of  the  building,  but  were 
still  within  a few  yards  of  it,  when,  with  a 
terrific  crash,  the  roof  gave  way,  falling  inwards, 
and  carrying  with  it  huge  masses  of  brickwork 
from  the  walls  on  either  side.  In  five  minutes 
the  men  would  have  returned  from  dinner,  and 
two  or  three  minutes  after  some  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  would  have  been  at  work  within  the 
buried  area,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of 
them  could  have  escaped  instant  destruction. 

The  water-main  in  Dale'- street,  Liverpool, 
has  again  burst,  at  the  junction  with  North 
John-street.  The  roadway  was  tom  up  for  some 
distance,  and  Water-street  flooded  j bub,  for- 
tunately, the  large  body  of  water  was  carried 
away  without  causing  any  serious  damage. 

A large  buildiug  in  Sunderland,  formerly  a 
patent  ropery,  and  three  stories  in  height,  having 


recently  been  sold,  was  being  converted  in  the 
lower  stoiy  into  an  ale  - and  • porter  store,  the 
npper  part  being  occupied  by  a joiner  and 
cabinet-maker.  In  the  north  gable,  about  50  fc. 
in  height,  an  iron  girder  had  been  let  in  to 
carry  the  two  upper  stories,  the  ends  resting  on 
rubble  walls  2 ft.  and  more  in  thickness.  To 
obtain  cellars,  it  was  found  necessary  to  underset 
the  wall,  and  some  men  had  excavated  to  6 ft. 
in  depth,  when  suddenly  the  whole  of  the  gable 
gave  way,  and  fell,  a great  portion  of  the  roof 
accompanying  it,  and  burying  in  the  ruins  the 
men  employed.  One  man  has  been  got  out 
alive,  and  a second  was  found  dead.  No  one 
else  is  missing. 

Two  inquests  have  been  held  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents caused  by  cranes.  A labourer,  employed 
at  the  Commercial  Foundry,  Hulme,  fell  off  a 
travelling  crane,  and  was  mortally  hurt.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  handle,  while  in  motion, 
slipped  from  the  deceased’s  hand  and  threw  him 
ofl  the  crane.  In  falling  he  pitched  heavily  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  died  the  same  night. 
A similar  accident  occurred  on  the  same  day  to 
a labourer  of  Failsworth,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Railway  Steam-Plant  Company,  at  Newton 
Heath.  The  deceased  and  three  other  men  were 
occupied  iu  lowering  a steam-hammer  anvil 
block,  weighing  5i  tons,  into  a bed  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Suddenly  the  "bent”  handles  flew 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  men,  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  block,  it  is  thought,  being  too 
much  for  the  men’s  strength,  and  in  their  re- 
volutions the  deceased  was  violently  hurled  from 
the  traveller  and  fatally  injured.  He  died  the 
same  night.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
"Accidental  death”  -iu  each  case;  but  in  the 
latter  they  recommended  that  in  future  more 
care  should  be  taken  in  employing  proper 
handles  for  the  cranes,  the  “bent”  handles  not 
being  considered  safe. 

An  accident  with  a fly-wheel  took  place 
on  Monday  week  at  the  Rolling-mills  of  the 
well-known  engineering  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Cockerill,  at  Seraing.  It  was  fortunately 
unattended  with  any  fatal  consequences;  but, 
from  its  rare  nature,  it  deserves  a passing  men- 
tion. We  may  premise  that  in  large  rolling- 
mills  it  is  usual  to  attach  a second  fly-wheel  to 
the  engine,  called  in  Staffordshire  a "counter 
fly,”  which  runs  at  a very  high  velocity.  The 
object  of  this  “counter-fly”  is  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  the  machinery,  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  when  all  the  rolls  are  brought  into 
action  at  once.  Tho  force  stored  up  by  the 
extra  fly-wheel  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  sudden 
demand  made  upon  the  driving  power.  It  hap- . 
pens  occasionally,  but  happily  very  rarely,  that 
a “counter-fly”  bursts,  and  generally  with  very 
disastrous  consequences.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened at  Messrs.  Cockerill’s  factory,  when  a fly- 
wheel of  an  engine  of  120  horse-power  broke  into 
fragments.  After  having  cat  throngh  an  im- 
mense beam  of  oak,  plated  with  iron,  and  broken 
down  a wall,  some  of  the  pieces  were  projected 
to  a distance  of  500  ft.  The  engineer  was  found 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  steam  from  the  pipes 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  wheel  in  its 
flight. 


EDINBURGH. 

Univsfrsit)j  Club, — The  alumni  of  the  various 
universities  resident  in  Edinburgh  formed  them- 
selves into  a club  about  two  years  ago,  and  a 
club-house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  for  their 
accommodation  in  Princes-street.  Tho  masonry 
of  the  structure  is  now  completed,  and  the  in- 
ternal fitting-up  is  to  be  rapidly  proceeded  with. 
The  building  has  a frontage  of  60  ft.,  and  is 
united  by  a corridor  with  a building  of  like 
breadth  in  the  rear.  In  the  front  part  are 
situated  the  morning-room,  library,  dining-room, 
&c.,  with  bed-rooms  above ; and  the  back  part  is 
occupied  by  billiard-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  baths, 
&c.  The  facade  is  of  four  stories,  exclusive  of 
the  area,  and  the  style  adopted  by  the  architects 
(Messrs.  • Peddie  & Kinnear)  is  Italian.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  elevation  is  an  oriel  window, 
having  the  appearance  of  a portion  of  a circular 
temple.  It  is  of  two  stages,  of  five  lights  each, 
divided  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  the  en- 
tablature of  the  first  tier  being  decorated  mth 
the  Greek  fret.  On  the  street  front  it  is  flanked 
by  the  doorway  to  the  east  aud  a window  to  the 
west,  eaoh  having  richly  decorated  cornices 
and  architraves.  Above  these  are  two  windows 
with  decorated  pediments,  supported  by  trusses. 
On  the  second-floor  there  is  a range  of  five  win- 
dows, with  cornices  more  piaiuly  treated,  and 


the  frieze  is  pierced  by  a range  of  square  win- 
dows divided  by  panels,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a bold  comice,  with  lions’  heads 
under  hoods,  which  rise  slightly  above  the 
upper  member  of  the  comice.  The  evident 
aim  and  object  of  the  architects  has  been  to 
produce  a work  displaying  classical  refinement 
and  harmony,  and  in  this  they  have  been 
fairly  successful.  It  is  a building  that  would  nob 
have  seemed  out  of  place  in  ancient  Athens,  had 
modem  club  life  been  in  operation  there ; but  is 
it  a work  appropriate  and  in  keeping  in  “ Modem 
Athens,”  in  “the  grey  metropolis  of  the  north?” 
In  the  clear  and  sunny  atmosphere  of  Greece  or 
Italy  the  detail  (which  is  almost  effeminate  in 
delicacy  of  treatment)  would  be  brought  into 
strong  relief,  but  here  it  is  lost  under  our  cold 
and  cloudy  sky,  and  rain  and  soot  will  soon  clog  it 
np  entirely.  An  opinion  has  often  been  pro- 
mulgated that  the  architect  should  so  design  his 
building  as  to  make  it  express  the  purpose  aud 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  task  would 
often  be  a difficult  one,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
be  thought  so.  The  next  building  but  one  to 
the  east  of  the  club  is  by  the  same  architects. 
It  consists  of  a shop  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
three  stories  above,  occupied  as  chambers.  The 
elevation  is  decorated  with  medallions  of  Scottish 
worthies  (Scott,  Watt,  &c.).  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  such  being  placed  there  ? Merely  a freak 
and  fancy  of  the  moment  ? Had  the  club-house 
been  similarly  adorned  with  portraits  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Universities  (the  Stewarts, 
Playfairs,  Hamiltons,  <fec.),  would  there  not  have 
been  appropriateness  and  good  sense  in  the 
arrangement  ? Would  it  not  have  given  life  and 
spirit  and  meaning,  which  Greek  frets  and  such 
like  can  never  convey  here  in  this  nineteenth 
century  ? 


WESTMINSTER. 

With  reference  to  an  observation  reported  in 
our  last  number,  touching  the  railway  works 
now  going  on  in  front  of  the  abbey,  and  the  fear 
lest  a station  should  be  placed  there,  we  are 
told  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  station 
of  tho  line  now  in  course  of  construction  (that 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway) , is  to  be 
in  Canon-row.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  allowed 
to  obliterate  the  name  “ Canon-row,” — which, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  the  channel  of  the 
Thames,  that  formed  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  Thorney  Island,  or  from  the  canons  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  histo- 
rical reminiscences  of  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  (the  4th  inat.),  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Edis. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  called  attention  to  two  of 
the  rules  of  the  Association  which  he  thought 
required  amendment.  The  4th  rule  described 
who  should  be  the  office-bearers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  provided  for  a president,  vice-presi- 
dent, two  secretaries,  &c.  The  Association  had 
assumed  considerable  dimensions  since  its  rules 
were  originally  drawn  up,  and  now  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  by  several  members  that  a 
further  opportunity  should  be  afforded  of  ap- 
pointing to  an  office  those  who  might  be  deserv- 
ing of  it.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
appoint  a vice-president  with  a view  to  his  be- 
coming hereafter  president,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  was  desirable  that  the  practice  should  grow 
into  a rule,  or  that  the  Association  should  be  in 
any  way  pledged  to  promote  the  vice-president 
to  the  principal  chair.  Heretofore  the  means  at 
tho  disposal  of  the  Association  for  recognising 
eminent  or  onerous  services  were  restricted,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable,  by  amend- 
ing the  fourth  rule,  to  give  the  Association  the 
means  of  bestowing  more  honour  where  more 
work  was  done.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  vice-presidents  should  be  in- 
creased to  two.  In  this  respect  they  would  but 
be  following  the  precedent  of  other  ^t-societies, 
including  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, which  found  it  desirable  to  have  several 
vice-presidents.  Another  recommendation  in 
favour  of  appointing  two  vice-presidents  instead 
of  one  was,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
the  chair  might  always  be  taken  by  one  of  the 
vice-presidents. 
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Tlie  motion,  which  was  aedonded  by  Mr. 
Lewes,  was  carried  without  discussion,  and  the 
rule  was  amended  accordingly. 

It  was  further  resolved,  by  twenty-seven  to 
eight,  after  considerable  discnssion,  to  revoke 
the  rule  that  the  office  of  president  could  not  be 
held  by  the  same  person  for  two  consecutive 
years. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  and  even- 
tually a resolution  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  the  proposal  for 
making  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract  was 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  but  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a usual  course  in 
London  practice. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mathews  called  attention  to  a mis- 
conception which  had  arisen  from  the  wording 
of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
Library,  brought  up  at  the  last  meeting.  The 
sub-committee,  although  recommending  a sub- 
scription, did  not  mean  an  annual  payment  in 
the  usual  sense  of  a subscription,  bnt  a payment 
from  members  in  the  light  of  a donation. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

This  largo  undertaking,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Hafod  Hotel  Company,  was  publicly  opened 
on  the  Ist  of  May. 

Tho  building  is  an  oblong  block  of  150  ft. 
frontage  towards  the  sea,  with  an  average  depth 
of  86  ft.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  is  con- 
structed to  make  up  lOI  beds.  The  materials 
used  in  the  building  are  the  local  blue  slate  stone 
with  dressing  and  quoins  of  Grinshill  freestone 
of  a creamy  white  tint,  whilst  the  cornices  are 
of  a white  moulded  brick ; the  columns  and  other 
ornaments  of  terra-cotta  of  similar  colour,  to 
relieve  the  dark  appearance  of  the  local  stone. 
The  walls  are  surmounted  by  tall  slate-covered 
roofs,  one  of  which  rises  high  above  the  rest  as  a 
tower,  and,  being  finished  with  an  ornamental 
iron  cresting,  presents  a large  platform  from 
which  a fine  landscape  can  be  viewed. 

The  architects  of  the  building  were  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Hayward  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Davis,  both  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  G.  Lumley  has  acted  throughout  as 
clerk  of  tho  works,  and  under  his  superinten- 
dence, unaided  by  the  employment  of  a special 
contractor,  the  whole  has  been  executed. 

Tho  terra-cotta  work  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Blashficld,  of  Stamford. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Expenditure  nncler  tho  Liverpool  Sanitary 
Acts. — The  accounts  for  1865  have  just  been 
issued.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  paving,  sewer 
and  general  rates,  less  amount  set  apart  for  sink- 
ing fund,  was  151,2811.  2s.  8d. ; a loan  of  10,0001. 
made  the  total  receipts  161,2811.  2s.  8d.,  and 
the  expenses  of  scavenging,  paving,  sewering, 
watering,  salaries,  &c.,  came  to  121,0241.  6s.  -Id  ’ 
and  the  extraordinary  expenditure  to  31,9181.  Gs. 
for  new  works,  and  court  and  alley  im- 
provomente,  making  the  total  net  expenditure 
152,9421.  123.  4d. 

The  Liverpool  Waterworks. — The  accounts 
of  the  Liverpool  waterworks  have  just  been 
issued  for  the  year  ending  Slab  of  December 
last.  The  ordinary  receipts  amounted  to 

115.8201.,  of  which  water  rents  produced 

50.7851.,  the  rate  on  property  47,4231.,  and  the 
water  supplied  to  shippings, 9201.  The  expendi- 
ture was  on  a similarly  large  scale.  The  amount 
paid  for  interest  daring  the  year  was  86,1701. ; 
the  various  local  pumping  stations  entailed  an 
outlay  of  6,9691. ; general  repairs  cost  5,0781., 
the  treasurer’s  department  4,9271.,  the  engineer’s 
department  3,6551.,  rates  and  taxes  2,0151.,  and 
Bivington  ordinary  account  5,6851.  The  Riving- 
ton  construction  account  for  the  year,  includin'^ 
the  outlay  on  a duplicate  pipe  line,  was  43,0601.° 
the  extension  of  pipes  cost  14,1881.,  and  various 
other  items  bring  up  the  total  under  the  head 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  to  63,0001.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  exceeded  the  ordinary 
receipts  by  7,3031. 

Improvement  of  WorJeing  Hen's  Dwellings 

iverpo  ol.  — Tho  corporation  have  taken  an 
important  step  towards  remedying  the  evils  of 
I over-crowding.  They  have  resolved  “to  acquire 
land,  or  devote  land  now  forming  part  of  the 
t corporate  estate,  for  the  erection  of  labourers’ 

I dwellings,  at  suitable  spotsi  and  that  such  land 
1 be  sold  on  chief  rent  lor  tho  erection  of  such 


dwellings,  according  to  plans  approved  of  by 
the  council}”  and  to  “purchase  the  fee-simple 
of  five  pieces  of  land,  belonging  to  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Houghton,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  comprising  22,550  square  yards,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  thereon  of  labourers’  dwell- 
ings, at  ISs.  per  yard.”  At  a meeting  of  the 
Dock  Board,  also,  their  works  committee  have 
since  recommended  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  with  the  corporation  “for  the  sale  to 
that  body  of  31,751  yards  of  land,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  canal  locks,”  to  be  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  the  propo- 
sition meets  with  the  unanimous  approval  ol  the 
Board. 

The  Germans  at  Liverpool.  — The  local 
authorities  are  much  perplexed  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  Gennan  emigrants  who 
are  still  flocking  into  Liverpool.  Some  hundreds 
have  been  in  the  streets  at  one  time  without  any 
provision  for  lodgings  having  been  made  for 
them,  and  the  workhouse  authorities  say  that  it 
is  only  those  destitnte  from  want  of  money, 
which  they  are  not,  who  have  any  title  to 
accommodation  in  the  workhouse.  The  local 
Board  of  Health  have  been  considering  whether 
it  be  possible  to  stop  the  influx,  but  they  cannot 
see  their  way  to  such  a result.  The  subject  of 
accommodation  for  the  emigrants  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  emigrant  sub-committee,  and  steps 
are  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  to 
compel  the  foreign  agents  by  whom  they  are 
forwarded  to  make  provision  for  them  on  their 
arrival. 


WREXHAM. 

This  town,  situated  as  it  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  a mineral  district,  is  a thriving 
place.  Within  the  last  ten  years  its  import- 
ance has  increased  three  or  four  fold  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  before.  Public  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  in  the  town,  with  new 
houses,  new  shops,  have  quite  changed  the 
character  of  the  place  to  a commercial  thriving 
place  of  business,  and  it  is  only  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy as  to  what  it  will  be  when  the  minerals  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  developed.  Public  sowers 
have  been  made  within  the  last  three  years,  at  a 
cost  of  about  8,0001.}  public  slaughter-houses, 
at  a coat  of  2,000Z. } and  since  the  public 
sewers  have  been  made,  about  800  houses  have 
been  drained.  Waterworks,  by  a private  com- 
pany, are  now  in  course  of  constametion,  at  a 
cost  of  about  10,0001.,  and  everything  seems  to 
be  on  the  move.  During  the  past  five  years, 
when  Mr.  Hugh  Davies  was  the  borough  and 
local  surveyor,  much  was  done  to  forward  sani- 
tary improvement.  A new  brewery  for  Aider- 
man  Peter  Walker  is  now  in  coarse  of  building 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Kirkham,  of  Liverpool,  at  a cost, 
with  stables  and  other  appurtenances,  of  up- 
wards of  12,0001.,  Mr.  Davies  being  the  archi- 
tect. A malt-kiln  for  Mr.  Jones,  brewer,  is 
about  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of  about  2,0001. 


SERIOUS  EXPLOSION  OF  GAS  AND  LOSS 
OF  LIFE. 

Ax  explosion  of  gas  took  place  early  on  Wednes- 
day morning  at  the  private  residence  of  Mr. 
Gambart  (well  known  in  connexion  with  art). 
Avenue-road,  St.  John’s-wood.  For  some  days 
past  preparations  had  been  going  forward  at  the 
house  for  a fancy-dress  ball,  which  would  have 
taken  place  on  Thursday  evening.  Some  tem- 
porary refreshment-rooms  and  a supper  saloon 
were  being  constructed,  and  gas  was  con- 
ducted from  the  mains  in  tho  house  to  these 
apartments.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  prepara- 
tions were  nearly  completed.  Mrs.  Gambart  ex- 
pressed her  great  anxiety  to  the  workmen  that 
the  gas  might  be  perfectly  safe,  and  she  was 
assured  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken,  and 
all  the  arrangements  were  perfect.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  early  a strong  smell  of  gas  was  felt 
by  the  servants  } nevertheless,  a few  minutes  be- 
fore eight,  a charwoman  employed  to  assist  the 
servants  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  struck  a 
hicifer  to  light  the  kitchen -fire,  when  a fearful 
explosion  took  place,  involving  the  destruction 
of  a picture  saloon  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  pro- 
perty in  pictures  aud  articles  of  vertu  to  the  value 
— we  are  told— of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
the  loss  of  a life  (that  of  tho  chaiwoman),  and 
injury  to  three  other  persons.  The  family  and 
visitors,  who  fortunately  occupied  the  front  part 
of  the  house,  escaped  in  their.night-dresses  com- 


paratively unhurt.  While  pictures  by  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Stanfield,  and  others,  were  utterly 
destroyed,  a copy  of  Frith’s  “ Derby  Day  ” and 
it  is  a coincidence  that  the  accident  occurred  on 
the  Derby  Day,  remained  unscathed.  The  escape 
of  gas  is  attributed  to  the  couplings  between 
tho  main  and  the  temporary  supply  being  im- 
perfect. 


THE  HOUSES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  some 
little  time  ago,  appointed  a committee  to  con- 
sider how  the  Society  might  promote  the  erection 
of  memorials  of  persons  eminent  in  arts,  maun- 
factnres,  and  commerce.  Tho  committee,  at 
their  first  meeting,  on  the  7th  inst.,  recommended 
that'  experiments  with  various  descriptions  of 
tablets  should  be  made,  and  that  designs  be  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose } that  on  these  tablets 
should  be  inscribed  concise  information  relative 
to  the  individual,  or  the  fact  commemorated  by 
the  tablet. 

The  desirability  of  setting  up  such  memorials 
was  urged  and  reiterated  by  us  very  long  ago. 
More  recently  (volume  for  1864,  pp.  4-85  and 
637),  we  gave  lists  of  houses  that  deserved 
to  be  BO  marked,  and  invited  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  take  np  the  subject.*  It  is  with  much 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  note  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

The  committee  further  recommend,  as  we 
have  done,  that  the  tablets  should  not  bo  limited 
to  persons  eminent  in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  but  should  include  places  and  persons 
connected  with  historical  events,  “ such,  for 
instance,  as  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Lady 
Abingdon  (where  Abingdon-street  now  stands), 
who  was  known  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Lord  Monteagle  in  reference  to  the  Gnnpowder 
Plot } also  the  spot  where  Caxton  worked  his  first 
press  in  Westminster } and  the  like.” 


THE  FUNGI  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the  Food 
Department  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
are  thirty  large  drawings  (of  a series  at  present 
incomplete),  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  of  the  princi- 
pal edible  and  poisonous  fungi  of  Britain.  Al- 
though similar  drawings  to  a smaller  scale  are 
found  in  some  of  the  Continental  museums,  this 
is  the  first  time  any  reliable  drawings  from 
nature,  with  the  necessary  sections,  have  been 
made  for  educational  purposes  for  any  mnsenm 
in  this  country.  A reference  to  the  portraits  of 
these  equivocal  productions  will  show  what 
weird  and  curions  aspects  some  of  these  plants, 
so  common  in  our  pastures  and  woodlands,  pre- 
sent,— so  valuable  when  understood  as  additions 
to  tho  table,  and  so  dangerous  when  the  poison- 
ous species  are  by  accident  substituted  for  the 
esculent. 

We  trust  this  series  of  drawings  will  tend  to 
prevent  repetition  of  tho  cases  of  poisoning  we 
constantly  read  of  every  autumn.  The  real 
seeds  (or  spores)  of  various  species  also  exhibited, 
call  to  mind  the  mysterious  brown  powder  poison, 
of  the  gipsies,  called  “ drei,”  confessedly  ex- 
tracted from  fungi,  and  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  a few  years  ago  with  no  final  result. 


AN  HISTORICAL  TREE. 

The  acacia,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
false  acacia,  or  locust-tree  {Robiniapseud-acada), 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Vespasian 
Robin,  arborist  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  year  1635. 
The  original  tree,  brought  by  Robin  from  North 
America,  and  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
is  still  in  existence,  and  is  now  putting  forth  a 
few  leaves.  In  1.815  it  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  decay,  but  the  branches  being  lopped,  the 
trunk  shot  out  with  redoubled  vigour.  Mr. 
Loudon  visited  this  veteran  in  1835,  and  it  was 
then  35  fc.  high,  but  in  its  prime  it  was  nearly 
twice  this  height.  It  has  now  dwindled  down, 
and  its  worm-eaten  and  wrinkled  trunk  is  care- 
fully supported  by  iron  bands,  so  as  to  prolong 
its  existence  as  much  as  possible.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  loaves  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest  and  anxiety  by  the  visitors  to  the 
garden,  as  it  is  feared  that  every  year  may  be 
its  last. 


• See  in  same  volume  pp.  515,  533,  5S8,  603,  &c. 
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PEIZES  AWARDED  BY  THE  AEOHI- 

TEOTDEAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

For  the  best  Geometrical  Drawing,  being  an 
elevation  of  any  existing  example  of  Grecian  or 
Palladian  Architecture, — to  be  competed  for  by 
apprentices,  of  not  more  than  three  years’  stand- 
ing, of  any  Scottish  architect. 

Four  drawings  were  submitted  for  examina- 
tion. The  committee  considered  that  the  draw- 
ings of  James  Darling,  apprentice  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Gorrie,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  John  Ord, 
apprentice  to  Mr,  D.  JIacGibbon,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  were  equal  in  point  of  merit,  and 
awarded  a book  to  each. 

For  the  best  Original  Design — Subject,  Design 
for  a Suburban  Residence  in  the  Italian  Style  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century;  cost  not  to  exceed  5,OOOZ., 
— to  be  competed  for  by  apprentices  to  any 
Scottish  architect. 

Three  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted.  The 
council  awarded  a book  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Leadbetter,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
his  design  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  best 
submitted. 

An  Extra  Prize  of  £5  53.  was  offered  by  Mr. 
William  Miller,  late  Secretary  to  the  Institute, 
for  the  best  series  of  not  less  than  five  drawings 
of  Scottish  Buildings,  suitable  for  publication  in 
the  Illustrated  Transactions  of  the  Institute. 

Two  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted  for  con- 
sideration.  The  council  were  of  opinion  that 
the  drawings  of  W.  H.  Syme,  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  D.  Brice,  architect,  Geoi^e  - street,  Edin- 
burgh, were  the  most  meritorious,  and  highly 
deservingof  commendation.  The  council  unani- 
mously resolved  to  publish  Mr.  Syme’s  drawings 
in  the  Illustrated  Transactions  of  the  Institute 
for  next  year. 


DEMOLITION  OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

TitE  removal  of  the  fortification  at  Antwerp 
has  been  for  some  time  in  active  progress,  part 
of  the  space  obtained  being  intended  for  the 
erection  of  some  buildings  connected  with  the 
sewerage.  The  fortifications  at  Charleroi  are 
also  to  be  destroyed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  coal  mines.  According  to  the  old 
regulations,  no  workings  were  allowed  to 
approach  within  a certain  radius  of  the  fort,  the 
demolition  of  which  will  permit  of  the  getting  of 
a large  quantity  of  coal.  A petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  some 
months  ago,  by  the  committee  of  an  association 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  at  Amiens,  showing  that  a valuable  site 
might  bo  obtained  for  the  society’s  operations 
by  the  removal  of  the  citadel.  On  the  15th  nit. 
a deputation  from  the  Association  was  honoured 
by  an  interview  with  his  Majesty,  who  promised 
to  become  a patron,  and  also  to  give  the  ques- 
tion of  the  demolition  of  the  citadel  his  favour- 
able consideration.  We  fear  that  these  events 
cannot  be  regarded  as  concessions  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  as  forerunners  of  the  time  when  the 
spear  shall  be  beaten  into  the  pruning-hook  and 
the  sword  into  the  ploughshare.  They  have 
rather  the  appearance  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  uselessness  of  fortifications  constructed  to 
resist  the  artillery  of  the  last  century  against 
our  modern  Armstrongs  and  Whitworths. 


THE  THREATENED  TUNNEL  THROUGH 
OLD  ST. PANCRAS  CHURCHYARD. 

A FEW  days  ago,  Sir  George  Grey,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  in  Parliament,  stated,  in  reference 
to  the  London  approaches  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way,  “ that  it  was  not  intended  to  cut  through 
Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  but  to  tunnel  12  ft. 
below  it.”  Now,  I can  hardly  consider  that  this 
will  bo  a satisfactory  avoidance  of  it,  particu- 
larly with  the  threatened  cholera  hovering 
about ; and  I hope  that  what  I am  about  to  state 
may  induce  your  using  the  verj-  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  Buildo-  to  prevent  this  proceeding, 
as  I have  had  some  experience  of  the  condition 
of  that  churchyard. 

In  the  years  1847-48,  when  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Gough,  we  were  professionally  engaged 
in  enlarging  and  nearly  rebuilding  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church.  'To  effect  the  enlargement  of 
the  church  to  twice  its  original  size,  a piece  of 
the  burial-ground  was  taken,  and  a part  of  the 
ground  formerly  used  for  burials  was  excavated. 
These  excavations  were  carried  down  below  the 


level  of  the  ground  disturbed,  and  when  that 
surface  was  reached,  which  was  at  an  average 
depth  of  between  8 ft.  and  9 ft.,  the  clay  was  so 
saturated  with  decomposition  as  to  be  horribly 
foetid,  so  that,  when  I returned  to  my  office, 
after  standing  a short  time  in  the  excavation,  I 
was  glad  to  have  my  boots  cleaned,  to  get  rid  of 
the  smell  of  the  small  particles  of  clay  that  ad- 
hered to  them.  The  ordinary  excavators  who 
undertook  the  work  deserted  it,  being  made  sick, 
although  frequently  given  spirits  by  the  con- 
tractors to  prevent  nausea,  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  some  seasoned  gravediggers, 
who  were  collected  for  that  purpose. 

The  trenches  for  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
particularly  the  tower,  which  went  down  about 
10  ft.,  was,  if  left  without  bailing,  filled  with  a 
dark-coloured,  filthy,  stinking  water,  that  ran 
through  from  the  surrounding  ground,  which  was 
for  a depth  of  from  8 ft.  to  12  ft.  a mass  of  coffins, 
with  a crust  of  about  3 ft.  of  earth  covering 
them,  and  packed  upon  each  other  with  hardly 
any  intervening  ground.  Two  of  the  coffins 
which  were  removed  from  the  excavation  for  the 
church  had,  from  the  plates  upon  them,  been 
seventy  years  in  the  ground;  and  such  is  the 
slow  progress  of  decomposition  of  a body  soaking 
in  clay  water,  that  when  by  an  accident  the  bodies 
were  exposed,  they  were  seen  to  be  nearly  perfect 
in  figure,  and  looked  like  sodden  dark  brown 
leather.  These  bodies  and  all  the  human  re- 
mains wore  carefully  collected  and  buried  in  one 
or  another  of  the  large  excavations  which  were 
then  in  use  in  the  other  parts  of  the  graveyard  ; 
and  it  is  to  these  general  pits  that  I more  par- 
ticularly refer.  The  ordinary  mode  of  burial  in 
vogue  at  that  time,  particularly  for  the  poor, 
was  to  excavate  a large  and  very  deep  pit  to 
place  coffin  upon  coffin,  with  a slight  layer  of 
clay  between,  just  to  hide  the  coffin  below,  and 
not  to  cease  doing  so  until  the  last  coffin  was 
within  about  3 ft.,  or  even  less,  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  these  pits  were  so  close  together 
as  only  to  leave  something  like  a foot  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  adjoining  pit. 

Now,  I am  certain  that  at  a depth  of  only 
12  ft.  from  the  surface  (in  this  case  an  uncertain 
one)  these  pits  will  be  cut  into;  and  as  the 
water  was  only  kept  down  in  them  while  they 
were  open  by  constantly  bailing  the  interstices 
between  the  coffins,  and  being  full  of  water,  you 
may  imagine  the  pleasant  dropping  which  will 
take  place  through  the  very  pervious  arching 
which  forms  the  roofs  of  most  tunnels,  when 
this  reservoir  of  decomposition  overlies  the  top 
of  it. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  a little 
management,  this  churchyard  might  be  avoided ; 
and  even  if  it  cannot,  that  an  open  catting, 
with  retaining  walls,  would  be  better;  all  ob- 
jectionable things  might  be  more  easily  met  and 
provided  against  in  the  light  of  day  than  by 
tunnelling  through  it.  I hope  that  yon  may 
consider  that  the  carrying  out  these  railway 
works  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Grey 
is  as  objectionable  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  and 
that  the  horrible  distillation  of  putrescence, 
which  I anticipate  through  the  roof  of  the  tun- 
nel, may,  by  your  influence,  be  prevented,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  future  travellers  by  this 
route.  R.  L.  RouiiiEu. 


FLITCH  GIRDERS. 

SiB, — tVill  any  ofyonr  scientific  correspondents  kindly 
state  the  proper  formula  or  mode  of  calculating  the 
strength  of  a ditch  girder?  Do  the  timber  cheeks  count 
for  anything  in  resistance  to  superincumbent  weight,  or 
do  they  simply  resist  the  twist  to  which  the  thin  metal 
flitch  would  be  liable  ? E.  W, 


BELFAST  ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — I am  the  third  competitor  who  has, 
as  yet,  in  vain  asserted  a claim  to  the  first 
prize,  but  I hope  soon  to  have  my  case  suffi- 
ciently  matured  to  bring  it  before  the  Irish 
Courts. 

To  the  charges  contained  in  my  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Duilin  Builder,  not  long  since, 
no  answer  has  been  given  either  by  Mr.  Barre  or 
the  Committee.  An  inquiry  was  instituted,  but 
no  report  was  returned.  Only  the  gentlemen 
who  made  the  charges  attended ; the  builder 
and  others  implicated  in  the  nefarious  acts  not 
appearing  in  answer  to  the  summons  of  the 
“ Commictee  of  Inquiry.” 

Mortimer  H.  Limklater. 


"METROPOLITAN  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES’ 
ASYLUM.” 

Sir,— Your  courtesy  and  kindness  on  all  occasions  to 
endeavonr  to  please  everybody  have,  in  this  week's 
Builder,  done  the  above  institution,  myself,  and  tbe  suc- 
cessful builder  a great  injustice.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  these  An  advertisement  is  placed  in  the  Builder  for 
tenders,  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  seen  at  my 
oflice,  and  in  the  specification  are  these  words, — “Each 
builder  is  requested  to  take  out  and  depend  upon  his  own 
quantities;  neither  the  committee  nor  their  architect 
supply  or  recognise  any  quantities.” 

riotwithstanding  this,  Messrs.  Rake,  Eanwell,  & Nixon, 
of  Portsmouth,  apply  to  take  out  quantities  for  some 
builders.  Being  a public  competition,  I conldnot  object, 
BO  long  as  they  did  not  provide  the  quantities  for  all ; 
because,  if  I intended  quantities  to  be  supplied,  I 
should  have  appointed  my  own  surveyor.  Tbe  above 
gentlemen,  after  occupying  roy  oflice  four  days,  leave  their 
card,  without  permission,  on  the  table,  with  the  following 
inscribed  on  tbe  back, — “The  quantities  have  been  pre- 
pared by  us,  and  may  be  bad  on  application,  iree  of 
charge,  unless  successful." 

In  your  Builder  of  April  28th,  you  kindly  insert 
the  result  of  the  competition,  sent  by  me,  viz.,  quantities 
not  supplied  and  the  accepted  tender  ; but  in  this  week's 
Builder  you  admit  a garbled  list  of  tenders,  containing 
the  highest  and  lowest,  omitting  one-balf  the  contractors, 
and  insert  the  names  of  parties  as  if  they  were  employed 
to  take  out  the  quantities.  Tbe  builder  feels  hurt  on 
account  of  tbe  great  contrast  inaccurately  exhibited. 

W.  P.  Grippith. 

*,*  The  additional  list  complained  of  was  inserted,  as 
we  stated  at  the  time,  at  the  request  of  the  persons  who 
tendered.  "With  all  respect  for  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, wo  cannot  admit  that  we  have  thus  done  any 
injustice  to  the  institution,  himself,  or  the  successful 
builder.  The  “contrast”  exists,  however  it  may  be 
shown. 


BUILDERS’  CHARGE  FOR  TENDERS. 

At  the  Thirsk  County  Court,  before  Mr.  Seijeanfc 
Dowling,  Mr.  Fawcett,  a builder,  at  Thirsk,  claimed 
31.  -Is.  8d.  against  Mr.  A.  C.  Bamlet,  manufacturer  of 
reaping  machines.  In  December,  1864,  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  local  papers,  asking  for  tenders  for  an 
extension  of  Mr.  Bamlet's  reaper  works.  Tenders  were 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Bourne,  the  architect,  plaintiff’s  being 
the  lowest.  None  of  them,  however,  were  accepted,  aU 
being  considered  too  high.  Subsequently  the  works  were 
executed  by  workmen  employed  by  the  defendant,  who 
also  found  his  own  materials,  and  the  brickwork  was 
executed  at  a considerably  less  cost  than  any  of  the 
tenders. 

Plaintiff  now  sought  to  recover  li  per  cent,  on  216L, 
the  amount  of  his  tender  for  brickwork,  and  relied 
on  the  fact  that  the  words,  “The  lowest  or  any  other 
tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted,”  were  not  in  the 
advertisement.  He  also  produced  a copy  of  the  Builder, 
May  27th,  1865,  where  a somewhat  similar  case  is  reported 
as  tried  at  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  before  Mr.  Charles 
Coleman, — “ Parsons  c.  Acton,"— in  which  case  the 
builder  obtained  a verdict  for  part  of  bis  claim. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  learned  Serjeant  said,  there 
was  no  contract,  and  therefore  plaiutilT  could  not  recover. 
He  bad  every  respect  for  the  deputy-judge,  Mr.  Coleman, 
but  he  should  not  have  decided  that  case  as  he  did.  It 
was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  because  builders  or  any 
other  tradesmen  chose  to  send  in  tenders  when  mooted,  to 
perform  works  or  supply  goods,  they  were  to  be  paid 
for  tbeir  tenders  when  the  works  weie  not  performed  or 
the  goods  supplied. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant,  for  whom  Mr.  Richardson 
appeared. 


CHARGE  FOR  BUILDERS’  ESTIMATES. 

At  the  Secondaries’  Court,  before  Mr.  Potter  and  a 
Common  Jury,  last  week,  was  tried  the  case  of  Fish  v. 
Brooks,  it  being  an  issue  sent  down  from  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff,  a 
builder,  was  entitled  to  claim  his  expenses  for  making  a 
certain  estimate  at  the  request  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Holl  appeared  for  the  plaintill',  Mr.  Hance  repre- 
senting the  defendants. 

Mr.  Holl,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case,  said  that  his 
client  claimed  13L  13s.,  his  expenses  for  making  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  repairing  Sir  Henry  Leake’s  mansion 
in  Essex.  Plaintiff  had  been  asked  to  make  a specifica- 
tion, and  he  did  so;  but,  as  he  was  not  employed  to  do 
the  work,  be  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  charge 
for  the  estimate.  Some  correspondence  had  passed 
between  tbe  parties,  and  plaintiff  finally  determined  to 
enforce  his  claim  in  a court  of  law. 

Mr.  Fish  said  : I am  a builder,  of  Cambridge  Wbarf, 
Pimlico,  andiuAugust,  1864, 1 was  required  by  defendants, 
who  are  house  agents  and  surveyors,  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  Sir  Henry  Leake’s  mansion 
in  Essex.  At  the  lirst  or  second  interview  with  Mr. 
Shallow  {defendant’s  partner),  I was  told  that  some  repairs 
were  necessary  at  a mansion  in  Essex.  Mr.  Shallow 
asked  me  to  go  down  and  make  au  estimate,  and  upon  my 
saying  that  I must  be  paid  my  expenses,  he  replied  “ Cer- 
tainly. It  is  my  intention  that  you  shall  do  the  work, 
and  perhaps  that  question  will  not  arise.”  I had  a rough 
specification  handed  to  me,  and  I went  down  with  my 
clerk.  1 afterwards  wrote  a letter  to  defendants  embody- 
ing  my  report.  I made  a specification  upon  a second 
visit,  when  Mr.  Shallow  went  with  me,  Sir  Henry  Leake 
being  present.  I tendered  for  the  work.  I applied  to 
defendants  for  payment  for  making  the  estimate. 

Cross-examined:  I knew  that  defendants  were  house 
agents  and  surveyors.  I was  introduced  to  them  for  this 
work.  I spoke  to  Sir  Henry  Leake  upon  my  second  visit 
upon  the  subject  of  the  repairs. 

Mr.  Hance,  upon  looking  over  the  estimate,  said  that 
both  that  and  the  specification  had  been  addressed  by  the 
plaintifi’  to  Sir  Henry  Leake.  The  learned  counsel  re- 
marked that  tbe  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  pay  defendants 
801.  commission  if  be  got  the  work. 

Plaintiff  said  this  was  not  so.  This  was  the  history  of 
the  commission  question.  Plaintiff  wished  to  send  in  the 
estimate  to  defendants,  but  they  said  that  be  was  not  to 
do  so,  but  was  to  include  their  commission  in  his  estimate, 
and  to  send  it  direct  to  Sir  Henry  Leake,  or  they  would 
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Lo  ODly  able  to  get  tlieir  fees  as  surveyors.  Defendants 
never  said  that  plaintiff  was  not  to  be  paid  bia  expenses 
for  making  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Hance  then  called  Mr.  Shallow,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, who  said  that  surveyors  were  not  liable  for  such 
work  as  that  now  claimed  for.  Sir  Henry  Leake  employed 
some  one  to  do  the  work,  and  that  person  was  a stranger 
to  the  witness. 

Cross-examined;  Wo  should  have  been  paid  our  com- 
mission  by  the  plaintiff,  and  had  no  claim  upon  Sir  Henry 
Leake. 

Ee-examined ; We  should  have  had  no  supervision  of 
the  work  had  plaintiff's  lender  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  he  pointed  out  to  the  plaintiff 
that  be  most  assuredly  would  not  bo  able  to  charge  Sir 
Henry  Leake  lOi.  10s.  for  making  the  estimate  and  '61.  Ss. 
for  bis  daily  expenses.  Three  or  four  builders  bad  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  works,  and,  if  each  oftheni  were  to 
charge  10/.  lOs.,  it  would  cost  the  owner  of  the  mansion 
a pretty  sum. 

Mr.  Hance  then  contended  that  defendants  were  not 
liable,  as  they  wore  only  agents  ; but  even  as  agents  they 
had  no  authority  to  bind  Sir  Henry  Leake. 

Mr.  lloll  contended  that  the  defendants  had  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  employing  a builder  to  go 
down  uuQ  make  an  estimate,  as  they  were  to  receive  10 
per  cent,  commission  if  he  obtained  the  contract. 

The  learned  Secondary,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury, 
said  that  upon  a certain  letter  there  could  be  no  doubt 
defendants  were  liable,  and  the  question  was,  had  plaintiff 
agreed  to  withdraw  that  letter.  Plaintiff  had  to  go  into 
the  country  to  do  the  work,  and  it  appeared  to  be  to  the 
defendants'  interest  to  get  a builder  to  obtain  the  con- 
tract. Ou  the  other  baud,  defendants  had  urged  that  it 
would  bo  most  unreasonable  to  come  upon  them  for  the 
money.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  thought 
that  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  waive  all  claim  against  the 
defendants  for  the  cost  of  making  this  estimate. 

The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  govo  a verdict 
fur  the  defendants. 


§00l>s  llrttibiiJ. 

The  Modern  Qymnast : being  Practical  Instruc- 
tions on  the  norizontal  Bar,  Va^dting  Horse, 
By  Charles  Spencer.  F. 'Warno  &Co., 
Bedford-street,  Coveut  Garden.  1866. 

For  those  who  cannot  attend  such  a gymnasium 
as  we  have  illustrated  in  our  present  number, 
here  is  a little  book  which  will  enable  them  on 
their  own  apparatus  to  get  up  the  various  exer- 
cises in  the  best  manner.  By  means  of  120 
illustrations  it  sots  forth  advanced  gymnastics  in 
a very  practical  manner. 


Industrial  Exhibition  at  Stockholm. — The 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  received  a communication  from  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
announcing  the  opening  of  an  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Stockholm  on  the  15th  of  June  next, 
showing  the  progress  in  art  and  industry  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland;  and 
requesting  that  the  proposed  Exhibition  may  he 
announced  in  England. 

“The  Eocky  Mountains.”  — In  1858,  the 
United  States’  Government  commissioned  Gene- 
ral Landor  to  survey  this  hitherto  unvisited 
region,  and  discover,  if  possible,  a route  across 
the  continent  to  California.  Among  the  persons 
who  were  attached  to  the  party  was  Mr.  Albert 
Bierstadt,  an  American  citizen,  born  in  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  where  he  afterwards  studied,  and 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  Leutze, 
Lessing,  and  others.  Mr.  Bierstadt  has  painted 
a remarkably  fine  landscape  of  a pass  amidst 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  now  on  view  at 
Mr.  McLean’s.  It  possesses  several  high  quali- 
ties, including  the  quality  of  pleasing. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  Scotland. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
following  medals  awarded  for  papers  read  during 
sessions  1863-64  and  1864-65,  were  presented: — 

The  Marine  Engineering  Medal,  to  Mr.  James  E. 
Napier,  for  his  paper  “On  the  Incrustation  of  Marine 
Boilers."  Session  1863-64. 

The  Railway  Engineering  Medal,  to  Mr.  John  Downie, 
for  his  paper  “On  Renewing  the  Substructures  of  Railway 
Bridges  and  Viaducts,  without  stopping  the  TrsUic." 
Session  1863-6-1. 

The  Institution  Medal,  to  Mr.  James  M.  Gale,  C.E.,  for 
his  paper  "On  the  Glasgow  Water-works.”  Session 
1863-64. 

The  Institution  Medal,  to  Mr.  Alex.  C.  Kirk,  for  his 
paper  “ On  a Machine  for  producing  Cold  by  the  Expan- 
sion of  Air.”  Session  1864-65. 

The  amount  of  Bubscriptiona  last  year,  from  132 
members,  associates  and  graduates,  was  191Z. ; 
and  of  arrears  from  79,  1261.  The  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Institution  in  the  Union  Bank  was 
3561.;  besides  which  the  Institution  has  railway 
shares  to  the  value  of  '6651. ; and  a prize  medal 
fund  amounting  to  3661. 


New  Street  at  Putney. — The  Conservative 
Land  Society  has  planned,  with  other  improve- 
ments in  this  salubrious  neighbourhood,  a new 
street,  which  is  named,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  “Disraeli  Eoad.” 
The  design  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Eppy, 
architect;  and  Mr.  Eobert  Greig  is  the  builder. 

The  Improvement  of  Paris. — One  of  the  most 
populous  quarters  of  Paris,  is  that  of  Saint- 
Victor,  in  which  150  houses,  containing  mors 
than  15,000  persons,  are  required  for  projected 
improvements.  To  settle  the  conflicting  claims 
as  to  the  indemnities  to  be  given,  two  juries 
have  been  at  work  from  the  9th  April  to  the  7th 
inst.  The  demands  made  were  25,451,639fr., 
the  offers  of  the  city  9,359,920fr.,  and  the  allow- 
ances of  the  juries  13,905, 700fr. 

Eton  Eaq,uet  Courts. — The  Committee  have 
arrived  at  a final  decision  as  to  the  site  for  these 
courts.  They  will  be  erected  back  to  back  upon 
a narrow  strip  of  land,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Joynes’s  football  field,  adjoining 
the  road  leading  to  South  Meadow,  by  the  side 
of  the  Mathematical  School.  The  committee 
will  arrange  the  details.  The  cost  of  the  courts 
will  be  about  1,500L,  of  which  nearly  500i.  have 
been  subscribed. 

Wimbledon  Common  and  Putney  He.vth. — 
A report  of  the  proceedings  at  a meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wimbledon,  Wandsworth,  Putney, 
and  Eoebampton,  held  on  the  14th  of  March 
last,  has  been  printed  by  Causton,  of  Eastcheap. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  afford  support 
to  the  Commons  Preservation  Society ,|e8pecially 
with  a view  of  preserving  Wimbledon., Common, 
and  a committee  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

A “ Silver  Testimonial.” — Miss  Isa  Craig 
having  yielded  her  position  of  Assistant-Secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Science  Association  to  practise 
social  science  in  a new  capacity, — to  study  prac- 
tically, in  fact,  the  Law  of  Marriage, — a number 
of  the  members  subscribed  and  have  presented 
to  her  a silver  tea-service  and  salver  as  a 
wedding  present.  The  inscription  on  the  salver 
is : “ To  Isa  Craig,  from  her  grateful  and 
attached  friends  of  the  National  Social  Science 
Association,  17th  May,  1866.” 

The  New  Vegetable. — ^At  the  Crystal  Palace 
Flower  Show  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Bull  exhibited 
his  new  “Indian  Eadish”  (12ap7ianus  caudaiiis), 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  lately.  It 
is  a straggling  plant  about  2 ft.  high,  with 
white  cruciferous  flowers,  greatly  resembling  the 
common  charlock  of  our  cora-fields,  the  slender 
drooping  pods — the  only  escnlent  portion — being 
in  the  largest  specimens  about  IS  inches 
long,  of  a russet  green  colour;  they  are  said 
to  attain  a length  of  3 ft.  or  4 I’t.,  and  to 
grow  6 inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  Though 
in  full  fruit,  the  plants  were  said  to  be  very 
young,  and  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  country. 
The  tropical  part  of  the  Palace  was  chosen  for 
their  display. 

Methopolit.vn  Sanitary  Association. — The 
first  meeting  of  a series  projected  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  metropolis  in  connexion  with 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  having 
in  view  the  diffusion  of  information  ou  sanitary 
topics,  the  practical  discussion  of  matters  bear- 
ing upon  the  public  health,  and  the  banding 
together  of  those  who,  as  vestrymen  and  guar- 
dians, or  otherwise,  perform  functions  of  public 
usefulness,  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  in  the 
vestry -hall  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
subject  specially  announced  for  consideration 
was  the  “ dwellings  of  the  poor,”  and  the  room 
was  well  filled  by  persons  of  every  rank  in 
society  who  were  interested  in  it  and  its  cog- 
nate topics.  A brief  address  by  the  chairman 
was  followed  by  a lecture  on  air,  water,  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  F.ll.S. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  in  turn  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  F.E.S.;  Mr.  J.  T.Dexter;  the  Eev.  G.H. 
M’Gill,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  Christ  Church  ; Mr. 
Ilodgson  Pratt,  late  chief  commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  Bengal;  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  M.A.; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Eobinson,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Ware,  jun.,  barrister,  as  well  as  by  two 
working  men  in  the  body  of  the  room.  The 
character  of  the  dwellings  inhabited  by  large 
masses  of  the  people,  and  the  efficiency  of  several 
of  the  more  prominent  agencies  in  operation  to 
provide  new  and  improved  residences  for  the 
working  classes,  were  earnestly  discussed,  aud 
several  of  the  speakers  were  heartily  applauded 
when  dealing  with  those  questions. 


People’s  Park,  Bolton,  Lancashire, — The 
new  park  and  recreation-grounds  will  be  opened 
with  ceremony  on  Whit-Thursday.  The  Earl  of 
Bradford  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address. 

Monument  to  King  Leopold. — The  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  have  unanimously 
voted  the  sum  of  1,000,000  of  francs,  which  is 
to  be  increased  by  public  subscriptions,  for  the 
}u-pos6  of  erecting  a memorial  to  the  late  king. 
It  is  not  yit  decic'el  what  form  the  monument 
is  to  take. 

A Eecord  of  Ancient  Eye. — A singular  dis- 
covery has  been  made  at  Eye.  While  workmen 
were  excavating  for  a drain  near  the  Udimore 
crossing,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  they  came 
upon  the  deck  of  a vessel,  made  of  English  oak, 
and  of  larger  ccnstruction  than  is  usual  at  that 
port  in  the  present  day.  This  appears  to  con- 
firm the  tradition  th;.t  the  town  was  at  one 
period  nearly  sm rounded  by  the  sea. 

New  Park  at  Halifax. — Skircoat  Moor  is  to 
be  converted  into  a park  and  recreation-ground 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  Halifax  Improvement  Act,  1865,  the  cor- 
poration has  power  to  treat  with  Captain  Savile 
for  the  manorial  rights  of  the  moor,  about 
55  acres  ; but  the  captain  has  handsomely  given 
up  his  manorial  claims  nnder  the  circumstances, 
and  in  consequence  the  town  - council  have 
decided  to  so  far  honour  Captain  Savile,  by 
calling  the  grounds  the  “ Savile  Park.” 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
Anxious  that  the  committee  should  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  this  undertaking  in  a manner  credit- 
able to  the  country,  wo  repeat  the  intimation 
that  tiio  show  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  entries,  we  understand,  arc  wonderfully 
numerous,  aud  afford  every  prospect  of  an  extra- 
ordinary display.  The  conversazione  will  he 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  previous  even- 
ing being  devoted  to  the  banquet.  At  the  Botani- 
cal Congress  to  bo  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 
M.  Candolle,  whose  reputation  is  European,  will 
preside,  and  deliver  a popular  address. 

The  Damage  done  to  the  Clanmacnoise 
Eemains  in  18G4. — This  case  has  not  yet  been 
decided ; indeed,  the  presumed  malefactor  has 
ouly  now  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Par- 
sonstown  Petty  Sessions,  at  the  instance  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Clanmacnoise.  Mean- 
time he  has  all  along  been  at  large,  and  bail  was 
to  be  taken  for  his  appearance  for  trial  at  the 
next  assizes.  His  name  is  John  Glennon,  and 
he  is  said  to  hold  a respectable  position  in 
King’s  county.  He  brings  witnesses  to  prove 
that  ho  did  nob  do  the  damage  to  the  interest- 
ing old  ruins. 

Market  Accommodation  for  Stalybridge. — 
Prom  a report  made  by  Mr.  Amos  Lee,  the  sur- 
veyor for  Stalybridge,  read  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  it  appears  that 
the  market  for  the  town  is  to  be  on  the  planta- 
tion-ground  between  Church-street  and  Dean- 
street,  in  a lino  with  the  railings  of  Trinity 
Gharch.  The  front  towards  Melboume-streetwiU 
be  107  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  1,593  square  yards. 
The  buildings  will  be  of  brick,  with  stoue  strings 
and  mouldings.  At  the  apex  of  the  centre  I’oof 
there  will  be  a clock  tower  64  ft.  high  from  the 
market  floor.  There  will  bo  28  shops  in  the 
interior.  The  bridge  which  will  cross  the  river 
to  the  market  will  be  designed  to  carry  a rolling 
load  of  40  tons,  and  it  will  be  51  ft.  in  length 
between  the  abutments.  The  estimated  total 
cost  is  8,9697.  4s.  8d.,  of  which  4,5007.  is  for 
the  erection  of  tho  market,  and  1,1797.  for  the 
bridge. 

The  Eestoration  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
A large  and  influential  meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  Town-hall,  Brighton,  to  receive  a report 
from  the  executive  committee  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work  of  restoring  the  spire  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral.  The  Earl  of  Chichester 
presided.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  since  February,  1865, 
when  the  last  appeal  for  subscriptions  was  made 
in  Brighton,  the  tower  bad  been  completed,  and 
the  spire  itself  was  raised  GO  feet.  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  before  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
Queen’s  coronation  the  capstone  of  the  whole 
woirld  be  elevated  to  its  place.  Only  5,0007. 
were  now  required  to  complete  the  work  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  meeting  was  after- 
wards addressed  by  the  Bishops  of  O.xford  and 
Chichester,  the  Dukes  of  Eichmond  and  Devon- 
shire,  and  others ; and  resolutions  were  passed 
, adopting  the  report  and  pledging  the  meeting  to 
renewed  exertions. 
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Ladies’  Sanitary  Association. — This  Asso. 
oiation  will  hold  a conversatione  in  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  on  (this)  Friday  evening,  May 
the  ISfch.  Lord  Ebury  will  preside,  and  Mias 
Clara  Balfour  will  read  the  report. 

A Floating  Dock  for  the  West  Indies. It 

would  seem  that  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  when  in- 
trodaoing  the  Navy  Estimates,  was  more  in 
earnest  than  was  suspected  at  the  time,  in  offer- 
ing a pMsago  to  Bermuda  to  those  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  trust  themselves  in  an  iron  float- 
ing dock  across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  concluded  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Johnson,  & Co.  for  the  con- 
struction of  a dock,  which  is  to  be  built  in  this 
oountiy  and  then  towed  out  to  its  destination. 

National  Gallery  Enlargement  Bill. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  reply  to  questions, 
said  the  judges  would  not  make  their  award  in 
respect  to  the  competition  for  Ihe  design  for  the 
new  bnUdings  untU  the  13th  of  October.  They 
^d  not  yet  been  nominated.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy had  been  told  they  must  leave  their 
present  quarters.  If  there  was  an  autumn'sitting 
of  the  House  the  designs  would  be  submitted  to 
them.  There  was  no  trnth  in  any  report  that 
the  space  at  Burlington  House  had  been  con- 
tracted. The  bill  was  then  read  a second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee. 

Tqe  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
pc.—The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  this  Society 
for  the  past  year  has  been  issued.  The  prelimi- 
nary remarks  of  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  show  that  the  Society  is  still  making 
steady  progress.  The  accumulated  fund  now 
^onnts_  to  115,3571.,  there  having  been  added 
^ It  during  the  past  year  no  leas  than  28,5001 
Ten  new  branches,  and  3,583  new  members 
have  been  added  daring  the  same  period.  One 
of  the  new  branches  is  in  Queensland,  and  ano- 
ther at  Croix,  in  France.  There  are  now  30,978 
members.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted 
to  49,1721.,  of  which  39,7281.  were  for  the  five 
chief  benefits  connected  with  the  Institntion, 
namely,  donations  to  unemployed  members,  sick 
superannuation,  accident,  and  funeral  expenses. 

^Brilliant  Marbled  Papers.— In  the  facto- 
ries where  albumenized  photographic  paper  is 
made  a considerable  quantity  of  paper  is  spoiled 
in  the  process,  and  ic  is  then  of  but  veiy  little 
^e.  In  Paris  and  Berlin  this  paper  has  always 
been  washed  as  free  as  possible  from  the  albu- 
men, and  then  worked  up  into  envelopes.  Dr 
Jacobson  has  found  a new  use  for  this  paper ; he 
proposes  to  stain  it  with  aniline  colours  and  to 
employ  it  for  labels,  covers  of  boxes,  and  general 
decorative  purposes.  By  being  splashed  with 
concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  varions 
aniline  colours,  the  waste  of  these  coloured 
papers,  according  to  the  Header,  is  now  con- 
verted  mto  marbled  paper,  of  a much  more  beau- 
tiful  appearance  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
old  process,  from  the  green-gold  lustre  which  the 
nims  of  these  substances  possess.  The  papers 
obtained  by  this  method  retain  the  gloss,  the 
bright  ‘'satin”  surface  of  the  albumenized 
material,  and  are  almost  as  brilliant  by  trans- 
mitted as  by  reflected  light.  They  are  said 
to  be  well  adapted  for  shades,  transparencies 
paper  lamps,  and  other  means  of  decorative 
nlumination. 

Alarming  St-atement  as  to  Nitro-Gltcerine 
OR  Glenoine  Oil.  — Recent  explosions  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  dangerous  character 
of  this  production.  At  the  Mersey  Dock  Board 
lately,  a communication  was  read  from  the 
town  council  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  stated 
^at  this  oil  is  forwarded  from  Germany  to 
Hamburg,  thence  to  Hull,  and  thence  by  railway 
to  Liverpool.  A small  quantity  was  sufficient 
to  shatter  a block  of  iron  of  30  tons,  and  ic  might 
have  caused  the  utmost  destruction  at  Liverpool 
Mr.  Forward  stated  that  the  trade  was  so  lucra- 
live  that  the  most  fraudulent  means  were 
adopted  in_  forwarding  these  oils.  He  personally 
knew  an  instance  in  which  seventy  cases  of 
glenoine  oil  had  been  shipped  at  London,  a suf- 
ficient  quantity  (had  it  exploded)  to  have  shaken 
the  metropolis  to  its  centre,  and  destroyed  an 
immense  amount  of  property.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  empower- 
ing  the  board  to  fine  where  goods  of  this  kind  are 
insufficiently  described,  a clause  making  snch 
an  act  criminal  should  be  inserted.  The  subject 
was  ultimately  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
committee. 


TENDERS 

For  Branch  Establishment  for  the  London  and  Connty 
Bank  at  Woolwich.  Messrs.  Church  &.  Rickwood,  arohi- 

tects.  Quantities  supiilied  : 

£4,994  0 0 

Simpson 4 950  q q 

TouKue  4350  0 0 

““““  4,545  0 0 

Johnson 4,460  0 0 

■*.3^5  0 0 

-niU  & Hons  (accepted) 4,285  0 0 

For  erecting  in  March  Cemetery,  Isle  of  Ely.  two 
and  spire;  also  an  entranco-lodge. 
architect: — 


Mr.  G.  W.  Stephensoi 

Brown 

Fast 

Bennett  !.!..!!!!!!!!!!!.” 

Pattinson  

Bennett  

Broadhurst  (accepted)'"!.".”"! 

For  the  Lodue. 

Fast 

Pattinson  


. £1,550 
. 1,465 
. 1,310 
. 1,233 
. 1,230 


For  farm-honse  and  outbuildings  at  Heath  and  Reach, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Mr.  Charles  Claridge.  Mr 
Frederick  Gotto,  architect .—  “ 

Chappell  . £519  0 0 

Edwards  623  0 0 

Holdstock 673  0 0 

547  10  0 

Miles  (accepted) 437  q 0 


Dove,  Brothers £9,400  0 

Huddleston  9 150  q 

Simpson  & Malone 8)914  9 


For  a mansion  at  Hill  Bark,  i 
Mr.  Grayson,  architect : — 

Nicholson  & Ayro 

Campbell 

Dove,  Brothers  

Haigh  & Co 

Burroughs  & Son  

Urmser 


Broadhurst  (accepted)  .. 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  at  Haling  for  Mr.  Tyndale. 
Hill  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 


King  & Pons 

Piper  & Wheeler,. 

I'Anson  

Mansfield  

Nixon 

For  the  erection  of  a 
lailey,  for 
architect 

Kent.., 

Brass  

Bostel 

King  k Sons 

Green 

Browne  & Bobinaon"! 


.,£3,910  0 0 
..  2,760  0 0 
..  2,696  0 0 


Mr.  T.  Aaton, 

...£1,783  0 0 
...  1,700  0 0 
...  1,689  0 0 

...  1,575  0 0 
. 1,397  0 0 
. 1,339  0 0 


^“'■ehonse  in  Bury.street,  for  Mr. 

Sunmcms.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect : — 

Newman  & Mann £]  233 

Browne  & Robinson  ...  I'lsn 

King  i Sons .'!!!!!!!!!!!  I,’l75 

For  St.  George’s  Chnroh.  Tufnell  Park,  Holloway 

Faced  with 
,,  Kentish  Rag, 

Manabndge £5,200  0 0 

Myers 4,608  0 0 

*a^er  4,477  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  ...  4 255  0 0 

Carter  & Sons 3.960  0 0 ...  u u 

These  tenders  are  exclusive  of  the  bricks  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  committee. 


Faced  with 
Malms. 
..£6,100  0 0 
4,479 
4,419 
4.240 
3,860 


F^  schools  for  the  parishes  of  Blakemere  and  Preston- 
i^ot  — George  Truefitt,  archi- 
Prichard  (accepted)  £493  0 0 


X Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 

£14,666  0 0 

14,134  0 0 

13,350  0 0 

....  13,040  0 0 
....  12,643  0 0 
....  12,426  0 0 * 

For  a pair  of  residences,  Wandaworth-lane,  Upper 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor.  Mesirs. 

Wimble  & Taylor,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  •— 

jGeecon  £3  455  q q 

3,404  0 0 

Jhompson 3^370  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  3,248  0 0 

3,115  0 0 

"Action  of  Jews’  Synagogue,  Walworth-road. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect 

Myers  & Sons  £5,974  0 0 

Coles  & Sons - 6,940  0 0 

6,707  0 0 

Newmans  Mann 6 738  0 0 

King*  Sons !..  5)634  q 0 

Ennor 5^646  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  5,668  0 0 

W'li'ss 6,480  0 0 

Chuter 5,125  0 ^ 

Hill  & Keddell 6,131  0 0 

For  decorative  work  at  the  new  Synagogue,  Great  St. 
Helen  s.  Mr.  N.  8.  Joseph,  architect: 


Clark  & Mannooeh.. 
Newman  & Mann  , 

King  & Sons 

Heeps 

Cohen  (accepted)  . 


799  0 0 
774  0 0 
684  0 0 
680  0 0 


For  building  a tavern  and  four  shops  in  Blackwall-lane 
East  Greenwich,  lor  Mr.  J.  Walters.  Mr.  H.  J Lan-” 
Chester,  architect: — 

Cost  of  cellars  built  £300  0 0 

nr  T,  Tavern.  Shops. 

Walker  £1,950  0 0 £900  0 0 

Lester 1,930  0 0 — 

Thompson 1,763  0 0 .....'.  1,000  0 0 

Searle 1,720  0 0 985  0 0 

For  St.  Wilfred’s  new  Girls'  and  Infants’  Schools. 
Hulme,  Manchester,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijou.  archi- 
tect ' 

Harrison  & Shaw  (accepted)  ...  £1,110  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Lea  House,  Blockley,  Manchester, 
Mr,  Herbert  E.  Tijou,  architect ; — 

Thompson  (accepted) £1,310  0 0 

For  building  eight  houses  in  the  Laocaster-road,  Not- 


A t 3 r ,1-  , , uuuaeB  in  toe  i/QDOaSWr-rOSa,  Not- 

TOluteBt. 


Thirsk.  The  old  fittings  and  material  to  io-useu 
W.  A.  Brown,  Architect 

Bricklayer' e,  Maton’e,  and  Flatterer' » Work 

Jackson  £230  0 6 

Carpenter'i  Work, 

175  0 0 

Slater's  Work. 

Baynes  09  16  0 

Plumber’a  Work, 

Beat 37  iQ  0 

Bainter’s  Work. 

Battison 15  15  q 


6 0 


For  a new  Catholic  Church  in  Thirsk.  Mr  W A 
Browne,  architect : — ‘ ' 

Weatherly £1  7‘’3  0 

!!....!!!!!!  1)360  0 

Wild  1 349  Q 

Wright  & Son  ),  l'3i2  o 

Accepted  for  i 
Ascough 


residence  at  Ripon,  for  Mr.  B.  P. 


Bricklayer's  and  Blasterer'e  Work. 

Orton q q 

Carpenter's  Work. 

Johnson 201  17  q 

Jlcuon's  Work, 

Barwick 46  18  6 

Slater’s  Work. 

SeBet 41  iq  q 

Flamber's  and  Glacier's  Work 

JJanieL 92  4 0 

Pat»^er■»  Work. 

Burton  18  0 0 

For  new  shop  front,  cabinet  bar-fittings,  end  alterations 
at  the  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,  Mancbester-road,  MilJwall 
for  Mr  R.  Bradshaw.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  archi! 
tects.  Quantities  Buppbed : — 

Sheffield £1,207  0 0 

5'%.  - 1,097  0 0 

^®“ahaw 1,057  0 0 

980  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 


975  0 0 


For  pnoposed  alterations  and  additions  at  Sussex  House 
Slough,  Bucks.  Mr.  Wm.  Sim,  architect 

Design  A.  Design  B. 

£900  0 0 £973  0 0 

699  0 0 999  13  4 

Hards  799  10  0 850  IS  0 


Quantities  supplied 

Broad,  Brothers  .... 
Newman  & Mann  . 

Cowland 

Adamson  and  Son  . 
Neale  & Co.  


..  £0,295 
..  8,273 


7,938 

7,200 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  Rye  House,  Peckham.  Mr.  J.  Bram- 

weU,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : 

Nicholson  £2,310  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,235  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 2,168  0 0 

2,060  0 0 

Wells  ..  1,983  0 0 

Marsland  & Sons 1,932  0 0 

f For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Riverdale  House  Strand- 
on:the-Green,  Chiswick,  for  Mr.  L.  R.  Stewart.  Messrs 
Wimble  & Taylor,  architects : — 

Colls  & Son  £620  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 6O8  0 0 

For  three  pairs  of  residences  to  be  built  in  the  Lea 
Bridge-road  for  Mr.  W.  Bowden,  at  per  pair.  Mr  Thos 
J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Bivett £1,883  0 0 

1.875  0 0 

Patman,  Brothers  1 759  0 0 

1)495  0 0 


Gent... 


For  five  shops  at  Battersea  for  Mr.  Edward  Hcmber 
Mr.  H.  McCalla,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
■ Sbrubsole:—  ' 

Myers  & Bona  £3,273  0 0 

Cass  A Reast 2,912  0 0 

Godbolt  3,686  0 0 

Williams 2,653  0 0 

Heath 2,0')O  0 0 

Wilson  2,4.96  0 0 

Poole  2,200  0 0 

Minty  A Son 1,973  0 0 


For  an  assembly-room  to  be  built  on  the  Birkbeofc 
Estate,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Saint  Maine.  Mr.  T E 
Knightley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr’  Shrub! 

Mayo  £1.468  0 0 

1.389  0 0 

Wuhama 1.388  0 n 

Cresseil  


Wes 
Godbolt  .. 


1,285  0 
1,188  0 
1,134  0 
1,111  0 


la  li«  of  leaden  for  lodge  to  Mmor  Eooee.  Erith. 
Kent,  for  Bloofleld  £066,  read  £360.  ’ ' 


'May  26,  1866.] 
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Metropolitan  W orkhouse  Infirmaries. 

— JjsiSw  9 HERE  is  an  item  in 

^ social  economy  that 

[4foW  w everybody 

i^Yjp ./ 'mZct.  - ^nlL.  at  in  the 

i ^S^^iT^JS-fL  wrong  light,  or  from 

K*?  an  improper  point 

of  view.  This  is 
the  poor-rate.  In- 
stead of  regarding 
this  levy  as  the 
two  pence  which  in 
]J  old  times,  the  days  of  small  popn- 
lation  and  scarce  travelling,  we 
should  voluntarily  have  left  with 
b host  of  the  inn  to  whom  we  had  entrusted 
» care  of  him  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
j been  otherwise  unfortunate,  we  look  upon 
■las  an  inconvenient  exaction.  This  should 
, be,  to  begin  with.  Then,  having  some- 
tat  grudgingly  taken  the  Samaritan  two 
Mce  from  our  purses,  and  received  the  col- 
jtor’s  receipt  for  it,  we  never  think  of  it 
ain.  Neither  should  this  be.  We  should 
member  to  say  to  the  modem  represent- 
eve  of  the  host  of  the  inn  between  Jeru- 
lem  and  Jericho,  “ Whatsoever  thou  spendest 
ere,  I will  repay  thee.”  In  other  words,  we 
ituld  take  the  fact  into  consideration  that  more 
'6  and  supervision  than  this  small  payment 
liplies  will  be  required  of  us.  Although  the 
ty  is  uniformly  shirked,  every  ratepayer  has  a 
te  in  the  election  of  guardians,  and  it  is  his  or 
Ir  duty  to  elect  men  whom  he  or  she  can  con- 
sentiously  depute  to  perform  his  Samaritan 
aponsibilities.  We  do  not  for  a second  advo- 
:;e  reckless  expenditure  or  unthrifty  prodigality 
ligiving.  We  simply  declare  and  point  out,  as 
iiarly  and  forcibly  as  we  may,  that  the  great 
h by  the  parched  and  sterile  hill-side  to  which 
I many  weary  and  wounded  have  to  resort — 

3 workhouse  — should  be  maintained  with 
rery  discipline,  appliance,  precaution,  and  dis- 
isition  possible,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It 
imot  sufficient  for  us  to  provide  a small  instal- 
iBnt  of  the  means  to  purchase  “ wine  and  oil  : ” 
j must  see  that  these  reviving  and  healing 
itjents  are  properly  administered  to  the  neces- 
icous,  and  that  the  dead  are  not  buried  alive, 

: e sick  left  untended,  infants  scalded  to  death, 
lid  the  two  pence  otherwise  appropriated. 
(IWorkhouse  infirmaries  are  so  out  of  sight,  and 
msequently  so  out  of  mind,  that  they  are  not 
itimated  at  anything  like  their  due  conse- 
sience.  We  talk  of  the  “ magnificent  charities,” 

! e voluntarily  supported  hospitals  of  London,  as 
Rough  they  were  exclusively  the  great  fountains 
1 healing  for  the  sick  poor.  In  reality,  for 
irery  bed  made  up  in  these  useful  institutions, 
^aere  are  two  made  up  in  the  metropolitan 
rorkhouse  infirmaries,  besides  two  others, 
daking  four  in  all,  for  the  weary  and  worn  out 
ijayfarers  classed  as  “infirm.”  For  the  3,738 
iiade  up  in  the  eighteen  London  hospitals,  there 
2*0  upwards  of  14,000  made  up  in  the  wards  of 
eie  London  workhouses  set  apart  for  the  sick 
ihd  infirm,  7,463  of  which  are  for  the  helplessly 
lick,  and  7,000  and  more  for  the  hopelessly  sick, 
c old  age,  labelled  “infirm.”  This  is  one  fact 
Knot  generally  known.”  Another  is,  that  out 
tf  thirty-six  metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries 
mere  is  not  one  that  is  furnished  with  the  same 
iiids  towards  the  recovery  of  the  sick  as  are 
siossessed  by  the  voluntarily  supported  hospitals. 
T Within  the  last  few  months  a tour  of  inspec- 


tion of  thirty-six  workhouses  has  been  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  by 
a trio  of  medical  men,  and  all  have  been  found 
short  of  the  accommodation  and  contrivances 
common  to  well-appointed  hospitals,  and  several 
to  be  destitute  of  any  save  the  most  inefficient 
approximation  to  such  organised  systems.  The 
Reports  of  these  Commissioners  have  been  col- 
lected, and  now  form  a little  book,  which  we 
strongly  recommend  for  wide  and  serious  con- 
sideration.* 

Within  the  last  few  months,  as  our  readers 
know,  an  association  has  been  formed  for  im- 
proving the  metropolitan  infirmaries.  It  is 
urged  that  this  department  in  workhouses  is 
now  managed  on  principles  far  behind  those  that 
are  recognised  as  indispensable  in  effecting 
speedy  restoration  to  health,  and  that  a wise  re- 
form is  urgently  needed.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  statement  that  many  of  the  patients  in 
workhouse  infirmaries  are  individuals  who  have, 
when  in  health,  helped  to  furnish  the  necessary 
income  of  the  house,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is 
imperative  that  decent  accommodation  shonld 
be  provided  for  those  who,  in  stress  of  weather, 
are  obliged  to  put  into  this  inhospitable  port. 
The  fact  that  there  are  black  sheep  in  every 
large  flock,  shonld  not  weigh  anything  with  us. 
That  our  accommodation  should  be  enjoyed  by  a 
proportion  of  noisy  casuals,  or  by  a few  really 
unworthy  characters,  should  not  make  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of 
those  resorting  to  our  workhouses  are  people  as 
worthy  of  our  consideration  as  the  certain  man 
who  bad  been  stripped  and  beaten  by  thieves. 

Of  the  inmates  of  a workhouse  tho  sick  and 
infirm  require  the  first  aid.  We  must  see  that 
there  is  a detached  hospital  provided  for  them, 
where  they  can  be  kept  quiet  and  be  well  and 
properly  attended.  In  many  houses  the  sick  and 
infirm  are  now  placed  in  rooms  mixed  up  with 
those  occupied  by  people  in  full  health,  where 
all  the  noises  incidental  to  their  different  occupa- 
tions are  going  on.  In  small  country  work, 
houses,  indeed,  the  raving  maniacs  and  idiots 
have  no  other  accommodation  provided  for  them 
than  that  enjoyed  by  all  the  sick  in  the  com- 
munity. A case  brought  before  the  notice  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  in  the  north  a short  time 
since  is  an  example  of  the  evils  of  scarcity  of . 
accommodation.  A patient  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  ward  as  sick  who  became  in  a few  days 
a maniac.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  was  too 
full  to  receive  him,  and  even  if  there  had  been 
room  for  him  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  been  removed  with  impunity,  owing  to  his 
prostrate  condition.  But,  weak  as  he  was,  he 
kept  tho  other  occupants  of  the  room  and  wards 
in  constant  terror  (on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
symptom  of  madness  throwing  his  dinner-knife 
across  the  ward  with  so  much  force  as  to  stick 
it  into  the  window-shutter),  a frame  of  mind  not 
conducive  to  their  recovery  or  comfort : this 
an  apartment  for  sick  who  become  lunatics 
would  have  prevented.  Idiots,  too,  with  their 
fearful  and  revolting  infirmities,  lolling  about 
among  invalids  or  “ infirms,”  are  surely  in  their 
wrong  place.  Like  maniacs,  they  require  separate 
accommodation.  Workhouse  infirmaries,  there- 
fore, to  be  reasonably  sufficient  for  their  require- 
ments, should  be  isolated  from  the  main  house, 
contain  distinct  wards  for  infectious  cases, 
adequate  accommodation  for  those  who  become 
unexpectedly  insane,  and  for  the  idiotic ; besides 
proper  lying-in  wards,  infirm  wards,  and  those 
for  the  ordinarily  sick,  as  well  as  detached  dead- 
houses.  All  these  should  be  dry,  drained,  well 
ventilated,  and  so  ordered  as  to  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  convenience  to  those  occupy- 
ing them,  and  to  those  ministering  in  them. 
The  head  nurses’  apartments  should  be  central. 


♦ “ The  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  for  InYealigating 
the  State  of  the  Infirmaries  of  Workhouses.  Reports  of 
Commissioners  on  Metropolitan  Infirmaries.’*  London: 
The  Zaneef  Office,  423,  Strand. 


The  kitchens  for  the  cooking  of  the  hospital 
diet  should  form  part  of  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments ; the  W.C.s  should  be  so  placed  and 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  air  in  the  wards  being  poisoned  by  them. 
Hot  and  cold  water  should  be  laid  on  to  each 
floor ; and  pipes  to  convey  dirty  water  away, 
properly  trapped,  shonld  be  provided  with  an 
abundance  that  would  leave  no  excuse  or  tempta- 
tion for  the  hoarding  up  of  slops  as  hidden 
treasures.  There  shonld  be  baths  on  every  floor* 
and  there  should  bo  isolated  wash-houses, 
laundries,  and  drying  and  airing  grounds  j and, 
above  all,  cheerful  wards  and  airing  grounds  for 
the  convalescents.  That  troublesome  enemy  to 
healthy  as  well  as  sick  persons — damp — in  walls 
and  from  roofs,  should  be  specially  guarded 
against.  Children  with  their  infantile  ailments 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  wards  with  tho 
bedridden  infirm,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
and  two  sick  persons  should  not  occupy  one  bed. 
The  hospital  accommodation  provided  by  the 
State,  and  maintained  out  of  tho  poor-rate, 
should  be  at  least  as  good  as  that  furnished  by 
private  charity.  Some  people  might  deem  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  better. 

Some  of  tho  leading  members  of  thomedical  pro- 
fession suggest  that  the  superior  arrangements 
called  for  might  be  centralized  with  economy: 
that  in  place  of  the  thirty-nine  bad  hospitals, 
half-a-dozen  good  ones  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, tho  president  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  with  Drs.  Clark,  Jenner,  and  Sieveking, 
Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Paget,  having  been  re- 
quested to  state  the  principles  upon  which  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  workhouse  infir- 
maries should  be  organized,  have  signed  a me- 
morandum, including  this  suggestion.  They 
lay  down  as  the  first  requisite  that  the  sick 
should  be  separated  from  the  healthy,  in  a build- 
ing specially  devised,  and  constructed  on  a good 
site  for  the  purpose  5 secondly,  they  urge  that 
not  less  space  than  affords  1,000,  and  for  some 
cases  1,200  or  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  should  be 
allowed  for  each  patient  j thirdly,  that  the  nurs- 
ing should  be  conducted  by  a paid  staff,  instead 
of  the  paupers  being  left  to  nurse  one  another, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  instances ; and  that  their 
attendants  should  be  provided  at  the  rate  of 
three  for  every  fifty  patients ; these  being  a 
day  nurse,  a night  nurse,  and  an  assistant.  They 
suggest,  also,  that  the  present  medical  attend- 
ance might  be  advantageously  improved,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken,  250  patients  being  as  many  as  they 
would  consign  to  one  resident  medical  officer, 
who,  moreover,  should  be  released  from  the 
often-imposed  necessity  of  making  up  and 
pounding  the  drugs  he  prescribes.  Lastly,  they 
plead  for  day-rooms  as  well  as  night-rooms,  as 
absolute  necessities  for  the  convalescent,  the 
chronically  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as 
for  a due  classification  to  be  observed  in  the 
bousing  of  the  epileptic,  idiotic,  and  acutely 
sick.  We  cannot  but  endorse  these  suggestions, 
and  would  likewise  supplement  them  in  the 
manner  wo  have  just  mentioned,  although  we 
would  advise  that  discretion  should  be  used,  lest 
an  excess  of  accommodation  should  be  provided 
beyond  what  is  required  in  certain  localities,under 
theseprinciples.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  experience  of  the  working  of  workhouse 
infirmaries  is,  that  for  many  weeks  together  the 
wards  may  be  comparatively  empty,  and  at 
other  times  inconveniently  full.  We  would  also 
advise  branch  establishments  in  the  country  for 
children.  The  best-managed  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  just  as  the  best  cloth  lasts 
the  longest.  Try  to  manage  with  an  inefficient 
staff  of  attendants,  an  insufficient  dietary,  or 
inadequate  accommodation,  and  a train  of  evils 
arises  that  ultimately  ends  in  a larger  expendi- 
ture than  would  have  been  involved  had  a more 
far-seeing  eye  been  at  the  helm. 
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FIEE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDINGS.* 

It  is  ratter  a carious  fact  that  while  water  is 
our  great  but  not  very  satisfactory  dependence 
m the  extinction  of  fires,  combustible  gases  are 
being  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  water 
on  red-hot  carbonaceous  matters.  Is  it  not 
really  because  water  is  so  decomposed  and  thus 
productive  of  combustible  gases,  that  it  so  often 
fails  to  extinguish  fires?  If  so,  this  must 
especially^  be  the  case  when  the  quantity  of 
water  is  limited.  Where  immense  streams  are 
poured  rapidly  upon  the  buniing  masses  whence 
the  flames  emanate,  the  very  steam  thus  gene- 
rated must  powerfully  tend  to  extinguish  the 
fire;  but  where  smaller  quantities  are  more 
slowly  poured  on,  the  burning  material  may 
only  bo  increased  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  and  the  instant  firing  of  the  combustible 
gases  thus  evolved  from  the  red-hot  cai-bon  5 the 
process  sustaining  the  red  heat,  the  flame,  and 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  One  powerful 
steam  fire-engine,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 


At  present  800  or  900  patients  sometimes  fall 

to  the  lot  of  one  “ workhouse  doctor,”  about 
seventy  of  whom  are  lunatics,  several  among 
these  being  raving  mad  from  the  effects  of  intem- 
perate lives.  The  only  classification  attempted 
in  most  instances  is  that  of  the  sexes,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which 
they  are  afflicted.  In  Marylebone  Workhouse 
there  are  about  a thousand  sick  and  infirm. 

These  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a medical 
officer,  who  receives  a salary  of  9501.  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  them,  providing  a resident 
assistant,  dispenser,  and  all  drugs.  To  show  the 
absence  of  anything  like  method  in  the  compn- 
tations  of  the  value  of  medical  services  we  need 
but  mention  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers 
in  a few  other  parishes.  The  medical  attendant 
of  the  Kensington  Infirmary  of  the  Westminster 
parish  receives  1601.;  the  Lambeth  medical 
officer  receives  3001.;  and  the  Bethnal-green 
doctor,  with  an  average  of  600  beds,  has  but 
1601.  per  annum  for  his  services.  .These  are  by 
no  means  the  extreme  variations.  The  guardians 
of  the  Rotherhithe  Union  poor  award  their 
medical  officer  351.  per  annum.  A difference  of 
opinion  of  still  more  importance  prevails  as  to 
the  extent  of  fresh  air  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  individuals.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
planted  in  every  guardian’s  mind,  that  there 
is  a wide  gulf  separating  the  requirements 
of  a pauper  from  a peer  in  this  respect.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Percy  upon  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Lords  shows  that  although  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  senate  are  provided  with  fresh 
air  in  proportions  that  have  generally  exceeded 
the  quantity  deemed  by  the  highest  authorities 
to  be  amply  sufficient,  they  are  still  complaining. 

Dr.  Reid  deemed  10  cubic  ft.  per  minute  suffi- 
cient, although  he  sometimes  provided  60  ft. 
per  minute,  from  a conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  too  large  a supply.  Other  authori- 
ties assign  2,000  cubic  ft.  to  each  man  per  hour, 
or  33  ft.  per  minute,  as  the  least  quantity  that 
can  be  safely  deemed  sufficient.  Contrast  this 
supply  with  the  stagnant  physic-and-disease- 
laden  air  doled  out  to  paupers  in  the  300  cubic  feet 
of  space  assigned  to  each  in  some  workhouses. 

Contrast  the  quantity  of  gallons  of  clean  water 
assigned  per  head  to  individuals  in  all  water- 
supply  schemes  with  the  fact  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren being  washed  in  one  pail,  and  several  in 
same  water,  and  dried  with  sheets,  as  at 
Bethnal-green.  Air,  light,  and  water,  being 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  should  not  be  stinted 
as  though  they  were  Oriental  luxuries  conveyed 
to  these  shores  at  great  coat.  We  might  at  least 
facilitate  the  use  of  what  has  been  so  'lavishly 
provided  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation. 

There  is,  however,  so  much  to  reform  in  the 
management  of  workhouse  infirmaries  that,  in 
dwelling  upon  items  of  more  glaring  flagranoy, 
we  are  omitting  mention  of  accessories  of  not  I 
loss  importance.  Foremost  among  these  come  Zach&rj  Greyl  employed  a process  of  a 

diet  and  proper  jarsing.  Imagine  the  misery  Se  “'1 

m scores  ot  wards  where  sick  people  are  locked  [ Daring  this  same  year  a Dr.  Godfrey  erected  ahonse  at 
up  every  night,  without  any  bells  to  summon  1 M^rrlebone.  and  got  up  a public  exhibition  to  show  off 
aid  frnm  nnw  nnoi-for.  - - • these  ingredients,  which  he  £d  with  great  success.  He 


in  baud  carts,  each  of  which  was  to  carry  six  of  hii 
i ^“™‘“ffl^®'^kastop.cock,  con. 

densed  air  reacted  on  water,  ajid  cast  it  to  a heieht  nro- 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  condensation. 

part  of  the  year  1816  he  tried  several  ei- 
periments,  inLondon,  with  his  apparatus,  which  were  per- 
he  received  high  commendations 
from  those  who  had  seen  them  used.  The  apparatus,  and 
me  proposals  for  establishing  a lire  system  with  them, 
w re  brought  under  tho  notice  of  the  insurance  ollices, 
but  with  as  successful  a result  as  attended  the  offer  of 
Ur.  Braithwaite  s steam  fire-eagmc, — probably  for  the 
same  reasons.  » » f j ■•“o 

^ doubt  that  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Captain  Manby  is  a practical  one,  and  one  ctdculated 
to  be  of  great  utility  aud  advantage  to  those  adopting  it. 
it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  alv:a,j,  readv 

charged  for  u,e.  . . . There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by 

properly  arrangmg  the  mode  in  which  the  undertake 
should  be  carried  out,  these  machines  would  be  found  to 
oordingl*"^  annihilaiora,  and  become  patronised  ac- 

This  plan  has  been  lately  reyired  by  some  Frenchman. 
WHO  proposes  in  addition  the  employment  of  ammonia  or 
some  material  mixed  with  water. 

In  1828,  a Mr.  R.  W.  Dickinson  proposed  to  use  salt  in 
the  water  thrown  by  the  engines  for  estioguishing  flres, 
and  suggested  that  a reservoir  of  brine  might  be  kept 
ready  at  the  waterworks ! ° ^ 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Suilder,  1846,  it  is  said  in 
Meyler  s Bath  paper  that  ‘ it  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
prolesBor  that  one  pound  of  peorlash  mixed  with  a gallon 
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same  water  supply,  and  the  same  power,  applied  “ad  thrown  upon  a fire,  will 

less  rapidly  through  a number  of  fire-eneiues  ^ c^^hustible  a nature. 


— X..  me  ottuie  power,  applied 

less  rapidly  through  a number  of  fire-engines 
worked  by  hand.  If  the  power  and  the  supply 
be  not  sufficient  to  deinge  the  fire  centre  sud- 
denly, therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  not 
to  use  them  at  all. 

Water  is  not  the  only  agent  which  has  been 
used  as  a fire  extinguisher,  however,  as  every 
one  knows;  nnd  water  itself  has  been  otherwise 
applied  than  by  the  ordinary  fire  engines. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
mereaso  the  efficiency  of  water  when  used  in 
extin^ishing  fire,  by  mixing  or  dissolving  some 
chemical  substance  or  other  with  it;  bub  how- 
ever well  such  a proceeding  may  have  turned 
out  when  tried  on  a small  scale  as  an  experi- 
ment,  it  would  be  both  costly  and  inadmissible 
m practice. 

The  idea  of  extinguishing  fires  “ chemically  ” 
seems  to  have  gained  strength  of  late  years,  for 
from  time  to  time  accounts  are  found  of  some 
contrivance  for  using  “ammonia,”  “carbonic 
acid  gas,”  &c.,  or  else  patents  obtained  for  their 
application,  or  that  of  some  peculiar  combination 
of  “ chemicals.”  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in 
theory  the  extinguishing  of  fire  by  some  such 
arrangement  or  mode  of  treatment  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  that  _ experiments  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  give  most  satisfactory  reanlts ; 
but  practice  at  a real  fire  soon  dissipates  the 


cAniiymou  u,  II  oi  ever  so  comoustibl 
VV  ater-carts  containiug  this  mixture  have  for  a couaiderl 
able  time  past  been  employed  at  Liverpool  to  accompany 
me  Are  bngade  when  ordered  out ; also  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.' 

According  to  Dr.  Claany,  ‘five  ounces  of  muriate  of 
^uunoDia,  in  one  gallon  of  water,  will  instantly  extinguisk 
a large  fire.  This  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworlfa  in 
1856  Bpontaneoua  Combustion,'  published  in 

* * * * 

Among  the  numerous  contrivances  of  late  years  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fires,  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap. 
p^eared  before  the  public,  was  one  known  as  Phillip’s 
Patent  Fire  Annihilator,  which  made  some  noise  in  the 
world  at  tho  period  of  its  introduction. 

_ This  is  a portable  machine  for  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  steam,  and  carbonic  and  other  gases-  which 
being  directed  upon  the  burning  matter,  are  designed  to 
check  tho  progress  of  the  flames  more  speedOy  than  the 
usual  application  of  water.  . . , This  machine  is  said 
to  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  experiments,  and  on 
some  other  occasions,  where  the  circumstances  have  been 
lavourable  to  its  employment.  It  is  a carious  fact  that 
on  one  or  two  occasions  the  places  in  which  it  was  manu- 
lactnred  caught  lire,  where  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
none  of  the  machines  were  fit  for  use,  and  the  engines 
were  called  to  extinguish  it;  but,  in  spite  of  nU  its 
assumed  advantages,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  now  heard  of  it.” 

The  prevention  of  fires  by  a better  mode  of 
constructing  buildings,  we  have  often  dwelt  on  as 
extremely  desirable.  Houses,  as  we  have  said^ 
are  really  built  sa  if,  like  the  housemaid's  morn- 
ing structure  in  the  parlour  grate,  they  were 
designed  to  burn.  Lathed  partitions  are  quite 


In  1(34,  a M.  Fuches,  a German  physician,  invented 
baUs  composed  of  certain  ingredients,  wfiieh  when  thrown 
mto  a lire  bnrst  with  violenee,  and  instantly  quenched  the 

In  1761 , one  Zachary  Greyl  employed  a process  of 
miEar  (-hArn(.t.«i-  .loi....  i .•  ... 


aid  from  any  quarter.  Think  of  the  sun  rising 
and  looking  upon  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sick 
persons  thus  penned  and  deserted.  Think  of 
thousands  of  weary,  wailing,  writhing  invalids, 
lying  on  lumpy  flock  beds,  harassed  by  rushes 
of  “ boarders”  coming  in  to  take  their  meals,  or 
by  the  constantly  recurring  “ thud  ” of  carpet- 
beating or  crack  of  stone-breaking,  carried  on  in 
their  hearing,  or  by  the  spectacle  of  some 
greater  sufferer,  confined  in  a straight  waistcoat, 
raving  mad,  or  held  down  in  some  fearful  epilep- 
tic fit.  Surely  improvement  in  these  matters 
can  be  easily  made.  Who  is  to  answer  for  an- 
other  Bight  the  sun  rises  daily  upon,— rooms  and 
rooms  full  of  old,  toothless,  dim-sighted,  bald- 
headed  people,  all  dressed  exactly  alike,  all 
toned  down  to  the  same  pale  complexion  of 
sallow  melancholy,  with  nothing  to  read,  nothing 
to  look  at,  staring  vacantly,  or  waiting  longingly 
for  meals  composed  in  great  part  of  food  they 
can  neither  masticate  nor  digest.  The  sick 
wards  require  certain  contrivances  such  as  bed- 
rests, bed-pulls,  arm-chairs,  macintosh  sheets 
air-cushions  and  mattresses,  hot-water  warmers 
in  various  forms,  to  suit  their  required  applica- 
tion, besides  an  ample  supply  of  clean  linen 
includmg  small  cloths  to  put  over  the  bed-clothes 
at  meal  times,  and  little  muslin  squares  to  place 
over  the  faces  or  heads  of  bedridden  and  help- 
less paupers  to  protect  them  from  flies.  But 
first  of  all,  we  must  provide  proper  housing 
for  the  unfortunate  seekers  of  these  aids 
to  recovery.  We  say,  as  Nehemiah  said  to  the 
Jews,  “Let  us  build,  that  we  may  be  no  more  a 
reproach.” 


rdpii/nrfr  ^ r . ® , dissipates  the  designed  to  burn.  Lathed  partitions 

moSvL  - f 7 • their  time  and  as  apt  contrivances  for  “burning  up”  as  am 

of  7k  7’*'  ^ treating  crossed  sticks  or  other  fire-wood.  Flooring 

of  the  subject,  records  that:-  joiats  ai-e  not  seldom  actually  thrust  undj 

hearths  and  into  chimneys,  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
a lire  train  to  the  wooden  floor.  But  fire-proof 
construction  is  not  so  very  clear  and  practicable 
an  idea  as  many  may  imagine.  Iron  and  brick 
are  not  so  fire-proof  as  they  seem  to  be.  When 
the  combustible  contents  of  some  one  compart- 
ment of  a “fire-proof”  warehouse  take  fire,  the 
iron  pillars  get  red  heated  and  soften  and  twist 
about,  bringing  down  the  brickwork  on  the  fire- 
proof floors  above,  and  opening  up  a way  for  the 
“ devouring  element  ” to  extend  its  ravages ; and 
fires  will  thus  sometimes  do  more  damage  in 
a building  of  fire-proof  construction  than  in  a 
well-built  warehouse  without  any  such  preten- 
sions.* 

In  fact,  although  the  construction  of  buildings 
entirely  fireproof  and  uninflammable  has  long 
been  a favourite  idea,  and  one  on  which  no 
small  amount  of  thought  and  money  has  been 
expended,  unfortunately  the  results  are  any- 
thing  but  satisfactory.  So  far  as  practice  and 
experience  have  hitherto  taught  ua,  no  safety 
from  the  destructive  ravages  of  fire  has  been  or 


used  gunpowder  as  the  means  of  exploding  and  scattering 
material  amongst  tho  flames  and  burning  matter,  and 
effectuallj  eitmguished  them. 

In  1792,  numerons  public  experiments  were  made  id 
Stockholm  by  a M.  Von  Aken,  uaiag  a composition  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  snlphate  of  alumina,  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
^ '*  stated,  with  the  a-ssistance  of  two  men 

and  forty  measures  of  this  preparation,  to  have  subdued 
an  artiucial  fire  that  would  have  required  twenty  men  and 
1,600  of  the  same  measures  of  simpfe  water.  In  tho  same 
year  M.  Is  il  Mosheim  made  many  public  exhibitions  in 
order  to  prove  that  combustible  materials  might  be  made 
perfectly  incombustible;  and  Mr.  W.  Knox,  of  Gotten- 
borg  also  directed  ius  attention  to  this  purpose. 

. I**  London  architects  formed  an  associa- 

tion lor  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of  the 
numerous  llres,  amongst  whom  were  Bonomi  Carr 
Dance,  Jupp,  Eevett,  Soane.  &c.,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  good  party  walls  were  the  best  means  of 
confining  fires  to  one  house,  and  that  therefore  other 
pracueablo  and  not  expensive  means  might  be  devised  by 
which  a fire  might  be  confined  to  one  room  in  a house. 

In  17&7,  Sir  Samuel  Benthara  proposed  placingtunkson 
tops  of  buildings,  connected  with  pipes  laid  all  over  the 
premises  to  be  protected,  and  throughout  the  various 
Uoore,  with  prOTisious  at  various  points  for  tho  attach- 
ment of  hose  and  branch  pipes  j so  that  in  case  of  a fire 
breaking  out,  tho  pressure  in  the  tank  would  furnish  an 
immediate  and  powerful  jet  at  whatever  point  it  might  be 
® adopted  at  the  present  day. 

In  1813,  Sir  William  Congreve  obtained  a patent  for 
improvements  afl'ording  seenrity  against  fire,  which  con- 
sisted in  arranging  water-pipes  in  buildings,  so  that  by 
turning  a cock,  all  or  any  portion  of  the  budding  wili  be 
delnged  with  water. 

The  late  Captain  Manby  was  so  struck  with  the  want  of 
means  for  readily  attacking  fires  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
covery, from  the  number  of  instances  he  had  witnessed 
that  in  1816  he  invented  a portable  apparatus  to  be  carried 


* Fires  Fire-engines,  and  Fire  Brigades;  with  a 

tlistory  of  Manual  and  Steam  Fire-engines;  and  Remarks 
on  Fire-proof  Buildings,  &c.  By  C.  F.  T.  Young,  C.E. 
London  ; Lockwood  &.  Co.  1S66. 


'^e  foDowing  paragraph,  in  regard  to  a recent  fire, 
may  here  be  quoted  from  a contemporary,  as  a case  in 
point Another  dock-warehonse  for  storing  jute  has 
been  destroyed  in  London.  The  premises  in  question 
were  constructed  of/ire-preq/"  materials,  and  erected,  on 
^e  site  of  a block  ol'  buUdiags  destroyed  by  fire,  at 
Poplar,  some  short  time  since.  The  conflagration  was  dis- 
covered at  noon  on  Friday  week,  and  within  a fewminutes 
a strong  force  of  the  fire-brigade  was  present.  The  in- 
flammable nature  of  the  stores  resisted  all  attempt  to  sub- 
due tho  flames,  and  soon  the  swollen  jute  forced  down  the 
wells,  and  the  iron  roof  crashed  inwards.  Fortunately, 
the  floating  and  steam  land-engines  were  able  to  play  with 
advantage  on  the  burning  premises,  nearly  2-1  tons  of 
water  being  thrown  per  minute  on  the  building,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  hours  the  flames  were  subdued.” 
Jute,  we  suspect,  like  oily  rags,  must  be  liable  to  what  is 
called  ‘‘spontaneous  combustion.”  We  may  here 
remark,  in  reference  to  flres,  that  we  bad  occasion, 
not  long  ago,  to  record  the  burning  of  a water-works 
building  at  the  west  end  of  London.  As  we  write  we 
observe  that  a fire-brigade  station,  engine  and  all, 
have  jast  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  Poplar!  The  fire- 
I brigade  station  stood  next  door  to  the  police  station! 


May  26,  1866.] 
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can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  most  unin- 
flammable materials  for  building  purposes,  un- 
less some  other  modes  of  employing  them  bo 
adopted  than  those  hitherto  used.  Most  of  the 
tremendous  and  disastrous  conflagrations  of  late 
years  have  either  originated  in  or  extended  to 
thoso  so-called  "fire-proof”  structures;  and  as 
in  these  the  most  valuable  goods  and  materials 
have  been  stored,  on  account  of  the  assumed 
security  afforded  thereby,  the  losses  have  been 
correspondingly  heavy. 

In  most  of  the  large  London  fires  which  have 
occurred  of  late  years  in  these  "fireproof” 
buildings,  it  has  generally  been  found  that, 
when  once  the  fire  has  got  hold,  it  is  a waste  of 
power  to  attempt  to  save  the  premises  in  which 
the  fire  broke  out,  and  the  exertions  of  the  men 
have  consequently  been  found  to  bo  better  em- 
ployed in  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  adjoining  premises. 

When  fire  in  these  buildings,  even  those 
the  most  scientifically  and  expensively  con- 
structed, is  once  allowed  to  “ get  out  of  hand,” 
as  it  may  be  termed,  their  destruction  and  that 
of  their  contents  is  inevitable.  The  stones  crack 
and  crumble  with  the  intense  heat ; the  iron 
beams  push  or  pull  everything  down;  the  brick 
arches  fall  to  pieces;  concrete  is  nowhere:  thus, 
in  practice,  it  is  found  that  in  a very  short  period, 
unless  the  most  lavish  supply  of  water  and 
powerful  and  efficient  means  of  throwing  it  on 
the  burning  materials  are  quickly  and  readily 
available  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  whole 
mass  becomes  a huge  undistinguishable  heap 
of  burning  and  smoking  ruins. 

These  “ fireproof”  buildings,  as  at  present 
constructed,  are  invariably  found,  in  case  of 
catching  fire,  to  "hold”  the  fire,  and  by  this 
means  render  their  total  destruction,  and  that  of 
their  contents,  a dead  certainty ; and  they  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  most  effective  " blast 
furnaces,”  whenever  they,  or  rather  their 
contents,  usfortunately  become  ignited,  the 
result  being,  as  before  described,  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  structure  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  contents. 

The  desirability  and  importance  of  fireproof 
construction,  especially  from  a commercial  point 
of  view,  cannot  for  a moment  be  denied  ; but  a 
I great  desideratum,  also  in  the  usual  parlance, 
" from  a commercial  point  of  view,”  is  that  it 
j should  be  ‘‘  cheap,”  whilst,  practically,  it  should, 
i in  addition,  be  thoroughly  efficient  and  easily 
: applicable  to  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Young’s  suggestions  on  this  subject  may 
1 be  worth  abstracting. 

In  constructing  warehouses,  he  remarks,  the 
floors  might  be  divided  by  strong  partition  walls 
into  numerous  rooms,  closed  by  double  iron 
doors;  and  the  floors  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flooding  of  any  one  room 
should  not  damage  the  contents  of  another ; 
then  an  outlet  might  be  arranged  so  that  a cer- 
tain height  of  water  would  cause  it  to  act  of 
itself,  and  permit  its  escape,  thus  preventing  its 
accumulation  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  Each 
floor  should  have  water  laid  on,  and  cocks  and 
short  lengths  of  hose  attached  to  each  at  conve- 
: nient  parts  of  each  room;  and  the  invention  of  Mr. 

1 Stewart  Harrison  would  no  doubt  be  found  of 
; great  utility  when  applied  to  these  pipes.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  an  independent 
means  of  access  to  each  room  or  division  on 
every  floor,  in  addition  to  those  communicating 
from  one  to  the  other,  by  which  access  could  be 
ga.ined  to  each  room  without  passing  through 
another.  The  doors  between  each  room  or 
• division  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  in  the 
head  office,  or  that  of  the  watchman,  whether 
they  were  closed  or  open. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  leave  openings  in  the 
: roofs  of  such  buildings,  which  could  be  opened 
I to  let  out  the  heated  air  and  smoke  in  the  event 
1 of  the  building  or  any  part  of  its  contents 
( catching  fire.  Such  suggestions  are  entirely 
I opposed  to  the  principles  which  have  been  found 
! so  frequently  to  diminish  the  destructive  effects 
' of  fires,  and  so  assiduously  practised  and  enforced 
1 by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  access  of  air  or  the  creation  of  a 
I current  or  draught  in  a building  or  room  which 
. has  become  ignited ; and  a little  reflection  on  the 
! subject  can  hardly  fail  to  show  their  absurdity. 

If  it  were  possible  so  to  construct  a building 
I that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a fire,  it  could  be  so 
1 hermetically  closed  to  the  atmospheric  air  that 
i its  entrance  could  be  prevented,  there  is  no 
I doubt  that  the  fire  would  go  out  of  itself, 
i inasmuch  as  the  air  required  to  support 
c combustion  would  be  quickly  expended,  and, 
f from  the  product  not  allowing  fire  to  exist  in  it, 


the  extinction  would  be  a positive  certainty. 
Although  this  be  an  impossibility  under  the 
present  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  as  close  an 
approximation  as  possible  to  the  principle  alluded 
to  should  not  be  tried  for ; for  even  if  it  did 
not  act  so  perfectly  as  to  completely  extinguish 
the  fire,  still  the  absence  of  draughts  and  of  the 
rapid  access  of  fresh  air  would  keep  the  fire  in 
hand  sufficiently  long  to  enable  efficient  moans 
to  be  taken  for  extinguishing  it. 

The  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  far  from  meeting  the  requirements 
necessary  for  obtaining  and  placing  buildings  of 
the  character  now  desirable,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  liability  to  take  fire,  or  to  do  the  minimum 
of  mischief  when  they  do  ignite. 

In  Paris,  the  floors,  ceilings,  partitions,  stair- 
cases, &c.,  have  all  the  hollow  places  filled  in 
with  a concrete  formed  of  rubble  stone,  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  by  which  means  each  portion  of 
the  building  is  made  soundproof,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  fire  prevented.  The  importance  of 
making  all  the  parts  of  a building  usually  left 
hollow,  air-tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a current  of  air  to  feed  the  fire,  if  unfortu- 
nately a house  should  become  ignited,  is  too 
self-evident  to  need  lengthened  comment ; and 
the  constant  instances  of  its  efficiency,  whero- 
ever  it  has  been  tried,  must  be  taken  as  a satis- 
factory proof  of  its  importance. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  late 
Mr.  Hosking,  in  his  excellent  work,  " A Guide 
to  the  Proper  Eegulation  of  Buildings  in 
Towns,”  gives  a full  description  of  the  plan 
followed  in  Paris  in  forming  partitions,  floors, 
&c. ; recommends  it  for  adoption  here;  and  re- 
marks that  floors  are  constructed  in  Nottingham 
in  a similar  manner,  where  the  houses  are  said 
never  to  be  burnt,  and  are  free  from  damp  and 
vermin.  He  also  makes  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  use  of  iron  in  bailding-constrnotion,  and 
the  dangers  resulting  from  its  injudicious  appli- 
cation. 

Of  late  years  many  plans  have  been  patented 
or  brought  forward,  either  for  making  buildings 
fireproof  or  diminishing  their  liability  to  catch 
fire,  each  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose ; 
but  as  a rule  it  will  be  found  that  few  of  them 
are  generally  employed. 

Of  the  volume  under  notice  comments  on  the 
construction  of  buildings  with  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  fire,  and  the  means  of  its  ex- , 
tinction  when  in  progress,  form  only  a small 
section.  The  work  contains  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  illustrated  by  engravings, 
as  to  fire-engines  ; and  it  also  treats  of  foreign 
fire  systems,  fire  brigades,  and  so  on.  It  may 
be  called  a nsefnl  compendium  on  all  branches 
of  the  exciting  subject  of  fire. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
MONEY  MARKET. 

We  have  a word  of  advice  to  offer  to  our 
friends  the  operative  builders.  It  is  not  a 
sermon,  but  an  appeal  to  their  intelligence.  The 
word  intelligence,  indeed,  has  two  very  different 
meanings.  It  signifies  something  to  be  acquired, 
and  something  by  which  that  which  is  acquired 
is  put  to  use.  It  signifies  news,  prompt  and 
accurate  information  as  to  the  course  of  events ; 
and  it  also  signifies  the  sharp  mother-wit  by 
which  that  information  is  turned  to  the  best 
account.  It  means  knowledge,  then,  and  it  also 
means  sagacity.  We  appeal  to  both. 

Our  columns  of  late  have  been  full  of  reports 
of  the  trades  movement.  In  London,  and  in  the 
provinces,  from  Poole  to  Paisley,  from  Maidstone 
to  Carlisle,  from  Scotland  and  from  Ireland,  as 
well  as  from  Lancashire,  .como  tidings  of  the 
same  complexion.  There  is  a general  call  for  a 
rise  in  wages,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour. 
In  one  place  the  men  are  on  strike,  in  another 
they  have  come  to  terms  with  the  masters,  in 
another  negotiations  are  in  progress ; here  it  is 
a halfpenny  more  an  hour  that  is  demanded; 
there  it  is  sixpence  a day  ; in  another  place  it  is 
three  shillings  a week.  The  intelligence  from 
each  centre  of  the  great  labour  market  is  of  the 
same  character.  Everywhere  higher  wages  are 
being  given,  or,  at  all  events,  are  being  asked 
for. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  operative  work- 
men are  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  From  their 
special  organs  in  the  press,  from  the  working  of 
their  own  organization,  from  private  intercourse  , 
and  correspondence,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  they  are  pretty  fully  in  possession  of  intel- 
ligence that  so  closely  concerns  them.  We  wish 


them  to  put  this  information  side  by  aide  with 
other  news  equally  public,  equally  certain, 
equally  important,  in  the  long  run,  to  them- 
selves, and  then  to  act  with  intelligence  on  a 
view  of  the  whole  case. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  advices  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
labour  is  increasingly  in  demand,  and  that  work- 
men have  only  to  hold  together,  to  be  patient 
and  resolute,  in  order  to  raise  and  to  fix  its 
price,  events  of  a very  different  character  have 
occurred  and  are  likely  yet  to  occur.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  operative  may  not  in  the  first 
instance  see  any  close  connexion  between  the 
failure  of  a great  discount  establishment  in 
London,  and  the  amount  of  cash  available  for 
his  employer’s  pay-table  on  Saturday  night.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  those  unquiet  spirits 
whose  element  is  mischief,  and  who  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  engaged  in  setting  class  against 
class,  may  even  rejoice  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  money-dealer  or  the  money-owner,  as  if  it 
were  a gain  to  the  man  who,  has  only  the 
strength  or  the  skill  of  his  arm  on  which  to 
depend.  A greater  mistake  it  is  impossible  to 
make.  In  a complicated  social  system  like  our 
own,  no  portion  or  class  of  society  can  suffer, 
without,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  rest  having  to 
suffer  with  it.  And  the  sooner  or  later  generally 
means,  that  the  less  rapid  and  apparent  is  the 
sympathy,  the  more  profound  and  lasting  are  its 
effects. 

NowEngland  has  just  enjoyed  somenine  years  of 
great  prosperity.  As  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the 
country  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  and  activity 
of  individuals,  so  does  the  great  annual  national 
balance  sheet,  the  budget,  as  it  is  called,  show  with 
great  truth  the  general  state  of  the  nation.  We 
find  then  that  our  prosperity  has  been  advancing 
with  rapid  and  steady  pace.  Taxes  to  a large 
amount  have  been  reduced  or  abolished,  and  yet 
the  national  income  is  some  million  and  a half 
more  than  the  national  expenditure.  Our  im- 
ports have  increased ; that  is  to  say,  we  have 
spent  more  money  on  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  or  we  have  found  a cheaper  mode  of 
procuring  its  necessaries.  Our  exports  have 
increased  ; that  is  to  say,  we  have  received  more 
money  from  our  foreign  customers.  Our  in- 
come-tax has  increased ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
steady  annual  income  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  has  augmented.  In  spite  of  the  terrible 
blow  of  the  cotton  famine,  in  spite  of  rag 
famine,  and  rinderpest,  and  other  abatements  of 
the  general  welfare,  we  have  had  a period  of 
unprecedented,  and,  we  may  hope,  not  unde- 
served good  fortune. 

Together  with  this  increase  of  activity,  and  in 
no  small  measure  contributing  to  it,  has  been 
the  influx  of  gold.  A certain  quantity  of  gold 
is  reqnired  for  the  currency  of  the  country ; a 
further  quantity  is  demanded  for  purposes  of 
art  and  of  luxury.  For  many  years  the  supply 
of  gold,  considered  as  a mineral  to  be  obtained 
in  certain  localities  by  a fixed  or  tolerably  regu- 
lar amount  of  labour,  had  been  very  steady,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  about  equivalent  to  the 
annual  demand  for  all  purposes  to  which  the 
metal  was  applied  ; but,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  the  supply  of  gold  has  largely  in- 
creased. The  Russian  mines,  which  were  almost 
unknown  in  1830,  yielded  in  18‘16  above  four 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  California  and 
Australia  have  produced  large  and  constant  sup- 
plies; so  that  not  only  have  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  time,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a 
gold  for  a silver  currency  in  France,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  Italy,  been  fully  met,  but  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  of  gold  and  the 
supply  of  other  commodities  has  been  altered. 
This  alteration  has  shown  itself  in  the  inevitable 
result, — a result  which  no  effort  or  combination 
of  capitalists  on  the  one  hand,  or  operatives  on 
the  other,  can  materially  affect, — a gradual 
change  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  com- 
modities as  paid  for  in  money, — that  is,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  market  value  of  gold. 

There  have  thus  been  at  work  two  distinct 
and  powerful  causes  affecting  the  rate  of  daily 
wages.  One  is  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  has  created  a more  steady  de- 
mand for  labour  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  has  raised 
its  price  on  the  great  principle  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  other  is  the  increased  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  country,  which  has  lowered  the 
purchasing  value  of  money,  so  that  a pound  will 
now  no  more  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
labour  that  it  would  in  1818,  than  it  will  pur- 
chase the  same  weight  of  butcher’s  meat.  The 
first  cause  tends  to  make  the  workman  better 
off,  as  compared  with  those  who  employ  him ; 
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the  second  canse  tends  to  raise  Ins  nominal 
wages,  leaving  him  neither  better  nor  worse  off 
bj  the  change. 

Another  consequence  has  attended  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  last  nine  years.  People  have 
become  in  a greater  hnrry  than  ever  to  be  rich. 
And  thus  wo  have  witnessed  the  rapid  growth 
of  numerous  enterprises  and  specnlations  which 
held  out  the  prospect  of  large  profits.  Not 
content  with  risking  what  they  had,  individuals, 
and  trading  companies  have  risked  very  much 
that  they  had  not,  but  which  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  borrow.  A very  large  amount  of  money 
has  been  raised,  that  is  to  say  borrowed,  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  to  be  sunk  in  expenditure 
that  can  only,  if  at  all,  become  profitable  at  the 
end  of  two,  three,  or  more  years.  It  is  as  if  a 
farmer  thought,  and  we  will  say  thought  correctlv, 
that  by  laying  out  five  hundred  pounds  in  drain- 
ing he  would  increase  the  profits  of  his  farm  by 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  a year.  So  he  borrows 
a hundred  pounds,  and  spends  it  in  tiles,  and 
borrows  a second  hundred,  and  commences  to 
lay  them.  But  when  he  tries  to  borrow  the 
remainder,  he  cannot  find  a lender.  He  is 
saddled  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a year,  as 
interest  on  what  be  has  borrowed.  His  incom- 
plete works  are  no  advantage  to  him,  and  ho  is 
so  far  the  worse  off  for  his  well-meant  effort, 
because  he  cannot  command  the  means  of  com- 
pletion. 

So  is  it  with  many  of  our  great  enterprises. 
Then  what  follows  ? The  company,  or  the  con- 
tractor, are  ready  to  run  any  risk,  or  to  submit 
to  any  loss,  rather  than  undergo  the  certain  and 
total  loss  of  the  stoppage  of  the  enterprise. 
Thus  Lord  Redesdale  told  the  House  of  Lords 
the  other  day  of  a large  firm  who  had  raised  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  works  of  a 
certain  railway  they  had  in  hand,  first  by  selling 
the  40!.  shares  for  21Z.  each,  and  then  by  selling 
the  10(1.  shares  for  271.  lOs.  each.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  no  business,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
can  stand  such  sacrifices  as  these,  and  whether 
the  loss  fall  on  the  contractor,  or  on  the  share- 
holders, it  must  ultimately  tell  on  the  workman. 

It  tells  on  the  workman  in  this  way.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  two  real,  inflexible  causes 
tending  to  raise  his  wages.  Now,  to  these  has 
been  added  a third  cause,  and  that  has  been 
false,  unreal,  and  delusive.  It  has  been  the 
extra  demand  for  labour,  caused  by  the  simul- 
taneous prosecution  of  so  many  enterprises,  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly.  Already 
there  is  a great  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
public  works  of  the  metropolis.  Employers  who 
can  pay  look  a-head,  and  that  they  may  continue 
to  pay,  they  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
hands.  Employers  who  cannot  pay,  wdll  have  to 
turn  their  men  adrift.  Between  the  actual 
collapse  of  those  employers  who  have  relied  on 
a system  of  credit  that  has  come  to  a sudden 
termination,  and  the  additional  prudence  en- 
forced on  those  who  are  engaged  in  regular, 
ordinary,  remunerative  business,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a large  number  of  workmen  are 
likely  shortly  to  be  discharged. 

It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  ordinary  sagacity 
and  true  intelligence  for  the  operatives  to  see 
that  their  demands  in  no  case  overstep  the  limits 
of  equity.  A halfpenny  an  hour,  or  two  or  three 
ehillinge  a week,  may  seem  little  to  the  work- 
man ; but  it  makes  a difference  of  from  6 to 
18  per  cent,  to  bis  employer.  A difference  of 
this  amount  is  not  only  enough  to  determine  who 
shall  have  a contract,  but  it  is  enough  to  deter- 
mine whether  a contract  shall  bo  let  or  shall  be 
deferred, — whether  works  in  progress  shall  be 
carried  on  or  shall  be  suspended.  The  workman 
is  probably,  if  he  look  fairly  at  the  matter,  better 
able  than  his  employer  to  judge  whether  the 
rise  he  demands  in  wages  is  equitable  or  not — 
for  how  much  he  counts  his  own  increased 
expenses,  and  for  how  much  he  reckons  on  the 
inability  of  his  employer  to  supply  his  place. 
The  master,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  judge 
as  to  how  ho  will  meet  his  pay-table, — as  to  how 
ranch  he  has  to  pay'  for  the  use  of  the  money 
needed  to  pay  his  workmen  in  the  intervals  of 
receiving  payment  from  his  own  employers.  Ho 
alone  can  tell  whether  he  could  best  go  on  at  in- 
creased  prices,  or  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  wait  for  that  fall  of  prices  which  always  suc- 
ceeds an  unfounded  rise.  It  is  not  the  case  of 
Mr.  A.’s  carpenters  or  Mr.  B.’s  plumbers  that  is 
at  stake : it  is  the  far  greater  question  of  the 
real  value  of  labour,  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  money,  that  has  to  be  solved — a question  that 
DO  amount  of  combination,  on  the  part  of 
masters  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  men  on  the  other, 
can  permanently  and  materially  affect,  but  a , 


question  in  which  any  undue  demands,  most 
especially  at  this  moment,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  daily  pay  forms  the  chief  item  of  the 
builder’s  expenditure,  will  exercise  a marked,  a 
rapid,  and  a disastrous  influence. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Recent  experience  teaches  us  that  our  seaport 
towns  run  the  greatest  risk  of  infection  from  the 
threatened  cholera  epidemic.  Southampton 
last  autumn,  and  Bristol,  Hull,  and  Liverpool 
this  spring,  have  each  been  exposed  to  this  risk  ; 
and  it  is  specially  reassuring  to  find  that  only 
in  Southampton  did  it  spread  to  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  these  towns.  Last  autumn  when 
this  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Southampton,  as  our  prin- 
cipal port  for  passenger  and  other  traffic  with 
that  portion  of  the  Continent,  suffered  from  its 
importation  ; fortunately,  however,  the  number 
of  fatal  cases  although  sufficient  to  awaken 
public  attention  to  our  danger,  was  comparatively 
small.  Hull  and  Liverpool  have,  still  more . 
recently,  been  exposed  to  risk  by  the  crowds  of 
ill-fed  and  uncleanly  German  emigrants,  who 
land  at  the  former  port  from  Rotterdam,  where 
cholera  has  been  known  to  be  more  or  less  pre- 
valent during  the  winter,  and  traverse  York- 
shire to  re-embark  at  Liverpool,  for  America. 
Hull  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
except  London,  the  healthiest  large  town  in 
England,  and  thus  has  less  reason  to  fear  the 
risk  of  infection.  With  Liverpool,  however,  it 
is  different:  in  this  town,  from  the  condition  of 
a large  portion  of  its  population,  the  mortality 
has  always  been  in  excess  of  that  in  any  other 
large  town  ; but  during  the  whole  of  last  quarter 
the  annual  death-rate  was  46  per  1,000,  and 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  suggested  most  alarming  ideas  of  the 
ravages  which  cholera  would  commit  in  so  un- 
healthy a town.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  to 
introduce  cholera  into  Liverpool  would  have 
been  like  dropping  a spark  into  a barrel  of 
gunpowder;  it  is,  therefore,  most  consoling  to 
find  that  this  has  not  actually  occurred,  and  in 
spite  of  the  great  danger  of  the  experiment,  up 
to  the  present  time  the  disease  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  German  emigrants,  and 
has  not  appeared  in  a single  instance  among  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

From  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Southampton 
last  autumn,  the  health  of  that  town  became  a 
subject  of  some  public  interest,  which  has  not 
been  lessened  by  the  evident  risk  which  all  our 
ports  run  from  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
from  the  Continent  during  the  present  year. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  both  to  ascertain 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  and  whether  the  efforts 
to  which  the  town  authorities  were  stimulated 
by  the  warning,  appear  to  have  been  attended 
with  success.  The  borough  of  Southampti.n. 
the  municipal  and  parliameutary  boundaries  of 
which  are  co-extensive,  contained  at  the  census 
of  1851,  a population  of  35,305  persons ; by  1861 
these  had  increase  to  46,960,  and,  assuming 
that  the  same  rate  of  increase  has  continued 
from  1861,  to  the  present  time,  as  prevailed 
between  1851  and  1861,  the  population  at  the 
middle  of  the  present  year  will  be  54,531. 
During  the  ten  years  1851-60,  the  average 
annual  death-rate  in  the  borough  was  24-4  per 
1,000.  In  the  three  3’ear8  1861-2-3  the  town 
was  remarkably  healthj',  the  rate  being  re- 
spectively 19-7,  20-0,  and  19-S.  In  1864,  how- 
ever, it  increased  to  23-6,  and  in  1865  further 
increased  to  24’9.  It  is  now  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  class,  of  diseases  called  zymotic, 
which  are  of  an  epidemic  character,  are  so  much 
under  the  control  of  sanitary  regulation,  as 
almost  to  be  called  preventible,  that  in  an  ex- 
cessive mortality  a preponderance  of  these 
diseases  is  almost  always  found.  In  Soutbamp. 
ton,  in  1864,  39  deaths  were  referred  to  typhus, 
35  to  measles,  20  to  scarlatina,  14  to  whooping 
cough,  and  13  to  small-pox.  Diarrhcea,  princi- 
pally infantile,  was  also  fatal  in  the  autumn  in 
64  cases,  while  one  was  certified  as  choleraic 
diarrhoea.  As  above  stated,  the  mortality  of  last 
year  again  exceeded  that  of  1864,  and  we  find 
the  numbers  referred  to  the  above-mentioned 
diseases  greatly  increased.  The  deaths  from 
scarlatina,  of  which  a very  fatal  epidemic  pre- 
vailed in  the  to^vn  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  rose  from  20  in  1864  to  172 ; typhus  to 
52;  whooping-cough  to  34;  and  small-pox  to 
29.  Considering  the  general  prevalence  of 


diarrhoea  in  all  town  populations  last  autumn, 
the  number  referred  to  this  disease  did  not  show 
so  large  an  increase,  having  only  risen  from  64 
to  79.  Cholera  was  returned  as  fatal  in  21 
cases ; a large  proportion  of  these,  however, 
were  doubtless  only  choleraic  diarrhoea.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  nombers  given 
above  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  borough 
contained  in  the  registration  district  of  South- 
ampton, and  do  not  include  the  tithing  of  Ports- 
wood, which,  in  1861, contained 3, 5't6  persons,  this 
part  of  the  borough  being  situated  in  another 
registration  district,  which  prevents  the  numbers 
from  each  disease  being  given  for  the  whole  borough. 
The  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  town  is, 
however,  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figures 
which  are  obtainable  for  the  district  of  Sonthamp- 
ton.  The  great  fatality  of  scarlatina  in  the 
town  during  last  autumn  and  winter,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  its  sanitary  condition 
was  but  too  favourable  for  the  reception  of  an 
epidemic.  The  town  authorities  were  quickly 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  reform ; a medical  officer 
to  the  towm  was  appointed,  and  although  time  is 
necessary  materially  to  reduce  the  death-rate  of 
a town,  it  would  appear  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  are  even  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
which,  in  spite  of  an  nnnsnally  mild  winter,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  health  of  most  of  our  large 
towns,  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina  had  scarcely 
subsided  in  Southampton,  and  twenty-eight 
deaths  were  again  referred  to  this  disease. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase  of  the 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
raised  the  mortality  for  the  quarter  again  above 
the  average,  to  27'9  per  1,000.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  weekly  returns  of 
mortality ; scarlatina,  as  an  epidemic,  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  in  the  seven  weeks  ending  19th 
inst.,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  borough 
fell  to  23'4  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population. 
We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  activity  of  the 
new  medical  officer  in  abating  all  nuisances,  and 
preventing  over-crowding  in  lodging-honaes, 
which,  especially  in  seaport  towns,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  abuses ; he  appears,  moreover, 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  lime-wash, 
not  only  as  a disinfectant,  but  as  a preventive 
from  infection.  If  the  anthorities  of  all  oar 
large  towns  would  ordain  a more  liberal  nse  of 
whitewash  each  spring  in  all  the  more  crowded 
districts,  almost  as  much  benefit  to  health 
would  result  as  from  far  more  pretentious 
sanitary  measures.  There  is  one  point  to  which 
we  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  new 
medical  officer  of  Southampton,  if  it  has  not 
already  engaged  his  notice  : it  is  to  the  thirteen 
deaths  which  were  in  1864  referred  to  small-pox, 
and  to  the  twenty-nine  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  registrars  of  deaths  neglected  to  state  in 
nearly  all  these  cases  whether  the  deceased  had 
been  vaccinated ; bat  it  is  found  to  be  fair  to 
assume  that  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
where  this  is  not  stated,  vaccination  has  not  been 
resorted  to.  Not  a single  instance  is  mentioned 
of  death  from  small-pox  in  Southampton  last 
year  after  vaccination  : it  would  therefore  appear 
that  at  the  present  time  the  nse  of  this  preven- 
tive precaution  is  much  neglected  in  Sonthamp- 
ton.  We  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the 
future  periodical  returns  of  the  health  of  this 
town,  and  of  other  seaports ; for  although  Liver- 
pool has  up  to  the  present  time,  under  most 
unfavourable  sanitary  conditions,  escaped  the 
infection  which  has  been  introduced,  healthy 
towns  have  every  reason  to  expect,  with  still 
greater  confidence,  an  immunity  from  the 
dreaded  disease,  should  it  come,  and  a vast 
saving  of  life  and  energy  in  ordinary  times. 


THE  AGE  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PORTRAITS  TESTED  BY 
COSTUME  AND  HERALDRY.* 

REIGNS  OP  EDWxVRD  VI.  AND  PHILIP  AND  MART', 

I SHALL  take  these  two  reigns  together,  as  in  all 
they  but  comprise  eleven  years,  and  the  costume 
in  which  a change  commences  with  the  first,  un- 
dergoes little  variation  before  the  termination  of 
the  second.  That  change  I would  call  the  visitor’s  j 

attention  to  as  it  is  a remarkable  one,  and  he  | 
will  find  it  jnstifies  the  observations  I have  made  ' 
on  several  portraits  exhibited  as  of  the  time  of 
Henry  TIL  and  Henry  Till.  In  the  male  as  well 


* See  pp.  320,  357,  ante. 
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in  the  female  costume  it  is  characterised  by  the 
5S8  being  worn  as  high  as  possible  in  the  neck, 
'ery  small  frill  or  ruff  subsequently  appearing 
jve  the  collar  of  the  doublet  or  jacket,  and 
cing  the  line  of  the  jaw-bone.  The  hat  of  the 
gn  of  Henry  VIII.  disappears,  and  a small 
3 worn  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  a jewelled 
nd  and  a small  single  drooping  feather  or  tuft 
feathers  takes  its  place  with  the  men,  while 
' the  three-cornered  Miniver  cap  * is  substi- 
;ed  by  the  ladies^  the  head-dress  which  is 
pularly  known  as  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
p;  the  centre  of  the  three  points  being  de- 
388ed  upon  the  forehead  in  lieu  of  standing  up 
d forming  an  acute  angle,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
rtraits  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  other  ladies 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  skirts  or  bases  as  they  were  called  of  the 
ableta  are  no  longer  full  and  plaited,  but  quite 
lin,  and  the  trunk  hose  so  associated  with  the 
les  of  Elizabeth  and  James  first  make  their 
pearance.  The  principal  features  of  the  male 
itnmo  here  pointed  out  will  be  observed  in  the 
ong  King  Edward  himself.  No.  172 ; Philip 
of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  No.  209  ; 
.lliam  Powlett,  first  Marquis  of  Winchester, 

>.  203 ; Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  No.  162  ; Thomas 
,dclifie,JEarl  of  Sussex,  No.  136;  and  the  three 
rtraitsof  the  Stanleys  already  commented  upon, 
ose  of  the  female  in  the  various  portraits  of 
iry,  both  as  princess  and  queen,  and  her  sister 
izabeth.  There  is  no  portrait  of  any  other 
ly,  gentle  or  simple,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
it  I can  point  to  for  illustration. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  reign  of  that 
rereign,  however,  I must  protest  against  the 
iiibition  of  Nos.  161  and  162  in  any  of  the 
npartments  assigned  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
6 first,  representing  Sir  John  Thynne,  is  dated 
B6,  and  his  age  at  that  period  stated  to  be  51. 
.t  though  born,  therefore,  iu  the  reign  of 
mry  VIII.,  his  costume  is  of  the  period  of 
izabeth,  corresponding  with  the  date  upon 
i picture,  and  with  other  portraits  we  shall 
ne  to  in  that  reign  ; and  the  presence  of  this 
ilder  of  Longleat  and  brother-in-law  of  Sir 
.omas  Gresham  in  the  fashion  of  1566  is 
3atly  prejudicial  to  the  education  of  the 
blic  in  such  matters.  The  second,  asserted  to 
present  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  K.G.,  “ Executed 
a charge  of  treason,  3 Mar.,  1538,"  is  “ dated 
49,  ago  35,”  and  the  visitor  is  desired  to  " see 
te  of  death,”  which  renders  it  impossible  Sir 
cholas  could  have  been  painted  from  the  life 
1549.  Besides  if  35  in  that  year  he  must 
ve  been  bom  in  1514,  and  consequently,  ac- 
rding  to  the  catalogue,  in  the  household  of 
mi-y  VIII.  when  he  was  only  four  years  old, — 
Jier  too  juvenile  for  even  a page,  and  master 
the  horse  at  fifteen ! Wherever  the  error 
ly  be  in  these  irreconcileable  dates,  the 
Jtume  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  1549,  and 
3 rest  we  leave  to  the  public ; correcting,  how- 
3r,  one  error  which  has  escaped  the  editor 
ain  in  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue.  Sir 
cholas  Carew  was  made  Knight  of  [the  Garter 
the  23rd  of  April,  1536,  and  not  in  1521, 
len,  if  born  in  1514,  he  would  have  been  but 

7en. 

The  five  portraits  of  Edward  VI.,  Nos.  176, 
5,  177,  180,  and  172,  taken  in  the  order  I have 
re  placed  them,  exhibit  the  gradual  change  in 
i fashion  of  the  male  attire  of  England  (say 
im  1543  to  1553)  which  I have  just  alluded  to; 
i we  are,  therefore,  startled  at  the  sight  of 
'.  Danby  Seymour’s  picture  (No.  168)  repre- 
iting  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  “the 
Dtector,”in  the  fullcostumeofthereignof  Eliza- 
sh,  as  worn  some  thirty  years,  at  least  later  than 
bdateofthe  duke’s  execution,  A. D.  1552.  Of  the 
ler  portrait  of  this  great  personage  I can 
m no  opinion  ; but  the  verses  on  it  lamenting 
» fate,  of  course  painted  after  his  death,  are 
favour  of  its  being  a genuine  picture,  however 
3r  as  a work  of  art. 

The  large  picture  of  King  Edward  VI.  pre- 
iitiug  Charters  (No.  192),  long  attributed  to 
jlbein,  who  died  nine  years  before  the  event 
)k  place,  is  either  a bad  copy  of  an  earlier 
inting,  or  has  been  painted  over  till  all  the 
iginal  work  has  disappeared.  Surely  in  the 
cords  of  Bridewell  Hospital  there  might  be 
md  some  information  respecting  this  picture. 
;it8  present  state  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  exhi- 
)ion  in  this  collection. 

No.  186.  This  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Antonio 
ore,  by  himself,  should  be  removed  some  two 

I*  In  speaking  of  the  Miniver  or  three-cornered  cap,  in 
j last  notice,  I inadvertently  wrote  8towe  in  lien  of 
'we,  his  continuator,  1616—1631.  The  caps  had  then 
on  out  of  fashion  upwards  of  fifty  years. 


or  three  bays  further  down.  He  is  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  portraits  of  Princess  Mary,  and  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of 
“ Henry  VIII.  and  his  Family”  (No.  170),  but 
their  names  have  been  transposed.  This  ought 
to  be  altered,  as  at  present  they  mislead  the 
visitor  completely.  Another  portrait  of  Mary, 
while  princess,  is  contributed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter;  but  it  is  dated  at  the  back  1554,  which 
would  be  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  and 
I have  some  donbt  as  to  its  being  a por- 
trait of  Mary.  Of  her  sister  Elizabeth  there 
are,  besides  the  small  full-length  in  No.  170,  two 
other  portraits,  taken  before  her  accession, 
No.  247,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  No.  271, 
apparently  about  two  or  three  and  twenty. 
These  two  deeply  interesting  and  beautifnl  pic- 
tures are  hung  sadly  out  of  their  chronological 
order.  The  first,  her  Majesty’s  contribution 
from  Hampton  Court,  representing  Elizabeth  in 
the  year  1549,  should  of  course  have  been  placed 
in  the  reign  of  her  brother  Edward ; and  the 
second, — the  most  curious  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  ever  seen, — in  that  of  her  sister. 
Queen  Mary.  I therefore  notice  them  in  their 
proper  position.  No.  247,  attributed  to  Holbein, 
was  certainly  not  painted  by  him,  as  it  is  now 
proved  that  he  died  in  1543,  six  years  before  the 
date  assigned  to  this  portrait,  and  when  Eliza- 
beth was  only  ten  years  old.  For  the  same 
reason  he  could  not  have  painted  No.  170,  in 
which  Elizabeth  is  portrayed  in  a similar  costume 
at  about  the  same  age  : her  head-dress  exhibits  a 
fashion  which  intervened  between  the  three- 
peaked  Miniver  cap  and  the  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots’.  The  hood  or  coif  takes  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  is  worn  far  back  upon  it,  like  the 
ladies’  bonnets  of  the  present  day,  the  front 
being  richly  jewelled  or  otherwise  ornamented. 
It  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  therefore  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  costnme,  as  indicative  of 
a certain  date, — not  earlier  than  1540-47,  not 
later  than  1550-58.  No.  271,  a wonderful  paint- 
ing by  Sir  Antonio  More,  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  life-like  expression  of  the  face,  and  the 
admirable  skill  with  which  all  the  accessories 
are  treated,  than  for  the  costume,  rich  and 
characteristic  thoush  it  be.  There  is  no  hood  ; 
the  hair  is  merely  dressed  witli  jewels,  and  that 
peculiarity  is  to  be  observed  during  her  reign. 
There  is  only  one  portrait  that  I am  aware  of, — 
a small  miniature  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
about  the  period  of  her  accession, — in  which  she 
is  represented  wearing  anything  like  a cap, 
hood,  or  coif,  although  several  varieties  of  such 
a head-dress  were  worn  by  others. 

We  have  now  reached  the  reign  of  Mary’s 
three  years  of  bigotry  and  bloodshed,  happily 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  There 
are  four  portraits  of  her  as  Qneen,  Nos.  196, 
199,  205,  and  212,  all  presenting  good  examples 
of  the  female  costume  of  that  period.  The  cap 
flattened,  and  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre. 
The  wide-sleeved  gown,  trimmed  with  fnr,  or  the 
closer-fitting  coat,  with  what  old  Stubbes  calls 
welts  or  wings  on  the  shoulders,  resembling  the 
male  jerkin.  See  No.  209,  representing  her  hus- 
band, Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Of  the  two  portraits  of 
Sir  Edward  Grimston,  comptroller  of  Calais,  1552, 
butone  (No.210)  should  hangin  this  compartment. 
It  is  dated  1548,  and  his  age  is  said  to  be  fifty. 
This  would  place  his  birth  in  1498,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
which  would  be  in  the  year  1596.  Now,  in  the 
other  portrait  (No.  194),  also  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  we  see  Sir  Edward  as  a very  old  man, 
and  the  picture  is  dated  1590,  at  which  time  he 
would  be  ninety-two ; yet  the  age  is  therewith 
given  him  of  sixty-one,  a mistake  probably  for 
ninety-one.  But,  at  all  events,  this  portrait 
which  comes  first  in  the  collection,  should  be 
placed  amongst  the  Elizabethan  portraits.  The 
high  black  hat  would  not  then  startle  ns  by  its 
appearance  at  this  period.  The  same  remark 
might  apply  to  No.  207,  William  Powlett,  first 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  died  iu  1572-3, 
aged  ninety-seven,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Webb’s  fine  portrait  (No.  203),  as  representing 
the  same  nobleman,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
but  this  difficulty  occurs  to  us.  Sir  William 
Powlett  was  born,  we  are  told,  in  1475,  and  not 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter  till  1541,  when  he 
would  be  sixty-six.  Now,  the  portrait  is  that 
of  a man  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  certainly 
not  more  than  forty.  Even  say  forty-five,  it 
would  be  much  too  young  for  Sir  William  I’ow- 
lett,  in  a costume  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  the  appearance  of  the  George,  suspended 
by  a gold  chain,  marks  him  as  a Knight  of 
the  Garter  some  twenty  years  earlier  in  life 


than  is  recorded.  It  is  a very  pretty  puzzle, 
and  will  probably  remain  one. 

Of  No.  198,  the  so-called  Lady  Eleanor  Bran- 
don, I shall  speak  hereafter,  and  pass  with  plea- 
sure from  this  poorly-illustrated  period  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


LORD  REDESDALE  AND  RAILWAYS. 

A FEW  years  ago,  in  perambulating  the  then 
outskirts  of  London,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
find,  in  localities  now  centres  of  thriving  sub- 
nrban  districts,  a row  of  unsightly  carcasses. 
Roofless,  unglazed,  ruinous-looking  masses  of 
bricks  and  mortar  would  stand,  sometimes  for 
years,  proclaiming  their  dismal  tale  of  materials 
unpaid  for  and  too  credulous  mortgagees  denuded 
of  their  cash.  If,  when  such  spectacles  were 
more  abundant  than  now,  some  influential  legis- 
lator had  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, binding  every  intending  builder,  before 
laying  a brick,  to  deposit  in  Chancery  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  row  of  houses 
which  he  proposed  to  build  ; to  prove  before  Sir 
J.  Thwaites  and  a committee  of  the  Board  of 
Works  that  new  houses  were  urgently  required 
in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  that  he,  the  builder, 
was  either  in  actual  possession  of  the  required 
capital,  or  had  made  absolute  arrangements 
with  responsible  parties  for  the  advance  of  it, 
what  would  now  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
regions  round  about  Victoria  Park,  of  Dalston, 
Holloway,  and  Bayswater,  of  Camberwell,  Peck- 
ham,  South  Lambeth,  and  a dozen  other  such 
districts  ? Would  Cubitt,  even  with  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  at  his  back,  have  reared  Bel- 
gravia ? or  would  the  market  gardens  of  Brompton 
and  South  Kensington  have  produced  a crop  of 
mansions  ? Can  any  one  surmise  what,  under 
such  restrictions,  would  now  have  been  the 
rental  of  a ten-roomed  house  of  modest  preten- 
sions, or  what  would  have  been  the  general  con- 
dition of  London,  either  as  regards  mansions  for 
the  rich  or  dwellings  for  the  poor  ? 

The  increase  of  railways  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether so  urgent  a necessity  in  the  country  as 
the  increase  of  houses  is  in  London,  yet ; in 
numberless  rural  districts,  the  increase  of  railway 
accommodation  is  felt  to  be  a requirement  of  no 
small  importance;  and  Lord  Redesdale  has 
raised  the  question,  or  rather,  has  enunciated 
the  conclusion,  that  the  supply  of  this  want 
must  be  impeded,  because,  among  the  projectors 
and  directors  of  railways,  as  among  London 
builders,  here  and  there  a rash  or  unscrupulous 
speculator  rears  a memento,  to  warn  ns  that 
the  most  fertile  fields  of  enterprise  may  be  over- 
worked, or  may  incidentally  nourish  some  little 
tufts  of  pestilent  herbage. 

In  commercial  legislation,  it  has  been  found 
most  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  that 
freedom  of  action  shonld  prevail ; laws  being 
enacted  for  the  punishment  of  dishonesty,  and 
the  pTiblic  being  left  to  guard  themselves,  by 
their  own  sense  and  discretion,  against  rash  and 
hazardous  speculations.  If  that  principle  be 
good  in  trading  and  monetary  associations,  which 
are  subject  to  many  unforeseen  causes  of  fluctua- 
tion or  failure,  it  must  be  still  more  appropriate 
to  the  case  of  railways,  because  with  respect  to 
them,  the  prospects  of  a more  or  less  remunera- 
tive result  are  founded  upon  facts  and  require- 
ments which  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  j 
the  elements  of  success  rarely  fluctnating,  but 
generally  tending  to  a steady  increase. 

That  jobbers  sometimes  get  up  railway  pro- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ground  and 
making  the  best  bargain  they  can  with  existing 
companies  (whatever  may  have  once  been  the 
case),  is  at  present  rather  a public  benefit  than 
otherwise.  Railway  companies  have  attained  a 
sufficiently  good  understanding  not  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  such  lines;  and  when  an  Act,  so 
obtained,  is  taken  up,  no  larger  sum  is  paid  for 
it  than  it  would  have  cost  the  company  to  ob- 
tain it  from  Parliament  through  their  own  soli- 
citor and  engineer  (whose  charges  for  such  work 
some  companies  would  do  well  to  investigate  a 
little  more  strictly).  As  regards  the  public,  the 
result  is  that  the  district  has  the  benefit  of  a 
railway  some  years  sooner  than  it  would,  if 
the  matter  had  been  left  in  the  bands  of  the 
great  company  ; and  the  probability  is  that 
it  may  be  a better  line  too,  because  the  jobber, 
depending  in  a great  measure  for  success  upon 
local  evidence  and  local  petitions,  is  obliged  to 
study  local  requirements. 

The  peenniary  embarrassments,  leading  to  a 
greatly-increased  nominal  capital,  of  which  Lord 
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IRedesdale  adduces  instances,  may,  in  a great 
measure,  be  traced  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  facili- 
ties afforded  fur  launching,  trading,  and  finan- 
cial companies  are  so  great,  that  such  com- 
panies absorb  nearly  all  the  capital  open  to 
speculative  investment ; new  railway  projects, 
however  sound,  being  left  to  the  support  of 
parties  locally  interested,  and  those  parties, 
although  anxious  for  the  railway,  are  often 
desirous  of  reserving  their  money  for  effecting 
those  improvements  in  their  property  or  busi- 
ness, which  the  railway  will  render  practicable. 
Projects  by  which  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  permanently  increased, 
thus  languish  for  want  of  public  support;  and 
it  is  now  proposed  farther  to  impede  their 
progress  by  giving  another  turn  to  the  screw, 
which  already  presses  the  drag  too  tightly  on 
their  wheels. 

An  example  may  illustrate  the  probable  effect 
of  Lord  Rcdesdale’s  proposed  alterations.  A 
short  line  of  railway,  now  under  consideration 
for  next  session,  would  intersect  a tract  of 
land,  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
average  rental  of  which  is  now  about  10s.  per 
acre,  but  which  is  capable  of  being  so  improved 
as  to  be  worth  25s.  or  SOs.  per  acre,  and  of 
yielding  a proportionate  increase  of  beef  and 
mutton  towards  the  food  of  the  millions,  rail- 
way accommodation  being  the  first  step  required 
towards  that  improvement.  There  is  also  a 
little  town,  the  market,  trade,  and  man- 
factories  of  which  would  be  benefited.  There 
are  also  some  portions  of  the  line  where,  no 
material  benefit  being  conferred  on  the  dis- 
trict traversed,  no  effective  support  could  be 
expected.  The  landowners  of  the  improvable 
district  are  able  aud  willing  to  give  the  under- 
taking substantial  support;  the  little  town 
would  do  something ; and  a great  railway  com- 
pany, gaining  increased  facilities  for  a portion 
of  their  through-traffic,  would  subscribe  a 
portion  of  the  capital,  and  would  enter  into 
an_  agreement  to  work  the  line.  Under  the 
existing  standing  orders,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  Act ; and  a contrac- 
tor, locally  connected  with  the  district,  would 
make  the  line  upon  easy  terms  as  regards  cash 
advances,  and  on  a scale  of  prices  no  higher 
than  the  usual  estimate  of  engineers  for  similar 
work. 

Even  if  this  line  should  only  pay  2 or  3 per 
cent.,  every  party  concerned  would  be  benefited. 
The  landowning  subscribers  would  be  amply 
remunerated  by  the  increased  value  of  their 
land ; the  townsmen  would  be  recompensed  by 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  improved  value  of 
their  little  town  properties ; and  the  railway 
company,  through  their  working  agreement, 
and  a small  saving  upon  their  through-traffic, 
would  be  no  losers  by  their  investment.  Now, 
is  it  a right  or  beneficial  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  country  should  step  in  and  pre- 
vent an  operation  of  this  kind  ? For  reasons 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  par- 
ties conversant  with  practical  details,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  up  a genuine  subscription 
contract  for  this  or  any  similar  ondertaking ; 
and  the  efiect  of  the  proposed  new  standing 
order  would  be  to  prevent  many  honest  aud 
useful  projects  seeing  the  light;  and  to  throw, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  business  of  railway 
projection  into  the  hands  of  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous men,  who  will  find  or  bore  a hole 
thi'ough  any  Act  or  standing  order  which  Par- 
liament can  concoct.  N. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  CONGRESS. 

The  weather  on  Tuesday  last  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  for,  and  the  appearance  pre- 
sented within  the  enormous  tent  provided  for  the 
show  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  So  far  as 
we  know,  so  large  an  area,  3^  acres,  covered 
with  such  flowers  as  are  there,  was  never  seen 
before.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  lament  of  a well-known  horticulturist 
from  Hammersmith,  that  he  can  scarcely  find 
his  name  in  the  garden,  though  he  sent  twenty 
wagon-loads  of  plants  and  trees.  Messrs. 
Veitch  alone  have  about  10,0001.  worth  of  plants' 
and  we  aro  told  that  30,0001.  would  not  procure 
a collection  of  orchids  similar  to  that  nowon' 
view  in  a section  of  the  enclosure  properly  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  heating  of  t.hig  portion  of 
the  display  has  been  provided  gratuitously  by 
Mr.  Ormsou,  who,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously- 
constructed  boiler,  economizes  fuel  to  a very 


important  extent,  and  with  a few  pounds  of  coal 
professes  to  be  able  to  keep  np  to  the  required 
temperature  the  -100,000  cubic  feet  which  are 
enclosed  within  the  tent.  The  length  of  pipe  to 
be  heated  is  3,200  feet,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  1,760  gallons. 

Wonders  have  been  done  with  the  ground, 
the  greatest  praise  in  this  respect  being  due 
to  Mr.  J . Gibson,  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  made  the  plan;  and  to  Mr. 
Eyles,  who  carried  it  out.  Turfed  banka  to 
receive  the  plants,  winding  well-gravelled 
paths,  mounds,  rock-work  ferneries,  and  mossy 
pools,  lily  fringed,  have  been  produced  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  We  shall 
not  attempt  any  description  of  the  appearance 
presented : the  finest  view  is  gained  from 
the  raised  mound  above  the  lake ; and  here 
Tuesday,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
beaming  with  good-nature,  were  perambu- 
lating the  grounds  with  their  Royal  relatives, 
convoyed  by  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  has 
worked  the  undertaking  from  the  commence- 
ment, the  sight  presented  was  one  not  easily 
forgotten. 

To  correct  misstatements  elsewhere,  let  ns 
say  while  speaking  of  the  mound,  that  the 
Rhododendrons  in  the  valley  of  it  are  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Jackman  & Son,  of  Woking, 
and  those  on  the  other  side  by  Messrs.  Henr^ 
Lane  & Son,  of  Great  Berkhamstead. 

Amongst  the  foreign  contributors,  must  be 
specially  mentioned  Mr.  John  Linden,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  in  Brussels.  Other  Continental 
competitors,  who  have  done  much  to  enhance 
the  general  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition,  are 
M.  Verschaffelt,  M.  Verdier,  M.  Alfred  Blen, 
Messrs.  Jamain  & Durand,  M.  Loise,  Messrs. 
Lhibaut  & Keteleer,  and  M.  C.Pfersdorff,  of  Paris  ; 
Madame  Legrelle  d’Hanis,  of  Berchem,  East 
Flanders;  M.  A.  Koster,  of  Boskoop,  a village 
near  Leyden;  M.  Van  Hulle  and  M.  Isidore 
Capeinick,  of  Ghent;  M.  F.  A.  Haage,  of 
Lrlurt;^  and  Mr.  H.  Knight,  head  gardener  at 
the  Chateau  do  Poncharbrain,  in  the  Department 
of  Seine  et  Oise. 

In  the  general  collection,  Mr.  Linden  had  the 
first  prize  for  “ six  new  plants,  in  or  out  of 
flower,  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  exhibitor, 
and  not  found  in  commerce.”  These  were  the 
Anthurium'  Regale  (a  leaf  of  exquisite  form)  ; 
Cyariophylliim  spcctahile  and  ila/ranta  Lindend, 
from  Peru;  Bignonia  ornata,  from  Rio  Negro; 
and  Dxchorisandra  musaica^  from  Maynas.  For 
the  “ three  new  plants  shown  for  the  first  time  in 
flower,”  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Veitch.  The  prize  for  ‘‘twelve  new  plants  of 
any  description,  in  or  out  of  flower,”  was  also 
gained  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  sent  in  speci- 
mens from  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  Madagas- 
car, Banks  Island,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Japan. 
The  “ six  new  plants,”  included  in  the  first  prize 
to  Mr.  Bull,  were  Urospathaspectabile,  Bertolonia 
margaritacea,  ETantheinum  argyroneuruTn  (a  leaf 
full  of  veins),  Samyda  nobilis,  and  Diejfenbacliia 
ehumum.  The  Lilium  Auraium,  the  first  bulb 
of  which,  in  this  country,  cost  Messrs.  Veitch 
1,200  guineas,  and  Mr.  Linden’s  exquisitely  deli- 
cate white  flower,  wrapped  in  wool,  the  Psycho- 
trya  Nivosa  attract  universal  admiration.  For 
the  fifty  exotic  orchids  of  any  kind  in  flower, 
Robert  Warner,  esq.,  of  Broomfield,  Chelmsford, 
is  the  first  prizeholder;  for  the  twenty  exotic 
orchids,  A.  Turner,  esq.,  of  Leicester;  for  the 
ten  exotic  orchids,  H.  H.  Gibbs,  esq.,  of  Regent’s 
Park;  for  six  exotic  orchids,  J.  Brand,  esq.,  of 
Balham.  For  one  exotic  orchid  in  flower  first 
prizes  are  held  by  Mr.  Linden,  for  an  unnamed 
specimen;  by  R.  Bai-nett,  esq.,  of  Blackheath, 
for  Phalncnopsis  Luddeniannici,  from  Manilla.  The 
ten  variegated  orchids,  for  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams,  of  Holloway,  gained  a first  prize,  have 
amongst  them  some  very  lovely  kinds  of  anacto- 
cMlus.  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Higbgate,  has  the 
honours  “for  the  largest  and  finest  palm”  and" the 
“largest  and  finest  pandanad;”  and  M.  Amb. 
Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  has  a first  prize  for 
zamias.  For  the  “ finest  tree  fern”  the  honour 
is  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  for  the  m^^ificent  Cyathea 
meduUans.  Messrs.  Waterer  & Godfrey  are 
first-prizemen  for  rhododendj’ons  in  flower,  as  is 
also  Mr.  John  Standish,  of  Ascot.  The  first 
prizes  for  the  magnificent  azaleas,  which  make 
this  exhibition  memorable,  are  held  by  W. 
R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam ; Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slongh  ; E.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  of 
Slough;  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhamstead; 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  East  Horsley  Towers, 
Surrey  ; Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth.  In  roses, 
amongst  the  first  prizes  given,  A.  G.  Puller, 


esq.,  of  ^^Toungsbury,  near  Ware,  is  one  re- 
cipient. 

At  the  banquet  in  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  night 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided  very  efficiently.  The 
civic  chair  has  seldom  held  a better  speaker. 
Especially  happy  was  he  in  replying  to  the  toast 
ably  proposed  by  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  “the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  London.” 

“ Di^rent  men,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  “ according  to 
their  different  humours,  have  formedvanous  plans  for  bring- 
ing the  whole  human  race  under  one  head.  A tyrant  prayed 
that  all  mankind  might  have  one  neck,  that  he  might 
strangle  it.  A gallant  bard  grieved  that  ‘fair  womankmd 
could  not  reserve  their  smiles  for  him  alone  and  I,  by 
an  inverse  process  of  reasoning,  would  give  my  place  to- 
night could  I be  blessed  with  a thousand  warm  and  varied 
tongues  wherewith  to  bid  you,  ‘from  heart  to  very 
heart,’  one  and  all  a sincere  and  earnest  welcome.  The 
gentlemen  who  honour  us  with  their  presence  here  to- 
night have  invited  us  to  view  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  marvellons,  and  the  most  wonderfni  exhibition  the 
^orld  Ims  ever  seen.  I think  I may  call  it  the  queen  of 
On  the  lingering  threshold  of  art,  science, 
and  industry,  an  institution  has  arisen,  a society  has 
been  formed,  to  show  the  power  of  art  without  art,  the 
power  of  nature  cared  for  by  human  nature.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us  that  Lord 
Bacoa  says:— ‘The  Almighty  Father  first  planted  a 
A garden  is,  and  has  been,  the  foundation  of 
religion — of  poetry — of  all  that  is  brightest  and  holiest 
amongst  men.  "What  is  there  on  earth  that  so  much, 
contributes  to  our  delight,  to  our  enjoyment,  as  a garden  ?' 
A garden  is  health,  a garden  is  wealth,  a garden  ia  hap- 
piness. “What  is  more  refreshing,  more  delightful,  than 
the  sweet  fruits  of  earth  ? “What  is  more  fragrant  than 
the  breath  of  flowers?  It  has  been  said  that  Nature,  so- 
fair  and  bounteous  in  herself  needs  not  the  hand  of  man 
to  train  and  cultivate  her  ; bat  Nature  in  every  shaper' 
requires  cultivation.  The  lusoions  peach,  the  clustering' 
vine,  the  fragrant  myrrh,  the  rose  divine,  abundsJitly 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this.  In  this  age  of  great  competi- 
tive and  cosmopolitan  industry,  our  neighbours  are  doing’ 
with  their  flowers  what  we  do  with  our  sons— urge  them 
to  take  honours  at  home,  and  send  them  to  gain  laurels- 
abroad.  On  the  part  of  this  municipality,  I beg  to  assure 
yon  that  we  hold  out  to  yon,  one  and  all,  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,— that  we  recognise  the  great  merits  of  art,, 
of  science,  and  of  literature,  and  we  look  upon  this  Exhi- 
bition as  one  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  triumphs  of  our 
time.  May  it  flourish,  not  only  for  the  present,  and  for 
our  sakes ; but  may  it  flourish  for  the  future." 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  nn-English  enthn- 
siasm  and  friendliness  with  which  the  country- 
men of  Professor  Kock,  of  Berlin,  rushed  up  to 
shake  hands  tvith  him  after  his  speech,  in  which 
he  proposed  the  health  of  the  “ Executive  Com- 
mittee,” replied  to  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper.  Nor 
were  they  much  less  demonstrative  to  Mr.  Charles- 
Dilke,  when  in  graceful  terms,  and  with  flowery 
metaphor,  as  in  duty  bound,  ho  drank  to  the- 
ladies.  Admiral  Sir  B.  Middleton,  Viscount 
Poweracourt,  Professor  de  Candolle  (distin- 
guished son  of  a distinguished  father),  the 
Right  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Hogg  also 
spoke. 

The  address  with  which  Professor  de  Candolle 
opened  the  Botanical  Congress  in  the  Raffaelle 
Gallery,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  contained  several  valuable 
suggestions.  He  said,  for  example  : — 

“ I should  like,  were  it  possible,  to  have  a greenhouse 
placed  ia  some  large  horticultural  establishment  or 
botanic  garden,  under  the  direotionof  some  ingenious  antf 
accurate  physiologist,  and  adapted  to  experiments  on 
vegetable  physiology  ; and  this  is,  within  alittle,  my  idea 
of  such  a construction 

The  building  should  be  sheltered  from  all  external 
variations  of  temperature ; to  effect  which,  1 imagine,  it 
should  he  in  a great  measnre  below  the  level  of  tha 
ground.  I would  have  it  built  of  thick  brickwork,  in  the 
form  of  a vault.  The  upper  convexity,  which  would  arise 
above  the  ground,  should  have  two  openings — one  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  north — in  order 
to  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  difi’uaed  light. 
These  apertures  should  each  be  closed  by  two  very  trans- 
parent glass  windows,  hermetically  ’fixed.  Besides 
which,  there  should  be,  on  the  outside,  means  of 
excludang  the  light,  in  order  to  obtain  complete  darkness^ 
and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature when  light  was  not  required.  By  sinking  it  in 
the  ground,  by  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  by  the  cover- 
ing of  its  exterior  surfaces  with  straw,  mala,  &c.,  the  same- 
fixed  degree  of  temperature  could  be  obtained  as  in  a 
cellar.  The  vaulted  building  should  have  an  underground 
communication  with  a chamber  eoDtaiuing  the  beating 
and  the  electrical  apparatus.  The  entrance  into  the  ei- 

Eerimental  hothouse  should  be  through  a passage  closed 
y a aeries  of  successive  doors.  The  temperature  should 
be  regulated  by  metallic  conductors,  heated  or  cooled  at 
a distance.  Engineers  have  already  devised  means  by 
which  the  temperature  of  a room,  acting  on  a valve,  regu- 
lates the  entry  or  exit  of  a certain  amount  of  air,  so  that 
the  beat  regulates  itself.  Use  could  bo  made  of  such  aix 
apparatus  when  necessary.” 

Obvionsly,  with  a hofc-honse  thus  constructed^ 
the  growth  of  plants  could  be  followed  from 
their  germination  to  the  ripening  of  their  sceds^ 
under  the  influence  of  a temperature  and  an 
amount  of  light  perfectly  definico  in  intensity. 
It  could  then  be  ascertained  how  heat  acta  dur- 
ing the  successive  phases  from  sowing  to  germi- 
nation, from  germination  to  flowering,  aud  from 
this  on  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  For  differ- 
ent species  vai-ious  curves  could  be  constructed 
to  express  the  action  of  heat  on  each  function, 
and  ot  which  there  are  already  some  in  iilnstra- 
tion  of  the  most  simple  phenomena,  such  as 
germination,  the  growth  of  stems,  and  the 
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course  of  the  sap  in  the  interior  of  certain  cells. 
The  action  of  light  on  vegetation  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  ingenious  experiments.  The  best 
ascertained  facts  are,  the  importance  of  sunlight 
for  the  development  of  the  green  colouring  mat- 
ter, the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
the  foliage,  and  certain  phenomena  relating  to 
the  direction  or  position  of  stems  and  leaves. 
There  remains  much  yet  to  learn  upon  the  effect 
of  diffused  light,  the  combination  of  time  and 
light,  and  the  relative  importance  of  light  and 
heat.  • A building  such  as  is  proposed  would  allow 
of  light  being  passed  through  coloured  glasses  or 
coloured  solutions,  and  so  prove  the  effect  of  the 
different  visible  or  invisible  rays  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  sunlight. 

Various  important  papers  were  read,  and  the 
sitting  was  continued  on  Thursday  morning. 
We  have  space  only  to  add  that  the  conversazione 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  was  very  numerously 
attended,  and  passed  off  agreeably.  The  show, 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear,  will 
remain  open  until  Thursday  next.  If  they  omit 
to  see  it  they  will  lose  the  joy  of  a thing  of 
beauty. 


NOTES  IN  MEXICO.* 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  the  Impe- 
rial Mexican  Railway  I must  observe,  that  what 
is  more  objectionable  than  even  the  bad  charac- 
ter of  the  permanent  way  is  the  total  absence  of 
drainage  in  a country  like  Mexico,  subject  to 
such  heavy  rainfalls  and  such  deluges  of  rain, 
which  usually  fall  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
margin  of  the  tropics,  extending  over  a period 
frequently  of  six  months  in  the  year,  viz.,  from 
June  to  December,  that  little  or  no  provision  is 
made  for  its  passage  away. 

The  cnttings  having  no  system  of  drainage, 
the  heavy  rains  find  exit  how  or  as  they  can  ; 
they  wash  away  the  loose  friable  material  com- 
posing the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway,  and 
must  at  times,  I am  sure,  sweep  and  carry  away 
even  the  sleepers  and  rails  themselves. 

The  culverts  are  many  of  them  too  small, 
particularly  those  recently  put  in  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  engineers ; and  instances 
have  occurred  where  the  weight  of  the  accumu- 
lated waters  after  heavy  rains  has  carried  away 
the  embankments  themselves  for  the  want  of 
proper  vent  for  the  passage  of  flood  water ; and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  short-sighted 
policy  will  not  prevail  on  the  line  under  con- , 
atmetion,  as  I do  not  think  all  in  authority  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  such 
countries,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
making  ample  and  due  provision  for  the  passage 

lof  flood-water.f 

The  absolute  rainfall  of  Mexico  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  accurately  taken,  and  it  would  be 
lan  interesting  subject  for  scientific  inquiry  j but 
the  quantity,  I understand,  has  been  approxi- 
mately calculated,  and  amounts  to  about 
140  in.  per  annum. 

The  bridges  on  the  line  are  generally  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  of  the  system  known  as 
ithe  “ trestle  ” principle,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  Railways ; but  happily  little 
used  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  circumstance 
.of  their  being  so  liable  to  take  fire,  and  from  the 
apparent  want  of  strength  and  durability  there 
is  about  them. 

The  trestles  form  the  piers,  and  there  is  a 
beam  under  each  line  of  rails,  from  trestle  to 
trestle,  over  which  the  trafiic  passes,  and  there 
is  no  parapet  at  all,  which  gives  them  a strange 
and  unsafe  appearance.  The  works  on  these  fifty- 
three  miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic  are  of  the 
worst  possible  character,  being  little  or  no  ad- 
vance on  the  original  tramway  of  this  country. 
The  upper  works  require  a total  reconstruction; 
ithe  half-and-*-..]f  measures  that  have  recently 
been  adopted  ny  the  present  contractors,  who 
are  working  che  line,  will  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  ai  party  concerned,  or  aid  to  reple- 
nish the  CO  r rs  of  the  company  for  the  expenses 
encurred.  The  station  accommodation  is  very 
'rough  and  commonplace,  apparently  of  a tem- 
)3orary  character:  it  requires  suitable  and  sub- 
stantial erections,  capable  of  meeting  the  growing 
wants  of  the  traffic. 

The  engines  and  rolling  stock  are  not  all  first- 
class  ; the  engines  are  the  ordinary  four-wheeled 
ones,  with  large  hideous  bell-shaped  funnels ; 
che  second  and  third  class  carriages  are  rough. 


' * See  p.  281,  ante. 

i See  Report  on  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
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and  of  the  rudest  description ; but  the  first-class 
carriages  are,  I think,  superior  to  those  in  use  in 
this  country,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  divided 
into  eompartments,  and  there  are  two  rows  of 
seats  arranged  transversely,  on  each  side  of  the 
carriages,  with  a passage  down  the  centre,  and 
a doorway  and  small  platform,  to  faciliate  the 
entrance  at  each  end.  The  seats  are  arranged 
to  hold  two  persons,  and  they  are  made  to  turn 
or  revolve,  so  that  four  persons  may  sit  face  to 
face,  or  otherwise,  if  they  think  proper. 

This  arrangement  of  carriages,  I think,  sug- 
gests  an  idea  for  improvement  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  our  passenger  carriages,  as  a 
proper  and  necessary  communication  would  be 
at  once  established  between  passengers  and 
guards,  as  the  latter  could  pass  through  the 
whole  length  of  a train  at  the  wish  of  pas- 
sengers, or  for  the  purpose  of  examining  or  col- 
lecting tickets. 

I think  the  present  cell-like  carriages  are  a 
disgrace  to  our  railway  companies  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Why  should  an  Englishman, 
if  he  desire  to  travel,  be  locked  up  like  a male- 
factor, or  like  sheep  in  a pen ; and  why  should 
companies  require,  on  any  ground  or  pretext 
whatever,  to  place  their  countrymen  in  such  an 
objectionable  and  disagreeable  dilemma  ? The 
lock-up  system  would  not  bo  tolerated  a day  in 
the  United  States.  The  open  and  undivided 
carriage  system  works  well  there,  and  I have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  our 
system  of  railways  ; they  can  be  made  as  elegant 
and  luxurious  as  possible,  even  to  gratify  the 
most  fastidious  and  self-indulgent  taste. 

It  is  evident  a change  in  the  arrangement  of 
railway  carriages  is  imperatively  required,  to 
avoid  such  awful  and  scandalous  occurrences 
as  have  recently  been  made  public. 

The  country  through  which  this  line  of  rail- 
way passes,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Paso  del  Macho,  is 
very  flat  and  uninteresting;  but  little  land  is 
cultivated,  and  it  is  mostly  covered  with  long, 
wiry,  yellow -looking  grass,  with  here  and  there 
stunted  brushwood,  clumps  of  trees,  and  small 
woods,  over  which  unenclosed  land  cattle  stray 
and  graze  wild  and  unmolested ; it  is  slightly 
undulating,  with  a gradual  rise  from  the  sea 
westward,  and  exceedingly  favourable  for  a line 
of  railway. 

In  a cutting  not  far  from  Solidad,  Mr.  Lyons, 
the  American  engineer  who  projected  the  line  of 
railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Orizaba,  was  brutally 
shot  by  a party  of  gueinllas,  the  horror  and  pest 
of  that  nnhappy  country.  I suppose  their  object 
was,  as  they  considered,  to  punish  his  audacity 
and  presumption  in  bringing  foreigners  into  the 
country,  and  preparing  an  easy  and  practicable 
way  for  their  quick  entrance  and  exit.  Mexicans 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  foreigners  ; as  a rule, 
if  they  permit  them  to  enter  the  country,  they 
invariably  rob  or  murder  them  as  they  leave, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  upper  and 
middle  class  are  connected  with  these  guerilla 
bands,  as  they  are  invariably  well  mounted,  and 
no  sorrow  or  sympathy  is  expressed  by  any 
class  for  the  horrid  atrocities  committed ; and 
they  all  appear  to  be  leagued  together  in  one 
unbroken  compact,  to  drive  the  foreigner  from 
the  soil. 

At  Pulga,  a small  Indian  village  on  the  line  of 
railway,  a simple  cross  is  erected,  as  a memorial, 
to  commemorate  the  gallant  achievement  of  a 
small  detachment  of  the  French  army,  forty  in 
number,  defeating  and  putting  to  a complete 
route  a force  of  200  Mexicans.  I mention  this 
to  illustrate  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of  the 
French  army,  and  to  show  the  sterling  metal  of 
which  the  army  of  that  distinguished  nation  is 
composed. 

At  Solidad,  also,  was  signed  that  celebrated 
treaty,  during  the  negotiation  of  which  the 
French  troops  were  allowed  to  quit  the  “ Tierra 
Caliente”  and  ascend  to  the  moit,  healthy 
region  of  the  “ Tierra  Templada,”  and  th  is  on  to 
Orizaba,  under  the  pretext  of  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the  former  territory,  and  th  devas- 
tation and  havoc  sickness  was  making  in  their 
ranks ; but  which  really  was  a ruse,  a strategy 
of  war,  so  that  they  coffid  pass  unmolested  and 
unscathed  through  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
Chequihuite  passes,  and  under  the  impregnable 
heights  that  commanded  those  passes  which 
were  very  strongly  fortified.  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  as  the  French  army  maintained  their 
ground  at  Orizaba,  and  never  returned. 

At  the  time  of  my  passing,  ornamental  guns 
of  large  calibre  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
“ Camino  real”  in  commanding  positions,  un- 
limbered and  mute,  unstained  with  villainous 
saltpetre  or  crimson  life’s  blood ; ou  the 


heights,  I understand,  that  command  the  passes, 
military  works  of  an  extensive  and  impregnable 
character  were  established,  designed  by  a native 
of  Gei-many,  but  a naturalized  Mexican,  that 
would  doubtless  have  given  the  French  some 
trouble  to  force  them,  if  they  had  not  totally 
destroyed  their  small  army. 

At  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  railway  opened 
is  situated  Paso  del  Macho,  or  “Pass  of  the 
Mules,”  an  Indian-built  place,  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  natives  employed  on  the  works. 
These  houses  are  formed  of  rough  timbers,  tied 
together.  The  sides  are  closed  in  with  small 
poles,  set  side  by  side  and  close  together,  and 
the  whole  are  tied  together  with  the  fibre  of 
parasitical  plants.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
the  long  tough  grass  of  the  country,  and  the 
floors  are  on  the  bare  earth.  Several  Indian 
wigwams  are  dotted  about  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  place,  and  I observed  it  was  the  curious 
custom  that,  when  they  vacated  a wigwam,  they 
invariably  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  it,  so  that 
no  one  else  should  occupy  it. 

Just  before  the  completion  of  the  railway 
and  since  the  opening  several  timber-built  stores 
were  erected,  and  even  hotels  to  accommo- 
date the  traveller  ; the  former  are  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  latter 
equally  so,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness, though  very  remarkable  for  their  peculiar 
cuisine,  the  dishes  being  plentifully  seasoned  and 
flavoured  with  garlic,  and  for  their  last  course 
“ fricole.” 

At  Paso  del  Macho,  yellow  fever  is  a frequent 
visitor,  and  while  I was  there  we  buried  the 
French  Commandante  and  the  doctor,  two  men 
much  esteemed  by  resident  Europeans. 

Having  briefly  described  the  lino  of  railway  as 
executed,  I will  shortly  show  the  course  of  the 
new  lino,  and  describe  the  works  proposed. 

The  new  line  commences  at  Paso  del  Macho, 
and  passes  through  the  Chequihuite  mountains, 
covered  with  dense  forests  ; the  works  are  light, 
with  shai'p  curves,  and  ruling  gradient  1 in  40. 
The  line  winds  round  and  about  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  along  the  sides  of  steep  precipices,  and 
over  deep  ravines  ; it  passes  over  the  Rio  Chequi- 
hnite  and  the  Rio  Atoyac  with  bridges  of  great 
magnitude  and  altitude : thence  to  Cordova 
the  line  is  tolerably  direct  and  easy  of  execution, 
ruling  gradient  for  considerable  distance  1 in  40, 
with  a bridge  over  the  Rio  Seco  (dry  river)  100  ft. 
span,  and  it  crosses  the  Prairie  of  Cordova  about 
one  and  a half  mile’s  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
Chequihuite  mountains  is  a whitish  limestone, 
a very  good  building  material,  and  minerals  also 
exist  to  a considerable  extent : I understand  a 
silver  mine  has  recently  been  discovered  there. 
The  forests  hero  abound  with  noble  and 
gigantic  timber,  perfectly  straight, — oak,  ash, 
pine,  &c. ; and  vegetation  generally  appears  very 
rank  and  luxuriant,  and  being  a perpetual  ever- 
green, an  endless  spring  as  it  were,  the  beautiful 
creeping  and  parasitical  plants,  entwine,  inter- 
lace, and  tie  the  whole  mass  together  in  one 
endless  network  of  graceful  festoons,  and  these 
are  lighted  up  and  embellished  witha  great  variety 
of  fine  showy  blossoms,  the  whole  forming  a 
series  of  imaginary  and  lovely  liarbours,  bowers, 
and  alcoves.  These  wondrous  wildlings  of 
nature  astonish  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
passing  traveller,  and  seem  almost  to  realize  to 
the  senses  the  glowing  beauties  of  a fairy  land. 

In  these  almost  impenetrable  forests,  jaguars, 
wolves  (the  Coyote),  and  other  wild  animals 
abound,  and  serpents  of  the  most  deadly  and 
poisonous  character  (the  corral  and  others),  as 
if  Providence  had  planted  these  enemies  of  man 
to  guard  her  precious  treasures,  and  not  to  allow 
his  rude  and  ruthless  hand  to  mar  these  her 
choicest  works. 

On  this  division  of  the  line,  about  10  miles 
west  of  Cordova,  is  situated  tho  notorious  “ Sal 
si  puedes,” — in  English,  ” Get  out  if  you  can,” — 
near  the  line  of  railway.  The  “Camino  Real” 
at  this  part  passes  through  some  miles  of  dense 
forest.  The  subsoil  of  the  roadway  is  clay,  and 
it  is  not  metalled  in  many  places.  Diming  the 
rainy  season  it  is  quite  impassable.  Tho  lat^e 
trains  of  mules,  asses,  wagons,  carts,  &c.,  tread 
and  work  up  the  surface  into  a state  of  floating 
bog,  and,  iu  some  places,  deep  holes  of  soft, 
adhesive  clay.  It  is  in  this  part  where  most  of 
the  robberies  and  murders  are  committed,  more 
particularly  during  the  rainy  season.  There  is  a 
regular  organized  band  of  guerillas,  and  their 
spies  at  the  hotels  ofVera  Cruz,  Paso  del  Macho, 
Orizaba,  and  Mexico,  keep  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  all  persona  travelling  and 
likely  to  have  money,  and  but  few  escape  rob- 
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bery  or  murder  if  they  resist.  It  is  the  foreigner 
to  whom  they  direct  their  special  attention,  as 
they  have  a great  objection  to  hia  leaving  the 
country  with  any  of  the  precious  metal,  which 
they  think  is  their  exclusive  right.  The  gallant 
French  have  done  good  service  by  nightly 
vazzias  in  force,  in  endeavouring  to  exterminate 
these  robbers.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  eradi- 
cate  the  predatory  and  bad  habits  of  a people 
by  brave  military  exploits  ; it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  the  effectual  occupation  of  the  whole  countrj' 
with  an  efficient  military  force,  the  present 
forces  being  totally  inadequate. 

At  Potrero,  also,  about  7 miles  east  of  Cor- 
dova, is  situated  the  estate  and  “ hacienda  ” of 
Senor  Don  Escandon,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
ilexico.  The  estate  occupies  about  15,000 
acres,  but  it  is  principally  covered  with  forest, 
containing  most  magnificent  timber.  Here 
also  is  situated  the  successful  coffee  plantation 
of  Senor  Fink,  who  is  said  to  realize  3,0001.  a 
year  in  the  cultivation  of  about  80  acres  of  land, 
the  whole  clear  profit.  There  are  “haciendos” 
to  every  estate,  some  of  considerable  extent ; 
and  also  chapels,  with  resident  priests;  but  since 
many  of  the  estates  have  been  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  or  only  partially  cultivated  in 
small  allotments  by  the  Indians,  the  drone  has 
made  his  exit,  as  well  as  the  honey-bee, — the 
chapels  exist,  but  the  priests  are  non  est. 

Haciendas  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square  or  parallelogram,  the  building  proper 
covering  the  outer  area  of  the  square,  leaving  an 
inner  open  space,  so  that  the  valuable  hoi'ses, 
cattle,  plant,  &c.,  of  an  estate  can  be  snugly 
housed  within  the  four  walls  of  a hacienda. 
They  have  frequently  an  arcade  or  gallery  in 
front  and  along  the  sides,  and  there  is  a gate- 
way through  the  building  to  enter  the  inner 
square,  and  sometimes  an  open  square  in  front, 
as  at  Potrero,  where  they  indulge  in  games,  bull- 
fights, fireworks,  &c. 

The  principal  apartments  are  usually  in  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  chambers  at  the  sides, 
and  the  servants’  apartments,  stables,  &c.  at  the 
back.  There  is  an  open  corridor,  supported  on 
pillars  and  roofed  over  on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to 
afford  a covered  passage  round  the  inner  aide  of 
the  building. 

I happened  to  be  present,  by  special  invitation, 
to  witness  one  of  the  Mexican  bull-fights,  and 
the  sports  were  continued  over  two  days.  The 
openings  leading  to  the  square  were  fenced  off, 
and  we  had  twenty  mounted  banderilleros,  and 
ten  matadors.  The  points  of  the  bulls’  horns 
were  sawn  off,  so  that  they  could  not  inflict 
mnch  injury.  One  bull  was  introduced  at  a 
time  into  the  square,  in  which  were  the  ban- 
derilleros and  matadors,  each  one  provided  with 
a showy-coloured  “ serape,”  or  mantle,  which 
they  used  to  tease  and  exasperate,  or  throw  over 
the  bull’s  head  when  he  made  a charge.  The 
ladies  prepared  the  “ bannerol”  for  the  heads  of 
the  “picos,”  or  lances,  and  handed  them  to  the 
banderilleros.  The  great  eftbrt,  and  to  show 
skill  in  horsemanship,  is  to  charge  and  stick  the 
“pico”  into  the  back  of  the  bull’s  neck.  Many 
did  so  successfully,  and  fortunately  came  off 
unscathed;  on  the  other  hand,  some  riders,  not 
so  skilful  as  the  others,  met  with  rough  usage, 
and  got  unhorsed.  When  the  bull,  fatigued, 
retired  into  a corner,  they  would  “lasso”  him 
and  draw  him  out,  and  he  would  then  rush  at 
his  enemies  with  great  fury,  and,  to  wind  up  the 
performance,  they  would  “ lasso  ” his  head  and 
legs  and  throw  him  on  the  back,  and  they  would 
then  draw  him  in  triumph  round  the  square. 
The  matadors  on  foot  did  good  service,  but  some 
of  them  got  rather  rough  usage.  I was  mnch 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  entertainment, 
which  was  divested  of  a great  deal  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  and  we  wound 
up  the  sports  of  the  day  with  a magnificent 
display  of  fireworks,  for  which  the  Mexicans  are 
celebrated. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  you 
a description  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  a very 
anciently-built  place,  designed  or  remodelled  by 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  Mexico,  since  the  days 
of  Cortez. 

Cordova  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain,  surrounded  by  a series  of  high  and 
mountainous  lands;  it  is  about  3,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive coffee  and  other  plantations  ; bananas, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  &c.,  grow  in  great  abund- 
ance ; and  it  is  rather  hid  from  view  as  you 
approach  it, — nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  bright 
glittering  domes  and  campaniles  of  the  cathe- 


dral and  churches  peering  through  and  embo- 
somed in  the  trees. 

The  streets  of  Cordova  aro  well  and  regularly 
laid  out,  about  40  ft.  wide,  running  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  with  a large 
plaza  in  the  centre  ; but  many  of  the  streets  are 
not  built  upon  (as  it  was  laid  out  originally  for  a 
very  large  city),  and  are  merely  and  literally 
green  lanes,  an  agreeable  promenade,  lighted  up 
with  wreaths  of  roses,  jasmines,  convolvulus,  and 
o’ther  beautiful  tropical  flowers. 

Around  the  plaza  are  situated  the  cathedral, 
the  prefecture,  French  officers’  quarters,  hospi- 
tal, treasury,  and  post-office  (the  best  houses  in 
the  place),  and  several  good  stores  ; these  have 
generally  arcades  in  front,  and  they  form  an 
agreeable  walk  in  the  cool  shade  of  evening,  also 
serve  to  protect  you  from  the  glare  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  or  equally  objectionable  tropical  rains. 

The  most  important  and  imposing  structure  of 
the  place  is  the  cathedral;  it  is  a large  building 
of  the  type  approximating  to  the  Byzantine  or 
Moresque  style  of  architecture : the  plan  is 
quadrangular,  and  is  divided  into  nave  and  two 
aisles;  there  are  entrances  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides,  and  two  lofty  campaniles  on 
each  side  of  the  west  entrance. 

The  roof  of  the  cathedral  is  supported  on  lofty 
massive  square  fluted  pillars,  with  plain  capitals, 
and  consists  of  a groined  arch  thrown  over  from 
pillar  to  wall  and  from  wall  to  pillar,  and  the 
east  end  is  surmounted  with  a dome,  covered  on 
the  exterior  vnth  ornamental  glazed  porcelain 
tiles.  The  other  part  of  the  roof  is  finished  off 
with  plaster.  There  are  arched  openings  between 
the  pillars,  to  form  a communication  between 
the  nave  and  aisles. 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  are  built  of  the 
small  rubble  masonry  peculiar  to  the  country, 
plastered  over,  inside  and  out,  with  very  little 
architectural  ornament,  and  where  it  exists  it  is 
formed  of  plaster. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  the  “ alto 
altar,”  raised  on  a dais  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral,  and  you  ascend  to  it  by 
steps,  and  the  dais  is  surrounded  by  ornamental 
bronze  railing.  The  erection  which  covers  the 
altar  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  elevated  on 
lofty  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  pediments 
above  the  entablature,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  on  the  apex  of  which  is  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour.  The  whole  of  the  “alto  altar”  is  highly 
and  elaborately  ornamented, the  prevailingcolours 
being  white,  green,  and  gold,  and  around  it  are 
sundry  figures,  silver  candlesticks,  and  candles, 
that  are  lighted  up  at  high  feast-days  and 
religious  festivals. 

On  each  side  of  the  aisles  are  small  chapels  in 
recesses,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints,  each  of  them  has  an  altar,  and  they 
are  filled  with  figures  emblematical  of  the 
Saviour,  frescoes  of  bis  career,  paintings,  images, 
silver  candlesticks,  &c.,  and  other  paraphernalia 
considered  essential  and  important  by  the 
Catholic  in  his  worship.  These  chapels  are 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  ornamental 
bronze  railing  and  gates.  There  are  no  seats 
for  worshippers  in  any  part  of  the  cathedral. 

At  the  back  of  the  “ alto  altar  ” is  the  “ capilla 
guardia,”  for  relics.  In  this  are  figures  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  elegant  attire,  in 
glass  cases,  surrounded  by  other  images  and 
figures,  frescoes,  and  ornaments,  both  gold  and 
silver. 

At  the  north  entrance  is  a rudely  carved  font, 
in  which  the  worshippers  dip  their  fingers  and 
cross  their  foreheads  when  they  enter  the 
cathedral;  and  there  is  another  and  similar  font 
used  for  christening  children. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a pulpit,  fixed 
upon  corbels,  from  one  of  the  pillars,  and  there 
is  a throne,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  within 
the  arep..  of  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
“ alto  aba.’.” 

Therf:  are  three  curious  and  quaintly  carved 
confesEittial  chairs  in  each  of  the  aisles,  and,  at 
the  times  of  my  visits,  they  were  usually  occupied 
by  priests  listening  through  the  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  chairs  to  the  confessions  of  the  de- 
votees ; and,  on  one  occasion,  a poor  Indian 
was  prostrate  on  the  floor  evidently  in  intense 
agony,  while  an  Indian  woman  was  kneeling  by 
his  side,  with  candles  lighted  and  placed  upon 
the  floor  on  their  broad  ends,  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  strewed  around.  There  is  also  a 
spacious  apartment  called  the  “ Sacristy,”  which 
contains  a further  collection  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  Catholic  worshippers,  and  in  which,  I presume, 
is  discharged  the  private  business  of  the  church, 
as  in  our  vestries  at  home.  The  floor  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  covered  with  red  quarry  tiles,  each  about 
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1 ft.  square,  very  soft,  and  made  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  campanile  are  fixed  the  bells,  which 
they  ring  in  a very  original  way.  Ropes  are 
fastened,  in  some  cases,  to  the  ends  of  the 
clappers,  and  they  swing  them  about  from  side 
to  side  of  the  bell,  and  others  they  strike  with  a 
long  pole ; and,  although  the  bells  are  composed 
of  very  fine  metal,  some,  they  say  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  silver,  this  absurd  practice, 
as  may  be  supposed,  produces  a very  discordant 
and  unpleasant  jingle,  positively  annoying  and 
disgusting  to  listen  to,  so  different  from  those  of 
our  own  country,  whose  beautifully-arranged 
and  melodious  peals  are  music  and  delight  to 
the  ear,  particularly  when  softened  and  toned 
down  by  distance,  in  many  of  our  lovely  and 
picturesque  country  places. 

At  each  of  my  visits  to  this  cathedral,  I 
generally  found  women  and  children  at  prayers 
and  in  the  confessional,  but  seldom  saw  any  males, 
except  Indians.  The  priests  exercise  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  females  and  Indians ; 
they  crowd  the  streets,  and  come  to  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  with  uncovered  heads  and  bended 
knees  when  they  hear  the  bell  announcing  the 
appearance  of  the  “Host”  going  to  visit  the 
sick  ; or,  on  their  feast  days,  when  gorgeous  and 
imposing  processions  are  formed,  images  bedi- 
zened with  gold,  silver,  and  velvet,  and  the 
priests,  “ the  observed  of  all  observers,”  under 
canopies,  and  the  procession  in  its  rear  is  adorned 
by  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  females  of  the 
place,  many  very  elegantly  dressed,  carrying  long 
lighted  wax  tapers,  walking  on  each  side  of  the 
street. 

But  the  political  and  other  influence  of  the 
priest  has  been  considerably  checked  by  Juarez 
and  the  present  Empei or,  in  seizing  and  disposing 
of  mnch  of  the  property  vested  in  the  priests  for 
the  public  benefit.  As  I hear,  vast  quantities  of 
this  wealth  have  been  improperly  obtained,  and 
justice  called  aloud  for  their  deprivation,  if  not 
restitution  to  the  proper  owners. 

There  are  four  or  five  other  religious  houses 
and  convents,  and  ruins  of  others  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  but  they  are  mostly  occupied  as 
barracks  by  the  French  troops,  and  these  build- 
ings are  being  literally  destroyed  piecemeal, 
as  all  the  timber  they  contain  is  being  used  for 
firewood. 

The  Prefecture  is  an  unpretentious  building, 
being  only  one  story  or  floor,  with  an  arcade  in 
front,  approached  by  six  steps  : there  are  some 
two-storied  houses  of  considerable  extent,  and  of 
a stylo  peculiar  to  the  country,  in  the  Plaza  and 
in  a few  of  the  principal  streets  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  houses  have  only  one  story  or 
floor,  usually  raised  some  height  above  the  level 
of  the  streets. 

The  houses  of  Cordova  are  built  upon  one 
general  plan ; the  shape  of  the  plot  is  usually 
a square  or  parallelogram  : the  outer  part  of  the 
area  is  covered  with  the  building,  leaving  an 
open  area  in  the  middle,  and  around  the  inner 
sides  of  the  bnilding  an  arcade  is  formed  on 
pillars  and  arches,  so  as  to  form  a covered  way. 
The  front  of  the  building,  which  is  generally 
occupied  by  the  principal  apartments,  has  a 
central  gateway,  so  that  you  pass  through  from 
the  street  into  the  open  inner  area,  or  the  arcade, 
to  the  respective  apartments ; in  the  front,  are 
the  drawing  and  dining  rooms ; the  sides  are 
occupied  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  end  as 
servants’  rooms,  stables,  &c. 

The  open  area  is  principally  used  as  an  orna- 
mental garden,  filled  with  bright  showy  flowers, 
and  sometimes  fountains  are  introduced  in  the 
centre,  so  that  with  these  tasteful  adjuncts,  a 
well-designed  Mexican  residence  has  an  aspect 
of  comfort  and  even  elegjince  about  it. 

It  is  in.  consequence  of  earthquakes  that  the 
houses  are  only  built  of  one  floor ; the  walls  are 
only  2 ft.  thick,  and,  strange  to  say,  built  of  small 
rubble  stone,  with  large  stones  introduced,  and 
sometimes  tiles  here  and  there,  for  bond ; the 
mortar  must  be  remarkably  good,  as  it  holds  the 
walls  so  well  together,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  shakings  and  vibrations  of  earthquakes. 
The  roofs  are  usually  collar-beamed,  and  covered 
with  close  boarding  and  semicircular  red  tiles, 
laid  double,  one  below  with  the  concave  side 
uppermost,  the  other  above,  with  the  convex 
side  at  top,  and  overlapping  one  another. 

B.B.,  C.E. 


Land  in  the  City. — The  ground-rent  of  the 
Mansion-house  has  just  been  bought  by  the  cor- 
poration at  thirty-three  years’  purchase. 
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FIKS  AND  PINES* 

( One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  architectural 
itndent  at  the  present  time  is  a good  classified 
Collection  of  the  woods  of  timber  trees.  It  is 
rery  difficult  in  England  to  become  acquainted 
vitli  the  aspects  of  timber  when  ready  for  build- 
ng  purposes,  so  as  to  refer  the  wood  correctly 

0 the  tree  that  produces  it.  In  the  British 
iduseura,  for  instance,  there  is  a vast  collection 
■f  polished  woods  exhibited,  but  without  any 
arrangement  whatever;  the  majority  unnamed, or, 
if  named, only  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner; 
:he  woods  of  the  timber  trees  of  the  British 
Lslands  not  oven  being  brought  together  to  en- 
Ible  the  student  to  recognise  their  colour  and 
ieining  by  sight.  Other  educational  museums 
Jjroughout  the  country,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
f them  goes,  are  in  a still  worse  plight.  Nor  is 
t alone  necessary  that  the  student  of  architec- 
lure  should  be  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
f timber  when  ready  for  use.  He  should,  with- 
tut  doubt,  know  something  of  the  trees  that 
nirnish  it,  their  countries,  habits,  aspects,  dis- 
eases, and  parasites.  The  terms  pine,  fir,  red 
leal,  spruce,  larch,  &c.,  are  familiar  enough  to 
11 ; but  how  many  can  recognise  the  woods  when 
iey  see  them  ? and  bow  very  few,  indeed,  can 
ioint  out  the  trees  themselves  as  they  grow  ? 
ii'he  timber  merchants,  moreover,  cannot  be 
jepended  upon,  for  they  do  not  know  the  specific 
:ames  of  the  trees  that  produce  the  woods  they 
Ihll ; and  that  architects  are  not  acquainted  with 
imods  is  fully  proved  by  the  discussions  regard- 
pg  the  timber  of  the  Westminster  Hall  and 
bther  roofs,  said  in  some  books  to  be  one  species 
f oak,  in  another  a second  species,  and  in  a 
inird  chestnut.  In  the  new  edition  of  the 

1 Grammar  of  Ornament,”  fur  instance,  in  a 
sescription  of  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians 
nd  Assyrian  ornament,  the  Jir-conos  are  referred 
0 as — “ pine-apples  !” 

3 The  Conifercc  (or  Pinaceos),  as  our  author 
cQooses  to  call  this  large  order  of  plants,  are 
ound  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly 
(bound  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  Three 
©ecies  only  are  indigenous  to  Britain, — the 
t!COtch  fir  (2’i;mssi^?vestns),  the  common  juniper, 
Ind  the  yew.  The  first  is  named  indiserimi- 
tately  Scotch  pine,  common  pine,  fir,  Scotch  fir, 
Norway  pine,  Baltic  and  Riga  pine,  Ac.,  all  being 
lie  same  species  of  tree  (Pinus  sylvestris),  in- 
fdgenous  in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  same 
umber  tree  abounds  in  Central  Europe  and 
jiorthern  Asia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
uuropo.  The  difficulty  of  recognising  the  pines 
ind  firs  is  very  much  increased  by  the  largo 
limbers  of  foreign  species  grown  in  our  planta- 
tions, including  true  pines,  spruce  firs,  cypresses, 
ibdars,  and  larches.  The  work  under  considera- 
iion  gives  popular  and  botanical  descriptions  of 
u immense  number  of  species,  sub-species,  and 
rarieties  of  coniferm  capable  of  cultivation  in 
inis  country,  with  notes  regarding  their  value 
')r  building  purposes.  A book  of  this  sort  can- 
tot  fail  to  bo  exceedingly  useful,  although  there 
\ very  little  in  it  that  appeals  either  to  the 
trcbitect  or  builder.  The  introduction,  em- 
aracing  the  cultivation  of  pines,  &c.,  is,  without 
roubt,  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  work ; 
tut  the  section  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
iuilding  trades, — viz.,  the  diseases  and  enemies 
f the  tree,  vegetable  and  insect,  are  passed  over 
a a very  unsatisfactory  manner ; in  fact,  without 
yiy  direct  reference  whatever  to  them.  By  this  we 
=ieau  there  is  not  one  scientific  name  given,  the 
mmraon  name  even  of  one  insect  (out  of  three  or 
imr),  viz. — the  “ pine-wcavil  ” (sic),  being  in- 
rorrect  in  spelling.  The  book,  in  many  respects, 
iJaces  itself  without  the  bounds  of  close  criti- 
lEsm.  as  tho  author  constantly  protests  against 
■[species -mongers,”  “ theoretical  botanists,” 
xpedautic  systematists,”  “hair-brained  apecu- 
;ators,”  “ literary  pedants,”  “hair-splitting  doc- 
rars,”  and  “ wise  sarans,  who  know  much  about 
Links  and  peas,  but  little  if  anything  about 
irs  and  pines.”  Without  being  deterred  by 
eiese  epithets,  or  the  chance  of  being  classed 
rith  the  “literary  pedants,”  we  have  no  hesita- 
)ton  in  saying  that,  whilst  tho  best  and  the 
ii3ally  valuable  part  of  tho  book  is  the  portion 
:iiat  treats  of  tho  cnltivation  of  these  trees,  and 
ehe  descriptions  of  the  species  and  varieties,  the 
'■east  valuable  part  is  tho  remarks  on  the  classi- 
fication. The  author  tells  ns  at  “ the  present  time 
■heir  [the  species  - mongers’],  classification  is 
diaos,  and  their  nomenclature  cant,”  and  forth- 
dith  himself  makes  sweeping  alterations  in  the 
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nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  previous 
authors,  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  natural 
order  itself,  and  ending  with  the  alteration  of  the 
name  of  the  well-kuown  Wcllingtonia  gigantea 
into  Gigantabies  WelUngtoniana,  “ beause  it  is 
not  only  more  euphonical  [!],  but  more  in  keep- 
ing with  that  oft  • despised  virtne,  common 
sense,  and  more  consonant  with  my  ideas  of  the 
great  and  good,  or  the  true  and  beautiful.”  At 
page  20,  he  tells  us,  — “ The  origin  of  species  is 
a nice  theme  for  theorisers ; and  many  are  the 
nice  theories  which  this  theme  has  originated  ;” 
and  at  page  12,  we  have  his  own  “nice  theory” 
of  the  origin  of  species  : when  speaking  of  the 
wood-beetle,  he  says  they  “ are,  I think,  engen- 
dered, produced,  and  exist  hy  pine  or  fir  bark,” 
&c. ; and  speaking  of  the  parasitic  fungi,  he 
says  they  “ are  a phenomenon,  which  was,  is, 
and  shall_,be  coeval  with  matter;”  and  they  are 
“ the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  life,  simple  or 
compound,  copulate  [!]  or  spontaneous  [!]  they 
may  be.”  Wo  imagine  tho  above  quotations 
rather  trench  upon  the  ground  of  the  “hair- 
brained speculators,”  for  they  are  very  far  re- 
moved from  fact.  In  these  days  no  one  but  tho 
beginner  in  science  ventures  to  assert  that  any 
living  form,  however  minute  or  anomalous,  can 
be  spontaneously  produced,  or  be  “ engendered” 
by  anything  but  its  true  parents,  of  which  it  is 
always  a counterpart ; the  parasites  of  the  coni- 
fei'ce  are,  however,  well  known  to  science  by 
name  and  nature,  some  being  attached  to  the 
living  tree,  others  to  the  dead ; some  to  the 
cones,  and  the  cones  only ; others  specially  to 
tho  loaves,  and  no  other  pari,. 

To  arboriculturists,  or  to  any  one  wishing  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  descriptions  of  j 
conifers  and  their  numerous  varieties,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  can  recommend  this 
book,  wherein  the  accounts  of  the  aspects,  habits, 
and  value  of  these  trees  appear  to  bo  written 
with  considerable  accuracy,  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  tho  growth  of  tho  trees  in  this  country. 


NEW  THEATRE,  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

On  Monday  night  last,  the  new  theatre,  which 
has  been  erected  in  South  Shields  by  a joint- 
stock  company,  was  successfully  opened  to  the 
public.  Some  time  since  designs  were  invited 
for  it,  and  that  of  Mr.  C.  Phipps,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  selected  for  the  plan  and  in- 
ternal arrangements,  and  that  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
Clemence  for  tho  elevation  in  King-street.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  their  joint 
superintendence. 

Tho  height  of  the  front  is  about  52  fc.  Tho 
style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  in  three  stories. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lower  one  is  the  porch, 
which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
theatre,  and  which  projects  about  2^  ft.  from  the 
line  of  the  rest  of  tho  building.  On  either  side 
of  the  porch  is  a shop.  Immediately  above  the 
porch  rises  a portico  of  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  pediment. 
At  each  angle  of  tho  building  is  a Corinthian 
pilaster,  and  the  whole  building  is  surmounted 
with  a moulded  cornice  and  parapet.  The  ground 
covered  by  the  building  is  120  ft.  in  depth  from 
King-street  to  Union-alley,  by  a width  in  front 
of  45  ft.,  and  at  back  65  ft.  The  entrances  to 
pit  and  boxes  are  in  King-street,  while  those  to 
the  gallery  and  stage  are  in  Union-nlley,  all 
arranged  with  wide  passages  and  staircases. 
Altogether  accommodation  is  provided  for  1,560 
persons,  distributed  in  tho  following  propor- 
tions : — Pit,  20  rows  of  seats,  500  persons  ; boxes, 
7 rows  of  seats,  230  persons ; private  boxes,  30  ; 
and  gallery,  19  rows  of  seats,  800  persons.  The 
stage  is  Sj  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  pit  next  the 
orchestra,  while  all  the  floors  have  a great  in- 
clination ; and  the  boxes,  or  dress  circle,  and 
tho  gallery,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  horse- 
shoe form,  make  a semicircle  of  28  ft.,  opening 
before  the  axis  of  its  diameter  by  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure,  to  a width  of  34  ft.  at  the  first 
column  of  the  proscenium.  The  ceiling  is 
circular,  34  fc.  in  diameter,  with  a slight  rise 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  37  ft.  from  the  floor. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  about  18  in. 
below  it,  is  a large  sunlight,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  of  London,  immediately 
above  which  is  tho  ventilating  shaft,  which  is 
6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  constructed  of  iron.  Thei-e 
are  subsidiarj-- ventilating  flues  running  from  the 
galleries  and  boxes  into  this  main  shaft,  so  that 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  tho  effective 
ventilation  of  the  building. 

Tho  work  of  decorating  the  theatre  in  accord- 


ance with  the  architect’s  plan  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Green  & King,  London.  Tho  main  por- 
tion of  the  ceiling  is  divided  by  radiating  and 
concentric  bauds,  into  a series  of  panels.  Im- 
mediately surrounding  the  sunlight  and  ventila- 
ting flue  is  a border,  and  beyond  this  are  eight 
large  light  blue  panels,  bounded  by  borders,  and 
containing,  at  their  bases,  cleverly-designed  gro- 
tesques, in  rod  and  white.  Alternating  with 
these  large  panels  are  an  eqnal  number  of  long 
and  narrow  ones,  enriched  with  painted  arab- 
esques on  a light  gold-coloured  ground.  Beyond 
these  again  is  another  border,  between  which 
and  the  circumference  of  the  dome  is  a white 
band,  composed  of  a series  of  compartments, 
formed  by  a continuation  of  the  radiating  lines 
which  define  the  principal  panels.  These  outer 
ones  consequently  become  alternately  oblong  and 
nearly  square.  The  former  contain  each  a pair 
of  dragons,  painted,  in  brilliant  colouring,  on.  a 
gold-coloured  ground,  and  bearing  a shield,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  town. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  dome  is  a flat 
soffit,  some  18  in.  in  width,  which  is  decorated 
with  gold-coloured  stars  on  a rich  azure  blue. 
The  cornice  is  enriched  with  various  stencilled 
ornaments,  which  carry  down  the  colours  of  tho 
ceiling  gradually  towards  the  other  parts  of  tho 
house.  The  box  fronts  decoration  consists  chiefly 
of  a baud  of  arabesque  ornament,  nearly  the 
entire  width  of  the  front  itself.  The  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  sides  of  tho  proscenium  are 
coloured  a delicate  buff,  with  white  capitals  and 
bases,  and  the  entablatm-e,  proscenium,  and  other 
parts  are  ornamented  with  various  devices  to 
harmonise  with  the  more  important  decorations. 

I The  curtains,  valances,  and  resters  of  the  boxes 
are  of  red  damask,  while  the  same  colour,  in. 
much  deeper,  more  sombre  tone,  is  used  for  the 
bases  of  the  columns  and  sides  of  the  orchestra, 
pit,  &c. 

Tho  stage  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Tasker, 
the  clerk  of  works.  Its  width  at  the  proscenium 
opening  is  25  ft.,  but  beyond  that  it  opens  out  to 
a width  of  54  ft.  between  the  walls.  The  depth 
from  the  float  is  30  ft.  It  has  a descent  towards 
the  auditory  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  is 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements  for  the 
working  of  theatrical  business ; amongst  others, 
the  floor  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  wholly 
removed  for  spectacular  or  mechanical  effects. 
Behind  the  stage,  the  inner  penetralia  of  the 
theatre,  are  the  green-room,  manager’s  room,  and 
ten  dressing-rooms  for  tho  accommodation  of  the 
company,  with  wardrobe,  all  of  which  are  fitted 
up  in  a most  complete  style.  Beneath  the  stage 
are  some  other  rooms,  and  a sink  20  ft.  deep,  into 
which  a scene,  if  necessary,  can  be  lowered.  The 
proscenium  opening  is  formed  hy  an  arched  brick 
wall,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and,  com- 
pletely divides  the  building,  so  as  to  lessen  tho 
danger  of  a fire  spreading,  for  tho  prompt  sup- 
pression of  which,  a 3-in  main  and  50  ft.  of  hoso 
are  provided  on  the  stage.  The  general  contrac- 
tor for  tho  work  was  Mr.  Jolm  Scott,  North 
Shields,  with  the  following  aub-contractors : — 
Mr.  G.  Reay,  carpenter  and  joiner,  of  North 
Shields;  T.  Rudd,  gasfitter  and  plumber,  South 
Shields;  Mr.  Rowe,  carver;  the  dress-circle 
seats  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Carnaby,  of 
South  Shields ; and  the  regulating  apparatus  and 
leather  hose  for  the  stage  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Son,  of  Bow-street.  Tbo  cost,  with  the  purchase 
of  tho  ground,  has  been  little  short  of  8,000Z. 


THE  OPENING  OE  THE  NEW  MARKET- 
HALL,  DERBY. 

On  the  29th  inst.  this  new  hall  will  be 
opened  by  the  performance  of  the  Messiah  of 
Handel.  The  hall  is  220  ft.  long,  and  110  ft. 
wide,  and  is  covered  by  a semicircular  wrought- 
iron  roof,  in  one  span  of  86  ft.  6 in.,  and  two 
small  side  roofs  of  12  ft.  span,  the  wrought- 
iron  principal  ribs  being  carried  by  twenty-two 
ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  22  ft.  high,  tho 
height  from  tho  ground-floor  to  the  centre  of 
the  roof  being  64  ft.  Tho  roof  is  covered  with 
slates,  glass,  and  lead.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  not  much  seen.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  market-hall  complete,  ■with  fittings,  will 
be  near  upon  20,0001.  The  original  design  of 
the  building,  with  tho  exception  of  the  side 
shops,  galleries,  staircases,  and  internal  arrange- 
ments and  fittings,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Thorburn,  formerly  borough  surveyor  of  Derby ; 
but  owing  to  Mr.  Thorbum’s  appointment  to 
the  Birkenhead  surveyorship  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  building,  the  general 
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management  and  superintendence  of  the  works 
devolved  upon  his  snccessor,  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, of  Derby,  and  the  committee  found  it 
desirable  to  alter  the  original  design  in  many 
particulars  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
The  shops,  galleries,  staircases,  and  the  whole 
of  the  internal  fittings  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  borough  surveyor,  and  have 
been  carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 
Messrs.  Ordish  & Le  Fenvre,  of  Westminster, 
were  the  consulting  engineers  for  the  roof,  and 
Mr.  Lucas  acted  as  clerk  of  works  for  the 
ironwork.  The  decoration  of  the  hall  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Cantrill,  of  Derby,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  i 
Mr.  Haywood,  of  Derby,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  ironwork  in  the  roof ; Mr.  Swingler  for 
the  ironwork  in  the  shops,  galleries,  and  internal 
fittings ; and  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Derby,  for  the 
whole  of  the  brick,  stone,  wood,  plumber’s  and 
glazier's  work  5 the  gas-fittings  were  provided 
by  Mr.  Abercombie,  of  Loudon. 


THE  INTENDED  LAW  COURTS. 

To  answer  the  inquiry  of  more  than  one 
correspondent,  we  have  engraved  a plan  showing  ' 
the  site  on  which  the  new  law  courts,  or  Palace 
of  Justice,  will  stand.  The  portion  left  white  in 
the  plan  is  already  secured  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  proposed  further  to  purchase  the 
surrounding  parts,  which  we  have  “ dotted  ” in 
the  plan.  One  of  the  long  sides  of  the  site  is  in 
the  Strand,  stretching  from  St.  Clement’s  Church 
to  Fleet-street,  and  the  other  is  in  Carey-street. 
We  may  repeat  that  a new  bridge  is  to  be  pro- 
vided on  the  site  of  Temple  Bar,  and  one  from 
Lincoln’s-inn,  over  Carey-street.  The  level  of 
these  bridges  is  not  to  be  higher  than  the  level 


of  the  courts.  In  addition  to  these  bridges,  there 
is  to  be  a tunnel  or  subway  in  the  Strand,  on  the 
site  of  Temple  Bar,  to  connect  the  Temple  and 
the  new  courts ; and  another  tunnel,  for  foot 
passengers  and  trucks,  under  Chancery-lane 
into  the  Roll’s  Estate. 

Another  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  open  the  competition  for 
designs  to  all  comers,  or,  failing  that,  toincrease  the 
number  of  competing  architects  to  twenty-four, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
regret  that  this  was  the  case.  A selection  of 
twelve  architects  has  been  made,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  they  are  now  getting  to  work. 
Again  to  make  changes  and  to  induce  a feeling 
of  uncertainty  is  not  desirable. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  discussion  in  the 
House,  Mr.  W.  Cowper  said  they  would  choose 
two  professional  men,  having  a knowledge  of 
architecture,  to  make  a report  for  the  guidance 
of  the  committee  on  those  points  with  respect  to 
which  special  professional  training  could  alone 
make  men  competent  to  decide.  That  was  the 
course  hitherto  followed  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  Government  offices,  and  ho  thought  it  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  On 
this  point  we  shall  have  much  to  say  before  the 
15th  of  December  next,  on  which  day  the 
designs  are  to  be  sent  in. 


TESTRY  HALL,  ST.  MARY’S,  NEWINGTON. 

Tuis  building,  not  long  ago  completed,  is 
situated  on  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company,  and  has  a frontage  of  110  ft., 
in  a new  street,  and  90  ft.  in  the  Walworth-road. 
The  fronts  are  faced  with  red  bricks ; the  dress- 
ings are  of  Portland  stone;  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  of  polished  red  granite;  the  roofs 


are  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  and  grey 
slates,  laid  in  patterns,  with  cut  edges.  The 
railing  round  the  building  is  of  wrought  iron,  as 
are  also  the  gates  at  the  entrance.  The  walls  of 
the  entrance  lobby  are  of  red  brick,  and  the 
screen,  in  which  are  hung  swing-doors  of  oak,  is 
of  stone. 

On  the  basement-floor  are  rooms  for  the  hall- 
keeper,  coal-cellars,  and  strong  rooms,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  parish  deeds,  &c.  The 
grouud-floor  is  appropriated  to  offices  for  the 
clerk  to  the  vestry,  the  clerk  to  the  guardians, 
and  the  officers  of  the  vestry,  as  shown  on  plan. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  principal  staircase  are  two 
gas  standards  of  wrought  iron,  standing  on 
atone  jDedestals  ; the  wainscot  handrail  is 
spaces  supported  by  twisted  iron  standards,  the 
between  which  are  filled  in  with  perforated  iron 
plates. 

On  the  first-floor  are  situated  the  hall,  two 
committee-rooms,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  20  ft.  by 
19  ft.  respectively ; and  an  ante-room,  12  fc.  by 
19  ft.  The  hall  for  meetings  is  40  ft.  by  42  ft. ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a deeply -recessed 
panel,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a sunlight  of 
eighty-three  burners. 

Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  hall  for 
vestrymen,  on  oak  seats,  semicircular  on  plan, 
and  covered  with  morocco  leather,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  chairman’s  desk  and  seats,  and  re- 
porters’ table,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Dawe  <t 
Son,  of  Islington,  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect. Under  an  arcade,  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
is  a gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
This  partly  rests  on  stained  deal  corbels,  and 
partly  extends  over  a vestibule  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hall.  The  chimney-pieces  through- 
out are  of  Caen  stone.  The  contract  for  the 
building  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Piper  & Wheeler, 
and  the  cost  will  be  about  10,0001.,  including 
furniture.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Jarvis. 


SCALS  OF  FELT  , 


THE  VESTRY  HALL,  ST.  MABY’S,  NEWINGTON. Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  Architect. 
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HIGH  ABT  IN  LOW  COUNTRIES  * 

This  title,  as  you  will  perceive,  will  at  once 
give  me  a double  limitation  of  my  snbject,  for 
all  art  is  not  Jiigli,  and  all  coiintries  are  not  low. 
We  sliali  find  the  limitation  convenient  and  the 
subject  80  limited  will  be  suitable.  For  what 
we  want  to  do — what  is  desired  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  Exhibition — is,  I suppose,  to  raise 
the  character  of  local  art  as  ^gh  as  possible  in 
a country,  which,  though  not  morally  nor 
socially,  yet  gecgraphically,  would  be  technically 
described  as  low.  On  this  title  then  High  Art 
in  Loio  Cmintries,  I respectfully  request  yon  to 
allow  a portion  of  your  thoughts  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  with  the  other  portion  yon 
accompany  me  in  a preliminary  diseuasion  of 
the  meaning,  and  of  some  of  the  principles,  of 
Art. 

Now  there  is  one  preliminary  question  which 
stares  ns  in  the  face.  What  do  wo  mean  by 
Art  ? And  though  this  is  a simple  question,  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  easier  to  answer  on 
that  account ; in  fact,  it  is  not  unfreqocntly  just 
the  simple  preliminary  questions  which  are 
least  lilttly  to  meet  with  satisfactory  answers. 
Ask  many  persons  who  use  the  terms  to  define 
what  they  mean  by  a Whig,  or  a Tory,  or  a righU 
angled  triay>gle,  or  a respectable  man,  or  a genteel 
female,  and  yon  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
get  a clear  answer ; and  you  may  be  reminded 
of  the  wisdom  of  a certain  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
obtain  a definition  of  the  duties  of  an  Arch- 
deacon, and  being  compelled  to  make  a speech 
which  involved  the  knowledge  of  those  duties, 
began  by  saying  that  the  duties  were  so  well 
known  that  ho  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  in  explaining  what  they  were.  \Yhat 
then,  I say,  do  we  mean  by  Art  ? 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  word  : it 
is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  Latin  J.rs,  artis,  and 
as  the  French  Art.  This  fact  is  not  very 
interesting  ; but  there  is,  I think,  some  interest 
connected  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  if  wo 
trace  it  a little  further.  The  dictionaries  tell  us 
that  the  Latin  ars  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek 
Areftf,  and  this  Greek  word  which  signifies  any 
kind  of  ability  or  slcill,  but  originally  denoted 
more  especially  warlike  ability  or  skill,  courage, 
valour,  is  probably  connected  with  Arc^s,  the 
Greek  god  of  war,  the  Slars  of  Latin  mythology  j 
— a connexion  which  I notice,  because  certodidy 
art,  as  wo  understand  tie  word  now,  art  as  tie 
word  is  used  in  such  a phrase  as  “ tie  Wiaboci 
ludnstrial  and  Art  Exiibition,”  wcrold  have 
chosen  any  god  or  goddess  in  Olympus  as  its 
patron  in  preference  to  Ares  or  Mars,  the  fierce 
god  of  war;  and  if  a name  which  originally 
described  the  power  of  an  Achilles  or  an  Ajax 
can  now  be  used  with  most  emphatic  propriety 
to  describe  the  power  of  those  who  beautify  the 
Houses  of  God,  and  adorn  our  houses,  then  wo 
may  perhaps  sec  in  the  change  of  meaning  some- 
thing of  that  change  which  is  described  by  the 
prophet  when  he  speaks  of  men  “ beating  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks  ” and  “ learning  war  no  more.” 
Again,  the  dictionaries  tell  us  that  arctiS  is 
probably  connected,  with  am'ti,  a male,  as  the 
Latin  ririas  is  connected  with  vir,  a man  ; virtus 
signifying  originally  valour,  courage,  those  quali- 
ties which  were  considered  to  be  the  chief  glory 
of  nxen ; but  virtue  is  now  no  longer  any  special 
property  of  men.  I should  think  it  quite  a suffi- 
cient claim  for  men  that  they  should  be  pub  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  fair  sisters ; more 
than  their  half  of  the  virtue  which  exists  in  the 
world,  I am  certain  they  have  not  got.  And  so 
also  if  art  originally  implied  anything  of  mascu- 
line skill,  manly  valour,  warlike  craft  unsuitable 
for  women,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
it  is  so  no  longer,  azid  that  art  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  dealing  with  it  to-day  belongs  to 
men  and  women  alike. 

Let  ns,  then,  leave  the  word  and  come  to  the 
thing.  Art  may  be  regarded  in  the  first  instance 
as  meaning  skill  in  general ; but  we  treat  it  as 
meaning  skill  of  a particular  kind.  And  I think 
that  we  may  prorerly  define  what  we  mean  by 
saying  that  art  is  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  cm.- 
ployed  in  clothing  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 
Let  us  consider  this  definition. 

Many  things  are  nseful  without  being  beauti- 
ful. There  is  no  beauty  worth  speaking  of  in  a 
gasworks-chimney,  or  in  a newspaper,  or  in  a 
railway-carriage;  yet  all  these  things,  and 
thousands  more  which  might  be  mentioned,  are 
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singularly  useful.  It  is  not  every  useful  article 
perhaps  which  admits  of  a covering  of  beauty ; 
in  some  things  the  intensity  of  usefulness  seems 
to  make  beauty  unnecessary,  or  perhaps  to 
make  the  attempt  to  add  it  ridiculous ; their 
usefulness,  in  fact,  is  beauty,  and  with  that  they 
must  be  contented.  Nevertheless  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  few  (comparatively  speaking) 
are  the  cases  in  which  superadded  beauty  is  im- 
possible, and,  therefore,  art  unnecessary.  In 
fact,  the  instinct  of  art  would  seem  to  be  almost 
coeval  with  the  instinct  of  supplying  the  prime 
necessities  of  human  life  : amongst  the  earliest 
remains  of  human  handiwork  which  recent  dis- 
ooveries  have  brought  to  light  are  rude  carvings 
upon  pieces  of  beme.  which  no  doubt  were  re- 
garded by  the  connoissenrs  of  the  time  as  mar- 
vels of  imitative  skill.  Men  were  compelled 
by  their  necessities  first  to  make  tools,  but  they 
soon  began  to  ornament  those  tools  ; and  I sup- 
pose there  is  not  a savage  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  in  which  utility  is  everything,  and  art 
nothing:  on  the  other  hand,  art  appears  to  be- 
long to  roan’s  simplest  nature ; and  it  is  only  in 
a very  advanced  state  of  society  that  men  tVii'nk 
it  a ina:^  of  superior  sense  and  judgment  to 
glorify  utility  at  the  expense  of  beauty. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  man’s  nature 
should  be  thus  constituted,  seeing  that  God 
made  man,  and  that  the  principle  of  clothing  the 
useful  with  the  beautiful,  which  I have  spoken 
of  as  the  foundation  of  art,  is  just  the  principle 
upon  which  (speaking  generally)  wo  may  say 
that  God’s  works  are  constructed.  Look  at  the 
humn  figure,  the  human  face,  the  human  hand, 
the  leg,  tho  foot.  Every  portion  is  useful  5 but 
not  only  so, — evei-y  part  is  beautiful,  and  the 
beamy  aad  the  utility  are  married  tc^ether.  We 
may  apeak  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument; 
but  when  wo  speak  of  the  bright  eyes  of  our 
fair  sisters,  we  think  of  something  very  different 
from  c^tical  instruments : and  the  month  is  a 
veiy  utfiicarian  organ,  and  has  very  common- 
place workjto  do;  bnt  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  beautiful  and  more  expressive  tliaa  the 
htiman  mouth,  and  we  arc  not  thinkiag  of  reei'e 
utility  when  we  speak  of  ruby  lips.  ^ of  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  of  the  body ; organs  which 
appear  to  bo  hopelraly  utilitiriaji,  like  tho 
stomach  and  tho  heart,  are  packed  away  in 
closets  ; and  the  human  frame  as  present^  to 
tho  eye, — especially  if  not  spoilt  by  barbarous 
costume, — is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  nseful 
riothed  with  tho  beautiful ; in  other  words,  it  is 
a perfect  ^pe  of  that  which,  in  human  werks, 
we  describe  aa  art 

Tho  nseful  and  the  boautifnl,  then,  are  com- 
bined in  a work  of  art ; and  let  me  observe  that 
the  degree  in  which  each  of  these  two  con- 
stituents will  predominate  varies  very  much  in 
different  cases.  In  some  tho  use  is  almost  every- 
thing, and  tho  beauty  superadded  is  trifling  ; as, 
for  instance,  when  two  kinds  of  bricks  are  used 
in  building  a house,  so  as  just  to  break  the  dull 
uniformity  of  tho  walls  ; in  others  tho  utility  has 
almost  vanished  to  make  room  for  mere  beauty, 
as  in  the  case  of  pictures.  But,  as  a general 
rule,  art  does  not  seek  mere  beauty,  but  follows 
the  example  of  nature,  in  which  use  and  beauty 
go  together,  and  utility  is  often  an  absolute 
condition  of  beauty;  yet  even  in  natore  we 
sometimes  find  tho  bcantiful  almost  as  supreme 
as  in  the  case  of  a picture ; thus  we  have  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  the  morning  or  evening  sky, 
and  on  a smaller  scale  we  have  the  butterfly  and 
the  humming-bird. 

Hitherto  I have  been  speaking  of  art  as  though 
it  addressed  itself  entirely  to  tho  eye;  and,  in 
fact,  the  kind  of  art  to  which  this  Exhibition 
chiefly  directs  our  attention  is  that  which 
belongs  to  the  sense  of  sight.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  justice,  that 
the  eye  has  not  a monopoly  of  the  pleasures  of 
art.  Art  acts  upon  the  mind  like  almost  all 
other  things,  through  the  senses  ; but  there  are 
only  two  of  the  senses  which  appear  to  be 
capable  of  being  associated  witii  art  properly  so 
called : the  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  might 
claim,  as  its  peculiar  field,  the  art  of  cookery ; 
but  we  must  not  in  an  application  of  tho  term 
admit  cookery  to  the  dignity  of  art:  and  tho 
sense  of  smell  might  claim  that  art  which  is 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jeam.  Maria  Farina, 
of  Cologne,  but  neither  must  the  composition  of 
perfumes  bo  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  nif.- 
feeling,  though  a very  useful,  is  so  very  humble 
and  commonplace  a sense,  that  it  will  probably 
hardly  put  in  a claim ; no,  the  two  senses  which 
are  dignified  beyond  the  rest  as  being  the 
vehicles  to  tho  mind  of  the  beautiful,  and  con- 
sequently the  organs  of  art,  are  hearing  and 


seeing.  Hearing  may  well  compete  with  seeing 
in  the  dignity  of  its  art-function  : music  may 
challenge  painting  and  sculpture,  and  claim 
equality  of  dignity : freqnently  the  two  join  in 
partnership,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  choral  wor- 
ship of  a beautiful  cathedral;  indeed,  one  may 
say,  that  the  entente  cordiale  between  these  two 
senses  is  complete,  so  that  sometimes  they  inter- 
ebaj^e  names  with  each  other  : thus  when  I see 
a letter  from  a friend,  I say  that  I am  glad  to 
hear  from  him;  and  when  a person  explains  to 
me,  by  word  of  mouth,  some  difficulty,  I say, 
“ Ah,  now  I see  what  you  mean.” 

It  is  no  discourtesy,  therefore,  to  those 
branches  of  art  which  have  the  ear  for  their 
organ,  that  we  do  not  consider  them  to-day. 
We  are  dealing  with  art  chiefly  or  almost  ex- 
clusively  as  it  belongs  to  the  eye,  and  in  so  deal- 
ing with  it  I tiiiuk  we  may  adopt  the  definition 
which  I have  given  already,  that  it  is  the 
clothing  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful.  The 
question,  therefore,  which  it  would  seem  to  me 
should  be  prominent  m the  minds  of  those  artists 
whose  efforts  we  chiefly  desire  to  stimulate  by 
Industrial  and  Art  Exhibitions,  is  this, — How 
shall  I make  my  vrork  beautifol  ? How  shall  I 
produce  that  which  is  in  good  taste  ? And  this 
question,  like  many  others,  is  very  briefly  asked, 
but  cannot  be  very  briefly  answered.  Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  said  which  msy  be  of  use, 
and,  with  your  permission,  I will  devote  a few 
sentences  to  the  snbject. 

I would  observe  that  there  are  three  great 
elements  of  beauty  which  ought  to  claim  the 
attention  of  all  art-workmen,  and  which  com- 
prise almost  the  whole  of  their  artistic  stock- 
in-trade.  The  three  great  elements  to  whi^  I 
refer,  are  Form,  Proportioa,  and  Colour. 

The  importance  of  form  is  illustrated  by  tho 
fact  that  with  the  Latins  forma  was  actually 
equivalent  to  beauty : and  so  thoroughly  does 
form  imply  beauty,  that  if  the  form  bo  good  it.  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  beaaty.  Tuio 
an  instance.  No  position  is  more  trying  tium 
that  occupied  by  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ia  tiie 
midst  of  London  smoke ; there  it  stands  from 
year  to  year  with  the  accumulations  of  the  atmo- 
spheric filth  of  perhaps  the  filthiest  atmospbenj 
in  the  world;  and  if  the  dome  depended  upon 
the  colour  of  its  material  for  its  beautv,  alas  ! for 
the  dome;  but  its  beauty  is  its  form,  and  as  its 
outline  catches  your  eye,  lighted  up  by  such  day- 
light as  the  city  of  London  enjoys,  you  cannot 
help  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  world. 

The  educatioc  of  the  eye  to  the  delicate  per- 
ception of  form,  and  the  education  of  the  hand 
to  tho  production  of  form,  are,  I conceive, 
amongst  tho  prime  requisites  of  art-education ; 
and  it  is  a kind  of  education  which  is  the  more 
important  because  the  tendencies  of  modern 
times  ai’e  in  some  respects  unfavourable  : thero 
is  such  a tendency  to  manufacture  things  on  a 
large  scale,  to  use  the  rule  and  compass  rather 
than  tho  eye,  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times 
by  the  production  of  articles  cheap  and  nasty, 
that  thero  is  dauger  of  men  being  frightened 
away  from  sound  principles  of  honest  art  by  the  , 
dread  of  being  starved  in  the  process  of  carrying  ’ 
ont  the  principles.  Let  me  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  form  by  reference  to  something 
which  I remember  hearing  from  Professor 
Willis.  Professor  Willis  invented  an  ingenious 
instrument,  which  he  called  a Cymograph,  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  correct  drawings  of 
the  mouldings  of  Gothic  architecture : it  is 
not  very  easy  to  do  this,  as  any  one  will  perceive 
who  remembers  how  deeply  under-cut  and  hol- 
lowed out  many  of  these  mouldings  are;  how- 
ever, Professor  Willis  invented  the  cymograph, 
and  he  did  so  because  he  had  long  been  struck 
by  the  contrast  of  effect  between  ancient  work  and 
modern  work  which  professed  to  be  merely  an 
imitation  of  the  old.  Now,  when  the  two  came 
to  be  fairly  laid  side  by  side  upon  paper,  by  help 
of  the  cymograph,  what  was  the  difference 
between  them  ? Just  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  work  the  lines  of  tlte  mouldings 
were  drawn  by  tho  artist  with  a free  band ; 
whereas,  in  the  modern,  every  curve  was  a circle 
struck  with  a compass.  The  ancient  architect, 
in  fact,  went  by  the  rule  of  brerins,  and  the 
modern  by  the  rule  of  thumb;  ami  I well  re- 
member the  perplexity  caused  by  this  distinc- 
tion to  a very  clever  and  competent  man,  who 
for  a time  superintended  tho  recent  restora- 
tion of  the  Ely  lantern.  Mr.  Scott  had  asked 
him  to  make  working  drawings  of  tho  old. 
stone-work  outside  the  lantern,  and  the  good 
man  attempted  to  do  so  according  to  modem 
rules  of  art ; but  to  his  dismay  he  could  find  no 
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sentres  from  wbicli  to  strike  bis  circles,  and 
every  modern  rule  of  stonework  was  ruthlessly 
aet  at  defiance.  If  yon  had  asked  the  great 
architect  of  the  lantern,  “With  what  do  you  draw 
the  designs  of  your  stonework  ?”  he  might  have 
answered,  like  the  artist  in  Dr.  John  Brown’s 
Essay,  who  being  asked,  “ With  what  do  you  mix 
four  colours?”  replied,  “ Wi’  brains,  sir.” 

So  much  for  form  5 proportion  is  equally  im- 
portant. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  proportion 
is  an  element  of  form,  that  form  depends  very 
much  upon  proportion.  Still  proportion  deserves 
separate  consideration,  and  I should  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  such  consideration  as  my  poor 
ability  might  enable  me,  if  it  were  not  that 
[ felt  the  necessity  of  studying  proportion  also 
in  my  address,  and  hastening  to  conclude  this 
portion  of  it,  and  proceeding  to  that  which  is 
more  particularly  implied  by  its  title. 

For  the  same  reason  I must  pass  with  a 
rapidity  which  much  grieves  me,  over  the  sub- 
ject of  colour.  I must  remark,  however,  that,  in 
this  department,  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done, 
and  great  encouragement  to  Englishmen  to 
endeavour  to  do  it.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be 
done,  because,  until  lately,  colour  was  in  many 
departments  of  art  almost  forgotten,  especially 
in  architecture.  We  seemed  some  years  ago  to 
regard  as  an  axiom  that  we  should  have  no 
colour  except  those  of  wood  and  of  stone.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  wake  to  our  mistake ; and 
the  danger  is,  lest  in  the  zeal  of  our  returning 
Donsciousness,  wo  should  rush  with  brush  in 
hand  and  commit  some  tremendous  blunders.  It 
is  for  fear  of  committing  such  a blunder  that 
the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  now  left  in  its 
anfiuished  condition.  It  was  thought  better  to 
look  at  the  woodwork  in  its  cold,  crude,  patched 
condition,  and  to  consider  how  it  should  be 
treated,  rather  than  paint  the  whole  in  a hurry, 
and  repent  of  the  result  at  leisure.  But  there 
is,  as  I have  said,  great  encouragement  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  work  at  the  colour  department  of  art. 
Englishmen  have  not,  I think,  as  a nation,  good 
eyes  for  form  and  proportion.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  in  general  draw  so  accurately  as  our  French 
and  German  neighbours  ; but  wo  do  hold  a high 
position  as  colourists ; and  in  any  international 
exhibition  of  pictures,  perhaps,  nothing  will 
strike  you  more  than  the  excellence  of  the 
colouring  of  works  of  the  English  school.  Let 
mo  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying 
that  colour  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a very  special 
and  peculiar  way  a gift  of  God.  Form  and  pro- 
portion, yon  may  say,  are  God’s  gifts,  inasmuch 
as  God  gives  us  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
beauty  which  arises  from  them,  and  sets  us  ex- 
amples  of  such  beauty  in  His  works;  but  the 
beauty  of  form  and  proportion  is,  after  all,  con- 
nected with  geometrical  necessity,  and,  there- 
fore, can  only  in  part  be  connected  with  divine 
benevolence.  Not  so  colour.  Colour,  and  there- 
fore all  the  beauty  and  pleasure  arising  from  it, 
is  the  result  of  a distinct  creative  act,  which  (as 
far  as  we  can  perceive)  need  not  have  been  per- 
formed. 

“ God  said,  ‘ Let  there  be  light,’  and  there 
was  light;”  but,  when  God  created  light. 
Ho  created  colour  too.  The  beams  of  light  were 
not  simple,  inseparable  undulations,  capable  of 
discharging  the  nseful  office  of  conveying  mes- 
sages to  the  eye  ; but  the  white  wave  was  made 
capable  of  splashing  into  numberless  colours  j 
and  the  great  discovery  which  Newton  made, 
not  much  more  than  a century  ago,  was  in 
reality  tho  discovery  of  a primeval  act  of  God’s 
providence,  of  which  men  had  perceived,  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  pleasant  and  refreshing 
consequences,  though  they  were  in  ignorance  of 
the  method  of  God’s  operation. 

I have  now  spent  as  much  time  as  I can  afibrd 
upon  the  general  question  of  art,  and  I pass  on 
to  tho  more  direct  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  I have  chosen  particularly  for  this  address 
and  which  I have  shadowed  forth  in  the  epi- 
grammatic title  High  Art  in  Low  Countries. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  notion  is  generally 
prevalent,  but  I confess  that  to  me  it  seems  very 
natural,  that  districts  such  as  this  in  which 
Wisbech  is  situated  should  be 'unfavourable  to 
the  flourishing  of  art  and  the  birth  and  growth 
of  art  genius.  Par  be  it  from  mo  to  say  any- 
thing  disrespectful  concerning  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
but  its  best  friends  will  not  deny  that  it  is  flat, 
that  it  is  deficient  in  picturesque  features,  and 
that  there  is  not  much  in  it  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion, or  drive  men  to  write  poetry  in  celebra- 
tion of  its  natural  beauties.  The  wild  land  of, 
mountains,  waterfalls,  woods,  and  rivers,  seems 
to  be,  ns  Sir  Walter  Scott  phrases  it,  the  “ true 
nurse  of  the  poetic  cliild;”  in  the  midst  of 


ditches  and  sluices  the  poetic  child  is  likely  to 
be  smothered  in  infancy ; and  hence  I think 
there  is  a tendency  to  imagine  that  the  child  of 
art  is  likely  to  fare  as  badly  in  our  fen  country  or 
in  Marshland  as  the  child  of  poetry.  But  in 
truth  any  such  imagination  would  be  unfounded, 
and  would  be  contrary  to  experience.  That  this 
is  BO  I intend  to  prove  for  your  comfort  more  at 
length  presently,  but  before  I do  so  I would_firBt 
make  two  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
absence  of  natural  beauty  in  a ,flat  country  is 
likely  to  force  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  direction  of  art.  The  possession  of  every- 
thing upon  which  the  eye  can  delight  to  rest 
all  ready  made  (as  it  were)  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  may  have  the  effect  of  checking  the 
appetite  for  art,  whereas  the  famine  of  natural 
beauty  may  compel  a search  for  artificial  food. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  works  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prosaic  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  the  [flat^country  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I 
think  that  every  one  must  feel  that  the  existence 
of  beaxitiful  churches,  such  as  we  find  through- 
out Lincolnshire  and  the  Marshland  district  of 
Norfolk,  is  a boon  which  in  a more  interest- 
ing country  we  should  not  appreciate  nearly  so 
highly. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  I think  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a flat  country  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages  even  in  respect  of  beautiful 
objects  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure, 
and  by  which  the  artist’s  eye  can  be  educated. 
The  eflTects  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  generally 
all  beauties  depending  upon  the  atmosphere,  are 
seen  nowhere  better  than  in  a district  such  as 
this : every  one  must  have  been  struck  occasionally 
with  the  grand  cloud  pictures  which  may  be  seen 
in  a country  having  a wide  horizon, — eccentric 
forms,  Alpine  snowy  ranges,  weasels  and  whales, 
and  every  variety  of  hue  : no  lesson  in  colours 
can  be  better,  and  with  such  favourable  lights  it 
does  not  require  much  to  make  a picture  : a 
twist  in  a river  with  a windmill,  or  a cottage, 
an  old  barge,  a peasant,  and  a dog,  will 
probably  furnish  tho  subject  of  a charming  work 
of  art. 

Perhaps  I may  add  in  speaking  of  flat 
countries,  that  they  have  in  past  times  had  an 
advantage  over  others  in  this  respect,  that  they 
have  got  rich  more  quickly.  Districts  lying 
level  with  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  natural 
highways  in  the  form  of  rivers,  with  a rich  soil 
ready  for  tillage,  have  generally  been  the  earliest 
homes  of  commercial  wealth,  and  wealth  is 
necessary  for  tho  encouragement  of  art;  “money” 
is  said  to  “ make  the  mare  to  go,”  and  it  makes 
the  artist’s  brains  and  fingers  to  go  too  : artists 
of  all  kinds  object  to  hunger,  and  unless  there  be 
men  who  are  rich  enough  to  be  patrons  of  art, 
art  is  likely  to  wane. 

To  be  sure,  yon  may  sometimes  find  a 
man  art-mad,  like  the  famous  French  potter 
Palissy,  who  broke  up  his  chairs,  tables,  bed- 
steads, everything,  to  keep  up  the  fire  in  his 
furnace  till  his  experimental  pieces  of  pottery 
were  sufficiently  baked,  and  who  got  into  scrapes 
with  his  wife  in  consequence,  which  would  have 
appalled  a less  stout-hearted  man  ; and  even 
Palissy,  by  the  way,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  achieve  what  he  did  had  he  not  met  with 
influential  patrons  in  the  royal  family  of  France. 
Money  does  not  necessarily  beget  art ; it  may 
breed  mere  vulgarity  and  extravagance.  Still 
there  must  be  wealth  to  enable  people  to 
patronise  art,  and  there  must  be  education  to 
teach  people  to  appreciate  it,  and  those  countries 
which  rise  early  to  opulence  are  likely  to  be 
found  amongst  the  early  nurses  of  art. 

And  these  considerations  lead  me  to  speak 
upon  the  remarkable  growth  of  art  in  times  gone 
by  in  those  countries,  which  we  claim,  par 
excellence,  as  the  Low  Countries — the  Pays  Bas — 
or  Netherlands.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how 
high  art  can  soar  in  low  countries,  he  should 
observe  what  art  has  done  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  : we  people  of  the  fens  have,  as  I shall 
show  you  presently,  some  very  special  grounds 
of  consolation  concerning  art  here  in  this  Isle  of 
Ely  ; but  if  we  are  not  contented  with  what  we 
can  find  here  at  home  we  may  easily  run  over 
the  sea  and  fiud  in  a country  very  like  our  own 
consolation  enough  to  comfort  the  most  weak- 
hearted.  Will  you  kindly  accompany  me  to 
Belgium  and  Holland  for  a very  short  trip,  and 
as  the  G.E.R.  Company  has  made  everything 
so  snug  and  comfortable  by  way  of  Harwich 
and  Antwerp,  will  you  consent  to  adopt  that 
route  ?* 


* To  be  continued. 


THE  CESTUS  OP  AGLAIA. 

Sir, — There  is  nothing,  in  these  days  at  least, 
like  a thorough  good  mystery,  whether  in  words 
or  doings.  A mystery  always  rouses  attention 
when  nothing  else  will.  If  Sir  I.  Newton  were 
to  rise  from  tho  dead  to-morrow,  in  full  vigour 
of  faculty,  and  give  the  world  of  science  and  art 
a new  idea  of  creation,  in  plain  and  com- 
prehendable  words,  I doubt  whether  the  ad- 
vanced scholars  of  our  day  would  give  him 
credit  for  anything;  but  let  ever  so  small  a 
mortal  say  his  little  say  about  almost  nothing, 
mysteriously  and  darkly,  and  unintelligibly 
enough,  and  tho  “advanced”  are  all  alive  and 
curious  about  it  and  him,  and  go  on  asking  with 
eagerness,  who  is  he,  and  what  is  the  new  won- 
der ? I think  I am  right  here  : I hope  I am.  A 
new  art'idea  is  now  dawning  mysteriously, — will 
you  allow  me — you  never  battling  a new  thing, 
however  good — to  welcome  it. 

Not  many  months  ago,  a friend  who  knows  all 
about  art  and  its  mysteries,  said  casually  to  mo 
in  course  of  talk,  “ I believe  we  have  now,  in 
this  present  year  of  grace,  as  able  painters  as 
ever  lived,  but  they  never  paint  as  good  pictures 
as  were  once  painted,  i.e.,  as  Giotto,  Raffaelle,  and 
the  rest  once  painted.”  I was  not  surprised  at 
this  remark,  for  it  is  a very  common  one,  but  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself,  why  do  not  our 
painters  do  as  well  and  as  nobly  as  they  of  past 
days,  with  all  our  science,  and  art,  and  scholar- 
ship ? You  will  allow  this  to  be  a most  moment- 
ous inquiry,  and  worth  a little  time  and  specu- 
lation to  come  at  the  truth  of. 

It  somewhat  curiously  happens  that  no  less 
advanced  a person  than  Mr.  Buskin,  the  author 
of  the  “ Cestus  of  Aglaia,”  in  the  columns  of  tho 
Art-Journal,  was  asked  but  lately  by  a friend 
precisely  this  self-same  question,  and  has,  witha- 
wonderful  array  of  scholastic  talk,  endeavoured, 
and  is  now  earnestly  endeavouring,  though  un- 
fortunately without  assistance,  to  answer  it. 
He  says, — “I  believe  that  we  have  men  now 
among  us  who  might  have  been  noble  painters, 
but  are  not ; men  whose  doings  are  as  wonderful 
in  skill,  as  inexhaustible  infancy,  as  the  work  of 
the  really  great  painters,  and  yet  these  doings 
of  theirs  are  not  great.”  Mr.  Rnskin  thus 
answers  this  tremendous  art-question  and  puz- 
zle; it  actually  rings  in  his  ear,  he  says,  and 
draws  on  his  hand.  “The  works  of  our  present 
race  of  painters  are  not  great,  for  they  are  not, 
in  the  broad,  human,  and  ethical  sense.  Good  !” 

Sir,  Mr.  Raskin  takes  a good  deal  of  printer’s 
ink  to  say  all  this.  I must  be  short,  but  must 
in  the  way  merely  of  prefatory  matter  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  now  been 
for  fully  a whole  human  generation  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  asking  himself,  and  trying  to  answer, 
this  very  question,  in  very  many  goodly  volumes 
and  that  now,  at  the  end  of  all,  volumes  and 
time,  he  is  as  new  to  the  work  as  though  it  had 
never  entered  his  head  or  eye  before.  May  I, 
with  him,  try  to  solve  it  ? What  is  the  question 
in  simple  and  intelligible  English  ? — This.  Why- 
are  all  the  oil  pictures  now  exhibiting  inTrafalgar- 
squaro,  under  tho  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  a mere  transient  art-show, 
evidencing  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  artists 
who  painted  them  to  do  something  if  they  could 
or  would?  That  is  the  question.  Why  are 
the  painters  not  Giottos  and  Raffaelles  and 
Leonardos  ? Mr.  Ruskin,  as  you  see,  has  settled 
it  in  a few  words,  not  over-flattering  ; absence  of 
" etJdcal  goodness"  is  the  cause  of  failure  in 
both  painters  and  paintings.  Forty  years  of 
talk,  and  under  the  title,  and,  doubtless,  with 
the  help  of  tho  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  and  with  our 
eyes  open  and  in  the  centre  of  London  and  sur- 
rounded by  accumulations  of  help,  this,  and  this 
only ! 

We  are  never  without  some  sort  of  help  even 
in  case  of  total  wreck  ; for,  says  an  oracle  from 
the  extreme  north,  “ Up  and  be  doing,  and  say 
your  say  whatever  it  is  at  every  chance.”  Sir, 
with  your  leave,  I will  take  this  good  advice,  and 
say  at  once  and  without  the  smallest  reserve, 
that,  so  far  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  uncharitable 
charge  against  our  painters,  and,  we  may 
suppose,  against  sculptors  and  architects, 
being  correct,  that  ethical  short  - coming  i» 
the  cause  of  their  failures,  I will  confidently 
assert  that  the  cause  is  the  very  opposite  and 
reverse.  It  is  quite  possible  to  bo  too  good. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  maudling  and  simpering 
goodness,  ethical  twaddle,  and  shere  nonsense. 
My  own  belief  is  that  never  at  any  time  was  the 
artistic  fraternity  so  good  and  correct  as  it  now 
is,  and  that  never  did  artists  as  a body  of  success- 
ful men  try  so  hardly  to  be  ethically  and 
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respectably  good,  and  to  bring  into  being 
ethically  good  paintings  and  drawings.  Pray 
look,  sir,  at  the  E.  A.  collection : it  is  a series  of 
good  efforts  and  small  sermonizings  and  preach- 
ings to  the  public — the  wicked  public ; and  to 
outsiders  who  are  not  admitted  to  this  select  art 
gathering,  the  cheapest  woodcuts  are  all  preach- 
ings and  extreme  goodness,  for  where  is  there 
to  be  found  a clever  woodcut  representation  of 
a piratical  murder  on  the  high  seas  where  there 
is  not  be  found  in  the  extreme  background  some 
good  young  man  who  is  sure,  as  the  tale  will  tell 
you,  to  come  forward  in  a minute  or  two  aud 
stop  the  sport  and  prevent  the  threatened 
murder.  Mr.  Buskin  is  all  wrong : the  pistols 
are  never  loaded  with  anything  worse  than  loose 
powder.  Our  modern  artists  cannot  stand  shot 
and  steel : they  are  far  too  ethically  good  and 
correct ; and  their  works  are  in  consequence  not 
a little  like  themselves.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  either  to  hurt  or  to  gratify : they  are 
■“  ethical  ” imaginings. 

But  what  I want,  sir,  more  particularly  to 
call  your  attention  to,  and  to  which  Mr.  Buskin’s 
remarks  have  given  significance,  is  the  hitherto,  ■ 
I believe,  unnoticed  fact  of  the  influence  which,  \ 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  our  \ 
painters  by  the  comprehensive  fact  of  all  other  ' 
phases  of  art  having  passed  into  the  domain  of 
curt  mamifactv/re.  We  have,  in  reality,  now-a- 
days,  no  art  whatever  : it  is  all  art  manufacture, 
and  mere  matter  of  business.  It  is  the  trade 
part  of  it  all  which  the  well-dressed  and  respect- 
able and  ethical  artist  h&s  to  do  .with;  the  art 
part  of  it  is  all  left  to  subordinates  and  unin- 
terested servants.  This  atmosphere  of  nothing- 
ness  and  quackery  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
acted on  the  painters  without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  and  converted  them,  so  to  phrase  it,  each 
one  into  a sort  of  individual  painting  manufac- 
turer ; not  in  groups,  as  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  but  individually  into  picture  mann- 
facturera.  Let  any  one,  in  proof  of  this,  notice 
attentively  any  of  these  paintings,  and  he 
will  speedily  Recover  that  goodness,  and  re- 
spectability, and  cleanliness,  and  order  are  the 
prevailing  characteristics ; in  other  words,  they 
have  been  all  of  them  painted  indoors,  in  com- 
fortable rooms,  from  recollection,  or  from  photo- 
graphs, away  from  the  objects  represented,  and 
for  genteel  spectators  and  purchasers,  and  for 
people  easily  and  quickly  offended  at  nature — 
moving  nature.  I say,  then,  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
Buskin,  that  all  these  pictures  are  respectable 
and  ethically  good,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to 
alarm  the  most  delicately  sensitive.  They  are 
not  only  not  great,  as  he  justly  says,  but  the  very 
road  to  greatness  is  lost  sight  of ; the  painters 
have  taken  a wrong  turning;  and  certainly  Mr. 
Buskin  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  any  of  them 
in  the  way  of  the  right  road,  even  after  a whole 
generation  of  talk  and  preaching.  A little  talk 
'loith  the  devil  is  what  our  painters  now  stand  in 
need  of;  and  the  coming  face  to  face  with  nature 
herself,  not  through  their  imaginations,  but  eye- 
sight. Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  imitate,  says 
Mr.  Buskin  to  the  assembled  architects  on  a late 
occasion ; how,  may  wo  ask  therefore,  is  it  that 
we  have  not  such  a thing  throughout  this 
picture-show  as  apehhle  well  drawn  and  coloured, 
or  a leaf,  or  so  much  as  a dead  jiower,  or  a square 
inch  of  human  flesh  and  blood  as  good,  at  least, 
as  Eeynolds’s ; or  to  come  still  lower  down,  a 
table-cloth  equal  to  one  by  an  old  Dutchman  P 
Traitorous  to  the  royalty  of  nature  have  the 
whole  Dutch  race  been,  says  Mr.  Buskin ; how  is 
it  then  that  they  have  beaten  us  now  and  always 
so  hollowly  P The  poor,  simple  Hollander 
painted  the  cloth  before  him,  and  stood  by  it  all 
the  time,  the  cloth  being  worth  the  pains.  And 
perhaps,  another  good  reason,  manufactured  his 
own  colours.  Beal  genuine  work  is  the  Dutch 
bond-fide  art  handwriting,  as  true,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  as  the  wall  painting  of  “ form- 
less” Egypt!  A very  wonderful  phase  of  art, 
so  true  that  our  great  newspaper  authority  has 
missed  it.  Art  facts  again  wanted. 

I cannot  see,  myself,  how  art  and  painting  can 
go  much  lower  than  they  now  are.  I do  not 
mean  want  of  power  in  the  artists,  but  in  the 
resultant  work.  "When  the  tide  is  at  the  lowest 
it  must  soon  begin  to  rise,  it  cannot  rest  there. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  such  a state  of  simpering 
ethical  goodness,  and  imaginative  purity,  and 
horror  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  “naturalmam,”  and  “pure 
nature,”  that  there  is  really  nothing  left  but  the 
mere  empty  “imaginative  faculty;”  we  are 
seated  truly  on  immaterial,  spiritual  thrones, 
gazing  on  vacancy,  or  “ illustrative  books  of 
reference !”  Is  it  not,  sir,  time  to  dismount, 
.grow  practical,  open  our  eyes  and  look  about  us. 


not  on  the  books,  but  on  things  themselves  ? 
It  is  time  to  have  done  with  all  t.Liiii  ethical 
imaginativeness. 

We  hear  from  its  President  that  the  Boyal 
Academy  is  to  be  reformed,  that  there  are  to  be 
forty  Academicians,  an  unlimited  number  of 
associates,  as  there  ought  to  be,  and  I hope  an 
equally  unlimited  number  of  life  students.  The 
future  strength  of  the  Academy  must  lie  in  the 
students,  and  I never  yet  have  spoken  to  a 
member  of  the  Academy  who  did  not  at  least, 
after  a time,  admit  this,  and  who  did  not 
contend  that  the  Boyal  Academy  had  all  along 
said  so,  and  had  seldom  or  never  met  in  council 
without  the  “ student  element”  forming  a 
feature  in  the  official  talk.  Thus  far  the  tide 
being  ont  there  is  ground. 

Suppose,  therefore,  the  Boyal  Academy  would 
condescend  (and  if  it  will  not,  some  entirely  new 
Art  Society)  to  declare  Aglaia  a myth,  and  the 
imagiuative  faculty  a mere  vacancy,  till  Nature 
puts  something  there  ; that  beans  are  beans  and 
nothing  else,  aud  very  hard  indeed  to  draw  and 
paint ; and  that  all  the  gods  of  antiquity,  toge- 
ther or  sepai’ate,  cannot  help  towards  the  draw- 
ing a withered  leaf;  and  that  of  the  two,  live 
dolls  are  really  much  better,  bad  as  they  are, 
than  dead  and  mythical  ones.  Suppose  that 
the  Boyal  Academy  would  own  to  and  boldly  take 
to  the  solemn  earthy  fact  that  nature  is  nature  and 
mnst  bo  looked  at  boldly,  first  with  eyes  unspec- 
tacled,  before  there  is  or  can  be  any  possibility  of 
enchanting  the  imaginative  faculty.  Suppose, 
sir,  to  abandon  hard  words  for  a moment,  the 
Boyal  Academy  were  to  say  to  their  painter- 
students,  “ A bean  is  a bean,  and  well  worth  your 
drawing  and  painting,  no  enchanter  being  by, 
much  bettor  worth  copying  than  any  antique 
copy  of  one ; and  when  so  drawn  and  painted, 
the  said  painting  will  be  recognised  by  us,  the 
.Academicians,  as  your  own,  and  not  another’s, 
who  may  perhaps  have  bought  it,  necessity  com- 
pelling the  sale  ; and  that  to  do  and  bring  about 
all  this  wo  recognise  the  existence  of  actual  live 
beans  for  the  first  time  in  our  existence,  now 
. 100  years,  and  offer  them  to  you  to  simply  copy.” 
You  laugh  at  this  obvious  idea,  but  be  it  re- 
membered that  from  the  first  hour  of  the 
Academy's  existence  it  has  never  officially 
recognised  the  value  or  even  existence  of  any 
one  thing  living;  nothing  but  unclothed  man, 
cramped  into  a posture  which  nothing  but 
“ setting  ” and  pay  by  the  hour  could  force  or 
keep  any  one  in.  Leaves,  flowers,  trees,  and  the 
whole  world  of  animated  animal  nature,  it  has 
never,  as  a school,  even  looked  at.  A moving 
figure  no  Boyal  Academy  student  ever  saw.  Wo 
want  areformed  Royal  Academy,  both  in  numbers, 
foundational  principles,  practice,  and  ethics,  the 
fair  human  ethics  of  taking  human  nature  as  it 
is,  and  the  not  expecting  too  much  “ goodness.” 

Would  not  some  such  change  as  this  in  the 
Academy  system,  or  a new  society  founded  on 
such  principle,  as  the  positive  rejection  of  the 
imaginative  in  art  and  the  working  on  fact,  in- 
augurate a new  coming  era  in  art-action  and 
result  ? I have  no  manner  of  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  Mr.  Buskin’s  “Aglaia”  was  at  one 
time,  a long  time  ago,  a real  living  personage, 
and  no  doll,  mythical  or  otherwise ; and  am 
quite  sure  that  the  very  best  existing  art-copy  of 
her  is  that  which  has  the  closest  resemblance  to 
some  past  or  present  living  Aglaia.  My  idea  of 
the  cestns,  and  I have  thought  a good  deal 
about  it,  is  that  it  was  merely  a simple  waist- 
band, not  for  ornament,  but  use.  I think  it  tied 
in  the  dress  she  wore.  I have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion through  my  entire  rejection  of  the 
“ Anthropomorphic  ” element  in  Greek  art.  At 
the  British  Museum  you  may  see  a cestus.  Would 
that  the  Academy  had  this,  and  would  show  it 
their  students,  and  compel  them  to  draw  it, 
paint  it,  and  carve  it ; for  if  so,  how  much  prac- 
tical good  would  follow,  for  what  then  would  the 
mythical  and  mysterious  “Cestus  of  Aglaia” 
be  ? — Printer’s  ink ! 

If  the  Boyal  Academy  ever  does  come  to 
reform  itself  and  its  system,  or  if  any  new  art 
society,  fonnded  on  nature  and  justice,  be  pos- 
sible in  this  art-hindering  and  art-manufacturing 
generation,  I think  it  mnst — I am  quite  sure  it 
ought  to — be  on  Goethe’s  “ earthy  ” and  material 
principles,  and  on  the  distinct  admission  that 
the  mind  of  man  is,  per  se,  a vacancy,  and  is  to 
be  filled,  not  by  internal  imaginings,  but  through 
the  senses  letting  in  extern^  and  seif-glorified 
nature,  i.  c.,  nature  glorious  and  beautiful  in 
itself, — man  being  able  to  think  of  nothing  that 
is  not  either  a remembered  natural  form,  or  a 
combination  of  natural  forms.  If  an  imaginative 
objector  here  say,  away  with  such  materialism, 
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I would  ask,  how  is  it  that  no  past  limner  of 
even  angelic  forms  has  ever  yet,  even  for  a 
moment,  hinted  at  anything  lovelier  than  the 
face  of  a child,  and  that  no  man  has  as  yet  either 
drawn  or  painted  perfectly  even  that?  The 
highest  effort  of  human  artistic  power  on  this 
earth  consists,  and  always  must  consist,  in  the 
simple  catching  and  transfixing  of  this  perpetu- 
ally and  momentarily  changeable  and  living 
expi’ession  and  beauty.  As  Goethe’s  earth  spirit 
has  it,  “ we  see  nothing  but  the  living  visible 
garment  of  deity ; ” or  as  the  Lord  Rector  Car- 
lyle says,  “Man,  though  an  unutterable  mystery, 
is,  after  all,  but  a visible  forked  straddling 
animal,”  and  as  such  must  he  be  limned. 

C.  Beuce  Allen. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  present  session 
of  tluB  Association  has  been  held  in  the  George- 
street  Rooms.  Mr.  W.  D.  Robertson,  the  presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the 
annual  report  of  the  council,  in  which  they  re- 
commended that  in  future  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  should  be  held  fortnightly  instead  of 
monthly,  as  heretofore.  The  treasurer  gave  in 
his  annual  statement,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  funds  were  in  a very  favourable  state,  i 
and  that  a considerable  sum  could  be  devoted  to 
increasing  the  library.  The  next  business  was 
the  election  of  the  new  office-bearers,  when  the 
followinggentlemen  were  unanimously  elected : — 
President,  Mr.  W.  Beattie;  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Robertson;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  D.  Dick; 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Miller.  The  retiring 
president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Robertson,  delivered  his  | 
valedictory  address,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  fl 
the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  congratulated  i 
the  Association  npon  the  many  valuable  papers 
which  had  been  read  before  it,  and  which  ^YOuld 
appear  in  its  Transactions.  Mr.  Robertson  also 
touched  upon  the  progress  of  architecture  gene-  I 
rally,  and  impressed  upon  the  members  the  im- 
portance of  combined  and  steady  effort,  if 
progress  is  to  be  made.  The  arrangements  for 
the  annual  excursion,  to  be  held  in  June,  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting  and  approved  of. 


THE  LADIES’  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

As  we  are  very  desirous  of  promoting  the  , 
objects  and  the  welfare  of  this  active  and  i 
important  association  of  sanitary  pioneers,  let  j 
us  again  take  a slight  glimpse  of  what  they  have  n 
already  done,  so  as  to  show  what  they  are  capable  '1 
of  still  further  doing,  and  how  well  they  merit  | 
public  and  substantial  support.  In  the  first  place  i( 
we  may  premise  that  the  Committee  commenced  1 
work  on  the  1st  of  October,  1S57.  Since  that  i) 
date  they  have  issued  eight  reports,  and  442  mem-  i| 
hers  only  have  joined  the  Association  in  eight  I 
years,  twenty  of  these  having  been  life  mem-  i 
bers,  who  subscribed  from  lOi.  to  2001.  each,  j 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  members  are  now  ll 
on  the  list,  twenty-eight  of  whom  have  joined  . 
within  the  last  nine  months.  I 

The  average  yearly  receipts  are  only  3601.  l| 
With  this  small  sum  the  Committee  have  issued  ij 
fifty  tracts,  of  which  nearly  a million  copies  I 
have  been  published  and  circulated.  Many  of  j 
these  have  been  translated  into  several  Ian-  J 
gnages,  and  the  Committee  are  constantly  j 
requested  to  permit  their  further  translation,  d 
Through  their  distribution,  efforts  have  been  li 
made  to  form  sanitary  associations^  in  France,  j 
Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Naples,  Hungary,  1 
New  York,  and  Hobart  Town.  They  have  been  i 
carried  into  America,  Australia,  India,  China,  i 
and  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  in  hospitals,  | 
working  men’s  clubs,  lending  libraries,  Dorcas  i 
societies,  mothers’  meetings,  and  schools.  They 
are  distributed  by  the  clergy  of  ,all  denomina- 
tions, Scripture  - readers.  City  missionaries. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Bible-women,  and  sanitary 
missionaries.  The  sale  of  sanitary  tracts  last 
year  was  nearly  doubled. 

About  14,000  sanitary  reports — 4,000  of 
tract,  entitled  “ Dress  and  its  Cost,” — 1,000 
papers  on  “Overwork,” — and  2,500  of  the  paper 
entitled  "The  Dance  of  Death,” — have  been 
published  and  circulated  gratuitously  by  the 
Committee. 

A free  library  of  sanitary  books  has  been 
formed,  and  the  books  have  been  constantly 
' lent  for  the  last  six  years. 
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Thirty-one  courses,  or  233  lectures,  hare 
been  given  on  chemistry,  physiology,  and  public  I 
health,  seventeen  of  the  courses  free  to  the 
working  classes,  who  have  collected  in  crowds 
to  hear  them. 

Many  lectures  besides  these  have  been  given 
in  connexion  with  grymnastic  classes,  and  in 
various  schools  for  the  poor. 

Sanitary  meetings  have  been  held  all  over 
England  by  a member  of  the  Committee,  Mrs. 
William  Fison,  inviting  discussion  and  proposing 
sanitary  work. 

The  Committee  have  sent  ont  during  the  last 
five  seasons  1,358  parties  of  the  poorest  children 
in  London,  from  the  Bagged  Schools,  &c.,  into 
the  parks,  for  fresh  air  and  healthful  recreation. 

Branch  associations  alike  active,  have  been 
formed  in  Aberdeen,  Bath,  Brighton,  Beading, 
Oxford,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Leeds, 
Greenock,  Bristol ; and  others  are  forming  in 
Inverness,  Huntley,  Forres,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Cardiff,  Birmingham,  and  Birkenhead.  They 
distribute  tracts,  give  lectures,  send  out  park 
parties,  preach  sanitary  sermons  on  Snnday 
evenings,  establish  day  nurseries,  have  their 
depots  for  pails,  brooms,  brushes,  whitewash, 
syringes,  disinfecting  fluid,  &c.  They  cleanse 
the  houses,  visit  the  sick,  have  mothers’ 
meetings,  cooking  classes  for  girls,  physiology 
classes  for  boys,  hold  their  flower  shows,  and 
give  flannels  to  the  poor. 

Funds  are  urgently  required  to  carry  on  the 
work.  The  Committee  closed  their  financial 
year  with  only  181.  in  hand. 

This  season  the  lectures  have  been  stopped. 
Next  season  the  park  parties  must  be  stopped, 
unless  this  appeal  is  responded  to. 

The  Secretary  is  E.  S.  Griffiths,  and  the  Office, 
14a,  Princes-atreet,  Cavendish-square,  London. 


NITEO-GLYCEEINE. 

Nitro- GLYCERINE  explosioDs  appear  to  be 
attracting  attention  all  over  the  world.  An 
accident  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  at  Sydney 
in  March  last,  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  by  the  Legislative  iUsembly  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  In  America,  Congress 
has  proposed  to  make  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  nitro-glycerine  a penal  offence,  and  onr  own 
Government  intends  to  introduce  a Bill  on  the 
subject  immediately  after  the  recess.  Several 
theories  have  been  started  to  account  for  the 
explosions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  nitro- 
glycerine is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  consequent  explosions.  They  have  also  been 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  vessels 
containing  the  oil  have  been  packed  in  sawdust, 
and  that  the  fluid  having  leaked  has  caused  fer- 
mentation in  the  sawdust,  and  a conseqaont  rise 
in  the  temj>erature  sufficient  to  explode  the 
compound.  The  inventor  states  it  does  not  ex- 
plode under  a temperature  of  320®,  but  this  has 
been  denied.  Nitro-glycerine  is  not  by  any 
means  a new  compound,  having  been  discovered 
by  Sobrero  in  1817.  The  discovery  remained 
dormant,  however,  until  1863,  when  a patent 
was  taken  out  by  Nobel,  a Swedish  engineer,  for 
some  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  or 
rather  in  the  mode  of  application  of  the  com- 
pound. In  the  same  year  companies  were  formed 
in  Christiana  and  Stockholm  to  work  the  patent. 
It  became  an  article  of  commerce  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  laat  year,  since  which  time  enormous 
quantities  have  been  manufactured.  It  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  a mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glyce- 
rine at  a low  temperature.  Chemically  speak- 
ing, it  is  a substitution  compound  of  glyce- 
rine, in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
are  displaced  by  an  equ^  number  of  equivalents 
of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  poisonous,  and, 
according  to  a German  authority,  a tenth  of  a 
grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a dog.  If  a single  drop 
be  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  produces  severe 
head-ache,  which  lasts  for  many  hours.  The 
explosive  force  is  stated  to  be  ten  times  that  of 
an  equal  weight  of  gunpowder.  Several  de- 
fenders of  nitro-glycerine  have  come  forward  ; 
bat,  as  they  appear  to  be  more  or  loss  interested 
in  the  trade,  their  evidence  is  to  be  received  with 
a certain  amount  of  caution. 

The  recent  accidents  call  for  immediate  legis- 
lative interference ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
any  permanent  legislation  will  be  based  upon 
soma  independent  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  the  compound.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nitro-glycerine  is  a new  substance,  and  that 
workmen  and  others  are  comparatively  unfami- 


liar with  its  use.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  value 
in  mining  operations,  and  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  regulations  as  to  its  manufacture 
and  carriage  are  made  so  strict  as  to  be  alto- 
gether prohibitory.  Mr.  Kailton,  who  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Chemical  Society 
: in  1855,  states  that  its  properties  have  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  scientific  men,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  danger  incarred.  With 
proper  precautions,  however,  much  of  the  risk 
of  such  experiments  may  be  removed. 


; COMPETITIONS. 

The  Doncaster  Markets. — The  town  council  in 
committee  have  inspected  the  plans  sent  in  by 
various  architects  for  the  re-arrangement  and 
extension  of  the  markets  of  this  borough.  The 
drawings  were  numerous,  and,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate inspection,  were  hung  in  the  saloon,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Anelay,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor. The  premium  for  the  best  design  is  lOOZ., 
and  for  the  second,  50Z. 

Doncaster  Corn  Exchange  and  Market. — Eleven 
designs  were  received  in  competition  by  the 
Town  Council,  who  have  awarded  the  first 
' premium  to  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  of  London. 


WHAT  IS  “A  STKEET”? 

At  the  Middlesex  (May)  Sessions,  Guildhall, 
Westminster,  Joshua  Sellars,  beershop  keeper, 
and  James  Linzell,  builder,  were  indicted  by  the 
Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  (established 
1850)  for  encroaching  beyond  the  line  of  houses 
in  Orchard-place,  Tottenham.  Mr.  Tayler  and 
Mr.  Collins  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  M.  Williams  were 
counsel  for  the  defendants.  The  section  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  proceedings 
were  instituted  was  the  28th  of  the  24th  and 
25th  of  Victoria,  cap,  Gl.  It  was  proved  that 
the  consent  of  the  Board,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  statute,  had  been  refased.  All  the  pre- 
liminary facts  were  admitted,  and  the  only 
questions  for  the  jury  to  determine  were  whether 
Orchard-place  was  a street,  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  defendants  had  built  the  house  in  question 
beyond  the  line  of  frontage.  It  appeared  that 
the  so-called  “street”  consisted  of  only  a few 
cottages,  was  not  a thorouglifare,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  brickfields.  The  jury  found  that  the 
place  was  not  a street,  and  a verdict  of  not 
guilty  was  accordingly  recorded. 


MANCHESTEE 

CENTEAL  EAILWAY  STATION  AND 
GEEAT  KAILWAY  HOTEL. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  EaiU 
way  was  held  at  Manchester,  on  Friday,  the  Ilth 
inst.,  to  consider  various  bills  promoted  by  the 
company.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Watkin,  M.P.,  reviewed  seriatim 
the  different  bills  applied  for.  Eespecting  the 
important  question  of  a great  central  railway- 
station  in  Manchester,  and  the  opposition  shown 
by  the  Manchester  corporation,  Mr.  Watkin 
said, — 

“ He  had  Loped  the  company  would  have  been  allowed 
to  bring  before  Parliament  so  great  a public  improvemeut, 
without  having  to  meet  with  what  he  could  not  but  etigme- 
tiee  as  a most  vexatious  aud  unexpected  opposition  from 
the  corporation  of  Manchester.  It  so  happened  that  the 
corporation  had  of  late  years  got  too  mneh  into  the  habit 
of  changing  their  minds.  At  first  they  gave  the  directors 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  approve  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work ; but  a very  short  time  ago  they  decided 
by  a large  majority  that  it  was  not  for  the  good  of  Man- 
chester— for  that  seemed  to  be  the  logic  of  the  proposi- 
tion— to  have  the  station,  and  with  it  the  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  the  travelling  portion  of  Manchester 
citizens  improved.  It  was  not  for  tiie  directors  to  criticise 
the  motives  which  might  have  led  the  council  to  adopt 
this  course.  They  knew  that  the  corporation  had  changed 
their  minds  on  former  occasions.  They  did  so  with  regard 
to  the  post-office ; aud,  unfortunately,  Manchester  had  a 
post-office  now  which  was  neither  an  ornament  to  the 
city  nor  sufficient  to  meet  the  business  wants  of  those  who 
used  it.  It  was  well  known,  too,  that  the  council  changed 
their  minds  with  respect  to  the  town-ball,  but  fortunately 
for  the  city  in  this  instance  they  had  changed  back  again, 
and  now  would  probably  at  last  have  a new  town-hall  that 
would  be  worthy  of  it.  It  was  quite  possible,  also,  that 
alter  a large  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  citizens 
bad  been  spent,  and  the  company  had  been  put  to  very 
serious  trouble  and  annoyance,  the  council  would  change 
their  minds  again  in  regard  to  the  central  station  proposed 
; by  this  company.'’ 


On  the  subject  of  a first-class  hotel,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  central  station,  Mr. 
Watkin  thought  a city  like  Manchester  was 
cloarly  a place  where  railway  hotel  accommo- 
dation of  the  kind  proposed  should  be  provided ; 
and  there  could  be  no  donbt  of  the  success  of 
such  a speculation.  If,  as  had  been  proved  at 
the  Chai-ing-crosB  Hotel,  the  company  could 
make  a profit  of  13  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same 
time  administer  to  the  convenience  of  travellers, 
there  was  no  reason  that  he  conld  see  why  this 
profit  should  not  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
shareholders.  He  saw  no  objection,  therefore, 
to  their  erecting  at  some  future  time,  in  concert 
with  the  other  associated  companies,  a hand- 
some, or,  he  would  say,  a magnificent,  hotel  in 
connexion  with  this  railway  in  Manchester. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  25th  instant, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Manchester  Central  Station  scheme. 

Whilst  this  subject  is  before  ns,  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
question  of  railway -station  accommodation  may 
be  entertained  by  the  community  of  Manchester, 
a city  of  merchant  princes,  with  the  enlarged 
and  liberal  spirit  which  the  subject  demands. 
Let  the  citizens  of  Manchester  bear  in  mind, 
that  whatever  is  now  decided  upon  and  carried 
out  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
largely  and  rapidly  increasing  system.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  present  time  the  space 
necessary  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose  on 
far  more  advantageous  terms  than  at  any  future 
period,  and  an  undue  spirit  of  niggardliness  in 
the  arrangements  now  may  result  in  a greatly- 
increased  expenditure  at  a future  time,  should  it 
prove  necessary  to  procure  an  additional  space 
when  land  shall  have  become  enhanced  in  value. 
Fears  seem  to  be  entertained  that  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  numerous  rival  railway  pro- 
prietaries, and  the  restrictions  of  the  city  corpo- 
ration, may  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 
scheme  for  station  accommodation  commensurate 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case ; but  we  have 
sufficient  faith  in  the  practical  common  sense  of 
Lancashire  men  to  believe  that  they  will  deal 
with  the  question  in  a proper  spirit.  We  shall 
watch  the  proceedings  with  interest. 


STOCKPOET. 

The  proposed  new  high-level  bridge  and  road- 
way over  the  Underbank  have  at  last  been  com- 
menced in  earnest.  The  old  bnildings  are  being 
cleared  away,  and  preparations  for  the  new 
structure  have  begun.  The  new  bridge  will 
consist  of  six  arches,  the  central  one  over  the 
Undorbank-street  being  of  cast  iron  with  per- 
forated parapets  and  a sufficiency  of  ornament 
to  prevent  its  being  (as  many  bridges  over 
public  streets  are)  an  eyesore  and  offensive  to 
good  taste.  The  other  arches  are  of  brick,  with 
stone  parapets. 

This  high-level  bridge  connects  two  important 
parts  of  the  borough,  and  will  be  a great  public- 
convenience,  leading,  as  it  does,  direct  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  market-place  and  town- 
hall,  &c. 

Mr.  Briorley,  of  Blackburn,  is  the  engineer  j 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  Stockport,  the  contractor.  The 
cost  will  be  about  6,0CJ0Z. 


THE  TEADES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — At  present  there  appears  but  little 
prospect  of  an  immediate  arrangement  of  the- 
dispute  between  the  operative  masons  of  this 
city  and  their  employers.  The  men  are  in  receipt 
of  half  their  usual  wages  from  the  trade  society. 
Many  have  left  the  city  to  seek  employment  in 
other  districts  since  the  strike  commenced. 

Birmingham. — A meeting  of  master  builders 
has  been  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Town-hall,  Mr.  Joseph  Hardwicke  in  the  chair. 
It  having  been  stated  that  two  cases  of  intimida- 
tion had  been  discovered  in  reference  to  the 
bricklayers’  dispute,  it  was  resolved  that  all 
persons  guilty  of  intimidation  should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  utmost  extent.  With  regard  to  the 
masons,  it  was  resolved,  “ That  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  inform  the  operative  masons  of 
Birmingham  thac  the  master  builders  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the  General 
Builders’  Association  to  withdraw  from  the  posi- 
tion they  have  occupied  with  reference  to  the 
present  dispute.  The  masters,  therefore,  are 
prepared  to  take  on  masons  under  the  old  roles. 
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and  pay  them  333.  per  week  in  the  sommer,  and 
308.  in  the  winter.”  After  this  resolation  the 
masons’  strike  is  virtnally  at  an  end.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  with  the  bricklayers,  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  settlement. 

Leeds.  — The  dispute  between  the  master 
briokmakers  and  their  men  has  been  settled,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  moulds  shall  be  150  in.,  but  that  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  shall  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  master  and  his  men;  and  that  if 
at  any  time  any  alteration  shall  be  required,  six 
months’  notice  shall  be  given  previous  to  its 
taking  place. 

Rotherham. — The  masters  have  acceded  to  the 
requests  made  by  the  operative  joiners  and  car- 
penters in  Kotherham  and  district,  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
The  men  will  now  be  permitted  to  cease  work  at 
one  o’clock  on  Saturday,  instead  of  four,  as 
hitherto.  The  pay,  from  the  first  Saturday  in 
June,  will  be  28s.  per  week,  in  lieu  of  268.,  as 
heretofore.  The  advance  of  2s.,  we  are  informed, 
merely  equalizes  the  Rotherham  operative 
joiners’  wages  with  the  wages  paid  in  many 
towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Cockermouth. — The  stonemasons  employed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Graves,  of  Cockermouth,  have  struck 
work,  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  4s.  6d.  to 
58.  a day,  or  else  a half-holiday  on  Saturday, 
neither  of  which  concessions  the  master  would 
grant. 

Galashiels. — The  masons’  strike  still  continues ; 
but  a few  men  have  gone  back  to  work  on  the 
old  terms.  The  great  majority,  however,  have 
left  the  town  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  strike 
has  greatly  paralysed  building  operations  for  a 
season.  The  masons’  strike  has  ended,  the  few 
men  left  in  the  town  having  resumed  work  on 
the  masters’  terms,  viz.  at  6d.  per  hour. 

Crieff. — The  employers  who  refused  to  grant 
the  demand  of  6d.  per  day  and  a half-holiday  on 
Saturday,  made  by  the  journeymen  joiners,  have 
yielded,  and  the  men  have  returned  to  their 
work.  The  wages  now  paid  are  20s.  per  week 
of  fifty-seven  hours. 


GRAVESTONES. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Gee  says  : — “ The  tower 
of  Helpstone  church,  near  Stamford,  a curious 
octagonal  tower  of,  I believe,  Edward  III.’s  time, 
has  recently  been  taken  down,  being  in  a dan- 
gerous state,  and  rebuilt  after  the  ancient 
model  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  it  was  found 
during  the  work  that  the  old  tower  was 
largely  composed  of  gravestones  of  an  earlier 
date.  I have  photographs  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  stones  discovered,  which  would 
form  excellent  models  for  imitation  in  preference 
to  the  paving-stones  set  endways,  which  now 
disfigure  so  many  of  our  churchyards.  I may 
add  that  at  Folksworth,  in  Huntingdonshire,  a 
fine  ancient  head'Stone  still  marks  a grave  in 
that  churchyard.” 


THE  ALEXANDRA  MEMORIAL  HOMES 
AT  MARGATE. 

The  memorial  stone  of  these  Almshouses  was 
laid  at  Margate  on  Thursday,  the  17th  iust.,  by 
Mrs.  J.  Taddy  Friend,  of  Northdown  House. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  and  magistrates  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  donors  (among  whom  stand  pre- 
eminent Mr.  Wra.  Barker  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Cobb, 
who  have  respectively  subscribed  l,250h  and 
1,1001.  to  the  funds  of  the  charity),  and  the 
directors  of  the  various  local  public  companies, 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  The  stone  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ The  Margate  Alexandra  Memorial  Homes,  supported 
t)y  voluntary  contributions.  Patrons  their  R.IIU.  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Erected  to  commemorate 
the  safe  arrival  off  Margate  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Alexandra  on  her  way  from  Denmark  to  London,  and  her 
gracious  reception  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  onboard 
the  royal  yacht  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1063.  This 
memorial  stone  was  laid  the  17th  day  of  May,  1866,  by 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Priend. — G.  Y.  Hunter,  Mayor.” 

The  elevation  of  the  almshouses  is  somewhat 
in  the  Italian  style,  but  the  interior  accommoda- 
tion is  designed  on  a very  limited  scale.  The 
site  is  south  of  the  town  of  Margate.  Messrs. 
Hayward  & Reeve,  whose  plan  and  tender 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, are  the  contractors  for  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Lane  Sear  is  the  surveyor  in  charge  of  the 
works.  The  drawings  were  by  Mr.  Oldfield. 


ORDERS  IN  WRITING  FOR  EXTRAS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes, — “ A case  has  been 
decided  during  the  last  week  by  an  arbitrator  (a 
barrister),  in  which  the  plaintiffs,  Longmire  & 
Burge,  builders,  sought  to  recover  a sum  of 
money  for  extra  works  on  a house  at  Wimbledon, 
which  was  resisted  by  Alderman  Gabriel,  the 
defendant,  on  the  ground  of  a written  order  not 
having  been  given.  The  arbitrator  engaged  as 
assessor  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Gritten, 
surveyor,  who  measured  the  work  and  valued  it 
at  9901.,  which,  though  less  than  their  claim,  the 
plaintiffs  would  have  abided  by;  but,  on  the 
point  of  law,  the  referee  has  found  for  the  de- 
fendant. It  seems  a great  hardship  that  hard- 
working men  should  have  to  expend  their  money 
on  the  property  of  another  in  this  way,  and  after 
incurring  largecoststo  recovertbe  amount,  should 
find  that  they  have  to  lose  everything.”  We 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  print  the 
statement  merely  as  a warning  to  builders. 


ACOUSTIC  POTTERY. 

In  continuation  of  tho  notes  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Builder  on  this 
subject,  more  especially  in  reference  to  a plan 
and  description  of  pottery  found  in  two  of  the 
Norwich  churches,  which  appeared  in  your 
volume  for  1863,  p.  893,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact,  that  tho  same 
thing  has  been  this  week  again  found  in  a 
third  church  (All  Saints),  in  this  city  (Norwich), 
upon  the  removal  of  the  wood  flooring  under 
the  old  benching  in  the  chancel. 

This  being  a small  church,  there  were  only 
sixteen  jars  in  all ; those  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  being  4 ft.  G in.  apart,  from  centre  to 
centre,  the  outer  ones  being  built  into  the 
main  rubble  walls  of  the  church,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly were  laid  there  whilst  it  was  being 
erected.  These  walls  appear  to  be  of  early 
Perpendicular  date.  The  drain  or  sunken  cham- 
ber, to  which  the  mouths  of  the  pots  faced, 
was  2 ft.  4 in.  wide  by  15  in.  deep,  and,  as  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Mancroft,  was  rough -cast  in  the 
inside,  and  had  no  other  covering  than  the 
wood  flooring.  The  jars  are  7 in.  deep  and 
7i  in.  in  the  widest  part  of  the  swell,  without 
bandies,  and  aro  glazed  on  the  inside.  I have 
managed  to  secure  one  perfect.  All  the  others 
were  more  or  less  broken  by  the  workmen 
before  I knew  of  the  discovery.  Whether  they 
were  at  all  intended  for  acoustic  purposes  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful. 

R.  Makilwaine  Piiipson. 


DEPTFORD. 

Sir, — To  use  a simile,  the  antegonistic  planks  (say 
sleepers)  of  our  sanitary  Board,  have  now  shown  evidence 
of  vivification.  A eang  of  men  are  at  work  at  the  upper 
end  of  our  (Ducal)  Hamilton-street,  and  have  broken 
ground.  Ob  ! happy  day  : theunoil'ending  denizens  thereof 
may  felicitate  themselves  that  there  is  now  a chance  of 
, escape  from  the  greedy  maw  of  nnsparing  pestilence. 
You,  Sir,  must  be  the  proximate  cause  of  a consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  hoped  for.  To  you  one  might  apply  the 
words  of  an  antiphon  of  the  old  church,— Prospere, 
precede,  et  regna,” — may  it  be  fulfilled. 

An  Inuaditant  op  St.  Pavl’s,  DEPTrouD. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Somerhy  (Leicestershire). — The  Church  of  All 
Saints  has  undergone  restoration.  The  un- 
sightly brick  arcade  on  the  south  side  has  been 
removed,  and  stone  columns,  with  carved  capi- 
tals and  moulded  arches,  substituted  for  it.  The 
clerestory  windows  are  new,  the  only  remains  of 
the  old  ones  being  a small  portion  of  the  jambs. 
Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  window  in  the 
south  aisle,  which  bad  been  patched  up  with 
brickwork.  These  have  all  been  restored.  The 
west  window,  which  occupies  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  church,  was  also  a nondescript 
affair,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a three-light 
window,  with  tracery.  This  window  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Barnard;  the  subject,  “The  Good 
Samaritan,"  which  has  been  rendered  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  roofs  of  north  and 
south  aisles  are  new ; the  south  porch  has  been  re- 
stored ; and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been 
drained.  The  tower  and  spire  have  both  been 
repaired.  In  the  interior  the  old  pewing  has 
been,  cleared  ont,  together  with  the  gallery. 


which  blocked  np  the  tower  arch,  and  new  deal  U 
benches  have  replaced  the  old  square  pews.  The  si 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  alabaster  columns  and  it 
carved  panels.  The  reading-desk  and  lectern  o 
are  of  oak.  The  church  is  warmed  by  stoves,  ^ 
invented  by  Mr.  Porritt,  of  Bolton.  The  doors  are  e 
new,  and  of  grained  oak.  The  aisles  are  paved  li 
with  black  and  red  quarries,  laid  in  patterns. 

The  chancel  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  works  a 
generally  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  John-  .j 
son  & Russell,  of  Leicester.  The  carving  is  by  ^ 
Mr.  Wale,  of  Leicester.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson  is  the  ii 
architect.  The  outlay  has  been  abont  1,2001. 

Lyndon  (Rutland). — The  church  here  has  been  i 

lately  opened,  after  being  restored  and  slightly  ^ 

enlarged.  Thechancelhadbeenmuchmodemized,  | 

and  had  a low-pitched  roof  of  deal  covered  with  3 

blue  slates.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a high-  >i 

pitched  roof  covered  with  Collyweston  slates,  , |E 
and  having  internally  a wagon-ceiling  of  oak  , |f 
boarding.  A new  east  window  has  been  inserted,  i ^ 
and  an  organ-room,  part  of  which  serves  as  a ii 
vestry,  has  been  built  on  the  north  side,  opening 
into  the  chancel  by  an  arch  of  which  the  inner  « 

order  is  ensped  and  has  the  spandrels  filled  in  B 

with  verd  antique  marble.  The  north  aisle  of  r 

the  nave  has  been  widened  by  taking  down  the  k 

north  wall  and  rebuilding  it  farther  out.  The  .p. 

square  openings  (some  of  them  fitted  with  U 

wooden  sashes)  which  formerly  lighted  the  aisles  {k 

have  been  replaced  by  new  stone  traceried  p- 

windows.  These  are  glazed  with  lead  quarries,  a 

and  the  leadwork  is  arranged  in  geometrical  L 

patterns.  Tho  west  window  has  been  glazed  k 

with  stained  glass  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  p 

Powell.  Tho  nave  arcades  were  in  so  dangerous  p 

a state  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  re-  A 

build  them.  They  were  carefully  taken  down,  |B 

and  the  stones  marked  and  put  up  again  each  in  lu 

its  original  position.  At  the  same  time,  the  lii 

stonework  of  the  clerestory  windows  was  care-  '<• 

fully  examined,  and  sufficient  marks  of  the 
tracery  that  had  once  filled  them  were  found  to 
warrant  its  restoration,  which  was  accordingly  ^1 
effected.  The  old  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  .V- 
were  completely  decayed,  and  in  a very 
dangerous  condition.  They  have  been  replaced  k 
by  new  roofs  of  English  oak  of  tho  same  form  as  rW 
the  old,  covered  with  new  lead.  The  whole  of  ,;o 
the  church  has  been  seated  with  low  open  seats  ftl 
of  wainscot  oak.  The  floors  in  the  body  of  the  «i 
church  are  laid  with  plain  black  and  red  tiles  in  ^ 
simple  patterns.  In  the  chancel  pavements 
encaustic  tiles  and  slabs  of  Languedoc  and  Irish  || 
marbles  have  been  introduced.  The  reredos  is  ^ 
of  alabaster,  and  is  divided  by  bands  of  inlaying  k 
into  three  compartments.  The  whole  has  been  tt 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  ,c 
of  Devereux  Court,  Temple.  The  contractors  in 
were  Messrs.  Halliday  & Cave  for  the  fabric;  Mr.  ;t 
W.  Farmer  for  the  pulpit,  reredos,  marble  work,  .i 
and  carving;  Mr.  (jodwin,  of  Hereford,  for  the 
tiles.  The  total  expense  was  about  l,500i. 

Ashill  (Norfolk). — The  church  of  Ashill  has  {| 
been  restored.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  it 
ago,  a new  roof  was  put  to  the  nave,  in  the  tie-  tfi 
beam  and  king  and  queen  post  style.  It  has  lU 
been  cased  with  oak  mouldings,  and  tracery  and  ,j 
carved  spandrels  inserted  in  all  the  framed  prin-  -i 
cipals.  The  south  aisle  has  an  entirely  new  oak  ,1 
roof,  covered  with  lead.  The  benching  through-  'i 
out  is  of  oak,  the  ends,  with  their  poppyheads,  .« 
being  copied  from  a few  old  ones  still  remaining  :ji 
in  the  church.  They  are  not  fixed  to  the  floor  x 
in  tho  usual  way,  but  are  moveable.  The  pas-  •! 
sages  are  laid  with  Minton’s  red  and  black  tiles.  ,t 
The  chancel  screen  has  been  restored,  the  old  ) 
part  being  retained,  and  a now  oak  screen  of  ;r 
somewhat  similar  character  has  been  fixed  on  it< 
the  tower  arch.  This  arch  was,  nntil  now,  ,? 
blocked  uji,  and  the  opening  of  it  into  tho  church  il- 
has  added  to  tho  effect  of  the  interior,  the  west  le 
window  being  brought  into  view.  The  principal  i/i 
portion  of  the  woodwork  has  been  executed  by  i;» 
Mr.  Frost,  of  Watton  ; the  pulpit,  desk,  and  Iti 
screens  by  Mr.  Cornish,  of  North  VValsham  ; and  :if 
the  stonework  by  Mr.  Gose,  of  Shipdam.  Tho  in 
entire  cost,  about  1,500L,  is  defrayed  by  the  id 
rector,  the  Rev.  B.  Edwards ; and  the  whole  of  ■> 
the  works  have  been  designed  and  executed  «• 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Pbip-  q 
son,  of  Norwich,  architect. 

Hythe. — The  restorations  in  the  Hytbe  church,  i 
which  has  been  re-opened,  comprise  the  repair  of  n 
the  outside  roof,  which  is  newly  tiled,  with  new  « 
troughing  and  drains,  rendering  it  waterproof.  ji< 
Internally  the  walls  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  !>• 
large  pews  Lave  been  sabstituted  by  open  deal  | 
benches  capable  of  giving  sixty  additional  sit-  ? 
tings.  The  altar  was  restored  by  Mr.  Josiah  h 
Parish,  of  Colchester.  The  restoration  was  » 
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carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Moy,  of  London,  architect.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  between  6001.  and  7001.,  most 
of  which  has  been  subscribed.  It  is  next  con- 
templated to  restore  the  tower. 

W heailiampstead. — The  church  here  has  been 
're-opened  after  restoration  and  decoration. 
Amongst  the  discoveries  which  were  made  in 
course  of  the  restoration,  was  that  of  an  east 
window  in  the  north  transept, — in  later  times 
the  chapel  of  the  Garrard  family,  of  Lamer  Park, 
but  which  was  once  the  chantry  of  the  Bostock 
family,  to  which  John  of  Wheathampstead  be- 
longed. This  window  had  been  blocked  up  to 
make  room  for  a monument  to  one  of  the  Gar- 
rards.  From  the  tracery  and  some  portions  of 
*fltained  glass  which  were  found,  data  were 
[obtained  for  its  restoration.  The  church  before 
its  restoration  was  in  a state  of  grievous  decay, 
and  its  ancient  beauty  was  hidden  by  huge 
patches  of  plaster  and  brickwork,  which  covered 
the  external  walls.  The  pews  were  high,  and 
there  were  loose  forms  on  a damp  brick  floor  for 
free  seats.  The  windows  were  partly  or  wholly 
blocked  up,  and  the  church  was  altogether  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  decayed 
stonework  and  window  tracery  have  been 
cleaned,  the  roofs  raised  to  their  ancient  pitch, 
and  the  spire  to  its  former  proportions,  and 
'needful  restorations  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
chnrch,  including  the  renewing  and  re-arranging 
of  the  sittings.  Mr.  Edward  Browning,  of 

(Stamford,  was  the  architect  employed ; and 
Messrs.  Tliody  & Clayton,  of  London,  the 
builders.  The  sittings  are  all  of  oak,  and  of  the 
[modern  sort,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
north  transept,  where  the  old  Elizabethan  oak 
pews  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  There  are 
no  fixed  sittings  under  the  tower  in  front  of  the 
: pulpit.  The  floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
-representing  the  chief  events  of  onr  Saviour’s 
life.  The  decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth.  The  chancel- 
roof,  which  is  entirely  new,  and  has  been  put  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  rector,  is  panelled,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tions, and  rises  from  a carved  and  moulded 
cornice.  The  whole  is  farther  enriched  by 
colours  and  gilding.  The  cornice  is  in  horizon- 
tal bands  of  colour,  relieved  with  rose  and  lily 
ornaments.  On  the  upright  panels  above  this  is 
a foliated  pattern  in  chocolate,  white  outlined  on 
a blue  ground.  The  panels  above  are  line  dia- 
pered, the  upper  parts  being  more  elaborate  in 
design  and  warmer  in  colour.  The  three  rows 
of  panels  forming  the  top  of  the  roof  are  filled 
with  geometrical  ornament,  coloured  and  gilded. 
The  wall  on  each  side  of  the  altar  is  painted 
.with  the  iris  and  sunflower,  in  alternate  panels, 
with  top  and  bottom  borders.  The  decorations 
of  the  organ  are  principally  stencilled.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  entirely  new,  and  consists  of 
arched  ribs  springing  from  corbels  of  stone,  on 
which  are  carved  Scriptural  subjects  in  relief. 
The  equilateral  pitch  of  the  original  roof  has 
. been  restored.  The  roofs  of  the  transepts  are 
also  new.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  amounts 
. to  between  3,000J.  and  4, COOL  The  organ  was 
' built  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  London. 

Finchin^eld. — The  small  church  of  Pinching- 
'■  field  has  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing  a re- 
. novation  internally.  All  the  old  pews  in  the 
. I chancel,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
have  been  removed,  and  the  whole  re-seated 
with  open  benches,  stained  and  varnished.  A 
•number  of  illuminated  Scripture  texts  adorn  the 
walls.  The  restoration  was  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  of 
London,  architect.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
amounts  to  about  1,2001. 

Little  Sardjield,  Braintree. — The  parish  church 
has  been  re-opened.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
White,  has  built,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bodley,  of  London,  a south  aisle  to 
the  chancel.  The  chancel  is  stalled  in  oak,  and 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oak  screen ; 
the  pavement  is  encaustic  tiles  ; the  glass  in  the 
east  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  is  me- 
morial— of  three  lights,  the  centre  containing 
the  Crucifixion;  the  side  lights,  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  reredos,  in  alabaster, 
is  also  a memorial.  In  a single-light  window  in 
the  new  aisle  is  a figure  of  St.  Katherine,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  a gift  from  the  children 
•of  the  parish;  the  design  was  taken  from  a 
small  picture  enamelled  on  copper  which  was 
lately  dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  and  supposed 
to  be  of  about  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the 
chancel  roof  is  suspended  a corona  in  brass, 
bearing  twelve  lights. 


Broadodk  (Symondshnry). — The  church  here 
has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  is  situated 
near  the  highway  from  Bridporb  to  Marsh- 
wood.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  of  London. 
Mr.  Richard  Comick,  of  Bridport,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  works ; Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Brad- 
pole,  did  the  building;  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Brown,  of 
Bridport,  executed  tlie  plumbing  and  glazing  and 
the  wood-work.  The  church  consists  of  a nave 
and  chancel.  The  whole  exterior  walls  are  built 
of  red  sandstone  quarried  at  Stoke  Knapp,  save 
that  the  quoins  and  dressings  of  the  windows 
are  of  stone  from  Ham-hill.  The  roof  is  an  open 
one,  with  arch  braces,  resting  on  Ham-hill  stone 
corbels,  and  it  is  covered  with  slates.  At  the 
west  end  there  is  a bell-turret,  surmounted  by  a 
decorated  cross.  The  chancel  arch  is  composed 
of  Ham-hill  stone,  with  plain  piers,  and  the  roof 
of  the  chancel  consists  of  open  timbers  stained 
and  varnished.  Running  round  the  interior  is  a 
wooden  cornice.  The  east  window  has  three 
lancet  lights,  painted  and  given  by  Mrs.  Rawlin- 
son,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  in  the  middle, 
“ Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,”  and  on  either 
side  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  window  being 
completed  with  a mosaic  pattern  interspersed 
with  Christian  emblems.  There  is  a single  lancet 
light  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  in  which  the 
figures  represented  are  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark.  The  west  window  is  a couplet,  with 
circular  opening  in  the  head,  and  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  it  are  Our  Saviour  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  Moses ; and  in  the  gable 
above  it  there  is  a trefoil  in  a triangular 
opening,  in  which  are  represented  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  The  whole  of  these  painted  windows 
have  been  done  by  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  and  pre- 
sented by  that  lady.  The  four  laucet  lights  on 
each  side  are  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass. 

Castletown  (Stafford). — A new  chnrch,  erected 
in  Castletown,  Staftbrd,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  edifice,  with  a 
parsonage-house,  has  been  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  James  Tyrer,  a Liverpool  mer- 
chant, who  resides  at  a short  distance  from 
Stafford.  The  church  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating upwards  of  500  people,  and  the  cost  of 
its  erection,  together  with  the  parsonage-house, 
exceeds  5,0001. 


glistcttanta. 

Another  Reservoir  at  Halifax. — The  cor- 
poration baa  decided  to  add  another  reservoir  to 
the  water  supply.  It  is  to  be  formed  at  Mixen- 
den,  will  have  a capacity  of  50,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  13,0001. 

Steel  for  Safes. — W.  K.  Marvin,  Kew  York, 
claims  as  a now  metal  or  alloy,  a composition  con- 
sisting of  chromium,  cast-iron,  and  wrought-iron 
compounded  ; for  the  construction  of  sp.fe-boxes, 
vaults,  doors,  and  other  burglar-proof  structures, 
by  casting  the  same  of  the  metal  described. 

Busts  of  American  Inventors. — The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  invited  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  country  to  send  to  the 
Patent  Office  busts  of  authors  and  inventors,  and 
of  all  men  who  were  celebrated  for  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity.  The  Commissioner  promises 
to  assign  appropriate  positions  iu  the  Museum, 
bub  he  has  only  room  for  two  hundred  busts. 
The  somewhat  similar  collection  at  the  Patent 
OSice  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  commenced 
; some  years  ago  by  Mr.  "Woodcroft,  contains  about 
250  portraits,  busts,  and  medallions  of  celebrated 
inventors  and  discoverers. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester’s  Pastoral 
Staff. — In  commemoration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  having  reached  on  the  14th  insc.  his 
80th  year,  the  clergy  of  bis  diocese  have  pre- 
sented him  with  a pastoral  Stas',  as  a token  of 
their  regard  and  esteem  for  him.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  staff  itself  is  of  ivory,  and  the 
head,  bands,  and  foot  are  of  silver  gilt,  and 
jewelled.  The  stem  of  the  curved  portion  of  the 
head  rests  on  a series  of  mouldings,  which  form 
a base  to  it.  These  are  supported  on  twelve 
small  twisted  columns  of  silver  gilt,  with 
foliated  capitals  : between  each  of  them  are 
inlays  of  malachite  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  head 
is  also  otherwise  elaborately  ornamented  with 
pearls,  garnets,  enamels,  gold  filagree  work,  &c. 
The  coat  of  the  whole  ia  about  llOi. 


Great  Fire  in  Manchester. — The  extensive 
pile  of  warehouses  belonging  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  Great  Western  Railway 
Companies,  which  occupy  the  wide  area  bounded 
by  Liverpool-road,  Lower  Byrom-street,  Charles- 
Street,  and  Water-street,  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  site  was  originally  the  terminus  of 
the  old  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  but 
for  some  years  it  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a goods  station.  Warehouses  1 
and  2 were  completely  destroyed,  floor  after  floor 
falling  in.  The  loss  is  put  down  at  300,0001. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  at  present  a complete 
mystery.  During  its  progress  a wall  fell  in, 
burying  a fireman,  who  lies  iu  a precarious 
state  at  the  infirmary. 

Patent  Combination  System  for  Utilizing 
Sewage  and  Sewage  Matter. — The  main 
points  of  this  system  are  described  to  be  " a 
combination  of  modes  in  action  in  different  and 
distinct  instances,  with  important  additions  by 
the  patentee.  It  commends  itself  in  these  re- 
spects : — it  is  profitable,  is  no  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  streams  are  not  contami- 
nated by  the  overflow.  The  first  result  is 
attained  by  a double-tank  arrangement.  The 
nndissolved  matter  is  at  once  secured ; that  held 
in  greater  solution  is  retained  in  a brick-tank, 
being  kept  back  by  the  gravity  of  much  of  the 
particles,  and  the  stopping  of  the  lighter  and 
finer  by  the  gravel-filter  round  the  top  of  the 
tank.  The  upward  filter  then  clears  it  of  every- 
thing insoluble.  . . . Any  objectionable  smell 

in  the  process  can  bo  overcome  by  the  use  of 
Macdougall’s  disinfecting  powder.  When  the 
system  of  town  drainage  is  more  complete,  the 
, procuring  of  this  manure  elsewhere  than  at  the 
sewerage  works  being  out  of  the  question,  will 
render  it  especially  sought  for.  This  system 
also  deals  profitably  with  the  sweepings  and 
rubbish  of  towns.” 

City  of  London  Traffic  Regulation. — The 
select  committee  to  whom  the  London  (City) 
Traffic  Regulation  Bill  was  referred,  and  who 
were  instructed  ” to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of  regulating  the  traffic  of  the  metropolis,” 
agreed  to  the  following  special  report : — “Your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  further  regula- 
tion of  the  public  traffic  within  the  City  of  Lon- 
don would  be  inefficacious  and  incomplete,  unless 
corresponding  regulations  were  in  force  in  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  metropolis  ; and  that 
such  regulations  should  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  for  their  respective  districts. 
Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  think 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  proceed  with  the  Bill 
referred  to  them,  which  is  limited  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic  within  the  City  of  London ; 
your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  a 
general  measure  to  correct  the  present  defects 
in  the  law,  and  to  give  additional  powers  to 
regulate  traffic  iu  every  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis, should  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment.” In  their  report  the  select  committee 
say  they  have  agreed  to  report  the  Bill  without 
amendment. 

Nem-  Iron-Preserving  Agent.  — Dr.  Hemy 
Edward  Francis  de  Briou,  a Parisian  physician, 
who  for  many  years  has  resided  in  England,  has 
discovered  aud  patented  a process  for  preparing 
from  india-rubber  what  we  may  designate  an 
enamel  puinf,  which  is  absolutely  proof  against 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  against 
the  power  of  all  liquids  (including  the  most  potent 
acids)  to  affect  iron.  This  enamel  paint  pos- 
sesses all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  india-rubber, 
without  combining  with  them  any  other  sub- 
stance or  element  that  is  calculated  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  counteract  their  thoroughly 
eflicient  operation.  The  preparation  is  applied 
cold  and  iu  a liquid  state,  and  in  consistency 
and  general  appearance  it  resembles  such  com- 
mon oil-paint  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  iron-work. 
It  may  be  applied  with  ease ; but  of  course  it  is 
necessary  that  the  process  of  application  should 
be  conducted  with  such  care  as  will  insure  a 
complete  covering  of  the  surfaces  to  be  protected. 
This  covering  may  be  so  thin  that  its  presence 
cannot  bedetected;  whileit leaves  the  protected 
surfaces  in  all  their  original  sharply-defined 
fresbneps.  It  bardons  also  at  once,  and  imme- 
diately forms  a smooth  and  lustrous  enamel-like 
covering,  air-proof,  damp-proof,  water-proof,  and 
acid-proof.  Thus  protected  the  iron  is  safe. 
Rust  cannot  accumulate  upon  the  surface  of  this 
enamel-paint,  nor  corrode  beneath  it.  — Art- 
Joiimal. 
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Dundee. — The  north  and  aonth  walla  of  a 
three-story  building  in  Barrack -street  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  In  the  upper  story,  which 
was  principally  formed  of  wood,  three  persons 
were  working,  and  these  were  buried  in  the 
mins.  One  was  killed  by  the  pressure  of  a beam 
which  fell  upon  him.  The  two  others  were 
badly  injured.  The  building  was  old,  and  stood 
on  sandy  soil.  The  excavation  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  its 
fall. 

Ventilating  Stoves. — With  reference  to  our 
communication  from  Hr.  Boothroyd  on  the  ven. 
tilation  of  buildings,  Mr.  William  Corbitt,  of 
Eothorham,  sends  us  a printed  description  of  his 
**  patent  economical  ventOating  stove,”  which 
bftw  been  in  use  for  the  last  ten  years,  and,  as  he 
thinks,  meets  the  requirements  pointed  out  in 
Mr.  Boothroyd’s  description.  The  account  of 
it  requires  illustration  by  engravings ; but  we 
may  state  that  fresh  air  enters  behind  the 
hearth-stone,  and,  after  being  warmed,  issues  out 
into  the  room  through  a perforated  moulding 
round  the  front  of  the  stove.  “ Being  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  room  (continues 
the  description),  and  consequently  lighter,  it  at 
once  takes  an  upward  course  towards  the  ceil- 
ing ; and,  becoming  mixed  with  the  vitiated  and 
cooler  air  of  the  apartment,  gradually  descends 
towards  the  floor  and  along  to  the  fire,  and 
passes  out  of  the  room,  thus  maintaining  a con- 
stant change  of  air,  and  preventing  an  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lights, 
respiration,  &c.  The  air  required  for  combus- 
tion being  supplied  to  the  room  by  means  of  the 
valves,  and  at  an  elevated  temperature,  draughts 
are  prevented  from  doors  and  windows,  and  cold 
cnrrents  along  the  floor.  The  stove  does  not 
emit  any  unpleasant  smell,  owing  to  the  back  of 
the  fire  being  formed  of  fire-brick,  in  addition 
to  which  no  air  can  pass  from  the  fire  into  the 
air-chambers.  The  valve  can  be  easily  opened 
or  closed  by  a lever  placed  at  the  side  of  the  fire, 
thus  giving  perfect  control  over  the  ventilator. 
This  arrangement  is  available  for  ventilation  in 
summer.” 

Overcrowding  and  its  Remedy. — A meeting 
has  been  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
Townahend,  to  consider  the  evils  arising  from 
the  great  overcrowding  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  means  proposed  to 
remedy  them  by  the  "Operatives’  Honse-Build- 
ing  Company.”  There  were  present, — the  Mar- 
quis Townshend  in  the  chair  j Lord  Berners ; 
Mr.  Whalley,  M.P. ; Mr.  Otway,  M.P.  j Mr. 
Thomas  Twining  (of  Twickenham)  ; various 
clergymen  and  officers  of  health  in  the  metro- 
polis 5 Mr.  H.  Roberts,  hon.  architect  to  the 
' “ Labourers’  Friend  Society and  many  other 

I gentlemen  interested  in  this  important  subject, 

i Letters  were  read  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
others,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson,  the  secretary, 
said  that  the  company  had  been  formed  by 
gentlemen  who  believed  that  any  plan  which 
left  the  present  dwellings  standing  would  be  im- 
' perfect;  therefore  they  propose  to  demolish 

j those  miserable  houses  in  London  which  were 

now  the  haunts  of  disease  and  crime,  and  to 
build  good  and  wholesome  dwellings  for  working 
men  in  their  place.  A site  had  already  been 
secured  for  first  operations  in  that  most  degraded 
street  known  as  Old  Pye-street,  Westminster. 

, The  directors  felt  confidence  in  recommending 

the  scheme  as  a perfectly  sound  and  fairly  re- 
munerative investment,  having  the  additional 
! recommendation  of  removing  a great  public 

evil,  and  effecting  a large  amount  of  good  at  the 
same  time.  The  company  proposed  to  dispose 
of  their  buildings  upon  lease  to  working  men  or 
• otherwise,  and  to  use  the  capital  over  and  over 

again  in  fresh  buildings.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  capital  partly  in  shares  of  lOi.,  under  the 
usual  conditions  as  to  calls,  &c.,  and  partly  in 
; shares  of  like  amount,  to  be  paid  by  weekly  in- 

I’  stalments,  so  as  to  suit  working  men.  In  reply 

to  the  questions  of  the  several  medical  gentle- 
men present,  Mr.  Samnel  Sharp,  architect, 
* explained  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 

buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  for  the  com- 
' pany,  which  appeared  to  meet  with  general 

approval.  The  Rev.  Robert  Thompson,  of  Edin- 
' bui^h,  explained  the  system  of  building  in  flats 

! adopted  in  the  cities  of  Scotland,  and  expressed 

I his  belief  that  some  plan  of  the  same  kind  would 

be  highly  advantageous  to  the  working  people 
of  the  metropolis.  The  offices  of  the  company 
are  at  No.  10,  John-street,  Adelphi. 


Civil  Engineers’  Conversazione. — The  con- 
versazione  of  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
evening  next. 

Memorial  of  John  Bunyan,  at  Bedford. — 
The  chief  stone  of  this  memorial  has  been  laid. 
It  is  to  consist  of  a commodious  schoolroom,  for 
which,  with  a few  extras,  2,5001.  were  required. 
A considerable  sum  towards  the  desired  object 
has  been  realized.  The  schoolroom  will  be  con- 
nected with  Bunyan  meeting,  and  is  to  be  60  ft. 
long  by  35  ft.  wide,  and  there  will  be  six  small 
class-rooms  attached  to  it.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Usher,  of  Bedford. 

A Man  Roasted  Alite. — The  Local  Board  at 
Scarborough  are  forming  a new  drain  in  Castle- 
road,  and  the  works  are  watched  during  the 
night  by  a man  whose  duty  is  to  warn  pas- 
sengers of  danger,  and  to  attend  to  a brazier- 
fire,  used  as  a signal.  The  man  thus  employed 
was  spoken  to  at  a little  after  twelve  o’clock  one 
night,  and  it  is  supposed  he  was  at  that  time 
partially  intoxicated.  Shortly  before  two  o’clock 
a puncheon  in  which  the  watcher  sat  was 
found  to  be  burning.  The  cask,  the  straw,  and 
the  man  were  all  blazing,  the  cask  being  nearly 
consumed,  and  the  man  so  far  burnt  away  as  to 
be  past  identifying. 

Opening  of  the  Museum  or  Science  and 
Art  at  Edinburgh. — 'This  new  building  was 
opened  on  Saturday  last  by  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Alfred,  in  presence  of  a large  and  enthu- 
siastic assemblage.  The  opportunity  was  taken 
by  the  magistrates  and  council  to  present  his 
Royal  Highness  with  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  the  Senatus  Academicns  of  the  University 
made  arrangements  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  The  new  Museum 
communicates  with  the  University  by  a bridge 
thrown  over  West  College-street.  A view  of 
the  building  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  previous 
volumes. 

Railway  Matters. — The  traffic  on  the  London 
and  Greenwich  Railway  between  Greenwich 
and  Deptford  has  been  interrupted  for  several 
hours  in  consequence  of  the  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Deptford  Canal  having  caught  fire ; a heap 
of  straw  lying  close  to  the  bridge  at  either  side 
of  the  canal  becoming  ignited  by  a spark, — not 
from  an  engine,  but,  strange  to  say,  from  one  of 
the  boats.  The  running  of  all  trains  to  Green- 
wich was  suspended,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the 
engines,  the  fire  was  quickly  extinguished,  after 
which  an  examination  of  the  bridge  was  made, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  uninjured.  A portion 
of  the  woodwork  was  slightly  charred ; but  the 
bridge  itself  was  still  secure.  Traffic  was  ac- 
cordingly resumed. 

Osborne  House. — By  the  Queen’s  commands* 
various  works  and  alterations  are  now  being 
carried  out  at  Osborne.  Amongst  these  is  the 
paving  of  the  garden  walks  and  upper  and  lower 
terraces,  by  Armani  & Co.,  of  London,  with 
their  patent  metallic  lava,  made  to  take  the 
appearance  of  gravel.  The  paving  is  laid  down 
in  a hot  state,  in  thickness  about  three  inches, 
and  consists  of  two  coats  of  Seyssel  asphalte, 
having  the  surface  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
mixed  with  fine  sea  pebbles.  This  gives  a good 
uniform  surface,  retains  an  agreeable  colour, 
and  prevents  the  growth,  of  weeds.  The  same 
description  of  paving  was  laid  by  Armani  & Co. 
many  years  ago,  round  the  fountains  at  Osborne, 
under  the  directions  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 


TENDERS 

For  warehouse  in  Ogle-street,  for  Mr.  Short.  Mr. 

BuD,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Foster,,,.  £718  0 0 

Saunders  (512  0 0 

Roper 690  0 0 

Mashman  575  0 0 

Hookham  571  0 0 

Hyde  ....  660  0 0 


For  house  and  shops  in  Union-street,  for  Mr.  Weston. 

Mr.  Bull,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Foster £901  0 0 

Hookham  821  0 0 

Saunders  760  0 0 

Marshman 726  0 0 

Roper 716  0 0 

Hyde  ....  698  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  yiUaa  at  Addiscombe.  Mr. 
James  Tolley,  architect : — 

Richards  (accepted)  £1,330  0 0 


For  repairs,  &c.,  to  Kilbum  House,  Kilbum.  Mr. 
James  Tolley,  architect:— 

Richards £140  0 0 

Williams  & Son  391  0 0 

John  Williama 265  0 0 


For  a house  in  Highbury  New  Park,  for  Mr.  Edwar 
Smith.  Mr.  C.  Hambridge,  architect.  Quantities  sui 
plied  by  M r.  Dennison “ 

Myers  & Sons  £3,233  0 0 

Higgs  3,119  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 2,900  0 0 

Bishop 2,838  0 0 

Hill&Eeddell 2,710  0 0 

Webb  & Sons  2,091  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,689  0 0 


For  bouse  and  shops  in  Union-street,  for  Mr.  Tygatt 
Mr.  Bui],  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

£1,480 

1,251 
1,216 


Poster.. 
Hookham  , 
Mashman  ' 

Roper  

Saunders.. .. 
Hyde  


1,2 


l,li 


0 0 


0 0 


1,170  0 0 


U For  new  warehouse  in  Henry-street,  Dublin,  exclunt 
of  plate  glass,  revolving  shutters,  and  fixtures,  for  Messr 
Evane,  Hazleton,  Scott,  & Co.  Mr.  William  Pogerti 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon 
Bolton.  £6,660  0 0 

Hail  & Son 6,120  0 0 

Kerr 6,760  0 0 

Millard  6,600  0 0 

Ryan  & Son  6,000  0 0 

WiUiams 5,000  0 0 

Moyers  1,985  0 0 

Scanlan  4,775  0 0 

Meade 4,650  0 0 

Nolan  (accepted) 4,596  0 0 


For  building  the  Knaphill  W'esleyan  Chapel,  Wokini 
Messrs.  Pocock  & Co.,  architects:— 

Minty  & Son  £074  16  0 

Nightingale  679  0 0 

Harris 489  0 0 

Mason 439  0 0 


For  rebuilding  of  the  Sacleney  Gasette  Office.  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  architect 

Gander  £755  16  0 

Gray  & Son  619  16  0 

Nightingale  664  0 0 

High  . 650  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  493  0 0 

Darkin  435  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Congregational  church  at  O 
Ford.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect.  Quantitir 
supplied : — 

Ennor  £3,261  0 0 

Browne  & Hobinson  3,225  0 0 

Perry  3,213  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  3,175  0 0 

Carter  & Sons  3,136  0 0 

Webb  & Sons  3,063  0 0 

Nixon  , 3,0*1  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  a honse  in  Montagu 
square,  for  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  arch 
tect : — 

Newman  & Mann £2,110  0 0 

Weatacott  2,030  0 o 

King  & Sons 1,928  0 0 

Clarke  A Mannooch  1,647  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  for  Mr.  Thurgood,  in  Unio 
street.  Mr.  Bletchloy,  architect.  Quantities  not  su 
plied: — 

Mashman  £1,346  0 0 

Roper  1,336  0 0 

Hyde  1,298  0 0 


For  honse  and  shop  in  Ogle-street, 
tect : — 

Cock  

Scott  

Richards 

Hyde  


Mr.  Tarring,  arcl 

...£781  0 0 
...  780  0 0 
...  697  0 0 
...  678  0 0 
...  644  0 0 


For  warehouse  in  Ogle-street,  Marylebone,  for  M 
Morgan.  Mr.  E.  Bull,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :• 

Foster £1,311  0 0 

Roper  , 1,282  0 0 

Mashman  1,264  0 0 

Saunders 1,255  0 0 

Hyde  1,24-1  0 0 

Hookham  1,150  0 0 


For  alterations  at  St.  Chad’s,  Cheetham,  Mancheate: 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijou,  architect: — 

Brady  (accepted)  £189  0 0 


For  building  villa  at  Sntton  Common,  for  Mr.  Dowto: 
Mr.  E.  Gover,  architect: — 

Cooper  £870  0 0 

Nightingale  746  0 0 

Crabb  A Vaughan  670  0 0 

Hall ...  648  0 0 

WUbraham  664  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.  Q.-T.  W.-Mr.  a— R-  W.  C.— A.  M.-J.  Y.— W.  F.-C.  It.- 
K K.-J.  D.— M.  H.  L— E.  W.  T.-R.  P.-C.  Y.-B.  C.  N.-J.  B. 
W.  R.  W.— W.  B.  J.— H.  C.— Mr.  H.— T.  C.  8.-U.  K.  * 8oiib.-H.  1 
-J.  T.-J.  McI.— V.  i D.-H.  H.  B.-H.  H.— K.  Y.-W.  F.  F.  (the 
la  a book  giving  tuch  Informatl'jn.  Better,  however,  find  »ome  pe 
eon  to  give  him  a little  ijutmctlon  in  the  eveolng*).— Nemo  (■ 
coarse  it  ii}.— Flitch  Beam*  (repliei  next  week). 

We  are  ecmpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  givU 
addreuea. 

All  etatemantaoffaeie.llateot  lenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied  I 
the  name  and  adtlreeB  of  tbs  sender,  not  urvessarUy  for  publication. 

MoTB— The  responsibUlty  of  signed  articlea,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


’Erraiim. — In  the  communication  on  " The  Thrust  t 
Gothic  Arches,"  in  p.  344,  last  column,  the  formnl 
should  have  been  printed  thus : — 


V708-6^+4xl87x46xlOO'3-  708-6|-„ 

the  sign  of  square  root  noi  including  the  term  708'6.’' 

C.E,C, 
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'i:*’"  [Adveiitisements.] 

Tke  bath  stone  company,  Limited, 

saving  opened  new  Quarriee,  are  now  prepared  to 
apply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Bos, 
Ground,  Coreham  Down,  Farleigh,  and  Combe 
Down. — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
Tuckek,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 


CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furmsh  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  SpeciRcations  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.  • 

_Ll  Mcssti,  COX  & WYMAN,  Printtra  ot  ••  THE  BUILDER,"  t 
other  Fint-claju  Publicitloiu,  ben  to  ciUl  the  atteuUon  otProprlet,.. 
of  Newspepeta  and  Periodical*  to  the  unuaiuil  PaoUitlo*  their  Esta- 
WUnment  preatiita  for  the  production  of  the  above  cl»e*  of  Work, 
. t jtyie. — Lincoln's  Inn  Steam  Pruning 


^ woodcnU,  price  144.  doth. 

^AEDEN  AECHITECTCEB  and  LAND- 

SCAPE  RaRUESINO  ; illnstrating  the  Architectural  Em- 
licjlisbnnut  of  Gardens,  with  Heruarki  on  Laiidioape  Qardeuine  In 
Ite  relation  to  Architecture. 

By  JOHN  ARTHUR  HUGHES. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A CO.  PatemoBter-row. 


Jnst  publlahed,  Fart  I.  a 


QUBURBAN  and  RURAL  ARCHITEO- 

TURE  : ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN. 


d FOREIGN. 

^ Edited  by  R L.  HLaCKBURNE.  F.8  A.  Architect. 

■o  Englleh,  German  and  other  Foreign  Ueelgne 
which  have  been  specially  given , eo  as  t 
— If  EnglUh  oiutoni ; and,  on  this  point 


In  addition 

introduced,  at  

them  to  the  peculiarity  oi 
oare  has  been  taken. 

Tbe  Work  wUl  afipear  Monthly,  In  Part*  at  la  and  Se.  each  co 
Uinlng  reepectively  I hree  and  Six  Platei.  Engraved  on  Steel,  ai 
Printed  in  Colours,  in  Imitation  of  the  original  drawings,  with  tl 
neceeaury  amount  of  descrlpltve  Letterprsee. 

Loudon  : JAMES  HAQGEB.  67,  PatemoBter-row. 


/BOUNTY  ASYLUM,  BUENTWOOD,  near 

Ay  Lichfield.— WANTED,  a good  practical  PLUMBER  for  'tbli 
luetitutlon;  must  have  experience  In  all  the  brnnchee  of  his  buelnee* 
and  have  no  objection  t«  fill  up  time  In  painting,  Ac.  Applications, 
etaling  ago.  wagee  required,  and  other  particulars,  to  be  sent  to  Dr 
DAVIS,  Medical  Superintendent,  at  the  Asylum.— N.B,  Testimonials 
••'•compauy  each  application. 


POLLING'S  AET  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

Vy  72  Plates,  wlih  Letter-press  and  nma'rous  Wood-cuts,  price 
36j.  or  80*.  when  ordered  direct  from  the  Author. 

■'  A valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  art-decoration. "—O 
Sujjini'eri  and  ArchIttcW  Journal. 

London:  Published  by  the  Author,  150,  Hampetead-road,  N.W. 


Builders'  Plant,  Phaeton,  Travelling  Cart,  and  Effects. 

Mr.  hawkings  will  SELL,  on  the 

PREMISES,  No.  30,  Little  Marylebone-streat.  on  TUESDAY 
MAY  20.  at  TWELVE  for  ONE,  the  EFFECTS  of  the  late  Mr  Cheel 
including  200  scaffold  polen.  300  itont  boards,  30  ladder*  (various) 
100  putlock.,  tresiles,  38  dor.en  cord*,  lifting  jack,  a new  crab  engine! 
and  a new  coll  of  rope  for  ditto,  pulleys,  and  a fet  of  very  large  ditto, 
blocks  and  falli,  drilling  raachtue,  tools,  benches,  etone,  Welch  lamp* 
<inantity  of  Ironwork,  painters’  mochineB,  old  sashes,  brewing  nteu- 
slit.  malt-miU,  Ac.  Ac.— On  view  Monday  and  Morning  of  Bale,  and 


Bnbdlng  Materials  of  Two  Houses,  Nob.  1C9  and  160,  Tottenham 
Contt-road. 

Mr.  GAIRDNEH  is  instnicted  by  the 

Directors  of  the  City  Bank,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the 
PREMISP.H,  on  FKID.AV,  the  1st  of  JUNE,  at  TWRLVB’o'clock 
100.001)  STOCK  BRICKS,  two  tone  oflead,  two  plate-glM*  shVS 
and  fixtores,  eonad  timber  floors,  capital  etatea,  and  nmnercue  effects 
—On  view  the  day  prior  ; catalogueB  on  the  Premises,  and  at  Mr' 
GAJBDNER  a Otllce.  42,  Univerel'y-street,  TolU  nhaio  Court-road, 


r.ye  Station. 

l\/rR.  JOHN  FOX  has  received  instructions 

Brothers,  to  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  8th  day  of  JUNE,  1866.  the  reeidne  PLANT,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  above  works  ; Including  a 10-hor*e  nower 
portable  engine,  by  Bansorae  A Blm*  ; rack  and  rope  ca«t-lron  saw- 
benob,  with  9 circular  saws  ; 2 trollies  and  tramway,  about  80  touB  of 
iron  In  cast  and  wrought  .crap,  new  slab,  bar,  and  rod  iron,  piping, 
fi’“°tlly  of  contractor’s  temporary  rails,  engine 
»i.i,  .h.f,.  ...-i  cog-wheels,  large  quantity  of  new  holler 
frame*,  numerou*  tank  plate*. 


cylinder  with  shafts' 

rlvetf.  dobbin  osfts,  f 

Urge  wood  tanka,  about  800  gallon*  ; a 8- 

— nmj  ,taiid«ds  for  roofing,  2 iron  boiler*.  2 pile-engines 
luvinv  engine,  a S-ton  weighing  machine,  1-ton  ditto. 

■'  pumps,  3 water-cart*,  4 tlcober  drag*.  3 road 
lentlly  of  slates,  ridge  ^es, 
planks,  etouo  sills,  chimney- 
d neld-gates,  several  good  uh 
and  lune  screens. 


vanized 

with  rams,  ringing 
and  j-ton  ditto,  sev 
wagons,  BsveiBll- and  2'h( 
sanitary  socket  pipe*,  scaff, 
pots,  stove  grates,  new  pane 
bntts,  quantity  ' ‘ 


•aMortment  of  working  tools.  anvUsrsmlth*’  vice*,  bellow*  and  forgM', 
itoclu  and  dies,  carpowers’  benobes,  portable  forges,  punchlug 
machine  with  fly-wheel.  drUllag  frame  and  table,  griudlug  .tones, 
®,  maobinea.  Also  will  be  sold,  a Boarded  Dwelllng  b.pq.e. 

:al  boarded  buHJings,  Ac.  The  Sale’ 


MTo  Builder*.  Carpenters,  Cabinet  Makers,  and  Othen 

E.  LEKEW  will  SELL  by  AUCITON, 

ftt  CAMDEN -TERRACE,  Oimden  Town,  near  tbe  old  Eagle 
Tavern  and  Railway  Station,  on  MONDAY,  MAY  28td.  at  ELEVEN 
for  TWELVE,  PLANKS,  DEALS,  and  BATTENS,  flouring,  wide 
pine,  quartering,  dry  out  stuff,  eoaff., Id-poles,  boards,  benches  ohim- 
»ey-poU.  ohlmuey-pleoee,  closet-pan*,  stove.,  copper*.  gSB-fittlng, 
eo^s.  Old  inaienalS’jpriugvau,  and  uselul  stock.— Auction  Oiflcei 
fl,  Cardlugtou-atreei,  HampsUal-road,  N.W.  ' 


NEW  WORKB  IN  THE  PRESS. 

PEACTIOAL  SCIENTIFIC  B' 

puhli-hlng  by  ATCHLEY  A CO.  106,  Great  Bus 
London,  W.O. 

lat.  A new  work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS, 

VILLAS,  LODGES,  Ac.  containing  Perspective  Drawings,  Plan, 
^tlmates,  and  SpecificalioitB.  In  sir  parts  (one  to  four  now  ready) 
30s.  or  when  complete  and  bound,  in  June.  2).  2s. 

2ud.  A new  work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  anc. 

DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  Middle  Ages  lu  England  and  France 
Folio,  120  Plates,  lu  four  divisions,  31.  (flrst  division  now  ready)  • when 
complete  ana  bound.  2 vol*.  41.  4s. 

3rd.  A new  work  on  IRON  ROOFS,  being  a 

Theoretical  and  Practical  TreuUse,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  Until 
July  1st,  Ida.  fid.  : after  IS*. 

4th.  A now  work  for  BUILDING  LARGE 

S’TRUCTrrEBS  on  a New  Principle,  especially  adapted  to  Bridges, 
with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  To  subscriber*,  until  July  let.  18* 

5th.  A new  work  on  BLAST  ENGINES. 

Folio.  Until  pubil-hed,  to  subscribers,  81. 12*.  6d,  Jllastrated  with 
Copperplate  E..gravlng8  and  Letterpress  description 
i Tu.  ....  ..  of  Works  la  the  proas. 


L New  List  of  Buuks,  < 


free  to  order  by  post. 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

Xi  Bills  of  quantities  accurately  preparS,  works  measured  up. 
builders’  accounts  adjusted.  Railway  curapensation  claims  arrao 
OFFICES,  1,  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 


COLOURED,  in  a superior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
rough  sketches  or  otherwise.- Apply 


) G.  R.  Q.  30.  Guilford-street,  W.C.  late 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 


A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

XjL  bCRBR  Is  waUng  to  negotiate  with  Architects  for  Taking  off 
Quantities.  Meaanilng  up  Extras  and  OmlMloos  upon  Contracts, 
Writing  Bpeciflcalioue,  Ac.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  8,  Bt.  David's- 
terrace,  Brookloy-road.New  croes,  8.E. 


M- 


E.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  AECHI- 


TECTURAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Profession 

Academy  Pictures,  I Landscape  Views, 

Competition  Designs,  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  lu  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  Winchester-etrect,  8.W. 


27.  GREAT  PULTENEY-STREET,  GOLDEN-SQUARE, 

Mr.  LEREW  (in  consequence  of  the 

m-health)  is  directed  to 
oc.Li>  by  AUUT10^.  on  tbe  above  PREJliahS,  on  MONDAY 
JDNE  4.  ati  ELEVEN  for  TWELVE,  the  genuine  BIOCK-IN-TK  AUk 
Of  a BUILDER  and  DECORATOR  : comprising  w^^e  p^IVe  b^^^^, 
mahogany,  Boor  and  maleb  boards,  mouldiiigii  dry  cut  stuff’ 
benchei,  ironmoujery.bra-swork.fiiUtg*  of  pointer*’  aud  plumber*’ 
pipe,  varnish,  colours,  sli  paliittrs’ 
Mis,  tool*.  101)  scaffold-poll 


J,000  pieces 

^ss,  and  clearance  ...  ^ 
etreet,  Hampetead-road,  N. 


four  frails,  gli  

lords,  putlogs,  trestles,' ladder*!  eUps,  twi  trucks 
•hauglugs,  office  fittings,  two  iron  chests,  copying 
“ices,  3,  Cardiogtuu- 


preuuses.  — A 


NOW  ready. 

rPHE  MONEYS  of  ALL  NATIONS,  witb 

J.  their  CORRECT  VALUE  in  ENGLISH  CURRENCY 


D ENGLISH  CURRENCY, 

>e  by  p,*t.  on  receipt  of  Two  Penny  Stamps, 
po  D r.  “"rt,  Fieet-street,  XA)adoii. 


TTO  ABCIIITECIS,  CIVIL  BNQINEERS.  BUILDRR4  Ac 

HE  Ne-west  DESIGNS  for  RAILINGS, 

GATES.  BALCONY  PANELS.  LAMP  POSTS.  DWARF  GAS 
PILLARS,  BRAOKET.'laud  LAMPS,  STABLE  FlTriNG9. COLUMNS 
■AC.  Will,  upon  receipt  of  particular*,  be  forwarded  free,  on  application' 
to  UlONFOUNDER,  3.  HoUywood-grove,  West  Brompton,  sTw/ 


In  Elzevir  type,  toned  papsr,  bevelled  boards,  6*.  (post-free  6 

rpHE  gentle  PHILOSOPHER  ; 

-L  Home  Thoughts  for  Home  Thinkers. 

, (To  be  bad  at  all  Llbrari-i ) 

London;  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  A CO.  LoveU's-courl 
Paternoeter-row. 


ad.) 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

BUILDERS  deairlng  a really  flret-clasa  SYSTEM  of  ACCOUNTS 
can  ta  supplied  with  MODELS  for  a BSTof  BUILDER'S  BOOKd,  by 
double  entry,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  •'  The 
Builder"  of  September  last.  Also,  a SET,  by  alogle  entry,  suitable  for 
a uuAll  or  jobbing  burinee*  only.— Address,  E.  A.  S5.  Arlininou- 

atraet.  lallnctnTi  * 


A N ARCHITECT  in  the  country  requires 
Xi.  a flr»l-claaBPERSPF.CTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN  in  hi*  office  for 
a few  week*.— Address,  and  send  specimen  drawings,  to  Mes*rs 


TO  ARCniTECTS. 


A N ARCHITECT  m the  City  requires  a 

Xi.  PARTNER,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  nro- 
fea.ion,  Is  capable  In  bU  absence  of  taking  the  Mauagenient  of  the 
Bueinen.  and  is  wl  Un*  to  pay  a premium  proportinnate  to  the  share 
be  will  receive  As  this  ofler  is  perfectly  bondfido,  and  most  satis- 
factory reaaoua  can  be  assigned  for  *harlug  tbe  proflU  of  the  Bu.lneaa 
it  Principals,  or  their  SoHcitors.jrill  be  treated  with.— Apply 
i,  Backlers- 


PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman,  resident 

in  London,  who  has  been  in  practice  for  tbe  last  five  years,  is 


— . ...  practice 

desirous  of  eutering  Into  PARTNERSHIP  with 
in  good  practice,  A premlom  would  be  given, 
need  reply,  and  strlot  confidence  may  be  relied  onl-^AddiCI 
A.K.LB.A.  Office  of  ■■  The  Builder." 


tbe  last  five  years,  is 
* Loudon  Architeef, 
— - principals 


QEWER  VENTILATION.—DETAIL 

DBAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  effectual  svslem  nr 
StWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Engineers  a^  Amhb 
tecU.  on  application  to  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fire  Clav 
and  Sanitary  Tube  Works.  Huddenficld.  ‘ ^ 


A 


TO  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

CONSTANT  BERTH  fora  Handy  Man, 

. wSkVE^I  -«««‘ven.-Adaxea,, 


Just  published,  Sheet*.  3*.  Od. ; cloth  case,  6*.  fid. 

IV/Tetrical  earthwork  tables, 

fdt  finding  the  Contents  of  Earthwork*,  Ac.  when  tbe  Aldtru 
- empluyed  ; arranged  according  to  tno  form  of 

By  H.  OREENBANK  and  T.  F.  PIGOT. 

London  : VAUHEr  A SONd,  29,  Parliameut-siceet,  S.W. 


B.,. _ NEW  AND  ENLARGED  KDI  flON,  1866. 

IDDEE’S  EARTH-WORK  TABLES, 

showing  the  Oontenls  of  Excavations.  Area  ot  Slopes,  Ac. 


Byo.  P.  BIDDER,  Esq,  C.E. 


UILDER’S  CLERK.  — WANTED,  a 

CLERK,  well  acquainted  wl'h  sqnarlng  dimensions,  taking  oat 

■allmate*.  Ac.— Apply  by  leUer_  only,  slating  age,  previous  employ, 
“Jlege  Wharf,  Belvedero- 


o Messrs.  COX  A &ON,l 


OEOUGH  of  HANLEY.  — The  Town 

' Council  of  this  Borough  require  the  immeiUftte  services  of  a 

Gentleman  thoroughly  qualified  to  act  as  BOROUGH  ENGINEER 
and  SURVEYOR.  A list  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  may  be 
seen  at  the  Town  Clerk’*  Officee,  on  or  after  the  25th  instant.  The 
aolary  given  will  be  2Cti(.  a year.  The  g.utlemau  eiecMd  will  be 
required  to  give  hi*  entire  lime  to  tbe  iluiiee  of  the  office,  and  will 
not  be  allowed  t>  engage  la  or  lake  any  other  ofa»,  occupation  or 
employment.  All  applications  for  the  office,  with  tesDmonial*  as  to 
efficiency,  must  be  seul  m to  me  on  or  before  the  9th  of  JUNE  next 
in  an  envelope,  marked,  " Appllcaiioii  forSnrvavotV  Office  " ’ 

EDWARD  CHALLINOR.  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk's  Offices,  Hanley,  17th  May,  1856. 


pARPENTERS.— JOBBING  CARPEN- 

\ — ! 'TER.  constant  SITUATION,  Mast  understand  drawings,  set 
out  work,  and  take  charge  of  a general  repairing  job  when  required. 

- None  but  flrst-tla.ss  workmen,  with  good  referancea,  need  apply  to 
J.  D.  H,  7,  Dnke-etreet,  Adelphl.  between  BIX  and  EIGHT  In  the 
evening 

pOREMAN  of  ENGINEERS.— WANTED, 

_n_  ^ by  the  London  and  ’Westminster  Bteom-boat  Company. 
Limited,  a good  MECHANIC,  to  fill  the  said  appointment. — Applica- 
tion* to  be  made,  personalty,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Company,  2,  Duke-etreet.  Adelphl,  for  particulars  aa  to  the  aalary  and 
the  duties  required. 

7 AVENHAM  HIGHWAY  BOARD, 

J J SUFFOLK.— A meellng  of  the  Board  of  this  District  will  be 
held  at  the  LION  INN,  Lavenham,  on  FRIDAY,  the  let  day  of  JUNE 
next,  at  TWELVE  o’clock  at  noon,  prepared  to  receive  8EAI.KD 
TENDERS  from  person*  willing  to  undertake  the  Office  of  6URVEYOR 
for  the  above  District.  Tenders,  stating  the  amount  of  salary  required 
with  testimonials,  mnst  be  sent  to  me,  at  my  Office,  at  Lavenham,  on 
or  before  TEN  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  tne  said  1st  of  JUNE  The 
Board  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender.  The 
"Board  ha*  provided  an  Assistant  Burveyor.  Candidates  to  appear  In 
person  on  the  above-named  day,  but  no  travelling  or  other  expense* 
will  be  paid  to  any  candidate.  Tbe  District  consists  ot  53  parisbee, 
and  about  -133  mdes.  Tbe  penon  elected  will  be  required  to  reside  in 
the  District,  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  the'duties  of  hi*  Office,  and 
commence  vhe  same  on  the  25th  JUNE  next,  and  be  provided  with 
anreUes  satUfactory  to  the  Board.  RICH.  NEWMAN,  Clerk. 

Uadlelgb,  11th  April,  1866. 

SURVEYORS. — The  Board  of  Works 

1 for  the  Wondsworth  District  axe  desirous  of  receiving  APPLI- 
CATIONS from  skilful  and  c-.mpetent  Siirveyort  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the 
Parish  of  Claphaio,  wlihln  their  District,  at  a salary  of  80W.  per 
aunum.  Tbe  candidate  selected  will  be  required  to  reside  within 
the  parish  of  Clapbau,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  hi*  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Hi*  duties  will  be  to  sni>erintend  personally  all 
the  work.s  to  be  executed  in  the  parish  of  Clapbam,  in  coimecUon 
with  tbe  formation,  repairing,  and  wateitug  of  road*  and  footpaths  ; 
the  couttrucUon,  repairing,  and  cleansiog  of  eewers  ; the  preparing 
of  spBciQuatlons,  plans,  survey*,  and  estimates,  and  the  taking  of 
levels  ; to  atleudall  meoiiugs  of  the  Board  and  ^ tbe  Cemmittae  of 
the  Farlth  of  Clapham,  and  generally  to  advise  the  Board  and  the 
Parish  Committee  as  to  any  work*  necessary  to  be  exeented  in  the 
parish  of  Ciaph>un  under  the  provisions  of  the  Halropolii  Manage- 
ment Acts, and  to  perform  all  sneb  duties  connected  with  his  office 
as  the  Board  may  fficeot.  Tbe  Appointment  will  be  subject  to  the 
bj  e-laws  of  the  Board,  and  the  successful  candidate  srill  be  required 
to  give  security  to  the  amount  of  30(U.  Appllcatlona  are  to  be  sent 
In  under  seal  to  the  B->ard,  endorsed  “ Application  for  Appointment 
of  Surveyor,”  by  FOUR  o’clock  In  the  afternoon  of  TUESDAY,  the 
39th  insi.  — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  tbe  Wandiwortt 
District,  ARTHUR  ALEXANDER  COR5ELLI9.  Clerk. 

Battersaa-ilse.  Wandsworth,  8,W.  I7th  May,  1866. 

\Xr  AN  TED,  immediately,  a good  GENERAL 

T V FORE&lAN.  A steady  Mao  indispensable. — Address,  with 
full  particulars,  u»  Y.  7.  Post-office,  I,flwe*. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a FEW  good  steady  MEN, 

f f for  a conilancy.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  wage*  re- 
quired, to  Y.  Z.  Poet-offiue.  Lewes, 

ANTED,  a MASON,  for  Portland  Stone 

T f Work.— Apply  to  CLARK  * CO.  Patent  Shutter  Works, 
Ratbbona-]itace,  Oxford-street,  W. 

VyANTiia),  a CLERK,  in  a Valuer  and 

V V BiiUdiug  Surveyor’s  Office,  who  undersUnds  drawing,  mea- 
suring, and  making  out  bills  of  quantities.  He  mutt  have  a 
tbocongb  knowledge  of  the  businsss,  and  haive  held  a similar  silna- 
tlou.  State  terms  aud  wliere  last  employed. — Address,  WM.  Wlr.lTH 

3,  Victoria-street,  St.  Jobn’e-talll,  Leeds. 

ANTED,  immediately,  on  an  Estate  in 

V V the  North  of  Koglond,  an  experieuoed  Man  (married),  to  act 
as  PAINTER,  PLUMBKK.  and  GLAZIBK  Mnst  well  uuderstand 
tbe  Mixiug  of  Cvlours  aud  Plumber's  Wock.  Wages  32i.  per  weak, 
and  cottage  rent-free,- Apply,  giving  references,  and  stmtiug  where 
last  employed,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Xitkby  Lonsdale,  Westmorebuid. 

"X^ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  efficient 

T V Prime-cost  aud  Ledger  Clerk. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  etaUng 
age,  references,  where  laic  employed,  and  salary  reqaired,  to  A.  W. 

74,  Newgate-aireet,  EC. 

WANTED,  a GENTLEMAN,  of  great 

I T commercial  experience,  to  Uke  the  posiUon  of  SECEBfARY 
to  a large  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  He  will  be  required  to 
Buperluteud  tbe  whole  of  the  office  department,  aud  to  conduct  the 
correspondence.  A thorough  knowledge  of  aocounts  will  be  neceeaary. 
Ago  not  less  than  33.  A liberal  salary  will  be  given. — Apply  by 
le-ter  (stating  quollQuatlona  fully,  aud  giving  reference)  to  A.  B.  care 
of  Messrs.  Currey  A Holland,  9,  Old  Barllngton-street,  W, 

TO  ARCaiTECrS'  AfiSISTANTa. 

TW ANTED,  a GENERAL  DRAWING 

V V CLERK.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  etattng  particulan,  to  S. 

4,  Bloomsbory-place,  "W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

VAf  ANTED,  in  an  Insurance  Office,  an  OUT- 

V V DOOR  CLERK,  qualified  to  take  superficial  msasuxements. 
Address,  0.  P.  care  ot  Mr.  Brown,  Statloour.  10,  CuUum-street.  EC. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

\\r  ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

f T practical  Mao.  accuslomed  to  ^1  the  branches  of  brick- 
makiug.— Apply,  by-  letter.  suUng  terms,  to  Muesra.  SMITH,  33. 
Btoom^bury-aquore,  W.C. 

ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a large  Builder 

Y V and  Contractor  In  tbe  Sooth  of  England,  a YOUNG  GEN- 
TLEMAN ot  good  education,  who  may  be  oesDous  of  acquiring  a 
knuwleilge  of  estimating  aud  carrying  out  extensive  works.  He 
would  have  to  pay  a premium  of  1602,  and  be  bound  under  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  for  a term  of  at  least  three  years,  at  a small  salary.— 
Address,  R.  D.  Office  ot  "The  Builder." 

TO  AECaiTBCTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

TWANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  the  Midland 

T V Counties,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT,  to  undertake  the 
Monsgement  of  au  Ufflue.  To  a really  first-claes  man  liberal  terms 
will  be  offered.— Address,  staling  term*  and  references,  to  W.  J.  K.  B. 

No.  2,  Cuioptou-iuad,  Wolverhampton. 

ANTED,  in  the  Bath  Stone  Trade,  a 

V V Parson  of  energetic  business  habits  as  a TRAVELLEB,  to 
solicit  order*  for  a highly  respectable  Firm.  Flrit-class  testlmoDiali 
required.- Apply,  stating  salary  required,  to  BUSlNESd,  Post-office, 
Bath. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

. . CLERK,  Is  a good  draughltinan,  quick  at  accounts,  and 
veil  used  to  a builder's  office.  Can  produce  testimonial*  from  pre- 
rlou*  euiployen.— Address,  DELTA.  8,  Bird-street,  Lambeth,  S. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[May  26,  1866, 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  ty 

an  eiperieoeed  CLERK  of  WOEKS.  Trade,  joiner.  Age.  35 
yean.  Good  lefereocee  from  late  empluyere.— AddreM,  S.  J.  Ottce  of 
“The  Bonder.''  


TO  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  iMan,  a SITDA- 

TION  aa  GENERAL  HAND  In  the  PalnUng  and  PaperbanK- 
ing.  Can  do  graining.  If  required— Addreu,  A.  B.  II,  Maikham- 
etreet,  Klng'e-road,  CfaeUea, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN  otMASONB,  Good  refer- 
ence.—Addreu,  K.  D.  1a.  HolUnd-itreet.  Keneingtun,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  FOREJlAN  of  CARPENTERS  ; 
or  take  Carpenton' and  Joiners'  ' — 

Rrferencea  good.  Aged  3G  year 
tVeat  DtUvicb. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERR 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (Joiner  by 

trsde),  who  Is  cninplpttng  hU  present  epRageroeut.  a 8ITCTA- 
TION  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job. 
Thoronghly  competent  in  making  working  and  detail  drawings, 
measnting  up  work,  and  taking  out  quaulit'e*.  Security  if  requiivd 
First-class  references.- Addieas,  B.  J.  D.  Post  oCBce,  Grove'terrace, 
Bays  water. 


WANTED,  by  an  experieoced  Clerk  and 

Bookkeeper,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  thoroughly  acquainted 
•with  builders’  bonks  aud  accounts,  a rspld  and  correct  accoiintaut, 
can  tike  off  quantities,  make  drawings,  and  aseUt  io  estluiaiing  ; 
also  acqnaluteil  with  the  lime  and  cement  trade.  Has  bad  the 
mauagemeuc  of  a decorator's  buslnese.  Aged  29  Married,  active, 
and  sober. — Address,  E.  A 85.  Arllngton-i'reet.  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Hand,  a 

sin.' ATION  aa 'working  FOREMAN  of  Carpruteta  and 
Joiners,  or  as  Staircase  Hand.  Suburbs  of  London  pietened, — 
Address,  A.  B.  Fost-oBlce.  Egham,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  or  Building  Inspector,  by  an 
experienced  person.  Racently  euiaged  upon  extensive  work  near 
Loudon.  Terms  and  testimonials  drst-claas. — Address,  W.  C.  Office  of 


TO  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS.  AND  OTHERK 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a thoronghly 

practical  Man  a BB-ENOAGKMF-NT  A«  SUPEKINTENDEn't 
or  MANAGING  FOKEM»Noi  the  Painting  Department  aud  all  its 
Bmncbee.  Ten  years'  reference  from  a flr,t-claB<  AVeit  end  firm. 
Accustomed  to  measure,  estimate,  Ac.- Address,  H.  M.  i'i,  Oxiurd- 
terrace.  Claphara-road,  8. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Foreman,  or  Manag-r  of 
Biilldiug  Works,  by  a person  of  considerable  experience.  TtuUmo- 
nlals  first-class.— Address,  C.  P.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Han.  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  either  of  the  above 
offices.  Has  a general  knowledge  of  building,  drawing.  lueaeuriog 
up  and  estimating  works,  taking  off  quantities,  tic.  Eleven  venrs' 
references  In  Town,— Addrere,  W.  B.  6,  Manifleld-teirace,  Mantfleld- 
place,  Kentlib-town-road,  N.W. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"XITANTED,  by  a Civil  Engineer  experienced 

VV  in  Drainage  and  other  work,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

ASSISTANT,  or  as  Cootraotor’i  Engineer.  Can  design  either  engineer- 
iijc  works  or  mechanlsui.  Good  testimonials  for  energetic  discharge 
of  duties,  integrity,  Ac.  Salary  mnder.ite.not  being  the  main  object. 
Address,  E.  4,  Upper  Kennington-greeu,  I^ndou.  S, 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTr^NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a first- 

VV  class  plumber,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE 
— — required.— Address  J.  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  22,  well  educated, 

aud  fully  certlfloat-d  hv  the  Science  and  Art  D-partm^nt  for 


.wing,  seeks  aCLBRESHIP,  where  he  could  > 
plain  drawing  and  keep  sccounts.  First-class  reft 
nlals  can  be  given. — Address,  Q.  W.  P.  Oramma 
Lincoln. 


kinds  of 
School,  Wragley, 


TO  ABCHlTECrS,  BUILDERS,  Ac, 

"l^ANTED,  by  an  efficient,  energetic  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  C'.ERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Gciort  refereuees.  Ten  years  in  a large  I.eiTidon  firm. — 
Address,  C.  C.  W.  Post-office,  Loughborougb-plsce,  Brixton-road.  S. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

of  PAINTERS,  or  the  Managsmeut  of  aGeoeral  Business,  hy 
the  Advertiser,  who  is  well  op  In  eitima'iug  and  accounts.  Country 
not  objected  to.— Addrees.  X.  L.  B.  18.  Olaey-street,  Walworth. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac, 

ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  Plumber 

_T  V . Ihree-hranch  Band.  Aged  SO.-Address,  H.  SMITH, 


1.  Fltzroy-square.  W, 


TO  B0ILDER.S  AND  DSTORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

of  PAINTERS.  Nine  yeara’  reference. — Address,  A.  E.  care 
of  Ur.  Combe,  88,  Cbeapalde,  E.C. 


TO  ABCDITEUIS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSISTANT, 

a BE-ENGAGEMEST.  Well  up  in  design  and  construction. 
Can  take  out  quantities,  Ac. — Address.  B.  U.  45,  Norlhuiuberland' 
place,  Weatboome-gTova,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEIMENT  a 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  Firit-elats  references.- Addresa,  P.  J 
93,  Kegent-atreet,  I^mbetb-walk. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a 

GENERAL  FOBRMAN.tr  CLERK  ofWORKS.  First-cla 
reference  — Addreia,  G.  W,  77,  Nswlnetoo-biitts.  K 


> BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


'Y\7' anted,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T T a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  in 


TO  BUILDERS. 

\\T  ANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Clerk,  a 

VV  SITUATION.  Well  accustomed  to  bookkeeping,  and  the 
general  routine  of  a bulHer’a  office,  First-clau  references. — Addresa, 

B-  K.  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder." 

VSTANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an  Archi- 

VV  tect’s  Office.  In  town,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  well 
no  in  perspective  and  general  drawings.  Salary  modeia'e  for  a per- 
manent engngement.— Address,  J.  M.  C.  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

"OT-A-NTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (Married),  a 

VV  SITUATION  os'"  M’ATCHMAN  or  O.STEKEEPFR.  Uoex- 
eep'ionahle  tesiluioni  ils  as' to  honesty,  4c.— Address,  W.  R.  H.  43, 
dary -street,  Kingsland-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a Man  of  great  practical 

under  an  a^MtecrallF?E^AGF,MF!^M  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
or  to  Teke  Charge  of  a Job.  References  as>  to  character  and  abilities 
are  first-clMB.— Address,  Y H.  Office  of  * The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEEHS  AND  LAND  BUBVPTORH. 

■WrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING  ASSISTANT.  Good  refer- 
ences ran  be  given. — Address,  H.  W.  3,  UulonKionrt,  Old  Broad- 
street,  KC. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

W ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

wV  ASSISTANT  Id  either  of  the  above  Office*.  Uuderstands 
surveying,  levelling,  and  la  a good  draughtsman.  Good  references 
will  be  given.— Address,  F.  T.  N.  8.  Albert-street,  Penton-place, 
Kennington  Park-road,  8. 

"WT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Carpenter 

V»  and  Joiner  by  tnule.  a RE-ENOAGF.MKNT  as  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Aged  44  Fifteen  years'  foremanshlp.  First-class  refer- 
ence Good  experience  in  eeeleala«tii-al  works.— Addreu,  X.  Y.  Mr. 
Hullaraby,  Plumber,  32.  nnrt  etreet,  Bloomsbury. 

VXT ANTED, aSITUATION  in  an  Architect’s 

VV'  or  Civil  Engineer’s  Office.  In  London,  nr  an'Englneer’s  and 
Ironfounder's,  in  the  cipacily  of  PR.AUOHTSMAN,  to  prepare 

working  and  other  drawings,  and  to  keep  the  books.  Underitaiids 
ievemogaud  niottiug.  H'Xt-eu  vears'  unexceptionable  reference  can 
he  given  — Addre*s.  GEnRGB  WESTON,  Sphynx  Lodge,  9,  Upper 
Church-street,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

YTT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  SiS  FOREMAN  of  .TOINRRS,  or  to  take  charge  of  a 
Job.  Good  references.— Address,  J.  W.  44,  Dimnmond-street,  Euston- 
tqnare.N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a good  Staircase  Hand  and 

VV  Jolner.STAIRS,  RATI,8,  nr  JOINERS’  WORK,  by  Piece  or 
Day.  Town  or  country. — Addrees,  J.  E.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TXrANTED.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  setting  out 
rods.  Good  re'erence  from  last  employer.  — Address,  H.  T. 
No.  4,  Queen'e-terrace,  Camden-road,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  ns  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  to  the  above.  Good  re- 
ference*. Terras  moderate.— Address.  M.  W.  M.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,” 

■tYrANTED,  a SITUATION  with  a CON- 

VV  TRACTOR  OT  GENERAL  AGENT,  by  a Gentleman,  aged 
21,  who  is  a neat  permsn,  average  dmugh'smno.  snd  has  a good 
knowledge  of  the  calculation  and  meaaoremeul  of  work.  Country 
preferred.— Adilrese.  W.  E.  P.  Ur.  Henry  Green's  Advertisement 
Office*.  119,  Chancery-lsne. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Plumber,  Gasfitter,  and 

VV  Lead-light  Glazier.  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMF.NT.  No  ob- 
jection to  fill  up  his  t ine  in  painting.  4o.  Exi-elleul  references.- 
Addreei  A Z.  In.  Alfred-place,  Gloiieester-slrfe'.  Hargerslone,  N.E. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

VV  who  has  been  in  a Mason's  ahop  fouryeais.  a SITUATION 
where  he  would  b*ve  an  opportunity  of  Improving  himself.  Wages 
not  so  much  an  object  u a good  place  of  improvement.— Address 
J.  SAINT.  8t.  Ives.  Hunts. 

TO  ABCHirECTS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practica. 

VV  'CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RE-RNOAQEMBNT.  Ten  years 

testimonials.— Address,  F.  0.  J.  care  of  Housekeeper,  27,  LeadenbaU 
street.  E-C. 

The  Advertiser  (33  years  of  age)  WANTS 

a SITUATION  in  a Builder's  or  Coutraelnr’a  Office.  I*  a good 
Accountant  aud  Eetlmater,  and  thoroughly  understands  office  work. 
Is  practically  acquainted  with  the  building  trade.  Twelve  yaars’ 
baacter  from  last  employer.— AdJrese,  8.  B.  WHITLOW,  Office  of 
'The  Builder." 


The  Advertiser  wishes  for  immediate  EM- 

PLO'YMENT  in  a Builder’s  Office  as  TIMEKEEPER  or 
STOREHOUSE  KEEPER.  Is  also  acquainted  with  aocoun's.  Has 
an  eminent  firm  four  years.  Can  give  exoollent  refereneea. 
— AddreSA,  A.  Z.  Mr  Hubbard,  Chemlat,  Londoa-road,  Bouthwark, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

r[E  Advertiser,  aged  20,  wishes  for  a RE- 

BNQAGEMENT  a«  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect’s 
Jdrois.  W.  L.  H.  18.  St.  George's-square,  N.W 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  38,  a thoroughly 

practical  man  In  Railways  and  large  public  works.  Is  in 
WANT  of  a SITUATION  as  AGENT  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Eighteen  years'  experience  in  large  London  firms.  Refeienoes  un- 
"inable.  UndersUuds  hnltdlag,  surveying,  and  uieaen'iug  In 
branches, — Address.  X.  R.  Pust-office,  U ' ’ ” - 


of  "The  Builder.' 


aagement  of  a job.  Age  35.— Addre 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a married  Man,  aged  23, 

T T who  is  a good  bookeeper,  expeditious  penman,  well  up  lu 
the  general  routine  of  the  business,  and  bas  a fair  prectiCHl  know- 
ledge,  an  ENOAORMENT  aa  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPEB,  4c,  Refer- 
ences first-class.- Addresa,  A.  Z.  Post-otBce.  Temple-bar. 


O GAS  ENGINE 


I,  IBONMGNOEB8,  AND  OTHERS. 


YYIAliTED'  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MBNT  aa  GASFITTEB  and  BELLHANGER.  — Address, 


[.  S,  G7.  Seymour-street.  Koston-sq’H 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

TANGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  an  AS- 

Tj  SISTANT.  who  boa  during  the  last'slxUen  years  been  actively 
engaged  in  railway  constructlou  and  town  drainage  works — Addreu 

A.  Q.  lOffice  of  '•  The  Builder.” 

rtLEKK  of  WORKS,  &c.— WANTED,  an 

L.y'  ENGAGEMENT  u above.- Addreu,  D.  E.  Office  of  “ The 
lullder." 

TJUILDBE’S  CLERK. —The  Advertiser, 

who  Is  a good  Accountant  and  Penman,  wishes  for  a SI^A- 
TION.  permanent  or  otherwise.  Good  references.- Address,  A.  Y.  L. 
Post-office,  Old  Charlton,  Kent. 

T5RICK,  LIME,  and  CEMENT  TRADE.— 

fj  A Y'oung  Man,  thoroujhly  nnderstsndlng  the  above-oatned 
trades,  wishes  f.ir  an  ENQAGEilKNT  as  TRAVELLER.- Addreu, 
SETA, Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A N ASSISTANT  seeks  a permanent  EN- 

GAGEMENT.  Salary  201.  per  quarter.- Addreu,  A.  P.  Office 
of  The  Builder.” 

TO  PBINTSELLSRS,  DECORATIVE  GILDERS,  4c. 

A N experienced  Man  WANTS  EMPLOY- 

xV  MBNT  as  GILDER  and  FITTER  up.  Can  Join  ^frames  an^ 

on'y’^fl^u-c'laM  wort-Addrut,  j!"iL  102,  Mary-sireeC,  Hampsteod- 
road,  N.W. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

A SURVEYOK,  in  good  practice,  and  with 

]\  much  experience  In  ironwork,  wuuld  be  glad  to  A8SI9T 
Jhotner  temporarily  in  TAKING  OFF  QUANTlTIEd  of  Buildtogi. 
.tc.  Terms,  li  guinea  per  day.— Address,  Q.  8.  Office  of  "Ihe 
Builder." 

A BUILDER,  who  has  lately  declined  Busi- 

nes-,  UOPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  u MANAGER  or  CLERK 
of  WORKS-’  A Joiner  by  trade.  Tliuroughly  up  lo  the  manasement 
of  men.  Referencu  given.- Address,  A.  P.st-uffice,  Kingstim-on- 
Thames. 

A GENTLEMAN  requires  INSTRUC- 

j\_  TION  in  TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES,  4c  and  In  the  Calcn- 
latiuuB  of  Wrought  and  Csst-lion  Girders,  ard  Strength  of  materiale, 
Ac.— Addreu,  C.  O.  care  of  Mr.  Lock,  Stationer,  bra/'s-lnn-»ood. 

TO  BUILOEB8  AND  OTHEKa 

A YOUNG  MAN.  handy  at  Carpentry, 

wants  a SITUATION,  articled  or  otherwise.  Town  or  coun- 
try. Capable  of  fulflllliig  a time-keeper's  capacity.— Addreu,  0.  S. 

8,  Haus-lerrace,  Paulton-rquare,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  8UBVF.YORS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  up  in 

laud  Burvevlng.  working  drawings,  and  general  office  work, 
desires  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT.  — Addreu,  H.  A.  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUBVKYOBi 

A GOOD  jJKAUGHTSMAN,  well  versed 

/\  in  construction,  specifications,  Bstlmatu,  quantities,  dilapida- 
tion., and  land  surveying,  would  be  glad  of  au  APPOINTMENT  as 
J^SISTANT.— Addreu,  U V.  W.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A STONE  CaK'YER  is  open  for  an  EN- 

/X  GAGEMENT,  by  tbeday  or  entire  joo.  Locality  a matter  of 
SliTrindlfferencB.-Aildreas.  X.  L.  care  of  Mr.  Bennie,  4,  Hetculea- 
terrace,  Lambeth,  London.  8, 

TO  DEAL  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

A RE-EJSGaGEMKNT  is  WANTED, 

either  SALESMAN  or  DOUBLE  ENTRY  CLERK,  hy  an 
enemetlc  yonug  man  of  considerahlo  experience.  Undeulabla  refe- 

Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOI.VBBa 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  aged  16, 

a SITUATION,  to  learn  tbe  Carpenter's  huslueis.  in  nil  its 
branches. — Address,  6.  ARBBB,  82,  Woodcheater-strect,  Ilartow- 
Toad,  Paddington. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE- 

ENGAOEMENT  at  ASSISTANT  to  a CIVIL  ENQINBER- 


Can  take  levels,  survey,  make  workin 
practical  knowledge  of  works,  having  t 

encei.— Addresa,  H- W.  E.  38, 8t,  Jobu-si 


w 


'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  27,  a 


to  a jobbing  busioesa. 
mate,  and  is  a good  b 
Monte  Video-place.  Ke 


-keeper.  Quod  referi 


;tED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

:oP  F' 

Is  well  acquainted 


WANTEI 

1 T SHOP  FO] 

Is  well  acquainted  t..... .....  — . — 

from  last  employer.— Addreti,  H.  P.  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


YUrANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TIONasOENERALSMlTH.- Address,  J.  P.  1,  Weal-pUco, 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

‘V/CT’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS,  well  up  in  pattern-making,  erecting  and  fitting, 


the  SOLE  CHARGE  of  WORKS,  the 

lerience  both  In  wood  and  Iron,  and  can  give  flr»t-cl 
-log  executed  some  extensive  works.- Address,  A 
Bel  grave-mad,  Pimlico. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SfAlRCASK  HAND,  or  WOftKlNQ  POREMAV  on  a g^ 
job  Would  do  the  staiicaso  for  the  same 
uiaotiual  young  man,  and  bas  a general  ki 
Triern  preferred. — •ddre*’,  J.  J.  1,  WUllai 
Kiugsland-road.  N.E. 


^PIME-KEEPER.— WANTED, 


a RE-EN- 

he  country.  Gooc 


TO  BURVEVOHB. 


The  Advertiser,  a Gentleman  of  experience, 

who  hia  been  for  th"  lad  four  yea’e  engaged  in  measuring  up 
work,  and  maklug  up  estimates,  wi-bes  for  a 8IIUATION  in  tbe 
Metropolis.  Sslarv  12lf.  p“r  annum.  First-ciiwa  relerencr. — Addn-i 

A.  B.  care  of  J.  T.  RoDeiU,  SUtloner,  37,  Horeforj-road,  BayswaUt. 


N ARCHITECT,  of  many  years’  expe- 

itly,  for  satlilactory  reasons,  terminated  a 
..  desirous  <,f  accepting  tbe  GENERAL 
PROVINCIAL  PBAC  CtCE.- Address,  DELTA, 


(having 
eiigwtement' 
MANAGP.MENT  of 
Bradl'urditreet. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

WORKS  desires  a BE-ENGAGEMEST.  Can  takeout  quanti- 
ties and  measure  up  work.  Good  reference  to  London  and  country 
Architects,— Addeew,  J.  C.  8.  Post-olfliia,  Roinsey,  Hants,  T" 


A 


N Architect’s  Son  is  desirous  of  being 

B Architect  or  Builder.  Town  i 

1,^'.  H.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder.’ 


9 Improvement.— Aodre 


TO  CEMENT  UANUFACrURERS,  4e. 

S MANAGER,  FOREMAN,  or  other- 

BE-HNQAOEUENT  WANTED.  Good  practical  s:»pe- 
_jinpelent  to  keep  a set  of  hooka- Adui-eas,  C.  M.  38, 
Cnancery-lane,  W.C. 


A 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'thoroughly  competent  BRICK- 

LAYER  and  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  who  bu  been  abroad, 
. ««orlly  be  ready  to  make  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  go  out  again, 
1 bas  no  objection  to  a hut  country.  Quod  tebtiuouials  for  chorac- 
aiid  ability.— Addreu,  Y.  Buok-iUll,  Suibitou,  Surrey. 
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Preventing  the 
Pollution  of  Rivers. 

HE  Eeport  of  tlio  Com- 
mission appointed  in 
May,  18G5,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  de- 
serves much  attention, 
not  BO  much  from  the 
value  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
missioners, as  from  that 
of  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  published 
in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Report.  The  history 
of  this  Commission  pre- 
sents a curious,  and,  we 
would  hope,  a singular 
instance  of  Government 
being  at  odds  with  it- 
self. While  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  very  pro- 
perly directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames, 
the  Government,  with- 
out waiting  for  their 
report,  or  referring  to 
the  evidence  already 
collected  by  their 
means,  prepared  a Bill 
of  its  own  for  dealing 
with  that  very  subject  of  the  conservancy  of 
tho  Thames  into  the  investigation  of  which 
the  Commission  was  very  fully  and  minutely 
entering.  The  Bill  framed  by  the  Government 
was  thus  altogether  independent  of  the  labours 
of  the  Commission,  and_  having  been  hastily 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  the  report,  on  which  it  was  not  based,  has 
been  handed  over  to  a select  committee.  The 
Government  appear  thus  to  have  ignored  the 
services  of  a Commission  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, and  there  seems  no  escape  from  the 
dilemma  that  either  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  a gratuitous  waste  of  public 
money,  or  the  Bill  of  the  Government  involved  a 
grataitons  waste  of  public  time. 

In  the  study  of  some  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  by  them  brought 
before  the  public,  there  will  be  found,  however, 
no  reason  to  regret  that  a subject  of  such  great 
national  importance  has  been  thus  carefully  in- 
vestigated. The  inquiry  embraces  many  distinct 
heads,  and  presents  a striking  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  operations  of  nature  are 
connected  with  the  requirements  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  how  both  may  bo  affected  by  new  or 
experimental  legislation.  Tho  connexion  that 
exists  between  the  turning  into  the  Thames  of 
the  sewage  of  Oxford,  and  the  change  effected  in 
the  paper  trade  by  the  “rag  famine,”  would  not 
strike  a person  who  was  altogether  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject.  The  function  of  millers  of  all 
kinds,  as  the  active  and  necessary  conservators 
of  our  river  beds  and  banks,  is  not  one  that 
common  opinion  baa  been  wont  to  attribute  to 
that  class  of  men ; nor  should  we  have  expected 
from  hearing  of  the  first  object  of  the  inquiry,  to 
find  laid  before  the  Commission  such  valuable 
principles  with  reference  to  the  protection  of 


springs,  and  the  relative  effect  of  surface  and 
deep  draining  upon  navigation  as  well  as  upon 
agriculture,  as  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lucid  evidence  of  Professor  Philh'ps. 

In  regarding  the  question  of  tho  pollution  of 
the  water  of  tho  Thames,  which  all  the  wit- 
nesses describe  as  unusually  clear  and  bright, 
and  fit  for  domestic  use,  tho  commissioners  have 
laid  before  the  public  a geological  map  of  the 
basin  of  tho  river,  and  have  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  course  of  its  liquid  contents  from  their 
origin  in  tho  rain-fall  of  the  nine  counties  partly 
drained  by  its  channel  till  they  are  finally  deli- 
vered into  the  sea.  The  nature  of  the  springs 
that  supply  all  river-water  is  clearly  pointed 
out  to  bo,  not  some  mysterious  and  inexhaustible 
subterraneous  supply,  but  rain-fall  and  dew-fall 
only.  Considering  any  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface  which  forms  the  basin  of  a river  district 
to  consist  of  successive  geological  layers  of  a 
pervious  and  impervious  nature,  the  evidence 
points  out  how  subsoils  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, or  free  soils,  act  as  sponges,  absorbing  the 
water  falling  or  running  upon  them,  which  gra- 
dually gravitates  through  their  porous  structure 
until  it  is  arrested  by  the  underlying  argillaceous 
and  nonporous  bed.  Over  the  lowest  lips  or 
outcrops  of  such  clay  beds  the  water  in  due  time 
makes  its  escape,  such  outlets  constituting 
natural  springs,  tho  quantity  and  regularity  of 
the  flow  of  which  will  depend  immediately  on 
the  extent  and  character  of  tho  stratum  thus 
drained,  but  primarily  and  absolutely  on  the 
actual  rain-fall  that  makes  its  way  into  such 
stratum. 

The  pervious  strata  differ  of  course  very  much 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  store  and  transmit 
the  water  which  they  absorb,  as  well  as  in  the 
chemical  character  of  that  which  they  emit.  In 
some  sandy  beds  the  water  fills  every  interstice, 
and  the  sand,  though  not  actually  floating,  is 
found  to  run  like  and  with  the  water  if  a well  be 
sunk  beneath  its  level. 

In  the  chalk,  tho  water  moves  in  a manner 
that  is  not,  perhaps,  perfectly  understood. 
Passag^e  may  be  given  by  the  layers  of  flints  that 
occur  in  the  upper  division  of  the  great  chalk 
bed  } but  all  chalk  when  newly  dug  is  full  of 
water,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  a 
constant  movement  of  fluid  is  taking  place 
through  tho  mass  of  tho  chalk  itself,  in  which 
friction  plays  a very  considerable  part  in  regu- 
lating the  flow.  Thus,  wells  sunk  in  a chalk  soil 
are  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
outcrop  or  natmul  springs,  which,  in  some 
instances  familiar  to  the  English  geologist, 
deliver  their  contents  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  The  floor  of  the  chalk  basin  is  formed  by 
the  gault,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  various  beds  of 
eocene  clays,  known  as  plastic  and  London 
clays,  arrests  the  flow  of  water  from  the  great 
cretaceous  district  that  stretches  from  the  Wash 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk  in  a south- 
easterly direction.  The  drainage  of  this  district, 
south-west  of  the  watershed  near  Luton  and 
Dunstable,  is  carried  by  tho  Colne  and  its 
tributaries  into  the  Thames,  near  Staines,  and  a 
natural  source  of  tho  metropolitan  supply  of 
water  is  thus  indicated.  From  Dunstable  a lino 
of  watershed  extends  to  the  north-east,  passing 
about  half-way  between  Bishop’s  Stortford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  contents  of  this  portion  of 
the  basin,  the  eastern  limit  of  which  turns  to  the 
south  and  passes  near  Chipping  Ongar,  find 
their  way  to  the  Thames  by  the  courses  of  the 
Lee  and  the  Rodding,  thus  augmenting  tho 
volume  of  tho  river  below  London  with  a supply 
that  might  be  fairly  rendered  subservient  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metropolis. 

The]  main  source  of  tho  Thames  proper  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  rainfall  on  the  great  oolite 
between  Malmsbury  and  Buckingham.  The 
outcrop  of  tho  Oxford  clay  arrests  the  flow  of 
the  water  that  percolates  through  tho  oolite,  and 
tho  Churn,  the  Coin,  the  Windrnsh,  the  Even- 


lode,  the  Cherwell,  and  other  smaller  confluents, 
taking  their  courses  through  this  impervious 
stratum,  form  the  body  of  tho  river  as  it  passes 
to  the  south  of  Oxford.  The  Ock  and  the  Thame 
draw  their  waters  fr’om  the  coralline  rag  (which 
on  the  Commissioners’  map  is  adorned  with  a 
superfluous  R),  where  the  escape  of  its  percola- 
tion is  arrested  by  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  although 
the  latter  river  passes  through  that  retentive 
bed,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  itself  over  the 
gault  at  Dorchester.  Thus  the  main  sources  of 
the  supply  of  the  river  are  the  pure  springs  from 
the  calcareous  strata  of  the  oolite,  the  coral  rag, 
and  the  chalk,  and  the  iron  that  is  found  in  the 
lower  green  sand  and  in  the  marlstone  tinges 
but  in  very  small  proportion  the  pure  bright 
waters  of  the  main  stream. 

Tho  extent  to  which  the  water  of  a river  sa 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  a great  city  has  been  polluted  by  the 
practice  of  making  use  of  its  channel  as  a com- 
mon sewer  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  stated 
by  Mr.  Towle,  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  owner  of  three  mills,  two  of  which 
he  also  works,  that  the  Weirs  Mill  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  sewage  from  the  City  of  Oxford, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make  white 
paper  there,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
water.  From  seven  to  nine  years  ago  the  paper 
became  so  blotched  that  bleach  was  tiirown 
away  upon  it,  and  none  but  brown  paper  is  now 
made  at  this  mill.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  bears  with  great  force  on  the  same 
point.  The  fish  of  the  Cherwell,  which  within 
the  memory  of  man  were  very  abundant,  are  now 
nearly  extinct  j and  the  cray  fish,  which  will  not 
live  in  impure  water,  were  formerly  numerous, 
and  are  now  gone.  Sir  Benjamin  further  pointed 
out  the  important  fact  that  no  chemical  analysis 
can  prove  tho  salubrity  of  water,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  tho  costly  experiment  of  the  effects  of  a 
supply  of  water  on  human  health  and  life  that 
this  can  be  ascertained.  The  quantity  of  organic 
matter  actually  suspended  may  be  small,  and 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  it  may  have 
a highly  poisonous  efl'ect ; so  that  tho  throwing 
of  any  sewage  into  a river  is  unjustifiable. 

The  system  of  drainage  adopted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  is  shown  to'  have  a decided  effect 
on  the  water  of  a river,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  available  quantity.  The  more  regular  and 
even  the  water-flow,  the  more  fully  is  it  avail- 
able for  all  economic  purposes,  whether  for  navi- 
gation, for  motive  power  in  driving  mills,  for 
irrigation,  or  for  domestic  use.  Open  draining, 
which  carries  the  rain-fall  off  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  greatly  wastes 
the  water-supply,  and  increases  floods,  which,  in 
many  cases,  are  now  found  to  come  down  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  or  closer  to 
the  fall  of  rain  that  produced  them,  than  was 
the  case  but  a few  years  ago.  Deep  di-aining 
has  the  opposite  effect.  Clay  soils  are  converted 
by  deep  draining  into  something  of  the  free  soil 
nature,  the  water  takes  long  to  penetrate  the 
numerous  cavities  that  become  formed  above  the 
level  of  tho  drains,  and  tho  flow  thus  becomes 
retarded  and  equalized,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  water  itself  is  filtered  by  a process  which 
imitates  the  procedure  of  Nature  herself  in  the 
pervious  soils,  Thus,  open  draining  brings 
down  rapidly  a flush  of  dirty  water,  hastens  and 
increases  river  floods,  and  renders  the  stream 
turbid  by  the  abstraction  of  those  lighter  par- 
ticles the  retention  of  which  would  fertilize  the 
soil.  The  river  is  injured,  the  water  is  wasted, 
and  the  land  is  impoverished  at  tho  same  time. 
Deep  draining  economises  the  water,  preserves 
the  parity  of  the  stream,  and  increases  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land,  both  by  the  comminution  of 
the  sub-soil,  which  it  is  constantly  and  steadily 
effecting,  and  by  the  retention  of  those  elements 
of  fertilization,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  it  is 
constantly  filtering  from  the  watershed. 

The  pernicious  effects  on  the  river  of  abuse 
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of  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  service  of 
man,  is  rapidly  resented  and  indicated  by  its  pro- 
per denizens — the  fish.  Whether  we  regard  these 
creatares  as  the  object  of  sport,  affording  the 
means  of  relaxation,  and  of  the  pnrsuit  of  health 
to  those  who  chiefly  need  such  pastime,  from 
inability  to  engage  in  the  more  violent  pursuits 
of  the  chase,  or  as  a not  unimportant  element  in 
the  economical  supply  of  a wliolesome  article  of 
human  diet,  we  shall  feel  the  importance  of  pre- 
Ber\’ing  a stock  which  is  now  so  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  onr  waters.  But  the  value  of  fish, 
whether  as  an  object  of  sport  or  as  an  article  of 
consumption,  is  but  small  in  comparison  to  the 
importance  of  their  function  as  indicators  of  the 
purity  of  the  waters  they  inhabit,  in  which  they 
may  be  said  to  act  as  the  pilots  of  human  health. 
The  size,  abundance,  and  flavour  of  fish  are  better 
tests  of  the  salubrity  of  the  streams  which  they 
inhabit,  than  the  utmost  resources  of  chemistry 
can  furnish  : they  are  less  costly,  and  not  less  in- 
structive than  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  reports 
of  hospitals,  or  the  evidence  of  scientific  men. 
The  soles  and  the  shrimps  of  the  Medway,  caught 
u.t  BO  few  miles  apart  from  those  of  the  Thames, 
are  so  different  in  their  colour  and  flavour  from 
those  of  the  latter  river  that,  if  specimens  had 
been  sent,  not  from  confluent  and  neighbouring 
rivers,  but  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  they 
would  most  likely  have  been  considered  specifi- 
cally distinct.  But  when  fish  not  only  dete- 
riorate in  quality,  and  diminish  in  quantity,  but 
actually  disappear,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
the  legible  inscription  on  the  waters  from  which 
'they  have  departed,  of  the  word — Poisox  ! 


MEMORIALS  AND  STATUES. 

PEABODY  AND  COBDEN. 

The  intention  of  testifying  in  the  form  of  a 
“public  statue”  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens 
and  the  public  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  unparalleled 
munificence  in  the  gift  of  250,0001.  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industrious  poor  of  London,  is  one  that 
we  are  unable  to  view  without  some  appre- 
hension. The  reasons  for  this  feeling  will  be 
•clear  to  those  who  have  read  much  of  what  has 
appeared  in  our  volumes,  on  the  subject  of 
commemorative  sculpture  and  public  monuments. 
We,  Londoners,  have  become  the  most  statue- 
erecting  metropolitans  in  the  world  j and  the 
majority  of  our  efforts  are  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptible, or  are  productive  of  impressions  the 
opposite  of  those  that  we  desire  to  leave  upon 
the  observer.  Our  public  statues  contribute  no 
appreciable  fine-art  character  to  our  streets  : 
they  rather  assist  towards  the  repulsive  dirty 
appearance  and  the  pervading  ugliness.  We 
have  sculptors  who  are  competent  to  model  and 
to  carve  or  cast  a statue : yet  when  the  statue  is 
erected,  the  result  is  almost  invariably  unsatis- 
factory. And  we  are  not  improving.  There  is 
nothing  in  London  better  than  the  statue  at 
•Charing  Cross : there  has  been  no  statue,  non- 
equestrian,  since  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  in  Russell-sqnare,  to  equal  that  work  of 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott ; and  since  the  works  of 
Chantrey,  there  has  been  little  variation  from 
the  decline  which  came  down  to  the  latest 
ugliness  of  Trafalgar-square.  It  is  time  that 
some  authority  were  looked  to  for  perception  of 
the  principles  which  should  belong  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commemorative  or  monumental 
statues  in  public  places,  and  were  induced  to 
interpose  itself  for  the  public  protection  against 
eye-sores  that  the  indulgence  of  a desire  which 
-is  in  itself  praiseworthy  has  inflicted  upon  the 
residents  in  this  metropolis,  and  against  the  bad 
reputation  that  results,  for  the  British  people,  in 
matters  of  art,  from  the  very  mistakes  that  we 
are  adverting  to. 

The  contemporary  monument  of  Mr.  Peabody 
has  not,  that  we  know  of,  been  designed  ; and 
the  work  eventually  produced  may  possibly  be 
found  to  be,  in  its  character  of  art,  accordant 
with  the  intentions  of  those  who  offer  the  testi- 
monial, and  calculated  to  add  to  the  effect  of 
the  street  or  place  where  it  is  erected.  But, 
we  repeat,  we  apprehend  the  contrary  of  this ; 
and  the  Peabody  Memorial  is  not  the  only 
work  that  is  projected  for  the  occupation  of  a 
prominent  position  in  London,  and  that  we  feel 
just  now  anxious  about.  A statue  of  Richard 
Cobden  is  to  be  erected  in  the  triangle  of  the 
High-street,  Camden  Town,  near  Momington- 
crescent ; and  from  what  we  are  able  to  see  of 
the  first  steps  towards  the  completed  memorial, 
we  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  result  will  not 
be  what  it  should  be.  There  is  a model  of  the 


work  in  the  sculpture-room  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition;  and  from  the  catalogue 
we  learn  that  the  statue  is  to  be  in  marble. 
Now,  whether  or  not  bronze  as  generally  treated 
be  satisfactory,  there  is  no  question  that  marble 
is  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  materials  for  a 
statue  exposed  to  London  rain  and  soot.  Refer- 
ence has  been  often  made  to  the  ordinary  ap- 
, pearance  of  the  statue  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Royal  Exchange ; and  we  might  suggest  to  our 
friends  of  St.  Pancras  and  Camden  Town,  that 
they  should  take  a short  walk  to  Byanston- 
squai’e,  to  see  what  is  the  state  of  the  marble 
there,  of  the  drinking-fountain  which  wo  some 
time  since  gave  an  illustration  of. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  however,  the 
material  of  the  Cobden  statue,  the  design 
of  the  entire  memorial  does  not  promise  well. 
From  what  appears  on  the  ground,  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  site  and  space  for  the 
work,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  another  repetition  of  that  sort  of 
blundering  in  the  requisite  of  effect,  the  e^nplace- 
ment,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  failures 
already  made.  Need  we  repeat  here,  that  unless 
there  be  a good  platform-base  of  pavement,  and 
a well-designed  pedestal,  as  also  accessories 
such  as  posts  and  chains,  and  candelabra,  har- 
monious with  the  statue,  and  all  grouping  in  a 
combined  architectonic  and  monumental  effect 
which  starts  from  the  spreading  and  stable 
base,  and  culminates  in  the  principal  object,  the 
figure,  and  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  man,  the 
best  modelling  and  statuary-work  in  the  figure 
will  be  insufficient  to  make  the  production  one 
of  a character  to  justify  its  position. 

The  model  now  put  forth  as  that  of  the 
Cobden  statue  as  it  is  to  be,  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  model  that  was  submitted 
in  the  first  instance.  This  latter  was  not 
inaccm'ately  described  as  a burlesque  on  the 
man  it  professed  to  represent.  A photograph  of 
that  design,  now  before  us,  gives  the  idea  of  a 
dancing  figure,  through  the  appearance  of  the 
legs,  which  are  stuck  together, — and  through 
the  awkward  arrangement  of  a fold  in  the 
trowsers.  The  moulded  pedestal,  which  has  the 
angles  chamfered  off,  rests  on  a broad  square 
plinth  that  is  splayed  at  the  top,  and  is  cham- 
fered at  the  angles  of  the  splayed  portion  to  fit 
with  the  pedestal  proper.  The  result  is  a com- 
monplace effect  in  the  base;  whilst  the  pedestal 
itself,  in  spite  of  some  additions  at  the  sides,  re- 
presenting cora  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth, 
appears  like  a piece  of  joiner’s  work. 

The  committee  had  models  by  other  artists 
before  them.  Amongst  the  number  was  a design 
in  every  respect  superior,  whether  to  that 
described,  or  to  that  which  the  committee  seem 
to  have  selected.  A well-modelled  and  firmly 
standing  figure,  that  might  be  spoken  of  in 
words  once  applied  to  a figure  in  the  cartoon  of 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  as  “ thinking 
from  head  to  foot,”  stands  upon  a pedestal  that 
is  at  least  not  common-place.  The  latter  has  a 
diminished  dado  with  slightly  chamfered  angles, 
(the  chamfers  might  have  been  dispensed  with 
advantageously,)  and  a cornice,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  are  palm-leaves  gracefully  disposed,  so  as 
to  give  the  character  of  a capital ; and  the 
surbase  has  an  ornamented  torus  moulding,  and 
on  each  side  a raised  panel,  vermiculated.  This 
design  was  by  Messrs.  Bursill  & Underwood,  the 
former  being  the  actual  modeller  of  the  statue. 
The  likeness  is  good.  The  model  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition,  which,  like  the  design  first  mentioned, 
is  by  Messrs.  W.  & G.  IVills,  is  a considerable 
improvement  upon  their  first  effort.  It  resembles 
Messrs.  Bursill  & Underwood’s  design  suffi- 
ciently to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  been  in 
some  slight  degree  indebted  to  it.  The  pedestal, 
however,  is  as  it  originally  was ; and  though  tho 
logs  of  the  figure  are  separated,  the  accessory 
support  is  seen  between  the  legs,  or  attached  to 
them,  in  a very  unsightly  manner. 

Of  coarse,  no  amount  of  that  sort  of  skill 
which  maybe  called  the  architect’s  especially, — 
that  which  deals  with  the  site,  the  placing  of 
the  monument  on  the  ground,  the  accessories, 
and  the  details  of  the  pedestal,  and  with  the 
general  grouping, — will  go  to  supply  any  want 
of  sculpturesque  treatment  of  the  figure,  or 
absence  of  a likeness  of  the  man.  The  statue 
ought  to  be  principal  in  the  composition.  But 
it  should  not  be  all.  The  limitation  of  the 
artist’s  effort  to  the  statue,  or  the  apparent 
incapacity  of  himself  or  his  employers  to  see 
that  effect  will  not  be  as  desired  unless  atten- 
tion be  given  to  something  beyond  the  figure,  is 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the  cause  of 
the  slight  gratification  that  we  derive  from  such 


public  statues  as  there  are  in  Loudon.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  any  later  equestrian 
statue  in  London,  with  that  of  Charles  I.,  and 
tho  later  works  of  the  other  kind  with  the  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  come  to  right  impres- 
sions on  the  subject. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion. The  question  of  materials  is  not  so  easily 
settled.  But  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  marble 
should  not  be  employed.  In  short,  if  statues  are 
to  be  erected  in  the  open  air  at  all,  in  London, 
the  material  must  be  metal  of  some  description. 
But  even  bronze,  in  London,  becomes  unlike  any 
variety  of  that  alloy : it  neither  preserves  the 
original  colour  of  one  of  the  kinds ; nor  does  it 
acquire  the  fine  green  patina  seen  in  such 
bronze-sculpture  as  there  is  in  the  open  air  in 
Paris.  The  efl'ecta  of  the  renovating  process 
that  was  applied  to  some  of  the  statues,  about 
two  years  ago,  as  the  statues  of  George  III.  and 
George  IV.,  are  fast  giving  place  to  the  pre- 
vious dead,  and  in  truth  repulsive,  appearance. 
It  may  be  that  tho  best  description  of  bronze  has 
not  yet  been  used  in  England;  and  we  continue 
to  desire  that  experiments  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  right  compo- 
sition of  tho  alloy.  Had  there  not  been  some- 
thing  wrong  in  the  casting,  we  should  not  have 
seen  the  statue  of  George  IIL,  as  till  lately  it 
always  appeared  in  damp  weather, — that  is  to 
say,  as  though  it  had  been  dabbed  in  twenty 
places  with  a broad  brush  of  whitewash. 

What  there  can  be  no  diflicuity  about,  how- 
ever, to  a competent  sculptor,  is  the  treatment 
of  bronze  as  metal.  In  lieu  of  the  general  treat- 
ment as  stone  or  marble,  let  the  sculptor  en- 
deavour to  produce  a figure  such  as  could  not  be 
executed  in  stone.  Let  him  select  an  attitude 
to  which  the  material  may  bo  especially  suited  ; 
and  let  him  welcome  elaboration  of  detail  in 
dress  and  trappings,  rather  than  seek  the 
massive  folds  of  drapery;  which  seem  more 
suited  to  the  material  and  colour  of  marble, 
than  of  bronze.  He  will  thus  observe  that 
sound  principle  which  dictates  recognition  of 
the  particular  vehicle  in  use, — subordination  to 
restrictions  in  one  case, — utilization  of  capabili- 
ties in  the  opposite  case  ; and  be  will  thus  allow 
tho  possibility  at  least,  of  perception  and  appre- 
ciation  of  any  other  art-qualities  that  the  statue 
may  possess.  A comparison  of  tho  works  even  by 
Chantrey,  which  there  are  out-of-doors  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  or  with  most 
of  the  casta  of  works  in  bronze  that  there  ai’e  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  will  show  a certain  inferiority 
in  one  respect,  which  is  not  compensated  for  by 
the  excellence  of  the  modelling  in  the  figures 
and  drapery.  The  expedient  of  the  senatorial 
robes  or  warrior’s  cloak,  defensible  or  proper  in 
the  case  of  marble,  is  rather  the  reverse  where 
the  material  is  bronze.  The  treatment  should 
be  free  of  lumpincss ; and  if  it  be  possible 
for  a bridle,  tassel,  or  sword,  to  be  seen  relieved 
against  the  background  of  sky  or  buildings,  and 
for  the  deadness  of  surfaces  to  be  diminished  by 
ornamentation,  as  embroidery,  the  effect  will  be 
the  better.  Indeed,  already,  there  is  apparently 
a recognition  of  this,  as  even  in  the  generally 
inelegant  statue  of  Havelock.  But  the  recog- 
nition is  required  for  the  figure  itself,  whilst  not 
through  the  provision  of  things  that  can  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  like  the  feathers  of 
the  hat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  statue 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  reasons  which  there 
are  for  the  sort  of  treatment  recommended,  tell 
equally  against  the  representation  of  the  modem 
frock  or  dress  coat,  scarcely  relieved  from  the 
natural  form.  Bo  it  conceded  that  our  costume 
is  ugly ; but  so  is  the  dress  in  many  statues  and 
portrait-pictures  that  are  nevertheless  pleasing 
as  works  of  art,  whilst  they  fulfil  one  of  the 
objects  of  commemoration  and  portraiture,  the 
presentation  of  the  man  as  he  was.  The  artist 
of  middling  ability  will  find  the  ugly  modem 
costume  too  much  for  him ; he  of  paramount 
skill  will  be  able  to  adopt  it,  and  make  his  work 
a work  of  art  in  spite  of  it. 

The  upshot  is  that  our  English  practice  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  applied  in  public  memorials,  has 
much  yet  to  acquire.  It  has  as  much  to  rccog- 
nise  of  common  sense,  as  to  acquire  of  art : it 
has  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  a statue  for  a gallery  or  a niche,  ^d  that 
of  one  for  an  open  space  out-of-duors  ; it  has  to 
bring  into  alliance  with  it,  architecture  and  the 
laying-out  of  ground, — and  in  some  cases  oven 
landscape  gardening ; it  has  to  observe  similar 
principles  as  to  the  use  of  materials,  to  those 
which  are  observed  in  decorative  and  industrial 
art ; and  it  has  to  harmonize  portraiture  with 
the  production  of  what  is  pleasing  and  monu- 
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mental.  A testimonial  to  Mr.  Peabody  in  tbe 
form  of  a commemorative  monament,  would  not 
be  a useless  work ; and  the  realization  of  the 
object  should  not  find  placed  in  competition  with 
it  the  erection  even  of  more  Peabody  buildings. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  what  has  been  said  of  the 
commemorative  monument,  that  one  attribute  of 
it  must  be  its  uselessness  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  what  is  Qseful  and  the  reverse.  But  there  is 
a nsefulnesB  in  pointing  a moral,  in  commemo- 
rating what  may  be  an  example,  and  in  register- 
ing visibly  our  gratitude.  Such  aims,  in  the 
case  of  the  Peabody  Testimonial,  or  the  Cobdon 
Monument,  will  not  be  attained  unless  better 
principles  be  allowed  to  rule  in  the  art-work  than 
those  which  have  prevailed  of  late  in  works 
ench  as  those  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
abound  in  our  streets  and  squares ; but  which  in 
too  many  cases  contribute  to  them  no  element  of 
pleasing  effect. 


ITALIAN  ART  HISTORY.* 

We  have  now  before  us  the  third  volume  Of 
the  labours  of  the  latest  historians  of  Italian  art. 
Commencing  with  the  life  and  works  of  Luca 
Signorelli,  and  ending  with  those  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  it  thus  illumines  the  schools  of  Arezzo, 
Sienna,  and  Perugia;  and  thirty-three  illustra- 
tions render  the  minutely  graphic  and  technical 
descriptions  of  the  various  masterpieces  still  more 
intelligible.  The  two  former  volumes,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  dedicated  to  the  late  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy : this  is  inscribed  to 
A.  H.  Layard,  H.C.L.,  M.P. 

When  a man  has  lived  his  life  and  is  dead, 
and  wo  look  back  on  all  he  achieved,  and  examine 
his  work,  its  manner,  and  its  meaning,  wo  are 
apt  to  build  up  the  supposition  that  from  the 
first  he  must  have  had  a certain  aim  in  view, 
and  been  acted  upon,  in  his  endeavours  to  reach 
that  end,  by  circumstances  as  influences  which 
either  advanced  or  retarded  his  progress.  Having 
once  settled  the  bias  of  a life,  we  dovetail  all  its 
incidents  into  so  many  accessions  of  force  and 
weight.  Messrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcasello  set  the 
days  and  work  of  Luca  Signorelli  before  us 
much  in  this  way.  Bom  of  artist  blood,  he 
might  have  exhibited  the  exquisite  sweetness 
and  feeling  of  Raffaelle,  if  more  than  usual  study 
of  anatomy  in  early  days  had  not  weighted  his 
genius  with  a tendency  to  depict  the  nude,  power- 
fully as  to  bone  and  muscle,  but  of  the  earth, 
earthily.  Thus  laden  with  a desire  to  reproduce 
the  objects  then  studied  in  the  graveyards 
openly,  his  work  was  too  truthful  to  give  plea- 
sure to  every  eye,  just  as  truth,  unsoftened  by 
tact,|explain  his  biographers, frequently  and  justly 
offends  in  daily  intercourse,  for  natural  objects 
require  selection  when  dealt  with  by  art.  Never- 
theless, Signorelli’s  work  holds  a high  place  in 
men’s  esteem  now,  as  it  did  in  the  days  when 
the  pigments  he  used  were  still  moist.  A picture, 
recently  discovered  at  Florence,  and  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  Corei,  answers  in  so  many 
respects  to  what  we  may  call  his  possibilities, 
that  it  has  been  uncontestedly  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  volume  by  a line 
engraving,  taken  from  a photograph  of  a careful 
drawing.  Six  figures,  arranged  pyramidically, 
form  a group,  of  which  Pan  is  the  centre. 
Pan  is  seated,  with  flowing  hair,  his  pipes  resting 
on  his  knee,  listening  to  the  strains  of  a 
muscular  Olympus.  Two  shepherds,  a nymph, 
and  a youth  lying  at  the  foot  of  Pan,  all  nude, 
complete  the  foreground.  In  the  distance  are 
two  more  nymphs,  and  fragments  of  classic 
buildings.  Signorelli’s  taste  for  bone  and 
muscle  would  have,  perhaps,  dictated  the  choice 
-of  Pagan  subjects  more  frequently,  could  he 
have  reasonably  hoped  to  find  purchasers.  But 
the  church  being  the  great  patron  of  art,  his 
pencil,  like  that  of  his  compeers,  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  time.  His  commissions 
were  principally  for  altar-pieces  and  church 
standards.  The  work,  however,  which  most 
indicates  the  contemporary  estimate  of  his 
powers  is  his  fresco  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  This, 
our  authors  agree,  is  worthy  of  its  place.  They 
decree  Signorelli,  in  this  effort,  second  to  Ghir- 
landaio in  the  law  of  balance  as  well  as  in  pro- 
priety and  objectivenesB,  but  beyond  him  in 
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liveliness  and  action ; beyond,  too,  Botticelli  in 
grandeur  and  dignity  ; a forerunner,  in  fact,  of 
Michelangelo  in  power  of  conception  and  energy 
of  execution.  It  was  one  of  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  generation  to  be  called 
upon  to  finish  the  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  Orvieto.  After  waiting 
nine  years  for  Perugino,  the  counsel  of  the 
cathedral  contracted  with  Signorelli,  first  for 
the  ceilings  and  windows,  and  finally  for  the 
rest  of  the  decorations,  awarding  him  780  dneats 
for  his  work,  besides  free  quarters,  two  beds,  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine  and  oil,  and  the  neces- 
sary ultramarine.  According  to  Signorelli’s 
prescience,  at  the  Fulminati,  here  depicted,  man- 
kind will  be  destroyed  in  tights,  and  womankind 
in  tight  sleeves,  but  flowing  skirts.  All  his 
babes  are  nude.  Summing  up  the  result  of 
his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  teach  so 
much  as  he  influenced  or  awoke  in  the  breasts  of 
others  a determination  to  follow  the  same  path 
to  a more  elevated  goal. 

Thepathway  openedby  the  genius  of  Signorelli, 
widened  and  ennobled  by  Michelangelo,  was 
likewise  trodden  by  minor  painters,  who  availed 
themselves  very  materially  of  his  aid  in  indi- 
cating a trackway  that  would  lead  to  a new 
style.  Among  these  was  the  friai’  Don  Barto- 
lommeo della  Gatta.  This  artist  first  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  missal  department  of 
art ; but  being  created  abbot  of  a small  frater- 
nity, the  walls  of  whose  dwelling  were  bare,  ho 
turned  his  attention  to  frescoes,  so  that  he  might 
enrich  them.  When  this  task  was  finished  he 
took  commissions  for  altar-pieces,  fulfilling  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  monachisra,  labour,  and 
so  added  materially  to  the  funds  of  the  abbey. 
These  were  executed  while  his  mind  was  still 
in  the  trammels  of  the  miniaturist,  with  repose, 
delicacy,  and  grace,  with  but  slight  relief  from 
shadows ; but  a journey  to  Romo,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Signorelli,  effected 
a revolution  in  his  mannerism  ; and  without  ex- 
hibiting much  accession  of  power,  bis  style  ever 
afterwards  was  vehement  and  ambitious  of  re- 
presenting motion. 

Tti  art,  ns  in  other  departments  of  human 
existence,  there  have  been  men  who  have  found 
scores  of  bands  held  out  to  help  them  on,  and 
who  have  pre-eminently  enjoyed  the  good-will  of 
their  fellows  without  having  much  real  claim  for 
it ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
others  more  gifted  with  genius  and  exalted  with 
aspirations,  who  have  been  quite  neglected. 
Probably,  could  we  stand  face  to  face  with  such 
opposite  examples  of  human  fortunes,  we  should 
find  that  the  popular  favourite  possessed  some 
social  quality  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his 
success.  Such  a one  must  have  been  Lorenzo 
de  Pietro,  the  Siennese  goldsmith,  who  was  well 
employed  as  an  architect,  a sculptor,  and  a 
painter.  His  surname  of  Vecchiotta,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  constant  choice  of  worn-out  frames 
and  wan  faces  as  subjects,  indicates  that  it  was 
not  the  freshness  or  beauty  of  his  conception 
that  gained  him  his  numerous  commissions.  Our 
authors  speak  of  his  frescoes  as  deficient  of  both 
aerial  and  linear  perspective,  as  flat  in  tone,  of 
poor  composition,  with  lean,  withered,  ill-pro- 
portioned  figures  of  unaelect  shape,  exhibiting 
fantastic  action  with  gi-imacing  heads,  having 
triangular-shaped  eyes  and  profile  noses  on 
three-quarter  faces,  as  at  once  vulgar,  trivial, 
and  unnatural.  Yet  so  high  did  he  stand  in 
local  favour  that  the  supremo  Government  peti- 
tioned Messer  Goro  Loli  Piccolomini  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Pope  Pius  II.  as  the  most  suitable 
person  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  Papal 
lodge  at  Sienna.  He  was  commissioned  to 
paint  frescoes  for  the  public  palace  ; to  carve 
statues  for  the  Loggia  della  Meranzia  j to  make 
models  of  fortresses  for  Sartiauo,  Orbetello, 
Montaento,  and  Talamone.  Merit  is  not  always 
the  groundwork  of  good  fortune.  Ever  and 
anon  our  authors  pause  in  the  sequence  of  their 
scores  of  biographies  to  generalize  and  criticize. 
They  pause,  too,  to  collate  one  man’s  works  with 
another,  and,  seizing  points  of  resemblance, 
trace  them  to  common  influences  that  aflected 
them  alike.  It  is  in  these  critical  digressions 
and  generalizations  that  the  technical  value^  of 
their  labour  is  most  apparent.  Thus,  glancing 
over  the  field  occupied  by  Siennese  art,  they 
point  out  that  the  centre  of  its  expanse  in  the 
fourteenth  centnry  was  Sienna ; but,  by  a snbse- 
quent  introduction  of  Florentine  blood  with  the 
Umbrian  stock,  the  point  of  radiation  was  dis- 
placed. They  trace  a line  from  Gubbio  over 
the  Apennine  to  S.  Severino  and  Damerino, 
recrossing  the  hills  to  Foligno  and  Guido,  form- 
ing a spiral  which  centres  in  Perugia.  On  this 


line  of  route  developed  the  Umbrian  school  upon 
the  old  Siennese  basis,  taking  as  its  standard  of 
perfection  brilliant  contrast  of  colour,  profusion 
and  delicacy  of  ornament,  minute  design,  and 
what  our  authors  designate  as  “ a tender  fusion, 
of  flesh  tints.”  The  scientific  innovations  of  the 
Florentines,  perspective,  and  rules  relating  to 
light  and  shade,  the  Umbrians  ignored.  Sketch- 
ing the  life  and  work  of  all  the  masters  of  this 
school,  our  authors  proceed  to  ink  in  a delinea- 
tion of  the  rise  of  that  of  Perugia.  From  the 
latter  there  darts  a curious  ■umbra.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  story  of  the  man  who  sold 
his  shadow  were  true, for  amongst  the  productions 
of  the  Perugian  school  we  find  those  of  a shadow 
who  is  scarcely  credited  as  having  had  a corporeal 
existence.  We  allude  to  Andrea  Alovigi,  always 
spoken  of  as  L’lngeguo.  Messrs.  Crowe  & 
Cavalcaselle  incline  to  strip  him  of  much  of  the 
work  attributed  to  him,  and  to  place  it  to  the 
credit  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  instead.  Some 
dozen  paintings  they  thus  assign  to  the  last- 
mentioned  master,  whilst  one  in  particular,  a 
fresco,  sawed  from  the  wall  of  the  Gualtieri 
family  chapel  in  the  Cappella  S.  Brizio  of  the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto,  which  has  been  successively 
ascribed  to  Raflaelle,  Signorelli,  and  Ingegno, 
they  give  to  Eusebio.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  name  of  L’lngegno  has  served  as  a sort  of 
appellation  for  a certain  class  of  pictures  without 
much  foundation  in  fact. 

As  all  vegetation  turns  towards  the  sun,  so  do 
all  painters  in  all  time  appear  to  have  tumed 
towai'ds  Rome  as  the  centre  from  which  their  ex- 
istence emanated,  and  upon  which  their  develop- 
ment was  nurtured.  Manhood  attained,  away 
they  started  for  Rome,  no  matter  whence  or 
when.  Perugino,  ono  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  school  of  Perngia,  tarried  by  the  way  afc 
Florence ; but  a small  cloud  of  discouragement, 
no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  was  sufficient 
motive  power  to  place  him  again  en  route  for 
Rome,  where  he  was  soon  to  be  seen  busy  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Here  he  followed  the  practice, 
afterwards  continued  by  Pinturicchio,  of  laying 
in  the  flesh  with  pale  grey-green,  and  stippling 
lights  and  shadows  over  all, retouching  the  surface 
when  dry  with  rough  hatchings.  Perugino  stands 
out  from  the  artists  of  his  day  as  being  the  only 
ono,  who  did  not  undertake  architectural  com- 
missions. This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he 
was  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  in  the  use 
of  architectural  perspective  as  backgrounds. 
In  one  of  his  paintings  he  introduced  two  figures 
who  were  probably  architects,  as  one  holds  a set 
square,  and  the  other  a pair  of  compasses.  The 
narrative  of  the  life  of  this  artist  is  given  at  great 
length,  and  a careful  catalogue  made  of  his 
works. 

■Whereas  eighty  pages  aredevoted  to  Perugino, 
forty  suffice  to  use  up  all  the  materials  to  bo 
found  illustrative  of  the  life  and  works  of  bis 
partner  Bernardino  Pinturicchio.  This  artist  is 
considered  a genuine  representative  of  Perugiau 
art,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  ateliers  of  Bon- 
figli  and  FiorenzoRi  Lorenzo,  having  turned  aside 
from  the  attractions  and  difficulties  of  oil  medium 
and  remained  true  to  the  old  Umbrian  system  of 
tempera.  Pinturecchio,  although  he  did  not  live 
to  be  sixty  years  of  age,  fulfilled  one  of  the  aspi- 
rations common  to  thousands  of  men ; he  built 
himself  a house  intending  to  end  his  days  in  it. 
In  1500  we  find  him  visiting  the  Court  of  Ccesar, 
Duke  of  Valentino,  and  asking  leave  to  sink  a 
cistern  in  his  house  at  Perugia.  There  is  an  order 
from  the  Duke,  preserved  in  the  Connestabile 
Alfani  archive,  stating  “ that  he  has  again  taken 
to  his  service  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  of  Perosa, 
whom  he  always  loved  because  of  his  talents 
and  gifts,”  and  generally  indicating  an  appreci- 
ation that  led  to  the  ofier  of  more  work 
than  he  could  well  execute.  One  of  his 
commissions  was  to  paint  the  walla  and  ceiling 
of  the  Piccolomini  chapel  and  library  in  the 
Duomo  of  Sienna,  which  is  interesting  as  being 
one  of  tlie  first  in  which  Raflaelle  probably 
assisted  him.  His  patron,  Cardinal  Francesco 
Piccolomini,  stipulated,  unwitting  of  the  sur- 
passing interest  that  would  be  attached  to  every 
stroke  of  Raffaelle’s  pencil,  that  the  cartoons 
andtheir  transfer  were  to  be  done  by  Pinturicchio, 
and  all  the  heads  likewise  finished  with  his  own 
hand.  For  this  the  Cardinal  would  give  him 
200  ducats,  at  'Venice,  for  the  purchase  of  gold 
and  colours;  100  ducats,  at  Perugia,  for  the 
transport  of  baggage  and  hire  of  assistants ; 50 
ducats  on  the  completion  of  each  compartment ; 
and  a further  payment  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
task.  Besides  this  he  was  to  have  a house  to 
live  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; and  wood  forscaffold- 
ing,  lime,  and  sand.  Among  the  assistants  and 
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apprentices  he  took  with  him  to  execute  this 
important  commiseion  was,  it  is  believed, 
Eaffaelle.  The  evidence  and  probabilities  con- 
cerning this  fact  are  gone  into  at  great  length, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  admirers  of 
Sanzio. 

The  materials  for  a life  of  Lo  Spagna  are  very 
limited,  but  as  much  has  been  made  of  them, 
perhaps,  as  could  be  expected.  With  birthplace 
unknown,  he  lirst  appears  on  the  scene  in  1507, 
as  a master  at  Todi.  His  works  are  accredited 
as  concentrations  of  the  mannerisms  of  Raffaelle, 
Perngino,  and  Pintureccliio.  Eaffaellesque  grace 
and  freshness  are  combined  with  the  power  and 
finish  of  the  last-mentioned  painters.  There 
are  very  few  examples  of  this  master  in  this 
kingdom.  Less  important  followers  of  Perngino 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Lo  Spagna,  whose  works 
are  duly  catalogued.  Then  we  are  shown  tho 
Florentines  at  the  close  of  tho  fifteenth  century, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  BafFaellino  del  Garbo,  and 
Piero  dt  Cosimo.  The  life  of  Fra  Bartolommeo 
della  Porta,  with  those  of  his  assistants,  Fra 
Paolina  and  others,  follow.  The  biographies  of 
Francia  Bigio,  Sogliani,  Eidolfo  Ghirlandaio,  and 
his  uncles,  and  friend  Granacci,  precede  the 
concluding  and  copious  notice  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto. 

Many  a patron  of  art  will  wince  over  the  ruth- 
leasness  with  whichMessrs.  Crowe  & Cavalcaaelle 
strip  piclnre  after  p'eture  of  its  reputation. 
Congratulating  themselves  on  the  possession  of 
examples  of  certain  masters,  it  will  of  course 
not  be  pleasant  to  find  this  fact  disputed,  and 
paintings  rejoicing  in  first-class  reputations, 
assigned  to  inferior  painters.  Truth,  however,  is 
the  object  in  view.  Thus  a Virgin  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Stafford  House, 
is  “not  by  Del  Sarto,  to  whom  it  is  assigned.” 
Another  Virgin,  seated  uith  the  child  on  her 
lap,  patting  his  chin,  in  the  Boring  collection, 
assigned  to  the  same  artist,  is  “ below  A.  Del 
Sarto’s  powers,  pleasing,  and  probably  by  Puligo, 
injured  and  restored.”  At  Hamilton  Palace,  in 
the  state  drawing-room,  thero  is  a half-length 
life-sized  Magdalen  “ not  by  Del  Sarto,  bub  more 
truly  a slovenly  thing  by  Bacchiacca.”  At 
Dalkeith  Palace,  there  is  a dispute  of  the  Trinity 
^tually  inscribed,  “ And.  Sar.  Flo.  Fac.,”  which 
is  but  “ a diligent  copy,  perhaps  by  Allori,  of 
Andrea’s  picture  attho  Pitti,andof  his  signature.” 
At  Alnwick  Castle,  a Virgin  and  Child  attri- 
buted to  Del  Sarto,  is  a replica  of  that  in  the 
Baring  collection.  Of  five  works  sopposedto  be 
from  the  atelier  of  this  artist,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  four  are  charmed 
away.  A Virgin  and  Child  under  a conical  dais, 
attributed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo  della  Porta, also  in 
the  Grosvenor  gallery,  is  allowed  only  to  bo 
arranged  after  the  method  of  that  master  with  a 
mixture  of  that  of  Mariotto,  but  to  bo  the  work 
of,  “say,  Michele  di  Etdolfo.”  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  Perngino  is  condemned  as  a feeble  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  artist’s  followers.  Thus 
picking  their  way  over  piles  of  shattered 
reputations,  our  historians  bring  their  able  narra- 
tive down  to  the  threshold  of  that  circle  which 
W'as  illuminated  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Eaftaelle, 
and  Michelangelo.  An  art  library  is  incom- 
plete without  these  excellent  books. 


THE  AGE  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PORTRAITS  TESTED  BY 
COSTUilE  AND  HERALDRY.* 

THE  SEIGX  OF  Q,L-EEN  ELIZ.lTiETH. 

Of  this  great  sovereign  and  detestable  woman, 
here  are  no  less  than  sixteen  portraits  as  Queen, 
dating  from  her  accession,  in  1558,  to  her 
miserable  death  in  1(503,  the  most  agreeable, 
though  nob  tho  most  faithful,  considering  she 
was  then  nearly  60,  being  the  well-known  one  by 
Zacchero,  kindly  contributed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  (No.  267) . They  exhibit  her  in  all  kinds 
of  habits, — fancy  dres.s,  private  dress,  royal  attire, 
and  allegorical  costume:  in  all  sorts  of  wigs  5 
“haires,”  as  they  were  called,  jewelled,  plumed’ 
and  crowiied : in  all  manner  of  ruffs,  shadtm.'es 

and  stand-up  collars ; and  in  the  later  portraits’ 
encased  in  the  preposteronsly  long  stomacher 
and  ungraceful  fardingal.  They  may  all  be, 
to  a certain  degree,  relied  upon,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  226,  of  which  presently  5 
and  No.  257,  a pretty  baby  - faced  girl’ 
crowned  and  sceptered.  Of  her  victim,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  there  are  thirteen  supposed 


• See  pp.  320,  30",  380,  anie. 


representations,  differing  widely  each  from  the 
other,  except  where  obviously  copied  from 
another.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  likeness  of  Elizabeth,  but 
with  respect  to  Mary  Stuart,  I know  of  no  por- 
trait that  can  be  relied  on,  and  might  assist  us 
to  distinguish  such  as  are  genuine.  No.  305, 
sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  painted 
by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  “ dated  1578,  sge  36, 
year  of  her  captivity,  10,”  would  have  great 
claims  on  our  confidence  but  for  the  circum- 
stance  that  there  hang  near  it,  Mr.  Keith  Stuart 
Mackenzie’s  contribution  (No.  314),  dated  two 
years  later,  and  known  as  the  Brahan  portrait, 
and  the  picture  lent  by  the  Scottish  Corporation 
(No.  319),  said  to  be  the  work  of  F.  Zacchero, 
of  which  No.  305  appears  to  be  a copy,  while 
No.  314  rcpi’esents  the  same  figure  as  regards 
dress  and  attitude,  only  turned  the  other 
way. 

Of  tho  three  I acknowledge  my  preference  leans 
to  the  portrait  attributed  to  Zacchero,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  conveying  to  my  mind  not 
only  the  character  of  Mary,  but  a conviction  of 
its  having  been  painted  from  the  life,  which  I do 
not  feel  in  contemplating  the  others.  They  are 
all  supposed  to  be  copied  from,  or  founded  on,  a 
picture  painted  at  Sheffield,  when  Mary  was  a 
prisoner  there  in  1578,  by  a painter  named 
Oudry,  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  name, 

“ P.  Oudry,”  is  painted  on  a chair  in  tho  original 
picture  ; but  I am,  perhaps,  travelling  out  of  my 
road  in  tbis  direction,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
costume  or  accessories  of  these  portraits  to  call 
for  remark  from  me.  Not  so,  however,  in  another  ^ 
portrait  exhibited  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  j 
Mr.  F.  Vernon  Wentworth  (No.  310),  “dated  1563, 1 
age  24,”  and  signed  H.  E.  The  dates  which  we  ■ 
are  told  in  the  catalogue  to  compare,  would  | 
hardly  bear  out  the  assertion,  as  Mary  bom  in  i 
1542  would  be  only  twenty-one  in  1563  ; but  we  ! 
must  now  compare  costume,  and  request  the  ' 
visitor  to  return  to  No.  198,  “Lady  Eleanor' 
Brandon,”  who  died  in  1547,  and  whose  portrait ' 
is  nevertheless  dated  1565,  only  two  years  later  1 
than  this  so-called  Mary  (^ueen  of  Soots.  The  I 
dress  is  all  but  identical,  and  corresponds  to  the  I 
period  marked  on  the  pictures,  viz.,  1563-1565. ! 
Notwithstanding  the  arms  of  Clifford  Earl  of' 
Cumberland,  of  whom  she  was  the  first  wife,  ^ 
being  painted  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  ^ 
impaled  with  those  of  Brandon,  and  surmounted  1 
by  an  earl’s  coronet,  it  is  certain  that  this  can-  j 
not  be  the  portrait  of  Eleanor  Brandon,  daughter  ^ 
of  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  niece  [ 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  in  1547.  Nor  could  I 
Lucas  de  Heere,  to  whom  the  picture  is  attri- 1 
bated,  have  painted  Eleanor  Brandon,  as  he  was  ^ 
bora  in  1534,  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  ' 
only  thirteen  at  the  date  of  her  death.  The! 
arms  must  have  been  painted  subsequently  to  ' 
the  portrait  under  some  mistake,  by  no  means  i 
an  uncommon  occurrence.  It  is  equally  evident  j 
to  me,  that  No.  310  does  not  represent  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  sinister  aide  of  an  1 
escutcheon  of  arms  is  visible  on  the  right  of 
this  picture,  and  displays,  amongst  others,  the 
quarterings  of  Montacute  and  Monthermer, 
Bohun  and  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  which  could 
not  have  been  borne  by  Mary.  The  dexter  side 
of  the  shield,  which  would  display  the  arms  of 
the  husband,  are  unfortunately  either  hidden 
by  the  frame  or  obliterated  j at  all  events,  they 
are  not  to  be  seen  by  the  visitor,  and  I can 
therefore  come  to  no  conclusion.  The  fact, 

I believe  undoubted,  of  the  allegorical  picture 
(No.  219)  having  been  painted  by  Lucas  de  Heere 
in  1569  (the  date  on  tho  panel),  and  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  depicted  in acostume  precisely 
resembling  that  which  we  observe  in  Nos.  198 
and  310,  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their  dates, 
1565  and  1563,  and  of  Lucas  de  Heere  having 
been  the  painter  of  the  former  as  stated,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  other,  to  whom  no  painter’s  name 
is  affixed.  It  also  enables  us  to  fix  pretty  nearly 
the  period  when  those  high-shouldered  “coats” 
were  in  vogue,  say  between  1560  and  1570 ; and, 
therefore,  throws  some  suspicion  upon  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  No.  212,  the  face  of 
which  has  evidently  been  tampered  with.  The 
fashion  may,  however,  have  arisen  as  early  as 
the  last  year  of  her  reign,  1558,  it  was  certainly 
general  very  shortly  afterwards  j but  that  picture 
also  is  attributed  to  Lucas  de  Heere,  who  is 
believed  not  to  have  come  over  to  England 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
subject  deserves  deeper  investigation. 

No.  226,  called  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  certainly  a 
misnomer.  At  tho  time  the  costume  in  which 
this  personage  is  represented  was  introduced, 
Elizabeth  was  an  old,  ugly  woman.  We  have  here 


a good-looking  lady,  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
Elizabeth,  apparently  under  thirty. 

No.  241,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Liecester  and 
Page.  Compare  this  portrait  with  Noa.  251, 261, 
and  262.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  making  every 
allowance  for  difference  of  age,  that  these  four 
portraits  can  represent  the  same  person.  This 
celebrated  favourite  died  at  the  age  of  56,  and  i] 
Nos.  251  and  261  represent  him  corpulent  and  ; 
very  white-headed  and  bearded.  They  must 
have  been  painted  quite  in  the  last  years  of  his  1 
life,  and  he  must  then  have  been  looking  older  1 
than  he  really  was,  if  the  date  of  his  birth  is  to  i 
be  relied  on. 

No.  302,  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  i 
brother  of  the  above.  If  this  be  really  a portrait  1 
of  Ambrose  Dudley,  we  might  almost  imagine  ; 
that  he  had  sat  for  that  of  Thomas  Stanley,  first  • 
Earl  of  Derby,  No.  43  ; Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  ■ 
Sussex,  No.  136  j and  also  for  that  of  the  gentle-  I 
man  who  figures  as  Henry  de  Beaufort,  third  1 
Duke  of  Somerset  (No.  3S6),  of  whom  hereafter.  ' 
I do  not  deny  its  being  Dudley,  I have  no  reason  ; 
to  dispute  that  assertion  5 but  merely  direct  1 
the  visitor’s  attention  to  the  two  portraits  above  1 
mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  those  of  the  : 
persons  they  are  attributed  to. 

Nos.  274,  275,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  first  ,■ 
charming,  and  no  doubt  an  admirable  likeness,  1 
as  we  may  judge  from  his  portrait  when  a boy  ; 
(No.  301)  J but  is  it  possible  that  we  see  him  ■ 
again  in  tho  cai’ly-pated,  uniutellectual  war-  . 
rior  (No.  275),  contributed  by  the  Marquis  of  ^ 
Lothian.  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  recording  ; 
hia  death;  and  the  painting  is  said  to  be  by  I 
Zucchero.  There  is  nothing  that  comes  within  1 
my  province  to  justify  my  expressing  anything  ; 
beyond  the  surprise  with  which  I find  this  pic-  i 
ture  regarded  by  the  public  generally.  Not  so,  i 
however,  No.  30U,  also  called  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

A fine  full-length  of  some  gentleman  of  the  next 
reign,  whose  arms  in  the  window  on  the  right  of 
the  picture  will,  I hope,  enable  me  to  identify 

No.  316,  called,  “Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with 
her  Son,  James  VI.,”  is  more  likely  to  be  Anne  i 
of  Denmark,  wife  of  the  said  James,  with  her  , 
son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  At  all  events,  it 
has  no  pretensions  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  it 
is  a pity  so  genuine  a painting  of  its  age  should  i 
be  deprived  of  the  interest  which  may  really  I 
attach  to  it. 

No.  326,  Henry  Stuart,  Eai-1  of  Darnley.  This 
unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1 
who  was  murdered  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1567,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  hero  stated  to 
bo  portrayed  “ as  a boy,”  iu  a costume  of  the  ^ 
time  of  Charles  1. 1 See  also  No.  370,  William  i 
Cavendish,  “ as  a boy,”  signed  “ Johnson,  Pinx.  1 
1631.”  No  doubt,  a correct  date ; but  what  . 
business  has  either  of  these  valuable  portraits 
in  the  space  allotted  to  tho  age  of  Queen  Eliza-  , 
beth  ? Still  more  absurd  is  the  exhibition  of 
No.  386,  already  alluded  to.  Henry  de  Beau-  1 
fort,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G.,  a valiant  ; 
leader  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  was  beheaded  in  , 
1463,  after  tho  battle  of  Hexham,  and  we  have  ' 
here  a Knight  of  the  Garter  wearing  the  collar  1 
of  his  order  and  George  appendant,  as  first  worn  1 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  a costume  cer*  ; 
tainly  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary,  and  resem-  ; 
bling,  as  I have  already  remarked,  the  portraits  i 
of  the  so-called  Earls  of  Derby  and  Sussex,  and  ; 
that  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  so  1 
closely,  both  in  face  and  habit,  that  they  might  1 
all  be  supposed  to  represent  the  same  iudivi-  1 
dual.*  Now,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  , 
“the  hanging  committee”  of  this  Exhibition,  1 
this  noble  Lancastrian  soldier,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  1 
should  have  been  placed  in  the  eastern  corridor,  ; 
with  the  wonderful  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  great  i 
contemporary,  who  is  there  to  be  seen  in  spite  of  ij 
his  Elizabethan  hose  and  doublet.  i 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  I pass  in  silence  J 
the  several  so-called  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  but  C 
so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and,  ] 
with  the  exception  of  “ the  Chandos  Picture,”  so  \ 
little  evidence  produced  to  substantiate  claims 
or  assertions,  that  in  the  present  dearth  of  all 
positive  information  I shrink  from  entering  into 
the  controversy.  The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  said 
to  possess  a copy  of  “ the  Chandos  Picture,” 
made  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  Diyden.  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  suspended  here  by  the 
side  of  the  reputed  original.  The  comparison 


• I take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  hero  that  Ratcliffe 
was  not  made  Lord  Chamberlain  til!  the  year  1673 ; and, 
therefore,  the  white  Btaff  in  the  picture,  which  would 
mark  that  period  at  the  earliest,  if  really  the  Earl  of 
Suasei,  esnuot  be  reconciled  with  the  eostume,  which  is 
of  the  reign  of  Mary. 
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would  have  been  most  interesting,  and  might 
probably  have  established  the  authenticity  of 
the  portrait  so  liberally  presented  to  the  nation 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute.  J.  11.  Planch^. 


HIGH  ART  IN  LOW  COUNTRIES.* 

As  we  steam  up  the  Scheldt  everything  looks 
inartistic  enough  : mud-banks,  the  country  as  flat 
and  uninteresting  as  our  own  j but  aa  soon  as  we 
land  at  Antwerp,  or  rather  for  some  time  before 
landing,  we  find  a pledge  of  high  art  in  the 
beautiful  spire  of  the  great  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  This  is  a wonderful  piece  of  construction, 
and  is  enough  by  itself  to  make  Antwerp  worth 
ja  visit ; very  lofty,  360  ft.  high,  but  much  more 
remarkable  for  its  structure  than  for  its  height ; 
it  is  light  as  lacework,  being  in  fact  scarcely  a 
stone  building  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  composed  of  pieces  of  stone  clamped 
together  with  metal.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
is  reputed  to  have  said  that  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a case.  In  my  own  humble  opinion,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  spire  in  the  world ; and  I may 
add  here  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  an  addi- 
tional  stimulant  to  art  is  to  be  found  in  flat 
countries  in  the  incitement  which  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  lofty  buildings  j when 
men  have  no  mountains  near  them  to  dwarf 
their  puny  efforts,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  how 
much  of  beauty  can  bo  gained  for  a building  by 
•the  element  of  height. 

The  spire  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  is,  how- 
ever, merely  the  most  conspicuous  specimen  of 
the  art  treasures  of  the  old  town.  Even  in  the 
way  of  Church  art  it  merely  stands  at  the  head 
of  a long  list.  I must  pass  over  this  long  list  to 
remind  you  that  at  A.ntwerp  you  meet  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  and  with  specimens  of 
others  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Flemish 
painters.  There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  gallery 
in  Europe  of  the  size  which  contains  more 
treasures  and  less  rubbish  than  that  at  Antwerp, 
and,  after  all,  it  does  not  contain  what  is  regarded 
by  many  as  Rubens’s  masterpiece  the  “ Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  which  hangs  in  the  great 
church. 

The  mention  of  Rubens,  the  king  of  Flemish 
painters,  and  one  of  the  great  painters  of  the 
world,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  npon  the  Flemish  school  and  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  art.  I am  speak- 
ing  to  you  of  “ High  Art  in  Low  Countries”  and 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  art  of  painting  which  have  been  made  ' 
by  both  Belginm  and  Holland.  Belgium  did,  in 
fact,  invent  the  great  art  of  oil  painting  for 
itself.  It  is  true  that  the  Flemish  artists  were  not 

the  firat  to  use  oil  in  the  tempering  of  colours, 

V Giotto  and  the  early  Italian  masters  were  con- 
f siderably  in  advance ; but  there  seems  to  be  no 
[ doubt  that  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John  Tan 
^ Eyck  not  only  invented  independently  for  them- 
I selves  the  method  of  oil  painting  before  the  end 
n of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  the  excellence 
i of  their  method  was  such  as  to  gain  European 
f celebrity,  and  to  induce  an  Italian  artist  to 
^ journey  into  the  Low  Countries  for  the  purpose  of 
c learning  it.  Moreover,  the  excellence  of  the 
j method  and  the  genius  of  the  inventors  speak 
P for  themselves  in  existing  works.  It  will  be 
^ sufficient  to  mention  only  which  is  perhaps  their 
» masterpiece.  I refer  to  the  picture,  or  rather 
■■  series  of  pictures,  known  as  the  “Adoration  of 
me  Lamb  part  of  the  work  is  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  part  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin.^  I have  seen  both,  and  certainly  it  is 
impossible  to  overstate  the  admiration  which  an 
examination  of  the  work  inspires  : some  of  those 
to  whom^  I am  speaking  have  probably  seen  this 
great  picture  ^ for  others  it  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  here  we  have  a work  in  oil  by  the 
very  inventors  of  the  art,  looking  now,  after 
nearly  fire  centuries,  as  bright  as  when  it  came 
Tom  the  easel,  and  that  of  the  crowd  of  saints 
represented  as  admiring  the  Lamb,  containing 
several  hundreds  of  faces,  each  finished  with 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  a most  elaborate 
miniature. 

Who  shall  say  that  Low  Countries  are  not 
good  cradles  for  High  Art  ? But  the  two  Tan 
^ beginning  and  by  no  means  the 

end  of  the  Flemish  school.  Of  those  who 
^mediately  followed  them,  there  are  just  two 
mention.  The  first,  Hans  Hemling, 

r emhng,  for  he  seems  to  bear  both  names, 

* By  the  VerjEev.  the  Dean  of  Ely,  See  p.  3S8,  a«Ie.  . 


and  of  whose  brush  there  is  a wonderful 
specimen  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges ; 
it  consists  of  a large  chest  or  reliquary,  adorned 
with  a representation  of  the  legend  of  S.  Ursula 
and  her  11,000  virgins  who  were  martyred  at 
Cologne  and  whose  supposed  bones  you  may 
still  see  there.  The  finish  and  preservation  of 
this  work  are  wonderful ; and  they  tell  you  at 
the  hospital  that  offers  have  been  made  to  the 
governors  of  a silver  chest  of  the  same  size  for 
that  which  they  possess  in  painted  wood.  The 
offer  would  bo  a poor  one  even  on  the  poor 
ground  of  money  value  ; for  undoubtedly  the 
visitors  of  Hans  Hemling’s  work  very  soon 
contribute  more  silver  than  would  be  required 
to  make  the  chest : and  herein  I may  observe  is 
to  be  seen  an  example  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  art,  which  can  turn  a few  shillings’  worth  of 
wood  and  paint  into  a work  absolutely  more 
precious  than  silver  or  even  than  gold. 

The  other  early  Flemish  painter  whom  I wish 
to  mention  is  Qnintin  Matsys,  and  I do  so  not  so 
much  for  the  excellence  of  bis  paintings,  though 
that  is  very  great,  as  because  be  yvaa  by  trade  a 
blacksmith.  Yes,  blacksmith  and  painter!  no- 
thing can  check  the  career  of  genius,  and  a very 
skilful  blacksmith  he  was,  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  by  examining  a wrought-iron 
canopy  which  protects  a pump  close  to  the  great 
church  at  Antwerp.  The  story  is  that  Qnintin 
Matsys  was  in  love  with  a young  lady  whose 
father  objected  to  give  his  daughter  to  a black- 
smith ; so,  for  the  sake  of  his  lady-love,  Quintin 
Matsys  gave  up  iron  and  took  to  paint. 

These  men  whom  I have  mentioned  belong  to 
tbe  infancy  of  the  art,  and  their  works  have  the 
stiffness  and  formality  inseparable  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  produced. 
Rubens,  with  his  master,  Otto  Tenius,  and  his 
pupil,  Tandyck,  represent  the  Flemish  school  in 
its  full  manhood  and  perfection.  A marvellous 
manhood  it  was ! I feel  myself  incompetent  to 
criticize  it,  and  I know  thoroughly  well  the  small 
value  which  belongs  to  my  opinion,  but  I confess 
that  the  genius  of  Rubens  impresses  me  as  much 
as  that  of  almost  any  painter  whose  works  I 
have  seen  : you  must  not  judge  him  by  anything 
which  we  have  of  his  in  England : so  far  as  I 
know  there  are  but  two  places  iu  which  you  can 
see  him  in  his  glory,  namely,  Antwerp  and 
Munich  : and  when  you  do  see  him  in  his  glory, 
the  freedom  of  his  drawing  and  the  magic  of  his 
colouring  make  you  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
tbe  more  admirable  : woe  to  the  unhappy  painter 
whose  works  hang  near  those  of  Rubens. 

If  we  went  no  further  on  our  tour  I think  wo 
might  say,  Well  done.  Low  Countries ! But  the 
Low  Countries  have  done  much  more.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  art  has  been  applied  to  the 
architecture  of  towns  more  earnestly  and  more 
successfully  than  Belgium.  We  English  people 
are  wonderfully  thick-headed  with  regard  to 
street  architecture : we  have  not  half-a-dozen 
towns  which  are  tolerable,  and  of  our  modem 
towns  the  intolerableness  is  generally  unspeak- 
able : only  think  of  London  and  the  large  sums 
that  are  spent  there  on  new  streets  and  public 
improvements,  and  tho  small  result  obtained 
hitherto.  However,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
abuse  London,  nor  have  I time  to  do  so  j my 
business  just  now  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and, 
above  all,  the  town-halls  which  the  people  built 
in  |those  towns  when  they  were  the  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and  when  the  inhabi- 
tants had  plenty  of  money, — for  there  was  a time 
when  the  people  had  plenty  of  money,  namely, 
when  Ghent  was  the  Manchester  of  trade,  and 
when  tho  English  Government  was  obliged  to  go 
to  tho  capitalists  of  Antwerp  to  boiTOw  cash.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  see  that  our  wealthy  towns  are 
now  making  eflbrts  in  the  same  direction  j Liver- 
pool some  years  ago  built  St.  George’s  Hall,  for 
courts  of  justice  and  other  public  purposes  j and 
Manchester  has  just  produced  a really  remark- 
able building  for  tbe  accommodation  of  her 
lawyers,  being  probably  the  most  successful 
modern  application  to  civil  purposes  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  tho  Middle  Ages.  The  great  misfor- 
tune, I may  remark  by  the  way,  of  England,  and 
especially  of  England’s  great  towns,  in  this 
department  of  art,  is  her  smoky  atmosphere. 
When  Flanders  built  her  H6tel-de-Tille  she  had 
plenty  of  money  and  a clear  atmosphere : we 
have  the  money,  but  we  lack  the  atmosphere  j 
and  what  chance  is  there  of  first-rate  ideas 
enteiiug  the  brain  of  an  architect  when  they  are 
all  to  end  in  smoke  ? 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  art  which  must 
strike  every  one  in  travelling  through  Belgium, 
and  that  is  the  wood-carving.  I the  rather 


mention  this  because  we  have  imported  a large 
quantity  of  wood-carvings  from  Louvain  for  Ely 
Cathedral  j and  any  one  who  has  seen  Ely 
Cathedral  (as  I trust  almost  all  of  you  have)  will 
remember  bow  much  the  efl'ect  of  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  has  been  improved  by  the  introdnetion 
of  carved  panels,  exhibiting  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Tho  principal  open- 
ing for  carving  in  a Flemish  church  seems  to 
have  been  the  pulpit;  and  some  of  the  works  in 
this  department  of  sacred  art  are  certainly  won- 
derful. A pulpit,  for  instance,  shall  represent 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  then  you  will  have  the 
preacher  surrounded  with  beautiful  animals, 
peacocks,  birds  of  paradise,  squirrels,  &c.,  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  perhaps,  as  large  as  life.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  some  of  these  pulpits  do  not 
represent  carving  gone  mad ; but  certainly  tho 
details  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  go  to  sleep  doling  a sermon  preached 
from  such  an  exciting  platform. 

So  much,  then,  for  Flemish  art.  In  the  super- 
ficial sketch  which  I have  given,  I have  wished 
to  impress  upon  you  this  conviction,  that  Bel- 
gium was  one  of  tho  early  nurses  of  art  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
pass  through-  tho  country,  even  in  these  railway 
days,  without  perceiving  that  this  is  true ; and 
the  result,  so  far  as  we  in  the  present  day  are 
concerned,  is  this,  that  hero  is  a country,  as  un- 
interesting by  nature  as  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or  any 
other  conntry  of  the  kind,  rendered  positively 
delightful  by  the  application  of  human  skill  to 
the  highest  departments  of  art;  and,  before  I 
leave  the  Low  Countries,  I must  ask  you  to  ob- 
serve that  the  same  thing  is  true,  though  with 
variations,  of  the  other  great  divisiou  of  the 
Netherlands,  namely  Holland.  Did  you  ever  go 
to  Holland  ? If  not,  I am  sorry  for  you.  A 
visit  to  Holland  of  a few  days  supplies  a man. 
with  recollections  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  Of 
all  the  funny  places  I have  ever  seen,  Holland  is 
the  funniest.  It  is  the  only  coirntry  in  which  I 
have  felt  disposed  to  rub  roy  eyes  and  pinch  my- 
self, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I was  not  in  a 
dream.  However,  my  business  is  not  to  speak 
to  you  of  Holland’s  eccentricity,  but  of  Holland’s 
art ; and  undoubtedly  its  school  of  painting  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  Tho 
most  remarkable  man  in  this  branch  of  art  was 
Rembrandt;  and  bis  case  is  the  more  worth 
noticing  because  there  was  apparently  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  to  make  him 
an  artist.  He  rose  from  tho  ranks,  so  to  speak; 
it  was  genius  which  would  come  out.  He  was 
the  son  of  a miller;  and  this,  by  tho  way,  in 
Holland,  is  nob  a veiy  exceptional  thing,  for  it  is 
a land  of  mfils.  Between  Baardam  and  Woer- 
merveer,  in  North  Holland,  there  are  about 
4 miles  of  mills,  all  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
road  as  regularly  as  api>le-treG3  by  the  aide  of  a 
garden  walk,  so  that  one  would  say  that  there 
was  a good  chance  for  any  Dutchman  of  having 
been  bom  in  a mill.  However,  Rembrandt  was 
so  born ; and  it  has  been  suggested  (I  think  very 
cleverly)  that  bis  peculiar  stylo  of  painting,  his 
method  of  lighting  up  his  picture  from  one  in- 
tense centre  of  illumination,  may  have  been  un- 
consciously suggested  by  the  interior  of  bis 
father’s  mill,  where  he  played  as  a child.  Cer- 
tainly it  occurred  to  mo  when  I was  once  in  a 
Dutch  oil-mill,  watching  the  process  by  which 
two  worthy  Dntch  millers  were  extracting  oil 
from  linseed,  and  when  I noticed  the  dark  in- 
terior, with  the  bright  light  streaming  in  throngh 
the  open  door,  that  there  was  a ready-made 
“ Rembrandt.” 

However  this  may  be,  Rembrandt  was  a prince 
of  painters  and  a glory  of  the  Low  Coontries. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  triumph  of  his  art, 
—and  I refer  to  it  because  it  is  a wonderful 
triumph  of  art  in  general, — is  bis  picture,  which 
you  may  see  at  the  Hague,  of  a certain  Professor 
Tulk,  lecturing  on  anatomy.  Only  conceive  the 
trial  of  a painter’s  powers,  who  is  commissioned 
to  commemorate  a famous  anatomist  by  a picture 
subscribed  for  by  his  admiring  pupils,  and  who 
undertakes  to  paint  not  merely  a head  and 
shoulders  which  in  tho  course  of  two  hundred 
years  may  stand  for  anybody,  but  the  actual 
man  demonstracing  npon  tbe  dead  hitman  sub- 
ject with  his  pupils  around  him  ! You  may  say 
the  picture  must  be  disgusting  ; but  this  is  just 
what  the  picture  is  not : such  is  the  power  of 
art  used  by  genins  that  even  so  strange  and 
unpromising  a subject  aa  the  interior  of  a school 
of  anatomy  can  be  made  a picture  upon  which 
the  eye  delights  to  rest. 

At  the  Hague  you  may  also  see  Paul  Potter’s 
bull — such  a bull ! no  rinderpest  about  him  : 
a fine  wholesome  young  fellow,  who  seems  only 
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to  regret  that  the  conventionalities  of  picture 
life  prevent  him  from  walking  straight  out  of 
the  canvas,  and  treating  you  to  a good  loud 
bellow.  To  me  I confess  this  world-famous  bull 
is  not  so  striking  as  another  picture  by  Paul 
Potter,  representing  a bear-hunt : this  is  the 
most  living  animal  picture  I ever  saw. 

Then  there  is  a marvellous  picture  at  Am- 
sterdam by  Van  der  Ilelst,  sometimes  described 
as  the  miracle  of  the  Dutch  school.  It  repre- 
sents the  City  guard  of  Amsterdam  celebrating 
the  treaty  of  Munster  : the  picture  has  no  great 
interest  now,  except  as  a remarkable  group  of 
portraits ; here  are  about  five-and-twenty 
persons  life-size  grouped  together  on  one  canvas, 
and  each  a portraitsuchas  would  make  thefortune 
of  an  artist  in  Lopdon,  while  the  action  of  each 
man  is  easy  and  natural,  aud  the  finish  of  the 
whole  quite  perfect. 

Those  great  pictures  which  I have  mentioned 
are  merely  prominent  specimens  of  a school. 
Painting  has  grown  in  the  soil  of  Holland  just 
as  truly  as  her  tulips  and  hyacinths  : the  school 
has  not  soared  to  the  poetic  height  of  tho 
Spanish  and  Italian,  nor  even  of  the  German 
and  Flemish;  but  it  has  done  great  things,  and 
in  imitative  representative  art,  I need  hardly 
say,  it  will  challenge  comparison  with  the  whole 
world.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  institute 
an  exact  comparison  between  the  Dutch  and 
other  schools  of  painting,  bnt  only  to  point  out 
to  yon  how  thoroughly  high  art  has  flourished 
in,  and  has  morally  elevated,  a country  which 
physically  is  hopelessly  low ; and  how  it  is  true 
of  Holland,  as  of  Belgium,  that  a country 
naturally  uninteresting  has  been  endowed  with 
charms  of  tho  highest  order  by  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  the  happy  victories  of  art. 

We  must  not  linger,  however,  any  longer  in 
foreign  countries.  Time  warns  me  that  1 must 
hasten  to  bring  this  address  to  a conclusion  ; but 
I must  not  do  so  without  giving  a moral,  or, 
what  I should  call  in  a sermon,  a practical 
application.  Let  us  come  home  then  to  our  own 
country,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  although 
we  cannot  boast  here  an  old  school  of  painting, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  in  one  department  of  art, 
and  that  a high  one,  namely  architecture,  we 
had  in  olden  days,  a school  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  of 
which  the  Isle  may  be  proud.  Ely  Cathedral 
represeuts,  as  every  one  will  allow,  Medimval 
architecture  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty;  but 
it  may  not  have  occurred  to  every  one  who  has 
admired  the  beauties  of  Ely  Cathedral  to  think, 
or  rather  some  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing,  that  the  principal  Medimval  glories 
of  Ely,  perhaps  the  whole,  were  homo-grown. 
I do  not  know  the  names  of  the  architects  of  all 
the  great  works,  but  the  architect  of  the  most 
remarkable  portion,  the  central  octagon  and 
lantern,  was  undoubtedly  a monk  of  the  convent, 
Alan  de  Walsingham.  I suppose  from  bis  name 
that  he  was  not  bom  in  the  Isle,  bnt  came  from 
Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  a place  in  those  days 
much  more  famous  than  now.  He  would 
probably  have  come  from  his  native  village 
as  a boy  to  Ely,  and  would  never  have  gone 
much  beyond  the  bonnds  of  the  convent, 
except  to  see  those  farms  of  which  he  had  the 
care  as  sacrist.  Bat  he  was  a man  of  genins, 
and  circumstances  favoured  the  development  of 
his  genins,  though  in  a singular  way  : first  he 
showed  his  love  of  art  by  making  himself  a 
goldsmith,  and  then  he  indulged  tho  same  love 
by  turning  architect.  Many  opportunities  he 
found  for  the  exercise  of  this  art ; in  fact,  the 
good  old  monk  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
building  one  thing  or  another  : he  designed  the 
Lady  Chapel,  he  built  that  exquisite  little  gem 
which  we  call  Prior  Crawden’s  Chapel,  and 
several  other  buildings  of  less  note;  but  the 
grand  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  full  powers 
occurred  when  the  old  central  Norman  tower  fell 
in  1320.  “It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good and  though  the  fall  of  the  tower 
nearly  frightened  the  monks  out  of  their  wits 
aud  emptied  their  pockets,  it  was  (as  we  say) 
the  “making”  of  Alan  de  Walsingham.  Never 
was  there  a better  opening,  and  Alan  perceived 
it:  he  did  not  send  to  London  for  Mr.  Scott,  as 
wo,  his  degenerate  successors,  do,  when  we  need 
any  alterations  or  improvements,  but  he  set  to 
work  himself:  he  determined  that  he  would 
have  no  more  heavy  towers,  threatening  to  come 
down  and  keeping  up  a reign  of  terror,  bat  he 
would  recast  the  whole  structure  of  tho  cathe- 
dral ; aud  so  he  introduced  that  beautiful  octagon 
which  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  building,  and  which  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  prime  results  of  Medimval 
architectural  skill. 


Here,  then,  we  have  close  at  home  another 
specimen  of  high  art  in  low  countries : art,  let 
me  observe,  none  the  worse  for  being  consecrated 
to  the  service  and  worship  of  God  : indeed,  it  is 
true  as  a matter  of  history,  and  perhaps  we 
might  have  expected  it  to  be  so,  that  the  reli- 
gions feeling  has  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  in  promoting  the  progress  of  art : Bezaleel, 
the  son  of  Uri,  and  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisa- 
mach,  of  whom  we  read  that  God  “ filled”  them 
“ with  wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of 
work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  work- 
man, and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  bine  and  in  purple, 
in  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, 
even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those 
thatdevise  cunning  work;" — Bezaleeland  Aholiab 
were,  I say,  but  the  earliest  specimens  of  a race 
of  men  who,  under  the  old  covenant  and  under 
the  new,  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Solomon,  and 
King  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Victoria,  have  con- 
secrated their  artistic  genins  to  the  service  of 
God.  Here,  no  doubt,  if  a man  have  the  power 
to  realize  it,  is  a spring  of  action  which  excites 
the  bravest  efibrts  and  leads  to  the  most  tran- 
scendent results.  You  see  the  most  complete 
illustration  both  of  the  power  and  of  the  success 
of  the  principle  in  the  case  of  that  most  ad- 
mirable painter  the  monk  of  Fiesole,  whom  it 
has  become  the  custom  to  style  Fra,  Angelico  : of 
him  we  read  that  he  would  never  paint  for  gain ; 
but  that  if  petition  were  made  to  him  for  a pic- 
ture for  any  sacred  purpose,  he  would  ask  per- 
mission of  his  superior,  and  then  give  himself  to 
the  work. 

We  have  no  artist  monks  in  Ely  in  these 
days,  but  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
may  be  taken  as  evidence,  not  only  that  there  is 
still  high  art  in  the  low  countries,  but  that  the 
spirit  which  guided  tho  brush  of  Fra.  Angelico 
in  Italy,  more  than  400  years  ago,  is  alive  in 
England  at  the  present  time.  It  is  really  a 
cheering  fact  with  regard  to  art  in  our  own 
country,  that  a work  like  that  of  tho  ceiling  of 
Ely  Cathedral  should  have  been  begun  and  com- 
pleted by  amateur  hands.  Most  of  yon  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  painting  was  conceived  and 
half  - executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Styleman  le 
Strange,  and  that  when  death  cut  short  his 
labours  sadly  and  suddenly,  the  work  was  taken 
up  and  completed  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry.  I 
have  no  time  to  describe  this  beautiful  work, 
nor  is  it  necessary ; any  one  who  can  come  to 
Wisbech  to  bear  this  address,  can  easily  go  to 
Ely  to  see  this  painting ; and  I am  sure  that 
those  who  do  see  it, — I may  add,  those  who  see 
tho  many  other  works  of  sacred  art  which  are 
to  bo  fonnd  in  Ely  Cathedral, — will  conclude  that 
some  how  or  other,  although  we  have  no  Alan 
de  Walsingham  amongst  us,  high  art  does  still 
find  its  way  into  the  low  countries  of  our  Isle. 

Long  may  this  continue  to  be  so ! and  may 
this  industrial  and  art  exhibition  help  to  foster 
the  love  of  art,  and  tho  knowledge  of  art,  and 
the  study  of  art  amongst  ua.  Depend  upon  it, 
art  is  truly  a gift  of  God ; as  Bacon,  in  tho  lan- 
guage of  his  latest  and  best  editor,  “declared 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  of  his 
eloquence,  that  the  true  end  of  knowledge  is  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate,”  so 
also  we  may  say  that  art  has  been  given  for  the 
same  great  purposes,  that  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote human  happiness,  and  that  it  is  used  for 
its  highest  porposo  when  it  is  made  to  tend  to 
God's  glory. 

All  men  are  not  artists,  nor  capable  of 
(appreciating  art  in  its  highest  forms,  but  all 
men  are  benefited,  more  or  less,  by  tho  progress 
of  art ; just  as  all  men  are  not  poets,  and  yet 
poetry  softens  the  manners  and  polishes  the 
mind,  and  makes  this  world  more  habitable  even 
for  the  most  prosaic.  You  cannot  tie  up  the 
benefits  of  art  to  a few, — it  is  a gift  to  humanity, 
and  extends  in  its  influence  and  its  blessings  as 
widely  as  the  human  race  extends;  it  maybe 
abused  to  evil  purposes,  to  mere  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  just  as  other  good  gifts  of  God  may 
be  abused  ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be.  It  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  value, 
with  those  other  gifts  which  affect  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  body,  or  the  still  more  absolute 
necessities  of  the  soul;  but  putting  aside  these 
sovereign  gifts  of  God,  there  is  none  for  which 
we  should  give  greater  and  more  continual 
thanks  than  for  art,  in  all  its  multiform  ramifi- 
cations. We  may  see  in  it  one  of  the  most  con- 
epicuons  proofs  of  God’s  goodness,  because  we 
find  in  it  the  evidence  that  He  has  given  us  this 
world,  not  only  as  a place  to  live  in,  but  as  a 
place  in  which  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the 
whole  mind  may  ever  find  abundance  of  beauty, 
and  unfailing  springs  of  delight. 


TEE  DANGEKS  OF  THE  STREETS. 

Ol'r  suggestion  as  to  the  erection  of  a footway 
bridge  to  cross  over  one  of  the  main  arterii 
lines  of  metropolitan  traffic,  has  been  to  some 
extent  anticipated,  and  that,  too,  by  tho  very  j 
railway  company  to  which  wo  pointed  as  being 
in  a position  to  carry  it  out.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  have 
provided  a footway  crossing  over  Lndgato-hilJ, 
by  an  addition  to  the  width  of  the  girder- 
viaduct  now  in  course  of  erection.  Access  will 
be  given  by  stairs  at  the  side,  and  within  a few 
weeks  this  important  accommodation  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

The  experiment  thus  to  be  made  will  possess 
great  interest,  although  it  will  by  no  means 
offer  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  as  the 
more  comprehensive  plan  which  we  indicated  in 
our  recent  number.  No  assistance  will  be  given 
to  tho  east  and  west  passengers  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  tedious  and  dangerous  crossing  of 
Farringdon-street.  A means  of  crossing  in 
safety  over  the  City  and  West-end  traffic  will, 
indeed,  be  thus  provided ; and  we  would  not 
underrate  the  convenience  which  this  enter- 
prising company  thus  ofl’ers  to  the  public.  But 
passengers  going  north  and  south  will  be  the 
less  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  ac-  i 
commodation,  because  of  the  slight  detour  that 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  For  a footway  bridge  to  be  fully  serviceable  i 
it  must  be  in  the  actual  line  of  traffic.  Tho  i 
passengers  who  will  go  out  of  their  way,  if  only 
by  a few  yards,  in  order  to  go  over  a bridge,  will 
be  comparatively  few.  Thns  of  the  two,  or  ' 
rather  four,  great  streams  of  foot  traffic,  the  i 
east  and  west,  and  the  north  and  south,  and 
vice  versd,  not  one  will  be  directly  and  obviously 
accommodated  by  the  Ludgato  Viaduct  footway, 
which  will  be  principally  used  by  those  east  and 
west  passengers  who  have  occasion  to  cross  from  i 
one  side  to  the  other  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  by 
those  passengers  to  and  from  the  London  Chat-  i 
bam  and  Dover  station,  for  whose  service  it  waa  > 
no  doubt  originally  designed. 

We  understand,  however,  that  this  important  : 
subject  will  meet  with  due  consideration.  Tho  i 
chief  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  such  a bridge  as  i 
we  originally  proposed  is  the  consideration  of  i 
expense,  as  it  is  thonght  that  it  will  be  neces-  i 
sary  to  demolish  the  four  corner  houses  in  order 
to  provide  proper  access  for  the  passengers.  A ' 
tunnel  or  crossing  under  tho  level  of  the  present  ! 
roadway  would,  in  itself,  bo  a less  formidablo  i 
underlying,  as  a dip  of  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  would  give  .i 
sufficient  headway,  and  no  land  or  houses  would  :< 
have  to  bo  purcyaed ; but  these  subways,  as  i 
far  as  our  present  experience  of  their  construc- 
tion goes,  are  close,  damp,  dirty,  and  disagree- 
able. And  a still  more  formidable  objection  is 
to  be  found  in  the  interference  with  the  drain-  i 
age,  and  with  the  pipes  for  the  supply  of  gas  and 
of  water,  that  would  be  involved  by  the  con-  i 
struction  of  subways.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
headway  of  17  ft.  or  even  18  ft.  would  be  re- 
quired Ibr  a bridge  over  the  existing  roads.  A I. 
wagon  laden  with  hops  will  measure  17  ft.  in 
height  from  the  ground.  The  piles  of  empty  i| 
crates  and  baskets  that  are  sometimes  to  be  met  1: 
with  en  route  must  bo  of  equal  or  even  greater  ii 
height,  and  opposition  would  no  doubt  be  vigo-  n 
rously  made  by  the  carriers  and  wagon-owners  ii 
to  any  accommodation  of  the  other  portions  of  1 
the  public  that  would  interfere  with  their  own  i; 
convenience  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  - 
Ludgate-hill  viaduct  has  a less  lofty  headway,.  , 
and  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  a foot- 
way bridge  crossing  the  Ludgate  line  of  traffic- 
at  the  minimum  height  already  fixed ; but  the 
broad  line  of  Farringdon-street,  which  is  now  ^ 
the  most  important  to  bridge,  would  no  doubt  I 
claim  a full  headway  of  18  ft.,  and  due  provision  j 
for  this  height,  without  contraction  of  the  pre-  |i 
sent  roadway,  would  involve  considerable  ex-  : 
pense.  Such  expense,  however,  would  at  the  i 
utmost  be  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  ) 
large  sums  that  are  already  expended,  and  that-  I 
will  hereafter  have  to  be  expended,  to  provide  i 
for  locomotive  traffic ; and  as  soon  as  tho  public,  f 
or  as  those  who  provide  for  the  accommodation  ] 
of  the  public,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance.  I 
of  making  due  provision  for  the  safety  and  com-  1 
fort  of  foot  passengers,  no  less  than  for  the  fair  ! 
and  uninterrupted  speed  of  carriage  passengers,,  j 
the  experiment  of  a complete  and  fourfold  foot-  j 
way  bridge  will  be  made  on  a more  satisfactory  l 
scale  than  the  present  partial  accommodation | 
for  which,  limited  as  it  is,  the  public  have  great  i 
reason  to  thank  the  London,  Chatham,  and  1 
Dover  Railway  Company. 
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tlie  Btructnre,  physiology,  morphology,  nature, 
and  affinities  of  plants.  Next  to  producing  a 
plant  comprised  of  brilliant  flowers  alone  with 
no  leaves,  or  a tree  with  fruit  preponderating  in 
a similar  manner,  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of 
the  horticulturist  is  in  the  production  of  ab- 
normal varieties,  or  by  peculiar  treatment  giving 
a plant  an  attack  of  vegetable  measles,  or  of 
sending  it  into  a permanent  botanical  fit : in 
the  first  instance,  it  acquires  variegated  foliage 
(so  fashionable  now) ; and  in  the  second,  the 
leaves  or  fronds  become  unnaturally  contorted, 
twisted,  and  lacerated.  To  make  these  growths 
permanent  is  an  object  of  high  ambition  with 
nurserymen ; in  the  late  Exhibition  there  was  an 
abundance  of  examples  of  both.  In  a state  of 
nature  all  flowers  are  single,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion only  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  their 
structure  (and  we  might  almost  say  beauty)  j 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  professional 


HORTICULTURE  AND  BOTANY  AT  THE 
LATE  CONGRESS. 

Now  that  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Congress,  after  a brilliant  and  unprecedented 
snccess,  is  fairly  brought  to  a satisfactory  close, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  record  a few  thoughts 
and  reminiscences  regarding  the  magnificent 
display  of  flowers  there  made,  and  the  two 
scientific  meetings  of  botanists  held  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  during  the  last  ten 
days.  Plants  and  flowers  assist  so  largely  in 
all  architectural  ornament,  whether  carved  or 
painted,  that  all  architects  and  artists  must  be 
interested  in  a display  like  tho  one  Just  now  so 
honourably  brought  to  an  end.  The  Exhibition 
was  full  of  objects  appealing  direct  to  the  artist ; 
here  certainly  were  to  be  seen  the  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colour  complete,  and  the  perfection 

of  form,  graceful  or  rugged.  To  go  through  ... 

a list  of  the  plants  possessing  special  claims  I plant-grower  uses  oveiy  eftbrt  to  produce  plants 
to  artistic  beauty  would  occupy  too  much  j with  double  flowers  ? In  this  condition  the  es-sen- 
spaco  here;  they  might  be  arranged,  how-  tial  organs  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  are 
ever,  in  several  classes,  many  possessing ' metamorphosed  into  coloured  petals,  and  tho 
regular  or  geometric  beauty  of  outline,  as  flower,  when  the  doubling  is  perfect,  is  invari- 
tho  lilies,  heaths,  &c.  ; others  irregular  or  ably  barren.  All  these  efforts  of  horticulturists 
eccentric  beauty,  as  the  orchids  ; some  depend-  ^ are  opposed  to  the  direct  study  of  botany;  hence 
ing  altogether  on  the  classic  smoothness  and  it  is  we  have  so  many  plant-growers  who  are  no 
gracefulness  of  their  lines,  as  the  palms  and  botanists,  and  botanists  who  care  nothing  what- 
ferns  ; whilst  a fourth,  as  in  many  of  the  pines, ' ever  for  the  practice  of  horticulture.  One  of  the 
hollies,  &c.,  rested  their  claims  entirely  on  their  lecturers  at  the  Congress  (himself  a curator  of  a 
equally  beautiful,  though  more  irregular  curves  garden)  previously  to  making  known  a discovery 
and  acuter  lines,  vieing  in  beauty  with  any  other  | of  his,  of  treating  orchids  with  hot  water  instead 
objects  in  tho  building.  Tho  colouring  of  the  of  cold,  which  had  had  tho  greatest  success, 

leayes_ and  flowers  would,  too,  admit  of  a similar  , candidly  confessed  that  gardeners  obtained 

artificial  arrangement,  some  arresting  the  atten-  j their  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  plants 
tion  by  tho  sudden  contrast  displayed  by  deep  generally  by  hard-earned  experience,  and  not  by 
purple  or  almost  black  markings  on  tho  faintest  ^ acquired  scientific  knowledge  of  tho  nature 
yellow  petal,  or  tho  perfectly  white  spots  or  of  the  plants  themselves.  On  the  temiina- 
reticulations  on  a deep  green  or  intensely  brown  ' tion  of  the  description,  a gentleman,  well 
leaf.  lyhilst  some  contrasts  were  bold  and  sudden,  j acquainted  with  Brazilian  forests,  remarked  that, 
other  arrangements  of  colour  wero  equally  soft ' in  the  habitats  of  orchids  in  Brazil,  the  rain- 
and  delicate,  the  various  shades  of  purple  and  j drops  wero  always  imi/onaiy  Ziot;  thus  showing 


yellow,  and  orange  and  blue,  being  perfect 
studies  of  harmony  and  beauty.  Amongst  the 
plants  with  coloured  leaves  no  other  could 
compete  with  the  Calodiums,  possessing  large 
arrow-bead-shaped  leaves  coloured  with  carmine 
and  green,  and  frequently  spotted  or  marbled  with 
white;  after  these  came  theleaves  of  tho  Bc(ionias, 
irregular  in  shape,  crumpled  and  hairy  in  surface. 


the  lecturer  had  only  artificially  applied  tho 
natural  treatment,  of  which  he  was  previously 
ignorant. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  the  two  meetings  of 
the  Congress  were  given  by  various  botanists, 
British  and  foreign,  in  their  own  language,  and 
comprised  facts  regarding  tho  practice  of  horti- 
culture, as  well  as  the  reading  of  papers  em- 


and  marbled,  blotted,  and  variegated  in  colour,  | bracing  the  geographical  distribution  and  uses  of 
...  'plants  and  morphological  and  structural  botany, 
discussions  following  each  paper. 

The  Congress  will  long  be  remembered  as 
a happy  and  instructive  holiday  by  all  who 
took  part  in  it : many  there  recognised  their  old 
friends  of  “ long  ago,”  after  separation  for  many 
years  by  miles  of  laud  and  sea;  and  many  were 
the  personal  acquaintances  made  there  for  the 


with  bronze-browns,  greens,  aud  whites,  iu  the 
most  harmonious  manner.  For  brilliancy  of 
colour,  every  one  must  have  noticed,  displayed 
near  tho  orchids,  tho  flower  of  the  arum-like 
plant,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  flame-like  and 
twisted  in  outline  (a  single  flower  in  each 
instance  crowning  the  stalk),  and  scarlet-ver- 
million  in  colour,  but  so  intense,  brilliant,  and 


prismatic  in  hue,  tliat  the  Vermillion  of  art . first  time,  by  hortioultnrista  and  botanists  who 


looked  like  a clod  of  earth  beside  it.  Amongst 
smaller  flowers  possessing  the  highest  beauty 
and  harmony  of  tho  most  brilliant  colours  we 
specially  noticed  some  cut  flowers  of  tulips,  roses, 
and  pansies,  each  separate  flower  being  a study 
in  itself,  bnt  altogether  unapproached  aud  un- 
approachable by  any  art.  The  horticulturists, 
British  and  foreign,  no  doubt,  did  their  very 
best  to  bring  together  their  newest  and  most 
beautiful  flowers  : the  various  groups  of  azaleas, 
roses,  lilies,  aud  orchids,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Exhibition  formed  such  a perfect  blaze  of  colour, 
that  the  fortunate  beholder  must  ever  remember 
the  sight.  It  may  be  asked,  what  were  the  little 
quaint  and  curious  things  under  bell-glasses 
filled  with  vapour  ? tho  single  tiny  leaves  dis- 
played in  small  flower-pots,  or  the  bits  of  moss 
and  fern  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition  ? 
Many  of  these  objects,  rare  and  singular  in  them- 
selves, different  from  what  they  appear  to  be,  and 
misunderstood  by  many,  are  of  greater  interest 
to  tho  botanist  than  to  the  horticuUnrisL  With- 
out  staying  to  reply  here  wo  may  remark  how 
widely  difterent  are  the  meanings  of  these  two 
words. 

For  many  years  past  England  has  been  pre- 
eminent for  its  great  and  unparallelled  success 
in  the  practice  of  horticulture,  far  distancing 
foreign  competitors  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables ; bnt  as  regards  botany  the 
case  is  diflerent,  for  this  country  has  long  been 
■under  the  imputation  of  producing  very  few 
sound  and  original  botanists.  Tho  chasm  be- 
tween horticulture  and  botany  is  unfortunately 
very  great,  the  former  dealing  with  plants  as 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  and  gardens,  stimulated 
artificially  to  an  unusual  and  often  unnatural  or 
monstrous  growth,  whilst  the  latter  deals  nearly 
exclusively  with  plants  in  a normal  and  natural 
condition,  or  as  found  wild,  and  especially  with 


only  knew  each  other  previously  by  name  and  re 
putation.  Long  may  good  feeling  and  friendly 
scientific  emulation  last  between  country  and 
country  to  draw  men  nearer  together  by  such 
pleasant  bonds. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

We  are  asked  to  go  a little  more  into  detail 
than  we  have  yet  done  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
praise  is  due  for  the  successful  manner  in  which 
the  grounds  for  tho  show  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  show  itself,  wero  laid  out.  Wo  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  that  we  willingly 
comply.  The  design,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibson  ; the  laying 
out  was  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  his  son 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Eyles,  who  each 
rendered  important  services. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  the  work 
of  another  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Eyles,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
who  also  acted  as  Secretary. 


NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

Now  that  prospective  war  is  the  absorbing 
interest  of  this  nation,  and  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm characteristic  of  the  Italian  race  under 
such  excitement  is  carrying  along  every  thought 
and  aim  in  its  resistless  current,  there  is  cause 
to  fear  that  subjects  such  as  have  hitherto  sup- 
plied  our  Italian  Notes  will  for  a long  interval 
be  wanting,  or  at  the  utmost  bnt  few  and  far 
between.  It  is  therefore  with  more  serious  and 


rather  sad  satisfaction  that  wo  now  call  to  mind 
things  recently  undertaken  or  determined  on  in 
the  sphere  from  which  it  is  inevitable  that  all 
public  support  and  expenditure  must  be  with, 
drawn  if  the  tremendous  drama  that  seems  in 
preparation  should  again  bo  enacted  on  the 
northern  plains  of  Italy,  and  for  the  second 
time  within  seven  years.  Tho  renewed  competi- 
tion fur  the  facade  of  the  Florence  Duomo,  the 
continued  restorations  on  that  of  the  Orvieto, 
and  completing  works  for  the  Arezzo  cathedral, 
are  little  likely  to  progress  if  the  voice  reminding 
of  them  be  overwhelmed  by  tho  trumpet  of 
battle.  Yet  tho  monuments  in  project  to  the 
illustrious  dead  are  not  as  yet,  at  least,  for- 
gotten ; for  that  to  Manna,  whose  place  will  be 
in  the  library  of  the  Naples  University,  the 
report  states  the  collection  hitherto  of  1,978 
francs ; and  those  of  Goldoni  aud  Niccolini  are 
nob  disregarded  in  Florence.  Tho  Bolognese 
Institute,  now  styled  " Central  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  iu  Emilia,”  has  lately  announced  its 
adopted  system  of  triennial  exhibitions,  with 
competitions  for  pensions  and  prizes,  the  former 
to  be  given  by  the  three  Royal  Academies  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  Parma ; the  latter  by 
Goverament : the  pensions  to  the  amount  per 
annum  of  2,000  franca  to  painters  and  sculptors, 
1,-iOO  francs  to  architects;  the  prizes  to  be, 
severally,  800  francs  for  the  best  works  iu  his- 
toric painting  and  statuary;  500  francs  in  archi- 
tectnre ; 400  francs  in  genre-painting  ; 300  franca 
in  decorative  design  (ornato)  ; 300  francs  in 
engraving,  as  well  on  copper  as  on  wood ; and 
the  several  pensions  are  to  be  for  three  years, 
tho  claim  of  deserts  to  receive  them  established 
in  examinations  of  twelve  days,  during  which 
tho  candidate  must  draw  or  model  from  the 
nude  in  various  postures,  or  prepare  architectural 
designs,  first  a trabeation,  then  a complete 
edifice,  of  character  either  prescribed  or  ad 
libitum. 

A well-known  artist.  Signor  Morelli,  has 
written  from  Naples  to  Professor  Yillari  (the 
able  author  of  “ Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola”), 
with  a very  good  suggestion  by  way  of  means 
for  securing  a worthy  representation  of  Italy 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition ; that  deputations  of 
artists  should  be  formed  in  all  the  cities  re- 
garded as  artistic  centres,  with  the  charge  of 
visiting  all  the  studios  iu  those  localities,  and 
from  each  reporting  to  a provincial  committee, 
ad  hoc,  whatever  they  have  found  meritorious, 
whatever  makes  good  any  title  to  admission  in 
the  ranks,  upon  which  testimony  the  committees 
may  act  in  making  final  selection.  The  Florontino 
Academy  has  the  method  of  opening  some  small 
rooms  fur  the  benefit  of  artists  who  may  wish  to 
exhibit  a few  works  at  a time  during  a given 
number  of  days  or  weeks,  as  the  directest  man- 
ner of  introducing  themselves  to  the  public. 
Within  the  last  fortnight  wo  have  had  one  of 
these  displays,  consisting  of  but  six  pictures,  all 
entitled  to  notice.  Five  landscapes,  by  Signor 
Cortesi,  struck  us  as  unmistakably  announcing 
soul  aud  talent  in  their  truthful  and  poetic 
, presentment  of  fascinating  Italian  scenes. 
Among  those  the  realities  of  which  remain  for 
ever  stamped  in  the  memory  once  familiar  with 
them — the  Roman  Campagna  with  an  aqueduct 
ruin,  the  forest  between  Albauo  and  Castel 
Gandolfo,  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  together 
with  which  is  seen  a large  pictnre  by  Signor 
Baradino,  a young  Genoese  artist  of  high 
promise,  the  subject  (quite  new  for  such  treat- 
ment), the  “ Death  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,” 
presented  with  a power  aud  pathos  that  rivot 
attention,  and  attain  the  difficult  triumph  of 
exciting  deep  interest  in  a composition  where 
literally  nothing  save  death  is  brought  before 
ns  ; for  except  tho  halberds  of  the  guards,  thrust 
through  the  barred  door  to  force  entrance,  we 
see  no  movement  of  a human  actor  on  the 
canvas,  save  in  the  convulsed  form  of  the  aged 
pontiff  just  fallen  lifeless  upon  his  chair, 
under  the  mortal  stroke  brought  on,  as  we 
at  once  perceive,  by  severe  mental  agitation, 
by  the  impression  of  the  outrages  suffered 
from  the  French  faction,  and  of  tho  unfeeling 
conduct  of  his  cardinals,  who  had  kept  tho 
octogenarian  high  priest  in  durance  within  his 
own  palace.  An  expiring  taper  beside  tho 
crucifix  and  missal,  as  other  accessories  alike, 
are  well  introduced  to  contribnte  towards 
telling  the  tale  of  death  preceded  by  a brief 
struggle,  in  the  midst  of  pious  studies,  that 
accounts  for  the  scroll  thrown  on  the  floor, 
the  ruffled  dress  and  disordered  furniture  ; 
the  countenance  of  the  old  man  (not,  indeed,  a 
portrait,  but  much  finer  than  is  the  head  of 
Boniface  in  Giotto’s  fresco  at  the  Lateran),  con- 
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veviDg  this  idea  as  to  hie  last  moments  Tvithont 
any  trait  that  revolts.  It  is  the  now  approved 
version  of  the  story  of  this  Pope’s  death  that  the 
artist  has  followed,  for  it  was,  at  last,  after 
erroneous  report  had  long  prevailed,  made  clear 
by  ocular  testimony,  that  he  did  not  inflict 
violence  on  himself  in  fren2y,  nor  gnaw  his  hands 
before  the  paroxysm  had  passed,  when,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  works  for  the  new  St.  Peter’s,  the 
sarcophagus  of  Boniface  YIII.  had  to  be  opened, 
and  there  did  several  witnesses  behold  his  almost 
intact  remains  with  no  mark  of  external  violence, 
and  with  hands  noticeable  for  their  delicate  for- 
mation, quite  free  from  injury. 

To  turn  to  the  sculptors.  The  ministry  has 
sanctioned,  on  the  advice  of  a committee,  the 
placing  of  Fedi’s  magnificent  group,  “ Pyrrhus 
about  to  sacrifice  Polyxena,”  in  the  Loggia  now 
known  by  its  right  name  “ dell’  Orcagna,”  in- 
stead of  by  the  hybrid  “ dei  Lanzi;”  and  it  is 
one  new  project  to  transfer  certain  colossal 
statues  by  Michelangelo  and  others,  to  the 
great  vaulted  hall  in  the  “Pretorio,”  where  the 
“ David”  of  the  former  is  to  appear  in  bronze. 
Dupre,  generally  allowed  the  first  rank  at 
Florence,  has  finished  a semi-colossal  figure  of 
the  Saviour,  to  stand  over  an  altar,  the  aspect 
of  which  is  benignly  majestic  j the  attitude,  with 
arms  extended  as  if  to  receive  a suppliant, 
appropriate.  A ‘‘  Pieta,”  or  the  Mother  em- 
bracing the  dead  Christ,  also  among  his  late 
works,  for  a chapel  at  Siena,  seems  to  us  violent 
in  action  and  rather  theatr'cal  : but  this  artist 
is  often  happiest  in  sacred  snbjects ; and  in  that 
walk  attention  is  now  claimed  by  the  works  of 
his  daughter  — a statue  of  “Leah  gathering 
Flowers”  (from  Dante),  a relief  of  the  “Ma- 
donna receiving  the  Soul  of  a Child  presented 
by  a Guardian  Angel,”  compositions  that  show 
a talent  guided  by  pure  and  pious  feeling.  Mr. 
Powers  has,  among  his  later  productions,  “ Eve 
after  tho  Fall,”  gazing  upwards,  with  earnest, 
sad,  bub  still  hopeful  expression,  not  that  of 
remorse  or  moral  bewilderment.  In  this  studio 
we  sec  the  sixth  reproduction  in  marble  of  the 
much-admired  “ Greek  Slave,”  which  the  artist 
desires  to  keep ; his  truly  exquisite  bust  of 
Proserpine,  loveliest  amongst  his  ideals,  ho  told 
us  was  now  being  prepared  in  different  copies, 
raising  to  tho  almost  unprecedented  number 
of  one  hundred  the  orders  given  for  it. 

A life-size  statue  of  Everett,  just  cast  from 
tho  clay,  is,  like  other  of  Mr.  Powers's  por- 
traits of  contemporary  statesmen,  quite  un- 
pretending, and  apparently  a close  likeness, 
with  scrupulous  correctness  to  the  costume  of 
the  day,  a point  in  which  this  artist  has  liis 
principal  and  unswerving  practice  laid  down  for 
himself.  It  is  a true  pleasure  to  promote,  in 
whatever  way,  tho  reputation  of  those  whose 
merits  are  only  beginning  to  be  known  beyond 
private  circles  ; and  we  are  anxious  to  express 
our  admiration  for  tho  works  of  a fellow- 
countryman,  Mr.  Conelly,  the  son  of  anAuglican 
clergyman,  resident  in  Florence,  and  still  a vorj’ 
yonng  man,  hut  with  great  energy,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  plenty  of  work  on  his  hands.  He 
shows  capacity  and  taste  both  in  portrait  and 
ideal  busts  j but  in  a lately-finished  group  of 
three  figures,  below  life-size,  has,  we  think,  far 
exceeded  all  former  efforts, — the  subject,  the 
“ Eeturn  of  Peace,”  and  the  reference  American, 
to  which  country  it  is  to  be  sent  for  the  gentle- 
man purchasing  this  finely-conceived  work, — 
Peace  being  here  received  to  the  embrace  of  the 
grateful  land,  personified  as  a beautiful  young 
woman,  whilst  War,  or,  rather  Eebellion,  a fierce 
athletic,  lies  lifeless  and  naked  at  the  feet  of  the 
two  females.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
Mr.  Conelly  may  look  forward  to  the  higher 
prizes  of  his  art  career. 

Another  English  company  has  interposed  to 
share  with  Messrs.  Creswcll  the  works  for  en- 
larging Florence,  hut  only,  we  understand,  in 
one  street  line  which  has  been  formally  ceded. 
We  should  add  to  our  notes  upon  local  art,  that 
a new  school  of  design  was  opened  last  month, 
in  this  city,  with  evening  classes,  for  youths 
above  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  Fine  Art  still  keeps  its  exhi- 
bition (reported  upon  by  us)  open  to  the  public, 
on  Sundays,  gratuitously,  and  there  we  see,  as 
natural  at  this  juncture  in  public  affairs,  special 
attention  paid  to  Ademollo’s  large  picture  of  the 
“ Battle  of  S.  Martino.” 

The  committee  at  Milan  charged  with  getting 
up  the  ever -picturesque  annual  festival  of  the 
sfatiitOjOrltalian  constitution,  on  tho  first  Sunday 
in  June,  has  deducted  10,000  francs  from  the 
proposed  outlay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  military 
who  may  need  charitable  aid  in  the  expected 


war.  At  Haples  have  been  voted  by  tho  muni- 
cipal  council  pensions  of  2,000  francs  to  every 
soldier  of  that  city  who  may  take  a flag  from 
the  enemy  ; and  more  commnnes  than  we  can 
here  report  by  name  have  followed  this  example, 
promising  pensions  or  premiums  to  those  who 
may  bear  like  trophies  from  the  field,  or  win 
tho  decoration  for  military  merit,  or  become 
disabled  for  life  by  wounds.  In  this  country  all 
public  movements  and  celebrations  seem  by  in- 
variable instinct  to  assume  a form  either  beauti- 
ful or  picturesque  ; and  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions in  Florence,  of  coarse  in  the  war-invoking 
sense,  had  strikingly  this  character  to  the  eye; 
as  to  their  moral,  also — so  purely  the  expression 
of  a generous,  if  too  impatient  feeling,  that 
scarce  could  the  most  morose  anti-democrat 
have  been  put  out  of  temper  by  them. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  AECHITECTS 
CONCERNING  THE  OBSTEUCTION  OF 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

At  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
on  the  30th  nit.,  Professor  Kerr  addressed  the 
members  on  this  subject,  and  with  especial 
reference  to  his  published  plan  for  determining 
the  amount  of  window  lights  by  measuring  sky 
surface.  He  said,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  start- 
ing, that  perhaps  there  was  nothing  which  could 
more  truly  be  called  the  enemy  of  the  architect, 
the  stem  opponent  of  bnilding  iniproveraent, 
especially  in  the  metropolis.  For  example,  one 
of  those  who  were  listening  to  him  might  he 
engaged  in  erecting,  say  in  the  City  of  London, 
some  valuable  building, — not  merely  valuable  as 
a work  of  art — he  would  not  ask  tho  law  to 
trouble  itself  with  that  question, — but,  in  the 
most  simple  utilitarian  sense,  valuable  as  an 
improvement  of  jiroperty ; ho  had  cleared  an 
extensive  and  costly  site,  swept  away  a mass  of 
inferior,  unwholesome,  and  almost  useless 
buildings,  and  his  purpose  now  was  to  create  in 
their  stead  sometliing  which  should  bo  worthy 
of  tho  cost  of  this  demolition,  worthy  of  tho 
advancing  intelligence  of  the  age,  worthy  of  the 
enterprise  of  England,  worthy  of  all  tho  science 
that  building  could  command.  All  unconscious 
of  offence,  he  proposed  to  utilize  his  ground  to 
tho  utmost;  to  cover  every  available  part,  to 
elevate  bis  building  boldly  to  meet  the  demands 
of  spaciousness,  healthfulness,  cheerfulness, 
stately  aspect,  and  commercial  benefit  both  to 
tho  individual  proprietor  and  to  tho  community 
at  large.  Suddenly  ho  would  receive  an  iutima- 
tiou  that  there  existed  some  little  window,  in 
some  shabby  neighbouring  tenement,  of  which 
he  had  taken  no  account,  but  which,  iu  the  eye 
of  the  law,  possessed  a certain  control  of  his 
proposed  great  building, — a control,  when  it 
came  to  develop  itself,  of  singularly  reckless, 
uncompromising,  selfish  strictness.  In  vain  he 
might  plead  that  he  was  only  building  on  his 
own  ground,  that  a considerable  distance  inter- 
vened between  his  operations  and  the  exacting 
Aviudow,  that  actually  a street  intervened,  or  the 
property  of  a third  party,  or  what  not ; the 
owner  of  the  window  had  only  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  tho  great  building  was 
absolutely  prohibited  from  raising  its  head 
towards  the  free  sky  beyond  a certain  ancient 
height,  or  stretching  itself  on  its  own  bed 
beyond  a certain  ancient  limit.  Drawn,  as  this 
picture  obA'iously  was,  altogether  from  the  archi- 
tect’s point  of  view,  it  might  be  safely  affinned 
that  anything  more  oppressive  than  all  this, 
anything  more  outrageous  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  uninitiated,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  law;  and  knowing, 
as  he  did,  how  strongly  some  high  architectural 
authorities  present  might  be  expected  to  advocate 
its  alteration ; and  cordially  sympathising,  as  he 
himself  did,  with  the  feelings  which  actuated 
such  advocacy ; and  being  fully  aware,  as  he 
was,  that  even  Lord  Chancellors  did  nob  hesitate 
to  deplore  tho  effect  of  the  decisions  they  were 
pronouncing,  and  to  suggest  that  the  time  had 
possibly  come  for  the  legislature  to  interfere 
(both  Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cran worth), — 
yet,  as  one  who  had  veiy  attentively  considered 
the  bearings  of  the  question  on  purely  practical 
ground,  he  was  sorry  to  say  be  had  come  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  no  material  alteration  in 
the  law,  in  respect  of  principle,  would  be  found 
possible.  To  illustrate  this,  ho  would  suppose, 
for  example,  that  that  meeting,  composed  of  an 
nnusually  large  number  of  practical  architects, 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
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a new  law  of  lighting  for  a new  London. 
He  might  suggest,  as  a not  unlikely  result, 
that  they  would,  perhaps  almost  unanimously, 
agree  to  ordain  that  every  proprietor  should 
derive  bis  light  from  his  own  gi'ound  and 
the  public  way,  so  that  no  one  should  have  ^ 
any  possible  claim  of  the  kind  upon  his  neigh-  | 
hour’s  ground.  Very  well ; but  how  would  even  | 
this  help  the  matter  ? In  a year  or  two  estates  i 
of  necessity  began  to  be  divided ; the  property  ^ 
which  had  been  duly  planned  to  be  wholly  ^ 
lighted  from  its  own  ground  was  sold  in  two  or  1| 
three  lots  ; the  mutual  dependence  of  these  por-  & 
tious  upon  each  other  in  respect  of  easements  ^ 
could  not  possibly  be  ignored  or  superseded;  and  < 
there,  at  one  step,  had  they  plunged  into  all  the  i 
complications  of  the  law  of  ancient  lights  as  it  t 
stood.  In  fact,  it  was  the  legal  policy,  for  want  ^ 
of  a better,  to  accept  in  theoiy  such  an  origin  as  i 
this,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  foundation  of  the  li 
principle, — to  consent  to  believe,  in  short,  where-  I 
ever  the  complications  in  question  were  found  to  } 
exist,  that  they  must  have  arisen,  not  by  acci-  : 
dent  or  inadvertency,  but  by  consent  and  bar-  i 
gain,  in  some  such  way  as  this ; and  thus  it  was  i 
that  the  lawyers  an’ived,  d priori,  at  the  rule  in  : 
force,  viz.,  that  the  lighting  which  obtained  ac-  ; 
coss  to  a window  over  a neighbour’s  property  l 
was  entitled  to  protection  for  over,  by  the  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  any  creation  on  that  pro- 
perty which  should  obstruct  the  lighting  of  the 
window.  1 

Three  conditions,  however,  were  to  be  kept  in  1 
view : — First,  tho  lighting  must  have  been,  en-  ij 
joyed  from  time  out  of  mind  (of  which,  by  the  j 
Act  of  William  IV.,  twenty  years  was  now  to  bo  | 
accepted) ; secondly,  tho  damage  must  bo  serious;  t 
not  imaginary  or  theoretical,  but  practical,  as  a i 
matter  of  inconvenience,  or,  in  the  language  of  ii 
tho  law,  a material  or  substantial  deprivation;  j 
and,  thirdly,  the  lighting  to  be  protected  was  not  j 
tho  total  or  gross  amount  actually  possessed,  but  | 
the  net  amount  which  had  been  made  use  of, — | 
the  necessary  lighting  in  the  particular  case.  I 
Now,  accepting,  as  they  must,  with  however  i| 
bad  a grace,  the  law  as  it  stood,  it  became  plain  'j 
that  although  the  la-wyers  must  control  its  ap-  I 
plication,  soino  one  else  must  supply  them  with  i| 
theA'c/.'?.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  j 
could  be  accomplished  ; first,  by  direct  evidence  ; I 
secondly,  by  indirect  evidence,  the  opinions  or  i 
calculations  of  scientific  experts.  That  brought  I 
upon  the  field  of  debate  the  architect,  or,  as  he  ] 
was  called  in  such  matters,  the  surveyor.  1 

Direct  evidence,  altliough  theoretically  the  I 
best  of  all,  was  practically  a thing  of  the  greatest  : 
uncertainty  here;  so  much  so  that  he  would  j 
almost  bo  inclined  to  pronounce  it  to  be  in  no  :i 
possible  instance  worthy  of  reliance.  It  gene-  i| 
rally  took  the  form  of  affidavits  made  by  the  ii 
plaintiff  and  his  servants,  to  the  efl'ect  that  they  i 
plainly  perceived  by  their  eyesight  tho  injiiry  in  ‘ 
question.  And,  without  imputing  perjury  to 
worthy  persons  of  the  kind,  or  any  more  grave  'i 
error  than  the  natural  bias  of  humanity  towards  • 
one’s  own  side  when  one  gets  into  Chancery,  he  I 
would  mention  one  or  two  illustrations  of  direct  i: 
evidence  within  his  own  experience.  Ho  had  it 
known  the  occupant  of  a house  so  strongly  im-  it 
pressed  with  his  sense  of  injury  by  reason  of  his  i 
neighbour’s  intention  to  rebuild  his  house  of  : 
greater  height  than  formei'ly,  that  before  tho  f 
now  wall  had  even  reached  the  height  of  the  I 
old,  he  had  caused  the  gas  to  be  lighted  at  noon  5 
in  his  rooms  and  passages,  and  made  oath  that  [i 
it  was  impossible  any  longerto  transact  business  |‘ 
by  tho  light  of  day.  In  fact,  this  was  a common  ) 
thing  ; he  remembered  one  occasion  on  which  ho  I 
was  obliged  to  advise  on  behalf  of  a landlord’s  f 
suit  that  the  tenant’s  evidence  of  this  kind  in  j 
a separate  suit  should  be  iitterly  disowned,  for  d 
the  mere  sake  of  the  respectability  of  the  case.  H 
Again,  he  hod  known  a working  shoemaker,  s 
complaining  of  an  open  gangway  which  had  ! 
been  put  across  the  back-yard  next  door,  make  I 
oath,  although  it  was  demonstrable  that  the  ab-  i 
stracted  lighting  was  not  more  than  three  per  l 
cent.,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  see  to  make  r 
his  shoes,  even  close  at  the  window  and  bright  | 
weather.  Affidavits  as  to  the  lighting  of  gas  ■ 
half  an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  formerly  were  t 
common  ; and  the  solemnity  with  which  eminent  I 
lawyers  would  expatiate  upon  such  frivolous  i 
testimony  was  incredible.  If  it  were  possible  ' 
to  suggest  anything  more  absurd  than  what  1 
he  had  quoted,  he  might  state  that  that  1 
day  he  bad  been  engaged  in  a case  in  which  . 
the  plaintiff  declared  on  oath  that,  having  : 
been  accustomed  to  breed  canaries  in  a certain  ' 
dark  comer  of  his  room,  no  sooner  had  his  i 
neighbour  some  50  fc.  off  raised  a certain  ; 
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wall  quite  inconsiderably,  than  the  canaries 
struck  for  light, — promptly  refused  any  longer  to 
replenish  the  earth.  There  was  only  one  way 
in  which,  as  he  thought,  experiment  might 
be  reasonably  offered  by  way  of  direct  evidence 
of  injury  to  lighting.  Let  a temporary  erection 
first  be  put  up  to  correspond  with  the  old  state 
of  things,  and  let  a second  erection,  probably  a 
screen  of  tarpaulins,  be  contrived  to  represent 
the  new  ; let  expert  judges  of  lighting,  choosing 
the  precise  hour  of  the  day  applicable  to  the  case 
(if  such  were  possible),  and  the  precise  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  probably  the  early  evening  of 
a dull  day,  station  themselves  in  the  room  sup- 
posed to  be  injured,  and  carefully  watch ; then 
let  the  tarpaulins  be  suddenly  lowered  and  the 
effect  observed.  But  even  this  course,  however 
specious  in  theory,  would  in  his  opinion  seldom 
if  ever  be  of  any  practical  avail ; for  when  it 
was  considered  how  multifarious  were  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  by  which  the  ultimate 
judgment  might  be  affected — from  the  passing 
change  of  a cloud  to  the  winking  of  the  observer’s 
eye, — ho  might  safely  assert  that  even  in  this 
elaborate  form,  the  direct  testimony  of  the  sense 
would  be  as  unreliable  as  ever.  There  was, 
therefore,  left  to  them  but  one  alternative — to 
accept  the  indirect  testimony  of  experts,  the 
professional  opinions  of  architects. 

Speaking  to  an  assembly  of  scientific  men,  he 
would  next  venture  without  apology  to  suggest 
that  if  scientific  opinion  were  worth  anything  it 
ought  to  be  capable  of  test  by  proof.  Looking 
at  the  general  tenor  of  surveyora’  evidence  in 
light  cases  as  shown  by  scores  of  affidavits 
which  could  be  referred  to,  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  it  very  seldom  indeed  went  farther  than  the 
simple  dogmatic  assertion  of  an  empirical 
opinion.  Mr.  A.  has  been  in  practice  thirty 
years  5 and  from  his  experience  pronounces  the 
alleged  injury  to  the  plaintiff’s  light  to  be  very 
material.  Mr.  B.  has  been  in  practice  forty 
years,  and  pronounces  tho  injury  to  be  absolutely 
nil.  Mr.  C.,  of  fifty  years’ experience,  cautiously 
affirms  that  a certain  amount  of  damage  must  be 
admitted,  but  that  it  cannot,  in  his  judgment,  be 
designated  as  substantial  damage.  Mr.  D., 
boasting  of  only  twenty  years’  experience,  makes 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  age  by  decision  of 
character,  and  declares  his  conviction  to  bo  that, 
instead  of  being  injured,  the  plaintiff  will  be 
largely  benefited.  Surely,  it  was  nob  too  much 
to  say  that  such  evidence  as  this  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  profession  of  architects.  What, 
then,  could  be  devised  as  a means  of  proof? 

When  such  evidence  as  he  had  alluded  to  hap- 
pened occasionally  to  enter  into  argument,  there 
was  one  principle  upon  which  everybody  appeared 
to  agree,  namely,  that  the  obstruction  of  sky -sur- 
face was  an  obstruction  of  light.  Eedncing  this  to  a 
definite  proposition,  it  must  ultimately  take  this 
form, — that  the  light  in  question  being  diff-Med 
li^ht  (not  direct  sunlight — any  more  than  moon- 
light— but  tbo  dull  lighting  of  a clouded  sky, 
not  taken  at  noon  when  light  was  at  its  best, 
but  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  when  there  would 
be  just  enough  and  none  to  spare),  the  sky 
might  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a vast  re- 
flector, every  point  of  which  yielded  its  equal 
share  of  lighting  to  the  window  in  question  5 in 
other  words,  that  the  window  was  placed  in  the 
centre  and  focus  of  a half  hemisphere  of  sky- 
surface  as  the  source  of  its  lighting.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  expeiiment  and  reasoning,  whe- 
ther of  theoretical  or  practical  men,  would 
invariably  confirm  this  view  of  tho  case  as 
one  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sound 
and  reliable.  What,  then,  followed  ? Obvi- 
ously this  suggestion, — why  not  attempt  to 
measure  window  light  by  measuring  sky-sur- 
face ? 

Tho  lectui'er  then  proceeded  to  illustrate,  by 
the  help  of  diagrams,  the  minutiio  of  his  pub- 
lished calculations ; whereby  be  considered  ho 
had  succeeded  in  mapping  out  in  regular  divi- 
sions the  half  ^hemisphere  of  sky  pertaining  to 
any  window,  and  in  attaching  to  each  division 
its  precise  comparative  lighting  value.  To  this 
we  have  already  alluded  in  noticing  Jlr.  Kerr’s 
book.  The  diagram  which  resulted  thus  repre- 
sented the  half  hemisphere  of  reflecting  sky- 
surface,  on  what  might  be  called  Mercator’s 
projection,  equally  divided  horizontally  from  the 
front  to  each  side,  and  vertically  from  horizon 
to  zenith ; and  it  seemed  plain  enough  that  if 
any  case  of  lighting  were  drawn  in  a sort  of 
perspective  upon  this  diagram,  showing  the  old 
state  of  obstruction  in  contrast  with  tho  new, 
no  more  was  needed  to  reduce  the  inqniiy  to  a 
simple  comparison  of  figures.  If  the  former 
extent  of  exposed  sky-surface,  for  instance,  stood 


at  the  value  of  one  hundred  measures,  and  the 
proposed  future  extent  at  fifty,  the  diminution 
threatened  was  equal  to  exactly  one-half  of  the 
old  lighting,  and  this  might  be  taken  as  proved. 

Another  form  for  the  diagram  would  be  based 
on  the  ordinary  circnlar  system  of  geographical 
maps,  the  horizon  being  represented  as  a semi- 
circle and  the  zenith  as  its  centre,  with  what 
might  be  called  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude in  the  usual  way ; the  figures  representing 
the  value  of  the  several  sections  remaining  as  in 
the  former  diagram. 

The  way  in  which  to  represent  upon  either  of 
these  diagrams  the  circumstances  of  a case  in 
hand  was  simple  enough.  Taking  a block  plan 
, of  tho  premises  and  drawing  a semicircle  in 
, front  of  the  centre  of  the  window  in  question, 
divided  to  correspond  with  tho  diagram,  the 
position  laterally  of  any  required  point  becamo 
determined  by  drawing  a line  on  the  plan  to 
that  point  from  tho  centre  of  the  window,  and 
mai'king  where  it  cut  the  semicircle.  The  posi- 
tion of  anything  vertically  could  be  ascertained 
in  a similar  manner  by  means  of  a correspond- 
ing sectional  drawing,  on  which,  in  every  case, 
the  distance  of  the  object  in  question  from  the 
window  being  laid  down  and  its  height  set  np 
from  a datum  level,  a line  drawn  through  the 
resulting  point  to  the  centre  of  the  window 
would  give  the  vertical  projection.  The  circum- 
stance that  horizontal  straight  lines  came  to  be 
developed  in  an  elliptical  form  would  create  no 
difficulty  after  a little  practice  5 and,  of  course, 
in  the  circnlai*  projection  it  would  be  found  that 
all  vertical  lines  came  to  radiate  towards  tho 
zenith, — which  also  would  be  easy  enough  to 
deal  with. 

But  it  was  now  to  bo  observed  that  up  to  that 
point  they  had  only  arrived  at  tho  means  of 
ascertaining  the  coynpurative  abstraction  of  light- 
ing power ; and  that  would  be  of  no  service 
unless  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  window  to 
the  size  of  the  room,  and  of  both  to  the  amount 
of  lighting  power  possessed,  could  be  introduced 
into  the  calculation.  In  a word,  it  became 
necessary  to  look  about  for  a standard  of  requisite 
lighting  ; — that  which  the  law  desired  to  protect 
was  only  the  necessary  lighting,  and  they  must 
agree  somehow  upon  a minimum  of  necessity. 
Here  there  was  more  difficulty  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  For  his  own  part  he  had  taken 
the  following  means : — he  looked  about  for  a 
class  of  rooms  which  most  persons  might  be 
expected  to  accept  as  being  just  sufficiently 
lighted  and  no  more ; and  he  considered  he  found 
such  a class  of  rooms  in  the  dining-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  London  sireets,  in  Belgravia,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  Bloomsbury.  It  would  bo  a matter  of 
opinion  of  course  5 but,  he  thought,  these  rooms 
might  be  taken  as  a fair  standard, — leaning,  if 
at  all,  towards  the  side  of  the  defendant,  as 
ongbt  to  be  the  case.  Now,  what  were  the  con- 
ditions of  lighting  here  ? They  were  matter  of 
mere  measurement ; and  he  made  them  out  to 
take  this  form, — 1 foot  of  width  of  window 
to  50  superficial  feet  of  floor,  with  the  opposite 
houses  cutting  off  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  all  along  tho  front.  The  window 
was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  of  tho  usual 
height,  and  the  room  of  \isual  form ; and  any 
exceptional  case  would  be  subject  to  exceptional 
treatment.  Thus  a room  20  ft.  by  20  ft. 
would  have  two  windows  4 ft.  wide,  with  the 
houses  over  the  way  equal  in  height  to  tho  width 
of  the  street.  Taking,  therefore,  the  figured 
diagram  of  the  sky,  which  they  had  before  arrived 
at,  and  laying  down  thereon  tho  horizontal  line 
of  forty -five  degrees  just  referred  to  (it  would 
be  an  elliptical  line),  tbo  amount  of  exposed  sky- 
surface  left  above  it  would  prove  to  be  68  mea- 
sures. Therefore,  the  rule  would  now  take  this 
shape, — 1 ft.  of  window  width  to  50  ft.  of  floor 
at  68  measures  of  sky-surface,  would  be  the 
minimum  of  necessary  lighting.  When  the 
proportion  of  window  width  to  the  floor  was 
larger,  the  lighting  required  would  be  less;  when 
the  window  was  smaller,  the  lighting  required 
would  be  more;  and  tho  calculation  of  this  would 
be  the  application  of  the  standard  ; but  it  must 
be  manifest  that,  if  this  rule  could  be  accepted, 
it  supplied  all  that  was  wanted  to  enable  tho 
architect  to  turn  his  diagram  to  account : he 
had  now  ascertained,  not  merely  the  proportion 
of  diminution,  hut  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
legal  limit  of  necessity. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
interesting  running  remarks  upon  recent  cases. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Monday  evening  last 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed, 
Professor  Donaldson  opening  the  discussion  with 
a paper  in  which  various  judicial  opinions  and 


decisions  were  brought  together.  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  W.  White,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Morris,  Mr.  Newton,  and  others  followed.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  winding  up  the  debate.  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  in  our  next. 


CHUECH  BELLS. 

Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Groat  Bell,  at  Sherborne, 
having  been  recast  within  the  last  six  months, 
Mr.  Thomas  Walcsby  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 
The  tower  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Sherborne,  contains  a peal  of  eight  bells,  in  the 
key  of  B flat  5 tho  tenor  or  largest  of  which 
weighs  46  cwt.  23  lb.  This  bell  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  imported 
it  from  Toumay,  and  who  was,  at  ono  time, 
rector  of  Limington,  near  Ilchcster.  In  1670  it 
was  recast  by  Thomas  Purdue, — not  “Purday” 
nor  “ Purdey,”  as  stated  elsewhere.  I regret  to 
learn  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  original 
legend  on  the  bell,  but  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  upon  it : — 

“ This  bell  was  new  cast  by  me,  Thomas  Purdne, 
October  the  20th,  1670. 

Gustaras  Horne,  Walter  Pride,  churchwardens. 
By  Wolsey’s  gift  I measure  time  for  all ; 

To  mirth,  to  griefo,  to  Church  I serve  to  call.’' 

I have  said  that  the  bell  was  re-cast  by  Thomas 
Purdue ; and  I now  state,  upon  the  best  autho- 
rity,— a fact  interesting  to  campanologists,  and 
it  is  presumed  never  before  published, — that  he 
lived  at  Closworth,  Somerset,  where  ho  died  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  1711,  aged  ninety  years, 
and  where  he  was  buried  on  tho  7tb  of  the  same 
month.  The  following  is  a copy  of  tho  epitaph 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  which  is  formed  of  Ham- 
hill  stone,  and  on  the  east  end  of  which  a large 
bell  is  carved  : — 

"Here  lies 
The  BeU  Pounder, 

Honest  and  true. 

Till  y«  Resurrection, 

Named  Purdue." 

There  is  an  orchard  near  the  parsonage-house 
called  Bell  Orchard,  where  it  is  reported  ho  had 
a foundry.  For  this  information  I am  indebted 
to  the  present  Eector  of  Closworth,  the  Eov. 
Edward  Bower.  And  here  I would  remark  that 
Thomas  Purdue  was  doubtless  a member  of  the 
family  of  Purdues, — William  and  Roger, — of 
Salisbury,  whoso  bells  are  classed  among  the 
finest  that  were  made  during  the  years  1613 — 
1666. 

But  to  return  to  the  bells  at  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Sherborne.  It  appears  that,  up  to  1858,  six 
was  the  number  of  bells  forming  the  peal  in  tho 
tower,  which  contained  also  a sanctus-bell  and  a 
fire-bell,  and  these  are  still  retained.  Tho 
sanctus-bell  bears  the  subjoined  inscription : — 

" Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobia.” 

And  on  the  fire-bell  are  the  quaint  words  : — 

" Lohd,  quench  this  furious  flame  : 

Arise  ! run ! help  1 put  out  the  aame.” 

In  this  year,  when  the  church  was  under 
restoration  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  Messrs. 
Mears,  of  Whitechapel,  recast  the  fourth  bell, — 
now  called  the  sixth, — and  rehung  tho  entire 
peal  of  six;  to  which  they  added  two  new  bells, 
being  tho  first  and  second  of  tho  present  peal  of 
eight.  “These  two  new  beUs  were  given  to  the 
church  by  public  subscription,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  Digby’s  noble  work.” 

During  the  same  year  (1858),  according  to  a 
little  work  issued  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Harston, 
Vicar  of  Sherborne,  tho  Wolsey  bell  was  un- 
fortunately cracked,  and,  subsequently,  it  hung 
silent  in  the  tower  for  nearly  seven  years.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  recast  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  of  Cripplegate,  and  sent  back  to  Sher- 
borne on  the  27ih  of  December,  1865.  The  old 
inscription  of  1670  has  been  retained  on  the 
bell,  to  which  the  following  is  added  : — 

"Recast  1865.  Edward  Harston,  vicar; 

James  Hoddinott,  Francis  Stokes,  churchwardens.” 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  on 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1866,  a special  service  was 
performed  in  the  Abbey  Church,  when  the 
dedication  of  the  bell  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  took  place. 


South  Kensington  MusEUif.  — The  visitors 
daring  Whitsun  week  (free),  were  30,4-96;  at 
the  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  by  payment, 
4,227 ; total,  34,723. 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  “HOSPICE,”  VICTORIA 
PARK,  SOUTH  HACKNEY. 

The  Rospico  for  poor  French  Protestants  and 
their  descendants  residing  in  Great  Britain  owes 
its  origin  to  the  great  emigration  which  took 
place  from  France  immediately  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  year  1G86. 
The  persecution  of  the  French  Protestants  which 
had  been  continually  increasing  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  through  the  Dra- 
gonades  so  intolerable  when  all  restraint  was 
withdrawn  by  the  revocation  of  that  Act,  which 
until  then  gave  them  some  protection,  that  a 
general  exodus  took  place  wherever  the  emi- 
grants  could  evade  the  guards  posted  to  prevent 
their  leaving,  and  the  principal  places  of  refuge 
were  Holland,  Switzerland,  America,  and  more 
particularly  England,  where  large  contributions 
were  collected  for  their  support.  As  the  nucleus 
for  the  formation  of  a permanent  refuge  for 
those  whose  poverty  was  joined  with  age,  or  who, 
from  an  inability  to  follow  any  remunerative 
employment,  were  prevented  from  getting  their 
own  living,  M.  Gastigny,  who,  on  leaving  France 
had  obtained  an  appointment  from  William  III., 
left  by  his  will,  in  the  year  1708,  1,0001.  towards 
founding  an  hospital,  and  this  sum  was  added 
to  by  the  principal  families  of  the  refugees, 
Philippe  Hervart,  Baron  d’Huningue  giving 
4,000h,  and  the  Duchesso  de  la  Force  a nearly 
equally  large  sum,  and  others  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  can-ying  away  some  part  of  their 
fortunes.  These  after  forming  themselves  into 
a committee  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation 
from  George  I.,  and  a suflScient  sum  was  col- 
lected to  purchase  of  the  Ironmongei-s'  Company 
and  the  City  of  London,  a large  piece  of  land, 
containing  about  four  acres  and  a half,  near  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke’s,  then  situated  in  the  fields,  and 
for  a long  time  the  building  there  erected  was 
the  only  one  between  Old-street  and  Islington. 
The  roadway  that  led  up  to  this  building  was 
afterwards  extended,  and  became  Bath-street, 
taking  its  name  from  the  bathiag-placo  called 
Peerless  Pool  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  original  building  in  Bath-street,  which 
was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  purchased 
land,  was  built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H, 
containing  a centre  and  two  wings,  and  accom- 
modated  230  inmates,  besides  the  chaplain, 
stewards,  surgeon,  and  servants.  It  is  sad  to 
find  that  a great  portion  of  one  of  the 
wings  was  devoted  to  those  who  had  become 
insane  from  the  sufferings  that  they  had  gone 


through.  This  hospice  being  founded,  became 
the  head  quarters  for  receiving  subscriptions, 
and  afibrding  temporaiy  as  well  as  permanent 
assistance  to  those  seeking  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  books  of  the  hospital  contain  the 
names  of  above  6,000  families  who  were  so  re- 
lieved. Among  the  refugees  it  obtained  the 
name  of  La  Providence. 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  the  principal 
refugee  families  became  extinct,  or,  by  inter- 
marriages, absorbed  into  the  population  of 
England;  arriving  at  the  second  or  third  gene- 
ration, they  felt  less  interest  in  the  support  of 
the  institution,  and  many  of  those  formerly  poor, 
obtaining  lucrative  employment,  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  gradually  became  less,  so  it 
was  found  prudent  considerably  to  reduce  the 
establishment,  and  all  but  one  wing  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  number  of  the  inmates  reduced 
to  sixty  persons.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground 
was  let  on  building  leases,  and  the  greatest 
economy  was  exercised.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  directors  acted  thus  prudently,  for  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  greatest  dis- 
tress ensued  (in  consequence  of  foreign  compe- 
tition), among  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfiekls, 
Norwich,  and  Coventry,  most  of  whom  were 
descendants  of  the  French  refugees,  and  the 
resources  of  this  charity  were  very  severely 
taxed  in  endeavouring  to  assist  them. 

By  careful  management  the  funds  of  the 
hospital  having  improved,  and  the  old  building 
being  deficient  in  most  of  the  conveniences  of 
modern  times,  the  then  directors  thought  that 
they  might  fairly  anticipate  the  great  increase 
in  the  annual  income  which  was  just  approach- 
ing by  the  falling  in  of  the  leases  granted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  they 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  hospital  in  some  other 
position,-  which  would  be  more  healthy ; and 
having  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  3i  acres 
of  laud,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Victoria 
Park,  near  South  Hackney  church,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  garden  and  ground  of  an  old 
large  house,  they  did  so,  and  upon  it  have 
erected  the  present  building.  The  subsoil  of 
this  site  is  a sandy  gravel  of  great  depth,  which 
has  been  made  perfectly  dry  by  judicious  drain- 
age. 

The  building,  of  which  we  now  present  illus- 
trations, is  about  200  ft.  in  length,  the  central 
part  being  nearly  90  ft.  deep,  and  the  other 
parts  60  ft.  It  is  constructed  in  dark  variegated 
brickwork  and  stone.  The  roofs  are  crested 
with  ironwork,  and  roofed  with  purple,  blue,  and 


gj-een  elating  in  patterns.  All  the  passages, 
corridors,  staircases,  &c.,  are  fireproof,  and  the 
building  is  heated  with  hot  water,  in  addition  to 
the  open  fireplaces.  The  basement,  which  is 
only  slightly  sunk  below  the  garden  level,  con- 
tains the  usual  kitchen  offices,  with  receiving 
rooms  for  provisions,  lifts,  &c.  The  ground- 
floor  is  shown  in  the  plan ; and  the  first  floor 
contains  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  inmates. 

In  most  cases  there  are  only  four  beds  in  each 
room,  one  for  each  person ; these  rooms  are 
20  ft.  long,  1-1  fc.  wide,  and  11'6  ft.  high,  with  a 
large  central  ventilator,  2 ft.  square,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceilings,  constructed  with  a shaft 
containing  plates  of  finely-perforated  zinc,  upon 
the  principle  of  a respirator,  and  each  room  has 
a fireplace  with  one  of  Bailey’s  patent  lump 
stoves.  The  central  tower  above  the  ground- 
floor  contains  the  steward’s  and  servants’  ap- 
partments.  The  establishment  has  a number  of 
baths,  lavatories,  with  hot  aud  cold  water, 
water-closets,  lifts,  aud  all  the  modern  require- 
ments and  conveniences.  The  central  corridor 
goes  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  the 
whole  of  the  staircases,  passages,  hall,  and  ’ 
corridors  are  in  variegated  brickwork,  with 
carved  stone  corbels  aud  strings  paved  with 
Maw’s  tiles. 

The  chapel,  which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  will  contain  about  120  persons,  and 
has  an  open  timber  roof  and  stained-glass 
windows.  The  lecture  pulpit  and  altar  fittings 
are  in  oak.  The  court-room,  which  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  contains  some  good 
portraits,  among  others  those  of  Lord  Ligonier, 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  and  M.  do  Gastigny, 
The  ground  around  the  building  is  being  laid  out 
as  an  ornamental  garden ; and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  were  upon  the  land  will  give  it 
a finished  effect  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  obtained  for  some  years.  It  now  contains 
sixty  inmates,  who  are  perfectly  provided  for. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  land,  fittings, 
furniture,  &c.,  will  be  about  20,000?.,  including 
the  enclosure  walls,  which  are  of  an  ornamental 
character,  and  a picturesque  lodge,  with  wrought- 
iron  gates  at  the  entrance.  The  style  of  the  t 
building  is  that  of  the  French  chateaux  of  the  1 
age  of  Francis  I.,  and  it  has  a varied  outline  : I 
the  whole  forms  an  ornamental  feature  of  j 
Victoria  Park.  It  is  not  far  from  Miss  Burdett  I 
Coutts’s  fountain.  The  building  was  erected  from  1 
the  designs  aud  under  the  superintendence  of  i 
Mr.  R.  L.  Roumien,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  ! 
of  the  charity.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  I 
Longmire  & Barge. 
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HINTS  ON  SOME  PRACTICAL  POINTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  B.  Perrey  road  a paper  entitled 
*'  Suggestions  to  Young  Architects  for  facilitating 
their  correspondence  with  Chartered  or  Diocesan 
Church-Building  Societies,  and  Hints  on  some 
Practical  Points.”  Ho  commenced  by  detailing 
the  steps  which  should  bo  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  assistance  from  tho  various  societies 
established  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the 
building  of  new  churches  or  enlargement  of 
existing  fabrics,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the 
rules  and  conditions  under  which  such  aid  was 
to  bo  obtained.  Glancing,  then,  to  the  works 
themselves,  he  deprecated  the  tendency  exhibited 
in  some  directions  to  mn  up  churches  with  the 
meretricious  aid  of  the  iron-founder.  He  was 
in  favour  of  a sensible  and  severe  form,  adapted 
to  the  site  and  the  aspect,  and  for  exemplars  he 
recommended  the  student  of  architecture  to 
visit  Normandy  and  see  what  had  been  done 
• there  in  tho  way  of  parish  churches.  Solidity  of 
construction  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  as  much 
as  possible,  for  without  it  it  was  impossible  to 
. obtain  that  impressive  effect  which  ought  to  he 
tho  first  characteristic  of  a building  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God.  It  was,  ho  thought,  a 
reproach  to  an  age  in  which  thousands  upon 
thonsand.s  of  pounds  could  be  readily  obtained 
for  any  utilitarian  object,  that  raising  money  for 
the  building  of  churches  should  be  a matter  of 
fio  much  difficulty.  It  was,  in  fact,  a national 
reproach  that  architects  should  so  often  be  asked 
; to  prepare  designs  for  “cheap  churches.”  It 
I was,  however,  duo  to  the  committee  of  the 
Church-Building  Society  to  state  that  they  were 
anxious  in  all  instances  to  obtain  fabrics  of  a 
church-like  character ; the  first  consideration 

I'  being  accommodation  for  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  worshippers,  leaving  the 
tower  and  ornamental  details  to  be  completed  out 
of  funds  to  be  provided  hereafter.  It  was  to  their 
credit,  also,  that  they  were  anxious  to  preserve 
old  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  pull 
down  or  change  any  features  of  a buildingwhich 
marked  tho  period  of  art  to  which  it  belonged.* 
Many  fine  old  parish  churches  had  been  pulled 
down  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
professional  adviser.  A notable  instance  of 
such  destruction  had  lately  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  where  a fine  old  parish 
church,  of  great  architectural  beanty,  which 
might  have  been  restored  with  tho  best  effect, 
and  preserved  for  centuries  to  come,  bad  been 
immolated  to  the  ignorance  of  tho  persons  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  matter.  Many  hideous- 
looking  churches  and  chapels  had  also  been  “ put 
up  ” by  local  builders,  no  architect  having  been 
employed  to  give  designs  or  superintend  the  con- 
struction. Some  practical  information  of  great 
value  might  be  gathered  upon  these  points  by 
tho  study  of  the  paper  printed  by  the  Hoyal 
. Institute  of  British  Architects  in  reference  to 
• them,  and  he  recommended  all  young  architcctsto 
take  the  advice  there  given.  Referring  next  to 
^ the  manner  in  which  tho  walls  and  roofs  of 
, churches  should  be  constructed,  Mr.  Ferrey 
' pointed  out  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  most 
f eligible  site,  so  as  to  avoid  land-springs  in  the 
foundations,  and  to  get  as  much  protection  as 
t possible  from  the  south-west  wind,  which,  when 
accompanied  by  continuous  rain,  would  soak 
almost  any  wall  exposed  to  their  combined  in- 
fluence.  In  making  foundations  in  clay  soils, 
he  recommended  the  free  use  of  concrete  rather 
than  very  deep  foundations.  He  would  advise, 

• to  insure  solidity  and  provide  against  damp,  to 
■ lay  down  a platform  or  bed  of  concrete,  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  the  beat  precau- 
tion. The  circumstance  that  in  so  many  old 
parish  churches  the  south-west  walls  were 
found  to  be  plastered,  arose  from  tho  circum- 
stance that  a driving  rain  of  many  hours’  dura- 
tion would  generally  find  its  way  through,  no 
matter  of  what  materials  the  walls  might  be 
constructed.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  recom- 
mended an  inner  lining  of  brick  or  ashlar,  with 
an  interstice  between,  which  would  be  found  to 
keep  the  interior  face  of  the  wall  dry  in  any 
weather.  Tho  roofing  of  churohos  was  also  a 
point  deserving  tho  utmost  care.  Panelled  roofs 
were  the  best,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the 
worshippers,  but  also  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound ; but,  in  cases  where  it  might  bo  necessary 
to  have  open  roofs,  he  recommended  that  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  ventilation,  and  sufficient 
draught  secured  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 


The  Society  or  the  Society’s  advisers  sometimes  throw 
very  -unDeceasary  difliculties  in  tho  way. 


moisture  upon  the  beams.  This  moisture  often 
fell  in  drops  upon  the  pews,  and,  independently 
of  the  inconvenience,  did  much  damage  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  church.  Another  subject 
which  he  brought  under  notice  as  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  architect  was  the  manner  of 
laying  encaustic  tiles  now  so  generally  used  in 
ecclesiastical  structures.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  preparing  the  surface  before  laying  the 
tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  tho  use  of  nnslacked  lime. 
Many  instances  bad  occurred  in  which  the  tiles 
were  broken  and  the  flooring  destroyed  by  the 
expansion  of  particles  of  nnslacked  lime.  With 
regard  to  bells,  now  that  steel  bells  were  coming 
so  much  into  use,  owing  to  thoir  cheapness  when 
compared  with  those  constructed  of  ordinary 
bell-metal,  he  recommended  that  in  no  case 
should  the  supports  of  the  belle  bo  made  to  rest 
upon  any  portion  of  the  tower  in  which  they 
were  hung,  as  the  vibration  was  destructive  of 
the  masonry.  The  caging  of  timber  or  machinery 
upon  which  the  bells  rested  should  be  altogether 
independent  of  the  tower.  Tho  neglect  of  this 
precaution  often  did  immense  injury  to  this  por- 
tion of  tho  building.  Moreover,  it  was  well 
known  to  those  who  had  paid  attention  to  the 
matter,  that  the  tone  of  a peal  of  bells  was  far 
better  when  the  machinery  by  which  they  were 
supported  was  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
solid  masonry  of  the  building.  With  reference 
to  the  new  system,  Mr.  Ferrey  commented  npon 
the  evils  of  unendowed  or  proprietary  churches, 
which,  he  said,  necessarily  led  to  tho  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  poor,  because  the  income  of  tho  in- 
cumbent and  the  expenses  incidental  to  main- 
taining tho  services  of  tho  church  had  to  come 
out  of  whatever  funds  were  obtained  from  the 
lotting  of  the  seats.  Architects  had,  ho  thought, 
reason  to  deprecate  the  pew  system,  with  all  its 
abominations.  Mr.  Ferrey  conclnded  hia  paper 
with  some  practical  hints  on  tho  building  of 
parsonage-houses,  explaining  tho  equitable  na- 
ture of  the  arrangements  for  assistance  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty. 
No  sum  greater  than  three  years’  value  of  a 
living  or  benefice  was  advanced ; but  the  pay- 
ment was  extended  over  thirty  years,  and  be- 
came a ebargo  upon  tho  property,  which  no 
change  of  occupier  could  affect.  By  this  means 
tho  occupier  for  tho  time  being  was  in  no  case 
bound  to  contribute  a share  to  the  burden  beyond 
that  for  which  he  obtained  full  value. 

In  tho  course  of  a short  discvfssion  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Ferrey  in  recommending  young 
architects  to  study  the  small  churches  in 
Normandy,  which  were  fine  specimens  of  what 
parish  churches  ought  to  be.  In  England,  un- 
fortunately, those  fabrics  were  for  the  most  part 
so  many  sealed  books,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
get  into  them  without  the  formality  of  making 
appointments  and  so  forth ; whereas  in  Nor- 
mandy, and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, there  was  tho  greatest  desire  to  show  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  for  tho  sake 
of  art  only. 


A FIRE  DAMP  INDICATOR. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  recently,  Mr.  Jabez 
Hogg,  P.L.S.,  read  a paper  on  “The  Perils 
of  Mining  and  Means  for  Preventing  them,”  his 
chief  purpose  being  to  bring  under  notice  a Fire- 
damp Indicator  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Ansel),  of  the 
Royal  Mint. 

After  reviewing  the  subject  of  mining  “acci- 
dents,” and  showing  the  necessity  still  for 
means  of  preventing  them,  he  proceeded  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Ansell’s  Indicator,  whereby,  said  Mr. 
Hogg,  he  is  able  to  detect  the  smallest  appreci- 
able quantity  of  fire-damp  in  a mine.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  safety-lamp,  Ansell’s  fire-damp  indi- 
cator is  the  practical  application  of  a natural 
law,  that  of  diffusion.  Mr.  Ansell  practically  ap- 
plies  this  law  to  the  detection  of  fire-damp  j and 
sinoa  his  indicator  enables  him  to  ascertain  the 
exact  percentage  of  this  or  other  deleterious 
gases,  the  application  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance and  value,  not  only  for  coal  and  metal 
mines,  but  wherever  subterranean  works  of  any 
kind  have  to  be  carried  on,  for  it  as  readily  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  the  deadly  choke-damp  if  in 
a poisonous  amount.  It  is  also  capable  of  being 
made  equally  useful  for  the  detection  of  coal- 
gas  in  houses  and  large  buildings,  as  theatres, 
railway  tunnels,  and  the  proposed  subways  in  our 
streets  j or  in  tho  holds  of  ships,  where  foul  air 
or  fire-damp  often  collects. 


Mr.  Ansell  applies  the  principle  of  tho  diffusion 
of  gases  to  produce  sufficient  force  to  release  a 
detent,  and  set  an  alarum  iu  action.  An  inflated 
india-rubber  ball,  prevented  from  expanding 
laterally,  or  a bent  tube  of  mercury,  enlarged  at 
one  end,  and  closed  with  a porous  cover,  is  all 
the  apparatus  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  ball  or  tube  be  exposed  to  any  kind  of  gas, 
that  gas  will  pass  through  the  porous  structure ; 
and  mixing  with  the  air  confined  in  the  ball,  or 
under  the  porous  cover,  will  increase  its  bulk. 
Thus  tbs  ball  will  receive  a vertical  expansion, 
and  may  be  used  to  sot  the  detent  of  an  alarum 
apparatus  in  action;  or  mercury,  being  forced  up 
the  open  limb  of  a bent  tube,  may  be  used  as  an 
indicator,  or  an  electrical  conductor,  to  convey  a 
telegraphic  signal  to  the  mouth  of  a pit,  or  the 
manager’s  office,  or  any  other  convenient  place. 

Mr.  Short,  of  the  firm  of  Marratt  & Short,  of 
King  William-street,  has,  under  Mr.  Ansell’s  di- 
rection, succeeded  in  producing  a convenient  and 
cheap  adaptation  of  this  invention,  which  consists 
of  a tube  with  a porous  tile,  an  alarm-bell,  and 
a small  permanent  galvanic  battery,  inclosed  in  a 
case.  The  action  of  this  little  instrument  is  so 
rapid,  that  the  alarm  is  given  in  less  than  five 
seconds  from  the  time  of  an  irruption  of  gas. 
The  apparatus  also  possesses  the  advantage  of 
portability ; the  miner  is  enabled  to  move  it  with 
him  to  any  part  of  the  workings.  Tho  instru- 
ment is  intended  to  give  warning  alone ; but  if 
it  l)e  desired  for  the  information  of  viewers,  in- 
spectors, owners,  and  others,  to  ascertain  the 
amonnt  per  cent,  of  either  fire-damp  or  choke- 
damp  present  in  the  air  of  mines,  Mr.  Ansell 
varies  the  form  of  his  apparatus,  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  being  that  of  a small 
aneroid  barometer  for  the  waistcoat  pocket. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  SHEFFIELD 
AND  ROTHERHAM. 

Youa  article  headed  “ Sheffield  and  Rother- 
ham,” in  the  Builder,  of  May  5th,  has  been 
extensively  copied  into  the  local  papers,  and 
has  had  the  desired  effect  in  stirring  up  the 
powerful  and  vigilant  interest  of  the  press  in  the 
righteous  cause,  and  with  their  aid  we  may  pro- 
bably ax'ouEO  snch  a feeling  of  indignatiop  in 
this  country  against  tho  violators  of  those  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  tho  laws  of  health,  the 
obstructors  of  our  sanitary  acts,  who  seek  office 
only  to  act  as  the  drag  on  the  car  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  to  pervert,  as  they  imagine,  the  laws 
passed  for  the  general  good  to  their  own  selfish 
purposes,  as  shall  induce  them  to  pause  in  their 
reckless  and  dangerous  course. 

A “leader”  has  appeared  in  the  local  Tele- 
graph, strongly  advocating  proper  sanitary  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  without  delay,  which  of  courso 
means  extensive  and  comprehensive  ones,  em- 
bracing the  whole  powers  of  our  sanitary  laws, 
tho  Health  and  other  Acts  bearing  in  any  way 
on  the  health  of  towns. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, the  corporation  has  met,  and  decided  to 
concentrate  their  drainage,  and  discharge  it  into 
the  river  Don,  on  the  margin  of  their  boundary, 
as  stated  previously ; and  this  step  is  taken  after 
the  due  warning  of  the  Builder,  that  it  is  a false 
and  fatal  move  in  sanitary  engineering,  decidedly 
calculated  to  propagate  and  spread  disease 
through  the  district  which  the  river  traverses, 
and  thereby  rendering  it  a curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  the  country,  and  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Parliament,  as  conveyed 
in  their  prayer  to  the  Queen,  that  she  would 
appoint  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  crying 
grievances  attending  the  fouling  of  our  once 
useful  and  beautiful  river ; and  as  if  wantonly  to 
add  to  the  diffienUies  of  that  commission,  tho 
enlightened  Sheffielders  of  the  nineteenth  con- 
tury  heap  Ossa  on  Pelion,  merely  to  save  a 
little  local  difficulty,  trouble,  and  expense. 

It  seidously  behoves  those  who  are  injuriously 
affected  by  these  rash  measures,  to  take  steps  to 
stay  their  progress,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
“injunction”  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Croydon,  and  many  other  places ; or  surely  by  an 
appeal  made  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
would  stay  present  action,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Sheffield  reservoir,  when  from  another 
cause  life  was  placed  in  jeopardy. 

At  a time  when  cholera  is  lurking  about  our 
coast,  and  probably,  before  many  days  elapse, 
will  be  traversing  its  imperceptible  and  insidious 
course  up  our  river,  as  is  its  wonted  mode,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  act  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possilfte  danger, — a public  calamity, — thus  to 
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add  to  the  dirtiness,  fonlness,  and  pollution  of 
our  river ; in  fact,  to  make  it  a perfect  fac-similc 
of  the  dismal  and  dread  “Acheron,”  and  to  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  invite,  conduct,  and  spread  that 
moat  dreadful  and  fatal  disease,  one  that  baffles 
the  skill  of  our  most  experienced  medical  men, 
into  the  midst  of  our  dense,  industrious,  and 
thriving  population. 

We  incur  considerable  expense  in  carrying 
into  effect  our  quarantine  laws  to  prevent 
cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases  from  reach, 
ing  our  shores  ; but,  when  once  there,  we  per- 
mit and  tacitly  sanction  our  once  noble  rivers  to 
be  made  the  medium  of  conveying  arterially  this 
dread  disease  into  our  midst ; in  fact,  we  cun- 
ningly, and  even  skilfully,  prepare  them  as  chan- 
nels to  convey,  in  the  most  subtle  and  perfect 
way,  this  pest  to  humanity,  and  then  wildly 
lament  over  the  bereavement  and  desolation 
produced  by  our  own  acts  and  folly. 

Rotherham,  I regret  to  say,  is  not  in  a position 
to  take  any  such  step  as  suggested,  because  she 
herself  has  a dark  blob  on  her  escutcheon.  Her 
hands  are  fouled  with  pollution,  her  deeds  are 
equally  dirty  and  reprehensible.  All  her  con- 
centrated siveetness, — or,  if  you  will,  her  nasti- 
ness,— which  escapes  from  her  petty  pot  pipes, 
line  the  banks  of  this  once  fair  meandering  river 
Don.  It  lodges  its  slimy  black  filth  on  the 
mossy  margin,  defiling  the  sweetest  flowers  and 
marring  the  beauties  of  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
Its  bubbles  are  of  a dusky  hue,  and  emit  not 
the  most  odoriferous  perfumes ; and,  to  crown 
all  its  varied  attractions,  piscatorial  life  is 
totally  extinct,  and,  therefore,  its  water  must 
have  a blighting  effect  on  animal  life  resorting  to 
it.  Is  this  state  of  things  desirable  in  these 
days  of  rinderpest  ? 

Doncaster  must  be  a hlcst  place  to  have  this 
fair  and  silvery  stream  gracefully  winding  and 
curvetting  so  close  to  its  outskirts,  condensed 
and  intensified  as  its  waters  arc  with  the  foul 
and  filthy  exuberance  of  Rotherham  acd  Shef- 
field, to  have,  in  fact,  the  additional  advantage 
of  situation  on  the  banks  of  this  open  outfall 
sewer.  The  water,  so  heavily  surcharged  with 
fertilizing  matter,  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  mea- 
dows on  its  margin  when  floods  carry  it  over 
the  surface  j but  this  advantage  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  if  it  should  prove  the 
means  of  introducing  a devastating  disease  into  ' 
the  place,  carrying  consternation  into  their  I 
cherished  sanctuaries,  and  sweeping  away  their  j 
household  idols,  their  hearts’  treasures  and  future 
hopes. 

As  men  are  seldom  considered  prophets  in 
their  own  country,  it  may  be  consolatory  to 
know  there  are  other  Richmonds  in  the  field  : a 
medical  man  has  been  calling  attention,  through 
the  local  press,  to  the  impure  state  of  the  water 
supplied  to  the  good  and  simple  souls  of  Rother- 
ham. He  alludes  to  the  improper  connexion 
with  the  old  and  impure  source  of  supply  which 
has  been  a long  time  sensibly  affected  by  foul 
drainage  or  other  matter,  and  that  it  is  high 
time  prompt  steps  were  taken  to  stop  this  prolific 
source  of  disease. 

Again,  the  subject  of  over-crowding  has 
seasonably  occupied  attention : two  men  have 
been  fined,  in  one  instance,  for  crowding  eleven 
persons  into  a house  when  there  was  only  room 
for  seven';  and  in  the  other,  eleven  persons  when 
there  was  only  room  for  six : these  are  not 
common  lodging-houses  but  ordinary  cottages, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  this  over-crowding 
system  extensively  prevails,  and  should  be 
promptly  inquired  into  and  suppressed.  These 
circumstances  the  Sheffield  paper  says,  “ show 
a necessity  for  sanitary  reform  in  Rotherham.” 

I fear  but  few  towns  sufficiently  and  periodi- 
cally attend  to  the  thorough  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  those  parts  of  their  district  which 
are  fever-producing  haunts,  prolific  sources  of 
disease;  it  was  my  custom,  when  I held  the 
onerous  office  of  head  of  a sanitary  department 
in  a large  city,  not  to  leave  the  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged exclusively  by  an  assistant  or  an  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances,  but  to  undertake  the  whole  of 
those  duties  myself  twice  a year — spring  and 
autumn.  I adopted  the  system  of  house-to- 
house  vishation;  no  foul  locality  was  unvisited 
nor  plague-spot  left  untouched;  and  thus,  by  a 
thorough  plan  of  inspection,  cleansing,  and 
purification,  the  health  of  the  city  was  preserved 
in  a good  state,  and  epidemic  diseases  that 
flourished  in  less  favoured  localities  found  no 
abiding  shelter  there. 

I think  if  such  a general  system  were  adopted 
now  in  all  our  towns,  our  filthy  places  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purified,  and  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
people  more  closely  watched,  corrected,  and 


improved,  cholera  would  meet  with  little 
countenance  and  support ; its  sources  of  attrac- 
tion and  propagation  would  be  swept  away,  and 
its  probable  visitation  would  find  us  so  well  pre- 
pared that  it  would  pass  us  by  as  the  idle  wind 
which  we  regard  not,  and  leave  not  a wrack 
behind. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action,  a day  lost  at  this 
eventful  season  could  never  be  made  good  ; it  is 
not  sufficient  for  us  to  be  making  our  preparations 
for  defence  when  the  enemy  is  threatening  at 
our  gates,  but  our  ramparts  must  be  all  per- 
fected and  well  manned,  and  our  guns  ready 
shotted  to  repel  the  dread  attack  and  invasion  of 
this  dire  and  deadly  enemy  to  man.  B.  B. 


PARIS. 

At  the  corner  of  the  “ Fontaine  dee  Innocents,” 
in  a portion  of  the  south  pavilion  of  the  Halles 
Centrales,  an  oyster  market,  or  pare  aiu  huitres, 
is  to  be  installed  very  shortly,  and  will  occupy 
the  very  spot  where  the  ancient  “ pilori”  stood. 
Pignauiol  de  la  Fortune  informs  us,  writing  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  that  there  was  a perma- 
nent acafl’old  also  erected  there ; in  the  year 
1478  it  was  still  in  existence,  as  testified  by  a 
carpenter’s  bill  for  repairs,  preserved  in  the 
Paris  archives.  It  informs  ns  that  thirty-five 
livres  were  paid  for  having  renewed  the  scaffold 
and  the  block  (coiipc-ftte)  of  the  pilori,  for  they 
were  qiiite  rotten  from  extreme  age  and 
usage.  The  unfortunate  Due  do  Nemours, 
Jacques  d’Armagnac,was  beheaded  there  ; when, 
on  the  fatal  morning  he  was  led  thither,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  chambers  of  the  “ halle  aux 
poissons,”  which  was  spread  with  “sarge  de  pers” 
and  perfumed  with  two  horse-loads  of  juniper 
brushwood  burned.  Such  was  the  polite  refine- 
ment of  those  times. 

The  “ piliers  des  Halles,”  or  piers  of  the 
ancient  arcade,  have  been  just  demolished  ; they 
were  a portion  of  a large  series  of  arches  which, 
under  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  and  Henry  IT., 
surrounded  the  Halles  nearly  throughout.  Seven 
or  eight  streets  lead  to  this  place,  aud  under  the 
arches  were  shops,  stalls,  benches,  all  so  crowded 
with  clothes,  furniture,  and  knick-nacks  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  on  through  them.  It  is 
said  that,  for  clothes,  there  were  enough  to  equip 
an  entire  regiment ; and  that  nobles,  commoners, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters,  were  wont  to  lure 
clothes  for  gala  evenings,  the  stock  of  apparel 
being  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  character. 

These  piers, 

“ They  that  could  tell  so  old  a tala 
Of  pilori  and  penance,” — 

which  we  visited  a few  days  ago,  are  about 
5 ft.  square.  "We  remarked  as  an  object  of  art 
a bas-rLh'f/ representing  children  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  a flute.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Pierre  and  Francois  Lheureux.  There  was 
another  has-relirf  with  five  or  six  men  over- 
throwing, or  trying  to  do  so,  a cohimn,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  cannot  tell.  Also  we  are 
informed  that  there  existed  in  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  a puzzle  staircase,  with  double  flights 
of  stairs,  so  arranged  that  parties  ascending 
could  not  meet,  nor  see,  nor  converse  with  those 
descending.  The  ancient  inn,  bearing  the  sign 
of  La  Trvie  qui  file,  before  whose  portals  the 
servants,  apprentices,  and  porters  of  the  Halles 
played  a thousand  mad  pranks  at  the  mi-carbine, 
is  now  of  the  past. 

"We  have  mentioned  in  our  pages  that  the  tower 
in  which  Jean  sans  Peur  was  confined,  and 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Rue  dea  Ours,  is  to  he  preserved.  It  is  the 
property  of  M.  Lechatelier,  engiueer-in-chief  to 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  is  to  be  surrounded  by 
a square  similar  to  that  of  the  Tour  St.  Jacques. 

The  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  is 
just  finished,  and  reflects  great  honour  on  M. 
Yiollet-le-Dnc,  who  has  acquitted  himself  with 
wonderful  skill  of  the  difficult  and  complicated 
task  allotted  to  him.  The  fourteen  lateral  chapels 
have  been  newly  adorned  with  frescoes.  Some 
critics  have  complained  of  the  monotony  of  these, 
and  that  there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  same 
style ; yet,  the  composition  is  good,  the  drawings 
are  very  well  executed,  and  the  colours  well 
chosen,  brilliant  and  pleasing.  We  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  new  stained  glass  windows, 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  old  rosaces. 

The  works  of  the  Exhibition  building  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly;  a whole  forest  of  columns 
stand  upon  their  pedestals,  aud  the  roofs  are 
being  braced  up  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
earthworks  of  the  park  are  completed,  except  the 
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carting  of  vegetable  mould.  At  the  river-side  a C 
quay  is  being  formed,  from  which  lines  of  rail-  p 
way  are  to  be  laid  in  tunuel,  to  the  centre  of  the  | 
building  and  its  various  departments.  If  there  u 
be  war  it  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  off  the  I 
Exhibition  for  another  year,  but  it  will  not  pre-  q 
vent  the  contractors  from  completing  the  build-  |i 
ing  within  the  stipulated  time. 

The  new  Campanile  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  is  || 
nearly  completed  ; it  is  being  coated  with  lead,  b 
What  reason  there  was  for  building  a new  one  | 
no  one  can  tell,  as  all  the  old  belfry  required  ft 
was  strengthening  and  repairing  it,  having  been  B 
more  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  main  t 
edifice,  and  its  outline  against  the  sky  more  in  ft 
harmony  with  that  of  the  roof  and  chimneys. 

At  the  New  Opera  the  works  proceed  regu- 
larly but  slowly;  the  principal  facade  is  up  to 
the  full  height,  and  the  sixteen  columns,  in  eight 
couples,  between  the  windows,  are  in  place,  i 
The  eastern  front  is  the  most  advanced,  the 
carvings  of  most  of  the  attic  story  having  been  |i 
completed. 


RE  BELFAST  ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

We  have  another  protest  by  a competitor 
against  mal-treatment  in  thisaflair;  and  another 
action  in  the  Irish  Courts  against  those  responsi-  f 
ble  has  been  ordered  by  him  to  be  raised.  The  t 
competitor  referred  to  is  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Sorby,  t 
who  complains  that  he  cannot  get  repossession  i 
of  bis  design  ; and  the  Secretary,  he  says,  will  r 
give  no  information  in  tho  matter.  There  are  i 
transactions  advertised  every  day  iu  which,  k 
under  various  pretences,  property  more  or  less  ! 
valuable  gets  into  unworthy  hands  without  a qxiid  [i 
pro  quo,  and  cannot  bo  got  out  of  them  again.  »; 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  those  responsible  in  adver- 
tising the  Belfast  Albert  Memorial  competition 
will  forthwith  rid  themselves  of  the  possibility 
of  any  such  suspicion  attaching  to  them.  It  is  ll 
full  time  they  did  so ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  t 
that  so  revered  a name  as  that  of  Prince  Albert  ti 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  or  made  use  of  k 
iu  such  a transaction. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  HILTON. 

With  reference  to  a picture  by  Hilton  in  tho  1 
exhibition  now  open  at  Wisbech,  Canon  Hopkins, 
at  the  inaugural  meeting,  said  it  was  a portrait  | 
of  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  l 
who  died  in  that  town.  Mrs.  Robertson  B 
was  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  l 
and  they  went  about  tho  country  from  Lynn  to  I 
Wisbech,  Peterborough,  and  other  places,  with  a } 
provincial  company  of  artistes.  In  the  company  r 
there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Hilton,  who  r 
painted  and  repaired  the  scenes.  He  had  a > 
boy  who  showed  some  capacity  as  an  artist.  He 
was  a low-country  boy,  and  when  he  was  about  | 
twelve  or  thirteen  his  father  said  he  would  « 
apprentice  him  to  a shoemaker.  The  boy  wept  | 
bitterly,  and  entreated  his  father  not  to  do  so,  | 
and  he  went  to  Mrs.  Robertson,  his  friend,  to  | 
ask  her  to  intercede  with  his  father,  and  she  did  i 
so.  “ Well,”  said  the  father,  “ I am  willing  to  ; 
indulge  him  iu  anything  that  is  reasonable,  but  I 
I do  not  wish  him  to  become  a vagabond  as  I l 
have  been  myself.  I wisli  to  train  him  up  to  an  < 
honest  living.”  Mrs.  Robertson  promised  to  do 
something  for  the  boy,  and  ultimately  the  design  b 
was  not  carried  out.  Lessons  in  drawing  were  l 
given  to  the  lad,  who,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  B 
Sira.  Robertson  and  partly  that  of  other  friends,  ( 
became  an  artist,  went  to  London,  aud  rose  to  i 
be  a Royal  Academician.  When  he  had  attained  i 
to  distinction,  he  visited  his  benefactress,  and  as  I 
a mark  of  gratitude  wished  to  paint  her  portrait,  r 
That  portrait  was  the  picture  in  the  collection,  ( 
and  represented  Mrs.  Robertson  in  tho  character  9 
of  “ Beatrice”  removing  her  mask. 


ANOTHER  ROSETTA  STONE. 

Tue  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  [o 
has  received  tho  following  important  communi-  ic 
cation  from  Dr.  Reinisch  and  Dr.  E.  Robert  M 
Rosier,  two  gentlemen  now  travelling  in  Egypt.  U 
It  gives  fuller  particulars  of  a discovery  already  | 
briefly  noticed  in  the  papers  : — “ In  the  course  of  < 
our  wanderings  in  theeasternpartof  theDelta  and  l£ 
the  Isthmus,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Lepsiua  M 
and  Weidenbach,  we  reached  Sane  (the  site  of  i 
the  celebrated  Tunis,  and  the  scene  of  the  archi-  I; 
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tectnral  activity  of  Kameees  II.)  on  the  15th 
April.  Dnring  our  various  explorations  in  this 
place,  wo  discovered  a stone,  more  than  half 
buried  in  the  ground,  revealing  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  we  forthwith  caused  to  be  dug  out. 
What  a pleasant  surprise  ? The  stone  contained 
an  inscription  in  two  languages,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  iniporcant  discovery  since  the  year 
1799,  when  the  celebated  “Stone  of  Rosetta” 
was  found,  which  gave  the  key  for  deciphering 
the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  present 
stone  was  incised  in  the  time  of  the  third 
Ptolemy,  Euergetes  I.,  258  u.c.,  and  contains 
thirty-seven  hieroglyphical  and  seventy-six  Greek 
lines.  Its  size  is  2 metres  22  cent.,  by  78  cent, 
(equal  to  7 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  English) . Messrs. 
Lepsius  and  Weidenbach  took  a careful  tracing 
on  paper  of  both  inscriptions,  whilst  we  made 
partial  copies ; but  so  impressed  were  we  with 
the  importance  of  this  discovery,  that  we  again 
returned  to  Sane  on  the  20th  April.  We  re- 
mained two  days,  made  fresh  and  very  careful 
copies  and  another  tracing,  besides  having  the 
stone  photographed  three  times.  We  hope  to 
forward  to  the  Imperial  Academy  an  exact  copy 
of  these  inscriptions  by  next  mail,  when  we  shall 
probably  have  succeeded  in  clearly  deciphering 
the  meaning  of  both.” 


STRIKES  AND  ARBITRATIONS.* 

An  account  of  one  of  the  first  really  successful 
l^empts  to  introduce  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion into  trade  disputes,  written  by  the  umpire 
Tinder  whose  presidency  this  principle  has  been 
at  least  so  far  established  in  practice,  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  an  important  publication,  well 
meriting  the  careful  perusal  and  consideration 
both  of  employers  and  employed.  Mr.  Kettle 
may  have  special  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
Timpire,  which  it  may  not  bo  practicable  on  all 
occasions  to  obtain  elsewhere.  He  is  the  judge 
of  the  Worcester  district  of  County  Courts,  and 
has  taken  the  chief  part  in  securing  the  adaptation 
of  equity  practice  in  County  Courts,  the  brief  Act 
for  which  he  himself  drew  up  and  afterwards 
framed  the  rules  of  practice.  He  is  evidently 
well  up  in  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a practised 
writer  for  the  press,  having  at  one  time  been 
editor  of  the  Globe  newspaper.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, very  capable  and  fitting  umpires  might  bo 
elsewhere  met  with,  who  could  carry  out  the 
principle  of  arbitration  with  equal  success,  where 
both  parties  were  sincere  and  in  earnest  as  to 
their  desire  to  abide  by  the  awards ; and  in  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Kettle  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  be  selected. 
No  better  umpires,  doubtless,  need  be  looked  for 
than  judges  in  Equity,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
number  of  these  throughout  the  country  is 
limited,  and  the  limits  will  be  still  further 
restricted  by  the  circumstance  that  only  some 
of  them  will  be  available  as  umpires.  There 
are  many  good  judges  in  Equity  unfledged, 
however,  in  society  at  large,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  much  difficulty  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Kettle  is  of  opinion  that,- 


such  trustworthy  infonnafioD  upon  the  subject  of  prices 
and  rules  as  could  be  obtained  from  other  localities. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  twelve  delegates  met.  The 
business  was  conducted  like  that  of  an  ordinary  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  beiug  the  future  umpire.  Those 
rules  upon  which  both  parties  agreed  were  first  read  and 
adopted.  Those  about  which  there  was  any  difierence  of 
opinion  were,  then  separately  discussed.  The  discussion 
was  conducted  with  the  moat  perfect  freedom  on  both 
sides,  the  umpire  assisting  by  keeping  the  speaker  to  the 
immediate  point  in  contention,  and  taking  care  that  he 
himself  and  every  delegate  tinderstood  precisely  what 
each  speaker  intended  to  convey.  For  this  purpose  the 
umpire  occasionally  asked  for  explanation,  and  assisted 
the  speakers,  wheu  necessary,  to  define  their  meaning 
with  accuracy.  The  umpire  also,  from  time  to  time, 
referred  to  any  well-settled  economic  laws  bearing 
directly  upon  the  question,  and  applied  them  whilst  the 
subject  was  under  consideration.  Each  of  the  contested 
rules  was,  after  full  discussion,  agreed  to  without  a divi- 
sion, except  in  one  instance,  the  division  upon  which 
resulted  in  a msjority  against  the  proposition,  so  that  the 
chairman  was  not  even  once  called  upon  to  act  as  umpire, 
by  giving  a casting  vote.  A minute  of  each  rule  was 
made  as  it  was  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  the 
minutes  were  read  over  and  approved.  An  adjournment 
was  then  made  to  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
chairman  framed  the  formal  rules  Irom  the  minutes.  At 
the  adjourned  meeting  three  copies  of  these  rules  were 
signed  by  the  respective  delegates  and  by  the  umpire,  one 
copy  for  each  party,  and  one  for  the  umpire.  Printed 
copies  were  forthwith  posted  in  every  workshop,  and 
accepted  by  the  several  masters  and  workmen,  as  the 
terms  of  the  contract  of  each  with  the  other  respectively. 
Thus  the  first  essential  in  the  trade  arbitration  was 
completed." 


The  subject  of  the  pamphlet  is  methodically 
arranged,  and  clearly  treated  of.  Appended 
the  author  gives  " a fair  example  of  a complete 
code  of  trade  rules,”  applicable  to  the  building 
trade,  and,  indeed,  adopted  at  "Wolverhampton 
as  the  rules  for  regulating  the  carpenters  and 
joiners’  branch. 


EUROPEAN  PERPLEXITY. 

Tni?  Kaizer,  Prussiana,  and  the  Czar, 

Would  hold  their  Polish  prize; 

The  Pope  would  keep  the  Roman  hilla 
A den  of  rogues  and  spies. 

Emmanuel  claims  Venetia  fair, 

And  swears— “'tis  only  mine;" 

The  German  scarce  knows  what  he  wants. 

But  fears  to  lose  the  Rhine. 

The  Turk  looks  on,  and  smokes  his  pipe. 

Like  one  that  loves  his  ease ; 

And  waits  till  Allah  shall  arise. 

To  drench  a swarm  of  bees. 

Napoleon’s  righteous  soul  is  vex’d. 

Like  Lot's  on  Sodom's  plains  ; 

But  if  he  reap  what  others  sow. 

It  will  reward  hie  pains. 

John  Bull  has  sown  his  turnip. fields. 

And  these  he  hopes  to  reap  ; 

Who  comes  to  pull  them,  wanting  leave. 

Had  better  been  asleep. 

J.  HiicniB. 


VENTILATION:  THE  VOMITORIUM. 


^ Without  disparaging  Courts  of  Conciliation  or  Tribu- 
nes of  Commerce,  if  it  la  found  that  ordinary  arbitration 
mil  accomplish  all  that  can  be  effected  by  such  novel 
InatitutioDs,  such  arbitration  appears  a more  familiar,  a 
more  simple,  and,  so  to  speak,  a more  English  mode  of 
lettlmg  trade  disputes." 

Ho  gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  introdneed 
at  Wolverhampton : — 

. “In  the  springof  last  year  there  was  a strike  impending 
m the  building  trades  of  that  town.  The  mayor  celled  a 
public  meeting  of  those  trades,  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  preventing  the  strike.  A meetin  g was  accordingly 
held,  at  which  one  branch  of  the  building  trade — the  car- 
^nters  and  joiners— appointed  six  delegates  to  confer 
mth  SIX  delegates  of  the  masters,  and  endeavour  to 
strange  their  differences,  the  masters  appointing  six  dele- 
^tes  on  their  part.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  March.  On 
the  Zlst  of  March  the  twelve  delegates  met,  and  they 
^en  saw  the  propriety  of  choosing  aebairroan,  who  should 
have  a easting  vote,  before  they  entered  upon  any  other 
onsmess.  This  was  done  by  each  party  using  a list  of  six 
means  were  taken  to  determine  by  chance 
whether  the  masters’  or  the  men’s  list  should  have 
pnonty  of  consideration.  As  the  first  name  on  both  lists 
mppened  to  bo  the  same,  a chairman  was  easily  chosen, 
in  “®re  was  done  at  the  meeting,  except  agreeing 
Wn  tlio  mode  of  communicating  with  the  chairman. 

poa  accepting  bis  office,  the  chairman  requested  both 
11068  to  furnish  him  with  their  own  drafts  of  anv  list  of 
prices  and  trade  rules  they  proposed  to  contend  for,  and 


* “ Strikes  and  Arbitrations;  with  the  Procedure  and 
siicceasfully  adopted  in  the  Building  Trade  at 
the  request  of  tL  Working 

£.pL“S„.l.S;rc’’."‘  London'; 


During  tho  last  dozen  years  I have  been 
indebted  to  your  politeness  for  the  occasional 
insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  of  various 
suggestions  relating  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  most  difficult  enterprise,  the  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  dwelling-houses.  A most  important 
element  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme 
is  the  management  of  artificial  heat,  and  you 
have,  at  different  times,  given  a full  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  my  efibrts  to  produce  smoke- 
less fires  by  the  combustion  (in  earthenware 
burners,  which  retained  the  heat)  of  ordinary 
coal  gas,  and  other  elastic  finids  having  an  affinity 
for  oxygen.  Hydrogen  gas,  separated  according 
to  the  (now  abandoned)  process  of  Monsieur 
Gillard,  being  introduced  into  these  burners, 
produced,  when  ignited,  a very  intense  incan- 
descence. The  expense  of  Gillard’s  method 
causedpts  abandonment ; but  if  a more  economic 
plan  could  be  devised  for  the  decomposition  of 
water  and  the  collection  of  the  hydrogen,  that 
element  would  become  an  indestructible  fuel 
applicable  to  all  purposes.  The  argillaceous 
burners  become  reservoirs  of  caloric,  and  may 
be  heated  to  any  degree  of  concentration,  as  is 
well  illnstrated  in  the  reducing  furnace,  named 
after  Dr.  Hofmann,  but  which  is  merely  au  appb 
cation  of  my  invention,  “ the  atmopyre.”  In 
acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  I have  by  me 
very  handsome  letter  from  that  accomplished 
chemist. 

The  products  of  combustion  from  ignited  gases 
must  be  got  rid  of  just  as  imperatively  as  the 
smoke  of  ordinary  fires,  and  my  endeavours  to 
meet  this  exigency  led  to  the  conception  of  the 
voinitoH-um,  which  is  now  undergoing  its  trial  in 
the  bands  of  several  builders,  and  the  resnlts  of 
whose  experiments  will  appear,  in  dne  time,  in 
your  pages.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  success 


which  is  crowning  the  proceedings  of  these 
gentlemen  will  establish  tho  principle  advocated, 
and  lead  to  its  universal  adoption.  Its  applica- 
tion on  a very  large  scale,  and  with  various 
modifications,  to  the  conventual  buildings  in 
the  City-road,  called  " the  Palmerston  Homes,” 
will  supply  conclusive  proofs  to  tho  most 
sceptical  inquirer. 

The  extrusion  of  smoke  is  in  this  way,  I hope, 
for  the  future,  effectually  provided  for  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances  ; but  the  admis- 
sion of  air  into  inhabited  apartments  still  re- 
mains a disputed  problem,  and  my  plan,  as 
explained  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and  named  the  Atmodc,  or  “ air-way,” 
meets  with  numerous  objections.  Amongst 
others,  yonr  scientific  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dymond,  C.E.,  of  Southport,  sees  many  diffi- 
culties. This  chamber  is  open  on  all  sides  to 
the  atmosphere  : the  air  being  admitted  through 
n perforated  ornamental  frieze  (placed  on  the 
face  of  both  aspects  of  the  building),  perflates 
freely  the  entire  interspace.  Its  further  admis- 
sion into  tho  inhabited  apartment  is  effected 
through  a voluminous  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
and  its  passage  can  be  minutely  regulated  by  a 
variously  perforated  diaphragm ; and  thus  tho 
wave  of  air  may  be  perfectly  controlled  as 
regards  both  quantity  and  velocity. 

In  all  novelties  of  construction  there  are 
rosthotic  difficulties  to  bo  encountered  ; but  tho 
subjugation  of  these  comes  within  the  proper 
province  of  tho  architect,  and  his  success  in 
this  respect  is  the  measure  of  his  merit.  Tho 
practical  impediments  are  indeed  worthy  of 
every  consideration,  and  the  chief  of  these 
appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  keeping  this 
“intersolar  chamber”  free  from  accumulated 
dust.  As  I have  made  the  ventilating  diaphragm 
or  hatch  movable,  like  a window-sash,  by  means 
of  pulleys,  the  atmodo  can  be  entered  and 
swept;  but  this  proceeding  implies  a special  and 
periodical  duty  beyond  the  ordinary  domestic 
routine  of  occupation,  and  is  thus  far  objection- 
able. In  advancing  this  idea,  my  object  was  nob 
the  production  of  a perfect  plan,  which  should 
need  no  modification,  but  to  rivet  attention  on 
the  necessity  of  au  express  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  air  into  habitations.  This 
necessity  being  once  acknowledged,  suitable 
means  would  soon  present  themselves  5 for 
instance,  the  ornamented  fascia  or  frieze  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building  could  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  cornice  in  the  interior  of  each 
room,  and  a sufficient  avenue  for  air  secured. 

Returning  to  the  vomitoriuni,  the  principle  of 
which  is  now  fully  demonstrated  by  experiment, 

I may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I designed  it  to 
supersede, in  new  buildings,  the  ordinary  chimney- 
stacks  ; to  be,  in  fact,  a brick-and-mortar  arcade 
(into  which  the  flues  should  enter  with  slightly 
projecting  mouths),  having  open  extremities,  and 
several  apertures  on  each  side.  In  existing 
houses,  its  uses  may  be  applied  by  removing  the 
chimuey-pots,  and  substituting  for  them  a zinc 
vomitoriura  constructed  according  to  tho 
description  contained  in  Mr.  Callow’s  letter  to 
the  Builder.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  state 
that  I have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in 
the  success  of  this  invention.  I have  given  it 
as  much  publicity  as  I can,  in  order  that  the 
patentation  of  any  of  its  features  may  be  made 
impossible,  and  Mr.  Callow  has  no  wish  to 
monopolize  its  application.  Our  hope  is  no 
more  than  to  make  its  properties  so  well 
known,  that  we  may  trust  its  career  with  con- 
fidence to  the  spontaneous  tide  of  events. 

D.  V.  Edwabds,  M.D. 


FLITCH  GIRDERS. 


The  answer  to  the  question  put  by  “ P.  "W.”  in 
tho  Builder,  of  the  19bh  nit.,  p.  37d,  depends 
very  much  on  the  relative  thickness  of  iron  and 
wood  flitches,  of  which  the  girder  is  composed. 
If  the  iron  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  wood 
tho  latter  will  afford  bub  slight  assistance  in 
supporting  the  superincambenb  weight ; and  its 
chief  business  will  be  to  prevent  the  twisting  of 
the  iron  plate.  Bub  when  the  iron  plate  is  only 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  wood,  the 
strength  of  both  must  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  what  ought  to 
be  the  relative  thickness  of  the  iron  and  w'ood  in 
order  that  the  full  resistance  of  both  may  be 
brought  into  play  ? Since  the  deflexion  of  tho 
iron  and  wood  will  be  the  same  when  subjected  to 
a load,  and  the  resistance  to  deflexion  of  wi'onght 
iron  is  twenty  times  greater  than  of  fir  having  the 
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same  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  we  most  make 
the  fir  twenty  times  as  thick  as  the  iron  in  ord*r 
that  the  resistance  to  deflexion  (which  varies 
as  the  breadth)  may  be  uniform  t^oughout 
the  composite  beam.  Thus,  if  the  iron  plate 
isji  in.  thick  the  wood  ought  to  be  5 in.,  or  a 
piece  in.  thick  bolted  on  each  side.  And  if 
the  iron  is  i in.  thick,  the  fir  flitches  should  be 
each  5 in.  thick ; and  so  on. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  strength  of  the  beam 
in  which  the  iron  and  wood  have  the  above  pro- 
portions 5 and  as  the  resistance  to  deflexion  in 
each  material  will  be  the  same,  we  may  deal 
with  them  as  two  separate  beams,  and  calculate 
the  strength  of  each  by  the  ordinary  formulm  5 
the  sum  of  the  two  values  thus  found  will  be  the 
strength  of  the  composite  beam. 

If  W is  the  limit  of  safety  in  the  iron  plate 
(that  is,  the  utmost  weight  it  will  bear  in  the 
middle  without  the  elasticity  being  injured)  in 
pounds  avoirdupois,  h,  d,  and  I,  its  breadth, 
depth,  and  length,  all  in  inches  j W',  V,  d,  and  I, 
the  same  for  the  fir  beam ; 

W 

Then  W = 21000  -j- 
And  W'  = 1400  ^ 

W + W'  is  the  total  weight  which  may  be 
laid  on  the  middle  of  the  beam  without  injuring 
its  elasticity,  if  b’  = 20  h.  Or  if  wo  put  S for  the 
strength  of  the  composite  beam,  t its  full  thick- 
ness T=l>  + b’),  then 

d? 

s = W + W'  = 1400  (b'  + 15  h)  — 


About  one-half  of  this  value  of  S may  be  taken 
as  the  permanent  load,  to  be  laid  on  the  beam. 
If  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  beam,  it  will  bear  twice  as 
much  as  when  all  the  load  is  at  the  middle. 

E.  Windham  Tarn. 


With  regard  to  your  correspondent’s  inquiry  regarding 
^‘Flitch  Beams,”  we  may  mention  that  there  is  such  a 
formula  as  he  reouircs  to  be  found  in  “ Hurst's  Architec- 
tural Hsndbooi."  We,  however,  think  that  this  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximate,  generally  giving  rather 
too  high  a breaking  weight.  We  think  that  the  amount  of 
resistance  to  flexure  due  to  either  of  the  two  elements  of 
wood  and  iron  depends  so  much  upon  their  proportions  to 
each  other  and  upon  the  construction  of  the  beam,  that, 
probably,  no  general  formula  could  be  altogether  relied 
upon  to  give  the  breaking  weight  of  any  proposed  girder 
of  this  construction.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  Appendix  No.  IV. 
of  his  “ Application  of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes,''  gives 
the  results  of  some  experiments  on  these  beams.  He  also 
says  that  the  beam  probably  depends  more  upon  the 
pieces  of  timber  “than  upon  any  strength  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  the  centre  plate,  which,  in  such  a position 
and  in  such  a form,  could  not  be  considered  as  a beam.” 

VAl'GIiAlf  & DxACOIT. 


THE  DICTIONART  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  invite  attention  to  tbe  advertise- 
ment in  your  columns,  announcing  that  the  “ Dictionary 
of  Architecture  ” can  now  bo  obtained  complete  to  the 
present  time. 

The  committee  of  tbe  Architectural  Publication  Society 
have,  at  very  considerable  cost,  reprinted  the  publications 
for  those  years,  the  stock  of  which  had  been  exhausted, 
and  new  subscribers  can  now  ensure  a complete  copy  of 
all  tbe  publications  of  the  Society  since  1652. 

The  number  of  copies  in  hand  is  but  limited,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  guarantee  of  tbe  committee  that  they 
will  not  allow  the  sale  of  copies  at  less  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price,  will  effectually  protect  subscribers  from  any 
depreciation  of  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  merit  and  value  of 
tbe  work,  the  list  of  subscribers  is  not  so  well  filled  as  it 
should  be ; and  as  I am  confident  that  this  arises  from 
want  of  Bofficient  information,  1 shall  bo  most  happy  to 
reply  to  any  inquiries  which  intending  subscribers  may 
address  to  me,  and  to  arrange  with  those  who  desire  it  for 
the  gradual  payment  of  those  subscriptions  which  have 
accrued  for  post  years,  Arthur  Cates,  Hon.  Sec. 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

Mb.  Editor, — A remarkable  letter  appears  in 
the  Times  of  to-day,  May  30th,  respecting  Bur- 
lington Honse,  in  which  is  qnoted  a resolution 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  deprecating  “ that  a building  of  such 
architectural  merit  should  be  wantonly  inter- 
fered with,  or  needlessly  destroyed.”  Why 
should  the  council  assume  to  themselves  a jndg- 
ment  on  the  matter,  instead  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  members  generally  at  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  members,  which  was  held  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  of  the  council  ? And 
how  lame  and  impotent  the  conclusion,  which 
applies  equally  to  a barber’s  shop  as  to  a palace, 


which,  however  humble,  should  not  be  wantonly 
interfered  with  nor  needlessly  destroyed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  question  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  ordinary  meeting,  on  Monday  next. 

M.  I.  B.  A. 


ORDERS  IN  WRITING  FOR  EXTRAS. 

In  reference  to  a paragraph  in  lasUweek’s  issue,  we 
have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  White,  builder, 
Dunstable,  Beds.  According  to  his  statement,  tbe 
builder,  under  an  architect  at  Stamford,  was  eng^ed  to 
make  extensive  alterations  to  the  residence  01  Earl 
Brownlow,  at  Studham,  Hertfordshire,  the  contract 
amounting  to  some  4,0001.  During  the  absence  of  the 
architect  it  appears  Earl  Brownlow  ordered  of  the 
builder,  through  the  clerk  of  the  works,  partly  verbally 
and  partly  in  writing,  extensive  extra  works,  with  the 
request  that  they  should  be  proceeded  with  immediately, 
in  fact  at  a few  hours’  notice.  After  sir  months  had 
elapsed,  instead  of  three,  after  completion  of  the  work, 
the  architect,  clerk  of  works,  and  builder  went  through 
the  work,  and  the  former  pronounced  it  to  be  satisfactory 
and  just,  the  work  being  charged  for  according  to  the 
schedule,  and  amounting  to  9701.  After  some  little  delay 
the  architect,  it  seems,  awarded  the  sum  of  6601.  only 
for  the  extra  works,  making  a deduction  of  3101.  “ honestly 
and  justly  due"  to  the  builder,  of  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,  he  was  “ positively  out  of  pocket,  the  sum 
being  expended  on  the  house  of  Earl  Brownlow.”  The 
builder  considers  he  is  virtually  powerless,  as  he  has  not 
the  orders  in  tenting. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

The  yeip  ZaK  Courts. — In  a compensation  ease,  “Nor- 
ton  n.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,”  at 
the  old  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  before  Mr.  H.  Scott 
Turner,  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  and  a special 
jury,  some  evidence  was  giveu  as  to  the  value  of  an 
old  house,  No.  6,  Little  Scarle’s-place,  or  Shire-lane, 
required  for  the  New  Law  Courts.  It  was  a wretched- 
looking  place,  let  out  to  weekly  tenants  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  showed  that  they  needed  better  habitations. 
The  house  was  rented  at  321.  a-year,  and  the  tenant 
realised  about  30b.  a week.  Two  surveyors,  Mr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Kirkland,  estimated  the  present  net  value  at  661. 
a year.  It  was  a well-built  old  house;  and  the  present 
occupier  said  a good  old  house  was  better  than  the  new 
houses  now  built.  There  was  a demand  for  such  property 
to  let  out  in  weekly  holdings.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Horace 
Lloyd  appeared  for  the  claimant;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C. 
(Mr.  Mahon  with  him),  described  the  property  as  most 
wretched,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  afraid  to  venture 
on  the  premises.  It  was  some  time  before  he  reached 
the  outside,  not  liking  to  be  seen  to  enter  Shire-lane.  No 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  Commissioners.  The  High 
Bailiff  said  the  claim  was  1,5101.,  aud  they  hod  seen  the 
property.  The  jury  awarded  7001. 


METROPOLITAN  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane,  according  to  notice,  lately 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a humble 
address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  her 
to  issue  a ^yal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Office  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  with  the  object  of  seeing 
whether  some  means  may  nob  be  devised  by 
which  the  improvements  of  the  metropolis  may 
be  carried  out  in  a more  comprehensive  and 
economical  manner,  and  with  greater  unity  of 
purpose.  In  1855,  ho  remarked.  Sir  B.  Hall 
(now  Lord  Llanover)  brought  in  his  admirable 
bill  constituting  the  present  Board  of  Works. 
The  gentlemen  constituting  that  Board  had  done 
their  best  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
placed  had  done  admirably.  There  were  then 
250  local  Acts  and  300  bodies  managing  the 
metropolis,  with  10,500  paid  functionaries  ; and 
for  every  1001.  spent  in  improvements  1501.  were 
spent  in  salaries,  dinners,  and  so  on.  Sir  B. 
Hall’s  Act  conferred  very  great  benefits,  but 
oven  at  the  present  time  the  work  was  not 
properly  done.  By  clause  117  of  the  local  Act 
the  parishes  were  to  undertake  the  sweeping  of 
streets  ; and  by  the  118th  clause  sweepers  ap- 
pointed by  the  parishes  were  to  keep  the 
crossings  clean.  Clause  120  required  that  all 
dirt  was  to  be  taken  away  at  certain  periods  of 
the  day,  and  if  theseduties  were  neglected  heavy 
fines  were  to  be  imposed.  But  they  forgot  to 
say  who  was  to  impose  the  fine,  and  he  believed 
the  Metropolitan  Board  had  very  little  control 
over  the  parishes  in  these  matters.  Then, 
again,  at  present  the  metropolis  was  divided 
into  so  many  districts,  sub-districts,  and  boards 
of  health  and  sewers,  and  so  on,  that  the  result 
was  most  unsatisfactoiy,  and  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  some  definite  organisation. 
The  committee  on  the  Metropolitan  Local  Ma- 
oagement  Acts  was  still  sitting,  and  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  devise  some  mode  by 
which  greater  control  might  be  exercised  over 


the  vestries.  At  all  events,  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  and  he  would  even  say  of  the  morality 
of  the  people,  the  present  state  of  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Centralisation  was  ^ 
not  a popular  word,  but  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  the  metropolis,  which  in 
the  next  forty  years  might  amount  to  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000,  it  was  necessary  that  some  prin* 
ciple  of  centralization  should  be  accepted. 

The  hon.  member  was  interrupted  by  a motion 
that  the  House  be  counted,  and  there  being  only 
36  members  present. 

The  house  adjourned. 


CHRIST’S  CHURCH,  CANNES,  SOUTH  OF 
FRANCE. 

This  little  church,  built  in  the  Decorated: 
period,  was  erected  in  1855.  It  consisted  of . 
a nave  and  chancel  only.  It  is  now  being  con- , 
siderably  enlarged.  Tbe  corner-stone  for  this 
addition  was  laid  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  presence  of, 
the  Marquis  of  Abercom  and  family,  Earl ! 
Mount  Edgeumbe,  Lady  Bradford,  and  many 
others.  The  addition  comprises  transepts,  an 
extra  bay  to  the  nave,  and  a new  chancel,  with  • 
organ,  and  private  chapel  on  either  side. 

The  chapel  will  bo  divided  from  the  transepts  1 
and  chancel  by  enriched  walnut-wood  screens 
The  transept  roof  rises  some  10  ft.  above  thal 
of  the  nave,  at  the  intersections  of  which  is  c 
handsome  fleebe,  70  ft.  high,  covered  with  orna-  ■ 
mental  zinc  and  slate  work.  The  transepts  art 
lighted  by  two  large  rose  windows.  These  win^ 
dows,  as  well  as  those  in  the  chancel,  will  be  ii  1 
stained  glass,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Powell  1 
of  Loudon.  The  other  work  is  being  carried  ou' 
by  native  workmen,  under  the  superintendenci 
of  Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  the  architects  by  whon 
the  church  was  originally  built. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Maidstone. — At  a meeting  of  the  builders 
recently,  it  was  agreed  that  the  offer  of  th 
operative  bricklayers’  and  carpenters  and  joineri 
societies  to  resume  work  at  6id.  per  hour,  b 
accepted;  that  the  option  of  paying  men  on  th 
piece  should  be  retained  ; and  that  the  men  whj 
had  worked  during  the  strike  should  not  b^ 
interfered  with. 

South  IVaies. — The  masons  of  Newport,  wh 
have  been  out  on  strike  for  the  past  few  weekf 
have  resumed  work,  the  masters  having  agree' 
to  their  (Remands, — 6d.  per  day  additional,  an 
two  hom-s  and  a half  per  week  less,  or  27a.  pe 
week  for  fifty-seven  hours  and  a half’s  worl 
instead  of  24b.  per  week  for  sixty  hours’  wori 
as  heretofore. 

The  Clyde. — What  threatens  to  be  the  con 
mencement  of  a severe  struggle  between  capiti 
and  labour  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuildin 
trades  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  decide 
upon.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  frequer 
demands  upon  them,  the  master  engineers  an 
shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde  have  decided  on 
thorough  lock-out,  which  was  to  take  effect  0 
the  28th.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  negotiatioi 
will  yet  prevent  this  frightful  calamity  froi 
settling  on  the  district.  | 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

FONTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  0 ' 
Wednesday  evening,  May  16 ; the  President,  M 
L.  Booth,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  business.  Dr.  Cla 
read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Architectural,  Archoci 
logical,  aud  Historical  Notes  on  Baptism; , 
Fonts.”  The  first  part  embraced  the  hiatoi 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  tl 
present,  denying  that  any  Saxon  fonts  existei 
but  admitting  the  earliest  Norman  to  be  durii 
the  Saxon  reigns  of  Edward  and  Harold,  statin 
also  the  font  at  Islip  to  be  of  much  later  da; 
than  asserted.  The  paper  then  went  into  ear! 
baptism  and  its  requirements  as  regards  font| 
their  position,  material,  inscriptions,  accompani 
ments,  superstitions,  baptismal  registers,  queri't 
on  baptism,  destruction  and  desecration  of  font 
&c.,  affording  a wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  full  [ 
interest.  The  second  part  took  an  architectur. 
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view,  in  wiiich  the  author  showed  a strong  bias 
in  favour  of  the  designers  of  the  first  or  Norman 
type,  as  being  great  originators,  and,  at  the  time, 
favoured  with  a fine  field  of  wild  and  intei-esting 
imagery,  which  they  exhausted  so  thoroughly  that 
after  types  could  not  compete  successfully  with  it. 
The  intermediate  types  and  their  transitions, — 
viz..  Early  English  and  Decorative, — the  author 
was  not  disposed  to  admire,  though  he  admitted 
some  in  each  were  very  beautiful.  Of  the  Per- 
pendiculai*  he  thought  much  more  favourably, 
and  considered  the  Norman  and  the  Perpendicu- 
lar as  the  only  types  steering  perfectly  free 
from  each  other,  whilst  the  others  were  mere 
phases  and  transitions  from  each  other. 

The  paper  concluded  with  an  attack  on  many 
.modern  fonts,  of  so  wretched  and  miserable  a 
■character  that  they  deserved  general  condemna- 
tion 5 and  instanced  those  of  Barnes,  Putney,  and 
many  others  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting,  held  May  2,  the  preeident,  Mr. 
Booth,  and  the  hon.  aecretary,  Mr.  Darbyshire,  were  ap- 
Minteil  to  co-operate  with  the  Central  Committee  in 
tendon  for  the  repreaentation  of  Engliah  architecture  at 
the  Pans  Eihihition,  1867.  Mr.  Redlbrd,  Mr.  BlackweU, 
and  Mr.  Darbyshire  were  elected  delegates  to  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance. 


PKOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Cirencester. — The  dilapidated  state  of  the 
various  widows’  houses  was  mado  known  through 
the  Wilts  Standard,  nearly  a year  ago,  and  sub- 
scriptions invited.  Earl  Bathurst  undertook  to 
repair  the  two  sets  of  houses  in  Lewis-lane  and 
.‘Querns-lane,  and  to  improve  them — new  roofing, 
putting  ceilings  to  the  bedrooms,  lowering  and 
altering  the  gardens,  and  other  improvements, 
Adding  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  the 
dwellings,  at  a cost  of  3G03.  A few  gentlemen 
also  subscribed,  in  various  proportions,  to  repair 
and  improve  the  houses  in  the  Pane.  The  addi- 
tions  made  were, — ceiling  the  bedrooms, replacing 
the  stone  floors  by  wooden,  commodious  grates 
below  and  in  the  bedrooms,  new  windows  and 
frames,  washhouse,  &c.,  at  a cost  of  about  1101. 

Macclesjield. — The  new  police-office  for  the 
transaction  of  county  business,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  office  in  King  Edward-street,  has  been 
opened  for  business.  The  contract  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Blackshaw,  of  this  town, 
builder.  A court-room  has  been  provided  j also 
a retiring-room  for  the  justices  ; waiting-rooms 
for  the  witnesses;  an  office,  house,  stabling,  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  superintendent ; as 
well  as  accommodation  for  a resident  constable. 
There  are  six  cells,  capable  of  accommodating 
two  prisoners  in  each.  These  cells  are  heated 
with  hot  water.  There  is  a separate  entrance 
for  the  justices,  the  solicitors,  witnesses,  and  all 
persons  having  business  at  the  court,  whilst  the 
public  will  be  admitted  at  another  entrance,  and 
have  a greater  space  allotted  to  them  within  the 
building. 

Manchester. — Considerable  additions  are  now 
being  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Institute,  in 
Grosvenor-square.  The  alterations  include  the 
erection  of  a dining-hall,  50  ft.  long,  a covered 
playground,  new  class-rooms,  a library,  refec- 
tory, chapel,  and  seventeen  donnitories.  The 
Bontract  lor  the  whole  of  the  works  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Pinigan,  who  is  carrying  out 
the  works,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Christophei 

Malone,  of  Manchester,  architect. 

Sxichford. — The  new  corn  exchange  here  has 
been  opened.  A company  was  formed  for  the 
^rpose  of  erecting  the  newbnilding,  and  l,000i. 
Mving  been  raised  by  shares,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  architect,  were 
Becnred,  and  from  his  designs  the  building  has 
been  erected.  The  internal  dimensions  are  -12  ft- 
by  42  ft.  The  front  facing  the  square,  adjoining 
the  new  bank  of  Messrs.  Sparrow  & Co.,  consists 
ot  a centre  doorway,  with  a largo  semi-circular- 
headed  wmdow  on  either  side,  the  arches  sup- 
pled by  stone  pilasters  with  carved  capitals, 
ihe  front  is  faced  with  yellow  bricks,  relieved 
by  bands  and  arches  of  white  brick  and  stone, 
ihe  anterior  walla  are  faced  with  yellow  and 
white  bricks,  relieved  by  bands  and  arches.  The 
roof  IS  constructed  of  iron,  and  carries  a lantern 
which  ia  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  gives  both  light  and  ventilation, 
ihe  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
n 1’’  '^een  executed.by  Messrs. 

Uajt<  r & Garrad,  of  Rochford. 

iedburv.— The  ancient  market-hall  here  has 
seen  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  but  a restoration  is 
going  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chick,  clerk 
)i  the  works  to  Hereford  Cathedral. 


_ Bristol.— The  improvement  committee  of  this 
city  have  determined  to  widen  that  part  of 
Wine-street  between  the  pump  and  Union-street, 
and  one  of  tho  business  premises  erected  in  the 
new  lino  of  street  is  just  completed.  The  buildings 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  portion  next 
Wine-street  is  fitted  up  as  a residence,  that  be- 
hind in  five  floors  for  business  purposes.  The 
Wine-street  elevation,  designed  to  show  its  con- 
structional character,  is  in  four  tiers,  the  lower 
being  the  shop.  This  is  divided  into  three 
arched  openings  supported  by  brass  and  rouge 
griotti  marble  shafts,  with  wrought-iron  foliated 
capitals;  above  is  the  window  cornice,  which, 
with  the  arches,  are  of  stone,  and  are  highly 
decorated  and  inlaid.  Tho  next  tier  consists  of 
a four-light  window  divided  by  stone  shafts  and 
carved  capitals.  The  prevailing  colours  are  ver- 
million,  draped  with  gold  and  blue.  Springing 
from  the  shafts  are  stone  arches,  em-iched  with 
lapis  lazuli  bosses,  and  surmounting  the  whole 
is  a large  relieving  arch,  the  tympanum  being 
inlaid  with  scroll  ornament.  The  third  tier  is 
divided  intotwopairsof  windows,  with  chamfered, 
decorated,  and  inlaid  mullions.  Each  pair  are 
surmounted  with  relieved  arches,  and  the  tyra- 
pans  are  filled  with  lapis  lazuli  panels  sunk  and 
decorated  with  gold  and  colours.  The  fourth 
tier  consists  of  four  windows,  divided  by  highly 
decorated  shafts  and  carved  capitals,  the  pre- 
vailing colours  of  which  are  green  and  gold. 
Springing  from  the  shafts  are  stone  and  brick 
semicircular  arches  and  pointed  labels.  The 
front  is  terminated  with  a moulded  dentil  stone 
comice  and  a geometrical  course  of  inlay.  The 
materials  used  in  the  main  construction  are  Bath 
stone  and  bricks,  and  the  base  of  the  decorations 
are  the  primitive  colours.  Mr.  Henry  Masters, 
architect,  designed  the  building,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hobbs  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  following 
artists  and  tradesmen  were  engaged  upon  the 
works Decorator ; Mr.  John  Buggins,  of  Ox- 
ford and  Bristol.  Carvers  ; Messrs.  Margetson, 
of  Bristol ; and  Porter,  of  Bath.  General  Con- 
tractor; Mr.  Henry  Ashley.  The  marble  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Tyley,  of  Canons’  Marsh ; the 
metal  work  by  Mr.  Brawn,  of  Birmingham  ; the 
slate  work  by  Messrs.  Hartuell&Temple ; and  the 
tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Ha')^lepool.  — The  new  Mechanics’  Institute 
here  has  been  inaugurated.  The  now  building 
is  erected  at  the  top  of  Middlegate-street,  in  a 
line  with  tho  church  of  St.  Hilda.  It  has  an 
area  of  100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  the  architects  were 
Messrs.  Pritchett  & Sons,  of  Darlington.  The 
outside  walls  are  of  red  brick,  with  fire-brick 
facings.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  1,800L  The  committee,  to  enhance  the 
attractions  of  the  institute,  in  addition  to  a com- 
modious reading-room  and  library,  lecture-room 
and  class-rooms,  purpose  opening  a club-room, 
ill  which  will  be  provided  facilities  for  engaging 
iu  conversation,  drafts,  chess,  billiards,  and  other 
in-door  recreation.  Arrangements  ai’e  also  in 


however,  is  now  supplied  by  the  Easton  institute, 
Mr.  George  Easton,  of  Chester,  bequeathed 
several  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  this  institute.  The  site  is  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town.  The  large  hall  is  52  ft.  long 
by  28  ft.  wide.  Besides  the  hall,  there  are  on 
the  ground-floor  two  rooms  on  the  north-west 
side,  for  the  use  of  the  keeper,  and  a lobby,  25  ft. 
in  length  by  8 It.  in  width,  intervenes  between 
these  rooms  and  the  hall.  On  the  upper  floor 
there  are  two  good-sized  rooms,  one  of  which 
will  be  used  as  a library,  and  the  other  as  a 
reading-room.  Tho  coat  of  the  buildine  will 
exceed  1,000Z.  ® 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland.—The  Topo- 
paphical  Department  of  the  War  Office  has 
issued  a report  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  and  Topographical  Depdt  to  Slat  Dee. 
last.  The  following  ia  a portion  of  the  report 
which  refers  to  Scotland  : — 

The  Mlowinp  connties  have  been  surveyed,  viz. : — Ayr, 
Bute,  Berwick,  Clackmannan,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries. 
Edinburgh,  File,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Kincardine,  Kin. 
roaa  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Perth, 
Renfrew,  Roiburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  Wigtown,  and  Isle 
ol  Lewis  ; and  the  survey  is  now  in  progress  in  Aberdeen- 
s^r^’  Banffshire,  Elginshire,  and  Inverness* 

The  plans  of  parishes  on  the  1-2500  scale  have  been 
published  for  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Berwick,  Clackmannan, 
Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Forfar,  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
Peebles.  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Stirling;  and 
the  publication  is  now  in  progress  for  Buteshire,  Aber- 
deenshire, Kincardineshire,  and  Perthshire  (nearlv 
complete).  ’’ 

The_  6-in.  maps  have  been  published  of  tho  following 
^unties,  viz. Ayr,  Berwick,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries, 
Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Fife,  Haddington,  Kinross,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh, 
Selkirk,  W'igtowu,  Stirhug,  and  the  Isle  of  Lewis;  a^ 
the  maps  of  Perthshire,  Clackmannanshire,  and  Kincar- 
dineshire are  in  progress  of  engraving. 

ZbiciM.— The  state  of  the  survey  as  regards  the  large 
towns  in  Scotland  is  as  follows: — Published  on  1-600  or 
10-ft.  scale.— Airdrie,  Anuan,  Arbroath,  Berwick,  Brechin. 
Coatbridge,  Dundee.  Falkirk.  Galashiels,  Girvan,  Glas- 
gow, Greenock,  Hamilton,  Hawick,  Irvine,  Jedbnrgh, 
Kelso,  Kilmarnock,  Kirriemuir,  Lanark,  Maybole,  Paisley, 
Peebles,  Perth,  Port-Glasgow,  Rutherglen,  Stonehaven, 
Strathavon,  Stirling.  Engraved  and  published  on  O-ft. 
scale.— Ayr,  Cupar,  Dalkeith,  Dumfries,  Dunfermline, 
Edmburgh,  Haddington,  Kirkcaldy,  Kirkcudbright,  Lin- 
lithgow, Musselburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  Stranraer,  Wigtown. 
Surveyed  and  drawn  on  1-500  scale,  but  not  yet  published. 
— Alexandria  and  Bcmhill,  Alloa,  Campbelltown,  Dum- 
barton, Forfar,  Kirkintilloch,  Montrose,  Rothesay. 


FROM  IRELAND. 


progress  to  set  apart  a room  for  the  jonior  mem^ 
bers  of  the  institute.  There  are  various  works 
of  importance  at  present  being  energetically 
brought  to  completion  in  Hartlepool, — the  erec- 
tion of  a new  borough-hall  and  public  offices, 
police-station,  and  new  covered-in  markets;  a 
new  theatre,  also,  was  recently  erected. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Grangemouth. — The  supply  of  watei’  for  the 
port  has  been  of  the  very  worst  description, 
being  almost  entirely  drawn  from  a canal,  which 
is  often  in  the  most  filthy  condition.  Lord 
Zetland  has  determined  to  lay  pipes  from  the 
canal  at  a point  nearly  two  miles  above  the  port, 
where  the  water  is  much  superior  to  that  in  tho 
vicinity.  In  order  to  increase  its  purity,  the 
water  flows  through  a large  filter  erected  near  the 
canal,  and  thence  into  wells  in  convenient  parts 
of  the  town.  The  works  will  cost  his  lordship 

close  on  6001. The  new  Established  Church 

has  been  opened  for  public  worship.  Mr.  Black, 
of  Falkirk,  furnished  the  design.  Tho  archi- 
tecture  of  the  building  is  Early  English.  A 
square  tower,  60  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by 
buttresses  and  surmounted  by  four  spirelets,  is 
over  the  entrance.  Inside  the  ceiling  is  indented 
in  squares  and  ornamented.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  1,2001. 

Lockerbie. — The  want  of  a public  hall  has  long 
been  felt  in  this  town,  and  concerts,  soirees, 
lectures,  and  other  meetings  of  a secular  nature 
have  been  confined  to  the  assembly-rooms  con- 
nected with  the  principal  hotels.  This  want, 


Dublin. — The  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and 
Winter  Garden  Company  (Limited),  Earlsfort- 
terrace,  has  issued  its  prospectus.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  directors  that  the  palace  and 
gardens  shall  present  a constant  source  of  attrac- 
tion and  recreation.  They  will  embrace  an  ex- 
tensive promenade  under  glass,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs ; a bazaar  for  sale  of  goods 
of  all  descriptions ; large  and  varied  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  out  of  doors,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  directors  to  make  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible ; an  archery  and  croquet  ground  ; 
extensive  diniug  and  refreshment  rooms;  picture 
galleries ; reading  and  writing  rooms  ; and  attrac- 
tions of  various  kinds,  such  as  panoramas  and 
other  entertainments  similar  to  those  produced 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London.  Musi- 
cal performances  will  constitute  a prominent 
feature  in  the  daily  routine  of  attractions.  The 
directors  desire  to  form  a band  of  their  own, 
after  the  model  of  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham.  The  price  of  annual  tickets  will  be 

a guinea ; children  half  a guinea. A contract 

has  just  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a 
central  police  court  for  Dublin,  on  a site  imme- 
diately at  the  rear  of  the  law  courts.  Mr.  Meade 
has  been  declared  the  contractor,  at  8,5001. 

Bantry, — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  here.  The  edifice  consists  of  a porch, 
nave,  and  chancel,  of  the  Early  English  style  of 
architecture,  with  open  roof,  lighted  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  by  light  pointed  windows,  and 
having  a tracery  window  in  the  western  gable. 
The  building  is  erected  with  hammered  brown 
stone,  having  Bath  stone  dressings,  mullions, 
and  buttresses.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Skibbereen  ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  of 
Bantry. 

Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick. — Tenders  have  been 
invited  for  a new  Roman  Catholic  church  here, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
M'Carthy,  architect;  and  for  a new  national 
bank-house,  at  the  same  place  : — plan  and  speci- 
fication by  Mr.  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  architect. 

Blacksod  Bay,  Co.  Mayo. — A coast-guard  sta- 
tion is  about  to  be  erected  here,  to  accommo- 
date one  chief  officer,  one  chief  boatman,  and 
four  boatmen  : — plans.  &c.,  by  the  architect  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 
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CHUKCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Aldford.— The  new  dinrch  of  St.  Join,  Aldford, 


has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  ediEce,  which  is  in  the  early  Gothic  style, 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  The  plan 
consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
baptistery  under  tower  at  the  west  end,  Lord 
Westminster’s  chapel  on  the  north,  and  restty 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  organ  is 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  baptistery,  &c.,  are  laid  with 
maw’s  encaustic  tiles;  the  chancel  has  marble 
introduced  in  the  pavement.  The  seats,  interior 
fittings,  and  roofs  are  of  oak.  The  pulpit  and 
font  are  of  Derbyshire  marble,  with  shafts  and 
inlaid  work  of  various  marbles.  The  church 
has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Westminster,  and  provides  accommo- 
dation for  450  persons,  including  children.  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  was  the  architect; 
Mr.  J.  Eoberts,  of  Chester,  the  general  con- 
tractor. , , 

Chester. — The  foundation-stone  of  All  Saints 
Church,  Hoole,  has  been  laid.  The  amount 
received  and  promised  having  reached  2,5002., 
the  committee  advertised  for  plans,  and  ulti- 
mately accepted  that  of  Mr.  Daukes,  of  London, 
who  estimated  the  cost  of  the  erection  at  4,6002., 
including  the  spire.  Tenders  were  afterwards 
sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Aldford,  was 
determined  upon,  his  contract  being  3,2352.,  with- 
out the  spire.  The  edifice  will  stand  in  afield 
nearly  opposite  Newton-lane,  on  the  Iloole-road. 
It  will  be  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  will  consist  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
north  aisle,  with  organ-chamber  at  the  east  end, 
the  nave  being  separated  from  the  aisle  by  a 
row  of  pointed  arches,  the  foundations  for  a 
tower,  with  spire,  being  put  in  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  building.  The  chief  entranc&will 
be  from  the  Hoole-road,  through  a north  porch. 
The  style  is  Transitional.  The  church,  as  at 
present  arranged,  will  accommodate  when 
finished,  600  persons ; bub  the  plan  admits  of  a 
south  aisle  being  added  when  found  to  be 


nave,  formerly  used  as  means  of  access  to  the 
wood  loft  and  roofs,  has  also  been  repaired  and 
raised.  The  new  exterior  walls  are  of  brick, 
faced  with  broken  flints,  set  in  mortar.  The 
window-jambs,  copings,  &c.,  are  of  Box  stone. 
In  the  interior  Corsham  stone  has  been  used. 
The  roofs  are  all  open  timber,  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  the  old ; that  of  the 
north  aisle  is  covered  with  lead ; and  that  of  the 
chapel,  having  been  restored  in  1863,  was  not 
disturbed.  The  church  is  seated  to  hold  400 
persons,  with  open  seats.  The  whole  of  the 
work,  except  the  masons’,  has  been  carried  ont 
by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Great  Warley,  under  the 
direction  of  a clerk  of  works,  from  designs,  &c., 
by  Mr.  Eichard  Armstrong,  of  Paddington.  The 
coat  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  chancel,  has 
been  2,1732. 6s.  3d. 

Stanton-hy'Bridge,— The  ancient  parish  church 
at  Stanton-by-Bridge,  having  undergone  a resto- 
ration, has  been  re-opened.  The  church,  in  its 
old  state,  was  whitewashed,  and  had  flat  ceilings, 
high  pews,  &c.  New  roofs  have  been  put  into 
the  nave  and  chancel ; the  walls  have  been 
scraped,  and  open  sittings  replace  the  old  pews. 
A stone  bell-turret  takes  the  place  of  a wooden 
erection.  Some  stained  glass  has  been  put  into 
the  windows. 

Sdlislury. — The  works  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  in  this 
city  are  making  progress,  although  a considerable 
deficiency  still  exists  in  the  sum  required  to 
meet  the  present  contract.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  chancel  has  been  laid.  At  a 


tower,  the  removal  of  the  old  orchestra  and  tho 
upper  boxes ; four  new  six -light  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  building,  and 
an  organ  and  reading-desk  placed  upon  the  stage. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  but  slightly  altered. 
The  stalls,  pit,  dress  circle,  and  gallery  remain 
as  before,  except  that  they  have  been  renovated. 
The  name  of  this  new  place  of  worship  is  “ The 
Free  Congregational  Church." 

Stockport. — A new  Congregational  church  haa 
been  opened  at  Stockport.  It  is  a Gothic 
structure  in  Wellington -road  South.  The  edifice 
is  capable  of  holding  700  persons ; and  it  is 
fitted  up  with  all  necessary  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  apparatus.  It  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Speakman  & Charlesworth,  of  Man- 
chester, after  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Southport ; 
and  the  contract  was  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Cochrane  & Co.,  Manchester.  The  total  cost 
has  been  a little  over  5,0002. 

C2i/2on.— There  is  a report,  says  the  Bristol 
Times,  that  it  is  possible  two  or  three  Independ- 
ent congregations,  including  that  for  so  long^a 
time  meeting  in  Bridge-street,  mean  to  join  in 
building  one  place  of  worship  at  Clifton  upon  a 
grand  scale,  so  as  to  make  an  edifice  that,  for 
size  and  architecture,  might  almost  be  called  an 
Independent  Cathedral. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

stone  01  toe  new  onnnee.  n„  eeen  „ TTest  - The  chief  stone  of  ne 

meeting  of  the  resoration  committee,  it  was  Church  of  England  Schools  has  been  ^^id  a 
* . - , .3  TT7 i.  in  with  St.  Feter  J 


commiui.ee,  lu  wtiEs  i vuxaw.u...  o . c-u  ^ * l 

intimoted  that  a sum  of  100!.  had  been  offered  West  Bromwich,  m oonneaion  with  St.  1 eter  r 
throogk  the  rector,  on  the  condition  that  it  was  Chnroh,  Now  Town.  The  schools  will  be  erected  » 
ntho;  sums  of  the  Bamc  amonot : I at  a cost  of  about  1,5001.,  from  designa  by  Mr. 


necessary. 

Corsham,  TTilfs.— Tho  new  district  church  of 
St.  Philip,  at  Corsham-sido,  has  been  formally 
opened  for  Divine  Service.  It  is  built  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a single 
aisle,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  chancel  is  ele- 
vated two  steps  above  the  aisle,  and  contains 
seats  for  the  residents  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
remaining  sittings  are  free,  and  will  accommodate 
about  300  persons.  Mr.  Hakewill,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Bromley,  of  Corsham, 
the  builder. 

Llanmadock,  Gower. — The  new  church  of  Llan- 
madock  haa  been  opened.  It  has  been  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
very  dilapidated  condition.  The  restoration  has 
been  effected  at  a cost  of  about  5002.  The  design, 
which  is  Gothic,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
of  Llandafi’.  The  roof  is  of  red  pine,  and  the 
pulpit  of  pitch  piue,  inlaid  with  walnut.  The 
woodwork  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Henry  and 
George  Rosser,  of  Reynoldatone ; and  the  free- 
stone work  by  Mr.  Rees  Roderick,  of  Port  Talbot. 
The  floor  is  of  red  and  black  flooring  tiles,  laid 
down  diamond  shape. 

RZcwfepool.— Christ  Church, Blackpool,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  church  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Schole- 
field,  J.P.,  on  the  22nd  of  July  last.  The  cost  of 
the  edifice  was  3,4502.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
J.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchester;  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Knowles  & Braithwaite. 
It  contains  sittings  for  about  1,050  persons,  and 
the  design  is  an  early  and  simple  type  of  Deco- 
rated Gothic. 

Selby.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  here.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Newstead  & Low;  and  tho  contractors  Messrs. 
Knowles  & Braithwaite. 

Ockendon. — Tho  church  of  South  Ockendon  has 
been  re-opened.  The  present  church  has  been 
enlarged  from  the  original  by  the  addition  of  a 
sonth  aisle  and  vestry,  placed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  of 
the  chancel,  on  account  of  the  foundations  being 
bad,  had  to  be  taken  down ; but  the  new  walls 
are  built  in  the  same  position  and  the  windows 
restored,  as  in  the  old.  The  tower  showed  signs 
of  having  been  formerly  much  higher,  and  there- 
fore has  been  raised  18  ft.,  covered  with  lead,  and 
finished  by  means  of  an  embattled  parapet.  A 
turret  stair,  leading  to  the  bell-ringers’  gallery, 
has  been  added  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower  ; 
another  turret,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 


met  by  some  other  sums  of  the  same  amount 
and  with  a hint  that  such  an  ofi'er  might  be 
repeated  next  year.  Five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  at  once  undertook  to  make  them- 
selves jointly  responsible  for  one  such  sum  of 
1002.,  in  addition  to  their  former  subscriptions. 

Wednesbury, — The  pariah  church  of  St.  John 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service,  after 
having  been  closed  for  a month  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a plan  of  restoration  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Loxton,  Brothers, 
architects.  The  church  has  been  painted  and 


S.  Smith,  of  Stourbridge,  architect,  the  buildei  i 
being  Mr.  G.  Haffman,  of  Tipton.  The  schooh  I 
will  be  two  stories  high,  and  will  accommodate 
in  all  300  boys  and  girls,  and  are  about  82  ft  I 
in  length  by  18  ft.  in  width.  Tho  class-roomE  | 
are  18  ft.  in  length  by  13  ft.  in  width.  Towards  f 
the  total  cost  about  1,2002.  have  been  already  a 
subscribed. 

Harrogate.— St.  Peter’s  Church  of  Englanc  j 
Schools,  Central  Harrogate,  have  been  opened  t 
The  building  stands  on  the  corner  site,  at  th(  | 

. i.  I-  1 C*-  ■ 


coloured  throughout,  the  timbers  in  the  roof  juuetiou  of  Ohapel-slreet  and  St.  Peter's-plMe  j 
varnished,  and  the  seats  stained.  The  reredos,  I The  acoommodahon  provided  cousisto^  of^^t 
chancel  floor,  and  pavement  within  the  altar  ; school-room  66  ft.  y • uJicfu  ^ont  [ 
rails  have  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  from  and  a class-room  behmd,  16  ft.  by  ft.,  an  j 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  ! with  room  for  about  .00  children  m all  of  botl 
organ  has  been  renovated  nnder  the  direction  ' ""rchos  at  either  evtromitv  o 


of  its  builder,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  of  London. 
The  cost  of  the  alterations,  including  a new 
window,  is  estimated  at  6002, 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bedford. — Howard  Chapel  has  been  re-opened. 
The  high  and  narrow  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  open  benches,  with  ends  wrought  and 
moulded,  and  with  backs  and  seats  inclining. 
Tho  old  gallery  fronts,  which  wero  very  deep, 
and  of  old  oak,  have  been  reduced  in  height, 
and  the  panels  fitted  with  open  iron-work,  of  a 
design  corresponding  with  other  features  in  the 
building.  The  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling  (which 
is  deeply  coved  from  the  side  walls),  is  divided 
into  panels  of  octagons  and  squares  by  moulded 
timbers,  and  the  intersection  of  the  cove  with 
the  side  walls  is  decorated  with  a coloured 
ribbon  running  round  the  building.  Tho  organ, 
which  formerly  occupied  a position  in  the  front 
gallery,  has  been  removed  to  a gallery  prepared 
for  it  and  the  choir  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit. 
The  old  lead  lights  have  been  supplanted  by 
windows  composed  of  moulded  zinc  and  tinted 
Sienna  cathedral  glass : each  window  has  a 
patent  louvre  ventilator.  The  aisles  and  entrance 
lobby  are  laid  with  Peake’s  tiles  in  octagons  and 
squares.  The  chapel  is  heated  with  Perkins’s 
patent  high-pressure  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
lighted  with  six  star  pendants  from  the  ceiling, 
and  brackets  beneath  tho  galleries.  The  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Winn  & 
Foster,  builders,  from  designs  and  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Usher,  architect. 

Leamington. — The  old  theatre  inClemens-street 
has  been  opened  as  a place  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  worship.  Some  few  months  ago  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Rev.  John  Sibree,  of  Coventry, 
for  the  sum  of  5002.,  and  about  3002.  have  since 
been  expended  in  cleaning,  painting,  and  altering 
portions  of  the  building,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  devoted.  The 


sexes.  Separate  porches  at  either  extremity  o t 
the  building,  cloak-rooms,  and  large  exercising  f 
yards  for  each  sex,  are  provided.  The  school ) 
room  is  21  ft.  high,  and  has  an  open  timberec  ti 
roof,  stained  and  varnished.  From  the  centre  o c 
the  roof  an  ornamented  ventilating  turret  rise  I 
to  a height  of  upwards  of  50  ft.  Adjoining  th  g 
school  building,  and  connected  with  it  by 
covered  arcade,  is  the  mistress’s  house.  Th 
separate  buildings  forma  design  in  Gothic  ofth  i 
Early  Decorated  period.  The  works  have  bee  < 
executed  chiefly  by  Harrogate  tradesmen,  viz  i 
Messrs.  Josh.  Stephenson,  mason ; H.  Home: ) 
joiner;  J.  Cass,  painter;  J.  H.  Place,  plumber  g 
Jas.  Heavyside,  slater;  and  R.  Fortune  & Soi  j 
plasterers.  The  work  has  been  designed  an  [ 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Loci 
wood  & Mawson,  of  Bradford  and  London,  thi 
architects. 

Prestwick. — The  foundation  stone  of  a ne  i 
school-building,  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleya  g 
chapel  in  Rooden-lane,  Prestwicb,  has  been  lai  i 
The  building  adjoins,  and,  in  its  Gothic  style  < ; 
architecture,  is  intended  to  harmonise  with,  tl  I 
chapel;  and  it  will  accommodate  about  2il 
children.  The  basement  floor  will  be  arrangE  r 


spacious  one,  with  an  open-timbered  roof.  Tl . 
architects  are  Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles,  of  Mai 
Chester,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Mark  Foggat  a 

The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  7902. 

Hunslet  (Leeds).— The  foundation-stone  of  ne^' 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Zion  Primiti  i 
Methodist  Chapel,  Waterloo-road  and  Jack-lai ; 
Hunslet,  haa  been  laid.  Tho  builder  is  A 
Thomas  Bullongh. 

Rawtenstall.—A  Roman  Catholic  school  hK 
just  been  erected  here,  at  a cost  of  about  50*!  i 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Finiga. 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Malone,  of  Msi 
cheater,  architect.  i 

Plaistow. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  scho^ 
in  connexion  with  the  congregational  churr; 
Plaistow,  has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  John  Cni 
wen,  the  late  minister  of  the  place.  A handaom 
silver  trowel,  with  a suitable  inscription  ' 


lor  me  purpuae  wj  wuiuu  lu  its  uu»y  ucTu/uev..  iv  « 

alterations  comprise  the  erection  of  a new  clock- 1 graved  on  it,  was  presented  to  him  on  the  oo. 
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on  by  the  contractors.  It  being  a very  wet 
fternoon,  the  large  and  influential  assembly  re- 
aired  to  the  chapel,  which  was  festooned  with 
rergreens,  and  hung  round  with  appropriate 
lottoes,  banners,  and  flags,  reflecting  great 
redit  on  the  taste  and  artistic  ability  of  the 
idles  who  superintended  the  decorations.  Here 
le  Eev.  Mr.  Curwen,  in  the  course  of  some  rc- 
larks,  explained  that,  by  the  liberality  of 
lends,  they  had  been  enabled  to  build  their 
resent  schools  and  the  handsome  church  they 
ow  filled,  but  such  had  been  their  progress  and 
iccess  that  their  present  schools  were  far  too 
nail,  and  hence  they  proposed  to  build  others, 
t a cost  of  2,500Z. : of  this  they  bad  1,4001.  in 
and.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  N.  Clifton; 
le  contractors  are  Messrs.  Simms  & Marten, 
'he  building  is  to  accommodate  500  children. 


IJltscellttntii:. 

Church  Extension,  Penge. — In  the  hopo  of 
increasing  the  receipts,  we  mention  that  an 
amateur  concert  will  be  given  in  the  New 
School-rooms  at  Penge,  near  Sydenham,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eev.  0.  J.  Vignoles,  in  aid 
of  the  Church  Extension,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  5th  of  June.  Dwellers  in  the 
neighbourhood  should  aid. 

Architectural  Purlication  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street  on  the  after- 
noon  of  Monday  last,  when  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure were  received,  and  the  committee 
and  oflioers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
We  shall  give  a report  of  the  proceedings  in 
our  next. 


Oejiskirk  Mechanics’  Institute.  — The  first 
pi*emium  for  the  above  has  been  awai-ded  to 
Mr.  Eobert  Down,  Pimlico;  and  the  second 
to  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Bros.,  Westminster. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — The  first  meeting  this  term  was  held 
in  the  Taylor  Building,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  23rd  ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Primitive  Fortifications  of 
Eome.” 

Architectural  Exhibition  Society.  — On 
Tuesday  evening  a paper  was  read  at  the 
Gallery,  Conduit-street,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells, 
upon  “ The  Influence  of  Eastern  on  Western 
Art,  and  more  especially  on  that  influence  as 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople.” 
This  makes  the  third  of  the  annual  coui'se  of 
lectures  already]  delivered  in  connexion  with 
this  society. 


§00liS 

»wr  Social  Bees.  Second  Series.  By  Andrew 
Wynter,  M.D.  London : Hardwicke.  1866. 
>R.  Winter’s  sketches  are  both  pleasant  and 
jstmetive,  with  the  least  possible  demand  npon 
bo  thinking  faculties.  In  his  light  gossiping 
ray  he  here  treats  of  a multiplicity  of  subjects 
f popular  interest,  such  as  “ London  Omni- 
uses,”  the  “ Water-supply  of  London,”  “ Buried 
[istory,”  ‘‘How  to  Buy  your  own  House  or 
<nud,’‘  the  “ Thames  Embankment,”  “ Our  once 
it  Friend”  (Mr.  Banting),  “My  First  Deal  in 
lorseflesli,”  “ Dipsomania,  or  Thirst,”  “ Mad- 
ess,”  “Our  Great  Iron-Workers,”  “Machine 
'col  Makers,”  the  “School  of  Cookery,”  “Old 
llo',”  “Longevity,”  “False  Hair  — Where  it 
omes  from,”  “ Precious  Stones,”  and  various 
ther  subjects.  They  mako  a very  agreeable  book. 


'allies  for  the  Purchasing  of  Estates,  Renciuing  of 
Leases,  ^c.  By  William  Inwood,  Archi- 
tect. Eighteenth  edition,  with  Additions  by 
M.  Fedor  Thoman.  London  : Lockwood  & 
Co.  1866. 

swoon’s  Tables  are  so  widely  known  and  used 
>r  their  intended  purpose,  that  we  need  simply 
lention  the  publication  of  a new  edition.  Wo 
lust  add,  however,  that  it  contains  a con- 
iderable  amount  of  new  matter,  including  fresh 
ibles  for  life  annuities,  a table  for  determining 
he  income-tax,  and  the  Government  tables  for 
ranting  annuities  and  life  assurances  for  small 
mounts  under  various  conditions. 


VAEIOEUM. 

Two  pamphlets,  very  useful  not  only  to  lawyers 
ut  to  many  connected  with  railways,  have  been 
^pared  by  Mr.  W.  Norris,  and  published  by 
dng,  34,  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  The 
ne  is  titled,  “ The  Railway  Bill  Remembrancer 
f Dates  and  Agenda,  being  a concise  Statement 
f what  is  to  be  done  under  the  Superintendence 
f the  Solicitor,  from  drawing  the  Qazette  Notice 
3 going  before  the  Referees  ;”  and  contains  full 
astrnctious  to  Reference  Clerks,  with  Forms  of 
IcheduloB,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  Standing 
)rders  of  1866.  The  other  is  titled  “ Parliament- 
ry  Costs : Analysis  and  Particulars  of  a Solicitor’s 
fill  of  Costs  in  respect  to  obtaining  a Railway 

tct.” “A  Useful  Wages-table  for  the  Master, 

techanic.  Labourer,  and  Boy,”  by  Warren  & 
lodgson  (W.  Strange,  London),  shows  at  a 
lance  workmen’s  wages,  from  one  penny,  rising 
p farthing  up  to  a shilling,  per  hour,  up  to  sixty 
.ours.  Fifty-two  skeleton  pages  are  also  given 
or  entering  the  time  of  a number  of  men  daily. 
— The  Ninth  Edition  has  been  published  of 
V.  Templeton’s  “Operative  Mechanic’s  Work- 
hop  Companion,  and  the  Scientific  Gentleman’s 
’ractical  Assistant”  (Lockwood  & Co.).  It  is  a 

■ery  useful  little  book. We  welcome  the  re- 

lublication  of  the  elder  Disraeli’s  “ Curiosities 
if  Literature,”  in  sixpenny  parts,  by  Eoutledge 

s Sons. At  the  same  moment  comes  from 

rrederick  Wame  & Co.  a well-printed  edition 
if  Mr.  B.  Disraeli’s  capital  neve),  “The  Tonng 
3uke,”  for  a shilling ! The  writer  of  the  new 

Jreface  should  have  eschewed  politics. 

‘ The  Right  to  Fly.”  By  Nadar.  With  preface 
*y  George  Sand.  London : Cassell,  Better,  & 
■'P*  .'though  a foolish  piece  of  rant,  the  object 
if  this  brochure  is  to  advocate  the  right  thing 
R air-travelling  as  long  ago  urged  in  these 
olnmns, — namely,  that  it  must  be  efiected  by 

lower  and  not  by  levity. In  LoTidon  Society 

dr.  Mark  Lemon  continues  his  “ Up  and  Down 
he  London  Streets,”  treating,  in  the  current 
Lumber,  of  Fleet-street. 


Great  Fire  at  Ottery.  — Upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  have  been  burnt  down 
at  Ottery,  a village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Exeter.  'The  houses  were  mostly  thatched,  and 
the  fire  originated  with  four  children  who  were 
locked  up  for  misbehaviour  in  the  public  school, 
where  a fire  was  left  at  their  disposal,  and  was 
made  use  of  by  them  in  lighting  pieces  of  paper 
and  sending  them  up  the  chimney. 

Imports  of  Copper. — The  quantity  of  copper 
ore  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1865 
was  82,562  tons,  as  compared  with  67,286  tons 
in  1864,  and  80,693  tons  in  1863.  The  imports 
of  copper  regulus  in  1865  were  39,686  tons, 
against  26,018  tons  in  1864,  and  21,4-06  tons  in 
1863.  The  imports  of  unwrought  and  partly- 
wrought  copper  last  year  amounted  to  434,340 
cwt.,  as  compared  with  498,780  cwt.  in  1864, 
243,240  cwt.  in  1863,  and  97,621  cwt.  in  1850. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Leeds. — The  decease 
of  Mr.W.  H.  Leeds  has  been  annonuced.  Mr.Leeds 
was  the  author  of  “ Translation  of  Memorials 
of  German  Gothic  Ai-ohitecture,  by  G.  Moller,” 
“ Supplemental  Yolume  to  lllustriitions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  of  London  by  J.  Britton  and 
A.  Pugin,”  “ The  Traveller’s  Club  House  by  C. 
Barry,”  many  of  the  papers  on  architecture  in 
the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  contributions  to 
numeroas  architectural  publications. 

Opening  of  the  Gateshe.ad  Industri.al  and 
Amateur  Exhibition. — A committee  having 
secured  the  upper  part  of  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, and  erected  a wooden  building  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Institute,  in  a plot  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  houses  in  West-street,  an  exhibition  has 
been  got  up  in  it,  and  opened  with  some  cere- 
monial. The  bnilding  is  120  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
broad,  and  fixed  together  by  cross  beams  inside, 
with  gas  on  the  top  extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A staircase  has  been  erected  from 
the  east  front  of  the  Institute,  and  covered  in, 
that  leads  from  the  temporary  building  to  the 
large  room  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  This 
room  is  set  apart  for  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles  of  value  which  have 
been  sent  by  the  artists  and  manufacturers. 
The  Exhibition  is  divided  into  classes,  com- 
prising machinery,  manufactures,  &c.,  naval 
architecture  and  civil  engineering,  sculpture, 
philosophical  aud  other  instruments,  <£c.,  articles 
relating  to  household  utility  and  ornament,  and 
miscellaneous  articles. 

The  Cash  Payment  Association  (Limited). 
A new  institution,  in  social  or  domestic  economy, 
has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
members  or  subscribers  to  purchase  all  sorts  of 
requisites,— from  hats  to  boots,  and  from  fishing- 
tackle  to  fish, — at  lower  prices  than  usual,  for 
ready  money.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Earl 
Ducie,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Lord  Overstone,  are 
the  patrons  of  the  society : and  the  managing 
committee,  ai’e  Lord  Bury,  and  Messrs.  William 
Howitt,  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Willert  Beale,  and 
George  Wood.  Many  householders  pay  ready 
money,  without  thereby  obtaining  more  favour- 
able terms  than  are  granted  to  those  who  take 
credit;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  such  customers 
could  combine,  a system  so  inequitable  could 
not  bo  maintained.  The  Cash  Payment  Asso- 
ciation affords  to  its  subscribers  the  requisite 
opportunity  of  combination.  Any  person  may 
secore  the  advantages  of  the  Association  by  the 
annual  subscription  of  10s.  Ticket-holders  are 
not  shareholders,  and  do  not  incur  any  liability 
whatever.  Mr.  John  Robertson  is  the  secretary, 
and  the  offices  are  at  11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall- 
mall.  Lists  of  shopkeepers,  willing  to  deal  with 
members  of  the  Association,  have  already  been 
printed. 


The  Mortality. — According  to  the  Registrar 
General’s  report,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
last  week  was  26  per  1,000  in  London,  27  in 
Edinburgh,  aud  25  in  Dublin;  27  in  Bristol,  19 
in  Birmingham,  40  in  Liverpool,  23  in  Manches- 
ter, 39  in  Salford,  37  in  Sheflield,  35  in  Leeds, 
37  in  Hull,  27  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  29 
in  Glasgow.  The  rate  in  Yienna  was  37  per 
1,000  during  the  week  ending  the  19th  ult. 

Nottingham  old  Town  Wall. — In  the  course 
of  the  excavations  now  going  on  in  Market- 
street,  a section  of  the  Nottingham  old  town 
wall,  to  the  extent  of  5 ft.  in  height,  was  ex- 
humed. The  old  town  ditch  or  moat,  which  ran 
round  the  outside,  has  been  exposed  to  view. 
The  wall  is  about  5 ft.  6 in.  thick,  built  of  the 
common  Nottingham  sand  rock  ; and  the  blocks 
are  rudely  bedded  in  sand  and  clay.  The  entire 
moat  is  ten  yards  wide,  but  the  depth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  as  the  excavation  for  the  new 
sewers  only  reaches  13  ft. 

British  Association  of  Gas  Managers. — The 
third  annual  general  meeting  of  members  of  this 
association  was  held  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long, 
acre,  Loudon,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
last  week,  Mr.  Hawksley,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, in  the  chair,  when  several  useful  papers 
were  read,  on  such  subjects  as  Purifying  Coal 
Gas,  and  Lighting  Railway  Carriages  with  Gas, 
Olive  Oil,  and  Petroleum.  A lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Letheby,  on  “The  Combustion  of 
Gas  for  Economio  Purposes,  and  as  a Motive 
Agent.” 

SuBSCRlRTION  TESTIMONIAL  TO  GeORGE  CrUIK- 
SUANK. — No  one  better  deserves  a good  round 
subscription  testimonial  than  the  veteran  and 
philanthropic  artist,  George  Cruikshank.  Before 
the  century  was  in  its  teens,  as  Thackeray  re- 
marked, George  Cruikshank  was  amusing  the 
public.  Hia  more  recent  campaign  against  in- 
temperance  merits  of  itself  a grateful  testimo- 
nial from  the  public.  Mr.  Cruikshank  is  now  in 
his  73rd  year,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in 
presenting  him  with  some  memento  of  the  uni- 
versal  respect  for  his  personal  character,  and 
admiration  for  his  genius.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  subscribe  a fund,  to  be  given  to 
him  in  kind,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  he  may  see  fit.  A committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  subscription  list  has 
been  opened.  Donations  of  whatever  amount 
are  welcomed.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Howell,  of  3,  York  Villas,  Brixton.  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  the  president,  and  Sir  W.  C,  Trevelyan,  the 
vice-president,  of  the  committee, 

“ Sale  by  Auction  Bill.” — LordSt.Leonards’s 
“ Sale  of  Laud  by  Auction  Bill,”  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  is  likely  to  encounter 
some  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  auctioneers, 
in  the  Commons,  to  whom  they  have  presented 
a petition,  praying  that  it  may  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  a law.  They  state  that  “ the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  is  altogether  unsound,  and  if 
passed  would  seriously  prejudice  the  interest  of 
vendors.”  And,  further,  they  allege  that  “ no 
real  necessity  exists  for  legislation  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Bill.”  They  state  also,  with 
regard  to  the  general  assumption  that  protection 
is  required  for  the  interests  of  intending  pur- 
chasers, that  the  present  law  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose ; and  that  so  far  from  any  protection 
being  required,  “ it  is  notorious  that  artifices  of 
all  sorts  are  resorted  to  by  intending  purchasers 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  property  offered  for 
sale  by  auction,  the  object  being  either  to  deter 
other  persons  present  from  bidding,  or  to  pre- 
vent a sale  altogether,  and  so  force  the  vendor 
into  a sale  by  private  treaty,  at  less  than  the 
fair  value  of  the  property.” 
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Institution  or  Civil  Engineeus. — On  Tues- 
day evening  the  annual  conversazione,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  president  of  this  institution,  took 
place  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  with 
that  success  which  has  always  distinguished 
these  most  agreeable  reunions.  The  numerous 
visitors  who  were  present  included  many  of  the 
most  eminent  representatives  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  plants,  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  works  of  art. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Bedrooms.  — Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan  suggests,  or  rather  revives  the 
suggestion,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  useful 
in  promoting  sleep  in  bedrooms,  since  it  is  a 
kind  of  anaesthetic, — a fallacious  and  perilous 
doctrine.  Could  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  be 
limited  to  a certain  small  quantity,  and  so 
breathed  by  sleepers,  perhaps  it  might  promote 
sleep  and  no  harm  ensue;  but,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out  in  exposing  this  fallacy,  the  vapours 
from  living  lungs  axe  not  all  mere  and  pure 
carbonic  acid  or  oxide  : they  contain  much  effete 
and  noxious  organic  matter,  which  it  cannot  but 
be  most  injurious  to  the  health  for  human  beings 
repeatedly  to  breathe,  even  when  that  noxious 
matter  has  before  emanated  from  their  own 
lungs,  and  far  more  especially  when  it  has  been 
vomited  forth  from  other  lungs.  Such  matter  is 
clearly  not  intended  to  be  rebreathed  any  more 
than  sweat  or  other  waste  and  noxious  excreted 
matters  are  intended  to  be  re-absorbed.  One  ob- 
ject, however,  which  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  has  in 
view  is  to  show  that  the  influence  of  plants  in 
bedrooms  by  night,  when  they  yield  carbonic 
acid  gas,  may  bo  harmless,  or  even  beneficial,  by 
the  promotion  of  sleep.  Our  objections  of  course 
apply  to  the  emanations  from  human  or  animal 
lungs  much  more  than  to  those  from  plants. 

Testimonial  to  George  Glenny,  the  Gar- 
dener.— Mr.  Glenny  has  been  a moat  useful 
man  in  his  generation.  He  has  done  much  to 
promote  a love  of  flowers  amongst  the  working 
classes,  and  a knowledge  of  gardening  amongst 
gardeners  themselves,  as  well  as  amongst  the 
people  at  large.  He  is  said  to  be 
“ The  author  of  seveDteen  popular  standard  works  on 
gardening;  wea  the  originator  of  garden  newspapers; 
editor  for  some  years  of  the  Court  Gazelle,  the  Jioi/nl 
Indies'  3£agazine,the  Britiih  Luminart/,  the  jtortieuUiiral 
Journal,  Glenny'*  Garden  Almanac  (29  years),  and  has 
now  been  fifteen  years  editor  of  the  horticultural  column 
in  Lloyd's,  which  circulates  half-a-million  copies  every 
week.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Metropolitan  Society, 
the  City  of  London  Benaion  Society,  the  Gardeners’ 

Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Methodists’  Club;  the  Duke 
of  York’s  monument,  the  monument  to  Mr.  Cborles 
Dibden  ; and  was  the  cause  of  the  first  inquiry  into,  and 
the  subsequent  improvements  in,  Kew  Gardens, — a series 
of  services  commencing  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
and  still  continued.” 

Mr.  Glenny  is  now  seventy-three  years  old. 

At  a meeting  of  florists  and  amateur  gardeners 
recently  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Strand,  it  was  resolved  to  get 
up  a testimonial  to  him  for  his  long  and  valuable 
services  in  the  promotion  of  floriculture,  and  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Broome,  the  well-known  gardener  of 
the  Temple  Gardens,  will  receive  subscriptions. 

Her  Majesty  has  contributed  501. 

Amusing! — A correspondent,  Haydn  Wilson, 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : — “ Had  the  following  idea 
suggested  itself  to  the  individuals  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  onr  city  Exchange,  they 
might  have  added  to  it  the  ornament,  that  if  not 
entirely  original,  must  have  been  a novelty,  the 
particulars  of  which  I shall  briefly  describe. 

Instead  of  chimes  in  the  tower,  that  have  ceased 
to  be  noticed  by  the  public,  suppose  they  had 
carried  the  space  they  occupy  to  the  bottom  of 
the  room  below,  and  filled  the  whole  with  an 
instrument  of  the  organ  class,  to  be  played  by 
two  barrels  at  one  time,  each  sustaining  a distinct 
vocal  or  instrumental  portion  of  the  score  to  a 
selection  of  the  best  chomses  from  the  oratorios, 
and  also  the  national  anthem  ‘ God  save  the 
Queen,’  ‘Rule  Britannia,’  and  ‘ Britons,  strike 
Home,’  the  pieces  to  be  played  at  set  times 
•during  the  week,  the  barrels  being  set  in  motion 
by  the  clock,  with  extra  weights  to  turn  them  j a 
man  to  be  engaged  to  superintend  the  winding- 
up  the  weights  and  blowing  of  the  bellows  at 
the  time  of  playing.  The  outside  to  be  orna- 
mented with  a band  of  musicians,  cut  out  in 
stone,  with  openiugs  between  them  and  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  wall,  to  allow  the  sound  to 
escape.  The  choruses  to  be  in  one  key,  accom- 
panied with  two  large  kettle-drums,  played  by 
the  barrel.  The  eflect  of  such  a novelty  could 
not  fail  to  attract  strangers  in  particular,  and 
must  have  ranked  among  the  curiosities  of  j condition 
London.”  'implies? 


Torquay  School  of  Art. — A gold  watch  has 
been  presented  to  Mr.  Henry  H.  Bridgman,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  a school  of  art  in  Torquay.  Mr. 
Bridgman  acted  as  the  honorary  secretaiy  of  the 
preliminary  committee  who  wrought  out  the  idea 
to  a successful  issue.  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  president, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Shepherd,  said  he  believed  there 
would  not  have  been  any  school  of  art  in  Torquay 
but  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bridgman,  who  on 
this  occasion  bad  just  completed  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year.  There  are  now  120  members 
connected  with  the  school,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  50.  Mr.  Bridgman  thanked  the 
subscribers  to  his  testimonial  in  graceful  and 
appropriate  language,  and  alluded  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  Mr.  Holmes,  as  the  excellent 
master  of  the  school. 


Drinking  Fountains  and  the  Cholera. — 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  in.  regard  to  the 
Cholera  than  that  it  is  often  associated  with  the 
use  of  bad  water  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
importance  of  drinking-fountains  therefore,  is 
obvious,  especially  at  such  a time  as  this,  and  in 
localities  where  there  is  a want  of  good  water, 
or  a deficient  water  supply,  such  as  we  have 
shown  to  prevail  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  metropolis.  There  are  many  such  dis- 
tricts still  unprovided  with  drinking-fountains, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  funds  of  the  very  useful 
and  active  Drinking  Fountains  Association  re- 
cruited so  as  to  enable  them  to  provide  a good 
many  more  of  these  excellent  adjuncts  to  tem- 
perance and  health.  The  office  is  1,  Shorter’s- 
court,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C.  By  the  way, 
how  is  it  that  we  see  so  many  drinking-fountains 
without  water-supply  all  winter  ? Is  it 
imagined  by  the  water  companies  that  people 
never  get  thirsty  except  in  summer  ? 


The  Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  — W 
Alderman  Waterlow,  on  behalf  of  this  compan 
has  taken  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  ai 
grounds,  which  are  to  be  vacated  on  27th  Jur 
when  the  orphan  children  go  to  Boddingt* 
Paik,  near  Croydon.  The  terms  of  lease  ai 
purchase  of  the  asylum  are  that  the  compai 
take  a lease  of  the  whole  property  for  ninet 
nine  years  ; the  first  year  to  pay  a pepperco 
rent  ; the  second  year,  5001. ; the  third  yei 
7501. ; and  the  fourth  and  every  succeeding  yet 
IjOOOi.,  with  the  option  of  purchase  within  sev 
years,  for  the  sum  of  25,0001.  The  Industri 
Dwellings  Company  intend  to  erect  workL 
class  residences  on  the  property. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  ’Works.  — At  t 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  tenders  we 
opened  for  deepening  and  reconstructing  t 
Counter’s-creek  sewer,  from  Eojal-crescei 
Uxbridge-road,  to  Bramley-road.  They  were 
follows: — J.  Wainwright,  22,9471.;  J.  & 
Williams,  19,0001.  ; J.  Niblett,  19,5001.  ; 
Thackeray,  15,3501. ; Hill  & Keddell,  20,5001. ; 
Thirst,  18,7001.  The  whole  of  these  tendi 
were  referred  to  the  Main  Drainage  Committ 
for  consideration.  Mi'.  Newton  brought  forwa 
a motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  on  t 
subject  of  the  supply  of  gas  to  th.e  metropol 
in  which  at  great  length  he  urged  the  necessi 
of  an  early  consideration  of  the  (question.  ] 
moved  “ that  the  report  of  the  Select  Committ 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Gas  Metropo 
Act,  1860,  be  referred  to  a special  committee 
this  Board  for  consideration  and  report,  and  tb 
the  committee  be  authorized  to  confer  wi 
vestries  and  district  boards.”  The  motion  ■' 
agreed  to. 


TENDERS 


The  Witcomb  Reservoirs,  Gloucester. — Mr. 
Bateman,  who  originally  recommended  the  cor- 
poration to  construct  storage  reservoirs  at  Wit- 
comb,  recently  inspected  the  works,  in  company 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  Mr.  Small  (the 
surveyor),  &c.  Mr.  Bateman,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  faults 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  lay  in  the  exca- 
vations, and  the  fact  that  the  embankments  were 
not  placed  ogainst  the  surrounding  rising 
ground.  To  carry  out  the  system  of  repair 
recommended  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  late  sur- 
veyor, would  be  only  to  make  a temporary  im- 
provement. Mr.  Bateman  suggested  that  a 
third  reservoir  should  be  constructed,  against 
the  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  works, 
or  that  the  lower  embankment,  which  has  been 
the  main  source  of  cost  and  anxiety,  should  be 
removed  towards  some  rising  ground  near  it. 
This  would  involve  the  addition  of  only  two 
acres  of  land,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  reservoir 
would  practically  be  less  than  that  of  the  Vi'orks 
proposed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  whoso  eslimate  is 
13,0001.,  while  that  given  by  Mr.  Bateman  is 
about  10,0001.  Mr.  Bateman  will  shortly  present 
a formal  report. 


Fop  the  erection  of  Scotland  Honse,  Fore-Btrt 
Eieter,  for  Mr.  J.  Badcoek.  Mr.  W.  F.  Cross,  an 
tect 

W.  H.  Stafford £1,940  0 < 

E.  Stafford 1,796  0 ( 

Seaddmg 1,700  0 < 

Stanch 1,-100  0 < 


For  elterationa,  &c.,  at  the  Queen’s  Head  publio-hoi 
Great  Bath-atreet,  Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  Thos.  K.  Layb< 
Mr.  8.  Brookes,  architect: — 

Cowland £690  0 

Gillett  & Wisbey 687  0 

Langmead  & Co.  (accepted) 565  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Half-Moon  public-house,  Holloii 
road,  for  Messrs.  Whitbread  & Co.  Messrs.  C.  W.  & 8. 
Lee,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Myers  Sons  £2,452  0 

Patrick  &,  Son  2,360  0 

Carter  & Son  (accepted)  2,ti96  0 i 


For  a villa  reeidenee  and  stabling,  Blacklanda  Esti 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  E.  8.  Bright.  Mr.  Henry  Carpen 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Parks  £1,143  0 0 

HoweU  ....  1,036  0 0 

Bourne  998  0 0 

Yidler  (accepted)  958  0 0 


Sewerage,  etc.,  at  Nottingham. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Highway  Committee  of  the  town 
council  haa  been  printed.  As  to  sewerage  it 
gays : — “ The  main  outfalls  being  completed,  the 
internal  sewerage  is  in  progress,  and  as  much  as 
your  committee  can  afford  to  do  from  year  to 
year  is  done.  Many  miles  of  streets  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  are  in  wretched  condition.  In 
some  cases  there  are  no  sewers,  in  others  two  or 
three  lines  of  old  drains  exist,  of  which  no  one 
knows  the  history.”  New  sewerage  haa  been 
executed  during  the  last  year,  representing  a 
total  length  of  970  yards.  Improvements  have 
lately  been  made  in  the  means  of  access  to  the 
public  sewers  and  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  by 
the  surveyor  in  the  large  sewers  with  a view  to 
disinfect  the  deleterious  gases  generated  therein. 
During  the  last  year  123  new  gullies  have  been 
laid  down  in  70  streets.  The  total  expenditure 
on  public  works  last  year  was  6,1151.  5s.  5d, ; on 
private  works,  2,132L  Os.  4d. — making  a total  of 
8,2471.  5s.  9d.  The  total  expenditure  in  the 
previous  year  was  9,846(.  38.  5d. ; last  year’s  ex- 
penditure therefore  was  1,5981. 17s.  8d.  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  "Want  of  pecuniary 
means  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  this — not  want 
of  necessity  for  amendment.  The  committee 
have  done  “ what  they  can  afford  to  do.”  Can 
the  town  “afford”  all  that  waste  of  energies 
and  loss  of  health  and  life  which  a “wretched 
of  many  miles  of  street  sewerage 


For  the  erection  of  a new  poorhouae,  at  Southampt 
Mr.  T.  A.  Skelton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
H.  Fether:— 

Stevens £22,339  0 

Sanders 21,900  0 

Sawyer  21,511  0 

Sims  & Marten  19,777  0 

Bull  A Sons  (accepted)  19,534  0 


For  roads  and  sewers,  at  Upton,  Esses.  Mr,  J 
Mason,  architect : — 

Cooper  £652  6 

Moxon  & Mutton*  (accepted)  ...  658  0 

Rivett 653  0 

Manning 6^5  14 

Forter  327  0 

• Including  stone  curb. 


For  new  vagrant  wards,  for  the  Guardians  of 
Holbom  Union.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Q 
titles  supplied  bv  Messrs.  Hovenden  & Heath : — 

Lovett.. £3,363  0 0 

Sabey  3,117  0 0 

Beaves 3,014  0 0 

Gadsby  2,950  0 0 

Hart.,, 2,912  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  ® ® 

Simpson  A Son  (accepted)  2,662  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Wilson-street,  I 
hurv  for  Messrs.  Lyons.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architec 

^'Hart 0 0 , 

Patman  A Fotheringham 3,720  0 0 i 

3,-150  0 0 

King  A Sons 3,400  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,3‘JO  0 0 

EiU  A Keddell 3,170  0 0 


For  repairing  and  re-seating  All  Saints’  Church,  I) 
ford.  Messrs.  Thos.  Smith  A Son,  architects.  Quant' 


Allen  £1,170  0 0 

AndrewB(accepted)...  1,007  0 0 

Field  A Son  976  0 0 

Bint 838  0 0 
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he  Prescni  Aspect  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
Works. 

URIOUS  and  diversi- 
fied now  is  the  aspect 
of  the  great  works 
connected  with  the 
Thames  Embank- 
ment scheme.  The 
reports  of  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  which 
we  often  chronicle,  though  they 
state  the  exact  measurement  and 
approximate  cost  of  the  work 
ecuted,  give  no  idea  of  the  appearance  pre- 
ated  at  the  various  stages  of  progi’ess. 
3ro  we  ha'V’^e  a length  of  the  granite  river 
ill,  with  tho  sewer  and  subway  in  the  rear 
it,  completed  up  to  the  parapet,  and  the 
mporary  walls  of  piles  and  caissons,  that 
pt  the  water  out  whilst  it  was  in  course  of 
ecution,  removed;  at  another  spot  we  may  see 
part  just  commenced,  with  all  its  ramifications 
pile-driving,  concrete  staging,  and  steam-  ■ 
gine  pumping;  a little  further  on  a network 
scaSbkIings,  surmounted  by  steam  travelling  j 
mes  and  windlass  hoists,  high  up  in  the  air,  I 
;ing  and  moving  huge  granite  blocks,  pro- 
lims  the  approach  to  completion  attained  in  ! 
other  length.  Here,  again,  is  a piece  not 
iched ; there,  another  being  prepared  for  by  the 
eliminary  formation  of  a wall  of  piles  and 
issons,  with  which  to  shut  out  the  waters, 
jre,  carts  are  busily  uncarting  loads  of  brick- 
ts  and  clay,  brought  from  Soho-sqnaro ; here, 
e Uirwido,  Goole,  is  unloading  granite. 
Bre  is  a posse  of  men  making  concrete,  and 
sting  it  down  from  a great  height,  to  conso- 
[ate  it ; there,  is  a diver  abont  to  descend  into 
le  waters,  to  execute  some  subaqueous  task; 
sre  and  there  are  steam  pile-driving  and  steam 
le-cutting  engines,  steam  pumping-engines, 
earn  cranes,  and  steam  hoists ; and  moored 
jainst  tho  works  is  a floating  raft,  with  a crane 
ion  it.  Depots  of  bricks  ; stabling  for  horses  • 
oithioa  j sheds  for  oiling  mud-boots ; piles  of 
iry  largo  iron  wedges ; piles  of  iron  caissons, 
me  broken,  some  whole ; centres  for  the  tunnel 
wer;  acres  of  timber  network,  in  balk,  for 
propping,  and  strutting,  are  further 
•eminent  objects  in  the  scene.  Curious  bits  of 
d London  are  laid  bare,  here  and  there,  by  the 
d wharf  side,  and  familiar  features  in  other  places 
|6  being  buried  up.  The  dimpled  tideway,  now 
Bing,  now  ebbing,  runs  rapidly  by  all,  whilst  the 
amerous  floating  piers  and  scores  of  small 
•aft  seem  to  sob  audibly  and  visibly  as  the 
pples  are  swollen  by  the  frequent  passing  to 
Qd  fro  of  steamboats.  The  ever-moving,  ever- 
ianging  scene  is  made  still  more  quick  by  the 
reparations  to  form  tho  proposed  railway 
eneath  the  roadway  of  the  embankment;  and, 
gain,  by  the  bridges  and  scaffolding  enclosing 
thers,  spanning  the  river  at  right  angles  with 
all  peopled.  Now  darts  a train  across  the 
iver  from  tho  Charing  Cross  station;  now  the 
ye  considers  itself  reposing  when  distracted 
nly  by  the  swift  procession  of  vehicles  on  the 
Id  bridges.  Here  wo  see  the  shabby  front 
levations  of  dingy  warebonses  and  wharfingers’ 
ffices ; here  the  ugly  back  views  of  more  pVe- 
entious  places,  such  as  the  huge  Charing  Cross 
erminuB  ; and  here  tho  river  fronts  of  handsome 
idifices,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  man- 
ion  at  Whitehall : and,  lower  down,  of  Somerset 


House  and  the  Temple.  Here  chaos  seems  to 
reign  with  utter  confusion  for  a court : there 
order  has  prevailed,  and,  out  of  the  materials 
and  men  accumulated  by  chaos,  has  succeeded 
in  advancing  the  great  scheme.  We  are  now 
looking  only  upon  the  work  of  the  two  contracts 
upon  the  north  shore  of  the  river. 

A marked  instance  of  the  rapid  and  unfore- 
seen growth  of  London  is  the  occasion  for  an 
underground  railway  beneath  this  newest  of  the 
Queen’s  highways.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  which 
is  more  curious,  the  overlooking  of  the  desira- 
bility of  this  convenience  at  the  first,  or  the 
elasticity  of  men’s  minds  in  adapting  it  after  the 
work  was  so  far  advanced  without  it.  Had 
the  project  been  considered  in  the  first  instance, 
an  enormous  expense  would  have  been  spared. 
As  it  is,  thousands  and  thousands  of  cart-loads 
of  soil  thrown  into  the  embankment  will  have  to 
be  dag  out  again  to  make  this  new  communica- 
tion. It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  its  construc- 
tion will  be  taken  into  account  in  those  lengths 
of  the  embankment  not  yet  commenced. 

One  of  the  portions  of  the  river  wall,  now 
nearly  finished,  is  that  which  extends  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Canon-row.  This  is  in 
the  length  undertaken  by  Mr.  Furness.  Here 
the  granite  facing  of  the  curved  and  battered 
river  wall  supporting  the  wide  roadway,  raised 
on  tho  site  of  the  old  mnd-banks,  is  completed 
up  to  the  point  required  for  the  placing  of  the 
parapet.  The  temporary  wall  of  wooden  piles 
and  iron  caissons  used  to  keep  the  water  out 
while  the  work  was  in  progress,  is  removed,  and 
the  river  comes  freely  up  to  lap  and  lash  itself 
against  its  new  granite  boundary.  Two  experi- 
mental lengths  of  parapet  are  placed  in  position 
to  judge  of  the  effect,  of  which  one  has  much 
bolder  mouldings  than  tho  other,  and  is  therefore 
much  to  be  preferred.  Unless  the  original  in- 
tention is  altered,  there  will  bo,  along  the 
parapet,  equi-distant  pedestals  with  lions’  heads 
in  the  front  panel  carrying  iron  rings  in  their 
mouths,  for  the  convenience  of  mooring  barges 
and  boats  of  all  sorts.  These  riugs  are  to  bo , 
firmly  fixed  to  iron  tie-rods,  which  run  beneath  I 
the  roadway  for  many  feet,  and  are  then  securely  : 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  river  wall  with  nuts.  I 
The  now  granite  river  wall,  np  to  the  parapet,  I 
presents  a slightly  curved  batter  of  25  ft.  6 in.  in  I 
height.  At  its  base  it  is,  with  its  background  of 
brickwork,  7 ft.  G in.  thick ; at  its  shallowest 
portion  it  tapers  to  a thickness  of  4 ft.  lOJ  in. 
Above  this  the  parapet  will  carry  up  tho  height 
another  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  In  the  huge  mass  of  concrete 
and  soil  filled  in  between  this  water -wall  and 
the  old  river  front  are  bedded,  first,  the  cylin. 
drical  sewer,  8 fc.  3 in.  in  diameter;  and, 
secondly,  with  a thick  layer  of  concrete  between 
them,  the  arched  subway,  9 ft.  wide  and  7 ft. 
6 in.  high,  that  is  to  afford  convenient  access  to 
the  subterranean  works.  We  have  before  now, 
however,  described  all  this  and  given  sections. 

At  tliis  portion  of  tho  embankment  there  is  a 
flight  of  wide  granite  steps  descending  to  the 
steam-boat  pier  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
Hereabouts  we  note  new  points  of  view,  from 
which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  river  front- 
age have  nob  hitherto  been  criticised.  The  huge 
towers  of  the  great  Westminster  Palace  group 
up,  one  behind  the  other,  from  this  recently  in- 
accessible site  very  effectively.  In  proceeding 
along  the  river  front  eastwards  we  shall  realize 
presently  that  the  base  of  another  public  build- 
ing, Somerset  House,  will  be  to  some  extent 
buried  by  the  new  works.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  structure  is  raised  upon  a base- 
ment of  arches.  These  will  be  partially  hidden 
from  the  river  by  the  new  wall  and  parapet; 
but  it  is  urged  that  the  mass  of  granite  forming 
this  wall  will  prove  an  ample  compensation  to 
the  eye  for  the  loss.  Making  ourwaj  along  the 
still  unformed  roadway,  starting  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  we  first,  however,  come  upon 
the  huge  granite  sheds  and  workshops,  a monster 


dep6t,  that  extends  from  Canon-row,  all  along 
the  front  of  Bnccleugh  Honse  to  the  end  of 
Whitehall-gardens.  These  form  one  of  the  most 
considerable  items  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  scheme.  There  is  one  in  each 
length  of  contract.  They  are  provided  with 
every  requisite  appliance.  Here  the  embank- 
ment is  traversed  by  a stupendous  transverse 
scaffolding,  stretching,  at  a great  elevation,  from 
Canon-row  over  the  whole  width  of  the  works 
into  the  river.  Upon  this  is  a steam  travelling 
crane,  by  James  Taylor  & Co.,  Birkenhead, 
that  is  used  in  the  disposition  of  tho  granite 
brought  by  the  numerous  vessels,  which,  one 
after  another,  are  moored  beneath  the  scaffold- 
ing by  the  bankslde.  As  the  blocks  are  lifted 
out  of  the  vessel  that  has  conveyed  them  to  this 
spot,  they  are  placed  on  railway  wagons,  which 
carry  them  into  the  background  occupied  by  the 
sheds  mentioned ; there  they  are  lifted  off  th& 
wagons  to  be  dressed.  When  this  process  has 
been  effected,  they  are  lifted  by  cranes  ou  to  the 
wagons  again,  and  conveyed  to  the  front,  when 
the  travelling  crane  plucks  them  off  the  trucks 
and  places  them  into  their  destined  positions. 
The  granite  comes  from  various  places,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Ponryn,  and  Dartmoor.  We  observe 
that  a red  granite  is  used  below  low-water 
mark.  Scores  and  scores  of  masons  are  at  work 
in  these  sheds,  making  tho  air  ring  again  with 
the  merry  chink  of  their  tools  upon  the  granite. 

Opposite  Buccleuch  House  there  is  a diver 
descending  a ladder,  supported  on  scaffolding, 
into  the  water.  He  is  bent  upon  giving  assist- 
ance in  the  task  of  removing  piles  no  longer 
required.  There  are  five  men  in  attendance 
upon  him.  First  they  weight  him  with  metal 
weights,  slung  from  his  shoulders  over  his 
diver’s  dress.  His  helmet  is  on,  aud  the  round 
glass  in  front  of  the  face  screwed  tightly  up. 
They  fasten  a rope  to  him.  He  steps  into  the 
water,  which  rises  to  his  knees,  his  middle,  his 
shoulders,  and  finally  closes  over  his  head  as  ho 
descends  from  rail  to  rail.  The  other  two  men 
in  attendance  on  him  pump  air  through  a 
flexible  tube,  which  descends  with  him  into  his 
helmet.  A shovel  is  first  lowered  to  him  ; than' 
an  auger.  The  water  flows  on  as  before.  Craft 
of  all  sorts  pass  and  repass ; still  there  is  no 
sign  of  him.  The  looker-on  begins  to  feel  an 
oppressive  shortness  of  breath  and  sense  of 
anxiety.  His  thoughts  are  uuconneoted,  think- 
ing  now  of  the  naked  pearl-divers  in  warm 
Indian  seas,  wondering  almost  simultaneously 
whether  this  mysterious  stay  of  tho  well-clad 
being  below  the  water  was  another  of  the  secrets- 
that  the  river  would  never  tell,  recurring  to  the 
pearl  fisheries,  and  the  shark-charmers  that  ac- 
company every  pearl-fishing  expedition.  At  last, 
half  au  honr  has  elapsed.  There  is  a slight 
commotion  among  the  attendants,  and  the 
diver’s  helmet  appears  above  water.  As  he 
comes  within  arm’s  reach,  the  round  glass  is 
unscrewed  from  the  front  of  it,  and  a h.audsome 
bearded  face  exposed  to  view.  “ If  I shan’t 
have  a better  tool  I shan’t  do  nothing,”  says  a 
voice  from  within  the  curious  casing,  as  the 
water  runs  off  his  dress  into  a pool.  This  being 
the  means  used,  wo  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  rate  of  progress  is  not  very  startling.  Mr. 
Bazalgette  reported  that  the  value  of  tho  work 
executed  on  this  contract  last  month  exceeded 
12,000Z.  The  value  of  the  whole  work  executed 
including  the  timber,  iron  and  coffer  caisson- 
dams,  the  portions  of  the  Lower-level  sewer  and 
subway  finished,  as  well  as  of  the  small  drains, 
intercepting  sewer,  flushing  sewer,  the  vast 
quantities  of  materials  taken  from  the  river  to 
assist  in  forming  the  embankment,  and  all  the 
brickwork,  masonry,  and  concrete  used  in  tho 
I construction  of  the  piers  and  river  wall,  is  nearly 
300,000Z. 

Beyond  Canon -row,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
gardens  of  Buccleuch  House,  there  is  another 
length  measuring  39G  ft.  finished  to  the  level  of 
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the  parapet,  which  is  2 ft.  9 in.  above  Trinity 
high  water -mark.  The  piles  and  caissons  are 
now  in  course  of  removal  there. 

The  frontage  of  Whitehall  and  its  purlieus  is 
in  various  stages,  subway  and  sewer  being  in 
course  of  formation  in  some  places,  and  the 
cartage  of  bricks  and  rubbish  on  to  the  embank- 
ment still  taking  place.  The  preparations  for  the 
pier  are  very  extensive,  though,  at  present,  con-  ' 
ducted  at  a very  low  level.  They  are  somewhat 
confusingly  complicated  with  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  Whitehall  and  Waterloo 
railway,  and  with  the  junction  of  a cross  sewer. 

The  next  length,  stretching  from  Whitehall  to 
Scotland-yard,  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  caissons 
are  removed ; but  beyond  this,  to  Huugerford 
Bridge,  the  Embankment  is  in  various  backward 
stages.  It  passes  beneath  Charing  Cross  Bridge 
in  this  length. 

In  front  of  Adelplu-terrace  the  wide  roadway 
is  in  conrso  of  formation,  of  very  questionable 
materials,  the  river  mud  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  objectionable  of  these.  There  is  a con- 
tractor’s railway  laid  down  upon  this  newly- 
made  terra  Jirma  (?),  and  a busy  scene  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  motions  of  two  pumping-engines 
under  sheds,  three  crane-hoists,  and  four  others 
employed  in  lowering  and  raising  barrows.  The 
cofl’er  and  iron  caisson  dam  is  fixed  here.  The 
picturesque  water-gate  at  this  point,  which  was 
one  of  the  pleasant  resting-places  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  eye,  as  seen  from  the  river,  is,  by 
these  works,  stranded  high  and  dry,  and  bleared 
with  a foreground  of  mud  and  soil. 

On  a spot  of  frontage  between  the  printing- 
office  of  All  the  Year  Round  and  the  Thames 
Plate  Glass  Works  a posse  of  twenty  men 
and  boys  are  congregated  on  a stage,  mix- 
ing concrete  and  casting  it  down.  At  this  place 
there  seems  to  be  some  want  of  organised 
management  both  as  regards  labour  and  appli- 
ances. The  lime  dep6t  is  situated  on  the  old 
wharf,  therefore  lime  has  to  be  laboriously  con- 
veyed in  sacks  by  barrow  runs  along  the  embank- 
ment in  short  distances  by  four  men,  one 
stationed  beyond  the  other.  The  water,  too, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  spot  required 
by  piping,  is  carried  in  pails  with  great  waste 
of  labour.  And  when  one  batch  of  concrete 
was  mixed  and  thrown  down  there  seemed 
to  be  a long  delay  before  the  men  knew  what 
they  were  to  do  next.  At  this  spot,  too,  to  add 
to  the  complications  of  the  scene,  an  old  sewer 
discharges  itself,  and  the  sewerage  is  pumped 
up  to  a creek  on  a part  of  the  bank  not  yet 
touched.  Here  the  offensive  matter  lies  smelling 
terribly  till  high  water  disperses  some  of  it.  A 
man  is  employed  to  sprinkle  a deodorizing  mate- 
rial upon  it  without  much  beneficial  result. 
This  is,  doubtless,  one  'of  the  disagreeable  con- 
tingencies it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  quite 
satisfactorily.  It  is  here  that  mud-boots  arc 
required  and  provided  for.  At  this  part  of 
the  contract,  which  is  near  its  extremity  and 
consequently  the  commencement  of  the  next  one, 
the  river  is  not  quite  shut  out,  but  finds  its  way 
behind  the  last  twenty  caissons  on  to  the  creek- 
bank  just  mentioned.  But  men  are  now  busy 
driving  piles  in  below  Waterloo  Bridge  at  the 
second  arch  in  front  of  the  first  pier  which  will 
complete  the  length  of  line.  Already  some  part 
of  the  invert  of  the  sewer  is  in  and  a commence- 
has  been  made  with  portions  of  the  brick  and 
granite  front. 

Passing  this  awkward  junction  of  the  two  con- 
tracts, and  getting  east  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  we  are 
on  Mr.  Eilson’s  length,  where  progress  is,  just 
now,  slow,  only  5,0002.  worth  of  work  having  been 
executed  last  month.  There  are,  however,  in  its 
length  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  east  end  of 
Temple  Gardens  several  portions  nearly  finished. 
The  whole  of  the  water  is  shut  out,  save  in  a 
length  of  380  ft.,  and  only  300  ft.  besides  this 
length  is  below  Trinity  high-water  mai’k.  One 
of  the  finished  lengths  terminates  at  the  floating 
Thames  Police  station.  Then  comes  a high 
scaffold  with  a steam  crane  upon  it,  with  its 
granite  dep6t  and  shed  corresponding  to  that  on 
the  first  contract.  Some  of  the  granite  arrives 
at  the  landing-place  already  worked ; but  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  lifted  by  crane  out  of  the 
different  vessels  and  deposited  on  railway  wagons, 
on  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  shed,  whence, 
after  it  is  duly  wrought  into  form,  it  is  again 
Efted  on  to  the  wagons  and  taken  to  its  desti- 
nation. Most  of  the  blocks  of  the  base  coarse  of 
parapets  measure  2 ft.  2 in.  by  5 ft.  2 in.,  and 
are  2 ft.  on  the  bed.  The  heading  blocks  are 
6 ft.  through,  and  2 ft.  on  the  bed.  This  is  ano- 
ther focus  of  activity.  Here,  in  a shed,  is  an 
engine,  by  Appleby,  Brothers,  busy  cutting 


piles;  and  here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  greatest 
novelty  on  the  works, — another  engine  cutting 
timber  dam  under  water. 

There  is  a striking  amount  of  work  executed 
towards  the  completion  of  the  new  pier  at  the 
end  of  Norfolk  and  Essex  streets.  This  occupies 
a length  of  the  embankment  measuring  470  ft. 
It  has  pontoon  recesses,  sluice  valves,  reservoirs 
for  slushing  the  granite  aprons,  a penstock  cham- 
ber in  connexion  with  the  out-fall  sewers  from 
Norfolk-atreet  and  Essex-street,  and  storm  over- 
flows at  each  end  of  the  pier.  Instead  of  jutting 
out  into  the  water,  this  pier  takes  the  form  of  a 
wide  platform,  or  floating  dumby,  lying  along- 
side the  embankment.  The  ap2Jroach  to  it 
consists  of  a handsome  flight  of  granite  steps, 
thereby  outshining  its  rival  structure  at  Livor- 
I5ool.  Smaller  flights  of  granite  steps  at  either 
extremity  will  afford  access  to  smaller  craft  than 
the  ordinaiy  steamboats. 

From  the  site  of  this  pier  to  the  end  of  the 
contract,  or  easternmost  extremity  of  Temple- 
gardens,  the  objects  that  strike  the  eye  as  being 
most  foreign  to  the  old  state  of  things  is  a focus 
of  six  tall  double  monkey-engine  ladders,  and 
thirty  men,all  huddled  together,  just  commencing 
the  last  length  of  the  task.  These  men  are 
laying  the  piles  and  dredging  within,  the  dams. 
It  is  noticeable  that  there  are  but  very  few 
horses  employed  at  the  present  day,  most  of  the 
requisite  power  being  obtained  by  steam.  There 
are,  however,  a few  at  this  point.  These  mighty 
steeds, a life  buoy, more  cranes,  and  an  apparently' 
unfathomable  amonnt  of  mud,  are  now  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  this  truly  transitional 
scene.  The  scaffolding  of  the  Blackfriars  bridges 
adds  to  the  labyrinthical  mystery  of  the  entangle- 
ment. 

The  third  contract,  with  its  proposed  new 
streets  into  the  City,  which  will  be  a more 
important  work  than  either,  is  not  yet  touched. 
Between  two  and  three  years  have  elasped  since 
those  we  have  looked  at  were  commenced. 

, Donbtless,  some  delay  must  bo  attributed  to  the 
complication  of  the  scheme  with  the  proposed 
railways  and  other  improvements  ; but  it  will 
perhaps  be  urged  that  if  the  public  had 
conceded  a larger  expenditure  a swifter  rate  of 
progress  might  have  been  made.  Let  in  shorter 
lengths  to  double  the  number  of  contractors, 
there  would  have  been  double  the  amount  of 
tackle  and  appliances  on  the  length,  and  the 
ground  would  have  been  gob  over  in  half  the 
time.  The  drawback  to  this  rate  of  speed  would 
have  been  its  increased  cost.  By  the  present 
arrangement  the  §ame  machinery,  tackle,  and 
scaffolding  are  shifted  from  spot  to  spot  as 
required,  doing  duty  over  and  over  again,  a mode 
of  proceeding  which  leaves  long  intervals  un- 
touched or  at  a standstill.  Thus  the  expenditure 
of  time  is  a matter  of  diminution  of  price.  Is 
this  a real  bargain  for  the  public  ? 


THE  DESTEUCTION  OF  THE  THAMES 
AND  THE  POISONING  OF  LONDON. 

Tiik  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commission 
for  Preventing  the  Pollution  of  Eivers  as  to  the 
neglected  and  forlorn  state  of  the  river  Thames, 
is  such  as  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
legislative  interference  for  the  preservation,  or, 
rather,  the  restoration  of  the  stream.  Banks 
broken  and  untended,  causing  frequent  and 
costly  floods,  navigation  closed,  millers  raising 
then’  head  water  so  as  to  waterlog  the  riparian 
property,  towing-paths  swept  away  and  unre- 
stored, water  abstracted  without  compensation, 
rain-fall  passed  through  sewers  before  reaching 
the  river,  fish  poisoned,  and  mills  rendered 
nnavailable  from  deterioration  of  the  purity  of 
the  water,  or  from  irregularity  and  want  of 
management  as  to  its  distribution, — such  is  the 
unexaggerated  picture  painted  by  the  witnesses, 
without  any  attempt  at  contradiction.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  mountainous  countries  no  feature 
of  the  ground  is  so  permanent  as  the  course  of  a 
stream.  Boads  may  be  deserted  and  obliterated, 
fortresses  may  bo  dismantled  and  overgrown, 
smaller  buildiugs  altogether  disappear,  forests  be 
converted  into  fuel;  but  unless  the  face  of  the 
country  be  positively  changed  by  earthquake, 
the  first  autumn  storm  will  form  a torrent  in 
the  same  course  that  has  been  maintained  since 
the  last  great  geological  convulsion.  In-  great 
river  valleys  and  alluvial  plains,  however,  the 
permanence  of  the  line  of  water-course,  so  far 
from  being  self-maintained,  requires  the  constant 
care  of  man.  Every  winter  flood  tends  to  alter 
the  course  of  the  river.  Shoals  catch  floating 
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ddbris,  precipitate  mud  and  silt,  give  root  t 
flags,  osiers,  and  aquatic  plants,  and  graduall 
form  into  islands.  Tho  river  deflected  from  it 
course  by  a new  obstacle,  burrows  into  th 
opposite  bank,  undermines  and  carries  off  th 
overhanging  soil,  devours  the  good  land  of  on 
proprietor,  and  leaves  barren  sand  or  weed 
mud  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  channel.  Th 
action  of  the  rain-swollen  stream  is  as  capriciov 
in  a vertical  as  in  a horizontal  direction.  Th 
rush  of  water  over  weirs  or  through  gates,  dig 
deep  boles  immediately  below  the  obstacle,  teai 
up  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  undei 
mines  and  destroys  the  masonry  or  woodwork  c 
the  locks  and  weirs.  The  soil  thus  ploughed  u 
by  the  force  of  the  water  is  held  in  suspension  onl 
so  long  as  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  ui 
checked.  As  the  river  widens  in  its  course,  ( 
enters  on  a level  reach,  the  clay  or  sand  whic 
tho  water  holds  in  mechanical  suspension 
dropped  from  tho  more  gently  flowing  strean 
and  thus  a series  of  hills  and  hollows  is  forme 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  a series  of  islands,  ( 
undermined  banks,  and  of  stony  or  muddy  fori 
shore,  abandoned  by  the  stream,  is  constant 
tending  to  augment.  Nor  is  this  the  only  di 
structive  action  exercised  by  an  untended  rive 
Over  the  whole  of  its  course,  when  its  watei 
are  rendered  turbid  by  winter  floods,  gradu 
but  constant  deposition  is  taking  place.  T1 
entire  level  width  of  great  river  valleys,  such  £ 
in  tho  case  of  tho  Garonne  at  Bordeaux,  and  i 
the  Severn  from  Worcester  to  Gloucester,  shov 
the  surface  of  tho  alluvial  deposit  brougl 
down  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  in  whic 
it  has  again  cut  for  itself  a channel  for  tl 
ordinary  flow,  while  it  swells  over  the  broe 
meadows  in  time  of  flood.  This  deposit  on  tl 
bed  of  tho  river  so  far  diminishes  the  water-wa 
as  to  require  constant  attention  and  additions  1 
the  banks.  In  our  Eastern  Counties,  as  in  tl 
Netherlands,  which  they  so  much  resemble,  tl 
bed  of  the  river  is  not  unfrequently  higher  tha 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  ground.  The  saufl 
care  of  the  banks  or  levees  is  requisite  in  til 
case  of  the  Delaware.  The  measurement  of  th 
geological  action  of  runniug  water  by  the  form; 
tion  of  deltas  is  well  known  ; and  while  tl 
effect  of  the  Thames  or  the  Severn  is  not  to  I 
compared  in  degree  with  that  of  the  Nile,  tl 
Danube,  or  tho  Ganges,  it  is  the  same  in  kii 
and  in  tendency,  and  demands,  considering  tl 
high  value  of  land  on  tho  immediate  course 
tho  principal  English  rivers,  both  constant  ai 
enlightened  care. 

In  the  times  when,  before  the  competition  of 
more  rapid  mode  of  economic  transit  existed,  tl 
importance  of  the  Thames  as  a great  bighwi 
was  more  generally  admitted  than  is  at  prose; 
the  case ; the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  con 
mitted  tho  conservancy  of  the  upper  part  of  tl 
river,  above  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  Loi 
don,  to  a body  of  commissioners,  who  no 
amount  to  between  6C0  and  700,  entitled  to  a 
if  they  take  the  necessary  oath.  The  ex-c_ffic 
commissioners  comprise  the  representatives 
Parliament  of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Glouceste 
Berks,  and  Bucks,  and  of  all  cities  and  borougl 
within  those  counties ; those  of  Middlesex  at  l 
Surrey;  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Sont  j 
wark ; of  the  University  of  Oxford ; the  Loi  I 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  ; the  Vice-Chm  I 
cellor  and  heads  of  Colleges  of  Oxford ; tl  I 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church;  the  Dei  j 
and  Canons  of  Windsor ; the  Provost  and  Fellovi 
of  Eton  College  j the  rectors  and  incumbenB 
of  all  parishes  touched  by  the  Thames  aik 
Isis  from  Cricklade  to  Staines ; the  mayoM 
and  recorders  of  Oxford,  Abingdon,  Wallingforp 
Eeading,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and  WindsoK 
the  senior  bridge-warden  of  Great  Mario’* 
and  tho  clerk  of  the  works  at  Windsor  CastlD 
Further,  every  person  having  land  in  either  B 
the  counties  of  Wilts,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Berkp 
and  Bucks  to  the  value  of  1002.  per  auuuna 
every  heir  of  a landowner  in  these  counties  life 
double  that  amount ; any  resident  in  either  M 
these  counties  who  owns  land  iu  Great  Brital 
of  the  value  of  1002.  per  annum,  or  who  is  hoi 
of  laud  to  twice  that  value;  every  such  reside;^ 
who  possesses  3,0002.  personalty,  or  who  is  ^ 
bondholder  on  the  navigation  to  the  amount  B 
5002.,  is  eutitled  to  qualify  as  a oommissionei 
That  so  cumbrous  and  heterogeneous  a bocii 
should  fulfil  the  executive  functions  of  riv.|' 
wardens  could  hardly  have  been  seriously  anl*j 
cipated;  and  when  it  is  added  that  since  tbi 
opening  of  railways  the  annnal  income  of  tb 
commissioners  has  fallen  from  15,0002.  to  3, 000,1 
that  counsel  are  of  opinion  that  commissioneji 
would  be  personally  liable  for  expendituiji 
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ordered  by  meetings  of  the  board  at  wticb  they 
happened  to  be  present,  that  they  “ are  without 
funds  and  can  do  nothing,”  wo  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  further  assertions  of  the  witnesses 
that  they  are  “an  unworkable  body,  unfit  to  bo 
even  a constituency  j”  that  “ they  are  now  at  a 
dead  lock,  in  debt,  with  no  power  to  borrow,  and 
with  works  every  where  falling  into  decay.” 

Under  these  circamstences  it  is  a natural  re- 
sult that  there  should  be  no  navigation  above 
Newbridge;  none  between  Oxford  and  Ensham; 
that  the  fisheries  are  insignificant  in  value ; 
that  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  choked 
with  weeds  and  silting  up ; that  the  volume  of  the 
river  is  much  reduced  ; and  that  the  foulness  of 
the  stream  has  increased  even  more  than  its 
quantity  baa  diminished. 

Oxford,  Windsor,  Reading,  Kingston,  Rich- 
mond, and  other  places  contribute  the  steady 
daily  flow  of  the  sewage  of  a population  of 
180,000  persona  to  the  contents  of  the  river 
above  the  pumping  stations  of  the  metropolitan 
water  supply.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Reading,  tells  us 
that  ho  has  seen  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
dead  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  sheep,  besides  filth 
from  the  manufactories,  from  the  hospital,  and 
from  the  gaol,  coming  into  the  water  supply  for 
London  from  theKennet;  that  from  just  above 
Reading  to  where  this  tributary  enters  the 
Thames  it  is  in  a deplorably  filthy  state ; and 
that  the  bottom  of  this  part  of  the  stream  is  so 
saturated  with  gas  tar  that  a fishing-line  be- 
tjomes  coated  with  it,  and  a cane  thrust  to  tho 
bottom  would  get  an  inch  or  two  of  gas-tar  and 
mnd.  The  Cherwell  and  the  Isis  “are  contami- 
nating the  Thames  to  an  enormous  extent.”  In 
fact,  but  for  the  peculiar  propensity  of  river 
water  to  deposit  its  mechanical  pollutions  in  its 
TOUrse,  and  thus  to  run  itself  clear,  even  when 
lining  its  bed  with  a pestiferous  mud  that  is 
offensive  if  stirred  up  by  an  oar  or  a boat- 
hook, the  water  of  the  Thames,  where  pumped 
up  by  the  water  companies  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis,  would  be  as  offensive  as  that  which 
was  d:iily  to  be  seen  between  the  bridges  before 
the^  O)  .juing  of  the  new  outfall  of  the  metro- 
politcu  drainage.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  mechanical  purity 
throws  no  light  on  the  chemical  state  of  the 
water ; and  that  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
jndge,  are  of  opinion  that  water  once  thus  pol- 
luted, until  it  has  undergone  tho  natural  filtra- 
tion of  passing  through  the  earth,  may  contain 
elements  liable,  under  circumstances  that  wo 
neither  can  control  nor  understand,  to  develops 
into  active  poison. 

_ The  plain  and  unvarnished  fact  that  the  inha- 
bitants and  visitors  of  the  metropolis  are  thus 
Bubjected  to  the  risk,  however  low  wo  may 
reckon  the  probability,  yet  the  scientifically 
denounced  risk,  of  the  outbreak  of  pestilence, 
ungovernable  in  its  rage  if  it  once  make  bead, 
because  springing  from  the  pollution  of  one  main 
element  of  daily  consumption,  is  enough  to 
awaken  tho  earnest  interest  of  every  individual 
concerned.  When  wo  hear  of  the  appearance  of 
cholera  at  Mecca, at  Cairo,  or  at  Marseilles;  still 
more,  when  we  note  with  vivid  alarm  tho  occur- 
rence of  a sporadic  case  at  Liverpool  or  South- 
ampton, we  rush  with  frantic  energy  into  a 
series  of  sanitary  measures,  that  many  of  those 
who  have  most  studied  the  features  of  tha 
dreaded  scourge  bold  to  be  somewhat  inappro- 
priate. But  whatever  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health  may  or  may  not  increase  the  ravages  of 
toolera,  wo  have  a more  destructive,  though 
often  less  considered  enemy,  daily  at  our  doors; 
and  the  effect  of  drinking  water  in  any  way  con- 
taminated by  sewage  matter  in  increasing  the 
virulence  of  typhoid  fevers,  is  well  known  to 
every  physician.  Tain  are  fumigation  and  lime- 
washing,  boards  of  health,  and  visitations  of  the 
closer  alleys  and  dens  of  our  great  cities,  if  a 
poisoned  stream  is  poured  into  our  cups  from 
wo  palaces  of  Belgravia  to  the  cottages  of 
napping.  Vain  will  be  the  utmost  resources  of 
our  ablest  physicians  if  a Lot  summer,  or  any  of 
those  mysterious  atmospheric  or  electric  changes, 
the  operation  of  which  wo  so  little  understand, 
commence  the  fermentation  of  tho  poisonous 
germs  that  the  Kennet  and  the  Cherwell  pour 
into  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames.  The  genius 
has  brought  before  every  eye  a ter- 
ri  0 picture  of  London  during  the  prevalence  of 
a scourge,  as  to  which  it  was  hoped  that  the 

reat  Eire  had  for  ever  removed  the  danger  of 
IS  recurrence.  We  are  now,  and  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  report,  it  is  with  our  eyes  open, 
exposing  our  great  city  to  a danger  more  terrible 
than  that  of  either  the  plague  of  16G5,  or  the 
fire  of  1666. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Two  questions  suggest  themselves  from  this 
view  of  the  case.  The  first  is  this.  What  is 
the  Legislature  doing  in  the  matter  ? What  will 
bo  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of 
tho  House  of  Commons  ? On  whom  do  ministers 
throw  the  responsibility  of  action  in  a question 
of  such  urgent  importance,  one  as  to  which  they 
can  no  longer  plead  that  they  are  in  want  of 
information  ? This  just  and  most  natural 
question  should  bo  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
Parliament,  by  the  press,  by  every  engine  and 
organ  of  public  opinion,  and  should  be  replied  to 
as  by  grave  and  serious  men  who  feel  themselves 
standing  in  the  presence  of  a great  danger. 
The  other  question  is  one  to  which  the  reply,  to 
be  conclusive,  must  be  less  prompt.  What  is 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  those  sources  of 
danger  and  disease  if  misused,  of  fertility  and 
wealth  if  wisely  economised,  which  now  pollute 
our  rivers  ? 

To  this  second  question  tho  report  of  the 
River  Commissioners  furnishes  a partial  reply. 
There  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  that  the  pollution 
of  rivers  can  be  prevented  at  no  great  cost. 
Sanitary  precautions  need  not  wait  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  But  wo  look  for  not 
only  an  adequate  safeguard,  but  the  best  method 
of  applying  the  most  advantageous  form  of 
safeguard.  On  this  subject  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commissioners  might  have  enabled 
them,  if  less  pressed  for  time,  to  indicate  some 
very  important  principles.  The  subject  well 
deserves  further  and  fuller  consideration. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
CONCERNING  THE  OBSTRUCTION  OF 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS.* 

Continuing  this  subject,  we  give  the  pith  of 
tho  paper  read  by  Professor  Donaldson  ; — 

In  presuming  to  suggest,  at  the  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Kerr  read  his  very  important  paper 
on  the  “ Subject  of  Ancient  Rights  of  Light  and 
Air,”  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  should 
be  deferred  to  another  evening,  as  it  was  then 
too  late  to  enter  upon  its  consideration  so  fully 
as  it  deserved,  I had  no  idea  of  opening  the  dis- 
cussion myself;  but  as  our  honorary  secretaries 
requested  me  to  do  so,  I felt  myself  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  wish.  Not  that  I think  myself 
at  all  competent  adequately  to  grapple  with  so 
complex  a subject,  but  as  there  are  many  recent 
decisions  which  liavo  strictly  and  acenrately 
laid  down  the  law,  hitherto  supposed  to  bo 
vague  and  apparently  undedned,  and  as  this 
interpretation  of  the  rights  of  owners  appears 
to  me,  as  it  does  to  Professor  Kerr,  to  trench 
arbitrarily  by  its  empirical  dictum, — seeming  to 
to  be  at  variance  with  natural  rights,  and  to 
interfere  with  the  improvement  and  necessary 
enlargement  of  property  in  cities, — I venture  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  some  very  impor- 
tant observations  on  the  matter.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  legal  mind  will  take  up  the 
subject,  and  produce  a reliable  work  embodying 
accurately  and  fully  the  law  ns  it  is,  and  suggest 
some  remedies  for  the  wrongs  it  inflicts.  It  is 
not  unbecoming  for  architects  to  endeavour  to 
unravel  these  mysteries,  as  it  is  upon  their  state- 
ments of  facts  and  opinions  as  to  probable 
results,  that  action  is  taken,  and  as  their  own 
designs  for  buildings  in  towns  must  conform  to 
the  limited  terms  of  the  law.  But  I must 
observe,  also,  that  the  judges  are  apt  not  to 
place  that  reliance  upon  professional  evidence  to 
which  we  may  consider  it  entitled,  from  the 
spirit  of  one-sided  advocacy  from  which  it  too 
often  proceeds,  and  the  necessarily  contradictory 
statements  made;  and  I think  that  onr  friend 
Professor  Kerr  must  invent  some  more  simple 
diagrams  and  illustrations  of  his  theory  ere  he 
will  induce  a judge  or  jury  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  his  ingenions  bnt  elaborate 
series  of  lines,  the  very  sight  of  which  is  apt  to 
bewilder  the  previously  uninitiated. 

The  Light  and  Air  question, — one  of  great 
importance,  as  involving  serious  consequences  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property, — divides  itself 
into  two  clear  and  distinct  divisions ; — tho  rights 
of  tho  owner;  tho  rights  of  tho  neighbour.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  natural  right  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  would  be  absolute, — " ab  imo 
usque  ad  cceZum;  ” but  this  enjoyment  is  limited 
by  the  legal  restriction,  necessarily  artificial,  as 
to  tho  extent  to  which  such  right  shall  not 
diminish  tbe  enjoyment  to  which  tho  neighbour 
is  entitled.  But  there  are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
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rights  which  may  apply  to  a plot.  It  would 
appear  a natural  conclusion,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  the  enjoyments  of  an  owner  in 
respect  of  light  and  air,  they  should  arise  from 
or  be  provided  on  his  own  plot ; but  there  are 
usually  public  rights  attached  thereto,  which 
afford  him  certain  easements,  as,  for  instance, 
when  tho  plot  abuts  on  a public  way,  which  thus 
affords  him  access,  light,  and  air  on  that  aide. 
And  there  are  also  rights  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  land,  which  by  law  belong  to  him 
from  prescriptive  right;  that  is,  not  a mere 
natural  right,  but  a right  from  previous  enjoy- 
ment for  a certain  period  of  time.  This  period 
has  been  fixed  by  law  (2  & 3 Wm.  4,  c.  71)  at 
twenty  years,  as  follows : — 

“ Clause  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  that, 
when  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any 
dwelling-house,  workshop,  or  other  building, 
shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for 
the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without  interrup- 
tion, the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  any  local  usage  or  custom  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  tho  same  was  enjoyed  hy  some  con- 
sent or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for 
that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing.” 

As  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (T ates  v.  Jack, 
1866),  there  was  supposed  to  exist  previously  a 
local  custom  in  the  city  of  London,  by  which  the 
owner  of  a house  in  any  street  was  permitted  to 
raise  it  to  whatever  height  he  might  think  fit. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  law  should  so  dis- 
regard the  inherent  rights  of  an  owner  that,  if 
a neighbour  should  cover  his  plot  with  a build- 
ing, and  derive  all  his  easements  of  air  and 
light  from  hia  neighbours’  land,  the  law  does  not 
protect  the  neighbours  from  such  an  assumption, 
nor  even  by  law  to  compel  the  abatement,  but 
forces  them  to  protect  their  rights  by  the  expen- 
sive process  of  erections  in  front  thereof, — erec- 
tions possibly  useless  ami  nuisances  to  them- 
selves, and  occupying  space.  Why  should  they 
not  be  able  to  protect  their  rights  by  proper 
notices,  or  by  law  be  enabled,  as,  I believe,  is 
the  case  in  France,  by  a short  process,  to  com- 
pel the  abatement  of  the  trespass  ? 

And  another  case  may  arise  of  the  limitation 
of  enjoyment  of  one’s  property.  On  one  side  of 
a street  there  may  be  a house,  say  20  ft.  high, 
and  on  the  opposite  plot  no  building.  The 
owner  of  this  plot  may  not  erect  any  building 
which  may  obstrnct  the  light  of  the  low  build- 
ing, which  may  be  only  20  ft.  high,  altbongb,  if 
he  were  able  to  carry  np  on  bis  own  ground  a 
bnilding  60  ft.  or  60  ft.  high,  it  would  be  im- 
mensely beneficial  to  him.  But  this  right  as  to 
direct  light  applies  even  to  an  obstruction  in  a 
lateral  direction,  as  the  owner  of  an  erection  of 
twenty  years’  standing  exercises  as  to  light  and 
air  a lordship  to  the  properties  not  only  in  front 
but  to  tho  right  and  left  of  him. 

Vice-Chancellor  Kinderslcij.  Martin  v.  Headon. 
ith  May,  1866. 

Reported  in  the  Times,  May  7.  Re  Premises 
Conduit-place,  London-street,  Paddihgton.  The 
question,  then,  here,  was  the  quantity  of  light 
obstructed ; and  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  actual  amount  of  sky  area  lost  was  not  only 
to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  space  to  which 
the  plaintiff’s  right  had  already  been  reduced  by 
tbe  previous  buildings.  Looking  at  it  in  that 
point  of  view,  although  it  was  trne  that  here  the 
obstruction  was  oblique,  an  enormous  amount  of 
sky  area  was  obstructed, — more  than  half.  The 
evidence  established  a serious  and  material 
injury  ; and  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  plaintiff 
was  obliged  to  cease  from  using  hia  cutting. room 
in  consequence,  and  that  a previous  occupant 
had  left  because  the  defendant’s  houses  were 
built. 

A defendant  had  not  a right  to  say  that,  be- 
cause a plaintiff  could  carry  on  his  business 
elsewhere,  he  was  not  entitled  to  relief.  He  was 
entitled  to  be  relieved  against  whatever  inter- 
fered with  his  business  of  a tradesman,  or  his 
convenience  and  enjoyment  if  not.  There  must 
be  a declaration  that  tho  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
damages,  and  the  usual  inquiry  on  tho  subject. 

But  let  us  suppose,  that  the  neighbour  or 
neighbours,  from  unwillingness  to  incur  the 
wasteful  expense  of  screen,  or  not  at  tbe  moment 
aware  of  tbe  extent  to  which  the  erection  may 
have  compromised  his  rights,  should  have 
allowed  such  trespass  to  tho  builder  for  twenty 
years,  then  the  plenitude  of  right  accrues  to  the 
builder,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  him, — who  has 
already  for  twenty  years  by  sufferance  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  the  encroachment  npon 
tho  adjoining  rights,— not  to  have  establi^ed 
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his  control  over  his  neighbonr’s  property.  But 
the  unrighteousness  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law  becomes  one-sided  and  more  oppressive  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  inherent  or 
primitive  natural  rights  of  property,  when  we 
consider  the  case  of  two  plots  opposite  to  each 
other  on  either  side  of  a street  or  public 
thoroughfare.  The  one  has  an  erection,  say  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  his  opposite  neighbour  one  of  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.  The  latter  may  not  raise  bis  building,  as 
it  may  obscure  the  light  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  50  ft.  or  GO  ft.  high,  because  it  was  not 
convenient  to  him  to  carry  up  his  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 
building  to  a greater  height  previously,  and  thus 
he  is  tied  down  to  his  dwarfish  proportions  in 
face  of  his  gigantic  opponent,  and  must  so  re- 
main. Ought  not  the  public  way  to  confer,  at  all 
events,  equal  rights  on  the  owners  of  buildings 
on  both  sides,  and  at  least  to  allow  of  an  erection 
to  a like  height  on  both  sides  ? Or  why  should 
the  dwarf  on  one  side  be  able  to  stunt  the  growth 
of  the  aspiring  erection  on  the  other,  and  to  keep 
it  down  to  the  like  diminutive  elevation  of  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.,  and  not  leave  both  free  ? Does  not  this 
become  a public  wrong,  as  reducing  the  value  of 
property,  the  improvement  of  which  is  a public 
benefit  ? 

Let  us  also  imagine  another  case.  A man  has 
his  building,  A,  say  -10  ft.  or  50  ft.  high  on  a 
plot  of  ground,  which  building  immediately  abuts 
on  a vacant  plot,  B,  say  20  ft.  wide;  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vacant  plot  is  another  plot,  C, 
on  which  a man  desires  to  erect  a lofty  build- 
ing, say  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  which  may  inter- 
cept the  light  and  air  of  the  original  building  ; 
why  should  he  be  restrained  from  exorcising  his 
morally  just  control  over  his  own  plot,  when  a 
stranger  intervenes  between  the  two  ? 

Svhstanfial  damage  must  be  done.  The  terra 
“ considerably  obstructed”  does  not  enable  the 
judge  to  form  an  opinion.  The  mere  having  to 
alter  the  position  of  a table  to  work  at  in  order 
to  see  better,  is  not  sufficient  evidence. 


allows  him  to  carry  up  an  erection,  however  it 
may  affect  adjoining  owners,  provided  it  be  done 
at  a distance  of  6 ft.  within  his  own  boundary. 

The  reader  then  referred  to  various  recent 
decisions,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
stated  in  our  columns,  and  are  given  more  at 
length  in  the  WeeUy  Picpcyi-ter  and  other  legal 
journals. 


THE  AGE  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PORTKAITS  TESTED  BY 
COSTUME  AND  HEEALDRY.* 


Concluding  Notice, 


KEIGNS  OF  JAMES  I.  AND  CHARLES  I. — THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH.— REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  11.  AND 
JAMES  11. 


The  stringency  of  the  law  applies  in  the  case, 
where  a man  has  one  window  just  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  : an  opposite  neighbour  desires 
-to  build  up  in  front  at  a reasonable  distance. 
The  room  with  the  one  window  might  have  all 
the  light  already  possessed,  and  even  more,  if 
another  might  be  introduced  or  the  window 
enlarged  ; but  this  is  not  allowed,  if  the  owner 
object,  although  bis  opposite  neighbour  might  bo 
willing  to  bo  at  the  expense.  We  will  now  con- 
sider the  French  law  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is 
extremely  simple,  as  explained  in  the  following 
work  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Institute, — Manvel 
des  Lois  du  Bdtimmt  ^lahord  par  la  Socidtd 
Ccntralc  des  Architectes.  8vo.  Paris,  1863. 

By  the  French  law  no  owner  can  make  an 
opening  in  his  external  wall,  so  as  to  overlook 
the  property  of  an  adjoining  owner  but  under 
certain  restrictions.  It  must  have  an  iron 
grating,  the  bars  of  which  must  not  be  wider 
apart  than  4 in.,  or  be  inclosed  by  gronnd  glass, 
fixed  in  with  plaster  so  as  nob  to  open;  and  the 
openings,  which  may  be  of  any  size,  may  not 
have  the  sill  lower  than  6 ft.  above  the  floor. 
These  precautions  show  that  such  windows  are 
a concession  to  give  light  to  a room  or  closet, 
but  so  that  the  adjoining  owner’s  property  may 
not  be  overlooked.  The  builder  must  give  notice 
to  the  adjoining  owner  of  such  iutended  open- 
ings, and  indemnify  him  for  any  damage  caused 
by  such  openings  ; and  the  adjoining  owner  may 
close  them  upon  buying  the  half  of  the  wall. 

These  regulations  attach  to  any  wall  within 
the  distance  of  G ft.  from  the  land  of  an  adjoin- 
ing owner,  and  never  acquire  any  prescriptive 
right.  And  the  adjoining  owner,  if  it  be  in  the 
country,  may  at  any  time  carry  up  another  wall 
immediately  adjoining  the  previous  wall.  One 
may  not  have  a window  overlooking  the  neigh- 
bours’ grounds,  or  a balcony  or  other  projection, 
except  there  be  a distance  of  6 ft.  between  front 
of  the  balcony  or  the  projection,  or  between  the 
wall  in  which  the  windows  are  and  the  land  of 
the  adjoining  owner.  Nor  may  there  be  an 
oblique  view  nearer  than  2 ft.  from  the  end. 
But  supposing  an  owner  has  acquired  the  right 
of  a direct  view  from  a window  in  a wall,  which 
separates  two  properties,  still  the  adjoining 
opposite  owner  may  erect  a wall  or  building  in 
front,  provided  it  be  at  a distance  of  6 ft.  from 
the  face  of  the  said  wall,  such  distance  of  6 ft. 
being  upon  his  own  ground  ; and  any  return 
wall  may  be  built,  provided  it  be  at  the  distance 
of  2 ft.  from  the  opening.  No  prescriptive  title 
precludes  the  right  of  the  adjoining  owner. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  French  law  jealously 
protects  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 


This  period,  although  embracing,  I may  say, 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it 
commences  in  1603  and  reaches  to  1688,  will  be 
very  briefly  noticed  by  me,  as  the  nearer  wo 
approach  our  own  times  the  better  are  onr  means 
of  information  j and  though  we  may  still  meet 
with  many  mis-uomers  and  portraits  of  doubtful 
identity,  there  are  very  few  instances  in.  which 
a glaring  discrepancy  in  the  costume  or  the 
appearance  of  a contradictory  coat  of  arms  will 
justify  any  observations  of  mine.  I do  Jiot  pre- 
tend to  point  out  apocryphal  Nell  Gwynnes  or 
mis-named  Marys  of  Modena,  where  the  drees — 
little  as  there  may  be  of  it — is  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  the  time  ; and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion  to  suggest  that  No.  422,  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  as  a child  under  two  years  old, 
painted  in  1577,  would  have  been  more  correctly 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

No.  423,  however,  presents  a curious  point  for 
investigation.  Tho  subject  is  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  as  a boy,  stag- 
hnnting,  with  a companion  about  his  own  age,  a 
servant,  a horse,  and  a dog.  Over  the  prince  is 
suspended  a shield  of  the  royal  arms  differenced 
by  a label  of  three  points  argent,  the  proper  dis- 
tinction for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  person  de- 
picted ; but  above  the  head  of  his  young  com- 
panion is  a shield  with  the  arms  of  Devereux, 
argent  a fess  gules,  in  chiefs  torteaux;  while  in  a 
picture  precisely  similar  as  regards  composition, 
and  differing  only  in  very  unimportant  details  of 
landscape,  now  in  the  possession  of  tho  Baroness 
North,  at  Wroxton,  the  arms  on  the  latter 
shield  arc  those  of  Harington,  of  E.xton,  aryenf, 
fret  sahle,  impaling  Kelway  or  Kellaway, 
argent,  two  glazier’s  nippers  in  saltire  sable, 
between  four  peais  oj'.  Harding,  who  has  en- 
graved this  latter  picture,  unhesitatingly  asserts 
that  the  companion  of  Prince  Henry  is  John, 
second  Lord  Harington,  the  arms  being  those 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  age  corre- 
sponding with  the  date  on  the  picture  near  to 
the  figure,  “ 1603.  iEb.  11, ’’"that  over  the  prince 
being  “ 1603.  iEt.  9.”  There  are  no  dates  dis- 
cernible on  the  picture  in  this  exhibition,  I be- 
lieve; but  the  same  would  equally  well  agree 
with  the  ages  of  the  Prince  and  Robert  Deverenx, 
third  Earl  of  Essex,  born  1592,  and  restored  by 
King  James  to  the  honours  of  his  unfortunate 
father  (one  of  Elizabeth’s  victims)  in  1603.  This 
would  then  be  the  portrait  of  the  youth  who  was 
forced  or  inveigled  at  the  age  of  fourteen  into  a 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Howard,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  one  year 
younger  than  himself.  (See  Nos.  504  and  505.) 
It  would  have  been  very  desirable  to  have  had 
the  picture  from  Wroxton  placed  beside  this 
from  Hampton  Court,  in  order  to  compare  the 
faces  of  these  two  youths.  We  might  then  be 
able  to  decide  whether  one  is  a copy  of  the 
other,  the  arms  being  altered ; or,  which  I am 
inclined  to  think  is  tho  case,  they  are  each 
original  portraits,  painted,  probably,  by  order  of 
the  prince,  representing  two  of  his  favourite 
companions  in  the  same  attitude  and  occupa- 
tion,— presentation  pictures,  it  may  be,  to  these 
young  noblemen,  and,  therefore,  still  more  valu- 
able to  their  descendants.  I need  scarcely  point 
out  that  the  description  in  the  catalogue,  “ with 
an  attendant  — Lord  Harrington”  (the  name 
should  be  spelt  with  one  r),  is  an  error  occasioned 
by  confounding  the  two  pictures  and  overlooking 
the  arms. 

No.  430,  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  poet  nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
bom  in  1580-81,  and  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  10th  April,  1630,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  is  here  represented  just 


* See  pp.  320,  357,  360, 400,  ante. 


as  old,  if  not  older,  in  a dress  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  fashion  about  the  time  he 
was  born.  He  is  described  as  “ leaning  on 
treasurer’s  staff;”  but  a white  staff  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  he  was  Lord  Treasurer 
any  more  than  it  would  prove  that  he  was  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  Lord  Steward.  In  this  instance, 
if  William  Herbert,  it  is  the  staff  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  which  office  he  held  under  King 
James  ; but  I think  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
name  of  this  portrait. 

No.  -199,  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G, 
said  to  have  died  in  1636  (see  No.  538).  The 
hair  and  general  costume  in  this  portrait  are  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  full-length  of  the 
same  individoal  (No.  538)  is,  I should  say,  much 
more  to  be  depended  upon. 

No.  663,  Sir  John  Minnes,  Knight.  A copy 
of  this  fine  portrait  is  exhibited,  No.  782,  as  the 
Cromwellian  leader  Henry  Ireton,  but  the  mis- 
nomer is  hinted  at  in  the  catalogue.  The 
veritable  portrait  of  Ireton  is  surely  that  lent  by 
Mr.  Charles  Polhill,  No.  789. 

No.  816,  Admiral  Robert  Blake.  Compare  thu 
fine  expressive  portrait  with  Nos.  818  and  825 
Independently  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  features  in  Mr.  Andrew  Fountaine’s  life-like 
contribution  with  those  displayed  in  the  loans 
from  Wadham  College  and  Mr.  Raymond  Pelly 
after  making  all  allowances  for  difference  of  age 
I cannot  consider  the  two  latter  portraits  ai 
those  of  a man  who  died  in  1667.  The  twisted 
cravat  smacks  more  of  the  a^  of  William  III 
Upon  what  authority  have  they  been  attributed 
to  tho  brave  old  Somersetshire  worthy  ? 

After  leaving  tho  period  of  the  Common 
wealth,  and  entering  the  “lower  gallery,  east,’ 
appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  celebrities  o 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James, 
find  my  task  is  accomplished.  That  there  ar' 
many  portraits  amongst  them  misnamed  I fee 
pretty  confident ; but  unless  I could  point  out  ' 
discrepancy  which  would  sustain  the  doubt, 
would  be  the  mere  expression  of  my  individua 
opinion,  and  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  am 
casual  visitor.  Of  the  confusion  occasioned  b; 
erroneous  attributions,  a ludicrous  instance  wa 
recalled  to  me  by  a fi’iend  whom  I met  in  thi 
gallery  one  day  last  week.  There  is  here  a goo 
portrait  of  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  an  en 
graving  of  which  has  been  made  to  do  duty  fo 
Bloomfield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  as  non 
existed  of  him,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  bee: 
very  like  Flamsteed.  That  truth  in  thes 
matters  is  most  valuable  and  desirable  wi 
surely  be  allowed  by  even  those,  and  I fear  ther 
may  be  some,  whom  I may  have  displeased  by  th 
doubts  I have  raised  or  the  facts  I have  est£ 
blished.  One  of  the  great  objects — I will  venturi 
to  say,  the  greatest  object — of  this  exhibition,  ij 
avowedly,  instruction  ; and  to  advance  thaj 
object,  without  fear  or  favour,  by  every  mearu 
in  his  power,  is,  I think,  the  imperative  duty  c 
every  gentleman  who  has  been  honoured  b 
having  his  name  placed  in  the  list  of  the  con 
mibtee  of  advice. 

The  means  in  my  power  are  limited  to  sue 
knowledge  of  costume  and  heraldry  as  I hay 
been  enabled  to  acquire  during  a tolerably  Ion 
life  of  assiduous  research,  and  for  some  yea: 
past  with  the  advantages  of  professional  laboui 
in  the  College  of  Arms.  I know  there  ai 
persons  who  dispute  the  value  of  such  indici 
tions  as  tests  of  authenticity.  To  these  I m 
only  put  one  question.  Can  the  most  iniagini 
tive  painter  design  the  precise  costume  whic 
will  be  worn  by  tho  gentlemen  of  England  in  tl 
year  1900 — only  thirty-four  years  hence — < 
even  the  exact  form  of  bonnet  that  the  ladi< 
will  affect  next  season?  Fashions  are  exceei 
iogly  ephemeral,  and  old  ones  frequently  r 
turned  to;  but  there  is  invariably  something 
the  details  which  characterises  tho  particuli 
period,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a man  i 
woman  in  a dress  of  the  reign  of  Elizabcth^cs 
have  been  painted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  "S  III 
Knickerbockers  appear  in  the  sixteenth  centur  i 
but  could  a portrait  of  a gentleman  of  tl» 
present  day  so  attired  be  mistaken  for  a co:i 
temporary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? Or  that  of: 
young  lady  in  a “ Garibaldi”  and  a pork -pie  hj 
bo  received  as  a likeness  of  Lady  Mary  Worth' 
Montague  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ? Yet  there  &r 
misnomers  still  more  absurd  in  this  exhibition 
Heraldry  is  a severer  test ; for  the  slighteb 
difference  in  a coat  of  arms  has  its  signification 
and  the  least  error  in  depicting  it  is  immediate; 
detected.  As  wrong  names  and  dates  ha' 
constantly  been  painted  on  old  pictures  V 
mistake  or  for  commercial  purposes,  so  aln 
have  armorial  bearings,  but  then  there  is  til 
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costume  as  a “ collateral  security.”  Singly  a 
knowledge  of  costume  or  heraldry  is  of  great 
aBsistanco  in  such  inquiries;  taken  together  their 
importance  cannot  be  overrated.  We  have  yet 
much  to  learn  respecting  the  civil  and  military 
habits  of  our  forefathers : of  many  articles  of 
Sress  and  armour  the  names  are  unknown,  -while 
jn  the  other  hand,  -we  have  the  names  of  many 
which  -we  cannot  identify  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture ; but  the  broad  lines  of  demarcation — the 
general  characteristics  of  particular  periods — are 
hy  our  present  lights,  sufficiently  clear,  and  the 
careful  study  of  such  an  e.Khibition  as  the  one 
BOW  before  us  must  materially  add  to  our  infor- 
aiation.  J.  R.  Planche. 


DECAY  OF  STONE. 

Not-witiistandixg  that  good  stone  is  one  of  the 
most  lasting  and  durable  materials,  the  action  of 
iir  and  weather  is  always  more  or  less  destructive 
apon  eventhe  most  permanent  stones,  and  thepre- 
pentiou  of  their  decay  is  consequently  a question 
which  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  engaged  the 
ittcntion  of  almost  every  living  eminent  chemist. 
For  this  question  is  most  specially  a chemical 
)nc,  and  although  the  practical  builder  and  archi- 
iect,  unacquainted  with  chemistry,  may  after  a 
long  course  of  experience  be  able  to  deliver 
m approximately  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
lurability  of  a stone,  or  the  efficacy  of  a pre- 
jervative  process,  still  he  can  never  speak  with 
ihe  confidence  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  true  science  of  matter, 
[n  speaking  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  the 
iecay  of  stone,  we  shall  take  into  consideration 
—first,  thochemical  and  physical  constitution  of 
the  stone;  secondly,  the  causes  of  its  decay; 
thirdly,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  means 
ibr  preventing  the  same;  and  finally,  the  best 
methods  of  applying  these  preservative  materials. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
SODStitntion  of  the  stone,  this  is  a very  important 
natter,  and  one  so  very  well  known  to  all  con- 
lected  in  any  way  -with  construction,  that  it 
leed  hardly  be  touched  upon  here.  As  an  inbro- 
luction  to  what  follows,  however,  a few  remai’ks 
m the  subject  may  nob  be  out  of  place.  As 
regards  the  physical  structure  of  stones  chemi- 
jally  the  same,  the  durability  increases  with 
;he  amount  of  their  crystalline  nature.  The 
shemical  reason  of  this  is  (apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  called  aggregation),  that  the  less 
srystallino  a stone  is,  the  greater  is  its 
number  of  separate  particles,  and,  consequently, 
the  more  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
destructive  agents.  A practical  illustration 
of  this  is,  whereas  a lump  of  marble  will 
take  about  half  an  hour  to  dissolve  entirely  in, 
hydrochloric  acid,  a lump  of  chalk  of  the  same 
size  will  be  dissolved  in  five  minutes,  while  if 
both  are  pounded  as  finely  as  possible,  they  will 
both  be  in  solution  within  a minute.  The 
mechanical  reason  of  the  greater  durability  of 
crystalliuo  stone  is,  of  course,  that  the  firmer 
cohesion  of  the  particles  iu  this  case  enables 
it  better  to  resist  the  disintegrating  effects  of 
frost,  heat,  and  weather.  As  regards  chemical 
constitution  and  durabililty,  building  stones  may 
shortly  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; viz.,  those 
not  easily  acted  upon  by  acids,  such  as  lime- 
stones, dolomites,  marble,  and  some  kinds  of 
calcareou.?  sandstones.  The  first  consist  chiefly 
of  silica  and  alumina,  and  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric influenced  upon  them  is  mainly  mecha- 
nical, and  only  then  chemical,  when  foreign 
substances,  such  as  potash  or  iron  pyrites  are 
present.  The  second  are  composed  chiefly  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  combined  with  the  weak  and 
easily  expelled  carbonic  acid  ; and  it  is  this  class 
of  stone  so  much  employed,  and  so  susceptible 
to  disturbing  influences,  for  which  a really 
efficient  preservative  is  so  much  required. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  cause 
of  the  decay.  This  can  bo  easily  named.  The 
one  thing,  without  which  the  action  of  atmo- 
•Bpheric  cold  and  heat,  of  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
nitric,  and  other  acids,  of  ammonia  salts,  of 
soot,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  hitherto  discovered 
-ordinary  injurious  influence,  would  be  all  nil,  or 
almost  Jill,  is  moisture.  It  is  the  moisture 
which,  -whether  falling  from  the  sky,  or  rising 
from  the  earth,  sets  in  action  all  this  host 
of  stone  - decayers.  Without  moisture,  frost 
would  not  disintegrate,  oxygen  would  not 
cause  ^ efflorescence,  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
spheric Eicids  would  be  only  superficial  and 
imperceptible,  and  any  soluble  salts  thus 
formed,  or  particles  separated,  would  not 


be  carried  to  the  surface,  and  washed  away. 
Moisture  dissolves  and  introduces  the  acids, 
and  the  oxygen,  and  the  ammonia  salts  into  the 
pores  of  the  stone.  Moisture  keeps  them  in 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  all  the  par- 
ticles that  can  be  affected.  Moisture  combines 
chemically  with,  and  thus  expands,  some, 
and  finally  carries  away,  all  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  as  soon  as  formed. 
And  moistnre  finally,  by  its  expansion  and  con- 
traction by  heat  or  cold,  causes  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  stone  by  disintegrating  the 
particles  of  the  same.  This  peculiar  promoting 
action  of  moisture  in  all  these  cases,  is  the 
reason  why  iu  drier  climates  the  decay  of  stone 
proceeds  so  much  slower  than  in  our  own 
country.  The  grand  problem,  therefore,  that 
has  to  be  solved  before  a stone  can  be  effectively 
preserved  is  to  prevent, — and  permanently  pre- 
vent,— the  entrance  of  moistnre.  What  has 
hitherto  been  tried  and  done  to  this  effect  will 
be  remarked  upon  below. 

As  regards  the  action  of  oxygen,  of  the  acids 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  soot,  but  little  more 
can  be  said  than  has  been  said  above.  Oxygen 
acts  npon  two  things  sometimes  present  iu  build- 
ing stones,  viz.,  nitrogenous  matter  and  iron 
pyrites.  The  nitrogenous  matter  in  contact 
with  the  lime  of  the  stone  it  oxidises  until 
soluble  nitrate  of  lime  is  produced,  which 
effloresces  out  and  is  washed  away.  Iron  pyrites 
it  oombines  with,  forming  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  volume  acts  destruc- 
tively by  disintegrating  the  stone.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  exercise  an  injurious  action  by 
forming  a soluble  and  water-absorbing  chemical 
compound  with  lime  and  magnesia.  Thefirstacid 
is  always  present  in  minute  quantities  in  the  air 
of  towns  where  coal  is  burnt,  being  formed  by 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
arising  from  the  sulphur  burnt  with  the  coal. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  found  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  in  100,000  parts  of 
air  in  the  centre  of  Manchester.  Nitric  acid  is 
of  much  less  consequence,  being  present  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  lightning,  which  causes 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to 
combine.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere introduced  by  -water  on  or  into  the 
stone,  acts  only  on  two  special  varieties,  viz., 
stone  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  mgnesia,  and  felspar.  On  the  former 
it  acts  by  forming  soluble  bicarbonates,  but 
tho  erosion  in  this  case  is  inconsiderable;  and 
as  a rule,  tho  surface  of  tho  stone  is  merely  ren- 
dered smooth,  without  being  irregularly  decayed. 
But  the  action  on  felspar  is  very  destructive. 
In  the  latter  case  the  silicate  of  potash  iu  the 
stone  is  slowly  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic  acid 
forming  soluble  carbonate  of  potash,  the  silica 
separating;  and  although  this  silicate  of  potash 
is  present  only  in  very  small  quantities,  yet  from 
its  being  thoroughly  disseminated  throughout 
the  stone,  its  decomposition  causes  the  whole 
structure  to  give  way,  and  to  gradually  crumble 
to  pieces.  The  gradual  action  of  carbonic  acid 
on  silicates  containing  potash  or  soda  may  very 
well  be  observed  on  old  church  windows,  the  sur- 
face of  which  exposed  to  the  weather  will  inva- 
riably be  found  to  be  corroded  and  opaque. 
Still  more  injurious  than  sulphuric  acid  is  soot. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  the  well-known  agricultural  che- 
mist, in  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  its  action  on  Bath 
and  other  calcareous  stones.  According  to  his 
researches,  the  main  constituents  of  soot  are, 
roughly,  carbon  and  moisture,  55  per  cent. ; 
iron,  alumina,  sulphate  of  lime,  aud  silicious 
matter,  35  per  cent. ; sulphate  of  ammonia,  3-6 
per  cent. ; chloride  of  ammonium,  1 per  cent. ; 
and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  about 
•7  per  cent.  Of  these,  the  real  destructive  agent 
is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  building  atone,  decomposes,  producing 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  left  in  the  form  of  an 
easily  detachable  crust,  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  volatilises.  The  action  is  much  in- 
creased by  moisture,  as  the  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia is  then  dissolved,  and  retained  in  solution  in 
the  pores  of  the  stone,  whereas  in  a dry  situa- 
tion a mere  surface  action  goes  on.  An  analysis 
of  the  black  crusts  on  oolitic  limestone  which 
contained  carbonate  of  lime  97-7  per  cent, 
and  silica  I’-l  per  cent.,  gave,  roughly,  sulphate 
of  lime  52  per  cent.,  combined  water  13  per 
cent.,  carbon  6 per  cent.,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
20  per  cent.  No  ammonia,  either  free  or  com- 
bined, was  found.  Comparing  the  analysis  of 
the  stone,  the  soot,  aud  the  crusts,  it  becomes 


evident  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the 
soot  decomposed  iu  contact  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  and  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  dampest,  sootiest, 
and  most  sheltered  parts  of  buildings  are  gene- 
rally much  more  affected  than  the  most  exposed, 
or  tho  dry  portions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  soot  does  not  adhere  to  the  most  exposed 
portions,  but  is  washed  or  blown  away ; and  in. 
dry  positions  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  merely  upon  the  surface,  as  it  is  not 
dissolved  and  retained  in  solution  within  the 
stone. 

Having  now  stated  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
stone,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  stone.  This  is  indeed  a hard  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  has  troubled  many  brains. 
Judging,  indeed,  from  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office,  it  would  seem  either  that  man  had  dis- 
covered all  that  could  be  discovered  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  he  had  given  it  up  in  despair. 
Whereas,  for  every  year,  for  some  time  back, 
previous  to  the  6-ith  and  65th  of  this  century,  a 
goodly  list  of  patents  taken  out  on  this  question 
appears  in  the  Index  of  Patents ; these  two  last 
years,  wonderful  to  state,  present  not  a single 
instance.  The  number  of  patents  taken  out  on 
this  subject,  be  it  observed,  culminated  in  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  the  years  of,  and  following 
the  sittings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Decay  of 
the  Stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Several 
of  the  preservative  materials  patented  are  simply 
worthless  ; but  there  are  also  amongst  them  two 
or  three  of  the  best  processes  that  have  been 
discovered. 

Now,  with  respect  to  tho  chemical  composition 
of  tho  preservative  material,  wo  have  already 
observed  that  the  chief,  active,  aud  promoting 
cause  of  decay  is  moisture.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  tho  main  object  of  a really  efficient  pre- 
servative material  must  be  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  next  is  to  make  this  protection  as 
permanent  and  penetrating  os  possible.  Now 
tbe  first  condition  is  not  a very  difficult  one. 
There  are  plenty  of  materials  known  to  the 
practical  man,  -which  are  cheap  enough,  and  can 
be  easily  enough  applied,  and  which  look  suffi- 
ciently well,  and  serve  to  keep  out  the  water  for 
a time.  But  the  second  one  has  proved  a stum- 
bling-block to  all  but  tbe  scientific  chemist. 
Only  the  lapse  of  years  is  able  to  tell  the  prac- 
tical but  unscientific  man  whether  his  pet  pro- 
cess will  or  will  not  really  “hold  water;”  and 
even  then  the  result  is  likely  to  be  obscured  by 
a hundred  petty  chances  and  accidents.  But  to 
the  scientific  chemist  there  is  no  mystery  or 
uncertainty  at  all  about  tho  matter.  With  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  names  he  is  able  to  specify  all  the 
materials  that  have  been,  are,  or  ever  will  be, 
able  to  fulfil  the  object  properly  and  inexpen- 
sively. All  preservative  materials  are  therefore 
divisible  into  two  classes,  viz.,  permanent  and 
temporary.  Temporary  preservatives  those  may 
be  termed  the  duration  of  which  does  not  exceed 
at  the  utmost  ten  years.  By  the  term  perma- 
nent preservatives,  those  -will  be  designated  the 
time  of  whose  efficacy  can  be  measured,  if  not 
by  centuries,  at  least  by  tens  of  years.  We  shall 
can'y  on  the  subject  in  another  article. 


A NEW  BOOK  OF  DATES.* 

There  are  many  people  who  pride  themselves 
upon  remembering  the  exact  dates  of  events, 
and,  perhaps,  more  who  seem  to  plume  them- 
selves upon  their  inability  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  these  large 
sections  of  the  community  a good  chronological 
record  would  be  most  serviceable.  Those  who 
retain  dates  would  find  them  here  ready  plucked 
aud  dried  for  their  use  ; those  who  disdain  them 
would  find  them  so  placed  between  records  of 
facts,  that,  though  disposed  to  regret  the  encum- 
brance of  the  figures,  they  would  still  remain 
possessed  of  tolerably  distinct  landmarks,  in  tbe 
shape  of  preceding  and  succeeding  events,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  could  assign  a period  to  im- 
portant transactions  iu  the  history  of  the  world- 
A work  of  this  kind  has  recently  reached  a third 
edition  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  author  having  published  the  two  first  thou- 

* A Chronological  Record;  containing  the  reniarkablo 
Events  from  the  Creation  of  tho  World  to  the  present  Time : 
compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Sources,  and  collated 
with  the  best  Authorities,  copiously  illustrated  with  Notes; 
to  which  is  added  a List  of  the  Kings  aud  Queens  of  the 
leading  Countries  of  Europe;  the  t'opea  ot  Rome;  the 
Presidents  of  America ; and  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
By  D.  O'Gormau,  Author  of  Intuitive  Calculations,  &e. 
Third  Edition.  London:  Lockwood  & Co, 
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sands  in  Jlanctester,  and  addressed  tho  public, 
on  tho  publication  of  the  third,  from  Melbourne, 
whither  be  had  emigrated  in  the  interval. 

Strings  of  dates  have  their  drawbacks  like 
many  other  things.  Of  these  tho  difBcnlty  of 
selection  and  uncertainty  of  exactness  must  be 
the  most  considerable.  Thn.s  there  are  many 
events  to  which  it  may  be  called  presumption  to 
fir  a date.  He  would  be  a bold  man,  for  in- 
stance, who  would  risk  much  upon  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  0’ Gorman,  that  the  world  was  created  on 
Sunday,  the  23rd  of  October,  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Onr  author  gives  his  autho- 
rities ; but  w6  must  all  feel  that  this  must  be  an 
event  of  which  man  is  not  yet  able  to  name  such 
an  exact  date.  There  must  be  equal  uncertainty  as 
to  the  period  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
unreservedly  fixed  by  Mr.  O’Gorraan,  as  having 
taken  place  on  one  Friday,  October  28th.  The 
date  of  the  first  Sabbath  must  be  quite  as  conjec- 
tural,— Saturday,  October  29th.  It  is  not  less 
startling  to  be  told,  historically,  that  Noah’s 
Ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  on  Wednesday,  tho 
6th  of  May,  but  that  the  worthy  patriarch  did 
not  leave  his  floating  residence  until  Friday,  the 
18th  of  December,  1656,  of  the  Vulgar  Era. 
That  such  precision  of  calculation  is  hazarded  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  perceive  that 
Mr.  O’Gorman  is  not  ignorant  of  the  difl’erence 
of  opinion  existing  on  the  subject ; nor  of  the 
errors  that  have  been  made  in  the  computation 
of  time  hy  the  most  reliable  writers. 

It  is, perhaps,  still  more  remarkablcwhen con- 
trasted with  the  caution  with  which  easily  tested 
facts  are  mentioned.  Tlina  in  a note  to  the 
record  of  the  erection  of  the  Monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  the 
editor  adds,  with  unaccountable  reserve,  “ It  is 
said  that  six  persons  have  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  themselves  from  the  top  of  this  build- 
ing.” Dr.  Dozy,  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  or  the  re- 
cently celebrated  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  wonld, 
perhaps,  have  reversed  this  scrupulousness. 
Whilst  boldly  making  the  diflScuIt  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  suicides  from  tho  top  of  the 
Monument,  they  might  have  hesitated  before 
naming  the  particular  afternoon  spoken  of  as 
“In  tho  beginning.” 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  most  important 
events  out  of  the  occurrences  of  a year  seems  to 
have  been  realised  by  Mr.  O’Gorman.  Opening 
his  record  at  the  year  1817,  at  hazard,  we  per- 
ceive he  has  noted  the  PindareeWar;  that  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  ” Spreads  British  influence 
in  India;”  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  fired  at 
in  the  park  ; that  Waterloo  Bridge  in  London  was 
completed ; that  Moore  published  his  ‘‘  Lalla 
Rookh  j ” and  that  there  was  a dearth  in  Ireland. 
But  he  makes  not  tho  slightest  hint  or  mention 
that  this  was  the  year  in  which  tlie  Princess 
CharlottQ  died,  an  event  that  really  affected  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  a peculiarly  vivid  manner, 
much  more  so,  wo  may  assert,  than  the  com- 
pletion of  Watcrioo  Bridge  or  the  publication  of 
Moore’s  Oriental  poem.  However,  there  are  shown 
considerable  scope,  research,  and  ability  in  the 
volume  before  ns.  lu  the  form  of  foot-notes 
readers  are  directed  to  sources  of  information 
on  many  general  and  indnstrial  subjects  ; and 
are  to  some  extent  saved  reference  by  a con- 
densation of  the  known  facts  of  tho  subjects 
treated. 

Against  the  date  A.D.  663  it  is  written, 
“ Glass  is  invented  by  a bishop,  and  brought  to 
England  by  a Benedictine  monk.”  This  non- 
sensical statement  is  supplemented  by  a note,  as 
from  Stowe : — “ According  to  Pliny,  glass  was 
first  discovered  in  Syria.  It  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  windows  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  79.  Glass  became  common  in  Italy,  and 
from  thence  was  imported  into  Prance.  It  was 
brought  to  England  by  a Benedictine  monk, 
where,  Anderson  informs  us,  it  was  first  used  in 
private  houses,  and  for  windows,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  first  glass  manufactory  in 
England  was  established  at  Crutched  Friars,  in 
1557.”  This  is  incomplete  enough  j but  it  might 
have  been  more  so.  Perhap.s,  in  his  next  edition, 
Mr.  O’Gomian  will  add  an  indication  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  glass  trade  in  Netvcastle-upon- 
Tyne  since  the  days  tho  first  glass-house  was 
established  there  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  when 
he  obtained  the  monopoly  of  tho  manufacture 
from  King  James.  Concerning  another  subject 
with  which  our  readers  are  equally  familiar, — 
bells, — he  is  as  brief,  and  leaves  his  theme 
equally  untold.  He  gives  A.D.  400  as  the  pre- 
cise time  when  bells  were  invented  by  Panlanns, 
although  a Concordance  would  have  shown  him 
mention  of  them  in  the  Sacred  Writings  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years  before  the  days  of  that 


worthy  bishop.  In  a note  he  contradictingly 
adds,  “ Bells  were  first  used  in  churches  by 
order  of  Pope  John  IX.  They  were  first  cast  in 
England  by  Turketel,  chancellor  to  Edmund  I. 
The  first  set  of  tuneable  bells  were  placed  in 
Croyland  Abbey. — Stowe.  The  largest  bell  in 
the  world  is  at  Moscow;  tho  largest  in  England 
is  in  London,  called  Big  Ben,  which,  weighs 
15  tons  lOJ  cwt.,  and  was  cast  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  Honghton-le-Spring,  Durham.— Taylor.” 
In  his  text  he  gives  the  credit  of  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  organs  into  churches  by  the  missiona- 
ries sent  into  England  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by 
Pope  Vitalianus,  A.D.  657.  This  statement  he 
supplements  with  two  notes,  one  as  from 
Ammonius,  assigning  the  construction  of  the 
first  organ  to  Archimedes,  220  B.C.,  or  to  Ctesi- 
bius,  the  barber,  of  Alexandria;  and  tho  other 
from  Haydn,  giving  the  number  of  the  stops  and 
pipes  of  the  organs  at  Haarlem,  Seville,  York, 
and  Birmingham,  with  a vague  intimation  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  instrument  "can  overwhelm 
the  largest  number  of  vocal  and  instrnmental 
performers.”  Against  the  date  A.D.  6-14  he 
places  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Sigbert,  King  of  East  Anglia.  As 
in  many  other  instances,  a note  qualifies  this 
assertion,  by  recording  that  the  Danes  prevented 
Sigbert  from  completing  his  intention,  and  that 
Edward  the  Elder  recommended  the  foundation  in 
915.  The  general  impression  conveyed  to  the 
reader  is,  that  the  'statements  in  the  text  are 
those  made  by  Mr.  O’Gorman  before  friendly 
criticism  induced  him  to  qualify  them  by  giving 
other  opinions  on  the  same  subjects,  in  the  form 
of  notes.  His  Hibernian  sympathies  have  led 
him  to  point  out  Kilkenny  as  tho  exact  spot 
where  natnre  has  outstripped  her  usual  efforts 
in  providing  for  man  perfect  sanitary  conditions. 

Writing  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
coal-field,  without  any  prevision  of  the  present 
alarm  of  probable  scarcity,  he  quotes  Bakewell 
to  inform  us  that  the  coal-beds  in  Yorkshire  are 
absolntely  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  coal  in 
South  Wales  would  supply  all  England  for  2,000 
years.  This  brings  him  up  to  the  point  where 
he  can  introduce  the  surprising  fact  in  question 
concerning  Kilkenny,  which  loaves  its  feline  asso- 
ciations and  traditions  far  behindhand  in  interest. 
“ Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  has  a fine  coal-field ; it 
bums  clear,  but  emits  no  smoke  whatever,  hence 
the  application  of  the  adage,  ‘Kilkenny  has  fire 
without  smoke;’  and  we  may  add,  water  with- 
out mud,  as  there  is  no  mud  ever  discovered  in 
the  river  Nore  which  flows  through  tho  ancient 
city.” 

Besides  the  chronological  record,  we  are  given 
a review  of  the  six  eras  into  which  the  period 
that  elapsed  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is  divided, 
and  of  the  six  eras  into  which  the  1866  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  event  took  place. 
There  are  also  a palo  outline  of  the  history  of 
England,  beginning  with  the  first  kings  of  tho 
Heptarchy  and  coming  down  to  the  events  that 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  last  year; 
another  faint  outline,  showing  a list  of  the  Irish 
kings  from  1,300  B.C.  to  tho  days  when  Henry 
II.  annexed  that  island,  and  which,  we  perceive, 
points  out  the  curious  historical  and  ethnological 
fact  that  out  of  some  1-10  monarchs  about  120  of 
them  were  either  slain  by  their  successors  or 
killed  fighting,  leaving  the  small  residue  to  be 
killed  by  thunderbolts,  drowning,  and  in  a few 
instances  to  die  of  plague  or  grief;  a list  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  of  the  kings  of  France,  of  tho 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  leaving  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  his  post;  of  the  czars  of  Russia ; of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain ; of  the  margraves, 
electors,  dukes,  and  kings  of  Prussia ; of  the 
counts,  dukes,  and  emperors  of  Austria  ; of  the 
popes  of  Rome  (many  of  whom  were  martyred, 
starved,  poisoned,  strangled,  and  more  canon- 
ised) ; the  English  peerage,  showing  the  creation 
of  the  title,  the  succession,  family  name,  aud 
descent,  of  all  our  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  barons,  bishops ; and  an  index.  In  a 
colony  where  large  libraries  of  reference  are  not 
generally  accessible,  Mr.  O’Gorman’s  work 
would  be  really  useful. 


Poisonous  Sl.vte  Pencils. — The  Government 
authorities  at  Cologne,  have  issued  a circular, 
cautioning  the  public  against  variegated  slate 
pencils.  Schweiufurt  green,  which  contains 
arsenic,  is  nsed  for  the  green,  chromate  of  lead 
for  the  yellow,  and  red  lead  for  the  red  varieties. 
The  circular  points  out  the  danger  of  this  prac- 
tice, especially  to  children,  by  whom  slate 
pencils  are  chiefly  used. 


GRAVESTONES.* 

I DO  not  think  I should  have  chosen  for  mysel 
the  subject  of  to-night’s  lecture,  for  fear  it  woulo 
not  offer  enough  of  interest.  I was  asked  t< 
undertake  the  subject,  probably  because  it  is  { 
corner  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  which  I venturi 
to  think  we  have  bob  been  veiy  successful,  ant 
because  it  was  known  that  I had  taken  ar 
interest  in  tho  subject  for  years  past,  and 
I did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  do  so.  It  ii 
a comfort  sometimes  to  have  only  to  do  as  yov 
are  bid  as  well  as  you  can.  That  is  what  ! 
am  going  to  do.  Having  thus  been  given  tht 
subject,  with  the  intention,  as  I suppose,  o 
seeing  if  anything  practically  useful  can  be  sai( 
about  it,  I shall  try  to  treat  it  in  a practica 
way.  I shall  abstain  from  the  general  subject. 

Let  us  first  take  a rapid  glance  at  th( 
Medimval  gravestones,  to  which  we  naturally 
look  for  models,  or  at  least  for  suggestions,  fo 
our  own  practice ; and  first  of  all  we  may  notiC' 
that  tho  Medimval  gravestones  seem  to  b 
modifications  of  Classical  ones.  The  old  Romai 
sarcophagus  continued  to  he  used  by  Christiane 
and  was  gradually  diminished  in  size  and  modifier 
in  form,  till  it  took  the  shape  of  the  taperinj 
stone  coffin  with  its  coped  lid.  A sarcophagu 
of  Classic  shape,  Romano-Gallic,  with  Christian 
symbols  from  Prance,  shows  the  transition  frox 
the  Classic  to  the  Medimval  form.  The  ordinar 
head-stone,  with  a rounded  (not  a cruciform 
head,  has  its  prototypes  in  Greek  and  Roma 
gravestones.  On  Etruscan  sarcophagi  we  ver 
commonly  find  reclining  effigies  of  very  elegan 
design,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  Medimvt 
effigies,  though  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  th 
figures  is  very  different. 

Tho  rude  upright  unhewn  stone,  of  earlie 
than  Classical  times,  such  as  Jacob  erected  upo 
Rachel’s  grave,  was  first  marked  with  a sma 
cross ; then  the  head  was  rudely  worked  into 
cross  shape;  and  so  it  came  to  be  develope 
into  a finished  cross,  like  the  Runic  or  Saxo 
crosses,  and  still  later  into  the  elegant  Medimvi 
churchyard  cross.  When  we  put  together  tb 
ancient  examples  which  exist  in  the  Britis 
Islands,  we  find  a very  large  number  of  all  tl 
kinds  which  I have  mentioned,  and  extending  i 
date  from  Roman  times  downwards. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  monument  moi 
ancient,  more  appropriate,  and  more  universt 
than  ail  tho  rest,  viz.,  the  earthen  monni 
These  were  the  monuments  of  heroes  in  the  day 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  how  much  earlier  we  d 
nob  know.  They  are  dotted  like  low  natnri 
hills  over  the  Steppes  of  Tartary ; they  are  foun 
buried  under  the  rank  tropical  vegetation  ( 
Central  America,  monuments  of  races  of  whoi 
no  other  monument  remains.  In  England  a 
the  races  who  have  successively  inhabited  tl 
land  have  left  those  monuments  behind.  Tl 
British  barrow’o  in  Salisbury  Plain  come  ini 
one’s  mind,  and  the  Roman,  tumuli,  erecte 
over  sepulchral  chambers,  and  the  Saxo 
barrows,  in  which  we  find  the  remains  of  whoi 
families,  the  men  with  their  rusty  spear-heac 
and  swords  lying  by  their  bones,  the  wome 
with  their  gold  enamelled  ornaments  mingled  wit 
their  dust;  and  the  low  tnrf  mounds,  which  tl 
sexton  heaps  with  his  spade  over  the  humb. 
graves  in  our  country  churchyards,  ai-e  the  m 
doubted  successors  and  i-epresentatives  of  tl 
barrows  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Until  a recei 
period  tho  people  were  buried  in  them  uucoffinf 
as  their  forefathers  were.  After  all,  it  is  tl 
most  appropriate  monument.  It  tells  ns  th) 
there  one  of  our  fellow-men  has  been  " laid  : 
ground,”  as  the  old  ballad  says,  and  has  di 
placed  just  that  length  and  breadth  of  kindrt 
dust  which  you  see  raised  above  the  general  lev 
of  the  earth  ; that  heap  of  dust  is  his  vera  efigii 
for  dust  he  was  ; the  green  grass  which  will  gro 
over  it  will  be  his  symbolical  epitaph, — “ As  £ 
man  his  days  are  as  grass.” 

In  England  these grave-monndsarealwaysoftl 

low  rounded  shape,  with  which  we  are  all  familia 
In  Normandy  I have  seen  grave-mounds  shap( 
in  imitation  of  a ridged  coffin-stone,  aud  som 
times  with  a strip  of  turf  raised  from  end  to  er 
and  side  to  side  in  imitation  of  the  cross  upon 
coffin-stone.  The  old  types  of  monument  whi( 
have  been  chiefly  imitated  in  our  modern  Goth 
gravestones  are  the  recumbent  stone,  which  v 
commonly  call  a coffin-stone,  the  upright  h« 
cross,  and  the  sarcophagus.  Let  ua  glance  | 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  these  ancient  gravj 
stones.  The  coffin -stones  are  usually  loni 


• From  a paper  by  the  Bct.  E.  L.  Cults,  M.A.,  readr 
part  of  the  Architecturiil  Musetun  series  ufLcctures.  ^ 
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narrow,  aud  taporing  from  head  to  foot,  and  pro- 
bably ^ways  formed  the  actual  lid  of  the  stone 
coffin  in  which  the  deceased  was  buried  : the  coffin 
was  sunk  till  its  upper  margin  was  level  with 
the  earth,  and  then  the  lid  formed  his  monament. 
Sometimes  the  lid  is  flat,  sometimes  it  is  coped 
as  if  to  throw  off  tho  rain.  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  there  is  a cross  carved  upon  the 
coffin-stone.  When  the  stone  is  flat,  the  cross 
is  sometimes  only  outlined  with  bold  incised 
lines ; sometimes  it  is  sculptured  in  low  relief. 
There  is  seldom  an  inscription,  and  then  little 
more  than  a name  ; but  there  is  often  a symbol 
of  the  calling  of  the  deceased  sculptured  beside 
tho  cross.  The  cross  itself  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  person  : when  two  persons,  or  man 
and  wife,  were  buried  under  one  stone,  we  find 
two  crosses ; in  one  case  a little  cross  is  added, 
perhaps  the  symbol  of  a child.  The  symbol  of 
calling  was  placed  beside  the  cross  : a sword  for 
a knight,  a chalice  for  a priest,  a bow  and  arrow 
for  a forester,  and  a pair  of  sheai's  or  scissors 
for  a woman.  There  is  one  symbol  frequently 
■found  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the 
cross  whose  meaning  baa  baffled  all  our  ingenuity. 
It  is  something  like  a bracket  on  each  side  the 


shaft  jjl^;  sometimes  the  lines  are  headed  like 
those  of  a riband ; sometimes  they  are  stiff 
as  if  of  stone  or  metal,  and  they  differ  a little  in 
shape.  Here  is  one  from  Horningsea,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  photographs  of  others  from  Helpstone, 
Peterborough  : they  are  very  common.  There 
is  a similar  ornament  on  a Roman  gravestone 
engraved  in  Montfaucon. 

The  thing  that  most  strikes  us,  perhaps,  in 
looking  over  a collection  of  drawings  of  these 
coffin-stones,  is  the  endless  variety  of  ingenious, 
fanciful,  beautiful  cruciform  designs  upon  them. 
Among  them  are  some  examples  of  a method  of 
counter-sinking  the  design  in  a way  which  saves 
labonr,  protects  tho  design  from  wear,  and  ofeen 
adds  consideriihly  to  its  effect  by  enclosing  it  in 
a kind  of  frame. 

After  looking  over  a collection  of  draw- 
ings of  old  designs  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
easiest  thing  possible  to  reproduce  them,  or  to 
design  modern  ones  in  the  same  spirit;  but  if 
■wo  look  through  a aeries  of  drawings  of  modern 
designs  we  shall  see  that  the  attempt  to  repro- 
duce an  ancient  design  generally  fails  somehow 
■to  retain  the  simplicity  and  breadth  and  vigour 
of  the  old  one  ; and  the  attempts  to  design  now 
ones  in  the  spirit  of  tho  old  are,  I venture  very 
humbly  to  say,  too  often  unsatisfactory. 

These,  perhaps,  are  some  of  the  reasons  of 
failure : — 

The  first,  I think,  is  the  shape.  There  is 
flomething  picturesque  in  the  long  nan-ow  taper- 
ing coffin-stone  ; but  it  derived  that  shape  from 
the  fact  that  it  formed  the  lid  of  the  stone  coffin. 
When  we  lay  it  over  one  of  oar  modern  graves  it 
is  inappropriate,  for  it  is  not  the  shape  of  the 
grave  over  which  it  is  placed,  and  it  is  not  large 
enough — wide  enough — to  cover  it.  It  is  a 
coffin-lid  without  any  coffin  under  it;  it  is  a 
gravestone  which  is  too  scanty  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  grave. 

But,  2ndly,  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  make 
the  monument  larger  and  more  imposing,  the 
^ffin-stone  in  modem  practice  is  often  mounted 
on  a massive  slab  of  stone  by  way  of  base.  But 
this  introduces  another  incongruity.  The  mas- 
sive slab  is  the  real  gravestone,  and  it  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  I do  not  think  it  is  a 
^ppy  idea  to  take  a stray  coffin-lid  (the  taper- 
ing shape  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
coffin-lid)  and  lay  it  upon  the  gravestone  by  way 
■of  monument.  In  the  margin  of  a manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a figure  of  Death  on  the 
pale  horse,  who  carries  a taper  coffin-stone  by 
^ay  of  a shield  ; to  lay  one  on  onr  gravestone  is 
to  use  it  similarly  as  a symbol. 

A third  source  of  failure,  I think  (and  let  me 
say  here  that  if  I seem  to  repeat  rather  frequently 
"I  think”  aud  “it  seems  to  me,”  it  is  to 
^oid  appearing  to  lay  down  these  opinions  as 
i^spQtable  conclusions : I am  driven  into  ego- 
tism to  avoid  dogmatism),  is  in  tho  character  of 
tho  designs  scnlptnred  upon  the  coffin-stones.,  If 
we  compare  the  design  and  execution  of  tho  old 
gravestones  with  contemporary  architectural 
sculpture  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  gravestones  are  comparatively  simple 
in  design  and  mdo  in  execution.  Tho  design  is 
generally  bold  and  vigorons,  often  ingenious  and 
beautiful;  but,  after  all,  it  is  simple,  and  it  is 
only  deeply  scratched  or  rudely  carved  on  the 
stone.  ^ I can  imagine  that  the  calligrapher  of 
the  neighbouring  monastery  drew  the  design  on 
a>  scrap  of  vellum,  aud  tho  local  mason  hatched  j 


it  oat  with  his  stone  axe.  Tho  designer  showed 
some  taste  in  giving  such  a simple  broad 
design  as  could  be  effectively  executed  by 
such  rnde  hands,  and  the  mason  did  his  work 
well  when  he  had  cut  it  deeply,  or  hatched  it  in 
relief,  with  freedom  and  vigour.  But  when  this 
kind  of  work  is  copied,  with  our  modern  elabo- 
rate precision,  its  vigour  and  spirit  usually 
vanish,  and  leave  nothing  but  a bald  and  tame 
result.  When  such  a stone  is  mounted  on  a 
massive  base,  and  protected  perhaps  by  an  ela- 
borate iron  screen,  the  poverty  of  the  design  is 
made  more  conspicuous  by  this  sumptuous  treat- 
ment. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  the  modern  recumbent 
gravestone  should  bo  the  rectangular  on  plan, 
1.  e.  of  tho  shape  and  of  the  size  of  tho  grave 
which  it  is  to  cover.  The  fiat  and  the  coped  coffin- 
stones  suggest  two  different  styles  of  treatment. 
In  tho  fiat  style,  the  size  of  the  stone  leaves 
ample  room  for  an  inscription  round  the  margin, 
to  be  enclosed  within  marginal  lines  or  mould- 
ings. These  will  advantageously  narrow  the 
field  of  the  stone,  aud  upon  this  field  may  be 
placed  a cruciform  design.  I think  our  modern 
taste  requires  for  its  satisfaction  more  elabora- 
tion of  design  and  greater  skill  in  execution 
than  are  found  in  the  majority  of  these  old  coffin- 
stones  ; and  now  there  is  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  both.  There  are  some  of  the 
old  stones  which  possess  these  characters,  exe- 
cuted probably  where  skilful  design  and  work- 
manship were  easily  accessible.  At  MOton,  Oxon, 
for  example,  there  is  a foliated  cross,  in  which 
the  foliation  is  of  the  best  style  of  Early  English 
foliage.  At  Hexham,  Northumberland,  there  is 
an  incised  slab,  in  which  tho  whole  field  of  the 
stone  is  covered  -with  a pattern  of  vine  foliage. 
In  Lincoln  cloisters  there  is  a thirteenth-centnry 
stone,  which  has  a “ tree  of  Jesse,”  very  well 
designed  and  sculptured,  covering  the  field. 
The  method  of  countersinking  the  design, 
shown  in  some  of  the  exhibited  examples,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  ; aud  both  in  incised  and 
countersunk  work  it  may  be  considered  whether 
the  incisions  may  not  be  filled  in  '^^•ith  colouring 
matter,  if  any  colouring  matter  will  resist  the 
weather ; or  filled  in  with  coloured  stone,  if, 
again,  such  inlaid  work  will  stand  the  climate. 
This  method  of  inlaying  with  coloured  stone  and 
marble,  if  it  will  stand  onr  climate,  opens  up  a 
wide  scope  for  elaboration  in  a style  which  has 
taken  a strong  hold  of  the  present  taste ; only, 
again,  I confess  I have  misgivings  whether, 
except  on  a very  simple  and  careful  use  of  it,  it 
will  stand  our  climate. 

The  coped  stones  suggest  another  mode  of 
treatment.  Let  the  stone  still  be  rectangular  in 
plan — not  tapering ; mould  the  edge  deeply, 
leaving  a plain  fillet  among  the  mouldings, 
broad  enongh  to  carry  the  inscription,  and  from 
the  upper  moulding  carry  up  a plain  prism,  with 
a bold  and  simple  roll  at  the  angles,  to  form 
a kind  of  cross.  The  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  is  something  after  this 
kind.  One  in  the  Temple  Church  has  scitlptured 
ornaments  carried  along  the  edges  of  the  prism 
with  very  good  effect.  Or  the  monldings  may 
be  made  a little  deeper,  aud  a narrow  flat 
top  left  for  the  reception  of  a cruciform  design. 
Ic  is  very  usual  in  modern  practice  to  add  a 
head-cross  and  foot-stone  to  a crossed  coffin- 
stone.  This,  I venture  to  think,  is  also  a mistake. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  combination  of  two  different 
monuments.  Where  there  is  a coffin-stone  with 
cross  and  inscription,  a head  and  foot  stone 
besides  are  unnecessary.  If  the  ends  are  rather 
high,  and  look  bare,  cusp  the  gables,  or  incise  a 
symbol  upon  them.  Where  there  is  ahead-cross, 
and  it  is  desired  to  lay  a stone  over  tho 
grave,  to  protect  it,  it  should,  I think,  not 
be  a regular  coffin-stone,  but  a plain  aud 
simple  stone,  without  any  cruciform  device. 
There  are  some  examples  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  of  a variety  of  the  coped 
stone  which  I can  best  describe  as  being  on  the 
plan  of  tlie  roof  of  a cross  church.  The  ridges, 
with  a bold  roll  on  them,  form  a plain  cross.  It 
is  a very  beautiful  design,  susceptible  of  archi- 
tectnral  moulding, — dog-tooth,  ball-flower,  &c., 
the  like  in  the  base,  and  of  cupping  in  the  gabled 
ends.  Some  of  the  modern  adaptations  of  this 
type  are  among  the  most  successful  modern  de- 
signs I have  met  with. 

I come  now  to  the  class  of  head-stones.  There 
are  two  great  types.  In  one,  tho  general  form 
of  the  stone  is  that  of  a cross  ; in  the  other,  the 
stone  has  a rounded  head,  aud  a cruciform  device 
is  either  incised  or  carved  in  relief  upon  the  face 
ofit.  Very  few  ancient  examples  of  these  head- 
stones remain ; there  are  hundreds  of  coffin- 


stones  s of  bead-stones  only  a dozen  or  two. 
Our  modern  designs  for  head-stones  are,  I 
think,  less  satisfactory  than  the  modern  coffin- 
stones.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  scarcity  of 
ancient  examples,  for  many  of  the  cruciform  de- 
signs on  the  fiat  stones  are  equally  applicable, 
with  a little  adaptation,  to  head-stones ; and  the 
gable  crosses,  of  which  we  have  many  fine 
examples,  would  also  afibrd  authorities  easily 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  head-stones.  It  is 
the  latter  type  which  has  chiefly  been  followed 
in  modern  designs,  and  tho  fault  in  them  arises 
almost  entirely  from  making  the  stone  too 
large — too  high,  and  too  wide.  Tho  fault  does 
not  lie  with  the  designer,  but  with  his  clients, 
who  will  insist  upon  having  a stone  large  enough 
to  contain  a long  inscription,  or  inscriptions,  to 
several  members  of  a family. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  few  old 
head-stones  which  we  have  is  that  they  are  small 
in  size,  and  very  simple  in  character.  In  the 
modem  adaptation  of  them,  a cruciform  head  of 
proper  size  is  put  on  the  top  of  a high,  wide 
slab,  and  the  effect  does  not  satisfy  the  eye. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  shape 
the  slab  so  as  to  make  it  a proper  base  for 
the  cross  with  more  or  less  success.  Some 
of  the  modern  head-stones  retain  the  proportions 
of  the  old  ones,  and  look  pretty  well  on  paper; 
but,  when  you  see  them  executed,  you  find  that 
though  the  old  proportions  are  retained,  they  are 
magnified  two  or  three  fold,  and  that  the  result 
is  the  usual  high  wide  slab  with  a cruciform 
head  of  much  too  large  a size.  In  short,  I have 
looked  through  a considerable  number  of  modem 
designs,  in  which  tho  designers  have  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  I come  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  combine  a 
high  wide  base  with  a cruciform  head  so  as  to 
produce  a satisfactory  result.  We  must,  I think, 
try  to  persuade  people  to  be  satisfied  with  low 
aud  narrow  head-stones.  If  such  a stone  aeema 
too  simple,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  desire  to 
have  something  more  sumptuous,  perhaps  we 
can  arrange  the  matter  by  making  the  monu- 
ment of  marble,  and  bestowing  some  carving 
upon  it  of  a more  artistic  character  than  usual, 
i.e.,  give  them  the  value  of  the  mouey  they  insist 
on  spending  on  art  instead  of  material.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  to  persuade 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a very  short  inscrip- 
tion; and  anything  but  a very  short,  nnostenta- 
tions  inscription  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
design.  We  might,  perhaps,  obtain  leave  to  have 
a proper  head-stone,  if  we  put  a flat  stone  behind 
it,  on  which  an  epitaph  might  be  inscribed ; 
only  this  stone  must  be  low  aud  narrow,  and 
nnostentatious,  or  it  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
head-stone. 

The  other  type  of  head-stone,  in  which  the 
stone  is  cat  into  the  form  of  a slender  cross, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  mneh  followed  in 
modem  design ; probably  because  it  offers  still 
less  space  than  the  other  type  for  inscriptions; 
but  I think  it  offers  scope  for  a wide  range  of 
designs,  which  would  be  artistically  satisfactory. 
What  we  especially  want  in  tho  monuments  for 
our  crowded  cemeteries  is  great  variety  in  their 
general  form,  and  this  class  of  crosses  ranging 
from  a slender  plain  cross  a foot  high,  up  to  a 
tall  cross  of  the  ordinary  “ church-yard  cross  ” 
kind,  or  even  to  a cross  of  tho  Eleanor-cross 
type,  offers  greater  scope  for  variety  in  dimen- 
sions and  outline  than  any  other.* 


THE  SHORT  SUPPLY  OF  FISH  FROM  OUR 
INEXHAUSTIBLE  FISHERIES. 

It  is  a very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
London  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  at  Billingsgate,  or  in  the  more 
central,  aud  in  the  more  wealthy,  parts  of  Lon- 
don, the  great  mass  of  the  people  find  fish  not 
only  dear,  but  scarce,  and  often  not  to  be  had  at 
all.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  off  our  coasts  are 
held  by  competent  authorities  to  bo  inex- 
banstibie;  and  fish  ought  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
moat  abundant  of  all  food,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  tho  whole  country. 
There  is  an  open  aud  unoccupied  field  of  profit 
here  which  one  can  only  compare  to  the  prospect 
which  the  steam-engine  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  held  forth  before  the  deve- 
lopment of  British  manufactui’cs.  Would  that 
these  very  agencies  w’ere  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  new  field  of  profit.  It  is  just  the  fitting 
out  of  decked  vessels  with  the  steam-engine  and 


* To  be  conlinued. 
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the  spun  and  woven  net  that  will  supply  the 
people  with  a never-ceasing  abundance  of  cheap 
and  wholesome  food  from  our  fisheries.  We 
abuse  the  Irish  for  not  taking  advantage  of 
their  splendid  fishing  - grounds,  but  we  are 
scarcely  any  better  ourselves.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  London  was  so  badly  supplied 
with  fish  diet,  and  have  often  spoken  to  fish- 
mongers and  others  on  the  subject  without  re- 
ceiving much  enlightenment.  Whilst  all  sorts 
of  mad  schemes  for  joint-stock  limited  com- 
panies get  public  support,  the  number  of  pro- 
posals for  the  working  of  this  sure  and  inex- 
haustible mine  of  wealth  is  “limited”  indeed! 
A little  light  on  the  subject,  we  observe,  has 
been  struck  out  in  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Henry 
Dempster,  H.E.I.C.S.,  who  has  been  an  advocate 
for  sea  fisheries  during  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
Mr.  Dempster’s  pamphlet  is  titled  “ Open  Fishing- 
boat  Reform,  Fish  Market  Improvements,  and 
the  Abolition  of  the  Hawking  System  with 
Creels.”  The  author  does  not  explain  why  com- 
jianies  have  not  been  formed  for  extensive  fishing 
operations  ; indeed,  he  is  in  much  the  same  state 
of  wonder  with  ourselves  on  this  subject ; but 
his  pamphlet  explains  some  of  the  mystery  as 
to  the  short  supply  of  fish  everywhere,  although 
he  appears  to  have  the  very  much  mistaken  idea 
that  London  has  a good  supply. 

Fishing  is,  of  course,  done  by  fishermen.  The 
present  generation  of  fishermen  are  an  anti- 
quated race.  They  go  on  in  the  old  Chinese 
jog-trot  in  which  their  caste  was  born,  and  their 
brains  must  be  arranged  entirely  on  this  old 
jog-trot  system.  Moreover,  they  are  an  idle  and 
unmanly  race  : their  women  are  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  and  they  are  born  with  such  fixed  and 
innate  ideas  in  their  heads  as  it  is  impossible  to 
change  or  eradicate.  A fishwife  is  taught  from 
childhood  that  it  is  her  duty  to  provide  her 
future  husband  with  his  livelihood.  We  have 
overheard  one  fishwoman  say  to  another,  while 
dissecting  the  character  of  a third  : — “ Her  work 
for  a man’s  bread  !”  Mr.  Dempster,  in  referring 
to  this  peculiarity,  says  : — 

“ It  has  been  discovered  that  an  obstruction  to  progress 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  forming  iishing  companies  in 
northern  ports  is  the  existing  state  of  society  among  the 
fishing  population.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  open 
llshing-hoat  reform  at  some  of  our  northern  ports,  the 
female  portion  of  the  fishing  communities  are  too  fond  of 
out-door  labour  that  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  perform. 
They  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman 
that  becomes  a wife  to  work  for  a man ; or,  at  least,  to 
greatly  assist  him  with  his  calling.  Believing  this  sort  of 
doctrine — which,  I suppose,  must  be  instilled  into  their 
minds  \Yhen  young— they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  per- 
form works  ol  drudgery  thatfew  females  among  other  classes 
of  workmen  are  subject  to.  Besides  gathering  bait  and 
baiting  lines,  many  of  them,  at  villageslDordering  on  large 
towns,  hawk  and  sell  fish  they  carry  about  in  creels  on  their 
backs.  This  part  of  duty  they  seem  to  be  tolerably  fond 
of,  as,  being  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  of  their  husnaud’s 
and  others’  produce,  they  get  money  among  their  hands 
unchecked.  Clever  women  very  soon  manage  to  become 
leading  partners  in  the  united  firm,  and  wield  the  reins  of 
power.  The  result  of  this  system  is,  they  keep  down  tlieir 
men’s  ambition  and  aspirations  to  change  for  the  better 
and  rise  in  the  social  scale,” 

Thus,  the  fishwoman  is  the  fish-dealer  j she  is 
the  treasurer  j the  money  must  get  into  her 
clutches,  and  she  mnst  dispense  it  for  her 
husband’s  behoof.  All  he  must  do  is  to  loll  and 
row  along  the  coast  and  haul  in  his  fish,  and 
any  change  on  the  established  system  is  viciously 
opposed  by  the  women.  When  Mr.  Dempster 
expatiated  to  a crowd  of  these  women  on  the 
safety  and  comfort  to  their  husbands  and  sweet- 
hearts which  decked  vessels  and  deep-sea 
fishing  would  realise  would  they  only  agree  to 
get  rid  of  the  small  open  yawls  and  cobles ; 
one,  he  says,  “ boldly  pushed  her  head  forward, 
clenched  her  fists,  and,  looking  savagely 
in  my  face,  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  — ‘You  will  no  be  allooed’!”  Xow, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  in  London 
that  such  ideas  prevail,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  react  upon  the  London  fish  supply  no  less 
than  on  that  of  the  outports,  and  the  whole 
country.  New  companies  would  recruit  for 
hands  amongst  our  fishermen  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  bnsiness,  and  hero  is  an  obstacle  not 
easily  overcome. 

This  is  a subject  which  the  Government  itself 
ought  to  take  an  active  interest  in.  Fishermen 
are  the  raw  material  of  much  of  our  naval 
strength,  and  assuredly  it  is  not  lolling  in  open 
yawls  and  cobles,  but  seamanlike  practice  in 
larger  vessels,  that  would  form  the  best  pre- 
liminary education  for  our  tars. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  why  fishing-vessels 
might  not  be  worked  well  without  these  anti- 
quated fishermen  at  all.  Only  let  good  stout 
steam  fishing-vessels  be  got  afloat,  and  well 
manned  with  common  sailors,  engaged  on  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  act  as  fisher- 


men, with  probably  some  inducement,  such  as  a 
per  centage  on  the  fish,  according  to  the  quantity 
caught,  to  stimulate  them,  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  the  great  success  of  any  well- 
managed  company  started  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  deep  sea  fish, — the 
healthiest  and  best,  both  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  them  alive  in  wells  on  board 
large  vessels  till  sold,  and  also  because  coast 
fish  come  in  to  spawn,  and  are  not  in  such  good 
condition  as  those  caught  further  off. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  such 
vessels  already  at  work,  but  what  we  maintain 
is,  that  there  is  a great  and  crying  demand  for 
many  more  than  we  yet  have,  and  for  great 
companies  to  carry  on  the  business  on  a vastly 
more  extensive  scale  than  at  present,  for  the 
supply  both  of  the  metropolis  and  of  every  other 
great  town  in  the  country. 


WIERTZ,  THE  BELGIAN  ARTIST. 

A svAi  of  85,000  francs  has  just  been  voted  by 
the  Belgian  Honso  of  Representatives  to  cover 
certain  expenses  connected  with  the  acceptance 
of  a legacy  of  pictures  left  to  the  nation  by  a 
deceased  painter.  The  whole  affair  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  treatment  of  artists 
in  this  country,  though  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  a wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real 
and  lasting  benefits  conferred  on  art  by  the 
“paternal”  system  of  government.  The  name 
of  Anton  Wiertz  is  probably  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  even  in  his  own  country  it  is 
far  from  being  a “ household  word and  yet  he 
was  a great  but  a misanthropical  artist,  and  one 
who  worked  for  fame  and  for  that  alone.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  works  de- 
scribes his  character  and  opinions : “ Happy  is 
the  young  artist,  the  friend  of  true  principles, 
who  lives  in  an  age  in  which  patronage  is  guided 
by  good  taste.  If,  however,  he  lives  at  a time 
when  mechanical  dexterity  is  preferred  to  ex- 
pression, and  when  originality  and  composition 
are  considered  of  little  importance,  he  must 
either  give  way  to  the  tide  of  popular  opinion, 
or,  courageously  imitating  tho  example  of  the 
great  Poussin,  paint  for  posterity.  His  life  will 
be  a continual  straggle  against  bad  taste ; he 
will  remain  poor,  but  he  will  become  a great 
artist.”  He  carried  out  these  views  in  their 
integrity.  He  never  exhibited  any  of  his  pro- 
ductions, or  allowed  them  to  be  engraved  j and 
he  only  sold  his  works  when  forced  to  do  so  as  a 
means  of  support.  Most  of  his  paintings  are  of 
immense  size,  and  in  1851  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  encourage  his  talent,  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  built  him  a studio  at 
Brussels,  at  a cost  of  G^jOGO  francs.  In  this 
studio  the  artist  lived,  worked,  and  died  j and 
so  great  was  his  attachment  to  his  works  that  he 
even  desired  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  it. 
In  compliance  with  his  wish  his  heart  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  to  Dinant,  his  native  place. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  some  legal  difficulties, 
we  believe,  that  his  other  request  was  not  com- 
plied with. 

The  conditions  of  the  grant  are  curious. 
M.  Wiertz  was  to  have  the  sole  use  of  the  build- 
ing during  bis  lifetime,  and  in  return  he  made 
over  to  the  Government  six  of  his  principal 
works,  and  engaged  to  cover  the  walls  of  the 
studio  with  frescoes  on  the  express  condition 
that  “ these  pictures,  together  with  those  which 
he  might  afterwards  present  to  the  Government, 
should  always  remain  on  the  walls  of  the  studio, 
which  would  thus  become  a state  gallery.”  In 
1861,  a further  sum  of  23,000  francs  was  granted 
to  M.  Wiertz  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a piece 
of  land  situated  between  the  garden  of  the  studio 
and  a new  street,  which  bears  the  artist’s  name. 
In  consideration  of  this  grant  a seventh  picture 
was  made  over  to  the  Government  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  others. 

M.  Wiertz  died  on  the  18th  of  Juno  last,  and 
the  Government  became  possessed  of  the  site, 
building,  frescoes,  and  seven  paintings j — “The 
Homeric  Contest,”  “ The  Fall  of  the  Angels,” 
“The  Triumph  of  Christ,”  “Christ  in  the  Se- 
pulchre,” “ Eve,”  “ Satan,”  and  another.  The 
artist’s  will,  it  appears,  was  not  quite  formal, 
and  it  contained  no  expression  of  hia  intention 
with  regard  to  his  remaining  works.  M.  Potvin, 
the  sole  legatee,  offered  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  State,  iu  compliance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  deceased  artist.  Counsel’s 
opinion  was  taken  as  to  the  validity  of  the  will, 
and  the  report  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  legacy  and  the  expenses  connected 
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with  its  reception,  states  that  the  will  is  “ nn- 
attackable,”  naively  adding  that  “the  use  which 
M.  Potvin  wishes  to  make  of  his  rights  can  only 
give  it  increased  force.”  The  Government  has. 
accordingly,  become  possessed  of  the  whole  ol 
M.  Wiertz’s  remaining  works,  to  the  number  of 
fifty-eight,  including  some  pieces  of  sculpture. 
When  the  necessary  arrangements  shall  hav« 
been  made,  the  Musee  Wiertz  will  be  opened  tc 
the  public.  A series  of  photographs  of  M 
Wiertz’s  paintings  was  commenced  during  th€ 
artist’s  lifetime,  but  was  left  unfinished,  and  i£ 
now  to  be  completed  and  published  by  thi 
Government,  as  is  also  a manuscript  memoir  or 
the  process  employed  in  the  production  of  th< 
frescoes,  which,  it  is  said  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  fresco  and  oil  painting.' 

The  vote  which  passed  the  Lower  House  On 
the  18th  ult.  was  not  quite  unanimous,  several 
members  being  of  opinion  that  the  artist’s  fame 
would  be  best  consulted  by  exhibiting  a selectiot 
only  of  hia  works.  Several  of  them  give  evidenct 
of  a bizarre  and  almost  morbid  imagination 
What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  expect  frou 
pictures  bearing  such  titles  as  “ A Second  aftei 
Death,”  or  “ Thoughts  and  Visions  of  a Lifeless 
Head?”  The  reprinting  of  M.  Wiertz’s  literai-y 
works  was  also  objected  to.  Some  of  them,  ii 
was  stated,  were  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  thej 
were  nothing  more  than  long  diatribes  againsi 
the  modern  Belgian  school  of  art. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  CHORLTON  UNION 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  local  board  o 
guardians  last  week  a report  was  presentee 
from  the  medical  committee  recently  appointee 
in  apprehension  of  a visitation  of  cholera,  to  in 
vestigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  varioui 
townships  in  the  union.  Most  of  these  are  de 
scribed  as  very  bad.  The  reports  of  the  variom 
medical  officers  of  the  townships  give  detailec 
accounts  of  them,  from  one  of  which,  that  of  Mr 
Smith,  of  the  Hulme  district.  No.  1,  we  may  givi 
a brief  passage  : — “ The  most  unhealthy  parts  o 
the  district  lay  between  Russfcll-street  and  Corn 
brook,  City-road,  Chester-road,  and  the  lowe; 
part  of  York-street;  from  this  quarter  nearly  al 
the  cases  of  typhus  had  come  during  the  pas- 
year- ; and  shouQd  the  cholera  visit  ns,  it  would 
locate  itself  in  that  region.  There  were  whoh 
streets  of  back-to-back  bouses  with  most  imper 
feet  ventilation  and  drainage.  In  many  place! 
there  were  closed  courts  and  passages  witi 
privies  in  the  most  filthy  and  neglected  state 
and  cellar  dwellings  of  the  most  unwholesome 
character,  and  utterly  unfit  for  human  habita 
tion.  Tho  ashpits  and  shallow  drains  emitted  i 
constant  stench  that  was  most  prejudicial  tf 
health.  Pools  of  surface-water  and  refuse  lay 
about ; and  the  sewage  percolated  through  the 
walls  even  into  the  very  dwellings.” 


LABOURERS’  DWELLINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

At  a recent  scientific  meeting  of  tho  Roya 
Dublin  Society,  Dr.  Mapother  read  a paper,  “ Or 
Labourers’  Dwellings  j Successes  and  Failures  o 
Efforts  to  Improve  them  by  means  of  Inspection 
Loans,  and  Public  Companies  ; and  tho  expedi 
ency  of  extending  to  Ireland  the  Compulsorj 
Principle  in  their  Erection  and  Maintenance.’ 
The  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  cities,  towns 
and  rural  districts  in  Ireland  were,  he  said 
ill-constructed,  dilapidated,  overcrowded,  am 
unwholesome.  Pov'erty  of  the  owners  was  no 
the  cause  of  the  dilapidation  of  tho  abodes,  fo 
the  persons  who  let  them,  like  many  of  thei) 
class,  bad  raised  themselves  to  comparativ! 
affluence  by  profits  thus  gained  from  the  poor 
Evictions  and  the  demolition  of  cabins  in  thi 
rural  districts  had  driven  agricultural  labourer! 
into  the  small  towns  j and,  as  new  abodes  in  th( 
place  of  those  removed  would  be  subject  ti 
taxation,  they  had  not  been  evicted.  Beside! 
the  fearful  overcrowding  thus  induced,  th< 
labourers  had  to  expend  their  strength  in  walking 
long  distances  to  their  work.  The  remedy  wai 
that  which  followed  in  England  last  session  upoi[ 
a masterly  demonstration  of  its  necessity  bji 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  thf 
Privy  Council, — namely,  union  rating,  for  whiclj 
a Bill  had  been  introduced.  There  were  irf 
Ireland,  according  to  the  last  census,  89,37d 
mud  or  sod  hovels  of  one  room  only,  and  489,668 
mud  houses  with  more  than  one  room,  giving  aq 
increase  in  Connaught  of  5,168  of  the  latteJi 
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as  since  1841.  The  average  number  of  per- 
is occupying  each  of  these  dwellings  was,  in 
rns  4‘53,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  5'24'.  The 
nedy  for  this  deplorable  state  did  not  lie  in 
) labourer’s  hands,  however  great  his  willing- 
3B  to  pay  for  better  accommodation,  but  with 
) landlord  when  he  recognised  the  duties 
lich  appertained  to  his  property.  Many 
leases,  such  as  fever,  diarrhcca,  convulsions, 
isuroption,  even  accidental  deaths,  were  pro- 
ced,  promoted,  or  rendered  more  fatal  among 
J poor,  and,  if  contagious,  spread  to  the 
h,  by  such  conditions  as  he  had  sketched, 
iving  entered  very  fully  into  the  subject,  Dr. 
ipothor  summed  up  as  follows  : — That  what  he 
ped  for  as  necessary  to  improve  the  dwellings 
the  poor,  and  thereby  raise  immensely  the 
mdard  of  public  health,  was  : — 

First, — The  constitution  of  a central  con- 
)lling  authority  for  local  government  and 
nitary  improvement. 

Second, — The  enactment  of  a comprehensive 
ilding  code,  the  passing  of  local  Acts  being 
pensive,  is  often  avoided. 

Third, — That  our  sanitary  laws  should  be 
mpulsory  in  cases  of  flagrant  neglect  : the  per- 
ission  to  act  is  now  very  generally  construed 
permission  not  to  act. 

Fourth, — A generally  diffused  desire  on  the 
,rt  of  employers  and  land-owners  to  provide 
r the  healthful  wants  of  their  dependants,  and 
ey  will  grow  according  as  onr  nation  prospers, 
id  according  as  the  masses  are  educated  in  the 
lowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  well- 
ling  of  their  own  bodies. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
(Id  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  the  house  in  Con- 
lit-street,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt  in  the 
lair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the 
mual  report  of  the  committee  to  the  subscribers, 
gether  with  the  statement  of  accounts  and  gene- 
.1  balance-sheets  of  the  society.  The  latter  show 
at  the  total  receipt  on  account  of  the  fifteenth 
lar,  1862,  has  been  5101.  Os.  4d.,  and  the  total 
penditure  (including  481.  6s.  lOd.  for  reprint) 
>71.  17b.  5d.,  leaving  a balance  of  371.  17s.  Id. 

due  to  the  treasurer.  The  accounts  for  the 
tteenth  year,  1863-5,  show,  after  clearing  off 
e deficit  on  the  fifteenth  year,  a balance  of 
151.  48.  2d.  as  available  for  the  completion  of 
le  publications  for  that  year. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
iport  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  or  for 
ly  future  chairman  at  these  meetings  to  say 
,uch  about  the  merits  of  this  society ; that  had 
2en  so  frequently  dilated  on,  and  its  value  and 
sefulness  had  been  so  often  acknowledged  by 
,1  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  on  previous 
joasious.  Ho  might  practically  just  show  the 
ibscribers  how  very  carefully  the  committee  had 
ited  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  them,  by 
jferring  to  two  or  three  of  the  principal.  And 
rst  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Society’s  pub- 
eations  might  be  purchased,  and  the  notion 
'hich  he  believed  was  rather  a prevalent  one, 
lat  eventually  the  publications  might  be  ob- 
jined  at  a greatly  reduced  rate,  or  at  half-price, 
[ow  the  committee  had  repeatedly  asserted  that 
nder  no  circumstances  would  the  price  be 
educed.  It  could  not  be  too  stronglyimpressed 
pon  the  members  of  the  profession  generally 
bat  the  honour  of  the  committee  was  pledged 
hat  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  price 
f the  publications  hereafter.  The  next  point 
nbmitted  to  the  committee  was  the  eondensa- 
iou  of  the  articles  in  the  '‘Dictionary  of  Archi- 
ecture,”  which  this  Society  was  issuing,  of 
natters  not  strictly  relating  to  the  science  of 
•Tchitecture,  or  having  only  a remote  bearing 
ipon  it.  Ihat  had  been  left  to  the  judgment 
if  the  committee,  who,  in  their  desire  to  act 
ipou  the  suggestion,  were  at  the  same  time 
inxious  that  the  second  part  of  the  work  should 
lot  bear  a different  impress  from  the  first 
)art ; but  those  who  had  read  the  later  articles 
if  the  Dictionary  would  see  that  the  aug- 
jeation  had  not  been  disregarded.  Then, 
igain,  the  committee  had  been  urged  to 
wscelerato  the  completion  of  the  Dictionary 
18  much  as  possible.  At  a previous  meeting 
lis  friend  Mr.  Horace  Jones  suggested  that 
'ho  commercial  element  might  be  brought  to 
lear,  and  that  a publisher  might  be  found  who 
vould  be  willing  to  expedite  the  work  to  a 


greater  degree  than  could  be  done  merely  by  the 
annual  payments  of  the  subscribers  themselves. 
He  was  veiy  much  struck  with  the  remark  made 
by  Professor  Kerr  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the 
great  charm  of  this  work  was,  that  it  had  none 
of  the  mere  hook-making  element  about  it;  and 
ho  (the  chairman)  would  be  extremely  sorry  if 
it  lost  that  instructive  character;  and  he  thought 
that  would  be  the  case  if  those  who  had  hitherto 
laboured  on  the  work  ceased  to  do  so  from  the 
innate  love  which  they  cherished  for  their  art 
itself,  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  With  regard 
to  the  commercial  element,  he  eonffessed,  for  his 
own  part,  he  thought  it  was  necessary ; and,  if 
it  were  declared  by  the  hen.  secretaries  that,  in 
their  opinion,  a sum  of  4’00I.  or  5001.  in  hand 
would  couduce  to  the  expediting  of  the  work, 
instead  of  obtaining  that  amount  by  extraneous 
aid,  he  would  suggest  that  they  could  very 
readily  establish  a limited  liability,  and  advance 
the  money  amongst  theraaclves ; and  he  would 
himself  very  readily  contribute  lOOi.  towards 
that  object.  It  was  as  much  as  tiic  committee 
could  do  to  keep  up  the  original  subscriptions. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  had  increased 
very  largely,  and  he  considered  it  a discredit  to 
the  profession  that  a larger  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  these  publications  did  not  exist 
amongst  them. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  he  had  always  thought  the  pablications  of 
the  Society  peculiar  in  their  character,  and 
peculiar  even  among  professional  publications. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  character 
of  this  Society,  they  might  say  that  the  various 
brauches  of  trade,  more  or  less  appertaining  to 
and  connected  with  architecture,  were  so  fully 
represented  by  publications  of  their  own  that 
there  appeared  to  be  little  left  for  the  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society  to  do.  When  he 
said  very  little  was  left,  he  felt  that  the  field  of 
operation  which  the  Publication  Society  of  the 
present  day  must  occupy  must  be  a field  of 
literature  of  the  very  highest  class — literature 
which  might  not  command  a large  sale,  which 
might  not  attract  a very  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers, but  which  would  ultimately  make  its 
mark  upon  the  progress  of  the  profession  by 
reason  of  the  very  high  character  of  its  work. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  this  Society  was  first 
established,  it  was  that  particular  want  which 
the  Society  made  it  its  business  to  supply ; and, 
be  was  bound  to  say,  he  considered  conscientiously 
the  existence  of  this  Publication  Society,  and  the 
description  of  works  which  it  has  persevered  in 
laying  before  the  profession,  had  tended  very 
materially  to  keep  up  the  dignity  and  the 
character  of  the  profession  before  the  public. 
The  Dictionary,  he  felt  bound  to  say,  was,  in 
his  humble  judgment,  a work  of  the  highest 
merit.  He  considered  the  illustrated  publica- 
tions, too,  in  connexion  with  this  Society,  taken 
as  a whole,  constituted  a most  admirable  port- 
folio, the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  else  : in  point  of  fact,  year  after  year 
as  these  numbers  came  out  it  seemed  astonish- 
ing where  the  matter  was  collected  from — seeing 
it  was  so  different  from  what  they  got  in  ordinary 
books. 

The  report  having  been  adopted  unanimously, 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee,  observed  that  he  felt 
those  who  undertook  the  entire  work  of  the 
Society  had  a very  serious  duty  to  discharge 
and  irksome  difficulties  to  overcome  ; therefore 
they  were  very  much  indebted  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  executive  officers  (Messrs.  Papworth, 
Hansard,  and  Cates),  and  said  if  these  gentle- 
men did  not  continue  to  hold  office  he  was  afraid 
the  Architectural  Publication  Society  would  die 
a very  rapid  death : most  of  such  things  de- 
pended upon  the  energies  of  the  few,  and  it  was 
to  those  gentlemen  that  the  honour  and  credit 
of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society  was  due ; 
to  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  for  his  unwearied  ener- 
gies  in  directing  the  illustrations  ; to  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth  for  his  able  conduct  of  the  literary 
portion  of  the  work ; to  Mr.  Cates  for  his  gene- 
ral management  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  remarked  on  the  subject 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  with  reference  to 
the  committee  having  a moderate  sum  of  money 
in  hand,  that  he  had  for  many  years  thought  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  such  a fund, 
though  he  had  hesitated  to  propose  such  a 
course  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  Chairman 
to-day,  as  one  rarely  liked  to  ask  one’s  friends 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  in  addition 
to  rendering  great  personal  service  to  the 
Society.  It  appeared  to  him,  if  they  hod  a 


fund,  a reserve,  they  could  say  to  those  out- 
side, “ Here  is  a fund  which,  if  from  any 
cause  not  foreseen,  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  new  subscribers,  would  bo 
a guarantee  fund  for  the  completion  of  the 
works.”  The  reprint  having  been  carried  out, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  if  they 
sold  the  whole  number  of  copies,  they  had 
a stock  of  the  value  of  above  2,000J.,  on  which 
they  might  surely  raise  1,0001.  ; and  as  the  sub- 
scriptions came  in  the  loans  might  bo  paid  off  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangements  on  which 
they  were  made.  If  the  meeting  would  autho- 
rize the  committee  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration, ho  believed  the  step  which  had  been 
suggested  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage 
to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a fund,  he  was 
sure  if  they  had  1,000Z.  in  hand  it  would  enable 
the  committee  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  matter 
which  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
Dictionaiy  than  they  could  otherwise  do ; that 
sum  might  bo  appropriated  to  the  bringing  out 
of  the  works  more  expeditiously  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case.  There  was  another  point, — that 
was,  obtaining  new  subscribers.  He  had  done 
his  utmost  to  try  and  persuade  every  existing 
subscriber  that  it  was  to  his  pecsonal  interest  to 
bring  in  at  least  one  other  subscriber,  as  by  so 
doing  he  would  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
matter  he  would  receive  for  his  guinea. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman ; and  the  latter,  in  acknowledging 
the  vote  of  thanks  afterwards  passed,  requested 
the  secretary  to  put  down  his  name  for  lOOZ.  to 
the  fund,  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a good  end. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  (31st  ult.),  a meeting  of  the 
subscribers  and  friends  to  this  institution  was 
held  at  the  Loudon  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  three  persons — 
two  males  and  one  female  — as  pensioners 
on  the  funds  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rigby  (the  president), 
was  voted  to  the  chair. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  were — Messrs. 
Geo.  Plucknett,  Thos.  Cozens,  J.  Thorn,  G.  Keyes, 
W.  Hutchona,  W.  Phillips,  M.  Hall,  W.  Webb, 
R.  Richardson,  R.  Thomas,  W.  Todd,  jun.,  B.  D. 
Dove,  G.  Head,  R.  Head,  'T.  Stirling,  W.  Nichol- 
son, &c. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
showed  the  present  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  to  be  11,159Z.  ISs.  8d., 
being  for  the  relief  fund  8,437Z.  12s.  Id.,  and  the 
building  fund  2,7221.  3s.  7d. ; and  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society  in  1847,  there  had  been 
fifty-four  male  and  thirty -three  female  recipients, 
out  of  which  number  (exclusive  of  those  to  be 
then  elected),  twenty-one  males  and  nineteen 
females  were  upon  the  funds,  the  men  receiving 
24Z.,  and  the  women  20Z.  per  annum.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  pensioners  had  nearly  ap- 
proached lOjOOOZ, 

The  Chairman  briefly  opened  the  proceedings 
by  stating,  that  that  was  the  twenty-seventh 
time  they  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  benevolent  object.  There 
were  eight  candidates  for  election,  all  of  whom, 
he  regretted,  could  not  be  returned  that  day. 
They  could  only  relnm  two  men  and  one  woman ; 
but  to  those  who  were  unfortunate  on  that  occa- 
sion, ho  would  say,  may  they  be  successful  on 
the  next.  He  (the  chairman)  having  informed 
the  candidates  that  substantial  refreshment  was 
provided  for  them  in  the  tavern,  declared  the 
poll  open. 

On  the  return  of  the  scrutmeerg,  ‘with  the  nnmbcr  of 
rotes  polled  by  each  candidate,  the  following  were  an- 
nounced as  duly  elected  : — 

Thomas  Stevens,  aged  51,  builder,  &c.,  living  at  Dal- 
ston, — totally  blind. 

G.  L.  'Williamg,  aged  74,  builder,  &c.,  living  at  Somers 
Town,— distress,  arising  from  great  losses  in  basiaess  and 
old  age. 

Ann  Heard,  aged  73  (first  application),  living  at  West- 
minster,— reduced  from  good  circumstances  to  positive 
indigence  and  want,  through  family  misfortune,  in- 
firmity, &c. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  consoling  words  to  those  who 
had  been  unsuccessful,  said  ho  thought  there  would  have 
been  a ditierent  result  as  regarded  the  females,  consider- 
ing that  Anne  Colbrou  bad  already  registered  from  the 
last  election  1,220  votes.  He  urged  on  the  candidates  to 
exert  themselves  in  looking  up  the  subscribers,  for  a great 
number  of  votes  which  might  have  been  obtained  had  that 
day  been  unrecorded. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Keyes  made  some  remarks  upon  the  value  ol 
the  institution,  and  said  some  of  the  recipients  of  the 
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benefits  living  in  almshouses,  or  being  dependent  on 
friends,  were  materially-  assisted  by  the  allowance 
afforded. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded,  and  the 
chairman  having  informed  those  elected  that  the  first 
month’s  pay  would  bo  advanced,  the  proceedings  closed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  Enduring  Beam. — Some  days  ago,  in  de- 
molishing a portion  of  the  Paris  Cild  for  the  site  of 
the  Hitel-Diea,the  workmen  discovered  an  oaken 
beam  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses,  which 
bad  a section  of  1 mo  tre  36.  There  was  very  little 
sign  of  decay,  and  on  one  of  the  sides  was  the 
following  inscription: — “I  was  placed  here  in 
the  year  1-450,  and  was  600  years  old  when  I 
was  taken  from  the  forest  of  Eovray,  of  which 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a small  portion.”  Nearly 
a contemporary  of  Charlemagne  ! 

A Neiv  Light. — Professor  Carlevaris,  of  Genoa, 
has  invented  a new  light,  called  the  Carlevaris 
light,  and  the  experiments  made  at  the  close 
of  last  month  in  the  theatre  of  the  Technical 
Institution  were  attended  W’ith  great  success  and 
loudly  applauded.  This  light  is  an  oxy-hydro- 
magnesiau  flame,  and  is  obtained  by  placing  in 
the  flame  of  a mixture  of  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas, 
with  air  or  oxygen,  spongy  magnesia,  a sub- 
stance of  very  small  cost.  The  flame  is  white, 
rich  in  actinic  force,  flxed,  and  developing  less 
heat  than  other  lights.  The  expense  is  very 
trifling,  a light  equal  to  four  wax  candles  only 
costing  two-tenths  of  a penny  per  hour.  A new 
trial  also  took  place  in  the  lantern  of  the  Genoa 
Light-house.  It  proved  that  this  light  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  oil-lamps  representing  an 
illuminating  power  of  twenty-three  Carcel  lamps, 
and  yet  the  cost  was  only  3d.  per  hour. 

Nitro-Qlycerine. — An  awful  explosion  oc- 
curred at  San  Francisco,  on  the  16th  of  April 
last,  by  nitro-glycorino.  Several  cases  had 
been  ordered  from  London,  and  one  box 
containing  the  dangerous  compound  had  arrived 
as  a sample,  and  was  placed  in  the  yard,  where 
there  were  many  persons  present.  The  case 
was  broken  open  with  a hammerf  and  of  course 


the  nitro-glycerino  exploded,  killing  a dozen 
persons,  breaking  all  the  windows  and  furniture 
of  the  house,  and  wounding  some  individuals 
passing  by  in  the  street.  Such  was  the  force  of 
the  concussion  that  fragments  of  some  of  the 
persons  blown  to  pieces  were  found  on  the  ad- 
joining houses  60  ft.  and  100  ft.  high. 


MACCLESFIELD  RAGGED  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  formally  opened. 
The  building  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Brook- 
street  and  Turnock-street,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  which  is  sloping 
ground,  having  a considerable  fall,  the  principal 
entrance  is  on  the  level  of  the  footpath  and  base- 
ment floor  in  Turnock-street,  and  from  the 
entrance-door  a flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the 
ground-floor.  There  are  three  floors.  The  base- 
ment is  approached  by  steps  from  the  ground- 
floor  in  the  centre  coiTidor,  and  contains  the 
various  rooms  and  apartments  for  the  working 
staff  of  the  Institution,  including  both  boys’  and 
girls’  departments.  The  ground-floor,  covering 
the  same  area  as  the  basement,  is  occupied  by 
rooms  devoted  to  general  educational  purposes, 
and  consists  of  a schoolroom,  40  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
a dining-hall  of  the  same  proportions,  also 
infants’  room  overlooking  Turnock-street.  The 
masters’  apartments  overlook  Brook-street,  and 
contiguous  thereto  are  a committee-room  and 
library,  with  lavatories  and  closets  for  the  boys. 
The  staircase  from  the  entrance-hall,  on  the 
ground-floor,  leads  to  the  first-floor,  on  which 
there  are  two  large  dormitories,  each  40  ft.  long 
by  2-4  ft.  wide,  one  in  each  wing.  The  attics 
are  reached  by  a staircase  from  the  first-floor, 
and  arranged  for  sick-rooms  in  cases  of  trivial 
disorders. 

There  is  a considerable  area  occupied  by  yards 
and  play-grounds,  surrounding  the  building. 
Means  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
children  will  be  provided  in  the  play-grounds. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  plain  Venetian 
Gothic  in  elevation.  The  contractors  were : — 


For  the  brickwork,  Mr.  James  Andevso: ' 
masonry,  Messrs.  Friths,  Bros. ; oai*penter  a 
joiners’  works,  Messrs.  Shufiiebotham  ; plnmbi: 
and  glazing,  Mr.  R.  Davies  ; plastering  a: 
decorating,  Messrs.  Kirkbam  & Sons;  paintii 
Mr.  Holme ; slating,  Messrs.  Bradley  & Son 
and  ironwork,  Mr.  Martin  Watts  ; all  local  trade  ■ 
men.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  this  town,  was  the  arcl  ■ 
tect. 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  > 
CAMBRIDGE. 

These  buildings,  now  erecting  on  ground  t : 
longing  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  are  situat 
at  the  corner  of  Trnmpington-street  and  Bent 
street,  having  a frontage  of  55  ft.  in  the  formci 
and  about  80  ft.  in  the  latter,  street.  T. 
ground-floor  of  the  corner  plot  is  devoted  to  t : 
purposes  of  the  bank,  having  a large  pub' 
room  of  irregular  shape,  about  35  ft.  by  33  f 
with  manager’s  room,  waiting-room,  privar 
entrance  for  manager,  staircase,  kitchen,  ai 
scullery.  The  strong-room  is  placed  in  the  ba£ 
ment,  with  lavatories  and  other  conveniences  i 
the  clerks. 

The  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  tl 
manager,  being  arranged  with  suitable  receptio: 
rooms,  bedrooms,  and  dressing-rooms. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  ground  in  Bene 
street  will  form  a separate  house,  unconnecti. 
with  the  bank,  aud  will  be  let  ofi"  as  a pii 
vate  residence.  The  style  adopted  is  Laj 
Decorated  Gothic,  ample  provision  having  be([ 
made  to  secure  a proper  amount  of  light  in  til 
various  rooms,  and  especially  in  the  public  offic* 
by  means  of  large  mullioned  windows.  Ba 
stone  will  be  used  for  all  the  dressings,  ail 
white  brick  for  the  wall  facings.  The  ceiling  I 
the  public  room  will  be  of  deal,  stained  ail 
varnished,  and  the  joiners’  work  throughout  wc 
be  also  stained  and  varnished.  The  works  hall 
been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  f 1 
7, 7391.,  exclusive  of  the  bank  fittings,  and  are  I 
be  completed  by  Lady-day,  1867. 

Messrs.  Francis  are  the  architects  employe! 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  CAMBRIDGE. Messes.  E.  & H,  Frakcis, 
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CHUEOH  EXTENSION  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Church.  Extension  Society,  which  was 
instituted  about  eighteen  months  ago,  have 
already  enlarged  one  church  in  Sheffield}  and 
the  chief  stone  of  another  has  been  laid. 

St.  Simon’s  Church,  which  has  been  conse- 
crated, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Eyre-street 
and  Duke-street,  and  is  the  ecclesiastical  centre 
of  the  Porter-street  district.  Grants  from,  the 
Church  Extension  Society  have  been  employed 
in  the  conversion  of  the  old  chapel  that  formerly 
occupied  the  site  into  a church  which  will 
accommodate  a numerous  congregation.  "What 
may  be  called  the  west  front,  facing  Eyre-street, 
stood  back  about  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  from  the  street. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the  area  inside, 
the  whole  of  the  old  front  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  building  extended  up  to  Eyre-street.  At 
the  south-west  corner,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
Eyre-street  and  Duke-street,  a tower  has  been 
erected  80  ft.  high,  forming  the  principal  en- 
trance, with  ringing-Ioffc  and  bell-chamber 
above.  The  tower  is  covered  with  a steep  slated 
roof,  with  east  and  west  gables,  and  a parapet  of 
ornamental  brickwork  and  stone  capping  gives  a 
finish  to  it  on  the  north  and  south  side.  All 
the  gables,  both  of  the  tower  and  the  main  part 
of  the  building,  are  finished  at  the  top  with 
ornamental  stone  crosses.  The  large  circular 
window  in  the  west  front,  with  its  shafts  and 
carved  caps,  is  a feature,  both  from  tho  outside 
and  inside;  and  tho  windows  below  it,  which 
are  short  on  account  of  the  west  gallery,  have 
brick  pointed  arches  thrown  over  the  heads, 
enclosing  ornamental  stone-work.  In  order  to 
add  strength  to  the  old  side  walla  and  improve 
the  appearance,  buttresses,  with  stone  gablets  at 
the  top,  have  been  built  between  tho  windows 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  on  each  side, 
faced  with  new  brickwork,  with  stone  weathering 
at  the  top.  Being  unable  to  dispense  with  tho 
galleries  inside,  they  have  had  new  fronts  of  more 
suitable  design.  The  whole  length  of  the  chnrch 
is  now  70  ft.  by  41  ft.  6 in.  wide,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  about  200  sittings,  or  900  altogether. 
The  old  flat  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the 
centre  of  the  old  roof  taken  off  and  raised  to  a 
higher  pitch,  so  as  to  agree  with  that  formed  by 
the  new  west  gable,  making  the  centre  height 
of  nave  about  42  ft.  j and  the  old  timbers  have 
been  cased  over  and  filled  with  ornamental 
tracery,  so  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
open  roof.  The  whole  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  Fawcett,  architect,  at  a cost  of  about  2,000h 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Woodhead  have  been  the 
principal  contractors.  Mr.  Marreson  has  done 
the  plumbing  and  glazing  ; and  the  staining  and 
decorative  painting  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Stafford. 

The  chief  stone  of  All  Saints’  Church  has 
been  laid  in  Grimesthorpe-road.  The  church 
will  be  cruciform,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end.  It  is  designed  in  a style  which  our 
authority,  the  local  Independent,  calls  “ Geome- 
trical English,  suitable  to  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  the  congregation  is  to  be  drawn.” 
The  height  of  tho  spire  will  be  190  ft.,  being 
about  10  ft.  moi’e  than  that  of  the  old  parish 
church.  Tho  extreme  internal  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  130  ft.  long  by  76  ft.  wide  in  the 
transepts,  and  56  ft.  6 in.  in  the  nave  and  aisles. 
Tho  height  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge  will  be  56  ft. 
The  edifice  will  seat  720  adults  and  259  children, 
sittings  for  the  latter  being  in  small  galleries 
in  the  tower  and  transepts,  approached  by  dis- 
tinct entrances.  The  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  church  is  7,0001.  The  schools,  when 
built,  will  cost  2,0001.  or  5,0001.  more.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott ; 
the  contractor  Mr.  Geo.  Wade.  The  cost  of  this 
church  will  bo  defrayed  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Brown. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  WORKING-CLASS 
QUESTIONS. 

A SEiuES  of  “ discussions  between  members  of 
all  classes  of  society,  at  the  social  meetings  of 
tho  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union” 
has  been  going  on  in  the  lower  hall  of  Exeter 
Hall.  The  subject  of  No.  1,  based  upon  a paper 
by  Mr.  Baiubridge,  and  recently  issued  in  a 
printed  form  by  tbo  Club  Union,  150,  Strand, 
was,  “How  far  are  the  Disadvantages  under 
which  the  Working  Classes  labour  attributable 
to  Causes  within  or  beyond  their  own  Control?” 
Lord  Lichfield  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Austin,  Layard, 


Randall,  Jarman,  Webb,  Watts,  Bell,  Pockling- 
toD,  Pratt,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  which  rather  wandered  occasion- 
ally from  the  point  at  issue.  At  the  close,  Lord 
Lichfield  said ; — 

“ IVitli  regard  to  (ho  paper  wo  have  heard  to-day,  I do 
Dot  think  Mr.  Bainbridge  has  quite  hit  tho  nail  on  the 
head.  The  subject  appointed  was  ‘How  for  are  tho  dis. 
advantages  under  which  the  working  classes  labour  attri- 
butable to  causes  within  or  beyond  their  own  control  ?’ 
but  the  points  that  have  been  mainly  referred  to  happen 
to  be,  in  almost  every  case,  the  disadvantages  which  are 
neither  under  the  control,  probably,  of  the  labouring 
classes  nor  of  any  other  class.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
questions  which  were  most  dwelt  upon  were  those  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour,  aud  also  the  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes.  These  are  all  ques- 
tions which,  as  Mr.  Layard  so  well  pointed  out,  it  would 
bo  very  dillicult  to  interfere  with.  But  there  are  also 
many  points  under  which  the  working  classes  labour  at  a 
disadvantage  which  might  have  been  pointed  out,  and 
over  which  they  have  power  and  control.  But  these 
I hare  failed  to  find  in  the  paper.  lie  takes  the  case  of 
the  agricultural  labourer;  but  I must  say  that  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  Bainbridge,  when  going  into  those 
districts,  and  meeting  some  of  those  labourers  whoso  con- 
dition he  has  reported  to  us,  must  have  forgotten  to  ask 
those  whom  he  saw  how  far  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  laboured  were  within  their  own  control.  I am 
quite  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country  a vast 
amount  of  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  tho  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. In  many  of  the  counties  tho  wages  are  excessively 
low,  but  there  are  many  things  to  be  t aken  into  considera- 
tion.  They  have  many  advantages  which  the  townlabourer  j 
has  not.  But  these  advantages  are  all  set  on  one  aide.  1 
You  say  that  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  , 
years  receive  a very  small  amount  of  wages,  but  you  must  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  labour  of  children  at  that  ago  i 
is  worth  very  little  indeed  in  agricultural  work.  Of  course 
of  that  there  can  belittle  doubt;  but  the  thing  is,  ought 
children  of  that  age  to  be  employed  at  all?  Aud  if  there 
is  one  thing  which  1 should  like  to  point  out  while  dwell- 
ing  on  this  subject,  it  is  that  children  do  not  have  a fair 
start  in  life;  that  they,  more  e^peciallj/ in  the  eoiinlry,  are 
sent  to  work  at  an  age  when  they  are  truly  unfitted  for  it; 
their  schooling  is  neglected,  aud  their  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  obtaining  some  addition  to  the  income  of  tho 
family.  Then  there  are,  of  course,  many  districts  in 
which  the  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  fur 
from  what  they  ought  to  be ; and  there  is  one  thing  which 
I do  not  thick  incorrect  in  the  account  which  has  been 
given  you,  and  applied  to  tho  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  generally.  It  is  the  point,  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  live  in  places 
‘ which  are  not  fit  tobe  the  kennels  of  the  landowners  or  far- 
mers,’ and  that  they  are  treated  ‘like  cattle’  on  the  estates 
of  those  proprietors.  But  if,  when  Mr.  Bainbridge  visited 
the  agricultural  labourers,  he  had  endeavoured  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  he  would  probably  have  ascertained  that 
even  the  crowding  together  referred  to  is  frequently 
within  the  control  of  the  labourer  himself.  In  many  cases 
on  _my  own  property,  I have  had  the  greatest  possible 
dilllculty  in  preventing  cottages  being  overcrowded.  I 
find  it,  generally  speaking,  to  bo  the  case  that  a family 
will  prefer  being  squeezed  into  one  room,  even  where 
they  have  three  or  four  rooms  at  their  disposal,  in  order 
to  let  the  other  rooms  to  lodgers.  I do  not  mean  to  say, 
for  one  single  moment,  that  there  is  not  room  for  improve- 
ment in  tho  dwelling-houses  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
almost  every  county  in  England.  In  tho  case  of  towns,  I 
am  quite  aware  that  there  is  also  a most  unfortunate 
state  of  things  existing  with  regard  to  the  tlwellings  gene- 
rally; but  I think,  also,  that  much  of  tho  misery  and 
wretchedness  found  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  large  towns 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  owing  to  the  state  in  which  these 
houses  are  kept  by  the  persons  who  live  in  them.’’ 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Kcnnelt  v.  The  East  London  Railn-ay. — lu  this 
case,  at  tho  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-squaro, 
before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special 
jury,  the  claim  was  2,1871.  in  respect  of  premises 
in  Wellington-street,  Bethnal-green.  According 
to  the  evidence,  the  property,  which  is  now 
rented  at  501.,  was  worth  901.  a year,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  late  years  in  metropolitan 
property.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Tyndal  Atkinson,  jun.,  appeared  for  the  ' 
claimant,  a provision  dealer,  and  who  declared 
that  he  could  not  get  other  business  premises  to 
suic  him.  Several  surveyors  were  called  for  the 
company,  aud  denied  that  property  at  the  East- 
end  had  increased  in  tho  ratio  described  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C.  (with  whom  was 
Mr.  Ledgard),  submitted  that  the  claim  made 
was  most  excessive.  The  jury  awarded  5251. 

Marrey  v.  The  Mayor,  .j'c.,  of  London. — The  property 
in  this  case,  tried  at  tho  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  is  situated 
in  Smilhfield,  and  is  required  for  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Market  western  approach,  under  the  Act  of  1863.  The 
claimant  was  Mrs.  Harvey,  wheelwright,  van  and  carriage 
contractor  and  builder;  and,  according  to  the  opening 
statement  of  counsel  (Mr.  G-ilfard),  it  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Harvey  and  her  predecessors  bad  been  in  possession  of 
these  premises  for  more  than  a century,  aud  that  the  busi- 
aiSB  had  been  carried  on  there  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a century.  In  the  year  1847  Mrs.  Harvey  discovered  that 
her  then  foreman  aud  manager  had  been  robbing  her  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Ha  absconded,  and  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Her  son,  Mr.  Frederick  Valentine 
Harvey,  thereupon  took  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  bud  succeeded  in  establishing  a most  llourisbiug  and 
prosperous  one.  In  the  month  of  Febiuary,  1.863,  Mr. 
Frederick  Harvey  (not  the  claimant)  was  served  with 
notice  to  treat,  and  fruitless  endeavours  were  made  to 
obtain  other  premises  within  the  City  ; and  the  ilairaant 
was  compelled  to  take  premises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  viz.,  iu  The  Grove,  Guildford-street,  Southwark,  to 
adapt  which  for  the  purpose  of  the  claimant's  business 
would  cost  1,000/.  The  net  profits  were  1,000/.  per  an- 
num ; aud  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  how  much  they 


should  award  Mrs.  Harvey  for  the  loss  of  business  which 
must  naturally  and  inevitably  arise  from  the  removal  to 
so  great  a distance.  Another  item  for  compensation  would 
be  the  sura  to  which  the  claimant  was  entitled  in  respect 
of  the  holdiug  of  the  present  premises,  which  were  held 
on  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  June,  1863,  such  lease 
having  been  previously  promised.  That  lease  was  valued 
at  1,773/.  Then  there  was  the  cost  of  removal  of  Mrs. 
Harvey’s  very  large  stock,  which  was  estimated  to  cost 
between  300/.  and  400/.  The  claim  altogether  was  esti- 
mated at  about  3,600/.  Mr.  Hawkins  contended  that,  ns 
tho  lease  iu  question  was  granted  after  the  notice  to 
treat,  it  would  be  no  element  for  the  consideration  of  tho 
jury.  Tho  Recorder  interposed,  and  said  that  the  caso 
ought  not  then  to  have  proceeded  upon  that  lease;  but, 
as  the  corporation  had  allowed  three  years  to  elapse,  they 
could  scarcely  raise  an  objection  now.  Mr.  Hawkins 
then  continued  to  discuss  tho  merits  of  tho  claim,  which 
he  thought  would  be  satisfied  by  an  award  of  some  1,700/. 
[The  Markets’  Committee,  to  whom  this  matter  is  in- 
trusted, had  previouelv  otFered  the  claimant  1,800/., 
which  was  refused].  The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  some- 
thing less  than  half  an  hour,  returned  a verdict  for 
2,923/. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

Fargavj  Flues. — At  Clerkenwell  Police  Court, 
Mr.  John  Walton,  of  Hampstead-road,  builder, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  district 
surveyor  for  the  eastern  division  of  Islington,  to 
show  cause  why  be  did  do  certain  things  con- 
trary to  certain  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act  1855,' — to  wit,  carry  up  tho  flues  from 
several  chimney-openings  without  rendering  or 
pargeting  tho  inside  and  outside  ; and  did  omit 
to  do  certain  things  required  to  he  done  by  the 
said  Act, — to  wit,  to  render  and  parget  the  inside 
aud  outside  of  all  the  flues,  or  line  the  same 
with  fireproof  piping.  The  defendant  pleaded 
guilty ; aud  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  made  the  order  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  and,  on  the  request  of  Mr. 
Turner,  granted  IZ.  Us.  costs. 


A QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  RECEPTION  OF 
TENDERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Hoi- 
born  Union  on  Wednesday,  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Ings  in  tho 
chair,  tenders  were  received  for  tho  erection  of  new 
wards  for  the  reception  of  the  casual  poor  (published 
in  our  last  issue),  but  one  of  tho  tenders  was  not 
sent  in  till  half  an  hour  after  the  time  specified  in  tho 
advertisement  in  tho  Builder,  and  a stormy  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  such  tender  should  be  opened.  Tho 
chairman,  a barrister,  and  Mr.  James,  the  clerk,  also  a 
lawyer,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  to  accept  a tender 
under  such  circumstances  would  lay  the  Board  open  to 
an  action  at  law  by  some  of  tbo  other  builders.  Mr. 
b'outhee,  also  a lawyer,  characterised  such  opinions  as 
most  absurd,  aud  he  would  pay  the  expense  of  an  opinion 
of  some  eminent  counsel  on  tho  point.  The  words  of  the 
advertisement,  he  considered,  to  be  merely  directory,  and 
not  compulsory  : it  was  not  said  that  tenders  sent  iu  after 
the  hour  specified  would  not  be  received,  and  the  Board 
was  bound  to  receive  it.  Mr.  Cullen,  also  a lawyer,  took 
the  same  view  os  Mr.  Soulhee.  A very  stormy  discussion 
then  arose  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  at  length  proposed 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  majority  of  the  nutlders  who 
had  sent  in  tenders,  and  who  were  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Isaac,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James,  the  clerk,  then  re- 
tired from  the  Board-room,  and  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  builders,  and  on  their  return,  reported  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  in  favour  of  the  tender  being  received.  The 
announcement  was  received  by  the  Guardians  with  cries 
of  “very  honourable— very  honourable.”  The  tender 
about  which  the  difficulty  arose  was  the  one  ultimately 
accepted. 


POPULATION  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

An  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Duval  on  the 
French  censna,  which  appeared  in  a recent 
number  of  tho  Journal  des  Ddbats,  contains  a 
comparison  between  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London  and  Paris  and  between  that  of 
English  and  French,  towns  generally.  In  the 
former  case,  as  tho  population  increases,  the 
houses  are  free  to  advance  into  tho  country  io 
every  direction.  French  towns,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  generally  hemmed  in  by  an  inflexible 
belt  of  fortifications,  and  tho  new-comers  are 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  houses  of  greater 
height.  Thus,  iu  1861,  the  date  of  the  last  cen- 
sus of  both  England  and  France,  there  was  in 
London  1 inhabitant  to  every  1,220  square  feet, 
whilst,  in  Paris,  each  individual  enjoyed  only 
500  square  feet.  “The  former  state  of  things  is 
brought  about  by  the  spontaneous  development 
of  social  relations,  whilst  tho  latter,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  war  or 
taxation.”  The  writer  insists  on  the  importance 
of  giving  the  density  of  the  population  of  each 
centre,  aud  not  simply  that  of  the  principal 
towns  or  the  departments,  and  points  out  that 
the  material  condition  of  two  towns  containing 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  extent  of  ground  which  they 
respectively  occupy.  Tbo  five-yearly  census  is 
now  nearly  complete.  The  enumeration  extends 
over  a fortnight. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DELAY  IN  BUILDING  PARTY  WALLS 
UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

Fayne  v.  The  Strand  Hotel  Company. — The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  (Court  of  Common  Pleas), 
Mrs.  Payne,  kept  a coffee-house,  No.  26,  New- 
castle-street.  Strand ; and  in  the  coarse  of 
building  the  Strand  Hotel,  a party  wall  of  the 
plaintiff’s  house  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 
the  defendants  having  power  to  do  this  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act.  It  happened 
that  the  plaintiff's  premises  were  so  constructed 
that,  whilst  the  party-wall  was  rebuilding,  they 
were  quite  uninhabitable,  and  she  now  claimed 
damages  upon  the  ground  that  an  unreasonably 
long  time  was  occupied  in  doing  the  work,  and 
that,  after  the  work  was  done  there  were  some 
defects  which  required  to  be  remedied.  The 
time  occupied  about  the  job  was  thirteen  weeks. 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Owen  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Murphy  for  the  defendants. 
The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff, — damages  1251. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BLASTING  OIL, 
OR  NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

A SEEIES  of  experiments  in  blasting  is 
given  in  the  American  Gaslight  Journal,  from 
which  it  appears  that  blasting  oil  is  far  more 
effectual  and  economical  than  gunpowder  in 
blasting.  In  some  cases  there  was  comparative 
failure,  but  in  moat  instances  the  experiments 
were  successful.  Wo  may  give  the  details  of 
one  of  these  experiments,  made  by  Col.  Bursteu' 
binder,  at  the  Jackson  Iron  Mine,  Negannee  : — 
A drill-hole  2 in.  diameter,  5 ft.  8 in.  deep,  was 
put  into  a ridge  at  the  bottom  of  a large  shaft, 
25  ft.  deep,  bound  on  both  sides  and  back  by  a 
solid  wall  of  ore,  loaded  with  lb.  of  oil,  with- 
out cartridge,  and  fired  by  means  of  a percus- 
sion cap.  This  shot  would  have  required  at 
least  30  lb.  of  powder  and  four  drill-holes.  The 
relative  estimated  cost  of  powder  and  blasting- 
oil  is  as  follows  : — 

With  Foicder, 

DrilliDE  20  ft.  at  S2-60  per  ft $60  00 

30  lb.  powder  at  25  cents,  per  lb 7 50 

Cost  of  labour  in  sledging  the  ore  to  leave  it  in  its 

present  condition  10  00 

Total $67  60 

Witli  Floating  Oil. 

Drilling  5 ft.  8 in.  at  S2'50  per  ft 14  15 

lb.  of  oil  at  §3’15  per  lb 11  80 

Total $25  95 

The  ground  in  which  this  hole  was  placed  is  of 

a particularly  hard  nature,  known  as  such  to  all 
practical  miners  in  this  country,  and  accounts 
for  the  high  cost  of  drilling.  The  experiments 
are  attested  by  the  superintendents  of  the  re- 
spective mines.” 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE  AND  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  publish  in  the  Times  (May  29th) 
the  profound  judgment  and  subsequent  safe  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. — First,  that  *'  they  are  of  opinion 
that  Burlington  House,  with  its  colonnades, 
possesses  considerable  merit;”  and,  secondly, 
" that  it  would  be  a subject  of  regret  if  such 
building  should  be  wantonly  interfered  with,  or 
needlessly  destroyed.”  Only  a few  days  ago 
(May  17th),  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  sent  a long 
letter  also  to  the  Times,  expressing  his  appre- 
hension that  the  Royal  Academy  was  about  to 
occupy  a portion  of  the  ground  on  the  south,  or 
Piccadilly  side,  of  Burlington  Gardens  ; and 
deploring  the  probability  that,  if  that  Society 
should  be  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the 
site,  the  building  required  for  the  Academy 
would  interfere  with  and  injure  that  approved 
monument  of  Lord  Burlington’s  taste  and  genius. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter,  at  this 
time,  into  the  question  of  a possible  Royal 
Academy  building  on  this  site ; for,  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  certain  rumours,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Academicians  will  accept 
the  Government  offer  of  this  locality.  The  sub- 
ject is  under  consideration  only.  Mr.  Hope’s 
apprehensions,  so  far  as  regards  the  Academy, 
may  therefore,  after  all,  be  groundless  ; but  still 


consulted  in  any  question  of  such  building,  are 
also  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  competent,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  advise  upon  the  fitness  of  things  quite  as  folly 
as  their  honourable  and  worthy  president. 

Whether  the  very  large  plot  of  ground,  now 
unoccupied,  should  be  kept  merely  as  an  open 
court-yard,  and  whether  the  “dingy”  (Mr. 
Hope’s  epithet)  brick  wall,  shutting  out  all  view 
of  the  main  building  of  Lord  Burlington’s  design 
— excepting  when  a peep  of  it  may,  occasionally, 
be  procured  through  the  great  gateway  in 
Piccadilly — should  be  retained,  may  also  be  a 
question  for  future  discussion ; but  it  is  one  with 
which,  at  present,  the  Royal  Academy  need  not 
be  mixed  up.  If  the  Academy  should  agree  to 
accept  any  part  of  the  site,  the  Government  will, 
no  doubt,  make  known  under  what  conditions 
any  new  erections  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  buildings.  Then  would  be  the 
time  for  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  his  friends, 
who  profess  their  opinion  that  Burlington  House 
and  its  colonnades  should  not  he  “ wantonly  ” 
interfered  with  nor  “needlessly”  destroyed,  to 
step  in  and  express  their  views. 

The  Government,  — with  all  respect  be  it 
said, — ^has  already  placed  itself  in  a dilemma  in 
this  matter.  In  its  desire  to  conciliate  a small 
clique,  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
has  consented  (by  a majority  of  one  in  the  di- 
vision?) to  eject  the  Royal  Academy  from  the  very 
fittest  site  in  London  they  could  have  occupied,for 
public  convenience  and  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  schools,  exhibitions,  &c.,  and  where  the  neigh- 
bouring ground,  for  which  the  Government  has 
already  agreed  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  would  allow  of  sufficient,  and  most 
effective  alterations,  to  adapt  the  spot  not  only 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Academy, — of  which 
they  agreed  to  be  at  all  the  cost,  however  great, — 
but  for  other  public  objects.  Mr.  Hope  sees  this 
in  its  true  light.  That  site  will  now  have  to  be 
covered  with  new  buildings — all  in  nuhibus,  at 
present — to  be  erected,  when  decided  on,  at  a 
cost,  from  first  to  last,  that  will  make  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  “ stare  again.”  The 
soundest  opinions  upon  such  subjects  seem  now 
to  agree,  almost  without  exception,  that  a more 
objectionable  locality  for  the  permanent  lodging 
and  exhibition  of  old  and  valuable  pictures 
scarcely  could  be  selected  than  Charing  Cross  ; 
with  its  surroundings,  and  the  constant  traffic  of 
dust-distributing  elements  incident  to  so  great  a 
thoroughfare.  Burlington  Gardens,  with  its 
capabilities,  if  not  unexceptionable,  is  infinitely 
preferable  as  a site  for  a National  Gallery  of 
pictures.  It  is  better  protected  Iban  Trafalgar- 
square  ever  can  be  from  the  many  damaging  in- 
fluences that  surround  the  latter  locality ; and 
there  is  space  for  a very  imposing  architectui'al 
composition,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired. This  is  not,  however,  a subject  of  pre- 
sent discussion.  It  is  one  of  prospective  pleasant- 
ness to  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  in  its  relation  to 
the  money  part  of  the  business  j and  it  may  be 
matter  of  deep  anxiety  to  those  few  foolish  en- 
thusiasts who  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  But  so  matters  are 
managed  in  this  country.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  received  notice  to  quit,  and  has  now  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  it  seems,  but  to  make  way  for 
any  new  schemes,  wise  or  foolish,  that  it  may  be 
in  contemplation  to  carry  out  in  their  old 
quarters. 

Leaving,  now,  this  part  of  the  question, 
it  is  impossible, — with  respect  be  it  said, — 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  conviction  the  accom- 
plished President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
entertains  of  his  own  capacity  to  improve  a 
building  which  he  and  the  council  think  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  and  which  it  would 
seem  he  is  so  especially  desirous  to  preserve 
from  the  possible  vandalism  of  the  R.  As. 
Filled  with  horror  at  the  possibility  of  their 
interference,  be  has  no  hesitation  in  telling  the 
public  what  he  would  do  to  amend  Lord  Bur- 
lington’s design.  He  would,  he  declares,  alter 
the  colonnades  ; he  would  perforate  the  screen- 
wall;  and  he  would  add  at  least  another  story 
to  the  main  or  centre  building  ! Now  it  would 
probably  striko  a professional  architect,  or,  it 
may  be  supposed,  any  one  who  has  studied  such 
subjects,  that  the  relative  proportions  of  height, 
width,  and  length  mast  have  been  folly  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  noble  architect 
when  ha  designed  his  building;  and  if  these 
qualities  give  any  value  at  all  to  a design,  that 
entirely  to  alter  any  one  of  them  would  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  architect’s  idea.  Mr. 


he  should  remember  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  architects  who  are  members  of  the  . ..  ^ ___  

Royal  Academy,  and  who,  doubtless,  would  be  B.  Hope  prepares  his  reader  for  this,  justify- 
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ing  his  proposed  interference  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington’s design,  in  the  strangest  manner 
possible.  He  says,  patronizingly,  “ Lord  Bur- 
lington was  a great  peer,  and  a great  architect, 
but  he  was  not  infallible.”  Mr.  Hope  would 
repair  this  deficiency.  He  is  not  himself  a great 
peer,  and  he  is  not,  at  present,  a great  architect, 
bat  he  would  improve  upon  Lord  Burlington  in 
another  quality.  He  would,  he  tells  us  (see  first 
letter),  “push  up”  the  main  building  another 
story,  thus  entirely  altering  its  character  and  ele- 
vation : he  would  “ boldly  pierce”  in  one  direction, 
and  he  would  “ sweep  away”  in  another ; and 
there  is  even  a suggestion  that  access  might  be 
obtained  to  any  possible  buildings  that  may 
be  at  any  time  erected  on  the  north  of 
Burlington  House  and  gardens,  by  making  an 
entrance  right  through  the  central  building. 
The  modesty  of  these  suggestions,  as  improve- 
ments upon  the  design  of  the  “ great  peer  and 
architect,”  will  strike  every  one.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  amended 
version  by  the  side  of  the  present  Burlington 
House  and  its  accessories,  and  thus  to  judge  how 
much  of  that  which  is  allowed  by  the  council  of 
the  Institute  to  possess  “considerable  merit,” 
would  be  left  to  tell  its  own  tale.  Mr.  Hope’s 
new  design  might,  possibly,  be  the  best  of  the 
two; 

“Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?” 
but  it  really  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  little, 
beyond  the  ground-plan,  would  remain  to  do 
honour  to  the  original  noble  designer  ; and,  by 
the  way,  scarcely  that,  in  its  integrity,  if  an 
entrance  (for  carriages,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  real  use)  is  to  bo  made  right  through  the 
centre  building. 

The  council  may  have  seen  good  reason  for 
inserting  their  second  resolution,  if  they  had 
any  sly  misgiving  as  to  what  their  president  was 
thinking  of,  by  way  of  carrying  out  his  professed 
conservatism  and  scrupulous  notions  of  defend-  if 
ing  Burlington  House  from  Royal  Academy 
desecration.  If  so,  the  wags  deserve  infinite  credit 
for  their  cautious  rider,  as  to  “wanton”  inter- 
ference, and  “needless”  destruction.  The  spirit 
of  Lord  Burlington  may  be  imagined  hovering 
fondly  over  this  monument  of  tasteful  genius, 
and  murmuring  in  doleful  apprehension,  “ Save  ^ 
me,  oh ! save  me,  from  my  friends.”  ' p 
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FLITCH  GIRDERS.  j 

In  1860  the  following  experiments  were  tried  | 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal ; — 

1.  Two  Memel  deals,  each  3 in.  thick  and  | 

9 in.  deep,  on  bearings  17  ft.  apart,  were  bolted  d 
together  and  loaded  on  the  centre  until  they  i 
broke.  The  breaking-weight  was  6,800  lb.,  and  4 
the  deflection  in.  1 

2.  Similar  deals  of  the  same  section  and  bear-  ■ 
ing  were  next  taken  and  bolted  together  with  a 
flitch  of  wrought  iron  9 in.  deep,  and  J in,  I 
thick,  placed  between  them,  and  the  beam  was  il 
loaded  as  before.  It  broke  with  18,079  lb.,  the  It 
deflection  being  4-^-  in. 

3.  The  experiment  was  repeated  on  a beam  il 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  last,  but  the  load  ja 
was  distributed  over  the  length.  It  broke  when  id 
the  weight  was  increased  to  34,862  lb.  ; the  It 
deflection  being  4f  in. 

According  to  Hurst’s  formula,  the  second  beam  li 
should  have  broken  with  16,009  lb.,  and  the  li 
third  with  32,018  lb. 

According  to  Mr.  Tarn’s  formula  (p.  412  of  { 
The  Builder),  the  total  weight  which  may  belaid  i 
on  the  middle  of  a flitch  beam,  9 in.  by  6i  in.,  and  i 
17  ft.  between  tbe  supports,  without  injuring  its 
elasticity,  is  6,021  lb.,  the  thickness  of  the  iron  n 
being  to  that  of  the  wood  as  1 to  20. 

Engineer.  I 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hunslet  Moor. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  If 
church,  the  first  to  be  erected  under  the  auspices  : 
of  the  Leeds  Church  Extension  Society,  has  been  ' ' 
laid  on  Hunslet  Moor.  The  site,  which  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  moor,  and  close  to  the  Leeds  M 
and  Dowsbury-road,  has  been  given  by  the  lords  ; 
of  tbe  manor.  The  church,  which  will  cost  in 
completion  between  5,00OL  and  6,OOOZ.,  is  to  | 
accommodate  900  persons,  and  all  the  sittings  i 
will  be  free.  3,0001.  have  been  given  by  Mr.  ■ 
Ingham,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Palermo,  who  - 
is  a native  of  Hunslet,  and  3,0001.  have  been.  ' 
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added  by  tbe  Leeds  Cburcb  Extension  Society. 
The  contractors  are, — for  masonry,  Messrs. 
Bennett  Brothers,  Wortley  ; joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Britton;  plumbers’,  Messrs.  Linlcy  & Johnson  ; 
painters’,  Mr.  W.  Nelson  ; slaters’,  Mr.  Atkinson  ; 
carvers’,  Messrs.  Mawer  & Ingle. 

Bedford. — The  first  stone  of  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bedford, 
has  been  laid  by  Lady  Adine  Cowper,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  assemblage.  We  believe  a 
gentleman  resident  in  London,  but  possessing 
considerable  property  in  Bedford,  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  restoring  the  church,  about  six  years 
ago,  whilst  some  renovations  were  in  progress  in 
the  chancel.  Tho  present  contract  comprises 
the  erection  of  new  tower  and  north  transepts. 
About  one-third  of  the  old  masonry  of  the  spire 
will  be  re-nsod,  and  the  base  slightly  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increased  size  of  the  new  tower.  The 
revised  tender  for  these  works  submitted  by 
Messrs.  G.  Myers  & Sons,  of  London,  amounted 
to  4,819h  The  work  of  demolition  commenced 
in  November,  1865.  The  contractors  have  under- 
taken to  complete  the  work  connected  with  the 
present  section  within  eighteen  mouths  from  that 
date.  The  whole  of  the  foundations  of  the 
tower  up  to  the  ground  line,  have  been  executed 
in  cement  with  York  stone  landings,  and  brick 
inserts  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  piers  of  the 
new  tower.  The  piers  up  to  the  level  of  the 
capitals  of  the  nave  arcade  will  be  of  Portland 
stone.  The  stone  selected  for  the  ceremony  of 
tho  day  was  the  base  of  a portion  of  the  north- 
east  pier,  and  weighed  abont  three  tons.  The 
apex  stone  of  the  new  spire  will  be  about  13  ft. 
higher  than  tho  old  finial.  The  new  tower  will 
be  in  the  style  known  as  Early  Decorated ; the 
north  and  south  transepts  in  the  style  prevailing 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy.  Tho 
old  bells,  with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  which  will 
be  re-cast,  will  be  raised  on  a new  oak  frame  in 
the  belfry  stage  of  the  new  tower. 

Petworth.- — Three  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  spire 
of  the  parish  church  having  been  broken  off, 
many  of  the  parishioners  have  expressed  a wish 
for  their  restoration,  and  a subscription  has  been 
entered  into  to  carry  out  their  object.  Tbe  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Whitcomb  for 
2001.,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  scaffold- 
ing has  been  begun  : 201.  more  would  carry  the 
scaffolding  high  enough  to  put  to  rights  the  vane 
which  is  out  of  order. 

Denton. — The  parish  church  of  Denton,  near 
Newhaven,  has  been  formally  re-opened  for 
divine  worship  after  restoration.  The  fabric  has 
been  restored,  the  chancel  solely  by  Miss  C.  Catt, 
and  the  nave  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ilonry 
Willett  and  other  members  of  his  family.  The 
architect,  under  whose  direction  the  work  of 
restoration  has  been  carried  out,  was  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Brighton,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Davey,  of 
Lewes.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  stonemason, 
restored  the  eastern  and  western  windows  of  the 
church,  previously  bricked  up.  Five  windows  in 
all  have  been  restored.  The  seats  are  of 
varnished  deal,  and  a pulpit  and  reading-desk, 
of  the  same  material,  have  been  erected  in  the 
nave.  Tho  porch  is  of  oak.  A new  campanile 
has  been  added  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
building. 

Bindley.  — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a i^ew 
church  has  been  laid  at  Biogley.  The  site 
selected  is  at  Dubb — the  east  end  of  Bingley. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  of  London, 
now  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Nesfield  & Shaw. 
The  style  selected  is  the  earliest  type  of  Pointed 
Gothic.  It  is  proposed  ultimately  to  have  a 
tower  and  spire ; but  at  first  the  church  will 
consist  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel.  Except 
on  the  roof,  there  will  be  no  plaster  in  the 
interior,  the  walla  showing  the  stone.  The  roof 
however,  will  bo  underdrawn  in  a cove  form, 
and  the  plaster  will  bo  ornamented,  There  will 
be  a Jarge  western  porch,  opening  with  two 
doors  into  the  church.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  complete  the  building  at  once  : the  first 
care  will  be  to  erect  a solid  shell,  leaving  it  to 
the  future  to  add  interior  and  exterior  orna- 
mentation. The  cost  of  the  ground  has  been 
more  than  6001.,  and  the  building  contracts 
already  entered  into  amount  to  3,3001.  ; but 
before  the  church  is  in  a tolerably  completed 
abate,  1,5001.  more  will  bo  required.  Mr.  A. 
Hairis,  of  Eyshworth  Hall,  headed  the  sub- 
scription-list with  a donation  of  1,0001. 

Acton. — The  parish  church  has  been  conse- 
crated after  re-erection,  except  the  tower.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  chapel,  chancel,  and  chancel  aisles,  the 
latter  used  for  organ  and  vestry.  The  total 
length  of  the  nave  is  83  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  entire 


width  of  nave  and  aisles  57  ft.  3 in.  The  chancel 
is  31  ft.  3 in.  by  24  ft.  wide.  Tho  nave  walls 
are  25  ft.  high  to  the  roof-plate,  and  tbe  total 
height  from  floor  line  to  ridge  of  roof  57  ft.  The 
style  adopted  has  been  Decorated  Gothic,  with 
red  brick  facings,  externally  relieved  with  black 
bricks  in  pattern  in  bands,  and  over  door  and 
window  arches,  the  walls  internally  being  faced 
with  malms,  similarly  relieved  with  red  bricks 
in  pattern.  The  whole  of  the  stone  details  have 
been  executed  in  Bath  stone.  The  height  of  the 
building  was  somewhat  determined  by  the  old 
tower  at  the  west  end,  which  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  coiBmittee  to  retain,  but  increased  altitude 
has  been  given  to  tho  north  aisle  by  the  intro- 
duction of  dormers,  which  enabled  the  windows 
to  be  thrown  up  above  the  plate  line  of  roof. 
The  chief  entrances  to  the  church  are  by  the 
old  western  door  in  the  tower,  and  by  the  new 
porch  on  the  north  side.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  five  bays  by  columns  and  arches  of  Bath 
stone,  the  whole  of  the  capitals  throughout  being 
carved  in  natural  foliage,  with  birds  and  other 
suitable  devices.  The  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge, 
and  is  of  memel  fir,  boarded  at  back  of  rafters, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  is  of  lofty  pitch 
The  seats  are  of  deal,  with  open  bench-ends,  also 
stained  and  varnished.  The  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  chancel,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  are  memorials ; that  over  the  altar  being 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Ouvry  North,  and  those  on 
the  north  side  being  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
John  Smith  and  the  Rev.  E.  Antrobus,  former 
rectors  of  the  parish.  The  windows  in  the 
south  chapel  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  are  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Walmsley,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  and  the  single-light  window  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  also  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  has 
been  presented  by  the  architects,  who  also  pre- 
sented the  credence-table  in  the  chancel.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove, 
of  Islington,  at  a cost  of  about  7,300i.  Their 
foreman,  Mr.  Osborne,  has  had  charge  of  the 
works  from  the  commencement.  The  reredos, 
pulpit,  prayer-desk,  lectern,  and  carving  to  nave 
piers,  have  been  executed  Isy  Mr.  F.  G.  Ansley ; 
the  gas-fittings,  including  standards  within  the 
altar-railSjby  Messrs. Hart  & Son;  and  theheating 
apparatus  by  Messrs.  Benham.  The  architects, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  works  have 
been  carried  out,  are  Messrs.  Francis,  of 
London. 

Llanyattock,  Vihor  Avil,  Monmouth.  — The 
chnrch  hero  has  recently  been  restored  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Rolls,  of  the  Hendre,  Monmouth.  A carved 
wood  screen  has  been  erected  between  the 
cbancel  and  the  nave.  The  whole  of  tho  church 
has  been  decorated,  the  chancel  ceiling  being 
divided  into  forty-nine  panels,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  evangelistic  symbols  and  other 
emblems,  the  walls  also  being  diapered.  The 
nave,  ceiliag,  and  walls  have  been  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner.  An  oak  reredos,  with  encaustic 
tile  plinth  and  zinc  panels  illuminated  with  the 
commandments,  &c.,  has  been  placed  at  the  east 
end.  The  whole  of  tho  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  London. 

Ealing. — Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  was  called  in  to 
design  a chancel  for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Ealing. 
The  design  he  adopted  was  a mixture  of  Byzan- 
tine and  Louis  Quartorze,  hut  somewhat  in  keep- 
ing with  the  main  building.  It  is  apsidal  in  plan. 
Other  improvements  were  decided  upon.  The 
windows  were  removed,  and  new  ones  of  Bath 
stone,  with  single  shafts  and  mullions,  with  cham- 
fered capitals  and  coloured  brick  semicircular 
arches,  inserted.  About  this  time  the  roof  was 
discovered  to  be  rotten,  and  in  a dangerous 
state,  consequently  a new  roof  was  pub  on, 
partly  supported  upon  cast-iron  columns,  from 
which  and  from  the  walls  semicircular  moulded 
rips  spring  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south.  The  timbers  are  stained,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  rafters  and  diagonal  braces  are 
plastered.  The  cast-iron  columns  which  have 
foliated  wrought-iron  caps,  and  are  painted  in 
tho  Byzantine  style,  also  support  a gallery 
running  along  both  sides  of  the  nave.  Passages 
were  next  built  ou  both  sides  of  the  church,  in 
order  to  increase  the  size  and  improve  the 
ai-chitecture.  These  nave  windows  are  of  Bath 
stone.  The  walls  of  tho  church  were  reduced 
to  piers,  and  segmental  arches  of  coloured  bricks 
were  introduced  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
thick  walls,  and  throw  it  upon  the  piers.  The 
church  has  also  been  reseated  with  deal  and  oak 
stalls,  and  an  altar-rail  of  the  same  material 
has  been  introduced  into  the  chancel.  The 
pulpit  is  of  oak.  A baptistery,  a vestry,  and  a 
chapel  for  the  new  dean  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  two  entrance-porches  in  harmony  with  the 


building.  It  is  a pity  the  tower  could  not  be 
recast,  as  it  not  only  destroys  the  whole  effect, 
but  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  position.  The 
church  was  re-consecrated  on  the  30th  nib.,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  workmen  (150  in 
number),  in  the  employment  of  "Mr,  Nye,  the 
contractor  for  tho  church,  were  entertained  by  a 
supper. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dudley. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational school,  which  is  to  be  nsed  as  a 
chapel,  has  been  laid  at  Kate’s  Hill.  The  build- 
ing had  its  origin  in  a division  of  the  Indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Dudley,  which  led  a certain 
nm^er  to  leave  with  the  minister,  the  Rev.  T, 
■\V/^ozer,  for  whom  the  new  building  is  to  be 
erected.  The  design  of  the  proposed  building  is 
Gothic.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  room  will 
be  60  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  there  will  be  four  class- 
rooms, 15  ft.  by  13  ft.  each.  The  building  will 
be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Bidlako,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons,  of  Wednes- 
bury.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  1,1142. 

London. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Jewish 
Free  School  have  been  inaugurated.  The  addi- 
tions to  the  schools  consist  of  nine  new  class- 
rooms for  boys,  accommodating  800  children, 
and  six  for  the  girls,  accommodating  the  same 
number  of  children.  In  all  the  schools  wiR  now 
accommodate  from  3,000  to  4,000  children.  Th» 
new  class-rooms  occupy  two  ranges  of  buildings, 
throe  stories  high,  built  ou  iron  columns  and 
brick  arches,  thus  forming  extensive  covered 
playgrounds  for  the  children  in  wet  weather. 
The  two  ranges  of  buildings  form  the  sides  of  a 
paved  quadrangle,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
boys  for  an  open  playground,  tbe  girls  having  a 
similar  open  playground.  The  buildings  on  the 
boys’  side  are  entirely  devoted  to  educational 
purposes ; hut  on  the  girls’  side,  in  addition  te 
the  six  class-rooms  before  mentioned,  there  is  on 
the  first-floor  a dining-room,  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  for 
the  female  teachers,  with  large  kitchen  and 
scullery  adjoining,  and  also  a laundry;  and  on 
the  ground-floor  an  extensive  washhouse,  fitted 
up  in  the  moat  complete  manner.  Adjoining 
this  are  apartments  for  the  porter.  The  girls’ 
class-rooms,  teachers’  dining-room,  and  the  lava- 
tory, are  warmed  by  hot  water,  in  addition  to 
the  open  fireplaces  in  each  room.  Tbe  boys’ 
class-rooms  are  warmed  by  open  fires  only,  and 
tho  ventilation  throughout  is  effected  by  air- 
flues  running  the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
and  communicating  with  each  room  : the  whole 
of  the  rooms  are  lighted  by  gas.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  designs  by,  and  tmdor  the 
personal  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  Tillot  & 
Chamberlain ; and  tbe  cost  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding a new  house  and  repairs  to  eleven  houses 
in  Sandy’s-row,  and  sundry  repairs  and  altera- 
tions to  the  old  schools  and  class-rooms,  was 
about  14,0002.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  the  coat  of 
which  was  7,0002.  The  contractor  for  the  works 
was  Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard. 

Doncaster. — At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  tho  erection  of  the  new  Grammar 
School,  plans  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  for  the  new 
school  having  been  produced  and  explained  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  and  the  following  estimate  of 
the  cost  read : — 


Cost  of  building  £6,300 

Eoclosiag  grounds  and  building  lodge 1,000 

Architect,  clerk  of  works,  and  incidental 

expenses 1,000 

Repair  fund  600 

Wurmiug  apparatus  200 

Total £8,000 


It  was  resolved  that  the  Rev.  W.  Gurney  bo  re- 
quested to  take  a convenient  opportunity  to  see 
Mr.  Forman,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  plans 
and  estimates,  and  obtain  his  views  thereupon. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rotherham. — The  foundation  stone  of  Rother- 
ham Congregational  Church,  has  been  laid  in 
the  presence  of  a large  assemblage.  The  pro- 
posed first  outlay  is  to  be  about  3,5002.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Shaw  & 
Wightman,  architects,  Rotherham  and  Wake- 
field. It  has  been  their  endeavour,  in  the  design 
of  tbe  building,  so  to  adapt  the  forms  and  details 
of  Gothic  architecture  as  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  form  of  worship  used 
by  the  Congregationalists.  Tho  plan  is  cruoi- 
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form,  taving  navo  or  main  bnilding,  90  ft.  by 
88  ft.,  and  north  and  south  transepts  each  20  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  with  tower,  vestries,  &c.,  abutting  on 
the  west  end  of  the  navej  the  said  tower  foil- 
ing vestry  with  organ  gallery  over,  and  having 
smaller  vestries  on  either  side  of  same.  It  is 
proposed  only  to  build  the  tower  at  present  up 
to  the  height  of  70  ft.  above  the  Doncas- 
ter  road,  leaving  the  spire  for  future  erection, 
which  will  also  be  of  the  height  of  60  ft., 
making  a total  of  130  ft.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  nave  abuts  upon  the  new  road,  which 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  Doncaster  road, 
the  gable  rising  to  the  height  of  50  ft.,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  cross.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  gable  is  a trefoil  light  or  window,  beneath 
which  is  a large  window  of  five  lights,  20  ft.  in 
height.  On  either  side,  and  beneath  this  win- 
dow, are  the  two  principal  entrances  to  the 
church,  consisting  of  deeply -recessed  arches  with 
columns.  The  doors  are  to  bo  of  oak,  with 
foliated  binge  irons.  Within,  the  architects  have 
been  compelled  to  consider  more  closely  the  re- 
quirements of  Independent  worship,  than  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
In  order  to  secure  the  required  acoustical  pro- 
perties of  the  building, “an  eight-sided  panelled 
ceiling  has  been  adopted,  which  will  be  in  wood, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  first  contract  has 
been  let,  amounting  to  2,500L  The  contractors 
are,  for  mason’s  work, — Mr.  E.  Charles  Ripley  j 
joiner’s  work,  Mr.  J.  Newsum ; plasterer’s,  Mr. 
Richard  Gummer ; plumber  and  glazier’s,  Mr.  T. 
Lister  J slater’s,  Mr.  Walker  j painter’s,  Mrs.  E. 
France. 

^yarv:ick. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  Baptist 
Chapel,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Back 
Hills,  has  been  laid.  Mr.  George  Ingall,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clarke,  of  Warwick,  the  builder.  The  style  of 
the  now  building  is  modern  adaptation  of  Early 
English  architecture.  There  will  be  three 
vestries,  with  apse  for  the  pulpit.  It  will  be 
erected  at  a cost  of  l,550h  ; the  materials  being 
brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  with  stained 
deal  interior  fittings. 

Church  Streiton.  — The  now  Congregational 
chapel,  built  from  a design  by  Mr.  Bratton,  of 
Birkenhead,  architect,  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  Pulley,  has  been 
completed  and  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
frout  is  built  of  free-stone,  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  walls  in  the  interior  are  coloured  and  drawn 
stone  work  ; the  beams  supporting  the  roof  are 
all  shown  and  varnished,  as  are  also  the  seats 
and  gallery  front. 

Gildcrsomc. — The  new  Baptist  chapel  here  has 
been  opened.  It  is  in  the  Italian  stylo.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  of  Dinsdalo  stone,  the 
front  double  hammer  dressed,  with  cleansed 
facings.  The  gallery  is  elliptical  in  form.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  panels.  The  base  of  the 
platform  and  the  whole  of  the  pews  arejvarnished, 
and  the  gallery  front  painted  in  French  white  of 
different  shades,  and  stencilled,  the  moulding 
being  enriched  with  gold.  The  remainder  of  the 
woodwork  is  grained.  The  chapel  is  G4  ft.  by 
46  ft.  6 in.,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  which  is 
14  ft.  by  29  ft.,  so  that  the  interior  measures 
about  70  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
seat  upwards  of  600  people,  allowing  1 ft.  8 in. 
per  sitting.  A school-room  49  ft.  by  29  ft. 
adjoins  the  chapel ; and  the  minister’s  and 
deacons’  vestries  are  underneath  the  orchestra, 
and  a largo  vestry,  with  oven,  boiler,  iSre.,  for 
tea,  has  been  provided.  The  contractors  were 
Mr.  Wm.  Birchall  and  Mr.  Hird,  decorator, 
(Bradford),  and  the  total  cost  is  about  2,3001. 
■Ihe  architects  were  Messrs.  Simpson,  of  Leeds, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

York  QuUdhall.  — At  a recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  York  City  Council,  a coloured 
■drawing  of  the  stained  glass  window  about  to 
be  erected  in  the  Guildhall,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a 
descriptive  letter  from  Mr.  Doyle,  the  designer, 
was  read,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the 
centre  of  the  window  is  represented  the  election 
of  Constantine  the  Great  as  emperor,  at  York, 
A.D.  306.  Constantine,  habited  in  a mourning- 
cloak,  is  represented  as  receiving  the  principal 
military  and  civil  authorities,  who  bring  him 
the  sceptre,  the  golden  orb,  the  laurel  crown, 
and  the  imperial  mantle.  The  portrait  of 
Constantino  has  been  studied  from  his  coins  in 


the  British  Museum . In  the  lower  compartments 
are  introduced  on  each  side  the  Roman  eagle  ; 
and  in  the  middle  the  monogram  of  our  Saviour, 
which  Constantine,  after  his  conversion,  adopted 
as  a device  for  the  Imperial  standard. 

St.  Aiistlo  Church,  Cornwall. — A memorial 
in  painted  glass,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Son, 
London,  has  been  placed  in  the  east  window  of 
the  south  chancel  aisle  of  St.  Austle  Church. 
The  window  represents  the  following  incidents 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord : — His  Baptism,  His 
Crucifixion,  and  His  Resurrection,  introduced  in 
large  medallions  on  a background  of  p^assion- 
flower  and  vine  ornamentation.  An  inscription 
underneath  states  that  the  window  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  Coodo,  of  St.  Austle, 
clerk  of  the  peace  and  county  treasurer,  Corn- 
wall; his  wife;  and  Edward  Coode,  of  Moor 
Cottage,  their  son,  clerk  of  the  peace  and  county 
treasurer,  Cornwall. 

Sutton  Valence  Church.  — A stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  completed  in  this  church, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Frank 
Walter.  The  glass  work  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London. 
The  window  has  sLv  illustrations  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  ns  follows  : — Birth  of  Christ,  Lord’s 
Supper,  Christ  blessing  little  Children,  Christ’s 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
and  the  Transfiguration. 

St.  Jilarh's,  Lakenhara. — Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London,  have  just  filled  one  of  the 
side  lancet  windows  of  the  new  chancel  of  the 
church  with  painted  glass,  representing  Mary 
sitting  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  window  the  Saviour  is  represented  in 
a sitting  posture,  with  Mary  at  His  feet, 
gazing  ou  Him,  with  fixed  attention.  On  the 
right  hand  is  seen  the  figure  of  Martha,  intent 
upon  receiving  her  Lord  with  all  due  hospitality. 

TheAi'^ustinlav  Church, Drogheda. — We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Drogheda  Argus  for  the  following : — 

A memorial  window,  composed  of  seven  lancet 
lights,  extending  over  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  has  been  lately  put  up  in  this  church. 
Its  centre  light,  measuring  25  ft.  in  height,  is 
occupied  by  a figure  of  our  Lord  in  majesty, 
seated  upon  the  rainbow,  with  clouds  and  stars 
under  the  feet.  This  figure  and  all  the  others  in 
the  window  are  represented  under  lofty  arebi- 
tectural  canopies,  the  background  of  which  is 
richly  coloured  foliage  in  geometrical  patterns. 
In  the  same  ope,  beneath  the  figure  of  our  Lord, 
the  crucifixion  is  represented,  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John  at  either  side,  and  above  it  an 
ornamented  cross,  with  two  angels  standing  by 
it  in  adoration.  The  Papal  arras  are  placed  in 
the  apex  of  this  light.  The  next  figure  in  the 
order  of  precedence  is  that  of  the  patron  of  the 
church,  St.  Augustine.  He  is  represented  as  a 
bishop,  with  a book  in  one  hand  and  the  pastoral 
staff  in  the  other.  Lower  down  there  is  a group 
— one  of  the  figures  kneeling  as  if  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  rules  of  the  Order  from  its  founder. 
The  corresponding  light  contains  St.  Monica, 
the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  subject 
below  relates  to  the  historic  scene  where  St. 
Monica,  weeping,  entreats  St.  Ambrose  to  inter- 
cede for  her  son.  In  the  upper  portion  of  these 
two  lights  the  arms  of  the  Order  and  of  the 
Primatial  See  of  Armagh  are  respectively  em- 
blazoned. St.  Nicholas,  of  Tolentine,  occupies 
the  open  on  the  right  of  St.  Augustine  ; and 
underneath  is  a legendary  group,  representing 
St.  Nicholas  as  being  crowned  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  aud  St.  Augustine.  The  light  correspond- 
ing to  this  ope  is  filled  with  a large  figure  of 
St.  Patrick  as  usually  represented,  and  below  it  a 
group  alluding  to  his  illustration  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Messrs.  Gradwell  & Chadwick,  the  donors  of 
the  window,  are  introduced  into  these  opens. 
In  the  remaining  two  lights  are  figures  of 
St.  Bridget  and  St.’  Thomas,  of  Villanuova. 
St.  Bridget  carries  on  her  right  arm  a spinning- 
wheel,  as  the  patroness  of  spinners.  A special 
interest  is  attached  to  this,  the  memorial  figure, 
because  the  Messrs.  Gradwell  & Chadwick  are 
linen  manufacturers  in  Drogheda,  and  because 
the  idea  was  suggested  by  an  ancient  and  par- 
tially mutilated  basso-relievo  of  St.  Bridget, 
with  the  spinning-wheel  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hermitage  in  the  grounds  of 
Slane  Castle.  The  window  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Diss  Church. — Another  memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  this  church.  It 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Mr.  T.  E.  Wallace,  and  is  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wallace,  ■who  died  in 
June,  1865.  The  subject  is  “Three  Holy  Women 


of  Old,’’  viz. — Ruth,  Anna,  and  Dorcas.  Ruth 
is  represented  refusing  to  part  from  Naomi ; 
Anna  in  the  Temple  with  Simeon,  at  the  presen- 
tation of  the  infant  Saviour,  who  is  seen  in  the 
arms  of  the  high  priest ; and  Dorcas  being  I'aised 
to  life  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Peter.  The  artists 
were  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  window,  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal openings  contain  figures  of  angels.  There 
are  two  other  -windows  in  the  south  aisle,  which 
are  at  present  of  plain  glass.  These  -will  be 
shortly  filled  vrith  painted  glass. 


goohs  Ilifiifafir, 

Travelling  in  Spam  in  the  p)-esent  Day.  By 
Henri'  Blackburn.  London  : Sampson, 
Low,  & Co. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Blackburn 
explains  that  “it  was  originally  intended  to 
have  published  an  account  of  the  journey,  almost 
verbatim,  from  a lady’s  diary  and  an  artist’s 
note-book;  but  in  speaking  of  such  well-known 
places  as  the  ‘Alhambra,’  or  of  ‘ Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Spain,’  it  was  found  impossible,  in 
order  to  attain  any  measure  of  completeness,  not 
to  refer  to  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
and  Mr.  Street  j and  to  quote  frequently  from 
the  handbooks  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  O’Shea.” 
Though  our  professional  readers  will  not  find 
much  matter  of  architectural  interest  in  the 
present  volume  ; and,  indeed,  it  was  not  intended 
specially  for  such  readers;  it  contains  a lively 
and  interesting  sketch  of  a journey  through 
Spain  by  a party  of  four,  including  two  ladies. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  engravings  from 
original  sketches,  by  John  Phillip,  ll.A.,  Walter 
Severn,  and  E.  Lundgern,  and  is  well  got  up  by 
the  publishers,  upon  fine  toned  paper. 


The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts  in  ancient  and  | 
modem  Times : with  a Rerim  of  the  different 
Theories  of  Beauty,  onii  a comprehensive  CoU 
lection  of  Formula:,  ^c.  By  Arnold  J.  Cooley, 
author  of  “ Cyclopcedia  of  Receipts  and  Pro- 
cesses,” &c.  London : Hardwicke. 

Here  are  eight  hundred  pages  of  matter,  chiefly  | 
on  the  art  of  artfully  disguising  and  hiding  the  | 
human  face  divine,  and  its  outlying  borders,  I 
under  layers  of  pomniadcs  de  beauts,  ointments, 
liniments,  lotions, — arsenical,  cherry-laurelous, 
phosphoretic,  ioduretic,  cyanitic,  mercurial,  anti- 
menial,  bismuthic,  cantbaridetic,  and  so  on,  to  a 
fearful  extent.  Only  think  of  kissing  the  lovely 
cheek  which  has  just  been  “ beautified  ” by  the 
“ arsenical  cosmetic  lotion,”  or  “ Aqua  Cypria,” 
or  washed  with  the  “ mercurial  soap  !”  Recon- 
dite as  the  modem  art  of  skin-painting  evidently 
is,  we  mirch  prefer  the  ancient  and  far  more 
innocent  and  primitive  art  still  practised  by 
the  American  Indians,  inasmuch  as  ochres  are 
decidedly  less  harmful  than  arsenical,  mercu- 
rial, antimonial,  aud  such  like  ointments  ; and 
clay  is  not  only  harmless,  but  nsefal,  since  it 
forms  a suit  of  tights  impermeable  to  mosqui- 
toes. As  for  tatooing,  which  makes  the  savage 
“ beautiful  for  ever,”  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
any  preparation  by  Madame  Rachel  can  equal, 
far  less  excel,  it  in  permanency.  The  tatoo, 
moreover,  affords  a field  of  artistic  display,  for 
which  Madame’s  affords  no  opportunity  what- 
ever, except  in  the  artful  sense;  and  it  “ washes 
to  the  last.”  That  the  two  extremes  of  the 
scale  of  civilization  meet,  however,  in  the 
American  savage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
that  modern  Piet,  the  fine  lady,  on  the 
other,  is  manifest ; and,  doubtless,  in  some 
far  past  and  prehistorical  era,  the  art  of 
the  Piets  and  other  savages  originated  in  just 
such  a refined  aud  recondite  science  of  cosmeto- 
logy as  that  which  is  again  advancing  towards 
Pictish  ultra-perfection. 

Apart  from  all  the  evil  nonsense  of  which  this 
volume  is  certainly  a wonderful  compendium  for 
all  who  want  it,  there  is  much  curious  reading 
in  it  as  to  the  toilet  and  cosmetic  arts  in  various 
nations,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  author,  by  the  way,  takes  rather  too  much 
care  in  the  preface  to  disclaim  the  punctuation  j 
of  his  volume : he  had  adopted  some  other  i 
system  of  his  own,  which  was,  probably,  rather  , 
too  crotchety  to  be  correct  ; at  all  events,  the  i 
punctuation  as  it  stands  is  unusually  good,  and 
we  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  orthography  and  . 
other  technical  points  which  he  also  disclaims, 
like  the  punctuation,  without  any  advantage  to 
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himself ; ifc  is  right.,  however,  although  the 
author  did  not  mean  it,  that  credit  should  be 
given  to  those  to  whom  credit  is  duo. 


Men  I have  Known.  By  Williaii  Jerdax. 
London : Routledge  & Sons.  1866. 

A CHARMING  book,  and  nothing  short  of  it ; fall 
of  the  most  graphic  and  genial  reminiscences. 
For  thirty  years  and  more,  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  Mr.  Jerdan  was  brought  into  close  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading  scien- 
tific and  literary  minds  of  the  time ; and  he  here 
gives  his  remembrances  of  fifty-three  of  them  in 
a style  so  agreeable  that,  once  dip  into  the  col- 
lection, and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  put  it 
down.  Not  pretending  to  set  biography,  the 
notes  show  us  these  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances for  the  most  part  in  their  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,— their  moments  of  enjoyment, — and  give 
insights  to  character  sometimes  wanting  in 
more  elaborate  accounts.  Brunei,  Britton, 
Buckland,  Chantrey,  Thomas  Cubitt,  Wilkie,  and 
David  Eoberts,  are  amongst  the  names  that 
would  first  attract  the  majority  of  our  ai-tistic 
and  professional  readers  ; while  Barham,  Camp- 
bell, Coleridge,  Edward  Forbes,  Franklin,  Hogg, 
Southey,  and  a dozen  others,  appeal  to  an  even 
wider  circle. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  V!lth.  facsimile  auto- 
graphs, and  is  inscribed  affectionately  to  one 
who  has  never  failed  in  his  friendship,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Pollock.  The  author  shows  now, 
as  of  old  time, — 

“ Warmth  of  heart  aincere  ; 

And  vrit  that  never  gave  an  ill-thonght  birth, 

Xor  ever  in  its  sport  infused  a sting. '' 


Icelandic  Legends.  Collected  by  Jon  Arnason. 
Translated  by  Geo.  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirikr 
Magnusson.  Second  Series.  London : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1866. 

Acting  as  interpreters  between  Iceland  “ great 
in  the  past,”  and  England  “ great  in  the  present,” 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Magnusson  ore  doing  good 
service.  This  second  series  of  legends  makes 
more  evident  than  before  the  excessive  fertility 
of  imagination  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
little-known  Iceland,  a people  exposed  to  hard- 
ships of  many  kinds.  The  legends  are  placed 
under  the  headings  “ Stories  of  God  and  the 
Evil  One,”  ‘‘  Stories  of  Paradise  and  Hell,” 
“ Historical  Legends,”  “ Stories  of  Outlaws,” 
“Tales  and  Comic  Stories,”  and  are  prefaced 
with  a long  and  valuable  introductory  essay 
enabling  readers  “ to  take  a general  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  popular  fancy  of  Iceland; 
of  its  mode  of  regarding  the  world  of  wonders, 
visible  nature,  and  the  various  phases  of  human 
life  and  character.”  It  is  enable  and  interesting 
work. 


gliscclittucit. 

The  Architectural  Museum. — In  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  removal  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  to  fresh  premises.  Negotiations 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  as  to  eligible 
galleries  in  Eathbone-place,  but  the  shortness  of 
the  teim  obtainable  will  probably  prevent  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangement.  Other  likely  places 
f are  being  viewed. 

Fall  of  a Church,  Stockholm. — A lamenta- 
ble catastrophe  occurred  at  Stockholm  on  the 
25th  ult.,  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Eugenie,  which  was  in 
course  of  being  enlarged.  The  accident  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  pillars  of  the  new 
portion,  which  toppled  down,  dragging  with  it 
the  walls  of  the  old  building.  About  thirty 
workmen  were  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Accident  at  Guildhall. — On  Tuesday  evening 
a serious  accident  occurred  at  Guildhall.  The 
yard  was  being  covered  in  for  the  reception  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  a large  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments. Part  of  the  soafiblding,  npon  which 
about  twenty  carpenters  and  paperhangers 
came  rapidly,  gave  way  and  precipitated  the 
whole  of  them  to  the  ground.  Those  who  were 
immediately  over  the  fracture  fell  direct  a height 
of  about  15  feet,  but  those  who  were  further  ofi‘ 
slid  down  and  had  their  fall  broken,  so  that 
they  received  but  a few  scratches,  bruises,  and 
shakes. 


Opening  or  the  Parish  Church  Bells,  Lees- 
field. — These  bells  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Oldham  bell-ringers.  The  peal,  which  con- 
sists of  eight  bells,  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Mears  & 
Stainbank,  of  London.  The  tenor  weighs 
14  cwt.  8 lb.,  the  whole  peal  being  three  tons, 
and  prodneed  at  a cost  of  6081.  8s.  The  bells 
were  opened  with  Mr.  John  Holt’s  ten-course 
peal  of  graudsire  triples,  5,040  changes,  ocenpy- 
ing  three  hours  and  two  minutes,  in  good  style. 

Nature-Printed  Tiles. — We  would  call  atten- 
tion to  an  advertisement  of  an  invention  which 
appears  in  our  paper  this  week,  called  “ the , 
Ceramic  Petalocaust  Process,  for  the  Orna- 
mentation of  China,  Glass,  and  Metals.”  It 
consists  in  o.  facsimile  reproduction  of  a variety 
of  natural  objects,  and,  in  some  cases  that  we 
have  seen,  with  such  accuracy  that  they 
might  be  used  even  as  botanical  studies.  They 
are  burnt  in,  and  permanent  as  all  china,  and  are 
equally  available  for  all  kinds  of  it.  It  may  be 
well  employed  on  tiles,  for  stove  manufacturers, 
conservatories,  dairies,  floors,  door-plates,  or 
lamps.  The  addition  in  cases  where  plain  white 
china  would  be  otherwise  used  is  comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Eestoration  of  Eipon  C.vthedral.  — The 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  General  EepairFund 
have  just  published  a statement  of  account,  dated 
7th  of  May,  1866.  The  secretaries  state  that 
the  contractor  is  proceeding  with  the  repairs  of 
the  centre  tower ; and  for  that  and  other  repairs 
of  the  walls  a sum  not  exceeding  10,0001.  has 
been  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  secretaries  further  state  that  “ the 
works  in  the  choir  are  progressing,  but  the 
amount  hitherto  subscribed  under  the  ‘ Special 
Fund’  for  that  purpose  has  only  reached  about 
one-half  the  estimated  cost,  and  a further  sum 
of  nearly  3,000Z.  will  be  required  for_  their  com- 
pletion ; and  the  committee  regret  to  say  they 
are  compelled  again  to  appeal  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  in  the  diocese  to  assist  in 
making  up  this  deficiency — no  portion  of  the 
commissioners’  grant  being  allowed  for  tbo  re- 
fitting of  the  choir.”  From  the  statement  of 
account  wo  learn  that  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Euddle  & Thompson,  have  been  paid  2,9471.  for 
repairing  the  choir  roof  ; for  the  north-west 
tower,  2,8851. ; for  the  south-west  tower,  2,2301. ; 
for  the  east  end.  Call.  10s. ; for  the  pinnacles 
and  buttresses  at  the  east  end,  5541. ; for  the 
west  front  and  other  works  connected  therewith, 
1,2981.  The  total  amount  received  by  the 
treasurer  is  14,4651.  18s.  Id.,  and  all  this  has 
been  paid  away  except  7601.  11s. 

The  Question  of  Building  Leases. — In  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  before  Sir  J.  Stuart, 
tho  application  by  Lord  Londesborough,  under 
the  Settled  Estates  Act,  that  powers  might  be 
given  to  the  trustees  of  his  settled  estates  to 
grant  building  leases  of  land  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Selby,  came  before  the  court 
on  tho  20th  of  April  last,  and  was  directed  to 
stand  over  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald,  she  being  a 
jointress  and  the  testamentary  guardian  of  four 
infant  tenants  in  tail  in  remainder.  Mr.  Malins, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Benshaw  appeared  for  the 
petitioner;  and  Mr.  Bacon,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man Barber  for  Lord  and  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Malins  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued refusal  of  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  to  consent 
to  this  application,  he  was  sorry  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  the  petition.  Mr. 
Bacon,  on  behalf  of  Lord  and  Lady  Otho  Fitz- 
gerald, applied  for  their  costs,  alleging  that  his 
clients  had  been  brought  before  the  court  by 
the  petitioner,  and  thus  put  to  expense  which, 
as  a matter  of  right,  they  were  entitled  to  bo 
recouped.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  if  he 
had  not  considered  the  application  a proper  one, 
he  would  not  have  directed  it  to  stand  over. 
He  recollected  the  facts  of  the  case  perfectly, 
and  the  terms  of  the  refusal.  He  thought  that 
Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  would  have  done  right  to 
consent  on  the  former  occasion,  and  that  he 
would  do  right  still  to  consent.  A party  who 
(without  going  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case),  with  tho  view  of  making  a private  bar- 
gain,  seeks  to  upset  an  arrangement  which  was 
admitted  on  all  bands  to  bo  for  the  benefit  of  all 
interested  in  the  inheritance,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  costs,  and  he  (the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor) would  not  give  them.  It  might  be  that 
the  petition  would  be  in  the  paper  again  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  a consent  might  for  what  he 
knew  bo  then  given.  There  would  be  no  order 
for  costs,  and  no  order  on  the  petition. 


Encroachments  on  Regent’s  Park.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coe,  a 
memorial  was  adopted,  and  a deputation  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  calling  attention  to  the  enclosures  of 
land  and  the  construction  of  mounds  round  the 
villas  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  calling  upon 
him  to  have  the  same  restored  to  the  public,  as 
such  ground  had  been  made  use  of  in  a way 
subversive  of  the  original  condition  on  which 
the  ground  was  permitted  to  be  used. 

The  Cost  of  an  Existing  Lock-Out.  — The 
allowance  fixed  by  the  filesmiths’  union  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lock-out,  at  Sheffield,  for 
the  support  of  the  men,  was  at  the  following 
rate  : — 7s.  per  week  to  single  men  and  9s.  per 
week  to  married  men,  with  la.  per  week  addi- 
tional for  every  child.  This  allowance  has  for 
thirteen  weeks  been  regularly  paid  to  every  man, 
and  has  absorbed  the  sum  of  1,7001.  per  week. 
Thus  tho  large  sum  of  22,1001.  has  already  been 
expended  on  this  lock-out,  irrespective  of  the 
loss  in  wages  to  the  workmen  and  of  profit  to 
the  employers. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  from  the  Maplin  Sands. 
Among  the  many  objects  in  the  International 
Horticultural  Show  was  a box  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, which  when  brought  was  in  loxoriant  and 
forward  growth,  having  been  sown  last  February 
on  Maplin  sand,  and  since  watered  with  the 
sewage  as  it  runs  into  the  Thames  at  Barking. 
In  perfect  health  and  growth,  equal  already  to  a 
cut  of  several  tons  per  acre,  and  sown  only  three 
months  ago,  it  is  considered  to  be  a sufficient 
testimony  to  the  capability  of  sewage  as  a grass- 
grower  upon  sand.  The  Gardener’s  Chronicle 
states  that  the  experiment  on  a larger  scale  at 
the  outfall,  where  an  acre  of  the  Maplin  sand 
has  been  brought  up  and  spread,  is  in  promising 
progress. 

Fresh  Dangers  to  Victoria  Park. — A meet- 
ing of  ratepayers  and  householders  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  at  Hackney  Wick,  to  consider 
tho  present  state  of  the  gas  question  in  con- 
nexion with  Victoria  Park;  also  as  to  the  nuisances 
emanating  from  naphtha,  manure,  and  other 
factories  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  he  deemed  necessary. 
The  Rev.  T.  H.  Woodroffe,  M.A.,  incumbent  of 
the  district,  presided.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a large  and  influential  deputation 
be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  and  that  every  opposition  be 
offered  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  of  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  for  erecting  gigantic 
works  within  800  yards  of  the  park. 

The  new  City  Club-house. — This  new  build- 
ing, of  which  we  gave  a view,  with  plans,  in  our 
volume  for  1864,  pp.  650,  651,  is  now  almost 
completed.  It  is  situated  in  George-yard,  lead- 
ing from  Lombard-street  to  Cornhill,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the  property  of 
a company  of  merchants,  who  have  erected  it  at 
their  own  cost  and  for  their  own  convenience, 
but  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
admitting  fresh  members  from  time  to  time. 
Already  the  proprietors  number  upwards  of  500. 
The  building,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley  is  the 
architect,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
50,0001.  lb  is  in  three  stories  and  basement. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  handsomely. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. — In  the  Crown 
Court  tho  bad  acoustics  and  the  poor  accommoda- 
tion for  tho  bar  and  for  the  press  have  long  been 
grievances.  Mr.  Robson,  the  Corporation  archi- 
tect, has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  important  alterations  are  now  being 
carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Holme  and  Nichol.  The  changes  will  afford 
separate  entrances  for  the  bar  and  the  public, 
while  the  jury-box  will  be  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side,  nearer  the  witness-box ; and  the 
accommodation  for  reporters  will  be  placed  in 
closer  proximity  to  both.  The  long  and  circuit- 
ous passages,  by  which  the  bar  and  the  public 
alike  entered  the  court,  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  thus  more  room  will  be  aSbrded  to  bar- 
risters. The  grand  jury  galleiy  will  be  altered, 
raised,  and  much  improved  in  position ; while 
tbo  arch  formerly  over  the  judges’  bench  will  be 
removed,  and  additional  light  provided.  The 
two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of  that 
position  will  be  taken  down,  and  a gallery  for 
ladies  will  be  erected  around  a portion  of  the 
court.  These  and  other  alterations  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  next  assizes 
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Industrial  Exhibition  at  Whitehaven. — An 
Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  opened  in  the 
Eiding  School  at  Whitehaven  Castle,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  aro  to  bo  devoted  to  the  building 
fund  of  a Working  Men’s  Room  in  connexion 
with  St.  James’s  Church,  Whitehaven. 

Commencement  of  the  Holborn  Valley 
Improvements. — At  an  early  hour  on  Monday 
morning  last  a J.arge  number  of  workmen,  under 
Messrs.  Hill  & Keddell,  the  contractors  for  the 
new  raised  way,  or  viaduct,  over  the  Fleet-valley, 
at  Holbom-bridge,  commenced  the  construction 
of  an  extensive  hoarding  for  the  enclosure  of  the 
works  from  Skinner-street  on  tho  east  (near  the 
bottom  of  Newgate.street)  to  Hatton-garden  on 
the  west. 

The  Designs  op  the  late  Capt.  Fowke. — 
We  have  received  a statement  as  to  some  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Liddell,  Capt.  Fowke’s  architec- 
tural assistant.  According  to  this,  Mr.  Liddell 
asserts  himself  to  be  the  captain’s  partner  in  his 
designs,  and  so  claims  to  be  admitted  in  the 
current  Government  competitions,  and  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a grievance  in  Parliament. 
We  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion,  infor- 
mation being  incomplete. 

Designs  porthe  New  Assize  Courts,  Bristol. 
The  designs  were  opened  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  1st  inst.  Twelve  were  sent  in,  all, 
of  course,  having  reference  to  the  site  selected — 
that  of  the  present  Guildhall,  with  the  buildings 
in  the  rear.  The  committee  met  again  on  Wed- 
nesday j but  we  believe  no  plan  will  be  selected 
without  the  aid  of  some  independent  profes- 
sional man  being  first  called  in  to  assist  the 
committee  in  their  decision. 

College  op  Arms. — We  hear  with  great  satis- 
faction, in  which  we  have  no  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  will  participate,  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche, 
late  Rouge  Croix,  has  been  appointed  Somerset 
Herald,  vice  Mr.  W.  Courthope,  deceased.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Registrarship,  also  held  by 
Mr.  Conrthorpe,  will  go  to  “ Somerset.”  The 
public  have  long  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Planche 
for  many  pure  pleasures.  Such  an  appointment, 
pntting  tho  right  man  in  the  right  place,  is 
creditable  to  all  concerned. 

Lighting  op  Public  Halls  by  Magnesium. — 
At  the  Royal  Institution,  last  week,  Mr.  Larkins 
exhibited  his  method  of  illuminating  public  halls 
by  the  combustion  of  magnesium.  The  mag- 
nesium, in  a finely  divided  state,  is  showered  on 
small  fiames  of  gas,  and  thus  produces  a bril- 
liant illumination.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
apparatus  Lad  been  publicly  exhibited.  The 
flame  was  flickering,  but  the  pure  quality  of  the 
light  contrasted  strongly  with  the  usual  gas 
flames  of  the  burners  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

Royal  Princess’s  Theatre.  — Mr.  Charles 
Keen  is  playing  Louie  XL  with  all  his  former 
power  and  more  than  his  former  finish.  Seeing 
him  in  this  part  on  the  same  stage  as  of  old,  and 
with  the  old  accessories  about  him,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  facts  of  his  remarkable  tour  about 
the  world,  the  strange  lands  he  has  visited,  and 
the  triumphs  he  has  achieved  far  away  from 
England,  since  we  last  saw  him  mumbling  to  the 
image  on  his  hat,  and  yielding  up,  with  equal 
reluctance,  his  crown  and  his  life.  Mrs.  Kean 
strengthens  the  cast  by  playing  tho  peasant 
dame,  Martha.  We  gladly  welcome  back  these 
two  admirable  artists. 

Building  on  Gree.nwich  Park.— The  public 
require  to  be  perpetually  on  their  guard  against 
encroachers  on  their  rights  and  privileges  j but 
it  is  too  bad  that  the  Government,  who  ought  to 
protect  the  public,  should  in  any  case  themselves 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  these  rights  and 
privOeges.  It  is  almost  as  bad  as  when  a watch- 
man breaks  into  the  repositories  of  those  be 
ought  to  protect,  and  robs  them  of  their  valuables. 
Many  years  ago,  one  of  the  late  Commissioners 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (an  office  now  extinct)  was 
allowed  to  use  a portion  of  the  park  as  an 
orchard,  attaching  it  to  his  residence,  which  was 
also  built  upon  the  park  grounds.  Instead  of 
restoring  this  land  to  the  park,  now  that  the 
office  with  which  it  was  connected  has  become 
extinct,  the  Admiralty  are  advertising  it  for 
building  leases,  in  the  prospect  of  adding  some 
80Z.  or  90Z.  per  annum  to  the  funds  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  institutions  in  the  country.  A depu- 
tation of  those  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the 
park  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefcvre  and  protested  against  this  proceeding, 
and  he  has  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  tho 
Admiralty. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. — The 
large  tent  full  of  rhododendrons  in  full  bloom,  at 
this  time  open,  is  a sight  worth  seeing, — a per- 
fect blaze  of  colour.  The  variety  of  tints  now 
obtained  in  these  plants  is  very  remarkable. 

The  London  Gas  Companies. — In  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  Commons,  Sir  G.  Grey  said  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  London 
Corporation  Gas,  &c.,  Bills,  contained  some  im- 
portant suggestions  ; but  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  committee.  It  would  therefore  be  premature 
for  him  to  state  what  course  be  should  pursue, 
but  ho  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  be 
right  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to 
prepare  a Bill  on  the  subject  this  session. 

Pollution  of  Running  Streams.  — It  has 
been  decided  by  Tice-Chancellor  Wood,  in  the 
case  of  The  Attorney-General  y,  Richmond,  that 
persons  are  not  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  there 
being  an  ancient  custom  or  privilege,  at  various 
times  and  in  various  proportions,  to  make  a river 
or  running  stream  in  order  to  carry  off  their 
sewage  into  drains,  to  collect  the  whole  mass 
and  pour  it  at  one  time  in  such  a manner  and 
quantity  as  that  the  river  or  stream  cannot  per- 
form the  proper  function  of  diluting  the  sewage 
on  its  passage  down  to  the  lower  riparian  pro- 
prietors, and  thus  cause  a pollution  of  the 
stream  and  a nuisance  ; and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery will  restrain  the  local  authorities  of  a parish 
from  doiDg  the  same  in  future  if  it  has  become  a 
nuisance. 

The  New  Park  at  Bolton. — This  park  has 
been  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  tho  Earl 
of  Bradford.  The  park,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Chorley  New-road,  about  half  a mile  from 
, the  town,  is  about  forty-six  acres  in  extent,  and 
commands  a varied  oud  extensive  prospect  of 
tho  surrounding  country,  which,  except  on  the 
town-side,  where  the  tall  chimneys  rear  their 
smoky  heads,  is  of  rather  a varied  and  pictur- 
esque character.  The  site  was  purchased  by  the 
corporation  of  Bolton  at  a cost  of  20,000Z.,  and 
the  work  of  laying  out  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Birkenhead,  but  is  yet  in  a 
very  incomplete  state.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  necessary  materials  and  labour  was  30,000Z., 
but  before  the  park  is  finished  the  outlay  will 
probably  reach  the  sum  of  40,000Z.  At  present 
the  park  cannot  bo  seen  to  advantage. 

Staunton’s  Patent  for  Elevating  and 
Depressing  Cannon. — It  is  claimed  for  this 
invention  that  in  all  circumstances,  and  with  the 
heaviest  guns,  the  elevation  is  perfectly  under 
the  control  of  the  gnnner,  and  the  gun  can  be 
fired  instantly  npon  the  sighting  beiog  obtained. 
The  gun  requires  no  trunnions,  but  is  worked  on 
a central  pivot,  the  breech  resting  on  two 
eccentric  discs,  attached  on  either  side  of  a drum, 
having  ratchets  cut  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
circumference : a double  pall  acts  on  these 
ratchets  and  retains  the  gun  in  its  place  j a lever 
at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  on  being  pressed 
by  the  foot,  puts  a break  on  the  drum,  at  the 
same  time  releasing  the  pall  from  the  ratchet, 
and  enabling  the  gun  to  bo  elevated  by  the 
simple  guidance  of  the  band.  To  depress  the 
gun,  a handspike,  working  in  the  circumference 
of  the  drum,  on  being  moved,  has  the  effect  of 
elevating  the  discs  and  consequently  depressing 
the  gun.  Another  advantage  is,  that  there 
is  much  less  surface  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
fire. 

Patent  Safety  Gas-t.ap. — The  absence  of  a 
safeguard  to  prevent  the  accidental  turning  on 
of  tho  tap,  which  often  arises  by  an  undesigned 
knock  whilst  dusting  or  cleaning  the  gas  cande- 
labra or  other  fittings,  causes  many  fires, 
explosions,  and  other  disastrous  accidents ; as 
also  does  the  want  of  a protection  against 
children  or  others  from  improperly  turning  on 
the  gas.  A patent  safety  gas-tap  has  been 
invented  which  renders  the  accidental  tnming 
of  the  X piece  impossible,  by  means  of  a very 
simple  and  cheap  addition  to  the  ordinary  gas- 
tap.  A small  spring  is  so  arranged,  that  by  the 
action  of  the  fingers  in  turning  the  X piece  or 
plug,  it  is  readily  depressed,  and  then  freely 
allows  the  gas  to  be  turned  on,  whereas  it 
effectually  secures  the  gas-tap  from  being  opened 
by  any  accidental  cause.  If  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  there  seems  little  fear  of  that,  this 
invention  must  greatly  tend  to  insure  safety  in 
the  nee  of  gas.  It  can  be  applied,  at  a veiy  trifling 
cost,  to  existing  gas-fittings,  and  is  readily 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  gas-taps. 


Sewage  of  Towns  and  its  Application  to 
Agriculture. — A discussion  meeting  of  the 
Framlingham  Farmers’  Club  has  been  held  at 
Framlingham,  the  subject  for  discussion  being 
“ Sewage  of  Towns  and  its  Application  to  Agri- 
culture,” which  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Groome,  of  Earl  Soham.  Mr.  Groome  has 
taken  much  interest  in  Dr.  Bird’s  deodorization 
of  sewage  by  means  of  sulphated  clay,  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  town  of  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire ; and  he  urged  the  application 
of  this  system  to  Ipswich.  Dr,  Bird,  he  said, 
had  stated  that  one  ton  per  day,  or  365  tons  per 
annum,  would  deodorize  and  precipitate  tho 
sewage  of  Ipswich,  taking  the  population  at 
40,000;  and  if  the  sewage  stuff  obtained  at 
Stroud  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  they 
would  have  1,200  tons  of  fertilizing  matter  in 
the  year  sufficient  to  manure  nearly  5,000  acres 
of  upland  pasture.  The  cost  of  the  clay,  Mr. 
Lawrence  said,  would  be  about  3Z.  a ton.  It 
was  “ sulphurated  ” by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  word  “sulphated”  would,  perhaps,  better 
indicate  sucbaprocess  than “ sulphurated.”  Dr. 
Bird  and  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 


Preparation  por  Cholera.  — A “ Memoran- 
dum of  a Plan  of  united  Action  in  the  case  of  an 
Epidemic  of  Cholera ; to  be  communicated  to 
Vestries  and  District  Boards,  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Medical  Officers  of  Health,”  has  been  issued 
in  a printed  form.  The  measures  recommended, 
whether  cholera  visit  ns  or  not,  would  tend  to 
suppress  the  scarlet  fever  and  typhus,  whose 
continued  presence  in  London  causes  more  mor- 
tality than  a passing  epidemic  might  do.  They 
are  believed  to  be  founded  on  common  sense  and 
experience,  and  aim  at  nothing  extravagant ; 
if  attended  to  now,  much  future  suffering, 
panic,  and  cost  will  be  avoided.  The  first  sec- 
tion treats  of  water,  which,  when  impure,  is  a 
great  source  of  peril ; the  second,  of  the  mea- 
sures requisite  to  check  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease in  any  given  house  which  it  may  invade; 
the  third,  of  the  disinfection  of  clothes,  &c. ; and 
the  fourth,  of  the  speedy  burial  of  the  dead. 
Section  fifth  has  reference  to  the  helpless  and 
dependent  classes;  and  section  sixth  mentions 
some  general  sanitary  precaution,  always  neces- 
sary, but  now  more  than  ever.  Appended  are 
hints  for  handbills  for  distribution,  if  thought 
expedient,  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses, 
and  to  the  population  generally. 


TENDERS 


Tot  boat-builders’  shops,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Bearle  & Son. 
Mr.  Parris,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Dowds ill, 996  0 0 

Butterworth 1,893  0 0 

Thompson  1,880  0 0 

■West  1,798  0 0 

Nightingale  1,780  0 0 

Cooper  1,740  0 0 

Sawyer  1,734  0 0 

Minty 3,705  0 0 


For  new  rectory  house  for  the  united  parishes  of  tho 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary,  Guildford.  Mr.  T.  Good- 
child,  architect ; — 

W.  & T.  Smith £2,303  0 0 

J.  & T.  Loe  2,387  0 0 

Garnett  2,377  0 0 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  Brighton  Hospital 

Cheesman  & Co £6,355  0 0 

Fabian  6,313  0 0 

Eeynolds  (accepted)  4,900  0 0 

Elliott  4,900  0 0 


£6,166 
..  4,674 
..  4,343 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  dining-hall  for  the  Merchant 
Seamen’s  Orphan  Asylum,  Snaresbrook.  Mr.  Somera 
Clorke,  architect : — 

Clements  

Little  

German  

Hill  & KeddelJ 

Perry  

Newman  & Mann 

Ashby  & Horner 

Kirk 

Higgs  

King  & Sons  (accepted).. 

WaJJ 


4,284  0 
4,175  0 
4,120  0 
4,116  0 
4,113  0 


3,765 


For  sundry  alterations  to  No.  02, [King  "William-street, 
City,  for  the  General  Fire  and  Life. Assurance  Company. 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  architect ; — 

Colls  & Son  £2,461  0 0 

Alford  & "Wbillier 2,445  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,420  0 0 

King  & Sons 1,933  17  0 


For  the  erection  of  a wareliouse  and  ofBces  in  Surrey- 
street,  Landport,  for  Mr.  W.  Pink.  Messrs,  Eawlingson 
& Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 


Damon  £657  0 0 

Carpenter  & Lane  493  0 o 

Backhurst..  497  0 0 

King  491  0 0 

Clark  490  13  0 

Morey  & Son  (accepted) 489  12  0 


For  boose  at  Stretton,  Rutland.  Mr.  Edward  Brown- 
ing, architect.  Littlo  Castercon  atone  dressings  to  be 
used ; — 

Bagnell 

Morrison  

Jeffs  & Roberts  ... 

Richardson  

Pattinaon  

HalHday  & Cave  (i 

For  a tavern  at  Pengo,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Martin.  Mr. 
Chas.  Laws,  arehiteot.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bhrubsole : — 

Simpson  & Son £1,300  0 0 

Caleb  & Trougbton 1,090  0 0 

Harris 1,C00  0 0 

Btookbridge  925  0 0 


For  pair  of  cottages  to  be  erected  at  Ravensden,  Bads., 
for  Mr.  Francis  Wvtliss.  Mr.  .T.  Usher,  architect. 
Proprietor  linds  bricks  and  sand.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Day £668  6 0 

■VVinn  & Foster  496  0 0 

Dickens 489  0 0 

Cunvin  470  0 0 

Lawson  408  0 0 


For  New  Works,  Battersea,  for  Patent  Plumbago 
Crnciblo  Company.  Messrs.  Ordish  & Le  Feuvre,  engi- 


Thorn  & Co 

Perry  & Co 

Carter  & Sons  

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co 

Kirk 

Mauley  & Rogers  (accepted)  . 


£3,800 

3,495 

3,130 

3,207 

3,090 


For  new  infants’  school  on  Wandsworth-common, 
Surrey,  for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Battersea.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
architect 

White  £713  0 0 

Thompson 075  0 o 

Lathey,  Bros 657  0 0 

Saunders  638  0 0 

Livermore 037  0 0 

Jarrett  600  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H.-J.  T.  H.-T.  G.— W.  J.  C.— L.  A L.-J.  D.  P.-R,  K.-R.  J.  8, 
— K.  A S<»nB.-F.  W.  B-P.-W.  J.-J.  n.-MesBra.  K.  A B,— A.  A.- 
LorI  L.-E.  D.  B.-II.  J.  L.-Profi'B!or  W.— Mr,  W.— C.  L.-  F.-Mr. 
O.-O.  L,-F.  H.  O.-McBBti  O'C.— W.  W.,  jun.-R.  C.  A 8on.-W.  L. 
fi.— B.  8.— A Dnl'lln  C.  B.  (upr'y  to  Ibe  Indian  0"Vemraent  at  home 
fliit).-W.  P.  T.  (w.iuld  Buhj.flt  ua  to  action  for  !lbe1).-A  Subscriber 
<not  to  be  managed),— Uuiie-  J.  M.  (many  thanba  for  good  feeliiiga).- 
T.  8.  A Sou  (we  printed  what  was  Beut  by  our  i orrerponoents).- 
J.  F.  8.  (tha  Editor,  aa  announcod  1,000  iituea,  liu  nothing  to  c 
■with  letter!  coocerLlng  adverliaemeuta).— J.  B.,  Newport  (declined' 
with  thanlca).— " Otden  in  writing  for  extras  •’  (we  have  received  two 
eUtemente  on  thia  aubject  quite  Irreconclleable). 

We  are  contpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresaes. 

All  Btatementa  of  facto,  llato  of  tenders,  Ac.,  mnet  be  accompanied  by 
*'■ e and  addreas  of  the  aender,  not  ueceaaarlly  for  publication. 

NoTi,— The  rceponaiblllty  of  aigned  artlclea,  and  papera  read  at 
public  meetluga.  reats,  of  conrte,  with  the  autbon. 


PREMISES  known  i 
Baxtvr  Hnnae.  late  in  tbo  ocoipHtl'n  of  Mowra,  K.  BrwemT  A Co. 
U'ar  the  Church.  Old  St.  Pancras-ro*d.  a 2S  hotae  power  DiV'ct- acting 
STEAM-ItNdlNE.  by  Fairbairn,  with  metallic  pl.toQ  and  12  feel 
flywheel;  wroitght-liou  30  h"r*e  Hall’j  patent  elephant  boiler,  bj 
Hodge  A 3uu,  22  feet  long,  3 feet  G inebesdUmeter.  with  three  ISonoh 
tubes : ftlao  four  wrought-iron  supply  tank*,  each  13  feet  by  6 feet, 
and  3 fen  deep  — Fur'her  psitlculara  of  the  Auctioneer,  10,  Cheater-  i 
Beld-elreet,  King's  Cross.  W.C. 

WOODSTOCK. — To  Wheelwnsbte.  Coach  Makers,  BntWera, 

Oih«ra.  — The  excellent  and  weU-aeaaoned  Stock-In-Trade  

V.  rloua  Klfecta  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Margetto.  Wheelwright,  TO  BE 
SOLD  by  AUCTION,  by 

l^ESSRS.  JUNAS  PAXTON  & GEORGE 

J-T.L  CASTI  E,  on  the  PREMISES,  at  Woo.lslock,  on  MONDAY. 
Jl'NE  18th.  1860.  at  ELEVEN  o'ci  ‘ ... 

aab,  and  elm  plank  of  v-rloua 
plank;  coach  and  wagon  apakea, 

asli,  iind  elm  halrea  ; felloe  plank,  'luaiteting.  preparn 
weather  boarrling,  elm  noard*.  blacksmith's  bellow*, 
tools.  Ac.  The  Auctioneers  can  with  o inlidence  recomuu 
Stock  to  the  no’n.'*  of  the  Trade,  os  it  is  <pf  Arat-Lla-a 
well  and  carefully  jea«r.ned —Citalogiies  m»y  be  had 
mlaea;  s’.  1h‘  Uarlborotigh  Aims  Inn.  Woodstock;  ' 

Chronicle  " Office,  Oxford  ; “ Gnu-dian  " Otflee,  Bj 
Auctioneers,  Bicester,  Oxon. 


MPSWBLL-MiLL.— Valu. 

about  eight  acres  and 
Lim'B,  nod  near  the  Alexa'i 


Freebuld  llQildliig  Land, 
ilf,  beaiitifnlly  sUuatJ,  oiipoaile 
■-a  Park. 


•ontain'iim ' A.TESSRS.  GLASIER  & SUNS  RPe  in- 

ioaile  The  -LVJL  atructod  to  SELL  by  AU<TION.  on  the  PREMISES,  on 


■f^ESSRS.  NORTON,  ■ TRIST,  & CO.  ' n‘ 

J-t  I have  received  ioatructioni  to  offer  for  SALE,  at  tho  ' equate,  couipnaiugabou 


TWELVE  for  ONE.  the  nearly  n... 
MATERIALS  aud  FITTINGS  of  three 
L 30  and  31,  Fall-mall.  aud  24,  Sc.  James’s 

- - --  - - — — . ...w  800.000  o*pi  ol  atuuk  brick*,  oounteaa-alates, 

LONDON  TA\  RHN,  BiebupaBate-atreat,  lu  the  city  of  Lorulon,  timber  i..  ruufe,  fluoia,  Ac.  duure,  plai.e*glaeBBa'h«a  and  frames,  capital 
on  FRIDAY,  JUNE  22,  at  ONE  preciaely.  In  Two  Lota,  valuable  atouo  staircosea.  liou  baiusier  and  lUauugauy  baudralla,  atone  ooptng 
r'REhllOLD  BlflLDlNQ  LAND,  most  beautirully  situate  on  tbe  aud  pavlug,  statuary  and  marble  cbimuey-pldCoa,  regtater  and  other 
anromit  of  Muswoll-hill,  a very  farourire  and  hea'tby  locall'y,  within  atovea,  raugea,  Ac.  lead  gutters,  cisterua,  and  pipe*,  gaa  aud  other 
three  mlnutea'  walk  of  the  Aiexaudra-park,  near  St.  J.imea's  Church  fltlinga  auu  Bxturee.  Uu  view  d»y  p.lor  aud  luc-uiog  of  sale;  and 
and  the  inUnded  station  on  the  Fdgvare,  Higbiiate.  aud  Klug’s  cat-d  gnra  nad  yf  D.  BRANUuN.  Em).  04,  Soike  eyaquare  ; Mesara. 
cross  Railway, now  In  coui-ia  of  conatniction,  and  within  about  alx  TBULLOFK,  Halklu-stieet  West,  Bel,.rave-squ*rB  ; on  the  Premises; 
m lrsofthi-  metropolia.  It  consist*  of  ab-ut  eight  acres  anda  half  a-d  at  the  Odioes  of  the  Auotiuueers,  41.  Cuanug-cross,  S.W. 

of  very  valuable  laud,  commanding  ex'enslveand  lovely  views  of  tbe  

surrounding  picturesque  country,  and  ahuiling  ou  the  road  loading  ■ ■■  ■ ■ 

Higbgate,  aud  also  to  St.  J*me»'B-lnne.  t<i  which  it  has  frontagea  of  published,  In  one  Urge  volume,  double  fcip.  price  41.  4x  Ulus- 

I mediately  av.vi'ahle  for  building  operation'.  ] .-j  . * 

plans,  bad  of  Messrs.  DIOBY  I 


.4R0  re*  . 

viewed,  and  partii 

A SHARP.  Solicitors,  13,  Clement'a-ia'i 

Coluey-Hatch  ; Gate -house.  High 
, aud  of  M-  BSts.  NORIUN,  XRI3T, 
Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 


t ; Railway  ! 
h»  London  ' 
. 152,  Old  Broad -ai 


traied  hy  Woodco 
Dr.iwinga  p c 
Brliiah  abipbuiioen, 

HiRbUILDTNG,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL 

By  ISAAC  WATTS,  lisq.  C.  0.  late  Chief  Constrnotor  to  the 
Royal  Navy;  Vice  PrcBldeni  of  the  IiialliuUon  of  Naval  Archl- 


04  acrea  , gi  I.ouduu  and  E lu 

VAESSES  NORTON  TRIST,  & CO.  hare  ^ -rr„rK  ^*1, 


Adniertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
ioeek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 


[Advertisements.] 

The  bath  STONE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
saving  opened  new  Qaarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
upply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box, 
Ground,  Corsham  Down,  Farleigh,  and  Combe 
Down. — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
Tucker,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Eihibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Lndgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 

TO  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. aud  AJ.TIQUARIBS.-Me8srB.  COX  A WYMAN,  having 
had  great  expcrieuce  In  tbo  pr.aluctiun  uf  every  variety  of  Work 
relating  to  Archeolugy.  Anhltecture.  and  the  Flue  Arts,  their 
Sktablishment  aSbrcl.  special  fauiJitiee  for  the  execution  of  ibis  class 
of  PRINTING,  in  tbe  best  poselhle  niauner,  with  promptltuile,  and  at 
mederata  prices.— COX  A WYMAN,  Fine- Art  and  Claaaioal  Printer!. 
74-75,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  VV.C. 

■WEST  HILL,  WANDSWORTH.— Freehold  Villa  Ploti  paad-tax 

T^DWIN  CARTER^wUl  SELL  by  AUC- 

J-i  TION,  at  the.  LONDON  TAVERN,  BUbopigate-street,  E.C.  on 
WaDNESuAT.  JUNE  13  at  ON  K for  H a LF-FAsT  ONE  o'cloik 

by  order  of  the  DevliM-e-s  in  Tiu.t  or  the  late  J.  Burden,  esq.  THIKTY- 
“JA  very  deslrahlo  PLOl'S  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  suit- 
able for  the  erection  of  detached  and  SBUil-Ootached 
to  Ml.  per  annum  value;  lU  central  position  fttm  t 
«oni,  the  park  and  common  of  Wimhiedou,  and  the  towns  of  W'audt 
1 Putney,  giving  great  taeMty  to  pleu-ure  aud  luwi 
■ ■“  ""  I locality  much  sought  for,  making 
— --  •*  - .eonrely 


BARNES,  Csij.  Department  of  the  Comptroller  of 

. . , i.vja.  .'e.y;  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archl- 

on  PRIUAY,  I teeto.  Ac, 

-artl  n '"I  ROBERT  NAPIER,  Esq.  Shipbuil, let  and  Marine  Engineer, 

act),  val^uable  FREEHOLD  BUILIHNO  LAND,  situate  at  Ram-ga’e,  , Qia.gow  ; Fresideat  of  the  Imiliniion  of  Eugineers  in  Scotland; 
t)  the  Soulh-Eas'ern  Railway  SUtlim,  audoppo-lU  tne  iiremises  ' Momber  of  the  lustitu'iou  of  Naval  Arohlieotj,  Ac, 

' ■ of  about  64  acres.  With  Contributions  by  emlueulPractieal  ohipbullders. 

- ■ leading  Correspondliij  aud  Oeuoral  hdi'or,  W.  J.  MaCQUoRN  RANKINE, 

C.K.  LUU.  F.R.Sd.L.«E.  PrufcMor  of  Civil  Engiueering  a 


of  the  Steam  Mour  Mill  C- 

poesetsingan  extensive  front-ge  of  1,155  feet  to  tbs  high 
from  Ramsgate  to  Margate,  admirably  adapted  forsabdivUloo  iuto 
nutoerons  loU,  and  presenting  a good  opp'-riuol'y  for  oarrylug  out 


Uuiverrliy  of  Glasgow. 

'J'ue  foilowiug  IB  a Buiumory  of  the  Coutents  of  tbe  Treatise 
First. — Hydraulic*  of  Bblphuildujg ; or.  Buoyancy,  dtabUlty, 
Speed, and  De-lgu. 

Second.— Oeouieiry  of  ShipbuUdiug  ; or,  Modelllog,  Draw- 
ing, aud  Layiug  off. 

Third.— Streugth  of  aiateiiais  as  applied  to  Shipbuilding. 
Fourth.— rroctioal  Sbipbiuidlug. 

Flftu.— Masts,  Sills,  aud  Riggiug. 

Sixth.— Maiiue  Steam  Euglue.rlug. 

Seveutb.— Soipbnilding  for  Purpoaes  of  War. 

Loudou  : WILLIAM  Mackenzie,  22,  Patemoster-Tow, 

Just  pubiUbed,  price  5*.  small  fcliu,  elegantly  Illustrated. 

OME  ACCOUNT  of  the  MEUIiEVAL 

ORGAN  CASE  still  cxisUug  at  OLD  RADNOR,  SOUTH 
WALES.  With  an  Appeudix,  uoutaiiiiug  Fifteen  RUnlogs,  lUiutia- 
tive  uf  tbe  cousiructum  of  Guiulu  Oigaus. 

By  FR&LERICK  HEATaCOTE  SUTrON,  M.A  ~ 
Ibeddiugwurih. 

London  : HATCHARD  A CO.  I’lccudilly.  Stamford  : LANGLEY, 
Higb-alreef. 


bulldiug  operations, 

the  neighbourhood.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  weesrs.  GRE  JORY  A 
BoWCLIFFES.Sollcitori,].  Bedford-row.  wn.  ;Me8iia  LYfiN.NEW- 
■■  ■ U.  A LYON.  Solioliors,  7.  King's  •'ench-walk,  Temple,  and  Yeovil, 
romerset  ; Messrs.  DANIEL  A SON,  Solicitors,  Ramsgate  ; Messrs, 
HINDS  A SON,  Surveyors ; at  the  Hotels,  Kaiusgate  and  Margate  - at 
" ■ - Mea-rs.  NORTON,  'TRIST.  A CO.  t)3.  Old 

If; 

In  the  cholcn  and  favourite  nelghbonrbood  of  Boehampton. A c.api- 

tal  Mansion,  cliarmiugly  situate,  wpb  exteusive  lawu>,  pleasure 
gronnde.  gardens,  paddock*,  stablmr,  farm  buildings.  Ac.  exteud- 

' if  18  acre',  freehold,  wlih  imineoule  posaeisiou  ; 

if  Lady  Vassnll  Webster,  deceased. 

IV/IESSRS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON,  & 

LtJ-  OAKLWY,  are  Instructed  by  the  Execnlorsof  Lviy  Vassall 
Webster  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCriON  at  ihe  LO.VDON  TAVERN, 
Bishop-gate-etreot,  E.C.  on  TUESDAY,  the  20th  day  of  JUNE,  at 
TWELVE  o’clock,  in  lt.«  entirety,  tho  above  valuibla  aud  attractive 
FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  kuowo  aa  Oranard  lodge,  delightfully 
situate  iu  Putney-park-laue,  Roehampl'm,  to  whica  It  has  a very 
valualilo  frontage  of  upwaiili  of  a quaiter  of  a mile,  adj  linlug  the 
retidenoes  of  B.iron  Hanihru’,  the  late  Viscount  Chrden,  aud  others  ; 
one  of  the  i-b'.iceit  iucalitles  near  Louduu.  Tue  property  is  in  the 
parish  of  Putney,  wilhia  one  mile  of  tbe  Putney  and  Btnie*  Stations 
tbe  Richmond  Line,  and  only  84  miles  by  road  from  Uyde-park- 
corner.  The  mansion,  eujoiing  perfect  seclm-ion,  commauol'  g goiol 
lews,  aud  poserasiog  every  requisl'e  fora  ieuilemon's  establiabmeut, 
.mtalos  spacious  aud  laaceruily  decorated  dluuig  aud  drawing  rooms, 

. .nU-room,  library  and  morulug-room,  four  large  and  loity  principal 
bedroomt,  with  dressiog-rooms,  ladi's'  boudoir,  seven  stconaary  bed- 
oms,  night  and  day  nutseilrs,  baih-room,  housekeeper's  room,  five 
rvant-’  rooms,  and  extensive  domestic  o&icee,  Thu  grounds  are 
stefully  laid  out  and  urnameuted  with  choice  flowering  and  other 
rubs,  and  fine  timber  treea  The  kitchen  gar.. emi  are  large 
I all  side*,  aud  well  stocked  with  frul'.-t’ees.  The-e  U a small  set  of 
conveuieiitiy  arranged  faim  premises  attached  to  the  progeny,  and 
the  stabling  ani1  coach-houses  are  good  and  extensive.  Thotoial  areals 
18a  3r.  25p.— Prin'ed  particulars,  with  plan*,  may  bo  obtained  of 
’■  ■.  YOUNG,  MAPLES,  1EK8DALB.  A NELSON,  Solicitors, 

rick's-iila  o.Old  Jewry:  aud.  with  or-'ers  to  view,  of  Me* 
DANIEL  suiru,  bON.  A UAKLEY,  Laud  Agents  and  Surveyors 
Waterloo-ploce.  Fall-ina'I,  a.W. 

In  the  Parish  of  Mert'-n,  Surrey.— Valuable  Freehold  Estate,  c 
tolmng  lUil  acres  of  Land,  welt  adapted  fur  Suburban  Besldeuues, 

jV/fSSKS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON,  & 

TVi  OAKLEY  are  Instructed  to  prepare  for  SALE  by  ADC  flON. 


renderlug  houst.  i., 
perty  for  Investment  o 

limes  marketahlu.-Paiticulare.  with  plan*.'may- 
W o“*'’  PRALL  A Nlt-KiNSON, 


it  the  Loudon  Tavern  ; and  of  the  Ancllonet 
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rpHE  DICTIONARY ofAEOHITECTUEE. 

1 Fire  Volomee  of  this  work  iie  now  computed.  Three  being 
Text,  and  Two  being  Illustrations. 

The  Dictlonftr7  can  now  be  obtained  COMPLETE  from  its  com* 
raenceinent ; but  the  stock  being  Jiiniled,  subscribers  are  requested  to 
perfect  their  eets  without  deU;. 

New  Subscribers  may  arrange  for  the  gradual  r*ytOfnt  otsubsorlp- 
iiODs  accrued  for  rears.  All  applications  should  be  made  to 

ARTUUfi  CATES,  Hon.  Seo. 

Ti,  Whltehall-yard,  S.W. 

VltT ANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 

VV  LAYERS  of  active  habits,  References  must  he  unexcep- 

TO  PLUMBERS  OR  BUILDERS. 

W-A-NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TlON,  as  IMPROVER  to  PLUMBING.  Six  yean’  gopd 
character  from  his  lost  aituatlon  ; now  about  leaving.— Address, 

T.  B.  3,  Hereford-street.  Maiylebone-road. 

TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

T\r-^^TED,  FIVE  or  SIX  sober  and  re 

V V spec-table  MEN.  immediately,  for  a country  firm,  six  miles 
from  Towu,  for  a permanency,  if  sni table.  W*g»s,  27s.  per  week,  and 
one  o’clock  on  Saturday*.  None  but  good  workmen  need  apply  to 
T.  MARSHALL.  3.  Bridge-terrace,  New  BreiitforJ.  Middlesex. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

wanted,  a RE -ENGAGE  .VIENT,  as 

V V CLERK.  Quick  St  accouBts.  a good  draugbUman,  and  well 
used  to  a Builder’s  office.  Unexceptionable  references  and  lesllmo- 
niala  from  previous  employers.  — Address,  DELTA,  8.  Bird-street, 
Lamb'tb. 

NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A ECHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

.Ai.  Bills  of  quantities  accurately  prepared,  works  measured  up, 
builders'  accounts  adjusted.  Railway  compensation  claims  arranged. 
OFFICES,  1.  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 

\17 ANTED,  a Practical  Workman  as  FORE- 

VV  MAN  iu  aSMirH'S,  BELL-HANGING,  and  GAS-FITTING 
ESTABLTe-IIMENT,  capable  of  taking  ordeis  from  architects.  4c. 
to  Bupe>iut>nd  the  husluoss  In  Ahseuce  of  principal,  and  to  set  out 
woik  for  the  men. -Address,  714,  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder," 
statiug  salary  required  aud  reference  as  to  ability,  4c. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TX7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Is  a good  work- 
man in  s'aira,  boxing  shutter*,  ahop  frout-,  aud  the  general  work  of 
the  building.  No  objection  to  take  charge  of  a job. — Address,  T.T, 
13,  Hanover-square,  Kruni  gton-psrk,  3. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 

_ir  COLOURED,  la  a superior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  PREPARED,  from  rough  sketches  or  otherwise.— Apply 
to  G.  R.  G.  30.  OuUford-street,  W.C.  late  of  43,  Be.Uord-rOW. 

YTT  ANTED,  on  the  1st  of  July,  an  experienced 

V V CLERK  of  WORK’’,  to  take  the  mansgemeut  of  a large 
house  In  Shropibire,  p-irtly  erected.  First-rate  testimonials  required 
Salary  3/.  per  week. — Apply  by  letter  In  the  flist  placj,  to  A.  B.  C. 
care  of  J.  B Paul.  4<5,  Wllniington-squore,  W.C. 

■\X7ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a first-cla.ss  STAIR- 

V V CAFE  HAND,  either  by  day  or  piecework,  or  as  WORKING 
FOREMAN,  either  in  town  or  country.- Address,  W.  B.  Mr.  Helens, 

ANTED,  a Young  Man  who  thoroughly 

V V understands  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
lAVERS  4 BARRAUD.  Eodell-atreet.  Bloomsbury. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

'\X7ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Joiner  by  trade. 
First-class  reference*. — .Address,  W.  X.  3,  Woodland-terrace,  Union- 
square,  Brunswick-street,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVE  VIEWS  of  BUILDINGS 

1 for  Competitlre  or  other  purpores  tinted,  or  highly  coloured,  in 
a llrst-closs  uiancer,  and  on  moderate  terms,  by  an  Aitiat  of  great 
experience  In  Ibis  Branch  of  Art. — Address,  ARrisF,  h,  Besaborougli- 
street,  Pimlico.  London,  S.W. 

YITANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

V I an  experieared  .ASSISTANT.— Apply  by  letter,  sta’lng  age 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

V V caa  D'l  up  time  in  Painting  or  Paper-hanging.  Good 
references.- Address,  B.  15P,  Aibany-street,  Eegeufs-pstk,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

SURER  is  willing  to  negotiate  with  Architects  T>t  Taking  off 
Ijuantltles,  Measuring  up  Extras  and  Uiulesinns  upon  Coulravt', 
Writing  BpeclBcalious,  4c,— AdJrea*,  SURVEYOR,  8,  St.  David's- 
terrace,  Brockley-road, New-cross,  8.  A 

TY7  ANTED,  for  a constancy,  a good  Plumber 

VV  and  Ga-fit'er.  or  Thrte-brAnch  Hand.  One  aciuatomed  to 
country  work  preferred.  Must  be  thoroughly  couipetint  in  all  the 
branrlies,  aud  of  good  character. — Apply  by  letier,  or  otherwi'e, 
stating  wages,  4c.  to  Mr.  C.  STAPLEY,  Plumber,  &c.  New  Wlmble- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DSCORATORS. 

XSTANTED,  hj  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  Writing,  Graining,  4c.  Nut  to 

the  general  trade.  — Address,  Mr.  T.  MARTIN,  Whipps  Cross, 
Walthamstow,  Essex. 

IV/TE.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  ARCHf- 

J.tX  TECTDRAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Profession- 
Academy  Pictures,  1 Laudscape  Views, 

Competition  Designs,  | Interiori, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  Wlnehester-itreet,  S.W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENOINRER8  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

TY7 anted,  in  Bombay,  a thoroughly  expe- 

VV  rlenced  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  who  undenttoads  surveying  and 
) vellinB,  and  the  construction  of  water-works  and  irrlgaliou  works. 
Nona  but  experienced  gentlemen  need  apply.  All  applications  will  be 
replied  w.  Refe  ciices  required.  Salaiy.  4-101.  f-'r  tbe  first  year,  and 
5001.  for  the  lecond.  Al*o,  a first  class  ABCHITECIUKAL  ASSIST- 
ANT, oocustnetod  to  higbly-fiui»hB-i  leerspectives,  to  designing,  taking 
out  quontiUc.e,  au-l  preparing  estimates.  Salary.  SnO/.  for  the  fimt 
year,  and  400/-  for  the  sicoud.— Appy  to  HABTINQS  4 CO.  Civil 
EDglneevs,  Bombay. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  the  entire  Charge  of  a J,*, 
or  os  Clerk  of  Works.  Good  referoucc'.- Address,  GEO.  SPEEOULY, 

2,  Spring  Gardens-crescent,  Spalding. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED.— A Gentle- 

_|_  man  of  experience  in  bnsinere,  and  with  goo-1  conmlji'S, 
wlihes  to  INVEST  a CAPII.4L  of  frem  S.tXIOL  to  7,000/.  immediately 
available,  in  a shore  of  some  well-established  iiianufxcturirg  busi- 
ness. In  which  he  could  lake  charge  of  the  books,  acconuts,  aud 
money  matters.  The  iron  or  metal  trade  would  be  preft-rred.- 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  K.  E.  R.  care  of  Ues.«i-e.  Bmwn  4 
Standfast.  AdreriUlng  Agents,  Little  Grorge-itreet,  M'eetujinsier 
Abbey,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a 

VV  Builder  or  Surveyor;  is  thoroughly  acqoiinted  wi'h 

buiidets’  book  keeping,  a rapid  aud  corrert  sccuuntaut,  can  me-isure, 
take  off  quaotities,  prepare  drawings  and  specificarion*.  and  assist  nt 
Bslimallug.  Could  lake  the  management  of  a jobbing,  decorating,  or 
cuuotrv  business;  many  years'  eiperieuce  with  Luiidon  firms. 
Good  references.  Age.  29.— E.  A.  86,  Arltugton-street,  Islington. 

WANTED,  a GENERAL  CLERK.  Must 

V V be  a corkl  draughtsman,  also  uoder-iland  keeping  prime  cost. 
Sal.ery  occordlig  to  qritUficatK-na. — Apply  to  BRYCi^ON  BROS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

PARTNER  WANTED  in  an  OLD- 

i ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS,  wbeie.  with  increase  of  capital, 
the  trade  may  be  greatly  extended. — Apply  to  Mr.  NUNNELEY, 
Acconutont,  2a,  Market-street,  Leiceiter, 

VYr ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a large  Builder 

\ V and  Contractor  in  the  South  of  England,  a YOUNG  GEN- 
TlEM.AN  ot  good  education,  who  may  he  derirous  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  esticoallug  and  carrying  cut  extensive  works.  He 
would  have  to  pay  a premium  of  1001.  and  be  bound  uu-3er  an  sgree- 
inei.t  to  serve  for  a term  of  at  least  three  years,  at  a siaoll  salary.— 
Address,  B.  D.  Office  uf  " Tne  Builder,” 

TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN  of  Smith.  Oojfltting.  and  Bellbanging,  Buoge, 
Bath,  Steam,  and  Hotwater  Work,  First-cUss  lefereucea  can  Ise 
given.— Address,  J.  S.  231.  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  l,o00^.  in  a 

1 Granite  Quairy.  Minimum  pr-jfils,  £0  per  cent.— For  parti- 

culars apply  to  A.  T.  care  of  Mr.  W,  li  Life,  Adreitlslug  Agent,  John 
DoKon-itreet,  Manchester. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■\X7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  Cl-  YARD  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  Practical 
Man.  Good  references  can  be  given.— Address,  J,  IFE,  8.  Aim  i-roid, 
Highgate-hW.  N. 

‘YYT' -ANTED,  immediately,  fora  JOB  in  the 

T V country,  TWO  g->ed  PAVIORS,  to  SQUARE  and  LAY  a 

large  quantity  uf  York  Stone  Paving  and  Chariielliog.  Will  be  Lot 
at  piice-work.— Apply,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  E.  0.  WILLIAMS,  Builder, 

DEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

DRAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  effectual  system  of 
SRWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Eiigiueers  aud  Atchi- 
tects,  on  applicaliou  to  EDWAP.D  BllOOKJJ,  Field  House  Fire  CUy 
and  Sanilo^  Tube  Works,  UuddersSeld. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  either 

VV  of  the  above  Officss.  Can  survey,  level,  4c  and  is  a good 
draughtsman.  Good  reference  given.— Address,  F.  T.  N.  4, 1'eainore- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  C'lNTBACTORo. 

■\ir ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Age  30.  Good  tealimo- 
ulals  —Address,  J.  M.  No.  4.  Albicn-t.<at1,  Monrng  lane.  Hackuey. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT,  with  large  Practice  in 

the  Midland  Counties,  has  a VaCANCY  f.r  an  INDOOR 
I'UI’IL,  who  must  be  a good  draughtsman  and  have  a taste  fur  the 
profession.- Address,  341,  Office  of  " fUr  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS. 

‘\Y7' ANTED,  by  a Youth,  who  can  trace  and 

VV  write  well,  a “ITUATION  la  an  AichiUct’s  Office.— Address, 
C.  B.  £3,  Berwick -street,  Pimlico. 

XXT" ANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

\ V TION  in  a Builder’s  Office  to  KEEP  BOOKS,  look  after  men, 
and  fill  up  time  at  bench,  if  required.  Good  reference  from  lost 

pOROUGH  of  SUNDERLAND.- 

1 > ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR  WANTED. —WASTED,  by  the 
CorporatK-ii  of  Sunderland  a competent  perstii  to  act  as  .ASSIoTAN  T 
SURVEYOR,  who  will  he  required  to  devote  bis  whole  limetolhs 
duties  of  Ibe  Office.  S.dary,  eui.  per  aunnm.  Pacticu'iirs  as  to  the 
duties,  4c.  msf  be  obtained  on  application  (peisonai  or  written)  at 
the  Office  of  the  Snrreyor.  Eist  Crosi-itreet,  Sunile  land.  Applic.s- 
tions  and  testJuioniaU  as  to  cbar.wter  and  ability  uinst  be  sent  tu  the 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Sunderland,  endorsed  "Application  fur  Awlitaut 
Surveyojship,”  on  or  befoie  SATURDAY,  the  IBth  day  of  JUNE, 
18tlC.  WM.  SNOWBALL,  Towu  Clerk. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TYTANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

VV  ofWORKS.  In  the  Smith'*,  Ga«,  Hot-water,  Steam.  Bell, 
Billi,  and  Biass  Works,  4o.  First-class  rcfcreoces  as  to  capability.— 
Address,  G.  R.  Post-office,  Watltng-street,  F.C 

XILANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  an 

\ V ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  of  SAW  MILLS,  or  other- 
wise,— Addreos,  J.  N.  Post-office,  Bolton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHER”. 

"XYrANTJED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

T V Man,  aged  £0.  who  has  a goud  knowledge  of  drawing,  Can 
trace  and  copy  plans  neat  ly,  and  Is  a gooil  penman.— A-ldress,  D.  i. 

XX7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  the  Clisrge  of  a Job. 
Joiner  by  trade. — Address,  Y.  Z.  2,  Clarence-gardens,  Regeut'a  Burk. 

XXr ANTED,  by  a competent  Yonog  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  05  PLUMBER,  OASFITTKK,  and  7.1NL' 

WORKER.  Town  or  country.— Address,  E.  J.  13.  Lillie  College- 
street,  Weatminster. 

XXT ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  aged  3-1,  a 

T V permanent  SITUATION  aa  PLUMBER  and  GASFfiTER. 
Hoe  had  good  experience  in  '1‘own  and  couutry,  at  new  and  jobblug- 
work.  Good  reference  if  required.— Address,  E.  H.  9,  Artlllery-pl.v;e, 
ArtUlerj-streef,  Bermondsey.  S.E. 

TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

^ OOD  and  Steady  WORKMEN  are 

VjT  WANTED  immedUtely.-Ai'pIy  to  J.  LUKER,  Theale,uear 
Reading. 

TO  BUILDWRS,  BELLHASGF-RS,  OASFITTERS.  4e. 

YX7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V ION  iu  the  above.  Country  preferred. — Adlress,  Y.  Z.  67. 

AN  TED,  in  a Surveyor  and  Land  Agent’s 

T V Office  in  the  ronutry,  a Young  Man , about  22  years  of  age, 
who  can  SURVEY  and  KEEf  ACCOUNTS  well,  and  hat  filled  a 
similar  situation  before. — Address,  stating  sUary  required  aud  enclos- 
ing testimoulals,  to  S.  A.  W.  Office  of  “Tne  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER-’,  4c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  BUILDER'S  ASoISTANT,  in  Town 
or  country,  by  the  Adverti-er,  who  has  had  eon-iderable  e.xperlenoe, 
aud  cm  give  good  reference.  Age  34.— Address,  A.  B.  Fott-olllce,  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex. 

TO  PLU.V1BERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a good  FIGURE  DRAUGHTS- 

f V MAN.-Apply  to  Messrs.  JAMES  BALLANIlNE  4 SUN, 
Glass  Stalnere,  Ediniiurgh. 

XX?"  ANTED,  by  a respectable  practical 

VV  PLUMBER,  Oss  and  Hot-water  Fitter,  Zinc  Worker,  4r.  a 
couilant  SlTUA'lION.  ot  to  T~ke  Cnaige  of  a Job.  Is -Kpcrleuocl  in 
all  oranebes. — Addre:*,  PLUMBER,  C9,  NapUr-street,  Hoxton,  N, 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V Gentleman,  who  has  bad  coopldersble  experience  on  railway 
and  other  works,  iocludiog  iron  coustructlons.  fsagooddraogbtt- 
msm,  knows  levelling,  setting  out  wor'us,  4c.  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  dui'Or  of  a coutracCot's  office.  Speaksfivc  different  lauturges, 
aud  accustomed  to  a tropical  climate.— Address,  L.  V.  4C,  Hnlllfurd- 
Btreet,  New  Noith-road,  Islington,  N. 

TO  LIME-WH.ARF  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  a CLERK,  used  to  the  business, 

VV  If  witn  a connexion  preierred.—Addrts>,  stating  salary,  to 
Hr.  HIRST,  IDS,  Copeubagen-street,  laliogtun. 

TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOCSTERERS,  4c. 

XX7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  PAPER- 

VV  HANGING  and  DECORATING.  Used  to  first-class  work. 
Towu  or  country.  Can  fill  up  time  at  glldlug  It  required.- Address, 
E.  W.  No.  45,  Union-strest,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

WANTED  immediately,  a FOREMAN  to 

VV  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a BRICK  and  STONE  GOTHIC  JOB. 
Must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  superintend  all  the  branches  of  ih- 
trade.— Apply,  stating  references,  age,  and  wages  required, ; to  U. 
LOVATT,  Builder.  Wolverhampton. 

YV/’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner,  aged 

VV  33.  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAi-  HAND,  or  to  'Take 
Work  by  the  Piece,  or  to  do  Uepsira  on  an  Estate.— Addres!,  J H.  tiu, 
Prmbrcike-r,  ad,  Kensington,  W, 

XXT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

tV  SITUATION  os  IMPROVER  at  the  Painting  aud  Decorating 
Buslnes*.  Useful  at  sketching  and  drawing.— Address,  J.  P.  No.  3^ 
Queeu-atreet,  Bromptou-road,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a 

VV  perminentSlTUA'II  -N,  as  JOBBING  PLUMBER,  PAINTER, 
GLAZthU,  Ac.— Addieas.  A.  1,  Muuut  Pleasant,  W.C. . 

TO  STONE  MASONS. 

"YV" anted,  a FOREMAN  who  has  been 

VT  used  10  Sea  Works.- Apply,  elating  expeiience  and  salary 
xpected,  to  Messrs.  S.  4 T.  CRAWSHAW,  Bjldllugton  - quay, 
orkshlre. 

TO  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS, 4c. 

XXT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK,  4c.  Five  yea. s’  experience  in  a 
mason’s  and  contractor’s  office.  Could  take  the  management  of  a 
wharf  or  depOt.  Highest  refertnee*. — Addteis,  ALFRED,  13,  Wharf, 
South  Wharf-rood,  Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER.  Has  had  six 

yearii' experience  In  tbe  office  of  a Builder,  Good  lefecences.— Address  , 
Y.  Z.  It,  Ofdiiauce  roa-1,  St  J-ihn's  Wood.  S.W. 

TO  MASONS 

\X7ANTED,  TWENTY  good  WOEKMEN. 

VV  Apply  to  the  FOREMAN,  Hayuhsm  Church,  Fakenbnia. 
Norfolk.  Wages,  6d.  per  hour. 

TO  BORVETOR8  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

V V Man  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  tha  above  offices. 

Has  a general  knowledge  of  bulldiug,  drawing,  meaauriug  up,  and 
estimating  works,  taking  off  quantities,  4c.  Ten  year*’  references  in 
towu  — Addresf,  A.  B.  63,  Hatfield-street.  Stamford  street,  S. 

ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a SITUA- 

V V 3 loN.  No  ot'Jrction  to  flU  up  his  lime  with  nalnling  or  pUin 
zinc  work.— Addtets,  N.  L.  care  of  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  41,  Nutlurd-place, 

TO  GENERAL  SMITHR 

'I^T'-^NTED,  immediately,  by  a Builder,  a 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  SMITHS,  one  who  uud.rslnnde 
Gasdttingond  Bellbaugiiig  will  be  p eferred.  Liberal  wages  will  be 
given  to  a man  that  thoroughly  londeistHuds  bU  bosiuese,  and  cau  be 
well  recommended. — Address,  J.  13.  Post-office,  Tedduigtou,  Middle- 

\\7  ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Man,  a Joiner 

V V by  trade,  an  F-NGAOKMENr  as  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN  In 
<be  Shop,  or  to  Take  the  Lead  uf  a Job.  Town  or  country.  Good 
rtfareiic'  aud  t<-stim>  iilils.— Address,  kfatlng  terms  and  pirtlcuiare, 
J.  B.  4.  Martlelt'a-uoilit,  B)w-atreet,  Coveat  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

vnr  ANTED,  a situation  as  OUT- 

\V  DOOR  FOREMAN,  tbe  Advertiser  havlogjust  completed  ftu 
engagement  witn  a Large  City  Finn.— Address,  T.  B,  6,  Broadway, 
Ludgate-hiJl,  E.C. 

'117  ANTED,  by  a London  Builder  a 

VV  ttoroughly  efflci*nt  ISTIMAIING,  MEASURING,  and 
GENERAL  OFFICE  CnEBK.  None  but  fully  competent  p-rsoks, 
and  bolding  good  references  will  be  treale-l  with.— Address,  with 
age,  ealary,  and  all  particulars,  to  731,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

\X7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

tV  TION  aa  first-cUsa  PLUMBER.  Piece  work  or  otherwise. — 
Address,  A.  0.  P.  3,  ChrLtiana-pioce,  Vlctorls-road,  Peckhain,  S.E. 

XXTANTED,  by  a good  Plumber,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  or  JOR— 3.  P.  7,  Walbronk -place.  East-road,  Hoxtoa. 

TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

XX7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  ss  CLERK  ; is  a lai*-  diaughtsmao,  and  converiant 
with  the  general  routine  of  a Builder's  office. — A,  Z.  3,  St.  Jauies’s- 
cottages,  bt.  James’s-rood,  UcUoway. 

TO  GILDERS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  for  a constancy,  a 

VV  flrat-rate  GILDER,  Must  tiU  up  his  time  with  palbtiog  if 
required.— Apply  to  WM.  4 GEO,  BOYER,  Decorators,  4c.  Newbury. 

TO  ARCHITECT’’  AND  SURVEYORS. 

VT7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

V V ASSISTANT  to  tbe  above.— Adlress,  C.  D.  care  of  Mr.  Bji 
[ Post-Office,  Camden-road,  Camden-toini. 
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Temi)U  Bar. 

sHE  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  Temple  Bar, 
hitherto  about  as  difficult 
to  answer  as  the  vesed 
question, — “ Shall  Orom- 
well  have  a statue  is 
agjtin  on  the  carpet.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  unlikely  now, 
judging  from  what  is 
passing  around  us,  that 
the  old  gate  shall  have 
gone  hence  before  a 
• public  effigy  of  the  Pro- 
tector shall  be  an  accom- 
plished  fact.  It  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of 
newspaper  readers,  that 
thirteen  years  ago  the 
Bar  was  the  object  of  considerable 
discussion,  with  a view  to  test 
public  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  its  removal.  A petition  was 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
corporation  from  certain  “ mer- 
chants,  bankers,  traders,  and  others 
of  the  city  of  London,”  setting 
foi'lh  that  the  petitioners  were  alarmed  at 
the  proposal  of  the  City  Lands,  Committee 
to  expend  the  sum  of  1,5001.  in  repairing 
and  beautifying  that  structure.  They  regard 
the  retention  of  the  Bar  any'’ longer  on  its 
present  site  as  prejudicial  to  trading  interests, 
“ tending  very  materially  to  impede  the 
enormous  and  daily-increasing  traffic.”  They 
argue  that  having  been  so  recently  erected  as 
1670,  it  possesses  little  or  no  interest  for  the 
antiquary ; ” that  Temple  Bar,  moreover,  was 
built  at  a period  when  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  by  the  sovereign  lightly  regarded, 
or  set  at  nought,  and  therefore  is  but  an  imper- 
fect symbol  of  corporation  privileges  and  char- 
tered rights,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  styled 
that  as  an  architectural  elevation  it  is  equally 
unworthy  of  consideration,  and  though  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  little  calculated,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  to  add  to  his  otherwise 
great  reputation.”  The  petitioners  point  out  that 
” such  impediments  to  public  convenience  did 
the  ancient  gates  of  the  City  [Ludgate  is  in- 
stanced] prove  some  hundred  years  ago,  that 
the  Corporation  was  induced  at  that  period,  and 
on  that  account,  to  demolish  those  really  in- 
teresting relics  of  ancient  London.”  A much 
better  case,  they  consider,  has  been  made  out 
as  to  Temple  Bar,  which,  “ answering  no  intel- 
lectual or  practical  purpose,  offers  a conve- 
nient ambuscade  for  pickpockets,  impedes  by 
its  presence  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  retarding  improvements 
of  a desirable  character,  and  the  clearance 
of  a district  lying  to  the  north  of  that 
edifice,  which,  on  moral  and  social  grounds,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.”  Finally,  the  petitioners 
point  out  that  “the  majority  of  the  historic 
reminiscences  belonging  to  Temple  Bar  are  of 
BO  fearful  a character  that  the  very  contempla- 
tion of  them  tends  to  degrade  human  nature. 
Tour  petitioners  would,  therefore,  were  it  possible, 
willingly  consign  the  dark  page  of  history 
describing  them  to  oblivion ; at  all  events,  they 
trust  that  the  prayer  of  this  petition  may  be 
granted,  and  Temple  Bar — the  visible  record  of 
such  bloody  scenes — be,  for  the  several  reasons 
herein  enumerated,  removed.”  About  the  same 


time,  a meeting  of  the  citizens  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  Bar  was  held.  Sir  James  Duke 
in  the  chair.  “ Mr.  Cox,  by  invitation,  gave  his 
reasons  for  nrging  its  removal,  and  exhibited 
some  drawings  for  an  iron  gateway,  which  would 
increase  the  roadway  from  IS  ft.  7 in.  to  26  ft. 
9 in.”  The  following  resolutions  were,  however, 
passed: — 1st.  “That  this  meeting  views  with 
repugnance  the  proposal  to  remove  the  ancient 
landmark  and  barrier  between  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  that  it  regards 
the  principal  reasons  assigned  for  such  removal 
as  entirely  delusive ; believing  that  the  mere 
removal  of  Temple  Bar,  without  the  adoption  of 
any  other  improvements,  would  conduce  to  no 
desirable  end  whatever.”  2nd]y.  “ That  while 
this  meeting  would  regret  to  oppose  itself  to  any 
substantial  improvements  in  the  western  entrance 
to  the  City  of  London,  it  must  deprecate  any 
plan  of  mere  demolition  as  productive  of  no 
advantage,  and  as  tending  rather  to  disfigure 
than  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  street. 
Hence,  it  would  aak  of  the  Corporation  not  to 
consent  to  any  proposal  for  the  destruction  of 
Temple  Bar,  but  rather  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
the  best  judges  of  street  architecture  as  to  how 
this  chief  approach  to  the  city  may  be  rendered 
what  it  ought  to  be.”*  This  friendly  inter- 
vention in  its  behalf  had  the  effect  of  defeating 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  who,  however, 
were  snccessful  in  preventing  the  restoration  of 
the  Bar  as  proposed.  Since  1853  commercial 
men  have  continued  to  grumble  against  the 
unfortunate  structure  in  proportion  as  the 
street  traffic  has  increased,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  pleadings  of  the  antiquary 
will  not  suffice  to  save  it  much  longer.  Temple 
Bar  is  now  really  in  danger.  The  new  Courts 
of  Justice  will  necessitate  extensive  alterations 
in  this  part  of  the  Strand,  rendering  the 
translocation  of  the  venerable  gate  only  a matter 
of  time.  What  will  they  do  with  it  ? Whither 
^ will  the  Board  of  Works  cart  the  grim  pile  ? 
Alluding  to  the  likely  doom  of  the  “poor  Bar,” 
as  he  calls  it,  Mr.  Sala,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
suggests,  “ It  would  not  be  so  very  bad  a notion 
to  erect  it  in  the  midst  of  that  new,  spruce 
pleasure-garden,  near  St.  George’s-fields,  now 
called  Kennington  Park.  Old  Temple  Bar  would 
form  an  apt  monument  to  the  memory  of  Francis 
Townley,  and  Jemmy  Dawson,  and  all  the  brave 
unfortunate  Jacobites  who  were  so  cruelly  done 
to  death  on  Eennington  Common  in  1746.  Their 
beads  travelled  eastward  to  Temple  Bar ; why 
might  not  the  grim  structure  make  a pilgrimage 
into  Surrey,  and  do  penance  on  the  scene  of 
their  martyrdom?”  Seriously  speaking,  per- 
haps, no  more  appropriate  site  than  a park 
entrance  could  be  named  for  the  Bar.  That 
expensive  ornament,  the  Marble  Arch,  was 
removed  from  the  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
to  Hyde  Park-oomer  j and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  if  Temple  Bar  must  come  down,  it  should 
not  do  service  in  some  similar  capacity  in  a less 
aristocratic  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  the  City 
Lands  Committee  would  have  to  renovate  and 
repair  it  to  make  it  look  comely  anywhere. 
They  would  have  to  -apply  here  the  chisel  to  its 
timeworn  outlines,  there  the  putty-knife  to  its 
weather-beaten  wrinkles.  Queen  Elizabeth  has 
suffered  not  a little  for  having  been  out  in  the 
rain  these  hundred  and  ninety -four  years  ; while 
the  three  other  monarchs  look  decidedly  older 
for  having  kept  her  Majesty  company  all  the 
while.  Their  sovereignships  stand  in  need  of 
restoration,  and  the  smut-besmeared,  mud-be- 
spattered edifice  generally  requires  a brush  up. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  petitioners  of 
1853  were  not  far  wrong.  Temple  Bar  is  not, 
by  any  means,  a beautiful  “ architectural  eleva- 
tion,” nor  can  it  add  to,  as  it  cannot  tako  away 
from,  the  reputation  of  the  great  architect  of 
St.  Paul’s.  But  we  are  not,  we  take  it,  to  rashly 


* Title  Builder,  toI.  xi.  p.  665.  1853. 


pull  down  Temple  Bor  on  that  account.  It  has 
other  than  architectural  claims  to  consideration. 
True,  it  is  neither  so  venerable  as  the  London 
Stone,  nor  so  sacred  as  Westminster  Abbey  j but 
has  it  not  a story  to  tell  as  well  as  they  ? Is  it 
not  sacred  and  venerable  in  its  way — this  ancient 
landmark,  dividing,  and  yet  not  dividing,  two 
great  cities  ? Not  yet  two  centuries  old,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  lived  through  the  most  stirring 
period  in  the  history  of  modem  Babylon. 

Temple  Bar ! What  a throng  of  associations 
start  to  life  at  the  mention  of  the  name.  How 
varied  their  aspect, — how  contradictory  their 
character, — how  antagonistic  the  emotions  they 
kindle,  the  sentiments  they  inspire  ! The  very 
name  is  a household  word,  as  familiar  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Londoner  as  the  thing  itself  is 
familiar  to  his  eye.  How  many  thousands  of 
persons  there  must  be  living  in  tbe  metropolis 
who  have  never  once  set  foot  within  St.  Paul’s, 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  or  tbe  Tower;  who  have 
never  gone  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  or  been 
to  the  National  Gallery  ? How  many  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  Loudon  Stone,  the  Colos- 
seum, or  Exeter  Hall,  or  a score  of  other  equally 
well-known  places,  who  are  yet  perfectly  familiar 
with  Temple  Bar  ? Citizen  or  stranger,  who 
has  not  passed  through  it  ? It  is  well  nigh  as 
prominent  and  unavoidable  a feature  of  London 
as  St.  Paul’s  itself. 

The  present  Bar  dates  from  a period  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  London.  The 
Great  Fire  of  September  1666,  bad  covered  436 
acres  with  its  ruins,  destroying  89  churches,  in- 
eluding  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Guildhall,  the 
' Exchange,  the  Custom-house,  and  other  public 
buildings,  with  13,200  private  houses  and  400 
streets.  This  catastrophe,  as  a matter  of  course, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  building  im. 
provements  in  the  City.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  years  Londoners  were  mostly  busy  repairing 
tbe  waste  places  caused  by  the  tremendous  con- 
flagration ; and,  by  the  year  1676,  London  bad 
arisen,  like  that  fabulous  bird  the  Pbconix,  from 
its  ashes.  “ It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.”  A disastrous  affair  in  the  first  instance, 
the  fire  did  more  in  those  four  terrible  days  for 
the  public  health  of  the  metropolis  than  a sani- 
tary commission  would  have  accomplished  in  as 
many  years.  It  completely  and  effectually  burnt 
ont  the  dregs  of  the  Great  Plagne  which  had  the 
previous  year  carried  off  nearly  100,000  of  the 
people  ; while,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  passed 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City,  it  brought  a rich 
harvest  to  architects  and  builders,  and  made  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  of  English  architects, — 
of  him  who  is  nob  considered  unworthy  to  bo  com- 
pared  with  Michelangelo.  The  genius  that  reared 
St.  Paul’s  may  not  be  equal  to  that  which  “hung 
in  the  air”  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  but  it  was 
genius  all  tbe  same.  It  was  not  until  1675,  nine 
years  after  the  fire,  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  St.  Paul’s  was  laid.  The  restoration  of 
the  other  public  buildings  which  had  suffered 
were,  however,  begun  earlier  than  this  date. 
Guildhall  was  restored  in  1669,  the  Eoyal  Ex- 
change in  the  following  year.  Temple  Bar 
was  also  begun  in  1670,  and  completed  in  1672  j 
and  tbe  familiar  column  known  as  tbe  Monu- 
ment, commemorative  of  the  fire,  was  com- 
menced in  1671,  and  finished  in  1677.  Another 
public  edifice,  Drury-lano  Theatre,  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1662,  was  burnt  down  the 
year  Temple  Bar  was  finished.  The  theatre  was 
rebuilt  in  1674.  This  fire  destroyed  at  least 
sixty  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lane. 

“ Temple  Bar,”  says  an  old  writer,  “ is  a place 
where  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  liberty  of  the  City  of  Westminster  part. 
This  separation  was  anciently  only  posts,  rails, 
and  a chain;  such  as  at  Holbourn,  Smitbfield, 
and  Wbite-cbapel  bars.  Afterwards  there  was  a 
house  of  timber  erected  across  the  street,  with  a 
narrow  gateway  and  an  entry  on  the  south 
side  of  it  under  the  house.  But  sinco  the  great 
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firo  there  is  erected  a stately  gate,  with  two 
posterns  on  each  side,  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  passengers,  with  strong  gates  to  shat  up  in 
the  nights,  and  always  good  store  of  watchmen. 
This  gate  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustiek 
work  below,  and  of  Corinthian  order.  Over  the 
gateway  on  the  east  side  fronting  the  City  of 
London,  in  two  niches  in  stone  are  the  effigies 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.,  very 
curiously  carved,  and  the  King’s  Arms  over  the 
keystone  of  the  gate  ; the  supporters  being  at  a 
distance  over  the  rustiek  work.  And  on  the  west 
side,  fronting  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  two 
niches  are  the  like  figures  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  in  Roman  habit.  Through  this  gate 
are  two  passages  for  foot  passengers, — one  on 
the  south,  over  which  is  engraven  ‘ Continued, 
Sir  Richard  Ford,  Mayor.  Finished,  Sir  George 
Waterman,  Mayor.’”  Pennant,  who,  by  the 
way,  gives  the  effigy  of  Elizabeth  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  tells  us  that  the  figures  were  “ all  by 
John  Bushnel),  who  died  in  1701.”  Bushnel  was 
the  sculptor  of  Cowley’s  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; he  also  executed  the  statues  of  the 
two  Charleses,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for 
the  Royal  Exchange.  Over  the  central  archway 
of  the  Bar  is  a somewhat  dingy  apartment, 
leased  from  the  City  by  Messrs.  Child,  the 
bankers,  whoso  premises, — built  in  1788,  on  the 
site  of  the  famous  Devil  Tavern, — immediately 
adjoin.  This  room  has  long  been  a library 
of  the  old  ledgers  of  that  well-known  firm. 
The  historical  occurrences  associated  with  the 
gate  are  neither  few  nor  far  between,  and 
they  are  of  a strangely  mixed  character. 
Connected  with  thee,  old  Bar,  are  memories 
pleasant  as  well  as  repulsive, — reminiscences 
mournful  as 'well  as  jubilant.  At  one  time 
thy  trappings  have  brought  tears  to  the  eye ; 
at  another,  they  have  made  the  heart  leap 
for  gladness.  Thou  hast  worn  the  willow  and 
the  wedding-veil  in  thy  day.  Through  thy  por- 
tals, old  Bar,  have  kings  passed  to  a throne, 
criminals  to  a gallows,  and  mighty  heroes  to  the 
grave.  Thou  hast  been  by  turns  a Golgotha 
aud  a bridal  altar;  but  this  much  may  be 
caid  in  thy  favour,  that  the  black  deeds  con- 
nected with  thee  refer  to  the  earlier  stages  of  thy 
existence ; agreeable  are  the  associations  of  thy 
latter  years.  For  awhile  thou  wert  a “ Bar 
sinisteF’  and  a ten'or  to  evildoers ; but  better 
times  have  changed  thee  into  a triumphal  arch, 
and  an  emblem  of  peace  and  goodwill ! 

Our  space  will  permit  of  only  tho  briefest 
allusion  to  the  chief  historic  incidents  linked 
with  Temple  Bar.  To  begin  with  those  of  a 
“ fearful  character,”  borrowing  the  slightly- 
impassioned  language  of  the  petitioners  afore- 
said, although  the  mangled  remains  of  unfor- 
tunate mortals  were  formerly  impaled  hero, 
London  Bridge  was  the  true  City  Golgotha.  For 
centuries  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Bar, 
the  old  Drawbridge  Tower  was  the  recognised 
place  of  skulls.  Upon  its  stem  embattlements 
were  from  time  to  time  exhibited  tho  heads  of 
the  Scottish  patriot  Wallace,  Lord  Saye,  Faul- 
conbridgo  (with  nine  of  his  followers,  after  his 
defeat),  Sir  Tbos.  More,  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  (and  his  five 
rebel  uncles),  and  that  other  great  Irish  rebel 
Lord  Maguii’e.  The  limbs  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Bon  of  the  poet,  were  exposed  from  the  same 
spot.  In  those  days,  when  the  laws  were 
written  in  blood,  they  used  to  spike  heads  by 
tho  dozen.  Maj’or  Andrew  Aubrey,  in  1335, 
ordered  seven  skinners  and  fishmongers,  whoso 
offence  was  rioting  in  the  streets,  to  be  beheaded 
without  trial,  and  their  heads  placed  on  tho 
bridge.  This  was  Jedburgh  justice  in  no  stinted 
measure — hanging  first  and  trial  afterwards  ! 
Paul  Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  who  visited 
England  in  1598,  counted  no  fewer  than  thirty 
Reads  upon  London  Bridge.  The  first  victim 
who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temple  Bar  was  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  in  1682.  Armstrong  was 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  Charles  II.,  but  his  warm 
friendship  for  Monmouth  involved  him  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  He  was  first  carried  before 
the  infamous  Jeffries,  who  strenuously  resisted 
Armstrong’s  demand  for  a fair  trial,  and  con- 
demned him  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn  within 
six  days.  “ After  hanging  about  half  an  hour, 
he  was  cut  down,  and  pursuant  to  bis  sen- 
tence, his  heart  and  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  committed  to  the  flames,  his  body  divided 
into  four  parts,  which,  with  his  head,  were  con- 
veyed back  to  Newgate,  to  bo  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  His  head  was 
set  up  upon  Westminster  Hall,  between  those 
of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  one  of  the  quarters 
upon  Temple  Bar,  two  others  on  Aldgate  and 


Aldersgate,  and  the  fourth  was  sent  down  to 
Stafford,  which  borough  he  bad  represented  in 
Parliament.”  (Three  years  afterwards,  Mon- 
mouth himself  passed  through  the  Bar  on  his 
way  to  execution  on  Tower -hiU).  The  “Merry 
Monarch  ” signified  his  appreciation  of  this 
monstrous  outrage,  by  presenting  Jeffries  with  a 
ring  from  his  own  finger.  This  ring,  a valuable 
diamond,  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  the 
“bloodstone.”  Twelve  years  subsequently.  Sir 
William  Perkins,  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  Chan- 
cery, and  Sir  John  Friend,  a wealthy  brewer,  near 
, Tower -hill,  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  for  their 
complicity  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy  against 
William,  The  head  and  quarters  of  the  former, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  latter  were  stock  upon 
the  Bar,  the  head  of  Sir  John  being  transferred 
to  Aldgate,  because  that  gate  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  brewery.  Evelyn  widtes  in  his  Diary 
(10th  April,  1696),  “A  dismal  sight,  which  many 
pitied.”  The  next  victim  was  Colonel  Oxburgh, 
a Lancashii-e  gentleman,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  elder  Pretender,  in  the 
north.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capitula- 
tion of  Preston,  executed  at  Tyburn,  14th  May, 
1716,  and  his  head  set  up  on  Temple  Bar. 
Christopher  Layer,  another  enthusiastic  and  in- 
discreet adherent  of  the  Chevalier,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  a man  of  good 
abilities,  but  of  immoral  life.  It  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  man  to  effect  a revolu- 
tion in  England,  and  to  place  the  Pretender  on 
the  throne.  He  had  actually  hired  a person  to 
assassmate  the  king.  One  day,  however,  while 
Layer  was  sitting  in  council  (his  accomplices 
being  a few  disbanded  soldiers),  in  a public- 
house,  at  Strafford,  the  plot  was  discovered. 
Layer  fled,  but  was  afterwards  apprehended. 
He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  17th 
March,  1722.  His  head  was  placed  upon  the 
Bar,  where  for  thirty  years  it  remained  “ frown- 
iog  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,”  when  one 
stormy  night  it  fell  into  tho  Strand.  For  a ludi- 
crous incident  thereanent,  seeNichoI’s  “Literary 
Anecdotes.”  The  last  addition  to  the  ghastly 
ornaments  of  the  Bar  were  Francis  Townley  and 
George  Fletcher.  The  one  belonged  to  an  old 
Lancashire  family,  and  was  Colonel  of  the 
Manchester  regiment  raised  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  youuger  Pretender ; Fletcher 
being  a linen-draper  at  Salford,  and  captain  of 
the  same  corps.  When  Carlisle  capitulated  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Townley  and  Fletcher 
were  made  prisoners, and  executed  at  Kenuiugton 
Common  30th  July,  1746.  “I  have  been  this 
morning  at  the  Tower,”  says  Horace  Walpole, 
in  a letter  written  a fortnight  after  the  event, 
“ and  passed  under  tho  new  heads  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  people  make  a trade  of  letting  spying- 
glasses  at  a halfpenny  a look.”  Between  three 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  January  20, 
1766,  a person  was  observed  firing  musket-balls 
from  a steel  cross-bow  at  the  two  remaining 
heads  on  the  Bar.  On  his  examination  he 
affected  a disorder  of  his  senses,  and  seems  to 
have  been  discharged.  He  admitted  that  it  had 
been  his  practice  for  several  nights  to  amnse 
himself  in  the  same  way,  and  probably  he 
intended  to  continue  the  amusement,  since  a 
stock  of  musket-balls  was  found  in  his  pocket 
wrapt  up  in  a paper  bearing  the  motto,  “ Eripuit 
ille  vitavi."  This  eccentric  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a near  relation  of  one  of  the  unhappy 
Bufferet's.  The  heads  remained  on  the  Bar  until 
the  beginning  of  1772,  when  one  of  them  fell 
down,  the  other  following  some  time  afterwards. 
Apropos  of  our  subject,  there  is  a good  joke  of 
Goldsmith.  Johnson  related  it  at  a meeting 
of  the  Literary  Club.  “ I remember,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “once  being  with  Goldsmith  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  While  he  sairveyed  the  Poets’ 
Comer,  I said  to  him  : — 

‘Foriiiaji  et  noBfrum  nomen  mhcelitur  itUi' 

When  wo  gob  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  npon  it,  and  slily  whispered 
me  : — 

* Fortifiin  et  no/trum  nomen  ntitcebUur  isTis.’  ”• 

Let  .us  turn  to  associations  of  another  sort. 
In  1806  the  mortal  remains  of  England’s  greatest 
sailor,  and  in  1852  those  of  her  most  renowned 
soldier,  were  home  through  this  gate  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s.  The  body  of 
Nelson  was  taken  by  water  from  Greenwich 
Hospital  to  tho  Admiralty,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  the  Cathedral  byway  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street.  Upwards  of  160  carriages  followed  the 
hearse,  and  we  are  told  that  the  procession  was 
more  extensive  and  magnificent  than  England 


had  on  any  similar  occasion  behelil.  On  the 
occasion  of  Wellington’s  funeral,  the  Bar  was 
draped  “ with  curtains  of  black  cloth,  relieved 
with  white  and  silver,  which  opening  in  the 
centre  displayed  an  area  of  cloth  of  gold,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  Duke’s  arms;  the 
curtains  were  also  relieved  by  monograms  of 
the  Duke  on  silver.  On  the  summit  of  the  Bar, 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  were  placed  two 
immense  vases  silvered.”  Who  that  witnessed 
it  can  forget  the  event  ? The  passage  of  Holy 
Writ  inscribed  upon  the  front  of  old  Aldersgate 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  inscribed 
on  Temple  Bar.  “ Then  shall  enter  into  the 
gates  of  this  city  kings  and  princes,  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on 
horses,  they  and  their  princes,  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ; and  this  city 
shall  remain  forever”  (Jer.  xvii.  25).  Many  a 
royal  procession,  “riding  in  chariots  and  on 
horses,”  has  passed  through  this  last  of  the  city 
gates  since  the  year  1672.  They  have  opened 
to  reoeive  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III., 
and  every  English  monarch  since.  The  Elector 
of  Hanover  passed  through  the  Bar  on  his  public 
entry  into  London — 20th  Sept.,  1714 — as  the 
first  of  the  four  Georges.  Next  year  the  king, 
with  the  royal  family,  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s. 
George  III.  made  three  memorable  visits  to  the 
city.  In  1761,  the  year  after  his  coronation,  he 
went  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  “ in  great  state,” 
the  banquet  costing  7,000Z.  In  1789  hie 
Majesty  attended  St.  Paul’s  to  return  thanks 
for  his  recovery  from  his  first  insanity,  and  again 
in  1789,  for  the  victories  of  Howe,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Duncan.  George  IV.  (then  Pi-ince  Regent) 
returned  thanks  at  St.  Paul’s  for  the  general 
peace  of  1814.  The  same  year  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Prussia, 
passed  through  the  Bar  on  their  way  to  thebanquet 
of  allied  Sovereigns  at  Guildhall.  The  old  gates 
were  flung  open  to  admit  young  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  grand  city  banquet,  November,  1837,  and 
also  when  her  Majesty,  in  1844,  opened  tho 
Royal  Exchange ; in  1855,  when  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French  were  feted  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  The  feast  was,  as  usual,  worthy 
of  the  city.  Among  the  good  things  provided 
for  the  imperial  guests  was  “ sherry  109  years 
old,  and  valued  at  the  rate  of  6001.  the  butt.” 
And,  in  1863,  Temple  Bar  was  converted  into  a 
triumphal  arch  of  loyalty  and  orange  blossom 
in  honour  of  the  Princess  Alexandra.  Associated 
with  the  former  “ Barre  ” are  the  names  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles,  all  of  whom  passed  under  the  old 
timber-house  on  some  royal  errand.  What  the 
timber-house  was  like  we  have  no  record ; but, 
of  the  pageants  themselves,  we  have  some  ac- 
count. Thus,  when  Anne  Bullen  was  married 
in  1533,  “ Shee  with  all  her  companie,  and  the 
Maior  rode  forth  to  Temple  Bar,  which  was 
newly  paynted  and  repaired,  where  stood  also 
divers  siuging  men  and  children.”  The  day 
after  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  Edward  IV. 
marched  crowned  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  “ there  an 
angel  came  down  and  censed  him.”  In  an  account 
of  a procession  made  by  Queen  Bess,  January 
13fch,  1558, — the  day  previous  to  her  corona- 
tion,— it  is  stated,  “ From  thence  her  gi’ace 
came  to  Temple  Barre,  which  was  dressed 
fynelye,  with  the  two  ymages  of  Gotmagob 
the  Albione,  and  Corineus,  the  Britain,  two 
gyantes,  bigge  in  stature,  furnished  accord- 
ingly.” These  were  the  originals  of  the  well- 
known  figures  in  Guildhall.*  Fountains  running 
wine,  and  maidens  blowing  gold  leaf  into  the 
air,  were  likewise  customary  items  of  ancient 
pomp  and  pageantry.  Since  the  custom  of 
closing  the  gates  every  night  was  abolished, 
they  have  been  closed,  besides  the  occasions 
mentioned,  only  on  a proclamation  of  peace. 
The  last  time  this  was  done  was  in  1856,  when 
peace  with  Russia  was  issued.  The  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  attended  by  his  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants, finding  the  doors  duly  barred  on  their 
approach,  the  usual  formality  of  knocking  and 
receiving  permission  to  enter  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace  to  the  City  was  religiously 
gone  through.  Tho  formality  would  perhaps  bo 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  tho  obser- 
vance. 

“ Through  the  ages  one  iucreasing  purpose 

runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  grow  greater  with  tho 
process  of  the  suns." 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Temple 
Bar  is  in  the  way.  It  impedes  the  progress  of 
nineteenth-century  London.  The  old  barrier  of 


Perhaps  one  day  our  names  may  mil  with  iAeire, 


See  “ Smith’s  Ancient  Topography  of  London,"  p.  48. 
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•which  no  donbt  our  ancestors  were  sufficiently 
proud,  has  gone  out  of  date,  just  as  its  prede- 
cessor the  timber  house  went  out  of  date  two 
centuries  ago.  Still  wo  confess  that,  as  the  last 
of  the  city  gates,  we  should  not  like  to  see  it 
ruthlessly  demolished.*  Perhaps  some  more 
convenient  site  may  be  found  for  the  gate  in  its 
old  age — some  sort  of  suburban  refuge  where  it 
•would  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  its 
days  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  more  to  be  branded 
•as  an  eyesore  and  an  impediment,  or  frightened 
out  of  its  propriety  by  the  cry  of  modem  im- 
provements continually  ringing  in  its  ears. 
Farewell,  old  Bar,  thou  best-abused  of  London 
monuments ! 


NOTES  ON  MEXICO.! 

At  the  termination  of  my  last  article  I entered 
upon  a description  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Mexico,  and  in  continuance  of  the  subject  I 
must  observe,  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  finely 
plastered  and  finished  smooth,  and  are  delicately 
coloured  and  embellished  with  some  stencil 
ornament  on  both  walls  and  ceiling. 

In  the  decorating  of  the  rooms  the  surbase  is 
generally  made  black  or  brown  15  in.  deep  ; 3 ft. 
above  that  is  coloured  delicate  pale  blue  or 
green;  then  a black  stripe,  1 or  in.  wide;  above 
that  a wreath  or  scroll  of  coloured  foliage, 
flowers,  or  fruit,  about  1 ft.  wide;  and  above  that 
again  some  delicate  self-colour, — salmon,  pink,  or 
French  white;  and  sometimes  finishing  off  at  the 
top  with  another  scroll  of  foliage,  flowers,  or 
fruit. 

The  design  and  arrangement  have  generally  a 
pretty  and  pleasing  effect.  The  exterior  of  the 
houses  is  plastered,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roofs 
are  made  to  overhang  some  4 ft.  or  5 ft.,  so  as  to 
cover  the  side  paths  of  the  street,  and  the  win- 
dows are  made  down  to  the  ground,  protected 
outside  by  slight  and  ornamental  railing 
and  bars ; and  wooden  shutters  are  fixed  in- 
side so  as  to  close  up  the  fronts.  Glass  for 
windows  is  as  yet  but  sparingly  used.  Some- 
times round  the  gateways  and  windows  orna- 
mental pillars,  cornices,  mouldings,  pediments, 
&c.,  of  plaster  are  fixed,  and  even  colour  on  the 
walls  and  stencil  ornament,  and  figures  of  ani- 
mals, are  introduced  for  effect. 

The  streets  of  Cordova  are  laid  out  similarly 
to  those  at  Vora  Cruz,  but  they  are,  like  the 
“ Camino  Real,”  in  a dreadfully  neglected  state  ; 
serious  accidents  frequently  occur,  even  to  the 
loss  of  life  by  the  upsetting  of  the  wagons.  The 
streets  are  only  paved  in  part,  and  there  is  no 
drainage  except  on  the  surface.  The  city  is  par- 
iially  supplied  with  water  from  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which  is  brought 
by  means  of  pipes  into  tanks  in  the  Plaza.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  wells,  but  the  supply  of  water 
from  them  is  hard. 

An  obelisk  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  Plaza,  about  30  ft.  high  (20  ft.  the 
height  of  the  shaft,  and  10  ft.  the  base  or  pedes- 
tal), and  the  base  is  5 ft.  square.  There  are 
mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  the  top  is 
•surmounted  with  a gilded  ball,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  shaft  are  gilded  -wreaths.  Around  the 
base  of  the  obelisk  is  formed  a basin  to  hold 
water,  and  jets  of  water  are  fixed  at  each  of  the 
upper  angles  of  the  pedestal,  to  fall  in  graceful 
curves  into  the  basin.  This  fountain  was  opened 
on  September  17th,  when  the  Mexicans  met  to 
commemorate  the  achievement  of  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  Spanish  yoke,  at  which  time 
•the  city  was  gaily  decorated  with  various  devices 
and  banners,  and  a public  procession  of  the 
prefect  and  authorities  took  place,  at  which  the 
French  commandant  and  officers  of  the  garrison 
Assisted,  in  their  gay  military  costumes,  their 
breasts  being  freely  decorated  with  orders,  in- 
cluding even  the  Victoria  Medal.  We  had  royal 
salutes  of  twenty-one  guns,  both  morning  and 
evening,  from  French  guns  and  cannoneers,  and 
during  the  day  bands  of  music  paraded  the 
•streets,  and  in  the  evening  a brilliant  illumi- 
nation and  display  of  fireworks,  for  which  the 
Mexicans  are  celebrated. 

But  amidst  all  this  display  of  good  feeling 
and  harmony,  there  evidently  appeared  anxiety 


* The  principal  City  gates,  besides  Temple  Bar,  were,— 
AJdgate,  Cripplegate,  and  Ludgate,  pulled  down  in  1760, 
and  sold  for  1771.,  911.,  and  1481.  respectively;  Alders- 

Sate  (911.),  Moorgate  (1661.),  and  Bialiopsgate  pulled 
own  the  following  year,  and  Newgate.  The  old  gates,  if 
not  so  famous,  seem  all  to  have  been  more  imposing  in 
Appearance  than  Temple  Bar.  Newgate  ia  described  as 
‘ the  fairest  of  all  the  gates." 
t See  pp.  281,  333,  ante, 


and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  French;  strong 
bodies  of  troops  paraded  the  streets  the  previous 
night,  and  patrols  all  day ; and  on  the  evening 
of  the  festival  I could  see  the  glitter  of  the  fixed 
bayonets  by  lamp-ligbt,  and  hear  the  serried 
tread  of  military  passing  throngh  the  crowd  : 
the  Turcos  and  the  Chasseurs  were  on  the  qiii 
vive,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the 
Guerillas,  who  were  in  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city. 

The  effect  of  the  proceedings  during  the  day, 
viewed  from  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza,  was  pic- 
turesque and  striking  in  the  extreme ; the  pillars 
of  the  buildings  that  surrounded  the  Plaza,  the 
prefecture,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  drapery  in 
bandeaux  of  red,  white,  and  green  alternately 
(the  national  colours),  festoons  of  the  same 
materials  hanging  from  the  arches,  the  national 
banner  of  France  and  Mexico  fiuttering  in  the 
breeze ; the  diverse  costnmes  of  the  people  : the 
Mexican  with  his  silver-omamonted  broad  hat, 
jacket,  and  trousers ; the  Cordova  Corporation 
in  European  costume;  the  French  commandant 
and  officers  of  the  garrison  in  their  gay  and 
picturesque  dress,  freely  covered  with  decora- 
tions ; the  dresses  of  the  French  private  soldiers  ; 
the  Turcos’  Zouave  dress,  light  blue,  trimmed 
with  yellow  braid,  white  turban,  scarlet  top  and 
tassel ; the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  blue  jacket 
turned  up  with  yellow,  red  pants,  and  white 
gaiters  ; the  blue  dress  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vin- 
cennes, and  the  green  jacket  and  red  pants  of  the 
cavalry ; and  the  gay,  gauzy,  and  bntterfly- 
like  costumes  of  the  ladies,  with  tho  bold  and 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  in  the  distance, — 
amongst  them  the  noble  and  towering  peak  of 
Orizaba,  capped  with  snow  of  dazzling  white- 
ness ; and  the  luxuriant  trees  and  the  variegated 
foliage  of  the  vegetation  that  fringed  the  base, 
changing  their  character  and  species  at  the 
various  stages  of  altitude  until  vegetation  alto- 
gether ceases,  and  the  bare  rock  and  earth  above, 
rough  and  rugged,  alternately  sloping  and  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  projecting  bluft’s  and  deep 
chasms,  appear  to  the  distant  eye,  when  ani- 
mated and  lighted  up  by  the  clear  bright  rays 
of  a brilliant  sun,  throwing  the  respective  objects 
into  light  and  shade,  dazzling  lustrous  colours, 
and  sombre  hues  and  tints  in  others,  for  a back- 
ground, formed  a picture  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, and  only  those  who  have  travelled  and 
have  observed  such  scenes  in  similarly  pictur- 
esque  and  mountainous  countries  can  at  all 
appreciate  them,  and  be  folly  alive  to  the  effect 
on  the  susceptible  imagination. 

The  different  races  of  men  that  were  congre- 
I "gated  together  on  that  occasion  wonld  form  an 
interesting  study  for  the  ethnologist ; there  were 
Indians  of  different  tribes,  Mexicans  (a  mixed 
race),  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  Americans, 

. Arabs,  Negroes,  and  myself,  a solitary  English- 
man, grouped  together  to  celebrate  an  event 
that  was  of  doubtful  advantage,  as  far  as 
Mexico  is  concerned;  for  she  certainly  has 
lamentably  receded  since  she  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain ; has  been  the  field  of  perpetual  strife, 
internal  commotion,  and  civil  war  ever  since ; 
and  now,  although  re-established  as  a kingdom, 
under  a singularly  gifted,  enlightened,  and 
benevolent  monarch,  she  is  virtually  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French  Emperor,  governed  by  a 
French  marshal,  and  necessai'ily  kept  in  awe  by 
the  French  bayonet. 

The  city  of  Cordova  is  lighted  up  at  night 
with  refined  petroleum,  amusingly  called  by  the 
vendors  of  the  article  “ gas and  it  is  watched 
at  night  by  armed  “ policia  guardia,”  who  call 
out  the  hours  of  the  night  like  the  English 
“ Charleys  ” of  old,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solicit 
the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

There  is  a good  and  capacious  cemetery  about 
one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  well  laid 
out  and  attended  to,  in  which  repose  the  remains 
of  many  soldiers  of  the  French  army.  It  was 
my  ill  fortune  to  see  several  of  these  brave  men 
carried  to  that  “ bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns,”  conducted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  a military  funeral,  but  aliens 
from  their  country  and  fatherland,  after  doubt- 
less enduring  unheard-of  sufferings  and  fatigues 
in  endless  marches  and  counter -marches,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  hunting  down  the 
Guerillas  over  the  worst  roads  in  perhaps  all 
Christendom,  and  amongst  a deadly  hostile  and 
inhospitable  people. 

Tho  market  is  held  on  Sunday  in  the  Plaza, 
which  is  generally  very  fully  attended  by  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  living  within  five  or 
six  leagues  of  Cordova.  They  bring  the  produce 
of  their  respective  “ tierra  arrendados,”  which 
consists  of  most  of  the  tropical  vegetables 


and  fruits,  and  even  many  of  the  European 
species. 

The  female  Indian’s  dress  is  usually  a white 
robe,  loose  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  orna- 
mented with  red  or  other  coloured  stripes  do-wn 
the  back,  generally  without  shoes,  and  some  of 
them  wear  the  broad  Mexican  hat.  The  men 
wear  a white  blouse,  and  short-legged  whito 
trousers  or  drawers,  some  adorned  with  edging 
round  them,  aud  sandals ; also  a Mexican  hat 
and  “ sorape.” 

The  climate  around  Cordova  is  considered 
very  mild  and  pleasant,  except  during  the  rainy 
season  and  when  the  “nortes”  prevail.  The 
thermometer  ranges  a little  above  and  below 
80’,  seldom  reaches  90° ; and  I have  seen  it  as 
low  as  55°,  much  lower  than  I have  experienced 
it  in  either  Honduras  or  the  West  Indies. 

The  scenery  around  the  prairie  of  Cordova  is 
wild  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  girt  almost 
entirely  round  by  a stupendous  belt  or  range  of 
mountains,  thickly  wooded,  and  vegetation 
generally  very  luxuriant ; and  it  is  a popular 
error  to  suppose  that  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  which 
forma  part  of  this  range,  is  a volcano,  as  it  is 
the  conical  mountain,  “ San  Andres,”  close 
adjoining,  from  which  eruptions  occasionally 
proceed. 

The  lands  about  Cordova  are  very  rich  and 
productive,  possibly  as  much  so  as  any  part  of 
Mexico,  yielding  coffee,  maize,  tobacco,  beansj 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  both  tropical  and 
European,  and  also  a great  variety  of  fruits  in 
abundance. 

The  coffee  of  Cordova  approaches  very  nearly 
in  quality  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  is  very  cele- 
brated both  in  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
France  ; and,  it  is  said,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
got  his  supply  of  that  excellent  article  from  that 
place,  through  the  agency  of  the  British  Consul 
at  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  much  sought  after,  and 
commands  a high  price  both  in  Mexico  and 
other  places. 

The  forests  aud  bush  in  this  neighbourhood 
abound  with  a great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  plants  : amongst  tho  most  remarkable  and 
abundant  are  the  convolvolns,  very  large  blossoms, 
and  of  a great  variety  of  colours  (pink,  bine, 
white,  and  variegated)  ; the  sensitive  plant, 
spreading  about  extensively  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  its  pretty,  pink,  globular  blossoms  ; 
and  the  orebids  and  ferns  are  of  great  variety, 
size,  and  unusual  magnificence. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambling,  I met  with  some 
remarkably  large  thistles,  being  12  ft.  and  up- 
wards high,  and  with  extraordinarily  large  stems  : 
when  amongst  them,  I fancied  I was  in  a grove 
of  trees,  and  did  not  discover  my  mistake  until 
I looked  up  and  saw  the  well-known  purple 
blossoms.  The  yellow  thistle  also  thrives  there, 
as  well  as  in  tho  West  Indies,  but  it  ia  very 
small.  There  is  also  another  remarkable  tree  of 
the  nettle  species  which  grows  extensively  aud 
of  great  size  in  tho  forests  : it  is  called  by  the 
natives  ''  Malo  Muger,”  or,  in  English,  “ bad 
woman  its  sting  is  very  painful,  causing  great 
irritation,  and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  parts 
affected,  but  it  is  said  by  the  natives  that  the 
milk  of  the  tree  is  a certain  antidote. 

Passing  on  from  Cordova,  the  line  of  the 
Imperial  Mexican  Railway  crosses  a rough  aud 
rolling  country,  slightly  undulating  in  places,  at 
others  deep  “barrancas”  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  crosses  the  main  road  near  Fortin  at  an 
inclination  of  1 in  39,  or  1 in  40,  for  a distance 
of  seven  miles  ; it  then  crosses  the  wild,  magni- 
ficent, and  celebrated  “Barranca  de  Metlac,”  on 
a bridge  or  viaduct,  1,100  ft.  or  1,200  ft.  long, 
360  ft.  high  above  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and 
which  viaduct  is  to  bo  formed  of  three  arches  of 
300  ft.  span  each,  the  piers  to  be  partially  com- 
posed of  masoni’y  and  ironwork,  and  the  upper 
works  of  the  bridge  itself  to  form  the  roadway 
is  also  to  be  of  iron. 

. The  Barranca  de  Metlac  Viaduct  will  be, 
when  complete,  the  loftiest  viaduct  in  the  world, 
far  surpassing  any  other  yet  constructed,  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  World.  The  highest  viaducts, 
on  any  of  the  English  lines  of  railway  are  as 
follow: — The  Llangollen  Viaduct,  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  Railway,  1,530  ft.  long  and  150  ft. 
high  ; tho  Ballochmoyle  Viaduct,  near  Glasgow, 
162  ft.  high;  the  Hownes  Gill  Viaduct,  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway,  730  ft.  long  and  162  ft. 
high  ; and  the  Crnmlin  Viaduct,  in  South  Wales, 
of  iron  lattice  work,  l-3rd  of  a mile  long,  and 
200  ft.  high. 

On  the  continental  railways,  the  loftiest 
viaducts  are  the  Kalte  Rinne,  Soemmering  Rail- 
way, 150  ft.  high ; the  Sitter  Viaduct,  St.  Gall 
and  Appenzale  Railway,  iron  lattice,  560  ft.  long 
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and  200  ft.  high ; the  Elster  Tiadact,  Saxony, 
229  ft.  high  ; and  the  Gottzsch  Viaduct,  also  in 
Saxony,  1,900  ft.  long  and  26-i  ft.  high. 

On  the  American  railways,  the  highest  viaduct 
is  High-bridge,  at  Portage,  New  York,  con- 
structed of  timber,  on  the  American  trestle  prin- 
ciple, and  that  is  800  ft.  long  and  234  ft.  high, 
with  arches  of  50  ft.  span  each. 

From  Cordova,  passing  along  the  ''  Camino 
Keal”  to  the  Barranca  de  Metlac,  the  country  is 
uninteresting,  and  the  lands  are  cultivated  prin- 
cipally with  coffee,  maize,  tobacco,  beans,  &c., 
and  yon  pass  by  a few  Indian  huts,  ranchos,  and 
Indian  villages,  until  you  arrive  at  Fortin,  a 
large  roadside  village,  passing  which  you  descend 
the  steep  hill  that  leads  to  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  Barranca. 

In  this  place  I may  mention  there  are  many 
bridges,  some  rather  large  ones,  erected  on  the 
“ Camino  Eeal,”  that  cross  mountain  streams, 
which  are  constructed  with  small  rubble  masonry 
such  as  previously  described. 

The  Barranca  de  lletlao  is  an  immensely  wide 
and  deep  ravine  or  chasm  varying  considerably 
in  width  in  places  where  it  was  proposed  to 
cross  originally  with  the  Imperial  Mexican 
Hallway  it  was  1,300  ft.  wide,  and  400  ft.  deep  : 
the  sides  are  formed  in  some  places  of  steeply 
shelving  banks,  at  others  rugged  cliffs  and  per- 
pendicular rocks,  composed  of  whitish  limestone 
and  abounding  with  fossils  and  petrifactions; 
the  sides,  whore  they  are  not  precipitous,  are 
covered  with  trees,  brush,  creeping  plants,  and 
long  grass,  and  the  river  below  winds  about  in 
a small  and  narrow  bed  through  this  immense 
chasm,  except  when  the  “ Temporales”  prevail, 
and  then  the  wash  of  the  accumulated  water 
turns  this  otherwise  qniet  stream  into  a tera- 
pestuouB  and  overwhelming  torrent  of  vast 
extent  and  mighty  power. 

The  subject  of  the  origin  of  these  " Barrancas” 
or  ravines  has  formed  a matter  of  interesting 
inquiry  by  many  eminent  geologists,  as  many  of 
them  exist  in  Mexico  about  the  “ Tierra  Caliente” 
the  southern  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  other  places.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
when  the  laud  is  cleared  of  trees  the  power  of 
the  sun  causes  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  earth, 
3 ft.  deep  or  more,  and  during  the  rains,  the 
sudden  rush  of  water  deepens  them  gradually, 
until,  as  in  one  instance,  a chasm  measuring 
more  than  55  ft.  deep,  300  yds.  long,  and 
varying  in  width  from  20  ft.  to  180  ft.,  was  the 
result  of  20  years’  experience;  but  the  walls  of 
this  chasm  were  composed  of  clay  and  sand, 
and  therefore  easily  abraded  and  washed  away, 
but  in  the  instance  of  the  Barranca  de  Metlac  the 
walls  are  of  solid  limestone  rock. 

I am  more  inclined  to  advocate  the  theory  that 
earthquakes  are  the  causes  of  these  remarkable 
chasms,  as  Mexico  is  a territory  in  which  several 
grand  and  imposing  volcanoes  exist,  and  is  there- 
fore very  much  subject  to  earthquakes  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.  During  my  residence  there  I 
experienced  several  slight  shocks,  which  simply 
bad  the  effect  of  ringing  the  cathedral  bells, 
and  aroused  from  their  slumbers  some  of  the 
timid  and  even  the  lazy  Mexicans.  Previous  to 
my  arrival  in  the  country,  at  the  latter  end  of 
1864,  a serious  one  was  felt,  doing  considerable 
damage  at  Orizaba  and  other  places,  shaking 
down  buildings,  and  killing  several  of  the  in- 
habitants ; at  Cordova  it  cracked  some  of  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  the  cathedral,  and  churches. 

But  the  country  bears  evident  marks  of  vol- 
canic action,  the  level  and  extensive  prairie 
around  Cordova  has  several  ominous  chasms  or 
ravines  in  it,  many  of  which  have  been  converted 
into  streams  of  water,  conveying  away  the  heavy 
rains  that  fall  during  the  continuance  of  Tem- 
porales, but  in  the  hot  season  are  dry ; many  of 
these  will  doubtless,  in  course  of  time,  from  the 
heavy  wash  and  abrasion  of  water,  become  “Bar- 
rancas” of  more  or  less  magnitude,  probably  equal 
in  proportion  to  the  celebrated  Barrancade  Metlac. 
The  phenomena  that  produce  earthquakes  are 
knomi  to  geologists  to  occasion  elevations  and 
depressions  on  the  earth’s  surface,  some  creating 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  and,  pari 
passu,  deep  valleys  and  ravines;  on  the  plain  of 
Malpais,  Mexico,  the  volcanic  mountain  Sorullo 
rose  from  the  level  of  the  plain  between  the  years 
1/59  to  1/80  (a  period  of  twenty-one  years),  to 
an  altitude  of  1,600  ft. ; and,  in  the  same  locality, 
a series  of  minor  volcanoes  sprang  up,  the  least 
of  which  is  300  ft.  high. 

The  surface  lines  and  contour  levels  of  many 
of  the  liighest  ranges  of  mountains  and  the 
levels  of  coast-lines  are  said  to  much  changed 
and  their  respective  levels  altered  considerably; 
these  changes  ai-e  also  doubtless  due  to  volcanic 


action.  On  the  “ Tierra Templada”  Ifrequenfcly 
met  with  a curious  mineral  called  obsidian  ; it  is 
a blackish  glossy  substance  breaking  with  a large 
conchoidal  fracture,opaqno  orslightly  translucent 
on  the  edge  of  fragments.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  places,  and  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians 
for  arrow-heads,  tomahawks,  knives,  and  even 
mirrors.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  volcanic 
countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  amongst  the 
ejected  matter  of  modern  eruptions;  pumice- 
stone  is  supposed  to  be  a species  of  obsidian  in  a 
frothy  state  produced  by  the  action  of  water, 
heat,  and  melted  stone,  and  there  are  frequently 
masses  of  solid  obsidian  found  which  are  par- 
tially covered  with  pumice-stone.  • I brought 
many  specimens  away  with  mo,  as  I thought 
they  would  interest  my  geological  and  other 
friends,  or  might  be  acceptable  objects  for 
some  museum.  Much  has  been  written  latterly 
and  at  former  periods,  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
mounds,  and  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the 
object  of  their  erection,  whether  constructed  to 
mark  the  site  “en  memoria,”  where  is  interred 
some  distinguished  chieftain,  or  more  probably 
the  common  mausoleum  of  some  particular 
tribe  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  country  where 
they  are  established,  as  I apprehend  the  ilexican 
Indians  anciently,  like  the  Arabs,  led  a sort  of 
wandering  nomadic  life,  and  settled  down  at 
times  when  the  country  was  inviting  or  attrac- 
tive, or  probably  where  they  would  be  likely  not 
to  be  encroached  upon  or  disturbed.  Most  of 
the  mounds  that  exist  in  Mexico  are  low,  cir- 
cular, conical-shaped  objects,  sometimes  covered 
with  the  ordinary  earth  on  the  surface,  at 
others  with  rough  stones;  they  are  generally 
situated  near  to  rivers  or  streams,  and  they  do 
not  by  their  size  at  first  attract  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  observer,  but  on  closer  inspection 
the  practised  eye  of  the  antiquary  can  detect 
their  artificial  construction.  If  erected  to  mark 
the  hallowed  spot  of  the  departed  they  certainly 
are  most  effective  for  the  purpose,  as  their  extent 
and  bulk  wonld  prevent  their  removal  if  in 
the  way  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
their  low  flat  shape  cannot  be  sensibly 
affected  or  at  all  altered  by  the  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes  to  which  the  country 
is  subject,  or  by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain 
which  take  place  daring  the  “ Temporales.” 
There  they  stand  enduring  monuments  for  all 
time,  resisting  alike  the  destructive  propensities 
of  man,  the  shock  and  convulsions  of  terra  firma, 
and  the  fury  of  the  other  elements  of  nature. 
The  Indians  that  inhabit  or  live  about  the  towns, 
or  in  villages  adjacent,  generally  carry  their  dead 
to  the  grave  on  litters,  with  nothing  but  a cloth 
thrown  over  their  bodies  to  conceal  them  from 
view : at  Paso  del  Macho  I saw  many  such 
disagreeable  sights, — yellow  fever  victims  ; and 
they  carried  the  bodies  about  a mile  into  the 
bush,  the  place  appropriated  by  the  Freuch 
authorities  for  such  a purpose : after  they 
are  interred  the  graves  are  carefully  covered 
over  with  rough  stone  pitching,  to  prevent  the 
wolves  (the  coyote)  from  scratching  np  and  dis- 
interring them. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  not  strictly  their 
general  practice,  as  I saw  in  the  streets  of 
Cordova  the  corpse  of  a young  Indian  girl, 
apparently  like  a piece  of  statuary,  carried  by 
an  Indian  man  on  a stretcher,  dressed  out  in 
smart  showy  garments,  covered  with  ribbons 
and  flowers  ; and  the  head  similarly  embellished, 
decked  out  and  adorned  as  if  intended  for  a 
bridal  festival,  not  to  be  food  for  worms  and  to 
return  to  its  original  dust. 

The  funerals  of  the  respectable  and  affluent 
classes  of  Mexicans  are  generally  well-conducted 
and  decorous  ceremonies : they  use  no  palls  to 
cover  the  coffins  or  hearses,  and  the  coffins  are 
frequently  highly  ornamented  with  carvings; 
gilding  is  used,  and  otherwise  embellished,  and 
they  are  usually  made  large  and  with  saddle- 
backed  tops. 

The  Mexicans  adopt  the  practice,  as  in  most 
Catholic  countries,  of  laying  out  their  dead  in 
state  : the  chamber  of  death  is  usually  dressed 
out  with  images  and  flowers,  the  bed  ornamented 
with  white  muslin,  ribbons,  and  flowers,  and  the 
bed  covered  with  a scarlet  or  other  showy-looking 
quilt ; and  at  night  it  is  brilliantly  lighted  up 
with  long  wax  tapers  in  silver  or  other  candle- 
sticks. 

Prayers  and  other  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  during  the  night  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  occasionally  at  intervals  plaintive 
music  adds  additional  solemnity  to  the  scene, 
and  imparts  a feeling  of  awe  and  sublimity  at 
the  threshold  of  the  grave. 

Having  now  described  all  that  is  interesting 


in  and  about  Cordova,  I will  proceed  onward 
from  the  Barranca  de  Metlac  towards  Orizaba. 
The  road  ascends  from  the  Barranca  in  a steep,, 
winding  course,  until  you  arrive  at  the  summit, 
and  thence  you  proceed  over  undulating  ground, 
cultivated  principally  with  maize  and  tobacco, 
occasionally  crossing  small  “ Rios,”  over  the  same 
kind  of  boggy  road  as  before  described.  Until 
you  reach  Orizaba,  there  is  nothing  interesting 
on  the  line  of  route.  The  line  of  the  Imperial 
Mexican  Railway  also  passes  over  a rolling 
country,  occasionally  crossing  small  Barrancas, 
with  ascending  and  descending  gradients,  the 
ruling  gradient  being  also  1 in  40,  and  the  line- 
passes  close  to  the  city  of  Orizaba,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  it.  The  works  on  this  district  are 
comparatively  light,  except  on  each  side  the 
Barranca  de  Metlac,  where  cuttings  of  con- 
siderable depth  are  required. 

On  this  part  of  the  line  the  section  shows- 
descending  gradients,  although  the  general  cha- 
racter and  contour  of  the  country  is  a gradual 
ascent,  Orizaba  being  1,123  ft.  above  Cordova,  and 
4,123  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Yera  Cruz- 
this  I consider,  with  all  due  deference,  is  an 
engineering  blander,  as  on  long  inclines  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  the  ascent  in  stages,  having 
short  lengths  of  horizontal  line  at  intervals,  to 
assist  the  locomotive  in  making  the  ascent,  as 
on  the  Bhore  Ghaut  and  other  inclines  of  the- 
Indian  railways  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Stephenson. 

Orizaba  is  a large  and  flourishing  town  or  city, 
and  is  situated  in  a commanding  position  for 
trade  and  commerce;  it  contains  about  18,000' 
inhabitants,  is  well  and  regularly  built  on  the 
model  of  the  other  Spanish-designed  towns,  but 
the  outline  of  the  place  is  rather  irregular ; the 
streets  are  wide,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south,  with  two  large  Plaza  de 
Armis,  around  which  are  located  the  principal 
buildings.  The  streets  are  maintained  and  kept 
in  better  order  than  those  of  Cordova ; but  there 
is  no  drainage  except  on  the  surface  down  the 
channel  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the 
water  supply  is  not  very  copious. 

There  are  a cathedral  and  seven  or  eight 
churches,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, fitted  up  with  the  usual  gorgeous  display 
of  the  country,  highly  embellished  “ alto  altars,” 
images,  frescoes,  oil  paintings,  and  candlestick 
glare  and  glitter  abound,  both  of  a silvery  and 
golden  aspect.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
are  positively  and  absolutely  those  precious 
metals  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  they  serve  the 
purpose : they  have  the  effect  of  feasting  the 
eyes  and  pleasing  the  bigotry  of  the  femal& 
worshippers,  and  satisfying  their  consciences. 

“Maidens,  like  niotlis,  are  ever  caught  by  glare."’ 

Amongst  the  remarkable  buildings  of  tha 
place  and  neighbourhood  is  the  emperor’s  coun- 
try palace,  called  “lalapillo,”  to  which  he  occa- 
sionally resorts  for  retirement  and  repose  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a troublesome  and 
weighty  empire,  and  to  seek  recreation  and. 
amusement,  as  game  is  very  plentiful  in  the- 
neighbourhood.  He  is  vei-y  fond  of  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  him  to 
gratify  his  taste. 

There  is  also  a large  cotton  manufactory 
erected  there, conducted  by  SenorDonGrandison, 
an  American,  it  is  situated  at  Cocolapam,  and 
employs  from  300  to  400  hands;  he  manufac- 
tures all  kinds  of  cotton  and  some  woollen  goods, 
and  the  articles  ho  produces  are  much  appre- 
ciated and  sought  after  by  the  natives,  both 
Indian  and  Mexican.  Senor  Don  Grandison  is  a- 
very  popular  man  in  the  country,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  persons  selected  by  the  emperor  for 
especial  distinction  on  his  first  arrival  in  Mexico, 
and  has  conferred  on  him  the  “ Order  of  Maxi- 
milian” for  his  spirit  and  enterprise.  The 
machinery  of  the  mill  is  worked  by  water-power 
derived  from  a river  that  passes  through  the 
town. 


Road  Locomotives. — The  Journal  de  I’Aisne, 
informs  us,  that  on  the  25th  ult.  the  common 
road  traction-engine,  constructed  by  the  firm  of 
Albnret  et  Cie.,  of  Lianconrt,  had  descended  the 
inclined  road  from  Laon  to  the  railway  terminus, 
with  a mean  speed  of  8 kilometres  (4‘8  miles) 
per  hour.  This  incline  it  afterwards  mounted  in 
eight  minutes,  with  a load  of  5 tons,  and  with  a 
pressure  of  steam  of  only  73  lb.  on  the  inch. 
Tho  inventors  conclude  from  the  experience  of 
another  trial  they  made,  that  the  engine  is 
capable  of  hauling  30  tons,  at  a speed  of  from 
2^  to  3^  miles  an  hour,  from  the  terminus  to 
Laon,  up  this  slope. 
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ITALIAN  NOTES. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  demanded 
an  additional  subvention  for  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Italian  capital,  an- 
nounced to  have  exceeded  by  2,300,000  francs 
the  estimate  of  7,000,000  j and  we  now  learn 
that  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Palazzo 
' Veochio,  the  Senate  Hoiise  in  the  Uffizi,  and 
I the  ministerial  offices  in  different  buildings  at 
I Florence,  the  outlay  has  been  5,212,641  francs. 

I As  to  improvements  and  new  constructions  now 
progressing  in  this  city,  the  most  ostensible  are 
1 two  great  palaces,  with  handsome  fronts,  in 
! modern  style,  cornices  of  considerable  projec- 
1 tion,  ground-floor  stories  in  rustic  stonework, 

I for  the  ministries  of  war  and  public  works  j 
: one  on  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  the  other  in  Yia 
: della  Scala.  Also  a new  post-office,  which  is, 

I however,  a mere  adaptation  of  what  hitherto  has 
I been  the  Mint;  a wing  of  the  Uffizi  buildings 
I between  one  extremity  of  the  porticoes  and  the 
! loggia  of  Orcagna,  now  to  be  provided  with  new 
i ingresses  and  adorned  with  national  crests  in 
I stonework, — an  improvement,  as  wo  may  expect, 

I upon  tho  plain  and  insignificant  “posta,”  where 
1 letters  have  been  long  given  and  deposited 
; under  the  pont-honse  roof  historically  known  as 
1 the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

We  have  to  add  to  details  already  given  that 
I ehow  the  interest  in  art-projects  which  it  is 
: satisfactory  to  find  still  alive  in  the  governing 
mind  of  this  country,  amidst  the  absorbing 
public  claims  and  tide  of  popular  excitement  at 
: a period  when,  it  is  generally  believed,  wo  are  on 
: the  eve  of  great  events,  momentons  to  the  whole 
. future  of  Italian  nationality.  In  regard  to  those 
I calmer  interests  that  rest  in  the  sphere  of  genius 
: and  intellect,  things  once  undertaken  arc  not,  as 
; yet,  laid  aside,  or  totally  forgotten — whiob,  under 

• present  circumstances,  is  saying  mneh.  Only  the 
I ether  day,  the  Senate  voted  a gratuitous  grant  of 
1 tho  bronze  requisite  for  an  equestrian  monument 
I to  the  late  Duke  of  Genoa,  only  brother  of  the 

King.  For  the  statue  of  Goldoni  the  locality 
t chosen  is  a grand  esplanade  opening  off  the  Lung 
' *Arno,  near  where  tho '.Ponte  Carraia  forms  an 
angle  with  those  quays.  That  statue,  in  the 
‘ cast,  standing  20  ft.  high,  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
I the  studio  of  Camhi ; and  strikes  us  as  altogether 
! appropriate,  being  of  course  a portrait,  and  in 
i the  full  costume  of  the  time,  which,  however 
i it  may  remind  us  of  a liveried  footman,  is  here 

• well  treated,  while  in  the  countenance  is  that 
1 blending  of  reflection  with  humour  that  we 

may  picture  to  ourselves  as  the  natural  aspect 
I of  the  great  comic  dramatist.  By  Cambi,  also, 
is  the  monumental  figure  of  Burlamacehi  (purely 
ideal  except  as  to  costume),  erected  about  two 
years  ago  at  Lucca;  also  tho  “ Magdalene,”  one 
of  the  statues  on  the  S.  Croce  facade ; and  we 
now  see,  moreover,  in  his  studio,  two  pretty 
figures,  of  much  infantile  grace,  Amor  Mondicante 
(Cupid  as  a beggar),  and  a fisher-boy,  destined 
to  appear  at  tbe  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Ministry 
has  given  approval  to  the  project  of  a local  exhi- 
bition (new,  we  believe,  for  the  centre  chosen), 
to  be  opened  the  first  Sunday  of  June,  1867, 
^d  continue  for  ten  days,  at  Urbino,  with 
admissibility  for  artists  of  all  provinces ; but 
only  those  of  the  Anconitan  Marches,  be- 
sides professors  or  students  of  the  local 
academy,  to  compete  for  premiums, — to  con- 
sist of  silver  and  bronze  medals  with  the 
head  of  Rafi'aelle  on  the  reverse.  This  is  an- 
nounced in  high-toned  language,  winding  up 
with  a poetically- worded  tribute  to  the  prince  of 
painters,  whose  native  oity  has  not,  in  modern 
*time,  taken  any  distinguished  place  associating 
it  with  any  movement  of  art  or  literature — 
either  before  or  subsequently  to  the  detaching 
of  Urbino  from  the  Papal  States.  On  the  20tb 
of  May  took  place  the  drawing  for  prizes  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Societa  Promotrice  (thus  to  wind 
up  the  long-open  exhibition  of  modem  works, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  there  dis- 
played, but  little  noticed  or  visited),  the  system 
being  to  put  out  shares  at  the  modest  price  of 
1 franc  each,  by  purchase  of  which  all  may 
compete  for  the  chances  of  getting  an  art- 
work or  a sum  of  money ; in  this  instance 
twenty  prizes  being  obtained,  in  sums  be- 
tween 500  francs  and  60  francs,  and  18  in 
framed  engravings  from  modern  pictures,  among 
the  subjects  of  which  are  four  Biblical,  and  one 
legendary,  “ St.  Paul  giving  Spiritual  Instruction, 
to  the  Empress  Poppea,”  about  the  most  interest- 
ing for  moral  expression.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot 
I be  said  that  this  display  of  the  Societa  has 
1 redounded  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
-■  Italian  Schools;  and  we  observe  that  none  of 


the  sculptors  of  high  standing  were  among  the 
contributors. 

The  disencumbering  of  tho  ancient  refectory 
in  the  S.  Croce  convent  for  the  sake  of  Giotto’s 
” Cenacolo”  (a  picture  which  Messrs.  Crowe  & 
Cavalcaselle  class  with  works  to  be  “assigned  to 
pupils  or  followers  of  Giotto  ”),  was  not  accom- 
plished so  soon  as  we  were  allowed  to  expect ; 
bub  the  weavers’  looms  are  at  last  cleared  away, 
and  we  have  free  access  to  choose  onr  point  of 
view  ad  libitum,  for  the  great  picture,  within  a 
liall  of  considerable  extent  and  width,  a dilapi- 
dated and  dreary-looking  place  indeed.  It  is 
but  the  lower  part  of  that  complicated  fresco 
that  represents  the  Last  Supper ; above  which, 
the  central  compartment  is  filled  by  a Crncifixion, 
with  two  groups  below  the  Cross ; on  one  side 
the  Maries,  on  the  other  St.  Francis,  with  other 
Saints  of  his  order;  the  Cross  itself  rising 
and  expanding  into  a lofty  tree  (the  “ Root 
of  Jesse  ”),  to  the  branches  of  which  are 
appended  scrolls  with  prophetic  mottoes, 
and  aronnd  range  the  half-figures  of  sixtsen 
prophets  that  seem  dependent  upon  that  mystic 
tree.  Laterally,  four  other  distinct  scenes : — 
Tbe  Magdalene  washing  the  Saviour’s  Feet  at 
tho  Banquet ; St.  Francis  receiving  tbe  Stigmata 
on  the  Laverna  Mountain ; a Miracle  of  the 
Franciscan  Bishop,  St.  Louis  ; and  a Scene  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Cave  at  Subiaco. 
The  principal  group  of  life-size  figures,  dis- 
tinguished by  much  individuality,  and  some  by 
great  dignity  (most  of  all  that  of  the  Savioiir, 
on  whoso  bosom  St.  John  is  leaning,  apparently 
asleep, — a mistaken  treatment),  has  lamentably 
suffered  in  the  lower  part ; and  no  wonder,  for 
a horizontal  measurement  on  the  wall  at  one 
side  shows  how  this  refectory  was  flooded  in 
1557,  when  tho  water-level  rose  consider- 
ably higher  than  all  the  heads  in  that  com- 
partment. The  countenances  are  fortunately 
preserved  intact, — indeed,  quite  vivid  in  tone ; 
and  one  thing,  we  believe,  is  certain,  that  no 
modern  hand  has  had  _aught  to  do  with  this 
picture. 

We  may  expect  presently  to  see  opened  the 
mysterious  corridor  between  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
and  the  Pitti,  at  least  in  the  extent  from  the 
Uffizi  buildings  to  the  latter  residence ; and  at 
tliQ  same  time  will  the  public  (as  we  under- 
stand) bo  admitted  to  a new  section  of  the 
Uffizi  gallery,  containing  all  the  pictures  once 
in  the  Palazzo  Feroni,  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment,— a collection  not  large,  but  somewhat  rich 
in  works  of  the  Flemish  schools,  with  three  Carlo 
Dolcis  and  two  Salvator  Rosas.  We  have  had 
a glimpse  of  the  hall,  not  yet  public,  in  which 
these  now  hang,  and  where  we  also  saw  a pile  of 
the  valuable  tapestries,  wrought  with  historic 
scenes,  that  pertained  to  tho  Medici,  and  are  to 
be  in  their  totality  displayed  among  the  works 
adorning  the  walls  of  that  corridor,  between  tho 
ex-grand-ducal  residences.  One  picture  of  that 
same  Feroni  gallery,  the  “Massacre  of  Inno- 
cents,” by  Benefial,  with  name  and  date  (1730) 
inscribed,  hangs  outsido  the  entrance  to  the  new 
room,  but  certainly  claims  nothing  that  can  be 
reported  in  its  artist’s  favour — it  is  coarse  and 
disagreeable. 

Among  novelties  of  the  studio  in  Florence 
may  be  mentioned  a group  by  Mr.  Hart,  one  of 
the  American  artists  who  have  preferred  this 
city  for  long  residence  to  Rome,  and  who  calls 
the  work  ho  is  now  modelling  the  “ Triumph  of 
Woman.”  At  first  one  might  suppose  it  to 
be  merely  a reproduction  of  the  often-treated 
Venus  and  Cupid  subject;  but  we  soon  perceive 
something  of  higher  meaning,  a character  of 
thought  and  earnestness,  a modest  and  severe 
dignity  in  the  female,  who  takes  from  the  un- 
willing littlo  god  the  last  arrow  left  in  his 
quiver,  quite  beyond  the  assumable  scope  of  any 
such  mythologic  group.  The  treatment  struck 
us  as  doing  justice  to  the  sculptor’s  idea  of  here 
conveying  an  elevated  morel  with  reference 
to  woman’s  claim  to  be  addressed  through  her 
higher  nature,  to  be  won  by  the  recognition  of 
her  nobler  vocation,  instead  of  the  flatteries  that 
lower  their  object.  Therefore  does  Mr.  Hart 
appropriately  call  his  group,  which  is  pleasing 
and  graceful  even  apart  from  its  metaphysical 
aim,  the  “ Triumph”  of  the  sex.  Another  work, 
by  a foreign  artist  beginning  to  attract  notice 
here,  is  a picture,  the  subject  taken  from  the 
times  of  Savonarola,  by  Mrs.  Hay,  the  English 
artist,  long  settled  in  Florence — “ Procession  of 
Children  carring  Profane  Objects  to  be  Burnt,” 
on  occasion  of  the  conflagration  of  the  “ ana- 
! thema,”  suggested  by  that  eloquent  friar.  On 
' scale  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  life,  are 
' inti'oduced  the  figures  moving  in  procession  under 


an  awning,  several  lovely  children,  acolytes,  and 
a young  deacon  led  by  Fra  Dominico  (Savona- 
rola’s chief  auxiliar),  laden  with  those  Paganish 
vanities,  jewelry,  rich  vases,  toilette  furniture, 
&c.,  the  rear  brought  up  by  a group  of  beautiful 
girls  playing  on  antique  instruments,  while 
several  citizens  of  different  station,  grave  and 
gay,  contemplate  the  scene,  expressing  the 
various  sentiments  excited  by  it;  and  in  the 
back-ground  are  the  baptistery  and  the  lower 
story  of  Giotto’s  campanile,  carefully  studied 
from  the  architectural  realities ; costumes  strictly 
historic  and  effective.  The  figures  are  not  all 
alike  satisfactory  : the  friar,  wlio  ought  to  domi- 
nate, seems  insignificant ; bub  the  children  are 
all  felicitous,  full  of  na'ive  and  serious  sweetness  ; 
and  if  we  may  suppose  tho  actual  scene  far 
more  tumultuous,  more  heterogeneous,  and  gro- 
tesquely varied  than  it  is  presented  in  this  quiet 
and  orderly  grouping,  still  there  is  a certain 
charm  in  the  repose  here  imagined  for  it.  In 
short,  though  faults  may  be  found,  this  picture 
interests  through  sentiment,  through  the  poetic 
mode  of  conceiving,  and  the  lun:inons  atmo- 
sphere so  true  to  the  sunny  south  that  pervades 
it.  We  understand  it  has  been  bought  by  an 
English  gentleman,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  London. 

Amidst  the  life  of  the  present  in  Florence,  the 
signs  of  an  enthusiasm  for  national  interests,  so 
all-comprehending,  so  generous,  and  thei-efore 
irresistible,  wo  are  from  day  to  day  provided 
with  pictures  in  streets  more  striking  than  those 
in  studios ; and  we  may  be  led  to  conclude  that 
this  is  one  of  tho  epochs  to  supply  subjects  for 
art  in  the  future  from  the  historical  events  of 
Italy. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARIS : 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THEIR  IMPORTAKCE  IN  THE 
VIEW  OF  THE  MORTAHTV  OF  LONDON. 

Following  what  has  been  our  annual  practice 
of  late  years,  we  once  more  enter  upon  a com- 
parison of  the  mortality  of  London  and  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  to  what  extent  the 
improvements  in  the  French  capital  have  been 
followed  by  amelioration  of  the  public  health, 
and  for  the  sake  of  any  lesson  that  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  facts.  We  have  tho  figures  of  the 
mortality  of  Paris  for  five  years  instead  of  four  : 
that  is,  we  have  not  only  one  more  year’s 
experience,  but  the  opportunity  for  taking  tbe 
mean  or  average  of  five  years.  The  years,  or 
from  1860  to  1864  inclusive,  happen  to  corre- 
spond with  those  for  which  tho  last  statement  of 
an  average  for  London  is  given  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  “ Summary  of  Weekly  Returns,”  pub- 
lished in  tho  beginning  of  this  year.  Our  com- 
parison has  not  been  made  preceding  1860,  for 
reasons  with  which  onr  readers  are  acquainted, 
or  which  are  comprised  in  the  difficulty  of 
getting  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  the  “ ban- 
licue,”  or  zone  beyond  the  original  barrieres  of 
Paris,  for  any  year  prior  to  tlie  one  mentioned, 
when  the  limits  of  the  city  were  extended  to  the 
fortifications.  It  is  not  made  for  any  later  date 
than  1S6-1,  because  the  figures  forthe  deaths  are 
not  given  to  a later  date.  The  population  for 
what  are  not  census-years,  is  necessarily  esti- 
mated only.  Our  method  of  making  the  addi- 
tion to  the  statement  of  the  previous  census, 
namely,  adding  for  each  year  one-fifth  of  the 
previous  increase,  has  been  explained  by  us  ; 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  as  suggested  by  the 
statistical  department  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  For  some  reason,  difficult  to  understand, 
the  increase,  probable,  is  usually  ignored  ; and 
the  decree  promulgated  after  each  census,  re- 
quiring that  the  tabular  statement  be  considered 
the  only  authentic  one  for  five  years,  is  so  pre- 
cisely observed  that  the  same  table  is  repeated 
from  year  to  year  in  publications  such  as 
the  “Annimire”  of  tho  “ Bureau  des  Longitudes  ” 
and  is  quoted  without  comment  by  tho  correspon- 
dents of  tho  London  papers  : it  is  therefore 
capable  of  being  made  an  erroneous  basis  of 
calculations.  The  probability  of  an  under-esti- 
mate of  the  population,  by  our  system,  is  greater 
than  that  of  an  over-estimate  : the  births  are 
curiously  variable  in  number ; but  the  increase 
by  immigration  goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  last 
census  has  just  now  been  taken  ; but  the  figures 
may  not  appear  for  many  months.  The  previous 
census  was  in  1861,  when  the  population  of 
Paris  was  1,696,141.  Wo  estimate  the  incre^e  of 
each  subsequent  year  as  34,039'8,  as  mentioned 
in  onr  last  article  on  this  subject;  and  multiplying 
that  by  3,  for  the  number  of  years,  the  increase 
up  to  1864  inclusive  would  be  102,119'4,  making 
the  total  popnlation  then  1,798,260  and  a frac- 
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tion.  The  deaths  as  given  in  the  statement 
furnished  by  the  Prefecture,  to  the  “ Annuaire,” 
were  in  number  44,913,  including  those  in  the 
hospitals,  and  prisons. 

The  results,  now  for  the  first  time  obtained, 
of  the  comparison  for  1864,  are  precisely  what 
last  year  wo  predicted  they  would  be, — inferring 
from  the  figures  of  the  large  mortality  of  London 
for  1864,  which  wo  then  had,  and  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  1863  as  regards  the 
two  capitals.  In  effect,  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  in  1863  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  Paris,  was  considerably  greater  in 
1864  j whilst  the  mean-mortality  of  Paris,  or  the 
average  of  five  years,  was  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  London  mortality  of  the  same  period. 
Thus 


In  1864:- 


Por  Ttonsand 
of  the  living. 


In  Paria  (inclading  the  garrison), 
they  were 


Thus  the  rate  cf  London  mortality 
exceeded  the  Paris  rate 


It  is  true  that  the  mortality  of  London  fell 
last  year  to  24*62  j whilst  the  mortality  of  Paris, 
whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  considerably 
more,  by  the  cholera,  than  it  would  have  been. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  considered  by  that 
most  useful  body  of  men,  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  appointed  under  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  that  London  will  bo  visited 
by  the  disease  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  If  this 
be  the  case,  a future  comparison  may  not  be 
materially  different  in  result  from  what  we  here 
subjoin  : — 

Comparison  of  averages 


—6  years,  viz.  1 
1863,  l&6i,— 

In  Paris : — Per  Thousand  of 


persons  living. 
ISGO  s=  21T45 
1801  = 25-656 

1862  = 24-338 

1863  = 24-136 

1864  = 24i>76 


123-850  -4-  6 = 24-770  mean  of  the 

five  years. 

Per  Thousand. 

1860  = 22-490 

1861  = 23-180 

1862  = 23-660 

1863  = 24-470 

1864  = 26-330 


120-230  6 = 24-046  do. 


Excess  of  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality of  Paris,  per  thou- 
sand,  over  the  London 
rate  


Our  last  previons  comparison,  or  for  four  years, 
showed  an  excess  of  1-293  ; and  the  comparison 
before  that,  or  for  three  years,  showed  one  of 
1*836.  As  regards  the  mortality  of  Paris,  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  diminished  in  the 
five  years.  However,  in  1864,  there  was  one 
death  to  40  inhabitants  ; •vv*hil8t  fifty  years  pre- 
vious, the  mortality  was  much  greater.  In 
London,  in  the  five  years,  the  mortality  went 
on  regularly  increasing,  till  it  became  greater 
than  the  Paris  mortality,  and  till  the  excess  on 
the  average  of  years  was  reduced  for  Paria  to 
an  item  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  one  in  the 
thousand. 

It  may  be  interesting,  ns  it  is  indeed  impor- 
tant, to  mention,  that  in  1864,  in  Paris,  there 
was  a great  diminution  in  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  Whilst  the  deaths  increased  from 
42,582  in  1863,  to  44,913  in  1864;  the  births 
diminished  from  54,077  in  1863,  to  53,835  in 
1864;  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  di- 
minished  from  the  number  11,495  to  the  number 
8,922. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  the  causes  of 
the  disadvantageous  sanitary  position  of  London 
compared  with  Paris,  than  we  said  last  year.  In 
our  article  then  we  ventured  to  attribute  much 
importance  to  the  difference  of  the  atmospheres  as 
regards  smoke-pollution  and  the  transmission  of 
light,  to  the  difference  of  the  systems  of  the  dis- 
posal of  dost  and  refuse,  and  to  the  different 
attention  given  to  street-cleansing.  The  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  would  clearly  be  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  For,  in  their  lately  issued  “ Memoran- 
dum of  a Plan  of  United  Action  in  the  case  of  an 
Epidemic  of  Cholera,”  Ac.,  they  urge  “the  more 
frequent  removal  of  house-refuse,”  and  “ the 

more  efficient  cleansing  of  streets,” — adding: 

“ All  refuse,  dust,  and  dirt,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  containing  possible  germs  of  disease, 
which  may  be  lifted  in  vapour,  or  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  and  so  be  inhaled  or  swallowed.” 
And  they  trulj’ say, — “It  would  be -wise  economy 
this  summer  to  have  the  streets  kept  more 


cleanly.”  Excepting  atmosphere  and  light,  there 
is  nothing  in  which  the  contrast  between  the 
capitals  is  greater  than  in  the  matter  of  street- 
cleansing. The  item  in  the  Paria  accounts  is  a 
very  large  one.  The  daily  removal  from  the 
streets  includes  everything  that  could  come 
under  the  comprehensive  term  “dust,”  in  Lon. 
don  houses,  -where  it  would  be  hoarded  for  days. 
But  the  Paria  streets  are  left  perfectly  clean  for 
the  traffic  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  in 
London  resembling  the  efficiency  of  the  Parisian 
street-cleansing  and  daily  removal  of  “ dust.” 
Mr.  Haywood’s  persevering  exertions  in  the 
City  have  made  the  nearest  approach  ; no  part 
of  London  is  kept  so  clean;  although  there  are 
great  difficulties  arising  from  the  immense  traffic. 
There  is  no  doubt  both  that  the  work  done  is 
below  Mr.  Haywood’s  standard,  and  that  as  much 
is  done  as  the  funds  allow.  As  to  the  removal 
of  “dust,”  generally  in  London,  it  is  not  done 
at  all  excepting  on  payment;  and  how  this 
operates  in  the  poorer  districts  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  Oar  convenient  housemaid’s-sinks, 
too,  are  often  the  source  of  disease  in  the  better 
class  of  house.  The  corresponding  contrivance 
(jpZomb)  in  Paris,  is  generally  outside,  on  each 
floor,  instead  of  indoors  and  in  an  unventilated 
place. 

It  concerns  the  different  anthorities  of  London 
to  obtain  adequate  funds  for  the  street-cleansing ; 
and  Parliament  is  bound  to  assist.  Again  this 
year,  the  stench  in  the  streets,  chiefly  from  finely- 
divided  horse-dung,  has  been  on  each  day  of  hot 
weather  most  oflensive.  The  stenches  in  Paris, 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  difierent ; but  they  are 
hardly  worse ; and  they  will  soon  be  remedied 
by  the  supply  of  water  that  will  be  available. 
As  to  the  “ dust,”  we  seriously  think  there  would 
be  advantage  to  health  in  dispensing  with  dust- 
bins, and  adopting  the  French  system,  combined 
with  efficient  street-cleansing  ; and  almost  the 
only  matter  in  which  we  could  be  at  issue  with 
some  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  would  bo 
as  to  their  discouragement  of  the  deposition  of 
house-refuse  in  the  streets  in  the  poorer  districts. 
We  should  prefer  their  giving  all  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  street-cleansing. 

There  would  be  one  result  from  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  cessation 
of  the  smoke-nuisance,  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
our  towns  would  be  more  sightly.  It  is  not 
alone  that  architecture  would  be  appreciated 
as  art,  and  that  buildings  would  take  their 
part  in  a general  effect  of  beauty  such  as 
is  never  realized  in  London,  — unless,  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  at  an  hour  when  the 
atmosphere  has  not  become  thickened,  when 
the  “roseate  mantle”  of  mom  is  unfolden  be- 
yond the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  appearing  over  the 
bridges,  and  when  the  stillness  adds  its  own 
poetry  to  the  scene.  Whoever  believes  that  the 
health  of  London  would  not  be  benefited  by  an 
improvement  in  mere  sightliness  of  the  streets, 
has  not  given  much  attention  to  tho  mission 
of  architecture. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 
a recent  conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
bearing  more  especially  on  street-improvement. 
Unquestionably  “ a feeling  of  disapprobation,  if 
not  disgust,”  prevails  as  to  the  condition  of 
London  in  all  that  relates  to  its  suitableness  as 
a place  of  residence  and  as  the  capital  of  an 
empire.  As,  each  year,  Londoners  become  better 
acquainted  with  Paris,  the  less  are  they  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  system  in  municipal 
matters,  and  are  driven  to  ask  whether  it  be 
really  a condition  of  the  obtaining  convenience, 
healthfulness,  and  sightliness,  that  they  place 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a despotic  authority. 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  on  Tuesday,  in  last  week, 
merely  responded  in  one  way,  to  the  public 
feeling,  when  he  moved  that  an  address  be 
presented  for  the  appointment  of  a Royal  Com- 
mission to  make  inquiries  with  a view  to  the 
better  and  more  economical  government  of  the 
metropolis;  and  Mr.  Cowper  only  gave  voice  to 
what  is  the  impression  of  every  one  after  a visit 
to  the  Continent,  in  saying  that  this  capital  was 
in  his  opinion  the  most  uncomfortable  one  in 
Europe.  It  is  unsatisfactory  therefore  that  we 
are  to  proceed  under  the  system  as  it  is,  or  one 
which  is  only  improved,  without  being  abreast 
of  the  demands,  ever-growing,  and  now  -weighted 
with  the  arrears  of  long  inattention.  What  has 
been  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
since  it  came  into  existence,  may  be  admitted  to 
bear  advantageous  contrast  with  anything  done 
in  a similar  period  of  time  in  London.  But  the 
Board  itself  has  complained  of  its  want  of  means 
to  execute  entirely  the  moderate  scheme  of 


whilst  very  much  that  concerns  the  architec- 
tural character,  or  tho  sanitary  condition,  of 
London,  ia  managed  apart  from  the  Board,  or  in 
spite  of  it. 

Of  the  six  speakers  who  followed  Mr.  Cochrane, 
three,  namely,  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Tite,  and  Mr, 
Cowper  himself,  fell  into  mistakes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  first  of  the  three  said  there  was 
no  difference  in  principle  between  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  metropolis  and  that  of  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  as  far  as  the  le-vying  and  expendi- 
tnre  ofmoney  for  “local  objects”  was  concerned; 
and  Mr.  Cowper  conveyed  the  impression  that 
he  believed  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  was  an 
officer  responsible  solely  to  the  people  of  Paris. 
The  truth  is  that  a very  different  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Paris, 
as  also  in  the  case  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  to 
that  which  prevails  in  tho  appointment  of  tho 
municipal  councils  elsewhere  in  Franco.  Rightly 
or  wrongly, — and,  as  an  important  section  in 
the  legislative  body  and  in  the  press  indeed  say, 
wrongly, — the  Prefects  and  Councils  of  these 
places  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  departments  of  the 
Government.  In  tho  case  of  Paris,  tho  State 
contributes  directly  to  the  funds.  E-xpreseion 
of  opinion  on  proposed  improvements,  however, 
is  allowed  to  a much  greater  degree  than  many 
Englishmen  suppose ; and  before  works  are 
finally  decided  upon,  the  plan  is  placed  for  in- 
spection ; and  all  persons  interested  are  invited 
to  take  cognizance  of  it.  Now,  a certain  dif- 
ference  between  the  cases  of  London  and 
Manchester  is  comprised  in  the  repeatedly- 
adduced  fact  that  tho  former  is  the  seat  of 
legislation,  government,  and  judicature,  for  the 
empire. 

If  an  immense  area  of  ground  must  be  cleared 
for  Government -offices  or  tho  law-conrts,  the 
fact  simply  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Neither  can  the  fact  of  the  resort  from  all  parts, 
of  the  country,  to  London,  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, or  mere  amusement.  It  is  not  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  but  the  Government  that  will  be 
responsible  for  whatever  may  bo  the  result  in  j 
architecture  and  otherwise,  of  the  erection  of  « 
the  four  or  five  important  public  buildings  that  i 
are  about  being  designed  ; and  of  each  of  which  j 
the  design  must  be  considered  in  connexion  in  I 
some  measure  with  the  question  of  street -im-  f 
provement.  The  local  boards  and  vestries,  I 
defended  by  certain  speakers  on  the  occasion  | 
referred  to,  have  in  several  cases  shown  desire  | 
to  interfere  with  the  exertions  for  the  publio  | 
health,  of  their  medical  officers  and  inspectors,  | 
if  published  reports  and  statements  are  to  be  1 
believed.  There  is  no  authority  that  grapples  1 
with  the  chief  evils  of  London,  the  filthy  state  of  I 
tho  streets,  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  i 
the  inadequacy  of  dwellings  : for  suggestion  as  | 
to  the  mode  of  combating  some  of  these  evils,  i 
we  must  go  to  France.  We  should  marvel  at  j 
Mr.  Ayrton’s  notion  that  the  arrangements  of 
houses  in  London  wero  more  favourable  than  i 
those  of  the  houses  iu  Paris,  to  morality  and  tho  [ 
social  relations : only  the  mistake  ia  constantly  I 
made.  In  both  capitals,  several  families  resido  | 
under  the  same  roof:  but  in  one  case,  the  build-  i 
ings  are  planned  so  as  to  permit  of  domestic  t 
comfort ; whilst  in  London,  they  are  not ; and  | 
the  consequences  in  morals  and  otherwise  aro  1 
what  our  readers  have  heard  of.  ,1 

In  short,  wo  Londoners  have  much  to  learn,.  | 
and  as  much  in  regard  to  things  in  which  we  t 
have  deemed  ourselves  superior,  as  in  anything  ^ 
else.  We  have  to  learn  to  act  on  the  maxim  i 
which  our  continental  neighbours  say  ia  ours,  i 
that  “time  is  money;”  we  have  to  learn  to  be  * i 
comfortable ; we  have  even  to  be  clean.  What  I 
matters  it  that  stenches  differ,  so  long  as  the  f 
stench  of  our  streets  is  as  destructive  to  life  as  ( 
any  stenches  of  Paris  ? What  matters  it  that  in  ji 
Paris  they  cast  refuse  into  the  street, — only  |l 
clearing  it  away,  invariably  and  completely,  afc  ^ 
early  morning, — whilst  we  do  not  remove  the  d 
daily  deposit  of  the  streets,  and  hoard  within  I 
doors  for  days  and  nights  our  house-refuse  ?•  c 
What  matters  it  that  we  began  the  pursuit  of  > 
sanitary  science  a quarter  of  a century  ago  ? <. 

The  mortality  of  London  in  1864  was  much  more  d 
than  26  per  thousand  of  the  population,  that  of  ;i 
Paris  being  only  25 ; whilst  on  tho  average  of  i 
five  preceding  years,  the  mortality  of  Paris  waa 
only  inappreciably  greater  than  the  mortality  of  i. 
London.  We  have  fallen  to  the  rear  in  what  re-  ) 
latea  to  health  and  convenience,  as  well  as  in  i 
much  of  what  is  of  tho  domain  of  the  beantifnl ; 
and  the  sooner  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  l 
this  condition,  the  better  for  ourselves  will  it  be,.  ' 


street  • improvement  which  it  has  designed ; J and  for  our  national  and  prosperity. 
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GEAT’S  INN. 

Occupying  a large  area,  this  great  law  institu- 
tion extends  from  King’s-road,  on  the  north,  to 
Holborn ; being  separated  by  only  a narrow 
interval  from  Lincoln’s  Inn;  which  includes  an 
area  of  pretty  much  the  same  magnitude,  if  we 
leave  out  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields ; each  institution 
covering  little  less  than  thirty  acres. 

The  projected  new  law  courts,  between  Carey- 
street  and  the  Strand,  will  form  a continuation 
of  the  jurisconsult  district ; which,  when  com- 
plete, will  extend  the  parallelogram  of  law 
nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  Temple  grounds  and 
Courts  ; and  thus  dedicate  to  the  profession  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  most  central,  portion 
of  the  metropolis ; reaching  the  Thames  by  over 
a mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
width. 

Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  architectural  improvement  in  Lincoln’s  Inn; 
Mr.  Hardwick’s  fine  hall  excepted ; tho  solid 
structure  called  Stone-buildings,  is  the  only  por- 
tion at  all  consistent  with  modem  taste  ; all  the 
rest,  Chancery  Courts  included,  being  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

Although  in  many  parts  antiquated  and 
shaky,  tho  Temple  presents  to  its  visitors  and 
occupants  an  aspect  far  more  agreeable ; tho 
restoration  of  the  venerable  shrine  of  the  Tem- 
plars, the  new  Gothic  Hall,  and  the  fine  ranges 
of  Paper  Buildings,  together  with  tho  recent 
Elizabethan  structures,  form  an  assemblage  that 
is  at  least  respectable;  whilst  the  ornate  gar- 
dens, with  their  trees,  flowers,  and  dahlias,  not 
forgetting  the  little  fountain,  give  it  some  pre- 
tensions that  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place 
when  the  glorious  rivage  created  by  the  em- 
bankment  shall  extend  its  limits  to  the  purified 
Thames. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  now  courts 
of  justice  will  be  planned  in  a style  to  justify 
expectations  of  the  public,  and  that  thencefor- 
ward great  structural  improvements  will  be 
efiocted  throughout  all  the  inns  of  court. 

The  first  view  of  dingy  ranges,  called  courts 
in  the  Temple,  and  squares  in  Gray’s  Inn,  would 
not  impress  strangers  with  the  idea  that  the 
workhouse-looking  fabrics,  of  beyond  200  years’ 
standing,  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  richest 
and  most  pretentious  of  our  professionals. 

Look  at  the  entrances,  the  “portes  coc/idres,” 
of  any  of  them  ; there  is  room  for  but  one  car- 
riage, 7 ft.  between  the  ciarbs ; and  that  passage 
arched  over  at  an  elevation  of  10  ft. 

Gray's  Inn,  the  most  extensive  as  to  space, 
embracing  a large  tract  of  garden,  which,  in 
Henry  VIII.’s  time,  was  a rural  retreat,  with  a 
view  of  Hampstead,  has  but  one  such  gateway 
for  its  two  squares,  Raymond’s-buildings  and 
Verulam-buildings,  having  access  from  the  outer 
hounds,  on  and  near  the  King’s-road. 

At  the  present  moment  the  house  in  Holborn, 
having  45  ft.  frontage,  and  under  which  the 
straight  gate  is  hung  across  the  narrow  way,  is 
ticketed  To  be  Let  by  the  eighteen  benchers. 
Surely  it  would  appear  from  this  that  the  funds 
of  the  association  are  at  a low  ebb,  or  else  that 
they  are  little  imbued  with  architectural  taste, 
and  a proper  regard  for  the  appearance  of  their 
ancient  foundation. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  manor  of  Porte- 
pool,  Holborn,  belonged  to  Reginald  Grey  de 
Wilton.  This  comprehended  four  messuages, 
four  gardens,  a windmill,  eight  acres,  and  the 
advowson  of  the  Chantrey  of  Portepool,  which 
having  belonged  to  the  prior  and  monks  of 
Shene,  Surrey,  was  granted  in  fee  farm  by 
Hen.  YlII.  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  on  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  From 
an  inquisition  dated  44th  Edw.  III.  (A.D.  1371), 
the  above  property  had  been  previously  let  as  an 
Inn  of  Court  at  the  annual  rent  of  61.  ISs.  4d.  ; 
therefore  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  the 
fraternities,  Gray’s  Inn  or  the  Temple,  is  the 
older,  as  a law  [institute.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Knights  Templars,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  in  the  twelfth  century,  removed  from 
the  Old  Temple,  Holborn  (Southampton-build- 
ings),  to  the  New  Temple,  between  Essex  House 
and  Temple  Bar,  and  there  erected  the  church 
which  still  attests  their  taste  and  power ; and 
which  has  been  recently  so  admirably  restored. 

As  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  tradition  is  clearer ; 
for  Hen.  III.  anno  regni  13°,  granted  that  site 
then  called  the  Old  Friar  House,  near  Holborn, 
in  New-street  (Chancery-lane),  to  Henry  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  lived  there,  and  died  anno 
1310 ; soon  after  which  it  became  an  Inn  of 
Court. 

In  those  times,  however,  Clifford’s,  Clement’s, 


and  Lyon’s  Inns  were  used  as  confraternities 
with  Lincoln’s  Inn ; and  at  the  same  time 
Thavie’s  Inn,  and  Farnival’s,  Holborn,  were  Inns 
of  Court  also. 

At  the  present  juncture  of  important  metro- 
politan improvements,  renovations,  and  em- 
bellishments, and  especially  on  the  foundation 
and  construction  of  new  law  courts,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  suitable  routes  of  inter-com- 
munication should  be  formed  so  as  to  create  a 
community,  if  not  unity,  in  design  between  the 
three  Inns  of  Court,  which  will  occupy  so  large  a 
central  section  of  London. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  make  carriage 
thoroughfares,  with  entrances  and  exits,  so  as 
to  disturb  the  quiet  studies  of  professionals 
and  resident  pnpils,  if  any;  but  clear,  open  and 
safe  routes  are  surely  requisite ; and  lines  of 
traffic  ought  to  be  opened,  at  least  from  Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields,  both  north  and  south,  to  com- 
municate with  Gray’s  Inn  by  Holborn,  and  with 
the  Temple  by  the  Strand. 

Then  the  condition  of  tho  old  ranges  in  Gray’s 
Inn,  along  Gray’s  Inn-lane;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
along  Chancery-lane ; and  of  the  Temple  in 
many  of  its  quarters  and  precincts,  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  several  archi- 
tects, for  plans  of  renovation,  that  might  he 
more  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  their  occu- 
pation, as  well  as  more  accordant  with  the  tastes 
and  spirit  of  the  times. 

Primitive  benchers,  like  other  owners  of  urban 
property,  leased  off  external  portions,  with  front- 
age to  leading  roads  ; thus,  those  of  Gray’s  Inn 
expropriated  the  Holborn  line  beyond  the  Bar, 
to  Warwick-court,  reserving  only  a drift  arch- 
way and  foot  across,  altogether  14  ft.  wide. 

The  Templars,  who  possessed  the  whole  space 
intervening  between  Whitefriars  and  Essex- 
street,  wherein  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  leased  the  whole  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street  frontages,  besides  much  of  their  border 
grounds  running  southward  to  the  river.  Whe- 
ther those  properties  have  been  alienated,  or 
still  form  items  of  the  Inns  of  Court  revenues,  is 
best  known  to  their  x-epective  registrars.  If  it 
bo  in  their  power  to  reclaim  and  appropriate 
some  portions  of  them,  to  form  respectable 
entrances,  and  to  throw  open  their  still  noblo 
courts  and  squares,  so  as  to  give  suitable  charac- 
ter to  their  important  institutions,  it  would  be 
moat  desirable,  now  that  the  concentration  of  the 
law  courts  has  been  decided  on. 

As  for  Lincoln’s  Inn,  it  will  be  more  easily 
dealt  with.  Already  Carey-stroet  has  been 
widened,  and  the  invited  plans  and  designs  will, 
doubtless,  secure  open  routes  to  the  courts,  and 
also  to  the  finest  square  of  London,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields ; but  Cary-street  will  be  of  little  use 
unless  extended  westward  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  eastward  towards  the  City ; and  the  miser- 
able gut  of  Chancery-lane  will  never  suffice  for 
the  intercourse  of  all  the  courts,  when  per- 
manently located,  throughout  the  year  in  this 
central  district. 

The  opening  which  lately  offered  in  Little 
Turnstile  has  been  allowed  to  be  barred  out  by 
a stupendous  printing-office.  However,  Great 
Turnstile  yet  remains  in  its  original  antiquity, 
and  it  is  in  this  line  that  the  grand  opening 
should  conduct  northward  across  Holborn,  and 
and  so  communicate  with  Gray’s  Inn. 


THE  NEW  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Nearly  opposite  the  General  Register  Office 
in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  a little  to 
the  eastward,  there  has  been  erected  recently  an 
immense  block  of  buildicg,  which  was  opened  on 
the  7th  of  May  as  the  new  General  Post  Office 
of  Scotland.  It  covers  the  large  area  of  ground 
occupied,  not  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  houses 
of  Shakspeare-square  and  the  Theatre  Royal 
of  Edinburgh,  the  latter  of  which  is  endeared  in 
the  memory  of  many  a lover  of  the  histrionic 
art  by  its  association  with  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  William  Murray,  Mackay  (the  only 
man  who  ever  could  play  Baillie  Nico!  Jarvie), 
the  Nichols  (mother  and  daughter),  Denham, 
Montague  Stanley,  and  a host  of  great  though 
lesser  stars.  The  rapidly-expanding  business  of 
the  Post-office  having  rendered  its  premises  in 
Waterloo-place  totally  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, another  and  more  extensive  site  had  to  be 
sought  for.  Even  in  Edinburgh  centralization 
is  despotic,  and  the  dear  old  Theatre  Royal  was 
condemned,  purchased,  and  demolished.  Tht 
work  of  demolition  completed,  there  was  a very 


general  feeling  of  regret  experienced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  anynewbuildingon  the  site,  and 
so  exclude  from  that  locality  the  magnificent  view 
of  Arthur  Seat  and  of  that  unequalled  mural  ridge 
of  trap  rocks,  Salisbury  Craigs.  What  city  but 
Edinburgh  can  boast  of  such  a view  ? Well  do  we 
remember  the  surprise  and  genuine  admiration 
of  a party  of  foreigners  on  their  first  beholding 
this  glorious  old  hill,  as  it  burst  on  their  vision 
in  their  first  walk  along  Princes-street.  The 
exclamation  of  one  of  them  of  "Mon  Dieit,  yue 
e'est  magnifique  I”  brought  them  all  to  a sudden 
halt,  and  there  they  stood  literally  wrapt  in  ad- 
miration. And  well  they  might.  Well,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  very  hard  on  the  Edinburgh  folks  that 
such  a prospect  should  be  shut  out  by  stone  and 
lime;  but  as  the  Italian  proverb  has  it, cftc  sara, 
sara : and  on  the  23rd  October,  1861,  the  late 
Prince  Consort  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building. 

The  site  was  certainly  all  that  an  architect 
could  desire.  He  had  ample  space,  open  on 
three  sides,  for  the  proposed  building.  On  the 
north  and  west  sides  there  is  no  structure 
within  120  ft.  of  it.  To  the  south  lies  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Nor’  Loch,  on  tho  steep  declivity 
descending  to  which  he  had  to  rear  his  southern 
wing.  He  had  a frontage  to  the  principal  street 
of  the  city  of  136  ft.  and  another  to  tho  new 
buildings  of  178  ft.  He  had  a quarry  of  the 
finest  freestone  in  the  world  within  a distance  of 
three  miles.  Finally,  his  constituents  were  my 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Under  what  more 
favoured  circumstances  could  any  architect 
desire  employment?  Here,  surely,  were  oppor- 
tunity and  scope  for  his  raising  a monument  to 
his  own  fame,  if  not  <ere  perennius,  nearly  as 
enduring.  And  what  have  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  people  of  Scotland  got  for  it 
all  ? what  have  they  got  to  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  noblest  views  with  which  a 
city  was  ever  blessed  ? 

Premising  that  the  edifice  forms  an  imperfect 
square,  the  north-east  corner  being  cut  out,  lot 
us  endeavour  to  describe  its  north  or  principal 
facade.  It  consists  of  a central  portion — slightly 
recessed — two  stories  in  height,  and  a tower  of 
three  stories  at  either  end,  which  attains  a 
height  of  Go  ft.  from  the  pavement.  The  base- 
ment of  the  central  part,  which  has  before  it  a 
broad  landing-placing  gained  by  four  or  five 
steps,  and  flanked  by  branching  lamp-pillars,  has 
five  semi-circular  arches  resting  on  square  piers, 
and  terminating  in  carved  key-stones.  The 
three  central  arches  are  open  and  form  the 
entrance  to  the  public  vestibule.  The  two 
others  are  occupied  by  semi-circular-headed 
windows.  Within  the  intercolumniations  over 
the  basement  story,  the  windows  are  square- 
headed, and  aro  surmounted  alternately  by 
triangular  and  segmental  pediments.  Before 
them  is  a range  of  balustrades  of  those  ungainly 
forms  which  have  been  compared,  no  doubt  by 
those  of  very  vulgar  minds,  with  “ footmen’s 
calves.” 

Above  the  columns,  which  arc  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  are  an  entablatnre  and  cornice 
surmounted  by  a precisely  similar  range  of 
balustrades.  The  basement  of  either  tower  is 
rusticated,  and  contains  three  plain  semi-circular- 
headed  windows.  On  the  first  story  the  windows 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  same  line  in  the 
central  part,  but  are  divided  not  by  single  but 
by  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  which  support 
an  entablature  and  cornice.  In  the  upper  story 
the  windows  are  once  more  semicircular-headed, 
the  arches  resting  on  piers,  and  aro  divided  by 
coupled  Corinthian  pilasters.  Tho  two  end 
windows  have  balustrading  before  them,  but 
in  t'  e case  of  the  central  one  there  is  substi- 
tuted  an  unmeaning  empty  segmental  pediment. 
This  upper  story  is  crowned  by  a plain 
entab'ature,  comice,  and  the  invariable  balus- 
trading. 

Of  the  western  facade  little  need  bo  said.  It 
is  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
northern,  except  that  in  place  of  having  a central 
grand  entrance  there  is  substituted  a single  door, 
placed  in  the  archway  adjoining  the  south  tower. 
Its  dull  uniformity  is,  of  course,  increased  by  its 
being  very  nearly  a third  longer  than  the  north 
front.  The  southern  elevation,  overhanging  the 
Nor’  Loch,  is  130  ft.,  or,  including  the  foundation, 
140  ft.  high.  It  calls  for  no  other  remark.  In 
the  centre  of  the  structure  there  is  au  open  space 
of  54  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  cost  we  believe  to  have 
been  somewhere  about  120,0001. 

The  effect  of  the  whole,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  is  examined,  must  be  pronounced 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  No  avail  whatever 
has  been  made  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
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Bite.  The  towers  are  much  too  large  and 
heavy.  A sky-line  like  this — 


and  there  is  not  even  a chimney,  or  urn,  or 
statue,  or  terminal  of  any  kind  to  break  it — is 
anything  but  “a  thing  of  beauty”  to  the  eye. 
Even  the  late  Prince  Consort’s  suggestion,  that 
the  pedestals  of  the  balustrade  should  be  set  off 
with  ornamental  vases,  was  ignored.  And  all 
the  elevations  want  breadth.  Play  of  light  and 
shadow  there  is  none,  for  there  are  neither  pro- 
jections nor  recesses;  at  least,  none  deserving  of 
the  name.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Jfathison’s 
philosophy,  and  sciography  is  one  of  them. 

Entrance  is  obtained  into  the  public  lobby  or 
vestibule  by  the  three  open  archways,  which  are 
15  ft.  iu  height  and  6 ft.  in  width.  They  are 
provided  with  iron  gates,  each  containing  in  a 
circular  frame  the  Scottish  lion  rampant.  The 
vestibule,  which  is  30  ft.  square,  has  its 
walls  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters.  In 
front  are  three  sarcophagi,  with  brass  plates, 
which  have  openings  for  the  reception  respec- 
tively of  letters,  book  parcels,  and  newspapers. 
Above  the  sarcophagi  there  is  an  electric  clock, 
which  is  controlled  from  the  Royal  Observatory, 
and  which  has  a face  towards  the  vestibule,  and 
another  to  the  inside,  so  that  the  correct  time 
will  always  bo  maintained  for  the  post-office 
employes  and  the  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  outer  clock-face  is  not  of  such  a size  as 
to  render  its  figures  legible  from  the  north  side 
of  Princes-street.  In  the  vestibule  there  is 
placed  a wooden  stall  for  a messenger,  whoso 
business  it  is  to  answer  inquiries  and  direct 
persons  to  the  difl[‘erent  parts  of  the  building. 
The  vestibule  gives  access,  on  the  left  hand,  to 
the  Paid  Letter  Office,  and,  on  the  right,  to  the 
Money-order  Office.  These  two  apartments  are 
remarkable  for  nothing  except  the  presence  in 
either  of  two  remarkably  ugly  oblong-shaped 
piers,  with  nondescript  capitals.  What  they  do 
in  rooms  of  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  divine ; but  if  the  roof  required  other 
support  than  the  walls,  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  done,  ordinary  columns  of  any  of  the 
known  orders  would  have  been  preferable. 

Passing  along  a narrow  corridor  on  the  west 
side,  from  which  open  the  cash-clerk’s, 'examiner’s, 
and  accountant’s  rooms,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the 
accountant’s  office,  a dismal,  badly-lighted  room, 
with  two  huge  square  piers  supporting  the  roof. 
This  apartment  contains  desks  for  twenty-two 
clerks.  These  desks  overcrowd  the  apartment,  and 
in  many  instances  are  placed  much  too  near  the 
fire-places,  of  which  there  are  four.  We  do 
think  that  these  gentlemen  have  just  cause  of 
complaint.  In  the  old  Post-office  they  might 
have  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  “ cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined but  they 
knew  that  in  planning  that  building  the  archi- 
tect could  never  have  foreseen  the  enormously 
rapid  strides  which  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office  was  to  take ; and  they  submitted  with 
good  grace,  if  with  paler  cheeks,  to  what  could 
not,  for  the  time,  be  remedied.  But  here  they 
had  hoped  for  a-  better  state  of  things,  only  to 
be  disappointed.  Not  unnaturally  do  they  object 
to  being  penned  and  huddled  in  like  so  many 
“ dumb  driven  cattle,”  when  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  ample  and 
proper  accommodation.  The  entire  staff  of 
employes, — for  both  local  and  general  service, — 
is  considerably  under  300.  Surely  that  number 
of  persons  might  be  properly  and  comfortably 
accommodated  in  a building  whose  area  is  179  ft. 
by  136  ft.,  and  where  no  one  possessed  a servi- 
tude  of  aitius  non  foUendi,  or  could  limit  the 
height  of  the  structure.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
in  many  of  the  departments,  as  in  t,Li8  of  the 
accountant’s,  the  clerks  and  other  officials — 
excepting  always  the  chefs — complain  that  they 
are  worse  circumstanced  than  they  were  iu  the 
old  building.  Not  only  are  the  clerks  in  the 
accountant’s  office  subjected  to  over-crowding 
and  deficiency  of  light,  but  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  made  for  their  comfort  in  the  way  of 
dressing-rooms,  lavatories,  or  other  conveniences. 
For  these  they  must  descend  a couple  of  stories. 

On  the  first  floor  up,  which  is  reached  by  a 
broad  and  well-lighted  staircase,  the  apartments 
towards  the  northern  facade  of  the  building  are 
appropriated  as  secretary’s  room,  chief  clerk’s 
room,  missing  letter-i-oom,  &c.  The  secretary’s 
is  an  airy,  well-lighted  room.  The  walls,  which 


are  of  a pale  green  colour,  have  a good  plaster 
comice  supporting  a plain  coved  ceiling. 

Proceeding  southwards  by  a long,  narrow,  and 
badly-lighted  corridor,  from  which  open,  among 
others,  apartments  intended  for  the  medical 
officer  and  solicitor  of  the  establishment,  wo 
oome  to  a, well-proportioned  room,  which,  being 
placed  in  the  angle  of  the  south-west  tower,  is 
light  and  cheerful,  commanding  charming  views 
of  Arthur  Seat,  the  picturesque  houses  of  the 
Old  Town,  and  the  venerable  fortress.  This, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  apartment  in  the 
building,  has  been  allotted  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  for  Scotland. 

The  visitor  may  now  descend  by  the  other 
staircase  to  the  North  Bridge  lobby  or  vestibule, 
which  has  an  entrance  from  tho  street  by  the 
circular  archway  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  this  lobby  the  room  and  offices  of  tho 
controller  are  situated,  and  these  communicate 
with  the  sorting  and  letter  carriers’  offices. 
Those  measure  respectively  80  ft.  long  by  42  ft. 
broad,  and  are  sufficiently  lighted  by  some  sixteen 
circular-beaded  windows,  as  well  as  by  two 
lanthom-lights,  50  ft.  by  12  ft.,  in  the  roof,  which 
is  30  ft.  high.  The  roof  is  an  open  timber  one, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  has  never  been 
our  bad  luck  to  see  anything  so  ugly,— always 
excepting  the  roof  of  the  recently-erected  Moray 
Church  of  the  South  Back  of  the  Canongato. 
Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  arrangement  which 
placed  fire-places  in  the  bays  of  the  second  and 
fourth  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  saloon. 

The  fittings  and  furnishings  of  these  two 
saloons,  which  were  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Williams,  the  Surveyor  of  her  Majesty’s 
Board  of  Works,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lang, 
the  controller  of  tho  Edinburgh  office,  are  of 
mahogany.  The  letter  carriers’  and  sorters’ 
desks  are  divided  each  from  the  other  by  brass 
lattice-work,  and  are  furnished  with  single  gas- 
jets  of  the  baldest  pattern,  and  with  white  re- 
flectors or  shades.  The  desk  and  bench  standards 
are  of  cast  iron  ; but  no  taste  baa  been  displayed 
iu  their  design.  The  tops  of  the  stamping-tables 
are  formed  of  stone  slabs,  covered  with  vulcanite 
india-rubber,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  sorting  and  letter  carriers’  offices  com- 
municate directly  with  the  paid-letter  office,  and 
there  is  a place  on  the  south  side  of  the  former 
for  the  register  clerks.  This  is  a good  arrange- 
ment, for  so  soon  as  a letter  is  registered  it  is 
at  once  within  the  general  sorting  department. 

The  first  story  of  the  south  wing  has  been  let 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Scottish 
Lunacy  Board.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  north- 
west tower,  apartments  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Meteorological  Society.  The  housekeeper’s 
apartments  are  in  the  eastern  tower.  On  the 
basement  floor  are  tho  sorters’  and  letter  car- 
riers’ waiting-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  documents,  &o. 

Were  we  not  credibly  informed  of  the  fact,  we 
could  scarce  believe  that  the  painters,  who  had 
the  contract  for  the  decoration  of  tho  interior, 
had  been  engaged  on  their  work  for  fully  a 
month,  when  their  labours  were  interrupted  to 
allow  of  tho  hanging  of  the  bells,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  and  water-pipes. 


GRAVESTONES.* 

Most  of  the  ancient  crosses  of  the  head-cross 
type  which  remain  to  us  arc  of  early  date,  and 
of  Saxon  character.  I have  seen  some  of  them 
reproduced  in  modem  designs,  and  I do  not 
think  the  result  is  satisfactory.  I do  not  tbiuk 
there  is  any  great  beauty  to  our  eyes  in  the 
intricate  interlaced  work  in  which  the  Northmen 
so  much  delighted,  or  that  we  appreciate  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  lacertine  monsters  ■ 
which  they  used  socommoulyin  ornamentation; ' 
and  I doubt  whether  the  peculiar  outline  which 
we  find  commonly  associated  with  such  orna- 
mentation is  that  which  our  modem  taste 
desires.  Of  conrse,  some  people  take  pleasure 
in  the  reproduction  of  these  forms  or  they  would 
not  reproduce  them,  but  I think  it  must  be  an 
antiquarian  pleasure  derived  from  the  associa' 
tions  which  they  awaken  rather  than  from  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  designs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tall  crosses  to  which 
I have  pointed  as  affording  a suggestion  for 
monumental  crosses  are  of  this  early  type.  Of 
the  station  and  churchyard  crosses  of  Gothic 
design  few  have  escaped  mutilation;  a stepped 
base  and  broken  shaft  may  be  seen  in  hundreds 
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of  onr  villages,  but  the  head — the  crown  of  the 
design — is  almost  always  broken  away.  It  is 
quite  a wonder  to  me  that,  while  people  have 
been  reviving  everything  else  Gothic  that  was 
beautiful,  they  have  not  revived  the  churchyard 
cross.  It  was  not  the  early  Reformers  who  i 
broke  them  down,  it  was  the  Puritans.  Some  of 
them  may  have  had  superstitious  images  upon 
them,  and  may  have  deserved  to  be  broken 
down ; but  it  is  easy  to  restore  them  with  a cross 
head,  or  with  a sculptured  group  which  has 
nothing  objectionable  in  it.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  see  all  the  old  ones  restored,  or  a new 
one  erected  in  every  churchyard.  I do  not 
know  any  small  architectural  work  which  is 
more  beautiful,  and  its  significance  and  appro- 
priateness as  the  ornament  of  the  churchyard  or 
cemetery  are  manifest. 

In  saying  that  sepulchral  ornaments  of  this 
kind  might  be  erected,  besides  the  one  church- 
yard cross,  it  has  to  be  considered  how  it  would 
look  to  have  several  such  crosses  iu  the  same 
churchyard.  If  they  were  not  too  numerous, 
and  if  they  were  sufficiently  varied  iu  general 
size  and  form,  there  would  be  no  fear.  There  are 
two  at  Penrith  of  the  same  size  and  design,  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  a long  space,  enclosed  by  very 
ancient  semicircular  stones,  called  the  Giant’s 
Grave ; they  do  not  spoil  one  another.  There 
are  two  at  Sandbacb,  Cheshire,  in  the  market- 
place, so  close  together  that  their  bases  touch 
one  another;  they  are  of  different  size  and 
design,  though  of  similar  date  and  character, 
and  they  form  a very  picturesque  group.  In 
MS.  illuminations  we  sometimes  find  three  or 
fotir  tall  monumental  crosses  represented  in 
the  same  churchyard.  Tho  churchyard  cross 
would  be  distinguished  from  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  same  type  by  being  placed  i 
ou  a base  of  steps;  and  it  might  easily  have  i 
a further  pre-eminenco  given  it  by  the  style  of  i 
its  design  or  subject  of  its  sculptm’e.  It  might 
have  evangelistic  symbols  at  the  angles  of  its 
base,  and  a figure  of  tho  patron  saint  in  a canopied 
niche  on  its  shaft.  The  monumental  crosses 
would,  I suppose,  not  have  the  same  spreading  \ 
octagonal  graduated  base,  but  would  rise  from  i 
a base  which  covered  the  grave,  and  that  base  \ 
would  afford  ample  space  for  an  inscription. 

Another  very  common  form  of  modern  monu- 
ment is  the  high  tomb : it  does  not  seem  to  3 
havo  been  used  as  an  outdoor  monument  in  3 
Medimval  times ; but  now-a-days  it  offers  the  l 
supposed  advantage  of  a more  imposing  and  I 
sumptuous  monument  than  a mere  coffin-stone  or  f 
head  cross,  and[is  therefore  popular.  Some  of  the  j 
modem  designs  are  adopted  from  the  old  sarco-  t 
phagus.  The  old  sarcophagus,  hewn  ont  of  one  i 
stone,  was  a very  massive  and  imposing  monn-  i 
ment,  and  derived  solemnity  from  the  fact  that  | 
it  actually  contained  the  body  of  the  deceased,  t 
Some  of  the  modem  designs  have  the  modified  ) 
form  of  a Medimval  shrine.  But  a modem  high  j 
tomb,  which  is  built  up  of  several  stories,  is  not  I 
imposing  from  its  massiveness, — it  is  only  a very  | 
tiny  building;  and  it  has  none  of  the  solemnity  j 
of  a sarcopbagns,  which  contained  the  dead,  or  I 
of  the  interest  of  the  shrine,  which  contained  a I 
saintly  relic.  The  body  lies  in  a grave  beneath,  ^ 
and  the  interior  of  this  sham  sarcophagus  or  f 
shrine  is  empty.  In  a working  drawing  for  one  3 
which  I saw  the  other  day  there  was  this  direc- 
tion written  on  the  section  of  the  interior, — * 
“To  be  filled  with  rubbish;”  brickbats,  I sup-  1 
pose,  and  fragments  of  stone, — a convenient  way  ( 
of  getting  rid  of  the  mason’s  debris,  and  calcu- 
lated, I think,  to  illustrate  the  inappropriateness  i 
of  the  kind  of  monument.  | 

Sometimes  the  high  tomb  is  a copy  of  the  i 
Medimval  altar  tomb.  In  the  prototype,  I sup- 
pose the  body  was  contained  within  the  tomb,  ii 
and  masses  for  the  soul  were  offered  npon  its  I 
top,  so  that  it  is  doubly  inappropriate  for  modern  t 
use.  These  objections  to  the  high  tomb  may,  \ 
however,  be  easily  removed  by  not  enclosing  the  i 

space  beneath  the  top,  whether  the  top  be  flat  or  f 

coped,  i.c.,  by  mounting  the  top  on  columns,  or  ^ 
by  piercing  the  enclosing  sides  in  panels,  so  as  i 
to  show  that  it  is  only  a monumental  slab  ! 
mounted  on  an  architectural  base. 

Since  variety  of  type  is  a great  desideratum,  I I 
will  suggest  one  of  these  table  tombs,  with  a I 
square  tester  over  it ; there  are  some  compara-  > 
tively  modern  ones  (seventeenth  century)  in  i 
Wales.  Or,  again,  a table  tomb,  with  a canopy  i 
over  it ; there  are  two  in  Aston  churchyard,  j 
Cheshire,  with  effigies  lying  on  the  high  tomb,  , 
which  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  protected  1 
from  the  weather  by  the  broad  ogee  canopy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  the  designer  t 
has  to  contend  with  in  getting  monuments  that  I 
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shall  look  effective  is,  that  the  monuments  are 
BO  crowded  together  in  many  of  our  churches 
and  cemeteries,  that  they  make  tho  place  look 
like  a stonemason’s  yard,  and  tho  designs  ruin 
one  another.  This  crowded  appearance  is  ex- 
aggerated by  the  nnneceBsary  size  of  ail  our 
monuments, — coffin-stones  on  massive  bases, 
head-stones  throe  times  as  high  and  broad  as 
they  should  be,  and  other  types  of  monument  on 
the  same  over-large  scale.  If  the  monuments 
were  less  we  should  get  more  green  sward,  which 
is  what  is  wanted  as  a setting  for  tho  pieces 
of  architecture. 

We  may  often  obtain  a broader  foil  of 
green,  and  a more  complete  isolation  from 
neighbouring  monuments,  by  judicious  planting 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  A better  effect  for  onr 
own  monument,  and  for  its  neighbours  also, 
may  often  be  got  by  designing  the  monument  with 
reference  to  the  place  it  has  to  occupy.  If  there 
are  many  head-stones  about  the  place,  a flat 
gravestone  will  have  more  individuality,  and 
vice  versiX ; if  the  neighbourhood  is  only  too 
crowded  already  with  both  coffin-stones  and 
head-stones,  a slender  head-cross  may  be  re- 
lieved against  their  broader  forms,  or  a short 
massive  cross,  like  that  at  St.  Buryan,  will 
assert  itself  by  its  solidity,  or  a tall  churchyard- 
cross  will  make  itself  conspicuous.  The  best 
effect  of  all  would  be  obtained  if  ono-tenth 
of  the  people  would  erect  monuments,  and 
all  tho  rest  would  be  content  with  plain 
turfed  grave-mounds. 

What  do  we  want  any  other  monument  for  ? 
Partly  as  a lengthening  out  of  the  last  sad  offices 
of  affection — a doing  something  more  to  show 
our  love  and  regret ; partly,  I suppose,  to  ensure 
the  grave  from  violation  ; partly  to  form  a more 
permanent  record  of  the  place  to  which  our 
visits  of  affection  may  from  timo  to  time  bo 
paid  ; partly  it  is  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  lost 
one  alive  a little  longer  among  men. 

To  preserve  the  grave  from  violation  ; — a very 
natural  feeling,  and  yet,  alas ! how  vain  the 
attempt.  Go  into  any  village  churchyard  and  look 
round  yon.  All  the  generations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  village,  from  its  first  Saxon  settlors  down 
through  1300  years  to  the  fathers  of  the  present 
generation,  have  been  buried  in  that  churchyard. 
How  could  you  preserve  their  graves  from  what 
you  call  " violation  ?”  And,  if  you  could,  why 
should  their  graves  bo  preserved  from  “ viola- 
tion ?"  They  passed  away  from  the  fields  which 
they  ouce  tilled,  and  a fresh  crop  of  spring  com  is 
at  this  moment  green  upon  them,  sown  by  other 
hands.  They  passed  away  from  the  bouses 
which  they  built,  and  others’  children  are  now 
cradled  within  the  old  walls.  And  so  their  dost 
was  mingled  with  the  earth  of  the  churchyard, 
and  successive  generations  havo  been  laid  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  graves  until  their 
dust  is  indistinguishably  commingled.  Yon 
cannot  preserve  them  from  violation. 

But  you  want  to  mark  permanently  tho  place 
where  your  own  dead  lie,  and  to  keep  their 
memory  alive  among  men.  Well,  it  might  be 
cynical  to  say  that  your  own  memory  ought  to 
be  your  ou'n  sufficient  remembrancer  of  yonr 
dead,  and  that  you  will  strive  in  vain  to  make 
the  U'oWd  remember  them  unless  they  have  them- 
selves  done  something  to  be  remembered  for.  At 
any  rate,  a gravestone  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
very  long. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  old  grave- 
stones ? In  pulling  down  old  chnrchea  to  re- 
build or  repair  them,  we  often  find  a churchyard- 
ful of  them  built  up  in  tho  old  walls,  as  at 
Bakewell,  Doncaster,  and  Helpstone.  And, 
depend  upon  it,  oitr  monuments  will  no  more 
remain  inviolate  than  those  did,  and  may  chance 
to  be  put  to  much  viler  uses.  Why,  if  every- 
body’s grave  had  been  kept  inviolate,  and  every- 
body’s friends  had  put  up  a stone  monument  to 
perpetuate  his  memory,  there  soon  would  not 
have  been  fields  left  for  men  to  grow  their  com 
and  pasture  their  cattle  npon : the  mountains 
would  have  been  levelled  for  monuments,  and 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  would  have  been 
crowded  with  monumental  lumber.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  to  have  onr  dust  mingled,  confused,  lost, 
amidst  the  dust  of  our  fellow  men,  there  will  be 
nothing  wanting  of  us  at  the  resurrection : let 
ns  be  content  to  have  our  memories  fade  out  of 
remembi’ance  in  the  world,  if  only  onr  names 
are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

The  lecturer  concluded  with  a - few  words 
about  epitaphs  5 the  following  are  some  of  the 
examples  quoted : — 

Judge  Rainsford’s  inscription  ends  ; — 
wa8?hitr’^®  wliat  aman 


“ Buried  in  the  mercy  of  Jeeus  Christ," 
says  an  ancient  inscription.  Let  us  contrast  it 
with  a modern  one — 

“ Who,  lest  he  should  be,  when  dead,  a trouble  to  the 
living,  desired  that  his  body  should  be  burned  after  the 
ancient  fashion.  O cares  of  men  ! O the  emptiness  of 
things ! All  18  dust,  and  all  is  a jest,  and  all  is  nothing." 
Or  another : — 

“Near  this  place  lies  interred  Thomas  Johnson,  who 
departed  this  life  at  Charlton,  Dee.  20,  174-1. 

From  his  early  inclination  to  foxhounds,  he  soon  be- 
came an  experienced  huntsman.  His  knowledge  in  his 
profession,  wherein  he  had  no  superior,  and  scarcely  an 
equal,  joiued  to  hia  honesty  in  every  other  particular,  re- 
commended him  to  the  service  and  gained  him  the  appro- 
bation of  several  of  tho  nobility  aud  gentry,  amontr 
whom  were  Lord  Conway,  Earl  Cardigan,  Lord  Gower, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer.  The 
last  master  whom  ho  served,  and  in  whose  service  he  died, 
was  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lenox,  aud  D’Aubignv, 
who  erected  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  a faithful 
servant,  as  a reward  to  tho  deceased,  and  an  incitement 
to  the  living." 

Well,  and  whafc  think  you  follows  this  ? Wliy 
the  following  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel:— “Go 
thou  and  do  likewise” — i.e.,  hunt  foxes,  I sup- 
pose ; but  this  is  not  all  j here  is  something  fur- 
ther in  verse : — 

“ Here  Johnson  lies.  What  hunter  can  deny 
Old  honest  Tom  the  tribute  of  a sigh? 

Deaf  is  the  ear  that  caught  the  opening  sonnd  ; 

Dumb  is  the  tongue  that  cheer’d  the  hills  around. 
Unpleasing  tmtb ! Death  hunts  us  from  our  birth, 
And  men,  like  foxes,  take  to  earth." 

From  Hendon,  in  Middlesex: — 

“In  memory  of  Robert  Thomas  Crosafleld,  M.D.,  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Crossfield,  of  Spennilhorne,  in  the 
county  of  York,  who  died  fith  November,  1802.  need  W 
years. 

Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Croaafleld  lies, 

Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries  ; 

He  laughed  when  sober  and  when  mellow. 

Was  a harum-scarum  heedless  fellow  j 
He  gave  to  none  designed  offence, 

80  honi  soit  qui  mat  y peme." 

Hero  is  a man  who  gloried  to  havo  it  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone  that  ho  was  a drunkard  and 
a hnmm-scarum  heedless  fellow, 

Thomas  Cave,  Chancel,  Barrow-npon-Stour: — 

“Here  in  this  grave 
There  lies  a Cave: 

We  call  a cave  a grave ; 

If  cave  be  grave,  and  grave  be  cave. 

Then,  reader,  judge,  I crave. 

Whether  does  Cave  here  lie  in  grave. 

Or  grave  here  lie  in  cave  ? 

If  Cave  and  grave  here  buried  lie, 

Then,  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Go,  reader,  and  report  here  lies  a Cave, 

Who  conquers  Death,  and  buries  bis  own  grave. 

Cave!  ave  in  ,-Etemum  !’* 

Un  one  Moor, — 

"Hie  jaeet  pins— plus  non  est  hie  : 

Tlus  et  non  plus — quomodo  sic  ? 

Here  lies  Moor— no  more  is  he : 

Moot  and  no  more,— how  can  that  be?” 

I will  mention  one  other,  because  it  has  only 
rather  recently  been  permitted  to  be  inscribed 
on  a tomb  in  Kennington  Churchyard,  in 
memory  of  a person  who  met  his  death  by  an 
accident  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
died  14th  January,  18-18. 

“ The  /in<s  of  heaven  by  Christ  is  made 
With  holy  truth  the  raiit  are  laid; 

From  earth  to  heaven  tho  line  extends. 

And  in  eternal  life  it  ends. 

God’s  Word  is  the  F,rtt  Engineer ; 

It  leads  the  way  to  heaven  so  clear; 

Through  tunnels  dark  and  dreary  hCTe 
It  does  tho  way  to  glory  steer." 


We  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our  grati- 
fication at  the  election  of  Mr.  Durham  as 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  honour  is 
well  deserved,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
election  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
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MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  GUILDHALL 
YARD,  LONDON. 

The  monumental  fountain  represented  by  our 
en^aving  has  been  erected  by  the  vestry  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Milk-street,  to  the  memory  of 
the  benefactors  of  these  parishes.  The  memorial, 
designed  in  the  Pointed  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  9 ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  32  ft.  in 
height.  The  materials  employed  are  Portland 
stone  and  the  best  description  of  Bath  stone, 
with  polished  granite  shafts.  On  the  east  and 
west  sides  are  statues  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
two  parishes  5 and  on  the  other  two  sides  are 
marble  slabs,  on  which  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  benefactors.  On  the  east  side,  facing 
Guildhall-yard,  is  a bronze  basso-relievo  of  Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  an  admirable  production, 
which  forms  the  drinking-fountain.  The  total 
cost  has  been  6651. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  of  Clipstone-street,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  architect.  The  two  statues 
and  the  basso-relievo  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
A.R.A.,  sculptor. 


This  society  was  established  in  tho  year  1804, 
with  the  single  purpose  of  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  commencement  was  on  a verysmall 
scale,  but  its  progress  has  been  very  remark- 
able, and  it  now  numbers  among  its  vice-presi- 
dents the  most  distinguished  names  amonc'  the 
aristocracy  and  the  homo  and  colonial  clergy, 
with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  president.  The 
society  has  promoted,  directly,  the  distribution 
of  the  Biblo  in  no  less  than  125  languages  or 
dialects,  and  indirectly  (by  means  of  societies  in 
connexion  with  it),  in  44  additional  tongues, 
making  together  a total  of  169  different  lan- 
guages  or  dialects.  The  number  of  versions  is 
209,  and  of  this  number  157  have  been  prepared 
since  the  year  1804.  Last  year  the  society  cir- 
culated 2,450,127  copies  of  the  Scriptures  as 
iigainst  a yearly  average  of  about  20,000  copies 
issued  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  establish- 
ment. The  total  number  of  copies  issued  since 
the  commencoraent  of  the  society  in  1804 
amounts  to  47,989,579 ; and  if  to  this  bo  added 
the  number  issued  by  other  societies  assisted  by 
grants  from  tho  society’s  funds,  tho  total  circu- 
lation induced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
various  associations  reaches  to  tho  enormous 
figures  of  nearly  eighty-three  millions  of  copies 
of  the  Bible,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  These 
results  have  necessarily  entailed  a large  expendi- 
ture, the  disbursements  during  the  last  year 
having  been  upwards  of  169,0001.,  with  engage- 
ments np  to  the  date  of  the  last  report  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  90,0001.  more. 

The  society’s  house,  in  Earl-atreet,  Black- 
friars,  being  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  street  from  Chatham-place  to  the  Mansion. 
House,  it  became  necessary  for  tho  society  to 
seek  accommodation  elsewhere ; and  as  its  re- 
quirements are  so  large  and  multifarious  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  find  premises  suitable  to 
their  wants,  the  committee  resolved  to  rebuild 
their  house  on  a freehold  site  on  the  new  street, 
which  they  have  purchased  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  between  St.  Andrew’s-hill  and 
Addle-hill,  adjoining  tho  proposed  new  Probate 
Court,  now  in  Great  Knightrider-street,  but 
whicb,  when  rebuilt,  will  also  front  on  the  new 
street.  The  situation  of  the  new  premises  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  society,  as  it  is  very 
near  their  old  home  in  Earl-atreet,  and  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  a wide  aud  handsome  thorout'hfare. 

The  site  is  of  some  historical  interest.  In 
Baynard’a  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  Addle-hill, 
resided  for  many  years  the  family  of  the  Earls 
of  Clare.  Edward  PJantagenet,  Earl  of  March, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  took  up  his  quarters 
there  on  his  entry  into  London  with  Warwick, 
the  king-maker.  Richard  III.  some  time  resided 
there.  Henry  VII.  kept  his  court  here  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  ; and  here  assembled  the 
council  which  deposed  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
raised  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne. 

Between  Addle-hill  and  St.  Andrew’s-hill, 
according  to  Stowe,  was  “ an  ancient  building 
of  stone  and  timber,  builded  by  the  Lords  of 
Barkley,  and  therefore  called  Barklie’s  Inn  5” 
this  was  a little  to  the  southward  of  the  present 
site  of  the  Bible  Society.  Here  Richard  Beau- 
champ, Earl  of  Warwick,  resided  in  the  reigu  of 
Henry  VI.  This  house,  towards  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  after  the  death  of  William 
Lord  Viscount  Berkeley,  had  fallen  into  min,  and 
parts  were  let  out  in  tenements  j the  arms  of 
Berkeley— a chevron  between  ten  crosses  patee — 
were  still  i-emaining  in  the  stonework  of  an  arched 
gateway,  until  a few  years  ago.  At  the  upper 
end  of  St.  Androw’s-hill  stood  a large  house, 
built  by  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  At  his  death,  in  1359,  the  house 
was  sold  to  the  king,  and  received  the  name  of 
the  King’s  Great  Wardrobe.  Richard  II.  is  said 
to  have  resided  here  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  Here  were  deposited  “ the  secret  letters 
and  writings  touching  the  states  of  the  realm,” 
which  were  enrolled  here,  and  not  in  Chancery. 
Tho  wardrobe  appears,  according  to  Fuller,  to 
have  been  a kind  of  “ Musee  de  Souverains,”  as 
there  were  preserved  all  the  robes  and  otnaments 
worn  by  the  kings  of  England  on  festive  occa- 
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sions.  This  museum  was  dispersed  by  James  I. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  house  is  now  occupied 
by  Wardrobe-court,  in  Carter-lane. 

There  are  other  reminiscences  connected  with 
the  locality  even  more  interesting  than  the  fore- 
going. The  house  which  Shakspeare  bought  in 
March,  1612-3,  of  Henry  Walker,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  counterpart 
mortgage-deed  bearing  the  signature  of  Shaks- 
peare, now  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  the  premises 
are  described  as  “ abutting  upon  a streete  lead- 
ing downe  to  Puddle  Wharffe  on  the  east  part, 
right  against  the  Kinge’a  Majesties  Wardrobe.” 


It  is  further  described  as  being  partly  built  over 
a great  gate  leading  to  a capital  messuage  in 
" the  occupation  of  the  Right  Honble.  Henry 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  we  get  from  this 
description  a glimpse  at  the  character  of  inhabi- 
tants at  that  time.  This  house  was  situated 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew-by-the-Ward- 
robe,  shown  in  the  view,  and  was  occupied  for 
several  generations  of  Robinsons,  descendants  of 
the  John  Robinson  to  whom  Shakspeare  leased 
it  on  completing  the  purchase. 

The  first  theatre  erected  solely  for  dramatic 
purposes  was  in  Blackfriars,  not  far  off.  It  was 


erected  in  1570,  and  stood  in  the  opening  called 
Playhouse-yard,  near  the  Times  printing-office. 
Whitefriars  Theatre  was  finished  before  1580, 
and,  from  the  vicinity  of  these  two  theatres, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  locality  was  fre- 
quented by  Shakspeare  and  his  companions. 

The  celebrated  Romaine  was  for  many  years 
incumbent  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe.  The  church  was  formerly  called 
St.  Andrew -by-Baynard’s  Castle,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Fitzwalters  in  the 
reign  of  John. 

In  excavating  the  ground  for  the  new  build- 
ing, a glass  bottle,  some  Medimval  pottery,  a 
piece  of  red  Samian  ware,  a quantity  of  bones, 
and  a small  coin  of  Constantine,  were  discovered, 
but  nothing  of  any  great  interest,  although  the 
locality  seemed  favourable  for  antiquities  and 
the  excavation  was  continued  to  a considerable 
depth,  in  some  places  as  much  as  18  ft.  below 
the  present  surface. 

The  Bible  Society’s  new  house,  of  which  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Monday  last,  has  a frontage  of  115  ft.  on  the 
new  street,  with  a depth  of  about  68  ft.  from 
north  to  south,  except  at  the  south-east  corner, 
where  the  depth  is  only  28  ft.,  in  order  to  avoid 
obstruction  to  the  lights  of  the  new  Probate 
Court.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  presented 
considerable  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  falling  very  rapidly  from  north  to  south, 
the  difference  of  level  between  Wardrobe-terrace 
on  the  north  side  and  the  front  of  the  building 
being  as  much  as  11  fl.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  the  principal  staircase  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  basement  floor,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  at  which  level  the  building  is 
entered  on  the  south  front.  The  floor  of  the 
" open  dep6t,”  at  the  south-west  angle,  is  on  the 
same  level,  and  this  room  will  occupy  the  whole 
height  of  the  basement  and  the  ground  floors. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  the  easternmost  being  devoted  to  the 
warehouse,  and  the  western  side  being  appro- 
priated to  the  business  premises  of  the  society. 
The  basement  is  taken  up  by  part  of  the  principal 
staircase, which,  as alreadydescribed,  is  continued 
to  this  floor,  a warehouse  with  an  area  of  upwards 
of  2,150  square  feet,  a strong  room  with  a groined 
roof  supported  on  columns,  32  fc.  by  18  ft. ; the 
open  dep6t,  32  ft.  by  20  ft.j  i*ooms  for  the  porter, 
wine  and  beer  cellars,  lavatories,  &c.  On  the 
ground-floor  will  be  rooms  for  the  foreign  secre- 
taries, accountants’  offices,  depository,  and 
clerks’  rooms,  colporteurs’  room,  strong-rooms, 
and  an  extensive  warehouse  floor,  56  ft.  long  by 
an  average  breadth  of  32  ft.  with  waiting-room, 
and  the  usual  accessories.  On  the  one-pair 
floor  there  is  a large  committee-room  on  the 
north  side,  32  ft.  by  28  ft.,  over  the  foreign 
secretaries’  and  accountants’  offices  j also  two  sub- 
committee rooms  ; offices  for  the  secretaries  and 
treasurer}  an  ante-room, 24  fc. by  13  ft. ; aware- 
house  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  floor  belowj 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  appropriated  to  the 
principal  staircase  (which  will  be  20  ft.  square, 
and  will  form  a very  striking  feature  in  the 
appearance  of  the  interior),  back  staircase, 
lavatories,  W.Ca.,  &o.  On  the  two-pair  floor  is 
a library  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building 
next  the  church,  42  ft.  by  32  ft.  Agency  rooms 
and  warehouse  as  before.  The  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  used  as  living-rooms  and  store-rooms, 
with  warehouse-room  similar  to  the  floors  below. 

The  building,  externally,  will  be  executed  in 
Portland  stone,  with  bands  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  and  east 
front,  which  will  be  of  brick  : the  basement,  as 
high  as  the  torus  moulding,  of  grey  Aberdeen 
granite  finely  tooled ; and  the  roof  covered  with 
green  Westmoreland  slates.  The  entrance-door 
will  have  an  architrave  of  polished  red  granite, 
and  the  tympanum  over  filled  in  with  an 
emblematical  design,  with  a ground-work  of 
glass  mosaic  by  Signor  Salviati,  from  a design 
by  the  architect. 

Internally,  the  walls  of  the  hall  and  staircase 
will  be  of  Caen  stone,  with  coloured  marble  in 
panels,  and  in  places  Minton’s  tiles  as  wall 
decoration ; the  floors  paved  with  veined  marble 
in  squares;  the  columns,  of  coloured  marble, 
with  elaborately  carved  capitals  and  alabaster 
balusters.  The  skylight,  cornices,  &c.,  will  be 
all  fully  coloured.  The  partitions  to  all  the 
principal  floors  will  be  of  Spanish  mahogany, 
glazed  with  plate-glass ; and  the  doors  to  the 
principal  rooms  will  also  be  of  mahogany. 

The  contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Rider  & Son,  at  29,9181.,  exclusive  of 
warming  and  ventilation.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edward  I’Anson. 
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THE  AEOHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  metnbera  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  (the  1st  inat.),  at  the  House, 
in  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  Josiah  Webber  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  (Honorary  Secretary) 
reported  that  on  the  preceding  Saturday  after- 
noon the  members  had  paid  a visit  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  and  Elizabeth, 
Ormond-street,  Qneen-square,  and  were  accom- 
panied over  the  building  by  Sir  George  Bowyer, 
bart.,  M.P. 

_ A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  George  for 
his  courtesy  on  the  occasion. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  of  the 
Association  would  bo  to  the  new  theatre  in 
Holbom,  on  the  site  of  the  place  formerly  known 
as  “ Jockey  fields  ” (from  its  having  been  used 
as  a ground  for  training  horses),  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  a communication 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  at  the  New  India  Offices,  as  also  to  the 
announcement  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
visit  to  the  Holboru  Theatre,  said  that  it  was 
very  important  that  students  of  architecture 
should  visit  new  works  more  than  once  during 
their  construction,  as  a visit  if  paid  when  a 
building  was  completed,  or  nearly  so,  could  not 
be  BO  useful  as  an  inspection  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  work,  and  a subsequent  examination  when 
it  was  drawing  towards  completion.  In  the  case 
of  a theatre,  for  instance,  it  was  always  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  provision  which  the 
architect  had  to  make  for  the  stage  and  its 
appointments,  the  lowering  of  scenery,  the 
approaches,  and  the  mode  of  ventilation,lighting, 
&c.,  which  could  only  bo  studied  when  the  works 
were  in  an  incipient  state.  As  the  season  was 
advancing,  ho  begged  to  remind  gentlemen  who 
might  intend  to  compote  for  the  annual  prizes 
offered  by  the  Association,  that  their  essays  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretaries  on 
or  before  the  31at  of  August,  and  the  drawings 
for  Mr.  Tite’s  prize  on  or  before  the  30th  of 
September. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  tbe  voluntary 
examination  class,  it  was  stated  that  the  Insti- 
tute was  about  to  make  some  new  arrangements  ; 
and  that  the  class  would  probably  be  re-organised 
hereafter. 

A member  inquired  what  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  water-colour  class,  which,  he 
Ihought,  was  a useful  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  Association. 

Mr,  Plumbe  replied  that  the  class  had  fully 
realized  the  anticipations  of  those  who  had  sug- 
gested its  formation,  and  that  the  full  number 
af  students  had  been  kept  up  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  Camming  then  read  a paper  “ On  Geo- 
logy as  applied  to  Architecture.”  Having 
pointed  out  the  general  geological  features  of 
;he  country,  he  observed  that  the  connexion 
between  the  science  of  geology  and  the  study  of 
n-chitecture  was  obvious,  because  as  stones, 
jricks,  slates,  tiles,  &c.,  entered  largely  into  the 
Jonstructiou  of  all  permanent  buildings,  it  was 
lesirable  that  the  architect  should  know  some- 
ihing  of  the  component  part  of  such  materials 
n order  to  select  the  most  useful  and  enduring 
or  his  purpose.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  ex- 
)eoted  that  every  architect  should  also  be  a 
ikillod  geologist ; nor  was  it  necessary  that  he 
rhould  be  so  j but  a general  knowledge  of  geology 
Tould  be  a valuable  acquisition,  and  this  might 
)e  obtained  without  much  trouble,  during 
fetching  expeditions  to  the  country  or  the  sea- 
ride.  _ This  primary  knowledge  might  be  made 
)raotica]ly  useful  in  the  subsequent  examination 
if  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  old 
ffiurches,  carved  ornaments,  and  monuments, 
fome  knowledge,  too,  might  prevent  illustrations 
if  ignorance  occasionally  exhibited ; as  for 
nstance,  when  an  artist  painted  a landscape 
nth  a bold  promontory  or  rocky  eminence  re- 
iresented  as  composed  of  a material  which 
lould  not  by  any  possibility  exist  in  such 
i.  Geology  in  modom  years  had, 

hanks  to  the  exertions  of  Smith,  Lyell,  Do  la 
jeche,  Murchison,  and  others,  become  a popular 
rarsuit,  ^d  he  could  assure  those  who  had  not 
ipped  into  the  stndy  that  it  was  a most 
lelightfal  one.  As  a farther  illustration  of  the 
iraotical  value  of  geology,  he  might  point  to 
OMy  cases  in  the  North  of  England,  and  else- 
mere,  where  fortunes  had  been  expended  in 
Xiking  for  coal-fields  in  places  where  no  such 
leposits  could  possibly  be  found.  In  his  opinion, 
lext  to  a good  design,  the  choice  of  materials 


was  most  important.  The  best  building  stones 
were  the  Peterhead  granite,  Portland  limestone 
(for  ornamental  purposes),  and  the  Purbeck  and 
Sussex  marbles.  Great  care,  however,  was 
desirable  in  the  selection  of  stone,  even  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  best  quarries,  and  it  was 
often  found  that  good  and  bad  might  exist  in  the 
same  quarry.  In  granites,  for  instance,  there 
was  a great  variety.  Some  were  undoubtedly 
the  very  best  that  could  be  found,  and  the 
ancients  were  so  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
they  selected  the  granite  for  those  works  which 
they  expected  would  endure  for  all  time.  Some 
of  these  were  to  be  found  in  tbe  sculptured 
examples  broxight  from  Thebes,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum  and  at  the  Louvre.  Some 
granites  were  so  soft  and  friable  in  their  nature, 
that  they  admitted  1^  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
frost,  acting  upon  this  moisture,  split  the  stone, 
and  rendered  it  unfit  for  building  purposes. 
The  best  granite  when  submerged  would  last 
for  ever;  for  this  reason  it  was  preferred  by 
competent  judges  to  all  stones  for  piers,  embank- 
ments, and  tbe  like.  There  were  many  cases  of 
failure  in  the  use  of  sandstones, — Durham  Cathe- 
dral, for  instance,— and  yet  similar  stones  had 
answered  well  in  the  construction  of  Richmond 
Castlo.  Tho  qualities  of  most  stones  varied 
very  much,  and  some  impoverished  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  while  others  became  disintegrated  by 
the  pernicious  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  of 
large  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone  used  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  he  re- 
marked incidentally,  was  not  of  tho  same  quality 
as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  minster 
church  of  Southwell.  The  difference  between  stone 
taken  from  the  same  quarry  was  often  remark- 
able. The  Anstonc  stone,  for  instance,  had  stood 
remarkably  well  at  tbe  Geological  Museum, 
in  Jermyn-street,  whereas  it  had  failed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  the  new  Hall  and  Library  of 
Lincoln’s-inn.  He  suggested  that  students  of 
architecture  might  with  profit  visit  the  Museum 
of  Geology,  ia  Jermyn-street,  where  every 
description  of  building  material  of  a geological 
nature  might  be  inspected. 

A short  discussion  ensued,  and  eventually  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Gumming,  for 
his  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 


THE  NORMAN  SCULPTURES  OF  LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  held  in  Gainsborough,  the 
Rev.  E.  Trollope  read  a paper  " On  the  Norman 
Sculptures  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.”  We  print  the 
intixiductory  portion  of  it : — 

It  is  singular  that  up  to  the  present  time  so 
httle  is  known  of  that  band  of  sculpture  displayed 
upon  tbe  west  front  of  our  cathedral.  This  can 
scarcely  escape  the  notice  even  of  a casual  ob- 
server,  as  it  comes  within  an  easy  reach  of  the 
eye,  and  through  the  depth  of  its  shadows  as 
contrasted  with  its  prominent  light  - catching 
portions,  courts  inquiry  from  all  entering  any 
one  of  the  western  portals  of  the  venerable  pile 
which  it  serves  to  adorn.  Inquiring  looks  are 
indeed  usually  raised  towards  these  sculptures  j 
but  as  yet  Little  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  elucidation,  so  that  only  here  and  there 
certain  subjects  have  been  detected,  while  the 
remainder  still  demand  explanation  ; it  will  now, 
therefore,  be  my  object  to  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  key  unlocking  the  secrets  of  that  rich  baud 
which  has  so  long  girt,  as  it  were,  the  brow  of 
onr  beauteous  queen  of  English  cathedrals. 
Those  who  have  attempted  to  describe  these 
sculptures  so  far  have  either  omitted  to  make 
any  comments  upon  their  difficulties,  or  with 
most  inconvenient  politeness  have  left  their 
elucidation  to  the  discernment  of  future  ob- 
servers. The  approximate  date  even  of  these 
ancient  works  of  art  has  not  been  agreed  to  by 
former  examiners,  some  attributing  them  to  the 
Saxon  period,  some  to  the  Norman.  Of  these, 
Gough,  Wilde,  and  even  Cockerell,  deemed  them 
to  be  Saxon,  whereas  they  most  undoubtedly  are 
not  older  than  Remigins’s  time,  from  their  own 
internal  evidence.  The  wildest  ideas  also  have 
been  promulgated  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  subjects,  although,  of  course,  others  have 
usually  been  reco^sed,  such  as  Noah’s  Ark,  and 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  The  learned  Dr. 
Warton  thoaght  he  detected  in  the  former  the 
legend  of  Birinus  j another  author  has  suggested 
that  in  these  sculptures  pagan  fables  are  blended 
with  scriptural  truth  j and  a third  that  the  figures 
of  many  friars  and  nuns  appear  among  them ; 


whereas  most  certainly  no  reference  is  made  to 
Birinus  in  any  one  of  the  subjects ; none  but 
scriptural  ones  are  here  displayed ; and  there  is 
nob  a single  friar  or  nun  represented.  The 
greater  part  of  tho  series  has  been  engraved  in 
the  “ Vetusta  Monumenta,”  whence  it  was  copied 
by  Gough,  in  small,  for  his  edition,  of  “ Cam- 
den’s  Britannia,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  368;  but  the  whole 
meaning  of  its  groups  of  human  figures,  and  their 
connexion  with  one  another,  has  never,  I believe, 
been  understood, and  hence  remains  unexplained! 
As,  however,  I feel  satisfied  that  an  elucidation 
of  the  whole  series  is  possible,  after  a careful 
and  near  examination  of  its  details— sometimes 
assisted  by  the  sense  of  touch,  a comparison 
between  those  nearly  lost  through  the  ravages  of 
time  or  violence  vrith  more  perfect  proportions, 

and  tbe  valuable  aid  of  photography I am 

about  to  submit  to  you  what  I conceive  to  be  a 
true  explanation  of  their  meaniu'’’. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a ^-amidal  group 
of  five  arched  recesses  is  the  principal  feature  of 
the  Norman  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  the 
lower  part  of  the  thi-ee  larger  recesses  being 
pierced  by  doorways,  and  the  subsidiary  one  on 
either  side  constituting  ornamental  appendages. 
The  series  of  sculptures  I have  now  to  ex^ain 
passes  just  above  tho  arches  of  these  last,  and 
along  the  ontcr  faces  and  the  sides  of  the  piers 
of  the  principal  recesses,  always  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  but  in  variable  continuity.  One 
subject  also  is  found  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
original  Norman  west  front,  which  can  now  only 
be  seen  within  tbe  tower  added  by  Bishop  Alex- 
ander  at  tho  south-western  angle  of  the  older 
Norman  fa9ade.  That  these  sculptures  are 
Norman  appears  from  their  characteristics,  viz., 
the  disproportionably  largo  heads  and  the  flat 
faces  of  the  fig^ures,  also  from  their  spare  forms 
and  ill-proportionod  members;  yet  the  treat- 
ment of  some  of  thorn  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  a better  period  of  Medieval  art,  and  occa- 
sionally  a classical  treatment  of  their  drapery 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  influence  of  Roman 
art  had  not  absolutely  perished  in  England  when 
these  sculptures  were  executed.  Such  works  of 
art  of  the  eleventh  century  are  now  most  rare 
and  none  can  be  compared  with  this  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  their 
peculiar  character,  so  that  few  have  approached 
the  west  front  of  our  cathedral  without  having 
had  their  curiosity  excited  respecting  th^ 
storied  band  inserted  in  its  composition,  although 
they  have  not  conjectured  why  it  was  placed 
there;  whence  it  is  usually  regarded  simply  as 
a grotesque  specimen  of  eai-Iy  art,  half  destroyed 
by  long  exposure  to  tho  weather.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  curious  through  its  age,  and  as  an  exposition 
of  Scripture  sot  forth  nearly  eight  hundred  years 
ago;  but  additionally  interesting  from  having 
been,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
work  of  Remi,  or  Remigius,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  No 
doubt  that  art-loving  prelate  thought  that  a 
richly-sculptured  band  like  this  would  servo  as 
an  appropriate  ornament  to  his  new  church; 
but  as  ho  was  also  a moat  enlightened  prelate, 
we  may  fairly  give  him  the  credit  for  a higher 
motive  when  he  used  art  in  aid  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  scriptural  truth  among  the  comparatively 
rude  people  committed  to  his  pastoral  care. 
French  was  his  native  tongue,  and  Latin  that  of 
his  ministerial  office;  bat  of  Saxon  he  was 
doubtless  ignorant  altogether  when  he  arrived 
in  Lincolnshire ; and  from  the  proud  Norman 
spirit  in  which  he  no  doubt  participated  as  one 
of  those  euccessful  adventurers  who  bad  assisted 
tho  Conqueror  in  his  English  expedition,  by 
contributing  a ship  to  that  fleet  which  brought 
him  and  his  army  from  Normandy,  he  most 
probably  cared  not  to  acquire  the  language  of 
the  conquered.  Yet,  as  a zealous  priest  who,  as 
we  are  told,  choso  devout  men  to  fulfil  the  archi- 
diacoual  and  other  duties  of  the  great  diocese 
committed  to  his  charge,  which  extended  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber— men  who  were 
graced,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tells  us,  with 
the  triple  robe  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
the  strictest  continence,  and  most  perfect  purity, 

80^  no  doubt  Remi,  with  his  great  heart  and 
bright  Christian  practice,  looked  with  compas- 
sionate feeling  upon  that  people  around  him 
whose  ignorance  he  no  doubt  exaggerated,  and 
the  more  so  because  in  words  he  could  do  next 
to  nothing  for  them ; perhaps,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  of  being  more  successful  through  eye 
teaching,  and  the  recollection  that  a painting  of 
Christ  crucified  carried  before  Augustine’s  little 
missionary  band  bad  aided  in  making  a profound 
impression  upon  the  people  of  Kent,  Remi  de- 
termiued  to  carve  over  the  portals  of  his  rising 
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olmroh  at  Lincoln  a series  of  holy  lessons,  well 
calcnlated  to  excite  inquiry  among  those  who 
flocked  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  progress  of  his 
unrivalled  building,  and  thus  through  the  aid  of 
Bcnlpture  to  set  before  them  an  oatline  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  a Saviour,  commencing  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  ending  with  the  great  day  of 
judgment. 

Thus  thoughtfully  did  theNonnanEemi  preach 
to  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  5 thus  did  he  so 
mould  the  very  stones  of  his  cathedral  church 
as  to  constitute  a sermon  abounding  with  strong 
pure  truth,  portions  of  which  still  remain  to 
denote  its  original  fulness  when  complete  and 
rightly  arranged.  The  series  has  since  been 
dislocated,  like  a manuscript  whose  leaves,  after 
having  been  torn  from  their  original  binding, 
have  again  been  in  part  collected  and  re-bound, 
without  any  regard  to  their  first  and  proper 
sequence ; for  now  we  have  only  portions  of  the 
series,  and  these  are  arranged  without  reference  to 
their  chronological  order.  At  first  they  probably 
constituted  a baud  extending  at  least  along  the 
whole  of  the  west  front  in  unbroken  order,  and 
contained  many  more  subjects  than  at  present. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  appears 
never  to  have  been  removed,  viz.,  that  over  the 
northernmost  recess,  as  a portion  of  it  is  con- 
tinued round  the  angle  of  the  adjoining  larger 
recess,  and  thewhole  seems  to  have  been  composed 
for  this  particular  spot ; but  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  others,  have  been  freshly  arranged,  and  this 
probably  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral, 
under  St.  Hugh  and  bis  successors.  When  com- 
plete they  appear  to  have  formed  a sculptured 
exposition  of  the  Christian  faith,  gathered  from 
both  testaments  ; and  such  au  exposition  whether 
pictured  on  the  walls  or  windows  of  chnrcbes, 
carved  in  wood,  or  scnlptnred  in  stone,  would 
still  not  only  be  admissible  in  any  of  our 
greater  churches,  but  profitable  to  their  fre- 
quenters as  lively  illustrations  of  God’s  Holy 
Word,  although  our  actual  need  of  them  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Saxons  of  Lincolnshire  in  the 
eleventh  century,  because  we  can  happily  at  all 
times  have  recourse  to  the  fountain-head  of  all 
godly  knowledge,  from  which  Eemi,  having  first 
drawn,  distributed  its  living  waters  to  his  people 
in  such  vessels  of  his  own  as  he  thought  would  be 
most  attractive  andmost  intelligible.  Exclusive  of 
a subject  now  destroyed,  except  the  lower  portion 
of  a draped  figure,  there  are  twelve  scriptural 
subjects  still  left,  seven  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
New.  They  vary  considerably  in  width,  but  are 
mostly  2 ft.  5 in.  in  height,  the  subject  of  Daniel 
in  the  Lions’  Den  being  an  exception,  which  is 
rather  higher.  They  are  protected  by  a string, 
or  little  cornice,  which  has  rendered  them 
valuable  conservative  service. 

The  reader  then  described  them  scnafiiu. 


ST.  NICHOLAS’S  STEEPLE,  NEWCASTLE. 

iln.  Gilbert  Scott,  architect,  has  presented 
a report  to  the  committee  for  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  in  which,  after 
recommending  underpinning  on  the  northern 
piers,  he  says  : — “ This  defect  being  reme- 
died, wo  may  proceed  to  restore  the  architec- 
tural features,  and  the  external  snrface  of  the 
tower.  The  stonework  of  the  exterior  is  gene- 
rally in  a state  of  considerable  decay.  There 
are  at  intervals  stones  which  still  remain  com- 
paratively sound.  There  are  many  others  which 
are  so  completely  decayed  as  to  have  lost  the 
whole  of  their  original  snrface;  and  there  is  a 
third  class,  embracing,  perhaps,  the  major  part, 
in  an  intermediate  state,  the  surface  in  the 
middle  of  each  stone  being  tolerably  sound,  but 
their  edges  frayed  away,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
‘ Rustic  work.’  The  two  first  classes  offer  no 
difficulty,  as  the  sound  atones  must  obviously  be 
left,  and  the  utterly-decayed  ones  remedied. 
The  third  class,  however,  presents  some  difficul- 
ties, as,  if  all  were  renewed,  it  would  make  the 
tower  look  like  a new  structure;  while,  if  all 
were  left,  it  would  leave  too  much  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  decay.  I would  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  use  careful  discretion  in  dealing  with  these 
stones,  founding  my  course  partly  on  the  degree 
of  decay  found  to  exist  in  each  stone,  and  partly 
on  the  architectural  importance  of  their  posi- 
tion. I would  test  each  with  a primary  desire 
to  preserve  it,  but  would  renew  such  as  are 
found  excessively  bad,  and  also  such  as  from  their 


positions  are  of  great  architectural  importance  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  form  the  bat- 
tresses,  windows,  &c.,  and  which,  where  very 
much  decayed,  tend  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
architectural  design.  All  new  stones  thus  in- 
ti’oduced  must  be  bedded  far  into  the  walls,  and 
be  firmly  keyed  in  with  cement,  so  as  to  do  full 
duty  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  structure.  All 
cracked  portions  must  be  bonded  across  with 
special  care,  and  tied,  in  addition,  with  bands  of 
copper  and  iron,  the  former  being  always  used 
in  external  situations.  The  great  belfry  win- 
dows must  be  entirely  new,  being  ready  to  fall 
ont,  and  at  present  only  held  in  their  places  by 
means  of  timber  and  iron.  The  mullions,  &c., 
should  at  the  same  time  be  increased  in  depth, 
as  a safeguard  against  a repetition  of  the  same 
failure.  The  buttresses  on  the  level  of  the 
clerestory  towards  the  east  are  very  much  rent, 
and  must  be  in  a great  measure  renewed.  I 
would  recommend  au  additional  tier  of  iron  ties 
at  the  level  of  the  bell-chamber  floor.  The 
timbers  of  the  floors  and  of  the  bell-frames  must 
be  thoroughly  examined  and  repaired  or  renewed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  wherever  they  require  it, 
and  be  rendered  perfectly  sound  in  construction 
in  all  respects.  I now  come  to  the  upper  di- 
vision. The  [light  and  apparently  fragile  struc- 
ture which  has  rendered  your  steeple  so  famous 
has,  at  all  periods,  excited  anxiety,  and  led  to 
repeated  precautions  to  insure  its  stability.  The 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  was,  as  I be- 
lieve, carried  out  early  in  the  last  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  a system  of  iron  ties  in  connexion  with 
oak  beams,  at  once  binding  and  staying  the  feet 
of  the  great  arch-buttresses  which  sustain  the 
lantern.  . . . The  older  ties  have  suflered  severely 
from  oxidisation,  and  the  old  beams  from  decay, 
so  that  whatever  was  their  original  efficiency, 
I am  of  opinion  that  they  have  now  ceased  to  be 
trustworthy;  those,  however,  of  later  date,  are 
still  sound,  and  make  up  for  the  time  for  the  de- 
fects of  their  more  ancient  companions.  I do 
not  think  it  safe  to  allow  this  dubious  state  of 
things  to  continue,  and  am  therefore  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  older  ties  and  beams  should  be 
renewed,  and  that  on  a system  of  construction 
calculated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  similai*  decay.”  These  and  other 
works,  Mr.  Scott  estimates,  will  cost  about 
6,0001. 


HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS. 

MB.  CUSINS’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cusins,  at  his  “ Orchestral  Con- 
cert,” held  Friday,  the  8th,  at  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  played  Liszt’s  pianoforte  solo 
from  the  “ Lucia,”  in  a most  brilliant  and 
finished  style.  His  own  concerto  in  A minor, 
given  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  was 
admirably  rendered,  and  is  a charming  produc- 
tion. From  the  goodly  list  of  vocalists  collected 
for  the  occasion,  Mdlle.  Liebhart,  in  Guglielmo’s 
beautiful  little  song,  “The  lover  and  the  bird,” 
and  in  Wallace’s  touching  ballad,  “ Bring  me 
my  harp M.  Jules  Lefort,  in  Engel’s  delicions 
“Aubade;”  Santley,  in  the  recitative  and 
romance,  from  Donizetti’s  “ Don  Sebastiano 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  in  “ Bells,  merry  bells  and 
Gardoni  and  Santley,  in  Gabussi’s  capital  duetto, 
“ La  Honda,”  stand  out  as  moat  noteworthy, 
in  remembrances  of  the  afternoon’s  entertain- 
ment. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  it  is 
always  an  uDgracious  task  to  speak  of  errors 
that  should  be  corrected  ; but,  in  justice  to  our- 
selves and  the  public,  we  musl  perform  this 
task,  unpleasant  though  it  be.  In  the  remarks 
we  are  about  to  make,  however,  the  giver  of 
Friday’s  concert  bears  no  share,  excepting  in  one 
particular ; — the  generous  mistake  he  made  iu 
providing  for  his  audience  so  over-ample  a musi- 
cal banquet — too  great  to  be  digested  at  any 
one  sitting.  The  concert  commeuced  at  half- 
past  two,  and  visitors  were  instructed  to  order 
their  carriages  at  half-past  four,  but  at  six 
o’clock  the  music  was  still  in  progress.  And 
yet  there  were  no  etrnres,  the  absence  of  which 
is  a most  praiseworthy  fact,  growing  daily 
into  favour,  and  no  time  was  lost  between  the 
performances.  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
persons  who  had  other  engagements  which  they 
could  not  neglect,  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  grand  March  from 
“ Athalie,”  which  worthily  conclnded  this  very 
admirable  concert. 

Our  remaining  strictures  apply  solely  to  the 
Hanover-square  Room  itself;  and  when  we  say, 
that  on  a most  brilliant  and  most  broiling  mid- 


day in  June,  it  was  found  necessary  to  light  the 
several  masses  of  gas  jets  above  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  performers,  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  music  placed  before  them,  we  think  we  shaU 
not  be  thought  to  find  fault  without  just  cause. 
And  yet  there  are  five  large  French  windows 
along  the  length  of  the  room  ; bnt  these  are  in- 
serted in  deep  rectangular  holes,  the  sides  of 
which  most  effectually  obstruct  every  oblique 
ray  of  light,  allowing  only  the  direct  ones  to 
penetrate  into  the  inner  space.  Au  old  Norman 
architect  with  his  narrow  slits  of  windows — one- 
fifth  the  width  of  these  large  French  ones— 
would  have  contrived  to  get  twice  as  much  light 
into  the  place. 

And  then,  again,  the  heat — with  gas-lighted 
corridors  and  gas-lighted  orchestra — was  intense. 
Two  of  the  five  windows  were  opened,  it  is  true, 
but  the  current  of  air  that  rushed  m,  was  found 
too  strong  by  some  ladies  whose  seats  were 
immediately  beneath  the  windows,  and  whose 
heads  and  necks,  came  conveniently  to  catch 
the  draught,  just  above  the  sills  ; so  one  of  them 
was  soon  closed.  To  be  sure,  there  were  several 
open  doors,  but  the  unfresh  air  that  passedi 
through  them  fi  om  other  portions  of  the  building 
did  not  perceptibly  aid  rentilafion ; and  thus,  as 
we  have  said,  the  heat  was  intense. 

That  the  Hauover-square  room  is  admirably 
constructed  for  soioid,  we  willingly  admit;  but 
man  is  a composite  animal,  endowed  with  other; 
faculties  besides  that  of  hearing  ; and  until  con-j 
structors  of  concert-rooms,  and  builders  of 
theatres,  will  condescend  to  consider  his  needs 
as  a conglomerate  bundle  of  senses,  and  to 
provide  for  each  one  that  which  it  requires,  they 
must  expect  that  the  said  composite  auimal  willj 
continue  to  grumble,  aud  that  many  will  keep 
away  from  plays  and  concerts. 


RECORD  REPOSITORY,  LAW  COURTS, 
DUBLIN. 

Extensions  and  improvements  have,  year  afte 
year,  been  made  to  this  group  of  buildings,  comi 
monly  known,  but  not  now  with  much  reason,  aii 
the  Four  Courts : the  courts  are  now  mord 
than  twice  that  number.  The  original  buildingi 
more  properly  the  Four  Courts  was  designed  bji 
GandoD,  who  designed  also  the  Custom  House: 
It  is  a curious  fact  of  antiquarian  interest,  tha 
an  architect,  name  now  unknown,  was  employe* 
for  these  courts,  and  that  on  the  completion  c 
the  wings  Gandon  was  invited  to  complete  th 
work,  and  inserted  the  hall  and  courts,  whicl 
give  their  name  to  the  building. 

Among  recent  extensions  and  changes,  are  tb 
purchase  of  a large  plot  of  ground  at  the  rea 
and  west  side,  together  with  a portion  of  Pil 
lane,  compassing  thereby  the  removal  of  a larg 
number  of  old  crumbling  houses,  aud  the  demol: 
tion  of  many  dens  of  infamy, — a total  rout  of  i 
hitherto  invincible  hopping  army.  It  is  in  cot' 
templation  to  continue  this  desirable  work  b! 
the  formation  of  a new  street,  connecting  ihj 
Queen’s  Inns  with  the  Law  Courts.  Courts  foj 
the  salelof  landed  estates,  for  probate  businesa 
and  for  bankruptcy,  have  lately  been  added,  th| 
last  just  completed  ; and  a building  by  far  thi 
most  important  in  point  of  size  and  cost,  of  , 
public  nature,  that  has  been  erected  io  Dubli' 
for  some  years,  is  the  General  Law  Recori 
Repository,  which  occupies  a distinct  portion  d 
the  site  contiguous  to  the  Landed  Estates  Coui| 
Offices.  This  building  is  now  in  course  of  con' 
pletion,  and  it  is  estimated  will  have  coat  abou 
•10,0001.  when  completed. 

It  is  220  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  in  fori 
rectangulai-,  and  is  composed  of  two  near:t 
detached  blocks ; one  containing  the  Registil 
Office,  an  office  for  public  inquiry,  for  such  t| 
desire  search  to  be  made,  and  convenient  officfl 
for  record  keeper,  registrar,  and  clerks,  on  eaO 
of  three  floors,  with  caretaker’s  apartments  ci 
the  basement,  the  other  block,  containing  tl 
Repository  proper,  consists  of  a basement,! 
ground-fioor,  and  five  g.alleries,  divided  into  cot: 
partments,  and  tilled  with  shelving  for  the  storir 
of  the  deeds. 

The  public  offices,  which  measure  40  ft.  I 
28  fc.,  is  approached  through  a grand  staircasi 
somewhat  massive  in  construction,  entered  fro: 
a Roman  Doric  portico.  The  public  office  w 
be  finished  in  a substantial  manner,  with  i, 
amount  of  tasteful  decoration,  and  will  be  fill*' 
with  counters  suitable  to  its  object.  The  ceilii 
is  coved  and  panelled,  and  the  space  betwe*^ 
the  coves  is  formed  into  a lantern  of  five  bay 
separated  by  elliptical  arched  ribs,  sprung  fro: 
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oniamental  corbels.  These  ribs  cany  the  sky- 
light, from  which  the  public  ofi&co  is  lighted. 

Around  this  apartment,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  doors  behind  the  counter,  are  private 
offices  for  the  officials,  who  have  business  most 
directly  with  the  Public  Office  and  Repository. 

The  Repository  is  entered  through  a short 
passage  from  the  Publio  Office.  The  space 
within  the  walls  measures  140  ft.  by  85  ft.,  and 
the  galleries,  five  in  number,  together  with  the 
roof  and  their  supports,  are  constructed  chiefly 
of  wrought  iron.  The  ground-floor  is  flagged 
over  the  arches  of  the  basement. 

Transversely  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  spaces.  The  centre,  being  open 
from  the  ground  up,  is  used  for  lighting  from 
the  roof  and  end,  for  galleries  of  communication, 
and  for  a staircase.  The  side  divisions  are  each 
again  divided  longitudinally  into  ten  compart- 
ments, each  fitted  with  11-1  fb.  lineal  of  shelving. 
A conception  may  be  formed  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded,  from  the  computation  that  the 
superficial  area  of  shelving  will  amount  to 
acres  statute.  The  shelves  will  be  formed  of 
timber,  it  being  deemed  sufficiently  fireproof  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  papers,  as  paper  itself  is 
known  to  be  a deterrent,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  the  spread  of  fire.  The  construc- 
tion throughout  the  Repository  is  calculated  to 
bo  fireproof. 

The  floors  of  the  galleries  are  formed  of  open 
ironwork.  The  galleries  of  communication  are 
supported  by  ornamental  cast-iron  brackets  pro- 
jected from  the  columns,  and  are  protected  by  a 
light  railing,  with  oak  handrail,  carried  around 
the  entire  area  at  each  floor.  At  intervals  are 
desks,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  record- 
keepei'S  and  clerks. 

The  roof  is  formed  of  slates,  except  to  the 
middle  division,  which  is  glazed,  on  stout  rolled 
iron  bars,  the  whole  sustained  by  wrought-iron 
trussed  principals,  springing  from  columns  which 
are  carried  up  in  direct  series  from  the  gronnd- 
Boor.  The  general  character  of  the  internal 
Bttings  has  been  borrowed  from  the  fittings  of 
ibe  book-rooms  adjoining  the  reading-rooms  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  walls  throughout  ai’e  faced  with  granite 
ishlar,  the  public  department  having  a more 
arnate  character  bestowed  on  its  openings  than 
bas  the  Repository.  The  design  is  Classic,  and  is 
rather  chaste  than  decorative  ; the  character  is 
Roman,  the  porch  Laving  a Doric  order.  The 
vails  to  the  ground. floor  are  rnsticated,  and  a 
Jtring  is  carried  round  the  level  of  the  porch 
joinice.  The  windows  of  the  first-floor  are 
ledimented  and  surrounded  with  a double-faced 
irchitrave  j those  of  the  second  or  upper  floor 
)eing  square,  and  suiTounded  with  an  architrave. 
Che  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entablature  and 
flocking.  Plain,  yet  elegant,  chimneys  spring 
h)m  the  roof. 

The  Repository  is  different  in  treatment,  yet  in 
uU  accordance,  and  especially  to  be  commended 
or  the_ truthfulness  with  which  it  tells  its  story. 
Che  windows  are  large,  being  designed  for  the 
Emission  of  abundance  of  light. 

The  new  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  H. 
)wen,  architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Vorks,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Trevor  Owen. 


Monday  morning,  considering  their  wages  to  be 
the  same  as  those  given  in  neighbouring  towns. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  plasterers  should  have 
an  advance  of  3d.,  making  4s.  3d.  per  day,  with 
the  reduction  of  time  as  masons  and  carpenters. 

The  Potteries.  — The  bricklayers’  strike  has 
assumed  a new  aspect  owing  to  decisive  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  masters.  Finding  that  the 
men  on  strike  showed  no  present  intention  of 
giving  way,  the  masters  formed  the  resolution  of 
bringing  fresh  labour  into  the  district,  and  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  upwards  of  seventy  men, 
whom  they  set  to  work  at  various  buildings. 
This,  however,  was  not  done  without  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  men  on  strike,  who,  it 
is  alleged,  have  attempted,  both  by  bribes  and 
intimidation,  to  get  the  new  men  to  leave  their 
work.  The  masters  have,  however,  acted  with 
vigour,  and  in  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  fresh 
men -had  been  indnced  to  break  their  contracts 
obtained  warrants  from  the  magistrates  for  their 
apprehension.  Ten  of  the  men  were  arrested, 
and  either  pleaded  guilty  or  promised  to  return 
to  their  work.  In  every  case  the  defence  made 
by  the  men  was  that  pressure  had  been  put  upon 
them  by  those  on  strike  to  leave  their  work. 

Hull. — On  the  1st  of  March,  the  men  belong, 
ing  to  the  Hull  Operative  Bricklayers’  and  Plas- 
terers’ Society  hold  a meeting,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  apply  to  their  masters  for  permission 
to  leave  work  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, instead  of  at  four  o’clock.  The  time 
having  expired  without  any  reply  having  been 
received  from  the  masters,  the  operatives  called 
a meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  and 
it  was  resolved  unanimously  that,  unless  the 
application  was  granted,  work  should  not  be 
resumed  on  Monday  morning.  They  received 
30a.  per  week,  or  5s.  per  day  ; but  proposed  that 
the  wages  should  be  Ss.  6d.  per  day  for  the  first 
five  days  of  the  week,  and  23.  6d.  for  Saturdays. 
The  bricklayers’  labourers  also  intend  to  strike 
for  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week,  with  liberty  to 
leave  work  at  mid-day  on  Saturdays. 


Kennedy  & Rogers,  of  Bangor  and  London, 
architects.  The  building,  as  restored,  is  calcu- 
lated  to  seat  273  persons,  and  has  cost  about 
7001. 

Tstrad  Myjiach. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Welsh  Calviniatic  Presbyterian  Chapel  has 
been  laid  here.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Davies, 
Rbymney,  gave  tho  design ; and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Walter  Rosser,  of  Risen.  The  contract 
was  about  6601.  The  length  of  the  new  chapel 
is  42  ft.,  and  the  breadth  34  ft.;  there  is  a 
gallery,  pewed,  and  a stove  to  warm  the  building. 

Llanelly, — The  Llanelly  Market-place  has  been 
opened  to  the  public.  Tho  erection  occupies 
upwards  of  three  acres  of  land.  The  market 
has  four  entrances — one  in  the  east  from  the 
Market-street,  one  in  the  south  from  Murray, 
street,  one  in  the  west  from  New-street,  and  one 
in  the  north  from  Vanghan-street.  It  was  built 
by  the  Llanelly  Board  of  Health,  according  to 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagot. 


ON  THE  SILICATE  OF  POTASH 
AS  A PRESERVATIVE  OF  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES  FROM  DECAY. 


FROM  WALES. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — The  master  builders  have  decided  to 
ive  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  plasterers, 
amely,  one  halfpenny  per  hour  for  those  work- 
“g  by  the  hour,  and  28.  6d.  per  week  for  those 
forking  by  the  week. 

Heaih  (Wales). — In  consequence  of  a hand- 
ill  issued,  and  notices  given  to  the  masons  and 
ailders  by  the  workmen  in  Neath,  a meeting  on 
ehalf  of  the  employers  was  convened  by  Mr. 
oseph  C.  Rees,  of  Neath,  builder.  There  were 
resent  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Vale  of 
[eath  Brewery),  Mr.  B.  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  James 
imms,  Mr.  William  Davies,  Mr.  David  Parry, 
Ir.  John  Jones,  and  Mr.  Treharno  (Britonferry)  ; 
lessrg.  Cribb  & Harris,  Mr.  Edward  Cribb  (sen.), 
ad  Messrs.  James  Betts,  cabinet-makers.  Mr. 

• C.  Rees  having  been  voted  to  the  chair,  and 
Ir.  E.  Cribb,  sen.,  to  tho  vice-chair,  a long  dis- 
assion  ensued  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the 
leeting,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ad- 
ancQ  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  sixpence  per 
ay  (making  4s.  6d.  per  day  instead  of  4s.  per 
ay  as  heretofore).  With  regard  to  the  masons, 
le  masters  would  not  give  any  advance  of  wages, 
at  acceded  to  their  request  of  the  Saturday  after- 
3on  holiday  from  two  o’clock  and  an  hour  on 


Gi/iJiu,  near  Conivay. — Tho  parish  church, 
which  was  originally  founded  by  Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd,  A.D.  516,  and  dedicated  to  Sc.  Benedict, 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  edifice 
is  situated  about  half-a-milo  from  the  town  of 
Conway,  in  a valley  lying  between  the  roads 
leading  to  Llanwrst,  Llangelynin,  and  the 
mountainous  districts,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  Llanrwat.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  in  the  shape  of  a X»  79  ft.  internally 
from  east  to  west,  including  the  chancel,  and 
58  ft.  across  the  north  and  south  transepts  and 
chancel.  The  former  shape  of  the  ground  plan 
was  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  in  the  works 
lately  effected  the  north  transept  has  been 
enlarged.  The  features,  therefore,  are,  the  nave, 
the  chancel  between  a north  and  south  transept, 
a south  porch,  a small  robing-room,  and  western 
bell-turret  and  the  receptacle  for  the  bier,  &c., 
under  the  north  transept,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  obtained  from  the  fail  of  the  ground  from 
south  to  north.  The  chancel,  which  is  25  ft.  by  ; 
18  ft.,  is  flanked  on  the  south  by  an  old  oak 
screen  ; on  tho  north  aide,  by  an  open  oak  and 
yew  partition,  and  the  robing-room. 


M.  Cn.  Guerin  has  called  attention  to  a 
new  method  of  obtaining,  by  cold  process,  a 
silicate  completely  insoluble,  which  can  be 
applied  either  as  an  external  coating,  as  in  the 
case  of  glass  and  iron,  or  made  to  penetrate 
through  the  interior  of  the  substance,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
matters.  The  process  is  very  simple  : a thin 
coating  of  slaked  lime  made  into  a paste  with 
water,  or  whitewash,  is  laid  on  the  object  to  be 
silicatised,  and  when  this  baa  been  allowed  to 
dry  silicate  of  potash  is  applied  over  the  coating ; 
the  effect,  it  is  asserted,  being  that  all  the 
portions  touched  by  the  solution  of  potash 
become  completely  insoluble,  and  of  very  great 
adherence.  In  order  to  obtain  an  insoluble 
silicate  in  the  interior  of  a substance,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  impregnate  it  by  immersing  it  in 
whitewash,  or  lime-water,  and  when  it  is  dry  to 
steep  it  in  a solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash. 

By  this  means  it  is  proposed  to  prevent  tho 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  by  petri- 
lying  them ; also  to  protect  porous  bufiding 
stones  and  brick  against  air  and  damp  j iron,  by 
a coating  of  paper  pulp  or  other  finely  divided 
woody  matter  mixed  with  slaked  lime. 

Again,  letters,  characters,  or  any  other  device 
can  be  traced  with  the  silicate  on  any  surface 
spread  with  lime,  and  those  portions  touched  by 
the  silicate  will  alone  adhere  and  become 
insoluble.  Or,  if  they  be  traced  with  a solution 
of  gum  Arabic,  and  the  whole  be  washed  over 
with  the  silicate,  the  parts  protected  by  tho 
gum  can  be  washed  off,  the  rest  remaining  in 
relief,  as  tho  letters,  &c.,  do  in  the  first  case. 

The  process  described  must  surely  be  Ran- 
some’s. 


THREATENED  STRIKE  OF  JOURNEYMEN 
HOUSE-PAINTERS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 


The  Journeymen  House-Painters  having  made 
In  the  east  ^ demand  for  a rise  in  their  wages  to  8d.  per  hour, 
wall  and  gable  there  is  a three-light  traceried  a meeting  of  the  principal  employers  in  thia 


window  filled  with  stained  glass,  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  T.  Baillie  & Co.,  of  London  ; 
and  on  the  west  there  is  an  arch,  resting  on 
carved  corbels,  supporting  the  east  gable  of  the 
nave.  The  roof  is  of  the  old  oak  forming  the 
former  covering.  The  floor  is  laid  with  geometrical 
tiles,  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  The  nave,  which 
is  54  ft.  by  15  ft.,  is  roofed  with  the  old  oak,  and  is 
lighted  by  three  three-light  and  one  single- 
light square  - headed  foliated  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  w'alls,  and  one  two  - light 
arch  - headed  traceried  window  in  the  west 
gable.  Tho  two  transepts,  which  are  severally 
19  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.  6 in.,  are  roofed — the  south 
transept,  with  the  old  oak,  and  the  north  with 
other  timber.  They  are  each  lighted  with  an 
arch-headed  traceried  window  in  the  north  and 
south  gables,  and  a three-light  square-headed 
window  in  the  east  wall.  The  east  gable  and 
bell-turret  have  been  rebuilt,  tho  whole  roof  re- 
alated  with  Carnarvonshire  slates,  the  whole  of 
tho  interior  re- seated.  The  general  style  of  the 
church  is  Late  Second  Pointed,  and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes,  of 
Llanaantffraid-glan-Conway,builder,  from  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 


branch  of  trade  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the- 
Marylebone  Literary  Institution,  Edwards-atreet, 
Portman-square,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  iust. 
About  eighty  representatives  of  fijma  attended. 
Mr.  John  G.  Grace  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
said,  — “We  are  met  here  to  consider  a ques* 
tion  of  great  importance  both  to  our  workmen 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  I will  state  as  briefly 
as  possible  what  are  the  facts.  I hold  in  my 
hand  a printed  memorial  of  the  Operative 
Painters  of  Loudon  to  the  employers.  It  is 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  London  Central  Society 
of  Painters  by  a committee  of  four  members 
and  a secretary  pro  tern.  This  memorial  claims 
from  us  8d.  per  hour,  being,  as  they  state,  the 
same  wages  as  others  in  the  building  trade 
have.  Soon  after  the  sending  forth  of  this 
memorial,  however,  a printed  hand-bill  has  been 
circulated  demanding  72d.  per  hour  as  a mini- 
mum wage,  and  the  men  of  several  fii-ms  have 
already  struck  for  those  wages.  Such  being  tho 
situation,  it  became  necessary  that  the  various 
employers  should  meet  together  to  consider,  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  what  should  be 
done.  You  will  recollect,  that  a very  short  time 
ago,  I believe  scarcely  a twelvemonth,  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  joarneymen  painters  called  upon 
the  principal  employers,  and  by  a reasonable  and 
temperate  explanation  indnced  them  to  raise  their 
vragoB  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  This  was  deemed 
a fair  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  a demand  for  a still  farther  advance 
comes  now  with  rather  a bad  grace.  In 
speaking  of  a rate  of  wages  for  house-painters, 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  that  the  men  are 
necessarily  divided  into  two  classes ; — the  one, 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  common  kind  of 
work  called  plain  painting  j the  other,  those  who 
are  skilled  workmen,  and  are  able  to  do  better 
kinds  of  work,  and  can  use  the  pencil  as  well  as 
the  brush.  You  cannot  in  justice  pay  the  same 
wages  to  the  two  classes — to  the  common  painter 
who  works  at  palings  and  iron  railings,  as  to  the 
man  who  picks  in  delicate  mouldings  and 
elaborate  ornament;  nor  can  you  put  this  skilled 
workman  to  do  the  coarser  work.  The  man  who 
in  our  business  improves  himself,  and  shows 
intelligence  and  ability,  is  worth  more  and  ought 
to  be  paid  more  than  the  rough  hand.  For  my- 
self, since  the  agreement  to  whichl  have  referred, 

I adopted  the  7d.  per  hour  as  the  pay  of  the 
ordinary  painters,  and  I gave  7Jd.  to  the  better 
men.  I am  bound  to  say,  that  I have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  painters  as  a class.  I have  known 
them  pretty  intimately  during  my  business  life 
of  more  than  forty  years.  I can  say,  that  during 
that  time,  though  my  men  have  coutiiiually  been 
in  houses  full  of  valuable  property,  I cannot  re- 
call any  instance  of  dishonesty  by  them,  and  I 
have  continually  received  testimony  of  their 
good  conduct.  I wish  well  to  them,  and  trust 
not  to  have  a dispute  ; but  I do  not  believe  that 
this  threat  of  a strike  comes  from  the  better 
class  of  the  men.  I believe  rather  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ' muffs  ’ and  the  idlers,  and 
especially  from  the  owners  of  public-houses  fre- 
quented by  those  idlers.  To  meet  the  question 
properly,  a series  of  resolutions  have  been  pre- 
pared, which  will  be  brought  before  you  by 
varions  gentlemen  for  your  careful  consideration, 
and  I venture  to  hope  that  our  discussion  will 
be  conducted  with  that  good  feeling  which  is 
most  likely  to  bring  this  subject  to  a happy  con- 
clusion.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  discussed 
and  passed ; — 

Ist.  Moved  by  Mr.  Donaldson  (of  Gillows), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

“ That  it  19  not  jost  and  equitable  to  give  uniform  wages 
to  journeymen  house-painters,  the  scale  of  usefulness  and 
ability  being  so  varied.” 

2nd.  Moved  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Trollope,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Boyd : — 

“That  tho  increased  wages  of  7d.  per  hour  recently 
requested  by  tho  men  themselves,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
employers,  is  ample  for  ordinary  painters,  giving  for  a 
day’s  work  of  ten  hours,  69.  lOd.,  and  that  higher  wages 
should  be  a matter  of  agreement  between  the  operative 
and  his  employer,  according  to  his  skill  and  merit.” 

3rd.  Moved  by  Mr.  P.  Graham,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Collman : — 

“That  a committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  any 
.deputation  of  working  painters,  or  to  act  in  anj'  manner 
they  may  consider  advisable  towards  terminating  the 
present  diOiculty.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

A JUNCTION  railway,  between  the  North- 
Western  and  the  Charing-cross  station  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  has  been  sanctioned  at  a 
North-Western  Whamcliffe  meeting.  It  was 
explained  that  the  London  and  North-Western 
and  South-Eastern  were  not  under  the  agree- 
ment to  find  capital  for  construction,  but  when 
it  was  constructed,  were  to  guarantee  5 per  cent, 
to  the  extent  of  20,0001.  each  (together  40,0001), 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  earnings.  There, 
however,  conld  be  no  doubt  that  the  earnings 
would  be  more  than  sufficient. 

The  Bill  for  the  pneumatic  railway  under  the 
Mersey  has  now  virtually  passed  into  law.  The 
railway  will  pass  under  the  bed  of  the  Mersey 
from  a point  opposite  James-street,  Liverpool, 
to  a point  near  the  Woodside  Hotel  in  Birken- 
head. The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be 
350,0001.,  in  17,500  shares  of  201.  each,  with  a 
power  to  borrow  116,600Z.,  and  to  create  and 
issue  debenture  stock. 

The  East  Lancashire  Railway  viaduct,  Preston, 
is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and  workmen 
are  employed  in  making  extensive  repairs.  The 
viaduct  was  made  about  twenty  years  aco.  The 
amount  of  Mr.  Cornie’s  contract  for  the  embank- 
ment and  viaduct  was  55,0001.  The  viaduct  is 


a brick  construction,  composed  of  sixty-three 
arches,  with  two  or  three  of  the  piers  nearly 
double  the  thickness  of  the  others,  for  the 
absorption  of  vibration.  The  surface-bricks, 
however,  are  now  crumbling  away  in  every 
direction,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  decay, — 
the  joint  effect  of  vibration  caused  by  heavy 
trains,  the  action  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
powerful  currents  of  water  forced  through  the 
arches  on  every  occasion  of  fiood  or  high  tide. 
The  embankment  of  the  North  Union.  Railway, 
which  was  parallel  to  the  East  Lancashire  lino 
at  their  entrance  to  Preston,  at  a distance  of 
about  300  yards,  was  opened  in.  October,  1838, 
and  has  not  needed  repair  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  when  travelling  in  a railway- 
carriage,  collected  some  of  the  particles  of  dust 
which  floated  in  the  air,  and  which  seemed  to 
shine  with  a metallic  lustre.  On  examination 
these  are  said  to  have  been  found  to  be  in 
reality  rolled  plates  of  iron,  which  seemed  to 
have  teen  heavily  pressed  and  tom  up  from  the 
surface. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted,  for  the  week  ending  the 
2nd  of  June,  on  12,3*13  miles,  to  698,6251.,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  on 
12,075  miles,  to  712,2811.,  showing  an  increase 
of  268  miles  and  a decrease  of  13,656Z. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

In  Yice-Chancellor  Wood’s  Court,  last  week, 
the  Attorney-General  said  he  was  instructed  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  against  the  corporation 
of  Norwich  to  restrain  them  from  casting  sewage 
into  the  river.  Mr.  Bird  said  he  appeared  in 
behalf  of  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  and  waa 
instmeted  to  ask  that  the  motion  should  stand 
over  to  give  time  to  answer  the  affidavits.  As 
the  bill  had  only  been  very  recently  filed,  he 
would  propose  that  the  relator  should  at  once 
give  notice  of  motion  for  a decree,  allowing  a 
fortnight  instead  of  a month  to  answer  the 
affidavits.  This  course  was  assented  to,  and  the 
motion  was  turned  into  a motion  for  decree. 
The  Sewage  Committee  at  the  Board  of  Health 
meeting  on  Thursday,  reported  that,  having 
taken  counsel’s  opinion,  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  application  for  an  injunction  could  not  be 
successfully  resisted.  The  corporation  there- 
upon unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  necessary 
to  divert  the  sewage  from  the  river,  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  best  means  by  which  this  object  could  be 
efl’ected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  r.  The  Patent  Eureka 
Manure,  &c.,  Company,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  it  was  stated  that  the  defendants,  who 
had  a manufactory  at  Hythe,  in  Chester,  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure  from  night  soil  and 
animal  matter, had  been  convicted  for  a nuisance; 
and  as  they  had  not  abated  it,  the  prosecution 
had  obtained  a rule  calling  upon  the  defendants 
to  show  cause  why  a fine  should  not  be  imposed, 
and  the  nuisance  abated. 

.Affidavits  were  put  in  on  both  sides  relative  to 
the  nuisance,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  nuisance 
was  being  continued  only  until  such  time  as  the 
company  could  bo  wound  up,  and  provision  made 
by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sewage  of  the  town  ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  rule  should  be 
enlarged,  a nominal  fine  only  to  be  imposed, 
provided  the  manufacture  was  discontinued  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
pollution  of  rivers  says  ; — 

“All  expedients  for  disposal  of  town  sewage  otherwise 
than  by  application  to  land,  seems  to  U9,  on  one  gronnd 
or  another,  objectionable.  Cesspits  in  towns  corrupt  the 
sir  and  corrupt  well-water;  they  are  incompatible  with 
public  health,  and  sboold  be  abolished.  Sewerage  has, 
therefore,  become  a necessity  for  any  large  community. 
The  difficulty  is  to  deal  with  the  volume  of  sewage  thus 
concentrated,  so  as  not  to  cause  a nuisance  either  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  rivers.  Disinfectants  and  filtration 
have  been  tried  in  many  forms,  but  without  success.  As 
applied  to  sewage,  disinfectants  do  not  disinfect,  and 
filter-beds  do  not  filter.  Both  attempts  have  been  costly 
failures.  The  local  board  of  health  at  Croydon  at  one 
time  were  spending  large  sums  annually  on  chemical  and 
mechanical  experiments  to  no  purpose  but  to  expose 
themselves  to  law-suits ; they  then  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  sewage  irrigation. 

In  order  fully  to  ascertain  tho  effects  upon  health  of 
sewage  irrigation,  we  have  visited  the  principal  places  at 
which  that  process  is  carried  on;  viz.,  Croydon,  Nor- 
wood, ‘Worthing,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh.  We  also  held 
open  public  inquiries  at  'Worthing,  Croydon,  and  Nor- 
wood. 

“ At  Worthing  we  found  the  sewage  works,  which  have 
now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a year,  unobjection- 
able. Not  a single  case  of  sickness  was  attributed  to  the 
irrigation.  With  regard  to  Croydon,  the  inbahitants  of 


that  town  generally  cannot  suffer  from  their  irrigation  i 
fields,  the  sewage  farm  at  Beddiugton  being  a distance  of  | 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  At  the  public  inquiry  ' 
all  the  witnesses,  medical  gentlemen  and  others,  were  | 
agreed  that  the  irrigation  works  were  not  injurious  to  | 
health.  As  to  the  irrigation  works  at  Norwood,  no  com-  * 
laints  have  been  made  by  the  persons  representing  that  I 
istrict  upon  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  Croydon,  and  I 
the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  Norwood  is  low.  Some  | 
dissatisfaction,  however,  is  felt  by  one  or  two  proprietors  | 
and  occupants  of  house  property  in  the  immediate  nci^-  . 
bourhood  of  the  works;  and  Dr.  Gresswell,  one  of  the  1 
local  practitioners,  stated  that  the  question  had  occurred  j 
to  him  as  one  worthy  of  investigation  whether  certain  | 
peculiar  cases  of  illness,  resembling  ague,  which  he  had  i 
met  with  in  the  district,  might  not  have  been  caused  by  ; 
miasma  from  the  irrigated  fields.  The  works  ate  incon- 
veniently near  to  tho  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  m^  j 
exercise  a depreciatory  influence  on  the  value  of  ad-  I 
joining  houses;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  I 
no  ground  exists  for  serious  apprehension  of  miaama^from  j 

fields  irrigated  with  sewage. 

If  sewage  irrigation  had  really  bred  a special  class  of  | 
diseases,  it  would  hsrdly  have  been  tolerated  for  two  cea-  I 
turies  on  so  vast  a scale  near  Edinburgh.  i 

It  is  necessary  not  to  mistake  instances  of  abuse  for  i 
defects  in  the  system  of  sewage  irrigation.  Sewage,  if  1 

fresh,  and  in  the  open  air,  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ( 

smell.  If  sewage  be  pent  up  in  sewers  and  discharged  on  I 

the  land  in  a state  of  active  putrescence;  or  if,  as  toot  ( 

place  once  at  Norwood,  the  depositing  tank  is  allowed  to  i 

get  out  of  order ; or  if,  as  at  Edinburgh,  the  carriers  are  •. 

so  rudely  constructed  and  so  neglected  as  to  become  i 

reservoirs  of  stagnant  sewage  and  accumulating  places  of  i 
corrupt  sewage  deposit,  unpleasant,  if  not  mischievous,  | 
consequences  must  be  expected ; but  these  are  cases  of  { 
abuse,  preventible  by  common  care.  I 

Sewage  water,  if  passed  over  a sufficient  area  of  grass  I 
land,  passes  off  bright,  tasteless,  and  without  smell. 

There  may  be  a difficulty  in  some  cases  in  finding  land  | 
available  for  sewage  irrigation,  but,  with  the  exception  of  ^ 
lauds  liable  to  be  flooded,  there  seems  to  be  no  soil  that  t 
will  not  serve  the  purpose.  Between  the  light  and  blow-  i 
ing  ssnds  of  Edinburgh  and  the  stiff  olaj*  of  South  ) 
Norwood  are  included  all  the  mechanical  differences  of  » 
soil  which  can  be  met  with  in  this  country,  but  at  both  l 
extremes  we  flud  the  application  of  sewage  attended  with  i 
success.  . . 

Tho  same  land  will  serve  the  purpose  of  sewage  imga-  { 
tion  continuously.  The  process  to  the  soil  is  one  not  of 
exhaustion,  but  of  constant  renovation.  Part  of  the  i: 
Craigentinny  meadows  has  been  coniinuously  irrigated  l 
for  two  centuries.  Sewage  can  be  pumped  any  height  and  i 
carried  any  distance.  Its  conveyance,  therefore,  to  a 
iven  point  is  merely  a matter  of  coat.  There  is  no  real  t 
ilEcuJty  in  dealing  with  sewage,  whether  the  volume  be,  p 
as  at  Norwood,  a few  gallons  per  head,  or,  as  we  are  ^ 
informed  that  it  is  at  Croydon,  from  two  to  four  times  t. 
as  great  as  the  water  supply  of  that  town.  On  a clay  soil  » 
(or  wherever  pumping  is  necessary)  it  is  desirable  to  ' 
restrict  the  dilution.  On  a gravelly  porous  soil,  on  the  f 
contrary,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Marriage,  it  is  an  advantage  i 
that  the  sewage  should  be  largely  diluted,  since  it  is  then  i 
much  mote  readily  distributed  over  the  surface. 


THE  YICTORIA  INSTITUTE. 

A SOCIETY  called  “the  Victoria  Institute,  or 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,”  was  */ 
established  a year  ago,  “for  the  ijurpose  of 
defending  revealed  truth  from  unwarranted  i 
attacks  made  upon  it  in  the  name  of  science.” 
The  society  recently  held  their  first  dinner  in  - 
■Willis’s  Rooms,  when  an  able  inaugural  address  v 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  !i 
M.A.,  Cantab,  vice-president.  This  address  has 
been  published  by  Hardwicke,  of  Piccadilly,  i 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  not  on  the  | 
side  of  those  who  make  “ unwarranted  attacks  ” ; 
upon  the  truths  revealed  by  “the  Spirit  of- 
Truth  ” in  the  Bible  ; but  who  is  to  be  the  jndge  f 
of  what  is  unwarranted  and  what  is  warranted  ? !' 
To  ns  this  distinction  seems  to  settle  nothing  as; 
regards  anything  like  a reason  for  either  joining  ii 
this  new  institute  or  opposing  it.  Bishop  j 
Colenso,  Mr,  Darwin  himself,  or  the  author  of  the  \ 
“ Vestiges,”  might,  under  it,  become  a member  li 
with  perfect  conscientiousness  and  consistency,  . 
still  holding  his  own  opinions.  On  the  other  j. 
hand,  there  is  a latent  scepticism  in  the  very  first  I' 
principles  of  the  Institute  which  may  with-i 
hold  many  from  joining  it.  “The  Spirit  of. 
Truth,” — the  Holy  Spirit, — who  revealed  the. 
truths  in  the  Bible,  and  who  constitutes  “ the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  i 
into  the  world,”  and  is  capable  of  “ teaching  usi; 
all  things,  and  bringing  all  things  to  onr  remem- 
brance,” — for  in  him  are  “ aU  the  treaanres  ofp 
wisdom  and  knowledge”  centred,  in  “ every f 
man,” — is  completely  ignored  in  the  rev.  vice- » 
president’s  inaugural  address.  He  seems  tot 
confound  this  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Bible  itself,! 
which  is  a mere  fragmentary  manifestation  of  thel 
“ truths  ” which  emanate  from  this  great  living  t 
fountain  of  “ all  truth”  in  every  man,— a foun-;. 
tain  to  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  were' 
ever  reverting  ; and  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  BO  practical  and  homely  a nature  as  even  to 
give  special  instructions  to  the  ploughman  how! 
to  “cast  abroad  the  fitches  and  scatter  the 
cummin,” — how  to  be  atout  the  fitches  and  bruise 
the  bread  com ; which  processes  are  all  described  i 
as  “coming  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (inp 
His  kingdom  within  the  man),  which  is  wond^^ 
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will  be  discussed : — 1.  Is  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  archaeological  traditions  in  their  in- 
tegrity,  to  establish  a marked  distinction  be- 
tween old  bnildings  and  the  parts  which  may  be 
added  to  them  from  time  to  time  ? 2.  Under 
what  circnmstances  is  an  artist,  engaged  in  the 
completion  of  a Medimval  building  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  sculptured  or  painted  figures,  permitted 
to  introduce  costume  other  than  that  belonging 
to  the  age  in  which  the  building  was  erected  ? 
3.  How  far  does  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
ancient  buildings  render  necessary  an  alteration 
of  the  form  of  the  old  lighting  arrangements  ? 
The  remaining  questions  are  merely  of  local 
interest. 


every  edifice  in  every  ‘Regio,’  oi  vard,  of  the  city;  some 
very  curious  Medieval  manuscripte  describing  the  various 
buildings,  with  the  inscriptions  then  existing  thereon, 
and  intended  as  a sort  of  guide-books  for  pilgrims,  parti- 
cularly the  ‘prdo  Eomanus,’  and  what  is  called  the 
‘ Anonymus  Einsiedlensis;'  and  of  coarse  the  numerous 
aUuaions  in  all  classic  authors,  particularly  the  valuable 
though  imperfect  work  of  Varro  de  LinguA  Latina. 

A most  curious  and  important  authority  has  also  been 
repeatedly  consulted,  usually  called  the  Lapides  Capito- 
lini.  These  are  fragments  of  marble,  formerly  part  of  the 

Savement  of  the  temple  caUed  that  of  Romulus  and 
emus,  on  which  was  incised  a complete  plan  of  Rome  to 
a large  scale,  showing  every  house  and  almost  eTcry 
column.” 

“ Another  great  source  of  information  has  been  derived 
from  the  reverses  of  numerous  medals,  on  which  it  wa& 
customary  to  give  representations  of  the  different  public 
buildings  about  the  time  of  their  erection;  and  also  from 
some  existing  bas-reliefs.” 


fal  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working;”  for 
“his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion  and 
doth  teach  him”  (Isaiah  xxvin.  23 — 29).  The 
rev.  vice-president  is  clearly  a practical  infidel 
in  regard  to  all  such  special  teachings  as  this, 
or  the  possibility  of  unsealing  the  hidden  foun- 
tain of  Wisdom  which  is  “shut  up”  in  “the 
temple,”  which  is  the  body  of  “ every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.” 


TKOCADEEO  AND  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  1867. 

At  the  Butte  de  Trocadero,  no  longer  a hutte 
properly  speaking,  but  a vast  qnarry,  to  be 
bronghc  to  a regular  slope  when  excavated,  the 
works  continue  with  amazing  vigour.  On  gala 
days,  and  especially  on  15th  of  August,  the  Em- 
peror’s fete,  this  was  the  elevated  spot  chosen 
for  a magnificent  display  of  fireworks.  A large 
“place”  is  to  be  created  here,  of  greater  area 
than  that  of  the  Place  do  la  Concord,  into  which 
will  debouch  eight  grand  thoroughfares,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  described  in  our  pages 
when  speaking  of  the  improvements  of  Chaillot 
and  Passy.  These  are  the  Boulevard  Benjamin 
Delessert  and  the  Boulevard  Franklin,  which 
traverse  Passy ; the  Boulevard  de  la  Muette,  a 
continuation  of  the  Chaussee  de  la  Muette,  a 
charming  avenue  in  front  of  the  Passy  station  of 
the  Autenil  Railway  j the  Avenue  de  I’Emperenr, 
40  metres  wide  5 the  Avenue  du  Roi  de  Rome, 
which  starts  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I’Etoile  at  right  angles  to  the  Champs  Elyseesj 
the  Avenne  de  Saint-Denis,  leading  from  the 
Porte  de  Nenilly  j the  Avenue  d’Jena ; and 
lastly,  the  Boulevard  de  I’Empereur,  which, 
breasting  the  Challiot  slope  will  descend  towards 
the  Seine  on  a series  of  arches  formed  of  h^ton 
agglomM,  or  compressed  concrete,  faced  ex- 
ternally with  stone. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  works  progress 
at  a uniform  rate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
being  completed  in  proper  time.  Some  appre- 
bensions  to  the  effect  that  the  opening  of  a war 
would  be  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  have 
naturally  been  felt  by  the  public.  But  the 
commissioners  are  determined  that  no  circum- 
stance in  the  natural  order  of  events,  of  any 
nature,  even  political, — that  is  to  say,  nothing 
short  of  some  accident,  shall  prevent  every  one 
of  tho  concluded  arrangements  from  being 
punctually  carried  out. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  National  Schools,  Bcccles,  Suffolh. — The 
Committee  for  building  these  schools  have 
selected  the  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Hay- 
ley  & Dawes,  architects,  Manchester. 


ART  GOSSIP  PROM  BELGIUM. 

The  Antwerp  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Pino  Arts,  announces  that  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  the  year  1867,  for  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 1.  Sculpture,  “ Ruth  gleaning  in  the 
Field  of  Booz.”  The  model  is  to  be  not  less  than 
3 ft.  6 in.  high.  Should  -the  work  be  thought  of 
sufficient  merit,  the  Society  will  cause  it  to  bo 
executed  in  marble  or  bronze.  2.  Classic  archi- 
tecture. Design  for  Public  Baths,  including  a 
ewimming-bath,  cafe,  and  restaurant,  suitable 
for  a town  of  200,000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a tidal  river.  3.  Pointed  architec- 
ture of  the  fourteenth  century.  Design  for  a 
Summer  Residence  suitable  for  a member  of  a 
RoyalFamily.  4.  Architectural  decoration.  Grand 
Stand  for  a race-course,  including  a royal  box. 
5.  Decorative  sculpture.  Design  for  a chimney- 
piece  suitable  for  a townbali  of  the  first  class. 
The  prize  in  each  section  will  be  a medal  and 
BIX  hundred  francs,  except  in  tho  second  and 
third,  where  the  prize  consists  of  a medal,  and 
five  hundred  francs.  None  but  Belgian  artists, 
or  foreign  artists  domiciled  in  Belgium,  will  be 
aRowed  to  compete.  The  6th  of  June,  1867,  is 
Uf  A which  works  can  be  received. 

MM.  Portaels  & Slingeneyer  have  been  unani- 
mously elected  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Portugal. 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Monuments,  will  take  place  at  Brussels,  on 
tho  Ifith  of  June,  when  the  following  subjects 


INDIAN  TELEGRAPHIC  DELAYS. 

We  have  of  late  been  tolerably  familiar  with 
complaints  of  delay  against  the  Indian  tele- 
graphs. A circular  which  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Goveruor-General  of  India  to  the 
several  departments,  throws  a little  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Government  officers  have  the 
power  to  order  telegraphic  despatches  to  be  sent 
as  “precedence,”  “confidential,”  or  “ clear-line" 
messages.  In  tbe  first  case,  partially  transmitted 
messages  are  allowed  to  be  finished,  before  the 
Government  despatch  is  sent ; bnt  in  “ clear- 
line  ” messages,  all  traffic  is  stopped  instanta- 
neonsly;  and  when  tho  magic  word,  “confi- 
dential,” is  added,  the  whole  of  the  offices 
through  which  the  wires  pass  are  cleared,  and 
not  only  is  the  traffic  stopped  on  the  line  used,  but 
also  the  traffic  on  all  the  other  lines  whose  wires 
pass  through  any  of  the  offices  on  that  lino.  Thus, 
“ clear-line  ” clears  the  line,  and  “ confidential  ” 
clears  the  offices  j also  certain  fussy  officials,  it 
appears,  have  been  making  rather  too  free  use 
of  their  privileges  in  this  respect,  and  the 
Governor-General,  whilst  giving  them  a caution, 
says  that  he  has  “seen"  agoodmany  confidential 
messages  of  late,  the  contents  of  many  of  which 
were  really  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant such  grievous  obstruction.  The  necessity 
for  this  interference  with  the  public  convenience 
is  tbe  less  urgent,  inasmuch  as  tho  signallers  are 
bound  by  heavy  penalties  to  keep  all  messages 
secret,  whether  Government  messages  or  not. 


REVOLVING  VENETIAN  SHUTTERS. 

An  arrangement  of  iron  shutters  has  been 
patented  by  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.,  which 
affords  thorough  ventilation  and  shade,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  security  of  a revolving 
iron  shutter.  The  laths  are  made  in  iron  and 
wood,  flat,  rounded,  or  curvilinear,  as  required  ; 
but,  instead  of  the  hinges  being  fastened  by 
rivets  or  screws  on  the  back  of  laths,  as  in 
the  ordinary  revolving  shutters,  the  binges 
form  continuous  bands  from  the  roller,  on 
which  the  shutter  coils  to  the  bottom,  and  by 
which  the  shutter  is  made  to  lower.  Tbe  top 
edge  of  each  lath  is  connected  at  intervals 
by  means  of  flaps  to  the  continuous  bands  of 
hinges,  leaving  the  lower  edge  of  the  lath  free 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  required. 
Each  lath  is  fastened  to  the  one  immediately 
above  it  by  the  means  of  points  working  on  a 
centre  fitted  to  the  end  of  each  lath  at  its  lower 
edge.  By  an  easy  contrivance,  the  grooves  in 
which  the  shutters  ascend  and  descend  are 
thrown  open,  and  allow  the  shutter  to  take  the 
shape  of  a Venetian  blind.  The  increased  cost 
is  not  great,  so  that  they  will  doubtless  come 
into  use,  at  any  rate,  in  first-class  buildings. 


“ ROME  AS  IT  WAS,”  AND  “ ROME  AS 
IT  IS.” 

Under  these  titles  Messrs.  Graves  & Co.  have 
published  chromo  • lithographs  of  two  large 
drawings,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  exhi- 
biced  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  some 
little  time  ago.  It  was  at  tho  suggestion  of  tbe 
late  Luigi  Canina  that  Mr.  Ashpitel  attempted  a 
task  for  which,  accomplished,  erudite,  and  pains- 
taking, he  was  well  qualified.  The  prints  are 
accompanied  with  a valuable  pamphlet,  com- 
prising a description  and  key,  showing  the 
authorities  for  the  various  restorations  : — 

" First,  erery  accessible  inscription,  particularly  tbe 
eelebrsted  Monumentum  Anevrannm ; those  very  raluable 
early  manuscripts,  usually  caUed  tho  works  of  Kepona- 
ries,  being  short  descriptions  or  rather  catalogues  of| 


We  discussed  several  necessarily  doubtful 
points  in  Mr.  Asbpitel’s  restoration,  at  the  time  it 
was  first  exhibited,  and  need  not  return  to  them. 

The  two  views  are  taken  from  nearly  the  same 
point  J but  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  at  first 
sight,  because  of  the  difference  shown  in  the 
levels,  brought  about  partly  through  raising  the 
point  of  sight  and  the  horizontal  line,  in  the 
view  of  “ Rome  as  it  was,”  and  partly  through 
the  elevation  of  the  present  level,  by  the  debris 
of  ancient  buildings  and  the  other  operations  of 
time. 

Messrs.  Kell,  Brothers,  have  translated  the 
drawings  very  fairly,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend the  interesting  result  as  fully  frame-worthy 
for  libraries  and  studios. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  SHEFFIELD  ANI> 
DESTRUCTION  OP  ROTHERHAM. 

My  article  in  the  Builder  has  provoked,  ae. 
you  will  observe,  a semi-official  paragraph  in  the 
Sheffield  Independent,  which  I enclose ; and  ae 
they  impute  blundering,  ignorance,  and  improper 
motives  to  my  communication,  I trust  you  will 
afford  me  space  for  a reply. 

It  is  now  suggested,  for  the  first  time,  after 
the  protests  of  the  Builder,  that  the  proposed 
scheme  of  drainage  is  one  of  a general  system  j 
and,  by  the  time  it  is  commenced,  a further  plan 
of  outfall  sewers,  or  system  of  deodorization,  will 
be  adopted ; and  it  is  not  now  intended  to  make 
the  River  Don  the  main  sewer  for  the  district. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  proposed  drainage  will 
not  increase  the  foulness  of  the  River  Don  more 
than  it  has  been  liable  to  for  many  years ; and  this, 
I suppose,  they  consider  they  have  a right  to  do 
(the  right  of  usage),  and  that  it  is  a tangible 
argument  for  doing  that  which  every  other  town 
is  trying  to  avoid,  and  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Queen,  the  Parliament,  and  the  6lite  of  the 
nation. 

The  works  of  the  main  outfall  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  Parliamentary  powers  ; and  wo 
know  well  what  that  means,  what  plausible  pre- 
texts may  be  made,  what  dangerous  delays  may 
be  created,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  accumu- 
lated foulness  and  filthy  exuberance  of  Sheffield, 
with  its  200,000  inhabitants,  will  be  poured  out 
and  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Don,  spread- 
ing disease  and  its  attendant  miseries  far  and 
wide,  and  blighting  with  death  the  innocent 
people  who  have  the  misfortune  to  live  upon  its 
dangerous  banks.  I see  that  at  the  meeting  of  tho 
Council,  on  the  13th  inst.,  instructions  are  to  be 
given  to  the  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
system  of  deodorization,  showing  that  it  is  only 
just  now  thought  of ; and  this  may  be  done  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  avert  present  evils,  and, 
until  powers  are  obtained,  to  execute  the  sug- 
gested outfall  sewer,  or,  more  properly,  to  apply 
the  fertilizing  matterof  the  sewage  to  agricultural 
purposes.  The  chairman  of  the  health  com- 
mittee has  coolly  assured  the  Rotherham  people 
that  their  small  quantity  of  sewage  will  not 
sensibly  affect  tho  river,  and  that  smalJ  quantity 
will  be  something  approaching  closely  to  their 
water  supply,  which  has  been  thought  so  lar^e 
as,  if  abstracted  from  tho  Don,  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river.  (See 
Evidence  on  Sheffield  Water  Bill.)  Sheffield  is 
now  only  partially  and  inefficiently  drained, 
having  only  recently  obtained  Parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  sanitary  works  to  be  carried 
out ; and  instead  of  being  in  the  van,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  in  the  rear  of  almost  every  other  place  ; 
and  we  may  imagine  what  a large  amount  of 
sewage  will  bo  turned  into  the  river  from 
200,000  inhabitants,  when  proper  sewers  and 
drains  are  made,  the  cesspool  system  abandoned, 
and  no  filth  is  allowed  to  soak  into  the  subsoil 
on  which  tho  town  stands.  It  may  be  very 
pleasant  and  very  convenient  thus  to  get  rid  of 
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their  own  filth  and  nuisaacea  cheaply  and 
quickly,  but  I apprehend  they  have  no  right  to 
do  it  so  as  to  be  a serious  injury  and  annoyance 
to  their  neighbours. 

I therefore  think,  if  any  blundering  has  taken 
place,  it  has  been  exclusively  done  by  the 
authorities  of  Sheffield,  in  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  making  their  internal  sewers,  and  just 
carrying  the  sewage  from  themselves  without 
considering  a proper  system  of  outfall,  or  cal- 
culating upon  the  efi'ect  it  is  likely  to  produce 
upon  the  river,  as  this  is  thought  at  the  present 
day  a sine  gna  non  in  all  perfect  drainage 
schemes. 

Sheffield,  I am  sure,  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  comments  on  her  sanitary  state,  or  to  criticisms 
on  her  plans  of  amendment,  because  she  is  only 
just  now  commencing  to  put  her  house  in  order. 
The  Kegistrar  - General’s  return  has  warned 
its  inhabitants,  week  by  week  and  year  by 
year,  for  a long  time  past,  of  the  very  low  ebb 
to  which  the  public  health  is  reduced,  how  many 
hundreds  are  wantonly  hurried  into  eternity 
with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  and 
even  the  solemn  repeated  death-knell  has  not 
roused  them  to  action ; and  yet,  forsooth,  they 
“ snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog,”  because 
they  are  mildly  advised  to  take  the  proper  steps, 
and  ” to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  others 
should  do  unto  them,”  and  wish  us  to  believe  in 
their  immaculate  nature : that  they  are,  as  the 
poet  says, — 

As  chaste  as  ice,  as  pare  as  snow," 

I see  the  persistence  of  the  corporation  in 
carrying  out  their  pet  scheme  of  dirtiness  will 
be  likely  to  bo  fatal  to  the  bill  of  the  Sheffield 
Water  Works  Company,  as  it  is  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  tooth  and  nail,  by  the  Doncaster 
Corporation  and  River  Don  Company ; but 
Rotherham,  I grieve  to  say,  looks  on  apatheti- 
cally. As  to  the  corporation  ever  carrying  out 
an  outfall  sewer,  if  permitted  once  to  quietly 
deposit  their  filth  and  nastiness  in  the  River 
Don,  at  the  place  pointed  out,  it  is  very  unlikely 
and  improbable,  unless  they  have  the  active  and 
healthy  stimulus  of  law  or  public  opinion  to 
prompt  them. 

To  you  are  eminently  due,  hir.  Editor,  the 
thanks  of  a large  community  for  affording  an 
opportunity  in  your  pages  of  exposing  and 
nipping  in  the  bud  a scheme  fraught  with  such 
great  danger,  and  averting,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  a public  calamity  from  this  district  j and 
never  has  the  press  shown  a more  independent 
position,  and  been  of  greater  service,  than  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  laying  open  their  valuable 
pages,  and  affording  facilities  for  the  discussion 
of  this  momentous  subject.  B.  B. 

N.B.  How  about  this  “ new  light  ” of  Dr. 
Letheby’s,  who  has  jnst  discovered  a process  by 
which  the  drainage  of  towns  will  not  appreciably 
affect  river  water  for  the  supply  of  the  inha- 
bitants? (See  Evidence  on  Sheffield  Water  Bill.) 


RATING  CHARING  CROSS  HOTEL. 

THE  CHASING  CROSS  HOTEL  V.  THE  PAIHSH  OF 
ST.  MAKITN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

Tuts  was  an  appeal  (Middlesex  Sessions)  by 
the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  Company,  against  a 
poor-rate  made  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  re- 
spect of  the  hotel,  by  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields. 

Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  White  appeared  for  the 
appellants ; Mr.  D.  Keane  and  Mr.  Poland  for 
the  respondents. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Field,  it 
appeared  that  by  the  rate  made  by  the  parish 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1865,  the  hotel  was  rated 
to  the  sum  of  9,8561.,  and  as  this  was  brought 
before  a special  sessions  of  the  parish,  after  a 
■short  discussion  it  was  decided  to  appeal  against 
the  assessment  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Haynes,  secretary  to  the  Charinf;  Cross  Hotel 
Company,  said  the  amount  received  at  the  hotel  lor  six 
montns  was  35,2281.,  which,  multiplied  by  two,  would 
make  the  annual  receipts  70,4561. 

Mr.  Edward  Ride,  surveyor  to  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  said  he  thought  this  hotel  was  a similar 
property  to  the  Pavilion  at  Folkestone,  and  the  Lord 
Warden  at  Dover,  and  he  should  say  that  the  rateable 
value  of  this  hotel  was  6,6251.  The  gross  value  was 
6,1001.,  and  from  this  must  be  deducted  the  amount  for 
insurance  and  repairs.  He  did  not  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  hotels,  as  he  bad  not  much  faith  in 
large  hotels  managed  by  companies. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee,  surveyor,  gave  the  gross  value  of  the 
hotel  as  6,CO01.  a-year,  but  irom  this  he  deducted  15  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  net  rateable  value  as  5,1001.  The  16  per 
cent,  was  for  insurance  and  repairs.  He  estimated  its 
value  according  to  its  cubical  contents,  and  its  situation. 
The  Grosvenor  Hotel  was  rated  at  4,0001.,  and  its  cubical 
•capacity  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel. 


The  cost  of  a building  was  no  guide  as  to  its  rateable 
value ; for  Baron  Rothschild's  house  cost  200,0001.,  and  he 
rated  it  at  3,5001. 

Mr.  Johu  Bridge,  manager  of  the  Palace  and  Burling- 
ton Hotels,  Buckingham  Gate,  said  he  should  be  sorry  to 
offer  6,0001.  a-year  lor  this  hotel. 

Mr.  Daniel  Cronin  said,  if  he  were  required  to  let  this 
hotel  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  get  more  than  5,6001. 
a-year  for  it,  with  an  ordinary  lease,  the  tenant  insuring, 
and  paying  all  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  a respectable  tenant  would  give  more. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  house  agent,  considered  that  6,6001. 
would  be  a proper  rental. 

Mr.  Frederick  Msrrable,  late  superintending  architect 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  thought  that  6,0001. 
would  be  the  outside  gross  rental. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Peofold  gave  similar  evidence. 

The  Aasistant- Judge  and  the  magistrates  retired  to 
consider  their  decision,  and  on  their  return  they  fixed  the 
rateable  amount  of  the  hotel  at  7,2641. 


COMPENSATION  CASE  AT  DERBY. 

A CLAIM  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Derby  Town 
and  County  Library  for  the  compulsory  taking, 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  of  their  premises 
in  Iron  Gate,  required  by  the  Local  Board  for 
the  widening  of  the  street,  has  just  been  settled 
by  arbitration.  Mr.  Jno.  S.  Norris,  of  Notting- 
ham, acted  as  the  arbitrator  for  the  claimants  ; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Bayliss,  of  Derby,  for  the 
Local  Board ; Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  of  Nottingham, 
being  appointed  umpire.  The  offer  of  the  Board 
was  1,800Z.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Library  was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stevens  £3,083  0 0 

Mr.  Jno.  Jackson 2,916  17  0 


Mr.  j.  C.  Gilbert 

Mr.  Jno.  Shaw 

. 2,840  0 0 
. 2,838  0 0 

Mr.  W.  Giles.., 

. 2,712  15  0 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson 

. 2,693  0 0 

The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Board 

were : — 

Mr.  E.  Thompson  

£1,760  16  6 

Mr.  T.  Newbold  

1,650  0 0 

Mr.  B.  Wilson 

1,705  0 0 

Mr.  G.  Thompson  

,,  1,795  0 0 

Mr.  S.  Smith 

1,795  0 0 

The  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  the  umpire  made 
his  award  for  1,9621.3  the  costs  of  the  inquiry 
consequently  falling  upon  the  Board. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Kahrs,  solicitor,  conducted  the  case 
for  the  Library  5 and  Mr.  Leech  for  the  Local 
Board. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Yomi  paper  being  always  open  to  the  evils 
attending  competitions,  and  as  we  think  they  are 
more  glaring  than  usual  in  this  case,  will  yon 
allow  us  to  give  a short  history  of  the  affair  ? 

In  the  year  1861  instructions  were  issued  for 
a series  of  complicated  bnildiugs  for  corporation 
and  other  local  purposes  : we  sent  in  designs, 
which  in  due  course  were  returned,  and  from 
that -day  to  this  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
premiums  being  paid,  or  the  name  or  names  of 
the  successful  architects.  About  the  middle  of 
last  year,  1865,  fresh  instructions  for  the  same 
purposes  and  upon  the  same  site  were  issued, 
with  the  addition  of  a new  town-hall ; these  in- 
structions were  most  elaborately  and  carefully 
drawn  up,  evincing  great  care  and  judgment,  with 
a nicety  and  exactitude  of  detail,  naming  every 
room  and  its  size,  and  in  all  the  important  cases 
the  heights  were  given.  The  sum  of  15,0001. 
was  named  as  the  cost  of  the  large  and  detailed 
inventory  of  the  various  buildings  contained  in 
sir  separate  and  detached  blocks. 

Having  sent  in  for  the  first  competition  we 
determined  to  try  the  second.  After  retaining 
the  drawings  of  the  second  competition  for  nine 
months  they  were  returned  without  a word  of 
thanks  or  explanation  as  to  the  result.  Upon 
writing  to  the  borough  surveyor,  demanding 
some  information  upon  the  matter,  we  received 
a letter  with  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  committee  : — 

“ Copy  of  Resolution. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  four 
designs  fur  the  new  town-hall  and  public  buildings, 
selected  by  them  from  the  nineteen  submitted  for  com- 
petition, as  the  best  in  order  of  merit,  cannot  be  carried 
out,  according  to  the  drawings  and  specification,  for  the 
amount  named  in  the  instructions  issued  to  architects ; — 

Resolved, — That  no  premium  be  awarded  to  any  of  the 
designs  sent  in.” 

If  the  forty  architects  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  two  competitions  had  been  asked 
to  furnish  designs  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness their  charges  would  have  amounted  to  at 
least  3,000Z.  It  appesirs  that  the  corporation  of 
Wolverhampton  have  the  power,  by  a simple 
resolution,  to  ignore  the  labours  of  the  whole  of 


the  forty.  The  result  has  proved  that  it  was  a 
simple  absurdity  and  impossibility  to  plan  the 
detailed  inventory  of  rooms  for  the  15,OOOZ. : 
this  was  a fact  known  to  us  when  our  draft 
design  was  made,  and  our  report  contained  an 
estimate  amounting  to  18,5001.  The  question 
is,  are  architects  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
mistakes  of  corporations  ? They  had,  I presume, 
the  assistance  of  their  surveyor,  and  we  thought 
there  would  be  a reasonable  probability  of  the 
compatibility  of  the  detailed  inventory  of  rooms, 
and  the  15,000Z.  3 or,  in  the  event  of  the  present 
case,  more  money  voted,  and  Ike  works  carried 
out  according  to  their  elaborate  schedule  of 
rooms.  One  of  the  CoMrETiToits. 


FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS  IN  BRICK- 
WORK. 

I SHALL  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  article  in  your 
excellent  journal  of  the  26th  ult.,  on  “ Fire 
Extinguishers  and  Fireproof  Buildings,”  as  it  is 
a subject  of  a public  nature,  one  of  import- 
ance, and  one,  I may  say,  to  which  I have  given 
some  attention. 

After  a discussion  of  the  various  contrivances 
that  have  been  proposed  for  extinguishing  fires 
by  chemical  means,  you  proceed  to  consider  what 
has  been  done  towards  introducing  a better 
mode  of  constructing  buildings,  and  your  review 
of  this  subject  appears  to  be  almost  exhaustive. 

There  is  one  paragraph,  however,  which  con- 
tains the  real  secret  of  the  failure  of  all  attempts 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  render  build- 
ings fireproof,  and  with  your  leave  I will  quote 
it: — 

“Wken  tke  combustible  contents  of  some  one  com- 
partment of  a fireproof  warehouse  take  fire,  tbe  iron 
piUars  get  red  heated,  and  soften  and  twist  about,  bring- 
ing down  the  [girders  and]  brickwork  of  the  fireproof  floors 
above,  and  openingup  a way  for  the  ‘ devouring  element' 
to  extend  its  ravages." 

Iron,  then,  is  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  by 
building  without  iron  that  any  warehouses,  for 
the  very  reason  mentioned  here,  can  be  made 
practically  fireproof. 

The  only  material  which  will  do  this  is  brick- 
work,  which  will  neither  bend  nor  break,  as  iron, 
nor  crumble  as  stone,  under  the  action  of  intense 
heat,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  avail- 
able than  appears  to  be  generally  known  for 
floors,  and  roofs  of  warehouses,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, &c.  5 and  even  private  dwellings  need  not  be 
omitted. 

I enclose  a Tetter  which  I have  sent  round  to 
the  several  dock  companies  on  occasion  of  the 
recent  fires,  to  show  I have  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  the  subject  before  those  public  bodies,  to' 
whom  such  a principle  of  building  would  be 
especially  intei’esting  and  profitable,  and  will 
remind  yon  of  my  former  communications  with, 
yon  on  the  subject,  and  myself  of  my  debt  ofi 
I gratitude  for  your  kind  compliance  with  my  re-‘ 
quest  at  those  time83  and,  I maybe  allowed  to  add, I 
it  will  show  that  the  subject  is  one  not  recently] 
taken  up.  F.  H.  Groves.  | 

%•  Tbo  letter  says,— “ Tbe  principle  I desire  to  lay 
before  you  is  that  of  building  warehouses  (walls,  floors, 
and  roof)  wholly  in  brickwork. 

This  principle  involves  no  extra  expense  beyond  that  of 
a well-constructed  warehouse  ; and  the  small  loss  of  spac^ 
(about  one-eichtcenth)  occasioned  by  its  use  is  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  far  greater,  not  to  say  absolute,  security 
of  the  building.  - - - . 

This  principle  of  construction  has  been  earned  into, 
effect  in  two  floors  of  a warehouse  near  Arundel-street.j 
Strand,  which  is  subject  to  all  the  rough  usage  such! 
buildings  are  liable  to,  and  is  laden  from  floor  to  ceilingj 
It  has  been  in  occupation  upwards  of  five  years,  and  wasj 
favourably  noticed  by  the  ISuilder  of  the  4th  May,  1861."  | 


WESTMINSTER  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

Sir, — Ton  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a portion 
of  the  wooden  boxes  has  been  removed  from  the 
walls  of  the  Chapter  House,  so  that  we  can  nowi 
see  a little  of  the  character  of  the  work  and 
some  of  the  old  hand-writing.  I think  the 
architectural  public  have  good  cause  to  ba 
obliged  to  Mr.  Scott  for  having  done  thus  muchl 
for  them  before  the  great  work  of  iwpossibU 
restoration  commences,  which  cannot  do  other*) 
wise  than  blot  out  jnst  what  it  is  so  deligbtfull 
and  novel  to  see — the  antique  writing,  asthoughi 
it  had  been  brought  before  onr  modem  eyes  byl 
magic.  ' 

I should  not  have  troubled  yon  with  this,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  for  the  removal  of  ati 
least  one-half  of  the  modem  lumber,  so  that  wei 
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• see  a little  of  the  more  perfect  work  (the 
)8ed  part  being  so  frightfnlly  mntilated  at 
springing  of  the  arches),  which  will  show  at 
and  the  same  time  the  difference  of  the 
k as  it  goes  round  the  Chapter  House,  and 
consequent  impossibility  of  bringing  back 
lost  parts.  May  I also  suggest  the  removal 
larger  portion  of  the  wood  floor,  so  as  to 
7 the  tiles,  and  the  consequent  evident  differ- 
» between  wanu/acfttrecl  and  art  tiles  ? 

, sir,  you  will  then  allow  mo  space  for  a 
t,  “ How,  and  why,  not  to  restore  the  Chapter 
se,  and  yet  how  to  do  something,”  I shall  be 
.,  bearing  in  mind  that  after  this  no  more 
itectural  restoration  in  London  is  possible, 
iero  is  but  this  left  of  all  our  Gothic. 

C.  B.  A. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

imondtJiorpe,  Leicestershire.  — The  parish 
?oh  has  been  restored  and  reopened.  The 
jhes  are  of  oak,  and  new  throughout,  and 
) sunk  panels,  with  carved  foliage  on  the 
. The  pulpit  has  a stone  base,  with  polished 
fester  column,  and  the  upper  part  is  of  oak 
fed.  The  ancient  rood-screen,  which  is  a 
iraen  of  fifteenth-century  work,  has  been  re- 
;d,  the  missing  parts  having  been  supplied, 
)form8  a prominent  feature  in  the  church, 
(west  window  in  the  chancel  has  been  re- 
id  5 and  now  oak  benches,  with  carved 
y-heads,  have  replaced  the  old  square  pews, 
■floors  of  the  aisles  are  paved  with  black  and 
Giles  in  patterns,  and  the  heating  apparatus, 
•orritt,  of  Bolton,  has  ^been  placed  near  the 
1 door.  The  church  contains  some  Eliza- 
lan  monuments,  in  memory  of  the  family  of 
lAlexander  Smith.  The  works  generally 
I been  executed  by  Mr.  Fast,  of  Mellin. 
: carving  is  by  Mr.  Barfield,  of  Leicester  3 
l)6lls  were  re-hung  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lough- 
■Qgh;  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton 
bray,  was  the  architect. 
kichvillow,  Ely. — St.  Peter’s  chapel  has  been 
ijcrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
56  is  cruciform,  with  a porch  on  the  south 
]and  a vestry  on  the  north.  The  spire  or 
le  rises  from  the  junction  of  the  transepts 
j the  nave  roof,  and  is  covered  with  oak 
^les  5 the  walls  are  lined  inside  with  white 
.0,  and  cased  on  the  exterior  with  split  flints  ; 
moins  and  dressings  are  of  Ancaster  stone, 
ohancel  terminates  with  an  octangular  apse  5 
lientre  contains  a three-light  window  over 
rjord’s  table,  and  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
i.essrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Co.  The  subject 
'isents  the  Crucifixion.  The  whole  of  the 
;ing  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hook 
twell,  of  Soham,  the  contractors ; Mr.  Bacon, 
,iy,  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  nave  was 
ned  by  Mr.  K.  R.  Rowe,  to  replace  the  old 
ol  chapel,  to  which,  as  a nave,  the  transepts 
jchancel  had  been  added  to  form  tho  new 

,3l. 

lorpc  St.  Andrew. — A new  church  has  been 
'jcrated  at  Thorpe.  The  new  edifice  stands 
i^iately  at  the  rear  of  the  old  building.  It 
ssts  of  a nave  and  aisle,  which  are  separated 
ve  arcade  arches  springing  from  red  Mans- 
iloolumns,  with  Roche  Abbey  capitals.  The 
is  on  tho  south  side,  but  the  arrangement 
le  building  is  such  that  should  it  be  found 
amall  for  tho  congregation,  another  aisle  can 
jided  on  the  north  side  without  materially 
rfering  with  the  other  part  of  the  structure, 
ikalls  are  3 ft.  thick,  and  the  exterior  facing 
it,  with  string  courses  of  dark  brick,  the 
^gs  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  principal 
;aice  is  at  the  south-west  comer,  where  it  is 
lontemplation  to  erect  a tower.  There  is  a 
)»  porch  at  the  south-east  comer,  but  the 
■ Dg  intended  for  its  decoration  is  not  com- 
l,ed,  and  this  remark  applies  to  nearly  all 
» portions  described  as  can-ed.  The  doors 
'Joak.  The  font,  fixed  near  the  south-west 
i has  for  its  base,  columns  of  Forest  of  Dean 
lAncaster  stone,  and  the  bowl  is  of  Bath 
• The  interior  walls  are  of  red  brick, 
sly  relieved  by  white  brick  and  string  courses 
ikhite  brick  mouldings.  The  sittings  are  of 
ifleal,  varnished.  The  flooring  is  made  of 
lordshire  tiles,  and  the  length  of  the  building 
ft.  and  its  width  48  ft.  The  roof  is  wagon- 
id.  In  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a rose- 
)w  filled  in  with  ecclesiastical  glass  of 
Isnt  tints,  and  there  are  eighteen  other 
i)W8_  similarly  glazed.  Mr.  Thos.  Jeckyll, 
rijrwich  and  London,  was  the  architect,  and 


Mr.  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham,  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Lacey  and  Mr.  Rust  being  sub-contractors. 
Tho  pulpit  was  made  by  Mr.  Spaul,  who  also 
carved  tho  font,  and  the  altar-rails  were  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Barnard  & Bishop.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Boulton  constructed  the  hot-air  apparatus, 
and  Mr.  Pank  supplied  the  gas  fittings.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  J.  Cooper. 

Sutton,  near  Warminster  (IF-iifs). — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  has  been  laid.  The  church  will  be  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  with  nave  aisle, 
north  and  south  transepts,  chancel,  south  porch, 
north  vestry,  and  tower  at  the  intersection  of 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  terminating  with 
a spire  160  ft.  high.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  London.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Rogers  & Booth,  of  Gosport ; and  the  clerk  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  of  Wilton.  The 
church  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Everett  and  her  family, 
of  Greenhill  House,  in  this  parish. 

St.  Marya/refs.  — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  which  is  situated  al^out  thirteen 
miles  from  Hereford,  and  six  miles  from  Pontrilas, 
has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship,  by  the 
archdeacon,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  The  present 
work  of  restoration  has  been  but  a very  partial 
one,  as  the  removal  of  a wall  across  the  nave, 
with  the  addition  of  thirty  sittings,  which  would 
be  thus  obtained,  the  scraping  and  staining  of 
the  nave  roof  timbers,  the  opening  of  the  chancel 
roof,  a new  porch,  bell-cot.  Communion  railing, 
and  east  window  are  very  much  needed.  What 
has  been  done,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
some  necessary  repairs  to  the  roofs  and  drainage, 
has  been  chiefly  to  the  interior.  The  old  pews, 
with  the  dilapidated  flooring  before  them,  the 
old  pulpit,  and  reading-desk  have  been  replaced 
with  now  ones  of  stained  pine,  and  ninety-four 
persons  can  now  be  accommodated,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  previous  number.  All  the 
seats  are  to  be  free.  A new  stone  floor  has  been 
laid  throughout  the  church,  except  underneath 
the  seats,  where  wood  is  employed,  and  in  the 
chancel,  in  which  encaustic  tiles  have  been  in- 
troduced. A new  two-light  window,  with  Bath 
stone  di'essings,  has  been  inserted  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  its 
mouldings  and  tracery  being  made  to  correspond 
w'ith  the  one  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
chancel.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  E.  H. 
L.  Barker.  Mr.  Thomas  Watkins  was  the  con- 
tractor; and  Mr.  Rowberry,  of  Hereford,  exe- 
cuted tho  painting  and  staining.  Tho  encaustic 
tiles  came  from  Mr.  Godwin’s  works  at  Lugwar- 
dine.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  150L  A 
second  estimate  was  procured  for  pulling  down 
the  cross  wall  in  the  nave  already  mentioned, 
and  erecting  a new  bell-turret ; bub  from  want  of 
funds  this  work  has  not  been  carried  out.  Tho 
bell  timbers  are  in  a very  unsound  state. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Eei'hy. — Tho  new  Market-hall,  of  which  wo 
have  before  spoken,  has  now  been  opened  with 
great  ceremony.  The  hall,  we  may  here  note, 
is  220  ft.  long,  and  110  ft.  wide.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  not  much  seen,  being  encompassed 
by  buildings.  There  are  thirty-seven  spacious 
and  commodious  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
will  be  principally  occupied  by  butchers.  Gal- 
leries extend  round  the  building,  and  are  12  ft. 
in  width  ; they  are  protected  by  an  ornamental 
cast-iron  railing,  which  forms  a finish  to  tho 
cornice  of  tho  shops  under  the  galleries.  A 
lady  residing  in  Derby  has  presented  the  Cor- 
poration  with  a drinking-fountain,  which  it  is 
intended  to  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  large  hall. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Market-hall  complete, 
with  fittings,  will  be  near  upon  20,0001. 

Oakenshaxv. — The  first  stone  of  a mill  to  be 
erected  by  the  Oakenshaw  Mill  Co.  (Limited),  at 
Oakenshaw,  has  been  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  the  inhabitants  of 
Oakenshaw  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
Messrs.  Holdsworth  & Kellott,  of  Wyke,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  mason  work ; and  Mr.  John 
Garside,  of  Low  Moor,  for  the  joiner  work. 
Daring  the  night  following  the  laying  of  the 
stone,  some  persons  lifted  the  foundation-stone 
and  took  the  bottle  from  under,  in  the  hope  of 
having  a “find,”  but  were,  fortunately,  disap- 
pointed, seeing  that  it  contained  no  coins  what- 
ever. 

Gateshead. — A new  drapery  establishment  has 
been  erected  on  the  sit©  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn, 
in  High-street.  The  new  building  is  of  three 
stories,  and  has  been  raised  from  designs  of  Mr. 


Watson,  of  Newcastle,  architect.  Its  dimensions 
are  210  ft.  in  length,  by  a varying  width  of  from 
40  ft.  to  60  ft.  The  shop  has  an  elliptical  roof 
supported  by  pilasters,  and  lighted  along  the 
whole  length  by  large  skylights  of  opaque  and 
colonred  glass.  Running  parallel  with  the  shop 
on  the  south  side  is  the  counting-house,  private 
and  other  ofiices.  On  the  north  side  is  a range 
of  show-rooms.  At  the  east  end  of  the  shop, 
and  in  communication  with  it,  is  a large  budding 
designed  for  the  residence  of  the  numerous 
assistants  and  workpeople.  Mr.  Joseph  Kyle,  of 
Newcastle,  has  executed  the  masons’  and  brick- 
layers’ work;  Mr.  Ralph  Sanderson,  of  Gates- 
head, the  joiner  work  ; Mr  Glaholm,  Newcastle, 
the  plumbing;  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle, 
the  plastering ; and  Messrs.  Firbank  & Son,  of 
Gateshead,  the  painting. 

Westerham. — A public  hall  has  been  opened 
in  Westerham.  Messrs.  W.  H.  & J.  Mansbridge, 
of  Camden  Town,  were  the  contractors,  and  the 
cost  was  1,452Z.  The  hall  consists  of  a large 
room,  51  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
300  persons,  a reading-room,  billiard-room,  fitted 
with  all  the  new  application,  &c.,  smoking-room, 
lavatories,  &c.  The  local  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  is  to  be  removed  to  this  building,  and 
in  a short  time  the  Corn-market  will  bo  held 
there  also.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Habershon, 
of  London. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — Tho  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Royal  Grammar 
School  has  been  laid.  The  ground  on  which  the 
new  school  is  to  be  built  belongs  to  the  hospital. 
The  church  was  built  from  designs  by  the  late 
Mr.  Green,  and  the  almshouses  have,  with  tho 
St.  Mary’s  School  for  boys,  been  already  erected. 
The  elevation  of  the  school  will  bo  so  arranged 
as  to  be  seen  between  the  church  and  alms- 
houses at  Rye  Hill.  The  design  is  Medimval 
Gothic,  and  the  building  will  be  square  in  form, 
the  schoolrooms  making  two  parts  of  the  square, 
and  situated  north  and  west.  The  principal 
elevation,  the  only  part  of  the  building  which 
will  be  storied,  will  face  the  south.  The  extent 
of  ground  proposed  to  be  used  is  in  all  8,500 
square  yards.  Some  5,900  yards  are  set  apart 
in  front  of  the  immediate  site  of  the  school  as  a 
playground,  to  be  portioned  off  from  the  street 
by  an  ornamental  palisading,  the  2,600  yards 
or  so  remaining  to  be  tho  ground  on  which  the 
buildings  will  be  erected,  A commodious  dwell- 
ing-house will  be  provided  for  the  master,  with 
windows  principally  looking  into  the  play- 
ground and  partly  facing  tho  west  side,  his 
apartments  being  at  the  south-west  corner. 
There  will  be  a tower  in  the  centre  of  the  faqade 
which  will  contain  the  main  doorway ; and  the 
opposite  end  of  the  main  building  to  that  where 
the  master  will  reside  will  be  halls  for  the  day 
pupils  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
boarders  ; while  extending  from  this  point  and 
going  round  the  east  side,  and  the  full  extent  of 
tho  back  or  north  elevation  will  be  the  school- 
rooms, six  in  number,  lying  on  each  side  in  a 
direct  line,  partitioned  off  tho  one  from  the 
other;  but  SO  arranged  that  by  means  of  private 
doors  the  head  master  may  easily  obtain  admis- 
sion to  any  one  in  particular  without  being  put 
to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  regular  entrances 
reserved  for  the  boys.  The  building  will  be 
almost  entirely  of  stone.  In  accordance  with 
the  style  the  windows  will  bo  pointed  and  mul- 
lioned,  several  will  be  enriched  with  carved 
wood,  and  the  relieving  arches  will  be  composed 
of  square  blocks  of  red  and  white  stone  alter- 
nately. Along  the  entire  front  will  be  a 
terrace,  133  ft.  in  length,  by  20  ft.  wide, 
to  which  a heavy  flight  of  steps  will  lead 
opposite  the  main  doorway  in  the  central  tower, 
a smaller  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  door 
and  into  the  hall  when  the  terrace  is  crossed. 
The  tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  a height  of  98  ft. 
and  the  spire  itself  will  be  about  40  ft.  in  height. 
The  grand  entrance  will  be  very  large,  and  will 
be  through  a pointed  arch.  The  accommodation 
provided  for  teaching  is  for  500  scholars,  and 
will  consist  altogether  of  570  square  yards  of 
floor,  being  Ijr  square  yard  for  each  scholar. 
The  building  will  be  decorated  internally  in 
harmony  with  the  general  design.  Exclusive  of 
the  ground,  the  property  of  the  charity,  the 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  from  8,0003.  to 
10,0003.  The  contractors  are — mason  work, 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lowrey  ; joiner  work,  Mr.  John 
Weldon;  plumber  work,  Mr.  ,Henry  Watson; 
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plastering,  Mr.  J.  Montgomery ; painting,  Mr. 
Wm.  Miller — all  of  Newcastle. 

Witham  (Chelmsford).  — The  new  parish 
schools  of  the  secluded  little  village  of  Ulting 
have  been  opened.  They  have  been  erected,  at 
a cost  altogether  of  500i.,  by  Mr.  Gossett,  of 
Woodham  Walter,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  of  Maldon,  architect.  The  cost  of  erec- 
tion was  2501.,  but  other  250Z.  had  previously 
been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  old  building, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site.  The  schools 
will  afford  accommodation  for  about  seventy 
scholars,  and  are  constructed  after  the  model  of 
the  Heybridge  schools,  of  ornamental  brick  and 
stone,  with  open  timbered  roof  internally. 


§ojdI.s 

The  Medical  Officer’s  Vade-Mecum ; or,  Poor  Law 
Surgeon’s  Guide.  By  Ncgent  Chables  Walsh 
(of  the  Poor  Law  Boai'd),  Barrister-at-Law. 
Kenshaw,  Strand. 

This  small  volume  contains  the  regulations  at 
present  in  force  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  sickness,  and  the  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions, duties,  and  remuneration  of  union  medical 
officers  in  England  and  Wales  j with  a note  on 
vaccination  and  public  vaccinators,  and  an  ap- 
pendix comprising,  inter  alia,  the  “Medical  Acts.” 
A copious  index  adds  to  the  utility  of  the  work, 
which  must  be  indispensable  to  those  excellent 
and  disinterested  sanitary  officers  for  whose 
behoof  it  was  written  by  one  in  every  way  com- 
petent to  accomplish  the  self-imposed  task.  Mir. 
Walsh,  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  workers 
in  the  sanitary  movement, — one,  indeed,  who 
shortened  his  own  life  by  over-exertion  in  that 
direction, — has  hereditary  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. 


TAEIOEUM. 

Waiting  for  review,  we  have  the  handsome 
and  valuable  volume  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Western  India, 
“ Architecture  at  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of 
Goozerat  ” (Murray)  ; “ Garden  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Gardening,”  by  John  Arthur 
Hughes  (Longmans,  Green,  & Co.)  ; “Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Recent  and  Living 
Painters  and  Engravers,”  by  Henry  Ottley 
(H.  G.  Bohn)  j and  some  others. 


UlisceUaitiit. 

St.  Michael’s  in  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. — This 
very  interesting  church,  fresh  from  Mr.  G.  Gilbert 
Scott’s  restoration  and  revival,  will  be  re-opened 
on  Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  will  reward  a 
revisit  from  those  who  know  it  best.  The  site 
and  elevation  of  the  famous  “Sic  sedebat” 
statue  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  are  somewhat 
altered.  The  pedestal,  too,  has  been  narrowed, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  chancel,  and  Bacon 
cannot  now  be  said  to  “ shoulder  God’s  altar,” 
or  the  Priest  at  the  Communion.  Still,  many 
regret  the  change — “ improvement,”  as  it  is 
called — and  the  writer  of  this  is  one  of  the  many. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  third  annual 
festival  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s- 
streetj  Earl  Granville  in  the  chair.  Nearly  200 
gentlemen  were  present  at  the  dinner,  and  there 
was  also  a large  attendance  of  ladies.  The 
meeting  was  ably  addressed  by  the  chairman, 
and  also  by  General  KnoUjs,  comptroller  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  household;  Mr.  Newdegate, 
M.P. ; Mr.  Clay,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stock,  M.P. ; Lord 
Lyveden,  Admiral  Belcher,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Fowler.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  a very 
successful  one,  the  secretary  announcing  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  upwards  of  8501. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
general  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  vacated  the  chair,  receiving  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  as  president,  and 
Dr.  Shirley  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  prin- 
cipal business  consisted  in  the  reading  of  a paper 
by  Dr.  Stanley,  “ On  the  Monuments  of  West- 
minster Abbey.”  He  gave  a general  survey  of 
the  monuments,  pointing  out  the  causes  of  what 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a very  miscellaneous 
arrangement,  showing  how,  accidentally,  one  part 
had  been  given  to  poets,  another  to  statesmen, 
and  how  the  whole  had  gradually  grown  up  into 
the  grand  collection  now  found  there. 


The  National  Gallery. — Lord  Henry  Lennox 
will,  on  the  19t.h  inst.,  move  a resolution  affirm- 
ing Burlington  House  as  the  most  eligible  site 
for  the  national  collection  of  pictures.  The 
Royal  Academy,  as  we  gave  our  readers  last 
week  reason  to  believe,  have  refused  to  build 
there,  and  at  present  incline  to  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

London  Property. — According  to  the  news- 
papers, one  of  the  latest  transfers — a compara- 
tively small  plot  of  ground  in  Mark-lane — 
belonging  to  the  Drapers’  Company,  and  hitherto 
let  at  4'553.  per  annum,  has  just  been  secured  for 
a term  of  60  years  by  the  Real  Property  Com- 
pany at  the  enormous  rental  of  2,7001.  per 
annum,  coupled  with  an  engagement  to  lay  out 
30,0001.  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

Aluminium  Armour. — A trial  has  just  been 
made  at  Florence  of  a ouirass  in  aluminium, 
which  is  as  light  as  an  ordinary  waistcoat,  nearly 
as  flexible,  and  capable  of  turning  a musket-ball 
fired  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  paces,  and  of 
resisting  a bayonet  thrust  from  the  heaviest 
hand.  Each  cuirass  costs  only  25  francs.  Two 
regiments  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  immediately  pro- 
vided with  them. 

Society  op  Arts’  Examinations. — The  Prince 
Consort’s  Prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Rigby  Smith,  aged  25,  of 
the  City  of  London  College,  clerk,  who  has  ob- 
tained the  following  first-class  certificates : — 
Political  economy,  first-class  certificate;  arith- 
metic, ditto ; geometry,  ditto ; book-keeping, 
ditto;  algebra,  ditto,  with  second  prize;  logic 
and  mental  science,  ditto ; domestic  economy, 
ditto. 

South  London  District  of  Odd  Fellows. — 
From  the  annual  statement  of  this  association 
for  1865,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  the 
capital  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  to  which  it 
belongs,  was,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1866, 
56,6801.  Of  the  capital,  45,6677.  formed  the  sick 
and  funeral  fond.  The  number  of  members 
belonging  to  the  Unity  was  368,847,  besides 
19.143  in  the  colonies.  There  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  14,481  members  during  the  year  1865. 

The  Penzance  Public  Hall  Organ. — Tenders 
were  received  for  this  organ  from  Messrs.  Hill 
& Son,  Mr.  Willis,  Messrs.  Bryceson  & Son,  and 
Messrs.  Bevington,  all  of  London ; Messrs. 
Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull ; and  Messrs.  Telford 
of  Dublin.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Bryceson  & 
Son  was  accepted.  The  organ  will  contain  38 
stops,  arranged  through  three  rows  of  keys,  and 
there  will  be  16  ft.  pipes.  The  instrument  will 
contain  nearly  1,800  pipes.  The  upper  portion 
will  reach  within  seven  feet  of  the  ceding.  This 
instrument  will  be  much  larger  than  the  one  in 
St.  James’s  great  Hall,  London. 

Concert  at  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. 
A concert  of  remarkable  merit  took  place  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  was  attended  by  a crowded  audience. 
The  tenors  were  Signori  Mario,  Fancelli,  Brig- 
noli,  and  Neri-Baraldi;  the  barytones,  Signori 
Graziani  and  Ronconi,  and  M.  Faure  ; the  bassi, 
Signori  Ciampi  and  Capponi  ; the  soprani, 
Mdlles.  Adelina  Patti,  Pauline  Lucca,  Antonietta 
Fricci,  Maria  Yilda,  Desiree  Artot  (first  appear- 
ance this  season);  with  contralti,  Mdlle.  Mari- 
ette-Biancolini ; and  a ddbutantc,  Mdlle.  Fanny 
Deconei.  To  these  were  added  a solo  (violin), 
by  Mdlle.  Therese  Castellan,  a performance — 
between  the  parts — on  the  xylophone,  by  Master 
Ernest  Bonnay,  and  a pianoforte,  “ Tarantella  ” 
(Liszt),  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs.  Certainly  an 
extraordinary  gathering. 

Steamship  “Bridges”  as  Lifeboats. — We 
understand  that  Capt.  H.  W.  Hire,  of  her 
Majesty’s  screw  troopship  Orontes,  has  submitted 
to  the  Admiralty  a plan  for  utilising  the  present 
“ bridges”  on  the  upper  deck  of  troop  and  other 
passenger  screw  steam-vessels,  as  “lifeboats.” 
The  screw  now  having  superseded  paddle-wheels 
in  these  vessels,  the  old  paddle-box  lifeboat  is 
lost  as  a means  of  saving  life  at  sea,  or  of  landing 
quickly  any  large  body  of  troops.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  meet  this  deficiency  that  the  plan  now 
proposed  as  the  joint  design  of  himself  and  Mr. 
John  White,  shipbuilder,  of  Cowes,  has  been  so 
far  matured.  A boat  is  to  be  built  for  the 
Orontes,  which  will  also  serve  as  a bridge.  It 
will  be  10  ft.  in  width,  and  50  ft.  long,  the  breadth 
of  the  ship,  and  it  will  be  constructed  on  Lamb  & 
White’s  patent.  It  will,  by  means  of  air-cases, 
be  able  to  carry  150  men,  each  man  carrying 
with  him  201ba.  of  food  or  stores. 


Salary  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Ab 
lECT  AND  Surveyor. — The  salaiy  of  Mr.  Rol 
since  the  entire  duties  have  devolved  upon 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Weightman,  has  ] 
raised  by  the  town  council  from  8007.  to  100 

Gustatus.  — The  Gazette  Beige  informt 
that  the  coffin  which  enclosed  the  remain 
Gustavus  III.,  ab  Stockholm,  had  beer 
corroded  by  time  as  to  render  its  reparj 
necessary.  It  was  therefore  opened,  and 
authorities  were  astonished  to  find  the  head 
face  of  the  ancient  sovereign  in  a perfect  i 
of  preservation,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body 
completely  decomposed.  He  was  killed, 
assassination,  on  16th  March,  1792. 

Compensation  Claims  in  Paris. — The  Ga 
des  Architcctcs  gives  the  result  of  the  adjui 
tions  touching  the  quarter  St.  Yictor,  P 
comprising  151  houses,  containing  15,000 
sons,  and  which  is  the  most  densely  popul 
portion  of  the  capital.  Two  juries  have  sat 
tinuously  from  the  9th  of  April  last  to  the  7 
May.  The  offers  made  by  the  city  amount* 
9,359,920  francs;  the  claims  to  25,451,639  fri 
The  juries  have  given  13,905,700  francs. 

Destruction  of  the  New  York  Opera  H 
BY  Fire. — On  the  night  of  the  2lBt  nit.,  a 
12  o’clock,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  kit 
attached  to  the  restaurant  of  the  New 
Academy  of  Music.  Before  it  could  be  arr* 
it  had  spread  to  the  auditorium  of  the  Oj 
house,  and  so  on  to  the  stage.  The  fli 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  a few  moments 
whole  interior  of  the  building  was  a mat 
fire,  and  two  of  the  firemen  who  were  ui 
to  extricate  themselves  perished  in  the  fia 
and  one  was  severely  injured.  The  stiff  br 
blowing  at  the  time  made  it  impossible  to 
the  building.  The  academy  was  opened  oi 
2nd  of  October,  1854,  a few  weeks  after 
opening  of  the  Boston  Theatre.  It  cost  ni 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Combinations  of  Employers  and  Empli 
We  have  stated  that  workmen  are  now  perf 
free  under  the  law  to  enter  into  combinatioi 
the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  or  altering 
conditions  of  labour ; but  any  attempt  to  en. 
the  principles  of  such  a combination  upon  ( 
workmen,  is  an  offence  punishable  by  impr 
ment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  accordii 
the  circumstances.  We  will  now  adduce  oi 
two  instances  of  the  application  of  this  law, 
bears  on  the  proceedings  of  Trades  Unions, 
following  instance  may  be  taken  as  an  exa 
of  a large  class  of  cases : — One  of  the  men 
of  a trade  union,  whom  we  will  call  A,  was  v 
ing  for  a master  who  also  employed  other 
not  members  of  the  society,  nor  qualified  I 
rules,  to  do  his  work.  A was  censured  by 
of  the  members  of  bis  union  for  working  i 
company  of  the  others,  and  one  of  his  fe: 
members,  B,  threatened  to  use  his  inflt 
with  the  society  to  turn  A out  if  he  did  not  li 
A disregarded  the  threat,  and  continued  il 
work.  A meeting  of  the  union  was  called,: 
A was  summoned  to  attend.  The  busiae, 
the  meeting  was  to  obtain  a distinct  answer] 
him  as  to  whether  he  would  leave  his  eiU' 
ment  and  remain  a member  of  the  unioi 
abide  in  his  service  and  be  turned  out.  At] 
meeting  B took  the  chair.  Another  memb| 
the  society,  C,  who  had  been  deputed  to  wii 
A’s  employer,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  h| 
conform  his  arrangements  to  the  principl] 
the  union,  reported  the  unfavourable  resxj 
the  interview.  A was  then  asked  by  B wb| 
he  intended  to  remain  an  honourable  memli 
the  union,  and  leave  his  shop,  or  stay  thoij 
despised  by  his  club,  have  his  name  sent  i 
all  over  the  country  in  the  society’s  report 
be  subjected  to  other  unpleasantness  of  a si 
nature.  A remained  firm  in  his  determit 
to  keep  the  employment,  and  an  actioi 
brought  against  B and  C for  infringing  th 
6 Geo.  lY.,  which  we  have  previously  exph 
The  case  was  eventually  argued  in  the  Qii 
Bench,  and  it  was  held  that  B might  prc| 
be  convicted  and  punished  for  unlawfulll 
threats  and  intimidation,  endeavouring  tO| 
A to  depart  from  his  hiring.  Against  (j 
evidence  was  not  considered  sufficient.  W* 
set  forth  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  tl 
strictions  properly  placed  by  the  law  agairi 
inducing  or  compelling  of  any  workman  I. 
otherwise  than  ho  himself  may  see  fit.  i 
man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  labonj] 
any  other  property,  according  to  bis  own  c, 
and  the  law  will  see  that  this  right  is  ' 
fringed. — The  Working  Man. 
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Luiialic  Asylums. 

BOUT  this  time  last 
year,  we  collected 
from  the  Nine- 
teenth Eeport  of 
the  Commissioners 
in  Luoacy  much 
information  con- 
cerning the  pro- 
vision for  the  in- 
sane, and  as  to  the 
asylums  then  left 
to  be  provided. 
The  Twentieth  Re- 
port has  just  now 
appeared;  and  as 
we  continue  to 
think  that  those 
who  have  to  plan 
asylums  should  be , 
acquainted  with 
the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  se- 
veral reports,  we 
here  supplement 
our  former  notice 
with  particulars  of 
the  works  of  the 
last  twelvemonths, 
and  with  such  in- 
formation respect- 
ing projected  works,  as  seems  calculated  to 
interest  professional  readers.  Fhst,  however,  we 
may  mention  that  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
in  the  County  and  Borough  Asylums,  Hospitals, 
Metropolitan  and  Proviucial  Licensed  Houses; 
and  Naval,  Military,  and  State  Criminal  Asylums, 
of  England  and  Wales,  was  on  the  Ist  of  January 
30,869,  as  against  the  number  29,425  of  the 
same  date  of  last  year.  The  number  of  patients 
deemed  curable  is  3,479;  which  is  actually  less 
than  the  number  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1865, 
when  there  were  3,534  under  that  head,  out  of 
the  29,425.  Thus  the  demand  for  asylums 
must  bo  considered  increased  in  an  important 
degree. 

To  supply  the  want,  we  note  only  three  actual 
additions,  or  in  the  shape  of  entire  new  build- 
ings in  fresh  localities,  that  is  to  say  the  joint 
asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan, 
and  Pembroke  ; a second  asylum  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  not  opened  at  the  date  of  the  Report ; 
and  the  asylum  for  the  City  of  London.  More- 
over, it  will  be  understood  that  the  number 
30,869  does  not  include  the  lunatics  and  idiots  in 
workhouses.  There  were,  of  these,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1865,  9,756,  as  compared  with  the 
number  9,608  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1864.  There 
are  now  688  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales. 
Of  them,  104  contain  separate  wards  for  the  in- 
sane. The  disclosures  recently  made  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  sick-poor  in  workhouses  have, 
we  fear,  fallen  far  short  of  the  facts  as  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  lunatic  class.  The  Commissioners 
acknowledge  “ the  cordial  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  Poor  Law  Board,”  but  sa.y  that 
“ as  a rule  the  treatment  of  insane  inmates  ” of 
workhouses  “ continues  to  be  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.” It  is  clear  to  us  that  these  words  are 
only  too  leniently  uttered ; and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  force  of  the  Commission,  for 
inspection  generally,  should  be  increased.  The 
workhouses  containing  the  separate  wards  are 
visited  at  least  once  a year;  but  the  inspection 


of  the  remaining  584  is  spread  over  a larger  space 
of  time.  The  “ dull  and  cheerless  aspect  of  the 
wards,”  and  “ absence  of  all  means  for  occupa- 
tion, amusement,  and  out-door  exercise,”  are  still 
complained  of  by  the  Visiting  Commissioners, 
as  well  as  insufficient  dietary,  imperfect  regis- 
tration, and  want  of  proper  attendance. 

At  the  Wigan  workhouse,  the  Commissioners 
had  to  recommend  the  removal  of  iron  bars  from 
the  windows,  and  also  that  a small  walled  airing, 
court,  then  covered  with  cinders,  should  be 
planted.  The  guardians  decided  that  no  changes 
were  required ; and  Boards  of  Guardians  generally 
are  represented  as  objecting  to  adopt  any 
suggestions  for  improvements,  however  obvious 
and  necessary.  At  Narberth,  the  guardians 
deemed  “ that  inmates  requiring  exercise  and 
variety  of  scene  should  not  be  consigned  to  a 
workhouse.”  On  the  matter  of  diet,  the  medi- 
cal  officers  of  the  Unions  sometimes  make  things 
pleasant  by  reporting  against  any  change, — the 
report  at  Wigan  being  that  the  increase  pro- 
posed would  be  likely  to  produce  “ injurious 
rather  than  benedcial  effects.”  With  proper  re- 
gulations, and  provided  no  recent  cases  be  re- 
ceived, the  Commissioners  are  still  of  opinion 
that  a larger  proportion  of  imbeciles  and  old 
chronic  cases  could  be  retained  in  workhouses, 
so  that  the  pressure  for  increased  accommodation 
in  county  asylums  might  be  reduced. 

In  a report,  generally  favourable,  as  to  the 
Camberwell  Union  Workhouse,  the  cleansing  and 
tinting  in  colours,  of  the  wards,  arementioned  with 
approval, as  much  conducing  to  cheerfulness;  and 
similarly  mentioned  is  a reduction  of  the  number 
of  beds,  increasing  the  cubical  space  for  each 
patient.  Want  of  space  in  the  airing-courts, 
however,  is  pointed  out  as  a defect ; and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  corridor  attached  to  each 
ward  should  be  warmed  in  winter  and  otherwise , 
made  comfortable  for  exercise.  In  the  course  of 
the  report  on  the  new  Manchester  Workhouse,  the 
remark  is  made  that  when  it  is  found  practicable 
to  provide,  by  means  of  workshops,  for  employ- 
ment of  such  of  the  men  as  can  work  at  trades, 
and  when  a portion  of  the  women  can  be  put  to 
washing  and  laundry  work,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  result  will  justify  any  outlay  in- 
curred. As  to  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse,  the 
male-imbecile  ward  is  strongly  condemned  in  a 
report  dated  in  July  last : the  day -room  is  spoken 
of  as  confined  and  cheerless,  and  the  dormitory 
as  overcrowded ; and  the  only  place  for  washing, 
in-doors,  w’as  a dark  cellar  in  the  basement, 
approached  by  a long  flight  of  steps.  The  airing- 
court  is  described  as  bounded  by  lofty  build- 
ings  on  the  two  longer  opposite  sides,  and 
as  “cheerless  in  the  extreme;”  whilst,  the 
report  contiunes, — “ The  erection  of  a wing, 
five  or  six  stories  in  height,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  male  infirmary,  has  had  the  effect 
of  still  farther  intercepting  light  and  air  from 
this  wretched  court,  to  which  the  adjoining  new 
dead-house  and  ^ost-inortem  room  will  be  in 
most  objectionable  proximity;”  and,  in  con- 
clusion,— “ No  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  out-door  exercise  of  the  male  imbeciles,  who 
never  go  beyond  their  yard.”  The  report  on  the 
Bradford  Union  Workhouse  speaks  of  a new  in- 
firmary in  course  of  construction,  as  partly  enclos- 
ing one  of  the  yards,  and  likely  to  impede  circu- 
lation of  air.  In  the  case  of  the  Basford  Work- 
house, stone  floors,  unprovided  with  matting,  are 
mentioned  ; and  certain  dormitories,  having  270 
to  330  cubic  feet  per  patient,  are  pointed  out  as 
overcrowded.  As  to  the  Bristol  Workhouse,  it 
is  said  there  is  much  that  is  not  compatible  with 
proper  treatment  and  comfort  of  inmates  of  un- 
sound mind.  “Bare  unplastered  walls  every- 
where;” and  “ an  almost  entu-e  absence  of  fur- 
niture ” are  noted.  Easy  seats  for  the  epileptics, 
and  some  small  matters  of  ornament  are  men- 
tioned as  “ urgently  required.”  The  “ largo 
unsightly  fireguards”  are  said  to  be  “wholly 
unnecessary The  report  adds, — “ Still  more 


objectionable  are  the  iron  guards  or  bars  lately 
placed  to  all  the  dormitory -windows  in  both  wards, 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  St. 
Peter’s  Hospital,  and  put  up  here  because  of  the 
recent  escape  of  one  of  the  inmates,  since  removed 
totheborough-asylum.  No  patients  should  be  kept 
in  a workhouse  who  require,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  medical  officer,  or  other  authorities,  such 
provision  to  be  made  for  their  safety ; and  not 
only  the  bars,  but  such  of  the  present  inmates 
as  are  supposed  to  need  them,  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  taken  away.”  Re-arrangement  of 
the  dormitories,  to  admit,  in  every  case,  of  at 
least  500  cubic  feet  per  patient,  is  enjoined,  as 
also  is  improvement  of  the  airing-yards.  As 
regards  two  padded-rooms  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, the  report  says, — “they  ought  not  to  be, 
and  are  not,  necessary,”  and  that  if  they  were 
necessary,  the  position,  adjoining  one  another, 
would  unfit  them  for  use,  as  apparently  intended, 
for  a male  patient  and  a female  at  the  same 
time, — as  there  would  be  a facility  of  communi- 
cation attended  with  inconvenience.  These  ob- 
servations should  be  of  service  to  those  who 
have  to  plan  asylums,  or  lunatic  wards  of  work- 
houses.  The  much-required  provision  for  idiots, 
is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  pressure  for  increased  accommodation  for 
the  insane,  which  continues  notwithstanding 
enlargements  of  county  and  borough  asylums, 
is  shown  by  a table  which  giv’ea  the  total  accom- 
modation  in  each  of  the  county  aud  in  some  of 
the  principal  borough  asylums,  aud  gives  also 
the  numbers  housed  in  January  last.  The 
number  in  the  latter  case  approaches  very 
nearly,  for  the  majority  of  the  asylums,  to  the 
number  designed  to  bo  accommodated;  or  in 
some  few  cases,  it  exceeds.  Thus  the  numbers 
run ; — Beds,  Herts,  and  Hunts  Asylum, — designed 
to  accommodate  535  patients ; actual  number 
on  January  Ist,  534; — Bucks  Asylum, — 350; 
301 ; — Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely, — 320 ; 299  ; — 
and  so  on,  similarly  : or,  including  some  where 
there  is  overcrowding, — Devon, — 673  ; actual 
number,  690;  Dorset, — 419;  411  : and  Durham, 
—350;  383. 

The  only  new,  completed,  county-asylum,  of 
the  year,  was  that  for  the  counties  of 
Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  before 
mentioned,  at  Carmarthen,  and  providing  also- 
for  Haverfordwest.  It  was  opened  on  the 
26th  of  September.  The  plan  consists  of  the 
central  block,  containing  the  superintendent’s 
residence,  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  domestic 
offices,  and  the  store-rooms ; of  wards  to  the  east 
and  west;  and  of  two  detached  buildings  con- 
taining the  workshops  and  laundry,  with  wards 
for  patients  employed  in  them.  Two  receding 
wings,  each  for  29  patients,  which  formed  part 
of  the  original  design,  have  been  omitted.  The 
present  accommodation  is  for  212  patients.  The 
second  asylum  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  at 
Brookwood,  near  Wokiug,  was  not  open  in  March- 
last  (the  date  of  the  report)  ; when  it  should 
have  been,  by  the  contract.  The  asylum  consists 
of  a main  bnildiug,  and  two  detached  blocks 
which  are  placed  diagonally  towards  the  north- 
east and  north-west,  of  a chapel,  a superin- 
tendent’s residence,  farm-buildiugs,  a range  of 
workshops,  and  gas-works. 

The  other  works,  for  the  counties,  completed 
or  advanced  a stage,  during  the  year,  are  alte- 
rations or  enlargements.  At  the  Cornwall 
Asylum,  Bodmiu,  a new  building  for  52  private 
patients  is  about  being  completed  this  summer. 
The  wards  will  be  of  a very  superior  description; 
and  an  ample  quantity  of  land  has  been  set 
apart  for  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
At  the  Derby  County  Asylum,  at  Mickleover, 
near  Derby,  the  structures  called  the  Infirmary, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  asylum,  are  in  course  of 
conversion  into  two-storied  buildings  ; aud  plans 
for  a large  day-room,  and  for  a dormitory  suit- 
able for  quiet  and  chronic  cases,  made  in  accord- 
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anco  with  a suggestion  of  tbe  Commissioners, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  additional  accommodation  provided  is  for 
72  patients  5 and  the  estimated  cost  of  tbe 
works  is  3,350L 

At  the  Durham  County  Asylum,  Sedge- 
field,  there  seeinB  to  have  been  considerable 
neglect  during  the  past  two  years,  ns  to  sewer- 
age and  water-supply.  Eight  deaths  that 
occurred  in  1864  from  diarrhcea  and  dysentery, 
were  believed  to  be  connected  with  a cesspool : 
bnt  the  representations  of  the  Commissioners 
did  not  receive  attention  from  the  Visitors  ; and 
in  1865,  six  patients  died  from  the  same  diseases. 
The  danger  was  once  more  pointed  out,  but 
without  result.  Mr.  Lawson,  civil  engineer,  was 
then  directed  to  inspect,  and  to  report  as  to  the 
water-supply,  kitchen,  and  laundry  arrange- 
ments (which  appeared  faulty),  and  as  to  the 
cesspool.  The  report  substantially  confirmed 
the  view  that  had  been  taken ; and  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
year  had  reference  to  tbe  extent  to  which  it  was 
advisable  to  carry  tbe  enlargement  of  an  asylum. 
Some  enlargement  of  the  Kent  Asylum,  witji 
provision  of  new  offices,  workshops,  and  recrea- 
tion-hall, having  become  necessary,  the  manner 
of  effecting  the  enlargement  became  the  subject 
of  much  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and 
the  Commissioners.  Strongly  disapprowiug,  for 
reasons  repeatedly  stated  in  their  Seports,  of 
aaylums  too  large  to  admit  of  efficient  individual 
supervision,  the  Board  resisted  for  some  time 
the  scheme  suggested,  by  which  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  existing  building  at  Barming 
Heath,  near  Maidstone,  to  tbe  extent  of  pro- 
viding for  its  accommodating  1,160  patients  ; but 
Sir  George  Grey,  taking  into  consideration  some 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  assured  by  the 
magistrates  that  they  would  acquire  whatever 
additional  land  might  be  pointed  out  as  ne- 
cessary, eventually  gave  his  sanction.  The 
plans  are  now  under  examination,  with  a view 
to  commencement  of  the  works  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time.  The  same  question  had  pre- 
viously been  discussed,  after  pressing  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  counties  of  Monmopth,  Here- 
ford, Brecon,  and  Eadnor,  and  the  city  of  Here- 
ford, for  increased  accommodation  in  their  joint- 
asylum  at  Abergavenny.  The  present  provi- 
sion is  for  459  patients..  The  proposal  was  to 
add  accommodation  for  twenty-five  female  and 
twenty  male  patients.  The  Commissioners  ad- ! 
vised  the  Secretary  of  State  to  gi%'e  his  sanction  ' 
in  this  case,  on  the  undertaking  that  the  V isitors 
would  use  their  best  exertions  towards  procuring  I 
additional  land;  however,  later,  another  scheme,  I 
involving  a more  extensive  enlargement,  was  ‘ 
proposed  : to  this  the  Commissioners  objected,  i 
and  nrged  the  erection  of  a new  building  in  a ^ 
different  locality.  In  these  objections  tbe : 
Justices  of  Monmouth  concurred,  very  pro-  ' 
perly,  and  refused  their  sanction  to  the  enlarge- ' 
ment.  Plans  for  enlargement  of  the  Northum- 
berland Asylum,  at  Cottingwood,  near  Morpeth, ! 
are  now  under  consideration.  At  present  tbe 
accommodation  is  for  285  patients. 

At  the  date  of  the  Nineteenth  Report,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a new  asylum  in  Berkshire,  for 
200  patients  from  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  and  the  boroughs  in  union.  The  arrange- 
ments being  matured,  a new  Union  is  to  be 
formed.  Oxfordshire,  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
the  borongh  of  Abingdon,  are  to  pay  to  Berks,  for 
the  interest  resigned  in  the  asylum,  the  purchase- 
money  of  eighty-six  beds  (the  word  “bed”  con- 
ventionally expressing  tbe  fee-simple  and  other 
property  in  the  asylnm),  at  the  rate  of  157Z.  10s. 
per  bed  ; and  to  Reading,  for  its  entire  interest, 
the  purchase-money  of  twenty-six  beds  at  the 
same  rate.  Tbe  new  Union,  ■^phich  will  com- 
mence with  the  year  1869,  will  be  formed  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  in  the  existing  build- 
ing, at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  of  all  tbe  pauper 
lunatics  of  Oxford,  county  and  city,  and  of  the 
borough  of  Abingdon,  and  of  ninety-five  patients 
of  Berks ; whilst  the  Justices  of  Berkshire  will 
probably  join  with  the  boroughs  of  Reading  and 
Newbury  in  tbe  erection  of  a new  building. 

An  eastern  wing,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  original  design,  subject  only  to  certain  minor 
alterations,  ^ to  be  erected  at  the  Stafford  County 
Asylum,  at  Burntwood,  the  estimated  cost 
being  11,107J.  The  Wilts  Asylnm,  near 
Devizes,  (where  the  present  accommodation 
is  for  465  patients,)  is  to  be  enlarged  at 
a cost  of  1,700?.,  so  as  to  accommodate 
forty  more  male  patients,  the  work  proposed 
being  a counterpart  of  that  of  three  years 


ago,  which  was  for  additional  female  patients. 
Additions  to  the  Asylum  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  at  Wakefield,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
8,000L,  are  in  progress.  They  consist  of  a de- 
tached block  for  122  male  patients,  and  of 
a detached  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
Several  associated  dormitories  and  day-rooms, 
and  a cheerful,  airy,  and  quiet  ward  for  con- 
valescents, will  be  gained.  The  Commissioners ' 
at  first  objected  to  the  enlargement,  but  ulti- 
mately withdrew  opposition  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  proposed  new  block  should  be  the 
final  limit  of  extension,  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  for  the  erection  of  another  asylum 
in  a different  part  of  the  Riding.  The  asylum 
at  present  provides  for  1,150  patients. 

The  asylum  for  the  City  of  London,  at  Dart- 
ford,  has  been  opened  since  the  date  of  the  Re- 
port. It  is  capable  of  accommodating  250 
patients  ; and  the  cost  has  been  65,0001.,  or 
thereabouts.  Upwards  of  30  acres  of  ground  are 
attached  to  the  building.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  improved  water-supply  to  the 
Bristol  Asylum,  tlirough  the  purchase  of  6 acres 
of  land,  dividing  the  grounds  from  the  river 
Frome.  Plans  for  an  asylum  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  to  accommodate  130  patients  of  each 
sex,  were  some  time  since  sanctioned  for  a site  of 
50  acres,  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  But  tbe 
works  have  not  been  commenced.  Neither  has 
any  planting  of  trees,  considered  necessary  in 
this  case  to  prevent  exposure  to  cold  winds. 

After  considerable  difficulty  as  to  procuring  a 
site  for  an  asylum  for  the  borough  of  Norwich, — 
and  some  opposition  to  the  Commissioners,  on 
the  part  of  the  town  council,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  case  made  out  for  change  from 
the  existing  mode  of  providing  for  the  insane 
poor  of  the  town, — the  Norwich  council  have 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  other 
boroughs  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  a view  to 
immediate  compliance  with  the  Lunacy  Acts  by 
erection  of  a joint  asylum. 

The  want  of  adequate  statutory  provision  for 
the  lunatic  paupers  belonging  to  boroughs  not 
contributing  to  county -rates,  has  occupied  much 
of  the  Commissioners’ attention ; and  everything 
has  been  done  to  urge  compliance  with  the  law. 
It  is  now  expected  that  all  the  defaulting 
boroughs  will,  within  no  long  period,  make  the 
provision,  by  the  erection  of  asylums  for  them- 
selves, or  by  Union,  or  such  other  arrangements 
as  are  allowed  by  the  Acta.  For  the  present, 
the  “ great  inconvenience  and  injurious  effect” 
of  sending  lunatics  to  distant  asylums,  or  licensed 
houses,  continues,  according  to  the  Report  j bub 
readers  of  the  Builder  are  aware  that  the  exis- 
tence of  asylums,  in  whatever  locality,  by  no 
means  precludes  the  removal  which  tbe  Com- 
missioners seem  so  anxious  to  prevent.  In  short, 
the  Commissioners  have  been  found  quite  power- 
less to  prevent  separation  of  lunatics  from  their 
friends.  The  practice  is  most  cruel,  or  very 
foolish.  Tbo  Justices  of  Plymouth  have  reported 
as  their  opinion,  that  a borough-asylum  for  that 
town  is  required  for  200  patients,  and  that  the  site 
should  comprise  25  acres, — the  cost  of  buildings 
and  land  being  estimated  at  20,000?.  The  Com- 
missioners approve.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Kent  Asylnm,  before  mentioned,  will  provide  for 
500  patients  from  the  boroughs  of  Canterbury, 
Dover,  Hythe,  Maidstone,  Rochester,  Sandwich, 
and  Tenterden.  An  asylum  is  about jto  be  erected 
for  the  borough  of  Leicester. 

Considerable  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  the  improvement,  structurally,  of  many  of 
the  licensed  houses ; but  to  these  wo  need  not 
further  refer,  or  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  State 
Criminal  Asylum.  But  we  may  do  well  to  make 
some  further  reference  to  the  matter  of  altera- 
tions, of  the  struotural  kind,  in  county  and  borough 
asylums,  and  the  designs  or  drawings  for  them. 
It  appears  that  the  Visitors  of  certain  asylums 
have  proceeded  with  improvements  or  altera- 
tioDS  of  the  character  mentioned,  and  with 
additions,  without  submitting  their  plans  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  getting  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
1853.  This  Act  directs  Visitors  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Sessions  of  the  county  or 
borough,  as  to  the  “ plans,  estimates,  and  con- 
tracts ” agreed  upon,  and  the  money  necessary 
to  be  raised  and  levied  j and  stipulates  for  the 
approval  of  the  Court  before  the  plans  are  com- 
pleted or  carried  into  execution.  The  Visitors 
are  indeed  empowered  to  spend  an  amount  not 
exceeding  400?.  in  a year,  as  for  repairs.  Biit 
by  the  45th  section  of  the  Act,  “all  plans  for 
building,  or  providing,  or  enlarging,  or  improv- 
ing  any  asylum  for  pauper-lunatics,”  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in 


Lunacy,  “to  be  by  them  reported  upon  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  are  not  to  bo  carried  into 
effect  until  approved  by  him.  It  is  evident  that 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  be  enforced,  to  prevent 
entire  change,  in  process  of  time,  from  the  ap- 
proved arrangements  of  an  asylum,  — such 
change  as,  in  fact,  we  apprehend,  has  been 
made  in  several  cases.  The  Visitors  of  the 
Hull  Asylum,  thinking  fit  to  dispute  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  taken 
at  their  own  suggestion,  as  to  the  power  to 
control  them,  a mandamus  was  applied  for. 
However,  in  this  instance,  tbe  result  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Commissioners  : the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  showed  that  the  plans 
were  to  be  submitted  “ prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works,”  and  that  “ they  could  not 
compel  it  to  be  done  after  the  completion 
of  the  works.”  But  to  show  how  the  matter 
really  is,  one  case  may  be  hero  cited.  Last 
year  there  were  considerable  structural  addi- 
tions to  the  Somerset  Asylnm,  at  Wells,  for 
which  no  plana  had  been  submitted  at  first. 
They  included  an  additional  wing,  and  the 
enhirgement  of  a cottage  for  male  idiots ; 
and  the  idea  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  these 
additions  were  paid  for  without  a county-rate, 
they  were  exempt  from  compliance  with  the 
section  of  the  Act.  The  Commissioners  were 
able  to  show  that  the  obligation  to  submit  plans 
always  remained  in  force.  Eventually,  approval 
was  certified,  accompanied  with  a remark  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  irregularity  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeding in  commencing. 

We  have  before  suggested  that  these  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  should  be 
accompanied  by  plans  of  the  asylums  and 
new  works.  Without  them,  the  description 
is  seldom  so  clear  as  it  should  be  : indeed, 

, it  cannot  be  clear.  Besides,  published  plana 
would  help  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  struc- 
tural changes.  The  descriptions,  if  left  only 
written,  might  be  improved.  Thus,  cost  of  the 
structure  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  cost  inclusive  of  ground  and  architect’s  com- 
mission : the  number  of  patients  accommo- 
dated, or  to  be  provided  for,  should  be  given 
in  every  case,  instead  of  only  in  some  cases  ; and 
the  building-ontlay  per  patient  should  be  clearly 
seen.  Snrely,  also,  names  of  the  architects  of 
the  buildings  might  appear  generally. 


BROADSIDES  versus  TURRETS. 

The  science  of  war  at  the  present  time  is  in 
the  unusual  condition  of  being  appealed  to  for 
the  principles  on  which  operations  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  are  to  be  conducted,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  main  element  which  regulates 
the  relation  of  attack  and  defence  is  under- 
going rapid  change.  The  great  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  projectiles, 
since  Europe  shook  off  her  peaceful  dream  of 
forty  years’  duration,  has  not  only  produced 
results  of  the  first  importance,  bnt  promises  so 
continued  a development  of  offensive  power, 
that  the  mam*military  expenditure  of  a state  is 
now  incurred  for  objects  which,  in  a few  years’ 
time,  may  be  almost  or  altogether  obsolete.  No 
state  can  await  the  result  of  experiment,  or  the 
more  slow  progress  of  experience,  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy  possessed  of  an 
annament  which,  if  far  from  theoretic  perfec- 
tion, is  yet  considerably  superior  to  her  own  in 
offensive  power.  But  the  waste  of  expenditure 
incurred  in  putting  a country  into  what  may  be 
called  a provisional  state  of  defence,  is  enormous  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  military  expenditure  aro  inclined, 
as  long  as  possible,  stare  super  antiquas  vias. 

While,  then,  we  would  be  the  last  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  long  series  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  conducted  by  the  British 
Government,  which,  if  as  yet  unsatisfactoiy  as 
to  the  determination  of  the  best  gun,  or  rather 
of  the  best  normal  series  of  guns  for  field,  for 
siege,  and  for  naval  service,  have  at  least  given 
most  important  and  satisfactory  results  in  con- 
nexion with  the  manufacture  of  armour  plating, 
we  think  that  the  actual  experience  of  the 
engagements  of  the  present  time  has  far  more 
interest  for  the  civil  or  military  engineer.  Nor 
is  the  interest  confined  to  the  professional  man 
alone,  any  more  than  the  desire  to  be  a crack- 
shot  is  confined  to  tbe  professional  soldier.  The 
public  and  patriotic  spirit  which,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  our  volunteers,  has  probably  saved  this 
country  from  insult,  and  has  certainly  caused  it 
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to  be  regardeci  in  a very  different  light  on  the 
Continent,  regards  not  the  perfection  of  a single 
arm,  but  the  efficient  protection  of  onr  native 
country ; and  whether  it  be  the  practice  and 
evolutions  of  rifle  corps,  the  range  and  aim  of 
the  heavy  ordnance,  or  the  construction  of  the 
best  forts  for  the  defence  of  our  ports  and 
harbours,  each  contribution  to  our  actual  stock 
of  knowledge  will  be  eagerly  hailed  by  every 
thoughtful  man. 

The  results  of  the  sanguinary  experience  of 
the  Crimean,  the  Italian,  and  the  Danish  wars, 
together  with  those  of  the  more  gigantic  struggle 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  clearly  apprehended  by 
military  students  at  the  moment  that  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  dogs  of  war  may  be 
hourly  expected  to  startle  the  reluctant  ears  of 
Continental  Europe.  The  main  points  which 
may  be  held  to  be  certainly  established,  are, 
the  increased  importance  of  the  utmost  rapidity 
of  mancDuvre,  so  that  troops  may  be  exposed 
for  as  short  a time  as  possible  to  a fire  of 
greatly  augmented  range  and  precision,  the  con- 
sequent depreciation  in  value  of  heavy  cavalry, 
and  to  some  extent  of  grenadier  regiments,  and 
the  alteration  in  value  of  once  famous  strategic 
points,  which  now  can  be  commanded  from 
stations  formerly  out  of  range,  or  can  be  shelled 
by  the  heavy  mortars  that  are  now  home  by 
floating  batteries  of  various  descriptions.  For 
our  own  particular  information,  however,  as  in- 
habitants of  a country  in  which  the  defences  of 
ports  and  harbours  is  an  object  of  paramount 
importance,  the  question  of  the  relative  power 
of  land  and  of  floating,  sea-going  batteries, 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  designated, 
including  the  capabilities  of  the  guns  that  are 
mounted  in  either  case,  is  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  value. 

In  this  part  of  the  field  we  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  much,  although  it  is  open  to  very  serious 
question  whether,  after  all,  our  efforts  are  bent 
in  tbr  right  direction  3 and  the  most  recent 
confiif,of  which  the  particulars  have  reached 
us,  afibrds  an  experience  not  lightly  to  be  disre- 
garded. Nothing  is  more  clear  from,  every 
naval  engagement  in  which  iron-dads  have 
taken  part,  than  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
vessels  comprising  a fleet  is  now  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  actual  constructive  strength 
of  the  principal  vessel  on  either  side.  With 
wooden  vessels,  perhaps  with  the  more  slightly 
cuiraesed  iron  vessels  which  were  first  launched, 
numbers  stood  for  much,  if  not  for  all.  The 
material  damage  caused  by  the  broadsides  of 
contending  fleets  balanced  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other  pretty  much  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  guns.  As  in  the  contests  of  pugilists,  each 
side  could  give  and  could  take  a certain 
number  of  blows,  and  he  who  could  hit  oftenest, 
even  if  he  could  not  hit  hardest,  won.  But 
now  tte  case  is  altered,  and  it  is  as  in  the 
famous  race,  when  Eclipse  was  first  and  the 
rest  nowhere.  If  there  be  present  in  any  naval 
engagement,  whether  it  be  a sea-fight  or  an 
attack  on  a land-port  or  harbonr,  one  vessel  of 
skin  thick  enough  to  resist  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  gnns  powerful  enough  to  pierce 
their  opponents,  it  can  crush  them  successively 
and  in  detail ; and  the  greater  the  numbet  of  the 
over-matched  combatants  the  greater  the  slaugh- 
ter among  them.  The  present  rough  rule  of 
proportion  is,  that  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun  should  equal  the  thickness  of  the 
armour-plating  of  the  vessel.  Thus  our  latest 
design,  the  Hercules,  which  is  now  being  built  at 
Chatham,  has  the  central  part  of  the  vessel  pro- 
tected by  armour-plates  of  D in.  in  thickness, 
and  is.  In  this  part  of  her  structure,  invulnerable 
to  any  shot  or  shell  from  rifled  guns  of  bore  not 
exceeding  9 in., — the  size  of  the  largest  guns 
which  she  herself  carries.  It  might  be  thought, 
then,  that  the  Hercules,  presented  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  science  of  naval  artilleiy,  aud,  like 
the  armour-cased  knight  of  old  amid  the  leathern- 
coated  mob  whom  he  could  slaughter  at  plea- 
sure, might  enter  into  any  engagement  with  a 
certainty  of  victory  3 but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  invulnerable  skin  is  confined  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  ship.  The  power  of  flota- 
tion is  not  adequate  to  support  a total  armature 
of  that  prodigious  weight.  Nearly  160  ft.  in 
length  by  9 ft.  in  breadth  in  th.Q  Bellerophon,  aud 
the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the  ship  in  the  Hercules, 
and  all  similar  vessels,  is  pervious  to  shot  and 
shell  from  oven  an  ordinary  boat’s  gun.  The 
confidence,  therefore,  to  bo  placed  in  the  imper- 
vious  armour  and  powerful  ordnance  of  the  cen- 
tral battery  is  dirainisbed  in  a degree  not  readily 
calculable  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  cripple, 


water-log,  and  clear  of  defenders  the  unarmed 
portions  of  the  ship  ; and  the  value  of  the  turret 
or  Monitor  form  of  vessel,  so  unaccountably 
neglected  by  our  Admiralty,  appears  enhanced 
by  the  visible  defects  of  this  last  and  most  costly 
effort  of  our  dockyards.  The  turrets  of  the 
Royal  Sovereifjn,  a vessel  not  constructed,  but 
only  converted,  for  an  experiment,  are  of  10-incb 
plates,  and  are  said  to  bo  capable  of  carrying 
and  working  guns  of  double  the  weight  of  the 
12-ton  guns  actually  mounted.  The  circular 
form  of  the  turret  increases  the  power  of  the 
side  to  deflect  shot,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that,  if  they  were  pitted  against 
one  another,  the  Royal  Sovereiyn  would  send 
the  Hd'cules  to  the  bottom.  In  what  terms 
can  the  conduct  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  allows  our  vast  expenditure  to  arrive 
at  such  a lame  and  impotent  result,  be  .duly 
characterised.  In  a despotic  country,  where 
the  responsible  man  would  actually  and  dis- 
agreeably be  responsible  with  his  head,  such  an 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  state  would 
be  impossible,  in  face  of  the  experience  of  the 
present  day  3 and  we  can  only  devoutly  trust  that 
no  unexpected  incident  of  the  pending  European 
contest  may  awaken  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  wide  difference  between  the  parliamentary 
responsibility  of  a board,  and  the  actnal  respon- 
sibility of  an  efficient  minister. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a great  wit  that  railway 
travellers  would  never  be  safe  till  a bishop  had 
been  burnt  in  an  accident.  If  those  who 
directed  our  armaments  wore  bound  to  take  a 
foremost  position  in  case,  of  attack,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  have  had  by  this  time  a fleet  of 
Monitors  afloat.  The  wish  of  the  satirist  has 
just  met  with  its  fulfilment,  mutatis  mutandis. 
The  Peruvian  Minister  of  War  and  Marino, 
Signor  Galvez,  has  been  blown  to  atoms  while 
actively  superintending,  in  an  iron-clad  battery, 
the  defence  of  Callao  from  the  wanton  and  un- 
successful attack  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  beat  account  that  has  yet  reached 
us  of  the  action,  that  of  the  American  commo- 
dore, that  this  serious  and  lamented  loss  arose, 
not  from  the  guns  of  the  Spaniards,  but  from 
the  accidental  ignition  of  a shell.  The  example 
of  the  soldier -minister  was  in  emulation  of  that 
of  the  Dictator,  who  was  “ everywhere  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  animating,  encouraging, 
and  directing  the  Peruvian  batteries.” 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
cowardly  and  unmartial  conduct  of  Spain,  while 
awaiting  that  retribution  that  will  probably  not 
■ be  very  long  deferred,  are  neither  insignificant 
! nor  unimportant.  The  first  is,  the  proof  how 
very  little  the  ordinary  rules  of  civilized  warfare, 
the  claims  of  justice  or  of  humanity,  or  the 
pubKo  opinion  of  Europe,  avail  to  check  the 
action  of  those  who,  by  the  command  of  an 
armoured  fleet,  find  themselves  able  to  insult  or 
to  destroy  a great  commercial  emporium  belong, 
ing  to  a people  whose  prosperity  they  may,  or 
with  whom  they  have  picked  a quarrel.  The 
second,  and  not  less  noteable  one,  is,  that  a 
Monitor  is  a sea-going  vessel.  The  American 
commodore  had  a turret  vessel  ofl‘ Valparaiso  as 
well  as  off  Callao,  aud  appears  to  have  been 
convinced  of  bis  ability  to  give  a good  account  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  including  the  iron-clad  Numan- 
cia,  of  7,000  tons  burden.  The  third  inference 
is  not  less  striking,  and  points,  as  does  almost 
all  the  practical  information  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
turret  form  of  battery.  The  Peruvian  Monitor, 
the  Thesoa,  was  struck  ten  times  by  Spanish 
shot,  and  received  no  damage.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  her  C8-pound  gun  took  in  tho 
action,  but  the  real  key  of  a gallant  defence 
that,  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  civilized  world, 
drove  oil’  the  buccaneering  Spaniards,  and  saved 
Callao  from  the  destruction  of  the  undefended 
Valparaiso,  was  the  position  of  four  300-pouuder 
Armstrong  guns,  mounted  in  iron  turrets.  There 
were  also  five  450-pouuder  Blakely  guns,  as  well 
as  thirty-six  32-pounderB3  but  as  these  were 
mounted  en  barbette,  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
shell  of  the  fleet,  losing  eighty  killed  and 
wounded,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tho 
gratifying  result  of  the  defence  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  use  of  the  turret  battery. 

The  information  as  to  which  we  are  in  pos- 
session as  to  the  Spanish  fleet  is  not  so  full  as 
we  could  desii’e.  Six  frigates  and  a three-gun 
corvette  are  mentioned  by  Commodore  Rodgers, 
but  the  admiral  was  on  board  the  iron-clad 
Numancia,  of  7,000  tons  burden,  armed  with 
68-pounders,  a vessel  which,  from  its  description 
and  burden,  must  be  considered  as  not  unfairly 
representing  the  broadside  iron-dads  on  which 


our  Admiralty  at  present  relies.  The  Spaniards 
kept  at  a respectful  distance  from  the  batteries, 
many  of  their  shots  falling  into  tho  water.  The 
American  commodore  charitably  suggests  that 
” the  presence  of  torpedoes  may  have  inspired 
caution.”  That  the  presence  of  batteries,  un- 
fortunately absent  at  Valparaiso,  inspired  caution, 
is  also  tolerably  evident.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Peruvian  batteries  were  but  little  injured  j 
but  the  loss  was  heavy  to  the  Spanish  fleet. 
“ It  was  obvious  that  several  of  the  vessels  had 
been  badly  punished.”  An  Lour  aud  three- 
quarters  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  the 
Numancia,  the  Villa  do  Madrid  set  her  jib  and 
try-sails,  and  was  out  of  the  fight.  She  made 
signals,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  tbo  Vencidora, 
with  steam  escaping  abundantly  below.  She 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Berenguela,  listed  over 
to  one  side,  and  with  smoke  pouriog  from  her 
ports.  Just  before  she  retired  a puff  of  black 
dust  bad  shot  out  at  her  water-line  on  the  side 
away  from  the  batteries.  A ball,  tbo  Com- 
modore  thooght,  had  gone  through  the  coal- 
bunkers,  and  through  both  sides,  and  men  were 
seen  over  the  sides  attempting  to  patch  with 
canvas  the  ragged  hole,  which  seemed  some  two 
feet  square.  There  is  not  much  in  this  descrip- 
tion to  take  the  engagement  out  of  the  category 
of  a timid  httack  by  ordinary  frigates  on  a port 
defended  by  batteries,  but  great  significance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  admiral  was 
badly  wounded  by  splinters, — a circumstance 
which  proves  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  exchange  of  shot  between  the  frigates  and 
the  lighter  guns  of  tho  batteries,  the  Numancia 
was  actually  engaged,  was  beaten  off  with  loss 
and  damage,  and  made  no  impression  either  on 
the  Monitor  Thesoa,  or  on  the  iron  turrets  of  the 
fortifications. 

We  have,  therefore,  before  us  the  result  of  an 
experiment  of  the  utmost  interest  and  import- 
ance, which  our  repudiating  debtors  have 
kindly  conducted  at  their  own  expense  for  our 
especial  benefit  and  information.  Lightly  viewed, 
the  experience  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
oar  naval  constinictors  at  the  price  of  a very 
large  nominal  amount  of  ” Spanish  passives.” 
If  we  have  not  every  particular  of  the  experi- 
ment arranged  with  as  much  precision,  or  noted 
with  as  perfect  accuracy,  as  are  those  on  board 
tho  Thunderer,  we  must  remember  the  cogent 
reasons  for  some  degree  of  Lurry  and  inexactitude 
on  the  part  of  tho  artillerists.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  an  instance  of  tho  engage- 
ment of  a broadside  iron-clad,  with  turret  guns, 
in  actual  warfare,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the 
former.  The  importance  of  such  a result,  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  our  iron  navy,  aud 
the  present  rules  of  our  constructors,  cannot  be 
easily  over-estimated.  One  thing  is  pretty  sure, 
and  that  is,  that  if  we  do  not  take  the  hint  and 
derive  from  this  great  lesson  the  information  it 
affords,  some  of  our  neighbours  will  bo  less 
supine.  If  orders  are  not  given  at  Somerset 
House,  within  a few  hours  of  tho  receipt  of  the 
report  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  for  laying  down 
the  lines  of  one  or  two  turret  vessels,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  in  a country  where  the 
individual  who  directs  both  land  and  sea  forces 
is  fully  conscious  that  he  cannot  afford  to  suffer 
any  check  or  affront  from  the  superiority  of  onr 
own  or  any  other  navy,  no  time  should  have 
been  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  this  new  and 
precious  instalment  of  positive  scientific  evidence 
on  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
modern  warfai'e. 

On  the  apparent  eve  of  a mighty  struggle,  of 
which  no  man  can  foresee  the  upshot  or  calcu- 
late on  the  incidents,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
this  country  to  be  in  a position  to  cause  her 
neutrality  to  be  I’espected.  On  this  point  it  is 
needless  to  argue.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
and  not  only  so,  but  has  been  acted  on,  and  is 
yet  being  acted  upon  to  an  extent  involving  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions.  The  sole  point 
on  which  we  have  to  insist  is,  that  those  millions 
should  be  spent  in  an  efficient  manner,  and,  if 
possible,  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  It  would 
appear  d to  any  man  of  mechanical  apti- 

tude that  the  mode  of  protecting  our  engines  of 
offence  which  affords  the  least  mark  to  hostile 
projectiles,  and  in  which  the  least  weight  of 
defensive  ai-mour  can  be  disposed  in  the  most 
perfect  and  economic  form,  is  the  mode  which 
we  should  seek  to  perfect.  This  mode,  however, 
we  have  neglected.  Our  sole  experiment,  by  no 
meaus'a  discouraging  one,  should  be  fully  carried 
out.  We  have  listened  with  a contemptnons 
and  incredulous  smile  to  the  opinion  of  the 
artillerists  and  naval  men  of  America  that  their 
powers  of  marine  offence  are  superior  to  our 
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ovrn.  Afc  the  expense  of  other  people  we  ax*e 
now  in  posseesion.  of  the  results  of  an  experiment 
that  speaks  strongly  as  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Monitor  or  turret  form  of  marine  battery. 
What  further  is  required  by  the  Admiralty  before 
they  win  act  on  so  plain  and  so  reiterated  a 
warning  ? 

It  is  on  the  professional  and  scientific  journals 
that  the  duty  of  raising  a warning  voice  on 
matters  of  this  nature  seems  almost  exclnsively 
to  fall.  Two  or  three  of  our  contemporaries 
alone  agreed  with  us  when  we  pointed  out  the 
great  error  committed  by  the  Admiralty  in  com- 
pleting the  armour  of  tho  Northumberland  before 
her  launch ; although  to  the  mechanical  reasons, 
the  neglect  of  which  caused  so  much  delay,  ex- 
pense, and  risk  of  worse  disaster,  there  might 
have  been  added  the  hopeless  muddling  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  vessel. 

The  smaller,  but  more  specially  instructed, 
body  of  readers  who  form  the  public  addressed 
by  scientific  papers,  are  competent  fully  to 
weigh,  and  maturely  to  reflect  on,  considerations 
such  as  we  have  now  advanced,  and  it  is  to  the 
informed  and  matnred  opinion  of  such  readers, 
rather  than  to  the  more  easily  excited  and  less 
permanent  attention  of  the  larger  masses,  that 
wo  must  look  for  the  exertion  of  that  influence 
that  shall  overcome  the  reluctance  of  onr  naval 
constructors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lessons 
of  a costly  experience,  or  to  adopt  the  method  of 
an  unpopular  inventor,  for  the  plain  and  simple 
reason  that  it  happens  to  bo  the  best. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  the 
tuiTet  skip,  the  Royal  Soverevjn,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rude  and  violent  teat  to  which, 
as  a scientific  experiment  alone,  the  work  of 
human  bands  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever 
been  exposed.  Three  steel-headed  shot,  of 
24G  lb.  and  250  lb.  weight,  each  propelled  by 
431b.  of  powder,  have  been  fired  from  a O-in. 
aufled  gun,  weighing  12^  tons,  point  blank  at  one 
of  the  turrets  of  this  experimental  Monitor 
when  actually  afloat,  at  distances  of  200  yards 
aud  of  IGO  yards.  After  these  three  terrific 
blows  the  Monitor  was  so  far  uuiujnred  that  the 
turret  revolved  as  freely  as  before.  Some 
damage  was  effected,  in  ploughing  out  slices  of 
ii’ou,  and  in  stripping  the  heads  of  bolts,  and  the 
wooden  “ quaker,”  which  replaced  for  the  time 
the  heavy  gun  which  the  turret  was  intended  to 
carry,  was  shivered  by  the  concussion ; but  the 
vessel  was  in  the  main  uninjured,  and  so,  it 
seems,  would  have  been  the  crew,  if  on  board. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  occurrence  to  confirm 
more  strongly  the  views  which  wo  have  above 
expressed. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign is  far  from  being  such  a turret  vessel  as 
we  can  now  produce.  The  arrangement  for  the 
revolution  of  the  turrets  has  answered  admirably, 
but  wo  muit  not  commit  the  defence  of  our 
waters  to  ‘l-i-in.  or  5^.in.  armour  plates.  There 
can  be  little  difficulty,  even  now,  in  producing 
cast-steel  segments  of  14-in.  or  18-in.  thickness, 
with  half-lap  or  dovetail  joints,  and  with  bolts 
formed  with  a tapering  head,  tapped  or  riveted 
into  the  segments,  so  as  to  avoid  the  flying  of 
the  nuts.  Turrets  so  constructed  would  defy 
any  shot  as  yet  projected  from  a floating  battery. 
Nor  does  it  seem  incredible,  considering  the 
great  advances  wo  are  daily  making  in  metal- 
lurgy, that  the  same  energy  which  has  so  far 
perfected  the  Whitworth  gun  may  present  us 
with  a steel  turret,  cast  in  one  piece  under  pres- 
sure, a floating  tower  of  defence  on  which  the 
thickest  storm  of  hostile  shot  that  we  can  as  yet 
think  it  necessary  to  provide  against  would  fall 
hut  as  hailstones  on  an  oak. 


TEE  QUANTlTATr\’E  ANALYSIS  OP 
TEE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  ELEMENTS  OF 
HAEMONIC  PROrOBTION. 

The  determination  of  the  principle  of  the 
beautiful  was  tiie  incentive  to  those  inquiries 
which  have  terminated  in  the  development  of 
the  central  science.  Eaving  a scientific  bias 
I desired  to  bring  criticism  from  the  ever- 
shifting  clouds  of  fancy  to  the  solid  ground  of 
positive  science.  Some  of  my  readers  on  former 
occasions,  I know,  thought  I was  doing  the  very 
reverse  by  seeking  confirmation  of  a theory  of 
the  beautiful  in  planetary  phenomena;  others 
because  they  erroneously  supposed  I had  got 
into  the  misty  region  of  metaphysics.  But  feel- 
ing confident  that  I was  endeavouring  to  grasp 
the  purpose  of  nature  and  the  exact  principle  of 
the  beautiful  by  the  method  so  productive  of 


useful  results  in  the  present  century,  I was  proof 
against  sceptical  smiles  and  shrugs.  It  is  not 
every  one  to  whom  the  treatment  of  a subject 
appears  mystical  who  has  a right  to  say 
it  is  really  so.  To  many  the  enunciation  of 
a simple  geometrical  or  algebraical  formula,  the 
clearest  of  the  cleai-  to  the  initiated,  would  be 
an  unintelligible  mystery.  But  perhaps  I may 
have  been  obscure  from  lacking  power  over 
language  to  express  what  appears  perfectly  clear 
to  my  own  mind.  In  this  final  lecture  of  the 
series  on  formative  ethics,  however,  I hope  to  be 
more  lucid,  and  that  yon  will  discover  much  of 
the  matter, — thought  to  be  so  remote  from  the 
end  of  my  inquiries  on  former  occasions, — to  be 
closely  connected  with  it  in  principle.  There  is, 

I must  confess,  some  difficulty  in  accurately  de- 
fining the  range  of  phenomena  to  which  the 
title  of  “ Beautiful " is  properly  applicable.  The 
common  use  of  the  word  is  exceedingly  vague 
and  lax  ; sometimes  being  extended  so  as  to 
include  everything  that  pleases  a good  taste,  and 
so  comprehending  grandeur  and  novelty,  as  well 
as  what,  in  a more  restricted  sense,  is  called 
beauty;  at  other  times,  being  even  by  good 
authorities  confined  to  the  objects  of  sight,  when 
they  are  either  seen,  remembered,  or  imagined  : 
yet  it  is  applied  to  music,  to  composition  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  to  character,  afi'ections, 
and  actions.  These  are  not  objects  of  sight,  and 
a man  could  thus  be  a judge  of  some  kinds  of 
beauty  without  the  faculty  of  seeing.  To  fix  a 
determinate  meaning  to  a word  so  variously 
extended  and  restricted,  I propose  to  use  the 
term  “ beautiful  ” in  this  lecture,  first,  in  direct 
reference  to  a condition  of  the  human  form ; 
and,  secondly,  in  reference  to  those  relations  of 
inanimate  phenomena  in  colour,  form,  sound, 
and  motion,  to  which  it  also  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied. From  its  application  to  the  peifect,  or 
what  for  the  time  being  is  thought  to  be  the  | 
perfect,  human  form,  it  easily  passes  in  common 
use  to  all  that  affects  the  human  sense,  either ! 
agreeably  or  in  the  best  way  ; but  here  limita- 1 
tion  is  impossible,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 1 
knowledge  the  propriety  of  the  restiictions  wo  j 
have  just  imposed.  I 

Now,  for  the  present,  I assume  the  most  bean- ; 
tiful  human  form  to  bo  identical  with  that  which 
reason  would  approve  the  best ; to  bo  identical 
with  that  human  form  which  completely  em- 
bodies the  idea  of  perfect  mental  and  physical 
conformation — of  perfect  fitness  to  the  highest 
human  destiny,  and,  in  a more  restricted  sense, 
with  the  best  form  of  a race.  But  if  the  beautiful 
be  only  another  term  for  the  perfection  point  of 
the  human  species,  might  it  not  bo  as  appro- 
priately applied  to  fitness  throughout  nature  ? 
It  might  with  general  consent,  but  present  usage 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  calling  the  fittest  of 
porcupines  or  of  gorillas,  beautiful.  According 
to  our  present  use  of  language,  then,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  is  only  some,  not  all  fitness 
which  may  be  called  beautiful.  There  may  be 
fitness  without  beauty,  but  never  beauty  without 
fitness,  to  human  sense.  This  is  a distinction 
which  very  much  clears  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  beautiful.  And  we  now  pass  on 
to  review  the  premises  on  which  the  quantitative 
theory  of  the  beautiful  is  logically  established. 

1st.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  metaphysical  or 
transcendental  philosophy,  that  the  fundamental 
forms  of  consciousness  are  space  and  time. 

2ud.  On  the  conclusion  of  positive  science  that 
the  fundamental  form  of  phenomena  is  force  in 
extension  and  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  force 
in  space  and  time. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  in  brief  those  of 
the  two  rival  systems  or  schools  of  thought,  in 
which  you  will  at  once  perceive  there  is  a com- 
mon point  of  agi-eement,  for  the  space  aud  time 
of  the  metaphysician,  and  the  force,  space,  and 
time  of  the  positive  philosophy  are  quantifiable. 
Quantity,  therefore,  is  really  the  fundamental  or 
ultimate  form  of  both  systems.  The  professed 
object  of  positive  science  is,  as  I dare  say  you 
are  aware,  the  redaction  of  its  knowledge  to  the 
definite  expressions  of  measure  and  number. 
Astrology  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  this 
method,  to  the  disenchanter  positivism,  and  to 
become  the  precise  science,  astronomy.  Alchemy, 
by  the  same  process,  became  the  science  of  defi- 
nite proportions ; and  the  theories  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  &c.,  are  daily  assuming  definite 
quantitative  statements  ; and  they  who  may  be 
accustomed  to  close  reasoning  will  perceive  that 
the  quantitative  theory  of  the  beautiful  is  vir- 
tually established  on  the  common  premise  of  the 
two  systems  to  which  we  have  just  directed 
notice,  and  that  it  is  as  capable  of  being 
brought  within  the  pale  of  exact  science  as  the 


theory  of  music,  which  is  entirely  one  of  definite 
proportional  relation,  and  be  as  capable  of  de- 
ductive application. 

But  let  us  reconsider  the  subject  from  a point 
of  view  less  remote  from  the  ordinary  compass 
of  reading  aud  current  of  thought.  Eefiect  for 
a moment  and  yon  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  phases  of  the  artistically  beautiful  are 
three,  viz.,  colour,  light,  and  shade,  and  form : 
and  what  is  colour  but  force  in  extension  and 
duration — active  vibrating  light  of  which  the 
velocities  of  the  different  rays  have  long  since 
been  accurately  determined  ? All  the  differences 
in  colour  are  therefore  of  intensity  aud  extent, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  ratios.  The  beauti- 
ful in  colour,  then,  is  inseparable  from  definite 
quantitative  relation. 

2.  Light  and  Shade. — The  preceding  analysis 
of  colour  includes  and  decides  the  question  with 
reference  to  this  second  phase  ; and  the  temper- 
ing of  the  forces  of  light  by  absorbent  surfaces, 
the  graduation  of  reflecting  surfaces  in  sculpture, 
and  the  combination  of  spaces  of  light  and  dark, 
are  all  adjustments  of  quantity.  Here  again, 
then,  the  theory  is  maintained. 

3.  Form. — All  forms,  be  they  beautiful  or 
ugly,  exist  in  dimension  ; not  the  slightest  change 
can  take  place  in  face,  form,  characteristic,  or 
type  without  a change  of  relative  measures,  i.e., 
quantities.  This  is  the  third  and  last  phase  we 
had  to  examine;  and  in  this,  also,  the  quantita- 
tive theory  holds  good  : we  may  thereffire  con- 
clude that  the  beautiful  is  inseparable  from  some 
definite  quantitative  relations. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  method  adopted 
to  determine  truth  in  other  branches  of  inquiry, 
viz.,  the  system  of  averages,  be  applicable  to  our 
purpose. 

“By  its  means,”  writes  Sir  J.Herschel,  *' wearo  enabled 
to  conclude  tbe  value  of  tbat  which  we  do  not  see  with 
greater  certainty  than  that  of  quantities  which  we  actu- 
ally see  and  measure.  It  is  the  useful  and  valuable  pro. 

Eerty  of  the  average  of  a great  many  observations,  that  it 
rings  us  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  single  observation 
can  be  relied  on  as  doing,  and  which  renders  it  the  most 
constant  resource  in  all  physical  inquiries  tchere  accuracy 
ii  denired." 

Now,  having  determined  the  fundamental  form 
of  the  beautiful,  as  of  other  phenomena,  to  be 
quantitative,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  truth  in  this  respect.  We  have 
then  to  obtain  the  average  proportions  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  individuals  of  any 
race  of  mankind  to  determine  the  measures  of 
its  true,  mean,  essential,  perfect  type ; in  other 
words,  of  its  moral,  ideal,  or  central  form,  about 
which  it  may  lliictnate  or  oscillate  through 
erratic  conditions,  but  from  which,  in  tho  aggre- 
gate, it  can  never  depart  but  to  become  extinct. 
Now  this  true,  or  central,  must  also  be  the  beau- 
tiful type  of  a race  ; for  any  other  act  of  propor- 
tions would  lie  out  of  those  of  rectitude,  of 
truth,  and  would  in  some  degree  or  other  be 
disproportioned,  imperfect.  The  beautiful,  there- 
fore, is  only  a special  title  for  tho  perfection 
point  of  a certain  class  of  phenomena  occupying 
an  analogous  position  to  the  same  point  in  any 
class  of  phenomena.  If  this  be  the  case,  then, 
the  mean  is  the  common  measure  of  rectitude  in 
nature ; as  we  have  already  shown,  by  a wide 
interrogation  of  science,  is  actually  the  case; 
and,  in  demonstrating  tho  mean  to  be  tho  quan- 
titative expression  ibr  the  beautiful,  another 
proof  is  added  to  the  instances  already  adduced, 
tending  to  confirm  the  univeraality  of  the  prin- 
ciple. I showed  you  on  a former  occasion  that 
the  mean  distances,  orbits,  and  periodic  times  of 
the  planets  are  immutable;  tbat  the  mean  sidereal 
day  has  not  varied  a thousandth  of  a second 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus ; that  the  mean 
annual  amount  of  light  and  heat  received  from 
the  sun  is  constantly  the  same;  that  the  mean 
or  temperate  zones  are  the  permanent  homes 
of  civilization  ; that  in  these  man  attains  his 
best  development  morally,  intellectually,  and 
physically;  that  Aristotle’s  ethics  are  founded 
on  the  mean  as  the  principle  of  rectitude;  and, 
above  all,  that  we  have  a higher  guai’antee  of  tho 
universality  of  the  principle  in  Christian  ethics 
which  yield  this  emphatic  precept,  “ Let  your 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men. 

Does  not  modern  science  obtain  her  most 
valuable  results  from  the  method  of  averages  ? 
Which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  law  of  com- 
pensation  were  not  inviolable,  if  every  pheno- 
menal fluctuation  in  excess  were  not  compen- 
sated by  an  opposite  one  in  defect ; and  thus,  on 
account  of  a fixity  in  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life,  life  assurance  becomes  practicable. 
Does  not  man  throughout  the  world  seek  by 
artificial  means,  by  buildiug,  clothing,  venti- 
lating, to  preserve  mean  conditions  under  all  the 
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Ticissitudes  of  climate  ? Do  not  the  poets  love 
to  extol  the  mca7i  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn, 
and,  to  vivify  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  sing  of 
the  Golden  Mean  ? From  Spenser  we  have  the 
Following  appreciation  of  the  great  truth  : — 

“The  antique  world,  in  hie  first  flow'ring  youth, 

Found  no  defect  iu  his  Creator’s  grace, 

But  with  glad  thankes,  and  unrepror^d  truth. 

The  gills  of  Boveraine  bounty  did  embrace ; 

Like  angels’  life  was  then  men’s  happy  race; 

But  later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 

J Abused  her  plenty  and  fiit  swolne  encreaso 
To  all  licentiousness  and  gaii  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mearie  and  natural  first  need.” 

Conio  FIT, 

From  Shakspoare  we  have : — 

“Nature  is  made  better  by  no 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  : so  that  the  art, 

■Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.” — Tale. 

And  on  the  law  of  compensation  : — 

/'  So  every  scope  turn’d  to  immoderate  use. 

Turns  to  restraint.” 

From  Pope : — 

“Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  fault  of  such 
"Who  still  are  pleased  foo  Utile  or  too  much,” 

With  all  this  accumulated  evidence,  is  it 
derogatory  to  the  principle  of  the  beautiful  that 
it  should  be  one  common  to  all  excellence  ? and 
one  which,  though  little  understood,  is,  perhaps, 
±he  most  ancient  of  all  the  scientific  truths  we 
possess  ? I think  you  will  agree  with  mo  that 
it  is  not. 

The  beautiful,  then,  lies  in  the  inean  ; for  if  it 
did  not  it  would  inhere  in  excess  or  defect,  in 
some  imperfect  disproportioned  individual  in- 
atance,  which  is  absurd.  Consider  for  a moment, 
-and  you  will  perceive  that  you  imwittiugly 
express  yourselves,  in  common  conversation,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  quantitative  theory; 
for  you  will  find  that  your  criticism  and  censure 
always  fall  on  what  you  consider  to  be  too  little 
or  too  mvch.  I am  not  speaking  of  your  criticisms 
upon  art  only,  but  upon  all  conduct  and  action. 
How,  then,  can  you  fail  to  see  that  your  ideal  lies 
between  this  too  little  and  too  much,  this  excess 
and  defect  ? Nay,  you  must  have  instinctively 
fixed  a mean  in  your  judgment  in  all  these 
matters,  or  you  could  not  predicate  the  too  much 
or  too  little  of  them.  You  find,  then,  that  you  are 
all  quantitative  philosophers  without  knowing  it, 
.and  all  that  education  and  science  can  do  is  to 
rectify  erroneous  ideals, — wrong  means. 

The  metaphysical  philosophy  declares  the 
fundamental  form  of  consciousness  to  be  quan- 
titative ; the  positive,  that  the  fundamental  form 
of  phenomena  is  quantitative.  The  mental 
and  physical  ideals  should,  therefore,  be  co- 
ordinate 5 that  is  to  say,  if  the  mean  bo  the 
measure  of  the  one  it  should  be  the  measure  of 
■the  other.  And  it  requires  but  little  acumen  to 
perceive  that  the  platonic  doctrine  of  ideas 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  average  or  essential 
forms. 

I do  not  stand  alone  in  thinking  the  mean  to 
•be  the  measure  of  the  beautiful ; it  was  surmised 
independently  of  any  considerations  such  as 
have  been  submitted  to  you  in  former  lectures, 
and  which  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the 
common  measure  of  rectitude  in  the  solar 
•system.  Dryden,  Hooker,  Du  Fresnoy,  the  Pere 
Boufller,  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  all, 
more  or  less,  keen  perception  of  this  metric 
principle  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  I 
hope,  however,  to  bo  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  removed  the  theory  from  the  region  of 
•guesswork  aud  opinion  into  the  circle  of  es- 
tablished science.  Dryden  appears  to  have  had 
a glimpse  of  the  theory  and  of  the  immutability 
•of  the  measure  of  the  beautiful. 

“ There  is,”  he  writes,  “ a mean  in  all  things, 
■and  a certain  measure  wherein  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  consist,  and  out  of  which  they  never 
can  depart.”  So  had  also  the  judicious  Hooker, 
who  thus  egresses  his  conviction  : — “ Measure 
is  that  which  perf'ecteth  all  things,  because 
everything  is  for  some  end ; neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  pro- 
portionate thereunto;  and  to  proportion,  excesses, 
as  well  as  defects,  are  opposite.”  And  Du 
Presnoy,  recognising  a metric  principle  common 
•to  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  says, — 

“ Right  ever  reigns  its  stated  bounds  between. 

And  taste,  like  morals,  loves  the  golden  mean.” 
Hogarth,  too,  had  a glimpse  of  the  great  truth, 
and  in  his  “Analysis  of  Beauty”  thus  endeavours 
to  express  his  convictions  ; — 


Let  us  try,”  ha  writes,  “ to  get  a clear  idea  of  v 
constitutes  or  composes  the  utmost  beauty  of  proporti 
such  as  seen  in  the  Antinous,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
Perfect  in  this  respect  of  any  of  the  antique  stati; 
.and,  though  the  lovely  likewise  soema  to  have  beer 
much  the  sculptor’s  aim  as  in  the  Tenus,  3’et  a uii 
strength  m its  proportion  is  equally  expressed  from  h 


to  foot  in  it;  and  as  this  masterpiece  of  art  is  so  well 
known,  we  will  set  it  up  before  ua  as  a pattern  and 
endeavour  to  fabricate,  or  pot  together  in  the  mind,  such 
kind  of  parts  as  shall  seem  to  build  another  figure  likeit. 
In  doing  which,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  nice  sensation  we  naturally  have 
of  what  certain  quantities  or  diatensioiis  of  parts  are  fittest 
to  produce  the  utmost  strength  for  moving  or  supporting 
CTeat  weights,  end  of  what  are  most  fit  for  the  utmost 
light  agility,  as  also  for  every  degree  between  these  two 
extremes.  * * • * • 

Having  set  np  the  Antinous  as  our  pattern,  we  will  sup- 
pose placed  on  one  aide  of  it,  the  unwieldy  elephantine 
figure  of  an  Atlas,  made  np  of  such  thick  bones  and 
muscles  as  would  best  fit  him  for  supportingavastweight, 
according  to  bis  character  of  extreme  heavy  strength. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  imagine  the  slim  figure  of  Mercury, 
neatly  formed  for  the  utmost  light  agility,  with  slender 
bones  and  taper  muscles,  fit  for  nimbly  bounding  from  the 
ground. 

Our  extremes  thus  placed,  imagine  the  Atlas  throwing 
off  by  degrees  certain  portions  of  bone  and  muscle  proper 
for  the  attainment  of  light  agility,  as  if  aiming  at  the 
Mercury’s  airy  form  and  qnaUtv;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  tne  Mercury  augmenting  his  slim  figure  by  equal 
degrees,  aud  growing  towards  an  Atlas  in  equal  time,  by 
receiving  to  the  like  places  from  whence  they  come  the 
very  quantities  that  the  other  had  been  casting  off;  when, 
as  they  approach  each  other  in  weight,  their  forms  may, 
of  course,  be  imagined  to  grow  more  and  more  alike,  till, 
at  a certain  point  of  time,  they  meet  in  just  similitude; 
which,  being  an  exact  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
we  may  thence  conclude  to  bo  the  precise  form  of  exact 
proportion  fittest  for  perfect  active  strength  or  graceful 
movement,  as  the  Antmons  we  proposed  to  imitate  and 
figure  on  the  mind.  * * * • 

In  like  manner,  any  two  opposite  colours  in  the  rainbow 
form  a third  (or  a mean)  between  them,  by  thus  impart- 
ing to  each  other  theirpeculiar  qualities ; as,  for  example, 
the  brightest  yellow,  and  the  lively  blue  that  is  placed  at 
some  distance  from  it  visibly  approach,  and  blend  by 
interchangeable  degrees,  and,  as  above,  temper  rather 
than  destroy  each  other’s  vigour,  till  they  meet  in  one 
firm  compound,  whence,  at  a certain  point,  their  original 
aspects  are  quite  lost;  hut,  instead  a most  pleasant  green, 
is  found  the  colour  nature  hath  chosen  and  of  which  the 
eye  never  tires.” 

Sir  Joshua  ReyBolds  expounds  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  reference  to  the  beatitiful,  and  -with  an 
inkling  of  its  universality  and  immutability  : and 
its  immutability  is  a necessary  adjunct  or  cor- 
relative of  its  truth ; for  it  would  be  useless  to 
concern  ourselves  about  rectitude,  perfection, 
and  beauty,  to-day,  if  their  principle  could  be 
changed  to-morrow  ; in  fact,  I doubt  whether  we 
should  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject,  unless  the 
measure  of  rectitude  were  eternally  fired. 

The  mean  was  designated  the  immutable  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  and  modern 
science  is  daily  confirming  the  appropriateness 
of  the  title;  and  the  law  of  rectitude  is  that 
which  we  should  naturally  suppose  would,  of  all 
others,  be  immutable  as  the  immediate  fiat  of 
the  Divine  will.  The  belief  in  the  fixity  of  a 
principle  is  alone  consistent  with  that  iu  its 
Divine  establishment.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
conviction  which  led  me  to  seek  and  to  readily 
find  the  great  central  law  enshrined  in  the 
Scriptures ; for  truth,  no  matter  from  whence 
derived,  conld  not  be  inconsistent  with  truth. 
The  mean,  the  law  of  rectitude,  perfection,  and 
beauty,  is  an  expression  for  a Divine  truth 
revealed  through  nature.  It  is  a revelation  from 
the  snme  source,  but  a different  channel, — as 
the  Word.  It  is  a revelation  which  might  again 
be  derived  through  experience,  were  even  the 
records  of  our  present  faith,  as  well  as  of  science, 
to  be  lost  in  some  convulsion  of  civilization. 

“The  Italian  painter,”  aaya  Sir  Joahoa,  in  his  Jia- 
courses,  “ attenfia  only  to  the  invariable;  tho  great  and 
general  ideas,  which  are  fxed  and  inherent  in  universal 
nature.  It  is  the  invariable  general  form  which  Nature 
always  seeiua  to  intend  in  her  productions.  Thus, 
amongst  the  blades  of  gi-asa,  or  leaves  of  the  same  tree, 
Ihougn  no  two  can  be  found  exactly  alike,  the  general 
form  is  invariable.  Every  species  of  tho  animal  as  well  as 
tho  vegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a fixed  or 
determinate  form,  towards  which  nature  is  continually 
inclining,  like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre. 
For  instance,  in  a particular  part  of  a feature,  the  line 
that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is 
straight;  this,  then,  is  the  central  form.  In  creatures  of 
the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  its 
various  forms. 

It  is  from  a reiterated  experience,  and  a close  com- 
parison of  the  objects  in  nature,  that  an  artist  becomes 
possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form,  if  I may  so  ex- 
press it,  from  which  every  deviation  is  deformity.  Every 
object  which  pleases  must  give  us  pleasure  upon  some 
certain  principles,  and  a man  finds  them  out,  not  by 
felicity  or  successful  hazard,  but  by  care  and  sagacity. 

To  the  principle  I have  laid  down,  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  in  each  species  of  beings  is  an  invariable  one,  it 
may  be  objected  that  in  every  particular  species  there  are 
various  central  forms,  which  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  yet  are  undeniably  beautiful ; that 
in  the  human  figure,  for  instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules 
is  one,  of  the  Oladiator  another,  of  the  Apollo  another, 
which  makes  so  many  difi'erent  ideas  of  beauty.” 

“ It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  figures,  are  each  perfect 
in  their  kind  though  of  different  characters  and  propor- 
tions  ; but  still  none  of  them  is  the  representative  of  an 
individual,  but  of  a class.  And  as  there  is  one  general 
form,  which,  as  I have  said,  belongs  to  the  human  kind  at 
large,  so  in  each  of  these  classes  there  is  a common  idea 
and  sai-oentral  form,  which  is  the  abstract  of  the  various 
individual  forms  belonging  to  that  class.  Ttius,  though 
the  forms  of  childhood  and  age  differ  exceedingly,  there 
is  a common  form  in  childhood  and  a common  form  in 
age,  which  is  the  more  perfect  as  it  is  remote  from  all 
peculiarities.  But,  I must  add,  further,  that  though  the 
. most  perfect  forma  of  each  of  the  general  divisions  of  the 


human  figure  are  ideal,  and  superior  to  any  form  of  that 
class,  yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  figure  is 
not  in  any  one  ofthem.  It  is  not  in  the  Hercules,  nor  in 
the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the  Apollo,  but  in  that  form  which 
is  taken  from  all,  and  which  partakes  equally  of  the  acti- 
vity  of  tho  Gladiator,  of  the  delicacy  ot  tho  Apollo,  and 
the  muscular  strength  of  the  Hercules.  For  perfect 
beauty  in  any  species  must  combine  all  tho  characters 
which  are  beautiful  in  that  species.  It  cannot  consist  in 
any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  tne  rest ; none  must,  there- 
fore, be  predominant,  that  none  may  be  deficient.  There 
is  likewise  a kind  of  symmetry,  or  proportion,  which  may 
properly  be  said  to  belong  to  deformity.  A figure  lean  or 
corpulent,  tall  or  short,  though  deviating  from  beauty, 
may  still  have  n certain  unity,  on  the  whole,  not  un- 
pleasing.’* 

This,  Sir  Joshua  more  forcibly  expresses  in  a 
letter  to  the  Idler.  After  stating  that  “The 
black  and  white  nations  must  in  respect  of 
beauty,  be  considered  as  of  different  kinds,  at 
least  a different  species  of  the  same  kind,  from 
one  of  which  to  the  other,”  he  observes : — 

“No  inference  can  he  drawn,”  and  then  continues, 
“ From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
works  of  nature  are  all  equally  beautiful,  and  that  pre- 
ference is  given  from  custom  or  some  association  of  ideas; 
and  that,  in  creatures  in  tho  same  species,  beauty  is  the 
medium  or  centre  of  all  its  various  forms.”  He  concludcB 
thus : — “ If  it  has  been  proved  that  the  painter,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  nature,  produces 
beauty,  he  must,  by  regarding  peculiarities,  and  acci- 
dental discriminations,  deviate  from  the  universal  rule, 
and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity.” 

From  these  several  quotations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Reynolds  not  only  recognised  the  mean  or 
central  form  as  the  ideal  standard  of  a genera, 
but  the  sab-central  forms  as  the  sub-ideals  of 
species.  For  if  the  perfect  mean  form  of 
humanity  be  departed  from  but  a tittle,  the  law 
of  compensation  immediately  operates  and  pro- 
duces chai’acteristic  peculiarities  which  may  be 
classified.  If  the  vital  force  be  tamed  awry  to 
any  undue  development,  in  any  special  direction, 
it  must  be  by  denial  in  some  other  direction,  in 
some  other  quality, — ponderous  strength  at  the 
expense  of  agility, — extreme  agility  at  the  ex- 
pense of  power  and  endurance, — extreme  cerebral 
development  by  tho  loss  of  physique, — extreme 
muscular  development  by  the  deprivation  of 
brain  or  power  of  thought.  In  vital  as  other 
mechanics,  power  may  be  dissipated  in  velocity, 
or  velocity  concentrated  into  power,  but  what  is 
gained  on  one  side  of  the  ^nea^i  will  be  lost  on 
the  other. 

That  something  further  should  he  attempted 
by  way  of  determining  the  principle  of  the  beau- 
tiful is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  late  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  dismissed  the  theory  of 
Hogarth  aud  Sir  Joshua  which  I am  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  on  a wider  basis,  in  words  to 
this  effect : — “ That,  if  beauty  lies  in  the  mean, 
it  is  the  average  of  deformity;”  but  there  is 
really  no  ad  ahsiirdum  in  this  argument,  but  in 
the  supposition  that  it  is  conclusive  against  the 
theory.  The  passage  recently  quoted  from  the 
“ Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  shows  that  truth  does 
come  out  of  averages  of  errors  : that  it  does  so 
is  consequent  on  the  fact  that  errors  are  but  of 
two  kinds,  of  excess  and  defect,  aud  thus,  in  an 
average  struck  from  a great  number  of  instances, 
the  plus  and  minus  false  quantities  neutralize 
each  other,  and  yield  the  balanced  mean  of  truth. 
That  a further  demonstration  of  this  theory  was 
needed  is  also  shown  by  critics  abandoning  the 
principle  of  the  beautiful  as  one  incapable  of 
being  solved,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a recent 
article  in  one  of  the  quarterlies ; aud  precisely 
on  a point  to  which  this  theory  affords  a satis- 
factory answer,  viz.,  the  diflerences  in  the 
standards  of  beauty  ofdifferent  races.  That  the 
solution  of  a question  having  reference  to  phe- 
nomena as  tangible  as  any  other  investigated 
by  science,  should  bo  abandoned,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  arise  from  sheer  indolence ; 
from  that  enervated  tone  of  mind  which  comes 
of  long  prosperity,  and  which  pronounces  things 
impossible  of  attainment  which  require  any 
exertion  to  think  them  ont ; or,  from  that  still 
more  wretched  state  of  mind  which  fancies  there 
is  something  more  divine  in  mystery  than  the 
clear  truth ; or,  still  worse,  that  imbecility 
which  pronounces  a thing  unknowable  because 
it  does  not  itself  know  it.  If  the  principle  of  the 
beautiful  could  not  bo  defined,  we  should  be  for 
ever  critically  blind.  To  entertain  such  a notion 
is  certainly  unscientific,  not  to  say  profane  j for 
if  the  beautiful  is  synonymous  with  the  perfect 
human  form,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  an  un- 
failing source  will  not  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  principle. 

Now  the  conformation  of  the  divine  human  ia 
thus  expressed  in  the  New  Testament : — He  who 
“ is  the  image  of  God”  “ was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  both  of  which  expressions  imply 
perfect  manhood  ; the  first  by  directly  affirming 
His  conformity  to  the  divine  idea  j the  second  by 
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affirming  conformity  to  tlie  abstract  likeness  of 
men : mark,not  in  thelikenesBof  any  human  being, 
but  in  the  likeness  of  humanity,  having  all  the 
essential  elements  which  the  mean,  central,  or 
moral  form  alone  expresses,  and  which  can  alone 
bo  embodied  in  perfect  or  divine  humanity.  It 
is  only  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  quan- 
titative theory  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
texts  that  will  enable  us  to  fully  appreciate  the 
import  of  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul, — “There- 
fore, let  us  go  on  unto  perfection,  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a perfect  man, 
nnto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.”  Here,  then,  wo  have  a full  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  science  teaches  upon  this  subject  5 
and  the  foregoing  texts  are  but  a few  of  many 
that  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
perfect,  which  is  also  the  beautiful,  in  the  hnman 
form,  has  its  established  measure, — "the  mea- 
sure of  the  sfature  of  the  fulness  of  Chrint," 
which,  I think,  has  now  been  conclusively  deter- 
mined to  be  the  Golden  or  Immutable  Mean. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


CEI^TEAL  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  oft'er  by  this  Society  of  two  premiums 
(10  guineas  and  5 guineas)  for  tho  best  and 
second  best  design  for  a detached  cottage,  not 
exceeding  in  cost  100  guineas,  has  brought  112 
designs,  and  these  are  now  on  view  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
stipulations  as  to  sizes  and  requirements  were 
precise,  so  that  the  scope  for  the  designer  was 
narrow.  To  comment  on  the  drawings  sent 
would  be  useless.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
whatever  is  good  in  them  is  old,  and  that  what- 
ever is  new  in  them  is  nob  good.  There  are 
several  that  would  make  convenient  and  com- 
pact cottages  : for  example,  84,  “ Can  more  be 
done  for  the  money  ?”  j 48,  “How  do  yon  like 
it?”  5 and ‘i7 Labor  et  Honores."  The  last  has 
a better  elevation  than  48,  and  would  probably 
cost  more  money.  62  (a  blue  triangle)  is  a neat 
cheap  plan.  "Palma  non  sine  puhere”  has  a 
pleasant  elevation,  but  would  be  expensive.  The 
judges,  in  awarding  the  premiums  will  have  to 
consider  minute  differences. 

Two  of  the  competitors  contemplate  the  use 
of  concrete  for  the  walls.  One  of  them.  No.  4, 
“ Speed  the  Plough,”  submits  a fair  plan.  The 
other  absurdly  proposes  to  make  tbo  building 
circular, — like  an  old  dove-cot  or  a slice  of  a 
ronnd-tower.  By  the  use  of  this  material  a con- 
siderable saving  might  be  effected  in  some 
neighbourhoods.  Cottages  are  being  built  with 
it  at  Bexley  Heath,  by  means  of  Mr.  Tail’s 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
matters.  Some  particulars  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

Returning  for  an  instant  to  the  Cottage  Im- 
provement Society,  w'e  would  mention,  that  Mr. 
Martin,  the  secretary,  will  be  found  in  the  room, 
and  will  give  any  information  that  may  be 
required  as  to  its  operations  and  views. 


shaft ; and  the  vorst  anticipations  as  to  their  fate  were 
confirmed,  when  in  the  afternoon  thirty-two  bodies  were 
found  in  the  main  level,  having  presumably  been  over- 
taken and  suiTocated  by  the  foul  air  in  their  attempt  to 
reach  tho  foot  of  the  shaft.  Eleven  of  the  workpeople  are 
still  missing,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  to 
have  perished  instantaneously  by  the  force  end  on  the 
spot  of  the  explosion."  — 3f«»eie«fer  Guardian, 

At  this  moment  there  are  various  circum- 
stances assigned  for  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  was  an  accomnlation  of 
gas  in  an  unused  working,  which  escaped  into 
the  principal  part  of  the  mine.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  there  toas  great  laxity  in 
the  use  of  the  Davy  lamps;  for,  according  to  the 
statement  of  some  of  the  men,  which,  however, 
has  been  contradicted  by  others,  boys  were  seen 
on  the  works  with  naked  candles.  A practice  is 
also  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the  mine  which  is 
very  reprehensible.  In  all  coal-pits  there  are 
men  who  are  technically  termed  firemen,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go  through  every  working  and  in- 
spect the  general  condition  of  the  pit  5 and  if 
they  find  any  evidence  of  fire-damp,  or  impure 
gas,  to  put  up  a board  notifying  the  presence  of 
gas  and  the  danger  of  the  working,  and  cautioning 
the  men  not  to  go  near  the  place.  It  is  the  rule 
that  these  men  should  do  nothing  except  dis- 
charge this  duty,  \ipon  the  proper  performance  of 
which  depends  the  safety  of  all  in  the  pit.  If  the 
fireman  finds  that  the  furnaces  are  low,  and 
therefore  the  current  of  air  is  small,  it  is  his  j habit  of  using : — 

dntj-  to  inform  the  furnace  men  of  the  fact;  | ..Acemmi  iT  Qoi.arr.-Testerda,,  a. 

but  it  is  said  that  in  this  mine  tho  fireman  was  , very  serious  accident  occurred  at  Craigmillar  Quarry,  by 
in  the  habit  of  replenishiner  the  furnace,  as  well  a man  named  Barney  Higgins  was  very  severely 

ae  attending  to  hie  own  duty.  , Some  disposition  I 

exists  to  attribute  blame  to  Phillips,  the  deceased  to  the  ground.  Besides  being  very  much  burned  by  the 
underlooker.  Lastly,  it  is  stated  that  a sufficient  1 powder,  be  was  severely  bruised  by  tho  fragments  ^ 
inspection  of  tke  d,jferent  n-orUnos  n-as  not  mai.  I'ad 

Thursday  morning  before  the  men  were  his  wounds  dressed.” — Scotsman. 


worth,  and  the  carriage,  in  which  a considerable  hole  bad. 
been  burned,  was  detached  from  it.  Some  luggage  be- 
longing to  a lady  was  burning,  but  the  damage  done  was 
immaterial.” — Birmingham  Post.  Vjtr-.jfn 

Now,  who  freighted  this  carriage  too  heavily  ? 
— an  occurrence,  we  suspect,  that  is  much  too 
common,  particularly  in  luggage-vans.  Or,  if 
the  springs  were  defective,  why  had  not  the 
ordinary  inspector  detected  this  ? Supposing 
“ one  passenger”  had  not  discovered  the  fire,  or 
had  not  been  possessed  of  strong  lungs,  where 
would  the  catastrophe  have  ended  ? Most  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  burning  of  a lady’s  luggage. 
But,  had  there  been  some  commnnication,  how- 
ever slight,  between  the  passengers  and  the 
guard,  such  an  event  would  be  simply  impossible. 
In  addition  to  the  possible  attack  of  robbers  and 
murderers  in  our  railway-carriages,  it  now  tuma 
out  that  we  are  also  liable  to  be  roasted  alive. 
Suppose  we  try  the  experiment  of  heat  on  a 
small  scale,  and  make  a railway  director  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  fire ! 

The  only  quarry  accident  we  happen  to  have 
at  hand  is  a very  mild  one,  comparatively  speak- 
ing ; but  it  is  another  of  the  numerous  melancholy 
examples  we  have  of  fatal  blasting  operations, 
which  are  pretty  uniformly  duo  to  one  cause, — 
recklessness  in  the  quarrymen.  It  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  to  see  how  they  will  trifle  with  tho 
highly-dangerons  instruments  they  are  in  the 


allowed  to  descend,  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
Phillips  to  make.  Tho  whole  matter  will,  of 
course,  be  thoroughly  sifted  at  the  inquest,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  Government  inspector’s 
official  investigation.  But  we  ventoi-e  to  predict 
that  the  causes  we  have  indicated  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter, — that  is  to  say,  negli- 
gence in  the  miners  themselves,  and  negligence 
on  the  part  of  their  employers  or  their  over- 
seers. Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  principle 
of  cupidity  or  selfishness  which  some  political 
economists  confound  with  the  instincts  of  pro- 
gress, is  generally  sufficient  to  cause  a collier 
who  works  by  tho  piece  to  neglect  his  safety- 
lamp  (which,  like  all  precautionary  measures, 
operates  as  an  impediment).  In  other  words, 
be  will  risk  his  life  to  earn  a shilling  or  two 
extra.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  his  own  life 
alone  which  is  put  in  the  balance  ! What  is  trne 
of  the  men  in  this  instance  is  also  no  less  true 
on  many  occasions  of  their  employers;  and  this 
Manchester  catastrophe  is  a conspicuona  illus- 
tration of  the  result. 

Our  next  coal-pit  accident  is  of  another 

description,  and  cannot  bo  properly  attributed  | lu^te  man  was  r.moved  to  the  Infirmary,  tbo  medical 
to  either  of  the  foregoing  causes  : — men  who  attended  him  being  of  opinion  that,  in  addition 

' to  the  loss  of  hia  arm,  he  had  been  severely  bruised  in- 
ternally.”— Glasgow  Pterald, 


It  is  highly  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
blasting  “fusees”  are  sometimes  so  ill-manu- 
factured that  they  refuse  to  explode.  The  work- 
men then  venture  close  up  to  the  seat  of  explo- 
sion in  oi'der  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when,  at 
that  very  moment,  perhaps,  the  blast  takes 
place,  almost  always  to  the  destruction  of  life 
and  limb.  Very  ordinary  precautions,  however, 
would  Buffioe  to  prevent  this  class  of  fatal 
accidents;  one  ought  to  be  that  the  blasting 
ingredients  should  be  kept  in  a very  dry  place. 
How  often  is  this  simple  precaution  neglected 
at  our  quarries ! 

We  shall  now  enter,  just  for  a single  moment,, 
the  region  of  our  manufactures.  This  is,  to  ba 
sure,  well-trodden  ground.  But  the  graves  ar© 
not  the  less  frequently  dug  on  that  account. 
Our  first  example  here  we  shall  take  from 
Glasgow : — 

“ SnocEiiffC  Accident  at  Glasgow.— On  Tuesday, 
wliile  a man  named  John  Neil],  warper,  residing  in  Gard- 
ner.street,  was  adjusting  a machine  belt  in  the  Garscubo 
Weaving  Factory,  his  right  arm  got  entangled  in  the- 
machinery,  and  he  was  whirled  round  with  such  violence 
that  the  arm  was  torn  away  from  hia  body.  The  uufor- 


A CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  human  life  which  we  are  every  week 
called  upon  to  notice  under  the  startling  head  of 
“ Fatal  Accidents  and  still  more  so,  we  think, 
when  we  reflect  that  in  most  cases  such  acci- 
dents are  not  only  unnecessary — however  sad 
they  may  be, — but  are  in  fact  easily  preventible 
by  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and  most  ordi- 
nary precaution.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
string  together,  at  random,  a group  of  newspaper 
paragraphs  just  for  the  sake  of  more  forcibly 
illustrating  what  we  have,  over  and  over  again 
in  these  columns,  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  be 
done,  either  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  of  the 
individuals  whose  lives  are  subjected  to  such 
serious  risks.  The  first  example  we  shall  take 
is  the  deplorable  colliery  explosion  at  Duckiu- 
field  last  week,  respecting  which  we  quote  a 
summarised  account : — 

“ A colliery  eiplosicn,  attended  with  deplorable  loss  of 
life,  took  jjlace  yeateiday  forenoon,  in  the  Victoria  pit, 
at  Duckinlield,  five  or  six  miles  east  of  Manchester,  More 
than  seventy  men  and  boys  were  at  work  in  the  pit  when 
the  accident  occurred,  from  some  cause  which  tho  brief 
accounts  wa  have  received  do  not  explain  ; but  of  this 
number,  happily,  thirty  were  got  out  of  the  pit  alive.  The 


” DmiDABTON.— Seuiovs  Coal  • Pit  Accident. — Au  ! 
accident,  which  it  is  feared  will  prove  fatal  in  the  case  of 
one  man,  took  place  in  No.  2 Pit,  Gartahorc,  on  Tuesday. 
Two  miners,  named  James  Carr  and  John  O’Donnell, 
both  young  men,  were  employed  at  what  is  termed 
‘ holing,’  when  a largo  body  of  tbo  facing  gave  way,  • 
bringing  down  with  it  an  immense  stone,  which  fell  upon 
O'Donnell,  and  struck  Carr’s  feet.  Assistance  was 
promptly  rendered,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  O'Donnell 
recovering  from  the  severe  injuries  he  has  sustained. 
Corr’s  foot  was  braised  and  his  leg  splintered.” — North 
British  Mail. 

Still,  we  suspect  there  is  negligence  here  of 
another  order.  This  “ holing  ” process  is  simply 
the  process  of  undcmiinin'g;  always  dangerous  on 
the  surface,  but  how  much  more  so  in  a coalpit  ? 
It  onght  never  to  be  intrusted  to  ordinary 
miners,  “both  young  men.”  This  is  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which  brought  down 
the  whole  side  of  a Cornish  mine,  the  other  day, 
and  overwhelmed  five  or  six  miners  in  a moun- 
tain of  the  ddhris  of  copper  ore. 

Next  to  the  category  of  “ accidents  in  mines,” 
that  of  “ accidents  on  railways”  would  appear 
to  be  about  the  most  prolific.  We  shall  not  refer 
to  tho  ordinary  class  of  accidents,  such  as  those 
on  the  Great  Northern,  the  other  day ; these 
have  long  ago  been  proved  by  repeated  reports 
to  be  due  to  one  cause  chiefly,  and  that  is  gross 
carelessness.  But  here  is  one  of  less  frequent 
occurrence : — 

“A  Tbain  on  Fibe.— On  Friday,  a train  took  firo  on 
tbo  Midland  Railway  between  Birmingham  and  Derby. 
It  appears  that  the  body  of  one  of  the  carriages  in  the 
midday  down  train,  either  throngb  being  too  heavily 
freighted,  or  in  consequence  of  defective  springs,  sank 
down  on  the  wheels,  ana  the  friction  set  the  wood  on  fire. 
One  of  the  passengers  shouted  out  of  the  window,  and 
his  cries  being  beard  by  the  passengers  in  the  adjoining 
carriages,  at  length  the  attention  of  ' 


. o . . . ^ . ... ........ww..  w.  the  guard  \.— 

xemauung  forty-three,  however,  did  not  come  to  the  attracted.  The  train  was  brought  to  a stand  near  Tam. 


This  simple  act,  adjusting  machinery  belts, 
while  the  inachineiy  is  in  motion,  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  persistent  causes  of  acci- 
dental death.  Why  should  it  be  allowed  ? Had 
the  above  shaft  been  thrown  out  of  gear  for  a few 
minutes,  the  adjustment  could  have  been  effected 
with  absolute  safety,  and  poor  “John  Neill, 
warper,”  would  not  then  have  had  to  incur  the 
risk  of  losing  his  life,  and,  as  it  is,  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  arm ! 

A second  and  still  more  shocking  illustration 
of  the  accidents  in  manufactories  we  shall  take 
from  Sheffield,  premising  that  Sheffield  and  its 
surrounding  district  is  the  “black  country”  of 
fatal  accidents,  along  with  other  less  positive 
canses  of  the  high  rate  of  its  mortality  bills : — 

“Fbightfcl  Accident  in  a File  Manufactoet. — 
On  Friday  se'nnight  a frightful  accident  occurred  at  the 
file  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Blake,  Brothers,  Shefiield,  by 
the  breaking  ot  a large  grindstone.  A young  man,  named 
John  M’Douald,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  working  at 
the  stone,  which  had  been  in  use  about  a week,  and  pre- 
viously carefully  tested,  when,  owing  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  revolved — about  300  times  per  minute— it  split 
into  three  pieces.  The  deceased  was  struck  and  flung 
through  the  roof  of  the  grinding  shed,  and  tailing  into 
the  yard  was  picked  up  dead,  hia  head  being  shattered  to 
pieces,” 

Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  on 
our  list  a more  common  yet  more  easily  pre- 
ventible cause  of  fatal  accidents  than  the  split- 
tiDgof  these  Sheffield  grindstones  ! The  mecha- 
nical law  of  it  is  so  simple  and  easily  understood, 
that  we  wonder  no  Government  inspector  has  yet 
made  a point  of  it.  These  ponderous  stones  are 
usually  fixed  upon  a square  shaft  by  means  of 
timber  wedges.  There  are  no  metal  socket  or 
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ekeleton  iron  Tvlieels  bolted  on  each  side,  to  dis- 
tribute the  inertia  of  the  revolving  mass.  The 
■V'hole  pressure  is  concentrated  on  the  keyhole  ; 
the  consequence  is,  when  the  rate  of  velocity  be- 
comes greater  than  the  power  of  cohesion  of  the 
loose  friable  sandstone,  that  the  stone  splits, 
•exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  a block  of  any 
other  kind  of  stone  is  split  by  wedges,  and  with 
the  same  unerring  precision.  Why  should  it  not 
be  made  imperative,  therefore,  on  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  manufactories  to  take  all  reasonable 
precaution  to  hind  their  grindstones  and  to  fit 
them  with  cast-iron  keyholes  ? It  is  really  too 
bad  in  this  age  of  progress  and  mechanical  in- 
vention  that  such  flagrant  outrages  on  our 
common  humanity  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 
These  Sheffield  grindstones  already  do  quite 
sufficient  damage  to  the  lungs  of  the  poor  steel- 
grinders  without  splitting  up  and  shattering 
their  heads  to  pieces ! 

The  last  paragraph  we  shall  quote  under  this 
head  is  really  horrible  to  think  of : — 

*' Last  week  two  boys,  ased  respectively  fourteen  and 
ten  years,  fell  into  a pan  oiboiling  salt  at  Winsford,  and 
were  scalded  to  death.” 

Why  should  such  a possibility  as  this  exist  ? 
It  would  be  a comparatively  easy  and  at  the 
same  time  a cheap  precaution  to  cover  those 
salt-pans  with  a Hd  of  stout  wicker-work,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, and  would  certainly  pub  such  an  accident 
as  this  without  the  boundaries  of  probability. 
The  same  principle  might  apply  to  brewers’ 
Tats,  and  other  capacious  vessels,  where  the 
innumerable  processes  of  boiling  liquids  are 
carried  on. 

Hitherto  wo  have  spoken  of  cases  where  the 
State  may,  and  does,  interfere  with  advantage  to 
the  saving  of  human  life.  But  we  cannot  leave 
the  subject  without  a single  allusion  to  accidents 
•of  another  order,  in  which  the  entire  responsi- 
bility must  necessarily  reside  with  the  indivi- 
dual. The  first  may  belong  to  the  category  of 
-sporting  accidents,  and  its  locality  lies  on  the 
eea  coast  of  the  Scottish  highlands ; — 

"Dbeadful  Death. —On  Tuesday,  a boy  named  Grant, 
son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Grant,  Ousdalo,  near  the  Ord,  fell  over 
the  rocks  at  Ousdale  while  gathering  seafowls’  eggs,  and, 
falling  a distance  of  more  than  300  It.  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  poor  fellow  was  only  about  twelve  years  of  age.” — 
2i'orthem  Ensign. 

The  second  belongs  to  the  numerous  and  in- 
creasing class  of  volunteer  accidents ; but  this 
one  wc  think  is  of  peculiarly  painful  character. 

“Fatal  Accidemt  to  a Voll-xtseb.— A lamentable 
accident,  resulting  fatally,  occurred  to  a young  Scotch 
gentleman,  named  George  Stewart,  on  'VVednesday  after- 
noon, at  Winchester.  Deceased,  who  was  being  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  was  a member  of  the  cadet  corps 
of  the  Volunteer  Rifles,  raised  and  maintained  by  that 
learned  and  venerable  institution.  Some  of  the  college 
volunteers  were  at  target-practice  at  the  rifle-butts  on 
Teg  Down  on  Wednesday,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
firing  a young  gentleman  named  Sewell  (also  a member  of 
the  corps)  took  a loaded  rifle  from  the  ground,  and  not 
having  a cap  upon  the  nipple,  presumed  that  it  was  un- 
loaded. Sewell  placed  a cap  upon  the  rifle,  pointed  the 
weapon  at  another  person’s  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
‘sighting  ’ it,  it  is  presumed,  or  in  some  juvenile  frolic, 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  in  an  instant  the  fatal  bullet  had 
-aped  through  the  fingers  of  the  upraised  hand  and  into 
the  breast  of  poor  Stewart,  who  immediately  exclaimed 
that  he  was  wounded.  Ho  was  promptly  conveyed  from 
the  ground  and  medicil  assistance  procured,  but  all  efforts 
were  unavailing,  [aud  he  expired  in^.a  few  hours.  The 
father  of  the  deceased  was  formerly  member  for  Cam- 
bridge.”—Post. 

Our  last  illustration,  we  apprehend  is  dne  to 
crinoline,  or  to  that  cognate  category  of  light 
muslin  which  every  year  lays  low  some  of  our 
fairest  women,  and  carries  grief  and  gloomy 
sorrow  into  the  bosom  of  some  of  our  dearest 
inends. 

“Melancholy  Accidbnt.— An  accident,  which  unhap- 
pUy  terminated  fatally,  and  which  has  thrown  a gloom 
^er  a large  circle  of  friends,  occurred  at  the  house  of  the 
very  Eev.  Di»n  Ramsay,  23,  Ainslie-place,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mias  Lucy  Cochrane,  niece  of  the  Venerable 
Dean  by  his  lady’s  side,  while  sitting  with  him  in  his 
dressing-room,  discovered  that  her  clothes  were  on  fire. 
Miss  Cochrane  rushed  to  the  lobby  staircase,  in  the  hope, 
it  is  supposed,  of  getting  assistance.  One  of  the  servants) 
attracted  by  her  screams,  caught  the  young  lady  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  threw 
a piece  of  carpeting  over  her.  Admiral  Ramsay  was 
-likewise  inmiediately  at  Mias  Cochrane’s  side,  and  assisted 
in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Professor  Henderson  was  at 
once  sent  for,  and  he  called  in  Professor  Spence,  who 
-continued  with  the  suflering  lady  all  night;  out  she  was 
so  much  scorched,  and  her  nervous  system  had  received 
shock,  that  she  expired  yesterday  forenoon. 
As  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room  in  which  Miss  Cochrane 
d*80ovcrcd  that  her  dress  was  huming,  and  as  she 
had  been  a short  time  in  the  room  before  making  the  dis- 
covery, the  lire  must  have  been  smouldering  in  her  dress 
lor  some  time.  Miss  Cochrane  was  about  twenty-two 
oi  was  tbe  daughter  of  Rupert  John  Cochrane, 
^sq.,  New  York,  and  was  on  a visit  to  Dean  Ramsay  when 
the  melancholy  accident  happened.”— .Seofrman. 

Now,  in  tbe  first  place,  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  death  of  a fine  boy — too  brave,  perhaps — 
•who  scrambles  over  a cliff  300  ft.  high?  We 


need  not  answer  the  question  any  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  not  himself.  Secondly,  will  no 
practical  training  teach  even  volunteers  never 
to  trust  their  rifle  without  the  test  of  the-ramrod  ? 
Finally,  when  will  the  women  of  England  and 
France  cease  to  array  themselves  in  garments 
which  may  be  likened  unto  grave-clothes  ? Or, 
at  least,  why  not  construct  them  of  fire-proof 
materials  ? Surely  sixpenny-worth  of  the 
tungstate  of  soda  is  not  a very  expensive 
ingredient  to  mix  with  the  starch  ! If  we 
might  venture  to  plough  alongside  of  Hr. 
Raskin,  we  should  tell  them  that  they  are 
like  the  coal  - miners  in  their  selfishness, 
only  they  risk  their  lives  to  adorn — alas  ! 
is  it  adoiTiment  ? — their  persons.  They 
should  remember,  too,  that  like  these  under- 
ground workers,  they  do  not  perish  alone  j and 
that  more  lives  than  theirs  may  depend  on 
the  foolish  risks  which  a lovely  and  accomplished 
lady  will  constantly  run.  And  so  ends  our 
present  chapter  of  accidents. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  FOR  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  works  have  been  already  selected 
by  the  prizeholders  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — Drawing  Timber 
in  Picardy,  R.  Beavis,  2501. ; Happy  Idleness, 
Sirs.  M.  Robbinson,  1001.  ; Eventide,  E.  N. 
Downard,  751.  j Louis  XI.  and  Mario  de  Corn- 
mines,  E.  Kennedy,  731.  10s. ; Returning  from 
Market,  W.  Fyfe,  63L  j The  Doomed  Tree,  R. 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  571.  ISs. ; The  Invalid’s  Friend, 
S.  G.  Pollard,  521.  lOs. ; On  the  Conway,  North 
Wales,  J.  Uwins,  501.  j The  Tomb  of  Grace 
Darling,  C.  W.  Nicholls,  501. ; Out  of  the  Life- 
boat, A.  Farmer,  501. ; Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads,  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.,  361. 158, ; A First  Lesson, 
C.  Rossiter,  3G1. 15s. ; The  Prisoner  of  War,  J.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  351. ; Rest — study  for  a larger  pic- 
ture— F.  W.  Hulme,  301. 5 View  in  Nottingham- 
shire, J.  Thors,  251.;  Rough  Pastures,  W.  S. 
Rose,  101. 

Prowl  the  British  Institution. — Luzern,  from 
the  Lake,  G.  C.  Stanfield,  1001. ; Whitby  Har- 
bour, E.  J.  Niemann,  751. 5 Frozen  Out,  G.  D. 
Leslie,  631. 5 A Rough  Road  over  the  Heath, 
G.  Cole,  631. ; Fruit,  Miss  E.  H.  Stannard,  501. ; 
The  Tangled  Thread,  M.  Claxton,  501. 5 In  the 
Lledr  Valley,  J.  Godet,  401. ; Making  the 
Bouqnet,  J.  C.  Thorn,  351. 5 Shorthorns,  A.  Cor- 
bould,  301. ; View  of  the  Pool  of  London,  F.  Mol- 
tino,  251.  J Uncle  Charles’s  Favourites,  G.  Hep- 
per,  251.;  Croquet  in  the  Time  of  Charles  II.  j 
J.  Barker,  251. ; Highland  Stags,  R.  Cleminson, 
201.;  Mumbles  Lighthouse,  H.  K.  Taylor,  151.; 
Waiting  for  the  Tide,  A.  Webb,  201. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — Resting 
at  Plough,  J.  Tennant,  1501.  ; Dutch  Vessel 
entering  Shields  Harbour,  E.  Hayes,  1001.; 
Scene  on  the  little  Neath,  J.  C.  Ward,  1051. ; 
Gipsy  Girls,  W.  Shayer,  851. ; A Carp  Pond  at 
Ockham,  E.  J.  Cobbett,  841. ; Near  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  J.  Syer,  751,;  Blackberry  - gathering, 
E.  J.  Cobbett,  751. 5 View  in  Richmond  Park, 
J.  Tennant,  701. 5 Three  Bluebottles,  C.  Stuart, 
501. ; On  the  Teign,  Chagford,  W.  Williams,  601.; 
Near  Weald,  Essex,  J.  E.  Meadows,  501. ; A 
Welsh  Spring,  E.  J,  Cobbett,  451.;  A Vessel 
ashore  on  Whitley  Rocks,  E.  Hayes,  451. ; Ulls- 
water  from  Patterdale,  J.  T.  Walton,  401. ; Tbe 
Harbour  and  Pier  of  Watchett,  H.  K.  Taylor, 
401.;  The  Fern  - gatherer,  S.  B.  Godbold,  401.; 
Coast  Scene  near  Eastbourae,  J.  Tennant, 
401. ; The  Calf-shed,  J.  Henzell,  401. ; Gleaners, 
W.  Shayer,  351. ; The  Present,  J.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald, 351. ; On  the  Fal,  Cornwall,  W.  Pitt, 
301. ; The  Mumbles  Light,  H.  K.  Taylor,  301. ; 
Dunstanborough  Castle,  H.  K.  Taylor,  301. ; A 
Summer’s  Afternoon,  Isle  of  Man,  J.  T.  Peele, 
301. ; The  Weald  of  Kent,  W.  S.  Rose,  251. ; 
Whistling  through  the  Wood,  W.  Bromley, 
251.;  Farm-yard  at  Carlton,  J.  F.  Herring, 
251.;  A Breton  Interior,  A.  Provis,  251.;  Hay- 
making, near  Bolton  Abbey,  C.  Earle,  221.  ; A 
Mountain  Stream,  N.  Wales,  A.  Barland,  211. ; 
Near  Vevey,  Switzerland,  S.  R.  Percy,  201. 5 A 
Lane  in  Summer  Time,  C.  L.  Coppard,  201. ; 
Near  Walton-on-the-Naze,  J.  E.  Meadows,  201. ; 
Stepping-stones  on  the  Lledr,  J.  J.  Curnock,  201.; 
On  the  Thames  near  Henley,  C.  Pearson,  151. ; 
Euerdale  Lake,  T.  C.  Cracknell,  151.;  Amongst 
the  Mountains,  J.  Carlisle,  151. 5 “ Will  he  buy?” 
W.  Pilsbury,  101.  lOs. ; The  Mouth  of  the 
Thames,  C.  Dauby,  101.  10s. ; Great  at  Cards, 
C.  P.  Slocombe,  101. ; Old  Toll-house,  Setzel,  on 
the  Rhine,  A.  H.  Vickers,  101. 


From  the  Roi/al  Scottish  Academy. — In  Kirk- 
dale  Glen,  J.  Faed,  301.;  Southwick  Water, 
Dumfries-shire,  Miss  F.  Stoddart,  121.  12s. 

FT07n  the  irafcr  Colour  Society. — Lago  d’Iseo, 
C.  Smith,  521.  lOs.;  Cornfield  at  Streatham, 

C.  Smith,  521.  IO3. ; In  the  Pass  of  Llanberis, 

D.  Cox,  jun.,  601. ; Ro,  near  Conway,  D.  Cox, 
jun.,  421. ; Ophelia,  Mrs.  H.  Griddle,  361.  15s. ; 
Canale  della  Posta,  Venice,  W.  Callow,  311.  10a.; 
The  Dacres  Monument,  Hurstmonceaux,  J.  Nash, 
151.  15s. ; Capri,  Bay  of  Naples,  P.  J.  Naftel, 
151.  153. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colour. — Deborah  sitting  in  Judgment,  H.  War- 
ren, 1501. 5 On  the  Comice,  Gulf  of  Genoa,  C. 
Vacher,  521.  10s. ; Looking  across  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  C.  Vacher,  501. ; Tbe  River  Tees,  near 
Rokeby,  J.  W.  Whymper,  301. ; At  Studland, 
Dorset,  J.  H.  Mole,  301. ; A Pleasant  Look-out, 
C.  H.  Weigall,  251. ; The  Tower  Rock,  Mewslade, 
J.  G.  Philp,  231. ; On  the  River  Avon,  Shipley 
Bridge,  P.  Mitchell,  261.  53.;  The  Outlet  of 
Llyn  Idwal,  J.  C.  Reed,  201. ; The  First  Taran- 
tella, A.  Bouviers,  161. ; Changing  the  Pastures, 
H.  ilaplestone,  151.  los. ; -A  Mountain  Road, 
H.  C.  Pidgeon,  151.  15s. ; The  Old  Eschenheimer 
Tower  and  Gate,  at  Franefort,  T.  S.  Boys,  151.; 
A Grey  Evening,  Dockray,  T.  Sutcliffe,  111. ; 
Returning  from  the  Harvest-field,  H.  Maple- 
stone,  151.  ; A Music  Lesson,  H.  Warren, 
101.  lOs.;  Cullert!oats,Northumberland,  E.  Hayes, 
101. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water  Colour 
Drawings. — On  the  Thames  at  Hurley,  F.  Walton, 
171.  178. ; Fosse  Rofin,  on  the  Conway,  T. 
Pritchard,  201. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTRUCTION.* 

In  a certain  sense,  architecture  may  be  called 
the  prose,  as  sculpture  and  painting  are  the 
poetry,  of  art.  Its  first  principles  are  trnthful- 
nees,  good  sense,  and  perspicuity.  In  its  higher 
walks,  it  grows  eloquent  and  rhythmical ; highly 
poetical  in  form  and  in  purpose ; aiming  at  the 
expression  of  sentiment  more  than  of  use,  in  a 
purely  oratorical  spirit : but,  even  here,  intelli- 
gence and  sound  reason  exert  a controlling  in- 
flnence,  and  elsewhere  they  rule  with  absolute 
authority.  Considerations  of  method,  order, 
form,  clearness,  precision,  and  sobriety,  are  what 
make  a good  working  style,  both  in  writing  and 
in  building ; and  they  demand  the  same  qualities 
in  the  workman, — a quick  and  sensitive  intelli- 
gence; an  open,  flexible,  and  cultivated  mind. 
In  both,  the  higher  paths  can  be  trodden  by  genius 
alone.  That  work  can  wait  till  genius  comes. 
But  there  is  in  both  a great  and  indispensable 
work,  a work  that  cannot  wait,  a work  which 
every-day  necessities  require  to  have  done 
somehow ; and  it  is  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  culture  of  every  community,  that  in 
this  work,  both  of  literature  and  architecture, 
the  best  methods  and  ideas  should  everywhere 
prevail. 

It  is  in  establishing  a high  critical  standard  of 
performance  in  work  of  this  sort,  that,  as  I 
have  said,  educational  institutions  find  their 
proper  vocation.  And  it  is  as  trne  here,  when 
we  are  treating  of  style,  as  it  was  just  now  when 
we  were  speaking  of  the  mere  utilities,  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  an  organized  institution 
has,  in  this  work,  altogether  the  advantage  of 
private  enterprise.  This  thought  has  been  re- 
cently developed,  in  its  literary  relations,  >vith 
80  much  brilliancy  and  candour,  by  a critic 
whose  name  is  identified,  in  this  community  at 
least,  with  the  best  criticism  of  the  day,  that  it 
is  already  familiar  as  a household  word.  Almost 
every  consideration  which  Mr.  Aruold  brings 
forward  to  illustrate  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
to  a national  style  from  the  influence  of  literary 
academies,  applies  almost  in  terms,  and  with  a 
peculiar  appositeness,  to  an  architectural  school. 
The  academies  of  which  he  speaks  are  indeed 
institutions  like  the  French  Academy,  a sort  of 
literary  hierarchy  : the  school  we  have  in  mind 
is  a collection  of  neophytes.  Both,  however, 
tend  alike  to  establish  a high  standard  of  per- 
formance, and  may,  so  far,  be  spoken  of  in 
identical  terms.  I cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure,  in  further  illustration  of  this,  of 


* From  “An  Outline  of  a Course  of  Architectural 
Instruction,”  by  Mr.  William  R.  Ware,  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  the  School  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of  .that 
Institute,  with  a view  to  criticism  before  it  be  carried 
out.  The  first  part  of  the  “ Outline  ” treats  of  the  study 
of  architecture  as  a useful  art. 
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traiiBcribmg  a few  sentences  from  Mr.  Arnold’s 
essay : — 

“ An  iEStitntion  like  the  French  Academy— an  institu- 
tion owing  its  existence  to  a national  bent  towards  the 
things  of  the  mind,  towards  culture,  towards  clearness, 
correctness,  and  propriety  in  thinking  and  speaking,  and 
in  its  turn  promoting  this  bent — sets  standards  in  a 
number  of  directions,  and  creates,  in  all  these  directions, 
a force  of  educated  opinion,  cheeking  and  rebuking  those 
who  fall  below  those  standards,  or  who  set  them  at 

nought It  is  not  that  there  do  not  exist  in 

England,  as  well  as  in  France,  a number  of  people  per- 
fectly well  able  to  discern  what  is  good  in  these  matters 
from  what  is  bad,  and  preferring  what  is  good  : but  they 
are  isolated;  they  form  no  powerful  body  of  opinion; 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  set  a standard,  up  to  which 
even  the  journeyman-work  of  literature  must  be  brought, 
if  it  is  to  be  vendible.  Ignorance  and  charlatanism,  in 
work  of  this  kind,  are  always  trying  to  pass  off  their  wares 
as  excellent,  and  to  cry  down  criticism  as  the  voice  of  an 
insignificant,  over-fastidious  minority : they  easily  per- 
suade the  multitude  that  this  is  so  when  the  minority  is 
scattered  about  as  it  is  here ; not  so  easily  when  it  is 
banded  together,  as  in  the  French  Academy." 

It  remaina,  then,  for  ns  to  consider  how  we 
had  best  take  up  this  instruction  in  architecture 
proper,  so  as  to  inculcate  sound  and  serviceable 
ideas  in  regard  to  architectural  composition  and 
design.  There  may  be  good  building  without 
it;  but  there  can  be  no  good  architecture  unless 
it  is  taught,  and  tanght  well.  The  question  is 
twofold : what  shall  bo  taught,  and  how  shall 
the  instruction  be  given  ? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  already 
answered  in  general  terms.  The  thing  to  be 
taught  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  architec- 
tural design ; and  this  is  to  be  learned  by  study- 
ing its  history,  which  everywhere  illustrates  its 
principles,  and  its  principles,  everywhere  illus- 
trated by  its  history.  These  principles  have  an 
independent  existence  and  an  abstract  value ; 
they  are  unchanged  through  all  the  changes  of 
the  past;  and  it  is  by  their  light,  not  by  follow- 
ing the  precedents  of  bygone  ages,  that  we  must 
hope  to  find,  for  the  new  and  strange  problems 
of  the  future,  the  simple,  truthful,  and  charac- 
teristic solution  they  demand.  Is  there  any 
scheme  of  instruction  that  can  contemplate  at 
once  both  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  do  justice 
to  each  ? IVhat  course  of  study  can  satisfy  the 
legitimate  demand  of  the  student  for  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  past,  as  shall  fortify  him  with 
all  the  experience  of  the  race,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  him  free  from  prejudice  and  pedantry, 
and  the  prestige  of  authority,  to  apply  these 
principles  simply  and  frankly  to  the  work  of  the 
future  and  the  present  ? 

It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  to  meet,  or  rather 
get  round,  the  difficulty;  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating nicely  between  memory  and  inven- 
tion, between  pedantical  learning  and  wholesome 
knowledge;  the  forbidden  work  of  copying,  and 
the  legitimate  and  indispensable  work  of  imita- 
tion ; by  keeping  the  two  things  as  far  apart  as 
may  be  to  start  with,  and  not  letting  students 
enter  the  region  where  the  difficulty  and  conflict 
are  felt,  until  they  are  somewhat  robust  and 
mature  through  practice  and  experience.  They 
might  carry  on  together  au  a priori  and  an  d 
posteriori  course  of  study ; alternating,  so  to 
speak,  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  the 
synthetic  and  analytical  methods,  nature  with 
historic  art,  the  future  and  the  past.  There 
might  be  one  course  of  design  founded  on 
general  principles, — the  laws  of  harmony  and 
proportion,  the  study  of  natural  forms  and  their 
conventional  adaptation  to  design,  of  the  con- 
trast and  gradation  of  colour  and  form,  and  the 
expression  and  composition  of  abstract  lines. 
This  would  be  the  {esthetic  training,  and  the 
useful  should  accompany  it ; the  class  being  set 
to  design  barns,  sheds,  cottages,  country-houses, 
railroad  stations,  markets,  &c.,  where  they  would 
bo  able  to  keep  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
convenience,  and  need  have  no  temptation  to 
indulge  in  the  styles  of  the  past ; relying  for 
effect  only  upon  outlines,  masses,  light  and 
shadow,  or  such  other  means  of  ornament  and 
msthetic  expression  as  their  other  d priori  studies 
might  suggest.  I think  that  by  keeping  to  a 
small  scale  in  the  drawings,  and  not  paying  more 
attention  to  details  than  the  state  of  progress 
warrants,  something  might  thus  be  done  to 
encourage  a habit  of  simplicity  and  frankness 
in  the  treatment  of  architectural  problems, — a 
habit  of  working  up  from  the  requirements  of 
the  problem  to  the  cnseinhle,  aud  thence  to  the 
detail,  and  not  vice  versa,  which,  if  it  could 
obtain,  would  put  now  character  aud  expression 
into  our  building,  aud  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  only  originality  of  style  that  is  possible  or 
desirable. 

Such  a course  is,  I know,  open  to  the  reproach 
of  attempting  to  reconstruct  civilization  out  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  of  trying  to  make  students 


leaiTi  to  design  buildings  out  of  the  depths  of 
their  own  consciousness.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  serious  objections  are  to  be  urged  against 
it  on  theoretical  or  practical  grounds,  and  it 
should  of  course,  before  being  put  in  practice,  be 
subjected  to  every  test  which  criticism  can  bring 
to  bear  npon  it. 

These  inventive  studies  I would  alternate  with 
other  studies  purely  acquisitive ; the  deductive 
and  synthetical  method  should  give  place  to  the 
inductive  and  analytical ; the  class  now  taking 
up  a purely  historical  course,  and  discussing  one 
by  one,  in  their  order  of  development,  all  the 
great  styles  of  the  past.  They  should  be  criti- 
cally examined  to  see  what  they  have  to  con- 
tribute in  illustiation  of  permanent  and  universal , 
principles : but,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  studied  as  an  expresssion  of  the  age  which 
produced  them ; and  whatever  assistance  litera- 
ture and  scholarship  and  {esthetic  and  philo- 
sophical criticism  can  give  in  understanding  the 
age,  and  discriminating  the  thought  and  feeling 
really  at  work  in  its  architecture,  should  be 
afforded  the  student.  At  least,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  inquire  not  only  what  was  done, 
but  why,  and  the  proper  means  of  answering 
the  question  pointed  out  and  set  within  his 
reach.  Meanwhile,  I would  have  all  his  work, — 
drawing,  sketching,  water-colours,  modelling, 
carving,  whatever  might  be  in  hand, — directed 
to  the  same  channel ; aud  if,  for  instance,  Egypt 
were  in  turn,  I would  have  nothing  but  Egyptian 
work  } so  that  he  might,  if  possible,  breathe  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  civilization,  and  sym- 
pathize  with  its  artistic  manifestation.  And, 
while  sketches  and  memoranda  were  accumu- 
lating (and,  throughout  the  whole,  the  constant 
employment  of  sketch-books  and  note-books 
would  be  a matter  of  course),  I would  have  some 
good  example  of  the  style  well  drawn  out,  each 
student  perhaps  taking  a different  building; 
and,  when  the  materials  were  pretty  well  in 
band,  I would  have  all  make  a design  upon  a 
subject  assigned, — a restoration,  or  perhaps  a 
simple  original  building,  not  a 7nodem  building 
in  tlie  ancient  style,  that  is  mere  masquerading, 
but  an  ancient  building,  such  as  the  ancients 
might  themselves  have  built  if  they  had  chosen. 
And  now  the  study  of  lines  and  mouldings,  and 
masses  and  sky-lines,  and  geometrical  design, 
and  nature  and  the  conventialization  of  nature, 
would  all  come  into  this  historical  chapter,  as 
matter,  not  now  of  experiment,  but  of  expe- 
rience. 

And  it  should  be  an  object  of  especial  care  in 
these  historical  studies  to  distinguish  the  moral 
from  the  {Esthetic  qualities  of  ancient  work,  as  is 
not  always  done  in  architectural  criticism. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  work,  especially  early 
work,  which  is  so  natural  and  truthful  as  to  be 
an  absolute  expression  of  the  civilization  which 
produced  it,  and  of  the  traditions  and  exigencies 
by  which  it  was  shaped,  aflbrding  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  examples  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  of  an  unsophisticated  age  is 
done.  But  it  may  be  all  this,  and  still  be  quite 
destitute  of  artistic  merit ; it  may  illustrate 
none  of  the  principles  of  composition  or  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  a great  deal  of  work,  es- 
pecially late  work,  is  deficient  in  these  qualities, 
but  full  of  delicate  feeling,  illustrating  these 
principles  in  every  line.  The  beat  work  of  the 
best  ages  has  both  kinds  of  excellence  ; but  it  is 
important  for  criticism  to  note,  that  truth  may 
exist  without  beauty,  and  beauty  without  truth, 
and  not  to  praise  or  condemn,  in  either  respect, 
without  raising  a question  as  to  the  other. 

The  effect  of  these  studies  would  of  course  be 
felt  when  the  students  returned  to  the  other 
tack.  They  would  not  be  able  to  look  with  un- 
prejudiced eyes,  and  their  reasoning  would  show 
a bias.  All  nature  would  now  suggest  Egyptian 
types ; the  most  obvious  treatment  of  natural 
forms  and  the  most  expressive  turn  of  abstract 
lines  would  seem  now  to  be  the  Egyptian.  Yery 
well.  No  harm  is  done,  if  they  are  adopted, 
because  they  seem  to  be  natural,  and  are  not  in- 
tentionally borrowed;  and  against  this  borrow- 
ing, or  stealing,  or  using  the  admirable  remains 
of  other  ages,  I think  the  subjects  of  this  dis- 
cipline would  have  two  safeguards.  In  the  first 
place,  their  habitual  attitude  would  be  hostile 
to  it,  the  contrary  principle  of  working  alto- 
gether in  the  present  in  modern  work  being 
made  a fundamental  principle;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  natural  and  inevitable  impulse 
to  copy  would  find  a legitimate  channel  in  the 
prescribed  task  of  restoration,  and  there  would 
spend  its  force.  After  studying  the  remains  of 
any  style,  one  cannot  but  desire,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  possessed  of  its  spirit,  to  manipulate  for 
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himself  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
If  ho  has  no  good  use  to  put  them  to,  he  will  put 
them  to  a bad  one ; just  as  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  followed  Stewart  aud  Bevett’s  researches, 
all  Christendom  blossomed  out  with  Doric  banks, 
mints,  and  custom-houses  ; aud  we  have  to  this 
day  little  pine  P{U‘thenon8  all  over  New  England. 
Even  now,  onr  country  carpentei'S,  who  retain 
the  traditions  of  fifty  years  ago,  will  work  a 
hyperbolic  moulding  npon  the  gutter  of  a barn, 
and  cany  it  up  the  gable  after  the  manner  of 
the  Athenians.  But  the  exercises  in  restoration, 
or  antique  design,  besides  testing  and  fixing  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  it,  afford  a legitimate 
outlet  for  this  enthusiasm;  and  there  only  re- 
mains the  spirit  of  the  old  time,  giving  life,  not 
the  dead  form.  The  student  may  imitate, — he 
cannot  help  doing  so, — but  he  will  not  copy. 

It  seems  to  mo,  that,  by  the  time  ho  gets  out 
of  his  cottages  and  bams  up  to  his  markets  and 
warehouses,  every  thing  in  the  historical  styles 
he  has  meanwhile  been  studying  that  is  living 
and  true,  re{d!y  germane  to  his  own  life,  that  is 
to  say,  really  good  for  this  nineteenth  century, 
will  have  grown  plastic  in  his  hand ; these  old 
seeds  will  take  root  in  his  mind,  if  there  is  in  it 
any  richness  of  earth ; and,  the  ancient  stock 
entwining  with  the  modern,  the  instinctive  and 
natural  tendencies  of  his  fancy  will  rather  be 
strengthened  than  stifled ; so  that  his  public 
buildings,  when  he  comes  to  them,  may  reason- 
ably show  a mind  at  once  full  and  free,  and  a 
method  learned  without  being  pedantic,  eclectic 
without  patchwork,  simple  and  original  without 
meagreness  or  caprice. 

To  say  that  such  a result  supposes,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  talents  of  no  common  order,  is 
true  : indeed,  only  the  man  of  genius  could  carry 
such  a system  to  its  final  success.  But  this  is 
only  saying  that  the  future  problem  of  architec- 
ture is  one  which  it  requires  the  highest  order  of 
mental  power  to  solve,  which  nobody  would 
deny.  What  I would  claim  for  such  a system  of 
instruction  is,  not  only  that  the  best  minds 
might  bo  subjected  to  it  without  injury, — a thing 
that  can  be  said  of  but  few  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  now  in  vogue  in  any  department  of 
learning, — and  that  their  best  and  most  sensi- 
tive capacities  would  be  by  it  fostered  and 
generously  developed ; but  that  it  would  afford 
a wholesome  and  manly  school  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  mind,  of  whatever  kind  and  degree 
of  power,  warming  into  activity  every  germ  of 
originality,  and  giving  to  every  variety  of  talent 
a fair  field  for  its  exercise.  That  it  would  re- 
quire a high  order  of  ability  to  administer  such 
a scheme  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it,  is  also 
true ; but  a good  system  is  one  which,  wbile^  it 
admits  of  the  employment  of  the  rarest  ability 
in  carrying  it  out,  and  indeed  contemplates 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  talent  that  may 
offer,  yet  does  not  demand  for  its  satisfactory 
working  much  more  than  common  intelligence 
and  fidelity.  I suppose  this  is  as  true  in  educa- 
tion as  it  is  in  government. 

The  remaining  question — how  all  this  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given — depends  for  its  answer  upon 
the  appliances  the  Institute  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  profession 
in  this  community.  A great  deal  of  teaching 
would  have  to  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the 
school,  either  by  the  regular  corps  of  instructors, 
or  by  persons  invited,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
special  courses  on  special  subjects.  Ilistory  aud 
antiquities  admit,  and  indeed  require,  that  what- 
ever special  learning  there  is  in  the  community 
shall  bo  availed  of.  Certain  topics  would  re- 
quire  to  be  treated  by  experts,  and  the  Institute 
would  have  to  call  in,  from  time  to  time,  the  aid 
of  the  best  men  the  community  affords  to  speak 
with  authority  and  inspiration  upon  them.  But 
very  many  of  these  topics,  even  those  most  diffi- 
cult to  discuss,  are  susceptible  of  perfectly 
satisfactory  treatment,  by  means  of  what  I may 
call  a merely  literary  method.  The  geometric^ 
theory  of  proportions,  for  example,  is  a subject 
npon  which  a great  deal  has  been  said  by  able 
men,  and  which  constantly  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion without  any  conclusion  being  reached.  It 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
while  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  anything  to  say  on  the  subject 
worth  hearing.  But  any  intelligent  person,  by 
collecting  and  collating  what  has  been  said  upon 
it,  discovering  the  points  of  agi’eement  and  of 
contradiction  among  his  authors,  would  be  able 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  to  form  a just 
opiniou  on  the  general  question,  and  to  convey 
' to  our  classes  a greater  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation upon  it  than  ever  was  imparted  ; aud  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  topics.  Lite- 
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•atnre  is  full  of  fragmentary  discussions  of  great 
ralue,  but  they  are  as  much  out  of  use  as  if  they 
lad  never  been  printed.  It  is  in,  the  power  of 
ihe  School>  by  the  use  of  thia  merely  literary 
jracedure,  not  only  to  compensate  itself  for  the 
ibsence  of  men  of  original  genius,  in  those  walks 
There  men  of  genius  are  not  readily  to  be  found. 
)ut  to  do  a great  and  much-needed  service,  by 
)riDging  into  use  these  hidden  treasures  of 
bought  and  criticism. 

The  School  would,  of  course,  prescribe  the 
Tork  to  be  done,  month  by  month  ; give  out  the 
)roblem8  to  be  solved,  or  programmes  to  be 
’ulfillcd  j fix  the  times  and  conditions  of  exami- 
lations,  and  ^point  the  examiners.  Tho  prin- 
liple  that  instructors  should  not  sit  in  judg- 
nent  upon  the  work  of  their  own  pupils  should 
)e  strictly  adhered  to.  It  would  probably  be 
bund  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  competent 
aries  among  amateurs  and  architects  not  in  any 
fay  connected  with  the  school.  The  great 
timnlus  to  bo  derived  fi-om  the  exhibition  of  the 
ompetitive  drawings,  and  the  publication  of  the 
lames  of  tho  successful  men,  should  not,  of 
;ourse,  be  foregone.  Whether  it  is  beet  for  the 
lupils  to  do  their  work  in  the  school,  nnder  the 
upervision  and  instruction  of  the  professors,  or 
fhether  they  had  best  put  themselves  under  the 
QStruction  of  the  different  architects  in  the 
own,  and  come  to  the  school  only  for  lectures 
.nd  e.xamiuation,  and  to  receive  the  prc^ratomes 
f the  work  they  are  to  do,  is  a question  of  ad- 
linistration  which  has  been  variously  answered 
a the  schools  of  art  abroad,  and  may  here  be 
3ft  for  future  decision.  The  latter  method  is 
hat  of  the  ficole  dos  Beaux  Arts  ; and  many  of 
he  architects  in  Paris  have  ateliers  expressly 
.evoted  to  their  pupils,  who  pursue,  under  their 
irection,  tho  studies  prescribed  by  the  Khool, 
r qualify  themselves  for  admission  into  it.  A 
tndent  in  the  ateliei-  of  M.  Andre,  thus  de- 
oribes  to  me  the  details  of  this  system  ; — 

“Once  a month  we  aagemble  in  tho  of  the  aebool, 
nd  there  find  proprammos  which  are  to  be  'rendered' 
a a mouth,  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  according  to  their 
ifiiculty.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  wo  leave  in  tb»  eehool 
n eiquisae,  or  sketch  of  our  idea  of  the  way  in  whieh  the 
squirements  should  be  met,  giving  plan,  section,  and 
levation  in  the  simplest  forms  possible,  merely  indicating 
ae  tTwlif.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  au  art  to  know  how  to  in° 
icate  an  e»quifie  in  such  a manner  as  to  fulfil  the  wquire- 
lents  of  the  programme,  and  yet  leave  the  most  ^und 
ir  charges  in  studying  it  out.  You  leave  your  curiginal 
ketch  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  school,  and  carry 
omo  with  you  a copy  or  tracing.  When  the  fro/el  is 
ended  in,  the  eiquiuei  are  compared  with  the  rendvs, 
nd  those  who  have  changed  to  much  are  put  hor*  de  con- 
iura.  The  oihet proje(t  are  judged  and  receive  mentions, 
alf-mentions,  and,  in  tho  first  class,  medals  of  different 
egrcea.  In  the  second  class  they  only  give  medals  to 
roJeU  of  construction  of  superior  merit.  The 
arried  off  is  shown  to  the  vatron,  who  dirceta  your 
Indies  upon  it,  indicates  the  changes,  and  tells  yoo,from 
ay  to  day,  his  opinion  of  what  you  are  doing. 

“ Half-way  between  the  eaquiteea  and  the  ren<#«»  come 
he  uquisiee-etquitiei,  so  called  because  they  are  alt  done 
1 one  day,  completely  rendered.  You  are  allowed  twelve 
ours  to  do  them  in ; and  they  must  be  completed, 
olonred,  and  washed  in  ink,  by  nine  o’clock.  They  are 
apital  exercises,  and  I would  give  one  once  a fortnight  if 
had  pupils.  The  programmes,  of  course,  must  be  short, 
nd  tho  scale  demanded  be  rather  small.  Tho  system  of 
he  school  is  concovn.  Concoura  for  architecture,  co«eo«r* 
jr  construction,  perspective,  mathematics,  descriptive 
aometrv,  You  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  first  by 
leans  of  concovn;  and,  in  fact,  emnlation  is  the  watch- 
'ord.  . . . All  the  work,  except  the  esqui$te»,  is  done  in 
he  aielier.  There  are  courses  of  lectures  at  the  school; 
uC  tho  real  work  is  done  at  the  atelier.’’ 

This  example  shows  how  the  whole  body  of 
Tchitects  in  the  city  may  be  made  to  co-operate 
a the  work  of  the  Institute,  without  embarrass- 
Dg  it  by  any  official  connexion. 

Tho  methods  pursued  in  the  Kensington 
chools  in  London  ai-e,  I believe,  entirely  dif- 
erent ; the  pupils  receiving  their  instruction 
fom  the  professors  in  the  school,  and  doing  all 
heir  work  within  its  wails.  The  changes  made 
u administration  of  the  ficole  des  Beanx  Arts 
»y  tho  decree  of  Nov.  13,  1863,  contemplate  an 
ipproach  to  the  English  system,  so  far  at  least 
la  to  establish  a certain  number  of  ateliers 
Tithiu  the  school.  I do  not  know  all  the 
easons  for  tho  proposed  change,  nor  do  I know 
?hether  this  provision  of  the  decree  has  been 
arried  ont  in  practice. 

I have  not  been  able  to  leam  anything,  but  its 
lamc,  of  the  new  £cole  Centrale  de  I’Architec- 
ure. 

Of  the  administration  of  the  English  schools 
• have  found  it  difficult  to  leai’u  anything  in 
letail,  either  in  regard  to  that  at  Kensington, 

>T  those  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Architectural  Association.  I have  seen,  how- 
ever, a programme  proposed  by  the  Institute  for 
Gst  examinations,  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken 
>y  diaughtsmen  and  architects  who  may  desii’e 
0 establish  their  claim  to  public  confidence. 


The  range  of  studies  is  comformable  to  the 
course  sketched  above ; and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  Institute  reeogniseethe  importance 
of  giving  to  draughtsmen,  as  well  as  to  archi- 
tects, a superior  culture. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

T/te  Canibri'Jgc  School. — The  excursion  of  this 
school  will  be  made  this  year  to  Wimpole.  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Hardwicke  have  kindly 
offered  all  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  the 
excursionists.  The  usual  sketching  prizes  will 
be  given ; first  prize,  11.  7s.  j second  prize,  10s.  6d. 

Dorchester. — ^An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
establish  a school  of  art  iu  Dorchester.  The 
Rev.  B.  L.  Watson  has  been  appointed  provisional 
honorary  seraretary,  and  authorised  to  write  to 
the  borough  members  and  others  to  ascertain 
what  amount  of  pecuniary  snpport  may  in  the 
outset  be  relied  upon.  Should  some  such  sum 
as  lOOZ.  be  subscribed,  in  a short  time,  the  local 
Express  says,  a ladies’  class  in  mornings,  a school 
class^  in  afternocoM,  and  an  artisans’  class  in 
evenings,  two  or  three  days  each  week,  will  be 
established. 

The  Penzance  School. — The  interior  of  the 
jSobool  has  been  decorated  by  the  pupils  and 
■ teachers,  and  tho  oasts  and  models  renovated. 

I Tho  gas-lighting  has  also  been  improved,  and  the 
floor  repaired.  Numerous  prizes  have  been  got 
by  the  students,  but  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tiou  for  national  medals  is  not  yet  stated. 


SANITART  MATTERS. 

Reading. — Mr.  Woodman,  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, has  published  in  a pamphlet  tho  result  of 
his  inquiries,  in  tlie  shapo  of  a report  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  as  to  the  beat  method  of 
disposing  of  tho  town  sewage.  He  states  that 
he  has  visited  Croydon,  Norwood,  Worthing, 
Edinburgh,  Carlisle,  and  Worksop.  Tho  following 
paragraph  summarises  tho  concluaions  at  which 
Mr.  Woodman  has  arrived  : — “ In  my  judgment, 
the  practical  result  to  be  derived  from  this 
inquiry  is,  that  tho  sewage  of  Reading  can  be 
utilized  without  pollution  of  rivers,  with  perfect 
freedom  from  injurious  'or  unpleasant  results, 
and  at  a trifling  cost,  and  therefore  should  re- 
move any  prejudice  which  may  have  existed 
towards  the  drainage  of  the  town.  The  value  of 
the  sewage  would  in  this,  as  in  other  towns, 
materially  reduce  the  annual  rate  entailed  by  so 
great  a boon.” 

Cheltenham. — In  accordance  with  a I'eaolution 
passed  by  the  Local  Improvement  Commissioners 
a committee  appointed  “ To  personally  inspect 
^d  inquire  into  the  sewerage  system  at  present 
in  operation  at  Stroud,  Croydon,  and  elsewhere, 
and  report  the  result  of  such  inspection  and 
inquiry  to  the  Board  at  a future  mectiug,”  have 
visited  Stroud  and  Croydon,  and  also  the  Chel- 
tenham works;  and  after  expressing  their 
approval  and  appreciation  of  the  great  care  and 
forethought  shown  by  Mr.  Humpliris  (their  sur- 
veyor) in  the  carrying  out  the  works  hitherto 
during  a period  when  knowledge  of  the  disposal 
of  the  sewerage  of  large  towns  was  very  im- 
perfect; the  report  thus  concludes  : — 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  »o»,  that  icAni  irriqaiionean 
be  applied,  it  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  much- 
vexed  question.  As  the  result  of  their  inspection  and  a 
full  consideration  of  the  subject,  your  committee  are  of' 
opinion  that  tho  retention  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  tho  Board,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  their  dealing  with  individual  landowners,  probably, 
many  in  number,  ismost  undesirable ; they  therefore  recom- 
mend that  advertisements  be  placed  in  the  papers,  oUeriDg 
to  responsible  parties  to  dispose  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
town,  includingthe  use  of  the  tanks,  &e. ; but  one  condi- 
tion must  be  embodied,  which  is,  that  to  uhomsoever  it  is 
let,  he  should  give  a guarantee  with  approved  security,  to 
hold  your  Board  harmless  I rom  all  actions  at  law  from  the 
pollution  of  the  brooks ; and,  as  a further  protection,  that 
he  undertake  uot  to  pass  any  sewage  water  into  the 
brooks  (when  practicable)  till  it  had  first  passed  over  the 
land.  Ill  the  meantime,  your  committee  consider  it  to  be 
most  desirable  that  your  Board  should  give  a further  trial 
of  the  deodorising  powder,  so  successfully  used  at  Stroud 
by  Bird’s  Company,  as  there  cau  be  no  5oubt  but  that  it 
is  a most  powerful  deodorant,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stauces  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  most  useful." 

Wolverhampion.— At  the  recout  meeting  of 
the  town  council,  several  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  were  brought  under  notice.  Tho 
council  seemed  disposed  to  do  all  that  was  at 
once  possible  and  necessary ; but  some  of  the 
members  appeared  to  treat  rather  lightly  nui- 
sances that  were  manifestly  injurious  to  the 
public  health,  A report  is  to  be  made  concern- 


ing certain  pestilential  localities  noticed  in  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Binning* 
ham  Daily  Post.  Avery  extensive  field  is  open 
for  sanitary  improvements  here,  as  well  as  at 
Bilston,  where  au  official  inquiry  is  also  to  be 
made. 

WillenhalL — Tho  local  board  of  health  have 
appointed  a committee  of  four  members,  to  go 
round  tho  town  and  inspect  every  place  where  a 
nuisance  is  said  to  exist.  By  this  means  the 
defects  of  the  town  may  be  discovered  and 
remedied.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a disposi- 
tion for  being  excessively  tolerant  as  regards  the 
keeping  of  pigs. 

TUest  Bromwich. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
local  commissioners,  five  clergymen  presented  a 
memorial,  complaining  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town,  and  particularly  remonstrating 
against  tho  course  the  Board  had  taken  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  the  “ Smoko  Consumption  Act.” 
The  clergymen  who  signed  this  memorial  at- 
tended at  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  when 
they  were  asked  to  support  their  general  state- 
ment by  pointii^  out  particular  instances  of 
neglect  or  error.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  tho 
cases  mentioned  being  sufficiently  numerous  to 
occupy  the  Board  some  time  in  their  correction. 
The  interview  being  over,  the  inspector  to  tho 
Board  reported  that,  between  May  30  and  June  12, 
forty  new  cases  of  nuisance  had  arisen  iu 
the  place,  half  of  them  being  occasioned  by 
inefficient  drainage.  He  recommended  that 
whitewash-brnshes  be  supplied  gratuitously  to 
the  poor  inbabitants  of  tho  town. 

Sheffield. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  tho 
town  council,  Alderman  Saunders  called  atten- 
tion to  a resolution  adopted  iu  committee,  on  the 
motion  of  Alderman  Webster,  “ That  the  borough 
surveyor  be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability and  probable  cost  of  a temporary 
system  of  deodorising  the  sewage  of  the  borough, 
until  the  question  of  a main  outfall  sewer  shall 
be  finally  decided.”  It  was  necessary,  he  said, 
that  aomethiug  should  be  done  in  this  matter,  as, 
to  turn  the  whole  of  the  sewage  into  the  river 
below  Attercliffe  would  undoubtedly  create  a 
greater  nuisance  at  Rotherham  than  was  caused 
at  present.  Alderman  Beckett  said  ho  was  very 
glad  attention  bad  been  called  to  thia  matter,  as 
from  what  Mr.  Baxter  said  in  London,  the  other 
day,  it  was  clear  application  would  bo  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Doncaster  people,  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  them  from  turning  the  sewage  into 
the  river,  if  tho  plan  sanctioned  by  the  council 
at  any  previous  meeting  were  carried  out,  of 
carrying  tho  sewage  by  an  outfall  drain  below 
Abterclifte,  and  then  turning  it  into  tho  river. 
Mr.  Baxter  had  succeeded  in  applications  for 
similar  injunctions  against  several  other  towns. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  strongly  objected  to  the  sewage 
of  the  town  being  tffi’own  into  the  river.  Ho 
had  supported  the  scheme  for  an  outfall  drain, 
he  said,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  bo 
kept  out  of  the  river. 

North  Shields, — The  Admiralty  having  refused 
to  grant  the  request  of  some  of  tho  Corporations 
on  tho  Tyne  for  a floating  hospital,  the  Tyne- 
mouth Town  Council,  at  their  last  meeting,  re- 
solved to  erect  a temporary  hospital  for  tbo 
reception  of  sailors  coming  into  the  port  who 
might  be  afflicted  with  cholera.  Mr.  Thomas 
Robson,  the  borough  surveyor,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  tho  necessary  plans,  and  the  building 
is  now  approaching  completion  in  tho  hands  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  builder.  The  site  wasobudned  from 
the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  a 
merely  nominal  rent.  It  is  situated  on  tho  top 
of  the  cliff  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Percy- 
square,  and  while  close  to  the  quarantine  station, 
is  within  easy  access  for  the  medical  men  of  tho 
town.  The  hospital  is  a wooden  building  of  one 
story,  with  a slate  roof.  The  walla  ai’e  made 
doable  in  order  to  secure  an  equality  of  tempo- 
rature  in  the  sick  ward.  There  is  provision 
made  for  ventilation,  and  hot-water  apparatus 
and  baths  will  be  placed  in  the  scullery,  tho 
hospital  being  generally  provided  with  require- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  patients.  It  is  lo  ft. 
long  by  22  feet  broad,  and  12  ft.  high,  and  will 
contain  one  ward  for  six  patients,  and  a dispen- 
sary and  scullery.  The  cost  of  the  building  will 
amount  to  about  220Z.,  exclusive,  &o.,of  the  rent. 

New  York. — It  has  been  decided  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York,  that  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  other  diseases 
which  are  or  may  become  epidemic,  the  police 
may  enter  any  dwelling  in  which  a person  lies 
sick  with  such  contagious  disease,  and  remove 
the  sufferer  to  the  nearest  hospital.  AU  classes 
of  dwellings,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  these  official  visits. 
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JASPER. 

A-V  immense  quarry  of  Jasper  has  been  opened 
near  Saint-Gervais,  in  part  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
range  of  mountains,  by  a company,  who  have 
sent  some  remarkable  specimens  to  Paris,  some 
of  which  being  of  a beautifully  pure  red,  without 
veins,  somewhat  I’esembling  the  marble  known 
as  the  Rosso  antico.  The  working  of  the  Saint- 
Gervais  jasper  quarries  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  veins  richer  still,  since  the  works  have 
hitherto  been  very  limited,  as  there  seems  to  be 
a vast  bed  of  jasper,  and  an  almost  unlimited 
supply.  The  quarry  is  5 acres  in  extent,  and 
the  depth  to  which  it  can  be  worked  is  22  yards ; 
this  will  give  about  1,040,000  tons  of  jasper 
available  in  that  quarry  alone.  Formerly,  jasper 
used  in  Continental  edifices  was  imported  from 
Siberia  and  Russia;  but  it  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed except  for  brooches  and  other  jewehy, 
the  variety  most  prized  being  of  a green  colour, 
with  I'cd  spots,  known  by  the  name  of  hJoodttoni}. 
It  is  also  used  for  pedestals  for  bronzes,  &c.  The 
Saint-Gervais  jaspers  can  be  furnished  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  for  the  ornamentation  of  public 
buildings  and  first-class  residences,  as  slabs, 


! panels,  pillars,  &c.,  cut  and  polished.  Among 
i the  several  orders  given  to  the  company,  we 
j may  cite  that  of  M.  Gamier,  the  able  architect 
; of  the  new  opera-house  in  Paris,  who  has 
ordered  twelve  jasper  columns  and  forty  medal- 
lions, for  the  decoration  of  the  state  saloons. 


CORNHILL  CHAMBERS,  LONDON. 

This  building  has  been  erected  by  a private 
company  of  shareholders,  and  is  situated  near 
the  junction  of  Cornhill  with  Bishopsgate-atreet. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  four  old  houses,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  about  4,000  ft.,  and  has 
frontages  to  Cornhill,  Bishopsgate-street,  and 
White  Lion-court.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
obtain  the  honse  at  the  comer  of  these  streets, 

I in  addition  to  the  present  block,  so  as  to  con- 
I tinue  the  elevation  entirely  round  into  Bishops- 
! gate-street,  whereby  the  effect  of  the  whole 
i would  have  been  materially  improved;  but  the 
I company  were  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  one 
of  the  leaseholders. 

I The  building  is  divided  into  three  blocks  of 
I offices  fronting  to  the  several  public  ways  above 


mentioned,  with  a central  staircase,  as  shown  oi 
the  plan.  In  the  basement  are  extensive  cellars 
suitable  for  wino  merchants  or  similar  busi 
nesses.  The  ground  and  first-floor  are  subdi 
vided  as  little  as  possible,  but  have  additiona 
fireplaces  for  the  convenience  of  tenants  wh( 
may  require  to  divide  the  space  by  screens  o' 
otherwise.  The  upper  stories  are  arranged  ii 
smaller  rooms  as  suites  of  offices,  with  doors  o 
communication  between.  The  top  story  ha 
dwelling-rooms  for  the  housekeeper  and  othe; 
accommodation. 

The  two  principal  fronts  are  faced  with  Tis 
bury  stone,  which  has  been  comparative!; 
little  used  in  London,  but  is  said  to  stand  wel 
the  London  atmosphere,  and  is  cheaper,  monj 
easily  worked,  and  of  a warmer  tint  than  PortE 
land.  Polished  Aberdeen  granite  is  used  for  th(| 
pilasters  and  shafts.  i 

The  works  have  been  executed  from  the  de| 
sions  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr! 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect.  The  contraci 
tors  were  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson,  who  hav([ 
carried  out  the  works  satisfactorily.  The  amoun.4 
of  the  original  contract  is  14,090?.,  and  the  total 
cost  14,417?.  j 
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CONCRETE  FOE  SEA  WORKS. 

A PAPER  has  been  read  by  M.  Poirel  before 
the  French  Academy  on  this  important  sabjeot. 
M.  Poirel  is  the  author  of  a work*  which, 
he  states,  has  become  a sort  of  text-book 
for  engineers ; and  having  had  much  experience, 
he  considers  himself  entitled  to  speak  with  some 
degree  of  confidence.  His  plan  of  making  mortar 
for  the  formation  of  concrete  blocks  is  to  take 
Koman  pozzuolana,  which  has  been  sifted  through 
metallic  sieves,  and  combine  it  with  a rich 
hydrate  of  lime  containing  two  and  half  times 
its  weight  of  water.  One  part  by  bulk  of  this 
hydrate  is  mixed  either  with  two  parts  of  poz- 
zuolana, or  with  one  part  of  pozzuolana  and  one 
of  sea-sand,  according  to  circumstances.  When 
the  concrete  is  to  be  submerged  at  once,  the 
first  plan  is  to  be  followed ; but  if  it  is  to  be 
dried  before  being  used,  the  second  method  is  to 
he  employed.  Ho  exhibited  to  the  Academy 
two  pieces  of  concrete  removed  from  blocks, 
which  had  been  under  water  from  1835  to  1842. 
They  were  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  being 
worked  into  prisms  with  sharp  edges,  the  mortar 
taking  the  same  polish  as  the  stones  which  it 
enclosed.  M.  Poirel  made  use  of  concrete  blocks 
of  this  composition  at  Leghorn  and  Algiers,  the 
pozzuolana  being  obtained  from  the  ground  near 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
At  Algiers  the  lime  was  very  rich,  whilst  at  Leg- 
horn it  was  slightly  hydraulic.  It  is  the  practice 
to  use  Roman  pozzuolana  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Austrian  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  for  making  con- 
crete blocks,  and  for  sea  works  in  general.  In 
the  Levant,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  pozzuolana  is 
also  used,  but  it  is  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Santorino,  which  is  just  now  the  scene  of  extra^ 
ordinary  volcanic  activity.  He  believes  that 
none  of  the  Roman  cements  arc  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  destinictive  action  of  the  salts  con- 
tained in  sea  water,  and  he  has  no  doubt  but 
that  all  the  English  harbour  works  executed  in 
Portland  cement  are  doomed  to  more  or  less 
speedy  destruction.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  use  of  Roman  pozzuolana  has  been 
abandoned  in  France,  and  the  concrete  employed 
for  marine  works  has  been  made  with  lime  from 
Thoil,  a village  in  the  department  of  Eure,  fifteen 
miles  from  Louviers.  It  was  used  exclusively 
at  Algiers,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  the  harbour 
of  Saida.  The  future  will  show  whether  these 
blocks  will  resist  the  action  of  sea  water  as  well 
as  those  of  which  Roman  pozzuolana  is  an  in- 
gredient. M.  Poirel  regards  this  as  the  only 
material  capable  of  forming  a perfect  concrete 
For  marine  works.  Another  canse  for  anxiety  is 
that  whereas,  when  the  use  of  pozzuolana  was 
Srst  abandoned,  builders  were  carefnl  to  obtain 
the  limestone  from  Theii,  and  burn  it  nnder  their 
awn  inspection,  so  as  to  avoid  aU  chance  of  bad 
burning,  and  even  of  fraud,  it  is  now  the 
practice  to  receive  it  from  a contractor  without 
taking  proper  precautions  to  ascertain  that  the 
jnality  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be.  “ By 
abandoning  pozzuolana,  engineers  have  volnnta- 
'ily  deprived  themselves  of  the  advantages 
fvhich  it  possesses  of  communicating  resisting 
properties  to  mortar,  which  increase  according 
is  the  lime  with  which  it  is  mixed  is  more 
lydranlic.  This  property  has  become  of  much 
jreater  importance  since  the  labours  of  M.  Vicat 
lavo  proved  the  existence,  in  so  many  localities, 

)f  limes  possessing  a greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
aydraulicity.”  Economical  considerations  have 
loubtless  caused  this  radical  change ; but 
II.  Poirel  says  that  this  is  quite  a secondary 
laestion,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of 
pozzuolana  required  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
Jrete  blocks. 

With  reference  to  the  new  harbour  works  at 
Algiers,  we  may  mention  that  the  late  Mr. 
lobert  Stephenson  stated,  in  1857,  that  “the 
tteakwater  was  not  water-tight,  and  it  was  evi- 
lent  that  considerable  disintegration  had  taken 
place,  as  large  cavities  existed  in  the  work, 
yheu  the  sea  was  agitated  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
able to  walk  on  the  mole  on  account  of  the  jets 
>f  water  which  were  driven  through  tho  aper- 
tures, with  great  velocity,  to  a considerable 
ustanee.  The  local  engineers  anticipated  that 
-hese  cavities  would  eventually  be  closed  by  the 
iccretions  of  shells,  by  which  several  had  been 
ilready  stopped ; but  this  presumed  that  the 
liaiategration  of  the  blocks  would  not  also  pro- 
p'oas.  Possibly  this  disintegration  might  have 


arisen,  as  had  been  suggested,  from  the  use  of 
artificial,  instead  of  natural  pozznolana. 

These  remarks  were  made  during  the  discus- 
sion of  a paper  read  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Rennie  “ On  the  Employment  of  Rubble  Be'ton, 
or  Concrete,  in  Works  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture,” which  contains,  our  readers  may  re- 
member, some  valuable  information  on  the 
subject. 


KINGSTON  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION— 
IRELAND. 

Ijj  the  matter  of  tho  Kingston  Town-hall  com- 
petition, after  many  months’  deliberation  during 
which  the  competing  architects  were  called 
upon  to  appear  before  and  undergo  cross-exami- 
nation by  the  committee,  a recommendation  has 
been  arrived  at  which  the  committee  may  be 
able  to  carry  out  if  they  succeed  in  raising 
nearly  three  times  the  sum  mentioned  in  their 
conditions;  but  that  they  will  do  so  is  so  doubt- 
ful, that  the  position  of  the  successful  man  can 
be  considered  little  else  than  uncomfortable, 
if  not  aggravating.  It  is  this  : he  has  prepared 
a design  that  may  be  called  soperb  in  conception, 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  drawings  his  idea  of 
the  separation  of  the  departments  is  good  ; ex- 
ceedingly convenient  also  is  the  provision  of 
possibilities  for  future  extension,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, completion.  In  this  view  his  plan  ap- 
proaches excellence;  but  then  is  it  justice  to 
other  competitors,  that,  knowing, — for  know  ho 
must,  if  his  motto  “ Experientiadocet,”  stand  for 
anything, — that  his  design  comprehends  what  it 
is  not  possible  should  be  carried  out  within  the 
means  of  the  Commissioners,  he  should  run  the 
risk  of  rendering  futile  the  entire  competition  ? — 
for  this  is  generally  the  issue  of  such  a practice. 
There  may  not  be,  among  the  other  designs,  one 
so  beautiful,  but  there  ai-e  those — three,  at 
least,  of  the  twelve  submitted, — which  provide 
the  required  accommodation,  and  are  capable  of 
being  constructed  within  the  amount  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee ; and  if  a little  latitude 
be  allowed,  possibly  by  an  addition  of  a sum 
from  500L  to  1,0001.  beyond  the  amount  stated, 
six  of  the  designs  are  fairly  open  for  selection. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  designs  signed,  “ Nep- 
tune.” alternative ; Mr.  Wm.  Fogerty  ; Mr.  E. 
H.  Carson;  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan ; “ Be  just 
and  fear  not ;”  and  “ Alpha  E.”  Three  of  these 
would  seem  calculated  for  execution  within  the 
amount  stipulated.  And  truly  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  permit  any  extension. 

The  designs  recommended  by  the  Town  Com- 
miasioners  have  yet  to  go  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  for  examination  and 
approval,  and  there  is  no  donbtthat  the  question 
of  cost  and  snitability  will  be  fairly  weighed : 
the  result  will  be  carefully  watched  by  many 
non-competitors. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 


deem  entitled  to  an  advance.  The  struggle  has 
lasted  sixteen  weeks,  and  the  pecuniary  loss  has 
been  immense.  The  unions  have  incurred  a vast 
amount  of  debt,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
has  been  a loss  of  70,0001.  or  80,0001.  in  wages 
alone.  The  masters  have  suflTered  heavily, 
and  several  of  the  weaker  firms  have  got  into 
the  Gazette.  It  should  be  added  that  ma- 
chines have  already  been  erected,  and,  with  their 
aid,  the  masters  hope  to  bo  able  to  retain  the 
pre-eminence  that  Sheffield  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  file  trade. 

Cai-lisle. — The  Association  of  the  Master  Joiners 
and  Cabinetmakers  thus  explain  their  position 
and  that  of  their  men.  Tho  wages  up  to  the 
first  of  April  last,  were  24s.  per  week  of  fifty- 
eight  hours.  On  that  date,  in  accordance  with 
notice  sent  to  the  masters,  the  men  went  out  on 
strike  for  27s.  per  week,  which  the  masters  see 
no  necessity  for  giving  in  the  present  state  of 
the  trade.  The  masters  proposed  arbitration,  and 
have  received  this  reply  : — 

“ White  Lion  Inn,  Juno  14th,  1860. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  communication  of  this  morning 

3 wish  you  to  foliy  understand  that  we  will  not  enter- 
tain the  idee  of  axhitration  at  all,  and  think  yon  ought  to 
have  made  the  proposal  long  since.  After  waiting  eleven 
weeks,  we  will  adhere  to  our  original  proposal,  and  take 
nothing  less  than  our  drat  demand. 

We  are,  yours  respectfully, 

Tub  Joixebs  of  Caelisle." 

The  Masters’  Association,  at  their  committee 
meeting,  unanimously  resolved  to  postpone  any 
further  meetings  of  the  Association  for  a month, 
to  give  the  men  time  to  reconsider  their  deter- 
mination. 

Belfast. — The  greater  number  of  the  carpenters 
in  the  employment  of  builders  in  this  town  are 
now  on  strike.  Hitherto  the  carpenters  have 
had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
a like  interval  for  dinner,  and  they  recently  gave 
notice  that  they  wished  to  negotiate  for  an  hour 
for  each  meal.  Some  of  the  employers  have 
given  the  hour.  A number,  however,  have  not 
acceded  to  the  demand,  and  a strike  has  been 
the  result.  In  the  mills  the  carpenters  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  hour,  it  seems,  but  it  is 
understood  that  an  equivalent  in  wages  to  the 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  paid. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  B.  Cochrane  recently  gave 
notice  in  the  Commons,  that  on  tho  29th  of 
June,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  dangerous 
increase  in  the  organisation  of  trades  unions. 

In  a recent  police  case,  in  which  one  Joseph 

Hill,  a ticket-of-leave  man,  was  fonnd  guilty  of 
stealing  a leg  of  mutton,  which  he  stole  while  em- 
ployed by  his  master  iu  painting  the  prosecutor's 
shop,  it  transpired  in  court  that  masters  in  the 
building  trade  were  not  allowed  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  men  they  employed ; on 
which  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Payne,  said  he  thought 
that  was  a most  extraordinary  state  of  affaii’S. 


LIQUID  FUEL. 


“llemoire  sur  lea  Travans  a la  Mer,  comprenant 
Historique  dea  Ouvrnges  executes  au  Port  d’Alger,  et 
ixposL^  complet  ot  detaille  duo  Syateme  do  Fondation 
la  aier  au  iloyen  de  Blocs  de  Betou.”  Paris,  1841. 


Ipswich.  — The  painters  who  have  been  on 
strike  have  returned  to  work  on  the  old  terms, 
203.  a week.  What  they  demanded  was  a rise 
of  8d.  a day,  fid.  extra  for  work  done  out  of 
town,  and  to  leave  off  on  Saturdays  at  -4  p.m. 

Swansea. — The  journey  men  painters,  plumbers, 
and  ship-carpenters  still  remain  on  strike,  re- 
fusing to  make  the  least  concession  from  their 
first  demands.  Several  of  tho  master  painters 
have  offered  to  meet  the  men  with  a considerable 
advance  of  wages,  and  to  allow  the  half-holiday 
on  Saturday,  bnfc  their  offers  were  rejected. 
The  seamen  of  the  port  have  since  struck  for 
more  wages. 

Stochport. — The  stonemasons,  who  had  agreed 
to  a settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration,  never- 
theless struck  work  in  the  face  of  this  agreement, 
and  still  stand  out.  This  strike  has  stopped 
every  building  in  course  of  construction  in  tho 
town,  and  even  the  union  men  employed  by  tho 
corporation  have  been  taken  out.  The  public 
works  committee  have  given  notice  to  the  sur- 
veyor that  he  must  not  take  them  on  again  on 
any  conditions  whatever. 

Leeds. — Plasterers’  labourers  have  struck  for 
an  advance  of  wages  from  20s.  to  228.  per  week. 
The  masters  have  offered  219.,  but  this  has  been 
refused. 

Shefield.  — The  dispute  in  the  Sheffield  file 
trade  has  at  length  come  to  an  end.  The  men 
go  in  upon  the  old  terms,  but  the  employers 
have  promised  to  consider  the  claims  of  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  operatives  whom  they  may 


We  have  heard  much  of  lato  about  petroleum 
as  a steam  fuel,  but  up  to  the  present  time  tho 
results  of  experiments  in  this  direction  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  definite  or  very  encou- 
raging. For  some  months  past  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, who  has  taken  oat  a patent  for  his  apparatus, 
has  been  carrying  on  experiments  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard.  The  principle  of  his  furnace  is  pro- 
bably sufficiently  well  known  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Trial 
has  lately  been  made  in  Rnssia  by  Captain 
Schepakovski,  of  the  Military  School  at  St. 
Petersburg,  of  a furnace  for  burning  fluid 
hydrocarbons,  which  appears  to  possess  some 
points  of  interest.  If  “ petroleum  is  ever  to  bo 
used  commercially  as  steam  fuel,  it  is  pi-obable 
that  some  such  arrangement  as  that  proposed 
by  Captain  Schepakovski  will  be  employed  for 
burning  it.  Tho  principle  of  his  apparatus  is 
very  simple,  and  is  one  with  which  we  are  just 
now  very  familiar  owing  to  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  ‘ vaporizer.’  This  little  instrument 
consists  of  two  tubes  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each'  other  with  the  extremities  in  contact.  Ono 
of  these  tabes  is  placed  in  the  liquid  to  be 
‘ vaporized,’  and  air  is  forced  through  the  other, 
which  causes  an  upward  current  through  the 
first  tube.  The  liquid  ascends,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  dispersed  in 
finely-divided  spray.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  the  impi-oved  furnace  is  based.  Tho 
boat  in  which  the  boiler  was  fixed  was 
24  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  wide,  and  was  fitted 
with  a steam-engine  of  two-horse  power,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a speed  of  six  knots  per  hour  was 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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obtained,  tbe  quantity  of  turpentine  consumed 
being  three  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  boiler  was  heated  by  four  jets,  the  turpen- 
tine being  contained  in  a reservoir  at  the  bows, 
it  is  stated  that  the  heat  obtained  by  a lamp 
constructed  on  this  principle  is  enormous  — 
sufficient  to  melt  steel.  This  w’as  actually  shown 
some  weeks  ago  by  the  inventor  in  a lecture,  in 
the  course  of  which  a fragment  of  copper  weigh- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  ounce  was  melted  by  a 
Iwnp  burning  between  two  and  five  pounds  of 
turpentine  per  hour.  The  flame  was  about  2 ft. 
in  length,  and  was  of  a yellowish  white  colour. 
The  noise  was  like  that  produced  by  steam 
escaping  from  a boiler.  The  application  of  the 
lamp  to  the  superficial  charring  of  wood  for 
preservative  purposes  was  also  exhibited.” 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  composed  exclusively 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  five 
atoms  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter,  and  a 
pound  of  this  substance  would  contain  thirty 
parts  by  %Yeight  of  carbon  to  four  parts  of 
hydrogen,  When  it  is  burnt  under  the  ordinary 
conditions,  only  a small  quantity  of  this  carbon 
is  employed  in  the  formation  of  heat ; another 
part  is  consumed  in  the  production  of  light,  and 
the  remainder  escapes  unbumt  as  smoko.  In 
the  apparatus  which  we  have  noticed,  the  tur- 
pentine being  in  a highly  divided  state,  is  placed 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  com- 
plete combustion,  the  supply  of  oxygen  being 
sufficient  to  consume  the  whole  of  the  carbon, 
very  little  of  which  is  wasted  in  the  formation 
of  either  light  or  smoke. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  all  considerations 
of  cost,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
substitution  of  petroleum,  or  any  other  fluid 
hydro-carbon,  for  coal,  will  bo  attended  with  any 
great  economy.  M.  Schepakovski’s  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  made  exclusively  with  tur- 
pentine, which  is,  of  coarse,  not  so  expensive  an 
article  in  Russia  as  in  this  country. 


THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  PROCESSION  IN 
THE  KENSINGTON 
NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

I HAVE  studied,  carefully,  a letter  in  the  Times 
of  Tuesday  last,  touching — learnedly,  but  not,  to 
my  thinking,  conclusively — on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  instructive  pictures  now  on  loan 
at  the  Kensington  Exhibition  of  British  Por- 
traits. I refer  to  No.  256,  ” Queen  Elizabeth 
carried  in  State  to  Hunsdon  House,  18th  Sep- 
tember, 1571,”  attributed  to  “Mark  Geivard” 
{I  copy  the  catalogue),  and  lent  by  Mr.  G.  Digby 
Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherborne  Castle  (Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  and  Carr  Earl  of  Somerset’s  Slierborne 
Castle)  in  Dorsetshire  j where,  years  ago,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  and  subsequently  had 
Borne  influence  in  inducing  the  late  Earl  of 
Digby  (its  then  owner)  to  send  it  on  loan  to  the 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  It  is  a 
highly  historical  picture,  rich  in  portraiture, 
manners,  and  costume.  The  picture  was  shown 
as  No.  6i  of  the  British  Portrait  Gallery  of  the 
Manchester  Art- Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857, 
where  it  was  described  as,  “Queen  Elizabeth 
in  a Sedan,  in  a Procession  to  Hunsdon  House, 
Hertford.  Engraved  by  Yertue.  Walpole  by 
Womnm,  p.  166.” 

When  the  picture  was  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
CaldesL  published  a good  photograph  from  it, 
with  tbe  house  of  Colnaghi  & Scott,  in  Pall 
Mall  East. 

The  letter  in  the  Times  is  dated  from  the 
"National  Portrait  Gallery,  Westminster,”  and 
carries  the  signature  of  Mr.  George  Sebarf, 
r.S.A.,  the  secretary  to  the  trustees  of  that 
gallery.  Mr.  Scharf  disputes  the  received 
“interpretation”  of  this  “curious  historical 
picture,”  as  he  truly  calls  it,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  that  pains-taking  inquirer,  Mr.  J.  Gongh 
NTichols,  proceeds  to  give  his  own  version  of  what 
the  picture  in  reality  represents.  Mr.  Scharf’s 
letter  merits  preservation  : — 

“It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  learn  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  curious  historical  picture,  No. 
256,  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, representing  Queen  Elizabeth  borne  in  a 
palanquin  or  litter  on  the  shoulders  of  six  gentlemen,  and 
surrounded  by  the  leading  personages  of  her  Court. 

Unfortunately,  the  explanations  hitherto  given,  both  of 
the  loc^ity  and  of  the  different  persons  represented,  are 
almost  entirely  winhout  foundation.  I therefore  soiieit 
space  inyour  widely  circulated  columns  to  put  some  check 
upon  a daily  increasing  spread  of  error,  and  to  point  out 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  events  which  the  artist  really 
intended  to  commemorate. 

Instead  of  representing— as  Tertue,  in  defiance  of  an 
aarlier  and  well-erounded  tradition,  chose  to  conjecture — 
a Eoyal  visit  to  Hunsdon  House,  Hertfordshire,  in  1571, 


it  relates  to  a marriage  that  took  place  at  Blackfriars  some 
twenty.nine  years  later. 

This  locality  of  the  wedding,  at  the  houses  of  Lord 
Cobham  and  Lady  Russell,  nearly  on  the  site  where 
Printing-house-equare  now  stands,  may  tend  farther  to 
justify  the  selection  I have  made  in  requesting  publicity  at 
your  hands. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  event  represented,  and 
not  by  any  means  an  obscure  one,  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  to  describe  the  picture. 

It  was  incidentally  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  John  G-. 
Nichols,  F.B. A.,  and  I hope  that  that  gentleman’s  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  active  researches  may  still  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  topography  and  illustration  of  tbe  curious 
buildings  that  compose  the  background. 

The  following  passage— not  to  quote  the  ‘ Sidney 
Papers'  and  ‘Nichols's  Progresses,’ — from  Miss  Aikin's 
‘Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,’  will  cou- 
clnaively  establish  the  subject  of  the  picture : — 

‘Her  Majesty  (June  16,  1600),  repaired  to  Lady  Rus- 
sell’s house  in  Blackfriars,  to  grace  the  nuptials 'of  her 
daughter,  a maid  of  honour,  with  Lord  Herbert,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester ; on  which  occasion  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  she  was  conveyed  from  the  waterside  iu  a 
lectica,  or  half-litter,  borne  by  six  knights.’ 
j The  bride  met  the  Queen  at  tbe  water-side.  This  change 
of  date,  from  1571  to  1600,  has  the  effect  of  removing  from 
the  scene  six  out  of  the  seven  noblemen  speci^ly  named 
by  Tertue.  They  all  died  before  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  in  their  stead,  we  find  an  interest- 
ing group  of  several  marked  characters,  although  of  com- 
paratively minor  historical  importance. 

The  bald-headed  nobleman,  iu  lieu  of  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  is  Edward,  fourth  Ear!  of  Worcester,  father  of 
the  bridegroom;  aud  the  bridegroom  himself,  Lord  Her- 
bert, afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Worcester  (see  No.  640 
of  Portrait  Exhibition),  is  dressed  in  white,  and  carries 
the  right-hand  end  of  the  pole  on  his  shoulder,  extending 
his  leu  arm  in  a peculiar  manner.  Iroroediatelj  behind 
him  foUowB  the  bride,  Mistress  Anne  Russell,  also  in 
white,  between  two  married  ladies  wearing  ruffs  that  com- 
pletely cover  their  necks,  and  in  black  and  gray  dresses. 
The  iMy  seen  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appears 
to  be  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess  of  Bedford,  wife  of  the 
bride’s  cousin,  Edward,  the  third  earl.  The  lady  sup- 
porting the  bride,  on  her  left,  is  probably  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Winchester. 

Other  ladies  would  be  the  Lady  Blanche  Somerset, 
married  to  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour;  Mistress  Mary 
Fytton,  Mistress  Anne  Carey,  and  Mrs.  Bess  Russell,  a 
sister,  who  died  in  less  than  a month  afterwards. 

The  only  nobleman  DOW  to  be  identified  withTertue’s 
nomenclature  is  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  led  the  bride 
from  church,  is  the  figure  in  orange  satiu  between  the 
Admiral  and  George,  second  Lord  Hunsdon,  carrying  the 
Chamberlain’s  wand.  The  ladies  wear  jewelled  badges  on 
their  left  sleeves,  but  no  particular  device  characterizes 
them;  all  the  men  wear  white  shoes.  .Notwithstanding 
the  briUiant  display  of  dress  and  profusion  of  ornamental 
jewelry,  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  tbe  exception  of  one 
ring  upon  the  Queen's  left  hand,  no  rings  are  worn,  and 
DO  gloves  are  to  be  seen  except  a solitary  pair,  held  osten- 
tatious by  theEarl  of  Worcester." 

Now,  witli  every  respect  for  Mr.  Scharf  and 
Mr.  Gongh  Nichols,  I am  in  no  way  inclined  to 
desert  George  Tertae,  Edward  Harley  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Horace  Walpole  Earl  of  Orford,  for 
their  new  interpretation,  and  against  the  twin 
description  of  those  gentlemen  I beg  to  oppose 
the  following  passage  in  Walpole’s  “Life  of 
Mr.  George  Tertue  : ” * 

“ In  1737  the  Earl  of  Leicester  carried  him 
[Yertue]  to  Penshurst ; and  the  end  of  the  same 
year  Lord  Oxford  took  him  again  to  ...  . 

and  to  Lord  Digby’s  at  ColeshiU,  to  view  the 
curious  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  procession, 
since  removed  by  the  late  Lord  to  Sherborne 

Castle,  in  Dorsetshire The  next 

year  ho  went  into  Hertfordshire,  to  verify  his 
ideas  about  Hunsdon,  tbe  subject,  as  he  thought, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  progress.  The  old  Lord 
Digby,  who,  from  tradition,  believed  it  the 
Queen’s  procession  to  St.  Paul’s  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Armada,  was  displeased  ■with 
Yertue’s  new  hypothesis.” 

What  “the  old  Lord  Digby”  ■would  have 
thought  of  Messrs.  Scharf’s  & Nichols’s  “new 
hypothesis,”  we  may  readily  imagine;  and  with 
what  reading  and  reference  and  humour  Horace 
Walpole  would  have  exposed  it,  all  the  readers 
of  that  enchanting  writer  can  form  an  immediate 
and  safe  conjecture. 

Messrs.  Scharf  and  Nichols  remove  the  date 
from  1571  to  1600,  when  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  picture  (the  queen  excepted)  were 
dead.  Lord  Hunsdon  ■was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  (where  his  huge  monument  is 
still  to  be  seen)  in  1596 ; Lord  Burleigh  was 
buried  at  Stamford  in  1598 ; Lord  Sussex  at 
Boreham,  in  Essex,  in  1583;  and  Dndley  Lord 
Leicester  at  Warwick  in  1588.  I may  mention 
here  that  the  Rev.  James  Granger  (no  mean 
authority)  seems  never  to  have  entertained  a 
doubt  about  the  scenery  or  locality  of  this  pic- 
ture, He  fixes  the  date  “ cir.  A.  1580.”t 

Let  me  here  mention  that  the  most  ■valuable 
portrait  we  have  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  at  Hat- 
field, in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  is  engraved  iu  Lodge.  It  is 
assigned  to  Zucchero.  Her  dress  is  allegorical. 
Her  robe  of  golden  tissue  is  worked  with  eyes 


* Walpole’s  Works,  iv.,  125 ; and  Walpole's  Anecdotes, 
by  Woman),  p.  9&4. 

t Granger,  i.,  181.,  second  edition,  8vo.,  1775. 


and  ears, — as  all-seeing  aud  all-hearing.  On  her 
arm  is  a serpent, — the  type  of  wisdom, — set  and 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  rubies.  On  her 
ruff  is  a gauntlet,  by  way  of  challenge,  or  as 
indicative  of  one  from  whom  honours  flow.  A 
A rainbow  in  her  hand  carries  the  motto, — 

“ Non  sine  sole  Iris.” 

I mention  this  picture  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  “The  Devise  to  Entertayne” 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex,  then 
(July  1602)  the  seat  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
(afterwards)  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  The 
“ devise  ” opens  with  “ The  humble  peticon  of  a 
giltlesae  saint  wherew^"  y®  gowne  of  rainebowes 
was  presented  to  hir  Ma*y.”  This  device  was 
first  printed  (by  me)  in  18-1-5,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Shakspeare  Society’s  Papers.* 
The  guiltless  saint  is  Saint  Swithin,  to  whom 
the  15th  of  July  is  dedicated.  “ The  gown  of 
rainbowes”  was  typical  of  fine  weather.  The 
water  saint,  in  his  speech  to  the  Queen,  alludes 
to  “ Iris  ” as  “ an  unbidden  guesto.”  The  whole 
device  was  by  Sir  John  Davys,  the  poet  and 
lawyer,  and  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  following  24th  March  Queen  Elizabeth 
was — no  more.  Peter  Cunningham. 


NORTHERN 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  council  of  this  association  haviog  some 
months  ago  fixed  upon  Alnwick  for  this  year’s 
excursion  meeting,  the  members  and  their  friends 
proceeded  thither  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  li’om 
Newcastle,  and  had  -unusual  facilities  for  inspect-, 
ing  the  entire  building  afforded  them.  On 
entering  the  keep  of  the  castle,  the  members, 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Yardley,  the  housekeeper,  aud 
Mr.  John  Foreman,  the  clerk  of  works,  and 
under  their  guidance  the  tour  of  the  grand  suite 
was  leisurely  made.  They  afterwards  visited, 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  saw  the  magnificent 
stained-glass  window,  placed  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Duke,  in  memory  of  his 
brother.  At  four  p.m.,  the  whole  party  dined  at 
the  Northumberland  Arms  ; present,  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  John  Green),  in  the  chair;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wilson,  in  the  vice-chair ; Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
honorary  secretary ; Mr.  Johnstone  Hogg ; Mr. 
J,  Johnstone  ; Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  ; Mr.  J.  Howison ; 
Mr.  T.  A.  Moore ; Mr.  James  Hogg ; Mr. 
Clemence,  South  Shields;  Mr.  S.  G.  Brown; 
Mr.  Ullathome;  Mr.  Irwin;  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore; 
Mr.  Ross,  Darlington,  members  of  the  associa-i 
tion.  The  visitors  were  Mr.  John  Foreman,  ofi 
Alnwick  Castle ; Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson ; Mr.; 
Mewburn;  Mr.  E.  Dixon;  Mr.  Stokoe;  Mr.  Cook,l 
and  Signor  Bulletti.  j 


TOWER  PIERS. 

RESTORATION  OF  ST.  DAVIU’S  CATHEDK.Vi. 

Some  rather  difficult  engineering  work  has! 
just  been  performed  in  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  in, 
removing  the  lower  part  of  the  great  tower 
which  was  in  danger  of  falling,  and  putting  ii 
new  piers.  The  tottering  condition  of  the  tower 
which  needed  prompt  attention,  induced  th( 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s  and  the  leading  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Wales  to  invite  Mr.  Scott  tt 
examine  and  report,  in  1862,  upon  these  olti 
ruins.  There  is  no  town  or  railway  within  less 
than  18  miles,  the  ancient  city  of  St.  David’i 
being  nothing  more  than  a village,  with  omnibn( 
communication  with  civilized  regions  about  oncf 
or  twice  a week. 

Mr.  Scott’s  report  was  to  the  effect  that  thf 
present  structure  was  commenced  about  thi 
year  1180,  by  Bishop  de  Leia,  at  the  exact  timt 
when  the  Romanesque  or  round-arched  style  W£U 
in  a state  of  transition  into  the  Pointed  GotMc 
and  at  the  period  when  architecture  was  beinj 
freed  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Church  of  St.  Crossi 
near  Winchester,  was  built.  From  the  fifteentli 
century  to  the  present  time  the  cathedral  hai] 
been  falling  into  a disgi-aceful  state  of  decay 
the  old  and  new  aides  of  the  tower  had  begun  t( 
separate  iu  the  course  of  years ; so  he  found  i 
great  crack  in  the  masonry,  caused  by  the  sink 
in  O'  of  the  western  side,  which  also  crushe<i 
down  portions  of  the  nave,  and  threw  most  o 


* Shakspeare  Society’s  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 
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the  pillars  of  tho  arches  out  of  the  perpen- 
iicular. 

The  Engineer  gives  the  following  particulars 
5f  the  works  : — Mr.  Soott  estimated  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  the  restoration  at  30,0001.  The 
work  of  restoration  was  divided  into  four  con- 
tracts j and,  the  most  urgent  being  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  great  tower,  it  was  let  out 
Erst,  to  Messrs.  Wood  & Sons,  of  Worcester.  This 
jontract  amounts  to  11,0001.,  which  sum  includes 
the  construction  of  a drain  all  round  the  cathe- 
ilral,  to  carry  oR  the  water  already  mentioned  ; 
;aking  out  the  two  west  piers  of  the  tower,  and 
replacing  them  with  new  on  the  ancient  model ; 
restoring  the  tower,  repairing  and  restoring  the 
jhoir  stalls  and  seats  ; repairing  the  organ  j and 
repaii-ing  thoroughly  the  eastern  chancel. 

The  actual  work  of  reparation  was  commenced  abont 
I year  and  a half  ago,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
JJear,  the  resident  architect,  who  at  once  began  the  dilE- 
!olt  work  of repairingtho  tower,  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
tdopted  a few  years  since  in  the  preserTation  of  the  tower 
)f  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  in  France.  The  tower  of  St. 
David’s  Cathedral  is  124  ft.  high,  40  ft.  square  externally, 
md  weighs  more_  than  4,000  tons.  Mr.  Clear  began  by 
Ixing  bracing  inside  and  outside  the  tower,  and  bolting 
ts  walls  together  to  make  it  as  much  in  one  piece  aa  pos- 
lible,  after  which  he  screwed  the  sides  of  the  tower  a in. 
iloser  to  each  other.  The  bracing,  which  consisted  of 
nassive  ties  ofiron,  of  course  took  none  of  the  weight  of 
he  tower.  Ho  next  constructed  some  incompressible 
faundations  for  shoring  of  the  most  massive  description, 
he  supports  containing,  in  all,  17,000  cubic  feet  of  timber 
mder  the  north  and  west  arches,  and  against  the  two 
western  piers.  The  whole  weight  of  the  tower  rested  for 
I considerable  length  of  time  principally  upon  the  shoring 
ipon  oak  needles  passing  through  the  spandrels  of  the 
irches,  wrought-iron  girders  being  placed  across  the 
ujgles.  The  needles  were  supported  by  fir  logs  erected 
>*arly  perpendicularly,  each  of  the  logs  being  composed 
if  nine  pieces  of  timber  from  14  in.  square,  bolted  and 
iramed  together.  It  was  an  anxious  time  when  the  craey 
tower,  the  heavy  patchwork  of  three  bishops,  was  first 
lUowed  to  rest  on  the  timber  supports,  and  it  is  said  in 
it.  David's  that  the  resident  architect  was  assisting  in 
derations  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  and  told  his  men 
fiat  if  the  tower  did  come  down  he  would  be  smashed 
list.  While  the  tower  rested  on  the  main  shoring,  the 
;wo  western  piers  were  gradually  rebuilt  beneath  it,  in 
?ood  cement  work,  and  in  small  portions  at  a time,  a 
noyable  system  of  shores  being  used  to  sustain  tho  work 
n immediate  contact  with  the  parts  operated  npon.  The 
lorth-west  pier  was  commenced  on  the  12th  of  January 
ast,  and  finished  on  tho  12th  of  March,  when  the  south- 
wst  pier  was  begun,  and  finished  on  the  19th  of  last 
oonth,  so  the  great  tower  is  now  safe  again  for  some 
nntarios. 


I METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  members 
f this  Board,  last  week,  a long  discussion  took 
ilace,  on  a recommendation  of  the  Building  Com- 
nittee,  with  reference  to  the  new  building  now 
m course  of  erection,  at  Charing  Cross,  for  the 
Sun  Fire  Office,  it  appearing  that  in  November 
nst  this  Board  had  given  permission  to  extend 
she  new  building,  2 ft.  3 in.  beyond  the  former 
sitej  but  instead  of  adhering  to  this  limitation, 
■he  builder  had  extended  the  frontage  3 in.  more 
in  the  public  way.  The  committee  recommended 
ihat  the  Board  should  adhere  to  its  original 
brder,  and  that  the  building  should  be  set  back 
i in.  from  the  present  erection.  It  was  urged 
ihat  such  an  encroachment  on  the  public  foot- 
bath should  not  be  allowed  j that  there  was  a 
nistako  made  in  the  first  instance  in  allowing  a 
irojection  of  2 ft.  3 in.  j but  that  the  taking  of 
i in.  more  should  not  be  permitted,  and  espe- 
cially so  as  the  land  in  this  district  was  valued 
>y  the  inch. 

I The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
igreed  to,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a prohibitory 
lotice  from  proceeding  should  be  served  on  the 
iboilder  forthwith. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  MARGATE. 

1 We  see  by  the  Kentish  Observe')',  of  June  14th, 
■iat  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Margate  have 
anctioued  tho  sewering  of  a portion  of  the  low 
neighbourhoods  of  Love-lane,  Puddle  Dock,  and 
King-street,  into  an  existing  town  drain,  originally 
intended  for  surface-water  only,  and  discharging 
into  the  sea  in  close  proximity  to  the  jetty  and 
beach,  the  ouce-favourite  promenade  and  recrea- 
liou-gronnd  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

1 Our  "u-ord  of  advice"  would  therefore  seem  to 
lave  fallen  upon  deaf  ears ; and,  if  the  rate- 
oayera  are  so  wilfully  blind  to  their  own  interests 
18  to  permit  the  prosperity  of  Margate  to  be 
lazarded,  and  an  evil  name  to  be  given  to  its 
iitherto  well-deserved  character  for  healthful- 1 
^less,  it  IS  their  own  fault,  and  they  must  take  I 
he  Gcusequc-nce.  It  seems  almost  incredible  to  1 
state  that  this  permission  has  been  given  under  ‘ 


sanction  of  a mayor  who  is  said  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced medical  man  j for  surely  such,  of  all 
others,  should  know  that  town  sewage  discharged 
upon  the  sea-shore  between  high  and  low  water 
^ mark  exhales  the  most  noxious  gases,  far  more 
putrid  and  offensive  by  combination  with  sea- 
. water  than  if  mixing  with  fresh. 

The  property  thus  allowed  to  empty  its  house- 
drainage  into  the  town  drain  is  that  which  last 
year  we  had  to  point  out  as  being  frequently 
under  water : it  was  bad  enough  then,  flooded 
with  surface  and  tidal  waters  only,  bnt  what 
will  it  be  when  these  are  mixed  witii  the  out- 
pourings of  sinks  and  soil-pipes  ? 

The  scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  be  a serious 
injury  to  the  town.  The  outfall  indicated  is  the 
very  worst  than  can  be  found,  being  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  jetty,  and  immediately  under 
the  Fort. 


Sir, — Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  publish 
the  figures  sent  herewith  relating  to  the  health 
of  Margate  during  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year.  This  will  prove  a curious  fact,  and  do  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  reputation  of  the  town. 

Edward  Mottlet. 

Mortality  of  Margate  during  the  warmer 
months  for  the  five  years  1858-62,  extracted 
from  the  registration,  and  being  the  years  in 
which  it  was  most  frequented  by  visitors.  It 
may  be  here  generally  stated  that  tho  annual 
mortality  of  Europe  varies  very  materially  during 
the  twelve  months  5 for  example,  May  is  generally 
an  unhealthy  month ; June,  on  the  contrary 
is  distinguished  by  a low  death-rate.  The  mor- 
tality of  July  is  lower  than  that  of  May,  but 
higher  than  Junej  while  the  mortality  of 
August  and  of  September  shows  a considerable 
increase  in  the  numbers  dying. 

The  following  table  will  place  the  health  of 
Margate  during  these  months  clearly  before  your 
readers,  and  it  requires  very  little  commentary 
or  explanation : — 

1858—1862. 


Months. 

Deaths. 

To  10,000  living,  five 
years’  average. 

May  

70 

1681 

41 

OU  1 

July 

65 

133  V Residents. 

August 

74 

177  f 

September  

57 

I37J 

The  mortality  of  17  per  1,000  being  a normal 
condition  of  health.  Singularly  euough,  tho 
years  most  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
visitors  are  amongst  tho  most  healthy  upon 
record. 


ISLINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION.  I 

The  authors  of  the  three  selected  designs,  of 
which  the  mottoes  were  advertised  last  week, 
are  No.  1,  Mr.  Burden,  Oxford-street ; 2,  Mr. 
EDis,  Austin  Friars ; 3,  Mr,  Bressey,  Wanstead. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WIERTZ,  ARTIST. 

A correspondent,  Mr.  Haas,  with  reference 
to  our  recent  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Wiertz,  in-  j 
forms  us  that  one  of  his  best  works,  the  I 
Homeric  contest,  or,  as  tho  picture  is  called, 
“ Les  Grecs  eb  les  Troyens  se  disputant  le  Corps 
de  Patrocle,”  is  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  “This  picture,  of 
which  he  had  disposed  previously  to  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Belgian  Government,  is  the 
original  of  that  which  is  at  the  Museum  in 
Brussels,  and  has  become,  after  various  adven- 
tures, the  property  of  a gentleman  in  Antwerp.” 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

The  new  Act  to  enable  the  Public  Loan  Com- 
missioners  to  make  advances  towards  the  erection 
of  dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just 
been  printed.  It  recites  that  by  the  Labouring 
Classes’  Lodgiughouses  Act,  1851,  powers  were 
vested  in  certain  local  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  erection  of  lodgiughouses  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  declares  it  is  desirable  that 
further  provision  shoulcLbo  made  for  facilitating 
and  encouraging  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 


labom-ing  classes  in  populous  places.  The  Act 
is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Lodginghouses 
Act,  and  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  may 
make  loans  to  Councils,  Boards,  or  Commis- 
sioners, authorized  to  carry  out  the  Act  recited, 
and  to  any  local  authority  acting  under  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  to  Railway,  Dock, 
or  Harbour  Commissioners,  associations  cstar* 
blisbed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  or  for  trading 
or  manufacturing  purposes,  or  to  a private 
individual  having  a fee  simple  for  a term  of  not 
less  than  50  years.  The  objects  of  the  loan  are 
set  forth  and  the  money  to  be  advanced  on 
interest  agreed  upon,  the  same  not  being  less 
than  4 per  cent.,  and  40  years  given  for  repay- 
ment. Other  Acts  are  incorporated  with  the 
present,  and  the  powers  given  to  companies 
are  detailed.  Mr.  M’  Cullagh  Torrens  brought  up 
(on  Tuesday)  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Bill, 
Friday  was  fixed  for  its  discussion,  but  under 
present  circumstances  this  will,  of  conrse,  stand 
over.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  much  cut  about 
in  committee,  but  that  enough  remains  to  be 
useful. 


SHAM  SURTEYORS. 

Sib, — Franght  as  is  the  profesaion  with  diflietdties,  and 
comprehensive  aa  is  tho  mental  training,  as  well  as  the 
practical  instruction  required  to  qualify  a man  for  the 
profession  of  “Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor,"  is  it  rot 
very  annoying  to  the  really  qualified  man,  that  with  no 
education,  no  practical  knowledge,  and  with  very  little 
theoretical  knowledge,  another  may  at  anytime  start  in 
opposition  to  him,  and  damage  or  take  away  his  fair 
chance  ofemplo;^meDt  simply  by  assuming  that  impudence 
that  will  allow  him  to  put  “ Arcuiteet  and  Civil  Engineer," 
or  “ Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor,"  on  his  window  blind 
or  brass  door-plate  ? 

I was  lately  a candidate  for  a boroneh  surveyorship, 
where  there  were  10  applicants  who  asked  for  salaries  at 
from  120L  to  200/.  per  annum : 120i.  was  the  lowest  salary 
asked,  and  150/.  the  next,  the  others  varying  up  to  200/.  I 
, asked  150/.,  and  produced  vouchers  of  my  having  been 
employed  under  Government  and  other  public  bodiee  for 
I the  last  fifteen  years,  and  having  had  large  experience  for 
I six  years  as  a borough  surveyor,  and  having  designed  and 
I executed  extensive  and  successful  drainage  and  water 
works,  as  well  as  having  been  assistant  engineer  for  some 
! years  on  two  raOways,  and  a Gold  Medallist  of  the  College 
I of  Engineers  at  Putney,  where  I studied  three  years  ere 
commencing  practice. 

] The  next  lowest  tender  to  mine  was  that  of  the  snccesB- 
■ ful  candidate,  a self-styled  “ surveyor a imarl  ttibii  aa 
I the  world  goes,  no  doubt,  but  one  whose  sole  qualification 
! seemed  to  be  that  be  called  himself  upon  his  door-plate, 
and  advertised  himself  largely  as  “ auctioneer  and  sur- 
. veyor,’’  and  offered  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  borough 
I surveyorship  30/.  peryear  less  than  any  qualified  man  did, 

; I venture  to  say,  sir,  he  did  not  know  a “ dumpy"  from 
a Y level,  or  a circiunferenter  from  a theodolite,  the 
, difference  of  a “ parting  slip  ’’  from  a “ meeting  bar,"  a 
I “countess"  from  a “Jady"  ora  “queen;”  a sample  of 
“ blue  Has  " from  one  of  Roman  cement,  or  a “ bull-nose  ’* 

; brick  from  a common  “ paver."  Tet,  sir,  he  applied  for 
the  surveyorship,  and  got  it  by  seven  votes  against  six.  I 
I am  one  of  the  aggrieved,  and  on  behalf  of  others  as  well 
j as  of  myself,  I venture  to  state  the  facts  and  ask.  Can  no 
i means  be  devised  of  our  hedging  ourselves  around  by  some 
I legal  enactment  such  as  that  which  protects  surgeons  and. 
solicitors  from  the  intrusion  of  invaders  into  their  pro- 
fession ? Insigitis. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TAN  PITS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes : — Can  any  of  yonr 
numerous  readers  or  correspondents  inform  me 
whether,  in  any  of  the  extensive  tanneries  in 
Britain,  or  on  the  Continent,  tan-pits  have  ever 
been  consfci-ucted  of  bricks  and  cement;  and 
what  is,  or  would  probably  be,  the  effects  of  pits 
so  constructed  on  the  process  of  tanning  ? 


HOUSE-PAINTERS’  WAGES. 

SiH, — Allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  meeting  of  the  masters  that  took  place  last  week  to 
consider  whether  they  should  give  the  halfpenny  abovo 
that  which  they  already  advanced ; a report  of  which 
appeared  in  your  last  week's  edition.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  is  evidently  against  the  required  demand.  Butit 
has  done  somegood.  The  worthy  chairman,  Mr.  Grace,  very 
honestly  says  tbat  there  are  two  classes  of  workmen,  one  to 
pick  in  apanel  at  a Belgraria  mansion,  the  other  to  wield  the 
pound  brush  on  the  outside  of  some  enterprising  linen 
draper's  establishment ; two  widely  different  branches 
of  the  some  trade.  No  one  will  deny  the  superiority  of 
the  one  over  the  other,  consequently  they  should  be  re- 
munerated accordingly.  Mr.  Grace  says  that  ho  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  two  prices  ; but  men  in  the  same  firm,  all 
undertbe  denomination  of  painters,  are  apt  to  grow  dis- 
contented at  their  more  artistic  companions  : thus  laying, 
the  groundwork  of  strikes. 

Again,  who  is  to  draw  the  lino  between  these  two 
clasees,  as  the  masters  themselves  are  very  rarely  ever 
seen  by  the  men  ? Thus  this  moat  important  duty  would 
rest  entirely  upon  the  fraternity  technically  called 
coddles,  * whose  practical  knowledge  is  often  confined  to 


• Coddy,  evidently  derived  fi-om  the  word  cod,  meaning 
a big  fiafa. 
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tho  Btono  colour  of  every-day  life,  men  of  quantity,  «of 
quality;  consequently  genius  would  stand  but  a poor 
chance  with  them. 

The  method  which  1 should  suggest  to  remedy  these  evils, 
is  that  there  should  he  one  standard  rate  of  wages  for 
painters,  the  superior  or  pencil-work  to  be  paid  as  piece 
work  by  measurement,  or  according  to  the  number  of 
colours  and  the  richness  of  the  figure.  And  I think,  by 
these  means,  both  master  and  man  will  receive  a fair  day's 
work  for  a fair  day's  pay.  Trusting  to  your  well-known 
impartiality  for  inserting  this  in  your  valuable  jounial, 
I am,  &c.,  G.  CoLLiBU,  Designer,  &c. 


ERECTION  ON  A FLAT.— BUILDING  ACT. 

THE  DISTRICT  SUEVETOR  OF  8T.  MAEYLEBONE 
V.  COCK. 

In  this  case,  before  Mr.  Knox,  tbo  magistrate 
at  Marylebone  police  - court,  defendant  had 
erected  a W.C.  at  the  back  of  tho  house,  No.  69, 
Oxford-street,  rising  above  the  flat  roof  over  a 
show-room  on  the  ground-floor.  Two  sides  were 
enclosed  with  quartering  covered  with  zinc.  The 
stairs  leading  up  were  taken  out  of  the  show- 
room itself.  The  district  surveyor  considered 
that  this  erection  was  appurtenant  to  the  house, 
and  not  an  erection  upon  a roof,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  be  enclosed  with  brick  walls 
carried  up  from  below. 

The  defendant  contended  that  it  was  an  erec- 
tion on  the  roof,  of  the  nature  of  a dormer  “ or 
other  erection”  (sec.  19),  and  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  carry  up  the  party  wall  in  brick- 
work. The  case  was  adjourned  for  an  inspection 
of  the  premises,  and  on  May  25th  Mr.  Knox 
attended  at  the  premises,  and  determined  that 
the  enclosure  was  an  external  wall,  and  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  Act. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shortivnod  (Gloucestershire). — A new  church  or 
chapel  of  ease  has  been  consecrated  at  Short- 
wood,  a village  5 miles  from  Stroud,  about  a 
mile  beyond  Nailsworth,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Horsley.  Tho  edifice  comprises  nave  and 
chancel,  and  is  capable  of  seating  200  persons. 
The  building  is  surrounded  by  a wall.  It  is 
roofed  with  rough  stones,  which  are  said  to  have 
covered  in  a workhouse  that  formerly  stood  on 
the  site.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  At  one 
end  is  a small  bell-turret.  There  is  a porch  on 
the  north  side,  and  a vestry  is  separated  by  a 
enrtain  from  the  chancel.  Tho  nave  is  51  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  broad.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  lighted  by  five  windows  on  the  one  side,  and 
four  on  the  other.  These  windows  are  divided 
into  two  lights,  with  a circular  light  above, 
which  may  be  opened,  and  are  filled  with  glass 
bordered  in  purple,  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  There 
are  three  smaller  windows  at  the  sides  of  the ' 
chancel,  and  at  each  end  of  the  church  is  a 
large  window  of  three  lights.  The  pointed  roof 
is  supported  by  stained  rafters  resting  on  carved 
freestone  corbels.  All  the  seats  are  open  : they 
are  of  stained  wood.  The  whole  cost  is  9001. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Clissold,  of  Stroud  ; and 
the  builder,  Mr.  Edmd.  Clayfield,  of  Horsley. 

Great  Holland. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
built and  consecrated.  It  is  of  Early  English 
Gothic,  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  of 
London,  and  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Col- 
chester. The  walls  are  of  rubble,  faced  with  round 
flint,  and  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  of  plain 
red  tiles,  surmounted  by  a crested  ridge.  There  is 
an  entrance-porch  on  the  south,  corresponding 
with  the  architecture  of  tho  chnrch,  with  richly- 
moulded  arch,  open-timbered  and  tiled  roof,  and 
coped  gable,  surmounted  by  a foliated  cross,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Hicks,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens. Among  the  principal  features  of  the 
interior  is  a stone  arcade  of  four  arches  (the 
columns  having  moulded  caps  and  bases), 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  north  aisle.  The 
chancel  east  window  consists  of  three  lancet 
lights,  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the 
rector;  and  there  are  single-lancet  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  tho  chancel,  which 
are  also  filled  with  stained  glass.  All  the  chan- 
cel windows  have  inside  shafts  of  Devonshire 
marble,  with  moulded  stone  caps  and  bases.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  three  two-light 
windows,  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  north 
aisle  is  lighted  with  four  similar  windows,  filled 
with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  tower,  which 
was  formerly  blocked  up  by  a gallery,  has  been 
cleared  and  thrown  open  to  the  church,  and  the 
space  inside  the  base  fitted  with  sittings  for  the 
Bchool-children.  A portion  of  the  north  aisle  is 
partitioned  for  a vestry.  The  floors  of  the  nave, 


aisle,  and  tower  are  paved  with  red  and  bine 
Staflbrdshiro  tiles  ; and  that  of  the  chancel  with 
Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  church  is  seated 
throughout  with  open  benches,  oak-stained  and 
varnished.  The  roofs  are  open  timbered,  of  fir, 
stained  in  imitation  of  oak.  The  reredos  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the  creed  and 
decalogue,  and  also  the  stained  windows  of  the 
nave,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London.  The  churchyard  has  a new 
boundary  wall,  of  stone  rubble,  with  moulded 
brick  coping,  and  a pair  of  framed  deal  gates, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  of  the  re- 
ercction  of  tho  chnrch  amounts  to  about  2,0001., 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  borne  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  R.  Joynes. 

Croydon.  — St.  Matthew’s  Church  has  been 
consecrated.  The  chnrch  stands  on  a small 
slip  of  land  in  the  Addiscombe-road,  and  coat  in 
ronnd  numbers  5,0001.  Of  that  sum  4,7501.  had 
been  subscribed,  leaving  a deficiency  of  2501. 
The  building  is  of  the  early  French  style,  deco- 
rated in  the  interior,  and  will  seat  600  persons. 
With  but  few  alterations  the  original  plans  have 
been  carried  out.  The  only  important  alteration 
noticed  on  entering  the  edifice  is  the  ceiled  and 
painted  roof  instead  of  an  open  one,  with  oak 
stained  timbers.  The  chancel  and  chancel  roof 
are  decorated.  Tho  building  will  be  lighted  by 
jets  of  gas  arranged  ronnd  the  capitals  or  shafts, 
about  twelve  on  each  shaft,  and  two  rows  along 
the  chancel  arcades.  At  present  the  interior  of 
the  church  presents  an  unfinished  appearance. 

Burton. — The  cemetery  here  has  been  conse- 
crated. It  occupies  an  area  of  twelve  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  the  high  gronnd  adjoining 
Scalpcliff  Hill,  tho  river  Trent  flowing  in  the 
valley  beneath.  The  approach  is  from  tho 
Stapenhill-road,  to  which  the  cemetery  has  a 
frontage  of  242  yards.  The  entrance  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  this  frontage,  and  forms  a pro- 
minent feature,  having  a central  carriage  en- 
trance with  foot  entrances  on  either  side,  arched 
and  gabled.  On  the  sides  of  the  carriage 
entrance  are  buttresses,  upon  which  stand  em- 
blematical figures,  above  life  size,  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  surmounted  by  canopies,  with  pinnacles 
rising  to  a height  of  36  ft.  The  gates  are  of 
wTOUght-iron.  Tho  boundary  fence  to  the  public 
road,  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  consists  af  a 
dwarf  wall,  with  cast-iron  railings,  and  piers  at 
intervals ; the  other  fences  are  of  split  oak.  The 
registrar’s  house  and  office  adjoin  the  entrance. 
The  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  chapels  stand 
right  and  left  upon  a raised  terrace.  Each 
chapel  comprises  vestry,  waiting-room,  and  other 
conveniences,  and  is  fitted  up  with  sittings  of 
polished  pitch  pine  and  reading-desk  of  oak. 
The  coffins  have  separate  aisles  provided  for 
them,  divided  from  the  chapel  by  screens  of 
stone  and  glass.  These  coffin  aisles  are  sub- 
jected to  a thorough  current  of  air,  while  the 
chapels  are  kept  warm  and  free  from  draught. 
The  chapels  and  all  the  other  buildings  are  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  thirteenth  century,  built  of 
stone  from  the  Whatstaudwell,  Coxbench,  and 
Hollington  quarries.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Lucy  & Littler,  of  Liverpool,  architects. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Lynam,  of  Nottingham  ; and  the  railing  and 
gates  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Brawn,  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  the  architects’  designs.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Manchester,  executed  the  carving; 
and  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Ashbourne,  supplied  the 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Macclesfield. — The  Church  of  England  part  of 
the  new  cemetery  here  has  been  consecrated. 
The  chapels.  Established,  Nonconformist,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  are  separate  and  stand  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  gronnds.  They  are  somewhat 
similar  in  structure  ; the  Roman  Catholic  being 
rather  smaller,  but  with  a little  more  decoration. 
The  style  is  Decorated.  The  chapels  have  been 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Stephens,  archi- 
tect. The  stonework  has  been  wrought  and 
built  by  the  masons  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor 
to  the  Board,  Mr.  Aspinwall.  The  carpenter 
and  joiner’s  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Evans  ; 
the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  ironwork  by  Mr. 
Davies;  tho  plastering  and  moulded  internal 
decoration  by  Messrs.  Kirkham  & Son,  painting 
and  varnishing  by  Mr.  Williams  ; and  the  slating 
by  Mr.  Brooks.  The  stone  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  of  Manchester,  sculptor. 
The  gronnds  are  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Middle- 
brook,  the  curator  of  the  Public  Park. 

Kingston-on-Thames. — The  chief  stone  of  the 
new  Christ  Church  for  New  Malden  and  Coombe, 


near  Kingston,  has  been  laid.  Mr.  Freshwater  I 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Camber  the  builder.  \ 
March . — The  chief  stone  of  the  cemetery  j 
chapels  has  been  laid  here.  The  new  cemeteiy 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Station-road,  i 
about  300  yards  from  the  Railway  Station.  The  ' 
land  purchased  for  this  purpose  is  between  six  | 
and  seven  acres  in  extent,  and,  in  accordance  I 
with  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Stephenson,  I 
the  architect  of  the  Local  Board,  it  is  intended  I 
to  appropriate  four  acres  for  present  use, reserving  I 
the  remainder  for  future  extension  of  the  ceme-  j 
tery,  if  and  when  required.  The  buildings  wiU  j 
consist  of  an  entrance  and  lodge  for  the  sexton,  I 
and  two  mortuary  chapels,  connected  by  a tower  I 
and  a spire  80  ft.  high.  All  the  walls  will  | 
be  of  wall-stone,  from  the  Warmsmonth  quarries,  ] 
hammer  dressed,  and  laid  in  random  courses,  and  I 
the  other  masonry  will  be  of  wrought  Ancaster  | 
stone.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Pointed,  of( 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chapels  will  j 
be  approached  by  a gravel  roadway,  170  ft.  longj 
and  15  ft.  wide,  ornamented  on  either  side  by' 
evergreens  and  shrubs.  1 

Salishury. — The  new  chnrch  of  Fonthill  Gifford,  | 
near  Salisbury, has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice,] 
which  is  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Marquis  ofj 
Westminster,  is  100  ft.  long  from  east  to  west, 
60  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and  28  ft.  across  the 
nave.  The  church,  which  is  built  in  the  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  France  during 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  a 
nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel  with 
apsidal  end,  and  a vestry  on  the  north  side. 
The  principal  entrance  is  through  a groined 
porch  beneath  a tower  erected  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  chancel  and  south  transept.  From 
this  tower  rises  a spire,  at  the  angles  of  which 
are  four  pinnacles.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  is 
built  of  ’Tisbury  stone,  the  greater  part  of  which 
belonged  to  the  old  chui-ch,  and  which  has  beeni 
reworked  and  built  as  random  ashlar,  pointedl 
with  grey  mortar.  The  whole  of  the  interior  ist 
lined  with  Bath  stone,  and  a string  course  ofa 
green  stone,  breast  bigh,  runs  round  the  navef 
and  transepts.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  opent 
work,  the  wood  employed  being  red  Memel  pine.t 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  corbels  on  each  side} 
of  the  nave,  carved  in  natnralesque  foliage.  Thel 
transepts  are  separated  from  tho  nave  by  two 
equilateral  arches,  resting  on  Devonshire  marble 
columns,  16  in.  in  diameter,  with  freestone 
capitals  and  bases.  The  chancel  arch  is  moulded 
and  finished  with  carved  crockets  in  alternate 
patterns.  The  arch  is  supported  by  Devonshire 
marble  columns,  with  freestone  annulets  in  the 
middle  of  the  shafts,  and  with  carved  freestone 
capitals  and  bases.  A receding  arch  is  supported 
by  two  short  columns  of  Irish  green  marble, f 
resting  on  corbels.  The  chancel  is  groined  withr 
rock  chalk,  the  moulded  ribs,  which  are  of  free4 
stone,  springing  from  Purbeck  marble  colnmnsi 
There  are  five  Early  English  windows  in  the  apse,! 
and  two  cinquefoil  windows  onthenorthsideof  thei 
chauccl.  At  the  west  front  are  two  Eai'ly  Engliahs 
windows,  divided  by  a buttress,  over  which  is  at 
circular  window,  composed  of  eight  quatrefoil0,| 
running  round  a circle  with  eight  cusps.  The 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  byl 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  In  the  centre  is  are-t 
presentation  of  Christ  blessing  Little  Children.  Onji 
each  side  of  the  nave  are  Early  English  windowBl 
of  two  lights,  with  a cinquefoil  over.  At  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  tower  is  a circular  turretj 
which  is  covered  with  a tile  roof  of  conical  form.) 
terminating  with  an  iron  fiuial.  The  whole  oil 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  chancea 
ridge  is  finished  with  an  ornamental  iron  cresting^ 
The  belfry  windows  in  the  tower  are  of  twq 
lights,  with  quatrefoils,  and  the  arches  are  sup< 
ported  by  Derbyshire  marble  columns.  The  fom 
cardinal  sides  of  the  spire  have  windows,  with 
gablets  over.  The  spire  is  over  100  ft.  high,  anc, 
is  finished  with  ornamented  ironwork  and  gilli 
copper  vane.  The  seats  in  the  nave  and  tranl 
septa  are  of  varnished  oak.  The  doors  are  alscr 
of  oak,  with  Early  English  ironwork,  execntect 
by  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  Shaftesbury.  Inthd 
vestry,  on  the  north  wall,  is  a stone  which  waf 
discovered  in  the  old  church.  It  has  the  follow-! 
ing  inscription:  — 

“IStb  May,  1743, 

William  Beckford,  Esq., 

Founder.’' 

The  chnrch  is  wanned  throughout  with  Messrs 
Haden’s  heating  apparatus.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt[ 
the  diocesan  architect,  furnished  designs  for  th( 
edifice ; Mr.  T.  B.  Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  wai 
the  contractor.  Mr.  A.  Harrison  snperintendec: 
the  works,  and  tho  cai-ving  was  execi^ted  bj 
Sansom. 
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NetvlanA. — The  old  parish  clinrch  is  now  swept 
Tay,  and  on  the  site  of  its  little  homely  chancel 
IS  been  erected  a stone  cross,  to  mark  the  spot, 
be  cross,  which  is  the  production  of  Mr.  For- 
•tb,  is  23  ft.  high,  and  is  a conspicnons  object 
many  parts  of  Malvern  and  the  adjacent 
luntry.  There  are  four  steps  to  the  base,  and 
slab  of  red  Mansfield  stone  on  one  side  of  the 
ise  contains  a Latin  inscription,  explanatory  of 
le  object  of  the  cross.  On  each  of  the  other 
ree  sides  is  a qnatrefoil,  inclosing  a Maltese 
0S8  of  black  marble.  The  shaft  is  of  a light 
ey  Staffordshire  stone,  and  between  the  limbs 
the  cross  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  the  sacred 
Duogram  in  a vesica,  with  the  inscription,  “ In 
c vince.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 


All  Saints',  Emscote. — Two  memorial  windows 
ive  jnst  been  placed  in  this  building.  The  one 
1 the  north  side  contains  four  large  figures 
St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarp,  and 
. Hermes.  In  the  tracery  above  are  emblems 
saints  and  angels,  bearing  inscriptions,  with 
■eaths,  &c.  That  on  the  south  side  has  four 
ures  of  corresponding  size,  namely,  the  Virgin 
iry,  Anne  the  prophetess,  Mary  Magdalene, 
d Elizabeth.  The  tracery  above  is  simUar  to 
at  in  the  other  window,  and  both  windows  were 
tnposed  and  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Dury,  of 
arwicb. 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  Northampton. — 
lis  church  has  recently  had  three  stained- 
iss  windows,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
in, of  Birmingham,  put  in  the  chancel, 
mey  for  the  purchase  of  them  having  been 
aranteed  by  fifteen  ladies  of  the  congregation, 
10  undertook  to  collect  the  amount.  The  sub- 
its  represented  are  in  accordance  with  the 
aracter  and  designation  of  the  church.  Each 
ndow  is  divided  into  four  compartments  or 
Dels.  The  four  panels  in  the  north  window, 
iding  from  the  bottom  panel,  on  the  north,  to 
3 panel  above,  and  so  forth,  represent : — 1. 
e hewing  of  the  stone  for  the  Sepulchre; 
The  entombment  of  Christ ; 3.  Setting  the 
ard  over  the  tomb  ; and  4.  The  sealing  of  the 

nb.  The  centre,  or  east  window,  represents  : 

The  angel  rolling  away  the  stone;  2.  The 
snrrection ; 3.  Mary  weeping  near  the 

mlchre;  and  4.  The  two  angels  guarding  the 
mlchre.  The  south  window  rspresents : — 
The  risen  Saviour  making  himself  known  to 
,ry  Magdaleno;  2.  The  three  Marys  and  the 
;el  near  the  sepulchre ; 3.  St,  Peter  and  St. 
in  looking  into  the  sepulchre;  and  4.  Christ 
king  himself  known  to  the  disciples  at 
imaus. 

5t.  Stephen's,  Bristol. — A west  window  has 
in  executed  for  the  Merchant  Venturers,  and 
) up  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  the  hall  of  the 
ietv  being  situated  in  that  parish.  The  work 
by  Messrs.  A.  & W.  H.  O’Connor,  of  London. 

B window  is  a large  perpendicular  one,  of  six 
in  lights  divided  by  a transom,  and  a tracery 
m important  series  of  openings.  The  subjects 
six  in  number,  each  subject  occupying  two 
apartments:  they  are  as  follow — 1.  The 
lination  of  St.  Stephen  as  deacon ; 2.  St. 
phen  distributing  alms;  3.  St.  Stephen 
aching ; 4.  St.  Stephen’s  defence  before  the 
ncil ; 5.  His  martyrdom ; 6.  His  burial, 
!8e  subjects  are  enshrined  in  tabernacle  orna- 
Qt  of  jewelled  effect,  and  above  these,  in  the 
ler  part  of  the  main  lights,  and  filling  the 
ire  tracery,  is  shown,  on  a crimson  ruby 
and,  the  heavenly  vision  of  our  Lord  in  glory, 
rounded  by  the  host  of  angels,  bearing  crowns 
uartyrdom  and  palms. 

loly  Trinity  Church,  Prestolee,  Lancashire.— 

> Windows  in  the  north  transept  of  this  church 
e just  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
fe  window  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
mpton,  who  built  and  endowed  the  church ; 
i the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs, 
lantine  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the 
east  and  west  windows  were  formerly 
6.  The  large  north  window  represents  Christ 
aching  and  blessing  little  children.  In  the 
tral  shape  of  the  tracery  are  three  angels 
h palms,  and  in  the  two  side  shapes  are  texts. 
luizely  Church,  ntar  Leeds. —A  twin-ligbt 
•dow  has  been  erected  in  this  church  in 
nory  of  Dr.  George  Gardener.  The  subjects 
stratedare  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  and 
Raising  of  Lazarus.”  The  emblem  of  the 
iity  IS  introduced  into  the  central  shape  of 
|ery,  and  the  canopies,  bases,  grounds,  and 
lenngs  are  deep  in  colour,  and  in  unison  with 


the  architecture  of  the  building.  On  a brass 
beneath  the  window  is  the  inscription. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. — The 
great  east  window  of  this  church  has  been 
recently  filled  with  stained  glass,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  W.  Brown, 
rector  of  Blaydon,  as  a memorial  to  several 
members  of  his  family,  and  contains  fonr  large 
groups  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  surrounded  by 
geometrical  ornamentation,  interlaced  with 
foliage,  on  azure  and  carmine  backgrounds. 
Appropriate  emblems  and  monograms  enrich 
the  tracery.  The  two  windows'  south  of  the 
chancel  have  also  been  adorned  with  stained 
glass,  of  an  ornamental  character;  likewise  the 
triplet  window  in  the  west  gable,  which  latter 
has  been  placed  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr, 
J.  Mitford,  who  gave  1001.  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church,  and  left  a further  sum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  for  ever. 
The  whole  are  from  the  stained-glass  works  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Barnett,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


History  of  Hduis  Ccesar.  Vol.  II.  The  Wars  in 
Gaul.  London : Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin. 
That  the  active  ruler  of  such  a country  as 
France  should  find  time,  even  with  all  possible 
aid,  to  write  a work  such  as  this,  is  only  one  of 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  His  previous  ex- 
perience as  an  author  has  no  doubt  facilitated 
his  labours  on  the  “ Life  of  Cmsar,”  and  has 
shown  the  nations  how  he  can  write,  and  how 
improbable  it  is  that  any  one  else  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  written  the  “Life  of  Crosar” 
in  his  name.  That  he  himself  has  done  it  no 
one  competent  to  speak  either  doubts  or  in- 
sinuates; and  the  fact  is  certainly  an  extraordi- 
nary one. 

The  present  volume  relates  to  the  wars  iu 
Gaul,  after  the  “ Commentaries,”  and  it  ends 
with  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  work  needs  no  criticism  from  us  ; it  has 
already  been  fully  made  known  to  readers  of  all 
orders  by  the  press,  a portion  of  which  appears 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  author  meant  perpe- 
tually to  insinuate  parallels  between  Cmsar’s 
actions  and  his  own  or  his  renowned  uncle’s, 
Napoleon  I. ; while  another  portion  can  see  no 
such  intention.  Either  way,  however,  the  work 
is  a most  able  and  instructive  one. 

In  the  particularly  interesting  address  made 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  as  president  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  his 
lordship  read  the  letter  which  the  Emperor  had 
written  to  him,  on  receiving  intimation  that  the 
council,  appreciating  the  high  literary  mf  rit  of 
the  “Life  of  Casaar,”  had  elected  the  author  of 
that  Life  one  of  their  Royal  Fellows.  As  our 
readers  may  like  to  see  the  letter  (not  hitherto 
made  public),  we  give  it  textnally  : — 

“ Ani  Tuileries,  30  Juin,  1SR5. 
WiLOBD,— J’ai  rcftt  a mon  retour  d' Alger  Je  diplome 
que  la  SocitH^  des  Antiqnairea  de  Londreg  m’a  ndresst^  en 
me  conl'draot  le  litre  de  niembre  honoraire  de  eette 
sarante  reunion.  Je  suis  tri-s  ilattii  que  mos  travaux  his- 
toriqneg  aient  ini5ritd  I’attention  d'un  corps  auasi  dietin- 
gud  et  ru’aient  valu  un  pared  honneur.  Veuillez-vous 
rendre  I'interprote  de  ma  reconnaiasance  aupriia  de 
coUegues  et  receroir  pour  Tous-meme  avec  meg  remerci- 
meutg  I'assurance  do  mes  sentiments  de  haute  estime. 

Napolkon." 

Penny  Readings,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected 
and  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Library 
edition.  London  : Warne  & Co.  1866. 


-•1  Biographical  and  Critical  Bictionary  of  Recent 
and  Living  Painters  and  Engravers.  By  Henbv 
Orrr.EY.  London:  H.  G.  Bohn,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden.  1866. 

Tins  volume  is  a supplement  to  Bryan’s  excellent 
“Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,”  aa 
edited  by  George  Stanley  fourteen  years  ago. 
Mr.  Henry  Otbley,  with  a practised  pen  and  good 
knowledge  of  art-doings  in  modern  times,  claims, 
in  respect  of  this  book,  little  beyond  the  recog- 
nition due  to  industrions  and  judicious  com- 
pilation. This,  and  something  more,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  award  him.  Depending,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  supplied  materials,  there  is  a 
want  of  balance  in  the  notices  which  may  be 
rectified  in  the  next  edition.  Meanwhile,  the 
present  will  be  found  very  naeful. 


VARIORUM. 


“Nature  and  Art”  is  the  title  of  a new 
monthly  serial,  of  which  No.  1 has  been  issued 
by  Day  & Son,  intended  to  direct  attention  to 
that  which  is  interesting  in  nature  and  admirable 
in  art.  Chromo-lithography  and  photo-litho- 
grapby  are  employed  in  illustrating  it.  A paper 
by  Mr.  Aaron  Penley  “ On  Sketching  from  Na- 
ture,” with  illustrations,  is  itself  worth  the  cost 
of  the  number.  The  venture  promises  very 

^ell- “ A Manual  of  Weathercasts  and  Storm 

Proj^osticB  on  Land  and  Sea.”  Compiled  by 
Andrew  Steinmetz.  London : Routledge.  This 
little  volume  contains  both  folk  lore  and  scientific 
loro  on  the  always  interesting  subject  of  the 
weather,  with  an  explanation  of  the  method  iu 
use  at  the  Meteorological  Office,  and  is  said  to 
be  adapted  for  all  countries,  as  well  as  for  sea 
and  land.  The  valuable  contributions  of  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  and  other  men  of  note,  to  the  science  of 
meteorology,  are  made  use  of  by  the  compiler, 
who  has  produced  a readable  and  interesting 
volume  for  all  classes  on  the  subject  of  weather- 
wisdom,  well  adapted  to  infuse  a little  sense  and 
meaning  into  our  every-day  salutations  and 

weather  discussions. “ The  Royal  Guide  to 

the  London  Charities,  for  1866-7.”  Edited  by 
Herbert  Fry.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly.  This  is 
the  fourth  annual  edition  of  a useful  alphabetical 
list  of  the  vast  number  of  charities  with  which 
London,  above  all  other  cities  in  the  world,  is 
richly  endowed.  The  Guide  is  now  nnder  Royal 
patronage.  It  shows,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
name  of  the  charity,  with  its  date  of  foundation, 
address,  objects,  income,  chief  officials,  and  so  on. 


Bound  together  in  three  volumes,  this  selection, 
of  which  we  spoke  favourably  as  it  appeared 
originally,  makes  a table-book  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Aa  an  advanced  reading-book 
forj  the  school-room,  too,  it  may  be  warmly 
recommended.  Mr.  Caipenter  has  performed 
hia  task  with  much  discrimination,  prefacing 
each  “piece”  with  a few  judicious  particulars  of 
the  author. 


Practical  General  Continental  Guide.  By  an 
Englishman  Abroad.  London  : Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, & Co.  1866. 

Here,  in  a small  flexible  volume  for  pocket  or 
knapsack,  is  given  a large  amount  of  direction 
in  the  most  condensed  form,  for  the  advantage 
of  travellers,  concerning  Belgium,  Holland,  the 
Rhine,  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Venice, 


ItlbctllniTca. 

Improvements  in  Rothbury.— Modern  im- 
provements  are  being  rapidly  adopted  in  this 
quiet  village.  Water  baa  recently  been  intro- 
duced by  a private  company  ; the  seventh  and 
eighth  sections  of  the  Northumberland  Central 
Railway  are  processing  ; the  erection  of  Crag- 
side  House,  the  intended  residence  of  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  C.B.,  is  being  proceeded  with;  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  V.  Harcourt,  rector,  has  caused  an- 
other wing  to  bo  built  on  the  old  school  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Mr.  Tomkinson,  for  those  who 
attain  to  the  higher  branches  of  education  ; and 
the  west  end  of  the  village  is  about  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a new  school,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
built  at  Thropton,  the  old  school  at  that  place 
having  fallen  into  a state  of  dilapidation.  The 
building  is  likely  to  cost  from  6001.  to  700h  A 
new  bank,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  felt, 
is  iu  course  of  erection. 

Hueme. — Three  sites  are  under  consideration 
for  the  Hulmo  and  Chorlton  Public  Park.  The 
Hulme  Free  Library  has  been  opened.  The 
building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Lynde,  the  Manchester  city  surveyor,  is  in  con- 
sonance  with  the  town-hall,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style.  It  forms  the 
right  wing  of  the  building,  the  left  wing  con- 
stituting  the  vestry-hall  and  overseer’s  offices. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  Stretford-road,  and 
there  is  a side  entrance  in  Clopton-street.  The 
library  is  42  ft.  9 in.  by  29  ft.  6 in.  It  is  of 
one  story,  and  is]  lighted  partly  from  the  roof. 
The  reading-room,  which  is  also  one  story,  is 
47  ft.  6 in.  by  42  ft.  9 in.,  and  29  ft.  high.  It 
is  lighted  by  ten  large  windows.  There  are 
upper  rooms  for  the  committee  and  for  storage  ; 
and  there  are  extensive  cellars,  which  it  is 


Italy,  &c.  We  must  award  praise  for  the  manner  ......  , 

in  which  this  is  done.  The  practical  plans,  I intended  to  let  off.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  objects  of  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge, 
interest,  are  very  useful.  , The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor. 
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Gigantic  Yehicles. — Omnibuses  on  a new 
model  have,  it  is  said,  been  constructed  in  Paris, 
speciaby  for  horse-races  _ and  other  out-door 
sights.  They  are  so  contrived  that  upwards  of 
fifty  persons  can  be  seated  on  the  roof,  and 
each  forma  a kind  of  travelling  grand  stand. 

Index  to  Contents  of  Foreign  Periodicals 
IN  Patent  Library. — An  “Index  to  the  Foreign 
Scientific  Periodicals  contained  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  the  Patent  Office”  is  being 
printed  by  authority.  The  idea  is  a good  one. 
The  Index  will  bo  published  on  each  alternate ! 
Friday,  and  the  price  will  be  2d.,  or  by  post  3d. : 
annual  subscription  by  post,  Gs.  6d.  It  appears 
to  be  in  very  good  hands. 

Railway  Compensation.— The  owner  of  pro- 
perty  required  by  a railway  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  have  the  value  assessed  by  a jury,  under 
section  23  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  because  he 
has  made  no  claim,  and  because  the  company 
have  proceeded  under  section  85.  They  must 
have  actually  paid  or  tendered  the  money,  or 
the  owner  may  claim  to  go  in  under  section  23 
or  68.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  thus  decided 
in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  The  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way  Company. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
ariTiual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Monday,  the  11th 
instant,  when  the  president  (Mr.  Isaac  Holden) 
read  the  report  of  the  retiring  council  on  the 
business  that  bad  engaged  their  attention’during 
the  past  year,  and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  &o.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  form 
the  councU  for  the  ensuing  year  : Isaac  Holden 
(president),  J.  Charlesworth  (vice-president), 
W.  H.  Breakspear,  W.  R.  Corson,  P.  Nunn, 
E.  Salomons,  I.  Stevens,  and  J.  Murgatroyd 
(honorary  secretary). 

A Roman  Gridiron. — One  of  the  most  curious 
objects  recently  discovered  in  the  excavations'in 
France,  says  the  Intellectual  Observer,  is  what 
we  may  venture  to  call  a Roman  gridiron.  It  is 
engraved  and  described  in  a recent  work  by 
M.  Maximilien  de  Ring,  who  has  made  extensive 
researches  in  the  early  cemeteries  and  burial- 
places  in  Alsace.  This  implement  is  extremely 
well  made  of  iron  coated  with  bronze,  with  a 
raised  open  guard  on  one  side  for  the  meat,  and 
a groove  to  catch  the  melted  fat.  Along 
with  this  implement,  in  the  same  grave,  were 
found  a long  iron  knife  and  a bronze  spoon  or 
ladle  with  a long  iron  handle. 

Dublin. — Tenders  have  been  invited  for  a 
county  hall,  to  be  erected  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  Mr.  J.  Stirling  Butler, 
architect.  A new  drapery  mart  is  about  to  be 
commenced  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Fogerty,  to  cover  a plot 
of  ground  160  ft.  by  56  ft.,  at  the  corner  of 
Henry-street  and  Denmark-street,  The  approved 
north  light  system  of  lighting  is  adopted.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Astylar  Italian ; the 
facing  generally  of  Belfont  red  bricks,  dressings 
of  granite  and  Portland  cement.  Mr.  John 
Nolon  is  the  contractor  at  4,6001.,  exclusive  of 
fittings : inclusive  of  same  the  cost  will  pro- 
bably amount  to  6,0001. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  St.  Martlebone. — 
Tho  monthly  report  for  May,  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  pariah,  has  been  issued. 
The  death-rate  is  gradually  declining  with  the 
advancing  season.  In  April  352  deaths  were 
registered,  and  in  May  333.  There  is,  however, 
a growing  fatality  amongst  zymotic  diseases,  or 
those  beyond  all  others  preventible  by  sanitary 
means  ; and  Dr.  Whitmore  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  proper  measures  to  diminish  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  to  prepare  against  cholera  should 
it  attack  us  in  the  autumn.  He  states  that  the 
Thames  companies’  water  supplied  to  the  parish 
has  showed,  during  the  past  mouth,  an  increas- 
ing improvement,  and  a greatly  diminishing 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  whilst  that  obtained 
from  the  surface  wells  obviously  becomes  every 
month  more  impure  and  dangerous.  “ Owing 
to  the  bad  and  absolutely  Btinkiug  coudition  of 
the  water  obtained  from  the  pumps  in  New 
Cavendish-street  and  Upper  Marylebone-street,” 
he  adds,  “ I have  found  it  necessary  to  close 
both  of  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
perly examined,  but  I very  much  doubt  if  any 
amount  of  cleansiug  or  repairing  will  render  the 
water  in  either  of  them  again  fit  for  drinking 
purposes  : the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the 
water  from  the  latter  pump  shows  the  infiltration 
of  sewage.” 


Ilkeston. — Mr.  Warner,  of  this  town,  builder, 
is  the  successful  competitor  for  the  building  of 
the  Ilkeston  townhall.  The  work  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

Albert  Gold  Med.al  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  this  year 
awarded  this  medal  to  Professor  Faraday,  “for 
his  discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which  in  their  application  to  the 
industries  of  the  world  have  so  largely  promoted 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.” 

Staining  Tile  Pavements. — In  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  manganese  and  cobalt  are  both  used 
for  staining  tesselated  pavement  and  tiles, 
artificial  stone,  and  probably  also  brick.  The 
black  oxide  of  manganese  can  be  bad  from 
manufacturing  chemists,  at  20s.  per  cwt.,  and 
black  oxide  of  cobalt  at  208.  per  lb. 

University  College,  London. — Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe  has  presented  to  the  college  1,0001. 
towards  building  a new  wing,  on  condition  that 
the  donation  be  invested  in  Consols  and  allowed 
to  increase  at  compound  interest  by  investing 
tho  dividends  in  the  same  stock,  until  the 
council,  after  receiving  other  gifts  for  the  same 
purpose,  should  think  fit  to  make  use  of  it  for 
building. 

Value  of  Land  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Newport. — A sale  by  auction  of  copyhold  pro- 
perty at  Basealleg,  was  held  at  the  Westgate 
Hotel,  Newport,  June  14th,  Mr.  Augustus  Ste- 
vens, of  Bristol,  being  the  auctioneer.  The  pro- 
perty realised  the  following  sums  : — Lot  1,  cot- 
tage and  market-garden,  containing  2a.  2r.  14p., 
405Z. ; lot  2,  cottage  and  garden,  containing 
2a.  Ir.,  520?.;  lot  3,  two  small  cottages,  1341.; 
lot  4,  five  small  cottages,  2351. 

Self-acting  Signals. — Sir  Cusack  P.  Roney 
describes  a new  signal  which  he  has  seen  in 
Paris.  It  is  the  invention  of  Signor  Yineenzi, 
an  Italian  engineer,  and  works  by  electric  agency. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  tho  mechanism 
comprises  cast-iron  cases  placed  along  a railway, 
and  containing  electric  apparatus,  which  causes 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  to  sound  when  the 
way  is  not  clear,  or  when  a train  in  advance  has 
just  passed.  The  communication  between  the 
apparatus  and  the  engine  is  made  by  means  of 
steel  arms,  which  meet  and  act  together.  The 
inventor  is  said  to  be  willing  to  test  his  ap- 
paratus at  his  own  cost  on  an  English  railway. 

Discovery  in  Carlisle  Abbey. — Wliile  work- 
men were  engaged  in  making  excavations  in 
the  Abbey,  on  Monday,  in  oi5er  to  level  the 
ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  about 
thirty  stone  shafts  were  laid  bare.  They  are 
4J  in.  in  diameter,  average  about  5 ft.  in  length, 
and,  from  the  mortar  adhering  to  them,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  at  some  time  been  used 
in  some  part  of  tho  Cathedral  buildings.  The 
diameter  of  the  shafts  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
shafts  in  the  bays  of  the  choir,  aisles,  &c.,  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they  have 
belonged  to  the  orginal  Early  English  clerestory 
of  the  edifice. 

Warehousemen  and  Clerks’  Schools. — On 
Monday  last  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  formally  opened  this  large  range  of  chari- 
table schools,  which  have  been  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caterham  Junction,  near 
Croydon,  and  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Prince  on  July  11, 1863.  The  design  of  the 
institution  is  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate 
the  children  of  warehousemen,  clerks,  and  agents 
of  every  wholesale  trade  who  have  been  engaged 
in  warehouses  or  manufactories  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  religion.  Illustrations  of  the  building  will  be 
found  in  a previous  number  of  the  Builder. 

Statue  of  Lord  Macaulay. — In  execution  of 
a commission  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Woolner  has  completed  in  Carrara  marble 
a full-length  statue  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The 
hair,  rough  and  abundant,  is  thrown  back  from 
the  forehead  in  a mass,  as  was  tho  custom  to 
wear  it.  By  placing  the  figure  sitting  in  a chair, 
and  enveloping  it  in  the  simple  and  graceful 
drapery  of  the  gown  of  a master  of  arts,  the 
want  of  height  and  elegance  in  the  form  has 
been  artistically  concealed.  The  right  shoulder 
is  drawn  slightly  in  advance  of  the  left.  In  the 
left  hand  is  a book,  between  whose  pages  some 
of  the  lingers  are  inserted,  as  if  to  mark  par- 
ticular passages.  It  is  intended  that  the  statue 
shall  be  placed  in  the  library  of  Trinity,  the 
college  which  claims  the  distinction  of  number- 
ing Lord  Macaulay  amongst  its  sons. 


Architectural  Exhibition  Society.  — Oii 
Tuesday  evening,  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Rogea 
Smith  delivered  a lecture  on  “ The  Influence  o; 
Site  in  tho  Design  of  some  celebrated  Buildings,’ 
the  last  lecture  of  the  session.  The  exhibitioi 
closes  on  the  30th  inst. 

Royal  Academicians. — On  Monday  evening 
the  members  of  the  Academy  assembled  at  thei 
rooms,  in  Trafalgar-square,  to  elect  two  artist 
to  the  full  honours  of  the  academy,  when  th'/ 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  George  Richmond  and  th 
Baron  Marochetti.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  S.  F 
Lynne  was  appointed  travelling  student  n 
sculpture. 

The  Memorial  Fountain,  Westminsteh.- 
Owing  to  a misunderstanding  with  the  central 
tor,  the  large  fountain  in  Great  George-street 
of  which  wo  gave  an  engraving  in  our  numbe 
for  January  27th,  is  at  present  at  a stand-stil 
We  have  been  requested  to  state,  that  it  is  bein 
carried  out  by  the  architect  whose  name  ws 
given,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Charles  Buxtoi 
M.P.  The  details  of  the  roof  were  designed  b 
Messrs.  Skidmore. 

The  Midland  Railway  and  the  St.  Pancej 
Burial  Ground. — The  offensive  proceedings  ( 
the  Midland  railway  people,  already  brought  ini 
public  notice  by  the  Builder,  have  led  to  an  ii 
quiry  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  wheth( 
these  proceedings  had  come  under  the  notice  > 
the  Government ; to  which  Sir  G.  Grey  replies 
that  they  had,  and  that  he  had  ordered  an  ii 
spector  under  the  Burials  Act  to  iuvestiga 
and  report  upon  the  circumatancea  of  the  case. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Ryland’s  Iron  Trade  Ci 
cular  states,  that  “ the  (quarterly)  meeting  i 
Birmingham  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  held 
the  stagnation  of  business  was  so  great,  ai 
indeed  the  absence  of  the  representatives  of  till 
trade  so  general.  The  circular  quotes  South  Sta 
fordshire  bar-iron,  at  71-  7b.  6d.  to  8?.  10s. ; Nor[ 
Staffordshire,  7?.  15s.  to  8?.  5s. ; Northumberlanl 
71.  lOs.to  81.;  Welsh,  61.  10s.  to  6?.  15s.  Soul 
Staffordshire  pigs,  31.  to  41.  12s.  6d. ; NorJ 
Staffordshire,  21. 18s.  to  3?.  Ss.  j 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph.— The  cable  hi 
been  completed,  and  tho  Great  Eastern  will  sjI 
from  Sheemess  on  the  30th.  Stopping  for 
time  to  coal  at  Beerhaven,  she  will  reach  Yale 
tia  about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  she 
end  of  the  cable  having  been  connected  wi 
the  main  line,  the  operation  of  laying  will 
commenced.  The  big  ship  will  first  lay  the  nf 
cable  from  the  Irish  coast  to  Trinity  Bay,  Ne- 
fonndland ; and,  assuming  this  to  be  succes 
fully  done,  and  telegraphic  communication  est 
blished,  she  will  then  steam  back  to  the  midc 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  attempt  to  pick  up  the  cal 
lost  overboard  in  July  last. 

Workmen’s  Trains  on  the  Metropolit. 
Railway. — On  the  motion  for  the  third  readi 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (Additional  Powei 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Zetla 
moved  the  omission  of  Clause  42,  which  provid 
that  the  compensation  for  accidents  occurring 
workmen  travelling  by  the  “ workmen’s  train|| 
on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  should  be  award 
by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board 
Trade.  His  lordship  said  he  did  not  consit 
that  the  additional  public  advantages  wb 
might  arise  from  the  Bill  would  compensate  _ 
the  abandonment  of  the  constitutional  princi 
of  trial  by  jury.  After  some  discussion,  howev 
the  motive  was  negatived  without  a division,  £ 
the  Bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  pass^ 

The  proposed  Gigantic  Gas  Works  near 
toria  Park. — In  a letter,  dated  13th  inst.,  to  jj 
Star,  Mr.  John  Plummer,  to  whom  the  public  in  i 
cast  of  London  is  indebted  for  pointing  atbentl 
to  the  attempt  to  smuggle  the  gas  building  Bj 
through  Parliament,  says  : — “ The  gas  compaj 
have  gained  a triumph.  Thanks  to  the  facilil 
afforded  by  the  private  bill  system,  they  hf 
been  enabled  to  obtain  a majority  of  31  R 
House  of  307  in  favour  of  the  report  of_  j 
Commons’  committee  ; and,  unless  that  decuj 
be  reversed  at  the  third  reading,  which  is! 
pected  to  take  place  next  week,  the  beauty  if 
salubrity  of  Victoria  Park,  as  a recreatir 
ground  for  the  people  of  the  east-end  of  Lond] 
will  be  seriously  lessened,  if  not  complelj 
destroyed.  . . If  the  gas  companies  succ; 

in  carrying  their  measure  in  the  Commons,  • 
must  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
House  of  Lords,  for  we  shall  not  give  up  _ 
People’s  Park  without  a struggle,  even  tho', 
we  have  to  implore  tho  assistance  of  ^ 
Crown.” 


Juke  23,  1866.] 


TENDEES 

?or  a detacTied  Jiouse  at  2fortIi  Grore,  Highgate. 
lasrs.  Beeves  & Butcher,  architects.  Quantities  sun- 
}d  by  Mr.  J.  Scott : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham £3,722  0 

Eobinson  3,689  0 

Macey 3,433  0 

Higgs  3,333  0 

Wheeler  (accepted)  3,140  0 

^or  building  new  aisle  and  restoring  Titchfield  Charch> 
nts.  Quantities  supplied  by  Hake  & Ranwell 

Nutt  & Co £3,250  0 0 

Dallunore  3,016  0 0 

Selby  li  Collins 2,418  0 0 

’ & Son  2,12i  10  8 

1,895  0 0 

and  house'  in  Godatone-road,  Caterham, 
rey,  for  the  Catheram  Park  Estate.  Mr.  G.  Eobson, 
hitect  : — 

House.  Shop. 

Hearle  £697  0 0 ...£582  0 0 

Dawson  703  0 0 ...  649  0 0 

Diblin  640  0 0 ...  625  0 0 

Wood  (accepted)  631  0 0 ...  432  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

sam  Cooking  for  Hocnfl*  {F.  8.  sayg  Has  sUam  ever  be«i 
led  to  tlie  cooking  of  hoandt' victuals,  and  how  has  it  answered  ! 
k eonstmctmg  stables  and  keuuels  for  foihoouda,  and  would  be 
{sd  by  iufonnation  In  construction  and  cost  of  an  apparatus  sup- 
ag  steam  to  the  oatmeal  and  flesh  in  the  copper*,  and  hot  water  to 
•tabloj  adjoining."  Wo  believe  It  answers  perfectly  well.  In- 
lation  as  to  special  apparatns  must  be  obtained  from  the  manu- 
trers).— Semi-ViJia  (employ  an  architect).— Correspondent  (loeo- 
Ives  ought  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  but  very  often  do  not. 
r are  not  constructed  to  burn  coaZ  imokelessly).— Dr.  O.  (next 
.).-C.  F.-H.  » M.-P.-O.L,-J.  G,-R.  * W.-J.  R.- 

t.  B.-P.  B.  L.-F.  H,  G-J.  W.-C.B.-T.  C.-Mr,  K.-SenHis.- 
H.— J.  R.  M.— R.  L.— L.  A.  C.  (we  are  forced  to  decline  ad- 
g in  private  disputes  on  ez  parte  evidence).— C.  E.  R.  (ditto).— 
ditto).— R.  F.  L.  J.  (see  under  " Miscellanea ").— Honorary 
ktary,  Architectural  Erbibition  (ua  eard  of  aduiisalon  to  the 
res  was  received), 

» are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

' statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  *c.,  must  be  neeompanled  by 
ame  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

^ ^be  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
.0  meetings,  rests,  of  conne,  with  the  authors. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Diagrams,  &o.  handsomely 
printed,  5i4  pp.  demy  8vo.  price  It.  4-.  (postage  lOJ.), 

Fires,  fire-engines,  and  fire- 

BRIGADES;  with  a History  of  ilanuil  and  Ste/im  Fire-En- 
gmea.  their  Conslruction, Use. and  Management;  Remarks  on  Fire- 
Proof  Bnildliies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire  ; SUtjstlcs  of 
the  Fire  Appliances  in  Eiigllsb  Towns  ; Foreign  Fire  Systems  ; Hint# 
for  the  Formation  of.  and  Rules  for,  Fire-Brigades ; and  an  Account 
of  American  Steam  Fire-Engines. 

By  t'.  E-  T.  YOUNG,  C.E.  Author  of'  Steam  Power  on  Common 
Roads."  Ac. 

H.R.H,  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
has  been  pleased  to  accept  a Copy  of  this  Work. 
A large,  we]l-flll»d,  and  usefal  book  upon  a subject  which  po*- 

seasea  a wide  and  IncrawiDg  pnblic  Interest It  is  really  the 

only  Englieh  work  we  now  have  upon  the  subject."— ffnpfnserlno 
'•  Mr.  Young  has  nroved  by  bis  present  work  that  he  is  a good  engl- 
r,  and  possessed  of  sufficieut  literary  skill  and  energy  to  produce  a 
very  readable  and  interesting  volume."— Anyijieer. 

" Fire  la  now  In  fashion.  It  always  has  a singular  6i#cinatl6n  for 
most  human  beings,  Tt  appeals  to  many  sm  -tions;  it  proi 
danger  for  the  brave,  novelty  for  the  triflsr,  lights  and  shades  for 
artist#,  excitement  for  all.  B'lt  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  Is  in 
London  a species  of  fire-worship,  of  which  Mr.  Yonng  may  be  said  to 
be  the  Hierarch.  Prince  and  peasant  alike  take  part  In  the  ceremo- 
nies. ...  Mr.  Young's  hook  is  thoroughlv  practical."- deader. 

•The  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  each  day  receives 

1 -oung's  book  is  In  every  way  entitled 

would  claim  a thorough  knowledge  of 


ig  attention,  and 
to  be  closely  studied  by  all 
the  subject." — Mining  Jot 
■'  A useful  cotupemfinin 
&ie."—nulldfT. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO. 


branches  of  the  eiJiting  subject  of 
Stationers’  Hall-court,  E.C. 


Perfection  in  book-keeping.— 

BnUder*  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a Bet  of 


[Adveiitiseitents.J 

Be  bath  stone  COMPANY,  Limited, 
ing  opened  new  Quarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
ply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box, 
uud,  Corsham  Down,  Farleigh,  and  Combe 
— Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
'KER,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath, 

IHTJRCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
improved  machinery  for  olock-making,  at 
manufactory,  Lndgate-MU,  will  be  glad  to 
lish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
[mates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip. 

1 of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
public  clocks,  chiming  tnnes  on  any  number 
bells,  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
iks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  anH 
)k  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
i.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
it  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34., 
gate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


HE  NEW  LAW  COITETS.-To  the 

ABCHITECTURAL  PROFE?8ION.-Mm«ts.  cox  a WYMAN 
te  every  description  of  PRINTING  It,  the  best  manner,  with 
ptnesa  and  punctuality,  mid  at  raoderate  chargee.— COX  A 
LAN,  OrientAl,  Cloeslcal,  Fine-Art,  and  General  Printers,  74-73, 


Models  for  Builders’ Book,  bv  Dnuble-Entrv.  to  which  was  awarded 
the  price  offered  in  ''The  Builder"  of  la,t  September,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Alao  a roodlfled  arrangement,  by 
- V.  . Arllug- 


1 Builder#.— Address,  E. 


TO  ABCHITEOT8.  ENGIN’EERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  proved  ability  in 

ITALIAN  or  aOTHIC  DESIGN  and  DR.iUQHTdMAVaHIP, 
ami  in  ARCHirEOTUR.\.L  WORK  generally,  contlnuea  privately  to 
devote  his  services  to  all  wllJin*  to  pay  llbe.aliy  for  the  best  help. 
Aidless.  CONFIDENCE,  No.  8D3.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


TV/I'R.  A.  EDWARD  DEMPSTER  begs  to 

XtA  inform  Architects  and  Surveyors  that  he  PREPARES  COM. 
PETITION.  WORKING,  DETAIL,  and  other  DRAWINGS,  either  at 
tv,...  — 1 hi,  33^  Hadley-sireei  South,  Costle- 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITECT  and  consulting  SUEVEYOR, 

Bills  of  quantities  accurately  prepared,  work#  meaanred  up. 
builders’  accounts  adjusted.  Railway  compensation  claims  arranaed 
OFFICES,  1,  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  B.C. 


Required,  in  a Provincial  Office,  an 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUOIITSM.AN,  accustomed  to  Me- 


AILWAY  CONTRACTORS’  AGENT.— 

WANTED,  for  the  Ceylou  Railway,  an  ASSISTANT 
ENGINEER,  who  has  had  experience  under  a Contractor,  Age  not 
to  exCi-ed  SO  years.  Salary,  for  the  first  year,  400.— Apply  by  letter, 
with  copies  of  testimonials,  addreteed  to  Contractor’s  Office,  Ceylon 
Railway,  13,  Southamptoo-bulldlngs,  Chancery-lane. 

URVEYOR’S  clerk.  — WANTED, 

. . , ectable  well-educated  Mail  as  CLERK  In  the  OFFICE  of  a 
SURVEYOR,  who  can  write  a good  and  expeditious  hand,  and  Is  a 
tolerable  draughtsman  and  a good  accountant.  He  mast  be  well 
aciiueltited  with  the  general  routine  of  a surveyor’s  or  builder's 
office.  Hour*  of  attendauce  from  uioe  u-itll  half-past  six,  Salary, 
!r  week.  Respectable  reference#  will  be  required. — Apply,  by 
only,  post  piid,  stating  age.  quallficntlons,  and  previous 
cugagemeute.  to  O,  H.  at  Ur.  Roberta's,  2,  Arabella-row,  Pimlico,  It 
ta  particularly  requested  that  testimonials  be  not  forwarded  nnlesf 
qppliw  ' 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

ANTED,  in  the  country,  EIGHT  experL 

f T enetd,  active  •— — 


. . MEN  for  superior  PLASTERERS’  WORK. 

Wages  (is.  per  day  (no  ex|>euses),  Noue  but  competent  men  need 
apply.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  ” " 


M.  Post-office,  Enightabridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Perspectives  drawn  and 

COLOURED.  In  a superior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  PREPARED,  from  rough  sketches  or  otherwiae  — Aotilv 
to  G.  R.  G.  30,  Qullford-street,  W.C.  late  of  43,  Bedford-row. 


TO  ARCHTTECTS. 


PEESPEOTIVE  VIEWS  of  BUILDINGS 

for  Competitive  or  other  purposes  tinted,  or  highly  coloured.  In 
a fira.-class  manner,  and  on  moderate  terms,  by  an  Artist  of  great 
experience  la  this  Branch  of  Art.- Address,  ARTIST,  8,  Bessboroueh- 
•♦’•eet,  Pimlico,  Loudon,  S.W,  ® 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 


Jnst  published,  in  roya  8vo.  398  pages,  price  "s.  6d 

HE  PATENTEE’S  MANUAL:  a 

TREATISE  OB  the  LAWaad  PRACTICE  of  LETTERS  PATENT 
ally  Intended  for  the  Uae  of  Patenteea  and  Inventor#.  ' 

iMES  JOHNSON,  of  ihe  Middle  Temple,  Barriater-at-Law  • and 
OHN  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Asaoc.  Inet.  C.E.  Solicitor,  and 
Patent  Agent,  Lluoolu'a-lnn-flelda,  and  Glasgow. 

THIRD  EDITION,  revised  aud  enlarged, 
lougb  the  etatutee  and  judiclaT  decisions  are  expounded  in 
and  pepular  language,  this  work  contain#  a concise  but  ample 
rictly  accurate  enonclation  of  the  law,  with  an  examination  of 
elded  cases  to  the  latest  date.  The  praellcal  acquaintance  with 
bject  possessed  by  the  authors,  bos  ensured  a treatment  of  it 
a practical  point  of  view.  A summary  of  the  most  modern 
ms  on  tbe  new  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  os  to  the  pro- 
gs for  injoncllous  and  damages,  is  given. 

.London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  READER.  4 DYER. 


IllING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

'^Plates,  wllh  Letter-press  and  numerous  Wood-cuts,  price 
1303.  wheu  ordered  direct  from  the  Author, 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  art-decoration."- OIril 
IWJ  Olid  ArcAifCfte’  Journal. 

won;  Published  by  the  Author.  150.  Hampstead-road,  N W 


Now  ready, 

IE  USEFUL  WEATHER  GUIDE  for 

I'almers,  Gardeners.  Sailor#,  4c.  Six  copies  sent  free  by  post 
Piiir  .,.0  peuny  stamps.- Address,  T.  ROBERTS  4 CO.  No.  8, 
•et  street,  Loudon. 

This  day  is  published, 

ESIGNS  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

. , By  JOHN  STARPORTH,  Architect 

Vie»8,  Elevations,  Ground  Plans,  Stone 
Ceilings,  -JO  Plates,  royal  4to.  beatufuUy 
*u  on  copper,  with  deecriptiona  Price  25s.  boui.d  in  cloth. 

-T  T 1 -r^  By  the  Same, 

LLA  HESIDENCES  and  FARM  ARCHI- 

ir.  rarm-honses  and  Farm- 

.1'  „„  Mouses,  and  Labourers'  Coltages.  102  Plates 
oti  copper,  with  descriptions.  Price  2/.  17s  “ 

W.  BIACKWOODi  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA 

Ai.  SURER  is  willing  to  negotiate  with  Architects  for  Taking  off 
QiiautlUes,  Meaanring  np  Extras  and  Oraiesiont  upon  Contract# 
Writing  Specifioafiont,  4c.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  8,  St  David’s' 
terrace,  Brockley-road.New-cross,  B.H 


TV/IR.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  AECHI- 

LtJL  TECTTURAL  artist,  prepares  for  the  Profession— 

Academy  Pictures.  I Landecape  Views, 

Competition  Designs.  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  Wlncheeter-itreBt,  8.W. 


QEWEE  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

k_J  DRAWINGS  and  partlcnJai*  of  the  most  effectual  system  of 
SBWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Engtoeere  and  Arohl- 
**"*■  "•  applicatlon_to  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fire  CUy 


/"’lAST  STEEL. — Equal  to  the  best  yet  pro- 

V.--'  duced  with  smy  kind  of  fnmign  Iron,  mode  from  EneliBh 
Iron  only,  at  about  half  the  usual  coat  A PARTNEKSHIP  WANTED 
with  a private  manufacturer  ; additional  Capital  not  necessary  A 
company  be  formal  if  deemed  advisable.  Security  given  and  re- 
quired—Address.  in  first  Initance,  stating  name  of  manufacturer 
and  locality  of  manufactory,  to  G.  a 8.  General  Post-office.  London 


PARTNERSHIP,— WANTED,  a Person, 

to  JOIN  a BUILDER,  who  has  an  established  business,  and  is 
about  to  erect  a lot  of  good  bouses.  An  energetic  and  practical  man 
with  a moderate  aroonut  of  capital,  will  And  this  a sultsble  Invest- 
ment. ae  the  amount  to  be  iuveeted  will  be  chiefly  for  stock  and 
plant.  Thorough  investigation  allowed  to  bond  fide  persons,  and  i-e- 
qnired.— Address.  A.  X care  of  Mr.  A.  Fowl,  at  late  J.  Sullivan’s, 
Law  Stationer,  Chancery-lane. 


WANTED,  at  Croydon,  a PERMANENT 

VV  ASSISrANT  capable  of  making  finished  drawings,  esU- 
rmating,  and  snperiulending  works,  4c.— Apply  by  letter  addressed  to 
Q,  WOODWARD,  Haling-rond,  Croydon,  B. 


T\7ANTED,  a strong  active  Lad,  about  16 

V T years  of  age,  as  an  ArPRENfiCE  to  a Plumber.  Painter, 


and  blazier.  One  who  has  beei 
Apply  to  Mr.  STORR,  9,  Duke- 


W ANTED,  by  a Land  Agent,  a 

CLERK  and  ASSISTANT,  who  has  nlres 


office,  and  can  be  very  highly  i 
survey  and  map  lands,  4c,  anu 
affdlrs  ; and  he  will  he  required  t 
accounts,  and  otherwise  to  assist  i 
office,  Norwich. 


ilreody  held  a similar 
ommended.  He  must  be  able  to 
o assist  in  other  out-door  estate 
take  charge  of  certain  books  and 
office  work.— Apply  to  G.  F.  Post- 


WANTED,  a first-class  MOULDING 

MACHINE  if  AN,  for  tbe  country.— Apply,  by  letter,  to 


a.  J.  M.  Ofllce  of  " The  Builder.” 


TO  CARVERS  AND  GILDERS. 


ANTED,  immediately,  for  a Constancy, 

T Y a Man,  who  tborsngbly  uuder-tands  every  branch  of  the 
business.  Must  be  able  to  stick  and  gild  mouldings,  j oin  tramee  la 
the  gold,  fit  np  engravings,  4c.  None  hut  sober,  steady  men  need 
apply. -Address,  Mr.  W.  SPANTON,  Abbey  Galo-itreet,  Bnry  SU 
Edmund’s. 


XirANTED,  a First-class  PAINTER,  to 

^Vy  _TAKE  CHARGE,  as  Working  Foreman,  of  tbe  PAINTING, 


. ELMSLIE  4 FRANET, 


WANTED,  a MANAGING  CLERK,  in 

an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s  Office.  Must  understand 
levelling,  be  a good  draughtsman,  quick  and  oocreot  at  figure),  and  be 
ble  to  estimate  and  measure  up  work.— Address,  X.  X.  A.  Office  of 
The  Builder."  


N ARCHITECT  at  the  West-End  is  in 

WANT 

neatly  and  writ 
expected  to  A 
Eegeufs-park. 


A" 


a ASaiaTAST,  who  c 
',r  hand.— Address,  in  o 
are  of  Mr.  Richards, 


trace  aud  copy  drawings 

rrlting,  staling  salary 

Cumberland-market, 


c- 


!LERK  of  the  WORKS.— WANTED, 


an 

_ experienced  Person,  practically  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
. -ary  branch  of  bnUdiug,  to  TAKE  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  Erec- 
tion of  a House  in  the  Country,  to  be  erected  either  by  contract  or 
otherwise.  No  one  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the 
) strictest  investigation  for  honesty  and  efficiency.— Address,  G.  T 
Post-office,  Gloucester. 


TO  SURVETORV  ASaiSTANTS. 

WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Estate  Agent 

and  Surveyor,  a well -qualified  CLERK,  of  more  than  average 
general  intelligence  and  gentleiusiily  addrea«,  who  has  been  tbo- 
roughly  well  trained  iu  some  well-known  office,  and  bears  a high 
cbaraiter.  He  mutt  be  able  to  manage  the  general  routine  of  otfiee 
work  and  correspoudence  In  a pTinoipol’a  absence,  to  get  up  particu- 
lars of  sale,  4c,  If  in  addition  be  were  qualified  to  value  dilapida- 
tions and  fixtures,  and  to  carry  oat  occasional  architectural  work  on 
building  estates  it  would  be  an  advant  tge,  but  this  D not  essentlaL 
All  applications  mu-t  fully  sta’e  previous  engagemente  and  terms 
expected.  — AddreM,  D,  H.  E.  ’’  Estates  GnasMe  " Office,  200,  Fleet- 
street.  EC. 


wanted,  a good  FOREMAN  to 

YY  CHARGE  of  the  ERECTION  of  a Sew  BUI 


D.— Apply  at  4,  Wood-street,  Westm 


TAKE 

BUILDING,  Ut 


WANTED,  a PAINTER,  for  the  Sussex 

Lunatic  Asylum.  A country  tradesman  who  uuder#tands 


476 


THE  BUILDEE. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

■wanted,  by  a practical  PLUMBER,  a r 

VV  constant  SITUATION  or  JOa  Town  or  country.— Address, 
•tatlDg  wages  given,  to  W.  11.  23,  Biiudley-atreet,  Harrow-road,  Pad-  t 
dingtoQ,  W.  fl 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  8UEVRYOR8,  AND  BUILDERS. 

\X7  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  ENGAGE-  " 

VV  MENT  In  either  of  the  above  offices.  Is  cjulckand  expe- 
rienced. Good  references,— For  terms,  4c.  address  90S,  Office  of  " The  ] 
Builder." 

ttr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  OAEPEN- 

VV  TER'S  and  JOINER'S  WORK.  Would  undertake  the  fluiili- 
Ing  of  Cstcawea  by  contract,  labour  only,  or  as  Out  door  Foremsn.—  j 
Address,  Mr.  COOK.  1,  Hidley-street  South,  Kmlisli-towu,  N.W.  ^ 

VST  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  old  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS-  Fitst-clasa  reference 
given.— Address,  B.  P.  Peat-offlee,  Forest-gate,  B-sex. 

\17 ANTED,  by  a Young  JIan,  aged  24,  a .. 

VV  BIIUATION  os  TIMEKEEPER,  or  any  place  of  truvt.  Good  ^ 

references  and  Becuri'y.—AddreBS,  Q.  D.  J.  8,  Duke-streot,  Blooms-  ’ 
bnry.W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■\17ANTED,  by  a Teetotaller,  a permanent 

VV  SITUATION,  In  or  nenr  London,  as  Psperhanger.  Painter,  ^ 
I.,eail  and  Siv»h  Glazier.  Can  make  himself  generally  useful.— Apply 
t..  IT  r Mr  n-ipiry,  13.  New  North-street,  Bed  Lion-square.  W.C.  t 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\'\7ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Bricklayer,  a - 

VV  SITUATION  a»  FOREMAN,  or  Geneial  Superinteiideut  of 
Works,  sewerage  or  ctherwi.e.  or  would  take  Ihe  .Management  of  a . 
Euslnese.  Country  pirferred.— Address,  J.  P.  Esmond  Dairy,  14, 
Eoinond-roed,  Victoria  Park,  N.E. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

V V WORKS.  In  the  We-t  of  England  preferred.  Good  refer-  “ 
eiice*  as  to  ability  and  suitability. — Address,  G.  Z.  J.  462,  OldKent- 
rOKd,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a g 

VV  competent  OUT-DOOR  MANAGER,  who  It  also  experienced  w 

In  quantilvUkitig,  measuring  up  works,  and  eslimatinr.  Tentimony  n 
a«  to  ability  aud  integrity  unexcejiUonable. — Address,  J.  Z.  G.  462,  * 

Old  Keut-ioad,  S.E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\T7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA-  ^ 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER.— Address,  W.  H.  8,  Thomas  street,  1 
Kennlrgton  Park.  ® 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■\‘\7ANTED,  by  the  Adverti.ser,  aged  33,  a 

VV  Carpenterand  Joloer.aBE-ENGAGEMF.xNT  as  GENERAL  _ 

FOREMAN.  Just  completed  a large  Job  for  a highly  respecUble  „ 
Loudon  firm.  Town  or  couotry.  No  obj  cllon  to  go  abroad.  Good  , 
te*tiraooiB'«.— Addre*!,  B.  H.  20.  Jubilee-place.  Klng't-road,  Chelica. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\Y7ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Good  references  from  present  cm-  r 
ployera  and  others.  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  34.— Addreis,  J.  A.  3 i 
Browniwood-lerrace,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  I 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

■\Ti7  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

VV  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well  vetted  in.  and  can  practically  c 
carry  out.  land  surveying,  levelling,  settiog  out  curves.  !nrfsce 
wldlhs,  wriliog  specifications,  measuring  work,  Ac.  I*  a moderate  . 
draughtsman,  and  accustomed  to  sup'riiit-snd  work.  No  objection  to 
find  bis  own  iu»tnimenl«.  Good  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B,  Mr.  0. 
Berk's,  Mantbor|>e-road.  Grantham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

^HE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  is  open  to  an 

1.  BNGAOE.MENT.  Is  wi-U  up  in  perspective,  can  take  and  lay 
down  plaus,  fair  colourist,  aud  Is  tnorouehly  conversant  with  the 
general  rnullne  of  an  architect'*  office.— Address,  F.  B.  F.  4,  South- 
creacjnt,  Bedford-square,  W.C. 

• TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^HE  Advertiser  is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGE- 

L MENT  as  ASSISTANT.  Is  a good  draughUman.  Coraptent 
to  undertake  working,  detail,  and  peripectlvo  drawings,  etching!, 
or  colouring  sirae.  Mapping  aud  surveying  of  land  or  properly.— 
Address,  T.  J.  K .5.3.  Rlverh dl-sireet.  Wandswortli-road.  S. 

r 1 iJdE  Advertiser  is  OPEN  to  a SITUATION 

JL  as  MANAGER,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by 
trade.  Steady  m.au.  Fa'ary  moderate.  References  given.— Address, 

B.  31.Camden-Btreet,  Islington. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T'HE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

|_  MENT  a*  Resident  or  Coutractor*  ENGINEER.  Has  had 
charge  of  reveral  extensive  works.  Thoroughly  up  In  Burveyliig. 
levelling,  quautitlei.  Ironwork,  4c.  Dodersfande  French  well.  Flret- 
class  reference*.— Address,  970,  Office  of  "The  Bnilder.” 

TO  CONTBACrORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  SMITHS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  WANTS  a SITUATION 

1 a*  a FIRST-CLASS  FOREMAN,  or  as  Working  Foreman,  cr 
as  Leadiug  Hand,  Can  tak-j  the  work  by  the  piece  or  sub-contract. 
Labour  only.— Address,  L.  0.  5,  Elizabeth  terrace,  Camliia-road,  Blue 
Anchor- road.  Bermondsey. 

TO  FIRMS  OR  COMPANIES. 

^HE  Advertiser  has  been  many  years 

1.  engaged  In  gas  making  and  fitting,  beating  by  hot  water,  4c. 

Has  bad  great  experience  In  the '■orklng,  management,  and  repairs 

of  machinery,  aud  de»lrea  BEE.NGAGEMENT.  Hsa  nn‘Xceptlou- 
able  reference  and  teatlmonlala.— Address,  T.  J.  Poat-offlee,  Dlvlsion- 
’ street,  Sheffield. 

TO  AECHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^HE  Advertiser  desiies  a SITUATION  in 

X an  Architect’s  or  Surveyor's  Office.  Has  been  nearly  six  year* 

In  the  profestlon,  and  Is  a good  draughtsman,  and  good  aud  rapid 
penman.  Good  r.-fecencea.  Moderate  salary. — Address,  J.  C.  No.  2u, 
n Pembtuke-road.  Keuslngun,  W. 

TO  AECHITKCrS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  ofiers  his  ASSISTANCE 

1 from  SEVEN  to  TEN  In  the  evening,  to  PREPARE  COMPE- 
TITION or  other  DRAWINGS,  SPECIFICAXIONd.  4j.— Addre**,  89-2, 
i Office  of  " The  BuUder." 

'''  TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

- npE^IPORARY  ASSISTANCE  rendered  to 

■ Builders  iomakiogup  their  books,  in  preparing  plans,  speclflca- 
* tiuua,  aud  eatioiste*,  superinteudlng  aud  measuring  up  of  works,  aud 
J luiclng  of  qnanUtie*.  at  a modei-ate  charge.— AdJreje,  A.  B,  PoBl- 
u office,  Maldon-road.NW. 

[June  23,  1866. 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 

He  ronit  have  n tborongh  kuowledge  of  the  bUBlne!*,  and  hr 
♦ipetieDced  In  Interior  dei'oratioa.— Apply,  hy 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  No.  gj,  Old  CavendiBh-a' 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

Office  In  the  Cltv,  an  ASSISTANT,  capable  of  making  »nr- 
veye,  plane,  and  working  drawiugi — Apply  by  letter  to  li.  S.  cate  of 
Housekeeper,  IOa,  King's  Arms-yard,  Mooigate-Btreet. 


TO  ABCHITECTURAT.  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  assist 

in  the  preparation  of  perspective,  contract,  and  working 
drawing*.— Apply,  stating  age.  qualifications,  experience,  and  lalary, 
to  Meesr*.  PEITCHEIT  S SON,  Darllngtoin 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  for  a London  Office,  an  experi- 
enced draughtsman.  He  most  understand  pera]xroi!ve 
drawing,  and  details  of  iron  roofs  and  general  Iron  work,  and  will  be 
required  to  produce  original  design*  for  conservatorie*.  4e.  and  pre- 
pare working  plan*.  Siiecitnen  skeUhe*  are  invited,  which  will  be 
promptly  returned.— Apply,  s'ating  age,  salary,  and  last  two  em- 
ployer*, to  T.  H.  1'.  DENNIS,  Horticultural  Engineer.  Chelmsford. 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  an 

efficient  GOTHIC  ASSISTANT.— Apply  hy  letter,  slating 
qualifications  and  salary,  to  K.  K.  Mr.  Uttlirg'*,  3,  P.aUgrave-place, 
Strand  W C. 


efficient,  energetic  Man, 

VV  Joiner  bv  trade,  a RE-KNGAQEMBNT  n*  GENERAL 


WANTED,  by 

tV  Oenersl  Smith,  Ga*f 


good 

1.  Oasfitter.  bellban 
WORKING  FOREMAN.  Five  years' 


Hot-water  and 


tc.  a SITUATION  as 
rence.-Addrees,  C.  W.  6, 
Isllogtoo,  N. 


■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TV  shop.  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  works.  A 


carpenter  and  jainei  by  trade.  Age  <8.  WeU  up  in  setting  out 
making  working  drawlugr,  4c.  Good  references.— Address,  I.  W.  L 
44,  Diummond  street,  En^ton-SQuare, 


TO  ARCBTEECrS,  8URVETORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 


■\;\7' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  : 

y V folly  competent  ASSIRTANT.— Address,  SURVEYOR.  No.  S 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a tboroughly  experienced 

Man,  a SITUATION  a*  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or 
to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  A carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Good 
reference  if  required. — Address,  E.  J.  S.  31,  Hampden-street,  Somers 
Town.  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  PAINTERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-rate 

y V GRAINF.R  and  PLAIN  WEIIEE.— Address,  W.  F.  No.  S2, 


Ssli.t.ury-etr. 


■t,  Portman-market. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  by  a thorough  PLUIMBER,  or 

Three-branch  Hand,  a CONSTANCY.  Has  no  oijection  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.— Address,  B.  Z.  33,  New  street  Mewr, 
Dyrset-sqaare,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  energetic, 

practical  War.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  FORE- 
WAN.or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Lai  go  job  preferred.  Carpetter  aud 
joiner  by  trade.  First-class  tesliinonlaU  and  reference.  Tor 
country.— Addr. SB,  923.  Office  of"  The  Builder," 


TO  SAW-MILL  OWNERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  experienced 

WORKMAN,  a SITUATION  a*  a HILL  SAWYER  

ener,  Frame  or  Bench  Worker.  Good  reference  giron. — Addre 
FoBt-office,  Canning-town,  London,  R. 


WANTED,  by  an  active  Man  (strictly  sober), 

a SITUATION,  a*  GENERAL  CARPENTER  aud  JOINER. 
Has  a good  general  knowledge  of  Building  Irsdrs.  able  to  conduct 
buildings  from  plans,  or  make  plans  from  rough  rketebes,  and  willing 
to  make  himself  generally  oteful.  Wages  required,  not  less  than  30s, 
per  week.— Address,  X Y,  16,  White  CoudoU-street.  Islington,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


yy  SITUATION,  OB  CLERK.  Fair  draughtsman,  and  fully  . 
venant  with  the  general  routlue  of  a Bulldet's'office. — Add.eBi,  A Z. 
3,  fit.  James’*  Cottages,  St.  Janiee'B.road.  Holloway. 


. . SURVEYING  ASSISTANf  in  either  of  the  above  ofilces. 
Understand*  levelling  and  the  other  brancbeB  of  the  i rofesBlonof  Laii ' 
Surveyor.  Good  reference!.— Addreaa,  H.  W.  3,  Union-court,  01 
Broad -street,  E.C. 


"WANTED,  <a  SITUATION  as  CLERK, 

VV  TRAVELLER  and  SALtSMAN  to  a Timber  Merchant, 


. . _ T Merchant, 

Mnnsging  Clerk  to  a Builder.  Seven  years  In  last  Bitoatioii.  First- 
class  references. — Address,  Box  71.  Post.offlca.  Woli 


TO  BUILDERS. 


VV  SITUATION  SB  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Chi 
of  a Job.  la  a good  workman  in  atairs,  boxing  shutters,  e hop  fr.i: 
and  the  gecrral  work  of  the  building.— Address,  T.  T.  15,  Hano 
square,  KeDtilngcon-park. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS.^ 

I Advertiser  is  open  for  an  immedia 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Man,  aged  20.  In  the  CARPENTERING  a 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  exp 

rienced  General  ASBistant  la  at  liberty,  A good  deatgn 
louriat,  and  peisi>ectlve  draughtsmao.  and  thoroughly  convi 
ith  the  varloua  duties  of  an  office,  and  also  experienced  in  ooi 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

, FIRST-CLASS  QUANTITY  SIN 

L VEYOB  would  be  happy  to  do  bualneaa  at  a very  moder, 
centage.or  by  the  day.  Satisfactory  references  given.— Addre 
W.  T.  Post-office,  Queen-street,  City.  N.B.  Railvrny  compen 
13  valued. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  married,  desires  a El 

ENGAGEMENT  In  one  of  the  above  offleea.  In  dtawli 
iitiug,  So.  St  a moderate  sslary.  Good  rcfeieuces  where  last  e 


A 


GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  six  yea 

In  a Builder's  Office,  and  six  vears  wUh  an  Architect  a 
•eyor,  Is  in  WANT  of  an  KNOAOEMENT.  Moderate  salary 


»,  975,  Olfieo  of"  The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

N efficient  CLERK  desires  a Rl 

L ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a fair  draughlBman.  First-clasa  teitln 
a.— Addresj,  K H.  U.  2.  Bretcen-terrace,  Kiog'a-road.  Chelsea. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

FIRST  - RATE  ARCHITBOTURA 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  op  in  construotion  and  design,  w 


vho  will  undertake  to  afford  him  opportunities  for  a pracili 
I luaintancc  with  Land  Surveying  and  LevelUug.  MiJIanl  Cou 

es  preferred.— Adilre«e,  J.  C.  Post-office,  Bromsgrovc. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

N ARCHITECT,  with  large  Practice  i 

the  Midland  Counties,  has  a VACANCY  for  an  INDOt 

■UPIL,  who  muBt  be  a good  draoghUman  aud  have  a taste  for  t 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORB. 

N ENGINEER,  temporarily  engaged  ■ 

_ ,1)0  country,  l*  open  to  air  ENG  AG  SMBNT  as  an  ASSISTAN 
ENGINEER  to  a CONTRACTOR.  Experienced  in  diniuago  a 
iterworks.  Salary  required  moderate.  Good  testimonials.  Seenr 
necessary. — Address,  N,  W.  Post  office,  Dover. 


A 


N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  w 

L shortly  require  nn  ENO-AGEMENT  in  I ondotL  He  has  be 
some  years  in  the  offleea  of  eminent  archltecu.  and  is  accuatoin 
K>th  the  Italian  and  Gothic  Btjle*.— Address,  R.  8.  T.  cate  of  J 


NEAT  and  Clean  GRAINER  ar 


) S DRAUGHTSMAN  or  CLERK 

y WORKS.-Eeqnired,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  ' 
ivo,  In  town  or  country. — Address,  A.  No.  16.  .Rich-terrl 


TO  DECOBATORS,  CAR1NET-MAKBR8,  &0. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  of  go. 

address,  intelligent  buBiness  habits,  clever  at  * 

. — rUATION.  l!  quite  willlDg 
ry.  Best  reference.  Becuritj 
ion  Ofove.  London. 


A 

ventioD,  wishes  a Perma 
eke  himself  useful.  Town 


An  Architect,  of  many  years’  experient 

who  has  recently  terminated  a simiUr  engagement,  la  deslr 
wuuos*  r j u .VJ  .n  CHUICT’  ..r  . Pr.ivliieUI  PR. 


UitClbnAlj  01  an  AWEiUl  r\.**  X e,  a.  - -- 

8,  primarily,  DELTA.  329,  Ursdford-B  reel,  BUm 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


y V CLERK  of  WORKS,  < 
Joiner  by  trade.  Good  referenc 
gardens.  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


ral  Foreman  to  a Build*  r 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 


TST ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y V TION  In  a Civil  Engineer's  or  Surveyor’s  Office.  He  cad 


»uivey,  level,  draw  plans,  trace*.  4e.  ana  naa  a ino 
the  French  language.  aci|ulred  in  Paris  No  ohjec 
Address,  R.  L.  D.  836,  Old  Kent  road,  S.E. 


TO  GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  FITTERS  AND  BELLHANOERS. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGI.SEEUS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


w 


. . ENG-AGEMENP  In  the  Office  of  the  above, 
draughtsman  and  quick  at  figures.  Has  had  five  years' 
railway,  gas,  aud  bridge  ehgiueerlDg,  aud  in  the  laytug  oi 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  TIME  and 

STORE  KEEPEP,.  No  objection  tocGUUtry.  Goodrefereucfc- 
for  sobriety  and  trust.— Addrts!,  N.  N.  14,Clayton-»lreet,C*l<dolii4U' 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  CABINET  MAKERS. 

A YOUTH,  aged  18,  wishes  to  APPRB. 

TICE  himself  to  the  above  line.  Can  write  a good  hand,  i 
is  quick  at  arithmellc.  Hi*  friends  will  give  a premium.  No  age 
■ ■ H-  O.  64,  High-street,  Marylebouo. 


A 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN  requires  a SITDATIC 

in  the  office  of  either  of  the  above.  Can  trace,  and  Is  a 8 
in  and  accountant.  Five  years  with  lost  employer.  Exce’l 
Address.  O.  C.  6.  LitUe  BUnbope  street,  May-fair,  W. 


A YOUTH,  aged  17,  wishes  to  obtain  E. 

PLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER'S  LABOURER  In  a builder’s  y 
Apply  to  A.  B,  1,  Montpelier-plscB,  Bromptou,  S.W. , 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ASSISTANT  desires  a EE-ENGAG 

MENT  as  DRAWING  ASSISTANT,  ts  a good  draughton 
well  up  In  colouring  and  perspective.  Good  references.— Add 
F.  J.  C.  Moroliigton  Library.  Uominglon 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  39,  is  in  want  of  a 

RE  ENGAGEMENT,  as  AGENT  or  GENERAL  hOREMAN. 
Fighteen  year*'  expeileuca  on  railway  and  large  public  works;  a 
Iboioughly  practical  man.  well  up  in  all  br.uiches  of  building  axd 
nurveylng,  messuring,  ond  eBtiuisting.  Fiist-claes  reference*  from 
large  Loud  u lirma,— Addicts,  L.  W.  J.  71,  DruHiiiiuLd-BUeet, 
Loudon,  N.W. 


* PEACTIOAL  LAND  and  ENGINE^ 

/\  INQ  SURVEYOR,  who  Is  conversant  with  Betting  out 
meMUrlug  up  works,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Field  or  t 
work.  EugH  h or  foreign,- Addres!.  J.  L M.  16,  Regeut-sgaare.  > 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N ASSISTANT  requires  an  ENG  AC 

k MENT.  Qualifications.— fair  working  aud  detail  drawl 
pei'BpecUve,  4c. — Addrear,  A.  H.  Mr.  Arnold'!,  163,  Gray  s- 


NO  SHUTTBB  BARS. 


ENNINGS’S  BHOP-SHUTTER  SHI 


pv  SHOP  SHUTTERSare  SHOD  aud  SECURED  by  the  abot 
HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUC! 
SHUTTER  BAR.  Shop*  referred  to  In  every  public  street  In  Loi 
When  ordering  the  sbovo,  nend  FtNISHto  THICKNESS  OJ 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Bold  by  all  Ironmongers,  aud  the  luveutor 


GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Engineoring  Depot,  Palace  H 
Stangate.  Lambeth,  S. 


Whi 


June  30,  1866.] 
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The  Art-Union  in  Parliament. 


EN  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Art- 
Union  Laws,  appoint- 
ed by  tho  House  of 
Commons  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  namely, — 
Mr.  W.  M.  Buoknall 
(of  the  Board  of 
Trade) ; Mr.  James 
Pelham,  jun.,  of  Li- 
who  told  some  strange  stories  of  pro- 
Art-Unions ; Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B. ; Mr. 
R.A. ; Mr.  M.  A.  Hayes  (Dublin); one 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  London  Art- 
(Mr.  Godwin);  Professor  Donaldson; 
Warrington  (Home  Office)  ; Mr.  Agnew 
; and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
first  witness,  Mr.  Bucknall,  came  down 
condemn  the  whole  system,  and  certainly 
some  remarkable  statements.  He  asserted 
Art-Unions  were  not  “ now  doing  anything 
I all  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  establish- 
ibnb;’'  and  at  tho  same  time  showed  that 
b had  an  entire  misconception  of  what  that 
^ject  was : for  he  said  it  was  mainly  to 
3jtain  a sale  for  expensire  pictures  that  Art- 
ioions  were  established.  He  asserted  that 
.e  amount  of  the  subscriptions  in  the  Art. 


inion  of  London  had  not  increased  from  the 
t'St  year  it  was  established  (though  the 
cmount  in  the  first  year  was  4891.  and  the 
anount  this  year  was  13,6841.),  and  deduced 
Dom  his  statement  that  “ the  public  have 
i*rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  of 
lanning  are  very  bad  in  these  Art-Unions.”  He 
aserted  that  141  guineas  were  subscribed  by  the 
}iblic  to  pay  for  a 251.  picture ! and  by  other 
limilar  statements,  — however  qualified  after- 
rards  when  questioned  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,— led  them  in  their  report  to  make  the 
■pry  erroneous  statement,  that  “ the  chance 
i^inst  winning  a prize  in  the  London  Art- 
i nion  is  99  to  1.”  Looking  to  the  report  of  last 
lear,  or  the  year  before,  it  will  be  seen  there 
3aa  1 prize  to  every  11  subscribers;  each  of 
inese  11,  moreover,  having  received  a work  of 
rt  worth  more  than  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
ipription. 

il  Mr.  Bucknall  went  on  to  say,  that  the  entire 
iwult  of  the  exemption  of  Art-Unions  from  the 
twttery  Laws  was  “ to  encourage  a spirit  of 
rambling that  he  classed  the  Art-Union  of 
inondon  in  precisely  the  same  category  with  the 
illhilling  Art-Unions ; and  he  gravely  propounded 
:a  his  desire,  that  the  laws  protecting  Art-Unions 
arom  the  operations  of  the  Lottery  Laws  should 
»e  abolished  ; aiA  that  the  Lottery  Laws  should 
/e  got  rid  of  altogether ! The  Board  of  Trade 
nave  been  lax  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
Under  the  Art-Union  Laws;  injurious  abuses 
•aavo  been  permitted ; and  so  one  of  their  officers 
ntomes  down  to  speak  thus. 
il  Mr.  Cole’s  evidence  appears  chiefly  intended  to 
■!'how,  what  we,  at  any  rate,  have  never  assisted 


in  denying,  that  the  Department  of  Art  is  a 
valuable  institution,  and,  beyond  that,  to  de- 
nounce the  immorality  of  the  principle  involved 
in  Art-Unions.  When  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
operation  of  Art-Unions  in  improving  the  public 
taste,  he  said,— 

“ The  opinion  I hold  abont  Art-Unions  Tory  mnch 
agrees  with  an  opinion  asked  by  St.  Panl.  I think  that 
you  must  not  Bin  that  grace  may  abound  ; and  although  I 
do  not  depreciate  such  an  Art-Union  as  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  which  I believe  haa  a good  effect  in  its  way,  still 
my  objection  begins  at  tho  earliest  point,  andl  think  that 
the  end  does  not  justify  the  means. 

Yon  are  speaking  of  the  moral  effect  of  Art-Unions  ?— 
Yes  : I think  nobody  can  say  that  much  good  results  from 
accidentally  getting  possession  of  a picture;  because 
when  it  is  got,  it  is  perhaps  sold,  but  if  it  be  kept  and 
looked  at  by  the  possessor,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  then 
I suppose,  on  the  whole,  some  good  comes  out  of  it," 

He  further  thought  Art-Unions  artistically 
harmless  ; *'  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,”  and  “ an  unjustifiable  exemption  from 
■ tho  operation  of  the  lottery  laws.”  Mr.  Cole  was 
, curious  as  to  who  the  Art-Union  of  London  sub- 
scribers are.  He  says, — 

“I  looked  through  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the  year 
1865,  to  see  if  I could  make  out  what  class  of  people 
seemed  to  support  it.  The  conclusion  to  which  I csrae 
was,  that  they  are  of  the  lower  middle  class,  in  country 
towns,  for  the  most  part.  Out  of  10,000  subscribers,  I 
only  found  a bishop,  a few  peers,  two  membors  of  Parlia- 
ment, seTen  baronets,  and  only  twenty-oue  persons  whose 
names  were  at  all  known,  I should  think,  beyond  their 
immediate  locality.  So  that  I do  not  think  it  has  much 
hold  upon  what  you  would  consider  to  be  persona  of 
influence." 

The  statement  is  not  quite  correct : we  need 
only  point  to  the  names  of  the  forty-three  gentle- 
men forming  the  council  of  the  Association  to 
prove  this ; but  to  tbe  extent  that  it  is  correct  it 
shows  that  the  Art-Union  has  precisely  achieved 
tbe  object  it  set  out  with  iu  the  original  address 
issued  in  1836,  namely,  “to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  and  who  look  to  them  for 
their  most  permanent  enjoyments.”  It  had 
been  asserted  by  a committee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  speaking  of  such  associations  (and 
on  whose  report,  indeed,  the  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don was  established),  that  “the  smallness  of 
the  contributions  required  would  bring  together 
a large  mass  of  subscribers,  many  of  whom, 
without  such  a system  of  association  wonld 
never  have  become  patrons  of  the  arts.”  Mr. 
Cole’s  analysis  proves  how  exactly  this  is  the 
case.  We  will  not  comment  on  Mr.  Cole’s  reply 
to  the  remark  that  “ having  engravings  on  walls 
would  be  no  proof  of  a taste  for  art,” — “I  do 
not  think  it  is  a great  proof  of  a taste  for  art ; 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  people  are  not 
taught  a little  by  seeing  engravings  on  a wall.” 
We  should  suppose  not,  considering  Mr.  Cole’s 
advocacy  of  museums ; it  was  probably  a hasty 
observation, 

Mr.  Redgrave,  in  his  evidence,  stated  very 
positively,  that  because  the  highest  - priced 
pictures  were  purchased  before  the  Art-Union 
subscribers  could  make  their  selection  (sold  off 
tbe  easel,  iu  fact),  they  only  obtained  low-class 
pictures,  and  fostered  mediocrity.  At  that  very 
minute  a prize-holder  in  the  London  Art-Union 
was  purchasing  at  the  Royal  Academy  a picture 
by  Mr.  Redgrave,  called  “ The  Doomed  Tree.”  Is 
Mr.  Redgrave  contented  to  call  this  low-class  art, 
because  it  was  only  priced  at  55  guineas  ? Other 
subscribers  were  selecting  the  works  of  G.  C. 
Stanfield,  F.  W.  Hnlme,  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  Mrs. 
Robbinson,  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Niemann,  Tennant, 
Syer,  Cobbett,  J.  F.  Herring,  C.  Danby,  Colling- 
wood  Smith,  Birkett  Foster,  Henry  Warren, 
Vacher,  Maplestone,  D.  Cox,  and  of  many  other 
well-known  excellent  artists ; while  tho  council 
of  the  Art-Union  was  handing  a cheque  for 
2,0001.  to  Mr.  Macliae,  for  his  “Death  of 
Nelson.” 

“ It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  art-unions,” 
said  the  same  witness,  “ that  they  must  be 
popular,  and  appeal  to  a low  class  of  taste ; and 
I cannot  conceive  that  they  very  much  improve 
that  taste.  A bast  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a very  good  thing  to  have,  from  a 
feeling  of  loyalty ; but  I would  rather  see  a fine 


antique  bust  in  the  possession  of  a poor  man,  or 
a copy  of  a fine  antique  bust,  if  the  object  is  to- 
cultivate  his  taste  for  art.”  Mr.  Redgrave 
forgets  that, — 

“ The  Art-Union  of  London  was  established  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  and  love  of  tho  fine  arts,  and  their 
general  advancement  in  the  British  empire,  by  a icide 
difusion  ot  works  qf  native  artiits ; and  to  elevate  art  and 
encourage  its  professors,  by  creating  an  increased  de- 
mand for  their  works,  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  public." 

Iu  truth,  however,  while  the  Council  of  the 
Art-Union  have  distributed  180  busts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  produced  for  tliom  by  an 
English  artist,  they  have  spread  over  tho 
country  and  its  dependencies  some  thousands 
of  the  finest  antique  busts,  those  of  Clytie,  the 
Apollo,  the  Ajax,  and  others. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  laid  before  the  committee  a general 
statement  of  the  objects  and  operations  of  tbe 
Association.  When  asked  if  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  use  a lottery  in  order  to  promote 
art,  he  said, — 

“I  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  reached 
the  thousands  of  persons  whom  wo  reach  by  any  other 
means  than  those  we  adopt. 

You  take  advantage  of  their  love  of  gambling,  in  fact, 
to  raise  their  taste  ?— I have  said  before,  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  love  of  gambling  in  tho  case;  there  is  just 
a spice  of  chance  about  it ; but  they  subscribe  for  the 
print  or  the  book,  and  tho  Committee  may  see  the  prints 
round  the  room  which  have  been  given  to  tho  subscribers 
in  different  years  ; some  of  them  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced for  less  than  a guinea  and  a half  or  two  guineas 
each,  and  when  a mao  gets  that  for  a guinea,  he  takes  the 
chance  very  calmly  of  having  a prize  in  addition.  To  talk 
of  immorality  in  a case  of  that  sort,  in  a country  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  staked  upon  horse-racing  every 
year  seems  to  me  perfectly  absurd. 

I suppose  you  consider  that  the  prints  of  an  Art-Union, 
must  be  of  a popular  character?— The  names  of  artists 
whose  works  have  been  at  different  times  selected,  are 
Hilton,  Turner,  Maclise,  Leich,  O’Neil,  Cnllcott,  Lee, 
Frith,  Mulready,  Webster,  Stanfield,  Landseer,  and  other 
painters  of  eminence. 

You  do  not  consider  that  their  pain  tings  are  of  a popular 
character,  but  that  they  are  not  of  tho  highest  style  of 
art  ? — They  are  of  the  highest  style  to  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land. if  a higher  style  is  desireJ,  it  must  be  sought  from 
artists  other  than  those  now  painting  in  England. 

Would  you  say  that  the  Art-Unions  of  England  had 
degraded  art  ?— 1 am  quite  sure  that  the  Art-Union  of 
London  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  degrading  art. 

Would  you  class  those  artists  to  whom  you  have  referred 
with  Hallaelle,  Titian,  or  Michelaugelo  ? — I am  afraid 
we  have  no  Rafi'aelle,  and  no  Titian.  We  have  recently 
engraved  Mr.  Maclise’s  ‘ Hamlet.’ 

it  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  country  to  appreciate  that 
style  ?— It  is  not  produced. 

And  perhaps  if  it  were  produced,  it  would  not  bo  appre- 
ciated ? — 1 think  it  would  be  ; I think  anything  that  is  one, 
soon  would  be  appreciated ; it  is  first  pointed  out  by  those- 
who  can  appreciate  it,  and  then  tbe  multitude  follows. 

Would  It  obtain  as  ready  a sale  ?~It  would  obtain  it 
ultimately.” 

Amongst  the  papers  put  in  by  him  'was  one 
ebowing  tho  remarkable  fact  that  tho  sum  of 
15,1101.  has  been  added  by  prizeholders  to  the 
amount  allotted  to  them  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art.  He  quoted  part  of  the  Royal 
Charter  granted  to  the  Association,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  the  Association  occupied 
an  independent  position : and  said,  “ I wish  to 
add,  on  the  part  of  all  my  colleagues,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  tbe  Art-Union  of  London.  We  simply 
work  for  the  love  of  the  thing  and  belief  in  its- 
usefulness.” 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  tho  important  eliects  produced 
by  the  Art-Union  of  London.  Speaking  of  its 
mode  of  operation,  he  stated, — 

" The  object  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  to  create  a 
love  for  art  among  tho  masses,  and  to  convey  a certain 
degree  of  instruction  gradually  by  the  diffusion  among 
our  IZ.OOO  or  16,000  subscribers  of  objects  of  art,  render- 
ing good  art  cheap,  and  cheap  art  good,  thus  superseding 
the  miserable  engravings  of  past  periods,  miserable  in 
design,  in  subject,  and  execution,  and  replacing  the  paltry 
and  bi^  plaster  ornaments  to  the  objects  of  domestic  use 
of  former  times  by  artistically  designed  statuettes,  busts, 
tazze,  and  other  light  productions,  executed  in  metal  or 
in  parian,  by  the  firms  of  Minton,  Copeland,  Brown, 
Westead,  &c.,  whose  articles  have  become  improved, 
stimulated  by  the  impulse  wo  have  given  them." 

Speaking  of  the  pains  taken  to  secure  good 
works,  he  said, — 

“ In  some  instances  we  buy  the  original  picture  or  the 
copyright  of  the  productions  of  an  eminent  artist — as 
Leslie,  Howard,  Goodall,  Pickersgill,  Maclise.  Haglm, 
and  others,  already  named  by  Mr.  Godwin.  When  tho 
great  competition  of  cartoons  and  models  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  occurred,  we  appointed  a committee  to 
select  from  the  premiated  designs  the  following  : — * Cceur 
de  Lion,’  by  Cross;  ‘Death  of  Harold,’  by  Pickcrsgil! ; 
‘St.  Cecilia,’  by  Tenniel  (those  are  pictures) ; ' Eagle- 
slayer  ’ by  Bell;  ‘ Youth  at  the  Stream,’  by  Foley  (sculp- 
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ture).  More  recently  wo  went  to  the  Honao  of  Lords, 
and  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Maelise  for  engraving  bis 
two  large  national  subjects.  So  that  we  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  get  the  very  best  subjects." 

He  thought  the  result  of  the  Art-Union 
London  being  suppressed,  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  masses  of  the  middling  class.  We  have 
not,  as  in  the  Continental  provincial  towns, 
museums  and  galleries  of  art  and  science,  where 
the  masses  may  freely  enter,  and  be  delighted 
and  instructed  by  the  contemplation  of  works  of 
art.  In  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Lyons,  and  other 
cities  of  France,  they  have  collections,  not  only 
of  fine  works  of  art  in  general,  but  frequently 
of  pictures  and  statuettes  by  the  townsmen, 
who  have  risen,  to  great  fame.  Devonshire  is 
celebrated  for  the  many  eminent  artists  it  has 
produced,  as  Reynolds,  Northcote,  Eastlake, 
Brockedon,  and  others  of  not©  j but  there  is 
no  gallery  at  Exeter  or  Plymouth  containing 
their  works,  and  rocalliug  their  worth  to  their 
fellow  towns-  and  country-men. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  gave  strong  evidence  as  to 
the  great  value  of  the  Art-Union;  showed  the 
extent  to  which  it  operated  in  promoting  a taste 
for  art  and  making  picture-buyers ; and  gave 
instances  of  tho  way  in  which  it  had  aided  rising 
young  artists  now  well  known. 

“The  pnzcbolders  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
exhibition;  they  have  a choice  of  all  the  exhibitions  in 
London;  and  in  the  water-colour  galleries,  I believe, 
there  are  works  by  well-known  men.  I ehould  not  like  it 
to  be  understood  that  they  are  merely  young  men's  works 
that  they  buy.  I pointed  to  young  men,  because  I feel 
that  BO  much  good  is  dono  to  them.  The  encouragement 
that  they  get  in  youth  is  very  valuable  to  them;  it  was 
to  me,  for  I sold  one  of  my  first  pictures  to  the  Art- 
TTnioo.  I felt  great  encooragement  from  that,  and  pro- 
bably some  of  my  successes  afterwards  may  be  attributed 
to  it." 

As  to  the  additions  made  by  prizeholders, — 

“ Thera  are  many  instances  of  Art-Union  priaeholders, 
adding  large  sums  to  their  prizes.  Mr.  Ward's  picture 
of  the  ‘Landing  of  James  II.,'  which  came  to  the  Ter- 
non  Gallery,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  had  a 
very  small  prize,  hut  he  adtfed,  I think,  300L  or  4001." 

Speaking  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Miller,  when  asked  if  the  value  of  it  was  less 
than  50,0001.,  Mr,  Frith  said, — 

“I  should  think  not,  but  I have  no  idea  without  going 
into  the  thing.  I know  all  the  pictures  very  well ; but  I 
think  if  Mr.  Miller  were  here,  ho  would  admit  that  a great 
deal  of  his  own  lore  of  art  sprang  originally  from  the 
diflosion  of  taste  by  the  Art-Union  uf  London.'* 

Mr.  Frith  said  ho  believed  an  appreciation  of 
art  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  he  attributed  this 
in  a great  measure  to  the  operations  of  tho  Art- 
Union  of  London. 

Half  a dozen  other  leading  artists  were  ready 
to  give  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  unnecessary  to  hear  them. 

In  their  report  the  committee  recommend, 
with  the  view  of  remedying  abases  proved  to 
exist,  the  enforcement  of  a series  of  regula- 
tions precisely  similar  to  those  followed  by 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  neither  more  nor 
leas  : and  they  would  impose  a penalty  on  any 
person  taking  part  in  the  management  of  an 
Art-Union  who  permitted  any  departure  from 
these  regulations.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  having  expressed, 
with  handsome  reservations  so  far  as  the 
managers  of  the  London  Art-Union  are  con- 
cerned, an  anxious  desire  “ to  send  all  the  art- 
unions  to  limbo  ” (a  place,  according  to  the 
dictionary,  " supposed  to  lie  on  the  edge  of 
hell”),  the  committee  oddly  enongh  propose 
that  Art-Unions  should  be  placed  under  the 
paternal  government  of  that  Department. 

Onr  own  impression  is,  that  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Home  Office  would  exercise  rightly 
the  powers  they  possess,  tho  swindles  that  have 
sprung  up  here  and  there  in  tho  guise  of  Art- 
Unions  might  be  prevented  without  any  fresh 
legislation. 

The  committee  deduce  from  the  evidence  that 
Art-Unions  aro  not  very  beneficial  to  artists,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  assistance  which  is  rendered 
to  artists  by  purchasing  their  pictures  for  prizes 
is  very  small  indeed.  Mr.  Frith,  E.A.,  gave  a 
very  different  opinion,  and  we  doubt  if  Mr. 


Elmore,  R.A.,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A,  and 
many  other  able  artists,  would  deny  that  the 
Art-Union  of  London  was  of  service  to  them  in 
early  life.  Let  us  see  precisely,  however,  what 


the  amount  of  the  money  assistance  alone  given 


to  artists  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  has  been. 
Going  carefully  through  the  whole  of  tho  reports, 
we  find  that  the  Association  has  paid  to  artists 

exhibiting  at  the 

Royal  Academy,  inclnding  for  copy- 

rights 

£515,353 

British  Institution  . 

16,851 

Society  of  British  Artists  ... 

50,968 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 

11,547 

colours 

13,752 

Portland  Gallery  ... 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Royal 

12,671 

Hibernian  Academy,  Society  of 
Female  Artists,  National  Compe- 
tition in  Westminster  Hall,  and 

the  Dudley  Gallery 

To  artists  who  submitted  works  to 

1,257 

them  in  competition 

While  the  amount  expended  in  the 

2,524 

production  of  engravings  has 
been  about 

90,000 

Making  a total  of  ...£257,920 
irrespective  of  the  expenditure  on  statuettes, 
bronzes,  and  other  works  of  fine  art.  Should 
the  committee  call  this  very  small  assistance  ? 

However,  we  have  probably  said  enough  for 
the  present ; at  any  rate,  our  space  is  exhausted. 
In  the  interest  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
good  effected  by  its  operations,  our  chief  quarrel 
with  the  committee  is,  that  though  this  Asso- 
ciation  is  throughout  the  evidence  called  the 
“model  Art-Union,”  and  the  excellence  of  its 
management  admitted  by  every  witness,  and 
.though  the  committee  were  aware  that  it  would 
not  be  affected  even  by  a repeal  of  the  Art- 
Union  Act,  being  founded  on  a Royal  Charter, 
they  have  in  their  report  mixed  it  up  with  all 
the  other  associations,  bad  and  good,  to  which 
the  term  Art-Union  has  been  applied,  giving  no 
single  word  of  recognition  to  the  body  of  gentle- 
men, who,  unpaid,  and  without  any  personal 
motive  but  of  desire  to  be  of  service,  have  for 
years  conducted  it. 

The  artists  of  the  metropolis,  if  they  wish  to 
retain  earnest  and  disinterested  workers  in  tho 
cause,  should  at  once  take  means  to  express  their 
opinion  on  tho  subject. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  in 
this  country  is  working  out,  among  other  things, 
a considerable  change  in  the  operations  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprise.  By  abridging, 
as  it  were,  both  time  and  space,  it  is  bringing 
the  various  classes  into  closer  connexion  and 
easier  communication  with  each  other, — the 
merchant  with  the  manufacturer,  the  consumer 
with  the  producer, — a circumstance  which,  of 
course,  is  mutually  beneficial,  and  of  advantage  ' 
to  the  community  at  large.  In  former  times  ■ 
there  were  needed  some  intermediate  stages 
between  these  two  commercial  classes.  The 
manufacturer  sold  his  ware  to  the  chapman,  who 
in  turn  transferred  it  to  the  merchant,  and 
thence  it  either  went  to  foreign  stores  or  home 
retail  establishments,  before  it  reached  the  actual 
consumer,  increasing,  of  course,  in  price  with 
each  transfer.  To  a considerable  extent  this  is 
still  the  case  in  many  branches  of  trade,  to  the 
injury  alike  of  fabricator  and  consumer,  both  of 
whom  have  to  sacrifice  a portion  of  their  legiti- 
mate profit  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  inter- 
mediate agents.  The  natural  effect  of  snob  a 
method  is  inevitably  to  encourage  the  substitu- 
tion of  inferior  merchandise,  to  the  injury  and 
inconvenience  of  society  at  large. 

Builders’  ironmongery  is  a case  in  point.  The 


manufacturer  produces  an  article  at  a fair 
market  price,  and  sells  it  to  the  factor;  the 
latter  puts  on  his  profit  of  10  or  13  per  cent., 
and  transfers  it  to  the  wholesale  ironmonger,  who, 
adding  his  commission  of  10  per  cent.,  hands  it 
over  to  the  retail  seller,  where  it  is  further  taxed, 
and  where  it  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  actual 
consumer.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  maker’s  price  was  11.,  it  reaches 
11.  Ss.  or  11.  Os.,  before  arriving  at  its  destination. 
Now,  if  the  consumer  bought  at  first  hand,  he 
might  either  have  a much  superior  article  at  tho 
same  price,  or  a similar  article  to  the  one 
referred  to  at  a reduction  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  small  purchases, 
to  buy  from  the  ironmonger  is  the  only  method  j 
but  builders  using  a fair  quantity  of  articles 
would  be  considerable  savers  by  either  visiting 
tho  maker,  or  (as  many  now  do)  buying  from 
the  factor  direct. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  some  information  as 
, to  the  principal  localities  in  which  Builders’ 
hardware  is  manufactured,  pointing  out  the  de- 
scriptions peculiar  to  each,  may  be  of  service  to 
builders  by  bringing  them  into  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturers  of  their 
hardware,  and  also  of  service  through  them  to 
the  public  generally,  by  removing  to  some  extent 
the  necessity  for  using  articles  made  rather  for 
sale  than  for  use. 

The  scat  of  the  builder’s  hardware  and  metal 
trades  is  undoubtedly  that  part  of  South  Stafford- 
shire and  East  Worcestershire  known  as  the 
Black  Conntry.  The  district  has  been  often 
described  in  terms  quite  analogous  to  its  dark 
appellation,  teeming  as  it  does  with  all  the  out- 
ward evidence  of  its  remarkable  industry.  The 
principal  towns  are  Wolverhampton,  Dudley, 
Wednesbury,  Walsall,  Westbromwich,  Bilston, 

I Willenhall,  Darlaston,  Tipton,  Stourbridge,  and 
Wednesfield,  all  of  which,  with  their  adjacent 
hamlets,  have  a branch  of  manufacture  peculiair ' 
to  themselves,  and  most  of  thorn  are  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  production  of  some  depart- 
ment of  builders’  hardware.  The  main  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  direct  dealings  on  tho  part  of 
builders,  or  other  strangers  to  the  locality,  is  tho 
distribution  of  these  trades  among  so  many 
“ small  masters but  a few  larger  establish- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  each 
department  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  towns 
named  are  in  direct  and  frequent  communica- 
tion with  Birmingham,  the  district  being  quite 
intersected  with  main  lines  and  branches.  We 
subjoin  a classification  of  the  leading  descriptions 
of  builders’ hardware,  with  the  respective  loca- 
lities at  which  they  aro  produced,  together  with 
other  incidental  information. 

Lodes. — The  better  class  of  levered  or  iwalter 
locks  are  chiefly  made  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
can  be  bad  in  almost  endless  variety.  “ All 
brass,”  and  “ brass  cose  ” rim,  dead,  and  mortise, 
are  largely  made  for  export,  and  the  patterns; 
include  many  which  would  considerably  improve' 
the  style  of  the  better  class  locks  for  home  use, 
if  properly  brought  under  the  notice  of  bnildersi 
in  this  country.  The  iron  locks  and  night-: 
latches  made  here  include  the  patents  of 
Bramah,  Barron,  Chubb,  and  other  well-known., 
names.  In  mortise.  Young’s  palace  motion,'. 
well  known  in  the  building  trade,  are  made  in 
this  town.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  stock  locks, 
such  as  ” Banbury,”  and  “fine  plate,”  are  made 
almost  exclusively  in  Wolverhampton,  and  are  tO' 
be  bought  just  now  at  very  low  prices,  owing  to, 
the  severe  competition  in  that  trade.  For  the, 
cheaper  kinds  of  door-locks,  Willenhall  is  the 
great  emporium.  Here  dead,  rim,  mortise,  and: 
drawback  locks,  with  either  fijie,  round,  or  solidi 
wards,  can  be  obtained  in  any  style,  and  almost: 
at  any  price.  The  very  common  descriptions,! 
which  are  chiefly  made  of  cast  iron,  are,  how- i 
ever,  only  adapted  for  export  to  such  places  as  i 
do  not  overflow  with  treasures,  and  therefore  | 
need  little  security.  For  home  and  export  trade  i 
there  is  a wide  range  of  patterns  in  every  con- 1 
ceivable  variety,  and  of  fair  medium  quality,  toi 
bo  obtained  here.  A goodly  number  of  superior! 
door-locks,  such  as  Carpenter’s  patent,  which,  j 
for  thirty  years,  have  had  a world -wide  reputa-  j 
tion,  are  also  made  here  at  the  original  esta-| 
blishment,  Summerford  Works.  Attempts  are 
frequently  made  by  other  makers  to  palm  on  to 
builders,  and  even  merchants,  spurious  imiia-  j 
tions  of  these  ai'ticles.  Chest,  till,  and  cupboard  i 
locks,  of  superior  quality,  are  made  chiefly  at  i 
Wolverhampton,  and  are  to  be  had  with  levers  I 
and  detectors.  The  cheaper  kinds,  made  of  iron,  i 
are  manufactured  at  Wednesfield,  and  the  neigh- 1 
bouring  hamlets  of  Short  Heath,  New  Invention,  | 
and  Wood  End.  Many  useful  patterns  of  these  i 
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articles  have  never  yet  been  properly  introdaced 
into  the  home  market ; and,  as  is  the  case -with 
other  goods,  we  are  sending  the  best  abroad,  and 
being  content  onrselves  with  an  inferior  quality. 

Bolts. — Barrel,  tower,  and  shutter  bolts,  of 
medium  quality,  are  made  principally  at  Willen- 
hall ; and  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
this  trade,  the  manual  labour  required  in  their 
production  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  price  of 
the  articles  fluctuates  with  the  rates  quoted  for 
iron.  These  bolts  are  sold  by  the  makers  subject 
to  a discount,  which  is  sometimes  as  great  as 
75  per  cent. ! Better  kinds  of  brass  and  bronzed 
bolts,  for  doors,  windows,  lattices,  &c.,  are  made 
at  Wolverhampton. 

Knobs. — Brass  door  furniture  is  made  exclu- 
sively at  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  of 
various  qualities.  Competition  has  been  so  great 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  that  the  common 
brass  knobs  are  made  so  light  and  frail  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  any  lengthened  wear. 
Builders  wishing  to  secure  serviceable  knobs 
should  specify  cast  necks,  or  quote  “ No.  50,” 
well  known  in  the  trade.  Cooke,  Hyatt,  and 
Rogers,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  all  makers 
of  best  cast  brass  furniture.  China,  glass,  and 
other  kindred  descriptions  of  door  furniture,  are 
made  in  Birmingham,  and  also  (to  some  extent) 
in  Wolverhampton,  of  beautiful  patterns  both  as 
regards  outline  and  ornamentation.  Wood  fur- 
niture,— ^roao,  ebony,  oak,  maple,  and  other 
kinds, — is  produced  extensively  at  Willenliall, 

Latches. — Bow,  rim,  spring,  and  thumb  latches 
are  made  at  Willenhail,  and  also  night  latches 
of  medium  price  and  quality,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  very  best  secure  night-latches  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Wolverhampton.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  latches  are  also  made  in  Darlastou. 

Foundry  •ware  {Iron).  — Foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  stoves,  grates,  furnaces,  door- 
knockers, gates,  palisades,  and  other  kindred 
articles  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  district,  but  Westbromwich  is, 
perhp;  -I,  the  greatest  stronghold  of  that  industry. 
For  heavy  cast  goods,  Weduesbury  and  Tipton 
are  noted  almost  as  much  as  Westbromwichj  and 
at  Wolverhampton  there  are  several  foundries 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  pipes,  gutters,  sash- 
weights,  kerbing,  &c. 

Brass  Goods.— Such  articles  as  beer-machines, 
spirit-fountains,  chandeliers,  taps,  front-door 
bell-pulls,  name-plates,  and  other  kinds  of  brass- 
foundry  ware,  are  extensively  made  in  Wolver- 
hampton, for  home  and  export  trade,  in  infinite 
variety.  There  are  also  a few  brass  foundries  in 
Walsall,  and  other  towns  of  tho  Black  Country; 
but  the  greatest  centre  of  this  trade  is  Birming- 
ham, where  there  are  numberless  foundries,  en- 
gaged in  every  department  of  this  industry. 

Nails.  — For  machine-made  nails,  Wolver- 
hampton is  the  most  advantageous  locality, 
there  being  several  extensive  cut-nail  factories 
there,  doing  an  enormous  trade.  For  wrought 
nails,  Sedgley,  and  the  adjacent  localities  of 
Gomal,  Netherton,  Halesowen,  Gospel-end,  and 
Kate  s Hill,  stand  pre-eminent.  Builders  pur- 
chasing nails  direct  from  these  places,  however, 
will  do  better  to  deal  with  the  “ nail  masters,” 
as  they  are  called,  who  are  in  reality  nail  mer- 
chants, as  the  manufacturers  are  almost  all  very 
poor,  and  in  a very  small  way  of  trade. 

Screivs. — These  articles  are  mostly  made  at 
Birmingham,  where  the  works  of  Nettlefold  and 
other  well-known  makers  are  situated.  There 
are,  however,  also  makers  at  Willenhail,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other  places,  of  wood  screws. 
Screw  bolts,  and  nuts,  adapted  for  ironwork,  are 
chiefly  manufactured  at  Darlaston,  where  there 
are  numerous  makers. 

Tools. — Edge-tools  of  various  kinds  are  largely 
made  in  Wolverhampton,  Wednesbury,  and 
Stourbridge  j but,  of  course,  not  anything  in 
extent  like  that  trade  at  Sheffield,  the  great  em- 
porium of  such  articles. 

Binges. — Wolverhampton  is  the  chief  dep6t 
for  hinges,  both  wrought  and  cast.  The  leading 
kinds  made  here  for  home  trade  are  BB  bright 
joint  T’s,  extra  strong  T’s,  common  T’s,  ja- 
panned light  Scotch  T'Sj  best  H,  best  HL,  edge 
butts,  jointed  hinges,  and  hooks.  There  are 
i^e  principal  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  here,  at  all  of  which  there  is  a 
great  variety  from  which  to  select. 

Iron  ^ojing. — Iron  roofing,  plain  and  coriTi- 
^tecl,  is  made  at  Woverhampton,  Darlaston, 
Wednesbury,  the  Crescent,  near  Willenhail,  and 
other  places  in  the  district.  Galvanized  roofing 
is,  however,  chiefly  made  in  the  former  place. 
This  branch  is  experiencing  a considerable  exten- 
sion of  demand  for  foreign  trade,  and  in  England 
it  is  more  in  request  for  public  buildings, 


markets,  &c.  There  is  little  doubt  that  its 
cheapness  and  durability  will  in  course  of  time 
obtain  for  it  a prefei'ence  in  the  covering  of 
smaller  erections. 

! We  have  now  completed  our  classification  of 
the  leading  descriptions  of  builders’  hardware 
manufactured  in  the  various  towns  of  the  Black 
Country,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bo  of  service  to 
such  members  of  the  building  trade  as  desire  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to  effect  some 
improvement  in  the  general  character  of  the  arti- 
cles to  which  we  have  referred.  There  arenumerous 
patterns  at  present  made  for  foreign  trade  exclu- 
sively, which  might  bo  introduced  with  advan- 
tage into  the  building  operations  of  this  country ; 
for,  as  we  stated  in  a previous  article,  much  of 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a building  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  hardware 
fixtures,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  undoubtedly 
room  for  considerable  improvement,  both  in  our 
to-^vn  and  country  dwellings.  To  publish  prices 
of  the  articles  would  involve  us  in  some  diffi- 
culty, as  they  vary  greatly,  but  certainly  the 
saving  effected  by  purchasing  at  the  first  hand 
would  be  as  great  as  the  improvement  which 
might  be  made  in  the  quality  and  style  of  the 
various  goods. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  CITIES. 

LONDON  AND  VIENNA,  1865. 

Eaelv  in  the  seventeenth  century  weekly  bills 
of  mortality  were  published  relating  to  the  city 
of  London,  and  have  been  continued  with  more 
or  less  regularity  and  apcbracy  up  to  the  present 
time;  it  is  only,  however,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Register  Office,  in  1837, 
that  these  weekly  publications  have  acquired 
that  undoubted  confidence  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  true  value  of  statistics.  During  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  importance  of  vital  statistics 
has  grown  in  popular  estimation  ; and  the 
periodical  publication  of  the  various  rates  of 
mortality  in  the  different  portions  of  our  country 
is  now  looked  for,  so  much  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  wo  can  scarcely  imagine  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things,  when  all  was 
uncertainty,  and  either  a dangerous  epidemic 
might  bo  among  us  without  the  possibility  of 
knowing  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  or  a false 
report  of  disease  might  give  rise  to  a panic, 
which  could  not  be  easily  allayed,  as  no  authentic 
facts  would  be  available  to  prove  its  falseness. 
IJp  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  comparing  tho  rates  of 
mortality  in  the  different  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  each  other,  as  similar  statistics 
ill  the  various  countries  of  Europe  are  only  pub- 
lished at  long  intervals,  and  in  most  instances 
not  until  their  interest  is  almost  destroyed,  by 
their  appearing  so  long  after  the  period  to  which 
they  refer.  There  is  still  a great  feeling  on  the 
Continent  that  the  publication  of  such  tables  of 
births  and  deaths,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
each  week  in  our  newspapers,  is  liable  in  times 
of  pestilence  to  create  unnecessary  and  useless 
panic.  This  argument  is  particularly  used  by 
the  French  Government,  when  urged  to  publish 
similar  weekly  statements  relating  to  Paris  ; and 
to  the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent  cholera  was  fatal  in  that  city  last 
autumn;  although,  however,  all  were  kept  igno- 
rant of  the  extent  of  the  danger,  the  panic 
created  by  tho  disease,  in  both  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, far  exceeded  that  experienced  in  London 
in  1854,  when  each  Wednesday  appeared  the 
usual  weekly  return,  with  tho  authentic  numbers 
of  those  who  had  suffered  during  the  week  end- 
ing tho  previous  Saturday  from  each  disease, 
including  cholera.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  create 
panic  as  an  uncertainty  as  to  facts,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  contradicting  false  rumours.  At 
the  different  meetings  of  the  Statistical  Con- 
gress, which  have  been  periodically  held  in 
various  large  cities  of  Europe,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  General  Register  Office,  especially 
the  weekly  return,  have  been  accepted  as  a 
model,  and  been  recommended  for  imitation  in 
other  countries,  which,  through  their  delegates, 
expressed  a desire  to  establish  similar  re- 
turns. So  long  as  France  holds  back,  very 
little,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  done  on  the 
Continent.  Yionna,  however,  now  publishes  a 
weekly  return  of  deaths,  which  it  is  our  present 
intention  to  examine  j and  New  "York  has  also 
commenced  a similar  publication,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  present  imperfections,  is  in- 
tended, we  are  told,  to  surpass  that  of  London. 

The  weekly  return  of  Vienna  »f  which  a copy 


is  furnished  to  the  General  Register  Office  in 
London  each  week,  is  only  a lithographed  form 
on  a single  sheet  of  paper  printed  on  one 
side,  with  tho  new  figures  for  each  week,  filled 
in  by  hand.  The  information  given  is  confined 
to  tho  total  deaths  in  the  week  ending  each 
Saturday  (those  that  die  in  public  institutions 
being  distinguished  from  those  in  private  houses), 
and  the  numbers  referred  to  each  of  a certain 
number  of  diseases,  making  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  deaths.  Two  important 
elements,  it  will,  therefore  be  seen,  are  entirely 
omitted  from  these  returns, — no  figures  relating 
to  the  births,  or  any  particulars  as  to  the  ages  of 
the  deceased.  Certain  meteorological  facts  are, 
however,  given  as  to  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, but  nothing  appears  concerning  the  rain- 
fall. With  all  its  faults  we  are  glad  to  bo  able, 
by  putting  together  the  facts  of  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  1865,  to  institute  some  sort  of  compari- 
son between  the  health  and  temperature  of 
London  and  of  Vienna  during  last  year. 

The  estimated  population  of  Vienna  for  tho 
year  1862,  as  furnished  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  that  city  was  560,000,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Vienna  is  so  much  smaller  than  in 
London,  that  until  the  result  of  a more  recent 
census  be  knovm,  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
to  use  the  above  figures.  Tho  estimated  popu- 
lation of  London  for  the  middle  of  1865  was 
3,015,4'94,  between  five  and  six  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Vienna.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  in  the  two  cities  was  50'3°  Faht.  in  London 
and  49'3'’  Faht.  in  Vienna,  showing  an  excess 
of  one  degree  for  the  year  in  favour  of  London. 
Tho  variations  of  temperature,  however,  were 
much  more  extreme  in  Vienna,  although  pro- 
bably not  BO  sudden  as  in  London  : the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  was  much  more 
intense  in  the  Austrian  capital,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  temperature  of  each  of  the 
quarters  of  the  year  : — 

London,  Vienna. 

March  quarter 36'5'^  29'9° 

Juno  „ 66.2'^  60-1® 

Sept.  „ 62-5®  68-0® 

Dec.  „ 4G'0°  -11-2® 

Average  of  year  60'3°  49'3° 

Thus,  the  temperature  of  the  first  thirteen 
weeks  of  the  year  averaged  in  Vienna  nearly 
2°  below  freezing  point,  while  in  London  it  was 
4‘2°  above,  and  in  the  summer  months  there 
was  an  excess  in  Vienna  nearly  equal  to  the 
previous  deficiency. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  two  cities  did  not 
bear  so  near  a resemblance  as  did  the  tempera- 
tures, as  the  figures  below  will  show : — 

Bates  of  mortality  to  1,000  persons  living. 

London.  Vienna. 

The  year  1865  21'4i  31-85 

March  quarter 27-98  34-52 

June  „ 23-16  38-57 

Sept.  „ 21-91  28-16 

Dec.  „ 24-05  26-15 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  Vienna  during  eacR 
quarter  largely  exceeded  that  in  London  during 
the  corresponding  period,  and  averaged,  for  the 
whole  period,  an  excess  equal  to  above  7 per 
1,000  persons  living.  Had  the  same  death-rate 
prevailed  in  Vienna  during  the  year  as  ruled  iu 
London,  instead  of  the  17,775  deaths  recorded, 
only  13,686  would  have  occurred,  a saving  of 
more  than  4,000  lives.  It  is  impossible,  with 
the  scanty  information  afforded  by  the  returns 
in  question,  to  make  a satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  different  causes  of  death,  so  as  to  explain 
this  large  excess  of  death  in  Vienna ; but  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  a portion  of  the  excess 
under  some  of  the  heads  given  in  tho  table.  Of 
the  17,775  deaths,  the  causes  are  only  given  of 
13,505  ; of  these,  4,518  are  referred  to  phthisis  : 
if  this  number  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  population,  we  find,  that  if  Vienna 
had  contained  the  same  number  of  inhabitants 
last  year  as  London,  24,151  would  have  died 
from  phthisis ; whereas,  in  London,  only  8,710 
succumbed  to  this  disease.  From  “old  age” 
801  persons  are  said  to  have  died  last  year 
in  Vienna,  which,  raised  for  comparison,  be- 
comes 4,282,  against  2,721  in  London.  There 
were  151  deaths  from  childbirth  in  Vienna, 
which,  in  an  equal  population  to  that  of 
London,  would  have  become  807 ; whereas, 
in  Loudon,  they  were  only  -182.  As  the  numbqr 
of  births  are  not  given,  we  cannot  com- 
pare the  deaths  of  mothers  to  children  bom, 
which  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  as 
probably  . the  birth  ■ rates  in  the  two  cities 
differ  considerably.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
from  typhus  in  the  two  capitals  is  very  similar, 
as  3,7-17  in  Vienna,  to  3,232  in  London ; with 
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small-pox  also  the  numbers  in  Vienna  would  be 
635,  and  in  London  they  were  64-6.  Tho  infantile 
epidemics,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  whooping- 
cough,  were  much  more  fatal  in  London  than 
Vienna;  in  the  former  the  numbers  recorded 
were  respectively  2,181,  1,303,  and  2,921 ; in 
Vienna  the  figures  raised  for  comparison  are 
only  540,  062,  and  615;  croup,  however,  shows 
1,4:33  for  Vienna  against  742  in  London.  The 
73  deaths  from  cholera  in  Vienna  would  be- 
come 385;  in  London,  193  died  from  this  disease. 
Deaths  from  heart  disease  and  apoplexy  were 
considerably  more  nnmerous  in  London  than 
Vienna,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  excitement 
and  the  struggle  to  live,  were  more  fatal  in  the 
larger  city. 

In  Vienna,  daring  last  year,  106  suicides  were 
committed,  which  raised  for  comparison  become 
567  ; in  London  the  number  was  only  267 ; other 
violent  deaths  were  much  more  numerous  in 
London,  where  2,241  were  referred  to  accident, 
and  132  to  homicide  ; the  corrected  numbers  for 
Vienna  were  only  700  and  16.  The  excess  of 
traffic  in  our  crowded  streets,  no  doubt,  largely 
contributes  to  make  this  last  comparison  so 
unfavourable  to  London  ; it  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  when  our  metropolitan  system  of 
railways  gets  into  complete  working  order,  we 
may  find  onr  streets  considerably  relieved. 

Of  the  17,775  deaths  returned  in  Vienna  last 
year  5,766,  or  32  per  cent,  died  in  public  in- 
stitutions ; whereas  in  London,  of  the  73,460 
total  deaths,  only  12,116  occurred  out  of  private 
dwellings,  equal  to  only  16  per  cent.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  London  is  very  insufficiently 
supplied  with  public  institutions  of  many  kinds, 
and  more  especially  with  hospitals,  for  which 
workhouses,  with  but  too  insufficient  staffs,  are 
obliged  to  do  duty;  and  it  will  be  a disgrace  to 
our  metropolis  if,  after  the  recent  exposures, 
parishes  do  not  combine  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  hospitals  by  the  establishment  of  work- 
house  infirmaries.  Fever  cases  are  now  too  often 
left  in  crowded  houses  to  sow  the  seeds  of  infec- 
tion, from  the  inability  of  institutions  to  receive 
them. 

Before  concluding  this  comparison  between 
tho  weekly  returns  of  London  and  Vienna  it  will 
be  well  to  refer  to  one  particular  in  which  infor- 
mation is  given  for  the  Austrian  capital,  which 
is  entirely  omitted  in  our  weekly  return.  In 
Vienna,  746  cases  of  still-born  children  were  re- 
corded; if  these  occur  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population  in  London,  they  would  amount 
to  nearly  4,000,  but  by  wliat  now  appears  a 
mistake  in  tho  framing  of  the  bill  for  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  in  England,  still-born 
children  are  not  registered,  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  such  events.  Still-born  infants, — or  infants 
so-called, — may,  therefore,  be  buried  without  the 
production  of  any  certificate  in  support  of  such 
an  assertion ; and  this  practice  has,  it  is  to  he 
feared,  been  much  abused.  In  the  interests  of 
morality  and  of  the  accurate  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  alteration  in 
■the  law  will  ere  long  be  made  to  rectify  what  is 
now  an  omission  in  our  returns. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  other  cities 
would  speedily  follow  the  example  of  Vienna  and 
New  York  in  imitating  onr  weekly  returns  of 
births  and  deaths,  for  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  periodical  comparisons 
between  the  different  towns,  at  a time  like  the 
present,  reports  of  the  outbreak  and  prevalence 
of  cholera,  in  different  cities,  are  more  alarming 
in  their  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  than  if  we 
were  in  possession  of  authentic  returns  of  the 
number  of  deaths.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a subject 
for  congratulation  that  the  death-rate  of  our 
huge  metropolis  for  last  year  may  be  favourably 
compared  with  that  of  Vienna,  which  contains 
little  more  than  560,000  inhabitants ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  reduce  the  rates  in  those  towns  to 
something  like  the  same  standard. 


Proposed  Establishment  of  Mortuauy 
Chapels.- — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  vestry,  a communication  was  read  from 
Dr.  Lankester,  coroner,  informing  the  vestry 
that  a jury  empannelled  upon  the  body  of  a 
child  which,  through  the  poverty  of  the  parents, 
had  been  kept  in  the  only  room  they  owned,  for  ten 
days  after  death,  had  resolved  to  recommend  the 
parochial  authorities  to  erect  mortuary  chapels 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  meeting 
therefore  resolved  to  act  on  the  recommendation 
•by  erecting  one  chapel  by  way  of  experiment. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  STONE.* 

A PRESEUVATIVE,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  a 
mineral  substance.  All  matter  of  organic  origin 
exposed  to  atmospheric  iafliiences  succumbs, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  effects  of  a slow  combus- 
tion., The  ultimate  result,  as  very  effectively 
shown  by  Faraday,  when  asked  as  to  his  opinion 
of  such  a preservative,  is  the  same  as  if  tho  sub- 
stance were  held  in  the  flame  of  a candle  and 
there  burnt.  Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  the  action  of  which  is  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  which  all  organic  bodies  are  built 
up,  are  slowly  converted  into  the  compounds  from 
which  they  were  first  eliminated  by  the  vital 
force,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But 
although  organic  bodies  cannot  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  permanent  preservatives,  a very 
small  number  of  them  exhibit  a degree  of  per- 
manence approaching  that  of  mineral  sub- 
stances ; and  there  are  others  which,  althongh 
of  even  less  stable  composition,  are  occasionally 
usefnl  as  means  of  introducing  into  the  stone 
a really  valuable  preservative.  Mention  will, 
therefore,  be  made  of  both  these  substances 
under  the  head  of  temporary  preservatives. 

The  only  preservatives,  then,  which  are 
practically  available,  and  to  which  the  designa- 
tion permanent  can  safely  be  applied,are  solutions 
in  water  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  following 
mineral  substances  : — Silica,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  the  alkalies  ; or  made  to  com- 
bine within  the  pores  of  the  stone  with  lime, 
baryta,  strontia,  or  alumina  ; or  dissolved  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  as  silicofluoric  acid ; phosphoric 
acid,  or  acid  and  therefore  soluble  phosphate  of 
lime  ; and,  finally,  either  the  hydrates  of  lime  or 
baryta,  or  their  bicarbonates.  The  organic 
materials  of  an  inferior  but  still  high  degree  of 
permanence  are  : — Coal-tar,  and  certain  sub- 
stances obtained  from  it,  such  as  paraffin  ; 
beeswax ; and  some  of  the  more  permanent  gums 
and  resins.  Still  less  permanent,  but  occasionally 
very  useful,  are  the  common  drying  oils. 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  determine  exactly 
the  separate  merits  of  all  these  snbstances.  The 
Committee  on  the  Decay  of  the  Stone  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  after  their  sittings  had 
extended  over  five  months,  were  themselves 
unable  to  positively  recommend  a single  process. 
Still,  the  inquiries  and  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  last  few  years  have  produced  a 
good  deal  of  information,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  here  a resumd  of  tho  most  prominent 
of  these  results. 

A process,  having  for  its  object  a permanent 
preservation,  which  has  received  the  greatest 
attention,  upon  which  several  patents  are 
founded,  and  which  has  been  the  most  exten- 
sively used,  is  the  silication  of  stone  by  alkaline 
silicates,  commonly  called  water-glass.  This 
process  was  first  employed  by  Professor  Kuhl- 
mann,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  harden 
chalk  and  porons  stone.  It  was  first  patented 
in  England  by  Count  de  Fontainemoreau,  and 
only  subsequently,  in  1855,  by  Kuhlmann.  Of 
the  two  alkaline  silicates,  silicate  of  potash  was 
found  preferable  to  silicate  of  soda,  the  latter 
being  liable  to  give  a white  efflorescence.  The 
action  of  silicate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of  lime, 
under  the  influence  of  tho  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere,  results  in  the  formation  of  soluble 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  gradually  exudes  and 
is  washed  away,  and  of  very  bard  and  durable 
silico-carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  lime. 
Gelatinous  silica  also  separates,  and  coats, 
cements  together,  and  protects,  the  particles  of 
the  stone.  This  process  has  been  found  very  satis- 
factory, but  only  provided  the  stone  at  the  time  of 
application  was  dry,  and  provided  the  surface  was 
either  not  exposed  to,  or,  at  least,  was  protected 
from,  wet  weather  until  hardening  bad  taken 
place.  A portion  of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  in  Paris,  the  stones  of  which  had 
been  evidently  in  a state  of  rapid  decay  at  the 
time,  but  which  was  coated  with  this  silicate, 
was  found  after  eight  years  to  have  become 
extremely  bard,  and  free  from  disintegration. 

Szerelmey’s  process  of  preservation,  which  con- 
sists simply  in  applying  first  a couple  of  washes 
of  silicate  of  potash,  and  then  one  of  colourless 
asphaltum,  was  stated  by  him  to  have  succeeded 
very  well  without  the  asphaltum.  Two  of  his 
answers,  when  examined  before  tbe  Committee 
on  tho  Decay  of  the  Stone  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  are  worth  quoting : — 

“ Professor  Hofmann  had  the  kindness  to  men- 
tion the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
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British  Architects,  that  it  is  very  good  if  tho  I 
silicate  is  re-coated  with  something  to  prevent  j 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I do  it  only 
for  that  purpose.  I have  tried  several  places 
which  I have  coated  three  times  with  silicate 
only, and  it  will  stand  beautifully;  ” and,  further 
on,  “I  can  show  you  some  places  which  were 
coated  only  twice  with  silicate;”  and,  also, 

” The  rain  and  frost  have  not  the  slightest 
eftect  upon  them.” 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  silicate  of 
potash  is  that  rather  an  unpleasant  colour  is 
produced  upon  the  stone  ; and  also,  that  a kind 
of  unpleasant  reflected  light  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  from  portions  of  the  stone. 

There  are  several  other  processes  in  which  the 
silicates  are  employed,  not  alone,  but  together 
with  other  materials,  generally  with  a view  to 
double  decomposition,  so  as  to  deposit  an  in- 
soluble substance  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  these  is  Mr.  F.  Eanaome’s 
process  (patented  1856, — No.  2,267),  which  con- 
sists in  applying  first  a solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  of  a specific  gravity  of  1'4,  and  then  one  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  Mutual  decomposition  takes 
place,  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  and  soluble 
chloride  of  sodium  are  produced,  the  latter  of 
which  gradually  exudes  and  is  washed  out.  Mr.  ' 
G.  R.  Burnell  states  that  he  has  applied  this  : 
process  to  Caen  stone  and  brickwork  in  exposed  i 
situations  with  satisfactory  results.  We  may  l 
add  here,  that  in  the  same  patent  Mr.  Bansome  i 
states  that  for  certain  descriptions  of  stones,  i 
more  especially  freestones  and  sandstones,  be  I 
prefers  using  a solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  ; 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  baryta,  by  which  a 
double  decomposition  is  caused,  and  two  in-  i 
soluble  substances,  viz.,  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
baryta,  are  produced. 

A process  patented  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Barff  (1861, — • 
1738)  consists  in  the  application  of  a silicate  of  • 
potash  or  soda,  mixed  in  such  proportions  that 
the  production  of  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina  i 
should  only  take  place  some  time  after  the  I 
solutions  have  entered  the  pores  of  the  stone,  i 
The  large  excess  of  alkalies  required,  however,  i 
does  not  speak  well  for  tho  process.  Mr.  Barff  : 
has  likewise  patented  a process  (1860, — 2,608),  ■ 
for  the  use  of  a solution  of  silicate  of  potash  i 
together  with  powdered  carbonate  of  zinc,  about  ( 
one  of  the  former  to  six  and  a half  of  the  latter,  i 
applying  first  the  silicate  of  potash  and  then  the  , 
carbonate  of  zinc,  so  as  to  produce  a permanent  > 
silicate  of  zinc.  Another  process  patented  by 
Mr’  Barff  (1863, — 1389)  is  tbe  employment  of  a I 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  : 
and  silicate  of  potash,  to  bo  put  on  as  an  oil 
paint,  tbe  sulphate  of  baryta  being  added  merely  > 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  combination  of  the  ) 
silica  with  the  lime  before  tho  surface  has  been  , 
coated.  Both  these  processes,  however,  are  ; 
merely  a species  of  permanent  paint,  and  could  ( 
not  be  applied  to  stone,  the  original  appearance 
of  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve. 

A process  theoretically  excellent,  but  which  1 
would  probably  be  found  too  expensive,  is  the 
one  patented  by  Mr.  de  Wylde  (1863, — 2,550)  for  I 
the  successive  application  of  solutions  in  water,  ■ 
of  silica,  and  of  alumina,  so  as  to  produce  in-  i 
soluble  silicate  of  alumina  within  the  stone,  f 
This  process  depends  upon  the  not  long  dis-  i 
covered  facts  that  both  silica  and  alumina,  i 
although  usually  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  . 
can  by  certain  rather  roundabout  contrivances,  • 
bo  both  obtained  in  solution.  The  application  of  ( 
soluble  silica,  preceded  by  that  of  a solution  of  . 
baryta,  has  also  been  patented  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Church  (1862, — 220).  In  this  case  insoluble  1 
silicate  of  baryta  is  produced  in  the  pores  of  the  ; 
stone.  Except  as  to  cost,  both  these  processes  i 
are  almost  all  that  could  be  desired,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  the  great  advantages  of  not  only  i 
introducing  two  very  permanent  and  insoluble  . 
materials,  but  also  of  leaving  nothing  soluble  i 
behind  to  exude  and  disfigure  the  surface  of  the 
building  until  gradually  washed  away. 

Various  methods  have  also  been  patented  or  ' 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
silico-fluoric  acid,  either  alone  or  together  with 
other  substances.  Theprocess  of  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  ; 
the  well-known  chemist,  for  hardening  and  pre- 
serving stone  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  : 
consists  in  employing  a dilute  solution  of  silico- 
fluoride  of  aluminium,  which  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  decomposes  with  the  latter,  I 
forming  free  silica,  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
fluoride  of  aluminium,  all  of  which  are  insoluble 
and  very  permanent  compounds.  Messrs.  Ber-  ' 
nays  and  Field’s  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
dilate  solution  of  silico-fluoric  acid,  subsequently  : 
washed  over  by  ammonia.  In  this  way,  if  suffi. 
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at  ammonia  be  employed,  gelatinous  silica  is 
josited  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  fluoride 
immonium  formed,  which  gradually  reacts  on 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stone,  forming 
ffide  of  calcium,  an  insoluble  compound,  and 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  volatilises.  The 
sf.  objection  to  this  and  Mr.  Crookes’s  pro- 
s is,  that  the  solutions  not  only  act  upon  the 
06,  but  by  doing  so  also  cause  an  efferves- 
ce of  carbonic  acid,  which  tends  to  keep  open 
pores  of  the  stone.  The  process  patented 
Mr.  Jesse  Bust  (1861, — 1428)  is  less  open  to 
3 objection,  inasmuch  as  be  precedes  the 
Jication  of  silico-fluoric  acid  by  the  applica- 
i of  a solution  of  the  alkaline  earth  baryta, 
en  these  two  solutions  come  into  contact, 

) silica  and  insoluble  fluoride  of  barium  are 
ned.  Mr.  Spiller’s  process  for  the  preserva- 
1 of  calcareous  stones  consists  in  the  applica- 
1 of  a solution  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime, 
this  case  the  excess  of  phosphoi'ic  acid 
ibines  with  the  lime  of  the  carbonate  of 
e,  producing  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime, 

I depositing  at  the  same  time  also  the  phos- 
ite  of  lime  it  had  held  in  solution.  How- 
r,  phosphate  of  lime  is  almost  as  susceptible 
ktmospheric  influences  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
ihat  the  only  advantage  derived  from  its  use 
ite  rendering  the  stone  less  permeable  to 
;er,  by  permanently  choking  up  its  pores. 

1 this  object  alone  might  have  been  about 
.ally  well  attained,  and  at  less  expense,  by 
use  of  a solution  of  lime,  which  gradually 
omes  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by 
ploying  a solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Ve  now  come  to  that  class  of  preservatives 
ich  may  be  termed  temporary.  Ail  of  this 
3B  which  are  worth  mention  consist  of  oily  or 
iminous  substances,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
ev  materials.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
question  of  permanency,  there  can  be  no 
bt  that  substances  of  an  oleaginous  nature 
il  very  satisfactorily  the  main  object  of  all 
ay-preventing  processes,  viz.,  keeping  out 
sture.  M.  Herve  Magnon  (the  chemist  em- 
fed  by  the  French  Government  in  all  questions 
nected  with  the  preservation  of  materials) 

I Mr.  Burnell,  when  the  latter  visited  Paris 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  for  thp 
amittee  on  the  Decay  of  the  Stone  of  the 
ises  of  Parliament,  that  if  called  upon  to  advise 
:o  the  mode  of  preserving  a stone  of  inferior 
lity,he  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  recom- 
ad  the  employment  of  a mixture  of  oil  (pro- 
ily  linseed  or  other  drying  oil)  and  wax,  even 
<he  expense  of  having  to  renew  it  when  re- 
red.  Under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
en  the  stone  was  but  little  exposed,  and  when 
lad  been  applied  previous  to  the  absorption  of 
istnre,  oil  has  remained  efficient  for  from  five 
len  years ; but  this  is  its  extreme  length  of 
•ation.  Mr.  Daine’s  composition  of  one  part  of 
phur  in  eight  of  linseed  oil  (patented  1854, — 
)5)  appears  to  have  answered  very  well  for  a 
le.  When  a portion  of  the  stonework  of  the 
uses  of  Parliament,  to  which  it  had  been  ap- 
jd  in  1854,  was  examined  in  1861,  it  was 
nd  to  have  generally  prevented  decay,  and 
I surface  of  the  stone  proved  to  have  been 
isiderably  hardened.  A very  valuable  preser- 
live,  but  only  applicable  to  stones  previous  to 
lir  insertion  in  buildings,  is  coal-tar  and  cer- 
n substances  extracted  from  it.  Mr.  Hutchi- 
i,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
cay  of  the  Stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
er  fifteen  years’  experience  in  hardening  and 
jaerving  stone,  stated  that,  by  plunging  it  into 
ited  coal-tar,  or  into  a colourless  resin  prepared 
m the  latter,  he  was  able  to  convert  a very  low- 
ced  stone  into  a material  perfectly  impervious 
water,  and  which  has  stood  the  exposure  of 
;een  years.  The  substance  paraffin,  prepared 
im  coal-tar,  and  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
•m  its  remaining  unaffected  by  all  chemical 
ents  (parum  affinis,  without  affinity) , is  on  this 
C5onnt  likewise  a very  valuable  preservative 
iterial),  when  it  can  be  obtained  cheap  enough, 
process  which  has  a certain  degree  of  per- 
anency,  and  which  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mded  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder,  is  the 
aployment  of  a solution  of  soap  and  one  of 
am,  which  mutually  decompose,  forming  an 
sate  of  alumina,  which  constitutes  an  insoluble 
imish,  impervious  to  air.  A solution  of  three- 
larters  of  a pound  of  mottled  soap  in  one 
illon  of  boiling  water,  is  spread  steadily  with 
large  flat  brush  over  the  surface,  allowed  to 
7 for  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  a solution  of 
le-quarter  of  a pound  of  alum  in  two  gallons 
water  applied  similarly.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
)n  to  entCT  into  the  subject  of  paints,  or  other 


similar  non-transparent  coatings ; but  we  may 
finally  mention  hero  that,  whereas  common 
paint,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  does  not 
as  a rule  last  longer  than  three  or  four  years, 
Mr.  C.  Hibble  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Decay  of  the  Stone  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  a paint  contain- 
ing ground  Dorking  lime  instead  of  white  lead, 
proved  to  be  still  in  good  condition  after  seven 
years’  exposure. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  application,  in 
conclusion,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
the  protection  as  permanent  and  penetrating  as 
possible,  that  the  following  precautions  should 
be  taken,  if  practicable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
solution  should,  if  possible,  be  injected  with  con- 
siderable force,  so  as  to  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  stone.  D’Almande's  process  of  preserving 
stone  differs  from  Kuhlmann’s  only  in  the  fact 
of  the  solution  being  injected  with  a fire-engine 
instead  of  being  applied  with  a brush,  and  is  on 
this  account  much  preferred  to  the  other  in 
France.  Syringes  with  broad  rose  nozzles  may 
also  be  used,  care  being  taken  to  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  gutters  made  of  burnt  clay, 
plaster,  or  cement  to  collect  the  excess  of 
liquid,  which  may  serve  for  fresh  operations. 
It  is  a good  plan,  in  some  cases,  to  introduce 
the  solution  by  means  of  cloths  soaked  in 
the  same,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  stone  until  it  has  absorbed  a sufficient 
quantity.  The  liquid  employed  must  also  not 
be  too  thick : if  a solution  be  employed,  this 
should  on  this  account  not  be  more  concentrated 
than  absolutely  necessary ; if  becoming  thick 
when  cold,  it  should  be  heated  before  use. 
The  stone  should  likewise  be  as  dry  and  warm 
as  possible  at  the  time  of  applying  the  solution. 
As  regards  dryness,  it  is  quite  evident  that  as 
long  as  the  pores  of  the  stone  are  filled  with 
water  they  will  be  unable  to  absorb  the  preserv- 
ing solution,  especially  if  it  be  of  an  oily  nature ; 
as  regards  warmth,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
solution,  especially  if  cold,  will  penetrate  to  a 
greater  depth  the  more  the  air  inclosed  in  the 
stone  is  rarefied  by  heat.  When  practicable,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  warm  and  dry  the  stones  pre- 
viously to  the  preserving  process,  either  by  heated 
braziers  or  by  the  injection  of  hot  air.  For  the 
application  of  silicate  of  potash,  however,  these 
latter  precautions  are  unnecessary.  In  this 
case,  indeed,  dull  weather  is  even  preferable  to 
warm  and  dry  weather,  and  when  the  sun  is 
shining  warm,  it  is  even  advisable  to  protect  the 
work  by  means  of  cloths  to  prevent  too  rapid 
desiccation. 


THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  PROCESSION  IN 
THE  KENSINGTON  NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Those  readers  of  the  Builder  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  treasures  of  historical  art  now 
assembled  at  South  Kensington,  will  be  thank- 
ful to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  for  directing  their 
attention  to  Mr.  Scharf’s  letter  on  the  Procession 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  it  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  them  when  it 
appeared  in  the  Times.  He  has  quoted  it  at 
length,*  and  therefore  it  speaks  for  itself,  and 
briefly  but  convincingly  unfolds  the  actual  sub- 
ject  of  the  design.  Mr.  Cunningham  expresses 
his  dissent,  but  he  does  not  support  that  dissent 
by  any  arguments  more  pertinent  than  his 
abiding  admiration  of  George  Vertue,  Edward 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Horace  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Orford.  He  adds,  indeed,  some  dates  of 
the  deaths  of  the  noblemen  of  Elizabeth’s  court, 
apparently  to  show  that  the  subject  cannot 
belong  to  the  year  1600,  because  the  personages 
supposed  by  Vertue  to  figure  in  it  were  mostly 
dead  before  that  date.  They  were  so  : and  that 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  was  always 
embarrassing,  and  which  struck  me  I may  say 
some  years  before  I met  with  the  historical 
proofs  of  the  real  subject  of  the  picture, — I mean 
that  the  heads  assigned  by  Vertue  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  and  Lord  Burghley  are  totally 
unlike  their  well-known  features. 

Mr.  Scharf  expressly  says  that  the  portraits  of 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Sussex,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  picture;  and,  having  once  ascertained  the 
scene  represented,  I could  as  confidently  have 
affirmed  the  same.  But  Mr.  Scharf  has  done 
more  than  this.  He  has  told  us  that  three  of 
the  noblemen  mistaken  by  Vertue  are  the  Earl  of 
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Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  George 
second  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  information  Mr. 
Cunningham  seems  to  have  failed  to  apprehend ; 
or,  if  he  has  understood  it,  why  has  he  not 
attempted  in  any  point  to  controvert  it  ? In  the 
place  of  argument,  Mr.  Cunningham  contents  him- 
self with  these  empty  and  somewhat  supercilious 
reflections  : — 

“What  ‘the  old  Lord  Digby’  would  have 
thought  of  Messrs.  Scharf  and  Nichols’s  ‘ new 
hypothesis’  wo  may  readily  imagine  j and  with 
what  reading  and  reference  and  humour  Horace 
Walpole  would  have  exposed  it,  all  the  readers 
of  that  enchanting  writer  can  form  an  imme- 
diate and  safe  conjecture.” 

Now,  if  Mr.  Cunningham  can  imagine  in  any 
degree  what  reasons  and  authorities,  not  to  say 
what  “humour”  or  ridicule,  Horace  Walpole 
could  have  brought  forward  in  refutation  of  Mr. 
Scharf's  explanation  of  the  picture,  he  ought,  to 
carry  the  verdict  in  his  favour,  to  have  afforded 
us  some  intimation  of  them ; but,  as  respects 
Lord  Digby,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find 
that  I can  very  positively  tell  him  ho^his  lord- 
ship, “who  (as  Walpole  allows,)  was  displeased 
with  Vertue’s  new  hypothesis,”  would  have 
received  the  evidence,  not  hypothetical,  which  is 
now  offered  by  Mr.  Scharf  and  myself.  Lord 
Digby  would  most  certainly  have  accepted  it  as 
entirely  confirming  his  own  original  ideas  of  the 
picture ; for  Mr.  Gough  (writing  about  the  year 
1788)  remarks,  “ I was  informed  that  the  noble 
peer,  in  whose  family  it  has  been,  at  Coleshill, 
in  Warwickshire,  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  had 
no  certain  account  handed  to  him  of  it,  but  only 
that  it  waspainUdt  in  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
doing  ho7iour  to  a young  married  couple,  uncertain 
who,  or  when,  or  where.” 

So  that  this,  after  all,  was  Lord  Digby’s  real 
notion  of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  Walpole 
with  his  usual  carelessness  misrepresented  the 
noble  owner’s  opinion,  when  he  stated  that  “ the 
old  Lord  Digby  believed  it  the  Queen’s  proces- 
sion to  St.  Paul’s  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada.”  The  fact  is,  that  “ that  enchanting 
writer,”  as  Mr.  Cunningham  terms  the  author  of 
“ The  Castle  of  Otranto,”  was  more  fond  of 
romantic  and  fictitious  air-building,  than  of 
modest  truths  and  substantial  realities ; and 
that  he  indulged  such  supreme  self-conceit,  that 
he  spurned  the  judgment  of  wiser  and  more 
judicious  men.  In  such  a case  I take  it  to  be 
the  part  of  a true  antiquary,  as  of  a true  philo- 
sopher, to  bo  guided  by  the  maxim, — 

“ NuUiut  addielusjurare  in  verba  magittri.” 

Least  of  all  would  I tie  myself  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Horace  Walpole,  of  whose  inventive 
genius,  in  the  interpretation  of  pictures,  and 
attributing  them  to  our  English  history,  there  are 
two  outrageous  instances  that  hung  in  his  own 
gallery  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  are  both  en- 
graved in  the  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting.”  They 
are  also  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensington,  having 
both  been  purchased  at  the  Strawberry-hill  sale 
by  the  Duke  of  SuAherland,  and  they  still  bear  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Special  Exhibition  their  old 
titles  given  them  by  Walpole. 

“No.  10. — Mauriage  of  Henry  VI.” 

Though  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  example 
of  the  marriage  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  termed  by  connoisseurs  a Sposalizio, 
Walpole  discovered  in  it  the  portraits  of  King 
Henry  and  his  Queen  Margaret,  Archbishop 
Kempe,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  others. 

The  nimbus  round  the  head  of  the  bridegroom, 
the  inscription  on  the  hem  of  the  bride’s  robe, 
and  the  evident  indication  of  her  approaching 
maternity,  are  all  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
conventionalities  of  this  subject,  and  put  out  of 
question  Walpole’s  most  fanciful  and  gratuitous 
hypothesis.  The  picture  is  probably  Flemish, 
and  nearly  half  a century  later  in  date  than  the 
marriage  of  King  Henry  VI. 

“No.  27. — Humphrey  PlantageNet,  Duke  or 
Glo’ster.” 

This,  again,  is  merely  a religious  picture, 
originally  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Three  Kings,  but  from  which  the  centre  panel 
that  contained  the  Virgin  and  her  Child  happens 
to  be  lost.  Walpole’s  “ Duke  of  Gloucester”  is 
one  of  the  three  kings  kneeling  to  the  Holy 
Infant.  A second  figure,  described  by  Walpole 
as  “ a saint  holding  the  duke’s  cap  of  state  in 
one  hand,  and  a golden  chalice  in  the  other,”  is 
another  of  the  magi,  holding  his  own  cap,  and 
his  offering;  the  third  is,  as  Walpole  says,  “ in 
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the  act  of  adoration,”  in  the  background,  and 
there  also  is  the  manger  or  os-stall,  i 

Besides  the  main  design,  on  the  doors  of  the 
same  triptych  are  whole-length  figures  of  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose  j the  former  identified 
by  his  symbol  of  a lion,  and  the  latter  by  bis 
symbol  of  a scourge.  These  were  converted  by 
Horace  Walpole  into  Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
Archbishop  Kerape,  and  they  form  the  authori- 
ties for  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  given  as  his 
portrait  in  Harding’s  " Shakspearo  Illustrated/’ 
1791,  and  for  the  portrait  attributed  to  the 
archbishop  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’s  2Iaga- 
nine  for  November,  1815. 

Shortly  after  the  latter  date  these  misappro- 
priations were  fully  esposed  during  a corre- 
spondence in  the  same  periodical,  in  which  the 
late  hir.  Charles  Edw.  Long,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J. 
Carlos,  and  I myself  took  part;  and  I may  add 
that  I recently  went  over  the  same  ground  in  an 
article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaologieal  Society,  when  noticing 
the  chantry  of  the  Tates  in  the  church  of  All- 
hallows Barking,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  altar-piece  was  once  an 
ornament,  for  the  arms  painted  upon  it  are  those 
of  Sir  Bobert  Tate  (Lord  Mayor  of  London 
1488),  as  Mr.  Blanche  (Somerset  Herald)  has 
already  pointed  out  in  a foi-mer  number  of  the 
Builder,  p.  357.  This  also  appears  to  be  a 
Flemish  painting,  which  was  probably  bought 
in  the  picture  market  of  that  day  by  Sir  Robert 
Tate,  and  has  therefore  nothing  else  to  do  with 
English  history  but  the  shield  of  arms  which  he 
directed  to  be  added  as  a memorial  of  his 
offering. 

If  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Portraits  at  South 
Kensington  is  to  render  any  permanent  service 
to  the  history  of  art,  or  to  the  illustration  of 
English  history,  the  opportunity  must  be  taken 
to  correct  such  flagrant  errors  as  these.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  prolific 
parents  of  others.  From  the  triptych,  not  only 
the  assumed  portrait  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  but 
the  head  of  " the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ” also,  was 
published  as  his  actual  portraiture  in  Harding’s 
“ Shakspeare  Illustrated  whilst  that  of  Queen 
Margaret,  in  the  same  work,  was  derived  from 
the  wedding  picture.  The  whole  group  of  the 
wedding  picture  was  copied  in  Knight’s  “ Picto- 
rial History  of  England,”  and  of  course  in  his 

Old  England.” 

In  the  same  way,  from  the  picture  of  Eliza- 
beth’s Procession  the  heads  of  Lord  Hunsdon, 
Lady  Effingham,  and  Lady  Hnnsdon  were  fabri- 
cated by  J.  Thane,  and  are  duly — or  rather  un- 
duly— described  in  Grainger’s  “ Biographical 
History”  as  their  real  portraits;  assertions 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  contra- 
dict from  a comparison  with  any  other  engraved 
portraits  of  the  same  persons,  for  no  others  have 
been  published. 

I shall  reserve  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
to  whom  Vertue’s  large  engraving  of  that  pic- 
time  belongs,  the  further  details  which  confirm 
the  subject  to  be  the  Marriage  of  Lord  Herbert 
and  Mistress  Anne  Russell,  a^Blackfriars,  in  the 
year  1600 ; but  I understand  that  Mr.  Scharf, 
at  (this)  Friday’s  meeting  of  the  Archmological 
Institute,  will  probably  elucidate  more  com- 
pletely the  portraitures  it  contains.  He  has 
already  told  ua  that  tho  bridegroom,  Lord  Her- 
bert (afterwards  the  first  Marquess  of  Worces- 
ter),  appears  as  one  of  the  six  knights  that  cany 
the  Queen  in  her  litter.  There  are  various  other 
portraits  on  the  canvas,  no  doubt,  and  some  of 
them  will  probably  be  identified.  I shall  fur- 
ther be  very  anxious  to  learn  to  what  painter 
Mr.  Scharf  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  monument  of  English 
Jon.v  Gough  Nichols. 


the  DENNETT  FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 

This  invention,  patented  about  twelve  years 
since  by  Messrs.  Dennett,  of  Nottingham,  is  now 
becoming  extensively  adopted,  we  are  informed, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  It  consists 
of  a concrete,  having  for  its  base  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  an  article  found  chiefly  in  tho  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  For  the  other  com- 
ponent  any  hard  porous  material  is  used,  such 
as  broken  bricks,  cinders,  or  oolitic  stone ; but 
bricks,  as  being  the  most  readily  procurable,  and 
combining  the  two  necessary  qualities  in’  the 
highest  degree,  are  preferably  used. 

The  extraordinary  hardness  which  this  concrete 
acquires  would,  to  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of 


the  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris,  be  extremely  sur- 
prising. Tho  absorbent  nature  of  the  material 
which  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  gives  to  the 
composition  a character  wholly  different  from 
any  other  preparation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  to  this  peculiarity  the  success  of  the  inven- 
tion is  mainly  ascribed. 

The  arch  form  is  that  in  which  the  concrete  is 
generally  applied,  with  this  modification,  that 
the  spandrels  are  sometimes  filled  in  so  as  to 
form  a horizontal  floor,  which  may  be  finished 
in  the  material  itself,  or  left  rough  to  receive 
any  other  description  of  paving.  Spans  up  to 
10  feet  are  bridged  over  in  this  manner,  and 
much  wider  ones  have  been  executed.  The 
minimum  rise  given  to  the  arches  is  one  inch  to 
every  foot  of  span.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the 
floor  in  this  form  possesses  as  much  the  nature 
of  a beam  as  that  of  an  arch ; and  this  is  prac- 
tically proved  by  the  fact  of  its  exerting  little  or 
no  lateral  thrust  on  the  walls  upon  which  it 
rests. 

Where  there  is  no  objection  to  a curved  surface 
on  the  nnder-side,  the  cost,  it  is  stated,  does  not 
exceed,  in  some  cases,  that  of  an  ordinary  floor 
composed  of  boards,  joists,  and  plaster  ceiling. 

The  simplicity  of  this  method  especially  recom- 
mends it  for  use  in  cottages.  Forming  both  floor 
and  ceiling  in  one  mass,  it  presents  a medium 
proof  against  fire  and  sound,  and  not  liable  to 
decay ; and,  what  is  no  unimportant  considera- 
tion in  the  crowded  districts  of  onr  large  towns, 
affording  no  harbour  for  vermin. 


A finished  surface  can  be  produced  in  t 
material  itself;  but  any  required  description 
paving,  such  as  stone,  tiles,  asphalte,  or  comei 
can  be  conveniently  substituted. 

Where  a wood  floor  and  flat  ceiling  are  J 
quired,  two  series  of  light  joists  are  insertc 
those  to  which  the  floor-boards  are  nailed  bei; 
mere  fillets  bedded  in  the  material  itself,  a: 
those  for  the  ceiling  resting  upon  the  low 
flanges  of  the  girders  which  support  the  archt 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  about  seven  years  sim 
adopted  this  system  for  the  thorough  fireproofi] 
of  Kelham  Hall,  a large  mansion  near  Newai 
The  floors  of  the  upper  bed-rooms  were  finish 
in  the  material  itself,  and  coloured  (lecorati 
freely  disposed  on  the  soffits  of  the  arches  and  t' 
lower  flanges  of  the  wrought-iron  girders,  both 
which  are  exposed.  Mr.  Scott,  in  bearing  tea 
mony  to  the  advantages  of  the  system,  says  th 
“ the  arches  are  so  entirely  in  one  mass,  th 
they  cover  the  space  like  a compact  shell  or  i 
verted  basin,  and  are  consequently  almost  who! 
free  from  lateral  pressure.” 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a fire-proof  constructii 
that  the  invention  is  valuable.  The  ease  wi 
which  any  form  of  groined  or  domed  vault  ci 
be  executed  in  the  material,  without  the  laboi 
of  cutting,  renders  it  an  excellent  substitute  f 
brick  or  stone,  and  it  is  indeed  applicable, : 
many  instances  where  considerations  of  cost  i 
want  of  strength  in  the  supporting  walls  to  resi 
outward  thrust  would  quite  preclude  their  use. 

The  ceiling  over  the  principal  staircase  at  tl 
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w Foreign  Offices  is  one  of  tlie  best  examples 
vaulting  on  this  principle.  The  hall,  which 
about  65  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  is  divided 
:o  three  compartments.  The  two  end  com- 
rtments  of  ceiling  consist  of  semi-cylindrical 
ffered  vaults,  the  depth  of  the  panels,  which 
3 octagonal,  being  11  in.,  and  their  thich- 
ss  7 in.,  making  a total  thickness  in  the 
wgins  of  18  in.  Each  panel  is  intended  to 
ceive  a cast-plaster  patera,  which  will  be 
cured  to  the  panel  by  an  iron  bolt.  The  centre 
mpartment  is  occupied  by  a dome  of  an 
erago  thickness  of  8 in.,  springing  from  a 
3no  comice,  which  is  circular  on  plan.  The 
andrcls  formed  by  this  cornice,  and  the 
otangular  intersections  of  walls,  are  also  formed 
• a solid  mass  of  the  concrete. 

It  is  intended  to  construct  a groined  vault 
er  the  cabinet-room  of  no  less  span  than 
ft.  The  ceilings  of  corridors  throughout  are 
ecuted  in  semicircular  groined  vaults,  divided 
to  square  compartments  by  stone  arch-rims. 
With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  construc- 
in  we  may  mention  that  some  experiments 
stituted  by  ilr.  Legg,  the  district  surveyor,  at 
e now  town-hall  of  Hackney,  which  has  been 
cently  fire-proofed  by  Messrs.  Dennett,  pro- 
iced  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  floor 
sosen  for  the  experiment  was  occupied  by  three 
ches  13  ft.  long  5|-  ft.  span,  rising  5 in.  on  the 
ffit,  and  horizontal  on  the  upper  Buiface  (shown 
our  diagram).  The  material  was  4 in.  thick 

I the  crown,  and  9 in.  at  the  haunches.  The 
rdors  upon  which  the  arches  rested  were  of 
lied  iron,  8|  in.  deep  and  4 inches  broad  on  the 
age. 

A number  of  bricks  were  placed  upon  the 
litre  arch,  forming  a stack  8|  ft.  long,  4 ft. 
ide,  and  6 ft.  high,  weighing  6^  tons,  or  nearly 
owt.  on  every  superficial  foot  of  the  base  of  the 
ick.  The  load  was  sustained  for  several  days 
ithout  any  sensible  deflexion,  cither  of  the 
eders  or  of  the  crown  of  the  arch ; and  after  a 
reful  examination  the  test  was  considered  per- 
btly  satisfactory,  and  the  load  removed. 

ITlie  following  further  tests  were  then  applied, 
;•  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Austin, 
rough  block  of  Portland  stone,  weighing  about 
HO  lb.,  was  hoisted  over  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
ie  arches  and  being  suddenly  detached,  with  a 

II  of  13  ft.,  broke  into,  but  not  through,  the 
:own  of  the  arch,  and  there  lodged.  Another 
bek  of  stone,  weighing  750  lb.,  was  subse- 
aently  hoisted  and  let  fall  from  the  same  height 
1 the  last,  and  passed  quite  through  the  centre 
ich,  the  aperture  being  cut  clean  through  with- 
it  any  radial  fissures,  and  without  causing  any 
isturbance  of  the  adjoining  arches,  although  one 
id  been  previously  broken,  as  before  described. 
'ITho  system  is  to  bo  used  at  the  new  St. 
ihomas’s  Hospital,  and  the  Custom  House  at 
□mbay. 


NOTES  FROM  PRANCE. 

^^oulo(ine-siiy-Mer. — A shapeless  mass  of  brick 
lid  stone  is  now  being  erected,  of  considerable 
iimensions,  without  any  pretension  of  form  or 
ifflign,  merely  heaped  together  on  the  beach, 
oar  the  public  baths.  It  is  said  to  be  intended 
jr  an  aquarium.  The  cost  to  the  town  will  be 
j),000  francs  j and  the  shapeless  mass  is  uni- 
mnly  condemned  as  the  utmost  disfigurement 
r Were  possible  to  imagine.  On  the  quay,  fur- 
ner  up  the  harbour,  stands  the  bronze  life-size 
latue  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination, 
!.tely  erected.  He  is  represented  bare-headed, 
lid  wearing  a long- tailed  evening  coat,  with 
lousers. 

I Amiens. — The  restoration  of  the  facade  of  the 
btthedral  is  nearly  finished,  a veiy  small  portion 
yaly  remaining  to  be  effected.  It  is  free  from 
1 scaffolding.  The  fine  bronze  effigies  of 
bishops  Evrard  and  Geoffrey  II.,  of  the  thirteenth 
tipifcury,  which  stood  on  the  pavement  inside  the 
rrand  porch,  have  been  taken  up,  and  it  is  pro- 
eosed  to  place  them  between  tbo  pillai-s  of  the 
aive,  as  in  their  late  position  they  were  exposed 
p great  injury  from  the  gamins  sometimes 
iitting  on  them.  They  will  be  protected  by 
iailings  in  their  new  situation. 

[i  Ahheville. — M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  made 
immense  additions  to  his  museum,  in  the  Rue 
.ea  Minimes,  of  every  kind  of  Bric-a-brac  oddity. 
fiB  passion  for  the  worked  flints  of  pre-historic 
eimes  has  somewhat  cooled.  A portion  of  this 
islass  of  objects  of  the  museum,  with  the  famous 
•tw-bono,  he  has  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
^t.  Germain,  near  Paris.  A di-ive  through  a 
Itretty  country  of  about  seven  miles  leads  to  the , 


village  of  St.  Riquier,  where  the  church  has  a 
most  elaborately  decorated  fa9ade,  well  worthy 
of  an  architect’s  notice. 

Paris. — At  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  the 
famous  statue  of  “ Diane  et  la  Biche”  has  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  salon  carrd,  and  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  great  picture  gallery 
have  received  celebrated  sculptures  to  decorate 
them.  The  number  of  persons  constantly  copy- 
ing the  most  capital  pictures  much  impede  a 
quiet  view ; indeed,  some  of  the  finest  works  are 
unapproachable.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  study  of 
young  artists  to  improve  themselves,  as  several 
of  the  copyists  aro  elderly  men  and  women,  who 
work  at  it  year  after  year.  What  becomes  of 
these  numerous  copies  ? 

The  " Pavilion  Denon,”  immediately  under  the 
picture-gallery,  is  now  oj^i,  and  contains  in  six 
separate  parts,  casts  of  tm5  whole  of  the  Trajan 
column  at  Rome,  with  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal.  The  wWe  of  the  casta  are  bronzed, 
and  each  portion  of  the  column  being  about 
15  ft.  in  height,  gives  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  observing  the  details  of  the  bas-reliefs. 

The  department  of  architecture  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Modern  Art,  now  held  in  the  Palace 
of  Industry,  in  the  Champs  Rlysees,  is  very 
limited.  There  are  the  usual  number  of  designs 
for  palaces,  triumphal  arches,  churches,  &c.,  but 
none  of  striking  note,  besides  many  careful 
drawings  of  interiors  of  churches  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  elsewhere.  The  whole  number  is  only  74. 
The  total  number  of  works  of  all  descriptions 
forming  the  Exhibition  is  3,338.  Tho  works 
sent  by  the  students  at  Rome  are  placed  in  a 
separate  saloon ; tho  best  praise  of  them  is  to 
say  nothing. 

Tho  Prince  Napoleon  has  sold  his  Pompeian 
villa,  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  to  one  M.  Berr, 
who  has  placed  a turnstile  at  the  gate,  and  tho 
public  are  admitted  to  view  it  by  paying  a franc, 
it  is  unquestionably  a very  beautiful  small 
building ; but  the  water  in  the  atrium,  the 
fountains,  bath,  and  marble  flooring  make  it  a 
very  chilly  domicile,  unsuitable  for  a northern 
climate.  M.  Berr  is  much  at  a loss  how  to 
employ  his  purchase  5 in  the  endeavour  to  form 
what  he  calls  a museum,  he  has  hung  a number 
of  inferior  pictures,  called  Old  Masters,  on  the 
walls.  A more  vulgar  anachronism  could  not 
have  been  perpetrated.  It  might  make  a caf^ 
in  the  summer  months.  We  believe  he  already 
repents  of  his  purchase. 

A statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is  to  bo 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Rue  Galilee,  at 
Chaillot,  and  culminating  point  of  the  Avenue 
de  I’lmperatrico  Josephine,  which  leads  from  the 
Arc  de  Triompho  de  I’Etoile  to  the  Quai  de 
Billy.  The  execution  of  tho  statue  is  confided 
to  M.  Yitol  Dubray,  and  it  is  to  bo  of  the  best 
'Carrara  marble.  The  model  approved  of  repre- 
sents the  Empress  with  the  Imperial  mantle,  and 
crowned  with  a diadem.  It  will  be  inaugurated 
before  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  is  to  bo  placed 
on  a pedestal  of  Echallion  stone.  It  was  on  the 
19  VGnt6ae  an  V (9th  March,  1796)  that 
Josephine  Tascher  do  la  Pagerie,  widow  of  General 
de  Beauhamais,  was  married  in  second  wedlock 
to  General  Bonaparte. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  Hotel  DIeu  are 
being  taken  out  to  a depth  of  from  three  to  four 
metres,  where  the  primitive  soil  of  the  ancient 
island  has  been  reached.  A number  of  founda- 
tions of  Gallo-Roman  structure  have  been  laid 
bare,  also  those  of  early  buildings  of  the 
Christian  times. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thebe  is  now  ijublished  in  New  York  a weekly 
return  of  mortality  and  temperature,  on  some- 
what the  same  model  as  our  own  weekly  return 
relating  to  London  and  twelve  other  lai-ge  towns 
, of  the  United  Kingdom.  A copy  of  tho  return 
relating  to  the  week  ending  the  2nd  inst.  having 
just  come  to  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  that  for  onr  metropolis  in  the  same  week. 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  together  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1865,  a population  of 
1,022,498  persons,  and  the  478  deaths  recorded 
during  the  week  ending  Satui’day,  2nd  June, 
show  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  equal  to  24-4 
per  1,000.  During  the  same  week  in  London 
1,5-10  deaths  were  recorded,  which  give  an 
annual  rate  of  26-2  per  1,000,  almost  the  same 
rate  that  prevailed  in  New  York,  exclusive  of 
Brooklyn.  The  proportion  of  all  deaths  fi-om 
zymotic  diseases  in  the  American  capital  to  the 
.total  deaths,  was  rather  smaller  in  the  week  in 


question  than  in  London  ; but  the  deaths  re- 
ferred to  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  were  relatively  much  higher. 
Tile  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the 
week  in  New  York  was  62T'’  5 in  London  it  was 
only  5G'2°  5 the  lovrest  night  temperature  in  the 
former  being  53°,  while  in  London  it  was  SS'd®, 
Tho  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  week 
in  the  two  cities  was  the  same,  1'8  inches  ; the 
atmosphere  in  New  York,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  remarkably  dry  on  the  last  two  days 
of  the  week,  tho  mean  degree  of  humidity  being 
respectively  only  8,  and  4,  complete  saturation 
being  represented  by  100.  This  is  an  amount  of 
dryness  unknown  in  this  country  5 the  average 
degree  of  humidity  in  London  during  the  same 
week  was  72,  while  in  New  York  it  was  only  48. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  ISLINGTON. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington 
has  sent  in  his  report  for  tho  month  of  May, 
which  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form. 
According  to  this  report,  taking  tho  death-rate 
of  May  for  the  last  ten  years  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  tho  number  of  deaths  registered 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  26th  of  May, 
should  have  been  about  280  j instead  of  this  the 
deaths  actually  registered  amounted  to  360. 
This  high  mortality  is  probably  due,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  low  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  month.  The  excess  of  mortality  is  notice- 
able in  every  one  of  the  principal  classes  among 
which  the  causes  of  death  are  distributed.  The 
reporter  says  he  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that 
there  is  some  additional  cause  in  operation, 
depressing  vital  power.  One  or  two  deaths  from 
“English  cholera”  and  “choleraic  diarrhcea” 
have  been  recorded  each  week  by  the  Registrar- 
General.  Another  warning  consists  in  the  pre- 
valence of  “influenza”  pretty  generally  in 
London, — a disease  which  has  commonly  in  this 
country  been  the  precursor  of  epidemic  cholera. 
It  has  not  been  of  a severe  typo.  He  urges 
upon  all  householders  in  the  parish  the  para- 
mount necessity  there  is  at  the  present  time  that 
they  should  see  to  the  careful  cleansing  of  their 
water  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  their  dust- 
bins. Five  cases  of  “ enteric  fever”  have  just 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  from  a tidy  and  well- 
drained  bouse  in  Upper  Holloway,  due  to  no 
other  cause  thau  tho  use  of  drinking-water  from 
a cistern  which,  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
the  water,  conld  never  have  been  cleansed  since 
the  house  was  built.  The  cistern  was  most  in- 
conveniently situated  for  cleansing.  The  re- 
porter is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  irregu- 
lar manner  in  which  the  coRectiou  of  dust  and 
refuse  is  carried  out. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  OXFORD. 

The  drainage  question  was  brought  under 
consideration  in  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  last 
week,  by  a report  from  their  drainage  com- 
mittee that  they  had  fully  considered  the  report 
of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Galpin,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  Board  for  their  consideration. 

The  surveyor’s  report,  having  been  printed, 
had  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  and 
was  taken  as  read.  It  recommended  the  outfall- 
to  be  at  or  near  Sandford,  but  left  various  points 
undecided  upon ; and  there  were  alterations 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  to  whom  the 
original  plan  of  the  survey  had  been  referred, 
but  with  which  alterations  Mr.  Galpin  did  not 
agree.  The  coat  of  the  whole  scheme,  it  was, 
believed,  wonld  be  from  45,0001.  to  50,000h  Mr 
Galpin  estimated  it  at45,OOOJ.,  of  which  20,000Z. 
would  be  for  the  outfall  at  Sandford. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  who  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Rawlinaon, 
criticising  the  plan  of  Mr.  Galpin  and  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette’s  alterations,  moved, — “ That  an  eminent 
civil  engineer  be  employed  by  the  Board  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  advising  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  drainage  for  Oxford,  and  superintend- 
ing its  execution.”  An  amended  form  of  motion, 
however,  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  assented,  was 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  32  to  8,  to  the  effect 
“ that  the  plans  and  reports  prepared  by  the  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Galpin,  for  the  drainage  of  the  district 
are  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and 
entitle  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices ; and  with  a view  to  obtain  further  valuable 
information,  so  as  to  render  the  drainage  of 
Oxford  and  the  utilization  of  its  - sewage  as  per- 
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feet  as  possible,  it  is  resolved  that  a civil  en- 
gineer of  higrh  standing  be  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  that  Mr.  Galpin  be  associated  with 
him  in  order  to  make  final  arrangements,  &c.’* 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  contains  the 
following  conclnding  remarks  : — 

“As  sewape  irrigation  will  be  imperatire,  there  should 
be  plans,  sections,  and  details  of  sewage-well,  engines, 
pumps,  mains,  and  sluices;  a plan  of  the  land  proposed 
to  be  purchased  or  rented,  with  estimates,  in  detail,  of 
the  proposed  outlay  and  working  expenses. 

In  my  opinion,  an  area  of  land,  not  exceeding  300 
statute  acres,  wrill  fully  purify  the  entire  sewage  of 
Oxford.  This  land  should  not  be  liable  to  flooding. 

With  respect  to  tbe  ultimate  execution  of  the  works 
proposed,  a resident  clerk  of  works,  having  foremen  under 
him,  will  be  necessary.  The  work  should  be  measured 
monthly,  as  executed,  and  should  be  paid  for  on  certificate 
from  the  engineer,  These  certificates,  with  copies  of  the 
detailed  measarements,  to  be  vouchers  for  the  auditors. 

All  the  bricks  required  for  sewers  should  be  made 
specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  sewering  and  draining  of  Oxford  will  require  the 
entire  and  undivided  services  of  an  experienced  man 
during  the  entire  period  of  «ieeulion;  and  this  man 
should  not  have  any  portion  of  his  work  to  learn  in 
Oxford,  at  the  cost  of  the  Board.  There  should  be  mature 
experience  brought  to  bear  in  such  works  rather  than 
mere  'confidence,'  or  there  is  a risk  that  the  results  may 
not  be  BO  economical,  nor  so  satisfactory  as  they  may  and 
ought  to  be." 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  general  meeting  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Manchester,  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of 
October  next.  Lord  Stanley  will  probably  bo 
president,  nnless  political  changes  prevent.  Tho 
special  questions  chosen  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  several  departments  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting,  include  the  following  : — 

Jurisprudence. — What  are  the  best  means  of 
extending  and  securing  an  international  law  of 
copyright  p 

Education. — By  what  means  can  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
manual  labour  class,  arising  from  the  apathy  or 
poverty  of  parents  and  the  claims  of  the  market 
for  labour,  be  most  efiectually  removed  ? By 
what  means  can  education  be  most  efiectually ' 
extended  to  the  smaller  rural  parishes  and  the 
most  destitute  classes  in  large  towns  ? 

Health. — What  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke  in  large  towns  ? 
How  can  the  pollution  of  rivers,  by  the  refuse 
and  sewage  of  towns,  be  best  prevented  ? What 
legislative  or  other  measures  should  be  employed 
more  efifectually  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
food  ? 

Economy  and  Trade. — What  measures,  legis- 
lative and  other,  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
supply  better  dwellings  for  the  laljouring  classes  ? 
and  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  im- 
proving the  management  of  workhouses  ? 

The  meeting  is  expected  to  be  a very  large  and 
important  one.  Tbe  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  M.A.,  has 
been  elected  secretary;  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings 
continuing  to  act  as  general  secretary  to  the 
Association. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AND 
LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  these  societies  was  held 
at  Harborough  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  2l8t 
and  22nd  of  June,  under  tbe  patronage  of  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  of  the  two  counties  and  of  tho 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  was  a very  large 
assembly  of  members  and  friends  of  the  socie- 
ties, considerable  interest  also  being  taken  in  the 
meeting  by  the  public  generally.  The  architec- 
tural features  of  the  parish  church  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.M.  H.Bloxam,  who  said  that  the  church 
had  been  restored  in  an  excellent  manner.  The 
visitors  then  proceeded  to  tho  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  near  the  railway  station,  and  Mr.  Bloxam 
also  gave  a brief  description  of  it.  A Roman 
encampment  was  then  visited,  but  of  this  Mr. 
Bloxam  merely  said  a few  words,  as  the  subject 
would  be  fully  entered  into  in  a paper  that 
would  be  read  in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Gatty.  The 
museum  was  opened  to  the  public  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  visited  by  a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  the  Com  Ex- 
change,  in  which  it  was  arranged,  being  crowded 
for  some  hours.  There  was  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  curiosities.  At  six  o’clock  a dinner  took 
place  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  William  de  Capel  Brooke,  bart.  The 
evening  meeting  took  place  at  eight  o’clock,  Sir 
W.  de  Capel  Brooke  presiding.  The  meeting 


was  a densely  crowded  one.  Mr.  Bloxam  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Lei- 
cestershire,” which  was  followed  by  an  amusing 
one  on  “ The  Langton  Churches,”  by  the  Rev. 
George  AyliSe  Poole.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gatty  then 
read  a ” Sketch  of  the  History  of  St.  Mary-in- 
Arden,  and  the  Chapelry  or  Township  of  Market 
Harborough.”  On  Friday,  an  excursion  took 
place  to  various  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Market  Harborough,  a large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  their  friends  taking  part 
in  the  excursion.  Foxton,  Gamley,  Saddington, 
Mowsley,  Laughton,  Marston  Trussell,  and  Luben- 
ham,  were  visited.  The  party  then  returned  to 
Market  Harborough,  where  luncheon  was  par- 
taken of,  after  which  the  excursion  was  resumed, 
and  Rothwell,  Desborough,  and  Braybrooke  were 
visited. 


TEE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Eirmingliam. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
master  builders  a proposition  was  submitted 
from  the  operatives,  through  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  the 
eS’ect  that  they  were  willing  to  cease  work  at 
one  or  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
6id.  per  hour.  The  operative  bricklayers  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  other  trade 
societies  to  know  if  the  carpenters  were  willing 
to  leave  ofi"  work  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  if 
they  were  requested  to  do  so  by  their  employers, 
and  the  bricklayers  were  also  anxious  to  know 
if  the  carpenters  would  put  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  leaving  ofi"  work  at  that  time,  and  an 
answer  was  promised  on  Saturday.  Under  that 
arrangement  the  bricklayers  were  willing  to 
resume  work.  After  some  discussion  it  was  re- 
solved,— “That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the 
proposition  of  the  operative  bricklayers  through 
Mr.  Lloyd,  feels  that  the  first  duty  of  both  mas- 
ters and  men  is  to  redeem  the  pledge  publicly 
given  to  each  other  to  abide  by  the  result  of 
arbitration ; and  resolves,  until  the  men  have 
redeemed  that  pledge  by  returning  to  work 
under  the  rules  settled  by  arbitration,  no  further 
proposition  from  them  can  be  considered.” 

Ereston. — For  about  a month  the  stonemasons 
were  on  strike,  their  claim  being  a redaction  in 
the  hours  of  labour.  They  preferred  this  to  ad- 
vanced wages,  and  they  have  now  got,  substan- 
tially, what  they  required.  The  employers 
entered  into  a strong  combination  against  them, 
but  one  or  two  firms  gave  way,  and  all  the  others 
had  to  follow.  The  joiners  and  the  flaggers  and 
slaters  are  on  strike,  the  former  wanting  more 
money  and  the  latter  certain  alterations  in  their 
rules.  The  other  day  some  strange  joiners  en- 
tered the  town  at  the  inducement  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  they  had  to  be  sharply  looked  after  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  men  on'' 
strike,  several  of  whom  were  looking  out  for 
their  arrival  at  tho  railway  station  and  in  the 
streets  contiguous  thereto.  The  bricksetters 
are  seeking  more  money ; and  the  scavengers, 
&c.,  in  the  employ  of  the  local  board  of  health 
have  made  application  for  additional  pay,  but 
they  have  met  with  a blank  refusal,  and  are 
continuing  their  work  at  the  old  remuneration. 

Bacup. — The  painters  are  on  strike  for  an 
advance  of  id.  per  hour. 

Blackburn. — The  plumbers  and  glaziers  are 
on  strike.  Their  employers  have  ofiered  them 
more  money,  but  they  want  an  alteration  in  the 
regulation  as  to  apprentices.  The  stonemasons 
are  also  on  strike  for  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour. 

Carlisle. — The  operative  painters,  who  have 
been  on  strike  since  the  beginning  of  May,  have 
at  length  come  to  terms  with  their  employers. 
The  men  asked  for  an  advance  of  3s.  a week,  ■ 
with  certain  arrangements  as  to  country  work  ; 
and  the  masters  offered  them  5d.  per  hour.  The 
men,  however,  objected  to  the  hour  system  of 
payment,  and  held  out  against  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  last  week,  when  they  agreed  to  accept 
it;  and  they  have  now  resumed  work  upon  the 
terms  offered  by  the  masters.  The  masons  are 
still  on  strike,  and  so  are  the  joiners  and  cabinet- 
makers. The  master  joiners  have  offered  to 
submit  their  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  the  men 
have  refused  to  do  so. 

Cockermouth, — The  journeymen  joiners  gave 
notice  to  their  employers  that  they  would  re- 
quire an  advance  of  28.  per  week  above  the 
ordinary  228.  Three  of  the  employers  acceded 
to  the  men’s  demands,  bat  no  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  remainder.  A 
strike  of  the  masons  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Grave 
has  been  settled,  the  advance  demanded  having 
been  complied  with. 


Whitehaven. — The  strike  amongst  the  opera 
tive  painters  has  been  amicably  settled.  Thi; 
has  been  efi'ected  by  the  masters  offering  the! 
workmen  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  upon  thei 
present  wages.  The  demand  of  the  workmei 
was  originally  for  Ss.  per  week,  but  being  satis 
fled  with  the  concession  made  by  their  masters 
they  have  now  resumed  work. 

Hanley. — Henry  Bishop  and  William  Gumell 
bricklayers,  were  taken  up  under  a warrant  ant 
charged  at  Fenton  Police  Court  with  having 
absented  themselves  from  their  work  withou- 
giving  proper  notice.  It  appears  that  in  conse 
quence  of  the  bricklayers  of  the  district  beinj 
on  strike,  Mr.  John  Steele,  builder,  of  Hanley 
went  to  Stratford-on-Avon  in  May,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  engaging  men.  Mr.  Steele  verbally,  h< 
says,  engaged  the  prisoners  to  work  for  bin 
fifty-eight  hours  a week,  and  to  be  paid  sixpenct 
per  hour.  He  made  a definite  an'angement  fo: 
them  to  work  a month  on  those  terms,  and  t 
week’s  notice  to  be  given  before  terminating  th« 
engagement.  They  worked  from  the  30th  oi 
May  till  the  8th  of  June,  when  having  been  paiq 
their  wages  they  ceased  working.  They  had 
been  informed  that  there  was  a strike  in  thi 
district  before  they  entered  into  the  arrange! 
ment  with  Mr.  Steele.  Prisoners,  who  were 
admitted  as  witnesses  for  each  other,  declared! 
they  bad  not  stipulated  to  work  for  any  definittj 
period,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  part  oi 
the  country  from  which  they  came  to  leave  at 
employer  whenever  they  thought  it  advisable  t( 
do  so.  The  reason  they  left  Mr.  Steele  was,  thai 
they  did  not  like  the  class  of  work  which  thej 
had  to  do,  and  that  instead  of  being  employed  ii 
straightforward  building,  according  to  promise 
they  were  sent  to  do  repairs  only.  Mr.  Steeh 
said  they  made  no  complaint  before  leaving.' 
The  prisoners  promised  to  return  to  their  workl 
and  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  adjonmeej 
to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  theiil 
promise.  A bricklayer’s  labourer,  who  had  e| 
similar  charge  made  against  him,  also  undertooil 
to  return  to  his  work. 

Dundee. — Tho  fourth  annual  gathering  of  th<j 
associated  joiners  and  carpenters  of  Scotlancj 
took  place  in  Dundee  on  Saturday  week,  undeil 
rather  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  weatheij 
being  most  unpropitious  nearly  tho  whole  ol 
tbe  day.  The  meeting  this  year  was  of  a two' 
fold  nature,  being,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  pur  ! 
pose  of  celebrating  the  annual  gathering  of  thd 
members  of  the  association  ; and,  secondly,  to 
inaugurate  the  adoption  of  the  nine-hours  move-j 
ment,  which  has  taken  effect  among  the  joinersi 
and  other  building  trades  in  Dundee.  The  meet-1 
ing,  so  far  as  the  turn-out  of  the  members  of  thet 
trade  was  concerned,  was,  however,  very  suc- 
cessful. The  day  was  observed  by  the  Dundee 
branch  of  the  association  as  a general  holiday,  inj 
order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  welcomel 
their  brethren  from  a distance.  A procession! 
took  place,  which  must  have  contained  1,500  oil 
1,600  persons,  and  extended  nearly  a quarter  oil 
a mile,  studded  with  numerous  flags  and  haa-| 
ners,  and  accompanied  by  four  instrumental! 
bands.  About  600  or  600  of  the  Dundee  mem 
turned  out. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

East  Retford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new. 
town-hall  has  been  laid  here  in  the  presence  of: 
the  members  of  the  town  council,  several  of  the’ 
magistrates,  and  leading  inhabitants.  The  new. 
hall  will  cost  about  9,0001.  The  front  is  afteri 
the  Romanesque  school,  and  is  to  be  executed; 
in  Bath  stone,  relieved  by  having  the  plinthsi 
and  columns  executed  in  red  Mansfield.  The; 
ground-plan  contains  offices  and  grand  staircase! 
in  front,  with  a poultry  market  at  the  back.  A 
housekeeper’s  residence  and  cooking  kitchen  arei 
also  attached.  The  principal  floor  oomprisesi 
the  council  chamber  and  retiring-room,  record-! 
room,  &c.,  and  the  town-hall  over  the  market  ini 
the  roar.  The  hall  is  provided  with  retiring-' 
rooms  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  is  applicable  fotl 
the  purposes  of  public  meetings,  sessions-house,! 
and  assemblies  or  concerts.  A lift  is  provided! 
from  the  kitchen  for  tho  convenience  of  publiai 
banquets  or  tea-meetings;  and,  for  the  conveni-' 
enco  of  ladies  and  others,  a gallery  is  provided.! 
at  one  end.  The  com  exchange,  butchers’,  and. 
vegetable  markets  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
site,  next  to  Carol-gate,  and  are  designed  ta' 
correspond  with  the  front  building. 

Keedham  Market. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  ' 
town-hall  has  been  laid  in  this  small  town.  It 
is  designed  in  tho  Italian  style,  with  semicircular 
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openings,  faced  with  white  bricks,  relieved  with 
red  and  black  work  and  with  moulded  bricks 
over  string-oonrses  and  cornices.  It  stands  on  a 
plot  of  ground  fronting  Needham  ilarkeb-street, 
and  by  the  side  of  Church-lane ; while,  almost 
immediately  opposite,  is  the  Dissenting  chapel. 
The  building  will  include  a petty  sessions  court, 
a residence  for  a police  sergeant  and  constable, 
two  cells  for  prisoners,  a public  library  and 
reading-room.  The  lecture-room  will  accommo- 
date upwards  of  300  persons.  The  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Needham,  for 
1,3001.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  architect.  Mr.  Scopes,  of 
Needham,  is  the  bricklayer. 

Leighton  Buzzard. — Messrs.  Bassett,  Son,  & 
Harris,  of  the  Old  Private  Bank,  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  and  other  towns  in  the  district,  are 
having  a building  erected,  wherein  to  carry  on 
their  business  as  bankers.  It  stands  in  the  High- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  late  old  building.  The 
style  is  Venetian-Gothic,  the  front  of  Ancaster 
stone  (Lincolnshire).  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  of 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  A.  Kimberley, 
of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  the  builder.  • The  -oeti- 
mated  cost  is  between  4,0001.  and  5,000L 

Northop  {North  IFultis). — The  restoration  of 
Sougbton  Hall  is  now  completed.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  work  of  demolition  commenced,  and  the 
proprietor  (the  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard)  has  bad 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  niade,  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  past. 
Spacious  reception-rooms  have  been  added.  Mr. 
Walton,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Bibby,  of  Flint, 
builders;  the  painting,  &tC.,  by  Mr.  J.  Hall. 
Messrs.  Brown  & Lament,  of  Chester,  have 
supplied  some  carved  chimney-pieces  in  old  oak, 
taken  from  the  building ; and  one  restored  in 
the  library  is  of  ancient  caiwing. 

Middleshro'. — Mr.  William  Bellerby,  of  York, 
is  the  principal  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the 
exchange  for  Middleshro’.  He  will  execute  the 
joiner’s  work,  and  Mr.  George  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Biscomb,  both  of  York,  will  execute  the 
stonemasons’  and  bricklayers’  work.  The  build- 
ing is  estimated  to  cost  close  upon  2S,OOOL 


building  purposes,  and  recommending  the  board  to 
approve  of  the  same,  was  read. 

Mr.  Phillips  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
Mr,  Savage  an  amendment, — “That,  inasmuch  as  the 
board  have  limited  their  purchase  of  ^e  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Finsbury  Park  to  120  acres,  instead  of  taking  the 
S.'jO  acres  authorised  by  the  20  & 21  Vic.,  cap.  150,  no  por- 
tion of  the  land  so  taken  bo  let  or  sold,  but  that  the  whole 
be  devoted  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  public." 

After  a couple  of  hours'  disenssion,  the  consideration 
of  the  question  was  adjourned. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  arrangements  for  lay- 
.ng  the  foundation-stone  of  the  southern  Thames  Embank- 
ment would  be  completed  by  next  Friday,  when  it  would 
be  for  the  Board  to  appoint  a day  for  the  ceremony. 

A letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Fnrness,  stating  that  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors  would  take  place  that  day  (the 
32nd  inst.).  The  letter  was  sent  for  consideration  and 
report  to  the  Finance  and  Thames  Embankment  Com- 
nutteoB. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  NEW 
INFIRMARY,  HARTSHILL,  STOKE-HPON- 
TRENT. 

The  land  purchased  for  the  new  infirmary 
consists  of  10  acres,  and  is  part  of  the  Mount 
estate,  lying  to  the- west  of  the  new  road  from 
Penkhull  to  Hartshill.  The  site  of  the  build- 
inge  is  an.  elevutied  one,  with  a substratum  of 
red  sandstone.  The  principal  front  will  have  a 
western  aspect,  and  extensive  views  over  the 
surrounding  country  will  be  obtained  from 


occupied  by  the  female  division  of  sick  wards 
and  the  out-patients’  department ; the  latter  is 
placed  in  the  western  pavilion,  and  is  two  stories 
in  height,  and  consists  of  two  large  waiting- 
rooms,  with  water-closets  for  males  and  females 
attached,  five  consulting-rooms  for  the  surgeons 
and  physicians,  a surgery,  private  examination- 
room,  dispensary,  laboratory,  and  drug  stores. 

The  eastern  pavilion  contains  one  surgical 
ward  for  twenty-two  beds,  aud  one  medical  ward 
for  twenty-two  beds,  also  the  dormitories  of  the 
nuraes  and  servants. 

The  small  central  pavilion  on  this  side  con- 
sists of  a medical  and  a surgical  ward  for  six 
beds  each. 

The  western  and  eastern  pavilions  are  con- 
nected as  on  the  male’s  side  by  two  small  wards 
for  special  cases,  one  to  contain  four  beds,  the 
other  a single  bed ; aud  a day-room.  Each  ward 
has  a nurse’s  room,  scullery,  and  clothes-room 
attached  to  it ; also  bath-room,  lavatories,  water- 
closets,  sinks,  shoot  for  foul  linen,  service-lift, 
and  fire-plug.  To  the  accident  ward  is  added  a 
reception-room,  where  serious  cases  can  be  at- 
tended to,  and  admitted  into  the  ward  without 
disturbance  to  the  ward  itself. 

The  large  wards  will  be  88  ft.  in  length,  25  ft. 
in  width,  and  15  ft.  high,  giving  1,500  cubic  feet 
for  each  patient;  and,  in  the  wards  for  special 
cases,  1,875  cubic  feet  will  be  given  for  each 


almost  every  portion  of  the  buildings.  One  1 patient.  The  staircases  will  be  of  oak. 


peculiarity  of  the  site,  namely,  the  great  difi’er- 
enco  of  level  in  its  surface,  has  been  carefully  ' 
studied  in  the  arrangement  of  plan,  this  difler- 
ence  being  as  much  as  30  ft.  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  points.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  the  southern  half  of  the  buildings  will 
stand  on  one  level,  and  the  northern  half  on 
another,  the  average  difference  being  about 

15  ft. 

The  higher  level  has  been  taken  for  that  of 
the  priucipal  gi-ound-fioor,  and  the  lower  level 
for  a sub-ground  floor;  so  that  the  northern 
L.T.1f  of  the  buildings  will  have  one  story  below 
that  of  the  southern  half.  In  this  lower  story 
will  be  the  dispensary,  laboratory,  drug  stores, 
house  stores,  coal  stores,  one  ward  for  “ excep- 
tional cases  ” for  six  beds,  bed-rooms  for  the 
the  nurses  and  servants,  pantries,  larders,  ser- 

’ rants’  hall,  and  kitchen  and  scullery,  both  of 

-which  are  of  the  height  of  two  stories,  and 
THE-  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  ! beneath  them  arc  the  ale  and  beer  cellars. 


EXHIBITION. 

We  hear  with  great  satisfaction,  that  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  including  more,  per- 
haps, in  the  Citu  than  might  have  been  expected, 
the  balance  is  about  3,0001.  Sir  Wentworth 
Diike  presided  at  tbe  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Exhibition,  he  handed  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institution  a cheque  for  1,(X)0Z.,  as  one-third 
of  the.  profit.  The  disposal  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  is  not  yet  determined  on. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bristol  Assize  Cowts. — The  town  council  offered 
three  premiums  for  the  three  beat  designs  for 
improving  the  present  Assize  Courts,  and  having 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
architect,  have  awarded  the  three  premiums 
to  three  designs  sent  in  by  one  firm,  Messrs. 
E.  Godwin  & Crisp.  It  is  stated  that  there  will 
be  yet  anothex*  competition. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  -weekly  meeting  of  this  board,  about  thirty 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman 
Lusk,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson  (vicar  of  Islington), 
waited  on  the  board,  as  a deputation  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  to  present  a memorial  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  appropriation  for  building  pur- 
poses of  a certain  portion  of  land  purchased  for  Finsbury 
Park. 

The  memoriaHsts  reminded  the  board  that  tbe  original 
intention  was  to  purchaso  250  acres  for  the  purposes  of 
the  park,  and  that  20  acres  of  it  might  ho  built  upon. 
Only  120  acres  had,  however,  been  purchased.  The  me- 
morialists considered  that  this  small  space  was  barely 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  hoped  none  of  it 
would  be  devoted  to  building  purposes. 

The  Chairman  said  a question  had  certainly  arisen  as  to 
whether  a portion  of  tbe  land  should  be  devoted  to  build- 
ing purposes,  but  no  decision  had  as  yet  been  arrived  at. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Streets  Committee. 

A report  from  the  Streets  Committee,  submitting  n plan 
ofFinsbury  Park,  showing  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
building  sites  on  the  20  acres  of  land  which  it  was  stated 
in  the  report  the  board  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  for 


The  principal  buildings  are  arranged  round  a 
central  garden  court,  about  14-0  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
wide,  its  length  being  in  tbe  direction  of  oast 
and  west.  This  garden  court  is  surrounded  by 
a glazed  corridor  or  cloister,  one  story  in  height, 
and  forming  an  open  terrace  above,  which  con- 
nects and  affords  a communication  between  all 
parts  of  the  main  buildings.  To  the  west  or 
front  of  this  court,  is  placed  a central  block  of 
buildings,  three  stories  in  height,  containing  tho 
principal  entrance,  board-room  and  chapel,  and 
apartments  for  the  house  surgeon  and  pupils. 
Immediately  in  tbe  roar  of  this  block,  and 
within  the  garden  court,  are  placed  the  museum 
and  library,  with  the  operating  theatre  above, 
which  will  be  lighted  by  a northern  window  and 
a roof  light,  and  to  which  will  be  attached  a 
patients’  lift. 

To  the  east  of  the  central  court  is  another 
block  of  buildings,  containing  tho  matron’s 
rooms,  linen  store,  and  houso  dining-room,  &c. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  central  court  the 
male  division  of  sick  wards  is  arranged : they 
consist  of  two  large  and  one  small  intermediate 
pavilion,  and  one  large  and  ono  small  special 
case  ward.  These  pavilions  are  two  stories  in 
height,  and  have  their  longer  axis  north  and 
sontb,  so  as  to  present  the  largest  extent  of  sur- 
face to  the  light  and  warmth  of  tho  sun’s  rays. 
The  front  or  western  pavilion  is  to  be  devoted 
to  an  accident  ward  for  twenty-two  beds  on  the 
gi'ound-floor,  and  a general  surgical  ward  for 
twenty-two  beds  on  the  first-floor  ; the  eastern 
pavilion,  to  medical  wards  on  both  the  ground 
aud  first  floors  for  twenty-two  beds  each ; the 
small  central  pavilion  to  “ exceptional  cases  ” on 
the  ground-floor  for  six  beds,  and  on  the  first- 
floor  to  burnt  coses  for  six  beds.  The  two  other 
small  wards,  one  to  contain  five  beds  and  the 
other  a single  bed,  run  east  and  west,  and  with 
a patient’s  day-room  connect  the  two  larger 
pavilions  together.  The  distance  between  tho 
larger  pavilions  is  130  ft.,  which  will  not  only 
allow  of  a free  and  full  circulation  of  air  around 
the  wards,  bub  also  secure  a view  from  the  rear 
pavilion  of  the  open  countiy  in  the  western 
prospect. 

Tho  northern  side  of  the  central  court  has 
corresponding  pavilions  to  that  of  the  soixth, 


The  floor -boards  of  the  wards  will  bo  of  oak, 
and  the  walls  finished  in  Keeno’s  cement.  The 
windows,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  sashes, 
placed  in  the  side  and  end  walls  of  the  wards, 
and  hung  in  two  parts,  both  of  them  made  to 
open,  and  glazed  with  strong  plate  glass;  they 
will  reach  from  within  2i  ft.  of  the  floor,  to  1 ft. 
of  tho  ceiling.  Tho  wards  will  be  warmed  by 
open  fireplaces ; those  to  large  wards  will  be 
doable,  aud  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Fresh 
air  will  bo  admitted  into  them  by  the  windows 
and  by  external  openings  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  vitiated  air  will  be  drawn  off  by 
extract!  ng-  shafts . 

In  addition  to  the  principal  group  of  buildings, 
two  detached  blocks,  one  for  males,  the  other  for 
females,  are  provided  for  the  reception  of  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  These  are  planned 
for  six  beds  in  each  ward,  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  main  wards,  but  having  1875  cubic  feet 
of  space  for  each  bed. 

The  wash-house,  laundry,  work-rooms,  engine 
and  boiler  • house,  water-tower,  and  mortuary 
buildings,  also  form  another  detached  block  in 
the  rear  of  the  principal  buildings ; and  a porter’s 
lodge,  with  the  necessary  stabling,  will  be  placed 
near  to  the  new  road  from  Penkhull  to  Hartshill, 
to  which  road  the  site  has  a frontage  of  50  yards 
along  its  eastern  boundai-y. 

Tho  present  approach  to  the  whole  premises 
will  be  from  this  road,  whence  a drive  will  lead 
to  the  front  and  to  the  back  of  tbe  buildings.  A 
■well  will  be  sunk  for  tbe  general  supply  of  water, 
which  will  be  raised  by  an  engine  to  a high-level 
tank,  whence  the  service  of  the  house  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  soft  water  from  the  roofs  will  be  col- 
lected and  conveyed  to  the  baths,  lavatories,  wash- 
house, &o.  Boilers  will  be  provided  for  the  service 
of  the  engine,  cooking  apparatus,  and  tho  supply 
of  hot  water  throughout  tho  house.  Gas  is  to 
be  carried  to  such  parts  of  the  premises  as  will 
require  it.  The  main  drain  from  the  premises 
will  be  connected  with  the  public  sewer  in  the 
Newcastle-road.  The  main  buildings  are  de- 
signed for  tho  accommodation  of  167  beds,  and 
the  fever  wards  for  24  beds,  together  with  one 
pavilion,  for  the  purposes  of  the  out-patients’ 
department. 

The  buildings  in  external  appearance  will  bo 
of  a plain  character,  showing  only  a natural 
constructive  treatment  of  local  materials,  and  a 
grouping  of  tho  several  parts  into  a sufficiently 
picturesque  whole.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  plain  tiles.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  red 
bricks,  with  an  admixture  of  blue  bricks,  in 
chequer-work  patterns.  In  the  minor  features 
of  archways,  doorways,  windows,  &c.,  tho  arched 
form  of  opening  is  employed,  and  moulded 
bricks  are  slightly  introduced.  The  cost  of  the 
site  was  3,0001.  Tho  contract  for  the  whole  of 
the  works,  including,  buildings,  engineering 
works,  roads,  boundoi'ies,  &c.,bae  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Barlow,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and 
amounts  to  about  37,0001.  Mr.  G.  M.  Bates  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Nichols, 
of  West  Bromwich,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  are  the  arohitecte. 

H.  R.  H.  tho  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  first 
stone  of  tho  proposed  building  on  Monday  last, 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
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L.  Entranee-hftll,  with  board-room  and 
chapel  over. 

I.  Waiting-room. 

!.  Surgeon'a  eitting-room. 

>.  Pupils’  ditto. 

Store  closets. 

Staircase  to  board-room,  &c, 

. Library,  with  operation-room  orer. 
:.  Patients'  lifts. 

. Museum. 

:.  Wards  (males). 

. Wards  (ditto),  one  story  only. 

I.  Wards  (females). 

. Wards  (ditto),  one  story  only. 

Fever- wards  (males). 

. Fever- wards  (females). 

'.  Reception-room  to  accident-ward. 


REFERENCES 

I.  Day-room  (males),  one  story  only. 
Day-room  (females),  ditto. 

Nurses’  sitting-room. 

L Ward  sculleries. 

1.  Ward  staircases. 

1.  Stairs  to  mezzanine. 

’.  Watercloseta  and  sinks. 

'.  Baths  and  lavatories. 

Lobbies. 

[.  Lifts. 

j.  Corridors,  with  terrace  over, 
r.  Ophthalmoscope. 

'.  Fire-places. 

t.  Entrance,  out-patients'  department, 
j.  Out-patients'  waiting-room. 

••  Physicians'  consulting-room. 

1.  Surgeons'  ditto. 


TO  PLAN. 
e.  Surge^. 

/.  Examination-room. 

<7.  Waterclosets  flemales). 
A.  Waterclosets  (males), 
t.  Staircase  to  dispensary, 
exit  for  out-patients. 
J.  Matron's  sitting-room. 

/c.  Matron's  office. 

1.  House  dining-room. 

>n.  Staircase. 

n.  Upper  part  of  kitchen. 

0.  Upper  part  of  scullery. 

p.  Lift. 

q.  Passage. 

r.  Areas. 

».  Garden-court. 
t.  Gardens. 


u.  Entrance  to  laundry  department, 
r.  Washhouse, 
fo.  Drying-stove, 

X.  Lanndiy, 

y.  Laundry-maids’  sitting-room, 
c.  Work-room. 

1.  Mattress-room. 

2.  Engiue-house, 

3.  WeUs. 

4.  Boilers. 

5.  Water-tower  and  chimney-shaft. 

6.  Open  lobby  to  the  mortuary  depart- 

ment. 

7.  Mortuary. 

8.  jPost-moriem-room, 

9.  Friends’  room. 

10.  Drive. 


NOKTH  STAFFOEDSHIRE  NEW  INFIRMARY. Plan  of  Ormmd  Moor. 


NOBTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  NEW  INFIRMARY,  HARTSHILL,  STOKE-UPON-TRENT,— Mr.  G,  B.  NicnoLs  a™  Mr.  Ch.ahles  Ly«m,  Akch.trcts. 
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THE  AECHITEOTUEiL  ASSOCIATION. 

PAINTED  DECORATIONS. 

The  -usual  meeting  of  members  was  held  at 
the  Ho-ose  in  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  evening 
(the  15th  inst.). 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  ilr. 
R.  W.  Edia. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day the  members  of  the  Association  had  paid  a 
visit  to  the  new  Theatre  in  Holborn  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  that  on  Saturday,  the 
23rd  inst.,  the  Association  would  visit  the  new 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel  in  Holborn  and  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fielda,  now  partly  completed. 

After  some  formal  business,  including  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  session, 
had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  S.  Fisher  read  a short  paper  on  “Painted 
Decoration,”  in  which  he  explained  the  various 
processes  for  mural  painting. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
attention  was  called  to  the  paintings  in  the 
church  in  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square,  and 
also  in  the  new  Church  of  St.  Alban,  Gray’s- 
inn-lane.  The  latter,  it  was  stated,  although  not 
exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere,  had  very 
Boon  shown  symptoms  of  decay. 

Mr.  Fisher  observed  that  the  original  paintings 
in  St.  Alban’s  Church  had  been  executed  in 
water-glass.  They  had  since  been  renewed,  he 
believed,  in  distemper. 

Mr.  Florence  said  ho  had  seen  some  mural 
paintings  in  the  open  air  at  Munich,  which  had 
suiTcred  very  much  from  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  others  which  had  only  been  partly 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  weather  were 
curiously  enough  even  more  decayed  than  those 
which  had  no  protection  whatever.  At  Ratisbon, 
however,  he  had  observed  some  mural  paintings 
in  a very  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Tarver  called  attention  to  the  absence  of 
figure-drawing  in  painted  decorations,  and  ex. 
pressed  his  regret  that  diaper  was  so  often  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

A member  observed  that  he  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr.  Tarver,  but  that  ho  apprehended  it 
would  be  difficult  to  introduce  figure-painting  as 
a mode  of  decoration  for  wall  space  in  churches 
unless  some  better  feeling  or  possibly  some  more 
reverent  sentiment  were  instilled  into  the  pnblic 
mind.  So  far  as  fabrics  in  connexion  with'the 
Established  Church  were  concerned,  there  were 
so  many  phases  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  appro 
priate  and  what  was  not  in  the  services  of  the 
chnrch,  that  no  general  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at.  Were  the  figures  of  saints  and 
angels  introduced  there  would  be  a constant 
wrangle  between  low  church,  broad  church,  and 
high  church,  as  to  what  was  sacred  and  what 
was  profane.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
there  were  no  such  unseemly  disputes  because 
there  was  a general  feeling  that  temples  for 
divine  worship  should^  be  decorated  with  the 
representation  of  subjects  connected  with  sacred 
history. 

Mr.  Redgrave  stated  that  a preparation  of 
quicklime  and  cheese  had  been  found  a useful 
medium  for  preparing  walls  for  painting,  as  the 
combination  underwent  some  chemical  change 
which  produced  a hard  fine  surface,  admirably 
adapted  for  decoration. 

Mr.  Fisher  stated  that  some  mural  paintings 
had  been  discovered  at  Marlborough  House  by 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  subsequently  taken  measures  for  their 
careful  preservation. 

In  reply  to  inquiry  whether  the  painted  deco- 
ration at  Mr.  Pearson’s  new  church,  at  Vauxhall, 
was  a fresco,  Mr.  Fisher  replied  that  it  was  not 
a fresco,  but  an  outline  painting  in  oil. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  very  desirable  that 
fitudents  of  architecture  should  learn  what  ought 
to  be  used  in  painted  decoration,  and  what 
should  be  avoided.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
decay  of  wall  decorations  was  not  to  be  traced 
BO  much  to  the  materials  used,  as  to  the  de- 
fective preparation  of  the  walls  before  receiving 
the  colour.  On  no  other  principle  could  it  be 
accounted  for  that  the  decorations  of  Pompeii 
and  those  of  a much  earlier  date,  to  be  found  in 
the  ruined  temples  of  Syria,  should  be  fresh  and 
bright,  as  if  but  painted  yesterday.  In  some  of 
the  old  Norman  churches,  too,  painted  decora- 
tions might  still  be  found  in  fine  preservation, 
showing,  as  he  thought,  that  our  ancestors  were 
acquainted  with  some  superior  mode  of  preparing 
the  surface,  with  which  we  were  not  familiar. 
For  his  own  part,  be  would  be  glad  to  see  mural 
painting  introduced,  not  only  in  churches,  but  in 
domestic  and  public  buildings.  The  modern 


style  of  dress  was  not,  however,  favourable  to 
figure  drawing,  for  who  would  like  to  see  crino- 
lined ladies,  and  gentlemen  in  white  neckcloths 
and  swallow-tailed  coats,  represented  on  their 
walls.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare  of  that 
sort  of  thing  already  in  the  drawing-room.  Ho 
feared  that  until  artists  could  be  found  to  pro- 
duce really  good  figure  drawing,  we  should  have 
to  confine  ourselves  to  other  descriptions  of 
decoration. 


INSTRUMENT  FOR  SETTING  OUT 
CURVES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  H.  Temple  Humphreys 
explained,  with  diagrams,  an  instrument  called 
the  cycloscope,  for  setting  out  railway  or  other 
curves,  without  the  aid  of  the  transit  theodolite, 
«Stc.  Externally,  it  somewhat  resembles  a box 
sextant.  It  is  composed  of  two  essential  parts 
only,  viz., — two  plane  mirrors,  one  of  which  is 
silvered  over  the  whole  of  its  surface,  and  the 
other  over  one-half  of  its  surface.  By  a law  of 
physical  optics,  ho  said,  which  was  called  either 
combined  or  successive  reflexions,  a series  of 
images  would  be  formed  in  the  half-mirror, 
which  were  rendered  available  to  set  out  any 
curve  of  any  given  radius,  by  applying  the  eye 
to  an  eyehole  in  the  back  of  the  whole  mirror, 
and  at  the  same  time  setting  the  two  mirrors  at  an 
angle  to  one  another  equal  to  the  required  tan- 
gential angle.  Then  the  several  successive  re- 
flected images  of  a ranging  rod,  for  instance, 
were  seen  to  lie  npon  the  circumference  of 


taken  for  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  datum  line  of  the  levels  in  France  is  the 
usual  sea-level ; the  bench-marks  established  on. 
the  ground  consist  of  cones  of  cast-iron,  set  in 
masonry,  on  the  spot  where  the  levels  are  re- 
quired to  be  noted  ; and  a great  number  of  these 
have  been  placed  in  lines  of  level  which  touch 
seaport  towns,  groups  of  rivers  and  canals,  lines 
of  railway,  roads,  &c.  More  than  18,000  linear 
miles  have  been  thus  laid  down  as  base-lines; 
bat,  in  order  to  complete  the  work,  the  opera- 
tions must  bo  extended  to  120,000  miles,  a 
length  equal  to  five  times  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  and  more  than  half  of  our  distance 
from  the  moon. 

This  gigantic  undertaking  is  very  costly  ; but, 
when  once  completed,  it  will  enable  every  en- 
gineer or  contractor,  who  may  wish  to  attach  a 
series  of  levels  in  any  part  of  France  with  those 
of  the  remotest  districts,  to  do  this  by  aid  of  a 
bench-mark  on  the  spot,  or  near  at  hand,  for  the 
maximum  space  between  the  levels  is  to  be  only 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  acouracy  of  these 
levels  is  such  that  they  are  true  to  three  centi- 
metres, or  1'2  inch  for  the  whole  length  through- 
out France, 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


Burnell  v.  Ellit. — This  was  an  action,  in  the  Conrt  of 
Common  Picas,  to  recover  501.  for  professional  servicea 
under  these  circumstances;— 

The  plaintifi'  is  a surveyor,  and  the  defendant  is  an 
architect.  In  June,  18&4,  the  latter  employed  the  former 
to  take  out  the  quantities  in  the  case  of  a plan  for  build- 

,,  . * . 1 mi  ,1  I inff  a hotel  and  stables  by  a company  at  Newmarket  for 

mathematically  true  circle.  The  curve  was  then  tbe  accommodation  of  gentlemen  engaged  or  interestedin 
readily  set  out  in  the  field  by  simply  placing  I racing  at  that  celebrated  place  in  the  sporting  world,  and 
other  raogiiig  rods  in  line  with  these  several  i "ris'"”!  estiin.te  for  whicli  wo.  2S  60o;  The  plan 

1,1  1 - j -1-  1 1 • 1 was  subsequently  twice  altered,  and  a reduced  estimate  of 

images.^  Phis  could  be  done  by  looking  through  expense  for  the  work  was  the  result.  The  plaintiff  said, 
the  unsilvered  half  of  the  half-mirror,  and  plant-  his  charge  for  his  professional  services  would  be  lOOL  or 
ing  the  rods  opposite  to  and  overlappintr  the  ! 

rofloWnno  TJr, t.,  I the  Scheme,  and  as  the  defendant  did  not  expect 


successive  reflexions.  No  error  could  arise  in 
the  manipulation,  and  the  whole  process  of  i the  circumstances,  to  reduce  his  charge, 
setting  out  a true  curve  was  shortened  and  sim- 
plified.  After  setting  the  mirrors  to  the  requi- 
site tangential  angle,  no  further  adjustment  or 
support  was  needed  than  could  be  afforded  by 
the  top  of  a ranging  rod  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  curve,  and  shifted  occasion- 
ally to  any  stake  on  the  curve,  that  the  limits 
of  distinct  vision  might  require. 


RESTORATION  OF  WOOD  CARVINGS. 

Mr.  G.  a.  Rogers  has  restored  some  of  the 
carvings  which  were  executed  for  the  Gatton 
estate  of  Lord  Monson,  and  are  attributed  to 
Gibbons.  These  fine  works  (like  many  others  of 
the  same  period)  had  been  attacked  and  all  but 
destroyed  by  the  destructive  agency  of  worms 
and  beetles ; Mr.  Rogers  has,  however,  with 
great  care  restored  these  works  to  almost  their 
original  beauty  and  strength. 

Firstly,  he  had  them  photographed,  then  he 
took  the  carvings  to  pieces  and  thoroughly 
destroyed  every  germ  of  insect  life  by  means  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  other  poisons.  This 
done,  the  rotten  portions  were  scraped  ont  from 
the  back  (which  in  most  instances  were  reduced 
to  fine  powder),  and  then  the  cavities  thus  made 
were  filled  with  a soft  hardening  substance.  The 
next  operation  was  to  fill  up  the  innumerable 
wormholes  on  the  front  surface,  remount 
the  carvings  by  aid  of  the  photographs,  and 
varnish  the  wood  to  equalise  the  colour.  A 
specimen  of  the  carving  retained  in  its  decayed 
state  shows  how  far  the  carvings  were  decayed, 
and  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  finished 
frame. 


expect  to 

receive  all  be  was  entitled  to,  he  asked  the  plaintiO*,  under 
the  cireumetances,  to  reduce  his  charge.  The  latter  con- 
sented, and  wrote  a letter  to  the  defendant,  saying  that  in 
the  event  of  his  not  receiving  the  full  amount  of  his  ac- 
count he  would  take  401.  for  his  charge.  The  company 
having  determined  to  wind  up  its  aflairs,  as  the  plamtia 
could  not  get  his  money  from  the  defendant,  he  bronght 
the  present  action. 

The  defence  was,  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  look  to  the 
company  for  his  remuneration,  and  not  to  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff,  however,  denied  this,  and  in  his  evidence 
said  that  he  had  only  to  do  with  defendant  in  the  matter. 
The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  deposed  that  the 
plaintiff  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  builder,  who  was 
engaged  to  erect  tbe  hotel  and  stables  in  question,  and 
that  he  was  to  look  to  the  company  for  payment.  It 
turned  ont  that  in  the  coorse  of  the  transaction  the 
plaintiff  had  101.  lOs.  from  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
said  that  sum  was  paid  to  him  on  account,  whereas  the 
defendant  said  it  was  a loan  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Damages, 
991. 10s. 


BENCH  MARKS  IN  FRANCE. 

A.  MOST  important  work  is  now  in  progress 
throughout  France,  viz,,  the  levelling  and  esta- 
blishing of  bench-marks  all  over 'the  country. 
The  object  of  this  undertaking  is  to  famish  a 
series  of  levels  that  will  enable  the  course  of 
canals,  railways,  &c.,  systems  of  drainage  and 
irrigation,  and  other  public  and  private  works, 
to  be  laid  down  on  the  map  and  marked  out  on 
the  ground  without  any  error. 

The  operations  were  commenced  in  1857,  nnder 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
will  be  terminated  in  five  or  six  years  hence ; 
the  work  has  been,  since  the  beginning, 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Bourdalone, 
civil  engineer,  to  whom  is  due  the  series  of  levels 


BREACH  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
CONTRACT. 

RAYMONT  V.  MINTON. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for 
breach  of  covenant  in  a deed  of  apprenticeship. 

The  defendant,  who  resided  in  Wilmington-square, 
covenanted  to  teach  the  plaintiff's  stepson  the  business  of 
a builder,  ornamental  painter,  and  decorator,  and  to 
supply  him  with  meat,  drink,  and  lodging.  During  the 
month's  trial  the  young  man  was  treated  very  well,  but 
afterwards  he  was  subjected,  according  to  his  account,  to 
all  kinds  of  ill-usage  and  indignities.  Instead  of  being 
taught  the  trade,  he  was  employed  as  a labourer ; he  had 
also  insuQicient  food,  and  for  a year  and  a half  he  had  to 
sleep  on  four  chairs  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  swarming 
with  black  beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  to  dress  in  an 
open  area. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence  there  was  a complete  denial 
of  all  these  allegations,  and  counter-charges  of  miscon- 
duct were  made  against  the  apprentice. 

The  jury,  before  retiring  to  consider  their  verdict,  asked 
the  learned  judge  whether  they  had  power  to  cancel  the 
indenture  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin. — You  have  no  power  to  do  that. 
You  can  ouly  lind  damages  for  breach  of  covenant. 

The  jury,  after  a brief  absence  from  court,  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintifi— damages,  291. 


IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE  OF  LUCIFER 
MATCHES. 

M.  Gaielard  hag  lately  presented  to  tho 
Academy  of  Sciences  a new  process  of  manufac- 
turing common  phosphorus  matches.  The  me- 
thod consists  in  reversing  the  present  mode  of 
preparation.  Instead  of  steeping  the  wooden, 
slips  first  into  sulphur  and  thou  into  phosphorus, 
he  plunges  the  matches  into  the  phosphorus  in 
the  first  place,  and  afterwards  into  the  sulphur. 
This  new  process  is  attended  with  sevei’al  ad- 
vantages. One  of  these  is  that  sulphur  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  that,  nob  being  fusible 
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under  a temperature  of  about  128  Fabrenbeit, 
there  is  no  risk  of  accidental  or  intentional 
poisonings  of  food  by  these  matches,  since  the 
sulphur  forms  an  insoluble  covering  for  the 
phosphorus.  Another  advantage  depends  on 
the  hardness  of  the  sulphur  coating,  which  re- 
quires more  friction  than  is  ordinarily  applied 
for  its  removal,  and  the  laying  bare  of  a portion 
of  tho  phosphorus.  This  is  calculated  to  de- 
crease  the  risk  of  fires  occurring  accidentally 
from  the  too  ready  inflammability  of  phosphorus 
ns  an  outer  covering  for  the  lucifer  match. 


THE  DISUSED  BURYING  GROUNDS  OF 
THE  HOLBORN  DISTRICT. 

There  are  three  of  these  enclosures,  viz., — 
that  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  on  the  east ; that 
of  St.  George  tho  Martyr,  on  the  west  side  of 
Gray’s  Inn-road  j and  one  in  Benjamin-street, 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell.  The 
extent  of  these  grounds  is  about  sis  acres,  and 
as  they  have  been  long  closed  for  interments, 
and  are  but  seldom  visited,  they  have  a waste, 
desolate,  and  utterly  neglected  appearance.  The 
district  medical  officer  of  health,  in  his  last  re- 
port, urges  that  they  should  be  utilized  as  public 
walks  and  recreation  grounds.  He  says, — 

“ The  reasons  I urged  in  1863  for  tho  coaveraion  of 
these  grounds  to  such  a purpose,  were, — Ist.  The  great 
eanitaiy  advantage,  in  an  overgrown  town  like  London, 
of  freely  planting  every  available  open  space, in  order  that 
free  oxygen  might  be  supplied  by  the  plants,  its  only 
known  sonroe,  to  tho  atmosphere. 

2nd.  Their  proximity  to  the  abodes  of  the  people,  con- 
sequently their  convenience  of  access,  to  the  young  and 
old,  the  sick  and  infirm,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  parks  are  much  too  distant  to  be  reached  by  tho  poor 
of  this  district  on  any  day  except  Sunday,  whereas  they 
might  avail  themselves  oi'  these  resorts  for  exercise  and 
recreation  during  their  scanty  leisure  hours  on  week 
days. 

3rd.  The  immense  improvement,  if  nsed  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  would  cause  in  the  public  health.  About 
25  per  cent,  of  our  deaths  are  occasioned  by  tubercular  dis- 
eases, and  in  as  much  os  these  diseases  are  hereditary,  this 
percentage  is  a growing  one.  ‘ Tuberculosis,  the  blight  or 
depravity^of  tho  blood’  in  question,  takes  its  first  rise 
from  the  continuous  inhalation  of  impure  air,  and  the 
prolonged  exclusion  from  tho  healing  virtues  of  sunlight, 
60  that  the  best  way  of  reducing  this  frightful  mortality 
is  to  provide  walks  and  gardens  of  convenient  access, 
where  persons  of  sedentary  occupation  may  be  allured 
•from  the  dark  courts  and  allevs  of  this  district,  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  To  tEose  reasons  I would  now 
add  the  admitted  dangers  of  the  public  streets,  which  are 
the  only  places  in  the  central  districts  of  the  metropolis 
where  persona  can  take  air  and  exercise.” 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  of  getting  those 
gronnds  thrown  open,  will  bo  either  to  place  the 
necessary  funds  in  the  hands  of  tho  church- 
wardens, or  for  the  local  sanitary  authority,  with 
the  assent  of  the  legal  trustees,  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  public  use. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACT. 

It  is  important  that  the  chief  provisions  of  this 
Act  should  be  widely  known. 

“Children  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  mentioned 
may  be  sent  to  certified  industrial  schools  in  pursuance 
.of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; that  is  to  say 

1.  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  found  begmng  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in 
any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
or  receiving  aims. 

2.  Any  child  apparently  under  tho  age  of  fourteen 
ears  that  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any 
ome  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  any  visible  means 

of  subsistence,  or  frequents  the  company  of  reputed 
thieves. 

3.  Any  cliild  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve 
cars  who,  having  committed  an  offence  punishable 
y imprisonment  or  some  loss  punishment,  ought, 

nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  regard 
being  had  to  bis  age  and  to  the  circumstances  oi  the 
case,  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

4.  Any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  whose 
parent  represents  that  he  is  unable  to  control  him, 
and  that  he  desires  such  child  to  be  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial school,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  who  at 
tho  same  time  gives  such  undertaking  or  other 
security  as  may  be  approved  by  the  justices  before 
whom  he  is  brought,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  to  pay 
all  expenses  incurred  for  tho  maintenance  of  sucE 
child  at  school. 

Provided  that  no  child  who,  on  being  brought  before  the 
justices,  is  proved  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of 
felony,  ehall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.” 

Any  person  may  bring  before  jnstices  any 
ohild  tbat  is  hereinbefore  declared  to  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  scliocl ; and  the 
justices,  if  satisfied  on  tho  result  of  inquiry,  may 
order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  any  certified  in- 
dustrial school  the  managers  of  which  are  willing 
to  receive  such  child  j subject  to  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  to 
select,  if  possible,  an  industrial  school  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  to 


which  the  parent  of  the  child  appears  to  thorn 
to  belong. 

No  child  shall  be  detained  againsb  his  consent 
in  any  certified  industrial  school  after  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  made  highly 
beneficial  to  persons  of  all  ranks,  bnt  especially 
to  tho  children  of  idle,  dissolute,  and  reprobate 
parents. 


REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE  ART- 

UNION  LAWS. 

The  abundance  of  topics  of  excitement  at  the 
present  moment  makes  it  difficult  to  p^in  much 
attention  for  any  matter  involving  neither  home 
politics  nor  foreign  war ; but  there  are  some 
points  connected  with  the  report  just  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  Art-Union  laws,  which  should  not 
remain  nnnoticed,  though  it  is  quite  patent  why 
you  would  feel  it  necessary  to  observe  a certain 
reticence  on  the  subject  not  incumbent  on  an 
independent  observer. 

As  a very  old  and  zealous  supporter  of  tho 
Art-Union  of  London,  I cannot  but  feel,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  wish  well  to  the  society,  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  tho  testimony  which 
friends  have  been  prompt  and  opponents  unwil- 
lingly constrained  to  render  to  its  character  and 
management,  the  latter  allowing  it  to  be  “ the 
model  Art-Union,”  “ excellent  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments,” and  its  works  “ better  in  some  cases  ” 
and  mostly  “produced  at  a much  lower  cost” 
than  those  in  the  shops. 

The  evidence  adduced  abundantly  proves  that 
it  was  quite  time  to  do  something  to  distinguish 
between  those  associations  which  are  conducted 
with  good  faith  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fostering 
a love  and  encouragement  of  art,  and  those 
schemes  which  were  designated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  as  gigantic  swindles ; but  it  may  be 
fairly  objected  that  this  report  has  been  drawn 
up  with  a hostile  and,  in  some  cases,  unfair 
spirit, — not,  as  a general  rule,  holding  the  balance 
evenly  between  the  two  lines  of  evidence  pro- 
duced j and  a comparison  of  the  draft  report  as 
originally  submitted  (p.  8),  with  that  finally 
agreed  upon  (p.  3),  will  show  how  very  much 
more  of  a hostile  and  oppressive  character  it 
was  at  first  purposed  to  insert  than  the  com- 
mittee could  decently  venture  to  sanction  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  had  to 
proceed. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  a general 
view  of  these  proceedings,  tbat  the  Board  of 
Trade  gravely  neglected  their  duty  in  sanction- 
ing tho  operations  of  certain  lottery  schemes 
taking  the  name  of  art-unions;  and,  finding  that 
these  are  becoming  too  numerous  and  too  gross 
in  their  operations  for  further  endurance,  the 
Board  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  than 
to  abrogate  altogether  the  law  under  which  these 
schemes  are  licensed,  not  caring  if,  in  so  doing, 
they  put  in  peril  at  the  same  time  other  well- 
conducted  institutions.  With  this  view  evidence 
must  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  all  art- 
unions  had  failed  in  attaining  the  object  for 
which  they  were  sanctioned,  and  making  a 
powerful  lever  of  a holy  dread  of  the  “enormous 
spirit  of  gambling  ” which  was  supposed  to  be 
aroused.  This  latter  point  was,  however, 
curiously  lost  sight  of  by  the  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whose  pet  remedy  was  “entirely  to 
suppress  the  lottery  laws.” 

Here  let  me  remark  that  the  committee  per- 
versely inferred  throughout  the  course  of  the 
examination  that  the  object  of  sanctioning  Art- 
Unions  by  the  Legislature  was  tho  encourage- 
ment of  “High  Art.”  Such  a term  does  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  original  programme  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London  (which  association  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining,  with  Mr.  Wyse 
and  Lord  Monteagle,  the  passing  of  the  Act) . 
Nor  would  its_  managers  have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  so  inde- 
finable and  so  fertile  in  differences  of  opinion 
as  the  term  “ High  Art.”  Tho  object  was,  and 
is,  primarily  “ to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  j”  and,  secondarily^  “ to 
elevate  art  and  enconrage  its  professors,” 

Mr.  Bucknall  stated,  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence,  that  in  tho  Art-Union  of  London  the 
chance  of  gaining  a 25Z.  prize  (though  there 
appears  no  reason  why  this  particular  sum 
should  be  quoted)  was  90  to  1 ; while  the  report 
^ improves  on  this  by  saying  that  “ the  chance 
, against  winning  a prize  is  99  to  1,” — a state- 


ment so  startling  that  one  is  induced  to  refer  to 
the  annual  reports  for  information,  and  we  find 
the  truth  to  be  that  the  proportion  of  prizes  is 
never  less  than  1 in  12  or  13.  Again,  this 
gentleman  says,  “ While  the  Art-Union pwbZisZies 
one  print,  a publisher  -will  publish  a dozen,”  dis- 
ingenuously omitting  to  state  that  while  the  pub- 
lisher’s issue  is  very  limited,  not  much  exceed- 
ing 1,000  in  the  case  of  ordinary  plates,  that 
of  the  Art-Union  varies  from  12,000  to  17,000. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  course,  could  see  nothing  good 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ; and  although  the  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don alone  has  produced  and  distributed  some 
350,000  engravings,  100,000  sets  of  illustrations, 
besides  172,961Z.  worth  of  pictures,  bronzes, 
Parian  and  other  statuettes,  sent  into  allcomers 
of  the  earth ; while  the  operations  of  the  Museum, 
as  far  as  the  public  out  of  London  is  concerned, 
are  confined  to  about  forty  galleries  of  casts 
from  the  antique  fixed  in  large  provincial  towns, 
and  a travelling  collection  or  two  of  paintings, 
drawings,  &c.,  which  circulate  from  place  to 
place ; yet  ho  thinks  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
has  “ had  very  little  effect  in  improving  the 
national  taste and  farther,  that  “ the  Arundel 
Society  does  more  good  to  art  than  all  the  Art- 
Unions  put  together.”  The  fact  being  that  the 
Arundel  Society  numbers  some  1,500  members, 
confined  entirely  to  cognoscenti  m art,  who  do 
not  want  instructing  and  leading  on  to  take  an 
interest  in  art-matters ; and  that  it  concerns 
itself  more  particularly  with  tho  archaeology  of 
art,  reproducing  foreign  and  ancient  works  only, 
and  by  foreign  means;  in  this  point  espeoially 
contrasting  with  onr  Art-Union,  which  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  works  of  native  artists. 

Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  in  his  evidence, 
generally  took  the  tone  which  a painter  of  what 
are  generally  termed  high-art  subjects  might 
have  assumed,  stating  that  artists  are  induced 
“ to  produce  slight  and  ephemeral  pictures,  with 
a view  to  meet  the  small  prizes but  he  omitted 
to  say  where  these  are  to  be  found.  The  prices 
of  pictures  generally  have  enormously  increased 
of  late  J and  as  another  witness  pointed  out, 
“ there  is  one  gallery  less  now  for  oil-paintings 
than  there  were  some  years  ago.” 

Of  this  kind,  sir,  was  the  best  evidence  that 
its  enemies  could  bring  against  the  Art-Union  of 
London.  But  what  said  its  friends  ? The  mass 
oi'  facts,  not  opinions  only,  poured  out  in  abund- 
ance  by  its  own  officer,  must  have  been  enough 
to  force  tho  conclusion  at  which  the  committee 
was  obliged  to  arrive.  The  artists  whose  works 
have  been  bought  or  engraved  by  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  include  the  names  of  “ Creswick, 
Copley  Fielding,  Dyco,  Maclise,  UwinB,  Ward, 
O’Neil,  Cole,  D.  Cox,  Callow,  Lee,  Frith,  Mnl- 
ready,  Callcott,  Webster,  Stanfield,  Landseer,- 
Turner,  Hilton,  F.  Tayler,  Haghe,  and  many 
others.”  Tbe  society  has  produced  a series  of 
sixteen  medals,  “ and  is  keeping  alive  the  art  of 
medal-die  engraving  in  • England,  which  had 
nearly  ceased.”  It  has  “ incurred  liabilities 
chargeable  on  the  revenue  of  future  years  in- 
curred on  the  faith  of  our  charter,  amounting  to 
16,7002.”  “It  has  led  a very  great  number  to 
take  an  interest  in  art,  who  were  before  wholly 
indifferent  to  it.”  To  atop  such  an  association 
as  this  “ would  injure  hundreds  and  take  away 
pleasure  from  thousands  5”  and  at  this  conplu- 
sion  the  committee  perforce  arrived. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  considered  that  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  especially  fulfilled  its  object  in 
“ encouraging  young  and  rising  artists,”  and 
that  it  had  very  much  been  tbe  cause  of  the 
present  increased  demand  for  works  of  art.  He 
attributed  a great  deal  of  the  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  art  to  the  Art-Union  of  London. 

With  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  a spirit 
of  gambling,  the  committee  appear  throughout 
to  have  felt,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  this  object  enters  ao  little  into  the  mo- 
tives of  the  subscribers  as  to  be  too  small  a 
weapon  to  wield  with  the  effect  intended,  and  as 
was  well  put  by  one  of  the  witnesses : — “ Getting 
anything  for  certain  removes  it  from  the  mere 
matter  of  chance and,  “ to  talk  of  immorality 
in  a case  of  that  sort,  in  a country  where  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  are  staked  upon  horse-racing 
every  year,  seems  to  me  perfectly  absurd.” 

The  result  is  most  complimentary  to  the  Art- 
Union  ; for,  though  not  setting  it  forth  in  precise 
terms,  the  committee  simply  take  the  regula- 
tions of  this  society,  and  substantially  embody 
in  a code  of  regulations  every  important  prin- 
ciple, without  an  exception,  which  the  council 
laid  down  for  tbe  government  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, and  recommend  this  code  of  regula- 
tions as  the  precedent  to  be  adopted  by  the' 
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Department  of  Science  and  Art,  under  whose 
supervision  the7  recommend  that  art-unions  in 
general  should  be  placed. 

May  we  not  confidently  say  to  our  old-esta- 
blished institution,  for  which  so  many  battles 
hare  been  fought,  Go  on  and  prosper.  I enclose 
my  card. 

An  Old  Member  ot  the  Aist-Union  of 
London. 


SHAM  SURVEYOES,  AND  THE 
EESTjLTS. 

I MOST  cordially  endorse  the  statement  made 
by  your  correspondent  “ Insignia  ” relative  to 
sham  surveyors.  The  evil  undoubtedly  is  one 
of  great  magnitude,  and  very  widely  spread  j 
and  this  arises  in  a great  measure  from  a defect 
in  our  public  health  laws  that  requires  no 
standard  of  intellect  or  merit  for  those  who 
aspire  to  such  ofiices,  aa  our  Boards  of  Health  by 
their  ipse  lUxit  can  make  and  unmake  engineers, 
as  the  poet  says  of  peers, — 

“ A breath  can  make  them  as  a breath  has  made.” 
And  until  there  is  some  change  in  the  law,  or 
until  a higher  range  of  intelligence,  station,  and 
qualification  is  required  in  the  persons  com- 
prising our  Health  Boards,  as  well  as  a higher 
franchise  for  the  electors,  wo  can  hope  for  no 
change  and  but  little  improvement  in  the  health 
of  our  towns,  as,  let  the  sanitary  works  be  ever 
so  well  designed  and  carried  out,  they  are,  when 
completed,  placed  too  often  in  the  hand  of  some 
nondescript  sort  of  person  such  aa  described 
to  manage  them,  and  everything  goes  to  the 
bad ; the  water  supply  is  neglected,  and  be- 
comes impure  j the  sewers  and  drains  stopped 
up  } the  pavements  and  surface  of  the  street  get 
out  of  order;  cottage  house-construction  and 
arrangements  are  not  looked  after,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  all  is  chaos  again, — 

“ Wide  anarchy  of  chaos,  damp  and  dart. 

Flew  dwerso  and  with  power.” 

I think  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  require 
some  qualification  of  attainments  and  merit  for 
the  persons  appointed  as  engineers  to  our  Public 
Health  Boards,  as  they  require  in  the  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  Civil  Service  ofEngland,  as  is  also 
required  by  the  district  surveyors  under  the 
London  Building  Act;  and  until  some  such 
clause  is  introduced  into  Public  Health  and 
Improvement  Bills,  I shall  consider  that  Parlia- 
ment is  doing  a great  injustice  to  the  competent 
professional  men  of  this  country,  who  constitute 
a largo,  intelligent,  and  influential  body,  and  to 
whom  the  merit  is  due  of  carrying  out,  saccess- 
fully,  all  the  large  and  important  works  that  are 
exeented  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  who  have 
aided  materially  to  develop  the  resources,  and 
so  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  England,  and 
elevate  her  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

It  would  be  a very  curious  and  interesting 
subject^  of  inquiry  if  some  philanthropic  and 
indefatigable  M.P.  would  move  for  returns  upon 
the  matter,  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  sur- 
veyors to  our  Public  Health  Boards,  them  qnali- 
fications  and  experiences;  also  the  detailed  state 
of  the  water-supply,  sewerage,  drainage,  paving, 
cleansing,  house  constmetion  and  convenience, 
lodging . houses,  smoko  nuisance,  and  other 
sanitary  matters  of  towns  generally;  and  a 
commissioner  or  inspector  might  be  sent  down 
to  different  towns  to  examine  and  look  closely 
into  these  things  in  confirmation,  as  I believe  the 
laws  of  public  health  are  as  much  neglected  and 
abused  as  those  of  the  poor-laws  in  London  (and 
other  places),  the  expenses  of  which,  by  the 
Times,  have  produced  so  much  horror  and  sen- 
sation throughout  the  kingdom. 

As  a rule,  I would  cause  inquiries  to  be  made 
in  all  those  places  where  the  mortality  was  in 
excess  of  the  rate  that  indicates  healthiness,  and 
ascertain  precisely  and  to  a certainty  where  the 
evils  lie ; whether  from  neglect,  imperfect  or  ill- 
devised  works,  or  other  causes ; and  I feel  con- 
fident that  if  such  a system  of  supervision  were 
carried  out,  it  would  work  ont  a vast  amount  of 
good,  and  act  beneficially  on  our  future  health 
reborn. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  observations 
^may  mention,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  Rotherham  district,  the 
Tieglect  of  cottage  structural  arrangements  was 
brought  before  them,  and  one  member  observed, 

‘ that  the  cottage  builders  boasted  at  the  public 
houses^  that  they  could  do  as  they  liked  with  the 
Board."  Another  member  of  the  Board  con- 


demned the  erection  of  water-closets,  and  argued 
in  favour  of  privies  and  cesspools,  as  being  less 
offensive  and  injurious  than  the  fouling  of  the 
River  Don ; it  therefore  appears  evident  that, 
after  more  than  a quarter  of  a century’s  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  our  sanitary  defects, 
and  our  endeavours  to  apply  remedies,  we  are  as 
far  off  as  ever  from  having  reached  the  desired 
goal.  Our  board  are  ignorant,  or  have  not  been 
trained  to  their  work ; they  have  not  road, 
marked,  leaimed,  and  inwai’dly  digested  their 
sanitary  catechisms ; the  vessel  of  sanitary  reform 
is  drifting  and  liable  to  be  wrecked,  as  it  has  a 
disorganised  crew  on  board,  and  no  chart,  com- 
pass, or  pilot  to  steer  clear  of  the  breakers. 

_ In  issuing  my  “ bulletin  ” on  the  state  of  the 
river  Don,  I am  happy  to  say  the  filthy  deposits 
in  the  river  are  somewhat  reduced  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  late  heavy  rains  washing  them 
away ; but  I see  a correspondent  of  the  Times 
( J nne  22nd)  traces  the  effect  on  the  river  between 
Doncaster  and  Goole,  where  the  fish  by  thousands 
are  poisoned  and  lying  belly  upwards  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Don ; and  he  compares 
the  condition  of  the  river  to  that  of  the  Thames 
before  the  outfall  sewer  was  constructed — a state 
of  filth  and  dire  pollution  patent  at  that  time  to 
all  London  and  her  visitors — and  for  all  this  the 
river  Don  is  indebted  to  the  lavishness  of 
Sheffield,  Rotherham,  and  other  places.  The 
Doncaster  Corporation,  I understand,  intend 
preventing,  if  possible,  the  Sheffielders  from 
further  fouling  this  river  and  poisoning  their 
water  supply,  as  you  will  see  by  the  paragraph 
I enclose : so  Sheffield  will  not  be  allowed  to 
CJOTy  all  before  her  with  a high  hand,  " a la 
Bismarck,”  to  the  serious  injury  of  her  little 
helpless  neighbours,  Rotherham  and  other 
places.  B,  b. 


ANGELO. 


Roll  back  the  sun  in  the  heaTens,  and  seek. 

By  the  light  of  its  dazzling  rays. 

Another  mind  that  can  aye  bespeak 
From  the  world  its  lasting  praise. 

Rome  will  live,  whether  Prince  or  Pope 
Hold  away  by  the  Tiber’s  flow  j 
Romo  will  live,  with  a power  to  cope. 

In  the  name  of  Angelo. 

Architects  she  has  had  in  her  day. 

And  eral'tsmen,  with  subtle  skill ; 

Popes,  who  have  reigu’d  with  a curhless  sway, 
And  ruled  with  an  iron  will. 

They  live  in  their  niche,  in  their  silent  fume. 
Eclipsed  by  a greater  glow ; 

But  bright  with  the  rays  of  a peerless  name. 
Lives  their  master,  Angelo. 

0 gifted  Artist,  the  highest  present 
In  the  realms  of  art  sublime, 

Through  endless  tracks  of  thought  released, — 
From  the  sluggish  breaks  of  time, 

Oil,  teach  through  Ihy  works  the  earnest  few 

Who  bend  at  Ihe  shrine  to  know 

The  spell  that  can  make  them  dare  and  do. 

As  thou  didst,  Angelo. 

Sculptor,  or  painter,  or  architect, 

Thy  poet  mind  reign’d  through  all ; 

On  marble  or  canvas  you  still  reflect 
The  genius  that  can  enthral. 

Mighty,  in  sooth,  'midst  the  Titans  great. 

That  Rome  in  her  strength  could  show. 

Ages  for  aye  shall  celebrate 
Thy  memory,  Angelo. 

Ah ! the  world  is  waxing  old  and  grey. 

And  worth,  with  a palsied  hand, 

Scarce  holds  its  own,  while  it  toils  away 
On  the  monuments  of  the  land. 

Carrara  may  give  the  rough-hewn  block 
To  the  forum  and  studio, 

But  earth  may  heave  in  many  a shock, 

Ere  it’s  shaped  by  an  Angelo. 


CIRCULATING  MUSEUMS. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Inatitutions  in  union 
with  the  Society  of  Arts,  recently  held,  it  was- 


" That  this  conference  desires  to  express  its  opinion 
that  district  unions  of  institutions  should  bo  able  to 
borpw  small  collections  of  objects  of  scientific  and  gene- 
ral  inte^st  for  loan  to  institutions  and  evening  schools 
within  their  limits ; and  that  the  Society  of  Arts  would 
benefit  upon  the  institutions  by  movine 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  organise  a 
number  of  small  loan  collections  (through  the  agency  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum),  of  simple  productions. 
lUustrative  of  natural  history  and  art,  and  the  general 
manufactures  of  the  country,  for  loan  on  easy  terms  to 
district  unions." 

Mr.  Pakington  proposed  a snppiemental  reso- 
Intion  to  the  above  as  follovrs : — 

“That  the  conneiJ  be  requested  to  consider  whether, 
without  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  they  could  not  offer  prizes  for  local 
collections  of  natural  objects,  such  as  minerals,  fossils 
insects,  or  wild  flowers.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  (Dover  Museum  and  Philo- 
sophical Society),  seconded  the  resolution,  con- 
sidering that  great  benefits  would  arise  from 
SQch  collections.  He  suggested  that  a system  of 
interchange  of  the  collections  might  bo  adopted, 
between  the  institutions  of  difi’erent  districts. 

This  resolution  was  also  agreed  to. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  building  in  concrete  is  now 
exciting  some  attention,  I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 

Sve  the  result  of  my  observations  and  recent  practice. 

aving  some  rather  important  works  to  carry  out  in. 
France,  I made  it  my  business  some  time  since  to  minutely 
examine  some  six-roomed  houses  that  were  being  buUtby 
Messrs.  Tall  & Hartley  in  concrete,  with  their  patent 
apparatus.  I spent  some  time  at  Bexley  in  very  carefully 
examining  the  mode  of  constructing  and  in  testing  their 
strength;  and,  although  perfectly  satisfied,  I determined, 
in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  carry  on  some 
worts  under  my  own  eye  and  superintendence.  This  I 
accordingly  did  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  I have  built  some  walls  and  a considerable  addition 
to  a bouse,  which,  unfortunately,  I had  built  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  my  attention  was  directed  to  Mr, 
Tail's  system. 

I am  now  so  convinced  of  the  immense  strength  of  the 
walls,  and  the  great  economy  of  the  system,  that  I am 
about  to  proceed  to  carry  out  my  worts  in  Paris  on  the 
new  plan.  The  works  I have  carried  ont  at  Norwood  aro 
made  of  eight  parts  of  hard-burnt  brick  ballast  at  Is.  6d. 
per  yard  (cost  of  burning),  and  one  part  of  Portland 
cement.  The  walls,  asto  solidity,  leave  nothing  to  desire 
being  considerably  stronger  than  brick  waUs,  I am. 
employing  only  common  day  labourers  to  mix  the  concrete 
and  fill  in  the  apparatus,  and  doing  aU  that  is  required 
The  plastering,  1 find,  comes  to  just  one  half  in  labour  and 
materials  what  is  usually  paid  to  render  and  set  brick. 

W.  E.  Nbwion,  C.E. 


WHITBY  STONE. 


MOSS  ON  TILED  BUILDINGS. 

_ In  localities  producing  wliat  is  called  “stone 
tiles”  or  “heavy  slate,”  the  accumulation  of  moss 
on.  the  roof  is  an  endless  tax,  and  a remedy  for 
the  same,  I take  it,  will  be  appreciated.  More 
than  forty  years  since,  about  6 ft.  square  of  a 
roof  covered  with  such  tiles  was  painted,  in 
anticipation  of  the  result  now  so  fully  demon- 
strated.  The  portion  so  painted  shows  no  sign 
of  paint,  merely  looks  as  though  recently  laid 
with  good  clean  seasoned  tiles,  while  every  other 
part  of  the  roof  abounds  with  moss. 

As  the  accumulation  of  moss  greatly  injui-es  a 
roof,  and  as  the  scraping  it  off  is  both  expensive 
and  troublesome,  I think  localities  where  such 
tiles  are  produced  will  be  glad  to  read  this 
successful  trial  of  about  half  a century.  I should 
not  imagine  that  more  than  one  coat  of  paint 
would  be  necessary,  W. 


Sib,— Having  read  your  article  on  the  decay  of  stone,  I 
ive  ventured  to  address  these  few  lines  for  your  con- 
sideration, asserting  that  the  Whitby  white  Ireeatone  will 
stand  the  test  of  ages,  which  any  impartial  individual  may- 
see  for  himself  by  inspecting  the  Whitby  Abbey  ruins  • 
and  in  order  that  you  may  further  satisfy  yourself,  I 
quote  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners ; — 

" Whitby  Abbey  (thirteenth  century).  Of  stone  gene- 
rally in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  west 
front,  which  is  very  much  decomposed.  The  stone  used 
is  of  two  colours,  brown  and  white;  the  former  in  aU. 
cases  more  decomposed  than  the  latter.  The  dog's  teeth 
and  other  enrichments  in  the  east  front  are  in  good  con- 
dition.''— Gicilt't  p.  -173. 

Mr.  Gwilt,  in  his  “ Encyelopindia  of  Architecture,"  p. 
460,  has_observeJ,  that  the  “ Whitby  sandstone  success- 
fully resists  the  destructive  effects  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences.” J,  8.  R, 


CHURCH  BELLS. 


Sib, — Believing  that  “Cardinal  Wolsey'a  Tenor”  at 
Sherborne,  the  previous  “cathedral"  to  Salisbury,  was 
little  known  beyond  that  neighbourhood  till  lately,  I will 
ask  of  your  kindness,— not  for  the  first  time, — admissioa 
of  a few  general  remarks  on  campanology. 

Having  long  had  an  impression  that  there  may  be  many 
heavy  “tenors”  (“the  great  bell”  was  the  more  usual 
term  fifty  years  ago)  yet  unknown  to  fame,  a memoir  of 
Dr.  Parr,  a campanologist,  stated  that  there  was  a bell  at 
a “parish  church  in  Gloucestershire"  weighing  8,000  lb. 
I have  heard  on  most  unsuspicious  authority  that  there  is 
a village  tenor  in  Oxfordshire  weighing  66  cwt.  Some  of 
your  very  numerous  readers  might  identify  both  these 
instances. 

In  a printed  notice  of  the  grand  old  church  of  Felmer- 
sham,  Beds,  by  the  long-deceased  worthy  Rev.  E.  O, 
Marsh,  of  that  place,  known  to  me,  and  before  to  Mr, 
Lysons,  the  tenor  is  stated  to  weigh  “600”  lb.  This  is,  of 
course,  some  gross  missprint.  Having  heard  the  bell 
myself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  a very  competent  friend 
who  visited  the  bell-chamber,  the  real  meaning  may  bo 
5,000  ib.  Certain  it  is  that  at  Luton,  in  the  same  county, 
some  seventy  years  ago,  was  an  oldpeal  of  five  with  a 
tenor  of  very  nearly  50  cwt.,  very  indifferently  substituted 
my  view  by  a mediocre  ono  of  eight,  wit&  tenor  only 
sighing  20  cwt. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
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Ulustrated  Netci,  that  a bell  was  giren  to  the  chwrch  of 
Tooge,  Kent,  by  a Sir  Henry  A’ernon,  about  15(W,  weigh- 
ing 43  ewt.,  anif  measuring  six  yards  round,  which,  with- 
out  some  mistake,  would  imply  touch  thinness.  hether 
now  entire,  or  debased,  as  at  Luton,  does  not  appear. 
The  weight  of  the  six  " great,"  and  “merry  Christchurch 
bells,"  brought  from  Oseney  Abbey,— to  hear  which 
ohiraed  it  is  said  foreigners  have  purposely  visited 
Oxford,— is  not  known,  at  least  publicly.  The  peal  of 
ten  which  supplanted  them  has,  I understand,  a tenor  of 
40  ewt.,  which  is  respectable. 

It  transpired  not  long  ago,  through  the  Suilder,  that 
bells  can  be  purchased  now  for  much  less  than  the  cost  in 
the  last  generation,— 8L  Ss.  per  ewt.  Exception  was  also 
made  to  the  solitary  note  of  most  new  churches.  Sell- 
denyingly  religious,  rejecting  adventitious  aid,  this  cer- 
tainly might  be, — a kind  of  “ Quakerism ’*  (meaning  no 
disrespect  to  a most  respectable  sect)  in  the  Church  of 
England ; but,  at  least,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  much 
other  Mediaival  taste,  otherwise  we  could  not  have  had 
objections  to  Puseyite  or  considered  Romanizing  dis- 
play.  A problem  of  my  childhood  of  a church  where  they 
rang  all  the  bells  at  a funeral  and  only  one  at  a wedding, 
may  be  easily  worked  out  now  in  many  quarters.  A few 
new  peals,  far  between,  we  certainly  have  read  of;  and  I 
-expect  that,  to  a benevolent  and  munificent  lady.  Miss  B. 
Contts,  may  be  owing,  not  only  the  giving  three  peals  at 
least, — two  to  churches  of  her  own  founding, — but  the 
stimulating  others  to  a little  less  deadness  in  the  matter 
of  campanology.  P. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kiddsrminsier. — Some  time  ago  a circular 
window,  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Connor,  was  inserted  in  the  east  wall  of  St, 
George’s  Church  j and  now  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
of  Worcester,  architect,  has  been  engaged  to 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers  to- 
wards a reredos,  which  will  shortly  bo  erected 
underneath  the  window.  The  great  subject  of 
the  reredos  (which  is  being  carved  in  freestone 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  as  we  understand, 
at  the  entire  expense  of  Messrs.  Brinton  & Lewis, 
of  this  town)  is  the  Ascension,  inclosed  in  a 
canopied  trefoiled  arch,  with  serpentine  marble 
shafts.  The  figures  will  be  raised  7 ft.  6 in.  from 
the  chancel  floor.  On  each  side  of  this  c^tral 
subject  the  reredos  is  to  be  inlaid  with  various 
iinds  of  marble,  Maltese  crosses  in  circles,  and 
four  qnatrefoils,  enclosing  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

Liverpool. — Everton  Valley  Church,  which  is 
a branch  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Great  Oxford-street, 
has  been  opened  for  divine  worship.  It  is  in  the 
Lombardio  style  of  architecture,  and  forms  a 
parallelogram.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
church  arc  75  ft.  by  52  feet,  and  spaces  are 
taken  out  at  each  corner  of  the  front  elevation 
for  staircases  to  the  gallery.  Accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  1,000  persons.  There 
are  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  in  tho 
front  elevation  are  four  entrance-doors,  two 
to  the  ground-floor  and  one  in  each  tower 
for  gallery  purposes.  The  edifice  is  surmounted 
by  a tower  spire,  which  rises  at  the  east  angle  to 
tho  height  of  130  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  vane.  At 
the  west  angle  there  is  a small  turret  with  an 
ornamented  slate  roof,  56  ft.  in  height.  The 
church  is  lighted  with  five  sets  of  double  windows 
on  each  side.  At  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
vestries,  and  above  these  is  a lecture-room.  The 
front  elevation  of  the  church  is  built  with  York- 
shire shoddies,  and  the  side  elevations  with  white 
brick,  the  whole  being  dressed  with  Stourton 
stone.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Ayre,  of  Liverpool, 
are  the  builders  j and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason,  also  of 
Liverpool,  is  tho  architect.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  5,4001. 

N’eio  Ferry  (Liverpool). — The  church  of  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelist,  at  New  Ferry,  has  been 
consecrated  and  opened  for  public  worship. 
Tho  church  is  situated  in  the  New  Chester-road, 
and  is  distant  from  New  Ferry  Pier  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  edifice,  which  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  consists 
of  nave,  with  north  and  south  nave  aisles,  south 
porch,  chancel,  south  chancel  aisle,  and  vestry, 
and  provides  accommodation  for  about  560 
persons,  including  children.  Tho  building  is 
capable  of  enlargement,  sufficient  space  having 
been  left  for  tlie  purpose  on  the  north  side.  A 
turret  for  one  bell  at  present  takes  the  place  of 
the  tower.  The  seats  are  of  stained  deal,  and 
open.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  stone,  and  inlaid 
with  different  coloured  marbles,  stands  at  the 
Bonth-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  church  has 
been  built  of  Tranmere  stone,  the  dressings 
being  from  the  Stourton  quarries ; and  the  cost, 
including  the  boundary-wall  and  laying  out  of  the 
ground,  is  about  2,600Z.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
E.  Haycock,  jnn,,  of  Shrewsbury;  and  the 
bnilder,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  of  New  Ferry. 

Newtown  (Leeds). — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  built  by  the  Leeds  Church  Exten- 
■sion  Society,  has  been  laid  in  the  parish  of  St. 


Mary,  Newtown.  The  church  will  seat  over  600 
persous,  and  the  contracts  for  the  whole  works, 
including  lighting,  boundary,  fencing,  &o.,  is 
3,0601.  9s.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
Early  Decorated ; and  the  plan,  as  being  that 
best  suited  for  a town  church,  simply  divided 
into  a wide  nave  and  chancel,  terminating  with 
a semicircular  apse,  and  north  and  south  aisle  to 
nave  and  chancel.  The  entrances  are  at  the 
west  end,  from  a porch  the  entire  width  of  nave, 
and  by  a porch  under  the  turret.  The  seating 
throughout  is  to  be  open  benches  of  stained 
deal.  The  interior  will  be  lighted  by  traceried 
windows  and  lancet  and  cusped  clerestory  win- 
dows. The  walls  are  to  bo  entirely  built  of 
stone,  finished  internally  with  plaster.  The 
division  of  chancel  from  nave  is  formed  internally 
by  two  framed  principals,  with  curved  braces, 
and  pierced  boarding  between,  resting  on  shafts 
of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  external  dimensions 
are  as  follow; — Length  of  nave  with  western 
porch  and  chancel,  115  ft. ; width  of  nave  and 
aisles,  52  ft.  6 in. ; height,  51  ft.  from  nave  floor 
line  to  ridge;  height  of  octagonal  turret  and 
spire  at  the  west  end,  to  top  of  finial,  84  ft.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Adams  & Kelly,  of  Leeds. 
The  contractors  are  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  mason ; 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  carpenter  & Joiner ; Messrs. 
Watson  & Wormald,  slaters  ; Mr.  Henry  Orange, 
plasterer;  Mr.  George  Wilson,  plnmber  and 
glazier;  Messrs.  Heaps  & Robins,  ironfoundera ; 
Messrs.  Hemingway  & Son,  painters. 

Hartlepool. — The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Hilda  is  at  length  to  be  proceeded 
with.  The  Restoration  Committee  have  agreed 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Graydon,  builder,  Durham, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  aisles,  seats,  &o., 
should  be  accepted.  Tho  cost  of  these  restora- 
tions will  amount  to  about  1,700L,  which  will  s 
leave  a sum  in  the  bonds  of  the  committee  as  a I 
nucleus  for  further  iuiprovements.  The  roof  of  I 
the  nave  will  be  restored  to  its  ancient  high 
pitch  ; the  windows  will  likewise  be  replaced  in 
keeping  with  the  original  architecture  of  the 
building.  The  floor  will  be  relaid,  the  gallery 
and  seats  pulled  down  and  replaced,  and  the 
whole  interior  thoroughly  renewed.  These  re- 
storations will  occupy  from  six  to  eight  months, 
during  which  time  the  church  will  be  closed. 
The  Restoration  Committee  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  tower,  bub  consider  they  will  not  be 
justified  in  inteifering  with  this  part  of  the  work 
until  they  have  considerably  more  funds  in 
hand. 

Bethnal  ‘ green. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church,  adji  ining  Victoria  Park,  Bethnal- 
green,  has  been  laid,  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

Kingsto^i-on-Thamcs. — We  are  requested  to 
state  that  the  architects  of  the  new  Christ 
Church  for  New  Maldon  are  Messrs.  Raphael 
Brandon  & H.  J.  Freshwater. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Birlccnhead. — The  Albert  Memorial  Industrial 
Schools,  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Jackson,  M.P.,  are  situated  in  Corporation-road 
N.,  Birkenhead,  upon  a site  both  convenient  and 
healthful,  on  the  high  ground  and  open  to  tho 
breezes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  The 
design  erected  was  selected  from  a number  sent 
in  competition,  and  on  plan  resembles  tho  letter 
E,  having  a frontage  to  Corporation-road  108  ft. 
in  length,  by  a depth  of  60  ft.  The  principal 
entrance,  and  the  superintendent’s  residence, 
board-room  and  offices,  &c.,  occupy  the  front 
centre,  whilst  the  right  side  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  boys,  and  the  left  to  girls.  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance-hall  is  the  board-room  and 
office,  and  descending  a few  steps  on  to  the  base- 
ment floor  the  dining-hall  is  reached,  an  apart- 
' ment  40  ft.  by  35  ft.,  having  an  open  timber  roof, 
and  lighted  therefrom  by  clerestory  lights.  The 
workrooms  for  industrial  pursuits  are  arranged 
on  this  floor,  immediately  under  the  schoolroom 
on  the  right ; whilst  the  girls  have  kitchens, 
laundry,  &c.,  on  the  opposite  side,  having 
lavatories,  bath-rooms,  &c.,  attached  to  each, 
with  a large  plunge  bath  for  the  use  of  both. 
Stone  staircases  are  provided  for  each  wing  from 
this  floor  the  full  height  of  the  building,  the 
superintendent’s  and  matron’s  apartments  being 
approached  by  the  principal  stair  from  tho  front. 
The  ground-floor  is  approached  by  a wide,  well- 
lighted  corridor  from  the  entrance-hall  right  and 
left,  leading  to  the  boys’  schoolroom,  57  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  wide,  and  girls’  schoolroom  43  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  of  proportionate  height,  with  class  and 
, sewing-rooms  attached.  The  entresol  floor,  over 


office  and  board-room,  contains  the  sitting  and 
bedrooms  of  the  superintendent  and  matron. 
The  dormitories  are  arranged  on  the  first-floor 
wings.  The  second-floor  has  dormitories  the 
same  size  as  the  floor  below,  in  addition  to  which 
it  is  provided  with  isolated  sick-wards,  store- 
rooms, &c.  Large  play-grounds  are  attached  to 
the  schools,  and  a covered  play-shed  is  provided 
round  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  material 
of  the  building  is  local  brick,  interspersed  with 
bands  of  black,  the  window  arches  having  bricks 
of  three  colours,  and  roofs  slated  in  parti- 
coloured slating.  The  style  of  tho  building  is 
called  “ Victorian,”  being  a free  adaptation  of 
brick  to  modern  requirements.  Internally,  the 
whole  of  the  walls  of  the  school-rooms,  dormi- 
tones,  and  offices,  are  finished  in  brick,  painted  a 
warm  tint,  all  the  corridors  being  tiled.  The 
entire  coat  of  the  building,  with  the  furnishing, 
was  about  6,0001.,  the  whole  of  which  was  de- 
frayed by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  likewise  gave  the 
site.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Neill,  contractor,  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  Bupermtendence  of  Mr.  -David  Walker,  of 
Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

Levenshuhne  (Manc]t,ester). — Mr.  Alfred  Whit- 
worth, F.R.S.L.,  Manor  Bouse,  Levenshulme, 
has  given  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church 
congregation  of  that  township  a new  school- 
house.  Two  years  ago,  a chapel,  which  also 
served  as  a Sunday  school-room,  was  erected. 
Mr.  Whitworth,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  schools,  volunteered  to  build  a school, 
and  in  October  of  last  year  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  built  of  common 
red  bricks  interspersed  with  blue  bricks,  has  two 
entrances,  is  39  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  is  arranged  for 
seating  200  children ; there  are  also  two  class- 
rooms, having  a gallery  over  them,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  large  school-room.  Messrs. 
Whyatt  & Bedford,  of  Manchester,  were  tho 
architects,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Cheetham,  the 
contractor.  The  expense  of  the  building,  which 
is  entirely  homo  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  is  upwards 
of  5001. 

Colwall. — A national  school  for  girls  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  building  is  near 
the  Grammar  School.  It  is  41  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with 
a class-room  18  ft.  by  41  ft.,  and  has  an  enclosed 
play-ground.  Mr.  Woodyear,  of  Guildford,  was 
the  architect ; Mr.  Davies,  of  Malvern  Wells,  the 
contractor ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Walker.  Tho  entire  cost  is  7001. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Christchurch. — The  chief  stone  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  here, 
has  been  laid.  The  design  is  Lombardic,  with 
tower  -tnd  spire.  Mr.  Jervis  Stent,  of  Warmins- 
ter, is  the  architect. 

Shipley. — Rosse-street  Baptist  chapel  has  been 
op  ned.  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  of 
Braditrd.  The  design  is  Gothic,  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  congregational  wor- 
ship.  The  principal  front  is  to  the  south.  It  is 
pierced  by  thrte  doorways — one  in  the  centre, 

; opening  into  a vestibule,  and  thence  into  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  and  one  on  each  side,  open- 
ing into  the  galleries.  Over  tho  principal 
entrance  is  a four-light  window,  with  geometri- 
cal tracery  head  ; and  over  each  gallery  door  a 
two-light,  tracery-headed  window.  The  base- 
ment story  contains  school-rooms,  and  a kitchen 
for  festival  purposes.  The  chapel  windows  are 
filled  with  green  tinted  and  stained  glass  (the 
central  window  at  tho  south  end  being  of  stained 
glass).  The  roof  is  pentagonal,  divided  into 
panels.  At  the  north  end  is  an  orchestra.  The 
woodwork, — front  of  orchestra,  pulpit,  gallery, 
fronts,  and  seats,  are  all  of  white  wood,  varnished. 
The  pulpit  is  of  semi-platform  character.  Tho 
entire  cost,  including  furniture  for  the  chapel  and 
the  school-rooms,  but  apart  from  the  cost  of 
ground,  will  be  about  5,5001.,  and  of  this  sum. 
1,7001.  required  to  be  raised  at  the  opening.  The 
contractors  were,  for  masons’  work — Messrs. 
Johnson  & Denby,  Bingley;  joiners’  work— Mr. 
William  Ives,  of  Shipley;  plasterers’  work— Mr. 
B.  Dixon,  Bradford  ; slaters’  work — Mr.  Edmond 
Thornton,  Shipley  ; plumbers’  work — Mr.  Samuel 
Rushworth,  Shipley;  and  stained  glass — Messrs. 
Edmundson  & Son,  Manchester.  There  are  nearly 
950  sittings  in  the  chapel. 

Qi’ffr. — The  new  Independent  Church  at  Over  is 
being  covered  in.  It  is  built  principally  of  Tar- 
ney  bricks  of  varied  colours.  Its  interior  dimen- 
sions are  20  yards  by  12,  or  240  square  yards  in 
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area,  and  its  height  to  the  domed  ofF  top  is 
10  yards.  The  front  or  east  gable  end  elevation 
is  set  off  by  two  pinnacles  on  each  side,  with  a 
centre  pinnacle  or  finalement.  The  exterior  of 
this  front  of  the  church  is  built  on  three  Gothic 
stone  arches  sprung  off  Aberdeen  polished 
granite  columns,  on  bases,  and  carved  capitals. 
The  vestibule  is  to  bo  approached  by  a flight  of 
polished  Yorkshire  stone  steps,  and  the  interior 
laid  with  Minton  tiles.  There  will  be  erected  a 
gallery  at  this  east  end  for  the  organ  and 
singers,  the  approach  to  which  is  from  the  vesti- 
bule by  a flight  of  winding,  self-supporting,  stone 
steps.  Behind  the  gallery  is  a large  three  mul- 
lioned  front  tracery  window.  On  each  side, 
that  is  north  and  south  of  the  church,  are  flve 
jambed  windows  of  two  lights  each,  with  a 
circle  light  at  each  top.  In  the  west  end  is  a 
large  stone  wrought-wheel  window.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  roof  is  an  open  polished  one  for  a very 
considerable  way  up  it,  and  finished  off  with  a 
dome  a little  below  the  ridge.  The  roof  is  borne 
by  four  carved  principals,  and  supported  by 
angled  iron  tires  ; and  the  exterior  will  be 
shortly  covered  by  an  ornamental  slated  roof 
with  curved  ventilators.  The  total  cost  is  com- 
puted at  2,000i.,  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
and  the  contractors  are  Mr.  Eichard  Price  and 
Mr.  J.  Dutton,  both  of  Winsford. 


§0bIiS 

VARIORUM. 

“ God  save  the  Green  ! A few  Words  to  the 
Irish  People.”  Under  this  title,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
has  published  (through  Partridge,  Paternoster- 
row),  an  excellent  little  story  against  what,  of 
all  stupid  and  wicked  conspiracies,  is  certainly 
the  stupidest  and  wickedest, — “Penianism.”  In 
her  own  genial  manner,  the  writer  makes  one  of 
the  “ boys,”  who  has  travelled,  point  out  to  his 
excitable  family  about  him  that  Ireland  has  now 
nothing  to  complain  of,  not  a grievance  to  show, 
badly  as  she  was  treated  in  the  old  times,  as 
well  as  the  sorb  of  change  they  would  be  likely 
to  get  if  the  plot  succeeded  j and  leads  them 
to  shout  with  good  feeling  at  the  close, 
“God  save  the  Queen,  and  the  Green.”  A 
wide  scattering  over  the  Green  Isle  of  these 
leaves,  which  bear  with  them  good  seed,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  good  fruit.  “ They 
won’t  hear  me,  as  yetj”  as  the  author  makes 
James  Roche  say,  “ but,  please  God,  they  soon 
will.  And  may  the  good  God  teach  them  ! May 
they  hear  their  true  friends ; may  they  be  taught 
to  think.”  A little  slip  as  to  the  difference 
between  Loudon  and  Dublin  time,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  capital  anecdote  on  the  last  page, 
may  as  well  be  corrected  in  the  new  edition  which 
will,  doubtless,  be  called  for  directly. 


IflisccIIanitt. 

Tub  Reduction  of  Omnibus  Mileage  Duty. — 
It  appears  that  the  sum  which  will  be  saved 
annually  to  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
fiany  by  the  reduction  of  the  mileage  duty  on 
their  omnibuses  from  Id.  to  Jd.  is  about  39,0001. 
What  will  the  public  gain  ? 

Digging  Wells  ; How  to  Determine  where 
Water  is. — At  a recent  meeting  of  an  American 
Institute  Club,  a member  related  his  experience 
in  this  matter,  as  follows  : — “An  Irishman  in  his 
employment,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  he 
ought  to  dig  to  obtain  water  soonest,  got  a stone, 
and  buried  it  overnight  in  the  ground  next  to  the 
hardpan.  In  the  morning  he  found  it  quite  moist, 
hut  not  sufficiently  so  to  suit  his  fancy.  Next 
night  he  tried  it  in  another  spot,  and  it  was  found 
very  wet  on  the  following  morning.  ' There,’ 
said  Patrick,  ‘ you  will  find  the  water  not  many 
feet  deep,  and  plenty  of  it.’  Sure  enough,  in  a 
a few  days’  digging,  Patrick  confirmed  his  pre- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  jeers  of  the  work- 
men,— finding  a vein  which  filled  the  well  to 
overflowing,  and  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bail  out  the  water  so  as  to  stone  it.  The 
philosophy  of  the  operation  seems  to  be,  that  as 
great  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  during  the  night,  the  water  rises  up 
from  the  depths  below  to  supply  the  loss,  and 
accumulates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stone,  often 
making  quite  a puddle.” — Canada  Farmer. 


The  National  Albert  Memorial. — Accord- 
ing to  the  daily  papers,  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect 
of  the  National  Memorial  which  is  being  erectec 
in  Hyde  Park  to  the  memory  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  on  Thursday,  the  21st 
inst.,  by  command  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
deposited  in  the  central  stone  of  the  structure  a 
collection  of  the  coins  of  the  realm,  together 
with  a short  descriptive  account  and  plan  of  the 
design  inscribed  on  parchment. 

The  Liverpool  Industrial  Fine  Art  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Earl  of  Caithness  has  distributed  the 
prizes  won  at  this  exhibition.  There  was  a 
tolerably  numerous  attendance.  The  exhibition 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  remained 
open  till  the  13th  of  March : the  number  of 
visitors  was  15,200.  The  admission  fees  were 
2891.  8a.  4d. ; advertisements  in  catalogue, 
391.  128.  6d. ; sale  of  catalogues,  351.  153.  3d.  j 
sale  of  tickets,  331.  198.  6d. ; advertisements  in 
exhibition,  121.5  commission  on  sales  efl’ected, 
3s.  9d.,  making,  with  other  items,  a total  of 
4121.  78.  8d.  After  meeting  the  expenses,  there 
was  a balance  for  division  between  the  hospitals 
of  141.  193.  3d. 

“Deep  Sea  Telegraphy.” — A paper  has 
been  read  at  the  Inventors’  Institute,  by  Mr. 
Kaulbach,  on  a special  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ocean  lines  of  telegraph.  This  jjlan 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a permanent-way  or 
bridge,  formed  of  a series  of  vessels  floated  10 
to  15  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  moorings,  for  the  support  and  carrying 
through  of  the  wires.  The  vessels  can,  within  a 
few  minutes,  be  brought  to  the  surface,  together 
with  their  respective  burdens,  when  required, 
without  any  effort  or  machinery.  By  means  of 
a simple  appliance,  messages  may  be  sent  from 
mid-ocean  through  any  one  of  the  buoys  along 
the  wires,  by  ships  privileged  to  use  them,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  with  either  of  the  con- 
tinents or  islands  wherewith  the  permanent- 
way may  be  connected,  or  with  each  other.  The 
actual  coat  of  permanent-way  communication 
between  Cape  Race  and  Capo  Clear  has  been 
estimated  at  about  400,0001. 

Cowkeepers’  Petition  as  to  Disinfectants. — 
A petition  from  London  cowkeepers  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  to  report  on 
disinfectants,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a joint 
patentee  with  Mr.  McDougal,  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid  as  a disinfectant,  under  the  name 
of  “McDongal’s  powder;”  and  praying  for  “a 
full  and  impartial  inquiry  by  chemists  of  the 
first  rank,  and  other  competent  but  unprejudiced 
persons,  on  the  subject  of  disinfectants.”  The 
petitioners  state  that,  from  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  cattle  plague,  they  adopted  a system  of  dis- 
infection which  very  much  limited  the  loss  of 
cows  in  their  district,  and  that  they  have  there- 
fore the  utmost  confidence  in  that  system  ; and 
they  quote  from  a report  of  Dr.  Barclay,  the 
Chelsea  medical  officer  of  health,  to  his  vestry, 
“ as  evidence  of  a scientific  and  important  cha- 
racter in  support  of  the  article  known  as  Condy’s 
fluid,  and  the  one  which  your  petitioners  have 
had  in  use.”  This  fluid  is  composed  of  alkaline 
permanganates,  and  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
under  favourable  notice  in  the  Builder,  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Sanitary  Proceedings  at  the  Mansion 
House. — Frederick  Sadgrove  was  summoned 
before  Alderman  Allen,  by  Sanitary-inspector 
Clark,  for  neglecting  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  to  cleanse  and  repair  the 
houses  Nos.  1 to  17,  Now-court,  Old  Bailey. 
Mr.  Wm.  Clark  said  he  served  an  order  on  the 
defendant  on  the  3rd  of  May,  for  cleansing  the 
water-closets  of  the  above  houses.  There  were 
sixteen  houses,  and  they  contained  in  all  forty- 
six  rooms.  In  them  thirty  families  resided,  the 
aggregate  number  of  which  was  129.  In  No.  2 
the  small-pox  had  broken  out.  Two  men  com- 
menced work  on  No.  15  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th.  The  gi-ound  in  No.  4 was  saturated  with 
filth.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  the  other  houses 
except  a little  washing  outside.  He  had  heard 
that  the  defendant  had  applied  to  two  or  three 
builders,  who  were  unable  to  undertake  the 
, work.  Defendant  was  fined  71.  and  costs,  being 

; lOa.  per  day  for  fourteen  days. Drommond 

Farmer  was  also  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
Inspector  Clark,  for  not  cleansing  Nos.  21,  22, 
and  23,  Catherine  Wheel-alley,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  Inspector  Clark  said  the  closets,  houses, 
and  rooms  were  in  a filthy  state.  Defendant 
was  fined  41.  10s.,  being  3s.  per  day  for  thirty 
days. 


Foresters’  Cemetery. — A proposal  is  nnder 
consideration  for  the  formation  of  a Foresters’ 
Cemetery  for  the  members  of  the  ancient  order 
within  the  metropolitan  district.  The  South 
London  Chronicle  says,  any  profits  accruing 
would  be  given  to  members’  widows  and  orphans. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  East  Greenwich. — 
A block  of  buildings  is  nearly  completed  at  East 
Greenwich,  for  the  Blakely  Ordnance  Company, 
including  workmen’s  dwellings.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  over  the  principal  staircase  is  a tank 
to  contain  water  for  the  supply  of  each  suite  of 
rooms  and  W.Ca.  in  the  back  galleries.  The  cost  of 
the  large, block  of  workmen’s  dwellings  is  12,000?., 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  22,600?.  They 
are  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A. 
Manning,  by  Messrs.  Patrick  & Son,  builders. 

The  Delhi  Memorial  Church.  — From  an 
appeal  in  the  Morning  Post,  it  appears  that 
St.  Stephen’s  Memorial  Church,  Delhi,  the  chief 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta in  March,  1865,  is  now  nearly  finished, 
but  no  funds  remain  for  the  internal  fittings : 
these  are  estimated  at  418?.  The  fabric  has 
cost  2,000?.  5 and  of  this  nearly  1,500?.  were 
raised  in  India.  The  church,  our  readers  may 
recollect,  is  intended  as  a memorial  of  English 
and  native  Christians  killed  in  Delhi  in  the 
mutiny  ; and  it  is  to  those  who  then  may  have 
lost  relations  and  friends,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
India,  that  the  appeal  is  made.  The  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bullock,  S.P.G.,  5,  Park-place,  St.  James’s-street, 
S.W.,  is  the  secretary. 

Another  Exhibition  in  India. — Mr.  Temple, 
chief  commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  encou- 
raged by  the  success  which  attended  the  Nagpore 
Exhibition  last  Christmas,  has  preparations  afoot 
for  holding  a similar  exhibition  at  Jubbulpore, 
in  January,  1867.  The  Viceroy  iu  Council  has 
given  his  sanction  to  the  proposal  and  likewise 
a Government  subscription  of  15,000  rupees 
(1,500?.)  towards  defraying  the  expenses.  The 
object  of  the  Jubbulpore  exhibition  is  more 
special  and  local  for  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
country.  Accommodation  for  the  exhibition  will 
be  provided  by  the  Jubbulpore  Railway  Com- 
pany, whose  engineer  is  sanguine  that  suitable 
buildings  can  be  got  ready  by  January  next. 
This  gentleman  states,  according  to  the  Times  of 
India,  that  rails  wil>by  that  time  be  laid  nearly 
as  far  as  Meyhere. 

The  Metropolitan  Municip.yl  Association. — 
The  general  council  of  this  association  have 
is.sued  an  address,  in  which  they  say : — “ For 
many  years  past  the  local  government  of  the 
metropolis  has  excited  a serious  and  growing 
discontent.  It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
first  city  in  the  empire  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  expensively  governed.  A want  of  system 
is  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  its 

management The  defects  of  the 

present  system  are  patent,  and  the  expense  is 
enormous.  As  an  example  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  management  between  consolidated  and 
divided  districts,  the  parish  (not  the  borough)  of 
St.  Marylebone  and  the  city  of  Westminster  may 
be  taken.  The  population  of  each  is  about  the 
same.  Marylebone  parish  collects  IfiijOSG?. ; 
\YeBtminster  city,  194,031?.  Plus  police  and 
county  rate — Marylebone, 38, 167?.;  Westminster, 
78,814?.  The  salaries  and  poundage  are  re- 
spectively— Marylebone,  7,711?. ; Westminster, 
17,4-62?.  Marylebone  parish  is  managed  by  one 
vestry,  and  its  administrative  expenses  are  under 
8,000?.  per  annum,  while  the  five  Boards  of  local 
management  in  Westminster  cost  nearly  20,000?. 
These  five  Boards  employ  twenty-one  clerks  and 
vestry  clerks,  six  surveyors,  four  solicitors,  nine 
officers  of  health,  six  inspectors  of  nuisances — 
all  these  officers  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Slanagement  Act.”  After  detailing  the 
recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  address 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  views  of  the  association, 
and  says  that  “ the  endeavours  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  directed  towards  obtaining  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  with  carefully-considered  pro- 
visions, which  will  be  calculated  to  secure  a 
better  government  by  a better  representation  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  more  efficient  and  economical 
management  by  reducing  the  large  number  of 
jurisdictions,  giving  to  larger  corporations  greater 
powers,  greater  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
greater  responsibility.  To  this  end  a Bill  is 
now  before  the  committee  of  the  association, 
which  they  are  prepared  to  accept  as  the  basis 
of  discussion,  leaving  matters  of  detail  open  for 
consideration.” 
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Lake  Superior  Copper. — The  total  copper 
product  of  Lake  Superior  for  1865,  according  to 
the  American  Gaslight  Jownial,  was  8,561,999 
tons,  producing  about  6,850  tons  ingot  copper, 
worth  6,859,000  dole. 

An  Aitateue’s  Window. — A stained  glass 
east  window  has  been  placed  in  Burnchurch 
parish  church,  Kilkenny,  painted  by  the  Countess 
of  Deaart,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband.  This  work  of  art  bars  occupied  her 
ladyship’s  thoughts  and  leisure  hours  for 
months. 

Chichester  Cathedral  Spire.  — This  spire 
has  been  completed ; and  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  procesaiou  on  the  28th  (Thursday),  at  the 
crowning  of  the  spire,  and,  after  an  appropriate 
service,  a dinner  in  the  Priory  Park,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  occupying  the  chair  j in  the  evening  a 
display  of  fireworks. 

Ozone  Anticholeraic. — Sir.  Hay,  an  Ameri- 
can, has  noted  that  ozone  always  esists  in 
abundance  in  the  telegraph  ofllces,  and  to  this 
fact  he  attributes  the  immunity  from  cholera 
and  contagious  fevers  which  the  clerks  of  those 
offices  enjoy,  as  ho  himself  remarked  while 
professionally  engaged  on  tho  telegraph  lines 
west  of  tho  Ohio  in  ISdO-S'l,  when  the  cholera 
overran  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  American 
continent. 

Contemplated  Restoration  of  the  Crom- 
lech AT  PoRTESUAM. — A party  from  Weymouth 
have  visited  Portesbam,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  Hellatone,  and  deciding  on  tho  best 
means  of  carrying  out  its  restoration.  Prom  the 
want  of  machinery  there  appears  some  difficulty 
to  be  anticipated  in  raising  the  top  stone  to  its 
former  position,  as  its  weight  is  calculated  to  be 
16 tons.  Hutchins  thus  describes  this  cromlech; 
“North  of  Portesbam  are  three  hills,  Rockley, 
Ridge,  and  Hampton,  lying  parallel  to  each  other, 
north  and  sonth,  and  divided  by  three  vales. 
They  are  spurs  or  excrescences  of  Blagdon  or 
Blackdown  hill,  which  lies  about  half  a mile  to 
the  north.  On  Ridge  hill,  the  middlemost  of  the 
three,  is  a cromlech,  tho  only  one  in  this  county. 
This  cromlech  consists  of  nine  upright  stones,  or 
supporters,  about  3 ft.  broad,  and  6 ft.  high  above 
ground,  and  a horizontal  one  which  is  oval;  its 
long  diameter,  10  ft.  6 in.,  its  short  one  6 ft.,  and 
it  is  about  2 ft.  thick  at  ^he  north  and  sonth 
ends,  and  1 ft.  8 in.  at  the  east  and  west  ends. 
These  supporters  are  not  of  equal  length  ; the 
highest  are  on  the  south,  so  that  it  must  have 
dipped  towards  the  north.  All  these  stones  are 
rongh  as  drawn  from  the  quarry,  except  the 
underpart  of  the  horizontal  one,  which  seems 
roughly  chiselled.  This  monument  stands  on  a 
tumulus,  and  on  the  north-west  is  a terrace  or 
avenue,  60  ft.  long,  leading  to  it,  3 ft.  broad  at 
one  end,  and  10  ft.  at  the  other.  To  the  east  is 
a small  Larrow,  but  no  other  nearer  than,  the  top 
of  Blagdon.” 

Ancient  Pits. — Some  ancient  pits  have  been 
discovered  at  Pisherton,  near  Salisbury.  They 
occur  singly  and  in  groups  ; and  are  carried  to  a 
depth  of  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  the  drift-gravel, 
resting  npon  chalk.  The  entrance  to  each  pit, 
or  sot  of  pits,  was  by  a circular  descending 
shaft.  The  pita  are  nearly  all  circular,  from  5 ft. 
to  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  narrowing  at  the  top 
from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  The  floors  were  of 
chalk.  Moveable  circular  covers,  composed  of 
interlaced  sticks  coated  with  clay,  appear  to 
have  been  used,  It  is  supposed  that  theso  pits 
were  at  one  time  used  as  winter  dwellings ; but 
they  may  have  originally  been  mere  chalk-pits. 
Remains  of  a small  race  of  horses  have  been 
found  in  them,  and  also  of  the  red  deer,  a 
small  variety  of  goat,  sheep,  dog  or  wolf,  pig, 
water-rat,  field-mouse,  house-mouse,  toad,  frog, 
and  fish.  Nearly  all  the  bones  are  scored  as  if 
with  flint  knives ; some  are  burnt.  Traces  of 
gnawing  occur  upon  most  of  them.  One  bone 
needle,  with  a drilled  eye,  is  very  like  those 
found  in  the  caves  of  Perigord.  • Two  curious 
combs,  with  short  thick  teeth,  and  a long  handle 
for  grasping,  have  been  found.  There  is  a de- 
ficiency of  objects  in  worked  flint.  Only  one 
leaf-shaped  arrow-head,  and  one  hatchet  (un- 
rubbed), have  as  yet  been  obtained,  whilst  there 
is  an  absence  of  cores  and  waste  flakes.  No 
trace  of  metal  has  been  found.  Although  the 
surface-soil  around  the  pits  is  full  of  fragmentary 
Romano-British  pottery,  none  has  been  found  in 
the  soil  removed  from  the  pits  themselves.  It 
is  therefore  assumed  that  when  they  were 
vn  Roman  pottery  did  not  occur  upon  the  surface- 
soil. 


' The  Lincoln  Surveyorship. — The  local  board 
have  appointed  Mr.  Pearson  Bellamy  as  their 
surveyor.  The  other  candidates  were  Mr. 
Michael  Drury,  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  and  Mr. 
George  Betham. 

The  Moutalitt. — The  annual  rate  of  mortality 
last  week  was  22  per  1,000  in  London,  29  in 
Edinburgh,  and  23  in  Dublin;  17  in  Bristol,  16 
in  Birmingham,  36  in  Liverpool,  26  in  Man- 
chester, 21  in  Salford,  25  in  Sheffield,  29  in 
Leeds,  20  in  Hull,  23  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  28  in  Glasgow.  The  rate  in  Vienna  was  39 
per  1,000  during  the  week  ending  the  9th  inst., 
when  tho  temperature  was  G'6°  Pahi’enheit  higher 
than  in  the  same  week  in  London,  where  the  rate 
was  24  per  1,000. 

United  Society  of  Ironmongers.  — The 
friends  and  members  of  this  Society  dined  last 
week  at  tho  Freemasons’  Tavern.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  the  chairman  briefly  alluded 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and 
earnestly  entreated  the  attention  of  employers 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  becoming 
beneficial  members.  The  secretary  read  a re- 
port, showing  a balance  of  4,5381.  Ss.  9d.  to  the 
Society’s  credit,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  very 
liberal  list  of  tho  evening’s  subscriptions. 

A Gas  Company  Fined. — At  tbo  Newcastle 
Police  Court,  on  Saturday,  the  gas  company  of 
that  borough  were  charged  with  unlawfully  sup- 
plying gas  which  was  not  equal  to  that  prescribed 
by  their  Act  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained more  than  15  grains  of  sulphur  in  every 
100  ft.  The  clause  under  which  the  proceedings 
were  taken  bad  been  inserted  in  the  Act  at  the 
instance  of  the  corporation,  who  were  now  the 
complainants.  It.  was  proved  jiy  an  analytical 
chemist  that  on  the  average  there  were  24T1 
grains  of  sulphur  in  every  100  ft.  of  gas.  The 
magistrates  considered  tho  complaint  to  be 
proved,  and  inflicted  a penalty  and  costs 
amounting  to  nearly  25Z. 

Church  Building  in  the  Metropolis. — The 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society  and  Metropolis 
Churches  Fund  has  been  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms. 
The  Bishop  of  London  presided.  Tbo  report 
recalled  attention  to  the  termination  the  year 
before  last  of  the  ten  years’  subscriptions  which 
had  been  paid  by  certain  large  landowners  since 
1854.  This  had  decreased  the  society’s  income 
from  5,0001.  to  about  half  that  sum.  The 
financial  position  of  the  society,  however,  was  by 
no  means  unfavourable.  The  committee  pro- 
posed to  establish  a guarantee  fund  of  5,0001., 
which  should  only  be  drawn  npon  in  cases  of 
emergency,  while  the  interest  npon  it  would  be 
used  to  defray  the  office  expenses  of  the  society. 
The  committee  accordingly  made  a special 
appeal  for  the  creation  of  this  fund.  The  Bishop 
of  London  remarked  upon  the  difference  existing 
between  the  older  societies  and  the  fund  which 
bore  his  name,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  older,  more  comprehensive,  and 
more  complete  machinery  in  full  working  order, 
so  that  it  might  not  be  found  wanting  when  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund  ceased  to  operate.  The 
report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  circulated; 
and  a resolution  urging  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing the  guarantee  fund  was  come  to. 

Metbopolit.an  Association  for  Improving 
, THE  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  has  just 
been  held.  The  report  congratulated  the  share- 
holders on  the  steady  progress  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Victoria  Cottages  in  Albert-street, 
Mile-end  New  Town,  had  been  completed  during 
the  past  year,  and  thirty-six  families  were  now 
provided  with  comfortable  dwellings  on  a site 
where,  a short  time  since,  but  thirteen  families 
were  accommodated.  Dwellings  for  149  were 
also  in  the  course  of  erection,  consequent  on  an 
arrangement  effected  with  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. Eight  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages 
had  been  erected  at  Penge,  on  tho  freehold  pro- 
perty where  there  was  room  for  160  cottages  and 
gardens.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  3,7601.  38.  lOd.,  out  of  which  a dividend  of  3^ 
per  cent,  was  recommended,  the  payment  of 
which  would  leave  a balance  of  3451.  19s.  8d. 
to  be  carried  to  the  guarantee  fund,  which  would 
thus  be  increased  to  2,9241.  ISs.  5d.  The  average 
rate  of  mortality  during  the  year  in  the  property 
of  the  association  had  been  about  17  per  1,000, 
contrasting  favourably  with  that  of  the  metro- 
polis generally,  which  had  been  24  per  1,000. 
697  tenants  are  now  living  on  the  property  of 
the  association. 


Extension  of  Hairbrushing  Machinery  to 
Horses  ! — At  a large  omnibus  establishment  at 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  it  is  said,  the  horses 
are  cleaned  by  machinery.  Formerly  a man  was 
considered  to  have  done  a good  day’s  work  if  he 
cleaned  a dozen  horses,  but  ho  can  now  clean 
thirty  with  much  less  fatigue. 

The  New  Railway  Line  to  Brighton. — The 
bill  promoted  jointly  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  M 
Company  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  ( 
Railway  Company  for  an  independent  line  to 
Brighton,  affording  access  to  all  the  city  and 
west-end  termini  in  London  of  those  two  com- 
panies, and  to  the  centre  of  Brighton,  has  passed 
through  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a puhlic-houae,  in  WiJles-road, 
Kentish  Town.  Mr.  J.  Dent,  architect.  Quantities  snp« 
plied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Waghorn  : — 


Manley  & Rogers £3,31rJi  0 0 

Keeble 3,278  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  3,193  0 0 

Sawyer  3,100  0 0 

Cooper  3,030  0 0 

Langmead  2,793  0 0 


For  erecting  a 76 -quarter  Tnalthonse,  at  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  for  Mr.  John  Wilson.  Mr.  Charles  Baily, 
architect 

Lane £2,611  0 0 

Maekensie 2,623  0 0 

FretweD  (accepted) 2,668  0 0 


For  erecting  two  60-quarter  nialtbouses,  at  Newark- 
upon-Trent.  for  Messrs.  J.  W.  & H.  Branston.  Mr. 
Charles  Baily,  architect 

Mackensie  (accepted) £6,000  0 0 


For  erecting  a 60-quarter  malthonse,  at  Lichfield, 
Staffordshire,  for  the  Lichfield  Malting  Company  (limited). 
Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Poland : — 

Burkett  £-4,280  0 0 

Loratt 4,180  0 0 

Clarson  4,110  0 0 

A.  & E.  Dennett  & Co 3,995  0 0 

Huddlestone 3,694  0 0 

Dakin  & Thorneloe  (accepted)  3,269  0 0 

Collyer  & Scott 2,750  0 0 

For  erecting  four  dweUinghonses,  at  Newark-npon- 
Trent,  for  Mr.  Zachariah  'Wood.  Mr.  Charles  Baily, 
architect; — 

Staniland  £625  0 0 

Fretwell 624  0 0 

Henderson 621  0 0 

Lane  617  10  0 


For  a detached  residence,  for  Mr.  N.  J.  Fenner,  at 
Blackheath.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect : — 

Brass  £2,616  0 0 

Cushion  2,620  0 0 

Bland  2,417  0 0 

Kilby  2,327  0 0 

Hart 2,248  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,203  0 0 

Eogers 2,034  0 0 


For  atone  piers,  abutments,  wing  walls,  &c.,  to  new  | 
on  bridge  over  the  river  Soar,  at  Leicester.  Mr.  i 
Stephens,  borough  engineer,  architect.  Quantities  sup-  | 
plied.  Sydnope  stone  to  be  used : — I 

Porter £1,920  0 0 I' 

Neale  & Sons 1,840  0 0 1 

Osborne,  Brothers  1,833  0 0 

Johnson  1,650  0 0 I 

Gimson  & Co 1,346  12  2 [ 


For  new  building,  No.  36,  King-street,  Cheapsidek  I 
Messrs.  Young  & Son,  architects : — I 

Ashby  & Sons  £4,890  0 0 i 

Lawrence  & Sons 4,872  0 0 | 

Ashby  & Homer  4,854  0 6 I 

Brass  4,721  0 0 I 

Piper  & Wheeler 4,481  0 0 

Henshaw 4,227  0 0 | 

Hart 4,000  0 0 I 

Webb  & Sons  3,918  0 0 | 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  at  Wrapping,  for  thoAber-  i 
deen  Steam  Company.  Mr.  George  Judge,  Jun.,  archi-  ► 


tect : — 

Johnston  .£786  0 0 

Eivett  (accepted)  ' 7-43  0 0 


For  works  at  Newington  workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Jarvis^  1 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrubsole : — 

Thompson £620  0 0 [ 

Mitchell 696  0 0 


Wilkinaoi 

Hammond 

Tarrant  

West  

Cook  & Son  

Nightingale  

Maralacd  

Kenn  

Bangley 

W’rigbt  

Cooper  

Prescott 

Payne  

Pearce 

Taite  (Brothers) .. 


For  residence  and  offices,  at  Croydon  Common,  Mr.  I 
Charles  Rutley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Pollard  & Savage £1,700  0 0 

Woodward 1,370  0 0 

Jarrett  (accepted)  1,340  0 0 
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For  ereotine  residence  at  Shortlands,  Kent.  Mr. 
Edward  L.  TsrWct,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Hill  £2,025  0 0 

Rose 1,816  0 0 

Farthing 1,574  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a rilla  residence  and  ofBces> 
Rhayader,  in  the  county  of  Eiiduor,  exclusive  of  well, 
and  also  of  stone,  lime,  and  sand  for  walling  purposes,  for 
Mr.  R.  Richardson.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  archi- 
tect : — 

Woolley  £1,100  0 0 

Evans  1,067  0 0 

Freeman  (accepted)  973  0 0 

For  a new  house  at  Icklcford,  Herts,  for  Mr.  Thonia® 
Priest.  Mr.  J.  Shilcook,  architect.  Quantities  sup" 
plied: — 

Davies  & RedUouse £2,372  9 0 

Butterfield 2,267  0 0 

Stapleton  2,255  0 0 

Warren  & Son  2,112  0 0 

For  Forest-hill  Congregational  Chapel,  Stanstead-lane. 
Mr.  H.  Fuller,  architect.  Quautities  supplied : — 

Howes ..£3,210  0 0 

Sawyer 2,977  0 0 

Perry  2,970  0 0 

Staines  & Son  2,948  0 0 

For  residence  at  Tonbridge,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Wimbor. 
Messrs.  Charlton  & Skinner,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Shrubsole 

Anscomb £1,693  0 0 

Stnmp 1,525  0 0 

WoodrulTo 1,370  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern,  in  the 
Borough.  Mr.  Aldous,  architect.  Quautities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Shrubsole 

Hull £595  0 0 

Pierce 635  0 0 

Burch 475  o q 

Holcomb 415  0 0 

For ’a  detached  house  on  the  Copeland  Park  Estate, 
Lea  Bridge-road.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect 

Smith  £997  o 0 

Cushing  890  0 0 

Reed  848  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C-B.— P B.  — F.— J.  S.-W.  L.  — J,  ir.-A  Denizen  of  this  aty— 
B.  0.—  P.  0.  B.  (thanks  : we  have  a correspondent  there).— B.  B.— 
W.  E.  — W.  JI.  jun.  — J.  B.  (the  first  convenient  opportunity).— 
G.W.  B.— B,  B.-Q.  W.-O.  P.  K.- W.  L - Mr.  D.- J.  D - J Y — 
€.  A.  B.  - C,  B.  - J.  L.  - W,  E.  N.  - J.  n,  n.  - N.  A.  H.  - C.  B.- 
.5enili«.— C.  H.  — J.  D.  P.  — A Building  Superintendent.— J.  JJ.  (shalj 
have  attention), — E.  & Soni. 


Adveriisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  D m 
on  THURSDAY.  > P*  » 


Now  ready,  cloth,  lett-red,  impl.  4to.  21.  2j. 

English  mansions,  lodges, 

VILLAS,  and  COTTAGES,  with  Plans, Speciflcallore.  and  Esti- 
mates of  Coeta.  In  24  plates  and  plans,  tinted,  with  letter-press.  Sent, 
caniage  free,  to  P.O.  order. 

Now  ready,  4to.  ISs.  freo  to  P.O.  order, 

IRON  ROOFS  (a  Theoretical  and  Practical 

Treatise  IllustraUon  of).  By  F.  CAMPIN.  C.E.  With  plates  by 
J.  Hawkshaw,  C.B. ; W.  Baker,  C.E. ; and  J.  Norton,  Architect,  of  tho 
latest  coQstrnction. 

Publishers,  ATCHLEY  i CO.  106,  Great  RasseU-streef,  Loudon. 


Now  ready, 

WEIGHTS  and  IMEASURES  of  ALL 

V V NATIONS,  with  tbelc  English  E<iulvalentfl.  Six  copie.' 
free  by  poet  on  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps,— Addiess,  T.  ROB) 

A CO.  8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 


T ABOUKEES’  COTTAGES.— A SERIES 

,1 . J of  TWELVE  DESIGNS,  conforming  to  Sanitarvand  Legislatlvo 
Bequiroments.  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON.  A 
Photographed  Index,  for  selection,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  nf  twenty- 
font  postage-stamps,  by  application  to  Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  Jun, 
22,  Whltehall-pUce,  aW'. 


FIRE  ! FIRE  ! ! FIRE  ! ! ! 

Now  ready,  with  numerous  IHastratlons,  Diagrams,  4c.  handsomely 
printed,  514  pp.  demy  8vo.  price  II.  4s.  (postage  lOd.) , 

■I7IRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  and  FIRE- 

X)  BP.IGADES;  with  a History  of  Manual  and  Steam  Fire-F.n- 
ginee,  their  Construction,  nee. and  Managemont ; Remavks  on  Flie- 
Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire  ; Statistics  ol 
the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns  ; Foreign PIre  Systems  ; Hlote 
for  the  Formation  of,  and  Rules  for,  Fire-Brigades;  and  an  Account 
of  Amei'ir-an  Steam  Fire-Engines. 

By  C.  F.  T.  YOUNG,  C.E.  Author  of  '*  Steam  Power  on  Common 
Roads."  ic. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
has  been  pleased,  to  accept  a Copy  of  this  Work. 

" A large,  well-filled,  and  usehil  book  upon  a subject  which  pos- 
sesses a wide  and  Increasing  public  Interest.  . . . . Ic  is  really  the 
only  Fniglirh  work  wo  now  have  upon  the  subject.”— jfiijlnseriny. 

" Mr.  Young  has  proved  liy  his  present  work  that  he  is  a goad  engi- 
neer, and  posressed  of  suflicient  literary  skill  and  energy  to  produce  a 
very  readable  and  Interesting  volnme.” — Sn/jinrer. 

“ Fire  is  now  in  fashion.  It  aiwayo  has  a singular  fuclnafion  for 
most  human  beings.  It  appeals  to  many  emdtons;  It  provides 
danger  for  the  brave,  novelty  for  the  trifler,  lights  and  shades  for 
mtlcts,  excitement  for  a1i.  But  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  in 
London  a spedea  of  flTe-worshlp,  of  which  Ur.  Young  may  be  said  to 
be  the  Hierarch,  Prince  and  peasant  alike  take  part  in  the  cetemo- 
nles.  . . . Mr.  Young’s  book  is  thoroughly  practical.”- /;e-ief»T. 

"The  protection  oMlfe  and  property  from  fir©  each  dny  receives 
increasing  attention,  and  Mr.  Young’s  book  Is  in  every  way  entitled 
‘o  be  closely  studied  by  sll  who  would  claim  a thorough  knowledge  of 


ri1HE  PRACTICAL  MECHANIC’S 

i JOURNAL  for  JULY.  Part  18.  Thirrl  Series.  Price  J*.  With 
large  Plate  Eogravlng  of  ” Mr.  B.  Mallet’s  Patent  Method  ofMonuUng 
Uuzr.le  Swivelling  Ordnance,”  and  Thirty  Wood  Engravings. 

Original  Article*  on  the  True  Nature  of  the  Decay  of  Stone  in 
London,  and  Modes  of  Prevention ; Structural  Practice  of  some 
Glasgow  Aichiteota  ; the  Conrrrinsfoii*  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers:  Theory  of  tho  Driving-Belt;  Cornndlte ; Beverley's 
Patent  lAdytlc- Retainer  Lock;  the  Forth  Railway  Biijgo  ; Experi- 
ments on  Lancashire  Coal. 

Recent  Patent*  : Miners’  Tools— Julian  Bernard  ; Cork  Cutting — 
J.  H.  Johnson  ; Furnaces — Edward  Brown  Wilson;  61a  Generating 
and  lUuminatliig  Apparatoi— J,  Henry  Johnson. 

Reviews  of  Books,  MechanlcV  Library,  Correspondence,  Scientific 
Societies,  Marine  Memoranda,  Monthly  Notes,  List  of  Patent*,  *c. 

Loudon:  LONGMANS,  Patemoster-row;  Editor’s  Office*  (Offices 
for  FateuU),  47,  Linculn's-Iiui-fields. 


Borough  of  blackeurn.— To 

ENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS,  and  OTHERS,— WANTED,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  at  Blackburn,  a duly  qualified 
PERSON,  to  ASSIST  ic  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direcllou  of  tlie  Borough  Surveyor,  aud  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Highway  and  General  Drainage  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council.  Salary,  1501.  per  annum- — Further  Information  as  to 
the  duties  to  be  hid.  on  application  to  Mr.  SMITH,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, Blackburn  — Application  for  the  appointment  to  be  in  writing, 
accompanied  by  tostiiaonUla  and  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Town  Clerk, 
not  later  than  the  IRh  day  of  JULY  next- By  order, 

CHARLES  Q.  H.  BECK,  Town  aerk. 
Townhall,  Bl.ickburn,  June  18,  1888. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
tho  manufactory,  Ludgate-bill,  wiU  be  glad  to 
fiimish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees. 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  beUs.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
E.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hiU,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


TO  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ANTIQUARIES.— Messrs.  COX  4 WYMAN,  having 
hod  great  experience  In  the  production  of  every  variety  of  Work 
jeUllng  to  ArchtBology,  Architecture,  and  the  Fine  Art*,  their 
Establishment  affords  special  focilitiB*  for  the  execution  of  this  class 
of  PRINTING,  in  tho  best  possible  manner,  with  promptitude,  aud  at 
moderate  prices,— COX  4 WYMAN,  Fine-Art  and  Classical  Printers 
74-75,  Great  Queen-street,  Loudon,  W.C.  ' 


POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

\_/  72  Plates,  with  Letter-press  and  numerous  Wood-cuts,  pries 
36*.  or  300.  when  ordered  direct  from  the  Author. 

" A valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  art-decoration.”— 0i«7 
Siioinceri  and  ArchUecW  Journal. 

London  : Published  by  the  Author,  160.Hainpstead-road,  N W 

UEASEE’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY. 

-L  Price  28.  6J. 

, CoxraNTs. 

Ireland. 

^ence.— A Lecture,  By  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.  • 

Bcce  Homo.  Second  Notice. 

Site  0/  the  National  Gail  ery  Reconaldered. 

Legends  of  Chaileroagne,  By  Ear!  Stanhope. 

A Conversatiou- The  Portrait*  at  South  Kensington. 

George  Petrie.  1700-1866. 

J^ratlons  asaiust  charleston. 

The  Beauclercs.  Father  and  Son  : a Kovel.  By  CbixleB  Clarke. 

wither  of  ■'  Charlie  Thornhill,”  Which  U the  Winner  ? ” 4c 
^Cbapt.  XX1.-XXIV. 

Domestic  Servants. 

London;  LUNQilANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  Patemoster-row. 


IJIHE  EDINBUEGH  REVIEW,  No.  2S3, 

-‘’®  on  JULY  14th.  ADVERTlStMENTS 

teRDiYKT‘;“hT7?S‘or  thePubUahers  later  than 

London:  LONGMANS  4 CO.  39, Patemoster-row, E.C. 


TO  AECniTECrg.  ENniNEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  proved  ability  in 

ITALIAN  or  GOTHIC  DESIGN  and  DRAUGHTSMAVaHIP, 
and  in  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK  generally,  continues  privately  to 
devote  his  services  to  all  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  best  help 
Address,  CONFIflgNCE,  No.  893,  Office  of ’’The  Builder." 

* NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

Xi.  Bills  of  quantities  accurately  prepared,  works  measured  up, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PBESPBOTIVES  DRAWN  and 

COLOURED,  in  a superior  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
IRAWINGS  PREPARED,  from  rough  sketches  or  otherwise. — Apply 
0 G.  R.  G.  30,  Godlford-street.  W.C.  Tate  of  43,  Bedford-row. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVE  VIEWS  of  BUILDINGS 

for  Competitive  or  other  purposes  tinted,  or  highly  coloured,  in 
a first-class  manner,  and  on  ui^erate  term*,  by  an  Artist  of  great 
experience  In  this  Branch  of  Art- Addre«,  ARTIST,  8,  Bessborough- 
street,  Pimlico,  London,  8,W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  QUANTITY  SUR- 

VEYOE  would  be  happy  to  do  business  at  a very  moderate 
per  centage,  or  by  the  day.  Satisfactory  reference*  given.- Address, 
V.  W.  T.  Poat-omce,  Queen-street,  City.  N.B.  Railway  compensa- 
tions valned. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

Xi.  SURER  Is  willing  to  negotiate  with  -Architects  for  Taking  off 
Quantities,  Measuring  up  Extras  and  Omissions  upon  Contracts 
Writing  Specification*.  4c.— Address.  SURVEYOR,  8,  St.  David’t- 
terrooe,  Brockley-road,  New-cross,  8.E. 


R.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  ARCHI- 

TECTTUBAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Profeaslon— 
Academy  Pictures,  i Landscape  Views, 

Competition  Designs,  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  Winchester-street,  8.W. 


SEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

DRAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  efTectnol  system  of 

SEWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Eogineera  aud  Archi- 
tect*. on  application  to  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fire  Clay 
•r,.i  Sanltah'  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 


Foreman  joiner.  — wanted,  a 

thoroughly  competent  Man,  to  take  CHARGE  of  a SHOP,  in 
Dublin,  where  machinery  is  extensively  employed.  Must  have  had 
experience  in  a similar  capacity.  State  age.  qualifications,  salary 
expected,  and  referenoe.'.— Apply,  Mr.  GUILFOYLE.  North-wall. 
Dublin. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  .AND  OTHERS. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  is  in  WANT  of  a 

permanent  SITUATION.  Can  do  lead  or  lasb  glazing.  No 

objection  to  make  himself  generally  useful  when  slock.  Aged  23. 

Addre**,  3,  G.  59,  MetropoUtan-bnildiugs,  MUc-end  New  Toira,  East, 


JEON  TRADE W ANTED,  a 

JL  TRAVELLER  with  a good  connexion  amongst  BnUdeta  and 
C'jntractore.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  D.  E.  care  of  Massrs.  Dawson  4 
Bone,  131,  Cannon-Blrest,  City,  E .C. 

J50CHESTEE  HIGHWAY  DISTEIOT.— 

At)  The  Highway  Board  for  the  above  District  wUl,  at  their  Meet* 
ing  to  be  held  ou  the  10th  day  of  JULY  next,  at  the  Bull  Hotel, 
Rochester,  at  TWELVE  o’clock,  be  prepared  to  receive  appJicationa 
from  Candidates  for  the  office  of  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR.  A practical 
knowledge  of  the  management  and  repairs  of  highways  will  be  requi- 
site. The  district  comprises  twenty-iix  piriahes,  and  contains  about 
220  miles  of  roads.  Tte  yearly  salary,  locludiog  travelling  and  all 
other  expenses,  will  be  130i,  and  ho  will  have  to  reside  within  the 
district.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required.  Candidates  must 
state  tbeir  age,  and  forward  tesliinonlali  as  to  character  and  ability 
to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAKTI.V,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  at  his  Office  In 
Strood,  on  or  Iwfore  the  7ih  day  of  JULY  next,  and  appUoatlona 
to  be  marked  ” Distrii't  Surveyorshlp.”- By  order  of  the  Board, 

Strood,  June  20;b,  1866.  , CHARLES  MARTIN,  Clerk. 

^WO  well-educated  YOUTHS  will  bo 

X RBCRIVED  by  a LAND  and  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR, 
filly  mile*  fi'.  rn  London,  to  Board,  and  Prepare  for  the  Profession. — 
A.E.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 

ANTED,  an  energetic  and  experienced 

* V OUT-DOOR  FOBEH  AN,  a ca'q>enter  by  trs:de.  References 
must  be  gooi.’.— Address,  with  full  iiamculaw,  B.  R.  &s.  Worship- 
street. 

ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Young 

V V Man  who  oau  TRACE  DRAWINGS  and  KRRP  ACCOUN13. 
Apply  to  E.  C.  B-illlc-whatf,  Klugslaiid-road. 

W^^'TED,  a FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 

T V experienced  in  decorative  aud  other  stonework.  Good  testi- 
m'lniiUs  as  to  character  anl  ability  are  necessary.- Address  (by  letter 
only),  ts-TOi,  J.  W.  at  W.  R,  Smith’s,  Esq.  70,  King  William- 

WANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 

Y T MAN,  to  take  the  M-vnagemebt  of  a Chapel  Job,  near  London. 
Apply  to  8TAI.VE3  4 SON,  18,  Great  St.  Helen’s.  E.C. 

WT ANTED,  an  AGENT,  in  London,  to 

Y V Sell  Blue,  White,  and  Red  Bricks,  Paving  Tiles,  Pipes,  Ac. 

A fint-ctsas  man  with  good  connexion  wilt  be  liberally  treated. — 
Address,  with  full  particular*  and  terms,  X.  Y.  09,  Office  of  ''  Ilia 
Builder." 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  ZINCWORKERS. 

T\r ANTED,  a useful  JOBBING  HAND 

Y V in  the  above  branches,  wilh  a view  to  constancy.— Apply  to 

J.  HANSON,  Builder,  4o.  Sonthhall-green,  Middlesex. 

TO  MONUMENTAL  MASONS. 

ANTED,  a steady  good  WORKMAN  in 

Y Y the  above  line.  Mnst  be  a good  carver  and  letter-cutter  la 
either  stone  or  marble,— Apply  to  Mr.  R ROBINSON,  Builder,  4c. 
Wbitby,  Yorkshire,  stating  age,  reference,  and  wages  required. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ASBISTANTa 

ANTED,  immediately,  in  an  Architect’s 

YV  Office,  an  experienced  neat  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  la  well 
acquainted  with  coustructlou.  and  thoroughly  understands  bow  ta 
get  out  working  drawings.— Write  by  post  to  K M.  care  of  Mr.  Clark, 
Stationer,  No.  2.  Newman’s-row,  Llncola’s-lun-fields,  stating  salary 
a*  well  as  oaiuot  of  architects  to  whom  references  m to  capability 
could  be  made  If  deiired. 

Vy ANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  accus- 

Y V tomed  to  Gothic  work,  to  Superintend  the  EiWtlon  of  a 
Church.— Address,  lUlO.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

ANTED,  a TIMEKEEPER  for  a RAIL- 

V V WAY.  Must  be  sober,  a good  penman,  and  one  who  nndar- 
stand*  bis  busloes*. — Apply  by  letter!  to  B,  F,  core  of  Mr.  Tonge,  24, 
Great  Smith-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 

"OTANTED,  by  an  efficient  CLERK,  an 

W ENGAGEMENT  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Is  well  up  in  keeptog 
the  book',  prime  cost*.  4a.  A good  draughtsman,  and  has  a fou 
knowlsige  of  taking  out  quantities  aud  estimating.  Good  references 
to  London  firms.  Ag»l  2L — Address,  B,  M.  W.  No,  53,  High-street, 
Oxford. 

TyANTED,  a First- class  superintending 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  a large  Estate,  where  extensive 

buildiogopemtlons  erenow  being  carried  on.  Hemust  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  building  details  in  all  their  branches ; also  some  ex- 
perience in  levelliog,  aud  the  construction  of  roads  sndaewers.  A 
liberal  salary  will  be  given  to  a thoroughly  competent  mtm. — Apply, 
between  TUN  and  ELEVEN  o’clock,  at  the  Redcliffa  Estate  Office, 
West  Brompton,S.W. 

ANTED,  by  a London  firm,  a thoroughly 

V V competent  FOREMAN,  to  taka  the  superlntendenoe  of  a 
Building  near  town. — Address,  stating  age.  where  last  employed,  and 
wages  required,  to  No.  1,076,  Office  of  "The  Builder.”  A Joiner  by 
trade  preferred. 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

WJ ANTED,  in  the  country,  EIGHT  experi- 

VV  enced,  scUve  MEN  for  supeiior  PLASTERERS'  WORK. 

Wages  6a.  per  day  (no  expenses).  None  but  competent  men  need 
apply.—  Apply,  by  tetter,  to  P.  M.  Post-office,  Kuighlabridge, 

TO  BBICK-MAKER8. 

WJ  ANTED,  an  experienced  and  trustworthy 

V V PeisoD,  to  MANAGE  an  extensive  BUSINESS  of  a PubUc 
Company,  wilbVn  abont  thirty  miles  of  London,  in  the  Manufacture 
of  White  Bricks,  both  by  baud  and  uiwhlnery. — Sealed  applications, 
with  terms  and  testimonials,  to  be  sent  In  prior  to  the  2ud  JULY 
next,  addiessed  " to  tbeCliainnan  of  the  Great  Northern  Brick  Com- 
pany. King's  Crois  Station,  London.” 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Aged  23.  Well  up  in  bookkeeping 
and  measuring,  good  draugbtsmau,  and  accustomed  to  the  general 
routine  of  an  ofilce.  Good  leferences.  Would  not  object  to  a country 
situation.— Address,  A.  Z.  1,  Little  Windmill-street,  OaSden-squara. 

WANTED,  to  COLLECT  WEEKLY  and 

VV  QUARTERLY  RENTS,  in  or  near  London.  Ample  reference 
and  security.- Address,  G.  M.  38,  Linden-rood.  Croydoi^' 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  PLASTERING  (Piece  Work), 

by  a person  in  the  habit  of  taking  plaatering  by  the  yard  or 
lump.  Iztbour  oniy.—Addrees,  F.  B.  Office  of  “ The  Balldst." 
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TXrANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

W 6HOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Thorouahly  acqusinttd 
■with  »Uin.  Ac.  Good  reforences  glyen.— Address,  A.  B.  No.  10,  Hope- 


TO  H0USE8MITH3,  BUILDERS,  *c. 

lirANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  WORKING  TOREMaN,  Hus  a thorough  prscHcnl 

knowledge  of  lockwork,  bellhanging.  gatfittiug,  bath  aud  but  waUr 
flltlDg.— For  reference,  apply  to  B.  W,  21,  Angel-place,  Blackfriara- 
10^ 

■XITANTED,  by  a persevering  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  General  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
or  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS.  Uai  worked  for  London  firms 
the  last  twenty  years.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  branohts  Inlhe 
trade.  Aged  42.  Good  refer'nce.-Address.O.T.  B.  8.  Uuion-teirace, 
Union-road,  Wandsworth,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITRCrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

‘IIT'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

V V Man  of  considerable  experience  in  the  erection  of  buildlDES, 
making  working  drawings,  mea-uring  off  work,  ir-,  Ag-d3a 

F'lrst-class  testimonials.  — Address,  No.  1,028,  Office  of  ''The 
Builder." 

lirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
thoroughly  precUcal  man,  meJ  to  s-itlng  out  works,  taking  off  quan- 
tities. measuriuK,  kc.  Could  estimate  If  required.  Can  make  both 
working  and  fiuished  drawings.  T-sttmonlalsof  sobriety,  houesty.Ac. 
Addrees.  A.  JONES,  PotUea  Cot'ages.  OnJnauce-road,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex.  N.B. — Carpenter  and  j-iincr  by  trade. 

T17H0LESALE  TIMBER  TRADE.— The 

VV  AdvortUer,  aged  27.  will  shortly  bo  Open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  CLERK  and  TRaVELLEiL  Nine  years'  experience  Can 
he  well  recommended  bv  liis  past  and  present  euplojera.— Address 
Y.  Z.  11,  Oreeu-terrace,  CletkenwelU 

TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■XITANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

VV  and  DRAUOBTSMAN.— Address,  H.  J.  cure  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  9,  East-load,  City-road,  N. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■VIT ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

VV  GA8“‘1ITER,  aConsUncy  or  Job.  Good  experience  in  jobbing 
and  new  work.  Good  refereuce  if  required.— E.  C.  8,  Durset-street, 
Clapbam-road,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

XtrANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  OBAINER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZiBB.— Address,  A.  B.  27, 
Graflon-street,  Kentish  New  Town,  N.W. 

TIT' anted,  by  a steady  Young  Mao,  a 

VV  good  Joiner  and  BUireaie  Hand,  EMPLOY  MENT,  in  town 
or  country.— Address,  W.  C.  Cl,  SU  PauL's-road,  Keuulogtou  Fark, 
fiurrey. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OASPITTBRS. 

TXT" ANTED,  by  a good  Workman,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  In  tbe  Bellhauging  and  GasllLting  line.— Address, 
H.  H.  Holland  House,  Stoke  Newington. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.-Addreei,  R.  P.  Post-office,  Forest-gate, 
Buex. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TIT' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  DRAUOH’l’SMAN  or  ASSISTANT.  Has  been  six  years  in 
tbe  profession;  is  a gojd  draughtsman  and  colourist,  aud  used  to 
taking  out  quantities  aud  making  other  crlculations.  Satisfactory 
references  as  to  ability.— Addreit,  1062,  UtSou  of  " The  Builder," 

TO  AECHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TIT  AN  TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT.  In  Town 
or  country,  by  tbe  Advertirer,  whv  hat  had  coniiderabte  experience, 
and  can  give  goon  lefeieuce.  Age  94.— Addiess,  A B,  i'oet-olQce,  East 
Orinstead,  Sussex. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

'II/'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a penuanent 

VV  SITUATION  as  JOBBING  CAKPBNTBR,  4c.  Terms  mode- 
rate. Town  or  country.- Addiest,  A.  C,  1,  Muunt  Plessaiit,  Gray's- 
Inn-road,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

’IITANTED,  by  a good  practical  Carpenter 

VV  andJomer.PIhCEWOUK,  in  large  or  small  jobs.  Labour 
ohly.  Tuwn  or  country.  Oenilemeu  buUoiug  aud  finding  their  uwn 
materials  will  flud  it  to  their  advaut.tge. — Addiosi,  W.  U.  52,  Upper 
Bemerton-street,  Islington,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TX7 ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

TV  SITUATION  as  good  FLUMBEB.  Has  no  objeetton  to  fill 
Tip  bis  time  with  paiullug.  If  required.  A good  relerence  can  be 
given.— Addieu,  T.  T.  1.  Bermondsey-square,  Southwark. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

TITANTED,  by  a first-class  STAIRCASE 

VV  HAND,  aged  29.  a SITUATION,  at  the  above.  Willing  to 
fill  up  time  at  juicer's  work.  If  required.— Address,  W.  B.  61,  Uiau- 
don-street,  Walworth. 

'IIT’ANTED,  by  an  efficient,  energetic  Man, 

VV  aJolner,  a RE-KNG.AGEUK.ST  as  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN 
or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Good  refereucea— Address,  C.  D.  Post-office, 
Zoar-place,  Coldharbour-lane,  Biixton. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

AN  TED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fili  uptime 
with  painting.  Quod  reference  if  required.— Address,  0.  L.  No,  3 
Nottingham  Mews,  BIgh  street,  Uarylebone. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■rrrANTED,  a KE-BNGAGEMENT  as 

Yt  CLERK  of  WORKS.  First-eUss  references. — Address,  P.  A 

93,  Regent-street,  Lambeth-walk. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  with  an  Archi 

YV  t«ct.  Builder,  or  Land  Agent,  by  the  Advertieer,  aged  25 
who  Is  a neat  diaugbtsiuaD,  a good  colourist,  aud  thoroughly  under 
stands  the  u-ual  routine  of  the  above  offices.  The  advertUer,  bavin 
a compelvscy,  would  b>  willing  to  take  1C.  per  week  fur  a perma 
hency. — Addrets,  FIDBB,  Yeldbam,  Halstead.  Essex. 

TO  DECORATORS,  UFHOLSTKBEBS,  AND  OTHERS. 


Drsugbtaman,  s SITUATION,  < 
Office  of  ihe  above.  la  » good  cotonni 
33,  LieaoQ  Qrove,  MaryUbone-road,  N.W, 


ENOaOEMBciT,  In  i 


T T 8TA 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHBBa 


)r  Oat-door  FORES 
exccplionable  refereiice  fr< 
LondOB-ioad,  Southwark. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^ Young  Man,  a constant 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Nn  objecliun  to  fill  up  his  time 
palntlog  or  glaring —Address,  G.  Y.  2G,  Luoas-road,  Kennington- 

IIT’ANTED,  by  a practical  Man.  a RE- 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  General  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WOhKB. 
Joiner  by  trade.- Address,  A.  Z.  78,  Great  Suffolk-street,  Borough, 

TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Builder’s 

1 V Bon,  aged  23.  Haehal  the  management  aud  kept  the  ac- 
counts of  a small  builder’s  biulness.  Can  measure  wjrk,  take  out 
qusulities,  and  draw  working  plans.  First  class  testimooiaU  as  to 
character.- Address,  A.  CHAMBERd,  HcAtlcuco,  Kent. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\I7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V fully  competent  ASSISTAST.-Address,  SURVEYOR,  No.  2, 
Miuerva-terrace,  Taornhill-ruad,  N. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDF-RS. 

117 ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Bricklayer,  a 

VV  SIIUATION  aa'FOREMAN.  or  General  fiaperiuiendent  of 
Works,  sewerage  ur  otherwise,  or  would  take 'he  Management  of  a 
Business.  Has  no  objection  to  the  country. — Address,  U.  W.  4,  Sur  rey- 

II7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  just 

V V completed  his  term,  EMPLOYMENT  In  an  Arcbltect’s  and 
Surveyor's  Office.— Address,  R.  T.  54,  Uatlbornugh-vlllat,  Studley- 
road,  ScoukwelL 

TO  F.NGINEERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  CONTRACTORS 

WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  EMPLOY- 

Y V MENT  in  an  OFFICE.  Has  bad  practice  in  railway,  bridg-*, 
gas,  and  sewe- age  engineering,  and  in  the  laying  oct  and  construction 
of  roads  and  drainage  wurks.  Is  a good  draugbtim.au  and  quick  at 
figures.  Good  refereners.  Salary  about  SOa.  a week.— Address,  W. 
123,  St.  Oeorge's-road,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

117 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V thornugblv  practical  JOlN'i'R  and  STAIRCASE  HAND,  as 
Working  FOREMAN  of  joiners,  or  as  General  Foreman.  Well 
up  in  ti-tiing  out  work.  Refereuce  to  builder  and  clerk  of  works 
where  Iasi  employed.  Couiiiry  nut  i bjrcted  to.— Address,  U.  K.  30, 
Cardlugton-street,  Hampstead-road,  Londou. 

T--  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

O/'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth  aged  18, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  an  IMPROVER,  INDOORS.  Hasbeentwo 
years  and  a half  at  the  trade.— Addreu,  U.  0.  care  of  Mr.  Orout, 
Vicsrage-Uue,  Stratford,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

\T7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  StTUATION  OS  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  Has  been  acens- 
tomed  to  sole  management.  Bricklayer  by  trade.  Good  teetiino- 
nlal-.— Ad-^resi,  E.  8.  cars  of  Mr.  Lea,  60,  Penton-place,  Newington- 
bints.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

■\17ANTED,a  SITUATION,  by  a thoroughly 

VV  rricctloal  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  Good  teatlmo- 
nlali.— Addrets,  B.  R.  care  of  Mr.  Lea.  60,  Penton-place,  Newington- 

\\7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  BUILD- 

V V ER’3  CLERK,  by  a Young  Man.  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  hranebes  of  the  liotluess,  aud  poa.eseed  of  unexceptionable  refer- 
ences.—Address,  8.  M.  12.  Prlnces-tuw.  Victoria-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  SAW  MILL  OWNERS. 

\T7ANTED,  by  a thorough  persevering  Man, 

V V aged  27,  who  can  he  well  lecomuiended,  a JOB  to  WORK  a 
CIRCULAR  SAW,  or  one  of  Wotss-m’s  Trylug-up  Macblaes.  Con 
sharpen  his  own  saws,  and  would  mtke  himself  generally  useful.— 
Address,  J.  C.  26,  Marlboroiigb-square.  Chelsea. 

\V/ ANTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  a good 

V V MASON  aud  LETTER-CUTTBR.  who  baa  been  twelve  years 

In  the  trade.  Country  ptelorred. -Address,  J.  C.  W.  Office  of  " The 
Bu  Ider," 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BU'LDER^ 

■\17 ANTED,  to  APPRE^JTICE^a  strong 

VY  active  YoUTU,  aged  17.  to  the  above  trade.  Has  been  work- 
ing at  the  tmde  fur  the  last  eighteen  moutba — Apply  to  Mr.  LUFF, 
Slough. 

TO  SURVRYORS,  *c. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  wishes  to  improve 

1 hlioself  in  mak  Ing  surveys  for  railways,  would  be  glad  to  give 

bis  services  for  a time.  In  return  for  further  experience  in  the  field, 

Is  a fair  draughtaman,  aud  used  to  getting  up  plans,  calculating 
earthworks,  and  tbe  usual  routine  of  a surveyoFe  aud  engineer's 
office.  Aged  24.  Good  references.- Address,  19ul,  Office  of  “ The 

TO  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  wants  a SITUATION  on  a 

1 BUILDING,  to  Work  at  tbe  Bench,  and  Assist  the  Foreman 
rr  Builder  with  Drawings.  Tracings,  Accouute,  Pay  Sheets,  4c. 
Tuwn  or  country.  Refereuces.  Salary,  2Ss.  per  week.  — Address, 
1U53.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

1 MENT  in  a London  Office.  Is  a good  dr.iughtaman.  4o.  First-, 
class  refsrences.- Address,  E.  F.  C.  at  Deacon’s,  154,  Leadeuhall 
street,  E 0. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  23,  requires  a SITU A- 

X TION,  as  CLRRK  or  TIMEKEEPER.  Has  had  some  yean' 
experience  u*  the  office  of  a builder,  Is  wUling  to  make  himself  gene- 
ra'iy  usefnl.  and,  If  required,  can  fill  up  his  time  at  the  bench.— 
Address.  A B.  Post-office.  Upper  uloucestar-place,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TpHE  Advertiser  is  in  WANT  of  a JOB, 

i as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  gaBfitllng  and  xino  work.— Address, 
E.  M.  D.  3,  Clyde  Villas,  Myaltla-road,  Lothian-road,  Camberwell,  8. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c._ 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a man  of  extensive  experi- 

1 ence  In  every  branchconsectcd  with  joinery  aod  carpentry.  U 

desirous  of  enleiing  Into  negotiations  with  auy  one  having  WORKS 
TO  1 Hr  our,  either  at  coutract  for  the  whole  or  piece  per  measure. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obuiued  by  Utter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
NIXON,  House  Agent,  &a  53,  Junction-road,  Upper  Holloway. 

TO  LAND  AGENTS,  AUCriONBBRS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'T^HE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

X MENT.  Has  had  extensive  practice  In  surveylug.  mapping, 
Urelliog,  and  computing  quantities;  can  design  eUvations  aud 
grouudpIauB  of  buildiug-,  4c.  and  can  lurulsb  eitimatea  ; and  will 
use  his  own  Initroments.  Good  refareoces.— Address,  B,  C.  6,  Brld  ge- 
terrace.  Bridge-street,  dtratford,  Essex,  E 

TO  BUILOERS.  4c. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner  by 

l.  trade,  who  has  just  flushed  a large  job  in  town,  wishes  a Ro,- 
- ENGAGEMENT  as  rOREMAN  of  WORKS,  In  town  or  countiy 
, Sallafaclory  references  given.- Address,  A.  Z.  89,  Bt.  James's-road, 
HoUoway, 

TI  M E K E E P E R.— WANTED,  by  the 

Advertlw,  a RB-ENGAOGMENT  as  above,  or  In  light  capacity. 
Addrets,  C.  E.  27,  York-road.  Lambeth.  S. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  SMITHS. 

T'HE  Advertiser  WANTS  a SITUATION 

1 asa  FIRST-CLAS-t  FIREMAN,  or  as  Working  Foreman,  or 
as  Leading  Hand.  Can  taka  the  work  by  the  piece  or  aub-contnwh 
Labour  only.— Address,  L.  G.  5,  EUzabetb  terrace,  CaniUla-road,  Blue 
Ancnor-road.  BeruionOsey. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  39,  is  in  want  of  a 

RE  ENGAGEMENT,  as  aGRNT  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Eighteen  years'  experience  on  railway  aod  large  public  works ; a 
thoroughly  practicnl  maa,  well  up  in  alt  branohea  oC  building  aad 
aiirveylDg,  measuring,  and  estlmatiug.  First  claes  references  from 
large  Lond  n firms. — Address,  L.  W.  J.  Tl,  Drummond-street, 
London,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Employment  wanted  by  a Young 

Man.  aged  SI.  in  tbe  CARPENTERING  ana  JOINERING.- 
Addi  ess,  J.  W.  17.  Or  jsvenor-atreet,  P;tge-street,  Wesimmster. 


S draughtsman  or  CLERK  of 

, W0RK3.-Bequlred,a  RE-ENGAGEMENT  In  either  of  the 
1.  In  town  or  couutry. — Address,  A.  No.  Id,  late  6,  Rich-tcrisce^ 
Brompton,  8-W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  assistant  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENTas  DRAWING  ASSIaTANT.  Is  a good  draughtsman, 
well  up  In  Colouring  and  ]>er»pccUTe.  Good  references. — Address, 
F.  J.  C.  Mornlugton  Library,  Mornlngtoo  street,  N.W. 


TO  MtSTF.R  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GA8FITrER3. 

A GOOD  practical  PLUMBEK,  GAS- 

FITTKR.  and  ZINC-WOREER  la  la  want  of  a SITUATION. 
Baa  a good  practical  knowledge  of  the  Famting  and  Decorating.— 
Addreaa,  B.  B.  S.  Whittiugton-pUce,  inghgate-blll. 


A 


TO  SURVEYORS,  VALUERS.  LAND  AGENTS,  AND 
AUCTIONEERS. 

THOROUGH  SURVEYOR,  neat 

Draughtsman,  and  expert  Penman,  well  up  in  field  and  office 
of  tbe  above  professloas,  desires  a BE-ENGAOEMGNT.  Can 
Itvt-claas  references, — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Offi-e  of  " The  Builder,’' 


accomplished  ARCHITECTURAL 


A GOOD  PLUMBER,  well  experienced  in 

old  and  new  work,  is  In  want  of  EMPLOYMENT.  Can  fill 
up  time  ptiuliug  or  glazing.  Good  refet'oees.  If  required. 


Addre: 


, W.  U.  a 


eet,  Praed-jtreet,  Paddington. 


TO  BUILDBR8. 

AS  OUT-DOOR  FOREjIAN.— The  Adver- 
tiser, having  recently  completed  an  Bugagerusut  wii  h a City 
firm  in  tbe  above  capacity,  is  open  to  a KE-ENGAQEUENT.— 
Address,  L.  M,  8.  Murray-sireet.  Hoxlon. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  temporarily  engaged 

In  the  country,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Ezperisuced 
in  draiusge  aud  water  works.  Sdsry  required  luoderale.  TesCl- 
mooials  as  to  character,  energy,  and  ability.  Security  If  required.— 
Address,  E.  E 27.  Castle-street,  Dover,  Kent- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  expe- 

CA.  rlenced  General  Assistant,  U at  Liberty.  Acenetomed  to 
lotbic  design,  perspective,  culourtog,  Ac.  mud  the  preparation  of  all 
necessary  dtawlugi  from  rough  sk-tches,  or  olherwis-t  Would 
undertake  tbe  uunagement  of  an  office  of  limited  practice  In  the 
intry,— Addrets.  No.  1,071,  Office  of  “ The  Boilder." 


TO  PLUMBERS  OB  BUILDERS. 

THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  who  can 

torn  his  hsnd  to  Gsafitllng  or  Zinc  work.  Is  in  want  of  a 

Constant  birUAlION.  No  otj-ction  to  a Job  of  plumbing,  piece- 
work.—Address,  A.  C,  S-William  etreet,  Keu-ingcon,  London,  W 


A CHRISTIAN  Young  Man  is  open  to  an 

iA.  ENGAGEMENT,  as  PLASTERERS'  FOREMAN,  or  Contract 
■ork.  Good  tefereuees,  as  to  ability  and  character.— Addrets,  W.  D. 
’.Bdround-terrace.  Cornwall- road,  Nottin*  hill. 


A GENTLEMAN,  whose  time  is  not  fully 

occupied,  would  be  glad  to  EMPLOY  a PART  of  it  In  the 
Office  of  a Builder.— Addi-ess,  VJl,  Office  of  "Tbe  Builder." 


DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  a SITUA- 
TION. Is  a good  bookkeeper,  can  level,  and  thoroughly  under- 
sutuos  all  office  work,- Unexceptionable  refereucs  can  be  given.— 
Address,  G.  W.  Sphyux  Lodge,  9,  Upper  Church-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


A 


A LONDON  MONUMENTAL  LETTER- 

/~\  CUTTER  and  WRITER,  of  experience,  wishes  for  OCCASIONAL 
WuKS  in  the  Couutry,  round  Surrey  and  Kent.— For  terms,  address, 
ENGRAVER,  313,  New  Kent-ioad,  Loudon,  S.B. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

An  efficient,  energetic  Man,  a Mason  by 

trade,  is  In  want  of  a KE-BNOAOBMENT  as  FOKEM.AN  of 
WukKS.  First-class  lestlmoniala.- Address,  U.  OXFORD,  Black 
Bu’l,  Cba{iel-Btreet,  Westminster,  3.W. 


Aland  agent  and  surveyor’s 

ASSISTANT  is  at  LIBBR'TY.  Experienced  In  estate  and 
railway  surveying,  and  wrll  qusdifled  to  uudertaku  the  mauagomsut 
>fau  office.  Is  an  excellent  draugotsmau,  aud  accus'oined  to  pre- 
pare aud  fiiiUh  plaus  fur  estate.  Board  of  Health,  Parliamentary, 


A PARTY,  aged  30,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  plans  aud  mason  work,  a good  carver,  and  excel- 
lent scholar,  wishes  to  get  a SITUATION  of  roaponsioUUy.  The  best 
references. — Addrets,  L.  B.  Office  of  •'  Tne  Builder." 


TO  MASTER  BUILDBBS. 

A FIRST -CLASS  STAIRCASE  HAND, 

of  twenty  years'  experience,  requires  a SITUATION,  by  the 
piece  or  ntberwlse.  Town  or  country.  Or  to  superlatond  auy  quantity 
of  staircase  work.— Addreaa,  O.  BODLEV,  3,  Selnorat  Kew-road, 
South  Norwood,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

An  efficient  Prime-cost  and  general  CLERK 

Is  disengaged.  Town  or  couutry.  Seven  years'  refetonce.- 
AdutesB,  lust.  Office  of  '■  The  Buiiaec." 


A FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  is  in 

WANT  of  a SITUATION.  Has  Just  fiuiahed  a first-class  job. 

«uQ  Is  able  10  do  auy  class  of  w„rk.  Aged  4J.  first  clsss  reference.— 

Address,  H,  22,  Auaui-sireet,  Bryaiistou-square,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

AFIRST-CLAsSS  GKAINEK,  &c.  wants 

EMPLOYMENT,  by  Piecework,  or  otherwiae.— Address,  T.  0. 
7,  duuthvrark  Biidge-tu^,  8.U. 
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YOL.  XXIV.— No.  1222. 


The  London-Divellings  Question  before 
Parliament. 


ENDING  the  present  in. 
termption  of  Government, 
there  is  one  inquiry  that 
must  forcibly  strike  “ out- 
_ eiders”  interested  in  the 

improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  as  necessary  to  be  made  of 
men  belonging  to  each  party  in  Parliament, 
and  there  is  a subject  which  as  much  deserves 
to  be  one  for  public  demonstration  as  even  that 
of  the  improved  representation  of  the  people. 
The  inquiry  is  this  : — Is  it  essential  that  every 
measure  for  the  well-being  of  the  community 
should  wait  for  the  reconstruction  of  a Ministry, 
or,  as  now,  only  to  find  the  time  for  measures 
nearly  gone,  or  the  men  waited  for  preoccupied 
with  the  main  idea  of  each  Government,  to  wit, 
retention  of  its  position  ? The  session,  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  almost  wasted  ; and  un- 
less something  be  done  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  not  of  the  Government,  during  the 
next  fortnight, — when  the  elections  would  other- 
wise cause  delay, — or  by  the  House  of  Lords, — the 
opportunity  for  improvement  will  be  lost  for 
another  year  at  least. 

We  are  thinking  chiefly  of  the  legislation  im- 
peratively demanded  with  a view  to  the  provi- 
sion of  dwellings  in  London,  in  lieu  of  those 
destroyed  and  about  to  be  destroyed,  as  well  as 
in  stead  of  the  great  mass  of  those  existing  places 
that  are  proved  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
Here  are  the  Law  Courts  going  to  unhouse  4,175 
persons,  according  to  Lord  St.  Leonards ; who, 
remarking  that  much  credit  was  taken  for 
clearing  away  this  crowd  of  people,  asked,  more 
than  a year  ago, — ^Where  were  those  persons  to 
go  ? and  said,  “ Government  has  made  no  pro. 
vision  for  their  future  residence : nobody  pro- 
tends to  know  where  they  are  to  be  located : we 
know  that,  go  where  they  may,  they  will  assist 
to  further  crowd  some  place  already  too  full : 
doubtless  their  filthy  habits  will  accompany 
them;  and  the  fever-stricken — the  never-failing 
fever — will  be  carried  to  other  localities,  to  add 
misery  and  sickness  to  their  inmates.”  The  year 
since  this  was  uttered,  however,  has  seen  nothing 
done.  Here  are  railway-companies  occupied  in 
the  destruction  of  houses  for  the  completion  of 
circular  routes,  or  the  formation  of  connecting 
lines  through  the  east,  west,  and  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  whilst  others  are  absorbing  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  ground,  and  spoiling 
what  is  adjacent,  by  their  viaducts  and  embank- 
ments; some  of  which,  judging  from  a sudden 
resolve  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  not 
to  take  up  debentures  of  theirs,  at  the  appointed 
time,  seem  likely  to  remain  for  a while  incom- 
plete. The  law-courts  must  bo  built ; and  the 
railways,  which  are  capable  of  serving, — as  in- 
deed they  have  served,— -the  working-classes> 
must  be  allowed  to  be  provided : but  are  the 
objects  of  one  kind  to  be  attained  only  with  a 


certain  amount  of  injury  to  a defenceless  section 
of  the  people?  Everything  yet  done;  provision 
of  designs,  and  erection  of  model-buildings ; for- 
mation of  railway-routes  to  the  districts  around 
London ; eleemosinary  work,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Peabody  funds  ; or  the  assertion  of 
capability  of  returns  from  investment  on  the 
commercial  principles,  have,  all  together,  been 
insufficient  to  make  any  great  present  diminu- 
tion in  that  gigantic  want  of  London  which 
pulsates  through  every  part  of  the  composite 
body  of  its  social  life,  effecting  discomfort  of 
families  and  ruin  to  morals  and  health.  There 
are  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  there 
are  in  the  other  House,  who  though  unconnected 
with  the  outgoing,  as  probably  with  the  in- 
coming, Government,  may  be  reasonably  asked 
to  take  up  the  reins  which  have  been  so  incon- 
siderately loosened  and  at  last  allowed  to  drop. 

For,  surely,  the  theory  that  government,  par- 
liamentary or  executive,  in  this  country,  can 
merely  enable  good  to  be  done,  — that  good 
government  is,  as  one  might  say,  not  govern- 
merit, — has  been  carried  to  unfortunate  issues. 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  government- 
works,  public  works,  has  done  much  harm  at 
times,  and  is  at  least  bound  to  find  means  of 
effecting  the  correction  of  such  amount  of  evil- 
It  is  boundto  do  more  than  this.  Indeed  it  accepts 
a duty  of  action,  in  every  case  of  emergency, 
whatever  the  now  asserted  principles.  As  it  has 
been  obliged  to  act  in  emergencies  like  tho 


“ Local  Authority  ” and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
The  former  of  them  is  to  transmit  a copy  ^to  the 
ownerof  thepremises,  andtogive  him  notice  that 
the  Eeport  will  be  considered  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
or  in  Scotland  by  the  Court  of  the  Burgh-Magis- 
trates,before  whom  it  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace.  TheGrand  Jury, or  Burgh-Magistrates, 
are  to  take  the  Eeport  into  consideration,  view- 
ing the  premises  if  they  think  fit,  and  are  to 
make  a presentment  or  order  thereon,  according 
to  what  they  may  consider  the  requirements  in 
the  oaso  ; and  a copy  of  the  order  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Local  Authority.  This  latter  authority, 
on  the  receipt,  is  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made, 
and  to  have  prepared  a ” plan  and  specification 
of  the  works  (if  any)  required  to  be  executed.” 
The  Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  is  then  to  give 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  premises,  of  the  order, 
by  forwarding  him  a copy,  and  informing  him 
“ that  a Plan  and  Specification  of  such  works  as 
are  requmed  in  reference  thereto  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  that  such  plan  and  specification  may, 
if  such  owner  think  fit,  be  inspected  and  tran- 
scribed by  him  or  his  agent  at  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  without  charge”  : 
within  fourteen  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice, 
the  owner  may  state  any  objection  that  he  has 
to  the  proposed  method  of  executing  tho  works ; 
any  matter  in  difference  is  to  be  settled  by  two 
justices,  who  may  make  such  order  as  they  may 
think  fit  (or  one  that  might  involve  alteration 
in  the  plan  and  specification)  ; and  the  plan  and 


famine  in  Ireland,  the  cotton-famine  in  Lanea-  specification,  amended  or  approved  of,  is  to  be 


shire,  and  the  cattle-plague,  and  as  it  must  act 
when  the  cholera  next  prevails, — or  as  it  always 
acts,  or  professes  to  act,  for  guardianship  of  the 
poor, — so  it  must  act  again,  at  all  events  legisla- 
tively, for  the  removal  of  whatever  are  the  causes 


that  according  to  which  the  works  aro  to  be 
executed.  There  are  certain  provisions  for 
appeal  by  the  owner  against  the  order  or  pre- 
sentment; but  the  clauses  following  them 
require  that  within  three  months  tho  owner 


of  tho  lamentable  condition  in  which  are  the  j shall  signify  whether  he  is  willing  to  effect 
masses  of  the  people  in  their  places  of  abode. ' the  works,  or  whether  he  requires  the  Local 
More  must  be  attempted  than  is  likely  to  be  tho  ] Authority  to  purchase  the  premises.  Should 
result  of  the  measure  that  has  passed  the  House  the  owner,  electing  to  effect  the  works,  not 
of  Commons,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  brought  in  ' commence  them  within  two  months,  and  complete 
by  Mr.  Childers ; and  of  which  tho  intention  is  ' them  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  specifi- 
to  effect  loans  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  to  those  j cation,  the  Local  Authority  is  to  execute  them, 
making  application.  Tho  evil  has  become  so ' and  recover  the  amount.  If  the  owner  do  not 
great  that,  so  far  as  legislation  can  operate,  j elect  to  effect  the  works,  or  should  ho  require 
compulsory  legislation  alone  can  cope  with  it ; j tho  Local  Authority  to  purchase,  then  if  the 
and  we  aro  glad  to  see  that  this  idea  is  retained  j amount  be  not  previously  agreed  upon,  avaluation 
in  the  Bill  to  provide  better  Dwellings  for  of  the  premises  including  the  site  is  to  be  made 


Artisans  and  Labourers,  “ prepared  and  brought 
in  by  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
Mr.  Kinnaird,”  as  it  has  been  amended  by  tho 
Select  Committee,  and  just  now  printed.  We 
will  first  state  what  is  the  general  purport  of  the 
Bill,  as  it_,  is,  and  will  then  offer  some  observa- 
tions, whilst  reverting  to  arguments  that  we 
have  used  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  wo 
think  the  force  is  shown  by  much  that  has  been 
lately  said. 

The  Bill,  amended  from  that  of  which  Mr. 
Torrens  was  the  original  promoter,  consists  of 
forty-four  clauses,  and  two  schedules.  The 
preamble  states  that  “ it  is  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  taking  down  or  improving  dwellings 
occupied  by  working-men  and  their  families, 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  better  dwellings 
for  such  persons  instead  thereof.”  The  Act  is 
to  apply  to  all  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  are  boroughs,  or  burghs,  or  which  are 
comprised  under  certain  Acts,  such  as  “ tho 
Public  Health  Act  1848,”  and  " the  Local 
Government  Act  1858.”  The  most  important 
clauses  provide,  that  the  “ Officer  of  Health,” 
under  the  Act,  on  finding  any  street  or  premises 
in  a condition  prejudicial  to  health,  shall  report 
that  the  powers  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  enforced, 
and  whether  the  defects  may  bo  remedied  by 
structural  alterations,  or  by  demolition ; and, 
similarly,  that  he  is  to  inspect  and  report 
the  event  of  a representation  made  to  him,  by 
four  householders,  that  contagious  disease  exists 
or  is  likely  to  be  engendered  in  a house.  Copies 
of  the  Eeport  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the 


by  two  able  practical  surveyors,  not  officers  of 
the  Local  Authority  ; and  notification  is  to  be 
made  to  the  owner,  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Authority  to  purchase  at  the  amount  of  the 
valuation.  If  the  valuation  be  accepted,  the 
premises  are  to  be  conveyed : if  not  accepted, 
tho  amount  is  to  be  assessed  by  a jury;  and 
upon  payment  or  tender  of  the  money,  the  cor- 
poration or  Local  Authority  may  enter  upon  the 
premises  and  execute  all  tho  works  required  by 
the  plan  and  specification.  There  is,  of  course, 
provision  for  cases  where  there  are  two  or  more 
owners,  as  also  for  determination  of  tenancies. 

Where  total  demolition,  rather  than  improve- 
ment  of  premises,  is  required,  compensation  is  to 
be  given  for  tho  damage  that  may  be  sustained^ 
including  value  of  the  premises  and  the  site,^ 
unless  the  owner  desire  to  retain  the  latter,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  in  the  Act  with  reference 
to  the  use.  A house  that  is  required  to  be 
merely  improved,  may,  if  preferred  by  the 
owner,  be  taken  down,  instead  of  the  works  re- 
quired by  the  plan  and  specification  being 
effected ; but  in  every  such  case,  as  well  as  in 
tho  other,  or  the  event  of  the  owner  retaining 
site  of  premises  totally  demolished, — 

" , , . no  house  or  other  building  or  erection  shall 

at  any  time  thereafter  be  erected  on  all  or  any  part  of  the 
site  of  the  premises  so  taken  down,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  elevations  previously  approved  by  them ; and 
ihey  may  at  any  time,  at  the  expense  ot  the  owner 
thereof,  abate  or  alter  auy  house  or  other  building  or 
erection  at  any  time  wholly  or  partly  erected  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  seotion." 

Property  acquired  by  the  Local  Authority, 
under  the  Act,  is  to  be  held  upon  trust  to  carry 
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into  efFecb  some  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  These  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  : — 

“ First,  tlie  providing,  liy  the  constrnction  of  new 
baildirigs,  or  iLe  repairing  or  improvement  of  existing 
bnildinga,  tbe  labouring  classes  with  Riiitable  dwellings 
situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Authority  i 

“ Second,  the  opening  out  of  closed  or  partially  closed 
alleys  or  courts  inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes  by 
pulling  down  any  building,  or  otherwise  leaving  such  open 
spaces  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such  alleys  or  courts 
healthful.’* 

But  subject  to  the  trust,  the  Local  Authority 
may  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  acquired  premises.  An  account  of  what  has 
been  done  is  each  year  to  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A special  clause  allows  the 
Local  Authority  to  make  contracts  for  building, 
lighting,  and  supplying  with  water.  Another 
allows  them  to  make  bye-laws  for  regulation  of 
the  dwellings  belonging  to  them,  and  to  recover 
penalties  for  breach  of  such  laws.  Other  clauses 
refer  to  local  rates  for  purposes  of  the  Act,  and 
to  loans  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners, on  mortgage  of  the  buildings,  and  sites,  or 
of  the  local  rate  : but  tbe  rate  is  not  to  exceed 
threepence  in  tbe  pound  in  any  year;  and  pro- 
ceedings are  not  compellable  to  be  taken  by  the 
Local  Authority,  for  porchate  of  any  premises,  in 
cases  where  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners are  not  authorised  to  make  a loan  on 
account. 

Description  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“ Local  Authority,”  is  given  by  the  first  schedule, 
along  with  designation  of  the  places  to  which  the 
Act  is  to  apply.  In  London,  the  Local  Authority 
would  *be  tbe  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  tbe 
City,  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works : in 
the  boroughs  and  generally,  it  would  be  the 
Town  Council,  or  the  Commissioners  under 
general  or  local  Acts  ; or,  as  in  places  within  the 
jurisdicLion  of  Boards  constituted  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  1848,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1858,  or  one  of  them,  it  would  be  the 
Local  Board.  The  form  of  presentment,  in  the 
second  schedule,  by  the  Grand  Jury,  designates 
the  particular  premises  " specified  in  the  report 
of  the  OfBcer  of  Health  ” as  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  says  that  they  ought  to  be  im- 
proved, or  demolished  (as  the  case  may  be),  “ in 
pursuance  of  ‘ Tlio  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act  1866.’  ” Tbe  term  “ Officer  of 
Health”  is  to  mean  and  include  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspector  or  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  or  any  other  officer  performing  duties 
analogous  to  those  under  the  Act  of  1858,  or 
under  tbe  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act, 
or  nnder  the  Acts  with  similar  objects,  as  tbe 
police  and  improvement  Acts  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Thus  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  Bill  does  not  make  one  great  omission, 
namely,  in  not  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
buildings  by  those  who  alone  would  have  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  saying  whether  the 
defects  could  be  remedied  by  structural  altera- 
tions, and  in  leaving  the  actual  decision  upon 
” the  plun  and  specification  ” to  the  magistrates 
unadvised, — since  the  services  of  practical  men, 
” surveyors,”  are  reqaired  to  be  obtained,  it  would 
appear,  only  in  tbe  event  of  a valuation.  In 
working  the  Act,  of  course  such  an  omission 
might  bo  remedied  j but  it  requires  now  to  be 
pointed  out.  Tho  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers 
are  so  far  qualified  for  their  duties,  that  any  one 
with  tho  knowledge  that  an  architect  possesses 
might  well  bo  indebted  to  them  for  valuable 
bints  and  for  positive  information;  but  no 
Medical  Officer  or  Inspector  of  Nuisances  is  com- 
petent to  decide  what  particular  structural  mea- 
sures will  meet  his  object  j and  tbo  sooner  our 
legislators  are  disabused  of  tbe  notion  that  the 
functions  of  one  profession,  specially  educated, 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  another  profession, 
tho  better  will  it  bo  for  the  general  end  in  view. 

We  trust,  however,  that  tho  Bill  will  be  duly 
considered,  and  in  tbe  present  session.  It  does 
not  deal  entirely  with  the  causes  and  effects  : 
but  its  intention  should  be  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment : its  passing  into  an  Act  should  be  supple- 
mented by  other  legislation,  and  by  measures  of 
the  municipalities  and  boards,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  country  ; and  the  question  should 
none  the  less  bo  pursued,  of  what  tho  people 
can  and  should  do  for  themselves.  Exclusively 
regarded,  the  Bill  would  lead  to  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  whulo  subject,  to  a degree  that 
might  have  appeared  impossible,  were  there  not 
tbe  fact  that  to  this  day  mistakes  continue  to  be 
made.  The  Bill,  not  necessarily,  but  practically, 
dealswitbthe  present  thickly-populated  districts 
alone,  for  tbo  relief  of  them  from  over-crowding  ; 
it  would  deal  with  them  mainly  in  one  way, 
that  is,  by  the  pulling-down  of  houses,  and  re- 
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building  on  better  plans  ; and  we  are  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Locke  at  least,  of  its  promoters,  does 
not  err  by  depreciating  such  power  as  the  people 
have  to  help  in  some  measure  themselves.  It 
seems  the  misfortune  of  all  who  move  in  this 
great  work  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  the  people  especially  of  London, 
in  their  homes,  to  view  only  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  make  therefore  the  mistakes.  Some 
of  these  were  well  exposed  at  a meeting  in  May 
last,  hold  in  Exeter  Hall  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Torrens  himself;  when 
the  subject  for  discussion  was,  “ Is  it  the  duty  and 
province  of  the  Government  and  local  authori- 
ties to  assist  tbe  industrial  classes  in  providing 
themselves  with  better  dwellings  ?”  Thus  the 
opening  speaker,  Mr.  Paterson,  whilst  contend- 
ing as  to  tbe  duty  of  Government,  and  also  ad- 
mitting that  the  railway-demolitions  had  greatly 
aggravated  present  pressure,  and  had  produced 
individual  cases  of  tho  greatest  hardship, 
showed,  with  tho  help  of  a map,  that  the  areas 
absorbed  were  small  in  proportion  to  those 
elsewhere  that  were  occupied  by  dwellings  of 
the  kind  needing  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion, or  improvement.  The  real  work  to  be 
done  was  far  too  largo  to  be  afl'ected  propor- 
tionately in  an  evil  way,  by  tbe  railway  compa- 
nies, or  in  the  opposite  manner  by  compensating 
building-work  proposed  to  be  required  of  them. , 
It  was  well  that  these  companies  should  be  able 
to  run  cheap  trains  from  the  central  districts ; 
but  their  management  of  such  communications 
was  not  likely  to  be  made  more  easy  by  forcing 
upon  them  new  undertakings  of  entirely  diffe- 
rent character.  He  contended  that  tbe  working- 
classes  had  means  of  their  own.  Taking  the 
returns  of  tho  savings-banks,  it  might  be  seen 
that  these  classes  had,  invested  in  the  Funds,  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  tbe  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  an  amount  then  reach- 
ing to  46,205,3481.,  and  increasing  by  more  than 
a million  of  pounds  a yeai\  It  realized  little 
more  than  2i  percent.  It  might  be  invested  iu 
bouses,  to  produce  a much  larger  rate. 

“ Sopposinp  it  to  be  so  applied,  it  would  build  a row  of 
ten-roomed  houses  more  than  261  miles  Jong;  or,  sup- 
posing a tenementsufllcientto  accommodate  one  family  to 
coat  100^.,  it  would  provide  dwellings  for  more  than  460,000 
families.  The  yearly  profit  of  this,  taking  it  at  a low 
average,  say  per  cent.,  would  exceed  the  profit  derived 
from  the  money  as  at  present  invested,  by  2,790,2381. 
equalling  in  one  year  the  cost  of  constructing  about  eleven 
miles  often-roomod  houses,  or  accommodation  for  more 
than  27,000  families  at  1001.  each  tenement.  Now,  as  this 
money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  working-class,  and  they 
can  so  apply  it  whenever  they  can  be  persuaded  to  com- 
bine for  this  purpose,  tho  true  way  to  meet  the  dilRculty 
seemed  to  him  to  be  to  press  upon  them  these  facta,  anJ, 
convincing  them  of  their  power,  induce  them  so  to  use  it. 
No  one  would  refuse  to  h.ave  a larger  per-centage  a year 
for  his  money,  if  he  were  certain  that  the  investment  were 
quite  secure.  If  this  woro  done,  and  working-men  were 
induced  so  to  invest  their  money,  the  result  in  fourteen 
years  would  be  that  more  than  a million  of  families,  or  five 
millions  of  persons,  would  be  provided  for,— probably  the 
whole  number  in  England  and  Scotland  who  required 
such  accommodation.  It  appeared  to  him  that  jf  tho 
working-classes  cried  out  to  Government  for  aasistanee, 
without  doing  anything  with  this  immense  sum  of  money, 
it  would  bo  something  like  a man  begging  iu  the  street 
who  had  money  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Working-raen 
ought  to  put  tbeir  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  see  what 
they  could  do  for  themselves." 

He  also  alluded  to  the  Building  Societies  ; whose 
money,  with  the  interest,  was  “in  a great  mea- 
sure lost  to  the  persons  putting  it  in,”  At 
present,  he  said,  by  keeping  their  money  invested 
at  2^  per  cent,  and  paying  15  per  cent,  for 
lodging  - accommodatiou,  the  working- classes 
were  throwing  away  every  year  something  like 
six  times  tho  amount  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  immense 
gift.  Mr.  Locke,  iu  following  Mr.  Paterson,  con- 
tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  buildings  for 
theworking -classes  would  not  pay  in  the  ordinary 
way ; and  he  addressed  himself,  as  did  after- 
wards Mr.  Torrens,  to  urging  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  in  tho  direction  comprised  by 
tho  Bill,  then  proposed,  of  which  wo  have 
sketched  the  chief  provisions.  The  grand  diifi- 
cnlty  being  as  to  sites,  these  two  speakers,  and 
others,  including  working-men,  set  themselves  to 
showing  that  tho  working-man  ought  to  have 
an  opportunityof  locating  himself  where  he  chose 
— near  his  work  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Symons 
indeed  touched  an  element  in  the  question,  iu 
saying  that  if  men  who  worked  iu  Loudon  were 
to  be  “well  fed  and  well  looked  after,”  they 
must  feed  and  live  “ where  their  wives  could 
attend  to  them,” — or,  as  he  made  out,  in  London. 
And  Mr.  Torrens  rightly  enoogh  referred  to  the 
women’s  knowledge  of  what  it  was  to  break  up  a 
household.  But  tbo  latter  speaker’s  belief  that 
there  was  a delusion  in  the  idea  of  sending 
people  off  by  train  to  wbat  he  called  “ Woodbine 
Cottages,”  was  not  a correct  view  altogether ; 
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albeit  there  was  some  point  in  his  reference  to 
the  words  of  a great  employer, — “ Keep  my  men 
near  me,”  and  to  those  which  in  his,  Mr.  Tor- 
rens’s, mind,  would  be  the  words  of  every  wise 
artisan, — “ Let  us  be  near  our  work  whilst 
he  was  entirely  right  in  not  wanting  to  seo 
“ suburban  villages  built  for  tho  entire  occupa- 
tion of  the  working  classes.” 

As  we  have  said,  in  all  the  recommendation  of 
this  or  that  agency  for  meeting  the  evil,  there  is 
apparent  disregard  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
agencies  is  valuable  to  some  extent,  and  tbatallare 
required.  Far  from  its  being  necessary  to  provide 
in  the  centre,  or  other  now  thickly-populated 
portions  of  London,  residences  for  the  whole  of 
tho  working  classes,  it  is  undesirable,  and  un- 
necessary, and  it  must  proximately  become  im- 
possible. The  same  conditions  that  have  made 
the  City  thronged  by  day, and  almost  depopulated 
by  night,  will  prevail  wherever  else  there  is  a 
concentration  of  affairs,  of  retail-trade,  public 
business,  or  otherwise.  Quarters  like  those  of 
Regent-street  and  Oxford-street  must  become 
the  marts  for  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  tho 
products  of  the  labour  of  working-raeu  and 
women.  The  time  must  inevitably  arrive,  and 
that  speedily,  when  the  condition  of  those  resi- 
dent in  the  adjacent  streets,  and  who  desire  to 
be  near  their  labour,  will  be  intolerable — from 
considerations  of  health  and  comfort,  if  not  ex- 
pense. What  the  present  condition  of  the 
rooms,  called  homes,  is  in  these  neighbour- 
hoods, our  readers  know.  We  have  indeed 
reason  to  wish  that  now,  by  the  working-classes 
themselves,  the  condition  were,  even  more 
generally  than  it  is,  felt  to  be  bad;  for,  as 
we  apprehend,  not  all  who  reside  there  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  Liking  for  the  society, 
amusements,  or  dissipation  of  London,  has  as 
much  weight  as  have  the  advantages  contrasted 
with  those  of  a more  distant  residence.  Recon- 
struction of  buildings  on  new  plans  will  provide 
for  a larger  number  of  occupants, — and  even 
with  gain  immediately  in  health  of  the  popula- 
tion : a story  may  be  added  in  some  cases : but 
neither  the  general  increase  in  density  of  popu- 
lation, nor  tbe  increase  of  height  of  buildings  iu 
proportion  to  tbe  widths  of  streets,  can  go  on 
indefinitely,  as  certain  persons  would  seem  to 
assume. 

If  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science  become 
felt  as  truth  ; if  the  demand  for  premises 
for  the  sale  and  warehousing  of  articles  con- 
tinue ; and  if  tbe  wants  of  tho  working-men 
at  present  resident  in  the  dens  near  Golden- 
squaro  and  Berwick-street,  be  catered  for,  as 
they  might  be,  contemporaneously  with  tho  sup- 
ply of  the  employer’s  demands,  and  as  the  wants 
of  the  merchants  and  clerks  in  tho  City  have 
been  to  some  extent,  tbe  question  of  residences 
will  be  solved — not  altogether  by  tho  improved 
planning  of  buildings  in  London,  but  by  the  pro- 
vision of  residences  out  of  it.  The  matter 
having  arrived  in  this  position,  it  will  be  found 
by  manufacturers  employing  considerable  num- 
bers of  workpeople,  to  be  good  economy  to  esta- 
blish their  works  out  of  London, — thus  keeping 
their  “hands”  near  to  them  as  Mr.  Torrens  desires. 
Manufactories  productive  of  nuisance  of  course 
should  be  ejected  from  London,  generally ; but 
there  would  be  every  advantage  to  workjieople  and 
employers  in  removing  others.  Messrs.  Letts 
have  taken  the  judicious  course  iu  constructing 
for  themselves  premises  near  to  the  railway- 
station  at  New  Cross.  Ultimately,  a condition 
of  things  might  be  arrived  at  similar  to  that 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ; and  of  which 
perhaps  the  illustration  bcstkuownto  the  reader* 
of  the  Builder  will  be  the  recently-formed  town 
of  Saltaire. 

There  will  bo  always  a considerable  number 
of  persons  of  the  working-class  for  whom  resi- 
dence must  be  provided  in  town  : but  if  others, 
including  a portion  of  the  upper  classes,  can 
reside  out  of  town,  health  and  comfort  in 
London  will  be  improved,  instead  of,  as  other- 
wise they  would  be,  diminished. 

There  are  then  two  modes  winch  have  been 
alluded  to,  within  tbe  scope  of  the  efforts  of 
companies  for  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  - classes, — the  one  sort  of  company 
looking  to  sites  in  the  country  or  suburbs,  the 
other  to  improved  and  more  economical  planning 
on  sites  in  the  metropolis.  Wc  say,  far  from  tho 
majority  of  working-men  being  unable  to  live  in 
tbe  suburbs,  as  was  stated  some  time  ago  iu  the 
scheme  originally  put  forward  for  the  Operatives’ 
House-building  Company, — a company,  however, 
which  has  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of 
working-men, — wo  believe  that  eventually  the 
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majority  would  prefer,  aa  they  would  be  obliged, 
a live  at  some  distance  from  their  employment. 

1 Similar  conclusions  to  these  of  ours  were 
;at6ly  stated,  with  force,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
lihe  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Rumny,  of 
Oheltenham.  That  letter  concluded, — 

“ Let  mo  not  be  understood  to  oppose  the  erection  of  a 
amited  number  of  blocks  of  lodgings  on  approved  prin- 
ijjplea  in  town-centres,  for  those  workmen  who  from 
7Briou8  causes  may  be  quite  unable  to  co  into  suburban 
•residences.  The  proportion  of  these,  however,  is  pro- 
bablv  not  so  large  as  has  been  imagined.  But  the  size, 
iieignt,  and  human  contents  of  the  blocks  should  be  under 
oertain  restrictions,  and  especially  they  should  not  be 
juilt  near  together,  or  in  rows  or  streets,  The  first 
iesidcratum  is  the  suburban  settlement.’' 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  a position  which 
wo  long  since  took  up,  or  in  showing  that  the 
question  of  improved  communications  through, 
and  to  and  from,  London,  is  connected  with  the 
dwellings-qucstion  intimately.  Tho  improve- 
ment required  is  by  tho  provision  of  direct 
street-rontes,  of  adequate  width,  along  with 
oridges  in  greater  number  than  there  are, 
for  carriage-traffic,  and  by  the  perfection  of 
ohe  railway-communications.  The  latter  class 
of  improvement  must  extend  beyond  the 
hffording  facilities  for  construction  of  the 
lines  themselves.  If  the  railways  are  to  be  of 
ithe  service  to  London,  that  is  here  contemplated, 
vheir  arrangements  as  to  times,  and  as  to  com- 
fort in  travelling,  must  be  under  supervision. 
The  companies  must  not  obtain  privileges,  and 
omit  as  now  the  performance  of  their  part,  im- 
plied, of  the  contract.  The  delays  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  line  are  no  invention  of  the  news- 
papers— they  still  continue ; and  the  loss  of 
time  is  aggravated  by  the  bad  arrangements 
it  stations,  and  increased  by  the  bad  lighting 
'jf  carriages.  To  render  a suburban  resi- 
dence as  convenient  aa  it  should  be,  however, 
something  requires  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  matters  of  police,  and  postal- 
service.  For  tho  supply  of  food,  much  has  to  be 
done  ; but  for  that,  the  inhabitants  must  look  to 
cheir  own  power  of  making  themselves  heard  in 
demand,  and  must  establish  the  proper  corrective 
to  the  present  shops,  stocked  with  the  refuse  of 
chose  of  London,  namely,  tho  cooperative  store. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  COAL 
SUPPLY. 

The  important  question  of  the  durability  of 
lOur  supply  of  coal  has,  since  wo  addressed  our 
readers  on  the  subject  on  the  5th  of  May,  re- 
ceived not  inadequate  attention.  When  those 
remarks  were  already  in  print,  although  before 
ithey  were  in  the  hands  of  tho  public,  the  Chan- 
icellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  on  the 
iBudget,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  tho  subject  of 
ithe  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  so  doing 
he  used  language,  in  one  or  two  instances,  so 
closely  identical  with  onr  own  aa  to  present  a 
Tery  remarkable  coincidence.  “ Tho  great  race,” 
we  said,  “ may  be  run  at  an  increased  speed,  but 
we  may  no  longer  be  the  foremost  runners.”  “ A 
irace,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “ is  going  on  between 
mations  in  industry  and  enterprise,  and  no  doubt 
can  exist  aa  to  what  nation  is  at  this  moment  fore- 
.most  in  the  van.  New  inventions  and  con- 
'trivances  tiiere  may  be,”  continued  the  Chan- 
icellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "but  they  will  not  give 
ms  a pre-eminence  over  other  countries,  because 
•Other  countries  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  them 
las  well  as  ourselves.  Supposing  that  a substi- 
itute  will  be  found,  it  will  not  bo  pecubar  to 
Hngland.”  Mankind  may  be  better  off,  we  ad- 
mitted, bub  Northumberland  and  Lancashire 
will  bo  frightful  losers  by  the  transfer,  if  other 
:prodncts  are  substituted  for  tho  produce  of  their 
■pits.  “In  the  face  of  such  a state  of  things  in 
ithe  future,  we  ought  to  make  preparations  for 
;it,”  said  the  Minister.  “ It  is  incumbent  on 
ithoso  who  would  deal  honestly  with  their  chil- 
dren’s children  to  look  this  great  danger  in  the 
■face,  and  to  regard  it  with  wise  precaution,” 

I said  the  Build&r.  The  working  out  of  two  such 
: similar  seams  of  thought,  in  shafts  so  far  apart, 
is  an  indication  that  they  are  integral  and  con- 
sistent parts  of  the  great  system  of  truth. 

In  abatement  of  alarm  aa  to  any  sudden 
■nlteration  in  the  value  of  coal,  although  by  no 
■means  as  an  argument  against  the  full  investi- 
I gation  of  the  subject,  an  able  paper  appeared, 
'^‘from  a correspondent,”  in  the  Times  newspaper, 

; shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  the 
Budget,  which  took  the  course  of  dividing  the 
jsresent  assumed  consumption  of  coal  into  the 


distinct  branches  of  domestic  consumption,  coal 
for  railway  travelling,  coal  for  the  iron  trade, 
and  coal  for  trade  purposes,  and  argued  in  each 
case  as  to  the  improbability  of  an  annual  increase 
of  3^  per  cent.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  fair  consideration,  but 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  consumption 
for  nautical  purposes, — that  is  to  say,  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  military  and  mercantile  navy  of 
this  country,  irrespective  of  the  export  of  coal 
for  the  service  of  other  nations, — is  an.  item  of 
very  great  importance,  and  one  in  which  a very 
large  increase  may  be  considered  as  certain. 
The  waste  of  coal,  not  only  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
but  of  slack  and  ungob  coal  consumed  at  the  pit 
mouth  or  abandoned  in  the  collieries,  is  another 
enormous  item  in  the  account.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  fifty  years  is  certainly  such  as 
to  render  it  chimerical  to  assert  that  within  tho 
remainder  of  the  present,  or  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  no  uses  for  coal,  beyond  those  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  will  press  upon  our 
finite  source  of  supply. 

The  statements  published  in  the  Times  were 
repeated  and  more  fully  detailed  in  the  very 
able  and  comprehensive  speech  with  which  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian  prefaced  his  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  12th  inat.,  for  an  address  to 
the  Crown  for  the  appointment  of  a Eoyal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  present  state  of  the 
, coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  questions  con- 
nected with  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
and  probable  duration  of  that  supply.  The 
honourable  member  referred  to  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  some  years  ago  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  then  president  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, who  spoke  in  a manner  calculated  to  awaken 
grave  fears.  Since  this  the  works  of  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Jevons  had  appeared  j the  member  for 
Westminster  had  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  dwelt  on  the  subject 
on  one  of  the  gravest  occasions  on  which  he  was 
called  on  to  address  the  House,  The  importance, 
therefore,  of  a clear  and  distinct  statement  of  all 
that  science  can  teach  ua  on  the  subject,  can  not 
admit  of  question.  The  main  points  of  inquiry 
are,  the  depth  at  which  coal  can  bo  worked,  the 
effect  of  depth  in  increasing  the  cost  of  working, 
the  quantity  existing  or  calculated  to  exist  in 
our  present  coal-fields  within  a practicable  depth, 
and  the  contents  of  those  fields  which  aa  yet  are 
undiscovered,  but  of  which  the  possible  existence 
is  indicated  by  geology.  The  question  of  the  rate 
of  consumption  wouldremaiu  after  all  the  others 
were  disposed  of. 

In  elaborate  detail,  and  with  minute  know- 
ledge of  tho  subject,  Mr.  Vivian  reviewed  these 
several  points.  As  a practical  coal-owner  he 
was  indisposed  to  admit  the  limit  of  4,000  ft. 
depth,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hull ; and  stated  that, 
in  the  South  Wales  coal-field  alone,  with  which 
he  was  most  intimately  and  personally  ac- 
quainted, the  limit  of  4,000  ft.  would  leave 
untouched  below  it  the  gigantic  quantity  of 

24.000  millions  of  tons,  and  that,  through  our  ■ 
coal-fields  generally,  some  of  the  largest  deposits 
would  be  excluded.  The  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Hull  to  assign  this  limit  were  connected  first 
with  temperature,  and  then  with  pressure. 
While  admitting  the  universally  received  opinion 
that  heat  increases  with  the  depth,  Mr.  Vivian 
cited  experiments  which  vary  considerably  from 
those  which  are  usually  quoted  in  support  of 
that  view.  There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
force  in  the  argument  that,  if  a coal-mine  be 
amply  supplied  with  air  by  a well-organized 
system  of  ventilation,  the  strata  exposed  to  the 
current  will  be  gradually  cooled,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  workings  in  consequence  con- 
siderably lowered.  The  mean  rate  of  increase 
of  temperature,  which  was  not  mentioned  by  the 
honourable  member,  is  usually  reckoned  at  I"" 
Fahrenheit  for  every  70  ft.  in  depth.  In  the 
Cornish  lead  mines  it  is  stated  to  be  somewhat 
more,  1°  for  60  ft. ; but  in  the  Dukinfield  mine, 
2,055  ft.  deep,  the  increase  is  only  1“  for  83'2.ft. 
This  rate  of  increase  would  give  a temperature 
of  upwards  of  lOO*"  Fahr.  at  the  depth  of 

4.000  ft.,  and  of  71°  at  a depth  of  1,800  ft.  The 
Rose  Bride  mine,  which  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Vivian,  has  a depth  of  1,800  ft.,  and  the  return 
air  has  a temperature  of  73°.  Mr.  Vivian, 
having  taken  the  temperature  at  the  surface  at 
60°,  considers  that  the  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature iu  this  pit,  including  all  the  animal 
beat  and  that  given  by  lamps  disengaged  in  the 
working  of  the  mine,  is  only  13®,  owing  to  the 
good  ventilation.  It  must,  however,  be  inquired 
whether  the  proper  comparison  be  between  the 
intake  and  the  upcast  air,  or  between  tbe  latter 


and  the  zone  of  equable  temperature  of  about 
50°  Fahr.,  that  is  reached  at  some  50  ft.  under 
ground.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  comparison, 
the  results  of  Mr.  Vivian’s  experiment  tally  very 
closely  with  the  usual  estimate,  and  confirm  the 
probability  of  an  Indian  heat  being  unavoidable 
at  the  greater  depth.  It  is  clear  that  a longer 
series  of  experiments,  conducted  at  difterenfc 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  necessary  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a normal  heat, 
due  to  depth,  of  81°,  is  reduced  to  73*  by  venti- 
lation  5 and  yet  farther  inquiry  would  bo  need- 
ful, even  if  such  were  proved  to  be  tbe  case, 
before  we  could  infer  whether,  at  a depth  of 
4,000  ft.,  a calculated  normal  temperature  of 
100°,  or  rather  of  110°,  if  we  start  from  the  in- 
take air,  a«  Mr.  Vivian  does,  might  be  reduced 
by  the  same  number  of  degrees,  or  in  tbe  same 
ratio  per  foot ; that  is  to  say,  might  be  reduced 
to  102°,  or  to  89°. 

With  reference  to  pressnre,  we  are  disposed 
fully  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vivian,  that  no  consider- 
able increase  in  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  coal 
winning  need  be  anticipated,  owing  to  this 
cause,  for  an  increase  of  2,000  ft.  or  3,000  ft.  in 
depth,  while  as  to  the  additional  coat  of  lifting, 
the  direct  evidence  which  he  adduced  is  highly 
satisfactory.  There  is,  however,  a difficulty  aa 
to  pressure  only  incidentally  alluded  to  by  the 
honourable  member,  and  that  is  the  weight  of 
the  barometric  column.  Mr.  Vivian  spoke  of  thia 
merely  as  tending  to  increase  temperature,  but 
the  result  of  an  increased  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent air,  to  tho  extent  of  a fifth  of  that 
prevailing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  tell 
considerably  on  tho  health  and  capability  to 
labour  of  the  minor,  and  thus  upon  the  cost  of 
working.  It  is  true  that  habit  is  second  natni'o, 
that  any  moderate  increase  or  decrease  of  baro- 
metric pressure,  if  gradually  undergone,  ceasea 
after  a time  to  pi-oduce  very  marked  effect ; that 
the  variation  in  this  respect  that  obtains  in  tho 
deepest  mines  is  very  trifling  when  compared  to 
that  undergone  by  divers,  or  even  to  that  which 
is  known  to  produce  mountain  sickness ; but 
after  all  these  allowances  are  made,  it  ia  pretty 
clear  that  to  roach  the  depth  of  4,000  ft.  is  no 
light  task. 

Another  question  of  very  great  interest  raised 
by  Mr.  Vivian,  relates  to  tbe  existence  of  coal  be- 
neath the  permian  strata,  and  even  beneath  the 
' trias  and  other  superincumbent  beds.  It  can, 
however,  hardly  be  expected  that  a royal  com- 
mission should  be  able  very  fully  to  investigate 
this  part  of  the  subject.  To  ascertain  and  to 
bring  together  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question 
is  highly  deshable,  and  lies  within  the  attribu- 
tions of  a commission  j but  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  Parliament  will  vote  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  ns  to  explore  and  to  penetrate  tho 
earth  in  search  of  coal,  “ for  tho  sake  of  an 
idea.”  Some  interesting  cases  Lave  been  cited 
by  Mr.  Vivian,  in  which  coal  has  been  reached 
by  piercing  the  red  rocks  at  moderate  depths, 
but  the  simile  of  a red  shawl  with  a black  fringe 
will  hardly  hold  as  indicating  that  wo  are  as  yet 
only  at  work  on  tho  edge  of  our  future  coal 
grounds.  Mr.  Vivian  calculates  tho  area  occu- 
pied by  the  permian  and  triassic  formations  in 
Great  Britain  at  9,412  square  miles,  that  of  the 
coal-fields  being  4,499^  square  miles.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  give  the  separate  areas  of 
the  permian  and  the  trias.  The  latter,  judging 
from  tho  geological  map,  must  cover  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  ai*ea  in  question ; and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases  the 
permian  must  be  expected  to  underlie  tbe  trias, 
and  the  thickness  of  each  formation  to  increase 
as  we  we  depart  from  the  edge  of  the  “ fringe.” 
Thus  the  depths  quoted  by  Mr.  Vivian  vary  from 
a minimum  of  130  ft.  in  the  permian,  and  120  ft. 
in  the  trias,  to  a maximum  of  3,000  ft.  iu  the 
former,  and  4,750  ft.  in  the  latter;  and  it  may  be 
expected,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  full  depth 
of  the  permian  strata  will  underlie  the  thinnest 
beds  of  tho  superincumbent  rocks.  Again,  it  would 
bo  far  from  safe  to  assume  that  coal  fitted  for 
consumption  underlies  the  whole  or  tbe  greater 
portion  of  the  permian  and  triassic  area.  The 
more  natural  supposition  is,  that  the  great 
deposits  of  coal  were  brought  together  in  river 
deltas  or  valleys ; and  -whether  this  view  be  cor- 
rect  or  not,  it  is  by  no  means  established  that 
thick  carbonaceous  seams  were  evenly  deposited 
over  areas  of  such  an  extent  as  Mr.  Vivian  points 
out.  Yet,  again,  even  from  tho  optimist  point  of 
view,  no  less  than  from  the  pessimist,  the  im- 
portance of  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  is 
manifest. 

Among  the  methods  referred  to  by  Mr.  Vivian 
as  likely  to  be  hereafter  made  available  for  tho 
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reduction  of  temperature  underground  was  the 
absorption  of  beat  which  takes  place  on  the 
liberation  of  compressed  air.  We  are  not  without 
some  valuable  experience  on  this  point.  The 
intense  cold  produced  in  the  experiment  for 
splidifying  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  first 
liquified  by  pressure,  and  then,  as  it  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere,  reduces  the  temperature  by  the 
expansion  of  the  first  volumes  that  escape  to  so 
low  a point  that  the  remainder  of  the  issning 
fluid  freezes,  may  have  occurred  to  some  who 
heard  the  speech.  But  in  the  now  abandoned 
atmospheric  railway  the  largest  amount  of  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  was  obtained  as  to  the 
mode  of  squeezing  out  the  heat  contained  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  pamping-enginesonthe  South 
Devon  Railway  were  heated  almost  red,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  air  by 
the  influx  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  presented 
a far  more  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  economic 
working  of  the  plan  than  did  the  often-mentioned 
leakage  of  the  valve.  When,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  sought  to  reverse  the  process, — to 
absorb,  and  nob  to  liberate  heat, — it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  liberation  must  precede  the  ab- 
sorption, and  that  the  compression  of  the  air 
employed  must  take  place  outside  the  mine, 
in  order  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  de- 
sired may  follow  its  liberation  in  the  galleries. 
The  operation  would  be  the  reverse  of  a warming 
process,  and  probably  far  more  expensive  with 
regard  to  the  difference  of  temperature  actually 
produced.  With  the  increased  barometric 
pressure  due  to  increased  depths,  moreover,  all 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  mine  would  in- 
crease in  tension,  and  foul  and  fiery  workings 
would  more  and  more  tax  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  miner.  In  fact,  work  the  question  as  we 
may,  with  increase  of  depth  we  have  an  increase 
in  all  the  elements  of  expense,  and  at  depths 
hitherto  untried  such  increase  can  only  be  matter 
of  very  uncertain  estimate. 

On  the  main  points,  however,  a general  accord 
is  now  happily  arrived  at.  The  coal  supplies  of 
Great  Britain  have  hitherto  given  her,  together 
with  her  other  advantages,  the  foremost  place 
among  producing  and  manufacturing  people. 
This  supply  has  its  limits  j first,  those  of  actnal 
quantity;  secondly,  those  of  available  quantity. 
Tho  quantity  available  depends  on  the  expense 
of  working,  an  expense  which,  to  a certain 
extent,  increases  with  tho  depth  at  which  the 
coal  is  won.  To  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be 
done,  tho  probable  nature  of  these  limits,  to 
collect  and  verify  information  from  all  existing 
sources,  and  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  on  a 
subject  of  such  vital  national  interest,  the  Go- 
vernment, with  the  general  assent  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  have  agreed  to  the  appointment  of 
a’eommission  as  moved  for  by  Sir.  Vivian.  It  only 
remains  that  the  persons  selected  to  serve  on 
that  commission  should  be  such  as  fully  to  carry 
out  in  the  best  manner  this  important  duty. 

On  one  point,  we  trust,  the  Government  will 
be  on  their  guard.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day  to  overtax  the  powers  of  any 
human  brain  that  is  known,  or  thought,  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  capacity.  In  medicine,  in 
law,  in  different  departments  of  business  life, 
the  first  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  first,  that  is 
o say  the  most  busy,  man.  Patients  and  clients 
suffer  by  this  want  of  consideration  no  less  than 
do  the  over-tasked,  but  enriched  leaders,  and  tho 
leisure-stricken  juniors  in  each  profession.  The 
patient  hour  given  by  the  young  and  competent 
physician  is  far  better  worth  the  guinea  of  the 
sufferer  than  the  hurried  five  minutes,  and  the 
stereotyped  prescription,  of  tho  doctor  who 
cannot  empty  his  antechamber  in  time  to  com- 
mence his  round  of  visits.  Tho  fee  given  to  the 
barrister  who  will  read  his  brief,  and  bring,  not 
only  the  covv  iTceil  of  the  coif,  but  the  careful 
attention  of  the  educated  legal  mind,  to  bear 
upon  it,  is  better  earned  than  the  larger  amount 
that  is  swept  off  by  the  sleeve  of  tbo  silk  gown, 
who  leaves  the  conduct  of  the  case  to  his  junior, 
and  perhaps  is  not  in  court  after  all.  So  is  it  in 
the  present  case.  The  subject  matter  of  inquiry 
lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  proper  ‘mistier 
of  tbo  civil  engineer.  The  geological  questions 
of  formation,  the  surveyor’s  mensuration  of  area, 
the  mining  surveyor’s  delineation  of  seams  and 
beds,  the  direction  of  the  miner  ns  to  the  most 
economic  mode  of  working  the  coal  in  the  most 
exhaustive  manner,  the  mechanism  of  shafts,  and 
gins,  and  pumps,  and  steam-engines,  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  coal  until  it  is  placed  on 
the  salesman’s  wharf,  or  on  board  the  mer- 
chant vessel,  all  this  is  his  proper  province. 
The  great  question  of  labour,  which  directly 
constitutes  sixty  per  cent.,  and  indirectly  a much . 


larger  proportion  of  the  price  of  coal,  and 
which  will  most  directly  and  sensitively  be 
affected  by  any  increase  of  difficulty  in  its 
winning,  is  an  engineering  question.  The  sole 
parts  of  the  inquiry  that  lie  outside  the  proper 
province  of  the  profession  are  the  commercial 
questions,  as  to  export,  on  which  direct  informa- 
tion will  be  supplied  in  evidence,  and  such 
questions  of  general  policy,  or  international 
relation,  as  may  fall  beneath  the  cognisance  of 
the  statesman  or  the  diplomatist.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  question,  how  far  the  mineral 
needed  for  the  propnlsion  of  ships  of  war  should 
be  treated  differently  from  the  minerals  needed 
for  the  propulsion  of  projectiles ; or,  in  other 
words,  why  coal  should,  or  should  not,  be  re- 
garded as  contraband  of  war. 

Above  all,  the  result  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Commission  is  a full,  clear,  and  unprejudiced 
report,  based  on  a lucid  prdcis  of  the  evidence, 
bringing  out  in  brief,  incisive  lines  the  great 
lessons  learned  by  the  Commission,  and  placing 
them  so  plainly  before  the  public  that  further 
legislation  will  either  appear  totally  unnecessary, 
or  that  its  course  and  provisions  will  be  made  so 
evidently  requisite  as  to  command  general 
assent.  Lot  the  Commission  thus  deal  with  this 
great  subject,  and  Mr.  Vivian  will  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  the,  late.  Home 
Secretary  will  have  added  another  to  his  existing 
claims  on  our  respect. 

We  trust  that  the  valuable  report  on  foreign 
coal-fields  recently  presented  to  the  Government 
will  be  given  to  the  public  through  tho  instru- 
mentality  of  the  new  Commission. 


THE  ELEJIENTS  OF  HARMONIC 
PROPORTION.* 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  mean  as  the  qnanti* 
tative  expression  for  the  beautiful  human  formi 
which  may  bo  variously  entitled  the  Ideal,  the 
Moral,  or  Central  Fonn.  And  to  follow  the 
method  of  scientific  demonstration,  an  experi- 
mental proof  is  all  that  is  now  required  to  insure 
conviction.  And  this  I hope  to  exhibit  in  some 
future  and  more  popular  lecture,  by  combining  a 
number  of  imperfect  images  rapidly,  so  as  to 
produce  a mean  effect  upon  the  retina  more  per- 
fect and  beautiful  than  any  one. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  the  theory  in  phases 
of  art  whose  effects  upon  the  mind  of  discord 
and  harmony  are  more  self-evidently  dependent 
upon  relative  proportion,  and  which  are  not 
imitative;  for  certain  relations  of  inanimate 
phenomena  j of  sound,  of  colour,  of  form,  of  mo- 
tion, are  also  called  bcauHfuL 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a corrol- 
lary  of  the  quantitative  theory, — that  all  har- 
mony and  discord  in  nature  have  their  measures. 
It  is  no  longer  a mere  fanciful  analogy  between 
the  harmonies  of  music,  colour,  and  architectural 
proportion  ; for  in  the  quantitative  theory  they 
have  an  identical  basis.  The  harmonies  of 
musical  instruments,  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon  and  of  the  planets,  may  all  be 
noted  or  expressed  by  measure  and  number. 
If  not  a full,  it  was,  doubtless,  a dawning  per- 
ception of  this  truth  that  permitted  the  state- 
, ment  to  pass  current  that  Pythagoras  listened 
' to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  that  liia 
philosophy  affirmed  all  things  to  be  the  copies 
of  numbers.  It  has  ever  been  observed  that 
the  ancients  made  their  doctrines  mysterious  to 
the  vulgar,  and  kept  them  secret  from  those 
who  were  not  of  their  particular  sects  and 
societies,  by  means  of  symbols  and  hieroglyphics. 
Lamozzo  says,  chap.  29,  book  1,- — “ The  Grecians, 
in  imitation  of  a more  remote  antiquity,  searched 
out  the  traly  renowned  proportion,  wherein  the 
exact  perfection  of  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
sweetness  appeareth,  dedicating  the  same  in  a 
triangular  glass  unto  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
divine  beauty,  from  whence  the  beauty  of  infe- 
rior  things  is  derived.”  The  triangular  figure  in 
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diagram  No.  1 may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  this 
* See  p.  460,  anle. 
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curious  fact,  it  being  an  epitome  of  all  quaai- 
titative  relation ; and  a piece  of  glass  in  thi» 
form,  with  the  mean  indicated,  as  by  the  central 
dotted  red  line,  would  recal  to  all  the  initiated 
the  great  secret.  And  when  I speak  in  thia 
mysterious  way  of  the  great  secret,  I do  so  with 
somewhat  of  a belief  that  what  I am  now  ex- 
pounding was  then  a science  imparted  only  to  a 
guild — the  Freemasons,  if  I may  so  term  them^ 
of  that  day. 

To  many  minds,  the  idea  of  grasping  the 
infinity  of  proportional  relation  would  appear  an 
impossibility.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  thp 
Infinite  is  beyond  our  comprehension ; in  another, 
however,  wo  can  grasp  it : that  is  to  say,  the 
infinite  subdivision  of  known  limits, — the  limited 
infinite,  if  I may  so  express  it.  Theoretically,  a 
magnitude  of  one  inch  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  degrees  as  one  of  a million  of  miles.  Thns 
it  is  that  a small  circle,  square,  or  rhombus  is 
an  epitome  of  a circle,  square,  or  rhombus,  of 
any  conceivable  magnitude,  and  divisible  and 
subdivisible  proportionately  to  the  largest.  Ifc 
is  precisely  the  same  with  ratio;  two  magnitudes 
varying  relatively  to  each  other  within  the 
limits  of  an  inch  would  pass  through  the  same- 
variations  as  two  magnitndes  varying  within  the 
limits  of  either  ten,  a hundred,  or  a million  of 
miles.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  contemplate 
tho  relativity  of  knowledge,  actual  size  appears 
of  little  account.  In  diag.  1,  we  have  an  epitome- 
of  the  infinite  sub-division  of  any  unit,  and  of 
the  relations  of  those  sub-divisions  to  the  unit, 
and  to  each  other.  Now,  tho  mean  of  all  tbe- 
possible  sub-divisions  of  the  unit  is  half  (i),  for 
there  are  as  many  possible  sub-divisions  greater 
than  half  as  there  are  less  than  half.  If,  then, 
the  unit  of  magnitude  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  positive  qualities,  of  light,  heat, 
colour,  &c. ; and  the  minus  extreme,  or  zero,  of 
negative  qualities,  shade,  cold,  colourless,  &c., 
the  mean  will  express  the  half  tint ; the  mid- 
temperature,  the  moderate  hues ; of  which  wo 
all  know  eithei-  tho  beauty,  agreeableness,  or 
value.  Again,  most  are  aware  that  the  circle, 
the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the 
rectangular  rhombus,  are  respectively  tho  limits 
of  the  ellipse,  of  rectangular  parallelograms, 
of  every  variety  of  rhombus  ; the  other  limit 
being  that  of  greatest  inequality,  or  greatest 
difference — their  equality  and  greatest  inequality 
being  expressible  by  1 : 1 and  1 0.  Be- 

tween which  we  have  ft  series  of  secondary 
figures,  tho  means  of  each  of  their  species, 
having  their  longest  to  their  shortest  diameters 
as  2 ; 1.  These  are  represented  by  the  dotted 
red  lines  in  fig.  2,  each  being  the  central  form  of 


every  possible  variety  of  its  class.  Tho  mean* 
rhombus  being  composed  of  meari  acute  and  I 
obtuse  angles,  i.e.,  of  angles  of  4-5°  and  135°.  I 
This  relation  of  mean  variation  has  been 
recognised  in  architecture,  in  the  proportions  of 
windows,  doorways,  and  intercolumniation.  It  r 
is  that  of  the  octaves  in  music  : and  to  show  how 
the  judgment  under  very  different  circumstances, 
but  by  a similar  process,  adopts  the  same  ratio, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  after  experience  has 
balanced  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  different  parallelograms  for  the 
proportions  of  a billiard  table,  that  of  2 ; 1, 
or  the  central  form,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
true  one. 

How  is  this  P you  will  inquire.  The  circle, 
the  square,  and  equilateral  triangle  have  always 
been  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  geo- 
metrical figures.  In  a purely  abstract  sense  'A 
they  are  so.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  ^ 
although  the  circle,  the  square,  and  the  equi-  j» 
lateral  triangle  are  respectively  the  mean  or  i 
most  centralised  linear  dispositions  of  their  il 
several  modes  of  limitation, — the  circle,  par  ex- 
cellence,  of  every  possible  disposition  of  a cir- 
' cumscribing  limit  in  the  same  plane,  and  there-  n 
fore  adopted  as  tho  symbol  of  the  eternal, — yet  i- 
the  three  geometrical  figures  are  mean  conditions  l i 
■with  reference  to  configuration  only;  they  are  in  ;• 
proportion  to  their  line  the  greatest  containing  ii 
of  curved,  square,  or  triangular  figures,  and  are  ! 
therefore  in  another  sense  extremes.  The  limii  :i 
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of  our  field  of  vision  being  a circle  too,  ia  ‘pvac- 
i/ically  the  reason  they  are  bo  regarded.  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  the  equilateral  triangle  was  the 
ibaae  of  Gothic  architecture  ; thia  has  been  most 
iBonclusively  shown  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith.  And 
it  was  doubtlessly  adopted  from  its  presenting  a 
precise  analogy  or  symbol  of  the  trinitarian 
©lemont  of  Christianity.  The  effect  produced  by 
its  use  was  a congrnity,  which  ia  sure  to  follow 
±he  adoption  of  a basic  idea.  But  we  must  not 
iBuppose  on  this  account  that  it  helps  us  to  the 
inndamental  law  of  the  beautiful  without  farther 
ronsiderations,  or  that  the  mode  of  using  it 
is  in  conformity  with  the  ends  of  Christianity 
recognised  by  the  light  of  our  own  times  j 
ifor  there  never  was  a style  of  architecture  in 
which  extreme  ratios  were  more  used  than  in 
the  Gothic,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  in  tune 
with  the  time.  Indeed,  one  of  the  directions  to 
ithought,  which  the  quantitative  theory  gives 
is,  that  there  must  be  correspondences  be- 
rtween  the  emotions  and  certain  proportional 
relations  in  form,  colour,  and  sound;  and  to 
ibroach  a theory  somewhat  hastily,  we  believe, 
;that  as  the  same  gamut  of  ratios  is  common  to 
lall,  we  may  transfer  the  proportions  known  to 
iproduce  a certain  effect  in  one,  to  any  of,  or  all 
the  others.  This  idea  of  correspondence  is,  per- 
:haps,  better  understood  in  music  than  any  other 
lart. 

It  should  be  noticed  before  further  advance, 
(that  the  circle,  being  the  greatest  containing 
ifigure,  although  it  is  the  absolute  mean  or  cen- 
;tral  form  of  configuration,  offers  an  analogy  to 
ithe  perfect  idea  of  humanity;  for  this  also  iu- 
Icludes  that  of  the  largest  general  or  containing 
'power,  which  ia  the  characteristic  of  genius. 

The  gamut  or  progression  of  numbers  may  be 
(Considered  the  representative  of  a progression  of 
rmagnitudes.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  consider 
(Whether  there  be  any  reason  for  adopting  any 
(ratios  as  harmonic.  Now,  the  first  numerical 
•relation  which  presents  itself  is,  that  of  one  to 
(two.  The  reason  generally  given  for  tho  fre- 
quent adoption  of  this  ratio  is,  that  it  ia  the 
i simplest.  But  on  the  quantitative  theory  we 
lare  enabled  to  give  a more  efficient  one.  It  is 
the  ratio  of  mean  variation,  for  in  all  the  pos- 
sible variations  of  ratio  there  is  an  equal  num- 
ber of  terms  greater  as  there  is  less  than  half. 
It  is  for  this  reason  the  relation  of  the  octaves  in 
music,  and  the  progression  of  octaves,  1,  2 : 4,  8, 
16,  &c.,  might  be  called  mean  progression.  We 
. have  already  noticed  that  the  ratio  1 : 2 has  been 
(recognised  by  architects.  One  to  two,  then,  is 
I not  merely  the  simplest  numerical  relation.  It 
ids,  as  the  ratio  of  mean  variation,  harmonic. 

' The  next  progression  is  to  three  j 1,  2,  3 is  the 
next  simplest  combination  of  ratios,  but  it  is 
not  for  this  reason  important,  but  that  1,2,  and  3 
(represent  the  centre  and  limits  of  the  tenor 
half  of  the  gamut  of  ratios,  the  compass  of 
moderation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  position  of 
I the  dotted  lines  in  diag.  2.  The  relations  1,  2, 
•and  3 were  those  recommended  by  Michelangelo 
as  the  best  harmonic  division  of  quantities  for 
(Artistic  purposes. 

There  are  two  modes  of  harmony,  viz.,  of 
I resemblance  or  assimilation,  and  of  compensa- 
i tion  or  contrast.  We  have  shown  in  former 
; lectures  that  nature  exigently  demands  exact 
I compensation  in  all  her  phenomena,  for  every 
aberration  in  either  excess  or  defect  of  a mean 
I abate — as  rigidly  in  the  human  as  the  planetary 
; system.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  aberra- 
i tions  of  the  larger  phenomena  of  nature  are  be- 
‘ coming  less,  and  consequently  the  rectifying 
I compensations  less ; that  the  throes  of  nature 
are  moderating;  that  the  process  of  assimila- 
i tion  is  steadily  progressing  (a  fact  mistaken  by 
I some  to  indicate  an  entire  dissipation  of  the 
energies  of  the  system) , it  may  be  conclnded 
; fmm  analogy  that  the  lesser  phenomena  follow 
I the  progression  of  the  greater  ; and  if  this  be 
I the  case,  the  harmony  of  compensation  or 
I contrast  is  a lower  stage  in  taste  than  that  by 
: assimilation  or  resemblance ; for  the  compen- 
I sating  alternations  required  by  the  use  of  ex- 
I treme  forms,  sounds,  and  colours,  resemble  the 
’ wider  oscillations  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  solar 
I system.  It  is  rendered  more  thau  probable,  too, 
by  the  facts,  that  barbarians  delight  in  exces- 
i sive  contrasts,  whereas  the  most  consummate 
' works  of  art  in  painting  show  an  assimilation  of 
: colours  by  a pervading  tone,  and  in  sculpture  of 
: forms  by  moderated  proportions' and  undulations. 

In  the  gamut  of  ratios,  diagram  1,  we  see 
that  they  are  arranged  in  compensating  pairs  on 
. either  side  of  the  mean,  perhaps  more  clearly 
I in  the  instrument  which  I have  called  tho 
. balance  of  nature ; for  in  this,  commencing  from 


the  central  or  mean  relation  of  equality  or  of] 
equilibrium,  which  requires  no  compensation, 
we  have  an  infinite  series  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  terms  in  every  successive  change  is  always 
tho  same,  the  one  being  as  much  greater  as  the 
other  is  less  thau  the  mean  state,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  limits  of  extreme  difference,  or  1 : 0 ; from 
which  it  follows  that  all  variations  of  pheno- 
mena from  their  means  must  in  the  aggregate 
be  compensating.  Now  we  can  always  produce 
a series  of  compensating  or  harmonic  numbers 
by  proceeding  in  regular  progression  to  any 
number,  then  continuing  the  progression  and 
coupling  the  corresponding  numbera  on  either 
side,  thus  : — 

0,  1 2 3 4 13  13  14  15  16 

of  which  the  compensating  pairs  are  9:7,  6:10, 
5:11,  4:12,  3 : 13,  2 : 14,  1:15,  0:16;  the 
sum  of  each  pair  being  equal,  and  8,  the  pre- 
determined centre,  the  mean. 

This  mnch  is  a key  to  much  more  which  you 
may  unlock  for  yourselves.  I believe  I have 
brought  some  much  - neglected  truths  into  a 
deserved  regard  and  honour.  For  myself,  I am 
content  to  have  made  some  sacrifice  to  possess 
such  a criterion  of  judgment  as  the  quantitative 
calculus  affords ; and  of  those  who  see  nothing 
in  the  theory,  I only  ask  this  favour,  that  they 
will  accord  me  the  honour  of  its  development  if 
it  should  turn  out  after  all  something  of  more 
worth  than  they  value  it.  From  the  time  that 
the  mean  first  struck  me  as  being  the  fulcrum 
of  the  understanding  till  the  present  time,  now 
many  years,  I have  kept  it  steadily  before  me, 
tracing  it  first  as  the  immutable  law  in  planetary 
phenomena,  then  as  the  natural  basis  of  ethics, 
then  as  the  end  of  formative  edneation, — mental 
and  physical, — and  now,  finally,  as  the  principle 
of  the  beautiful.  I have  shown  it  to  be  the  law 
of  highest  generality  in  the  solar  system,  and  it 
is  thus  the  point  of  contact  between  science,  art, 
education,  and  religion ; and  I trust  the  entire  of 
my  investigations  on  this  subject  will  soon  be 
before  you  under  the  title  of  the  Central 
Science. 

I have  chosen  the  positive  method  of  pro- 
cedure, because  I am  convinced  it  is  the  method 
most  conducive  to  belief.  It  acknowledges  that 
matter  and  motion,  which  many  suppose  to  be 
known  causes,  are  but  effects  of  nonmena 
we  cannot  know  per  se ; it  teaches  us  that 
we  can  only  be  “ darkly  wise,”  and  per- 
mits us  to  exclaim  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  whilst 
venturing  to  develop  that  great  principle  of 
“ moderation  in  all  things”  which  tends  to  secure 
adherence  to  the  practical  command  and  virtue, 
peace  and  good-will  toward  men. 

W.  Cave  Thoiias. 


FROME  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  has  been  restored.  Tho 
west  front  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  style.  On  either  side  of  the 
great  west  door  are  sculptured  the  Evangelists, 
with  their  emblems.  In  a niche  over  the  nave 
window  is  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  apex  ia  formed  in  a cross,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  carved  the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  a 
crown  of  thorns.  The  north  approach  is  also 
entirely  new.  The  ascent  here  being  steep,  the 
church  ia  approached  by  four  flights  of  steps. 
Entering  the  church  by  the  nave  door  the  visitor 
will  find  life-size  figures  of  St.  Aldhelm,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  the  foiinder  of  the  first  church  ; of 
St.  Alban,  tho  first  English  martyr ; of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  ; and  of 
St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England.  The 
aisle  windows  are  all  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  whole  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  is  now  used 
as  a baptistery,  and  the  glass  in  the  windows 
illustrates  its  uses.  The  ladye  chapel  has  an 
altar  and  reredos,  and  windows  of  painted  glass, 
descriptive  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  St. 
Katherine’s,  or  Ken  chapel  (near  which  Bishop 
Ken  is  buried),  has  also  been  restored.  The 
chancel  baa  been  decorated.  Above  the  reredos 
ia  a window  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  London. 
The  sculpture  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  London,  and  the  carving  by  Mr.  Hurley,  of 
Taunton.  'The  pavement  has  been  laid  by  Messrs. 
Poole,  of  Westminster,  and  the  decorations  hav’o 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London. 


FREEMASONRY,* 

There  are  two  great  questions  connected  with. 
Freemasonry  which  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  be 
settled  by  general  admission.  These  aro  its  his- 
torical origin,  and  the  origin  of  its  tenets  or 
“mysteries,”  and  symbols.  The  latter  may  be 
of  extreme  antiquity,  while  the  former  is  not, 
or  vice  rersd.  An  association  of  comparatively 
modern  historical  origin  might  adopt  tenets  or 
forms  and  observances  of  great  antiquity.  An 
association  of  extremely  ancient  origin  might 
adopt  tenets  of  less  antiquity.  Moreover,  both, 
the  association  and  its  tenets  might  be  either 
ancient  or  modern.  Freemasons  who  believe, 
with  some  of  their  legends,  that  their  fraterni- 
ties originated  with  Nimrod  and  the  building 
of  Nineveh,  nevertheless  hold  tenets  connected 
with  the  Jewish  temple  of  Solomon ; which 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  those  still  do  who 
believe  that  their  fraternities  originated  only 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  question  of  the 
historical  origin,  in  short,  of  Freemasonry 
is  one  to  a certain  extent  separate  and  apart 
from  the  question  of  tho  origin  of  their 
tenets  and  Ibrms.  These  latter,  we  conceive, 
are  of  undoubtedly  great  antiquity.  They  appear 
at  least  in  forms  identical  with  those  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Such  are  the  “mysteries”  of 
the  regeneration,  still  enacted,  as  of  old,  in  the 
forms  of  initiation,  comprising  a simulative  death 
and  resurrection  on  entering  into  “the  light” 
out  of  outer  darkness,  in  the  high  noon  of  night  j 
which  closely  resemble  the  mysteries  and  initia- 
tions of  the  “Noctis  Societas  ” of  Isis  or  Ceres,  and 
theDruidical  mysteries  of  Ceredwin  or  the  Celtio 
Ceres.  And  as  regards  the  symbolical  temple  of 
Solomon,  of  course  there  ia  in  that  an  identity 
of  tenets,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  with  those 
of  Jewish  origin,  although  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  for  Freemasonry  an  antiquity  of 
historical  origin  dating  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
any  more  than  the  Druidical,  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Egyptian  forms  imply  on  its  part  an  antiquity 
dating  from  the  eras  of  ancient  Britain,  Egypt, 
Greece,  or  Rome. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Findel,  under  notice,  only 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  historical  origin 
of  the  fraternities  of  Freemasonry,  apart  alto- 
gether  from  that  of  the  tenets  or  mysteries. 
We  shall  therefore  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
historical  question,  and  that  not  so  much  to  be 
critically  considered,  as  merely  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  views  taken  by  the  author. 

Herr  Findel  is  the  editor  of  the  German 
Masonic  periodical  named  Die  Bauliiitte,  and 
an  honorary  member  not  only  of  several  German, 
French,  and  Italian  lodges,  but  of  the  Mineiwa 
Lodge  of  Hull.  His  book  was  originally  written 
in  German;  and  it  is  from  the  second  edition  of 
it  that  the  present  English  volume  has  been 
produced  by  the  translator,  Herr  C.  van  Dalen, 
provincial  master  of  a lodge  at  Berlin,  and  repre- 
sentative from  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  to 
the  grand  lodge  of  Prussia,  “ Royal  York  zur 
Freundschaft.”  Herr  Van  Dalen  is  also  editor 
of  the  German  “ Freemasons'  Calendar.” 

Brother  Fiudell’s  views  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  not 
meaning  thereby  to  commit  ourselves  either  to 
his  opinions  or  his  historical  statements  : — 

The  history  of  Freemasonry,  long  veiled  in 
mystery,  interwoven  with  legends,  purposely 
distorted  by  misrepresentations,  has,  through 
the  profound  and  conscientious  research  of  some 
few  solitary  and  unprejudiced  brethren,  ac- 
quired of  late  years  a sure  foundation  upon 
scientific  principles.  This  more  especially  refers 
to  the  origin  of  the  fraternity,  concerning  which, 
even  to  this  veiy  day,  the  most  confused,  ridi- 
culous, and  discordant  opinions  prevail.  Blinded 
by  absurd  self-conceit  and  an  eccentric  desire  to 
prove  the  extreme  antiquity  of  tho  institution, 
many  have  strenuously  combated  the  idea  that 
the  fraternity  originated  in  the  operative  ma- 
sons ; or,  seeing  that  the  ancient  symbolical 
marks  and  ceremonial  in  the  lodges  bear  a very 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  ancients,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  and  led  astray,  imagining  they  can 
trace  back  the  history  of  tho  craft  into  the 
cloudy  mists  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  how  and  when  these  cere- 
monies were  introduced  into  our  present  system, 
they  have  taken  it  for  granted  they  were  derived 
from  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  ancients. 

* The  History  of  Ereemusonry.  By  J.  G.  Fin^l. 
Translated,  -witli  a preface,  by  C.  van  Haku,  Dr, 
London:  Asher  & Co.,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden. 
1606. 
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Each  fancied  resemblance  or  agreement  with 
some  symbol  or  pretended  eastern  of  the  ancient 
mysterieSj  is  considered  as  a safe  gaide.  A 
close  connexion  is  immediately  inferred,  -vvliich 
not  nnfrequently  involves  an  entanglement  in 
nncssential  particulars,  having  not  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

A learned  brother,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Oliver,*  with 
all  gravity,  places  the  origin  of  Freemasonry 
even  prior  to  the  Creation,  tracing  its  germs 
back  to  the  very  honeymoon  of  Paradise,  inform- 
ing us  that  Moses  was  Grand  Master,  Joshua 
his  deputy,  and  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  Grand 
Wardens ! 

Other  Masonic  authors  attempt  to  fix  the 
origin  of  Masonry  somewhat  later,  one  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  another  to 
the  Esseues  and  first  Christians,  as  does  the 
Swedish  system.  Many  English  brethren  and 
one  American  brother,  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  bring 
it  do-wn  to  the  period  of  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon’s Temple.  Thomas  Payne  and  others 
a.scribe  it  to  the  Druids  ; Danso  de  Villoison  to 
the  city  of  Herculaneum,  or  else  to  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  which  likewise  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars especially  think  proper  to  adopt. 

It  was  in  1740,  in  Franco,  that  a Scotsman, 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  first  suggested  the  possibility 
that  the  origin  of  the  fraternity  might  be  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades;  for  before  that  period  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  any  connexion 
between  the  Masonic  order  and  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars.  Afterwards  this  fable  as- 
sumed a more  tangible  form  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  several  Masonic  rites,  and  thus  re- 
ceived fresh  encouragement. 

The  first  writer  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry 
who  ventured  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  an  his- 
torical connexion  between  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons  and  that  of  the  stonemasons  was 
the  Abbe  Grandidier,  a non-Mason,  who,  while 
engaged  on  his  “ Essai  Ilistorique  ct  Topogra- 
phiqxie  sur  la  CathAlrale  de  Strasbourg,  Stras- 
bourg, 1782,”  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  and  the  various  manu- 
scripts therein  preserved. 

Researches  having  made  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Freemasonry  and  the  operative 
masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, Krause’s  work  still  further  confirmed  the 
supposition;  for  he  sought  to  trace  back  its 
history  to  the  building  corporations  of  the 
Romans,  These  Roman  corporations  were,  at 
any  rate,  a medium  necessary  for  connecting 
the  lodges  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ancients ; therefore  we  will  dwell 
a little  longer  on  this  hypothesis  of  Krause’s. 

The  Architectural  “ Collegia  ” of  the  Romans 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a constitution  of  their 
own,  and  were  recognised  by  the  State  as  a legal 
body.  They  were  placed  under  their  own  officer, 
Aodilis,  who  was  skilled  in  architecture ; and, 
according  to  Vitruvius’s  statement  (in  the  time 
of  Augustus),  the  members  were  required  to  be 
Well  skilled  and  to  have  a liberal  education. 
Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  when  all 
other  corporations  lost  their  privileges  owing  to 
the  despotism  of  the  emperors,  the  thirst  of  the 
rulers  for  splendour  and  renown  caused  the 
Collegia  to  be  confirmed  in  nearly  all  their 
former  rights  and  privileges. 

“ Three  members  were,  at  least,  required  to  form  a 
college,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  a member  of  several 
colleges  at  the  same  time.  The  members,  after  hearing 
the  reports  of  their  oQlcers  and  deliberating  thereon, 
carried  their  resolutions  by  a majority  of  votes;  and  in 
the  same  manner  members  were  enrolled  and  oOicers 
elected.  The  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  opera- 
tives of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  likewise  here,  viz., 
that  besides  the  legitimate  members  of  the  corporation, 
lay  or  amateur  members  (patrons)  were  admitted.  The 
corporations  hold  their  meetings  in  secluded  rooms  or 
buildings  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
most  of  them  had  their  own  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  lower  grades  of  workmen.  They  had 
also  their  own  peculiar  religious  ceremonies  and  priests, 
also  an  exchequer  belonging  to  the  corporation,  an 
archive,  and  their  own  seals.  The  members  took  an  oath 
mutually  to  assist  each  other;  indigent  members  received 
relief,  and  on  their  demise  were  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation.  They  kept  registers  of  the  members 
(similar  to  the  lists  or  directories  of  the  lodges)  some  of 
which  are  still  extant.  They  had  also  their  records,  (heir 
masters  (via^isfri),  wardens  {decurionet,),  fellow-crafts 
and  apprentices,  censors,  treasurers,  keepers  of  archives, 
(tabuUirii),  secretaries  {tcribae),  and  serving  brethren ; 
their  tools  and  working-implements  had  besides  a sym- 
bolical meaning;  and  in  religious  matters  they  were 
tolerant. 

The  members  caUed  themselves  Collcga,  Incorporatns 
or  Collegiatus,  the  name  ofBrothernot  becoming  general 
till  the  Christian  Masonic  Fraternity  adopted  it." 

One  of  tho  Roman  colleges,  tho  Dendrophori 
or  Tree-bearers,  was  originally  divided  into 


• “ The  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry,  &c.,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  Ac.,  by  G.  Oliver.  London,  1823. 
Page  28,  sq.  258. 


different  parts,  and  thus  distributed  amongst  all 
the  colleges  and  mysteries,  but  was  afterwards 
united  in  one  body  (corpits)  with  those  of  the 
Fabrorum  or  Masons, — a circumstance  that  is 
said  to  have  facilitated  the  transmission  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  heathen  philosophical  schools 
and  mysteries  into  the  Roman  building  corpora- 
tions, which  were  the  most  distinguished  and 
numerous  of  all  those  existing  in  the  Roman 
empire  over  which  these  corporations  were  scat- 
tered, and  were  everywhere  exempt  from  all 
public  taxes.  On  the  tombs  of  the  Roman 
Masons  are  to  be  found  not  only  the  compasses, 
square,  plummet,  trowel,  and  hammer,  but  often 
two  shoes,  upon  which  lay  a half-opened  pair 
of  compasses,  perhaps  the  symbol  of  a well-spent 
life,  or  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

‘‘Several  Roman  authors  ond  some  monumental  in- 
scriptions furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  these  associa- 
tions (aodalitia)  of  artists  and  artisans  continued  among 
the  Romans  for  a considerable  period.  That  they  were  in 
Gaul  and  Brifanny  is  beyond  a doubt ; and  that  a certain 
connexion  existed  between  them  and  the  building  corpora- 
tion of  later  date,  can  also  scarcely  be  disputed.  What 
we  wish  to  ascertain  is  this:  whether  the  one  is  a direct 
continuation  of  tho  other  ? Whether  there  exists  sufB- 
cieut  historical  proof  to  justify  tho  tracing  back  tbe 
fraternity  of  masons  to  the  building  corporations  of 
Rome?  Both  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  for  the  German  fraternity  of  the  " SleinmcUen" 
(stonecutters)  have  so  completely  and  designedly  meta- 
morphosed the  original  signification  of  whatever  they,  by 
any  possible  chance,  can  have  received  in  a traditional 
foi-m  from  the  Roman  Architectural  Colleges,  that  wo 
rnust  regard  their  laws  and  customs  as  something  essen- 
tially new,  and  totally  different  from  those  in  use  in 
ancient  times.  Besides  which  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
is  wholly  and  entirely  gathered  from  documents  (constitu- 
tions and  customs)  belonging  to  corporations  formed  in 
tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  not  from  any  Roman  corpora- 
tions.” 

Some  authors  seek  to  find  the  elements  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians.  All  attempts,  however,  to  trace  its 
history  farther  back  than  the  Middle  Ages  have 
been,  up  to  tbe  present  time,  most  decided 
failures;  and,  placing  the  origin  of  the  fraternity 
in  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  that  land  of  obstinate 
adherence  to  caste,  must  most  especially  be  re- 
jected as  a wild  and  untenable  hypothesis. 
Whatever  could  be  accomplished  in  this  line 
may  be  seen  in  Br.  J.  Schauberg’s  recent  work 
on  the  building  corporations  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  ages.  Armed  with  all  tho  erudition 
that  books  can  afford  him,  both  in  the  history  of 
architecture  and  of  jurisprudence,  Schauberg 
has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  connexion 
between  Freemasonry  and  tho  building  colleges 
of  the  Romans,  and  through  them  with  the 
building  lyceums  and  mysteries  of  Greece  and 
Egypt.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 

Ho  has  proved  that  schools  of  architecture 
and  societies  of  architects  existed  among  the 
ancients  j that  the  science  of  architecture  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  has  been  transmitted  to 
modern  times;  and  that  a similarity  is  to  be 
found  between  a few  Masonic  symbols,  theories, 
and  customs,  aud  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
the  Druids,  and  tho  Cimbric  bards  in  Wales,  as 
well  as  in  German  legends  and  fables.  Thus  he 
has  confirmed  anew  what,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, no  one  doubted,  that  these  institutions 
and  confederations  resembled  those  of  the  Free- 
masons. He  has  furnished  fresh  material  for  a 
more  perfect  recognition  of  all  this,  and  has 
shown  that  everywhere  certain  tokens  are  to  be 
met  with,  the  counterparts  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Freemasonry,  either  on  coins  or  pic- 
tures, ballads  and  legends,  or  on  architectural 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  It  is  very  evident 
that  tho  borrowing  and  appropriation  of  these  is 
something  nearer  the  truth  than  tbe  reception 
of  the  improbable  presumption  of  a propagation 
of  some  mystic  order  or  other,  especially  as  it 
can  be  incontrovertibly  proved  that  many  sym- 
hols,  legends,  and  customs  did  not  find  their 
way  into  Freemasonry  till  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  the  resemblances 
may  be  stated  as  simply  the  ofiapring  of  civiliza- 
tion in  general. 

The  decline  and  final  discontinuance  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  was  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity ; for  whatever 
Christianity  taught,  she  taught  and  promulgated 
openly  before  the  whole  world.  Who,  then, 
should  be  the  propagators  of  these  mys- 
teries ? 

The  Christian  societies  of  builders  were 
composed  at  first  almosbj  exclusively  of  monks 
and  lay-brethren;  and  the  stone-cutters,  it  is 
well  known,  were  in  like  manner  originally  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  ancients  were  specially  national, 
and  herein  do  they  essentially  differ  from  Free- 
masonry; for  the  admission  of  foreigners  was 
prohibited,  and  they  taught  only  the  mythology 


of  their  own  country ; whereas  Freemasonry  is 
universal,  cosmopolitan. 

Thus  far  Herr  Findel.  But  if  cosmopolitan  or 
universal,  it  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  exclu* 
sively  Christian, which  is  no  more  universal,  under 
its  own  special  form,  although  its  lord  and  master 
is  called  “ the  Desire  of  all  nations,”  than  is  th® 
Buddhist,  for  example, — not  so  much  so,  in- 
deed ; for  the  Buddhist  is  more  nearly  univer- 
sal, or  comprises  a far  greater  number  of  adhe- 
rents than  the  Christian.  And  if  Freemasonry 
be  held  to  bo  universal  or  cosmopolitan  in  its 
tenets,  does  not  this  imply  that  the  more  highly 
initiated  Freemasons  hold  that  there  is  truth  in 
all  religions,  and  that  the  Freemasonic  and 
universal  forms  and  mysteries  of  initiation  were 
intended  to  comprise  these  universal  truths  in 
general, — Pagan  no  less  than  Christian  P 

Herr  Findel,  however,  has  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  facts ; and,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  he  has  marshalled  and  used  them  in  a 
manner  to  produce  the  most  interesting  result, 
his  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  tbe  literature 
of  Freemasonry. 


CHICHESTER  AND  ARUNDEL. 

The  capstone  of  the  new  spire  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  was  placed,  last  week,  as  we  inti- 
mated would  be  done,  and  much  gratulation  was 
naturally  expressed.  Passing  tho  lofty  struc- 
ture on  the  rail  a day  or  two  afterwards,  the  effect 
of  the  scaftblding,  built  up  in  receding  stages 
and  with  its  scores  of  flags,  seen  brightly 
white  against  a heavy  bank  of  clouds  preceding 
one  of  the  heavy  showers  with  which  this  July 
has  been  nsbered  in,  was  strikingly  curious. 
Bosham  Church,  of  Bayeux  tapestry  fame,  is 
getting  finished,  and  should  be  visited.  The 
view  of  Arundel  from  the  rail  is  beautiful 
exceedingly,  even  without  the  marvellous  sun- 
set, showing  in  the  midst  of  stormy  clouds 
a spot  of  fire,  Eastern  in  its  brilliance,  that 
occurred  when  wo  last  passed  it.  Fewer 
people  visit  Arundel  than  might  be  expected  by 
those  who  know  it.  The  rigorousnees  with 
which  the  interior  of  the  castle, — the  successor 
of  the  castle  of  the  Fitzalans  and  Howards, — 
is  kept  closed,  may  have  something  to  do  with 
this.  The  ancient  keep,  however,  may  be  seen 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays;  and  the  park,  full  of 
beauty,  is  always  open.  One  view  in  the  park 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arun,  with  a foreground  of 
oak  and  beech  trees,  sunk  in  tho  hollow  before 
you,  just  now  velvety  and  varied  in  tbe  extreme, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  county. 

The  town  itself  well  kept  and  florally 
adorned,  with  the  main  street  mounting  steeply 
from  the  river,  is  very  agreeable.  Entering  it 
from  the  railway,  extensive  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ruins,  of  the  Domus  Dei  or  Maison  Dicii, 
destroyed  when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  general,  Sir  William  Waller, 
in  December,  16-43,  and  taken  in  January,  are 
first  seen.  The  parish  church,  however,  with 
its  picturesque  entrance  and  well-kept  grave- 
yard, affords  more  matter  for  study.  Built  of 
a coarse  stone  there  are  no  fine  mouldings,  but 
a good  effect  is  produced  by  the  largeness  of  the 
parts.  Notice  tho  odd  way  in  which  the  roof 
has  been  strengthened,  a king-post  truss  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  each  of  the  original 
principals.  There  are  some  curious  wall  paint- 
ings in  the  north  aisle  of  nave,  one  chopped  up 
by  a wretchedly  ugly  modern  gallery.  The 
church  proper  ends  with  the  easternmost  tower- 
arch  at  junction  with  the  transept;  and  where 
the  chancel  would  be  looked  for,  is  the  College 
Chapel,  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which,  being  the  property  of 
tho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  holding  another  faith,  is 
kept  locked  away  from  the  chnrch.  Herein  are 
the  well-known  and  remarkable  Arundel  monu- 
ments, belonging  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  whole  are  now  in  a shattered  6 
and  discreditable  condition.  Externally  the  d 
windows  of  this  part  of  the  structure,  which  are-  1 
curious  on  the  north  side,  have  been  restored. 

The  church  at  Leominster,  and  those  of  b 
Tapton  aud  Torkington,  are  amongst  the  points-  d 
of  interest  in  this  agreeable  locality : the  ii 
most  interesting,  however,  is  that  of  Climping,  S 
near  to  Ford  Station,  an  Early  English  Church,,  r 
one  roof  covering  nave  and  aisles,  with  a transi-  i 
tional  Norman  tower  (the  doorway  has  the  dog-  ; 
tooth  moulding)  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept.  d 
Much  might  be  said  about  this  pleasant  neigh-  i 
bourhood.  We  here  simply  write  a brief  recol-  J 
lection  with  a rapid  pen.  ' 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ELEVATION  AND 
FLOODS  ON  HEALTH. 

In  all  branches  of  knowledge  those  radical 
inquirers  who  seek  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  popular 
and  deep-rooted  convictions,  although  they  rarely 
meet  with  that  consideration  and  gratitude  they 
merit,  do  nevertheless  deserve  well  of  their  fel- 
low-labourers. It  is  especially  important  in 
matters  relating  to  public  health  that  in  the 
present  state  of  sanitary  science,  which  has  yet 
scarcely  passed  through  its  infancy,  wo  should 
really  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  that  even 
those  axioms  which  one  has  never  dreamed  of 
disputing  should  be  submitted  to  the  crucial 
test  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  uproot  con- 
victions imbibed  almost  from  birth ; for  in  the 
face  of  continued  proof  to  the  contrary,  how  often 
we  feel  inclined,  on  a bright  frosty  day  in  winter, 
to  exclaim  upon  the  healthy  bracing  morning, 
oblivious  of  the  certain  large  increase  of  deaths 
which  the  next  Registrar-general’s  weekly  return 
will  prove  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  cold 
weather.  Mr.  Kowell,  in  an  interesting  pamphlet 
before  us,*  has  attempted,  and  we  must  own 
with  apparently  considerable  success,  to  combat 
one  of  those  popular  convictions,  namely,  the 
necessary  unhealthiness  of  all  damp  and  low- 
lying  districts.  In  the  first  few  pages  he  states  his 
belief  that  he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  “not  only 
arc  the  lowest  and  dampest  villages  more  health- 
ful than  those  that  are  higher  and  dryer,  and 
that  occupations  which  are  connected  with 
moisture  are  generally  much  healthier  than 
those  of  a dryer  character,  but  also  that  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  in  moist  situations 
contagious  diseases  do  not  spread  so  much  as  in 
those  which  are  dryer.”  That  such  a theory 
can  be  advanced  in  a pamphlet,  and  supported 
by  a good  train  of  reasoning,  and  an  amount  of 
corroborative  evidence  which  is  not  easy  to 
refute,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  want  of 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  present  inciuiry.  That  Oxford, 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Rowell’s  theory,  is  a peculiarly 
favourable  example  of  a town  built  almost 
below  the  high-water  level  of  a neighbouring 
river,  and  surrounded  by  a country  especially 
liable  to  continuous  floods  in  the  winter  season, 
is  very  evident ; for,  as  it  is  mostly  situated 
upon  a gravel  foundation,  and  the  surface  drain- 
age is  moreover  good,  the  marshes  and  swamps 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  remain 
a source  of  what  is  commonly  called  malaria  till 
the  hot  season,  have  little  or  no  existence  here. 
With  much  labour  Mr.  Rowell  has  collected  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  deaths  in  a certain 
number  of  the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Oxford,  most  liable  to  floods,  and  also  of 
others  situated  on  neighbouring  hills  and  high 
grounds ; and  has  proved,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory,  that  both  the  duration  of  life  and 
the  immunity  from  zymotic  diseases  are  greater 
in  the  damp  valley  than  on  the  hills.  It  is,  of  j 
course,  impossible  to  rely  too  much  upon  calcu- 
lations the  basis  of  which,  after  all,  is  very 
small,  and  is  confined  to  one  neighbourhood ; 
but  it  would  really  appear  that  our  ancestors, 
who  almost  invariably  built  in  valleys  and  shel- 
tered spots,  did  so  from  an  instinct  which  led 
them  to  a safer  conclusion  than  the  reasoning  of 
recent  years,  which  has  pointed  to  higher  eleva- 
tions as  the  healthiest  sites  for  dwellings.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  banes  of  the 
English  climate  is  its  exposure  to  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  east  winds,  which  are  at  all  hands 
acknowledged  to  be  hurtful  to  the  constitution. 
It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Rowell,  that  those  villages  which  he  has  found 
naturally  sheltered  from  these  winds  enjoyed  an 
appreciably  longer  duration  of  life  than  those 
more  fully  exposed  to  their  influence.  This 
naturally  arose  from  the  reduced  fatality  of 
phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
in  the  more  sheltered  sitnations,  but  more 
•especially  in  the  dampest  valleys.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  how  much  of  this  immunity  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  was  due  to  the  shelter,  and 
how  much  to  the  damp ; for,  although  Mr. 
Rowell  thinks  to  the  contraiy,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  we  should  imagine  probable,  that 
were  these  valleys  effectually  preserved  from 
future  floods,  the  death-rate  would  be  still  lower 
than  at  present.  Without  more  extended  in- 
■quiry,  such  surmises  are,  however,  merely  specu- 
lative. In  support  of  the  theory  of  the  useful- 
ness of  moisture  in  the  air,  advanced  in  the 
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above  pamphlet,  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  sanitary 
matters,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  that  rainy 
seasons  have,  from  the  observations  of  recent 
years,  almost  invariably  proved  the  healthiest; 
thus  disproving  another  popular  idea  that  sea- 
sonable weather  must  be  healthy.  Cold,  wet 
summers  have  always  been  accompanied  by  low 
death-i-ates.  The  following  fignres  will  be  in- 
teresting in  support  of  these  facts : — 


1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


Rainfall  of  each 
year  in  inches  at 
Greenwich  Ob- 
serratory. 

18-7  

21-1  

22-2  

21-4  

17-8  

26-9  

32  0 

20'8  

26-2  

20-0  


Annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  England  and 
Wales,  to  1,000  per- 
sona living. 

23-5 

22-6 

20'5 

21-8 

23-1 

22-4 

21-2 

21-6 

2l-6 

231 

239 

23-4 


Thus,  the  highest  death-rate  of  the  twelve 
years,  23‘9,  occurred  with  the  smallest  rainfall, 
of  16'7  in.,  in  186I-,  and  the  lowest  rate  21'2, 
in  1860,  with  the  heaviest  rainfall,  of  32  in.,  in 
1860.  This  may  doubtless  be  accounted  for  in 
many  ways,  and  principally  by  the  cleansing 
influence  of  the  rain  during  the  summer  upon 
the  impurities  of  towns,  which,  in  dry  weather, 
prove  so  noxious  in  crowded  populations;  but  it 
is  also  very  possible  that  the  greater  humidity 
of  the  air  induced  by  the  rain  may  be  useful 
to  all  persona  suffering  from  affections  of  the 
lungs. 

We  cannot  quite  go  with  Mr.  Rowell,  who 
would  persuade  us  that  floods,  and  even  stagnant 
ponds,  are  productive  of  health;  for  the  conse- 
quence of  civilization  from  the  earliest  time  has 
been  to  reclaim  land  from  flood  and  marsh,  and 
with  the  undeniable  result,  generally  speaking, 
of  rendering  the  land  more  fit  both  for  cultiva- 
tion and  for  human  habitation.  Many  instances 
might  be  quoted  of  whole  districts  which,  pre- 
vious to  being  reclaimed,  were  deadly  for  man, 
and  have  been  rendered  salubrious.  Could  the 
Pontine  Marshes  be  effectually  drained,  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  their  deadly  malaria 
would  disappear.  But  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Rowell’s  pamphlet  has  left  in 
our  mind  almost  a conviction  that  wo  may  be 
over-draining  and  over-drying  our  land  and  our 
air,  to  the  detriment  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life  ; that  we  may  have  too  deep-rooted  a dread 
of  a pond  near  a house,  if  it  be  kept  clean,  and 
also  of  trees,  which  may  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  shelter,  and  of  preventing  too  complete 
an  evaporation  from  the  ground.  It  also  appears 
obvious  that  the  advantage  of  shelter  for  a house, 
especially  from  the  east,  is  now  often  too  much 
overlooked  in  the  desire  to  build  on  high  and 
dry  situations.  We  must  not  forget  the  homely 
simiJe,  that  a candle  in  a draught  will  always 
bum  wastefully. 

With  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  deals  specially  with  the 
health  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Rowell  has  successfully 
made  out  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  England.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remarked  that  Cambridge,  which  contains 
our  other  large  university,  also  appears  with  an 
exceedingly  low  death-rate ; and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  in  the  calcnlation  of  these  rates 
both  towns  derive  an  unfair  advantage  from  so 
considerableaproportion  of  their  population  being 
composed  of  students,  who  may  be  called  picked 
lives,  and  of  a large  class  of  persons  depending 
upon  the  colleges  and  their  inmates  : very  few  or 
no  deaths  occur  among  these,  as  in  case  of  illness 
they  naturally  return  ,to  their  homes  and  families 
to  be  nursed,  or  to  die,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr. 
Rowell  naturally  demurs  to  Oxford  being  classed 
in  a list  of  the  declining  towns  of  England,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he  would 
account  for  the  population  remaining  almost 
stationary  ; for  if  we  put  the  collegiate  population 
of  1861  as  high  as  it  was  in  1851,  we  find  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  borough  between 
1851  and  1861  barely  500,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  ten 
years,  in  the  Oxford  registration  district  alone, 
which  does  not  include  the  whole  borough, 
amounting  to  2,111. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rowell 
for  a very  useful  and  especially  suggestive  ad- 
dition to  sanitary  literature,  and  hope  to  see  it- 
followed  by  other  and  more  extended  inquiries 
into  the  influence  of  elevation  and  bumidi*-y 
upon  rates  of  mortality. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

On  the  11th  of  June  commenced  the  works — 
noticeable  in  local  story — of  the  demolishing  of 
the  ancient  walls  of  Florence ; the  point  chosen 
being  on  the  northern  side  near  the  Porta  Pinti, 
where  the  actual  constructions  are  neither  very 
old  nor  at  all  picturesque  to  look  at.  These 
walls,  of  different  ages  and  styles,  are  in  plan 
and  circuit  the  same,  the  building  of  which  was 
ordered  by  decree  of  the  Republic  in  1283,  and 
resumed,  after  many  interruptions,  in  1324, 
when  they  were  fortified  by  barbicans  and  by 
square  towers,  80  ft.  high,  at  intervals  of  400  ft. ; 
also  provided  with  a moat,  of  which  no  trace  is 
left,  and  pierced  by  sixteen  gates  and  posterns, 
eight  of  which  were  built  up  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Medicean  government.  Their  actual  circuit 
is  5v  miles ; they  are  still  guarded  by  those  high 
old  towers,  and  for  the  extent  on  the  southern  side 
have  an  antique  and  picturesque  aspect,  else- 
where being  quite  insignificant  and  uninterest- 
ing, save  in  the  Medimval  gateways,  four  of 
which  are  of  the  fourteenth  century ; and  one 
(Porta  S.  Prediano),  rebuilt  1340,  from  the 
design  of  Andrea  Pisano ; but  only  one  other 
(the  S.  Nicoolo  gateway)  retains  its  origi- 
nal height,  with  stories  of  deep-recessed 
archways,  gaping,  gloomy,  and  cavern-like,  in 
dusky  stonework  on  the  inner  side.  The  de- 
molishing works  are  carried  on  partly  by  blast- 
ing and  partly  by  instmments  ; so  far  advanced 
that  a gap  is  now  open  near  Porta  Pinti,  through 
which  any  invader  might  pass  unimpeded,  and 
beyond  which  is  now  presented  a fair  landscape 
of  villa-studded  slopes  and  loftier  mountains. 
Standing  on  the  high  terrace-road  that  hero 
skirts  the  condemned  fortifications  on  the  inner 
side,  wo  now  look  down  on  a net-work  of  new 
streets  rising  rapidly  on  the  spacious  and  hitherto 
uninhabited  level  ground  that  extends  between  a 
populous  quarter  round  the  Duomo  and  the  two 
gates,  S3.  Gallo  and  Pinti.  Here,  at  least,  do  wo 
see  the  enlargement  of  Florence  swelliug  forth 
into  conspicuous  reality ; and  amidst  rectilinear 
streets,  all  at  right  angles,  with  generally  hand- 
some house-fronts  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  stone- 
work, one  might  take  the  whole  new  quarter 
for  an  importation  from  Turin.  Here,  too,  amidst 
mansions  mostly  suited  for  the  wealthier,  rises, 
near  to  completeness,  one  of  those  immense  esta- 
blishments thrown  up  by  the  company  of  share- 
holders, Societ'l  Edificatrice,  with  promise  of 
unfurnished  rooms  at  the  lowest  possible  rents 
for  such  as  must  economise;  but  neither  this 
great  building,  nor  the  other  of  similar  character, 
outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is  yet  ready  for 
habitation. 

The  Municipality  has  voted  550,000  francs  for 
the  now  “ Lung’  Arno  ” on  the  river’s  left  bank, 
to  be  formed  from  the  design  of  the  engineer, 
Del  Sarto,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  broad 
handsome  quays  on  Amo’s  right,  that  present  so 
prominent  a feature  of  modern  Florence.  And 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  same  engineer’s 
project  of  enlarging  by  iron  works  the  Ponte 
Carruja,  the  most  frequented  and  inconvenient 
of  bridges  here,  the  dangers  of  transit  on  which 
have  been  long  complained  of,  the  Magisterial 
Council  also  voted  122,616  francs.  At  another 
of  its  sittings,  a short  time  previously,  that 
Council  decided  to  assign  30,000  francs  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Florence  Observatory  and 
Mnseum  of  Natural  History,  decreed,  and  to  be 
undertaken,  by  Government — an  improvement 
highly  desirable,  for  the  actual  Museo  Fisico, 
founded  and  fitted  up  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
Leopold,  occupies  an  inconvenient,  straightened 
locale,  where  an  almost  unique  collection  of 
Italian  geology,  paleontology,  anatomic  wax- 
works,  &c.,  is  crowded  into  many  suites  of  rooms, 
small,  ill-lighted,  and  labyrinthine. 

The  “David”  of  Michelangelo  is  now  seen 
cased  in  a huge  frame  of  scaffolding,  ordered 
for  tbo  inspection  of  its  conditions  by  a com- 
mittee fid  hoc,  among  whose  members  we  find 
the  well-known  artists  Dupre,  Santorelli,  and 
Papi ; and  by  whom  has  been  appointed  a sub- 
committee, charged  to  inspect,  and  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  removing  this  colossal  statue, 
which,  it  is  now  anticipated,  may  be  ultimately 
placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Pretorio,  instead 
of  the  bronze  lately  executed  under  Papi’s 
direction,  which  latter  would,  in  that  case,  find 
its  way  to  the  pedestal  before  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  where  the  marble  original  has  so  long 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  escaped  unhurt  from 
tempests  of  revolution.  The  necessity  for 
precaution  against  future  dangers  to  this  classic 
sculpture  was  forced  upon  attention  by  the  acci- 
dent that  occurred  last  winter,  when,  in  the  pro- 
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cess  of  erecting  a bronze  statue  to  record  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
on  the  palace  front,  a heavy  beam  fell  from  the 
scaffolding  just  above  it,  and  struck  one  arm, 
but  fortunately  without  damage  to  the  marble. 
The  two  Society  Promotrici  (for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art),  that  have  for  some  time  kept  up 
rivalship  in  Florence,  and  have  been  opening 
their  exhibitions  separately,  have  at  last  agreed 
to  a fusion,  on  a basis  of  new  statutes,  mutually 
approved,  bub  to  be  finally  discussed  in  detail 
before  the  two  become  blended  into  one,  at  ses- 
sions to  which  members  are  invited  for  the  2'lth 
and  20th  of  June. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  the  Bill  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  was  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  long  and  very  vehe- 
ment debate,  with  much  opposition,  especially 
from  the  Sicilian  members,  179  voting  against, 
45  in  favour.  According  to  its  terms,  the  clois- 
tral buildings  are  to  be  ultimately  assigned  to 
the  magistracies,  or  provinces,  on  whose  territory 
they  stood,  to  be  appropriated  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, or  infant  asylums;  but  if  not  so  utilized 
within  a year  after  the  suppression,  to  be 
aggregated  to  the  property  forming  the  fund 
for  expenses  of  public  worship,  the  cossa  eccle- 
siastica;  the  expelled  members  of  the  several 
communities  to  be  pensioned  at  rates  varying, 
according  to  age  and  station,  between  96  franca 
and  600  francs  per  annum.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  exemption  was  proposed,  but  not  ad- 
mitted, for  the  Tuscan  Camaldoli,  and  for  the 
entire  orders  of  Hospitallers,  founded  by  St. 
John  Calabita,  and  popularly  known  in  Italy  as 
fatibenJrateUi  ; but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  voice 
arose  to  assert  the  special  claims  of  such  illus- 
trious monastic  centres,  entitled  to  respect  by 
so  many  titles  from  the  past,  as  Monte  Cassino, 
Vallombrosa,  La  Cava,  Monreale.  The  Sicilian 
deputies  were  strongest  in  opposition,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the 
island  where  the  suppression,  they  represented, 
would  bo  unpopular  and  prejudicial ; and  though 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  great  majority,  at 
least  among  the  educated  Italian  classes,  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  this  measure,  ad- 
verse to  the  monastic  cause,  and  all  influences 
within  that  sphere,  there  is  still  a respectable 
party  on  the  opposite  side,  and  an  anticipation 
prevails  in  many  minds  that  this  law  will  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Among  novelties  of  the  studio  in  Florence  we 
have  to  notice  the  monument  of  Cavour,  com- 
missioned to  Dupre  by  the  magistracy  of  Turin, 
and  for  which  so  high  a remuneration  as 
600,000  francs  is  guaranteed  without  any  condi- 
tions whatever  imposed  upon  the  artist  in  regard 
to  treatment.  A competition  had  been  opened 
for  this  work,  and  140  artists  sent  in  designs,  all 
which  being  rejected,  Dupre,  who  had  not  com- 
peted among  that  number,  received  the  compli- 
ment of  being  chosen  and  thus  generously  dealt 
with,  as  preferred  for  a task  itself  conferring 
honour  on  the  sculptor.  A portrait,  half-length, 
of  Dante,  lately  finished  in  the  marble  by  a 
Sicilian,  Signor  Fratelloni,  for  the  public  library 
of  his  native  town,  Caltonisetta,  has  been  noticed 
within  the  last  few  days,  whilst  visible  prior  to  its 
removal, — an  indeed  impressive  and  finely  indivi- 
dualized figure,  the  head  founded  upon  the  extant 
mould  of  the  poet’s  countenance  after  death, 
and  in  character  more  wildly  intellectual,  less 
fiery,  than  are  most  of  the  more  or  less  idolized 
Dante  portraits.  It  has  been  a happy  thought 
of  the  same  artist  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  among  his  countrymen,  one 
hitherto  little  known  out  of  Sicily,  where  he 
lived,  laboured,  and  died  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; — Gazzini,  whose  statues  in  the  cathedral 
and  other  churches  of  Palermo,  as  elsewhere, 
also  in  Sicily,  convey  a high  idea  of  his  powers, 
but  who  lelt  no  authenticated  likeness  of  him- 
self, and  has  yet  been  scarcely  done  justice  to 
(that  we  are  aware)  in  art-biography.  Fratel- 
loni has  executed  his  statue,  of  heroic  size,  with 
an  expressive  and  eager  countenance,  founded  in 
its  type  on  a mask,  to  be  seen  among  accessories 
in  different  sculptures  by  Gazzini,  and  conjec- 
tured to  be  bis  own  portrait.  Another  of  the 
Sicilian  artists  settled  in  Florence,  named 
Salvatore  Grita,  is  now  engaged  on  the  com- 
plicated  group  of  subjects  better  suited  to  paint- 
ing than  sculpture,  and  perhaps  too  unrelievedly 
painful — an  actual  episode  in  the  bombardment  of 
Palermo,  1860,  when  a lady,  with  her  three  young 
children  fell  victims  at  night  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  shattered  home ; the  moment  here  repre- 
sented being  the  most  tragic,  the  mother  and 
youngest  child  lying  dead;  two  others,  a little 
boy  and  elder  girl,  expiring;  the  body  of  the 


parent  partly  supported  on  a broken  beam; 
the  ground  strewn  with  ruins  and  spent  bomb- 
shells, among  which  lies  a crucifix.  One  may 
be  glad  to  see  art  give  preference  to  actualities, 
to  subjects  taken  from  the  thrilling  events,  and 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  present;  and 
in  this  respect  Signor  Grita  sets  good  example, 
whilst  there  is  also  a moral  aim  and  lesson  in 
his  group,  as  exemplifying  the  results  of  unjust 
war  to  the  innocent  and  helpless.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  where  a higher  purpose  is 
apparent,  as  in  this  work, — hitherto  but  rarely 
in  modern  Italian  efforts, — there  the  artist  ought 
always  to  be  encouraged,  if  he  give  proof  of 
having  the  genuine  vocation.  A pathetic  statue, 
nearly  completed  in  the  marble,  “ Hope  in 
Sorrow,”  by  the  same  sculptor,  has  been 
ordered  for  an  orphan  asylum,  and  deserves 
such  destination. 

We  have  to  add  what  Royalty  has  just  been 
doing  for  art  in  Florence.  The  Prince  di  Carig- 
nano  offers  1,000  franca  for  the  best  design,  on  a 
patriotic  theme,  left  od  lihitnm,  to  adorn  a kind 
of  prospectus  for  presentation  to  all  subscribers 
by  the  society  for  relief  of  financial  embarras- 
meuts  known  as  “ Consorzio  Nazionale.”  And 
the  King,  shortly  before  his  departure  to  take 
the  field,  like  a gallant  soldier,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  sent  for  the  best  photographists  here,  the 
Alinari  Brothers,  to  execute  hie  likeness,  life- 
size,  in  different  attitudes ; one,  that  satisfied 
Majesty  the  most,  in  costume  of  commander-in- 
chief. The  recent  departure  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  called  forth 
a burst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty,  and  presented  one 
of  those  picturesque  and  inspiring  scenes  that 
arc  sure  to  occur  at  epochs  of  national  excite- 
ment in  Italy. 

Florence. 

P.S. — Tiie  name  of  a sculptor  whoso  merits 
are  noticed  in  one  of  our  last,  should  be,  not 
“ Conelly,”  but  Connelly. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  BEDE: 

JARROW  PAST  AXD  PRESENT. 

Of  northern  modern  towns  Jarrow  and  Mid- 
dlesbro’  are,  indeed,  of  mushroom  but  prosper- 
ous growth.  The  extent  of  ancient  Jarrow  or 
Giray  as  a peopled  place  must  have  been  small, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  dwellings  that  have 
remained  or  been  existent  within  the  century  or 
for  long  previous.  But  Jarrow  of  1866,  though 
containing  no  fine  specimens  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, is  a busy  hive  of  rampant  and  growing 
industry,  bidding  fair  to  rival  older  and  more 
pretentious  towns  in  the  north.  A bare  dozen 
of  years  since,  any  one  choosing  to  take  a survey 
of  the  spot  might  have  stood  on  any  elevated 
mound  convenient  and  counted  the  number  of  the 
houses  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  task 
would  have  been  a brief  one ; but,  hey  presto ! 
isolated  heath  and  oozy  and  rugged  river’s  edge 
are  crowned  with  serried  lines  of  brick  and  spa- 
cious and  far-stretching  yards  of  timber  and 
iron.  Ship-building,  rolling-mills,  blast-fur- 
naces, brick-making,  paper  manufacture,  chemi- 
cal and  other  works,  are  the  primal  sources 
and  motive  powers  which  have  lifted  once  deso- 
lated Jarrow  from  a region  of  eclipse  into  a 
region  of  light. 

One  establishment  alone,  that  of  the  Messrs. 
Palmer,  employs  half  the  working  population  of 
the  place. 

The  mining  district  sends  in  its  mineral 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  ores,  and  the  mechanical 
versatility  of  Palmer’s  legions  launches  it  forth 
in  the  form  of  floating  castles  and  locomotives. 
Yet  raw,  indeed,  is  the  appearance  of  the  new 
town  and  its  surroundings,  notwithstanding 
the  busy  and  increasing  flux  of  its  growing 
and  incoming  inhabitants.  Everywhere  one 
turns,  scores  of  brick  carcasses  are  thrown 
up  with  pitchfork  expedition  and  crafty  inge- 
nuity to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  swollen 
working  population,  who  are  crying  out  for 
more  house-room.  The  humble  as  well  as 
the  well-to-do  are  building  here  as  if  seized 
with  a helter-skelter  masonic  mania  which  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  ; the  proprietary  of  the  for- 
mer is  growing  most  rife  under  the  mgis  of 
the  building  societies.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  almost  a business  and  working  one. 
Here,  as  into  one  foens,  have  gathered  the  dis- 
tinct characteristic  shades  that  distinguish  the 
natives  of  the  three  kingdoms, — the  Scottish  of 
the  lowlands;  the  Celts  of  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Ireland,  with  a contingent  of  the  direct 
west ; combined  vrith  a large  portion  of  the 


native  English  of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties.  Already  fusion  by  intermarriages 
has  taken  place,  as  workmen  must  be  wived ; 
and  as  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  tho  peculiar 
feuds  of  one  race  and  the  clannishness  of  the 
other  may  receive  its  guiefus  in  the  social 
mingling  : but  there  is  an  if  in  this. 

Tho  requirements  of  tbe  town  have  recently 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  a local  Board ; 
but  this  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a not  very 
distant  town  council,  for  the  pent-up  importance 
of  an  uprising  town  like  this  will  need  an  escape- 
pipe  for  its  growing  thunder. 

Jarrow  has  a steam-ferry  communication  along 
the  whole  extent  of  tho  Tyne,  on  each  side,  to 
Gateshead  and  Newcastle.  It  has  also  a railway 
transit,  but  the  latter  is  very  imperfect  as  a 
branch  connexion,  and  censurable  as  a manage- 
ment. 

The  Great  North-Eastern  Company  ought  to 
remedy  this  at  once.  The  fare,  also,  is  most  un- 
fair  and  indefensible,  whether  proceeding  north 
or  south.  The  infant  town  has  already  a theatre 
and  mechanics’  institution,  and  churches  to  suit 
tbe  religion  of  its  varied  commnnity. 

Ormond-street,  a long  thoroughfare  of  mostly 
two-story  houses,  is  the  leading  street  of  the 
town.  It  has  not  a very  elevated  appearance, 
though  possessing  a somewhat  lively  look  of 
business.  It  is  sacred  to  the  great  shopocracy 
of  tho  township.  The  groat  evil  of  all  growing 
and  industrial  districts  is,  however,  rapidly  de- 
veloping itself  here  in  the  shape  of  too  many  low 
beer-houses.  The  working  population  is,  of 
conrse,  the  basis  of  speculation.  In  the  district 
of  Hebbnm  adjoining,  which  is  just  springing 
up  into  a large  community,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  great  chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Tennant, 
a tie  is  placed  upon  the  householders  by  the 
landed  proprietor,  which  prevents  the  opening 
of  any  ale-houses. 

It  is  time  we  should  say  something  of  the 
scene  of  tho  “Venerable  Bede’s”  labours.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  church  and  monastery  of 
St.  Bede  are  situated  about  a mile  below  the 
present  town,  on  an  elevated  spot  in  Low 
Jarrow.  The  Tyne  widens  here,  and  enlarges 
inland  by  a bend  in  the  river.  This  large  ex- 
panse  of  side  water  is  termed  Jarrow  Slake. 
On  this  reputed  haven  it  is  surmised  that  the 
tiny  navy  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  was 
floated.  The  Slake  embraced  an  area  between 
400  and  500  acres,  but  has  been  for  an  indefinite 
time  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  waste  land  was  availed  of  a few 
years  since  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  who 
obtained  an  Act  for  constructing  docks,  piers, 
a quay,  storehouses,  &c. ; and  the  present  Tyne 
Docks  in  connexion  with  their  railway,  and  which 
has  considerably  increased  the  trade  of  the  Tyne, 
was  the  result.  Lower  Jarrow  has  large  chemical 
and  iron  works  also. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  trace,  from  the  present 
vestiges  of  the  old  monastic  establishment,  the 
extent  or  plan  of  the  original  building.  History, 
however,  supplies  us  with  some  reliable  data, 
which  prove  ancient  Jarrow  to  have  been  in 
existence  as  a settlement  in  Roman  times.  The 
Saxon  history  of  tbe  place  opens  some  time  in  the 
seventh  century  ; and  a monastery,  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  was  commenced  about  the  same  period. 
This  establishment  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Monkwearmouth. 

Bede,  the  father  of  English  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, entered  this  monastery,  and  with  it  hisname 
and  fame  are  inseparably  connected.  It  is  needless, 
at  this  date  to  give  an  estimate  of  this  man  and 
his  works.  Suffice  it  to  say,  bis  learning  was  great 
considered  with  his  time,  and  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  which  opens  with  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  and  comes  down  to  his  own  day,  has 
been  the  fount  of  reference  and  research  of  all 
our  historians.  The  original  monastery  was 
burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  and  after  two  centuries 
of  ruin  was  revived,  and  endowed  by  Bishop- 
Walcher,  of  Durham,  who  added  to  it  several 
possessions.  Earl  Waltheof  also  subsequently 
added  that  of  Tynemouth  Church. 

Bishop  Carileph,  of  tbe  same  see,  destroyeif 
the  independence  of  Jarrow  monastery  in  1083 
by  removing  its  monks  to  Durham,  and  making 
it  only  a cell  under  the  monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  old  church,  which  adjoins  the  monastic 
buildings,  is  now  undergoing  a restoration  and 
additions,  as  already  noticed  in  the  Builder, 
The  portions  of  the  old  structure  remaining 
present  some  features  of  interest  and  antiquity. 
The  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building,, 
between  chancel  and  nave,  from  two  rather  low 
arches.  Tbe  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  has 
windows  with  pointed  lights,  and  tracery  in 
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qnatrefoils.  On  the  north  side,  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  same  height  has  three  lights,  with  tracery, 
but  it  is  sqnare-heftded. 

The  tower  has  rude  doublelights,  round-headed. 
One  small  window  on  the  north  side,  with  its 
surrocndings,  shows  the  peculiarities  of  the 
SaxoB  style  ; but  the  entire  building  exhibits  at 
once  features  Saxon  and  Norman. 

An  old  and  rude  oaken  seat,  the  reputed  chair 
of  St.  Bede,  formerly  in  the  vestry,  is  at  preseat 
in  the  parsonage  adjoining.  Of  the  monastic 
establishment,  a considerable  portion  of  the  old 
walls  may  be  traced  south  of  the  present  church. 
Here  and  about  somefeatnresof  domeatieanrange- 
meufcs  evolve  themselves  incompatible  with  the 
age  of  the  foondation — features  at  once  rude, 
simple,  and  modern.  There  is  some  reason  for 
imagining  that  on  the  site  of  the  original 
structure  a considerably  later  edifice  arose.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  as  a whole,  hoar  antiquity  is 
ineffaceably  stamped  on  the  fretted  fragments  of 
St.  Bede’s. 

Concerning  the  restoration  now  going  on  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  James,  it  is 
rather  premature  to  speak  conclusively.  The 
works  in  themselvesarehighlycommendable.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  tower  and  chancel 
retains  the  antique  aspect;  but  the  nave,  which  is 
rebuilding,  though  it  will  undoubtedly  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  old  building,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a harmonious  embodiment  reflecting  the 
peculiar  lineaments  of  its  predecessor.  How- 
ever, we  should  be  thankful  for  the  spirit  that 
prompted,  aud  the  animus  pervading  and  direct- 
ing this  and  similar  restorations  in  the  countiw. 
A rebuilding  is  one  thing,  and  a “restoration,” 
in  its  true  sense,  is  quite  another ; and  few  of 
them  are,  or  can  be  from  many  causes,  successful. 

The  old  churchyard  attached  is  crowded  with 
tombstones,  but  few  of  them  can  be  traced  older 
than  two  centuries  back.  One  or  two  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  old  English  and  Latin 
letterings,  are  worthy  of  note.  The  inscription 
of  the  former,  being  peculiar  to  the  period,  is  in 
a marginal  line  with  the  edge  of  the  slab,  in 
the  old  spelling.  One  bearing  the  name  of 
Kelley,  with  graven  crest,  shows  that  there  was 
some  slight  Celtic  element  existent  about  Jarrow 
two  centuries  ago. 

Inside  the  churchyai'd  wall,  to  the  right  of  the 
gate,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  oaken 
piece  of  carpentry,  called  “ the  stocks,”  one  of 
the  forms  of  punishment  in  vogue  with  our 
ancestors,  ns  every  one  knows. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Jarrow  is  clammy 
and  unproductive,  hut  to  the  new  town  it  has 
been  a source  of  wealth,  for  brick,  cement,  and 
pottery  purposes. 


system  of  town  drainage,  m view  of  the  future 
crowded  population  of  the  district.  Even  now, 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  appeared,  and  that  in 
quarters  where  it  might  have  bero  expected, 
Behind  the  Pit  Row  and  its  offshoots,  many  of 
the  back  yards  and  their  usual  inclosures  are 
in  a most  censurable  condition.  The  restric- 
tions concerning  the  cattle  traffic  are  carried 
out,  but  other  sanitary  precautions,  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  internal  nuisances,  are 
as  necessary. 

Such  as  what  is  above  briefly  sketched  is  a 
picture  of  Jarrow  in  this  year  of  grace.  What  it 
may  grow  into  in  another  decade  it  is  im- 
possible to  augur,  as  much  depends  on  the 
continued  encouragement  given  to  speculation 
by  the  lord  of  the  soil,  'and  the  acknowledged 
and  continued  existence  of  those  works  in  the 
vicinity  which  have  infused  the  breath  of  living 
industry  into  its  nostrils.  C.  C.  H. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — A meeting  of  delegates  from  a 
number  of  trades-unions  has  been  held,  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  forming  one  grand  nnion, 
which  shall  embrace  all  the  trades  in  the  town. 
The  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  a demon- 
stration, it  is  said,  will  be  made  in  a short  time. 

Liverpool. — Letters  conveying  threats  of  assas- 
sination have  been  received  by  a number  of  men 
engaged  at  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Works. 
This  shows  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  mis- 
guided men  on  strike  can  be  carried.  The 
police  are  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  the 
writers. 

Whitehaven. — The  quarrymen  in  the  employ 
of  the  master  builders  having  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  masons,  struck  work,  for 


an  advance  of  23.  per  week  and  the  Saturday 
half-holiday.  The  masters  readily  agreed  to 
giv«  th«  irKM*0ft8ed  wages,  bat  refused  the 
half-holiday  ; and  the  men  having  consented  to 
forego  the  half-holiday,  resumed  work. 

Glasgow. — The  lock-out  on  the  Clyde  may  now 
be  reckoned  as  fairly  closed  for  the  present.  The 
opening  of  the  w<M'ks  by  the  masters  for  all  who 
chose  to  enter  them  at  the  old  terms,  and  the 
submission  of  the  non-society  and  many  of 
the  society  men,  have  induced  the  workmen’s 

delegates  to  abandon  the  struggle  in  despair. 

The  ironmasters  in  the  west  of  Scotland  have 
given  notice  that,  owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  iron,  they  intend  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  workmen,  in  many  cases  by  as  much  as  Is. 
per  day ; aud  that  in  the  event  of  non-compliance 
with  this  arrangement,  they  will  pat  out  the 
furnaces  and  close  up  the  works.  Meetings  of 
the  miners  are  being  held  in  Glasgow  and  other 
places,  and  the  men  seem  determined  to  resist 
the  threatened  deductions  at  any  cost. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OP  IRELAND  IN  KILKENNY. 

The  session  for  this  year  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  was  brought  to 
a close  on  Thursday  last,  by  an  excursion,  the 
first  of  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  ancient  city  of  Kilkenny  was  selected 
for  a visit ; and  it  is  much  regretted  that  the 
visit  was  necessarily  but  short,  time  not  per- 
mitting the  party  to  see  one-half  of  the  interest- 
ing ruins  which  that  city  and  suburbs  contain. 
Some  of  the  old  abbeys  display  work  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  centnrj",  and  in  parts  Pagan  re- 
mains, which  even  then  were  ancient.  Portions 
of  the  old  wall  of  the  city,  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  still  remain,  and  there  are  yet 
many  houses  presenting  their  gables  to  the 
streets,  their  ground  stories  appropriated  to  the 
I barter  of  merchandise,  which,  on  or  about  the 
I fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  formed  the 
I habitations  of  religious  ordei’S  and  the  nobility. 
It  is  with  pleasure  to  bo  recorded  that  an  affec- 
j tionate  regard  seems  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  these  historical  monuments.  As  you  pass 
along  the  streets,  you  may  at  short  intervals 
perceive,  over  the  level  of  the  inevitable  sign- 
board, a coat  of  arms,  or  panelled  inscription, 
discovered  somewhere  on  or  under  the  premises. 
Well  would  it  bo  that  a similar  care  were  evinced 
in  other  equally,  if  not  more,  favoured  localities. 
In  Kilkenny,  a great  deal  may  be  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Archmological  Society  of  that 
city,  mainly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Rev.  James  Graves,  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Prim, 
and  Mr.  Robertson ; the  latter  gentleman  curator 
of  the  interesting  museum  of  the  society;  the 
former  gentlemen  well-known  archmologists  and 
joint  authors  of  an  interesting  history  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Canice. 

The  visitor’s  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  these  gentlemen,  who  conducted  them 
through  the  city  and  its  abbeys,  giving  at  the 
same  time  most  interesting  infornmtion  on 
matters  relative  to  their  history.  They  seem 
most  desirous  to  give  every  encouragement  to 
visitors  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  relics  of  antiquity  ; and  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  outside  of  a very  limited 
circle  but  little  is  yet  known  of  the  mine,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  arobmological  lore  which  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  possesses. 

The  abbey  churches  of  St.  John,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Mary,  the  Black  Abbey,  and  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Canice,  now  undergoing  restoration,  were 
successively  visited  and  explained.  Mr.  Deane’s 
free  restoration  of  St.  Canice’s  Cathedral  did  not 
quite  escape  criticism.  The  work,  though  slightly 
foreign  in  character,  will  be  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  committee  are  now  so  low  as  to  stop 
the  proceedings.  An  interesting  paper  on  this 
cathedral,  by  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Deane,  was  read 
before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
February  last.  To  this  it  ife  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  it  is  found  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  accuracy  the  locality  which  furnished  the 
stone  for  the  ancient  dressings  ; it  is  a texture 
not  unlike  that  of  some  beds  of  Caen  stone. 

The  Augustinian  abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  is  the  oldest  of  those  of  which  traces 
remain,  and  it  is  nob  many  years  since  the 
vandalism  of  some  person  or  persona,  invested 
with  a little  “ brief  authority,”  caused  the  total 
destruction  of  a great  portion  of  the  abbey,  to 


clear  a site  for  a barrack  and  an  almshouse ; the 
contractor,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  using  in  the 
walls  of  the  reoenfc  erections  much  of  the  handi- 
work of  Medimval  stonemasons,  whose  hearts, 
we  have  evidence  sufficient  to  prove,  were  more 
deeply  interested  in  their  productions  than  ever 
are  those  of  any  workmen  under  the  modern 
system.  Enough,  however,  to  indicate  its  former 
magnificence  remains  in  its  lady-chapel,  arcades, 
choir-windows,  sodilia,  and  a monument  with 
effigy  of  its  knightly  founder  and  hia  wife. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  excavation  would  bring 
much  more  that  would  be  interesting  to  light. 

Of  the  Franciscan  Abbey  there  aie  traces 
in  the  large  orchard.  From  these  scattered 
ruins  a doorway  leads  to  the  tower  and  choir,  of 
which  alone  the  walls  now  remain.  All  traces 
of  the  nave  have  disappeared  above-ground,  and 
a roadway  now  crosses  its  position.  The  choir- 
arch,  over  which,  in  a tumbling  condition, 
stands,  or  rather  totters,  the  much  later  tower, 
has  a groined  archway,  springing  from  shafts 
and  sculptured  corbels,  in  good  preservation, 
the  sculpture  presenting  some  historical  record 
of  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  foundation  of 
the  abbey.  The  choir-windows  are  completely 
built  up,  and  the  space  formed  into  a tennis- 
court.  Much  of  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  the  abbey  is  now  under  an  extensive  ale  and 
porter  brewery. 

St.  Mary’s  was,  some  years  since,  repaired  so 
as  to  fib  it  for  worship ; and  although  some  good 
work  was  done  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much 
old  work  has  been  concealed,  and  so  much  that  is 
new  introduced  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its 
interest,  there  yet  remain,  in  a few  corners, 
some  quaint  freaks  of  Medimval  fancy. 

An  old  almshouse,  now  in  a decayed  condition, 
erected  and  instituted  by  a Sir  Richard  Shee,  in 
1581,  aud  of  which  the  property  has  mysteriously 
disappeared,  much  deserves  notice. 

Kilkenny  Castle,  part  of  which  was  built  in 
A.D.  1195,  is  beautii'ully  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a bill  overlooking  the  river  Nore.  The  buildings 
which  now  form  the  Castle  were  erected  at  such 
different  periods  and  often  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous  circumstances  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
where  the  old  work  began  or  ended.  The  walls 
are  in  many  places  11  ft.  thick.  The  whole  has 
recently  undergone  repair,  and  the  picture- 
gallery,  in  which  are  many  valuable  and  in- 
teresting paintings,  landscape  and  portrait,  has 
been  entirely  renovated,  and  a new  stone  stair- 
case also  was  constructed,  but  in  a manner  some- 
what violently  contrastive  with  the  repose 
exhibited  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 


THE  EARL  OF  DERBY’S  ESTATE  WORK- 
SHOPS, NEAR  BURY,  LANCASHIRE. 

The  estate  workshops  recently  erected  for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Redvales,  near 
Bury,  form,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
view,  a square  containing  an  area  of  upwards  of 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  are  constructed  to 
supply  manufactured  building  materials  of  every 
description,  and  other  farm  requisites  for  the 
use  of  the  extensive  estates  possessed  by  tho 
earl  in  this  district. 

The  west  side  is  of  two  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  is  approached  by  an  inclined  road  and 
archway  from  the  yard;  and  tho  buildings  in 
this  range  comprise  depots  for  limo  aud  sand, 
with  mortar -mills ; depdts  for  bones,  and  grind- 
ing mill  for  the  same ; also  stores  of  ditierent 
kinds  connected  with  farm  requisites.  A steam- 
engine  of  20-horse  power,  with  boiler,  is  also 
fixed  in  this  story,  which  provides  power  for  tho 
entire  works.  The  whole  is  constructed  fire- 
proof, having  brick  segmental  arches  carried  on 
iron  beams  and  columns. 

The  second  story  comprises, — ^joiners’  shop,  with 
an  adjoining  shop  fitted  up  with  every  kind  of - 
the  best  modern  machinery,  for  planing,  mor- 
tising, sawing,  &c. ; a stove,  for  drying  timber, 
provided  over  the  boiler-house;  and  adjoiuing 
are  mechanics’,  wheelwrights’,  and  blacksmiths’ 
shops,  and  shoeing  forge ; also  corn-stores  and 
grinding-mills,  hay-cutting  and  steaming  rooms 
and  stables,  loose  boxes,  harness-room,  aud  cart- 
shed.  An  open  shed,  contiguous  to  joiners’  and 
wheelwrights’  shops,  is  fitted  with  circular  saws; 
and  adjoining  this  is  a large  store  depdt  for 
boards  and  cub  timber,  60  ft.  long,  28  fo.  wide, 
and  33  ft.  high,  having  moveable  louvre  ventila- 
tion all  round.  There  are  also  separate  shops 
provided  for  painters,  glaziers,  and  plumbers, 
and  a largo  room  for  assorted  manufactured 
articles  for  building  and  farm  requisites,  such  as 


It  would  be  well  if  tho  Local  Board  would 
direct  their  attention,  just  now,  to  a thorough  I 
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doors,  windows,  gates,  aud  so  forth.  Sheds  for 
agricultural  implements  under  repair,  masons’ 
sheds,  and  depdts  for  stone,  bricks,  tiles,  and 
slates,  ai’e  round  the  yard,  the  centre  of  which 
is  a store  dep6t  for  round  and  log  timber,  deals, 
and  boards.  The  whole  is  approached  by  large 
entrance-gates  capable  of  admitting  carts  aud 
wagons,  on  one  side  of  which  are  porter’s 
lodge,  offices,  weighing  machine,  and  a commo- 
dious dwelling-house  for  the  resident  manager. 


Store-rooms  for  ironmongery,  oil,  tallow,  round 
and  bar  iron,  and  other  articles,  are  contiguous 
to  the  office,  and  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  manager.  Adjoining  the  entrance  lodge  is  a 
handsome  clock  tower  and  bell  turret. 

Workmen’s  cottages  are  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  yard,  but  do  not  communicate  with  the 
same.  The  whole  establishment  is  fitted  up  with 
water-pipes  and  fire-plugs. 

The  buildings  are  of  a substantial  character,  of 


brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  although  neat  in 
character,  are  designed  more  with  regard  to 
utility  than  ornament.  They  have  been  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  agent 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  this  district,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Green,  architect,  Portsmouth,  near  Tod- 
morden,  at  a cost  of  10,000Z.  Mr.  Lofthouse  had 
charge  of  the  erection  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
is  now  the  resident  manager. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS  AND  EFFIGIES  IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE* 

Tue  stady  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  and 
I effigies  contained  in  our  churches  is  one  replete 
! with  information  and  instruction.  Whether  re- 
garded as  relics  of  family  antiquity,  as  memo- 
i rials  of  those  who  flourished  in  many  a past  age, 

: in  their  own  generation  honoured  and  respected, 

■ but  now,  except  for  these  records,  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  unnoticed  and  forgotten  j or,  as  re- 
iminiscences  of  the  last  six  centuries,  exhibiting, 

[ in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  gradual 
Ichanges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  social 
'Condition  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 

■ gentry  of  the  country, — they  are  aids  to  historic 
ireseai’ch  which  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with. 
iEegarding  them  in  another  point  of  view,  we 
I trace  through  them  the  incipiency,  the  rise,  the 
I progress,  the  decadence,  the  various  changes  in 
(Sculptured  art,  and,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
ition,  of  architectural  detail.  Independent  of 
i those  worthies  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
'Centuries,  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  con- 
isummate  taste  and  skill,  who  have  left  their 
(Works,  but  not  their  names,  behind  them,  we 
'Connect  the  later  period  with  some  of  the  great 
names  in  our  country  we  love  to  reverence,  and  ; 
. who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  minds  in 
marble, — of  Torregiano,  Nicholas  Stone,  Fanelli, 
SBemini,  Grinling  Gibbons,  Rysbrack,  Roubiliac, 
iBacon,  Banks,  Nollekens,  and  last,  not  least,  of 
'Flaxman,  not  to  mention  names  of  living  worth. 

' Their  works  are  not  confined  to  cathedral  and 
(large  churches.  In  many  a retired  village  church 
i we  meet  with  works  of  the  highest  interest  in 
(sculpture,  in  costume,  in  architectural  detail. 
[Even  on  that  vexata  quccstio  “De  Re  Festiand,” 

• as  much  mooted  perhaps  at  the  present  day  as 
: it  was  three  centuries  ago,  how  mnch  light  can 
'be  thrown  by  an  examination  of  the  gepulchral 
(effigies  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  grades, 

: Episcopal  or  otherwise,  of  the  past  Reformation 
(period,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  historic 
' records.  I do  not,  however,  propose  to  enter, — 

( not  here  at  least, — on  a question  on  which  so 
much  contention  has  arisen.  If  I allude  to  it 
(again,  it  will  bo  with  no  party  feeling,  but 
1 simply,  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  explana- 

(tiOD. 

Time  is  of  importance ; I shall,  therefore,  now 
(descant, — and  that  as  briefly  as  possible, — on 
isomo  few  only  of  the  monumental  remains  in 
(this  county. 

Of  the  more  ancient  Celtic  sepulohral  monu- 
iments  I know  of  none  in  this  county.  In  Charn- 
wood  Forest  there  may  be  one  or  more  of  the 
(ancient  pillar  stones,  Maen  Mr,  the  most  ancient 
(form  of  sepulchral  monument  we  possess,  like 
(that  described  in  Holy  Writ,  rough,  unlettered, 
land  unhewn ; but  none  such  have  hitherto,  to 
imy  knowledge,  been  noticed  or  described.  Nor 
(Can  I point  out  any  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
Roman  era,  although  Leicester  was  a Roman 
city,  and  wo  might  reasonably  have  looked  for 
(Huoh  in  or  near  its  precincts.  Again,  of  the 
■Roman  British,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the 
Norman  eras,  I have  been  unable  to  discover 
lany  sepulchral  monument  within  this  county. 

At  some  future  period,  some  such,  or  the 
•fragments  of  such,  may  be  brought  to  light, 
(buried  in  the  foundations  of  some  of  those 
(numerous  churches  in  this  county,  which  appear 
(to  have  been  re-edified  in  that  remarkable 
(church -building  age  in  this  district, — the  four- 
’teenth  century. 

There  is  not,  to  my  knowle(3ge,  any  wooden 
^sepulchral  effigy  in  this  county,  although  in  the 
(neighbouring  counties  of  Northampton  and  Rut- 
land  there  are  several. 

The  earliest  sepulchral  effigies  in  this  county 
■I  can  bring  to  your  notice  are  of  the  middle  of 
(the  thirteenth  century. 

In  Tilton  Church  are  two  early  effigies  of  this 
?period,  representing, — as  Wyrley,  an  heraldic 
(antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  took 
(notes  of  the  monuments  in  some  of  the  Leicester- 
I shire  churches,  tells  us, — Sir  John  Digby,  knight, 
Iwho  died  A.D.  1269,  and  Arabella,  his  wife, 
(daughter  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  first  of 
"these  effigies  Wyrley  describes  as  “/majo  hcminis 
' cum  crure  super  criirem  hO.c  inscriptione  : — 

‘ + lehan  de  Dightj  gist  »ei  praiet  pur  Irii.' 

''  Et  Tioc  scuto  quocfue  sniper  brachium.  Azure  a 
Jieur  de  lis  argent,  with  a sun  and  moon." 

I have  personally  examined  this  effigy,  and  it 

* By  Mr.  H.  M.  Bloiam : read  at  the  General  Meeting 
ot  the  Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  Architec- 

■ tural  Society. 


agi-eea  with  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Wyrley. 
It  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a knight  clad  in  a 
hawberk  or  coat  of  mail,  with  a sleeveless  sur- 
coat  over,  with  the  right  hand  represented 
grasping  a sword.  Along  heater-shaped  shield — 
the  length  of  the  shield  on  these  effigies  is  in- 
dicative of  greater  or  less  antiquity,  and  ought, 
therefore,  always  to  be  noticed — 3 ft.  in  length, 
is  attached  to  the  arm.  This  is  charged  with  a 
Jieur  de  lis.  Rowelled  spurs  are  affixed  to  the 
heels.  At  the  feet  is  represented  a lion,  with  the 
fore  paws  on  a man’s  head.  There  is  nothing- 
particular  to  notice  in  this  effigy.  The  details 
of  armour  have  probably  been  painted,  and  are 
now  worn  away.  The  legs  are  crossed.  This 
figure  has  been  sculptured  with  the  taste  and 
artistic  skill  prevalent  in  the  then  rising  school 
of  art.  The  surface  is  now  somewhat  abrased, 
and  the  paint  with  which  it  was  formerly  covered 
entirely  worn  off  or  removed. 

But  with  respect  to  the  lady,  the  effigy  of 
whom  is  described  by  Wyrley  as  “ Mausoleum 
quoddam  Domin(B  cujus  toga  omativr  his  notis 
gentilitiis  ut  hie  notxvi.  On  the  upper  garment, 
jieur-de-lis;  on  the  inner,  or,  two  bars,  three  cross- 
lets,  in  chief  gules,  Harcourt." 

These  charges  are  now  obliterated,  the  paint 
has  disappeared,  and,  like  the  other  effigy,  the 
surface  is  abrased. 

This  lady  appears  clad  in  a gown,  with  close- 
fitting  sleeves  buttoned  to  the  wrists,  the  “ma- 
niccE  botonatcB over  this  gown  is  worn  a 
mantle  very  tastefully  disposeil.  On  the  head  is 
a veil,  whilst  in  the  left  hand  is  held  a scroll, 
hanging  down  in  front,  which  formerly  bore  an 
inscription  painted  upon  it  j but  this  is  now 
obliterated.  It  is  this  scroll  which  renders  this 
effigy  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  one  of 
an  extremely  rare  class,  as  I only  know  of  three 
others.  These  are — the  effigy  in  the  west  front 
of  Rochester  Cathedral,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
representing  the  Queen  of  Henry  I. ; the  sepul- 
chral effigy  of  a lady  holding  a child,  in  Scars- 
dale  Church,  Derbyshire;  and  the  sepulchral 
effigy  of  a lady,  in  Bedale  Church,  Yorkshire. 
These  two  latter  effigies  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  all  three  are  thus  represented  hold- 
ing scrolls. 

There  is  another  interesting  effigy  in  Tilton 
Church,  of  the  same  family,  Digby,  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  detail ; but, "as  it  is  of  a much 
later  date,  I shall  allude  to  it  presently. 

There  are  scattered  about  the  counti’y  in  dif- 
ferent churches  certain  sepulchral  effigies,  which, 
as  a class,  have  not  hitherto  met  with  that  par- 
ticular notice  they  deserve.  These  effigies  are 
those  of  civilians  represented  in  their  ordinary 
every-day  habit,  as  worn  by  civilians  or  franke- 
leins  in  the  fonrteenth  century.  Now,  although 
we  find  the  same  arrangement  of  vestments 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  sculptnred 
effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  the  same  details  and 
arrangement  of  armour,  differing,  indeed,  in 
successive  ages,  of  knights,  the  details  of  the 
same  dress  applicable  at  the  same  time  to  ladies, 

I have  not  found  in  the  scnlptured  effigies  of 
civilians  of  the  fourteenth  century  any  that 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  costume,  as 
with  regard  to  clerical  vestments,  or  the  armoui' 
of  knights,  or  the  dresses  of  ladies  ; and,  there- 
fore, when  I meet  with  any  effigy  of  this 
peculiar  class,  I am  particular  in  noting  the 
precise  articles  of  dress  and  how  worn.  Of  this 
class  of  effigies  there  are  several  examples  in 
this  county,  perhaps  as  many  as  in  any  county. 
These  I shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  Sibson  Church  there  is  an  interesting 
sepulchral  effigy  of  this  class,  probably  of  the 
re-builder  of  the  church,  and  apparently  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Over  the 
head  is  a pedimental  canopy,  crocheted  exter- 
nally, and  finished  with  a finial.  Beneath  this 
is  a pointed  arch,  which  has,  to  all  appearances, 
been  foliated,  but  the  foliations  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Below  this  canopy,  forming  part  of  the 
sepulchral  slab,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
civilian:  his  head  reposes  on  a lozenge-shaped 
pillow,  supported  by  two  mutilated  figures  of 
augels.  The  head  is  bare,  with  curly,  flowing 
locks;  the  person  represented  is  habited  in  a 
long  coat  or  gown — the  “ tunica  talaris” — with 
somewhat  loose  sleeves,  reaching  midway  be- 
tween tho  elbows  and  wrists ; from  these  iasne 
the  close-fitting  sleeves  of  the  “ Cote-hardy,"  or 
inner  vest.  Covering  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
but  not  the  head,  is  the  capucium,  or  hood.  The 
feet  rest  against  some  animal,  now  too  mutilated 
to  pronounce  upon,  whilst  the  hands  conjoined 
together  on  the  breast,  or  nearly  so,  are  holding 
a heart. 

Effigies  of  the  fonrteenth  century  are  often, 


represented  holding  a heart  between  the  hands, 
and  this  was  either  in  allusion  to  that  saying  of 
the  prophet  in  the  book  of  Lamentations,  “ Let 
us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  to  God  in  the 
heavens,”  or  to  that  expression  in  the  Eucharistic 
service,  both  of  the  old  and  reformed  Ritual, 
" Sursum  corda,  habemus  addominum;"  ‘‘Lift 
up  your  hearts  : we  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord.” 

In  the  church  of  Sbeepy,  not  far  from  Sibson, 
was  formerly  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a civilian 
of  this  period,  the  fourteenth  century.  This,  in 
some  recent  alterations,  was  removed  out  of  the 
church,  a movement  to  be  regretted  if  we  con- 
sider this,  as  wo  fairly  may,  to  be  the  effigy  of 
the  re-builder  of  the  church,  and  placed  under  a 
low  segmental  arch,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
in  tho  basement  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower, 
so  as  to  render  the  effigy  somewhat  difficult  of 
minute  examination,  and  yet  render  it  liable  to 
the  deteriorating  influences  of  the  weather. 

It  represents  a man  habited  in  a long  gown, 
tunic  or  coat,  with  close-fitting  sleeves,  and  a 
mantle  or  clo^  worn  over  the  back,  descending 
downwards  not  quite  so  low  as  the  gown.  The 
head  is  not  bare,  but  covered  with  the  capuciurn 
or  hood  ; the  hands  are  conjoined  on  the  breast, 
holding  a heart  between  them ; at  the  feet  are 
the  mutilated  remains  of  some  animal,  and  on 
each  side  of  tho  head  are  some  slight  archi- 
tectural details.  Tho  effigy  is  of  stone  and  in 
high  relief,  but  somewhat  rude  and  formal  in 
execution. 

In  Peckleton  Church,  under  an  arch  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  a civilian  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material — a kind  of  blue 
lias  stone — is  much  deteriorated,  and  is  covered 
with  limewash,  which  peels  off  in  flakes.  Tho 
features  of  the  face  are  obliterated,  but  the  head 
is  bare.  The  personage  represented  is  habited 
in  a long  gown  or  coat,  tho  tunica  talaris,  with 
close-fitting  sleeves  ; the  hands  aro  conjoined  ou 
the  breast  as  in  prayer,  the  feet  rest  against  a 
mutilated  animal,  and  the  head  reposes  on  a 
lozenge-shaped  pillow.  There  are  other  effigies 
in  this  church  of  interest,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a knight  and  his  lady,  but  they  appear 
to  be  little  regarded.  Many  of  the  minute 
details  are  concealed  by  coats  of  whitewash  ; the 
material  is  of  a blue  lias-like  stone,  mnch 
deteriorated  with  age,  and  all  these  effigies 
require  careful  cleansing  and  attention. 

In  tho  ancient  chantry  chapel  of  the  Turvile 
family,  on  tho  north  side  of  Tlmrlaston  Church, 
are  some  most  interesting  monumental  effigies. 
When  I first  visited  this  church,  some  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  this  chapel  was  blocked  out 
from  the  church,  and  the  windows  were  also 
blocked  up,  so  that  I could  ouly  examine  the 
monuments  by  candlelight.  Tho  nave  was  of 
brick,  I think,  with  plain  Palladian  windows, 
re-built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  "style  of  the  time,”  the  whole  of  the  church 
being  in  a most  deplorable,  neglected,  and 
dilapidated  condition. 

When  I revisited  this  church,  on  Monday  last, 
the  18th  of  June,  I found  the  nave  entirely 
rebuilt,  in  the  Decorated  style,  at  very  consider- 
able expense,  and  the  whole  church  in  complete 
order  ; the  chantry  chapel  of  tho  Turvile  family, 
and  in  which  so  many  of  that  family  had  been 
buried,  being,  as  many  ancient  chantry  chapels 
were,  private  property,  bad,  as  I was  informed, 
been  purchased  by  the  rector,  and  now  conati- 
tutes  part  of  the  church,  the  monuments  therein 
of  great  interest  being  preserved  and  kept  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

Two  ouly  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  I shall 
proceed  to  describe.  The  first,  executed  in  a 
warm-coloured,  durable  stone,  like  that  of  Mans- 
field VYoodhouse,  is  of  a civilian  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  is  represented  bare-headed  : the 
capucium,  or  hood,  is  folded  over  the  breast  and 
shoulders.  The  body-habit  consists  of  a long 
supertunic  or  sidegown,  with  loose  sleeves 
I'eaching  to  the  elbows,  and  oval-shaped  slits  or 
pocket-holes  on  the  sides,  disclosing  the  inner 
tunic,  coat,  or  vest,  which  was  belted  round. 
From  beneath  the  sleeves  of  the  supertunic 
appear  the  close-fitting  sleeves  of  the  tunic.  The 
bauds  repose  on  the  breast,  holding  between 
them  a heart;  at  the  feet  is  a mutilated  animal, 
perhaps  a dog. 

The  dress  of  this  worthy  would  come  under 
the  description  we  sometimes  find  in  ancient 
wills — “ !ru7i.ica  et  supertunica  cum  caputio." 
Under  a sepulchral  ogee-shaped  arch,  iu  the 
north  wall  of  this  chautry  chapel,  appears  the 
effigy  of  a civilian  of  tho  fourteenth  ceutury, 
probably,  from  tho  position  it  occupies,  that  of 
tho  founder  of  tho  chantry.  From  the  perish- 
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able  nature  of  the  material,  that,  like  the  effigies 
at  Peckleton,  of  a kind  of  blue  lias,  this  effigy 
is  not  so  perfect  as  conld  be  wished.  It  repre- 
sents one  bare-headed,  with  a fillet  round  the 
head,  clad  in  a tunic,  belted  about  the  waist, 
and  extending  to  the  knees.  The  lower  part  of 
the  legs  are  gone,  but  the  cross-legged  attitude 
is  very  apparent,  a most  singular  instance,  as  I 
know  only  of  one  other  example  of  a civilian 
being  thus  represented, — an  effigy  in  iluch 
Marcle  Church,  Herefordshire.  The  feet  rest 
against  a lion,  and  the  hands  are  joined  together 
on  the  breast.  I consider  this  to  be  the  effigy  of 
one  of  the  cnice  signati,  or  those  who  contri- 
buted in  money  to  pilgrimages  made  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

I now  come  to  a curious,  and  what  I believe 
to  be  a perfectly  unique  sepulchral  effigy.  This 
is  in  the  Church  of  Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  where 
under  a depressed  ogee  arch,  cinque-foiled 
within,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a personage 
evidently  of  rank,  habited  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim.  Some  years  ago  my  late  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  Jlorewood  Gresley,  whose  recent  loss 
must  be  felt  by  this  society,  as  it  unfeignedly  is 
by  myself,  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  myself, 
a long  and  illustrative  account  of  this  effigy, 
which  was  printed  under  the  ” Description  of  a 
monumental  Effigy  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.”  This  account  may,  pro- 
bably, be  possessed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
this  society.  I shall,  therefore,  treat  of  this 
effigy  very  briefly. 

This  pilgrim  is  represented  as  habited  in  the 
Sclavine,  the  peculiar  garb  of  pilgrims,  a kind  of 
loose  over-robe,  super-tunic  or  gown,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ancles,  with  short  and  loose  open 
sleeves  falling  over  the  shoulder  to  a little  below 
the  elbows.  From  beneath  these  sleeves  appear 
the  full  sleeves  of  the  inner  vest  or  tunic  extend- 
ing to  the  wrists.  On  the  feet  are  worn  short 
boots  pointed  at  the  toes,  and  loosely  laced  in 
the  front  a little  above  the  instoi).  Partly  hidden 
by  the  head,  neck  and  right  shoulder,  appears 
the  pilgrim’s  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  an  escallop 
or  cockle  shell  upon  it.  The  palmer’s  scrip  or 
bag  is  suspended  on  the  left  side  by  a narrow 
belt  crossing  diagonally  over  the  right  shoulder; 
and  under  the  left  hand  appears  the  bourdon  or 
pilgrim’s  staff.  I do  not  enter  at  length  into  the 
description  of  this  effigy,  having  already  done  so 
in  the  printed  account  I have  alluded  to,  and 
which  is  now  before  me;  but  I may  observe  that, 
of  the  Apostles,  the  conventional  garb  of  St. 
James,  as  represented  in  Mediaeval  sculpture  or 
carving,  is  that  of  a pilgrim  in  the  Sclavine  and 
escalloped  hat,  with  the  scrip  and  bourdon.  He 
is  so  represented  in  a small  figure  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  stalls  in  Rothwell  Church,  North- 
amptonshire. Many  other  instances  might  be ' 
adduced,  as  that  on  the  orphrey  of  a cope  on  a 
fine  sepulchral  brass  at  Bottesford,  in  this  county, 
to  which  I shall  shortly  have  to  allude. 

This  effigy  at  Ashby-de-la-Zonch  I take  to  be 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From 
the  collar  of  S.  S.  rouud  the  neck,  it  is  evident 
that  it  represents  some  person  of  rank  and  im- 
portance. 

I must  now  return  to  Tilton  Church,  to  an 
effigy  in  plate  armour,  the  details  of  which  I 
shall  not  enter  into,  but  representing  one  of  the 
Digby  family,  the  father,  indeed,  of  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  who  was  implicated  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ; but  the  peculiarity  here  consists,  not  in 
the  effigy  itself,  but  in  having  a tilting  targe  or 
shield  affixed  to  the  left  arm,  with  the  bouche  or 
rest  for  the  tilting  lance.  This  was  long  after 
the  fashion  of  representing  shields  on  effigies 
had  ceased ; and  as  shields  in  the  time  of  this 
worthy  were  not  worn  in  actual  warfare,  I look 
on  its  introduction  here  as  a singular  but  fanci- 
ful conceit. 

Of  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  there 
is,  I think,  in  Leicestershire,  only  one  of  episco- 
pal rank — that  of  Bishop  Penny,  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church,  Leicester.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  effigy,  which  is  of  somewhat  late 
date,  with  this  exception,  that  one  of  the  episco- 
pal vestments,  tl  e dalmatic,  which  was  worn 
over  the  tunic,  is  not  apparent. 

Effigies  of  priests,  sculptured  or  incised  in 
brass  or  alabaster,  are  not  rare,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  usual  vestments  worn  at  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.  There  are,  however,  two  in- 
cised effigies  in  brass  which  require  notice.  The 
first  is  one  in  the  church  of  Bottesford,  in  this 
county.  This,  I must  confess,  I have  not  yet 
seen,  and  for  my  description  can  only  refer  to . 
the  engraving  in  “ Nichols’s  Leicestershire.” 
This  effigy  is  of  Henry  de  Codyngton,  formerly 
rector  of  Bottesford,  and  prebendary  of  Ortown 


and  Crophill,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  South- 
well.  He  died  in  the  year  140-1,  and  is  here  re- 
presented in  his  canonical  habit,  consisting  of 
surplice,  “ almucium,  aumassc  or  furred  tippet, 
and  “cope.” 

The  orphreys  of  the  latter  exhibit  figures  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  as  he 
was  called,  in  the  garb  of  a pilgrim  ; St.  Michael, 
St.  Catherine,  and  a bishop.  The  cope  was  the 
processional  habit  or  vestment.  In  the  church 
of  Sibson  is  a very  fine  and  interesting  effigy  of 
a prebendary,  who  is  also  represented  in  his 
canonical  habit.  He  appears  in  the  cassock  or 
long  side-gown,  the  ordinary  everyday  dress  of 
the  clergy.  Over  this  is  worn  the  choral  habit, 
the  surplice,  with  long  loose  sleeves ; and  over 
the  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  in  front,  is 
worn  the  ancient  almiiciiun  or  fur  tippet  of  the 
canons  ecclesiastical.  This  is  singularly  repre- 
sented by  sheet  lead.  The  personage  here  com- 
memorated is  John  Moore,  priest  and  rector  of 
the  parish  church  of  Sibson,  and  also  prebendary 
of  Osmonderley.  He  died  in  1532. 

The  canonical  habit  in  which  he  is  represented 
is  a late  example  of  the  pre-Reformation  period. 
The  surplice  was  the  habit  inveighed  against  by 
Bishop  Hooper,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  aa 
the  “ white  vestment,”  and  the  surplice  and 
tippet  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Puritan  clergy 
early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in  1564, 
commenced  the  celebrated  vestiarian  controversy 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a full  and  unbiassed 
account  of  which  is  a desideratum,  and  has  yet 
to  be  written. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century 
we  have  effigies  representing  the  body  nude  and 
emaciated,  skeleton  forms,  the  lively  image  of 
death,  and  figures  in  winding-sheets,  apparelled 
as  for  burial.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
sculptured  effigies  of  the  last  are  generally  well 
executed,  and  are  represented  either  in  a re- 
cumbent or  upright  position,  enveloped  more  or 
less  in  the  burial  shroud  tied  round  about  the 
heap  and  below  the  feet.  1 

In  Frolesworth  Church  we  have  an  instance 
of  such  an  effigy  represeuted  recumbent  on  a 
high  tomb,  enveloped  in  the  shroud,  with  the 
face  only  visible.  This  commemorates  Mrs. 
Frances  Staresmore,  wife  of  Frances  Staresmore, 
lord  of  that  manor,  of  an  ancient  family,  tracing 
descent  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

This  lady  died  in  1657,  and  this  monument 
was  erected  in  1658.  The  sepulchral  effigy  of 
her  husband,  clad  in  armour,  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chancel. 

The  effigy,  in  grave  habiliments,  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Staresmore,  is  sculptured  in  alabaster;  j 
and  I can  trace  the  hand  and  execution  of  the 
same  artist  on  another  monument,  containing 
no  less  than  three  effigies  and  two  busts,  in 
Wissendine  Church,  in  this  county. 

With  a rich  store  of  materials  still  unused,  I 
must  now  conclude  ; for  I have  adduced  but 
few  only  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  in  this  county, 
and  I have  not  at  all  descanted  upon  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  monuments  themselves, 
differing  much  and  varied  in  design.  But, 
whether  two  or  six  centuries  old,  the  language 
each  and  all  speak  is  unmistakable,  though 
perhaps  more  vividly  depicted  by  the  last  effigy 
described. 

“ Let  EO  man  elight  his  mortalitie.” 


WHY  SWEAR  ? 

So.ME  time  since  wc  directed  attention  to  this 
useless  and  bad  practice,  and  wo  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  observations  received  a con- 
siderable degree  of  attention,  and  were,  at  the 
time  at  any  rate,  attended  with  good  in  many 
workshops.  But  evil  habits  are  difficult  of  core, 
especially  in  those  who  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  particular  practices.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a hope,  from  certain  indications,  that  the 
foul  habit  of  using  language  which  iu  no  in- 
stance gives  increased  expression  to  speech, 
but  which  is  often  a means  of  causing  thonghtful 
people  to  shudder,  will,  as  education  progresses, 
be  abandoned  altogether,  among  the  classes  by 
whom  it  is  still  much  used.  Formerly  the  practice 
of  swearing  was  common  amongst  men  of  position 
and  intelligence ; even  females  who  moved  in 
good  society  were  addicted  to  this  unseemly 
practice.  In  his  youth,  the  writer  heard  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  high  rank  swear  like 
a trooper,  or  a Newcastle  fishwoman.  It  is  told 
on  good  authority,  that  a once  famous  Royal 
Academician — Fuseli — had  a wife  who  was 


rather  violent  in  temper,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
these  outbursts  the  painter  was  apt  to  say, — 
“ Why  don’t  you  swear,  my  dear  ? It  would  do 
you  good!”  The  advice  was  not  good;  but  in 
those  days,  when  the  Prince  Regent  was  popular, 
swearing,  of  a quality  which  now  would  seem  to 
be  vile  amongst  costermongers,  was  fashionable 
at  the  Court ; and  we  have  heard  of  persons  of 
position  who  took  a pride  in  instructing  their 
sons  to  swear  like  gentlemen.  Now,  however, 
such  impurity  of  language  is  not  tolerated  in 
good  society,  and,  like  Brnmmel  neck-ties, 
cocked-hats  and  swallow-tailed  coats,  the  cus- 
tom in  those  circles  has  gone  out  of  use,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how,  in  a comparatively  few 
years,  this  change  has  been  made.  It  is  from  this 
we  feel  hope ; for  the  habits  of  those  who  take 
the  lead  in  society  are  distributed  to  other  and 
lower  channels  with  a greater  degree  of  rapidity 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

At  present,  however,  the  practice  of  swearing, 
even  by  boys  of  tender  years,  and  often  by  women 
who  are  the  mothers  of  families,  is  shocking  to 
hear ; and  so  habitual  has  this  evil  become,  that 
the  parties  who  employ  it  actually  seem  to  be 
unconscious  of  harm : and,  far  too  frequently, 
it  is  in  the  homes  that  the  use  of  improper 
words  is  taught  to  infant  ears.  In  the  work- 
shops, as  we  have  before  said,  there  is  also  en- 
couragement of  this  mischief;  and  it  will  be  a 
goodly  symptom  of  the  advancement  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  community,  when  the 
practice,  amongst  the  men  and  the  older  boys, 
of  chaffing  and  fagging  the  younger  ones,  is  put 
an  end  to ; and  when  men  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  who  have  families  of  their  own  to  instruct 
by  their  example,  will  think  with  shame  of 
using  words  which  seem  really  to  be  as  degrad- 
ing to  those  who  utter  them  as  they  are  conta- 
minating to  those  who  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  pattern  which  is  set  before  them. 

Swearing  and  the  use  of  improper  language 
are  forbidden  in  the  friendly  and  social  societies 
of  workmen  : a fine  is  enforced  ; and  a man  on 
I whom  it  is  necessary  to  impose  it  is  little  thought 
j of  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  members  of 
I such  communities.  Why,  then,  should  practices 
which  in  this  way  are  condemned  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  very  best  portion  of  the 
working  classes,  bo  tolerated  in  the  great  work- 
shops, in  the  manufactories,  and  in  places  where 
important  works  are  in  progress  ? 

We  do  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  habit  to  which  we  have  now  somewhat  uu- 
willingly  directed  attention.  If  fines  arc  levied 
in  benefit  societies  for  using  oflensive  words, 
why  should  not  some  similar  practice  prevail  in 
the  workshops  ? Iu  many  establishments,  the 
example  of  two  or  three  persons  would  do  won- 
ders ; and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  towns  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  form  an  association  which  would 
have  for  an  object  the  discountenancing  of  the  use 
of  swearing  and  unseemly  words.  Wc  believe, 
if  measures  of  this  kind  were  properly  taken,  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  the  practice  would 
be  persisted  in  only  by  the  very  dregs  of  society. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Adelaide. — The  South  Australian  Government, 
having  resolved  upon  erecting  a new  post-office, 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  design ; and  one, 
bearing  the  motto  “Nunc  auc  Nunquam,”  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Wood,  gained  the  first 
prize  of  300Z.  The  building  will  contain  accom- 
modation for  the  telegraph  as  well  as  the  postal 
departments.  A sum  of  50,0001.  has  been  placed 
on  the  estimates  for  its  erection,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  it  will  cost  70,0001.  before 
it  is  completed.  The  South  Australiau  authori- 
ties seem  to  be  going  ahead  with  permanent 
buildings,  for  a sum  of  10,0001.  is  also  placed  on 
the  estimates  for  new  police  and  local  court 
offices. 

Brishane,  Queensland. — Up  to  a very  recent 
period  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  city  of  Brisbane,  which, 
though  constituting  one  municipality,  are  re- 
spectively designated  North  and  South  Brisbane, 
being  separated  by  the  river,  consisted  of  punts 
and  ferry-boats.  It  was  evident  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  want  conld  be  suitably  sup- 
plied, was  by  the  erection  of  a substantial  bridge. 
The  site  considered  the  most  eligible  was  a line 
across  the  river  in  continuation  of  Queen-street, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  North  Brisbane. 
The  corporation  accordingly  advertised  for  plans 
both  in  the  colonies  and  in  England  for  an  iron 
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bridge.  The  competitors  to  whom  prizes  were 
awarded  were  Hr.  F.  T.  Rose,  Balmain,  Sydney  j 
Hessrs.  Eohinson  & 1’ Anson,  Darlin^ou,  Eng. 
land ; and  Messrs.  Redmans  & Knipple,  West- 
minster, London.  None  of  the  prize  plans, 
however,  were  adopted.  Mr.  T.  Oldham,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  corporation  for  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  having  had  the  plans  submitted  to 
him,  expressed  his  preference  for  that  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  & I’Anson  as  regarded  its  principle, 
but  objected  to  its  details.  He  accordingly  him- 
self prepared  a plan  differing  in  mostly  all  the 
details,  but  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Robin- 
son & I’Anson’s.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
corporation,  and  tenders  were  invited  for  the 
supply  of  materials  and  erection  of  such  a bridge 
as  it  represented.  The  successful  tenderer  was 
Mr.  John  Bourne,  formerly  of  Melbourne,  bv 
whom  the  two  iron  bridges  near  Melbourne,  over 
tho  Yarra,  were  constructed — the  traffic  bridge 
at  Hawthorn,  and  the  Railway  bridge  at 
Cremorne.  His  tender  was  for  53,0001.;  but, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  alterations,  this 
sura  will  be  considerably  exceeded.  Including 
the  cost  of  approaches  and  compensation  for 
private  property,  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  will 
be  between  70,0001.  and  80,0001.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  his  excellency.  Sir  G.  F. 
Bowen,  on  tho  22nd  August,  1864.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  building  of  the  stone  abut- 
ments, a temporary  wooden  bridge  to  bo  used 
as  a platform  for  the  erection  of  the  permanent 
Btmeture  was  proceeded  with.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  used 
for  traffic,  and  it  was  accordingly  opened  for  that 
purpose  on  the  24th  of  June,  1865.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  staging  there  is  a double-lift  bridge,  to 
permit  vessels  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  permanent  bridge  is  to  be  built  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  on  the  lattice  girder  principle.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  bridge  there  will  be  a 
swing-bridge,  having  an  opening  on  either  side 
of  the  centre.  When  tho  swing  is  fully  opened, 
there  will  be  a clear  space  of  60  ft.  on  either 
side  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  To  provide  for 
the  extension  and  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
girders,  by  the  great  heat  of  summer  and  the 
frosts  of  winter  cast-steel  rollers  -will  be  placed 
on  tho  top  caps  of  the  piers  underneath  the 
girders.  The  bridge  will  be  1,004  ft.  long.  The 
abutments,  which  are  of  dressed  freestone,  are 
each  40  ft.  long,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
bridge  will  be  1,084  ft.  The  vertical  space  from 
the  bottom  plate  of  the  longitudinal  girders  to 
high-water  mark  will  be  on  the  north  side  33  ft., 
and  on  the  south  side  22  ft.,  so  that  there  will  be 
an  incline,  on  tho  whole  length,  of  11  ft.  The 
English  engineers  for  the  construction  of  the 
work,  which  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey, 
& Co.,  Bu-kenhead,  aro  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
PAnson.  Moat  of  the  plant  has  already  arrived, 
and  the  remainder  is  on  the  way  out.  The  work 
of  fitting  the  “ caissons  ” has  been  commenced, 
and  it  is  expected  the  bridge  will  be  completed 
about  October  next. 

Victona.—The  local  legislature  have  recently 
voted  50,O00L  towards  the  construction  of  bridges 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

Port  Phillip. — Mr.  George  Coppin  has  initiated 
a company  for  the  prosecution  of  deep-sea 
fisheries.  It  is  to  consist  of  100  shares  of  lOL 
each.  The  management  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
captain  of  a cutter  which  lately  went  round  the 
coast  prospecting  at  the  Government  expense. 
He  is  of  opinion  that,  on  capital  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  outfit  of  a vessel  and  gear,  he  would  be 
able  to  return  a very  handsome  profit,  as  he  be- 
lieves there  are  several  banks  in  close  proximity 
to  the  coast,  and  nearer  Port  Phillip  Heads. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  BLACKBURN. 

In  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood’s  Court, 
the  suit  of  Feildeni).  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Blackburn,  has  just 
been  decided.  The  suit  was  instituted  by  the 
plaintiff.  Sir  William  Feildcn,  hart.,  who  is  the 
tenant  for  life  of  Fenniscowlea  Hall,  which,  with 
its  park  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Darwen,  in  Lancashire,  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  allowing  the  sewage 
of  the  town  of  Blackburn  to  pass  into  the  stream 
called  Blukehum  or  Blakewater,  and  thence  into 
the  Darwen,  so  as  to  injure  and  be  a nuisance  to 
the  plaintifl’.  The  defendants,  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  a modem  system  of  drainage,  con- 
structed a main  sewer  which  now  empties  about 
^0  million  gallons  of  sewage  daily  into  the 
Blakewater,  the  natural  current  of  which  is  only 


about  200,000  gallons  daily.  The  Blakewater 
enters  the  Darwen  about  two  miles  above  the 
plaintiff’s  grounds.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that 
the  new  system  of  works  made  the  Darwen  much 
fouler  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  turning  it, 
in  fact,  into  a vast  open  sewer.  The  defendants 
denied  that  the  new  drain  had  made  matters 
worse  than  they  were  formerly,  and  attributed 
the  increase  of  the  nuisance  to  private  drains, 
and  the  discharge  of  foul  and  greasy  water  from 
the  numerous  cotton-mills  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  They  also  urged  in  their  defence  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  land  for,  and  of  construct- 
ing, necessary  receptacles  for  the  deodorization 
of  the  sewage.  In  his  judgment  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor said  it  was  quite  clear  there  was  a nuisance 
to  the  petitioner,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  concentration  of  the  sewage  it  was  forced 
further  down  the  river,  so  that  the  nuisance  at 
the  point  complained  of  by  tho  petitioner  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He 
determined,  therefore,  that  the  defendants,  after 
the  2nd  day  of  November,  should  be  prohibited 
from  allowing  any  sewage  or  other  offensive 
matter  to  pass  from  their  main  drains  in  the  bill 
mentioned,  or  any  other  drains  under  their  con- 
trol, into^  the  river  Blakeburn,  to  the  injury  of 
the  plaintiff.  Defendants  were  ordered  to  pay 
costs,  but  liberty  was  given  to  any  parties  to 
apply.  The  result  of  this  trial  must  place  the 
corporation  in  a very  awkward  position,  bnt  it 
may  probably  lead  them  to  adopt  the  utilization 
system.  Indeed,  recent  law  decisions  are  likely 
to  settle  for  us,  perforce,  the  whole  question  of 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  whether  its  deodorization 
or  defecation,  and  its  application  to  land,  be 
profitable  in  a money  sense  or  not.  The  sanitary 
profit  will  bo  certain. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinhurrih. — New  barracks  for  the  Staff  of  tho 
City  Artillery  Militia  have  been  erecied  on  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  Easter -road.  There 
is  accommodation  for  twelve  staff-sergeants  and 
their  trumpeter,  with  their  wives  and  families — 
each  having  a separate  house,  containing  a room, 
kitchen,  bed-closet,  &c.  Tho  houses  form  a 
block  two  stories  in  height.  The  space  of 
ground  required  for  the  purposes  of  tho  barrack 
measures  about  an  acre,  and  is  of  a somewhat 
irregular  shape.  The  bouses  stand  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ground,  and  on  tho  east  aide  aro  tho 
stores.  A stone  wall  encloses  the  ground,  and 
at  tho  entrance-gate  is  a small  lodge.  The 
barrack  has  been  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  for  the  City  at  a cost  of  4,0001.  Mr. 
Cousin,  city  architect,  prepared  the  plans  for  tho 
buildings ; and  the  contractors  were, — mason, 
Mr,  Berry;  joiner,  Mr.  D.  Greig;  plumbers, 
Messrs.  Stewart  & Rae ; plasterer,  Mr.  Campbell ; 

slater,  Mr.  Anderson. New  premises  are  being 

erected  here  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
Branch,  one-half  of  which  is  nearly  completed  ; 
the  remaining  half  is  to  occupy  the  site  of  tho 
present  offices,  and  will  be  proceeded  with  so 
soon  as  the  new  portion  is  in  a fib  state  for 
occupation.  As  both  portions  of  the  elevation 
are  to  be  identical,  we  are  in  a position  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  design  as  it  will  appear  when 
finished.  The  building  is  situated  in  Hanover- 
street,  with  a return  to  Rose-street,  and  faces 
the  east ; the  northmost  portion  is  to  bo  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  bank,  and  the 
southmost  is  to  be  let  as  business  chambers. 
The  facade  is  of  three  stories,  the  centre  being 
placed  back  from  tho  street.  The  advanced 
wings  have  three-light  oriel  windows  rising  to 
the  height  of  the  first-floor  ; they  are  flat-headed, 
with  a balustrade  running  over  the  cornice. 
Against  the  projecting  wings  are  porches  sup- 
ported  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and  between 
these  are  two  windows.  Those  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  arched,  the  top  of  the  arch  being  filled 
in  with  the  nautilus  shell,  and  the  angles  of  the 
oriels  have  fluted  Corinthian  pilastera  attached  : 
the  first-floor  windows  are  flanked  by  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters,  with  pediments  over,  and 
and  at  tho  foot  of  each  of  these  windows  a row 
of  balusters  is  attached  to  the  wall.  The  second- 
floor  windows  have  moulded  architraves,  those 
over  the  oriels  being  divided  into  three  lights ; 
an  enriched  frieze  and  dentilled  cornice  finishes 
the  wall-head.  As  a work  of  art  this  structure 
has  no  claims  ; the  detail  is  stale  and  common- 
place.  Mr.  David  Bryce,  jun.,  is  the  architect. 

Leith. — This  town  has  been  noted  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  principal  corn-importing 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  now 


become  one  of  the  chief  flour-manufacturing 
places.  Five  extensive  flour-mills,  driven  by 
steam  power,  are  in  full  operation  daily,  and 
often  night  and  day,  and  yet  the  flour  produced 
is  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  may  bo  judged  ,of  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  mills  alone  is  capable  of  preparing  flour 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  inhabitants  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith.  To  the  mills  of  the  Messrs. 
Tod  a large  addition  is  now  to  be  made.  A new 
building  is  to  be  erected  iu  front  of  the  present 
mills,  with  the  frontage  towards  Commercial- 
street.  According  to  our  authority,  the  Scotsman, 
it  will  be  122  ft.  in  length  and  seven  stories  high. 
The  building,  which  will  be  somewhat  orna- 
mental, will  be  relieved  by  a wing  on  each  end, 
having  on  the  ground-floor  rustic  pilasters,  and 
round  arched  windows  20  ft.  in  height.  On  theupper 
stage  there  will  be  pilasters,  with  entablature 
and  pediment,  the  top  being  finished  at  the  same 
level  as  tho  attic  story  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  A part  of  the  building  will  bo  fire- 
proof, and  the  different  divisions  isolated  from 
each  other  by  walla  extending  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof.  The  new  and  old  portions  of  the 
mills  will  be  connected  by  iron  bridges.  Another 
engine  of  dOO  horse-power,  and  twenty-seven 
pairs  of  atones,  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  new 
premises,  bringing  up  the  steam  power  of  the 
establishment  to  800  horse,  and  the  number  of 
stones  to  seventy-two  pairs.  In  connexion  with 
the  Messrs.  Tod’s  mills,  largo  grain-lofts  and 
flour-stores  are  to  bo  erected  at  the  back  of  the 
milts  on  a piece  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Prince 
Regent  and  Couper  streets.  These  lofts  and 
stores  will  be  110  ft.  long,  six  stories  high,  and 
will  contain  upwards  of  14,000  superficial  feet  of 
floor  space.  There  will  be  several  cart-entrances 
into  the  premises,  so  constructed  that  carts  can 
be  loaded  under  cover,  and  pass  out  without 
backing  or  turning.  An  iron  bridge,  spanning 
Couper-street,  will  connect  the  new  lofts  and 
stores  with  the  mills.  Other  blocks  of  ware- 
houses and  lofts  are  in  course  of  erection,  the 
floorage  of  which  will  exceed  10,000  superficial 
feet. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Necdhavi-marlcet. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
town-hall  has  been  laid  here.  The  design  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  the  material  is  white  brick, 
relieved  with  red  and  black  work.  Tho  building 
■ will  contain  a magistrates’  room,  entered  through 
a lobby,  on  the  ground  floor;  a residence  for  the 
policeman,  consisting  of  parlour,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery,  and  four  bedrooms ; a room  on  each  side  of 
the  lobby,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  a 
public  library  and  reading-room ; and  on  the 
first  floor,  entered  from  the  lobby  by  a wide 
staircase,  is  the  lecture-hall.  The  room  extends 
over  the  entire  frontage,  and  is  45  ft.  long  by 
27  ft.  wide  and  23  ft.  high.  The  roof  will  be 
open,  the  principal  timbers  being  shown,  shaped 
with  carved  spandrels  on  moulded  brackets 
springing  from  stone  corbels.  There  will  be  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  a 
smaller  room  opens  upon  the  platform,  for  tho 
use  of  tho  lecturer  or  performers.  The  room  is 
calculated  to  seat  300  persons.  The  contract 
for  the  work  was  taken  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  of 
Needham,  for  1,3001.  Mr.  Scopes,  bricklayer,  of 
Needham,  is  doing  the  brickwork. 

Worcester. — For  several  weeks  past  workmen 
have  been  engaged  putting  a new  roof  to  the 
butter-market.  The  work  is  now  completed  by 
Messrs,  Hemming  & Son,  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  architect,  Mr.  Rowe.  At  a meeting  of 
the  markets’  committee,  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
decided  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  lowering 
tho  fountain,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  201.  The 
present  alterations  will  cost  about  1,0001. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Session  of  ISGS-Gff 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  (the  29th  ult.),  at 
the  House,  in  Conduit-street. 

Tho  chair  was  taken  by  tho  president,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Edis. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  on  ballot 
elected  members  of  the  Association : — Mr.  G. 
Bird,  132,  King-street,  Hammersmith ; Mr.  C. 
C.  Hargreaves,  1,  Junction-road,  Kentish  Town  j 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Payne,  8,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  (Honorary  Secretary) 
reported  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
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had  on  the  previous  Saturday  visited  the  new 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  the  inspection  of  which 
had  afforded  them  much  satisfaction. 

A vote  of  thauka  was  passed  to  the  architects 
for  their  courtesy  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Spiers,  of  Oxford,  attended  and  stated 
that  he  was  requested  by  his  son,  who  bad 
received  the  travelling  scholarship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  his  architectural  designs,  to  lay 
before  the  Association  a portfolio  of  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany  and  in  Egypt. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Association  had  heard 
with  great  pleasure  that  one  of  their  members 
had  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  and  thanked 
Mr.  Spiers,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  for 
submitting  the  drawings,  which,  he  added,  bore 
testimony  to  the  zeal,  assiduity,  and  ability  with 
which  their  author  was  applying  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Riddett,  the  balance  of 
cash  in  .hand  from  the  funds  of  the  voluntary 
examination  class  was  transferred  to  the  library 
fund. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  result  of 
the  ballot  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  1866-67,  showed  that  the  following  gentle- 
men had  been  elected  by  a majority  of  votes  : — 

President,  Robert  W.  Edis.  Tice. presidents,  R. 
Phen^  Spiers;  Edward  J.  Tarver.  Committee,  G-.  H. 
Bircli,  J.  8.  Edraeston,  £.  B.  Ferrey,  H.  L.  Florence, 
Ernest  Lee,  C.  H.  F.  Lewes,  W.  Lonsdale,  J.  S.  Quilter, 
L.  C.  Riddett,  L.  W.  Ridge.  Honorary  Treasurer,  J. 
Douglass  Mathews.  Honorary  Solicitor,  Francis  I'ruefitt. 
Auditors,  C.  B.  Arding;  J.  A.  Bunker.  Curators  and 
Librarians,  L.  C.  Riddett;  W.  Frewer.  Honorary  Sec- 
retaries, J.  Donglass  Mathews  ; Rowland  PJumbe.  Regis- 
trar and  Collector,  William  Farthing. 

Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  subsequently  read  a short 
paper  “ On  Ornamental  Ironwork,”  in  which  he 
contrasted  ancient  with  modem  blacksmiths’  art, 
and  pointed  to  the  railway-bridge  at  Charing 
Cross  as  something  to  be  avoided  for  all  time. 
He  deplored  the  obstinacy  with  which  we  adhered 
to  the  old  forms  of  area  railiugs,  balconies,  &c., 
and  observed  that  the  former  represented  the 
menageries  of  wild  beasts  more  than  anything 
else  he  could  call  to  mind.  A fine  specimen  of 
ancient  ironwork  was  to  be  found  in  the  screen 
of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  was  all  hammered 
and  welded,  and  displayed  the  rose  of  England, 
the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the  harp  of  Ireland 
in  agreeable  combination.  This  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Nottingham,  and  was  said  to  be  made  from 
designs  supplied  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
system  of  screwing  and  riveting  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  ancient  welding  was,  he  thought, 
much  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  had  nob  only  spoiled 
the  appearance  of  ironwork  by  substituting 
“ fire-work  ” designs  for  really  artistic  concep- 
tions, bat  it  was  liable  to  dislocation  at  the  hands 
of  any  mischievous  person  who  might  experi- 
ment upon  it.  At  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, for  instance,  there  was  some  ironwork 
of  the  description  he  referred  to,  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  which  bad  disappeared,  owing  to 
the  substitution  of  screws  and  rivets  for  weld- 
ing. Mr.  Lewes  then  called  attention  to  several 
Bpecimens  of  ironwork,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
Paris  (at  Notre  Dame  and  elsewhere),  and  in 
other  continental  cities,  which,  he  argued,  con- 
trasted most  favourably  with  our  own.  He  con- 
cluded by  recommending  the  students  of  archi- 
tecture to  study  ironwork  more,  and  above  all, 
to  ignore  screwing  and  riveting. 

A member  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Lewes  in  deprecating  the  abominable  manner  in 
which  the  London  and  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  bad  contrived  to  carry  their  railway 
across  the  Thames  at  Charing  Cross.  The  iron 
bridge  put  up  there,  with  its  pillars  like  inverted 
pipe-stoppers  stuck  into  the  bed  of  a river,  was 
a perfect  disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  some  representations  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  company  on  the  subject.  It  was,  of 
course,  too  late  to  get  rid  of  the  piers  in  ques- 
tion, but  it  was  nob  too  late  to  ask  the  company 
to  direct  their  engineer  to  do  something  towards 
mitigating  their  hideous  appearance.  Surely 
something  might  be  done  by  resorting  to  the 
screwing  and  riveting  process,  which  Mr. 
Lewes  deplored  so  much,  to  give  the  cylin- 
ders the  appearance  of  pillars.  Something  orna- 
mental might  be  designed  and  affixed  to  the 
tubes  which  would  relieve  them  from  their  pre- 
sent hideons  appearance.  With  regard  to  area 
railings,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  in  Portland- 
place  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  substitute 
some  artistic  iron  work  for  the  dreary  succession 
of  menagerie  raiUngs  now  generally  in  use, 


which  looked  as  if  they  were  intended  to  keep 
cats  in  and  beggars  out. 

Mr.  Riddett  commented  upon  the  execrable 
character  of  the  Thamea-street  pattern-books, 
and  referred  to  the  screen  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Wells-street,  as  a creditable  example 
of  modern  ironwork. 

Mr.  Ash  was  inclined  to  attribute  a good  deal 
of  bad  ironwork  to  the  circnmabance  that  archi- 
tects were  themselves  careless  in  the  matter, 
and  that  in  their  specification  they  put  down  a 
round  sum  under  the  head  of  ironmongery,  in- 
stead of  insisting  upon  good  work  being  executed 
in  accordance  with  good  designs  supplied  by 
themselves. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Tarver,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  ironwork  was 
too  often  neglected,  and  that  cast  iron  was  too 
frequently  substituted  for  wrought,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  cheapness  of  the  former  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
Thames-street  patterns,  an  iron  founder  in  that 
locality  had  accounted  for  the  utter  absence  of 
artistic  taste  in  their  designs,  by  assuring  him 
that  the  great  difference  of  opinion  among  archi- 
tects as  to  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad, 
prevented  any  really  good  things  being  produced. 
As  a rule,  what  one  architect  called  tasteful  was 
denounced  by  another  as  vile.  Really  good 
specimens  of  ironwork  were,  he  thought,  to  be 
found  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Matthews  announced  that  the  first  ont-of- 
door  sketching  excursion  would  be  made  on  the 
7th  of  July, — the  locality,  Chislehurst,  Elenb. 


THE  ARCHITECT  THE  OWNER  OF  HIS 
PLANS. 

In  the  county  court,  on  Friday,  before  Mr.  J. 
K.  Blair,  judge,  Robert  Esdaile,  Harford  House, 
Fairfield-crescent,  Fairfield,  who  appeared  in 
person,  sued  Thomas  Mercer,  architect,  40, 
Church-street,  for  the  detenue  of  certain  plans 
and  specifications  of  property  for  which  the 
defendant  had  been  architect.  The  plaintiff 
stated  that  some  time  ago,  requiring  some  alte- 
rations of  property  in  London-road,  he  employed 
the  defendant  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications. 
After  the  work  was  completed  he  required  the 
plans,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  when 
any  question  of  drainage  or  repairs  arose.  He 
called  at  the  defendant’s  office  several  times, 
and  at  length  was  told  that  the  defendant 
declined  to  let  him  have  the  plans.  For  the 
defence,  it  was  contended  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  architect  to  retain  the  plans  he  made  as 
his  own  property,  unless  a special  contract  to 
the  contrary  was  made.  Sometimes  the  plans 
were  given  up,  but  merely  as  a concession.  Ho 
called  Mr.  Wordley,  architect,  who  confirmed  the 
allegation  as  to  the  custom  of  architects  retain- 
ing their  plans  as  their  own  property.  The 
owner  of  the  property  might  have  obtained  the 
plans  that  the  builder  worked  from.  The  judge 
nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  and  allowed  defendant 
his  costs. 


ACTION  FOR  WRONGFUL  DISMISSAL 
OF  SURVEYOR. 

On  the  13th  ult.,  in  the  Manchester  County  Court, 
was  heard  the  case  of  Nunn  p.  The  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, before  the  judge,  Mr.  £.  Oreus;  and  in  this  case  a 
jury  -was  impannellea ; the  queation  to  bo  considered  was 
one  of  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal. 

Plaintifl' conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Higgin,  bar- 
rister, appeared  for  the  defendants. 

The  town  clerk  and  Mr.  Austin,  the  late  assistant  to  the 
town  clerk,  attended  as  witnesses  in  the  case. 

The  plaintiff  was  surveyor  and  measuring  clerk  in  the 
offices  of  Mr.  J.  6.  Lynde,  who  is  the  Manchester  city 
surveyor.  He  had  in  the  course  of  hia  duties  to  measure 
up  all  the  works  in  the  new  townhall  in  Hulme,  a sub- 
district  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  a very  large  build- 
ing. These  works  were  originally  tendered  ^or,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  tenders  were  selected  as  suitable  in  amounts, 
i&c.  In  consequence  of  very  serious  errors  in  “ tbe 
quantities  ’’  prepared  for  tbo  work,  it  was  afterwards 
arranged  with  all  the  contractors  (with  the  exception  of 
the  excavators,  who  had  commenced  their  portionl,  that 
the  works  should  bo  measured  and  valued  according  to 
the  schedules  of  prices  fur  extra  works  attached  to  the 
tender  sent  in  in  the  first  instance. 

The  tradesman  chosen  to  do  the  plastering  and  painting 
died  before  the  building  was  ready  for  him,  ana  no  one 
could  tell  much  about  his  affairs,  and  tbe  administratrix 
to  the  estate  did  not  know  if  he  had  signed  a regular  con- 
tract for  the  job,  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  get  tbe  use 
of  it,  if  there  was  one,  it  being  mislaid  in  the  town  clerk's 
department.  It  was  also  not  clear  that  the  schedule  of 
prices,  a draft  copy  of  which  was  foand,  was  the  correct 


one,  as  there  were  many  discrepancies  in  it.  Plaintiff 
measured  the  work  along  with  a surveyor  for  the  widow» 
administratrix  to  the  estate.  The  latter  made  out  an 
account  for  her,  and  priced  the  work  according  to  the 
schedule  (of  which  contractor  had  had  no  copy)  found, 
and  plaintiff  ticked  off  those  prices  and  the  measurements 
in  the  account  when  it  came  in,  and  handed  it  to  the 
chief  surveyor  for  his  examination,  as  it  came  to  much 
more  money  than  the  original  tender  sent  in,  and  ha 
(plaintiff)  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  Plaintiff  was  brought 
before  the  surveyor’s  office  sub-committee  by  his  supe- 
rior in  office ; he  was  accused  of  allowing  too  much  mea- 
surements, was  not  allowed  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
del'ence,  and  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
the  corporation.  The  only  defence  was,  that  the  plaintiff 
had  acted  with  gross  carelessness  in  the  affair,  but  no 
proof  was  given  as  to  this  matter.  The  corporation  had 
themselves  made  oat  a second  account,  which  was  con- 
siderably (about  400L)  less*  than  the  first  made  out  by 
the  surveyor  for  tbe  deceased’s  estate,  and  paid  the 
widow  the  balance  due  to  her  as  stated  bt/  them  in  that 
account. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  ten  minutes  to  consider  their 
verdict,  which  was  for  the  corporation,  but  that  they 
should  pay  the  plaintiff  SI.  Ss.  for  two  weeks'  services  due 
at  the  time  of  his  dismissal. 

^The  case  lasted  nearly  three  hours. 


THE  MARYLEBONE  SURVEYORSHIP. 

In  reply  to  an  advertisement  in  our  columns, 
thirty  candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
Messrs.  Josiah  Webber,  H.  Saxon  Snell,  and 
Thomas  Goodchild,  were  recommended  by  the 
committee  as  most  eligible  for  the  post ; and 
ultimately  the  Board  elected  Mr.  Snell  by  thir- 
teen votes.  The  other  two  candidates  had  six 
votes  each. 


IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE  OF  LUCIFER 
MATCHES. 

I OBSERVE  in  the  Builder  of  last  vreek  a para- 
graph to  the  effect,  that  a Mr.  Gaillard  has 
lately  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  a new  process,  as  he  alleges,  of  making 
common  phosphorus  matches,  by  reversing  the 
ordinary  mode,  and  instead  of  steeping  the 
wooden  slips  first  in  sulphur  and  then  in  phos- 
phorus, he  plunges  the  match  first  in  phosphorus 
and  then  in  sulphur.  How  far  there  is  any 
novelty  in  this  will  bo  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  published  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Ai-ts,  for  the  year  18-45  : — 

“The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  C.  M* 
Barker  for  hia  improved  congreve  match.  Mr.  Barker’a 
improvement  consists  in  putting  a layer  of  Bulphnr  over 
the  combustible  composition,  instead  of  (as  formerly) 
putting  the  composition  on  over  tbe  sulphur;  so  that  it 
requires  a temperature  of  nearly  300°  to  ignite  the  match 
by  heat,  and  a greater  quantity  of  friction  than  those 
formerly  used.  Moreover,  the  match  is  not  affected  by 
damp.’* 

Large  numbers,  I know,  were  at  the  time 
manufactured  and  sold  regularly  in  the  shops  as 
a commercial  article.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster, 

We  have  since  received  a letter  to  the 
same  efiect  from  Mr.  Barker  himself.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  been  imposed  on. 


THE  BOMBAY  MARKET  BUILDINGS. 

Bitt,— A few  weeks  since  an  advertisement  appeared  in 
your  publication  inviting  parties  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
above  buildings,  the  price  being  limited  to  about  50,000i,, 
and  offering  premiums  for  the  three  best  designs. 

I am  credibly  informed  that  one  of  the  premiums  has 
been  awarded  to  a design  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was 
about  80,OOOL 

Is  not  this  a palpable  injastke  and  a manifest  breach  of 
faith  ? 

I may  mention  that  I have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
any  one  of  the  competitors,  nor  do  1 know  who  was  the 
fortunate  individual  in  whose  favour  the  rules  were  so  un- 
fairly infringed.  A Baueistbb. 


SHAM  SURVEYORS. 

Sib,— I do  not  think  your  correspondent,  “ B.  B.,''  goes 
far  enough  when  he  deplores  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
Burveyorship  of  sham  surveyors,  and  ascribes  them  to 
“ defects  in  our  public  health  laws,  that  require  no  stan- 
dard of  intellect  or  merit  ” in  the  candidates  for  an 
appointment  of  surveyor;  nor  do  I believe  he  is  right 
when  he  says  “ Boards  of  Health,  by  their  ipse  dixit,  can 
make  and  unmake  engineers.” 

I would  just  remind  “B.  B.,”  that  the  “Towns  Im- 
provement Clauses  Act"  of  18-17,  10  &,  11  Viet.  c.  31,  s.  7,  < 

provides  for  the  appointment  of  “ a person  duly  qualified,  k 
subject  to  the  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  \ 
Secretaries  of  State,  to  act  as  surveyor,”  and  tbe  11  & 13  { 


* This  was  occasioned  by  measuring  in  all  grounds,  and  I 
behind  all  skirting,  according  to  the  usual  mode  ofmea-  j 
anring  work  in  Manchester,  and  allowing  tilings  not  in  I 
« tlie  qnantitica  ” taken. 
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Viet.  c.  63,  B.  37,  will  not  allow  a surreyor  once  appointed 
by  a Local  Board  of  Health,  to  be  diBmisaed  without  the 
consent  of  the  General  Board  of  HetJth  in  London  ; but 
it  is  not  so  much  against  sham  surveyors  being  appointed 
to  tho  many  surveyorsbips  of  Local  Boards,  whether 
highway,  or  harbour,  or  health,  that  the  profession 
should  protest  (for  instances  of  incapables  being  so  ap- 
pointed form  the  exception  and  not  the  rule),  as  against 
the  mushroom  growth  of  self-styled  “ surveyors,”  or 
“ civil  engineers  and  surveyors,”  whose  intrusion  into  the 
profession  tends  to  lower  the  status  of  the  really  educated 
and  capable  roan.  In  our  provincial  towns  there  are 
commonly  found  men  of  no  special  education,— frequently 
men  whom  it  would  be  mere  gratuitous  courtesy  to  con- 
sider as  educated  men,  even  in  a very  moderate  degree, — 
who  affix  to  their  names,  “architect,  auctioneer,  and 
accountaut”  (suggestive  of  the  old  story  about  the  three 
t’s),  as  in  a local  instance ; or  “ architect,  surveyor,  and 
house  agent,”  as  in  another  instance;  or  of  a bankrupt 
builder's  clerk,  as  in  a third  instance,  who  Laving  made 
an  assignment  of  all  his  worldly  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  goes  away  to  America  or  elsewhere,  for  a few 
months,  and  suddenly  re-appears  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  “ Mr.  Jeremy  Diddler,  architect  and  civil  engineer,” 
on  his  door-plate.  The  time  of  barber-surgeons,  prac- 
tising hair-cutting,  wiggery,  tooth-drawing,  and  oiher 
general  surgical  operations,  has  passed  away,  and  no  roan 
may  now  hold  himself  out  improperly  to  tho  world  as 
“physician”  or  “surgeon,”  or  even  as  “attorney”  or 
“ solicitor,"  without  the  dread  of  a legal  prosecution  for 
his  impudence.  If  our  professions  are  of  equal  standing, 
importance,  and  responsibility  (as  I fearlessly  contend 
they  are),  with  those  of  law  or  medicine,  cannot  we  hedge 
ourselves  round  with  some  protective  legislation  such  as 
that  which  surrounds  them?  W.  L.  8. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I am  eorry  to  see  boildiBga  increase  in 
•yrliich  very  small  windows  prevail.  In  this  dull 
atmosphere  we  want  for  our  rooms  aU  the  light 
that  is  possible. 

On  a recent  visit  to  Holland,  I was  mnch 
struck  with  the  superior  look  of  their  modem 
residences  to  ours  (as  at  the  Hague),  a difference 
chiefly  attributable,  I think,  to  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  windows,  and  to  the  graceful 
curve  at  the  top  of  each. 

I must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  doors 
are  mnch  larger  and  handsomer  than  ours,  which 
is  a main  feature  in  the  aspect  of  a house.  The 
Dutch  ones  are  often  beantifnlly  carved  and 
ornamented.  In  regard  to  the  windows,  I can 
speak  from  experience  of  the  interior  being  as 
light  as  the  exterior  is  agreeable. 

I may  take  this  oppoi-tunity  of  making  another 
suggestion,  i.e.,  that  the  long  line  of  road,  known 
as  tho  Eoston,  New,  and  St.  Marylebone  re- 
spectively, should  be  planted  at  regular  intervale 
with  trees.  It  has  now,  since  the  Metropolitan 
railroadhasdiminishedthe  traffic, much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Boulevard;  and  the  planting  it,  as 
I see  has  been  done  near  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  would  complete  its  pleasant  aspect, 
and  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest  thoroughfares 
in  Town.  I am  aware  that  the  trees  might  be 
exposed  to  injury,  but  I, — and  I doubt  not  others 
who  live  in  the  vicinity, — would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  a custo- 
dian along  the  line. 

A Denizen  or  this  City. 


CHURCE-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Charlton  (Woolioicli). — St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Charlton  (the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
recently  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  bart.), 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  north 
and  south  chancel,  transept,  organ  chamber, 
vestry,  two  north  porches,  vestry  porch,  and 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building,  with  porch  in  tho  lower  stage.  The 
style  is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  dimensions  of 
the  church  are, — Nave,  SI  ft.  by  24  ft. ; aisle, 
14  ft.  2 in.  wide ; chancel,  35  ft.  by  24  ft. ; tran- 
septs, 17  ft.  by  19  ft.  each,  and  tower  11  ft. 
square  internally.  The  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  of  nare  is  60  ft.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches  on 
each  side,  and  the  chancel  is  similarly  separated 
from  the  transept.  Tho  clerestory  above  is 
pierced  with  ten  double-light  windows  on  each 
side,  with  traceried  heads,  and  the  roof  prin- 
cipals are  supported  on  Bath  stone  shafts,  and 
carved  capitals  and  bases.  The  aisles  and  tran- 
Bepts  are  lighted  by  three-light  windows,  with 
heads  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  the  west  win- 
dow of  seven  lights,  and  the  chancel  window 
of  five  lights,  have  traceried  heads.  The  tower 
is  of  four  stages,  the  lower  containing  the  south 
porch,  with  belfry  floor  over,  and  two-light  win- 
dows in  the  upper,  with  marble  shaft,  traceried 
heads,  &c.  The  church  is  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  interior  being  faced  with  Suffolk  white  and 
red,  and  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  in  bands, 


device,  &c.,  white  brick  arches  to  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  coloured  bricks  to  the  rear 
arches  of  doors  and  windows.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  with  curved  principals,  the  rafters 
being  exposed,  and  boarded  on  the  upper  face. 
The  chancel  stalls  are  of  oak,  and  the  other  seats 
of  deal.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork,  except  the 
oak,  will  be  stained  and  varnished,  The  paving 
to  the  chancel  is  to  bo  in  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles,  and  to  the  gangways  of  nave,  &c.,  of  blue 
and  red  quarries  laid  in  patterns.  The  tower 
(except  part  of  the  lower  portion),  and  spire 
will  not  be  commenced  until  the  church  is 
farther  advanced.  The  contract  for  tho  chnrch 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Abraham,  of  Poplar, 
at  4,8131.,  and  the  accommodation  is  for  n2)wardB 
of  900  adnlts.  There  are  no  galleries.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Wigginton,  of  Cornhill,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  is  being  carried 
on. 

Itchingfield.. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  having  undergone  a restoration; 
and  a south  aisle  has  been  added  to  it ; the 
whole  works  having  been  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  All  the  work  that 
was  old  and  could  possibly  be  preserved  has  been 
retained,  but  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  greater  part  of  the  north  wall, 
using  every  stone  of  the  old  Norman  work.  A 
new  decorated  east  window  has  been  inserted  in 
the  place  of  one  of  a debased  description,  the 
mullions  of  the  former  being  composed  of  bricks. 
Wherever  the  traces  of  Norman  windows  could 
be  distinctly  ascertained  they  have  been  pre- 
served, and  the  perpendicular  windows  of  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  have  been  inserted  in  the 
new  south  aisle.  The  church  has  been  reseated 
throughout  in  wainscot  oak,  and  the  high  pews, 
together  with  a west  gallery,  erected  within  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  have  been  removed. 
The  ceiling  has  been  repanelled  in  oak,  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  a small  piece  found  remain- 
ing. The  tower  has  been  repaired  and  pre- 
served, but  a shingled  spire  has  been  raised 
above  the  former  depressed  dovecot.  New  bells 
have  been  added  : there  is  now  a musical  peal  of 
five.  The  new  bells  are  by  Mears  & Co.,  who 
have  re-bung  and  entirely  refitted  the  three  old 
bells.  The  building  is  warmed  by  tho  system 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fitter,  of  Wolston,  near 
Coventry.  The  east  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  It  is 
of  three  lights,  the  left  hand  representing  the 
Saviour’s  Agony  in  the  Garden  ; the  centre,  the 
Crucifixion;  and  the  right,  the  Entombment.  The 
Norman  windows  in  the  chancel  contain  the 
figures  of  the  four  evangelists.  A small  [low 
decorated  window  of  two  lights  in  the  chancel 
represents  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.  These,  together  with  a small  Norman 
window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  tho  sub- 
ject of  which  is  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
are  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  Minton’s 
tiles  are  used  for  the  whole  of  the  church  ; the 
chancel  and  sacrarium  being  interspersed  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
were  Messrs.  Sharp  & Burstow,  of  Horsham. 

Tanghoume. — The  church  here  has  beeu  con- 
secrated and  re-opened.  The  new  bnilding  was 
commenced  about  eighteen  months  since,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  subscription  list  it 
was  decided  to  erect  only  the  body  of  the  chnrch, 
leaving  the  tower  and  spire  to  be  added  at  a 
future  period.  Tho  church  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  porch  on  the  south  side,  aisles  on  the 
north  side,  both  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  vestry 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  aisle.  The  walls 
throughout  are  built  of  flint  and  Bath  stone ; the 
entrance  doorways  are  moulded,  the  external 
archway  having  cusped  and  carved  spandrels. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  moulded 
arches  springing  from  circular  piers,  with  caps 
and  leaves.  Polished  granite  columns  with 
carved  capitals  and  brackets  support  the  panelled 
archways  separating  the  chancel  and  aisle.  The 
chancel  arch  has  some  of  the  mouldings  enriched 
with  carvings  of  passion-flowers.  All  the  roofs 
are  open  timbered,  and  have  arched  foliated 
braces  resting  on  carved  coibels.  The  chancel 
roof  braces  are  decorated  on  the  edges,  and  the 
spandrels  are  filled  in  with  tracery.  Longi- 
tndinal  arched  braces  are  introduced  in  the  nave 
and  chancel  roofs,  and  the  latter  has  a moulded 
plate,  with  wall-flower  carvings.  A contrivance 
for  ventilation  is  introdneed  in  the  roof  of  tho 
porch  over  the  doorway  to  the  nave,  and  assumes 
internally  the  shape  of  a double  arcbway,  with  a 
column  carved  and  moulded  between  the  arches. 
All  the  seats  are  open  benches  of  the  modern 
pattern,  those  of  the  nave  being  of  stained  deal, 
and  those  in  the  chancel  of  oak.  In  all  the  fit- 1 


tings  of  the  chancel  the  architect  has  introdneed 
a new  arrangement,  by  having  all  the  prominent 
parts  of  walnut,  French  polished,  the  subsidiary 
parts  being  in  wainscot  oak,  left  its  natural 
colour.  All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  rough 
plate  glass  in  various  patterns,  bands  of  yellow 

and  dark  gi-een  glass  being  introduced.  The 
churchyard  has  been  enlarged  by  gifts  of  land 
from  Mr.  Breedon,  the  lord  of  the  manor ; it  is 
enclosed  with  a flint  and  stone  wall,  -with  oak 
gates  on  tho  south  side  opposite  the  main  en* 
trance  to  the  church.  The  contract  for  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Reavell,  of  Windsor, 
at  the  sum  of  2,700(.  The  ironwork  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead.  Tbepaint- 
glazing,  and  staining  were  exeented  by 
Messrs.  Freeman  & Son,  of  Reading.  The 
reredos  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Woodman,  the  archi- 
tect. The  subject  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
carved  in  Caen  stone,  the  side  panels  being 
inlaid  with  coloured  marble,  and  supported  by 
six  columns  of  serpentine  marble.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Anstey,  of  London. 

Bo'Singstoke. — The  parish  church  of  Sherfield- 
on-Loddon  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service, 
after  having  been  closed  since  August  for 
restoration  and  repair.  Prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  the  whole  building  was  in  a 
moat  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  walls  bad  to  be  rebuilt,  while  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  were  decayed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  repair,  so  that  the  present  covering 
of  the  chnrch  is  entirely  new.  Four  square 
windows  have  been  filled  with  mullions  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  to  correspond  with  those 
already  in  the  chancel  and  nave.  Open  sittings 
of  stained  deal  havo  replaced  the  square  pews, 
and  the  space  thus  gained  rendered  possible  the 
removal  of  a low  heavy  gallery.  The  north  waR 
of  the  chancel  has  been  thrown  considerably 
further  back,  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  an  aisle 
and  vestry.  The  seats  in  this  aisle  and  in  the 
chancel  are  of  oak,  and  the  commnnion-table 
and  rails,  also  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  are 
of  the  same  material,  carved.  The  church  is 
paved  throughout  with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  there 
is  a new  font  of  Caen  stone.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Woodman,  architect. 

Berhij. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  district 
church  of  St.  James,  Litchurch,  has  been  laid. 
Tho  site  lies  at  the  top  of  Douglas-street, 
Osmaston-street.  Within  a few  yards  of  tho 
church,  the  parsonage-house  has  been  erected. 
Tho  church  will  accommodate  about  750  on  tho 
ground-floor  when  complete.  It  will  consist  of 
nave  71  ft.  long,  by  21  ft.  6 in.  wide ; north  and 
south  aisles  58  ft.  9 in.  long,  by  12  ft.  5 in.  wide, 
under  gable  roofs,  with  an  apsidal  chancel;  and 
a tower  and  spire  to  be  hereafter  added.  Tho 
building  will  be  entered  by  two  porches  at  its 
west  end,  the  font  being  placed  under  the  west 
window.  It  will  be  fitted  throughout  with  open 
benches.  Tho  aisles  will  bo  paved  with  black 
and  red  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  chancel  floor 
will  rise  two  steps  at  the  chancel  arch,  and  b© 
fitted  with  four  rows  of  benches,  and  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  Internally,  it  will  present  one 
window  at  the  extreme  east,  and  an  arcade  of 
three  windows  on  each  side,  with  shafts  of 
Derbyshire  spar.  The  lower  portion  of  the  apse, 
internally,  will  be  lined  with  encaustic  tile  in 
patt{Tn,  forming  the  reredos.  The  whole  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  inside  will  be  lined  with  Coxbench 
and  Eaton  stone,  in  bands,  worked  to  a smooth 
face.  The  nave  columns  will  be  of  blue  Ecking- 
tou  atone,  the  arches  of  Coxbench,  laced  with 
Eaton  stone,  the  spandrels  being  widely  pierced 
to  give  a light  and  open  effect  inside  the  church. 
Tho  columns  and  the  chancel  aisles  will  b© 
double,  with  banded  shafts  of  Derbyshire  spar. 
The  roof  of  tho  nave  and  aisles  will  be  of  open 
timbers,  wrought  and  stained.  The  chancel  will 
have  a barrel  roof  of  deal,  with  moulded  ribs, 
the  wall  plate  being  carved  with  ball-flower 
ornaments.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
Decorated,  the  apse  having  a continuous  arcade 
of  attached  shafts,  with  a vestry  on  each  side, 
showing  a smaller  arcade,  surmounted  with  a 
parapet  carved  in  diaper,  with  a terminal 
buttress.  The  windows  vary  in  design  from  the 
east.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  tiles.  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Huddlestone,  of 
Lincoln,  the  contractor. 

Gloucester. — A meeting  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
church  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  this  city,  has  been  held.  Plans 
had  been  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Medland,  Maberly, 

1 & Medland,  Messrs.  Jacques,  Mr.  F.  Niblett,  and 
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Mr.  H.  James,  and  these  having  been  minutely 
examined,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
Mr.  Monk,  M.P.,  requesting  their  advice  as  to 
the  plan  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  parish.  The  expressed  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  have  a church  free  from  unnecessary 
ornament,  and  with  unappropriated  seats,  open 
alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

Camlridgc. — The  roofs  of  the  chapel  and  organ 
chamber  of  St.  John’s  College,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  are  now  nearly  covered  with  Colley 
Weston  slates ; a slate  much  the  same  in  colour 
as  the  chapel  stone.  At  the  apse  end,  the 
parapet  is  on  : this  parapet  is  an  open  arcading, 
having  pillars  with  carved  caps  and  arches  j and 
the  buttresses  finish  with  a crocheted  pinnacle  ; 
all  this  work  takes  away,  what  seemed  at  first  a 
somewhat  lofty  pitch  of  roof.  The  chapel  ceiling 
will  be  of  groined  oaken  ribs,  and  the  inter- 
mediate work  of  the  groining  filled  in  with 
Scripture  subjects,  in  inlaid  work.  The  organ 
chamber,  which  stands  at  the  north  side  near 
the  apse,  will  have  a groined  ceiling  in  stone. 
The  tower  has  made  considerable  progress  : the 
lower  arches  are  all  turned,  and  the  tracery  of 
the  great  window  is  nearly  completed  : the  second 
story  windows  over  these  arches  and  window 
will  be  open  to  the  ante-chapel,  that  is,  as  high 
as  the  groined  wooden  floor  of  the  belfry. 
Carvers  are  busy  upon  the  outer  comice  of  the 
chapel,  also  upon  the  gargoyles,  one  of  which 
there  is  to  each  buttress. 

Redhill. — St.  Matthew’s  church  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  edifice  consists  of  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  transept,  chancel,  and  vestry, 
and  will  seat  about  800  persons.  There  are 
three  entrances.  In  the  interior  the  principal 
shafts  terminate  with  carved  capitals,  and  the 
roof  is  of  open  timber  work.  The  sittings  con- 
sist of  stained  open  benches,  and  the  aisles  are 
paved  with  red  and  black  Stafl'ordshire  tiles. 
The  pulpit  given  by  the  llev.  J.  Fry,  consists  of 
atone  carved,  the  book  support  being  a cherub, 
bearing  the  inscription  : — 

“ Behold  I bring  you  good  tidings.” 

The  body  of  the  pulpit  is  divided  into  panels  by 
small  dai'k  marble  columns,  the  central  panel 
showing  a carving,  the  subject  being  our  Saviour 
as  a Shepherd,  with  the  lambs  in  his  arms.  One 
feature  in  this  church  is  the  total  absence  of  all 
ornamental  painting  and  adornment. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Carlisle. — Mr.  John  Scott,  of 
this  city,  decorator,  has  just  filled  with  stained 
glass  the  windows  of  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  orders.  There  are 
three  two-light  windows  in  the  chancel  j and  in 
the  central  window  the  principal  designs  are 
placed.  These  are,  “ The  Taking  down  from  the 
Cross,”  and  “ The  Ascension,”  a symbolical 
lamb  occupying  the  central  circle  of  the  quatre- 
foil  window  above.  The  groundwork  which 
forms  the  setting  of  the  two  pictures  is  of  a 
floriated  character,  the  predominating  colours 
being  ruby  and  blue,  toned  down  by  an  inter- 
mixture  of  green.  The  designs  of  the  smaller 
windows  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  chancel 
are, — “ The  Miracle  at  Nain,”  and  “ Clirist 
healing  the  Blind  j ” ” The  Miracle  at  Cana,” 
and  Christ  stilling  the  Tempest.”  These  are 
much  smaller  groups,  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  medallion  pictures,  set  in  a floriated 
groundwork  similar  to  that  which  borders  the 
larger  designs. 

Jiishopstone  Church. — Mr.  William  Blackmore 
and  his  wife  have  placed  in  this  church  a painted 
window.  It  is  the  large  window  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  church  which  has  been  selected 
for  a memorial,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  win- 
-dowB  in  this  fourteenth  century  church,  it  is  of 
fine  tracery  of  the  Flamboyant  style.  A young 
artist  (Mr.  J.  T.  Lyon,  of  London),  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  was  selected  to  execute 
the  work.  The  three  lights  represent  the  three 
Christian  virtues, — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
They  are  each  represented  by  two  subjects,  one 
selected  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  from 
the  New.  Faith  is  represented  by  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  the  poor  woman  touching  the  hem 
of  the  garment ; Hope,  by  Moses  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  viewing  the  Promised  Land  in  hope,  but 
not  allowed  to  enter  it ; and  by  onr  Lord  as 
“ onr  hope,”  ascending  into  the  land  which  has 
been  promised  to  us.  Charity  is  represented  by 
the  Prophet  Elijah,  mialtiplying  the  meal  and  oil 


of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  by  the  woman 
who  showed  her  love  to  her  Lord  by  anointing 
his  head  with  ointment.  The  heading  of  the 
window  is  filled  with  angels,  bearing  scrolls. 

Benenden  Church. — This  church  has  just  re- 
ceived a stained-glass  west  window,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  by  the  tenantiy  on 
the  Hemsted  estate.  The  window  is  a mixture 
of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  and 
the  stonework  was  rebuilt  when  Mr.  Hardy 
restored  the  church  in  1861-62.  It  is  in  four 
compartments,  and  represents  two  Resurrection 
scenes ; the  first  and  second  compartments 
showing  the  women  at  the  tomb,  with  the  angel 
declaring  that  the  Lord  is  risen  ; the  third  and 
fourth  representing  onr  Lord  himself  with  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Hughes  was  the 
artist. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Brei\t/ord. — The  new  church,  of  which  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  the  autumn,  has  been 
opened  by  Archbishop  Manning.  The  church  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  about  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft. 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  about  320  persons. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Brentford  Railway  Station. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Jackman,  and  Mr. 
Adamson  was  the  builder. 

Whitby. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
at  Egtou  Bridge  has  been  laid.  The  new  build- 
ing is  intended  to  seat  600  persons,  and  the  cost 
will  be  1,6001.,  of  which  sum  about  1,0001.  have 
already  been  obtained.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  the  designs  having  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Hadfield  Son,  architects,  Sheffield. 
The  execution  of  the  work  has  been  given  to  the 
following  contractors  : — Messrs.  Barton,  Wilson, 
& Co.,  masons  j Mr.  John  White,  of  Whitby, 
joiner ; Mr.  G.  Anderson,  plumber ; Mr.  T.  H. 
Readman, painter;  and  Mr. Braithwaite, plasterer. 
The  edifice  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisle,  a semi- 
circular apex  for  the  sanctuary  and  cloister, 
connecting  the  new  with  the  old  chapel.  There 
will  be  a baptistery  at  the  entrance  end,  and  a 
loft  or  gallei-y  for  the  choir.  The  interior  will 
have  a wide  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles,  by 
a bold  arcade  of  five  openings  on  each  side,  with 
pillars  and  arches  of  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of 
coupled  rafters.  The  principal  front  will  be  to 
the  Egton  road,  having  a gable  with  bell  turret, 
aud  a circular- window  within.  The  exterior  will 
be  entirely  of  stone.  The  dimensions  of  the 
church  are, — length,  114  ft.;  width,  47  ft.; 
height  to  the  ceiling,  43  ft.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  already  made. 

Wolverhampton. — The  foundation  stone  has 
been  laid  of  a new  church  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Little’s-lano  and  Carribee-street,  in  the 
Stafford-street  district,  and  intended  chiefly  for 
the  Irish  who  dwell  in  large  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  town.  The  edifice  is  to  be  in  the 
Gothic  style.  It  will  stand  east  and  west,  and 
its  length  will  bo  about  100  ft.,  and  its  width 
about  50  ft.  The  exterior  will  be  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  the  windows  will  be  filled 
with  tracery.  It  will  have  an  apsidal  end,  and 
the  roof  will  be  open  timbered.  The  church  will 
consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  about  700.  In  addition  to 
the  church,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a presbytery, 
which  will  face  Carribee-street.  The  cost  of  the 
whole,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be  nearly 
4,0001.,  a considerable  portion  of  which  has 
already  been  raised.  The  erection  of  the  build- 
ings will  occupy  about  twelve  months.  Mr. 
Pugin,  architect,  furnished  the  designs.  Mr.  G, 
Heveningham  is  the  contractor. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stratford. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  Con- 
gregational chnrch,  Stratford,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  has  been  laid.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  of  London.  Underneath  there 
will  be  school-rooms,  so  that  the  chapel  itself 
will  be  reached  by  a flight  of  broad  steps,  ex- 
tending the  whole  width  of  the  front.  From  the 
basement  the  chapel  will  be  carried  np  in  a free 
Italian  style,  with  light  fluted  and  cut  stone 
columns.  The  cost  will  be  about  9,0001. 

Spilsby  (Lincolnshire). — A new  Congregational 
church  has  just  been  opened  here.  The  building 
is  GO  ft.  long,  37  ft.  wide,  with  side  walls  29  ft. 
high,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  250 
persons  on  the  ground-floor.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  white  brick  and  Ancaater  stone 
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dressings.  The  style  adopted  is  Italian,  The 
end  of  the  church  fronts  the  Hundleby  road,  and 
presents alargepedimented  gable, having araking 
cornice  with  cantilevers.  The  corners  are  formed 
by  rusticated  piers,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
large  semicircular-headed  window.  The  entrance 
to  the  chapel  is  under  the  window,  by  a project- 
ing porch.  The  pews  are  open,  with  circular- 
headed  bench-ends  capped  with  mahogany.  All 
the  internal  woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished, 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  coloured  in  appro- 
priate tints.  All  the  windows  are  filled  with 
ornamental  embossed  glass.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  vestry  and  school-rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  and  a gallery  above  the  vestibule,  pro- 
vision for  which  has  been  made,  as  soon  as  tho 
funds  of  the  congregation  will  permit : tho  total 
cost  at  present  is  about  1,0001.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  G.  P.  Kennedy  & R.  Dalglish,  of 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Sivers,  of  Spilsby,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  works,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
acted  as  clerk  of  works  under  the  architects. 

Bishop  Stortford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  for  Bishop  Stortford  has 
been  laid.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the  Gothio 
stylo.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Cowell,  of  London. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  47  ft.  by  28  ft.  The 
place  will  afford  accommodation  for  220  persons. 
The  chapel  is  to  be  built  of  white  brick,  with 
red  and  black  bands : the  front  wall  will  be 
coped  with  Bath  stone.  The  front  entrance 
doorway  will  be  of  stone,  and  will  project  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  to  admit  of  greater  depth 
for  the  mouldings.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance- 
door  there  will  be  a lancet  window,  and  over  it 
an  ’ornamental  three-light  window.  The  side 
windows  will  be  pointed,  and  have  red  brick 
arches.’  The  whole  of  the  arches  in  front  will 
be  relieved  by  red  and  black  bauds.  The  roof 
will  be  high  pitched,  and  all  the  exposed  timbers 
stained  and  varnished.  The  pews  will  be  circular 
in  form,  of  stained  deal.  The  pulpit  will  be  of 
Gothic  design.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  600Z., 
exclusive  of  the  site. 

Ore. — It  having  been  determined  to  erect  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel,  on  the  Vine  Farm  pro- 
perty, abutting  on  the  London-road,  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Elworthy,  architect, 
early  in  the  spring,  aud  the  tender  of  Mr.  F. 
Crittenden,  of  Ore,  was  accepted.  Tho  struc- 
ture will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  four 
windows  on  each  side,  and  two  in  the  front 
elevation.  The  inside  dimensions  are  41  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  affording  sittings  for  180  to  200  persons. 
The  roof  will  be  in  open  timber-work,  and  all 
the  interior  w’oodwork  of  the  chapel  will  be 
stained  and  varnished.  It  is  also  proposed  to  i 
substitute  a preaching  platform  for  the  old 
pulpit.  Underneath,  on  the  basement-floor,  is  a ' 
school-room.  The  estimated  cost  of  tho  new 
chapel,  exclusive  of  the  site,  is  450Z.  The  walls  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  a level  with  the  chapel-  I 
floor,  and  the  chief  stone  has  been  laid. 

Wolverhaynpton.  — The  Methodist  New  Con-  : 
nexion  Chapel  having  become  unsuitable  for  its 
purposes,  has  just  been  pulled  down,  to  make  ! 
room  for  a larger  structure.  The  new  ediflee  i 
will  be  in  the  Italian  style.  The  front  elevation  i 
consists  of  a portico,  with  Corinthian  columns  ! 
aud  entablature,  surmounted  by  a triple  window,  | 
with  geometrical  heads  aud  marginal  lights,  to  1 
bo  of  stained  glass.  These  windows  are  divided 
by  small  columns,  having  moulded  bases  and 
foliated  caps,  from  which  spring  circular  moulded 
heads.  On  either  side  of  the  centre  windows 
are  single  windows  of  similar  design.  The  upper 
part  of  the  front  is  finished  with  a moulded 
cornice,  from  which  rises  a pediment  over  the 
centre,  having  wings  on  each  side,  with  scroll 
terminals.  The  side  windows  of  the  chapel  are 
also  of  an  ornamental  character,  with  side 
margins,  and  double  centre  margins  for  stained 
glass.  In  front  are  a palisading  and  gates. 
Galleries  internally  extend  all  round  the  chapel, 
with  an  organ-gallery  at  the  far  end.  The 
interior  walls  are  divided  by  piers,  with  moulded 
plinth  caps  and  arches,  and  will  be  finished  in 
imitation  of  stone.  A deep  hollow  cornice  will 
run  round  the  ceiling,  and  there  will  be  orna-  j 
mental  ventilators  in  tho  centre.  The  wood-  I 
work  will  be  of  the  modern  style,  and  will  bo 
stained  and  varnished.  The  internal  measure  of 
the  chapel  will  be  65  ft.  long  by  41  ft.  wide,  and 
35  ft.  high.  There  will  be  two  schools  under 
the  chapel,  each  41  ft.  by  32  ft.  6 in.,  and  class- 
room, 20  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  two  vestries  will  each 
measnre  16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  the  larger  vestry 
20  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  plans  also  include  boiler- 
house  and  other  outbuildings.  Tho  chapel  will 
contain  700  sittings,  and  the  cost,  including 
warming  and  lighting  apparatus,  will  not  exceed 
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)0Z.,  exclusive  of  the  site.  The  architect  is 
Charles  Manton,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Elliott, 
[i  of  Wolverhampton. 

'orcst  of  Dean. — The  spire  of  Rnardean  Church 
ing  become  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular 
t a high  -wind  might  blow  it  down,  it  has 
D resolved  to  put  it  in  repair.  From  300Z.  to 

I.  will  be  required.  The  work  is  in  the  hands 
lessrs.  Pearson  & Son,  of  Ross,  and  the  scaf- 
ing  is  now  being  erected. 

Vate7'loo. — A new  Congregational  church  has 
u opened  hero.  The  building  consists  of 
rch,  63  ft.  by  48  ft.  j two  lecture-rooms,  3-1  ft. 
20  ft.  (one  arranged  for  dividing  into  two 
ries),  and  a minister’s  vestry;  and  tea- 
er  room  aud  heating  apparatus  in  the  base- 
it.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic, 
ly  treated,  with  reference  more  to  suitability 
purpose  than  to  strictness  of  style.  The 
s are  taken  np  with  buttresses,  and  two- 
t windows  with  cusped  heads,  qnatrefoil 
;rea,  moulded  labels,  and  carved  bosses.  The 
rcases  are  placed  at  the  two  front  angles  of 
building,  projecting  several  feet  beyond  the 
of  the  main  gable,  and  connected  together 
i vestibule,  with  moulded  and  carved  centre 
•way  and  gable  over.  The  church  has  an 
1 timber  roof,  the  ornamental  slating  finish- 
just  under  the  sill  of  a traceried  five-light 
low,  which  occupies  a great  part  of  the 
cipal  front.  The  main  gable  is  finished  with 
rved  stone  cross  ; and  at  the  junction  with 
of  the  staircases,  a stone  spirelet  rises  to 
height  of  about  90  ft.  The  walla  are  built 
shoddees,  or  parpoints,  of  a blueish  grey 
ur,  with  bands  of  red  stone  in  continuation 
he  window  sills,  arches,  (Sc. ; the  general 
sings  being  stone,  of  a bull’  colour.  The 
rior  is  arranged  for  600  persons,  in  open 
s.  All  the  timbers  aro  moulded,  stained,  and 
lished.  Mr.  Westmoreland  was  the  contrac- 
or  the  building;  Mr.  Price  for  the  gasfit- 
s ; Messrs.  Gray  & Davidson  for  the  organ  ; 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Jeffery  & Co.,  for  the  far- 
ing. The  cost  has  been  about  3,6501.  for 
building  proper,  including  seats  for  GOO ; and 
lecture-room  and  vestries,  walling  and  gates' 
and  furniture,  brought  the  amount  up  to 
OZ.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison. 
jcZ/orfl. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  here  has 
I opened  for  divine  service.  The  chapel  will 
about  700  persons,  and  the  schools  upwards 
00  children.  The  stylo  of  architecture  is 
entino  Gothic.  The  roof  is  panelled  with 
led  wood : the  seats,  which  are  all  open,  are 
stained.  The  free  seats  are  numerous.  The 
-ing  is  by  chandeliers,  and  there  are  stained 
} windows.  Mr.  Palgrave,  of  Westminster, 
the  architect;  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Joy,  Mr. 

II,  and  Mr.  Hinton,  all  of  Bedford,  being  the 
ractors.  The  following  notice,  according  to 
Bedfiird  Times,  was  put  up  at  the  commence- 
t of  the  works  : — 

Christopher  Wren  to  the  Workmen  employed  in  the 
ooildiug  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
lereas  among  labourers  and  others,  that  ungodly 
m of  swearing  is  so  frequently  heard,  to  the  dis- 
ir  of  God  and  contempt  of  His  authority ; and  to 
id  that  such  impiety  may  be  utterly  banished  from 
works,  which  are  intended  for  the  Service  of  God, 
he  honour  of  Religion,  it  is  ordered  that  profane 
ringshall  be  a suflicient  crime  to  dismiss  any  labourer 
lomea  to  the  call ; aud  the  Clerk  of  the  works,  upon 
icient  proof,  shall  dismiss  him  accordingly." 
lice,— The  above  rule  vrill  be  strictly  carried  out 
g the  erection  of  the  ^Vesleyan  Chapel,  St.  Mary’s, 
(fd.— By  order,  Robert  Palgrave,  architect. 
idoL,  Rovember  7,  1864. 


Ill  is  cell  anr  3, 

DRCESTEu  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 
first  excursion  for  this  year  took  place 
'nesday  in  last  week,  with  tho  accom- 
nent  of  brilliant  weather.  About  thirty 
9 and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  Eves- 
railway  station,  and  proceeded  in  car- 
8 to  visit  the  churches  lying  between  Honey- 
ae  aud  Evesham,  under  the  guidance  of 
Severn  Walker,  who  gave  a few  historical 
i,  aud  pointed  out  the  principal  architectural 
res  of  the  various  churches  on  tho  route. 
Mcursionists  were  hospitably  entertained  at 
lorton  Hall,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dixon  ; 
ifterwards  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Crown 
1,  Evesham,  under  tho  presidency  of  the 
H.  G.  Faussett,  rural  dean ; Mr.  Severn 
:er  occupying  the  vice-chair.  The  last  of 
excursionists  arrived  at  Worcester  at  about 
past  nine,  all  being  highly  delighted  with 
greeablo  day  they  had  spent. 


Bad  Smells. — One  pound  of  green  copperas, 
dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water,  and  poured 
down  a sink  drain,  will  effectually  destroy  the 
foulest  smells.  For  water-closets  on  board  ships 
and  steamboats,  about  hotels  and  other  public 
places,  there  is  nothing  so  nice  to  cleanse  with 
as  simple  green  copperas. — American  paper. 

The  Canterbury  Sueveyorship. — Mr.  John 
Green  Hall,  of  Winchester,  has  been  elected 
surveyor  under  the  local  Government  Act. 
Alderman  Collai'd,  who  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  Act,  was  a candidate,  bat  retired  previous 
to  the  election  as  he  found  tho  majority  of  the 
Council  opposed  to  his  election.  The  only  other 
candidates  were  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Varsall. 

Another  Tu.nnel  Project  fob  the  Chan- 
nel — Mr.  Hawkshaw  is  engpged  in  the  pn  • 
liminary  operations  necessary  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  a submarine  road  to  the 
Continent.  Borings  arc  now  being  mado  at  a 
considerable  expense  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dover,  and,  by  permission  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne ; and  in  the 
course  of  this  summer  explorations  will  be  made 
in  mid-channel. 

The  Scandinavian  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Stockholm. — This  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
15th  June,  at  noon,  in  the  presence  of  a vast 
nnmber  of  people,  who  not  only  filled  the  interior 
bnt  also  crowded  the  neighbourhood  to  a con- 
siderable distance.  Tho  structure  rises  between 
the  avenues  of  Carl  XIII.  “ Torg.”  The  prin- 
cipal building  covers  a space  nearly  half  as  large 
as  that  occupied  by  the  Exhibition  Palace 
erected  in  Paris  in  1855,  though  in  exterior 
decorations  it  cannot  pretend  to  compete  with 
either  the  Paris,  the  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Kensing- 
ton Exhibitions.  Tho  Scandinavian  Palace  of 
Industry  is  a wooden  building.  It  does  not  lay 
claim  to  any  architectural  beauty.  The  queen 
opened  the  exhibition  in  tho  name  of  the  king. 

New  Theatre  at  Brighton. — The  theatre  at 
Brighton  is  now  being  entirely  reconstructed, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  under 
whose  direction  the  new  theatres  at  Bath,  Not- 
tingham, and  South  Shields  have  lately  been 
erected.  The  former  arrangements  of  the 
interior  will  bo  removed,  and  the  auditorium 
reconstructed  upon  a new  plan.  Tho  width  of 
tho  “house”  throughout  will  bo  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  two  passages  on  either  side 
of  the  main  walls,  and  which  are  now  used  for 
entrances  to  the  pit,  gallery,  and  stage.  Tho 
new  pit  will  accommodate  above  500  persona. 
Tho  entire  capacity  of  the  auditorium  will  be  for 
about  2,000  persons.  The  prosceninm  opening 
will  be  30  ft.  wide.  The  height  from  the  pit- 
floor  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  will  bo  about 
42  ft.  From  tho  plan,  every  auditor  will  have  a 
view  of  tlie  stage.  The  iron  columus  sup- 
porting  the  box-tiers  are  intended  to  recede  on 
the  dress-circle  level,  so  that  there  will  be  two 
rows  of  stalls  with  an  uninteri-uptcdly  clear 
view.  The  upper  box  tier  will  also  be  thrown 
back.  Behind  the  curtain,  large  scene  docks, 
painting-galleries,  and  dressing-rooms,  are  al- 
ready in  course  of  construction. 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archjio- 
LOGiCAL  Society. — The  annual  excursion  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  Saturday  in  last  week, 
Lyme  Hall,  near  Disley,  tho  seat  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Legb,  having  been  selected.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  it  was 
augmented  by  a number  of  members  of  the 
Manchester  Society.  After  partaking  of  Inncheon 
the  party  proceeded  to  Lyme  Hall,  paying  a visit 
on  theii-  way  to  Lyme  Cage,  a curious  old  square 
tower,  which  forms  a prominent  feature  in  tho 
landscape.  Arrived  at  the  hall,  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  new  stables 
recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  stag  pond, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Darbysbire,  at  a cost  of 
about  lOjOOOZ.,  the  stone  being  obtained  upon  the 
estate.  Mr.  A.  Darbysbire,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Manchester  Society,  conducted  the  party. 
Having  superintended  the  more  recent  restora- 
tions of  the  hall,  he  directiid  attention  to  the 
moat  interesting  objects.  The  dining-room  and 
saloon  contain  some  specimens  of  Grinling 
Gibbons’s  carving.  Leaving  the  hall,  a number 
of  the  party  proceeded  across  the  moor  to  inspect 
the  “ Bow  Stones.”  They  consist  of  two  upright 
cylindrical  stones  inserted  in  a slab  of  limestone. 
Returning  to  Disley,  the  party  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  4,30.  Mr.  J.  Boult,  vice-president  of 
the  Liverpool  Society,  occupied  the  chair,  the 
vice-chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Booth,  pre- 
sident of  the  Manchester  Society. 


“ Manufacture  of  Builders’  Hardware.” — 
Messrs.  J.  Tyler  & Sons  claim  “ that  the  builders’ 
brass  work,  or  brass  foundry-ware,  has  its 
principal  seat  of  manufaotm'e  in  London.” 
Messrs.  Tyler  add,  “ We  do  a large  trade  ia 
sending  goods  to  Binnmgham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, pumps,  water-closets,  cocks,  &c.” 

The  Liverfool  Water  Supply. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Water  Committee,  tho 
engineer  made  some  comparatively  encouraging 
statements  respecting  the  present  supply  of  water, 
a matter  of  great  sanitary  importance  at  the 
present  moment.  He  said  that  the  rainfall 
during  the  previous  fortnight  was  3-047  inches, 
which  had  increased  the  stock  in  tho  Rivington 
Reservoir  by  358,000,000  gallons.  There  is  now- 
in  stock  at  Rivington  1,094,000,000  gallons,  being 
78,000,000  gallons  above  the  average  of  tho  same 
period  last  year. 

^REPAB.^.TIO^•S  FOE  BuiLDING  A GrEAT  BrIDGE. 
A raft  for  an  experimental  pier  for  the  Great 
Forth  Bridge,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  enable 
the  North  British  Railway  to  cross  tho  Frith  of 
Forth,  between  Blackness  and  Charleston,  about 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  was  recently 
launched  at  Burntisland,  in  presence  of  nume- 
rous spectators.  The  raft  consists  of  a mass  of 
parallel  logs  of  Memel  timber,  bolted  together 
on  a series  of  cross-beams.  It  is  80  ft.  by  60  ft., 
and  7 ft.  thick,  and  its  superficial  area  is  4,800  ft. 
Its  pnrposo  is  to  form  the  foundation  of  an 
experimental  pier,  the  frith-bottom  being  of 
silt,  which  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  120  ft. 
It  is  thought  that  by  giving  this  broad  platform 
or  rest  to  the  structure  a secure  foundation  may 
be  obtained  even  on  that  slimy  bottom,  and  on 
the  success  of  the  first  pier  so  founded,  the  hopes 
of  the  bridge  may  be  said  to  rest.  The  mooring 
of  the  raft  will  be  effected  by  two  barges  of  700 
tons  burden,  fitted  inside  as  dwellings  for  tho 
workmen,  and  the  decks  being  a platform  for 
materials.  After  the  raft  is  moored,  the  masonry 
will  be  proceeded  with,  and,  as  the  work  goes 
on  and  the  platform  settles  down,  the  walls  of  a 
caisson  will  be  carried  up,  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  When  the  silt  is  reached  by  tho  gradual 
depression  of  the  raft,  the  cylinders  will  be 
loaded  with  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  about  2^ 
times  the  ultimate  weight  of  the  bridge  upon 
the  pier,  so  as  to  press  tho  foundation  into  the 
silt,  and  also  to  secure  a perfectly  horizontal 
position.  The  Forth  Bridge,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bouch,  of  Edinburgh, 
C.E.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  half  a mil- 
lion, will,  should  it  be  carried  out,  be  2i  miles 
long.  It  will  be  a lattice  girder  bridge,  resting 
on  sixty-ono  piers,  and  with  four  great  spans  of 
500  ft.  each,  which  will  be  125  ft.  above  high- 
water-level  in  tho  centre. 

Fire  at  the  High-level  Bridge,  New- 
castle.— An  alarming  and  extensive  fire  has 
occurred  in  Newcastle,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  destruction  of  tho  High-level 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Tyne  from  Newcastle  to 
Gateshead,  and  has  resulted  in  a loss  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  property.  The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  was  a flour-mill  on  the 
Quayside,  a largo  portion  extending  under  the 
bridge.  The  High-level  Bridge  spans  the  river 
in  two  divisions,  tho  upper  one  being  used  by 
the  North-Eastern  Company,  and  the  lower  by 
foot  passengers  and  vehicles,  and  a hose  was 
immediately  laid  along  the  latter,  the  framework 
of  which  is  ii-on,  with  a timber  and  asphalt 
flooring.  But  before  this  could  be  done  the 
flooring  caught  fire,  and  the  asphalt  became 
ignited,  and  poured  down  a melted  torrent  into 
tho  burning  mill  beneath.  Tho  mill  was  entirely 
gutted,  and  the  machinery  inside  destroyed.  In 
the  meantime  locomotive  tenders  were  dragged 
along  the  railway  above,  and  the  water  pumped 
out.  The  asphalt  flooring  was  also  dug  up,  and 
the  connexion  cut  between  tho  north  and  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge.  By  these  means  the 
fire  was  subdued.  The  damage  done  to  the 
can’iage-way  and  footpaths  is  estimated  at  about 
3,OOOZ.  or  3,000Z.  Much  of  the  ironwork  is  in- 
jured, while  one  of  the  stone  piers  is  also  seriously 
damaged.  Should  the  pier  require  to  be  rebuilt 
aud  the  iron  replaced,  the  loss  to  tho  railway 
company  will  be  very  great.  Tho  bridge  has 
since  been  examined  by  the  railway  company’s 
engineers,  and  they  have  certified  that  it  is 
“perfectly  safe;”  but  the  lower  level  will  neces- 
sarily be  closed  for  traffic  until  the  damage  has 
been  repaired,  and  the  old  Tyne  Bridge  will  thus 
prove  useful  before  it  gives  place  to  the  new 
swing-bridge.  The  damage  done  by  tho  fire  is 
estimated  from  25,OOOZ.  to  30,000Z. 
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ANTiquARiAJJ  Discoveey  in  Carlinwark  Loch, 
Casile  Douglas.  — A riveted  brass  cauldron, 
containing  a large  assortment  of  antique  armour 
and  armourers’  tools,  lias  been  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  Carlinwark  Locb,  according  to 
the  Ihtmjries  Herald.  They  are  thought  to  be  as 
old  as  about  the  year  1300  5 and  it  is  matter  of 
history  that  Edward  I.,  when  in  possession  of 
Galloway,  had  a camp  in  the  Fir  Island,  on  this 
loch  or  lake,  and  the  remains  of  a camp  have 
been  found  in  it. 


The  Amathonte  Vase. — The  famous  vase  of 
Amathonte  has  reached  Paris.  As  the  weight  of 
this  monster  work  of  art  is  not  less  than  15,000 
kilogrammes  (33,0601b.  English),  it  is  hoped 
that  its  landing  may  be  effected  by  means  of  one 
of  the  cranes  used  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay  to  raise 
blocks  of  stone.  The  diameter  of  the  vase  is 
3m.  5c.  (9  ft.  10  in.),  and  the  height  2m.  25c. 
(6  ft.  6 in.).  It  has  been  sculptured  out  of  a 
single  block.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Togiio  at 
the  summit  of  a hill  1,500  ft.  in  height,  and  in  a 
piece  of  ground  over  which  are  scattered  the 
ruins  of  the  Amathonte,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Lamala. 


The  Thames  Purification  Bill. — This  Bill 
has  been  reprinted  as  altered  in  committee. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure,  as  regards  Wind- 
sor, Eton,  and  the  Farnham  Royal  district,  have 
got  the  following  clause  inserted: — “Provided 
also  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
authorise  the  company  to  execute  any  works,  or 
take  any  of  the  lands,  in  Windsor,  Eton,  or 
Farnham  Royal,  shown  on  these  plans.”  The 
Bill  has  gone  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Its 
operation  is  limited  to  the  treatment  and  diver- 
sion of  the  sewage  of  Oxford,  Abingdon,  King- 
ston, Richmond,  Twickenham,  Islewortb,  and 
Brentford. 


Beds  Abch.eological  and  Architectural 
Society. — The  annual  public  meeting  of  this 
Society  has  just  been  held ; Mr.  C.  L.  Higgins 
in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges  read  a 
paper  on  “ Chicksands  Priory;”  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Eacott  one  on  “Ancient  Saxon,  Norman-Saxon, 
and  Early  English  Translations  of  the  Bible  before 
Wyclif;”  and  the  Rev.  W.  Monk  one  on  “ The 
Importance  of  preserving  Ecclesiastical  Monu- 
ments.” 


Tee  new  Buildings  at  Dulwich  College. — 
The  new  bnildings,  the  chief  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  26ch  ult.,  will  comprise  schools, 
official  residences,  playgrounds,  (kc.,  and  occupy 
upwards  of  30  acres.  The  governors  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  out  the  work  only  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  largo  sums  in  compensa- 
tion from  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and 
Brighton  Railway  Companies,  for  land  taken  by 
them  through  the  estate  of  the  College.  The 
new  buildings,  which  are  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  will  be  in  the  Northern  Italian 
style,  the  materials  principally  of  coloured  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  with  necessary  ornamentations. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  structure 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.W.  Downs,  of  Southwark, 
builder. 


Exports  of  Coal. — The  exports  of  coal,  cul 
"hud  cinder  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  t 
four  months  ending  April  30,  reached  2,915,6 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,637,795  tons  in  1 
corresponding  period  of  1865,  and  2,674,049  tc 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1864.  The 
crease  was  principally  to  Russia,  France,  Spa 
Italy,  and  other  Continental  markets,  the  imi 
nence  of  war  having  no  doubt  caused  a brisl 
demand.  Franco,  which  is  still  our  larg 
customer,  took  in  the  four  months  no  less  tt 
576,471  tons,  as  compared  with  501,030  tons 
the  corresponding  period  of  18G5,  and  492,'! 
tons  in  the  first  four  months  of  1864.  The  tc 
value  of  the  coal,  culm,  and  cinder  exported 
the  four  months  of  1866  reached  1,494,38 
against  1,280,1631.  in  1865,  and  1,267,4871. 
1864. 


The  Toreshire  Fine-Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition. — Arrangements  are  now  nearly 
complete  for  the  Fiue-Arts  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, at  York.  Tho  guaranteed  fund  amounts 
to  7,OOOZ.,  and  two-fifths  of  this  amount  have 
been  paid  up.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Atkinson  & Tamer,  and  has  since  been 
erected.  In  the  various  spaces  between  the 
framings  in  the  front  are  being  placed  carvings, 
allegorical  paintings,  &o.,  and  in  other  parts  are 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Yorkshire.  The  external  panel  plastering 
and  decorations  are  in  tho  hands  respectively  of 
Mr.  Rawlings  and  Mr.  Worthington.  The  exhi- 
bition, it  is  expected,  will  be  open  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  has  promised  to  attend  the  open- 
ing ceremony. 


The  New  Baths  for  Croydon. — The  swim- 
ming-bath has  been  completed.  The  large  bath- 
room is  decorated.  The  bath  is  GO  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  with  a depth  at  one  end  of  3 ft.  8 in.,  which 
is  gradually  increased  to  5 ft.  6 in.  The  sides 
are  fitted  with  glazed  tiles,  edged  with  blue. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  Accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  twenty-one 
bathers.  The  roof  is  of  open  timbers.  The 
water  will  be  supplied  direct  from  tho  condenser 
of  the  engines,  at  the  works  in  Surrey-street, 
and  is  so  managed  that  it  can  be  heated  to  any 
temperature.  Tho  private  baths — nine  in  num- 
ber— are  fitted  with  modern  appliances  for 
turning  on  hot  or  cold  water.  The  hot  water 
will  he  supplied  from  a self-acting  boiler,  situated 
at  the  west  side  of  the  building.  Separate 
compartments  are  made  for  male  and  female 
bathers. 


Marsh  Fevers  diminished  by  Increased 
Density  of  Population. — Some  curious  facts 
and  theories  respecting  intermittent  fevers  have 
been  brought  into  reconsideration  by  the  demo- 
litions in  Paris,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Socitty  of  Arts.  Dr.  A.  Tripier,  of  Paris, 
has  taken  np  the  question,  and  quotes  from  a 
work  by  M.  de  Toumon,  prefect  of  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  M.  de  Tour- 
non,  from  a consideration  of  the  state  of  health 
in  Rome  and  other  cities,  and  the  sanitary  in- 
fluence of  the  Pontine  and  other  marshes  about 
Rome,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  you  pass, 
almost  insensibly,  from  a healthy  portion  of  a 
city  to  one  quite  the  reverse,  but  tho  danger 
invariably  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  habitations.  “ I recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,”  says  M.  Toumon; 
“ these  remarkable  facts,  that  the  miasma  gives 
way  in  the  presence  of  the  agglomeration  of  the 
buildings  3 that  the  closer  they  are  together  the 
less  are  its  effects  j and  that  the  centre  of  a town 
presents  the  maximum  of  security.  Moreover, 
whenever  a village  begins  to  be  depopulated,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  the  malaria  first  attacks 
its  outer  parts,  advances  as  the  houses  are 
emptied,  lays  siege  to  the  inhabitants,  pursues 
them  towards  the  centre,  where  it  attacks  them 
when  they  are  too  much  diminished  in  numbers 
to  repel  the  germs  of  death  by  congregation.” 
Dr.  Colin,  formerly  professor  in  the  French 
School  of  Medicine,  has  likewise  studied  the 
subject  at  Rome,  and  adopts  M.  Toumon’s  view 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  density  of  popu- 
lation on  the  fevers  produced  by  malaria.  Dr. 
Tripier  agrees  with  them  as  regards  malarial 
fevers,  but  adds  that  however  density  of  popu- 
lation may  be  good  against  the  influence  of 
intermittent  fevers,  it  is  certainly  not  so,  but 
precisely  the  contrary,  as  regards  the  greater 
number  of  other  pestilential  diseases. 


Architectu’re,  University  College. — The 
following  is  the  list  of  prizemen  and  those  com- 
mended, for  session  1865-66  : — Architecture; 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis. — Fine  Art,  First  Year’s 
Course. — Prize,  Alfred  Henry  Paget,  of  Leicester. 
Certificate,  2,  G.  W.  Ballieat,  of  London.  Con' 
struction,  First  Year’s  course. — Prize,  G.  W. 
Ballisat,  of  London.  Certificates,  2,  Alfred 
Henry  Paget,  of  Leicester;  3,  H.  J.  Benham,  of 
London.  Fine  Art,  Second  Year’s  Course.- 
Silver  Medal,  Lewis  Solomon,  of  London ; 2nd 
prize,  Thomas  Batterbury,  of  Totteridge.  Cer. 
tificate,  3,  Percy  Oakden,  of  Tasmania.  Con. 
struction,  Second  Year's  Course.  Silver  medal, 
Percy  Oakden,  of  Tasmania ; 2nd  prize,  E.  M. 
Whitaker,  of  London.  Certificate,  3,  Lewis 
Solomon,  of  London.  The  prizes  were  distributed 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  “ Donaldson” 
medals  were  this  year  for  tho  first  time  awarded. 


The  Ely  Surveyorship. — The  local  Board 
Health  have  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  grou 
that  their  surveyor  has  saved  money  to  t 
Board  by  practising  as  strict  economy  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  t 
works  in  a high  state  of  efficiency,  to  advai 
the  surveyor’s  salaiy  to  150Z.  per  annum. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  — At  _ 
usual  weekly  meeting,  the  report  from  1 
RKrpBfn  fIr»mTnit.tfiR_  Rnbmittiner  a nlan  of  Pi 


Streets  Committee,  submitting  a plan  of  Pi 
bury  Park,  showing  the  proposed  arrangemi 
of  building  sites  in  the  twenty  acres  which  ' 
Board  are  empowered  to  dispose  of  for  build: 
purposes,  and  recommending  the  Board  to 
prove  of  the  same,  was  further  considered.  ] 
Savage  moved  as  an  amendment,  “ That,  id 
much  as  the  Board  have  limited  their  puroh 
of  the  land  for  the  puipose  of  Finsbury  Park 
120  acres,  instead  of  taking  the  250  acres  aut 
rised  by  the  20  & 21  Yict.,  cap.  150,  no  port 
of  the  land  so  taken  be  let  or  sold,  but  that 
whole  be  devoted  for  the  health  and  recreat 
of  the  public.”  After  some  discussion, 
amendment  was  put  and  lost,  the  numt 
being — for  the  amendment,  17  j against  it, 
The  original  motion  was  then  pub  and  carried 


The  Drainage  of  St.  Leonards. — At  the ' 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  St.  Leonards’  comi 
sioners  there  was  presented  Mr.  Bazalgette’s 
port,  with  plans  for  a new  and  independent  e 
tern  of  drainage  and  outfall  for  their  district.  . 
Bazalgette  recommends  that  a pipe  should 
carried  outside  the  parade  wall,  from  the  ar 
way  to  the  end  of  West  Marina;  thence  ale 
the  roadway  nearly  to  the  railway  arch  acr 
the  roadway.  Atumtothe  south-east  willrei 
some  waste  land  on  the  beach,  and  here  it  is  { 
posed  to  erect  a covered  reservoir,  from  wh 
the  Bew.age  will  be' discharged  by  night  and  dur 
the  ebb  tide,  so  as  to  carry  it  away  in  the  dii 
tion  of  Beachy  Head.  The  cost  was  estimatec 
5,000Z.  The  plans  met  with  nearly  unanim 
approval,  and  after  their  adoption  the  clerk  ^ 
instrocted  to  issue  the  usual  notice  to  landown 
&c.  In  connexion  with  the  now  intercept 
sewer,  it  was  also  resolved  to  widen  the  Par 
along  the  western  portion  at  a cost  of  2,000Z. 


Society  for  improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  has  been  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The  report, 
which  was  voluminous,  stated  that  the  demoli- 
tion now  going  on  amongst  the  dwellings  of  tho 
labouring  classes  was  assuming  features  of  great 
importance,  the  railway  Bills  before  Parliament 
in  the  present  session  alone  proposing  to  destroy 
16,000  houses,  whilst  all  the  London  model 
lodging-houses  combined  aflbrded  accommoda- 
te 8,798  persons  only.  Dwellings  of  the  kind 
advocated  by  the  Society  were  more  required  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  and  a society  had  been 
formed  called  the  “ Operatives’  House-building 
Company  (Limited),”  and  a prospectus  had  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
suitable  sites  and  erecting  buildings  in  London. 
Tho  report  also  alluded  at  great  length  to  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  in  the  provinces, 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  gratefnl  terms  the  munificent  donation 
of  Mr.  George  Peabody  for  improving  the  dwell 
ings  of  the  poor,  and  also  Miss  Adeline  Cooper’s 
exertions  in  the  same  cause.  The  mortality 
during  the  past  year  of  dwellers  residing  on  the 
property  of  this  Society,  which  gives  accommo- 
dation to  1,678  persons,  had  been  only  28,  or  16 
per  cent.,  and  twelve  of  these  were  children 
under  eight  years  of  age.  The  report  concluded 
with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  benevolent  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  this  Society,  to  enable  it 
to  still  further  extend  its  benefits. 


TENDERS 


For  New  Hotel  at  the  Leeds  Central  Bailwaj  Sfal 
for  the  Great  Northern  Hallway  Company.  Mei 
M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son,  architecte.  Quantities  suppliei 
Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  : — 

Hall  & Co 

Kirk  & Parry  

JobnKirk 

Beauland 

Farrell  

Mill 

Booihman  & Broomhead... 

Shafto  (accepted)  


..  £35,000  0 0 
..  35,050  0 0 
..  33,678  0 0 
..  32,997  0 0 
..  32,700  0 0 
..  32,660  0 0 
..  31,957  0 0 
..  31,250  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  Colei 
street.  Mr.  F.  H.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities 
plied  by  Mr.  A.  Peebles:— 

Geddes  £1,285  0 0 

Mofter  973  0 0 

Ennor 768  0 0 

For  New  Church,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  Mr 
Newton,  architect : — 

Dove ...£12,010  0 0 

Howell 11,990  0 0 

, Piper  & Wheeler  10,848  0 0 

Myers  10,667  0 0 

Clemenee 10,460  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 9,850  0 0 


For  a block  of  four  almshouseB  in  the  Magdalen-i 
Exeter,  for  Palmer’s  Charity.  Messrs.  II.  & W.  ^ 
architects 

Luscombe £900  0 0 

Moass  Sl  Son 693  0 0 

Kensbole  837  0 0 

Stafford  (accepted) 764  0 0 
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Arcliiieciure  at  AlimedahaA,  the  Capital  of 
Goozcrat,  Western  India. 

IR  BARTLE 
F R E R E , the 
present  Governor 
of  Bombay,  took 
an  excellent  step, 
when,  in  1865,  he 
led  several  of  the 
leading  members 
of  the  European  and  native 
community  there  to  form 
themsolvea  into  a committee 
for  the  illustration  of  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Western  India.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years 
the  Government  of  Bombay 
has  formed,  at  its  own  expense,  very  costly  and 
extensive  collections  of  photographs  and  engi- 
neering drawings  of  portions  of  the  magnificent 
architecture  with  which  that  Presidency  and 
the  territories  bordering  on  it  abound.  The 
majority  of  these  buildings  are  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  have  never  been  drawn  or  engraved, 
though  many  of  them  are  beautiful  and  very  ; 
original.  These  collections  have  been  placed  at  ’ 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  together  with 
other  materials  to  bo  procured,  with  the  view  ' 
to  their  publication  in  a series  of  volumes.  The 
expense  of  bringing  out  illustrated  works  of  this 
description  being  necessarily  so  heavy,  that  even 
if  sold  at  cost  price  they  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
public,  certainnativegentlemen  nobly  volunteered 
for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  to  promote 
the  adaptation  of  its  artistic  treasures  to  modern 
reqnirements,  each  to  take  one  volume  under  his 
patronage,  and  to  contribute  1,000Z.  towards  its 
publication,  The  materials  for  three  volumes 


reached  England  last  year,  and  are  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle- 
street,  under  the  gratnitoua  editorship  and 
supervision  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  of  the  Bombay 
Civil  Seiwice,  who  has  also  presented  the 
historical  and  descriptive  text  relating  to 
Ahmedabad,  ably  written  by  himself.  Two  of 
the  volumes  are  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Premchund  Raichund,  and  the  third  is  under 
that  of  Mr.  Kursondas  Madhowdas.  The  book 
now  before  us,  a magnificent  volume,  seta  forth 
the  architecture  of  Ahmedabad,  and  comprises 
a historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
province,  with  description  of  the  buildings  at 
Ahmedabad,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  as  already 
mentioned ; Architectural  Notes  by  Mr.  Jas- 
Fergusson;  2 maps,  22  wood  engravings,  and  no 
less  than  120  photographs  of  the  buildings.* 

The  volumes  about  to  follow  are  on  “ The 
Architecture  of  Beejapoor,  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency.” Photographed  by  Colonel  Biggs  and 
Major  Loch.  And  ” Architecture  in  Dharwar 
and  Mysore.”  Photographed  by  Dr.  Pigou^ 
Mr.  A.  C.  B.  Neill,  and  Colonel  Biggs. 

Ahmedabad  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  the  last  450 
years  has  been  the  capital  of  Goozerat,  ranking 
next  to  Bombay  in  Western  India  in  importance 
and  size.  Goozerat  is  about  equal  to  Great 
Britain  in  extent ! Bounded  on  nearly  three  of 
its  sides  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  gulfs  opening 
out  of  it,  the  coasts  of  Goozerat  form  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  India  known  to  the  ancients. 
Its  merchants  now  are  among  the  most  en- 
lightened and  wealthy  in  India.  Its  early  his-  . 
tory  is  remarkable  and  interesting,  but  we  may 
not  attempt  to  enter  upon  it,  beyond  a quotation, 
from  Mr.  Hope’s  sketch,  concerning  the  Jains, 
who  take  an  early  place  in  Goozerat  history,  and 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a most  ancient  sect, 
the  sect  of  Jaina,  analogous  to  the  Buddhists, 
whoso  chief  peculiarities  are  a tenderness  for 
animal  life,  and  the  substitution  of  twenty-four 
Teerthunkers,  or  saints,  who  have  attained  final 
reunion  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  Sakya 
Mooni,  whom  alone  the  Buddhists  recognise  as 
their  mortal  teacher.  “ Mahavira,  the  last  of 


• The  Architecture  of  Ahmedabad,  Capital  of  Goozerat. 
Pbotoprajihed  by  Colouel  Bi^gs.  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle-strci-t,  1865. 


I the  Teerthnnkers,  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  Sakya,  and  died  about  GOO  B.C.,  from 
which  period  the  Buddhist  religion  dates  its  rise. 
After  some  centuries  of  expansion  and  triumph, 
Buddhists  of  all  denominations  had  to  endure 
long  and  sanguinary  persecution  from  the  Brah- 
minical  supporters  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas, 
by  which  the  adherents  of  Sakya,  though  spread- 
ing their  tenets  to  Thibet  and  the  far  East,  were 
gradually  exterminated  in  India,  and  by  tho 
twelfth  century  had  ceased  to  exist  there.  Not 
so  the  Jains,  who  maintained  their  ground, 
principally  in  Goozerat  and  Mysore,  and  still 
snrvived  to  hold  in  their  hands  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  India.  They 
were  remarkable  for  the  costliness  and  beauty  of 
their  temples.”  Mysore  and  Dharwar  still 
abound  in  them  ; but  the  most  ancient  are  to  bo 
found  at  Geernar,  tho  most  exquisite  on  Mount 
Aboo,  and  the  most  extensive  and  still  flourishing 
at  Shutroonjye,  near  Palitdna. 

These  last  were  restored  and  beautified  by 
Shiladitya,  a sovereign  of  Vulubhee,  who  was 
converted  to  the  Jaina  sect  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  hill  of  Palitdna  affords  a remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  building  capabilities  of  tho  Jains. 

Street  after  street,  and  square  after  square,” 
says  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Forbes,  “extend  these 
shrines  of  the  Jain  faith,  with  their  stately  in- 
closures,  half  • palaco  half  - fortress,  raised  in 
marble  magnificence  upon  the  lovely  and  ma- 
jestio  mountain.”  In  the  dark  recess  of  each 
temple  one  image  or  more  of  Adeenuth,  of 
Ujeeb,  or  of  some  other  of  the  Teerthunkers,  is 
seated,  whose  alabaster  features,  wearing  an 
expression  of  listless  repose,  are  rendered  dimly 
visible  by  the  faint  light  shed  from  silver  lamps  ; 
incense  makes  the  air  heavy  with  perfume,  while 
bare-footed  female  votaries,  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
move  round  and  round  in  circles  noiselessly  on 
the  polished  floors. 

These  buildings,  by  the  way,  are  receiving 
constant  additions.  One  temple,  at  Shutroonjye, 
completed  a few  years  ago,  cost  170,0001. 

Tho  Mahomedan  architecture  of  Ahmedabad, 
more  especially  illustrated  in  this  book,  is  essen- 
tially derived  from  the  local  Jaina  forms  which 
it  replaced.  The  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Doric 
orders,  that  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  of 
Italian  art  used,  were  not  more  distinctly  of 


Fig,  1. — Temple  of  Veeinul  fiha,  at  Mount  Aboo.  A.D.  1032. 
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Eoman  origin,  says  Mr.  Fergnsson,  than  the 
arrangement  of  plans  and  the  order  of  pillars 
which  wer  3 nsod  by  the  architects  of  Goozerat 
when  working  under  their  new  masters  for  a 
religion  they  had  adopted  under  extreme  pressure 
from  witliout,  were  Jaina.  Tho  main  forma- 
tive idea  in  Jaina  planning  was  the  octagonal 
dome  resting  on  horizontal  architraves,  supported 
hy  tieelve  gnllars.  Where  the  form  came  from  is 
doubtful.  It  seems  that  no  example  has  yet 
been  found  that  can  with  certainty  bo  called 
earlier  than  the  tenth  centuiy,  but  the  earliest 
known  are  as  complete  in  all  their  details  as 
any  afterwards  constructed,  so  could  scarcely  be 
the  first  employed.  Be  it  as  it  may,  all  tho 
plans  of  Jaina  architecture  were  elaborated  from 
this  one  idea.  First,  two  pillai'S  were  added  on 
each  face ; then  four  on  each  face,  and  two  again 
in  front  of  these;  and  so  until  each  corner 
contained  11  pillars,  making  56  in  all.  The 
variety  of  outline  and  play  of  light  and  shade 
that  this  arrangement  afforded  are  remarkable. 
When  the  Jains  wanted  a coll  with  solid  walls, 
they  adopted  the  same  general  plan  as  in  their 
porches,  only  using  double  tho  same  number  of 
facets;  20,  fur  instance,  instead  of  10,  in  a first- 
class  example,  and  enriched  each  face  with 
scnlpture. 

Tho  great  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  de- 
sign is,  that  tho  entrance,  or  at  least  the 
principal  feature,  is  always  on  tho  angle,  never 
on  tho  longer  side,  as  in  other  styles.  We 
are  enabled  to  give  a viow  of  the  temple  of 
Veemul  Sha,  on  Mount  Aboo,  fig.  1,  from 
which  the  internal  appearance  of  these  porches 
may  bo  judged  of.  This  temple,  finished 
in  tho  year  1032,  is  entirely  composed  of  white 
marble,  and  Ls  one  of  tho  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Jaina  art  to  bo  found  in  India.  The  gi-eat 
defect  of  their  porches,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  is  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions; 
and  though  the  elegance  and  exuberance  of  their 
details  are  such  as  are  admirably  suited  to  their 
scale,  and  would  be  iuappropriato  to  larger 
buildings,  still  size  is  so  important  an  element 
of  architectural  effect,  that  its  absence  is  always 
to  bo  regretted. 

“In  Jaina  art,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  “it  arose 
from  tho  fundamental  fact  that  no  native  of 
India  will  use  an  arch  except  under  foreign  com- 
pulsion. The  consequence  was,  that  from  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  was  as  wide  a space  as  could  be  con- 
veniently used  in  the  wider  aisles,  and  7 ft.  to 
8 ft.  6 in.  lor  the  narrower  spaces,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  domes  was  consequently  limited 
to  2-1  ft.  or  30  ft.  Even  dimensions  like  these  i 
were  felt  to  appear  weak  in  construction,  and 
the  Jaina  in  consequence  employed  an  elaborate  ' 
series  of  struts  under  the  domes  to  take  off  the  ; 
apparent  strain  : as  now  seen,  they, — like  the  j 
vaulting  shafts  of  the  Gothic  architects, — are 
merely  used  to  satisfy  tho  eye,  rather  than  the 
mechanical  exigencies  of  the  case.” 

Fig.  2 * represents  pillars  at  Chandrawutec, 
belonging  to  a mined  Jaina  temple  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  serves  to  show  far- 
ther details. 

Looking  through  the  photographs  in  the  book 
before  us,  it  may  be  seen  how  a style  of  archi- 
tecture to  suit  the  religion  and  views  of  the 
Moslem  conquerors  was  produced,  the  transition, 
according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  being  completely 
accomplished  between  1-112  and  1-14.3.  The 
mode  of  lighting, — a sort  of  open  clerestory,  in- 
troduced by  the  Mahomedans,  but  found  only  at 
Ahmedabad,  and  probably,  therefore,  borrowed 
from  some  Jaina  form,  of  which  no  examples 
have  yet  been  fonnd, — is  an  excellent  peculiarity, 
and  is  probably  the  ground-work  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gnseon’s  theory  as  to  the  lighting  of  Greek 
temples  elsewhere  propounded. 

Notwithstanding  all  tho  efforts  of  the 
Moslems  to  stamp  out  the  Jaina  faith,  it  con- 
tinued to  bo  practised,  and  buildings  con- 
tinued to  be  erected  for  its  purpose  during 
the  whole  period  of  tho  Mahomedan  empire.  At 
the  present  time  the  Jains  hold  in  their  hands  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
India,  and  in  their  buildings  they  still  follow 
the  time-honoured  arraugemeuts  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

In  illnstrntion  of  this,  we  give  a view  of  the 
Temple  of  Shet  Huttising,  completed  about 
twenty  years  ago.  This  structure,  fig.  3,  * is 
dedicated  to  Dhurmanath,  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  deified  mortals,  whom  the  Jains  reverence 
as  rulers  of  the  world.  The  plan  of  the  temple 
follows  tho  arrangements  which  were  adopted  at 
Mount  Aboo,  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning 


of  the  eleventh  century,  and  have  been  followed 
with  little  variation  to  the  present  time. 

“Tile  principal  feature  in  ali  these  temples  is  the 
' Yimiilua,’  square  at  the  base  and  containing  a cell,  in 
which  the  principal  image  of  the  saint  is  placed.  Some- 
times there  are  three  such,  as  in  this  instance;  at  other 
times,  as  at  Sadree,  four  cells  containing  images  are 
placed  back  to  back.  These  cells  are  always  surmounted 
by  a ‘ sikra,’  or  spire  of  that  peculiar  form  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  which,  with  the  Jains,  seems  hardly  to 
have  varied  during  the  last  eight  centuries.  In  front  of 
this  sanctuary  there  are  always  one  or  more  porches.  In 
this  instance  the  principal  one  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  in  front  of  this  again  is  an  open  porch,  surmounted 
by  a dome,  supported  on  twelve  columns,  arranged  as 
explained  above,” 

These  features  form  tho  temple  proper ; hut 
in  this  example,  as  at  Aboo,  at  Sadree,  and 
indeed,  wherever  the  temple  is  complete,  the 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a range  of  smaller  cells, 
each  containing  an  image  of  the  same  saint  to 
whom  tho  temple  is  dedicated,  or  in  some  in- 
stances one  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the 
twenty -four  Teerthunkers,  as  they  are  called.  At 
Aboo,  every  cell  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
in  white  marble,  illustrating  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  saint,  and  in  modern  times  at  least  these 
are  generally  surmounted  by  sikras  or  spires  of 
the  usual  form.  This  gives  peculiar  importance 
to  the  outer  enclosure.  Mr.  Fergusson  justly 
exclaims, — 

“It  will  startle  raapy  to  be  told  that  even  buildings  so 
original  as  these  are  being  erected  in  sight  of  the  Doric 
pillars  of  the  verandah  of  the  collector’s  bungalow  and  the 
sham  Gothic  of  tho  padre's  church.  It  is  not  only  in 
Goozerat,  however,  but  wherever  native  feelings  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  that  buildings  as  beautiful  as  these, — 
some  more  so, — are  daily  springing  up,  end,  with  very 
slight  encouragement,  might  be  made  far  more  numerous 
and  beautiful  than  they  are.  Not  only  does  the  Hindoo 
slill  love  art,  but  he  still  instinctively  adheres  to  the  only 
system  by  which  good  architecture  was  ever  yet  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  system  which  enabled 
. our  forefathers  to  build  those  wonderful  churches  which 
' still  excite  our  admiration  and  our  euvy,  and  which  we 
! foolishly  fancy  we  can  reproduce  by  copying.  The  Hindoo 
' knows  better,  and  can  consequently  do  better  things : his 
' system  is  right,  though,  unfortunately,  his  standard  is  not 
j so  high  as  his  well-wishers  would  desire." 

1 In  examining  tho  photographs  we  cannot  but 
fear,  from  indications  already  apparent,  that 
j time  will  have  an  effect  upon  them.  If  for  the 
' rest  of  the  work  the  carbon  process  or  some 
other  mode  of  indelible  printing  could  be 
employed,  this  fear  might  be  removed.  The  win- 
dows near  the  northern  side  arch  in  the  Queen’s 
Mosque  in  Mirzapoor  (dating  probably  about 
A.D.  1-1-30),  the  wonderfully  elaborate  perforated 
marble  windows  of  Seedee  Syeed's  Mosque 
(fifteenth  century),  and  the  perforated  stone 
screens  of  Dustoor  Khan’s  Mosque  (also  dating 
from  tho  fifteenth  century),  are  amongst  the 
works  that  will  attract  most  attention.  Seedee 
Syeed’s  Mosque,  by  tho  way,  after  being  dese- 
crated by  the  Maharattas,  was  converted  by  the 
British  into  one  of  the  public  offices,  and  has 
been  hacked  about,  we  are  told,  to  suit  official 
convenience  as  much  as  the  Cliapter-honse  of 
Westminster.  It  was  time  that  influential 
people  should  stir  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Western  India. 
Honour  and  credit  are  due  to  all  concerned  in 
this  very  noble  work  of  recording  and  making 
known,  now  for  the  first  time,  tho  architectural 
treasures  of  their  country. 


* See  p.  52-1. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  NEW 
TOWN  OF  EDINBURGH. 

In  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Buildo’  we  di- 
rected attention,  in  a series  of  articles,  to  the 
street  architecture  of  the  Old  Town  of  the 
Northern  Metropolis,*  interesting  alike  from  its 
historical  associations  and  tho  semi-continental 
character  which  Scotland’s  old  standing  alliance 
and  intercourse  with  France  had  stamped  upon 
it.  The  lofcy  gables  fronting  the  street,  and 
overhanging  timber  stories,  the  high-pitched 
roofs,  with  their  picturesque  dormer-windows, 
the  different  varieties  of  crow  steps,  the  outside 
and  turnpike  stairs,  tho  corner  turrets,  with 
their  high  conical  or  ogee  roofs,  tho  sculptured 
panels, — these,  as  we  pointed  out,  were  the 
characteristic  features  and  charms  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  houses  of  Old 
Edinburgh.  But  within  somewhat  less  than  a 
hundred  years  there  has  sprung  up  beside  it  a 
new  and  stately  city,  which  has, — not  inappro- 
priately, — been  termed  the  Modern  Athens. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  her  citizens,  whose  lips,  alas ! are  now  silent 
for  ever,  but  whose  colossal  bronze  statue  adorns 


* Seo  Builder,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  256,  &c. 


the  city  he  loved  so  well.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Towns : — 

“ Two  separate  cities,  not  twins, — but  one  of 
ancient,  and  ono  of  modem  birth, — how  har- 
moniously in  spite  of  form  and  features  cha- 
racteristically different,  do  they  coalesce  into 
one  capital ! This  miracle,  methinks,  is  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  Nature  on  the  World  of  Art. 
Her  great  features  subdue  almost  into  similarity 
a whole  constructed  of  such  various  elements, 
for  it  is  all  felt  to  bo  kindred  with  those  guardian 
cliffs.  Those  eternal  heights  hold  the  double 
city  together  in  an  amity  that  breathes  over  both 
the  same  national  look — the  impression  of  the 
same  national  soul.  In  the  olden  time  she 
gathered  herself  almost  under  the  very  wing  of 
the  Castle,  for  in  her  heroic  heart  she  ever  heard, 
unalarmed  but  watchful,  the  alarums  of  war; 
and  that  cliff,  under  heaven,  was  on  earth  the 
rock  of  her  salvation.  But  now  the  foundation 
of  that  rock,  whence  yet  the  tranquil  burgher 
hears  tho  morning  and  the  evening  bugle,  is 
beautified  by  gardens  that  love  its  pensive 
shadow,  for  that  it  tames  the  light  to  flowers  by 
rude  feet  untrodden,  and  yielding  garlands  for 
tho  brows  of  perpetual  peace.  Thence  elegance 
and  grace  arose  j and  though 

‘ The  ancient  spirit  be  not  dead, 

Old  times,  methinks,  are  breathing  there,’ 

as  now  chime  the  merry  music  bells  from  St. 
Giles’s  dome, 

‘ In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent.’ 
over  that  wilderness  of  antique  structures  pictu- 
resquely huddled  along  the  blue  line  of  sky, — 
as  Wilkie  once  finely  said,  like  tho  spine  of  some 
enormous  animal, — yet  all  along  this  side  of 
that  unrivered  and  mound-divided  dell  now  shines 
a new  world  of  radiant  dwellings,  declaring  hy 
their  regular  but  not  monotonous  magnificence, 
that  the  same  people,  whose  ‘ perfervid  genius  * 
preserved  them  by  war  unhumblod  among  tho 
nations  in  days  of  darkness,  have  now  drawn  a 
strength  as  invincible  from  the  beautiful  arts, 
which  have  been  cultivated  by  peace  in  the  days 
of  light.”* 

It  is  to  tho  character  of  the  architecture  of 
this  New  Town  that  wo  propose  to  invite  our 
readers’  attention.  That  it  has  its  faults,  and 
those  not  a few,  wo  most  readily  admit ; but 
there  is  so  much,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  of  this  new  city,  the 
'streets  are  of  such  breadth  and  the  houses  built 
of  so  enduring  a material,  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  inter- 
spersed, so  many  magnificent  coups  d’csil  from 
the  different  corners  of  the  streets,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  when  taken  as  a whole,  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  world.  Visitors  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  have  united  in  writing  and 
singing  its  praises.  Burns  and  Scott,  Delta, 
Aytoun,and  Ballantyno,havo  wedded  its  glories  to 
immortal  verse.  The  great  limner.  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  pronounced  it  unrivalled.  Grecian 
Williams  compared  it  to  Athens,  but  awarded  it 
the  palm  of  superiority.  “ Whoever,”  said 
Charlotte  Bronte,  “ have  once  seen  Edinburgh 
with  its  couehant  crag  lion,  will  see  it  again  in 
their  dreams.”  And  even  the  writer  who  of  all 
others  has  passed  tho  severest  criticisms  on  her 
architecture,  tho  author  of  “ The  Stones  of 
Venice,”  has  said  that  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
British  islands  it  is  the  one  which  presents  most 
advantages  for  the  display  of  noble  buildings; 
although  he  adds,  most  truly,  that  it  is  tho  one 
“ which  on  the  other  hand  sustains  most  injury 
in  the  erection  of  a common-place  or  unworthy 
one.”  Would  that  her  citizens  and  architects 
might  keep  this  warning  ever  present  before 
their  eyes  ! 

The  site  of  Edinburgh  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  Distant  about  two  miles  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  it  is  on  the  other  three  sides 
surrounded  by  hills  of  great  beauty.  On  tho 
west  is  the  richly-wooded  and  villa-studded  hill 
of  Corstorphine ; to  tho  south  are  the  wavy 
Pentlands,  Craiglockharb,  and  the  Braid  hills; 
while  to  the  east  are  the  Calton  Hill,  tho  semi- 
circular mural  ridgo  of  perpendicular  rocks 
called  Salisbury  Crags,  with  the  liou-shaped 
Arthur  Seat  towering  upwards  of  820  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Speaking  of  the  resemblance 
between  Athens  and  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Williams 
says,  “ There  are  several  points  of  view  on  the 
elevated  grounds  near  Edinburgh,  from  which 
the  resemblance  is  complete.  From  Tor-Pbin, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  low  heads  of  the  Pent- 
lands,  immediately  above  the  village  of  Colinton, 
the  landscape  is  exactly  that  of  tho  viciuity  of 


“Wiater  Eliapsodj,”  bj  Professo  Wilson. 
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Athens,  as  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  Mount 
Anchesmus.  Close  upon  the  right,  Brilossus  is 
represented  by  the  mound  of  Braid ; before  us, 
in  the  abrupt  and  dark  mass  of  the  Castle,  rises 
the  Acropolis  ; the  hill  Lycabetus,  joined  to  that 
of  the  Areopagus,  appears  in  the  Calton  ; in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  we  behold  the  .^gean  sea;  in 
Inch- Keith  jFlgina ; and  the  hills  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  precisely  those  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fife.” 

Until  the  middle  of  last  century,  Edinburgh 
continued  to  cover  little  more  than  the  area 
which  it  had  done  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Occupying  the  valley  of  the  Cowgate 
and  the  two  steep  ridges  on  either  side  of  it,  it 
W'as  surrounded  by  a fortified  wall,  some  portions 
of  which  still  remain,  with  several  gates  or  ports, 
one  of  which,  the  Netherbow  Port,  wo  formerly 
described.*  It  is  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  since  Lord  Provost  Drummond  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  North  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  valley  between  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  and  beneath  which  are  the  rails  of  the 
North  British  Railway  Company.  It  consists  of 
three  arches  72  ft.  in  width  and  G8  ft.  in  height, 
with  small  side  arches,  which  give  a total  length 
of  310  ft.,  and  still  constitutes  the  principal  as  it 
did  originally  the  sole  communication  between 
the  north  and  south  side.  In  1767,  the  magis- 
trates obtained  an  Act  for  extending  the  royalty, 
and  on  the  20th  of  October  of  that  year  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  first  honse  in  the  New 
Town  W’as  laid.  We  may  here  remark,  par 
parenthese,  that  in  1861  the  population  of  the 
new  city  amounted  to  60,603,  an  extraordinary 
fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
almost  no  manufactories  or  large  public  works  in 
Edinburgh.  To  return,  Mr.  Craig,  architect, 
had  been  employed  to  make  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed extension,  and  these  comprised  three  main 
streets.  Princes,  George,  and  Queen-streets, 
running  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west, 
with  two  intermediate  streets  of  smaller  width, 
and  intersected  by  cross  streets  running  at 
right  angles  from  north  to  south.  George- 
Btreet,  the  central  of  these  main  streets,  is 
built  on  the  level  brow  of  the  hill,  or  ridge, 
formerly  known  as  the  Lang  Raw,t  which  was 
separated  by  the  "Nor’  Loch”  J from  the 
parallel  ridge  extending  from  the  Castle  down  to 
Holyrood  Palace.  It  is  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  and  115  ft.  in  breadth. 
Literally  crowning  the  causeway,  this  noble 
street  presents  a charming  vista,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  commands  at  various  points  where 
it  is  intersected  by  its  seven  cross  streets,  each 
100  ft.  broad,  the  most  varied  and  maguificent 
views.  Look  northwards,  and  lying  far  beneath 
you  and  beyond  a rich  champagne  country, 
where  many  a comfortable  villa  nestles  among 
trees,  is  the  broad  silver  Forth  “ hasting  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  sea and  the  opposite 
coast  of  “ the  kingdom,”  with  its  sea-board 
sprinkled  with  old-world  fishing  towns  gleaming 
white  in  the  sun,  and  the  Ocbils  forming  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture.  Look,  again, 
towards  the  south,  say  down  South  Ctistle- 
Btreet,  and  looming  before  yon  is  the  grand  old 
basaltic  rock  of  the  Castle,  grim,  weather-beaten, 
and  defiant-looking.  Take  your  stand  at  the 
bead  of  South  Frederick-street,  and  before  yon 
is  the  steel)  slope,  green  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  and  with,  probably,  some  score  of 
shec-p  browsing  peacefully  on  it,  which  rises 
from  where  the  Glasgow  mail  train  is,  perhaps, 
passing  at  the  moment  to  the  Castle  esplanade, 
where  the  monument  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Runic  cross-like  cenotaph  erected  in  honour 
of  the  braves  of  the  78th  Highlanders  killed  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  break  the  sky-line.  Cr,  look 
down  South  Hanover-street,  and  you  have  before 
you  what  seems  some  old  Grecian  Doric  temple, 
bub  which  in  point  of  fact  is  the  Royal  lustitu- 
tion  ; while  rising  behind  it,  far  up  the  steep,  are 
the  towers  and  cvocketed  pinnacles  of  the  Free 
Church  College  j the  pepper-box  turrets,  dormer 
windows,  and  gilded  crest-ridges  and  vanes  of 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  exquisite  perpendi- 
cular spire  of  the  Victoria  Hall.  Look  yet  once 
again,  down  South  St.  David-atreet,  and  you 
see  that  marvel  of  modern  Gothic  art  the  Scott 


• See  Builder,  Tol.  sxiii.,  p.  326. 

t AIodk  the  Lang  Raw  rotl©  Graham  of  Clayerlionse, 
with  his  dragoons,  ul'ter  ho  had  retired  from  the  Congre- 
gation of  Ealatea  in  1699j  by  Leith  Wynd,  on  his  way  to 
raise  the  Highland  clans  in  favour  of  the  deposed  James 
the  Second.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  know  that  it  is  not 
many  years  since  the  death  of  persons  who,  in  their 
youth,  enjoyed  the  sport  of  wild-fowl  shooting  over  the 
site  of  George-street. 

} The  ‘‘Nor’  Loch"  was  drained  about  the  same  time 
as  the  North  Bridge  was  built. 


monument ; and  behind  it,  but  a little  to  the 
east,  the  graceful  open  lantern  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral,  reaiing  itself,  as  it  has  done  for  two 
centuries,  airily  over  the  lofty  gables  of  the 
Lawnmarket.  The  street  terminates  at  either  end 
in  a spacious  square  of  palatial-looking  buildings, 
with  gardens  in  the  midst.  From  among  the 
trees  in  St.  Andrew-square,  that  at  the  east  end, 
rises  the  imposing  fluted  Doric  column  of  the 
Melville  monument  higher  than  the  celebrated 
Trajan  column,  and  second  iu  height  only  to  the 
Monument  in  London  j while  behind  those  of 
Charlotte-square,  in  the  west,  towers  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  George’s  Church,  surmounted  by 
lantern,  cupola,  and  cross. 

Any  one  of  the  seven  cross  streets  gives  access 
to  Princes-street,  which  is  a single  lino  of  bouses 
built  like  a terrace,  of  which  more  by-and-by, 
and  northwards  to  a similar  terrace,  Queen- 
street,  which  overhanging  a beautiful  belt  of 
gardens,  looks  down  upon  the  Forth.  These 
new  streets,  all  built  of  the  finest  free  stone,  as 
well  as  another  broad  street  communicating  be- 
tween the  east  end  of  Princes-street  and  the 
main  road  to  Leith,  were  completed  about  the 
year  1815.  In  the  same  year,  with  the  view  of 
providing  a suitable  approach  to  the  city  from 
the  east,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Regent 
Bridge,  which  uow  spans  the  deep  gully  or 
ravine,  lying  between  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Princes-street  and  the  Calton-bill.  The  arch  of 
this  bridge  is  50  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  high,  and  is 
surmounted  on  either  ledge  by  a species  of  open 
screen  or  colonnade,  consisting  of  a central  arch 
and  side  Corinthian  capitals,  supporting  an 
entablature.  This  screen-work  connects  with 
tho  bouses  in  Waterloo-place,  which  were  built 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  continuous  with  those 
of  Princes-street.  They  are  of  beautifully 
polished  ashlar  stone,  and  are  four  stories  in 
height,  towards  the  street,  but  their  foundation 
being  on  a level  with  the  base  of  the  bridge, 
they  present  the  peculiarity  of  being  twelve 
stories  in  height  at  the  back.  The  gable 
ends  facing  Princes-street  are  ornamented  with 
massive  columnar  ordinances  and  pediments, 
taken  from  the  model  of  the  Eryctheum  of 
Athens.  From  Waterloo-place  the  new  road 
sweeps  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and 
the  Regent,  Carlton,  and  Royal  terraces, 
erected  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  in  segments 
of  circles,  together  with  the  classic  build- 
ing of  the  High  School,  the  castellated  prison, 
and  tho  numerous  monuments,  have  a very 
strikiug  and  imposing  efi'tct.  But  in  the  year 
1801  a further  extension  of  the  New  Town, 
northwards,  had  been  projected,  and  commenced 
upon  a very  similar  plan  to  that  of  Craigs.  The 
new  parallelograms  of  streets  were  laid  down  on 
the  sloping  ground,  to  the  north  of  the  Queen- 
street  gardens.  They  consisted  of  a terrace  in 
front  and  rear,  a large  central  street  (Great 
King-street),  two  intermediate  narrow  ones 
(Northumberland  and  Cumberland  streets),  and 
cross  streets  in  continuation  of  those  intersecting 
Goorge-street.  They  wore  completed  about  the 
year  1826,  and  between  them  and  the  Forth 
have  since  sprung  up  innumerable  villas  and 
mansions,  embosomed  among  trees. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  the  Modern  Athenians  seemed  to 
have  been  imbued  with  a veritable  mania  for 
building — a species  of  cacocthes  cedijicandi.  The 
years  1823,  ’24,  and  ’25  witnessed  the  erection 
upon  the  Earl  of  Moray’s  property  of  Drum- 
sheugh,  which  lay  between  the  western  confines 
of  the  new  city  and  the  Water  of  Leith,  of  a 
series  of  superb  and  stately  crescents,  places, 
and  circuses,  each  with  its  private  garden  or 
pleasure-ground,  constituting  the  now  aristo- 
cratic <juartier  of  the  town.  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
green  sward  are  met  with  unexpectedly  at  each 
corner  of  a street  you  turn,  and  are,  in  our 
opinion,  iu  a clime  where  shelter  from  a burning 
sun  is  but  seldom  desired,  infinitely  preferable  to 
long  lines  of  trees  planted  at  regular  intervals, 
such  as  are  mot  with  on  the  boulevards  of  conti- 
nental cities. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  not  even,  we  believe,  iu 
the  much-vaunted  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  rits  in 
urhe  so  thoroughly  realised  as  in  Edinburgh. 

, How  delightful  it  is  iu  spring, — 

“ The  bonny  spring  time, 

The  only  pretty  rank  time. 

When  birds  do  sing, 

Hey  dirg-a-ding ! " 

for  those  groves  are  then  resonant  with  the 
voices  of  many  a feathered  songster.  The  lawyer 
hurrying  to  the  Parliament  House,  the  merchant 
to  hia  shop,  and  the  clerk  to  his  office,  alike  stay 
their  steps  to  listen  to  the  melodious  warblings 


of  the  thrush  or  the  clear  notes  of  the  blackbird, 
while  the  laggard  youngster”  creeping  like  snail 
unwillingly  to  school”  mimics  the  “wee,  wee 
drunken  soo-ie”  of  the  chaffinch.  In  the  midst, 
too,  of  the  New  Town,  the  crows  and  jackdaws 
have  established  their  abode.  Here  are  several 
rookeries  perched  on  lofty  trees.  There,  higher 
than  the  house-tops,  sics  a staid  solemn  old 
gentleman  in  black : — 

*'  He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout 
The  world,  with  aU  its  motley  route. 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 

Its  customs  and  its  businesses. 

Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says— what  says  he  ?— Caw.” 

In  1882  the  deep  and  rocky  ravine,  through 
which  brawls  tho  Water  of  Leith,  was  spanned 
by  a magnificent  stone  bridge,  447  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  broad.  This  was  one  of  Telford’s  happiest 
designs.  It  has  four  arches,  each  96  ft.  in 
span,  two  of  the  piers  rising  from  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  river,  and  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height. 
Tho  views  both  above  and  below  bridge  are  in 
the  highest  sense  picturesque,  and  such  as  few 
cities  can  boast  of.  Looking  down  stream,  we 
see  it  wending  its  way  slowly,  and  forming 
hero  and  there  a tiny  cascade  over  its  stony 
bed,  or,  when  “in  spate,”  roaring  headlong  on 
between  its  confining  walls,  on  one  of  which  is 
perched  romantically  a handsome  Doric  temple, 
consisting  of  a cyclostyle  rising  from  a rusti- 
cated basement,  and  supporting  a circular  dome, 
within  which  is  a colossal  statue  of  Hygeift, 
appropriately  placed  over  St.  Bernard’s  mineral 
well.*  Further  down  is  a bridge  of  two  arches, 
which  seems  a mere  toy,  when  compared  with 
Telford’s,  over  which  the  may  be  seen  spires  and 
steeples  of  Leilb,  ay/i  tho  island  of  Inch-Keith, 
midway  in  the  Frith.  On  tho  right  bank  are 
beautifully-wooded  banging  gardens,  crowned 
by  the  stately  edifices  of  Randolph-crescent, 
Great  Stuart-street,  and  Ainalie-place ; on  the 
left  are  equally  stately  buildings,  but  without  the 
gardens.  Above  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the  old- 
fashioned  rural  village  of  the  Dean,  with  its  quaint- 
crow-stepped  houses  picturesquely  huddled  on 
the  precipitous  banks,  the  river  rushes  over  a 
weir,  aud  falls  a height  of  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
There,  facing  you,  is  tho  palatial  quadrangle  of 
Donaldson’s  Hospital,  a royal-looking  Elizabe- 
than structure  of  pure  white  stone,  aud  its 
pretty  little  Gothic  chapel  abutting  on  its 
northern  facade ; while  on  the  right  bank, 
above  the  “tall  ancestral  trees”  of  tho  Dean 
Cemetery,  are  the  two  open  towers  of  the  Orphan 
Hospital.  Looking  from  your  stand-point  west- 
wards are  seen  rising  the  walls  of  tho  Fettes’ 
Institution,  now  in  course  of  erection,  one  of 
those  numerous  eleemosynary  buildings  in  which 
Edinburgh  is  so  rich,  and  which  promises  to 
outstrip  all  its  rivals  iu  architectural  effect  and 
beauty,  Heriot’s  Hospital  alone  excepted. f 

It  will  surprise  no  one,  probably,  to  learn  that 
this  building  mania  produced  a commercial 
crisis,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  many  a 
year  afterwards.  Indeed,  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century  the  farther  extension  of  liie  city 
was  entirely  arrested,  and  the  builder’s  occupa- 
tion all  but  gone.  At  the  expiry  of  that  time, 
however,  the  pendulum  ha<l  again  swung  back, 
and  the  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  exten- 
sive additions  made  to  the  New  Town,  while  the 
unsightly  gaps,  which  had  been  left  on  many  a 
half  built-on  stance,  have  been  filled  up.  To  the 
west  of  the  Dean  Bridge  have  spning  up  Bucking- 
ham-terrace  and  Clarendon-crescent,  with  its  side- 
wings,  BO  to  speak,  Eatou-terrace  and  Oxford- 
terrace,  all  handsome  ranges  of  polished  ashlar 
buildings.  New  streets  and  crescents  have  been 
erected  on  the  lands  of  West  Coates,  while  the 
grounds  of  the  Grange  have  been  covered  with 
a number  of  streets  in  a style  of  architecture 
more  novel  than  praiseworthy.  Of  these  last- 
mentioned  erections  we  shall  have  a few  words 
to  say,  by-and-by,  in  the  way  of  protest}  mean- 
time we  keep  our  rod  in  pickle. 

Wo  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  site 
occupied  by  the  New’  Town,  and  of  its  general 
plan.  Its  central  portion,  as  we  have  shown, 
consists  of  a series  of  regular  parallelograms, 
and  there  have  been  those  who  have  argned  that 
the  plan  does  not  evince  much  intelligence  or 
inventive  genius  in  its  contrivance.  But  sim- 
plicity in  the  general  plan  by  no  means  infers 
poverty  of  invention  or  meanness  iu  tho  result. 


• St.  Bernard’s  Well  wus  erected  by  Lord  Gardenstone, 
one  of  the  judnes  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  a design 
by  Nasmyth,  taken  from  the  celebrated  Sibyls'  Temple, 
at  Tivoli. 

+ An  illustration  of  the  Fettes'  Institution  was  given  in 
last  year’s  Builder, 
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Greatness  of  general  effect,  we  grant,  can  seldom 
orntver  be  obtained  by  mere  extent  of  building, 
by  mere  length  of  vista.  That  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  prominent  use  of  projecting  and 
recessed  features  in  the  view,  and  variety  in  the 
elevations;  but  without  symmetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  cannot  have  a really  grand  or  beau- 
tiful city.  Variety  there  must  be,  but  it  is  not 
so  much  variety  in  the  bulk  as  in  detail  that  is 
wanted.  Were  we  even  to  admit,  which  we  do 
not,  that  streets  laid  out  in  formal  parallelograms 
must  of  themselves  be  somewhat  monotonous 
and  aoullees,  there  is  enough  in  the  natural 
features  of  the  scenery  in  and  about  Edinburgh 
to  counteract  the  effect. 

But  street  architecture  to  be  effective  must 
have  a certain  massing  of  ports,  and  possess 
variety  of  ornament  in  its  component  edifices. 
And  hero  it  was  that  the  architect  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  New  Town  erred.  Each  one  of 
his  houses  was  the  counterpart  of  its  neighbour 
— of  one  fignre  and  elevation.  They  all  con- 
sisted of  three  stories  of  polished  ashlar,  the 
first  being  rnsticated,  with  attics,  and  a sunk 
area  in  front,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  A 
few  of  the  doors  were  ornamented  with  t 
shallow  portico,  so  shallow  as  to  be  neither  usS' 
ful  nor  effective  in  appearance ; but  the  windows 
were  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  oblong 
glazed  apertnres — a lintel  of  a single  stone  laid 
across  square-cut  jambs.  A plain  cornice  ter- 
minated the  wall,  whence  a high-pitched  slated 
roof  rose,  since  broken  in  each  house  by  one  or 
two  dormer  windows,  constructed  like  oriels, 
and  with  gablets  running  into  the  roof,  but 
clumsy  and  inelegant,  and  by  one  or  two  glazed 
openings  to  light  the  garrets.  Most  of  the 
streets  of  this  portion  of  the  New  Town  have 
nndergone  such  changes  that,  were  the  architect 
to  come  among  them  again,  he  were  scarce 
likely  to  recognise  them ; but  others  still  remain 
in  their  pristine  state,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  produce  a feeling  of  depression  in  the 
observer. 

Beyond  a donbt  Craig  had  no  great  taste  for 
the  pictnrosque  in  architecture.  The  sky-line 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  his  calcnla- 
tions  at  all,  and  so  all  his  houses  were  of  one 
uniform  height.  lie  had  no  idea  that  chimneys 
might  be  made  to  vary  the  outline  of  the  roof, 
and  give  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  composi- 
tion. Vents  had  to  be  found  for  the  escape  of 
smoke,  but  that  was  all,  and  so  he  surmounted 
the  gable  of  his  houses  with  a clumsy  stack  of 
chimneys,  each  surmounted  by  its  brick-red  can. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  grouping  the  objects 
in  the  foregronnd,  such  as  the  pavement,  the 
area  railing,  and  the  door-steps,  all  of  which, 
when  properly  contrived,  should  swell  out  the 
area  of  the  base,  and  help  in  the  appearance  of 
stiTJctural  stability. 

The  houses  erected  by  Craig  are  of  two 
classes,  — self-contained  houses  and  flats.  A 
self-contained  house  is  tho  whole  tenement  from 
top  to  bottom,  to  which  entrance  is  gained  by  an 
outer  door  on  the  street  floor.  A flat  is  a house 
occupying  no  more  than  a single  story  of  a tene- 
ment, with  its  door  opening  into  a staircase 
common  to  the  other  flats  or  stories  of  the  build- 
ing. This  most  convenient  arrangement,  enabling 
persons  with  a limited  income,  or  desiring  a com. 
paratively  small  establishment,  yet  to  reside  in 
the  better  parts  of  the  town,  must  be  familiar 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities.  The  first  flat  is  ow  prenrier, 
the  second  nit  seco7id,  and  so  on.  The  Edin. 
burgh  flats,  however,  differ  from  the  Parisian  in 
this  respect,  that  no  conci&rge  is  required.  The 
entrance  from  the  street  to  the  common  stair  is 
guarded  by  a door,  at  the  side  of  which  are 
placed  name-plates  and  bell-handles,  which 
enable  the  visitor  to  communicate  with  the 
inmates,  who,  without  coming  down  stairs,  can 
*'  pull  up  ” tho  outer  door  by  means  of  a ohain 
working  over  a pulley,  while  tho  inmates  can 
admit  themselves  by  means  of  a check-  or  pass- 
key.* 

The  accommodation  of  one  of  these  self-con- 
tained  houses  is  considerable.  Access  is  ob- 
tained to  the  front-door  by  a flight  of  steps  and 
landing-place,  which  bridge  across  the  area  in 
which  is  the  snnk  story.  The  lobby  is  generally 
spacious,  and  well-lighted  by  a segmental  fan- 
light or  kind  of  entresol  above  the  door,  and 
occasionally  by  two  narrow  lights  on  either 
side,  from  which  open  the  dining-room,  givin" 
upon  the  street,  and  the  library  or  business-room 


and  bntler’s  pantry  at  the  back.  On  the  sunk 
or  area  flat  are  the  kitchen,  scullery,  wash-house, 
and  one  or  two  servants’  bed-rooms.  The 
second  story  contains  the  drawing  - room, 
which  ordinarily  extends  tho  entire  breadth 
of  the  house,  and  is  lighted  from  the  street 
by  three  windows.  To  the  back  are  the 
withdrawing-room  and  a small  bedroom.  The 
third  ^ia  the  bedroom-story,  while  sufficient 
space  is  found  in  the  attics  of  the  roof  for  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  the  servants,  store  and 
lumber  rooms.  From  the  areas  in  front  open 
cellars  beneath  the  pavement  useful  for  storing 
coals,  ice,  &c.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a 
sruall  garden  or  green,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  a coach-house  and  stables  arranged  as  a 
mews.  Tho  apartments  have  lofty  stucco  ceil- 
ings, and  are  well  lighted  by  good-sized  win- 
dows. The  doors  and  window-shutters  are 
panelled,  wainscotting  generally  runs  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  which  at  the  top  are 
ornamented  with  a plaster  comice.  Most  of  the 
rooms — at  any  rate,  the  public  rooms — have 
spacious  fire-places,  with  marble  mantels  sup- 
ported by  jambs  of  the  same  material.  So  far, 
well.  But  in  Craig’s  time  the  domestic  use  of 
baths  was  but  little  known  in  Edinburgh,  and 
they  are  accordingly  not  found  in  the  houses 
erected  by  him,  unless  where  they  have  been 
subsequently  introduced.  The  conveniences, 
too,  are  often  few  in  number,  and  sometimes  so 
awkwardly  situated  as  to  deprive  the  principal 
room  of  its  amenity,  or  they  are  placed  in  such 
a situation  as  to  have  little  or  no  means  of  ven- 
tilation. These  observations  apply  d fortiori  to 
flats.  Before  we  are  done  we  propose  to  say 
something  of  the  cognate  subjects  of  the  drain- 


age, sewerage,  and  water-supply  of  the  New 
Town.  Meanwhile  we  leave  this  somewhat  un- 
savoury subject,  recommending  to  tho  attention 
of  those  more  particularly  interested  in  these 
matters  the  valuable  work  undemoted.* 

Few  of  the  houses  in  Princes-street  remain  as 
they  were  built;  the  most  of  them— all  in  the 
east  division — have  been  converted  into  ware- 
honses,  shops,  club-houses,  hotels,  or  insurance- 
offices,  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  which  have 
adopted  the  style  of  architectnre  and  variety  of 
elevation  which  seemed  to  them  best  to  suit  their 
own  tastes  and  requirements.  The  presiding 
genius  over  these  many  alterations  and  additions, 
if  you  admit  bis  'existence,  mnst  needs  have 
held  with  the  melancholy  but  philosophic  Jacques 
of  Shakspearo’s  “ As  You  Like  it,”  that  "motley 's 
the  only  wear.”  In  styles,  the  Grecian  Doric, 
the  Grecian  Ionic,  the  Venetian,  the  Palladian, 
the  Gothic,  the  " nineteenth  century  Medieval,” 
and  the  modem  French,  are  all  represented. 
Motley,  in  very  truth ; and  yet  the  general 
appearance  of  the  street  is,  on  tho  whole, 
eminently  satisfactory.  Hero  and  there  are 
veritable  abortions— sores  to  the  least-educated 
eye,  where  the  surroundings  have  been  utterly 
ignored,  and  moulding  and  comice  abruplty  cut 
off. — but  these  in  time  will  doubtless  be  weeded 
out.  But  the  site  of  this  street,  or,  rather, 
terrace  (a  mile  in  length),  is  superb.  Here  and 
there  maybe  blots  of  bad  taste,  but,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  sham;  the  masonry  is  at  least  solid 
and  substantial.  There  are  no  mushroom  build- 
ings run  np  with  stuccoed  and  meretiioiona 
fronts,  nor  can  it  bo  said  of  them,  that  “ things 
are  not  what  they  seem.”  While  Nature  has 
done  her  best,  Sculpture  and  Statuary  have  been 
invoked  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  street,  Mr.  Steele,  F.S.A.,  the  greatest  of 
living  Scotch  sculptors,  having  furnished  no  less 
than  six  colossal  statues,  in  bronze,  freestone, 
and  Parian  marble. 


WOBHING  MEN’S  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE  UNION. 


• This  arrangement  is  of  comparatively  recent  ii 
ductiou, — certainly  wilhin  tlia  last  forty  years, 
aamo  observation  applies  to  the  dormer  windows  ii 
roof. 


After  much  blundering  philanthropy,  and 
some  recent  making  of  political  capital'  out  of 
the  working-man,  the  right  way  seems  to  have 
been  at  last  found  of  enlisting  efforts  of  the 
numerically  preponderant  section  of  the  com- 
munity towards  that  advancement  of  the  social 
condition  which  all  classes  may  be  said  to  need. 
In  this  movement  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  Working  Men’s  Clubs 
as  they  may  be,  or  as  they  are.  The  report  pre- 
sented to  tho  fonrth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  and 
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the  proceedings  on  Tuesday  last,  afford  reason 
for  much  satisfaction ; and  it  is  only  needed  that 
attention  be  now  given  to  the  published  explana- 
tions of  the  Society’s  aims  and  operations,  to 
ensure  these  latter  being  understood  and  approved 
by  those  who  would  promote  objects  which  are 
those  of  the  Union,  or  would  benefit  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  them.  Hitherto  the  Society  has  laboured 
against  a considerable  amount  of  misappre- 
hension, both  on  the  part  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  including  employers  of  labour, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  working-men  who  belong 
to  trades-societies.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  working-man’e  clnb  would  tend  to  draw 
men  away  from  theirhomes, — thedirectly  opposite 
tendency  being  confidently  looked  to  by  the  pro- 
moters of  tho  club-movement,  and  being  shown 
by  experience.  Thus  also  bas  it  been  put  forth 
that  the  operations  of  the  Union  would  not  tend 
to  induce  self-reliance,  and  that  the  clubs  ought  to 
be  self-supporting, — the  principle  maintained  by 
the  Society  being  that  the  dobs  should  be  so 
supporting,  whilst  however  mutually  aiding,  and 
being  during  the  time  of  their  gestation  and 
probation  not  shut  out  from  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience in  the  establishment  of  clubs,  and  from 
tho  obviona  advantages  of  a common,  centre  in 
London.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  by  those 
who,  not  intemperate  men,  were  under  no  neces- 
sity for  giving  up  beer,  that  the  movement  was 
part  of  that  of  the  temperance-societies.  Thus 
again,  as  by  the  leaders  or  members  of  trades- 
unions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  opei’ations 
of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
tended  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers 
than  the  employed.  Tho  truth  is  that  the  work 
of  the  Union  is  entirely  limited  to  the  removal 
of  the  necessity,  almost,  under  which  the  work- 
ing-man may  be  said  to  have  been,  of  resorting  to 
one  sort  of  place  for  his  social  intercourse,  and 
for  his  transaction  of  business  of  his  call- 
ing,— inclnding  the  search  for  employment, — 
that  is,  a place  where  he  might  he  induced 
to  expend  his  earnings  for  the  mere  “good 
of  tho  house, ” or  not  always  for  his  personal 
comfort,  leaving  out  of  consideration  his  family. 
Antagonistic  to  trades-unions,  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union  docs  not  attempt  to 
be:  on  the  contrary,  it  would  wish,  when  its 
machinery  is  complete,  to  provide  the  Trades 
and  Friendly  Societies  with  places  where  their 
ordinary  meetings  could  be  held  ; and  where  also, 
as  common  ground,  the  meetings  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute between  employers  and  employed  might 
take  place.  Antagonistic  it  is  not,  even  to  the 
public-house,  only  inasmuch  as  it  puts  promi- 
nently forward  the  conclusion  which  is  that  of 
workmg-men  themselves,  that  removal  of  the 
temptation  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  secs  the  truth  of  what  has  fallen  from  every 
one  who  has  studied  the  subjects  of  pauperism, 
insanity,  and  crime,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
miseiy  and  evil  which  is  expressed  in  these  three 
words,  is  the  result  of  a habit,  contracted,  of 
drinking,— or  rather,  as  working  men  say  they 
find  it,  of  the  good-fellowship, — which,  in  this 
country,  happens  to  have  had  no  comfortable 
place  for  its  manifestation,  bnt  that  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  sold,  or  no  outward  sign 
but  the  drinking-together.  For,  wo  have  unfortu- 
nately almost  nothing  in  this  country  that  is 
like  tho  French  cafd,  to  which  .a  man  may 
take  his  wife  and  his  whole  family,  and  where 
they  may  remain  as  long  as  they  choose,  whilst 
ho  i)lays  billiards,  chess,  or  drafts ; and  there 
are  barely  two  places  in  all  London,  where  a cup 
of  drinkable  coff'ee  could  bo  got.  The  cofi'ee- 
houses  that  are  in  London  are  comfortless  places  ; 
and  anything  to  gratify  the  eye  there,  exists  not. 
The  West-end  parks;  and  Battersea  Park,  and 
Regent’s  Park ; Victoria  Park,  and  Kensington 
Park  ; with  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  and  those 
of  the  other  Inns  of  Court,  afford  indeed  relief  to 
tens  of  thousands  in  summer-time : but  even 
trees,  grass,  and  flowers  are  not  all  that  is  re- 
quired; whilst  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
woiking-men’s  children  in  London,  left,  who  are 
at  long  distances  from  anything  of  the  sort, 
except  what  can  bo  seen  through  the  railings  of 
a square.  If  wo  have  any  imputation  at  all  to 
offer  touching  shortcoming  on  tho  part  of  the 
Working-Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  it  is 
on  the  score  of  the  Society's  having  as  yet  done 
little  in.  the  way  of  getting  the  clnbs  made  pro- 
perly comfortable,  and  moderately  attractive  in 
their  appearance  internally,  and  in  that  of  get- 
ting them  to  provide  superior  refreshment  to 
that  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  coff’ee-house. 

In  tho  infancy  of  the  movement  there  may  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  keeping  clubs  alive  at 
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all ; but  ttero  can  be  no  doubt,  that  club- 
premises  should  not  be  below  the  standard  of 
:the  public -house  in  cleanliness  and  state 
of  repair : wo  might  go  much  further,  and 
say  that  the  walls,  fittings,  and  furniture 
should  be  in  good  taste,  however  moderate  the 
outlay  upon  them.  But  the  refreshment  should 
:be  more  varied,  and  of  a better  kind  than  it  is. 
rWe  believe  that  good  cookery,  and  the  oppor- 
ituuity  for  obtaining  more  varied  food, — such 
opportunity  as  the  French  working-man  has, — 
would  help  to  diminish  intemperance.  We  would 
commend  the  consideration  of  these  questions 
rto  the  Council  of  the  Union.  Wherever  a cofi'ee- 
ihouao,  retailing  food  and  refreshment  of  indif- 
iferent  quality,  can  support  itself  with  profit,  a 
club  for  working-men  should  be  able  to  flourish, — 
especially  if  receiving  the  members  of  other 
.clubs  affiliated  to  the  Union,  when  engaged  on 
jobs  in  the  neighbourhood, — as  it  is  proposed  that 
:thcy  should  be  received.  The  Union  should  as 
Boon  as  possible  perfect  this  latter  portion  of 
its  arrangements : without  means  of  resorting 
ito  other  clubs  than  his  own,  the  working 
tbricklayer,  or  carpenter,  at  a distance  from  his 
home  or  his  club,  will  have  no  alternative  from 
going  still  to  the  public-house. 

The  main  aim,  then,  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union  is  to  provide  something 
which  may  afibrd  the  working-man  advantages 
(analogous  to  those  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Iclubs,  as  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s,  for  the 
[Upper  classes.  But  inasmuch  as  the  members 
i'of  working-men’s  clubs  cannot  afford  to  belong 
)to  other  institutions,  and  would  not  have  the 
lasme  resources  away  from  the  clubs,  and  inde- 
pendent of  them,  as  the  upper  classes  have,  it  is 
.sought  to  combine  with  the  working-man’s  club 
jjomo  facilities  for  education,  besides  all  possible 
iffieanB  of  harmless  amusement.  The  particular 
(institutions  in  question  start  from  a difierent 
iplatform  to  that  of  the  mechanics’  institutions. 
iThese  last,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  admitted  to 
have  been  valueless,  although  it  is  felt  that  they 
have  met  the  wants  of  a select  number  of  work- 
ing-men, or  a class  above,  rather  than  of  the 
general  body  of  “ mechanics  and  that  after  a 
dong  day’s  toil,  relaxation  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  what  the  majority  of  men  desire.  The  pro- 
fvision  of  such  things  as  are  to  be  obtained  at  a 
tWest-end  club — food  and  refreshment,  books  and 
newspapers,  and  social  chat — therefore  are 
iiougbt  to  be  provided, — but  having  combined  with 
chein  conversational  lectures,  readings,  and 
musical  and  -other  entertainments,  to  which 
members  can  take  their  wives  and  families,  for 
lohe  winter  months,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
meeting  persons  of  other  classes  of  society  ; 
und  excursions  and  out-door  games  in  the 
irummer.  But  further  combined  with  them  are 
not  only  discussion  and  mirtual-improvement 
meetings,  but  regular  classes  for  instruction, 
Ivhere  a sufficient  mimber  of  pupils  can  be  got 
ipogether, — as  there  often  can  for  the  French 
language.  In  some  of  the  institutions,  a small 
museum  may  form  part  of  the  system.  The  idea 
lihereforo  which  in  the  mind  of  the  Council  of 
(ffio  Union,  should  be  sought  to  bo  conveyed  to 
i«ho  public  and  working-men  by  the  title  of  each 
line  of  the  institutions,  is  not  that  of  a mere 
club,  or  mere  educational  institution,  but  of  the 
iTR-o  as  essentially  combined ; and  this  explaua- 
ision  may  serve  to  show  why  the  designation  of 
iohe  Union  is  as  it  stands.  It  is  not  quite  so 
(explanatory  as  might  be  desired ; but  there  is 
iBonsiderable  difficulty  in  finding  a better.  In 
Practice,  the  institutions  themselves  are  variously 
designated  as  Club,  or  Institute,  or  both,  with 
lohe  name  of  the  locality  or  other  prefix  ; the 
actual  idea  however,  in  most  cases,  corresponds 
iivitb  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Union.  There 
are  at  present  about  thirty-five  of  the  clubs  and 
snstitutes  in  the  London  district, — some  localities 
IS  Highgate,  Holloway,  Islington,  aud  Maryle- 
mone,  having  two  clubs  each ; which  circumstance, 
m one  or  two  of  the  cases,  may  be  to  be  regretted, 
ifhere  are  about SOOclubs  known toexist, including 
cihoBe  iu  the  country  ; and  of  these  about  half 
luavB  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  theUnion 
Q about  three  years  and  a half.  Those  made 
iisnown  to  the  Council  during  the  past  year  are 
126  in  number,  or  many  more  than  those  of  any 
arevious  year.  The  number  of  clubs  that  have 
ejeen  suspended,  or  have  ceased  to  exist,  since 
e;he  formation  of  the  society,  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  7 per  cent.  This  may  be  a snffi- 
mient  answer  to  statements  that  have  been  made. 
cA.  commencement  has  beeu  made  iu  the  forma- 
ition  ef  district-unions,  and  one  already  exists 
rfor  the  metropolis.  This  measure,  it  is  expected, 
Iwill  greatly  serve  the  individual  clubs,  and 


abridge  the  labours  of  the  Council,  which  so  far 
have  been  heavy.  An  appeal  has  been  put  forth 
for  a considerable  sura  of  money,  preparatory  to 
the  establishment  of  a central  or  model  club,  in 
the  metropolis,  with  a hall  capable  of  containing 
500  persona  or  more,  and  for  the  provision  of 
better  offices  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  meetings 
of  delegates  of  the  metropolitan-clubs  forming 
the  district  union.  In  connexion  with  these 
provisions,  a good  central  reading-room  and 
a library  for  periodicals  and  books  specially  inter- 
esting or  pertaining  to  the  working-man,  will, 
doubtless,  be  found,  following  the  model  which 
there  is  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Twining’s  museum, 
at  Twickenham. 

It  would,  however,  require  much  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  objects  which  are  collateral  or 
ulterior  aims  of  the  tinion.  The  primary  object 
is  to  establish  clubs  and  institutes  of  the  kind 
we  have  mentioned.  But  other  objects,  are  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  as 
well  sanitarily  as  socially, — reformation  of  that 
lamentable  state  of  things  which  was  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Eev.  Septimus  Hansard,  at  the 
annual  meetings,  and  by  Mr.  Solly  in  saying  that 
there  are  those  in  our  own  island,  and  of  our 
colour,  who  require  “emancipation”  from  that 
condition  which  causes  them  “ to  stand  outside 
your  churches  and  to  sit  inside  your  pot-houses.” 

So  far  as  wo  can  help  the  work  of  the  Council, 
it  will  have  our  cordial  support,  as  it  has  had  it 
hitherto.  We  see  in  the  work  much  that  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  elevate  the  class  for  which 
the  Union  prominently  places  itself  forward, 
but  much  also  of  inkling  of  a future  when  the 
upper  classes  may  have  acquired  something  of 
which  they  are  now  deficient.  At  present,  know- 
ledge of  what  is  most  to  be  esteemed  in  the 
character  of  the  working-man,  is  wanting  with 
other  classes  : utilization  of  gifts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  his  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society  in  the  mass,  is  not  contemplated  as 
necessary  : the  facts  of  his  moral  nature  and  his 
capabilities  are  unknown  just  as  much  as  the 
exact  position  from  wealth  and  other  advan- 
tages of  the  other  classes,  is  just  now  incapable 
of  being  grasped  by  the  average  mind  of  the 
working-man. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  the  industrious 
man  is  so  easily  disgusted  as  patronage  j and 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  to  afford  it.  It  is  thought  there  ai-e  means 
by  which  working-men  may  help  themselves. 
The  Council  recognise  the  aptitude  at  sus- 
picion which  prevails  as  to  all  efforts  like 
theirs  • whilst  also  they  believe  that  the  class 
has  indeed  been  mis-described  in  print, — some- 
what as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Layard  at  the  meet- 
ing; and  they  are  confident  that  till  there  is 
more  intercourse  between  classes,  there  will  be 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
working-classes,  and  the  mutual  distrust.  It 
was  however  well  shown  at  the  meeting,  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  a working-man  himself,  that  there 
is  a course  possible  towards  the  class,  that  is 
even  better  than  flattery.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
of  the  Council,  ably  set  forth  that  “property  of  the 
brain  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,”  being 
“held  in  trust  for  diffusion  abroad,”  and  that 
isolation  of  classes  was  one  of  the  signs  of 
a false  civilization ; that  the  working-man’s 
use  of  his  time  did  not  contrast  so  very 
unfavourably  with  the  use  by  the  man  of 
the  upper  class,  of  his  time ; and  that  the 
personal  communication  and  mutual  co-opera- 
tion were  essential  to  all  social  improvement, 
general,  and  of  an  extensive  kind.  As  one  of  the 
steps  to  these  ends,  and  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Union,  we  recom- 
mend perusal  of  the  publications.  Tho  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Brougham,  aud  his  appearance  on 
Tuesday,  show  that  he  feels  the  work  to  be  the 
necessary  complement,  or  supplement,  of  what 
he  commenced  in  Mechanics’  Institutions  ; but  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Solly  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
is  due,  as  by  him  personally  it  has  been  done. 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  how- 
ever, and  many  others,  have  been  efficient  sup- 
porters. The  names  of  several  ladies  in  the 
Council,  each  of  them  known  to  tako  interest  in 
questions  of  the  home,  may  help  to  testify  that 
“ Working  Men’s  Clubs  promote  Domestic  Com- 
fort,” which  is  the  thesis  supported  in  one  of  the 
“ Occasional  Papers”  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  as 
to  the  home,  the  thing  must  be  so.  The  best 
husband  will  be  all  tho  more  comfortable  if  some- 
times away  from  it, — not  to  mention  his  bring- 
ing in  the  news  ; and  such  is  far  more  the  case 
where  limited  space  allows  no  chance  for  temper 
to  cool  in  another  part  of  the  place  of  residence. 
It  was  “ v-'crry  aggrawating  in  a cart,”  the 


temper,  according  to  Dr.  Marigold;  and  it  must 
bo  almost  as  aggravating  in  a single  room.  Do 
not  the  police  records  show  this  ? The  great 
bulk,  we  fear,  of  tho  upper  classes  expect  of  the 
working-man  conduct  which,  had  they  his  dis- 
advantages of  home  and  means  of  relaxation, 
would  not  be  theirs. 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

In  our  former  paper  we  purposely  omitted  all 
allusion  to  the  death  of  children  by  accident. 
We  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  even, 
now ; yet  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  in 
this  direction  there  exist  some  of  the  saddest 
and  most  easily  preventible  cases  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. It  needs  no  illustration  at  our  hand  of  the 
unfortunately  too  common  cases  in  which  chil- 
dren are  killed  thi-ough  actual  neglect.  They 
are  sometimes  starved  to  death,  and  sometimes 
burnt  to  death ; ridden  over  in  the  streets,  and 
tumbled  into  the  rivers  and  the  canals.  It  some- 
times happens,  too,  that  they  tumble  out  of  a 
window,  as  the  following  instance  will  show: — 

“ On  Tuesday,  a child,  three  years  of  age,  son  of  John 
M'Eenzie,  residing  at  68,  Tennant-street,  Glasgow,  acci- 
dentally fell  from  one  of  the  windows  at  a height  of  three 
stories,  and  was  killed.”—  Glatgotc  Herali/. 

Those  who  have  bad  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  crowded  and  densely-populated  quarters  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  ninst  have 
observed  with  horror  and  dismay  the  manner  in 
which  children  are  allowed  to  lean  over  and 
play  themselves  at  the  open  windows  of  the  lofty 
tenements.  The  simple  precaution  of  a guard- 
rod,  or  a screen  of  rails  or  trellis-work,  as  fur  as 
we  have  observed,  is  totally  unknown,  or  at  least 
never  employed.  The  parents  of  course  will 
say  they  cannot  be  constantly  watching  their 
children ; and  hence  the  very  common  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  of  fatal  accidents  of  this 
sort.  As  there  is  no  law  of  coroners’  inquests 
in  Scotland,  such  deaths  occasion  very  little 
remark,  and  are  tlio  object  of  no  public  inquiry. 
We  should  not  feel  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
the  death-rate  of  children  in  Scotland  is  about 
the  highest  in  Europe. 

Rising  beyond  children,  we  next  come  to  the 
very  fatal  type  of  accidents  occurring  from  boys 
being  put  to  work  involving  the  charge  of  horses 
or  machinery,  or,  as  we  sometimes  read,  with 
indignation  and  surprise,  of  railway  wagons  and 
goods  trains  ! The  following  very  simple  canse 
of  death  will  aptly  illustrate  our  meaning  : — 

" CORNUILL. — SlXCrLAB  AVI)  Fatal  Accidevt.— On 
Thursday,  an  inquest  was  held  at  St.  Cutiiherfs  Steads, 
Cornhill,  before  Mr.  J.  J.  Hardy,  coroner,  on  the  body  of 
James  Tait,  a boy  twelve  years  of  age,  farm-servant  at 
that  place.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  deceased  was  employed 
rolling  grass  with  a horse  and  wooden  roller.  A little 
before  six  o'clock  he  was  seen  standing  upon  the  roller,  as 
iflooking  for  the  signal  to  unyoke,  and  shortly  after  that 
hour  he  was  found  underneath,  as  if  he  bad  slipped  off, 
and  the  roller  bad  passed  over  his  body,  as  it  was  resting 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  horse,  which  is  u very  quiet  one, 
was  standing  quite  still.  When  the  body  was  taken  up 
life  was  extinct.  Verdict,  accidental  death.”  — Kelta 
Chro7ticle, 

Ib  it  not  sad  to  think  that  a few  simple  spars 
across  the  shafts  of  this  roller  would  have  pre- 
vented the  boy  falling  underneath  it  ? The  horse, 
we  are  told  here,  was  a very  quiet  one,  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  cause  of  death  ? 
The  horse  could  not,  wo  suppose,  understand 
that  he  caiTied  a dangerous  instrument  be- 
hind him ! 

We  shall  now  turn  for  a moment  to  a class  of 
fatal  accidents  which  are  unfortunately  cropping 
up  more  and  more  plentifully  iu  the  newspaper 
accounts.  We  refer  to  accidents  in  connexion 
with  iron  furnaces,  of  which  tho  following  may 
bo  regarded  as  a fair  typo  : — 

“ Hobriblb  FfEKACE  ACCIDENT.— A shocking  acci- 
dent happened  at  the  Holmes,  near  Rotherham,  on 
Sunday  evening.  An  old  man  named  Turner,  was  feeding 
one  of  two  furnaces  with  ironstone,  for  the  manufacture 
of  pigiron,  when  a youth  similarly  employed  at  the  other 
furnace  heard  him  cry  out,  and  on  turning  round,  saw 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  fallen  into  the  furnace, 
which  was  at  ‘full  heat.'  An  alarm  was  instantly  given, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  his  corpse  was  got  out— an  incom- 
plete skeleton,  utterly  denuded  of  llesh,  and  presenting 
no  likeness  to  the  human  form.  It  is  thought  that  ho  may 
have  been  wheeling  a barrow  of  ironstone,  and  suddenly 
lost  his  hold,  and  fallen  through  the  feeding-hole,  or  that 
he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a bar  at  the  foot  of  the  hole. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  otherwise 
than  quite  sober,  and  his  shocking  death  has  excited  great 
commiseration.” 

Just  think  of  this  ! Either  this  poor  man  was 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  he  was  not; 
or  perhaps,  as  it  may  be  delicately  suggested,  at 
the  moment  unfit  for  its  performance.  In  either 
case  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  alone  to  blame 
for  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  But 
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•we  think  onr  readers  will  agree  with  ns  in 
assigning  eneh  a cause  of  death  as  this  to  that 
division  which  ought  to  be  placed  under  the 
jealous  supervision  of  the  State.  We  speak 
under  correction ; at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
suppose  that  iron  works  stand  in  this  relation 
at  present.  But  if  they  do,  wo  should  very 
much  like  to  read  the  report  of  a Government 
inspector  on  this  and  similar  cases ; for  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  hut  they  are  most 
horrible.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  supposing 
it  to  be  a necessary  business,  for  example,  to 
ascertain  the  progress  inside  of  those  fiery  fur- 
naces, no  man  should  be  allowed  to  run  the 
fearful  risk  of  bending  over  their  brink  and 
looking  into  them.  An  ingenious  mechanic 
could  easily  invent  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  or 
some  form  of  hand-glass,  that  would  answer  the 
purpose  without  any  risk  to  human  life.  Need 
wo  add,  that  it  appears  to  be  a most  imperative 
duty  on  the  part  of  all  overseers  of  furnaces  to 
take  care  that  the  men  are  perfectly  sober  when 
in  the  discharge  of  their  dangerous  duty.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  such 
duties,  demanding  a severe  and  constant  drain 
on  the  respiratory  organs,  are  in  themselves 
more  or  less  the  cause  of  the  workmen  drinking. 
Indeed,  such  proximate  causes  of  mortality  as 
the  influence  of  a man’s  trade  on  his  death  are 
too  much  overlooked  and  neglected  by  writers 
on  social  phenomena.  It  seems,  for  example,  as 
certain  as  any  other  return  of  the  mortality 
tables — and  far  more  fatal  than  most  of  them — 
that  a number  of  men,  women,  and  children  shall 
be  annually  killed  in  the  London  streets.  This 
is  a well-known  fact ; and  it  has  already  received 
consideration  at  onr  hands.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known,  we  believe, — although  it  is  capable  of 
easy  demonstration, — that  an  equally  constant 
although  not  so  large  percentage  of  human 
beings  perish  on  the  London  scaflblds ! We 
shall  take  the  following  case  as  a mild  illus- 
tration. 

“Pitt  FBOM  A Scaffold.— On  Weduesdfiy  last,  a 
bricklayer,  named  Owen,  while  engaged  with  three  others 
on  a scaiTold,  building  a chimney,  in  connesion  with  the 
enlargement  of  Mr.  Parish's  villa,  fell  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  about  18  ft.,  sustaining  seyere  internal  injuries. 
The  Mcident  was  occasioned  by  a portion  of  the  scaffold- 
ing giving  way.  The  other  three  men  escaped  by  clinging 
to  the  scaffold-poles.  The  sufferer  waa  removed  home,  ana 
attended  by  Dr.  Tipple.” 

We  are  not  going  again  into  details  which  we 
havo  often  given.  Bnfc  we  may  repeat  that 
most  ordinary  care  and  a few  of  the  most  simple 
precautions,  would  be  suflScient  to  put  these 
scaffold  accidents  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
fatal  category. 

From  scaffolds  'u  hieh  kill  the  poor  workmen  in 
upper  air,  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  sewers  which 
are  quite  as  potent  in  killing  people  in  lower 
earth.  A history  of  sewer  accidents,  if  properly 
written,  would  constitute  one  of  tho  most  in- 
teresting features  of  our  chapter  of  accidents. 
We  need  not  refer  to  tho  celebrated  accident  at 
Pimlico,  about  ten  years  ago,  nor  to  tho  conflict 
of  scientific  opinion  which  it  occasioned.  But 
here  is  a case  wo  happen  to  have  at  hand,  which 
is,  at  all  events,  quite  as  suggestive  as  to  the 
causes  of  death  : — 

"Fatal  Accid-em  is  a Se-wfb  at  IlAaTixGs.— On 
Thursday  uight,  three  of  the  local  Board  workmen 
entered  the  main  sewer,  near  the  Albert  Memorial,  as 
soon  after  the  ebb-tide  as  they  could  get  to  do  any  work, 
in  order  to  clear  cut  the  sewer.  The  evening  had  been 
threatening  for  the  thunderstorm.  Soon  after  eleven 
o'clock  the  rain  came  on  in  a tremendous  downpour. 
The  surface-water,  of  course,  soon  began  to  rush  into  the 
sewer.  Wilson  and  Lawrence,  Onding  the  sudden  rush  of 
wafer,  called  to  Winter,  ‘Harry,  wo  shall  have  no  more 
of  fWs;  come  on.’  They  made  their  way  through  the 
rnshing  Qood  with  difficulty,  and  supposed  Winter  was 
following.  This  he  did  not  or  could  not  do  ; and  in  a few 
minutes  ho  must  have  been  overcome  with  foul  air,  or  by 
the  water,  which  filled  the  tunnel  in  a very  short  time. 
His  companions  immediately  raised  an  alarm,  and  every 
eflTort  was  made  to  release  tbe  unfortunate  man.  At  the 
time  the  tide-flap  of  the  drain  was  fastened  down,  but 
this  was  soon  unscrewed,  and  the  water  let  off.  Tho  body 
was  found  in  the  sewer  at  which  be  had  been  at  work,  but 
at  a distance  of  about  60  ft.  northward  of  where  he  had 
entered.” 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this  tvas  in 
reality  a sheer  accident.  But  let  us  examine 
the  circumstances,  and  restate  the  facts  in 
another  form.  Going  into  a sewer  is  exactly 
like  going  into  a tube.  Put  a fly  into  a test 
tnbe  and  seal  it  up,  aud  it  will  die  in  a very 
short  time.  Supposing  the  tube  to  be  filled 
■with  pure  oxygen,  it  would  still  die.  But  how 
much  more  speedy  the  process  would  be  if  the 
tnbe  were  filled  with  carbonic  acid  ? or  the  com- 
pound gases  which  need  not  specify  that  are 
generated  in  sewers  ? It  does  not  matter  much 
whether  the  process  of  scaling  bo  effected  by  a 
rush  of  water  or  a tide-flap ; the  substantial 
effect  is  the  samej  and  we  venture  to  state  as  a 


melancholy  truism,  that  whoever  goes  into  a 
se-wer  without  providing  against  a possible  flood, 
or,  in  fact,  a stoppage  of  the  free  admission  of 
air,  is  simply  running  the  risk  of  certain  and 
immediate  death.  We  may  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple a little  further  by  a single  reference  to  the 
prolific  class  of  well  accidents : — 

"A  Wkll-sinkeb  Suffocated.— On  Tuesday  last, 
George  Steeple,  pit  aud  well  sinker,  High  Hoyland, 
whilst  going  down  a well  at  the  iroa-works  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  Normantou,  was  attacked  with  the  foul  air  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  He  called  to  his  son  and  another 
man  who  were  letting  him  down,  to  draw  him  up,  which 
they  at  once  proeeeacd  to  do,  but,  before  he  got  to  the 
surface,  he  became  completely  insensible  and  powerless, 
and  fell  to  tho  bottom.  An  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and 
Benjamin  Smith,  engine-tenter,  courageonsly  descended 
the  well  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  unfortunate 
man.  On  getting  to  tne  bottom,  he  saw  from  a movement 
of  Steeple's  legs  that  he  was  not  dead,  though  blood  was 
pouring  from  a wound  in  his  head.  He  seized  hold  of 
him  and  tried  to  pnll  him  into  the  tnb;  but  before  the 
brave  fellow  succeeded  he  himself  lost  consciousness.  In 
the  meantime  the  people  at  the  top  were  devising  expe- 
dients to  clear  tho  well  of  its  accumulation  of  vitiated 
atmosphere.  One  means  snggested  was  to  pour  water 
down  the  cavity;  and  it  was  fortunate  they  did  so,  for, 
not  only  did  this  partially  remove  the  bad  air,  but,  falling 
upon  Smith’s  face,  aroused  him  from  his  swoon.  3ke 
insfivet  of  ttf-^rtservation  teat  vote  uppermost,  and.wvitb- 
out  paying  any  further  attention  to  Steeple,  he  climbed 
half-way  up  tho  rope,  and  was  ultimately  drawn  out  in  a 
very  exhausted  and  weak  state.  Further  means  having 
been  adopted*  to  clear  the  well.  Steeple’s  body  was  re- 
covered, but  life  had  then  fled." 

The  instinct  of  preservation  ! Alas  ! '?voald 
that  this  instinct  should  take  some  definite 
shape,  based  upon  well- ascertained  facta  and 
positive  law.  There  is  no  fact  better  known 
even  by  ignorant  people  than  that  of  the  deaths 
which  arise  from  going  down  wells,  and  there- 
fore the  dangerous  risk  of  doing  so;  but  because 
the  fatal  gas  is  not  visible  nor  tangible,  there  is  ■ 
no  risk  more  constantly  run.  We  have  spirit-  ] 
dealers  licensed  by  the  State  ? why  should  we  ' 
not  have  carbonic  acid-gas  dealers  likewise  I 
licensed  ? The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  knows  I 
how  to  take  the  simple  precaution  of  lowering  a ' 
lighted  candle  into  a well  before  descending. 
But  why  should  poor  George  Steeple,  who 
probably  never  attended  a class  of  chemistry  in 
his  life,  and  therefore  know  nothing  about  tho 
poison  of  gases,  be  allowed  to  commit  uninten- 
tional suicide  down  a well ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  this  discursive 
matter ; but  before  concluding  tho  subject,  we 
shall  ask  our  readers’  attention  to  one  or  two 
cases  of  possible  accidents, — that  is  to  say,  cases 
in  which  the  event  was,  either  through  foresight 
or  chance,  fortunately  averted.  The  first  'we 
shall  quote  is  only  one  instance  out  of  two  or 
three  of  the  same  kind  which  have  happened 
lately ; and  we  only  refer  to  them  in  order  to 
show  that  under  the  present  system  of  our  rail- 
way administration  such  possibilities  and  con- 
tingencies may  be  looked  for  to  increase  : — 

“An  extraordinary  escape  of  a runaway  engine,  vrith 
carriage  attached,  took  place  on  tho  North  Loudon  Rail- 
way, on  Monday  eveniDg,  the  2nd  instant.  It  appears 
that,  in  absence  of  the  driver,  a fireman  attempted  to 
»/mn<  ftis  and  train  at  the  Stratford  bridge  station 

■without  the  sid  of  a pointsman.  Having  put  the  engine 
in  motion,  he  got  down  and  heild  the  points  while  the  train 
passed  over ; but  before  he  could  regain  the  engine  it  had 
attained  increased  speed,  and  proceeded  without  any  one 
upon  it  along  the  Hackney  Wick  aud  Stratford  branch. 
The  escape  of  the  train  was  immediately  telegraphed  to 
the  various  stations,  and  most  providentially  the  lino  was 
comparatively  clear.  The  engine  rattled  over  the  Hackney 
Wick  Junction  along  the  main  line,  through  Hackney  and 
Dsleton  Junction.  When  it  passed  Hackney,  a train  for 
Fenchurch-atreet  was  in  the  station,  and  Amy,  the  driver 
ot  the  engine  attached  to  this  train,  immediately  unhooked 
his  engine,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  down  line,  started  off’ 
in  pursuit  of  the  runaway  engine,  and  came  up  with  it  on 
the  line  between  the  Dalslon  and  Shoreditch  stations,  and 
succeeded  in  coupling  his  engine  to  it.  Had  the  escaped 
locomotive  rushed  into  tho  Broad-street  Station,  sad 
destruction  must  have  ensued.  It  is  most  fortunate  that 
there  were  no  trains  passing  along  tho  main  road  when 
the  engine  ran  past  the  several  junctions.  The  conduct  of 
Amv,  the  driver,  in  going  in  pursuit  of  tho  engine  is 
spoken  of  in  high  praise.” 

Now,  snppoaing  this  narrative  of  the  case  to  be 
accurate,  would  it  not  occur  to  anybody  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  inquiry  instituted 
respecting  the  duties  of  this  fireman  ? 

Here  is  a final  and  crowning  illustration  which 
might,  but  for  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  “ a 
gentleman,”  have  done  more  than  the  late 
Ministers’  want  of  tact  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment of  tho  British  empire ; inasmuch  as  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  our  history  it  nearly 
deprived  us  of  our  constitutional  head  and 
sovereign ; — 

"Naeeo^w  Escape  of  the  Queen’s  Teatn.  — On 
Monday  afternoon  the  Royal  train,  with  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family,  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  a 
rather  awkward  collision  on  the  Scottish  North-Eastern 
line.  The  train  was  due  at  Forfar  at  6’20  p.m.,  and,  it 
^ing  understood  that  tie  umal  precautions  fur  »oyis#y  had 
been  made,  the  engine-drivers  were  proceeding  past  the 
station,  under  the  usual  signal  of  a white  flag  waved  from 
the  platform.  Some  of  the  company’s  servants  had,  how- 
ever,  been  engaged  about  the  tamo  time  shunting  a wagon 


from  one  siding  to  another,  and  forthis  purpose  they  had 
to  pass  the  wagon  across  the  main  line.  T^he  wagon  and 
horse  happened  thus  to  be  standing  on  tho ‘up’  line,  a 
little  west  of  the  station,  when  the  royal  train  was  near-, 
ing  the  spot,  and  would  doubtle.ss  have  been  upon  the 
wagon.  _ A gentleman  standing  near  fortunately  ohservei 
the  position  of  matters,  and  immediately  went  between  the 
rails  and  signalled  to  the  drivers  : and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  train  was  almost  immediately  brought  to  a 
dead  stand,  but  not  tiU  the  distance  between  the  wagon 
and  the  royal  train  was  only  two  or  three  yards.  Her 
Majesty  then  came  to  the  window  of  tho  saloon,  which 
waa  opened  by  the  Princess  Helena,  and  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  stood  for  some  time  at  the  door,  and  occa» 
sionally  smiled  to  the  immense  crowd  of  Dundee  excur- 
sionists who  had  been  on  the  platform,  hut  rushed  to  the 
royal  saloon  on  the  unexpected  stoppage  of  the  train. 
The  engines  were  oiled,  the  wagon  removed,  and  the  train 
rc-started,  after  a delay  of  fully  two  miuutea,”— Dundee 
Advertiser, 

On  this  “narro^w  escape”  we  will  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  too  much  that  the  Queen  op 
England  should  bo  called  upon  to  run  the  risk 
of  her  life,  by  the  obstacles  which  thickheaded 
railway  porters  of  the  “ Scottish  North-Eastern' 
Railway  ” seem  disposed  to  create.  "Where  was 
the  pilot  engine  here  ? Where  were  the  direc- 
tors ? Such  a case  of  gross,  culpable,  and 
criminal  negligence  has  not,  in  our  estimation, 
occurred  for  many  a day ; and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  repeated ! 


THE  SORCERY  HALL”  AND  ROCK 
CARVINGS. 

Since  renewed  attention  was  drawn,  in  the 
Builder,  to  the  Irish  chambered  barrow  or 
sorcery-hall  carvings  in  connexion  with  those  on 
the  rocks  of  Northumberland  aud  Argylesbire, 
and  in  the  sorcery -hall  at  Maeshowe,  in  Orkney,, 
some  remarkable  carvings,  both  chambered 
barrow  and  rock  ones,  havo  been  discovered 
in  Ireland,  where,  indeed,  chambered  barrows, 
excelling  in  interest  those  of  Dowth  and  New 
Grange,  have  been  only  recently  opened,  aud 
the  carvings  therein  described. 

In  the  last  issue  of  tho  quarterly  journal  of 
the  Kilkenny  Archreological  Society,  there  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  George  V.  Du  Noyer,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  titled,  ” Remarks 
on  a Carved  Rock  at  Ryefiekl,  County  of  Cavan,” 
with  lithographs  of  this  rock  and  of  one  of  the- 
cells,  or  kists,  with  its  stone  dish  or  bason,  and 
carvings,  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  the  three 
large  cairns  which,  surrounded  by  many  smaller 
ones,  have  lately  been  opened  on  the  three 
summits  of  Sleive-na-Caillighe,  in  county 
Meath.  The  rock  carvings  at  Ryefield,  how- 
ever, appear  to  us  to  be  of  somewhat  doubtful 
interest : they  mostly  consist  of  irregular  scratch- 
ings  or  scrapings  in  the  forms  of  rude  and  simple 
crosses  j and  it  is  admitted  that  children,  who 
could  readily  have  made  them,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  sloping  rock  on  which- 
they  are  inscribed,  in  their  amusements,  as  a 
slide.  Tho  only  thing  which  seems  to  invest 
these  carvings  with  any  real  interest  is  the 
circumstance,  that  amongst  the  scratchings  there 
are  two  St.  Andrew’s  crosses,  enclosed  in  squai-es, 
and  resembling  a carving  which  occurs  in  oue  of 
the  sorcery-halls  on  Sleive-na-Caillighe,  only  it  is 
more  of  the  lozenge-shape.  Even  these  rock- 
inscribed  squares,  however,  may  have  been  the 
work  of  children. 

The  carvings  in  the  (lithographed)  cell  of  the 
chamber  at  Sleive-na-Caillighe  are  exceedingly 
interesting:  they  are  nearly  identical  in  their 
nature  with  many  of  those  on  the  Northumbrian 
rocks,  but  there  is  one  such  as  does  not  seem  to 
appear  on  these  rocks.  It  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  the  A Vi  masculine  and 
feminine  symbols  of  Egypt  alternating,  but  each 
filled  with  lines  all  radiating  from,  or  concen- 
trating to,  the  apices  of  the  respective  angles,, 
while  one  consists  of  both  conjoined,  point  with 
point,  much  in  the  way  in  which  oiir  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  J.  E.  Dove,  symbolized  the  concen- 
trative  or  masculine,  and  radiative  or  fomiuine 
principles  of  life  in  conjunction, — 


only  instead  of  assuming  tho  arborescent  foi’m# 
like  tho  pimilflr  symbol  at  New  Grange, — 

> 

the  subdivisions  are  made  by  lines  crossing  the 
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irays.  The  alternating  angles  form  a zigzag 
rbetween  them,  the  zigzag,  of  course,  also  con- 
Lflisting  of  the  alternate  V A forms.  It  is 
{beside  these  carvings,  and  apparently  incised 
run  a similar  way,  that  the  crossed  lozenge 
coccnrs. 

On  one  of  the  upright  stones  in  the  cell,  there 
;is  a carving  which  seems  to  he  precisely  of  the 
asamo  alphabetical-looking  class  with  one  en- 
igraved  by  Governor  Pownall,  from  the  New 
! Grange  chamber,  and  with  others  since  dis- 
tcovered  on  the  Northumbrian  rocks,  all  of  which 
irhave  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Builder. 
lOn  the  same  upright  there  is  also  a lozenge- 
Isbape  within  a circle,  and  on  another  upright 
Itbe  or  masculine  symbol.  The  general  cha* 
uracter  of  the  carvings,  however,  is  that  of  concen- 
rtric  circles,  with  the  cup-like  centre;*  and  in  a 
eletter  by  Jlr.  Du  Noyer,  quoted  by  the  Rev,  James 
IGraves,  in  a paper  of  his,  on  a carved  boulder, 
rin  a previous  issue  of  the  quarterly  journal  of 
Ithe  Kilkenny  Archmological  Society,  it  is  stated 
Ithat  in  the  chambers  of  tlie  cairns  on  Slieve-na- 
[■Caillighe,  from  one  of  which  Mr.  Dn  Noyer’s 

i lithograph  was  taken,  there  occur  a great  variety 
)lof  other  forms,  such  as  spirals,  single  and  double, 
itstars  of  six  to  thirteen  rays,  nine-rayed  wheels, 

•;  rayed  circles,  pothooks,  lines  with  ribbed  cross- 
lings,  a central  dot  with  lines  radiating  from  it, 
ran  CO  shaped  curve,  each  loop  enclosing  con- 
;iccntric  circles,  “ and  a vast  number  of  other 
: combinations  of  the  circle,  spiral,  line,  and  dot, 
ffwhich  cannot  be  described  in  writing.”  Mr.  Du 
KNoyer  considers  that  some  of  this  “decorative  ; 
ricarving”  may  havo  indicated,  by  its  rayed 
:icircles,&c.,  something  like  a worship  of  the  sun, 

n moon,  and  stars.  There  are  also,  he  says, 

‘ “ amongst  these  carvings  what  may  possibly  be 
“'emblenss  of  Priapian  import;”  and  he  adds, — 

' “ with  regard  to  letters,  I find  what  I believe 
^ are  short  O'jhamic  inscriptions ; and  this  is  a 
ffpoiot  the  determination  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 

ii  importance  ; for  up  to  the  present  the  Ogham 
Ic  letter  has  been  regarded  as  early  Christian, 
n while  its  occurrence  here  proves  it  to  be  Pagan.” 

The  discovery  of  these  chambers,  however,  was 
Knot  made  by  Sir.  Du  Noyer  himself,  but  by  a 
r friend  of  his,  Mr.  Conwell,  although  it  is  Mr. 

D Du  Noyer  who  describes  them  in  the  letter 
r which  Sir.  Graves  quotes  in  his  paper  “ On  a 
it  Boulder  with  presumed  Pagan  Carvings  at  Clon- 
ii  finlough,  King’s  County.”  The  chief  subject  of 
ir  interest  and  importance  in  this  paper  is  Mr. 
DDu  Noyer’s  account  of  these  newly-opened 
cl  chambers,  which  have  no  ost-ensible  connexion 
nwith  the  carved  boulder  at  Clonfinlough ; just 
B as,  in  Mr.  Du  Noyer’s  own  paper,  on  the  carved 
^ rock  at  Ryefield,  the  chief  subject  of  interest  and 
ii  importance,  oddly  enough,  is  the  lithograph  of 

0 one  of  the  cells  or  kists  at  Blieve-na-Caillighe, 
u which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carved  rock  at 
B Eyefiekl.  Prom  Mr.  Graves’s  paper  we  find  that 
t the  name  Slieve-na-Caillighe  means  “ the  hill  of 
tl  the  hag  or  witch.”  The  range  of  three  summits  is 
D nearly  1,000  fr.  high ; so  that  this  new  discovery 
B still  snpports  onr  suggestion,  that  many  of  these 
p pre-historic  records  may  relate  to  a time  con- 
i' temporary  with  the  people  whose  traces  have 
bbeen  found  in  the  glacial  drift  which  must  have 
c covered  these  traces  at  a period  when  the  low 
li  lands  of  our  island  were  under  water,  and  the 
b high  lands  were  in  many  cases  islands. 

The  chambers  of  the  " sorcery-halls  ” at  the 

1 Hill  of  the  Hag”  are  precisely  like  those  of 
1 New  Grange  and  Ma^howc  in  plan,  being  cruel- 
f form,  the  shaft  representing  the  entrance-pas- 
B sage,  or  “ transe,”  and  the  termination  of  the 
a arms  the  small  kists  or  cells.  These  kists  are 
f.  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  square,  and  arranged  round 
t the  central  chamber,  which,  in  one  instance, 
a at  the  “ chair”  cairn,  is  octagonal. 

In  introducing  his  carved  boulder  at  Clonfin- 
li  lough  to  notice,  Mr.  Graves  remarks  that  it  may 
h have  been  from  some  such  carved  boulders  or 
r rocks  that  those  stones  in  the  New  Grange  and 
I Dowth  chambers  which  show  carvings  on  sides 
0 of  them  not  visible  as  set  up,  and  not  intended 
t to  be  seen,  may  have  been  taken  ; and  there  is 
fi  feasibility  in  this  suggestion,  which  would  indi- 
c-  cate,  perhaps,  a still  greater  antiquity  in  certain 
c carved  rocks  than  even  in  chambered  barrows  ; 
b bat  considering  that  tho  ancients  sometimes 

* Amongst  the  relics  found  in  these  chambered  barrows 
o:  of  Sleive-na-Caillighe  there  was  a leg  of  a pair  of  compasses, 
- —83  if  to  warn  arcbroologists  not  to  identify  such  relics, 
w without  farther  consideration,  with  the  carvers  of  the 
cl  chambers;  inasmuch  as  these  carvers,  iu  their  concentric 
ci  circled  symbols,  used  no  compasses,  and  could  scarcely, 

therefore,  have  possessed  or  been  acquainted  with  such  an 
ii  implement,  otherwise  they  would  assuredly  have  traced 
tt  their  concentric  circles  with  it  before  carving  them  out. 
K No  compasses  were  used  either  in  theNorlhumbriau  rock 
c*  carvings  or  in  those  of  Argyleshire. 


finished  their  sacred  constructions  quite  as  care- 
fully and  elaborately  where  they  were  not — as 
where  they  were — intended  to  be  visible  to  the 
human  eye,  tho  remark  of  Mr.  Graves  that  in 
this  way  many  of  the  markings  of  New  Grange 
and  Dowth  are  proved  to  have  been  carved 
before  tho  stones  were  used  for  their  “ present 
purpose,”  is,  in  its  obvious  though  not  very 
clearly-expressed  meaning,  not  conclusive. 

The  carved  boulder  at  Clonfinlough  Chapel, 
Clonmacnoise,  does  not  to  us  seem  to  be  a 
likely  one  from  which  any  chambered  barrow 
stone  could  have  been  made,  since  its  mark- 
ings rather  appear  to  indicate  a period  of 
transition  from  Pagan  to  Christian  ideas  than 
one  preceding  those  of  the  chambered  barrow 
or  aoreery-hall  people.  The  markings  are  chiefly 
crosses, .many  of  them  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem 
form,  with  bulbed  ends  to  tho  branches;  and 
some  of  the  forms  partially  resemble  other  cru- 
ciform carvings  at  Clonmacnoise,  and  elsewhere 
in.  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Graves  states, 
the  name  by  which  the  Clonfinlough  stone  is 
known  is  “the  Paii'y’s  stone,”  which  “points 
to  a Pagan  origin;”  and  “ no  Christian  rite  was 
ever  performed  at  the  Clonfinlough  stone.”  In 
a note,  too,  he  adds,  that  “two  remarkable 
earthworks, — no  mean  ei^iueering  feats  in  their 
way, — consisting  each  of  a deep  fosse  and  ram- 
part drawn  across  the  esker,  not  very  far  from 
this  atone,  are  termed  ‘the  witch’s  hollows.’  ” 

Well,  these  certainly  are  indications  of  a pro- 
bable connexion,  in  one  common  Paganism,  or 
pre-Ohrifitianiam,  between  the  carvers  of  “ tho 
tiiiry  stone,”  tho  earth-workers  of  “ the  ivitch's 
hollows,”  and  the  builders  of  the  chambered 
barrow  or  “sorcery-hall”  order  of  structures; 
and  we  are  quite  well  aware,  and  indeed  have 
ere  now  pointed  attention  ourselves  to  the  fact, 
that  cruciform  carvings  are  not  necessarily  of 
Christian  origin,  since  the  cross  was  a symbol 
prominently  used  in  pre-Christian  times,  and  in 
American  as  well  as  in  Egyptian  and  other  sacred 
structures  of  extreme  antiquity. 

By  tho  way,  in  a note  on  some  remarks  as  to 
the  chambered  barrow  at  New  Grange,  which 
he  calls  “ the  great  sepulchral  structure,”  Mr. 
Graves,  in  this  paper  of  his,  thus  falls  foul  of 
our  correspondent  Mr.  Dove  : — 

“ In  some  recent  nnmbcrs  of  the  Builder  the  theory  ia 
put  forward  that  New  Grange  was  intended  for  magical 
rites;  or,  as  the  writer  expressed  it,  was  a ‘ Sorcery-hall.’ 
It  is  not  worth  while  losing  space  to  refute  this  baseless 
theory.” 

Now,  admitting  tho  “theory”  that  such 
structures  were,  or  came  to  be,  used  for  sepulchral ' 
purposes ; that  no  more  proves  that  they  were  I 
not  used  for  religious  or  magical  rites  thau  the 
fact  that  Christian  churches  have  been  used  for 
sepulchral  purposes  would  prove,  in  some  post- 
Chriatian  era,  that  such  churches  were  not  used 
for  religious  or  Christian  rites.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Graves  must  surely  bo  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  pre-Christian  or  Pagan  religions  were 
magical,  and  especially  the  Druidical ; otherwise 
he  would  know  that  even  the  sepulchral  rites 
which  probably  attended  Pagan  burials  in  these 
curious  cruciform  aud  kisted,  carved  and  basoned, 
chambers  (if  they  were  used  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses), must  have  been  magical  rites.  That 
something  more  than  merely  and  literally  se- 
pulchral rites,  however,  probably  took  place  in 
just  such  chambered  barrows,  appears  from  the 
Taliesin  or  Druidical  records  themselves,  in 
which  the  “mystic  cells”  in  the  “narrow 
bouse  under  the  tumulus,”  where  the  Druidical 
hero  and  the  god  IIu  were  “ bed-fellows  ” in  the 
magical  rites  connected  with  mystical  death  and 
regeneration,  or  being  “ born  again,”  are  spoken 
of;  and  it  is  well  known  that  such  mystical 
deaths,  burials,  resurrections,  and  regenerations 
took  place  in  other  religions  as  well  as  in  the 
Druidical,  and  that  to  this  day  such  rites  are 
practised. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  the  religious 
or  magical  rites  performed  in  the  “ narrow  house 
under  the  tumulus  ” were  simulative  of  death, 
the  repositories  for  the  really  dead  might  be 
made  on  the  same  model,  only  smaller,  and 
placed  in  the  same  localities ; and  that  it  is  on 
this  account  we  find  so  many  as  nearly  thirty 
smaller  tumuli  surrounding  the  three  larger  ones 
on  the  three  hag-hill  tops.  Nevertheless,  the 
remains  of  skeletons  found  by  Mr.  Conwell  were 
comparatively  few  and  fragmentary ; — several 
dozens  of  teeth,  six  pieces  of  jaws,  forty-eight 
bits  of  skulls,  and  so  on,  but  no  entire  skele- 
ton ; which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
even  though  the  dead  of  the  district  for  genera- 
tions had  been  here  disposed  of;  for  traces  of 
burning  were  noticed  on  all  the  bones ; aud,  if 


so,  the  chambered  tumuli  were  not  made  for 
holding  these  dead  at  all,  althongh  the  dust  of 
the  funeral  pyre  may  have  been  there  deposited. 

We  have  drawn  Mr.  Dove’s  attention  to  Mr. 
Graves’s  note,  and  will  now  insert  the  reply  to 
it : — 

“ The  Eev.  James  Graves  must  be  avery  reckless  writer. 
On  a previous  occasion,  in  order  to  gain  a point  against 
the  Builder,  he  boldly  asserted  that  Governor  Pownalk  in 
speaking  of  the  alleged  inscriptions  in  the  chamber  at  New 
Grange,  ‘mistook  these  markings  for  OyhamB,'  although 
Pownall  himself  had  distinctly  said, — ‘ These  characters 
are  evidently  neither  Irish,  nor  Runic,  nor  Saxon,’  but 
were,  he  believed, ' Bhcenician;’  and  Mr.  Graves,  in  order  to 
clinch  his  argument,  and  to  show  his  readers  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  at  the  same  time  said  he 
‘ knew  full  well  what  Pownall  had  written.’  This  .astound- 
ing  mis-statement  is  quite  on  a par  with  that  in  which  ha 
now  informs  his  readers,  in  the  Kilkenny  ArchtEological 
Journal,  that  tho  name  ‘ Sorcery -hall,'  applied  to  a 
chambered  borrow  such  as  New  Grange,  is  a ‘ theory ' put 
forward  (by  me)  in  the  Builder.  Mr.  Graves,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  Archseological  Society  such  as  that  of  Kilkenny, 
ought  to  know  better.  Tho  name  of  ‘ Sorcery  - balJ,’ 
applied  to  a chambered  barrow  such  as  New  Grange, 
involves  no  theory  at  all,  far  less  a theory  for  which  either 
tho  Builder  OT I can  be  held  to  be  responsible:  it  is  a mere 
matter-of-fact  translation,  by  an  eminent  Runic  scholar, 
of  certain  Runic  characters,  so  applied,  in  an  inscriptiou 
found  in  one  of  the  precise  class  of  buildings— chambered 
barrows— to  which  New  Grange  belongs.  Mr.  Graves, 
the  very  Cerberus  of  the  Irish  Sorcery-halls,  must  surely 
Imow  this  also  ‘ full  well.' 

There  are  minds  of  a class  ever  ready  to  scofl'  at  theory, 
and  ever  preferring  to  be  tho  perpetual  hod-m«i  of 
science,  who  can  only  carry  facts — the  raw  materials  of 
theory — to  the  builders  and  designers,  or  theorists,  whom 
they  despise  because  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  judging 
fairly  of  the  force  and  merits  of  any  theory ; but  as  for  Mr. 
Graves,  be  does  not  seem  even  to  know  the  dillerence  be- 
tween  a theory  and  a fact. 

Theory  or  not  theory,  however,  the  ‘ Sorcery-hall  ’ is 
not  1,000  miles  oft'  ‘the  Hill  of  tho  Hag,’  the  ‘Pairy’a 
Stone,'  or  tho  ‘Witch's  Hollows!’ 

Is  it  the  Rev.  James  Graves  and  his  friends  alone  who 
are  entitled  to  insinuate  witch-  or  wizard-craft,  sorcery, 
or  magic,— for  they  are  all  one,— against  the  localities  of 
the  mysterions  chambered  mounds  aud  inoised  rocks  of 
Ireland,  while  he  snarls  at  others  merely  for  having  showu 
them  the  example  P ” 

There  appear  to  be  Ogham  iuscriptious  in  the 
uewly-discovered  soroery-haHs  of  Sloivo-na-Cail- 
' lighe,  in  Ireland  ; and  there  aro  Runic  inscriptions 
I in  the  latoly-examincd  sorcery -hall  of  Maeshowe, 

' in  Orkney,  ns  well  as  in  a similar  ono  in  Baffin’s 
j Bay.  Mr.  Graves  can  no  longer  boast  that,  as 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  so  in  the  Irish 
ones,  there  are  no  traces  of  iuscriptious.  Well 
may  he  call  tho  new  Irish  discoveries,  as  he  does, 
a “ startling  find  ” and  a “ new  light.” 

Again  wo  must  express  our  hope  that  a 
searching  re-examinatiou  of  the  chambers  of 
New  Grange  and  Dowth,  by  help  of  tbe  mag- 
nesium light,  will  be  made  by  impartial  Irish 
arobmologists  who  have  not  been  bitten  by  the 
irrational  Vallency-&-Powiiall-phobia.  Even  Sir 
William  Wilde,  who  is  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Graves’s 
great  authority  on  this  subject,  admits  that 
some  of  the  carvings  in  the  Dowth  tumulus 
“very  much  resemble  tbe  Ogham  character,”* 
althongh  Mr.  Graves,  while  denying  that  any 
vestigo  of  an  inscription  exists,  or  ever  existed, 
either  in  the  New  Grange  or  the  Dowth,  or 
indeed,  as  ho  puts  it,  in  any  of  the  then  known 
Irish  chambered  barrows  or  pyramids,  more 
than  insinuates  that  Sir  William  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 


THE  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  COMPETITION. 

The  twelve  architects  who  havo  been  ap- 
pointed to  compete  for  the  Courts  of  Justice 
plans,  considering  that  tho  schemo  comprised  in 
the  instructions  contains  a great  increase  beyond 
the  scheme  by  Mr.  Abraham, — tho  rooms,  for 
example,  appertaining  to  the  courts  now  amount- 
ing to  250  instead  of  about  100, — authorized 
Professor  Scott,  their  chairman,  to  apply  for  an 
enlarged  space,  to  be  purchased,  so  as  to  extend 
the  Strand  frontage,  and  meet  the  additional 
requirements.  The  space  asked  for  is  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  tbe  site,  and  it  makes  the 
whole  site  more  square  in  form  than  it  was,  and 
brings  a greater  frontage  to  the  Strand. 

The  architects  had  a meeting  with  tho  Com- 
missioners, the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
request  was  agreed  to  on  condition  that  the 
Treasury  did  not  object,  and  that  the  architects 
would  not  include  any  part  of  Pickett-street  in 
the  extended  site. 

Tbe  Commiesioners  had  previously  stipulated 
also  that  no  part  of  Carey-street  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  site ; but  the  allusion  to  Carey- 
street  was  struck  out  of  their  minute.  In  re- 
spect to  this  matter  Mr.  Scott,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Field,  embodied  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission, says, — “I  think  that  there  was  no  gene- 
ral feeling  in  favour  of  including  any  part  of 
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Pickett-street,  but  there  was,  I am  bound  to  say, 
a very  stromj  and  very  general  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  adding  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
depth  of  the  site  from  south  to  north  . . , . 
so  tliat  in  effect  no  part  of  the  building  itself 
would  go  beyond  the  present  line  of  frontage  in 
Carey-street : all  wo  ask  is  that  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  set  our  hiiihing  back  from  that  line 
of  frontage." 

The  Commissioners  have  since  obtained  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Treasury  to  their  new 
agreement  with  the  architects. 


The  drinking  - fountain,  erected  in  Lister- 
gate,  Nottingham,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  John 
Walter,  of  Bearwood,  M.P.,  as  a memorial  of  his 
late  father,  who  was  first  elected  M.P.  for  Notting- 
ham in  April,  1841,  was  dedicated  and  opened 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  of  Nottingham, architect.  The 
structure  is  of  Gothic  character,  highly  deco- 
rated, and  is  octagonal  in  form,  divided  into  five 
stages,  rising  to  a height  of  -10  ft.  The  diameter 
at  the  base  is  12  ft.  Four  basius  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite  occupy  four  sides  of  the  lowest 
stage,  the  compartments  being  filled  in  with 
suitable  inscriptions.  Immediately  above  the 
basins,  on  two  sides,  are  medallion  profile  por- 
traits of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter.  They  are  of 
white  marble,  considerably  recessed  under  trace- 
ried  canopies.  The  eight  compartments  are 
finished  with  gablets  having  carved  finials  at  the  i 
apices,  and  this  stage  is  surmounted  by  a trefoil 
pierced  pai-apet.  The  fiat  surface  behind  the 
gablets  is  relieved  by  diaper  work.  At  the  eight 
angles  are  bnttresses  relieved  with  pinnacles ; 
and  these  are  carried  np  throughout  three  stages, 
and  give  effect  to  the  general  outliue.  The  [ 
second  stage  consists  of  a series  of  pointed 
arches  under  gablets  filled  in  with  tracery,  the 


F;c..  2.— Pillars  at  C/iandrdicir.fec,  belonging  to  a -.uined  Jaina  Temple  erected 
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lower  portion  containing  shields  bearing  the 
town  arms.  The  shafts  in  the  first  stage  are  of 
polished  granite,  in  the  second  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  in  each  instance  with  carved  caps.  The 
third  stage  is  of  diminished  diameter.  The 
second  stage  is  connected  with  the  third  by  a 
series  of  steppings.  Here  the  buttresses  are 


again  reduced  and  finished  with  pinnacles,  having 
carved  terminals.  The  crowning  pinnacle  rises 
from  a series  of  eight  gablets,  surmounted  by 
an  ornamental  cross.  The  cost  has  been  about 
l,000i.  A water-trough,  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
dogs,  will  be  placed  at  the  kerb-stone  of  the  Hug- 
way aurroundiug  the  hospital  grounds. 
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TEE  NEW  EOEEIGN  OFFICE,  AND  THE 
INDIA  OFFICE,  LONDON. 

The  new  Government  offices  in  Downing 
Street  aro  now  considerably  advanced,  so  that 
they  may  bo  fairly  judged  of  as  to  the  appear- 
ance they  will  present  externally.  Wo  give  a 
view  showing  the  fronts  next  the  park. 

The  exterior  generally  is  designed,  as  onr 
readers  will  remember,  by  Professor  Scott,  E.A., 
who  is  the  architect  of  the  Foreign  Office 
throughout  5 while  the  interior  of  the  India 
Office,  including  the  Inner  Court,  which  is 
external  work,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  IT.  D. 
Wyatt.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  are 
Messrs.  Smith  & Taylor.  The  facing  material 
employed  is  Portland  Stone, — the  brown,  hard, 
bed  ; granite  for  the  columns  in  windows  ; and 
granite,  marble,  and  glass,  in  the  shape  of 
bosses  and  otherwise,  in  the  friezes.  This  glass, 
mostly  red  and  green,  is  provided  by  Mr.  Eust. 
The  various  fronts  will  display  a very  large 
amount  of  carving;  the  execution  of  which  is 
placed  in  various  hands.  That  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  both  inside  and  out,  is  being  executed 
by  Mr.  Farmer  j while  for  the  India  Office, 
Mr.  Earp  is  intrusted  with  it  for  the  inside, 
and  Mr.  Philip  for  the  outside.  Against  the 
topmost  story  of  the  three  fronts  surrounding 
the  quadrangle,  stands,  at  certain  intervals,  a 
series  of  sculptured  figures.  Those  on  the 
Foreign  Office  front  are  emblematical  of  countries, 
France,  and  so  forth;  and  those  on  the  other 
part  represent  the  Indian  tribes,  an  Affghan,  a 
Goorka,  a Malay,  a Mahratta,  and  so  on.  ■ .These, 
of  which  many  are  already  fixed,  are  in  course 
of  execution  by  four  sculptors,  Mr.  Protat, 
Mr.^  Philip,  Mr.  Armstead,  and  Mr.  Eaymond 
Smith.  They  will  cost,  it  seems,  about  220Z. 
a-piece.  Niches  on  the  Park  side  of  the  India 
Office,  will  be  filled  with  statues  of  Indian 
statesmen.  In  the  Inner  Court  of  this  depart- 
ment, where  the  greatest  elaboration  externally 
is  displayed,  some  of  the  panels  in  relief  are 
being  carved  by  Mr.  Pbyffers.  In  this  court, 
the  friezes  of  the  three  orders  that  mainly  form 
the  elevations,  are  of  majolica  and  mosaic  work ; 
the  columns  are  of  granite,  grey  and  red ; and 
the  ceilings  of  the  corridors  surrounding  it  are 
of  coloured  tiles,  with  patterns  in  i elief,  highly 
enamelled,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Maw. 
Tho  tiles  are  fixed  in  this  way : plates  of  iron 
are  secured  to  the  iron  joists  above,  and  to  these 
plates  the  tiles  are  secured  by  bolts,  the  brass 
heads  of  which  are  seen  below.  Some  of  the 
ceilings  of  rooms  on  this  side  will  show  hand- 
some work  in  plaster,  partly  modelled  from 
Indian  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  Inner  Conrt  of  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
contrary,  is  quite  plain,  and  not  particularly 
agreeable  in  aspect.  The  principal  apartments 
in  the  Foreign  Office  are  on  the  one-pair  floor, 
md  include  the  Cabinet-room,  70  feet  long  and 
15  feet  wide  (which  will  be  vaulted  with  Dennett’s 
concrete),  and  two  conference-rooms,  108  feet 
iong  together,  and  30  feet  wide.  These  all  com- 
nnnicate,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for 
calls  and  other  reunions.  Over  and  below  these 
?oom8  are  libraries.  The  grand  staircase  here 
ccciipies  an  area  of  GO  feet  by  25  feet.  On  the 
[ndia  Office  side  there  are  four  great  staircases; 
cut  all  much  less  in  size  than  the  Foreign  Office 
jtaircase.  In  parts  will  be  found  some  handsome 
ioorways,  with  columns  of  marble,  and  of  Devon- 
ihire  spar.  In  the  stone-vaulted  entrances 
through  the  India  Office  from  Charles-street,  and 
/brough  the  Foreign  Office  from  Downing-street, 
ire  columns  of  one  stone,  11  feet  high,  and  yet 
placed  the  bed-way  of  the  stone.  The  vaultiug 
lere  is  handsome;  tho  groins  show  an  incised 
cmament  filled  in  with  red  Parian  cement. 
Across  Downing-street  there  will  be  an  arcade, 
t may  be  mentioned,  with  a flight  of  steps  down 
;o  the  park  : there  will  be  a flight  of  steps  also 
item  Charles-street  into  the  park.  The  loftiest 
tower  on  the  park  side,  seen  to  the  right  in  the 
view,  belongs  to  the  India  Office.  The  Foreign 
Office  tower,  though  lower  by  a story,  is  more 
onlky. 

The  hot-water  apparatus  for  the  Foreign  Office 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eosser;  that  for  the  India 
Office  is  being  put  up  by  Messrs.  Baily  & Sons. 
Lhe  hydraulic  lifts,  tanks,  and  mains  for  both 
departments  are  provided  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Amos. 

An  apartment  on  the  basement  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  contractors  with  hot-plate  and 
ether  conveniences  for  such  of  the  workmen  as 
lo  Dot  desire  to  leave  the  premises  for  meals, 
but  only  a few,  comparatively,  avail  themselves 
of  it.  The  total  number  of  men  now  employed 
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on  the  premises  is  about  1,000.  Mr.  Sheffield  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  Foreign  Office ; 
Mr.  Enddle  for  the  India  Office ; and  Mr.  Harrison 
acts  in  that  capacity  for  the  contractors.  Tho 
total  cost  of  the  works  now  in  hand  may  bo 
called  about  half  a million. 

Tho  buildings  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  be 
commenced  hereafter  will  form  the  fourth  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  take  the  frontage  of  the 
structure  into  Parliament-street. 


SANITAET  LEGISLATION. 

A DEPUT.\TiON,  emanating  from  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Association,  waited  upon  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (President  of  the  Privy 
Council),  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  office  of  the 
Privy  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
Government  not  to  abandon  a measure  intro- 
duced under  the  late  Government  to  give  in- 
creased powers  to  the  authorities  for  putting 
down  fever  dens,  and  preventing  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  houses.  This  formed  the  principal  sub- 
ject, but  the  Bill  entitled,  “ The  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Bill,”  which  provides  for  the 
rebuilding  of  houses  pulled  down  under  the 
other  Bill,  was  brought  under  notice.  The  depu- 
tation, which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Powell, 
M.P.  for  Cambridge,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen: — Mr.  Locke,  M.P.  for  Southwark; 
Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.  for  Finsbury;  Mr.  Graves, 
M.P.  for  Liverpool;  Mr.  Godwin,  P.K.S.;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Hall,  Mr.  Eendle,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke,  and  Dr.  Bentley. 

Members  of  the  deputation  having  stated  its 
objects  at  considerable  length, 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said — Gentlemen,  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  great 
amount  of  information  you  have  given  me  on 
this  subject,  and  I am  glad  to  see  so  large  a 
deputation.  With  regard  to  the  Public  Health 
Bill,  I may  say  that  every  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  pass  it  through  Parliament.  It  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  I shall  be  very  sorry  if  any- 
thing happens  to  prevent  it  passing.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  provisions  which  it  would  be  well 
to  add  to  it,  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to 
to-day,  but  I would  not  supplement  in  a manner 
which  might  endanger  the  Bill.  There  is  as 
much  in  the  bills  rin  existence,  but  the  more 
summary  jurisdiction  of  this  Bill  will  be  in- 
valuable. I should  not  like  a single  day’s  delay 
in  this  Bill.  The  other  Bill  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  a decidedly  necessary  supplement 
to  the  Public  Health  Bill.  The  first  Bill  merely 
goes  to  the  extent  of  getting  rid  of  the  objection- 1 
able  houses,  and  provision  must  be  made  for ' 
supplying  their  place.  We  cannot  keep  driving  I 
our  labourers  fm-ther  and  further  away.  The 
great  evil  now  is  that  the  men  are  too  far  away 
from  their  work.  We  know  and  feel  that  in  the 
country.  I shall  bo  very  happy  to  see  the 
Artisans’  Dwelliugs  Bill  passed  as  a very  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  other,  and  it  has  been 
brought  under  our  notice,  but  I cannot  say  more 
than  that  it  is  our  wish  for  it  to  pass.  I do  not 
think  it  can  be  in  better  bands  than  it  has  been 
in,  for  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  than  to  pass 
a Bill  through  a select  committee.  If  it  is  brought 
in  by  those  who  have  already  had  it  in  hand  it 
will  meet  with  every  support. 

Tho  deputation,  after  thanking  his  Grace  for 
the  attention  ho  had  given,  then  retired. 


PAEKSINE  AND  PTEOXTLINE. 

Paeksine  is  a valuable  gift  from  science  to 
manufactures.  An  interesting  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Art-Journal  for  July,  from  which  we 
condense  a few  particulars.  Parksine  can  be 
extensively  used  in  fine  art,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  for  useful  purposes.  The  efforts 
of  Talbot,  Daguerre,  Niepce,  &c.,  in  the  daguerro- 
type,  resulted  in  the  popular  collodion  process  of 
photography.  A philosophical  and  practical 
mind  observed  that  the  solid  residue  left  on  the 
paper  after  the  evaporation  of  the  collodion,  pro- 
duced a hard,  elastic,  and  waterproof  substance ; 
but  the  high  cost  of  pyroxyline  precluded,  at  the 
period  of  the  early  discovery  of  parksine,  its 
prodnetion  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  its 
price  then  reached  130s.  per  pound;  biit  the 
inventor  of  parksine,  after  years  of  experi- 
mentaliaation,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  its  cost 
to  that  of  leas  than  3s.  per  pound.  Parksine  is 


composed  of  pyroxyline  and  oil.  One  means  of 
the  reduction  in  price  arose  from  the  utilisation 
of  cotton  waste,  rags,  &c.,  and  the  admixtm’e  for 
large  works  of  sawings  of  wood,  cork,  &c. 

The  inventor  was  tho  first  who  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  uniting  colour  with  pyroxy- 
line, aud  of  producing  thereby  the  most  success- 
ful imitations  of  ivory,  amber,  tortoiseshell, 
malachite,  and  many  other  natural  substances. 
The  properties  of  parksine  are,  hardness,  tough- 
ness, and  elasticity ; it  can  be  moulded,  and 
shaped  by  pressure  in  dies,  turned  in  a lathe,  cut 
with  a saw  or  chisel,  planed,  carved,  or  engraved, 
rolled  into  sheets,  inlaid  in  metal,  or  converted 
into  a varnish. 

The  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied  are 
infinite.  By  it  can  be,  and  are,  produced  imita- 
tions of  the  moat  exquisite  gems  of  antiquity,  of 
priceless  cameos  in  all  their  minuteness  and 
beauty  ; ivory  carvings  from  the  band  of 
Fiamingo  can  be  imitated  with  all  the  fidelity 
which  characterises  the  originals,  at  a minimum 
of  cost ; for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  there 
are  imitation  ivory  umbrella  and  parasol  handles, 
walking-sticks,  buttons,  brooches,  buckles,  inlaid 
work,  bookbindings,  knife  bandies,  combs,  photo- 
graphic baths,  battery  cells,  and  philosophical 
instruments,  incapable  of  fracture,  unacted  upon 
by  acids,  impervious  to  water : it  realises  the 
flexible  glass  of  the  Eoman  glassmaker.  As  an. 
insulator  of  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes  experi- 
ment has  proved  parksine  has  no  equal. 

Parksine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Parkes,  of  Birmingham.  Its  stages  of  progress 
are  marked  by  eight  patents.  Not  the  least 
feature  connected  with  parksine  is  pyroxyline. 
This  principal  element  of  parksine  is  nearly 
allied  to  guncotton,  and  like  this  it  can  rend  the 
hardest  rook  and  propel  life-destroying  missiles  ; 
but  by  the  skill  of  the  inventor  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  inflammable  and  explosive  powers, 
Pyroxyline  as  a solvent  is  omnipotent  to  dissolve 
all  manner  of  vegetable  products,  and  in  this 
respect  it  rivals  the  fabled  alkahest  or  elixir  of 
the  alchemists,  which  was  stated  to  be  a universal 
solvent  and  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  to 
which  humanity  was  subject.  Parksine  has  no 
waste ; every  scrap  can  be  reconverted  like 
metal,  reworked  and  united  together;  and  the 
various  coloured  fragments  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  beautiful  combinations  of  colour. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OP  APT. 

A ciiicuLAE  has  been  issued  in  reference  to 
a scheme  for  keeping  np  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents in  art-school  work,  during  the  long  Mid- 
summer vacation : it  may  be  found  a useful 
suggestion  to  others.  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  given  the  sum  of  lOL,  to  be  awarded 
in  prizes  for  work  done  during  the  vacation.  The 
prizes  will  be  as  follows  ; — bl.  for  one  or  more 
landscape  studies  from  nature,  in  oil  or  water- 
colour ; 31.  for  two  or  more  original  designs,  for 
objects  of  art  manufacture;  and  21.  for  a set  of 
at  least  ten  pencil  sketches  (in  outline),  from 
nature,  of  plant-form,  either  wild  or  cultivated. 

That  the  study  of  ornamental  design  may 
receive  special  encouragement,  a prize  has  been 
instituted — the  Mayor’s  silver  medal, — to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  producing  the 
beet  designs  for  local  manufactures. 

Mr.  John  S.  Eawle  (of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department)  is  the  newly-appointed  head- 
master of  this  school,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Petty  ia 
the  secretary.  The  Nottingham  School,  con- 
sidering the  new  building,  class-rooms,  school 
furniture,  casts,  examples,  and  library,  is  one  of 
the  first  art-schools  in  the  provinces ; and  the 
committee,  we  understand,  work  earnestly  to 
render  the  school  efficient,  especially  as  regards 
the  application  of  art  to  local  manufactures. 


THE  HOME  FOE  LITTLE  BOYS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  at  Horton  Kirby,  near  Famingham, 
Kent,  as  the  future  ” Home  for  Little  Boys,”  was 
laid  by  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  and  select 
assemblage,  on  Saturday  last.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  consented  to  preside  at  the 
d^jetiner  given  on  the  occasion,  was  also  present. 

The  object  of  the  institution,  which  was  first 
established  at  Tottenham  in  the  year  186'1,  is  ta 
afford  a home  for  little  boys  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  parents,  whose  natural  protec- 
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tora  have  become  inmates  of  onr  gaols,  or  who, 
under  varions  circumstances,  are  disqualified 
from  entering  orphan  asylums  or  other  refnges. 
The  founders  propose  to  erect  school-buildings, 
workshops  and  stores,  four  dwelling-houses  to 
contain  thirty  boys  each,  and  a residence  for  the 
superintendent  of  the  Home.  The  ground  com- 
prises about  19  acres,  lying  near  tho  village. 
The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Clarke,  architect,  and  are  to  be  erected  by 
Messrs.  J.  Gouge  Naylar  & Son,  of  Rochester,  at 
a cost  of  about  7,0001.  The  buildings,  when 
erected,  will  be  a prominent  object  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  going  to  Dover.  The  school-buildings, 
which  will  constitute  tho  most  prominent  feature 
on  entering  the  grounds,  were  selected  to  take 
tho  foundation-stone  to  be  laid  by  her  Royal 
Highness.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  the  main 
school-room,  infants’  school,  and  class-rcom,  300 
children  can  conveniently  be  tanght,  and  this  is 
the  ultimate  number  the  institution  is  supposed 
to  be  provided  for.  The  main  school-room  will 
be  56  ft.  in  length  by  28  ft.  in  width,  and  33  ft. 
in  height ; and  the  building  is  intended  to  be 
faced  externally  with  Kentish  ragstone  and 
Rath  atone  dressings,  with  a high  Jleclie  over  the 
centre  to  take  a clock. 

The  superintendent's  residence  will  stand 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  ground ; and  in  two 
long  wings  in  connexion  with  this  building,  and 
accessible  by  a covered  corridor  in  the  rear,  are 
to  bo  workshops  in  one  wing,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  lads  various  trades;  and  the 
other  wing  will  contain  the  stores  requisite  for 
clothes,  groceries,  and  coals,  with  tho  bakery, 
laundry,  and  drying-rooms.  Contiguous  to  this 
building  a deep  well,  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
establishment,  is  being  snuk  in  the  chalk ; the 
water  is  intended  to  be  pumped  up  by  the  boys, 
to  a tank  to  be  fixed  immediately  over  the  well, 
and  the  difi’erent  buildings  will  be  supplied  by 
high  pressure.  It  is  intended  to  give  a good 
play -ground  in  connexion  with  the  schools;  and 
play-yards  and  boys’  gardens  are  to  be  provided 
round  the  dwelling-houses  : a portion  of  the  land 
will  be  allotted  for  cricket  and  other  games,  the 
remainder  being  put  under  cultivation. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Dudley  and  JUidland  Fine  Arts,  Scienfijic, 
and  Industrial  Exhibition. — This  exhibition  has 
been  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  The  exhi- 
bition has  attracted  great  interest.  It  embraces 
a large  collection  of  objects  of  art,  statuary,  pic- 
tures, models,  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions. Lord  Lyttelton,  Earl  Dudley,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  are  the 
principal  contributors  of  paintings,  Earl  Dodley’s 
gallery  of  the  great  masters  being  conspicuous. 

The  Fine-Alt  Exhibition  in  York. — The  build- 
ing for  this  exhibition  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  A large  number  of  fixtures  have 
arrived,  and  the  “ hanging”  process  has  already 
made  progress. 


WATER  SUPPLY  ON  SUNDAYS. 

A MEETING  of  delegates  from  the  vestries  of 
the  various  parishes  took  place  at  the  Islington 
Vestry-hall,  Upper-street,  Islington,  on  Weducs- 
day  in  last  week,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  a water-supply  for  the  metropolis  on 
Sundays.  Mr.  W.  Harvey,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  a large  number  of  gentlemen  were  present. 
Mr.  Eendell,  formerly  medical  officer  of  South- 
wark, opened  the  proceedings  by  advocating  a 
constant  supply  of  water  by  the  various  com- 
panies, and  remarked  that  it  was  a thing  neces- 
sary for  the  health,  nay,  even  the  very  existence  of 
tho  poorer  classes.  The  varions  companies,  how- 
ever, nrged  as  an  objection  to  giving  a constant 
supply  tbat  the  water  was  wasted,  but  that  he 
thought  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way,  as  means  might  be  used  to  prevent  it.  He 
thought  the  meeting  would  be  unanimous,  as 
they  were  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing the  poor  with,  if  not  a constant  supply  of 
water,  a supply  at  least  on  the  Sunday  equal  to 
any  other  day  in  tho  week.  Dr.  Liddle  thought 
it  was  most  desirable  tbat  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  constant,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
left  to  cisterns  for  their  supply.  As  to  the  waste 
alluded  to  that  might  easily  be  overcome ; and  if 
it  was  adopted  the  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes 
would  be  incalculable.  He  moved, — “That  in 


tho  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a constant  supply  of  water  direct  from  the 
main  be  provided  to  every  house  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  tbat  in  order  to  obtain  its  provision, 
petitions  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  pre- 
sented, praying  for  such  an  amendment  of  tho 
Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1852  as  shall  compel 
the  water  companies  to  adopt  a constant  instead 
of  the  present  intermittent  supply.”  Tho  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  was  the 
following  : — “ Tbat  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing immediate  eflbrts  should  be  made  to  indnee 
the  water  companies  of  the  metropolis  to  supply 
water  to  the  inhabitants  on  Sundays,  as  well  as 
on  other  days  in  the  week,  and  that  a deputation 
be  appointed  to  wait  upon  tho  several  water 
companies  for  this  object.” 


HARMONIC  PROPORTION. 

Tnuouen  some  misapprehension,  the  figs.  3 
and  4 were  omitted  from  tho  paper  on  the 
Elements  of  Harmonic  Proportion,  in  your  issue 
of  last  week. 


You  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  eacb  of  the 
figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  the  square,  the  circle,  and 
lozenge,  represents  one  limit  of  the  parallelogram, 
the  ellipse,  and  the  rhombus,  the  other  limit 
being  tho  central  right  line.  The  limits  of 
variation  of  length  to  breadth,  then,  of  each 
kind  of  figure  m.ay  be  expressed  by  1 : 1 and  1 : 0. 
Between  which  wo  have  the  parallelogram, 
ellipse,  and  rhombus  of  mean  variation,  having 
their  longest  to  their  shortest  diameters  as  2 ; 1, 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  each  being  the 
mean  or  central  form  of  its  species  or  class  of 
figures.  The  mean  rhombus  being  composed  of 
the  mean  acute  and  the  mean  obtuse  angles, 
which  on  referring  to  fisr.  5,  will  bo  found  to  be 
the  angles  of  15°  and  135’. 

W.  C.  T. 


FIC  S . 


MAPS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Mit.  WM.n  has,  almost  of  course,  published  a 
Map  of  tho  Theatre  of  War  (we  wish  wo  could 
say  the  late  war),  in  Central  Europe;  also  “A 
Strategic  Map  of  the  War  in  Central  Europe  and 
North  Italy,”  both  clearly  printed,  and  comfort- 
able documents  to  refer  to.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  war  is,  that  it  teaches  people  geography. 
Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.  also  have  published  a cheap 
and  clear  map  of  Central  Europe.  By  this 
observers  will  be  reminded  that  while  Prussia 
has,  in  round  numbers,  107,000  square  miles  of 
country,  and  18^  millions  of  people,  Austria  has 
248,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  35  millions 
of  people  1 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

The  directors  of  the  Woolwich  Equitable  Gas 
Company,  having  allowed  a connexion  to  bo 
made  with  the  chimney-shaft  at  their  works  in 
Harden’s-lane,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  tho 
main  outfall  sewer  passing  through  Woolwich, 
Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  representative  of  this 
parish  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  ventilation  has  been  ef- 
fected, last  week  invited  the  members  of  the 
local  board  of  health  to  witness  tho  operation 
of  tho  ventilating  process.  The  iron  pipe  which 
connects  the  main  sewer  with  the  shaft  at  the 
gasworks  is  of  12  in.  internal  diameter,  with 
flanged  air-tight  junctions.  The  water-gauge 
attached  showed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  a pres- 


sure varying  from  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  ; but,  when  all  the  retorts  are  at  work, 
aud  the  drought  in  the  shaft  more  intense,  the 
pressure  is  equivalent  to  half  an  inch.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kentish,  Independent  the  results  were 
very  satisfactory.  “ The  shaft  erected  at  the 
gasworks  is  the  most  effective  of  all  the  venti- 
lating shafts,  because  the  fires  are  in  action 
night  and  day,  and  there  is  consequently  no 
inteiroption  to  the  strong  current  thus  induced. 
Others,  however,  are  in  action  at  the  tall  shafts 
of  the  steam  factory  and  the  saw-mills  at  the 
dockyard,  and  are  working  exceedingly  well.  It 
only  remains  to  complete  tho  system  that  tho 
War  Office  should  consent  to  similar  shafts  being 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  furnaces  in  the 
Royal  Arsenal.  If  this  bo  done,  there  will  be 
ample  provision  for  the  ventilation  of  tho  entire 
system,  so  far  as  the  towns  of  Woolwich  and 
Plumstead  are  concerned.” 


NEW  FEVER  HOSPITAL  FOR 
MANCHESTER. 

A REPORT  has  been  received  by  the  local  Board 
of  Guardians  from  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  on  the 
proposed  fever  hospital,  which  Mr.  Rawlinson 
recommends  should  be  on  the  pavilion  principle. 
ToM’arda  the  close  of  the  report  ho  says  : — 

“In  the  preceding  report  I hare  stated  that  the  first 
requisite  in  any  hospital  wards  is  fresh  air.  I have  also 
on  a former  occasion  stated  that  fever  eases  may  be  more 
successfully  treated  in  the  open  air  than  in  defectively 
ventilated  ouildings,  whether  these  aro  private  houses  or 
hospitals.  My  first  lesson  in  the  advantages  end  uses  of 
fresn  air  was  acquired  in  the  summer  of  lb3S,  during  the 
execution  of  the  Blisworth  contract  on  tho  then  London 
and  Uirroinghani  Itailway.  The  works  were  being  pressed 
on  night  and  day  by  double  gangs  of  men  : all  the  adjoin- 
ing villages  were  crowded  ; small-pox  and  fever  broke  ont ; 
and,  as  the  beds  could  only  accommodate  one  set  of 
lodgers,  many  men  with  small-pox  pustules  thick  upon 
them,  and  others  in  fever,  were  forced  to  find  accommoda- 
tion, or  rather  shelter,  beneath  open  sheds  in  the  fields, 
their  only  bed  a portion  of  straw,  (heir  diet  bread,  their 
drink  water,  or  at  times  milk.  In  no  instance  did  the 
fact  of  a death  under  these  conditions  become  known  to 
me  ; whilst  in  tho  cottages  I know  that  the  mortality  was 
great.  This  was  a praoiical  lesson  involuntarily  carried 
out  on  a great  scale,  but  with  complete  success.  . . . 

Since  tho  year  1833,  I have  had  experience  of  civil  and 
of  military  hospitals  on  a great  scsie,  and  the  result  of  my 
learning  has  led  to  this  conclusion,  namely,  that  fresh  air 
is  the  prime  requisite  iu  hospitt.l  wards,  as  also  in  dwell- 
ing-houses and  workehops,  or,  in  fact,  wherever  men  are 
placed  for  any  length  of  time.  I have  also  by  most  pain- 
ful experience  been  forced  to  tho  conclusion  that,  prac- 
tically, numbers  of  otherwise  well-educated  persona  are 
ignorant  as  to  the  necessity  of  pure  air,  or  that,  whilst  in 
health,  they  forget  the  fact  that  overcrowding  and  defec- 
tive ventilation  generate  poison  of  the  most  subtle  cha- 
racter.” 


VARYING  VALUATIONS. 


It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  difference  of  opinion 
may  nob  alter  frieudship  among  the  valuers  of 
Lancashire.  Seldom  do  we  notice  so  great  a 
discrepancy  ns  in  the  case  of  the  arbitration  to 
assess  the  value  of  lands,  waters,  &c.,  in  the 
cause  of  Hoare  utrsus  The  Corporation  of  Bolton, 
Mr.  Hunt,  as  assessor,  has  heard  evidence  for 
three  days  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Manchester; 
aud  the  Ibllowing  are  the  amounts  sworn  to  by 
the  valuers 


■\Villiara  ^Vil30^  ... 
T.  I'ishor  .. 

R.  J.  Ian  ton  

T,  Sfattcr 

W.  Doming 

Thomas  llaiiipaon 

Jume#  Farrar 

J.  G.  Bluukhurn... 
W.  Radford 


£70,322  1 3 
70,138  10  5 
00,815  0 5 
07,837  18  0 
11,123  15  0 
10.23(1  17  (3 
9,917  19  4 
9,0U7  3 7 
9,319  6 10 


CONTRACT-WORK  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE.' 

.tTPREUY,  EROTHERS,  ENGINEERS,  V.  MYERS. 

In  the  Common  Pleas,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Mr.  Justice  Ryles,  end 
Mr.  Justice  Smith,  judgment  has  been  given  in 
this  case.  The  plaintift's  had  contrncted  to  build 
a steam-engine,  boiler,  hoisting  machinery,  and 
steam  drying  apparatus  for  defendant,  in  hia 
factory  at  Southwark-street,  and  the  work  was 
far  advanced  towards  completion  when  a fire 
took  place,  and  destroyed  what  had  been  done. 

The  judgment  was  to  the  efl'ect  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  plainlitis  were  entitled  to 
be  paid  the  value  of  the  work  done ; which  value 
it  was  assumed  from  tho  Ibrm  of  the  question 
that  the  parties  were  content  to  estimate  upon  a ’ 
due  proportion  of  the  contract  prices.  » 

Ib  was  held  that,  when  the  plaintiffs  agreed 
to  expend  their  materials  and  labour  on  build- 
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of  the  defendant,  of  which  he  was  to  retain 
lOGsession  and  control,  it  was  reasonable  to 
that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  subject 
hich  the  work  was  to  be  done  should  be  pro- 
l and  kept  at  his  own  risk  and  peril ; and 
isonable  to  suppose  that  the  parties  intended 
if  a fire  happened,  in  no  way  attributable 
3 plaintiffs,  the  defendant  should  be  set  free 
the  obligation  under  the  contract.  Judg- 
was  therefore  given  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
o the  extent  of  the  work  done. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


Adstone. — The  works  connected  with  the 
■needed  improvements  to  the  corn  exchange 
ings  have  been  commenced  by  the  con- 
irs,  Messrs.  Noylar  & Son. 
wcestcr.— The  mayor  has  laid  the  founda- 
tone  of  the  new  Worcester  Ophthalmic 
•tal,  in  CdStle-street.  The  builders  are 
s.  Collins  & Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury. 


27,400  yards  excavated,  27,700  yards  filled  in,  700  yards 
ol  concrete  deposited  IWr  the  fonndatioa  of  the  river- 
wall,  and  12i  loads  of  brickwork  laid  for  the  head  walls 
to  the  land  arches  of  Westminster  Bridge.  The  total 
approximate  value  of  the  preliminary  works  executed 
to  the  25th  of  March  lust  js  27,000/.,  or  39,0002.  to  the 
present  time,  of  which  11,0002.  are  due  to  the  past  month" 
progress. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  progress  of  the  cor 
tracts,  the  report  was  received. 


LOCAL  BOARDS’  BYE-LAWS. 

case,  "Hattershy  & Others  r.  Burl,"  an  appeal 
a conviction  which  bad  taken  place  under  bye-laws 
•t  the  Keighly  Local  Board,  has  recently  beeu  heard 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  au  important  point  has 
ecided.  The  appellauts  gave  a month’s  notice  of 
mention  to  erect  a new  building,  but  commenced 
1 within  the  mouth,  and  before  the  plans  had  been 
eel  by  the  Board.  Cousequenily  they  were  convicted 
jflence  under  the  bye-laws.  The  Court  held  that 
DceediDgs  were  vexatious,  inasmuch  us  the  pluns 
ubsequently  approved  of,  and  gave  judgment  for 
lellants,  Chief  Baron  Bollock  remarking,  •■that  the 
nts  fully  intend  to  build  in  accordauce  with  the 
I,  and  they  ruerely  take  time  by  the  forelock.  This 
is  a restriction  on  a man's  common  law  right,  and 
lot  receive  a vexatious  construction."  Baron 
said,  ‘‘ 1 he  proceeding  is  wrong  altogether.  The 
?iveu  is  to  make  bye-Juws  as  to  tbo  structure  of 
id  the  insuUiciency  of  space,  and  for  the  observance 
lame  to  make  provisions  as  to  giving  notices,  and 
osit  of  plans,  the  inspection  by  the  Board,  and  the 
3g,  aliering,  or  puding  down  of  buildings  that 
ene  the  byc-law.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a man 
compelled  to  deposit  plans  and  give  notices ; but 
I no  power  to  prevent  him  beginning  his  building 
I day,  subject  to  bis  liability  to  have  it  pulled  down 
itravone  the  bye-laws."  Tbo  counsel  for  the  appel- 
IB  not  called  upon  to  argue  their  case. 


TROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS, 


e last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bazal- 
’eseuted  bis  report  on  the  coat  and  progress  of 
works.  It 


i Embaukmei 


LONDON  CONGRESS  OF  THE  AECHiEO. 
LOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  meeting  will  commence  July  17,  and  ter- 
minate July  25.  The  presidents  of  sections  are — 
Primmval  Antiquities,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  bart. ; 
Antiquities,  Mr.  Samuel  Birch ; Architectnre, 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope ; and  History,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.  The  following  ia  the 
general  programme : — 

Tuesday,  July  17. — The  Inaugural  Meetingwill 
take  place  in  the  Guildhall,  at  12  noon.  After 
the  meeting,  parties  will  bo  formed  to  visit  the 
principal  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
city.  Soiree  at  the  Deanery,  Westminster,  at 
8'30  p.m. 

Wednesday. — Meetings  of  Sections  at  10  a.m. 
Excursions  to  Waltham  and  Eltham.  Conver- 
sazione at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  to 
which  holders  of  the  Institute  tickets  are  ad- 
mitted on  specially  favourable  terms.  Evening 
Meeting  at  8'30  p.m. 

Thursday. — Meetings  of  Sections  at  10  a.m. 
In  the  afternoon,  a lecture  upon  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  Chapter-house,  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  who  will  afterwards  accompany  the  visitors 
in  an  examination  of  the  structuro.  Evening 
Meeting  at  8'30  p.m. 

Friday. — Meetings  of  Sections  at  10  a.m.  At 
one  o’clock  the  Tower  of  London  will  be  visited, 
where  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  will  discourse  upon  the 
building.  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Conduit-street. 

Saturday. — Excursion  to  Windsor  and  Eton. 
At  Windsor,  the  party  will  be  received  by  the 
Dean,  and,  by  permission  of  her  Majesty,  will 
be  enabled  to  inspect  some  remarkable  portions 
of  the  early  structure.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  will 
point  out  the  chief  features  of  the  castle.  At 
Eton,  Professor  Willis  will  accompany  the 
visitors  over  the  college. 

Monday. — Meetings  of  Sections  at  10a.m.  In 
the  afternoon,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  other  objects  of  interest  will  be 
visited. 

. Tuesday. — Meetings  of  Sections  at  10  a.m. 

ful.  Excursion  to  Hampton  Court,  where  Mr.  George 
' Scharf  will  discourse  upon  the  paintings. 

Wednesday. — Meeting  at  10-30  a.m.,  for  read- 


“llIAilES  BMBAKKSIENT  (nOETU). 

troct  No.  1,  between  'Wealminster  and  Waterloo  1 • • ' rt  ' 

.-To  the  present  lime  the  works  that  have  been  | memoirs.  General  concluding  meeting, 
out  comprise  about  3,5t>U  ft.  in  length  of  timber, 
nd  iron  c .isson  dums ; 2,075  It.  of  the  Low  Level 
•arying  in  size  from  7 ft.  9 in.  to  8 ft.  3 in.  in 
r;  1,707  ft.  of  subway  for  the  reception  of  gas 
;r  maius;  2,625  ft.  of  4 ft.  brick  sewer,  for  the 
tion  of  the  smaller  drains,  &c. ; and  231  ft.  of  ihe 
sewer.  The  Westminster  Steamboat  pier  fora 
fb20  ft.  has  been  brought  up  to  a general  level  of 
uve  Trinity  bigh-water  mark,  and  the  screen  wall 
apet  by  and  leading  ou  to  Westminster  Bridgt 
I steps  from  the  lower  to  the  high  level  are  i 
f formation  ; 720  leel  of  the  river  wall  adjoining 
en  brouglit  up  to  heights  ranging  from  1 it. 

3}  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  The  aub-structuro 
itended  new  York  gate  has  been  executed  to  a 
45  ft.  below  that  mark,  and  677  ft.  of  the  adjoin- 
havo  been  formed  up  to  levels  varying  from 
Blow  high-water  mark.  The  Charing-cross  new 
at  pier  tor  a length  of  15 ft.  has  been  constructed, 
ft.  of  the  wall  eastward  of  Ihe  Charing-cross 
ave  been  formed  to  levels  varying  from  2u^  ft.  to 
low  the  same  stratum.  Excavations  have  been 
id  materials  have  been  filled  in  behind  the 
ment  generally  to  the  extent  of  about  447, 8U0 
rds.  'Tho  approximate  value  of  the  work  done, 

I,  end  plant  upon  the  ground,  up  to  the  present 
118,5402.,  of  wnich  7,0362.  represent  the  progress 
st  mouth.  “ 

ct  No.  2,  between  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the 
ind  of  Inner  Temple-gardens.— The  coflVr-dam 
tire  length  is  completed,  tho  low-level  sewer  and 
iBve  been  completed  for  a length  of  l,42t)  ft.,  and 
•wall  for  the  same  length  has  been  brought  up  to 
e high-water  mark.  The  approximate  value  of 
e of  the  work  done,  and  of  the  materials  and 
)n  the  ground,  was,  up  to  tho  25th  of  March  last, 
or  187 ,"2392.  to  the  present  time,  6,4852.  repre’ 
be  progress  made  in  the  past  month, 
ct  No.  3. — The  drawings  for  this  contract  are 
ing  completion,  and  this  work  wilt  complete  the 
nent  to  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

THAMES  EMBAHESIEMT  (SOVTU). 
ct  No_.  1,  Between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Gnn- 
ey,  \auxhan.  — The  works  executed  by  Mr. 

I present  time  comprise  the  driving  of 
1-  .u,  and  2,280  ft.  of  the  staging,  to 


45  ft.,  of  the 


ALL  ABOUT  HORSES. 

Among  much  intereah'ng  matter  in  the  Builder 
of  the  30th  utt.  (when  is  the  Builder  nninterest- 
ing?),  there  was  a small  paragraph  of  half  a 
dozen  lines  in  the  “Miscellanea,”  which  attracted 
my  attention  especially  : I allude  to  one  an- 
nouncing the  “Extension  of  Hair  - brnehing 
Machinery  to  Horses.”  _ I have  for  two  years 
suggested  this  thing  in  twenty  quarters  which  I 
thought  likely  to  give  it  practical  effect,  but 
I feared  without  success.  Whether  my  humble 
self  has  been  the  cause  of  the  Pendleton  omnibus 
establishment  adopting  the  system,  by  which  (as 
the  paragraph  says)  a man  can  clean,  in  a day, 
thirty  horses,  with  less  fatigue  than  he  formerly 
cleaned  twelve  (and,  I am  sure,  much  better),  I 
cannot  say;  but,  at  any  rate,  I am  glad  to  see 
the  success  of  the  innovation. 

Grooms,  sir,  are  perhaps  the  most  ignorant 
men  in  the  country.  It  is  very  bard  indeed  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  a new  practice,  however 
proper  that  new  practice  may  be.  Much  as  I 
can  see  to  amend  in  our  London  cabs  and  omui- 
buses,  much  particularly  in  their  stabling,  which 
is  often  disgraceful,  yet  there  is  some  reason  in 
their  proceedings,  and  I do  hope  their  reasonable 
proceedings  will  eventually  have  good  effect 
upon  tho  body  of  grooms  in  this  country.  Now, 
what  can  be  more  absurd,  more  cruel,  than  the 
using  of  bearing-reins  ? You  never  see  a horse 
belonging  to  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  or  a 
horse  belonging  to  a cab,  with 


tho  immediate  reply.  Listen  to  what  the  author 
of  “ The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease”*  says 
anent  the  bearing-rein : — 

“ I anxioas,  in  this  place,  to  add  my  anathema  against 
that  mnuman  instrument  of  torture,  tho  beariug-rein. 
It  IS  not  less  detrimental  to  the  utility  of  the  animal  than 
it  IS  replete  with  agony  to  him.  It  must  have  been  in- 
vented by  a savage,  and  can  only  be  employed  by  the  in- 
sensate. Whence  the  benefit  of  unbearing  a draught- 
horse  when  going  up  hill  ? Because  the  head  can  then  bo 
thrown  into  its  natural  position,  and  materially  assist  by 
Its  weight  in  drawing  the  load.  If  it  is  beneficial  to  loose 
the  head  at  that  time,  it  must  also  be  so  on  other  occa- 
sions. Look  at  the  elongated  mouths  of  the  unfortunate 
animals  thus  so  wantonly  abused— torn  by  the  bit  in 
their  unavailing  eflbrts  to  overcome  this  truly  barbarous 
instrument.  What  produces  that  dreadful  disease,  poll- 
evil,  but  tte  action  of  this  cruel  strap,  constraining  the 
head  daring  iho  violent  exertions  of  the  animal,  pro- 
ducing  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  point  upon 
which  it  articulates  with  the  spine?  Poll-evil,  so  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  originate  from  blows  inflicted  on  the 
part,  is  attributable  alone  to  the  gsgging-rein.  I never 
saw  a horse  used  entirely  for  tbo  saddle  attacked  with 
this  anection.  In  order  to  obtain  momentary  relief  from 
the  torment  inflicted  by  the  bearing-rein  on  the  poll  and 
mouth,  the  poor  creature  is  compelled  incessantly  to  toss 
up  his  head."  And  so  on. 

Oil  ! ye  daaghters  of  the  land,  ladies  who 
compel  your  carriages  to  wait  at  theatre,  and 
shop,  and  house  of  acquaintance  for  tho  hour 
together,  think  what  agony  you  might  prevent 
by  a little  thought  for  the  dumb  beasts  who  serve 
you  so  well ! Hever  allow  a hearing-rein. 

Now,  sir,  I have  no  desire  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once,  and  I fear  my  next  suggestion, 
that  horses  should  have  some  shade  from  the 
fierce  sun  during  their  work,  will  appear  as 
ridiculous  as  did  the  man  who  first  walked  down 
the  street  with  an  umbrella  In  the  rain.  How 
the  people  jeered ! Tho  tale  is  old,  sir,  and  now 
the  people  jeer  when  a man  walks  down  the 
street  in  the  rain  ^vithout  an  umbrella.  Tho 
horse  shade  will  come  some  day,  and  in  the  hot 
summer  time  we  shall  get  double  tho  work  fiom 
our  horses  at  half  their  present  sufferings. 

Blinkers  I am  an  advocate  for.  They  keep 
dust  out  of  the  eye,  and  protect  it  from  acci- 
dental (or  deliberate)  strokes  of  the  whip.  And 
a horse  without  blinkers  ia  continually  throwing 
the  eye  back  to  see  what  is  coming  after,  instead 
of  before  to  pick  his  course  safely.  You  say, 
surely  no  man  will  deliberately  strike  his  horse 
across  the  eye.  Sir,  I saw  a human  devil  driving 
a hardworking  blind  horse  in  a van  near  the 
London  Docks  not  twelve  months  ago,  and  he 
with  undoubted  deliberation,  with  a heavy  cart- 
whip,  hit  the  poor  beast  over  the  eye  twice;  and, 
on  my  remonstrating  with  him,  he  said  ho  hit 
him  ou  tho  eye  bccanso  it  was  “ a nice  tender 
place.”  Pressing  work  compelled  me  to  forbear 
summoning  him,  but  he  richly,  richly,  deserved 
it.  Tliere  is  a fruitful  field  for  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  about  our 
docks  and  our  contractors’  works. 

This  horse  question  has  many  more  phases,  but 
my  letter  has  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
space.  w.  D. 

P.S. — Just  one  word  more,  aud  that  to  tho 
brushers  by  machinery  of  human  heads  of  hair. 
Do  not  brush  hard  over  the  sutures  with  your 
revolvers,  or  you  may  do  injury  to  the  brain. 


BOMBAY  MARKET  DESIGNS. 

Sii!,— In  reply  to  a letter  signed  “A  Barrister,”  that 
fijipeared  in  your  issue  of  the  7tU  inst.,  permit  me,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  to  state  that  in  no  case  was  a prize 
awarded  to  any  design  estimated  by  eminent  engineering 
firms  to  cost  more  than  from  50,0002.  to  6(>,0002.,  and  that  the 
same  aulborities  represented  that  considerable  reduc- 
tions could  lie  effected  in  the  estimates  by  modifications 
in  the  ornamental  and  other  DOn-essoDtial  portions  of 
the  designs. 

J.  S.  Tbevok,  Captain  Royal  Engineers. 


..  ....... ...  I 0—0 — ) bearing-rein.  I 

i\nn  V l&i  lt.  About  227,878  cubic  feet  of  | once  remarked  to  a cab-driver,  that  his  horse  had 

bearing.rein,  jaat,  to  hear  what  ho  would  say. 

d m this  part  of  the  work.  Within’the 'dam  ^h,  sir,  my  OSS  ain’t  rotten  ; he  don’t  want  his  ^ li  u „u.  - u . 

too  put, in  » .w  il  1 J J I y . • ^>1  -.1  -1  - , ■'  i he  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  James  V 

too  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  beeu  dredged,  | ed  tymg  on,  was,  with  a good-humoured  Smile,  ' Winter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  iic.  Longmans,  1846.  ^Page  113. 


SHAM  ARCHITECTS  OF  ANOTHER  SORT. 

Sir, — The  red-tape  gentlemen  seem  very  much 
annoyed  with  Sham  Surveyors.  Aa  a practical 
man,  I should  like  to  know  whether  we  are  to 
take  practical  knowledge  as  onr  guide  and 
standard.  If  we  are,  where  shall  ip©  find  clever 
engineers,  skilful  surveyors,  or  practically  in- 
genious architects,  who  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  their  own  plaus  in  detail  ? 

The  red-tape  gentlemen  should  inquire  of  the 
builders’  foremen,  clerks  of  works,  carvers,  and 
others,  who  have  to  carry  ont  their  plans  and 
details,  and  they  would  soon  discover  that  tho 
shams  are  very  numerous  even  amongst  their 
professional  brothers. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  blnshiog  of  the  cheek  and  the  connter- 
fencing  which  take  place  every  day  with  these 
red-tape  gentlemen,  to  cover  faulty  plans,  details, 
and  constractiou,  should  teach  them  to  be  less 
arrogant,  and  more  humble,  towards  those  who 
have  to  make  good  their  deficiencies.  Parties 
who  are  short  of  intellectual  force  always  call  out 
for  legal  protection,  as  their  stunted  minds  are 
incapable  of  running  the  competitive  race  with 
manly  freedom.  They  prefer  to  be  like  the  ugly 
dog  in  the  basket,  snarling  and  biting  at  every 
one  who  dares  to  come  near  their  privileged 
wickerwork.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  when  questioned 
by  a Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  noise  of  the  railway  trains  when 
passing  over  iron  bridges,  said — only  by  building 
with  solid  masonry,  &c.  Here  is  a gentleman  of 
high  position  ignorant  of  one  of  the  simplest 
principles  in  mechanics. 

Please  to  excuse  the  man  of  forty-three  years’ 
practice.  S.  B. 


TAKE  CAKE  OF  THE  lEONWORK. 

Ho  raise  your  warning  voice  against  the  de- 
Btruction  of  fine  old  wrought  metal-work  which 
is  constantly  taking  place  in  London.  Nobody 
c^Ti  pass  through  Grosvenor-squarc  or  the  Inns 
of  Court  without  being  struck  with  the  beautiful 
old  ironwork  which  happily  yet  remains  to  some 
of  the  houses.  The  work  is  well  designed,  and 
full  of  spirit,  in  the  manner  it  is  executed  j but, 
unless  some  restraining  power  can  be  exercised, 
all  will  shortly  be  destroyed,  and  some  miserable 
iron  castings  substituted.  It  is  quite  grievous 
to  see  the  bald  pea-green  gates  fixed  now  in  _ 

Harewood-place,  Oxford-street,  in  the  room  oflNicodemus  coming  to  the  Saviour,  with  the 
those  formerly  standing  there.  Notwithstanding  Agnus  Dei  in  a quatrefoil  above.  The  chancel 
the  proceedings  of  the  archmological  and  art  I rises  by  three  gradations  from  the  nave.  A 
societies,  and  their  efforts  to  make  people  under- 1 panelled  boarded  ceilingis  over  the  chancel,  and 
stand  artistic  skill,  we  daily  see  the  most  flagrant  on  its  north  side  is  a small  vestry.  Dividing 
acts  of  destruction.  The  Builder  is  so  generally 


clerestory.  The  style  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Early 
English,  which  Mr.  Street  has  treated  with 
freedom.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave 
by  five  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  supported  by 
circular  pillars,  without  capitals,  the  masonry  at 
tbe  spring  of  the  arch  overlapping  the  pillar  and 
answering  the  purpose  of  a cap.  The  roof,  which 
is  boarded  with  plain  deal  beneath  the  rafters,  is 
canted,  almost  semicircular,  and  steep  pitched, 
having  plain  tie-beams  and  king-posts,  which 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  interior ; and  the 
clerestory  is  an  arrangement  of  a largo  trefoil- 
headed light,  beneath  a semicircular  arch  ex- 
ternally. The  aisles  have  open-timber,  plain, 
merely  lean-to  roofs.  In  the  aisles  two-  and 
three-light  trefoil-headed  windows  are  under 
square  heads.  The  great  east  window  has  three 
lights,  with  three  trefoils  in  the  head,  and  the 
west  four  lights,  with  a sexfoil  and  two  qoatre- 
foils  in  the  tracery.  The  former  has  been  filled 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  with  stained  glass,  the 
subjects  being — in  the  centre,  the  Crucifixion  j 
and  at  the  sides,  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  His 
Entombment,  the  Women  at  tbe  Sepulchre,  and 
Jesus  appearing  to  Mary;  in  the  trefoils  above, 
the  hand,  the  lamb,  and  the  dove,  as  emblems  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This 
window  was  given  by  Captain  Peel.  There  is 
likewise  a window  by  the  same  artist  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  aisle  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  school-children ; the  subjects 
in  the  window  are  therefore  appropriate  to  that 
object,  representing  Christ’s  injunctions  to  Peter 
(to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated),  "Peed  my 
lambs,”  and  “ Feed  my  sheep.”  Lady  Sndeley 
was  the  donor  of  this  window,  as  also  of  one  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  side,  and  above  tho 
font,  which  represents  the  baptism  of  Christ  and 


read,  that  a hint  in  your  columns  may  really  be 
very  serviceable,  and  induce  the  noble  and 
other  owners  of  London  property  to  check  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  those  on  their  estates 
who  seem  to  see  no  difference  between  art  pro- 
ductions and  the  commonest  cast-iron  railing. 

Benj.  Feeeey. 

In  a work  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Hakewill  in  1853,  are  etchings  of  some  beautiful 
metal-work  then  in  tbe  London  squai'es,  much  of 
which  is  destroyed. 


CHXJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Winterboumc  Zelsione. — The  church  hero  has 
been  consecrated.  The  old  parish  church  of 
Winterbourne,  a portion  of  which  was  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  the  remainder  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  having  become  so  much  dilapidated 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  restore  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
determined  to  have  anew  one  erected.  This  has 
been  done  at  his  sole  cost  and  charge,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  A.  Green,  of  Blandford,  builder, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Meader.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  tower,  says  the  Dorset 
Express,  all  is  new,  and  even  that  part  of  the 
church  in  which  bang  four  bells  has  been 
strengthened,  the  parapet  taken  off  and  rebuilt, 
and  the  whole  re-pointed.  Tho  tower  and  nave 
of  the  old  chmch,  which  was  in  a very  ruinous 
condition,  were  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
the  chancel  was  Early  English ; and  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  edifice  the  original  character 
has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved.  The  new 
church  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  edifice,  but 
tbe  chancel  has  been  extended  9 ft.,  and 
vestry  has  been  added  on  the  southern  side,  in 
which  an  Early  English  priest’s  door  has  been 
restored  and  inserted.  Effect  is  given  to  the 
walls  by  banding  courses  of  brown  heath  atone. 
Tbe  dressings  of  the  windows  and  arches  are  of 
Bath  stone,  the  exterior  walls  being  of  flint 
pointed  with  cement.  In  the  chancel,  which  is 
paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  a stained 
glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of 
London,  has  been  inserted.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  is  panelled,  with  carved  bosses,  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave  and  aisle  is  of  open  woodwork, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  church  is  warmed 
with  Messrs.  Haden’s  heating  apparatus. 

Malvern. — The  new  church  of  Cowleigh,  near 
North  Malvern,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
building  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and 


the  chancel  from  the  nave  a low  stone  screen  is 
being  ornamented  with  small  sunk  panels,  having 
tracery-like  windows.  A stone  pulpit,  at  a very 
moderate  elevation,  projects  over  the  screen  on 
the  south  side,  from  the  chancel  into  the  nave, 
in  a semicircular  sweep.  Its  moulded  top  is 
supported  by  - nine  small  shafts  of  various 
coloured  marbles,  between  which  considerable 
space  is  left,  so  that  the  pulpit  is  open  on  all 
sides.  A smaller  circular  base  supports  the 
whole.  Open  benches  are  supplied  for  the  nave, 
being  of  plain  deal  varnished,  and  the  floor  is 
tiled  throughout  (no  boarding),  in  black,  buff, 
and  red  tiles,  set  lozengewise.  Near  tho  principal 
entrance,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building, 
is  a circular  font,  large  enough  for  total  immer- 
sion, ornamented  ronnd  the  top  with  four-leaved 
flowers,  incised.  Malvem-hill  stone  (rubble), 
with  Bath  stone  facings  and  dressings,  is  irsed 
externally,  and  Cradley  stone  inside  the  building. 

Bath. — The  apse  at  Christ  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated. This  apse  has  greatly  altered  the  inte- 
rior appearance.  The  addition  thus  made  to  the 
edifice  has  been  erected  on  tbe  site  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  formerly  attached  to  the  church  on 
its  eastern  side.  By  the  removal  of  this  house, 
and  the  erection  of  the  apse,  the  church  is  now 
completely  isolated  from  all  other  dwellings.  The 
design  of  the  apse,  which  harmonizes  with  the 
architecture  of  tho  church,  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  Elkington  Gill,  of  Bath,  architect.  Tho  apse 
is  semircircular,  having  a diameter  of  upwards 
of  30  ft.  An  arch,  nearly  as  wide  and  lofty  as 
the  apse,  connects  it  with  the  nave,  and  the 
inner  part  of  this  arch  is  supported  on  carved 
caps,  which  rest  on  shafts  with  caiwed  corbels. 
The  apse  is  lighted  by  nine  lancet-headed  win- 
dows, and  covered  with  a semidome,  divided  by 
riba,  which  spring  from  the  shafts  separating 
the  windows.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  tbe 
apse  is  of  clean  worked  stone.  It  is  hoped  that 
funds  may  be  raised  to  complete  the  interior  of 
the  eastern  part  of  tbe  church.  Messrs.  Blad- 
well,  Crops,  May,  & Kemp,  have  executed  the 
work  lately  done,  The  carving  was  by  Mr, 
Ezard. 

St.  Asaph. — There  is  said  to  be  every  proba- 
bility that  the  cathedral  will  be  restored.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  architect,  has  furnished  plans 
which  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  It  is  said  the  cost  of  the  restoration 
will  be  about  12,000Z. 

Piidiham. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Padiham.  The  new 
edifice  is  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish 
church.  Mr.  William  Waddington,  of  Padiham, 
is  the  architect. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. — A new  church  has  been 
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opened  hero  for  divine  service.  The  edifice  ci 
sistB  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles ; sot 
chapel  screened  off  from  aisle  and  chancel 
open  screenwork  of  wood ; north  porch,  org 
chamber,  and  sacristy,  with  heating  vault  belt 
and  an  octagonal  tower,  and  spirelet  at  tbew' 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  dimensions  of  1 
church  are : nave,  73  ft.  long,  23  ft.  6 in.  wi 
and  48  ft.  to  apex  of  roof;  chancel,  43  ft.  lo: 
The  style  is  Middle  Pointed.  The  east  a 
west  windows,  being  prominent  features,  ; 
of  considerable  size.  The  porch  is  open  ti 
bered,  being,  with  the  whole  of  the  roi 
which  are  open-framed  and  boarded,  of  Ba 
deal,  stained  dark  and  varnished.  The  se 
are  all  open,  similarly  stained  and  varnish 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  ti 
made  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  c 
tract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  buildi 
exclusive  of  tbe  spire,  is  with  Messrs.  Cocb] 
& Co.,  for  3,7001.;  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hinchl 
doing  the  mason  work.  The  funds  are  now  a 
provided  for  the  completion  of  tho  spire,  wh 
is  intended  to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
east  window,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Heywood,  is  r 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud 
London.  The  coat  will  be  upwards  of  3001.  1 
whole  of  the  windows  of  tho  church,  includ. 
the  large  west  window,  are  stained,  and  w 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  Th 
altogether  bring  the  cost  of  the  church  to 
wards  of  5,0001.  Tho  whole  of  the  works 
connexion  with  the  church  have  been  under 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridg 
architects,  Manchester. 

Chesterfield. — Staveley  parish  church  has  b 
re-opened,  after  restoration,  at  a cost  of  ah 
6,0001.  Tho  church,  which  is  built  in 
Decorated  style  of  fourteenth  century,  has  b 
thoroughly  renovated,  an  addition  made  by 
erection  of  a new  north  aisle,  equal  in  size  to 
nave,  and  will  now  accommodate  1,000  persi 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  M.  Marriott 
Staveley,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Scott. 


DISSENTING  CHDRCH-BUILDING  NE1 

TFeyniouf^. — The  chief  stone  of  a newWesle 
chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The  building  in  coi 
of  erection  is  to  be  in  the  Romanesque  or  Li 
bardic  style  of  architecture,  freely  treated. . ' 
building  will  afford  accommodation  for  at 
900  persons.  It  will  be  83  ft.  long,  aud  39  j 
wide  in  the  clear,  and  will  consist  of  two  p 
cipal  stories;  a basement  slightly  below 
street  level,  and  the  principal,  or  chapel  fl 
The  basement  is  entered  at  tbe  western 
from  Maiden-street,  through  a lobby  or  pass 
formed  underneath  the  principal  entrance, 
either  side  of  this  lobby  is  a class-room  17  ft 
14  ft.,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  lobby  are  di 
opening  into  a room  about  50  ft.  by  39  ft., 
tended  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  week 
ing  services,  tea  meetings,  &c.  Two  more  cl 
rooms,  each  about  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  are  situt 
between  this  room  and  the  eastern  end  of 
chapel,  which  is  divided  into  nave  and  aislei 
light  ornamented  iron  columns,  aud  open  tin 
arches  carrying  the  roof.  A clerestory,  ligl 
by  a row  of  circular  windows,  is  formed  i 
each  arcade.  The  chapel  is  open  to  the  roof, 
timbers  being  stained.  A deep  gallery  cccu 
the  western  end,  and  there  is  a narrow  side 
lery  in  each  aisle.  The  chapel  will  be  ligl 
by  two  large  rose  windows,  one  in  each  ge 
and  by  tiers  of  windows  in  the  sides  at 
respective  levels  of  the  ground  and  gal 
floors.  The  end  window  will  be  glazed  ^ 
tinted  glass,  arranged  in  patterns.  The  sea 
is  arranged  in  a central  and  two  side  group 
the  ordinary  way,  with  two  passages  beiv 
them.  The  school  and  class  rooms  are  ti 
warmed  by  open  fires,  and  tbe  chapel  by  Guru 
stoves.  The  principal  elevations  of  the  ed 
are  faced  with  brick,  the  dressings  of  doors 
windows  being  of  freestone.  Tbe  basement 
Portland  stone  range  work.  The  roof  wil 
covered  with  slate.  The  height  from  the  p 
ment  to  the  apex  of  roof  is  57  ft.  The  orig 
design  includes  a turret  and  slated  spire  at 
north-west  corner  of  the  building,  the 
height  of  which  would  be  83  ft.  Tho  archit 
are  Messrs.  Foster  & Wood,  of  Bristol.  The' 
tract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Stephen  BiowJ 
this  town.  The  entire  expense  will  be  3,31C 
Weston-by-Weedon.  — The  Baptist  chape 
the  parish  of  Lois  Weedon  aud  Weston, 
recently  undergone  considerable  extension 
improvement.  Upper  aud  lower  school-ro 
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been  erected,  capable  of  accommodating 
:hildren.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel  has 
improved,  and  the  interior  remodelled  by 
section  of  open  ironwork  gallery  fronts 
ne  new  gallery.  The  old  deep  pews  and 
on  pulpit  have  been  removed,  and  their 
s filled  by  reclining  seats  and  open  minis- 
platform.  An  apparatus  for  equalising 
mperature  of  the  chapel,  by  the  infusion  of 
r,  has  been  fixed. 
cewell  (Derby shire). — The  four  chief  corner 
i of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools 
been  laid  here.  The  chapel  will  be  in 
5othic  style,  capable  of  accommodating 
en  400  and  500  persons ; and  behind 
will  be  a large  school-room.  The  total 
)f  the  chapel  and  schools  will  be  about 
namely,  2,000h  for  the  chapel,  and 
for  the  schools.  The  architect  for  the 
1 and  schools  is  Hr.  Taylor,  of  Man- 
;r. 

d Aston. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
1,  in  connexion  with  the  Primitive  Methodist 
has  been  laid  here.  The  coat  of  chapel 
ichool-rooms  is  estimated  at  about  6001. 
rcbitect  is  Mr.  James  Currige,  of  Wisbeacb, 
16  contractors  are  Hr.  Fiddlei*,  of  Coal  Aston, 
9 mason’s  work,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Shef- 
br  the  joinery. 


SCHOOL'-BUILDING  NEWS. 

no  (Kent). — The  foundation-stone  of  na- 
scbools  for  this  pariah  has  been  laid  by 
Sondes,  upon  a convenient  site  lately  given 
lordship  on  the  outskirts  of  this  village, 
ohools  are  planned  to  accommodate  150 
3n  (mixed),' — the  boys  and  girls  being  di. 
by  a moveablo  partition,  and  there  is  a 
’oom  at  the  side  common  to  both  sexes.  A 
r’s  residence  adjoins  the  schools.  The 
. is  in  the  style  of  the  Early  Domestic 
2cture  of  this  country  ; and  the  materials 
ire  local  bricks,  with  coloured  bauds  and 
'ches  to  gable  windows,  with  Bath  stone 
,nd  cilia  to  the  other  windows.  The  roofs 
'vered  with  parti-coloured  slating.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  fixtures, 
about  1,160J.  The  works  are  being  exe- 
by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Herne  Bay,  from  the 
3 and  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 
n Powell,  of  London. 

?ll  (Northants) . — New  parochial  Day  and 
r schools,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
one,  have  been  opened  here.  The  school, 
has  been  built  under  the  superintendence 
Halliday,  Lord  Overstone’s  architect,  con- 
f a school-house  and  master’s  house.  A 
runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 


Southwell  Church  within  the  last  few  years  by 
Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  London. 

Clent  Church. — A painted  window  has  recently 
been  erected  in  this  church  by  Mr.  Henry 
Crompton  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Roberts.  The  window 
is  of  French  design,  and  composed  of  three 
lights : first,  a representation  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ;  in  the  centre,  Christ  Blessing  little 
Children;  and  in  the  last,  Christ  raising  Lazarus. 
Tho  window  is  at  the  west  end. 


CoMPETiTiOK,  BmiiNGHAir. — Tho  Free  Libra- 
ries Committee,  we  understand,  have  selected 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain, 
for  the  new  library  on  Gosta  Green.  The  other 
competitors  were  Mr.  Bland  and  Messrs.  Bate- 
man & Corser. 

The  Electihc  TEtEGiiApn  in  Churches. — A 
novel  appliance  has  been  introduced  in  a now 
Congregational  church  at  Surbiton.  An  electric 
wire  has  been  laid  on  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
vestry  vestibule,  to  enable  the  minister  to  sum- 
mon the  attendants  of  the  church  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  he  may  require  their  services. 

New  Harbour  and  Tunnel  at  Sark. — The 
construction  of  a harbour  and  tunnel  at  Le  Creux, 
Sark,  being  in  contemplation,  a committee  was 
recently  formed.  Tenders  were  sent  in  last 
week  to  the  president  by  Mr.  James  Le  Page, 
jun.,  and  Mr.  Dnquerain,  Guernsey,  and  Mr. 
Le  Groa,  Jersey.  The  committee  have  decided 
to  accept  Mr.  Le  Page’s  tender,  which  amounts  . 
to  about  4,000Z. 

Fatal  Fall  of  a Wall  in  Chester. — A wall 
which  skirted  the  road  in  Princess-street,  and 
belonged  to  Pritchard’s  brewery,  has  fallen, 


Hempel’s  Elliptical  Compasses. — This  in- 
strument has  been  for  a long  time  past  reported 
on  favourably  by  geometricians  in  Paris : the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  handled,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  traces  the  ellipsis,  give  it  great  value. 

The  Driffield  Hnion-eouse  Plans. — From 
a recent  decision  given  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Guai’dians,  the  question  of  building  the  union- 
house  appears  to  have  been  shelved  imtil  autumn. 
The  reason  why  tho  scheme  has  proved  abortive 
at  present,  says  the  ]>njjleld  Times,  is  that  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Oates,  of  York,  has  proved  too 
costly  ; for  instead  of  costing,  as  intended,  about 
6,OOOZ.,  the  estimates  on  such  plan  ranged  from 
9,000Z.  to  lO.OOOh,  so  that  other  plans  will  have 
to  be  submitted  which  will  materially  alter  the 
cost.  The  same  paper  speaks  favourably  of  the 
plan  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Bradford, 
architect,  whoso  production  was  amongst  the 
four  last  selected.  There  were,  we  believe,  about 
thirty  competitors. 

Princess’s  The.atre. — Mr.  George  Yining  has 
achieved  another  very  consideraWo  success  in 
the  production  of  the  Huguenot  Captain,  a drama 
of  great  interest,  by  Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  the 
manager  himself  playing  the  principal  part  ad- 
mirably, and  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Mr.  George 
Honey  supporting  him  in  an  equally  excellent 
manner.  Miss  Neilson,  too,  gives  considerable 
promise.  The  ballet  supported  by  four  remark- 
able grotesque  male  dancers  from  Paris,  is  a 
thing  of  itself  demanding  to  be  seen.  It  is  a 
new  sensation.  The  lover  of  art  will  have  re- 
called to  him  in  seeing  it  the  eccentric  works  of 
Jacques  Callot,  the  well-known  draughtsman 
and  engraver,  of  France.  The  costumes  are 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  F.  Lloyds  has  painted  and 
built  up  several  scenes  deserving  the  highest 
praise,  especially  the  view  of  old  Paris,  with  the 
beacon  tower,  from  which  the  captain  escapes 


STAINED  GLASS. 


tatthew's.  City  Road. — A new  east  window 
9t  been  placed  in  this  church,  to  the 
y of  tho  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Law- 
fhe  window  is  in  five  compartments,  and 
IS  five  full-length  figures,  executed  by  Mr. 
Lor.  The  central  figure  represents  our 
r in  the  act  of  blessing  ■ on  his  right  and 
I tho  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; and  ' 
1-wo  outside  compartments  are  represeu- 
of  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  King 
The  cost  of  the  window  was  1501. 

Cary  Magdalen’s  Church,  Hastings. — Tho 
ast  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  this 
has  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
in  memory  of  Olivia  Emilio  Suther- 
Tho  mullion  separates  the  two  designs 
are  represented  in  the  memorial, 
these  is  the  Stilling  of  the  Waves.  In 
er  compartment,  Jesus  is  shown  seated  ii 
, in  tho  act  of  addressing  tho  people 
led  on  the  shore.  The  window  was  fixed 
srs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
vwell  Minster. — A stained  glass  window,  in 
7 of  the  late  Archdeacon 'Wilkins,  has  been 
in  Southwell  Minster,  on  the  south  side 
nave,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the 
orch.  The  subjects  are,  at  the  bottom, 
lunciation  to  Zacharias,  and  to  the  Virgin 
in  the  centre  the  Miracle  at  the  Beantiful 
the  Temple,  in  which  the  north  porch  is 
ced;  at  the  top,  onr  Lord  in  Glory  with 
■its  of  the  just  rising  through  the  gates 


killing  oue  woman  and  injuring  another.  The  . by  means  of  a rope,  in  the  foreground.  Tho 
wall  had  bent  towards  the  street  for  some  time,  i result  of  tho  whole,  including  music  by  Mr. 
The  road  had  been  lowered,  and  the  wall  under-  Hatton,  and  singing  by  Miss  Augnsta  Thomson, 
pinned  about  four  years  ago,  and  since  that  it ' is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a very  great 
has  swerved  from  the  perpendicular.  Never- ' success. 

theless,  a lot  of  bricks  had  been  laid  up  against  t,  ^ ^ 

it  on  the  inner  side.  The  covonor’s  iurv.  how-  -o  ^nd  Guard  Communication  in 

over,  gave  a verdict  of  accidental  death  Railway  Trains.— A system  of  electrical  com- 

munjcation  between  passengers  and  guards,  and 
The  Simplon  Railway. — On  the  23rd  of  July  | between  guards  and  drivers,  is  used  in  the  mail 
is  to  take  place  the  bankrupt  sale  of  the  “ Ligne  ' and  tidal  trains  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
d Italie  ” railway  by  the  Simplon.  All  the  pro-  The  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Walker,  elec- 

perty  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  lot,  which  will  

bo_  put  up  at  16O,C0OZ.  This  lot  includes  the 
railway,  in  daily  working  order,  in  the  Valais,  of 
a length  of  thirty-eight  miles;  tho  concession 
for  continuing  the  line  in  the  Valais  and  for  the 


Simplon  Passage ; and  the  rights  resulting  from 
the  concession  in  tho  province  of  Ossola  (Italy)  ; 
also  the  works  constructed  and  the  land  pur- 
chased  for  the  line  from  Domo  d’Ossola  to  Arena. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
Conversazione. — Tho  president,  vice-president, 
and  council  of  this  union  (concerning  which 
some  remarks  will  be  found  on  another  page) 
held  a conversazione  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer- 
street.  Throngh  its  agency  300  clubs  have 
been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
within  little  more  than  three  years,  and  neaidy 
60,000  working  men  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  they  are  meant  to 
confer.  Lord  Brougham,  the  president  of  tho 
association,  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Layard, 
were  the  most  prominent  members  of  it  at 
the  conversasione.  At  seven  o’clock  there  were 
some  sixty  or  seventy  representatives  of  the 
metropolitan  working  men’s  clubs  and  of  the 
trade-union  societies  in  attendance,  and  the 
time  np  to  eight  o’clock  was  passed  in  the  sing, 
ing  of  songs  and  glees,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  pieces  on  the  piano,  which  were 
very  creditably  rendered  by  members  of  the 
clubs  and  their  female  relatives.  The  trades 
represented  were  tho  joiners,  the  bakers,  the 
engine-fitters,  the  cordwainers,  the  shoemakers, 
the  bootmakers,  the  gilders,  the  ironfounders, 
the  united  excavators,  the  decorators,  the  boot- 
closers,  the  builders,  the  amalgamated  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  the  cabinetmakers,  the  stone- 
masons, the  organ  - builders,  the  zino-plate 
workers,  and  the  upholsterers.  Mr.  T.  Hughes 
took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion— “ Whether  it  is  tho  interest  of  members 
of  cracles’  unions  to  make  general  use  of  working' 
men’s  clubs  and  institutes,  and  what  would  be 
the  chief  advantages  which  they  might  derive 
from  them  ?”  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Layard,  and 


earthly  to  the  heavenly  church.  This. 

IS  the  eleventh  that  has  been  erected  in  j Lord  Lyttelton  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


trician  to  the  company,  is  simple  in  its  nature. 
The  passenger  compartments  have  on  each  side, 
near  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  a circular  box,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a knob,  which  on  being  pulled 
rings  the  boll  in  the  guards’  van,  and  on  the 
outside  throws  out  a small  glass  disc  set  in  an 
iron  rim.  The  guards  see  at  once  the  compart- 
ment from  which  the  alarm  signal  has  been  sent, 
and  at  their  discretion  they  may  at  once  either 
stop  the  train  by  signalling  to  the  driver  or  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  station.  Passengers  cannot 
restore  the  knob  to  its  former  place  after  it  has 
been  pulled  out,  nor  replace  the  indicator  outside 
to  its  normal  position.  The  electrical  communi- 
cation is  maintained  by  wires  passing  under  the 
eaves  of  the  carriages,  and  between  the  carriages 
by  spiral  wires.  The  power  employed  is  an 
electrical  battery  in  the  front  and  rear  guards’ 
vans,  of  18  cells  in  each  case. 

The  Western  Esplanade,  Brighton. — The 
Local  Works  Committee,  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  submitted  a report  from  the 
surveyor,  for  providing  for  additional  arches  to 
be  built  under  the  Western  Esplanade,  now  in 
course  of  being  widened.  The  plans  provide  for 
sixteen  additional  arches,  11  ft.  Sin.  in  depth; 
fourteen  additional  arches,  20 ft. in  depth,  between 
Cannon-place  Gap  and  the  West-end  Pier;  five 
additional  arches,  20  ft.  in  depth,  westward  of  the 
pier;  and  five  arches  altered  from  11  ft.  to  20ft. 
in  depth.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  was 
1,020Z.  The  surveyor  also  recommended  that 
tho  iron  fencing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Western 
Esplanade  should  be  made  heavier,  and  coated 
with  oil:  estimated  cost,  about  65Z.  The  com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  works  be  done  ; but  Mr. 
Fabian,  in  moving  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
firmed, objected  to  any  deviation  from  the 
original  plans  relative  to  the  arches  after  the 
matter  had  been  settled,  and  the  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  performance  of  the  work;  and 
Mr.  Nunn  moved,  that  so  much  as  related  to  the 
proposed  additional  arches  be  excepted  from  the 
committee’s  proceedings.  After  a brief  discus- 
sion the  amendment  of  Mr.  Nunn  was  put  and 
carried  by  14  to  1.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  confirmed. 
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Value  of  Building  Land  in  Dover. — The 
parcel  of  boilding  land  embraced  in  Johnson’s 
Garden,  liaison  Dien-road,  and  consisting  of 
about  2i  acres,  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Terson 
& Son,  was  sold  for  2,020J.,  the  purchaser  being 
Mr.  P.  Stiff. 

The  Pollution  of  Rivers  Coumission. — The 
Royal  Commissioners  are  at  present  engaged  in 
making  a personal  inspection  of  the  river  Ouse 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  previous  to 
taking  evidence  on  the  spot,  which  will  not  be 
till  the  first  week  in  October. 

Traffic  Receipts. — Thetrafloc  receipts  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  end- 
ing the  23rd  of  June,  amounted,  on  12,3 13  miles, 
to  735,1701.,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  on  12,075  miles,  to  707,553Z.,  showing 
an  increase  of  268  miles,  and  of  27,6171. 

Caerleon  CuuncH.  — Arrangements  aro  in 
progress  for  restoring  the  church  of  Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire,  the  ancient  city  of  Isca  Silnrum 
of  the  Romans,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three 
earliest  British  archbishoprics,  remarkable  for 
its  legends  and  traditions,  and  the  chosen 
ground  of  Tennyson’s  “ Idylls  of  the  King.” 
The  old  church  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  is  estimated  at  about  3,5001. 

Alleged  Revival  of  the  Lost  Art  of 
Hardening  Copper. — A correspondent  at  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  a Mr.  Dinsmau,  of 
that  place,  has  discovered  the  process  of  harden- 
ing copper,  and  baa  secured  a patent  for  it.  The 
art  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  The  material 
is  properly  called  silicated  copper,  and  can  be 
worked  without  friction.  All  necessity  for  oiling 
machinery  made  from  it  is  said  to  be  obviated. 


TENDERS 

Fop  alterations  at  Hoa.  18  and  20,  EJgware-road,  Hyde 
Park,  for  Mr.  John  Neal,  jeweller.  Messra.  New  & 
Ciuninga,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


Ebbs  & Sons 

H.  & J.  Ferguson 

. 2,383  0 0 

2,148  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  

2,142  0 0 

For  works  to  Llanludr  Hall 

Ruthin  (first  contract). 

Messrs.  Poundley  & David  Walker,  architects.  Quantities 

supplied  -. — 

Clark  & Son  

. 1,300  0 0 

For  St.  Peter's  Free  Church, 

Birkenhead.  Mr.  David 

VV  allicr,  architect.  (J.uantities 

upplied :— 

Harkness  k Dempster 

.£3,465  7 7 

Forde  

..  2,990  14  9 

Cameron 

, 2.889  14  8 

Hogarth 

. 2,659  7 7 

For  erecting  four  sixty. quarter  naalt-houses,  at  Newark- 
npon-Treiit,  Notts,  for  Messrs.  Gilstrap  & Sons.  Mr. 
Charles  Daily,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr. 


Charles  Poland : — 

A.  & R.  Dennett  S Co £13,107  10  0 

Mackenzie  & Fretwell*  13,100  0 0 


* Accepted. 


For  converting  corn-warehouse  into  aforty-Cve-quarler 
malt-house,  at  East  Retford,  Notts,  for  Mr.  i'raucia 
White.  Mr.  Charles  Daily,  architect : — 

Lane £1,318  0 0 

HupkiDBon  (accepted)  878  0 0 


For  a new  twenty-three  quarter  malt-house,  and  other 
buildings,  at  the  Sun  Hotel,  Uitebin,  for  the  Master  aud 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  Shilcock, 
architect 

Bulterfleld £1,748  10  9 

Gray  ik  Son  1,745  0 0 

Jtoves  (accepted)  1,658  14  3 


Ireland. — In  the  year  ending  with  March, 
1866,  the  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works  issued 
46,2151.  on  loan  under  the  Land  Improvement 
Acts.  In  that  twelvemonth  4,775  acres  of  land 
were  drained.  The  average  cost  of  thorough 
drainage  under  these  Acts  has  been  51.  2s.  6d. 
an  acre.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1850, 
2-13  loans,  amounting  to  85,9101.,  for  the  erection 
of  farm  buildings,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  ; and  as  with  the  drainage  works,  so  with 
these — they  are  so  executed  as  to  afford  examples 
to  proprietors  who  desire  to  proceed  with  private 
funds.  Under  the  Act  of  1860,  50  loans,  amount- 
ing to  22,1701.,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
agricultural  labourers,  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Board. 

Geinding-money. — .At  the  Glerkenwell  County 
Coart,  a workman  named  Stanway,  lately  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Terrey,  builder,  of  Bowling- 
green-lane,  brought  an  action  against  his  em- 
ployer to  recover  Ss.  5d.  for  time  lost  and 
grinding-money.  His  situation  had  been  filled 
up  in  his  absence  without  leave  for  about  a day 
and  a half  on  WhitsUn-week.  The  Judge  ruled 
that  where  a mechanic  was  employed  by  the 
hour,  as  he  was  in  this  case,  grinding-time  would 
he  disallowed,  as  it  v/ould  be  manifestly  unjust 
for  a master  to  be  liable  to  pay  a quarter  of  a 
day  for  grinding-time  where  a man  might  only 
bo  put  on  a job  for  a few  hours.  In  the  case  of 
a man  employed  by  the  day  the  case  might  be 
somewhat  different,  and  the  custom  of  the  trade 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  ; but  in  the 
present  instance  the  plaintiff  must  be  non- 
suited. 

Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts) 
Act,  1863-64. — A report  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  to  the  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board, 
on  the  progress  of  public  works  in  the  recently- 
distressed  cotton  districts,  has  been  published. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  says  The  amount  of  money 
set  apart  for  public  works  in  the  distressed 
cotton  district  under  the  provision  of  the  Pnblic 
Works  (Manufaetnring  Districts)  Acts,  1863-6'4, 
amounted  to  1,850,000Z.  Out  of  this  sum  there 
has  been  allotted  to  the  local  antborities  from 
time  to  time,  upon  reports  and  under  your  sanc- 
tion, a sum  of  1,846,082Z.  Some  of  the  works 
will  be  completed  within  the  estimates  made  ; 
aud  in  other  cases  projected  works  will  not  bo 
commenced,  so  that  probably  not  more  than 
1,800,0001.  will  ultimately  be  taken  up.  The 
total  amount  advanced  up  to  the  Slst  of  March 
last  was  1,343,8061.  The  amount  which  appears 
to  have  been  expended  at  that  date  was 
1,177,701?.  4a.  lO^d.  The  entire  length  of 
sewerage  and  drainage  works  executed  at  the 
same  date  was  560,161  lineal  yards,  or  about 
S18  miles.  The  total  area  of  paving  and  other 
surface  works  of  street  and  highway  improve- 
ment completed  upon  the  31st  of  March  was 
2,131,167  Bupcrfici^  yards,  or  about  440  acres. 


For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages  at  Arlsey,  Beds,  for 
Mr.  F.  Levitt.  Mr.  J.  Shilcock,  architect: — 

Eedhouse  & Brittain  (accepted)...  £766  10  0 

For  Cesterns  Industrial  Schools,  Forest-gate,  Stratford. 
Mr.  Hudson,  architect 

Jercon  £239  0 0 

Ellis 217  0 0 

Trickcr  & Sell  175  0 0 

Norris,  jun 169  15  0 

Rivelt 159  0 0 

Laugmead 158  0 0 

tVasket  153  10  0 

Nightingale  145  0 0 

Pearce 14-1  0 0 

Wobb  & Sons  (accepted) 127  10  0 

For  Congregatioual  church.  Junction-road,  Upper  Hol- 
loway. Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  architect : — 

If  without  Tower 
and  Spire. 

Turner  £8,595  0 0 ...  £7,135  0 0 

Dove  8,676  0 0 ...  7,116  0 0 

Simpson 8,221  0 0 ...  6,874  17  0 

Brown  7,980  0 0 ...  6,630  0 0 

Msnly  & Rogers ...  7,900  0 0 ...  6,430  0 0 

Carter 7,470  0 0 6,270  0 0 

Sawyer  (accepted)  7,-470  0 0 ...  6,042  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Holland  Arms,  Kensington,  Mr. 
■\Villiama,  architect: — 

Stimpson £1.983  0 0 

Simpson 1,945  0 0 

Foxley 1,920  0 0 

Uackmau  1,748  0 0 

Jarvis  1,737  0 0 


For  additions  to  and  strengthening  Southsea  Pier. 
Messrs.  Bake  & Ranwell,  engineers.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Contract  No.  1. 

Burden £748  10  0 

Furness 627  0 0 

Pritehardj 609  0 0 

Absalom  ‘405  0 0 

Lawrence  Mills  ...  395  0 0 

Burbridge  (accepted)  390  0 0 


Contract  No.  2. 
£1,524  0 0 
1,160  0 0 
1,122  0 0 
1,185  0 0 
1,C60  0 0 
083  17  0 


For  building  oUices  and  store,  for  Mr.  J.  Woodward, 
Landport.  Messrs.  Rake  & Ranwell,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Tuu  & Mumford  £986  0 0 

Ward&Son 816  0 0 

Light  800  0 0 

King  765  0 0 

Drojiet  745  0 0 

Backhurst  (accepted) 695  13  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  houses  at  Surbiton.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Lake,  architect 

Couiton  £194  0 0 

Hardy 131  16  0 

Cheer  116  0 0 

For  building  house  and  oIEces  in  Sutton-road,  Dart- 
ford.  Mr.  Nicholas  Lake,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied: — 

Tear £1,419  0 0 

Wood  & Munu 1,076  0 0 

Wells  1,068  0 0 

Willa  1,045  0 0 

Blofield  1,000  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  bonsea  with  shops : — 


Trollope  k Sons 

. 16,673 

Ryder  k Son  

..  13,610 

13,193 

Piper  & Wheeler 

..  12,990 

..  12,372 

For  the  erection  of  a parochial  school  and  residei 
Steeple  Morden,  Cambridgeshire.  Messrs.  Elmslii 

Franey.  Architects  : — 

Warboys £952  Q 0 

French  889  0 0 

Mills  700  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Haverhill  Church,  Suff 
Messrs.  Ehnslie  & Frauey,  architects  : — 

Runnacles  £3,1-13  0 0 

Mills 2,845  0 0 

Lacey  2,650  0 0 

Keogh 2,626  0 0 

Mason  & Green  2,612  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  viaduct  and  vaults  and  ol 
works  required  in  the  formation  of  a high-level  appre 
road,  &c.,  for  the  London  Bridge  Land  Compaoy: — 

Piper  & Wheeler £10,226  0 0 

Higgs 9 963  0 0 

Trollope  & Son  9,941  0 0 

Myers  & Sons 9,630  0 0 

Ryder  & Son  9,ll'0  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  8,995  0 0 

Rawlings  8,484  0 0 


For  a new  warehouse,  Brown's-buildings,  St.  M 
Axe.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clark,  architect.  Quantities  supp 
by  Messrs,  Hovenden  & Heath ; — 


Ennor £1,252  0 0 

Patman  & Folheringham  1,200  0 0 

Scrivener  .t  White  1,164  0 0 

Nutt  & Co 1,132  0 0 

Wood  ,.  l,t'80  0 0 

Dudley  1,CS0  0 0 

King  & Son  1,035  ' 0 0 

Browne  5;  Robinson  1,014  0 0 


Credit  0 
Material 
..  £25  0 


For  (wo  warehouses,  St.  Mary  Axe.  G.  S.  Lepg,  e: 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hoveudei 
Heath:— 


Patman  & Fotheringbam.  3,100  0 

Scrivener  & White 2.851  0 

Ennor 2,983  0 

Nutt  k Co 2,760  0 

Wood 2,659  0 

Dudley  2,750  0 

King  & Son  2,600  0 

Browne  Jk  Robinson  2,546  0 


Allow  fc 
Old  Muteri 
...  £40  0 


For  a church  at  New  Malden.  Messrs.  Brandon 
Freshwater,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Meai 
Eako  & Ranwell : — 

Nutt  k Co.  (accepted) £2,160  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  church  and  lecture-room,  Bxu 
wick-road,  Camberwell ; — 

Emery £3,116  1 4 

Dove,  Brothers  2,695  0 0 

Taylor 2,683  0 0 

Nutt  & Co..,  2,695  0 0 

Thompson 2,345  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Duke  of  Well 
ton  Tavern,  Nolting-hili.  Messrs,  Newstead  & I 
architects  :— 

Nutt  & Co.  (accepted)  £726  0 0 


For  brick  sewer,  Fulham-roud,  Hammersmith,  for 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
Bean,  engineer;— 

Thackeray  £3,228  0 0 

Wilson 2,401  0 0 i 

Charabelain  2,3-49  0 0 

Moxon  A Co 1,864  0 0 

Whittick 1,848  0 0 

Wigmore  1,800  10  0 

Williams 1.800  0 0 

Reddin  (accepted)  1,749  0 0 


For  pipe  sewer,  in  Waterloo-street,  1 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  engineer : — 

Thackeray £345  0 0 

Moxon  k Co 215  0 0 

Williams  185  0 0 

Reddin  169  0 0 

Bird 158  0 0 

Chamberlain 153  0 0 

Wilson  145  0 0 

Whittick  (accepted)  1-43  0 0 

Wigmore  140  10  0 


For  pipe-sewer  in  Beavor-lane,  Hammersmith, 
Bean,  engineer:— 

Thackeray £285  0 0 

Moxon  k Co 190  0 0 

Williams  160  0 0 

Reddin  143  0 0 

Bird 136  0 0 

Wilson  131  10  0 

Chamberlain 125  0 0 

Wigmore  1U6  0 0 

Whittick  (accepted)  100  0 0 


Ml 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  j 

tv.  H.  K — tv.  B.— C.  M.  W.— N.  * M.— Ur.  M — C B.— W.  P.-' 
— P,  & B.  — A.  L— C.  W.— J.  B.-R.  & Son.— C.  G — N.  A C.— W.  j 
— T.  D- (unJer  our  uiark}- — J.  B.- — H.  F.— P.  M.  — 0.  H.— B.4| 
p.  8,— p.  B— K.  9.— B.  B.— T.  M.  (Una  already  appeared).— A.  II 
eiieloanre).— Bubtctlber,  Petwoilh  (aend  as  some  lacUcolarao. 
acailulduiE).  i 

We  are  cciapelled  to  deullne  poluting  out  books  and  g 
iddresaes. 

All  iCateineDts  of  ractStlisUof  tenders,  Ac.,  moat  be  accompanli 
the  name  and  addreaa  ot  Ibe  sender,  not  ueueaaunly  for  imblicatij 
Note  —The  reapouaibUity  of  signed  arltclea.  and  papers  reai 
public  ineeluiga,  reaW,  of  coarse,  wilb  the  aalbors. 

^ 

Advertisements  cannot  ie  received  for  the  cur, 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’ciock,  p.l 
on  TEUliSX)AY. 
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Portsmouth  and  A bout. 

R E S E N C E of  the 
American  Iron-clad 
turret-ship  Mianto- 
nomoh;  the  reports  of 
the  experiments  on 
the  turrets  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  by 
means  of  the  guns  of 
the  Bellerophon ; and 
the  growing  interest 
in  ship  and  gun 
questions,  have  led 
many,  not  profes- 
sionally interested, 
to  visit  Portsmouth 
lately  who  before 
knew  little  of  it.  We 
venture  to  say  that 
none  of  them  have 
regretted  doing  so, 
and  that  some  of 
them  will  have  ar- 
rived at  conclusions 
likely  to  be  useful  in 
the  formation  of 
public  opinion ; espe- 
cially this,  that  no 
obstacles  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  in 
e way  of  obtaining  for  the  country  the 
rongest  and  most  efficient  ships  and  forts, 
id  the  most  powerful  guns  or  other  means  of 
ir  that  can  be  bad.  It  is  of  no  use  regretting 
oney  spent, — it  will  not  do  to  hesitate  about 
itting  aside  costly  results  when  they  are 
oved  to  be  inferior  to  what  has  been  obtained 
the  same  direction  by  another  country  j — it 
)uld  be  madness  to  remain  contented  with  old 
ings  while  all  aggressive  Europe  are  furnish- 
g themselves  with  new.  It  is  all  very  well  as 
happens,  that  we  waited  for  the  costly  experi- 
snts  of  America  before  we  did  much  in  Iron- 
ids  and  Turrets,  and  saw  50,000  Austrians 
ot  down  before  becoming  very  active  in  the 
oviaion  of  breech-loaders  for  our  army ; but  it 
)uld  not  be  so  well  to  have  similar  convictions 
nilarly  forced  upon  us  in  a war  with  a 
nntry  that  had  made  a step  ahead  of  us. 
hat  iron  and  steel,  and  men  of  iron  and  steel, 
n do  can  be  done  in  Great  Britain,  if  there 
another  metal  to  set  them  in  motion ; and 
this,  with  right  direction,  there  must  be 
stint.  England  cannot  afford  to  be  stingy  : 
ere  is  too  much  at  stake.  If  the  Austrians 
d remembered  and  acted  on  the  remem- 
anco  of  the  losses  caused  in  their  ranks,  in 
59,  by  the  French  rifled  guns,  and  the  value  of 
e needle  gun  used  on  their  own  side  against 
e Danes,  they  would  have  had  a better  chance 
ring  the  late  campaign.  It  is  stated  that  it 
kes  five  minutes  for  a practised  mai'ksman  to 
6 fifteen  shots  from  a muzzle-loader;  eight 
ots  occupy  five  minutes,  or  even  more,  with  a 
58  practised  shooter.  With  a breech-loader  at 
wt  seven  or  eight  shots  may  be  fired  in  one 
mute.  With  some  plans  — such  as  that  of 
iider,  which  is  being  adapted  by  the  British 
Jvernment  to  Eufields,  — as  many  as  fifteen 
onde,  it  is  asserted,  have  been  fired  in  a 
inuto. 

A visit  to  Portsmouth  shows  that,  if  we  have 
•t  been  very  rapid  in  our  movements,  and  not 
0 ready  to  believe  inventors  and  to  act  on 


even  satisfactory  experiments,  we  have  not  been 
standing  quite  still. 

And  so  too,  in  other  places.  Even  as  respects 
the  guns  of  one  inventor  only,  a recently  issued 
Parliamentary  return  shows  that  from  1856  to 
May  last  thirty-seven  Whitworth  guns  have  been 
tested,  10,744  rounds  having  been  fired  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments.  The  guns  vary  in 
weight  from  a handy  1-lb.  muzzle-loader  for 
mountain  service,  weighing  100  lb.  and  requiring 
a charge  of  only  *164  lb.  of  powder,  to  a pon- 
derous 7-inch  gun  which  weighs  7i  tons.  This 
formidable  weapon  throws  a shot  weighing 
130  lb.,  and  requires  a charge  of  nearly  a 4 cwt. 
of  powder.  It  was  used  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee  on  Iron  Plates,  in  1863-3,  against  the 
“Warrior”  and  other  targets,  Captain  Inglis’s 
shield,  and  a target  of  Brown’s  plates.  Having 
sustained  some  injury,  it  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
verted into  a service  7-inch  gun  of  130  cwt.  or 
140  cwt.  “Woolwich”  rifling.  The  greatest 
number  of  rounds  fired  from  any  one  gun  was 
3,033.  This  gun  was  afterwards  bisected  for 
examination,  and  was  found  to  have  sustained 
severe  injuries.  The  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
pended amounts  to  26  tons.  A return  of  the 
expense  of  these  trials,  and  also  that  of  the 
experiments  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  would  be 
rather  startling,  but  nevertheless  must  not  deter. 
The  600-pounder  Elswick  shunt-rifled  gun  which 
burst  the  other  day  at  Shoebnryness,  at  the 
eighth  round,  cost,  it  is  said,  4,0001. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  any 
foreign  gun  afloat  that  would  sink  one  of  onr 
best  ironclads,  or  that  any  foreign  power 
possesses  an  ironclad  that  one  of  our  best  guns 
could  not  damage.  Theoretically,  America 
denies  this,  and  sends  the  Miantonomoh  to  back 
the  assertion  : it  must  be  the  business  of  our 
authorities  to  put  the  question  beyond  a doubt. 

On  the  beach  at  Portsmouth,  — or,  more 
properly,  Southsea — lies  a gun  of  the  soda- 
water-bottle  shape,  weighing  22  tons  18  cwt., 
which,  with  a charge  of  54  lb.  of  powder,  throws 
a ball  of  420  lb.  weight.  We  have  at  present 
no  vessel  to  ceirry  such  a gun.  It  will,  perhaps, 
find  a place  in  the  turret-fort  just  now  com- 
menced at  a short  distance  out  to  sea.  The  guns 
with  which  the  Bslleroplion  banged  away  at  the 
turret  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  9 in.  in  the  bore, 
are  called  300  pounders,  but  in  reality  carry 
only  240  lb.  shot  or  bolts.  The  bolts,  four  in 
number,  about  18  in.  long  and  9 in.  in  diameter, 
were  fired  at  a distance  of  160  yards  only  : the 
first,  discharged  merely  to  get  the  range,  carried 
away  a canvas  target  fastened  above  the  turret ; 
the  second  struck  the  left  edge  of  the  port-hole  in 
the  turret,  and  penetrated  the  5i-inch  plate  ; but, 
on  reaching  the  4^-inch  plate,  it  glanced  off, 
crossed  the  port,  caused  a slight  indentation  on 
the  right  side,  and  was  shivered  into  pieces. 
The  plate  of  iron  next  to  that  on  which  the 
bull’s-eyes  were  painted  was  forced  out  several 
inches ; a portion  of  the  top  of  the  turret  was 
carried  away  ; and  the  whole  of  the  bolts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  target  mark  were  started.  A 
revolution  of  a quarter  of  a circle  was  then  made, 
and  this  exposed  the  thinnest  side  of  the  turret 
to  the  Bellerophon’s  fire.  The  second  shot  entered 
the  turret  at  a junction  of  two  plates,  and  made 
a clean  breach  through  and  separated  them. 
The  shot  passed  through  the  5^-inch  plate, 
splintered  the  teak  immediately  behind  it,  and, 
taking  an  upward  direction,  forced  up  the  top  of 
the  turret,  and  remained  in  the  teak.  The 
third  and  last  was  a glancing  shot.  Striking 
the  deck  at  a point  where  there  is  a thickness  of 
6 in.  of  wood  and  1 in.  of  iron,  the  shot  glided 
along  the  deck,  then  slid  on  to  the  side  of  the 
turret,  caused  an  indentation,  and  flew  away  on 
the  port  bow. 

The  experiment  being  over,  it  was  found  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  the  machinery 
for  revolving  the  turret  was  entirely  uninjured, 
and  the  turret  could  be  freely  turned  round  as  at 


first.  This  machinery,  by  the  way,  is  very  ad- 
mirable, and  includes  provision  for  various  pos- 
sible disasters.  The  strength  of  the  turrets 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign  has  been  rather  under- 
stated. The  strongest  part  is  around  each  port ; 
here,  to  the  extent  of  6 ft.  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
outer  plate  of  iron  is  SJ  in.  thick  ; then  comes  a 
plate  4^  in.  thick,  a backing  of  teak  and  an  inner 
lining  of  I J-in.  iron  plate,  making  in  the  whole  a 
thickness  of  2 ft.  2 in.  The  rest  of  the  turret  has 
a 5i-in.  plate  outside,  7 in.  of  teak,  and  the  inner 
lining  of  l^-in,  iron,  or  1 ft.  3 in.  in  all. 

Examining  this  turret,  of  which  the  plates  are 
thus  shaken,  it  occurred  to  us,  as  doubtless  to 
many,  that  a strong  iron  coping  or  continuons 
capping  on  the  top  of  the  plating  all  round,  or, 
perhaps,  better,  strong  iron  hooping,  would  bind 
the  whole  together,  so  as  to  render  such  a dis- 
ruption much  more  difficult.  This,  as  we  have 
since  found,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
an  engineer.  Writing  to  ns  a few  days  ago, 
with  reference  to  a previous  article  on  Ironclads 
and  Turrets  in  our  pages,  he  says, — “ My  plan, 
laid  before  the  War  Office  five  years  ago,  was 
simply  this : instead  of  bnilding  up  framework 
and  bolting  the  plates  on,  do  as  you  do  with  a 
good  arch,  and  prepare  the  iron  plates  to  fit  the 
circle  of  the  turret  or  fort,  and  then  set  them 
up  on  end  and  pub  hoops  on.  Each  plate  is  a 
little  thinner  at  the  top,  which  gives  the  turret  a 
slight  taper,  so  that  the  bottom  hoop  drops  on 
tight.  There  is  a recess  in  each  plate  for  bolts 
to  go  from  top  to  bottom,  to  hold  the  top  and 
bottom  plate  together : they  may  be  of  any 
depth  and  thickness.” 

But  then  comes  the  question,  are  these  turrets, 
these  shields  for  the  guns,  so  to  speak,  actually 
required  ? The  same  Mr.  Walker  says  no, 
and  describes  to  us  his  system,  which  certainly 
seems  ingenious.  Two  independent  platforms  are 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  are  in 
oommnnication  with  two  cylinders.  When  one 
is  lowered  the  other  rises  ; and  as  they  counter- 
balance each  other,  but  a slight  expenditure  of 
force  is  required  to  produce  this  alternating 
motion.  If  a heavy  gun  be  placed  on  each  of 
these  platforms,  then  each  of  the  guns,  after 
being  discharged,  can  be  lowered  between  decks, 
where  it  can  be  reloaded  and  raised,  to  be  again 
fired  off  while  the  other  is  lowered  in  its  turn. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  not  merely  con- 
sist in  making  a simple  and  cheap  machine  to 
do  more  work  by  hydraulic  power  than  human 
strength,  but  also  in  simplifying  the  construction 
of  ships  intended  to  carry  heavy  guns.  Besides 
the  iron  plating,  which  can  only  protect  the 
sides  of  the  ship.  Captain  Ericsson,  the  inventor 
of  the  monitors,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Captain  Coles, 
are  all  obliged  to  additionally  load  the  vessel 
with  a special  fortress,  in  order  to  protect  the 
workingof  the  artillery.  With  Mr.  Walker’s  ap- 
paratus, the  workingof  the  guns  takes  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  out  of  range  and  sight  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  on  deck  a 
narrow  cover  for  protecting  the  guns  and  the 
gunners  at  the  time  of  fixing.  When  the  vessel 
is  out  of  action,  the  guns  can  bo  left  between 
decks,  where  their  weight  is  useful. 

The  now  inventions  are  of  course  numerous. 
First  is  one  by  Commander  Warren,  iutended  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  water  into  a ship  through 
external  openings  made  by  the  action  of  shot, 
by  collision  with  another  vessel,  or  by  the  action 
of  torpedoes.  It  consists  essentially  of  sheets 
of  lead  fastened  over  the  damaged  part  by 
means  of  screws  acting  on  the  outside  of  vulca- 
nized india-rubber  suckers.  Supposing  the 
damage  to  be  6 ft.  or  20  ft.  square,  or  of  any 
given  dimensions,  the  space  so  damaged  could 
be  effectually  covered,  he  says,  and  the  water 
excluded  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  nail 
the  same  quantity  of  load  on  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  a ship  built  of  wood. 

A startling  invention  in  gunnery  has  been 
announced  by  Mr.  Harding,  who  makes  not 
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merelj'  a breech-loader,  but  a gun  without  any 
solid  breech ! He  takes  a tube  open  at  both 
ends,  and  this  forms  his  gun,  which  is  loaded 
and  discharged  with  deadly  effect.  The  plan  is 
simply  this — that  a piece  of  wadding  is  rammed 
in  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  then  another  piece, 
leaving  a space,  and,  of  course,  some  air  between 
tjjeni — closely  compressed ; then  the  powder  is 
placed  in,  and  then  the  ball  on  the  powder.  The 
breech  is  practically  formed  by  the  air  contained 
between  the  first  and  the  second  piece  of  wadding. 
Others  are  inquiring  if  gunpowder  itself  should 
be  got  rid  of  altogether  midst  all  these  changes  ? 
Captain  Dixon  says  yes,  and  sends  us  one  of  his 
gun-cloth  charges,  a piece  of  rolled  tape,  so  to 
speak,  in  a paper  case,  open  at  one  end.  The 
patentee  claims  for  the  gun-cloth  charges  free- 
dom from  all  risk  of  accidental  explosion,  " ex- 
cept when  confined  in  a gun-barrel  or  bomb- 
shell. They  are  non-explosive  ; they  bum,  but 
do  not  explode ; if  lighted  and  held  in  the  hand 
they  are  harmless  ; they  may  be  dropped  down 
a red-hot  barrel  without  fear  of  danger.  A 
hundred  may  be  lighted  at  once,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  more  explosive  or  dangerous  than 
setting  fire  to  a handful  of  shavings,  neither 
would  the  firing  of  a whole  magazine  be  at- 
tended with  more  danger  than  the  burning  of  so 
much  wood,  cotton,  or  paper.”  The  recoil  is 
scarcely  perceptible : the  report  is  only  one- 
half;  smoke  there  is  none;  the  combustion  is 
perfect,  and  no  residue  is  left  to  foul  the  barrel ; 
and,  with  all,  these  charges  are  superior  to  gun- 
powder as  a propelling  force, — at  least,  so  says 
the  inventor.  Gun-cotton  was,  as  formerly 
made  and  used,  an  uncontrollable,  unmanage- 
able, capricious  force,  besides  being  liable  to 
ignite  at  a low  heat,  and  fire  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Gun-cloth,  this  patentee  says,  as  made 
according  to  his  patent,  is  a strong  but  docile 
servant ; weight  for  weight  many  times  stronger 
than  gunpowder,  and  capable  of  being  used  with 
entire  safety  in  existing  fire-arms.  Well;  we 
shall  see. 

Then  the  question  as  to  the  best  propelling 
power  forvessels  is  also  receiving  attention.  Thus 
the  Waiencitch,  a gunboat  built  for  the  Royal  navy, 
is  propelled  by  hydraulic  power,  jets  of  water 
being  sucked  in  by  a turbine  and  ejected  by 
nozzles  at  the  sides  of  the  hull  amidships.  The 
vessel  is  double  ended,  and  has  two  screws.  In 
length  she  is  1G2  ft.,  in  breadth  32  ft.,  and  depth 
13  ft.  9 in.  Her  tonnage  is  778  tons.  She  is 
defended  by  a belt  of  armour  3 ft.  below  and 
6 in.  above  the  water-line,  the  construction  being 
4i-in.  armour  plating,  with  10  in.  of  teak  backing. 
A strong  battery  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel  by  fore  and  aft  shields,  or  walls  of  thick 
iron  across  the  hull,  and  forming  the  fore  and 
aft  ends  of  the  battery.  Through  port-holes  in 
these  shields  the  heavy  guns  will  be  trained 
longitudinally  with  the  vessel,  while  smaller 
guns  will  be  used  for  the  broadside.  The  tur- 
bine is  worked  by  three  engines  of  IRO-horse 
power. 

Try  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  However,  we  are  being  led  a little  afield. 
We  must  return  for  an  instant  to  the  Bellerophon, 
the  Royal  Sovei-eijn,  the  Mitiotaur  (a  mighty 
vessel),  and  others  about,  in  order  to  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  there  will  still  remain  plenty  of 
opportunity  in  ironclads  for  the  display  of 
British  power  of  endurance,  pluck,  and  dash, 
and  that  they  are  far  from  being  the  mere 
engineers’  workshops  they  are  often  supposed 
to  be. 

The  dockyard  looks  quiet,  but  offers  many 
points  beyond  the  new  ships  to  those  who  have 
not  visited  it  for  some  years.  Then,  wood  was 
dealt  in,  now  it  is  iron.  Hollow  iron  shears  of 
enormous  height,  hollow  metal  masks,  iron 
cables,  and  floating  iron  ship-like  dock-gates, 
will  be  looked  at  with  interest : empty,  they 
float ; allowed  to  fill  with  water,  they  sink  into 
their  required  position.* 

Barracks,  forts,  and  casemates  are  being  built 


• A paper  has  recently  been  issned  by  the  Admiralty, 
in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
showing  the  quantity  of  iron  ballast  in  store  at  the  Royal 
Dockyards  on  IheSlst  of  March,  and  the  number  of  square 
yards  laid  down  as  paring.  On  the  Slat  of  December, 
ISdO,  the  quantity  of  ballast  in  store  amounted  to  16,912 
tons,  but  this  La^  been  reduced  to  4,214  tons  on  the  3l8t 
of  March  of  the  present  year,  partly  by  sales,  and  partly 
by  using  it  as  pavement  lor  the  yards.  The  total  quantity 
at  present  used  for  that  purpose  amounts  to  the  enormous 
weight  of  31,011  tons.  Ho  purchases  have  been  made  for 
forty  years,  the  last  contract  being  dated  December  20, 
1815,  when  the  prices  were  5i.  8s.  and  5l.  98.  per  ton.  One 
ton  of  ballast  covers  about  a square  yard  oi  surface ; and 
the  cost  of  la3'ing  varies  between  2s.  and  68.  6^d.  per 
yard.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  the  dockyard  pavement 
has  cost  about  SI.  123.  per  square  yard. 


in  varioug  direotiong  on  the  heights  and  else- 
where. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  is  for 
the  most  part  better  planned  and  better  executed 
than  is  the  case  with  one  piece  we  happened  to 
examine. 

At  Southsea  a new  main  sewer  is  in  course  of 
construction,  which  is  to  discharge  into  the  sea ! 
Let  us  hope  that  before  it  is  finished  the  autho- 
rities may  got  more  light,  and  find  themselves 
able  to  apply  the  sewage  more  usefully.  A new 
church  of  some  size  and  cost  is  being  roofed  in. 
Brick  and  stone  are  the  materials  employed. 
The  eastern  gable,  which  is  lofty,  promises  to  be 
bald  and  less  agreeable  than  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior. A new  hotel,  nearly  finished,  is  very 
barrack -like ; in  fact,  want  of  architectural 
taste  in  the  place  is  even  now  apparent.  An 
amnsing  endeavour  to  ornament  some  of  the 
small  brick  residences  scattered  here  and  there, 
exhibits  itself  in  the  shape  of  a couple  of 
diamonds  of  red  bricks,  with  a black  band 
round  each  of  them,  sprawling  about,  with 
connecting  bands  of  coloured  brick,  like  ugly 
book-markers,  or  a pair  of  swuug-out  censers, — 
incensors  a joker  might  say  who  felt  his  taste 
oS'ended.  But  the  works  of  bricklaying-man  arc 
soon  forgotten  in  face  of  such  a scene  as  was 
before  ns  when  there.  The  sea  was  a brilliant 
green  flashed  with  purple,  that  came  and  went ; 
vessels  of  all  kinds  passed  and  ropassed,  and 
every  house  in  Rydo,  on  the  island  opposite, 
though  seven  miles  away,  touched  by  the  sun, 
came  brightly  into  view. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR 
PRESERVATION  OF  TEE  THAMES. 

A STOiiY  was  once  told  which,  if  not  actually 
historic,  is  at  all  events  highly  characteristic,  to 
the  effect  that  a treatise  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  camel  was  demanded,  at  the  same  time, 
of  an  Englishman,  a Frenchman,  and  a German. 
The  firet  called  for  a cab  and  drove  straight  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  from  his  observa- 
tion of  the  animals  in  that  menagerie,  together 
with  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  our 
standard  works  on  natural  history,  he  produced 
in  about  a fortnight  a creditable,  if  not  exhaustive, 
essay  on  the  great  ruminant.  The  Frenchman 
took  train  to  Marseilles,  and  the  steamer  thence 
to  Alexandria,  and  after  studying  the  physic^- 
nomy  and  habits  of  the  ship  of  the  desert  in  its 
actual  haunts,  drew  np,  in  little  more  than  six 
months,  a monograph  that  left  but  little  to  be 
desired.  The  German  retired  to  his  study,  and 
commenced  a profonnd  meditation  on  the 
“ Camel-Idea,”  which,  at  the  end  of  some  seven 
years,  he  ushered  into  the  world  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  which  at  least  may  have  been  thought 
to  convey  to  his  readers,  with  all  the  clearness 
which  so  much  meditation  must  have  produced, 
a Gorman  doctor’s  idea  of  what  a camel  ought 
to  be,  and  consequently  must  be. 

Whatever  amount  of  exactitude  may  attach  to 
this  particular  instance,  it  may  bo  taken  not 
very  unfairly  to  describe  the  mode  of  grappling 
with  a subject  that  may  be  expected  from  those 
who  drink  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Rhine.  And  while  the  rough-and-ready  way 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  moat  familiar  has 
suited  our  national  character,  and  conduced  to 
our  national  greatness,  it  is  not  without  its  own 
inconvenience.  The  English  Constitution  is 
often  fondly  compared  to  an  oak  of  many  cen- 
turies’ growth.  But  the  unity  which  pervades 
all  organic  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  social 
institutions,  which  rather  resemble  a pile  of 
buildings  augmented  through  many  generations 
by  owners  of  various  tastes  and  requirements, 
than  the  steady  development  of  natural  growth. 

Our  eminent  love  of  what  we  call  the  practical, 
and  our  corresponding  contempt  forwhatwe  term 
mere  theory,  has,  however,  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce inconvenient  results,  when  any  question 
arrives  at  such  a stage  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
dealt  with  as  a matter  of  daily  expediency,  but 
has  to  be  treated  on  principle.  It  is  in  such 
emergencies  that  the  more  systematic  habits  of 
thought  of  om'  nearest  continental  neighbours 
may  prove  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  more  practical 
than  our  own.  Oar  good  old  English  habit  of 
bit  by  bit  improvement  leads  ns  at  times  to 
look  rather  helplessly  at  a matter  that  needs 
dealing  with  root  and  branch,  once  and  for  all. 

In  this  state,  wo  are  beginning  to  admit,  is 
the  question  of  the  preservation  of  our  rivers. 
We  have  come  to  the  couclusion,  those  of  us 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  the  worst  use 
that  can  be  made  of  a river  is  to  turn  it  into  a 


common  sewer.  We  admit  that  public  health 
is  thus  imperilled,  and  that  the  neglect  which 
has  allowed  the  rapidly-increasing  population  of 
our  cities  and  towns  so  far  to  destroy  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  our  rivers  must  not  only  be  put 
an  end  to,  but  atoned  for.  And  in  earnest  of 
this  conviction  we  have  expended  and  are  ex- 
pending an  enormous  sum  on  the  drainage  of 
the  metropolis. 

And  yet,  at  the  very  time  when  we  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  necessity  of  fully  dealing 
with  a question  on  which,  in  the  not  unlikely 
case  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  mys- 
terious epidemics  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  swept  over  Europe,  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  may  be 
thought  principally  to  depend,  we  are  almost  as 
far  as  ever  from  having  ascertained  the  principle 
on  which  this  great  reform  is  to  be  based.  We 
admit  that  the  rivers  must  be  kept  pure ; we  are 
at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  what  we  must  do  with, 
those  substances  which  are  the  chief  and  con- 
stant causes  of  pollution.  We  spend  millions  to 
prevent  a sower  entering  a river  in  one  reach,  I 
and  we  spend  them  in  carrying  it  on  to  debouch  I 
in  another  reach  of  the  same  river.  | 

The  latest  authoritative  utterance  on  this  || 
highly  important  subject,  that  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
shows  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  incerti- 
tude that  prevails  on  this  essential  part  of  the 
case.  " We  believe,”  say  the  Commissioners, 

“ that  town  and  house  sewage  may  be  so  utilized 
on  land  as  to  preserve  the  rivers  from  the  danger 
of  pollution.”  The  belief  is  encouraging,  and 
“wo  believe”  it  to  be  well  founded;  but  it  is 
clear  that  we  look  for  something  further  than 
this  from  a Commission  specially  appointed  to 
deal  with  this  very  subject.  The  Commissioners 
recommend  to  her  Majesty  “that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a period  to  be  allowed  for  the  alteration  of 
existing  arrangements  it  be  made  unlawful  for 
any  sewage,  unless  the  same  has  been  passed 
over  land  so  as  to  become  purified,  or  for  any 
injurious  refuse  from  paper-mills,  tanneries,  and 
other  works,  to  be  cast  into  the  Thames  between 
Cricklade  and  the  commencement  of  the  metro- 
politan sewerage  system  and  they  further  pro- 
pose  that  “ powers  bo  given  to  local  authorities 
to  take  land  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of 
sewage  irrigation.”  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
ask,  before  Parliament  is  called  on  to  close  the 
existing  system  of  sewerage,  and  to  give  com- 
pulsory powers  for  the  purchase  of  3,600  acres 
of  land,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for  every 
fifty  persona,  whose  sewage  is  to  be  applied,  for 
some  clear  and  definite  statement,  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners,  of  the  principles  on  which 
this  all-important  reform  is  to  bo  conducted. 

On  this  point,  which  underlies  the  whole 
system  of  river  purification,  we  are  without 
information  from  the  Commissioners.  It  is  true  I 
that  evidence  on  this  subject  has  been  laid 
before  them,  and  is  printed  in  the  second  volume 
' of  their  report ; but  the  object  of  a Royal  Com- 
mission is  not  merely  to  collect  and  print  evi- 
dence, and  to  leave  it  to  the  public,  or  the 
Government,  or  independent  Members  of  Par- 
liament, or  professional  jouimals,  to  sift  and 
dissect  that  evidence,  and  to  state  and  sum 
up  its  result.  Such,  wo  should  venture  to 
suggest,  is  a part,  and  a main  part,  of  the  duty 
which  the  Commission  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge. If  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed 
embodying  in  legal  form  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  the  effect  would  be  to  say, 
for  inscance,  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Oxford,  “ Gentlemen,  you  are  now  liable  to 
penalties  to  bo  recovered  summaiily  if,  after 
such  a day,  you  have  not  closed  the  discharge  of 
all  your  existing  sewers  ; and  you  are  at  liberty, 
subject  to  proper  safeguards  to  prevent  abuse, 
to  take  550  acres  of  land  compulsorily  for  the 
purpose  of  sewage  irrigation.”  What  would  be 
the  reply  of  the  authorities  thus  summarily 
dealt  with?  “What  are  wo  to  do,  Messieurs 
the  Commissioners,  with  onr  sewage  ? How  are 
wo  to  render  our  550  acres  available  for  the 
purpose  ? Are  we  to  dig  a great  pond  oi  that 
extent,  and  turn  into  it  all  that  rainwater  and  t 
local  impurity  that  we  are  to  divert  from  the  t 
river  ? Before  we  are  forced  to  act,  may  we  not  i 
expect  that  you  should  clearly  point  out  to  us  i 
how  to  act  ? Are  we  to  study  the  evidence  re-  : 
ceived  by  you,  and  are  we  to  be  forced  to  decide  t 
on  it  for  ourselves?  Are  our  neighbours  of  ^ 
Reading,  Windsor,  Kingston,  and  Richmond  to 
do  the  same  ? Is  there  to  be  no  scientific  guid-  i: 
auce,  no  enunciation  of  principle,  no  unity  of  f- 
action,  no  certainty  that  in  the  endeavonr  to  ‘j 
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amove  one  great  eonroe  of  pablic  danger,  wo 
my  not  be  opening  others  more  numeroas  and 
lore  fatal?” 

On.  aach  a view  of  the  case  it  can  hardly  bo 
enied  by  any  impartial  person  that  tho  Report 
f the  Commiasionera  is  extremely  incomplete, 
diat  their  recommendation  to  preserve  tho 
thamcB  from  pollution  ia  right,  we  are  prepared 
1}  admit ; but  that,  before  they  ask  Parliament 

0 enforce  this  recommendation,  they  are  bound 
D show  how,  at  least  to  the  beat  of  their  own 
nowledge  and  belief,  the  existing  arrangements 
re  best  to  be  replac^,  is,  we  think,  unqncation- 
ble.  Plans  of  the  moat  opposite  character  are 
ecommended  by  tho  witnesses.  It  was  to  be 
spected  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  at 
sast  settled  the  main  principles  on  which  this 
reat  question  was  to  be  dealt  with,  and  pointed 
it  those  conaidorations  which  might  render  dif- 
srent  details  appropriate  under  different  local 
.rcumstances.  TJntil  this  is  done,  tho  recom- 
lendation  seems  rather  to  come  under  the  same 
itegory  as  one  which,  some  eighteen  centuries 
go,  was  offered  to  those  in  want  of  such  assist- 
■ice,  to  be  warmed  and  to  be  clothed,  and  which 
•as  condemned  from  the  point  of  view  that,  if 
ood  in  theory,  it  failed  in  the  point  of  practical 
oplicability. 

1 This  great  hiatus  in  the  Report  of  tho  Com- 
lission  we  do  not  feel  prepared  to  supply.  The 
object  is  one  of  too  grave  importance  to  bo 
ghtly  handled.  Tho  distribution  of  sewage  is 
3 serious  a question  as  is  that  of  the  protection  of 
vers.  The  two  are,  it  is  true,  intimately  con- 
3cted,  but  they  ai'o  not  identical ; and,  as  we 
•e  not  providing  for  future  contingencies,  but 
ealing  with  actual  facts,  the  former  question 
lUst  be  fit^t  settled.  Unless  yon  duly  provide 
ir  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  your  groat 
^iwns,  they  will  mako  their  way  into  the 
earest  river  outfall  in  spite  of  penalties  to 
3 summarily  recovered,  or  ill-considered  Acts 
: Parliament. 

. One  point,  in  our  opinion,  comes  out  pretty 
learly  from  the  evidence  j and  that  is,  the 
fX3priety  of  distinguishing  between  drainage, 
poperly  so  called,  and  sewage,  and  of  treating 
f entirely  different  arrangements  the  products 
f ordinary  rainfall  and  the  impurities  arising 
•om  the  functions  of  human  life.  To  turn  the 
lin  into  the  sewers  seems  to  be,  in  point  of 
irinciple,  almost  as  objectionable  as  to  turn  tho 
jwers  into  the  rivers  ; and,  moreover,  the  first 
isp  seems  almost  to  necessitate  the  second, 
a speaking  on  such  a subject  it  must  be  borne 
1 mind  that  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  apply 
le  method  which  is  theoretically  the  best  in  cases 
fhere  we  have  to  deal  with  a long-established 
rder  of  things.  In  systems  of  drainage,  for  in- 
inco,  where  much  expense  has  been  incurred 
)r  the  passing  of  the  rain-fall  into  culverts, 
ome  of  the  considerations  which  would  bo 
nportant  to  bear  in  mind  if  no  sewage  and 
raiuage  works  were  in  existence  would  be 
lapplicable. 

But  we  must  speak  of  the  principle  on 
•hich  such  works  should  be  designed,  if  the 
ngineer  had  carte  blanche  before  him,  and  with- 
ut  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  altoffether 
esirable  to  abandon  or  alter  existing  works  in 
Irder  to  bring  them  into  full  accordanco  with 
nch  a system.  Thus,  one  very  important  con- 
ideration,  that  of  expense,  has  a very  different 
legree  of  force  in  the  case  of  uncommenced  work, 
nd  in  the  case  of  the  adaptation  of  existing 
ppliances. 

; There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  such  a 
ese  as  the  laying  out  of  a new  town,  or  of  a 
^ge  and  important  building,  much  expense 
fould  be  saved  in  the  original  construction  by 
Bgarding  tho  rainfall  and  the  sewage  as  too 
istinct  matters,  w,lnch  it  was  necessary  sepa- 
ately  to  provide  for.  The  whole  of  the  sub- 
Biraneau  work  would  be  much  simplified;  every 
irain  and  culvert  would  be  less  in  size,  and  the 
ction  of  the  daily  service  would  be  more  regu- 
ir  and  uninterrupted,  if  tho  same  apertures 
Fere  not  also  intended  to  serve  for  the  discharge 
f violent  showers.  The  surface  water  thus 
iroduced,  if  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible  as 
'fature  herself  deals  with  it  under  favourable 
jircumstauces,  by  directing  it  in  shallow  chan- 
lels  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  turning  as 
nuch  of  it  into  porous  or  sub-drained  soils  as  the 
latter  will  absorb,  and  by  conducting  the  re- 
nainder,  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  soil, 
ind  in  as  pure  a state,  in  consequence,  as  pos- 
iible,  into  the  next  outfall,  is  provided  for  at 
small  expense,  and  plays  its  natural  part  in  the 
alimentation  of  the  river.  The  question  of  first 
sxpense,  although  not  applicable  in  all  cases,  is 


therefore  one  of  those  that  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a separate  treatment  of  rainfall  and 
sewage. 

When  we  regai-d  the  question  of  the  utilisation 
of  the  sewage  manure,  the  expediency  of  this 
course  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  The  liquid 
contents  of  sewers  consist  of  a body  of  water 
rendered  foul  and  turbid  by  two  descriptions  of 
ingredients,  the  soluble  and  the  insoluble.  The 
soluble  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  of 
high  economic  value.  The  fertilizing  elements 
are  almost  wholly  soluble,  and  it  is  by  tho  action 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  with- 
drawing these  elements  from  tho  water  in  which 
they  are  held  in  solution  that  fertilization  takes 
place.  The  insoluble  elements,  on  the  contrary, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  or  no  economic 
value.  Properly  treated  they  become  inoffen- 
sive, and  mingle  with  the  ordinary  soil.  But 
the  object  of  the  scientific  sewage  engineer  is  to 
remove  these  insoluble  elements  by  mechanical 
means,  for  which  purpose  he  ordinarily  uses  the 
flow  of  water,  and  to  avoid  at  the  same  time,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  unnecessary  dilution  and 
waste  of  the  valuable  salts.  To  do  this,  his 
hydraulic  arrangements  should  be  quite  regular, 
and  if  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  whenever 
a storm  of  rain  arises,  the  waste  of  the  valuable 
elements  will  be  very  great,  and  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  valueless  material  in  tho  simplest 
way  will  at  the  same  time  be  increased.  It  is 
neglect  of  this  obvious  rule  that  has  rendered  so 
many  attempts  to  utilize  the  sewage  of  towns 
failures  in  point  of  economy. 

We  find,  then,  at  least  this  one  grand  principle 
of  construction,  which  the  evidence  published  by 
the  Commissioners  very  fully  illustrates,  and  to 
which  it  is  important  to  give  due  prominence  in 
every  attempt  to  arrange  or  to  modify  a system 
of  economic  sewage.  Do  not  mix  rainfall  and 
sewage.  Do  not  subject  to  unnecessary  and 
irregular  dilution  those  liquid  salts  that  are  the 
true  pabulum  of  vegetable  life.  Do  not  augment 
every  item  of  expense  incurred  in  dealing  with 
sewage,  by  undertaking  to  provide  by  the  same 
machinery  for  dealing  with  the  rainfall.  Turn 
floods  and  showers  through  the  earth,  where 
you  can  ; over  it,  in  other  cases,  into  tho  natural 
outfall ; and  as  to  tho  sewage,  then  comes  the 
question,  simplified  but  not  yet  folly  answered, 
how  are  we  to  deal  with  that  ? 

One  reply,  indeed,  has  been  given  to  this 
question  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, so  novel  in  its  character,  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  bearings,  that  its  accuracy  should 
be  fully  tested.  We  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  Commission  should  hesitate  to  sanction  the 
statements  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monle,  without 
fuller  opportunities  for  investigation  than  can 
have  been  afforded  to  them.  But  that  these 
statements  should  be  fully  tested,  and  tha^  on  a 
scale  of  sufficient  magnitude,  is  extremely  de- 
sirable. 

The  principles  of  Mr.  Moule’s  system  are 
undouiably  correct,  being,  first,  that  the  earth 
is  the  natural  and  proper  purifier  of  sewage 
matter ; and,  secondly,  that  unnecessary  dilation 
of  such  matter  should  be  absolutely  avoided.  To 
this  end  he  proposes  the  direct  application  of 
earth,  instead  of  water,  for  domestic  deodoriza- 
tion. 

The  practical  difficulties  that  arise  are  of 
course  considerable.  Mr.  Moule  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  by  no  means  insuperable.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  one  of  practical  experience, 
first,  as  to  tho  sanitary  and  deodorizing  efficiency 
of  the  dry-earth  process ; secondly,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  earth  sewage  can  be  removed 
from  houses  and  towns,  and  applied  to  the  pro- 
per object  of  tho  fertilization  of  land,  with  due 
regard  to  economy  and  to  convenience.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  questions  which  are 
perhaps  of  all  the  most  perplexing  as  to  the 
future  sanitary  condition  of  our  great  centres  of 
population,  as  to  the  purity  of  onr  rivers,  and  as 
to  our  economic  use  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
now  generally  thrown  away,  will  be  in  a fair 
way  for  solution.  Nothing  but  large  and  con- 
tinued experience  could  justify  the  opinion  that 
this  solution  is  attained.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  leading  principles  that  should  regulate 
the  efforts  of  the  engineer  have  been  grasped 
by  Mr.  Moule ; that  his  plan  points  in  the  right 
direction ; that  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be 
fully  applicable ; and  that  a full  and  adequate 
tost  of  its  practical  value,  on  a large  scale,  is 
eminently  desirable.  Could  it  be  mad©  tho- 
roughly available,  the  dry-earth  system  would 
prove  a national  boon  of  the  first  importance. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  leave  such  a question  in 
doubt. 


HEALTH  OF  OUR  LARGE  TOWNS  IN  THE 
SECOND  QUARTER  OP  1S66. 

This  country,  threatened  at  one  or  two  points, 
escaped  last  year  the  scourge  of  a cholera 
epidemic,  and  although  once  or  twice  in  the 
firtt  half  of  the  present  year,  bad  cases  were  in- 
trodneed  into  some  of  onr  seaports,  one  of  which 
from  its  well-known  sanitary  condition,  appeared 
but  too  likely  to  suffer  severely,  to  the  close  of 
last  quarter  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  to 
justify  any  panic  on  the  subject  of  cholera.  A 
wholesome  dread  of  the  disease  has,  however, 
in  many  of  our  towns,  been  productive  of  much 
sanitary  reform,  destined,  before  long,  to  bear 
good  fruit ; and  may  continue  to  prove  useful,  if 
it  only  stimulate  a general  interest  in  tho 
death-rate  of  onr  towns,  and  incite  a beneficial 
rivalry  to  obtain  a favourable  place  in  the 
periodical  returns  of  mortality. 

Weekly  retm-ns  of  tho  births  and  deaths  in 
ten  large  towns  of  England  aro  now  regularly 
published  by  the  Registrar-general,  and  they 
enable  ns,  without  waiting  fur  the  usual  officii 
quarterly  return  which,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  cannot  be  pub- 
lished immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter, to  ascertain  at  the  end  of  each  thirteen 
weeks  the  rate  of  mortality  which  baa  prevailed 
daring  that  period  in  each  of  those  ten  towns. 
On  Saturday,  30th  ult.,  ended  tho  twenty -sixth 
week  of  the  year  completing  the  second  or  spring 
quarter  ; in  the  thirteen  weeks  comprising  that 
quarter,  in  these  ten  large  towns,  estimated  to 
contain,  at  the  middle  of  the  present  year, 
rather  more  than  five  millions  of  inhabitants, 
47,786  births  and  35,625  deaths  were  registered, 
showing  a natural  increase  of  the  population  of 
these  towns  daring  the  three  months,  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  equal  to  12,161  lives. 
Beyond  noticing  that  the  birth-rates  in  each  of 
tho  different  towns,  and  in  the  aggregate,  differ 
bat  little  from  the  average  rate  of  corresponding 
quarters  in  previous  years,  we  may  at  once  pass 
to  a short  notice  of  the  rates  of  mortality,  and 
of  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  different 
towns  as  evidenced  by  these  rates. 

It  is  now  beyond  question,  that  the  last  three 
months  have  been,  especially  in  the  large  town 
districts,  the  moat  unhealthy  spring  quarter  that 
has  been  experienced  for  some  years.  In  at- 
tempting to  account  for  an  excessive  death-rate 
in  a particular  season,  not  confined  to  ono  or 
two  special  towns,  but  exhibited  in  the  returns 
from  all  our  largo  towns,  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  how  little  is  even  yet  known  of  tho  con- 
ditions which  rale  the  public  health,  and  thus 
influence  the  death-rate.  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  find  that  the  past  three  months,  in 
spite  of  tho  manifest  efforts  that  are  being  made 
in  many  quarters  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  our  largo  towns,  have  been  remarkable 
for  an  excess  of  deaths  over  corresponding  quar- 
ters j and  we  can  only  console  ourselves  in  full 
confidence,  that  be  the  cause  which  has  thus 
unfavourably  operated  what  it  may,  the  result 
would  have  been  still  more  fatal  bub  for  these 
efforts.  In  each  of  the  ten  cities  and  boroughs 
above  referred  to,  as  will  appear  from  the  little 
table  below,  the  death-rate  which  prevailed 
during  tho  thirteen  weeks  ending  the  30th  nit., 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  towns  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  tlieir  rates  of  mortality  for  the 
past  three  months  from  the  lowest : — 


Towns. 

Annual  Death-rate 
to  1,000  Persona  liv- 
ing in  the  Spring 

Annnnl  Death-rate 
to  1 ,000  Iversons  liv- 
ing in  the  Spring 

Quarter,  i860. 
24-6 

Quarter,  la65. 
2j'2 

Newcastle-OB 

-Tyne  28’6 

30-2 

LiTerpool  ... 

37-7 

....  31-3 

As  returns  from  the  boroughs  of  Sheffield  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  were  not  published  last 
year,  the  rates  in  those  towns  for  the  past 
quarter  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  last 
year,  although  there  is  quite  sufficient  evidence 
at  hand  to  show  that  the  excess  of  the  death- 
rate  for  the  quarter  just  ended  has  been  as  large 
in  these  two  towns  as  in  the  others.  It  therefore 
appears  that  all  these  towns,  without  one  excep- 
tion, have  been  more  unhealthy  recently  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  There  has  been  nothing  very 
exceptional  about  the  season,  meteorologically 
considered;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  thir- 
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teen  weeks  at  tkeBoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
was  52-9°,  which  differed  very  slightly  from  the 
average  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  twenty- 
four  years,  although  considerably  below  that  of 
last  year,  when  it  was  so  high  as  56'2°,  or  more 
than  3°  above  the  average.  The  amount  of  rain 
measured  in  the  thirteen  weeks,  at  the  same 
Observatory,  was  indeed  8 inches,  being  ‘8  of 
an  inch  above  the  quantity  that  fell  in  the  second 
quarter  last  year,  and  2-2  in.,  or  about  40  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  of  48  years ; it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  this  could  have  been 
unfavourable  to  health.  The  alternations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  quarter  have,  no  doubt,  been 
frequent  and  sudden,  and  the  mean  of  successive 
weeks  bos  more  than  once  during  the  quarter, 
differed  by  more  than  10“,  thus  increasing  the 
fatality  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 
but  when  is  an  English  spring  free  from  these 
alternations  ? Moreover,  the  excess  of  the 
deaths  in  the  past  quarter,  judging  from  the 
notes  appended  to  the  weekly  returns  by  the 
different  local  registrars,  is  more  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class 
(especially  whooping  cough,  which  has,  iu 
several  of  the  towns,  been  epidemic),  than  to 
those  of  the  lungs.  The  largest  excess  in  the 
death-rate  of  last  quarter,  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  occurred  in 
Leeds,  where  it  was  so  great  as  G'8  per  1,000 ; 
it  was  smallest,  rather  under  one  per  1,000,  in 
Manchester. 

In  the  table’  above  it  will  be  seen  tbat  Bir- 
mingham and  Hull  for  last  quarter  appear  with 
the  same  rate,  24-6 ; but  if  another  decimal  be 
given,  that  for  Birmingham  stands  first.  This 
town,  which  also  enjoyed  the  lowest  death-rate 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year, 
possesses  the  greatest  natm-al  advautages,  and 
can  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  considered  the 
healthiest  large  town  in  England.  ‘It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  its  inhabitants  and 
anthorities  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  this  posi- 
tion, and  seek  not  by  a little  activity  in  sanitary 
measnres,  still  further  to  reduce  the  death-rate; 
for  the  weekly  returns  plainly  show  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  an  excessive  mortality  still 
continually  prevails.  The  appointment  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health  (which  we  are  glad  to 
see  strongly  urged  by  an  influential  local  paper) 
and  the  expenditure  of  a little  of  the  wealth  of 
the  town,  in  the  erection  of  superior  dwellings 
for  the  factory  and  labouring  classes,  which  need 
not  be  anremunerative,  would  certainly  so  reduce 
the  death -rate  in  Birmingham,  as  to  afford 
favourable  comparison  with  many  of  the  healthy 
rural  districts.  Whooping  cough  was  very  fatal 
among  children  in  a few  of  the  districts  of  Bir- 
mingham, during  tho  earlier  portion  of  the 
quarter. 

There  is  no  town  in  England  which  has  ex- 
hibited more  energy  in  tlie  improvement  of  its 
sanitary  condition  than  Hull,  and  the  uniformly 
favourable  position  it  now  holds  in  the  periodical 
returns  from  our  large  towns,  proves  that  these 
exertions  are  bearing  fruit,  esjiecially  when  the 
high  rates  which  but  a year  or  two  ago  used  to 
prevail  in  this  town,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
As  the  port  for  most  of  the  trade  with  those 
parts  of  Europe  tbat  have  been  suffering  more 
or  less  from  cholera  since  last  summer,  Uall 
has  been  exposed  to  especial  risk,  and  has  at 
present  entirely  escaped,  although  so  many 
of  those  unfortunate  German  emigrants  who 
two  months  ago  were  attacked  in  Liverpool, 
had  passed  through  the  town.  With  a well- 
organized  sanitary  staft',  and  the  general  health 
of  the  town  in  so  satisfactory  a condition,  the 
inhabitants  have  every  right  to  consider  them- 
selves well  prepared  to  resist  an  epidemic  of  the 
dreaded  disease.  But  their  foresight  has  not 
rested  here ; they  have  prepared  a suitable  hos- 
pital for  the  immediate  reception  and  treatment 
of  any  even  suspected  cases,  which,  should  any 
occur,  will  be  the  moat  likely  course  to  prevent 
its  spreading  by  contagion.  It  would  indeed  be 
assuring  did  we  know  that  all  other  large  towns 
were  so  well  prepared  for  an  eventuality  of 
which  we  have  had  full  and  sufficient  warning. 
These  fortifications  against  foreign  invasion 
cannot  be  useless,  for  have  we  not  always 
amongst  us  diseases,  not  so  much  dreaded  it  is 
true,  but  continually  and  steadily  fatal,  and 
against  which  our  defences  will  be  quite  as 
eflective,  if  not  so  urgently  required  ? 

London,  with  its  own  three  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, stands  well  up  in  the  list,  with  a rate  of 
25'2  per  1,000;  its  well-organised  body  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  its  Main- 
drainage,  and  its  Metropolitan  Kailwaya  which 
by  wholesale  destruction  of  the  worst  dwellings 


of  the  labouring  classes,  has  forced  public  atten- 
tion towards  providing  others  of  a better  class, 
will  all  tend,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a still  further 
reduced  death-rate.  London  shows  one  of  the 
smallest  excesses  for  last  quarter,  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  The  rate  for  Bristol  was 
almost  the  same  as  in  London,  but  was  further 
above  tbat  of  last  year;  the  excess  is  in  a great 
measure  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  sub- 
districts  of  the  City,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Inspector  of  Health,  to  discover  and  correct  the 
cause  of  this  excess,  will  doubtless  be  in  part 
successful.  Newcastle  - upon  - Tyne  suffered 
severely  from  fever  in  the  early  part  of  the 
quarter,  but  is  now  nearly  free  from  this  disease. 
The  rates  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  in 
Sheffield,  were  very  similar,  rather  over  30  per 
1,000,  all  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  ex- 
cessive ; but  in  Manchester  very  little  above  that 
of  last  year,  altbongh  Salford  compares  very  un- 
favourably. Manchester  has  spent  much  iu  new 
and  improved  sewerage  ; and  Sheffield  has,  at  a 
great  expense,  decided  upon  a main  drainage 
scheme,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  Don  will 
be  much  improved  ; so  we  may  confidently  look 
for  improvement  in  the  health  of  both  these 
towns. 

The  case  of  Leeds  appears  the  most  urgent. 
The  death-rate  last  quarter  was  33-9  per  1,000, 
and  6'8  per  1,000  above  that  for  tho  same  period 
of  last  year.  The  prosperity  of  the  woollen 
trade  and  other  causes  have  doubtless  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  tended  to  so  rapid  an 
increase  of  population  within  this  borough,  which 
stands  upon  a large  area,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  estimate  of  present  inhabitants, 
based  upon  the  rate  of  increase  between  1851-61, 
is  below  the  correct  population,  which  would  to 
some  extent  exaggerate  the  calculated  mortality 
of  the  town;  but  as  the  estimate  for  the  two 
years  has  been  made  upon  the  same  principle, 
it  will  not  explain  the  excess  of  nearly  seven  per 
1,000  this  spring  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
newly  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  a 
heavy  task  before  him,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
almost  a hopeless  one,  unless  he  meets  with  most 
hearty  co-operation,  by  the  initiation  of  strong 
measures  for  the  purification  of  the  Aire,  which 
is  now  the  open  sewer  of  more  than  one  large 
Yorkshire  town,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  factory  labourers. 

Liverpool  seems  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Trench  and  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
have  been  long  labouring  to  improve  its  sanitary 
condition,  hitherto  with  small  success.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  if  this  town  has  ever  been  so  un- 
healthy as  during  the  first  half  of  this  year ; 
during  the  twenty-six  weeks  the  deaths  have 
considerably  exceeded  the  births,  and  the  death- 
rate  has  been  above  41  per  1,000.  That  cholera, 
when  introduced  by  the  German  emigrants,  did 
not  attack  any  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  was  a serious  matter  for  congratulation 
among  those  who  anxiously  watched  for  a result 
which  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for,  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  being  so  well  known.  The 
alarm  of  cholera  in  Liverpool  has  now  again  been 
raised,  this  time,  unfortunately,  among  residents 
of  the  town ; but  a few  deaths  have  often 
occurred  without  the  disease  becoming  epidemic, 
and  we  can  only  trust  that  these  new  cases  are 
not  of  the  worst  type. 

During  the  quarter  upon  which  we  have  now 
entered,  at  the  very  commencement  of  which 
we  have  unfortunately  heard  of  bad  cases  in 
London  and  Southampton,  as  well  as  Liverpool, 
influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  intense  heat,  we 
shall  know  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  a cholera 
year;  and  what  is  little  less  important,  whether 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  our  large  towns,  is  so  far  im- 
proved as  to  protect  us  from  the  disastrous  results 
of  former  cholera  yeara. 


ARCHITECTUIIE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

In  the  change  of  the  Ministry,  the  office  of 
First  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Works 
has.  as  usual,  participated;  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners  has  displaced  Mr.  Cowper.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties  of  the  office  by  the  latter,  has 
been  much  praised  ; and  it  was,  in  fact,  in  some 
respects  exemplary.  But  on  the  occasion  of  a 
change,  it  would  be  well  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  those  modes  in  which  the  holder 
of  the  office, — who  has  been  heretofore  entirely 
ignorant  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  pecu- 
liar language  in  which  architectural  designs  are 


expressed  and  put  forth, — can  influence  the 
course  of  public  taste,  and  retard  for  a while 
progress  by  sending  it  through  an  abandoned  or 
roundabout  channel.  There  has  been,  and  is, 
arising  from  the  system  of  the  public  works,  so 
much  waste  of  money,  that  the  amount  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  finest  architecture  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  : we  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion hero  the  waste  of  time  and  opportunities. 
That  there  should  be  a dozen  separate  commu- 
nications, by  letter  and  interview,  when  the 
Office  of  Works  has  to  provide  another  public 
office  with  a book-shelf,  is,  we  suppose,  a part  of 
the  system  of  Government  incapable  of  amend- 
ment ; and  for  tho  more  considerable  waste 
which  prevails  in  what  belongs  to  structures 
rather  than  furniture,  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  held  as  deserving  a considerable  share 
of  the  blame.  We  would  here  direct  attention, 
merely  to  one  or  two  matters. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  tbat  governmental 
and  parliamentary  management  of  public  works 
were  relieved  of  some  of  the  embarrassment  that 
is  created  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  designs. 
If  it  be  vain  to  hope  for  economy  of  the 
national  expenditure  in  required  buildings,  so 
long  as  vacillation  and  cross-purposes  charac-  i 
terise  the  system  which  is  substituted  for  the  I 
control  of  an  efficient  Minister  of  Works,  there 
is  no  reason  why  when  it  has  been  decided 
upon  to  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
from  a number,  more  or  less,  of  projects,  in  what 
is  called  a competition,  the  actual  opportunity 
should  be  reduced  to  as  little  value  as  possible, 
by  the  form  of  invitation,  and  by  the  absence  of 
duo  care  in  the  selection.  Our  architecture  is 
in  sad  contrast  with  the  qualifications  of  onr 
architects ; who  require  only  to  exchange  the 
pursuit  of  styles  fur  tbat  of  art,  to  become  the 
first  in  Europe.  The  statues  in  our  squares  are 
marks  for  “ tho  shafts  of  ridicule,”  not  merely  of 
foreigners,  but  of  ourselves.  Yet  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  decorative  character  in 
streets  and  buildings  has  its  use  ; and  our  public 
men  are  quite  apt  to  recognise  that  it  concerns 
the  British  reputation  that  past  short-comings 
should  beVorrected.  But  the  judicious  course 
is  not  generally  taken  to  procure  tho  best  art  ia 
buildings  and  public  statue-s.  Still  worse,  the 
substituted  course  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  primary  wants 
and  usee.  Utilitarian  arrangements  and  fine- 
art  character  of  a building  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  neither  can  be  of  the  first  order  of’ 
merit  unless  both  are  so.  Tho  design  for  both 
must  therefore  have  proceeded  from  one  hand. 
Moreover  the  designer  must  be  competent  to 
execute  his  work.  A design  incapable  of  realiza- 
tion has  about  the  same  value  as  a bill  of  ex- 
change that  cannot  be  honoured ; and  there  is 
no  one  who  can  superintend  tho  realization  so 
well  as  tho  competent  author  of  the  project 
himself. 

Just  now,  there  are  an  unusnal  number  of 
public  buildings  spoken  of,  without  counting  the 
projected  Law  Courts  and  the  National  Gallery. 
As  to  these  last,  some  of  the  steps  towards  pro- 
curing designs  have  been  taken  : as  to  others  of 
the  projects,  as  the  buildings  for  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  University  of  London,  nothing 
important  of  tho  same  kind  has  been  done. 
Would  it  not  be  well  at  this  juncture  to  review 
the  past  experience,  that  any  lesson  might  be 
applied  in  the  event  of  further  prosecution  of  the 
system  of  competitions  in  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  ? Such  an  inquiry  has  never  yet  been 
made  ; and  we  have  continued  to  report  conver- 
sations in  Parliament,  evincing  tbat  sort  of  mis- 
conception which  would  betoken  repetition  of 
blunders.  The  facts  are,  indeed,  unknown  to 
those  who  make  themselves  prominent  iu  the 
expression  of  opinion.  They  seem  little  better 
known  to  architects,  or  to  those  who  have  been 
themselves  concerned  in  competitions. 

The  chief  mistakes  calculated  to  jeopardize 
results  desired  in  future  public  works,  are  as  to  I 
the  advantage  of  unlimited  competition,  and  as  i 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  a right  j 
judgment.  Mr.  Tite,  who  as  an  archi'ect,  and  l 
one  who  has  officiated  as  a referee,  should  have  I 
had  far  greater  experience  than  any  other  I 
Member  of  Parliament,  has  himself  lately  fallen  ' 
into  one  or  both  of  the  same  mistakes  as  are  \ 
made  by  those  who  speak  from  first  impressions.  I 
The  common  notion  ia,  tbat  the  less  the  number  I 
of  projects  be  limited  in  a competition,  the  I 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  obtaining  some-  t 
thing  valuable,  and  of  ensuring  a good  result.  I 
It  happens  that  reason  and  experience  alike  are  i 
against  this.  Mr.  Cowper,  when  treating  the  t 
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same  question  in  the  House,  omitted  to  mention 
some  of  the  modes  in  which  unlimited  competi- 
tion acts  counter  to,  rather  than  in  favour  of,  the 
object.  He  rightly  showed  that  in  unlimited  com- 
petition the  designs  of  “ men  of  leisure  ” rather 
than  of  “ men  of  practice,”  are  procured  ; and  he 
seemed  in  great  part  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
design  is  valueless  when  not  backed  by  the 
ability  to  execute  it.  But  ho  did  not  show  how 
gT'eatly  the  element  of  multitude  of  the  designs, 
in  a competition,  operates  to  prevent  apprecia- 
tion of  a really  admirable  design,  supposing  one 
to  be  there.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  difB- 
culty  of  housing  the  drawings,  and  arranging 
them  for  that  minute  examination  and  com- 
parison which  are  essential.  It  is  calculated ' 
that  there  will  be  in  all,  about  600  separate 
drawings  of  the  largest  size,  sent  in  by  the 
twelve  invited  competitors  in  the  case  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Each  one  of  the  number  of 
drawings  must  be  near  to  the  eye,  at  least 
so  that  it  can  be  read  and  measured,  and  so 
that  the  set  of  drawings  embodying  any  one  of 
the  designs  may  be  put  together  in  the  compe- 
tent observer’s  mind,  where  alone  the  design  can 
be  realized  before  actual  building.  In  every 
recent  competition,  the  essential  exhibition- 
space  has  been  wanting ; and  one  prominent 
drawing  showing  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
building,  and  from  one  point  of  view,  or  often 
what  could  be  seen  from  no  accessible  point,  has 
absorbed  the  attention  that  should  have  been 
given  to  the  drawings  of  the  more  technical 
description, — but  that  could  not  be  given  without 
much  time  and  fatigue,  and  the  use  of  ladders. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Each  design  examined 
produces  to  some  extent  a vitiatory  effect  on  the 
observer’s  eye,  and  a corresponding  depreciation 
in  the  impression  from  the  design  next  looked 
at.  In  every  way,  where  number  of  the  de- 
signs is  considerable,  the  design  that  is  meri- 
torious in  itself,  and  is  backed  by  the  capability 
of  execution,  contends  against  heavy  odds  ; and 
these,  architects  in  good  practice  feel  every 
reason  to  decline  accepting. 

"Whether  the  competition  of  designs  be  limited 
or  unlimited,  all  chance  of  a wise  selection  ob- 
viously depends  upon  tho  constitution  of  the 
board  of  judges.  They  must  be  more  than  men 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
wants ; they  must  have  other  qualifications  than 
experience  of  the  defects  in  existing  buildings, — 
as  courts  of  law,  or  gallery  of  pictures : they 
■must  have  more  than  taste  in  architecture. 
Without  they  are  able  to  read  tho  peculiar  lan- 
guage in  which  architectural  designs  are  pre- 
sented, and  what  is  the  only  language  in  which 
such  projects  can  be  presented,  their  judgment 
will  be  worthless.  Mr.  Cowper  may  possibly,  from 
the  duties  of  his  office,  have  possessed  himself 
of  the  qualifications, — those  which  ordinarily  are 
not  fonnd  except  with  architects  and  persons  of 
kindred  pursuits;  but  men  appointed  because  of 
their  official  position  are  seldom  possessed  of 
them.  A judgment  of  any  value,  iu  short,  must 
be  one  giveu  by  men  who  would  have  been 
•qualified  to  act  each  one  as  a practical  architect. 
Experience  however  has  shown  that  there  are 
few  men  who  combine  the  qualifications  referred 
to,  with  the  leisure,  and  with  the  right  conception 
of  what,  well  performed,  must  be  a very  laborious 
duty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent  instances  of  Government  management  of 
competitions  have  helped  to  produce  some  of  the 
hesitation  shown  lately,  by  architects,  even  those 
invited  with  the  offer  of  remuneration.  The 
architects  of  this  country  are  able  to  hold  place 
with  those  of  the  world  : it  remains  with  others 
to  utilize  their  abilities,  and  to  rescue  our  archi- 
tecture from  a bad  name,  whilst  enabling  the 
architects  to  satisfy  veritably  and  economically 
those  wants  which  it  is  the  office  of  building  to 
finpply.  Of  what  is  necessary,  where  competition 
is  decided  upon,  to  promote  its  attainment  of  the 
result,  we  speak  now  not  for  the  first  time;  and 
we  here  refer  to  only  some  of  the  points  that 
are  of  the  question. 


LONDON  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
morning  last,  in  the  Guildhall,  tho  Lord  Mayor 
presiding.  Lord  Talbot  deMalabide  congratulated 
the  members  on  their  choice,  aud  expressed  hope 
that  the  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
City  would  be  preserved  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  progress.  However  much  we  might 
admire  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  of  tho  French 


to  beautify  Paris,  and  might  sometimes  feel  the 
desire  to  see  our  own  capital  for  a short  time 
under  similar  improving  bands,  yet  on  mature 
consideration  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  done ; 
for  Paris,  in  changing  its  historic  bearing,  and  in 
becoming  more  like  a city  of  the  New  World,  was 
losing  fast  its  character  as  one  of  the  ancient 
capitals  of  Europe.  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P,,  urged 
the  value  these  annual  congresses  had  in  stirring 
up  a love  for  antiquities,  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  their  preservation.  In  the 
provinces,  immeasurable  good  had  thus  been 
done,  and  he  hoped  that  the  like  benefit  would 
be  manifested  from  their  assembling  in  the 
metropolis.  The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
now  being  preserved  w'ith  care;  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  and  the  church  in  Austin-friars, 
were  worthy  of  the  like  attention.  Doubtless 
numbers  of  the  antiquities  of  London  must  bow 
down  before  the  improvements  and  necessities 
of  modern  progress,  but  much  might  be  pre- 
served; and  it  was  one  of  the  distinct  objects  of 
the  present  congress  to  interest  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  those  present  at  the  meeting,  in 
the  preservation  of  its  ancient  objects.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  at  some  length  set  forth  jocosely 
the  programme,  and  likened  the  conduct  of  the 
Institute  to  that  of  actors  who  first  essayed 
their  powers  in  the  provinces,  and  then  came  to 
London  to  seal  their  fate  with  its  occupants. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  speaking  somewhat  to  the 
same  effect,  had  referred  to  the  Prodigal  Son; 
but  a hungry  member,  recollecting  what  other 
corporations  had  done  for  the  Institute  on  similar 
occasions,  suggested  to  those  about  him  that  tho 
simile  in  London  was  not  complete,  as  no  fatted 
calf  had  been  killed.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said 
that  if,  in  this  great  city,  the  heart  of  a gi’eat 
country,  acts  of  renovation  proceeded  at  too 
swift  a rate  to  be  agreeable  to  archmologists, 
the  streets  of  London  must  be  admitted  to  be  in 
a most  antiquarian  condition,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  late  in  coming  to  the  meeting.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hoar  he  had  been  on  the 
road  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  the  delay  being 
caused  by  a single  cart  with  six  deals,  which,  by 
a “judicious  bend”  at  every  turn,  managed  to 
completely  block  up  the  way  for  the  whole  line 
of  omnibuses  and  carriages.  The  power  of 
making  “judicious  bends”  is  one  of  consider- 
able value  to  others  beside  carters.  The  eloquent 
bishop  also  told  an  amusing  incident  of  his  hunt 
after  a specimen  of  the  old  London  black  rat, 
supposed  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  Han- 
over rat,  and  how  he  had  at  last  obtained  one  that 
bad  hidden  away,  for  his  collection.  The  moral 
was,  that  renovation  in  London  bad  not  de- 
stroyed all  its  monuments;  and,  indeed,  although 
it  proceeded  at  a greater  rate,  that  it  was  not  so 
thorough  as  iu  provincial  places.  Ho  hoped  the 
result  of  the  present  congress  would  be,  by 
bringing  under  their  notice  hundreds  of  relics 
still  preserved  in  obscure  places,  to  cause  the 
members  to  return  to  their  homes  regarding 
London  not  only  as  the  centre  of  all  novelties, 
but  as  the  best  preserver  of  antiquities.  The 
company  present  then  went  away  to  look  at  the 
crypt  of  tho  Guildhall ; Mr.  Parker  first  telling 
them  correctly  it  was  built  in  the  filteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  allowing  himself  to  be  “set  right” 
by  some  one  near  who  did  not  know,  and  sayiug 
it  was  of  tho  fourteenth.  The  ancient  hall  of 
which  it  was  the  crypt  was  commenced  in  1411, 
Thomas  Knoles,  grocer,  writes  Stow,  being 
mayor.  Little  of  tho  old  hall,  excepting  this 
crypt,  escaped  tho  Great  Fire. 

Pending  the  time  fixed  for  visiting  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  where 
Mr.  Tite  afterwards  sketched  lucidly  its  well- 
known  and  interesting  history,  some  went  one 
way,  some  another.  A few,  getting  the  convoy 
of  the  rector,  looked  into  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill,  where  some  20,0001.  were  spent  five  or 
six  years  ago  in  transmogrifying  one  of 
Wren’s  Roman  Doric  churches  into  an  Italian 
Mediaeval  edifice.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  of  Medimval  character  (greatly 
wanting  in  white  glass),  and  the  walls  and  vault- 
ings are  richly  painted.  Of  tho  seat  - ends, 
carved  by  Mr.  Rogers,  some  of  our  readers  will 
probably  remember  our  praise.  By  cleverly  dis- 
posing an  open  book  close  to  the  end  you  desire 
to  examine,  several  of  them  may  be  fairly  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
bright.  The  painted  decorations,  we  were  sorry 
to  notice,  are  becoming  very  smoky.  It  was  in 
St.  Michael's-alley,  by  the  way,  that  coffee,  in 
1652,  was  first  sold  in  England.  The  first 
coffee-house  stood  here. 

Barber-Surgeons’  Hall  was  visited  by  a few, 
tempted  by  the  great  picture  that  shows 


Henry  VIII.  giving  a charter  to  the  Company  of 
Surgeons.  If  Holbein  did  paint  this  picture, 
there  is  but  little  of  his  work  to  be  seen.  The 
often-quoted  note  by  Pepys  made  when  he  had 
hoped,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Pierce,  a surgeon,  to 
have  bought  it  for  a little  money,  may  show  why. 
“ I did  think,”  says  he,  “ to  give  2001.  for  it,  it 
being  said  to  be  worth  1,000Z. ; but  it  ts  so  spoiled, 
that  I have  no  mind  to  it,  and  is  not  a pleasant 
picture,  though  a good  picture.”  The  incident 
represented  occurred  in  tho  year  1541,  and  Hol- 
bein, according  to  new  light,  died  in  1543.  luigo 
Jones,  who  built  the  Surgeons’  Theatre,  long  ago 
pulled  down,  is  represented  both  in  picture  and 
plaster.  "We  were  glad  to  find  that  the  curiously 
carved  seventeenth-century  shell  canopy  removed 
from  the  entrance  in  Monksweli-street,  and  which 
is  illustrated  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Builder, 
has  been  set  up  at  the  present  entrance,  in  tho 
inner  court. 

After  examining  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  was  visited,  Mr.  Wadmore,  one  of 
the  architects  directing  the  restoration  of  it, 
acting  as  guide.  Gresham’s  tomb,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  here. 

In  the  evening  Dean  Stanley  received  the 
members  and  visitors  at  his  quaint  residence  in 
the  "Westminster  Cloisters,  formerly  the  Abbot’s 
House,  and  set  before  them  many  of  the  rare 
charters  and  books  from  the  Abbey  library, 
founded  in  1620, — a right  thing  to  find  where 
William  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press 
in  England.  Foremost  amongst  them  was  the 
gorgeous  illuminated  missal  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Nicholas  Litlington,  in  1373,  abbot 
at  that  time  of  the  church.  Some  of  the 
drawings  in  this  are  exquisite.  It  is  noticeable, 
as  the  Dean  pointed  out,  that  the  name  of 
Thomas  a Becket  is  erased  from  the  calendar 
in  it,  in  compliance  with  a proclamation  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  all  services  and  books 
of  prayer  were  to  bo  purified  from  the  re- 
mains of  popery.  Amongst  the  MSS.  exhibited 
was  a beautifully-written  document  expressing 
the  determination  of  Henry  III.  to  be  buried  at 
Westminster.  Few  things,  however,  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  series  of  “ tobacco- 
boxes,”  presented  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish,  on  which  are  engraved 
on  silver  plates  at  the  bottom,  inside,  and  on  the 
top  the  names  of  the  donors,  and  the  principal 
historical  events  which  had  occurred  during 
their  year  of  office.  At  first  the  boxes  were  en- 
closed in  larger  ones,  made  for  the  purpose,  but 
at  length  this  became  unwieldy,  and  for  many 
years  past  the  history  has  been  recorded  on 
silver  plates  affixed  to  the  largest  receptacle  of 
the  preceding  boxes.  The  earliest  plate  on  this 
box,  now  nearly  covered  in  every  part,  appears 
to  be  1713.  It  is  a very  interesting  custom,  and 
churchwardens  should  be  careful  that  the  en- 
graving is  done  in  the  best  possible  manner,  for 
the  sake  of  our  credit  by  and  by.  Each  plate 
costs  61.  or  71. 

The  wall  of  a small  staircase  leading  from 
the  library  to  a secret  apartment,  is  curiously 
faced  with  tiles.  This  staircase  and  room  were 
found  out  by  the  present  Dean  at  the  time  of 
some  recent  repairs:  they  are  associated  if  we 
uuderatood  rightly,  with  Dean  Atterbury  and 
his  correspondence  in  aid  of  the  Pretender. 

In  tho  Hall  of  King’s  Scholars  some  glees 
were  sung  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
abbey  choir, — not  quite  so  well  as,  fur  the  credit 
of  that  choir,  we  desired.  When  the  words  of  a 
glee  cannot  be  heard  clearly,  as  if  sung  by  one 
voice,  it  is  badly  sung.  One  charming  young 
voice  amongst  the  singers  will  probably  be  heard 
of  again.  This  hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  by  that  same  Abbot  Litlington  of 
whose  missal  we  have  spoken.  It  was  originally 
the  abbot’s  refectory  : and  is  a fine  apartment, 
with  open  timber  roof  and  an  enclosed  gallery  at 
the  end,  which  has  windows  looking  into  the  hall. 
Next  this  apartment  is  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
also  built  by  Litlington,  between  1376  and  1386, 
and  this  was  looked  at  with  interest  by  many 
of  the  visitors,  who  recalled  how  that  Henry  IV., 
of  whom  it  bad  been  prophesied  that  be  should 
die  in  Jerusalem,  expired  in  this  room.  Shak- 
Bpeare  makes  him  say,  when  told  the  name  of 
the  chamber  in  which  he  was  taken  ill, — 

“ Laud  be  to  God  [ Even  there  my  life 
must  end. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

1 should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 

Which  vainly  I supposed  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I’ll  lie  : 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  mentions  a tradition 
that  Henry  V.  was  born  and  christened  in  this 
room.  The  present  fittings,  carved  wood  chim- 
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ney-piecQ  and  so  forth,  belong  apparently  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Dean  Williams  entertained  a French  ambassador 
there.  The  pleasantest  souvenir,  however,  of 
this  pleasant  visit,  that  was  taken  away  by 
many  of  the  visitors  was  the  view  of  the  Abbey 
on  that  still  night  from  the  leaded  roof  of  the 
cloisters,  to  which  access  is  gained  from  one  of 
the  sitting-rooms.  The  grand  mass  of  the 
transept,  the  qniet  cloister,  and  two  or  three 
flickering  lights  behind  the  tracery,  made  a 
picture  that  dwells  upon  the  mind,  and 
suggested  a long  train  of  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions that  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Sir  John  Lubbock 
gave  an  introductory  lecture  on  “ Primmval 
Antiquities”  in  the  theatre  of  the  Museum  of 
Geology ; and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  opened 
the  section  of  history  with  an  account  of  Old 
Westminster  and  the  Abbey.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  he  remarked,  considered  himself  to 
be  especially  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter, 
and  he  made  a vow  to  make  a pilgrimage  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  but,  having 
come  to  the  throne,  and  being  unable  to  spare 
the  time  for  so  long  a journey,  he  applied  to  the 
Pope  to  absolve  him  from  the  vow,  which  his 
holiness  d;d  on  the  condition  that  he  should  build 
a church  f.nd  monastery  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
and  perform  the  pilgrimage  by  proxy.  He 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  church  the  little 
monastery  on  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  which  then 
contained  only  two  or  three  monks.  The 
dean  alluded  to  the  two  opposing  positions 
in  which  Edward  was  placed.  Though  a Saxon 
by  birth,  he  had  received  his  education  in 
Normandy,  and  his  tendencies  were  French. 
He,  therefore,  built  the  church  contrary  to  the 
Saxon  style  of  architecture,  making  it  very 
ranch  longer  than  any  that  bad  previonslv  been 
bnilt  in  England,  and  in  that  respect  the  build- 
ing of  the  abbey  became  an  era  in  church  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  The  old  church  was 
entirely  swept  away.  Though  Norman  in  his 
tendencies,  yet  Edward  as  a Saxon  was  strongly 
endeared  to  the  people.  The  dean,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  lecture,  alluded  to  the  regalia 
of  the  Crown  as  bearing  traces  in  their  devices 
to  the  strong  aflection  of  the  Saxons  for  Edward, 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  abbey  he  had  built, 
and  which  was  afterwards  made  the  place  of 
sepultnro  of  most  of  his  successors. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  dean’s  address, 
Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  account  of  Harold  as  the 
lounder  of  Waltham  Abbey,  detailing  his  last 
battle  and  death,  and  his  first  burial  at  the 
Conqueror’s  will  beneath  a cairn  of  stones  on 
the  sea-shoro  of  Sussex.  Thence  the  body  of 
Harold  was  subsequently  removed  to  his  own 
abbey  of  Waltham,  in  Essex. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made  along 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  itself,  when  Mr.  Freeman  energetically 
contended  for  the  earlier  portions  of  the  existing 
remains  ns  being  portions  of  the  original  abbey 
of  Harold,  consecrated  in  A.D.  1060.  An  evening 
meeting  was  held  at  tlie  Royal  Institution,  where 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  rend  a paper  on  Thomas 
A’Becket,  in  which  many  of  the  peculiarities  and 
anomalies  in  our  institutions  were  noticed. 
Among  others  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  prac- 
tice of  electing  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  who  were 
chosen  neither  by  the  crown  nor  the  people  of 
thfl  county,  but  by  a body  independent  of  both. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that  in  the  time  of  Athel- 
stane  it  would  appear  that  the  people  of  London 
devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  rather  than  to 
mercantile  pursuits  ; for,  in  a code  made  at  that 
period,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  offences 
relating  to  commerce,  while  almost  all  its  pro- 
visions are  directed  to  the  punishment  of  crimes 
connected  with  agriculture  and  the  protection  of 
its  interests.  Many  of  the  members,  however, 
went  to  the  concert,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Mnseum,  briefly  alluded  to  on  another  page. 


MAJOLICA  AND  PORCELAIN  IN  ITALY. 

Among  the  new  establishments  by  which  those 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  who  do  not 
disdain  to  keep  shops  have  lately  been  astonishing 
the  natives  and  attracting  loungers  to  gaze  all 
day  long  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  most  notice- 
able for  the  artistic  quality  of  contents,  is  that 
opened  a few  weeks  since  for  the  majolica  and 
porcelain  ware  produced  at  the  great  factory  of 
the  Marquis  Ginori, — objects  hitherto  on  sale 
only  at  one  much  smaller  and  less  showy 
Florentine  storehouse.  Ventnring,  in  the  mere 


capacity  of  observer,  into  the  penetralia  of  that 
porcelain  Elysium,  we  found  expectations  sur- 
passed by  realities  in  all  the  graceful  varieties, 
vases  and  busts,  statuettes,  tazzi,  and  tinted 
reliefs,  there  on  display ; and  we  fonnd  also  a 
most  courteous  reception  for  the  visitor,  whose 
questions  and  cariosity  are  alike  satisfied,  and 
who,  on  proper  application,  may  here  obtain  per- 
mission in  printed  form  to  visit  the  factory  on 
any  Thursday,  not  festive,  when  admittance  is 
given  to  all  with  such  credentials. 

Leaving  by  railway,  we  soon  reach  the  little 
town  of  Sesto,  between  Florence  and  Prato,  and 
have  thence  a walk  of  less  than  two  miles  to 
“ La  Docoia,”  as  the  Ginori  establishment  is 
named,  which  stands  amid  a lovely  landscape,  on 
the  rising  ground  above  a picturesque,  quaintly- 
built  village,  in  that  region  of  richly  cultured, 
villa-studded  uplands  between  the  Arno  valley 
and  the  lower  Apennines. 

It  was  in  the  year  1735  that  the  Marquis 
Carlo  Ginori  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  intro- 
ducing  into  this  country  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  terra-cotta,  first,  we  believe,  ini- 
tiated in  Europe,  and  with  signal  success,  by 
German  specnlators  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden, 
in  1710.  The  energetic  marquis  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  out  his  good  intentions,  for,  by  1740, 
the  produce  of  La  Doocia  had  already  appeared 
in  Italian  commerce,  and  a few  years  subse- 
quently a Tuscan  ship,  equipped  at  his  expense, 
set  sail  for  eastern  ports,  to  return  freighted 
with  specimens  ofChinese  and  Japan  porcelain, 
as  well  as  samples  of  the  different  clays  used  in 
their  fabrication,  in  order  that  method  and  pro- 
gress might  be  better  understood  and  imitated 
by  the  Italian^artisans.  Lorenzo  Ginori,  son  of 
the  noble  founder,  enlarged  and  improved  the 
establishment,  and  gave  to  its  buildings  the 
external  form  they  now  present ; also  promoted  a 
new  line  of  industry  in  the  fashioning  of  statues 
and  painting  of  vases  on  a large  scale,  in  such 
abundance  as  to  suffice  not  only  for  internal 
commerce,  but  for  continual  exportation  to  the 
Italian  States  conterminous  with  Tuscany.  In 
1805  was  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned 
rectangular  furnace  a cylindrical  one  like  those 
used  in  France  for  the  Sevres,  in  England 
for  the  Wedgwood  wares  : and  now  were  also 
enlarged  the  limits  of  the  industries  at  La 
Doccia  so  as  henceforth  to  provide  things 
for  ordinary  household  use  as  well  as  those 
ranking  among  luxuries.  In  1819,  another 
representative  of  the  same  family,  the  Mar- 
quis Carlo  Leopoldo,  designed  and  had  con- 
structed the  immense  circular  furnace  now  in 
use,  37  hracefa  (about  74  ft.)  high,  divided  into 
three  stories,  at  once  more  efficient  for  caloric 
action  and  more  economical  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  fuel  requisite.  By  the  seme  pro- 
prietor was  also  opened  a stately  hall  on  the 
premises  for  exhibiting  works  of  the  higher 
artistic  character;  and  a broad,  well-levelled 
road,  for  connecting  the  factory  with  the  high- 
way, half  a mile  distant,  formed  for  the  con- 
venience of  approach.  The  Florentine  Academy 
of  Oeorrjofili  presently  paid  public  tribute  to  the 
successes  of  the  enterprise  through  honourable 
mention  respecting  the  “coloured  and  stamped 
earthenwares  and  encaustic  miniatures  on  plates 
or  slabs  of  fine  porcelain,”  produced  at  La 
Doccia. 

Amidst  its  picturesque  surroundings  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  “ woody  Apennine”  the  Ginori 
“ Fabbrica  ” looks  from  a distance  like  a large 
convent  or  old-style  Italian  villa  ; but,  after  pass- 
ing the  iron  gates  that  introduce  into  a quad- 
rangle flanked  on  three  sides  by  buildings  of  one 
story  above  the  ground-floor,  and  of  very  neat 
exterior  appointments,  we  soon  perceive  the 
signs  of  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  at 
present  170  persons  employed  here,  a small 
minority  being  females,  and  a good  many  chil- 
dren, all  at  work  for  ten  hours  daily,  with  two 
efficient  intervals  for  morning  and  afternoon 
meals.  All  the  painting  of  the  higher  character 
on  flat  surface  or  relief,  we  were  surprised  to 
learn,  is  for  the  present  entrusted  to  a single 
hand,  that  of  an  artist  who  deserves  to  rank 
among  gifted  ones.  The  earliest  date  of  any 
object  now  on  display  is  1746 ; but  in  much  the 
greater  number  those  distinguished  by  beauty 
are  of  recent  produce;  and  a truly  exquisite 
reduced  copy,  Fra  Bartolommeo’s  sublime  “ De- 
position from  the  Cross”  (at  the  Pitti),  was  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  rooms  we 
first  visit  on  these  premises  are  filled  with  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  ornamental  objects ; 
vases,  statuettes,  tazzi,  busts  in  biscotto,  Ac.; 
some  from  classic  antiques,  others  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  cinque-cento  art,  or  from  the  modem 
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statues  of  Tuscan  celebrities  in  the  niches  of 
the  Uffizi  porticoes ; among  the  busts  the 
Cmsars  (from  antique  originals)  n,nd  the 
First  Napoleon  as  Consul  being  favourite 
subjects.  In  this  suite,  on  the  ground-floor, 
we  were  first  attracted  to  linger  in  admiration 
before  several  admirable  copies,  without  redac- 
tion of  scale,  from  Luca  della  Robbia,  especially 
three  sacred  reliefs,  the  Madonna  and  chembim 
adoring  the  Divine  Infant,  that  struck  us  as 
supremely  felicitous,  rendering  fullest  justice  to 
originals,  in  which  all  that  artist’s  tenderness 
and  grace  are  manifest  in  bis  treatment  of  reli- 
gious themes.  And  we  were,  indeed,  surprised 
to  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  prices  set  on  tho 
two  larger  of  these  partially-tinted  reliefs,  are 
not  more  than  80  francs  and  150  francs  ! But  it 
is  in  the  Great  Exhibition  hall  that  we  find  the 
climacteric  triumphs  of  taste  and  ingennity  on 
these  premises ; that  long  and  lofty  room,  hung 
with  dark,  maroon-coloured  stuff,  that  gives  re- 
lief to  the  numerous  collection  of  objects,  ranged 
in  cabinets,  along  shelves  or  brackets,  present- 
ing at  a first  glance  the  brilliant  ensmfeieofa 
palace-interior  preparedfora/wte,  andto  be  lighted 
up,  when  the  hour  comes,  by  an  immense  chan- 
delier, pendant  in  the  midst,  apparently  formed 
of  long  drooping  garlands,  wreathed  in  evergreen 
and  fairest  flowers.  As  for  the  art  generally 
preferred  for  copy  in  the  various  forms  here  seen, 
on  painted  platters  or  relief-encrusted  vases, 
we  observed  that,  though  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Fra 
Bortolommeo,  have  been  chosen  as  originals  to 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  execution,  decided 
priority  has  been  given  to  tho  majolicas  of 
“ Maestro  Giorgio,”  who  left  a great  variety  of 
his  performances  in  this  walk,  to  be  seen  in 
diflerent  Italian  museums — a florid  and  re- 
dundant style  generally  distinguishing  the  sub- 
jects, mythologic  or  allegoric,  tho  details,  in 
not  a few  instances,  rather  ultra-volnptuons  j 
almost  all  these  subjects  from  cinque-cento 
originals  being  in  high  or  low  relief  upon  grace- 
fully formed  vases.  The  statuettes  and  busts 
are  mostly  from  the  antique ; and  among 
specimens  of  hiscotto,  interesting  amid  such  sur- 
roundings, is  the  profile  head  of  the  Marquis,  the 
worthy  originator,  in  whose  countenance  it 
seemed  to  us  that  good  humour  and  good  sense 
alike  predominate.  In  another  richly-stored 
room,  we  find  an  album  containing  all  the 
premiums  and  academic  tributes  bestowed  on 
the  “ Fabbrica,”  earliest  in  date  one  from  the 
Florence  Fine  Art  Academy,  1841 ; next  from 
London,  1851 ; and  the  latest  from  tho  Italian 
National  Exhibition  of  1861. 

After  long  lingering  in  this  fairy-land  of 
beantifnl  and  fantastic  things,  we  were  led 
throngh  the  labyrinth  of  workshops  and  store- 
rooms in  upper  regions  ; admitted  into  the  great 
furnace,  and  one  of  its  stories  where  a milder 
degree  of  heat  is  maintained,  and  allowed  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  different  processes ; 
the  turning  upon  the  lathe,  tho  immersion  iu 
caldrons  of  metallic  vai’nish,  the  painting  of 
plates  and  cups  from  simple  patterns.  Nothing 
so  much  interested  us  as  the  achievement  wo 
were  able  for  a time  to  overlook,  of  the  artist 
who  alone  executes  all  the  painting  of  higher- 
style  here  requisite  ; a rather  young  man,  whom 
wo  found  engaged  in  an  ordinary  sort  of  work- 
shop, without  pretensions  to  the  comfortable, 
the  subject  before  him  being  a large  vase  en- 
crusted with  reliefs,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  with 
other  figures,  from  a Cinque-cento  original,  to 
which  he  was  applying  the  brilliant  tints  appro- 
priate; this  (as  he  told  ns)  a work  to  occupy 
about  a month.  Near  him  sat  an  old  man  of 
almost  ninety  years,  diligently  working  also, 
and  without  glasses,  on  this  ornamental  tinting 
of  a cup  from  a flowery  pattern, — a province  in 
which  ho  shows  kkill  yet  nnenfeebled  by  age. 

As  to  the  endless  varieties  of  furniture  for  the 
dinner-table  and  cafe,  for  the  kitchen  and  bed- 
room, to  be  seen  at  La  Doccia,  we  need  only 
record  our  general  impression  of  good  taste,  and 
of  the  laudable  intent  to  render  ornamental 
whatever  objects  for  ordinary  use  prove  capable 
of  receiving  such  character.  The  clays  hero 
used  for  manufacture  are  iu  part  from  the 
southern  Neapolitan  provinces,  in  part  from  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  and  one 
species  (with  almost  the  whiteness  and  purity  of 
marble)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Limoges.  A 
pile  of  new  and  yet  unfinished  buildings  on  one 
side  annonnees  the  enlargementofthesepreniises, 
and  is,  we  were  told,  to  contain  another  great 
furnace. 

On  the  whole,  a visit  to  the  Ginori  establish- 
ment is  well  worth  an  afternoon’s  expedition 
from  the  capital  (whence  the  distance  is  about 
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nine  milos) ; and  the  stranger  loaves  with  a 
favourable  idea  as  to  tho  degree  in  which  artistic 
feeling  announces  itself  in  the  industrial  walk  of 
Italian  activities.  This  is  now  the  only  factory 
of  the  description  entitled  to  rank  high  as  to 
scale  and  variety  of  produce  in  that  country, 
seeing  that  another,  which  once  vied  with  it, 
at  Capo  di  Monte,  Naples,  was  suppressed, 
about  seventy-seven  years  ago.  Wo  are  told  by 
an  acquaintance  of  the  Ginori  family  that,  in 
the  long  run,  their  enterprise  secures  no  clear 
proSt,  so  great  are  the  contingent  expenses.  And 
yet,  as  we  were  informed  at  the  negozio  in 
riorence,  tho  objects  sent  to  tlie  Great  Eshi- 
bicion  in  London,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  about 
8U,000  francs,  were  all  sold  in  England, — no  bad 
example  of  successes  in  the  export  commerce. 
The  display  now  brought  under  the  notico  of  all 
visitors  at  the  Italian  capital  must  promote  the 
deserved  renown  of  these  manufactures. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MEXICO.* 

The  last  article  concluded  with  a description 
of  the  cotton-mill  at  Cocolapara,  and  I must 
farther  observe  that  there  is  difficulty  at  times 
in  procuring  the  raw  cotton  for  manufacture,  as 
it  is  not  at  all  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orizaba,  bat  only  on  the  “ Tierra  Caliente,”  in 
the  vale  of  rivers,  and  on  the  coast  about  Alma- 
redo,  and  other  places  a considerable  distance  off. 

There  are  many  good  substantial  houses  and 
stores  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  two  and 
three  stories  in  height,  the  best  of  which  are 
occiipied  by  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  others 
■connected  with  the  Imperial  Mexican  llailway. 

The  climate  of  Orizaba  is  considered  healthy  ; 
bub  in  the  rainy  season,  and  wlien  the  nortes 
prevail,  it  is  visited  frequently  by  disagreeable 
fogs,  a thick  atmosphere  and  sense  of  damp- 
ness prevailing,  which  produce  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  complaints.  Many  prefer  the  climate 
of  Cordova,  as  being  loss  liable  to  these  visita- 
tions, &c.,  more  equable  range  of  temperature, 
although  cases  of  yellow  fever  sometimes  occur 
there ; oa  the  other  band,  somo  Europeans  say 
Orizaba  is  the  first  place  you  reach  in  travelling 
westward  in  Mexico  in  which  they  can  exist  with 
any  degree  of  safety  to  health  and  coml'orb. 

The  scenery  around  Orizaba  is  picturesque, 
bold,  and  magnificent,  situated  as  it  is,  era- 
■bosomod  in  tho  mountains  near  the  base  of  the 
towering  peak,  which  almost  appears  to  overhang 
it,  and  seemingly  threatens  to  topple  over  and 
destroy  it,  or  with  terrible  and  mighty  avalanches 
of  snow  to  sweep  all  away  to  destruction  ; yet  it 
is  twenty  miles  or  more  distant,  and  therefore 
safe  from  any  such  catastrophe. 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  seldom 
or  ever  made,  in  consequence  of  about  5,000  ft. 
of  irs  summit  being  usually  covered  with  snow. 
But  that  varies  at  times : in  the  bob  and  dry 
season  it  melts  away  j but  when  the  wet  season 
arrives,  it  materially  extends  the  base  which  it 
covers,  and  these  changes  are  perceptible  to  dis- 
tant observers.  It  requires  three  days,  I believe, 
to  make  the  ascent  from  Orizaba,  when  prac- 
ticable from  a reduced  quantity  of  snow  ; and 
parties  should  provide  themselves  with  tents 
and  other  nece'^saries,  and  pitch  them  on  the 
mountain  at  certain  stages  to  rest  in  ascending 
and  descending  : it  is  altogether  a very  perilous 
undertaking,  and  persons  must  be  possessed  of 
good  physical  powers  and  strong  nerves  to  ac- 
complish the  ascent  with  success. 

There  are  guides  to  be  had  at  Orizaba,  and  at 
tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  accompany  you 
and  load  the  way, — active,  lithe,  fatigue-enduring 
Indians  ; and  I understand  the  views  from  tho 
summit,  when  the  clouds  that  usually  hang 
.about  it  are  dispersed,  and,  even  at  lower 
and  intermediate  stages,  are  extensive  and  grand 
in  the  extreme,  embracing  a lai'ge  area  over  the 
Tierras  Templada,  Caliente,  and  “ Tierra  Frio,” 
and  which  well  repay  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  aro  lovers  of  wild  and  rugged  scenery, 
searchers  after  the  grand,  noble,  and  sublime  in 
nature,  for  the  laboiu’  and  privation  in  making 
the  B.s!cent. 

Wild  animals  also  abound  in  this  mountain 
range,  and  wolves,  very  like  the  European 
species,  have  been  seen  there,  prowling  about 
near  the  hour  of  setting  sun,  when  all  nature 
suddenly  assumes  the  dusky  mantle  of  night, 
and  they  can  pursue  their  prey  without  fear  or 
molestation.  As  you  ride  along  the  road  near 
tho  dusk  of  evening,  you  can  hear  the  horrid 
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howls  of  the  packs  of  wolves  that  ravage  the 
country,  rendering  travelling  dangerous  at 
that  hour. 

Soon  after  leaving  Orizaba,  the  road  passes 
through  the  more  mountainous  region  of  Mexico ; 
it  winds  round  about  the  bases  and  sides  of  the 
mountains,  passes  along  the  sides  of  precipitous 
declivities,  crossing  solitary-looking  dingles  and 
dells,  ascending  hills  at  one  time,  and  slightly 
descending  or  travelling  level  ground  at  others, 
thus  mercifully  laid  out  to  assist  in  the  general 
ascent  over  a country  but  little  cultivated,  barren 
and  sterile  in  many  places,  rough,  angular,  dark- 
looking  boulder-stones,  covered  with  moss  and 
lichens,  or  still  rougher-looking,  ill-shaped,  pro- 
jecting bluffs  and  rocks,  the  earth  covered  with 
long  yellow -looking  grass,  affording  but  a scanty 
meal  for  cattle,  goats,  &c.,  until  you  are  relieved 
by  tho  sight  of  Maltrato,  of  ominous  meaning, 
viz.,  “ ill-treatment,”  a place  which  richly  deserves 
its  name,  and  therefore  not  to  bo  recommended 
as  a desirable  place  for  the  wearied  traveller  or 
tourist  to  sojourn. 

Maltrato  is  a small  Indian  village,  with  a 
miserable-looking  place  as  an  apology  for  an 
hotel ; it  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  “ Camino 
Real,”  and  is  now  need  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  contractors  for  the  railway,  and  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  agents  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

At  Maltrato  tho  first  sod  was  cut  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  on  this  section  of  about 
two  miles  of  tho  railway,  which  was  first 
prepared  for  active  operations.  On  this 
occasion  the  usual  donations  of  silver  spade 
and  silver  - mounted  wheelbarrow  were  duly 
presented  by  tho  agents  of  the  contractors,  and, 
after  the  interesting  ceremony  was  over,  a 
sumptuous  “ puuada  de  comida”  was  prepared 
for  the  emperor  and  his  suite  by  the  principal 
agent  of  the  contractors,  and  which  was  attended 
by  the  chief  engineering  and  contractor’s  agents 
then  in  Mexico.  After  the  cloth  was  removed 
tho  emperor’s  health  was  proposed  and  drunk 
with  the  usual  honours.  He  made  a very  suitable 
and  pithy  reply  in  fl.uent  English.  Amongst 
other  remarks  he  observed  he  was  much  pleased 
to  find  the  construction  of  the  line  of  railway 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  English  company 
and  English  engineers,  as  they  usually  did  their 
work  so  substantially  and  well,  and  he  heartily 
wished  success  to  the  undertaking.  The  whole 
of  the  engineers  and  contractor’s  staff  were 
severally  presented  to  him,  and  were  received 
with  mai-ked  distinction:  words  of  a compli- 
mentary character  were  addressed  to  each  indi- 
vidual. 

On  the  emperor’s  arrival  at  Maltrato,  a novel 
mode  was  adopted  of  receiving  and  saluting  him. 
Twenty-one  shots  were  placed  in  the  rock  of  the 
excavation  of  the  line  of  railway,  and,  when  he 
arrived  in  sight,  and  gradually  approached  nearer, 
they  were  exploded  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
usual  way  of  firing  cannon  in  royal  salutes,  and 
never  before,  I should  think,  has  emperor  or 
monarch  been  honoured  in  such  a way.  The 
shots  all  told  well,  and  were  effective.  They  did 
their  work  in  blasting  the  obdurate  rock,  as  well 
as  pajiug  honour  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
may  be  said,  to  use  a common-place  and  homely 
simile,  " to  have  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone.” 

On  this  part  of  the  line  are  some  heavy  works, 
rock  cuttings,  and  embankments,  large  stone 
viaducts,  and  also  short  tunnels  j and  many  of 
these  are  situated  on  the  steep  incline  of  1 in  25, 
and  even  on  curves  of  450  ft.  radius. 

From  Maltrata  to  the  Cumbres  of  the  Bocca 
del  Monte  the  road  is  very  circuitous ; alter- 
' nately  very  steep  ascents  with  occasional  level 
or  slightly  descending  ground,  thus  laid  out  for 
relief  to  animals  in  making  the  ascent,  over  a 
rough  and  rugged  road,  and  in  a couotiy  as 
rough  and  barren,  rocky  and  sterile,  a3_  any 
tourist  can  imagine  in  highly  mountainous 
regions ; queer-shaped  mountain-summits  peer- 
ing up  at  various  points  around  you,  and  of 
different  heights ; the  road  winds  in  a serpen- 
tine course  along  the  sides  of  arid  mountains, 
crosses  deep  ravines,  and  ascends  circuitously 
the  sides  of  others ; sometimes  gently  sloping 
sides  and  at  others  precipitous  and  dangerous, 
and  so  on  and  on  until  yon  reach  the  long- 
wished-for  Cumbres  of  the  Bocca  del  Monte,  the 
apex  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  road 
crosses,  and  this  is  situated  about  8,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  this  part  of  the  route  vegetation  is  not 
very  diversified,  abundant,  or  luxurious,  being 
principally  rougli  bush  and  stunted  brushwood; 
but  tho  organ  cactus  grows  fine  and  large,  and 
the  earth  is  plentifully  covered  with  the  long, 


yellow  wiry-Iooking  grass.  The  line  of  the 
Imperial  Mexican  Railway,  for  a few  miles  afeer 
leaving  Orizaba,  crosses  over  an  undulating 
country,  with  steep  ascending  and  slightly  de- 
scending gradients,  the  ruling  gradient  being 
1 in  40  until  you  arrive  at  tho  foot  of  tho  great 
incline,  which  carries  you  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  Bocca  del  Monte.  On  this  part  of  the  line 
the  inclination  is  to  he  1 in  25  for  a distance  of 
20  miles,  and  the  radii  of  the  curves  not  to  be 
less  than  150  yards. 

The  severity  of  the  gradients  and  curves  on 
the  Imperial  Mexican  Railway  will  doubtless 
astonish  onr  engineering  friends  in  Great  Britain, 
accustomed  as  they  have  been  so  long  to  look 
upon  1 in  100  as  the  maximum  gradient,  and  the 
sharpest  cui’ve  of  1 mile  radius;  and  I have 
very  grave  doubts  if  these  steep  gradients  and 
sharp  curves  can  be  worked  with  safety  and 
commercial  success,  because  the  danger  of 
ascending  and  descending  snch  gradients  with 
such  sharp  curves,  even  with  guard  rails  or  other 
contrivances  and  expedients,  must  bo  very  great, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  rolling  stock  must 
form  a very  heavy  item  in  their  expenditure. 
The  subject  of  gi-adients  and  curves  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  discussion,  and  absorbed 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific  men  of 
late  years,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  nature  of  those  now  in  nse 
on  the  various  lines  of  railway  in  tho  world. 

Tho  first  steep  incline,  and  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  worked  by  locomotive-engine  power,  was 
the  Bromsgrove  Lickey  incline,  of  1 in  37i  (this 
was  considered  a grave  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer) ; then  one  on  tho  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,  of  1 in  42  for  limile;  one 
on  tho  Lancashire  and  Torkshiro  Railway,  the 
Accrington  incline,  of  1 in  41  for  2 miles  ; one 
on  tho  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  of 
1 in  40;  on  the  7 miles  of  the  Manchester  and 
Oldham,  li  mile,  1 in  48,  and  approaching 
Oldham,  1 in  30  and  1 in  39,  and  about  li  mile 
at  the  Oldham  end,  1 in  27 ; on  the  SouthDevon 
Railway,  1 mile,  1 in  41,  with  S curves  of  15 
' chains  radius ; on  the  West  Cornwall,  1 in  13 
for  5 of  a mile ; on  the  Whitstable  Branch  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  inclines,  1 in  30  (these 
used  to  be  worked  by  stationary  engines  for 
some  years  after  its  construction)  ; another  on 
the  Folkstone  Branch  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  of  1 in  30  ; for  J of  a mile  on  tho 
North  Scotland  Railway,  the  Kitty  Brewster 
incline,  near  Aberdeen,  is  1 in  59,  and  full  of 
sharp  curves. 

Tho  above  are  nearly  all  the  severe  gradients 
and  curves  on  the  British  railways.  Tho  expense 
of  working  tho  incline  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway,  of  1 in  49,  absorbed  all  the 
receipts  derived  from  working  that  part  of  tho 
line. 

On  the  Continental  system  of  railways  there 
are  several  steep  inclines;  on  tho  Turin  and 
Genoa  Railway,  the  Soemmering  incline,  they  aro 
as  follows  : for  3’84  miles,  1 in  46  ; for  2’53  miles, 

1 in  4'0;  for  3’26  miles,  1 in  47;  for  3-58  miles, 

1 in  54 ; for  4-44  miles,  1 in  50 ; and  for  3-S4 
miles,  1 in  50.  On  the  Giovi  incline,  the  gra- 
dient for  6 miles  is  1 in  36.  On  tho  Tudela  and 
Bilboa  line,  in  Spain,  that  crosses  the  Pyrenees 
for  12  miles,  the  severest  gi-adient  is  1 in  70,  and 
the  sharpest  curves  are  300  yards  radius;  and 
on  tho  Wellington  and  Stilleubosch  Railway,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  12  miles  the  inclina- 
tion  is  1 in  40.  On  n line  in  Belgium,  near 
Liege,  there  is  an  incline  of  1 in  26,  originally 
worked  by  stationary  engines;  afterwards,  as  an 
experiment,  it  was  worked  by  locomotive-engine 
power,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
stationary-engine  system  again,  to  work  it  with 
economy  and  success. 

On  tho  American  system  of  railways  they 
have  similar  failings  for  steep  gradients  and 
sharp  curves.  On  the  lino  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling,  crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
tho  Soemmering  incline  has  an  ascent  of  1 in 
45i  for  11  miles,  and  1 in  45  for  9 miles  de- 
scending. The  length  of  this  line  of  railway 
crossing  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  is 
60  miles : 20  miles  are  1 in  45^-,  and  9 miles  1 in 
50.  The  curves  are  600  ft.  radius. 

Oa  the  Tirginia  Central  Railway  the  incline 
approaching  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is  1 in 
18  for  4i  miles.  The  curves  are  570  ft.  radius. 
On  the  eastern  slope  there  is  another  incline  of 
1 in  20V  for  2-37  miles  ; and  on  tho  western  slope 
1 in  23  for  l'S9  miles. 

On  the  East-Iudian  railways  there  are  also 
some  steep  inclines.  The  Bbore  Ghaut  inclines 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  for  15 
miles  68  chains  are  1 in  37  and  1 in  40,  with 
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Bhort  level  lengths  introdnced  at  intervals  to  aid 
the  locomotive  engine  in  making  the  ascent,  and 
to  check  the  speed  in  descending  j and  the 
Thnl  Ghaut  incline  of  1 in  37  is  worked  in  a 
similar  way. 

These  inclinations  were  laid  out  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
doubtless  considered  by  that  eminent  man  as 
the  utmost  limit  to  which  railway  inclines  can 
be  laid  out  and  worked  with  advantage  and 
success,  if  not  with  economy. 

^ Although  there  is  a disposition  to  cast  eipe- 
rlence  to  the  winds,  and  to  chalk  out  a new  path 
for  us  on  the  subject  of  gradients  and  curves, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  steep  gradients 
act  for  ever  after  as  a dead  weight  on  the 
prosperity  of  a railway  company,  occasioning 
great  wear  and  tear  to  the  rolling  stock  and 
permanent  way,  and  adding  considerably  to  the 
risk  and  danger  of  railway  travelling.  The 
latter  surely  ought  to  be  a subject  of  serious 
reflexion  and  consideration  for  railway  com- 
panies, if  we  look  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Law 
Courts,  when  railway  companies  are  so  frequently 
and  readily  mulcted  in  heavy  damages.  Railway 
accidents  must  be  a source  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  What- 
ever may  be  said  by  the  advocates  for  the 
amended  system  of  railway  construction,  the 
new  lights  to  dazzle  and  enlighten  the  Gentiles, 
it  is  not  advisable  for  us  to  follow  blindly,  or  too 
closely,  what  is  possible  for  engineering  science 
and  talent  to  accomplish  as  to  speed  on  railways, 
sui-mounting  steep  gradients,  or  working  sharp 
curves  : it  is  an  engineering  axiom,  that  maxi- 
mum speed  and  results  in  every  way,  and  of 
every  kind,  are  to  be  attained  solely  on  the 
direct  line  and  level  planes,  and  pro  rata  in  the 
departure  more  or  less  from  that  condition, 
because  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  or  extreme 
to  which  the  genius  of  man  may  not  be  carried : 
what  wo  have  to  do  with  as  ordinary  mortals,  as 
simple  denizens  of  this  nether  earth,  is  to  take 
a common-sense  view  of  what  is  practicable, 
expedient,  and  of  commercial  benefit;  and  if  this 
view  had  been  steadily  adhered  to  in  the  laying 
out,  constructing,  and  working  of  our  railways, 
millions  of  capital  would  have  been  saved,  ruin 
would  have  been  staved  off  from  many  house- 
holds, and  our  railway  property  would  have  been 
of  greater  commercial  value  than  at  present, 
and  still  the  moderate  wants  of  the  country 
supplied  with  a sufficiently  accelerated  and 
cheaper  mode  of  transit. 

On  looking  over  the  “ Stock  and  Share  List  ” 
of  the  Times  (April  18,  1866),  I found  there 
were  forty-six  lines  of  railway  whose  prices  were 
quoted,  and  thirteen  only  out  of  that  list  were  at  a 
premium;  the  highest  being  401.,  and  the  lowest 
801.,  on  a 1001.  paid  up,  while  the  remainder 
were  miserably  below  par.  “ Oh,  what  a falling 
off  was  there,  my  countrymen,  when  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  fell  down  and  ‘ railway  jobbery  ’ 
flourished  over  us.” 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  my 
narrative.  Having  ascended  now  to  Los  Cum- 
bre,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Cordilleros 
of  Central  America,  we  arrive  at  the  great  table- 
land or  plateau  of  Mexico,  “ Tierra  Frio,”  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world ; it  is 
nearly  an  uninterrupted  level,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive table-land  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps, 
those  of  Asia,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous. 

It  surpasses  all  other  table-lands  in  its  capacity 
for  cultivation,  and  in  the  temperate  climate 
produced  by  its  great  elevation,  which  permits 
the  growth  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  almost  all 
climates  ; still  it  suffers  much  at  times  for  want 
of  water. 

The  level  of  the  table-land  varies  from  5,000  ft. 
to  9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where 
the  “ Camino  Real  ” crosses  it,  varies  from  about 
8,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.,  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
not  much  cultivated  at  present,  and  is  princi- 
pally pasture  land,  with  green  patches  here  and 
there  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  alternating  with 
stunted  brushwood  and  bush,  and  arid  soil.  The 
country  is  undulating  in  places,  hill  and  dale, 
but  not  remarkable  for  timber,  or  very  luxuriant 
vegetation,  except  in  the  dells  or  barrancas,  that 
are  more  frequently  refreshed  by  streams  of 
water. 

The  prickly  pear,  cactus,  Peruvian  tree,  and 
agave,  or  Mexican  aloe,  flourish  there  ; the  latter 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  juice, 
from  which  the  fermented,  milky  drink,  called 
“pulky,”  is  made,  so  much  esteemed  by 
Mexicans.  There  are  no  places  of  any  interest 
between  the  Cumbres  of  the  Bocca  del  Monte  and  I 
Pnebla,  a place  that  will  be  celebrated  in  history  j 


for  the  long  siege  it  withstood  against  the  army 
of  France,  commanded  by  a French  marshal, 
and  which  was  bravely  repulsed,  and  driven 
back  on  the  first  assault,  but  it  eventually  capi- 
tulated after  three  months’  siege. 

Columbris,  the  Mexican  engineer  officer  who 
designed  the  fortifications,  and  so  ably  conducted 
the  defence  of  the  place,  was  my  fellow  voyager 
on  my  journey  to  Mexico ; he  was  returning  to 
his  native  country  from  his  parole,  as  when 
Puebla  was  taken  by  the  French  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  France,  and  I suppose  he 
was  permitted  to  return  on  giving  his  adhesion  to 
the  new  empire.  He  was  a man  of  small  stature, 
and  of  no  soldierly  bearing,  but  still  he  was 
apparently  active  and  energetic. 

^ Puebla,  before  the  war,  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance, — in  fact,  the  only  place 
between  the  “ Cumbres  ” and  the  city  of  Mexico; 
its  population  was  about  80,000,  but  I think  it 
is  now  considerably  reduced.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance  now  is  one  of  dilapidation  and  min, 
battered  and  bombarded,  gaping  walls  of  con- 
vents, shattered  churches,  and  long  lines  of 
tumble-down  houses;  the  walls  loopholed  attest 
the  sanguinary  fight  and  deadly  hand-to-hand 
struggles  that  took  place  in  the  siege,  storming, 
and  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  French. 
Puebla  stands  upon  an  extensive  plain  about 
7,381  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  streets 
are  well  and  regularly  laid  out  on  the  same 
ruling  principle  that  appears  to  have  guided  the 
Spaniards  or  their  predecessors  in  laying  out  the 
towns  and  cities  of  this  large  empire.  I must 
say  that  if  the  same  foresight  and  wisdom  had 
regulated  the  English  in  laying  out  their  towns 
as  appear' to  have  actuated  the  founders  of  the 
cities  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  we  should  hear 
less  of  their  defective  sanitary  state,  and  see  less 
misery  and  squalor  that  are  a disgrace  to  us  as 
a civilized  nation. 

The  streets  run  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  with  the  usual  central  plaza;  they  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  with  the  channel  down 
the  centre,  and  the  water-supply  is  introduced 
by  means  of  an  underground  conduit,  and  there 
are  fonrty-fonr  fountains  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  the  fine  central  “Plaza  des  Armis”  stands 
the  cathedral,  a large  and  imposing  building, 
and  decorated  in  the  same  gorgeous  and  sump- 
tuous manner  as  the  other  Catholic  churches  of 
this  country ; there  are  also  sixty-nine  churches, 
nine  monasteries,  thirteen  convents,  and  twenty- 
three  theological  colleges,  several  educational 
institutes  and  charity  schools. 

So  with  all  these  facilities  for  religious  and 
educational  purposes,  the  inhabitants  of  Puebla 
have  unusual  advantages  of  religious  and  other 
teaching  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
but  it  is  notorious  to  all  those  who  have  tra- 
velled in  the  country,  that  guerillas  abound  in 
this  part  of  Mexico  more  than  in  any  other; 
robberies  and  murders  innumerable  are  com- 
mitted on  each  side  of  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city ; and  instances  have  been  known 
where  the  military  have  been  surrounded,  over- 
powered, and  deprived  of  their  arms  and  what 
money  they  had  about  them  by  these  bravoes, 
and  sent  back  thus  dishonoured  to  Puebla. 
There  are  also  the  government  and  bishop’s 
palaces,  hospitals,  some  good  hotels,  and  bene- 
volent institutions  in  the  city. 

The  houses  of  Puebla  are  of  the  usual  Mexican 
architectural  type,  and  many  of  them  are  three 
stories  high ; they  have  flat-terraced  roofs,  and 
they  adopt  the  usual  system  of  ornamenting 
them  with  stencil  patterns  in  colour,  also  with 
fantastic  and  other  ornaments  on  the  exterior. 

The  scenery  around  Puebla  is  of  a very  flat 
and  uninteresting  character,  and  would  be 
absolutely  monotonous  but  for  the  remarkable 
bold  and  magnificent  volcanic  and  other  monn- 
tains  that  may  be  seen  in  the  distance.  To  the 
east  is  situated  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  previously 
described;  to  the  west  the  no  less  celebrated 
Popocatepetl,  17,720  ft.  high,  still  smoking,  in 
which  state  it  has  continued  for  centuries  with- 
out any  irruption  taking  place.  This  mountain, 
notwithstandiug  its  altitude  and  its  snow- 
covered,  frigid,  repulsive  cap,  has  been  as- 
cended several  times  by  tourists,  and  recently 
that  laborious  feat  has  been  accomplished  by 
two  adventnrons  Americans. 

Other  mountains,  amongst  them  Ixtacihnatl, 
15,780  ft.  high,  a little  to  the  north-west,  may 
be  seen.  They  are  principally  conc-like  in 
shape,  capped  with  snow,  and  the  lower  parts 
are  fringed  or  girded  round  with  forests  and 
vegetation.  The  upper  parts  are  bare,  sterile, 
and  rocky. 


About  15  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Puebla  ia 
Cholula,  once  a flourishing  town,  but  now  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Its  chief  attraction  now  is  the 
remarkable  and  ancient  pyramidal  memorial  of 
aboriginal  origin,  erected  in  stages,  of  clay  and 
sun-dried  bricks-  It  is  1,423  ft.  long  on  its  base, 
and  177  ft.  high  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
On  the  top  there  is  a chapel  erected,  of  Spanish 
origin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
sepulchral  mounds  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  the  present  day.  Its  origin  is  very  re- 
mote, probably  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
“Tonltecs,”  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  600.  It 
bears  a striking  resemblance  in  its  character  to- 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  evidently  is  as  well 
able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and  is 
equally  lasting  and  enduring  as  those  celebrated 
monuments  of  antiquity,  though  not  constructed 
in  enduring  atones. 

Mexico  may  be  considered  par  excellence  the 
territory  of  remarkable  and  antique  ruins.  In 
addition  to  the  great  memorial  pyramid  of 
Cholula,  there  are  the  equally  remarkable 
pyramids  of  Teotihucan,  very  much  resembling 
Cholula  in  design  and  arrangement.  There 
is  also  the  great  pyramid  of  Papantia,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Vera  Crur. 
These  are  all  artificial  erections,  the  bandy- 
works  of  men  in  a barbarous  and  uncivilized 
state,  and  doubtless  used  by  the  aborigines  to 
worship  the  deity,  their  “god  of  air,  fire,  and 
water,”  in  their  own  simple  and  unsophisticated 
way.  As  the  poet  says, — 

“ Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind, 

Sees  God  in  the  clouds,  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind." 

This  large  territory  has  also  been  the  scene  of 
warlike  struggles  before  the  present  day  ; there 
are  numerous  military  works  and  entrenchments 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  is  near  Cuernavaca;  it  ia  an 
insulated  hill,  370  ft.  high,  entrenched  ronnd, 
and  divided  into  five  terraces,  looking  like  a 
pyramid.  It  is  constructed  of  masonry,  of  durable 
stone,  perfectly  wrought,  and  hieroglyphical 
figures  are  carved  upon  it. 

To  the  south  of  the  country,  throngh  which 
the  “Camino  Real”  goes,  is  the  province  of 
Oaxaca,  and  to  the  oast  of  the  city  of  that  name 
stands  the  remarkable  palace  of  “ Mitla.”  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  a palace  constructed  over 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  used  for  scenes  of  mourning  and  retirement. 
There  were  originally  five  separate  buildings, 
and  the  principal  one  is  about  130  ft.  long,  with 
large  subterranean  apartments  ; the  beams  sup- 
porting the  ceiling  were  of  cedar,  and  resting  on 
porphyry  columns,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with 
large  slabs. 

There  are  pillars,  lintels,  and  other  masonry 
scattered  about,  leading  to  the  inference  that 
the  buildings,  of  which  there  is  but  a very 
faint  outline,  were  very  extensive,  and  rudely 
magnificent.  The  walla  that  remain  are  covered 
with  paintings  or  frescoes,  of  various  subjects, 
fantastically  designed,  referring  to  war  and  reli- 
gions observances.  Oaxaca,  the  chief  town  of 
that  state,  like  Puebla,  occasioned  the  French 
considerable  time  and  trouble  to  take;  it  was  so 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  military  works  so 
skilfully  designed,  that  they  had  to  lay  siege  to 
it  by  regular  military  approaches,  and  after 
effecting  a breach  they  stormed  it,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful;  and  when  at  length 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was  not- 
carried  by  a feat  of  arms,  but  was  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  Liberal  general,  who  gave  up 
the  place  and  all  it  contained,  on  condition  of 
his  being  allowed  to  escape,  having  been  arrested- 
by  a French  sentinel  in  attempting  to  pasa 
through  the  lines,  and  brought  before  the  French 
marshal. 

I have  no  doubt  that  many  ruins  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Mexico  of  equal  interest  to  those 
above  mentioned,  and  to  those  of  Central 
America;  immense  ruins  of  cities,  monuments, 
haciendas,  &c.,  that  are  overgrown,  covered,  and 
buried  in  the  bush  and  forest.  It  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  vegetation  grows  in  that  country, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season.  In  a month’^s 
time  grass  and  bush  will  shoot  up  at  least  3 ft. 
high ; and  six  or  eight  years  are  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  snrface  of  the  laud  with  lofty 
bush,  and  even  trees  that  would  measure  i-a 
altitude  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  trees  that 
grow  so  rapidly,  and  that  form  an  almost  im- 
permeable forest  so  quickly,  are  several  species 
of  acacia,  the  dragon’s  blood,  and  other  tropica 
trees;  aud  these  are  generally  interlaced  and 
bonnd  together  in  one  mass  by  various  kinds  of 
parasitical  plants.  B.  B. 
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DUBLIN. 

Tue  DOW  office  for  the  Scottish  Equitable  In. 
gurance  Company,  which  will  bo  another  addi- 
tion to  the  palatial  street  houses  of  this  city,  is 
in  course  of  erection  in  Weatmoreland-street, 
oear  the  offices  of  the  Dublin  Ballast  Board,  and 
to  the  scene  of  the  late  disastrous  firo.  The  fast- 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  room  in  the 
best  streets  has  here  put  the  ingenuity  of  the 
arcliitect  severely  to  task,  and  compelled  him  to 
adopt  what  may  be  called  aptly  a vertical  treat- 
ment ; and  the  result,  as  seen  on  the  drawings, 
is  satisfactory. 

The  frontage  to  this  insurance  office  is  con- 
fined, measuring  but  a few  inches  over  20  ft. 
wide  ; the  average  height  is  60  ft.  to  the  coping 
of  the  corby-stepped  gable,  which  is  presented 
to  the  street.  The  style  adopted  is  Scottish 
Jacobean,  freely  yet  judiciously  enriched.  There 
are  five  fioors,  the  upper  story  marked  by  the 
gable  being  almost  entirely  in  the  roof.  All 
over  the  ground  - floor  will  bo  occupied  in 
chambers.  On  the  ground-floor,  flanked  by 
pilasters  in  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  banded  in 
manner  characteristic  of  the  style,  the  entrance 
communicates  directly  with  the  public  office,  and 
with  the  staircase  and  rear  portion  of  the  pre- 
mises. On  the  second  story  the  windows  will  have 
arched  heads,  with  tympana  containing  carved 
devices  intertwining  the  monogram  of  the  com- 
pany. On  the  fourth  story,  at  each  quoin,  is  a 
pilaster  of  Aberdeen  granite,  treated  as  an 
adaptation  of  the  Ionic  order,  polished  and 
divided  at  half  their  height,  with  an  ornamental 
shaped  band  of  limestone  : these  are  surmounted, 
suitable  entablatures  intervening,  by  griffins 
bearing  bannerets,  and  seated  in  a defiant 
attitude.  The  facing,  which  is  of  limestone  of 
an  admirable  tint,  is  from  quarries  at  Milverton. 

The  offices,  inside  and  outside,  will  bo  equally 
decorative.  The  public  office  will  have  an 
encaustic  tile  floor,  and  will  be  fitted  with  a 
stained  pitch-pine  ceiling,  with  richly-moulded 
plates,  supported  on  Caen  stone  carved  corbels. 
The  counters  will  be  of  Biga  oak,  and  the  fittings 
and  furniture  throughout  be  made  to  correspond 
in  character  and  richness.  Due  provision  is  made 
for  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  safety  from 
the  spread  of  fire.  The  ventilation  is  peculiar 
and  remains  to  be  tried,  being  effected  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  considerably  over  bead.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  3,-lDOZ.  Mr. 
John  Nolan  is  the  contractor.  The  arcliitect  is 
Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Market  Drayton  Cemetery. — The  Board  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs.  Clarke  & 
Son,  of  Nottingham;  and  the  second  premium  to 
Mr.  B.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray  and 
Leicester.  Upwards  of  thirty  sets  of  designs 
were  sent  in. 


CBOSTHWAITE’S  MUSEUM,  KESWICK. 

We  understand  that  this  well-known  museum 
of  natural  history,  which  is,  we  believe,  of  high 
character  and  utility,  and  has  been  the  result 
of  nearly  a century  in  collecting,  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  market.  All  visitors  to  the  Lakes 
will  remember  with  interest  their  visit  to  that 
quaint  curiosity -shop ; and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  seme  spirited  effort  may  be  made  to  retain 
it  in  the  district  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
We  learn  that  it  was  founded  upwards  of  seventy 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Peter  Crosthwaite,  a native  of 
Keswick.  His  activity  and  unceasing  energy 
through  a life  of  more  than  ordinary  vicissitudes 
and  duration,  form  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
chapter  of  local  biography.  Embarking  for  India 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  there  eftered  the 
service  of  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Company,  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Surat  Castle,  which 
happened  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  for  hia 
gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion  received  a 
speedy  promotion.  On  hia  return  to  this  country 
he  obtained  a situation  in  the  Customs,  in  Nor- 
thumberland.  This  he  held  for  some  years  ; but 
his  health  suffering  much  here,  he  resolved  upon 
settling  in  his  native  town,  which  he  did,  not 
much  better  in  circumstances  than  when  he  left 
it.  In  the  year  1780,  he  conceived  the  project 
of  establishing  a mnseum  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors  to  the  Lakes,  just  then  becoming 
more  frequented  every  year.  By  dint  of  much 


labour  and  perseverance,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
collecting  a museum,  which  still  stands  un- 
rivalled, as  a private  collection,  in  the  north  of 
of  England.  His  ingenuity  increased  his  re- 
sources; these  he  always  spent  upon  his  favourite 
object. 

The  museum  is  rich  in  ancient  British,  Bo- 
man,  Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities,  illustrating 
the  early  history  of  the  district ; and  contains  a 
collection  of  Boman  and  Early  English  coins. 
Of  ancient  books,  many  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  in  particular  a Book  of  Psalms  in  Latin 
(Paris,  A.D.  1488),  The  geology  of  the  Lake 
District  is  portrayed  by  a collection  of  geo- 
logical specimens  and  fossil  remains,  including 
many  tropical  plants.  The  mineralogy  of  the 
district  is  likewise  particularly  represented.  In 
natural  history,  the  founder’s  plan  was  rather  to 
select  good  specimens  of  rare  species  than  collect 
a whole  series,  and  in  this  he  and  his  successors 
admirably  succeeded.  Peter  Crosthwaite  died 
in  the  year  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Daniel,  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  Hfe  to  the 
same  object,  and  with  equal  industry  and 
research.  For  some  time  the  Crosthwaite  Mu- 
seum was  conducted  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Fisher 
Crosthwaite,  who  is  now  manager  of  the  Cum- 
berland Union  Bank  in  Keswick. 


IPSWICH  SCHOOL  OP  ABT. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Giutfiths,  the  master  of  this 
school,  was  invited  by  the  students  last  Friday 
to  a meeting  convened  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  him  a testimonial  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  zealous  ami  able  labours 
on  their  behalf.  Mr.  C.  G.  E.  Bacon,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  school,  presided  over 
the  meeting,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  zeal  and 
energy  nf  Mr.  Griffiths. 

The  present  consisted  of  a gold  watch  and 
chain,  of  the  value  of  about  30i.  The  watch, 
which  lias  the  simple  inscription  on  the  cover, 
“ Presented  to  W.  T.  Griffiths  by  the  Students  of 
the  Ipswich  School  of  Art,  July,  1866,”  is  a 
beautiful  gold  double-bottom  lever  watch,  i plate, 
gold  secouds  dial,  jewelled  in  six  holes,  compenaa- 
tion  balance,  &c. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  in  responding  to  tbia  token  of 
the  esteem  of  his  pupils,  said  that  it  had 
always  given  him  much  pleasure  to  perfonui  hia 
duties  in  connexion  with  the  Ipswich  School  of 
Art,  and  especially  as  he  saw  from  time  to  time 
such  deeided  advancements  in  them.  He  assured 
them  of  his  attachment  to  his  profession,  and  of 
his  great  anxiety  to  see  fine-art  education  more 
widely  appreciated. 


MEDI.£EVAL  DOMESTIC  ABCHITECTUBE 
OF  THE  BHINE. 

A few  years  ago,  no  part  of  Europe  contained 
so  many  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  archi- 
tecture  as  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  last 
ten  years,  however,  have  made  sad  havoc 
amongst  these  relics  of  former  times.  Every- 
where “improvements”  are  going  forward  with 
their  destructive  influence  upon  everything 
ancient  or  pictnresque,  so  that  in  a few  years 
little  will  remain  attractive  to  the  antiquary  or 
the  artist  in  these  once  glorious  old  towns. 
Bonn,  Budesheim,  Ober  Lahnstein,  St.  Goar,  St. 
Goarhausen,  and  Bemargen  have  suffered  most, 
probably  because  most  visited  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Old  Domestic 
architecture  has  just  been  destroyed  at  Bacca- 
rach,  and  the  oldest  group  of  houses  in  Coblentz 
is  at  this  moment  under  the  pickaxe.  It  is 
singular  and  very  fortunate  that  Cologne  has,  to 
a considerable  extent,  escaped  this  fury  of 
demolition,  and  most  of  the  streets  near  the 
Bhine,  and  about  the  old  market-place,  remain 
pretty  much  in  their  original  condition. 

But  the  towns  which  have  beet  escaped  are 
Oberwesel,  Boppart,  and  Ober  Spai,  probably  on 
account  of  their  comparative  insignificance. 
Boppart,  in  fact,  offers  a most  ample  field  for 
the  study  of  domestic  architecture  of  every  date 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  will  give  some  examples  in  an  early 
number.  The  accompanying  engraving  (p.  542) 
represents  a fifteenth-century  house  in  Bacca- 
rach.  It  formed  one  of  a pair  of  the  finest 
timbered  houses  on  the  Bhiue.  Its  fellow  was 
destroyed  last  year,  and  from  the  remains,  con- 
sisting of  a doorway  and  two  windows,  appears 


to  have  been  very  elaborate,  and  so  solidly  built 
as  to  offer  no  excuse  for  its  destruction.  There 
are  many  other  old  houses  at  Baccaracb,  but  its 
street  arohitectare  generally  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Boppart. 


GATEWAY  TOWEBS,  PEAGUE. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  cities  in 
Europe  than  Prague,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bohemia,  and  just  now  it  comes  forcibly  into 
view.  Whether  considered  historically  or  archmo- 
logically,  a city  which  has  seen  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Bohemia,  the  commencement 
of  the  German  Beformation  and  its  ultimate 
overthrow,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
thirty  years’  war,  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of 
memorials  of  those  great  events  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene. 

Prague,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  “ Prag,”  is 
beautifully  situated  upon  the  Moldau,  a very 
broad  river  forming  a tributary  to  the  Danube, 
and  consists  properly  of  five  distinct  towns  : on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  are  the  “ Alt-Stadt,” 
“ New-Stadt,”  and  “ Jnden-Sfcadt on  the  west, 
tbe“Hradscbin”  andthe“Klein  Geit.”  These  are 
connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  the 
finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  Europe  : it  is  nearly 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length : over  each  pier  is  a 
group  of  statues  ; the  ends  are  defended  by  gate- 
way  towers,  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe  : 
the  whole  is  a work  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Each  of  these  towns  had 
originally  its  own  walls  and  fortifications,  and 
waa  completely  separated  from  the  others.  The 
, HiMdachin,  containing  the  palaces  of  the  king 
and  the  nobility,  and  several  churches  and  con- 
I vents,  i»  a lofty  hill,  nearly  precipitous  on  the 
cast,  south,  and  north  sides  : the  walls  and 
fortifications  remain  tolerably  perfect  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  form  a most  picturesque 
group  of  buildings,  crowned  by  the  lofty  apse 
and  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  dwarf  spires 
of  the  Benedictine  Church  of  St.  George.  The 
cathedral  is  a very  interesting  church,  although 
a most  imperfect  building,  consisting  only  of  a 
choir,  aiefes,  chapels,  and  tower  : of  the  north 
transept  the  east  wall  alono  has  been  erected, 
and  the  south,  although  perfect  as  far  as  its  walls 
go,  is  unroofed  : the  great  unglazed  east  window 
forms  a fine  and  singular  feature  from  a distance. 
To  the  west  of  this  transept  is  the  massive  tower, 
crowned  with  a modern  bulbous  spire.  The  plan 
of  the  choir  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cologne, 
and  almost  equally  lofty.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  south  transept  is  vaulted,  and  forms  the 
chapel  of  St.  WenceslauB,  which  is  ornamented 
externally-  with  a mosaic  representing  the  Last 
Ju^^ent — a work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  only  specimen  of  a picture  mosaic  existing  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Internally  the  church  is  a perfect 
storehouse  of  works  of  ancient  art : there  are 
many  fine  old  pictures,  some  of  them  Byzantine, 
a wonderful  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the 
tenth  century,  numerous  old  monuments,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Wenceslans  a series  of  frescoes 
and  mosaics  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  high 
altar  and  one  other  altar  are  of  silver,  and  the 
immense  and  costly,  though  badly  designed, 
shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomucine  is  of  the  same 
costly  material. 

The  Benedictine  Church  of  St.  George,  near 
the  cathedral,  is  even  more  interesting ; it  is  of 
the  very  earliest  Bomauesque  work,  and  pos- 
sesses a singular  crypt  under  the  chancel,  entered 
from  an  arch  between  the  choir  steps,  and  sup- 
ported upon  two  rows  of  very  slender  columns. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a deep  gallery  of 
stone,  and  over  the  north  aisle  is  a triforium,  but 
no  clerestory.  To  the  north  of  the  upper  choir 
is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ludwilla.  The' shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a fine  fourteenth  cen- 
tury monument,  with  statues  and  canopies.  The 
church  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Octakar  II., 
St.  Milida,  and  Eatislaff  I.,  the  first  Christian 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  A.D.  920.  They  are  simple 
Bomauesque  coffin-shaped  monuments.  The  ex- 
terior of  this  interesting  church  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  two  spires  at  the  west 
end. 

A few  portions  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Hrads- 
chin  remain ; they  are  in  a style  resembling 
Elizabethan.  The  modern  palace  is  ugly  and 
uninteresting.  There  are  five  other  churches  in 
the  “ Hradschin,”  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Capuchins. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Hradschin,  and  stretching 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  riverr,  is  the  “ Klein 
Geit.”  It  contains  eight  churches.  The  only 
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one  of  any  interest  is  that  attached  to  the 
Monastery  of  Strakoff.  It  is  a large  Boniaiiesqne 
building,  bnt  has  been,  very  ranch  modemked; 
near  it  is  a singolar  Late-pointed  octagon  chapel. 
A noble  gateway,  flanked  by  nneqnal  towers, 
defends  the  entrance  to  the  Klein  Geit  from 
the  bridge.  It  was  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IT.,  about  the  year  1550.  The  statues 
and  other  ornaments  were  destrojed  by  the 
Hussites. 

The  views  of  the  town  from  the  bridge  are 
remarkably  fine.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bridge  is  the  “Alt  Stadt”  Bridge  Gate  (see 
illustration) : this  consists  of  a lofty  tower 
divided  into  three  stories,  and  a steep  roof 
crowning  the  whole ; perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate 
specimen  of  ancient  military  architecture  in 
existence.  All  the  detail  is  most  charmingly 
designed  and  carefhUy  executed,  and  the  whole 
is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation  except  the  side 
which  faces  the  bridge,  and  that  was  mutilated 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  revenge  for  its  having 
kept  his  army  at  bay  for  nearly  six  weeks ; this 
gateway  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IT., 
whose  figure  is  represented  in  the  centre  com- 


partment, standing  upon  a model  of  part  of  the 
bridge,  with  scutcheons  and  seated  figures  of 
kings  on  either  side.  The  “Alt  Stadt”  is  by 
far  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Prague;  most 
of  the  houses  are  built  upon  arcades,  and  are  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  “ Grosser  Eing,” 
or  market-place,  is  a noble  square  ; on  one  side 
is  the  Eathhaus,  partly  old  and  partly  modem ; 
of  the  ancient  portions  there  is  a fine  lofty  tower 
with  overhanging  turrets,  a beautiful  little  chapel 
with  the  apse  bracketed  out  from  the  wall ; a 
most  wonderful  stone  clock-case,  about  30  ft. 
high,  and  ornamented  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture ; two  or  three  fine  doorways ; and  the 
council  chamber,  all  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 
above  the  houses,  rises  the  lofty  front  of  the 
“ Thein  ” church,  with  its  remarkable  spires  ;* 
this  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 
It  has  a very  noble  appearance  on  account  of  its 
vast  height,  being  120  ft.  to  the  vaulting.  The 
plan  consists  simply  of  a nave  and  aisles  of  six 
bays,  with  three  apses  at  the  end,  and  two 


* One  of  these  was  published  in  the  Builder,  September 
30, 1886. 


towers  at  the  west ; on  the  north  side  is  a fine 
doorway,  with  the  Last  Judgment  represented  in 
bronze  in  the  tympanum.  Internally  are  several 
old  altars,  one  with  a most  elaborate  ciborium 
over  it,  a good  fifteenth-century  stone  pulpit, 
and  several  old  pictures  and  monuments.  AU 
the  other  churches  in  the  "Alt  Stadt”  were 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  Hussites,  and  have 
been  since  restored  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  gateway  leading  from  the 
“ Alt  St^t  ” at  the  end  of  the  Zeltner  gasse, 
called  the  “Pulver  thor,”  is  a very  fine  speci- 
men of  military  architecture  (see  illustration). 
The  detail  is  remarkably  elaborate ; it  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  Hussites,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, and  other  iconoclasts,  but  still  enough 
remains  to  restore  the  original  design.  This 
gateway  is  probably  of  rather  late  date,  and  may 
be  fifteenth-century  work.  The  old  waDs  of  the 
“Alt  Stadt”  have  disappeared,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  gateways  described,  none  now 
remain.  A few  of  the  towers  exist;  they  are 
generally  square,  and  have  been  capped  with 
modern  bulbous  spires. 

We  have  other  fllustrations  to  give  of  this 
interesting  old  city. 
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THRUST  OR  GOTHIC  TAULTING-RIBS. 

In  a former  paper  (p.  228)  I investigated  a 
'rmnla  for  finding  the  thrust  of  a Gothic  arch 
irrying  a wall  above.  I now  proceed  to  the 
)nsideration  of  the  ribs  of  Gothic  vaulting 
hich  have  only  their  own  weight  to  sustain, 
id  have  no  surcharge.  In  determining  the 
licknesB  of  the  wall  or  pier,  wo  have  to  con- 
dor nob  only  the  thrust  of  the  transverse  ribs 
:ting  perpendicularly  on  the  wall,  but  also  that 
the  diagonal  ribs  which  spring  from  the  same 
irbel  and  are  necessarily  of  a greater  span 
lan  the  transverse  ribs. 

Let  fig.  1 represent  the  transverse  section  of 


vaulting  and  pier;  fig.  2,  the  plan  of  two 
3 and  let  the  diagonal  ribs  make  an  angle 
!0°  with  the  transverse  rib.  I will  suppose 
haunches  of  the  arch  to  be  filled  up  at  the 
point  H,  and  OH  to  make  an  angle 
3 with  OA;  the  pier  being  also  carried  up 
le  same  height.  In  this  form  of  arch  the 
lency  is  to  break  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
>HP,  and  the  rising  of  the  crown  CD;  so 
■the joint  CD  would  tend  to  open  at  D,  and 
joint  EP  (where  the  thrust  is  greatest)  to 
i at  E,  Hence  we  must  suppose  N (the 
at  of  the  other  half  arch)  to  act  at  C,  and 
lake  our  moments  about  the  point  P. 
POceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  in  my 
ler  paper,  I take  the  area  DCGH  multiplied 
he  perpendicular  distance  of  its  centre  of 
•ity  from  P;  add  to  this  the  area  MVTP 
tiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
1 _P ; add  to  this  the  area  of  the  triangle 
1 into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
1 P;  then  deduct  from  the  above  the  area  of 
igle  HVO  into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of 
ity  from  P,  and  also  deduct  the  area  of  the 
>r  GOE  into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of 
ity  from  P.  The  remainder  multiplied  by 
breadth  of  the  rib  and  by  the  weight  of  a 


cubic  foot  of  masonry  gives  us  P®,  which  divided 
P X 

by  TP  or  y gives  — ssN,  the  thrust  of  the 
y 

opposite  half  of  the  arch. 

In  the  rest  of  tho  investigation  for  the  thrust 
of  each  rib  we  proceed  as  in  the  former  paper, 
except  that  the  forces  P and  N are  supposed  to 
act  at  P instead  of  E,  as  in  the  former  case. 
Using  the  same  notation  as  before  and  reducing, 
we  find 

Pii  = Zo  [•0003r®+  •l-iS7r2h+  -GSOgrb’-i-  •402?.^] 

y=*-C904r--2756ft.  N=— 
y 

Nhcr=2N(H-(--2756  (r+h)) 

b being  the  height  NS  ; I is  put  for  tho  thick- 
ness  or  breadth  of  each  rib,  h being  the  depth 
EF.  KS  = H. 

Transposing  P and  N to  F,  and  then  taking 
moments  of  ail  the  forces,  about  S, 

P=Zo  [ -0095  1-2 -i- -7869 rh  + -682  71'] 
a = -0387  (r  + h)  + 1. 

The  moment  of  the  mass  MPEBA  is, 

= t (-0122  7*+ -304  r/i  + -152  7;-) 

+ -0003  r=*  + h 

+ •1439  r7L®  + -04S  j 

We  have  now  to  find  similar  expressions  for 
the  two  diagonal  ribs,  and,  adding  all  together, 
obtain  an  equation  from  which  to  find  t,  the 
thickness  of  the  wail. 

Putting  N',  b',  P',  o',  R,  s',  a/,  y',  and  rj  for  tho 
corresponding  quantities  in  the  diagonal  ribs,  we 
have 

PV  = 13  { -OOOSrj^  + •14S7riVt  + -6509rj7i®  + ■4037^=’] 

1/' = -5904  n- -2756  71.  N'=— 

y 

N'  b'  = 2 N'  (H  + -2756  (ri  + 7i))  x -866 

In  this  last  we  multiply  N'  by  -860  or  cos.  30° 
to  resolve  it  perpendicularly  to  the  wall ; and  if 
the  diagonal  ribs  make  any  other  angle  than  30° 
with  the  transverse  rib,  we  multiply  N'  by  the 
cosine  of  that  angle.  We  have  now  to  take  the 
weights  of  the  several  portions  of  the  diagonal 
riba  multiplied  by  their  perpendicular  distances 
from  the  outside  of  tho  wall. 

>'=Z  3 \ ■ 


P'=Z  3 j -0095  ri“  + -7869  ri  h + -682  j 
a' = -0387  (ri+  k)  x -866  + t 
E'  c'=l  0 I t^'01937  (ri  + 7i)  r — -00715 
+ -2343  ri  h + -1519  7r) 

- -000143  7-1^  + -000325  rri^ 

+ '003024  7-1*  h '00065  rrxh 
+ -12427  ri  -h  -00033  r 
+ -0415  ;i»  j 

When  the  diagonal  rib  makes  angle  30’  with 
transverse  rib,  ri  = l-155  r. 

We  have  now  to  find  the  moment  about  S of 
the  pier  KS,  whose  width,  ah  or  cd,  we  will  take 
as  equal  to  three  times  the  thickness  I of  the  ribs. 


The  equation  for  finding  t becomes 
8325t*  + 17605t  + 17622=272343 
or,  i'^  + 2115t-30-597=0 
.•.t=4-574ft. 

Example  3.— Letr  = 40ft.,  ri  = 46'2  ffc.,7i=:Sft. 
7 = 1 ft.,  n = 50  ft.,  6 = 150  Ib.  Then  we  find 
N = 2S13,  N'  = 3325,  Nbcr=345456 
2N'b'ff  = 727328,  iQf  = 15919t2 
Pa=  15417-2 + 9589-67 
2P'a'  = 36486-1  + 22904-47 
Ec  = 5509-6  + 5718-37 
2R'c'  = 11591  + 12525-27 
And  the  equation  for  7 becomes 

159197'*+  507387  + 69004=1072784 
or,  7®  + 3 1877-63  055  = 0 
.*.7=6-537  ft. 

_ In  this  investigation  I have  left  out  of  con- 
sideration all  the  filling  in  of  the  vaulting,  and 
also  any  smaller  intermediate  ribs  or  “ liernes,” 
as  the  introduction  of  these  would  very  greatly 
complicate  the  formula),  and  would  nob  mate- 
rially afiect  the  result,  being  made  as  light  and 
thin  as  possible.  Where  their  weight  is  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  allowed  for  by  increasing 
the  value  of  6 in  the  equations  for  Pir,  Pa,  P'l*, 
and  P'a'  only. 

E.  Wy.vdham  Taun,  M.A. 
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— 6 ^H  + ^ (r  + h)'j  7’ 


so  that  we  have  J Qi  = 

We  now  can  form  our  equation  from  which  to 
obtam  7,  multiplying  each  quantity  by  2,  that 
applies  to  the  diagonals,  so  as  to  get  the  thrust  of 
bot7t  ribs.  The  equation  is, — 

Nbff  + 2N'b'(T  = 

Pa  + 2P'a'  + i Q7  -I-  Rc  + 2R'c' 

which  becomes,  when  calculated,  a quadratic 
equation  with  respect  to  7. 

Example  1.— Let  7'=20ft.,  ri  = 23  ft  7t  = lfc 
l=i  ft.,  H = 30  ft.,  6 = 150  lb. 

Pa;  = 5638-4,  y = ll-5316,  N = 489 
F2.'=7312-7,  i/'  = 13'3026,  N'  = 550 
Nbrr=35001,  2N'bV  = 69760 
Pa=  1233-5 + 15167 
2P'a'  = 2874-4+ 35707 
Rt:=472-7  + 8347 
2RV  = 975-4 + 18317 
iQ7  = 45567-* 

Hence  oar  equation  becomes, — 

455672  + 77517  + 5556  = 104761 
or,  t2+l-77-21'774=0 
.-.  7=3-89  ft. 

Example  2.— Let  r = 30 ft.,  n = 34-65  ft.,  h = 1 ft. 
7=  Ic.,  6 = 150  Iba.  Then  we  find 
N=926,  N'=1057.  N6<t  = 899(J5, 

2N’b'(r  = 182438,  ^Q7  = 832572 
Pa  = 3943  + 32837 
2P'a'=  9409 78687 
Rc  = 1385  + 20267 
2R'c'=2885  +44287 


OSWESTRY  SEWERAGE  & WATERWORKS. 

These  works,  for  which  the  Local  Board  ob- 
tained a special  Act  tho  session  before  last,  were 
opened  on  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation. 

The  water  is  obtained  from  the  springs  of 
Pen-y.gwely,  at  a distance  of  six  miles,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  Os- 
westry. The  supply  is  brought  to  the  town  by 
iron  pipes,  along  the  valley  of  the  Morda,  and 
over  the  top  of  the  race-course,  the  dip  between 
this  point  and  the  source  being  350  ft.  All  tho 
pipes  have  been  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  to 
twice  the  strain  they  will  sustain  in  the  works. 

Duplicate  reservoirs,  to  hold  3;000,000  gallons 
of  water,  are  constructed  opposite  the  Mount, 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  and  at  an  elevation 
of  300  ft.  above  the  leVel  of  the  Cross. 

New  sewers  and  water-mains  have  been  laid 
in  every  street  of  the  town,  and  all  tho  sewage 
is  conveyed  by  one  main  outlet  sewer  to  tanka 
at  a distance,  the  tanks  being  kept  at  a suffi- 
ciently  high  level  to  utilize  the  sewage  by 
gravitation  on  the  large  area  of  land  below. 

The  outlay  has  been  16,5007.,  and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Bugbird, 
of  London,  contractor,  under  Messrs.  Gotto  & 
Beesley,  engineers  to  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Shop- 
land  as  clerk  of  works. 


NORWICH  ARCH.^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  have  made  their 
excursion  to  Brandon  and  neighbonrhood.  The 
number  of  members  and  friends  was  about  sixty. 
At  Grime’s  Graves  Mr.  Manning  read  a paper  on 
the  Graves,  in  which  he  maintained  that  this 
irregularly-shaped  cluster  of  holes  were  ancient 
British  dwellings,  forming  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  Each  hole  had  been  lined  with  a 
layer  of  atones,  and,  when  inhabited,  had  been 
roofed  over  with  boughs  or  grass.  The  term 
“graves”  meant  a pit  or  hole,  and  the  name 
“ Grime’s”  was  probably  derived  from  “ Grmme,” 
the  Saxon  for  witch,  or  rather  for  anything 
supernatural.  Thus  the  term  “ Grime’s  Graves” 
meant  “ Witches’  Work.”  After  leaving  Grime’s 
Graves,  the  party  e.xammed  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  a 
long  and  extensive  fosse  and  bank,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Ancient  Britons  for 
military  purposes.  Thence  the  party  proceeded 
to  Weeting,  where  Mr.  Manning  read  another 
paper  on  the  church  and  castle,  and  introduced 
general  topics  affecting  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  light  refreshments  were  provided  in  an 
adjacent  marquee,  through  the  kindness  of  M?. 
Angerstein,  of  Weeting  Hall.  From  Weeting 
the  members  proceeded  to  Cranwich  Church, 
where  the  Rev.  A.  Sutton  read  a paper  on  the 
old  tower.  The  church,  which  is  very  small,  was 
nearly  filled  by  the  visitors.  Mr.  Sutton  showed 
that  the  old  round  tower  of  the  church  must  bo 
of  an  age  long  anterior  to  that  generally  sup- 
posed. The  next  place  on  the  programme  was 
Didlington  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  high  sheriff  of 
Norfolk,  which  was  not  reached  until  an  hour 
and  a half  after  the  appointed  time.  The  com- 
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pany  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  tbe  high, 
sheriff  himself,  who  conducted  them  through  the 
various  rooms  into  the  Egyptian  museum,  where 
he  explained  the  chief  objects,  collected  by  him- 
self during  a long  sojourn  in  Egypt.  After  the 
books,  paintings,  and  antiquities  had  been  ex- 
amined, the  party  proceeded  to  a luncheon,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  high  sheriff.  Having  presented, 
throitgh  Sir  John  Boileau,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  to  their  entertainer,  the  church  adjoining 
was  next  visited.  After  leaving  Didlington,  the 
party  proceeded  to  Northwold  Church,  where 
Mr.  L’ Estrange  read  a paper  on  the  various 
archaeological  subjects  connected  with  it.  Time 
and  weather  did  not  allow  of  Mothwold  Church 
being  visited,  and  tbe  party  proceeded  thence  to 
Brandon  Station,  which  was  reached  in  time  for 
the  7'41  train  for  Norwich. 


THE  TEADES  MOVEMENT. 

Bereford. — The  operatives  on  strike  have  held 
a meeting  at  which  they  have  agreed  to  appoint 
a certain  number  of  their  body  to  meet  an  equal 
number  of  the  master  builders,  in  order  to  settle 
the  question  at  issue  between  the  parties.  The 
masters  had  agreed  to  a reduction  of  an  hour  on 
the  day’s  work,  but  refused  to  advance  wages  6d. 
a day,  as  also  required.  The  men  now  desire  to 
decide  the  question  by  arbitration,  if  the  masters 
will  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  also  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a code  of  rules  for  the  future  regula- 
tion of  the  trade. 

Ca/rlisle. — The  operative  joiners  and  masons 
are  still  out  on  strike.  The  employers  held  their 
adjourned  meeting,  after  an  interval  of  a month, 
but  nothing  was  done. 

The  Iron  Trade  in  the  N(yrth  of  Enijland. — 
Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  & Co.  (Limited),  of 
the  Witton  Park  Iron  Works,  have  issued  notice 
of  a general  reduction  of  wages  of  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  works. 
Messrs.  Eichardson,  Duck,  Denton,  & Co.,  of 
South  Stockton,  have  issued  notice  of  an  even 
greater  reduction. 


PEOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Market  Lavington. — The  Manor  House  is  in 
course  of  erection  as  the  future  residence  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverio,  M.P.  The  main 
portion  of  the  house  was  built  last  season,  and 
the  stabling  and  out-offices  are  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  buildings  in  all  will  cover  nearly 
half  an  acre.  The  style  is  Old  Euglhh  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  The  walls  are  of  red 
brickwork,  with  black  brick  diamond  patterns 
built  in,  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  chimney 
stacks  are  built  of  bricks  moulded  to  various 
designs.  The  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr. 
E.  Futcher,  of  Fisherton,  Salisbury  ; the  works 
being  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Jones  as  foreman. 
The  bricks  are  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Box,  of 
Lavington.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London,  is 
the  architect ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Espenett,  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Congleton. — The  new  town-hall  has  been  for- 
mally opened.  We  gave  a view  and  plans  of  the 
edifice  in  186-i  (pp.  528-9).  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  “ith  of  November,  18G4.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  town-hall,  its  fagado  fronting  to  High-street. 
It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  town-halls  of 
England,  that  is  to  say,  a covered  market  on  the 
ground-floor  open  to  tbe  street,  and  entered  by 
a aeries  of  arches,  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  build- 
ing being  appropriated  to  the  magistrates’  rooms, 
county-court  room,  committee-rooms,  retiring 
rooms,  and  other  municipal  chambers.  A row  of 
eight  windows  stretching  from  one  end  of  the 
facade  to  the  other,  aSbrds  light  to  the  rooms  to 
wWch  they  respectively  belong.  Over  the  central 
windows  and  also  over  the  central  arch  on  the 
ground-floor  rises  a tower,  belfry,  and  clock 
chamber,  with  a machicolated  parapet.  In  the 
roof  are  six  dormer  windows,  lighting  the  cham- 
bers over  the  principal  floor.  On  the  first-floor 
are  the  municipal  ehambera.  On  emerging  from 
the  main  staircase,  is  the  library  and  news-room, 
looking  to  the  front  of  the  building,  and  on  the 
corresponding  side  is  the  mayor’s  parlour,  or 
magistrates’  retiring-room.  These  apartments 
are  light  and  lofty,  and  have  wooden  ceilings, 
carved  stone  brackets  supporting  moulded  beams, 
in  which  are  formed  the  joists  which  carry  the 
floor  above.  The  justices’  room  has  two  entrances 
from  the  principal  landing,  and  will  be  used  as 


tbe  council  chamber  and  the  county-court  room. 
It  is  lighted  by  a large  semicircular  window  at 
each  end  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  moulding. 
Tbe  roof  of  the  court-room  is  boarded  under 
the  rafters,  and  is  of  an  hexagonal  form. 
The  Assembly-rcom  is  75  ft.  long  by  49  ft.  wide, 
and  designed  after  the  style  of  the  hall  of  San 
Marco,  in  Venice.  The  room  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  1,000  persons  at  concerts,  lectures, 
meetings,  or  any  other  public  gathering.  Half 
way  np  the  principal  wall  a shallow  gallery  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  on  tbe  fourth 
side  or  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  a large 
semicircular  window,  moulded  and  carved,  sup- 
ported by  decorated  shafts,  and  containing  three 
lancet  lights.  Below  and  forming  part  of  the 
same  composition  is  a Minstrels’  Gallery,  of 
Bath  stone,  in  the  Early  English  style,  project- 
ing like  an  oriel  window  into  the  hall.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  trefoliated  arches,  supported  on 
enriched  shafts,  and  flanked  by  full-length  figures 
emblematical  of  the  Muses,  St.  Cecilia,  playing 
upon  the  organ,  and  a Welsh  harper  of  the 
olden  time.  The  sprandrels  between  the  arches 
of  the  triplet  window  are  filled  with  carving  of 
birds  and  foliage.  The  roof  and  the  method  of 
lighting  resemble  the  plan  of  the  town-hall  at 
Northampton.  Tbe  roof  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a hammer-beam  roof,  the  light  being 
obtained  through  fourteen  circular  windows, 
filled  in  with  square  panelling  : the  effect  of  the 
straight  lines  is  somewhat  broken  by  the  pro- 
jecting brackets  supporting  tbe  roof.  These 
circular  windows  are  on  a steep  incline.  The 
rest  of  the  roof  is  kept  at  a very  low  pitch,  the 
semicircular  arches  of  the  principals  nearly 
filling  it  np.  The  gallery  will  hold  about  200 
persons,  and  the  architect  has  provided  exit  to 
the  ground  floor  at  each  end  of  the  Assembly- 
room  above  and  below.  The  town-hall  has  been 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Godwin, 
architect ; and  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Burkett, 
contractor,  Wolverhampton.  The  stonework  em- 
ployed  in  its  construction  has  been  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  except  the  material  require{l  for 
the  elaborations.  The  fittings  in  the  court-room 
aro  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Congleton.  The  contract 
was  originally  let  for  5,600Z.,-  excluding  an 
allowance  of  6001.  for  old  material ; but  altera- 
tions and  improvements  since  introduced,  it  is 
calculated,  will  increase  the  cost  to  between 
7,00OZ.  and  S.OOOh 

Bilston. — The  three  drinking-fountains  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Mr.  Mason  are  to  be 
fixed,  OEO  near  the  post-office,  one  near  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  and  the  third  by  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel. 

Ilkeston. — The  contract  for  the  building  of  tbe 
townball  and  public  offices,  at  the  cost  of  2,650Z. 
has  just  been  let  to  Mr.  W.  Warner,  of  this 
town.  Tho  works  have  been  commenced,  and 
tbe  foundation-stone  wiU  probably  be  laid  in  a 
short  time. 


WOECESTEE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  for 
the  Worcester  Ophthalmic  Institution  has  been 
laid  on  tho  old  site,  in  Castle-street.  The  design 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  cathedral 
architect  j and  the  new  building  will  furnish  the 
accommodation  needed  to  make  the  institution 
thoroughly  useful.  The  workmen  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  building  were  entertained 
at  a dinner  at  the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  in  honour  of 
the  foundation-stone  being  laid.  Twenty-ono 
sat  down  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Pagh, 
the  foreman,  and  a very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent. 

A new  building  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Pierpoint-street,  opposite  the  future  post-office, 
for  the  Worcester  Chambers  Company.  When 
completed  it  will  contain  thirty  offices,  exclusive 
ot  cellarage,  which  will  run  underneath  the 
whole  building.  Each  floor  or  flat  will  be  ap- 
proached by  a central  staircase,  and  be  fitted  up 
with  closets  and  fire-proof  safes,  and  both  water 
and  gas  will  bo  laid  on.  It  will  have  a frontage 
to  Pierpoint-street  of  72  ft.,  and  will  comprise 
basement,  ground,  and  first  and  second  floors,  in 
the  Italian  style,  constructed  with  brick,  and 
having  Bath  stone  dressings.  Mr.  H.  Day  is 
the  architect.  A new  manufactory  is  being 
erected  for  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturer,  in  Sidbury,  by  Messrs.  Wood 
& Sons,  of  this  city,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hare 
and  Hounds  Inn.  It  will  consist  of  five  floors, 
including  the  basement,  each  floor  being  100  ft. 
in  length  by  35  ft.  in  width,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  over  800  em^loy^s.  The  whole 


of  the  rooms  will  bo  well  ventilated,  being  12  ft. 
in  height,  and  lit  by  about  130  windows  in  all. 
The  building  will  be  of  plain  brick,  relieved  with 
different  coloured  bricks  in  line.  Mr.  Webb’s 
horse-hair  manufactory  has  been  extended  about 
100  ft.  at  the  back,  the  addition  being  a building 
of  three  stories,  with  sufficient  space  to  accom- 
modate ninety  extra  looms.  Mr.  Henry  Eowe  is 
the  architect  of  both  these  buildings.  Improve- 
ment is  noticeable  in  Worcester,  not  only  in  the 
way  in  which  public  buildings  are  being  erected, 
but  also  in  villas  and  cottages,  the  increase  of 
which  has  resulted  from  the  extra  amount  of 
labour  lately  brought  into  the  city.  They  are 
now  extending  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially so  towards  the  Tything  and  Barboume, 
where  within  the  last  year  or  two  a little  town 
has  sprang  up. 


SUEVEYOES  AT  HALP-PAY. 

Sib,  — Your  columns  contain,  from  time  to  time, 
adTprtiaeroents  that  are  no  credit  to  the  authors,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  large  and  intelligent  clusa  of  spe- 
cially  educated  men  to  whom  they  are  addressed  should 
treat  such  derogatory  announcements  with  indili'erence, 
if  not  with  CTident  condemnation.  Here,  in  your  impres-  i 
sion  of  the  14th  instant.,  is  one  from  Carnarvon ; — 

“ The  Borough  of  Carnarvon  wants  a Clerk,  Surveyor, 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  at  a salary  of  lOOJ.  per  year. 
He  must  be  a competent  man,  and  give  hia  whole  time  to  , 
tho  Board.  Testimonials  to  be,”  Slc. 

Now,  Carnarvon  is  a borough  town,  and  the  clerk  is,  of 
course,  to  be,  towu  clerk.  J ust  look  at  tho  importance  of 
the  word  “ competent"  in  this  precious  advertisement,  and  i 
consider  what  it  implies.  May  I he  allowed  to  shadow  I 
out  an  amplified  advertisement,  thus  Wanted,  a I 
Gentleman  of  education  and  mature  years,  to  attend  at : 
all  the  Board  meetings  and  Committee  meetings  of  the  i 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Carnarvon.  He  must  he  well  i 
acquainted  with  the  very  numerous  provisions  of  the] 
Municipal  Corporations,  Local  Board  of  Health,  andi 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Acts,  as  also  with  the  Lands  i 
Ciauses  Act,  and  the  Commissioners’  Clauses  Acts,  andi 
any  and  every  Act  of  Barliament  having  general  or 
special  reference  to  the  duties,  powers,  and  trusts  of  the ' 
Council  of  the  Borough,  aud  must  he  prepared  to  advise' 
and  direct  the  Council  upon  any  legal  point  that  may; 
arise  as  to  the  construction  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament,! 
or  relating  thereto.  He  must  be  competent  to  keep  fulij 
and  proper  minutes  of  all  traueaetions  of  the  Council,  on 
of  their  various  watch,  water,  paving,  road,  police,! 
market,  sewer,  and  general  committees  ; he  must  make  out  I 
the  various  general  district,  special  district,  and  otherl 
rate  bouks,  and  be  responaiUle  for  their  correctness  ;j 
ho  must  keep  all  records  and  accounts  required  by 
tho  Board,  and  make  all  returns  required  by  thej 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  State,  tho  General  Boerd  ofl 
Health,  or  by  any  order  of  the  House  of  Commona, 
He  must  draft  and  prepare  all  notices  required  to  be  given 
by  the  council,  summon  every  council,  and  each  respective 
committee  thereof,  and  conduct  the  entire  correspundenoi 
of  the  Board.  He  must  have  a practical  and  “competent" 
ficquaintanee  with  the  manifold  duties  of  a borough  sur- 
veyor, must  know  the  theory  and  practice  of  making  com- 
mon roads,  must  superintend  tbe  laying  out  of  all  new 
roads  and  footpaths  in  the  borough,  and  must  decide  the 
level,  width,  and  inclination  of  aU  roads,  footpaths,  and 
water-tables,  and  personally  superintend  their  constrae- 
tion  and  repair.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
modes  of  sewage  at  present  in  use,  the  form  and  size  of 
district,  arterial,  and  house  drains  proper  to  every  indi- 
vidual  case;  and  must  be  prepared  to  take  all  necessary 
levels,  set  out  gradients  aud  junctions,  and  draw  ail 
plans  and  m^e  aU  general  and  working  drawings  that 
maybe  required  for,  aud  give  personal  superinteudenoa 
to,  the  execution  of  the  works.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  timber  and  iron,  a judge  ofallmanuez 
and  kind  of  building  materials,  competent  to  direct  and 
superintend  all  necessary  work  and  workmen, — such  n 
bricklayers,  excavators,  carpenters,  sewer  contractors, 
iron-workers,  painters,  plumbers,  stone-masons,  and  bB 
other  tradesmen  engaged  on  any  public  work  required  ill 
the  borough.  He  must  superintend  all  public  and  private 
building  operations  in  the  town,  and  be  competent  to  ad- 
vise the  Board  upon  all  plans  submitted  for  their  approve 
He  must  draw  all  specifications,  and  prepare  all  urawi^ 
required  for  any  contract  undertaken  by  the  Board.  He 
must  be  acquainted  with  gas  and  water  supply,  and  ol 
the  appliances  connected  therewith,  and  personally  loM 
after  all  such  in  the  district.  He  must  inspect  all  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  slaughter-houses,  cesspools,  pigetys, 
privies,  drains,  tallow-melters,  soap  and  bone  boilers  il 
the  borough,  look  closely  to  the  execution  of  tht 
scavengers’  contract,  and  to  tbe  contractor  for  water 
ing  the  streets,  keep  full  and  proper  time-sheeta 
all  the  workmen  em^oyed,  and  be  responsible  for  all  tht 
materials  in  the  town-yard.  He  must  oe  at  the  beck  ant 
call  of  every  crotchety  rate-payer  whose  neighbour  ke^ 
a pig,  or  whose  landlord  won't  empty  the  cesspool ; ^ 
at  ail  times  of  the  day  (and  night  too)  be  civility  itself  tt 
the  magnates  of  the  corporation— some  of  whom  will,  01 
course,  be  his  inferiors  in  intellect,  education,  andmib 
ners,  and  seventeen-twentieths  of  whom  will  know  M 
about  hia  business  a great  deal  better  than  he  does  bun 
self— by  whom  he  has  the  honour  to  be  employed,  and  bj 
whose  fiat  he  may  at  any  moment  be  dismissed.  N.B.-;- 
The  gentleman  selected  will  be  required  to  devote  htw 
whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  council,  will  be  expectei 
to  provide  his  own  expensive  instruments,  and  will  recemj 
tho  salary  of  ICOZ.  a year." 

I will  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  any  further  com-; 
ment  than  to  say  that  surely  lOOL  a year  must  go  vey  ffu; 
in  Carnarvon,  or  else  the  council  of  the  borough  will  imO 
that  they  have  been  advertising  for  sovereigns 
shillings  apieee,  for  I do  not  think  it  would  be  unreMj^ 
able  that  they  should  pay  three  people  to  do  1inw| 
people’s  work,  and  setting  the  estimate  thus — 

Town  Clerk’s  salary £150  . 

Suiweyor’s  ditto -50  [ 

Inspector  of  nuisances’  ditto  100 

We  should  get  a moderate  sum  of. £600  I 
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opo  aincerely  no  competent  brother  is  so  straitened 
iroumstuncee  as  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
narvoD  100?-.  a-year.  The  poor  pittunce  offered  is  not 
th  our  notice,  being  leas  than  the  average  wages  of  an 
inary  foreman  of  carpenters.  A man  is  better  at  the 
ch  than  in  such  a pseudo  position  as  this.  We  sball 
ClKIL  Wavde. 


ENGINEEKS  AND  SURVEYOKS. 

:b,— Since,  by  the  insertion  in  your  columns  of  two 
■nt  and  forcible  letters  inveighing  against  professional 
•latanr>',  you  at  least  show  a passive  interest  in  the 
jsition  thereof]  I would  beg  of  you  the  like  favour  for 
communication  upon  a grievance  so  fraught  with 
:em  to  the  legitimate  members  of  the  professions  of 
neer,  surveyor,  and  architect. 

lie  remarks  of  your  correspondents,  although  bitter, 
no  less  justj  and  I agree  with  them  that,  for  the 
er  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
interests  and  reputation  of  our  profession,  some 
dard  or  degree  of  qualification  must  be  fixed  by  Acc 
■overnment,  without  which  no  man  shall  bo  permitted 
iractise  iu  either  of  the  above  professions.  The  ei- 
ive  surveys  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  the 
lance  surveys  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
ther  with  th©  delusive  reputation  for  high  remuoe- 
)n  created  by  the  railway  fever  of  1845,  have  com- 
d to  flood  the  professions  of  civil  engineer  and  sur- 
sr  with  n swarm  of  illiterate  preteuders,  whose  effect 
been  to  bring  a worthy  and  promising  calling  into 
spute,  however  slight.  Some  of  them,  and  these  are 
mo8t_  noxious  of  their  speoies,  multiply  their  kind 
'Btablishing  ‘‘ schools  for  engineering,”  where,  fora 
B trifle,  which,  murk  you,  “ tball  be  repaid  in  books 
drawing  implements,  4c.,''  all  the  acquirements  of 
engineer  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  unlearned 
il.  Thus  we  see,  year  after  year,  called  in  upon  the 
eocies  of  the  moment,  men  who,  having  perchance 
red  as  trimers  in  the  office  of  the  one,  or  held  a staff 
some  assistant  of  the  other,  repute  themselves  as  old 
■nds''  of  Loclio  or  Brunei,  and  continue,  by  diut  of 
i assertions,  to  imperil  upon  standing  orders  such 
mes  as  thsy  may  happen  to  be  engaged  upon, 
i the  first  of  your  ccrrespondenls  states,  and  as  the 
rience  of  moat  of  your  readers  will  endorse,  the 
fereut  judgment  exercised  by  local  Boards  and  divers 
es  corporate,  lays  these  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ilr,  whose  pile  of  testimonials, — the  joint  production 
is  friends, — and  ready  assumption,  in  too  many  cases, 
y the  day.  Thus  it  happens  that  from  time  to  time 
ind  in  authorized  official  documents  expressions  of 
sliglit  esteem  in  which  are  held  the  knowledge  and 
ty  of  the  town  surveyor.  That  it  should  be  truly 
of  a town  like  Leeds,  in  a late  publication,  that  the 
Igor’s  eye  is  shocked  by  the  sight  of  new  streets,  whose 
188  present  their  rears,  with  all  their  repulsive  eiere- 
ces,  to  the  public  thoroughfare,  it  may  not  be  within 
cope  of  the  Local  Act  to  prevent ; but  who  can  doubt, 
with  all  our  boroughs  and  considerable  towns  placed 
!r  the  care  of  educated  and  competent  sufvevors,  all 
local  Acta  might  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  stringently 
le  cleansing  of  the  anatomy  of  out  towns  from  every 
and  blemish  with  which  they  are  at  present  overrun  ? 
1 may  ask,  what  are  the  functions  of  an  official  such 
le  town  surveyor  but  to  watch  with  the  most  jealous 
the  growth  and  welfare  of  his  charge;  and  if,  instead, 
sing  led  by  the  eye’s  gratificatiou,  and  judging  of 
an’s  capacity  by  the  beauty  or  ueatnesa  of  u fevt 
flies,  or  the  inflated  tone  of  his  testimonials,  a public 
'd  could  see  before  thorn  a man  possessed  of  a degree 
?6enting  sterling  intellectual  and  professional  quaiiii- 
'us,  we  should  presently  behold  a noteworthy  dill'er- 
in  the  pretiige  and  prospects  of  our  profession.  The 
istor  would  go  to  the  wall,  and  his  competent  rival 
d have  scope  proportionate  to  his  desert. 

It  whose  is  to  be  the  work  ofpurilyiug  and  reforming 
erall?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  some  single-hearted 
ipion,  whom  fortime  will  some  day  raise  up  from 
igst  the  private  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ivocnto  with  unceasing  philanthropy  the  interests  ol 
profession,  and  establish  an  Act  relating  to  degrees 
:in  ? A Joseph  Locke  might  so  have  helped  us  ; bnt 
becomes  so  numerons  and  powerful  a professional 
to  wish  for  aid  without  doing  that  which  alone  can 
rve  it.  Would  not  an  association  of  some  of  the 
ng  eigineers,  surveyors,  and  architects,  in  the  first 
nco,  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  every  man 
is  concerned  in  the  mutter,  exert  such  a pressure  us 
itain  the  desired  result,  and  break  down  and  cast 
I the  formidable  barrier  of  quackery  which  threatens 
ershadow  us  ? Then  should  we  bo  placed  on  a footing 
the  older  profesBions.  M.  B. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

irratt  (Herts). — Tho  cburcli  liere  has  been 
peued  after  restoration.  The  work  has  been 
led  on  after  the  plans,  and  under  the  direc- 
of,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  contractor  was 
Edward  Youog,  late  of  St.  Alban’s.  Tho 
of  the  restoration  (exclusive  of  the  new  east 
iow,  a new  organ,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
) was  about  1,3U0J.  The  additions  to  the 
rch  consist  of  north  and  south  aisles,  partly 
ig  up  the  corners  between  the  nave  and 
isepts,  though  still  preserving  tho  ancient 
liforni  shape  of  the  church.  The  sittings 
open,  and  are  made  of  unvarnished  oak, 
r tho  model  of  some  remains  of  what  are 
posed  to  be  the  original  scats.  Accommoda- 
I is  provided  by  the  new  seats  for  ii50  persons, 
the  gain,  deducting  the  loss  of  the  gallery, 
stimated  at  seventy -five  sittings.  The  curious 
pulpit  is  retained,  and  placed  on  the  north 
I of  the  chancel.  An  east  window,  represent- 
the  Crucifixion  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord, 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 


The  porch  on  the  south  side,  which  is  new,  is  of 
open  oak  work  with  stone  and  flint  basement. 
The  aisles  are  laid  with  4-in.  black  and  rod  tiles, 
with  black  border.  There  are  altogether  six  new 
arche.s,  the  nave  opening  into  each  aisle,  and  the 
aisles  into  the  transepts  by  four  arches.  The 
west  window  of  the  church  is  Early  English, 
and  like  those  of  the  same  date  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  are  nine  new  windows.  The 
plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts,  leaving  the  roof  open  to  the  ridge. 
Tho  old  beams  of  the  roof  have  been  varnished, 
and  one  of  them  has  been  cut  in  two  and  braced 
up,  the  better  to  show  the  east  window.  The 
whole  of  the  roof  has  been  covered  with  asphalts 
and  tiled.  During  the  progress  of  the  works 
a large  portion  of  tho  north  transept  fell  in, 
carrying  thereof  with  it.  The  walls  were  found 
to  be  very  much  decayed.  A number  of  Roman 
bricks  were  brought  to  light  in  these  walls,  and 
remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  Roman  cinerary 
urns  were  found  in  the  churchyard,  confirming 
the  belief  that  a Roman  cemetery  once  existed 
on  or  close  to  the  site  of  this  church.  In  examin- 
ing portions  of  the  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
the  rector  discovered  the  remains  of  some  paint- 
ings of  the  thirteenth  century.  Over  these  were 
two  coats  of  colouring  with  texts  of  Scripture 
and  numerous  devices.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  paintings  represented  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Ascension. 
There  were  also  figures  over  the  chancel  arch. 
The  whole  of  the  church  walls  were  painted  over 
with  red  ochre,  in  festoon  or  scroll-work,  and 
with  pine-apples,  thistles,  roses,  and  leaves. 
These  were  found,  from  the  nature  of  tho  walls, 
to  be  incapable  of  restoration. 

Woodbridge. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
church  at  Melton.  The  site  agreed  upon  is  near 
the  Horse  and  Groom  Inn  on  the  road  towards 
Wilford  Bridge,  facing  Mr.  Bilby’s,  builder,  the 
land  belonging  severally  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cobbold, 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Garrod,  and  Mr.  John  Garnham. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  to  be  Early  English, 
the  edifice  to  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag,  the 
interior  to  provide  -100  sittings.  A ground  plan 
and  elevation  were  received  from  Mr.  F.  Barnes, 
of  Ipswich,  architect,  and  were  adopted,  the 
estimated  cost  being  2,8001. ; purchase  of  site, 
legal  expenses,  churchyard  wall,  architect’s 
commission,  &c.,  6001. 5 making  the  total  cost 

3.4001.  Of  this  sum  subscriptions  amounting  to 
2,9861.  13b.  lOd.  have  been  received, 

Shau'dl. — The  new  church  for  the  pariah  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  The  old  church  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  with  square  pews,  flat  ceiling, 
and  other  disfigurements  so  often  found  iu  our 
village  churches.  The  tower  is  a perpendicular 
building  and  in  a tolerably  good  state  of  pre- 
servation; this  portion  of  the  old  church  has 
been  retained.  The  new  church  consists  of  nave 
40  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  chancel  26  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in., 
and  a north  aisle  40  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in. : there  is 
also  a vestry  at  tho  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  church,  which  is  after  the  style  of  work 
prevailing  during  the  fourteenth  century,  is  built 
of  Stoney  Stanton  granite,  laid  in  regular  courses, 
with  bauds  of  Attleborough  stone : the  weather- 
ings, plinths,  &c.,  are  of  Box  Bath  stone,  the 
arches,  &c.,  of  Attleborough,  tho  tracery  and 
most  of  the  internal  dressings  of  Ancaster 
stone.  Tho  east  window  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Swinford  Lodge,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  sen.  It  is 
said  to  be  from  designs  by  tho  architect,  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London. 
Another  window  has  been  presented  by  Mrs. 
Philip  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of 
Shawell,  in  memory  of  tho  late  Mr.  Philip 
Gilbert.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  London ; and  tho  contracts 
were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Law  & Son,  of 
Lutterworth.  Tho  original  contract  was  1,5651., 
exclusive  of  warming  apparatus,  new  pinnacles, 
new  west  window  to  tower,  &c.  The  stone 
carving  was  exeented  by  Messrs.  Poole  & Son, 
of  London. 

T/wn?/ord. — The  church  here  has  been  opened 
after  restoration,  or  rebuilding,  at  a cost  of 

1.4001.  Tho  nave  has  been  rebuilt,  with  a new 
north  aisle,  in  which  has  been  incorporated  the 
old  chantry,  the  east  window  and  niches  of 
which  remain,  and  the  external  plinth  moulding 
shows  its  original  length.  In  the  gable  at  the 
east  end  is  a window,  placed  anglewise,  and 
filled  with  tracery.  An  arcade  of  four  arches 
divides  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  columns  of  which 
are  clustered,  and  have  carved  capitals.  In  the 
aisle  are  four  two-light  windows,  similar  to  the 
north  window  of  the  chantry,  which  is  itself  re- 


used. The  west  window  is  of  three  lights.  The 
windows  of  the  nave  have  been  reinserted 
in  their  old  positions.  The  south  and  east  walls 
of  the  chancel  have  not  been  re-built,  and  the 
moulded  windows  have  been  left  untouched. 
The  north  wall  is  new,  and  a vestry  and  organ 
chamber  have  been  added  on  the  north  side. 
The  walling  is  of  blue  local  stone,  in  even 
courses ; the  dressed  stone  is  from  Ham  Hill. 
The  whole  of  the  new  architectural  features  have 
been  designed  in  harmony  with  the  old  examples 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  nave  seats  are 
open,  and  of  varnished  deal.  The  east  window 
is  partially  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  tho  central  subject  being  tho 
Crucifixion,  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and 
below  this  is  the  Ascension.  In  the  tracing 
above  are  angels  bearing  crowns.  The  north 
window  will  also  bo  filled  with  stained  glass  as 
a memorial  window.  In  the  south  windows  are 
placed  some  old  fragments  of  ancient  glass 
which  were  found  in  the  end  and  other  windows. 
The  architects  employed  have  been  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  and  the  works  have  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  as  clerk 
of  works.  Tho  main  works  have  been  exeented 
by  Mr.  Hellyar,  of  Thomford,  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  Montaente ; and  the  carpenters’  work 
by  Mr.  Hull,  and  the  stone  carving  by  Mr.  S. 
Poole,  of  Westminster.  Tho  iron  altar-rail  stand- 
ards were  clone  by  Mr.  F.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 

Leewinstcr. — The  Norman  nave  of  the  Priory 
Church  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
This  part  of  the  church  bad  been  long  disused 
as  a place  of  worship,  having  fallen  into  a state 
of  decay,  and  become  so  generally  dilapidated 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  that  purpose.  A 
thorough  renovation  of  the  interior  has  been 
effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott. 

H'rac??)?/.— Tho  church  of  Langton,  after  an 
extensive  restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
nave  and  chancel  have  been  rebuilt,  the  tower 
only  being  retained,  which  a few  years  ago  was 
repaired  at  a cost  of  about  lOOt.  The  style  of 
the  new  structure  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York ; and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis,  of  Wragby.  Tho 
materials  employed  are  Duiiford  Bridge  stone, 
with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  grey  roof- 
ing tiles.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes.  The  subjects  are  the  Adoration  of  tho 
Shepherds,  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Women  and  tho  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre.  The 
scats  are  all  open. 

Gipsy  Hill. — The  chief  stone  of  Christ  Church 
has  been  laid  by  the  Yen.  J.  S.  Utterton,  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey.  The  church  is  designed  to 
accommodate  1,200  persons.  The  contract  for 
the  entire  church  was  7,193Z.,  exclusive  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  proceeded  with  on  tho  completion 
of  the  present  contract.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Giles,  of  Charing  Cross  j and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Avisa,  of  Putney.  The  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Green,  of  Westwood  Lodge, 
The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  receives  donations 
towards  this  work. 

St.  Albans. — The  church  of  St.  Michael  has 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  Scott. 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  church  in  which 
tho  remains  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  were 
interred.  St.  Michaol’s,  which  is  built  within 
the  limits  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Verulam,  con- 
sists of  a square  tower  with  an  erabattlement,  a 
nave,  a chancel,  a north  aisle,  a sacristy  on  tho 
north  side,  a chapel  on  the  south  side,  and  a 
south  porch.  Th«  tower,  which,  though  sadly  in 
need  of  repair,  has  been  left  untouched  for  want 
of  funds,  Mr.  Scott  assigns  to  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy.  There  was  originally  a 
larger  tower  than  tho  present  one,  which  was 
probably  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Tho 
object  of  most  absorbing  iuterest  in  the  church 
is,  of  course,  the  tomb  and  statue  of  him  whom 
Pope  called  truly  and  falsely,  "the  wisest, 
brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.”  Lord  Bacon’s 
monument  has  been  carefully  protected  during 
the  restoration  of  the  church , and  has  not  received 
tho  slightest  injury.  Before  its  restoration, 
St.  Michael’s  Church  had  been  long  falling  into 
ruinous  decay;  and  Mr.  Scott’s  report,  after  a 
careful  survey,  bore  testimony  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  immediate  and  thorough  renova- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Verulam  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  500i.,  and  this  having  been  followed 
by  other  contributions,  the  restoration  was  begun. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Young,  late 
of  Hertford,  builder,  and  was  completed  by 
assignees,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  G- 
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Weller,  of  Boehey  5 Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  being  tbe 
architect,  and  Mr.  Cook  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
fabric  has  been  carefully  restored  and  rendered 
safe  and  sound  in  every  part.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  especially  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  unsightly  plaster  ceilings  have 
been  removed,  leaving  the  roofs  open.  The  roof 
of  the  nave,  which  forms  a feature  in  the 
restored  church,  was  found  to  be  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  The  old  roof  of  the  chancel,  being 
rotten,  has  been  replaced  by  a new  vaulted 
roof.  The  original  roof  of  the  south  chapel  is 
retained  after  being  repaired.  The  old  gallery 
which  stood  against  the  tower  arch,  and  the 
belfry  wall,  which  intercepted  the  view  of  the 
west  window,  have  been  removed.  The  old 
family  pews  have  been  replaced  by  low  and  open 
oak  sittings.  The  church  will  therefore  accom- 
modate about  430  persons — including  children — 
whilst  the  old  pews  and  gallery  only  accommo- 
dated 350.  A rood-screen,  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  has  been  erected  after  an 
Early  English  design  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  floors 
have  been  restored  with  Godwin’s  tiles,  and 
monumental  slabs  relaid  in  their  places.  The 
space  within  the  rails  has  been  relaid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  old  south  porch,  which 
was  of  very  late  date  and  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  architecture  of  the  church,  has  been 
replaced  by  a porch  in  the  Decorated  style. 
A new  east  window,  after  the  original  design, 
has  been  inserted  j and  there  is  also  a restored 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  A 
window  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which 
for  centuries  had  been  blocked  up,  has  been 
restored.  New  Early  English  buttresses  have 
been  added  to  strengthen  the  walls.  The  church 
has  been  drained,  the  soil  around  the  exterior 
removed,  and  the  churchyard  levelled.  A new 
warming  apparatus  for  the  interior  of  the  church 
has  been  provided  at  a cost  of  about  651.  j and 
provision  has  been  made  for  lighting  with  gas  ; 
but  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  gas 
standards  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  The  total 
cost  of  restoration  will  be  about  2,3001.  In 
addition  to  another  contribution,  Mr.  H.  J.  Toul- 
min  has  made  a donation  of  2001.  to  defray  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  deal  and  oak 
sittings;  and  the  encaustic  tiles  within  the  altar 
rails  are  also  the  gift  of  that  gentleman. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 

Kettering.— The  chief  stones  of  a new  'Wesleva 
Chapel  have  been  laid  here.  The  site  is'  i 
Silver-street.  The  chapel  is  to  be  about  64  fi 
long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  sittings  will  ac 
commodate  630  persons.  The  architect  is  Mi 
G.  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  th 
builder  is  Mr.  John  Watkin,  of  Northamptor 
The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  estimated  at  2,100i 
exclusive  of  land  and  all  conveyances. 

Swindon. — The  new  Congregational  Churc 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  situate* 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Victoria-street.  Th 
style  is  Lombardic.  A wheel-window  give 
eff'ect  to  the  south  front,  which  has  three  chie 
entrances.  A tower  in  the  south-east  angle  i 
also  a prominent  feature,  and  aff’ords  entrance  t 
the  gallery.  The  original  design  showed  a spir 
on  the  tower.  The  church  is  80  ft.  long  by  47  fi 
wide,  to  seat  about  500  persons,  besides  100  i 
an  end  gallery,  and  provision  for  side-gallerie 
hereafter.  In  the  rear  are  a large  school-roon 
vestries,  and  class-room,  store  and  other  room< 
of  Swindon,  and  Mr.  Ponton,  masoi 
of  Warminster,  were  the  contractors.  The  iror 
work,  including  the  wrought  gates,  were  manu 
featured  by  Messrs.  Edwards  A Suter,  of  Swindor 
The  material  of  the  building  is  Swindon  stom 
with  dressings  of  freestone,  and  Mansfield  ston 
pillars  and  pilasters  at  the  entrances.  The  cap 
of  the  pillars  to  windows  as  well  as  doors  wer 
carved  by  Mr.  Kemm,  of  Salisbury.  The  covei 
ing  of  the  building  is  a tile  invented,  we  hea 
by  the  architect,  and  which,  we  are  told  • 
efiective.  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  was  th 
architect. 

Barnsley.— The  New  Connexion  Methodists  ( 
Barnsley  are  about  to  erect  a new  chapel  on 
site  in  Sheffield-road.  Mr.  William  Hill  . 
Leeds,  is  the  architect.  The  style  is  to  t 
Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire,  and  accommodi 
tion  will  be  provided  for  nearly  1,000  sitter 
Tbe  estimated  cost  is  about  4,00OL 

Pudsey. — The  new  Congregational  Church  hf 
been  opened.  The  cost  of  the  edifice,  with  tl 
land,  has  been  about  2,9003.  Mr.  J.  P.  Pricche 
was  the  architect.  The  church  is  built  in  tl 


form  of  a cross,  with  naves,  side  aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  organ  gallery.  The  length  is  75  ft., 
the  width  across  the  nave  is  41  ft.,  and  across 
the  transepts,  60  ft.  The  aisles  are  divided  from 
tbe  nave  by  iron  columns,  with  foliated  capitals, 
from  which  spring  wooden  arcades,  carrying  a 
moulded  curved  brace  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which 
at  the  collar  bearing  is  37  ft.  high,  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  being 
48  ft.  The  spire  at  the  junction  of  three  roads 
rises  to  the  height  of  110  ft.,  and  can  be  seen  for 
many  miles  round.  The  seats  are  open,  low, 
with  slanting  backs,  and  vary  from  33  in.  to 
36  in.  in  width ; the  accommodation,  allowing ' 
20  in.  for  each  adult,  will  be  for  700  adults.  All 
the  windows  are  glazed  with  Hartley’s  orange- 
tinted  rolled  glass  with  purple  borders.  The 
whole  of  the  walling  is  of  local  stone  in  quarry- 
faced  irregular  courses.  The  dressings  are  of 
ashlar,  from  qnarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crewe.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  in  Hightown, 
Crewe.  The  structure  will  be  of  white  and  red 
brick,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  2,0003.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Scri- 
vener & Son,  Hanley;  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Ellson,  of  Wybunbury. 


§u0lts 

The  Gas  Consumers’  Guide.  By  Wm.  Richabds, 
C.E.  London:  Spon. 

This  small  volume  contains  information  as  to 
the  management  of  gas;  the  means  of  economising 
it  ; and  as  to  burners ; a popular  description  of 
gas-meters,  with  full  pai'ticulars  for  ascertaining 
the  consumption  by  meter,  &o. ; and  also  re- 
marks on  ventilation.  The  different  subjects 
are  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  To  gas  consumers 
it  must  form  a very  useful  guide-book. 


The  Patentee’s  Manual:  being  a Treatise  on  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent.  By  James 
Johnson,  Barrister-at-law,  and  J.  H.  John- 
SON,  C.E.,  Solicitor  and  Patent  Agent.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London : 
Longmans  & Co.  1866. 

Patentees  and  inventors  will  find  this  manual 
of  great  use  in  guiding  them  to  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of  letters 
patent.  The  authors  are  thoroughly  competent, 
and  the  fact  that  the  volume  has  now  reached  a 
third  edition,  shows  that  it  is  appreciated. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment connected  with  patents  in  the  present 
edition,  and  abstracts  of  foreign  patent  laws 
placed  in  the  appendix.  The  latest  decisions  of 
the  Courts  have  been  noticed,  and  the  whole 
work  has  been  carefully  revised. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Popular  Science  Review  for  the  July 
quarter  contains  a good  practical  paper  on  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal,  by  a coal  viewer,  Mr. 
L.  Lemoran,  M.E.  The  author  regards  the  pre- 
sent excitement  on  the  coal  question  as  giving 
an  undue  importance  to  it,  and  thinks  our  coal- 
fields may  suffice  to  supply  all  our  wants  for 
many  centuries ; but  within  one  centuiy,  he 
remarks,  it  may  be  found  that  we  are  beaten  in 
our  manufactures  by  America,  because  with 
them  coal  will  be  cheap,  while  with  us  it  will  be 
dear ; and  already  there  has  been,  for  several 
years,  a slow  bnt  steady  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal  in  the  very  centres  of  production.  The 
causes  and  necessity  of  this  advance  ought  to 
bo  looked  into,  and  the  writer  of  the  paper 
desires  an  inquiry  on  the  whole  question.  As 
to  increased  consumption,  however,  he  thinks 
the  increased  cost  will  be  a natural  check  upon 
that,  as  well  as  upon  waste.  The  present  issue 
of  the  Popular  Science  Review  contains  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  Sun-force  and  Earth-force,  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  There  is  also  a specimen 
of  engraving  by  photography,  printed  by  Wood- 
bury’s rebef  process.  The  resemblance  to  a good 
photograph  is  very  close.  The  specimen  is  a por- 
trait of  Professor  Huxley. In  connexion  with 

the  coal  question  we  may  here  notice  the  July 
issue  of  the  Scientific  Review  and  Journal  of  the 
Inventors’  Institute,  which  contains  an  able  lead- 
ing article,  with  moderate  views,  on  “Our  Stores 
of  Coal,”  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Birkenhead,  D.S.C., 
F.G.S.  This  journal  contains  a good  deal  of 
well-selected  scientific  matter,  of  current  in- 


terest, including  a short  paper  by  Sir  Davit 
Brewster,  the  president  of  the  Inventors’  Insti 

tute. Fraser’s  Magazine  for  July  contains  1 

paper  titled  “ The  Site  of  tbe  National  Galler 
Reconsidered.”  Tbe  author  suggests  Kensingtoi 
Gardens  as  the  site  for  the  new  Gallery,  makiuj 
over,  on  equitable  conditions,  the  whole  of  th 
present  building  to  the  Royal  Academy,  tb 
pictures  remaining  where  they  are  till  the  ne^ 
Gallery  be  ready  for  their  reception.  Consider 
ing  that  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  judgei 
by  marketable  value,  have  for  some  years  beei 
falling  in  public  estimation,  while  the  works  o 
our  modem  painters  have  been  rising  enor 
mously,  the  writer  regards  tbe  public  conveni 
ence  as  being  especially  concerned  in  retaining 
so  highly  popular  an  exhibition  as  that  of  thi 
Royal  Academy  in  its  present  central  position 
Whereas  for  pictures  already  old,  and  which 
once  purchased,  must  remain  as  a fixture  in  th« 
smoky  atmosphere  of  London,  tbe  present  siti 
of  the  National  Gallery  is  decidedly  unsuitable 
and,  if  the  question  be  not  settled  in  favour  0: 
their  removal,  the  pictures  will  eventually  dis 
appear  altogether,  though  the  canvas  and  th« 
frames  remain.  We  should  prefer  to  have  th( 

gallery  at  South  Kensington. The  object  o: 

“A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  House  ol 
Lords,”  will  be  best  described  by  the  remaindei 
of  the  title,  which  is,  “on  tbe  manifold  Lossei 
and  Injuries  sustained  by  the  Owners  of  Ripariau 
Rights  and  Water  Privileges  through  the  Incom- 
pleteness of  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament ; 
and  on  the  extraordinary  Assumption  and  Usage 
of  the  absolute  Rights  of  Landed  Proprietors  tc 
the  Rain  or  Surl'ace  Water  falling  from  the 
Clouds  by  Water  Companies  and  others.”  The 
author  is  Mr.  M.  B.  Jackson,  C.E.  He  submits, 
amongst  other  propositions, — 

“ That,  inasmuch  as  in  many  instances  in  this  country, 
waterworks  entirely  dependent  for  their  very  existence 
upon  the  collectinBand  storing  of  rain,  or  surface  or  flood 
waters  falling  on  the  catchwater  basins,  have,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, been  constructed  without  any  express  stipulatioi 
or  proviso  for  insuring  to  the  constructors  of  such  water- 
works in  continuity  or  perpetuity  the  use  of  the  water  sc 
falling ; and  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  competent  for  the 
owners  of  tho  lands  forming  such  catchwater  basins  al 
any  moment  to  withhold  and  divert  the  surface-waters; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  by  a bold  assumption  of  rights  which 
had  no. existence,  the  jiroprietors  of  mills  and  manufac- 
tories on  streams  have  in  many  instances  secured  to  them- 
selves statutory  privileges  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  granted  and  secured  to  tbe  great  landed  proprietors 
of  tbe  catchwater  basins;  it  is  essential  that  iu  future 
legislation  the  compensation  to  tbe  Riparian  proprietors 
should  be  placed  on  its  true  basis,  and  awarded  to  those 
parties  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  can 
still  claim  and  secure  it.  For  it  is  an  undeniable  and  in- 
disputable fact,  that  there  are  large  waterworks  in  this 
country  which  are  entirely  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy  oi 
several  large  landed  proprietors;  and  notwithstanding 
that  this  is  the  case,  tho  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament 
do  not  even  provide  for  giving  any  notice  to  the  land- 
owners  from  whose  property  a supply  of  water  is  to  be 
derived,  ‘ in  the  case  of  waterworks  intended  to  be  con- 
structed for  tbe  storage  of  surface  or  flood  waters,’ 
saving  only  to  the  proprietors  of  mills  and  inaunfaclorieB 
on  the  bed  of  the  stream  draining  the  district." 

“ Routlfcdge’s  Handbook  of  Cricket.”  By 

Edmond  Rootledge.  London  : Routledgea,  Lud- 
gate-hill.  The  purpose  of  this  little  sixpenny 
handbook  is  to  supply  the  want  of  a cheap  work 
on  cricket,  and  still  further,  if  possible,  to  popu- 
larize this  truly  English  game.  Ic  is  illustrated 
by  wood-cuts,  and  is  in  all  respects  well  adapted 
to  tho  object  in  view.  Tbe  author  is  practically 
acquainted  with  the  game,  and  the  book  is  thus 

not  a mere  compilation. -The  current  number 

of  the  Social  Science  Review  contains  a reprint 
of  a valuable  paper  on  the  “ Mortality  of  Chil- 
dren,” by  Dr.  Farr. 


^iscillania. 

The  Sunderland  Extension  Paek. — An  ex- 
tension of  10  acres,  added  to  the  public  park 
of  Sunderland,  has  been  formally  opened.  The 
extension  comprises  laud  purchased  from  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company.  It  adjoins 
the  railway,  which  separates  it  from  the  old 
. park.  A piece  of  ground  has  been  reserved 
for  building  purposes,  probably  corporatuoi 
offices,  borough  museum,  Ac.  The  new  park 
has  been  carefully  laid  out,  with  an  artificial 
lake,  balnstraded  terrace,  winding  walks,  and 
shrubberies,  from  designs  by  Mr.  James  Lindsay, 
a councillor.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  10,0003. 
The  laying  out  has  added  about  1,0003.  more; 
and  for  another  1,0003.  the  Park  Committee  hope 
to  complete  an  iron  bridge  over  the  railway,  to 
join  the  new  park  with  the  old,  and  an  orna- 
mental railing  round  the  whole. 
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A Clock  for  Coventry  New  Market-hall. — 
The  Town  Council  of  Coventry  have  decided  to 
have  a public  standard  time-keeper  erected  in 
the  tower  of  their  new  Market-hall.  The  clock 
is  to  be  one  of  great  accuracy,  and  its  error  is 
not  iutended  to  exceed  one  second  a day  in  any 
week  throughout  the  year.  The  work  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Loseby. 

The  Emrankment  on  the  South  Side  or 
THE  Thames. — The  Metropolitan  Board  ofWorks 
having  been  informed  by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  the 
contractor  of  the  sonthera  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  that  tho  works  were  ready  for  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  river  frontage  opposite  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  tho  Board  have  fixed 
Saturday,  the  21fit  proximo,  for  layingthe  “ first 
stone.”  Mr.  William  Tite,  M.P.,  and  the  repre- 
sentative at  the  Board  for  the  Chelsea  district, 
has  been  named  to  perform  tho  ceremony. 

Joan  of  Arc’s  Tower. — Our  readers  are 
already  aware  that  a subscription  has  been 
started  for  the  pnrpose  of  purchasing  tho  tower 
at  Kouen,  now  in  private  hands,  in  which  Joan 
of  Arc  was  imprisoned.  The  scheme  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful,  and  the  Government 
has  promised  to  give  25, QUO  francs.  The  list 
contains  the  names  of  several  eminent  English- 
men, amongst  others  those  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
French  papers  take  this  as  a great  compliment. 
The  idea  of  purchasing  tho  tower  and  of  making 
a public  monument  of  it  is,  we  believe,  duo  to  a 
young  professor  named  Morin. 

Musical  Education. — The  Society  of  Arts 
Committee  on  Musical  Education  have  made 
their  first  report  on  the  subject.  They  consider 
that  adequate  Parliamentary  funds,  with  minis- 
terial responsibility  fur  their  expenditure,  are 
essential  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a National  Academy  of  Music  worthy  of  its 


The  New  Townhall,  Guiseley. — The  first 
stone  of  a townhall  has  been  laid  at  Guiseley. 
The  site  has  a frontage  of  108  ft.,  and  a depth  of 
99  ft.  The  length  of  the  building  is  83  fc.,  the 
width  39  ft.  The  public  hall  will  be  Go  ft.  long, 
36  ft.  wide,  27  ft.  high,  and  will  hold  SuU 
persons.  The  principal  staircase  is  to  be  2‘i'  ft. 
long  and  13  ft.  wide,  the  steps  5 ft.  C in.  wide  of 
stone.  The  ground  floor  comprises  the  public 
offices,  consisting  of  a board-room,  clerk’s  office, 
fire-engine-room,  and  a reading-room,  29  ft.  long 
and  17  ft.  wide  ; a library,  a school-room,  32  it. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide;  a class-room,  and  lavatory. 
The  cellaring  contains  boiler  and  lamp  rooms. 
The  ground-floor  rooms  are  to  be  heated  by  hot- 
water  piping.  The  masonry  is  to  bo  executed 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  district.  The  style  is 
plain  English  Gothic.  Messrs.  Freeman,  of 
Otley,  are  to  do  the  masonry ; Messrs.  Jessop  & 
Westmoreland,  of  Wortley,  the  joinery;  Mr.  A. 
R.  Kenion,  of  Yeadon,  the  plumbing;  Mr.  A. 
Firth,  of  Rawdon,  the  plastering  ; Mr.  E.  Thorn- 
ton,  Shipley,  the  slating  ; Mr.  E.  Haley,  of  Brad- 
ford, the  painting.  The  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  3,OOOi.  The  designs  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcock,  of  Bradford. 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls. — The  committee 
on  the  licensing  of  theatres  and  music  halls,  in 
their  report,  state  that  tho  present  system  of 
double  jurisdiction  under  which  theatres  are 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  music 
halls,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment, 
by  tho  Magistrates,  is  inconvenient  and  unsatis- 
factory. They  propose,  therefore,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  theLord  Chamberlain  shall  be  soorganised 
as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  licences  to  all  such 
places  of  public  entertainment  within  tho  metrO’ 
polia.  They  recommend  that  any  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment  connected  with  the  licensing  of  theatres, 
music  halls,  and  other  places  of  entertainment, 
should  render  compulsory  the  inspection  and 


object ; that  a National  Academy  should  afford  j survey  of  such  places,  as  regards  the  stability  of 
gratuitous  education  to  a limited  number  of  per-  ' structure,  due  security  against  fire,  ventilation, 
sons  having  great  musical  gifts,  who  would  * facility  of  ingress  and  egress.  They  are  of 
engage  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  service  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  prevent  music 
the  public  as  professors  of  the  art  of  music ; and  , tails  from  giving  theatrical  entertainments, 
that  the  form  in  which  Parliamentary  assistance  < Ttey  are  of  opinion  that  decisions  of  the  Lord 
could  be  best  afforded  would  be  by  scholarships  J Chamberlain  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
given  in  open  competition;  that  besides  the  | the  Home  Secretary,  as  far  as  tho  original  grant- 
: training  of  free  scholars,  the  Academy  should  be  ^ of  licences  is  conceraed.  In  the  country  the 
open  to  the  public  at  large  on  the  payment  of,  licensing  of  a new  theatre  should  bo  by  the  Lord 
adequate  fees ; and  that  tho  Society  of  Arts  : Chamberlain  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  tho 
should  establish  a limited  number  of  scholar-  j Magistrates  ; but  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
ships.  The  Committee  consider  that,  before  . the  Magistrates,  both  as  regards  tho  renewal  of 
Parliament  can  be  asked  to  increase  its  present  | Hcences  and  as  regards  regulations,  should  con- 
;vote  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  i tinue  in  force. 

Academy  ehould  provide,  through  the  voluntary  the  Aetisans'  DuELLmas  AA-D  Puuuic  Health 
public,  permanent  and  suitable  pre-  jjiLLS.-Mr.  Walpole,  the  new  Homo  Secretary, 
mises.  ossessing  all  requisite  faodities  for  prao.  „„^i,,.a  a deputation  recently  in  reterenoe  fo 
tice  and  Study ; and  that  a site  might  be  apnlied  *v,e.  ti-ii  *1,  a pc-a  m ii. 

r.  _ L - A r-  “a  a these  Bills,  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone. 

lor  from  the  Kensington  Gore  estate.  Everv  ti.  • * j j u It  t - nf  x> 

isao-  * • „ A-  ° av  a 1 /■.  y i It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Harvey  Lewis,  M.P., 

leiiort  m the  meantime,  they  suggest,  should  be  i i • a 1 r iir  nu  i u 1 j 

A .q  ~ A .?  es  “ ’ o I and  consisted  of  Mr.  Chubb,  Mr.  Poland, 

;rottld"Lthl1r".‘°  Dr.  Kiohardson_._Mr, Tavener,  Mr.  Tyler,  llr! 


;action  and  establish  an  effective  system  of 
.responsible  administration. 

‘“Lord  Derby’s  Workshops.’ — We  hasten  to 
rectify  a remarkable  omission  in  tho  account  of 
tliese  spacious  premises  in  the  Builder.  No 
imention  is  made  of  the  elaborate  piece  of 
Cabinet  work,  long  in  preparation,  which  the 
lindefatigable  proprietor  has  at  last  succeeded  ii 
completing ; and  although  tho  ‘ Joiners’  shop  ’ is 
.noticed,  not  a word  is  said  about  the  curious 
specimen  of  inlay,  known  to  have  been  designed, 
lin  which  the  initials  of  the  principal  operatives, 
B.  Disraeli,  E.  H.  Stanley, &c.,  were  to  have  grace- 
fully blended  with  those  of  some  of  the  leading 
imployds  of  a rival  firm  that  has  recently  retired 
from  business.  Wo  are  authorised  to  state  that 
itbe  Derby  Workshops  are  now  removed  to  a more 
eligible  situation  in  Downing-street,  S.W.,  where 
ithe  proprietor  hopes,  by  a strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, the  use  of  none  but  the  best  materials,  and  a 

dueregardtoeconomy,to  merit  a renewal  of  patro- 
nage and  support.  (Treasury)  Benches  re-covered 
land  Woolsacks  re-seated.  Households  supplied. 
Borne  novel  designs  in  Secretaries.  A stock  of 
■new  Boards  on  hand.  Cabinets  turned  out  at 
the  shortest  notice.  Experienced  workmen  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  attend  to  Bust- 
pDga.  Plans  for  a Bankruptcy  Court  and  an 
'improved  Pauper  Infirmary  will  shortly  be  sub- 
imitted  to  public  inspection  at  the  Offices  close 
to  Westminster  Bridge.  Estimates  given.  Ac- 
tconnts  rendered  quarterly.  No  connexion  with 
«ny  other  firm.  Clerk  of  the  Works,  J.  Manners. 
The  India  Branch  is  carried  on  in  Cranborne- 
alley.  N.B.  The  Jobbing  Business,  formerly 
•carried  on  by  this  party,  will  be  discontinued. 
D.S.  Some  Seats  wanted.” — Punch.  j 


Harlowe,  and  Mr.  Surridge,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Greenwell,  vestry  clerk,  and  Dr. 

Whitmore,  medical  officer  ofhealth.  Mr.  Chubb 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Bill,  there  were  several 
clauses  which,  if  carried,  would  be  very  iuipor- 
taut  to  the  metropolis  generally.  By  these 
clauses  the  whole  authority  was  vested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  while  the  vestries, 
who  were  called  upon  to  incur  the  odium  of 
raising  the  rates,  were  to  have  no  authority  in 
the  matter  whatever.  By  this  Bill  the  medical 
officer’s  report  would  enable  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  erect  dwellings  and  pay  the  expense  by 
taxing  the  ratepayers  another  3d.  in  the  pound. 

Although  this  Bill  had  been  considered  by  a 
select  committee,  no  time  had  been  afibrded  the 
metropolis  for  considering  the  scheme.  The 
object  of  the  deputation  was  postponement  of 
the  Bills  to  next  session.  Dr.  Richardson  drew 
attention  to  tho  Public  Health  Bill,  the  general 
principles  of  which  the  vestry  very  much  ap- 
proved, and  stated  there  were  several  most 
beneficial  clauses  introduced  in  it,  but  there  were 
two  to  which  tho  vestry  took  very  strong  excep- 
tion— namely,  the  20th  and  27lh  clauses.  Mr. 

Walpole  said  that,  however  well  the  present 
system  had  worked  in  some  places  in  the  metro- 
polis, there  were  instances  in  which  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  nuisances. 

It  might,  therefore,  require  some  remedy,  so 
that  the  nuisances  might  be  dealt  with  where 
local  authorities  neglected  to  perform  their  duty. 

He  would  not  be  prepared,  and  the  deputation 
would  not  expect  him,  to  give  any  decided 

opinion  on  the  subject  that  had  been  brought  be-  aaaaa.aaaa  ^.aaaava.  ..acaavo  uv 
fore  him,  but  it  should  receive  his  best  attention.  J erected  in  Hyde  Park. 


On  the  Stability  of  Domes. — A valuable 
paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A., 
has  been  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  will  be 
fonnd  printed  in  the  octavo  ” Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,”  Nos.  84  and  85. 

Youths’  Christian  Association  and  Home. — 
The  sixth  annual  report  of  this  Association  has 
been  issued.  The  object  in  view  is  to  ameliorate 
the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen, 
engaged  in  houses  of  business ; and,  provided 
the  conductors  01  Buch  establishments  do  not 
overdo  their  work,  much  good  may  bo  eliecled 
by  them,  more  particularly  amongst  youths  from 
the  country  sent  to  London  as  apprentices  in 
houses  of  business.  The  report  states  that  140 
lads  have  been  received  into  the  Home,  and  that 
since  last  report  seventeen  youths  have  been 
admitted.  Each  youth  pays  2s.  per  week  for 
lodging,  which  charge  includes  admission  into 
the  reading-room,  classes,  lectures,  addresses, 
library,  and  to  other  privileges  of  the  institution. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  those  who  lodge  in  the 
Homo  should  board  there,  or  that  those  who 
board  there  should  do  so  altogether,  lodging  and 
partial  board  being  furnished  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  resident.  Breakfast,  3d. ; 
dinner,  7d. ; tea,  3d. ; supper,  Id.  The  indis- 
pensable requirement  is  a recommendatory  letter 
from  a minister,  and  the  chief  restriction  en- 
forced is,  that  the  Home  being  closed  daily  at 
half-past  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
be  absent  after  that  hour  (unless  detained  by 
business)  without  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  manager. 

Monumental.  — In  addition  to  the  Irish 
memorial  to  tho  late  Earl  of  Carlialo  in  Dublin, 
and  the  one  to  bo  erected  on  the  Welbum  Banks, 
near  Malton,  certain  admirers  have  resolved  to 
subscribe  privately  for  the  erection  of  a Carlisle 
memorial  chapel  at  the  Castle  Howard  Reforma- 
tory, near  Malton. Mr.  T.  Thornycroft  has 

been  selected  to  execute  the  statue  in  honour  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  to  be  erected  at 
Chester.  At  a meeting  of  the  committee 
aj^ointed  for  superintending  the  erection,  Mr. 
Thornycroft  uncovered  a statuette  as  a miniature 
model,  representing  the  figure  of  the  Marquis  in 
his  robes  as  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  Mr.  Thomy- 
crofc  stated  that  the  statue  would  be  cutout  of  a 
block  of  Sicilian  marble,  from  the  Carrara 
quarries  ; in  colour  white,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
blue  ; that  the  height  of  the  figure  would  be 
about  11  ft.  Mr.  Thornycroft  asked  for  two 
years  to  complete  the  work. A site  at  Liver- 

pool for  the  Albert  Statue  has  been  at  length 
decided  upon.  The  spot  selected  is  the  south 
end  of  the  carriage  drive  in  front  of  St.  George’s 
Hall.  When  occasion  shall  arise,  there  will  bo 
a site  at  the  north  end  of  the  drive  for  a corre- 
sponding statue  of  the  Queen.  A model  of 
the  Gladstone  Statue  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Rome,  for  execution. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  his  robes  of  office  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  general  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  older  than  the  original. 

Metropolitan  Free  Drinking  Fountains 
Association. — Tho  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  has  been  held  in  St.  James’s  Hall, — 
Earl  Grosvenor  in  the  chair.  The  necessity  for 
this  society  may  be  judged  from  tho  fact  that 
more  than  300,000  people  are  estimated  to  drink 
daily  in  the  summer  at  the  140  fountains  already 
erected  in  London,  many  of  whom  are  working 
men  who  would  otherwise  resort  to  the  public- 
house  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  association 
thus  prevents  many  of  the  industrial  classes 
from  contracting  habits  of  intemperance.  All 
tflie  fountains  which  are  under  the  care  of  the 
association  are  kept  fully  supplied  with  water, 
and  qualified  workmen  are  employed  to  visit  and 
repair  them.  The  committee  have  expended  all 
their  funds,  and  yet  there  are  entire  parishes 
densely  populated  without  a single  fouutain. 
They  are  now  compelled  to  delay  responding  to 
applications  which  have  been  received  from 
vai'ious  parts  of  London  for  want  of  funds,  with- 
out which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  sus- 
tain and  extend  the  sanitary  and  benevolent 
objects  of  the  association.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining the  fountains  at  present  under  the  charge 
of  the  society  is  1,OOOL,  which  is  provided  for 
by  annual  subscriptions.  All  donations  received 
in  future  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  new 
fountains.  A lady  and  an  Indian  prince,  whose 
names  were  withheld,  have  contributed  1,0001. 
each  in  aid  of  tho  objects  of  the  society.  The 
Indian  prince  wishes  to  have  a drinking-fountain 
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Central  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — At 
a meeting  of  tlie  committee,  on  the  12th  instant, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  designs  of  the  late  Captain 
Fowke  should  be  carried  out  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Scott,  K.E. ; and  the  president  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  (Mr.  J.  Fowler),  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  Mr.  Redgrave,  B.A. ; Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  agreed  to  act 
as  advisers  for  the  building  of  the  hall. 

Institute  of  Architects. — It  Las  been  de- 
termined to  appoint  a secretary,  who  shall  be 
paid  such  a salary  (250Z.  per  annum)  as  would 
command  his  entire  and  efficient  services,  to 
relieve  the  honorary  secretaries  of  all  burden- 
some routine  duties  ; and  in  addition,  to  engage 
the  services  of  a clerk,  as  an  assistant  to  the 
above  paid  officer,  at  the  salary  of  501.  per 
annum.  The  duties  of  the  librarian  are  to  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  duties  of  the  library 
and  the  collection,  at  a salary  of  701.  per 
annum. 

Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. — The 
season  is  drawing  fast  to  a close,  next  week 
being  the  last  ; nevertheless,  the  revival  of 
Mozart’s  “ Nozze  di  Figaro”  is  promised.  Ricci’s 
" Crispino  e la  Comare”  has  been  produced  with 
great  success,  Madlle.  Patti,  of  course,  taking 
the  greater  share  of  the  applause.  Madlle.  Lucca 
delighted  her  public  on  Thursday  night  with 
parts  of  three  of  the  operas  in  which  she  sings 
best,  “Faust,”  “ Fra  Dinvolo,”  and  “ Lea  Hugue- 
nots.” “L’Etoile  duNord”  will  be  performed 
on  the  25th. 

Employers  and  Employed. — The  members  of 
Messrs.  Cox  & Wyman’s  establishment  dined 
together  on  Saturday  last,  at  Highbury  Bam 
Tavern.  Mr.  Wyman,  the  head  of  the  firm,  pre- 
sided; and,  with  his  sons,  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (authors,  publishers,  and 
others)  connected  with  him,  including  Dr.  Chas. 
Mackay,  Colonel  Ward,  Mr.  Routledge,  Mr. 
Reddio,  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Figgins,  the  editors  of  the 
London  Revieiv,  PnbUc  Opinion,  the  Builder,  &o. 
The  dinner  was  admirably  managed;  some  ex- 
cellent speeches  were  made ; and  glees,  songs, 
and  recitations,  all  by  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  some  of  them  original  compositions, 
were  executed  with  great  ability  and  effect. 
About  120  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  several 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  house  nearly  half 
a century. 

Marylebone. — Dr.  Whitmore’s  monthly  report 
shows  that  the  average  annual  death-rate  of  the 
quarter,  allowing  for  increase  of  population,  was 
the  same  as  the  death-rate  of  the  previous 
quarter,  viz.,  26'6  per  thousand  persons  living 
in  the  parish,  but  it  exceeded  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
3'6  per  thousand.  Since  the  4th  of  June  house- 
to-house  inspection  has  been  in  operation,  and 
the  results  so  far  are  eminently  satisfactory ; 
first,  because  various  nuisances  are  discovered 
and  promptly  removed,  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  brought  to  light ; and  next 
because  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the 
localities  where  sanitai-y  defects  are  greatest, 
will  bo  of  value  in  directing  future  sanitary 
efforts  should  an  epidemic  of  any  kind  appear 
amongst  ns. 

Atmospheric  Resistance  to  Railway  Car- 
riages.— One  of  our  American  contemporaries 
states  that,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  S.  R.  Calthorp  demonstrated 
by  experiment  the  value  of  an  invention  by  which 
atmospheric  resistance  to  railway  trains  may  be 
to  a certain  extent  avoided.  Bodies  of  various 
shapes  were  fastened  to  the  end  of  a horizontal 
arm,  which  was  made  to  revolve  in  a circle  of 
50  ft.  circumference  by  a nniform  motive  power. 
A pendulum  beating  half-seconds  with  a strong 
tick  gave  the  audience  a measure  of  the  rates  of 
speed  at  which  these  bodies  made  ten  revolu- 
tions. Two  pasteboard  models,  the  one  repre- 
senting a railway  train  of  the  usual  shape,  and 
the  other  representing  a train  of  Mr.  Calthorp’s 
improved  construction,  made  eighteen  revolu- 
tions, the  former  in  sixty  beats  and  the  latter  in 
forty-eight  beats,  equivalent  to  the  rates  of 
12'97  and  15  84  miles  per  hour.  The  members 
of  the  society  were  reminded  that  the  atmo- 
spheric resistance  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  as  its 
cube  5 so  that  tho  importance  of  applying  the 
principle  illustrated  is  much  greater  at  high 
than  at  low  rates  of  speed. 


Clapham  SuRVEYORsnip. — The  Clapham  Local 
Committee  recommended  Messrs.  Lacey,  H. 
Malcolm  Ramsay,  and  Lynch  to  the  Board  for 
the  appointment  of  the  snrveyorship  of  Clapham, 
and  the  first-named  gentleman  was  unanimously 
elected.  There  were  forty-five  candidates. 


For  new  Infants'  School,  Orkney-strept,  Battersea  Park, 
for  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  Mr.  Bennett  Hays,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Jackson  it  Shaw  £l,26o  0 0 

Nicholson  i Sons 1,280  0 0 

Forrest  1,271  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers l,13i  0 0 

Bass 1,0S8  0 0 


The  National  Gallery  Question.  — Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  gave  notice  recently  in  the 
Commons  that,  upon  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee  of  supply,  he  would  move  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  House,  it  was  desirable  that  a 
new  National  Gallery  should  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  Burlington  House  Gardens. 

Value  of  a House  in  Eaton-square. — The 
house,  No.  83,  Eaton-square,  the  property  of  the 
late  Dowager  Lady  Truro,  a corner  house,  erected 
by  Mr.  T.  Cabitt,  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
together  with  coachhouse  and  stabling  at  the 
rear  in  Eaton-mews  North,  the  whole  held  for 
nearly  fifty-eight  years,  at  a peppercorn  rent,  on 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  estate,  was  last 
week  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  W.  Moxon,  for  the 
sum  of  19,6001.  The  purchaser  was  required  to 
take,  by  valuation,  the  chimney,  pier,  and  other 
glasses,  and  reflecting  panels,  the  large  paintings, 
on  the  staircase  and  dining-room,  and  all  usual 
tenant’s  fixtures. 

Incorporated  University  Life  Assurance 
Society. — The  directors  of  this  society  report 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Willich,  who  was  secre- 
tary from  the  commencement  of  the  society 
in  1825,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  actnary. 
The  directors  have  granted  to  him  a pension  of 
8001.  a-year  for  life,  and  voted  him  a sum  of! 
500L  They  also  state  that  Mr.  Wray  has  resigned  ' 
bis  appointment  as  resident  director,  and  recom- 
mend that  a pension  of  l.OOOZ.  a-year  be  granted 
to  him  for  life,  with  liberty,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  house,  No.  6,  Suffolk- 
place.  Pall-mall,  in  which  he  now  resides  (so 
long  as  the  society  retains  the  same),  with  his 
present  salary  and  allowances;  such  pension  of 
1,0001.  a-year  to  commence  from  the  time  of  his 
ceasing  to  reside  in  such  bouse. 

The  West  London  School  of  Art.  — With 
the  permission  of  the  Lords’  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  a conx'ersazione  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  West  London  School  of  Art,  in  Great 
Portland-street,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  on  which  occasion  an  instrumental  concert 
was  given  by  the  well-known  “ Wandering  Mins- 
trels.” The  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton  acted  as 
conductor,  and  also  played  a solo  on  the  violin 
with  great  skill  and  feeling.  The  whole  per- 
formance, including  some  songs  by  Mr.  Bentbam, 
•as  deservedly  admired  and  applauded.  The 
West  London  School  of  Art,  with  Mr.  C.  Mac- 
donald Clarke  as  master,  has  been  doing  its 
work  well,  but  falling  gradually  into  debt.  Wo 
may  hope  that  something  was  done  on  Wednes- 
day night  to  lessen  this,  and  we  would  ask  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wealthy  district  in  which  it 
operates,  to  inquire  into  its  working,  and  give 
their  assistance  for  a time. 


For  new  church  at  Aughton,  i 
Haj,  architects ; — 

Homo  

Slatban  

■\Yell9  ... 

Mullins  

'Westiuorelaud 

Tates  

Harris 


r Ormskirk.  Messrs. 
£7,050  0 0 


6,401 
6,243  0 0 
6.190  0 0 
6,777  0 0 


For  works  in  restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Grim- 
stone.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect ; — 

Morrison  £946  0 0 

Blundell  . 938  0 0 

Bussell  , 902  0 0 

Johnson 874  0 0 

Weaver  & Wintnell  869  0 0 

Barnes  849  0 0 

Fast 736  0 0 


For  works  in  six  houses,  &c.,  at  Kettering,  Northamp- 
tonshire. Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson,  architect : — 

Houte$. 

Buswell  & Henson  £1,660  0 0 

Wilson  & Bullin  1,499  0 0 

Watkin  1,470  0 0 

Setcerage  and  Eoad$, 

Mash  & Margotts  £417  0 0 

WUson  S Bullin 355  0 0 


For  works  at  Somerby  House,  Leicestershire.  Mr. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  architect 

Russell  £895  0 0 

Johnson 836  0 0 

Morrison  816  0 0 

Barnes  & Weaver  760  H 0 

Fast . 760  0 0 

Halliday  & Cane 749  0 0 

For  House  at  Eunwortb,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Pollock.  Mr. 

E.  J.  Kelly,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Crawley  ; — 

Wright  22,774  0 0 

Mansfield  & Price  2,670  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 2,610  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 2,435  0 0 

Cowland 2,320  0 0 

Simpson  i Son 2,220  0 0 


For  hopse  at  Hanworth  for  General  Harry  Rivers. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Kelly,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
Crawley:— 

Mansfield  & Price  £3,163  0 0 

Cowland 2,914  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 3,164  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 2,988  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 2,83J  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  premises,  21,  Cornhill,  for  Messrs. 
Samuel  Montague  & Co.  Mr.  N,  8.  Joseph,  archi- 
tect : — 

HiU&Keddell £3,372  0 0 

Conder 3,354  0 0 

Axlord...  3,160  0 0 

King  Hi  Sons 3,140  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 3,125  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 3,(i90  0 0 

Brass  3,069  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,94i  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,797  0 0 


For  hnilding  six  houses  in  Heygate-street,  Walworth- 
road,  Newington,  and  alterations  to  the  Surrey  Taber- 
nacle. Mr.  George  Elkington,  architect ; — 

Houses.  Alterations. 

Wood  & Munn  £3,480  0 0 ...£135  0 0 

Kent  2,985  0 0 ...  95  0 0 

Tarrant 2,370  0 0 ...  106  0 0 

Eustace  (accepted)  2,345  0 0 ...  98  0 0 


TENDEES 

For  a dwelling-house  in  Parker-street,  Westminster, 
and  alterations  to  house  No.  11,  Prince's-street,  adjoin- 
ing, for  Mr.  Hewitt.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect 

Foster £479  7 0 

Carter  & Son  346  0 0 

Tyler  339  0 0 

King  & Son  331  0 0 

Mills  & Son  322  4 0 


For  the  construction  of  sewers  in  the  Earl’s  Co'urt- 
road  and  Richmond. road,  to  be  done  for  theYestryof 
Kensington,  under  the  supervision  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
James  Broadbridge 

Brewer  & Steggles  £3,950  0 0 

Wainwright  3,500  0 0 

Williams 3,360  0 0 

Thirst  2,600  0 0 

Moxon  & Co 2,600  0 0 

Carter 2,585  0 0 

W'alker  2,565  0 0 

Whittick 2,556  0 0 

Wigmore  (accepted)  2,275  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Red  Lion  Tavern,  City-road,  for 
Mr.  J.  T.  Potter.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

Credit  old  materials. 

Sabey  & Son £454  0 0 ...  — 

Steed  435  0 0 ...  £11  0 0 

Williams  425  0 0 ...  25  0 0 

Jenkin  (accepted)  ...  360  10  0 ...  7 0 0 


For  erecting  coach-house,  stabling,  and  laundry  for 
General  Sir  John  Aitchison,  K.C.B.,  Devonshire-place. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect:— 

Perkins  (accepted) £473  0 0 


Nightingale  £758  0 0 


For  work  at  Haokney-road,  for  Mr.  Roberts,  printer. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bumell,  architect : — 

Main  Building.  Back  Building, 

Wood £1,959  0 0 ...£576  0 0 

Maaers 1,83U  0 0 ...  702  0 0 

Perry 1,755  0 0 ...  615  0 0 

Scrivener  & White...  1,637  0 0 ...  543  0 0 

Gaxnhain 1,497  0 0 ...  496  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house  No.  14,  west  side  Bcthnal-green, 
for  Mr.  R.  Brookes.  Messrs,  T.  & W.  Stone,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Hewett  £62-5  0 0 

Sergeant 695  0 0 

Forrest  697  0 0 

Higgs 667  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations,  &c.,  to  Horse  Shoe  and  Mag- 
pie, Bedford-street,  Red  Lion-square.  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs, 
architect : — 

Bishop  & Co £667  0 0 

Gadsby  628  0 0 

Walker  699  0 0 

Langmead&Way  687  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  shoos,  in  Bermondsey  New- 
road,  for  Mr.  Hobbs.  Messrs.  Dean  & Slielfield,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrubsoio: — 

Lott £1,680  0 0 

Shapley  & Webster 1,755  0 0 

Cbutter  1,640  0 0 

Wills  (accepted) 1,617  0 0 

For  bnilding  residences  at  Sheen,  for  Messrs.  Gadsden, 
Ellis,  & Co. 

Cubitt £4,850  0 0 

Seal  ....  4,259  0 0 

Godden  & Webb 3,850  0 0 

Donkley 3,723  0 0 

Smith  3,426  0 0 

Nightingale  3,271  0 0 

■ Sims 3,000  0 0 

Carless 2,936  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a tavom  at  Stroud  Green-lane, 
lornsey,  for  Mr.  Fraaeia  Ayaon.  Mr.  Richard  Gorer, 
irchitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrusole  ; — 

Johnson  £1,700  0 0 

"Wilkinson  &,  Co 1,690  0 0 

KeUy  , 1,627  0 0 

NiRhtingdle  1,.57.5  0 0 

Falmer  1,500  0 0 

Jones  (accepted) l,25ji  0 0 

For  additions  to  Chortsey  Union, 
urchitect 

Ruilding 
Works. 

Kightingale  £571  0 0 

Hunt  Si  Son  6-i7  0 0 

Oader  & Sou 511  0 0 

Kniglit  & Son  518  0 0 

Tender  by  a local  Plumber  — 


)r  paintiug  at  1 
5'ightingale 


For  building  houses  at  Erith,  for  Mr.  Herbert 
'ord : — 

Mr.  Hull’s  Mr.  Hartric 
House.  House. 

Johnson £2,815  0 0 £2,133  0 

"West  2,700  0 0 2,100  0 

Rawlins 2,658  0 0 2,395  0 

Henshaw  2, -158  0 0 2,230  ' 

Francis 2,200  0 ’ 

Blofield — 

Nightingale 2,117  0 

Johnstone 2,10 


2,019  0 
2,200  0 
1,937  0 
1,900 


Palmer  2,025  0 0 2,000  0 


For  the  erection  of  a rilla  residence  next  33,  Carlton- 
'oad,  Kilburn,  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith.  Mr.  Todd, 
ircbitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  New  & Cumings 
Eveleigb £2,567  19  " 


handbook;  — IKELAND. 

870. 12s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  & SOUTH  WALES, 

Haps.  2 7ol8.  post  8\'0. 129. 


PhiUips  & Son 

Crasweller 

Loiigmire  & Burge 
Ebbs  & Sons 


3,103  0 0 


“Four  Houses." — In  the  list  of  Tenders  inserted  in 
iho  Builder  last  week,  for  the  erection  of  four  houses  on 
io  estate  of  the  London  Bridge  Land  Company  our 
kmount  should  be  £13,673,  not  £16,673.— Geo.  Tkollope 
t Soifs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  W.  J.— 8.  i Sod.— H.  M.  It.— K,  & Soni.— K.  H.  B.— N.  8.  J.- 
1. 1S.-B,  aw.-X  BL-C.  B.  P.-a.  D.— L.  4,W.-E.  A.-B  K.-M.— 
L.  B.— W.  H.  K.— W.  F.  P.-N.-U&Cn.-0.  P.-E.  C.E— J.  M- 
I.  ■W.-G.  4 8.  C.-B.  B.-T.  D.  {■ipparenlly  not  recolveJ. 

WdrsM,  •'  Editor  j"  not  any  ludirldnal). 

We  are  ouin^^eUed  to  decline  pointing  out  Books  and  giylng 

AU  (tateinents  of  facta,  lleU  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
and  ttddreaa  of  the  aender.DOt  neceasarUy  furpnblii 
NuEE.— The  reeponslbUlty  of  aigned  articlea,  and  papers  : 
embUe  tueetlnga,  reata,  of  cuurae,  with  the  anthon. 


Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
veek's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m„ 
m THURSDAY. 


HANDBOOK-SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  £KOLAf(D.  Illuatrationa.  2 cola,  poat  870.  2 

HANDBOOK  — EASTERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  ENGLAND,  llluatratioua.  Post  8vo,  Ida. 

HANDBOOK  — WESTERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  ENGLAND.  Illu»iralion«.  Post  Seo.  16«. 

JOHN  MOfiP-AT,  Alteinarle-atreet. 

ITHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  CCXXXIX.  1>  published  THIS  DAY. 

CON-1  ENTS. 

L PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

II.  THE  HHGUKNOTS  AT  THE  GALLEYS. 

III.  IRON  AND  STEEL 

IV,  REYNOLDS  AND  HIS  lIMKS— CONCLHSION. 

V.  MR.  4 MRS-  BAKER’S  AFRICAN  TRAVELS. 

VI  KEBLE-B  LIFE  OP  BISHOP  WILSON. 

VALUE  OP  INDIA  TO  ENGLAND. 

r.  JAMAICA. 

:.  CHANOK  OF  MINISTRY. 

JOHN  MURR-VY,  Albemarle-atreet. 


[Advertisements.] 

The  bath  STONE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
laving  opened  new  Quarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box, 
Sromid,  Corsham  Down,  Farleigh,  and  Combe 
Down. — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
ruCKER,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
L W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  olook-making,  at 
ihe  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
lurniah  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
fistimatea  and  Spec^cationa  of  every  descrip. 
lion,  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
imd  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
)f  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Olocks  post  free  for  one  scamp.  Watch  and 
Olock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
.S.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
^eat  ciook  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Establish^  1749. 


TIHE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.— To  the 

1 ARCaiTEClDRAL  PROFESSION.— Meaara,  COX  & WYMAN 
axecoffl  every  deacrliii ion  of  PUlNrlNG  ti*  vhe  beet  manner,  with 
i>romplrira.'>  and  punctuality,  and  at  moderate  chargee.— COX  A 
itFYMAN,  Oriental,  CUiaaionl,  Fine-Art,  and  General  Piluteia,  74-75, 
iireat  Vueeu-atieet,  Linooln’e-lnn-arlda,  W.C. 


'POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

72  Piatee,  wiih  Letter-preas  and  uiimvroua  Wood-cuts,  price 
i6».  or  30a.  when  ordered  direct  from  the  Author. 

" A Taluabte  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  art-decoiatloB.”— Civil 
and  ATChltecU'  Joumui. 

L Loudon;  Puhlbihcd  by  the  Author.  190.  Hampstead-road,  N W. 

ABCHITECrUBAI.  BOOKS. 

Jujt  out  for  July, 

Bradley  thumas  batsford’s 

CATALOGUE  of  New  and  Second-hand  ENGLISH  and 
fOKBIGN  BOOKS,  relating  to  Architecture.  Building,  Ornament, 
Ue  Fine  Arts.  sc.  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  BhlpbuUdlug, 
iChemiitry,  Qrol-igy,  MclallurRy,  Mining.  &■:. 

IBRADLKV  THOMAS  BATSPOBU,  92,  High  Bolbom,  London.  W.C. 

Now  ready. 

The  useful  weather  guide  for 

FAKMKKS.  GARDENERS.  BAILORS,  Ac.  Six  copies  sent 
free  by  poat  on  receipt  of  two  penny  aUmpa,— Addieaa.  T.  EOBKBTS 
t2  CO.  8,  Creue-court,  Fleot-atrect,  London. 


This  d-ay  ii  published, 

pvESIGNS  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

\J  ByJOHNSTARFORTH.Arohlleot. 

Comprising  Penpectlve  Vleae,  Elevatione,  Ground  Plans,  8 
and  Timber  Details,  and  Ceilings.  40  Plates,  royal  4to.  beautifully 
engraved  on  copper,  with  descriptions,  Price  29t.  bound  In  cloth 
II. 

By  the  Same, 

VILLA  RESIDENCES  and  FARM  ARCHI- 

TSCTURE  ; a Series  of  Dealgua  for  Villas,  Form-houaea  and  Faru 
ateadlnfis.  Foetota'  Uouaaa,  and  Labourers'  ColCagea,  102  Plate 
royal  4to.  euuraved  on  copper,  with  descriptions.  Price  31,  17a.  d 
bound  In  cloth. 

|W.  BI.ACKWOOD  4 SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TO  ENGINEERS  and  OTHERS.— Surveys, 

Levels,  and  Plans  of  Railway  and  other  Works,  undertaken  by 
Contract  or  otherwise,  by  Mea«ra.  HOOPER  4 CORPE,  Surveyors,  Id, 
Nicholos-Iaue,  Caniiou-atreet,  E.C.  Referencee  to  englueeis. 

RCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE.— 


JAMES  FORSYTH, 

8,  EDWARD-8TREKT.  HAMP8TEAD-ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

A RCHITECT  and  consulting  SURVEYOR. 

/a  Bills  of  quantities  accurately  prepar^,  works  measured  np, 
builders' accounts  adjusted.  Hallway  couiptmaatlon  claims  arranged. 
OFFICES,  1.  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  K.O. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 

COLOURED.  In  a euperiar  manner,  and  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  PREPARED,  from  rongh  sketches  or  otherwiae.- Apply 
to  Q.  R.  0.  30,  Gnilfurd-alreet,  W.C.  late  of  43.  Bedford-row. 

R.  WILLIAM  STUART  OANSDELL, 

ABCeiTECTUEAL  ARTIST,  preparet  for  the  Profession- 
Academy  Pictures,  I X-audscape  Views, 

Colupeiitiou  Designs,  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24.  Winchester-street,  S.W. 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.- An 

L OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  the  CARPENTER- 
ING and  JOINING,  4c.  A small  premium  reqaired.— Apply  to 
A.  HALL,  Avery-row,  Now  Bond-street,  W. 

rpwo 

_ TURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN  required  In  the  country.  If 
loiongbly  versed  in  perspective  will  be  preferred. — Address,  M. 
Box  4iJ,  Poat-olDca,  Bradford. 

WJ  ANTED,  by  a Builder  and  Contractor,  a 

Vs  tboroeghly  eltlcleut  ESTIMATING.  MEASURING,  and 
GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERK.  None  but  fully  compoleut  persons 
with  good  references  will  be  treated  with.- Address,  with  age,  salary, 
and  all  particulars,  to  E.  S,  II,  Oakley -square,  Chehiea. 

WANTED,  a first-rate  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  to  Superintend  Portion  of  a Town  Eugiiieeting 
Work, — Address,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and  where  last  engaged, 
to  Mr.  H,  O,  HAYWOOD,  10,  Old  Jewry-chainbers. 

ANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN 

and  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR.  One  with  a knowledge  at 
ylug  and  levelling  preferred.- Address,  stating  salary  reiinired, 
4u.  ALPHA,  68,  Great  Euuell-street,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a first-class  BRICKLAYER,  to 

V V take  the  Labour  of  a Job  at  Eotherhlthe. — Apply  to  THOS. 
Nash,  Bmluer,  Leutber-laue,  Uulburn. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man,  accustomed  to 

Ibe  LEAD.  COLOUR,  anu  GLASS  TRADE,  and  who  can 
drive  a burse.— Address,  with  salary  expected  and  reterence,  6.  T. 
No.  11,  Srunswick-street,  Poplar. 

ANTED,  a PAINTER.  Must  be  able  to 

' plain  writing,  and  make  biiuself  generally  useful.  Hunra 
- - .—Apply  at  H.  POUND  4 SON'S,  81,  Leadenbali- 

PAPEEUANGEKS. 

YV?" ANTED  immediately,  for  a constancy,  a 

YV  Fir»t-cli«s  PaPEBHANGEK.— Address,  tUtlng  terms,  L. 
Taylor,  Decorator, 4c,  Calvonoy-road, Tunbridge  Wellt. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  TWO 

experieuceu  ASSlS'TAN’l'i). — Apply,  stating  terms  and  refer- 
B.  4 B.  Ciareuce-chuuibers,  Waterlou-road,  Wolverhampton. 


w- 


w 


W.  i 


TO  STAIRCASE  HANDS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a Man  to  take 

too  WOItK  of  TWO  UOUaud.  Labour  only.- Address 
WOUDHUUSU,  Lime  Grove  Estate.  Putney,  S.W. 


W 'AN  TED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to 

superuiteuu  the  erection  of  some  offices  in  the  City,  one 
who  has  a tuuruugb  kuowledge  of  every  trade,  and  bad  considerable 
experiouco.- Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  quatlhcacinu,  and  salary 
rei|UlraU,  to  F,  H.  cara  of  Mr.  Kuxboro,  8,  Aldgate. 

WANTED,  a SHOP  FORExMAN  of 

JOiNEKR  One  who  has  hlled  the  position  and  bad  con- 
siderable experience,  and  cnu  produce  hrst-cloai  tratimoumla — Apply, 
by  letter,  statiQg  »g«.  qunlillualioD,  and  salary  teqniied.to  H.  W.  uaro 
ol  Mr.  Boxboro,  U,  Aidgate.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

J~\  SURER  Is  wUllny  to  negotiate  with  Architecta  for  Taking  off 
Quaiitltlea,  M-asojiiig  up  Extras  and  Omisslocs  upon  Contracts, 

Writing  Hpeulficatiuus,  4e.— Address.  SURVEY'OK,  8,  St.  David's- 
terrace.  Bruckley-road.Nuw-erosa,  8.E. 

TO  ARCHITEOl'S,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  QUANTITY  SUR- 

VSYOR  would  be  happy  to  do  bnalness  at  a very  modorste 
per  centage,  or  by  the  day.  Satisfactory  references  given, — Address, 

V.  W.  T.  Post-office,  Queen-street,  City.  N.B.  Eailwiiy  compensa- 
tions valued. 

OEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

drawings  and  portlcnlara  of  the  most  effectual  system  of 
SEWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Eugineera  aud  Archi- 
tects, on  applicaUon  to  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Field  House  Fire  Clay 
aud  Sanitary  Tube  Works.  Huddersfield. 

TrENTILATOR  GULLIES.— BROOKE’S 

V SECOND  PATENT,  as  applicable  to  GULLIES.- Drawings 
and  prices,  post-free,  from  EDWARD  BROOKE,  Fleldhouie,  Huu- 
dersfield. 

A N AECHITECT  and  SUEVEYOE,  in  WANTJil);by"a 'thoroughly  practical  Man, 

A In  ».  nrnvli,...,  ...1.,  t.  ..  .M.n,  . VV„  • BE  ;aj0A0n.I_li5I 

AbSISTANT  SB  Manager.  He  must  be  a good  generoJ  businesa 
miin,  and  Well  experienced  as  au  architect  anu  surveyor.  A geucie- 
niay,  if  preferred,  treat  for  a Fartoersbir-- Addreis,  227,  Offit-e 


W' 


ANTED,  by  a London  firm,  a thoroughly 

experieucFd  GENERAL  PDRBUAN.  to  take  the  aupsrintend- 
a large  building  about  4U  mUes  trom  town.— Address,  stating 
■re  last  employed,  and  eulary  required,  to  33d,  Office  of  “ The 


WASTED,  an  APPEENTIOESHIP  to  a 

HOUSE  or  SHIP  BUILDER.  Premium  not  to  exceed  1001 — 
Address,  A.  U.  X Posi  oBioe,  Cai  dlff. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACl’OES. 


“ Tbe  B 


..  - ell  up  to  Building  In  all  its  brauebea.  No  objection  to  t . 
uuuntry.  Guud  references,  4e.— Addeesa,  with  full  pirticulars,  to 
B.  A.  Louduu  Met:hauli.s'  Institute,  28,  Suutbamiiton-balldiuga, 
Uhaaceiy-lane,  W.C. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  21,  1866. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Ty'ANTED,  a BE-ENGA.GEMENT 

f V SHOP  or  OENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  MANAGE  k ' 
NESS,  In  ftbtsoce  of  tbe  principal,  a puuDj;  Mao,  atted  3J  ; rintilr 
CarponUr  and  juiiier  by  tr<de.  Ha*  h«d  flfieen  yeari'  Hr»l-i  ' 
London  experleure.  Can  make  workine*  drawluga,  eatimn’e, 
meaiure.  Flr*i-cla»s  raftrence  an  1 t«*tlmoiiIal«,  and  «ei:uillyi 
qnired.— Addreaa,  34S,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

N.B.  No  objfcllon  to  the  country. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS,  L4ND  AGENTS  Ac 

WA  N T K U,  by  a GENTLEMAl 

EMPLOYMENT,  in  the  Office  of  the  above.  Ha*  had  fi 
-"VpTMtlieln^englueeilug  and  eurve.vliig.  I*  a good  dra'gh 


, and  quick  at  flgurea  and  a< 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^ANTED,  an  ENGAGEiMENT, 

TT  I 


IBDILDER-S  A8.SISTANT-atid  COLLECTOR.  Fifteen  yea 
expeilence  in  the  Office,  and  aa  clerk  up  n varinus  building  esute: 


WTO  BUILDERS  OR  MASTER  PLUMBERS 

ANTED,' 


PLU.MBER,  a JOB  or  Coiiata 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  aa 

cJkL 

_ TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  .a  EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

f T GENfcRAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  Iraile 
Reference  from  present  employer.  Coiiiitty  or  railway  station  work 
pref^ed.— Ad(Jre~.  8.  P.  at  T,  P.’s  works.  Blakeley  Ordnance  Dwell- 
Ing  Houses,  East  Greenwich. 

. _ _ TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  Ao, 

W anted,  an  ENGAGEMENT  (temporary 

W ? or  psrmanent),  by  a Oentlemau  who  has  ha.1  over  fix  yeai*’ 
Ti  w n ‘b  every  branch  of  Uud  Surveying.- Address. 

H.  W . 2.  St.  Germains  VUlaa,  The  Drive,  Forest  Hill-riia,i  B R 

-w-w-w  -sTrr.  ™ builders  and  PLUMBERS. 

TA/ anted,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

T T SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER  end  IJASFin’KR.  No  objection 
td  the  country.- Address.  F.  F.  Sa,  Grauthaui  place.  Park-lane 

TO  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  MANAGER 

competent  to  purchase  Kngilih  or  forelgu  timber  By  trade  a car- 
coubectrd  with  all  tbe  branches 
Uir«t  class  refereucBS  as  to  ability,  exiieriencv  aud 
imegrliy,  from  London  aud  Country  Archvtecti.  Ac  — Aii’dre** 
8PEKO.  46-1,  Old  Kent  road,  8.E.  Ac.  Auare**, 

_ TO  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T T TIONa,  PLOMBER.  or  JOB, -Address,  C.  a Mr  Trafford 
d2,  Lanterbury-ierrace.  Keunington. 

ANTED,  by  an  active  Man,  strictly  sober, 

TT  aSlTUATION  asGENKRALCARPENTEUanaJOlNEK- 
hasagoodkijowleUgBof  building  trades,  able  to  cononct  buildingo 
jrom  plans,  or  make  plans  trorn  rough  ►keU'bes,  aud  wllliug  to  make 

A,  V.  Jh.  M him  Cniiilult-sfreet.  Iilington.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

A^ANTEU,  by  a respectable  Younu  Man, 

SITUATION  as  good  PLUMBER.  Has  no  obje^ion  to  All 
up  his  time  with  gHsattlng  or^palntlng,  jf  required.  Good  roierence 
Addreoi,  J.  Q.  118,  Bermoudiey-stteet,  Southwark. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUJfBERS.  Ac. 

A^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FOEE- 

T T Man.  or  as  Working  Foreman  of  Plumbers.  Ac  bv  an 
experienced  persun,  capable  of  keeping  book-  ni  iking  out  esrimiiles 
M.  E.  n,A,.u..a: 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACrORS. 

TITANTED,  a KE-ENGAGLMENT  as 

T V SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  as  General  Foreiiiau.  Goad  trstimo- 
BlaJx  Reierence  to  last  ewployer.-Addre.i,  M.  4.  Alb.on-toad, 
MoruiDg-laire,  Hackney. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OlHERS 

W^ANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

. TV  WORKS,  or  as  Outdoor  Foreman.  Joiner  by 

trade.  Tetilmoulali  flm-class.  No  objection  to  go  abroad  Aged  41 
Audfe”.  A.  2.  Z.  Ml-,  smith,  74,  Mlllon-slieet.  Dorset-squate.  Mary) 

TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a 'Xoung  Man,  aged  24,  a 

T T EITUaTION  as  CLERK.  A Jobbing  busiuws  nrefvraed. 

TO  ARCUITF.CTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  AKOHITECTUEAL 

T T DRAUGHTSMAN,  a SITUATION,  in  London.  Is  uied  to 
thegeneral  ruu'ine  of  utBeo  work.  Uuderstauds  perspeciivv.  Good 
rae^eucts.— Address,  A.  Mr.  Packer.  Snitioner,  23,  Kiug-alreet,  Port- 

Wanted,  by  a country  Architect,  a compe- 

f T tent  ASSIa'TANT,  used  to  Meoireval  work.— Addresi  «Uiiua 
terms  and  lefeiencs,  to  G.  T.  51,  CrowuUale-ioad,  Oakley-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERK 

Y\/ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

SIPUaTION  as  Working  FOREMAN,  lo  a good  workman 

work  of 'a  building  ; or  to  •lake“cLVrsror'’a  Jobl^^'^Ada^tesl!’ 
Uauover-iquare.Ciapham-road.  « , a. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

"WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a SITU  A- 

T V TION  in  a builder's  Office,  or  the  Mauagrment  ofa  Business 
Well  acquainted  with  tuwu  and  louutry  woik  taking  out  quantities' 

si‘.r.‘,?br, r.  g„„a 

TO  BD1LDER4,  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a practical  FOREMAN  of 

TV  BRICKLAYERS,  who  has  superintended  Isrge  works  in  town 
andcounliT,  a RE-KNOaGEMEN  T,  or  m Inspector  i.f  bowers  orlUil- 
roads.  Ageu33.  UndeulableUstimonlala.— Address,  W,  K S.  38.  South 
Molton-streec,  W. 

TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOLSTEBEES,  AND  BUILDERS. 

"VK!  AI'J'I'ED,  by  a first-class  Artistic  Decora- 

T T tor  and  Designer,  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  Superintend  or 
Execute  the  ahuve.  Tooroughly  uuiltreund*  every  Lrauth  of  art; 
also  practkal  geometry  and  perspective.  Go  .d  rolereucea  and  tesii- 
moniala  Spec^eii*  sLcto. — Apply  to  Z.  7,  Cauouhiuy  Cottages, 


Canonbury-road,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

s Yy ANTED,  by  a good  Graioer,  a JOB  or 

» ,,  PIECEWORK.-Ad'lreaa,  by  letter,  T.  W.  24,  Welllngton- 
e.  street,  Newington-causewsy,  8 E. 

1 TO  COUNTRY  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a per- 

T * manent  SITUATION  as  PAINTER,  PAPERHANGER,  and 
GLAZIER.  Generally  ueeful.  Eight  years’  reference.— Address.  T. 
W AT80.V.  Exhibition  ColTee  hoii.se.  Knlghtsbrldge.  R.W. 

J TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERa 

- W^^NTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

B „TT  Aged  2o,  a CIN.sTANT  BITUATION  asaTHREE-ARANCH 
HAND.  Is  competent  to  take  charge  of  work.  Good  rcfcreoce* 

W illing  to  make  himself  useful,— Address,  A,  B.  86,  Warwick-street 
Pimlico.  8.W. 

WANTED.— A EE-ENGAGBMBNT  as 

T T SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  as  CLERK  of  the 
WiiRKS.  Well  Bcquaiiiled  with  Gothic  work.  Joiner  by  trade. 
Keuiu\to**^*'  N^W*^  refeieiicea,— Address,  U.  J,  151,  Leightou-road, 

ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

TV  n BRICKLAYER,  used  to  jobbing  and  repairing  J ortoaasist 

Id  an  office  ; or  as  Timekeeper.— Addiasi,  R.  B.  3,  Albert-cottages, 
East  Surrey-grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  BUILDER’S 

T T CLERK,  a RE-ESOAGEUENT.  Well  up  in  prime  cost 
accounts,  4c.  and  the  general  routine  of  a Builder’s  office.- Address, 

.\.  y,  Pi)el-orace,  Bow-road,  E, 

Wanted,  a re-engagement,  by  a 

T T GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a Carpeoter  aud  Joln.r  by  tra'de,  to 
Take  the  ^Entire  Charge  of  a Job.  Good  reference  from  present  and 
former  rmployer.— Address.  J.  H.  WALKER,  8.  Hoiie-terrace,  South- 
sireet,  Kmulngton  Perk. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

wanted,  a constant  SITUATION,  or 

by  a thoroughly  practical  Plumber. 
Gas  and  Hot-wster  HHer,  Ziiicworker,  Ac.  Has  had  a thorough  ex- 
I>erience  lu  all  branches,  Good  reference  from  former  employer  If 

reqiilred.-Adilrcsi.  W.  F.  (T8.  Napier.street,  Hoxton. 

TO  SCULPTORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  employment,  by  a Young 

. 'n  Town  or  couut-y.  Is  a good  carver  in  stone  or  ma° 

blc.  Noobjectlou  to  fill  up  time  with  hghtmaaaury  if  required  A 
c.iiistancy  preferred,- Address,  R.  M.  R.  care  of  Mr.  Paddock.  No  4S 
Muubter-street,  Regent’s  Park. 

XU  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  practically 

Vl  Vt>  with  building,  a SITUATION  as  TIMEKEEPER 

or  CLERK  on  a large  building  or  engioeerlug  work.  Lcudon  pre- 
lerred.-Addrers.  3S5.  Uffics  of  • The  Builder.” 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY-  ^ 

V T MRNT  as  IMPRuVEB.  Has  served  several  years  at  green- 
^use  work.  Would  like  a good  insight  of  sasbes  and  frames,  and 
. a much  an  object  as  cemstant  work. — Apply 

to  B W ARREN,  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  Pcisr-office,  Hammervmitb-gale. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS 

W anted,  a SITUATION,  as  WORKING  ? 

V V FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Well  up  in  decorating  and  = 
gilding.— Address,  M.  G.  65.  Loo-er  Kennlngmn-iane.  “ 

___  . „ "TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a - 

Ji'  ?;TU.ATI0N  as  IMPROVER.  Five  years'  experien.*.-  * 
Adilrers,  H.  u SO.GieatTitchaeld-street,  W.  ^ 

TO  BUILDERS. 

\\[  ANTED,  by  a practical  man,  a EE-EN- 

UT,  CAGEMKNr  se  Geoeml  FOREMAN.  Testimonials  from  T 
aichliect*.  Ac.  Caipenier  by  trade.- Address,  Z.  A.  Z.  Ball  Ian  7 
Kintbuvy,  Berks.  ' ^ 

wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

? f CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  competent  man  a 

carpenter  by  trade,  or  an  Engagement  a.  General  Foreman  Good 
Pori”wu!i-“id“w“^“'^‘‘'^*’'  '''*f*i®*‘-‘erriice,  p 

W-^NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a n 

JOINER  aud  STAIRCASE  HAND,  as 
''9*^KINa  fOKEMAN,  uraa  General  Foremau.  Well  up  in  setting  J 
"“'■‘‘'"8  drawings  from  rougn 
►keicbei.  Keferente  to  Builder  and  Clerk  of  Works  where  last 

eiiipluyed.  Country  not  ohj-cied  to.— Address,  H.  K.  3o.  CardLngtuu-  '' 
street,  UampsUad-road,  Loudon.  « 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERK  ^ 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V y TION,  as  IMPROVER.  Could  fill  up  time  with  gisflttlng 
P-r-streel 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS, 

^*pHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an 

X pGAQEMENT  as  CASHIER  or  PAYMASTER.  HasbadSrelve 
yearn  experleLce  ou  railway  woiks  (eight  years  with  present 
i-mployera),  Can  give  must  aatufactory  references,  and  security  If 
required.- Address,  J.  0.  H,  Post-office.  Kdenbiidge,  Kent. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 

X MEN  r with  an  Architect  who  practises  chiefly  in  church  work. 

Ho  Is  a competent  oesiguer,  good  geometrical  and  parspectlye 
draiigbtsiuau,  and  colourist.— Addreis,  W.  L.  16,  The  Grove.  New 
WauUBwoitb,  Londou. 

f 1 ^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  a Man  of  twenty-five  ■ 

X letts' experience  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade  and  by  trade  a 
ENGAGEMENT  aa  MANAGER  to  a small  » 
BUILDER,  wlier-  bie  Service*  coull  be  fully  employed.  Can  give 
mo-tuiieXiept(oDnblBrefereuc,sboth  intownandcouutry.  Country 
would  be  preferred.— Andress.  SPKRO,  462,  Old  Kelit-road,  8.K. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  friends  of  a well-educated,  gentlemanly 

X Youth,  about  26,  are  desirous  of  PL.ACING  KIM  with  an  ^ 
Kiigiiieer  or  Aicbltect.  Preference  would  be  given  to  one  who  would 
receive  him  into  bU  house.  Reiereuces  esebanged.-Addres*.  with 
premium  and  luUpaiticulars,  to  X.  Y.  Z.  Warren  Hall  A Co.  Camden  ^ 
Town.  N.W. 

"piMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by 

XJ  a ropectable  rnlddle  aged  Man,  as  PLUMBER  or  TOREK- 
BRANCH  HAND.  Twelve  year*  In  last  situation.- Addreis,  327, 
Office  of  •’  The  Binlder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  » 

A N AS.'SISTaNT  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

JrX  MEM,  Has  had  four  years  aud  a half  experiencs  in  dr.iwing, 
ai.d  the  iiaual  office  rjuttue.  First-raW  rcfereucei.— Address.  A 49. 
l.ltebfleld-r.'ad.  Bow. 

TO  LOCKSlIITHS,  BELLHANGEKS,  Ac.  M 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ARTICLE  i® 

XX  bimielf  for  Two  year*  (o  the  above ; or  a Job ; one  who  is  g 
Well  used  to  the  above.— Address,  Y.  Z.  7,  Beauvoir-crescent,  Bose-  i 
mary  Brouch,  Klngtlaud. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  Man,  of 

.iA.  twenty  years’  experience  In  all  branches  of  the  trade,  accos- 


experience  In  all  branches  of  the  trade)  ai 

...  plane,  superintend  works,  Ac.  Is  open  to  aa 

ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN.  CarpsnUr 
by  'rade.— No  objection  to  the  country.  Good  reference. — Addreu. 
with  teiins  J.  MiERS.  8,  Chsnt-street.  Btrstfoid,  E. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A LAND  and  ENGINEERING  SUR- 

JX.  VEYOR  (having  just  left  extensive  Irrigation  works)  1*  open 
to  treat  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  acquainied  with  sewerage, 
Toad-makiug,  railway  construction,  Ac.  Aged  40.— Addiess.  364. 
Office  of  The  Builder.” 

A RESPECTABLE  MAN,  about  40,  is 

XX  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  ENOAGEMENT  as  LAND- 
SrtlWAKU  sod  BUILDER  to  a Nobleman  or  Oeutleinan.  Has  nad 
many  years’  experience.  Flrst  ciaos  references.  West  of  England 
preferred.  — Address,  Mr.  8.  BAEELL,  Montacute,  South  Fetheiton. 
Somerset. 

A CORRECT  Land  Surveyor  and  Leveller, 

-OL  and  a neat  expeditious  Draughtiman,  la  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  town  or  country.  Good  te-i1mon'aIs.— Address,  F.  care  of 
J.  H.  MlniHe,  erq.  6.  Heygate  street,  Walwonh-road,  London. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINtERS.  CONTRACl'ORS,  Ac 

A COMPETENT  LAND  SURVEYOR, 

XX  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  who  can 
prep.are  plans  and  sections,  set  out  and  lueasuia  up  works  take  off 
quaiiiitles.  Ac.  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  (permanent  or  temporary), 
at  a moderate  salary.- Address,  W.  K.  Deacon’s  Nows  Rooms,  Leaiien- 
ball-street. 

A S DRAUGHTSMAN  or  CLERK  of 

XX  WORK8.-RBquIred.a  RE-EN3AGEMRNT  in  either  of  the 
above,  lu  town  or  country.— Address,  A.  No.  16.  late  8.  Rich-terrace, 
Brompton.  8.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GOOD  LAND  SUtiVEYOK,  LEVEL- 

XX  LEB,  PERSPECTIVE  COLOURIST,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
la  open  to  ab  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  Z.  47,  Downehlre-hlll. 
Hampstead. 

A N ASSISTANT,  aged  19,  who  is  about 

XX  leaving  bis  present  sltuitiou,  where  reference  can  be  ma  le,  is 
desirous  of  au  ENOAOESIBNI’.  Can  trace  and  copy  drawlogs  neatly, 
and  has  been  need  to  the  general  duties  of  au  Office.— Address,  21!), 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  experi- 

XA  enced  Mao,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  GENBRAI, 
Foreman,  or  as  L'lerk  of  Works.  Accuatomed  to  first-class  works, 
and  well  up  In  detail  and  working  drawings  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  trade — Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Hart,  Plumber,  Doiset* 
street,  Clapham-road,  S. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  SURVEYOR, 

XX  of  experience  in  every  branch  i;f  tbe  profession,  including 
Puiliameiitary  woik*.  and  the  devigtiiug  and  carrying  out  of  public 
works,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENI'.  References  and  t.stlmouiala  of 
high  iharact-r  forwarded,  ou  nppiloatlou  to  RADIUS,  Office  of  " The 
Builder.”— At  liberty  on  the  31  t in«t. 

A GENTLEMAN,  with  a good  knowledge 

xX  of  Gothic  Architecture,  is  dsiiroui  of  an  ENc4AGEMENT  vs 
SFNIOR  ASSISTANT  to  an  Archileot.-AaoreM.  CRUX,  Keafs 
Library,  QaeBU's-tenace,  Camden-road,  Lundon,  N.W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SURVEYOR,  of  considerable  experience 

Xv  in  Liking  out  quantities,  would  be  happy  to  make  special 
ARRANGEM KN  fS  for  the  oatne,  either  at  per  ceiitage  or  by  ibo  job  — 
Address,  RKVALGA,  Office  of  "The  Builuer." 

TO  ARCHITECrS. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  great  experience, 

XX  and  with  first  class  references,  who  isjust  conipletiog  an  en- 
gagement in  the  country,  will  be  glad  to  commuoicate  with  any  gen- 
ilemau  requlrlug  his  servloist.— Addresj,  Mr,  TUUM.AS,  care  of  Mr. 
BICKkRS,  Plumiier.  124,  Long-acre.  Lnndim.  W,C. 

TO  ARCaiTECrS. 

A gentleman  is  desirous  of  van 

XX  ENGAGtMENT.  Uoderstands  perspective,  Ac.  Country 
ireferred. — Address,  399,  Office  of  ".The  Builuer,” 

P OYAL  POLYTECHNIC.— Exhibition 

X\)  of  the  Prussian  Needle  Out.  at  Professor  Peppei-’a  Leemres, 
dally  ; the  Kaleidvscope,  and  Pepp-r  and  Tobin's  woiideiful  Illusions, 

■ Tne  Cherubs  floating  In  the  Air.”—"  Tbe  Modern  Delphic  Oracle,” 
Varied  by  the  reoitis  of  F.  Dimer  Cape,  esq.  ; lu  the  illusive  scvne, 
mtiiled  ” Sbakspeare  and  his  Cieatlun'  Ueuri  Draytuu’s  Mu-Ual 
tuteruinmeniii —Lectures  by  Messrs.  King  and  Stokes,  Ac.— Open 
'rom  12  to  5 aud  7 to  10. — Admission  One  Shilling. 

■A/TATHEMATICAL  drawing  instru- 

i.VX  MEKT8,  THEODOLITES,  LEV  ELS.  C'lRCUMFEREKTERa, 
SCALES,  TAPIiS,  CHAINS.  I'-SQUARES,  RULES,  Ac. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT&SONS. 

201.  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH, 

Near  AiUey'i  Theatre, 

Eeipectfully  inform  tbe  public  th.it  their  Illustrated  Price-list  will 
be  funvaided  free  on  appheatioN.  The  prices  will  Iw  fuemd  rmiark- 
ably  luw.  Every  article  warrauied.  Sscuud-Laud  Inatrumeuts  ui  all 

TTANCOCK’S  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE, 

XX  for  Watering  gardens,  lawns,  ac. 

BEST  MAKE  ONLY. 

Made  in  60-feet  lengClis.  I'lie  most  useful  sizes  for  tho 
above  purpose  are 

i in.  1 in.  and  f in. 
and  strength  according  to  pressure  of  water. 

BRAbS-HANU-BKANCHES.  with  TAPS,  SPREADERS,  JETS,  and 
BOSES,  in  great  variety;  also  UNION-JoINl'S  to  connect  the 
HOSE.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORK-*. 

GOSWELL  MEWS.  A 286.  Gt)sWEL!,-KOAU.  LONDON.  E.C. 

N.B.  — HANCOOK'd  GALVANIZED  IRON  HobS  KEEL  for 
winding  up  long  lengths  of  GARDEN  U03B  is  a very  useful 
MACHINE. 

>EaKE’S  tekku-metallio  tiles, 

PIPES,  Ac.— Notice  Is  nereoy  most  roepecifiuly  given,  that  tns 
NDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  Is  REMOVED  to  No.il  Wharf, 
coleeOeld-aireet  North. City-road  Basin,  N.  Judiy,  that  the  trade 
n,  ’'TEKKO-METaLLIC."  Is  the  exclnslve  right  of  the  Prupnetorr 
I drdly,  that  the"  Reports  of  tbe  Junes,”  page  081,  of  tbe  Great 
ilbltlon,  1851,  note  the  grant  of  a Fitst-claes  Medal  and  raux  the 
lufactorte*  known  so  long  as  “The  XiUries,”  XoiutaU,  HtaSoxd* 
ce,  as  tbe  Erst  of  tbe  kindin  the  world. 
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YOL.  XXIY.— Ko.  1225, 


London  Congress 
of  the  Archccological 
Institute. 

N the  coarse  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  paper 
on  Primceval  Antiqui- 
ties to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  our  last, 
the  reader  urged  that 
the  great  antiquity  of 
the  stone  period  was 
evident  from  several 
considerations.  The  ex- 
tinction of  tho  large 
mammalia,  he  said, 
must  liavo  been  a work 
of  time ; and  neither  | 
in  the  earliest  writings  ' 
nor  in  the  vaguest  tra- 
ditions do  we  find  any 
indication  of  their 
presence  in  Western 
Europe.  Still  more 
conclusive  evidence  is 
afforded  by  tho  condi- 
tions of  our  valleys. 
The  beds  of  gravel  can- 
not have  been  deposited 
by  any  sudden  cata- 
clysm,  both  on  account 
of  their  regularity,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the 
materials  of  one  river 
system  are  never  mixed 
ith  those  of  another.  At  the  close  he  made  two 
ggestions.  The  first  was,  that,  in  the  Authorized 
jrsion  of  the  Bible,  we  should  in  future  omit 
6 date  400-i  b,c.,  which  now  stands  before  the 
st  verse  of  Genesis.  No  geologist  or  archcco- 
jist  believes  this  to  bo  true ; and  it  is  won- 
rful  that  a truth-loving  people  as  we  are 
ould  continue  to  print  the  Bible  with  that 
lich  we  all  believe  to  be  a mis-statement  at 
e very  commencement.  Secondly,  he  could 
t but  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Govern- 
ent  would  appoint  a Royal  Conservator  of 
itional  Antiquities.  We  cannot  put  Stone- 
mge  or  the  Wansdyke  into  a Museum  ; all  the 
ore  reason  why  we  should  watch  over  them 
aere  they  are  s and  even  if  the  destruction  of 
r ancient  monuments  should  under  any  cir- 
imstances  become  necessary,  careful  drawings 
Ight  first  to  be  made,  and  their  removal  ought 
take  place  under  proper  superintendence, 
e are  apt  to  blame  the  Eastern  peasants,  who 
6 the  ancient  buildings  as  stone-quarries,  but 
b forget  that  even  in  our  own  country,  Abury, 
e most  magnificent  of  Druidical  remains,  was 
most  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  a few  pounds, 
bile  recently  tho  Jockey  Club  has  mutilated 
.e  remaining  portion  of  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  on 
lewmarket-heath,  in  order  to  make  a bank  for 
le  exclusion  of  scouts  at  trial  races.  In  this 
»se,  also,  the  saving,  if  any,  must  have  been 
?ry  small,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  no 
ociety  of  English  gentlemen  would  have  com- 
litted  such  an  act  of  wanton  barbarism  if  they 
a<d  given  the  subject  a moment’s  consideration. 

: On  the  19th,  Thursday,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
[.P.,  opened  the  architectural  section  with  an 
idress  upon  the  architectural  features  of  Lon- 
on  past  and  present,  and  the  causes  which  had  led 
1 their  peculiarities.  Tracing  the  appropriations 


of  legendary  and  mythological  lore  in  the  early 
national  tales  anddevices,he  showed  how  London 
more  peculiarly  than  the  capital  of  any  other 
country  represented  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  entire  nation,  while  in  itself  it  had  been 
the  embodiment  of  civic  dignity.  Anything  like 
its  proper  history  had  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  some  parts  had  still 
retained  their  Medicoval  aspect,  but  so  rapid  had 
been  the  changes  that  few  isolated  remnants 
now  remained,  and  these  were  likely  too  soon  to 
be  obliterated,  and  not  even  a bare  catalogue  of 
its  most  notable  relics  of  architecture  had  been 
made.  Good  books  there  were  both  old  and  new» 
from  Stow  to  Scott,  but  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  an  approach  had  yet  been  made  to- 
wards the  grand  general  history  the  subject 
deserved.  The  size  and  extent  of  London  were 
features  that  all  foreigners  remarked,  and  a 
good  deal  in  this  respect  must  be  attributed  to 
the  independence  and  love  of  home,  inherent  in 
the  hearts  of  the  English  people ; another  reason 
being  the  retention  of  so  many  large  estates  by 
landed  proprietors,  whose  ancestors  formerly 
had  their  noble  mansions  and  extensive  grounds 
in  suburbs  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  conse- 
quent system  of  leases  by  which  it  became 
advantageous  to  cover  the  ground  with  build- 
ings, as  the  more  the  bargains  the  greater  the 
! profits.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hope  cited  many 
instances  of  the  notorious  vandalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  many  unavoidable 
beneficial  removals,  in  respect  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  interesting  objects  demolished 
had  not  been  preserved.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
present  meeting  the  foundation  would  be  laid  for 
a proper  architectural  survey  of  London. 

Dr.  Guest  then  read  a paper,  the  result  of 
much  research,  on  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plan- 
tins  in  Britain,  which  he  prefaced  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  invasion  of  Cmsar,  and  on  tho  dis- 
puted question  at  which  point  he  had  crossed 
the  river  Thames.  Dr.  Guest  pointed  out  some 
of  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made  by  early 
historians  in  consequence  of  their  having  sup- 
posed the  river  to  have  been  in  the  same  con- 
dition  at  the  time  of  Ccesar’s  invasion  as  at  pre- 
sent. One  of  these  mistakes  was  in  the  etymo- 
logy of  Teddington,  which  was  conjectured  to 
have  been  Tide-end‘tovjn,  in  consequence  of  the 
tide  not  rising  farther  up  the  river  j but  as  the 
locks  which  now  stop  the  tide  there  were,  of 
course,  not  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Ccosar, 
the  tide  must  have  flowed  far  past  that  town. 
Another  prevalent  error  was,  that  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  river  by  Cassivelaunus  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  river  near  Kingston  by 
Cajsar’s  army  ; but  Dr.  Guest  explained  that  the 
stakes  were  in  two  parallel  linos  across  the 
stream,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in- 
tended to  obstruct  the  passage.  In  his  opinion, 
the  ford  at  that  place  had  been  so  narrowed  to 
prevent  persons  crossing  without  paying  toll, 
and  that  the  stakes  had  been  there  long  prior  to 
Cmsar’s  invasion.  The  important  result  of 
Ccesar’s  conquests  in  Britain,  Dr.  Guest  con- 
sidered, was  not  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  in 
general,  but  the  diminution  of  the  power  of 
Cassivelaunus,  who  had  previously  exercised  un- 
controlled dominion  over  the  midland  districts. 
A large  map  of  England,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  period  of  Cmsar’a  invasion,  was 
exhibited,  showing  a large  portion  of  it  to  have 
been  covered  with  forests,  and  the  tracks  of  the 
Roman  roads,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  on  previous  trackways  of  the  Britons. 

The  crossing  of  the  Thames,  Dr.  Guest  main- 
tained, in  spite  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
“Life  of  Cmsar”  to  have  been  at  the  Cowey 
Stakes,  near  Kingston,  the  position  of  which 
was  the  exact  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  sea, 
as  stated  by  Caesar  himself.  Bede  had  noted 
their  existence  in  his  day,  and  had  attributed  to 


them  the  site  of  Csesar’s  passage.  A bank 
occurred  where  the  double  line  of  the  Cowey 
stakes  formed  the  defensible  ford  into  the 
territory  of  Cassivelaunus.  It  was  across  this 
shallow  ford,  between  the  stakes,  he  suggested, 
that  Ccesar  directed  tho  daring  exploit  of  that 
rush  of  cavalry  which  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  his  victory.  Between  Wallingford  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  this  was  the  only 
fordable  spot.  In  the  narrative  of  Aulus  Plautius 
he  indicated  the  performance  of  a grand  detour 
by  the  Roman  troops,  who,  landing  in  three 
divisions  at  the  three  Roman  ports  of  Kent, 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  and  coming 
down  again  upon  that  river  within  the  tract  now 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  attempted  to  pursue 
their  enemy  across  the  entrance  of  tho  Lea  into 
the  Thames ; here  they  were  repulsed,  and 
making  a castrum  for  their  own  security  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Thames,  gave  origin  to  the  great 
city  of  London. 

A meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities  took 
place  at  the  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 
at  which  Dr.  Birch,  the  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, gave  the  opening  address,  wherein  he 
discussed  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Etmria,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  remnants  of  their  records  left  on  coins  and 
entablature-  Ho  alluded  also  to  the  discovery 
of  a second  tablet,  more  important  and  more 
ancient  than  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  and  by 
which  it  was  hoped  that  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions hitherto  unintelligible  would  be  deciphered. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  assembled  in 
the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
three  papers  were  read : — “ Tho  History  of 
Westminster  Abbey,”  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Stanley  j “ The  Sculptures  in  Westminster 
Abbey,”  by  Professor  Westmacott;  and  “The 
Architecture  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Scott ; who  was  to  have  accompanied  the 
party  in  their  examination  of  the  structure,  but 
found  the  numbers  too  large  to  bo  manageable. 

The  Dean  on  this  occasion  confined  himself 
mainly  to  the  burial  and  monuments  of  kings. 
In  a previous  lecture  he  had  observed  that  it 
was  a peculiar  characteristic  of  the  kings  of 
England  that  they  selected  their  place  of  burial 
within  sight  of  their  palace,  of  which  practice 
Russia  afforded  the  only  similar  example.  West- 
minster Abbey  had  seldom  been  selected  as  a 
place  for  royal  marriage,  Henry  I.  and  Richard 
II.  having  been  the  only  English  kings  married 
there.  It  was,  however,  the  only  building  in 
Europe  in  which  the  coronations  and  the  burials 
of  royal  personages  took  place.  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  the  first  king  who  was  positively 
stated  to  have  been  buried  there,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  successors  followed  his 
example,  for  it  was  natural  that  kings  shotild 
like  to  be  buried  in  the  churches  they  had 
founded.  After  noticing  the  burial-places  of 
several  of  the  kings  after  Edward,  and  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  Westminster  Abbey  had  been, 
exclusively  built  by  the  Crown,  the  Dean  pro- 
ceeded to  mention  tho  great  alterations  that 
were  made  in  the  original  building  by  Henry  III., 
who  expended  such  large  sums  of  money  on  tho 
building  that  it  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
his  quarrels  with  the  Parliament.  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time,  when  rebuilding  a church, 
to  sweep  away  the  previous  structure,  and  that 
had  been  done  by  Henry  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor’s Abbey  at  Westminster.  The  shrine, 
however,  of  the  Confessor  was  religiously  pre- 
served. Henry  III.  intended  at  one  time  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  Temple  Church;  bub 
as  he  grew  older  his  attachment  to  the 
Abbey  increased,  and  twenty  years  after  his 
death  his  body  was  deposited  on  the  spot  where 
his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  ; bub  his  heart  was  sent 
to  Fontenoy,  the  abbess  of  the  convent  there 
having  laid  claim  to  it  because  Henry  had  once 
promised  that  he  should  be  buried  there.  That 
was  the  last  trace  of  the  connexion  of  English 
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kings  with  Normandy.  Homy  had  made  exten- 
sive  arrangements  for  the  buiial  of  all  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  ho  by  that  means  so  completely  occupied 
the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  that  it  afterwards  be- 
came difficult  to  find  room  for  tho  kings  who 
desired  to  bo  buried  there.  Edward  III.  brought 
into  the  Abbey  the  stone  of  Scoone,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  the  place  where  all  tho 
kings  of  England  were  crowned.  It  had  re- 
mained there  ewer  since,  with  one  remarkable 
exception.  At  the  installation  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well tho  stone  was  taken  from  the  Abbey  to 
"Westminster  Hall,  that  Cromwell  might  sit  upon 
it  while  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The  dean 
mentioned  in  succession  tho  kings  who  had  been 
buried  in  tho  Abbey,  and  noticed  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made  for  the  placing  of 
their  coffins  after  the  chapol  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  been  filled.  Hemy  TI.  was  very 
anxious  to  find  a place  where  he  could  be  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  tho 
abbot  to  remove  tho  body  of  Homy  Y.  5 but  to 
that  ho  objected,  saying,  “ He  lies  there  like  a 
noble  prince  : let  him  rest.  I will  not  disturb 
him.”  Henry  YII.  built  St.  George’s  Chapel  at 
Windsor,  and  a mausoleum  for  Henry  YI. ; but 
the  Privy  Council  determined  that,  as  that  king 
had  expressed  a wish  to  be  bimied  in  the  Abbey, 
his  body  should  not  rest  at  Windsor;  conse- 
quently Henry  YII.  determined  on  building  the 
chapel  now  known  by  his  name,  as  a fitting 
barial.place  for  hie  predecessor.  That  was  the 
object  for  which  the  chapel  was  built ; but  it  is 
a doubtful  question,  after  all,  where  Henry  YI. 
was  buried.  For  many  years  past  no  royal 
personage  had  been  interred  in  the  Abbey,  until 
on  a recent  occasion,  when  it  received  the  body 
of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  who,  though  a 
Roman  Catholio  and  a Frenchman,  had  desired 
to  have  his  last  resting-place  •with  the  kings  of 
England. 

The  introductory  portion  of  Professor  West- 
macott’s  observations  we  print  in  full.  Inter- 
mediately an  anthem  was  sung  very  -well  by  the 
abbey  choir. 

This  was  a day  of  lectures.  In  the  evening 
Fir.  Hepworth  Dixon  read  a vory  interesting 
paper  on  the  “Historical  Associations  of  the 
Tower  of  Loudon;”  and  Mr.  Geo.  Scharf  one  on 
Tho  Historical  Paintings  at  Windsor  and 
Hampton  Court.” 

These  were  preparatory  to  visits  to  the  places 
in  question.  As  wo  have  not  space  for  a com- 
plete outline  of  the  pi-oceediugs  of  the  week,  we 
must  confine  ourselvos  to  mention  of  the  most 
interesting  places  visited,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  papers  referring  to  them  previously  read. 
First,  then,  as  to 

Tho  Tower, 

■visited  on  Friday. 

“Whether  we  take  tho  Tower,”  said  Mr.  Dixon,  " as  a 
state  priDon,  as  a royal  palaee,  aa  a fortress,  as  a mint,  as 
a court  of  justice,  as  an  arsenal,  aa  a military  mnseuni,  os  a 
atroDR  jewel-box,  it  fills  the  mindmth  picture,  poetry, 
and  drama ; and  if  we  dwell  upon  it  chiefly  as  a state 
tfton,  and  only  in  a lesser  degree  as  a royal  palace,  it  is 
ecause  the  human  interest  in  a place  is  always  lajcner 
than  the  ofBcial  interest.  Even  as  to  length  of  days,  the 
Tower  has  no  rivals  among  palacea  and  prisons,— being  so 
old,  that  its  origin,  like  that  of  the  Iliad,  that  of  ihe 
Sphinx,  that  of  the  Newton  Stone,  is  lost  in  the  nebulous 
ages,  long  before  our  definite  history  took  shape.  Old 
writers  date  it  from  the  days  of  Ctesar, — a legend  taken 
up  by  Shakspeare  and  the  poets,  and  in  luvour  of 
which  the  name  of  Caisar’e  tower  remains  in  popular 
nso  to  this  very  day.  A Roman  wall  is  still  TiaibJe  near 
the  ditch.  The  Tower  ia  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  a way  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  there  having 
been  a Saxon  stronghold  on  the  spot.  The  actual  buildings 
were  commenced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  tho  series 
of  apartments  in  Cmsar’a  Tower, — haU,  gallery,  council- 
chamber,  and  chapel, — were  used  as  portions  of  the  royal 
residence  by  all  our  Normau  kings.  What  can  Europe, 
what  can  Asia,  show  us  to  compare  against  such  a story  ? 

Set  agmnst  the  Tower  of  London,  with  its  eight  hundred 
years  of  historic  life,  its  nineteen  hundred  ye.irs  of 
traditional  fame,  aU  other  palacea  and  prijons  appear  hut 
of  yesterday.  I he  oldest  bit  o^alaco  in  Europe,  that  of 
the  west  front  of  tho  Burg,  in  "Vienna,  ia  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  The  Kremlin  in  Moscow,  the  Doge’s  Palazzo 
in  V enice,  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Seraglio  iu 
Stamboul  was  built  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  the  oldest 
existing  P*wt  of  the  \ aiican  by  Pope  Borgia,  whose  name 
It  bears.  The  old  Louvre  was  commenced  in  Ihe  reign  of 
onr^enry  VIII.,  tho  Tuileries  in  that  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth.  In  the  time  of  our  Restoration,  Versailles 
was  yet  a swamp.  Sans  Souci  and  the  Escorial  belong  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  palaces  of  Cairo  and  Tehran 
are  of  modem  date.  Neither  can  the  prisons  which  have 
earned  any  large  celebrity  in  history  and  drama,  with  the 
one  exception  of  St.  Augelo  in  Rome,  compare  against  the 
Tower.  The  Bastile  is  gone,  with  all  its  romance,  all  its 
crime;  the  Bargello  is  a muaeum  of  the  pesoeful  arts; 
the  Piombi  are  removed  Iroin  the  Doge's  roof.  Vincennes' 
Spandan,  Spilberg,  Magdeburg,  ate  all  modern  in  com- 

S arisen  with  the  jail  in  which  Ralph  FJambard,  our  unruly 
ishop  of  Durham,  was  confined  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1100,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.” 

Looking  down  from  Tower-hill  on  the  dark 
lines  of  wall,  rising  high  above  the  green  fringe 


and  garden,  picking  ont  turret  and  terrace, 
bastion  and  ballinm,  chapel  and  belfry,  the 
jewel-house,  the  armoury,  the  embrasures,  the 
casemates,  the  open  leads,  the  Bloody  Tower, 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  Martin  Tower,  the 
whole  edifice  seems  to  be  alive  "with  story — the 
story  of  a nation’s  splendour,  misery,  and  shame. 
The  very  grass  beneath  tho  feet  has  been  wet 
with  blood;  for  out  upon  this  sod  has  been 
poured,  from  generation  to  generation,  a stream 
of  the  noblest  life  in  our  laud. 

The  main  body  of  the  members  were  con- 
ducted round  the  Tower  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
who,  stopping  at  prominent  points,  gave  such 
particulai's  as  occurred  to  him.  The  assemblage, 
after  looking  at  the  restored  Traitor’s  Gate,  from 
which  the  water  has  been  shut  out,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
ascended  by  the  “Cold  Harbour”  wall  to  the 
parade,  formerly  the  garden  of  the  royal  palace. 
In  tho  room  over  the  portcullis  of  this  tower,  the 
ancient  windlass  and  gear  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing it,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  some 
time  ago,  still  remain.  Here  the  Beauchamp 
Tower,  the  lower  story  of  tho  Bell  Tower,  and  the 
curious  arcade  extending  the  -whole  length  of 
the  west  curtain  wall,  were  inspected.  On  the 
parade,  which  was  the  place  of  execution  of  royal 
personages,  the  site  of  the  bebeadal  of  Anne 
Boleyn  is  now  being  marked  out,  by  the  wish  of 
her  Majesty.  In  the  Norman  chapel  of  the 
White  Tower,  Mr.  Clark  delivered  a discourse 
on  the  fortress,  in  which  he  described  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  more  fully  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  ramble.  Ho 
alluded,  iu  commencing,  to  the  groat  kindness 
and  assistance  ho  had  experienced  from  the  con- 
stable, the  depnty-constable,  and  from  tho  chief 
wai-den.  The  constable,  witli  the  greatest  readi- 
ness, had  offered  to  give  every  facility  to  tho 
researches,  and  Lord  de  llos,  to  whom  he  was 
referred,  had  even  done  more,  and  had  literally 
“ outrun  tho  constable  ” in  his  efforts  to  gratify 
the  members  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  Lord  de 
Bos  made  some  observations  respecting  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  the  princes  in  the  Bloody 
Tower.  He  said  that  ho  had  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  tho  subject,  and  examined  it  very 
minutely,  with  all  tho  facilities  which  his  posi- 
tion afforded  him,  and  ho  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  princes  had  been  murdered 
and  buried  in  the  place  which  tradition  a.ssigned. 
It  seemed  nearly  certain  that  the  bones  of  two 
children,  of  about  the  same  age  as  tho  princes, 
had  been  discovered  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  and,  unless  such  a crime  bad  been 
committed,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
burying  the  bodies  in  that  place,  for  there  were 
many  spots  fit  for  interment  within  the  walls  of 
the  Tower. 

A smaller  party  was  conducted  through  the 
building,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  who  spoke,  and  with 
good  eS'ect,  rather  of  people  than  of  place,  the 
prisoners  rather  than  the  prison.  Sir  Henry 
"Wyat,  ho  reminded  them,  was  a Lancastrian  in 
ipoiitics,  and  under  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  ho 
spent  not  a little  of  his  timo  in  the  Tovpfer.  The 
Wyat  papers  say  — “ He  was  imprisoned  often  ; 
once  in  a cold  and  narrow  tower,  where  he  had 
neither  bed  to  lie  on,  nor  clothes  sufficient 
to  warm  him,  nor  meat  for  his  mouth.  He 
had  staiwed  there  had  not  God,  who  sent  a 
crow  to  feed  his  prophet,  sent  this  his  and  his 
country’s  martyr  a cat  both  to  feed  and  warm 
him.  It  was  his  own  relation  unto  them,  from 
whom  I had  it.  A cat  came  one  day  down  into 
the  dungeon  unto  him,  and  as  it  were  offered 
herself  unto  him.  He  was  glad  of  her,  laid  her 
in  his  bosom  to  warm  him,  and,  by  making  much 
of  her,  won  her  love.  After  this  she  would  come 
every  day  unto  him  divers  times,  and,  when  she 
could  get  one,  bring  him  a pigeon.  He  com- 
plained to  his  keeper  of  his  cold  and  short  fare. 
Tho  answer  was,  “ He  durst  not  better  it.’ — 
‘Bat,’  said  Sir  Henry,  ‘if  I can  provide  any,  will 
you  promise  to  dress  it  for  me .P’ — ‘I  may  well 
enough,’  said  he,  the  keeper,  ‘ you  are  safe  for 
that  matter;’  and  being  urged  again,  promised 
him,  and  kept  his  promise,  dressed  for  him,  from 
Lime  to  time,  such  pigeons  as  his  accator  the  cat 
provided  for  him.  Sir  Henry  Wyat  in  bis  pro- 
sperity for  this  would  over  make  much  of  cate, 
as  other  men  will  of  their  spaniels  or  hounds; 
and  perhaps  you  shall  nob  find  his  picture  any- 
where bat,  like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  with  his 
dog,  with  a cat  beside  him.”  The  prisoner  had 
this  faithful  cat  painted,  -with  a pigeon  in  her 
paws,  offering  it  through  the  grated  window  of 
his  dungeon.  That  picture  is  in  the  collection 
of  Historical  Portraits  now  on  view  in  South 


Kensington.  Wyat  was  put  to  the  torture, — a 
thing  unknown  to  our  law,  but  very  well  known 
to  our  lawyers. 

Walter  Raleigh  had  his  home  iu  the  Bloody 
Tower ; and  here  he  wi’oto  that  magnificent  frag, 
ment  of  a History  of  tho  World,  into  which  he 
has  poured  so  much  of  the  daring  genius,  the 
wise  experience,  and  the  chastened  sorrow,  of  his 
heroic  life.  Beauchamp  Tower  and  the  White 
Tower  claim  the  glory  of  having  been  Raleigh’s 
prison  home ; and  as  he  was  three  times  com- 
mitted, each  may  have  a genuine  claim;  but  his 
twelve  long  years  of  imprisonment  were  passed 
in  the  Bloody  Tower,  the  scene  of  his  historical 
labours,  of  his  chemical  experiments,  and  of  his 
political  conversations.  It  was  hither  that  Prince 
Henry  came  to  spend  his  hours  with  the  great 
prisoner  ; and  where  he  one  day  said  to  his 
attendants,  as  he  rode  away,  that  no  king  save 
his  father  would  keep  such  a bird  in  such  a cage. 
It  was  to  these  narrow  chambers  that  Lady 
Raleigh,  the  bright  Bessie  Throgmorton  of  his 
youth,  leaving  all  the  splendours  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  came  to  reside  with  her  hero.  Hero  her 
son  Carow  was  born.  Into  these  rooms  came 
Jonson  and  the  poets,  with  whom  Raleigh  loved 
to  converse  about  their  art.  luthis  dungeon  he 
began  a treatise  on  the  art  of  conducting  war  by 
sea ; made  a new  model  of  a ship ; and  invented 
tho  famous  cordial  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Having  access  to  the  little  garden,  which,  though 
open  now,  is  still  green  with  trees,  he  converted 
a hen-roost  into  a laboratoiy,  and  spent  his  time 
in  distilling  waters  from  herbs  and  flowers,  until 
he  had  perfected  that  drink  of  which  Anno  of 
Denmark  and  her  grandson  Charles  tho  Second 
were  so  fond.  But  his  main  solace  lay  in  writing  ; 
especially  in  composing  that  book  of  noble 
thought,  his  History  of  the  World.  Standing  in 
the  dark  coll  of  the  Bloody  Tower  in  which  he 
wrote,  wo  can  fancy  the  feelings  which  led  him 
into  saying  of  his  book  and  its  future  critics, — 
“ The  general  acceptance  can  yield  me  no  other 
profit,  at  this  time,  than  doth  a fair  sunshine  day 
to  a seaman  after  shipwreck  ; and  tho  contrary 
no  other  harm  than  an  outrageous  tempest  after 
the  port  attained.” 

The  Council  Chamber  in  tho  Lieutenant’s 
Lodgings,  seldom  seen,  was  visited  by  the  party. 
James  I.  came  down  to  this  Council  Chamber 
to  question  Guy  Faux.  The  fact  is  comme- 
morated in  a long  Latin  inscription  over  tho 
fireplace  ; also  by  a bust  of  the  king,  in  coarse 
stone,  painted. 

The  upper  room  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  into 
which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  was  the 
prison  of  Edmund  Pole.  "Well  might  surprise  be 
expressed  that  some  interesting  memorials  left 
by  him  have  been  dug  out  of  the  wall,  taken 
from  their  true  locality,  and  inserted  in  tho 
lower  story,  so  as  to  enrich  the  show  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  public  room.  Autiquaines  have  to 
be  rather  sharp  with  countiy  churchwardens ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  when  a restorer  of  the 
Tower  of  London  is  allowed  to  remove  inscrip- 
tions,— to  defaoe  the  work  of  ages,  to  obliterate 
romantic  records,  and  to  make  the  walls  bear 
false  witness  aa  to  what  has  occurred  within 
them  .5’  It  ought  to  be  only  needful  to  draw 
attention  to  this  singular  fact,  in  order  that 
Edmund  Pole’s  inscriptions  may  be  restored  to 
the  places  in  which  he  made  them.  We  equally 
agi’ee  -with  Mr.  Dixon  in  condemning  the  ugly 
pile  of  warehouses  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
ancient  works  (which  might  excuse  a good* 
natured  man  for  wishing,  -with  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
somebody  would  hang  an  architect !).  At  those 
warehouses  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  anti- 
quary,— indeed,  of  ev&ry  man  who  can  feel  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  Tower, — to  cast  a 
stone,  until  all  theii’  windows  shall  be,  metaphori- 
cally, smashed. 

To  our  surprise  we  heard  nothing  said  of  the 
National  Armoury  and  its  sad  shortcoiuings,. 
When  will  it  have  a proper  keeper  and  be  made 
to  take  the  place  it  should?  Forgeries  and  im- 
pertinenoes  ai’o  still  exhibited  iu  it. 

Silchester. 

In  the  evening  of  Friday,  wo  must  interpolate, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce  read  a paper  at  the  Geo- 
logical Museum,  on  the  recent  excavations  made 
at  Silchester,  neai‘  Reading,  ac  tho  cost  of  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Unlike  the  other  old  Roman 
encampments,  tho  site  of  Silchester,  he  said,  had 
never  been  built  upon  by  Britons  or  Saxons. 
Several  cliEcoveriea  had  been  made  since  last 
year,  and  many  beautiful  mosaics  had  been 
found, — among  them  one  with  tho  design  of  an 
m-n,  with  border  in  tessene,  and  the  other  of 
perfect  carves  and  ivy  leaves.  More  than  1,000 
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joins  in  all  had  been  found  in  Silchester,  and  as 
ate  as  a fortnight  back  a portion  of  a wall 
litherto  undetected  had  been  brought  to  light, 
file  lecturer  regretted  to  add  that  tho  effects  of 
lur  climate  on  the  uncovered  ruins  had  been 
lecidedly  detrimental. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members,  however, 
ittended  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  Insti- 
nto  of  British  Architects,  at  the  house  in  Con- 
hiit-street,  which  was  crowded  with  visitors. 
Phe  walls  were  decorated  with  an  interesting 
tnd  extensive  collection  of  architectural  designs, 
nany  of  them  representing  public  buildings, 
tither  prcjected  or  in  course  of  construction. 
Phore  were  also  many  drawings  and  prints  illus- 
rative  of  the  topography  of  Ancient  London.  A 
lumber  of  excellent  sketches  from  Egypt,  by 
ilr.  Phen6  Spiers,  attracted  deserved  notice. 
In  important  contribution  to  the  objects  dis- 
dayed  consisted  in  a collection  of  paintings, 
ntended  to  form  part  of  an  international  ex- 
libition  about  to  be  opened  in  the  same 
mildiug. 

I Saturday  was  given  to 

Windsor  Cctstle  and  Eton  College. 

. Ifr.  Parker  received  tho  members,  and’  con- 
tucted  them  round  the  castle.  We  print,  in  a 
eparate  form,  a digest  of  the  information  he 
'avc  on  that  occasion,  and  in  a paper  read  by 
lim  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Wolsoy  Chapel,  or  Eoyal  Tomb  House,  of 
ho  deooratiou  of  which  our  readers  have  been 
ften  informed,  was,  of  course,  looked  into  by 
nany.  The  brilliant  roof  is  complete,  and  must 
e considered  the  finest  piece  of  modern  mosaic 
rork  extant.  The  west  wall  is  being  covered 
lith  mosaic  pictures  of  the  sovereigns,  chnrch- 
aen,  and  architects  more  intimately  connected 
!rith  the  castle  and  its  ancient  and  Royal  Chapel 
f St.  George.  In  the  upper  tiers  are  the  por- 
raits  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  Edward  IV., 
lenry  VI.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Plenry  VIIL  Be- 
leath  these  are  pictures  of  Wolsey,  Beauchamp, 
nd  William  of  Wykeham,  skilfully  executed  in 
namel  mosaics.  The  east  window  has  been 
died  with  stained  glass,  by  Clayton  & Bell,  the 
nbject  for  its  decoration  being  “ The  Passion.” 
)n  the  north  side  the  windows  are  being  filled 
>ith  portraits  of  German  princes,  ancestors  of 
is  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Mr. 
^alviati,  jun.,  was  present,  and  willingly  gave 
nteresting  information. 

1 Entering  the  castle,  the  apartments  re- 
nrnished  lor  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
t’rencb,  and  since  used  by  some  other  poten- 
ates,  but  not  ordinarily  shown  to  visitors,  were 
een  this  day.  In  the  first  of  these  entered,  the 
■xquiifite  window-hangings  of  green  satin,  set 
ff  by  mauve,  lined  with  primrose  satin  and 
*ortlered  by  a wide  pattern  of  curious  long-stitch 
(.eedlowork,  in  tho  natural  colours  of  the  flowers 
>ortrayed,  with  cords  and  tassels  of  the  three 
lolours  aud  glittering  gold  thread,  especially 
attracted  tho  admiration  of  the  lady  visitors, 
(he  window-light  blending  and  beautifying  the 
lolours.  Tho  bed  corresponds  5 and  here  the 
aauve  colour,  with  its  border  of  needlework, 
■arms  tho  crown-Uke  tester  : the  primrose  is  tho 
lining  throughout,  and  the  green  the  outside  of 
(he  curtains  and  valances.  The  counterpane  is 
f primrose  — or,  perhaps,  buff  is  the  better 
rerm  — and  richly  decorated  with  the  same 
’.eedlework  of  coloured  flowers,  in  centre  and 
lorner  groups.  In  another  apartment,  the  beau- 
'liful  hue  ol'  the  green  velvet  drapery  to  a French 
sed  won  admiration : it  is  lined  with  white 
tatin  and  edged  with  gold  cord,  fringe,  tassels, 
end  80  forth.  In  this  room  there  is  a fine 
•i  Garofolo,”  small  in  size,  but  clear  and  rich  in 
'lolouring, — a sort  of  Holy  Family  group,  the 
i/hild  standing  at  the  knee  of  oue  of  the  seated 
i'.gnrea — under  a portico,  with  open  sky  beyond. 
I'he  singular  picture  by  Albert  Dnrer  attracted 
tittentioij.  It  has  a division  in  tho  centre ; and 

0 the  spectator’s  right  hand  is  seen  a man  at  his 
ledger,  counting  up  his  gains.  The  white-bound 
isdger  continues  through  into  the  other  half  of  the 
ricture,  where  Death,  as  a skeleton,  sits  grinning 
it  tho  unconscious  man.  In  the  same  chamber 
3 one  of  the  four  or  five  repeated  pictures, 
>y  Quiutin  Matsys,  of  which  the  current  title, 
r*  The  Misers,”  is  now  rightly  questioned.  There 
!xe  also  two  portraits  by  Van  Geef,  portraits  of 
nimself  and  his  wife,  a fine  head  of  a man  by 
liembranclt,  and  a “ Holy  Family  ” by  Albert 
lOurer,  in  which  the  green  earthenware  pot  in 
2;lie  foreground,  with  lilies  and  flags,  is  a promi- 
tieut  portion. 

1 The  Brussels  lace  and  white  silk  toilet-table 
ilind  towel-horse  (the  towels  being  bung  at  the 


back  ont  of  sight)  in  the  dressing-room  adjoining, 
and  the  round  toilet-cushion,  with  needlework  of 
coloured  flowers  on  white,  sent  some  of  the 
visitors  into  raptures.  Some  inlaid  furniture, 
dark  wood  on  maple  or  satin  wood,  is  notice- 
able as  are  the  chairs,  of  ebony,  with  seats 
and  backs  of  green  satin ; tho  crown,  in  raised 
work  of  crimson  and  gold,  in  a gold  wreatli, 
upon  the  back.  In  the  State  rooms  that  are 
always  shown,  much  of  the  furniture  was  un- 
covered, and  some  pale  green  satin  seats,  and 
others  covered  with  Gobelins  tapestry,  were 
talked  about.  The  inlaid  cabinets,  fine  clocks, 
and  the  magnificent  malachite  vase  which, 
till  the  marvellous  malachite  doors  aud  other 
works  in  the  Russian  Court  of  the  1851  Exhi- 
bition  were  seen,  was  considered  a wonder  of 
richness  and  grandeur,  were  all  duly  examined. 

In  the  plate-room  the  mass  of  gold  plate  is 
overpowering  and  fatiguing.  The  pieces  must 
be  looked  at  separately.  Hidden  almost  in  the 
comer  of  a doorway  is  a fine  piece  of  modem  art- 
work, a tall  vase  of  oxydized  silver,  produced  for 
the  Prince  Consort  a short  time  previously  to  bis 
death,  at  the  cost  of  l,000i. 

In  the  inner  chamber  of  the  “Plate-room,”  a' 
centre  compartment,  opposite  the  windows,  con- 
tains some  exquisite  cups,  and  one  small  covered 
beaker  of  beautiful  form,  of  rock  crystal,  the 
gold  mounts  studded  with  jewels,  the  cups  en- 
graved and  otherwise  ornamented,  and  on  one 
(with  a lapis  lazuli  stem  and  foot)  a bouquet  of 
flowers,  in  good  and  delicate  silver  filagree. 

At  Eton, 

Professor  Willis  was  in  the  ascendant : aud 
spoke  from  the  steps  leading  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel.  He  prefaced  bis  account  of  Eton  with  ' 
some  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  history 
of  colleges  and  their  growth.  The  universities  > 
were  first  corporations  of  educated  men,  the 
teachers  or  doctors  in  which  instructed  by  lec- 
tures in  the  public  schools,  the  students  being 
obliged  to  find  lodgings  for  themselves.  Soon, 
however,  generous  persons  gave  funds  to  assist 
poor  boys  from  the  grammar  schools.  After  a 
time  a more  definite  shape  was  assumed  by  these 
institutions  j and  lodgings  were  provided  in  the 
colleges  that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
students  might  be  brought  under  superintendence 
and  control ; but  still  the  colleges  have  always 
remained  distinct  from  the  universities  in  this, 
that  it  is  by  the  last  only  the  degrees  for  attain- 
ments are  conferred.  lu  the  early  colleges  the 
buildings  were  very  simple,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion was  generally  little  else  than  chambers  to 
lodge  in,  these  often  being  furnished  by  some 
hostelry  bought  for  the  occasion.  The  first  college 
was  that  at  Oxford,  founded  by  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton ; one  was  founded  at  Cambridge  soon  after, 
and  others  followed  at  intervals  up  to  1371),  when 
in  the  new  college  at  Oxford  William  de  Wyke- 
ham erected  the  first  architectural  building,  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  and  so  well  organised  as 
to  serve  as  a basis  for  all  subsequent  erections. 
His  plans  also  included  the  then  now  feature  of  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  boys.  The  Professor 
next  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  its  appendage,  Eton. 
After  a touching  account  of  the  coincidences 
between  the  misfortunes  of  Henry  VI.  and  the 
decadence  of  energy  displayed  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  educational  schemes,  and  a just 
paralleling  of  the  continual  devising  of  plans 
for  the  education  and  elevation  of  his  people 
by  that  monarch,  and  the  constant  efforts  in 
the  same  directions  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
Professor  Willis  detailed  the  original  plans  for 
Eton  College  as  set  forth  in  Henry’s  “ will,” — 
this  will  being,  however,  not  a “ last  will 
and  testament,”  but  in  reality  a building  speci- 
fication for  his  colleges,  in  which  so  clearly  has 
he  laid  do\vn  his  plans  that  the  lecturer  was 
able  to  transfer  them  to  paper,  and  to  exhibit  a 
diagram  of  the  ground-plan  to  his  audience  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  the  actual  buildings 
subsequently  erected,  and  forming  the  present 
pile.  Henry,  however,  did  not  mature  his 
plans  at  once,  but  modified  them  very  con- 
siderably at  a shortly  subsequent  period.  He 
wanted  to  found  a grammar  school  at  Eton 
and  a college  at  Cambridge,  and  to  dedicate 
them  to  St.  Nicholas,  that  saint’s  day  having 
been  his  birthday.  A site  was  purchased  at 
Eton,  north  of  tho  yard  of  the  old  parish  church 
(now  no  more),  and  the  king  came  down  and 
laid  the  first  stone,  over  which  was  to  he  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  collegiate  church.  The 
king  soon  enlarged  his  plans,  and  amongst  the 
valuable  series  of  papers  still  preserved  in  the 
college  the  original  draft  with  the  dimensions 


erased,  and  enlarged  dimensions  inserted  in  the 
king's  own  writing,  had  been  found.  The  choir  of 
this  larger  collegiate  church  only  was  erected,  the 
body  never  having  been  built,  by  reason  of  tho 
king’s  misfortune.  The  old  parish  church  was, 
however,  previously  transformed  into  a collegiate 
one,  and  so  used  for  a number  of  years,  as  proved 
by  a document  in  the  Eton  chest,  containing 
many  curious  entries.  The  Provost’s  house  was 
one  of  the  first  buildings  erected,  and  Professor 
Willis  commented  at  some  length  on  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  accommodation  provided  for 
tho  pi'ovosts  in  later  times.  At  first  the  provost 
had  only  a sepamte  room,  but  when  it  became 
the  practice  for  them  to  entertain  princes  and 
noblemen  as  their  guests,  it  was  requisite  greatly 
to  extend  the  residences  of  the  provosts,  and 
after  the  Reformation,  when  the  clergy  married 
and  bad  families,  still  further  provision  for  their 
accommodation  became  necessary.  Plans  of 
King’s  College  and  of  Eton,  corresponding  in 
general  outline,  showing  the  first  designs  and 
the  subsequent  extensions  of  them,  were  exhi- 
bited, and  by  reference  to  some  ancient  records, 
curious  details  were  given  of  the  cost  of  several 
parts  of  the  building,  and  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  workmen.  Three  shillings  per  week  wero 
paid  to  artisans,  and  one  bill  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  be  placed  on 
the  altar,  amounted  to  161.  ISs.  4d.  01  the  money 
of  the  time.  The  specifications  given  by 
Henry  VI.  for  the  execution  of  the  works  were 
very  minute,  describing  the  kind  of  materials  to 
be  used  in  dill'erent  parts  of  the  building,  and 
the  composition  of  the  “mighty  mortar”  in 
which  the  stones  were  to  he  “oouclied.” 

In  the  cloisters,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
arrangement  of  pairs  of  double  doors  for 
entrances  into  the  respective  residences  into  the 
cloisters,  and  to  the  very  peculiar  arrangement 
of  six  galleries  on  the  upper  stories,  which  are 
reached  by  staircases  at  each  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  in  which  galleries  there  are 
similar  series  of  doable  doors  for  entrances  into 
the  residences  above.  By  this  means  two  stair- 
cases at  present  lead  to  all  the  surrounding 
suites  of  chambers,  instead  of  having  a common 
staircase  for  every  two  sets. 

The  lower  school  remains  tho  same  dark,  dull, 
damp  apartment  it  was  when  wo  commented  on 
it  on  a previous  occasion. 

Entering  the  College  Chapel,  the  effect  of 
the  stained  glass,  both  at  east  and  west,  was 
particularly  striking:  the  east  end  especially, 
with  its  coloured  reredos  and  richly  worked 
crimson  velvet  altar-cloth,  made  a gorgeous 
display.  The  lower  part  of  the  window  repre- 
sents the  Crucifixion,  and  a singular  and  satis- 
fying effect  is  produced  by  tho  solemn  evening, 
lighted  aky,  given  as  the  background  to  the  cross. 
The  peculiar  form  of  tho  arch  of  the  east 
window  was  pointed  out:  when  commenced  it 
was  intended  to  be  much  more  lofty  than  it  now 
is,  and  the  design  was  altered  after  the  springing 
of  tho  arch  had  been  begun ; when,  instead  of 
taking  down  the  few  stones  placed,  the  arch  was 
made  to  take  a fresh  spriug,  aud  was  finished 
with  a break  in  it  on  each  side. 

A float  on  tho  river  while  the  Collegers’  Pair 
Oar  Race  was  run,  a lovely  sunset  one  way  and 
a glorious  view  of  the  castle  the  other,  gavo  a 
quieting  end  to  a tiring  day. 

On  Sunday,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  preached 
in  the  Abbey,  from  the  text—"  One  of  His  dis- 
ciples  saith  unto  Him,  Master,  see  what  manner 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here.”  (Mark 
xiil.)  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said  it 
might  be  supposed  from  the  language*  which 
was  used  thirty  years  ago,  that  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  that 
antiquity  was  the  one  single  test  of  truth  and 
excellence  on  all  hands,  hut  against  this  the 
Saviour’s  warning  was  decisive.  It  were  well 
for  the  disciples  to  bo  reminded,  even  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  there  was  something  more  euduring 
than  the  stones  of  tho  Temple,  and  it  was  well 
to  be  reminded  now  of  tho  often-predicted 
prospect  which  future  generations  might  take 
from  the  broken  arches  of  our  stately  bridges 
over  the  ruins  of  our  noblest  churches.  Bob 
having  been  thus  forewarned  they  were  fore- 
armed. If  archfoology  was  not  everything,  it 
was  at  least  something,  and  there  were  advan- 
tages which  it  might  confer  upon  the  world  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  It  awakened  the  love 
of  the  past,  which  was  so  necessary  as  a counter- 
poise to  the  excitement  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  opened  up  a fresh  world,  enlarged 
our  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  made  us  feel 
that  we  are  not  alone,  but  that  wo  are  what  wo 
are,  under  God,  because  of  tho  thoughts  and 
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deeds  of  those  who  lived  before  us.  What  a 
grasp  of  the  ages  that  are  dead  and  gone  had 
God  given  ns  in  His  mercy  by  this  new  power, 
and  what  a pledge  of  the  power  of  our  race 
when  they  should  be  perfected ! 

Of  Lambeth  and  other  places  visited,  some- 
thing hereafter.* 


PROFESSOR  WESTMACOTT,  R.A.,  ON  THE 
SCULPTURE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

BEroRE  entering  in  detail,  upon  the  subject  of 
this  discourse,  Mr.  Westmacott  made  some 
remarks  on  Gothic  sculpture  in  general.  He 
said  that  usually  the  productions  in  this  art 
were  discussed  by  architects  and  antiquaries ; 
and  the  sculpture,  therefore,  was  only  considered 
by  them  in  relation  to  its  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture. He  proposed  to  examine  it  as  sculpture, 
and  to  judge  it  as  a phase  of  that  art.  It 
happened  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Dean  to  give  his  lecture  in  Henry 
til’s  Chapel.  There  could  be  no  more  noble 
theatre  for  the  pm-pose  than  such  a monu- 
ment of  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  ancestors ; 
while  it  also  afforded  some  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  for  illustrating  his  subject,  in  the  nu- 
merous statues  that  so  profusely  decorated  the 
different  parts  of  the  architecture.  He  proceeded 
to^  say, — In  reviewing  the  sculpture  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  it  will  be  proper  that  our  fu'st 
remarks  should  bo  directed  to  that  particular 
phase  of  the  art,  the  Gothic,  which  is  found  in 
connexion  with  the  older  style  of  architecture  of 
which  the  building  is  so  fine  an  example. 
Though  this  sacred  edifice  has,  for  many  gene- 
rations, been  made  the  resting-place  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  monuments,  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  historical  personages  who  have 
illustrated  the  annals  of  England,  and  thereby 
has  claims  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  pride 
in  reflecting  on  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
country,  yet  the  interest  of  the  intelligent  visitor 
is  chiefly  and  primarily  drawn  to  those  remains 
which  can  be  associated  with  the  earlier  foun- 
dation.  At  a subsequent  stage  of  our  remarks, 
the  sculpture  of  the  later  periods  will  be  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  the  state  of  art  at  their 
respective  dates  ; but  it  is  to  the  Gothic  sculp- 
ture that  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  first 
instance  ; and  it  will  be  right  to  show  how  this 
is  to  be  judged  and  estimated. 

The  sculpture  of  the  true  Gothic  period  of 
architecture  in  this  country,  dating,  that  is, 
from  the  thii-teenth  century,  and  lasting  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  is 
remarkable  for  a character  exclusively  its  own. 
Generally  speaking  it  exhibits, — like  all  the 
attempts  at  art  by  inexperienced  workmen, — 
extreme  rudeness  in  its  execution ; a disregard 
of  rules  of  art,  in  proportion  aud  anatomy,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  want  of  beauty.  The  earliest 
attempts  in  sculpture,  only  a few  centuries  old, 
cannot,  however,  be  j^aced  in  the  same  interest- 
ing category  with  tho  extremely  archaic  monu- 
ments of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Etruria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  ancient  nations,  dating,  it  may 
be  said,  thousands  of  years  since.  Neither  as 
monuments  of  fine  art  can  Gothic  works  be 
allowed  to  take  rank  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  sculpture  (proper)  ; seeing  that  they  throw 
no  light  whatever  on  tho  progress  of  imitative 
art,  as  a means  of  expressing  ideas  or  sentiment 
by  beautiful  forms.  Gothic  sculpture  never,  at 
any  time,  achieved  a development  that  placed 
it  in  the  same  high  position  that  had  been 
attained  by  the  great  schools  of  the  artj  for, 
though  it  had  fallen  into  neglect  and  disuse,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  sculpture  had  been 
brought  to  tho  highest  state  of  perfection  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  so-called 
Gothic  school  had  any  existence. 

Assuming  the  essential  conditions  of  fine  and 
good  Bcnlpture  to  bo  refined  expression,  the 
highest  perfection  of  form  and  of  physical 
beauty  in  all  its  parts,  truth  to  nature  in  her 
boundless  variety,  and  what  is  understood  as 
style  in  treatment,  with  fine  execution,  it  must 
be  admitted,  even  by  its  warmest  admirers,  that 
Gothic  or  Medimval  sculpture  must  always 
occupy  in  these  respects  au  inferior  position. 
Any  interest  it  possesses, — and  this  is  very 
great, — must  then  be  sought  for  in  qualities 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  attaches,  in  the 
first  place,  to  primitive  works  of  remote  anti- 
quity, or  in  the  next,  that  is  accorded  to  the 
excellence  of  the  art  exhibited ; for  it  has,  in 
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fact,  neither  of  these  recommendations.  That 
Gothic  sculpture  must  be  judged  as  au  art  sui 
generis,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  progress  and 
development,  like  other  fine  art,  is  seen  in  the 
curious  fact  of  its  maintaining,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian and  other  prescriptive  sculpture,  its  own 
marked  and  characteristic  idiosyucraoy  as 
Gothic.  So  truly  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  re- 
markable that,  in  modem  imitations  of  Gothic 
architecture,  this  peculiarity  of  a school  of 
Bcnlpturo  is  always  more  or  less  attempted,  as  a 
sine  qud  non  of  character,  though  the  progress 
of  art  and  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties which  constitute  excellence  must  make  it 
plain  to  those  who  adopt  such  peculiarities  that 
the  art  so  exercised  is  not  truthful  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  present  age,  and,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  retrogressive  and  unreal.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  form  of  Gothic  sculpture  ; 
for  this,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks,  was  much  modified,  according  to  the 
comparative  skill  or  increased  practice  of  the 
workmen, — varieties  especially  observable  at 
Wells,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  in  other 
of  the  English  ecclesiastic^  buildings.  It  refers 
rather,  or  entirely,  to  the  manner  of  treatment. 
Here,  with  much  that  merits  high  praise,  in  its 
forms,  it  is  constantly  in  antagonism  to  sound 
art  principles,  and  exhibits  an  utter  defiance  of 
those  rules  of  fitness  and  propriety  which  should 
essentially  regulate  an  imitative  art.  If  the 
human  form  is  tho  object  of  imitation,  it  requires 
but  little  argument  to  show  that  the  wim  of  the 
tme  artist  should  be  to  choose  such  conditions 
as  will  most  correctly  display  that  form,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  there  should  not  be  a studied 
effort  to  put  it  into  distorted  and  impossible 
action. 

Portions  or  parts  of  the  figure,  for  instance, 
should  not  be  made  to  perform  functions  for 
which  they  are  unfitted,  and  of  which  they  are 
incapable  in  nature  ; nor  should  the  most  perfect 
work  of  creation  bo  represented  truncated  or  in 
pieces,  and  so  fulfilling,  with  the  most  complacent 
expression,  ignoble  and  even  repulsive  and 
degrading  ofiices.  Yet,  in  true  Gothic  all  this 
occurs,  aud  is  imitated  as  characteristic  of  the 
stylo.  Figures  represented  as  standing,  kneel- 
ing, or  sitting,  are  squeezed  into  the  hollow 
mouldings  of  arched  doorways,  in  tiers,  one  over 
the  other ; though  in  the  apex  of  the  arch  the 
upper  figures  may  by  this  arrangement  be  nearly 
if  not  quite  horizontal.  Again,  the  most  dis- 
torted attitudes  are  given  to  others,  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  into  angles  or  spandrels ; figures, 
also,  in  parts  or  entire,  are  made  to  project 
suddenly  at  right  angles  from  the  walls,  to 
support  roof-timbers,  or  to  act  as  brackets,  while 
their  draperies,  clinging  close,  show  no  natural 
movement,  but,  instead  of  hanging  or  floating, 
are  fixed  horizontally  in  folds  parallel  to  the 
figure.  In  like  manner,  heads  of  angels,  saints, 
kings,  bishops,  and  even  females,  are  made 
to  bear  weights,  as  brackets  under  columns,  or 
as  ornamental  terminations  to  dripstones,  over 
windows  and  doorways,  for  draining  off  the 
rain-water.  Now,  in  Gothic,  these  anomalies 
and  the  grotesques,  and  even  indecency,  that 
are  seen  in  gargoyles,  or  draining-pipes  on  roofs, 
and  in  stall  seats  and  other  parte  of  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  are  distinctly  intentional.  They 
are  not,  like  the  crude  attempts  of  the  archaic 
sculptors,  in  consequence  of  entire  ignorance,  or 
of  primitive  rudeness  of  art ; for  they  occasion- 
ally are  found  associated  with  a very  advanced 
feeling  for  a certain  kind  of  beauty,  both  of 
form  and  expression.  In  the  heads  of  drip- 
stone terminations,  and  occasionally  in  drapery, 
there  is  evidence  of  unquestionable  power  in 
these  respects,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  show 
that  the  strange,  grotesque  employment  of  these 
sculptured  forms  was  a part  of  the  system  of 
tho  old  true  Gothic  design,  and  belonged  to  it ; 
herein  contrasting  unfavourably,  and  to  itself 
fatally,  with  the  perfect  sculpture  which  deco- 
rated the  ai'chitecture  of  the  ancients — that  of 
the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  for  instance,  of  which 
we  possess  the  original  examples. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  these  few  pre- 
liminary observations  on  this  peculiar  feature  in 
Gothic  sculpture  in  order  to  explain  much  that 
appears  anomalous  in  its  practice.  Ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  sculpture,  and  rude  and  in- 
experienced in  execution,  as  were  the  artists  or 
carvers  of  the  age,  they  yet  were  not  so  primi- 
tive, so  blind,  and  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know 
that  the  human  face  was  not  intended  to  cany 
the  weight  of  a column  or  a rafter ; and,  there- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  fantastic 
uses  to  which  the  human  figure  was  applied, 
formed  an  essential  element  in  Gothic  design. 
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There  will  be  enough  to  arrest  attention  in  ex- 
pression, pleasing  forms,  and,  especially,  in  the 
graceful  though  peculiar  treatment  of  drapery 
found  in  their  works,  to  claim  for  some  of  the 
Gothic  artists  a large  amount  of  our  admiration ; 
but  we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  curious 
proofs  that  exhibit  these,  to  us,  contradictory 
and  inoonsietent  features  of  their  art-systemj 
showing,  beyond  dispute,  that  tliey  were  con- 
sidered as  marks  of  the  style,  and  proper  to  it. 
It  ia  this  which  makes  Gothic  sculpture  false 
and  conventional,  as  a phase  of  art.  Notwith- 
standing certain  remarkable  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, and  to  which  it  will  be  our  pleasing  duty 
to  direct  attention,  it  never  can  be  classed  as  a 
branch  of  fine  or  perfect  sculpture  j and,  for  this 
reason,  it  never  has  been  and  never  can  be 
placed  before  students,  like  the  remains  of  the 
great  schools  of  Greece,  as  profitable  guides  for 
them  to  follow. 

It  must  be  a matter  of  surprise,  even  making 
every  allowance  for  the  very  natural  prejudice 
against  using  or  imitating  /ieaf?(C7i  types  in  the 
employment  of  sculpture  for  Christian  purposes 
aud  illustration,  why,  in  early  times,  the  imita- 
tive ffrts  in  connexion  with  our  purer  religion 
should  everywhere  be  found  in  so  rude  and 
barbarous  a state.  As  before  observed,  it  was 
no  newly  invented  art  5 and,  however  neglected 
its  practice  had  been,  still  monuments  and 
remains  of  ancient  and  superior  art  abounded, 
especially  in  Italy.  Tho  missionaries,  priests, 
and  monks,  who  first  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  had  all  come  from  these  southern 
countries  where  such  remains  were  to  be  seen, 
on  all  sides  5 and  it  must  over  seem  strange  that, 
when  sculpture  and  painting  were  required  in 
the  service  of  the  Faith,  no  higher  or  nobler 
ideas  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  appropriate  to 
holy  subjects  and  persons  should  have  existed 
than  such  gaunt  and  uncomely  productions  as 
many  of  those  that  have  reached  us. 

It  is  equally  unintelligible  that  such  poor  art 
should  be  found  associated  ia  England  with 
what  has  been  called,  by  its  admirers,  the  highest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  Pointed 
or  Early  English.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
architects  achieving  excellence  in  their  own  art 
who  were  insensible  to  tho  glaring  deficiencies  of 
the  arts  employed  in  connexion  with  their  pro- 
ductions. It  is  rather  suggestive  that  all  the 
arts,  architecture  as  well  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  were,  at  that  time,  merely  in  a state 
of  movement,  and  not  practised  on  any  fixed  or 
recognized  principles.  The  constant  changes 
taking  place  in  Gothic  architecture  itself  during 
the  short  period  of  its  existence  (scarcely  three 
hundred  years),  from  the  Romanesque  to  Pointed, 
from  Pointed  to  Decorated,  and  from  Decorated 
to  Perpendicular,  when,  according  to  the  best 
judges  of  Gothic,  the  style  was  fatally  declining, 
point  to  this  conclusion. 

This,  however,  is  a subject  not  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed. There  can  be  no  common  ground  of 
argument  as  between  the  two  branches  of  art. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  being  strictly  imitative, 
must  be  judged  by  an  existing  and  admitted 
standard,  Nature.  In  architecture  there  is  no 
such  snre  guide,  nor,  indeed,  any  guide  at  all,  of 
the  kind.  Judging  by  the  varieties  iu  the  forms 
and  mode  of  its  outward  presentation,  the  degree 
of  popularity  or  admiration  each  has  obtained,  in 
diherent  localities,  may  not  improbably  be  mainly 
referred  to  fancy  and  fashion.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  imitative  arts.  Here  there  is  a founda- 
tion, and  a standard  which  is  of  all  time,  and 
it  is  also  the  highest  as  well  as  the  safest  that 
can  be  oflered  for  our  guidance. 

The  Professor  said  the  sculpture  in  West- 
minster Abbey  must  be  regarded  under  various 
aspects. 

First,  in  its  relation  to  the  architecture,  simply 
as  accessorial  decoration. 

Secondly,  for  the  subjects  represented  ; when 
it  is  employed  to  illustrate  Scripture,  historical 
or  legendary  scenes  and  incidents. 

Thirdly,  as  memorial  sculpture  ; especially  in 
its  application  to  monuments  to  the  dead,  iu 
tombs  and  similar  erections. 

He  said  he  should  leave  the  first  of  those  divi- 
sions to  the  accomplished  architect  who  was  so 
competent  to  deal  with  a subject  connected 
with  his  own  studies.  It  would  be  his  (Mr. 
Westmacott’s)  office  to  describe  and  comment  on 
the  two  latter  classes. 


Copper. — A further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
copper  has  been  announced ; the  price  of  tough 
cake  being  81i.,  best  selected,  Sil.,  per  ton. 
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WINDSOE  CASTLE. 

The  castlo  stands  on  an  outlying  promontory 
of  chalk  commanding  the  winding  shores  of  that 
part  of  the  Thames,  with  a rich  valley,  which 
seems  to  have  pointed  it  out  as  a natural  posi- 
tion for  a fortress  in  primitive  times,  when  the  i 
natives  wished  to  protect  their  country  against 
invasion.  The  wide  and  deep  entrenchments 
and  the  high  artificial  mounds  indicate  an  early 
date.  There  were  also  roads  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fosses,  with  a wide  bank  between  them,  on 
which  buildings  were  erected,  first  of  wood  and 
afterwards  of  stone.  A subterranean  passage  or 
postern,  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
foss,  at  a depth  of  30  ft.,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  foss,  at  a depth  of  15  ft.,  had  been  exca- 
vated for  the  occasion,  by  the  express  permission 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  visitors  were  led  into 
the  castle  by  Mr.  Parker  through  this  passage, 
which  is  cut  in  a very  rude  manner  through  the 
solid  chalk,  and  has  a vault  of  the  time  of 
I Henry  II.,  carried  on  chalk  walls,  built  over  a 
ismall  part  of  it  as  far  as  the  Norman  buildings 
'extended  only : the  doorways  are  of  the  same 
period,  one  of  which  is  quite  perfect  and  opens 
into  the  inner  foss.  After  ascending  the  ladder 
and  proceeding  into  the  court  of  the  upper 
ward,  the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Dean 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  as  chairman  of  the 
imeetingpand  then  Mr.  Parker  gave  in  a concise 
form  the  history  of  the  early  buildings  of  the 
castle. 

If  Windsor  Castle  had  been  made  in  the  fifth 
century  by  King  Arthur,  as  was  believed  by  Ed- 
ward HI.  and  the  chronicler  Froissart,  the  roads 
would  have  been  on  the  level.  They  are  more 
likely  of  the  time  of  Caractacus  or  Jubus  Cassar. 

Edward  the  Confessor  is  believed  to  have 
resided  chiefly  at  Old  Windsor,  and  to  have 
retained  the  castle  for  use  in  case  of  need. 
Some  of  the  ancient  earthworks  of  Old  Wind- 
eor  certainly  belong  to  a period  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  William  himself  is  said  to 
have  built  a castle  at  Windsor,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it.  The  Domesday  survey  rather 
proves  that  there  was  one  previously  existing, 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  Earl  Harold  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor. 

Henry  I.  is  said  by  Stow,  writing  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  have  built  New  Windsor. 
iThis  building  would,  probably,  have  been  chiefly 
of  wood,  but  some  of  the  fragments  of  stone 
carving  found  in  the  castle  may  be  of  his  time. 

Stephen  built  nothing  here,  but  Windsor  is 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Wallingford  as  a 
fortress  of  importance.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
the  first  mention  of  the  castle  is  made  in  the 
Pipe  rolls  of  thu!  period.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
j30uth  front  of  the  upper  ward  remains,  with  the 
tower  part  of  the  king’s  gate,  its  hinges,  and 
portcullis  groove ; the  upper  part  was  destroyed, 
und  the  whole  concealed  in  other  buildings  by 
Wyatville.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John 
only  necessary  repairs  were  made. 

With  Henry  III.  the  history  of  the  existing 
icastle  may  be  said  to  begin.  The  whole  of  the 
'lower  ward  was  then  first  built  of  stone,  and 
■many  portions  of  the  existing  walls  are  found  to 
De  of  that  period.  The  Clewer  Tower — now 
Known  as  the  Cnrfow  Tower — remains  almost 
unaltered,  and  exhibits  in  good  condition  a prison 
jf  that  period. 

The  King’s  Hall  is  now  the  chapter  library, 
nut  the  chambers  of  the  King  and  Queen  have 
been  destroyed.  Plans  and  drawings  of  them 
liavej  however,  been  preserved.  Fragments  of 
ithe  chambers  of  Henry  III.  and  his  Queen  were 
ishown  on  the  spot,  where  they  were  found  by 
Mr.  Bachelder  when  the  remains  of  the  buildings 
svere  removed  a few  years  since.  The  measure- 
ments of  this  building  agreed  with  the  orders  of 
iche  King  as  recorded  in  the  public  rolls. 

Of  the  primitive  chapel  the  north  wall  is  still 
rpreserved ; the  galilee  being  now  the  east  end 
)(behind  the  altar)  of  St.  George’s  Chapel.  The 
Ddoorways  of  the  galilee  are  one  of  Henry  III., 
ithe  other  of  Edward  III. } the  west  end  of  the 
ichapel  has  been  rebuilt  several  times.  The 
■arcade  in  the  cloisters  was  protected  by  a wooden 
uroof  only.  This  chapel  was  completed  by 
tEdward  HI.,  and  made  into  a lady-chapel,  when 
ithe  great  St.  George’s  Chape!  was  built.  It  was 
ipartly  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  tomb  of 
aLady  Margaret,  his  mother,  and  afterwards  was 
'(proposed  for  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  much 
taltered  by  James  II.,  and  partly  restored  by 
eGeorge  IV.  At  the  present  time  it  is  being  made 
lithe  object  of  devoted  care,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  roof  has  been  vaulted 
in  stone,  the  pattern  of  that  of  Henry  VII., 


and  is  being  inlaid  •with  mosaic  work,  of  ex- 
ceedingly chaste  pictorial  design ; the  windows 
have  been  filled  with  superb  stained  glass  j and 
the  whole  is  being  decorated  and  finished  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  as  a sepulchral  chapel  over 
the  Royal  vaults,  befitting  the  intense  affection 
of  the  Queen  for  her  beloved  husband,  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 

Mural  paintings  of  kings’  heads  have  been 
found  of  the  date  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
and  are  preserved  in  the  cloister  and  galilee. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  accounts 
show  that  the  great  works  begun  by  Henry  III. 
were  carried  on  and  completed  5 but  no  new 
works  appear  to  have  been  undertaken. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  there  were  con- 
siderable sums  expended  on  repairs  of  the  walls, 
towers,  and  bridges,  chiefly  for  timber  and  car- 
penters’ work. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  respect  to  the  history  of  Windsor, 
a large  part  of  the  existing  castle  having  been 
built  at  that  period.  The  extent  of  survey  of 
the  castle  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign  is  a very 
minute  and  important  document,  lately  brought 
to  light.  Another  equally  important  doonment 
is  the  builder’s  account  for  the  Round  Tower, 
which  was  entirely  built  from  the  ground  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  reign,  and  still  remains, 
though  much  altered  in  appearance,  from  the 
additional  story  superposed  by  Mr.  Wyatville 
under  George  IV. 

This  building  is  sometimes  called  the  Round 
Tower,  and  sometimes  the  Round  Table;  and, 
from  other  peculiarities  in  the  same  accounts,  it 
is  evident  that  the  tower  was  built  to  hold  the 
table.  The  galleries  on  which  this  round  table 
was  placed  are  still  remaining,  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  apartment  where  the  knights 
dined  on  St.  George’s  Day  is  well  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Round  Tower.  The  tables  of 
those  days  were  seldom  more  than  a few  planks 
in  width,  and  the  guests  sat  round  on  one  side, 
the  other  being  open  for  the  service  of  the 
attendants.  The  centre  of  this  great  round  table, 
then,  was  designed  for  the  latter  purpose,  and 
was  open  to  the  air,  a passage  communicating 
on  a level  from  this  central  space  to  the  kitchen 
on  the  top  of  the  middle  gate,  which  has  thus 
acquired  the  title  of  the  “ Kitchen  Tower.”  The 
tower  and  table  were  erected  in  ten  months,  the 
greatest  haste  being  made  in  order  that  the  new 
order  of  knights  might  dine  at  it  on  St.  George’s 
Day  following  its  erection. 

Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  makes  much  of 
this  round  table  as  a great  stroke  of  policy  for 
attracting  the  free  knights  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  take  service  under  the  English  Crown; 
and  the  King  of  France,  Philip  do  Valois,  was  so 
jealous  of  it  that  he  would  not  allow  the  French 
knights  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  ordered 
another  round  table  to  be  made  in  imitation  of 
that  of  the  King  of  England.  Edward  III.  did 
not  build  a chapel  at  Windsor,  but  only  com- 
pleted the  one  which  bad  beSn  begun  by  Henry 
III.,  adding  to  it  or  rebuilding  a cloister,  a 
vestry,  and  other  adjuncts.  The  cloister  and 
buildings  surrounding  them  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  chapel,  and  were  evidently 
considered  by  Edward  III.  as  part  of  the  works 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  chapel, 
which  had  been  begun  and  left  unfinished  by  his 
predecessors.  The  deanery,  the  vestry,  and  the 
treasury  were  built  in  the  2-lth,  25th,  and  26th 
years  of  this  reign. 

After  the  thirteenth  year,  when  William  of 
Wykehana  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works,  an 
entirely  new  hall,  with  a new  suite  of  apart- 
ments and  offices,  was  built  in  the  upper  bailey, 
where  the  royal  apartments  now  are,  and  the 
fine  series  of  vaults  under  those  apartments, 
forming  ceilings  to  the  servants’  hall  and  other 
rooms  and  offices,  still  remain  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, as  built  by  Wykeham,  who  remained  in 
this  appointment  only  six  years.  The  summary 
of  his  accounts  during  that  time  shows  an  ex- 
penditure of  5,658J. — equivalent  to  120,000Z.  (?) 
of  our  money. 

After  the  great  works  in  the  upper  bailey 
which  had  been  begun  under  his  direction  were 
dra'wn  to  a close  under  his  successor,  William 
de  Mulsto,  we  have  numerous  entries  relating 
to  the  new  chambers  for  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  small  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Royal  apartments  near  the  library,  now  called 
erroneously  King  John’s  Tower,  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  and  the  two  chambers  in  it  have 
very  good  vaults,  with  the  ribs  meeting  in  a 
central  boss,  which  is  in  both  cases  carved  into 
the  form  of  a rose.  This  enables  this  rose- 
tower  and  the  rose-vaults  to  be  identified  in  a 


very  remarkable  manner.  This  tower  was  very 
richly  painted,  and  the  quantity  of  paint  and 
other  materials  charged  on  the  roll  misled  the 
late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  who  had  only  seen  a 
portion  of  these  accounts,  and  made  him  think 
they  belonged  to  the  great  Round  Tower,  and 
that  it  was  painted  on  the  outside.  The  dates 
do  not  agree  with  this,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  external  painting. 

_ The  works  which  had  been  carried  on  daring 
a great  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III. 
were  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
were  continued  under  Richard  II. ; but  with  the 
exception  of  necessary  repairs,  the  accounts  for 
this  reign  relate  chiefly  to  the  offices  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  cattle,  especially  the  mews  for  the 
falcons,  which  was  evidently  a large  and  impor- 
tant establishment  not  within  the  walls. 

The  celebrated  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  “ the  father 
of  English  poetry,”  was  appointed,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  this  reign,  clerk  of  the  works,  but 
very  little  was  done  in  his  time.  Farther  than 
this,  Mr.  Parker  did  not  bring  down  the  history 
in  his  discourse,  for  want  of  time,  although  in 
conducting  over  the  castle  and  grounds  he  inci- 
dentally pointed  out  all  the  various  dates  of 
architecture  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
additions  and  alterations  had  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 


BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS. 

THE  HOEBO'WDALE  “WAD”  MINE, 

It  seems  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  we 
have  reached  an  important  crisis  in  our  national 
prosperity.  Our  political  position,  according  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  French  journalists, 
has  sunk  to  that  of  a third  - rate  power  in. 
Europe.  Our  coal  measures  have  reached,  or 
will  soon  reach,  their  productive  limit ; indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Jevons  they  are  already  verging 
towards  the  period  of  their  decay  and  exhaustion. 
It  remains,  say  some,  that  the  working  classes 
shall  succeed  in  forcing  np  the  price  of  labour  to 
an  abnormal  and  unprofitable  level ; and  then 
wo  may  betake  ourselves  to  prognosticate,  as 
best  we  may,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British 
empire ! 

From  this  highly  shaded  and  gloomy  picture 
it  is  pleasant,  and,  perhaps,  profitable,  to  turn 
for  a moment  to  the  obscure  byways  of  English 
manufacture,  and  study  the  relations  of  a trade 
in  which  these  prospective  conditions  with  regard 
to  coal  are  actually  at  this  moment  fulfilled : 
where  the  native  stock  of  “ mineral  ” has  been 
exhausted,  and  where  we  are  absolutely  reduced 
to  dependence  on  the  “ foreigner  ” for  our 
supply  of  raw  material ; but  where,  nevertheless, 
the  trade  continues  to  flourish  with  undiminished 
vigour  and  prosperity  ! Such  a trade,  we  have 
just  discovered,  exists  in  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils,  for  which  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  has  long 
been  celebrated. 

And  more  than  this.  Not  only  does  the 
Keswick  pencil  trade  supply  us  with  an  actual 
case  of  the  possible  phenomena  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  coal  as  a mineral — as  a commodity  of 
sale  or  exchange — but  it  also  supplies  us  'with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  method  by  which 
an  important  national  manufacture  may  be 
carried  on  independent  of  coal  altogether!  In 
fact,  this  condition  has,  wo  may  almost  say,  been 
a necessity  of  its  existence.  For  had  the  pencil 
manufacture  of  Keswick  depended  upon  its  con- 
tiguity to  a coal-pit,  it  could  hardly  have  sprung 
into  existence  in  the  valley  of  Derwentwater, 
or  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  middle  slates  of  the 
Cumbrian  mountains  ! Bat  although  there  was 
no  coal;  there  was  plenty  of  water-power — in 
the  Greta  and  the  Derwent — there  was  timber 
in  profusion  on  the  slopes  of  Skiddaw  and  the 
Thornthwaito  Fells — and  finally,  of  course,  there 
was  black  lead  in  the  Borrowdale  mountains. 
This  singular  mineral,  it  should  seem,  is  at  length 
exhausted — at  least,  it  is  thought  so.  But,  at  all 
events,  there  grew  the  trade  of  English  pencils, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
there  it  continues  to  flourish ! It  has  no  tall 
chimneys,  nor  dense  volumes  of  sulphureous 
smoke.  The  mills  are,  upon  the  whole,  pictu- 
resque objects  of  the  antique  type  which 
Berghem  loved  to  paint.  The  little  town  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  staple  manufacture,  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all  England ; and 
thither  we  went  the  other  day,  our  breast  fired 
with  patriotic  zeal,  and  with  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  dolorous  speech  ringing  in  our  ears,  to 
study  the  whole  subject  and  to  report.  We 
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shall  devote  this  article  to  a consideration  of  the 
Borrowdalo  “wad”  mine,  and  the  next  to  an 
acconnt  of  the  manufacture  of  black  - lead 
pencils  in  Keswick. 

The  ride  from  Keswick  through  the  valley  of 
Btrrowdale  is  undoubtedly  through  ono  of  the 
most  singular  and  striking  scenes  in  the  country. 
S’o  wonder  that  it  has  inspired  the  poets.  Half 
a century  ago  it  was  described  by  a well-known 
topt  grapher  as  “ a dreary  and  mountainons 
waste  of  huge  hill-tops — a savage  region  j”  but 
Wordsworth’s  exquisite  description  redeemed  it 
from  this  character ; and  Earl  Russell — the  earl, 
be  it  remembered,  was  a poet  in  his  youth — not 
long  ago  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent prospect  in  England.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
great  diversity  of  altitude  and  of  physical  con- 
formation of  the  mountains,  the  consequent 
diversity  of  climate  and  of  soil,  the  extensive 
and  singular  ebar^ter  of  the  aspect,  and  the 
multiplicity  aud  variety  of  the  hills  and  dales, 
impart  to  the  valley  of  Borrowdale  a character 
of  rugged  and  magnificent  grandeur,  which, 
take  it  all  and  all,  is  unequalled  in  mountain 
Bceneiy.  Nor  are  the  geological  features  of  the 
rocks  less  varied  and  interesting.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  see  with  greater  advantage  the  traces 
— the  footsteps,  so  to  speak — of  those  ancient 
glaciers  to  which  the  scenery  of  the  lake  district 
owes  BO  much  of  its  variety  and  its  beauty.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  discover  the  green 
boulder  mounds  and  knolls  which  mark  the 
precise  lino  where  the  ice  of  the  valley  bad 
melted  and  deposited  its  burden.  We  may  also 
detect  the  polished  and  striated  track  of  the 
later  glacial  action  as  conspicuous  and  fresh  as  if 
it  had  been  grooved  out  yesterday;  and  all 
around  on  the  rough,  precipitous,  and  mouldering 
clifis  we  may  trace  with  astonishment  and  awe 
the  results  of  those  silent  and  imperceptible, 
yet  inexorable  forces  which,  to  nse  the  language 
of  the  poet,  makes  “ the  mountains  themselves  ' 
decay  with  years !”  I 

It  is  hard  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  smiling  ! 
valleys  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  once  ' 
filled  by  ice,  and  the  heath-clad  hills  clothed 
with  a mantle  of  perennial  snow;  yet  science 
tells  ns,  in  language  too  strongly  pronounced  to 
be  mistaken,  that  such  was  the  case  at  one 
stage  of  the  glacial  period.*  At  another  period 
the  country  was  lower  than  it  is  now  by  1,200  ft. 
or  1,-100  ft.,  and  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
washed  the  flanks  of  Helvellyn,  of  Skiddaw, 
and  of  Scawfel).  Still  the  island  group  ever 
and  anon  sent  afloat  messengers  of  ice  laden 
with  fragments  torn  from  its  own  sides  to  re- 
mind other  lands  that  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
stibmergcd.t 

Turn,  now  from  this  pictnro  of  eternal  ice  to 
the  present  aspect  of  this  valley.  “ The  western 
crags  and  hills,”  says  Mrs.  Linton,  “ are  appa- 
rently solid  black  ; but  a black  when  looked  into 
that  is  rich  with  purple  and  green  and  the  finer 
tints  of  orange.  The  broad  grey  bed  of  pebbles 
fringed  with  larch  is  warmed  to  purple ; and 
the  quiet  pools  among  the  waste  are  like  sheets 
of  beryl ; while  Glaramara  stands  bathed  in 
delicious  radieuce  as  if  the  shadow  cf  a rainbow 
was  passing  over  it.” 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  every 
year  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  the 
English  Lakes,  there  are  few,  we  suspect,  who 
think  of  making  a pilgrimage  to  the  village  of 
Seathwaitc;  yet  tliisobscnre  pretty  little  hamlet, 
which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Borrowdale 
valley,  is,  in  ono  or  two  respects  at  least,  the 
most  remarkable  place  in  England.  From  its 
picturesque  position  alone,  as  lying  at  the  bead 
of  the  great  glen,  it  is  really  deserving  of  a visit ; 
and,  to  do  so,  it  does  not  require  a long  detour 
from  the  road  by  Ilonistcr  Crag  to  Buttermero, 
the  gloomy  but  magnificent  grandeur  of  which 
has  been  sung  in  the  immortal  stanzas  of  many 
a lake  poet.  The  celebrated  paternal  yew-trees 
which  ^Vordsworth  described  in  language  and 
with  metaphors  such  as  Wordsworth  could  alone 
employ,  may  still  be  seen  perched  on  the  right- 
hand  slope  of  the  solitary  vale.  Again,  Seath- 
waite  is  rendered  famous  in  modern  story  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  supplies  the  meteoro- 
logical disciples  of  poor  Admiral  Fitzroy  with  a 
register  of  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  all  England. 
In  the  year  ISGl,  for  example,  the  figures  were 
182  inches,  aud  in  1863,  172  inches,  representing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  rain  in  Borrowdale,  if 


• Tbc  glacial  pheromcriOTi  of  the  district  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  Robert  Cbanibers,  Eept.  Brit.  Assoc 
IS&I. 

t Essay  on  (he  Geolopy  of  the  Lake  District,  by 
Edward  Fltill.  B.A.,  i'.G.S.,  appended  to  Sirs.  Lintou's 
“ Lake  Country,"  p,  2S0. 


we  recollect  that  the  average  rainfall  of  London 
is  only  24  inches  ! As  our  business,  however,  for 
the  present  is  more  related  to  mineralogy  than 
meteorology, — more  connected  with  the  crust 
of  the  globe  than  with  its  atmosphere, — we  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  our  survey  of  the  “Wad” 
mine,  as  it  is  called,  which  constitutes  the  last 
and  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  place. 

Hard  by  the  village  of  Seathwaite,  on  the  face 
of  a huge  precipitous  rock,  and  fronting  the 
binff  weather-worn  hill  which  still  goes  under 
its  ancient  and  high-sounding  but  purely  Celtic 
name  of  “ Glaramara,”  we  shall  discover  the 
outlet  of  the  famous  plumbago  oi*  wad  mine, 
which  has  supplied  English  artists  and  school- 
boys during  many  generations  with  the  mate- 
rials for  their  black-lead  pencils.  Very  little  indi- 
cation of  its  former  activity  and  of  the  enormous 
value  of  its  produce  now  remains.  There  is  an 
opening  or  two  in  the  aide  of  the  hill  which  in- 
terrupts the  regularity  of  tho  mountain  slope 
and  introduces  an  awkward-looking  spot  in  the 
exuberant  verdure.  There  is  also  the  miniature 
mountain  of  debris  which  has  formed  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  a mine  from  tho  Phcenician 
tin-mines  down  to  the  Northumbrian  collieries  ; 
still  there  are  none  of  the  waterwheels  and 
watershoots, — the  stationary  engines  and  the 
chimneys, —tho  drums,  pulleys,  and  endless 
ropes  with  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  appearance  of  a mine  at  its  surfiice.  The 
reason  of  this  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  at  this  moment  out  of  working 
trim  I but  it  is  also  duo  to  tho  important  cirenm- 
stance  that  it  is  by  means  of  a horizontal  adit, 
and  not  a perpendicular  shaft,  that  the  mine  is 
reached. 

It  was  our  intention,  had  the  opportunity  been 
favourable,  to  have  explored  this  mine,  at  least  in 
ono  of  the  shafts  ; for  although  not  at  present  in 
operation,  it  was  still,  we  were  told,  kept  in  order 
; by  a resident  official  known  as  the  Captain  (how  is 
' it,  by  tho  way,  that  the  superintendent  of  a mine 
is  always  recognised  by  this  honorary  title  ? The 
: fashion  is  the  same,  wc  believe,  in  Cornwall  as  in 
Cumberland).  But  the  Captain  of  the  mine  in 
question  is  dead,  and  to  his  widow  we  were 
indebted  for  a good  part  of  tbo  information 
which  we  are  enabled  to  supply.  To  this  hospi- 
table dame  we  were  also  indebted  for  some  spe- 
cimens of  tho  mineral,  as  well  as  of  the  rock 
which  constitutes  its  matrix;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  for  some  bread  and  ewe-milk  cheese, 
together  with  some  excellent  mountain  milk. 

But  to  proceed.  This  black-lead  mine  is  tho 
only  one  in  England.  There  are  indeed  one  or 
two  places  in  Scotland  where  the  mineral  has 
been  discovered;  but  the  lead  obtained  there 
has  been  found  of  inferior  quality.  The  mine  is 
situated,  as  wo  have  explained,  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  near  the  head  of  Borrowdale  Valley, 
according  to  the  best  authorities  about  nine 
miles  from  Keswick.  Of  its  history  we  know 
almost  nothing.  Some  say  that  it  was  acci- 
dentally discevered*  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; but  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  authentic 
account  of  the  discovery  or  primitive  working  of 
the  Borrowdale  Wad  Mine.  From  a deed  of 
conveyance,  however,  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeetli  century,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  well  knowu,  and  to  have  formed  an  element 
of  the  rent  of  land  anterior  to  that  period.  The 
manor  of  Borrowdale  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Furness;  but  having  at  the  dis- 
solution of  that  monastery  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
it  was  granted  in  process  of  time,  by  James  I., 
to  William  Whitmore,  conjointly  with  one  Jonas 
Jerdon  (on  the  28th  of  November,  1614)  ; who 
in  their  turn  sold  and  conveyed  it  unto  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  and  thirty-six  others  therein 
designated.  But  an  important  exception  occurs 
in  this  deed.  They  conveyed  all  and  whole  the 
said  Manor  of  Borrowdale,  “ except  all  those 
wad-holcs  and  wad  commonly  called  black  cawke, 
within  the  commons  of  Seatollar  or  elsewhere, 
within  the  commons  and  wastes  of  tho  Manor 
of  Borrowdale  aforesaid,  of  the  yearly  rent  or 
value  of  fifteen  shillings  artd  fourpencc."  Since 
this  period  it  has  been  held  and  let  as  distinct 
from  other  royalties  of  the  manor;  and  it  is 
worth  while  recording  that  a family  of  tho  name 
of  Banks  were  for  some  generations  the  princi- 
pal proprietors.  Whether  this  family  was  re- 
lated, or  is  identical  with  the  family  of  Keswick 
pencil-makers  of  that  name,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  At  this  moment  the  mine 
forms  part  of  the  Seatollar  estate ; but,  even 
in  the  modern  deeds  of  disposition,  the  lordship 
of  the  minerals  has  been  reserved,  and  the  pre- 
sent lessees  are  a company  of  joint-stock  adven- 
turers, under  the  principles  of  limited  liability. 
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The  mine  has  been  excavated  in  a rock  which 
Mr.  Biikewill  pronounced  a grey  felspar  por- 
phyry ; but  the  mineral  has  elsewhere  been 
found  in  varions  situations,  chiefly  in.  connexion 
with  quartz,  sometimes  united  to  porphyritic 
green  stone,  and  not  unfrequently  in  masses  of 
calcareous  earth,  the  result  of  an  older  disin- 
tegration. The  lodes  are  never  found,  we  were 
told,  in  a continuous  vein,  but  rather  in  what  are 
locally  termed  “ lops,”  or  bellies  of  a kidney 
shape,  or,  to  use  more  exact  phraseology,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  nodules.  The  connexion  of 
the  veins  is  traced  only  with  great  difficulty  j 
but  we  need  not  describe  the  process  of  mining. 
The  pieces  produced  are  of  various  sizes,  re- 
quiring no  process  of  roasting  or  smelting  to 
prepare  it  for  the  market.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  free  the  wad  lumps  from  tho  matiuces  or  the 
portions  of  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  or  from 
the  contact  of  any  extraneous  earthy  matters. 

After  this  the  mineral  is  then — or,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  say  was  then — assorted  in  heaps 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  pm-ity  and 
size,  and  thus  packed  in  casks  and  sent  off  to 
the  warehouse  in  London.  Tho  product  of  this 
mine  has  been  very  irregular. 

In  tho  year  1803,  for  example,  after  a tedious 
search  in  the  Seatollar  mine,  one  of  tho  largest 
bellies  was  fallen  in  with,  which  produced  five 
hundred  casks,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
a quarter  each  (worth  thirty  shiilingaa  pound 
and  upwards),  besides  a greater  quantity  of 
inferior  sorts.  Since  that  time  several  smaller 
sops  have  been  met  with.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1829  half  a dozen  casks  were  found,  the 
best  part  of  which  was  eagerly  bought  up  at 
thirty-five  shillings  a pound.  In  1833  they  only  , 
succeeded  in  filling  a few  casks,  which  reached 
for  the  best  part  as  high  as  forty-five  shillings  a 
pound.  Since  which  time  the  mine  got  less 
and  less  productive,  until  about  the  year  1845  it 
died  out  as  a profitable  working.  The  best- 
Cumberland  lead  is  now  worth  forty  shillings  per 
pound;  and  it  is  gradually  rising  in.  valuo  from 
the  fact  that  the  Borrowdale  mine  is  now  unpro- 
ductive. Nor  should  this  excite  astonishment ; 
for  this  mine,  during  one  of  those  years  we  have 
mentioned,  was  so  rich  and  productive  that  j 
90,0001.  worth  of  the  mineral  was  taken  out ! 

When  its  commercial  value  at  first  began  to 
be  ascertained,  tbo  proprietors  had  the  utmost  . 
difficulty  to  guard  the  mine  from  depredations. 
About  a century  ago  a body  of  miners  broke 
into  the  mine  by  main  force,  and  held  possession  , 
of  it  until  they  abstracted  an  enormous  quantity  i 
of  the  lead,  which  they  sold  at  so  low  a price  aa  i 
to  glut  the  market ; and  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  forced  to  buy  it  up  in  order  to  I 
restore  the  old  rate  of  prices  ! To  pnt  a stop  to 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a I 
strong  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine ; and  for  i 
its  better  protection  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  | 
passed  (25th  Georg©  II.,  cap.  10),  by  which  the  | 
following  offences  were  made  felony  “ The  i 
unlawful  entering  of  any  mine  or  wad-hole  of  j 
wad,  or  black  cawke,  commonly  called  black- 
lead,  or  unlawfully  taking  or  carrying  away  any 
wad,  &G.  therefrom;  as,  also,  buying  or  receiving 
the  same  knowing  it  to  be  unlawfully  taken.” 
And  felony  at  that  period  was  punishable  with 
death  1 

This  Act  would  seem  to  have  had  tho  effect 
of  rendering  the  mine  more  secure ; but  the 
carriage  experienced  greater  risk.  Indeed,  so 
■ valuable  was  the  wad,  and  so  dangerous  the 
transit  through  the  Cumberland  mountains,  that 
it  was  long  necessary  to  send  a military  escort 
with  every  cart-load  that  left  tho  mine  to  the 
town  of  Kendal.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a tempting 
morsel,  every  cart-load  being  worth  probably 
3, cool,  or  4,0001.  Some  old  Jacobite  legends 
there  are  miked  up  with  these  depredations, 
but  they  rest  on  no  good  authority,  and  we  need 
not  rako  them  up.  Tho  fact  is,  thieves  were 
ever  on  the  watch  for  it.  It  was  stolen  from  i 
the  store,  and  from  the  mines ; the  very  miners  1 
had  to  change  their  clothes  on  leaving  the  shaft ; 
nevertheless  they  sometimes  contrived  to  carry 
away  pieces  in.  their  mouths,  and  otherwise  to 
secrete  it  about  theii’  persons. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  but  not  at  all  strange, 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
mineral  produce,  that,  although  resident  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mine,  the  pencil-makers  were  j 
obliged  to  pnrehaso  all  their  black-lead  in  | 
London.  The  proprietors  would  never  allow  it  i 
to  bo  sold  until  every  particle  had  been  first  i 
of  all  lodged  in  their  warehouso  in  London;  i 
just  os  we  do  about  bullion  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  trade  was  for  many  years  in  the  : 
hands  of  the  Jews  : from  the  year  1760  to  the- 
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year  1830.  These  astute  merchantmen  who 
are  always  the  first  to  recognise  a valuable 
article  of  commerce,  either  took  a long  lease  of 
the  mines,  or  by  money  advances  or  otherwise 
contrived  to  secure  a monopoly  of  the  solitary 
channel  of  supply.  A dep6t  or  storehouse  was 
formed  at  Keswick  under  tho  especial  surveil- 
lance of  the  authorities,  to  protect  the  stock  at 
night,  or  during  the  relays  on  its  perilous 
journey. 

In  tho  year  1804,  tho  stock  on  hand  was 
valued  at  64,000Z.,  and  the  annual  consumption 
at  3,500h  In  1814,  this  mine,  which,  200  years 
before  had  been  valued  at  15s.  4d.,  was  assessed 
to  tho  property-tax  as  worth  2,700L  a year. 
Since  then,  the  stock  on  hand,  the  production, 
and  consumption,  have  all  greatly  decreased. 
Although  pencil-making  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
^cat  extent,  substitutes  have  been  found,  which 
in  some  measure,  lessen  the  demand  for  tho 
“ real  Borrowdale  wad,”  and  these  we  shall  see 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  foreign  supply  of 
the  mineral.  Formerly  the  mine  was  worked 
only  at  intervals,  and  when  a suflicient  stock 
had  been  obtained  to  supply  the  market  for  a 
few  years  it  was  then  carefully  closed  up.  At 
length  tho  yield  got  less  and  less  regular,  even 
although  worked  for  several  years  successively ; 
and  towards  tho  close  of  the  year  1856  it  was 
almost  next  to  nothing.  The  late  Jonathan 
Otloy,  the  celebrated  Cumberland  naturalist, 
predicted  in  1825  “ that  the  most  prolific  part 
of  the  mountains  had  been  already  explored, 
and  the  principal  body  or  trunk  of  the  mine  ex- 
cavated ; and  that  posterity  must  bo  contented 
with  gleaning  from  the  branches.” 

Some  of  the  resident  authorities  are,  however, 
of  a different  opinion.  They  hold  that  the  Cum- 
berland lead  is  not  yet  exhausted,  although  the 
mine  has  ceased  working  for  the  present.  It  is 
still  supposed  that  tho  grand  “pipe”  of  the 
mineral,  as  it  is  termed  in  Borrowdale,  dips  in  a 
northward  direction,  and  hence  has  escaped  in 
an  oblique  downward  stroke  from  the  course  of 
the  old  level  shaft,  which  has  a horizontal 
length  of  300  ft.  In  tho  now  adit,  commenced 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  is  only  par- 
tially oxQcnted,  a lino  was  struck  at  a lower 
level  into  the  mountain,  and  being  500  yards  in 
lengtli,  it  is  thought  by  the  sanguine  proprietors 
that  it  may  still  “ strike  ile,”  as  our  American 
cousins  say.  Of  course,  mining  projects  are 
proverbially  uncertain ; yet  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  at  least  a large  measure  of  probability  in 
their  belief.  It  would  not  be  astonishing  if  they 
came  upon  another  vein  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  unexplored  dislocation.  Tho  geological 
structure  of  Cumberland  is  still,  in  a great, 
measure,  an  unknown  territory.  It  has  never, 
we  understand,  been  laid  down  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  mineralogical  laws  of  tho  occur- 
rence  of  this  unique  form  of  carbon.  With  other 
minerals  it  is  difierent.  We  ai'O  tolerably  certain 
of  discovering  copper  in  some  lode  or  other  in 
the  shaft  of  a Cornish  mine;  and  tho  occur- 
renoo  of  tin  and  lead  has  also  been  locally 
traced,  mapped,  and  established  with  some 
approximation  to  absolute  certainty.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  plumbago.  No  amount  of  mining 
skill,  no  divining-rod,  and,  wo  devoutly  believe, 
no  form  of  incantation  can  predict  where  this 
singnlar  staff  is  to  be  found,  or  how  long  it 
may  last. 

The  Nowlands  mines,  which  yielded  at  once 
copper,  gold,  and  silver,  and  were  also  discovered 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  by  a Dutchman  from 
Angsbnrg,  as  old  Fuller  tells  us,  were  for 
long  abandoned ; but  they  are  again  in  full 
operation  and  full  yield ; while  a new  lead-mine 
has  been  opened  at  Salt-level  bay,  and  a suffi- 
ciency of  ore  found  to  make  the  working  profit- 
able. "Why  not,  therefore,  entertain  similar 
hopes  of  the  Borrowdale  wad  mine  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  this  black-lead,  or  “ wad  ” 
mine,  as  it  is  teinned  in  Borrowdale,  has  been  a 
sort  of  enigma  to  all  classes  of  scientific  men. 
So  valuable  a mineral,  so  rare  in  its  distribution, 
30  incomprehensible  in  its  origin,  and  so  nneer- 
tain  in  its  produce,  we  shall  not  easily  meet 
with,  if  we  except  the  precious  metals,  or  some 
cf  the  recently  discovered  curiosities,  such  as 
molybdenum  or  tungsten. 

How  should  its  occurrence  in  England  be  con- 
fined to  Cumberland  ? We  cannot  answer  tho 
question,  but  it  is  a very  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  of 
tho  middle  slates  is,  according  to  Professor 
Philips,  due  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence 
3f  the  syenitic  rocks  and  the  felspathic  dykes, 
uialogous  in  many  respects  to  tho  “Elvan” 
lykes  of  Cornwall,  which  appear  in  the  vicinity  | 


of  the  lead  and  copper  veins.  Carburets  and 
sulphurets  of  copper  (generally  speaking,  beauti- 
fnlly  crystallised),  carburets,  phosphates,  arse- 
niates,  and  sulphurets  of  leadj  arseniatea  of 
iron,  wolfram,  apatite,  &c.,  will  repay  the 
mineralogist  a visit  to  these  hills.  The  “wad,” 
or  black-lead  mine,  in  Borrowdale,  may  be  added 
to  this  list  3 and  it  is  still  a subject  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  geologists  to  determine  the  origin  of 
this  singnlar  compound  of  carbon  and  iron, 
which  here  ramifies  irregularly  in  the  partially 
“ metamorphic  ” slates.  The  supposition  of  a 
vegetable  origin  for  this  carbon  seems  altogether 
gratuitous,  and  there  appears  as  much  reason  to 
admit  mineral  combinations  containing  carbon 
among  the  constituents  of  the  globe  previous  to, 
or  independent  of,  the  existence  of  plants,  as 
there  is  to  admit  phosphorus  in  such  combina- 
tions previous  to,  or  independent  of,  the  existence 
of  animals.* 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  matter  that  con- 
stitute the  emst  of  the  earth,  which  chemists 
have  hitherto  failed  to  resolve  into  other  kinds  of 
matter,  and  which,  therefore,  they  designate 
elementary  bodies,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  unquestionably  carbon.  It  occurs  indefinite 
geometrical  figures,  that  is,  crystallized  5 or 
without  geometrical  form,  that  is,  amorphous. 
It  crysallizes  in  what  mineralogists  term  the 
cnbical  and  the  rhombohedral  systems  3 when  it 
appears  respectively  as  the  queen  of  gems,  the 
diamond,  and  as  the  black  opaque,  gi’easy  sub- 
stance, which  they  term  gi-aphite  or  black-lead. 
In  the  amorphous  state  carbon  is  familiar  to  us 
as  charcoal.  The  diamond  is  known  only  as  a 
natural  product,  and  chemists  have  been  utterly 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  prepare  it  in  the 
laboratoiy.  As  a few  cubic  feet  of  space  would 
probably  contain  all  the  diamonds  that  have 
ever  been  collected,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
conditions  necessary  to  its  formation  must  have 
been  exceedingly  rare.  Still  on  chemical  grounds, 
its  artificial  production  may  be  reasonably  anti- 
cipated. Gr'phite  or  carbon,  crystallized  in  the 
rhombohedral  form,  is  daily  generated  in  large 
quantity  at  our  ironworks. f 

We  should  not  feel  at  all  surprised,  therefore, 
to  discover  one  day  that  artificial  graphite  has 
been  generated  as  a waste  product  in  the  slag  of 
onr  iron  furnaces  ; only  we  cannot  suppose,  rea- 
soning d postci'iori,  that  this  artificial  graphite 
would  be  of  equal  value  with  the  native  mineral, 
any  more  than  w'e  should  be  prepared  to  find  a 
piece  of  fused  and  crystallised  charcoal  pos- 
sessed of  the  gemlike  qualities  of  the  diamond. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  possess  a certain 
value,  and  that  of  no  mean  order,  as  we  have 
shown.  It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  a 
fact  which  wo  believe  is  not  generally  known, 
that  artificial  graphite  has  also  been  obtained  in 
another  way,— by  a combination,  we  suspect,  of 
chemical  and  electrical  action.  There  was  a 
seven-pound  iron  weight  on  one  occasion  lost  by 
fulling  into  an  ink-vat  in  a manufactory  in  the 
north  of  England.  There  it  remained  for  some 
years.  Upon  repairing  or  clearing  oat  tho  vat, 
this  weight  was  discovered  3 but  it  was  iron  no 
longefT.  It  had,  by  means  of  this  process  of 
accidental  immersion,  been  converted  into  pure 
graphite,  or,  at  all  events,  a carburet  of  iron 
closely  analogous  to  graphite  3 and  tho  trans- 
muted weight  is,  we  believe,  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  architect  at  Wolverhampton. 

Graphite  or  plumbago,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
contains  no  lead  whatever  in  its  composition, 
but  is  in  reality  almost  pure  carbon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  pure  Cumberland  lead, 
as  found  in  tho  Borrowdale  mine  : — 


Carbon  83-37 

Water 1-23 

Silica  6-10 

Alumina l-OO 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  3-60 

Total  99-30 


The  misnomer  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
: that,  previous  to  the  employment  of  graphite 
for  making  pencils,  common  lead  was  used  3 and 
this  w’aa  the  case  even  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Consequently,  as  the  plumbago,  with  its 
black  streak,  oflered  a contrast  to  the  pale  one 
of  the  lead,  it  was  called,  in  contradistinction, 
black  lead,  or  Cumberland  lead,  or,  finally, 
plumbago.  The  proper  mineralogical  name, 
however,  is  graphite,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  commonly  used  by  scientific  men. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  graphite  for  drawing- 
pencils  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  mines. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  vast  de- . 


* “ Essay  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lates,”  p.  2-11, 
t Quarterly  Review,  No.  233,  p.  437. 


posits  of  this  mineral,  of  a very  fine  qualityi, 
have  been  discovered  in  Siberia  and  other  parte 
of  the  Russian  empire.  Inferior  qualities  are 
found  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  Ceylon,  and 
various  parts  of  North  America  3 but  they  are 
rarely  used  in  pencil-making,  except  for  very 
inferior  kinds.  Scotch  lead,  as  wo  have  men- 
tioned, is  also  found  in  some  of  the  coal  mcasuree 
of  tho  sonthem  uplands  3 and  we  need  not  refer 
here  to  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  cele- 
brated Mexican  black  lead,  particularly  when  it 
is  found  “ absolutely  free  from  grit.” 

Graphite,  it  is  still  popularly  supposed,  is  of 
igneous  origin.  As  a proof  of  this,  we  were  told 
in  Keswick  that  some  of  tho  stones,  when  taken 
from  the  mine,  are  seen  to  smoke  perceptibly, — 
porphyritio  green  stones,  for  example,  which 
may  be  associated  with  tho  mineral.  But  this, 
we  believe,  often  occurs  in  other  mineral  veins ; 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  chemistry  of 
metamorphic  action  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  graphite  on  other  prin- 
ciples. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  black-lead  is 
nearly  twice  the  gravity  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  plumbago,  we  may 
just  indicate  that  these  seem  to  be  broadly 
divisible  into  four  -well-defined  groups. 

1.  Its  infnsibility.  Hence  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles  for  brassfounders  and  goldsmiths,  and 
its  uses  in  assaying, 

2.  Its  antifriction  properties.  Hence  its  uses 
in  diminishing  friction  in  some  parts  of  timber 
machinery, — such  as  screw-presses,  and  even 
violin  pins. 

3.  Its  value  in  cleaning  and  glossing  cast  iron. 
Hence  the  enormously  extensive  aijpiication  of 
the  ilexican  black  lead. 

4.  Its  use  in  the  form  of  pencils.  This  un- 

doubtedly constitutes  its  principal  and  most  im- 
portant  use,  its  application  to  black-lead  pencils, 
for  which  Keswick  has  long  been  famous,  and 
of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account.  Mean- 
time, we  may  point  out  that  other  materials 
may  and  have  been  found  for  crucibles.  Lubri- 
cators may  be  made  of  soap  or  glycerine.  Even 
stoves  may  condescend  to  be  varnished  or 
polished  with  some  other  material.  But  where  will 
we  get  a pencil  should  the  blacklead  mines  be- 
come exhausted  ? As  far  as  Cumberland  is 
concerned  this  is  already  the  case  apparently. 
Tho  question  then  arises, — the  supply  of  the 
material  having  ceased, — will  the  trade,  like- 
wise come  to  a stand-still  ? Tho  answer  to  this, 
when  properly  written,  will  constitute  a curious 
chapter  in  political  economy.  We  have  partly 
anticipated  it,  and  we  may  now  add — certainly 
not  3 the  trade  will  coutinuo  to  flourish  with  un- 
diminished vigour.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
stronger  than  ever  ! “ Successful  production,” 

says  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  “ depends  more  on 
the  qualities  of  the  human  agents  than  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  work;  and  it  is 
difficulties,  not  facilities,  which  nourish  bodily 
and  mental  energy.”*  We  shall  show,  in  our 
next  article,  how  this  same  principle  has  oven- 
come  certain  difficulties  in  the  pencil  trade, 
which  it  is  possible  we  may  yet  have  to  face  in 
the  coal  trade,  and  which,  at  first  sight,  seemed 
even  to  the  traders  themselves  to  be  totally 
insurmountable. 


GIRLS’  ORPHANAGE,  BLETCHINGLEY, 
SUSSEX. 

This  building,  erected  near  Mayfield,  is  planned 
to  accommodate  120  girls,  and  a community  of 
religious  ladies,  who  have  charge  of  them.  It 
is  constructed  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,  in 
red  pressed  Tunbridge  Wells  brick,  with  dress- 
ings of  sandstone  dng  on  the  spot.  Messrs. 
Smith  & Son,  of  Ramsgate,  are  the  builders. 
The  costs  are  paid  by  her  Grace  tho  Duchess  of 
Leeds.  A similar  building  for  boys  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  Hellingley,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  also  due  to  the  munificence  of 
the  same  lady. 


London  Hospital.  — The  Committee  have 
announced,  that  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
cholera  cases,  they  feel  it  right,  with  the  con- 
currence of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to 
defer  the  intended  ceremonial  and  ddjeunor  at 
the  opening  of  the  now  Alexandra  Wing. 


• Elements  of  Political  EcoDomr,  book  I.,  chap.  7. 
§3. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  CHOLBEA. 

' Titeee  is  now,  unfortunately,  but  little  reason 
X)  doubt  that  1866  will  be  marked  in  the  annals 
)f  statistics  as  a cholera  year ; and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  hope,  that  as  the  scourge  of 
1854  was  less  fatal  than  that  of  1849,  so  the 
disease  this  year  may  again  visit  us  less  severely 
dian  it  did  in  1854.  And  it  is  not  merely  hope 
ijrithout  any  foundation  ; it  is  but  too  true  that 
we  really  know  little  more  about  the  disease,  and 
(he  most  successful  methods  of  its  treatment 
than  we  did,  but  surely  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  sanitary  condition, 
more  especially  of  the  metropolis,  cannot  have 
:3een  without  effect.  It  is  somewhat  dishearten- 
fiig,  however,  to  read  in  the  morning  papers  the 
‘iescriptions  by  “ special  correspondents  ” of  the 
ijondition  of  too  many  of  the  localities  in  which  : 
isholera  has  broken  out;  a condition  disclosing  a , 
'legligence  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  landowners, 
iind  local  authorities,  almost  criminal,  in  the  face 
)f  the  continual  warnings  we  have  received  since 
sast  autumn. 

Newspaper  paragraphs  purporting  to  give 
Information  about  the  ravages  of  cholera  in 
different  localities,  must  more  or  less  be  founded 
upon  hearsay,  and  with  whatever  care  they  are 
ibollected  and  put  together,  they  are  at  the  best 
if  a vague  and  unreliable  character.  It  is  well, 
iiherefore,  to  bo  able  to  ascertain,  from  official 
■uources,  the  actual  devastations  which  the 
disease  has  committed  in  some  of  those  places 
bvhere  it  has  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form. 
)i'or  this  purpose  we  will  take  as  examples  the 
tetnrna  from  .London,  Liverpool,  and  Southamp- 
lon  last  week. 

In  the  metropolis,  within  the  limits  of  the 
degistrar-General’s  weekly  return,  1,798  deaths 
were  registered  last  week,  showing  an  increase 
if  258  upon  the  previous  week.  This  increase 
avas  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fatal  cases  of 
isholera,  which  rose  from  32  in  the  week  ending 
1.4th  inst.  to  346  during  last  week.  The  disease 
n its  worst  form  is  principally  confined  to  the 
isastern  portion  of  London  : in  these  districts 
Bccnrred  308  out  of  the  346  deaths  from  cholera 
sast  week.  Bethnal-green,  St.  George-in-the- 
liaat,  Stepney,  Mile-end  Old-town,  and  Poplar 
nave  suffered  most.  Of  the  remaining  cases,  20 
:)ccurred  in  the  South  districts,  11  in  the  West, 
id  in  the  north,  and  only  1 in  the  City. 

I In  Liverpool,  of  the  398  deaths  recorded  in  the 
week  ending  last  Saturday  (2l8t  inst.),  45  were 
ehe  result  of  cholera.  In  the  previous  week  tbo 
deaths  from  this  disease  had  been  19. 

1 In  Southampton  the  total  deaths  recorded 
it?ithin  the  borough  last  week  were  59,  of  which 
);9  were  fatal  cholera  cases:  only  10  deaths 
uad  been  referred  to  this  disease  in  the  previous 
week. 

1 Regarded,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
deaths,  the  fatal  cases  of  cholera  reported  last 
week  in  these  three  towns  were  approxima- 
rively, — half  in  Southampton,  a fifth  in  London, 
md  a ninth  in  Liverpool.  In  the  east  districts 
f London,  however,  taken  alone,  the  deaths 
orom  cholera  were  very  nearly  half  those  from 
111  causes. 


1 LONDON  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 

The  report  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnall,  C.B.,  on  his 
icecent  inspection  of  the  metropolitan  workhouse 
fiifirmaries  has  been  published.  It  is  of  cou- 
diderable  length.  Mr.  Farnall  has,  in  conjunc- 
oion  with  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  inspected  the 
■ftifirmary  wards  of  forty  workhouses.  These 
oforkhouses  are  stated  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
itating  28,550  inmates.  Mr.  Farnall  visited  794 
arards,  containing  9,238  beds  (97  of  which  were 
Rouble  beds)  and  occupied  day  and  night  by  sick 
itnd  bedridden  poor. 

I Mr.  Farnall  directed  his  inquiries  to  ascertain 
lehe  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  allowed  to  each 
itiatient.  Various  authorities  which  he  cites 
lihink  this  should  be  from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft. ; 
it)Ut  it  appears  that  the  infirmaries  of  the  metro- 
)lK>litan  workhouses  give  upon  an  average  only 
>555  cubic  feet  to  each  patient,  with  a superficial 
'area  of  49  feet  for  each  bed,  the  greatest  cubic 
lapace  of  air  given  to  a patient  being  2,260  (at 
bilhelsea),  the  lowest  being  206  (Marylebone) ; 
bvhile  the  greatest  superficial  area  given  to  a 
'tied  is  251  fc.,  and  the  lowest  18  ft.  The  work- 
)taonse  infirmary  at  Chelsea,  belonging  to  the 
iffuardians  of  St.  George,  Hanover-gquare,  is 
iiharacterised  as  the  best  in  London,  giving  an 
eiverage  of  829  cubic  feet  to  each  patient,  and  an 
eiverage  ai-ea  of  70  superficial  feet  to  each  bed. 


The’ wards  of  many  of  the  infirmaries  were  not 
originally  constructed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
secure  either  sufficient  ventilation  or  light  with 
the  greatest  facility,  or  so  as  to  empty  the  wards 
of  foul  air  with  the  greatest  speed.  The  whole 
of  the  wards  inspected  were  perfectly  clean ; 
though  no  notice  of  inspection  was  given  to  the 
workhouse  authorities. 

Mr.  Farnall  is  of  opinion  that  the  Poor-Law 
Board  should  have  power  to  order  sufficient  sick 
wards  to  be  built  for  the  poor,  and  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  rates  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  sick  wards.  He 
thinks  that  hospitals  should  be  built  wholly  apart 
from  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sick  poor,  and  that  the  cost  of 
building  and  of  maintaining  these  hospitals,  and 
of  supporting  the  sick  poor  in  them,  should  be 
defrayed  by  a common  rating  of  the  metropolis, 
based  on  its  rateable  value. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  QUESTION. 

Me.  Beeesford  Hope,  M.P.,  on  Monday  last, 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  new  National  Gallery 
erected  on  the  site  of  Burlington  Gardens.  On 
this  site,  he  said,  they  might  have  a gallery 
280  ft.  long  by  215  ft.  broad,  leaving  two 
ample  roads  east  and  west,  and  isolated  from 
other  buildings,  which  would  prevent  the  risk  . 
of  fire.  If  converted  into  a National  Gal- 
lery, the  Burlington.  House  site  would  yield 

42.000  square  feet  of  flooring  surface,  and 

67.000  ft.  of  wall  surface.  The  present  site  of 
the  National  Gallery  was  blocked  up  with  build- 
ings the  removal  of  which  would  require  a long 
time  and  a great  outlay.  For  200,0001.  we  could 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Seymour  said,  the  real  instigators  of  this 
motion  were  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  wanted  to  appropriate  “ the  finest  site  in 
Europe.” 

Mr.  Layard  said,  the  question  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Academy.  The  site 
just  referred  to  was  not  the  finest  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  tins  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  gallery.  Sir 
William  Russell,  as  well  as  himself,  regarded  the 
Burlington  House  site  as  more  eligible.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  motion  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Stoke  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Tite  was  in  favour  of  the  Burlington  House 
site  in  preference  to  Trafalgar-square. 

Mr.  Cowper  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  bad  already  passed  a vote  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  made  arrangements  with  the 
pariah  of  St.  Martin’s  for  the  sale  of  their  rights. 
They  had  also  given  to  the  London  University  a 
site  in  Burlington  House,  and  voted  a sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  If  all  those  arrange- 
ments were  stopped,  a year’s  precious  time  must 
certainly  be  wasted. 

Other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  and 
Mr.  Hope’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
94  to  17. 

Meantime  the  National  Gallery  enlargement 
bill  has  passed  through  committee. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

An  order  in  council  has  been  gazetted,  esta- 
blishing throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
exceptional  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
eases Act  of  1865.  The  local  authorities  have 
therefore  a practical  opportunity  of  proving  the 
value  of  self-government  under  circumstances 
where  too  much  consideration  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  old  saying  that  “ a stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.”  For  several  weeks  the  cholera  has  been 
flitting  about  some  of  our  busiest  seaports,  in 
foul  emigrant  ships,  which  could  not  be  prevented 
from  communicating  with  the  shore,  and  so  the 
means  of  establishing  “centres  of  infection” 
have  been  present,  and  the  conditions  that  pre- 
dispose  people  to  tliis  fatal  disease  have  also 
been  known  to  bo  in  a state  of  activity.  The 
appearance  of  it,  however,  in  so  many  places 
simnltaneously,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
over  almost  all  the  world,  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  that  its  intensity  in  any  one  locality  may 
be  diminished  in  something  like  the  ratio  of  its 
universal  diffusion.  At  all  events,  let  us  bo 
thankful  that  the  country  is  better  prepai'cd  for 


it  by  the  sanitary  improvements  effected  sinco 
its  first  appearance  in  1832,  and  more  especially 
since  its  renewed  but  not  by  any  means  so 
deadly  attack,  in  the  interval  which  has  since 
transpired. 

In  a case  of  death,  at  Westminster,  from 
English  cholera,  which  in  truth  is  just  cholera 
nob  so  virulent  as  in  its  worst  form.  Dr. 
Lankester,  the  coroner  and  medical  officer  for  the 
parish,  inquired  personally  into  the  circumstances 
and  found  that  bad  food  and  bad  water  were  the 
probable  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 
The  water  was  supplied  from  the  closet  cistern, 
and  the  two  children  who  died  had  drunk  largely 
of  it  on  Sunday  when  the  supply  was  lowest  and 
its  contamination  greatest.  The  hot  weather 
had  also  made  the  food  they  bad  eaten  unwhole- 
some. 

In  another  case,  one  of  fever,  which  lately 
occurred  at  York-place,  Greenwich,  a woman 
and  three  children  who  were  attacked,  were 
found  to  be  living  in  a place  not  fit  for  human 
habitation,  the  street  also  being  in  a disgrace- 
fully dirty  state,  and  emitting  an  nnsufferable 
stench.  The  locality  is  densely  populated,  and 
the  houses  are  mere  hovels. 

Of  the  sanitary  stale  of  another  metropolitan 
district,  in  Whitechapel,  great  complaint  is  made 
by  a medical  resident.  Deaths  from  cholera  are 
said  to  be  there  numerous. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatened  approach  of 
cholera,  the  Boston  Local  Board  have  been  taking 
active  sanitary  measures.  An  inspection  has  been 
made  by  the  medical  officer,  who  reports  the  town 
generally  to  be  in  a clean  and  healthy  condition. 
Proceedings  have  been  taken  before  the  magi- 
strates for  the  closing  of  such  houses  as  the 
Board  considered  unfit  for  habitation,  and  notices 
have  been  issued  to  occupiers  in  close  and  con- 
fined neighbourhoods  to  lime-wash  their  yards 
and  premises.  A sharp  look-out  has  been  kept 
for  some  time  by  the  sanitary  inspector  for  meat 
that  is  unfit  for  food  : several  seizures  have  been 
made,  and  convictions  obtained.  A circular  has 
also  been  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
for  distribution  amongst  the  inhabitants,  giving 
them  plain  and  simple  suggestions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness,  good  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, &c. 


ARBITRATION  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

An  inquiry  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  has 
been  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  in  Nottingham, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Sharpe  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
certain  freehold  aud  leasehold  premises  situated 
in  Qneen’s-road,  Nottingham,  and  for  damage  to 
the  business  of  the  claimant,  who  is  a coal  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Whitehead,  auctioneer,  acted  as 
arbitrator  for  the  claimant ; Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley, 
of  Manchester,  for  the  railway  company ; and 
Mr.  S.  Martin,  of  Leeds,  was  the  umpire. 

The  claimant  gave  evidence  of  his  loss  by  the 
damage  to  the  business,  1,5001. ; freehold  pro- 
perty, 4,136h  j leasehold  property,  880Z.  Total 
claim,  6,5161.  Other  witnesses  for  Mr.  Sharpe 
spoke  to  the  value  of  the  property,  minus  the 
trade,  as  follows ; — 

Freebold.  Leasehold,  Total. 

Mr.  H.  Goddard  ...£5,091  £1,083  £6,177 

„ T.  Rimpson  ...  4,815  1,080  6,895 

„ F.  Baltewell  ...  6,060  980  6,030 

The  railway  company  produced  the  following 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  properties  exclusive 
of  rfie  trade  compensation  : — 


Freehold.  Leasehold.  Total. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Norris  £3,565  £700  £4,265 

„ M.  O.  Tarbottou  3.799  703  4,536 

„ S.  F.  Holmes 3,56-l  684  4,149 


The  umpire  has  awarded  5,950Z.  as  the  whole 
compensation  to  bo  paid  for  the  property  and 
the  loss  of  trade. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ce7nctcry  Chapels,  Presteign,  Radnorshire.—^ 
Several  designs  having  been  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  these  chapels,  the  Board  have  selected 
one  under  the  motto  “ Belmont,”  which,  as  soon 
as  a satisfactory  tender  can  be  obtained,  will  be 
can-ied  out  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
author,  Mr.  E.  H.  L.  Barber,  of  London  and 
Herefoi'd. 

Accrington  Jlarhet  Designs. — The  Board  has 
given  the  first  premium  for  the  Market  House 
designs,  to  Mr.  James  F.  Doyle,  architect,  Wa- 
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son-bmldtngs,  Liverpool,  whose  motto  was  ” A 
Crescent  in  Red;”  and  the  second  premium 
to  Mr.  James  Brown,  architect,  Qoeen-street, 
Leeds,  whose  motto  was  “ Spes.”  Fifteen  plans 
were  received ; five  were  from  Loudon  archi- 
tects, two  from  Liverpool,  two  from  Manchester, 
two  from  Blackburn,  the  other  four  from  gentle- 
men in  Sheffield,  Bolton  le  Moors,  Leeds,  and 
Accrington.  The  approved  plan  (Mr.  J.  F. 
Doyle’s)  is  of  a Modern  Italian  style  with  sculp- 
tured figures,  but  no  clock  tower,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  town-hall  (Peel  Institution)  ad- 
joining. Mr.  Geo.  Swainson,  the  clerk  to  the 
Board,  has  taken  much  pains  in  the  matter. 

St.  Jude's  Church,  Brixton. — Eleven  designs 
were  submitted  in  private  competition  for  this 
church,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Water-lane, 
and  to  give  accommodation  for  a thousand 
adults.  The  design  marked  “ Domus  Dei,”  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
has  been  selected. 


CONFERENCE  OF  TRADES  DELEGATES. 

A CONFERENCE  of  working-class  delegates 
from  a large  number  of  towns  throuffhout  the 
country  has  been  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall 
at  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
resolving  on  various  questions  affecting  their 
respective  trades.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  a methodical  and  business-like 
manner  ; and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a very  extensive  and  iiowerful  or- 
ganization.  The  primary  object  in  view  related 
to  lock-outs  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
them  ; but  other  questions,  in  relation  to  wages 
and  time,  were  also  brought  under  consideration. 
About  I-IO  delegates  met,  representing  societies 
which  numbered  187,771  members. 

At  the  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week,  a chairman  and  other  officers  were  elected. 
The  posts  were  filled  as  follow  : — Chairman,  Mr. 
Charles  Bagshaw ; vice-chairman,  Mr.  M.  Lau- 
rence, of  the  London  Operative  Tailors’  Asso- 
ciation ; joint-secretaries,  Mr.  W.  Dronfield,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  compositor,  Manchester.  The 
conference  resolved  to  open  their  meetings  to 
reporters  ; and  then  proceeded  to  settle  the  way 
in  which  the  future  meetings  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  drawing-up  of  the  programme  was 
entrusted  to  a committee,  consisting  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  vice-chairman,  the  two  secretaries, 
the  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Yorkshire  Associa- 
tion of  Miners),  and  Mr.  George  Newton,  of 
Glasgow.  The  Conference  then  adjourned  till 
Wednesday. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  report  of  the 
several  meetings  which  took  place  ; but  we 
may  print  the  principal  resolutions  that  were 
agreed  to. 

At  the  Conference  on  Thursday,  Mr,  Wood, 
assistant-secretary  to  the  Conference,  read  the 
resolutions  of  the  special  committee,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  discussion.  Theywere  con- 
uidered  seriatim,  and,  with  some  minor  amend- 
ments, were  all  agreed  to  as  follows  : — 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Conference  having  at  great  length  considered  the 
question  of  lock-outs,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  thereof,  and  proriding  such  remedies  as  seem 
called  for  to  obviate  such  in  future,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  cases  where  they  do  occur,  to  make  such  provisions  for 
the  wants  of  the  sufl'ering  workmen  as  will  neutralise  the 
hitherto  painful  eJlecta  thereof, — 

Find— That  these  social  perturbations  arise  froja  a 
spirit  of  opposition  engendered  in  employers  by  the 
ctForts  of  workmen  to  obtain  a greater  share  than  hitherto 
has  been  granted  them  of  the  wealth  and  comtort  accru- 
ing  from  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

That  whilst  occasionally  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
have  undoubtedly  superinduced  these  lock-outs,  it  is 
painfully  apparent  that  in  a vast  number  of  cases  they 
are  resorted  to  by  the  emplovers  as  a means  of  constrain- 
ing workmen  to  act  in  such  a manner  iu  refereueo  to 
trades’  unions,  rate  of  remuneration,  hours  of  labour, 
and  kindred  questions,  as  they,  the  employers,  choose  to 
dictate. 

That  lock-outs  are  an  outrage  on  the  moat  clearly  de- 
fined^  and  generally  accepted  principle  of  social  and 
political  economy,  and  are  calculated  seriously  and  per- 
manently to  injure  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

That  the  time  has  come  when  all  classes  of  society 
should  direct  their  earnest  attention  to  the  qnestion,  with 
the  view  of  preventing'  the  recurrence  of  these  disastrous 
events,  by  the  adoption  of  such  wise  and  conciliatory 
measures  as  will  obviate  their  necessity  in  future;  and 
that  it  behoves  all  workmen  to  make  special  provisions  for 
the  support  of  such  of  their  number  us  may  still  be  ex- 
posed to  the  evil  effects  thereof,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
effectively  accomplished  by  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
trades  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  Conference,  therefore,  agree  to  the  following 
esolntioDs : — 

1.  "That  it  be  a recommendation  of  this  Conference 
that  the  principle  of  a national  amalgomaliou  be  formed 


of  the  trades'  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
designated  ‘The  National  Alliance  of  Organised  Trades.’" 

2.  "That  the  various  trades’  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  bo  invited  to  join  such  organisation,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  lock-outs  in  any  trade  so  connected, 
and  in  rendering  pecuniary  and  moral  support  to  such 
branches  as  are  necessitated  to  seek  the  same." 

_3.  "That  all  trades’  societies  connecting  themselves 
with  this  alliance  shall  be  required  to  pay  .an  entrance  fee 
of  one  halfpenny  per  member;  and  that  an  annual  sob. 
acription  ol  one  penny  be  contributed  by  each  member  to 
meet  the  requirements  thereof,  such  subscription  to  be 
paid  half-yearly  in  advance." 

4.  "That  in  the  event  of  the  ordinary  subscription 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  alliance,  that  the 
votes  of  the  trades  forming  the  same  be  taken  as  to  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  contributions  to  meet  all 
necessary  contiDgeneies." 

6.  “That  for  the  government  of  such  alliance  there  he 
an  annua!  deliberative  Conference,  a standing  judicial 
council,  and  an  executive  committee.” 

6.  "That  B committee  be  appointed  by  this  Conference 
to  draw  up  a code  of  rules  for  the  mangement  of  this 
association  ; and  that  the  committee  call  a Conference  as 
early  in  1367  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  adopt- 
ing such  rules,  and  inaugurating  the  alliance." 

Ou  tlie  fourth  day  of  tho  Conference,  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions,  were  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  to : — 

1.  "That  any  surplus  funds  over  the  expenses  of 
management  be  reserved  for  the  main  objects  of  the 
society,  viz.,  assistance  in  cases  of  lock-outs,  and  in  the 
event  of  such  reserve  funds  being  insulSeient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  cases  voted  worthy  of  support  by  the 
judicial  council,  they  shall  declare  what  amount  slionld 
be  paid  to  the  same,  and  submit  it  to  the  trades  for 
approval  or  rejection." 

2.  “ That  for  the  governing  of  this  alliance  there  shall 
he, — An  annual  conference,  deliberative  and  legislative, 
with  power  of  reviewing  tho  proceedings  of  the  past  year  ; 
also,  a judicial  council,  to  consider  all  lock-outs  in  trades 
in  connexion  with  the  alliance  which  may  be  submitted  to 
the  executive,  and  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken 
in  reference  thereto,  together  with  an  executive  committee 
to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  annual  conference  and 
of  the  judicial  committee,  and  superintend  the  alTuirs  of 
the  society  generally." 

3.  " That  a committee  he  appointed  by  this  conference 
to  draw  up  a code  of  mles  for  the  management  of  this 
association ; and  that  the  committee  call  a conference  as 
early  in  1807  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  adopt- 
ing such  rules,  aud  inaugurating  the  alliance." 

The  delegates  called  a public  meeting  of  the 
trades  of  Sheffield,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  night,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
prominently  before  tho  working  classes  of  the 
town  the  objects  which  tho  Conference  had 
assembled  to  promote.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bagshaw,  chairman  of  the  Organ’sed 
Trades. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

inE  noLBOr.y  taloet  impbovements.— dainbeiuge  v. 

rUB  IIAVOB  AND  COBrOBATION  OF  LONDON. 

Tnis  was  a compensation  claim  (in  Lord  Mayor’s  Court) 
by  Mr.  Baiubridge,  the  confectioner  ou  Jlolborn-hill,  fur 
his  premises  and  business,  required  for  the  Holborn 
Valley  improvements.  The  claim  was  a large  one,  and 
the  profits  on  "sweets"  were  stated  to  be  above  "60 
per  cent." 

Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd  were  for  the  claim- 
ant, and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  the  Kon.  Mr.  Thesiger 
for  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Baiaoridge  rented  part  of  tho  premises  from  Mr. 
Charles  Meeking,  the  liucndraper,  at  1601.  a year,  on  a 
lease  granted  in  1854,  for  fourteen  years.  The  notice  to 
treat  by  the  Corporation  was  nearly  two  j’ears  ago,  and 
there  were  only  two  years  and  a quarter  of  the  lease  unex- 
pired. He  had  not  been  able  to  procure  other  premises 
from  the  great  price  demanded.  Tho  gross  profits  in 
three  years  were  5,324^,  and  at  " 57  per  cent.”  would  be 
966/.  iu  each  year  as  net  profits.  The  premises  were  now 
worth  300L  a year. 

Mr.  Lloyd  asked  for  two  years’  profits  for  the  removal. 
The  profits  were  large  on  "sweets,”  end  as  do  other 
premises  could  be  obtained,  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask 
for  two  years’  profits. 

Mr.  Baiubridge  was  called  as  the  first  witness,  and  ex- 
amined at  some  length. 

The  case  had  the  appearance  of  occupying  the  whole 
day,  but  it  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 

Counsel  on  both  sides  consulted,  and  a verdict  for 
2,0P0i.  was  agreed  upon — 2001.  for  the  leasehold  interest 
iu  the  premises,  and  1,8001.  as  a compensation  for  loss  of 
business  by  the  removal. 

Verdict  accordingly. 


Torhet  and  Others  v.  The  Midland  liailtcay. — In  this 
case  some  remarkable  evidence  was  given.  According  to 
the  evidence  for  the  claimants  the  property  for  building 
purposes  near  Kilburn,  partly  in  the  Edgware-road,  was 
worth  upn  ards  of  1,0001.  per  acre.  About  ten  acres  were 
required,  and  with  the  damage  done  by  the  severance  the 
claim  exceeded  20,0001,  On  the  other  sido  the  surveyors 
put  the  value  between  8,0001.  and  g,0001.,  with  some 
1,6001.  for  any  supposed  damage  by  the  severance  of  the 
estate  by  the  railway.  All  the  surveyors  for  the  company 
denied  that  land  was  injured  by  railways  running  through 
property.  Mr.  Vigors  said  ho  had  purchased  considerable 
property,  and  sold  surplus  property,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  the  severance  of  property  by  railways  was  not  in- 
jurious to  land.  Mr.  Clark  estimated  the  damage  done 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  at  more  than  13,0001.  Mr. 
Lloyd  complained  of  the  great  price  demanded,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  cutting. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  railways  did  not  injure  property 
in  a commercial  point  of  view.  The  assessor,  in  placing 
the  ease  before  the  jury,  thought  the  material  question 
was  as  to  the  alleged  depreciation  by  the  severance  of  the 
laud.  In  bis  opinion  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
to  cut  through  a large  property  like  the  present  did  not 
considerably  depreciate  it.  The  jury  retired,  and,  on 
their  return,  guve  a verdict  for  13,-ioOl. 


General  Anction  Company. — A claim  was  made  before 
the  High  Bailiff  at  VestmiDster,  against  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company  lor  9,1621.  10s.  by  Mr.  George 
Fuller,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Auction  and  Rent 
Guarantee  Company  (Limited)  as  lessees  for  an  nuex- 
pired  term  of  forty-eight  years  of  No.  14a,  Elizabeth- 
street,  Pimlico,  better  known  as  “Eccleston  Hall, 
Pimlico."  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  a lease  was 
granted  to  the  Auction  Company  by  Mr.  Peacock,  a 
director,  and  the  largest  shareholder  in  that  company,  for 
a premium  of  3001,,  and  at  a rent  of  2601.  a year.  It  was 
alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Auction  Company  that  the  pro- 
perty was  capable  of  realising  a very  farge  improved 
rental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  company  con- 
tended the  annual  value  of  tho  premisea  was  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. The  valuers  called  on  behalf  of  the  claimants, 
however,  failed  to  put  the  value  of  the  lease  higher  than 
2,0001.,  whilst  the  witnesses  for  the  company  all  agreed 
that  the  lease  had  no  marketable  value,  inasmuch  as  the 
full  rental  value  of  tho  premises  for  any  purpose  could 
not  exceed  1601.  per  annum.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
that  the  lease  was  of  no  marketable  value,  and  they  could 
therefore  award  no  compensation  whatever  to  the 
claimants. 


MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES  BILL. 

Lord  Si.  Leonards,  on  moving,  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  be  discharged,  said  be  had  only  been  anxious 
to  introduce  a bill  for  the  benefit  of  both  mas- 
ters and  operatives,  and  which  should  meet  with 
tho  approval  of  both  parties.  There  had  been 
many  meetings  of  operatives,  at  which  the  desire 
bad  been  expressed  that  this  bill  should  become 
law,  and  delegates  had  been  appointed,  repre- 
senting 100, Quo  operatives,  to  wait  upon  him. 
He  had  received  the  deputation,  and  they,  in 
their  representative  capacity,  expressed  an  entire 
approval  of  the  bill.  The  masters,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  having  at  first  supported  the 
bill,  now  stated  that  they  did  not  desire  it.  The 
objects  of  tho  bill  were  to  create  courts  of  conci- 
liation ; and,  if  passed,  it  would  only  have  been  a 
permissive  bill,  binding  no  one  who  did  not 
choose  to  abide  by  it.  He  believed,  however, 
that  if  it  had  passed  it  would  have  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  have  effected  a groat  deal  of 
benefit.  His  lordship  promised  to  lay  the  bill 
again  on  the  table  next  session.  Even  then, 
however,  bo  would  not  proceed  fni-ther  with  it 
unless  strongly  supported  by  both  employers 
and  employed. 


INDICT3IENT  FOR  BUILDING  A PORCH, 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  the  Home  Circuit  at  Lewes, 
"William  Nicholson,  of  King’s  Bench-walk  and  Brighton, 
a barrister,  was  arraigned  in  the  Crown  Court  upon  an 
indictment  which  charged  him  with  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Government  Act  by  building  a porch 
to  35,  Oriental-place,  Brighton,  be3'ond  tho  line  of  Iront- 
age. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes,  early  in  the  trial,  remarked  that  as 
it  was  a civil  proceeding,  he  supposed  the  defendant  had 
not  been  put  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parrj"  said  the  authorities  of  the  town  of 
Brighton  had  not  proceeded  to  that  extremity. 

It  appeared  that  after  the  porch  had  been  commenced 
the  town  council  objected,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  wrote  a 
very  proper  letter  repudiating  any  desire  to  set  that  body 
at  defiance,  aud  expressing  a hope  that  their  consent 
would  be  given.  The  town  council,  however,  insisted  ou 
the  porch  being  removed,  and  preferred  this  indictment 
at  the  last  Assizes  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  its  removal. 
In  cross-examination  it  was  insinuated  that  a member  of 
the  town  council  was  a builder,  that  he  had  been  in 
negotiation  for  the  alterations  at  Mr.  Nicholson’s  which 
some  other  builder  was  ultimately  employed  to  effect,  and 
that  disappointment  at  losing  the  contract  caused  him  to 
bo  very  active  in  promoting  the  subsequent  opposition. 
It  was  proved  that  the  porch  of  an  adjoining  house  be- 
longing . to  Lady  Abiuger  projected  more  than  3 ft. 
beyond  the  porch  of  No.  35,  Oriental-place. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  said  he  supposed  it  was  an  im- 
portant question  for  the  town  conneil  of  Brighton,  as 
they  had  proceeded  by  indictment,  but  all  liis  sympathies 
were  with  Mr,  Nicholson.  UIsLordship  (in  summing  up 
to  the  jury)  said  he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  Mr. 
Nicholsuu  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament;  and,  although  he  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
ass  a censure  on  the  town  council,  he  could  not  allow 
Ir.  Nicholson  to  be  found  guilty  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
etting  a difilciilt  question  of  law  discussed  and  settled, 
'nder  his  direction  they  would  say  that  Mr.  Nicholsonj 
was  not  guilty. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  accordingly. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES 

Synam  v.  Dunn. — This  was  a case  (Ticc-Chancellor’s 
Court)  of  alleged  interference  with  ancient  lights  oces- 
sioneil  by  the  rebuilding  aud  alteration  of  the  party-wall 
of  a house  in  Priuce’s-square,  Kensington. 

Negotiations  had  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  by  agreement  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties; 
and  the  defendant,  considering  that  there  was  a concluded 
agreement,  had,  under  that  impression,  proceeded  with 
the  works  now  complained  of  us  an  intorlerence  with  tho 
access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plaintifi"  B windows. 

The  "i'ice-ChaneelJor  held  that  there  was  no  definite 
concluded  agreement  between  the  parlies  such  as  to  justify 
the  defendant  in  the  course  taken  by  him.  In  relerenca 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  wall  had  been  carried  up  to 
its  present  height  before  the  bill  wus  filed,  it  was  to  he 
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jobserred  that  the  work  had  been  pushed  forward  after 
kclear  intimation  had  been  given  to  the  defendant  that  the 
liplaintiff  would  stand  upon  his  strict  legal  rights.  So 
lanuch  of  the  wall  as  caused  an  interference  with  the 
liplaiutiir’s  ancient  lights  must  be  pulled  dowa  before  the 
•18th  of  September. 

. Frendergast  v.  i!arl  Cadoqan. — This  was  a suit  insti- 
itntedhy  theplaintifl'(Vice-Ciiancellor’0  Court)  as  occupier 
!’of2-l,  Lowndea-street,  Belgravia,  to  obtain  an  injunction 
)to  restrain  the  Earl  Cadogan  from  erecting  stables  in  the 
?rear  of  24,  Lowndes-atreet,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
dight  and  air  of  the  house,  and  to  constitute  a nuisance. 
Jhe  plaintiff  is  the  lessee  of  the  said  house,  at  a rent  of 
5160/.,  having  also  paid  a premium  of500i.  for  the  lease.  It 

Spears  that  the  defendant  is  in  the  course  of  erecting  on 
e site  oftwo  low  buildings  (one  of  which  was  about  12  ft. 
tBnd  tbe  other  24  ft.  high)  stables  considerably  exceeding 
tithose  buildings  in  height,  and  having  windows  two  of 
Iwhich  are  not  more  than  9 ft.  from  the  windows  of  the 
Iplaiiitiff's  back  drawing-room.  In  addition  to  the  alleged 
jinjury  to  the  back  drawing-room  and  kitchen  windows, 
tand  to  the  window  of  another  small  room,  by  the  inter- 
joeption  of  light  and  air,  it  was  alleged  that  the  eflluvia 
rproceeding  from  the  stables  would  be  a nuisance  aggra- 
svated  beyond  the  common,  by  the  fact,  that  the  horses 
twero  to  be  lodged  on  theilrst-floor,  and  not  on  the  ground- 
dJoor,  as  usual.  On  these  allegations  issue  was  joined,  and 
^ jury  was  empanelled  to  try  the  question  before  Vice- 
[Chancellor  "Wood.  Many  witnesses  were  examined  on 
cboth  sides,  and  their  evidence  offered  the  bewOdering 
idiserepancy  of  judgment  so  invariably  found  in  similar 
leases.  The  court  sat  till  an  unusually  late  hour,  when  the 
ijury  found  a verdict  for  the  defendant,  Earl  Cadogan,  on 
llsll  the  material  issues. 


1 THE  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 
AND  FOOTMEN’S  CALVES. 

Silt, — The  somewhat  pecnliar  combination 
byhich  heads  this  essay  is  not  an  entirely 
original  one  on  my  part,  for  it  is  suggested  by 
nhe  recent  revival  of  the  old  joke,  I suppose 
imade  at  the  period  when  Stuart  and  Revett 
were  in  the  ascendant,  as  compared  with  Palladio 
atnd  Scammozzi,  against  balustrades.  The  reviver 
. B the  architectural  critic  of  a literary  journal, 
ivhose  tone  in  regard  to  Gothic  architecture  I 
fofeen  see  cause  to  admire,  buc  whose  remarks  on 
iihe  parapet  of  the  Thames  Embankment  appear 
) 0 me  obnoxious  to  criticism. 

' The  subject  of  the  parapet  seems  to  bo 
naturally  divisible  into  two  beads, — one  more 
ibxtensive  and  general,  the  other  a matter  of  detail. 
bChe  first  bead  involves  the  following  question, 
5‘  Shall  the  efi’ect  be  one  of  plainness,  amounting 
lander  some  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  time 
■>f  day  to  severity,  and  even  poverty;  or  shall 
oiie  effect  be  one  of  richness,  architecturally 
oroduced?”  The  second  head  (somewhat  too 
uuuch  mixed  up  with  the  first,  I think,  by  the 
■iiritic)  is  a thing  to  be  snbsequently  discussed; 
?iz., — on  the  proviso  that  richness,  rather  than 
■alainness,  has  been  decided  upon,  by  what  means 
iihall  richness  be  obtained  ? 

When  the  object  is  one  of  bo  great  coat  and 
rtxtent  as  that  under  consideration,  it  may  easily 
?>e  conceived  that  some  gentleman  of  influence, 
:tven  if  his  time  be  as  valuable  as  that  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  would  not  object  to  give  two  or  three 
nours  towards  the  solution  of  a doubtful  ques- 
oion  attending  it.  May  I be  allowed  to  suggest 
ithe  following  mode  of  appropriating  such  two  or 
irhreo  hours  ? The  question  is  the  general  one, 
cichuess  rersus  plainness.  Let  a small  portion 
' f parapet  of  a plain  kind  be  executed,  also  one 
' f an  enriched  kind,  and  let  an  intelligent 
traughtsman  make  a sketch  of  each  in  presence 
f the  amateur  who  is  to  judge.  Let  the  en- 
ciched  parapet  have  its  turn  fia-st.  Let  the 
■araughtsman,  as  he  gradually  proceeds,  point 
itut  the  conditions  on  which  the  richness  de- 
iiends,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  vaiued 
feflections,  the  symmetrical  curving  of  rounded 
uarta,  &c.  When  the  first  sketch  is  finished,  let 
ehe  time  it  has  occupied  be  noted.  Suppose,  for 
sistance,  it  be  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes, 
[tet  the  judge  and  the  draughtsman  now’  make 
C their  business  to  spend  an  equal  time, — in  the 
sase  supposed  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes, — 
icpon  a sketch  of  the  plain  parapet.  Let  the 
rew  and  scanty  mouldings  be  worked  up  to  a 
g.igh  finish ; let  the  grain  of  the  stone  be  ela- 
irorated,  and  other  means  resorted  to  of  filling 
) p the  time  without  quitting  the  subject.  Let 
I 0 sense  of  tediousness  hinder  the  amateur  from 
eeeing  the  work  to  the  end. 

I I submit  that,  after  the  completion  of  such  a 
orocess  as  this,  many  an  influential  member  of 
cooiety  might  return  home  with  a very  new  light 
In  his  mind  indeed  on  the  distinction  of  archi- 
-lectural  plainness  from  richness. 

V With  regard  to  the  means  of  producing  a rich 
effect,  should  richness  be  determined  upon,  I ' 
bnbmit  that  only  a small  proportion  out  of  the 
numerous  possible  forms  of  fretted  and  pierced 
narapets  are  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 


nearly  as  well  as  the  often  used  balustrade. 
Nevertheless,  let  an  effort  be  made ; let  premiums 
be  offered  for  designs  that  shall  combine  rich- 
ness with  novelty ; and  let  time  be  given  to 
compare  them,  and  expense  incurred  in  executing 
short  lengths  of  the  most  promising,  and  in 
sketching  and  photographing  them  from  various 
points  of  view,  both  near  and  distant. 

Now,  having  finished  with  the  larger  branches 
of  our  subject,  let  ns  consider  the  fancied 
analogy  of  balusters  and  footmen’s  calves.  And, 
firstly,  I know  not  what  peculiarity  attaches  to 
the  calves  of  a footman  in  the  present  day  beyond 
being  excellent  developments  of  certain  parts 
especially  characteristic  of  that  animal  who 
stands  in  the  highest  place  of  dignity.  I sup- 
pose the  day  is  gone  by,  if  it  ever  existed,  when, 
through  standing  behind  carriages  without 
springe  underfoot,  the  footman’s  muscles  were 
shaken  out  of  the  middle  of  their  legs  down  to 
their  ancles  almost ; and  until  this  day  returns, 
the  analogy  of  balusters  to  footmen’s  calves  is 
not  a very  close  one.  Such  remote  analogy  as 
still  remains  might  equally  be  traced  between, 
and  employed  in  depreciation  of,  a very  great 
number  of  forms  of  nms  and  vases,  whether 
ugly  or  beautiful,  equally  with  balusters. 

G.  M. 


THE  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  STRATFORD 
BUST  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Peter  Canning- 
ham  communicated  an  interesting  paper  to  your 
journal,  in  which  he  conjectured  that  Gerard 
Johnson,  tho  sculptor  of  the  Stratford  bnst  of 
Shakapeare,  lived  in  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle’s, 
Southwark,  near  the  Globe  Theatre,  not  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  in  the  Vintry 
Ward,  as  has  been  generally  stated.  As  the 
qnestion  is  one  of  some  importance  in  estimat- 
ing the  probability  of  tho  bust  having  been 
executed  by  one  who  had  often  seen  tho  great 
dramatist,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  I have  lately  obtained  positive 
evidence  that  Gerard  Johnson  lived  in  South- 
wark, and  that  the  sculptor  of  the  bnst  was 
son;  the  elder  Gerard,  named  by  Dngdale  as  “ a 
Hollander,”  having  predeceased  Shnkspeare. 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 


GOTHIC  VAULTING. 

Sir,— On  looking;  oxer  my  paper  on  “ Gothic  Vanlting- 
ribs,"  in  the  Builder  of  2l8t  inst.,  I find  that  by  an  over- 
sight H is  put=:KS  (16th  line  from  top,  2nd  col.).  It 
should  be  '*  H=heieht  of  pier  from  S to  springing  line 
AB,"  as  all  the  calculations  are  based  upon  this  value 
ofH. 

I also  find  that  the  value  of  “H”  is  omitted  in 
example  2.  It  should  be  “H=:40ft.”  E.  W.  T. 


ANTI-DISEASE. 

Sir, — In  yesterday’s  Daily  Telegra'ph,  under 
the  heading  “ Cholera  in  Cheshire,”  it  is  stated 
that, — 

"In  a portion  of  Over,  called  Sandhole,  tho  aids  to 
cholera  are, — 

Ist.  Utter  absence  of  drainage. 

2nd.  Scanty  supply  of  bad  water. 

3rd.  Tlie  prevalent  custom  of  keeping  pigs”  (too  close 
to  the  habitations  of  man). 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  “ Over  and  Snnd- 
hole  ” are  not  the  only  places  in  England  in 
which  these  evils  are  to  be  met  with. 

You  will  recollect  I wrote  to  you  last  year 
about  the  drainage  of  Market  Lavington ; and 
since  your  notice  of  my  communication  I am 
happy  to  say  tho  village  authorities  have  done 
something  towards  its  improvement.  My  land- 
lord has  also  sunk  me  a new  well,  which  is  better 
than  the  former  one,  although,  for  safety’s  sake, 
I still  send  to  a distant  spring  for  drinking 
water.  But  in  the  matter  of  pig-keeping,  close 
under  one’s  nose,  Market  Lavington  ranks  high. 
My  neighbours,  “ before  and  behind,  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left,”  study  up  this  branch  of 
trade,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  I can  assure  you  it  is  often  a diffi- 
culty to  get  through  one’s  meals  in  the  daytime, 
or  to  sleep  soundly  at  night  (with  windows  open, 
as  is  my  usual  custom)  in  this  atmosphere. 

Last  year  I found  the  Nuisances  Removal  and 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  a dead  letter  in  this 
country  district,  the  magistrate  fearing  to  make 
a move  in  the  matter ; but  lately  I am  rejoiced  to 
see  that  “this  Act  has  been  amended,  giving  jus- 


tices (before  prohibited  from  acting)  the  power 
to  carry  out  tho  law  on  the  main  subject 
throughout  the  whole  of  England.” 

Would  you,  therefore,  be  kind  enough  to  take 
some  notice  of  this  letter,  and  to  let  me  know 
what  portion  of  the  Act  will  help  me,  or  where 
I may  obtain  a copy  of  the  same  at  moderate 
cost.  W.  H.  Espenett. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brixivorth. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration.  For  years  it  had 
attracted  attention,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
Roman  bricks  so  conspicuous  in  the  formation 
of  its  semicircular  arches.  The  present  vicar 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  existing  nave  was 
part  of  a basilican  structure,  and  that  he  should 
discover  the  foundations  of  an  eastern  apse  of 
side  aisles,  and  a triumphal  arch  between  the 
choir  and  nave.  By  successive  excavations,  and 
the  removal  of  large  embankments  of  earth,  he 
succeeded  first  in  laying  open  the  semicireffiar 
wall  of  the  crypt,  upon  which  the  eastern  apse 
was  built,  with  the  arched  descent  and  steps 
from  the  east  end  of  the  choir  ; then  the  narrow 
aisles,  north  and  south,  with  their  apsidal  termi- 
nations east  and  west ; and  finally  the  bases  of 
the  original  piers  of  the  triumphal  arch,  with  its 
lateral  walls  across  the  church.  Mr.  Watkins 
then  saw  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  chnrch 
to  its^original  form  and  dimensions,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  preserving  all  the  original  Saxon 
work  still  remaining,  and  of  retaining  a speci- 
men of  every  successive  insertion.  This  is  now 
accomplished,  with  the  exception  of  the  aisles, 
and  for  them  the  difficulties  are  all  removed  and 
the  plana  made  easy.  241  additional  free  seats 
have  also  hereby  been  secured. 

Reading. — A vestry  meeting  of  St.  Lawrence’s 
has  been  held  to  devise  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  old  parish  church.  The  necessity  of 
prompt  action  had  long  been  apparent;  but,  as 
to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  reparation  several 
persons  expressed  different  views,  including 
some  ultra-Protestant  objections  to  “ornamenta- 
tion.” Eventually  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
committee  to  obtain  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  proposed  work  of  restoration,  which  will 
cost  from  2,000Z.  to  3,OOOZ. 

Lutterworth. — Several  meetings  of  tho  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  the  restoration  of 
Wicliffe  Church  have  been  held  lately.  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott  has  made  a survey  of  the  building. 
The  cost  of  restoration  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000Z.  Subscription-lists  have  been  opened  at 
the  bank  and  other  places,  and  sums  amounting 
to  nearly  2,000Z.  have  already  been  promised. 

Nottingham. — A meeting  was  recently  held  at 
St.  Mary’s  Vicarage,  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
proposed  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Earl 
Manvers  in  the  chair.  The  tenders  were  pre- 
pared in  six  distinct  divisions  according  to  the 
following  form  : — First  division,  comprising  the 
general  repairs  internally,  including  the  removal 
of  tho  stone  screen  and  restoration  of  the  porch. 
Second  division,  comprising  the  floors  through- 
out. Third  division,  comprising  the  roof.  Fourth 
division,  comprising  the  organ  chamber.  Fifth, 
division,  comprisiog  the  chancel  stalls.  Sixth, 
division,  comprising  the  sittings  in  the  nave, 
transept,  and  aisles.  The  estimates  were  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  TVillimoft  £11,516  0 0 

Mr.  HuddlestoDe  11,512  0 0 

Mr.  Dennett  Il,la9  0 0 

Mr.  Uall  11,055  0 0 

As  Mr.  Hull’s  tender  was  tho  lowest,  tho  com- 
mittee  decided  that  he  should  execute  the  work 
as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  out.  The  amount 
promised  is  4,120Z.  The  whole  of  the  subscrip- 
tions at  present  given  will  be  expended  in  carry- 
ing out  the  three  first  divisions  of  the  work. 
The  committee  have  raised  in  less  than  a year, 
including  three  promised  windows,  nearly  6,000Z. 
But  they  will  need  nearly  8,000Z.  more. 

Salisiury. — St.  Thomas’s  Chnrch  is,  as  far  as 
the  chancel  is  concerned,  about  to  be  restored. 
The  works  proposed  to  be  done  will  cost  about 
1,300Z.,  which  sum  it  is  intended  to  raise  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Tho  designsj  are  by 
Mr.  Street. 

Stroud. — The  an-angements  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  parish  chnrch  have  now  been  completed. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Wall  & 
Hook,  for  6,000Z.,  and  the  new  church  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  31st  of  October  next  year. 

Cleethorpes. — The  new  church  here  has  been 
consecrated.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  1S64.  The  contractor  for  the 
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bnilding  was  Mr.  Ryall,  of  Louth,  and  for  the 
fixtures  and  fittings  Mr.  Maxey,  also  of  Louth, 
the  building  being  designed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  in 
the  Flowing  Decorated  style  of  about  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  the  chancel  being  of  a some- 
what earlier  date.  The  structure  consists  of  a 
nave,  about  66  ft.  long,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  each  about  10  ft.  wide ; the  chancel  30  ft. 
by  19  ft.  The  tower  is  placed  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  north  aisle  and  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  (the  lower  stage  of  which  will  form 
a vestry  and  organ  chamber)  and  the  south 
porch.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave 
by  arcades  of  four  arches  on  each  side,  resting 
on  plain  circular  shafts  with  carved  capitals. 
Above  the  arcades  the  nave  is  lighted  on  both 
sides  by  a range  of  circular  double-trefoil 
windows.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
vestry  by  a triple  arcade  with  coupled  shafts. 
The  dressings  through  the  arches  generally  are 
of  brick  with  stone  vonssoirs.  The  nave  floor  is 
laid  to  a uniform  level  throughout,  the  passages 
being  laid  with  flags  of  Yorkshire  .stone,  and  the 
flooring  nnder  the  seats  being  of  wood.  The 
body  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  stone  in  a 
diamond  pattern,  with  bands  of  chocolate  tile, 
with  encaustic  intersections.  The  church 
throughout  is  seated  with  low  open  benches,  all 
moveable,  and  the  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave.  The  church  is  covered 
in  by  an  open  framed  timber  roof.  The  original 
intention  to  complete  the  building  with  a spire 
has  been  abandoned.  Upon  cariying  up  the 
tower  certain  indications  proved  that  the  sub- 
Boilwas  too  soft  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a spire, 
consequently  a tower  approaching  100  ft.  in 
height  will  form  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
exterior. 

Landough. — The  church  of  Landough,  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  has  been  restored.  The ' 
design  was  provided  by  Mr.  Fripp,  of  Bristol,  | 
and  the  carrying  of  it  ont  was  given  to  Mr. 
David  Jones,  of  Penarth.  The  total  cost  of  the  j 
edifice  is  2,600i.  The  east  window  is  a memorial, 
having  been  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  Rev. ! 
James  Evans,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
of  his  son,  who  was  the  curate.  The  pews  are  ' 
open,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  and  pews  ' 
is  stained.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone.  | 

Irlam. — A new  church  has  been  consecrated 
at  Irlam,  in  the  parish  of  Eccles.  In  the  new  . 
building  there  is  present  accommodation  for 
somewhat  over  300  persons,  with  means  of 
enlargement  so  as  to  seat,  if  required,  100  more. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  seen  in  the 
approach  from  Manchester,  a circular-ended 
apsidal  chancel,  over  the  western  end  of  which 
rises  a low  steeple,  roofed  with  an  octagonal ' 
slated  spire,  terminating  with  a revolving  gilt 
metal  vane.  Beyond  the  steeple  is  the  broad 
nave,  its  roof  broken  by  dormer  windows,' 
which  serve  both  for  light  and  ventilation.' 
There  is  a south  porch,  chiefly  of  timber,  with 
outer  and  inner  doors,  and  a series  of  small 
windows  on  either  side.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  steeple  there  is  a quasi-transept,  gabled 
transversely,  which  forms  the  vestry.  The  walls 
are  all  of  stone,  lined  with  brick  inside.  The 
doors,  windows,  and  snch  parts,  are  of  white 
stone,  from  Stourton-hill.  The  walling  is  chiefly 
from  Runcorn,  banded  with  a lighter  coloured 
stone,  obtained  from  an  old  house  in  Salford,  at 
the  time  being  pulled  down.  The  seats  are  low 
open  benches.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  and  all 
the  passages  are  laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  in 
patterns.  The  chancel  proper,  in  which  are  the 
choir-seats,  is  underneath  the  tower,  only  the 
apse  projecting  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  inside 
walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  white  bricks 
in  bands  and  patterns.  The  whole  of  the  super- 
structnre  was  let  to  the  builder,  Mr.  James 
Bradburn,  and  cost  about  1,-lSOZ.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  J.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchestei'. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Brampton. — The  chief  stone  of  a Scottish 
church  for  New  Brompton  has  been  laid  on  a 
site  immediately  opposite  Saxton-street.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Watchurst  A Sons. 

Leicester. — The  Yictoria-road  Nonconformist 
chapel  has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  English  Decorated.  The 
walls  are  built  of  the  Enderby  and  Attleborough 
stone  ; and  the  stonework  to  the  doors,  windows, 
pinnacles,  and  all  ornamental  works,  is  from  the 
Box  quarries  at  Bath.  The  inside  of  the  building 
is  of  brick,  finished  with  stucco.  The  entrances 
and  passages  are  paved  with  ornamental  tiles 


supplied  by  Mr.  Whetstone,  cf  the  Coalville 
Works.  All  the  joiner’s  work  is  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  roof  is  partly  open,  and  the 
exposed  timbers  are  wrought,  stained,  and 
varnished  : the  columns  supporting  the  roof  are 
finished  with  colours  in  relief,  and  the  capitals 
are  edged  with  gold.  The  back  part  of  the  apse 
is  occupied  by  the  baptistery,  which  is  constructed 
of  enamelled  slate.  On  each  side  of  the  front  of 
the  apse,  seats  are  arranged  for  the  choir,  and  in 
a lofty  chamber  on  the  left  hand  is  placed  an 
organ.  There  are  two  vestries  on  each  side  of 
the  apse.  Below  the  nave  of  the  chapel  there  is 
a large  apartment,  60  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide,  and 
13  ft.  high,  intended  for  a Sunday  school ; also, 
rooms  for  warming  apparatus,  &c.  The  principal 
front  is  towards  the  London-road,  and  has  three 
entrances.  The  centre  one  has  over  it  a fire- 
light window  filled  with  stained-glass,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Richard  Harris.  In  the  centre  light  is 
represented  " The  Sower  scattering  the  Seed.” 
The  window  in  the  apse,  of  similar  size,  is  also 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sunderland,  in  the  centre  light  of  which  is  the 
figure  representing  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
chapel  has  seats  for  1,150  adults  (galleries  in- 
cluded). The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as 
follows : — Length  from  front  to  back  of  apse, 
105  ft.  Gin.;  width,  48  ft.;  width  across  the 
transepts,  6-4  ft. ; height  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
39  ft.  The  height  outside  of  the  front  gable, 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  finial,  is  60  ft., 
and  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  150  ft. 
The  work^'have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Neale 
& Son,  of  Leicester;  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr. 
Webb  ; the  apparatus  for  warming  the  building, 
which  is  effected  by  hot  water  on  the  low 
pressure  system,  by  Mr.  Ginison.  Messrs.  Ward 
& Hughes,  London,  have  executed  the  stained 
glass.  Mr.  H.  Crocker  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Tarring,  of 
London. 

Creu'e. — The  new  Wedgwood  Chapel,  Crewe, 
has  been  opened  for  Divine  service.  The  edifice, 
which  is  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Shufliebottom, 
architect,  is  of  red  aud  buff  bricks,  blue  brick 
plinth,  with  freestone  facings.  The  front  en- 
trance is  an  open  portico,  20  ft.  wide,  with  a 
door  opening  in  front  of  each  aisle.  The  gallery 
is  brought  to  the  front,  over  the  portico  and  side 
wings,  BO  that  the  least  possible  space  is  lost. 
The  front,  or  entablature,  over  the  portico,  is 
moulded,  and  is  supported  by  two  Ionic  columns 
and  pilasters.  The  front  wall,  to  the  height  of 
the  entablature,  is  of  buff  and  blue  bricks,  every 
fifth  course  being  blue,  1 1 in.  thick,  receding  1 in. 
from  the  fnce.  The  windows  have  moulded  atone 
facings  and  carved  trusses.  Most  of  the  seats  on 
the  basement  are  free.  The  rostrum  or  pulpit 
platform  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  with  open  railing 
and  balusters.  The  gallery,  which  extends 
entirely  round  the  chapel,  is  fitted  up  with  open 
stalls  in  Memel,  the  side  passages,  and  between 
the  stalls,  having  falling  seats,  to  be  used  on 
special  occasions  as  required.  The  building  will 
seat  1,200  persons. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Mexhro’, — New  National  Schools  have  been 
opened  at  Mexbro’,  near  Rotherham.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building — in  round  numbers 
l.OOOZ. — has  been  subscribed  by  gentlemen  in 
Mexbro’  and  vicinity.  The  schools  are  built  of 
stone  from  the  local  quarries,  and  are  Early 
English  in  character.  They  consist  of  a large 
room,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  for  a mixed  school  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  a class-room,  12  ft.  square,  which 
projects  from  the  main  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  elevation  fronting  the  valley.  On 
either  side  of  the  class-room  is  a lean-to  porch, 
leading  to  the  school-room.  From  the  roof  of 
one  of  these  porches  rises  a slated  bell-tui-ret, 
square  at  the  base,  and  gradually  decreasing  till 
it  attains  a height  of  32  ft.,  where  is  an  open 
framework  of  wood,  in  which  is  hung  a bell,  from 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Naylor  & Vickers,  of 
Sheffield.  This  is  covered  by  a slated  spirelet, 
the  top  of  which  is  46  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
school  is  lighted  at  each  end  by  a tliree-light 
window,  with  simple  plate  tracery  in  the  bead. 
The  side  windows  are  single  and  double  lights. 
All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass, 
in  diamond  leaded  quarries.  The  roof  is  hipped 
at  each  end  with  gablets  over  the  large  windows, 
and  is  open  inside  to  the  ridge,  having  curved 
and  stop  - chamfered  principals,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  class-room  roof  is  of  equal 
height,  and  is  hipped,  having  a gablet  over  a 
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window  of  similar  size  and  design  to  those  in. 
the  school.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  250 
children.  The  school  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  and 
is  ventilated  by  means  of  air  flues  and  grates, 
and  wooden  turrets  in  the  roof.  The  cost  of  the 
schools  is  571i.,  and  the  boundary  walls  and  bell 
about  lOOZ.  Messrs.  Blackmoor  A Withers  ai*e 
the  architects. 

Market  Lavington. — The  chief  stone  for  schools 
at  Easterton  has  been  laid.  The  building,  when 
completed,  will  comprise  nave,  with  bell-turrefc 
at  end,  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch,  and  is 
intended  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  Market  Lavington 
Church,  with  accommodation  for  >178  adults  and 
72  children.  At  present  only  the  nave,  bell -turret, 
and  porch  will  be  erected,  to  be  used  as  a school- 
house  and  for  evening  services,  the  Hon.  Mra. 
Hay  incurring  this  outlay  and  the  cost  of  site, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Easterton. 
The  walls  will  be  built  with  red  bricks,  and  black 
bricks  used  as  bands  at  the  level  of  stone 
wiudow-cills,  and  at  the  springing  line  of  arches, 
and  as  labels  above  the  red  and  white  brick 
lancet-shaped  arches  to  windows  and  doorways. 
The  roof  will  be  open-timbered,  stained  and 
varnished,  covered  with  dun-coloured  plain  tiles, 
interspered  with  red  and  black  ornamental  ones. 
No  plastering  will  bo  used  on  the  walls  inside  t 
the  brickwork  is  to  show  fair  with  coloured-faced 
bricks  the  same  as  on  the  outside.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  H.  Espenott,  of  M arket  Lavington. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  James  Sainsbury, 
joiner,  Ac.,  of  Littleton,  and  James  Pinebin, 
bricklayer,  of  Market  Lavington. 

Hartington. — A new  school-house  and  mastcris 
residence  have  been  erected  and  opened  hero  on 
a site  given  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Bateman,  of  Brcadsall 
Mount. 

H}dme. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Wilfrid’s 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Rutlaud-street,  has 
been  laid.  The  main  building  will  be  62  ft.  long, 
30  ft.  wide,  and  about  4S  ft.  high ; aud  will  con- 
sist of  two  large  rooms, — one  to  be  used  for 
infants  and  the  other  for  girls.  At  one  comer 
of  the  building  there  will  be  class-rooms,  Ac., 
for  the  sisters  to  teach  in,  and  to  which  entrance 
will  be  gained  from  the  yard,  which  is  inclosed. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Tijou.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  1,200Z. 


^loohs  llfaibitr. 

Texts  from  the  Holy  Bible  explained  by  the  Help- 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  ; with  a few  Flans 
and  yieivs.  By  Samuel  Shaui’E.  Containing 
160  drawings  on  wood,  chiefly  by  Joseph 
Bonomi.  London:  Day  A Son.  1866. 

A WORK  of  this  kind,  by  the  author  of  the  “ His- 
tory of  Egypt,”  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bonomi, 
was  certain  to  bo  full  of  interest ; aud  so  it  is. 
Much  light  is  here  shed  upon  obscure  allusions 
in  the  Bible,  by  references  to  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  other  records ; and  the  longer  such  a subject 
is  studied  the  more  instructive  will  it  become, 
BO  that  in  future  editions  we  may  have  still 
more  numerous  instances  in  which  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  perhaps- 
of  India  in  addition,  shall  bo  made  to  throw 
light  upon  dark  passages  in  the  Bible. 
Amongst  such  instances  as  these,  we  would  sug- 
gest one  of  distinguished  importance,  a fair 
opportunity  for  alluding  to  which  has  been 
missed  in  the  present  edition.  On  page  81, 
“ The  winged  Sun  of  Thebes,”  and  the  analogouat-’ 
Assyrian  Winged  Guardian  or  Angel  of  the 
King,  like  the  Ferocher  of  Persia,  and  called 
” The  Assyrian  God,  Baal,  the  Sun,”  are  given 
in  illustration  of  2nd  Chronicles  xxviii.  2, — •'  For 
he  [Ahaz]  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Kings  off 
Israel,  aud  made  also  molten  images  for  Baalim 
and  the  circumstance  is  alluded  to  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  Israelites  called  God  [the  Sun  of 
Righteonsness]  Baal.  Now,  considering  the  distin- 
guished importance  of  the  Winged  San,  orFcrochet-’ 
[Pharaoh  ?J  of  Egypt,  as  the  symbol  of  symbols, 
which  occupied  the  most  prominent  of  all  posi- 
tions on  the  Egyptian  Temples,  like  the  “ Nosce 
teipsum”  on  the  Temples  of  Romo;  there  is  in 
this  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian,  symbol  of 
tho  divine  Sun  of  the  Temple  of  the  human 
body  a clear  reference  to  the  “ Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness,” who  shall  “ arise  [on  or  in  tho  elect]  with 
healing  in  his  wings”  as  spoken  of  in  Malaohi 
iv.  2,  which  might  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Sharpe  in  connexion  with  “ the  Winged  Sun  of 
Thebes,”  and  the  Baal  of  Assyria. 

Other  suggestions  occur  to  us,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  these  and  many  more  will  duly  turn  up  in 
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the  minds  of  the  author  and  the  illustrator  while 
preparing  a new  edition  of  their  very  interesting 
and  instructive  volume. 


VAUIOKUM. 

The  Fine  Arts  Quarferly  Review,  up  to  this 
time  published  but  spasmodically,  has  been 
taken  up  by  Messrs.  Day  & Sou,  Mr.  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward remaining  editor.  The  first  number  issued 
of  the  new  series  is  a very  good  one  : it  contains 
a largo  number  of  escellent  illustrations,  illumi- 
nations, engravings,  and  lithographs,  and  some 
very  good  writing.  If  kopt  up  to  this  standard, 
it  ought  to  command  success.  More  catalogues 

of  objects  should  be  avoided. “ Returns  of  the 

names  of  Streets  in  the  Metropolis,”  regulated  by 
order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  have 
been  printed  by  authority  of  the  Board.  These 
returns  include  streets  re-named  and  houses  num- 
bered, streets’  names  abolished,  and  new  streets 
named  ; the  whole  forming  a sort  of  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  London  Directory.  The  returns 
ai'O  prefaced  by  a memorandum  prepared  by 
Mr.  Goorge  Yulliamy,  the  superintending  archi- 
tect to  the  Board.  It  appears  from  these  re- 
turns that  46,879  houses  have  been  re-uumberod ; 
2,110  names  of  streets,  &c.,  abolished  j and  S21 
now  names  approved. 


lirpiiovED  Ikdvsteial  Dwellings. — The  Im- 
proved ludusti'ial  Dwellings  Company  have  com- 
oleted  and  formally  opened  a new  block  of 
ouildiugs  in  City  Garden-row,  City-road.  We 
must  take  an  opportunity  to  look  through  them. 

Royal  Galleey  of  Illustration. — The  agree- 
able entertainment  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
aeed  and  Mr.  John  Parry,  at  the  Gallery  of 
.Unstration,  continues  a career  of  unabated 
juocess.  They  have  seldom  had  a piece  better 
idaptcd  than  the  “Yachting  Cruise”  to  show 
'.heir  skill.  The  season,  we  hear,  will  be  brought 
SrO  a close  about  the  third  week  in  August.  The 
Wedding  Bi-eakfast”  is  admirable. 

. The  "WiMELEnox  Camp. — We  cannot  allow  the 
Hoing.s  at  VVimbledon  this  year  to  pass  by  with- 
mt  some  record  in  the  Builder  of  the  attention 
oaid  to,  and  the  improvements  mado  in,  sanitary 
iippliances  at  the  oamp.  Amongst  other  mea- 
mres  the  council.  Lords  Elcho,  Spencer,  and 
Oucie,  instructed  Mr.  George  Jennings  to  fit 
iip  snuitary  stations,  which  were  accordingly 
erected  on  a plan  sent  in  and  highly  approved 

■if.  There  were  fixed  150  latrines  and  50  “lift- 

lip”  lavatories,  the  bniklings  in  which  they  are 
ixed  being  also  constructed  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

■ British  AEcn^EOLOGiCAL  Association  Con- 
■RES5. — Tho  twenty-third  annual  meeting  will 
lO  held  at  Eastings,  commencing  August  20th. 
L'he  programme  stands  thns Monday ,'HaBtingB. 
rleception  by  the  Mayor  and  Inspection  of  the 
ilastle  and  other  Antiquities  of  the  Town. 
I’uesday,  Excursion  to  Rye  and  Winchelsea.— 
«rede  Place  and  Camber  Castle.  Wednesday, 
fisit  to  Bayham  Abbey  and  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  at  Mayfield.  Thurs- 
)ay,  Visit  to  Bodiam  Castle.  — Etchingbam 
lihurch.— Robertsbridgo  Abbey  and  Battle  Abbey 
md  Church.  Friday,  Excursion  to  Hurstmon- 
Eux  Castle  and  Church,  and  Visit  to  Pevensey 
-Castle.  Saturday,  Reception  at  Lewes  by  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society.— Inspection  of 
vewes  Castle,  Priory,  and  other  Antiquities. 

I Free  Purlic  Library  for  the  City. — Tho 
ankers,  merchants,  and  traders  of  London  are 
hlled  upon,  by  a writer  in  Trubner’s  Literary 
iecord,  to  initiate  measures  for  the  establish- 
nent  of  a free  public  library  in  the  city,  as  an 
isamplo  to  other  towns.  Isew  York,  Paris,  and 
ither  great  cities  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  such 
■pspeccs ; and  the  writer  remarks  that  it  is 
ipathy,  not  opposition,  that  has  to  bo  overcome. 
'IThe  aim  of  such  a movement,”  be  urges, 
tishould  be  to  induce  tho  Corporation  of  the 
.^ity  of  London  to  grant  an  eligible  and  central 
‘ite  for  a building,  and  to  contribute  from  its 
cinds  a sum  towards  the  expenses  of  erection 
lad  endowment;  such  sum  to  bo  supplemented 
ly  voluntary  contributions;  and  we  have  such 
Lnfidcuce  in  our  fellow-citizens,”  he  adds,  “that 
'6  believe  individual  subscriptions  will  be  by 
londrccls  and  even  thousands  of  pounds  towards 
Ixtch  au  object.” 


Chatham, — The  new  buildings  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  intended  for 
officers’  quarters,  and  erected  on  a site  hitherto 
forming  part  of  the  dockyard,  are  now  approach- 
ing completion,  and  they  will  probably  be  occu- 
pied at  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Foord  & Sons,  of  Rochester,  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

The  proposed  Law  Courts. — Mr.  Burnet,  tho 
architectural  clerk  to  the  commission,  has  care- 
fully examined  all  the  plans  as  yet  received  from 
abroad,  and  has  drawn  up  notes,  by  which  it  is 
seen  that  very  little,  if  any,  assistance  can  be 
gained  from  foreign  experience,  nnless  tho  plans 
of  tho  French  Courts,  which  have  not  yet  been 
received,  prove  an  exception.  The  di-awings 
illustrate  the  courts  at  Elberfcld,  Erfurt,  Goer- 
litz,  Baden,  tho  Hague,  and  Toronto. 

Zinc  Paint. — During  tho  operation  of  smelting 
zinc,  a large  portion  of  the  metal  escapes  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  consisting  of  finely-divided 
metallic  zinc.  This  vapour  is  knoi%Ti  by  the 
workmen  as  “ zinc  fame.”  When  it  has  cooled, 
it  is  deposited  as  fine  dust  on  every  projecting 
part  of  the  smelting  works.  A continental 
manufacturer  has  recently  proposed  to  utilise 
this  substance,  by  grinding  it  with  varnish,  and 
applying  it  to  iron  as  a preservative  against 
rust.  The  principle  of  the  operation,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  same  as  that  of  galvanising,  but  the 
coating  of  metallic  zinc  is  applied  in  a different 
manner. 

Vagrant  Wards  for  the  Holrorn  Union. — 
Tho  guardians  of  the  Holbom  Union  have  com- 
menced tho  erection  of  new  wards  for  the 
vagrant  poor  in  the  union,  on  a piece  of  ground 
in  Vine-street,  at  the  east  end  of  Liquorpond- 
street.  The  building  is  proposed  to  accommo- 
date 92  persons,  48  males  and  41  females  and 
children,  with  receiving  wards  for  both  sexes, 
boiler-room,  vermin-oven,  oakum-room,  stone- 
yard,  and  every  accommodation  absolutely  neces- 
sary, together  with  residences  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  wife,  and  wardsman  and  wards- 
woman.  Tho  ground  has  been  taken  on  lease 
for  a term  of  thirty-five  years,  at  a yearly  rent 
of  60k,  and  a premium  of  200k  The  architect 
is  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sou, 
of  Baker-streot,  W.,  have  taken  the  contract  at 
the  sum  of  2,662k 

Peckham. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  on  tho  site  of 
“jDick  Turpin’s  house,”  to  replace  Christ  Church, 
the  present  site  of  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  by  special 
Act  of  Paxliament.  The  new  church  will  be  a 
brick  structure,  and  will  scat  1,200  persona.  The 
style  adopted  is  described  as  nineteenth  century 
Gothic,  baaed  on  tho  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  French  work.  In  plan  it  will  consist  of 
a wide  nave,  with  south  aisle  with  ridge  roof, 
and  chancel,  vestry  with  organ-chamber  over, 
and  a bell-tnrret  aud  east  porch  towards  the 
Cld  Kent-road ; there  will  also  be  a gallery, 
seating  about  260  persona,  about  half  the  width, 
and  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  south  aisles, 
and  which  will  be  approached  by  a semicircular 
staircase  and  angle  porch,  which  will  also  form 
a feature  of  the  view  from  the  road.  The  church 
will  be  erected  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  at  a 
cost  of  5,000k,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Bassett 
Keeling,  architect. 

Zinc  and  Lead  Exports  and  Imports. — The 
annual  return  published  by  the  Custom  House 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  metals  shows  that 
during  1865  the  United  Kingdom  received 
34,903  tons  of  pig  and  sheet  lead,  of  which 
Spain  contributed  27,474  tons  ; Holland,  2,446 ; 
Belgium,  2,240  ; France  sent  none,  aud  Chili, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  half  our  foreign 
copper,  2 tons  only.  The  total  quantity  of  lead 
ore  imported  amounted  to  5,584  tons,  of  which 
3,505  tons  came  from  Sardinia;  white  lead  72 
tons ; red  lead  29  tons.  W e exported  18,441 
tons  of  British  pig  lead  ; 4,690  tons  of  rolled  and 
sheet ; 1,695  tons  of  piping  ; 3,423  tons  of  red 
lead,  and  3,333  tons  of  white  lead.  Our  largest 
customers  for  pig  lead  were  the  United  States, 
who  took  8,212  tons  ; France,  4,510 ; aud  China 
and  Hong  Kong,  2,088.  Of  foreign  lead  only  403 
tons  were  reported.  The  imports  of  zinc 
amounted  to  30,685  tons,  and  of  zinc  ore  aud 
oxide  of  zinc  6,604  tons,  whilst  the  total  exports 
of  British  and  Foreign  zinc  were  8,232  tons. 
The  principal  supply  of  foreign  zinc  is  shipped 
from  Hamburg,  which  sends  12,339  tons ; next 
comes  Belgium  with  7,5SO  tons ; and  then  Prussia 
I with  5,952  tons. 


The  Jubbulpoee  Exhibition  of  1867. — Jub- 
bulpore,  one  of  the  prettiest  aud  most  picturesque 
stations  of  the  Central  Provinces,  is  to  have  an 
exhibition  in  1867.  The  Supreme  Government 
has  sanctioned  a grant  of  15,000  rupees  towards 
tho  expenses,  and  Mr.  Le-Mesurior  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  a large  carriage 
shed  and  a goods  shed,  which  will  be  con- 
nected together  by  a thatched  and  mat-covered 
verandah.  Therail  way  from  MirzaporetoMeyhere, 
it  is  expected,  will  bo  partially  opened  in  time 
for  the  exhibition.  This  line  should  have  been 
finished  more  than  three  years  ago. 

The  Meat  Market  in  Smitiifield. — At  a 
Court  of  Common  Council,  held  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  brought  up  a 
report  detailing  the  progress  of  the  excavations 
in  Smithfiold  Market,  which  was  considered 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  also  brought 
up  a report  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  stated 
that,  although  the  works  were  not  going  on  so 
satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished,  the  differences 
between  tho  Groat  Western  and  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Companies  had  been  adjusted.  He  had 
urged  upon  the  engineers  of  both  railways  the 
necessity  for  proceeding  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
and  he  believed  that  by  November  the  works 
would  be  in  such  a state  as  to  enable  a roadway 
to  be  formed  over  a portion  of  the  market  that 
would  assist  the  traffic  that  was  diverted  by  the 
alterations  that  were  being  made  at  the  Holborn 
Valley  Improvement.  Immediately  after  this, 
he  said,  the  Improvement  Committee  would 
advei’tise  for  tenders  to  perform  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  the  market.  The 
proposed  market  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the 
Dead  Meat  Market,  an  unpleasant  expression, 
wholly  unnecessary.  Meat-market  is  surely 
all  that  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  tho 
cattle-market. 

The  Suottish  Art -Union. — The  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  was  held  last  week 
in  Edinburgh.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  Lord  Neaves.  Mr.  Cornillon  read  the  re- 
port, which  stated  that  26  paintings  and  13 
water-colour  drawings  had  been  purchased  from 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
in  Edinburgh,  value  1,596k  9s.;  and  that  there 
would  be  included  in  the  present  distribution 
six  original  sketohes  by  eminent  artists  illustra- 
tive of  Scott’s  novel  of  “ Gay  Mannering,”  value 
25  guineas  each,  and  50  statuettes  from  Mr. 
Steell’s  statue  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
value  two  guineas  each — the  total  value  of  the 
present  drawing  being  1,858k  19s.  Each  sub- 
scriber  would  this  year  receive  a volume  contain- 
ing six  engravings  illustrative  of  “ Guy  Manner- 
ing,” similar  to  those  of  “ Waverley,”  given  last 
year,  and  next  year  would  be  given  similar  illus- 
trations from  Scott’s  “ Antiquary.”  During  the 
year  just  closed  5,202  members  had  been  en- 
rolled, being  an  increase  over  last  year  of  649. 
The  subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted  to 
5,462k  The  ballot  took  place  under  the  usual 
conditions,  when  of  the  95  prizes  12  fell  to 
England,  3 to  Ireland,  and  10  to  the  colonies 
and  India. 

Permeability  op  Irc)^'. — Tho  master  of  the 
mint,  Mr.  Graham,  the  well-known  chemist,  has 
made  a very  important  discovery,  which  he  has 
auuounced  iu  a paper  read  at  the  closing  meeting 
of  tho  Royal  Society’s  session.  He  has  discovered 
that  iron  at  a low  red  heat  absorbs  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbouio  oxide  ; and  that,  contrary 
to  long-standing  belief,  this  gas  does  not  act  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  only,  but  permeates  its 
entire  substance.  Having  taken  up  the  gas,  the 
iron  will  retain  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
this  condition  it  is  best  adapted  for  conversion 
into  steel,  as,  by  the  permeation  of  the  carbonia 
oxide,  the  subsequent  process  of  carbonization  is 
largely  facilitated.  Hence  arises  the  suggestion 
that  the  process  of  acieration  would  be  best 
accomplished  by  changes  of  temperature  ; a low 
red  heat  to  fill  the  iron  with  carbonic  oxide,  after 
which  it  may  be  put  away,  if  required,  to  await 
the  final  process,  at  a high  temperature,  of  con- 
version into  steel.  Coucerning  another  form  of 
iron,  Mr.  Graham  remarks  that  wronght  iron,  in 
the  course  of  its  preparation,  “ may  be  supposed 
to  occlude  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  which  is  carried  about  ever  after.  How 
the  qualities  of  iron,”  he  asks,  “are  afi’ected  by 
the  presence  of  such  a substance,  no  way  metallic 
iu  its  characters,  locked  up  in  so  strange  a way, 
but  capable  of  reappearing  at  any  time  with  the 
elastic  teusiuu  of  a gas,  is  a subject  which  metal- 
lurgists may  find  worthy  of  investigation.” 
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Eoyal  Academy  Conversazione. — The  close 
of  the  season  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  have  issued  cards 
for  their  annual  soiree.  It  ivill  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  Ist  of  August. 

Accident. — A pillar  supporting  a new  roof 
in  course  of  erection  at  ilessrs.  Whitehead  & 
Haynes’s  works,  Tividale,  fell  the  other  day  from 
its  place,  and  a large  portion  of  the  roof  came 
down  on  a man  and  killed  him  at  once.  Other 
persons  received  serious  injury. 

The  Brighton  New  Workhouse.— The  seal  of 
the  Board  has  been  ordered  to  bo  affixed  to 
notices  to  be  served  on  Hr.  Jabez  Eeynolds  and 
his  sureties,  relative  to  the  non-performance  of 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  workhouse 
within  the  specified  time ; and  also  to  a charge 
on  the  poor-rates  to  secure  the  sum  of  5,000h, 
being  the  fifth  instalment  of  a loan  of  30,000Z. 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  workhouse. 

Llandaff  Cathedral  Kestobations.  — A 
circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
in  which,  after  reviewing  the  restorations  already 
effected,  he  proposes  that  a subscription  list  be 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  south- 
western tower  which  fell  in  1722.  Detailed  plans, 
estimates,  and  specifications  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  work  will  be  at  once  begun  when  funds 
are  obtained.  The  estimated  cost  is  not  stated. 

Window  Gardening  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells- 
STREET. — The  first  annual  show  of  window-grown 
flowers  in  this  parish  took  place  on  the  18th, 
under  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees  in  the  garden 
of  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  was  lent  by  the 
board  of  governors  for  this  occasion.  About 
350  plants  were  exhibited,  some  of  which  were 
fine-grown  specimens.  The  prizes  were  adjudged 
by  the  head  gardener  of  Sir  Percy  Burrell,  bart., 
M.P. 

Metroi'olitan  Board  or  Works.— At  the  last 
weekly  meeting,  a report  was  brought  up  from 
the  Thames  Embankment  Committee,  recom- 
mending the  payment  of  2,500Z.  to  Mr.  Furness, 
on  account  of  his  contract.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  in 
course  of  which  it  appeared  that  the  works  on 
this  contract  are  making  more  progress  than 
heretofore,  and  that  the  money  was  to  be 
expended  in  forwarding  the  contract.  It  was  at 
last  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  paid, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Board. 

Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  — The  report 
shows  a considerable  diminution  in  the  receipts 
from  trafl[ic.  The  receipts  of  the  last  half-year 
amount  to  1,175Z,  lls.  lid.,  out  of  which  the 
directors  have  carried  the  sum  of  70Z.  to  the 
credit  of  the  contingent  fund.  After  paying 
working  expenses  and  interest  on  mortgages, 
there  will  remain  a balance  of  394Z.  143.  3d. 
available  for  a dividend,  which  the  directors 
recommend  should  be  made  after  the  rate  of 
2Z.  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax. 
This  will  require  the  sum  of  371Z.  14s,  4d., 
leaving  a balance  of  22Z.  10s.  lid.  to  be  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  next  half-year. 

Opening  of  the  Oswestry  Water-works. — 
The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Oswestry  Water- 
works has  been  celebrated  at  Penygweliy,  the 
source  of  the  water  supply,  and  at  Oswestry. 
The  engineers,  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  of 
London,  invited  the  corporation  of  Oswestry, 
and  other  friends,  to  a champagne  luncheon  at 
Penygweliy  on  the  occasion.  These  works  have 
been  brought  to  a successful  termination  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  T.  C.  Bugbird,  of  London,  at  a 
total  cost  of  a little  over  16,500Z.  There  were 
1,400,000  cubic  feet  of  digging  accomplished  in 
the  water  and  sewerage  works  j and  630,000 
bricks  used  in  making  the  sewers,  tanks,  &c. 
The  entire  length  of  the  sewers  is  five  miles ; 
and  eight  miles  of  water-pipes  have  been  laid 
down . The  works  have  been  in  hand  ten  months. 
Mr.  Shopland  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a fam-honse  at  Farway,  Devon,  for 
the  trustees  of  Tuckiield's  Bread  Charity  at  Exeter. 
Messrs.  E.  & W.  Best,  architects: — 

Summerhayes £607  10  0 

Stephens  ic  Son  468  0 0 

StaRoid  (accepted)  317  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fann-baildings  at  tVhitstone  Cross, 
near  Exeter,  for  the  trustees  of  Atwill's  Charity  at 
Exeter.  Messrs.  E.  & W.  Best,  architects ; — 

Easton  £468  0 0 

Stafford 264  0 0 

Stephens 245  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No,  21  & 25,  Castle- 
street,  E.C.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect: — 

Cooper  ..  .£2,090  0 0 ! 

Sims  k Marten 1,930  0 0 

Perry  , 1,570  0 0 

Sabey 1,248  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  1,100  0 0 

Johnson 1,025  0 0 

Crane  & Vaughan  996  0 0 ! 

For  new  buildings,  Coleman-street,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Bates. 
Messrs.  Wimble  k Taylor,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Birdseye  & Stoner: — 

Ashby  & Son  £8,604  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 8,600  0 0 

Ennor 8,510  0 0 

Brass  8,452  0 0 

Little  8,434  0 0 

Hill  k Son 8,406  0 0 

Smith 8,300  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 8,376  0 0 

Sewell 8,24-1  0 0 

Kiliby 8,137  0 0 

For  the  extension  of  the  works  of  Martin,  Hall  & Co., 
limited,  Sheffield.  (First  contract.)  Messrs.  M.  E.  Had- 
iicld  & Son,  architects  : — 

Gomersail £3,264  10  0 

Milner  (accepted)  2,027  0 0 

Eodley  2,081  0 0 

For  St.  Hilda's  Catholic  Church,  Whitby,  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Hadfield  k Son,  architects  : — 

For  the  tchole  (une  of  old  materiaU  and  nofiitingt). 

Robinson  £3,0i,0  0 0 

Stparate  tcork  {aceepled). 

Scales  (mason)  £1,740  0 0 

White  (carpenter)  487  0 0 

Hardgraves  (slater) 144  10  0 

Blakeley  (plasterer)  ...  62  0 0 

Readman  (painter)  35  0 0 

Brown  (plumber,  Ac.)...  Ii8  0 0 

£2,566  10  0 

For  St.  Tliomas’s  Catholic  Church  and  house,  Gaina- 
borou^.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son,  architects  : — 
Huddleston  (accepted) £1,249  0 0 


Accepted  for  St.  Hedda's  Catholic  Church,  Egton- 
bndge,  exclusive  of  stone,  lime,  brick,  and  leading;  no 
fittings.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  k Son,  architects  : — 


Barton  & Co.  (mason)  £390  0 0 

White  (carpenter) 453  0 0 

Hardgraves  (slater)  114  10  0 

Anderson  (plumber,  &c.) 79  18  0 

Readman  (painter) 25  0 0 

Braithwell  (plasterer)  40  10  0 


For  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church,  Doncaster,  with  use  of 
old  materials;  no  fittings.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  k 
Son,  architects : — 

Anelay  k Son  £2,100  0 0 

Weddop 1,620  0 0 

Eodley  (accepted)  1,466  0 0 


For  house  and  offices  to  be  erected  at  Fair  Mile, 
Cobham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  H.  Poole.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & 
Baker,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Camp- 


House.  Stables.  Lodge. 
Gammon  k Sons  ...£4,560  £835  £411 

Holland  k Hannen.  4,687  760  399 

Browne  A Robinson  4,520  797  397 

Sawyer  4,363  7X7  394 

Myers  k Sons  4,327  745  356 

Brass* 4,270  788  407 


Fences. 

£145 

160 

141 

175 

149 

135 


• Accepted,  except  for  lodge. 


For  substantial  and  decorative  repairs  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  St.  John’s-square,  ClerkenwelJ.  Quantities  not 
supplied.  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  architect : — 


Jameson  & Hobson  £387  0 0 

Resliaux 358  0 0 

Bourne  336  10  0 

Mitchell 335  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  coancil  chamber  annexed  to  the 
Town  Hall,  Eochester,  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 


Mr.  John  Young : — 

Anscombe  £1,220  0 0 

Norriss  1,150  0 0 

Clements  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  offices  for  Perpetual 
Investment  and  Building  Society,  16,  New  Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars 

Riches  £1,000  0 0 

Wills 870  0 0 

Terrey  795  0 0 

Sawer  796  0 0 

Groome  k Co 760  0 0 

Nightingale 730  0 0 

Wilkinson  k Co 718  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 690  0 0 

Cubitt,  Brothers  685  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  and  restoration  to  the  parish 
Church  of  8l.  Andrew,  Enfield.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows, 
architect : — 

Ennor £4,806  0 0 

Colls  k Son  -4,730  0 0 

Newman  & Mann -4,676  0 0 

Child  k Sou  4,G24  0 0 

Abrahams  4,187  0 0 

Patman  4,068  0 0 

Carter  k Sons  3,989  0 0 

Cushing  3,988  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,660  0 0 

Cooper  3,645  0 0 

Field  A Sons  (accepted)  3,382  0 0 


For  sewer  works  for  tho  British  Land  Company, 
Limited,  at  Friern  Farm  Estate,  Dulwich.  Mr.  J. 
Blenkarn,  surveyor  for  the  company  : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Wainwright  £2,600  £950 

Munday  3,548  1,183 

Blackmore 3,745  1,330 

Walton  ..  4,100  1,631 

Pearson  6,555  I,a88 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and  shop  iu 
Queen-street,  Exeter.  Messrs.  B.  A W.  Best,  architects : — 


Brealey £749  0 0 

Westlake  723  0 0 

Stafford  (accepted)  697  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

B.  W.  D.— M.  Bros.— A.  B,— W.  W.-R.  A W.  B.— J.  B.— W,  W.  J,— 
E.  C.  B.— B.  W.-M.  P.— W,  W.-J.  K-J.  a— W.  G.-W.  A T,— 
J.  O.  (next  week). — B.  P.  W.  New  York  (book  hu  not  been  received). 
— H.  W.  C (should  carry  the  matter  further).— Pole  (apply  to  thS 
•ecretary  of  the  eociety).- Sandatone  (no  design  for  the  M uohester 
Exchange  baa  been  selected.  If  a design  has  been  published  na  euen 
it  was  erroneous). 

We  are  compelled  to  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  BtatementsoffacU,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac,,  most  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necassarity  for  publication. 

Note.— The  i-esponslbllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  antbora. 


[Advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  Laving  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
famish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committeea. 
Estimates  and  Specifleations  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  33  & 34, 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 


HoTsham  and  Dorking  lUdlwxy  Cart  Horses,— Unreasirod  Sale, 

IV/I  R.  J.  GOWlfiR  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

J-VX  AUCTION,  at  bis  REPOSITORY,  Barbican,  on  FRIDAY. 
ACi-UST  3.  at  ONE  o'clock,  &1XTEKN  youug  powerful  UAllT 

or  VAN  HORsi-S,  some  active  llppecs,  the  property  of  Measrs. 
R.  SHARP  A SONS,  sold  In  consequence  of  their  contract  on  th» 
Horsham  and  Dorkine  line  being  completed.  Also  Twelve  Horses, 
property  of  Messrs.  Lausbury,  off  the  MetropoUtan  Railway,  now 
ipleted.  On  view  two  days  prior. 


PADDINGTON,  King  and  Queen  Yard.— By  order  of  the  Trustees  of 
Mewro.  Woolley.— Horses,  Xtollies,  Wagons,  Vans,  Caru,  Harness, 
and  Lease  of  Preinise*. 

Mr.  j.  GOWER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  the  PBE51I9E3  (as  above),  on  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUSTS, 
at  TWELVE  o'clock,  SEVENTY  useful  CAKT  HORSES,  wlue  trol- 
lie*,  wagons,  coal  vans,  broad  and  narrow  wheel  brick  or  rubbish 
rts,  harness,  Ac.  Have  been  employed  on  the  Great  Western  Hail- 
>y,  and  other  contracts,  now  expired.  Also  the  valnable  lease  of 
einlses.— On  view  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  and  particulars  on 
t Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  his  Repository,  Barbican. 


D'AImaine  A Co.’s  Pianoforte  Manufactory,  Burwood-raews,  EJg- 
ware-road  (a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Edgware-roul  Siatlcn  on 
the  MetropoUtan  Railway). — To  Pianoforte-manufacturers,  Cabinet- 
makers. and  Others. — The  extensive  Stoex  or  Plauofones  in  process 
of  manufacture.  Parti  and  Fit' lugs.  Mauuiacturiug  Plant,  Fixtures, 
Trade  FltUngi,  btook  of  Timber,  useful  Chestnut  Horse,  covered 
Pianoforte- Van,  four-wheel  spring  Van,  Ac. 

Me.  E 0 B I NS  is  instructed  by  the 

Executors  of  tbs  late  T.  G,  Mai-kinlay,  eiq.  (who  hare  dis- 
ted  of  the  name  and  goodwill  of  the  firm  to  Mr.  Emery,  the  late 
inager)  to  BELL  by  AL  C flON,  entirely  without  reserve,  upon  the 
PP-KMIBEa.  aa  above,  on  TUESDAY.  AUQOSf  7th  and  three  following 
days,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  CNFlNIsUBU 
INBTRUMEMB  : conij-i-lsiiig  backs  In  various  aiages  of  completion, 
parts  and  tittiogs,  consisting  of  tops,  doors,  plinths,  panel!,  sides, 
ends,  cheeks,  key-bottoms,  falls,  small  quantity  of  mouldings  and 
frets,  icrews,  spiings,  Ac.  together  with  the  valuable  Manufacturing 
Plant,  including  an  excellent  wire-coverlng  laacblne,  with  fly  and 
cog  wheela  ; -l-feet  Iron  sawing-Uble,  6-feel  turner’s  Utbe.  with  Iron 
bed  and  frame ; sawing,  drilling,  and  boring  lathes  (one  with  over- 
head motion,  for  harmonium  work),  boring  and  mortising  macblus. 
go-bar  frames,  about  BO  cabinetmakers'  beuebea.  Ac.  Also  the  Block 
of  Timber  ; eomprislng  small  logs  of  Cuba  curls,  Hooduras  and. 
Spanish  mahogany,  roaewood.in  boards  and  Bitches,  walnut  planked 
and  in  the  round,  zebra  in  boards  and  planks,  spruce  and  pine  deals 
and  battens,  J-Inch,  ^-luoh,  l-lnch,  14-lnch,  li-iuoh,  and  8-luch  pine 
and  spruce,  quantity  of  1-luch  lime  and  chestnut,  birch,  oak,  aud 
sycamore,  beech  planks  and  boards,  d^-inch  by  3-loch  bracings, 
beech  leg-shalts,  Ac. ; small  quantity  of  choice  veneers,  including 
Liuboyna,  mahogany,  maple,  rosewood,  satinwood,  walnut,  and 
iebra;  useful  four-wneel  spring  van,  covered  pianoforte-cart,  chest- 
lUt  hone,  bar..eas,  Ac.— Catalognss  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
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OiC  Lesson  of  the  Battle  of  Sadowa ; Value 
of  the  Spade  and  Bich. 

HEN,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  we 
called  the  attention 
of  onr  readers  to  the 
inflaence  on  human 
life  of  the  great 
improvements  that 
had  taken  place  in 
artillery,  there 
seemed  little  reason 
to  suppose  that 
within  five  months 
from  that  date  an 
experiment  would 
be  made  as  to  the 
valne  of  some  of 
those  improvements ; 
on  a scale  of  great- 
er magnitude,  all 
things  considered, 
than  the  world  had 
theretofore  wit- 
nessed. ' The  smoul- 
dering discontent  of 
the  German  Go- 
vernments, the 
fierce  war  fever  of 
[)  Italian  people,  the  rapid  parallel  march  of 
ft  Prussian  princes  through  the  defiles  of  the 
tint  Mountains,  the  hard-won  and  sanguinary 
counters  terminating  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
i fruitless  rush  of  La  Marmora  to  knock 
SQself  to  pieces  against  the  grim  lines  of  the 
cadrilateral,  all  these  are  events  that  have 
un  told,  and  told  freshly  and  vividly,  in  other 
?fes  than  our  own.  It  comes  within  our  pro- 
:tce,  however,  to  point  to  the  scientific  lessons 
rich  this  rapid  and  brilliant  campaign  has 
loribed  on  the  page  of  history,  in  letters  as 
^e  and  as  red  as  those  that  mark  the  bio- 
)lphy  of  any  past  plunderer  and  murderer  on 
?rand  scale,  and  of  the  worst  scourges  of  the 
man  race. 

The  first  lesson  that  Englishmen  should  draw 
iQi  the  carnage  and  the  misery  that  have 
lidened  this  summer  solstice  is  the  great 
ference  that  may  exist  between  experiment 
d experience.  And  no  expression  of  gratitude 
I be  too  strong  when  we  reflect  that  this 
feful  lesson  might  have  been  taught  us  at  our 
a cost,  if  only  we  make  a proper  use  of  the 
iierience  acquired.  The  turning  point  of  the 
itat  Bohemian  struggle  has  been  the  possession 
cone  belligerent  of  a better  weapon  than  that 
ii;he  hands  of  the  other.  It  is  pretty  evident 
m the  full  details  given  by  the  military  corre- 
undents  of  the  London  press  that  the  plan  of 
srshal  Benedek  was  to  concentrate  his  largo 
py  in  a carefully-chosen  positiou,  to  tempt 
b invaders  to  a struggle  on  a field  of  his  own 
jfection,  and  to  crush  them  in  a position 
rere  retreat  would  have  been  so  hampered 
bthe  nature  of  the  ground  as  to  allow  him  to 
hihilate  the  invader  when  once  he  had  over- 
TOwn  him.  And  up  to  two  o’clock  in  the  day 
ishe  great  battle,  it  looked  as  though  the  plan 
she  veteran  would  succeed.  It  is  not  correct 
■tattribute  the  entire  success  of  the  Prussians, 
jpubUc  opinion  instantly  and  erroneously  did, 
h their  needle  gun  alone;  but  neither  rapid 
itrehes,  strategic  skill,  prompt  daring,  nor 


determined  courage,  would  have  made  the  fatal 
day  what  it  was  but  for  this  arm.  The  field 
telegraph,  which  allowed  the  two  armies,  ad- 
vancing by  lines  separated  by  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains, to  keep  in  hourly  communication  with  the 
minister  of  war  at  Berlin,  and  thus  with  one 
another,  reduced  that  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  a most  hazardous  movement  to  great 
simplicity.  The  support  that  either  army  could 
render  to  the  other  might  thus  be  timed  almost 
to  minutes,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  so  late,  that  the  day  was  all  but  lost  by  the 
Prussians  before  he  came  into  Une.  The  Aus- 
trians had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  in 
artillery,  the  Prussians  in  numbers,  bub  the 
struggle  was  determined  by  the  rapid  fire  which 
the  needle  gun  poured  upon  the  troops  that  were 
not  protected  by  any  cover  from  its  fury. 

Experiments  had  been  made  on  this  heavy 
and  imperfect  breech-loader,  both  by  the  French 
and  by  the  English  War  Office.  Its  defects  had 
been  readily  perceived,  and  unsparingly  pointed 
out,  by  the  clever  officers  employed  to  report  on 
it.  And  so  this  condemned  weapon  was  left  to 
a people  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  rather  fitted  for  the  parade  than  for  the 
stricken  field,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  direct 
and  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  Danish 
war.  We  were  told  that  the  needle  gun  heated 
after  six  or  eight  discharges, — that  it  would 
tempt  men  to  throw  away  their  fire,  and  to 
waste  their  ammunition, — that  the  arm  of  the 
private  would  be  too  much  tired  and  shaken 
after  eight  or  ten  discharges  to  leave  him  fitted 
for  further  effort  for  the  time, — and,  above  all,  | 
that  the  combination  of  cap  and  cartridge,  of ' 
fulminating  and  propelling  power  in  one  packet, ! 
the  very  life  of  the  invention,  was  so  unsafe  as  to 
be  a fatal  objection  to  the  serviceable  character 
of  the  needle  gun. 

All  this  might  have  been  very  true  if  the 
question  had  been  one  of  the  needle  gun  as  com- 
pared to  a more  efficient  we^on — of  this  par- 
ticular arm  as  a breech-loader  among  breech- 
loaders. But  the  issue  has  not  been  tried  on 
this  ground : the  actual  test  has  been  that  of 
breech-loading  against  muzzle-loading,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  which  any  man  of  science 
might  have  foreseen,  if  the  question  had  but 
been  submitted  to  him  in  those  terms.  Give  a 
man  a weapon  which,  however  far  from  perfect, 
will  fire  as  straight  and  as  far  as  that  of  his 
opponent,  and  which,  moreover,  will  fire  from 
three  to  eight  times  while  the  other  fires  once, 
and  the  result  hardly  needs  the  fatal  arithmetic 
of  the  field  of  Sadowa  to  demonstrate  its  cer- 
tainty. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  lesson,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  British  journalist — of  every  one  whose 
voice  can  reach  the  ears  of  the  Government,  or 
waken  an  echo  in  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  to  call  in  the  loudest  tones  for  the  im- 
mediate equipment  of  our  troops  with  breech- 
loading rifles.  Until  this  is  done,  our  army  is  no 
more  available  for  our  national  defence  than  if  it 
were  mesmerised.  We  may  say  that  we  are  in 
peace  and  amity  with  all  mankind  ; that  no  one 
will  attack  us ; that  there  is  ample  time  for 
preparation,  if  a storm  appears  to  be  brooding ; 
that  the  mere  chance  of  seizing  an  advantat^e 
that  would  not  bo  permanently  maintained  would 
never  tempt  the  most  grasping  and  insolent  of 
powers  to  attack  us.  Let  people  derive  what 
comfort  they  choose  from  such  arguments,  but 
the  incontrovertible  facts  remain.  If  we  need 
an  army  at  all,  that  army  should  possess  the 
best  weapons.  The  assertion  is  a truism ; but 
that  truism  has  just  been  written  in  letters  of 
blood. 

Our  neighbours  are  not  slow  in  deciphering 
this  handwriting  of  fire  on  the  wall  of  the  impe- 
rial palace.  Two  thousand  breech-loaders  a day. 
it  is  said,  the  Austrian  arsenals  are  turning 
out.  Two  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have 


been  ordered  by  the  rnler  of  France.  The  new 
French  pattern  is  said  to  bo  far  superior  to  the 
Prussian.  An  American  breech-loader  is  said 
to  be  able  to  fire  twelve  shots  per  minute. 

Another  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  great 
Bohemian  battles  has  been  already  indicated,  if 
less  forcibly,  in  the  American  war.  If  it  be  the 
aim  of  a general  to  destroy  the  forces  of  his 
adversary,  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to  protect  his 
own.  The  great  captain  who  most  relentlessly 
hurls  his  battalions  on  the  foe,  is  ever  the 
leader  who  is  most  careful  for  his  men  at 
other  times,  and  who,  being  prepared  to  take 
the  utmost  out  of  his  troops  when  needful, 
will,  to  that  very  end,  never  waste  a single  man. 
Now,  it  is  clear  from  the  full  details  we  have  of 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  that  so  much  care  had 
been  taken  in  the  selection  and  the  preparation 
for  defence  of  the  Austrian  position  that  it  was 
impregnable  until  taken  in  flank.  The  wood 
and  the  labours  of  the  engineers  had  given  such 
cover  to  the  troops  that  the  superiority  of  the 
needle  gun  could  not  be  developed.  It  was 
where  the  troops  were  uncovered  and  exposed  ta 
the  annihilating  fire  of  an  arm  that  would  dis- 
charge from  six  to  eight  bullets  in  return  for  one 
from  the  Austrian  rifles,  that  defence  was  impos- 
sible, because  no  defender  could  live.  Where 
the  engineer  had  been  at  work,  or  where  the 
engineering  of  Nature  was  available,  the  Aus- 
trians triumphed.  Where  no  cover  was  given  by 
the  spade  or  the  axe  in  face  of  a withering  fire, 
it  was  not  a fight,  but  a battue.  A very  strong 
: light  is  thrown  by  this  part  of  the  contest  on 
I the  subject  of  the  great  and  unprecedented  use 
' of  the  spade  in  the  American  war.  No  such 
great  disparity  of  arms  then  existed,  but  the  war 
at  one  time  seemed  waged  by  the  spade  more 
than  by  the  bayonet.  In  future  engagements, 
when  the  destructive  character  of  small  arms 
may  be  expected  to  be  more  equalised  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  when  that  equality 
will  present  an  ability  to  deliver  a rapid  fire, 
that  will  at  least  not  fall  short  of  that  possessed 
by  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
j at  Sadowa,  the  man  who  best  protects  his 
troops  must  win  the  day  from  the  sheer  destruc- 
tion of  his  opponent.  Two  lines  opposed  to 
each  other  on  unbroken  ground,  and  armed  with 
weapons  that  will  discharge  a bullet  every  five 
or  six  seconds,  will  simply  destroy  one  another. 
Manceuvring  for  position,  and  gallantry  in  the 
nee  of  the  bayonet,  will  equally  become  impos- 
sible, line,  and  column,  and  squadron  withering 
away  beneath  such  a fire  as  we  may  shortly 
expect  to  see  poured  forth,  even  as  the  clouds  of 
steam  from  the  funnel  of  a locomotive  disappear 
before  they  reach  the  earth.  The  pick  and  the 
shovel,  then,  must  assume  far  more  import- 
ance as  weapons  of  defence  than  has  ever  yet 
been  attached  to  those  ancient  and  powerful 
implements.  The  number  issued  to  each  regi- 
ment ought  to  be  very  largely  increased.  We 
can  hardly  err  in  saying  that  some  instrument 
for  earthwork,  or  for  service  where  timber  is 
concerned,  pick,  or  shovel,  or  bill-hook,  or  axe 
ought  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  every  foot 
soldier.  It  is  hardly  yet  the  time  to  see  spears 
converted  into  pruning-hooks,  although  spears 
in  the  form  in  which  they  existed  when  the  pre- 
diction was  made,  no  longer  form  part  of  the 
soldier’s  equipment.  But  something  like  a very 
unexpected  turning  of  the  sword  into  the  plough- 
share may  be  traced  in  that  marked  substitu- 
tion of  the  spade  for  the  bayonet,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  form  a feature  of  future  campaigns. 

The  application  of  the  lesson  to  our  own  use 
is  plain.  No  first-rate  power  of  the  day  has  an 
army  so  precious  as  our  own.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  purely  military  value  of  the  units  that 
compose  our  forces.  If  wo  hold  our  own  opinion, 
and  that  a proud  one,  on  this  score,  we  must, 
allow  the  patriotism  of  other  countries  to  find  its 
uncontradicted  expression  also.  But  we  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  no  soldier  costs  so  much  tO' 
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bis  conntry  as  does  the  British  soldier,  while  the 
fund  upon  which  our  recruiting  service  is  able 
to  draw  is  low  in  personnel  when  compared  to 
the  resources  of  the  continental  depdts.  The 
preservation  of  our  troops,  their  protectionfrom  all 
needless  risk,  and  their  maintenance  in  the  most 
efBcient  order,  is  therefore  the  imperative  duty  of 
our  commanders.  And  whether  or  no  we  may 
overestimate  the  military  character  of  the  English 
soldier,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  troops  with 
whom  he  may  be  called  on— God  forbid  the 
event — to  cross  fire,  we  have  ample  experience 
of  the  eminence  of  the  British  workmen.  In  all 
those  crafts  where  the  union  of  strength  and 
skill  is  required,  the  skilled  British  workman 
can  produce  results  at  which  we  have  often  seen 
his  continental  fellow-craftsmen  stand  aghast. 
In  nothing  is  that  pre-eminence  of  our  country- 
men more  pronounced  than  in  that  very  descrip- 
tion of  labour  for  which  the  construction  of  our 
canals  and  railways  has  created  a special  class 
of  operatives.  The  “navvy”  is  a typical 
Englishman.  And  the  difference  in  amount  and 
character  of  work  which  an  English  “navvy” 
will  turn  out  of  hand  in  a given  time,  as  com- 
pared with  that  to  be  expected  from  the  exer- 
tions of  the  best  workmen  of,  at  all  events,  any 
of  the  Latin  races,  must  be  known  in  order  to 
be  appreciated.  Not  much  less  striking  is  the 
comparison  if  made  with  an  unskilled,  unprac- 
tised English  workman.  Now  the  result  of  any 
future  campaign  will  depend  mainly  on  the  per- 
formanco  of  a large  amount  of  work  of  the  very 
description  in  which  onr  railway  labourers  are 
80  well  skilled.  It  is  work  requiring  to  be  per- 
formed in  haste,  and  yet  to  be  thoroughly  as  well 
as  rapidly  completed.  With  the  exception  of  one 
distinguished  corps,  and  of  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  force  of  each  regiment,  our  soldiers 
are  totally  unused  to  this  work.  Wo  have, 
therefore,  but  two  courses  open,  by  either  of 
which,  or  by  a combination  of  the  two,  wo  may 
expect  in  some  way  to  make  up  for  limit  in 
numbers,  and  to  economize  the  preoioua  per- 
sonnel of  our  army.  We  must  either  attach 
skilled  earthwork  labourers — the  very  pick  of 
our  navvies — to  our  forces  in  time  of  war,  or  we 
must  specially  educate  the  soldier  for  the  execu- 
tion of  earthwork  in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  Crimean  war  a necessity  of  this  kind 
became  to  a certain  extent  obvious  ; but  arms  of 
precision  and  of  rapidity  have  made  great  pro- 
gress since  the  Crimean  war  ; and  in  any  great 
battle  now  to  bo  fought  between  troops  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  and  in  arms,  the  advantage 
■will  unquestionably  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  best  skilled  and  practised  in  earthwork,  best 
able,  in  the  field  itself,  to  throw  up  some  shelter 
from  that  storm  of  fire  that  will  cease  only  when 
the  harvest  of  death  has  been  so  thickly  reaped 
on  either  side,  that  red,  or  white,  or  blue  uniforms 
bide  from  the  observer  the  field  which  they  so 
thickly  cover  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  whether, 
on  the  day  before,  it  was  arable  or  pasture  land. 

The  newspapers  from  day  to  day  give  os- 
euraucea  as  to  the  steps  taking  for  the  efficient 
arming  of  our  troops.  The  second,  and  scarcely 
less  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  war 
in  Bohemia  it  has  been  left  to  ourselves  to  insist 
on.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  too  gravely  considered 
that  for  engagements  in  open  country,  and  in 
•positions  not  protected  by  nature,  the  pick  and 
the  shovel  are  henceforth  more  necessary  than 
the  bayonet  itself,  and  the  skill  to  use  them  is  as 
requisite  as  practice  in  marksmanship.  In  Sparta 
the  preservation  of  the  shield  was  the  point  of 
military  honour.  Of  later  years  our  ideas  have 
been  different;  but  a primary  principle  of  the 
art  of  war  underlaid  this  old  Greek  maxim. 
After  a vast  revolution  in  the  character  of 
weapons  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  again  be- 
coming signally  evident.  Offence  has  become  so 
deadly  and  so  certain  that  defence  is  the  point 
that  needs  improvement.  The  spade  is  the  only 
shield  against  the  repeating  rifle  ; by  the  spade 
the  great  battles  of  the  future  will  be  decided. 
No  band  can  grasp  the  spade  as  a tool,  and 
almost  as  a plaything,  as  can  the  hand  of  the 
•skilled  British  workman.  The  advantage  which, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  resulted  to  the  English 
•armies  from  the  constant  practice  of  onr  stalwart 
yonth  in  the  archery-grounds  is  not  more  marked 
than  is  the  advantage  which  the  skilled  labour 
of  the  British  operative  would  give  over  the 
labour  of  any  other  people  in  any  question  of 
earthwork  orofintrenchment.  To  no  subject  con- 
nected with  the  drill  and  education  of  the  soldier 
can  the  attention  of  the  Horse  Guards  be  directed 
with  more  profit  than  to  this.  To  our  old 
English  marksmanship,  to  our  old  English 
courage,  let  our  troops  add  our  later  experience 
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of  the  tools  and  the  work  of  the  navigator,  and 
we  shall  be  safe  from  any  of  those  sudden  and 
partial  advantages  which  now,  as  in  earlier  times, 
may  alter  in  a few  hours  the  destiny  of  great 
empires,  and  the  course  of  human  history. 


THE  LONDON  CONGEESS  OF  THE 
AECH^EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Continuing  our  notes,  the  statements  made 
as  to  the  results  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  on  the  23rd  ult.  (Monday)  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Graham’s  paper,  “ On  the  Eecent  Eesearches 
in  Palestine,”  founded  on  Captain  TVilson’s 
report  of  the  first  expedition.  In  it  the 
author  gave  a lucid  account  of  the  objects  of  the 
Palestine  explorations  and  the  discoveries 
already  made.  The  most  interesting  remains, 
of  which  Captain  Wilson  has  brought  home 
drawings,  photographs,  and  casts  of  details,  are 
the  inscriptions  found  at  Kahr-el-Helb,  Damas- 
cus, and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
details  of  the  remains  of  synagogues  at  Tel 
Hum,  Irbid,  Kefr  Birira,  and  elsewhere,  which 
have  enabled  ground  plans  of  those  edifices  to 
be  made  for  the  first  t'-me.  The  general  form 
appears  to  have  been  a parallelogram  in  direc- 
tion north  and  south,  with  four  rows  of  pillars 
arranged  at  the  points  of  intersecting  squares, 
dividing  the  building  into  five  aisles.  The  style 
of  decoration  does  not  always  appear  to  have 
been  the  same.  At  Tel  Hum  (the  strongest 
claimant  for  the  site  of  Capernaum),  and 
Kerazeh  (Chorazin),  Corinthian  capitals  were 
found;  at  Irbid  a mixture  of  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  j whilst  Kefr  Birim,  Meiron,  and  Um-el- 
Amndwere  capitals  of  a peculiar  character.  The 
faces  of  the  lintels  over  the  gateways  are  usually 
ornamented  with  some  device ; at  Nebartein 
there  is  an  inscription  and  representation  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  only  other 
representation  known  being  that  on  Titus’s 
column  at  Home ; at  Kefr  Birim  the  ornament 
appears  to  be  intended  for  the  Paschal.  The 
position,  of  Chorazin  had  been  fixed  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  great  light  had  been  thrown 
on  the  site  of  Capernaum  by  tracing  the  ancient 
system  of  irrigating  the  plain  of  Gennesaretb, 
while  the  valley  where  David  aud  Goliath  fought 
had  been  nearly  ascertained.  Excavations  had 
been  made,  and  most  interesting  remnants  of 
synagogues  and  churches  brought  to  light,  and 
these  diggings  had  been  continued  by  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Damascus.  Whatever  suc- 
cesses had  been  achieved  were  mainly  owing  to 
the  energy,  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Grove,  the  in- 
defatigable secretary,  who  had  been  the  founder 
of  the  fund,  and  through  whose  efforts  it  had 
assumed,  after  the  short  space  of  a year,  so 
important  a character. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  said  that  there  were  some  persons  whose 
names  had  not  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  exploration  of  Palestine,  and  whom  it  would 
be  unjust  to  pass  over  on  such  an  occasion. 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts — whose  name  had  become 
a synonym  for  munificence — bad  subscribed  500Z. 
with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  the  best  means 
of  providing  Jerusalem  with  water,  which  it  very 
much  needed.  This  could  be  done  only  by  a 
complete  survey,  which  -was  undertaken  by 
Captain  Wilson,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the 
great  series  of  expeditions  to  promote  which  the 
Exploration  Fund  bad  been  established.  As  it 
had  been  said,  the  discoveries  in  connexion  with 
the  synagogues  had  been  extremely  interesting, 
and  had  dissipated  the  opinion  so  commonly 
held  that  these  structures  were  built  rudely,  and 
without  any  attention  to  beanty  of  form.  Now, 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  they  possessed  great 
architectural  excellence.  The  gradual  approach 
of  the  recognition  of  the  site  of  Capernaum  must 
possess  veiy  pleasurable  anxiety  for  the  student 
of  Bible  history,  for  there  the  Saviour  spent  the 
greater  part  of  His  life  on  earth. 

Mr.  Grove  said  that  the  expedition  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  conntry  from  December, 
1865,  to  May,  1866,  and  its  results  had  been 
considerable.  A series  of  detailed  maps  had 
been  formed,  on  the  scale  of  the  English  Ord- 
nance Survey,  of  the  whole  backbone  of  the 
country,  from  north  to  south,  including  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  and  all  the  watercourses  de- 
scending to  its  western  shores.  Two  debated 
questions  had  been  definitely  settled,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sabbok  (Wady  Zerka),  with  the 
Jordan,  and  the  course  of  the  Wady  Surar.  | 


Materials  had  also  been  collected  for  roakinj 
about  fifty  plans  with  detailed  drawings  oi 
churches,  synagogues,  mosques,  temples,  tombs 
&c.  Inscriptions  had  been  found  and  copied 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  inscriptions  ha( 
been  referred  to  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the  Britisl 
Mnsenm,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  report 
upon  their  contents.  A series  of  photographs 
166  in  number,  had  been  taken,  the  majority  foi 
the  first  time.  They  comprised  views  of  sites 
details  of  architecture,  inscriptions,  the  Samari 
tan  Pentateuch,  and  a few  natural  objects.  The 
committee  propose  to  form,  in  connexion  witl 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  Sonti 
Kensington,  a “ Palestine  Museum,”  to  consisi 
partly  of  objects  obtained  on  loan,  partly  o: 
those  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  fund.  It  ii 
hoped  that  the  museum  may  be  opened  early  ii 
1867.  We  understand  that  the  receipts  of  the  fund 
for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  3,500Z. , 
2,0001.  have  been  expended  in  expeditions  in  th( 
East,  thus  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of  tht 
fund  of  1,500Z.  We  look  for  some  greater  result 
on  the  spot  than  has  yet  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  recommended  the  nnior 
of  the  Exploration  Fund  Committee  with,  tht 
Archfcological  Institute. 

Mr.  Layard  remarked  on  the  strong  retentior 
of  traditions  by  the  Arabs,  who  knew  the  ruins 
of  former  towns  by  their  ancient  names  only 
He  said  it  was  of  great  importance  in  making 
investigations  in  the  country  to  be  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  ; auc 
he  mentioned  a carious  mistake  made  by  a tra- 
veller from  bis  ignorance  of  Arabic.  In  a maj 
of  the  country  traced  by  that  gentleman,  severa 
different  places  were  called  by  the  same  Arabic 
name,  which  signified  “ I don’t  know.”  The 
traveller  having  inquired  the  name  and  reeeivec 
that  answer,  had  set  it  down  as  the  name  of  the 
place. 

The  first  building  visited  was  Lambeth  Palace 
with  its  largo  handsome  brick  gateway,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  Morton  about  1490;  the  camerc 
armigerorum,  or  guard-room,  with  its  fine  oper 
timber  roof;  the  post-room,  with  an  almost 
unique  flat  ceiling  of  wood ; the  Lollards’  Prison 
bnilt  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; th« 
thirteenth-century  chapel  aud  crypt,  aud  a series 
of  portraits  of  archbishops.  The  chapel  is  cold 
and  drab-by,  but  shows  the  good  original  forms. 
The  heavy  door  of  the  Lollards’  Prison,  and  the;, 
names  aud  disjointed  sentences  cut  in  the  oak 
lining  of  the  walls,  before  now  described,  with 
sketches,  in  our  pages,  were,  of  course,  objects 
of  interest.  Through  entire  want  of  arrange- 
ment, however,  the  journey  up  to  this  apartment 
and  down  again  was  tedious  and  troublesome. 
The  number  of  visitors  here,  as  at  Eton,  made 
the  whole  affair  a scramble.  As  was  said  by  one 
of  the  lady-visitors,  more  anxious  than  some  to 
get  profit  from  the  week,  the  general  instruction 
during  tho  excursions  seemed  to  be, — “ As  soon  as 
yon  have  not  seen  what  you  came  to  see,  go  and 
try  to  see  something  else.”  Tho  hall,  it  may  be 
remembered,  Gothic  in  general  form,  but  debased 
in  the  details,  was  built  by  that  archbishop  to 
whom  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold  said  “ Re- 
member!” and  who  never  let  ont  what  it 
was  that  ho  was  to  keep  in  mind.  Juxon  left 
money  by  his  will  for  the  completion  of  tho 
hall.  His  arms  and  the  date  1663  appear  in  it, 
over  the  door.  It  cost  him  10,500Z.  Holbein’s 
famous  picture  of  Archbishop  Warham  (he  died 
1532)  was  not  seen,  beingnow  in  the  Kensington 
Portrait  Gallery;  bnt  those  of  Cranmer,  Cardinal 
Pole,  Laud  (by  Vandyck),  Tiilotson,  Herring  (by 
Hogarth),  Seeker  (by  Reynolds),  and  some 
others,  were  looked  at  and  commented  on. 
The  associations  belonging  to  Lambeth  Palace 
(the  seat  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
from  the  twelfth  century)  arc  numerous  and 
important ; the  long  line  of  figures  that  flit 
through  the  rooms  iucludes  Saxon  “ Maude 
the  Good,”  Cranmer,  Wickliffe,  Henry  YIL, 
Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  aud  Peter  tho  Great.  In  the  pleasant 
gardens,  where  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
better  seen  than  from  any  other  spot,  descend- 
ants of  Cardinal  Polo's  fig-trees  still  flourish.  ) 

The  ill-used  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy  andr 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Cripplegate,  resting^ 
place  of,  ‘inter  alia,  three  noted  Johns, — John , 
Milton,  John  Speed,  and  John  Fox,  — were  r 
visited,  bnt  must  be  passed  by  here. 

Amongst  the  various  papers  read  on  Tuesday 


morning  was  one  by  Mr.  G.  Deutsch 
~ - - - • ' - - - - 


Semitic  Palmography  and  Epigraphy.” 
lecturer  traced  back  the  formation  of  our  modem  i 
handwriting  through  the  Etruscan,  Hellenic,  and  [ 
italic  stages,  to  the  rude  scrawls  of  the  Phoouician  ; 
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hone-cattors.  After  having  drawn  particular 
Attention  to  tho  fact  that  we  had  at  last  been 
convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  the  East  mnat 
he  derived,  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
irom  classical  sources,  but  from  the  East  itself, 
Mr.  Deutsch  gave  a brief  outline  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  history  of  the  art  and  religion  of 
the  Phcenicians  as  the  chief  representatives  of 
Semitism  in  early  times,  and  continued  to  say 
that  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  understand* 
ing  Phcenician  writing  than  in  deciphering  Greek 
or  Homan  inscriptions.  A sketch  of  Phoenician 
literature,  which  must  have  been  most  extensive, 
and  completely  in  accordance  with  their  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  was  then 
given.  This  literature  consisted,  first,  of  a vast 
number  of  theological,  or  rather  theogonical 
jvorks,  as  their  authors  wore  reputed  the  gods 
ffiemselves,  and  which  were  only  accessible  to 
ihe  priests  or  to  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries. 
From  the  allegorical  explanation  of  these  writings 
jprang  a vast  cosmogony,  insignificant  fragments 
)f  which  only  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated 
ind  misinterpreted  by  their  Greek  reporters, 
ifext  to  this  sacred  literature  stands  their 
didactic  poetry,  somewhat  related  to  the 
Orphic.  We  further  know  of  their  erotic 
vorka,  of  works  on  history,  geography,  naviga* 
ion,  agriculture,  — in  short,  of  almost  every 
nodern  branch  of  science  and  belles  lettres. 
Out  all  this  wealth  of  literature  has  perished, 
tnd  the  scanty  extracts  that  may  have  survived 
n foreign  literatures  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
leally  authentic.  For  genuine  and  unadulterated 
i literature”  wo  must  look  to  the  original monu- 
lents  themselves ; to  inscriptions  on  coins  and 
^eights,  on  votive  tablets,  on  sacrificial  stones,  on 
ombstones,  and  on  sarcophagi.  Broken  utter- 
nces,  faintest  echoes  though  they  be,  out  of 
nem  there  might  once  be  reconstructed  more  of 
iie  life  of  that  wonderful  nation,  that  had  so 
■lany  things  in  common  with  the  English  than 
a.8  hitherto  been  dreamt  of.  Speaking  of  these 
jonuraents,  he  said, — While  up  to  the  middle  of 
iie  last  century  hardly  anything  was  known  of 
le  existence  of  Phoenician  inscriptions,  there  is 
carcely  a museum  in  Europe  now  which  does 
3t  boast  of  one  or  two  lapidary  or  numismatic 
lonuments,  that  have  to  tell  some  tale  or  other 
k the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Canaan.  The  moat 
xtensive  find  lately  made  consists  of  nearly 
[hundred  inscriptions,  excavated  on  the  site  of 
acient  Carthage, — all  votive  tablets,  with  but 
VO  exceptions.  One  of  these  exceptions  is  a 
cecious  sacrificial  tariff,  which  complements  in 
le  happiest  way  a similar  sacred  document, 
tund  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles.  The 
(her  is  probably  a tombstone,  erected  by  a 
bther  to  his  son.  Another  highly-interesting 
lonument  was  excavated  about  three  years  a^o 
: Sardinia,  and  consists  of  the  base  of  an  altar, 
escribed  with  a trilingual  (Latin-Greek-Pheeni- 
an)  legend.  A comparison  of  these  transla- 
uns,  or  rather  paraphrases,  among  themselves, 
kds  to  most  interesting  results  in  many 
ranches  of  Greek,  Homan,  and  Phcenician 
Ltiquities,  and  chiefly  in  comparative  hierology  ; 
iaile  the  Phoenician  inscription  itself,  the  largest 
^the  three,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
irions  ever  discovered,  yielding  a number  of 
nw  linguistic,  mythological,  and  orthographical 
Dms. 

IMr.  Foss,  in  a paper  “On  Westminster  Hall,” 
— The  ball  was  ornamented  with  “ images,” 

Id  various  payments  on  account  of  them  are 
xjorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ichard  If. ; but  in  the  latter  part  the  ruinous 
cects  of  time,  and  perhaps  of  a fire  that 
tstroyed  one  of  the  adjoining  houses,  in  1386, 

■d  become  so  visible,  that  about  200  years  after 
0 construction  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
edertake  substantial  repairs.  The  opportunity 
IS  taken  to  introduce  various  alterations,  and 
aeatly  to  enlarge  the  edifice.  The  contract  for 
trt  of  the  works  is  preserved  in  Hymer ; and 
B restoration  was  completed  in  1399,  the  last 
rar  of  Richard’s  reign,  whose  deposition  was 
B first  public  Act  for  which  it  was  used  in  the 
l.rliament  there  assembled.  It  is  not  impro* 
Ible  that  at  this  time  the  old  marble  chair  and 
ole  were  covered  over,  and  the  two  Courts  of 
oancery  and  King’s  Bench  erected  above 
rem.  Shops  and  hawkers  were  still  allowed  in 
e new  hall,  as  in  the  old,  but  with  higher 
dees.  By  a “rental”  of  38  Henry  VL,  the 
iQts  of  shops  varied  from  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  a term ; 

■d  the  “ goers  in  the  Halle,”  as  they  were 
■died,  where  charged  from  ^d.  to  12d.  for  the 
se  same  period,  the  larger  sum  being  paid  by 
iHobynet  Frenshwoman.” 
lAbout  this  time  there  were  certain  places  in 


Westminster  Hall,  designated  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise,  names  that  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  appropriated,  as  two  of  them  cer- 
tainly were,  to  the  confinement  of  delinquents, 
according  to  the  varied  degrees  of  punishment 
for  their  respective  offences.  We  see  from  the 
illuminations  of  the  Courts  lately  published  in 
the  39th  volume  of  the  “ Arcbaaologia,”  which 
are  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
that  at  the  bars  of  the  three  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  certain 
prisoners  are  represented,  and  their  place  of 
incarceration  might  probably  be  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  cells.  Some  have  thought  that 
these  extraordinary  names  were  suggested  by 
the  titles  of  the  tb^e  parts  of  Dante’s  “ Divina 
Commedia;"  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
Dante’s  work  was  familiar  to  the  English  world 
before  those  names  were  given  to  these  three 
repositories,  it  might  fairly  be  contended,  from 
their  succession  and  order,  that  Dante  was  their 
godfather.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  at  least 
one  of  the  names  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  before  Dante  was  born,  tends  to  destroy 
the  ingenious  conceit.  In  the  list  of  rooms  and 
buildings  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  extracted 
from  the  original  accounts  of  the  expenses  of 
erecting  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  in  that  reign,  the 
following  entry  occurs : — “Door  of  Hell,  in  the 
Exchequer.”  This  is  followed  by  another,  to 
which  the  former  probably  applies ; — “ Honse 
called  Holle  under  the  Exchequer.”  A third 
place  named  in  the  list  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
which  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Paradise 
or  Heaven  ; — “ Le  Godeshouse,  in  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer.” 

Whatever  were  the  uses  to  which  these  places 
were  originally  applied,  it  plainly  appears  that 
the  custody  of  them  was  made  a source  of 
emolument,  and  was  granted  to  the  “ squires  of 
the  king’s  body,”  and  other  favourites.  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  and  another  building 
called  “ Heaven,”  were  subsequently  converted 
from  cells  of  confinement  to  places  of  recreation 
and  refreshment,  still  possessing  their  graceless 
names,  and  were  frequented  by  lawyers  and 
others  attending  the  courts } and  many  are  the 
allusions  made  to  them  in  that  character  by 
dramatic  and  other  authors  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 

The  majority  of  the  members,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reading  of  papers,  got  early  away  to 

Hampton  Court, 

where  Mr.  Parker  gave  some  particnlars  of  the 
structure.  The  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing, as  every  one  knows,  remains  for  the  moat 
part  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  it  was 
the  palace  of  Wolsey.  Mr.  Parker  contrasted 
the  style  of  Domestic  architecture  at  that  period 
with  modern  buildings.  In  the  former,  he  said, 
comfort  and  appropriate  adaptation  were  the 
chief  points  attended  to  ; and  the  result  was  the 
construction  of  a building  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  which  looked  well  also ; but  in 
modern  buildings  appearance  was  principally 
considered,  and  the  houses  constructed  on  that 
principle  were  uncomfortable  to  live  in,  and  they 
were  the  opposite  of  beautifnl.  Speaking  of 
the  great  hall,  he  said  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
There  were  a few  of  these  baronial  halls  still 
existing,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
gave  a good  idea  of  the  baronial  residences  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
no  difference  between  the  colleges  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  houses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Those 
who  knew  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
knew  the  domestic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whenever  we  wanted  to  build  a hall  now,  we 
could  do  no  other  than  copy  these  old  halls.  At 
the  higher  end  was  a raised  dais,  on  which  was 
the  chief  table.  The  dais  in  this  hall  was  pro- 
bably a step  higher  originally  than  it  now  is. 
The  bay  window  was  for  placing  the  sideboard 
in.  In  some  of  the  halls,  such  as  those  of  the 
London  guilds,  there  were  two  bay  windows,  the 
second  one  being  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
and  in  this  was  placed  the  sideboard  for  the 
lower  table.  It  was  not  always  wanted;  yet  the 
fifteenth-century  halls  frequently  had  two 
bay  windows.  Beyond  the  dais  were  usually 
two  stories,  the  lower  being  called  tho  cellar, 
the  upper  one  the  solar.  The  cellar  also 
came  to  be  called  the  parlour,  and  was  the 
room  in  which  persons  were  received  and 
in  which  conversation  took  place.  The  solar 
was  the  ladies’  withdrawing-room,  and  from  this 
there  was  generally  a look-out,  from  which  the 
dependents,  who  often  made  a noise  outside, 
could  be  told  to  keep  order.  To  this  hall  there 
was  but  one  room ; there  was  the  solar  but  not , 


the  cellar.  The  roof  was  just  the  style  of  the 
old  halls,  and  so  were  the  windows,  excepting 
that  the  stained  glass  would  be  better : here 
they  had  been  renewed — on  the  whole  very  fairly 
renewed.  The  old  windows  were  usually  filled 
with  the  shields  of  families  connected  with  that 
to  whom  the  hall  belonged.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall  was  usually  a music  gallery;  on  one 
side  the  stairs  leading  to  it,  and  on  the  other, 
behind  the  screen,  were  the  back  stairs  leading  to 
the  kitchen  ; frequently  behind  the  screen  was 
the  butler’s  pantry.  All  the  arrangements  of  this 
palace  were  complete.  Tho  kitchen  remained  in 
all  things  as  of  yore,  save  the  hospitable  uses  to 
which  it  was  put.  The  chambers,  of  which  there 
were  a great  many,  were  formerly  both  bed  and 
sitting  rooms.  This  custom  had  gone  out  in 
England,  though  it  still  existed  in  most  parts  of 
the  continent ; there  they  had  not  adopted  our 
fashion  of  separating  the  two,  though  he  would 
not  say  that  their  plan  was  the  best.  Many  old 
customs  were  kept  up  on  tho  continent,  which  we 
had  lost.  Rome  was  still  a mediaeval  place,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Behind  the  screen  was  a 
lavatory,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, people  washed  their  hands  before  going 
in  to  dinner,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  their 
own  chambers  to  do  so.  In  France,  the  lavatory 
is  at  the  present  time  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  kitchen,  and  is  called  Za  fontaine.  The  hall 
was  heated  anciently  by  means  of  a fire  in  the 
centre,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a louvre 
in  the  roof ; there  had  been  one  no  doubt  here, 
but  probably  the  roof  had  been  restored,  and  it 
bad  been  done  away  with.  The  smoke  escaping 
at  that  height  blackened  the  timbers  near  it  a 
little,  but  did  little  damage.  In  this  way  the 
heat,  instead  of  being  in  great  part  lost  up  the 
chimney,  as  is  now  the  case,  was  difl'used  over 
the  whole  apartment,  and  the  smoke  ascending 
above  the  heads  of  the  persona  in  the  apartment, 
they  did  not  suffer  from  the  evils  which  would 
attend  a modern  smoky  chimney.  On  the  whole, 
Woleey’s  hall  aflbrded  one  of  the  best  examples 
remaining  of  tho  later  Tndor  style  of  English 
architecture  and  domestic  life. 

The  pictures  and  tapestry  in  tho  palace  were 
commented  on  by  Mr.  G.  Scharf.  Notes  of  what 
he  said  will  be  found  under  a separate  head. 

We  hasten  on  to  the  palace  at 

Fulham, 

Where  the  Bishop  ofLondon  and  Mrs.  Tait  were 
waiting  to  receive  the  members  and  visitors.  The 
grounds  about  the  building  would  be  well  worthy 
of  praise  anywhere,  but  so  near  London  they  are 
not  only  admirable,  but  are  quite  astonishing. 
It  is  almost  startling  to  be  transplanted  in  a 
short  half-hour’s  drive  from  the  heart  of  a great 
town  to  such  a rural  paradise.  Unfortunately 
Pheebua  did  not  smile  upon  the  gathering,  or  the 
effect  of  sunshine  and  shade  among  the  splendid 
trees  and  across  the  rich  grassy  stretches  would 
have  been  enchanting ; but  as  it  was,  the  grounds 
looked  admirably  well,  dotted  over  by  large  clus- 
ters and  small  groups  of  gaily-dressed  visitors 
and  residents.  Of  the  trees  we  must  specify 
some  fine  old  elms,  oaks,  and  hickory,  one  of  the 
latter  being,  apparently,  the  pride  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  good-natured  head-gardener  : it  is,  he 
reckons,  upwards  of  200  years  old,  and  is  17  ft. 
in  girth.  To  Bishop  Compton,  tutor  to  Queen. 
Anne,  are  due  our  thanks  for  having  planted 
most  of  the  trees  in  these  grounds ; but  this 
particular  hickory  must  have  been  growing  there 
when  he  commenced  his  useful  labours.  The 
estate  consists  of  about  thirty  acres.  The  moat 
all  round  it  is  still  preserved  (buc  looks  some- 
what green  and  impure  just  now),  and  the  laud 
was  made  over  to  the  see  in  the  seventh  century; 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a continued  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  about  whom  the  present 
admirable  representative  told  many  interesting 
particulars.  Portraits  of  them  hang  around 
some  of  the  apartments  ; amongst  others  those 
of  Bishop  King,  a fine  painting  by  Jansen, 
dated  1611 ; Bishop  Aylmer,  who  sacrificed  his 
last  tooth-^glad  to  be  rid  of  it  one  would  think — 
to  encourage  Queen  Elizabeth  to  have  one  of 
hers  extracted  when  sufl'ering  from  toothache ; 
and  Bishop  Porteus,  who  left,  with  a sum  money, 
his  books  to  the  see — thus  taking  the  initiative  in 
forming  the  library.  Some  of  his  money 
was  expended  upon  alterations  (by  Cockerell), 
which  have  rendered  the  palace  a very  agree- 
able dwelling,  but  have  damaged  its  mo- 
nastic and  picturesquely  ancient  appearance. 
Then  there  is  Bishop  Jnxon'a  portrait,  dated 
1633  (his  portrait  at  Lambeth  is  dated  1660)  ; 
and  Bishop  Fletcher’s;  he  was  the  handaomestman 
of  his  time,  and  offended  Queen  Elizabeth  by  his 
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excessive  use  of  tobacco.  In  the  drawing-room 
are  charming  likenesses  in  coloured  chalks,  of 
tbe  children  of  the  present  Bishop,  by  an  Italian 
ardst.  Alarge  flower-basket, or  tab, of  wood,  filled 
with  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  and  others  with 
bine-grey  blossoms,  such  as  the  agapantha,  is  a 
striking  object  thei'e.  When  the  party  had  pretty 
well  assembled,  the  Bishop  led  the  way  to  the  en- 
trance courtyard  or  quadrangle,  where,  big  book 
in  hand,  or  rather  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  hand- 
some old  carved  stone  fountain,  he  gave  a short 
account  of  what  they  were  about  to  see.  The 
new  chapel,  it  may  be  whispered,  did  not  excite 
much  admiration. 

We  must  add  to  onr  note  of  the  visit,  as 
hospitality  was  not  the  vice  of  the  week, 
that  long  tables  were  spread  with  snowy 
napery,  round  by  the  far  corner  of  the  palace, 
and  laid  with  very  welcome  and  refreshing  tea 
and  cakes  5 the  white  floating  table-cloths,  and 
the  orimson  covers  to  various  easy-chairs,  con- 
trasting agreeably  with  the  dark  trees  and  green 
grass ; further,  that  the  attendants  everywhere 
were  extremely  civil  and  obliging}  in  which 
small  matter  lies  all  the  difference  between  com- 
fort and  discomfort  on  such  occasions.  This 
visit  terminated,  iu  fact,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  Wednesday  morning  being  appro- 
priated as  usual  to  votes  of  thanks,  and  the 
choice  of  the  next  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
not  ill  arranged  that  the  social  part  of  the 
week  should  commence  with  the  Dean  of 
Westminster’s  very  agreeable  soir^Cy  and  con- 
blade  with  the  Bishop’s  pleasant  garden 
reception. 


THE  PICTURES  & TAPESTRY  IN  HAMP- 
TON COURT  PALACE. 

Ma.  Geokge  Schakf,  first  allodingto  his  recent 
lecture  on  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
wherein  he  had  spoken  of  the  changes  of  their 
locality,  and  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
positions  they  occupied  at  an  early  period, 
went  on  to  say  that  these  paintings  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
The  first  record  we  had  of  these  Royal  posses- 
sions was  in  a cnrions  old  inventory  of  pictures 
belonging  to  Henry  VIII.,  date  1512.  In  this 
certain  pictures  were  so  specifically  described 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them 
with  pictures  now  existing.  A copy  of  this 
inventory  was  preserved  iu  the  Record  Office, 
and  another  in  the  British  Museum.  Valuable 
pictures  were  anciently  protected  by  curtains, 
and  thus  in  the  inventory  in  connexion  with  the 
picture,  when  we  found  an  item  that  it  was 
covered  with  a curtain  of  white  and  yellow 
sarsnet,  it  was  an  indication  that  importance 
was  attached  to  it.  Paul  Hentzner,  a German 
traveller  who  visited  England  in  1598,  had  also 
described  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court. 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  L,  was  a great 
collector  of  works  of  art.  A curious  record  of 
pictures  in  the  possession  of  Charles  I.  was 
made  by  his  directions  by  one  Van  der  Doort  in 
1638-9.  The  original  manuscript  was  in  the 
Ashmolean  library  at  Oxford.  A copy  of  this 
manuscript,  published  from  a transcript  by 
George  Vertue,  the  engraver,  1757,  was  of  much 
value,  but  unfortunately  bo  had  made  some 
deliberate  and  wilful  changes.  The  value  of 
this  manuscript  was  that  it  specially  stated  on 
which  side  of  the  painting  the  light  is  admitted ; 
but  when  Von  der  Doort  wants  to  say  that  it  is 
admitted  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  right,  he 
quaintly  calls  it  a “ wrong  light.”  Similarly, 
whenever  any  figure  is  shown  in  armour,  he  says 
it  is  in  “harness,”  and  again  he  quaintly  speaks 
of  acharacter  as  having  his  “ head-piece  ” by  his 
side, — meaning  his  helmet.  James  II.  had  a 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  pictures  made  by 
Chiffinch,  a copy  of  which  is  in  tho  Harleian 
collection.  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II., 
had  a catalogue  made  by  the  industrious,  but 
mischievous,  George  Vertue,  who  bad  unfor- 
tunately tampered  with  some  of  the  dimensions. 
A great  many  of  the  pictures  "preserved  at  this 
time  were  clearly  to  be  identified  by  means  of 
this  catalogue.  Speaking  of  the  locality  of  the 
pictures,  Mr.  Scharf  said  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Royal  pictures  were  chiefly 
deposited  at  Whitehall  and  Windsor.  They 
were  moved  by  Charles  I,  who  purchased  the 
fine  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
assembled  in  a gallery  prepared  for  them  at 
Whitehall.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  this  collection  was  dispersed.  Many 
of  these  works  of  art  were  purchased  by  foreign 
potentates ; some  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  went 


to  Spain;  some  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  went  to  Brussels ; others  to 
Vienna,  where  they  might  still  be  traced.  Many 
were  bought  by  private  merchants.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  Dutch  States,  wishing  to  “ do 
tho  civil  thing,”  actually  re-purchased  several 
of  these  pictures  from  the  merchants,  and  made 
a present  of  them  to  Charles  II.  in  1660.  Many 
of  the  finest  of  these  works  thus  restored  were 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Hampton  Court  gallery, 
particularly  those  of  Van  Reynst,  which  had 
been  engraved  by  Vorstermann.  Many  other 
pictures  passed  into  the  private  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  others.  As  an  instance 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  Crown  property,  he  might 
mention  a picture  by  Rubens,  who,  when  sent  as 
ambassador  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Charles  I., 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  king  in  favour  of 
peace,  painted  a picture  emblematical  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  be  presented  to 
Charles.  This  picture  was  afterwards  sold,  and 
sent  abroad.  Eventually  it  was  brought  back  to 
England,  and  found  its  way  through  the  Doria 
family,  at  Genoa,  to  Lord  Stafford,  who  gene- 
rously presented  it  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  which  were 
formerly  hung  in  a gallery  at  this  palace,  were 
now  removed  to  South  Kensington,  where  he 
must  maintain  that  they  were  better  seen  and 
much  more  generally  useful.  These  were 
desigpas  to  be  executed  in  tapestry  for  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  the  designs  were 
taken  to  Arras,  to  be  copied  for  the  decoration 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  They  lay  long 
neglected  in  the  workshops  at  Arras,  until,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rubens,  Charles  I.  sent  and 
purchased  them,  intending  to  have  them  copied 
at  the  tapestry  manufactory  which  he  had  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake ; but  his  purpose  was  not 
carried  out.  At  the  Revolution,  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  allow  these  designs  to 
be  sold  out  of  the  country,  but  bought  them  for 
; the  nation  for  3001. ; there  being  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  them — nothing  savouring  of  Papacy 
— but  being  matter-of-fact  narrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  William  III.  continued 
the  good  work,  and  in  making  a new  front  to 
the  Palace,  built  a grand  room  expressly  for 
their  reception. 

Mr.  Scharf  now  spoke  of  the  tapestry  in  the 
Great  Hall.  The  designs  for  this  tapestry  were 
made  by  Bernard  Van  Orlay,  a Flemish  pupil  of 
Raffaelle,  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  As  far  as  the 
execution  went,  they  were  the  counterpart  of 
Raffaelle’s  own  tapestry  for  the  Vatican.  For 
the  most  part  they  represented  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  Tobit.  The  lighter 
parts,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  figures,  were 
originally  of  pure  gold,  being  worked  with 
threads  of  gold,  and  some  of  the  parts  now 
turned  black  were  worked  with  brilliant  silver. 
Originally  this  tapestry  must  have  been  most 
magnificent.  In  point  of  workmanship  it  was 
equal  to  any  that  could  be  pointed  out.  When 
the  Pope  ordered  his  tapestry  to  be  made  for  the 
Vatican,  he  had  a duplicate  set  made  for  his 
“good  friend”  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  just  written 
a book  in  defence  of  the  faith.  This  equally 
beautiful  set  was  sent  to  England.  When 
Charles  the  First's  collection  was  sold,  these 
were  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  carried 
to  Spain,  Within  the  last  twenty  years  they 
were  bought  by  a Liverpool  merchant,  exhibited 
in  London,  and  offered  to  the  Government  of  the 
day,  who,  unfortunately,  did  nothing  to  save 
them,  and  they  were  bought  for  the  Berlin 
Gallery  for  3001.  through  Dr.  Waagen.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  he  would  mention  a circum- 
stance of  the  effect  of  light  upon  colour.  They 
had  been  in  the  chests  of  the  merchant  for 
some  time,  and  the  colours  had  much  faded ; but 
being  exposed  to  the  light  for  some  time  in  a 
large  warehouse  at  Liverpool,  the  colours  had 
been  restored.  Light,  which  destroys  water- 
colour paintings,  has  a contrary  effect  upon 
tapestry  and  upon  oil-colours.  Light  is  essential 
to  oil-paintings.  The  tapestry  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hall  and  that  in  the  inner  room  was  of 
much  older  date, — the  period  of  Albert  Durer ; on 
it  various  allegorical  personages  were  repre- 
sented, whose  names  were  given  above  them. 

In  the  Guard  Chamber,  Mr.  Scharf  said  there 
were  but  few  pictures  of  importance ; before 
them,  however,  was  a great  picture  of  a great 
man — Queen  Elizabeth’s  porter,  according  to 
tradition,  painted  by  Zucchero,  date  1680.  In 
the  charming  novel  of  Kenilworth,  it  would  be 
remembered  that  the  Queen  was  received,  at  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
a giant  porter.  This  entertainment  took  place 


in  1575,  and  Zucchero,  who  was  known  to  us  as 
the  painter  attached  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Court, 
as  Holbein  was  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  only  came 
to  England  in  1574,  and  staid  here  bnt  a short 
time.  Federigo  Zucchero  was  chiefly  associated 
as  a painter  with  bis  brother  Taddeo,  whose 
assistant  he  was.  Federigo  was  especially  cele- 
brated for  painting  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at 
Florence,  in  which  there  were  no  less  than  300 
figures,  none  less  than  40  ft.  high.  He  offended 
the  Papal  Court,  with  which  he  had  quarrelled, 
by  painting  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  were  represented  with  asses* 
ears.  Apelles,  the  ancient  Grecian  painter,  had 
painted  the  contest  between  Truth  and  Calumny, 
and  after  this  design  Zucchero  had  painted  his  r 
this  picture  was  now  in  the  room  before  them, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  a 
genuine  work  of  Zucchero.  It  was  dated  1580, 
probably  the  extreme  period  of  Zucchero’s  re- 
maining in  England.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  offended  Philip  II.  by  his 
extreme  “ bumptiousness.”  (The  picture  above 
referred  to  is  numbered  71  in  the  Hampton  Court 
catalogue,  with  the  name  “ T.”  Zucchero  against 
it.  It  is  usually  hung  in  the  Second  Presence- 
chamber  ; bat  had  been  allowed  to  be  removed 
for  this  occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  into  a larger  room, 
that  it  might  be  better  seen  by  the  company. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  are  the  wor^ 
“ In  Pavidum  Fericnt") 

In  the  King’s  Fir^  Presence  - charnber,  Mr. 
Scharf  called  attention  to  a great  change  in 
point  of  art,  especially  as  shown  in  the  works  of 
Kneller,  the  Court  artist  of  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne.  The  large  picture  (No.  25)  was  a i 
curious  allegorical  representation  of  the  Landing  1 
of  William  III.  at  Torbay,  and  being  received 
by  Britannia.  The  figure  of  Plenty,  with  the ' 
cornucopia,  was  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the . 
famous  actress.  This  painting  showed  much  ■ 
ability  and  that  Kneller  had  studied  Guido  in 
certain  points.  It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  1 
Kneller  was  tho  only  English  artist  who  liad ' 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  created  a 
baronet,  and  he  was  so  proud  of  his  distinction  1 
that  he  often  signed  his  pictures  “ G.  Kneller, 
eques  et  baronetus,”  and  this  circumstance,  in 
the  absence  of  other  information,  gives  a clue  to 
the  period  when  his  pictures  were  painted.  The 
portrait  of  Queen  Mary  II.  was  by  Wissing,  a 
contemporary  of  Kneller,  but  who  only  lived  two 
years  in  England,  where  he  was  brought  to  the  , 
notice  of  the  Court  by  Dr.  Monmouth. 

Here  was  also  a series  of  the  Hampton  Court  i 
beauties,  painted  by  Kneller  for  the  Queen  of  1 
William  IIL,  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  have  j 
portraits  of  all  the  most  beautiful  aud  clever  | 
women  of  her  Court.  This  was  put  a stop  to  by  ! 
the  Countess  of  Dorset  asking  the  queen  “ Is  not 
your  having  all  the  clever  ladies  painted  as  good 
as  calling  the  rest  of  them  fools?”  These 
were  very  statuesque  and  artificial,  and  very 
cold  : but  were  the  real  Hampton  Court 
beauties,  and  he  should  presently  contrast  them 
with  another  series  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
commonly  known  as  the  Hampton  Court  beauties,  1 
but  which  were  really  the  Windsor  beauties,  and 
formerly  were  arranged  in  a room  at  Windsor 
Castle.  A notable  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great, 
by  Kneller,  with  a background  by  Vanderveldo, 
was  also  spoken  of  by  tho  lecturer. 

In  the  Second  Prescnce-chaniber  attention 
was  directed  to  a picture  of  great  interest, — the  1 
reception  of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, by  the  Doge  of  Venice,  by  Fialetti.  This 
picture  was  made  great  use  of  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  at  the  time  of  bis  reproduction  of 
“ The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  when  he  actually 
reproduced  the  scene  depicted  in  this  painting 
on  the  stage  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  The 
fine  portrait,  No.  68,  had  been  engraved  by 
Charles  Knight  as  being  that  of  Boccacio,  but  it 
was  rightly  described  iu  the  catalogue  as  being 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Alessandro  de  Medici. 
The  portrait,  with  a piece  of  statuary  (No.  72), 
described  as  being  that  of  Baccio  Bandinefli^ 
the  sculptor,  by  Correggio,  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other ; it  was  the  portrait  of  an  Italian  ) 
gentleman,  painted  by  Lorenzo  Lotto.  When  I 
Dr.  Waagen  was  in  England,  he  remarked  ' 
that  it  was  absurd  to  consider  this  as  a work  of  I 
Correggio’s,  and  some  time  after,  in  cleaning  the  ! 
picture,  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  was  found  ' 
on  the  back  of  it. 

In  tho  King's  Hrawm.g-roo'm  are  two  fine  . 
works  of  Tintoretto, — the  Story  of  Esther,  and 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  St.  John  Baptizing 
Christ  iu  the  River  Jordan  was  alluded  to  as 
being  one  of  the  finest  Franciaa  in  existence. 
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■Francia  was  a goldsmitii  before  he  was  a painter, 
and  it  might  bo  seen  that  this  picture  was  in- 
aoribcd,  according  to  his  custom,  “Francia, 
Turifcx."  ^ The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  series  ol 
oictures  in  the  apartment,  — the  beauties  of 
Windsor,  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II., 
oainted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  some  of  the  choicest 
>f  which  had  been  removed  to  the  Kensington 
lilnseiim  of  Portraits.  His  hearers  would  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  these  pictures 
iind^  the  series  by  Kneller,— their  free,  bold, 
ipirited  style  : ho  spoke  not  of  the  subjects,  but 
)f  the  mode  of  painting. 

Passing  on  to  the  Queen’s  Dra/wing-TOom,  the 
Bctnrer  noticed  that  it  contained  the  works  of 
dir  Benjamin  West,  the  Court  painter  to 
George  III.,  known  as  a painter  of  Scripture 
iistorical  works,  covering  acres  of  canvas.  He 
lould  not  praise  him  highly,  but  he  was  a good 
lonest  portrait  painter.  Certain  of  the  family 
croups  here  were  extremely  well  painted.  The 
ilwearing  of  young  Hannibal  (4-90),  and  the 
:)eparturo  of  Begnlus  for  Carthage  (501)  were 
'Ojnfcod  out  for  attention.  They  were  “ acade- 
aic  in  their  execution ; but,  remembering  the 
^yle  of  art  in  vogue  at  the  time  they  were 
iainted,  they  have  great  merit.  The  picture  of 
he  Death  of  General  Wolfe  (497)  marked  a 
sreat  change  in  art.  When  Barry  was  employed 
p paint  a picture  commemorating  this  event,  he 
nought  it  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
arevailing  ideas  of  art,  to  put  the  figures  in 
wman  costume.  West,  on  the  contrary,  said 
oat  these  events  ought  to  be  painted,  if  at  all, 
s they  occurred,  and,  to  the  horror  and  con- 
'oemation  of  his  brother  artists,  produced  this 
®o  picture,  which  was  now  accepted  as  one  of 
ae  most  important  of  the  period.  He  need  not 
I'll  the  company,  as  antiquaries,  that  at  an- 
ivher  time  it  was  the  custom  to  represent  the 
[gures  in  the  costume  of  the  period ; and  at  the 
‘ick  of  one  of  the  stoves  in  this  palace  was  a 
us-relief  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  the 
gores  were  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  Dutch 
Jldiers  of  William  HI.,  at  the  time  of  this 
oJace  being  bnilt. 

Two  or  three  of  the  pictures  in  the  Queen’s 
lulvencc-chamber,  by  Holbein,  are  of  very  great 
lid  sterling  interest,  dating  from  Henry  VIII., 
;hen  the  events  they  represent  actually  oc- 
iirred.  The  Embarkation  of  Henry  from  Dover 
515)  for  Calais,  showing  the  Great  Harry  with 
p golden  sails  ; the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
G20),— themeeting  of  Francis  1.  and  Henry  VIII. 
-1520.  These  cnrious  old  pictures  (attri- 
ated  to  Holbein)  were  a combination  of  descrip. 

historical  painting  with  the  common  map 
runciple.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was 
specially  full  of  interest.  Flying  in  the  air 
ns  the  “salamander,”  which  was  borne  by 
irancis  as  his  especial  mark.  Henry  VIII.  was 
))picted  with  Wolsey  by  his  side.  At  the  time 
t the  League  between  England  and  France  and 
e Emperor,  Wolsey  had  made  a great  enter- 
unmeut  for  theFrench  ambassadors  at  Hampton 
which  wa3_  described  by  his  gentleman 
;ther,  ilr.  Cavendish,  whose  interesting  aceonnt 
imld  be  found  in  the  catalogue,  and  this 
cscnption  had  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Charles 
i^n  in  his  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  play  of 
Henry  VIII.”  In  the  picture  the  Marquis  of 
|oraet  was  holding  the  sword  of  state,  with  the 
fake  of  Norfolk  preceding  him  ; the  procession 
iis  winding  through  the  town  of  Ardres  to  the 
rirnament  field.  In  another  part  of  the  pic- 
)^ere  seen  embracing  : on  the 
1 Egyptian  principle  they  were  represented  as 
;ree  times  as  high  as  any  other  people  in  the 
nsture,  as  they  were  so  very  great  personages. 

B another  part  were  shown  the  kitchen  and 
DBns,  and  the  tent-honse  run  np  in  a single 
ijht ; there  were  also  the  conduits  running 
me,  and  the  people  about  them,  some  very  jolly 
d some  very  ill.  This  picture  was  formerly  at 
imdsor  Castle  j a description  of  it  had  been 
Ibhshed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Ar- 
OBoloryia.  If  they  looked  sideways  at  the  head 
a Henry  VHI.  they  would  see  a black  circle 
iind  Charles  was  going  to  sell  the  picture 
fithe  French  ambassador,  who,  on  looking  at  it, 
iimd  that  the  head  of  the  king  was  wanting, 
d refused  to  conclude  the  bargain.  Some 
afterwards,  when  King  Charles  had  had 
'26  to  become  ashamed  of  what  he  had  in- 
0 ed  to  do,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  had 
itrposely  cut  the  head  from  the  picture  to  pre- 
Its  sale,  drew  it  from  his  pocket  and 
)itOTed  lb  to  the  king,  and  it  was  skilfully  re- 
lerted  in  its  proper  place. 

^ Dming-room,  Ciro  Ferri’s  pie- 

ce ^935),  Bacchus  and  his  EeveUers  meeting 


Ariadne,  was  remarked  on  as  full  of  interest  to 
the  antiquary.  Also  Breughel’s  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  (904),  in  which  there  was  the 
singular  feature  of  its  being  represented  as 
ta^og  place  in  a snow  storm.  This  accords 
with  Milton’s  description  in  his  “ Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,” — 


“ It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rude  manger  lies." 

Andrea  Mantegna’s  masterpiece.  The  Tri- 
umphs  of  Julins  Cmaar,  was  mentioned  for 
admiration.  This  is  in  nine  compai’tments,  and 
put  together  in  an  unbroken  line  would  be  of  the 
length  of  81  ft.  It  was  painted  as  a frieze  for 
one  end  of  the  dining-hall  of  the  Marquis  Ludo- 
VICO  Gonzaga’s  palace  of  San  Sebastiano  at 
Mantua.  Of  the  one  in  which  the  elephants 
were— which  were  African,  as  shown  by  their 
large  ears~a  copy  was  made  by  Eubens,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  poet  Eogers.  In 
the  Portrait  Gallery,  where  Mr.  Scharf  paused 
in  conclusion,  there  was  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  portraits,  some  of  them  of  the 
oldest  times.  Two  curious  portraits  of  babies, 
absurdly  described  in  the  catalogue  as  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (281)  and  Queen  Mary  (282) 
when  children,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
two  children  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  in  1558,  and  these  pictures 
are  dated  1574.  A curious  medallion  of 
Henry  VIII.  (348),  by  Torrigiano,  in  high  relief, 
and  originally  richly  painted  and  gilded,  had 
been  moved,  by  permission  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner, to  this  room,  that  it  might  be  better 
seen  by  the  archaeological  visitors.  Similarly,  a 
portrait  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  (667),  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  was  temporarily  placed  in 
this  gallery,  on  an  easel.  This  Mr.  Soharf  de- 
scribed as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  most 
satisfactory  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  extant.  It 
was  a posthumous  picture,  painted  by  Mytens 
for  James  I.,  from  a genuine  old  pictnre  done  by 
P.  Oudry  from  tho  Hfe,  at  Sheffield,  in  1578. 
which  appears  in  Van  der  Doort’s  catalogue  of 
Charles  I.’s  pictures:  it  is  still  at  Hardwick  Hail. 
Another  rare  work  was  that  of  the  King’s 
Carver,  by  Nicholas  of  Modena. 


AECEITECTUEB  AND  LANDSCAPE 
GAEDENING.* 

A JOURNAL  like  ours,  approaching  towards  a 
period  of  a quarter  of  a century’s  not  nnsuccess- 
fnl  existence,  must  sometimes  meet  with  what 
it  deems  a development,  at  other  hands,  from 
its  statements  of  principle,  and  may  be  excused 
for  what  is  indeed  a necessity  of  the  position, 
and  a condition  of  its  ability  to  give  snpport, 
namely  the  referring  to  what  it  has  already  said, 
and  the  reiteration  thereof.  Such  observations 
were  suggested  as  necessary  after  the  first  glance 
at  a volume  now  before  us,  a very  clever 
literary,  and  artistic,  whilst  unpretentious,  per- 
formance on  the  theme  — Architecture  and 
Landscape  Gardening.  The  work  treats  directly 
of  “ the  architectural  embellishment  of  gardens 
bat  it  has  a suggestiveuess,  if  not  a real  utility, 
extending — as  does  the  subject  essentially — to 
and  into  the  entire  art  and  practical  exemplifica 
tion  of  architecture. 

The  alliance  of  architectural  forms  with  the 
earthwork,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
water,  which  are  the  chief  materials  in  the  hands 
of  the  “ landscape  gardener,”  as  he  is  generally 
regarded,  is  not  more  important  for  his  art,  than 
is  the  presence  of  Nature  to  the  highest  efi’ect  of 
the  art  which  is  of  the  profession  of  “ architects.” 
Indeed  in  no  treatise,  even  including  that  which 
is  now  on  our  table,  have  we  met  with  the 
precise  recognition,  for  which  we  contend,  of 
the  essentiality  of  contributions  from  Nature 
to  arcMtectural  effect  of  whatever  kind,  and 
wherever  it  may  be.  Some  treatment  of  natural 
foreground  and  base,  with  accessories  that  are 
architectural  in  detail,  may  indeed  be  deemed 
not  unnecessary,  by  the  qualified  designer  of  a 
house  in  the  country : though,  occasionally,  we 
have  seen  fit  to  dwell  npon  an  importance  of  the 
elements  of  effect  referred  to,  as  inadequately 
recognized.  Not  every  architect  is  a Sir  Charles 
Barry,  perfect  in  the  details  of  balustrades  and 
steps,  and  aware  of  what  may  be  done  by 
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terraces  and  sunk  areas;  whilst  the  necessity  for 
space  and  foreground,  to  the  buildings  of  towns, 
and  for  natural  forma  and  e.ffects,  no  less  than 
those  which  are  architecturally  accessorial  and 
tributary,  requires  still  to  be  urged  upon  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  sites  provided,  or  who 
have  to  purchase  the  gi-ound  wherewith,  along 
with  the  structure,  the  architect  is  to  produce 
the  effect  expected  of  his  art.  The  truth  is  that 
Nature  is  important  for  architecture,  not  merely 
as  the  magazine  out  of  which  principles  of 
art  can  be  directly  taken,  and  forms  adapted 
or  conventionalized.  The  lesson  from  the  spread- 
ing roots  of  the  tree,  so  often  adverted  to  by  us 
as  _ to  be  recollected  in  the  art  - treatment  of 
buildings  even  in  the  street  where  ground  is 
valuable  to  the  inch, represents  not  the  only  sort  of 
contribution  that  Nature  should  be  allowed  to 
make  to  effect  produced  through  the  structural 
vehicle.  Architectural  effect,  to  be  realized,  re- 
quires the  operation  of  Nature  iu  the  production 
of  shadows,  and  variations  of  shade  and  tint  on 
surfaces,  and  in  the  infinite  combinations  of 
light  and  perspective ; and  even  where  there  are 
no  trees,  grass,  or  flowers,  it  feels  the  aid  from 
contrast  with  them,  afforded  by  the  recollection, 
and  from  the  actual  presence  of  the  sky  and 
clouds  in  the  scene.  Architecture,  in  towns,  is 
not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
fre&s  and  shr-ubs  in  the  foreground ; but  its  effect 
must,  indeed,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
directly  proportionate,  within  certain  limits,  to 
the  area  of  space  about  the  building,  or  rather 
to  the  sky-background,  and  to  the  non-obscura- 
tion of  the  light  which  produces  the  shades  and 
shadows,  and  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  work  is  seen.  In  short,  the 
chief  reason  why  the  appreciation  of  architectural 
— that  quality  which  is  irrespective  of  such 
attribute  as  quantity  of  work,  or  of  such  other  as 
the  antiquity  or  curiosity, — is  so  trifling,  in  this 
country,  is  the  existence  of  the  smoke-nuisance. 
The  climate  is  more  abused  than  it  deserves  to 
he  : in  gardening  we  are  so  far  not  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  jardin  anglais  has  been 
adopted  from  us  ; and  where  we  have  not  trees 
and  flowers  in  our  towns,  the  reason  is  that  we 
prevent  their  growth.  The  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
not  only  does  architecture,  as  regards  the  exte- 
riors of  buildings,  require  everywhere,  in  town  or 
country,  clear  atmosphere,  and  some  amount  of 
sky-background,  but  that  it  may  be  much  served 
by  grass-esplanade,  and  by  a skilful  introduction 
or  disposition  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  where  space 
permits.  Note  the  value,  to  the  architecture 
that  is,  of  the  few  well-arranged  flowers  on  a 
window-sill  of  an  ordinary  London  house.  But, 
on  the  larger  scale,  note  the  value  of  grass- 
foreground,  soot-blackeued  though  it  be,  as  in 
the  sunk  area  near  the  clock-tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  between  the  end  of  tho 
building  and  the  approach  of  the  bridge,  or 
the  value  to  the  neighbouring  buildings  of 
the  foliaged  patch  of  ground  known  as  St. 
Margaret’s-square;  or  recollect  the  added  effect 
to  any  cathedral  where  the  close  has  some  trees 
within  it, — not  sufficient  to  conceal  the  build- 
ing)— and  where  the  ground  is  kept  in  order. 
The  illustration,  however,  which  is  next  to  hand, 
of  our  precise  meaning,  is  the  garden  of  Bridge, 
water  House,  since  it  exhibits  at  once  the  treat- 
ment of  foreground  to  a building,  and  in  itself 
the  combination  of  architectural  members  with 
such  gardening  as  there  may  be  in  limited 
space  in  Loudon,  and  under  the  disadvantages 
of  the  destructive  soot.  In  Paris,  beautiful 
effects  of  combined  architecture  and  gardening, 
in  public  places,  or  seen  through  a porte-cochere, 
are  not  uncommon.  In  London,  space  is  often 
thrown  away,  being  merely  railed  in  to  preserve 
the  property  on  the  ground.  The  large  flagged 
spaces  between  the  two  lines  of  railing  that  there 
are  to  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
similar  spaces  in  Great  Eussell-street,  at  the 
British  Museum,  may  bo  mentioned.  Laid  out 
as  gardens,  or  even  as  well-kept  grass-plots,  the 
spaces  at  the  National  Gallery  would  impart 
value  to  the  building,  whatever  it  may  be  now  as 
art-work. 

We  shall  scarcely  state  too  strongly  the  case, 
saying,  that  the  competent  architect  will  be  a 
man  of  much  ability  iu  landscape-gardening, 
and  that  the  landscape-gardener  who  is  capable 
of  producing  the  finest  effects  by  his  art  will  be 
one  possessed  of  an  ability  iu  architectural  detail, 
such  as  there  are  many  architects  who  do  not 
possess.  The  forma  dealt  with  are  for  situations 
where  they  may  be  seen  from  a distance,  or^when. 
closely  approached ; therefore,  whilst  the  out- 
lines should  be  telling,  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
mentation should  not  be  calculated  to  disappoint 
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expectation.  Still,  if  tlie  earthworks,  or  walks 
and  grass,  bo  well  managed,  on  plan,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  slight  differences  of  level  of 
grass  or  beds, — the  spaces  themselves  being  each 
edged  or  bordered  architecturally,- — even  the 
productions  of  the  New-road  may  be  turned  to 
good  use. 

It  is  to  supply  the  want  of  a work  treating 
especially  of  the  connexion  between  the  archi- 
tectural embellishment  of  gardens,  and  landscape- 
gardening proper,  that  Mr.  Hughes, — an  architect 
by  early  training,  and  by  his  qualifications  for  use 
of  the  pencil,  and  a landscape  gardener  by  later 
practice, — offers  to  us  his  volume.  Tho“  absolute 
point  of  contact”  between  the  two  arts,  he  says, 
is  “ where  the  regular  or  geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden  has  to  be  designed  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  prominent  architectural  features 
of  the  house,  the  centres  of  walks  and  objects 
being  determined  with]  reference  to  the  prin- 
cipal doors  and  windows,  more  particularly 
when  terraces,  balustrades,  and  steps  are  used.” 
To  illustrate  his  meaning,  he  quotes  passages  in 
the  letters  of  Vanbrugh  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
as  given  in  the  volumes  edited  by  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  from  the  Kimbolton  Papers, — 

Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anno.” 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  book  does  not  treat  of 
conservatories,  any  more  than  of  farm-buildings  ; 
but  bridges,  lakes,  and  some  other  accessories  of 
parks  are  comprised  in  it.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  nearly  all  of  them  original 
designs.  Many  of  them  are  very  effective,  and 
all  are  well  drawn. 

The  author  first  sets  forth  leading  principles 
of  design,  and  then  tenders  suggestions 
concerning  “preliminary  steps”  on  visiting 
an  estate  professionally ; and  he  next  con- 
siders the  divisions  of  the  subject,  “En- 
trance Koad,”  “ Sire  of  House,”  “ Style  of 
the  House,  and  Appropriate  Garden,”  “ Styles 
of  Gardens,”  and  “Terraces.”  He  explains 
that  the  proper  method  of  forming  a terrace 
is  either  with  a grass-slope,  or  a retaining- 
wall,  to  the  level  top,  and  never  with  both 
combined,  and  that  a perpendicular  descent 
is  necessary  where  a balustrade  is  used  ; whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  shows  that  the  balustrade 
cannot  be  quite  properly  placed  on  a ha-ha. 
In  the  same  division  of  the  work,  the  author 
treats  of  the  separation  necessary  between 
the  “ kept  ground,”  or  that  which  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  bouse  and  the  park,  and  of  the 
character  that  should  obtain  in  each.  Steps, 
balustrades,  copings, and  basemouldings,  are  then 
considered  ; and  some  common  mistakes  in  their 
design,  and  in  the  jointing  of  the  stone  composing 
them,  are  exhibited.  In  a following  division  of 
the  contents,  “the  Garden”  is  considered  under 
sections  “ Flower  Beds,”  “ Garden  Decoration,” 
“Vases,”  “Architectural  Centres  and  Kerbs,” 
“Wall  Fountain,”  “ Central  or  Terminal  Object,” 
“Garden  Buildings,”  and  “Winter  Garden;” 
and  the  volume  concludes  with  the  divisions  on 
“Bridges”  and  “Lakes.”  Thronghonb  the 
volnme,  the  architect’s  training,  and  habitual 
recognition  of  use  and  structural  sufficiency, 
crop  out,  so  as  to  give  the  work  the  special  value 
which  it  aims  at  possessing;  whilst  all  that  is 
said  of  terraces  and  steps  might  be  usefully 
studied  by  architects,  even  without  reference  to 
landscape-gardening.  A somewhat  different 
recognition  of  imitation,  or  a higher  view  of  art 
than  appears  when  styles  are  mentioned,  indeed, 
might  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  in  our 
eyes ; but  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  architect- 
gardener  will  often  have  to  plan  a garden  to 
accord  with  the  style  of  an  old  house,  as  well  as 
that  any  number  of  small  buildings  in  parks, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  house,  may  he  built  as  so  many  imita- 
tions of  Greek  temples,  Swiss  cottages,  and  so 
on,  without  the  anaclironiam  that  there  is  when 
a building  for  occupation  in  this  day  is  made  so 
exactly  like  one  of  some  long-past  period,  as  to 
have  the  chance  of  being  mistaken  for  a work  of 
sncb  period. 

The  author  states  “ the  principles  governing 
all  design”  as  “Unity,  that  is  to  say,  breadth," 
and  “ Intricacy,  that  is  to  say,  variety,  including 
contrast,” — the  former  governing  the  whole  scope 
of  the  design,  the  latter  supplying  the  details, — 
and  the  influence  of  the  one  being  seen  in  works 
distinguished  by  their  grandeur  and  repose, 
and  the  charm  of  the  latter  in  the  combinations 
producing  pictuhesqueness  and  CHEEiiruLNEss. 
He  here  omits  the  quality  that  is  so  important 
in  the  particular  art,  architecture,  with  which  he 
is  concerned,  namely,  the  expression  decoratively 
of  Utility ; which  utility  includes  structural  suffi- 
ciency as  well  as  convenience.  But  his  form  of : 


statement  may  be  sufficient  for  tbe  purpose,  as 
in  the  volume.  The  author  rightly  remarks  that, 
as  between  breadth  and  variety,  there  must  be  a 
proportion,  and  yet  a preponderance, — “ enough 
breadth  to  secure  repose,  enough  variety  to 
ensure  interest  without  creating  confusion"  He 
says,  “ In  short,  breadth  must  be  so  produced  as 
to  allow  the  aid  of  variety,  while  variety  itself 
to  be  pleasing  should  be  treated  in  a broad 
manner.”  He  adduces  GreenwichHospital,fieu;ed 
from  a central  station,  either  on  the  river  or  in 
the  park,  as  an  illustration  of  the  destruction 
of  breadth  by  the  want  of  a central  dominant 
object.  For  the  production  of  breadth,  there 
should  be  an  uneven  number  of  objects  : a view 
should  not  be  cut  iuto  halves,  as  the  avenue  of 
the  Tuileries  gardens  and  the  Champs  Elysees  is, 
by  the  obelisk, — an  object  that  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  fill  the  vista.  Obelisks  originally 
stood  in  pairs,  as  accessories  to  a centre.  He 
illustrates  the  expression  of  unity  with  the  help 
of  diagrams.  Thus,  one  illustration  shows,  in 
perspective,  the  effect  of  a long  grass-plot,  with 
walks  and  trees  at  the  sides,  and  an  object  in 
the  centre  in  the  distance.  As  he  says, — “We 
should  either  look  at  one  object  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, or  between  two  at  a third  more  dis- 
tant.” Applying  the  principles  to  balustrades, 
he  shows  the  ill  effect  of  placing  a pier  in  the 
centre,  instead  of  a void,  especially  where  a walk 
would  lead  up  to  the  centre  ; bat  he  also  shows 
how  it  might  be  quite  allowable  to  have  an 
object  of  superior  importance  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  hints  on  matters  which  may  be 
attended  to  on  the  preliminary  survey,  arc  some 
of  them  amusing.  He  says, — 

“ . . . bftppy  the  employer,  aud  fortunate  the  pro- 

fessor, when  the  fijrraer  goes  abroad  for  a time  till  his 
house  or  grounds  are  completed.  It  takes  much  technical 
knowledge,  and  certainly  as  much  philosophy,  to  view 
with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  architectural  or  land- 
scape-gardening works.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
saloon — destined  to  be  finished  in  gold  and  white,  with  a 

arqueted  floor,  and  a thousand  pounds  worth  of  plaster- 

ccoration  in  the  ceiling— in  a rough  carcass,  with  a 
scratch-coat  of  plaster  of  a bud  brown.  When  the  em- 
ployer is  constantly  seeing  these  things  ho  is  apt  to  be 
simply  disgusted  with  the  mess,  and  cannot  see  anything 
satisfactory  which  is  to  emerge  from  this  chaos.  If  any- 
thing strikes  hia  eye,  so  that  he  recognises  it,  be  is  almost 
sure  to  say,  and  indeed  feel,  most  truly,  that  it  is  not 
what  he  intended,  and  in  its  present  aspect  no  doubt  it  is 
not;  but  he  sees  tbe  present  appearance,  and  cannot 
imagine  the  future  result." 

He  says  you  may  carry  your  point  and  lose  a 
patroness  ; for,  that  it  is  “ astonishing  how  fond 
ladies  are  of  dabbling  in  landscape-gardening,” — 
whilst  often  it  is  with  considerable  success, — so 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  “ enlist  them  on  the 
side  of  the  professor.” 

“They  are,  as  a rule,  possessed  of  taste  in  a more 
marked  degree  than  are  men,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
become  eiit^teet  of  a particular  object  or  efi'ect  that  their 
usual  powers  of  discrimination  fail  them,  and  they  cease 
to  be  valuable  allies  of  the  landscape  gardener.  Held  in 
trifles,  but  in  important  cases  present  a firm  but  respectful 
opposition  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  no  other." 

In  treating  of  the  Entrance  Road,  the  author 
first  speaks  of  the  wing-walls  to  the  gates. 
Ho  prefers,  to  the  concave  form,  a convex-sweep 
on  plan.  The  latter  form  corresponds  to  the  track 
taken  by  carriages ; and  the  quantity  of  gravel 
requiring  weeding  is  lessened.  As  to  the  ap- 
proach-road, this  is  required  to  bo  easyand  reason- 
ably direct.  The  curves  should  be  continuous, 
so  as  to  he  easily  kept  by  horses ; and  the  house 
should  bo  screened.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
in  tho  volume  are  well  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  what  are  defects.  Thus  there 
is  a plan  showing  how,  in  one  badly-devised 
approach,  hays  would  grow  up  in  weeds,  and 
projections  would  be  shaved  off.  Tho  author 
prefers  that  roads  should  be  narrow  rather  than 
wide. 

"Everything  depends  on  the  siee  of  the  place;  but  as 
no  entrance  road  need  be  wider  than  enough  to  let  two 
carriages  pass,  1-1  ft.  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  place; 
and  as  the  width  of  the  road  pre-eminently  gives  scale,  it 
should  never  be  made,  in  a small  place,  more  than  9 ft.  or 
at  most  10  ft.,  enough  for  one  carriage  to  drive  hand- 
tomely.  It  is  thus  kept  in  order  by  the  traffic,  and  the 
weeds  kept  down,  which  will  not  be  the  case  where  the 
road  is  double  the  width  of  the  travel.  If  two  carriages 
meet,  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  the  grass  with  one  wheel 
for  a few  yards,  and,  even  if  the  turf  should  be  injured,  it 
is  cheaper  to  repair  it  now  and  then  than  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  in  a ll-ft.  road  permanently,  The  refuse  lime 
from  gas-works  is  excellent  for  killing  weeds,  but  it  must 
be  used  with  care,  as  it  will  kill  anything  it  comes  near, 
and  it  spreads  its  influence  laterally  farther  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed." 

He  would  not  take  the  road  through  trees 
that  would  be  so  thick  as  to  make  tho  road  dark. 
Should  the  principal  drive  within  the  grounds  be 
long,  there  should  be  a private  road  for  use  by 
the  proprietor  without  his  meeting  visitors. 

As  to  the  house  itself  and  the  site,  the  author 
urges  that  if  the  ground  slope  from  back  to 
front,  it  will  be  advisable  to  contrast  the  slope 


by  raising  the  building  on  the  down-hill  side.. 
This  will  be  better  for  prospect  from  the  rooms- 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  building ; whilst  it  will 
also  prevent  an  appearance  of  the  house  slipping- 
down  the  slope. 

On  the  matter  of  style,  the  author  remarks 
that, — ■“  Pure  Gothic  domestic  architecture  does 
not  lend  itself  to  garden-decoration  as  readily 
as  the  classical  styles hut  be  mentions  what 
features  might  be  introduced, — as  slopes  in  place 
of  balustrades,  crenelated  copings,  yew  and  box' 
hedges,  a well-shaven  bowling-green,  and  the 
ivy-bed,  ivy-mound,  or  ivied  wall ; raised  beds^ 
troughs  and  kerbed  mounds,  and  steps,  but  “ no 
vases.”  Ho  gives  some  designs  for  Gothic 
vases,  however,  in  the  work ; but  they  are  the 
least  successful  of  his  designs.  When  treating 
of  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  he  has  a word  in. 
favour  of  stucco.  But  though  he  is  quite  right 
as  to  the  value  of  stucco  in  keeping  ont  mois- 
ture, and  even  as  to  its  durability,  compared 
with  stone,  ho  overlooks,  like  so  many  others,, 
the  fact  that  the  blackness  of  Portland  cement 
after  a couple  of  years’  exposure  to  London  soot, 
is  even  worse  than  the  appearance  of  stone. 

The  styles  of  gardening  are  divided  by  om- 
author  into  “ the  ancient  or  geometric  ” and  “ the 
modern  or  natural,” — the  former  including  the 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  French  styles,  and  tbe  latter 
“ the  rural,”  “ gardenesqne,”  and  “ picturesque.” 

“The  Italian  stylo  is  distinguished  by  stone  terraces,, 
parapets,  or  balustrades,  steps,  basins,  terrace  gardens, 
architectural  flower  gardens,  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  sculptured  ornaments;  in. 
short,  much  architecture. 

The  Jta/tan  style  is  adapted  to  classical  residences  and' 
grounds  in  tho  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  tho  handsomest 
style  we  have. 

The  Dutch  style,  once  prevalent  throughout  nearly  all 
the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Europe,  consists,  when 
on  a large  scale,  of  straight  avenues  radiating  from  a- 
common  centre,  geometric  groves,  large  basins  of  water, 
canals  surrounding  different  compartTnents,  broad  level 
lawns,  &c.  The  gardens  aro  distinguished  by  grass 
terraces,  turf  mounds,  fountains,  and  basins.  There  are, 
besides,  vegetable  sculptures,  for  -which  see  the  ‘Spec- 
tator,’ such  as  trees  and  shrubs  cut  into  various  shapes  j 
arcades,  pyramids,  arbours,  parterres  in  box,  and  very 
ornamental  they  can  be  made — witness  the  Shrewsbury  8 
at  Alton  Towers— bnlbons  flowers  in  geometrical  forms, 
Ac. 

It  is  not  very  difficnlt.  Use  plenty  of  gravel,  much  box, 
yew,  and  juniper,  particularly  juniper ; see  that  the  lines 
be  straight,  the  yew,  box,  and  juniper  trimmed,  the  water 
as  ugly  as  possible;  plant  a few  tulips  and  bulbs,  and 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  going  far  wrong. 

The  J'reiJcA  stylo  of  landscape  gardening  is  a modifier 
tion  of  the  Dutch  with  an  addition  of  the  Italian.  It  iS’ 
less  severe  than  the  latter,  and  admits  of  many  of  the- 
fancies  of  the  former  with  an  addition  of  grottos,  all4et 
cerlea,  &c.  As  compared  with  the  Dutch,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  canals,  and  a greater  breadth  of  lawns j 
compared  with  the  Italian,  it  is  inferior  in  its  terraces  and 
fountains.  There  are  many  places  where  a French  garden 
would  suit  the  architecture  or  peculiar  locality,  or  aid  in 
keeping  up  the  historical  character  of  a residence  in  a 
manner  that  no  other  style  would  accomplish  : for  in- 
stance, the  gardens  of  a house  of  the  later  Stuart  period, 
when  the  influence  of  France  was  dominant.  It  is  well 
fitted  for  the  introduction  of  pavilions,  summer  houses, 
andirregular  architecture  generally;  besides^  less  breadth 
is  required  in  this  style,  and  tho  hedges  of  juniper,  yew, 
privet,  box,  arbor  vita?,  or  whatever  else,  may  be,  and 
and  indeed  frequently  are,  allowed  to  grow  to  such  a 
height  as  to  form  a screen  completely  separating  one  part 
of  the  garden  from  the  rest.  Of  course,  in  passing  into, 
as  it  were,  another  region,  great  changes  in  tho  way  of 
episode  may  be  made. 

In  cases  where  great  severity  seems  desirable  the  nnities 
are  better  preserved  by  adopting  the  Italian  style,  which 
also  admits  of  its  episodes. 

The  writer  imagines  that  in  the  Italian  style  that  end 
was  gained  by  msBonry,  walls,  balustrade,  terraces,  Ac.  p 
which  in  the  French  is  sought  by  evergreen  hedges,  slopes, 
aud  formal  planting." 

In  the  Natural  or  irregular  style,  there  are 
flowing  lines  imitating  nature,  indigenous  trees 
and  flowers,  but  showing  the  hand  of  man  in 
detailed  arrangement.  In  the  Qardenesque  style, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  so  placed  that  each  is 
seen  distinctly,  and  does  not  touch  another  tree 
or  shrub,  though  there  may  be  groups.  Rounded 
undulations  in  the  grounds,  and  freedom  from, 
in-egularity, — grace  rathor  than  grandeur, — are 
tho  characteristics.  The  Picturesque  style  is 
characterized  by  broken  and  rugged  features 
and  bold  outlines,  irregnlarity  in  plantations  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  cascades,  rapid  streams, 
and  rocks.  Natural  roughness  of  ground  is 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  as  to  steps, — “ The  treat- 
ment of  steps  shows,  as  much  as  anything,  the 
skill  of  the  designer.  That  it  is  very  difficult,  is 
manifest  from  the  very  small  number  of  satisfac- 
tory examples.”  The  best  steps,  with  balus- 
trades, that  he  remembers  are  in  the  garden- 
front  of  Bridgewater  House.  A common  mis- 
take is  to  allow  the  “ rail,”  or  cornice  of  balus- 
trade, to  run  raking  into  the  die  of  the  pedestal. 
Sometimes  the  steps,  returned,  are  divided  into 
flights  of  a very  unequal  number  of  steps,  and  a 
space  is  left  between  the  terrace  and  the  ramping- 
balustrade  parallel  with  it,  that  is  too  narrow  for 
anything  to  grow  there,  even  grass.  Numerous 
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illustrations  are  giren  of  modes  of  stopping  the 
ends  of  steps.  Some  of  them  are  in  order  to  show 
3efects.  Of  the  more  pleasing  subjects  in  the 
polame,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  steps 
with  terraces,  and  garden-beds,  we  are  able  to 
reprodnce  several.*  In  the  smallest  of  the  sub- 
jects where  the  terrace  is  balnstraded,  the  treat- 
ment resembles  nearly  that  which  Sir  Charles 
Barry  adopted  in  the  terrace  of  Bridgewater 
Honse.  In  two  of  the  subjects,  there  is  a raised 
bed  in  the  centre  between  the  flights.  A cas- 
jade  might  be  substituted  for  the  bed. 

Mr.  Hughes  well  says, — 

“ If  architects  would  give  a little  more  study  to  garden 
architecture,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  continue 
to  bo  such  a marked  ditlerence  between  the  average 
irehitecture  of  gentlemen’s  houses  and  the  adornment  of 
their  gardens.  We  should  not  then  see  a handsome  house 
disfigured  by  a mean  thin  balustrade  in  the  wrong  place, 
terraces  on  the  wrong  level,  flights  of  steps  and  paths 
leading  from  no  whither  to  no  whither;  little  copies  of 
the  Warwick  vase  set  on  the  grass,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  bed,  nearly  hidden  by  the  first  plant  that  reaches  the 
height  of  18  in.;  and,  above  all,  we  should  not  see 
eoektieyism  rampant  in  diminutive  waterworks  and  pre- 
posterous rockeries.  Not  only  should  we  nol  see  these 
things,  but  we  ehould  see  appropriateness,  harmony, 
repose:  a work  entire  in  its  conception  and  complete  in 
ts  finish.” 

We  bavo  said  enough  to  show  we  are  much 

the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Hngbes,  that  the  sub- 
set requires  the  attention  of  architects.  Some 
rears  ago  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  what 
^eat  improvements  might  be  eft'ected  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parks,  by  the  introduction  of 
eatures  such  as  form  the  chief  subjects  of  illns- 
.ration  in  the  volume  before  us.  Since  that 
lime  Mr.  Cowper  has  been  at  work,  but  either 
vithont  call  upon  architecture  to  enhance  the 
•Sect  of  the  llower-beds  which  he  placed  in 
ihe  principal  parks,  or  with  results  in  the  use 
nade  of  the  art,  that  are  not  agreeable  to 
irchitects.  Generally,  in  tbe  profession,  and 
imongsb  those  who  call  forth  the  labours  of 
jTchitects,  there  in  room  for  appreciation  of  the 
•alue  of  the  architectural  embellishment  of  gar- 
lens,  and  for  information  as  to  the  means  by 
vhieh  the  effects  may  bo  produced ; and  Mr. 
iughes’sbook  has  certainly  addressed  itself  well 
o meeting  the  deficiency  in  either  quarter. 


THE  EPIDEMIC. 

! The  weather  during  last  week  was  fortunately 
ool ; indeed,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  week 
jas  2’o°  Fahrenheit  below  the  average  of  the 
rame  week  in  fifty  years,  and,  therefore,  un- 
avourable  to  the  development  of  cholera ; and 
ret  the  numbers  of  fatal  cases  returned  in  Lon- 
lon  and  Liverpool  show  a terrible  increase  upon 
hose  of  tbe  previous  weeks.  The  total  deaths 
legistered  last  week  in  London  (ending  Satur- 
;ay,  28th  ult.)  were  2,600,  showing  an  increase 
f 802  upon  those  of  the  previous  week.  These 
ncluded  904  from  cholera,  and  349  from 
liarrhcea,  leaving  the  deaths  from  other  causes 
.t  about  the  average  number  for  the  time  of 
rear.  The  disease  was  last  week  much  more 
!atal  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
either  of  the  last  two  cholera  years,  1849  or 
;854 ; and  in  the  past  three  weeks,  during  which 
t has  been  epidemic,  baa  rapidly  risen  from  32 
o 346,  and  last  week  to  904.  It  is  still  almost 
lonfined  to  the  east  districts  of  London, — com- 
iirising  iSethual-gi-een,  Whitechapel,  St.  George- 
a-the-East,  Stepney,  Mile-end  Old-town,  and 
ifoplar,  including  Bow.  These  six  districts  in- 
ilude  about  a seventh  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
ion ; aud  818  of  the  904  deaths  from  cholera 
vere  there  registered  last  week;  also  123  of  the 
^49  from  diarrha’a.  Of  the  86  remaining  cases 
•f  cholera,  39  occurred  in  the  south  districts, 
10  in  the  north,  15  in  the  city,  and  12  in  the 
:7est  districts.  Tho  returns  show  symptoms  of 
,n  outbreak  in  Camberwell,  Eotherbithe,  and 
■erreenwich.  The  weekly  return  of  the  Eegistrar- 
‘aeneral  points  out  that  nearly  all  those  districts 
n the  east  of  London,  which  have  snfi'ered  most 
severely  from  cholera,  drink  the  water  of  the 
lalast  London  Water  Company,  drawing  its  supply 
irom  the  river  Lea,  which  has  proved  a nuisance 
.0  some  of  tbe  neighbourhoods  through  which  it 
oasses  by  its  fetid  condition.  The  important 
iDearing  of  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  upon 
she  fatality  of  cholera  in  1849,  was  then  so  fully 
wroved,  and  led  to  so  many  important  changes 
n the  sources  of  supply  of  many  of  our  water 
tcompanies,  that  we  shall  watch  with  interest  for 
jiny  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
■tvater  supply  of  the  now  suffering  east  districts 
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of  London.  It  is  true  that  in  the  periodical 
analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  different  London 
companies,  the  East  London  water  has  stood  the 
chemical  tests  very  fairly;  bnt  the  cholera 
poison  may  well  be  too  insidious  to  be  affected 
by  the  most  complete  filtering,  or  to  be  detected 
by  the  chemist.  Above  half  of  the  904  deaths 
from  cholera  in  London  last  week  (455)  occurred 
among  adults  in  the  prime  of  life ; 100  among 
persons  aged  sixty  years  and  upwards  ; and  the 
remainder  among  infants  and  young  persons 
nnder  the  age  of  twenty.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  deaths  from  cholera  rather  exceeded  a third 
of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

In  Liverpool,  of  the  440  deaths  returned  last 
week,  87  were  the  result  of  cholera, — being  not 
quite  a fifth  of  the  total.  In  the  three  past  weeks 
the  deaths  from  this  disease  have  been  19,  45, 
and  87.  Considering  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Liverpool, 
the  fatality  of  cholera  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  leads  one  to  hope  that  the 
type  of  tho  disease  is  not  so  bad  in  that  town  as 
in  the  east  of  London.  In  Southampton  the 
disease  somewhat  declined  last  week,  24  of  the 
45  deaths  being  referred  to  it,  against  29  in 
the  previous  week.  Fortunately  at  present 
cholera  has  not  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
any  other  of  our  large  towns  ; eight  cases  were 
returned  in  Manchester  and  Salford  last  week, 
and  one  or  two  in  each  of  the  other  towns 
furnishing  weekly  returns  (except  in  Birming- 
ham, which  is  enjoying  a remarkably  low  death- 
rate)  ; but  most  of  these  are  only  cases  of  English 
cholera,  or  choleraic  diarrhoea.  We  hear  of 
cholera  being  fatal  to  a greater  or  lees  extent  in 
many  parts  of  England  ; but,  in  the  absence  of 
official  information,  the  reports  are  necessarily 
vague,  and  the  various  accounts  often  contra- 
dictory. 

Our  object,  of  course,  in  making  these  an- 
nouncements is  to  induce  the  adoption,  by 
local  boards  and  others,  of  proper  precautionary 
measures.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  tbe  Vestry  of  Marylebone 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  council  in  reference  to 
the  cholera  have,  as  a preliminary,  directed 
their  chief  sorveyor  to  remove  the  bandies  from 
all  public  pumps  in  the  parish.  They  have  also 
ordered  him  to  engage  an  extra  gang  of  flushers 
to  flush  and  deoderize  the  sewers  and  gullies, 
and  all  the  most  densely  populated  streets  are  to 
be  watered  with  water  containing  carbolic  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  acid  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE 
THAMES. 

On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  William  Tite,  M.P.,  had 
the  honour  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
Sonthern  or  Lambeth  Embankment,  just  oppo- 
site tbe  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  had  been 
concerned,  as  he  told  the  large  assemblage  pre- 
sent, often  enough  in  such  ceremonies,  but  had 
never  before  laid  a first  stone  himself.  We  need 
scarcely  say  he  ably  acquitted  himself.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Tite  spoke  of  the  site 
as  an  extent  of  marsh  granted  by  Saxon  and 
Norman  kings  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  after- 
wards granted,  in  1180,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury,  which  has  possessed  it  to  the  present  time. 
The  place  was,  and  is  still,  called  Stangate,  a 
name  not  generally  intelligible  at  the  present 
day.  It  means,  however,  a stone-wsy  ; and  no 
doubt  this  stone  way  or  road  was  made  along 
this  side  of  the  river,  on  its  southern  shore,  to 
I communicate  with  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop 
i of  Canterbury,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  remained  to  this  day 
a not  very  creditable  adornment  to  the  waterside. 
The  work  will  extend  to  a great  length,  and 
will  redeem  six  acres  from  the  river  at  this  spot ; 
bub  higher  up  it  will  regulate  what  the  French 
call  the  regime  of  tbe  river.  We  give  up  to  the 
river  itself  two  acres  of  land  which  now  extend 
in  a very  undesirable  line  for  its  navigation; 
therefore,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  a 
national  work,  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  have  in 
view  national  objects.  We  are  happy  to  find 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  and 
able  contractor,  Mr.  Webster.  His  contract  will 
expire  in  two  years  from  this  time  ; and,  judging 
from  what  has  already  been  done,  I feel  certain 
that  we  shall  raise  the  top  stone  with  shouting 
within  that  time.  So  much  for  the  work  itself. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  between  300,0001. 
and  400,0001.  There  will  be  a wall  upon  the 
line  on  which  I am  now  standing,  which  will  be 


about  4 ft.  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Above 
that  there  will  be  a terrace  executed  like  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  which 
will  be  entered  by  an  approach  by  a flight  of 
stairs  from  the  bridge  20  ft.  wide,  and  of  the 
easiest  gradients.  That  will  be  given  up  entirely 
to  the  public,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
terrace  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Immediately  above  this  will  come  a 
second  terrace,  which  will  be  8 or  9 ft.  wide, 
and  form  the  platform  of  the  great  hospital. 

Mr.  Tite  then  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
intended  St.  Thomas’s  hospital.  The  contract, 
he  said,  is  taken  for  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital,  without  onr  waiting  for  the  embank- 
ment to  be  finished.  Seeing  that  the  sick  poor 
are  not  deriving  all  those  advantages  which  they 
deserve,  and  should  have,  from  the  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas,  we  have  commenced  the  work,  and 
by  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  their  engineer,  have  been 
enabled  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Board 
of  Almoners  by  which  the  two  works — the  em- 
bankment and  the  hospital — will  go  on  simul- 
taneously. In  two  years  you  will  see  the 
embankment  finished,  and  in  three,  I believe, 
you  will  see  the  hospital  brought  to  a com- 
pletion. 

Lord  John  Manners,  called  on  to  speak,  quoted 
happily  Pope’s  not  altogether  unknown  lines  ; — 

“ Bid  the  broad  arch  the  daogerous  flood  contain. 

The  mole  projecting  break  tbe  roaring  main. 

Back  to  his  bounds  the  subject  sea  command, 

And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land  ; 

These  honours  Peace  to  happy  Britain  brings. 

These  are  imperial  acts,  and  worthy  kings.” 

Without  ascribing  to  Sir  J.  Thwaites  and  his 
forty.five  colleagues  any  imperial  or  regal  attri- 
butes, he  thought  he  might  fairly  congratulate 
them  on  that  occasion  in  inaugurating,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  completing,  one  of  those  great 
imperial  works  described  by  our  immortal 
English  poet.  At  his  call  some  hearty  cheers 
were  given  for  the  success  of  the  great  work; 
aud,  after  the  Lord  Mayor  had  said  a few  words, 
other  cheers  were  raised  for  Mr.  Tite,  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for 
the  works. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  International  Archaaological  Congress,  of 
which  wo  have  already  spoken,  will  be  opened 
in  Antwerp,  on  the  12th  inst.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  King 
of  the  Belgians  will  bo  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings.  Several  English  archasologists  have 
accepted  invitations  to  attend. 

The  Belgian  anthorities  exhibit  a praise- 
worthy regard  for  their  public  works  of  art  aud 
monuments.  A central  commission  is  entrusted 
with  their  keeping,  and  also  with  the  considera- 
tion of  all  questions,  theoretical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, tonching  their  preservation.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  embracing 
rather  more  than  twelve  months’  labour,  has 
recently  appeared,  and  deserves  attention.  We 
get  the  following  notice  of  it  from  the  Society  o/ 
AWs’  Journal. 

It  appears  that  the  commission  has  more  than 
1,200  subjects  before  them  ; that  the  project  for 
the  restoration  of  public  works  presented  to 
them  included  nearly  200 ; and  that  the  works 
undertaken  in  consequence  absorbed  nearly 
120,0001.  In  addition  to  this,  the  commission  had 
to  examine  more  than  200  other  projects  for  new 
buildings,  and  a still  larger  sum  was  expended 
on  that  account.  The  funds  to  meet  these 
expenses  were  contributed  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  local  authorities. 

The  report  refers  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
commission  to  clear  away  all  buildings  abutting 
on  churches,  as  a precautionary  measure,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  art.  Ic  was  found  on  in- 
spection that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  away  buttresses,  undermining  walls, 
and  injuring  foundations  by  the  sinking  of 
wells. 

Under  the  head  of  the  decoration  of  religious 
edifices,  the  report  mentions  tbe  discovery  in 
many  churches  of  old  mural  paintings,  covered 
up  for  long  years  beneath  coats  of  paint  or 
whitewash.  Extensive  decorations  are  proposed 
to  be  executed  in  old  buildings ; and  amongst 
others,  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques-sur-Cauden- 
berg  is  to  be  commenced  next  year.  Amongst 
other  useful  services  done  or  proposed  to  be 
done,  are  the  creation  of  a special  atelier,  under 
tbe  auspices  of  the  Government,  for  the  restora- 
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tion  of  ancient  paintinps,  the  formation  of  a 
complete  catalogne  of  the  works  of  art  existing 
in  public  biiihlings,  and  the  repair  of  the  old 
gates  of  the  town  of  Antwerp. 

An  interc.^iting  portion  of  the  report  is  that 
which  records  the  discussion  by  the  members  of 
tho  oommisaion  of  several  important  questions 
submitted  to  it  by  provincial  committees  in 
communication  with  the  central  body.  The 
Committee  of  Brabant  proposed,  first,  that  every 
artist  submitting  a plan  for  the  restoration  of  a 
public  monument,  should  be  required  at  the 
same  time  to  furnish  a memoir  in  support  of  his 
proposal ; and,  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of  new 
buildings  the  commission  should  confine  itself 
solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  leaving  the 
entire  responsibility,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  with  the  artist  himself.  It  is  not  snr- 
prising  that  the  novelty  of  the  propositions 
should  have  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  mojority  was  averse 
to  both,  it  being  arsrued  against  the  latter  that 
tho  commission,  in  renonncing  all  control  over 
the  methetic  value  of  the  plan  submitted  to  it, 
would  begiviagupits  mostimportantprerogative. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  commission  is 
only  empowered  to  discuss  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  it,  the  decision  being  left  to  the 
Government. 

Another  proposition  was  that  a series  of 
general  instructions  should  be  drawn  up  on  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  public  monu- 
ments, and  transmitted  to  all  the  administrations 
charged  with  such  duties.  This  subject  was 
discussed  at  length.  One  member  considered 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  very  complete  in- 
structions published  in  France  by  the  Committee 
of  Monuments  would  be  all  sufficient.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  it  was  argued  that  Belgium  was  in 
a peculiar  archmological  position  j that  she  was, 
as  it  were,  at  the  confluence  of  various  styles, 
and  the  restoration  of  many  of  her  monuments 
would  present  various  points  which  had  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  French  instructions  ; that 
many  excellent  architects  were  not  archmolo- 
giats ; and  it  would  be  useful  therefore  to  es- 
tablish certain  general  rules  for  the  restoration 
of  monuments  in  different  styles  : the  architect 
who  planned  a new  building  should  be  left 
absolutely  free,  bnt  it  was  not  so  when  the 
restoration  of  an  ancient  monument  was  in  ques- 
tion ; in  such  a case  his  duty  was  to  conform 
rigorously  to  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  work. 
Tho  opponents  of  the  proposition  argued  that 
architects  were  already  far  too  much  trammelled, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  material 
parts  of  the  construction,  no  general  rules  could 
be  laid  down.  The  only  useful  instructions 
would  be  such  as  were  given  to  the  architect  in 
each  individual  case.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
urged  that  the  intention  of  the  proposal  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  architects. 
The  instructions  would  not  be  for  them  alone 
but  for  local  administrations,  for  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  for  all  those  who  are  occupied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  public  monuments. 

A proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a central  school  of  architecture  at  Brussels,  but 
it  was  opposed  upon  the  ground  that  such  a 
measure  would  tend  to  diminish  the  attention 
paid  to  architecture  in  the  academies,  and  to 
centralize  the  study.  Other  members  of  the 
commission,  on  the  contrary,  agreed  with  what 
had  recently  been  done  in  France  on  this  head, 
and  supported  the  proposition  as  tending  to 
strengthen  architectural  teaching,  which  in  the 
academies  was  very  incomplete. 

Several  questions  set  down  for  discussion  on 
the  programme  of  the  commission  itself  were  of 
general  interest.  The  first  was  : — Wliether,  in 
order  to  preserve  archmological  traditions  in  all 
their  purity,  a distinction  should  be  drawn  in 
certain  cases  between  ancient  monuments  and 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  them  at 
various  times.  It  was  stated,  in  a memorandum 
attached  to  the  question,  that  the  new  portions 
of  buildings  erected  in  past  ages,  were  distin- 
guished from  the  older  parts,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  practice  of  completing  an  edifice  in 
the  style  in  use  at  the  time  of  such  additions, 
without  consideration  of  the  original  style  of  the 
building.  This  statement  was  contested,  and 
instances  were  quoted  in  which  the  new  portions 
of  ancient  buildings  had  been  built  in  the  style 
of  the  original  epoch.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  to  draw  forth  an  admission  that  the 
statement  appended  to  the  question  had  been 
couched  in  terms  too  absolute,  and  that  certainly 
if,  in  past  times,  architects  entrusted  with  the 


completion  or  extension  of  buildings  conformed 
to  the  original  style,  such  practice  was  quite 
exceptional;  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  new  constructor  took  no  heed  of  the  older 
parte. 

Another  question  set  down  for  consideration 
was — In  what  case  may  an  artist,  in  decorating 
a medicDval  edifice,  either  by  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, give  to  his  figures  costumes  diflering  from 
those  of  the  epoch  to  which  the  edifice  belonged  ? 
It  was  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
figures  might  be  dressed  in  the  costumes  which 
they  really  wore ; and,  on  the  other,  that  tho 
costumes  should  be  those  of  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  edifice,  no  matter  when  the  per- 
sona represented  may  have  lived.  The  com- 
mission, however,  adopted  the  following  view  of 
the  case : — That  there  were  distinctions  to  be 
made  as  to  the  course  to  he  taken,  which  could 
not  be  stated  in  absolute  terms ; when  the  work 
to  be  done  was  the  addition  of  new  to  ancient 
statues,  in  order  to  complete  the  sculptural 
decoration  of  an  edifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
artist  to  reproduce  even  the  anachronisms  com- 
mitted by  the  ancient  artists;  but  that  in  the 
case  of  edifices  having  no  sculpture,  or  of  new 
buildings,  the  costumes  adopted  should  bo  those 
of  the  time  in  which  the  personages  lived. 

The  fourth  question  set  down  for  consideration 
had  reference  to  tho  duty  of  the  Government  as 
regards  the  preservation  of  private  houses  pre- 
senting a public  interest,  either  in  an  artistic  or 
historical  point  of  view  ; but  as  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment had  already  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  matter,  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  remaining  question  was  whether  an  ar- 
chitect entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  a build- 
ing should  be  specially  remunerated  for  drawings 
of  the  building  in  its  former  condition,  in  order 
that  the  State  might  become  possessed  of  such 
drawings,  which  might  be  engraved  and  pub- 
lished on  a uniform  plan.  This  interesting 
subject  was,  however,  adjourned  to  next  year. 

The  discussion  of  subjects  touching  so  inti- 
mately the  preservation  of  the  edifices  aud  works 
of  art  of  past  ages  shows  how  lively  is  the 
archmological  sentiment  in  Belgium. 


OPENING  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  building,  commenced  some  few  months 
ago  in  Bootham  Field,  for  the  Yorkshire  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  was  so  far  com- 
pleted on  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  ns  to  admit  of 
the  performance  of  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
passed  off  with  an  which  could  scarcely 

have  been  anticipated  by  its  most  ardent  and 
enthnsiastic  supporters.  Amongst  those  present 
were  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lords  Neville, 
Herries,  Teignmouth,  Muncaster,  Feversham, 
Houghton,  and  other  gentlemen,  with  many 
ladies. 

The  Exhibition  building  occupies  about  an 
acre  and  a half  of  ground,  standing  back  from 
the  palisades  in  front  of  Bootham,  with  a front- 
age of  300  ft.  or  thereabouts,  in  what  is  known 
as  Bootham  Field.  Its  style  approaches  the 
character  of  the  Swiss  chalet.  The  principal 
internal  feature  of  the  building  is  a central  hall 
about  200  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide,  divided  into  a 
nave  50  ft.  wide,  and  a couple  of  aisles  15  ft.  in 
width.  Above  these  aisles  an  overhanging  gallery 
runs  round  the  hall,  the  flooring  of  which,  by 
corbelling  over  the  columns  which  support  the 
roof,  is  18  ft.  in  width.  The  nave  of  the  central 
hall  is  divided  into  thirteen  bays  by  pillars  or 
colomns  which  run  up  in  front  of  the  galleries 
on  the  side,  and  are  surrounded  by  light  longi- 
tudinal trusses  thrown  into  compartments,  with 
uprights,  and  timbers  framed  in  the  form  of  St. 
Andrew’s  crosses.  By  these  means  a founda- 
tion is  secured  for  tho  carved  rib  of  tho  nave 
and  the  general  roof  timbers.  Light  is  given  by 
skylights  inserted  into  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and 
also  by  windows  in  each  end  of  the  building. 
The  glass  in  the  former  is  frosted  to  subdue  the 
glare,  and  several  of  the  end  windows  are  filled 
in  by  coloured  and  engraved  glass.  Two  wings 
of  large  proportions  extend  transversely  from 
the  sides  of  the  entrance  ball,  each  of  these 
being  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  being  -10  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  and  the  other  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  Both 
these  are  used  as  picture  galleries.  An  annexe, 
occupying  a space  of  12,000  ft.  on  one  side  of  the 
hall  is  devoted  to  machinery.  A number  of 
smaller  rooms  are  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
building,  amongst  which  are  separate  gentlemen 
and  ladies’  retiring  rooms,  and  all  the  necessary  | 


conveniences  for  such  an  edifice.  Amongat  the 
rest  is  also  a lecture  theatre,  30  ft.  by  25  ft.;  a 
committee  room,  25  ft.  by  15  ft. ; first  and 
second  class  refreshment  rooms,  one  25  ft. 
square,  and  the  other  40  ft.  by  25  ft. ; and  a 
smoke  room  detached  from  the  building,  41  ft. 
by  22  ft.  Beyond  this  the  committee  have 
secured  the  use  of  a largo  portion  of  ftlie  field 
extending  towards  tho  asylum  for  a pro- 
menade, with  bands  of  music.  Provision 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  building  has  been 
made  thronghout,  both  at  the  level  of  the 
floor  and  at  the  eaves,  by  means  of  perforated 
boarding ; aud  tho  upright  parts  of  the  skylights 
in  the  picture  galleries  are  made  to  open.  In 
the  front  of  the  building  a carriage  drive  con- 
structed to  rnn  from  one  of  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  field  to  the  other,  aflbrds  accomodation  for 
vehicles  reaching  and  leaving  the  building;  and 
in  the  front  there  is  an  arrangement  of  flower 
beds,  in  the  centra  of  which  is  a terra-cotta 
fountain,  which  it  is  intended  to  surround  with 
grotto  work  and  ferns. 

The  decoration  of  the  interior  has  been  made 
quite  subservient  to  the  architectural  features  of 
the  building,  and  to  a display  of  tho  paintings 
and  works  of  art  contained  therein.  Tho  picenre 
galleries  are  a subdued  sage-green,  with  a 
maroon  dado,  plinth,  and  border.  In  the  great 
hall,  the  constructing  of  the  roof  is  displayed 
by  the  boards  being  coloured  light-blue  or  grey, 
showing  the  riba,  joists,  and  arches  of  slightly- 
stained  deal,  picked  out  with  zig-zag  liues  in 
vermiliou,  and  with  a conventional  white  rose 
on  a blue  ground  at  the  intersections.  All  round 
the  top  of  the  walls  and  tbe  front  of  the  gal- 
leries are  ornamental  borders,  in  blue  and  red,  on 
the  stained  deal.  The  whole  of  the  pillars  are 
painted  maroon  5 ft.  high,  finishing  with  fleur- 
de-lis  ornament.  Tho  upper  parts  are  slightly 
picked  out.  Adding  to  the  effect  is  the  inscrip- 
tion,  in  white  letters  on  a red  ground,  of  the 
names  of  the  different  departments,  aud  a trio 
of  small  flags  and  banners  at  the  springing  of 
each  arch  from  the  top  of  the  pillars  in  the 
galleries.  These,  with  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows, various  decorative  cases  and  compart- 
ments, and  a vast  variety  of  ornamental  goods 
displayed,  make  a fine  coup  cVccil. 

The  outside  of  the  building  is  of  an  orna- 
mental wood  construction,  filled  in  with  plaster 
panels  (tbe  centre  being  surmounted  with  a 
turret  and  fiuial)  ; and  tho  decoration  of  it  is 
carried  out  without  disguising  tho  materials 
employed.  All  the  woodwork  is  stained  two 
tints,  to  give  it  a richer  tone,  picked  out  with 
maroon  aud  vermilion,  aud  the  plaster  panels 
are  coloured  grey. 

After  the  opening  ceremonial  a large  number 
of  members  of  the  executive  committee  and 
their  friends  partook  of  a dinner,  at  the  White 
Horse  Hotel,  in  Coppergate. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
BAKEHOUSES. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  complaints  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  journeymen  bakers,  caused  by  tho  filthy 
state  of  the  shops  in  which  they  were  compelled 
to  work,  an  Act  was  passed  in  July,  1863,  for 
the  regulation  of  bakehouses.  A copy  of  the 
“ Reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  on  the  operation  of  the  Bakehouses 
Regulation  Act,”  is  now  before  us.  It  was 
issued  about  a fortnight  ago,  and  contains  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  of  tho  Act  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  last  report  being  dated  June  18. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Act  is  only 
permissive,  and  merely  declares  ‘‘that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  ” of  the  local  authorities  to  enforce, 
within  their  district,  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  imposes  no  penalty  for  the  neglect  of  that 
duty,  but  it  empowers  any  officer  of  health,  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  or  other  officer  appointed 
by  the  local  authority  to  enter  any  bakehouse  at 
all  times  during  the  hours  of  baking,  and  im- 
poses a penalty  on  any  person  who  refuses  ad- 
mission to  the  inspector. 

In  the  report  of  1864,  Mr.  Tremenheere  stated 
that,  of  the  forty-six  districts  formed  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  sixteen  were 
either  entirely  or  almost  wholly  suburban,  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  remaining  [i 
tbirtysent  returns,  and  twenty-three  of  the  thirty  k 
have  again  done  so  this  year.  The  seven  which  ) 
sent  no  answer  are  tho  Marylebone,  Strand,  St.  I 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  j 
John’s  Westminster,  Limehouse,  St.  Luke’s,  and  ^ 
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Poplar,  sooth  district.  In  nine  out  of  the  twenty* 
three  districts  which  have  answered  the  in- 
qairies,  periodical  inspections  have  been  con- 
tinued with  a very  satisfactory  result.  In 
Islington,  Bethnal-green,  St.  Mary’s  Bother- 
hithe,  and  St.  Luke’s  Chelsea,  no  inspection  has 
taken  place,  or  no  report  been  made  since  the  Ist 
of  March,  1865.  In  the  City,  Dr.  Letheby  reports 
that  eighteen  are  “ in  a filthy  condition,”  and 
that  seven  “ require  farther  proceedings,  on 
account  of  orders  issued  and  not  complied  with.” 
In  tho  Newington  district  it  is  reported,  “in  the 
nineteen  that  are  underground,  ventilation  often 
bad,  but  impeded  by  the  men  themselves.”  Dr. 
Pnckle  says  of  Lambeth,  that  seventy-two  of  the 
19.3  bakehouses  in  the  district  are  “ in  a more  or 
less  dirty  state.” 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  case  of 
Islington,  which  is  the  largest,  district  in  the 
metropolis,  and  contadne  a populatioii  of  185,000. 
Probably  in  no  distrinc  is  ®,  i>e|rulaT  imd  strict 
inspection  more  neeessaiy  aiban  am  thie  onB.  The 
bakehouses  were  Hast  imspediBd  in  August.  R8‘;4, 
by  an  inspector  tainporaihfly  appointed  tfra-  tihe 
purpose.  Sevomy-<t»'o  etf  ithe  193  'hateibonves  in 
tho  district  were  tftnuid  to  he  in  m i^rly,  saune  in 
a very  dirty,  state.  Im  'Croe,  htwidef;  :{di)  :annanra- 
lation  of  rubbish,  a Iktnsfi  wtae  b«pf,  in  'the  habe- 
bouse.  In  fifty-one  IfiiB  paving  -wag  hrdkem, 
n bad  condition.  In  cnae,  m •drfeotavp  itlTBinii  ram 
oeneath  the  bakehouse,  at  ithe  Expert  wiheTO  ttflie 
man  stood  to  work  at  the  trough,  and  ithe  snii 
:nse  between  the  stoTies  as  they  were  etepped 
apon.  In  three  the  floor  was  undormined  bj 
’ats,  a pretty  sure  indication  of  foul  fffluvia.  ibn 
me  the  walls  wero  damp  from  a ■nmgfbouring 
lefective  drain.  In  three  a privy  was  cm  the 
lamo  level  with,  and  close  to,  the  bakehouse, 
ind  in  three  others  tho  privy  was  positively 
vithin  the  bakehouse  itself.  In  one  of  these 
here  was  neither  pan  nor  trap,  tho  privy  con- 
listing  of  a bar  of  wood  over  an  opening  in  the 
Irain.  We  need  nob  go  any  further ; the  idea 
if  human  food  being  prepared  in  such  places  is 
ickening  enough,  but  so  long  as  the  “ local 
Lutbority  ” gets  its  hot-rolls  at  the  proper  time, 
.nd  succeeds  in  “ keeping  down  the  rates,”  the 
'local  authority”  seems  to  caro  very  little 
hont  it. 

. Mr.  Tremenheere  next  deals  with  the  inepeo- 
ion  of  bakehouses  in  the  large  provincial  towns, 
ifonr  only,  viz.,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
.nd  Plymouth  sent  any  reply  to  the  circular, 
rhich  was  issued  to  twenty  large  towns.  Judging 
rom  tho  report,  the  Act  has  been  carried  out 
rery  strictly.  Liverpool  sends  a list  of  convic- 
ions  obtained  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  provi- 
ions  of  the  Act.  They  amount  to  twenty-seven, 
)r  which  281.  5b.  and  costs  wero  levied.  Scot- 
and  sends  reports  from  eleven  towns,  and  in 
even  the  Act  has  been  enforced  with  good 
iffects.  The  Edinburg  report  brings  to  light  a 
■ery  disgaBtingpractioeTuTihe  “Modetm  Athens.” 

the  200  bakehouses  wlndli  it  contBirw,  seventy- 
line have  privies  in  tiitim.  In  the  four  remain- 
:ig  towns  no  steps  had  been  .taken  for  inspec- 
ton. 

I In  Ireland  the  roftnlts  are  very  unsatirfuctory. 
f the  twenty  large  towns  to  which  the  <oireular 
ras  addressed,  seven  only  returned  an  answer  ; 
hd  of  these  Dublin  is  the  only  town  which  has 
one  anything  in  the  matter.  Under  the  zealous 
>8pection  of  Dr.  Mapother,  who,  besides  being 
aoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  seems  to 
OBSGss  n genuine  liking  for  what  is  really  a 
iiankless  and  uninviting  work,  the  Dublin  bake- 
Duses  have  been  brought  into  a very  satisfac- 
ory  state.  The  absence  of  returns  from  other 
iwns  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  a 
7stem  of  sanitary  legislation  for  Ireland  similar 
k that  which  exists  for  tiiis  country.  We  re- 
mtly  noticed  a pampldot  by  Dr,  Mapother  on 
ris  very  subject. 

I In  spite  of  all  drasrbnckn,  the  Inhour  market 

never  without  ® sxTperabundaut  supply  of 
rurneymen  bakers.  “ A young  men  can  enter 
t without  tools,”  S'lys  Mr.  Tremenheere,  “with- 
it  anything  but  the  clothes  that  cover  him — 
Hthout  almost  any  instruction  : he  is  not  liable 
1 the  accidents  of  weather;  his  earnings  do  not 
ary ; and  they  are  above  what  his  physical  or 
aental  capacity  can  procure  for  him  in  any 
aher  calling.”  Tho  excessive  labour  to  which 
le  men  are  subjected,  he  considers  to  be  duo  to 
jie  great  competition  in  the  trade,  which  is  car- 
led  on  almost  exclusively  by  small  employers, 
id  also  by  tho  demand  of  the  public  for  hot 
Jills  and  hot  bread  at  an  early  hour.  The  lead- 
g master-bakers  of  London  have  long  been 
iilling  and  anxious  to  arrange  with  their  men 
r system  of  tweive  hours’- work  ; and,  with  -u' 


little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  is 
asserted  that  this  might  easily  be  carried  out. 

Considering  that  the  Act  is  not  compulsory, 
but  only  of  a " permissive  ” nature,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  so  much  has  been  done.  The 
subject  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  since  there 
are  in  the  metropolis  alone  about  2,500  bake- 
houses, and  aocording  to  the  census  of  1861, 
lljOOO  journeymen  bakers. 


BANITARF  MATTERS. 

A DEBATE  “On  Cholera;  its  Nature  and 
Treatment,”  wliiohtodb  place  “ in  the  Harveian 
Medical  Society  of  London,”  has  been  publidbed 
by  Hardwicks,  of  Pioeadilly,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlert,  .fidited  by  Dr,  C.’  Drysdale,  hon.  sec. 
'Of  the  eodietr,  wich  ;a  profuoe,  in  which  Dr. 
Dryeflale  ahly  sums  up  the  results  of  tho  debate 
in -a  practical  form,  aB:a  mode  of  treatment  for 
cheflarn.,  *<!lednoed  li'om  the  Icadmg  opiiuons  ex- 
pressed in  the  course  of  tAe  debate,  On  the 
'qaeBtion  inf  (OcmbagicFn  or  npiu-ccmtagicm,  -as  (Dr. 
GrcPtihow  romaTikMd,,  tbea-e  seems  to  he  a gene- 
' rul  incHuation  to  T’everse  liie  heretufore  prwa- 
ilent  dicltom  -ctf  the  noiMcoutagious  mattu'e  of 
1 nhdlora,  as  ,at  :aLl  'eweaite  tdie  eafeat  doctnune  to> 
hold.  In  regard  to  trealAnenc  it  does  aot  .appeiirr 
as  if  any  great  advancement  were  yec  made  by; 
I the  faculty.  -One  recojatnands  liieM-mg  in  .eho  ' 
lera  cases^  another  seeznn  Ifjo  irely  -on  no 
I traatmeirt  at  bB  S-nring  the  tjdTlapse.  The 
' presidemt  recommended  criniphor,  which  is 
, in  aceordanoe  with  the  extensive  experience 
of  Dr.  Rufaiini,  of  Naples,  who,  according  to  the 
! Lancet,  treated  377  cases  of  terrible  severity 
with  it,  cunng  all,  by  means  of  a small  teaspoon- 
ful every  five  minutes  or  so,  witlioutthe  loss  of  a 
single  patient.  Rubini,  however,  used  only  satu- 
rated spirits  of  camphor,  — a compound,  we  may 
observe,  which  is  easily  prepared  with  spirit  of 
wine  and  camphor,  or  with  camphor  added  to 
and  saturating  the  ordinary  camphorated  spirit. 
Solid  camphor  he  fonnd  to  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
It  may  bo  r«jt>lleca»d  that  a saturated  aolutdon 
of  carupljor  in  clovBioil  was  roocraimended  intlhe 
Builden-  liy  ime  who  had  erperiemco  of  its  beuufit 
in  diaiTbcoal  cases  ; and  we  may  hero  add  -that 
in  1848-9  a case  of  choleraic  ccJlupse  was  cTu-ed 
by  the  suggester  of  this  prescriptnam  with  dis- 
solved  camphor  and  opium. 

Bad  StaU  of  the  River  Lea. — With  a view  of 
inducing  the  authorities  to  some  prompt  action 
in  this  matter  a preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Bromley  Arms,  Fairfield-road,  Bow,  on 
Saturday,  when  it  was  resolved  to  forward  a 
requisition  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Bow  and  Bromley  (sub-district  of 
Bow),  requesting  them  to  convene  a public 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  at  as  early  a 
period  TO  possible,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
memorialising  the  Privy  Coancsil  promptly  to 
adapt  Buch  precautionary  measures  as  may  (tend 
toitikieok  the  progre.'is  of  cholera  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lea.  The  chairman  (Mr.  T.  Jokneou)  said, 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  eastern  section 
of  London  had  led  to  various  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  attaching  itself  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  metropolis  ; and  it  seemed  to  have 
found  congenial  ground ; for  amongst  other 
things  nothing  would  be  found  to  have  aided  it 
in  its  terrible  work  of  death  more  than  the  filthy 
and  polluted  state  of  the  River  Lea  and  Lime- 
house  Cut.  The  sad  proof  was,  unfortunately, 
too  plain  to  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
through  whiph  the  river  ran ; for  the  greatest 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred 
adjacent  to  its  banks.  As  for  deodorising  the 
■cut,  the  quantity  of  dismfectanats  requisite  would' 
bo  xantauiount  to  stopping  tho  navigortiou,  whicli 
the  River  Lea  Trust  seemed  bo  anxions  to  avoid, 
by  keeping  the  water  pent  up  in  its  present 
abominable  condition.  As  with  the  (catcle 
plague,  BO  with  cholera — all  private  intereats 
should  be  waived  in  favour  of  the  public  good. 
One  needed  only  to  stretch  his  imagination  for  a 
moment,  and  pictua®  the  Limehonse  Cut  in  its 
present  state  transferred  to  Belgravia.  'What 
would  be  the  consequence  ? The  state  of  things 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  a single  day.  Then 
why  in  "this  locality,  where,  from  crowded 
dwellings  and  probably  bad  drainage  and  water 
supply,  they  already  had  enough  to  contend 
with. 

The  Drainaeje  of  Sheffield. — A report  has  been 
made  by- Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  Shield,  C.E.,  and 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  as  to  the  feasibility  and  cost  of 
a scheme  for  conveying  tho  sewage  of  Sheffield, 
-Rotherham, -and -Doseaster-to  a point-  -below  the 


latter  town,  and  there  applying  it  to  the  im- 
provemeut  of  the  land.  The  idea  is  that  a large 
sewer  shall  run  down  the  valley  to  a point 
below  Doncaster,  and  that  thence  open  conduits 
shall  convey  the  sewage  to  the  land  which  it  is 
meant  to  fertilize.  There  are  below  Doncaster, 
as  remarked  by  the  Sheffield  Independent,  large 
tracts  of  land  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  which 
ndgiit  be  made  fruitful  by  this  town  sewage  as 
pour  land  lias  been  at  Croydon,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  wich  the  sewage  of  London  on  Maplin  sands. 
The  •estimate  is  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
works  would  be  about  300,0001.,  and  that  there 
8.Tie  5,000  acres  of  poor  land  below  Doncaster 
wJtieh  might  receive  an  increased  value  of  31. 
an  acriA  Serious  opposition,  however,  is  antici- 
pated. 'TUhe  proprietors  of  the  River  Don  Navi- 
gatiftn  .'ihowed  themselves  very  jealous,  it  .seems, 
in  fllxe  committee  on  the  Sheffield  Water  Bill,  of 
any  measure  that  would  abstract  even  sewage 
■froTn  the  irivor. 

Stated  rerlvsfcire  Streams. — The  Leeds  M&rcury 
states  thait  the  Rivers -Oommission  is  beginning 
to  inspect  the  streams  of  the  manufacturing 
parw  of  Yairkshire,  and  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
ape^  an  is  .asiybhiog  ibnt  aatisfactory.  The 
•onlar©  fie-wageisf  Leedia,  Huddersfield,  and  Brad- 
ford as -emptied  into  the  rivers,  and  the  conso- 
grtenae  is  .that  ail  the  'Oajttle  grazing  on  the 
meadows  below  the  imain  -sewer  -outlet  of  Leeds 
wore  awefit  away  iiy  (the  cattle  plague.  But  in 
addition  to  the  eerwage  -of  towns,  tho  refQ.50  of 
tanneries,  wooUcaa  anaainlfoctcirips,  dveworks  tho 
cinders  of  steam-eajgine  fumaceti,  and  the  car- 
cases of  dogs  and  other  animals  are  turned  into 
the  rivers.  In  and  near  Leeds  alono  two 
millions  and  a half  of  skins  are  dressed  and 
tanned,  both  the  fluid  and  solid  refuse  of  which 
is  sent  into  the  river  by  means  of  the  sewers  and 
intersecting  streams.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  her 
Majesty’s  commission  to  devise  a practical 
remedy  for  these  and  for  other  forma  of  river 
abuses. 


SANITARY  ADVICE  TO  WORKING  MEN’S 
CLUBS. 

Mb.  Edward  Hall,  architect,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Aldis,  medical  officer  of  health,  has  prepared, 
•iLnii  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  have 
printed,  an  elaborate  and  most  useful  “ bill  of 
health,”  in  the  form  of  instructions,  to  working 
men’s  clubs,  how  to  promote  healthy  homes  and 
workshops.  It  takes  the  form  of  a well- 
arranged  and  readable  bill,  on  the  face  of  a sheet 
of  paper,  and  is  full  of  practical  and  easily- 
□nderatandable  instructions  ns  to  the  means  of 
promoting  health,  and  tho  powers  of  the  law  for 
the  rooting  out  of  nuisances,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union  ; and  it 
is  with  the  sanction  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Union  Tihat  workiog  uifn’s  clubs  are  provided 
with  copies  -of  ib-is  exoellent  bill  of  health, 
which  ought  not  cmlr  to  be  hung  up  in  every 
workman’s  efinb,  but  in  every  private  dwelling. 
It  is  sold  at  the  offioe  of  Phe  Union  (150,  Strand), 
a-nd  by  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  (8 
Font-street,  Belgrave-sqnare),  price  one  penny, 
or  sixpence  per  dozen  copies.  Now  is  the  time 
to  distribnte  it  largely  amongst  all  classes. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool  Infvrmary  for  Children. — Tho  com- 
mittee of  this  institution,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  first  stone  wa.^  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  had  nndei*  consideration  six  designs 
for  the  aew  building  offered  on  their  invitation 
by  local  arohitecta,  have,  after  submitting  tho 
plans  to  architectural  criticism,  selected  for  exe- 
cution those  sent  in  under  the  motto  “ Sic  igitur," 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

With  the  obliging  assistance  of  M.  Toigtel, 
the  architect  engaged,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
enerave  a view  of  the  interior  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, looking  east,  and  including  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  as  restored. 

At  present  there  is  a small  altar  between  the 
transept  arches,  left  out,  in  the  view  engraved, 
at  the  architect’s  request,  as  it  is  now  being 
removed,  so  as  to  let  nothing  interfere  with  tho 
view  from-west  to  east.- - - 
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Single  Flight  of  Steps. 


Double  Flight  of  Steps  from  a Terrace. 


Finish  of  Plateau  formed  on  Slope. 


Flight  of  Steps  of  higher  character. 


[See  p.  C73. 
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HOW  THE  DOCKYARDS  ARE  PAVED. 

In  a recent  article  wo  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  tho  custom  for  many  years 
past  to  pave  the  dockyards  with  iron  ballast,  and 
that  on  the  Slat  of  March  last  the  enormous 
quantity  of  31,011  tons  was  so  used,  at  a cost  of 
about  51.  12s.  per  square  yard.  Tho  sabject 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  last 
week  by  Mr.  Seely,  who  moved  “that  the  course 
pursued  in  paving  the  roadways,  workshops,  and 
other  places  in  the  dockyards  with  iron  ballast 
was  inexpedient.”  Mr.  Seely  stated  that  this 
iron  was  worth  61.  a ton,  but  there  appears  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point.  It 
is  cold-blast  iron,  and  has  been  in  store  for  the 
last  forty  years,  having  originally  coat  51.  Ss.  and 
51.  9a.  per  ton.  In  justification,  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington  stated  that  the  ballast  “ was  thus  dis- 
posed of  in  order  that  it  might  bo  ready  if  re- 
quired again.”  If  it  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  stock  of  ballast  ready  for  immediate  use, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  let  it  be  kept  so  as 
to  bo  accessible.  Imagine  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  removing  the  pavement  of  a 
chain -cable  store,  smithery,  or  tramway,  at  a 
busy  time.  Common  sense  would  have  suggested 
that  proper  flooring-plates,  weighing  a little  less 
than  a ton  to  the  square  yard,  should  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  first  instance.  The  “ inten- 
tions” of  the  dockyard  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  good,  but  “good  intentions,”  we  are  told, 
also  supply  the  pavement  in  a place  wo  won’t 
mention.  ‘‘.V’e  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  this  particular  case,  except  that  it  shows  tho 
system  which  prevails  in  the  Eoyal  yards.  Mr. 
Seely’s  motion  referred  also  to  tho  supply  of 
anchors,  and  to  the  general  management  of  the 
dockyards ; and  he  stated  that  articles  which 
cost  3,0161.  at  Portsmouth  could  be  obtained  fur 
,8891.  elsewhere.  He  complained  that,  owing  to 
tho  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  know  the  cost  of  any 
particular  article.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
accounts  were  imperfect,  but  for  some  time  past 
they  had  been  kept  on  a better  principle.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  plan  of  book-keeping 
followed  in  engineering  shops  should  not  be 
adopted  in  the  dockyards.  By  providing  every 
job  with  a number,  aud  posting  the  “time”  and 
“materials”  to  their  proper  folio,  the  cost  may 
be  obtained  at  once  without  .any  difficulty.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Baring  said,  that  “ the  object  of  the  |loyal 
dockyards  was  not  merely  to  build  ships  cheaply 
but  to  build  them  well.”  As  tax  payers,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  their  object  is  to  build  ships 
cheaply  and  well. 

It  appears  that  the  parliamentary  return  re- 
lating to  Whitworth  guns,  upon  which  we 
founded  some  remarks  in  our  article  previously 
referred  to,  has  been  discovered  to  be  incorrect. 
An  amended  return  will  shortly  bo  issued. 


PARLIAMENTABY. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  before  the 
Commons  since  our  last  issue: — 

Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes.  — Mr. 
Lusk  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  when 
he  would  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which,  by  virtue  of  an 
Act  passed  this  session,  loans  were  to  be  granted 
towards  extending  tho  provision  of  improved 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  Mr.  W. 
Hunt  stated  in  reply  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, he  believed,  would  be  prepared  in  a few 
days. 

The  Lions  for  the  Nelson  Column. — In  reply  to 
Admiral  Walcott,  Lord  J.  Manners  stated  that 
two  of  the  bronze  lions  had  been  already  com- 
pleted j a third  was  nearly  ready ; and  it  was 
' expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  autumn 
■ the  four  lions  would  bo  established  at  the  base 
' of  tho  Nelson  column. 

The  Widening  of  ParJc-lane.  — Lord  John 
Manners,  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
i states,  in  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  D. 
I Griffith,  that  before  the  railings  of  the  park 
: arc  replaced  in  Park-lane,  it  will  bo  taken  into 
( consideration  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
1 take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for 
^ widening  any  part  of  Park-lane.  He  had  ob- 
8 served  the  veiy  defective  quality  of  the  brick- 
V work  supporting  the  railing,  and  care  will  be 
t taken  that  the  new  railing  shall  be  of  an  im- 
{ proved  and  stronger  construction. 

The  ^proposed  University  Building. — Mr.  A.  B. 
I Hope  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
^ whether  ho  would  have  any  objection  to  exhibit 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  members  the  design  of 
Mr.  Peunothornc  for  the  new  University  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  Burlington  Gardena : aud 
was  told  no  such  design  exists. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  — Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  would  he  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Temple-bar  and  the  Strand  by 
the  clearing  of  that  site  for  the  new  Courts  of 
Justice,  he  would  bring  in  a Bill  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  the  opening  of  the  satue  to  the 
public  free,  there  being  no  free  bridge  between 
Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges,  a distance 
of  nearly  two  miles.  Lord  John  Manners  said 
he  would  not. 

Regulations  of  Theatre*. — In  reply  to  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  Home  Secretary,  said  tho 
subject  should  undergo  consideration  during 
the  recess.  Ho  was  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  a Bill  should  he  introduced  next  session, 
but  whether  framed  in  exact  accordance  with 
tho  recommendations  of  the  committee  he  could 
not  undertake  to  say. 

The  Artizans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill. 
— On  tho  motion  for  going  into  committee, 
Mr.  Powell  aud  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  sug- 
gested that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  pass 
this  measirro,  as  there  was  some  opposition  to  it. 
Mr.  M.  Torrens  said  that,  as  ho  could  not  hopo 
to  carry  the  measure,  he  would  withdraw  the 
bill.  The  order  was  discharged  aud  the  bill 
withdrawn. 


THE  LILLE  FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION. 

On  Sunday,  tho  22nd  July,  in  presence  of 
M.  do  Nieuwerkerke,  senator  and  superintendent 
of  Fine  Arts,  See.,  at  P.aris,  and  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  tho  first  Exhibition  of  Pine 
Arts,  in  Lille,  France,  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  absence  of  all  official  ceremony  may  account, 
to  a certain  extent,  for  tho  al»ence  of  all  crush; 

! it  was,  nevertheless,  well  attended,  and  from  the 
j interest  shown,  it  is  evident  tho  exhibition  will 
1 become  a place  of  favourite  resort.  The  pictures, 

] sculptures,  and  bronzes,  &o.,  form  a collection  of 
1,5G6  objects  of  art,  highly  deserving  attention, 

I and  will  greatly  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
Besides  works  by  students  of  the  Lillo  Academy, 
many  of  whom,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
town  council,  have  been  enabled  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  Rome,  may  be  added  others  by 
Diaz,  G.  Dore,  Robert-Fleury,  Ingres,  Nieuwer- 
kerke ; some  works  also  of  Dolecroix,  Descamps, 
<ic.  Belgium  is  represented  by  some  very  agree- 
able productions ; the  school  of  Diisaeldorf  has 
also  sent  samples  of  their  style  of  painting. 
There  are  a few  by  English  artists,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  school,  so  little  known  will,  at 
the  next  Lille  Exhibition,  be  more  numerously 
represented  / that  painters  of  the  higher  class 
may  be  induced  to  come  forw’ard,  and  tend,  by 
their  works,  to  dissipate  the  ignorant  impression 
entertained  in  the  provinces  of  France,  concern- 
ing the  capabilities  of  Englishmen  in  works  of 
art.  Respecting  the  presorvaition  of  works  sent 
there  is  every  guarantee  given.  Many  of  tho 
paintings  have  already  found  purchasers.  A large 
number  will  be  disposed  of  aud  distributed  by 
lot,  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  town  council 
has  voted  40,000  francs  for  that  object,  which 
sum  will  be  considerably  increased  by  subscrip- 
tions, varying  from  20  francs  to  200  francs. ' A 
proportionate  number  of  tickets  for  tho  lottery 
are  given  to  the  subscribers,  who  have  free 
entrance.  On  some  days  the  exhibition  is  open 
gratis;  on  other  days  tho  price  is  half  a franc 
and  one  franc.  The  latter  gives  a right  to  a 
chance  in  the  distribution. 


EAST  COWES:  SEA-WALL. 

The  British  Laud  Company  have  recently 
completed  a work  of  some  sanitary  importance 
at  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  connexion 
with  the  Slatwoods  Estate  adjoining  tho  town, 
by  the  construction  of  a sea-wall  1,000  ft.  in 
length,  making  a reclamation  of  several  acres 
of  land,  which  were  at  spring  tides  covered  with 
water  and  decaying  sea-weed.  Formerly  the 
smell  from  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  was  most  offensive,  aud  could  be  per- 
ceived at  a great  distance.  The  land  is  now  laid 
high  and  dry,  and  principally  covered  with 
vegetation. 


TJio  wall  has  been  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete,  formed  of  the  sbinglo  on  the  beach  and 
Portland  (Medina)  cement.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed, it  was  found  advantageous  to  use  but 
little  sand,  as  the  shingle  was  small.  Soa-water 
was  used  in  mixing  the  concrete.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  wall  has  been  carried  below  the 
shingle,  aud  two  feet  into  tho  Bembridge  clay, 
which  here  prevails. 

The  height  of  tho  wall  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  is,  in  many  places,  thirteen  feet,  but 
gradually  less  as  it  approaches  Spring-hill 
Estate.  The  average  slope  from  the  sea  of  the 
wall  face,  is  1 in.  to  3 fc.  The  finished  thickness 
is  1 ft.  9 in.,  increasing  downwards  to  3 ft.  G in. 
in  the  highest  portions.  The  whole  was  tide 
work.  Groins  are  put  out  at  intervals,  formed 
of  stone  and  Medina  cement,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  retaining  tho  shingle,  and  pre- 
venting tho  sea  from  washing  the  clay  at  tho 
foot  of  the  wall.  Inside  tho  wall  a space  of 
18  in.  in  thickness  is  made  of  loose  ballast  or 
shingle,  so  as  to  hold  tho  land  water  as  tho  tide 
rises ; as  it  fulls  the  water  is  voided  through 
small  drain  pipes  laid  through  tho  wall  at 
diflerent  heights  for  this  purpose.  Tho  soil  is 
filled  up  to  tho  level  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
as  an  additional  precaution,  an  apron  5 ft.  wide, 
formed  of  concrete,  has  been  made  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  which  affords  a pleasant 
promenade.  Tho  slope  of  this  apron  is  3 in. 
towards  tho  sea,  so  that  in  rough  weather  the 
wash,  which  is  sometimes  carried  over  the  wall, 
is  returned  harmless,  without  cutting  tho  made 
land  adjoining. 

Mr.  J.  Chiuchen  was  the  contractor,  and  tho 
work  was  planned  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Bleukaru,  surveyor  for  the 
company. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  directors  have 
issued  a report,  in  which  they  say  : — The 
receipts  during  the  past  half  year  (after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses  aud  interest  chargeable  against 
revenue)  leave  a net  available  balance  of 
87,C99J.  43.  6d.  They  recommend  that  a 
dividend  be  paid  upon  the  preference  stock  at 
the  rata  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  stock  and  new  ordinary  shares  respec- 
tively at  the  rato  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  tho  balance  of  11,8141.  11s.  7d.  be  carried 
forward  to  tho  credit  of  the  next  account.  The 
weekly  returns  show  a continuous  and  steady 
increase  in  tho  traffic.  With  a view  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic  of  the  Meti-opolitan 
and  St.  John’s-wood  Railway  (which  is  now 
approacliing  completion),  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  general  accommodation  and  the  ventilation 
of  tho  railway,  tho  directors  have  ordered  the 
necessary  alterations  at  the  Baker -street  Station, 
and  an  intermediate  signal  station  between 
Gower-street  and  King’s-cross.  The  works  upon 
the  western  extension  between  Paddington  and 
Brompton  have,  during  the  half  year,  made  great 
progress.  The  works  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  between  Brompton  and  Westminster 
Bridge  are  also  making  progress;  aud  this 
section  will  be  ready  for  opening  about  the  same 
time  as  the  western  extension. 

Colonel  Yolland,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  having  made  his  foimal  inspection 
of  the  city  branch  and  terminus  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  his  report  to  the  Board 
having  been  satisfactory,  it  has  been  decided  to 
open  the  line  to  Cannon-street  on  the  1st  of 
Sei)tember  next. 

A system  of  communication  between  pas- 
sengers and  guards,  and  between  guards  and 
drivers,  devised  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Martin,  electrician 
to  the  Loudon  aud  North  - Western  Railway 
Company  has  been  put  into  practical  operation 
on  that  railway.  It  only  now  remains  to  be 
seen,  therefore,  how  such  a power  of  stopping 
trains,  put  into  the  hands  of  passengers,  will 
work.  The  actual  stopping  of  tho  train,  how- 
ever, is  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  guard,  who, 
when  signalled  to  from  any  carriage,  is  to  use 
his  discretion,  whether  in  stopping  the  train  at 
once  or  at  the  next  station.  On  what  basis  any 
thing  like  discretion,  in  such  a case,  can  stand, 
when  a signal  from  an  unseen  interior  of  a 
carriage  is  made  to  a guard  boxed  up  in  another 
carriage,  whence  he  cannot  stir,  it  ia  hard  to 
conceive.  The  lives  of  tho  public  nui.?t  still  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  blind  goddess. 
Miss  Fortune.  In  the  absence  of  means  for  the 
guard  to  traverse  the  trai:i,  however,  and  see  for 
himself  what  is  the  matter,  any  of  the  thousand 
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and  one  electric  and  other  plans  that  have  been 
proposed  daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
cannot  but  tend  to  redace  the  chances  of  peril  to 
life,  althongh  the  nnnecesaary  stopping  of  trains 
in  transit  may  itself  open  the  way  for  new 
perils. 

A railway  is  about  to  be  constructed  between 
Clonmel,  the  chief  town  of  Tipperary,  and  the 
town  of  Dnngarvan,in  the  coiinty  of  Waterford, 
passing  through  Lismore.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire has  consented  to  take  60,0001.  worth  of 
shares,  and  also  to  advance  out  of  his  own  private 
purse  a further  sum  of  60,OOOJ.  towards  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  work,  while  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  obtaining  a loan  of 
100,0001. 

A Florence  letter  in  the  Iloniteur  says  : “ An 
interesting  experiment  has  lately  been  made  on 
Mount  Cenis,  in  presence  of  M.  Behic,  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  accompanied  by  several 
engineers.  The  portion  of  the  railway  already 
completed  on  the  slopes  along  the  carriage-road 
of  the  mountain  was  gone  over  by  a train  con- 
sisting of  several  carriages  at  a rate  of  11  miles 
an  hour  in  ascending,  and  9^  miles  in  coming 
down.  The  incline  sometimes  attains  8i  ft.  in 
the  100  ft.,  and  some  of  the  tamings  have  a 
radius  of  only  40  metres  (133  ft.).  The  works 
of  the  Italian  side  are  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  October  next,  so  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that,  by  November,  Italy  and  France  may 
be  united  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railway. 
The  system  is  that  of  Mr.  Fell.” 

Railicay  Progress  in  India.  — The  annual 
report  of  Mr.  Juland  Danvers,  the  Government 
director  of  Indian  railways,  has  just  been  issued. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  length  of  line  open 
V7as  increased  during  the  past  twelve  months 
from  2,945  to  3,332  miles  by  the  addition  of  116 
miles  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Hailway, 
40  miles  to  the  Madras,  and  24i  miles  to  the 
East  Indian,  and  the  opening  of  the  Punjab  line 
between  Lahore  and  Mooltan,  208  miles.  The 
year  will  be  memorable  in  the  railway  history  of 
India  as  that  in  which  an  uninterrupted  traffic 
was  first  established  between  Calcutta  and 
Delhi— a distance  of  1,020  miles,  which  can  now 
he  traversed  in  thirty-seven  hours,  and  which, 
only  ten  years  ago,  usually  occupied  as  many 
days.  The  communication  between  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  and  between  Bombay  and  Madras, 
is  not  expected  to  bo  completed  till  about  the 
beginning  of  1869.  Of  the  whole  extent  of 
4,9 14  miles  of  railway  authorised  in  India,  3,332, 
or  about  two-thirds,  have  been  opened  for  traffic. 
The  total  number  of  shareholders  in  Indian  rail- 
ways is  32,109,  of  whom  31,347  are  in  England, 
and  only  762  in  India.  Measures  are  taken  to 
train  the  natives  and  Indian-bom  so  as  to  become 
qualified  for  situations  which  hitherto  have  been 
filled  almost  exclusively  by  European  mechanics. 
The  total  expenditure  on  Indian  railways  has 
been  60,645,0001.,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  current  year  is  6,800,0001. — a larger  sum 
than  for  several  years  past. 


PURIFICATION  OF  DRINKING-WATER. 

A FEASIBLE  process  has  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Bird,  ofBirmingham, experimental  chemist. 
This  process  is  based  upon  the  known  affinity  of 
hydrated  alumina  for  organic  matters,  which  it 
not  only  combines  with,  but  renders  insolnble,  so 
as  to  precipitate  them  along  with  itself  from  the 
water  in  which  these  organic  contaminations 
may  be  dissolved.  The  well-known  power  of 
earth  or  common  soil,  also,  we  may  add,  to 
deodorize  decomposing  organic  matters  pro- 
bably depends  more  upon  the  alumina  or  clay 
than  on  anything  else  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Bird’s 
process  consists  simply  in  dissolving  a few  drops 
of  a solution  of  neutral  tersulphate  of  alumina 
in  the  water  to  be  purified — twenty  drops  to  each 
gallon,  he  says,  at  a cost  of  one  penny  for  thirty 
gallons,  or  very  much  cheaper  in  large  quantities. 
In  six  to  eight  hours  a precipitate  falls,  which 
Mr.  Bird  explains  as  consisting  of  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  water,  combined  with 
the  alumina  and  with  any  lime  which  the  water 
may  also  contain,  and  which  falls  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  carbonic-acid  gas  libe- 
rated from  the  lime  carbonate  goes  to  sweeten 
the  water,  and  give  it  that  refreshing  and  spark- 
ling effect  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  well  known 
to  give  to  water.  We  have  tried  Mr.  Bird’s 
solution,  and  find  that,  as  he  says,  a pre- 
cipitate falls;  bat,  as  a troublesome  analysis 
would  be  requisite  to  prove  that  this  precipitate 
is  of  the  nature  indicated,  of  course  we  cannot 


testify  that  sneh  is  its  nature.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  water  repeatedly  treated  by  Mr. 
Bird’s  process  yielded  a precipitate  of  the  same 
colour,  or  nearly  so,  each  time;  and  if  the  first 
precipitation  carried  down  all  the  organic 
matter  and  all  the  lime,  we  should  like  to  have 
Mr.  Bird’s  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
second  and  third  precipitations.  On  the 
fourth  occasion,  when  a double  quantity  of  the 
solution  was  used,  there  was,  at  last,  no  preci* 
pitation.  The  water,  we  may  add,  was  quite 
clear  to  appearance  when  first  used,  birt  was 
tfiken  from  a pond,  overshadowed  by  trees,  and 
nsed  by  ducks,  so  that  we  felt  certain  it  must 
contain  organic  matter  in  solution.  Of  course 
we  can  understand  that  this  water  may  have 
contained  so  much  organic  matter  and  so  much 
lime  that  it  required  repeated  applications  of  the 
aluminous  salt,  but  we  applied,  at  each  time, 
the  full  quantity  which  Mr.  Bird  says  will 
suffice  at  once  to  clear  Thames  water  from 
organic  matter.  If  the  quantities  stated  by  Mr. 
Bird  be  not  sufficient  in  all  cases,  this  should  be 
prominently  pointed  out. 


PROPOSED  CHAMBERS  NEAR  THE  LA.W 
COURTS. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall,  M.P.,  two  of  his  brothers, 
Mr.  Bouch,  Mr.  Cnnliffe,  and  a few  friends,  have 
associated  themselves  together  as  a limited 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  juxta-position  with  the  New 
Law  Courts,  first-class  buildings,  to  be  nsed  ns 
chambers  for  the  legal  profession,  and  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  combine  the  utmost  accommo- 
; dation  with  every  modern  improvement.  The 
company  has  only  recently  been  incorporated, 
but  the  scheme  which  it  proposes  to  carry  out 
has  for  some  time  been  maturing.  The  site 
chosen  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Carey-street,  on  the  east  by  Serle-street,  and  on 
the  north  by  Portngal-street,  and  is  now  covered 
by  fifty-six  houses  of  inferior  description.  Du- 
ring the  last  twelve  months,  they  have  been 
buying  up  as  many  of  these  houses  as  they  could 
acquire  on  reasonable  terms,  and  they  have  now 
succeeded  in  purchasing  altogether  thirty-eight 
houses  in  fee  simple,  leaving  only  eighteen  to 
complete  the  entire  block,  of  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  six  or  eight  may  be  acquired 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  are  about  to  erect  chambers  on 
the  north  side  of  their  gardens,  with  the  backs 
towards  Holborn,  and  their  scheme  includes  a 
roadway  along  the  back  of  these  new  chambers 
into  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields.  It  maybe  hoped  that 
this  will  lead  to  a carriage  way  through  Great 
Turnstile. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGR-\PH  LAID. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  successful  laying  of  this 
wonderful  cable  are  at  an  end.  The  cable  is  not 
only  safely  laid  but  works  admirably,  and  is 
even  improving  in  its  action.  Messages  are 
transmitted  in  great  numbers,  and  at  the  rate  of 
34  letters  or  6^  words  per  minute,  and  at 
a cost  in  the  mean  time  of  20Z.  for  100 
letters  or  20  words.  A curious  circumstance 
which  has  sometimes  been  noticed,  but  never 
carefully  recorded  till  now,  is  that  between 
twelve  and  two  in  the  day,  and  only  at  those 
hours,  the  Atlantic  cable  is  always  at  its  worst 
conductive  power.  With  regard  to  the  portion 
of  the  cable  submerged  last  year,  it  is  found 
that  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  barometer  rises 
the  resistance  of  the  current  increases,  and  vice 
rers4.  In  plain  terms,  a low  barometer  means  a 
good  cable,  and  a high  barometer  a bad  one.  As 
an  endeavour  is  to  be  made  to  recover  the  last 
lost  cable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  new  one  in  the  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  old  one. 

Although  the  cable  has  fairly  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  Newfoundland,  that  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  continent  of  America,  a length  of 
about  seventy  miles,  is  not  yet  placed,  but  the 
Great  Eastern  is  proceeding  to  lay  this  line  also, 
when  London  will  be  united  with  New  York.  A 
message,  however,  has  already  been  sent  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  President  of  the  States 
at  Washington,  in  which — 

" The  Queen  congratulates  the  President  on 
the  successful  completion  of  an  undertaking 
which  she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional 
bond  of  union  between  the  United  States  and 
England.” 


And  a reply  has  since  been  sent  by  the 
President,  who  says — 

“ The  President  of  the  United  States  acknow- 
ledges with  profound  gratification  the  receipt  of 
her  Majesty’s  despatch,  and  cordially  reciprocates 
the  hope  that  the  cable  that  now  unites  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres  may  serve 
to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  peace  and  amity 
between  the  Government  of  England  and  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.” 

Her  Majesty  has  also  congratulated  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  on  the  completion 
of  the  telegraph. 

It  appears  that  “ the  ordinary  way  of  denoting 
success  in  telegraphic  communication,”  is  to 
signal  the  two  letters  “ 0.  K.”,  which,  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  three  R’s, — Reading, 
Riting,  andRitbmetic, — is  said  to  denote  ‘•'all  cor- 
■ rect.”  This  was  the  short  code  arranged  between 
Mr.  Canning,  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
Mr.  Glass,  at  Valentia. 

All  concerned  in  the  laying  of  the  cable  merit 
the  best  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  pluck,  care, 
and  assiduity  with  which  the  arduous  and 
extraordinary  work  has  been  done. 


IRELAND. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  consecrated  the  new  parish  church  of 
Howth.  This  edifice  is  near  to  the  railway 
station,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  church,  i 
now  almost  entirely  removed,  a part  of  the  tower 
only  being  incorporated  in  the  new  building.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  i 
with  a vestry  and  porch,  and  is  in  style  of  the  | 
Early  Decorated  period  of  English  Gothic,  with 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  French  details 
evident.  The  navo  arches  are  pointed,  and  con- 
structed in  red  and  yellow  brick,  springing  from 
polished  marble  columns,  with  well -carved 
capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  tower,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a spire  80  ft.  high  from  ground 
to  finial,  stands  at  the  north-west  angle,  and 
contains  the  stairs  leading  to  the  organ-gallery. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  and  is 
a deeply-recessed  Pointed  doorway,  the  capitals 
to  the  jamb,  shafts,  and  the  arch  mouldings 
being  elaborately  carved.  The  pulpit  is  in  Caen 
stone.  The  church  will  accommodate  450  per- 
sons ; the  total  cost  being  about  2,600Z.  The 
church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Doolin, 
builder,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  archi- 
tect. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
workmen’s  dwellings  movement  is  fairly  under- 
weivh ; and  already  some  substantial  blocks, 
well  designed  and  appointed,  and  built  of  sound 
honest  materials,  show  signs  of  the  vigour  with 
which  it  is  taken  up.  These  have  been  erected 
by  the  Industrial  Tenements’ Company  (Limited), 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  architect, 
Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan.  A block  is  in  course 
of  erection  in  Meath-street,  another  in  Bray, 
and  one  has  recently  been  erected  at  the  ship- 
building yard  of  Messrs.  Walpole,  Webb,  & 
Bewley. 


FROM  MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA. 

As  some  indication  of  the  value  of  property  in 
the  centre  of  the  Victorian  metropolis,  it  maybe 
stated  that  at  a recent  sale  by  Messrs.  Fraser 
& Co.  of  property  in  Collins-street,  the  land 
facing  Collins-street  averaged  from  195Z.  to  2001. 
per  foot,  whilst  that  fronting  Flinders-lane  was 
sold  privately  for  105Z.  a foot.  The  ssle  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  attracted  a very  large 
and  influential  attendance  and  a spirited  compe- 
tition. The  depths  of  the  allotments  fronting 
Collins-street  were  141  ft.,  and  of  those  fronting 
Flinders-lane  142^  ft. The  anticipated  com- 

mencement of  the  Coliban  Waterworks  is  giving 
an  impetus  to  Malmesbury,  several  new  build- 
ings being  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  cal- 
culated by  the  department  that  about  1,500  men 
will  be  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malmesbury  for  nearly  two  years,  bringing  a 
probable  increase  of  population  of  between* 
4,000  and  5,000  people.  Tenders  were  recentlyt 
opened  at  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works,  for  the  ' 
ccinstmction  of  a tunnel  with  tunnel  fronts,  and 
portion  of  a main  aqueduct  in  the  cutting  be-* 
tween  Malmsbnry  and  Taradale,  in  connexionj 
with  the  Government  water-supply  scheme.^ 
There  were  six  tenders,  the  lowest  and  acceptedf 
one  being  that  of  Messrs.  Moonie  & Robertson  forp 
1 10,6691.  11s.  I 
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THE  BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  conncil  it  was 
resolved,  after  considerable  discussion,  that, — 
"As  it  is  evident  the  city  will  have  to  expend  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money  in  the  adapliitiou  of  the  present 
Guildhall  and  the  erection  of  an  additional  court  on  the 
site  selected  hy  the  council  in  March  last,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  that  those  alterations  and  additions  should  he 
effected  on  the  best  and  most  approved  plans— Resolved, 
That  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  now  read  be 
confirmed  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase  of  the  house  and 

Jiremisea  belonging  to  the  feolleea  of  the  Christ  Church 
ands,  provided  the  same  can  be  obtained  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms;  and  that,  when  the  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property  shall  have  been  entered  into, 
the  finance  committee  be  directed  to  offer  such  premiums 
as  they  may  think  desirable  to  those  parties  who  have 
already  submitted  plans  for  competition  for  the  same,  or 
amended  plans  for  a second  competition.” 

It  was  tbouglit  that  only  one  design  should 
be  accepted  from  each  ;competitor.  Three  of 
the  architects  who  had  sent  in  designs  in  the 
previous  competitiou  had  presented  the  follow- 
ing memorial  to  the  town  council,  “ to  show 
cause  why  the  designs  selected  by  Mr.  Water- 
house  should  not  be  adopted  without  further 
investigation ; — 

1.  Because  the  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  those 
designs  for  their  supposed  adherence  to  a prescribed 
boundary,  and  for  their  professing  to  restore  and  utilize 
the  ancient  Norman  hall,  and  other  parts  of  ‘Colston's- 
House.' 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  reported  that  fhe  elevations  do 
not  represent  the  true  frontage  to  Small-street;  and  we 
affirm  that  the  plans  exhibit  a general  excess  in  the  whole 
■width  of  the  ground,  of  about  3 ft.  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions,  as  shown  on  the  site  plan  coloured 
red.  Also  that  the  plan  which  professes  to  incorporate 
the  ancient  buildings,  aucl  distinguishes  them  in  black  ink, 
is  not  true,  because  the  new  line  of  frontage  will  alter  the 
line  and  the  parallelism  of  the  old  waUs,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  rebuilt  upon  their  old  foundations. 

2.  Because  it  is  now  sought  to  include  the  property  of 
the  parish  of  Christ  Church  for  the  completion  of  the 
plan. 

3.  Because  the  authors  of  ten  out  of  the  thirteen  de- 
signs  sent  in  (the  remaining  three  being  by  one  firm) 
found  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a satisfac- 
tory plan,  to  include  some  property  of  the  corporation, 
or  some  of  the  property  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
and  because  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  restricted  from  adjudi- 
cating upon  any  of  such  plans,  either  for  premiums  or  for 
execution. 

Tour  memorialists,  therefore,  submit  that  Mr.  Water- 
house,  or,  if  he  refuse,  another  qualified  architect,  should 
report  to  you  tho  merits  of  every  plan  and  the  accuracy 
of  tho  estimates  for  each  design  sent  to  you  before  the 
execution  of  any  one  plan  is  determined  upon,  as  we  do 
not  believe  the  premiated  design  can  bo  carried  out  for 
the  sum  stated,” 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Hbliorfl-ftilL— At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  on  Saturday, 
the  28th  ult.,  a compensation  case  of  40, (V  OL,  The  Rev. 
H.  Blount  and  Others  c.  The  Corporation  of  Loudon, 
occupied  the  Recorder  and  a special  jury  the  whole  day, 
in  respect  of  freehold  property  on  Holborn-hill,  known  as 
The  Thaive's  Charity,  bequeathed  in  the  year  1348  hy  a 
Mr.  Thaive,  for  Church  purposes.  The  property  con- 
sisted of  the  house  rented  by  Mr.  Charles  Meeking,  tho 
linendraper,  on  Holborn-hill,  and  other  property,  for  the 
Holborn-valley  improvements,  and  the  question  was  the 
sum  to  he  awarded,  in  order  that  the  same  might  bo  in- 
vested in  other  property  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  and  until  sueb  investment  could  be  made  the 
same  was  to  he  invested  in  Consols.  The  present  income 
from  the  property  was  1,265L  a-year,  and  of  that  sum 
6001.  had  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  been  appropriated  to 
two  other  district  churches — Saffron-hill  and  Trinity. 
Surveyors  were  called  on  both  sides.  The  estimate  for  the 
trustees  was  from  38,0001.  to4O,0001,  Mr.Young.Mr.  Clarke 
(Farebrother,  Clark,  & Co.),  and  Mr.  Edwin  Fox  (Fox 
& Bousfield),  were  the  surveyors  to  the  claimants.  Tho 
lease  to  Mr.  Meeking  in  1864,  for  which  negotiations  had 
been  pending  before,  and  a short  term  surrendered,  was 
9001,  a-year,  and  the  present  value  was  put  at  1,6001. 
Another  house,  leased  at  1601.  at  tho  same  period,  was  put 
at  3001.  a.year.  On  the  part  of  the  Corporation  four  sur- 
veyors were  called — Mr.  George  Pownall,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Tigers,  and  Mr.  Tress.  Their  estimate  was  from  31,8091. 
to  32,6021.  On  account  of  the  large  claim  made,  the  cus- 
tomarv  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale 
exceeded  3,0001.  It  appeared  that  negotiations  to  treat 
had  been  pending,  and  a sum  of  35,0001.  was  agreed  upon, 
hut  the  matter  weut  off  on  the  ground  of  costs.  Mr. 
Pontifei,  the  solicitor,  was  for  the  claimants,  and  6001. 
was  asked  to  cover  costs,  and  the  City  was  determined  to 
submit  tho  whole  matter  to  a jury.  Mr.  Hawkins  com- 
plained of  the  course  pursued  on  the  other  side  on  the 
question  of  costs.  He  submi'ted  that  from  33,00^*1.  to 
33,0001.  was  the  full  value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Llovd 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trustees  of  tlie 
charity  had  been  treated  by  the  City.  They  only  wanted 
that  a clear  35,0001.  should  be  invested  in  Consols  until 
other  property  could  he  procured  for  investment,  and  did 
not  want  to  make  costs.  The  jury  had  heard  some  evi- 
dence as  to  investments.  Mr.  Clark  had  declared  that 
money  awarded  in  compensation  cases  could  not  be  closely 
Invested  in  land.  The  learned  Recorder,  in  placing  the 
case  before  the  jury,  said  the  question  was  wnat  was  the 
value  of  the  property.  They  had  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  surveyors  on  both  sides.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
they  were  biassed  in  their  opinions  by  The  side  they  repre- 
cented.  It  certainly  did  seem  strange  that  property  which 
■was  leased  in  1864  should  in  two  years  have  gone  up  from 
^1.  to  1,6001.,  and  in  another  instance  from  1501.  to  3001. 
The  joiy  retired,  and,  on  their  return,  assessed  the  com- 
pensation to  be  awarded  by  the  Corporation  at  36,0001. 

Midland  Ra\licay. — On  Monday,  at  the  Sheriff’s 
Court,  in  Red  Lion-square,  a compensation  claim,  brought 


by  Forbes  and  Others  against  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pauy,  was  under  consideration.  The  claim  was  for  some 
ten  acres  of  land  suitable  for  building  purposes,  situated 
near  Kilburn,  and  required  by  the  company;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  value  of  the  land,  compensation  was 
claimed  for  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  the  pro- 
perty in  the  vicinity.  The  sum  of  1,0001.  per  acre  was 
demanded  for  the  land,  and  the  total  compensation  was 
set  down  at  20,0001.  The  company  were  willing  to  pay 
about  half  that  amount.  Ultimately  the  jury  gave  the 
plaintiffs  13,4001.  compensation. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  niBeteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  subscribers  of  this  charity  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon  (20th  ult.),  at  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  when  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rigby 
(president  of  the  institution),  occupied  the  chair. 
The  business  before  the  meeting  was  to  receive 
the  report  for  the  past  year;  to  elect  the  presi- 
dent, auditors,  treasurer,  and  directors  lor  tho 
year  ensuing  ; and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  George 
Bird,  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  Mr.  T.  Cozens,  Mr.  B.  D. 
Dove,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr. 
Hutchons,  Mr.  Robert  Yeo,  Mr.  M,  Hall,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Simkin,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris  (the  secretary)  then  read  the 
report,  which  concluded  thus  : — 


The  purchased  amount  of  Stock  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols  during  the  past  year  is  4471.  Os.  5d. ; 3341. 14s.  6d. 
for  the  Relief  Fund,  and  1121.  Ss.  lid.  for  the  Building 
Fund  ; making  a total  of  11,1691.  IBs.  6d.  Stock,  divided  as 
follows  : — For  the  Relief  Fund,  8,4371. 128.  Id.,  and  for  the 
Building  Fund,  2,7321.  Cs.  4d. 

The  directors  earnestly  appeal  to  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  their  kind  friends  and  supporters,  and  would 
mention,  as  an  incentive  to  still  further  exertion  on  their 
part,  that  at  the  last  election  there  were  five  unsticcessful 
candidates,  besides  others  who  have  applied  since,  all  of 
whom  are  aged  and  necessitous,  and  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  next  elections  for  an  alleviation  of  their 
poverty  and  distress  by  being  placed  as  pensionera  upon 
the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  directors  take  this  opportunity  of  again  thanking 
Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  balUheld 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  in  January  last  (for  his 
energetic  kindness),  and  the  ball  stewards,  which  pro- 
duced a profit  of  811.  18s.,  and  donations  91.  9b.,  being  a 
total  of9U.  7s. 

They  have  also  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hannen  has  kindly  consented  to  become  tho 
president  of  the  institution  for  tho  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  waa  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bird, 
and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  balance-sheet, 
which  showed  that  from  June  to  June  the  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  amounted  to  2,3581.  Gs.Gd. ; 
and  that  after  all  expenses  were  defrayed 
5401.  4a.  6d.  remained  at  the  bankers. 

The  various  officers  were  then,  after  suitable 
expressions  for  past  services,  re-instated ; after 
which  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
concluded  the  proceedings. 


THE  PREVENTION  OP  ACCIDENTS. 

I HAVE  read  with  great  pleasure  your  remarks 
in  the  Builder  under  the  head  of  “ A Chapter  of 
Accidents.”  If  you  have  no  objection  I shall 
assist  you  to  supplement  the  painful  catalogue 
by  bringing  under  your  notice  one  or  two  addi- 
tional classes  of  accidents  which  I am  sure  yon 
will  at  once  regard  as  proventible.  I have  not, 
unfortunately,  retained  any  reference  to  my 
anthorities;  but  I am  convinced  they  will  be 
fresh  in  your  recollection. 

Not  long  ago,  within  a week  or  two,  I think, 
I read  somewhere  an  account  of  some  other  sort 
of  accidents  I shall  recall  to  your  recollection, 
which  exist  in  the  barbarous  exhibitions  of  men 
and  women  who  arc  hired  to  show  themselves 
with  wild  beasts.  In  particular  I read  some 
account  of  a leopard  making  a desperate  attack 
on  the  "lion  king,"  or  whatever  the  poor 
mountebank  was  called  who  is  hired  to  run  tho 
risk  of  his  life, — smashing  the  bones  of  his  fore- 
arm, and  nearly  tearing  the  entire  scalp  from 
his  head.  Do  yon  think  this  is  a form  of  ex- 
hibition that  should  be  tolerated  much  longer  ? 
For  one  thing,  I am  sure  that  the  effect  on  the 
gaping  clowns  who  patronise  such  shows  must 
be  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  And  pray  just 
remember,  sir,  for  a single  moment,  the  horrible 
fate  of  the  female  Blondin  at  Birmingham;  and 
you  will  at  once  agree  that  all  such  barbarous 
exhibitions  ought  to  be  made  illegal  if  not 
criminal. 

I also  read  the  other  day  an  account  of  a 


young  boy  who  was  attacked  by  a couple  of 
bloodhounds,  near  Chesterfield,  and  almost  torn 
to  death.  I am  no  sportsman,  and,  from  that 
cause  probably,  I felt  quite  indignant, — a feeling, 
I am  sure,  in  which  you  will  share, — when  I 
thought  of  this  shocking  occurrence.  What,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  are 
we  doing  with  bloodhounds  in  Derbyshire  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? Of  course, 
there  will  probably  lie  a very  good  case  of  civil 
action  against  the  proprietor  of  tho  dogs ; but 
what  of  that  ? The  boy  might  have  been  killed 
outright,  and,  as  it  is,  he  is  probably  severely 
maimed  and  disfigured. 

I was  particularly  well  pleased  to  observe 
your  reference  to  the  death  of  a boy  who  fell 
over  a cliff  in  Scotland  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  subject  of  juvenile  death  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  saddest  and  most  growing  evils  of  the  present 
day.  My  attention,  I confess,  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject  by  some  startling  revelations  in 
yonr  own  columns, — notably  with  regard  to  the 
poor  girls  who  work  at  artificial  flowers,  and 
such  poisoning  trades, — and  I have  at  length 
come  to  the  honest  conviction  that  it  impera- 
tively demands  a new  form  of  legislation  alto- 
gether. What  I mean  is  that  I should 
nob  regard  a juvenile  death  of  this  sorb 
as  an  accident,  but  as  a crime,  for  which  I 
should  hold  parents,  guardians,  employers,  and 
parish  authorities  responsible,  and  make  them 
liable  to  severe  penalties,  more  especially  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  guilty  of  cul- 
pable neglect.  It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that 
our  present  mode  of  poor-law  supervision  is 
totally  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  cruel  and 
culpable  maladministration  of  which  wo  have 
recently  bad  such  thorough  exposures.  But  I 
need  not  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  or  try  to 
enlighten  tho  editor  of  the  Builder  with  informa- 
tion derived  from  his  own  words.  My  only 
excuse  for  trespassing  on  your  space  at  all  is  the 
urgent  necessity  for  action  of  some  sort  that 
will  add  to  the  safety  of  human  life  in  cirenm- 
, stances  where  it  is  too  palpably  evident  that  the 
people  are  disqualified  for  the  duty  themselves. 

Alpha. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEPARTMENT  IN  INDIA. 

We  have  received  from  the  Assistant-Secre- 
taiy  to  the  Government  of  India  (P.W.  Depart- 
ment), a long  reply,  in  print,  to  a letter  in  our 
issue  of  the  2l8b  October,  1865.  It  is  dated  so 
long  ago  as  Janaary  9,  and  has  probably,  there- 
fore, been  published  elsewhere.  Under  these 
circumstances  wo  cannot  afford  space  for  tho 
whole  of  it,  but  give  the  principal  portions  : — 

“ Since  the  letter  in  qaestion  was  written  some  impor- 
tant changes  bare  been  made  in  the  pay  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  element.  The  former  and  present 
salaries  are  as  follows 


Per  Annum. 


Appoiutment, 

Former 

Pay. 

Present 

Pay. 

£3,000 

2,400 

2,100 

fl,080 

1,200 

(.1,630 

1,920 

All  these  appointments  aro  open  to  both  the  mOitaiy 
and  civil  members  of  the  department.  ‘C.  E.’  in  his 
letter  says  that  chief  engineerships  of  the  Ist  class  cannot 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  tho  prospects  of  a 
civilian,  at  they  are  invariably  held  by  military  men.  If 
' C.  E.'  hud  turned  to  the  classified  list  of  tho  ofliuers  of 
the  department,  he  would  at  once  have  seen  why  these 
appointments  have  hitherto  been  held  by  military  men, 
or  rather  by  Royal  Engineer  oIIicerB.  There  is  not  one 
civilian  in  the  whole  department  of  suificient  standing 
upon  whom  the  appointments  could  be  conferred.  Thus, 
the  Royal  Engineer  officers  permanently  holding  the  chief 
engineerships  of  Bengal,  the  North-western  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab,  are  all  of  more  than  two-and-twentj 
years’  standing  in  the  department.  Will  ‘ C.  E.’  pick  ont 
from  amongst  the  Ist  grade  of  Executive  Engineers  any- 
one of  greater  length  of  service,  or  of  service  anything 
like  as  long  ? If  he  cannot,  then  his  argument  about 
these  appointments  simply  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  even  supposing  that  these  appointments  will  always 
be  held  by  military  officers— an  idea  which  has  never 
been  entertained,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  by  any  one,— good 
, reason  can  be  found  for  such  an  arrangement.  At  present 
the  chief  engineers  are,  to  a certain  extent,  the  military 
advisers  of  the  local  governments,  and  under  their  super- 
vision military  works  projects  are  prepared.  The  Indian 
Public  Works  Department  deals  not  ouly  with  the  con- 
struction of  canals  and  roads  and  buildings,  but  also  with 
the  construction  of  all  the  military  works  and  defences 
throughout  the  country.  Strategetical  questions  con- 
stantly arise  which  can  only  be  be  discussed  and  deter- 
mined by  officers  trained  ior  the  purpose.  It  is  clear 
that  such  questions  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  by  a chief 
engineer  possessing  only  the  training  of  a civil  engineer, 
and  it  is  equally  dear  that  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
military  men.  . 

‘ C.  states  the  length  of  service  m the  executive 
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grades  of  the  department  to  be,  on  the  BTersge,  twenty 
years.  In  other  words,  a civilian  will  have  to  serve  that 
period  before  he  obtains  a superintending  engineership 
on  l,200i.  a year.  Is  this  statement  borne  out  by  the 
classified  list  ? On  referring  to  that  for  May,  1865,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  out  of  a total  of  thirty-one  superintending 
engineers,  five  are  civilians,  the  senior  of  whom  has  served 
for  fonrteeen  and  a half  years.  Of  the  1st  grade  ErecQ- 
tive  Engineers  (nert  to  superintending  engineers  in  de- 
partmental rani)  not  one  can  count  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, although  one  of  them  has  been  in  that  grade  for 
neatly  four  years. 

* C.  E.’  compares  the  pay  obtainable  after  five  or  six 
years'  service  with  the  pay  of  railway  engineers,  of  the 
army  stall',  of  the  medical  service,  and  the  civil  service, 
and  finds  it  exceedingly  small.  Ilailway  engineers,  he 
says,  begin  with  WOl.  or  5001.  a year,*  the  medical  and 
civil  services  with  about  the  same  sum,  and  a lieutenant 
in  the  army  draws  300Z.  a year.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  only  method  of  judgingof  the  smallness  or  other- 
wise  of  pay,  is  by  the  effect  such  a rate  of  pay  has  upon 
inducing  men  to  join  the  department.  That  the  pay  can- 
not  be  so  very  small  may  he  judged  by  ‘ C.  E.'s'  own 
statement.  He  says  that,  of  the  whole  department,  two- 
thirds  are  composed  of  the  civilian  element ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  pay  has  proved  sufficient  to  attract  about  220 
men.  Of  these,  a few  have  entered  in  the  higher  grades, 
but  the  number  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
statement.  In  one  sense  the  pay  on  entering  may  besmall.  ■ 
It  may  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  best  class  of  men 
for  the  department,  but  this  is  a point  to  be  determined, 
not  by  the  servant,  but  by  the  master. 

He  says  that  on  100/.  in  England  a man  can  live  as  well 
as  another  in  India  drawing  bOO/.  a year,  and  also  that 
1,(W/.  a year  will  go  no  farther  than  600/.  in  England.  Is 
this  the  case  ? I cannot  possibly  imagine  that  part  of 
England  in  which  100/.  a year  will  bring  as  much  as  300/. 
in  India.  Such  a statement  as  this  cannot  be  supported 
by  facts,  and  certainly  ruy  own  experience  (I  have  never 
lived  in  England  on  100/.  a year,  it  is  true)  wouldlead  me 
to  donbt  entirely  the  accuracy  of  it.  Assertions  such  as 
these,  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  tend  only  to  mislead.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  admitted  that,  generally  speaking,  Es.  100  in 
India  are  worth  less  than  10/.  inEngland. 

A little  farther  on,  and  ‘ C.  E.’  warns  young  men 
against  coming  to  Hidia  ‘for  less  than  Ks.  400  (480/.  a 
year),'  He  says  this  is  the  lowest  salary  opon  which  a 
gentleman  can  live  with  comfort,  and  ‘ will  not  admit  of 
many  laiuries.’  As  these  statements  are  qualified  to  deter 
young  men  from  commencing  life  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  India,  I must  give  them  unqualified  denial. 
After  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in  the  country,  I can 
s^eiy  state  that  one-half  of  the  amount  named  is  suffi. 
cientfor  any  youngster  commencing  life  in  the  depart- 
ment (not  gifted  with  extravagant  notions)  to  commence 
his  Indian  career  upon.  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  have 
more,  undoubtedly;  out,  as  I have  shown  before,  it  is  the 
pay  upon  which  all  officers  of  the  army  commence  their 
career,  and  upon  which  they  very  often  have  to  live  for 
many  years.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  ‘ C.  E.’  means 
that  such  a sum  is  necessary  to  procure  such  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  hardly  any  man  in  India  out  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice can  hope  to  commence  life  upon. 

‘ C.  E.'  states  that  ‘ one  very  grave  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  civil  members  of  the  department  is  the 
ineqnalily  between  their  pay  and  that  of  the  military 
members.'  This  so-called  ioequalitv  has  doubtless  caused 
much  dissatisfaction,  but  simply  from  the  fact  of  those 
dissatisfied  never  having  carefully  examined  the  rates  of 
pay  drawn  by  civil  and  military  officers. 

A military  officer  employed  in  the  department  draws 
pay  for  performing  two  different  kinds  of  service.  First, 
he  is  paid  by  the  htate  for  being  a military  servant  of  that 
State,  and  liable  to  be  called  npon  at  any  moment  to  per- 
form milita^  duties.  Secondly,  he  is  paid  by  the  State 
for  performing  duties  in  the  Public  Works  Department, 
during  the  time  his  services  may  not  be  required  for 
military  purposes.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  both  a 
military  and  civil  servant  of  the  State. 

Now,  whether  he  be  employed  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  or  not,  he  must  bo  paid  by  Government  in 
his  mUitary  capacity.  But  as  there  is  not  military  em- 
ployment for  all  military  officers  in  time  of  peace,  the 
Govemment  offer  those  who  are  willing  employment  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  for  which  they  receive 
what  is  technically  called  ‘stutTpay.’  This  ‘ staff  pay,’ 
specifically  given  for  performing  departmental  duties,  is 
tnuch  leit  than  that  paid  to  civil  engineers  for  performing 
exactly  similar  duties. 

The  following  table,  based  on  ‘C.  E.’s’  classification, 
shows  the  rates  of  pay  drawn  under  the  new  rules  by 
military  and  civil  officers  in  the  department 


Military  Rank  aod  Rank 
m Che  DeparCmeac, 

Pay  Drawn 
by  Military 

Officers.  £js 

Monthly 

Pay 

Drawn  * 
by 

Civil  En- 
gineers. 

.oLmiBiy 

AUow- 

Staff! 

Pay. 

Aatt.Engr.,  3rd  grade 
(Lieut.) 

» 2nd  „ 

„ 1st  „ 

„ „ (Capt.) 

Exe.  Eugr.4tb  grade  „ 

„ 3rd  „ 

„ 2ud  (Major) 

„ let  ,, 

Supdg.  Engineers  of  all 
grades  (Lieut.-Col.) 
■Chf.  Engr.  3rd  class  „ 

>1  2nd  „ 

„ l8t  (Col.) 

£ .. 

26  12 

26  12 

26  12 

43  8 
•13  8 

43  8 

76  18 

75  18 

100  4| 

100  4 
100  4 
250  0 

£ a.i  £ 8. 
15  0,  41  12 
20  0 46  12 
25  O'  61  12 
20  12  64  0 
30  Ol  73  6 
40  0 83  8 
62  6:123  4 
60  0 136  18 
59  2.169  6 
to  to 

80  0!i80  4 
100  0;200  4 
120  0:220  4 
...  250  0 

£ s. 

20  0 

30  0 

40  0 

40  0 

60  0 

60  0 

75  0 

90  0 

100  0 
to 

160  0 

175  0 

200  0 

250  0 

The  military  pay  and  allowances  here  set  down  are  those 
drawn  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineera,  Officers  of  the 
other  arms  draw  very  nearly  the  same  sums. 

If  we  compare  the  ‘ staff  pay ' or  the  pay  drawn  for 
performing  departmental  duties  with  the  pay  drawn  by 
civil  engineera  lor  performing  precisely  similar  duties,  we 
shall  see  that,  in  every  instance,  the  excess  of  depart- 
mental pay  is  on  the  aide  of  the  latter.  The  fact  is, 
military  uffioere  enter  the  department  with  the  view  of 
supplementing  their  army  pay,  whilst  civilians  enter  it  to 
gam  a livelihood.  If  the  foregoing  uplanation  commends 

* ' C.  E.’  is  not  quite  accurate  here.  On  some  lines  of 
railway  360/.  is  the  amount  of  the  yearly  pay  on  en- 
trance.—W.  B.  M. 

THE  BUILDER. 


itself  to  the  readers  of  this,  then  it  follows  that  ' C.  E.’s  ’ 
remark,  ‘ Military  men  receive  departmental  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  of  their  army  rank,  thus  they  are  always 
paid  more  than, — sometimes  twice  as  much  as,— civilians 
holding  the  same  appointments  and  doing  the  same 
duties,'  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  In  short,  ' G.E.’s’ 
mistake  is  simply  this — ha  imagines  military  officers  re- 
ceive their  military  pay  and  allowances  for  performing 
non-military  duties. 

A few  paragraphs  further  on,  and,  ‘ C.  E.’  thus  writes : — 
‘ Recommendation  rolls  are  submitted  every  half-year  by 
the  superintending  engineers  to  the  local  governments, 
and  the  senior  officer  (i.e.,  military  or  civil)  recommended 
is  usually  promoted,  unless  there  is  something  against 
him.  The  promotionn  are  generally  fair,  ^c.  i(c.'  The 
italics  are  mine.  If  the  promotions  are  generally  fair, 
how  is  it  that  the  promotion  of  military  men  is  faster 
than  that  of  civilians?  Surely  there  is  a contradiction 
here. 

But  at  the  same  time  I willingly  allow,  asbefare,  ‘ C.  E.’ 
to  be  right  to  a certain  exrent.  The  military  officers 
serving  in  the  senior  grades  have,  many  of  them,  entered 
the  department  at  a time  when  the  civil  element  was  not 
distinctly  recognized  by  the  Governments.  Before  the 
department  was  placed  in  its  present  organized  footing, 
its  employe!  consisted  almost  entirely  of  military  officers. 
The  number  of  civilians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  military  men,  and  they  entered  the  department  with 
very  ^certain  prospects  before  them.  Since  the  re- 
organization of  the  department,  inequalities  in  promotion 
have  been  constantly  diminishing.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
at  the  present  time,  of  two  men  entering  the  department 
in  the  same  grade,  one  civil  and  the  other  military,  their 
chances  of  promotion  would  be  equal,  their  conduct  and 
professional  knowledge  being  also  equal. 

Objection  is  taken  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
'bringing  in  "outsiders  ” — railway  engineers  and  others— 
as  executive  engineers  of  any  gra^e,  and  as  assistants  of 
the  first  grade.’  Appointments  so  made  are  exceedingly 
few  in  number,  and  are,  as  a rule,  made  on  some  special 
ground.  Thus,  it  sometimes  happens  that  engineers  pos- 
sessing experience  of  the  conatrv,  or  in  some  special 
branch  of  their  profession,  apply  for  appointments  in  the 
Govemment  service.  If  their  testimonials  are  good,  and 
if  it  should  appear  that  men  are  wanted,  the  Government 
is  generally  prepared  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  such 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I would  venture  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  present  position  and  constitution  of  the 
department.  There  can  bo  no  question  but  that  the 
position  ot  civilians  in  it  has  been  enormously  improved 
within  the  lust  ten  years.  With  the  growth  ol  the  empire 
at  large,  came  the  necessity  for  public  works  on  an  in- 
creased scale.  The  army  was  unable  to  supply  the 
increased  demand  that  then  arose  for  effective  constructive 
skill  and  supervision.  Gradually,  a few  non-military  men 
found  their  way  into  the  department  on  production  of 
satisfactory  certificates.  But  their  position  was  not  clearly 
defined,  either  with  regard  to  the  department  or  with 
regard  to  the  military  officers  employed  therein.  But  as 
new  works  increased  in  number  and  extent,  the  necessity 
for  placing  the  establishment  of  the  department  on  a 
proper  footing  was  at  last  distinctly  recognized.  This  was 
done  in  1356,  and  in  that  year  it  was  laid  down  that  aU 
appointments  in  the  department  were  open  to  all  the 
members  of  the  enmneer  establishment.  From  that  year 
to  this,  the  principe  has  been  fairly  and  honestly  adhered 
to,  and  in  proof  of  this,  I need  only  to  refer  to  earlier 
portions  of  this  letter. 

The  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  civil  members 
of  the  depwtment  has,  in  consequence,  been  so  great  that 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  position  of 
to-day,  and  the  position  of  some  teu  or  twelve  years  back. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  the  slightest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Govemoient  to  unduly  favour  one  class  of 
its  employe!  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that,  provided  a civilian  shows  himself  to  be 
well  informed  in  the  duties  of  bis  profession,  to  be  active 
and  honest,  he  will  succeed  in  the  department,  as  well  as 
his  military  confrere!. 

Calcutta.  W.  B.  llicaONE," 


THE  “SOKCEEY-HALL”  THEORY. 

IS  IT  A FACT  ? 

Sib, — I perceive  by  yonr  article  at  p.  522,  &c. 
supra,  that  Mr.  Dove  now  asserts  the  " sorcery- 
hall  ” notion  as  applied  to  onr  rock  bnilt  cham- 
hers  to  be  a/act  not  a theory.  How  does  he  seek 
to  prove  this  ? By  citing  Professor  Rafn’s 
reading  of  the  most  uncertain  and  disputed  of 
the  Maeshowe  Runes.  Now,  laying  at  one  side 
the  pregnant  fact  that  such  able  Runic  scholars 
as  Professor  Stephens,  Professor  Munch,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Principal  Barclay,  Dr.  Charlton,  and 
Dr.  Wilson,  all  ignore  the  “sorcery-hall”  trans- 
lation, as  may  bo  seen  in  their  readings  of  this 
inscription  given  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,”  vol.  v. 
pp.  265-278 — and  granting  that  Professor  Eafn’s 
unsupported  interpretation  is  correct — I would 
simply  direct  your  attention  to  the  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  these  Runes  are  confessedly 
much  more  modem  than  the  chamber  on  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  cut.  Nay,  that  it  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  Professor  Munch  (one  of 
the  greatest  of  Runic  scholars)  that  “ Runes  of 
this  kind  are  never  older  than  1,100  at  the 
earliest”  (Id.  p.  278).  Hence  the  “sorcery- 
hall  ” theory  can  in  no  case  be  traced  back  to 
the  builders  of  the  chamber  in  the  far  past,  and 
rests  solely  its  very  moderate,  even  if  genuine, 
antiquity  of  766  years,  on  the  unsupported 
reading  ofEafn,  opposed  by  a host  of  abler  men, 
who  simply  render  the  same  Runes,  “tumulus,” 
or  "howe.”  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Dove  gene- 
ralises from  this  single  doubtful  instance,  and 
applies  the  “sorcery-hall”  theory  to  all  other 
structures  of  a similar  nature,  I think  I am  quite 
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warranted  in  terming  that  theory  baseless;  and  I 
adhere  to  that  term,  being  quite  content  to  leave 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  judgments  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  having  no  pet  theory  to  support, 
merely  try  to  guess  after  any  truth  which  these 
primmval  structures  may  dimly  indicate. 

As  to  Governor  Pownall’s  New  Grange 
“ inscription,”  I do  not  see  how  the  case  can  be 
altered  by  taking  his  word  that  it  is  PhccniciaTW 
I gave  him  the  benefit  of  a supposition  that  he 
looked  on  it  as  “ an  Ogham,”  because  I was 
aware  that  it  looked  like  an  Ogham,  and  because 
I knew  that  the  school  of  antiquaries  to  which 
he  belonged  considered  the  Ogham  character  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  introduced  probably  by  their  Dei  ex  Machind 
the  Phcenicians.  Anyhow,  if  it  be  an  inscription, 
it  ]ias  never  heen  read;  neither  have  the  cognate 
“scribings”  discovered  by  Mr.  Conwell.  lam 
justified,  therefore,  in  upholding  my  former 
assertion  that  our  Irish  Pyramids  belong  to  the 
“ speechless  past,” — as  yet,  at  least. 

I am  not  surprised  by  the  irascible  tone  of 
Mr.  Dove’s  rejoinder.  I have  always  found  that 
theory  builders  are  much  more  impatient  of 
contradiction  than  the  humble-minded  “ hod 
men  ” of  facts,  one  of  whom  I am  quite  willing, 
nay  proud,  to  be  counted. 

Kilkenny.  J.vmes  Gkaves. 


We  have  shown  this  letter  to  Mr.  Dove  and 
append  his  reply  : — 

What  Mr.  Graves  indicated  in  his  note  was, 
that  I had  given  the  name  of  sorcery-hall  to 
the  chambered  barrows,  whereas  he  now  admits 
that  he  knew  it  to  be  a fact  that  this  name  is  a 
translation — whether  right  or  wrong,  is  not  here 
the  question — read  by  Professor  Rafu,  from  a 
Rune,  in  which,  the  Professor  believed,  the  barrow 
referred  to  was  called  a sorcery-hall.  As  to  the 
truth  or  error  involved  in  Professor  Rafn’s  trans- 
lation, I do  not  mean  to  enter  on  any  discussion 
with  Mr.  Graves ; all  I shall  now  say  is,  that  I 
think  it  is  probably  correct  that  the  chambered 
barrows  were  sorcery  chambers  ; and  that  so  far 
from  being  baseless,  the  probability  of  this  idea 
can  be  strongly  corroborated, apart  altogether  from 
the  fact  of  Professor  Rafn  having  so  translated 
the  Rune  in  Maeshowe.  It  is  not  from  the 
name  of  sorcery-hall  that  I have  generalized; 
but  because  I have  generalized  that  I have 
adopted  Professor  Rafn’s  translation ; and  Mr. 
Graves  is  not  warranted,  either  on  this  ground  i 
or  on  any  other,  in  turning  my  ideas  upside 
down,  and  then  declaring  that  he  is  warranted  i 
in  terming  them  baseless,  merely  that  he  may 
put  them  out  of  the  way  of  his  own  “pet 
theory  ” of  solely  sepulchral  uses. 

The  reasons  given  for  knowingly  and  delibe- 
rately misstating  what  Governor  Pownall  said,  I 
cannot  at  all  appreciate.  Mr.  Graves  might 
have  even  now  admitted  that  it  was  an  inad- 
vertent mistake,  if  it  were  so ; but  to  endeavour 
to  justify  and  defend  such  a misstatement  is 
most  decidedly  both  reckless  and  wrong. 


PROPOSED  DECORATION 
OF  ST.  PANGEAS  NEW  CHURCH. 

Sia, — Having  failed  in  prevailing  upon  the 
trustees  of  St.  Faucras  Church  to  review  a 
recent  decision,  I write  to  you  as  the  last 
resource,  hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  insti- 
tute some  inquiry  into  the  matter  before  it  has 
gone  too  far.  The  facts  are  as  follows : — The 
trustees  of  St.  Pancraa  Church  decided  upon 
spending  some  6001.  for  painting  the  church, 
and  advantage  was  sought  to  be  taken  of  the  I 
opportunity  of  appropriately  decorating  it,  i.  e.,  i 
as  a building  of  Greek  architecture.  ; 

A sub-committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  I 
Ghinn  is  treasurer.  Before  this  was  done,  how-  j 
ever,  one  of  our  trustees  placed  upon  the  table  t 
(uninmted)  a design  of  his  own,  and  the  com-  l 
mittee  began  its  labours  with  only  one  design  to  | 
sit  in  judgment  upon.  . 

Upon  my  application  they  were  induced  to  I 
invite  four  others  to  send  in  designs  and  esti-  I 
mates,  and  amongst  them  (at  my  request)  was 
the  firm  of  Jackson  & Graham,  because  I knew 
their  designs  would  have  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  authority.  When  this  sub- 
committee met,  they  decided  upon  the  lowest 
estimate  without  seeing  any  design  at  all. 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham  attended  with  their 
designs  and  estimate  (prepared  at  some  con- 
siderable expense),  but  were  not  even  asked  to 
open  them.  This  aub-committee  have  since  i 
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signed  the  contract,  and  we  do  not  know  to  this 
date  what  our  church  may  be  like  when  it 
is  done. 

Sly  interest  'in  this  matter  is,  that  such  a 
chni^  should  not  fall  into  incompetent  hands. 
I suppose  there  is  no  authority  in  this  or  any 
other  country  for  the  decorating  in  colour  of  a 
Greek  temple,  and  if  there  is  it  requires  a man 
of  some  authority  on  the  subject  to  do  it  as  it 
should  be.  As  I consider  our  church  entitled, 
from  its  architecture,  to  much  consideration 
from  those  who  reverence  Greek  ai-t,  I am  most 
anzious  that  it  be  not  made  one  of  the  blunders  of 
the  day.  Well  done,  it  might  be  made  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  metropolis,  and  badly  done,  a 
standing  eyesore.  I hope  you  will  step  in  to  our 
rescue.  G.  M.  Hicks. 


THE  DEAINAGE  OF  POETSMOETH. 

Bill,  — In  the  leader  lately  given  in  the 
Builder  upon  Portsmouth  you  state,  incidentally, 
that  “ at  Southsea  a new  main  sewer  is  in  course 
of  construction,  which  is  to  discharge  into  the 
sea!  Let  us  hope. that  before  it  is  hnished  the 
authorities  may  get  more  light,  and  find  them- 
eelves  able  to  apply  the  sewage  more  nsefully.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the  *'  main 
sewer  ” thus  casually  referred  to,  forms  a portion 
of  one  of  the  largest  systems  of  sewerage  out  of 
London,  the  construction  of  which  is  costing 
this  borough  100,0001.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
an  ontfall  into  the  sea;  but,  with  the  best  system 
of  utilisation,  a population  of  100,000  covering 
so  large  an  area  would,  to  say  the  least,  find  it 
very  inconvenient  at  times,  particularly  after 
storms,  to  be  without  such  outfall. 

The  “ authorities  ” of  this  borough  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage,  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  possess  all  the  little  “ light  ” 
which  other  “ authorities,”  scientific,  parlia- 
mentary, or  municipal,  have  been  able  to  throw 
upon  this  vexed  and  debateable  subject.  Our 
outfall  has  been  fixed  with  a view  to  the  ultimate 
utilisation  of  the  sewage;  but,  as  we  pollute  no 
nver,  and  discharge  our  sewage  “ outward 
hound  ” into  a rapid  current,  on  the  top  of  high 
water,  at  a point  some  four  miles  east  of  Ports- 
mouth, we  can  afford  to  wait  for  more  “ light,” 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  other  places  whose 
necessities  are  more  urgent  than  our  own. 

You  have  done  Southsea  justice  in  the  glowing 
description  yon  have  given  of  the  scene  from  its 
beach.  It  should  also  be  known  that  this  attrac- 
tive watering-place,  naturally  so  healthy,  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  “ authorities " 
who  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate  and  apply 
the  latest  teachings  of  sanitary  and  engineering 
science  to  increase  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
the  borough.  Lewis  Akgell, 

Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of 
Portsmouth. 


» BUEVETOES.” 

A Good  deal  has  been  written  lately  ahont  the 
payment  of  surveyors  in  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisements which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  for  town  and  road  surveyors.  The  very 
term  surveyor,  us  used,  is  an  anomaly;  it  means 
anything,  or  nothing.  I do  hot  think  surveyors 
proper  are  usually  badly  remunerated ; there 
may  be  isolated  cases,  but  it  is  not  a general 
system. 

Town  surveyors  are  often  architects  in  good 
practice ; in  these  cases  they  are  not  dependent 
on  the  salaries  that  are  paid.  Sometimes,  as  in 
sea-coast  towns  and  fen  districts,  the  surveyors 
are  local  civil  engineers,  as  better  fitted  to  carry 
out  certain  works  in  such  places. 

In  cases  of  very  large  towns,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Ac.,  the  town  or 
city  surveyor  has  as  much  work  as  he  and  a 
competent  staff  of  assistants  can  well  get 
through ; in  such  cases,  private  practice  is 
usaaily  proscribed,  and  this  circumstance  is 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  his  remuneration. 
Surveyors  under  the  Local  Management  Act  are 
generally  fairly  if  not  handsomely  paid,  and  they 
have  many  opportunities  for  private  work,  and 
use  them  too. 

I have,  BO  far,  spoken  of  competent  surveyors, 
well. educated  gentlemen,  who  have  been  pro- 
perly articled  to  the  profession  ; but  there  is  a 
swarm  of  another  class,  who  are  the  grumblers  ; 
tmeducated  men  who  assume  the  title  of  sur- 
veyor without  any  proper  qualification ; men 


who  themselves  know  their  proper  employment 
would  be  in  the  carpenter’s  shop,  or  as  foremen 
and  overlookers. 

I perused  a letter  quite  recently  in  a journal, 
from  a man  who  signs  himself  a ” Foreman  of 
Excavators”  (and  one  who  evidently  does  not 
undervalue  his  acquirements).  He  complains  of 
the  small  amount  of  salary  that  was  offered  for 
a surveyor  in  a country  town  where  he  was  em- 
ployed, evidently  piqued  because  he  could  not 
accept,  and  so  add  to  his  dignity  by  appending 
the  assumed  title  of  surveyor  to  his  name.  He 
submitted  to  become  foreman  of  excavators,  be- 
cause he  was  better  paid  than  by  taking  the 
appointment  if  he  could  have  had  it. 

Such  men  rail  at  the  lowness  of  salaries 
offered  by  local  Boards  for  small  towns,  but  why 
should  more  be  offered  when  such  men  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  when  numbers  are 
ready  to  catch  at  the  smallest  bait  ? If  others, 
however,  of  hia  class  would  act  with  the  same 
wise  discretion  that  he  has  done,  and  be  content 
to  remain  foremen  of  excavators,  we  should  find  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  Boards  of  Health  would 
offer  better  salaries,  and  so  induce  young  but 
properly  qualified  men  to  seek  situations  under 
them, — men  who  never  think  of  answering  such 
advertisements  as  “Foreman  of  Excavators” 
complains  about.  A progressive  improvement 
would  take  place,  and  many  comfortable,  if  not 
very  lucrative  appointments  given  to  those  who 
have  the  best  right  to  expect  them. 

He  says  the  “ bone  and  muscle  ” of  the  country 
is  emigrating  to  America  from  such  causes  as  he 
relates.  Certainly  I believe  that  if  a few 
cargoes  of  the  “ bone  and  mnscle  ” comprised  in 
“sham  surveyors”  would  emigrate,  it  would 
bo  a decided  advantage  to  the  real  ones  left 
behind.  Aiecto. 


PARK  LANE. 

Changes  effected  within  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  general  system  of  intercommunication  by 
railways,  as  well  as  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
outlying  W.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.  quarters,  have 
poured  a traffic  into  this  tiny  thoroughfare  for 
which  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  which  continues 
daily  to  increase  ; not  on  account  of  its  aptitude, 
but  solely  because  it  is  the  nearest  route  from 
N.W.  to  S.W.,  and  the  direct  line  between  the 
Great  Western  and  Victoria  Stations,  and  also 
between  Oxford-street  and  Piccadilly. 

Private  vehicles  and  equestrians,  as  well  as  the 
walking  public,  provided  they  carry  nothing 
beyond  an  umbrella  or  cane,  may  go  through  the 
Park,  by  daylight ; but  the  torrent  of  omnibuses, 
cabs,  vans,  and  wains  daily  increases,  until  at 
lost  the  issue  of  the  Lane  into  Piccadilly  has 
become  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  of  London 
crossings. 

At  the  point  of  issue  into  Piccadilly,  on  this 
ever-crowded  pavement,  the  total  width  of  the 
Lane  is,  as  we  before  described  in  the  BailcZer,  but 
31  ft.,  with  a carriage-way  between  the  curbs  of 
only  20  ft. ! Some  years  back  we  pointed  out, 
that  this  end  of  Park-lane  crooked  ofi'  eastward 
about  300  ft.  from  the  right  line,  which  would 
strike  out  straight  through  Hamilton-place ; and 
thus,  without  interference  with  numerous  inha- 
bited and  valuable  houses,  would  afford  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  the  greatest  amount  of  public 
advantage  ; but  it  seems  that  five  or  six  aristo- 
cratic residents  of  this  fashionable  park  angle 
could  not  brook  the  vulgar  cavalcade  of ’buses, 
and  so  some  200,0001.  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
public  purse  to  buy  out  a royal  duke,  together 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  tenements  of  minor 
importance,  in  order  to  form  a less  direct  route, 
at  the  cost  of  a larger  violation  of  private  rights. 

The  length  of  Park-lane  is  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  which,  bounding  tho 
Park,  ought  to  form  a noble  causeway,  with  a ' 
wide  pathway  on  the  Park  side;  and  the  line  of 
young  trees  which  now  stands  9 ft.  within  the  , 
fence  should  be  preserved,  as  in  Piccadilly  and 
in  all  the  Parisian  Boulevarts.  If  enlarged  by  a 
strip  of  only  12  ft.  from  the  Park  border,  the 
addition  would  ennoble  the  Lane;  and,  as  in 
St.  James’s  Park,  the  widening  of  the  roadway 
would  give  apparent  extent  to  the  Park  incloaure 
also  : a^reference  to,  and  inspection  of,  any  of  the 
borders  and  adjacent  roads  which  have  been  so 
treated,  will  verify  this  otherwise  apparently 
inconsistent  problem. 

There  are  portions,  as  between  Brook-street 
and  Grosvenor-street,  and  opposite  to  Dorchester 
House,  where  the  lane  is  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  wider; 
but  it  has  only  a width  of  27  ft.,  between  the 
curbs,  in  the  whole  length  from  the  Oxford-street 


end  to  Brook-street,  the  Grosvenor  gate  and 
lodge  standing  a little  inward  and  withdrawn 
from  the  line  of  rail;  therefore,  without  dis- 
turbing the  gate  or  lodge,  the  fence  might  be 
graduated  inwards  from  that  point,  and  continued 
to  Oxford-street,  giving  out  the  strip  of  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.,  with  the  forest  trees,  to  the  road,  and  the 
flower-borders,  so  beautiful  before  the  late  dis- 
turbance, need  be  in  no  degree  interfered  with. 

The  late  untoward  commotion  having  de- 
molished the  rails,  makes  it  essential  now  to 
erect  some  new  fence,  perhaps  more  permanent 
than  the  last.  Our  late  Chief  Commissioner 
embellished  the  parks  and  distinguished  himself. 
Could  it  have  been  that  popular  gratitude,  and 
the  humanising  influence  of  flowers,  saved  from 
spoliation  that  gorgeous  and  incomparable 
display  of  bloom  which  still  adorns  the  space 
between  Grosvenor  - gate  and  Stanhope  - gate  ? 
along  this  whole  line,  too,  the  railing  was 
prostrated,  but  not  a single  leaf,  nor  bud,  nor 
petal  was  disturbed.  Moat  certain  it  is  that  people 
of  all  classes  habitually  crowded  the  parterres  f 
they  admired,  they  enjoyed  the  floral  repast  so 
bountifully  provided  for  them,  and  guarded  theta 
as  their  own. 

In  whatever  way  the  grand  conduit  of  Park- 
lane  is  to  be  improved,  no  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  making  it  wide,  splendid,  and  suitable  te- 
the  importance  of  the  position,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  community.  Quondam* 


ASPHALTE. 

Sir, — Noticing  that  a great  many  building® 
are  being  erected  upon  wet  swampy  land,  I 
would,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal,  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  archi- 
tects and  builders  to  the  advisability  of  having 
the  foundations  and  ground-flooring  laid  with 
good  aaphalte,  from  1 in.  to  in.  thick,  and 
also  to  have  the  outside  walls  coated  with  the 
same  composition  from  the  foundations  to  a 
little  over  the  level  of  the  ground.  I need  hardly 
refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that  damp  houses 
are  very  prejudicial  to  health. 

By  the  process  I have  named,  damp  would  he 
effectually  prevented,  and  much  after-trouble, 
annoyance,  and  expense  saved,  as  water  cannot 
penetrate  through  asphalte  when,  properly  laid, 
and  by  this  means  the  property  would  be  ren- 
dered more  valuable  both  in  a monetary  and 
sanitary  point  of  view.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly the  caiae  with  public-houses,  where  dry 
cellars  for  the  storage  of  beer,  &c.,  are  so  much 
needed.  E.  J. 


NAIL-MAKING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  R.  C.  RoniNSON  has  patented  a nail-making 
machine  on  a new  principle.  He  claims  that 
besides  making  nails  with  good  points  and  beads, 
it  turns  them  out  much  more  quickly  than  the 
machines  hitherto  used,  these  latter  producing 
of  li-inch  nails  180  per  minute,  while  the  new 
machine  makes  with  ease  380  in  the  same  time. 
The  old  machines  are  fed  by  hand,  requiring  a 
person  to  each  machine,  but  this  is  self-feeding, 
and  one  person  can  easily  tend  two  machines. 
The  old  machines  ai-e  fed  with  a strip  of  the  same 
width  as  the  length  of  the  nails  to  be  cut  from 
it ; thus  li-inch  nails  require  strips  of  li-inch 
wide  to  be  fed  by  hand  into  the  machine ; but 
the  new  machine,  for  the  same  length  of  nails, 
feeds  itself  with  a atrip  6 inches  wide,  detaching 
four  nails  from  the  strip  at  each  cut. 

There  is  no  reason  why  strips  of  12  inches  wide, 
or  more,  should  not  be  cut  up  into  nails  in  a 
machine  of  proportionate  strength,  and  so  save 
a deal  of  labour  in  cutting  or  preparing  strips. 
The  nails  now  used  require  annealing  after  they 
are  made,  but  those  produced  in  this  machine 
are  not  hardened  in  the  process  of  cutting,  and 
so  do  not  require  any  annealing. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Norwich.  — St.  Giles’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  style  chosen  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson, 
the  architect,  for  the  new  chancel,  is  the  Late 
Decorated  Gothic,  such  as  prevailed  during  the 
time  of  the  three  Edwards,  the  unity  of  the 
entire  building  being  thus  secured.  The  east 
window  is  of  four  lights.  The  three  bays  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  three- 
light  windows  in  keeping  with  the  large  east 
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window.  The  north  Bide  of  the  chancel  is  ap- 
propriated to  a vestry,  with  an  entry  from  the 
exterior,  and  an  organ-chamber  which  opens  by 
arches  into  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle.  The 
windows  in  the  south  aisle  have  been  all  re- 
moved, and  new  lights  inserted,  corresponding 
in  style  and  design  with  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  west  arch,  which  was  filled  with  the 
organ  and  a heavy  gallery  for  school  children,  is 
now  seen  to  advantage,  while  the  whole  west 
door  has  been  replaced  by  one  in  carved  oak,  and 
the  west  window  has  been  restored,  stone  tracery 
and  ranllions  taking  the  place  of  the  old  wood- 
work. The  mnllions  and  tracery  of  all  the 
windows  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  south,  have  been  cleaned,  and, 
together  with  the  new  windows,  all  have  been 
glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  tower 
has  been  restored  and  strengthened  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buttresses.  The  buttresses  to  the 
aisles  have  also  been  restored.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  have  been  restored  and  newly 
covered  with  lead,  while  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
has  been  covered  in  like  manner.  Internally 
the  church  has  been  improved.  The  walla  have 
been  refaced,  the  stonework  cleaned,  open  oak 
benches  with  traceried  ends  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  lofty  churchwarden  pews,  a 
traceried  and  carved  oak  pulpit,  and  a reading, 
desk  to  correspond,  have  replaced  the  massive 
erection  of  the  old  time,  and  the  chancel  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  work  has  been 
done,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  by 
Messrs.  Atkins  & Dawes,  and  Mr.  Lacey,  the 
expense  being  over  3,000i.,  of  which  sum  the 
incumbent  has  given  l.OOOZ. 

Cal&ivell. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Caldwell,  which 
is  likewise  used  by  the  adjoining  hamlet  of 
Wykeham,  has  been  re-opened  after  undergoing 
a restoration.  The  nave  roof  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  pitch,  and  the  chancel  has  been  re- 
roofed. The  fittings  were  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  there  was  no  division  wall  between 
nave  and  chancel,  which  gave  the  junction  of  the 
roofs  a very  ugly  appearance : new  piers  and 
arch  now  form  the  division.  The  benches  are 
of  deal  varnished.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  with  a 
stone  base.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  stone, 
and  the  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles 
from  Whitstone’s  manufactory  at  Coalville.  The 
east  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
from  Mr.  Wailea’s,  of  Newcastle.  The  south 
porch  has  been  restored,  and  new  windows  have 
been  inserted  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
church.  The  bell  framing  has  been  repaired  and 
anew  belfry  floor  has  been  put  in.  The  chancel 
has  been  restored  by  the  Duke  of  Kutland,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Weaver  & Wentnall,  of  Melton 
and  Goadly,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Leicester, 
architect. 

Bicester. — Chesterton  Church,  which  has  been 
undergoing  a repair  during  the  past  twelve- 
month, has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship. 
The  restoration  has  cost  about  1,0001.  The 
benches  are  of  oak,  and  were  made  by  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Finmere.  The  carpenter’s  work  to 
the  building  was  done  by  Mr.  John  Renn,  of 
Chesterton  village,  and  the  stonework  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Bates,  of  Kidlington.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Penrose. 

Tydd  St.  Giles. — The  chapel  of  ease  at  Foul 
Anchor  hamlet,  on  the  Nene,  between  Sutton 
Bridge  and  Wisbech,  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Girling, 
of  Wisbech,  and  Bateman,  of  Tydd  St.  Mary.  The 
edifice  is  plain  and  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  W.  Adams,  architect,  Wisbech. 
It  is  built  on  a piece  of  land  on  the  western 
side  of  the  new  line,  with  red  brick,  having  a 
slated  roof,  with  a cross  upon  the  western  end. 
The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  58  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  windows  are  lancet-headed.  The 
roof  is  an  open  one. 

Gremhill  (Harrow-on-ihe-Eill). — A church  is 
in  course  of  erection  here,  which  will,  when 
finished,  form  a chapel  of  ease  to  Harrow  parish 
church.  It  is  a brick  building,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  vestry  under  tower,  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  north-east  entrance  on  the  other 
side  of  chancel.  It  has  also  at  the  north-west 
angle  a porch  and  bell-turret  (for  present  use,  as 
the  tower  will  not  be  completed  at  first).  The 
whole  of  the  roofs  will  be  plastered  to  the  under 
side  of  rafters,  and  decorated  in  water-glass  or 
encaustic  painting.  The  design  is  of  a simple 
and  severe  character,  based  upon  the  early 
French  Gothic,  and  the  building  will,  when  com- 
pleted, seat  about  430  adults.  The  cost  for  the 
complete  church  will  be  about  2,1001.  The  works 


are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling. 

Reigatc. — St.  Matthew’s  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  edifice  is  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  slightly  decorated.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Hiihn,  of  London  ; and  the  builder  Mr. 
Carruthers,  of  Eeigate. 

Thombury. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. It  bad  been  in  an  exceedingly  dilapi- 
dated condition  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  in  consequence.  Up  to 
the  present  restoration  it  was  encumbered  with 
the  old-fashioned  pews,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  the  usual  accumulation  of  successive  coats 
of  whitewash.  The  works  which  have  just  been 
carried  out  consist  of  a general  restoration  rather 
than  a rebuilding  of  the  fabric,  though  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  reinstate  many  portions 
of  the  old  work,  which  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. A new  south  porch,  and  a new  vestry 
and  organ  chamber  have  been  added  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  A new  chancel  arch 
and  new  east  window  have  been  inserted.  The 
tower  has  also  been  surmounted  by  a new  pyra- 
midal roof,  covered  with  shingle.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  has  been  repaired,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  roof  re-constructed,  and  the  whole  has  been 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  fitted  throughout  with  oak 
stalls.  The  floor  of  the  lower  nave,  chancel,  and 
porch  baa  been  laid  with  red,  black,  green,  and 
figured  encaustic  tiles,  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Godwin,  Withington.  The  sacrarium 
has  also  been  inlaid  with  tiles  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  body  of  the  church.  The  stone 
used  in  the  present  restoration  is  a red  sand- 
stone, which  can  be  obtained  in  the  district.  The 
total  expenses  of  restoration  are  about  850Z. 

SeatoTi  (Devon). — The  parish  church,  which 
has  been  closed  for  more  than  six  months,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  reseating  and  other  im- 
provements. The  church  is  peculiar.  Two  arches 
remain,  with  monldiuga  continuous  from  the 
piers  of  Decorated  date,  forming  part  of  an 
arcade  to  the  north  aisle ; adjacent  to  these  is  a 
chaueel  arch  of  the  same  style.  The  chancel 
inclines  from  the  line  of  the  nave  2 ft.  to  the 
southward,  in  a length  of  25  ft.  It  opens  to 
the  chancel  aisle  by  a segment  pointed  arch  of 
two  chamfered  orders,  the  inner  springing  from 
corbel  beads ; but  the  bulk  of  the  church  is 
Perpendicular.  The  works  consist  in  the  removal 
of  high  square  pews,  and  reseating  the  whole 
church  in  low  open  seats  of  red  deal,  having 
tracery  in  the  bench  ends  ; a new  red  deal  pulpit ; 
a new  roof  of  Decorated  character  in  the  chancel, 
in  place  of  a decayed  one  of  Late  Perpendicular ; 
and  a new  east  window,  in  place  of  a debased 
one  of  1764.  The  west  gallery  of  necessity 
remains,  as  the  enlarging  the  church  could  not 
be  effected  with  good  taste  in  aisle  or  transept. 
The  outlay  is  about  600Z.  Much  repair  to  free- 
stone-work  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  further  works 
of  restoration  are  needed.  Mr.  Ashworth  was 
the  architect  employed,  and  the  work  was  car- 
ried out  by  Messrs.  Major  & Gollop,  local 
builders. 

Liverpool. — St.  Simon’s  Church,  which  has 
been  removed  and  rebuilt  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Vincent-street  East,  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  extendiug  the  Lime-street  Station 
eastward,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
During  tho  progress  of  rebuilding  the  church 
on  the  new  site,  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing between  the  railway  company  and  tho 
trustees  of  the  church,  it  being  alleged  that,  in 
reconstructing  the  edifice,  tho  company  had 
sacrificed  fifty  scats  in  the  galleries  and  thirty 
in  the  body;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  stated 
that  in  several  other  respects  they  had  failed  to 
restore  the  building  to  its  original  condition,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  trustees  had  re- 
solved not  to  receive  the  church  from  the  com- 
pany. The  fifty  seats  in  the  gallery  having, 
however,  been  replaced,  and  other  concessions 
made,  the  church  was  received. 

Padiham  (Lancashire).  — The  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Leonard’s  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  a more  commodious  edifice  is 
being  erected  to  meet  tho  requirements  of 
the  parish,  and  to  stand  as  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Le  Gendre  N.  Starkie,  of 
Hnntroyde  Hall.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
with  Masonic  honours  by  Captain  Starkie,  the 
patron,  on  the  28th  ult.  The  new  church  will 
be  in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  plan  comprises  nave 
and  side  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  chan- 
cel, with  chapel  on  south  side,  and  organ  cham- 
ber and  vestry  on  tho  north,  with  a porch  on  the 


south  side.  The  tower  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  building.  The  total  internal 
length  from  east  to  west,  is  98^  ft. ; the  width 
across  the  nave  and  aisles,  54  ft. ; the  chancel  is 
21^  ft.  wide ; the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge 
of  nave  roof  is  52  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  tower 
to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  is  96  ft.  An  arcade 
of  six  bays  of  moulded  arches,  resting  on  octa- 
gonal and  moulded  pillars  and  responds,  divides 
the  nave  and  chancel  from  aisles,  transepts,  and 
chapel,  on  either  side.  The  principal  entrances 
are  through  the  porch  and  transept  on  the  south 
side,  the  doorways  being  moulded  and  carved. 
The  windows  have  all  moulded  jambs  and  mnl- 
lions,  with  tracery  in  the  head  of  each.  The 
tower  opens  into  the  south  aisle  and  nave, 
through  moulded  piers  and  arches.  The  roof 
will  consist  of  framed  hammer-beamed  princi- 
pals, with  curved  and  moulded  brackets  (with 
tracery  in  the  spandrels),  supported  by  stone 
shafts  and  corbels.  All  the  roofs  will  be  boarded, 
and  the  whole  stained  and  varnished.  The 
slating  will  be  in  bands  of  two  colours,  and  the 
ridging  surmounted  by  ornamental  cresting,  that 
of  the  chancel  being  foliated  in  wrought  iron- 
The  internal  walling  will  be  of  finely-dressed 
stone  througbont.  The  aisle  floors  will  be  laid 
with  Staffordshire  tiles,  those  for  the  chancel 
being  encaustic  in  patterns.  The  benches  will 
be  open,  and  the  ends  framed  with  tracery  heads 
to  panels.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  in  tinted 
cathedral  diamond  quarries,  set  in  lead,  with 
white  borders.  The  stone  for  the  external  dress- 
ings is  to  come  from  Steton,  in  Torkshire,  and 
the  internal  stone  from  local  quarries.  The 
church  will  be  warmed  by  hot  water,  and  lighted 
by  gas,  on  ornamental  brass  standards.  The 
accommodation  is  for  1,000  persons,  and  the 
entire  cost  will  be  about  6,0001.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  William  Waddington,  of  Burnley  andPadiham, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  will  be  i 
executed  by  the  following  contractors, — Messrs. 

C.  Anderton,  for  the  masonry ; J.  & L.  Bertwistle,  ! 
for  the  joinery  ; J.  Harrison,  for  the  slating,  all  I 
of  Padiham ; and  J.  Bradshaw,  of  Burnley,  for  i 
the  plumbing  and  glazing. 

Killingworih,  Northumberland. — A new  cbnrcli 
is  shortly  to  be  commenced  at  this  place,  which 
is  about  six  miles  north  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  George 
Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  who  was 
“breaksman”  at  the  Killingworth  Pit,  and  in 
front  of  whose  honse  in  the  village  there  still 
exists  the  sun-dial,  in  the  making  of  which  he 
displayed  the  first  indications  of  his  mechanical 
genius.  The  church  will  be  built  of  two  varieties 
of  local  stone,  with  some  of  the  finer  portions  of 
the  internal  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  In  plan 
it  will  consist  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel 
with  apsidal  end,  and  vestry  and  organ  chamber 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church  ; and  a tower  and 
spire,  forming  a ground  porch  entrance,  at  the 
south-west  corner.  There  will  also  be  a north 
porch,  which,  together  with  the  north  aisle  and 
organ-chamber,  will  not  be  erected  at  present. 
The  style  is  French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  accommodation 
when  completed  will  be  for  about  520  adults, 
and  the  outlay  when  completed  will  be  a little 
over  3,00OZ.  The  design  was  selected  in  limited 
competition  with  a few  local  architects,  and  is 
by  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  works  will  be  carried  out  by  local 
tradesmen. 

PostioicTi.  — The  church  of  Postwick  next 
Norwich  has  undergone  a restoration.  The 
work,  which  was  commenced  about  a year  ago, 
has  been  carried  out,  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Morant,  by  Mr.  Foyson, 
builder;  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacy,  bricklayer;  and  Mr. 
Rust,  stonemason — all  of  Norwich.  The  nave 
and  chancel  are  supplied  with  a new  open- 
timbered  roof,  and  the  chancel  is  connected  with 
the  church  by  an  arch.  A vestry  with  an  organ 
chamber  is  appended  to  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
and  a prayer  desk,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  reredos  has  been 
re-painted,  and  a new  Communion  cloth  and 
fauld  stools  have  been  worked  and  presented  by 
some  lady  parishioners.  A brass  corona,  made 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham,  and 
bearing  tbe  words,  “ Let  ns  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,”  depends  from  the  ceiling.  A new 
window  has  been  inserted  at  tho  east  end  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  It  repre- 
sents six  events  in  the  passion  of  tho  Saviour — 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  agony  in  the 
garden,  bearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and 
Christ  and  Mary  in  the  garden  after  the 
Resurrection.  The  tracing  is  filled  with  the 
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figures  of  the  four  Eraugelists,  and  beneatli 
eacL  medallion  is  an  inscription  appropriate  to 
the  subject  depicted.  The  organ  chamber  is 
filled  with  a new  organ,  enclosed  in  a Gothic 
deal  case:  Mr.  W.  C.  Mack,  of  Yarmouth,  was 
the  builder.  The  pulpit,  which  is  new,  is  of 
Caen  stone,  and  was  carved  by  a young  lady 
related  to  the  rector.  The  centre  panel  repre- 
sents the  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  with  a 
“daughter  of  Jerusalem’'  kneeling  in  the  fore- 
ground. Beneath  it  is  the  inscription — “ We 
preach  Christ  Crucified.”  Over  the  figures  is 
an  arch  supported  by  columns  of  French  marble, 
and  the  spandrels  are  inlaid  with  marbles.  The 
roof  of  both  chancel  and  nave  has  been  re-tiled 
with  red  tiling  relieved  by  black  bands  running 
in  a horizontal  direction.  The  completion  of  the 
restoration  has  been  celebrated. 


§00lis  gfttiJJiir. 

Society  of  Engineers  ; Transactions  for  I860. 
London ; Spou.  1866. 

This  is  a volnmo  of  nearly  300  pages,  with 
numerons  plates.  It  contains,  besides  an  in- 
augural address  by  the  president  for  1865,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Carrington,  papers  On  the  Patent  Laws, 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Abel;  On  Strength  and  Rigidity, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Kochs;  On  certain  Methods  of 
treating  Cast-iron  in  the  Foundry,  by  Mr.  Zerah 
Colburn,  the  president  of  the  present  year  ; On 
Irrigation  with  Town  Sewage,  by  Mr.  George 
King  ; On  Circular  Tables,  by  Mr.  H.  Hakewill ; 
On  Sugar-making  Machinery,  by  Mr.  P.  F. 
Nursey ; On  the  Adhesion  of  Locomotives  and 
certain  Expedients,  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Pendred ; 
and  On  GifFard’s  Injector,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Olrick. 
To  the  papers  are  also  appended  the  discussions 
to  which  they  respectively  gave  rise  ; the  whole 
forming  a volume  of  some  value  to  the  engi- 
neering and  architectural  professions. 


VARIORUM. 

Half  a dozen  pamphlets  on  the  Treatment  of 
Cholera  have  reached  ns,  but  this  is  a part  of 
the  subject  to  which  wo  can  only  refer  incident- 
ally. We  deal  with  endeavours  for  prevention 

rather  than  means  of  cure. The  Quarterly 

has  a second  article  on  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  taking  greatly  the  shape  of  a defence 
of  the  admirable  painter  as  against  the  state- 
ments  of  Allan  Cunningham.  “ Iron  and  Steel” 
is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
same  number. 


IHisccIIanca. 

Value  or  Land  at  CinENCESTER.  — On 
Wednesday,  Messrs.  Moore  & Hill  sold  by  auction, 
at  the  Bull  Inn,  two  lots  of  land  in  the  Nnrsery, 
having  frontages  to  the  New  - road  and  to 
Carpenter’s-lane.  The  pieces  of  land  in  question, 
with  others  previously  sold  by  private  contract, 
until  a few  years  ago  formed  part  of  a pasture 
field.  The  prices  realised,  we  believe,  exceed  91. 
per  perch,  or  1,4-101.  per  acre  ! 

Prize  Essays  on  Commons  near  London. — 
The  Commons  Preservation  Society  announce 
that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Peek,  of  Wimbledon  House, 
has  offered  four  prizes  for  essays  on  the  preser- 
vation of  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  Two  prizes  will  be  given  for  essays 
dealing  with  the  sanitary  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  question,  namely,  501.  for  the  best  and  251. 
for  the  second  best  essay.  The  competitors  are 
expected  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  preserving 
these  open  spaces  for  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation,  their  importance  for  the  volunteer 
movement,  for  athletic  sports,  and  for  the  study 
of  natural  history ; explaining  their  present  con- 
dition, and  whether  it  is  desirable  that  anything, 
and  what,  should  be  done  to  improve  it.  Two 
prizes  will  be  given  fur  an  essay  dealing  with 
the  legal  and  historical  aspects  of  the  question, 
1001.  for  the  best  and  501.  for  the  second  best 
essay.  Very  great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
the  legal  rights  of  commoners  and  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  latter  have 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  The  Eight  Hon. 
W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Burrell,  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  will  act  as  judges 
of  the  essays,  and  award  the  prizes. 


A New  Cairn  at  Balmoral. — The  tenants, 
servants,  and  others  on  the  estates  of  Balmoral 
and  Abergeldie,  in  order  to  testify  their  loyalty 
and  devotion,  mustered  in  great  force  the  other 
day  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a Highland  cairn, 
commemorative  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Helena  and  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein.  Having 
fixed  upon  one  of  the  peaks  of  Craig  Gowan,  a 
little  south  from  Balmoral,  for  the  site,  they  set 
to  work  in  good  earnest ; and  in  a few  hours  a 
cairn  was  raised  of  imposing  dimensions  and 
artistic  finish.  The  work  was  relieved  by  dancing 
Highland  reels  to  the  strains  of  the  bagpipe. 

Frigbtful  Occurrence  attre  Slough  Drain- 
age Works. — A slip  of  earth  has  taken  place  in 
the  excavation  near  Sussex-place,  and  some 
labourers  engaged  upon  the  work  were  buried 
beneath  the  soil.  Two  of  the  men,  though 
partly  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  gravel  were 
rescued  alive,  but  one,  it  was  found,  had  been 
suffocated.  When  alarmed  at  the  first  moving 
of  the  soil,  iu  his  bewilderment  he  must  actually 
have  rushed  into  the  danger  instead  of  from  it. 
The  coroner's  jury  found  a verdict  of  accidental 
death. 

Wholesale  Lead  Poisoning. — During  the 
past  two  months  the  people  of  a portion  of  the 
western  part  of  Orange  county.  New  York,  have 
been  attacked  with  a malady  exhibiting  the  most 
positive  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning.  Many 
cases  resulted  in  death,  and  hundreds  are  still 
suffering  from  its  effects.  Physicians  were  sorely 
perplexed,  but  they  established  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  the  systems  of  patients. 
After  considerable  research,  it  was  found  that 
the  lead  was  taken  by  the  sufferers  in  bread 
manufactured  at  a mill  in  Phiilipsburg,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  an  old  mill-stone,  which 
required  coutinual  repair,  always  had  the  holes 
in  it  filled  up  with  lead.  Of  course,  the  attri- 
tion of  the  grinding  detached  minute  particles  of 
lead  from  the  stone,  and  mingled  them  with  the 
flour.  The  lead  thus  communicated,  when  fer- 
mented and  snbjected  to  baking  with  the  flour, 
was  immediately  transformed  into  carbonate  of 
lead,  one  of  the  deadliest  of  poisons. 

Telegraphic  Progress:  One  Wire  Typo- 
Telegraph. — A pair  of  experimental  iustru- 
meats  embodying  improvements  have  now  been 
nearly  completed,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Simpson,  the 
patentee,]  by  the  well-known  instrument- 
makers,  Messrs.  Elliot  Brothers.  The  two 
instruments,  says  Engineering,  are  similar,  and 
either  of  them  may  be  used  for  leceiving  or 
transmitting  a message,  the  only  variation  re- 
quired being,  that  the  sending  instrument  should 
bo  supplied  with  type,  and  the  receiving  one 
with  prepared  paper.  They  each  consist  prin- 
cipally of  a wooden  wheel,  42  in.  in  diameter, 
having  disposed  heliacally  round  its  circum- 
ference eighteen  styles,  which  are  each  pressed 
outwards  by  a spring.  The  wheel  is  placed  so 
as  to  revolve  at  a short  distance  from  a desk, 
the  face  of  which  is  curved  to  suit  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  this  desk  carrying  either 
the  type  or  the  prepared  paper,  as  requii  cd.  As 
the  wheel  revolves,  the  styles  successively 
traverse  the  typo  or  paper  placed  upon  this  desk 
in  a series  of  parallel  lines ; aud  the  desk 
being  of  less  length  than  the  interval  between 
the  followin^g  styles,  one  only  is  passing  over  it 
at  one  time.  Either  the  styles  of  the  two 
instruments  are  connected  to  a single  line  wire 
aud  the  desks  to  “ earth,”  or  vice  versd,  and  the 
usual  batteiy  connexions  being  also  made,  it 
follows  that,  as  each  style  of  the  sending  instru- 
ment passes  over  the  type,  it  will  transmit  a 
series  of  currents  through  the  line  wire  to  the 
receiving  instrnment,  aud  cause  the  style  of 
that  instrument,  iu  passing  over  the  prepared 
paper,  to  record  a series  of  marks  coiresponding 
to  the  type.  The  synchronous  motion  of  the  two 
wheels  will  be  ensured  by  the  employment  of  a 
governor — we  believe  a modification  of  that 
patented  by  Professor  Thomson  and  Mr.  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin — and  they  will  be  driven  by  falling 
weights.  Perfect  means  of  adjustment  are  sup- 
plied for  instantaneously  correcting  any  varia- 
tion in  the  speed  of  the  two  instruments.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  appear  to  bo  prin- 
cipally these  : that  the  instruments  can  be  kept 
at  work  incessantly,  there  being  no  occasion  to 
stop  them  even  for  the  insertion  of  a fresh 
message;  that  either  clear  Roman  characters  or 
a cypher  can  be  employed  at  pleasure ; and  that, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  messages  are  de- 
veloped by  the  passage  of  successive  stylos,  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  obtain  information  by 
“tapping”  the  line. 


Petroleum,  or  Mineral  Oil. — There  appears 
to  bo  good  reason  for  supposing  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  petroleum  exists  in  the  rocks  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  stated  that  the  surface  “ indications  ” 
of  various  parts  of  Shropshire  lead  to  this  in- 
ference. Experimental  borings  are  in  progress. 

Society  of  British  Artists. — At  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
held  at  the  Gallery,  Suflblk-street,  Pall  Mall, 
Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  the  President,  in  a very 
complimentary  speech,  presented  to  Mr.  Henry 
Hawkins  a well-tilled  purse,  to  mark  the  respect 
the  Society  feels  for  him  as  being  one  of  its 
founders,  aud  its  oldest  member. 

Hydraulic  Bung. — Dr.  Weber  has  recently 
brought  before  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mul- 
house  a bung  of  his  invention,  which  allows  of 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  during  fermen- 
tation, but  prevents  loss  by  the  evaporation  of 
alcoholic  vapours.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
know  whether  fermentation  has  ceased  or  not, 
and  if  the  cask  bo  closed  before  it  has  done  so 
there  is  a risk  of  the  cask  being  bnrst.  With  the 
improved  bung,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to 
an  ordinary  stench  trap,  there  is  no  danger  of 
this,  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  can  escape  when- 
ever it  has  attained  sufficient  pressure  to  force 
itself  under  the  edge  of  the  inverted  trap.  The 
bung  is  constructed  of  pottery-ware,  and  is  not, 
wo  presume,  intended  for  permanent  use. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Doyle  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  management  stated  that  the  society 
had  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  number  of  members  enrolled  on  the  1st  of 
July  was  214,  of  whom  43  were  London  life 
members,  10  country  life  members,  108  London 
anuual  members, 21  country  annual  members  sub- 
scribing one  guinea  a-year,  and  32  country  annual 
members  subscribing  balf-a-guinea.  Since  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  committee  had  pnrohased 
7001.  more  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  making 
a total  investment  of  2,0001.  in  that  stock.  To 
this  they  had  added  7001.  in  debentures  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
aud  guranteed,  as  respects  payment  both  of 
the  principal  and  interest,  by  her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  . Council.  Mr. 
J.  U.  Doyle,  Mr.  J.  Mould,  Mr.  F.  Leger,  Mr.  W. 
Saunders,  Mr.  J.  W.  Elleadon,  Mr.  J.  N.  Lee, 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  were  elected  members  of  the 
committee. 

Something  like  a Mansion. — A Paris  cor- 
respondent thus  writes: — “An  invitation  to 
visit  Ferrieres,  the  property  of  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild,  is,  you  will  admit,  one  of  the  few 
which  are  seldom  declined.  To  convey  a fair 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  princely  dwell- 
ing, I feel  inclined  to  refer  you  to  the  most 
glowing  page  in  the  ‘Arabian  Nights'  tales. 
You  enter,  by  a flight  of  marble  steps,  a vestibule, 
which  opens  on  one  of  the  most  spacious  halls 
in  Europe,  furnished,  however,  as  a reception- 
room,  and  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  of 
muffled  glass,  from  behind  which,  at  night,  a 
system  of  gas  illumines  the  vast  space,  some- 
what as  has  been  so  snccessfully  carried  out  at 
the  Chitelet.  A gallery  runs  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  ball,  on  which  suites  of  party  rooms 
open ; while  on  the  ground-floor  the  reception 
and  family  apartments  open  on  the  ball.  Purple 
velvet  porJieVes  have  an  admirable  effect  at  each 
end  of  this  splendid  salle,  which  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  most  perfect  acoustic  principles, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  effect  of  music 
executed  here  is  marvellous.  Each  room  is 
hung  with  tapestry,  velvet,  or  silk.  Every 
single  visitor  finds  at  his  disposal  a suite,  con- 
sisting of  a splendid  drawing-room,  boudoir, 
bed-room,  aud  dressing-room.  On  every  dress- 
ing-room table  are  the  ordinary  contents  of  a 
gorgeous  dressing-case,  — ivory  brushes,  sur- 
mounted by  a baron’s  coronet ; silver  boxes, 
containing  every  species  of  cosmetigue,  poudre  de 
riz,  &c. ; exquisite  hand-mirrors,  mounted  in 
sculptured  ivory,  sandal-wood,  or  silver.  Ascent- 
bottle  of  rare  workmanship  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. As  the  spring  flew  back,  lo!  a jewelled 
watch,  by  Brequet,  was  revealed  encased  in  the 
top.  To  mention  that  hot  and  cold  water  pipes 
are  laid  on  to  supply  each  room  is  superfluous. 
To  describe  the  thrones  taken  from  the  Summer 
Palace  at  Pekin,  the  jewelled  cups  from  Cellini’s 
chisel,  the  ceramic  from  Faeuza  or  Lucca,  the 
crystal  beakers  from  Venice,  the  hangings  of 
broidered  satin,  is  verily  beyond  my  intellect.” 
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Fall  of  a Suspension-bridge. — French  sus- 
pension-bridges seem  to  be  very  liable  to  fall. 
The  Botonde  Bridge  at  Nantes,  gave  way  the 
other  day  while  a herd  of  forty  bullocks  was 
passing  over  it.  The  cattle  had  been  divided 
into  two  portions,  of  which  the  first,  with  two 
men,  got  safely  across ; but  the  second  lot,  with 
the  drover,  were  precipitated  into  the  water. 
The  man  lost  his  life  from  the  animals  falling  on 
him.  Several  of  these  latter  also  perished.  The 
bridge  was  an  old  one. 

Rebuilding  Chapels. — Where  property  is 
held  by  trustees  to  be  employed  in  the  repairs  of 
a chapel,  and  any  surplus  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  trustees  are 
not  authorised  to  rebuild  the  chapel,  instead  of 
merely  repairing  it,  although  it  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition  and  unequal  to  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trust  estate  has 
increased  very  largely  since  its  first  institution. 
This  was  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 
upon  a question  raised  under  “ The  Booth’s  Chari- 
ties Act,  1846,”  containing  provisions  for  the  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Salford. 

The  Needle  Gun  a Huddersfield  Inten- 
tion.— It  has  been  stated  that  the  principle  of 
fixing  a gun  by  means  of  a needle  suddenly 
penetrating  an  explosive  substance  fixed  in  the 
cartridge,  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Hanson,  of 
Folley  Hall  Lead  Works,  Huddersfield,  who  com- 
pleted  his  invention  by  constructing  a breech- 
loader for  his  own  amusement  and  service  in 
rook  shooting.  Mr.  Hanson  had  a friend,  a gun- 
smith,— Mr.  Golden,  of  Huddersfield, — to  whom, 
it  is  said,  he  gave  his  invention,  which  was 
patented  by  him  in  1843,  in  the  name  of  Golden 
& Hanson, — five  years  before  it  was  made  public 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  Mr.  Golden,  at 
the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  forwarded 
two  of  Mr.  Hanson’s  guns  to  him  so  far  back  as 
1846,  two  years  before  it  became  public. 

Vendor  and  Purchaser  : Eight  pee  cent. 
Interest  on  Purchase  Money. — The  suit  Lady 
Herbert  v.  TJie  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  Railway  Covi- 
party,  was  where  the  company  having  contracted 
to  purchase  certain  lands,  agreed,  after  a fixed 
day,  to  pay  41.  per  cent,  interest  on  unpaid 
purchase-money,  and  after  another  fixed  period 
to  pay  81.  per  cent.  The  plaintiff  claimed  specific 
performance  of  the  agreement,  and  that  interest 
might  be  paid  on  the  purchase-money  at  the  rate 
of  81.  per  cent.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said — 
“ The  question  here  is  notwhether  interest  shall  be 
paid  at  all,  bat  whether  81.  per  cent,  is  a penal 
rate  of  interest  such  as  this  Court  will  relieve  ! 
against.  If  a man  enters  into  a contract  with 
his  eyes  open  to  pay  a high  rate  of  interest 
definitely  and  nneonditionally,  he  cannot  after- 
wards complain  of  the  hardness  of  the  contract ; 
nor  does  it  matter  whether  there  is,  as  in  this 
case,  an  ascending  scale  of  interest.  This  is 
quite  different  from  a covenant  to  pay  a higher 
rate  of  interest  if  the  lower  rate  is  not  paid 
punctually.  The  stipulation  to  pay  81.  per  cent, 
was  an  essential  term  of  the  contract,  and  not  in 
the  nature  of  a penalty,  and  no  fraud  having  been 
proved,  there  must  be  decree  for  specific  perform- 
ance according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.” 

Diajionds. — M.  Cbancoartoia  has  presented  an 
interesting  memoir  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  production  of  diamonds  in 
nature.  M.  Chancourbois  thinks  that  diamonds 
have  resulted  from  an  incomplete  oxidation  of 
carbides  of  hydrogen,  just  as  the  sulphur  of  the 
Soljtara  results  from  an  incomplete  oxidation  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  all  of  whose  hydrogen  is 
converted  into  water,  while  only  a part  of  the 
sulphur  is  changed  into  sulphurous  acid.  It  is 
by  a similar  process  that  petroleum  has  given 
rise  to  bitumen,  and  this  again  to  graphite.  ” If, 
then  (said  the  author)  a mixture  of  hydrocarbon 
gases  and  vapour  of  water  be  submitted  to  slow 
oxidation,  diamonds  may  possibly  be  obtained.” 
It  is  even  possible,  he  observes,  that  “ the  tubes 
which  convey  common  coal  gas  along  the  streets 
may  contain  such  artificial  diamonds  in  abund- 
ance.”  Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 
Diamonds,  as  we  have  before  said,  could  readily 
be  produced  if  we  had  a solvent  of  carbon.  Might 
not  that  very  interesting  and  carious  fluid  from 
two  solids, — sulphide  of  carbon, — under  galvanic 
influence,  dissolve  a certain  additional  quantity 
of  carbon,  which,  on  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  galvanic  action,  might  be  deposited  from  the 
sulphide  in  a crystallized  or  diamond  state  ? 
Chemists  and  electricians  are  welcome  to  this 
idea  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  All  we  shall  ask 
in  return  is  a good  thumping  big  diamond  before 
they  become  as  cheap  as  ” black  diamonds.” 


Looking  Forward. — A Brighton  paper  says, — 
We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
building  operatives  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
resolved  not  to  accept  work  in  connexion  with 
the  new  Workhouse  here  while  they  can  obtain 
employment  upon  other  works  which  are  going 
on  in  the  town,  in  order  to  reserve  the  Work- 
house  for  a “stock  job  for  the  winter.” 

Extraordinary  Increase  of  Building  Socie- 
ties  in  Sunderland. — The  borough  of  Sunder- 
land, with  103,000  inhabitants,  possesses  sixty 
building  societies,  of  13,401  members,  and 
45,604  shares.  The  capital  of  these  societies 
when  realized  will  amount  to  1,768,0252.  The 
capital  has  trebled  since  1859,  when  it  was 
582,0012.,  with  3,822  members  and  9,432  shares. 
Since  1859,  24  societies  have  terminated  and  36 
been  established. 

Bath  School  op  Art. — A.  public  meeting  has 
been  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  School  of  Art,  recommending  the  purchase  of 
the  house,  No.  33,  Paragon,  now  occupied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school.  There  was  but  a very 
small  attendance.  The  report  having  been 
adopted,  the  Chairman  distributed  prizes  consist- 
ing of  boxes  of  mathematical  instruments,  water 
colours  and  crayons,  books  and  certificates,  to 
the  pnpUs. 

Proposed  Oxfordshire  Fine-Art  Exhibition. 
We  understand,  says  the  Oxford  Times,  that 
there  is  a desire  intimated  by  several  influential 
parties  in  this  county,  university,  and  city,  to 
hold  next  year  in  the  townhall  and  city  build- 
ings at  Oxford,  an  exhibition  under  the  title 
of  “The  Oxfordshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition.”  Few  counties  possess  such  trea- 
sures of  art,  while  the  industrial  department 
could  be  so  well  and  ably  represented  by  Witney, 
Woodstock, ’Chipping  Norton,  Banbury,  and  other 
towns,  as  to  satisfy  the  world  that  Oxfordshire, 
though  ranking  high  as  an  agricultural  county, 
can  also  hold  its  position  with  respect  to  manu- 
factures. 

Improvements  in  Lighting  at  R.^ilwat  Sta- 
tions.— Mr.  John  Parkes,  the  gas  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  has  recently  introduced 
an  improvement  into  the  lamps  with  which 
stations  on  the  line  are  furnished.  The  lamps 
are  globe-shaped,  and  the  framework  is  so  light 
that  the  lamps  appear  as  if  they  were  entirely 
made  of  glass  ; yet  their  strength  is  great.  The 
lamps  at  Moorgate-street  and  Alderagate-street 
j Stations  have  been  farther  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a sliding-door,  held  in  its  place  by  a 
ring  within  an  upper  band  of  the  lamp,  and  a 
clip  which  grasps  the  central  band  : the  door  is 
all  but  invisible. 

A New  Museum  in  Paris. — The  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  M.  Haussmann,  had  long  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a Municipal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  this  purpose  he  some  time  ago 
bought  two  collections,  those  of  M.  Legras  and 
M.  Gailhabeaud.  By  a prefectorial  decisionjust 
issued,  according  to  Oalignani,  this  museum  is 
now  to  be  established  forthwith.  It  will  consist 
of  the  pictures  bought  at  various  times  by  the 
municipality,  of  the  collections  above-mentioned, 
and  of  the  library  of  the  city,  which,  though 
seldom  talked  of,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  capital.  The  Municipal  Museum  will 
comprise  public  reading-rooms,  picture-galleries, 
collections  of  engravings,  medals,  seals,  &c.,  all 
relating  to  the  history  of  Paris  from  its  origin  to 
the  present  day.  The  municipality  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  locality  beat 
adapted  for  the  museum. 

The  Midland  Hardware  Trades.  — The 
reports  from  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham 
and  other  towns  are  unanimous  as  to  the  un- 
usual depression  which  characterizes  all  branches 
of  industry.  The  continental  war  has,  of  course, 
virtually  closed  such  markets  as  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Austria  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  alarming  distress  and 
ruin  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Agra  Bank 
will  for  a time  paralyse  commerce  in  all  its 
branches.  Orders  from  the  United  States  are 
already  checked  in  some  degree  by  the  proposed 
tariff,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a majority  of  forty-one,  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate.  A few  Austra- 
lian orders  of  moderate  extent  have  been  given 
out,  and  a little  is  being  done  for  the  China 
market,  both  in  heavy  hardware  and  shelf  goods. 
The  home  trade  is  quieter.  There  have  been 
some  heavy  shipments  of  machinery  from  Liver- 
pool. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  6,  Castle-street, 
E.C.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect; — 

Cooper  £970  0 0 ! 

Sima  & Marten 860  0 0 

Perry 660  0 0 

Sabey 560  0 0 

Johnson 525  0 0 

Crane  & Vaughan  610  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  460  0 0 1 


For  finishing  five  houses,  h 
W.  E.  Williams,  architect:— 

Boliioson  

Davis  

Hutchison 

Clemmans  

Ladd 


St.  Paul’s-road,  Bow.  Mr. 

£1,525  0 0 

1,506  0 0 

..  1,200  0 0 
..  1,180  0 0 
960  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises,  Nortigate-street, 
Gloucester,  for  Messrs.  Davies  Son.  Mr.  H.  James, 
architect : — 

Clutterbuck  (accepted)  324  0 0 


For  building  a house  and  offices,  at  Harthsm  Gate, 
Hertford,  for  Messrs.  B.  Young  & Co.  Mr.  W.  Wilds, 
architect 

Norris £530  0 0 

Castle 495  11  0 

Collins  49o  0 0 

Buit...  439  7 6 


For  rebailding  two  malt-hnusps.  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  The  Wharf,  Hertford,  for  Mr.  Jasper  Gripper. 
Mr.  Wilds,  architect: — 

Ekins  £2,736  0 0 

Allen  2,620  0 0 

Andrews 2,679  7 0 


For  new  parochial  infant  schools,  Liverpool.  Messrs. 

J . A.  Picton  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  ftirnished 

Messrs.  Witter  £23,360  0 0 

Tomkinson  22,880  0 0 

Jones  & Sons  22,300  0 0 

Campbell  22,121  0 0 

Hughes 21,999  0 0 

Rome 21,840  0 0 

Ray  21,770  0 0 

Drmson  21,640  0 0 

Westmorland 20,782  0 0 


For  Jesus-lane  Sunday  Schools,  Cambridge.  Mr.  W. 
M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  architect:— 

Jackson  & Shaw  £2,195  0 0 

Bell  & Son  2,103  0 0 

Thoday  & Clayton  2,000  0 0 

Bullock  .' 1,995  0 0 

Gray  & Son  1,980  0 0 

Quinser  Attack 1,810  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  re-erecting  No.  63,  Cheapside. 
Mr,  Gordon  Stanhum,  architect; — 

Turner  & Sons  £3.465  0 0 

Brass  2,399  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,955  0 0 

Newman  ic  Mann 1,640  0 0 

Accepted  for  alterations,  &c.,  at  The  Grapes  pubiic- 
bouse,  Upper  Thames-sireet.  Mr.  Arthur  Harston, 
architect : — 

General  Mleraliont,  Filtinge,  4'c. 

Hearlo  £328  10  0 

Counter  ajid  Pewlerert'  Work. 

Rogers  95  0 0 

Plate  Glass. 

Collins 43  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  offices,  &c.,  Hanover- 
street,  Liverpool,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Raveuscroft, 
Mr.  T.  Mercer,  architect:— 

Roberts  & Robinson  £7,470  0 0 

Jones  & Co 7,418  0 0 

Rome  6,934  0 0 

Urmson  6,833  0 0 

Lyon  & Son  6,806  0 0 

Martin 6,488  13  0 

Tomkinson  & Sons  (accepted)...  6,475  0 0 

Irotifounder  and  Smith's  Work. 

Moore 1,328  1 0 0 

Teasimond  & Kissack 1,240  0 0 

Bennett,  jun.  (accepted)  1,235  0 0 

For  additions  to  convent,  Bermondsey.  Mr.  Uanson, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Trayt,  Brothers  £577  0 0 

Bishop 480  0 0 

Hulcomb  440  0 0 

W'right  410  0 0 

West  393  0 0 

Pearce 387  0 0 

Cooper  383  0 0 

Nightingale  383  0 0 

Wilkinson  &.  Co 299  0 0 


For  villa,  at  Croydon.  Mr.  Ernest  Bates,  architeot. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Crouch  £862  14  7 

Johnson 800  0 0 

Prescott 764  0 0 

Nightingale  748  0 0 

Dover 741  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Southwark-street,  for  Messrs.  Joseph 
Causton  A Sons.  Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders,  architeot. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Broomfield  : — 

Downs  £15,890  0 0 

Little 15,398  0 0 

Hill  & Keddell  15,200  0 0 

Sawyer  14,960  0 0 

Carter  & Sods 14,698  0 0 

Brass 14,403  0 0 

Foster  14,200  0 0 

Lawrence 13,072  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  13,750  0 0 

Rjdei  ,.  13,690  0 0 

Conder  13,650  0 0 

Gammon  & Sous  (accepted)  13,627  0 0 
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The  So-called  Arabic  Nicmerals. 


FRENCH 
savant,  M.  Pba- 
raoDjliaBrecenfcly 
made  a very  cn- 
\T^2$iy  rioQS  and  ingeni- 

ous suggestion,  if 
not  discovery, 
toncliiDg  the 
origin  of  the  nu- 
merals now  in 
First,  how- 
ever, a few  words 
of  reminder  as  to  these  numerals  and  their  pre- 
decessors. The  first  numeral  characters,  it  has 
been  thought,  were  simply  strokes  or  straight 
lines  |||.  A dash  across  the  last  stroke,  when 
ten  had  been  made,  would  give  this  mark  X> 
and  the  half  of  it  V-  The  introduction  of  the 
C for  a hundred,  the  Di  s^nd  the  wi  is  ex- 
plained in  a similar  way,  and  these  figures  are 
preserved  in  the  Roman  notation  with  very  little 
difference.  The  simplest  calculations  with  such 
figures  as  the  Romans  iised  were  scarcely  pos- 
sible. Contemplate,  for  example,  the  opera- 

tionofmuUiplyiog  M M DC  CCCLXXIX  by 
MDCCCLXVI.  or  even  of  subtracting  one 
of  these  sums  from  the  other,  and  the  difficulty 
is  obvious.  The  Greeks  had  a more  convenient 
system,  using  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  under 
certain  arrangements  to  signify  units,  tens,  and 
hundreds,  but  still  needed  an  instrument  of 
calculation.  This  instrument  was  what  we  know 
as  an  “ abacus  ” (perhaps  from  the  Greek  abax, 
a slab  or  table),  which  took  numerous  forms 
amongst  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Chinese.  One  of  its  forms  may  be  described  as  a 
board  divided  into  six  parts  by  parallel  partitions, 
the  first  space  on  the  right  hand  being  intended 
for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  third  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Stone  after  stone  would 
be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  ten,  when  they  would  be  taken  out 
and  in  their  stead  one  stone  or  counter  would  be 
put  into  the  next  space.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  stones  in  this  division  amounted  to  ten,  they 
would  give  way  to  a single  stone  placed  in  the 
third  division,  and  signifying  one  hundred. 

The  abacus  was  used  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  already  said,  but  instead  of  such 
a board,  as  we  have  described,  or  a square  frame, 
with  parallel  wires  across  it  on  which  counters 
were  strung,  a bench  or  bank  was  covered  with 
chequered  cloth,  on  which  the  counters  were 
placed.  From  this  some  have  derived  the  words 
exchequer  and  banlirupt.  The  “chequers”  may 
still  be  seen  as  a sign,  or  on  the  doorposts  of  inns. 

Tho  so-called  Arabic  characters  have  been 
thought  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  to  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Of  this,  however,  there 
little  proof.  The  present  system  of  notation,  which 
depends  on  giving  to  each  symbol  a local,  as 
well  as  an  absolute  value,  has  been  traced  to  the 
Hindoos,  amongst  w'hom  it  was  in  use,  it  is 
asserted,  2,000  years  ago. 

Gerbert,  subsequently  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  is 
generally  credited  with  Laving  introduced  the 
abacus  to  modern  times,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  used  pieces  of  horn 
bearing  figures  of  the  nine  numerical  symbols 
(wherever  these  may  have  come  from),  each  of 
which  had  a local  power,  according  to  the  column 


in  which  it  was  placed.  These  characters  of  the 
abacus,  of  which  representations  exist,  have 
been  viewed  as  arbitrary,  and  they  show  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  so-called  Indian  or 
Arabic  numerals.  The  abacus  system  appears 
to  have  been  used  till  late  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  columns  were  got  rid  of,  and  the 
siphos  or  ciphos,  represented  by  a circle  ordi- 
narily crossed,  and  resembling  the  Greek  theta,  Q, 
was  invented  to  show  what  in  the  tabular  pro- 
cess was  represented  by  leaving  the  place  blank. 
All  these  signs  had  names,  such  as  Igin,  one, 
Andros,  two,  and  so  on : these,  however,  dis- 
appeared, the  cip/ios,  now  cipher,  alone  remaining, 
and  actually  giving  a name  to  the  art  of  casting 
accounts.  Whether  or  not  the  modern  numerals 
came  to  us  through  the  Arabs,  the  earliest  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  has  yet  been  pointed  to 
in  which  they  appear,  belongs  to  tho  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  j and  they  were  not 
generally  used  in  books  until  a hundred  years 
afterwards.  This  opinion  Is  confirmed  by  a pas- 
sage in  “ The  Boke  of  the  Duchess,”  wherein  the 
poet,  Chaucer,  speaks  of  the  “noble  countour” 
reckoning, — 

" With  his  fingers  ten ; 

For  by  the  figurei  neu'<  all  ken, 

If  they  be  craftie,  reckon  and  number.” 


The  first  inscriptions  on  a building  of  these 
numerals  that  we  know  of  belongs  to  the  year 
14-15.  This  date  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  in  a very  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  on  the  numerals,*  as  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  tower  of  Heathfield  Church,  Sussex,  and 
is  written  thus, — 


The  earliest  we  have  ourselves  found  is  three 
years  younger,  and  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the 
timbers  of  tho  lych-gate  formed  beneath  a resi- 
dence at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire.  This,  depending  on  memory, 
is  its  appearance, — 


We  now  return  to  the  very  curious  suggestion 
of  M.  Pharaon,  who  formerly  acted  as  inter- 
preter with  the  French  army  in  Algeria.  This 
gentleman  has  recently  issued  a handsome 
volume,  descriptive  of  the  Emperor’s  journey 
in  that  country,  and  in  it  speaks  of  the 
mathematical  science  of  the  Arabs.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  under  this  head 
he  finds  the  origin  of  the  numerals  in  what 
ho  terms  Solomon’s  seal.  The  form  known 
amongst  Freemasons  as  Solomon’s  seal,  if  we 


IS19.  8 


mistake  not,  is  the  double  triangle 


but 


our  author  gives  it  as  simply  a square,  or  nearly 
so,  crossed  diagonally  from  both  sides,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  below.  Above  it  we  give  a set 


1 7.  <. 


A 7 


of  the  numerals,  altered  slightly  from  those  in 
M.  Pharaon’s  book, — made  indeed  to  represent 
more  nearly  figures  to  be  found  in  early  inscrip- 
tions,— and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of 
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them  may  be  taken  from  the  aforesaid  crossed 
parallelogram.  The  absence  of  the  horizontal 
line  at  the  top  of  the  5 is  not  a weakness  in  tho 
theory,  for  this  line  was  only  occasionally  pre- 
sent in  that  figure  as  early  used,  in  consequence 
of  which  numerous  mistakes  as  to  dates  have 
been  made  by  antiquaries  in  our  own  time.  The 
difference  between  a 5 and  a 1,  especially  in 
MSS.  and  inscriptions  on  buildings  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  sometimes  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, and  that  is  tho  case  in  French  bills  as  hastily 
written,  even  at  the  present  moment.  To  pursue 
this,  however,  would  lead  us  into  another  road. 
Our  immediate  object  is  but  to  induce  further 
attention  to  M.  Pharaon’s  statement.  We  do  not 
know  all  tho  grounds  he  has  for  making  it : we 
must  not  overlook  the  resemblance  of  the  Indian 
numerals  to  the  characters  of  the  abacus,  which 
latter  are  less  like  the  figures  produced  by  the 
diagram  than  the  numerals  themselves  are  : but 
we  think  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that 
the  coincidence  is  very  curious  and  very  inte- 
resting. 


THE  SANITARY  ACT  OF  THIS  WEEK. 

The  Bill  to  Amend  tho  Law  relating  to  the 
Poblic  Health  has  passed  the  Lords  at  a moment 
when  it  is  much  wanted,  and  has  become  an 
Act.  The  Royal  assenc  was  given  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  by  Commission  specially  appointed, — 
so  urgent  seemed  the  need.  The  present 
Ministry  deserve  credit  for  their  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  bill  in  the  Commons,  which  had  been 
prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
had  been  “amended  by  the  Select  Committee  and 
on  Re-commitment.”  It  received,  however,  some 
alterations  in  the  Committee  of  the  House.  The 
Act  is  published  this,  Thursday,  morning;  and 
whilst  the  mortality  of  London  is  at  the  annual 
rate  of  45  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  Liverpool  is  53,  for  last  week, 
we  shall  serve  the  interests  of  tho  public  in 
giving  an  immediate  statement  of  the  scope  of 
the  Act,  and  the  tenour  of  the  sections. 

The  measure,  of  which  the  short  title  is  “the 
Sanitary  Act,  1860,”  is  directed  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  “ the  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865,” 
the  Amendment  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts, 
and  sundry  other  objects,  such  as  the  better 
regulation  of  lodging-houses,  the  provision  of 
hospitals,  and  the  diminution  of  danger  from 
contagious  disease;  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, and  the  regular  removal  of  refuse. 
The  fourth  Part  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  ap- 
plication to  Ireland,  of  the  sections  in  the  three 
previous  Parts.  The  measure  repeals  certain 
portions  of  the  Health  Acts  of  George  III.,  181S 
and  1819,  relating  to  Ireland,  and  also  the 
“ Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease  Prevention 
Act,  1848,”  and  the  Act  with  similar  title  of 
ISli).  The  present  Act  is  to  bo  construed  as 
one  with  the  Act  of  1865,  and  with  the 
“ Nuisances  Removal  Acts  ” of  the  two  Sessions 
18  & 19  Viet,  and  23  & 2-1  Viet.  The  “ Authori- 
ties” entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pre- 
sent Act  are  those  named  in  the  Sewage  Utiliza- 
tion and  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  that  is,  the 
“ Sewer  Authority”  and  the  “ Nuisance  Autho- 
rity,” and  other  authorities  for  Ireland. 

First,  as  to  the  sections  dealing  with  sewerage 
and  drainage,  in  the  present  Act,  Part  I., — with 
which  are  to  be  found  sections  relating  to  water 
supply  also, — the  Sewer  Authority  (which  may 
be  a vestry,  select  vestry,  or  other  body  acting  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, custom,  or  otherwise,  in  place  of  a vestry), 
is  empowered  to  constitute  committees  and 
delegate  its  powers,  and  to  form  special  drain- 
age districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Act.  Then,  such  special  district,  for 
tho  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1865,  and  tho  powers 
conferred,  is  to  be  “deemed  to  be  a parish  in 
which  a rate  is  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  of  which  a vestry  is  the  Sewer 
Authority, — subject,  as  respects  any  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof  in  vestry”  to  a certain. 
Act  of  the  58th  of  George  III.  and  its  amend- 
ments; and  any  officer  appointed  within  tho 
constituted  district,  is  to  have  all  the  powers  of 
levying  a rate,  as  in  the  case  of  a parish  pooF  s- 
rate.  Any  number  of  the  inhabitants  not  less 
than  twenty,  however,  may  appeal  against  the 
constitntion  of  the  special  drainage  district,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State ; and  the  latter  may 
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annul  the  formation,  or  modify  the  boandaries, 
of  the  diatricb.  The  district  is  to  be  taken  as 
duly  formed,  on  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  the  resolntion  haa  been  made,  j.  .’ovided 
certain  formalities  have  been  attended  to — snch 
as  affixing  notice  to  the  church-door,  and  adver- 
tising in  a newspaper. 

Then  follow  the  sections  immediately  pertain- 
ing to  the  formation  of  sewers  and  house-drains. 
By  the  8tb  section  of  the  Act, — “ Any  owner  or 
occupier  of  premises  within  the  district  of  a 
Sewer  Authority  ” is  to  be  “ entitled  to  cause  his 
drains  to  empty  into  the  sewers  of  that  Authority 
on  condition  of  his  giving  snch  notice  as  may  be 
required  by  that  Authority  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  and  of  complying  with  the  regulations  of  that 
Authority  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
communications  between  such  drains  and  sewers 
are  to  be  made,”  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
any  person  (the  surveyor  or  engineer)  duly 
appointed.  For  connecting  a drain  with  the 
sewer,  and  not  complying  with  the  provisions,  a 
penalty  will  be  incurred  not  exceeding  201. ; and 
the  Authority  may  close  any  communication 
made  in  contravention  of  the  section,  and 
recover  expenses  incurred.  Sewers  or  drains  for 
premises  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  may 
be  joined  with  any  sewer  of  the  Sewer  Authority, 
upon  terms  agreed  upon ; or  cases  of  dispute 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  ocenpier,  be 
settled  by  two  justices,  or  by  arbitration  in 
similar  manner  to  matters  provided  for  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848. 

Next  as  to  compelling  the  owner  of  a 
house  to  execute  drainage  works  : if  a house  be 
without  a sufficient  drain,  the  Authority  may 
require  the  owner  within  a reasonable  time, 
specified  in  their  notice,  to  make  sunk  drain 
emptying  into  any  sewer  which  the  Authority  is 
entitled  to  use,  and  with  which  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  make  a communication,  so  that  such 
sewer  be  not  more  than  100  ft.  from  the  site  of 
the  house : or  if  there  be  no  such  means  of 
drainage  within  the  distance,  then  the  drainage 
is  to  be  made  emptying  into  “ such  covered  cess- 
pool or  other  place  not  being  nndcr  any  house, 
as  the  Sewer  Authority  directs or  on  failure  of 
compliance  by  the  person  served  with  the  notice, 
the  authority  may  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
do  the  work  and  recover  the  expenses. 

The  remaining  sections  of  Part  I.,  relate  to 
supply  of  water  to  the  district.  A Sewer  Authority, 
within  its  district,  is  to  have  the  same  powers  iu 
relation  to  the  supply  of  water  that  a Local 
Board  has,  that  is  to  say,  as  given  by  the  sec- 
tions 75  to  80,  both  inclusive,  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  18-48,  and  the  sections  51,  52,  and 
53,  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  and  of 
the  Amendment  Act,  1861,  of  the  Act  of  1858. 
The  Authority  may  provide  a supply  of  water  by 
wells,  or  making  and  maintaining  reser- 
voirs, or  otherwise,  or  may  contract  with  com- 
panies or  persons  ; provided  always  that  no  land 
is  to  be  purchased,  or  token,  under  the  section, 
except  by  agreement,  or  in  manner  provided  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1858.  Expenses  of 
the  Sewer  Authority  in  the  supplying  water  to 
its  district  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  Act  of  1865.  All  pro- 
perty in  wells,  fountains,  and  pomps,  and  the 
powers  in  relation  thereto,  vested  in  the 
” Nuisance  Authority,”  by  the  Act  23  & 2-1 
Viet.  c.  77,  B.  7,  are  to  vest  in  the  Sewer  Autho- 
rity, where  that  Authority  supplies  water  to  the 
district. 

We  now  come  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  forming  the  matter  of 
Part  11.  of  the  Act  just  passed.  The  expression 
“Nuisances  Removal  Acts,”  is  defined  to  mean 
those  already  mentioned,  18  19  Yict.  c.  121, 

and  23  it  24  Viet.,  c.  77,  as  amended  by  the  part 
of  the  present  Act ; which  is  to  be  construed  as 
one  with  those  Acts.  “ Nuisance  Authority”  is 
to  mean  any  authority  empowered  to  execute 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts.  The  sixteenth 
section  of  the  Act  is  a very  important  ono.  It 
gives  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police,  in  any  place 
•within  the  jurisdiction  of  a Nuisance  Authority, 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  its  being  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  Nuisance  Authority  has  made  default  in 
doing  its  duty,  power  to  institute  any  proceed- 
ing which  the  Authority  of  the  place  might  insti- 
tute with  respect  to  the  removal  of  nuisances; 
provided  always,  that  no  such  officer  is  to  enter 
any  place  of  residence  without  the  occupant’s 
consent,  or  -without  a magistrate’s  warrant.  The 
following  section  repeals  section  3 of  the  Act 
23  & 24,  Viet.,  c.  77,  and  does  away  with  all 
powers  vested  in  any  Highway  Board,  or 
Nuisance  Removal  Committee,  under  the 


Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  vests  their  pro- 
perty in  the  Nuisance  Authority;  but  the  section 
is  not  to  extend  to  the  vestries  or  district-boards 
nnder  the  “ Act  for  the  better  Local  Manage- 
ment of  the  Metropolis,”  or  to  committees  ap- 
pointed by  those  bodies  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Nnisances  Removal  Acts. 

The  18ch  section  is  so  important,  that  we  give 
its  exact  words.  They  are  : — 

“ A requisition  in  -wTitiog  nnder  tho  bands  of  any  ten 
inhabitants  of  a place  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  27th 
section  of  ‘The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England, 
1355,’  bo  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  officer  or  medical  practitioners  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  said  section  shall  be  enforced  accordingly," 

This  section  should  put  an  end  to  the  negli- 
gence which  had  characterized  local  authorities 
generally  up  to  the  period  of  commencement 
of  the  present  epidemic ; and  it  should  afford 
means  of  relieving  medical  officers  from  appre- 
hension of  dismissal  on  the  score  of  a par- 
ticular line  of  action,  such  as  has  been  no  more 
than  the  right  performance  of  their  duties. 
It  should  also  relieve  individual  sufferers  from 
any  consequences  of  acting  by  themselves,  as 
loss  of  place  of  abode,  or  employment.  Work- 
ing Men’s  Clubs  have  now  a new  line  of  useful- 
ness cleared  for  them  ; which,  wo  may  say,  was 
contemplated  by  “ Tho  Working  Men’s  Club 
and  Institute  Union  ” in  the  issue  of  the  hand- 
bill noticed  in  our  last  number. 

The  19th  section  makes  some  greatly  needed 
additions  to  the  definition  of  Nuisance.  The 
word  “ Nuisances  ” under  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Acts  is  to  include  : — 

“ 1.  Any  hoDBe  or  part  of  a house  so  overcrowded  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  : 

2.  Any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not  already 
nndcr  the  operation  of  any  general  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  factories  or  bakehouses,  not  kept  in  a cleanly  state,  or 
not  ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  harmless,  as 
far  as  practicable,  any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  im- 
purities generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on 
therein,  that  are  a nuisance,  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to 
health,  or  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  em- 
ployed therein  : 

3.  Any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does  not,  as  far  as 
practicable,  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  tho  combus- 
tible used  in  such  fireplace  or  furnace,  and  is  used  within 
the  district  of  a Nuisance  Authority  for  working  engines 
by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dye-house,  brewery, 
bakehouse,  or  gaswork  or  in  any  manufactory  or  trade 
process  whatsoever: 

4.  Any  chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of  a private 
dwelling-house)  sending  forth  black  smoke  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  bo  a nuisance.’’ 

In  the  same  section,  however,  it  is  provided,  as 
to  smoke-nuisance,  that  in  places  where  no  Act 
is  now  in  force  compelling  the  consumption  of 
smoke,  the  foregoing  requirements  shall  not  come 
into  operation  for  a year  hence ; and  it  is  also 
provided  that  where  a person  is  summoned, 
the  magistrates  “ may  hold  that  no  nuisance  is 
created  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
dismiss  the  complaint,”  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  “ fireplace  or  furnace  is  constructed 
in  such  manner  as  to  consume,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture  or  trade,  all  smoke  arising  there- 
from, and  that  such  fireplace  or  furnace  has 
been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  person  having 
the  charge  thereof.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  suggestion  of  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  chief  authors  of  the  nui- 
sance in  London,  the  private  houses,  the  taverns, 
and  the  club  - houses,  could  be  conclusively 
brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  facts  of  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
London  in  summer  and  in  winter,  which  seem 
to  be  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  mere 
difi'erence  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
air  out  of  doors ; and  the  contrast,  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  between  the  early  morning  effects  and  ' 
the  appearance  by  day,  often  alluded  to  by  us, 
is  very  great : so  that  altogether  we  would 
regard  this  19th  section  of  the  Act  as  open  to 
amendment  at  some  time. 

Ihe  20th  section  enjoins  as  a duty  of  the 
Nuisance  Authoidty,  or  its  officers,  the  periodic 
inspection  of  the  district,  with  a view  to  the 
discovery  of  nuisances,  calling  for  abatement 
under  the  Acts,  and  also  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  Act  relating  to  smoke-consumption.  The 
following  section  directs  the  service  of  notices 
by  the  Nuisance  Authority,  or  officer  of  police, 
previous  to  taking  proceedings.  The  service  is 
to  be  on  the  person  “ by  whose  act,  default,  or 
sufferance”  the  nuisance  exists;  or  if  he  cannot 
be  found,  then  the  service  is  to  be  on  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  nuisance 
arises,  who  is  to  execute  the  necessary  works 
within  the  time  specified:  but  where  the  nuisance 
arises  from  something  structural,  existing  or  re- 
quired, or  where  there  is  no  occupier,  notice  is  to 


be  served  on  the  owner ; and  where  the  person 
causing  the  nuisance  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  owner  or  occupier  is  not  in  fault, 
then  the  Authority  may  abate  the  nuisance,  and 
the  cost  is  to  be  part  of  the  costs  of  executing 
the  Acts. 

There  aro  thirteen  more  sections  of  this 
second  Part  of  the  Act;  and  most  of  them 
relate  to  the  dealing  with  infections  disorders. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Nuisance  Authority  to 
require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a house  which, 
on  the  certificate  of  a medical  practitioner,  may 
appear  to  be  infected,  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  it, 
or  articles  in  it,  or  both,  under  liability  of  a 
penalty  of  from  one  shilling  to  ten  shillings  per 
day  for  neglect,  and  with  the  power  given  to  the 
Authority  in  snch  case  to  do  the  work  and  recover 
the  cost, — excepting  that  where  the  owner  or 
ocenpier  is  “ from  poverty  or  otherwise  unable” 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  section, 
the  Authority  may  with  his  consent  cleanse  and 
disinfect  at  its  own  expense.  A proper  place 
with  apparatus  and  attendance  may  be  provided 
in  each  district,  for  the  disinfection  of  woollen 
articles,  clothing,  or  bedding ; and  the  Autlmrity 
may  cause  such  things  brought,  to  be  disinfected 
free  of  charge.  For  conveyance  of  infected 
persons,  special  carriages  may  be  provided  ; and 
there  is  a penalty  on  persons  suffering  from 
infections  disorders  entering  public  conveyances 
•without  notifying  to  the  driver  the  fact  of  the 
suffering.  Where  a place  for  reception  of  the 
sick  is  provided,  a magistrate  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  superintending  body  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  on  a medical  certificate,  direct  the 
removal  at  the  cost  of  the  Authority  of  any 
person  suffering  from  any  contagious  disorder, 
and  being  without  proper  accommodation,  or 
lodged  in  a room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family,  or  being  on  board  a vessel.  By  the 
section  27  : — 

“ Any  Nuisance  Authority  may  provide  a proper  place 
for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies;  and  where  any  such 
place  has  been  provided,  and  any  dead  body  of  one  who 
has  died  ot  any  infectious  disease  is  retained  in  a room 
in  which  persons  live  or  sleep,  or  any  dead  body  which  is 
in  such  a state  as  to  endanger  the  heaUh  of  the  inmates 
of  the  same  house  or  room,  is  retained  in  such  house  or 
room,  any  justice  may,  on  a certificate  signed  by  a legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  order  the  body  to  be  re- 
moved to  such  proper  place  of  reception,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Nuisance  Authority,  and  direct  tho  same  to  be  bnried 
within  a time  to  be  limited  in  such  ord>-r ; and  unless  the 
friends  or  relations  of  the  deceased  undertake  to  bury  the 
body  within  the  time  so  limited,  and  do  bury  the  same,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving  ollioerto  bury  such  body 
at  the  expense  of  tho  poor-rate;  but  any  expense  so  in- 
curred may  be  recovered  by  tlie  relieving  officer  in  a sum- 
mary manner  from  any  person  legally  liable  to  pay  the 
expense  of  such  burial.” 

There  may  farther  be  provided  places  for  recep- 
tion of  dead  bodies  daring  time  required  for 
post-mortem  examination. 

The  Authority  is  empowered  to  lay  down  rules, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
removal  to  hospitals,  of  infected  persons  from 
ships  ; and  there  is  a provision  as  to  extension 
of  the  district  to  places  where  ships  are  lying  in 
British  waters.  Power  of  entry  is  given.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  raising  the  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  in  divided  parishes.  In 
any  case,  either  the  owner  or  the  occupier  of 
premises  may  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Authority 
costs  or  expenses  incurred,  the  occupier  being 
allowed  reimbursement  by  deduction  from  his 
rent,  and  there  being  a provision  to  meet  the 
case  where  the  ocenpier  might  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  a sum  larger  than  that  of  his  rent. 

Of  the  sections  in  Part  III.  called  Miscellane- 
ous, the  first  (section  35  of  the  Act)  refers  to 
lodging-houses,  but  not  applying  to  those  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging-houses 
Act  1851,  or  any  amendment  of  it.  On  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Nuisance 
Authority  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  district 
or  pariah  nnder  the  Act  for  tho  better  Local 
Government  of  the  Metropolis,  of  any  municipal 
borough,  or  of  any  place  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1858,  or  any  Local  Improvement  Act, 
or  of  a town  containing  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  declare  the  following 
enactment  to  be  in  force,  and  after  publication  of 
the  notice  in  the  Gazette,  the  Nuisance  Authority 
will  be  empowered  to  make  regulations : — 

“1.  For  fliiog  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy 

a house  or  part  of  n bouse  which  is  let  iu  lodgings 

or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family : 

2.  For  the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  ocenpied 

in  lodgings : 

3.  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses,  and  the  keeping 

the  same  in  a cleanly  and  wholesome  state  : 

4.  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  ac- 

commodation  and  other  appliances  and  means  of 

cleanliness  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lodgings 

and  occupiers,  and  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of 

the  common  passages  and  staircases  : 

5.  For  the  cleansing  and  lime-whiting  at  stated  times  of 

snch  premises.’’ 
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The  particular  regulations  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Penalties,  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings  for  one  offence,  and 
twenty  shillings  for  each  day’s  default  in  obeying 
the  regulations,  may  be  enforced  by  the  Nuisance 
Authority. 

The  3(3th  section  says  : — 

“ Whoro  two  coDTictions  against  the  proTisions  of  any 
Act  relating  to  the  overcrowding  of  a house,  or  the  occu. 
pation  of  a cellar  as  a separate  dwelling-place,  shall  have 
taken  place  within  the  period  of  three  months,  whether 
the  persons  so  couvicted  were  or  were  not  the  same,  it 
aball  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  to  direct  the  closing  of 
such  premises  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
and,  in  the  case  of  cellars  occupied  as  aforesaid,  to  em- 
power the  Nuisance  Authority  to  permanently  close  the 
same,  in  auoh  mannor  as  they  may  deem  fit,  at  their  own 

By  a snbscqnent  section,  41,  if  in  any  proceed- 
ings under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act, 
1851,  inmates  of  any  house,  or  part  of  a house, 
allege  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  family, 
the  burden  of  proving  the  allegation  is  to  lie  on 
the  persons  making  it. 

Power  to  provide  hospitals  is  given  to  the 
Sewer  Authority ; or  in  the  metropolis,  to  the 
Nuisance  Authority.  The  Authority  may  build 
such  places  of  reception,  or  make  contracts  for 
temporary  use  ; or  two  seta  of  Authorities  may 
combine  in  providing  a common  hospital. 

Exposure  of  any  person  with  an  infectious 
disorder,  without  precaution  against  the  spread- 
ing; the  omission  of  any  owner  or  driver  of  a 
public  carriage  to  disinfect  tbe  same  after  con- 
veyance, with  his  knowledge,  of  a person  suffer- 
ing ; or  the  giving,  lending,  or  selling,  of  bedding, 
clothing,  rags,  or  other  articles  that  have  become 
infected,  or  the  transmission  of  them  except  for 
disinfection,  involves  liability  to  a penalty  of  5Z. 
Knowingly  letting  any  bouse,  or  room,  where  a 
person  has  been  anffering  from  an  infectious 
disorder,  without  such  place  having  been  dis- 
infected to  the  satisfaction  of  a qualibed  medical 
practitioner,  as  testified  by  his  certificate,  will 
entail  liability  to  a penalty  which  is  not  to 
exceed  201. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  Boards  of 
Guardians,  or  local  authorities,  the  Privy  Council 
may  prescribe  the  mode  of  joint  action. 

The  67th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  relating  to  cellar  dwellings,  is  to  apply  to 
every  place  in  England  and  Ireland  where  such 
dwellings  aro  not  regulated  by  any  other  Act 
of  Parliament;  but  “Nuisance  Authority”  is  to 
be  substituted  for  the  LocaZBoareZ.  Local  boai’ds, 
acting  in  execution  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1858,  may  adopt  tho  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses Act.  Burial  Boards,  in  certain  cases, 
may  transfer  their  powers  and  estate  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Health. 

Section  45  provides  for  a penalty  for  damage 
to  any  works  or  property. 

Local  Boards,  Sewer  Authorities,  and  Nui- 
Banco  Authorities,  respectively,  are  to  be  bodies 
corporate ; and  there  are  sections  relating  to 
tho  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  provisional  orders  as  to  lands  nnder  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  the  power  of  re- 
covery by  a Local  Board  or  Sanitary  Authority, 
of  certain  expenses  of  water-supply  to  pro- 
mises, to  the  reduction  of  penalties  imposed 
by  an  Act  of  George  IV.,  as  regards  quarantine 
and  the  description  of  vessels  ; to  the  infliction 
of  a penalty  for  non-removal  of  manure  after 
notice  given ; and  to  other  matters.  Tho 
arrangement  of  tho  sections  does  not  seem  tho 
best  for  reference,  and  for  general  comprehen- 
sion of  tho  Act.  We  have  left  one  of  the 
sections,  49,  for  concluding  notice.  The  more 
prominent  attention  in  the  Act  to  tho  important 
object  of  this  section,  cannot  but  have  suggested 
itself  to  tho  reader  as  necessary.  The  words 
ruu  thus : — 

“Where  complaint  is  made  to  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  that  a Sewer  Authority,  or 
Local  Board  of  Health,  has  made  default  hi  providing  its 
district  with  suUicient  sewers,  or  in  tbe  maintenance  of 
existing  sewers,  or  in  providing  its  district  with  a supply 
of  Water  in  cases  where  danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  insulCeiency  or  unwholesomeness  of 
the  existing  supply  of  water,  and  a proper  supply  can  be 
got  at  a reasonable  cost,  or  that  a Nuisance  Authority  has 
msdf  default  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisance 
Beinovol  Acts,  or  that  a Local  Board  has  made  default  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
the  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry 
made  by  him,  that  the  Authority  has  been  guilty  of  the 
alleged  default,  shall  make  an  order  limiting  a time  for 
the  performance  of  its  duty  in  tho  matter  of  such  com- 
plaint; and  if  such  duty  is  not  performed  by  the  time 
limited  in  the  order,  the  said  Secretary  of  Slate  shall  ap- 
point some  person  to  perform  the  same,  and  shall  by  order 
direct  that  the  expenses  of  performing  tho  same,  together 
with  a reasonable  retuuueration  to  the  person  appointed 
for  superintendieg  such  performance,  and  amounting  to  a 
sum  specified  in  the  order,  together  with  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  shall  be  paid  by  tho  Authority  in  default; 
and  any  order  made  for  tho  payment  of  such  costs  and 


expenses  may  be  removed  into  the  Court  of  Qneen’s 
Bench,  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
were  an  order  of  such  Court.” 

Exporiecce  has  shown  that  whatover  ground 
there  may  bo  for  dread  of  centralization,  and 
whatever  argument  for  the  educational  training 
that  should  accompany  the  performance  of  tbe 
duties  of  citizens  in  local  or  self  government, 
there  are  apt  to  be  flagrant  cases  of  neglect  of 
the  duties,  besides  instances  of  gross  subordina- 
tion of  them  to  private  gains.  As  to  the  present 
Act,  there  is  somewhat  more  than  we  expected 
to  find  in  it,  of  the  merely  “ enabling  ” provi- 
sions ; though  it  is  stringent  enough  in  many 
parts.  The  Act  however  has  been  passed  at  a 
time  when  its  provisions  will  be  tested, — we  fear, 
only  too  well.  The  modifications  in  the  Parts 
that  we  have  noticed,  of  the  Act,  for  tho  ap- 
plication to  Ireland,  which  form  the  matter  of 
Part  IV.,  relate  chiefly  to  the  Authorities,  and 
need  not  here  bo  given.  A good  digest  of  the 
whole  sanitary  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
now  required,  and  should  be  proceeded  with  at 


ON  THE  SCULPTURE  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Hating,  in  the  introduction  to  this  discourse 
(see  Builder,  July  28),  shown  tho  peculiar  and 
distinctive  character  of  Gothic  or  Medimval 
sculpture,  in  its  relation  to  fine  art,  and  to  the 
beautiful  in  nature,— the  true  standard  of  per- 
fection in  the  imitative  arts, — Mr.  Westmacott 
said,  it  will  now'  be  desirable  to  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  some  of  those  productions  which 
claim  attention  for  such  art  qualities  as  they 
exhibit  when  they  are  employed  for  a higher  jects. 


jects  a church  is  represented;  one  refers  to  a 
miracle  operated  on  an  occasion  of  the  king  re- 
ceiving tho  sacraineuc,  when,  it  is  recorded,  the 
wafer  was  converted  into  the  figure  of  a boy, 
who  gave  his  benediction  to  tho  Confessor  and 
his  attendant.  The  other  is  said  to  represent 
the  dedication,  by  himself,  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor’s church.  In  both  instances  tho  church 
is  in  a style  of  very  advanced  Gothic  un- 
known till  at  least  three  centuries  after  the 
Confessor’s  death.  Although  these  works  can 
take  no  rank  as  good  art  they  have  an  interest 
of  another  kind.  They  aro  valuable  as  illus- 
trations of  tho  condition  of  art ; but  they  have  a 
further  claim  to  attention  as  exhibiting  the  tone  of 
feclingof  the  time.  The  traditions  of  the  holy  life 
and  experiences  of  the  Confessor  were  thoroughly 
believed  in ; and  hero  art  is  exercising  its  true 
mission  in  giving  expression  to  ideas  that  were 
familiar  and  dear  to  popular  feeling.  Without 
entering  into  the  measure  of  truth  attaching  to 
Abbot  Ailred’s  chronicle,  sculpture  is  here  em- 
ployed in  one  of  its  most  legitimate  functions, 
especially,  as  in  this  case,  in  association  with  a 
sacred  edifice.  Rude  and  incomplete  as  it  is, 
this  work  may  justly  be  referred  to  as  a mode  in 
which  subjects  of  similar  importance  and  cha- 
racter might  be  effectively  and  advantjxgeously 
presented  in  the  decoration  of  Christian  churches. 

In  another  part  of  the  Abbey,  between  this 
(Henry  VII.’s)  chapel,  and  the  chapel  of  the 
kings,  as  it  is  called,  is  another  very  interesting 
work  of  a somewhat  similar  character,  though 
the  subjects  in  it  are  fewer.  This  is  the  screen 
of  the  shrine  of  Henrj'  V.  The  decoration  con- 
sists chiefly  of  statues  in  niches,  but  there  are 
groups  of  figures  in  two  compartments,  which 
come  legimately  within  the  category  of  sub- 
(Jne  is  a coronation,  comprising  seve- 


purpose  than  mere  architectural  ornament.  This  I ral  figures,  with  tbe  king  seated  in  the 
is  in  illustrating  scenes  in  Scripture  or  other ! centre.  It  is  right  that  attention  should  be 
history,  and  it  then  comes  under  the  class  j directed  to  their  treatment.  That  on  the  noi’th 
of  “subject”  sculpture.  Though  there  are  [ side  is  by  far  the  best;  but  hero  again  the 
works  in  the  Abbey  of  an  earlier  date  than ; sculpture  is  extremely  rude,  and  exhibits  no 
those  now  to  be  brought  under  notice,  there  true  feeling  for  art.  In  other  parts  of  tho 
aro  none  of  greater  'interest,  in  their  way, ! church— for  instance,  in  some  spandrels  in  the 
than  the  series  of  stone  relievi  which  decorate  | chapel  of  St.  John — there  aro  also  examples  of 
the  screen  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  of  i what  may  bo  classed  as  subject-sculpture  (as 
Edward  tho  Confessor.  They  comprise  a variety  ! distinguished  from  mere  architectural  decora- 
of  subjects,  real  and  imaginary,  in  tho  life  of  i tion),  which  fully  bear  out  the  above  remarks  as 
that  pious  monarch,  derived  from  a chronicle  ! to  the  rudeness  of  tho  art  of  tho  time.  The 
written  by  Ailred,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  time  of!  more  important  one  may,  probably,  bo  a repre- 
Henry  II.  Tliis  record  was  presented  by  its  ! sentation  of  our  Lord  giving  judgment  at  the 
author  to  that  prince  in  the  year  11G3,  when, ' Resurrection.  Tho  centre  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
after  his  canonization,  the  remains  of  tho  Con-  j if  this  interpretation  be  allowed,  is  represented 
fessor  were  removed  into  a new  shrine.  Ttie ! seated,  and  is  of  larger  proportions  than  those 
subjects  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  they  aro  ; near  him.  Tho  left  hand  appears  to  be  raised  ; 
separated  from  each  other  by  trefoils,  rudely  i the  right  is  broken  off.  The  figures  behind  him 
formed  by  a running  ribbon.  The  whole  length  ' are  variously  employed.  One  aeerns  to  have  a 
of  the  sculpture  is  38  ft.  6 in.,  by  3 ft.  in  height.  ] pastoral  staff;  another,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  dis- 
Tho  principal  figures  are  about  1 ft.  high.  The  ] tinguished,  is  supplicating  : there_  are  three  on 


relief  is  very  bold,  tbe  irregular  concave  ground 
being  much  hollowed  out  behind. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  assist  in  settling  the 
disputed  question  of  the  date  of  this  curious 
work ; and  it  is  from  circumstances  only,  con- 
nected with  other  erections  in  this  part  of  the 
Abbey,  that  any  probable  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  It  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  later  than  this, 
and  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  giving  it  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  great  importance;  for  tho  few 
years  only,  of  less  or  greater  antiquity,  would 
not  materially  affect  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  work ; and  this  consists  rather  in  its 
being  “ subject,”  or  illustrative,  sculpture  than  in 
any  merit  it  possesses  as  a work  of  art.  The 
execution  is  extremely  rude.  The  figures  are 
short  and  thick,  ill  proportioned,  and  utterly 
deficient  in  anatomical  correebnosa.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  expression,  as  the 
surface  is  everywhere  greatly  injured,  but  the 
stories  or  incidents  are  told  in  the  most 
primitive  and  clumsy  manner.  (Our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  our  following  Professor 
Westmacott  in  the  detailed  description  he 
gave  of  the  subjects  represented  in  this  remark, 
able  work.)  This  frieze,  which,  in  its  time, 
must  have  been  considered  a production  of  no 
alight  pretension,  both  from  the  position  it  occu- 
pies, and  the  subject  treated,  shows  the  very  low 
condition  of  art  in  England,  at  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ.  So  far  from  exhibiting 
anything  like  progress  or  development,  it  lite- 
rally is  suggestive  of  retrogression  ; for  it  is,  in 
every  respect,  inf^ior  in  art-qualities  to  sculp- 
ture near  it,  of  a much  earlier  date.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  little  care  was  paid  to  what  may  be 
called  ]ie<^ing  in  these  designs.  In  two  of  tho  snb- 


each  aide.  Another  spandrel  exhibits  a draped 
female  standing  on  a dragon : the  hands  are 
placed  together  on  the  breast,  as  if  in  prayer. 
Behind  her  appears  to  be  a cross.  She  is 
surrounded  by  foliage,  and  on  one  side  is  a 
second  dragon.  This  design  may  be  intended 
to  represent  the  Virgin  treading  the  dragon 
under  her  feet.  The  arches  of  the  spandrels 
spring  from  human  .heads.  Prom  what  remains 
of  the  figures,  draperies,  and  composition  of 
these  designs,  the  art  exhibited  is  of  a very  rude 
quality.  The  figures  want  proportion,  and  they 
aro  rather  packed  than  arranged  in  the  space 
they  are  made  to  occupy.  Two  of  them  in  the 
larger  composition  are  falling  on  their  backs, 
evidently  to  accommodate  them,  in  the  usual 
Gothic  modo  of  treatment,  to  the  curve  ot  the 
arched  moulding  against  which  they  are  placed. 
Of  the  details  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
opinion,  owing  to  the  injury  to  the  surface  of 
the  work;  but  beyond  their  use  in  filling  in  and 
enriching  the  space  occupied  by  thorn,  they 
evidently  have  but  little  claim  to  attention. 

There  is  a class  of  subject-sculpture  especially 
associated  with  what  may  bo  called  ecclesiastical 
decoration,  which  may  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked in  this  paper.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  only 
found  in  religious  buildings;  and  yet  it  is 
usually  of  a character  that  renders  it  quite  un- 
fitted for  such  application.  This  is  in  the  inci- 
dents chosen  for  the  ornaments  of  stall-seats,  and 
brackets,  and  especially  in  gargoyles  and  drip- 
stones, where  the  jealousy  that  existed  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy  was  shown  in 
the  grotesque  and  often  highly  indelicate  car- 
vings in  which  one  body  satirized  the  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  representa- 
tion of  snch  coarse  bufibonery,  and  even  of  the 
most  scandalous  subjects  could  bo  permitted  by 
those  who  controlled  church  decoration ; at  a 
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time,  too,  when  eomo  ardent  admirers  of  medi- 
oevalism  insist  that  the  most  exemplary  religions 
and  pious  impulse  directed  all  art.  It  is  thus 
briefly  referred  to  in  this  place  as  a part  of  our 
subject,  and  because  Westminster  Abbey  is  not 
without  examples  of  this  strange  and  lamentable 
offence  against  propriety  and  good  taste.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  instances  found  here  are  rather  of  the 
broadly  humourous  than  of  the  indecent  type. 

Before  closing  this  subject,  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  may  be  directed  to  the  very  remarkable 
series  of  statues  that  are  found  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  Here,  indeed,  may  be  seen  works 
that,  in  certain  qualities,  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  productions  of  any  school. 
They  are  of  unequal  merit ; but  the  beat  of  them 
are  fine  examples  of  the  success  of  the  medimval 
artists  in  treating  drapery,  and  in  the  impres- 
sive simplicity  of  pose,  in  single  figures.  At  the 
same  time,  they  preserve  all  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  school,  so  carefully 
and  so  curiously  maintained  during  tho  whole 
period  of  its  existence. 

The  works  referred  to  constitute  a portion  of 
the  decoration  of  this  exquisite  architectural 
triumph  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  nave  of 
the  chapel  is  divided  from  tho  aisles  by  four 
arches  on  each  side,  and  similar  arches  divide  it 
from  five  small  chapels  at  the  east  end.  Imme- 
diately under  the  arches,  and  extending  entirely 
round  the  chapel,  is  a range  of  demi-angels, 
crmvned,  in  high  relief.  They  are  rather 
grotesquely  treated  : some  are  draped,  some  are 
represented  with  their  bodies  feathered;  and, 
generally, _ they  have  rich,  curly  hair.  Their 
function  is  to  support,  on  shields,  the  royal 
devices  of  Henry  YII. — the  rose,  portcullis, 
de  lis,  &c.  Over  these  angels  are  octangular 
pedestals  and  niches,  enriched  with  tracery  and 
foliage,  containing  statues  about  3 ft.  high  of 
saints,  martyrs,  and  other  venerable  persons. 
There  is  here  great  variety  of  action  and  a fine 
feeling  for  art.  The  draperies  especially  are 
largely  and  grandly  arranged.  In  tho  heads, 
also,  there  will  bo  observed  a remarkable  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  expression,  as  well  as  to 
character  and  form.  The  action  of  the  hands 
i_B,  generally  well  studied.  When  the  naked 


it  is  exercised  under  a real  and  true  impulse  . 
it  shows  the  character  of  its  age.  The  earliest 
Christian  art,  resembling  in  this  impulse  all  tho 
early  monumental  sculpture  that  exists,  was 
employed  exclusively  in  illustrating  subjects  of 
religious  interest ; and  when  applied  as  decora- 
tion on  the  tombs  of  holy  persons  or  martyrs — 
prior  to  the  representation  of  tho  deceased  in  an 
eflSgy^ — the  subjects  of  the  designs,  whether 
paintings  or  sculpture,  were  always  taken  from 
Scripture  or  from  some  sacred  tradition.  The 
character  of  the  art  was  rude,  and  examples 
often  occur  of  the  pagan  subjects  of  tho  debased 
Roman  schools  being  adapted  to  Christian  illus- 
tration,— a new  meaning  being  given  them  to  fit 
them  for  this  appropriation  ; but,  however  ex- 
pressed, the  motive  was  undoubtedly  religious, 
and  such  decoration  was  felt  to  be  the  only 
proper  accessory  on  the  tombs  of  departed  Chris- 
tians. At  first  no  personal  or  secular  element 
was  prominently  pnt  forth  in  such  works. 

The  canse  of  a change  in  this  treatment  as 
applied  to  monuments  is  not  difficult  of  expla- 
nation. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  period  when  the 
effigy  of  the  deceased  was  first  introduced,  the 
Church  exercised  very  great  power,  not  only 
spiritual,  but  political.  Its  dignitaries  held 
many  of  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  the 
clergy  generally  occupied  the  influential  position 
to  which  their  education  and  attainments — 
great  indeed,  compared  with  the  universal 
ignorance  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks— justly  en- 
titled them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  most  eminent  of  its  members  should, 
on  their  decease,  receive  marks  of  honour  at  the 
hands  of  their  brethren,  especially,  too,  when 
these  conld  be  conferred  upon  them  in  the  very 
edifices  in  which  they  had  held  the  highest  offices. 
There  was,  also,  a great  esprit  de  corps  in  the 
members  of  each  foundation.  Such  memorials 
testified,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  importance  of 
the  religious  house,  while  the  tomb  of  its  bishop 
or  abbot  attracted  attention,  invited  the  devo- 
tion of  the  pious,  and  procured  for  tho  church 
itself  many  substantial  advantages  in  the  way  of 
privileges  and  offerings  from  all  classes  of  per- 
sons  who  frequented  them,  according  to  their 
position  and  means.  It  must  also  bo  borne  in 
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lorm  18  mtrodneed,  as  in  the  St.  Sebastian, ' mind  that  all  religious  edifices  were  entirely  and 
It  13  conventional,  and  as  usual  shows  no  j exclusively  under  tho  guardianship  of  tho  clergy. 

acquaintance  with  tho  study  of  Ecclesiastics  alone  controlled  everything  con- 


intimate 

nature ; but  in  all  other  respects  these  works 
possess  merits  of  a very  high  class,  and  have 
justly  been  noticed  by  all  the  best  judges  of 
sculpture  as  examples,  of  their  kind,  thorooghly 
deserving  careful  study  and  imitation.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  though  the  statues  in  the  nave 
average  about  3 ft.  in  height,  those  in  tho 
chapels  are  nearly  life  size.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  threes,  over  five  demi-angels.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  some  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  injured,  while  some  have  been 
removed,  and  the  niches  and  panelling  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  monuments;  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  two  ducal  houses  of  Buckingham ; of 
the  respective  families  of  Villiers  and  Sheffield, 
The  statues,  of  all  sizes,  employed  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  are  said  to 
have  amounted,  originally,  to  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. Many  of  the  smaller  ones,  especially  those 
of  gilt  metal,  have,  no  doubt,  been  stolen. 

The  Monuments. 

The  earliest  examples  of  sculpture  in  tho 
Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  — and  they 
are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monuments 
England  — are  seen  on  some  tomb  or  grave 
stones  in  the  east  cloister.  They  are  of  abbots 
of  the  church.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  of 
Titalis,  who  died  about  1082.  Two  others  are 
of  Crispinus,  about  1114,  and  Lanrentius,  who 
died_  towards  the  end  of  that  century.  The 
effigies  of  these  dignitaries,  carved  on  grave- 
stones, are  represented  in  their  robes.  That  of 
Vitalis  has  a mitre  on  his  head,  and  in  one  hand 
are  the  remains  of  a pastoral  staff.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  works  is  extremely  rude,  and  the 
relief  very  flat.  They  possess  considerable  anti- 
quarian interest,  but  they  offer  no  peculiarities 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  art. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  all  the  earlier 
monuments  in  which  effigies  appear  are  of  eccle- 
siastics. This  may,  at  first,  appear  strange, 
when  it  would  seem  to  bo  so  much  more  natural 
and  fitting  that  crowned  heads,  kings  and  queens, 
princes,  or  great  nobles  and  knights,  warriors 
and  statesmen,  should  be  so  honoured,  and  not 
that  such  distinction  should  have  been  exclu- 
sively conferred  on  the  clergy.  But  here  is  seen 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  monumental  art,  when 


nected  with  the  arrangements  within  the  build- 


such  memorials  ceased  to  be  confined  to  the 
clergy,  and  were  erected  to  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished among  the  laity.  The  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  deceased  surmounted  the  tomb. 
The  attitude  was  still  extremely  simple,  and  in 
perfect  repose,  excepting  when  the  slight  action 
of  the  hands,  raised  on  the  breast  in  prayer, 
showed  how  the  departing  spirit  was  occupied 
in  its  last  earthly  moments.  Whether  the  fignre 
was  that  of  a prince,  knight,  or  lady,  it  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  tho  day;  and  it  gives 
great  antiquarian  interest  to  these  monuments 
to  have  the  assnrance  that  the  effigies  on  them 
really  represent  tho  individuals  whom  they  record 
in  the  dresses  worn  at  their  respective  dates.  In 
a number  of  instances  in  which  tombs  have 
been  opened,  the  costume  in  which  the  deceased 
was  buried  has  been  found  to  correspond  with 
that  given  to  the  sculptured  figure.  The  monu- 
ment before  alluded  to  of  King  John,  at  Worcester, 
was  examined  late  in  the  last  century,  and, 
allowing  for  the  changes  consequent  upon  its 
great  age,  the  dress  in  which  the  body  was 
entombed  was  clearly  identical  in  its  forms  with 
that  sculptured  in  the  effigy. 

The  first  regal  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  point  of  date,  and  having  an  effigy  on 
it,  is  that  of  the  founder  of  the  present  edifice, 
Henry  III.,  who  died  in  1272-3.  The  tomb  was 
erected  a few  years  later  by  his  son  and  successor, 
King  Edward  I.  The  king  is  represented  recum- 
bent, crowned,  habited  in  royal  costume,  with  a 
mantle  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  head,  with  its 
crown  of  flew  de  lis,  rests  on  two  small  pillows. 
Two  long  curls  of  hair  full  from  under  this 
coronet ; and  the  face,  which  appears  small  and 
delicate,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a portrait,  has  aboard 
and  moDstaohes.  The  action  of  the  hands 
suggests  that  the  figure  may  originally  have  held 
some  object,  probably  sceptres,  no  longer  remain- 
ing. The  feet  have  shoes  on  them,  enriched  with 
a running  pattern  of  diaper  gilt.  As  late  as  1G81 
there  was  a lion  against  which  the  feet  rested. 
This  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  some  architec- 
tural decoration  over  the  tomb.  The  material  of 
this  extremely  interesting  statue  is  bronze  ; and 
it  is  said,  by  Walpole,  who  does  not,  however, 
mention  his  authority,  that  it  was  considered  the 
first  example  of  metal  casting  in  England.  Both 
the  statue  and  the  table  beneath  are  richly  gilt, 
but  the  hard  coating  of  dirt  that  has  been  suffered 
to  accumulate  over  it  entirely  conceals  this 
decoration.  The  latter  is  diapered  with  lozenges. 


ing.  In  some  societies,  it  is  well  known,  their  each  inclosing  a lion  passant  guardant  : this 
own  members  were  competent  to  act  as  arebi-  design  may  be  plainly  distinguished  near  the 
tects,  painters,  and  carvers,  and  often  were  the  pillows.  There  is  great  dignity  in  the  simple 


sole  artists  employed  in  the  design  and  the 
decoration  of  the  church,  or  monastery,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  It  follows  from  this  that, 
in  erecting  monuments  of  especial  honour,  the 
members  or  chapter  of  a religious  house  would, 
naturally,  first  pay  this  mark  of  distinction  to 
one  of  their  own  body ; and  thus  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  or  other  high  dignitary  connected  with 
the  particular  church  would,  when  the  practice  of 
personal  representation  came  into  fashion,  have 
bis  effigy  placed  over  his  grave.  For  a hundred 
years  and  more  this  character  of  tomb-monnment 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  There  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  even  a royal  effigy  during  this  period, 
the  first  regal  monument  which  is  found  in 
England  so  treated,  being  that  of  King  John,  in 
Worcester  Cathedral.  Its  date  is  probably  early 
in  the  thirteenth  centurj',  as  John  died  in  1216. 

Though  the  previous  strictly  religious  cha- 
racter of  monumental  sculpture,  admitting  only 
Scripture  or  sacred  subjects  in  the  accessories, 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  invaded  when  the  effigy 
of  the  deceased  was  represented,  there  still 
was  a solemnity  and  repose  in  the  design  of 
such  works  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  place 
in  a church,  and  to  the  intention  of  the  memo- 
rial. The  figure  was  represented  recumbent,  os 
though  extended  on  his  deathbed.  Habited 
usually  in  the  full  costume  of  his  rank, 
with  his  crozier  or  pastoral  staff  by  hie 
side,  the  chalice  in  his  hand,  or  sometimes  with 
the  hands  in  the  action  of  prayer,  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  or  whatever  his  title,  appeared  simply  as 
the  dead  or  dying  Christian  priest.  It  was  a 
record,  a memorial  of  the  individual — no  more. 
There  was  no  ostentatious  display  of  worldly 
distinction  and  titles  ; no  vain,  boasting  epitaph. 
The  name  only — and  sometimes  not  even  that — 
with  a date,  was  inscribed  round  the  margin  of 
the  stone,  and  this  was  followed,  occasionally, 
by  a simple  petition  for  divine  mercy,  or  asking 
the  prayers  of  the  passers  by. 

The  principle  which  is  so  conspicuously  exhi- 
bited in  these  earlier  works  continued  to  influ- 
ence monumental  design  when,  subsequently. 


pose  of  this  statue,  and  tho  drapery  is  very 
gracefully  composed.  The  workmanship  and 
materials  throughout  are  remarkable.  The  panels 
at  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  of  polished  porphyry, 
surrounded  by  a border  or  framework  of  mosaic, 
with  gilding  and  coloured  stones.  At  each  corner 
there  are  twisted  columns,  similarly  enriched 
with  variously  coloured  marbles.  The  lower 
portion,  or  base  of  the  monument,  still  exhibits 
the  signs  of  its  former  lavish  enrichment,  in  its 
lozenges  of  green  jasper,  and  the  remains  of 
elaborate  ornamental  carving.  It  is  said  that 
Edward  had  the  precious  stones  employed  in  its 
decoration  brought  from  France  in  1281. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  base  of  this  tomb, 
which  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  tho  south  side — 
that  within  the  chapel — there  are  three  sunk 
compartments.  The  centre  one  has  a pediment 
supported  by  pilasters,  with  an  architrave.  The 
side  recesses  have  trefoil  heads.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  recesses  were  used  as  “ ambries  ” or 
lockers,  in  which  sacred  vestments  or  other  ob- 
jects, and  possibly  relics,  were  kept.  At  the  back 
of  each  is  a cross  in  mosaic.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  style  of  architecture  exhibited  in  this 
work  is  of  a very  mixed  character,  and  is  highly 
suggestive  of  a foreign  origin.  It  is  known  that 
one  Pietro  Cavalini  was  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  it  is  nob  improbable  that  this  may 
fully  account  for  the  non-Gothic  treatment  of 
the  architectural  portions  of  the  design. 

The  immediately  adjoining  tomb,  also,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Confessor  merits  attention  for  the 
extraordinary  elegance  and  beauty  displayed  in 
some  of  its  details.  It  is  that  of  Eleanor,  the 
wife  of  Edward  I.  She  died  in  1291.  The 
figure  is  recumbent,  habited  in  the  royal  costume. 
The  hands  are  designed  with  the  utmost  grace, 
and  there  is  a calm,  gentle  expression  in  the 
face,  which  is  extremely  touching.  There  has 
been  a question  as  to  tho  authorship  of  this 
very  beautiful  work,  as  well  as  the  monument 
and  statue  of  Henry  III.,  and  a patriotic  desire 
has  been  shown  to  attribute  them  to  native 
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artists;  bat  others,  and  Flaxman  among  the 
number,  think  that  foreign  scnlptors  were 
employed  here  on  many  of  the  works,  and  that 
the  name  of  Torell,  goldsmith,  which  occurs  in  a 
document  of  the  time,  should  be  TorelH.  It  may 
be 80,  but  tho  expression  “goldsmith”  mayrefer 
to  the  gilding  of  the  bronze  figure,  and  this  may 
have  been  done  by  an  Englishman.  The  beat 
argument  for  believing  that  foreign  artists  were 
employed  in  the  more  important  parts  of  these 
designs,  especially  in  the  figures,  is  in  the 
general  inferiority  of  those  decorative  portions 
which  would  necessarily  be  executed  by  such 
workmen  as  could  commonly  and  easily  be  found 
in  this  country;  and  the  mention  of  Pietro 
Cavalini  in  a contemporary  work  gives  strength 
to  this  opinion.  This  is  a snbject  of  very  great 
interest  to  Englishmen,  but  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  give  it  the  consideration  due  to  it. 
The  occurrence  of  unquestionably  English  names 
in  the  documents  connected  with  public  works 
proves  the  existence  of  native  artists ; and  it  is 
natural  that  art-historians  should  endeavour  to 
show  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  art  were  produced  by  native  sculptors.  In 
some  of  these,  as  at  Wells,  there  certainly  is  no 
appearance  of  foreign  interference.  They  are 
as  original  in  style  as  they  are  rude  in 
execution. 

The  next  monuments  especially  worthy  of  re- 
mark for  their  sculpture,  are  in  memory  of 
King  Edward  III.,  his  Queen  Philippa,  and  two 
of  their  children.  This  king  died  in  1377.  The 
royal  effigy,  of  bronze,  lies  on  a table  of  the  same 
metal,  and  the  whole  has  been  richly  gilt.  In 
this  statue  there  is  evidence  of  great  care  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  face 
is  long,  and  there  is  a remarkable  fall  in  the 
lower  lip.  The  hair  is  also,  doubtless,  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  king.  It  is  long  and 
slightly  curling,  and  the  beard  is  ample  and 
flowing.  Altogether  it  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  attention  to  nature,  in  transmitting 
the  likeness  to  posterity  of  one  of  England’s 
greatest  sovereigns.  There  are  at  the  same 
time  those  conventionalisms  of  treatment  which, 
while  they  give  its  character  to  Gothic  artj 
remove  the  works  out  of  the  category  of  really 
good  sculpture.  Tho  long  drapery  in  which  the 
king  is  habited,  though  extending  to  the  feet, 
shows  a want  of  truthfulness  in  the  disposition 
or  fall  of  the  folds.  They  are  composed,  in 
straight  parallel  lines,  as  if  the  figure  w’ere 
standing.  Among  the  careful  details  the  shoes 
are  “ rights  and  lefts,”  erroneously  believed  to  be 
a very  modem  fashion  of  shoemaking.  This 
tomb  has  suffered  greatly  from  age,  neglect, 
and  no  doubt  intentional  illusage.  Much  of  its 
enrichment  has  disappeared,  and  many  of  the 
numerous  small  statues  that  decorated  the  tomb 
have  been  stolen.  Some  of  these  representing 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Edward  were  in  solid 
brass  gilt. 

The  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa,  the  consort  of 
Edward  III.,  still  shows  proofs  of  its  former 
magnificence,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
jured of  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  The 
effigy  of  this  princess  happily  remains  in  a con- 
dition to  afford  a good  idea  of  her  person,  as 
well  as  of  the  art  of  the  day.  The  portrait  is 
evidently  carefully  studied,  and  the  sculptorwho 
was  able  to  give  so  much  natural  character  in 
the  treatment  of  the  details  was  no  mean  prac- 
titioner. Such  a work  proves  that  there  were 
artists  of  widely  different  schools  employed  in 
these  productions,  though  it  will  be  seen  they 
were  still  under  the  influence  of  a peculiar  mode 
or  stylo  which  makes  all,  even  the  best,  of 
Gothic  sculpture.  • The  costume  of  this  effigy 
gives  great  antiquarian  value  to  this  monument 
of  Queen  Philippa.  There  is  a small  tomb  of 
Petworth  marble  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  on  which  repose  two 
very  small  alabaster  figures  of  children  of  the 
above  king  and  queen.  They  represent  William 
of  Windsor  and  Blanche.  This  interesting 
memorial  of  these  young  persons  stands  near 
the  fine  monument  of  John  of  Eltham.  It  has 
been  much  damaged,  and  the  feet  cut  off.  The 
costume  of  both  is  characteristic.  The  prince 
had  flowing  hair,  with  a fillet ; the  princess,  who 
died  in  13-10,  a raised  or  horn  head-dress,  now 
broken.  In  these  personal  monuments,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  from  having  the  figure  of  the 
deceased  upon  the  tomb,  the  effigy  constitutes 
the  chief  interest  of  the  sculpture.  But  small 
accessorial  figures  were  introduced,  either  as  at- 
tendant angels  or  statues  of  the  apostles,  saints, 
or  other  persons  to  enrich  the  sides  of  the  tomb  or 
the  architecture  connected  with  it.  The  angels 
appear  ministering,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  the 


figure,  on  each  side  of  tho  pillow,  sometimes  at 
the  feet.  They  usually  are  represented  kneel- 
ing, and  holding  the  chalice,  or  as  thuriferi, 
throwing  incense  from  censers.  They  are  less 
frequently  seen  at  the  feet,  where  either  a lion 
or  a dog,  sometimes  both,  couchant,  are  made  to 
support  the  feet  of  the  effigy.  With  respect  to 
technical  treatment,  considerable  improvement 
will  here  bo  observed  in  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  certain  details  are  represented.  The 
hands  of  the  figures  are  frequently  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  draperies  are  most  carefully 
studied.  They  are  large  and  broad  in  their 
masses,  varied  in  design,  yet  remarkable  for 
simplicity  ; and  where  action  or  movement  is  to 
be  shown,  as  in  flying  or  floating  angels,  the 
proper  character  is  most  admirably  expressed. 
Of  course  there  is  no  display  of  the  nude  figure  ; 
and  where  any  indication  of  it  appears,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  usual  absence  of  knowledge  of 
the  human  form.  We  shall  continue  the  subject 
next  week. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FLORENCE  GALLERY. 

Eon  six  days  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
Galleries  of  Florence  were  all  closed  for  the 
annual  cleansing  process;  on  account  of 
which  such  suspense  of  publicity  is  ordered 
about  this  period  during  the  summer.  On  the 
reopening  of  the  Uffizi,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
made  public,  henceforth  to  remain  so,  the  corri- 
dor that  connects  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  with  the 
Pitti,  as  some  time  since  promised  among  agree- 
able novelties ; that  corridor  being,  through  its 
entire  extent,  decorated  with  art-works,  so  as 
to  form,  as  we  might  describe,  five  distinct 
museums — of  Etruscan  antiquity,  of  historic 
portraits,  of  sketches  by  great  masters,  of 
tapestries,  and  of  coloured  drawings.  Vasari 
says,  speaking  of  this  construction,  his  own 
work  (1560-74),  “The  great  corridor  which, 
traversing  the  river,  passes  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  to  the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Pitti, 
was  brought  to  completion  in  five  months,  with 
my  design  and  direction,  though  a work  which 
one  might  suppose  could  not  be  finished  in  less 
than  five  years.”  From  below,  this  building  is 
only  seen  at  intervals,  alternately  projecting  and 
retreating  among  more  modem  things,  like  an 
old  adherent  of  the  past  unwilling  to  show  him- 
self in  a new  world.  From  the  rooms  previously 
appropriated  to  Etmscan  objects,  which  had 
been  closed  for  several  months  prior  to  this  new 
arrangement,  wo  descend  by  a spacious  staircase 
into  the  first  section  of  this  corridor,  which 
was  built  under  Cosmo  I.  for  communication 
between  his  two  palaces,  and  which,  first  making 
an  acute  angle  from  the  point  where  it  adjoins 
the  western  wing  of  the  Uffizi,  thence  strikes  off 
in  the  direction  of  a narrow  street  parallel  with 
the  Arno,  crosses  that  river  by  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  near  the  arcades  so  pictoresquly  rising 
from  that  bridge,  and  extends  through  a 
labyrinth  of  back  streets  till  it  reaches  the 
north-eastern  wing  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  above  the 
Boboli  Gardens,  entering  that  royal  residence  at 
the  landing-place  of  a staircase,  which  ascends 
to  the  picture-gallery,  and  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  same  pleasant  gardens,  the  extent  of  the 
whole  being  indeed  immense,  the  plan  irregular 
and  zig-zag,  the  dimensions  various,  in  some 
parts  becoming  narrower  and  lower  than  in 
others ; the  lighting,  for  the  greater  part,  by 
small  ox-eye  windows  on  one  side,  and  larger 
quadrate  ones  on  the  other;  but  elsewhere  by 
high  old-fashioned  windows  placed  at  different 
intervals,  and  leaving  much  of  the  interior  quite 
too  dim  for  satisfactory  examination  of  contents. 
The  walk  along  this  aerial  way  and  back  to  the 
point  of  departure  is  no  trifling  expedition,  in- 
deed enough  for  many  a man’s  afternoon  exercise, 
at  least  in  such  hot  weather  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing ; and  no  small  advantage  is  secured 
to  Florentine  residents  by  the  daily  accessibility 
(Sundays  not  excepted)  of  such  a promenade 
under  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  providing  such  varied  entertainment. 
The  objects  here  on  view  are,  indeed,  so  nu- 
merous, and  spread  over  such  immense  space, 
that  a first  visit  suffices  but  for  general  im- 
pressions ; such,  however,  as  are  subsequently 
confirmed  in  respect  to  general  merits,  to  the 
inestimable  value  of  one  classification, — tho 
sketches,  namely,  by  great  masters  ; the  curious 
and  bizarre  character  of  many  other  things  seen 
here,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  rest,  a 
modicum  of  what  really  is  not  worth  looking  at. 

We  first  find  ourselves,  after  turning  a sharp 
angle,  in  a long  narrow  gallery  filled  with 


Etruscan  antiques,  small  sarcophagi  in  dark 
grey  stone  or  terra  cotta,  fretted  with  reliefs, 
some  of  which  bear  traces  of  colour,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  surmounted  by  quaint  recumbent 
figures  of  the  dead;  some  in  the  fantastic  form 
of  obese  vases,  with  movable  heads,  and  even 
arms,  toy-like  and  grotesque  to  look  upon,  oppo- 
site being  ranged  a vast  collection  of  epitaphs 
cut  on  large  terra-cotta  slabs,  many  of  these 
objects  having  been  formerly  classed  together 
with  the  other  Etruscan  specimens,  bronzes, 
vases,  idols,  &c.,  now  ranged  apart  in  the  rooms 
traversed  before  we  enter  this  grand-ducal  cor- 
ridor. Leaving  this  gallery,  its  first  compart- 
ment, we  reach  an  ampler  and  better-lighted 
one,  rather  like  a great  hall  than  a gallery,  which 
has  been  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  most 
precious  contents,  the  original  sketches  by  almost 
all  the  great  Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  formerly  in 
the  most  part  displayed  in  three  rooms  off  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  in  tho  Uffizi  buildings, 
but  now  considerably  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  first-rate  treasures,  of  numerous  drawings, 
before  which  art-students  might  kneel  in  rap- 
ture, from  the  hands  of  Titian,  Buonarotti, 
Raffaelle,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Baraccio,  Guido,  Cellini,  Tintoretto,  Annibale 
Caracci,  Cigoli,  Giordano,  Ginlio  Romano,  and 
others;  also  by  the  lords  of  art  in  other  lands, 
Albert  Durer,  Murillo,  Velasquez.  In  chrono- 
logic order,  this  priceless  series  begins  with 
Taddeo  and  Angiolo  Gaddi  (a  few  small  slight 
sketches  by  the  two),  next  to  whom  come  Fra 
Angelico,  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo,  Rotticelli,  Benozzo 
Masaccio,  Masolino.  Among  drawings  now 
for  the  first  time  made  public,  not  having 
been  seen  in  the  Uffizi  rooms,  are  original 
sketches  for  several  world-renowned  pictures 
in  the  collections  of  Rome,  Florence,  and 
other  Italian  cities ; some  of  Raffaelle’s  for 
the  cartoons  intended  to  be  copied  in  tapestry, 
and  a group  for  his  “ Disputa”  at  the  Vatican, 
besides  several  for  the  Biblical  series  in  the  loggia 
of  that  palace;  Titian’s,  for  the  “Assassina- 
tion of  St.  Peter  Martyr  Tintoretto’s,  for  the 
“ Miracle  of  St.  Mark Baraccio’s,  for  the 
“Crucifixion”  and  “Last  Supper;”  Cigoli’ s, 
for  the  “ Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  ” (his  master- 
piece at  the  Uffizi))  ; and  most  finely  character- 
istic is  a set  of  largo  drawings  by  Del  Sarto,  on 
dark-tinted  paper,  representing  the  story  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Passion,  and  personified 
Virtues.  The  collection  formerly  on  view,  with- 
out these  valuable  additious,  is  said  by  guide- 
books to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  28,000 
pieces ; and  the  new  acquisitions  that  now  so 
enhance  its  interest  are  more  numerous  than  we 
have  been  able  to  count.  As  to  arrangement  we 
may  report  most  favourably;  as  well  as  to  those 
in  glazed  cabinets  as  those  in  frames  hung  to 
walls,  being  sufficiently  in  sight  and  appreciable. 

After  such  a feast,  the  rest  may  be  an  insipid 
after-course.  One  curiously  zigzag  range  has 
been  appropriated  to  portraits  of  the  Medici  and 
some  mythologic  pictures ; the  former  series 
including  copies  from  Raffaelle’s  “ Leo  the 
Tenth  ” and  Titian’s  “ Cardinal  Ippolito 
altogether  a mediocre  aggregate,  and  with  some 
specimens  that  are  wretched,  the  general  im- 
pression made  being  such  as  confirms  our 
notion  of  the  marked  ugliness  of  that  family. 
The  tapestries  that  come  next,  in  immense 
variety,  and  apparently  of  various  dates,  are 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  for  tho  most 
part  of  brilliant  tints  quite  untarnished  ; the 
first  series  illustrating  all  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history,  indeed,  quite  below 
the  height  of  such  solemn,  themes ; the  next, 
flaunting  and  stage-like  mythological  groups, 
better  in  their  way ; most  commendable,  and, 
indeed,  of  some  historic  interest,  the  set  repre- 
senting the  pageants  and  festivals,  amuse- 
ments, and  gronpings  of  court  life  in  olden 
times,  where  we  recognize  the  costumes  of 
three  centuries ; besides  many  others  of  domestic 
and  familiar  character,  the  chase,  tho  vintage, 
the  harvest,  agriculture,  gardening,  and 
household  occupations.  It  has  been  so  well  dis- 
posed that  tho  least  noticeable  of  the  tapestries 
cover  the  walls  of  compartments  in  the  cor- 
ridor where  lighting  is  most  deficient,  and  where 
these  large  figures  gain  in  effect,  acquire  a 
sort  of  spectral  dignity  from  the  dimness  in 
which  they  reveal  themselves ; and  that  one 
mysterious  passage,  whore  the  visitor  has  to 
grope  almost  in  darkness,  is  turned  to  account 
as  the  deposit  of  some  woven  heraldic  devices, 
with  other  fantasies  of  decoration,  whose 
character  wo  can  just  distinguish  in  the  gloom, 
nor  care  to  examine  further.  A smaller  com- 
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partment,  at  an  angle  with  that  of  the  tapestries, 
contains  another  collection  of  sketches  by 
Italian  masters,  but  an  ofF-shoob  of  the  great 
series  elsewhere  seen,  and  all  of  minor  scale ; 
among  them,  however,  being  specimens  of 
great  value  and  beauty,  by  Passignano,  Guido, 
Cigoli,  and  Salvator  Rosa, — some  wild  rocky 
landscapes,  by  the  last-named,  fraught  with  the 
characteristics  of  his  genius.  A flight  of  steps 
from  this  locality  leads  ns  into  the  last  section, 
where  the  aiiri^  way  passes  over  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  suddenly  becoming  mneh  narrower  and 
lower;  and  here  its  walls  are  made  and  serve 
for  a series  of  colonred  drawings,  illustrative 
of  natural  history,  animals  and  birds,  which 
we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Before  reaching  this 
point,  the  level  of  pavement  slopes  considerably 
downwards,  so  that  we  approach  the  Pitti  Palace 
along  a declining  plane.  As  a piece  of  construe- 
tion,  indeed,  this  corridor  is  curions, — has  an  air 
of  mystery  that  reminds  us  of  Medicean  des- 
potism ; and  is  unlike  anything  else  in  Florence. 
On  the  occasion  of  its  opening  was  also  made 
accessible  to  the  public  the  new  addition  to  the 
Uflizi  Gallery  formed  of  the  Feroni  collection, 
lately  purchased  by  Govemment,  consisting  of 
about  100  pictures,  all  placed  in  the  same  well- 
lighted  room.  There  is  no  one  work  here  to  class 
among  stars  of  first  magnitude  in  such  a hori- 
zon; and  the  most  noticeable  are  some  extatic 
beads  by  Carlo  Dolce,  particularly  an  Ecce 
Homo  and  lladonna,  besides  landscapes  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  others  of  Flemish  schools. 

The  king  has  shown  himself  a good  Meemnas 
in  allowing  the  artist  Ademollo,  considered  first 
in  the  present  historic  school  of  Florence,  to 
accompany  the  army  on  the  campaign  in  Lorn- 
bardy  for  the  illnstration  of  battles  to  be  fought 
and  victories  we  are  hoping  for.  By  this  master 
were  painted  the  best  pictures  of  the  great  con- 
flicts in  which  Italy  triumphed  seven  years  ago. 


ON  SOME  OP  THE  ARTISTIC  FEATURES 
OP  THE  ESSEX  COTTAGES.* 


"Tnis  title  is  not  only  too  ambitions,  but  not 
strictly  accurate,  as  I shall  embrace  in  my 
remarks  not  cottages  only,  bnt  farm-hooses,  in 
fact,  any  dwelling-house,  under  the  rank  of  the 
mansion  of  the  squire  or  nobleman.  These  have 
been  often  well  described  andillustrated  in  works 
easily  accessible  to  all;  but  the  cottages  and 
farm-houses  left  us  by  our  forefathers  in  past 
ages  have  not  received  the  attention  which  I 
think  they  deserve.  I cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  while  for  some  one 
really  capable  to  undertake  this  subject  and 
work  it  out ; to  illustrate  the  principle  of  design 
which  these  old  houses  exhibit ; to  endeavour  to 
classify  them  as  to  date ; and  to  publish  careful 
illustrations  of  good  examples.  I have  not  the 
knowledge  or  skill  for  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
only  venture  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  subject, 
and  direct  the  attention  of  some  abler  hand 
towards  it. 

I do  not  allude  now  in  any  way  to  the  ground 
plan  of  these  old  homesteads — their  arrangement 
of  rooms—their  appliances  for  the  comfort  and 
decency  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  their 
erection — or  their  capabilities  for  meeting  the 
necessities  of  our  modem  life ; I speak  simply  of 
their  external  form  and  design. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  deny  that  this  is 
generally  one  full  of  beauty  thronghont  the  whole 
of  our  country.  Our  poets  have  sung  the  beauty 
and  quiet  of  our  English  cottages.  Travellers 
from^  other  lands  speak  of  them  with  unvarying 
admiration.  Painters  love  to  represent  their 
pictnresquG  gables,  and  shadowing  eaves,  and 
latticed  windows,  and  broad  chimneys.  It  is 
some  few  features  of  this  beauty  we  would  wish 
to  point  out. 

And  first,  I would  bid  yon  remark  how  entirely 
they  are_  designed  to  harmonise  with  their  par- 
ticular  sites,  and  with  the  prevailing  features  of 
our  quiet  English  landscape.  This  implies  in 
their  builders  a perception  of  artistic  propriety 
and  fitness  which  is  now  little  understood,  and 
seldom  attained,  by  our  modern  architects,  even 
in  great  works.  How  often  in  these  days  do  we 
see  a building,  placed  in  a city,  crowded  up  in 
narrow  streets,  yet  framed  on  a design  requiring 
it  to  be  seen  from  a distance,  and  fitted  for  sotne 
commanding  position  in  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  buildings,  like  the  faQade  of 
the  new  museum  of  Oxford,  fitted  for  the  con- 
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tinnoua  line  of  street,  standing  isolated  and 
alone.  Now,  this  fact  of  apportioning  the 
character  of  a design  not  only  to  the  object  of 
the  building,  but  to  the  nature  of  its  site ; to 
make  it  thus  appear  to  belong  to  the  landscape 
around  it ; to, grow  out  of  it  instead  of  being  an 
extraneous  thing,  pat  down,  as  it  were,  hap- 
hazard, where  it  is ; this,  I say,  is  a mark  of 
subtile  and  true  artistic  feeling.  It  was  possessed 
in  an  ermnent  degree  by  the  builders  of  old 
time ; it  is  seen  in  their  greatest  works.  The 
house  of  the  noble  in  the  city  was  a diflerent 
type  from  that  of  bis  mansion  in  the  country. 
Their  churches  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  scenery  around  them  and  the  materials 
to  bo  used.  Some  had  spires,  some  towers, — 
the  towers  themselves  varying  in  form  and  size, 
and  yet  all  so  exactly  suited  to  their  several 
situations  that,  to  a practised  eye  and  cultivated 
taste,  no  small  portion  of  efiect  could  be  lost 
were  any  two  different  types  interchanged  in 
site.  A Pembrokeshire  church,  with  its  severe 
and  simple  pyramidal  tower,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  wooded  or  cultivated  plains  of  Essex. 
An  elaborate  tower  like  that  under  whose  shadow 
we  are  sitting,  or  one  of  beautiful  brickwork 
like  that  we  shall  see  at  Hedingham,  would  lose 
half  its  beauty  among  the  wild  hills  and  rugged 
valleys  of  the  west.  Now  just  this  very  prin- 
ciple which  the  old  architects  adopted  in  these 
their  great  works,  they  successfully  imparted 
even  to  their  smallest.  All  that  we  have  said  of 
mansions  and  churches  applies  equally  to  their 
cottages  and  farms.  To  a Medimval  builder 
nothing  was  too  small  for  care.  The  same  air 
of  grace  and  fitness  that  marked  the  mansion  of 
the  squire  or  the  noble  was  thrown  round  the 
humbler  dwelling  of  the  farmer  or  the  peasant. 
If  one  looked  grand  and  noble,  with  its  wide 
sweep  of  lawn  and  far-reaching  avenues,  the 
other  equally  became  its  knot  of  shadowing 
elms,  and  its  little  garden  by  the  village  green. 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other  was  fitted  for  its 
special  site,  and  seemed  equally  a part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  landscape  around.  In 
Herefordshire  we  have  the  homesteads  formed 
with  the  black  beams,  showing  oftentimes  in 
beautiful  and  varied  patterns  through  the  white 
plaster  between.  In  Gloucestershire  the  rich 
yellow  stone,  with  stone  mullions  and  quoins, 
and  roof  of  slabs,  give  an  air  of  solidity  and 
comfort,  fitting  the  rich  gardens  and  orchards  in 
which  they  stand.  In  Wales  the  grey  cottages, 
low  and  nestling  in  some  hollow  of  the  hills,  give 
an  air  of  shelter  from  tho  wild  winds  of  the 
monntain ; all  these,  fit  and  beautiful  in  their 
several  positions,  we  feel  would  be  out  of  place 
in  Essex,  where  the  long  stretch  of  roof,  varied 
by  projecting  gables,  and  covered  with  thatch  or 
tile,  the  white  walls,  with  their  quaint  varieties 
of  pargetting,  seem  at  once  the  natural  out- 
growth of  our  quiet,  undulating  county,  and 
lend  to  it  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

I know,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  is 
purely  accidental — that  this  grace  and  fitness 
result  simply  of  themselves  from  tho  accident  of 
material,  or  what  not.  But  the  objection  is  a 
shallow  one.  Things  do  not  grow  of  themselves 
into  forms  of  beauty.  To  make  them  do  so  re- 
quires knowledge,  and  thought,  and  skill.  Nay, 
the  objection  itself  only  proves  the  more  what 
we  are  stating,  for  it  is  the  very  height  of  art  to 
conceal  itself,  and  appear  actually  what  it  is  not 
— the  mere  natural  outgrowth  of  utility,  of 
necessity,  of  material. 

Tako  another  view  of  these  homesteads  of  our 
country,  and  observe  the  fitness  with  which  their 
mere  outward  form  expresses  the  kind  of  life  for 
which  they  are  constructed.  There  is  thrown 
around  them  an  air  of  quiet,  calm  repose — they 
seem  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and 
content,  harmonising  completely  with  the  quiet, 
unambitious  tenor  of  a country  life.  Those,  in- 
deed, who  know  the  country  best,  know  that 
this  appearance  is  but  too  fallacious — that  amid 
those  quiet  scenes  breathe  the  same  wild  human 
passions ; there  are  yet  the  same  troubles, 
miseries,  tho  same  wayward  errors  and  sins, 
that  beset  life  everywhere.  Tet,  as  we  look 
upon  some  country  village,  we  feel  the  thought 
of  all  this  runs  counter  to  the  outward  show  of 
things,  and  this  very  feeling  of  incongruity 
shows  bow  deep  a hold  upon  our  mind  have  the 
ideas  of  peace  and  repose  that  the  old  builders 
have  impressed  upon  their  buildings. 

Yet  a third  matter  to  which  I would  call  your 
attention  in  these  old  domestic  buildings  is  their 
infinite  ranety.  The  type,  indeed,  is  the  same; 
there  is  always  the  high-pitched  roof,  the 
wooden-framed  or  mnllioned  windows,  the  genial 
stack  of  brick  chimneys,  suggesting  the  warm 


ingle  within.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
almost  endless  variety.  Sometimes  the  roof  is 
unbroken  from  end  to  end,  sometimes  a central 
gable  breaks  its  line,  sometimes  there  is  a gable 
at  one  end  of  the  front,  sometimes  at  both. 
When  several  houses  are  placed  in  a row,  under 
one  roof,  tho  windows  are  sometimes  dormers, 
sometimes  carried  up  from  the  wall  in  small 
gables,  grouping  beantifuUy  with  the  larger 
gables  which  in  such  cases  usually  flank  on  one, 
end  or  the  other ; sometimes  tho  upper  story 
projects  over  the  lower,  throwing  at  once  a dark 
mass  of  shadow,  which  adds  greatly  to  beauty. 
The  walls,  as  I have  already  said,  though  often 
simply  rough  cast,  yet  frequently  present  a 
great  number  of  patterns  in  pargetting,  qnaiut 
and  simple,  and  eminently  constructive  in.  de- 
sign. All  these  and  other  matters  we  might 
mention  alone,  or  in  combination,  produce  an 
infimte  change  and  vai’iety  of  form,  and  thie 
alone  is  enough  to  claim  for  them  a high  artistio 
excellence.  Sameness  of  type  with  individual, 
variety  is  the  law  of  nature’s  works;  it  regulates 
the  growth  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the 
leaves  of  each  individual  tree  ; it  mai-ks  no  less 
these  old  cottages  and  homesteads  of  our  native 
county. 

This,  then,  is  a high  artistic  feature — it  is 
more,  it  is  a great  moral  influence.  It  tends  to- 
gather  the  affections  of  the  indwellers  of  these 
houses  around  them,  to  separate  them  from 
others,  to  intensify  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
sweet  English  word  Borne. 

Contrast  these  ancient  houses  with  those 
which  we  erect  to-day.  Take  an  ordinary  mo- 
dern cottage,  four  square  brick  walls,  a door  at 
one  side  and  a window  at  the  other,  and  two 
windows  above,  a slate  roof,  low  in  pitch,  with 
no  eaves  ; it  is  a dissight — a blot  upon  the  land- 
scape around  it.  It  is  impossible  to  love  a base, 
mean  thing  like  that.  Or  take  a modern  row  of 
cottages — each  one  exactly  like  the  others — each 
a repetition  of  the  typo  I have  distressed  you  by 
describing  : without  a single  thing  to  distinguish 
it  from  its  neighbours  but  the  number  of  the 
door,  how  can  any  affectionate  associations 
gather  round  such  a dwelling  as  this  ? It  seems 
almost  a profanation  to  apply  to  it  the  sacred 
name  of  home.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it 
to  attract,  and  everything  to  repel.  But  being 
constituted  as  we  are,  with  body  as  well  as 
spirit,  susceptible  as  is  our  nature,  and  especially 
in  its  uneducated  state,  to  external  influences,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  to  render  our  homes 
outwardly  unlovely  and  repelling.  Our  fathers 
acted  ivisely  as  well  as  tastefully  when  they 
sought  to  render  a man’s  house  itself  attractive^ 
to  give  it  an  individual  peculiarity  distinct  from 
any  other,  and  to  make  it  outwardly  a fitting 
type  of  those  fair  and  gentle  influences  which 
shonld  dwell  within. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  artistic  features  of  an 
old  homestead — it  is  a poor  and  meagre  outline;, 
but  it  may  serve,  I think,  at  least  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  gain  for  them  an  interest 
which  they  well  merit,  and  which  they  but 
seldom  excite.  The  more  you  really  look  at 
them  the  more  you  will  be  struck  with  their 
picturesque  beauty.  They  are,  moreover,  very 
precious  as  memorials  of  the  past  of  our  people,, 
still  existing  among  us,  and  which  if  once  lost 
could  never  bo  replaced. 

And  it  is  a fact  that  they  are,  slowly  indeed 
bnt  surely,  fading  away  from  ua.  The  mere 
process  of  inevitable  decay  must  rob  us  of  them 
in  time,  and  of  the  oldest  and  of  the  best  first ; 
but  besides  this  every  year,  in  every  village,  one 
and  another  of  them  is  falling  often  before  the 
march  of  what  is  called  improvement ; either 
altogether  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  some 
vulgar,  tasteless  erection,  deficient  in  every 
point  in  which  they  excelled,  or  else  mutilated 
or  added  to,  and  all  their  native  beauty  de- 
stroyed. Now,  surely  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
these  buildings  should  pass  away  without  some 
record  and  memorial.  If  tho  things  themseh'es 
must  cease  from  among  us,  surely,  at  least,  their 
forms  may  be  preserved.  Now  this  is  the  real 
object  I have  had  in  choosing  the  subject  of  thi& 
paper.  I would  venture  to  press  upon  yon  the 
importance  and  interest  of  securing  some  memo- 
rial of  these  old  buildings.  In  every  neighbouiv 
hood  there  is  some  one  or  other  who  has  the 
power  of  making  some  sort  of  sketch,  however 
rough.  Will  it  not,  then,  be  well  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  these  old  buildings  ? whenever  a house  or 
cottage  is  to  be  pulled  down,  or  improved,  as  the 
term  is,  let  some  one  or  other  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  tako  a sketch  of  it  from  one  or  two- 
different  points  of  view;  a simple  outline  would 
be  enough,  just  catching  its  leading  feature^ 
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the  distribution  of  its  shape,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts.  Nay,  more — there  are  many 
of  you  in  these  days  who  are  photographers.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  interesting  than  that 
some  one  who  possesses  this  valuable  art  should 
go  round  bis  own  particular  neighbourhood  and 
take  photographs  of  tho  best  and  most  pictu- 
resque of  these  ancient  homesteads.  A collec- 
tion of  such  photographs  would  have  an  intere.sb 
and  value  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 
They  would  form  at  once  interesting  memorials 
of  the  past,  and  be  precious  guides  to  our  archi- 
tects for  the  birildings  of  the  future.  We  are 
never  likely  to  have  a typo  of  building  so  fitted 
for  our  climate  and  our  scenery  as  these,  and  it 
is  surely  possible  to  combine  with  tho  increased 
comforts  and  greater  requirements  of  modern 
life  these  time-honoured  forms  which  add  so 
much  of  beauty  to  the  hills  and  plains  of  our 
native  land. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  OTHER  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  authorities  of  St.  Goorge-tbe-Martyr, 
Southwark,  have  given  currency,  in  a separate 
form,  to  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  vestry 
on  the  subject  of  water  supply,  which  presents 
an  important  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
public  health.  The  subject  was  brought  up  for 
consideration  by  the  vestry  on  a communication 
and  report  of  a committee  being  received  from 
the  vestry  of  Bermondsey.  Tho  document  is,  we 
believe,  the  production,  for  the  most  part,  of 
Mr.  William  Rendle,  the  former  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  parish.  It  contains  an  expression 
of  regret  that  the  sources  of  supply  have  not 
been  discussed  with  a view  to  the  provision  of 
better  ones  by  Parliament,  and  strongly  urges 
the  abolition  of  the  intermittent,  in  favour  of  the 
constant,  supply  system, the  latter  being  the  only 
effectual  means  of  ensuring  that  cleanliness  shall 
at  all  times  be  practicable  among  the  poor.  To 
refute  the  erroneous  and  absurd  allegation  made 
by  Mr.  Quick,  the  engineer  of  tho  Southwark 
and  Vauxball  Company,  that  the  constant  supply 
baa  always  been  found  impracticable,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that,  besides  the  success  which  has  ob- 
tained in  many  of  tho  chief  cities  in  the  provinces, 
sixteen  houses  belonging  to  that  gentleman  in 
York-place  are,  and  have  been  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  served  with  water  by  this  plan. 

Tho  sanitary  improvements  in  Bermondsey 
since  the  last  attack  of  cholera,  when  it  had  so 
bad  a pre-eminence,  appear  to  have  been 
effectual  in  preventing  it  from  being  the  first  and 
weakest  point  of  attack  on  the  present  occasion  j 
and  it  is  precisely  where  sanitary  pioneers  have 
been  urging  the  great  necessity  of  sanitary 
measures — as  in  Bethnal-green  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East  of  London — that  the  new  attack  of 
tho  epidemic  has  been  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  regulations 
adopted  by  tho  special  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  City  Sewers  Commissioners,  the  several 
inspectors  appointed  by  that  body  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  were 
on  duty  in  their  several  districts  on  Sunday 
morning  at  an  early  hour  to  meet  the  promised 
supply  of  water  by  the  New  River  Company  to 
tho  dwellings  of  the  poor,  cleansing  the  courts 
and  drains  to  destroy  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
At  eight  o’clock  a.m.  the  supply  was  turned  on, 
the  water  being  kept  running  fur  halt'  an  hour  in 
the  poor  localities. 

In  the  South  of  London  cholera  has  not 
appeared  to  any  alarming  extent.  The  local 
authorities  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  prevent 
its  obtaining  hold,  and,  where  it  may  appear,  to 
deal  with  it  as  effectually  as  possible.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  by  every  one  of  the 
vestries  and  district  boards.  Action  was  taken 
first  in  St.  Saviour’s,  where  for  about  a year 
there  has  been  energetic  examination  into 
nuisances  and  supply  of  water,  and  a free  distri- 
bution of  chloride  of  lime.  Dr.  Frankland urges, 
for  the  purification  of  the  water  supply  of  London, 
the  use  of  filters  of  animal  charcoal  by  the 
water  companies, or  failing  that,  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  or  Condy’s  fluid  j and  the  Kensing- 
ton  parish  authorities,  in  a useful  circular  as  to 
the  prevention  of  cholera,  advise  its  use  and  that 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  carbolic  acid  after  flushing 
closets,  sinks,  and  drains  with  water.  In  the 
parish  of  Camberwell  some  cases  have  ended 
fatally.  Directions  have  been  given  by  the  vestry 
for  the  most  complete  fulfilment  of  every  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  Orders  in  Council. 
The  Newington  vestry  have  locked  up  the  street 
pumps,  the  wells  beneath  which  are  tainted  by 


sewage  percolations  5 and  required  from  the 
water  companies  an  additional  supply  of  water 
during  four  months.  In  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark, 
chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  carbolic  acid,  have 
been  freely  applied  to  the  narrow  courts  which 
abound  in  the  district,  and  thrown  down  the 
sowers,  &c. ; and  special  meetings  of  the  board 
are  to  be  summoned  whenever  anything  shall 
require  attention.  In  Lambeth,  the  whole  of 
tho  medical  pi'acbitioncrs  have  been  communi- 
cated with  by  circular ; vigorous  inspection  and 
cleansing  operations  are  in  progress  j and  the 
free  and  liberal  distribution  and  use  of  disin- 
fectants, besides  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
simple  rules  and  particulars,  have  been  recom. 
mended.  In  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  the 
sanitary  committee  have  been  invested  with  aU 
the  authority  of  tho  vestry,  to  carry  instantly 
into  effect  whatever  steps  shall  be  requisite. 

lu  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  some  oases  of 
cholera  have  occurred  in  overcrowded  localities} 
with  dirty  cisterns,  choked  dust-bins,  and  bad 
drainage. 

Dr.  Lankester  has  stated,  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion— as  to  tho  discretion,  we  presume  of 
alarmist  proceedings — that  he  never  knew  of 
people  having  been  frightened  into  cholera,  and 
did  not  believe  it  possible.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  however,  that  fear  and  even  mere  anxiety 
can  bring  on  diarrheeal  symptoms ; and  since 
cholera  is  frequently  preceded  by  such  symp- 
toms,— if,  indeed,  the  connexion  be  not  that  of 
the  milder  and  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  one 
and  tho  same  disease, — it  seems  to  us  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  act  indiscriminately  upon  an  opinion 
such  as  that  of  Dr.  Lankester  under  present 
circumstances.  There  is  no  occasion  for  fear. 

A deputation  has  waited  on  tho  Duke  of 
Buckingham  from  Southwark,  as  to  the  bone- 
boiling  and  catgut  nuisances  in  Southwark.  After 
a very  long  discussion,  his  Grace  said  that  the 
powers  of  the  Privy  Council  went  only  so  far  as  to 
order  speedy  interments,  institute  house-to-house 
visitation,  establish  dispensaries,  and  take  pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  the  spread  of  disease. 
He  doubted  whether  the  latter  clause  could  be 
construed  so  far  as  to  suppress  a nuisance,  so 
to  speak,  licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  an 
inspector  should  visit  the  spot,  and  then,  if 
memorialised  by  tbo  vestry,  he  would  lay  the 
case  before  the  legal  adviser  of  the  crown. 

Tho  Liverpool  town  council  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  Dr.  Trench, 
their  medical  officer  of  health,  from  750L  to 
1,0001.  per  annum.  Tho  council  have  also  agreed 
to  give  5,0001.  towards  tho  erection  of  an  hospital 
for  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  It  was 
stated  that  the  public  had  subscribed  8,0001.  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  likewise  resolved  to 
take  the  management  of  the  scavenging  and 
removal  of  refuse  and  night-soil  into  their  own 
bands.  In  Manchester  and  other  large  towns 
such  a step,  it  was  stated,  had  worked  well,  both 
in  an  economical  and  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  water  committee  are  enforcing  their  power 
to  require  all  plans  for  dwellings  to  show  that 
due  provision  had  been  made  for  a supply  of 
water  and  a cistern  to  each  house  to  hold  a 
supply.  They  have  also  been  debating  on  a new 
scheme  for  supplying  Liverpool  with  water  from 
Bala  Lake,  in  Wales,  at  a cost  of  a million  and 
a half  sterling.  Rivington  Pike,  it  seems,  only 
supplies  six  to  ten  million  gallons  a day,  whereas 
the  borough  requires  eighteen  million  gallons. 
Bala  is  at  the  head  of  the  River  Dee,  amongst 
the  slate  mountains  of  Merionethshire,  and  is 
nearly  four  miles  long  by  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  40  ft.  It 
has  a water-shed  of  about  35,400  acres,  and  Mr. 
Duncan,  tho  engineer  who  proposes  the  scheme, 
calculates  that  on  an  average  50  million  gallons 
of  water  flow  into  and  through  the  lake  each 
day.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  first  suggested  Bala 
Lake  as  a source  of  supply  for  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed that  the  pipe-line,  instead  of  being  carried 
to  the  lake  itself,  should  bring  the  water  from 
the  Dee,  at  Llantisilio,  a small  hamlet  about 
2^  miles  above  Llangollen.  Mr.  Duncan,  how.* 
ever,  recommends  that  the  lake  itself  should  be 
drawn  upon,,  considering:  that  purer  water  can 
there  be  obtained,  and  a more  certain  supply 
ensured.  He  proposes  that  the  embankment  at 
tho  lower  end  of  the  lake  should  be  raised  high 
enough  to  impound  all  the  flood  water  ; and  he 
calculates  that  if  this  can  be  effected  to  the 
extent  of  5 ft.,  and  works  constructed  to  permit 
2 ft.  to  be  drawn  off  below  the  ordinary  water- 
level,  a quantity  of  water  equal  to  a supply  of 
20  million  gallons  a day  for  104  days  would 
be  available.  This,  he  adds,  would  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  water  flowing  into 


the  lake ; bnt  as,  even  without  rain,  at 
least  9 million  gallons  flow  in  every  day,  the 
supply  of  20  million  gallons  could  be  carried 
over  130  days.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  water 
to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Duncan  proposes  that  a large 
conduit  should  be  constructed  from  Bala  to 
Llangollen,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  convey  60 
million  gallons  per  day.  At  Llangollen  there 
would  be  a reservoir,  which  would  be  connected 
with  Liverpool  by  lines  of  pipes,  crossing  the 
Dee,  Weaver,  and  Mersey  by  special  aqueducts. 
Each  line  of  pipes  would  be  capable  of  conveying 
15  million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  addi- 
tional lines  might  be  laid.  There  are  no  diffi- 
culties, it  seems,  of  an  engineering  chracter. 


COMPASSES  IN  IRON  SHIPS. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  the  methods 
for  preventing  the  deviation  of  compasses  in 
iron  ships  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The 
latest  scheme  in  the  field  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  which  was  first  brought 
before  the  public,  in  a somewhat  imperfect  form, 
however,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  deviation  in  iron  ships  is 
known  to  be  the  polarity  which  the  hull  acquires 
whilst  being  built.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a large 
bar  magnet,  the  magnetism  being  induced  by 
tbo  action  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  permanent 
by  the  hammering  which  the  hull  receives  during 
building.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  polarity, 
Mr.  Hopkins  proposes  to  prepare  powerful 
electro-magnets,  which  are  to  be  swung  from 
the  bulwarks,  and  slidden  rapidly  along  the 
plates  towards  the  stem,  the  -magnet  being 
lowered  at  every  repetition  of  the  traverse  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  pass  over  and  depolarize  a fresh 
line  of  plates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  process 
is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  on  a large 
scale  of  the  ordinary  method  of  demagnetising 
a magnetic  bar.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  bis  invention,  but  tho  details,  as  given 
in  his  final  specification,  filed  a few  days  back, 
do  not  appear  to  give  much  promise  of  success. 
The  idea  is,  however,  a bold  one. 


CAVENDISH  HOTEL,  EASTBOURNE. 

Easthourxe  is  a very  charming  watering-place, 
and  is  justly  rising  in  public  estimation.  To 
supply  an  increasing  want  a new  hotel  is  being 
erected  there,  and  of  this  we  now  give  a per- 
spective view  and  the  ground  plan.  The  site  is 
opposite  the  sea,  with  a frontage  of  230  ft.,  and 
it  is  flanked  right  and  left  by  fine  roads.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  building  has  been  com- 
menced, and  this  is  indicated  on  the  plan. 

When  finished,  the  portc-cochere  will  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  five  stories  above  the  basement.  The 
wings  and  flank  elevations  are  four  stories  above 
the  basement  only.  Each  main  angle  is  marked 
by  a belvidere  and  bay  window  of  several  stories. 

Passing  through  the  chief  entrance,  the  vesti- 
bule, with  a porters’  room  on  one  sideband  a 
lavatory  on  the  other,  is  entered.  A flight  of 
steps  from  this  leads  to  the  hall,  a spacious 
apartment  two  stories  in  height,  surrounded  by  a 
gallery.  Opposite  tho  entrance  to  the  hall  is 
tho  bar;  on  its  right  the  coffee-room,  74  ft.  long 
and  42  ft.  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  At  one  end 
are  the  manager’s  room  and  serving-room,  and  at 
the  other  is  a conservatory.  Behind  the  coffee- 
room  is  a corridor  leading  to  the  wing  in  which 

arebed  and  sitting  roomsexpressly  dosignedforin- 
valids.  To  the  left  ofthehall  are  a private  dining 
or  Iwge  sitting  room,  and  the  chief  staircase. 
Beyond  these,  when  tho  building  is  fully  carried 
out,  will  be  a number  of  bed  and  sitting  rooms. 

On  the  first-floor  a corridor  extends  centrally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  with  sitting  and 
bedrooms  opening  from  it,  the  angle  being  taken 
up  by  a ladies’  coffee-room,  with  windows  com- 
manding Pevensey  Bay  and  St.  Leonard  s.  With 
this  one  exception,  the  same  arrangement  is 
repeated  on  each  floor. 

In  tho  part  now  about  throe-fourths  finished 
there  are  seventy  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms, 
exclusive  of  house  and  visitors’  servants’  ac- 
commodation. There  are  also  billiard,  smoking, 
and  commercial  rooms.  The  latter  are  on  the 
ground-floor  level,  and  are  included  at  back 
between  the  grand  staircase  and  wing. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Kuightley,  of  Cannon- 
street,  Loudon ; and  the  builder  Mr.  C.  N. 
Foster,  of  New  Wharf,  Whitefriars. 


OAVJiNJJlSH  HOiiiiL,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX. Mr.  XmaHTLEV,  Architect. 
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METHOPOLITAS  BOABD  OF  WOBKS. 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Eiver  Lea  in 
connexion  with  the  fear  of  the  public  about  the 
cholera,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  the  chief  engineer, 
I, ^ported  at  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board, 
that  he  had  considered  the  subject  of  the  Lea 
and  the  Limehouse-cut.  Diverting  the  Wick- 
lano  branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Bewer  and  the  overflow  of  the  Limekilns  Dock 
flewor  into  the  low-level  sewer,  and  by  a tem- 
porary pumping-station,  raising  the  sewer  at 
Abbey  Mills  into  the  northern  outfall  sewers, 
might  be  accomplished  in  about  three  weeks, 
I at  a cost  of  about  1,850Z.,  and  a further  coat 
:of  GOZ.  per  week  for  pumping,  assuming  two 
SO-horse  power  engines  were  hired  for  that  pur- 
'pose.  The  Board  expended  in  deodorising  this 
sewer  250Z.  per  week  in  addition  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  district  Board  in  deodorising  the 
sewers.  The  cost  would  be  considerably  re- 
iduced.  The  main  source  of  pollution  of  the  Lea 
land  Limehouse-cut  were  the  drains,  local  sewers, 
land  fractures  upon  the  banks,  and  until  the 
idistrict  Board  should  alter  those  from  the  open 
[Channels  into  the  low  level  sewer,  much  benefit 
would  not  be  derived  from  the  proposed  tem- 
[porary  pumping  station.  On  Sunday  week,  the 
'locks  at  Four  Mills,  in  the  River  Lea,  and  in  the 
adjoining  look  in  Limehouse-cut,  and  the  lock 
[at  its  outlet  into  the  River  Thames,  were  all 
opened,  and  a further  supply  of  water  thus 
.obtained  from  the  Thames,  and  a vast  improve- 
ment in  this  channel  was  thereby  effected.  If 
ithis  operation  could  be  repeated  twice  in  a week, 
ithere  would  not  bo  much  reason  for  complaint. 
He  (Mr.  Bazalgette)  was  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Beardmore,  the  engineer  of  the  Eiver  Lea 
trustees,  with  a view,  if  possible,  to  accomplish 
ithe  improvement. 

Upon  the  motion  that  the  report  of  the  en- 
gineer be  approved,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cook,  the  member 
■for  the  district,  moved  as  a rider  to  the  motion 
ithat  the  engineer’s  report  be  approved,  “That  as 
ithe  low-level  sewer  is  now  complete  under  the 
^ver  Lea,  and  the  engineer  has  reported  that  it 
is  possible  to  intercept  the  sewage  which  flows 
irom  the  board  sewers  into  the  river,  and  by 
means  of  the  temporary  station  at  the  Abbey 
Mills,  pump  it  into  the  northern  outfall  sewer, 
the  engineer  be  authorised  immediately  to  carry 
iJiia  into  effect.” 

This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  resolved  that  by  Thursday  in  the  pre- 
sent week  some  definite  arrangement  should  be 
itsome  to  with  Messrs.  Brasaey,  the  contractors, 
Iwho  are  about  to  take  Mr.  Furness’s  contract 
2),  for  the  Thames  Embankment  works, 
liud  if  such  arrangement  were  not  come  to,  the 
Board  would  act  upon  thoir  powers. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  DISEASE. 

[ The  official  publications  of  the  Registrar- 
eureneral’s  Office,  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
ipapers  on  Wednesday,  although  not  showing 
imy  decrease  in  the  fatality  of  cholera,  but,  on 
tie  contrary,  an  increase  in  both  London  and 
uiverpool,  may  on  the  whole  be  considered 
onore  encouraging  than  might  have  been  ex- 
oected.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  confirmed 
n the  previous  intelligence,  that  the  disease 
Q a severe  epidemic  form  has  to  the  present 
rime  been  confined  to  three  of  our  large  towns, 
itiondoii,  Liverpool,  and  Southampton.  Secondly, 
ohe  increase  in  the  fatal  cases  in  the  first  two  of 
eheso  towns  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
ohowu  by  the  returns  of  the  previous  week ; 
ifhile  in  Southampton  a further  decrease  took 
i^e,  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  three 
siast  weeks  having  been  respectively  29,  24, 
lind  17.  The  very  suddenness  with  which  the 
idiseaso  this  year  came  upon  the  East  of  London 
a its  worst  form,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  iu- 
iiteasing  fatality,  have  so  thoroughly  awakened, 
t lot  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  onr  large 
Towns,  a conviction  of  the  necessity  for  united 
Said  energetic  action,  as  much  to  stop  its  in- 
i^ase  where  it  already  exists,  as  to  be  prepared 
or  its  appearance  in  towns  that  have  already 
lascaped,  that  even  now  it  is  fair  to  hope  that 
:>he  cholera  of  1866  will,  in  its  total  ravages,  be  as 
icnuch  less  fatal  than  that  of  1854,  as  tho  latter 
svas  than  that  of  1849. 

D During  the  week  ending  last  Saturday  (4th 
tUBt.),  ot  the  2,661  deaths  registered  in  Londou, 
iffhich  exceeded  tho  average  number  in  the 
riorrespoudiug  week  of  the  previous  years,  cor- 
tiBOted  for  increase  of  population,  by  1,274, 1,053  j 


were  referred  to  cholera,  and  354  to  diarrheea. 
During  the  four  last  weeks  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  London  have  been  32,  346,  904,  and 
1,053 ; those  for  last  week  showing  an  increase 
of  149  upon  those  returned  in  the  previous  week. 
Of  the  1,053,  the  East  districts  contributed  916  ; 
the  South,  47  ,*  the  North,  46 ; the  Central,  32  ; 
and  the  West,  12,  the  same  number  as  in  the 
previous  week;  while  the  numbers  from  each 
of  the  other  divisions  show  an  increase. 

In  Liverpool,  to  the  present  time,  the  propor- 
tion of  fatal  cholera  cases  to  total  deaths  has 
been  much  smaller  than  in  London,  but  the 
mortality  from  other  causes  is  so  much  heavier 
in  Liverpool,  that  whereas,  in  London,  the  annual , 
death-rate  in  the  past  four  weeks  has  not  (with 
the  cholera)  exceeded  36-5  per  1,000;  in  Liver- 
pool  it  has  been  46'6.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
that  in  this  large  town,  of  nearly  half  a million 
of  inhabitants,  with  a birth-rate  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  London  during  the  thirty- 
one  weeks  of  the  present  year,  which  ended  last 
Saturday,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of 
population,  by  excess  of  deaths  over  births, 
equal  to  nearly  500  persons. 

Manchester,  by  last  week’s  returns,  appears 
to  have  more  reason  to  fear  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  than  any  of  the  other  large  towns 
furnishing  weekly  returns.  The  mortality  has 
been  very  great  from  diarrhoea  for  some  weeks, 
and  eleven  cases  of  cholera  wore  reported  last 
week,  of  which  two  were  certified  as  Asiatic. 
When  we  say  that  there  is  cause  for  alarm  in 
Manchester,  we  would  rather  have  said  that 
this  town  is  called  upon  for  the  most  prompt 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  early  and 
proper  treatment  of  every  case  of  diarrhosa, 
which  it  is  well  known  frequently  prevents  the 
development  of  cholera.  The  few  isolated  cases 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  theother  towns, 
are  not  on  the  increase  ; and  even  in  Leeds,  where 
the  death-rate  has  long  been  so  high,  no  cases  of 
a bad  type  have  appeared. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  question  of 
water  supply  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  cholera 
epidemics,  with  which  we  have  been  periodically 
visited.  The  visitation  of  1866,  it  may  be  fairly 
hoped,  will  give  the  deathblow  to  that  form  of 
our  boasted  civilization  which,  necessary  at  one 
time,  has,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  trans- 
formed our  beautiful  rivers  into  foul  sewers, 
from  which  we  still,  after  a more  or  lees  imper- 
fect filtration,  draw  our  water-supply,  not  only 
for  manufacturing  and  ablntionary  purposes,  but 
to  drink.  A few  years  hence  it  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  so  long. 
Because  a satisfactory  system  of  utilizing  our 
town  sewage  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  what  should  bo  a 
source  of  wealth,  will  long  remain  the  curse  of 
our  water-courses.  The  cost  will  be  great  to 
purify  all  our  rivers,  but  no  expense  can  bo  put 
against  a cholera  visitation  ; and  shall  we  not  be 
further  rewarded  by  an  immense  increase  in  the 
food  resources  of  the  country,  and  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  fresh-water  fish,  which  used  to  form  so 
important  a part  of  the  food  of  the  country. 


TEE  DON  VALLEY  DRAINAGE. 

The  Doncaster  Board  of  Health  in  committee 
have  had  under  consideration  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Fowler  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette  for  in- 
tercepting and  diverting  the  sewage  from  Shef- 
field, Rotherham,  Doncaster,  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  applying  it  as  manure  to  laud  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  by  means  of  works  of  irri- 
gation. The  remedy  suggested  by  these  gentle- 
men is  to  construct  a sewer  along  the  valley  of 
the  Don  from  Sheffield  through  Rotherham  to 
Doncaster,  which  would  not  only  receive  the 
sewage  of  those  towns  now  flowing  into  the  river, 
but  would  act  also  as  an  outfall  for  sewers, 
which  may  bo  hereafter  constructed  to  meet  tho 
future  requirements  of  the  valley.  From  Don- 
caster they  are  of  opinion  that  an  open  channel 
may  be  formed  through  the  purely  agricultural 
districts  lying  to  the  east  and  to  the  north.  This 
district  is  flat,  and  might,  they  state,  be  much 
improved  in  value  by  irrigating  it  with  sewage  ; 
and  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  almost  wholly 
uncultivated  which  might  be  made  of  consider- 
able value.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Bazalgette 
assume  that  for  this  purpose  the  construction 
of  about  thirty  miles  of  conduit  from  Sheffield 
to  Doncaster,  and  thence  east  and  north,  would 
cost  300,000Z. ; and  the  project  appeared  to  afford 
reasonable  expectation  not  only  that  it  would  p.ay 
its  own  cost,  but  that  ultimately  it  would  re- 


munerate its  promoters.  The  cost  could  be 
defrayed  by  a rate  of  less  than  6d.  from  the 
several  towns  benefited.  This,  moreover,  is  on 
the  assumption  that  no  return  from  improved 
lands  is  received  in  diminution  of  the  rates ; bub 
from  the  result  in  other  towns,  and  the  favour- 
able circumstances  of  the  valley  of  the  Don,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  under  judicious  management 
the  project  may  probably  bo  made  not  only 
self-paying  but  ultimately  even  remunerative. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ITEMS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury has  given  notice  that  next  session  he  will 
; bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  whole 
subject  of  the  water  supply  for  the  metropolis. 
His  lordship,  in  relation  to  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a short  time  since  an  Act 
was  passed  empowering  the  Government  to 
advance  money  to  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  that  by 
that  Act  it  was  provided  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  should  be  drawn  np  by  the 
Treasury,  said  he  wished  to  ask  when  these  rules 
would  bepublished,  as  many  persons  were  anxions 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  reply,  said  the  rules  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  he  expected  that  they  would 
have  been  printed  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  that  evening.  These  have  since  appeared. 

The  Earl  of  Shafteabmy,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  explained  that  its  object  was  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
which  had  worked  well  and  given  great  satis- 
faction. Through  its  means  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  libraries  had  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  every  one  of  these 
institutions  was  attached  a lending  library,  which 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  working  classes. 
This  Bill  proposed  to  assimilate  the  law  regulating 
these  libraries  in  Scotland  to  the  law  existing  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  bill  was  read  a second 
time. 


THE  WINDSOR  BUILDING  TRADE. 

On  Saturday  last,  a deputation  from  Windsor, 
consisting  of  Mr.  R.  Eykyn,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Edwards, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Jones  (Mayor),  and  Messrs.T.  Cleave, 
Holden,  Wellman,  George,  Cooper,  Goddard,  H. 
Darvill  (Town  Clerk),  and  C.  T.  Phillips,  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  John  Manners,  at  the  Office 
of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  Wbitehall-place,  The 
deputation  represented  that  in  next  September 
a new  arrangement  was  anticipated  with  respect 
to  the  contracts  for  the  works  at  Windsor  Castle, 
Contracts  at  present  are  issued  for  local  compe- 
tition among  tho  various  branches  of  the  build- 
ing trade,  and  each  contractor  is  paid  by  the 
Government.  It  is  now  understood  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  consolidate  the  several  branches, 
and  to  allow  London  masters  to  compete  for  the 
various  branches  in  one  contract.  This  was 
objected  to  by  the  deputation,  who  insisted  that 
such  a course  of  competition  would  bo  inju- 
dicious, injurious,  and  most  unjust  to  the 
Windsor  building  trade.  It  was  further  urged 
that  there  were  many  grounds  on  which  Windsor 
claimed  to  be  a place  in  an  exceptional  position, 
one  of  them  being  that  the  people  of  Windsor 
are  required  to  make  very  extensive  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty,  which  could  not  be  supported  if 
the  contracts  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
local  tradesmen.  Lord  John  Manners  informed 
the  deputation  that  the  subject  should  receive 
his  careful  consideration. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  great  engineering  work  of  throwing  a 
railway  bridge  across  the  Solway  Firth,  between 
Annan  and  Bo’ness,  Cumberland,  is  making  con- 
siderable progress,  and  the  works  upon  the 
Solway  Junction  railway,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  and  which  is  to  shorten  the  route  from 
West  Cumberland  to  Scotland  by  railway  about 
twenty  miles,  are  also  being  rapidly  constructed. 

A railway  bridge  has  fallen  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  about  half  a mile  from  Batley 
station.  The  single  line  from  Batley  to  Wake- 
field,  at  the  distance  named,  runs  on  a high  em- 
bankment, and  under  this  embankment  a bridge 
was  in  course  of  construction.  A gang  of  men 
were  employed  on  the  bridge,  the  eai'th  being 
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snpported.  bj  wooden  props.  Owing  to  con- 
tinuous heavy  rain,  the  earthwork  became 
loosened  and  suddenly  gave  way,  burying  one  of 
the  labourers  ; the  wooden  supports  had  fallen 
over  him  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  hia 
being  crushed  or  injured. 

Pulman’s  sleeping-car,  the  Omaha,”  now 
being  used  in  America,  is  70  ft.  long,  runs  on 
sixteen  wheels,  and  on  the  inside  is  10  ft.  wide, 
and  10  ft.  high,  affording  couches  for  sixty-four 
persons.  In  the  interior  the  woodwork  is  of 
artistically  carved  black  walnut,  and  carpeted  : 
the  seats  are  all  covered  with  velvet : a cabinet 
organ  is  in  the  centre  of  the  car,  and  fragrant 
bouquets  are  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
proprietors  are  now  building  twenty  more  of 
them,  at  a cost  of  20,000  dollars  each. 


THE  TEADES  MOVEMENT. 

The  strike  of  the  operative  stone-masons  and 
flaggers  and  slaters  at  Blackburn  has  been 
amicably  settled,  the  masters  conceding  the  nine 
hours’  system. 

The  chairman  of  the  stonemasons  of  Carlisle 
has  addressed  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local 
Journal,  in  which  he  says  : — 


*'  To  show  that  our  denianda  are  not  esceaaive,  but  the 
contrary,  we  append  a list  of  towns  where  the  wages  have 
been  advanced  and  the  hours  of  labour  shortened  since 
April  1st,  1866,  up  to  July  31st,  1866 


Scarborough  .. 

Bradford 

Southport  

Newport  (Salop) 

■VVhitby  

Cambridge 

Mahon  

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Bath  

Barrow-in-Furness  ... 

Leamington  

Hyde  

Weston-super-Mare 

Warrington  

Derby 

Newark  

Cardiff. 

Whitehaven  


from  27s.  to  369, 
27b.  to  SOs. 
3ns.  to  33s. 
279.  to  299. 
2H8.  to  308. 
308.  to  329. 
27s.  to  30b. 
308.  to  328. 
27s.  to  30b. 
27a.  to  308. 
30s.  to  33s. 
278.  to  309. 
308.  to  32a. 
24s.  to  27a. 
30b.  to  33s. 
2Ss.  to  30s. 
278.  to  308. 
27s.  to  308. 
278.  to  30s. 


The  hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced  in  the  follow- 


jng:— 

Barnsley 

Bury 

Halifax  

Dewsbury  

Preston  

Bingley  

Barnard  Castle .. 

Scarborough 

Sheffield  ... 

Oldham  

Our  wages  in  Carlisle  previous  to  str 


from  56i  hours  to  52^  per  week. 


52i 

54^ 

65^ 


6(1^ 
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week,  and  our  hours  of  labour  £ 
28s.  and  654  hours  per  week.” 


per  week  j we  ask  lor 


lu  a letter  to  the  Minister  of  State,  as  to  aids 
to  workmen  in  France,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  proposes  to  establish  a workmen’s  bene- 
volent society.  His  Majesty  says ; — 

“ I should  considet  it  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  the  persons  themselves  interested, 
whom  it  is  not  proper  to  discharge  from  the  care  of  every 
foresight.  From  tnem  might  be  asked  a voluntary  and 
moderate  contribution.  To  the  produce  of  that  subscrip- 
tion would  be  added  the  sums  arising  from  the  payment 
of  1 per  cent,  effected  on  the  public  works  executed  by 
the  State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes.  That 
would  be  a sort  of  assurance  fund,  receiving  a subven- 
tion. It  would  be  adnainietered  by  the  Government,  and 
might  take  the  name  of  Caine  de»  Invalidci  Ju  Travail. 

Its  objectwould  be  to  aid,— 1.  Workmen  of  the  towns 
and  country  districts,  who,  after  having  assured  them- 
selves, should  receive,  in  the  exercise  oi'  their  labours, 
wounds  entailing  a continuous  incapacity  for  work  ; 2. 
The  widows  of  those  who,  in  similar  conditions,  should 
have  lost  their  lives. ” 


A TOWN-HALL  FOE  GUISELEY, 
YOEKSHIEE. 

The  first  stone  of  a town-hall  was  laid  in  the  in- 
creasing town  of  Gniseley,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
Miss  Thompson,  eldest  dangliter  of  Mr.  M.  W. 
Thompson,  Park-gate,  to  whom  the  township  is 
already  under  many  obligations.  The  ancient 
parish  church  having  been  restored,  and  many 
other  improvements  having  been  effected  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  he  has  now  directed  his  munifi- 
cence towards  the  construction  of  a hall  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  township.  The  Eev.  T.  B. 
Ferris,  the  rector,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
presented  Miss  Thompson  with  a mallet  carved 
in  ebony,  and  a massive  silver  trowel,  the  handle 
of  which  is  adorned  with  stones,  and  bears  the 
inscription,  engraved  by  Mr.  M.  Ebodes,  Brad- 
ford : — “ Presented  by  the  Committee  to  Miss 
Thompson,  Park-gate,  Gniseley,  on  the  occasion 


of  her  layingthe  foundation-stone  of  the  Gniaely 
town-hall,  July  7th,  1866.” 

Mr.  Thompson,  addressing  the  company,  said 
he  had  long  seen  the  need  of  a public  building  in 
Gniseley,  and  had  wished  to  remedy  it.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a building  which 
would  be  considered  common  ground  by  all 
denominations,  containing  a large  room  where 
concerts  and  lectures  might  be  given.  There 
would  also  be  a news-room,  schoolroom,  and 
class-rooms,  and  offices 'for  the  local  Board.  He 
hoped  to  see  in  connexion  with  that  building  a 
fiourishing  Mechanics'  Institution  or  Literary 
Society. 

The  length  of  the  building  is  83  ft.,  the  width 
39  ft.  The  public  hall  will  be  65  ft.  long,  36  ft. 
wide,  27  ft.  high,  and  will  hold  800  persona. 
The  principal  staircase  is  to  be  24  ft.  long  and 
13  feet  wide  ; the  steps  5 ft.  6 in.  wide,  of  stone. 
The  ground  floor  comprises  the  public  offices, 
consisting  of  a board-room,  clerk’s  office,  fire- 
engine-room,  and  a reading-room,  29  ft.  long, 

17  ft.  wide;  a library,  a schoolroom,  32  ft.  long, 

18  ft.  wide ; a class-room  and  lavatory.  The 
cellaring  contains  boiler  and  lamp  room.  The 
ground-floor  rooms  are  to  be  heated  by  hot-water 
piping.  The  masonry  is  to  be  executed  in  the 
sandstone  of  the  district.  The  style  is  plain 
English  Gothic.  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Otley,  are 
to  do  the  masonry;  Messrs.  Jessop  & Westmore- 
land, of  Wortley,  the  joinery.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  3,0001. 

Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcock,  of  Bradford,  are 
the  architects. 


THE  PASTOEAL  STAFF. 

At  the  last  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Eccle- 
Biological  Society  photographs  were  exhibited  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter’s  Pastoral  Staff,  executed 
for  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  this  design  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  supported  on  the  chased  knop 
of  the  crook,  stands  below  the  crook  itself,  and 
inside  the  latter  there  is  a pelican  in  her  piety. 
A pastoral  staff  for  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blorafield,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Peard  & Jackson  for  Messrs. 
Frank  Smith  & Co.,  was  exhibited.  A trilingual 
inscription  is  engraved  on  the  staff.  The  fol- 
lowing description  accompanied  it: — 

The  metal  work  of  the  staff  is  silver  parcel 
gilt.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  to  pre- 
serve the  legitimate  treatment  of  metal  through- 
out. 

The  staff  itself  is  of  ash  ebonized : this  has 
been  used  as  combining  strength  with  lightness. 
The  lamb  in  the  centre  of  the  crook  has  been 
made  (by  the  Bishop’s  desire)  moveable,  and  to 
be  replaced  with  a jewel,  because  in  some  parts 
of  his  diocese  the  meaning  of  the  emblem  is 
liable  to  be  entirely  misunderstood. 

The  following  ancient  lines  on  the  form  and 
meaning  of  the  pastoral  staff  are  usually  quoted 
in  a shortened  or  mutilated  form. 

“ In  bacilli  forma,  prffisul  datur  htec  tibi  norma, 
Atirahe  per  primum,  medio  rege,  puoge  per  imam, 
Attrahe  peccantes,  rege  justos,  pange  vagBDtcB, 
Attrabe,  sustenta,  pulsa,  vaga,  morbida,  ieata.” 


THAMES  SOUTHEEN  EMBANKMENT. 

The  following  particulars,  the  correctness  of 
which  is  vouched  for  officially,  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  work  consists  of  river-wall  and 
embankment,  for  a length  of  4,300  ft.  run  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Gun  House-alley ; land- 
ing-stairs at  Westminster  Bridge ; and  a carriage 
and  footway,  forming  a direct  thoroughfare, 
60ft.  w de,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vaux- 
hall.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  309,0001. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Webster,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  The 
dam  was  formed  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  piles 
a day,  and  is  now  2,300  ft.  in  length.  At  a point, 
1,200  ft.  south  of  Westminster  Bridge,  there  is 
a cross-dam,  which  was  completed  and  the 
water  finally  shut  out,  on  the  10th  of  May  last, 
when  the  permanent  work,  i.  e.  the  river-wall, 
was  commenced. 

The  coffer-dam  is  formed  of  two  rows  of  piles, 
from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  length,  and  6 ft.  apart, 
driven  to  a depth  of  about  6 ft.  into  the  London 
clay.  The  river-bed  between  the  two  rows  is 
dredged  of  gravel,  &c.,  down  to  the  clay,  and 
the  space  filled  in  with  clay  puddle  to  a height 
of  3 ft.  above  Trinity  high-water.  The  piles 
were  nearly  all  driven  by  Sisson  & White’s 
patent  steam  pile-engine. 


The  line  of  the  river-wall  will  be  about  20  ft. 
inside  the  line  of  the  coffer-dam,  and,  above 
Lambeth  Bridge,  will  be  about  100  ft.  inside  the 
existing  wharf  walls,  thereby  considerably  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  river  opposite  Millbank, 
CO  a minimum  of  700  ft.  The  foundation  is 
taken  out  to  a depth  of  29  ft.  6 in.  below  Trinity 
high-water,  or  about  14  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  to  a width  of  16  ft.  6 in. ; the  trench 
is  then  filled  in  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
to  a height  of  7 ft.,  at  which  level  the  brick- 
work commences.  This  is  7 ft.  thick  in  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  counterforts,  or  buttresses, 
run  out  for  6 ft.  more  at  the  back,  every  6 ft.  in 
length,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  brickwork 
is  carried  up  2 ft.  higher  (or  9 ft.  above  the 
lowest  level  of  foundation),  and  then  forma  a 
bed  to  receive  the  first  course  of  granite  facing. 
It  is  to  this  level  that  the  wall  is  at  present 
built,  with  its  concrete  foundation,  for  a length 
of  about  1,000  ft.  The  granite  to  be  used  is 
from  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Dartmoor,  Cornwall,  &o., 
and  there  are  now  about  58,600  cubic  feet,  or 
4,500  tons,  on  the  ground. 

The  construction  of  the  coffer-dam  is  still 
being  continued  beyond  the  cross-dam,  or  end  of 
the  first  section,  and  is  completed  for  a further 
length  of  1,100  ft.  to  Ferry-street  Dock,  about 
100  ft.  south  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  where  another 
cross-dam  will  be  made,  and  the  water  shut  out 
of  this  second  section  in  a short  time.  Under 
Lambeth  Bridge,  cast-iron  caissons  were  used 
instead  of  piling,  to  avoid  any  risk  to  the 
foundations  of  the  abutment  of  the  bridge. 

The  foreshore  inclosed  by  the  first  section  of 
dam,  and  as  far  back  as  Palace-road  and  Bishop’s- 
walk,  is  the  site  of  the  newSt-Thomas’sHospital, 
which  will  consist  of  seven  distinct  bloclrs,  and 
of  which  the  foundations  for  the  third  block  have 
been  commenced  by  the  same  contractor. 

When  completed  the  embankment  wall  and 
works  will  consist  of, — 195, OUO  cubic  yards  ol 
excavation,  175,000  cubic  yards  of  filling  in 
37,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  28,000  cubic  yardf 
of  brickwork  in  Portland  cement,  426,000  cubic 
feet  of  granite,  56,000  cubic  feet  of  Yorkshire 
stone. 

A paved  promenade,  20  ft.  wide,  for  fool 
passengers,  will  be  constructed  along  the  top  o 
the  wall  and  in  front  of  the  new  Hospital.  Thii 
will  be  approached  from  Westminster  Bridge  by 
a handsome  flight  of  steps,  and  extend  t( 
Lambeth  Palace,  being  2,0U0  ft.  The  roadway 
for  carriages  from  Stangate  will  be  along  thelim 
of  the  present  Palace-road  and  Bishop’s-walk 
thence  alongside  the  river  to  Gun  House-alley 
and  High-street,  Vauxhall. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

^'{sco1^nt  Galway  v.  The  London,  ChathaTii,  and  Love 
Jlailu-ay  Company. — This  was  a compODsation  claim,  (Lor< 
Major’s  Court,  Aug.  4,)  of  between  30,tuu£.  and  4'i,000i.,b 
Lord  Galway  and  otbers,  made  under  the  will  of  the  lat 
viscount  in  respect  of  property  on  8now-bill  and  Fox  an 
Knot-court,  taken  by  the  London,  Cha'ham,  and  Dove 
Hallway  to  make  the  new  line  across  bnow-bill  in  coi 
neiion  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Several  surveyoi 
were  examined  in  support  of  the  claim.  It  appeared  tht 
property  on  the  spot  in  question  hud  become  very  valv 
able,  and  all  City  lauds  bud  greatly  increased  in  th 
market,  land  in  the  City  now  being  difficult  to  obtaii 
There  had  been  very  inferior  houses  on  the  property,  an 
to  make  the  land  available  it  could  be  utilised  for  wan 
houses  and  other  commercial  purposes,  and  would  realh 
a con&ider  ible  annual  rental.  There  had  been  two  publii 
houses,  which  might  bo  rebuilt  if  the  land  was  to  be  mad 
available.  Some  part  was  valued  at  Ss.  per  foot,  another  i 
29.  6d.,  and  another  part  at  Is.  fid.  per  foot.  The  eat 
mated  price  was  32,1042.  Ifis.,  and  the  customary  10  pi 
cent,  on  a compulsory  Bale  was  3,2102.  Os. 

After  the  case  bad  occupied  some  time,  and  seven 
witnesses  speaking  to  the  great  value  of  the  propert 
taken  by  the  railway,  u verdict  of  28,0002.  was  agree 
upon. 


STOCKPOET  AND  CHEADLE  EAILWAY, 
This  new  branch  of  the  London  and  Nortl 
Western  Eailway,  by  which  a new  route  to  Live: 
pool,  vid  Stockport  and  Altrincham,  is  madi 
was  opened  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic  o 
Wednesday,  the  1st  Angust.  ' 

This  railway  branches  from  the  London  am 
Manchester  “main  line”  near  the  junction  4 
the  Buxton  branch,  at  Edgeley,  and  proceedin| 
for  a short  distance  on  a curve  to  the  right  enten 
a deep  cutting,  on  leaving  which  it  is  carried  of 
a long  and  heavy  embankment  averaging  20  f 
: high  for  a distance  of  two  miles ; and,  aftf, 
passing  throngh  another  cutting  half  a mile  lonji 
is  again  carried  on  an  embankment  to  its  junofcio, 
I with  the  Stockport,  Altrincham,  and  Timperle 
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lilway,  a*-  Nnrthenden,  which  lino  was  opened 
’ public  traffic  a few  months  ago. 

The  through  communication  to  Liverpool  is 
i Altrincham  and  Warrington  by  the  previously 
isting  lines  of  railway. 

The  length  of  the  new  branch  is  about  three 
d three-quarter  miles,  and  it  is  a double  line 
'onghout.  In  making  it,  eighteen  bridges  have 
in  constructed  ; the  largest  of  which  is  a 
ought  iron  box-girder  bridge,  80  ft.  skew  span, 
}r  the  Stockport  and  Warrington  turnpike 
id,  at  Cheadle  Heath.  A commodious  station 
3 been  built  at  Cheadle,  from  the  designs  of 
. Stanshy. 

fho  woi  ka  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gareide 
Stead,  railway  contractors,  under  the  direction 
Mr.  E.  Angell,  the  resident  engineer;  Mr. 
n.  Baker,  of  Euston  Station,  being  the 
'ineer-iu-chief. 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  LANCASHIEE. 

has  taken  place  in  the  Liverpool 
nfi  a Court  and  Nisi  Priua  Court,  before  Mr.  J.  Aston, 
iBBor,  and  a apecial  jury,  as  to  the  value  of  a piece  of 
I,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Scfton,  situated  in  the 
oship  of  Tarbock,  nnd  about  to  he  compulsorily  taken 
he  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
jpany,  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  line  of  railway 
j-mined  upon  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
1 in  question  amounts  to  10  a.  1 r.  1 p.  statute  mea- 
and  forms  part  of  the  Tarbock  estate,  which  com- 
es nearly  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Tarbock;  in 
, the  quantity  about  to  be  taken  by  the  railway  com- 
r represents  an  actual  dimension  of  seven-eighths  ofa 
iineitent.  The  question  the  court  had  to  try  was, 
t amount  of  damage  would  be  sustained  by  Lord  8ef- 
as  the  owner  of  the  property,  by  reason  of  the  execu- 
ofthe  works  of  the  company.  His  lordship  claimed 
. per  acre  for  the  land,  SOL  aaditiona]  per  acre  for  the 
puUorv  taking,  l.OOOL  for  compensation  for  the  inter- 
on  of  the  estate,  and  between  l.OOOL  and  1,300L  for 
iral  damage  to  the  estate,  making  in  all  about  4,600L 
ter  hearing  counsel  and  evidence,  the  assessor  summed 

ind  the  jury  awarded  the  claimant  2, 250L  The  offer 
;6  railway  company  was,  it  is  said,  2,6Q0L 


SANITAEY  ENFORCEMENTS  IN 
PADDINGTON. 

' the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Mansfield, 
strate,  Mrs.  Irons  was  summoned  on  the  complaint 
r.  ly.  H.  Sullivan,  sanitary  inspector  for  the  parish 
addington,  under  the  “Jtuiaance  Removal  Act  for 
and,  1865,”  for  having  on  the  premises,  No.  60, 
tet-sfreet,  of  which  she  is  the  owner,  "a  water-closet, 
I,  and  dust-hin,  so  foul  as  to  bo  a nuisance  or  in- 
ns to  health."  The  inspector,  ou  being  sworn, 
led  the  nuisance,  and  explained  that  everything  had 
done  to  induce  the  defendant  to  abate  the  same, 
li  was  of  the  foulest  description,  but  without  effect’ 

. B.  Sanderson,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
h,  on  being  sworn,  stated,  that  the  description  of  the 
nee  by  the  inspector  was  in  every  particular  correct, 
:hat  the  nuisance  complained  of  was  injurious  to 
h.  The  defendant,  who  affected  deafness,  was  then 
ned  by  the  magistrate,  that  he  (the  magistrate) 

1 grant  an  immediate  order  for  the  inspector  to  carry 
he  sanitary  improvements  necessary  to  make  the 
ses  wholesome,  the  defendant  to  pay  all  costs  and 
aes  of  the  proceedings,  also  the  cost  of  constructing 
Jcessary  works.  “ 

I.  Baily  next  appeared  to  a summons,  on  the  com- 
. of  the  inspector,  under  the  same  Act,  for  having  on 
temioes  in  Elm's-lane,  and  known  as  “Mrs.  Daily's 
house, '■  of  which  she  is  the  owner,  a water-closet 
rain  so  foul  as  to  be  a nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
eneral  filthiness  of  the  said  premises.  The  inspector 
fl  the  nuisance,  pd  was  fully  corroborated  by  Dr. 
■rson.  The  magistrate  granted  a similar  order  as  in 
st  case. 

James  Leaver  and  Sir  Mathew  Wyatt  were  severally 
for  non-compliance  within  the  time  stated  in  a 
3 order  of  the  vestry  with  various  sanitary  require- 


3E  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  AND  PRO- 
PESSIONAL  MEN. 

at  some  time  past  a portion  of  your  journal 
ijecn  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  expo- 
. of  a very  serious  grievance  affecting  the 
'Bering  and  surveying  professions,  and 
0 attention  being  aroused,  it  is  possible  that 
imay  result  from  the  uncovering  of  a defect 
I'pjudicial  to  the  well-being  of  those  con- 
d.  I have  now,  craving  your  indulgence, 
tect  your  attention  and  that  of  your  readers, 
cecond  grievance,  which,  although  of  para- 
it  interest  to  the  professions  referred  to,  and 
thich  has  beyond  all  others  afforded  food  for 
tttterest  reflections,  has  yet  been  strangely 
i'Cted  in  public  advocacy.  The  subject  is 
)d  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  arrest 
btention  of  the  people  at  large, 
illude,  sir,  to  the  system  upon  which  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  is  being 
-cted.  And  when  I have  said  thus  much  I 
i.rtain  that  I have  secured  the  eager  interest 


of  a large  number  of  your  readers.  I believe  that 
in  this  land  the  fallacy  of  paternal  government 
is  fully  recognized.  I ask,  therefore,  by  what 
right  does  the  Executive  presume  to  enter,  at  the 
public  cost  and  risk,  into  competition  with  a 
body  of  professional  men  ? That  I am  justified  in 
so  putting  it,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  facts,  of  recent  occurrence,  nnd  I 
doubt  not  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  who  will 
see  it  in  these  columns. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  I received  a circular 
letter  from  a local  board  of  health  in  an  im- 
portant colliery  district  in  South  Wales,  stating 
that  a plan  of  the  said  district  was  wanted, 
drawn  to  a certain  scale,  showing  thereon  con- 
tour lines  at  certain  intervals  of  altitude, 
the  whole  being  required  for  main  drainage 
purposes.  The  enterprise  appeared  of  import- 
ance, especially  with  an  ulterior  chance  of  being 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  drainage,  so  that, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  another  gentleman, 
we  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  re- 
solved to  compete  for  the  undertaking. 

A journey  of  400  miles  was  necessary,  in- 
cluding, amongst  other  items  of  expense,  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  days  spent  in  reconnoitring  the 
features  of  the  district.  Our  tender  was  duly 
forwarded,  and  we  awaited  the  result.  Three 
weeks  elapsed  and  nothing  was  heard.  We 
wrote  a letter,  of  inquiry,  and  received  the 
following  reply  : — 

" SiE, — This  matter  has  been  referred  to  a committee 
of  the  Board,  who  have  not  yet  made  their  report,  but  it 
18  probable  they  will  recommend  that  the  survey  be 
entrusted  to  the  Ordnance  authorities.” 

Sir,  the  unjust  and  costly  interference  of  the 
Ordnance  authorities  has  long  formed  a bitter 
grievance  to  the  numerous  class  of  civil  engi- 
neers  and  surveyors,  of  whose  body  I form  one; 
how  justly,  I need  not  tell  you.  That  it  should 
be  the  work  of  Government  officials  to  execute 
enormous  and  costly  surveys,  extravagantly  in 
excess  for  the  purposes  for  which  Government 
surveys  are  required,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
drain  the  public  purse  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
local  corporations  and  influential  landed  pro- 
prietors, is  a matter  so  pregnant  with  the 
grossest  injustice,  as  to  need  little  comment 
from  mo.  In  the  case  quoted,  we  have  Colonel 
James,  with  the  public  exchequer  to  fall  back 
upon,  throwing  out  every  possible  competition, 
and  expending  for  the  sole  and  peculiar  benefit 
of  the  said  district  several  hundred  pounds  by 
executing  the  survey  at  some  such  utterly  io- 
adequate  sum  as  the  Board  of  Ordnance  usually 
put  upon  the  services  of  the  skilled  body  of 
engineers  and  civil  assistants  under  their  control, 
of  which  many  instances  may  be  cited  from 
Colonel  James’s  own  report. 

In  that  of  1855-56,  he  says,  “ that  a special 
survey  has  been  made  and  engraved  of  Devon- 
port,  Stonehonse,  and  Plymouth,  for  the  use 
of  Government,  and  for  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  which  latter  has  paid  the  sum  of  5001. 
towards  the  expense.”  Now,  I will  venture  to 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  addi- 
tional work  required  beyond  the  Government 
purposes,  and  undertaken  solely  on  account  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  in  these  three  towns — coc- 
taining,  perhaps,  a population  of  nob  less  than 
120,000 — could  not  have  been  done  for  thrice  the 
amount  specified.  In  like  manner  has  the 
Government  of  this  country,  in  its  capacity  as 
surveyor  for  hire,  competed  at  every  turn  with 
the  private  practitioner,  who,  to  bis  further 
mortification,  knows  that  by  indirect  taxation  ho 
must  contribute  towards  theworkingof  asystem 
which  is  silently,  but  surely,  becoming  converted 
into  a vast  monopoly  of  his  own  proper  calling. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  sooner  or  later  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  be  taken  absolutely 
from  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  above 
professions  : every  year  the  encroachments  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  are  being  more  severely  felt, 
and  it  is  now  surely  time  that  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  should  give  forth  a protest 
against  an  abase  so  wantonly  unjust.  It  is  surely 
impossible  that  the  public,  or  even  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  can  be  possessed  of  the 
fact  that  every  year  a largo  sum  is  devoted  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a gigantic  survey  in  Scotland, 
drawn  to  a scale  of  25'344  inches  to  a mile,  a 
scale  enormously  enhancing  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  many  times  exceeding  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  This  survey,  according  to  Col.  James's 
own  report  before  mentioned,  was  commenced, 
not  at  the  free  requisition  of  Government,  but 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  ” many  influential 
people  ” in  Scotland,  who,  not  approving  of  the 
six  inch  to  the  mile  survey  ordered  by  Lord 
Derby’s  administration  (Treasury  Letter,  August 


28,  1852),  procured  the  adoption  of  the  larger 
scale  (Treasury  Min.,  April  15,  1853).  So  that, 
now,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  favoured 
country  are  being  provided,  at  the  public  cost, 
with  exact  plans  of  their  broad  estates,  from 
which  accurate  quantities  may  be  cast,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A 
pointed  instance  of  the  mal-exppnditure  of  the 
public  revenue,  as  also  of  the  griping  selfishness 
of  those  who,  possessed  of  the  soil  and  the 
wealth,  use  the  power  gifted  by  their  high  station 
to  an  ignoble  purpose,  and  accomplish  their 
private  ends  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
pur.se.  Truly,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  the  coat 
of  the  larger  scale  survey  exceeds  that  of  the 
smaller  by  100  per  cent.,  nnd  as  the  cost  of  the 
latter  is  not  less  than  900,0001.,  that  is  30,000 
square  miles,  at  301.  per  square  mile  (surveying, 
conconring,  and  engraving),  we  have  a drain 
upon  the  national  funds  amounting  to  nearly 
1,000,0001.  sterling;  with  the  farther  drawback 
that  by  such  mis-expenditure  is  painfully 
narrowed  the  sphere  of  action  of  a profession 
containing  many  thousands  of  skilful  and  intel- 
lectual members. 

Such  is  the  grievance  under  which  T,  your 
correspondent,  individually,  and  my  profession, 
collectively,  are  sufferers.  I wouder,  if  the 
Executive  were  to  establish  a department  for  the 
sale  of  law,  how  long  it  would  be  suffered  to 
exist ; or,  if  such  a project  were  mooted,  whether 
it  would  ever  arrive  at  maturity. 

SURVEYOB. 


THE  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Peto  Ward  writes, — Some  few  months 
since,  I troubled  your  columns  with  a suggestion 
fur  the  formation  of  a Builders’  Clerks’  Benevo- 
lent Society.  It  has  been  acted  upon,  as  you 
will  perceive  by  the  rules  which  I have  the 
pleasure  of  inclosing  to  you.  The  committee, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  front  page,  represent 
some  of  the  principal  leading  firms,  and  they 
decided  upon  holding  a meeting,  to  which  em- 
ployers, merchants,  and  the  class  specially 
interested  should  be  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

Subscriptions  and  handsome  donations  have 
been  received,  principally  from  merchants,  and 
the  future  bids  fair.  In  the  hope  of  monetary 
matters  improving,  and  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  an  influential  employer,  the  meeting  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  deferred.  The  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  is  already  felt,  and  I have 
before  me  the  application  of  an  estimating 
clerk’s  widow  for  even  temporary  relief  for  her- 
self and  children. 

Our  funds  do  not  yet  permit  ns  to  assist.  To 
be  obliged  to  refuse  to  aid,  the  committee  must 
feel  a great  check  to  their  humane  exertions. 
With  the  dreadful  visitation  now  in  our  land, 
will  it  be  the  only  one  ? I fear  not ; without  the 
generous  public,  architects,  builders,  merchants, 
the  managing  down  to  the  junior  clerk,  come 
forward  to  assist  (in  sums  be  they  ever  so  small) 
and  aid  in  alleviating  the  old  man’s  sorrows  or 
the  desolation  of  many  a widowed  home.  Oar 
offices  are,  1-1,  Bedford-row. 

We  anxiously  endorse  this  appeal. 


TOUCHING  THE  CATTLE-PLAGUE  AND 
CHOLERA  PRAYER. 

Sir, — I want  some  one  to  suggest  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  that  it  is  time  the 
prayer  which  has  been  read  every  Sunday 
throughout  England  for  so  many  months  past, 
were  withdrawn,  since  the  wording  of  it  is  no 
loncer  suited  to  our  exigencies.  It  is  an  insult 
to  thinking  people  to  be  asked  to  join  in,  or  even 
to  listen  to  such  phrases  as  these’ — “ The  pesti- 
lence with  which  many  foreign  lands  are  visited. 
Keep  it  far  from  oar  borders,  and  shield  our 
homes  from  its  ravages,”  when  each  weekly 
sanitary  report  bears  terrible  evidence  that 
cholera  is  actually  within  our  own  borders, — 
nay,  in  our  very  midst,  and  that  hundreds  of 
our  fellow-townsmen  have  already  sunk  under 
its  “visitation.” 

In  the  little  seaside  retreat,  from  which  I,  an 
escaped  Londoner,  am  writing,  we  made  rather 
a mess  of  this  prayer  last  Sunday  at  the  morning 
service.  As  in  duty  bound,  we  read  it  after  the 
collects,  in  its  appointed  place;  and  then,  not 
feeling  that  satisfactory,  I suppose,  we  read  thp 
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prayer  “ in  the  time  of  any  common  pla^o  or 
sickness,”  which  is  printed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  thus,  you  see,  first  praying  to  be 
saved  fro^n  the  amval  of  the  very  sickness 
which  we  afterwards  owned  had  arrived. 

In  the  name  of  sheer  consistency,  what  is  the 
good  of  this  ? If  we  choose  to  ignore  the  pre- 
sence of  cholera,  we  may  pray  that  it  may  nut 
arrive;  but,  if  we  immediately  afterwards  turn 
round  and  own  it  has  arrived,  do  not  then  let 
ns, — with  all  reverence  be  it  said, — mock  God 
by  asking  Him  to  keep  it  away  ! 

To  return  to  the  “ cattle  plague  ” prayer.  The 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written  has  always  seemed 
to  me  rather  questionable.  Surely,  religion 
should  teach  us  to  bend  our  own  will  into  sub- 
mission to  God’s  will,  and  not  to  strive  to  bend 
His  will  to  suit  our  wishes.  We  aro  not  to 
dictate  to  Him  how  He  is  to  help  us;  and  what 
is  it  but  dictating  when  we  say,  ” Stay,  we  pray 
thee,  this  plague  by  thy  word  of  power,  and  save 
that  provision  which  thon  hadst  in  thy  goodness 
granted  for  our  sustenance.” 

This  is,  simply,  asking  God  to  work  a miracle 
for  our  benefit,  although  everything  around  us 
teaches  that  “ the  age  of  miracles  is  past.”  How 
can  we  suppose  such  prayers  can  be  pleasing  to 
God  ? or  can  cause  Him  to  alter  His  inevitable 
decree,  that  when  men  act  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  Nature,  which  He  has  laid  down,  they 
must  suffer  ? 

Tho  cruelty  man  has  inflicted  on  the  poor 
patient  animals — given  to  him  for  his  food,  but 
not  to  be  tortured — for  so  many  years  past : 
their  long,  weary  marches  through  hot  dusty 


beauty.  Tasea  filled  with  aloes  or  flowers  are  the  most 
beautiful  oroameots  a garden  can  have.  In  the  first 
design  solid  terminals  are  shown  on  the  pedestals;  such 
would  be  fit  for  the  top  of  a house,  hut  are  not  nearly  so 
appropriate  for  a terrace  as  would  be  Tsaes.  The  low 
block  pedestals  in  these  designs  should  have  groups  of 
figures  or  crouching  animals  on  them.  FedeslaU  abould 
heAT  Bometking.  E.  M.” 


THE  THEATRE. 

The  JTaymarfcct.— -While  Mr.  Bneksfcone  and 


his  company  are  paying  their  annual  visit  to 
Manchester  and  a few  of  the  other  large  towns, 
and  Mr.  Sothern  is  endeavouring  to  find  health 
in  a little  rest.  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  occupies  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  and  treats  her  admirers  to 
a repetition  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  excellent  co- 
medy, ” The  Unequal  Match,”  written  for  her, 
and  never  acted,  so  far  as  we  know,  excepting 
with  herself  as  tho  heroine.  Miss  Sedgwick 
plays  it  with  all  her  accustomed  spirit  and  finesse, 
and  is  fairly  supported  by  Mr.  John  Nelson,  for- 
merly of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  Miss  Mar- 
shall. An  actor  new  to  London,  Mr.  J.  Irving, 
who  plays  Mr.  Compton’s  part  in  the  comedy, 
and  the  principal  character  in  “ The  Dancing 
Barber,”  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  He 
shows  considerable  versatility,  sings  very  fairly, 
and  with  his  imitations  of  the  grotesque  French 
dancers  now  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  convulsed 
the  house. 

Ifr.  IlcUon’s  Concerts. — Mr.  Mellon  has  com- 


menced bis  promenade  concerts  iu  Covent  Garden 

_ _ _ Opera  House  with  much  spirit,  Mr.  Wieniawski, 

country  roads,  and  crowded  bewildering  city  , the  Polish  violinist,  Mdlle.  Liebhart  as  solo 
streets ; the  days  and  nights  of  misery  they  have  singer,  and  Miss  Krebs  at  the  pianoforte,  forming 
endured  pent  up  in  railway  vans,  without  space  [ some  of  the  chief  attractions.  The  band  is  ex- 
to  move  or  water  to  drink ; herein  man  has  con-  cellent,  as  usual. 


travened  the  laws  of  Nature  as  laid  down  by 
God,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  poor 
dumb  sufferers  have  fallen  a prey  to  disease,  and 
have  died  ont  of  their  misery  by  hundreds,  while 
man  has  become  the  sufl’erer  in  their  stead.  It 
is  tho  Almighty  law  of  canse  and  effect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


_ West  Mam. — The  ancient  church  of  All  Saints, 

And  while  thus  paying  the  penalty  of  our  own  West  Ham,  has  been  restored.  The  organ  and 


Plaistow,  builder,  under  the  supervision  of  1 
Marshall,  the  district  surveyor,  who  has  act 
gratuitously  in  concert  with  the  vicar  and  t 
committee. 

Norwood. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Annerley-rot 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Wiuch< 
ter.  It  has  been  built  for  the  congregati 
which  has  for  some  years  past  worshipped  in  t 
iron  church  in  the  Hamlet-road.  It  is  a bri 
structure,  relieved  with  dressings  in  blue  a 
yellow  Bath  stone,  and  with  a west  front  a 
tower  in  Kentish  rag,  with  blue  and  ydl 
Bath  and  red  Mansfield  stone  dressings.  T 
style  is  Early  French  Gothic,  freely  treated,  a 
in  plan  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  transe; 
apse,  vestry,  "organ  chamber,  tower,  and  set 
octagonal  staircase  to  a present  west  galle; 
with  provision  for  side  galleries  when  requin 
The  present  accommodation  is  for  a little  o\ 
eleven  hundred,  inclnding  children.  The  ns 
arcades  are  supported  by  cast-iron  colum 
which  are  coloured  in  blue,  green,  and  blai 
tho  two  former  of  a neutral  tone.  The  to 
outlay  as  at  present,  is  5,200J.,  which  ; 
eludes  boundaries,  bell,  chancel  decorations,  i 
There  is  no  stain  or  varnish  used  in  the  n 
decorations,  the  timber  beiug  treated  in  In 
and  stencil  patterns  in  oil  polychromy  from  i 
architect’s  designs,  those  on  tho  apse  roof,i 
also  the  encaustic  decoration  at  back  of  al 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fish 
the  gaswork  and  fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Har 
Son,  and  the  heating  is  by  Mr.  Pringle,  of  N 
wood,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Ml 
Roberts,  one  of  the  building  committee.  Mes 
Dove,  Brothers,  were  the  general  contract 
and  the  architect  was  ilr.  Bassett  Keeling 
Gray’s-inn. 

Devizes. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  near  the  Mil 
Stores,  Devizes,  which  has  been  building  dm 
the  last  twelve  months,  has  now  been  conseors 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  a building  o. 
great  pretension  in  au  architectural  point 
view.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  especi 
erected  was  to  accommodate  the  militia  s 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and  tho  If 


deeds,  it  seems  to  mo  it  would  have  been  more  loft,  which  concealed  the  chief  architectural  fea-  population  which  has  grown  up  m what  is  ca 

becoming  in  ns,  instead  of  asking  God  to  avert  tures  of  the  building,  have  been  removed  out  of  j ‘ Ihe  Nursery.  The  church  -nil!  hold  al| 

that  penalty  by  his  ” word  of  power,”  to  have  ; the  tower,  and  a new  organ  has  been  built  by  300,  and  the  sittings^  will  b^free, 
prayed  Him  to  enlighten  our  minds  to  perceive  j Mr.  Walker,  and  placed  in  the  chancel.  The 
wherein  we  had  trangressed  His  laws;  and  to  cost  of  it  was  chiefly  borne  by  the  vicar,  the 
give  wisdom  and  discrimination  to  those  on  whom  I -A-  J-  Ram.  Paint  and  plaster  have  been 
the  duty  fell  to  discover  and  properly  apply  the  i cleared  off  the  masonry.  The  present  albera- 
right  remedy  for  this  fearful  scourge,  which, ' tions  have  been  limited  by  the  means  at  tho 
doubtless,  be  has  given  to  us,  but  we  have  not . disposal  of  the  vicar  and  the  committee, 
yet  been  wise  enough,  or,  perhaps,  humble  j Among  other  things  done  has  been  the  erection 
enough,  to  recognize  it.  This  would  have  been  a 3.  new  reredos,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
legitimate  subject  for  prayer,  which  I cannot  i Scott.  A new  window,  situated  above  the  com- 
tbink  asking  God  to  work  a miracle  for  our  munion  table,  has  been  contributed  by  Colonel 
benefit  is;  and  it  ntijyii  have  brought  down  the  Capper,  M.P.  The  lower  tier,  which  is  half 

blessing  we  desired,  which  the  authorized  petition  I concealed  by  the  reredos,  owing  to  the  depres- 


certainlv  has  not  done,  or  why  is  it  still  repeated  ? ! sion  of  the  chancel  roof,  illustrates  the  Annun- 

. . . . ...  aX...  O n 1 n I-.,  4-1,.,  UT.i  4-,  41,., 


Although  we  are  taught  in  it  to  say  ” we  humbly  I ciation,  the  Salutation,  the  Nativity,  and  the 


pray  thee,”  the  words  savour  little  of  that  true  ; Presentation  of  our  Lord  m the  Temple.  lothe 
humility  of  heart  which  Christ  commended  in  1 lower  tier  the  principal  subjects  are  the  Dispu- 
the  publican,  who  would  not  so  much  as  lift  up  \ tation  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  the 
his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  | Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 


‘ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

ClVIS  AD  Liius. 


SiE, — I ehall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correBpondeuts 
■will  inform  me,  through  yonr  journal,  of  u cheap  material 
Buitable  for  public  palha.  Isiiviaxa. 


GARDEN  DECORATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT,  writing  from  Paris,  says, — 
“ As  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  book  on  garden  architec- 
tm-e,  he  has  omitted  the  filled  fiowe^'-vases  that 
crown  the  parapets  in  so  many  gardens  of  all 
countries.  In  passing  by  the  Champs  Elysees 
to-day,  I made  a point  of  examining  every  garden 
mall  decoration,  and  there  are  many  at  the  back 
of  the  Elysees.  One  (No.  44,  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees)  is  surmounted  by  vases  in  which  I 
counted  nine  different  shades  of  colour,  from  the 
white  and  the  scarlet  geraniums  to  shades  of 
violet  and  purple.  The  effect  is  charming,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  external,  and  flanked  by 
gilt  railings.” 


Richmond. — St.  Mary’s  Church  has  rece 
been  under  extensive  alterations  and  additi 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bl 
field,  architect.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rel 
and  lengthened  to  form  an  organ-chamber, 
galleries  aro  enlarged,  the  old  pews  entirely 
moved,  and  open  sittings  substituted  through 
AH  vaults  beneath  are  now  permanently  do 
Two  new  entrance-porches  have  been  erec 
the  old  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  cle. 
away,  and  the  roof  cased  with  match-bourt 
ornamented  in  panels.  The  works  have  1 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Long,  and  the  cost 
be  about  4,5001. 


and  the  Last  Supper.  The  tracery,  which  is  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  is  filled  with  angels  in 
adoration,  carrying  musical  instruments  placed 
over  canopies,  with  features  corresponding  to 
the  architectural  and  inscription  records.  The 
four  window  openings  in  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  have  been  remodelled  and  assimilated 
in  character  to  the  windows  of  the  original 
buildings  as  they  remain  in  the  tower.  New 
stone  jambs,  mullions,  sills,  and  tracery  have 
been  inserted  iu  them,  and  two  single-light 
windows  have  been  filled  with  quarries  glazed 
with  pale  green  cathedral  glass.  One  of  the 
two  doable-light  windows  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Major  Birt.  It  illustrates  the 
scenes  of  our  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  and 
also  his  Resurrection,  with  four  small  figures  of 
the  major  prophets  in  the  lower  panels.  The 
other  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Hileary.  The 
subjects  aro  our  Lord’s  charge  to  Peter, — 
” Feed  my  Sheep together  with  the  Ascen- 
sion and  the  Four  Evangelists  in  small 
panels.  The  stained  glass  is  all  more  or 
less  commemorative,  and  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud  of 
London.  It  is  considered  very  desirable  that 
the  other  windows,  especially  those  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  should  be  glazed  with  quarries 
or  stained  glass.  The  window  in  the  tower  is  to 
be  treated  with  suitable  subjects.  One  lady  re- 
siding in  Stratford  has  contributed  100  guineas 
towards  the  cost  of  this  window.  The  general 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  N1 
Drifiield.  — The  foundation-stone  of 


“ The  terraces  yoa  illustrated  last  week  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  vases  on  the  pedestals.  A 

1 iiltorationa  and  cleaning  of  the  Moient^  work 
straightness  of  the  balustrade,  and  add  greatly  to  its  j have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  ol , 


Congregational  Church,  at  Driffield,  lias 
laid,  on  the  site  of  Providence  Indepen 
Chapel,  erected  in  1803.  This  chapel  has 
taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  building 
enlarged  and  improved  place  of  worship, 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Manchester 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  G.  Shepherds 
Son,  joiners  ; Mr.  ^Y.  Clark,  bricklayer  ; Mi 
Smith,  stonemason;  Mr.  G.  Baron,  painter  j 
Mr.  T.  Pickering,  ironmonger.  The  edifice 
be  in  the  Byzantine  style.  It  will  accoinmc 
upwards  of  600  persons.  The  whole  of  the  v 
will  cost  1,4001. 

Saltash.  — The  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Sa 
has  been  opened.  Tbe  cost  was  about  2,0001 
the  building  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  tl 
one,  which  had  to  bo  demolished  in  conseqt 
of  its  decayed  state.  The  architecture  is  1 
Euglish,  with  open  roof  and  lancet  windows 
stained-glass  margins.  The  roof  is  inter 
with  gray  and  purple  slate.  The  front  o 
building  is  of  Pomphlote  stone,  with  Por 
stone  dressings,  and  the  windows  and  doorsil 
Portland  stone  columns  and  carved  caps.  M 
chapel  is  entered  by  a flight  of  granite  steps 
tho  size  of  tho  building  is  60  It.  by  40  ft.  |l 
seats  are  open,  and  tbe  building  is  capa'p 
accommodating  450  persons.  There  are  nul 
colunms  between  the  windows,  given  by  Ii' 
Ambrose,  of  Plymouth.  Underneath  the  cii 
is  a school-room,  which,  will  hold  300  chili 
and  there  are  two  vestries.  Mr.  J.  AmbroS/i 
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rcliifcecfc,  g^ve  his  professional  services  gratni- 
rosly.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Shaddock,  of  Saltash, 
nd  the  gas-fitfings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Plim- 
vul,  of  Plymouth. 

Willing^on  Quay. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
Fnited  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  laid  at 
Ellington  Quay,  on  an  eminence  at  the  west 
ad  of  the  village,  near  Palmer’s-terrace.  The 
racturo  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of. 
rick,  and  faced  with  red  brick  and  stone 
ressings.  It  will  be  divided  into  nave  and 
ale.s  by  means  of  iron  columns,  which  are 
irried  up  to  support  the  roof.  On  either  side 
} the  principal  entrance  are  to  be  windows 
jhting  the  vestibule,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
ont  gable  a four-light  window,  the  head  of 
hick  will  be  pierced  with  three  circular  cusped 
»hts.  At  the  south-east  corner  will  be  a tower 
id  slated  spire — the  tower  being  50  ft.  and  the 
lire  42  ft.,  giving  a total  of  92  ft.  The  interior 
mensions  of  the  church  will  be  61  ft.  6 in. 
ng  by  39  ft.  wide.  The  nave  will  be  28  ft. 
ide  by  34  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  the  ceiling, 
bich  is  to  bo  waggon-headed.  The  building 
ill  be  lighted  by  means  of  five  double-light 
endows  in  each  Hank,  by  lights  in  the  front  and 
lok  gables,  and  by  six  lozenge-shaped  skylights 
L each  side  of  the  nave  roof.  At  the  back  are 
e vestry  and  offices,  and  provision  is  also  to  be 
ado  for  building  a school  at  some  future  time, 
le  church,  when  completed,  will  accommodate 
8 persons,  but  it  is  only  intended  at  present 
pew  the  nave  and  east  aisle,  which  together 
ill  seat  347  persons.  The  heating  will  be  by 
sans  of  a Gill  stove.  The  contracts  arc  not 
t let.  Mr.  Tliomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  is 
e architect.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
biniated  to  be  about  1,600L 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Livffrponl.—ThQ  chief  stone  of  St.  Alban’s 
man  Catholic  schools  has  been  laid  in 
jmdary-street.  The  new  schools  will  bo 
Pallel  with  Boundary-street,  with  tho  front 
vards  Hawkshaw-street,  and  situated  in  the 
itre  of  a piece  of  land  purchased  from  Mr. 
hn  Shaw  Leigh,  the  portions  at  each  side  not 
pupiod  by  the  building  being  intended  for 
lygT'OtJnds.  Tho  edifice  will  bo  three  stories 
fh,  the  ground-floor  being  intended  for  infants, 
it  above  it  for  girls,  and  the  upper  one  for 
;8,  the  two  latter  h-aving  class-rooms.  The 
ernal  measurement  will  be  90  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
3ro  will  be  accommodation  for  800  children, 
b building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
gin  in  a free  adaptation  of  the  Gothic  style, 
is  altogether  in  brickwork,  and  quite  devoid 
ornament.  At  the  corner  between  Boundary- 
eet  and  Hawkshaw-street,  will  bo  a tower 
arcaso  to  the  top  floor,  which,  if  the  funds  for 
I building  allow,  will  be  carried  to  a height  of 
feet,  so  as  to  serve  for  a bell  tower ; but  if 
ire  should  not  be  sufficient  fnuds  for  this,  it 
1 then  have  a low  roof,  just  below  the  main 
if  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
I necessary  fittings  will  bo  nearly  4,0001.  To 
13  is  to  be  added  the  price  of  the  ground,  about 
001.  The  designs  for  the  schools  having  been 
proved  of  by  the  Privy  Council,  they  made  a 
ut  of  1,0001.  towards  tho  building.  The 
Ider  is  Mr.  Edward  Hnghes,  of  Liverpool. 
'toclcport. — The  increasing  population  of  the 
ijhbourhood  of  Heaton  Chapel  has  suggested 
ipropriety  of  erecting  schools  and  a master’s 
>86.  The  schools  will  bo  erected  on  land  ad- 
ling  the  present  chapel,  the  site  of  which  has 
Q given,  together  with  a donation,  by  Lord 
^ton,  of  Tatton,  and  tho  scheme  embraces 
ammodation  for  about  220  boys  and  girls, 
class-rooms  and  library,  and  a master’s 
’denco  attached.  They  will  be  built  in  tho 
:ihic  style,  and  the  external  construction  is  to 
if  stock  bricks,  with  red,  white,  and  black 
:k  arches,  string-courses,  &c.  The  principal 
trance  porch,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
iding,  forms  a prominent  feature,  with  a bell- 
pet,  spire,  and  finial  above,  the  entrance  to 
ich  turret  is  approached  from  the  turnpike 
1.  Tho  school  will  be  lighted  by  coupled 
'idows,  and  three-light  dormers  in  the  roof, 
ch  will  be  slated  with  coloured  ornamental 
• 6s.  The  building  has  been  designed  by,  and 
» be  carried  ont  under  the  inspection  of, 

I Thomas  H.  Allen,  of  Stockport,  architect. 

If  cost,  exclusive  of  the  fixtures,  will  be  about 

fiOrnsZcy. — The  foundation-stone  of  a branch 
3ol  about  to  be  erected  at  Ningston-placo,  a , 


hamlet  situated  in  St.  George’s  parish,  near  the 
Locke  Park,  Barnsley,  has  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  used  as  a mixed  day-school  for  in- 
fants, and  for  evening  classes  on  week-days,  also 
as  Sunday-school  and  preacliing-room  on  Sun- 
days.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  school  and 
mistress’s  house  is  800Z. ; and  in  connexion  with 
the  same  enterprise  a fund  has  been  opened  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  class-rooms  and  residence 
for  the  existing  schools.  The  school-room  will 
be  a plain  Gothic  building,  measuring  40  ft.  by 
18  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wade,  of 
Barnsley ; and  Messrs.  Robinson,  Dyson,  & 
Brown  are  tho  contractors. 


§£i0lis 

VARIORUM. 

Under  the  title  of  “An  Old  French  City,” 
Miss  Bessie  Parkes  describes  graphically  and 
pleasantly  in  The  Argosy  the  city  of  Bourges, 
with  its  noble  cathedral  and  numerous  associa- 
tions. Jacques  Cceur  and  his  house  are  not  for- 
gotten,  and  several  engraved  views  illustrate  her 
recitals.  “ Griffith  Gaunt,”  in  the  same  well- 
conducted  periodical,  is  coming  to  a deadlv 

close. “ Nature  and  Art  ” (Day  and  Son)  has 

reached  No.  3,  and  well  maintains  its  place.  Mr. 
Aaron  Penley  continues  his  sketching  lessons. 
A paragraph  at  the  close  of  the  number  says  that 
some  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  tho  Crystal 
Palace  are  sufl’ering  from  the  heat  there  and 

need  attention. Le  Chev.  de  Chatelain  has 

translated  Sbakspeare’s  Julixis  Casar  into  French 
verso  (Rolandi,  Berners-street).  The  task  was 
one  of  no  common  difficulty,  and  it  has  been 
overcome  with  remarkable  success. 


Uliscifllancn:. 

The  Atoosphere  of  Large  Towns. — A paper 
“ On  the  Causes  of  the  Vitiation  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere of  Manchester  and  other  large  Towns,” 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  registrar  of  the 
sub-district  of  Deanagate,  Manchester,  has  been 
printed  in  the  “ Registrar’s  Notes,”  quarter 
ending  June  30tb,  1866.  The  paper  enters  folly 
into  the  subject  of  the  various  vapours,  »S:c.,  both 
organic  and  mineral,  which  pervade  the  atmo- 
spheres of  Manchester  and  other  largo  towns,  and 
injure  health  or  produce  diseases,  and  increase 
the  mortality.  Such  vapours,  he  remarks,  are  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases ; so 
that  wherever  a confined  district  is  in  a bad 
sanitary  condition,  where  zymotic  or  infectious 
diseases  prevail,  where  bad  smells  are  evident, 
and  there  are  indications  that  matters  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  a pure  atmosphere  are  floating 
or  suspended  in  it,  after  removal,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable of  the  causes  producing  the  emanations; 
effectual  currents  of  air  should  be  drawn  through 
the  courts,  alleys,  houses,  &c.,  that  are  the  seats 
of  contamination. 

Suggested  Improvement  of  Carlisle  Bridge, 
Dublin. — The  crowded  condition  of  the  traffic 
over  the  chief  bridge  in  Dublin  has  led  to  various 
proposals,  and  amongst  others  to  a suggestion 
that  there  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
present  bridge  a flat  iron  bridge,  supported  by 
ornamental  metal  pillars.  Tho  traffic  over  the 
present  bridge  can  be  carried  on  while  the  aide 
bridges  are  being  built ; and  when  these  shall 
have  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  the 
top  of  the  old  bridge  can  be  removed,  the  crown 
of  the  arches  replaced  by  metal  key-stones,  and 
the  level  reduced  to  complete  flatness,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  tho  flat  side  bridges.  The  pro-  ■ 
ject  is  Mr.  Geoghegan’s.  The  up  and  down  river 
sides  of  the  new  metal  bridges  present  on  the 
drawings  curved  arches,  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  existing  stone  arches.  These  are  pro- 
doced  by  metal  screens  or  fe9ades  which  spring 
from  the  ornamental  pillars,  and  present  all  the 
appearance  of  an  arched  and  not  a flat  girder 
bridge.  The  proposal  is  to  extend  these  metal, 
side  bridges  to  the  full  breadth  of- the  thorough- 
fares, and  thus  construct  a “ Bridge,”  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  ornamental  inEurope.  Messrs. 
Courtney  & Stephens  express  their  readiness  to 
take  the  contract  for  the  whole  at  29,000Z.,, 
including  all  incidental  costs — a sum  not  equal, 
to  one-third  the  coat  of  a new  bridge  of  the  samei 
dimensions,  and  quite  as  ornamental  and  useful., 
A rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound  for  a aeries  ofl 
years  would  pay  the  cost. 


The  Antwerp  International.  Arcejeolo- 
GicAL  Congress. — At  the  last  moment  it  has 
been  determined,  in  consequence  of  political 
events  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Belgium, 
not  to  hold  this  congress  until  next  year. 

Testimonial  to  an  Employer. — A centre- 
piece, or  epergne,  in  frosted  and  burnished  silver, 
has  been  presented  to  Mr.  William  Glover,  of 
Basingstoke,  by  fifty-six  of  his  painters  and  other 
decorative  workmen,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
centenary  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Mr.  Glover,  on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  a dinner  to  upwards  of  sixty  of  his 
men,  and  a large  circle  of  personal  friends.  This 
gentleman,  we  also  see  from  the  local  papers, 
has  just  been  elected  a town  councillor  of 
Basingstoke. 

“Dead”  Meat  Market.  — The  Athenceum, 
endorsing  our  observation  against  the  use  of  this 
term,  says, — “Objection  is  made  by  the  Builder 
to  the  term  ‘ Dead  Meat  Market,’  as  ‘ an  un- 
pleasant expression,  wholly  unnecessary.  Meat 
Market,’  adds  our  contemporary,  ‘ is  surely  all 
that  is  required  to  distingni-h  it  from  the  Cattle 
Market.’  The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  being 
adopted.  The  subject  reminds  us  that  near 
Kensal  Green  a house  of  entertainment  strangely 
seeks  to  allure  customers  by  calling  itself  the 
‘ Cemofcery  Eating  House,’ — a term  very  sug- 
gestive indeed  of  a ‘ dead  meat  market’  and  a 
company  of  ghouls.” 

The  “ Great  Aniline  Colour  Case.” — The  im- 
portant case  of  Simpson  and  Others  v.  Holliday 
was  recently  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  on  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  given 
judgment  against  the  plaintifia,  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Manlo,  and  Nicholson,  of  London,  and  in  favour 
of  the  defendant,  Mr.  T.  Holliday,  of  Hudders- 
field ; thus  confirming  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
decision  on  tho  main  issue,  that  the  patent  is 
void  and  bad  in  law  j and  so  throwing  open  to 
the  trade  those  beautiful  magenta  and  purple 
dyes  on  which  so  many  actions  have  been  insti- 
tuted aud  compromised  during  the  past  four 
years. 

Gas  Explosion  from  Carelessness  at  the 
Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Works.  — In 
taking  down  some  of  the  premises  at  Skinner- 
street,  two  workmen  went  into  a cellar  with  a 
light,  when  an  explosion  took  place,  blowing 
bricks,  mortar,  and  pieces  of  timber  in  all  direc- 
tions, severely  injuring  two  persons,  one  a re- 
porter for  the  City  Press,  and  the  other  a man 
who  had  just  been  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
assisting  at  the  funeral  of  a cholera  patient. 
Both  were  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
The  two  men  who  went  into  the  cellar  escaped 
with  a few  superficial  burns,  but  suffered  from 
the  shock  of  the  explosion.  It  is  believed  that 
tho  gas-pipes  had  been  carelessly  cut  or  broken 
while  the  premises  were  being  pulled  down,  as 
there  were  complaints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
constant  smell  of  gas. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth.  There  were  about  100 
gentlemen  present.  The  first  paper  read  was 
contributed  by  the  President,  and  related  to  the 
“proof  of  guns  by  measurement,  accompanied 
by  a description  of  the  instrument  employed.” 
The  other  papers  read  were  entitled,  “ Descrip- 
tion of  an  improved  reversing  roiling  mill,”  by 
Mr.  John  Ramsbottom,  of  Crewe;  “On  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparing  and  spinniag  of 
cotton,”  by  Mr.  John  Platt,  M.P.,  Oldham; 
“On  the  mannfaetnre  of  steel  tyres,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Ramsbottom;  “On  the  Manchester  Waterworks 
at  Woodhead,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  of  London. 

It  was  stated,  in  Mr.  Bateman’s  paper,  that  the 
Manchester  drainage  ground  extended  over 
19,000  acres,  and  in  parts  had  an  elevation  of 
1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  supplied 
some  of  the  purest  water  in  the  world.  The 
average  rain-fall  was  50  in.,  and  the  amount 
collectable  40  in.  per  annum.  There  was  an 
available  supply  of  26  million  gallons.  In  times 
of  flood  the  water  became  turbid ; but  this 
water,  by  an  ingenious  self-acting  contrivance 
invented  by  Mr.  Moore,  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Bateman,  was  separated  and  stored,  while  the 
pure  water  was  conveyed  direct  to  Manchester. 
When  there  was  a flood,  and  the  water  was  con- 
sequently turbid,  its  velocity  caused  it  to  shoot 
over  a narrow  aperture,  into  which  it  would  at 
other  times  fall.  After  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  it  was  stated  that  the  institution,  con,- 
templated  holding  its  next  meeting  in  Paris. 
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Otley  Waterworks. — At  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Local  Board,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  the  varions  plans  for  the  extension 
of  the  waterworks  were  considered,  and  it  was 
resolved  nnanimoualy  to  award  the  premium  oi 
20Z.  for  the  best  scheme  to  Mr.  Charles  Fowler, 
C.B.,  Leeds.  All  the  plans  recommended  a large 
storage  reservoir  in  Danfield. 

Fall  of  a Tower. — A tower  100  ft.  high,  con- 
nected with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1400,  has  just  fallen  down  at 
Lagene-en-Brie  (Seine-et-Oise).  The  children 
of  the  neighbouring  schools  had  the  habit  of 
playing  under  its  shade.  Happily  they  were 
not  there  when  the  tower  foil,  thanks  to  an 
organ-grinder,  around  whom  they  were  grouped 
at  some  distance. 


Railway  Omnibuses.  — The  Underground 
Railway  authorities  have  set  agoing  a series  of 
three-horse  omnibuses,  with  first,  second,  and 
third  class  seats,  to  convey  their  passengers  to 
and  fro  between  their  Portland-road  station  and 
the  Oxford-street-circus.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
them;  but  we  hear  that  they  are  handsomely 
fitted  out,  and  much  more  commodious  than  the 
London  omnibuses  generally. 


King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  Borough  Treasurer. 
For  this  post,  which  is  the  same  as  in  some 
towns  is  called  town  surveyor,  there  were  sixteen 
applicants,  and  after  looking  over  the  testi- 
monials, the  committee,  to  whom  this  matter  was 
referred,  selected  three  as  appearing  the  most 
eligible.  Mr.  Permewan,  late  agent  to  Lord 
Lytton ; Mr.  Chas.  Wm.  Harding,  of  Lynn ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Barton,  of  Lynn.  At  the  day  of 
election  Mr.  C.  W.  Harding  had  twelve  votes, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Burton  four  votes;  the  former 
was  therefore  elected. 


Gas. — The  Banbury  Gas  Company  have  de- 
clared a dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  for  the  past 
year,  and  the  following  resolution  has  also  been 
carried  unanimously  : — “ That  the  amount  of 
1,0001.,  set  apart  for  a compensation  bonus  to 
the  original  shareholders,  be  now  divided  be- 
tween such  shareholders,  paying  to  them  a com- 
pensation bonus  of  10  per  cent. The  New- 

castle Gas  Company  have  resolved  to  create  a 
reserved  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Act  of  Parliament,  not  to 
exceed  2,500Z.  The  usual  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  shares  has  also  been  de- 
clared. 


Saint  Lawrence,  R.vmsgate. — The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a parsonage  house  for  the  district 
of  Holy  Trinity  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  John  Gil- 
more, M.A.,  the  incumbent  of  the  district,  on 
Saturday,  the  28th  ult.  The  building  is  situated 
on  a part  of  the  original  grounds  of  Mount 
Albion  House.  The  style  of  the  design  is  a modern 
adaptation  of  the  Gothic,  and  the  materials  to 
be  employed  are  yellow  brick  facings,  decorated 
with  bands  and  patterns  of  red  and  blue  bricks. 
Mr.  William  E.  Smith,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  James  W.  Smith,  of  Ramsgate,  is 
the  builder.  The  cost  of  the  house  will  be 
about  IjGOOZ. 


The  Society  of  Engineers. — On  Friday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited  the 
works  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  the  engineer  of 
the  bridge.  The  visitors,  who  mustered  strongly, 
were  received  by  Mr.  Penrice  (who  represented 
Mr.  Cubitt),  Messrs.  P.  & A.  Thorn  (the  con- 
tractors for  the  works),  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bryant 
(their  engineer).  They  were  conducted  over 
the  works,  and  the  varions  details  of  the  con- 
struction explained.  The  works  are  progress- 
ing rapidly,  the  masonry  of  the  south  abutment 
pier  being  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  that 
of  the  north  abutment  within  4 ft,  of  that  level. 
In  some  of  the  intermediate  piers  the  permanent 
caissons  have  been  sunk  and  filled  in  with 
concrete  and  brickwork,  whilst  in  others  the 
masonry  of  the  piers  has  been  commenced.  In 
other  parts  the  divers  are  still  at  work  clearing 
away  the  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  piers, 
which,  in  most  instances,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  new  ones.  The  old  bridge  was  44  ft. 
width ; the  new  one  will  be  75  ft.  between  the 
parapet  walls.  The  new  bridge  is  expected  to 
be  opened  to  the  public  in  about  a year  from  the 
present  time. 

Curiosities  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.-— 
The  Courrier  du  Havre  sets  forth  one  of  the 
well  • known  curious  results  of  the  laying 
of  the  Transatlantic  telegraph.  It  says: — 
“ New  York  is  situated  nearly  76  degrees 
of  longitude  west  of  Paris.  The  earth  in  its 
daily  rotation  travels  through  360  degrees  in  24 
hours,  from  which  it  results  that  every  15  degrees 
to  the  west  of  the  first  meridian  placed  at  Paris 
is  one  hour  later.  "When  it  is  noon  at  Paris  it  is 
only  eleven  o’clock  at  15  degrees  to  the  west  of 
that  city.  And  as  New  York  is  76  degrees  to 
the  west  of  Paris,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  at  New  York  when  it  is 
midnight  at  Paris.  Suppose  then,  that  a great 
edifice  in  Paris,  the  Opera  for  example,  takes 
fire  at  a quarter  past  twelve  a.m.  on  the 
Ist  of  September  next,  the  event  is  immediately 
telegraphed  from  Paris  to  New  York,  and  is 
dated:  ‘Paris,  a quarter  past  twelve  a.m., 
1st  September.’  The  news  arrives  at  New  York, 
let  us  say  in  two  hours,  to  make  ample  allow- 
ance for  interruptions,  &c. ; the  despatch,  dated 
Paris,  Ist  September,  arrives  at  New  York  at 
a quarter  past  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  Slst 
August,  so  that  a New  York  manager  could 
appear  on  the  stage,  and  after  the  three  custo- 
mary bows  could  thus  express  himself: — ‘ Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — I am  sorry  to  have  to  inform 
you  that  the  Opera  at  Paris  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  three  hours  after  the  present  time.  Our 
director  has  just  transmitted  to  his  Paris  confreri 
his  condolence  on  the  disaster  which  is  going 
to  happen  to  him.’  ” 


EdwardAlletne. — A curious  andlittle-known 
fact  is  noted  by  our  “ Roving  Correspondent,” 
says  the  Soxtth  London  Press.  The  gravestone 
which  stood  over  the  last  resting-place  of 
Edward  Alleyne,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College, 
now  stands  in  the  tea-gardens  adjoining  the 
Half  Moon  public-house,  Dulwich.  When  a 
mausoleum  replaced  the  tombstone,  the  latter 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  parish  authorities, 
and  was  first  used  to  cover  a sewer,  and  then 
employed  as  a breakwater  in  the  same  ignoble 
service.  The  ancient  relic  was  rescued  from  de- 
struction by  the  father  of  the  present  landlord 
of  the  Half  Moon. 


Nitroleum,  or  Nitro-Glycerine,  the  New 
Substitute  for  Gunpowder.- — An  ofiicial  re- 
port has  just  been  made  by  Colonel  Shaffner,  of 
a series  of  experiments  conducted  by  him  at 
Washington,  for  demonstrating  the  use  of  nitro- 
leum in  the  explosion  of  mines.  The  results,  it 
is  reported,  fully  confirm  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
plosive qualities  of  nitroleum  are  far  in  advance 
of  gunpowder.  The  experiments  are  said  to 
demonstrate  that  nitroleum  can,  with  ordinary 
precautions,  be  handled  and  employed  without 
greater  danger  than  is  common  to  gunpowder, 
and  for  blasting  operations,  at  least,  presents 
undoubted  advantages. 


Help  Yourselves. — The  Medical  Times  re 
peats  what  we  have  often  said  : — The  Registrar 
General’s  report  vividly  sets  before  us  th 
squalor  of  a large  part  of  the  East  London  popu 
lation  ; we  have  seen  the  same  wiih  our  owi 
eyes  this  week  in  a Bethnal-green  street,  when 


a patient  had  died  in  almost  every  house, 
one  such  house  the  yard  was  a pool  of  dirt 
soapy  water,  in  ivMch  the  water-butt  was  stanc 
ing ; the  butt  itself  uncovered,  dirty,  green  vrit 
mould,  containing  a host  of  “ foreign  bodies  ” a 
the  bottom — the  privy  foul  and  stinking — th 
yard  strewed  with  rubbish.  Now  this  is  a stat 
of  things  common  amongst  the  poor  from  easbt 
west ; but  why  ? It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  vet 
tries,  or  medical  officers  of  health,  or  landlords 
granting  that  they  may  fail  in  their  duty,  wh 
do  not  the  people — the  victims — help  themselves 
Surely  any  man  might  in  ten  minutes  raise 
water-butt  out  of  a puddle  of  filth  and  put  it  o 
a few  bricks;  he  might  contrive  a cover  for  it 
he  might  sweep  up  a yard,  and  pour  a bucket  c 
water  down  a closet  and  brush  it  out,  and  in  th 
present  panic  ho  might  get  gratis  from  an 
vestry  enough  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  lire 
to  disinfect  a street!  But  the  poor  will  not  st; 

finger  to  help  themselves.  They  may  be  on  th 
look-out  for  district  visitors  with  money,  souj 
and  tracts,  or  they  may  trust  to  luck  or  to  Pn 
vidence,  or  may  console  themselves  by  sayin 
that  they  cannot  die  till  their  time  is  come  ; bt 
they  will  not  stir  a finger  to  help  themselve 
This  cholera  is  a severe  test  of  our  sanitary  an 
hygienic  arrangements  ; it  is  a still  severer  oi 
of  our  social  and  moral  condition. 


TENDERS 


For  building  eight  houses  in  Moss-side,  for  Mr.  B.  . 
Finegsn.  Mr.  Thos.  TuUy,  architect : — 

Cochrane  £4,813  0 0 

Fogeet 4.7-50  0 0 

Thompson 4,677  0 0 

Ledger  (accepted)  4,438  0 0 

Excaoator. 

Howett  128  0 0 


For  building  new  church,  at  Ive  Gill,  Cumberland,  t 
Eev.  A.  E.  Hutton,  incumbent.  Mr.  Wiihers,  architect 
Hope  £1,609  lu  0 


For  partially  rebuilding  pariah  church,  Moylgro 
Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  Withers,  architect; — 

Morgan £792  8 6 

Jones  690  0 0 


For  building  chapel  school,  Howe  Bridge,  Lancaahi 
Mr.  Withers,  architect ; — 

Ward  £2,031  0 0 

Farrel  1,493  0 0 

Davies 1,481  0 0 

Skinner  & Young 1,380  0 0 


The  Suez  Canal.  — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  has  just  taken  place  at  Paris,  M.  de 
Lesseps  presiding.  The  report  gave  an  acconnt 
of  the  condition  of  the  works,  which  were  stated 
to  be  going  on  satisfactorily.  The  expenses 
during  the  last  year  have  been  a little  over 

40.000. 000  francs,  and  the  total  of  the  sums 
expeuded,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1866,  nearly 

168.000. 000  francs.  The  resources  which  the 
company  may  reckon  on  for  the  completion  of 
the  works  are  estimated  at  150,000,000  francs, 
a snm  considered  quite  sufficient  to  support  the 
outlay  still  to  be  made. 


For  erecting  refreshment-rooms,  at  Dovercourt.  ^ 
Horace  Darken,  architect: — 

Holland £625  0 0 

Wilding 475  0 0 

Newton  465  0 0 

Butcher  (accepted)  -160  0 0 


Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.— The  directors  of  this  company  have 
issued  their  report,  in  which  they  say: — During 
the  last  month  of  the  half-year  just  concluded, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  coupled 
with  the  war,  have  materially  checked  the  traffic, 
especially  with  the  Continent,  where  the  routes 
have  had  to  be  constantly  varied,  and  circuitous 
channels  employed  for  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  the  general  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany continues  to  advance,  and  that  the  receipts 
for  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  of  June  are 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1865.  The  balance-sheet  shows  an  income  of 
163,7481.,  against  145,7361.  The  directors  recom- 
mended a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  half 
year,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  stock  of  the 
company  now  all  paid  up.  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  directors  reported  their  intention  of 
connecting  the  north  of  Ireland  with  Scotland^ 
thus  epening  out  a new  field  of  traffic,  and 
securing,  in  connexion  with  their  Wexford  cable, 
a double  communication  with  the  sister  country. 
The  cable  has  been  laid,  and  the  necessary  land 
lines  having  been  constructed,  the  whole  is  now 
at  work. 


For  alterations  at  Braiswick,  for  Mr.  C.  Josselyn. 
Horace  Darken,  architect 

Boyden  £215  0 0 

Lee  & Baker 195  0 0 

Everitt  (accepted) 192  10  0 


For  erecting  factory,  at  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  Hyi 
Mr,  Horace  Darken,  architect:— 

Cannold £2,993  0 0 

Lee  & Baker 2,975  0 0 

Shepherd  2,795  0 0 

Elsden  & Owin 2,780  0 0 

Everitt  2,588  1 0 0 

Eude  (accepted)  2,683  10  0 


For  warehouse  and  show-room,  for  Mr.  T.  AldrLdgea 
Bromptonrow; — | 

Whittick  (accepted)  £423  0 0 ; ' 


For  three  houses  and  two  shops,  in  Church-street,  [t 
Paulton-street,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Muii. 
architect : — 

£3.760  0 0 - 

2,379 


Eborall  ... 
Whittick.., 
Godbolt  ... 
Butt 


2,215  0 0 


2,235  0 0 ( 


For  alterations  to  67.  Marsham-strect,  Westminsterjj 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maobu.  Mr.  Parris,  architect.  Quanti 
supplied  by  Mr.  Bhrubsole ; — " 

- * ^ » on  n n i 


Richards  

Johnson  

Riches  & Martin 

Dover 

Cubitt,  Brothers 

Terrey 

Spearing  

Wilkinson  & Co 

Caleb  ATroughton... 

EboraU  

West  

Riifl’ey 


3P6  0 n 
395  0 0 
.195  0 0 


Wa 


Trayt,  Brothers  . 
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TOL.  XXIV.— No.  12!8. 


The  Fellowship  he- 
twem  Bich  and  Poor, 
when  inhabiting  the 
same  Toxon. 


FFLICTIONS  are 

God’s  messengers,” 
says  an  old  pro 
verb,  “ and  wi 
sbonld  never  be 
quiet  until  w 
know  tbeir  errand.' 
■We  express  n 
opinion  as  to  the 
theology  of  the  maxim, 
but  as  to  its  truth  in  re- 
ference to  social  life  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Those 
learn  the  errand  of  the 
arrive  at  their  neighbours 


wise  who 

kions  that  - 

I ; those  are  woefully  the  reverse  who 
dly  ignore  or  helplessly  suffer  them  when 
reach  their  own.  In  the  history  of  civili- 
Q progress  usually  dates  from  calamity. 
Qufrequently  do  we  trace  the  recurrence  of 
jrtune,  each  time,  it  may  be,  more  grave, 
at  last  some  overwhelming  disaster  stirs 
up  to  seek  for  that  remedy  which,  if  wise 
mo,  they  would  have  applied  at  the  first 
Thus,  in  London,  daring  the  earlier  part 
.6  reign  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  in  the 
s preceding,  attack  after  attack  of  the 
ae,  unheeded  in  their  warning  as  to  the 
. of  sanitary  measures,  was  followed  by  the 
ble  year  so  graphically  described  by  De 
Men  were  still  helpless  in  presenco  of  this 
uble  enemy  when  another  of  the  great 
rges  of  society,  destructive  fire,  was  loosed 
1 the  devoted  city.  London  was  burnt,  but 
seeds  of  the  plague  were  consumed  in  the 
e fire,  and  in  the  better  ordered  and  venti- 
i city  that  arose  from  the  ashes,  the  Orien- 
pestilence,  although  cases  are  said  to  occur 
it  every  year,  has  never  again  secured  a 


‘B- 

e laws  of  health,  in  all  that  regards  human 
ation,  are  so  plain  and  simple,  that  the 
speculative  thinker  might  suppose  that,  as 
s,  they  received  due  attention.  It  is  toler- 
certain  that  they  are  so  far  self-acting  as 
surely  to  avenge  their  infraction  or  neg- 
And  as  such  penalty,  besides  the  destruc- 
of  personal  comfort,  may  generally  be  esti- 
id  in  a pecuniary  form,  as  the  doctor’s  bill, 
(Ugh,  perhaps,  the  least  part  of  our  real  loss 
a attack  of  illness,  is  a very  tangible  and 
eciable  evil  5 one  might  be  pardoned  for 
lising  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  indicate 
eading  principles  that  regulate  the  health 
ties,  in  order  to  induce  their  inhabitants  to 
due  heed  to  that  which  so  intimately  con- 
B them.  But  the  hygienic  reformer  is  found 
to  preach  to  the  winds  until,  perhaps, 
[ate,  some  terrible  sanction  is  given  to  his 


I have  called  attention,  in  repeated  num- 
aud  repeated  volumes,  of  the  Builder,  to 
[uestion  of  the  purity,  or  the  purification, 
lie  water  supply  of  the  metropolis.  We 
spoken  as  plainly  on  the  subject  as  men 
1 do  who  wish  to  avoid  what  is  called 
ition  writing.  At  last  the  cholera  is  de- 
d to  bo  in  London,  and  the  daily  journals  are 
ace  full  of  letters  on  the  same  subject.  The 


great  reform  and  relief  to  the  poor  of  taking  the 
handles  off  certain  infected  pumps  appear  to  be 
the  contribution  paid  by  some  parish  authorities 
in  abatement  of  the  terror  of  the  public  : chloride 
of  lime  and  other  disinfectants  meet  a ready 
sale  and  a frequent  use ; but  no  organised  and 
efficient  moans  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  grappling  with  a question  of  which  the 
magnitude  increases  every  year,  are  yet  brought 
before  the  public.  Of  the  hundred  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  daily  supplied  to  London  for 
domestic  purposes  during  the  past  month,  about 
a quarter  contained  only  ’58  per  100,000  parts 
of  organic  matter,  being  that  of  the  New  River, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  supply  contained 
from  1-96  to  1-26  per  100,000,  and  but  a small 
quantity  at  the  lower  figure.  Our  readers  must 
be  aware  of  what  this  one-and-a-half  per  100,000 
parts  of  traceable  organic  matter  in  drinking 
water  means,  and  whence  it  comes.  It  is  the 
proportion  that  is  driven  off  by  incineration  from 
the  solid  matter  deposited  from  the  water  in  the 
course  of  chemical  test.  How  far  this  repre- 
sents the  actual  taint  chemistry  is  not  able  to 
inform  us. 

The  supply  of  water — important  as  it  is — 
must  be  regarded  only  as  one  among  the  many 
requisites  to  safety  in  City  life.  Where  the 
' population  attains  the  density  of  3,400  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  the  death-rate  is  doubled,  as 
compared  with  rural  districts  where  the  popula- 
tion  is  only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  density  in 
question.  We  cannot  with  propriety  attribute 
the  fact  that  the  City  mortality  is  double 
that  of  the  country  to  the  impurity  of  the 
water  alone,  since  in  many  sparsely  peopled 
country  districts  the  drainage  is  of  the  worst 
description,  or  of  no  description  at  all,  and 
wells  are  not  unfrequontly  poisoned  by  the 
vicinity  of  evil  matter.  The  ventilation  of 
houses  containing  many  inmates  is  a question  of 
the  gravest  importance;  and  that  not  to  the 
inmates  alone,  but  to  their  neighbours.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  danger  that  always  exists  of  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  violent  contagious  disease  in 
ill-ventilated  and  crowded  houses  and  neigh- 
' bourhoods,  there  is  a positive  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  that  silently  but  surely  spreads 
from  alley  to  square,  and  from  hovel  to  palace. 
Those  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
may  be  startled  to  be  told  that  600  cubic  feet  of 
air  pass  through  the  human  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Two  persons,  shut  up  in  a room  of  10  fc. 
in  each  dimension,  would  have  passed  all  its 
aerial  contents  through  their  lungs  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  even  that  gives  no  notion  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  a roomful  of  air  is 
deteriorated,  and  rendered  unfit  for  breathing. 
What  must  be  the  state  of  the  air  in  a densely- 
crowded  lodging-house  from  the  process  of 
breathing  alone,  irrespective  of  any  other 
source  of  impurity  ! When  a high  wind  sweeps 
through  the  streets,  the  heavy  vapour  of  a 
crowded  neighbourhood  may  be  swept  away 
with  comparative  ease ; but,  in  a dull,  calm 
day,  when  the  canopy  of  smoke  hangs  low  over 
London,  and  when  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  is 
barely  visible  from  Hampstead  Heath,  how 
heavily  does  the  produce  of  the  respiration  of 
St.  Giles’s  weigh  on  the  lungs  of  Belgravia.  The 
more  densely  the  miasma  is  formed  in  any  lo- 
cality, the  farther  will  it  travel  undiluted,  and 
the  longer  will  it  weigh  upon  the  health  and 
energy  of  those  who  inhale  the  vapour. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  only  in  the  prevention  of 
the  outbreak  of  fierce  contagious  disease  that 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  great  cities  have  a 
direct  personal  interest.  The  permanent  vitia- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  a great  cause,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  doubled  death-rate,  is  a more  con- 
stant and  more  fatal  danger  than  the  occasional 
visitation  of  cholera  or  of  typhus.  The  citizen, 
whatever  be  his  grade,  whether  he  dwell  in  more 
humble  or  more  luxurious  home,  so  that  he  lives, 
or  spends  much  of  his  time,  in  town  or  city,  is 


directly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  worst  and 
most  crowded  dwellings  in  the  same  locality.  The 
laws  of  health,  less  capricious  than  those  of 
fashion,  will  allow  no  trenchant  lines  of  demar- 
cation  to  be  drawn  without  the  intervention  of 
broad  acres  of  vegetable-producing  country.  It 
is  true  that  the  closer  you  dwell  to  the  centre  of 
over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  neighbour- 
hood, the  more  likely  you  are  to  suffer  from  its 
effects  ; but  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  whatever 
part  of  a great  congeries  of  buildings  you  dwell, 
you  will  more  or  less,  at  one  time  or  another, 
when  the  wind  sets  in  certain  directions,  or 
when  there  is  no  wind  at  all,  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere more  or  less  vitiated  by  the  condition  of 
your  unseen,  unknown,  unthought  of  poor,  and 
more  vitiated  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
they  are  uncared  for,  unclean,  and  unventilated. 
And  the  present  penalty  that  you  pay,  the 
punishment  of  your  present  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect of  the  condition  of  your  indigent  neigh- 
bours, is,  that,  togetherwith  them,  in  proportions, 
perhaps,  not  exactly  determined  as  between  you 
and  them,  but  on  the  average  of  you  all  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  you  die  twice  as  fast  as  yon  otherwise 
^ould,— two  of  your  family  die  when  only  one 
would  die  in  the  country.  You  may  not  believe 
the  assertion,  but  the  Registrar-General  will 
confirm  it,  if  you  consult  the  Supplement  to  his 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report. 

We  are  most  of  us  familiar  with  a certain 
ancient  contrast  drawn  between  a rich  man  and 
poor  one.  The  moralists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  fond  of  insisting  on  the  lesson,  and  in 
carved  wood  or  illuminated  manuscript  they 
quaintly  commented  on  the  same  pointed  text 
that  was  wont  to  appear  in  the  broad-sheet 
Christmas  carols  of  the  last  century,  in  verse 
that  baffles  modern  scanning,  and  adorned  by 
woodcuts  as  savage  as  the  verse.  But  since  the 
time  when  ‘-'as  it  fell  out  on  a day  Lazarus 
sickened  and  died  ” society  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  civilization.  The  art  of  gaining  wealth 
has  been  organized  into  a science.  Dives  has 
extended  his  affairs  so  widely  that  he  has  had 
to  take  in  many  partners;  and  though  they 
have  discarded  purple  attire,  except  for  the 
liveries  of  their  footmen,  and  are,  perhaps, 
not  so  particular  about  fine  linen  as  great 
people  used  to  be  some  time  ago,  they  are 
wont  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  often 
to  feast  -with  one  another.  As  the  number 
of  these  favoured  sons  of  fortune  has  increased, 
so,  or  even  more  rapidly,  has  increased  that  of 
their  indigent  neighbours.  With  such  increase 
has  sprung  up  a new  institution,  called  police. 
It  would  be  intolerable  for  men  full  of  sores  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  at  the  gate  of  a modern  villa, 
even  of  modest  dimensions,  and  modem  medical 
science  assures  us  that  there  would  be  much 
risk  to  the  health  of  the  dogs  if  the  Syrian  prac- 
tice were  permitted  among  us.  So  Lazarus  has 
been  improved  away  somewhere  out  of  sight.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  a greater  character  of 
mildness  towards  those  who  offend  society  by 
their  misfortunes  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  eighteen  centuries  ; that  private  charity  ia 
more  prevalent  and  better  organized;  that  hospi- 
tals are  provided  by  subscription ; and  that,  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  there  is  the  parish  and 
the  union.  But  while  we  would  on  no  account 
undervalue  that  which  may  be  called  the  charity 
of  the  cheque-book;  while  we  would  point  with 
satisfaction  to  some  institutions,— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  hospital  for  sick  children,— which 
are  an  honour  to  their  founders  and  supporters, 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  effect,  whe- 
ther as  giver  or  as  receiver,  ofold-faahionedalms 
is  wanting  in  this  organised  system.  The  inter- 
course  that  softened  the  heart  of  the  rich  and 
warmed  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  was  a leaven 
to  society,  the  want  of  which  is  often  too  surely 
indicated  now-a-days.  And  in  this  question  of 
the  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  this  view 
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of  the  case  is  enforced  by  the  inexorable  logic 

of  a doubled  dearh-rate.  Keep  jour  poor  and 
needy  in  the  back  streets,  subscribe  hand- 
somely to  hospitals,  drop  your  sovereign  in  the 
plate  for  the  City  Mission,  pay  your  poor-rate 
■without  grudging,  and  you  still  find  that  there 
was,  after  ail,  much  wi.^dom  in  the  hint  not  to 
hide  yoursel  f from  yon  r own  flesh.  The  wretched 
have  a great  alacrity  in  sinking.  Political  eco- 
nomy does  not  help  them,  for  it  comes  in  with 
its  preventive  check,  or  its  removal  of  surplus 
population  by  natural  causes,  or  its  maxim  that 
peat  riches  mean  great  profits,  so  that  the  land- 
lord  of  very  poor  tenants  mast  injustice  to  him- 
self demand  high  proportionate  rent ; and  the 
rpnlt  of  this  is,  that  the  poor  are  crowded  toge- 
ther in  tenements  in  which  the  healtb-giviug 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  pure  air  of  heaven  are  as 
unknown  as  the  visit  of  noble  landlord  or  gentle 
charitable  mistress.  The  result  comes  in  ci-ies 
for  more  hospitals,  for  more  missionaries,  more 
police,  more  gaols,  and — disguise  it  as  you  will 

more  costly  tombs  and  marble  tablets;  the 
tombs  and  tablets  required  by  the  doubled  death- 
rate. 

Amauwho  has  undergone  no  slight  amount 
of  labour,  and  even  of  personal  risk,  in  investi- 
gatiug  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ; who  has 
converted  the  baloon  into  a scientific  instru- 
ment, and  has  huug  and  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  country  in  nightly  aerial  flight,  telling  us  of 
the  strange  effect  of  the  fiery  lines  of  the  gas-lit 
streets,  where  the  starry  points  of  fire  that  in- 
dicate  the  post-lamps  twinkle  amid  the  fringes 
of  softer  light  thrown  by  reflexion  from  the 
shops,  and  kept  in  endless  flow  and  movement 
by  the  shadows  of  the  passers  by, — this  eminent 
observer  has  lately  told  us  of  the  existence  of 
a visible  blue  vapour,  a cholera  mist,  denoting, ! 
m his  opimon,  the  presence  of  that  mysterious  | 
malady.  Mist,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of' 
the  word,  it  cannot  be,  as  any  clinging  vapour' 
p travelling  fog  would  have  been  swept  away 
by  a wind  of  a twentieth  part  the  force  of  those 
Btorma  of  last  week,  which  seemed  in  no  way  to 
disturb  the  ominous  tint  shed  over  the  trees  in 
Crreenwich  Park.  Such  a persistence  in  the 
phenomenon,  under  such  circumstances,  seems  to 
point  to  a telluric  origin,  of  a character  akin  to 
electrical  agency.  The  same  observer  tells  us 
ot  a yellow  mist,  denoting  fever.  The  imagina- 
tion of  men  is  most  powerfully  affected  through 
their  vision;  and  we  can  think  of  few  things 
more  likely  to  strike  terror  into  many  minds  than 
the_  announcement  of  the  detection  of  Mr  ^ 
tlaiahers  cholera  mist  in  the  vicinity.  But' 
danger  is  not,  in  reality,  the  greater  for  b 'in'»  ' 
visible.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to 
pamlyse  through  fear,  it  is  less  formidable  when 
evident  to  the  senses  than  when  silent,  invisible 
and  unnoticed.  The  fatal  choke-damp,  or  the 
more  violently  calamitous  fire-damp,  comes  with 
a power  that  it  la  the  loss  possible  to  resist  from 
Its  invisible  nature.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage  to  the  pnblic  health  for  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere to  reveal  its  presence  by  its  tint,  or  by 
any  physical  attribute  that  should  compel  the  at- 
tention to  recognise  its  presence.  We  have  shown 
a^m  and  again  men  and  women  living  whore 
the  allowance  of  apace  is  not  one  hundred  cubic 
feet  each.  Thus  the  small  uncleaueed  rooms  of 
the  poor  become  the  abode  of  fever  and  disease, 
they  are  sickening  to  the  medical  men  who  have 
occasion  to  visit  them.  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith 
states  that  the  exhalations  in  such  rooms  “ consist 
chiefly  of  animal  matter  : such  exhalations  con- 
tarn  a poison  which  produces  fever  of  the  typhoid 
c^racter.”  He  adds,  “there  are  instances  in 
which  this  poison  is  so  intense  and  deadly  that 
a single  inspiration  of  it  is  capable  of  prodnoing 
instantaneous  death.”  ° 

If  the  present  visitation  of  cholera,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  the  blue  haze  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other 
observers  in  this  country,  in  the  Crimea  during 
* pestilence  in  the  army,  and 

at  St.  Chrifltopher  on  a similar  occasion,  serve  to 
^aw  the  fu  l attention  of  the  more  comfortably 
housed  inhabitants  of  our  cities  aud  towns  to  the 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  affliction 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  come  on  a divine 
errand.  It  is  under  no  impulse  less  powerful  than 
the  dread  of  pre.sent  personal  risk  that  charity  as 
it  was  understood  by-our  forefachers,  is  likely  to  be 
awakened  from  the  self-contented  slumber  into 
which  she  has  been  lulled  by  the  luxury  of  an 
over-wrought  civilisation.  The  conscience  may 
be  satisfied — that  faculty  it  is  so  easy,  under 
ordinaij  circumstances,  to  satisfy  — by  the' 
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emptying  of  the  charity  purse,  by  easy  and 
vicarious  contributions,  dropped  into  silver 
plate  or  velvet  aumonidra.  But  people  are 
wont  to  be  less  readily  contented  if  they 
led  that  their  own  safety  is  at  stake.  In  our 
times  and  in  our  country  we  have  but  little 
cause  to  fear  any  gross  misdirection  of  the  funds 
so  freely  administered  by  private  charity.  We 
hiive  no  fear  that  the  clergy  of  our  great  cities 
Will  expend  the  contributions  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  poor  in  the  ornamentation  of 
their  churches,  or  follow  the  example  of  the 
Neapolitan  priests,  ■who  absorbed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  entrusted  to  them  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake  in 
iBo7,  in  paying  for  masses.  But  notwithstand- 
ing a well-grounded  confidence  in  those  who  for 
the  most  part  stand  between  the  givers  aud  the 
receivers  of  charity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  they  may  be  overworked;  that  they  mav 
have  more  experience,  belike,  of  their  spiritual 
than  of  their  temporal  duties;  that  it  is  unwise 
to  expect  the  same  individual  to  combine  the 
qualifications  of  the  pastor,  the  doctor,  the 
engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  social  economist, 
t IS  some  of  the  taste  and  energy  that  are  now 
rebuilding,  in  palatial  style,  so  much  of  the 
metropolis,  and  covering  the  country  with  the 
evidence  of  increasing  wealth,  that  wo  desire  to 
see  directed  to  the  no  less  important  question  of 
providing  the  homes  of  the  poor.  When  the 
rich  merchant,  the  member  of  Parliament,  the 
man  of  any  rank  or  calling  whose  income  affords 
him  a comfortable  or  a luxurious  homo,  but  who 
requires  that  home  to  be  in  Loudon,  or  in  one  of 
I our  great  cities,  is  once  fully  penetrated  with 
I the  conviction  that  his  want  of  appetite  for 
; breakfast,  or  his  discomfort  after  dinner  is 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health’  in- 
volved by  the  poverty  of  his  less  fortunate 
lellow-townsman,  then,  and  then  only,  will  he 
feel  that  to  set  his  house  in  order  he  must 
^ inspect  cellar,  and  mews,  and  attic,  as  well  as 
j the  apartments  occupied  by  himself  and  his 
family,  and  that  it  is  only  when  all  are  cared  for 
that  any  is  safe. 


ON  THE  SCULPTURE  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 

Amongst  the  older  monuments  to  be  especially 
noticed  are  three  in  the  choir — namely,  those  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Edward  II.;  of  Aveline,  his  wife  (died  1275)  ; and 
, that  of  Aymerde  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke  (died  ■ 
1323).  They  are  admirable  illustrations  of  the  ! 
elegant  and  yet  rich  style  of  monument  of  their  ' 
time.  The  precise  date  of  their  erection  is  not  i 
known,  but  from  the  general  treatment,  the ' 
costume,  and  the  architectural  details,  they  may 
probably  all  be  placed  at  between  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Edward  III.  There  is  also  so  much  similarity 
in  the  general  design,  that  it  might  be  fairly 
imagined  that  the  same  artists  were  employed 
on  all  the  three  works. 

Crouchback  died  in  1296.  His  effigy  lies  on 
an  altar-tomb.  He  is  clad  in  chain-mail,  and 
wears  a close  round  helmet.  The  figure  is 
slightly  turned  to  the  right, — a movement  that 
may  have  been  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
looking  towards  the  altar.  This  monument  ex- 
hibits the  peculiar  sculptured  enrichment  that 
began  at  this  period  to  characterize  these  de- 
signs. The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  filled  with 
small  figures  in  niches,  under  canopies;  and 
the  different  portions  of  the  lofty  canopy  which 
surmounts  the  whole  work  abound  with  decora- 
tive details.  In  the  large  trefoils,  in  the  apex 
or  pediment,  are  figures  of  the  earl  on  horse- 
back, armed  in  mail.  The  whole  was  gorgeously 
coloured  and  gilt,  and  remains  of  this  may  still 
be  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  monument. 

The  monument  of  Aveline,  his  wife,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  do  Fortibus, 
earl  of  Albemarle,  consists  of  an  altar-tomb’ 
upon  which,  under  an  elevated  canopy,  reposes 
a rccumboDt  figure  of  this  lady.  The  head  rests 
on  two  cushions,  supported  by  angels.  The 
dress  and  drapery  of  this  monument  are  re- 
markable for  the  elegant  taste  displayed 
m their  composition  aud  execution.  She  is 
represented  in  a hood  and  coif,  which  fall  over 
her  arms,  her  hands  being  raised  in  the  act  of 
prayer.  The  other  part  of  her  costume  consists 
of  a loose  robe  and  long  flowing  mantle,  reaching 
to  the  feet ; and  in  the  graceful  arrangement  of 
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these  the  sculptor  has  shown  himself  a consu 
mate  artist.  With  carefully  studied  form  th< 

IS  a character  of  quiet  repose  quite  in  harmo 

with  the  subject. 

The  third  monument  referred  to,  of  Aym 
or  Andomar,  of  Valence,  resembles  in 
general  features  that  of  the  Countess  Avelii 
out  Its  dimeiwions  are  greater:  it  is  more  lof 
and  the  enrichments  appear  to  have  been  mt 
elaborate.  As  in  the  other  examples,  the  figu 
13  recumbent  on  an  altar-tomb.  The  earl  is 
Cham  armour,  with  a surcoac  of  his  ai-ms.  T 
hands,  which  no  longer  exist,  were  evideni 
raised  on  the  breast  as  if  in  prayer.  There  is  ■ 
interesting  passage  in  the  introduction  of  ti 
small  half-kneeling  angels  at  the  head  of  t 
earl,  supporting  on  their  hands  a third  figu 
dra^d.  This  is  too  much  injured  and  brok 
to  afford  any  details,  but  it  has  been  thought 
represent  the  aonl  of  the  deceased  being  th 
held  up  by  angels  on  its  ascent  to  heaven.  1 
mere  description  would  do  entire  justice  to  tl 
very  remarkable  work.  In  its  details  it  exhibi 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style,  in  i 
fanciful  and  elaborate  accumulation  of  crocket 
foliated  cusps,  varied  trefoils,  and  similar  e; 
nchment;  but  if  the  purpose  of  the  artist  wi 
to  produce  a striking  effect,  and  to  impress  tl 
spectator  with  a solemn  yet  pleasing  train  i 
thought  while  contemplating  this  noble  at 
beautiful  memorial  of  the  great  carl,  there  ca 
be  no  question  that  this  monument  deserves  1 
be  considered,  of  its  class,  a most  valuable  wor 
of  art.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  filled  wit 
statues,  now,  alas  ! much  mutilated,  and  in 
large  trefoil  panel  in  the  pediment  of  the  canop 
appears  a knight  fully  armed,  on  horsebaci 
iho  whole  of  the  monument  has  been  richly  gi] 
and  painted,  and,  like  the  works  previously  d( 
scribed,  ■was  studded,  in  every  part  that  wool 
allow  of  it,  with  shields  with  heraldic  bearing 
painted  or  emblazoned.  These  tombs  are  sui 
mounted  by  lofty,  enriched  canopies,  taperin, 
upwards  with  every  variety  of  accessorial  decc 
ratmn.  Crockets  run  along  the  exterior  linei 
while  foliage,  diapered  grounds,  trefoils,  quatr« 
foils,  enriched  cusps,  gilding,  enamelling,  an 
colour,  now  much  dilapidated  and  defacec 
formed  the  costly  details  of  these  memorials  c 
rank  and  greatness.  An  altar-tomb  monumenl 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  havinn-  on  it  ; 
recumbent  effigy  of  William  de  Valence,  earl  o 
Pembroke,  whose  death  occurred  in  France  ii 
1296,  deserves  especial  notice  here.  The  body  o 
the  earl  is  believed,  from  an  expression  in  the  ok 
I inscription,  now  no  longer  existing,  to  be  de- 
j posited  in  the  stone  tomb  which  forms  the  lowei 
j part  of  the  monument,  but  the  effigy  is  placed 
: above  this,  on  a long  wooden  chest.  The  figure 
i 18  in  chain  armour,  with  a eurcoat  extending  to 
the  knees.  An  enamelled  emblazoned  shield 
snspended  by  a richly-decorated  belt,  is  on  the 
left  side.  The  Lead,  dressed  in  a close  skull  cap 
surrounded  by  a flowered  fillet  in  which  are 
sockets  which  formerly  held  precious  stones 
rests  on  an  enamelled  pillow,  and  a lion,  much 
mutilated,  supports  the  feet.  Tho  bauds  are 
raised  as  iu  prayer,  and  the  portions  of  the  dress 
that  can  be  examined  -closely  are  diapered. 
Ihere  is  also  much  gilding  and  enamelling  still, 
perceptible  in  the  enrichment  of  this  interesting 
work.  But  the  ciroumstauce  that  calls  more 
particularly  for  notice  is,  that  the  statue  itself 
13  made  ot  wood  (oak),  covered  with  plates  of 
metal  (copper),  nchly  gilt,  while  the  effect  of 
the  chain  mail  is  given  by  engraving  on  the 
metal.  It  is  said  this  monument  was  erected 
by  Aymer  de  Valence  to  his  father’s  memory. 

The  much-injured  monument  of  John  of 
Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall  (son  of  Edward  II.) 
who  died  in  1334,  merits  attention  as  a good 
specimen  of  the  treatment  of  such  works.  The 
effigy  is  made  of  alabaster;  and  the  details,  of 
plate-armour,  surcoat,  gorget,  coronetted  helmet, 
with  the  other  proper  accessories,  give  great 
antiquarian  interest  to  this  work.  The  coronet  : 
is  ol  the  ducal  form,  having  alternately  small  , 
and  large  trefoil  leaves;  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  is  the  earliest  authority  for  its  being 
so  represented.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  stylo  of  art  exhibited  in  the  sculpture; 
but  with  the  small  attendant  angola  at  the  head, 
and  the  figures  in  niches  on  the  side  of  the  tomb. 

It  affords  another  of  the  numerous  valuable  ex- 
amples of  the  monumental  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  was  formerly  a very  beautiful 
canopy  over  this  tomb,  but  there  are  now  no 
remains  of  it.  The  accessorial  statues  are  much 
broken,  and  many  portions  of  the  monnmenb 
have  doubtless  been  stolen. 

The  introduction  of  knights  fully  armed  and 
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innted,  representing  no  donbfc  tbo  noble  per- 
is whose  larger  effigies  are  placed  on  the 
nbs,  in  the  decoration  of  the  canopies  of  the 
inaments  to  the  two  Earls  of  Pembroke,  is  the 
ly  instance  in  this  church  of  a reference  to 
) worldly  deeds  or  occupation  of  the  subjects 
the  memorial.  There  are  examples  in  equally 
rly  works  iu  other  places  of  a deviation  from 
is  rule  of  confining  tho  accessories  to  religious 
jects  only,  as  angols  and  attendants,  sometimes 
itions,  but  more  frequently  ecclesiastics,  but 
ne  occur  here  except  in  the  slight  degree 
terred  'to.  Nor  is  there  any  example  of  the 
able  representation  of  the  subject ; first,  in 
0 figure  on  the  tomb,  habited  in  the  usual 
Btnmej  and,  secondly,  showing  the  corruption 
d decay  of  the  body  in  death ; either  with  the 
in  shrivelled  on  the  bones,  or  the  bare  skeleton 
d out. 

These  characteristic  examples,  selected  from 
e large  number  of  interesting  monuments  of 
e Gothic  or  Medimvai  school  of  art,  are  suf- 
lient  to  convey  a notion  of  the  best  monumental 
ulpture  prevailing  in  what  has  been  thought 
' many  the  best  period  of  Gothic  architecture, 
idged  as  productions  of/ine  art,  it  need  scarcely 
> said  they  fall  far  short  of  the  excellence  that 
,e  remains  of  sculpture  of  a much  older  date 
low  the  art  was  capable  of  attaining.  They 
ive,  however,  their  own  peculiar  merit,  arising 
it  of  the  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  and 
le  propriety  of  their  design  ; as  expressive  of 
irtain  feelings,  and  for  its  appropriateness, 
)th  to  place  and  object.  There  is  a truly 
irious  and  religious  character  in  the  motive  of 
leso  works,  wJiich  subdues  and  tranquillizes  the 
eliugs  of  those  who  contemplate  them,  carry- 
ig  the  reflections  of  the  thoughtful  to  objects 
jyond  the  present.  In  this  respect,  however 
sficient  they  may  be  in  technical  qualities,  they 
ilfil  a great  purpose,  and  they  stamp  the  monu- 
lental  design  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
jntuvies  with  a principle  which  must  be  ad- 
litted  to  be  one  of  high  value,  and  worthy  of 
raise  and  imitation,  lb  will  not  be  desirable 
ere  to  multiply  the  specimens  of  the  imme- 
lately  following  dates  after  those  already  par- 
•Cularised  ; but  it  may  be  observed,  in  support 
f remarks  already  made,  that  the  subsequent 
lonuments  were  not  proofs  of  progress  in 


artists  on  the  more  important  monuments 
erected  in  the  churches  of  this  country.  The 
recumbent  effigy  was  still  insisted  on,  but  the 
accessories  were  not  strictly  required  to  har- 
monize with  any  particular  style  of  architec- 
ture ; and  thns,  especially  in  the  designs  of  the 
period  succeeding  the  Perpendicular  phase  of 
Gothic,  are  found  the  most  capricious  introduc- 
tions of  Corinthian  and  other  architecture  of  the 
debased  forms  of  the  classical  orders, — precisely 
as  they  occur  in  continental  design  of  the  time. 
As  this  corrupt  style  was  introduced  in  this 
country  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it 
has  been  said,  without  any  reason,  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  cause  of  the  change  and 
fall  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  art ; when  the 
fact  is,  the  same  bad  aud  even  worse  taste  is 
found  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  reached  England. 
The  sixteenth  century  gives  a date  to  this  false 
style  of  design ; but  the  corrnption  of  taste  is  to 
be  sought  for,  as  numerous  monuments  show, 
in  the  productions  of  those  countries  which,  at 
that  time,  were  much  more  advanced  in  art 
than  England. 

The  period  of  true  Gothic  sculpture  may  be 
considered  to  be  completed  at  this  date,  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Already 
sculptured  monuments  of  a more  mixed  stylo 
were  executed,  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  this,  in  a 
very  short  time,  entirely  superseded  the  old 
imple  character  of  ilediajval  and  ecclesiastical 
art. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  lofty,  highly- 
enriched  canopies  formed  a striking  feature  in 
the  early  monuments  of  the  Gothic  period. 
The  same  protecting  roof  or  shrine  is  found 
in  the  monumental  design  of  the  poat-llediasval 
time,  and  equally  exhibiting  a great  quantity 
and  variety  of  decoration.  Colour,  gilding, 
inlaid  marbles,  armorial  emblazonment,  scrolls, 
were  profusely  employed,  as  in  the  same  class 
of  design  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ; bat  though  there  is  quite  as  much 
meaning  in  the  introduction  of  lozenges,  twisted 
columns,  urns,  and  other  ornaments  in  these 
cumbrous  monuments  as  in  crockets,  finials, 
cusps,  trefoils,  and  the  other  fanciful  devices 
of  the  Gothic  canopies,  the  latter  were  part  of, 
and  in  harmony  with,  the  architecture  with 
which  they  were  associated,  which  the  ponderous 


culpture.  The  technical  deficiencies  of  tho  j vagaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
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?orks  of  the  two  centuries  just  surveyed  were 
•Ot  replaced  by  any  valuable  development  of 
tylo  or  beauty  of  form,  even  where  a wider 
iractice  may  have  induced  some  greater  readi- 
less  and  facility  of  mere  execution.  Tho  monu- 
nental  form,  of  recumbent  dead  or  dying  and 
jraying  figures  was  still  preserved.  Either  by 
irescription,  habit,  or  feeling  this  style  of  treat- 
ng  the  subject  was  happily  and  properly  main- 
lined ; but,  it  will  bo  seen  that  a new  and  not 
in  improved  feature  was  admitted  into  these 
lesigup,  which  interfered  disadvantageously  with 
ihe  spirit  of  the  old  types. 

The  tomb  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  chapel, 
ipon  which  are  placed  the  effigies  in  bronze 
jilt  of  Henry  YII.  and  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
JO  well  known,  that  it  would  unnecessarily  in- 
jrude  upon  our  limited  time  to  describe  it  in 
letail.  The  statues,  as  well  as  the  accessories, 
tvere  designed  by  a celebrated  sculptor  of  Italy, 
Pietro  Torreggiano,  the  contemporary  and  rival 
3f  Michelangelo.  These  figures,  in  royal  cos- 
tume, are  placed  on  a tomb  of  black  marble,  at 
the  coiners  of  which,  somewhat  uneasily 
bsdanced  or  sitting,  are  four  nude  cherubs  or 
angels.  The  monument  is  inclosed  within  an 
elaborately  enriched  screen  or  “ closure,”  also  of 
bronze  gilt,  but  now,  like  the  statues,  blackened 
by  the  rust  of  ages. 

This  might  properly  conclude  our  necessarily 
brief  notice  of  this  marvellous  chapel ; but  as 
the  name  of  Torreggiano  has  been  mentioned, 
it  will  be  right  to  direct  attention  to  one  other 
work,  said  to  be  by  him,  in  connection  with  this 
chapel.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  effigy,  ia 
bronze  gilt,  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
the  mother  of  Henry  YII.  The  aged  and  noble 
lady  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  a nun,  with 
a mantle  over  all.  The  details  of  this  figure 
deserve  careful  examination.  The  hands,  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  are  very  true  jn  character  and 
form,  and  give  the  idea  of  having  been  cast  from 
moulds  taken  from  nature. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  accessories 
of  Torreggiauo’s  works  exhibit  much  of  the 
bastard  Italian  stylo  of  his  school  as  opposed  to 
true  Gothic ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  fusion  of  styles,  as  the  mixture  of  tho 
classical  orders  with  certain  Gothic  traditions, 
are  to  bo  traced  to  the  employment  of  foreign 


turies  were  not.  This,  independently  of  other 
circumstances,  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  two;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  an  art  point  of  view,  the  latter  offer  no  com- 
pensating qualities.  Two  monuments  iu  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  great  historical  interest,  at 
once  offer  themselves  iu  illustration  of  these 
rcmaiks.  They  are  the  tombs  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England. 
The  former  stands  in  the  centre  of  tho  south 
aisle  of  Henry  YII.’s  Chapel : that  of  the  English 
queen  in  the  north  aisle.  As  in  the  monu- 
ments of  tho  earlier  style,  the  effigies  of  these 
princesses  form  the  main  subject  of  the  de- 
sign. The  inferior  character  of  the  sculp- 
ture, generally,  is  at  once  evident.  Mary  is 
represented  in  full  dress,  with  her  hands  raised 
and  pressed  together,  as  if  in  prayer.  The 
dress  is  elaborately  worked,  but  is  wanting 
in  true  artistic  treatment;  the  folds  not  falling 
gracefully,  but  composed  in  heavy  and  straight 
lines,  as  in  a standing  figure,  and  then  gathered 
in  unseemly  confusion  at  the  feet.  The  hands 
have  suffered  injury,  some  of  the  fingers  being 
broken  off;  but  they  are  small  and  elegant  in 
form  ; and  the  face,  young,  and  having  a gentle 
e-vpresaion,  is  of  a pleasing  character.  The 
architectural  portions  are  curabrons  ; and  every 
species  of  decoration  that  could  bo  crowded  into 
the  design  is  lavishly  introduced. 

The  monument  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  not  on 
quite  so  large  a scale  as  that  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
it  is  composed  on  the  same  principle,  exhibiting 
profuse  and  cumbrous  ornamentation  totally  de- 
void of  taate.  The  effigy  surmounts  an  elevated 
table  tomb.  The  Queen  is  in  royal  costume,  with 
a small  crown  on  her  head.  In  her  left  hand  she 
holds  a globe,  in  the  right  a sceptre.  The  dra- 
pery is  in  large  quantity,  ill  designed,  and,  like 
chat  of  Queen  Mary,  stands  up  stiffly,  instead 
of  falling  over  to  the  ground.  The  order,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  of  the  architecture  of  these 
two  monuments  ia  Corinthian ; and  therefore  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  this  beautiful  chapel 
of  a most  enriched  character  of  Perpendicular 
Gothic. 

This,  however,  must  be  a difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  all  works  of  later  date  that  are  to  be 
placed  in  older  erections.  Cnless  the  style  ol 
tho  architecture  bo  imitated,  the  more  modern 


works  must  always  appear  anomalous.  Yet  the 
mere  copying,  in  part,  of  an  older  style  deprives 
works  of  anything  like  a character  consistent 
with  their  own  date.  They  lose  all  contemporary 
distinction,  while  they  are  no  trustworthy  autho- 
rity of  the  style  they  imitate. 

A modern  statue  represented  recumbent  and 
in  prayer  is  as  fitting  a type  of  a Christian  in 
the  present  day  as  it  was  five  centuries  ago  ; but 
placing  such  a figure  under  a Gothic  canopy, 
with  all  the  accessories  that  mark  the  peculiar 
art  of  a particular  and  past  ago  of  architecture, 
though  it  may  be  very  like  the  older  work  and  very 
pretty,  is,  after  all,  incongruous.  The  statue  ex- 
presses a sentiment,  and  abeantiful  because  atrue 
one  ; but  copying  the  architecture  of  another  age 
anachronism.  Every  work  of  art  should 
be  truthful ; and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
recommendations  of  art  is  its  power  to  illustrate 
its  own  age.  If  the  age  has  no  distinctive  ex- 
pression in  its  architecture,  the  difficulty  is  only 
increased ; for  then  there  can  be  no  real  or 
original  design.  It  must  be  factitious,  and 
borrowed. 

Two  of  the  most  important  aud,  to  English- 
men, interesting  monuments  in  the  abbey,  have 
been  selected  to  illustrate  the  unfortunate  taste 
that  was  now  introduced.  So  long  as  tho  re- 
cumbent figure  of  the  deceased  was  made  the 
first  object,  a principle  was  preserved  which 
gave  character  and  interest  to  tho  design  ; but, 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  style,  allegory 
was  resorted  to,  and  the  monuments  not  only 
exhibit  the  effigy  of  the  principal  subject  of 
the  monument,  and  occasionally  the  figures  of 
descendants,  as  sons  and  daughters  of  all  ages, 
but  semi-classical  figures  of  the  virtues,  as  Tem- 
perance, Prudence,  and  the  personification  of 
warlike  or  learned  attainments,  in  statues  of 
Mars,  Minerva,  and  other  heathen  images,  over- 
load the  design,  and  deprive  it  of  all  character 
of  repose. 

Three  very  remarkable  examples  of  this 
mixed  character  offer  themselves  to  notice  in 
this  (Henry  Yll.’s)  chapel.  They  are  the  menu- 
ments  of  Villiers,  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  and  his 
family  ; of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; and 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lenox,  in  three  of 
the  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  These 
fully  illustrate  all  the  peculiarities  referred  to, 
and  they  are,  also,  very  good  specimens  of  the 
state  of  art  of  the  time.  In  tho  largo  composi- 
tion of  tho  Lenox  monument  there  is  much  to 
arrest  attention  in  the  superior  quality  of  tho 
sculpture. 

The  Gothic  monuments  exhibit  attendant 
angels  at  tho  head  and  foot  of  the  effigies, 
ministering  in  various  ways ; and  small  figures 
of  holy  persons,  and  oven  of  relations,  intro- 
duced as  mere  accessories,  are  seen  arranged 
in  niches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  later  monuments  theso  accompaniments 
aBSume  a much  more  pronounced  character. 
Big,  naked,  chubby  boys,  winged  and  flutter- 
ing about,  or  sitting  or  standing  in  different 
parts  of  the  monument,  take  the  place  of 
the  small,  draped,  kneeling  figures  that  sup- 
port the  pillow  of  the  deceased  in  tho  Gothic 
monuments ; while  lines  of  sons  and  daughters, 
sometimes  life-size,  are  placed  in  the  base,  or  in 
the  background  of  the  design,  kneeling,  or  pray- 
ing against  a lectern.  The  males  usually  are 
arranged  on  one  side,  the  females  on  the  other. 
Another  peculiarity  is  often  seen  in  these  family 
tombs  ; and  that  is  the  introduction  of  deceased 
children,  wrapped  in  swaddling  or  grave  clothes, 
lying  horizontally,  on  the  side  of  tho  sex  to  which 
they  belong.  The  monuments  of  this  style, — 
like  the  older  works,  again,  in  this  respect, — 
are  usually  richly  gilt  aud  painted;  and  a variety 
of  materials  is  used  iu  their  composition,  as 
coloured  marbles,  alabaster,  and  brass,  which,  at 
least,  produce  a gorgeous  effect,  if  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  good  taste. 

The  Abbey  possesses  many  examples  of  theso 
designs,  in  which,  notwithstanding  tho  indifferent 
art  exhibited  in  the  sculpture,  we  still  recognize 
a respect  for  the  old  religious  traditions.  The 
recumbent  effigies,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
serioQS  expression,  arrest  attention  and  are  aids 
to  reflection  ; but  the  time  came  when  the  more 
personal  honour  or  glorification  of  the  subject  of 
the  monument  was  to  be  illustrated,  and  the 
quiet  tomb  character  of  the  design  was  super- 
seded by  the  endeavour  to  give  prominence  to  the 
worldly  dignity  of  the  deceased.  The  figures 
are  now  turned  on  their  sides;  some  lean  on  their 
elbow,  looking  out  from  their  resting-place,  as  if 
inviting  the  notice  and  admiration  ot  the  passers 
by.  The  various  chapels,  tc’  bo  viaitod  after  this 
lecture,  ofl’er  many  examples  of  this  class  of 
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monument.  It  will  be  remarked  that,  almost 
Bniversally,  the  sculptnro  is  bad.  The  dresses 
seldom  are  designed  to  suit  the  recumbent 
attitude  of  the  wearer,  the  folds  usually  running, 
as  if  stiffly  starched,  in  parallel  and  horizontal 
lines,  instead  of  falling  with  their  own  weight. 
In  this  respect  they  are  curiously  similar  to  the 
stiffness  of  Gothic  art.  There  are  some  remarkable 
examples  of  designs  of  the  kind  in  the  chapel  of 
St. Nicholas;  they  are,  however,  of  various  degrees 
of  artistic  merit.  Many  of  these  tombs  are  in 
memory  of  persons  eminent  in  history,  and  have 
great  interest  apart  from  the  illustration  they 
aflord  of  the  monumental  art  of  the  period 
The  neighbonring  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  also 
contains  some  examples  worthy  of  notice. 

_ Before  noticing  a few  other  works  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  particular  reference  to  two 
striking  monuments  in  the  united  chapels  of  St. 
John  Evangelist,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Andrew. 
The  first  is  that  in  memory  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Norris,  early  in  1600.  The  effigies  of  both,  in 
alabaster,  lie  recumbent  on  a raised  tomb.  A 
canopy  is  above  them ; on  each  side  of  the  com- 
position, at  the  base,  are  three  kneeling  figures 
life  size,  dressed  in  the  armour  of  the  day  re’ 
presenting  the  six  sons  of  the  above.  This  monu- 
meat  is  very  striking,  not  merely  on  account 
of  its  great  size,  but  for  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  Akhongh  the  sculpture  is  not  fine,  quoad 
style  and  technical  value,  the  motive  of  the 
design  is  good  and  appropriate.  The  effigies  of 
the  heads  of  the  family  reposing  in  death,  with 
their  sons  kneeling  and  praying  around  them, 
18  a touching  and  beautiful  subject,  well  fitted 
for  a mortuary  chapel. 

The  next  monument  in  this  chapel  to  which 
called  in  a few  words,  is  that 
of  Sir  Francis  "V  ere,  one  of  the  eminent  worthies 
and  warriors  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Sir  Francis, 
habited  in  a loose  gown,  is  recumbent  on  a low 
bed  or  table  tomb.  At  each  comer  is  a knight 
in  full  armour,  kneeling.  They  support  on 
their  shoulders  a large  table,  which  forms  a 
canopy  over  the  principal  figure.  On  this  are 
placed  various  pieces  of  armour,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  great  soldier  lying  beneath.  The 
tmatment  of  this  design,  in  which  the  accesso- 
rial figures  are  made  to  contribute  so  pro- 
imently  to  tbe  expression,  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
effective.  They  evidently  are  secondary  to  the 
mam  object,  and  though  the  figures  are  life-size, 
they  take  their  proper  place  simply  as  attend- 
ants of  honour  on  the  great  general  who  reposes 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

This  chapel  contains  a monument  by  Eonbiliac 
which  always  is  pointed  out  by  the  guides  as  one 
c S®  of  tlie  Abbey.  It  is  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  Nightingale.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
pyramidal  composition,  a skeleton,  partially 
draped,  issues  from  a dark  recess  or  tomb,  in  the 
act  of  hurling  a dart  at  a female  above,  who 
fainting,  is  supported  by  her  husband.  He 
endeavours  to  ward  off  tbe  fatal  stroke,  leaning 
forward  and  extending  his  hand  as  a shield  or 
guard  between  the  sinking  lady  and  the  weapon 
of  death.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  well 
worthy  the  great  repntation  of  its  author,  and 
there  are  many  points  of  excellence  in  the  details 
of  this  remarkable  work.  The  expression  of  the 
dying  figure,  and  the  action  and  form  of  the 
falling  hand,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The 
poetry  of  this  conception  makes  its  instant 
appeal  to  the  feelings.  It  is  full  of  pathos 
and  touching  sentiment.  But  here  is  seen  the 
danger  of  not  obsen-ing  tbe  proper  limits  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  real.  A mere  skeleton 
which  could  not  by  any  means  be  held  together 
is  here  represented  with  life,  power,  and  expres- 
sion, gasping  an  ordinary  spear,  with  which  he 
mtends  to  slay  his  victim.  The  dying  wife  and 
her  protector  are  supposed  to  see  all  this  im. 
possibility,  and  the  husband  endeavours,  by  a 
common  action,  to  ward  off  the  threatened  evil 
But  a skeleton  is  not  that  broad,  mysterious 
visitation  called  Death;  it  is  simply  a dis- 
tressmg  and  repulsive  result  of  dissolution.  The 
^lepry  therefore,  is  both  extravagant  and  false. 
With  all  its  excellence  in  point  of  intention,  and 
especially  in  its  marvellous  execution  as  a piece 
of  marble-carving,  this  monument  offends  against 
artistic  propriety  and  good  taste.  Eoubiliac  is 
the  author  of  another  remarkable  and,  in  many 
aspects,  superior  work,  in  the  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  in  171-3.  The  duke  is 
represented  falling  at  the  base  of  a pyramid. 
Around  him  are  statues  of  Minerva,  History' 
and  Eloquence.  The  latter  is  full  of  action 
and  expression ; and,  with  extended  arms, 
appears  to  be  addressing  the  spectators.  It 
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is  a characteristic  work  of  the  time,  and 
shows  the  great  powers  of  Eoubiliac  in  in- 
vention and  execution ; but,  like  almost  all  bis 
works,  it  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  repose  so 
essential  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  monumental 
works  designed  for  a place  of  worship.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  a composition  by  the 
same  master,  near  the  Argyll  monument,  in  the 
south  transept,  in  memory  of  Handel,  tbe 
eminent  composer.  The  expression  of  rapt 
attention  with  which  the  great  master  appears 
to  be  listening  to  celestial  music  is  admirably 
rendered,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is,  as 
nsual,  wonderful;  but  the  whole  design  is  too 
theatrical  for  its  destination.  It  is  a composi- 
tion more  adapted  to  a mneic-hall  than  a 
church. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  works  after  this  time, 
however  remarkable  for  other  qnalities,  pre- 
serve the  characteristics  appropriate  to  church 
monuments.  It  is  rare  that  allusion  is  made  to 
death,  a future  state,  or  to  the  prayerful  last 
moments  of  the  Christian.  The  statues  have  a 
mere  portrait  character.  The  action  of  the 
figures  have  reference  only  to  their  worldly  busi- 
ness and  occnnatinn.  anrl  j 


will  neither  be  necessary  nor  profitable  to  c- 
tinue  the  review  of  such  trifling  and  unmeani 
art. 

Having  now  rapidly  reviewed  themonuraei 
preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey  from  the  earlii 
regal  monument, — that  of  Henry  III.,  of  t 
thirteenth  century,  down  to  the  end’ of  t 
eighteenth  centnry, — it  is  not  necessary  to  ma 
particular  remarks  upon  the  monumental  p 
ductions  of  a more  recent  time.  It  may  men 
be  observed,  generally,  that  while  they  oft 
exhibit  very  advanced  knowledge  and  technii 
power  in  sculpture,  highly  creditable  to  th 
authors,  they  are  usually  simply  personal  men 
rials,  and  have  no  serious  ecclesiastical  chan 
ter  or  treatment  to  make  them  fitting  objectsi 
occupy  places  in  a church.  The  more  ambitio 
designs  are  made  up  of  classically  draped 
even  of  nude  statues,  imitations  of  the  antiqc 
Others,  expressing  the  views  of  the  realis: 
or  naturalistic  school,  appear  dressed  in  t, 
ordinary  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches  : 
their  day.  ^ Some  are  represented  in  the  fi 
vigonr  of  life,  making  speeches,  brandiahiij 
swords,  or  calling  np  their  troops.  Some  a 
standing,  in  attitudes  more  or  less  gracefi 
doinir  Tiotbincr. 
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ness  and  occupation,  and  the  inscriptions  record  scanamg  in  at 

aooidentrohife  “>5  fe  Uomg  nothmg.  Some  are  eifctmg"com'fort; 

ae  thinkieg.  In  none  of  these  is  ttere  the  sligh, 
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^ey  are  founded  on  or  copied  from  the  antique. 
There  is  nothing  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  passer-by ; and  the  recondite  classical 
allusions  can  only  be  understood  by  the  few. 
Snch  designs  as  those  representing  Mr.  Thynne 
attacked  and  murdered  in  hia  carriao'e;  of 
Admiral  Tyrrell  ascending  out  of  the°sea  to 
heaven,  while  on  all  sides  are  the  most  proposto- 
rous  accessories,  including  several  life-size  aUe- 
pncal  figures,— only  require  to  be  allnded  to  as 
being  totally  unfitted  for  church  monuments ; 
while  they  have  little  or  no  recommendations 
as  works  of  sculpture. 

It  scarcely  is  necessary  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  art  that  now  characterised  monumental 
sculpture.  Prominent  illustrations  have  been 
pointed  out,  by  which  the  intelligent  visitor  will 
be  able  to  realize  for  himself  the  leading  pecnliari- 
ties  of  the  styles  of  the  different  ages.  Hitherto, 
it  18  to  be  observed,  the  motive  or  purpose  of  the 
generality  of  works,  however  strangely  expressed 
in  some  cases,  has  had  reference  to  the  repose 
of  death  ; with  suggestions  of  prayer  and  resigna- 
tion ; and  with  such  accessories  as  are  fitting  in 
memorials,  of  the  kind,  placed  in  a Christian 
church.  Less  simple,  indeed,  than  the  early 
Medimval  monuments,  still,  the  later  monuments 
continued  to  show  the  religious  impulse,  and 
invite  serious  reflection.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  this  principle  began  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and,  in  the  end,  utterly  disregarded.  Truth- 
fulness and  individuality  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  first  sacrificed  to  the  absurd  fancy  of 
introducing  classical  details  in  the  monu- 
ments.  From  ornamental  the  artist  proceeded 
to  personal  pscudo-elassical  decoration;  and  we 
find  the  deceased  English  nobleman,  statesman, 
or  soldier,  dressed  in  a Eomau  cuirass,  or  tot^a 
or  paludaraentnm,  mixed  up  with  modern  cos’ 
tume.  The  large  monument  of  Sheffield  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  \ II. ; that  of  Sir  Clondesley  Shovel,  in  a 
Eoman  cuirass,  sandals,  and  a fall-bottomed  wig 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave ; and  many  others 
will  show  the  extent  to  which  this  absurd  fancy 
was  carried.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
another  class  of  monumental  design,  in  which  it 
18  difficult  to  trace  any  motive.  One  example 

of  this  utterly  unmeaning  application  of  art, 

if,  indeed,  it  can  come  into  the  category  of  art  at 
all, — is  the  huge  monument  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Paul,  in  memory  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ennsdon 
The  date  is  about  1600.  This  composition 
measuring  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height 
and.  occupying  one  end  of  the  chapel,  consists  of 
various  stages  of  merely  architectural  details 
over  and  around  a sarcophagus  ; while  obelisks, 
columns,  with  capitals,  architraves,  and  a variety 
of  details,  crowd  the  work  from  the  pavement 
upwards ; the  most  striking  object  being  the 
large  shield  with  the  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  of 
the  family.  The  whole  has  been  profusely  deco- 
rated and  enriched  with  colour;  now,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  sobered  down  to  a most  sombre 
blackness.  ^ Another  unmeaning  work  of  the 
kind  is  a military  monument  in  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave.  It  consists  entirely  of  various  arms 
used  in  military  life,  and  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  an  advertising  card  of  an  army  accoutre- 
ment maker  than  a memorial  or  record  of  a 
deceased  soldier.  These  works  are  simply  re- 
ferred to  as  belonging  to  our  general  subject.  It 
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idea  of  fitness  or  propriety,  with  reference 
place.  Indeed,  there  are  instances  in  which  ■ 
extreme  want  of  harmony  with  surround: 
monuments  and  associations  makes  such  p 
ductions  not  merely  inappropriate,  but  positiv 
offensive  to  good  taste  and  feeling.  They  ou| 
never  to  have  been  placed  in  the  positions  tl 
ocenpy ; and  it  is  even  now  much  to  bo  deaii 
that  the  more  prominent  of  these  statues,  es] 
cially  the  single  ones, — the  most  easily  de 
with, — should  be  removed  to  other  sites  whe 
while  the  deserts  of  their  originals  may 
honourably  recognized,  and  the  statues  raised 
their  memory  be  seen  by  their  admiring  count; 
men,  they  shonld  no  longer  bo  permitted 
crowd  the  floor  of  a place  of  worship ; wb( 
the  mind  should  be  occupied  with  other  thougl 
than  those  likely  to  be  suggested  by  such  inc( 
gruous  associations. 

It  is  not  intended,  nor  is  it  desirable,  tl 
works  once  admitted  into  the  Abbey  should 
removed  with  anything  like  contumely  and  d 
respect,  simply  because  they  do  not  harraon; 
with  religions  sentiment,  or  are  out  of  Jicepi 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church.  Honoi 
able  sites  might  still  be  found  for  them  with 
the  sanctnary,  as  it  were.  A cloister,  for  t 
ample,  might  easily  be  erected,  fitted  to  recei 
them,  or  they  might  be  arranged  within  t 
restored  Chapter-house.  Many  of  the  detachi 
statues,  especially,  might  so  be  placed  with  gre 
propriety,  and  with  distinguished  effect.  Mai 
of  the  larger  compositions,  which  interfere  fatal 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  cannot, 
may  be  feared,  be  removed;  bat  the  floor  i 
pavement  of  the  church  itself  would  thus  1 
freed,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  crowdii 
of  works  as  inappropriate  as  they  are  obstru 
tive. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PEIZES  OF  THE  A] 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  flight  from  London  of ' 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consequ' 
on  the  close  of  the  session,  prevented  those 
the  late  Committee  on  Art-Unions  from  atte: 
ing  the  private  view  of  this  collection 
Saturday  last,  as  it  offers  an  antidote  to  i 
injurious  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  1 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  tl 
the  Art-Union  encourages  the  production 
works  exclusively  of  a low  class  of  art.  It  v 
the  general  verdict  of  those  competent  to  fo; 
an  opinion  on  the  snbject,  that  this  year's  c 
lection  is  a very  good  one;  and  it  may  be  cc 
fidently  stated  that  the  proportion  of  indiffere 
works  to  the  whole  number  is  less  than  was 
be  found  in  either  of  the  great  exhibitions  of  t 


The  general  character  of  the  works  selec 
by  the  prizeholders  proves  what  we  have  alw; 
upheld,  that  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  cc 
paring  works  of  art  year  by  year,  with  the 
terest  excited  in  the  members  of  the  socie 
who  have  either  had  the  opportunity  of  choos; 
pictures  for  themselves,  or  of  criticising  1 
selection  of  other  members,  has  gradually  I 
surely  fostered  the  power  of  discriminating  a 
estimating  the  relative  qualities  of  diffen 
works. 
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‘'Drawing  Timber  in  Picardy,”  by  Beavis. 
["he  height  at  which  this  picture  was  hung  in 
he  Academy  made  the  selection  of  it,  in  some 
legrco,  a hazardous  decision ; but  a nearer  view 
iroves  that  the  prizeholder’s  trust  is  well  re- 
garded ; it  is  a work  full  of  life  and  vigour,  with  a 
;ood  deal  of  Rosa  Bonheur  feeling.  The  shadow 
f the  wheel  on  the  ground  shows  that  the  team 
las  come  to  a stand  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
rhilc  the  horses,  urged  by  the  voice  and  action 
f the  driver,  are  just  commencing  a fresh  effort 
0 get  round  the  comer.  “Eventide,”  E.  N. 
)ownard.  The  setting  sun  comes  through  the 
pposite  hedge,  and  just  touches  the  tops  of  the 
leecy  flock,  with  much  truth  and  natural  effect. 
’A  Berkshire  Mill-race,”  C.  J.  Lewis.  This, 
,nd  No.  59,  by  the  same  artist,  are  both  ei- 
eedingly  meritorious  works.  In  the  river 
ceue  there  is  sparkle,  life,  and  motion — a good 
leal  of  the  feeling  of  Constable,  without  his 
pettiness — much  careful  work  and  evident  study 
f nature.  “ Evening  on  Beech-hill  Common,” 
ly  Slater  Warren  (30L).  We  are  very  glad  that 
his  picture  found  a purchaser ; in  the  face  of 
he  prices  put  on  their  works  by  some  artists, 
his  is  marvellously  cheap  at  301.  It  is  full  of 
rork,  and  the  effect  of  the  sun  reflected  from 
he  post  and  foliage  in  the  foregi'ound  is  ad- 
airably  rendered.  Its  merits  were  lost  in  the 
igh  position  it  occupied  in  Suffolk-street. 
'Luzern  from  the  Lake,”  G.  Stanfield,  is  a faithful 
)ortrait,  but  rather  lacking  atmospheric  effect,  in 
iroducing  which  this  artist  wants  a little  of  his 
atber’s  craft.  “ Happy  Idleness,”  a graceful  and 
Jving  group,  by  Mrs.  Eobbinson,  showing  much 
kill  and  effect  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery. 
'Whitby  Harbour,”  E.  J.  Niemann.  The  warm 
ky  behind  the  hill  throws  up  the  foreground 
■dmirably,  and  the  usually  unmanageable  line 
f the  railway  is  made  quite  picturesque. 

, Louis  XI.  and  Mary  de  Commines.”  The  king’s 
iguro  seems  to  show  that  the  artist  has  seen 
Ir.  Charles  Kean  in  this  his  best  character, — 
n has  caught  much  of  the  half-tottering  gait 
,nd  crafty  action : the  ladj-^s  figure  is  some- 
rhat  stiff.  Nos.  48,  89,  and  108,  by  W.  S.  Rose, 
re  charming  little  bits  of  nature  with  that  keen 
ppreciation  of  harmonious  colouring  which  this 
rtist’s  works  always  exhibit. 

. Turning  to  the  water-colours,  the  costliest, 
ut  one  of  the  smallest,  is  a girl  with  peacocks 
.y  Birket  Foster;  a remarkable  piece  of  minute 
'ork.  “ Deborah  sitting  in  Judgment,”  an 
mbitious  picture,  by  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  was 
aentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  collection 
rom  which  it  was  taken.  Two  glowing  land- 
capes,  by  Vacher,  and  a view  of  Tenby,  by 
)7olfe,  are  charming  works,  any  one  of  which 
70uld  light  up  a north  room  in  gloomy  weather. 
iVe  could  go  on  to  notice  many  more  pictures  with 
ommendation,  would  space  permit ; and  we  can 
onfidently  promise  a treat  to  any  who  may 
isit  this  gallery,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
f seeing  these  works  in  the  previous  exhibi- 
ions.  We  must  not  omit  calling  attention  to 
he  proof  of  the  plato  of  “ Pity,”  a subject  full  of 
Beling,  very  well  rendered  by  Lemon  from  the 
licture  by  Le  Jeune. 


: COTTAGERS’  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS 
AND  FLOWERS  OP  SOMERSET. 

. Ajiongst  the  Mendip  Hills,  “famous  in 
oistory,”  about  eight  miles  from  the  Clevedon 
/unction  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  and 
vithin  a pleasant  hour’s  ride  of  Weston-super- 
ilare,  lies  the  valley  and  parish  of  Winscombe, 
t?ith  its  picturesque  village  and  church,  one  of 
choso  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  for 
which  Somersetshire  is  noted.  In  this  remote 
jpot,  still  nearly  six  miles  from  any  railway,  was 
held,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  a Cottagers’  Horticultural 
and  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  which  we  wish  to 
Ijall  our  readers’  attention,  as  an  example  of 
tvhat  may  be  done  in  a rural  district  of  the 
'‘Far  West,”  where  mutual  goodwill  and  confi- 
dence  exist.  The  show,  we  are  informed,  was 
Irot  up  by  a gentleman  who  is  a member  of  the 
aocicty  of  Friends,  but  is  on  the  most  cordial 
berms  with  the  vicar,  and  other  gentry  of  the 
tparish,  with  whose  hearty  co-operation  this  and 
other  kindred  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ineighbourbood  have  been  successfully  con- 
cduoted.  The  recent  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
parish  schoolroom,  which  was  tastefully  and 
Irichly  decorated  with  garlands,  evergreens,  and 
pictures.  A platform  occupied  the  centre  of 
;the  loom,  and  was  covered  with  the  cot- 
jtagers’  contributions  of  plants,  in  pots,  bouquets 


of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  witb  a bunch 
of  teazels  in  the  centre,  a plant  grown  in 
the  district,  and  forming  a link  between  this 
completely  rural  spot  and  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  West  Riding.  In  close  and  ap- 
propriate neighbourhood  to  the  teazels,  were 
placed  two  magnificent  loaves  of  cottage-made 
bread,  a Cheddar  cheese,  the  glory  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  Stilton’s  greatest  rival ; a splendid 
specimen  of  well-filled  honeycomb  j and  a vessel 
of  rich  cream,  in  which  the  largest  spoon  might 
almost  stand  upright.  These  creature  com- 
forts would  have  tempted  the  dying  anchorite 
to  eat.  The  appearance  of  the  table  witb  every 
interstice  filled  with  moss  was  remarkably  rich 
and  finished, — quite  a contrast  to  the  sloyenly 
look  of  many  shows  in  more  populous  places. 
Another  table  of  considerable  length  was  also 
covered  with  cottagers’  vegetables  and  flowers, 
set  off  by  large  and  various  bouquets  aud  floral 
devices,  both  in  cottage-garden  plants  and  wild- 
flowers.  Rustic  seats,  flower-stands,  and  other 
mechanical  works  attested  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  villagers,  while  their  talents  were 
further  displayed  on  a screen  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  inscribed  “ Winscombe  School  of  Art.” 
The  drawings  on  this  screen  would  not  disgrace 
any  school  in  tho  kingdom.  The  best  were  by 
young  people  not  in  the  class  of  cottagers  ; but 
there  were  many  of  more  elementary  kind  by 
villagers,  doing  justice  to  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  them.  "Wo  understand  that  one  of  these 
rustic  art-students  is  a lad  who  breaks  stones  all 
day  at  a quarry,  and  who  is  an  eager  student, 
not  only  of  drawing,  but  of  mathematics,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  natural  sciences.  We  may 
possibly  hear  more  of  this  lad  some  day. 

Time  and  space  will  not  admit  of  a more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  unique  exhibition,  bnt  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  amongst  the 
prizes  awarded  were  one  of  five  shillings  to  an 
old  woman,  aged  86,  for  knitted  stockings ; 
another  to  a child,  aged  8,  for  the  best  knitted 
pair  of  socks ; another  to  a bright  girl  of  16,  for 
the  best  sample  of  darning  (good  credentials  for 
a little  housewife).  A larger  prize  was  offered 
to  tho  ^domestic  servant  who  had  been  longest 
in  one  place,  with  a good  character  for  all 
domestic  virtues  ; but  this  prize  was  not  applied 
for,  though  it  was  reported  that  one  servant  was 
still  in  the  pariah  in  her  fiftieth  year  of  service 
in  the  same  family. 

To  crown  this  happy  gathering  of  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  the  Axbridge  Union  school- 
boys, headed  by  their  genial  master,  arrived  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  with  drum 
and  fife  made  glad  tho  hearts  of  the  lookers  on. 
Altogether  the  affair  was  a rural  triumph,  which 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  almost 
every  parish. 


THE  FISHING  INN  AT  HAETINGTON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

The  new  buildings  at  the  Charles  Cotton  Hotel, 
from  designs  of  Messrs.  Slater  &,  Carpenter,  have 
been  recently  completed,  and  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  this  ancient  hostelrie. 
They  comprise  a dining-hall,  40  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
wide,  and  14  ft.  high  ; butler’s  pantry,  three  bed- 
rooms and  bath-room,  new  stables,  &c. ; the 
whole  fronted  with  durable  free  sand-stone  from 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  Sheen  quarries.  This  hotel 
is  within  a mile  of  the  well-known  “ Izaak 
Walton’s  Fishing-house”  (“ Piscatoribus  Sacrum, 
1674,”)  on  tho  Dove,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  little 
rivers.  The  mention  of  Dove  Dale  will  bring 
before  all  who  know  it  visions  of  its  tree-covered 
hills  and  craggy  masses  ; of  the  Stepping-Stones, 
the  Sugar  - Loaves,  and  Thorpe  Cloud,  the 
mountain-monarch  of  the  district.  Some  notes 
of  this  charming  neighbourhood  will  bo  found  in 
our  last  volume.* 


A TRIP  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

About  two  years  ago  you  were  good  enough 
to  insert  in  your  Builder  a few  notes  on  the 
Mountain  Homes  of  North  Wales ; and  having 
been  induced  to  pay  another  visit,  I beg  to  for- 
ward you  some  further  observations  jotted  down 
whilst  journeying. 

Starting  from  Corwen  per  rail  through  cuttings 
to  Gwyddelwern,  which  lies  in  a valley, — and 
although  the  month  of  August,  the  corn  is  still 


• “ Out  and  About,”  vol.  xxLii.,  p.  617,  &c. 


green,  and  the  hay  harvest  not  completed, — the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  valley  increases, 
studded  with  small  fields  and  many  hedges  to 
Bryn  or  Derwen,  and  thence  the  scenery  is 
varied  in  romantic  beauty  by  woods,  water-mills, 
and  other  objects,  to  Egartb,  where  the  view 
opens  with  diverging  hills  to  Ruthin,  the  hill  on 
the  right  being  Moel  Fammau,  or  the  mother  of 
hills,  the  loftiest  of  the  Clwyddian  range. 

Ruthin,  with  the  exception  of  its  uncomfort- 
able pebble  paving,  is  much  modernised : the 
church  has  been  what  is  termed  restored,  and 
the  tower  rebuilt  witb  a broach  spire.  Archi- 
tects fond  of  colour  would  like  the  red  sand- 
stone labels,  and  quoins  to  window  and  door 
openings,  which  are  preferable  to  red  bricks  and 
terra-cotta.  The  church  consists  of  nave  andsouth. 
aisle,  chancel  and  south  aisle  (used  as  a vestry). 
The  nave  is  divided  from  aisle  by  octagonal 
columns,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  nave  win- 
dows are  in  three  five-foiled  lights,  with  flam- 
boyant tracery  in  their  heads.  The  font  ia 
modern,  at  tho  west  end  of  nave,  octagonal, 
with  eight-foiled  panels,  and  a marble  basin, 
raised  on  steps  with  inscription  on  top  step,  stat- 
ing that  the  font  was  erected  in  memory  of  Robert 
Humphreys  Jones,  of  Clan  Conway,  near  Pentre- 
foelaa,  who  died  the  15th  of  May,  1858 ; also  his 
wife,  who  died  the  5th  of  January,  1854.  The 
stone  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  Menai 
Bridge.  There  are  but  few  brasses  ; in  south  wall 
of  south  aisle  are  two,  witb  Old  English  inscrip- 
tions, date  1560.  There  are  marble  tablets,  with 
English  inscriptions.  The  chancel  window  is 
filled  with  modern  painted  aud  stained  glass, 
scriptural  subjects.  The  roof  of  aisle  is  of  oak, 
and  interesting,  low  span,*  tie-beams  (resting 
on  plain  stone  corbels)  are  panelled,  and  the 
rafters  moulded.  The  roof  is  panelled,  each 
panel  of  a different  design.  The  bosses  also  are 
much  varied.  The  date  of  tho  roof  is  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  roofs  of  tho  nave  aud  chan- 
cel are  similar,  but  plain.  The  pulpit  and  seats 
are  modem.  The  church  in  former  times  was 
conventual,  and  of  greater  extent,  and  interest- 
ing. The  market-house  was  pulled  down  about 
two  years  ago.  There  are  several  houses  re- 
maining of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  castle  is 
very  interesting  and  well  known.  The  county 
hall  is  a modern  building,  in  the  prevailing  style, 
having  windows  without  labels,  and  nearly  aU 
the  ornamentation  limited  to  the  ground  story, 
the  capitals  being  adorned  with  birds,  animals, 
and  the  siege  of  lihyddin  Castle  in  1646. 

From  Ruthin,  through  Rhewl  and  Llan- 
rhaiadr,  per  rail  to  Denbigh,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd 
is  displayed,  a beautiful  cultivated  valley, 
bounded  by  the  hills  at  a distance. 

A visit  to  Denbigh  Castle  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  castle  has  been  in  former 
times  much  neglected ; it  is  now  rented  by  a 
committee  of  the  town,  who  take  great  care  of 
the  remains.  The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence, 
from  which  a beautiful  view  is  obtained  all 
around.  Considerable  excavations,  clearing  of 
rubbish,  &c.,  have  been  made  in  the  towers, 
dungeons,  &c.,  and  there  is  consequently  much  to 
contemplate, — remains  of  stone  staircases,  door- 
ways, chamfers,  corbel  beads,  underground  pas- 
sages, «tc. ; some  antiquities  discovered  on  the 
spot,  snch  as  human  remains,  shells,  stone  can- 
non-balls, iron  spars,  &c,,  which  are  preserved 
and  shown  in  what  is  termed  a waiting-room ; 
there  is  also  a visitors’  book,  now  entirely  filled 
with  names,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  by,  and  a 
new  one  substituted,  tho  better.  In  the  castle 
grounds  are  swings,  dumb  bells,  croquet,  bowl- 
ing greens,  &c.,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
curiously  contrasting  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
castle  remains.  Over  the  entrance  gateway  is 
a niche,  containing  a mutilated  figure,  apparently 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  ball  flower  being  a 
prominent  feature  iu  the  labels  and  cornices, 
jambs,  &c.  From  the  castle  can  be  seen  the 
seat  of  the  Myddelton  family,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

What  is  termed  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
castle  has  been  altered  and  added  to  j the 
chancel  is  Early  English,  the  ceilings  all  plastered, 
the  font  a modem  baluster,  the  columns  between 
nave  and  aisles  are  octagonal,  with  moulded 
capitals.  The  tower  is  square  and  embattled. 
There  are  few  memorials.  The  church,  begun  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  still  a ruin. 

The  “guide-books”  of  North  Wales  omit  to 
notice  many  of  the  old  churches  : among  the 
latter  may  bo  mentioned  tho  church  at  Cerrig-y- 
Druidion:  it  is  small,  but  not  without  interest ; its 


• Called  in  “Hand  Book  of  English  EccleBiology,”  a 
mucli-euriched  panelled  ceilino. 
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plan  a parallelogram  61  ft.  bj  17  ft.,  the 
distinction  between  the  chancel  and  nave  being 
principally  shown  by  the  roof.  It  is  an  Early 
English  chnrch,  with  late  insertions  and  addi> 
tions  : there  are  .a  nave,  south  porch,  chancel  with 
Booth  aisle.  Tho  nave  roof  is  open,  with  folia- 
tions in  the  interstices  of  the  trasses ; the  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  truncated,  panelled,  and  with 
rosettes  at  tho  intersections.  The  church  has 
for  its  foundation  the  natural  rock;  the  stones 
■used  in  the  building  are  Large,  and  with  flat 
surfaces,  as  (»btainefl  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain.  In  the  porch  is  the  usnal  seat  on 
each  side,  but  of  one  stone,  9 ft.  1 in.  long,  and 
said  to  have  been  from  the  stones  of  the  Druids. 
Camden  alludes  to  these  remains.  In  the  chancel, 
the  north  window  (perpendicnl.ar)  has  small 
portions  of  stained  glass  remaining.  In  the 
Dave,  by  the  chance],  are  two  low  side  windows. 
The  altar  rails  were  put  up  in  1707,  and  the 
table  dates  from  1755.  In  the  churchyard,  at 
the  east  end  by  tho  gate  pier,  are  stops  in  the ' 
wall,  on  which  the  clerk  used  formerly  to  mount 
on  Sunday  and  announce  tho  fairs  to  be  held. 

Opposite  the  church  are  the  almshouses 
founded  by  llobort  Price,  date  1717.  Old 
churches,  however  small,  are,  like  old  books,  full 
of  history  j iu  North  Wales,  the  old  churches 
still  have  to  be  visited,  and  their  contents 
recorded.  w.  P.  GniFnin. 


THE  LATE  II.  GODIN,  PAPER-HAKES. 

The  inhabitants  of  Huy,  Belgium,  are  just 
now  regretting  the  loss  of  M.  Godin,  an  eminent 
paper  manufacturer  of  the  town,  and  the  first 
introducer  of  paper  machines  into  Belgium.  In 
1836,  IIH.  Godin  were  the  owners  of  .a  small 
paper-mill  at  Huy,  hut  H.  Alexis  Godin,  hearing 
of  the  Buccess  of  Fonrdriuier’s  machine  iu  this 
country,  immediately  foresaw  its  importance  and 
introduced  it  in  his  nianufuctoiy.  The  Belgian 
journal  La  Jlleuse  states  that  he  was  able  to 
compete  Buceesslully  with  English  makers,  and 
that  for  some  years  ho  supplied  tho  paper  for 
printing  the  Times  newspaper.  This  is,  perhaps, 
an  error.  TTio  same  journal  states,  on  the 
authority  of  H.  Godin  himself,  that  when  he  first 
commenced  business,  eorno  time  before  1830,  a 
day’s  manufacture  was  only  worth  8 francs,  but 
now  tho  quantity  produced  daily  at  his  mills  is 
worth  20,000  fi'iincs.  lie  accumulated  a very 
large  foftiine,  and,  being  of  an  extremely  bene- 
volent disposition,  spent  a considerable  portion ' 
of  his  income  in  churitable  objects.  He  founded 
and  endowed  an  orplian.age  at  Huy.  His  death  ' 
took  place  on  the  Slst  ulc.,  his  ago  being  68.  It 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  ti  public 
calamity  at  his  native  town,  anil  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  all  tho  principal  inhabitants. 


CONCRETE  FOUNDATION. 

A SOMEWHAT  novel  application  of  concrete  as  a 
fomidation  hns  been  recently  made  at  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  ami  Sardinia.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  is  sicu.atcd  a danger- 
ous sunken  rock,  known  as  the  “ilonachi,”  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  erect  a lighthouse.  The 
surface  cf  the  rock  i.s  about  7 ft.  below  the  water- 
line. A large,  coffer-dam  about  20  ft.  square  was 
made,  and,  having  been  floated  into  position, 
was  secured  to  tho  rock  by  iron  bolts.  The 
coffer-dam  was  then  filltcl  with  concrete,  and  the 
dangerous  rock  is  now  Biirmotiuted  by  a rmiRsive 
foundation  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides. 
The  lighthouse  is  intended  to  replace  a bell-buoy 
which  was  placed  on  the  rock  after  the  disas'- 
trous  wreck  t.f  the  tSemllanto, 


GOTEllNHENT  BUILDINGS,  INDIA. 

The  Calcutta  University,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Granville,  architect, 
is  being  proceeded  with.  The  authorities  deter- 
mined to  adhere  iu  this  instance  to  rigid  classic- 
ality.  Its  style  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Ransome  & Co.  have  been 
commissioned  to  produce  for  it  thirty-eight  large 
Ionic  enpitals  in  their  patent  concrete  stone 
which  will  b«  sent  out  to  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Gran^uUe,  who  will  bo  agreeably  remem- 
bered by  some  of  our  renders,  went  out  to  India 
in  1858  83  aichitect  to  the  Eastern  Bengal  Rail- 
way 3 'and  at  the  completion  of  tho  railway  -woiks 


was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  post  of 
consulting  architect  to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  special  architect  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  for  the  express  purpose  of  designing  and 
carrying  out  some  important  buildings  in 
Calcutta.  Civil  engineers  are  sent  out  annually, 
but  no  architect  has  as  yet  been  sent  out.  It  is 
repeating  a twice-told  tale  to  say  that  the 
Department  as  regards  architecture  is  not  in  a 
satisfactory  state. 


IRON  PAVEMENT  AND  THE  DOCKYARDS. 


The  alleged  reckless  extravagance  in  the 
dockyards  was  again  brought  before  the  Houro  of 
Commons  just  before  it  adjourned,  by  Sir  John 
Pakingtou,  who  gave  some  explanations,  which 
appear  to  remove  a portion  of  the  blame  heaped 
upon  the  unforcuuiite  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
subject  has  been  taken  up  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, with  more  haste  than  discretion. 
Some  of  thorn  have  evidently  never  heard  of 
iron  being  used  as  pavement  in  any  form  what- 
ever, and  look  upon  the  idea  as  a monstrous 
piece  of  extravagance.  Our  own  experience, 
however,  has  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  for  roll- 
ing mills  and  similar  localities,  iron  is  the  best, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest  kind  of  pave- 
ment. Cast-iron  flooring  plates,  even  when 
broken  into  several  pieces,  are  still  of  value,  and 
may  be  recast,  an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
brick  or  stone  pavement.  With  reference  to  tho 
value  of  the  iron  ballast.  Sir  John  Pakington 
stated  that  experiments  were  now  being  made, 
which  “show  that  the  iron  varies  very  greatly 
in  quality.”  The  estimate  of  tho  value  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  iron, ' 
having  been  bought  before  tho  date  of  Neilson’s 
invention,  must  bo  “ cold  blast,”  and  therefore 
of  very  good  quality.  The  proposition  that  “ all 
I cold-blast  iron  is  better  than  arty  hot-blast 
I iron,”  is  hardly  logical.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  price  paid  for  tho  material  (61.  83. 

! and  51.  i)s.  per  ton),  was  that  of  tho  very 
best  iron.  Accordiug  to  the  present  state 
1 of  tho  market,  the  prices  paid  by  the  Ad- 
I miralty  were  certainly  enortnons.  We  can- 
■ not,  however,  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
' quality  of  tlie  iron  (supposing  it  to  have  been 
' supplied  at  a fair  price),  without  knowing  the 
I state  ut  tho  markets  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

We  find,  on  referring  to  Tooke’s  "History  of 
I Prices,”  that  from  1801  to  1818  tho  price  of  pig- 
' iron  was  never  lower  than  71.  per  ton.  The 
returns  of  the  price  of  iron  from  1813  to  1819, 

' published  by  the  " Office  for  Trade  ” in  the  latter 
year,  differ  slightly  from  the  figureaabove  quoted. 
It  appears  from  this  document,  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
“ Sessional  Papers”  for  184-1,  p.  390,  that  between 
1813  and  1816  English  pig  iron  was  worth  from 
71.  to  91.  per  ton.  During  the  three  following 
years  the  prices  were  : — 

£.  s.  £.  B. 

iqi-/6  15  8 0 JatinarT. 

U 10  8 0 July. 

“‘=*15  iS 


If  contractors  were  to  be  fonnd  willing  to  supply 
tho  Government  at  more  than  308.  below  the 
lowest  market  prices,  can  only  say  that 
their  descendants  have  sadly  degenerated.  Sup- 
posing,  however,  that  5i.  Ss.  was  a fair  price  for 
the  best  iron  in  1815,  when  the  last  contract  was 
made,  we  fear  that  the  contractors,  who  would 
probably  know  tho  use  to  which  the  iron  was 
to  be  .applied,  would  take  care  not  to  supply  tho 
best  quality. 

Some  new  light  waa  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Childers,  who  let  out  (whether  uncon- 
sciously or  not  we  will  not  pretend  to  say)  that 
some  of  this  ballast  was  bought  during  the 
Crimean  war  3 thus  flatly  contradicting  the  Par-  j 
liameutnry  return,  which  states  that  “ not  any 
purchase  in  the  last  forty  years  can  be  traced.”  : 
Mr.  Childers  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Govern- ' 
ment  paid  the  price  demanded  for  the  worst 
kind  of  iron  — iron  worthless  for  purposes  of 
manufactures  aiid  if  those  from  ivhom  it  was 
purchased  chose  to  supply  a much  superior  kind  : 
of  iron  to  the  kind  paid  for,  they  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  exercisiug  much  sagacity.  But 
in  their  three  principal  dockyards,  they  had,  he 
believed,  three  of  the  beat  mechanical  engineers 
in  tho  country  5 and  in  the  reports  furnished  by 
those  gentlemen  separately,  it  was  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  iron  used  in  this  way  was  per- 
fectly useless  for  all  purposes  of  manufacture. 
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We  trust  that  these  reports  will  be  pnbliahe 
Mr.  Childers’s  explanation  looks  aatisfnetor 
but  if  it  be  correct,  the  Parliamentary  return 
then  incorrect,  and  vice  versiX.  Adopting  tl 
former  'view,  the  Admiralty  book-keeping  mu 
be  very  bad,  for  we  cannot  impute  to  the  auth 
rities  the  wilful  suppression  of  all  mention 
the  purchases  made  during  the  Crimean  war. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  become  the  apologis 
of  the  Admiralty.  Indeed,  we  rejoice  to  see 
well-directed  attack  on  the  abuses  of  a pub 
department.  Before  passing  judgment  on 
offenders  in  the  present  case,  we  •will  wait  f 
the  result  of  the  experiments,  and  we  shou 
also  like  to  hear  what  “ three  of  the  best  mcoh 
uical  engineers  in  the  country  ” have  to  say. 


WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

When  will  the  Londoners  begin  to  do  soro 
thing  more  than  talk  about  their  future  wat 
supply  and  what  must  be  done  about  it  soi 
time  or  other?  An  entirely  new  supply  of  wat 
must  be  had,  and  the  sooner  the  better  5 so  th 
we  may  as  well  set  about  it  at  once.  Wherev 
the  water  is  to  come  from,  the  work  will  ta 
some  years  to  do,  and  time  will  be  spent  in  ev 
beginning  the  actual  work.  Various  proposa 
have  already  been  before  the  public,  and  esp 
cially  one  by  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  to  bring  t 
water  from  tho  Welsh  hills.  Another,  and  a st 
more  herculean  work,  has  now  been  proposed  ' 
another  well-known  engineer,  Mr.  George 
Hemacs,  in  association  with  Mr.  Richa 
Hassard,  C.E.  These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Ba( 
man’s  project,  to  which  they  make  gracef 
allusion,  before  them,  advisedly  prefer  a et 
more  vast  scheme  of  water  supply,  not  only' 
London,  but  to  various  towns  in  the  heart 
England,  between  London  and  the  propos 
sources  of  supply  in  the  lake  district  of  We 
moreland  and  Cumberland.  Now,  suppose  tk 
the  more  enterprising  minds  of  the  pub 
serionaly  at  work  just  now'  on  the  preject  of 
tunnel  across  the  British  Channel,  were  to  dr 
that  idea  for  the  present,  and  take  np  the  ci 
tainly  less  hazardous,  but  assuredly  more  usefi 
one  of  maturing  and  realising  some  adequj 
scheme  of  pure  and  abundant  water  snpplyi 
the  metropolis.  Let  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Ba| 
man,  Messrs.  Hemaus  & Hassard,  and  us  ina| 
more  as  they  like,  be  -well  ventilated,  and  tl 
one  that  is  preferred  and  formally  cliosen  be  i 
about  in  earnest,  so  that  the  present  generati 
may  reap  tho  benefit  of  it  long  before  auoth 
recurrence  of  tho  fell  epideniio  which  Las  di 
seized  hold  of  the  public  throat.  The  work, 
we  have  said,  has  got  to  be  done,  and  it  m 
as  well  bo  done  at  once.  Liverpool  uud  Glasgi 
have  already  accomplished  relatively  great 
works  of  a similar  kind  3 and  Liverpool,  n 
satisfied  with  what  it  has  yot  effectetl,  is  nt 
thinking  of  expending  an  additional  million  a 
a half  of  money  in  still  further  improving 
water  supply.  Mr.  Bateman’s  project,  or  ev 
Messrs.  Hemans  & Hassard’s,  'which  will  c( 
some  twelve  miliious,  is  not  a relatively  greal 
work  for  the  metropolitan  three  millions 
people  than  what  has  already  been  done,  n 
only  in  this  copntry,  but  in  America  5 as  witn« 
the  splendid  New  York  supply,  compared  wi 
■which,  or  with  that  of  Glasgow,  tho  wat 
supply  of  London  is  a disgrace,  not  only  to  t 
metropolis,  but  to  the  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  oth 
countries. 

The  aqueduct  for  Mr.  Bateman’s  schet 
would  be  183  mites  long  3 that  for  Mesai 
Hemans  & Hassard’s,  2-10  miles  long  3 but  co 
sidering  the  anticipated  intermediate  town  sn 
ply  and  tho  absolute  certainty  of  the  rainfall, 
well  as  the  extraordinary  parity  and  abuudan 
of  the  water,  the  latter  think  they  aro  justifii 
in  still  urging  their  own  scheme  as  preferable 
every  other.  The  only  -work  of  unusual  magr 
tilde,  they  say,  would  be  a tunnel  7i  miles  loi 
under  Eirkstone  Pass  to  Patterdale  Lake,  whic 
would  be  tapped  at  its  south  cud.  This  tnnni 
they  calculate,  would  be  done  by  boring  m 
chines,  as  at  Mont  Cenis,  in  less  than  thn 
years  after  the  shafts  wi.-re  senk.  They  calci 
late  that  50,000,000  gallons  a day  would  be  so; 
on  the  way  to  London,  leaving  200,000,000  gaf 
lions  for  London,  on  the  completion  of  the  pr< 
ject,  at  tho  estimated  cost  of  12,200,0001. 3 at 
they  estimate  that  the  rate  requisite  for  tb 
Londoners  to  pay  -would  not  exceed  ll^d.  iu  tl 
pound,  on  the  highest  and  most  unLivoiirabj 
view  of  the  whole  question,  but  might  n« 
exceed  7ad.  or  8d.,  according  to  circumstances.1 
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If  this  project  be  not  very  aoon  decided  on,  it 
s possible  that  the  loss  comprehensive  project 
>f  Mr.  Dale,  C.E.,  of  Hall,  tor  the  supply  of 
ome  towns  in  the  north  from'  the  same  lake 
Ustriot  may  supersede  it,  or  throw  additional 
ibstacles  in  its  way,  by  the  previous  utilization 
if  the  best  of  the  lake  supply.* 


DEATH  OF  M.  MUESELEE. 

I We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  M.  Mueseler, 
j celebrated  Belgian  engineer,  and  inventor  of 
he  safety-lamp  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
irst  employed  in  a very  subordinate  capacity  at 
he  Beaujono  Colliery,  celebrated  as  being  the 
ceno  of  a terrible  accident  in  1811,  and  at 
sngth  rose  to  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  in 
he  Department  of  Mines.  He  is  the  inventor 
if  several  contrivances  for  rendering  the  collier’s 
rork  leas  dangerous,  and  his  safety-lamp  is  now 
he  only  one  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Belgian  col- 
ieriea.  A model  of  the  Mueseler-lamp  may  be 
een  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in 
ermyn-street.  It  appears  to  be  safer  than  the 
)avy-lamp;  it  gives  nearly  throe  times  the  amount 
f light,  and  bums  less  oil.  When  the  flame  is 
ironghb  into  contact  with  carburetted  hydrogen, 
; goes  out,  thereby  giving  warning  of  the 
anger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  heavier  than 
he  Davy-lamp,  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and 
3 apt  to  go  out  when  placed  on  a slant,  or  carried 
nt  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  extinguished  in 
n up  current  of  air.  For  some  months  past 
nbscTiptions  have  been  collected  for  the  pur- 
iose  of  presenting  M.  Mueseler  with  a handsome 
BStiraonial.  His  sudden  death  has  nnfortu- 
tately  prevented  him  from  receiving  it. 


PAEIS. 

1 The  monument  in  the  middle  of  the  square  of 
ilie  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  is  just 
inished.  It  consists  of  a column,  of  Jura  granite, 
Bsting  on  a pedestal  of  white  Echaillon  stone, 
Ind  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a statue  in  bronze  of 
•'ictory,  due  to  the  work  of  M.  Crauk,  statuaiy. 
.'he  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  will  bear  inscrip- 
aoiis,  recording  the  feats  of  arms  accomplished 
y the  French  troops  during  the  Crimean  cam- 
i aign.  In  a few  days  the  monument  is  to  be 
\Dveiled. 

1 At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ilarapanile  has  been  quite  terminated,  after  a 
aear's  work,  and  the  scaffolding  has  been  re- 
laoved.  The  general  appearance  of  this  belfry 
3 that  of  lightness  and  good  outline,  but  the 
“aso  seems  rather  heavy.  Still,  as  this  latter  is 
partly  hid  by  the  pediment  of  the  clock,  the  fault 
3 not  much  noticed.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
iSaltard,  architect  to  the  Ville  do  Paris. 

I The  levelling  of  the  Butte  de  Trocadero  is 
inished,  and  the  place  is  being  laid  out  tempo- 
rarily. It  is  to  bo  arranged  for  the  usual  dis- 
play on  the  Emperor’s  fete,  the  15th  August ; con- 
[jequently  relays  of  workmen  have  wrought  day 
tnd  night,  in  the  later  hours  by  three  electric 
Pimps,  which  rendered  the  coup  d’ceil  most  in- 
reresdng  at  midnight.  Trees  ten  years  old  are 
iieing  planted. 

I Fur  some  days  past  the  Bug  Casimir  Perier, 
aear  the  Eglise  Saint  Clothilde,  has  been  opened 
up  in  numerous  deep  trenches  for  joining  the 
House  drainages,  with  the  central  sewer  of  that 
itreet.  At  the  end  of  the  sti'eet,  in  front  of  No.  27, 
reveral  skeletons  have  been  found  imbedded  in 
che  sand,  of  which  the  subsoil  is  composed. 

1 Near  Paris,  a public  building  of  great  im- 
nortance  is  on  the  verge  of  completion;  we 
;oeau  the  Ceramic  Museum  and  the  new  Porce- 
rain  Factory  of  Sevres,  of  which  we  gave  a 
tiotico  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Builder.  It  is 
cituated  in  the  lower  park  of  Saint-Cloud,  on 
ehe  left,  on  entering  by  the  Pont  de  Sevres,  and 
ehe  principal  block  of  the  building  destined  to 
ojonterin  the  ancient  and  modern  rich  collections, 
53  a veritable  palace,  measuring  492  ft.  on  the 
facade,  with  two  stories  on  the  ground-floor, 
Slaving  each  twenty-seven  windows  on  the  same 
•tevel. 

C On  account  of  the  completion  of  the  construe* 
oion  of  the  new  Ministi^ire  in  the  Eoe  Saint 
iiDominiqne,  for  the  concentration  of  the  services 


* For  particulars  of  the  project  we  must  refer  to  a 
t-iaraphiet  just  published  by  Stanford,  of  Charing-cross, 
i:i‘Ou  the  future  Water  Supply  of  London.”  By  Q.  \Y. 
aaomaiiB,  C.E,,  aud  K.  Hassari^  C.E« 


of  the  department  of  agricnlture,  commerce  and 
public  works,  the  minister  has  taken  possession  of 
the  new  hotel  in  the  Eue  Saint  Dominique,  which 
bad  been  temporarily  occupied,  since  the  month 
of  Aucust,  1863,  by  the  Minister  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  who,  in  bis  turn,  is  to  remove 
to  the  hotel  in  the  Eue  de  Varennes,  No.  78, 
where  the  patent  office  was  established,  and 
where  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  resided  since 
1863. 

The  new  street  leading  from  the  Pont  Neuf  to 
the  Halles  Centrales  being  quite  pierced,  the 
sewers  on  each  side  are  being  constructed.  They 
have  already  commenced  to  build  on  two  points  : 
at  the  angle  of  the  Qnaide  la  Magisserie,  for  the 
establishment  of  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  Eue  do  Bivoli,  which  cuts  the  new 
street  diagonally. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  French  papers  that 
under  No.  146  cf  the  catalogue  of  sale  by 
M.  Jacques  Charavay  is  described  an  original 
letter  of  Emile  Souvestre,  dated  May  20th,  1850. 
The  Eue  do  Poitiers  had  succeeded  in  causing 
the  suppression  of  the  evening  lectures  instituted 
in  184-8  for  the  benefit  of  tho  labouring  classes; 
Souvestre  complained  bitterly  of  this  unintelli- 
gent measure : “ they  have  extinguished  our 
lamps,”  said  he,  " when  people  used  to  come 
from  the  distance  of  a league,  at  least,  to  get 
instructed  : one  hour  more  for  the  ‘public-house.” 


THE  LIYEEPOOL  DOCK  WOEKS. 

The  report  of  the  dock  engineer,  Mr.  Lyster, 
for  the  year  ending  the  22nd  of  June  last,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  dock  board.  It  appears 
from  this  report  that  there  were  expended  last  year 
on  tho  Liverpool  Docks  in  new  works  260,2261. ; 
and  on  repairs  and  maintenance,  85,900J.  On 
the  Birkenhead  side  there  were  expended  on  new 
works  under  the  Act,  138,^951. ; on  additional 
new  works,  64,1331. ; on  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance and  stock,  29,430i. — total,  231,9591.  Of 
the  works  on  the  Liverpool  side,  the  engineer 
i states  that  the  extension  of  tho  north  river  wall 
j has  progressed  satisfactorily  and  uninterruptedly 
I during  the  past  year,  and  has  now  reached  the 
j point  at  its  northernmost  extremity,  adjoining 
! which  tho  Government  propose  to  construct  a 
I heavy  casemated  fort.  The  face  masonry  from 
! the  level  of  7 ft.  above  Old  Dock  Sill,  as  well  as 
I the  whole  of  the  parapet  wall,  is  built  of  Cyclo- 
pean blocks  of  granite  of  the  strongest  and  most 
I massive  description ; and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  wall,  is  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  district. 

The  river  wall,  North  of  Canada  Basin,  has 
now  been  raised  throughout  its  length  of  3,207  ft. 
from  the  level  of  high  water,  or  20  ft.  above  Old 
Dock  Sill,  at  which  it  had  stood  for  some  years, 
to  26  ft.  above  Old  Dock  Sill,  and  is  further 
surmounted,  for  a length  of  3,164  ft.,  by  a 
massive  granite  parapet  and  coping  carried  to  a 
height  of  34  ft.  above  the  same  level,  the  re- 
maining portion  being  in  coarse  of  construction. 
A granite  retaining  wall  baa  also  been  built  for 
a length  of  2,687  ft.,  and  a terrace,  20  ft.  in 
width,  formed  for  the  same  distance. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
excavations  for  the  Waterloo  Docks,  and  in  the 
masonry  of  the  surrounding  walls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  short  supply  of  stone  during  the  past 
year.  The  Corn  Warehouse  Dock  with  its 
entrance  is  completed,  and  the  West  Waterloo 
Dock  is  only  suspended  while  the  other  and  not 
lees  important  portions  of  the  works  are  further 
advanced. 

The  Observatory,  Bidston-hill,  is  drawing 
towards  completion.  Arrangements  have  beau 
made  with  Messrs.  H.  C.  Price  & Co.,  of  London, 
for  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  the  building ; 
and  steps  have  been  taken  towards  a supply  of 
gas  and  water.  Extensive  use  has  been  made 
of  the  excellent  quarry  which  has  been  opened 
here,  by  working  it  for  the  supply  of  stone  to 
the  corn  warehouses  at  Birkenhead,  and  other 
constructions  on  the  dock  estate. 

The  works  at  Herculaneum  and  at  other  points 
on  the  estate- arc  also  mentioned  in  detalL 


An  exemplary  Patentee. — Elias  Howe,  the 
patentee  of  tho  sewing-machine  needle,  an- 
nounces that  he  does  not  intend  to  apply  for  a 
renewal  of  his  patent,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
already  made  by  it  a million  and  a half  dollars, 
which  he  regards  as  fortune  enonghforoneman. 


FEEEMASONS’  HALL,  LONDON. 

The  building  now  called  Freemasons’  Hall, 
Great  Queen-street,  Holborn,  occapies  the  site 
of  a row  of  small  bouses  called  Queen’s-place, 
and  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  building  formerly 
called  Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  part  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Craft  embraces,  besides  a space 
equal  in  width  to  half  the  front  and  extending 
back  200  ft.,  the  old  hall  and  the  rooms  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  other  half  of  the  front. 
The  tavern,  of  which  the  name  will  be  changed, 
is  not  yet  completed.  It  will  embrace  a front- 
age of  44  ft.  by  a depth  of  200  ft.,  and  also  the 
portion  of  the  old  building  between  the  rooms 
adjoining  the  front  and  the  old  hall.  The  whole 
is  the  property  of  the  body  of  Freemasons  ; but 
the  tavern  is  let  to  a company. 

The  entrance  to  the  Masonic  portion,  a shown 
in  the  accompanying  plap,  is  in  the  centre,  and 
leads  to  a hail  and  spacious  staircase,  lighted  by 
a dome  light.  The  corridor  leading  from  the 
hall  gives  access  to  the  offices  for  the  general 
business  of  tho  Craft,  and  also  to  those  of  the 
three  charities,  and  the  board-room,  waiting- 
rooms,  (to.  The  front  rooms  are  a librarj'  or 
club-room,  and  a coffee-room  for  the  uso  of  the 
Craft,  which  will  be  served  by  the  tavern.  On 
the  first-floor  are  two  rooms  in  front,  for  the  uso 
of  the  Graud  Master  and  grand  officers ; two 
large  lodge-rooms,  with  auto-rooms ; and  the 
great  hall,  which,  when  the  tavern  is  completed, 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  nse  of  the  Craft,  for 
tho  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  third  room  on  the  front,  together  with 
the  room  above  it,  will  be  attached  to  the  tavern 
as  dining-rooms,  for  the  nse  of  tho  Craft  only. 
On  the  second-floor  are  lodge-rooms,  similar  to 
those  on  the  first-floor,  but  plainer.  The  third- 
floor  is  devoted  to  bed-room  accommodation  for 
the  servants  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  also  for 
those  of  the  tavern.  In  the  basement  are 
rooms  for  the  Grand  Tyler,  store-rooms,  and 
BO  on. 

The  Tavern  will  consist  of  a great  hall,  96  ft. 
by  -13  ft.,  and  45  fc.  bigb,  with  a kitchen  of  the 
same  area  below  it.  The  level  of  the  hall  floor 
being  only  9 ft.  above  the  ground-floor,  there  are 
only  one  dining-room  and  ante-room  besides  the 
staircase  on  this  floor,  the  space  between  these 
and  the  hall  being  given  to  the  servants’  hall  in 
the  basement,  which  is,  therefore,  very  lofty. 
The  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  entrance 
gives  access  to  an  ante-room  or  hall,  with  eight 
columns  aud  a domed  ceiling,  and  thence  to  a 
lobby,  which  embraces  tho  ends  of  the  two  great 
halls.  From  this  ante-room  a staircase  leads  to 
a large  dining-room  and  ante-room  on  the  first- 
floor,  and  to  another  dining-room,  45  ft.  by  43  ft., 
and  23  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the  dome  in  the 
centre.  It  also  leads  to  an  ante-room,  and 
thence  to  the  ladies’  gallery.  It  is  believed 
that  no  building  in  London  will  offer  such 
large  accommodation  for  public  entertain- 
ments.* 

Our  engraving  represents  the  fronts  both  of 
Freemasons’  Hall  and  of  the  tavern.  The 
former  is  entirely  of  Portland  stone ; the  latter 
will  be  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone  dress- 
ings. The  main  lines  will  run  through  the  two 
fronts,  but  the  difference  of  material  has  been 
adopted  as  a distinction.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  the  tavern  busi- 
ness has  occasioned  considerable  delay  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  which  has  been  of  neces- 
sity carried  out  in  sections.  Tho  contractor  is 
Mr.  Eider,  of  Union-street,  Borough.  The 
carving,  including  the  figures,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Nicholl,  the  sculptor  of  the  pediment 
of  St.  George’s  Hall,  at  Liverpool.  The  figures 
represent  the  Masonic  attributes  of  Wisdom, 
Fidelity,  Charity,  and  Strength  or  Union.  Upon 
the  archivolt  of  the  arch  are  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  heads  between  the  column  caps 
represent  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  stars, 
upon  a background  of  corn  and  vine  and  olive. 
Over  the  entrance  doorway  are  seen  the  words, 
Audi.  Vide.  Tace.  The  initiated  will  discover  a 
few  Masonic  emblems  in  other  parts.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell  is  the  architect.  The  contract  for  the 
Masonic  portion  was  24',170i,;  that  for  the  tavern 
was  19,9181.  12s.  5d.  The  design  was  selected) 
in  open  competition. 

The  front  displays  considerable  originality,  and 
there  is  much  elegance  in  the  details.  We  must 
congratulate  Mr.  Cockerell  on  bis  achieve- 
ment. 


• The  want  of  adininc-la^H  5“  London  where,  say,  1,000 
or  1.600  persons  could  dino  together  still  remains  unsup- 
pEed. 
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THE  IMPKOVBMENT  IN'  NEW  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

A DiTPEBENCE  of  Opinion  between  the  Town 
Council  and  Mr.  W.  Pbillips  as  to  the  value  of 
his  property  at  the  corner  of  New-street,  about 
to  bo  purchased  by  the  Council  under  the  powers 
given  by  the  local  Act,  has  led  to  an  arbitration 
of  the  claim  for  compensation.  The  difference, 
by  mutual  consent,  is  being  settled  in  a some- 
what unusual  way.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
tiresome  and  expensive  process,  by  which  long 
examinations  of  numerous  witnesses  are  followed 
by  lengthy  arguments  from  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  opposing  parties,  it  was  agreed  that 
only  two  witnesses  on  each  side  should  be 
examined.  Those  for  Mr.  Phillips — Messrs.  E. 
Robins  and  J.  E.  Hornblower,  both  of  London,  sur- 
veyors— gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  22^  years’ 
pnrchase,  with  one-third  added  on  account  of  the 
sale  being  forced,  in  all  24,0001.,  would  be  a fair 
price.  They  both  said  50  per  cent,  was  a common 
addition  in  railway  purchases  for  forced  sale. 
Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  examined  for  the  Corporation, 
estimated  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  as  com- 
pensation, including  one-third  for  the  forced  sale, 
at  13,6001.,  whilst  Mr.  Thompson  Plevins  put  it 
at  13,'K)01.  For  forced  sale  Mr.  Plevins  gave  10 
per  cent,  as  sufficient,  but  Mr.  Fowler  allowed 
one-third,  or  33  per  cent.  The  arbitrators  are 
Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  for  the  Corporation,  and 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Mathews,  for  the  claimant;  whilst 
Mr.  Chesshire,  of  the  firm  of  Chesshire  & Gibson, 
was  appointed  to  act  as  umpire.  The  decision 
has  not  yet  been  published. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Statue  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert. — A saccesafal 
casting  in  bronze  of  Mr.  Foley’s  statue  of  the 
lute  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  better  known  as 
Sidney  Herbert,  was  recently  made  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Prince  & Co.,  the  “Phcenix” 
Foundry,  Southwark.  The  figure  is  of  colossal 
size,  and  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  inclosure 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  War  Office  in  Pall- 
mall.  The  statue  was  cast  in  one  piece,  and  it 
took  but  15  secoods  to  pour  in  the  metal. 

Monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles. — 
A monument  has  been  placed  over  the  remains 
of  the  late  Sheridan  Knowles,  in- the  Glasgow 
Necropolis.  Id  has  been  erected  by  friends  and 
former  pnpils  of  Mr.  Knowles,  who  was  at  one 
time  a teacher  of  elocution  in  Glasgow.  The 
monument  is  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
north  end  of  the  hill,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cenotaph.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  built  of  fine  durable  sandstone,  sur- 
mounted by  a sarcophagus  of  grey  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  entire  height  of  the 
monoment  is  upwards  of  15  ft.  It  is  about 
the  same  length  at  the  base,  which  is  12  ft. 
broad.  The  cenotaph  has  8 pilasters,  2 at 
each  corner.  These  are  decorated,  and  contain, 
surmounted  by  floral  ornaments,  beads  of  the 
principal  characters  of  Mr.  Knowles’s  dramas. 
These  comprise  William  Tell  and  Emma,  Vir- 
ginias and  his  daughter  Virginia,  Master  Walter 
and  Julia,  Cains  Gracchus  and  his  mother  Cornelia. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  a bronze  medallion  of  the 
deceased  in  the  princial  part  of  the  sarcophagus. 

The  Oastler  Monument  for  Bradford. — This 
monument  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  It  con- 
sists of  a statue  of  the  “ Factory  King,”  10  ft. 
high,  with  a group  of  two  factory  children  a boy 
and  a girl,  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Oastler,  looking  up 
to  their  benefactor,  who  is  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  an  audience,  with  the  right  hand  out- 
stretched and  the  left  resting  on  the  two  factory 
children,  as  the  representatives  of  the  objects  of 
hie  solicitude. 

Monument  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.— 
A monument  has  been  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  tenantry  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  to  the  late  duke,  at  a point  on 
the  estate  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Reading.  The  monument  at  its  base  consists  of 
three  courses  of  steps,  each  18  in.  high,  the 
bottom  course  being  30  ft.  square.  Next  comes 
a plinth  of  dressed  granite,  also  formed  of  three 
courses,  12  fD.  square  and  6 ft.  high.  Upon  this 
plinth  rests  a moulded  base,  from  which  rises  a 
square  block  of  granite  9 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  7 ft. 
square,  weighing  40  tons.  This  stone  bears  the 
inscriptions  and  is  surmounted  by  a moulded 
cornice,  from  which  springs  a monolith  column 
30  ft.  high  and  3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  having  a 
bronze  base,  and  weighing  21  tons.  Resting  on 
this  column,  a composite  capital  of  bronze. 


topped  by  four  polished  pieces  of  granite,  forms 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  which  is  8 ft.  9 in.  in 
height.  The  late  duke  is  represented  as  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  a field-marshal,  holding  in 
his  left  band  the  hat  belonging  to  that  rank, 
while  his  right  rests  on  his  Ihp.  The  monument, 
which  is  altogether  83  fc.  high,  has  been  erected 
by  the  Messrs,  Freeman,  proprietors  of  extensive 
granite  quarries  in  Cornwall,  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  Baron  Marochetti,  under  whose 
immediate  supervision  all  the  bronze  work  has 
been  cast. 

Monument  to  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians. — Tho 
Queen  having  determined  to  erect  a monoment 
in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  execution  of  the 
work  has  been  intrusted  to  Miss  Durant,  who  is 
already  known  to  the  public  by  various  statues 
and  busts.  Tho  clay  model  is  completed.  The 
king  is  represented  as  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
death,  by  the  side  of  which  lies  crouched,  bat 
with  head  erect,  the  Belgian  lion,  on  whose 
shaggy  mane  the  right  hand  of  the  departing 
king  has  dropped  and  rests  in  quiet  strength. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  couch  stand  two  guar- 
dian angels,  presenting  two  shields  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  England  and  Belgium. 

Memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle. — A meeting 
of  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  erecting  this  memo- 
rial has  been  held  at  York.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
North  Riding.  The  subscriptions  received  were 
stated  in  the  report  to  amount  to  about  2,4501. 
The  most  suitable  site  to  be  found  was  on  au 
eminence  known  as  Bulmer-hill,  from  whence  a 
monument  would  be  visible  from  the  whole  vale 
of  York.  Five  architects  were  asked  to  send  in 
designs,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  of 
London,  having  a large  majority  in  its  favonr, 
was  accordingly  selected.  This  design,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  meeting,  is  a large  Doric 
column,  decorated  at  the  top  with  wreaths,  and 
having  at  the  base  a flight  of  steps  and  four 
smaller  columns,  which  will  contain  the  arms  of 
the  late  earl.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  D.  Cayley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Baines,  the  report  was 
adopted. 


NEW  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
INVENTIONS. 

The  progress  of  warlike  invention  has  already 
reduced  a seven  years’  war  to  a seven  days’  one, 
and  shortly,  we  hope,  war  will  be  impracticable 
even  for  seven  hours,  for  by  that  time  all  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  will  be  dead.  Another 
step  or  tw'o  has  just  been  made  towards  this 
most  desirable  end  of  all  war.  Mr.  Gale  has 
been  at  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Plymouth, 
displaying  aud  explaining  his  new  repeating 
firearm.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Eastlake, 
deputy-judge-advocate  of  the  fleet.  The  firearm 
was  minutely  examined  and  tested,  and  was  the 
subject  of  unqualified  approbation.  It  was  shown 
to  be  possible  to  fire  it  eighty  times  a minute  ! 
and  that  this  speed  could  be  kept  up  for  a period 
limited  only  by  the  industry  (and  the  vitality) 
of  the  firer,  and  the  extent  of  his  supply  of  steel 
breech  cases,  into  which  the  cartridge  is  placed. 
The  arm  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  the 
barrel  remarkably  easy  to  clean,  being  open  at 
both  ends.  The  officers  present  warmly  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Gale  on  his  invention.  Mr.  Gale 
also  referred  to  his  latest  invention,- — a grenade 
for  use  in  naval  actions,  causing  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  an  impenetrable  fog  in  any  desired 
locality. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  Whitbread’s  Brewery,  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury,  au  accident  has  occurred,  where  a 
portion  of  their  premises  are  being  pulled  down 
for  re-building.  Whilst  the  workmen  were  thus 
engaged,  some  of  the  walls  were  observed  totter- 
ing  to  and  fro ; and  when  the  brickwork  fell  it 
partially  buried  one  man,  both  feet  and  legs 
being  embedded  in  the  rubbish.  He  was  taken 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  lies  in 
a very  precarious  state. 

In  Queen’s  Square,  Hinckley,  a ceiling  has 
fallen  in.  Had  this  occurred  a few  hours  earlier, 
when  a man  was  in  bed,  he  must  have  been 
crushed  to  death.  We  may  here  state  that  since 
a good  trade  has  existed  in  Hinckley  there  > 
seems  a want  of  untenanted  house  property 
fib  for  people  to  live  in.  There  is  plenty  of 
building  laud  in  the  place,  and  those  who 
hold  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  example  of 


building  new  houses.  Leicester-terrace  is  nearly 
completed. 

At  Shrewsbury,  as  some  men  were  employed 
in  pulling  down  the  old  King’s  Arms  building, 
in  Claremont-streetj  an  accident  occurred  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  four  men.  It  appears  that 
the  whole  of  the  brickwork  and  plastering  had 
been  removed  from  the  timber  sheel-work,  and 
the  principal  beams  had  been  sawn  asunder,  and 
it  was  intended  to  attach  ropes  to  the  building, 
so  as  to  pull  it  over,  as  has  been  the  practice 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  demolitions 
now  going  on.  Four  men  ascended  to  the  top  of 
tho  building,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
ropes,  and  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  tho 
whole  structure  gave  way  beneath  them,  and 
swerved  over,  burying  the  poor  fellows  amongst 
the  ddbris.  One  or  two  of  them  were  found  to 
be  badly  cut  and  pierced  by  the  splinters,  and 
were  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary. 

At  the  Rotherham  glass-works,  whilst  ajoiner 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Gardner,  joiner, 
Thornhill,  was  engaged  along  with  his  master, 
doing  some  work  on  the  roof  of  the  works,  he  fell 
through  a door  in  the  roof  and  broke  bis  neck. 
An  inquest  was  held,  when  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  ” Accidental  death.” 

At  Campsey  Ash,  some  bricks  had  fallen  down 
a well,  and  Mr.  Fulcher,  of  Wickham  Market, 
builder,  was  employed  to  repair  it.  Fearing 
that  the  well  was  in  a dangerous  state,  he  did 
not  proceed  at  once  to  put  down  his  well  taokle, 
but  put  down  a 40  and  a 20  staved  ladder  lashed 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  well. 
Whilst  in  the  act  of  putting  down  these  ladders 
and  testing  the  sides  of  tho  well  on  which  there 
was  a projection,  the  feet  of  the  ladder  came  iu 
collision  with  this  projection,  and  the  brickwork 
all  at  once  gave  way  in  a vermicular  form,  and 
piled  up  the  well  to  within  9 fc.  of  the  surface. 
The  40  ft.  ladder  was  pinned  with  the  falling 
brickwork.  The  top  ladder  was  unlashed,  and 
about  11  staves  of  tho  40-Btaved  one  recovered. 
The  well  was  open,  with  buckets  under  a lean-to 
roof,  and  is  about  40  ft.  deep. 

At  Dambach,  France,  five  new  bells  had  just 
been  christened  preparatory  to  being  placed  in 
the  tower  of  the  new  church,  and  one  weighing 
about  two  tons  was  already  hoisted  to  its  place, 
when  two  iron  bearers,  to  which  it  was  attached, 
gave  way,  and  it  was  precipitated  from  a height 
of  100  ft.  to  the  ground.  In  its  descent  it  broke 
through  two  floors  in  the  bnilding,  on  each  of 
which  a number  of  persons  were  assembled,  and 
then  fell  on  another  bell,  which  was  about  to  be 
hoisted,  and  both  were  shivered  into  pieces. 
Seven  persons  were  injured,  either  by  the  frag- 
ments, or  by  being  thrown  from  the  floors  in  the 
tower,  and  one  is  in  a dying  state. 


“THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  STREETS.” 

A RAILWAY  traffic  superintendent  has  forwarded 
to  us  a printed  copy  of  “ Suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  Regulation  and  Arrangement  of  the  Street 
Traffic  of  the  Metropolis”  (McCorquodale  & Co., 
printers,  “Tho  Armoury,”  Southwark).  The 
chief  points  to  which  tho  superintendent  calls 
attention  are  the  crossing  of  streets  by  foot 
passengers,  and  the  closing  or  blocking  of  streets 
for  repairs.  He  makes  some  suggestions  on  these 
subjects  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  authorities 
to  consider.  The  author,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
Knight,  traffic  superintendent  on  the  South- 
Eastern  railway ; and  he  brings  bis  great  experi- 
ence on  the  subject  of  railway  traffic  to  bear  in 
a sensible  and  useful  way  upon  that  of  street 
traffic.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of 
semaphore  signals  at  appointed  aud  authorized 
crossing-places,  and  also  at  closed  or  partially 
blocked  streets,  to  be  under  police  management, 
and  under  certain  regulations  for  the  facilitation 
both  of  foot  and  wheel  traffic. 


BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Hastings  Con- 
gress will  be  held  there  on  Monday  next,  when 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  as  president,  will  deliver 
an  address.  An  inspection  of  the  Castle  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  town,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  M.A.,  will  follow,  with  a 
dinner,  and  evening  meeting  for  papers  and  dis- 
cussion. Papers  have  already  been  promised  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Planche,  “On  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,” 
also  “On  the  Earls  of  Sussex j”  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
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Appach,  M.A.,  " On  the  Landing  of  Julius  Caesar 
in  Great  Britain ilr.  Thomas  Wright,  51. A., 
F.S. A.,  “ On  the  Lxcavations  of  Pevensey  Castle 
Mr-EdwardLevieu,!!.  A.,F.S.A.,  “ On  the  History 
of  St.  Jlary’s  Collegiate  Church  in  Hastings 
Castle;”  ilr.  JI.  A.  Lower,  5LA., I’.S.A.,  “On the 
Battle-field  of  Bastings;”  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  M.A., 
“ On  Hurstmoncenx  Castle,”  also  “ On  some 
Antiquities  of  Hastings  Mr.  George  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  “ On  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Standard- 
bearer  to  Henry  Till. Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
F.S.A.,  “ On  Mayfield  Palace,”  also  “ On  Bayham 
Abbey;”  Mr  Gordon  51.  Hills,  “On  Battle 
Abbey;”  Rev.  F.  A.  Arnold,  “On  the  Nine 
5Ionth8  of  Harold’s  Reign ;”  Mr.  J.  C.  Savery, 
“ On  Bodiam  Castle,”  also  “ On  the  Ironworks  of 
Sussex ;”  Mr.  W.  J.  Gant,  “ On  Hastings  Castle;” 
and  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A.,  “ A Day  in  a 
Cistercian  Abbey,  illustrative  of  Robertsbridge 
Abbey.” 


WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS  AT  LIfiGE. 

The  Journal  de  Li^ge  states  that  the  Society 
for  Improving  Artisans’  Dwellings  organised  in 
that  town  has  now  in  course  of  construction  a row 
of  twenty-one  houses,  and  that  a plot  of  ground 
containing  3,000  square  metres  has  recently  been 
acquired  for  the  erection  of  thirty  more  houses. 
Each  honse  is  detached,  and  has  been  built  after 
a different  design.  Two  of  the  houses  contain 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  three  on  the  first, 
and  a similar  number  on  the  second  floor.  Five 
have  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  on 
the  flrst  floor  ; and  the  remaining  fourteen  have 
one  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  on  each  story. 
Each  house  is  furnished  with  a cellar,  and  has  its 
own  water  supply,  closet,  cesspool,  and  a patch  of 
garden.  The  buildings  are  stated  to  be  every- 
thing that  is  desirable  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view ; but  the  average  cost  is  170J.  for  each 
house. 


A CONTRACTOR’S  RIGHT  ON  THE 
PREMISES. 

At  the  petty  sessions  in  Aherystwith,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Chester,  builder  of  the  new  Congregational  Chapel  re- 
cently opened  in  this  town,  and  who  was  one  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  extensive  gaol  works  at  Montgomery,  was 
charged  with  assaulting  one  of  hia  men  employed  on  the 
chapel  works.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Chester  ordered  the  complainant  to  do  certain  work, 
which  he  neglected  doing,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  did  some- 
thing that  one  of  the  chapel  committee  ordered  him.  As 
the  man  persisted  in  his  disobedience,  Chester  ordered 
him  off,  and  when  he  did  not  comply,  threw  his  tools  over 
the  wall;  and,  on  the  workman  holding  up  his  mallet  in 
dciiance,  collared  him  and  ejected  iiim  from  the  premises 
by  force. 

The  Mayor  said  that,  if  a man  trespassed  on  his  pre- 
mises and  refused  to  leave,  he  believed  be  had  au  unques- 
tionable right  to  use  reasonable  force  in  ejecting  him. 
The  case  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 


PURIFICATION  OF  DRINKING-WATER. 

In  a reply  to  our  remarks  on  bis  process,  Mr. 
Bird  says  : — 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  the  liberation  of  the  hydrated 
alumina  from  the  tersulphate  of  aluminium  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water,  the  answer  is 
that  all  terrestrial  waters  contain  in  a gallon  more  of  this 
carbonate  of  lime  than  is  necessary  to  set  free  the 
hydrated  alumina  contained  in  the  twenty  drops  of  the 
patent  precipitant. 

Hence,  in  your  experiment,  the  first  precipitate  would 
contain  all  the  defilement,  and  tcould  look  broicn  or  coloured 
more  or  lea;  on  adding  another  quantity,  a fresh  pre- 
cipitate would  fall,  tfhich  tcoidd  then  he  a pearly  KhiU, 
showing  that  the  first  operation  had  purified  the  water. 

, . . . I may  add,  that  the  patent  precipitant  is  an 

admirable  test  for  any  defilement  which  is  of  a carbon- 
aceous character  in  drinking.water.*  If  the  precipitate 
looks  brown,  or  not  quite  white,  the  waterrequires  puri- 
fication ; if,  CD  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  is  quite 
white,  then  is  the  water,  at  a rule,  fit  lor  drinking  without 
further  purification. 

As  it  is  probable  that  some  of  your  readers  would  like 
to  tiy  the  ‘Patent  Precipitant,'  I have  sent  to  your 
publisher  an  advertisemant,  announcing  where  it  can  be 
obtained  in  London.” 

What  we  said  was  to  the  effect  that  the  foul 
water  used  by  us  was  nob  entirely  cleared  from 
its  brownish  precipitate  till  we  had  applied  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of  tersulphate 
of  alumina  prescribed  for  the  clearing  of  the 
Thames  water  from  its  organic  contamination. 
Doubtless,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed may  bo  sufficient,  but  in  our  case  it  was 
not  so.  Had  the  second  precipitate  been  pearly 
white,  we  should  have  known  that  the  first  had 
sufficed  to  clear  the  water  of  its  organic  taint. 


* Another  correspondent  says  much  the  same  thing  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  Condj’s  iluid. 


Even  the  third  precipitate,  though  whiter,  was 
still  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  The  inference  we 
draw  from  our  experiment  and  Mr.  Bird’s  ex- 
planation is,  that  though  “as  a rule”  the  quan- 
tity he  prescribes  may  be  sufficient,  there  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  ours  was  one  of  these,  in 
which  more  of  the  precipitant  is  required  to 
clear  water  of  its  organic  foulness  than  what  is 
stated  by  5Ir.  Bird,  and  this  should  be  pointed 
out  in  the  instructions  for  its  use. 


ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  CHURCH, 
WILDBAD,  WURTEMBERG. 

The  English  church  here  was  formally  opened 
on  the  6th  of  July,  by  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Edinburgh.  The  church  is  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Withers,  architect,  and  is  a simple 
parallelogram,  under  one  roof,  64  ft.  long,  18  ft. 
wide,  the  east  end  terminating  in  an  apse.  The 
nave  proper  contains  seats  for  100  adults,  in  low 
open  benches.  The  ritual  chancel  is  formed  by 
a low  stone  screen,  elevated  upon  two  steps,  a 
portion  of  the  northern  half  of  screen  being 
raised  to  form  a simple  pulpit;  the  prayer-desk 
and  lectern  are  eastward  of  the  screen  on  the  south 
side.  The  sanctuary  is  raised  two  more  steps, 
and  the  altar  stands  on  a footpace,  with  a carved 
reredoB  at  back.  The  north-west  doorway  is 
planned  to  admit  the  entrance  of  invalid  chairs 
to  the  west  end  of  nave. 

The  walls  and  all  dressings  are  of  local  stone, 
the  roof  covered  with  slate.  Internally  the  roof 
is  wagon-headed,  boarded  to  soffit  of  rafters, 
with  moulded  ribs  and  tie-beam  trusses.  The 
passages  are  paved  with  local  marbles,  in  pat- 
terns. The  church  is  lighted  by  nine  windows, 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  all  having  carved 
tracery  in  their  heads.  Two  bells  are  hung  in  a 
western  bell-gable,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
weathercock  and  cross.  The  style  adopted  is 
English  Geometrical  Decorated,  and  the  cost 
will  be  nearly  1,5G0Z. 


STRIKE  OF  CARPENTERS  aIND  JOINERS 
IN  MANCHESTER. 

A uovEiiENT  has  taken  place  among  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  a stoppage  of  the 
building  trade  of  Manchester.  A meeting  of  employers 
was  held  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Spring-gardens.  Forty 
gentlemen  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  firm  in 
the  trade  in  this  neighliourhood,  when  a resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  approving  of  a circular  which  was 
drawn  up,  and  which  it  was  decided  should  be  sent  round 
to  the  men.  It  appears  that  the  workmen  on  Saturday 
struck  at  the  largest  shop  in  the  town,  that  of  Messrs. 
Neill  A Sons.  The  f^ollowing  is  the  circular: — 

" Clarence  Hotel,  Muncheiter,  Ah,ou»#13,  1966. 

To  THE  Oi'ERA.TrvE  CAKPENTEtlS  AND  JoiNEES  OF 
Maschesteb  and  Salford. 

Gentlemen,— By  a resolution  of  your  body  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  you  ordered  and  have  carried  into 
effect  a strike  against  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  and  subse- 
quently on  hlessrs.  Robert  NeiU  A Sons,  to  compel  those 
gentlemen  to  raise  their  men's  wages  2s.  per  week.  This 
demand  has  been  refused  by  every  master  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  aud  a strike  against  the  before-mentioned 
firms  for  such  advance  is  virtually  a strike  against  the 
whole,  aud  is  regarded  as  such  by  the  Association  of 
Master  Builders.  You  are  hereby  informed  and  requested 
to  take  notice  that,  unless  Messrs.  Neill’s  and  Mr. 

■ Thompson’s  men  return  to  work  on  or  before  the  17lh 
instant,  the  whole  of  the  employers  in  this  association 
. will  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  close  their  shops 
on  the  next  pay-day  until  the  dispute  is  settled.  This 
i association  repeats  the  offer  already  made,  to  pay  the 
advance  next  March,  and  submits  the  same  to  your  seri- 
ous re-consideratiou,  in  the  hope  that  a general  strike 
may  yet  be  prevented. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association, 
William  Edwards,  chairman;  Robert  Neill,  vice-chair- 
man; David  Cochran,  vice-chairman;  William  Southern, 
treasurer ; Edward  J ohnson,  hon.  sec.” 


NATIONAL  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  5Itiaical 
Education  Committee,  held  on  the  Ist  instant, 
the  following  minute  was  passed,  and  it  has 
been  received  by  the  council : — 

1.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Music  of  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Naples 
furnish  instances  of  highly  successful  institutions  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  present  especially  nseful  suggestions 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
At  Paris  above  600  out-door  students,  selected  from  all 
parts  of  France,  are  educated;  and  at  Naples  between 

and  300  students  are  trained.  In  both  cases  the  edu- 
cation is  gratuitous  to  the  students,  the  expenses  being 
paid  by  the  State.  At  Brussels  there  are  about  500 
aludents  whose  expenses  are  defrayed  portly  by  the  State 
and  partly  by  the  municipalities. 

2.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a National 
Academy  for  the  United  Kingdom,  its  rt>loniea,  aud 
dependencies,  should  provide  for  the  instruction  of  a, 


certain  number  of  students,  supported  by  public  funds, 
and  a certain  other  number  paying  adequate  fees.  They 
consider  that,  at  present,  about  200  students  might  be 
fixed  as  a proper  number  to  receive  gratuitous  training, 
and  that  of  this  number  100,  selected  by  public  competi- 
tion, should  be  supported  by  public  funds,  disbursed 
under  ministerial  responsibility,  the  remainder,  if  pos- 
sible, by  colonial,  municipal,  or  other  corporate  funds, 
and  by  private  endowments  and  subscriptions.  Arrange- 
ments should  then  be  made  to  allow  about  100  private 
students,  iu  addition,  to  enter  and  pay  adequate  fees  for 
their  instruction;  but  this  number  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  outgrow  the  number  of  students  in  training 
without  very  careful  consideration  of  the  responsible 
managers. 

3.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  as  our  colonies 
and  India  send  many  young  persons  to  this  country  for 
general  education,  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  induced  to  send  persons  having  musical 
gifts  for  musical  education,  if  the  training  were  as  effi- 
cient as  it  might  be. 

4.  So  far  as  the  committee  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  evidence,  they  consider  that  the  cost  of  properly 
training  200  free  students  would  be  about  15,000^.  sterling 
a year,  being  at  an  average  rate  of  761.  a year  for  each 
student.  Out  of  this  sum  grants  for  maintenance,  at 
varying  rates,  might  be  allowed  to  the  students,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  which  is  found  to  work  so 
successfully  in  the  Art  Training  Schools  ut  South  Ken- 
sington. Some  students  might  hold  scholarships  without 
receiving  any  maintenance  allowance  ; and  the  committee 
have  reason  to  hope  that  private  individuals  will  come 
forward  and  endow  scholarships. 


THE  LEDBURY  TOWN  HALL, 

Sin, — Permit  me  to  request  you  to  take  notice  of  very 
suspicious  proceedings  either  begun  or  about  to  begin  at 
Ledbury.  This  towu-hall  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  old 
English  half-timbered  building.  It  is  to  tie  ‘‘restored" 
bv  a local  architect.  The  windows  are  to  be  enlarged,  the 
glazing  is  to  be  modernised. — both  these  will  entirely  de- 
stroy the  proportions  of  the  building,  as  conceived  and 
intended  by  the  old  architect,  who,  of  course,  settled  all 
such  points  as  parts  of  his  whole. 

If  you  do  not  take  care,  we  shall  have  more  blundering 
here.  I trust  you  will  keep  a sharp  look  out. 


ENGINEERING  COMPETITIONS. 

Sib, — In  1802  a corporation  about  to  sewer  a town  of 
considerable  size  and  dilficullies  to  be  contended  with, 
request  plans  to  be  forwarded  to  them,  aud  afterwards 
appoint  an  engineer  to  select. 

'i’his  gentleman  selects  parts,  and  makes  use  of  these 
plans  aud  sections,  and  dodges  the  main  outfall  of  mine  a 
few  yards  to  make  one  he  called  his  own. 

The  plans,  maps,  and  sections  (specially  prepared)  have 
never  been  returned,  although  applied  for  at  tkeir  offices. 
Are  not  the  corporation  liable  for  the  value  of  these  plans, 
or  jchat!  seeing  that  they  were  expeusively  got  up  aud 
finished.  Has  any  similar  case  been  tried  ? 

N.B. — The  works  have  not  been  proceeded  with,  and 
the  line  may  not  be  adopted  ; but  are  the  corporation  not 
liable  for  a sum  as  the  value  of  the  plans  used  and  not 
returned.’  Victim. 


CU5IBEELAND  BLACK  LEAD. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  July  28th,  you  have  an  article 
headed,  ''Black  Lead  Pencils:  the  Borrowdale  Wad 
Mine,”  wherein,  it  is  presumed  the  mine  is  exhausted,  and 
no  lead  or  wad  to  be  had.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  and 
having  a property  of  many  thousand  pounds  invested  iu 
tho  very  article  presumed  to  be  out  of  existence,  I 
respectfully  request  the  insertion  in  your  pages  of  the 
following  facts: — 

At  the  present  time  we  hold  something  like  twenty  tons 
of  pure  Cumberland  lead;  and  by  the  patented  process, 
well  known  by  all  the  pencil-makers  as  Brockedon's,  and 
for  which  he  obtaiueQ  the  Council  Medal  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, 1651,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  which  we  have 
space  granted  at  the  coming  Exhibition  in  Paris,  we  have 
here  been  supplying  it  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  present  hour, 
in  its  original  strength,  specific  gravity,  aud  free  from 
grit.  The  genuine  Cumberland  lead  may  always  be  known 
by  its  silvery  lustre  and  purity  of  colour,  its  peculiarly 
pleasant  working,  as  well  as  its  easy  erasure  with  India 
rubber,  qualities  all  wanting  in  the  German  and  other 
imitations.  The  original  mine  has  yet  many  chances,  and 
will  probably  be  worked  again  when  the  stock  of  pore 
Cumberland  lead  in  band  is  exhausted. 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  will  oblige,  as  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  article  by  several  of  our  customers. 

B.  Edwabds  (for  Messrs.  Bbocbedon). 

*•*  We  did  not  speak  of  the  mine  us  being  positively 
exhausted:  on  the  contrary,  we  expressed  a strong  and 
favourable  hope  of  its  speedy  resumption;  and  wo  cer- 
tainly did  out  intimate  that  the  stock  of  Cumberland  lead 
was  used  up. 


PROPOSED  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PANCRAS 
CHURCH. 

SiE, — Judging  by  your  correspondent’s  letter,  the  in- 
tended decoration  ol'  8t.  Pancras  Church  has  not  been 
decided  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  We  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following  letter,  explaining 
the  reason  we  declined  competing. 

We  were  of  the  “few”  who  had  the  pleasure  of  receive 
ing  an  application  desiring  estimates  for  the  work,  which 
expressly  desired  the  contractor  to  see  the  drawings 
showing  the  intended  decoration,  which  we  supposed  had 
been  prepared  by  a competent  authorized  person.  We 
carefully  measured  the  church,  and,  before  making  the 
estimate,  applied  at  the  ollice  of  the  surveyor  for  the 
drawings.  We  were  told  we  could  not  have  them,  and  we 
did  nut  see  them  ; and  that  other  competitors  were  pie- 
paring  their  estimates  without. 

We  should  have  been  much  interested  in  dccoratingthe 
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church  in  pure  taste,  and  would  willingly  hare  submitted 

competitive  designs  if  wo  had  been  asked;  for,  as  the 
church  18  correct  in  proportion  and  in  constructive  detail. 
It  18  ot  the  greatest  consequence  it  should  be  ao  also  in  sur- 
lace  decoration.  And  as  we,  if  euccessfuJ,  should  have 
had  to  carry  out  designs  we  could  not  see.  either  to  judge 
01  the  style  of  ornament  or  the  quantity  of  the  work,  wo 
declined  competing  for  the  same. 

We  hope  it  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
competent  person,  and  that  the  present  opportunity  of 
decorating  one  ol  the  finest  churches  of  its  class  will  not 
terminate  in  fadure.  Hatwabd  & Pitmax. 


COMPETITION  IN  SnEFPIELB. 

Sheffield  Chnrch  Extension  Society  ask  four 
local  architects,  whom  they  consider  competent  to  carry 
Sheffield at  Harrow,  near 

if  f 'Already  Bettled  whom  to 
gne  It  to ; but  some  of  the  committee,  for  a joke,  want  to 
sec  how  many  more  pictures  they  can  get,  and  so  thev 
“ if  thoj  wore  oot  .Ire.dJ 
How-  many  wiH  answer  it  ? Caxtab. 


WIDEN  CHANCERY  LANE. 

At  the^  back  of  the  bonsea  in  Old-square, 
Lincoln’s-mn,  Chancery-lane,  is  an  iron  railing 
standing  out  from  the  houses  about  3 ft.  Could 
not  this  railing  be  thrown  back  that  space  and 
added  to  the  pavement?  As  it  is,  only  one 
person  can  walk  on  that  side  of  the  road.  The 
space  now  is  sank  in  some  3 ft.,  and  is  a 
receptacle  of  refuse.  jl 


rately  sung  out  “ Cuckoo.”  You  know  the 
Borrowdale  people  have  been  immortalized  by 
Mias  Martineau  and  other  writers  for  their 
attempt  to  wall  in  the  cuckoo,  in  order  to  ensure 
eternal  spring.  In  those  days  they  used  to 
resent  the  repetition  of  the  silly  story,  and  would 
sometimes  thrash  the  impertinent  people  who 
ventured  to  repeat  it.  On  this  occasion,  one  of 
the  men  on  guard  hearing  the  clock,  supposed 
that  some  rude  Keswickian  was  purposely  insult- 
ing him,  and  threatened  the  supposed  person  that 
he  would  shoot  him  if  he  said  that  again.  The 
clock  very  deliberately  continued  the  obnoxious 
word,  till  Johnny,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his 
indignation,  fired  his  blunderbuss  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  This 
being  full  against  a brick  pai’tition,  did  no  more 
damage  than  alarming  the  inmates.  It  is,  I 
believe,  from  these  and  similar  stories,  that  the 
Borrowdale  men  are  celebrated  in  the  tradi- 
tionary lore  of  the  Lake  district,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham. 

J.  F.  C. 


ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 


FOOTPATHS. 

A vEiiY  good  and  economical  footpath  can  be 
made,  by  first  levelling  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  laying  abed  of  concrete,  made 
with  shingle  and  Portland  cement,  finishing  the 
surface  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  best 
Portland  cement  and  clean  washed  river  sand. 

R.  n’. 

In  answer  to  " Inquirer,”  I beg  to  say  that 
asphalte  and  gravel  make  the  best,  and,  in  the 
end,  cheapest  path.  It  is  hard,  clean,  dry,  free 
from  weeds,  and  durable.  I wonder  it  is  not 
more  used.  I suppose  it  is  the  common  diffi- 1 
culty  of  getting  people  out  of  a groove.  There  ' 
18  a specimen  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  another 
near  South  Kensington  Museum,  p,  E.  M. 


THE  BORROWDALE  LEAD  MINE. 

Sir,  I have  read  with  much  pleasure  your 
article  on  the  Borrowdale  "wad  mine;”  and 
being  a native  here,  and  therefore  knowing 
something  of  the  subject,  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
accept  from  me  the  following  additional  facts 
respecting  it; — 

This  wealthy  black-lead  mine  excited  the 
^eedy  to  acts  of  dishonesty.  One  or  two  fami- 
lies in  Keswick,  indeed,  were  always  accused  of 
having  increased  their  gains  by  receiving  wad 
either  pilfered  from  the  rubbish-heap  or  by  dis- 
honest miners,  who  contrived  to  secrete  pieces 
from  time  to  time,  although  the  greatest  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  searching  the  men  as  they  left 
the  works. 

Jews,  yon  correctly  state,  used  to  come 
down  from  London  periodically  to  buy  up  any 
plumbago  which  might  be  had.  Very  scrupulous 
were  these  people^  on  points  of  ceremonial. 
Ihey  brought  their  own  pans  and  domestic 
cooking  utensils ; and,  in  order  that  no  Gentile 
should  use  them  during  their  absence,  they 
wrote  in  chalk  on  the  inside  certain  words  in 
Hebrew  to  hinder  pollution.  They  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  I regret  to  say,  in  buying  up  the 
wad.  o t' 

When  a wagon-load  of  lead  was  sent  to  London, 
withm  my  remembrance,  it  was  a great  event! 
A great  clumsy  wagon,  with  four  or  six  horses! 
Wed  then  to  go  from  Keswick,  owned  by  a well! 
known  respectable  carrier  called  Bill  Jackson. 
Men  from  the  mine  walked  on  each  side  of  the 
wagon,  and  with  blunderbusses  : of  these  I saw 
four  at  Mrs.  Dixon’s  (the  late  agent’s  widow) 
yesterday,  at  Leathwaite.  A curious  story  on 
this  point  is  worth  repeating While  the  black- 
lead  was  on  the  wagon  in  the  Keswick  ware- 
liouse,  the  men  slept  fully  armed  in  order  to 
guard  the  precious  mineral.  In  the  next  house 
was  a Dutch  clock,  which  at  every  stroke  delibe- 


Sir, — The  Builder  contains  a view  of  the  Park 
Front  of  the  new  Foreign  Office,  and  it  reminds 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  autho- 
rities, through  the  medium  of  your  extensively 
circulated  journal,  to  tho  very  clumsy,  inartistic 
shape  of  the  eastern  enclosure  of  St.  James's 
Park,  in  front  of  this  imposing  structure  and  the 
parade,  the  iron  railing  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  put  up  ao  as  to  follow,  without  any  attempt 
at  improvement,  the  devious  line  of  the  posts 
and  rails  which  formerly  bounded  the  path- 
way. 

I would  suggest  that  the  railing,  from  the  south- 
east corner,  where  it  joins  the  Birdcage-walk, 
to  near  the  north-east  corner,  by  the  Admiralty- 
gardens,  should  be  made  a straight  line  parallel 
with  and  at  a suitable  distance  from  the  west 
front  of  the  new  Foreign  Office.  This  would 
make  the  exchange  of  quantity  between  the 
enclosure  and  the  Parade-ground  about  equal, 
and  give  a more  artistic  feature  to  tho  whole! 
Government  officials  appear  to  me  to  sit  much 
too  lightly  on  the  advantage  of  attending  to 
such  details  (so  much  appreciated  in  Continental 
works),  as  evinced  at  Pimlico  and  Buckingham- 
gate,  where,  though  the  entire  range  of  houses 
on  the  south  side  was  removed,  so  as  to  give 
every  possible  facility  to  tho  forming  a road  from  I 
Grosvenor-place  to  Buckingham-gate,  parallel  ^ 
with  the  Queen’s  stables  and  riding-house,  until 
it  met  the  line  parallel  to  the  south  front  of  the 
palace ; and  though  the  line  was  made  by  a new 
substantial,  handsome,  expensive^  wall,  it  (the 
line)  was  most  needlessly  carved  so  as  not  to  be 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  riding-house,  at  a 
greater  cost,  and  so  as  entirely  to  spoil  the  best 
features  of  the  arrangement.  X.  Y.  Z. 


ENGINEERS’  ACTIONS. 

JIoriaHh  T Carmi.— This  was  an  action  (at  Guildford) 
py  one  ciyii  engineer  against  another,  to  reeorer  tho 
balance  ol  a aura  claimed  for  certain  plans,  Ac.,  furnished 
with  a view  to  the  support  of  a railway  Bill  before  Par- 
linment.  '' 

The  claim  was  for  mating  by  the  plaintiff,  at  the  de- 
fendant s request,  the  usual  Parliamentary  surveys, 
drawings,  and  estim.ates  of  the  projected  lines  of  railway 
and  branches  running  from  the  North  Kent  Railway  to 
Erith,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  to  the  Tunbridge  line  of  tho 
South-Lasteru  Railway  near  Orpington,  in  the  same 
county.  The  amount  of  charge  was,  as  agreed  200Z  • 
received  on  account,  135L— balance.  65i.  ‘ ' 

the  defence  in  substance  was,  that  there  was  an  error 
in  the  plans  with  reference  to  the  “levels,”  which  it  was 
said  would  have  been  fatal  had  the  Bill  been  proceeded 
with.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  ao 
effect  of  the  error  did  not  arise 
ino  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  aud  upon  other  and  broader  grounds  of  oppo- 
sition,  and  in  the  result  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Never- 
theless,  as  inll  have  been  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mouey  had  been  paid  for  the  plans,  and  the  case  for  tho 
plaintiU  was  that  the  error  was  only  made  an  excuse  foe 
not  paying  the  residue. 

^ The  Judge  (Willes),  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the 
jury,  said  the  law  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  tha'-.  if  an  error 
made  the  work  wholly  useless  the  party  could  not  recover 
tor  it.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
tne  plaintin  to  have  made  the  plans  correctly,  and  in  com- 
phance  with  the  standing  orders.  In  other  words,  tho 
plain  tiff  was  bound  to  do  the  work  in  such  a way  that  it 
shi'uld  be  fit  for  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  was  re- 
quired. His  case,  in  effect,  was  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case  took  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
general  rule  of  law,  and  that  the  error  was  of  no  practical 
importance,  and  had  been  waived,  so  that  it  did  not  pre- 
clude him  from  recovering.  ‘Whether  this  was  so  or  not 
W8s  lor  the  jury. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff— 65?. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASTER 
ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  MACHINE- 
MAKERS,  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


_ Sir,— I dare  say  yon  will  not  object  to  men- 
tion that  this  Association  has  existed  in  Man- 
chester for  the  last  six  months.  The  objects 
aimed  at  are,  to  enable  the  members  to  defend 
themselves  when  any  unwarrantable  demands 
are  urged  by  the  workmen  in  combination,  and 
to  secure  unity  of  action  when  it  becomes  ad- 
visable  for  the  employers  to  act  together  for  the 
general  benefit.  This  is  effected  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  a mutual  agreement  and  engagement  of 
the  members  to  abstain  from  giving  employ, 
ment  to  workmen  who  are  on  strike  against 
such  employers  as  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 

The^system  of  sending  "Inquiry  of  character 
notes  _ to  the  last  employer  of  a workman 
immediately  on  engaging  him,  has  been  found 
very  advantageous.  The  intention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  is  " Defence,  not  Aggression,”  the  rules 
having  been  framed  primarily  to  protect  against 
arbitrary  demands  originated  by  the  trades 
unions. 

Similar  societies  are  being  formed  in  the 
principal  towns  and  localities  of  Lancashire 
Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  various 
branches  will  be  organised  into  one  great  Asso- 
ciation, working  in  concert. 

Lancashire. 


Wellington. — The  now  covered  markets  have 
been  formally  opened.  They  have  been  erected 
from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolver- 
hampton,  architect;  and  the  work  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons,  of  Wednesbury. 
The  buildings  occupy  an  area  of  110  ft.  frontage 
towards  Bntcher’s-lane,  now  Market-street,  by  a 
depth  of  186  ft.  towards  New  roads,  on  the  Sides 
laid  out  by  the  company,  and  entirely  covered  in 
by  a series  of  span  roofs,  running  from  east  to 
west,  whereby  a northern  light  is  secured,  and 
the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  prevented  from  pene- 
trating the  market.  Sky-lights,  glazed  with 
rough  plate-glass,  aro  carried  quite  across  the 
market,  and  louvro  ventilators,  for  a free  current 
of  air,  are  placed  immediately  under.  A free 
drinking-foontain  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
. market.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian, 

1 and  the  materials  red  Donnington  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Hollington  stone.  The  total  cost, 
when  completed,  will  amount  to  about  lO.OOOz! 
The  new  Town-ball,  not  yet  completed,  will  be 
60  ft.  long  by  41  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  ante-rooms. 
It  is  also  projected  to  erect  a corn  exchange,  for 
the  use  of  fai-mers,  corn-doalers,  and  others  of 
the  district.  ’ 

Preston.— The  corner-stone  of  a new  infirmary 
has  been  laid  by  the  mayor  of  the  borough.  It 
is  estimated,  says  the  Manc^iesfer  Courier  that 
the  building  will  cost  12,0001.,  and  it  is  intended 
to  raise  10,0002.  as  an  endowment  fund ; and  all 
the  recent  improvements  in  hospital  construe- 
tion  have  been  embodied  in  the  plans  including, 
ic  is  stated,  " recommendations  from  Miss 
Nightingale,  Mr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  Godwin.”  The  building,  adds  onr  authority, 
is  to  be  styled  the  Preston  and  County  of 
Lancaster  Royal  Infirmary. 

Ouford.—A  wrought-iron  lattice  girder  bridge 
for  foot  passengers  has  been  placed  across  the 
river  at  Medley,  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
crossing  from  the  strip  of  land  rnniiing  from  the 
centre  of  the  stream  to  the  Botley  Turnpike,  and 
also  for  those  in  Port  Meadow.  It  spans  the 
whole  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river,  above 
the  lock.  It  consists  of  one  span,  69  ft.  in 
length,  and  5 ft.  in  width.  It  rises  in  the  centre 
to  a height  of  nearly  10  ft.  above  the  low  water 
line,  80  as  to  enable  house  boats  to  pass  beneath 
The  navigation  on  that  part  of  the  river  is  now 
confined  to  pleasure  boats.  The  structure  was 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Castle,  Engineer  of  the 
Upper  Thames,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Pinchbeck,  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works 
Company. 

Chfton. — The  new  almshouses  about  to  be 
erected  and  endowed  at  Berkeley-place,  by  Mr. 

T.  W.  Hill,  of  Stoneleigh  House,  Clifton  Park! 
are  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  plans,  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hansom,  give  accommodation  for  twelve 
inmates,  there  being  six  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  six  upstairs. 
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Warrington. — The  town  council  have  recently 
leased  laud  for  the  erection  of  a new  town-hall 
in  Rylands-street  (the  centre  of  the  town).  The 
structure  is  to  contain  the  session-i'oom,  bride- 
well, public  offices,  &c. 


CHTJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Feclcenham. — The  church  is  undergoing  a 
restoration,  ilr.  Day,  of  Worcester,  furnished 
plans  and  superintends  the  work  ; and  Mr.  Nel- 
son, of  the  same  city,  is  the  builder  engaged  on 
the  building.  The  most  importantalterations  have 
been  made  in  the  nave.  At  the  west  end,  and 
underneath  the  belfry,  the  vestry  formerly  stood. 

A gallery,  in  which  was  the  organ,  occupied  the 
west  end,  and  extended  round  the  north  side. 
This  gallery  has  been  removed,  aud  the  old 
vestry  thrown  into  the  church,  thus  exposing  to 
view  a large  window  at  the  west  end,  which  it 
is  hoped  to  fill  with  stained  glass.  The  gallery 
on  the  north  side  still  remains,  but  this  will  also 
be  taken  down  when  a district  church  or  chapel 
of  ease  is  built,  as  is  projected,  either  at  Astwood- 
bank  or  Hunt-end.  The  roof  of  the  nave  now 
corresponds  in  design  with  that  of  the  chancel, 
comprising  open  timber-work  of  stained  oak, 
resting  on  carved  corbels,  each  representing  an 
angel  holding  some  musical  instrument.  The 
walls  have  been  renovated,  and  the  windows 
furnished  with  new  tracery,  &c.  A vestry  has 
been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower.  Before 
the  work  can  be  said  to  be  completed,  the  church 
must  be  repewed.  The  vicar,  in  addition  to 
his  taking  the  lead  in  the  restorations,  presented 
to  the  church  a short  time  since  a new  organ. 
The  old  tower  is  square,  largo,  and  low,  with  a 
pinnacle  at  each  corner.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  also  marked  for  restoration.  The 
principal,  aud  in  fact  only,  doorway  to  the  nave 
has  a new  archway  of  stone  and  wood,  and  new 
double  doors  have  been  added.  The  church  is 
to  be  heated  with  pipes.  The  entrance  to  the 
beifry  passes  by  the  new  vestry,  and  access  to 
the  bells  is  obtained  by  several  steep  ascents, 
instead  of,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  churches, 
by  winding  stairs.  Externally,  the  renovated 
nave  has  now  an  improved  appearance.  The 
roofs  and  main  portion  of  the  walls  aro  new,  and 
the  tiling  parti-coloured  but  subdued.  Large 
spouts  are  added,  and  drains  cut  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  thus  keep  the  walls  dry.  About 
7001.  have  been  already  expended  in  the  restora- 
tions, aud  it  is  intended  to  spend  some  3001. 
more,  a portion  of  which  is  still  required. 

Hanley. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  church  has 
been  laid  at  Shelton  Church.  The  new  chancel, 
which  forms  a portion  of  certain  alterations 
undertaken  by  the  parishioners,  will  be  erected 
at  the  cost  of  the  rector.  The  pews  in  the 
church  are  to  be  replaced  by  open  benches  of 
appropriate  design  : the  floor  is  to  be  relaid  with 
stone  and  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles,  with 
borders  of  encaustic  tiles;  the  whole  of  the  stono 
work  of  the  interior  will  be  cleared  of  the  plaster 
which  DOW  covers  it ; the  pulpit  will  be  removed, 
and  a new  pulpit  and  reading-desk  of  oak  will 
be  placed  in  their  proper  positions;  the  galleries 
in  the  first  two  bays  from  the  chancel  on  either 
side  will  be  removed,  and  the  seats  of  the  next 
bays  turned  towards  the  chancel ; the  organ  will 
be  removed  from  the  west  gallery  to  a chamber 
in  the  chancel  arch;  the  choir  will  be  placed  in 
the  chancel;  the  roof  will  be  decorated  in  colour 
and  white  diaper;  and  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture  on  labels  will  be  inserted  over  the 
arches  and  piers  of  the  nave.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  chancel  is  the  principal  work.  This  part  will 
bo  brought  out  to  the  extent  of  22  ft.,  and  the 
new  chancel  will  bo  36  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide. 
A low  screen  wall  of  stone,  prepared  for  a future 
metal  or  wooden  screen,  will  divide  the  chancel 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church.  The  form  of 
the  additional  building  is  apsidal  or  semi- 
decagon,  with  a banded  shaft  at  each  angle  and 
carved  capitals,  from  which  spring  moulded 
principals,  meeting  in  a central  carved  boss, 
which,  together  with  the  purlins  and  rafters, 
will  be  of  English  oak.  The  heads  of  the  win- 
dows will  be  filled  with  geometric  tracery  in  two 
orders  of  moulding,  alternately  circles  and 
triangles,  foliated  with  pierced  cuspings;  each 
shaft,  as  proposed,  being  glazed  with  stained 
glass.  On  the  exterior  will  he  pinnacled 
buttresses  to  each  bay,  with  open  pierced  para- 
pets, and  between  the  windows  will  be  shafted 
columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  the 
apex  of  the  roof  will  be  surmounted  by  a wrought- 
iron  foliated  cross.  The  whole  of  the  alterations 


are  designed  by  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Hanley,  who  will  superintend  their  execu- 
tion. The  contracts  for  the  building  of  the 
chancel  and  the  reseating  of  the  church,  the  cost 
of  the  former  being  1,500/.,  and  that  of  the  latter 
1,0451.,  have  been  let  to  Mr.  J.  Steele,  of  Hanley  ; 
the  decoration  of  the  interior,  the  contract  for 
which  is  1551.,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Jos.  Scarratt,  of  Hanley;  and  the  fittings  of 
the  chancel,  with  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk, 
all  of  oak,  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Rattee 
& Kett,  of  Cambridge.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
of  the  alterations  will  be  about  3,0001.,  one  half 
of  which  is  borne  by  the  rector,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  paid  for  by  public  subscription. 

btoice. — The  chancel  of  Stowe  church,  situated 
near  Chartley  Castle,  having  been  restored  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitz-Gerald,  the  lay 
rector,  the  church  baa  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  The  north  wall  has  been  partially  re- 
built, and  the  whole  repaired.  The  flat  plastered 
ceiling  has  been  replacedf  by  an  open  timbered 
roof.  The  principals  have  tie  beams  at  the  wall- 
plate  line,  curved  rafters  springing  from  plain 
stone  corljels,  octagonal  king-posts  and  curved 
struts.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  laid  on 
diagonal  boarding  wrought  on  the  under  side, 
the  whole  of  the  roof  timber  being  stained  and 
varnished.  The  old  fittings  have  been  replaced 
by  oak  stalls,  the  ends  of  which  are  surmounted 
by  carved  poppy-heads.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
placed  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  has 
a moulded  Caen  stone  base,  the  upper  portion 
being  of  oak.  The  windows  have  been  re-leaded 
and  re-glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  excepting  a 
small  semicircular-headed  window  on  the  south 
side,  which  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  con- 
taining a figure  of  John  Ibe  Baptist.  The 
chancel  is  laid  with  red  and  black,  and  the  com- 
munion space  with  encanstic  tiles.  The  small 
stained  glass  window  alluded  to  is  the  gift  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  of  the  firm 
of  Habershon  & Pite,  of  London,  under  whose 
direction  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
C.  Espley,  of  Stafford,  builder,  at  the  cost  of 
about  500L 

Handsworth.  — The  spire  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church  has  been  completed,  together  with  altera- 
tions in  the  interior.  The  tower  and  spire  have 
been  built  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Bourne, 
of  Dudley,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Handsworth  ; aud 
the  total  height  from  the  ground  is  165  ft.  The 
work  has  cost  1,5001.  In  the  interior  an  east 
window  has  been  erected,  by  Messrs.  Hardman, 
at  a cost  of  2701.  This  window  consists  of  five 
lights,  with  tracery.  The  passion  and  death  of 
our  Saviour  are  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion. Other  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
church.  The  panels  of  the  stone  reredos  have 
been  filled  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  separated  by 
pillars  of  red  Devonshire  marble;  and  the 
emblems  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  have 
been  painted  and  gilt  thereon.  The  pulpit  has 
also  been  decorated. 


gooks  gccjifattr. 

Description  and  Defence  of  the  Restorations  of  the 
Exterior  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  a Compara- 
tive Examination  of  the  Restoration  of  other 
Cathedrals,  Parish  Churches,  ^c.  By  J.  C. 
Buckler,  Architect.  London : Eivingtons. 
1866. 

A FEW  years  ago,  when  it  was  asserted  that 
the  exterior  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  being 
improperly  treated  by  those  to  whom  its  restora- 
tion was  confided,  we  printed  in  our  columns  some 
letters  objecting  to  the  proceedings.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  was  denied,  and  it  being 
made  evident  that  the  works  were  under  the 
direction  of  a well  • known  architect  and 
antiquary,  Mr.  Buckler,  who  asserted  posi- 
tively that  the  necessary  repairs  were  being 
dune  with  scrupulous  care,  we  declined  on  a 
more  recent  occasion  to  insert  a reiteration  of 
the  charges.  It  was  assertion  against  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  outsiders  cannot  have 
so  complete  a knowledge  of  the  circumstaoces 
as  the  architect  actually  employed,  and  giving 
constant  attention  to  the  matter.  Members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country  are  en- 
deavouring, and  pretty  successfully,  too,  to  prove 
each  other  ignoramuses,  and  to  show  that  they 
know  nothing  of  what  they  profess  to  tea,ch. 
We  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  aid  in  a similar 
exhibiti'.n  of  architects.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very 
desirable  that  architects,  before  they  interfere 
between  other  architects  and  their  clients,  should 


be  thoroughly  well  informed  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and,  even  then,  move  wich 
the  greatest  consideration. 

Mr.  Buckler,  in  the  octavo  volume  he  has 
published,  of  280  pages,  can  only,  so  far  as 
Lincoln  is  concerned,  do  as  he  had  previously 
done,  namely,  deny  in  the  strongest  terms  tho 
truth  of  the  injurious  assertions  : — 

“ Fidelity,  honesty,  and  precision  [he  sava]  are  enforced 
in  the  execution  of  the  restorations  at  Lincoln.  These, 
within  and  without,  are  unostentatious:  they  seek  not 
applause.  They  are  doing  good  to  the  fabric ; m;. king  it, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  such  as  it  once  was,  and  flttiog  to 
be  acknowledged  by  future  generations  as  an  unalloyed 
moDumeat  of  antiquity.  Its  glories  will  still  be  those  of 
its  founders  : its  exquisite  architecture  will  have  nothing 
to  frown  upon  as  surreptitious  and  intrusive.  The  pride 
of  the  mason  is  to  do  his  duty  in  his  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  employers,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  cathe- 
dral. That  he  is  unlettered  is  not  his  fault:  it  is  his 
praise  that  he  is  conscientious  in  tho  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  his  rightful  calling. 

The  statements  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  his 
written  reports  are  borne  out  and  fully  justified  by  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  by  intelligent  and  candid 
observers  for  years  past.  Tho  success  of  the  system  is. 
too  well  confirmed  to  be  disparaged,  or  faith  in  its  value 
shaken  by  the  feeble  and  indirect  assaults  of  meddling 
querists." 

But  as  this  is  not  sofficient  to  appeaso  his 
displeasure,  he  turns  on  Professor  Scott,  to 
whom  mainly  he  attributes  the  attack  upon 
himself,  and  upbraids  him,  in  unqualified  terms, 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  book  as  a 
destroyer : — 

“Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  is  not  the  right  sort  of  friend  to 
ancient  churches;  their  walls  groan  under  his  prescrip- 
tions and  his  operations ; death  and  destruction  to 
antiquities  follow  bis  footsteps  in  many  more  instanow 
than  can  be  enumerated  on  tho  present  occasion.  Ha  is 
not  unaware  of  this  (act,  and  while  he  is  lecturing  youth 
upon  the  ain  of  iijiiriiig  a ‘ boraossed  ’ stone,  rushing 
from  place  to  place,  writing  up  the  value  of  fifteenth 
century  scraps  of  architecture,  and  telling  the  Timet  of 
his  zeal,  his  prowess,  and  his  power,  he  meditates  havoo 
among  the  churches  in  other  quarters,  as  shall  be  proved 
by  his  sign  manual." 

Tho  removal  of  the  chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge, 
of  Doncaster  church  tower,  the  clerestory  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Stafford,  and  of  other  remains,  is 
thrown  at  him  right  and  left,  with  many 
choice  epithets ; ho  does  not  “ understand  his 
subject ;"  “ his  first  operation  in  restoring  is 
to  sweep  away  everything,”  “crowbars  aud 
pickaxes  are  his  instruments,”  and  “ he  cannot 
endure  that  Lincoln  Minster  should  be  treated 
more  considerately,”  at  least  so  says  Mr.  Buckler. 
With  another  architect  who  published  a con- 
demnatory letter  he  is  shorter,  but  not  less  de- 
cisive. Part  of  the  charge  was  with  reference  to 
the  capitals  of  the  north  entrance  in  the  west  front 
of  the  minster,  and  Mr.  Buckler  thus  writes, — 

“The  sculptures  are  valuable,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
made  ii  point  of  bringing  them  into  nniica  with  great 
ceremony,  terminatingwith  a prophecy  which  has  signally 
fulled.  Of  these  admirable  objects  of  the  sculptor  s 
chisel,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scoit  says,  ‘/he  capituls  are  tvffiuienlly 
found  if  left  to  them  elvet,  but  I tee  plainly  that  /heir  si(6- 
ttance  it  btis/ered  and  toffened  beloio  /he  mrjar.t,  »o  /hut  if 
the  tcraping  procett  it  applied  their  value  tcill  be  utterly 
deiiroyed.'  The  writer's  observations,  more  close  sind 
attentive,  led  him  to  a dilFerent  conclusion  ; und  now  that 
the  sculptures  are  released  from  their  defilements,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  daringly  asserts  that  they  have  been  re-cut  : 
these  are  his  woros— ‘ TAe  cupi/olt  of /hit  door  hone  been 
to  It  large  extent  recut,  and  not  by  tkilful  handr,  to  that 
their  archUectnral  value  it  entirely  detlroyed.’  If  there 
were  a syllable  of  truth  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Street 
ought  to  have  proved  it  by  reference  to  the  signs  of  re- 
worked  capitals,— signs  which  could  not  be  elTaced  from 
any  of  the  members  above  and  below  connected  with 
them.  This,  among  many  other  shameless  assertions,  has 
placed  Mr.  Street  out  of  court,  and  no  further  notice  will 
be  taken  of  his  sweeping  invectives.  He  who  tosses 
ancient  architecture  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
treats  end  Oisfigares  with  architectural  coxcombery  the 
remains  he  Sfjsres,  must  needs  exhibit  his  ecclesiologioal 
veracity  at  Lincoln.” 

The  tone  of  tho  dispute  is  anything  but  agree- 
able. 


Some  Account  of  the  Meddccval  Organ  Case  still 
existing  at  Old  Radnor,  South  Wales.  By 
F.  Heathcote  Sutton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tbed- 
dingworth.  London  : Hatchard  & Co.  1866. 

Organs  of  the  Gothic  period  are  very  rare 
things  ; that  at  Old  Kadnor,  here  illustrated  by 
the  Kev.  F.  H.  Sutton,  can  scarcely  be  called 
one  of  them.  It  belongs  apparently  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  it,  with  openings  that  show  purely 
Gothic  tracery,  may  be  earlier.  Altogether 
it  appears  to  be  the  earliest  known  in 
this  country,  and  Mr.  Sutton  has  done  good 
service  by  making  it  known.  It  is  doubtless 
arranged  after  the  Mediaeval  manner,  and  is 
formed  and  decorated  on  the  right  principle. 
As  Mr.  Sutton  points  out,  there  is  an  excellent 
arrangement  at  the  back  ot  the  instrument, 
which  would  always  be  found  useful  in  cased 
organs.  This  consists  of  large  folding  shutters, 
which  open  so  as  to  allow  the  pipes  to  be  tuned, 
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and  any  needfal  repairs  to  be  done,  -n-itbont  un- 

screwing or  taking  any  part  of  the  case  to  pieces. 
It  18  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  what 
a gi'eat  advantage  such  an  arrangement  must 
be.  Any  one  who  has  seen  an  organ  tuned 
must  have  noticed  what  a troublesome  process 
It  often  13  ; the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
pipes  being  frequently  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  putting  them  properly  in  tune. 

There  is  also  another  arrangement,  in  the 
plan  of  this  organ,  which  might  be  adopted 
where  needful  and  possible  with  great  advan- 
tage. by  which  ample  space  is  secured  for  the 
bell^ows  (a  very  important  point  in  organ  build- 
mg;.  _ For  this  purpose  the  lower  part  of  the 
case  18  made  to  project  into  the  aisle,  at  the 
back  of  the  organ,  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  This  allows  of  any 
room  that  may  be  required  for  the  lungs  of  the 
instrument,  without  in  any  way  spoiling  its 
appearance  m the  chancel  of  the  church.  It  is 
a mere  wreck  at  present,  without  its  pipes  and 
machinery. 

As  an  Appendix,  Mr.  Sutton  gives  some  sog- 
gestiona,  and  fifteen  etchings  illustrative  of  the 
construction  of  Gothic  organs.  We  recommend 
the  book  to  the  consideration  of  architects  and 
organ  builders. 

TARIOEUJI. 

Builder  is  to  be  continued,  and 
the  No.  for  July  has  been  issued. The  (Cal- 

cutta) i.ngincer’s  Journal  for  May  last  contains 
two  long  articles  reprinted  from  our  pages  with- 
out  the  slightest  acknowledgment  in  either  case. 
We  make  no  objection  to  the  reproduction  of  our 
articles,— quite  the  reverse,— we  never  have  ob- 
jected to  our  contemporaries  all  over  the  world 
taking  “ for  nothing”  articles  that  cost  us  much 
money all  wo  ask  for,  and  indeed  must  insist 
on,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  source. 


Scottish  Vandalism.  — Excursionists  from 
Glasgow  to  Burns’s  monument  at  Ayr  have  ear- 
ned away  the  back  of  one  of  the  monument  chairs 
on  which  are  a series  of  paintings  illustrative  of 
the  poets  works,  by  Stevens.  On  Monday 
week,  after  a large  party  had  left  the  grounds, 
it  was  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
enter  the  glass  case  containing  the  few  relics  of 


S^isctllaiua. 

The  Mont  Cents  Kailway. — The  shareholders 
ot  the  limited  company  for  carrying  this  line 
over  the  Mont  Cems  Pass  have  held  their  first 
general  meeting.  From  the  report  of  the 

• directors  it  appears  that  the  works  are  in  active 
progress,  and  will  probably  be  completed  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1867.  There  are  nearly  2,000  men 

; at  work  on  the  line. 

Buksting  of  a Water-conduit  at  Stoke 
Newington.— On  Wednesday,  the  main  conduit 
■ Company’s 

Water  Works,  Green  Lanes.  Stoke  Newington  to 
their  reservoir  at  Pentonville-hill,  burst  close'  to 

• the  engine-house  at  the  former  place.  At  a die- 

' . r yards  from  the  works,  the  main 

. IS  laid  in  the  garden  fronting  the  residence  of  the 
: manager  of  the  company,  and  it  is  here  where  it 

I IS  embedded  but  a few  feet  in  the  earth  that  the 
r accident  ©ccurred.  The  water  flooded  several 
i houses  and  gardens,  broke  down  a wall  and 
i stripped  the  road  of  gravel  for  at  least  an  eighth 
t ol  a mile.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  main 
s sewer,  and  this  materially  checked  the  force  of 
t the  current  till  the  water  was  turned  off.  It  is 
s stated  that  a defect  in  the  metal  was  the  cause 
0 of  the  accident.  A new  length  of  main  was  soon 

II  inserted,  so  that  no  public  inconvenience  mi^'ht 
Jwatm  ^ ^rom  any  temporaiy  short  supply'’ of 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works.— A number  of  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  the  vestries  of  Mile  Eud  and  adjoinin-^ 
parishes  have  presented  to  Mr.  Newton  an 
epergne  in  silver,  a complete  dinner  service  of 
plate,  and  a purse  containing  500  guineas.  The 
centre  piece  of  plate  bore  upon  it  the  inscrip- 
Ti"®  testimonial  was  presented  to 
William  Newton,  Esq.,  by  a large  circle  of 
friends  as-a  sterling  proof  of  their  appreciation 
oi  his  three  years’  consecutive  service  as  church- 
warden of  Stepney,  and  their  gratitude  for  im- 
provements  in  the  east  of  London,  which  as 
representative  of  Mile-end  Old  Town  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  be,  by  bis  ability 
energy  and  perseverance,  effectually  promoted!’’ 
Sir  J.  Ihwaites,  who  represented  the  Board  at 
the  presentation  dinner,  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  local  improvements  which  Mr.  Newton  had 
aided  m carrying  into  effect,  particularising  the 
new-  street  from  Whitechapel  to  the  Commercial- 
road. 


Openixo  of  a New  Theatbe  m Stockton.— 
Ihe  Stockton  new  theatre  has  been  opened.  The 
building,  which  is  of  oblong  shape,  stands  in 
larm-lane,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  and  is 

1 wL?  to  frootio 

llu  ft. ; breadth,  76  ft. ; and  care  has  been  taken 
to  have  the  edifice  easy  of  egress  in  case  of  fire 
or  other  oaeualty.  No  definite  stylo  of  arohitec- 
ture  has  boon  adopted.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  freestone  dressings.  There  will 
be  sitting  room  for  1,700  persons.  The  fronts  of 
the  boxes  and  the  gallery  are  ornamented  in 
carf^zerre,  variously  coloured.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  eight  panels  in  cartonpierre,  and 
coloured  in  peach  blossom  and  straw.  The  sun- 
light  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  glass  pendants, 
nas  ii7  jets.  The  proscenium  arch  from  the 
floor  to  the  stage  is  24  ft.  The  stage  is  50  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  38  feet  in  depth.  The  edifice  is 
expected  to  cost  between  5,000k  and  6,000k,  and 
13  built  by  a company  on  the  limited  liability 
principle,  m shares  of  10k  each.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  J.  Potts  & Sons,  of  Sunderland  • 
contractor  for  the  building,  Mr.  T.  Bowdon,  of 
btockton;  the  decorations  were  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Son,  of  London  j the  stage  and  its 
appliances,  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  London  ; decora- 
tive painting,  Mr.  G.  P.  Allan,  Stockton:  stage 
ps-fittings,  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Co. : sunlight 
by  Messrs.  Scrodes  & Co.,  London;  the  whole 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Olepban,  of  Stockton,  architect. 


Accident  wirn  a Eace  Stand  at  Wodyeb. 
B HAMPTON— WhilD  the  chief  stakes  were  beiuc  ruu 
iefor  at  the  Wolrerhanipton  races,  a temporary 
B Btaud,  near  the  jail,  gave  way,  with  500  persons 
Btfitandmg  on  it,  seriouBly  maiming  several  of  them. 
Band  more  or  less  injuring  others.  The  two 
Sigalleries  that  fell  were  made  to  acuommodate 
llabont  COO  persons.  They  were  formed  of  five 
iibearers,  15  ft.  long  and  3 in.  in  thickness,  by 
) J in.  m width,  fastened  at  a high  elevation  to 
iiuprights  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  resting 
on  barrels  at  the  lower  end.  Across 
ithese  seven  rows  of  seats  were  placed.  Between 
tthe  higher  and  lower  elevation  the  beams  had 
lone  support,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  given 
tiWay  m the  centre.  The  beams  were  fastened  to 
»ne  uprights  with  naOs  and  by  ropes.  In  con- 
BiSeqnencB  of  there  being  no  centre  support  a 
opolice-offlcer  declared  to  the  chief  proprietor 
iwhile  It  was  being  pat  up  that  it  was  not  safe  wiih- 
«But  such  supports,  upon  which  it  was  promised 
lihat  supports  would  bo  added.  The  occurrence 
iBMwa  the  necessity  of  supervision  in  the  erec- 
otien  of  such  stands,  as  we  have  before  often 
o'lrgea. 


Te.ades  Movement.— The  great  strike  in 
TO  continues.  In  addition  to 

Iw, 000  men  out  of  employment  on  the  Tees  and 
throughout  Durham  and  Northumberland,  by  a 
strike  m the  manufactured  iron  trade,  2 000  or 
3,000  more  have  just  turned  out,  in  connexion 
with  smelting  or  blasting,  against  the  proposed 

reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages. 

There  has  been  a collision  between  French  and 
Lnglish  navvies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowden 
near  the  Edenbridge  Station,  East  Sussex.  It 
appears  that  the  French  engineers  employed  bv 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Waring,  Brothers  have 
engaged  some  500  French  navvies,  to  compete 
with  the  English  navvies  (about  the  same 
number),  who  were  earning  6s.  per  day,  the 
hrenchmen  engaging  to  work  for  4s.  per  day 
and  some  even  as  low  as  23.  4d.  This  led  to  the  I 
Lnghshmen  attacking  a farmhouse  in  which  the 
hrenchwere  lodged,  and  turning  them,  and  their  ' 
wires  and  children,  out  of  the  bouse  in  their 
bedclothes.  One  poor  woman,  who  had  been 
confined  about  a fortnight  previously,  pleaded 
hard  that  she  should  remain  in  the  house,  but 
they  tui-ned  her  out  with  the  rest.  The  French- 
men fled  to  the  Edenbridge  Station,  where  they 
were  protected  by  the  police,  and  where  they 
will  remain  until  orders  are  received  from  the 
Home  Secretary  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
One  English  navvy  was  taken  up  at  the  Petty 
Sessions,  Tonbridge,  charged  with  unlawfully 
assaulting  and  beating  a French  navvy,  name 
unknown,  who  did  not  appear  to  prosecute 
Jrrisoner  was  remanded. 


Restoration  or  an  Ancient  Abbey. — The 
ceremony  of  reconsecrating  the  ancient  abbey  of 
St.  Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  has  just 
taken  place,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number 
of  high  ecclesiastics. 

A Panoramic  Photograph.— A mode  of  get- 
ting a correct  representation  of  an  actual  battle, 
mnd.scape,  &c.,  in  a panoramic  form,  has  been 
suggested  in  Paris.  The  main  feature  of  the 
arrangement  is  a revolving  cylinder,  with  a ver- 
tical slit  in  it,  through  which  the  images  enter, 
and  are  thrown  on  a photographic  medium 
properly  sensitised. 

Tme  Heading  Ebainaoe.  — The  local  Board 
ot  Health  have  appointed  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  W.  n.  Woodmau,  to  act  L their 
surveyor  m preparing  a soheme  of  sewerage 
lor  the  district,  to  bo  submitted  to  some  eminent 
engineer.  The  surveyor  is  also  to  see  whether 
a supply  of  pure  water  could  not  be  combined 
with  the  drainage  system. 

Bronze  Coin  fob  Itaet.— The  government  of 
Italy  havojnst  given  Messrs.  Ealpli  and  Heaton  & 
Sons,  of  the  Mint,  Birmingham,  orders  to  proceed 
With  a further  supply  of  bronze  coin  for  that 
country.  Part  is  to  be  coined  at  Birmingham, 
^d  the  remainder  at  the  mint  of  Milan  and 
haples.  This  additional  quantity  of  about  1,200 
tons  13  to  be  delivered  as  quickly  as  possible.’ 

Astley’s  Theatre. — Mr.  Ryder,  one  of  our 
be.3t  actors,  seems  to  have  a special  aptitude  for 
producing  young  actresses.  Miss  Sophie  Young, 
under  whose  management  Astley’s  is  now  open 
tor  a short  season,  is  evidently  one  of  these,  and 
plays  a long  and  arduous  part  in  a new  version 
, of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  with  much  intelli- 
' genco  and  grace.  The  piece  is  altogether  very 
well  acted,  and  Mr.  Brew  has  painted  for  it  some 
enective  scenery. 

Drinking  Fountains  FOR  the  Poor. The 

, committee  of  the  association  for  providing  free 
drinking.fountains  have  within  the  last  ten  days 
set  up  seven  new  fountains  in  the  metropolis  • of 
these  five  are  in  Mile-end,  one  in  CleikenweU 
and  one  in  Brompton.  They  have  also  made  a 
! proposal  to  the  parochial  authorities  to  erect  a 
j fountain  in  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  in  lieu 
j of  the  pump  which  now  exists  there,  and  the 
I water  of  which  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
. drinking  purposes. 

I Utilization  of  the  Cheltenham  Sewage.— 

I In  reply  to  an  advertisement  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Comraissioners,  Mr.  Latham,  C.E.,  of  Croydon 
has  offered  to  take  the  town  sewage,  and  to  re’ 
heve  the  commissioners  of  all  responsibility 
respecting  it,  provided  he  can  find  land  on 
suitable  terms,  and  that  the  Board  in  considera- 
tion of  a payment  of  300k  a year  for  the  sewage 
should  exercise  their  powers  to  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  carry  the  pipes  to  any  given  point  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter ; and  that  the  con- 
tractor  should  have  the  power  of  abandoning  the 
eootract  at  the  end  of  seven,  fourteen,  twenty- 
years.  To  negotiate  with 
Mr.  Latham,  a select  committee  was  appointed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Norfolk  Seat  — 
Sandringham  Douse  is  at  length  to  be  made 
more  worthy  and  more  compatible  with  the  wants 
of  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; the 
erection  of  the  first  wing  of  the  new  building 
with  which  the  present  house  will  be  incorporated’ 
having  been  commenced  by  the  Messrs.  Goggs! 

An  altar  tomb,  in  white  marble,  has  been 
placed  in  the  churchyard  in  the  paik  by  order  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
memory  of  the  late  rector.  The  inscription  is  iu 

letters  of  solid  lead,  and  is  as  follows  : “M.  S. 

George  Bfowne  Moxon,  39  years  rector  of  Sand^ 
ringham  and  Babingley ; died,  Jan.  28,  1866  in 
the  72nd  year  of  bis  ago.— Albertos  Edouard’us 
P.  In  memoriam  possuit.”  ’ 

The  New  Waterworks  for  Malton The 

ceremony  of  turning  the  first  sod  of  the  reservoir 
on  Castle  Howard  road,  which  is  to  hold  the 


„ JH  to  noiu  tni 

future  supply  of  water  for  Malton  and  Norton 
has  been  performed  by  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  the 
borough  bailiff  of  Malton.  Mr.  Easton,  C.E.,  of 
London,  has  prepared  a scheme  by  which  Malton 
and  Lorton  are  to  be  supplied  by  pumping  the 
water  from  the  Lady  Spring,  near  Malton.  The 
works  have  been  let  as  follows  : — Reservoir  and 
mains,  Messrs.  Naylor  & Company,  Cleokheaton* 
well  and  buildings,  Mr.  Baron,  Norton ; engines,’ 
Messrs.  Carret  & Co.,  Leeds ; rails,  pipes,  &c.’ 
Messrs.  Hopkin,  Gilkes,  & Co.,  Middlesbrough,’ 
&c.  The  contracts  amount  to  4,000k,  a consider- 
able amount  within  the  estimated  cost. 
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SovTH  Kensington  Museum.  — The  visitors 
dnring  the  week  ending  11th  August  were  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  ll,5ol^  m 
number;  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition, 
by  payment,  6,259 ; schools  at  Is.  per  30,  1,199. 

Reclamation  of  Land  and  the  Scour  of 
Eivebs. — A correspondent  says  ; I understand  a 
company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  the  great  area  of  mud,  many  thou- 
sand acres  in  extent,  which  lies  within  the  limits 
of  Foaty  Bay,  Cork  harbour.  Is  a waste  of  slob 
beneficial  to  the  scour  of  a river  ? If  so,  would 
the  benefit  to  the  scour  be  so  great  as  to  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  reclamation  of  the  waste? 

The  New  Law  Courts.— An  Act  of  Parliament 
has  just  been  issued,  to  amend  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  intended  Courts  of  Justice.  The  object 
of  the  statute  (desirability  of  which  we  had 
mentioned)  is  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
apply  the  public  money  to  the  purchase  of  land 
adjacent  to  lands  described,  for  the  widening  of 
Carey-street,  for  improving  the  access  of  light 
and  air  to  the  intended  building  for  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  other  purposes. 

The  “ Prix  Mathilde”  fob  Architecture. 
Princess  Mathilde  has  just  established  a prize  for 
the  Central  School  of  Architecture,  in  which 
she  takes  interest.  It  is  to  be  called  the  “ Prix 
Mathilde,”  and  was  announced  in  the  following 
letter : — 

“■WishiDg  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  young  men 
who  form  a part  of  the  establishment  under  your  direc- 
tion, I hare  resolved  to  found  an  annual  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  pupil  of  the  school  who  shall  have  gamed  the  most 
credit  in  the  different  examinations  dnring  the  whole 
period  of  his  atudiea.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  on  the 
judgment  of  your  council  of  direction,  and  is  to  consist 
of  a gold  medal.  I am  happy  in  thus  associating  myself 
with  the  persons  who,  hy  their  initiative,  conlributed 
to  found  m Franco  a school  so  useful  to  the  progress  of 
art.” 

Cholera  Hospitals.  — A report  of  the 
Council  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  on 
cholera  hospitals  has  been  printed,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  society.  From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  council  have  consulted  many 
eminent  physicians  and  others  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera  hospitals ; and  from  the  replies 
received  the  council  conclude  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  admit  cholera  patients  into  the 
ordinary  wards  of  general  hospitals  or  infirmaries ; 
but  that  they  can  be  safely  admitted  into  special 
wards,  due  precautions  being  taken;  and  that 
special  hospitals  ought  to  be  also  provided,  as 
well  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  unattacked 
inmates  of  unwholesome  dwellings  and  localities 
where  the  disease  has  appeared. 

Hyaline  Bricks.— Sir,— The  refuse  of  dust- 
yards  could  with  facility  be  converted  into 
durable  bricks,  by  utilizing  broken  bricks,  tiles, 
pottery,  clinkers,  flints,  chalk,  stone  chips, 
coke,  &o.  A portion  thrown  into  an  iron  mould 
(usual  size),  then  dipped  into  a caldron  of 
molten  glass  (broken  bottles,  &c.),  it  would 
interseminate  and  combine,  thus  forming  a 
valuable  brick  out  of  rubbish.  They  would  be 
ready  for  use  in  a few  moments.  The  abundance 
of  “stuff”  in  every  town  where  bricks  are 
required,  removes  the  expense  of  carriage.  No 
drying,  stacking,  burning,  or  waiting  for  the 
weather.— R.  T.  ***  These  would  be  expensive 
products,  nevertheless.  A proposition  for  making 
bricks  of  slag  from  iron  furnaces  has  been  often 
mooted  in  our  pages. 

The  New  National  Gallery  Act.— On  Satur- 
day the  new  Act  to  “ enlarge  and  improve  ” the 
National  Gallery  was  printed.  A site  has  been 
acquired  in  St.  Martin’s-place,  and  part  of  the 
workhouse  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tbe-Fields.  The 
property  in  St.  Martin’s-place,  including  the 
Provident  Institution,  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  same  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  amonnt  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  CommissionerB  of  Public  Works  are  to  carry 
out  the  Act,  and  a plan  of  the  lands  to  be  taken 
is  to  be  opened  at  their  office  to  inspection  on 
the  payment  of  one  shilling.  A sum  of  67,C00h 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  workhouse,  and 
one-third  of  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  within 
one  month  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the 
guardians  are  to  have  the  use  of  the  place  until 
October,  1868.  The  compulsory  purchases  are 
to  be  made  within  five  years,  and  should,  in  the 
execntion  of  the  works,  any  human  remains  be 
discovered  or  tombstones,  they  are  to  be  decently 
removed  nnder  the  directions  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  After  the  payment  of  one-third  of 
the  purchase-money  for  the  workhouse  the  same 
is  to  vest  in  the  Crown. 


Louth. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
town-hall  has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor  with  some 
ceremonial,  wound  up  by  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  Aldermen  and  Council- 
men,  and  shared  in  by  the  public  at  so  much 
a-head. 

The  Locomotive  Manufacture  at  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. — It  is  estimated  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives in  Newcastle  nearly  3,000  of  them  have 
been  made  in  that  district,  and  of  these  upwards 
of  1,000  have  been  exported.  Taking  the  average 
cost  at  2,000Z.  each,  it  would  result  that  the 
value  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  to  Newcastle 
alone  has  been  not  less  than  6,000,0001. 

Value  of  Property  at  the  West-end. — The 
mansion,  No.  15,  Portman-square,  with  the  wing 
building,  forming  part  of  the  bouse,  and  the 
building  in  the  rear,  with  spacious  stabling,  the 
gates  opening  into  Portman-mews  North,  the 
residence  and  property  of  the  late  Lord  Rivers, 
held  of  the  Portman  estate  for  a term  of  which 
only  eighteen  years  will  be  unexpired  at  Michael- 
mas  next  — at  ground  rents  amounting  to 
591.  ISs.  6d.  per  annum — was  sold,  by  Messrs. 
Foster,  of  Pall-mall,  for  the  sum  of  10,8001.,  the 
fixtures  to  be  taken  by  valuation.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds  was  the  purchaser. 

The  Scheme  for  the  Drainage  of  the  Don 
Valley.  — A conference  has  taken  place  at 
Masborough,  of  representatives  of  the  municipal 
bodies  of  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  and_  Doncaster, 
on  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Don  valley.  The  report  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Bazalgette  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
from  Doncaster  one  or  two  objections  were 
stated.  It  was  considered  by  the  deputation 
from  that  town,  that  the  proposed  sewer  oaght 
not  to  be  an  open  but  a covered  one_  below 
Doncaster,  as  they  feared  that  the  effluvia  from 
the  sewage  would  create  a nuisance  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  injure  the  property  of  the  corpo- 
ration, through  which  it  will  pass  for  some  dis- 
tance. A second  proposition  was  that  Sheffield 
should  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  cost.  A sug- 
gestion  was  thrown  out  that  if  Barnsley  con- 
tinued to  send  its  sewage  into  the  Don,  that 
river  would  be  to  a considerable  extent  still  foul ; 
and  great  importance  was  attached  to  securing 
the  co-operation  of  that  town.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  Chesterfield,  but  it  was  remarked 
that  the  sewage  of  that  town  mighty  bo  very 
properly  utilised  “ at  home.”  It  was  finally  re- 
solved, “ That  this  meeting  entertains  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  scheme  of  drainage  as 
laid  down  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Bazalgette,  and  expresses  a hope  that  all  parties 
interested  maybe  wilUng  to  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  scheme.” 


The  New  Railway  Bridge  at  Battersea.— 

The  great  railway  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Battersea  has  been  officially  tested  by  Captain 
Tyler,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
ready  to  be  opened  for  public  traffic. 

Sugar  from  Coal. — ^We  have  heard  of  sagar 
from  saw-dust  before,  but  now  it  is  said  that  a 
chemist  has  extracted  from  coal  a substance 
chemically  undistinguishable  from  sugar.  He 
has  named  it  “ phenoze.” 


tenders 

For  two  villa  residenccB  proposed  to  be  erected  for  Mr. 
Doable,  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey.  Mr.  C.  Foster,  archi- 

'"waters  ^1.200  0 0 

Batcbeior’:..;::; « » 

Croucb If  0 0 

Starkie  ®07  0 0 

Newberr^’ 900  0 0 

wilks^ ::::::::  999  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Free  Metbodist 
Church,  Charlotte-Btreet,  Islington.  Mr.  b.  L.  Jiogers, 
architect : — 

Williams  & Son 
Dove,  Brothers 

Carter*  Sons  --  - - 

Sargeant •—  9^®  0 0 

For  building  vicarage-house,  Llanbadam  Fawr,  Car- 
diganshire Mr.  Withers,  architect  ^ ^ 

l’708  10  4 
1,696  0 6 
1,652  10  0 
1,618  2 6 
1,489 


..£1,017 


T.  Davies  .... 

James 

Edwards 

Williams 

Lumley  

Chester  

C.  J.  Davies  . 


l'485  10  7 


For  building  vicarngc-house,  Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin» 
Cardiganshire.  Mr.  Withers,  architect:-- 

nUp.-pp  4,1,649  0 0 

o 

?one. i,»a»  « ° 

For  building  vicarage-house,  NantcwuUe,  Cardigan- 
shire. Mr.  Withers,  architect-.—  „ 

S. “ <> 

IS » « 


New’  Buildings  at  Soith  Kensington.  — A 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  new  buildings  at  South 
Kensington  has  been  issued.  lo  a letter  dated 
5th  of  December  last,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Privy  Council  submits  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  plans  and  estimates  of  buildings, 
to  cost  altogether,  including  those  erected  since 
ISCO  -181  0271.  This  sum  will  include  all  ex- 
terior sculptures  and  decorations,  but  not  pic- 
tures and  mosaics.  He  points  ont  that  the 
museum,  if  completed  according  to  the  present 
plan,  will  probably  be  the  cheapest  building  of 
architectural  pretensions  ever  erected  in  this 
country.  It  will  cost  only  about  9d.  per  cubic 
foot  • the  British  Museum  having  coat  Is.  6d., 
the  Royal  Exchange  lid.,  and  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament  between  2s.  and  3s.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  sums  which  have  been  voted  since 
1860  for  the  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
already  amount  to  99,0001.,  leaving  a balance  of 
382,0701.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  10  per 
cent,  for  contingencies,  say  38,0001.,  making  a 
total  estimate  of  420.0701.  for  completing  the 
works  as  proposed.  A modified  plan,  however, 
had  been  proposed,  which  would  provide  for  the 
probable  wants  of  the  Department  for  a consider- 
able time,  omitting  certain  portions  which  are 
among  the  most  decorated,  and  therefore  the 
most  costly  parts  of  the  building.  The  portions 
in  this  modified  plan  which  it  was  proposed 
should  be  proceeded  with  were  estimated  to  cost 
220,0001.  On  the  20th  the  Treasury  intimated 
their  approval  of  the  scheme,  but  requesting 
further  modifications,  and  ultimately  by  a letter, 
dated  2-itb  May,  gave  their  formal  sanction  to  a 
proposal  to  expend  195,0001.  during  the  ensuing 
six  years. 


For  addition  of  bell-turret  to  Blakedown  CburcL.  Mr. 
Smalman  Smith,  architect 

Haffner  0 t) 

Binnian  (accepted) I®®  9 9 

For  the  Junior  Carlton  Club-house,  Pall-malL  Mr. 
David  Brandon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Scbofield  and  Messrs.  Gardiner  * Bell 

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co S 2 

I’ Anson,  Brothers « n 

Trollope  * Sons « n 

Lucas,  Brothers 36,545  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  throe  houses,  Kent-street,  Borough, 
for  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clark.  Mr.  E.  •- 

West  (accepted)  £*>46  u 


For  the  erection  of  a music-hall  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Neckinger-road,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
Stewart,  architect:— 

West  (accepted)  4594  0 0 

For  house  and  shop  in  Kingaland-road.  Mr.  G.  Nice, 
architect.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  Ladds 

Browne  & Robinson  „ 2 

Piper*  Wheeler l.;06  0 0 

Simms  & Marten 9 9 

Couder  « 0 


For  alterations  at  103,  Weatminster-bridge-road,  for 
Mr  Beacbam.  Mr.  R.  Parris,  architect 

Bottomly  ““  0 0 

George  451  0 U 

West  (accepted) 412  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  seven  cottages,  Jamaica  Level, 
Rotherliithe,  and  alterations  of  others,  for  Mr.  J.Uor- 
nick.  Mr.  D.  Gylby,  architect:— 

Cottages. 

Gillett  & W'isbey  ...£1,045  0 0 
riarke  ..  970  0 0 

910  0 0 ...  73  7 0 

West  ('accepted) 896  o 0 ...  69  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Seven-oaks- 
road,  Tonbridge,  for  Mr.  George  Lachlan.  Messrs. 
Wimble  & Taylor,  architects : — 

House. 

ChalklinASon  £2,147  0 0 

KUlby  2,050  0 0 

Hart  2,029  0 0 

Simms*  Marten  ...  1,962  0 0 

Punnett  * Son  1,990  0 0 

Grinstead 1,931  9 3 

Anscomb  


Alterations. 
...£106  0 0 
...  70  0 0 


Stables,  *c. 
...£320  0 0 
...  345  0 0 
...  350  0 0 
...  329  0 0 
...  289  0 0 
...  332  18  0 
...  327  0 0 


For  house  at  Dolwich  Wood  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Find- 
Uv  Mr.  H.  Blackwell,  architect : — 

Timewell  (accepted)  £1,173  0 0 


For  the  erection  of 
ley,  Kent,  for  Mr. 

I ' Eoffey  (accepted)  £1,733 


pair  of  TiUa  residences  at  Brom- 
Wilks.  Mr.  W.  Barret,  archi- 
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Hastings  Congress  of  British  Archceological 
A ssociation 

N Monday  last,  the  Mayor  of 
Hastings  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Borough  received 
the  members  of  the  British 
Archreological  Association  in 
the  Town-hall,  if  such  a hole 
as  it  is  deserve  the  name, 
and  the  Mayor,  in  a few 
hearty  words,  welcomed  them 
to  the  town,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  the  eighth  centenary  of 
the  groat  battle  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood  which  changed  the 
ruling  power  in  England. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester,  as 
president  of  the  congress, 
then  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  had  no  intention,  he 
said,  to  occupy  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Association, 
which  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  listening  to  the 
interesting  information  to  be 
given  by  gentlemen  learned 
in  arohceology  who  were  to 
favour  them  with  papers.  It 
would  have  been  a pleasure  to  him,  not  only  as 
president  of  the  Association,  but  as  owner  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hastings,  to  have  entertained 
ohe  congress  there  j but  unfortunately  it  was  not 
in  a condition  fitted  for  dispensing  hospitality  j 
there  was  not  even  a kitchen  left.  He  did  not 
profess  to  be  a working  bee  in  the  archmological 
hive,  but  he  had  always  taken  a great  interest 
in  it,  and  valued  much  the  honey  which  the 
working  bees  (for  whom  he  entertained  a great 
respect)  brought  home.  Every  one  who  studied 
tiistory  must  value  such  labours,  for  they  gave 
as  insight  into  the  inner  life  and  character  of 
3ur  ancestors  5 and  this  was  the  real  object  of 
aistory,  for  it  improved  our  knowledge  of  human 
aature.  His  lordship  alluded  to  some  prominent 
points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially 
X)  the  battle-field  of  eight  centuries  since,  and 
said  that  the  Dowager  Lady  Webster  had  a large 
X)lIection  of  interesting  relics  of  the  field,  which 
she  would  be  happy  to  allow  any  of  the  members 
:o  see. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  proposing,  as  a vice-president 
3f  the  Association,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Chichester,  referred  to  the  series  of  works  to  be 
Pound  in  Sussex  from  the  camps  of  the  Britons 
:o  the  marvellous  watering-places  of  the  present 
lay ; eulogised  the  Sussex  Archmological  Society; 
ind  said  he  looked  to  see  some  county  histories 
more  worthy  of  the  name  than  many  of  those 
:hat  existed,  grow  out  of  the  labours  of  the 
rarious  cognate  societies. 

Mr.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  having  seconded 
i.he  motion,  it  was  carried  with  acclamation.  So, 
too,  was  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  Goldsmid  5 and  this  being  done,  the 
members  went  round  the  town  to  view  its  anti- 
quities. Hastings,  though  an  ancient  place  (the 
terminating  Ing  marks  it  as  a Saxon  settlement), 
has  few  remains,  besides  the  Castle,  that  possess 
much  interest.  Somo  few  of  the  old  houses, 
half-timbered,  with  brick  chimney  stacks,  are 
picturesque.  On  the  front  of  one  is  a date  oddly 
expressed,  which  may  mean  1610,  and  has  the 
Pelham  buckle  above  and  between  two  I’s  or  two 


I’s.  The  tower  of  St.  Clement’s  Church  retains 
two  balls  left  in  it  by  the  combined  French  and 
Dutch  fleet  in  1720.  All  Saints’,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  is  capitally  placed,  and  forms  a 
considerable  ornament  to  the  outskirt  of  the 
town.  It  is  in  a miserable  state  of  dilapidation 
and  disfigurement,  and  ought  to  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  If  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs 
be  too  poor  to  set  this  building  properly  in  order, 
the  other  parishes  should  aid  it.  The  whole 
town  is  interested  in  keeping  up  its  antiquities. 
This  and  a decent  town-hall  should  be  amongst 
the  first  works  of  the  boroogh.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gant 
gave  a few  particulars  of  the  Church;  and  Dr. 
Greenhill  spoke  of  the  parish  registers.  These 
date  from  1527,  if  we  remember  the  figures 
rightly, — at  any  rate,  from  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  scoundrel  Titus  Oates 
was  christened  here.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  born  had  been  previously  looked  at. 
Infamy  and  fame  get  jumbled  up  by  time. 

The  East  Cliff  was  visited,  together  with  the 
embankment,  that  has  been  thought,  erro- 
neously we  should  say,  to  mark  the  place  of 
William’s  camp  before  his  army  left  for  Battle, 
— which  word,  by  the  way,  may  be  read  with 
two  meanings.  On  this  hill,  and  near  the 
sea,  is  a plot  of  ground  which  belongs  to  All 
Saints’  Church;  and  to  the  west  of  this  place, 
on  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  the  hill, 
Mr.  Boss,  some  years  since,  made  excavations 
which  resulted  in  his  unearthing  the  remains  of 
a wall  and  tower,  and  a number  of  human 
skeletons,  at  two  different  elevations,  those  at 
the  lower  lying  on  charcoal,  and  with  each 
skull  resting  on  an  oyster-shell.  Large  nails 
were  also  found  with  them.  After  looking  at 
the  “ Mercers’  Bank,”  and  the  “ Lady’s  Par- 
lour,” the  band  *of  inquirers  reached  the  Castle, 
and  were  received  by  Lord  Chichester.  Mr. 
Gant  gave  a few  particulars,  and  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  remains  were  Roman. 
This,  however,  was  properly  demurred  to  by  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  and  others.  There  was 
a ” castle”  there  before  William  came,  but  this 
might  have  been  only  earthworks.  Mr.  Godwin 
added,  that  he  had  examined  the  whole  of  the 
walls  pretty  carefully,  and  had  not  found  the 
slightest  evidence  of  Roman  work.  He  had 
seen  one  or  two  masons’  marks  on  the  earliest 
parts  some  time  ago,  and  these  were  Norman. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Levien,  M.A.,  also 
took  part  in  the  conversation.  Tho  remains  of 
the  chapel  excited,  as  usual,  much  discussion. 
The  chancel  arch  was  built  up  some  years  ago, 
exceedingly  well  as  a matter  of  masonry,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Kay,  architect, 
out  of  remains  found  on  the  spot.  The  piers,  in 
situ,  would  seem  to  be  Transition  Norman  ; the 
arch  above  of  somewhat  later  date. 

At  the  dinner  afterwards  Lord  Chichester 
presided,  and  one  or  two  speeches  were  made. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Robertson,  M.P.,  presiding, 

Mr.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  read  a paper 
on  “The  Bayenx  Tapestry,”  which  was  illus- 
trated by  a full-sized  drawing  of  the  tapestry, 
and  afforded  extreme  gratification.  We  shall 
print  it  in  full  in  our  next  number.  A discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  chairman,  the  Mayor  of 
Hastings,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others 
took  part. 

The  party  were  well  received  on  Tuesday  by 
the  Mayor  at  Rye  and  the  Mayor  at  Winchelaea. 
Mr.  Slade  Butler,  F.S.  A.,  at  the  former  place,  and 
Captain  Curteis  Stileman  at  the  latter,  acted  as 
ciceroni,  and  showed  all  the  antiquities.  Some 
discussions  occurred  at  the  Church  in  Winchel- 
sea,  as  a record  gives  1460  as  the  date  of  the 
north  aisle,  while  the  windows  are  late  Geome- 
tric Decorated,  and  the  same  as  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  tombs,  the  canopies  of  which  it  was 
pointed  out  were  like  those  at  Aldworth,  in 
Berks,  were,  of  course,  much  admired.  The 
Mayor  of  Winchclsea  gave  refreshment,  as  did 
also  Captain  Stileman,  at  his  charming  resi- 


dence the  “ Friary.”  Some  notes  of  both  these 
most  interesting  towns.  Rye  and  Winchelaea, 
will  be  found  in  earlier  volumes  of  our  journal. 

Papers  were  read  at  night,  after  returning  to 
Hastings,  Sir  S.  Scott  in  tho  chair,  and  to  which 
we  may  return. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  Mayfield  Palace, 
where  Mr.  Roberts  was  guide ; and  we  shall  best 
use  the  apace  at  our  disposal  by  giving  the  pith 
of  his  discourse. 

Mayfield. 

The  publications  of  the  Sussex  Archmological 
Society  which  contain  not  merely  a document- 
ary history,  as  far  as  at  present  has  been  ascer- 
tained,  of  this  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  but,  scattered  throughout  the  many 
excellent  volumes  of  the  “ Collections,”  many 
collateral  notices  of  the  place  and  persons,  leave 
little  to  bo  done  in  that  direction;  but  there  are 
still  some  points  not  cleared  up  which  I hope, 
by  further  search  amongst  other  records,  to 
ascertain. 

There  are  besides  no  complete  drawings  nor 
any  detailed  notices  of  the  remains  except  in- 
cidental to  other  subjects,  and  the  Sussex  Society 
has  not  yet  made  a visit  to  the  spot.  Under 
these  circumstances  I have  undertaken  an  in- 
vestigation, and  trust  that,  although  I may  ad- 
vance  little  that  is  new  as  regards  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  dwellings,  and  one  so  well 
known,  yon  will  be  gratified  with  an  inspection 
made  under  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
persons  have  enjoyed  previously,  and  with  accu- 
rate plans  before  you. 

It  may  bo  stated  generally  that  all  residences, 
whether  purely  castles  or  purely  domestic,  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  character  daring  all 
the  period  known  as  Medimval ; indeed,  the 
earlier  domestic  buildings  were  necessarily 
defensible.  In  this  palace,  however,  there  is  an 
absence  of  every  appearance  of  defence,  except 
in  the  strong,  though  not  lofty,  inclosing  wall, 
parts  of  which  are  still  as  good  and  perfect  as 
when  first  built,  and  in  tho  somewhat  more 
castellated  appeai'auce  of  the  gate-house.  Even 
churches  and  monasteries  were  not  unlikely  to 
undergo  sieges, — the  towers  of  the  former  in 
early  times  being  probably  a refuge  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  latter  the  manorial 
powers  were  more  peacefully  exercised  than  by 
the  warlike  secular  lords.  This  palace,  as  I 
have  said,  exhibits  none  of  these  characteristics, 
and  shows  the  peacefulness  of  the  times  and 
security  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  days 
of  the  Edwards.  That  it  was  not  wholly  de- 
fenceless may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  a 
piece  of  ordnance  now  lies  in  the  forecourt 
which  was  taken  from  the  tower  ; and  although- 
this  is  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  it  may  bo 
argued  that  some  previous  kind  of  defensive . 
arrangement  was  deemed  necessary.  There  - 
were,  however,  other  enemies  than  warlike 
ones,  for  a serious  fire  occurred  in  the  town  in  • 
1389,  by  which  the  church  and  great  part  of  the 
town  were  destroyed.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever to  have  extended  to  the  palace. 

Of  the  history  as  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Rose- 
hurst  Hoare,  to  which  I must  refer,  I need  only  ■ 
give  some  leading  points,  and  I need  not  here 
discuss  it : some  small  matters  occur  in  which  I 
draw  different  conclusions.  It  appears  from  that, 
paper  and  some  others  that  nothing  is  known 
about  the  builders  of  the  structure  which  now 
exists.  Some  inferences  are  drawn  from  certain 
accounts  of  large  expenditures  of  money  ; and  it 
will  be  seen  that,  by  induction  from  the  stones 
themselves,  I come  to  the  conclusion  nearly 
identical  with  Mr.  Hoare’ s, — thus,  reasoning 
from  opposite  bases,  we  meet  at  tho  same  point. 

It  is  shown  that  as  far  back  as  983  there  was 
a palace  of  St.  Dunstan’s  here,  called  Maghefield- 
place,  and  from  that  time  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  palace. 
There  were  councils  held  here  many  times  in  the:; 
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early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  era 
of  the  present  hall.  There  were  also  regal  gnests 
repeatedly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  con- 
siderable prepnrations  for  the  entertainment  of 
these  guests  and  their  retainers,  of  whom  amodern 
prelate  or  nobleman,  or  oven  the  Queen  herself, 
would  be  heartily  ashamed  now-a-days  if  they 
allowed  either  themselves  or  their  hosts  to  be 
troubled  with  them.  There  appear,  however, 
occasionally  to  have  been  some  scruples,  for  we 
find  recorded  some  items  in  the  royal  expendi- 
ture stich  as  this  ; — “ Pro  damno  in  d^mihus  suis 
et  cxirtilagio  suo.” 

This  occurs  in  the  time  when  King  Edward  I. 
was  guest  at  Mayfield  of  one  Arnold  de  Uckfield, 
to  whom  the  compensation  was  paid.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  from  the  same  entry,  that  the 
king  did  not  on  that  occasion  lodge  at  the  old 
palace,  and  that  there  were  other  important 
houses  near. 

The  place  is  said  to  have  been  a favomnte 
residence  of  the  archbishops,  and,  viewing  the 
beautiful  country  around  and  through  which  we 
pass,  this  cannot  surprise  us, — though  we  must 
make  allowance,  also,  for  the  change  of  the  face 
of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  clearing  of  the 
forest  and  the  increased  acreage  of  cultivated 
land.  It  also  would  appear  that  they  wore  not 
unfavourable  to  dying  there,  for  three  are  re- 
corded to  have  ended  their  lives  in  the  palace, 
including  Simon  Islip,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  13-1‘J  to  13GG,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  the  present  ball,  as  well  as  some  other  build- 
ings which,  until  I made  the  discovery  a few  days 
ago,  were  not  known  to  exist : these  I will  point 
out  as  we  go  round  the  palace.  It  appears  that 
he  resided  here  in  1350,  when  he  must  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  alteration  and  rebuilding  j 
the  hall  dating  from  1350  to  13G0. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  still  earlier  portions 
and  remnants  dating  from  about  1200  to  1300; 
and  these  are  the  earliest  signs  I have  boon  able 
to  discover. 

I may  here  mention  the  present  mode  of 
spelling  the  name,  Mayfield.  This  is  merely  a 
phonetic  mode  of  rendering  that  which  has  always 
been  pronounced  so,  though  spelt  Maghefield. 
Without  giving  you  instances,  it  will  be  clear 
that  there  are  many  similar  examples  of  the 
silent  g.  We  get  an  explanation  in  No.  6,3-14  of 
the  additional  MSS.  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
said  to  correspond  with  also  Welsh  and  Irish. 
The  same  thing  occurs  at  Bayham,  which  was 
originally  spelt  Begham.  As  regards  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  buildings  which  have  preceded 
mine,  I must,  kindly  I hope,  protest  agaiust  the 
indiscriminato  adoption  of  still  earlier  accounts 
which  are  not  trustworthy,  without  any  verifica- 
tion, thus  perpetuating  errors  which  the  slightest 
■examination  would  prevent ; and  this  occurs  even 
iu  that  otherwise  excellent  paper  the  most  recent 
on  the  subject. 

Before,  liowever,  I proceed  to  give  you  a 
detailed  description,  which  will  be,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, over  the  buildings,  I will  refer  to  some 
recent  changes  and  royal  visits. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  1545,  exchanged  the 
palace  with  Henry  VIII.  By  him  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Ewart  North,  and  by  sales  it  came  to  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  A date  carved 
on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  room  which  is 
popularly  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  room, 
1371,  has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  1571. 
I think  the  grasshoppers  in  medallions  on  the 
same  chimney-piece  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  fitted  up  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  probably  in 
1571,  as  he  was  then  occupying  the  mansion, 
and  two  years  after  received  a visit  from  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  buildings  may,  in  general  terms,  be  said  to 
consist  of  a great  ball  lying  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  the  retainers’  department  on  the 
west,  and  the  archbishop’s  on  the  east,  with  the 
culinary  offices  and  cellars  beneath.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  imputation  of  an  underground  passage, 
though  in  this  instance  it  is  said  to  bo  to  the 
church  adjacent.  I assume  that  as  usual  some 
system  of  sewerage  has  given  rise  to  the  state- 
ment. I cannot  do  more  than  point  to  some 
masonry  underground,  beyond  which  is  a modern 
brick  vault,  which  I am  told  extends  to  a con- 
siderable length  outside  the  wall  under  the 
churchyard. 

There  has  not  been  a chapel  discovered,  but 
on  an  examination,  and  perhaps  with  a pre- 
determination to  find  one, — for  I am  persuaded 
no  mansion  of  this  character  was  without  it, — I 
have  fixed  on  a spot  towards  the  north-east  of 
the  ruins.  My  reasons  for  fixing  on  that  as  the 
chapel  are,  that  it  is  accessible  by  three  differ- 
ent ways,  and  that  the  window  is  slightly  more 


oi-nato,  and  placed  much  too  high  from  the  floor 
of  the  apartment  for  any  other  purpose  than 
placing  an  altar  beneath  it. 

The  bnildings  have  been,  as  usual,  made  use  of 
as  a quarry : many  portions  were  standing  within 
a century.  The  modem  house  next  to  the 
Gatehouse,  on  the  west,  was  erected  from  the 
materials,  and  the  master  builder  received  as  a 
payment  the  Gatehouse  itself  in  lieu  of  money. 

Commencing  with  the  Great  Hall,  which  is 
about  70  ft.  by  39  ft.,  I must  poiut  out  to  you 
the  differences  there  are  between  the  present 
roof  and  'that  which  must  have  been  originally 
placed  over  it.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  that  roof  was,  because 
the  form  of  the  walling  surmounting  the  stone 
ribs  points  either  to  a clerestory  on  the  same 
principle  as  is  adopted  in  modem  railway  sheds, 
or  the  ceiling  was  boarded,  giving  a slope  on 
each  side,  and  a flat  centre  part.  That  there 
was  some  kind  offloororjoistingat  one  end  is  cer- 
tain, for  photographs  and  drawings,  going  back 
for  a century,  show  a series  of  boles  for  timber 
at  the  west  end.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a room  over  the  middle 
part,  and  therefore  that  there  was  a kind  of 
dormer  or  clerestory,  instead  of  what  was  called 
a funorel  for  the  escape  of  smoke  ; a cone,  per- 
haps, for  light ; for  it  is  certain,  too,  that  all 
the  windows  were  furnished  with  shutters,  and 
their  lower  parts  were  without  glass,  there  being 
no  grooves,  and  there  are  special  appliances  for 
preventing  the  rain  from  penetrating  below  the 
shatters  when  closed.  Glass  was  a valuable 
commodity,  and  was  packed  away,  when  the 
owner  was  away,  with  as  groat  care  as  is  exer- 
cised in  modem  houses  with  regard  to  valuables. 

The  dais  had  an  unusual  feature — namely,  a 
throne  attached  to  the  wall ; the  diaper  work  of 
the  back  remains.  There  are  two  ways  to  the 
offices,  one  to  the  kitchen,  and  another  to  the 
cellars  : the  latter  has  always  been  called  a 
cupboard,  but  I will  show  you  that  the  end  of  it 
is  a modem  wall,  and  that  there  was  a continu- 
ation beyond,  so  that  the  cellarer  could  enter 
without  passing  through  or  near  the  archbishop’s 
own  door. 

There  was  formerly  a north  door  as  well  as  a 
south  or  main  door  : this  led  to  buildings  which 
extended  to  some  distance  for  the  retinue. 
Probably  there  were  two  galleries  at  the  west 
end  of  the  hall. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  at  the 
west  end  and  tower  prevent  my  giving  any 
opinion,  as  I was  not  previously  acquainted  | 
with  the  ruins.  There  are  some  cupboards  which 
probably  were  used  for  putting  away  some  of 
the  table  appliances  below  the  salt.  It  has  been 
called  the  buttery,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  that 
office  would  be  detached  from  both  cellar  and 
kitchen.  I am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say 
that  it  might  not  have  been  so  used  in  connexion 
with  the  destroyed  part  northwards.  I will 
point  out  the  great  kitchen,  buttery,  and  offices, 
the  grand  staircase,  the  presence  chamber,  a 
great  parlour,  and  the  withdrawing  room,  with 
the  uowly-diacovered  early  window,  which  has 
been  concealed  for  a century.  The  partition  is 
modem,  and  I have  omitted  it,  as  well  as  all 
modem  walls  from  my  plans.  The  whole  of  the 
chambers  and  rooms  communicate,  and  may  be 
said  to  encircle  an  inner  court.  Some  additions 
have  been  made  for  private  use,  and  for  addi- 
tional facilities  of  getting  about.  All  these 
buildings,  except  the  early  portion  named,  are 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (Tudor). 

There  was  a large  and  handsome  park  to  the 
north,  and  we  can  see  the  inevitable  fish-ponds 
still. 

The  buildings  have  been  recently  restored, 
and  Mr.  Koberts  was  complimentary  to  the 
architect  employed.  Thursday  was  to  be  given 
to  Battle  Abbey — Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  conduct- 
ing,— and  to  Robertsbridge  Abbey.  Amongst 
the  members  and  visitors  attending  the  meeting, 
ia  addition  to  those  already  named,  are  Sir 
Sibbald  Scott,  Sir  Charles  Broughton,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Willis,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  Hannah,  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams, 
Mr.  Habershon,  Mr.  T.  Hare,  Mr.  Teniswood, 
Mr.  H.  Godwin,  P.S.A.  (of  Newbury),  Mr.  W. 
Poole  King  (of  Bristol),  Mr.  Lang  (of  Bristol), 
Mr.  C.  Whiting,  Alderman  Ross,  the  Vicar  of 
All  Saints,  and  many  others  : Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
P.S.A.,  conducting  the  excursions,  efficiently  as 
usual. 

j _The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way Company,  or  rather  the  directors  thereof, 
have  not  won  golden  opinions  of  the  Associa- 
' tion.  When  asked  to  allow  return  tickets  to  last , 
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a week,  as  always  given  on  such  occasions  by 
other  companies,  they  declined  to  do  more  than 
grant  tickets  for  four  days, — an  absurd  offer, 
which  was,  of  course,  declined,  as  it  would  have 
broken  up  the  congress  before  its  time.  Later 
in  the  week,  too,  the  directors  withdrew  the 
permission  they  had  previously  given,  that  the 
Association  might  have  a special  train,  to  be  paid 
for,  of  course,  for  the  excui-sion  to  Lewes  and 
back. 


VISIT  TO  A KESWICK  PENCIL-MILL.* 

We  must  tell  our  readers,  if  they  have 
never  taken  a tour  through  the  English  lakes, 
and  stayed  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  town 
, of  Keswick,  that  there  is  still  a pleasure  iu 
store  for  them  — a green  spot  which  is  still 
fresh  and  unoccupied.  They  will  see  a charm^- 
ing  and  romantic  stretch  of  mountain  and 
lake  scenery ; a picturesque  yet  quaint  old 
English  market  - town ; a modem  railway 
hotel  of  great  excellence  in  its  resources,  and, 
what  is  more,  of  rare  moderation  in  its 
charges : these  material  circumstances,  enhanced 
by  the  pure  and  salubrious  mountain  atmosphere, 
will  give  their  spiritual  nature  an  invigorating 
impulse,  and  render  them  more  in  love  with 
their  species  and  with  their  country. 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  Skiddaw 
who  rears  his  snowy  peaks  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  3,000  ft.,  watered  by  the  gentle 
Greta,  where  Southey  loved  to  dwell,  and  cheered 
by  tho  murmuring  ripples  of  the  silver  lake 
there  is  no  place,  perhaps,  in  England,  where  a 
pure  lover  of  tho  picturesque  in  nature  can  be 
so  fully  gratified.  To  the  painter  and  the  poet 
such  a luxuriant  feast  is  not  often  vouchsafed— 
even  under  Italian  skies. 

Whatever  there  is  of  beauty  special  to  the 
other  districts  is  here  in  ripest  fullness.  Crag 
and  fell ; the  evidence  of  the  monntain  top  and 
the  secrets  of  the  dale;  gentle  river  and  bawling 
stream ; the  turbulent  ghyll  and  tho  grander 
force  ; the  lake  hiding  itself  away  in  bays,  starred 
with  water-lilies  and  blue  with  lobelia,  or  dashing 
round  rocky  promontories,  where  it  beats  up  in 
waves  that  are  almost  billows  in  the  heavy  winds 
of  winter,  or  bossed  with  islands  endowed  by 
legends  and  beautified  by  poems  : distant 
prospects  leading  down  to  the  dark  blue  sea 
and  over  to  Comberland’s  old  enemy,  Scotland, 
beyond ; and  home  - views  across  one’s  own 
garden  that  touch  the  heart  like  the  face  of  a 
fair  child : nothing  is  wanting,  and  nothing  is 
left  unfinished,  as  where  the  hills  rise  up  only 
as  a kind  of  hood  at  the  head  but  wander  off 
into  undeveloped  fells  at  the  foot — hero  they  are 
set  all  round  the  vale  in  equal  majesty — a 
rampart  or  a crown,  as  one’s  mood  would 
phrase  it.+ 

Our  intention,  however,  is  not  at  present  to 
describe  the  lovely  landscape  nor  to  chronicle 
its  associations.  This  duty  we  must  consign  to 
the  charge  of  Eliza  Lynn  Linton — who,  we 
believe,  is  native  there,  and  to  the  manner  bom. 
For  the  present  our  business  is  more  of  a utili- 
tarian character. 

In  a previous  article  we  described  the  cirenm- 
stances  which  contributed  to  make  Keswick  the 
seat  of  the  pencil  trade.J  We  now  propose  to 
describe  that  trade  itself  from  the  point  of  view 
with  which  we  set  out. 

Pencils,  we  should  explain,  however,  did  not 
always  constitute  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Keswick.  During  the  principal  part  of  last 
century  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  place.  Keswick,  indeed,  was 
at  one  time  the  emporium  of  the  woollen  trade 
for  Cumberland  ; and  its  yarns  and  cloths  also 
formed  a considerable  item  of  exportation  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Westmoreland.  It  was, 
we  suppose,  with  the  pious  intention  of  securing 
this  trade  to  the  town  that  the  following  legend 
was  composed,  which  is  cut  iu  largo  clear  letters 
in  a flagstone,  and  is  built  into  tho  wall  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Greta  pencil-mill: — 

"May  G od  Almigbty  grant  his  aid 
To  Kesvrick  and  its  woollen  trade ! ’* 

It  is  a delicate  subject  in  these  days  of  cattle 
plague  and  cholera  morbus- — when  the  highest 
authorities  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  the 
reasonableness  and  duty  of  intercessory  prayers 
for  the  averting  of  calamity — but  it  is  our  duty 


* See  p.  657,  aiiie. 

t "The  Lake  Country,”  by  E.  Lynn  Linton,  London, 
4to,  1864,  p.  49. 

dee  p.  557,  ante. 
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as  honest  chroniclers  to  tell  the  truth.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
woollen  trade  began  to  decline  ; it  was  undersold, 
in  fact,  by  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers ; the  construction  of  railways  gave  it  a 
fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow ; and  now  at  the 
period  of  our  visit  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether 
extinguished.  So  true  is  the  proverb  “ L’homme 
propose,  viais  Dieu  dispose  ! ” 

But  another  trade  of  at  least  equal  importance 
sprang  up  to  succeed  it — the  trade  of  manufac- 
turing black-lead  pencils  from  the  plumbago  of 
the  Borrowdala  mine.  As  we  have  stated,  this 
trade  originally  took  root  under  the  fostering 
care  of  tho  Jews  in  London,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  set  up  a sort  of  rialto,  or  public  market,  for 
plumbago,  in  Essex-street,  Strand,  where  on 
stated  days,  once  in  a month,  the  commodity 
was  sold  by  auction  to  the  pencil-makers.  There 
was  at  that  time  a host  of  small  makers  in 
London,  each  subordinate,  perhaps,  to  one  whole- 
sale dealer.  But  about  the  year  1820  the  Kes- 
wick people,  under  tho  honest  Cumbrian  convic- 
tion that  they  had  some  right  to  the  craft,  took 
up  the  trade  themselves ; improvements  were 
made  in  the  manufacture ; machinery  was  in- 
vented and  applied  j and  the  production  every- 
way increased.  The  consequence  is,  that  since 
then  it  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture in  England,  and  the  staple  product  of 
the  place,  even  when  the  mineral  on  which  it 
was  founded  is  no  longer  wrought  with  advantage 
at  tho  native  tnines.  Indeed,  at  this  moment, 
with  formidable  competition  in  London  and  on 
the  Continent,  the  principal  part  of  the  black- 
lead  peucil  manufacture  of  England,  is  concen- 
tratedin  Keswick. 

^ Although  more  than  lOO  years  hod  elapsed 
since  the  mineral,  which  wo  term  graphite,  bad 
been  wrought  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  and 
had  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  pen- 
cils, we  are  not  to  suppose  for  a moment  that 
this  curious  manufacture  reached  its  present 
high  state  of  perfection  all  at  once.  Up  to 
a period  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  few 
pencils  in  use  were  produced  by  hand  labour,  and 
were  sold  at  a price  of  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each  ! a sum 
for  which  it  is  now  possible  to  purchase  a gross, 
or  twelve  dozen,  of  certain  qualities.  These 
hand-made  pencils  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
kind  which  are  still  manufactured  here,  and  are 
known  in  tho  trade  as  “pure  Borrowdale  lead.” 
Some  of  our  older  readers  will  also  remem- 
ber the  cylindrical  sticks  of  solid  plumbago 
which  were  much  in  vogue  with  schoolboys, 

" In  our  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Fourth  was  king,” 

and  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the 
cylindrical  slate-pencil  of  modern  days,  all  the 
more  that  they  were  often  encased  in  a com- 
mon reed.  This  was  obviously  a prodigious 
waste  of  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  point  of  the 
pencil  being  only  required  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,  the  surrounding  cylinder  had  to  be  pared 
away.  The  first  great  step,  therefore,  in  the 
economical  history  of  the  pencil  was  the  utilisa- 
tion of  this  waste  matter  by  substituting  for  it 
an  exterior  cylinder  of  cedar  or  other  suitable 
timber.  Like  all  great  economical  appliances,  this 
was  also  attended  with  collateral  benefits.  For 
not  only  does  the  cheap  timber  replace  the  valuable 
mineral,  and  therefore  make  the  pencil  cheaper, 
but  it  makes  it  stronger,  by  tho  law  of  trussed 
beams,  aud  it  makes  it  cleaner,  on  the  principle 
that  cedar  does  not  soil  the  hands.  We  have  no 
mea"B  of  discovering  who  was  the  author  of  this 
invention,  or  whether,  like  most  great  inventions, 
it  bad  several  auiliors.  But  this  simple  idea  has 
been  productive  of  much  fine  gold  in  England  in 
our  time,  particularly  in  Keswick,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

There  are  now  altogether  five  pencil-mills  at 
work  in  Keswick.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Banka  & Co.,  which  is  still  the  largest,  has 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
tho  Cumberland  Pnequet.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  Greta  Bridge,  Mill,  which  gives,  we  believe, 
the  greatest  facilities  for  inspection.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Robert  yP^ilson,  who,  we  believe,  was 
a principal  shareholder  in  the  Wad  mine,  and 
to  whom  we  confess  our  obligation  for  tho  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  supply.  As  far  as 
we  could  discover  there  is  little  or  no  jealousy 
hetweeu  the  Keswick  pencil-makers.  They  are 
something  like  the  Sheffield  file-makers,  or  the 
Aberdeen  comb-workers  — at  peace  with  each 
other  : arising  from  the  fact  probably  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them  all  in  the  market, 
which  is  of  the  largest,  we  must  own,  since  it 
consists  of  tho  civilized  world. 


We  must  now  take  a glance  at  the  process  of 
production  j and  to  this  end  we  must  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  ua  in  a walk  through  the 
Greta  Bridge  Mill  which  lies  opposite  that 
memorable  house  where  Southey  lived  and  died. 
All  the  mills,  we  may  mention,  consist  of  houses 
with  several  floors,  and  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Greta,  the  water- powerof  which  picturesque 
river  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  whole 
of  them.  This  water  supply,  we  accidentally 
learnt,  is  much  in  want  of  regulation;  for  the 
Greta,  like  all  mountain  streams,  occasionally 
turns  into  a mountain  torrent ; in  other  words, 
there  is  a flood  on  the  river,  and  during  this 
flood  the  mills  must  stop.  The  Greta  Mill  has  a 
curious,  quaint,  old-fnshioned  appearance;  having 
originally  been  built  and  devoutly  consecrated 
for  a woollen  mill  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  mentioned.  The  interior  is  equally  curious — 
something  of  a compound  between  a country 
saw-mill  and  a paint  manufactory.  On  entering 
the  workshop  the  senses  are  variously  affected 
by  the  different  objects,  — the  eye  by  the 
machinery  and  the  dull  black  lustre  of  the 
objects, — the  ear  by  the  hum  of  endless  belts  and 
the  skurr  of  circular  saws  ; and  tho  nostrils  get 
irritated  by  the  flood  of  fine  cedar  dust  which 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere.  Indeed  the 
whole  process  of  manufacturing  pencils  may  be 
reduced  to  four  radical  types  or  root  proi- 
cesses, — the  grinding  and  pressing  of  lead;  and 
the  sawing  aud  turning  of  wood. 

But  in  order  to  make  our  description  some- 
what clear, — which  cannot  be  adequately  per- 
formed without  diagrams,— wo  subjoin  a sort  of 
compendium  or  vidimus  of  the  manufacture,  in 
which  the  figures  represent  the  order  of  the 
processes.  The  manufacture  of  a black-lead 
pencil  then  consists  in — 

1.  Cutting  tho  cedar  logs  to  the  proper 
lengths. 

2.  Cutting  these  lengths  into  thin  planks. 

3.  Dividing  those  planks  into  strips — oblong 
on  section — and  of  the  length  of  three  or  foui' 
pencils. 

4.  Simultaneously  with  3.  Cutting  the  groove 
for  reception  of  the  lead. 

5.  Preparing  tho  lead. 

(a.)  Simple.  Cutting  parallelepipeds  of 
lead  from  minorul. 

(i.)  Complex.  Mixing,  crushing,  gi’inding, 
solidifying  under  pressure,  baking, 
and  cutting  of  lead  from  block. 

(c.)  Inferior  mixtures. 

6.  Selecting  or  sorting  of  wood  (knots  re- 
jected). 

7.  Selecting  or  sorting  of  lead  (for  uniformity 
of  colour  and  hardness). 

8.  Fitting  lead  into  grooves  of  wood  (shut- 
ting). 

9.  Glacmg  on  outside  piece  over  lead  (fasten- 
iug)- 

10.  Rounding  the  lengths  of  cedar  (gouging). 

11.  Polishing  surfaces. 

12.  Varnishing  (when  necessary). 

13.  Cutting  ends  clean. 

14.  Stamping  maker’s  name. 

15.  Gilding  ditto  (over  varnish  only). 

It  will  of  course  he  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  discuss  these  processes  in  their  order ; 
but  indeed  that  is  unnecessary.  We  shall  just 
take  a glance  at  the  most  important  circum- 
stances, beginning  with  tho  timber  that  is 
used. 

For  every  black-lead  pencil,  except  the  large 
and  coarse  pencils  used  by  artisans,  in  which 
case  yellow  pine  is  substituted,  the  timber 
covering  usually  employed  is  formed  of  Florida 
or  South  American  Cedar.  The  logs  of  this 
, timber,  which  are  stored  in  Keswick  after  their 
voyage,  amount  to  a considerable  quantity  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  year.  Cutting  the  logs  and  , 
plauks  needs  no  illustration,  but  the  next  pro- 
cess, that  of  dividing  the  jilanks  into  strips,  is 
very  curious.  It  consists  of  cutting  the  wood 
with  two  circular  saws  with  their  planes  at  right 
angles,  which  perform  at  the  same  time  the 
double  operation  cf  cutting  the  square  pencil 
from  the  block  of  cedar  and  grooving  ic  ready  to 
receive  the  lead.  By  means  of  this  machine, 
the  planks  are  cut  into  straight  square  sticks, 
each  having  a groove  on  one  surface  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  lead.  The  saws  turn  on  the  lathe 
at  tho  rate  of  2,000  revolutions  in  a miuute  ; and 
1,200  pencils  can  be  thus  cut  out  by  one  man 
in  an  hour. 

The  next  step  is  to  fill  these  grooves  with  the 
small  pieces  or  parallelepipeds  of  black  lead, 
which  really  constitute  the  pencil,  or  at  least 
its  most  essential  part — its  heart  and  soul  a 
poet  would  say.  But  we  must  explain  how  this 


lead  is  prepared.  In  pure  Cumberland  lesid  it 
requires  only  to  he  cut  to  the  requisite  scant- 
lings. This  is  in  fact  the  finest  drawing  pencils 
for  artists  and  engineers.  The  lead  used  for 
commercial  purposes  generally  is  prepared  lead, 
and  goes  through  the  following  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, which  correspond  with  our  “complex” 
subdivision  under  article  five. 

1.  Grinding. — This  is  what  we  may  term  the 
basic  process  of  the  manufacture,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  laborious. 

This  process  is  effected  by  means  of  granite 
mills,  which  revolve  at  a slow  speed.  The  lead 
is  ground  in  water,  and  the  operation  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  it  acquires  the  con- 
sistency of  a complete  pulp.  This  grinding  is  a 
difficult  and  protracted  business,  the  mills  some- 
times revolving  twenty-eight  days  at  a stretch, 
the  lead  being  run  in,  and  turned  over  twice  a 
day.  It  is  so  fine  at  length  after  such  a length- 
ened levigation,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the 
smallest  particle  with  your  tongue ; in  other 
words,  it  is  now  a pulp  of  plumbago,  absolutely 
free  from  extraneous  matter  or  gritty  particles. 

2.  Mwing. — Tho  amalgam,  which  is  added 
during  this  process,  consists  of  antimony  and 
other  fusible  metals.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
give  additional  cohesion  to  the  mass,  aud  greater 
capacity  of  standing  a point.  Such  a method 
of  hardening  plumbago,  was  for  long  a desidera- 
tum ; and  it  is,  we  could  see,  the  only  part  of 
tho  process  which  the  manufacturers  affect  to 
keep  a secret.  There  is  great  variety  in  tho 
colour  of  different  qualities  of  black  lead ; and 
it  has  been  alleged  that  by  a judicious  mixture 
of  these  alone  almost  any  shado  of  black  may  be 
procured.  But  an  inferior  black  may  also  be 
obtained  either  by  the  use  of  sulphur  itself,  or 
by  snlphuret  of  antimony.  These  were  points, 
however,  upon  which  we  did  not  press  for  infor- 
mation. 

3.  Baking. — This  finely  ground  pulp  is  then 
dried,  and  put  into  a massive  crucible,  which  is 
transferred  to  a furnace,  and  heated  to  a white 
heat  nearly.  The  object  of  this  is  to  restore,  as 
far  as  we  could  understand,  that  molecular 
cohesion  which  the  process  of  grinding  had 
destroyed ; and  to  bring  about  a more  intimate 
union  of  the  particles  of  amalgamated  matter. 
The  chemical  reaction,  however,  here  must  bo 
very  obscure. 

5.  Pressing. — After  coming  out  from  tho 
crucible  the  mass  of  black  lead  is  subjected  to 
an  enormous  pressure  by  means  of  a hydraulic 
press.  It  may  appear  a very  simple  process  to 
press  tho  powdered,  or  rather  pulpy,  graphite 
into  hard  blocks;  but  it  is  found  very  difficult  in 
practice,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  this  method,  which  has  led  to 
immense  improvement  in  pencil  making.  It 
was  found  at  first  that  the  difficulty  of  pressing 
out  the  contained  air  was  so  great  that  the 
presses  were  broken  under  the  weight  required. 
Pressure  in  a vacuum  was  then  tried,  but  tho 
difficulty  of  applying  it  was  found  almost  insur- 
mountable, and  it  was  certainly  unprofitable.  Tho 
late  Mr.  Brockedon,  a London  manufacturer,  who 
was  famous  for  his  pencils,  is  said  to  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  by  a process  of  com- 
pressing the  black  lead  into  blocks  two  or  three 
inches  square,  with  only  moderate  pressure. 
These  blocks  are  then  coated  over  with  paper 
well  glued,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  covering  is 
air-tight.  A small  hole  is  now  made  through, 
this  coating  on  one  side,  and  several  of  these 
cubes  of  black  lead  are  put  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  the  air  being  exhausted  com- 
pletely from  them,  the  oriQoe  in  each  is  closed  by 
an  adhesive  wafer,  which  prevents  the  return  of 
the  air  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  receiver. 
They  are  next  placed  under  the  hydraulic  press, 
aud  a well-sustained  and  regular  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  after  which  they  are  found  to  be  so  com- 
pleteJy  consolidated  that,  in  cutting  them,  tho 
substance  is  equal  in  density  to  the  best 
specimens  of  unprepared  graphite. 

This  account  of  the  process  of  pressing  we 
take  nearly  as  it  stands  upon  the  authority  of  a 
writer  in  “ Chambers’s  Eocyclopccdia.”  But  wo 
ought  to  say  that  it  is  not  iu  operation  in 
Keswick,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain.  Theso 
blocks — which  turn  out  about  G x 6 x 3 in. 
— after  suffering  a pressure  of  several  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  are  now  ready  for  tho  last 
process,  which  is  that  of — 

6.  Cutting  the  Lead,  which  is  done  by  means 
of  a fine  hand-saw,  first  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates  about  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  then  by  cutting  theso  plates  across  to  form 
small  square  sticks  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
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section,  and  nsnally  about  three  inches  long. 
Here  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  pencil  leads. 

Considerable  judgment  has  now  to  be  exercised 
in  selecting  leads  of  an  equal  degree  of  hardness 
and  of  colour  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
timber  sticks  which  pass  through  the  hands  of  a 
sorter,  who  rejects  all  pieces  fall  of  knots  or 
other  irregularities. 

In  order  to  study  the  process  of  combination, 
we  must  next  visit  the  benches  at  which  the  lead 
is  fitted  into  the  grooves  in  the  strips  of  cedar. : 
■The  men  here  at  work  present  a peculiar  appear- 
ance. They  are  dressed  in  dark  blue  smocks — 
this  being  the  general  costume  of  the  place — 
with  loose  sleeves  fitted  tight  at  the  wrist,  and 
are  sitting  at  very  black  shining  tables.  The 
men’s  hands,  and  the  tools  with  which  they  are 
engaged,  as  well  as  most  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  look  as  if  they  had  been  freshly 
polished  every  morning,  after  the  same  fashion 
in  which  the  servant-girls  polish  onr  grates  and 
stoves,— only  their  faces  often  exhibit  tints 
and  streaks  of  different  colours.  Even  when  the 
workmen  have  knocked  off,  and  have  had  their 
faces  washed,  we  could  not  but  distinguish  them 
from  their  peculiar  swarthiness  and  greasiness 
of  physiognomy.  Each  workman  has  a number 
of  the  sticks  of  cedar  in  which  the  grooves  have 
been  cut,  and  a number  of  slices  of  lead,  just  as 
they  appear  after  the  sawing.  He  then  takes 
one  of  the  slices,  and  having  seen  that  it  is  not 
too  thick  to  enter  the  gg-oove — for  if  this  be  the 
-case  he  rubs  it  down  to  its  proper  dimensions  on 
a rough  stone,  which  lies  in  front  of  him — he 
dips  it  in  a pot  of  glne,  which  is  kept  hot  just 
beside  him,  and  then  presses  it  into  the  grooves. 
Be  then  gives  a scratch  to  the  lead  on  a level 
with  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  breaks  it  off, 
80  as  to  leave  the  groove  properly  filled. 

In  the  making  of  a single  pencil  two  or 
three  slice  lengths  aro  required ; but  however 
many  there  may  be,  each  slice  is  fitted 
•exactly  endwise  to  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  no 
intervals.  Should  any  of  the  lead  afterwards 
project  above  the  grooves  in  the  cedar  it  is 
8craped  off  with  a knife;  this  is  called  shutting. 
The  rods  being  thus  filled  are  conveyed  to  the 
fastener-np.  This  operation  is  carried  on  with 
surprising  dexterity.  The  workman  glues  the 
cedar  covers  or  slips  over  the  rods  filled  with 
lead,  qnd  having  got  a certain  number  arranged 
alongside  of  each  other,  he  fixes  them  tightly 
together  by  means  of  a wedge  and  framework, 
and  then  lays  them  aside  to  dry. 

The  pencil  now  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
oblong  cedar  stick,  very  rough  and  long,  and  it  is 
removed  downstairs,  to  be  rounded.  The  “round- 
ing-machine,” by  which  this  is  accomplished,  is 
veiy  curious.  A man  takes  in  each  hand  one  of 
the  long  sticks,  and  places  them  between  the 
pairs  of  small  wheels,  which  are  situated  just  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  the  pencil.  By  these 
means  they  are  brought  under  the  action  of  a 
revolving  cntter,  which  is  made  so  as  to  act  with 
a gouge  and  a chisel-blade  ; and  in  a moment  we 
see  the  end  of  the  pencil  passing  out  rounded 
to  a nicety.  By  this  simple  and  efficient  machine 
a man  will  round  from  1,000  to  1,200  dozens  of 
pencils  a day.  This  process  being  completed, 
the  long  sticks  are  taken  to  the  floor  from  which 
they  were  bronght,  in  order  to  be  finally  smoothed 
with  a plane,  and  polished.  We  may  add  here 
that  the  sexagon  or  octagon  shape  of  pencils 
which  are  now  so  fashionable  in  some  quarters, 
are  produced  either  by  the  hand-plane,  or  more 
Bpcedily  and  accurately  by  machinery  such  as 
that  we  have  just  described. 

Wo  need  not  stay  to  describe  the  process  of 
varnishing,  nor  to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  highly  ingenious  machinery  by  which  the 
ultimate  processes  are  effected.  The  last  pro- 
cess to  which  we  will  allude  is  that  of  stamping 
the  maker’s  name,  which  is  done  almost  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  by  a curious  revolving 
die  ; and  the  singular  letters  and  combination  of 
letters  which  represent  the  quality  of  the  pencil 
are  impressed  at  the  same  time.  These  letters 
are  H.  HH,  HHH,  B,  BB,  BBB,  HB,  FS.  H 
signifies  hard,  repeated  twice  and  thrice  it  means 
harder,  and  very  hard;  B means  black;  HB,  hard 
and  Hack  ; and  so  on  ; ES  signifies  stroke. 

The  best  drawing-pencils,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  manufactured  exclusively  from  the 
purest  lead.  We  are  rather  puzzled  at  the  dis- 
tinction which  most  artists  make  between 
“plumbago”  and  “ Cumberland  lead.”  It  must 
be  a purely  empirical  difference,  or  more  pro- 
bably, a trade  technicality.  The  substances  are 
identical,  and  the  proper  mineralogical  term  is 
graphite.  Should  this  distinction  always  hold 
good  between  an  HB  and  a BB,  for  example. 


then  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  alloy  or  amalgam  with  which  the 
graphite  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  in  the 
manufacture.  In  other  words,  a pure  plumbago 
pencil  is  soft,  and  a mixed  pencil  is  hard.  With 
regard  to  the  quality,  we  believe  that  the  best 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Borrowdale  lead. 
Indeed,  Borrowdale  lead,  otherwise  Keswick 
pencils,  otherwise  “ crayons  d’Angleterre,”  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  artists  all  over  the 
world.  When  the  name  of  a Keswick  maker  is 
stamped  on  a pencil,  it  may  generally  be  de- 
pended on,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
certain  well-known  names  in  London.  For  very 
inferior  pencils  the  worst  quality  of  black  lead  is 
mixed  with  black  chalk  and  size,  or  gum  and 
water,  and  from  this  paste  a pencil  is  made. 

Great  quantities  of  pencils  are  now  made  of 
a composition  formed  of  sawdust  and  small 
pieces  of  black  lead,  which  being  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  is  mixed  with  some  cohesive 
medium ; for  this  purpose  different  substances 
are  employed,  some  of  which  make  a very  in- 
ferior pencil ; bnt  others  being  united  at  a pro- 
per degree  of  heat,  and  consolidated  by  a strong 
pressure,  make  a pencil  to  answer  for  many 
purposes  (especially  where  the  writing  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent),  almost  as  well  as  the 
gennine  black  lead. 

German  pencils  of  a trashy  quality  bnt  gaudy 
exterior,  at  one  time  threatened  to  occupy  the 
market.  But  the  Keswick  people  met  them  on 
their  own  grounds,  and  applying  colour  and 
varnish  of  equal  quality  to  the  sticks,  beat  them 
hollow  by  superiority  of  lead.  Indeed,  a Ger- 
man pencil,  in  onr  opinion,  is  something  like  a 
German  violin — admirably  varnished,  and  that 
is  all. 

Black  lead,  as  well  as  being  employed  in  the 
form  we  have  been  describing,  is  also  reduced  to 
littlecylinders,  and  nsed  in  the  form  of  ever-pointed 
pencils.  Large  quantities  of  these  cylindrical 
leads  are  now  produced  at  Keswick.  This  is 
entirely  a fancy  branch  of  the  business;  and  as 
for  the  French  artificial  pencils,  which  consist,  wo 
believe,  of  finely-prepared  clay,  mixed  in  due 
proportion  with  black  lead  reduced  to  powder, 
and  with  various  sorts  of  coloured  earths,  by 
which  the  variety  and  hardness  of  tint  are  pro- 
duced, these  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  our 
present  subject. 

The  first  attempt  at  artificial  pencils  was  that 
of  a French  gentleman  named  Conte.  We  may 
mention  that  they  have  always  been  very  popular 
on  the  Continent,  and  have  yielded  the  inventor 
and  his  family  a large  fortune. 

The  number  of  black  lead  pencils  made  in 
Keswick  was  computed  for  ns  at  about  250,000 
per  week,  that  is  about  thirteen  millions  per 
annum.  At  an  average  length  of  seven  inches, 
this  would  give  us  1,436-^  miles  of  black  lead 
and  cedar— an  original  form  of  statistics,  but 
quite  admissible  we  suppose.  Some  of  these 
pencils  are  worth  48s.  per  gross,  and  some 
are  sold  as  low  as  eighteenpenco  per  gross,  a 
sum  we  have  mentioned  at  which  they  were  sold 
for  each  before  the  era  of  machinery.  The 
cedar  annually  consumed  amounts  to  something 
like  12,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  yellow  pine  in 
due  proportion.  We  could  not  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  plumbago  that  is  annually  con- 
sumed  ; but  it  is  partly  the  produce  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale mine  and  partly  from  Mexico  and  Pern. 
The  number  of  hands  employed,  including  men, 
girls,  and  boys,  in  all,  amounts  to  200,  and  their 
highest  wages  vary  from  Ifis.  to  20s.  per  week. 
The  gi'oss  som  of  wages  actually  paid  amounts 
to  about  4,0001.  per  annum. 

The  trade  has  doubled,  or  nearly  so,  within 
the  last  twenty  years ; and,  strange  to  say,  it 
began  to  rise  just  at  the  very  time  we  might 
have  supposed  it  would  begin  to  fall, — that  is, 
when  the  Borrowdale  mine  was  exhausted,  and 
the  local  supply  of  the  material  had  stopped. 
Bnt  the  causes  of  this  economical  paradox 
are  not  far  to  seek;  indeed  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. In  the  first  place,  the  manufacturers, 
although  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine,  bad  been  accustomed  to  the  mineral  being 
supplied  from  London,  and,  as  the  foreign  lead 
began  to  come  into  the  market  at  about  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  Borrowdale  lead  began  to 
disappear,  they  really  never  felt  the  loss.  From 
Borrowdale  to  London  and  back  again  must  have 
cost  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  land  carriage  than 
a shipment  of  lead  from  Mexico  or  the  Brazils  : 
and  what  did  it  matter  to  the  Keswick  manu- 
facturers— Bopposing  fair  quality — where  they 
obtained  their  supply  of  raw  material.  Since 
the  cedar  must  come  from  Florida,  they  might 
as  well  bring  the  lead  at  the  same  time  ! The 


second  cause  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  processes  of  manufacture 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Upon  this 
we  need  not  stay  to  insist  after  what  we  have 
tried  to  describe.  A third  canse,— although  not 
of  the  same  degree  of  importance, — may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  increase  of  communication  by 
means  of  railway  with  the  north  of  England. 
But  the  primary  cause,  let  us  add,  must  be 
sought  for  in  those  genuine  old  English  qualities 
of  pluck  and  endurance,  — the  courage  in  facing 
difficulties,  and  the  skill  in  surmounting  them, 
which  characterised  the  people  of  Cumberland 
before  they  discovered  plumbago,  and  which  we 
need  hardly  say  still  belongs  to  them  after  their 
plumbago  has  been  exhausted.  It  is  no  light 
praise  to  say  of  these  Keswick  men  that  they 
have  carried  their  produce  into  the  very  front 
ranks  of  European  mannfacture  ; but  this  praise 
they  assuredly  deserve. 

Although  not  within  our  present  limit,  we  can- 
not help  adding  a word  as  to  the  good  effect  the 
trade  has  exercised  on  the  town  of  Keswick. 
Above  all  other  towns  in  England,  this  little 
market-town  is  endeared  to  the  people  who  visit 
it,  from  its  picturesque  seclusion  and  its  romantic 
beauty.  A coal-field  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  ruined  it.  A cotton  manufacture  would 
have  been  absolute  perdition.  Observe,  then, 
the  singular  correlation — the  principle  of  natural 
selection — which  must  exist  between  the  town 
and  its  staple  commodity.  It  has  outlived  all 
the  other  trades  of  the  place — even  though  threat- 
ened itself  with  extinction.  It  employs  the 
surplus  population  without  demoralising  and 
degrading  them;  and  finally  it  contrives  to  exist 
without  the  aid  of  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
sulphureous  vapours  which  disfigure  the  beauty  i 
and  destroy  the  health  of  our  principal  manu-  i 
factoring  towns.  ; 


THE  ALKALI  WORKS  NUISANCE. 

A PVBLic  document  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  a sanitary  point  of  view  has  just  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
refer  to  the  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the 
Alkali  Act,  by  the  inspector,  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
of  Manchester.  Our  readers  will  probably  re- 
member that  an  Act  was  passed  in  1863  to 
compel  the  proprietors  of  alkali  works  to  con- 
dense the  hydrochloric  acid  vaboura  instead  of 
allowing  them,  as  hitherto,  to  pass  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  the  injury  of  the  liealth  of  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  and  the  destruction  of  the 
vegetation.  We  may  state  that  it  is  in  the 
preliminary  operation  of  making  soda-ash  from 
common-salt,  and  which  is  carried  out  on  an 
enormous  scale  in  this  country,  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  vapours  are  given  off.  The  first  step 
consists  in  mixing  the  salt  with  snlphnric  acid, 
by  which  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  given  off.  So  far  back  as  1836, 
Mr.  Gossage,  of  Stoke  Prior,  near  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  of  Widnes,  in  Lancashire,  a well 
known  proprietor  of  chemical  woiks,  patented  a 
method  of  condensing  these  vapours,  by  causing 
them  to  pass  up  a tower  filled  with  silicious 
pebbles,  fragments  of  brick,  or  coke,  down  which 
a stream  of  water  was  allowed  to  trickle.  When 
the  water  arrived  at  the  bottom,  it  was  found  to 
have  absorbed  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gas  which  it  met  with  in  its  descent.  The 
acid  thus  obtained  is  of  course  of  some  commer- 
cial value.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  success  of 
Mr.  Gossage’e  invention,  and  of  the  reminders 
which  were  continually  administered  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  chemical  works  in  the  shape  of  costly 
actions  for  damage  to  crops,  they  continued, 
until  the  Alkali  Act  was  passed,  to  vomit  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  acid  from  their  chimneys. 

The  document  now  under  notice  deals  with  I 
the  results  during  1865,  and  is  the  second  of  its 
kind.  It  shows  a slight  but  decided  improve-  i 
ment  upon  the  first  year.  During  1864,  the  : 
condensation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  amounted  I 
to  98‘72  per  cent,  over  the  kingdom,  being  equal  t 
to  an  escape  of  1'28  per  cent.  In  1865,  the  ; 
average  condensation  was  99'1111,  the  average  i 
escape  being  0-8889.  Allowing  0-2  for  an  error,  ’ 
the  inspector  puts  the  figures  at  98'9111  and  i 
1-0889.  Stated  in  this  way,  the  escape  appears  i 
perfectly  insignificant ; bnt  when  we  remember  1 
that  no  less  than  315,000  tons  of  salt  are  decom-  i 
posed  yearly,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  • 
that,  even  now,  five  tons  of  dry  acid  (equal  to 
about  three  times  that  weight  of  acid  as  usually  i 
sold)  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere.  These  facts  < 
are  of  some  interest  in  connexion  with  the  decay  • 
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of  stone,  bnt,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  formerly  shown, 
the  rain  water  of  all  large  coal-burning  towns  is 
yery  acid,  about  a thousand  tons  of  vitriol  being 
abowered  down  on  Manchester  yearly.  We  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  experiments  a short  time 
back  in  an  article  on  the  decay  of  stone.*  The 
details  will  be  found  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
British  Association  for  1851. 

The  Alkali  Act  provides  that  in  case  95  per 
cent.,  at  least,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be 
not  condensed,  the  owner  of  the  works  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  of  50Z.  for  the  first  offence, 
and  1001.  for  each  succeeding  infraction  of  the 
law.  Although  the  escape  has,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  exceeded  the  permitted  amount,  the 
inspector  wisely  decided  to  take  no  action  in  the 
matter,  as  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  trangress,  and  that  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  bring  the  condensation  up  to  the 
required  standard.  The  Act  has  had  one  effect 
which  was  hardly  anticipated  by  the  manu- 
facturers— the  inspector  has  actually  become  a 
witness  for  the  defence  in  cases  of  actions  for 
damages  brought  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  against  the  owners  of  alkali  works.  This 
has  occurred  in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  obtain  a verdict,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  of  the  inspector  as 
to  the  perfection  of  the  condensing  apparatus. 

On  the  whole  the  Aot  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  was  anticipated,  and  we  have  got  rid  of 
one  great  nuisance.  The  system  of  condensa- 
tion was  in  use  in  some  works  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  allowed  to 
escape.  We  shall,  however,  be  on  the  safe  side 
if  we  assume  that,  of  the  495  tons  of  acid  which 
is  now  condensed  every  day,  at  least  one  half 
was  formerly  sent  up  the  chimney-shaft.  The 
Act,  then,  has  prevented  the  daily  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  with,  say,  250  tons  of  apoisonous 
gas.  Unfortunately,  the  law  only  will  continue 
in  force  until  the  Isc  of  July,  1868,  the  duration 
being  limited  by  a special  clause  in  the  Act.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  be  renewed. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  another  manufacturing  nnisanco 
of  gigantic  proportions.  The  Alkali  Act  refers 
solely  to  works  “for  the  manufactnre  of  alkali, 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  in  which 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved.”  We  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Legislature  should  take  copper- 
smelting  works  in  hand  next,  and  put  a stop  to 
the  clouds  of  “ copper  smoke  ” which  have  con- 
verted the  country  round  Swansea  into  a desert. 
Leplay,  who  wrote  a valuable  memoir  on  the 
copper-smelting  processes  of  South  Wales  in 
1848,  calculated  that  200,000  tons  of  ore  were 
annually  smelted  in  that  district,  46,000  tons  of 
snlphur  being  volatilized.  The  sulphur,  com- 
bining with  an  equal  weight  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  forms  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  in  round 
numbers  100,000  tons  of  that  compound  were 
annually  allowed  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  value  of  the  sulphur  thus  wasted  was  esti- 
mated by  him  at  200,000Z.  per  annum.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  copper  trade  of  South 
Wales  has  not  diminished  since  Leplay  wrote, 
and  Swansea  imported  last  year,  of  foreign  ore 
and  regulus  alone,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
78,656  tons. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
smelters  have  made  several  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  the  nuisance.  About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Vivian,  the  proprietors  of  the  Hafod 
Works,  expended  about  6,0001.  in  this  manner,  but 
they  were  not  successful.  Mr.  Greenfell,  in  1848, 
spent  about  3,0001.  in  the  erection  of  condensing 
apparatus,  which  he  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Bchafhautl,  a distinguished  German  chemist, 
now  professor  at  Munich.f  This,  too,  appears 
to  have  been  a failure.  A few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Bell  took  out  a patent  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
copper  smoke,  which  he  showed  to  Mr.  John 
Williams,  then  head  of  a large  copper-smelting 
firm  at  Swansea.  He  raised  no  practical  objec- 
tion to  the  process,  but  “ concluded  by  saying 
that  the  copper-smelters’  business  was  so  profit- 
able that  they  did  not  want  any  improvement  in 
the  trade,  and  as  to  the  nuisance,  they  must  do 
the  beat  they  could  with  it.”  He  also  applied  to 

* See  p.  -121,  ante. 

_ t Prolessor  Schafhiiutl  has  recently  published  a paper 
in  the  “Journal  of  the  Munich  Polytechnic  institution,” 
deseribinfj  his  endeavours  to  introduce  puddling  ma- 
chinery,  which  has  been  spoken  of  several  times  lately  as 
a new  invention.  So  far  back  as  1836,  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a machine  of  this  kind,  which  was  tried  at  the 
Tmdaie  Iron  Works,  near  Dudley,  then  belonging  to 
Mr.  N.  H.  Solly,  and  with  a considerable  amount  of 
I BUcoesB.  Professor  Schafhiiutl  states  that  Messrs.  Dum^ny 
and  ^Lemut’a  mechanical  puddler  is  only  an  imitation  of 
part  of  hU  machine. 


another  largo  company  at  the  time,  “ and  was 
told  the  same  story,  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  anything  new  into  the  copper  process.” 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  subject 
has  been  revived  by  Messrs.  Vivian,  and,  we 
believe,  with  some  success.  A patent  was  taken 
out  in  1863,  by  Moritz  Gerstenhofer,  for  an  im- 
proved furnace  for  roasting  ores,  which  the 
inventor  states  has  been  used  with  much  success 
at  the  Royal  Saxon  Sulphuric  Acid  Works. 
This  patent  was  purchased,  last  year,  by  Messrs. 
Vivian,  for  4,0001.  and  we  understand  that  it  has 
been  very  successful,  a large  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  now  manufactured  from  the  otherwise 
wasted  sulphur  vapours.  The  acid  thus  obtained 
unfortunately  contains  a large  quantity  of 
arsenic,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
profitably.  There  is,  indeed,  a large  local 
demand  for  oil  of  vitriol,  by  the  manu^turers 
of  tin  plate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
impurity  would  be  too  great  to  allow  of  acid 
obtained  from  copper  ores  being  used  for  such 
purpose.  It  admits,  however  of  being  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  manure,  and  we  believe 
that  Messrs.  Vivian  are  now  ereoting  premises 
with  this  or  a similar  object  in  view. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  persons  who  believe,  or  who  profess  to 
believe,  that  copper  smoke  is  not  injurious.  Dr. 
Percy,  in  his  Metallurgy,  quotes  a Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  who  published  a report  on  the  subject 
in  1848,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
smoke  is  almost  harmless.  Against  these  views 
we  may  place  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  question — the  smelters 
themselves.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Swansea  and  the  neighbourhood,  will,  wo  think, 
not  need  much  in  the  way  of  argument. 

The  new  Sanitary  Act  contains  the  following 
additions  to  “ nuisances,”  as  defined  under  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts  : — “ Any  factory,  work- 
shop,  orworkplace,notalreadyunderthe  operation 
of  any  general  Act  for  the  regulation  of  factories 
or  bakehouses,  not  kept  in  a cleanly  state,  or  not 
ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  harm- 
less, as  far  as  practicable,  any  gases,  vapours, 
dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course 
of  the  work  carried  on  therein,  that  are  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  health any  fire- 

place or  furnace  which  does  not,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustible  used  in  such  fireplace  or  furnace, 
and  is  used,  within  the  district  of  a nuisance 
authority,  for  working  engines  by  steam,  or  in 
any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse,  brewery,  bakehouse, 
or  gas-work,  or  in  any  manufactory  or  trade 
process  whatsoever.”  Mr.  Cowan,  the  member 
for  Newcastle,  proposed  to  insert  after  “ work- 
place” the  words,  “not  being  a smelting- 
house.”  The  amendment  was  negatived,  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  assisted  to  draw  up  the  bill,  stating 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  copper-smelting  works. 
When  it  was  shown  that  any  effectual  means 
existed  for  the  suppression  of  the  noxious  vapours 
from  such  works,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject.  The  Bill  also  con- 
tains a saving  clause,  which  provides  that  the 
magistrate  may  dismiss  a summons  if  he  be 
satisfied  that  “ such  fireplace  or  furnace  is  con- 
structed in  such'manner  as  to  consume,  as  far  as 
practicable,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture  or  trade,  all  smoke  arising  there- 
from.” Taking  into  consideration  the  careful 
wording  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  it  include  copper  smoke,  which  is,  after 
all,  not  “ smoke,”  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word. 

In  conclusion,  if  Messrs.  Vivian’s  experiments 
have  been  as  successful  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Legisla- 
ture should  not  step  in  and  compel  other  copper 
smelters  to  adopt  a similar  process.  Not  only 
will  a large  saving  of  valuable  material  be 
efiected,  but  the  health  of  the  district  will  be 
improved,  and  the  earth  will  again  bring  forth 
her  increase. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

Life  in  Florence  is  now  so  full  of  excitements, 
so  varied  by  picturesque  demonstrations  and 
signs  of  generous  public  feeling,  that  it  seems 
natural  that  all  should  be  forgotten,  save  what 
connects  itself  in  some  way  with  the  absorbing 
interests  that  affect  a nation’s  destinies.  Yet 
we  are  satisfied  in  being  able  to  report  of  proofs 
given  that  Italy,  whatever  the  effervescence  and 
onward  movement  of  the  time,  does  not  forget 
her  past,  nor  intend  to  renounce  the  vocation  by 


which  she  has  won  such  honours ; and  that  in 
her  capital  the  local  questions  of  improvement 
and  embellishment  are  still  thought  of.  If,  in 
this  respect,  delays  have  been  caused  by  great 
events,  and  means  necessarily  withheld  for  a 
period,  none  need  be  surprised ; the  fact  reported 
(though  not  officially)  being,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  projects  for  enlarging  this  city 
is  now  suspended ; that,  at  least,  as  far  as 
authorities  are  responsible,  nothing  is  to  go  on 
till  present  obstacles  have  been  removed. 
The  merely  negative  undertaking  of  what  is  to 
demolish,  not  create,  indeed  continues : the  old 
walls  along  the  northern  side  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, leaving  the  open  prospect  of  villa-studded 
slopes,  woods,  gardens,  and  mountain  scenery 
beyond  5 and  the  long  line,  now  overstrewn  with 
debris,  enormous  masses  of  rubble-work,  &c.,  ia 
destined  eventually  to  become  a pleasant  boule- 
vard, shaded  by  avenues,  and  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  attractive  rendezvous  for  citizens  on 
fine  evenings.  In  a few  days  we  are  to  see  erect 
in  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna,  where  the  requisite 
basement  has  been  thrown  up,  the  much-admired 
colossal  group  by  Fedi,  II  Ratio  di  Polissina, 
or  “ Pyrrhus  and  Polyxena,”  and  another 
sculpture  by  the  same  artist,  now  become 
public  property,  thanks  to  the  Prince  di 
Carignano,  who  ordered  it  for  himself  some 
years  ago,  but  has  lately  presented  it  to  this 
city’s  magistrates,  is  the  statue  of  “Tuscan 
Civilization a female  attended  by  a little 
winged  genius,  with  an  oaken  wreath  aud 
wings  on  her  head ; another  wreath  as  well  as  a 
lyre  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  hand  a stylus 
with  which  she  has  been  writing  on  a scroll 
pendent  over  her  lyre,  this  twofold  historic 
record, — Contegno  del  Popolo  Fiorentino  27 
Aprile,  1859  (date  of  the  deposition  and  flight 
of  the  last  Grand  Duke)  ; 15  Marzo,  1860,  Voti 
per  VUnione  alia  Monarchia  Cosiituzionale, 
366,571  (act  of  annexation  to  the  Italian  king- 
dom by  universal  suffrage  with  that  immense 
majority).  As  to  conception,  this  figure  is  ac- 
cordant with  the  ideal  aud  abstract  nature  of 
its  subject,  full  and  matronly  in  form,  the  counte- 
nance fine  in  type  and  serenely  serious,  the 
greater  part  in  the  nude,  and,  what  drapery  there 
is,  very  well  treated.  The  municipal  council, 
after  voting  thanks  in  proper  form  to  the  royal 
donor,  ordered  that  competent  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  decide  as  to  the  choice  of  a suitable 
locale  for  this  statue — one  of  Fedi’s  happiest. 
Dupre  has  not  yet  begun  the  Cavour  monu- 
ment,— at  least  in  any  form  visitors  ore 
allowed  to  see ; and  among  bis  newest  finished 
works  the  only  one  not  noticed  by  us  ia 
a statuette  of  Giotto  as  a young  man,  so  far 
superior  to  his  old  Giotto  in  the  series  under  the 
Uffizi  porticoes,  that  we  may  regret,  both  for  the 
artist’s  and  the  public’s  sake,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  raised  to  the  place  of  the  latter,  pre- 
supposing, of  course,  its  enlargement  to  the 
same  size.  Among  the  drawings  by  Italian 
masters  in  the  corridor  lately  added  to  the 
Uffizi,  we  notice  several  with  the  indication, 
“From  the  collection  of  Santarelli,”  the  well- 
known  Florentine  sculptor,  who,  at  his  own  coat, 
and  by  dint  of  much  exertion,  procured  this 
inestimable  series  illustrative  of  a highest 
period  in  this  country’s  art,  aud  has  generously 
presented  the  whole  to  Government  (or  rather 
to  the  nation),  with  the  sole  oondition  that  it 
should  have  a permanent  place  in  that  classic 
museum.  The  Belle  Arti  Academy  has  published 
its  annual  competition  for  Tuscan  students. 
Only  those  under  eighteen  years  are  to  compete  in 
the  school  of  the  nude  ; those  under  twenty  in 
that  of  architecture  and  omates.  The  premium 
for  all  alike  is  to  consist  of  a pension  at  30  francs 
per  month  for  .three  years. 

Though  the  public  works  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  city  are  suspended,  two  great  buildings  that 
possess  a certain  claim  to  that  character  are  still 
in  course  of  completion;  the  one  the  Royal 
Stables,  with  immense  front,  rising  beyond  the 
walls  at  the  side  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  and 
to  have  communication  with  them  by  private 
gateway;  the  other  the  Corsi  Palace,  or  rather 
its  facade,  rebuilt,  at  the  cost  of  500,000  francs, 
after  demolition  of  the  former  because  of  its 
very  inconvenient  projection  into  the  line  of  a 
much-frequented  street, — the  latter,  indeed,  an 
imposing  example  of  the  modem  palatial  style. 

Almost  the  last  measure  of  the  Parliament,  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  struggle,  was  that  which 
coudemned  the  monastic  system  for  ever,  and 
without  exception  ; and  on  the  11th  of  July  was 
published  the  decree  to  that  effect,  with  the 
signature  of  the  Royal  Lieutenant,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Government  daring  the  absence  of  the  King. 
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The  first  article  is  as  follows  : — “ Religions 
orders,  corporations,  and  congregations,  regular 
or  secular,  as  also  conservatories  and  asylums, 
which  impart  the  community-life,  and  have  the 
ecclesiastical  character,  are  no  longer  recognised 
in  the  State  ; the  houses  and  establishments  per- 
taining to  such  orders,  corporations,  &c.,  are  sup- 
pressed.” Then  follow  the  terms  of  the  provision 
made  for  individuals  to  be  thus  ejected  from  clois- 
ters. All  the  staple  property  of  the  suppressed 
orders  devolves  to  the  State  ; but  places  of  wor- 
slup,  together  with  all  works  of  art,  vestments, 
and  sacred  furniture  contained  in  them,  will  be 
left  intact,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  for- 
merly. Books,  iiss.,  scientific  documents, 
archives,  all  objects  valuable  for  artistic  or  anti- 
qnarinn  character,  found  in  the  monastic  build- 
ings, and  not  pertaining  to  their  churches,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  public  libraries  or  museums 
iit  their  several  provinces  by  decree  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Worship  in  accord  with  that  of  Public 
Instruction.  One  article  that  particularly  refers 
to  the  more  renowned  establishments  as  to 
whose  fate  interest  may  be  felt,  and  has  lately  ; 
been  e-Tpreesed,  in  distant  countries,  is  as  fol- 
lows : ‘‘  The  Government  will  make  provision  for 
the  preservation,  with  their  premises,  libraries, 
archives,  objects  of  art,  scientific  and  all  similar 
instruments  of  the  edifices  of  the  Monte  Cassino 
Abbey,  of  La  Cavas,*  of  San  Martino  della 
Scala,!"  of  Monreale,  and  the  Certosa,  near 
Pavia;  also  of  other  similar  ecclesiastic^  esta- 
blishments distinguished  for  monumental  im- 
portance  or  for  imy  aggregate  of  artistic  and 
literary  tpcasures.”  For  the  rest,  the  vacated  | 
buildings  will  be  conceded  to  the  magistracies  of; 
the  provinces  they  are  placed  in,  if  demand  bo 
made  before  the  end  of  a year,  to  be  appro- 
priated as  public  schools,  hospitals,  poor-houses, 
infant  asylums,  or  for  other  purposes  of  benefi- 
cence and  utility ; those  promises 'already  des- 
tined for  the  care  of  the  infirm  or  for  public 
tuition  to  be  assigned  to  the  several  com- 
munes in  whose  territory  they  stand.  Under 
these  regulations,  therefore,  will  the  ancient 
system,  the  institutions,  so  many  of  which  had 
birth  in  this  island,  be  swept  away  through- 
out the  Italian  kingdom  before  the  last  day  of! 
the  year  1866  ! \ 


AGGLOMERATED  CONCRETES  AND 
HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS. 

Coignet’s  agglomerated  concrete,  of  which 
we  have  before  now  spoken,  consists  of  a 
proportion  of  sand,  a smaller  quantity,  perhaps 
a fourth,  of  lime,  and  a minimum  quantity  of 
Portland  cement,  say  l-lSth,  l-20th,  or  l-30th. 
Instead  of  mixing  these  ingredients  with  water, 
80  as  to  form  a mortar  of  ordinary  consistency, 
a very  small  quantity  only  of  water  is  added, 
and  the  mass  is  made  to  undergo  a trituration 
of  greater  or  less  duration  by  means  of  special 
apparatus.  By  this  trituration,  notwithstanding 
the  feeble  quantity  of  water,  a pulverulent  mass 
is  obtained  which  acquires  by  a more  prolonged 
trituration  the  consistency  of  a firm  plastic 
paste.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  mould,  into  which 
it  is  introduced  in  successive  and  very  thin 
layers,  which  are  submitted  to  a powerful  ram- 
ming process.  This  operation  of  compression 
effects  such  a complete  agglomeration,  that  each 
cubic  metre  and  a half  of  sand  and  lime  is  made 
to  occupy  the  space  of  only  one  mfetre;  and  the 
lime,  whose  particles  axe  thus  mechanically 
brought  into  contact,  becomes  indurated  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  intensify.  A few  days, 
in  some  cases  hours,  suffice  for  the  mass  to 
acquire  the  character  of  hard  stone. 

As  the  work  of  one  day,  with  this  concrete, 
unites  perfectly  with  that  of  the  preceding,  it  is 
plain  that  a mass  of  this  species  of  masonry  can 
be  augmented  indefinitely,  so  that  a house, 
bridge,  reservoir,  or  any  other  construction,  rnn 
be  made  to  form  a monolith. 

The  most  important  bnilding  executed  in 
agglomerated  concrete  is  the  church  of  Vesinet, 
sitnated  in  a park  of  the  same  name,  near  Paris.J 
It  is  of  Gothic  style,  and  the  entire  masonry 
forms  a single  block.  The  division  of  the  naves 
is  formed  by  piers  of  grouped  colonnettes  in  cast 
iron ; these,  together  with  the  cast-iron  responds 
against  the  lateral  walls,  support  the  weight  of 
the  roof,  which  is  of  wrought  iron.  The  con- 
crete of  which  the  walling  is  composed  contains  : 


■*  Otherwise  La  Trinita,  between  Naples  and  Salerno, 

+ Near  Palermo. 

t For  notice  of  this  chnrch,  see  Builder  of  November 
26,  laei 


river  sand,  3 parts  ; earthy  and  ferruginona 
sand  from  Vesinet,  1 part ; slacked  lime,  in 
powder,  from  Argenteuil,  1 pcxt ; heavy  cement 
(ciment  lourde),  from  Paris,  i part;  cement 
forming  l-2l8t  part  of  the  whole. 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  water,  the  energetic  trituration,  and  the 
forced  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  lime,  in 
these  concretes,  is,  that  a slight  difference  in 
quality  df  the  lime  effects  but  little  the  result 
obtained  ; therefore  the  nearest  hydraulic  lime 
at  hand  will  serve  the  purpose ; whereas,  in 
other  concretes,  the  best  lime  must  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  secure  a good  mortar.  In  fact, 
M.  Coignet  presented  to  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  Paris  specimens,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a high  polish,  composed  of  the  worst 
description  of  lime,  even  ordinary  quick-lime, 
bad  and  marly  sands,  fine  sea  sand  in  impalpable 
powder  unfit  for  common  mortar. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  masonry, 
mortars  and  concretes,  when  well  made,  are 
progressively  and  continually  becoming  harder, 
while  cements  do  not  acquire  an  increasing 
induration  proportional  to  the  energy  of  their 
original  hardening  or  setting ; — this  may  be 
explained  by  considering  that  cements  contain 
very  little  free  lime  or  oxide  of  calcium,  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  silicates  formed  by 
torrification  at  a high  degree  of  temperature. 
Now,  as  pure  lime  has  the  property  of  absorbing, 
in  order  to  pass  into  the  state  of  carbonate,  a 
quantity,  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  its  own,  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  plain  that  the  more  perfect  a 
cement  is — its  perfection  consisting  in  having 
but  a trace  of  free  lime — the  lees  it  will  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas  ; whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  more  a mortar  contains  of 
free  lime,  the  more  powerful  and  energetic  will 
be  the  absorption,  and  the  more  the  weight  will 
be  increased — that  is  to  say,  a cubic  metre  of 
mortar  containing  400  lb.  to  600  lb.  of  free 
lime  can  absorb  nearly  400  lb.  to  600  lb.  of 
carbonic  acid,  while  a cement  will  absorb  little 
or  none. 

This  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has 
a more  striking  effect  upon  agglomerated 
mortars  and  concretes  than  upon  ordinary  ones. 
In  fact,  it  is  easily  understood  that  if  to  a com- 
pressed concrete  like  Coignet’s,  so  dense  that  a 
cubic  mfetre  containslS  hectolitres  of  ingredients, 
with  the  particles  so  intimately  blended  by 
trituration,  we  add  a new  substance,  carbonic 
acid,  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  pure  lime, 
the  increase  of  density  of  the  whole  mass  will  be 
enormous.  Thus,  the  hiiUms  agglomerated  com- 
posed of  5 parts  of  lime  in  powder,  weighing 
55  kilogrammes  the  hectolitre,  and  J part  or 
l-12th  of  cement,  yield  in  a few  days  an  artificial 
stone  resisting  more  than  20  kilogrammes  of 
crushing  force  per  square  centimetre,  while  sub- 
stances, composed  of  1 part  of  the  best  cement 
and  2 parts  of  sand,  cannot  withstand  10  kilo- 
grammes of  the  same  applied  force.  For  lime 
mortars  or  concretes  to  harden  into  the  state  of 
artificial  stone,  it  requires  much  time. 

Among  the  latest  theories  put  forth  by  French 
engineers  as  to  the  cause  of  the  setting  (prise) 
of  hydraulic  cements,  we  may  mention  those 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  by 
M.  Fremy  last  June.  Vicat  established  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  hydraulicity  of  a cement  is 
due  to  a composition  foimed  when  limestone  is 
calcined  in  presence  of  argil.  He  states  that 
this  composition  is  a double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  which,  in  hydrating,  causes  the  setting 
of  hydraulic  cements.  MM.  Rivotand  Chatonay, 
in  their  important  work  on  cements,  state  that 
the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous  limestone  pro- 
duces aluminate  of  lime,  the  formula  for  which 
is  APO^,  3 CaO,  and  also  a silicate  of  lime, 
represented  by  SiO^,CaO ; these  two  salts,  in 
contact  with  water,  produce  the  two  hydrates, 

APO^  3 CaO,  6 HO, 

Si03,  3 CaO,  6 HO, 

which  become  the  cause  of  the  hardening  in 
question. 

In  both  these  two  theories  the  hydraulicity  of 
the  cements  is  ascribed  to  a simple  action  of 
hydration,  like  the  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris ; 
but  by  M.  Fremy  another  cause  is  assigned. 
This  learned  safnnt  made  extensive  experimental 
researches  on  the  properties  and  mutual  action 
of  four  substances  'which,  according  to  Vicat, 
llivot,  and  Cbatonay,  constitute  hydraulic 
cements.  1.  silicate  of  lime;  2.  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime ; 3.  alnminate  of  lime ; 4. 
caustic  lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium.  The  experi- 
ments are  detailed  in  the  memoir,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  following  statement : — That  the 


hardening  of  hydraulic  cements  is  not  due  to  the 
hydration  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  or  that  of  the 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime;  these  salts 
do  not  form  any  conihinaiion  with  the  looter  f 
that  the  setting  of  hydraulic  cement  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  different  chemical  actions ; 1.  the 
hydration  of  the  alnminafces  of  lime  ; 2.  the  re- 
action of  the  hydrate  of  lime  upon  the  silicate  of 
lime,  and  upon  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
which  act  in  this  case  as  pozzolana.  The  calcina- 
tion of  an  argillaceous  limestone  cannot  yield  a 
good  cement  except  when  the  proportions  of 
argil  and  lime  are  such  that  these  can  be  formed. 
In  the  first  place,  an  aluminate  of  lime  repre- 
sented by  one  of  these  formulce, — AFO^,  CaO  ; 
AFO®,  2 CaO ; AFO^,  3 CaO  : in  the  second 
place  a simple  or  multiple  silicate  of  lime,  repre- 
sented approximately  by  one  of  these  formulas, — 
SiO®,  2 CaO;  SiO^,  ;3CaO;  and  in  the  third 
place,  pure  lime  capable  of  acting  on  the  pre- 
ceding pozzolanic  silicates. 

In  the  course  of  the  memoir,  M.  Fremy  states 
that  when  alnminates  of  lime  represented  by 
AFO^.CaO;  AF03,2  CaO  ; AFO^,  3 CaO  are  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  and  slightly  wetted,  they 
solidify  almost  instantaneously,  and  produce 
hydrates  which  acquire  in  water  a considerable 
degree  of  hardness.  They  have,  moreover,  the 
property  of  agglomerating  inert  substances,  such 
as  qnartz,  sand,  &c. 

M.  Fremy  mixed  aluminate  Ai^O®,  2 CaO,  with 
50,  60,  and  even  80  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  ob- 
tained a pulverulent  mass  which  in  water 
acquired  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  the  best 
stone.  The  interest  attached  to  these  mixtures 
of  aluminates  of  lime  and  siliclous  substances  is 
the  more  important  in  a practical  point  of  view 
when  wo  consider  that  blocks  are  required  to  be 
produced  capable  of  resisting  atmospheric  in- 
j fluences  and  the  powerful  effects  of  sea  water, 
M.  Fremy  considers  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  constructions  resisting  the  ravages 
of  the  sea,  lies  probably  in  the  employment  of 
concretes  'wliich  are  formed  nearly  'wholly  of 
siliciouB  substances  united  together  by  a feeble 
proportion  of  aluminate  of  lime.  On  this  point 
j M.  Fremy  cites  the  excellent  indications  given 
I by  M.  Coignet  on  the  subject  of  agglomeration 
[ of  cements,  saying  that  he  has  himself  borne 
I witness  to  their  importance  and  correctness. 

I Portland  cements,  according  to  M.  Fremy, 
have  no  good  quality  unless  they  are  produced 
at  a very  high  temperature.  The  aluminates  of 
limo  have  this  character,  also  of  not  being  able 
to  solidify  under  water  unless  they  have  been 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat ; thus  they  seem  to 
be  the  principal  agent  in  hydraulic  cements  of 
rapid  setting. 

Perhaps  the  inferiority  of  some  of  the  Port- 
land cements  of  commerce  may  be  traced  to 
want  of  sufficient  intensity  of  heat  in  burning. 
M.  Fremy  made  the  aluminates  of  lime,  for  his 
experiments,  with  a blast  furnace. 


ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE. 

The  two  great  questions  of  the  day  un- 
doubtedly are,  our  water  supplies  and  our  moans 
of  drainage. 

Touching  the  first,  the  only  serious  problem 
requiring  solution  appears  to  be  the  one  of 
expense ; for  although  the  engineering  diffi*- 
culties  in  some  cases  are  many  and  great,  they 
are  by  no  means  insumiountabie.  The  necessary 
supplies  can  invariably  be  obtained,  where 
limits  as  to  distance  are  not  imposed.  The  water 
question,  then,  I venture  to  think,  may  fairly  be 
considered  healthy.  The  imperative  necessity 
in  all  places  of  a copious  and  pure  supply  is 
rapidly  over-riding  all  other  considerations. 

Not  so  with  the  sewerage  question.  That  it 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  impressed  itself  upon  th© 
people  at  large,  and  even  our  profession^  men, 
as  a stern  necessity,  may  he  inferred,  I think, 
from  the  fact,  that  when  any  extensive  and 
consequently  costly  scheme  of  drainage  is  pro- 
posed, a half  apology  is  invariably  implied,  in 
the  suggestions  so  often  made,  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sewage. 

Here,  I think,  lurks  a great  error ; and  I can- 
not but  earnestly  wish  that  the  press,  and  all  our 
engineers,  would  exercise  their  skill  and  in- 
fluence in  pointing  out  the  necessity  merely, 
leaving  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  question  to 
take  care  of  itself.  In  all  cases  let  us  have  th© 
best  scheme,  irrespective  of  cost. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  this  great  question 
must  have  felt  gratified  when  perusing,  in  your 
last  week’s  issue,  the  paragraph  entitled,  ‘‘  The 
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Don  Valley  Drainage.”  The  proposition  is  com- ' 
prehonsive,  and  so  replete  with  sonnd  engineer- 
ing and  good  sense,  that'  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  carried  out.  I believe  it  is  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  a well-defined  scheme,  combining 
the  drainage  of  more  than  one  town,  has  ever 
been  proposed. 

The  valley  of  the  Don,  however,  it  appears 
to  mo,  is  not  tho  only  one,  by  scores,  where 
a similar  scheme  could,  and  should,  be  carried 
out.  The  valley  of  the  Trent  I believe  to 
be  well  adapted  for  such  a proposition  j and 
the  necessity  for  the  realisation  of  such  will 
sooner  or  later  force  itself  upon  public  atten- 
tion. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
our  little  island  know,  that  the  river  Trent  has 
its  source  at  the  foot  of  a hill  in  Cheshire, 
called  “ Mow  Cop,”  a few  miles  to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  Staftbrdshire  potteries,  and  that 
it  flows  through  the  populous  town  of  Stoke, 
to  which  converges  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of 
the  pottery  towns  ; from  thence,  passing  to  the 
cast  of  Trentham  Hall  (formerly  it  ran  through 
tho  Pool),  it  flows  onward  in  a rapidly  increasing 
volume,  past  tho  small  and  not  over-cleanly 
town  of  Stone,  and,  of  coarse,  receiving  all  the 
sewage  the  inbabitanta  do  not  elect  to  keep 
under  their  noses.  We  next  find  it  at  Rogeley, 
having  previously  received  the  waters  of  the 
Sow  and  the  Penk,  and  into  which  flows  tho 
sewage  of  Stafford  and  Punkvidge ; it  then  flows 
onward  to  the  great  beer-mart,  Burton,  having 
previously  absorbed  the  waters  of  tho  Tame,  iuto 
which  the  refuse  of  Tamw'orth  is  discharged, 
and  which,  some  time  ago,  was  attempted  to  be 
made  the  channel  for  carrying  off  a portion  of 
tho  drainage  of  Birmingham.  Leaving  Derby  a 
few  miles  to  the  north,  it  then  receives,  at  a 
place  called  Sawley,  the  waters  of  the  Derwent, 
into  which  falls  the  sewage  of  Buxton,  Matlock, 
Matlock  Bath,  Belper,  Duffield,  and  Derby. 

About  one  mile  south-east  of  the  Trent  Station 
on  the  Midland  Railway  it  is  joined  by  the  Soar, 
the  receptacle  for  the  sewage  of  Leicester  (deo- 
dorized at  an  annual  loss),  Barrow,  of  hydraulic 
lime  notoriety,  Loughborough,  and  the  extensive 
village  of  Kegworth.  About  one  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  said  Trent  Station  it  receives  the 
Erewash,  which  carries  off  the  drainage  of  a large 
and  populous  valley,  containing  the  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages  of  Long  Eaton,  Toton, 
Sandiacre,  Ilkeston,  and  Codnor  Pai’k,  where  are 
tho  celebrated  Buttorley  ironworks.  Our  river 
next  passes  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Not- 
tingham, receiving,  of  course,  the  whole  of  its 
sewage,  together  with  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Leen, — a valley  as ‘extensive  and  as  densely 
populated  as  that  of  the  Erewash. 

From  Nottingham  the  Trent  flows  to  Newark, 
having  been  augmented  by  the  Greet, — the  outlet 
for  the  drainage  of  the  pretty  little  ecclesiastical 
town  of  Southwell,  immortalized  by  its  minster. 
Afcer  leaving  Newark,  it  receives  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Idle  from  Retford)  no  stream  con- 
taining sewage  contributions  until  it  reaches 
Gainsborough:  and  here,  becoming  broad,  deep, 
and  tidal,  I will  leave  it. 

Turning  back,  I should  wish  to  point  out,  that 
from  Newark  to  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  to 
Boston,  there  exists  one  almost  dead  level,  of  ex- 
ceedingly light,  sandy  (and  in  some  places,  peaty) 
soil ; with  absorbing  powers  almost  unlimited, 
and  without  one  stream  of  water,  excepting  those 
of  an  artificial  nature,  for  drainage  purposes. 
This  area  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  a scheme 
of  drainage,  particularly  as  to  its  levels ; for, 
whilst  the  Trent  flows  with  a rapid  current 
down  to  Torksey,  there  exist  but  a few  feet  of 
fall  between  Lincoln  and  Torksey.  From 
Lincoln  to  Boston  there  is,  I believe,  a fall  of 
18  ft. 

My  scheme,  in  a few  words,  is  to  make  one 
grand  arterial  drain  or  sewer,  iuto  which  all  tho 
towns  and  valleys  I have  enumerated  shall  dis- 
charge their  refuse. 

In  the  vicinity  of  each  town  and  village  I 
would  make  it  a covered  drain  ; but  in  all  other 
places  an  open  one.  Through  its  entire  length, 
however,  1 would  have  it  smoothly  and  sub- 
stantially paved  with  terro-metallic  bine  brick, 
of  the  best  quality.  At  suitable  intervals,  and 
as  the  districts  rendered  it  desirable,  I would 
provide  flood-gates,  and  means  for  carting  away 
the  sediment.  The  details  would,  of  course,  be 
worked  out  upon  exact  engineering  data. 

Once  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  flushing  power.  Each  spring  and 
autumn,  in  their  recurring  courses,  bring  floods  ; 
and  these  would  do  the  necessary  work,  and 
whilst  cleaning  the  great  artery  add  to  the  fer- 
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tilizing  power  of  these  waters,  where  it  might  be 
considered  advisable  to  render  them  available. 

To  those  who  know  the  valley  of  tho  Trent 
as  well  as  I do,  the  scheme  I propose  will  at 
once  commend  itself,  as  feasible  and  free  from 
engineering  difficulties. 

The  cost  would  be  mainly  incurred  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  each  town ; deducting, 
however,  the  cost  of  pumping  power,  or  settling 
tanks,  and  deodorising  works,  necessary  in  all 
isolated  cases.  lam  confidently  inclined  to  think 
that  the  scheme  I propose  would  but  little  ex- 
ceed  in  cost  the  aggregate  of  works  contemplated 
for  the  towns  I have  mentioned,  should  they  bo 
executed  independently  of  each  other. 

Were  it  advisable  to  point  out,  and  make 
a prominent  feature  of,  the  application  of 
the  sewage,  I can  confidently  affirm  that  few 
valleys  offer  greater  facilities  and  advantages 
than  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  The  soil  through- 
out would  profit  by  tho  sewage,  and  in  some 
places  peculiarly  so.  At  intervals  occur  large 
areas  and  stretches  of  land  containing  many 
thousand  acres  each  of  gravel  and  sand-drift, 
thinly  covered  with  mould.  For  such  districts 
sewage  could  be  applied  without  stint,  and 
would  be  accepted  and  paid  for  as  a great  boon. 
So  porous  are  these  gravel  and  sand  beds  or 
drifts,  that  although  immediately  bordering  tho 
Trent,  they  are  often  in  dry  weather  burnt  up 
and  comparatively  valueless. 

The  wants  of  tho  tract  of  land  lying  between 
Newark  and  Lincoln  I have  previously  alluded  to. 

To  those  who  object  to  my  scheme  as  vision- 
ary and  Utopian,  I would  put  the  question,  show 
us  a way  out  of  om’  difficulties  ? Birmingham, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  are  already  in  a fix. 
We  cannot  continue  to  discharge  our  refuse  into 
tho  Trent ; that  will  not  be  tolerated  much 
longer.  The  supply  of  water  at  Nottingham 
drawn  from  the  Trent,  at  the  Trent  Bridge,  has 
been  this  week  unanimonsly  condemned  as  im- 
pure  and  dangerous,  and  this  in  a great  measure 
from  sewage  discharged  into  the  Trent  a little 
above  what  is  known  as  the  ” Wilford  Boat.” 
Besides,  the  thing  is  monstrous,  and  a gigantic 
commercial  blunder,  to  throw  away  so  much 
valuable  manure. 

The  difficulty  is  an  increasing  one,  and  over- 
whelmingly alarming  to  all  thinking  minds ; 
already  the  population  of  the  midland  towns  I 
have  alluded  to  approaches  very  nearly  to  one 
million  of  souls,  and  undoubtedly  will  in  a short 
time  exceed  those  figures. 

I will  here  leave  my  proposition,  commending 
it  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  impressed  with  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  drainage  question,  and  who 
esteem  human  life  of  more  value  than  gain. 

Ignorant  and  selfish  men,  no  doubt,  will  laugh 
and  sneer,  deriding  my  idea,  and,  shrugging  their 
shoulders,  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  towards  such 
a scheme.  To  such  (viewing  it  as  a life  question) 
I venture  in  conclusion  to  suggest,  that  our 
gracious  Lord  and  Master  has  unmistakably 
manifested  His  estimation  of  the  value  of 
humanity  over  all  earthly  things ; and  delayed 
as  the  serious  consideration  of  this  great  ques- 
tion may  be  by  the  many,  the  time  will  come 
when  human  beings  and  human  life  will  be 
esteemed  of  more  value  than  silver  or  gold. 

FilEDEEICK  BaKEWELL. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNTY  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Kent  Archxological  Society  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Ashford.  The  proceedings  com- 
mencod  by  a meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  under 
the  presidency  of  Marquis  Camden,  K.G.,  who 
has  since  suddenly  died.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Alcock, 
vicar  of  Ashford,  commenced  the  proceedings 
by  addressing  a few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
president,  and  the  other  members  present.  The 
report  of  the  council  was  then  read  and  adopted. 
The  party  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  church, 
of  which  a description  and  history  were  read  by 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pearman. 

The  college  was  next  visited,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
man  also  gave  a short  history  of  that  building. 
An  excursion  was  then  made  to  Godinton,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Toke  family,  and  thence 
to  the  church  of  Great  Chart.  The  weather  un- 
fortunately was  unpropitious. 

Dinner  was  partaken  of  in  the  old  Com  Ex- 
change. At  the  conclusion,  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  new  Com  Exchange,  where  a 
temporary  museum  was  exhibited.  Sir  Walter 
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Stirling  presided  at  the  evening  meeting  in  the 
new  Corn  Exchange,  at  which  a paper  “ Cn  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Ashford”  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pearman. 

The  evening  concluded  with  a paper  ” Cn  the 
Pilgrim  path,”  which  runs  through  this  county, 
read  by  Mr.  T.  Thurston. 

The  programme  for  next  day  comprised  an 
excursion  by  way  of  Boughtou  Aluph,  visiting 
its  church  and  the  old  vicarage  house,  past  God- 
mersfaam  Church,  to  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Chilham  Castle,  which  Mr.  Charles  Hardy  had 
thrown  open  to  the  society  for  inspection.  The 
Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  undertook  to  conduct  the 
society  over  the  remains  of  the  castle. 

Cn  leaving  Tremworth  House,  tho  company 
visited  Clanteigh  Towers,  and  the  owner  accom- 
panied the  visitors  over  his  picture  galleries. 

Tho  attendance  on  both  days  was  very  large, 
and  facilities  were  afforded  by  the  South-Eastern 
railway. 

The  Surrey  Archmological  Society's  excursion 
took  place  on  Saturday  before  last,  undor  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  when 
the  following  plnoes  were  visited,  viz., — Slyfield 
Stoke  D’Abernon  church,  Cobhara  church,  and 
the  King’s  House,  Byfleeb.  Leatherhead  station 
was  the  rendezvous,  where  conveyances  awaited 
the  members  and  friends. 

The  party  partook  of  a collation  at  the  Cob- 
ham  schools  provided  for  them  by  the  president, 
and  there  were  about  200  guests  present.  The 
papers  read  included  one  on  Slyfield,  by  Mr.  0. 
Baily;  on  Stoke  D’Abernon  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Piirr  Phillips  ; on  Cobham  Church,  by  tho 
Rev.  E.  Loring,  vicar  of  the  parish  ; and  on  the 
King’s  House,  Bjfleet,  by  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Eastbourne  ; but  the  weather 
not  being  favourable,  the  meeting  was  an  un- 
usually small  one.  The  proposed  visit  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  to  Hastings, 
no  doubt  also  helped  to  diminish  the  attendance. 
The  meeting,  however,  was  sufficiently  large  to 
show  the  vitality  of  the  society,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  its  proceedings.  The  party  first  visited 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  when  Mr.  G.  F. 
Chambers  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of 
interest.  The  supposed  Black  Friars  monastery 
and  the  ancient  parsonage-house  were  then 
visited,  and  the  Early  English  crypt  beneath  the 
Lamb  Hotel ; the  various  points  uf  interest  in  all 
being  explained  by  Mr.  Lower,  Mr.  Chambers, 
and  other  gentlemen.  Tho  business  meeting 
was  afterwards  held  in  tho  assembly-room  at  the 
Lamb  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hankey,  high-sheriff  of  the  county.  A long 
paper  “ Cn  Eastbourne  ” was  partly  read  by 
Mr.  Sax  Bannister;  but  as  it  was  resolved  to 
print  it,  the  remainder  was  left  unread.  In  the 
afternoon  tho  members  and  their  friends  met  in 
the  Cricket-ground,  at  a cold  repast,  in  the 
society’s  marquee,  the  high-sheriff  presiding,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

The  Wilts  Archffiological  Society  have  post- 
poned until  next  year  the  general  meeting  which, 
it  was  intended  to  hold  at  Chippenham  this 
autumn.  In  lieu  of  the  general  meeting  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  a conversaaione  in  Devizes,  in. 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  for  receiving  a report, 
electing  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  other 
bnsiness,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  reading 
of  papers  on  divers  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  the  archmology  of  the  county. 


LCANS  FCR  THE  ERECTICN  CF 
LABCURERd’  DWELLINGS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to 
loans  to  be  made  towards  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  under  the 
29th  Viet.,  c.  28,  have  been  printed.  The  appli- 
cations are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  through  their  secretary, 
setting  forth  the  description  and  nature  of  the 
company  or  authority  proposing  to  obtain  an 
advance,  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  gi-ound 
and  of  the  proposed  buildings,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  and  a statement  showing 
the  proposed  method  of  raising  the  difference 
between  the  loan  and  tho  estimate.  The  appli- 
cant is  also  required  to  give  an  undertaking 
that  the  houses  are  bond  fide  intended  as  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  claeses.  ” Parties  to  whom 
loans  may  be  advanced  will  be  required  to  enter 
into  covenants  to  repair  and  insure  for  user  (as 
far  as  practicable),  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
labouring  claeses,  and  to  submit  to  such  by-laws 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Coimniasioners  of 
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the  Treasury,  and  to  such  inspection  of  the 
dwelling-houses  from  time  to  time,  both  as 
regards  repair  and  conformity  to  by-laws,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  direct.” 

We  congratulate  the  Treasury  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a sentence  which  would,  we  think, 
baffle  the  ingenuity  even  of  a candidate  for  a 
junior  appointment  in  the  office. 

Should  the  plans  and  security  offered  appear 
satisfactory  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners, application  is  to  be  made  through  them 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  sanction  of  the  proposed 
loan,  which  will  then  be  given,  subject  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  title  being  established  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. 

The  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Loan  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  who  will  decide  as  to  the 
suitability  and  sufficiency  for  occupation  by 
persons  of  the  labouring  classes.  All  applica- 
tions for  instalments  of  advances  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  giving 
a certificate  of  the  expenditure  incurred  and  of 
the  state  of  the  works,  which  will  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Works. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Amongst  the  questions  set  under  this  heading, 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  new  Examination  Papers, 
are  the  following  : — 

Describe  a convenient  and  economical  dwelling 
for  a working  man  and  his  family,  say  of  four 
children. 

What  circumstances  would  influence  you  in 
the  choice  of  a dwelling-house  ? 

Give  advice  concerning  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  household  furniture. 

What  are  the  effects,  moral  and  physical,  of 
over-crowded  dwellings  in  town  and  country  ? 
What  remedies  can  you  suggest  for  these  evils  ? 

What  occupations  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
our  towns  do  you  consider  the  moat  healthy,  and 
why  ? 

Write  a short  essay  on  the  most  common 
habits  injurious  to  health  and  strength. 

How  may  hard  water  be  rendered  soft  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  open  fire-place  ? What  precautions  should 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  close  stoves  ? 


THE  FALL  OF  A HOUSE  IN 
HOLBORN. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of 
two  persons  killed  by  the  fall  of  a house,  No.  6, 
Ely-court,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  A number  of  witnesses  were  examined, 
some  of  them  stating  that  the  proprietors  had 
frequently  been  cautioned  that  the  house  was 
unsafe.  This  an  Italian  named  Guanziroli,  who 
is  a Hatton-garden  tradesman,  said  he  especially 
did  some  sixteen  months  ago,  when  another  of 
the  bouses  fell,  which  has  not  been  replaced. 
He  noticed  two  cracks  in  the  walla,  and  a beam 
propping  up  the  house  was  rotten,  and  was  re- 
moved without  being  replaced. 

Mr.  J.  Clarkson,  clerk  to  Mr.  Porter,  district  sur- 
veyor of  Holborn  and  East  Strand,  deposed  that 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1863,  be  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Guanziroli,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting.  He  said  to  witness,  ” I don’t  want 
to  do  anything  unneighbourly,  but  what  do  you 
think  of  these  premises?”  Witness  examined 
the  walls,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  think 
that  it  was  a case  to  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Police.  Witness  had  no  recollection  of  seeing 
any  cracks,  or  the  strut  placed  against  the  wall. 
He  did  not  think  the  parapet  was  seriously  lean- 
ing over  the  wall.  It  was  difficult  to  say  how 
the  building  fell,  but  he  thought  the  wall  on  the 
first  floor  above  the  level  of  the  pin  which  was 
now  standing,  gave  way  and  took  the  roof  and 
ceilings  with  it.  He  did  not  think  that  the  stack 
of  chimneys  first  fell.  Witness  had  no  intima- 
tion from  Messrs.  Ledger  & Clarke,  the  pro- 
prietors, as  to  the  state  of  the  house.  He  went 
over  the  other  premises  in  Ely-court  with  the 
surveyor  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  since 
the  accident,  and  they  determined  upon  putting 
np  certain  shores,  bnt  he  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  sleeping  at  present  in  any  of  the  other 
five  houses  in  Ely-court.  The  timber  of  the 
house  which  fell  was  old,  hut  the  timber  of  a 
large  number  of  houses  in  London  was  in  as  bad  a 
state.  The  occupiers  of  the  premises,  had  they 


been  wise,  would  have  reported  the  state  of  the 
premises.  A house  might  fall  down  from  some 
latent  cause. 

Ultimately  the  jury  returned  a verdict  that 
the  deceased  persons  were  suffocated  by  the  fall 
of  a house,  No.  6,  Ely-court,  Holborn,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  15th  inst.,  such  fall  arising  from  acci- 
dental causes ; but  they  were  of  opinion  that 
there  had  been  a want  of  proper  precaution  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Clark  & W.  Ledger,  in 
not  replacing  the  stmt  which  they  removed 
sixteen  months  ago,  and  which  strut  was  the 
support  of  the  house  that  had  recently  fallen  in. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Free  Library,  Birmingham. — By  vote  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  on 
the  7th  inst.,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Bateman  & 
Corser  were  adopted  for  the  Free  Library,  Gosta- 
green.  The  architects  invited  to  send  designs 
were  Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser,  Messrs.  Martin 
& Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bland,  and  Mr.  Thomason. 
The  latter  had  to  forego  the  competition  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health,  but  designs  were  forwarded 
by  the  others. 

Taunton. — The  committee  for  building  a new 
college  for  the  West  of  England  Dissenters’ 
Proprietary  School  at  Taunton,  invited  com- 
petitive designs  from  the  following  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom  complied  with  the  invitation : — 
Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Bath  ; Tarring,  of  Londonj 
Joseph  James,  of  London;  Ashworth,  of  Exeter; 
S.  Shewbrooks,  of  Taunton;  and  Messrs.  E. 
Godwin  & Crisp,  of  Bristol.  They  have  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  Mr.  James,  whose  design 
will  be  carried  out  under  his  superintendence; 
the  second,  of  501.,  to  Mr.  Shewbrooks ; and  the 
third  of  251.  to  Mr.  Tarring. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Manchester. — In  consequence  of  a partial  strike 
among  the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  a rise  of 
28.  a week  in  their  wages,  the  masters  have 
locked  all  out ; and  as  the  tailors  are  in  a like 
position,  several  thousands  of  workmen  have 
been  thrown  simultaneously  out  of  employment. 

Dewsbicry. — There  being  a strike  of  masons 
here,  threats  and  intimidation  are  being  used  to 
force  workmen  from  their  employment,  and  a 
prizefighter  has  been  brought  before  the  police 
magistrates  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
from  having  practised  intimidation  by  using 
threats  to  a journeyman  mason. 

Tunbridge. — Nine  of  the  English  navvies  who 
made  a dastardly  attack  upon  the  foreign 
labourers  on  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  line,  have 
been,  brought  before  the  Tunbridge  Bench,  and 
five  of  them  have  been  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Maidstone  sessions.  Messrs.  Waring,  Brothers, 
deny  that  they  pay  their  foreign  workmen  lower 
than  they  pay  Englishmen.  They  say  that,  being 
in  want  of  more  men  than  they  can  get,  they 
are  hiring  all  able-bodied  men  who  present 
themselves,  without  respect  to  nationality.  Most 
of  their  foreign  navvies  are  Belgians,  who,  after 
paying  their  expenses  in  this  country,  find  that 
they  can  lay  by  as  much  money  as  the  whole 
of  the  wages  they  would  receive  in  Belgium 
would  amount  to. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  iron-workers  are 
returning  to  their  employment  at  a reduction  of 
11  per  cent,  on  former  prices.  The  workmen’s 
union  suggest  arbitration,  which  the  masters 
will  not  agree  to. 


THE  BOSTON  BATES. 

The  corporation  baths  of  this  town  have  lately 
been  thoroughly  repaired  and  put  in  order,  under 
the  direction  of  the  corporation  surveyor,  Mr. 
Wheeler.  The  baths  and  the  grounds  adjoining 
were  laid  out  about  three  years  ago,  the  funds 
being  provided  by  some  of  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  who  took  the  land  on 
lease  from  the  corporation.  For  the  last  ten 
years  or  more,  owing  to  the  death  of  some  of  the 
acting  trustees,  and  others  leaving  the  town, 
they  have  been  entirely  neglected  and  almost 
disused.  On  the  expiratiun  of  the  lease  the 
land  reverted  to  the  corporation,  who,  consider- 
ing the  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  in  having,  at  a small  coat,  access  to 
both  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths,  and  in  main-  j 


taining  in  good  order  the  walks  and  plantations 
attached  thereto,  determined  to  maintain  and 
repair  them  at  the  expense  of  the  corporate 
funds.  The  result  has  proved  more  successful 
than  was  anticipated  : great  numbers  of  persons 
daily  make  use  of  them,  and  the  receipts,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  promise  to  pay  the  annual 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  interest  on  the 
outlay. 

The  land  on  which  the  baths  are  built  is  about 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  was  originally  a 
piece  of  marsb,  covered  daily  by  the  tides.  This- 
was  inclosed  by  an  embankment,  and  the  ground 
laid  out  in  walks  and  planted,  the  reservoir  for 
the  baths  forming  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water. 
The  baths  consist  of  an  open  swimming-bath, 
70  ft.  square,  to  which  a charge  of  6d.  is  made 
for  admission ; another  open  swimming-bath, 
100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  free  to  the  public;  a ladies* 
swimming-bath,  and  a ladies’  private  cold  bath, 
covered  in;  and  five  hot-water  baths.  The. 
water  is  salt,  and  is  taken  into  the  reservoir 
from  the  river  at  the  top  of  the  tides,  and  allowed 
to  settle  before  being  used. 

The  swimming-bath  has  been  paved  with 
glazed  earthenware  tiles,  made  for  the  purpose 
by  Messrs.  Cliff,  of  Leeds ; they  are  9 in.  square 
and  2 in.  thick,  with  holes  in  the  sides  to  admit 
two  wooden  pegs  or  dowels.  Before  laying  the 
tiles,  the  bottom  and  sides  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  6 in.,  and  the  space  filled  in  with 
cement  concrete,  the  soil  being  a quick  silt.  The 
bath  is  supplied  with  Macfarlane’s  patent  cast- 
iron  bathing  shades.  The  hot  baths  have  been 
fitted  with  a new  boiler,  and  are  heated  by 
means  of  coils  of  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  each 
bath,  through  which  the  steam  circnlates.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  as  the  water  used  in. 
the  baths  is  salt,  and  to  avoid  pumping,  which 
would  be  necessary  if  it  were  heated  in  the 
boiler,  the  reservoir  being  on  a level  with  the 
baths.  The  charge  for  admission  to  the  hot- 
water  baths  varies  from  3d.  to  Is. 

The  land  immediately  adjoining,  about  thirty 
acres  in  extent,  is  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  it  has  been  proposed  that  this 
should  be  converted  into  a public  park  and 
recreation  ground  ; a proposition  which  there  ia 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
to  carry  out  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  admit. 
This  will  be  a great  boon  to  the  inhabitants,  as 
there  is  not  a single  acre  of  open  space  in  the 
borough  that  can  be  used  for  public  exhibitions 
or  amusements. 


NEW  POORHOUSE  FOR-SOUTHAMPTON. 

On  the  7th  instant  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
building,  about  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  A,  Skelton  by  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  con- 
tractors, was  laid  by  the  mayor  of  Southampton, 

Mr.  S.  M.  Emanuel. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
with  red  bricks,  the  front  block,  containing  the 
board-room  and  offices,  facing  St.  Mary-street, 
being  relieved  with  stone  dressings.  The  second 
block,  containing  the  master’s  residence,  is  also 
to  have  stone  dressings,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
stone  cupola,  which  serves  the  doable  purposes 
of  lighting  and  ventilating  the  staircases  and 
corridor  of  the  building.  The  style  of  the  de- 
signs is  Italian.  The  other  buildings  are  to  be. 
plainly  and  substantially  erected,  and  orna- 
mented with  moulded  bricks,  cornices,  &c. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  for  518  in- 
mates ; each  class  having  its  work  and  day 
rooms,  such  as  carpenter’s  shop,  oakum  shed, 
laundry,  &c. ; and  in  addition  to  the  above 
is  the  nursery,  the  separation,  or  disorderly, 
and  vagrants’  wards,  and  the  refractory  cells 
conveniently  placed  near  the  porter’s  rooms  at 
the  entrance,  the  entire  establishment  being  pro- 
vided  with  its  chapel,  board-room,  and  clerk’s  it 
offices,  waiting-rooms,  master’s  office  and  resi-  [] 
dence,  matron’s  rooms,  dispensary,  vaccine-room, 
and  porter’s  residence,  together  with  dining-hall,  ^ 
kitchen,  scullery,  boiler-house,  stores,  &c.  ; 

The  general  arrangement  is  based  on  the  B 
advantage  of  placing  the  main  blocks  of  build- 
ings,  north  and  soueb,  with  their  windows  east  ii 
and  west,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a fair  amount  of  light  1 
and  air  to  each  room,  and  to  have  no  dwelling-  »! 
rooms  with  a northern  aspect  only.  This  ar- 
rangement, by  compelling  the  separation  of  I 
the  building  into  several  blocks,  facilitates  the  P 
classification  and  subdivision  of  classes  of  in-  -i 
mates. 

The  infirmary  comprises  three  floors.  It  is  « 
arranged  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  com- 
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mission  appointed  to  iaqaire  into  the  construction 
of  military  hospitals,  1861,  which  requires  the 
hloohs  of  buildings  to  be  placed  north  and  south, 
with  the  windows  facing  to  the  east  and  west. 

The  amount  of  space  recommended  by  the 
above  commission  is  1,200  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  cubic 
space  for  each  inmate,  while  the  minimum  re- 
quired in  sick  wards  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  is 
only  500.  The  space  shown  on  the. plan  is  66  ft. 
superficial,  and  790  cubic  feet  each  inmate. 

The  wards  are  to  be  heated  by  open  fireplaces, 
and  ventilated  by  the  tripartite  windows. 

At  the  banquet  that  followed  the  ceremony, 
some  ill-feeling  was  excited  pro  and  con.  by 
charges  of  non-attcndance  on  cholera  patients  by 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  If  the 
charge  had  been  true,  it  was  not  a nice  time  to 
make  it. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  WATER 
AND  CHOLERA. 

The  Registrar-General  in  his  last  report, 
says : — 

“ There  are  scTen  districts  in  the  east : the  mortality  hy 
cholera  in  the  poor  district  of  Shoreditch  was  at  the 
annual  rate’of  4,  by  cholera  and  diarrhoea  8,  iu  1 ,000 ; five 
of  its  Bub. districts  are  supplied  by  the  New  River,  one 
partially,  and  one  wholl.v  by  the  East  London,  probably 
from  Lea  Bridge.  In  the  rest  of  the  east  districts  the 
: mortality  by  cholera  was  at  very  different  rate*  ; it  was  at 
the  rate  of  39  per  1,600  in  Bethnal-green,  60  in  Mile-end 
Old  Town,  60  in  8t,  George-in-the-East,  70  in  White- 
chapel,  including  deathe  in  the  London  Hospital  from 
I other  eastern  districts,  70  in  Poplar  and  Bow.  and  80  in 
Stepney.  Bethnd-pveu  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of 
London,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  annual  value  of  the 
I houses;  hut  the  people  of  Bow  and  Poplar  arc  not  con- 
spicuous for  poverty.  The  whole  of  these  districts  where 
the  mortality  from  cholera  was  from  thirty  to  forty  fold 
higher  than  it  was  either  iuthe  west  or  the  central,  in  the 
I north  or  the  south  of  London,  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Old  Ford  reservoirs.  London  ia  divided  into  37 
I districts!  six  districts  are  supplied  from  Old  Ford,  and 
I eveiTOne  has  been  ravaged  by  the  epidemic;  the  other 
81  districts  have  for  six  weeks  in  succession  suffered 
slightly.  The  37  diatricte  are  subdivided  into  135  eub- 
I districts  ; 21  are  supplied  with  the  same  water,  and  have 
. all  suffered  six  weeks  in  aucceasion;  115  sub-districts 
I have  suffered  inconsiderably,  except  in  St.  Botolph  and  a 
I few  other  districts,  where  the  same  water  has  crept  in, 
and  the  mortality  is  partially  swollen.  By  the  doctrines 
of  chances  it  is  impossiblo  that  the  coincidence  between 
I this  particular  water  and  the  high  mortality  should  be 
fortuitous  in  135  cases,  during  six  weeks  in  succession. 
The  induction  extends  over  all  the  area  of  observation  in 
I previous  epidemics,  whore  sewage  water  has  so  often  led 
to  cholera  outbreaks.  The  persistooco  of  the  epidemic  iu 
I the  east  London  districts  ia  no  proof  that  the  supply  of 
the  company  is  no«  worse  than  that  of  otlier  companieB, 
as  its  effects  on  the  place  and  on  the  population  only  sub- 
side slowly.  This  great  lesson  should  he  taken  to  heart 
I by  every  water  company  aud  every  community  in  the 
. kingdom.  Unclean  wator  cannot  be  consumed  with  im- 
I punity  : its  consumption  is  the  sin  of  which  cholera  is  the 
I punishment." 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  South  London  line  of  the  Brighton  Rail- 
. way  has  been  opened  for  public  traflSc,  it  having 
been  officially  inspected  by  the  representative  of 
; the  Board  of  Trade,  and  reported  to  have  been 
• satisfactorily  completed.  The  South  London 
places  a large  suburban  district  in  immediate 
I railway  communication  with  the  great  system  of 
: the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Company.  It  is 
■ a line  intended  to  run  from  London  Bridge  to 
' Windsor,  passing  through  Rotherhithe,  Old  Kent- 
road,  Peckham,  Peckham-rye,  Denmark-hill,  and 
I Loughborough-park  (Brixton),  and  thence  on  to 
' Victoria.  The  portion  completed'  and  open  for 
: traffic  is  nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
; as  far  as  Brixton.  There  are  stations  at  each  of 
; tho  places  named.  At  London  Bridge  (where 
. there  are  three  lines  of  rails)  the  new  station  is 
. large  and  commodious.  Along  tlio  line  are  some 
; heavy  works,  including  several  bridges  with 
rather  extensive  spans.  At  present  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rnn  trains  eveiy  twenty  minutes 
; throughout  the  day.  Tho  fares  are  about  tbo 
I same  as  those  charged  by  the  omnibuses  running 
in  the  districts.  All  the  trains  are  first,  second, 

: and  third  class.  The  line  was  formally  opened 
: in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Craven,  the  engineer, 
! and  other  officials  of  the  line. 

The  Cannon-sti'cet  Station  of  the  South- 
i Eastern  Extension  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
: September.  The  bridge,  station,  signalling 
: apparatus,  &c.,have  been  examined  and  reported 
L upon  favourably  by  Col.  Yolland,  of  the  Board 
; of  Trade.  This  station  has  nine  lines  of  rails,  and 
\ five  platforms  of  great  width,  one  of  them  having 
i adonblecarriageroadfor  exit  and  entrance.  TJie 
I signal-box  at  the  entrance  to  the  station  extends 
from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  and  has 
I a range  of  sixty-seven  levers,  coloured  yellow 
I for  distance  signals,  red  for  in  trains  on  the  east 
i line,  blue  for  out,  and  black  for  points. 


The  station  has  six  rows  of  globular  lamps. 
The  segmental  roof  is  wider  in  a single  span  and 
longer  than  the  roof  of  any  other  building  in 
London.  At  the  inner  coi-uers  of  the  station 
there  are  to  tho  right  tho  station-master’s  offices, 
and  adjoining  them  the  bullion  office,  which  will 
be  furnished  with  a large  strong  safe  from 
Chubb’s.  At  the  opposite  corner  there  are  re- 
freshment-rooms, booking-olfice  for  local  traffic, 
&c.  The  principal  booking-offices  aud  waiting- 
rooms,  with  the  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from 
the  station  platforms,  are,  as  at  Charing-cross, 
on  and  through  the  ground-floor  of  the  hotel. 
The  nine  lines  in  the  station  are  reduced  to  five 
lines  in  crossing  tho  bridge. 

The  Cannon-street  Station  is  350  yards  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  300  yards  from  Cheapside 
and  Cornhill,  750  yards  from  the  General  Post- 
office,  and  about  600  yards  from  St.  Paul’s.  It 
is  expected  that  trains  will  run  between  Cannon- 
street  and  Charing-cross  at  intervals  of  about 
five  minutes.  The  Strand  will  thus  be  greatly 
relieved,  both  as  regards  vehicles  and  pedes- 
trians. 


THE  GROSVENOR  HOTEL,  CHESTER. 

The  Grosvenor  Hotel,  at  Cheater,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  illustrations,  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  beginning  of  the  year : it 
occupies  an  important  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Eastgate-streot,  one  of  tho  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  aud  includes  the 
whole  space  between  the  city  walls  on  tho  east 
and  Newgate-street  on  the  west. 

The  site  was  previously  occupied  by  tho  Royal 
Hotel  and  various  shops  and  premises,  which 
were  removed  for  the  construction  of  the  present 
hotel. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been  executed 
at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  his 
lordship,  together  with  Earl  Grosvenor,  having 
shown  great  interest  throughout  their  erection. 
The  style  of  architecture  (somewhat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  buildings  of  Chester 
erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
commencement  of  tho  saveuteenth  century)  was 
arranged  by  Earl  Grosvenor  with  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Penson,  and  this  character  has  been 
maintained  throughout. 

The  “ Row,”  which  is  peculiar  to  Chester,  and 
which  existed  iu  the  former  buildings  occupying 
the  site,  had  to  be  preserved,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  Eastgate-street 
front,  the  superstructure  being  carried  on  a 
colonnade  fiirmed  of  polished  Anglesea  marble 
shafts,  with  moulded  stone  bases  and  carved  and 
moulded  capitals,  and  which  support  a series  of 
wrought-irou  (box)  girders  and  stone  lintels.  The 
general  face  of  the  work  ia  of  red  pressed  bricks, 
the  jambs,  mullions,  sills,  and  heads  of  windows, 
and  ail  external  angles,  being  composed  of  Bath 
stone. 

The  upper  stories  of  the  Eastgate-street  front, 
and  a portion  of  the  return  front  in  Newgate- 
street,  present  externally  the  appearance  of  a 
timber  construction  with  plaster  panelling,  the 
gables  being  decorated  with  moulded  and  per- 
forated verge  boards,  surmounted  by  wrought- 
iron  finiais.  The  external  timber-work  through- 
out the  other  portions  of  tho  buildings,  is  more 
sparingly  introduced,  being  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  the  gables,  the  general  fecc  of  rod 
brick  and  Bath  stone  being  continued. 

Tho  angles  of  tho  principal  building  are  termi- 
nated by  turrets,  resting  on  stone  moulded  cor- 
bels ; the  upper  parts  of  the  turrets  are  made  in 
conformity  with  the  timber  framing  of  the  fronts, 
with  which  they  range,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  lead,  carried  np  a considerable  height  above 
the  eaves  cornice,  and  are  terminated  with 
wronght-iron  finiais  painted  and  gilded.  At  the 
comer  of  the  Eastgate-street  front  next  New- 
gate-street, the  lower  part  of  the  angle  turret  is 
treated  in  a distinct  manner,  a corbelled  panel 
being  brought  out  to  receive  the  Westminster 
Arms,  which  are  carved  thereon  in  high  relief : 
the  upper  part  of  the  panel  in  front  contains 
the  name  of  the  hotel  and  date  of  erection. 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  hotel  are  from 
the  Row,  in  Eastgate-street,  and  by  a recessed 
colonnade,  of  similar  construction,  in  Newgate- 
street,  this  latter  being  principally  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  assembly-room,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  a stone  staircase,  and  promenade 
corridor  attached  to  the  same. 

Entering  from  theRow,through  avesfcibule  and 
glass  screen,  are  the  hall  and  principal  staircase, 
45  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  the  bar  immediately  facing. 
The  principal  rooms  on  the  groundfloor  are  the 


coffee-room,  40  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in. ; commercial- 
room,  32  ft;,  by  20  ft. ; smoking-room,  23  ft.  by 
15  ft. ; billiard-room,  44  ft.  by  24  ft. ; and  other 
smaller  sitting-rooms;  there  are  also  bar  parlour, 
still-room,  washing  pantries,  plate-room,  &c. 
&c.  The  kitchen  is  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  fitted  with 
cooktng-ranges  of  several  descriptions,  hot 
closets  and  tables ; and  the  scullery  adjoining, 
26  ft.  by  17  ft.,  contains  steaming  apparatus 
aud  ovens  and  ranges ; there  are  also  spacious 
larders,  pantry,  &c. ; also  servants’  hall,  brueh- 
iog  and  cleaning  rooms,  and  all  other  suitable 
offices  necessary  for  the  working  of  a large 
establishment ; ali  approached  by  spacious  corri- 
dors and  passages  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Ascending  the  principal  staircase  (of  York 
stone  moulded  steps  and  landings),  the  main 
first-floor  landing  is  reached,  and  from  thence 
the  whole  extent  of  the  building  may  be  tra- 
versed by  spacious  continuous  corridors,  from 
which  proceed  the  several  staircases  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  floors.  The  principal 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  the  Westminster,  or 
ladies’  coffee-room,  32  ft.  square;  the  assembly- 
room,  34  ft.  by  68  ft.  j refreshment  or  sapper 
room,  36  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  large  serving-room 
adjoining ; there  are  also  numerous  sitting  and 
bed  rooms,  bath,  store,  and  linen  rooms,  house- 
maids’ room,  coal  aud  dinner  lifts,  and  all  other 
conveniences. 

The  second  and  third  floors  and  the  attic 
floors  are  chiefly  ocenpied  by  bedrooms  and  the 
necessary  requirements  of  a large  hotel. 

Large  cisterns  are  provided  on  the  attic  floor 
for  an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  hydrants  are 
fixed  in  various  parts  of  the  premises  on  ground- 
floor  as  a security  against  fire. 

The  middle  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a large 
central  court,  affording  light  aud  aii*  to  the 
buildings  which  encompass  it.  This  court  is  laid 
out  as  an  ornamental  garden,  having  a spacious 
ornamentally  tiled  and  flawed  ambulatory 
around,  aud  at  the  centre  of  the  south  end  of  the 
court  is  an  enriched  clock  turret  and  gable, 
springing  from  a stone  shaft  and  impost.  Tho 
clock  has  an  illuminated  face,  aud  may  be 
readily  seen  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rooms. 

In  a detached  building  are  situated  commo- 
dious wash-house,  laundry,  and  drying-room, 
with  steam-boiler  apparatus  foi-  supplying  the 
washing-tubs,  boiling  clothes,  &c. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  main  hotel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  hotel  buildings,  is  the  tap, 
which  ia  in  itself  a distinct  and  perfect  establish- 
ment,  having  separate  entrances,  hall,  bar,  bar- 
parlour,  public  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  all  suitable  offices,  with  bed-rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  floors,  together  with  all  requisite 
conveniences. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Newgate-street,  facing 
the  hotel,  are  situated  tho  stables  and  carriage 
houses,  having  large  open  yard  and  spacious 
sheds,  together  with  residenoe  for  the  super- 
intendent : the  stables  are  spacious  and  airy  and 
have  fittings  of  a very  snperior  description ; 
iiamess,  saddle,  and  cleaning  rooms  are  also  pro- 
vided and  furnished  with  tho  best  and  most 
modern  contrivances  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  tho  establishment.  Tho  lofts  are  also  very 
commodious. 

Tho  works  at  the  hotel  and  offices  attached, 
and  the  tap  buildings,  have  been  carried  out 
under  several  contracts,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
of  Aldford,  builder;  the  stable  buildings  and 
residence  attached  were  contracted  for,  and 
have  been  executed  by,  Messrs.  B.  & 0.  Owens, 
of  Chester,  builders. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Penson  & Ritchie,  of  Chester,  ar- 
chitects. 


EEFEEENCES  TO  GROUNI)  PLAN. 


A.  Principal  Entrance. 

B.  Lobby. 

C.  Hall  and  Staircase. 

D.  Coffee-room. 

E.  Co®morcial-rooni. 

F.  Smoking-room. 

G 6.  Sitting-room. 

H.  Billiard-room. 

I.  Bar. 

IC.  Bar-parlour. 

L.  StUl-room. 

M.  Plate-room. 

N.  Kitchen. 

O.  Dinner-lift. 

P.  Scullery. 

QQ.  Larder  and  Pantry. 
R.  Servants’ -boll. 

S S.  Brushing-rooms. 

T.  LuggHge-  and  Coal-lift. 
U U.  Commercial  Luggage. 
V.  Boot-cleaning. 


W.  Porter’B-room. 

X.  Coals. 

Y Y Y’.  Corridors  and  Pas- 
sages. 

ZZZZ.  Bank  Premises, 
a.  Water-closets,  Lavato- 
ries, &c. 
h.  A.shes-place. 

c.  Kitchen-court. 

d.  Staircase  to  First-floor. 

e.  Entrance  to  Assembly- 

room,  &c. 

Staircase  to  Assembly- 

ff.  Kitcben-entrance. 

A.  Washhouse. 

».  Laundry. 

A.  Drying-room. 

1.  Steam-boiler.  &c. 
m.  Illuminated  Clock. 


a. 
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LEOTUKE  BY  LORD  RUSSELL. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon 
Lssociation  for  the  advancement  of  Literature, 
Icience,  and  Art,  held  at  Tavistock,  Earl 
luseell  delivered  an  address,  in  which,  as 
Iready  mentioned  by  the  press,  he  reviewed  the 
abjects  of  science,  literature,  religion,  and  poll* 
LCs,  declining  to  treat  of  art  in  what  his  lord- 
fciip  called  its  native  soil, — the  county  which 
reduced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

On  the  general  subject  of  science  in  which,  he 
aid,  he  had  availed  himself  of  aid  afforded  him 
y an  eminent  scientific  friend,  his  lordship  thus 
ddressed  his  audience  : — 

The  progressive  improvements  and  refine- 
lents  in  the  analysis  of  light  since  the  time  of 
fewton  have  recently  led  to  an  unexpected  in- 
:ght  into  the  material  constitution  of  the  sun 
ud  the  other  great  light-giving  bodies  of  the 
niverse,  viz the  fixed  stars.  High  microscopic 
ower,  subtle  mechanical  adjustments  of  the 
rism,  and  an  apparatus  for  polarization  of  lumi- 
ous  rays,  have,  in  combination,  led  to  the  detec- 
on  of  the  characters  of  substances  which  in  a 
iate  of  incandescence  emit  the  rays  of  light, 
hus  knowledge  has  been  gained  into  the  me- 
illic  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  of  some  of  the 
rightest  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Our  own  time  has  seen  some  of  the  most  in- 
iresting  applications  of  chemistry  combined 
ith  advanced  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
3wer  of  light  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  : I 
llude  to  the  solar  pictures  called  photographs, 
very  year  sees  some  new  and  important  im- 
X)vement  in  this  great  discovery.  Thus  pic- 
ires,  in  which  the  most  delicate  details  are 
ithfully  preserved,  are  printed  from  the  electro- 
■pe  plate  obtained  from  the  photograph.  The 
jtails  of  the  illuminated  surface  of  the  moon 
'e  obtained  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  a 
hotograph  of  Jupiter  has  been  taken,  in  which 
le  belts  of  cloud  are  well  marked,  and  the 
.tellites  are  distinctly  shown.  This  science,  on 
wing  that  never  tires,  has  pursued  her  flight 
om  the  days  of  Galileo  to  our  own  time,  losing 
Jthing  that  she  has  acquired,  but  always  adding 
3w  realms  of  knowledge  to  her  former  con- 
aests.  Returning  to  photography,  it  is  curious 
I observe  that  the  photographic  eye  is  more 
insitive  than  the  living  one  j it  can  receive  and 
'gister  impressions  too  fine  for  human  vision 
itil  increased  light  and  new  agency  have  im- 
■oved  our  perceptions.  Photography  is  now  an 
dispensable  servant  in  important  meteorolo- 
cal  records.  Again,  the  engineer  at  home  can 
icertain,  by  photograph  transmitted  by  succes- 
ve  mails,  the  progress,  brick  by  brick,  plank  by 
ank,  nail  by  nail,  of  the  most  complex  works 
t the  Indian  railways.  The  physician  can  ro- 
ster every  change  of  physiognomy  in  mental 
alady.  The  emigrant  may  carry  with  him 
iniatures  such  as  neither  Denuer  nor  Gerard 
3W  would  have  equalled  in  their  details,  of  the 
irsons  and  scenes  with  which  his  dearest 
emories  are  entwined.  Photography  is  also 
iportant  to  our  social  relations  by  giving  new 
cilities  to  the  officers  of  justice  for  the  deteo- 
m of  criminals. 

The  most  valued,  perhaps,  of  the  generali- 
tions  of  science  in  the  present  century  are 
ose  of  the  conception  of  force  as  being  centred 
points  of  space,  not  in  points  of  matter;  of 
e principle  of  the  conservation  of  force;  of 
:at,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism, 
.emistry,  as  being  modes  of  force  ; and,  finally, 
their  universal  convertibility  into  one  an- 
her.  Remote  as  such  profound  conceptions 
•d  subtle  trains  of  thought  seem  to  be  from 
e needs  of  daily  life,  the  most  wonderful  and 
bounding  practical  augmentation  of  man’s 
iwer  has  sprung  therefrom.  The  material 
.vantages  to  be  derived  from  Oersted’s  experi- 
snts  with  his  small  magnets,  voltaic  pile,  and 
fcs  of  copper  wire,  seemed  hardly  appreciable; 
t from  these,  and  the  discoveries  springing 
3m  these  phenomena,  has  come  the  electric 
legraph.  The  philosopher,  indeed,  foresaw  such 
L application  of  his  newly-discovered  power  of 
nverting  electricity  into  magnetism.  The  in- 
®tive  faculty  of  Wheatstone  gave  us  the  ap- 
ication.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1858,  the 
ying  down  of  upwards  of  2,000  nautical  miles 
telegraph  wire,  connecting  Ireland  with 
Bwfouudlaud,  was  effected ; and  on  that  day 
as  sent,  in  thirty-five  minutes,  the  following 
essage  : — “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest : on 
Jth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men.”  The 
esident  of  the  British  Association  at  that  time 
oat  justly  observed, — “Never  since  thefounda- 
ons  of  the  waters  were  laid  could  it  be  more 


truly  said,  ‘ The  depths  of  the  sea  praise  Him.’  ” 
That  success  was  not  lasting;  but  again,  in 
1866,  the  month  of  August  has  witnessed  the 
transmission  of  messages  between  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  augur,  I would  fain  believe, 
“On  earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men.” 


GRANTHAM  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

In'  reply  to  advertisement  for  designs,  the  coat 
of  building,  with  stoves  and  everything,  not  to 
exceed  6,0001.,  six  designs  were  sent  in,  of  which 
three  have  been  referred  to  a gentleman  to  be 
named  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  report  as  to  the 
cost,  &c.  A correspondent  objects,  beforehand, 
that  each  of  the  designs  selected  would  cost 
more  than  the  sum  named,  and  urges  that,  should 
the  referee  so  report,  the  council  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  fall  back  upon  one  of  the 
plainer  designs  submitted.  “ If,”  he  says,  “ the 
council  intended  to  have  had  an  ornamental 
building,  they  should  have  named  a sum  in  their 
conditions  which  would  have  allowed  of  an  orna- 
mental building  being  erected.  But  when  any 
of  the  competitors,  complying  with  their  re- 
quirements, take  the  council  at  their  word,  and 
produce  a plain  building,  it  is  a breach  of  faith 
to  overthrow  their  designs  for  those  whose  only 
superiority  consists  in  their  being  more  elaborate 
and  costly  than  the  others.  I trust  that  the 
council  will  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  I have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  which  I am  sure 
the  profession  generally  will  endorse  as  being 
the  only  right  one.” 


CHIEF  CONSTABLES  AND  THE 
SANITARY  ACT. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  one  of  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  Builder  an  elaborate  review  of  tho 
Public  Health  Act  of  1866,  in  which  you  attach  , 
much  importance  to  the  16th  clause,  which  gives 
to  chief  constables  power  to  interfere  for  the  pre- 
vention of  nuisances,  with  the  sanction  of  tho 
Secretary  of  State,  I beg  you  to  reflect  on  the 
very  uncertain  position  of  chief  constables,  and 
the  danger  of  being  dismissed  from  their  situa- 
tion if  they  ventm‘6  to  interfere  with  the  duties 
of  their  employers ; for  town  councils,  boards  of 
health,  nuisance  committees,  &c.,  are  the  persons 
who  appoint  and  control  chief  constables,  and 
those  inhabitants  who  seek  to  set  a chief  con- 
stable over  a nuisance  authority  are  not  his 
friends,  for  his  term  of  office  would  be  very 
short  under  such  circumstances. 

I believe  it  is  not  your  rule  to  insert  letters  of  | 
this  description  in  the  Builder,  but  if  so,  perhaps 
I am  not  asking  too  much  if  I beg  that  in  your 
editorial  capacity  you  may  be  disposed  to  insert 
a few  remarks,  so  that  the  public  may  learn  the 
truth,  and  our  rulers  in  framing  laws  see  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
question.  Observer. 


WHAT  IS  A RIVER,  AND  WHAT  ARE 
ITS  USES  ? 

A RIVER  is  the  drain  of  a hilly  district,  which 
carries  the  water  that  falls  from  above,  or  that 
which  springs  from  beneath,  along  the  low 
grounds  till  it  empties  it  into  the  sea.  The 
quality  of  the  water  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  the  rain 
filtrates  to  nourish  the  springs,  and  partly  from 
the  surface  over  which  the  redundant  water 
fiows  before  it  reaches  the  river.  Rain,  as  it 
descends  from  the  clouds,  is  pure  distilled  water, 
and  will  readily  absorb  any  soluble  matter  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact : in  passing  through 
the  earth  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  it  be  chalk,  clay,  iron,  or  any  other;  in 
passing  over  the  surface  it  absorbs  the  salts 
from  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  ■ 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  from  which  it 
cannot  be  separated  except  by  distillation. 
Water  is  thus  said  to  be  hard  or  soft  in  propor- 
, tiou  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  that  which  it 
holds  in  solution;  when  the  rain  falls  more 
rapidly  than  the  soil  can  absorb  it,  it  acts  as  a 
natural  scavenger,  washing  away  all  the  impu- 
rities from  drains,  cesspools,  ditches,  &c.,  and 
drives  all  such  matter  into  the  river,  where  they 
become  mechanically  mixed,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  the  water  is  made  muddy.  These  grosser . 


particles  can  be  removed  by  filtration,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  sifting,  just  as  broken 
earthenware,  oyster-shells,  &c.,  are  separated 
from  ashes  at  a dust-heap.  Having  now  seen 
what  a river  is,  let  us  consider  what  are  its 
uses.  Its  waters  convey  fertility  to  the  valleys, 
and  furnish  food  to  plants  from  the  impurities 
which  it  has  brought  down  from  the  water-shed 
of  the  adjacent  country  ; it  supplies  canals  with 
the  means  of  transport  to  merchandise ; it  fur- 
nishes power  for  grinding  corn,  &c.  Are  we, 
therefore,  justified  in  making  use  of  the  water  of 
a river  for  the  supply  of  drink  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  towns  and  villages  ? Let  us  take  one 
example.  The  river  Lea  rises  at  a small  village 
in  Bedfordshire,  called  Leagrave ; thence  it 
flows  to  Luton,  a manufacturing  town,  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  the  liquid  from  the  sewers  of 
which,  after  being  deodorized,  fall  into  the  Lea;  it 
then  passes  through  an  agricultural  district  to- 
Welwyn,  Hertford,  Ware,  Broxbourne,  and  finally 
enters  the  Thames.  One  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Mimram,  rises  at  Whitwell,  and  after  receiving 
the  drainage  of  a tan-yard,  passes  on  to  its 
junction.  Another  tributary  receives  the  drainage 
of  Walkem,  a considerable  village.  Thus,  four 
towns,  many  more  villages,  and  homesteads,  send 
forth  their  refuse  by  the  river  Lea  to  the 
vicinity  of  London.  Can  such  a stream  be  a 
proper  source  for  water-supply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  any  part  of  London  ? Filtration  may  make 
the  water  clear,  but  it  does  not  remove 
tho  impurities  which  it  holds  in  solution. 
Whence,  then,  can  water  be  obtained  for  the 
great  metropolis  ? Any  one  acquainted  with  a 
chalk  district  can  testify  to  the  amazing  quantity 
that  may  be  procured  from  wells  sunk  deep  into 
the  chalk  formation;  a number  of  these  sunk  a 
mile  or  two  apart  would  furnish  a very  consider- 
able supply.  Let  any  person  examine  the 
natural  springs  at  Ashwell,  on  the  Royston  and 
Hitchin  Railway,  the  source  of  the  River  Cam, 
or  inquire  at  the  Hitchin  Railway  - station, 
where  the  whole  water-supply  to  the  engines  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  obtained  from  a 
well,  and  he  will  then  form  some  idea  of  the 
treasures  of  good  water  which  the  chalk  con- 
tains. It  might  be  worth  consideration  whether 
two  kinds  of  water  might  not  be  supplied,  viz., 
spring-water  for  drink,  and  river-water,  which  is 
softer,  for  cleansing  purposes.  As  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  water  is  drunk,  sufficient 
might  thus  be  obtained  without  fetching  it  from 
tho  mountains  of  Wales.  N. 


THE  MONUMENTS,  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Observing  in  your  report  of  Mr.  Westma- 
cott’s  Lecture  on  the  “ Sculpture  in  West- 
minster Abbey,”*  tho  inference  made  by  that 
gentleman  that  the  figure  of  a female,  with  a 
cross  beside  her  and  a dragon  at  her  feet, 
among  reliefs  in  tho  chapel  of  St.  John,  may  be 
meant  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I venture  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  more  probably  be  St. 
Margaret,  whom  legends  represent  as  slaying  a 
terrific  dragon  by  virtue  of  the  holy  symbol. 
See  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  the  Worship  of 
Saints — 

“ St.  George,  whose  flamirg  brand 
The  dragon  quell'd,  and  valiant  Margaret 
Whose  rival  aword  a like  opponent  slew.’’ 

Though  it  is,  in  fact,  a cross,  not  a sword,  that 
is  often  given  to  her  in  art  as  the  instrument  of 
her  mysterious  victory,  as  in  a picture  by 
Guercino  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  Rome. 

Florence.  C.  J.  Hemans. 


NUISANCES  IN  SOUTH  LAMBETH. 

SiB,— While  the  new  Sanitary  Acts  are  ocenpying  some 
little  public  notice,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  what,  as  it  is  the  most  lasting,  is  also  as 
common  and  as  dangerous  a nuisance  as  any  existing,  and 
in  some  districts  (this  parish  at  least)  as  diflicult,  jf  not 
more  so,  to  get  the  vestry  to  attend  to.  They  take  fifteea 
days  to  serve  a notice  ; the  notice  lasts  twenty-eight  days. 
They  then  (taking  their  former  rate  of  proceeding),  in 
filteen  days  more  serve  another  twenty-eight  days'  notice  j 
and,  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  may  possibly,  ia 
fifteen  days  more,  arrange  to  do  something  themselves 
within  twenty-eight  days  from  that  time.  This,  the  sur- 
veyor tells  me,  as  a parishioner,  is  the  moat  rapid  rate 
they  can  move  at,  viz.,  129  days  to  remove  or  remedy  a 
nuisance  that  would  carry  off  every  inmate  in  the  house 
in  less  time,  perhaps,  than  they  take  to  get  them  to  move 
at  all  in  the  matter. 

The  nuisance  itself  is  this  ; the  old  cesspool  and  the  old 
well  are  left  with  the  old  pipes  all  perfect  to  the  kitchen 


* See  p.691,  an^e. 
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eiak,  while  some  johbing  bricklayer,  not  understanding 
the  business,  lays  a new  drain  (just  over  what  was  an 
excellent  well)  into  the  next  house,  and  so  it  runs  off  no 
one  knows  where.  The  rats  soon  open  a way  to  the  old 
drain-pipe,  which  is  corered  with  a little  mortar  at  the 
end  only.  Presently  come  wet  weather  and  aotumn, 
when  all  the  wells  are  replenished,  and  the  cesspool  and 
well  (by  this  time  as  foul  as  a cesspool)  are  charged  with 
water  Irom  the  land-drainage,  forcing  out  the  foul  gas 
generated  during  the  summer.  The  weather  getting 
colder,  you  cannot  leave  all  your  windows  open  ; and  in 
this  state  you  must  exist,  according  to  the  vestry  and 
their  surveyor,  for  a period  of  four  months,  the  landlord 
refusing  to  do  anything  but  enforcing  his  rent  rigidly. 
Can  the  tenant,  under  the  circumstances,  help  himself? 

The  lawyers  and  a County  Court  Judge  say  No.  la  it 
not  the  duty  of  a landlord  to  do  what  the  law  says  he 
shall  do,  until  he  is  compelled  by  a proper  authority  ? The 
tenant  must  lie  quiet  and  be  poisoned, — he  has  no  rights 
in  the  matter.  If  this  really  be  law,  it  is  time  it  was 
slt^ed. 

In  other  districts  I am  told  the  vestry  serve  a seven 
days’  notice  under  snoh  circumstances,  when,  if  it  is  not 
attended  to,  they  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves : 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  W.  M. 

*,*  Under  the  new  Act,  another  “ authority mav  be 
appealed  to. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Sib, — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  kind  notice 
you  have  taken  of  the  above  Institution,  also  of  those 
gentlemen  who  form  the  committee. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  thenotes  and  correspond- 
ence in  your  valuable  paper  appealing  for  interest  and 
support,  which  I sincerely  hope  will  he  responded  to. 

Being  a Builder’s  Clerk's  wife,  I well  know  that  as  a 
class  we  require  some  funds  to  fall  back  upon  iu  the  hour 
of  trouble.  Should  sickness,  accident,  or  death  overtake 
ns  we  should  be  left  totally  destitute  : after  being  brought 
np  in  a superior  position  it  would  be  indeed  painful.  Our 
means  do  not  exceed  lOOi.  per  annum,  with  which  we  have 
to  keep  a respectable  appearance  and  support  and  educate 
a family.  My  husband’s  energies  are  required  from  early 
iu  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  this  is 
unceasing,  without  the  least  change  or  recreation  : with  a 
snperior  education,  ho  has  to  plod  on  for  leas  money,  in 
fact,  than  a mechanic.  Surely  we  feel  the  need  of  help, 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  founder  of  the  above 
Society,  but,  I must  say,  he  deserves  all  our  thunks  and 
gratitude  for  the  warm  interest  be  has  taken  ; and  I hope 
that  those  who  are  blessed  with  ample  means  will  contrU 
hate  to  the  support  of  this  cause,  and  that  you  will  kindly 
continue  to  give  your  interest  to  the  same. 

TnK  Wife  of  a BriLDBn’a  Cleee. 


ROCK  CARVINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir,— -I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  your  review,  in  the  Builder 
of  July  14th,  186G,  of  a paper  of  mine,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  quarterly  journal  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Archmological  Society,  explanatory  of 
carvings  on  a natural  rock-surface,  at  Ryefield, 
county  of  Cavan. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  estimate  the  true 
character  and  value  of  any  rude  carving  or  in- 
scription without  having  seen  the  original  j and 
while  I admit  that  it  is  just  possible  that  chil- 
dren may  have  made  some  of  the  smallest  and 
most  fresh-looking  simple  cross-shaped  scrapings 
on  the  surface  of  the  Ryefield  stone,  those  mark- 
ings which  are  deeper  and  more  complicated, 
are  most  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity,  as 
many  of  them  were  completely  obscured  by  a 
thick  coating  of  lichen,  and  were  only  discovered 
during  the  process  of  carefully  scraping  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock. 

I admit  that  the  only  thing  which  invests 
these  carvings  with  real  interest  is  the  fact,  that 
similar  markings,  produced  by  similar  means,  are 
seen  on  some  of  the  carved  atones  forming  the 
sepulchral  chambers  on  Sleive-na-Caillighe,  in 
the  county  Meath.  But  is  not  a most  important 
archajological  fact  thus  established  ? aud  how 
can  we  tell  its  bearings  on  other  facts  yet  to  be 
discovered  ? All  the  great  troths  of  science  or 
research  have  been  established  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  separate  facts  truthfully  recorded. 

You  cannot,  I think,  suppose  that  the  Sleive- 
na-Caillighe  crosses,  enclosed  in  lozenges  or 
mde  squares,  are,  or  could  be,  the  work  of  idle 
children,  when  the  cist  in  which  they  occur 
had,  until  very  lately,  been  buried  beneath  its 
original  enormous  tumulus  of  broken  stones. 

If  you  will  refer  to  my  original  letter  on  the 
explorations  of  the  tumuli  on  Sleive-ua-Caillighe 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Conwell,  published  in  the  ifeath 
Herald  of  October  21st,  1865,  a copy  of  which  I 
now  enclose,  you  will  see  that  the  carved  work 
in  the  chambers  of  the  tumuli  consists  of  three 
kinds — punched,  chiselled,  aud  scraped  workj  the 
last  being  proved  to  be  the  most  recent,  as  it  is 
observed  occasionally  to  overlie  the  other  two. 
The  scraped  - work  patterns  are  invariably 
rectilinea/r,  in  distinction  to  the  others,  which  are 
curvilinear.  No  one  can  for  a moment  doubt  the 
extreme  antiquity  even  of  the  latest  of  these 
decorations  or  devices’]  and  if  we  find  similar 
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patterns  produced  in  a similar  way  on  a natural 
rock  surface,  we  may  fairly  claim  for  the  latter 
an  antiquity  equal  or  approximating  to  the 
former.  How,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  compare 
the  two  primitive  devices  with  a view  to  proving 
their  identity  of  age  or  design  could  appear 
“odd”  to  an  archmologist,  I am  at  a loss  to 
understand,  though  you  thus  express  youi'self  in 
the  review  to  which  this  letter  refers. 

The  carvings  on  the  stone  from  the  cist  on 
Sleive-iia-Cailligho  have,  as  I have  just  shown,  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  carvings  from  the  rock 
surface  at  Ryefield,  as  they  prove  that  the  latest 
of  tho  sculpturings  on  such  pagan  sepulchral 
chambers  apparently  synchronise  with  those  on 
this  exposed  rock  surface. 

I can  assure  you  that  in  all  the  de- 
vices at  Sleive  - na  • Caillighe,  New  Grange, 
Dowth,  &c.,  there  is  not  one  at  all  re- 
sembling either  of  the  diagrammatic  figures 
given  in  your  review  of  my  communication  to 
the  Kilkenny  Arcbmological  Society  at  page  522  ; 
and  to  imagine  for  a moment  that  the  “ arbo- 
rescent figure”  at  New  Grange  is  made  np  of  a 
series  of  vvv.  one  placed  beneath  the  other, 
but  not  touching,  as  implied  in  your  remarks, 
is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  plain  fact,  and 
is  80  calculated  to  mislead  the  purblind  “ archi- 
tects of  theories,”  that  I,  as  an  archmological 
“hod-man”  or  “ carrier  of  facts,”  must  entreat 
of  you  to  dispel  this  illusion ; and  with  this 
object  in  view,  I at  once  send  you  a rubbing  of 
this  fern-like  device  from  New  Grange. 

With  regard  to  your  supposition,  that  “many 
of  these  pre-historic  records  ” (such  as  the 
tumuli  in  Sleive-na-Caillighe)  “may  relate  to  a 
time  contemporary  with  the  people  whose  traces 
have  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift,”  I can 
assure  you,  on  the  beat  geological  evidence, 
that  such  an  idea  cannot  for  a moment  be 
entertained.  I have  found  that  many  of  the 
exposed  rock  surfaces  on  the  summit  of  Sleive- 
na-Caillighe,  like  that  of  Ryefield,  bear  glacial 
striations  ; and  any  iceberg  passing  over  such  a 
surface,  which  at  the  time  must  have  been  sub- 
merged beneath  the  sea,  and  leaving  such  scorings 
on  the  rock,  would  have  swept  away  all  such 
superficial  structures  as  these  tumuli,  and  left  a 
polished  and  striated  rock  beneath  the  spot  where 
they  stood.* 

Tho  fabricators  of  the  rude  flint  hammers, 
whose  remains  are  now  entombed  in  the  gravels 
of  onr  glacial  age,  long  ceased  to  exist  ere  the 
green  hills  and  valleys  of  the  British  islands 
were  traversed  by  the  fabricators  of  our  mega- 
listhic  structures. 

In  one  of  the  cists  of  a chamber  in  one  of  the 
tnmuli  on  Sleive-na-Caillighe,  Mr.  Conwell  dis- 
covered a vast  collection  of  bone  flakes,  or  long 
leaf-shaped  knives,  and  many  of  them  were 
decorated  with  small  engraved  circles  and  parts 
of  circles,  grouped  iu  various  patterns.  In  every 
instance  the  centres  of  the  circles  were  defined 
by  a minute  dotj  and  it  was  amongst  these 
relics  that  the  leg  of  a diminutive  pair  of  com- 
passes, ^oith  an  iron  point,  was  tUscovered. 
Archmologists,  therefore,  who  are  not  of  the 
school  of  “ theoretic  architects,”  will  not  fall 
into  any  error  in  allotting  to  its  correct  place, 
or  estimating  the  true  value  of  such  a discovery. 

I believe  it  is  unquestionable  that  one  of  the 
groups  of  carvings  at  Sleive-na-Cailligbe  is  an 
Ogham  inscription,  but  the  so-called  Ogham  from 
New  Grange  is  of  very  doubtful  character;  of 
this  I also  send  you  a rubbing. 

Geo.  V.  Du  Noyeh, 


THE  MAPLIN  SAND  SCHEME. 

The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  and  Essex  Reclamation 
Company  has  been  held,  Lord  Warren  de  Tabley 
in  the  chair.  The  report  says, — 

“ The  directors  are  happy  to  state  that  the  tedious  and 
expensive  works  connected  with  the  junction  of  the  com- 
pany’s sewer  with  the  main  outfall  sewer  of  the  Metropo- 
lituu  Board  of  Works  ; the  passage  aoross  tho  Barking 
marshes,  uuderneaih  the  navigable  tributary  to  the 
Thames  known  as  the  Barking  Creek  ; the  crossing  of  the 
Tilbury  and  Southend  railroad;  mid  the  first  pumping 
station  at  Fire  Elms,  have  all  been  authorised,  and  the 
work  is  being  carried  forward  by  the  contractor  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  truths 
of  statements  made  before  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
that  Maplin  sand  irrigated  by  sewage  would  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  tho  directors  caused  upwards  of 
3.000  tons  of  sand  to  be  brought  up  in  barges  from  the 
Maplins,  taken  from  a spot  about  a mile  and  a hall'  out  to 


• New  Grange  is  about  360  ft.  and  Dowth  Cairn  260  ft. 
above  the  sea.  When  the  glacial  drift  passed  over  the 
South  of  Ireland,  these  localities  were  Irom  1,500  ft.  to 
2,COO  ft.  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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sea,  and  spread  3 ft.  deep  over  an  acre  of  land  at  the  out- 
fall reservoir  at  Barking  Creek.  The  plot  was  spread  in 
the  early  part  of  March  last,  was  sown  with  Itafian  rye- 
grass on  the  I4th  April,  and  was  fertilised  exclusively  with 
sewage.  The  first  cutting  was  made  on  the  20th  June 
from  a portion  of  the  acre,  which  was  again  cut  on  tho 
17th  July  : and  the  grass,  exhibited  at  the  Essex  Agricul. 
tural  Show  on  that  day,  representing  as  it  did  only 
twenty. seven  days'  growth,  weighed  at  the  rate  of  14  tons 
an  acre.  Another  portion  of  the  sand  plot,  which  was 
cut  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  July,  weighed  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  to  20  tons  an  acre.  With  the  further  object  of 
proving  the  value  of  sewage,  tbe  directors  have  leased  a 
farm  near  Barking,  to  which  an  iron  pipe  is  now  being 
laid  in  advance  of  tho  main  culvert,  and  they  hope  very 
shortly  to  show  the  Essex  farmers  that,  by  laying  out  a 
moderate  portion  of  their  land  for  irrigation,  they  would 
not  only  derive  a profit  from  the  increase  in  their  stock 
(which  seven  or  eight  annual  cuttings  of  grass  will  enable 
them  to  make),  but  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
highly  and  profitably  to  manure  tho  remainder  of  their 
laud  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner.” 

The  report  was  uaanimously  adopted,  and 
other  business  of  the  company  transacted. 


HIRST  CASES  UNDER  THE  NEW 
SANITARY  ACT. 

At  Clerkenwell,  Mr.  Frederick  Barlow,  the 
owner  of  No.  41,  Payne-street,  Copenhagen- 
street,  Islington,  was  summoned  before  Mr. 
Barker,  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Mr.  William 
Mayes,  inspector  of  nuisances  and  sanitary  in- 
spector on  behalf  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  under  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  so  overcrowded 
as  to  bo  dangerous  to  health.  Mr.  Layton, 
solicitor  and  vestry  clerk  of  Islington,  said  that 
these  were  the  first  proceedings  that  had  been 
taken  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  an  Act  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  public  health,  and 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of 
the  present  month. 

Mr.  William  Mayes,  sanitary  inspector  of  Islington, 
stated  that  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  be,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Ballard,  inspected  tbe  bouse,  41,  Payue-street, 
and  found  it  to  be  occupied  by  five  families.  In  tbe  two 
kitchens  there  were  one  man,  one  woman,  and  four  chil-  i 
dren  ; in  tbe  front  parlour  there  were  one  man,  one 
woman,  and  four  children;  in  the  hack  parlour  nna 
woman;  iu  the  first  floor  front  one  man  and  three  chil- 
dren ; and  in  the  back  room  on  tbe  first  floor  there  was  i 
one  woman.  From  the  first  floor  a woman  was  taken  out 
ill  and  died.  The  average  of  air  for  each  of  the  ocoupants 
of  tlio  kitchens  and  the  parlours  was  ISO  ft.,  and  the 
minimum  allowed  was  300  cubic  feet.  Th-'  house  is  filthy, 
and  the  stench  from  the  front  parlour  was  fearful. 

Tbe  magistrate  said  that  this  was  downright  cruelty  to 
the  poor  persons  in  the  bouse.  He  should  impose  a 
penalty  of  20s.,  and  order  the  defendant  to  pay  IL  38. 
costs.  If  the  defendant  was  brought  here  again  for  the 
same  ofl'euce  the  full  penalty  would  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Layton  said  that  by  the  36th  section  of  the  now 
Act,  where  two  convictions  against  the  prisoner  of  any 
act  relating  to  tho  overcrowding  of  a house,  or  the  occu- 
pation of  a cellar  as  a separate  dweUing-place,  shall  have 
taken  place  within  the  period  of  three  months,  whether 
the  persons  so  convicted  were  or  were  not  the  same,  it  , 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  to  direct  the  closing  of  ' 
such  premises  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  I 
undin  the  case  of  cellars  to  empower  the  nuisance  autho-  { 
rity  to  permanently  close  the  same  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  deem  fit  at  their  own  cost.  ' 

We  must  applaud  Mr.  Layton,  Dr.  Ballard,  and  | 
the  authorities  for  the  energy  they  are  display-  | 
ing  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  | 
Islington.  | 

The  Henry-street  honses  at  Islington  are  | 
also  in  a shocking  state  in  every  respect  as 
regards  filth  and  defective  water  supply,  drainage, 
privies,  &c.,  as  well  as  general  disrepair  , 
dilapidation. 


CASES  DANDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Projection  of  Shop  Fronit. — Mr.  Hammer,  builder,  of 
Greeuwicb,  was  summoned  to  the  Greenwich  police  court 
by  Mr.Jiihn'Whiehcord.the  district  surveyorol  Deptford, 
for  erecting  wall  to  shop  front  projectingmore  than  10  in. 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  house  No.  11,  High-streety 
Deptford,  contrary  to  section  26,  part  I.,  rule  2,  of  the 
Wetropolitau  Building  Act,  which  provides  that,  “In  | 
every  street  or  alley  of  a width  greater  than  30  ft.,  any  t 
shop  front  may  project  10  in.  and  no  more,  and  the 
cornice  may  project  for  IB  in.  from  the  external  wall  and 
no  more.” 

Mr.  Wbichcord  informed  the  magistrate  that  the  work  ' 
complained  of  was  the  projection  ol  a new  shop-front  I 
about  3 ft.  from  the  original  front  of  the  house,  aud  that  I 
the  adjoining  bouses  on  one  side  were  in  a line  with  tbe 
original  front  of  tbe  altered  house;  whilst  the  bonses  i 
which  adjoined  on  the  other 'side  projected  3 ft.  farther  I 
into  the  street,  and  were  in  a Hue  with  the  new  shop-front  i 
now  complained  of.  He  objected  to  the  work  on  the 
ground  that  the  Act  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a ' 
street,  like  the  High-street,  Depttord,  wbicb  was  of  a i 
greeter  width  than  30  ft,,  a shop  front  may  not  project  : 
mi're  than  ll)  in.,  whereas  the  building  then  under  con-  i 
sideration  projected  3 ft.  from  that  which  was,  and  which 
on  tbe  first  and  second  stories  of  the  bouse  stili  is,  the  , 
original  external  front  wall. 

Mr.  Aribur  Harston  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and 
stated  that  be  was  the  architect  under  whose  direction  the  t 
alterations  were  being  made,  and  further  that  there  ex-  i 
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tended  along  the  whole  front  of  the  house  an  enclosed 
forecourt  7 ft.  wide,  which  projected  into  the  paving  of 
the  street,  and  that  after  the  building  of  the  new  shop- 
front now  coTupUioed  of  there  still  remained  a width  of 
il  ft.  of  enclosed  ground  belonging  to  the  house ; and  he 
contended,  firstly,  that  this  was  not  originally,  and  is  not 
now,  a house  or  building  in  a street,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  and  ia  now  an  intervening  space  of  land,  several  feet 
ill  width,  between  the  front  and  the  street,  and  that, 
^erefore,  the  section  did  not  apply.  Secondly,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  projected  shop-front  has  uew  brick 
walls  and  front  piers  in  continuation  of  the  original 
party  walls  of  the  thickness  and  otherwise  in  accord- 
anco  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the 
faces  of  the  new  piers  at  the  ends  of  the  new 
walls  must  be  construed  to  mean  the  external  wall  in- 
tended by  the  Act;  and  that  the  term  “shop  front" 
applied  only  to  the  modern  portion  of  the  vertical 
enclosure  oi'  the  shop,  which  in  this  case  did  not  project 
from  the  new  brickwork  more  than  the  10  in.  allowed; 
and,  in  proof  of  this  argument,  he  adduced  that  the 
Building  Act  of  18W,  which  was  repealed  liy  the  Act  now 
in  force,  contained  a similar  clause,  difi'ering  only  in 
liaving  the  term  “ face  of  a wall " instead  of  the  present 
berm  “external  wall;”  and  that  the  alteration  in  the 
jlause  was  made  with  a view  of  allowing  similar  pro- 
jections to  the  one  complained  of,  where  they  did  not 
sncroach  on  the  public  way  or  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings.  He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  magistrate 
to  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Hesketh,  in  which  the  official 
referees  under  the  repealed  Act  disallowed  the  objections 
)f  a district  surveyor  io  a similar  case. 

The  Magistrate  observed  tbiit  the  case  before  him  was 
in  objeetiun  under  a clause  contained  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  which  regulated  the  construction  of  build- 
ngs,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  lino  of  irontago,  upon 
which  question  the  district  surveyor  had  no  jurisdiction, 
JUt  which  was  regulated  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
nent  Acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
District  Boards  of  Works.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
dause  under  which  the  proceedings  were  taken  only 
ipplied  to  houses  abutting  on  streets  or  alleys  ; and 
nasmnoh  as  the  building  under  consideration  had  a space 
>f  land  between  it  and  the  street,  the  section  did  not 
tpply.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  construe  the  Act  into 
ireventing  an  owner  of  property  from  bringing  forward 
in  addition  to  his  bouse  without  reference  to  the  relative 
lositiun  of  the  same  to  the  public  way,  or  its  distance 
jherefrom.  The  snmmoua  was,  therefore,  dismissed. 


COMPETITION  ESTEAORDINART. 

The  directors  of  the  Cookham  Bridge  Com- 
)any,  having  advertised  iu  our  columus  for 
iesigns  for  an  iron  bridge,  100  yards  long  and 
JO  ft.  wide,  received  thirty-seven  plans  and  esti- 
natea,  the  lowest  of  which  was  1,9001.,  the  high, 
jst  27,0001. ! The  tender  of  Mi'ssrs.  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  was  accepted,  at  2,G50C.  The  pre- 
miums for  the  two  next  best  plans  were  awarded 
;o  Messrs.  Peto  & Co.,  and  to  Mr.  John  Pinch- 
beck of  London. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  existing  water  companies  appear  to  be 
)n  the  move  towards  an  improvement  of  their 
lupply.  Surveys,  it  ia  said,  are  in  progress  with 
1 view  of  applying  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
lessiou  for  an  Act  to  enable  existing  companies, 
IT  some  of  them,  to  procure  a better  supply.  It 
s proposed  to  divert  and  utilise  all  the  sewage 
if  the  towns  which  lie  on  the  Severn  above 
fewkesbury,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
aid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Rivers  Commission, 
1865,  and  to  take  the  supply  from  that  river  just 
ibove  Tewkesbury,  and  convey  it  thence  to 
arge  reservoirs  at  a distance  of  nine  miles,  and 
it  a sufiBcient  elevation  to  allow  the  supply  to 
jaas  from  these  reservoirs  to  London,  delivering 
he  water  there  at  the  requisite  height  to  afford 
« constant  supply  at  high  pressure  to  every 
jortion  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  said  that  the 
low  of  water  so  far,  without  receiving  any  con- 
amination  in  its  passage,  will  so  oxydize  the 
ffganic  matter  held  in  suspension  that  it  will 
end  greatly  to  purify  and  soften  the  water;  but 
f in  close  pipes  or  aqueducts,  however  large,  this 
«ems  doubtful.  The  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
•f  carrying  out  this  undertaking,  as  made  by  the 
mgineer,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  is  3,000,OOUL 
jhould  it  upon  further  investigation  be  found 
^practicable  to  divert  the  sewage  satisfactorily 
rom  the  towns  above  referred  to,  it  is  considered 
ihat  a pure  supply  for  London  might  be  obtained 
rom  the  sources  of  the  river  Wye,  which  drain 
'he  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Plynlymon  range, 
vhere  the  annual  rainfall  is  equal  to  70  inches 
ieep.  Mr.  Fulton  estimates  the  additional  cost 
t)f  this  plan  at  2,500,0001.,  or  a total  of  5,5UO,OOOi. 

! If  the  sewage  of  the  towns  on  the  Severn  is  to 
i>6  diverted  from  that  river,  might  not  the  sew- 
sge  of  the  towns  on  the  Thames,  which  is  nearer 
Home,  be  as  well  diverted  from  that  river,  and  two 
iseful  purposes  for  London  served  at  one  and 
he  same  time  ? Or  if  there  bo  any  fear  as  to 
he  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
?iver,  is  there  not  the  same  fear  with  respect  to 
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the  Severn  ? But  would  not  the  fear  in  either 
instance  be  groundless  ? Water  from  mountain 
lake?,  however,  would  be  far  preferable  to  river 
water. 

In  reply  to  a quesHon  in  the  daily  papers  as 
to  why  the  Grays  Water  Company  have  not 
brought  their  spring  water  into  the  east  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Alfred  Smee  says  : — 

“ It  is  true  that  the  South  Essex  Waterworks  Compsoy 
have  a surplus  of  from  6,00'',00i)  to  10,000,00')  gallons  of 
pure  spring  water  per  oay,  which  is  now  running  to  waste 
in  the  I'hanies,  and  which  this  company  is  most  anxious  to 
supply  to  the  east  of  London. 

As  soon  as  this  project  was  under  discussion  the  East 
London  Water  Company  made  large  reservoirs,  at  great 
expense,  at  Tottenham,  to  catch  the  water  of  the  river 
Lea.  Surely,  however,  the  time  has  passed,  when,  under 
our  present  water-closet  system,  rivers  should  supply  our 
towns  with  water. 

The  question  really  ia,  ought  the  people  of  the  East  of 
London  to  be  supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  or  shall 
they  continue  to  be  supplied  with  water  of  the  Lea,  mixed 
with  the  sewage  of  Waltham,  Epping,  Hertford,  and  the 
villages  on  its  bunks  ? 

• ****• 

The  London  water  companies  have  been  thought  to 
enjoy  a monopoly  too  powerful  to  bo  interfered  with,  and 
capitalists  up  to  this  time  have  feared  to  tackle  the  ques- 
tion with  them.  I can  state  officially  that  the  pure  spring 
water  of  Grays  would  have  been  supplied  to  the  east  of 
of  Loudon  before  tr  is  time  if  the  necessary  funds  for  lay- 
ing Its  mains  could  have  been  provided. 

The  company  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  Boards  of 
Health  of  parishes  at  the  east  of  London,  with  the  view 
to  utilise  these  springs  and  lessen  the  spread  of  the  cholera 
poison.” 

A meeting  of  delegates  from  metropolitan 
parishes,  called  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  a Sunday  water  supply  for  the  me- 
tropolis, has  been  held  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  Mr.  Harvey  iu  the  chair.  The 
delegates  present  were  from  Plumstead,  Mile- 
end,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Sb.  George’s-in-the- 
East,  Bermondsey,  Clerkenwell,  and  Southwark. 
Mr.  Layton  (vestry  clerk)  read  replies  from  the 
following  water  companies  to  the  application  of 
the  delegates  ; — East  London,  Grand  Junction, 
Southwark  and  Vau.xhall,  New  River,  Lambeth, 
Chelsea,  Kent,  and  the  West  Middlesex.  Only 
one  company,  the  Grand  Junction,  stated  that 
they  would  lay  on  a Sunday  supply.  The  other 
companies  agreed  to  a temporary  supply  in  poor 
neighbourhoods,  but  argued  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  reason  shown  for  employing  their 
servants  on  Sunday.  The  East  London  Water- 
works Company  agreed  simply  to  comply  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  After  a discussion,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed 
to ; — 

“ That  the  companies  supplying  the  metropolis  with  I 
water  be  immediately  invited  to  send,  on  Thursday, 
October  -ith,  at  twelve  o’clock,  a representative  or  repre-  i 
sentutives  to  the  Vestry-lialJ,  Islington,  to  meet  the  dele-  i 
gates  of  the  metropolitan  vestries  and  boards  of  works,  [ 
and  at  the  meeting  it  be  urged — first,  for  an  immediate  I 
supply  of  water  on  Sundays ; and,  secondly,  for  a constant ; 
supply  for  the  future  ; and  that  in  the  meantime  a second  I 
and  peremptory  application  be  made,  under  the  present  I 
threatening  circumstances,  for  an  immediate  and  general 
Sundaj  supply. 

That  iu  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  reform  in  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis  will  be  complete  uutil  the 
Legislature  compel  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Thames  to  cease  polluting  the  water  of 
the  same." 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Romsey. — The  old  building  used  as  a Town- 
hall  at  Romsey  being  too  distant  from  the  place, 
and  likewise  insufficieut  in  size  to  meet  tho  in- 
creased requirements  of  the  town,  a new  one 
has  been  completed,  and  formally  inaugurated. 
It  has  been  erected  in  the  Market-square,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  Bedborough,  of  Southampton,  architect. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  in  the  Italian  style. 
It  consists  on  the  ground  floor  of  a council- 
chamber  or  magistrates’ -room,  two  reading- 
rooms, — one  for  the  town  and  another  for  the 
use  of  a reading  society, — library,  County  Court 
offices,  with  judge’s  jury,  and  witnesses’ -rooms, 
and  above  these  the  registrar’s-room,  with  living 
and  sleeping  apartments  for  the  attendants.  The 
Town-hall,  which  is  on  the  second  floor,  is  62  ft. 
long  by  3-1  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  lighted  by 
day  with  a series  of  plate-glass  windows.  The 
dressings  of  the  building  are  of  Bath  stone,  and 
the  prinoipal  front  is  faced  externally  with  red 
brick.  Mr.  Dallimore,  of  Foreham,  was  the 
builder.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
about  4,500Z.  The  Treasury  contributed  l,500i. 
towards  the  cost. 

Stourport. — The  Town-hall,  which  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  alteration  and  improve- 
ment, has  been  opened  with  a vocal  and  instru- 
mental concert.  The  alteration  consists  of  an 


enlargement.  Tho  public  room  is  double  its 
former  size,  it  being  now  60  ft.  long,  and  23  ft*, 
broad,  and  is  fitted,  up  and  lit  with  gas.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a large  committee- 
room,  reading-room,  library,  and  class-room.  The 
market-hall,  in  the  base  of  the  same  building, 
has  been  renovated  and  fitted  np  with  atalfi, 
seats,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  alteration  is  650Z. 

Birmingham. — Alderman  Phillips  having  pur- 
chased from  tho  Corporation  for  18,0001.  the 
laud  at  the  comer  of  Worcester-streefc,  has  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Bateman  & Coreer,  architects, 
the  erection  of  nine  retail  shops,  with  three 
stories  of  offices  and  other  rooms  over  them,  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  workmen  have  com- 
menced. The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be 

10.0001.  or  12,000Z.  The  property  was  gradually 
acquired  by  the  Corporation,  the  negotiations 
for  it  extending  over  a period  of  at  least  three 
years.  The  freehold  interest  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Payn 
was  purchased  for  between  lO,000Z.  and  11,000Z., 
and  that  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  for  nearly 
9,000Z.  Mr.  Whittaker  was  awarded  5,000J.  for 
his  interest  in  the  Fountain  Inn.  The  Corpora- 
tion were  also  obliged  to  purchase  the  leasehold 
interest  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Turner,  Greaves,  and 
Boucher,  so  that  the  improvement  in  that  part 
of  Worcester-street  and  Now-street,  if  great,  has 
also  been  expensive.  The  other  improvements 
iu  contemplation  or  in  progress  in  New-sfcreet 
are, — the  erection  of  the  Masonic  Hall  (Messrs. 
Briggs  & Sons,  contractors,  at  about  20,OOOL),  ia 
progress;  anew  bank  for  the  Midland  Banldng 
Company,  opposite  the  Exchange,  at  a cost  of 

30.0001.  or  upwards ; and  the  alteration,  scheduled 
in  the  Improvement  Act,  at  the  corner  of  New- 
street  and  High-street.  A Mr.  Phillips  claims 
3O,OO0Z.  for  bis  freehold  interest  in  the  property 
required  by  the  Corporation  at  that  corner.  Tho 
tenants  would  also  have  to  be  compensated  for 
leasehold  interest  and  loss  of  business.  Mr. 
Phillips’s  claim  has  been  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

Bradford. — A new  building  has  been  erected 
in  Cbeapside,  immediately  adjoining  the  County 
Court,  the  “home”  of  the  “Bradford  Club.’* 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson. 
The  building  is  in  the  Venetian  Gothic  style. 
The  principal  front  is  towards  the  new  street 
intended  to  be  cut  from  Cbeapside,  but  there  ia 
a front  towards  Cbeapside  with  a bay  window. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
towards  the  uew  street.  The  hall  is  lofty  and 
well  lighted,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles  of  subdued  colours.  From  the 
eutrance  hall  admission  is  obtained  to  the  coffee 
room,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  fronting  to  Cbeapside.  This  room  is 
56  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  the  “bay”  commands 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  Cbeapside.  The  first 
floor  ia  reached  by  a staircase,  the  balustrades 
of  which  are  of  carved  oak.  On  this  floor  the 
principal  apartment  ia  the  billiard-room,  in 
which  two  oak  tables  are  now  being  fitted. 
Fronting  to  Cbeapside  is  the  reading  and  writing 
(or  “drawing”)  room,  25  ft.  by  38ft.;  and 
next  to  this  again,  a private  dining-room,  25  ft. 
by  18  ft. : ancTagain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a 
oard-roora,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  smoking-room 
communicates  with  the  billiard-room,  and  is 
12  ft.  by  20  ft.  On  tho  upper  floor  there  are 
ten  bed-rooms.  The  contractors  are  : — Masonry, 
Messrs.  J.  Burnley  & Son;  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
J.  Wilson  & Sou;  plastering,  Mr.  B.  Dixon; 
plumbingand  glazing,  Mr.  Walton;  slaters’  work, 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sutcliffe;  and  painting,  Messrs. 
Briggs  &,  Mensforth.  The  cooking  apparatus  has 
been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Byrne  A Co.  The  club 
consists  of  more  than  200  members. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Strensall  (Yorkshire) . — Anew  church  has  been 
opened  at  Strensall,  near  York.  The  edifice  has 
been  erected  from  designs  and  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson,  of  York,  archi- 
tects. It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  built  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a tower 
surmounted  by  a spire  at  the  west  end  of  the 
fabric.  In  length  the  nave  is  45  ft.  by  21  ft. 
6 in.,  and  the  chancel  is  24  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  6 in. 
wide.  The  height  of  the  spire  surmounting  the 
tower  is  80  ft.,  and  the  square  of  the  tower  out- 
side is  12  ft.  6 in.  The  porch  is  on  the  south 
bide  of  the  church  near  to  the  tower,  and  the 
vestry  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays,  and  the 
carved  ribs  supporting  the  roof  rest  upon  stone 
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corbels  inserted  in  the  walls.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  and  its  apes  is  36  ft.  in  height  from 
the  floor.  The  walla  outside  are  of  stone  from 
Bradford  and  Whitby,  and  the  ediflce  is  covered 
in  with  Westmoreland  green  slates,  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  being  crested.  There  are  three  bells  in 
the  tower,  and  a clock  will  also  be  placed  in  it, 
the  gift  of  Lady  Mary  Thompson.  The  windows 
of  the  nave  are  of  two  lights  each,  with  trefoil 
heads,  and  the  west  window  is  of  the  same 
character.  The  chancel  is  lighted  with  lancet 
windows,  and  the  east  window  is  of  three  lights. 
At  present  it  is  glazed  with  plain  glass,  hot 
it  will  be  fllled  in  with  stained  glass  by 
Mr.  Knowles,  of  York.  The  subject  is  the 
“ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and  the  window 
is  now  in  the  York  Exhibition.  The  other 
windows  are  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass,  and 
have  coloured  margins  of  blue  and  ruby.  The 
sittings  in  the  nave  are  of  deal,  with  shelves  for 
prayer  and  hymn  books.  They  are  open,  and 
stained  and  varnished  in  the  same  style  as  the 
rafters  of  the  roof.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  nave.  The  church  is 
heated  by  a stove  sunk  below  the  nave  floor. 
The  church  will  seat  200,  and  it  has  been  built 
at  a cost  of  l,300i.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Dennison  executed 
the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work;  Mr.  J.  Hebden 
has  done  the  masonry;  Mr.  S.  Pnidames,  Low 
Ousegate,  has  filled  in  the  windows  with  Cathe- 
dral glass,  and  executed  the  plumbing  work; 
Mr.  Jennings  has  carried  out  the  plastering; 
Mr.  Thomas  Wood  the  slating;  Mr.  Alfred  Lee 
the  staining  and  varnishing ; and  Messrs.  Fryer 
& Sons  the  heating  apparatus.  The  architects 
and  contractors  are  all  of  York. 

Appleton-lc-Moors. — An  early  English  memo- 
rial church  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  10,0001., 
at  AppIeton-le-Moors,  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of  London.  It  comprises  a 
nave,  37  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  with  narrow 
north  and  south  aisles,  making  the  whole  internal 
width  32  ft.  3 in.  The  chancel  is  24  ft.  5 in. 
long,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  has 
a circular  apsidal  east  end.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clergy  and 
choir,  and  is  lighted  with  five  stained-glass 
windows,  inclosed  by  an  arcade  of  plain  arches. 
Under  this  arcade  is  a reredos  of  Caen  stone, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  con- 
taining various  emblematic  figures,  the  lower  a 
representation  of  the  Last  Supper,  all  executed 
in  red  incised  work.  The  tower  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  is  14  ft.  square 
externally,  and  surmounted  by  a spire  of  pyra- 
midal form.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a small 
mortuary  chapel,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Shepherd,  ornamented  with  panels  of  incised 
work,  and  lighted  with  lancet  windows  of  stained 
glass.  An  arcade  of  three  plain  arche.s  opens 
into  the  aisles  on  either  side,  which  are  lighted 
with  pointed  windows  of  stained  glass.  There  is 
also  a circular  window  in  the  west  gable.  The 
seats,  which  are  made  of  oak,  are  quite  open,  and 
will  accommodate  about  200  persons.  The  bene- 
faction includes  a parsonage,  school,  and  school- 
master’s residence. 

Leirihton  Buzzard. — The  new  church,  North- 
end  (chapel  of  ease)  is  progressing  rapidly.  It 
will  be  called  St.  Andrew’s,  and  will  contain 
600  free  seats.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  dug 
on  the  ground,  with  Wilts  Farley  Down  stone 
dressings  ; 99  ft.  in  length  by  54  ft.  in  width. 
The  cost  will  be  nearly  3,000Z.,  chiefly  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions,  Col.  Hanmer,  lord  of 
the  manor,  giving  the  land  on  which  it  stands. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Neale,  of  Bristol ; 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Garside  & Holdstock, 
Leighton  ; the  stonework  is  by  Mr.  John  Green- 
way, of  Linelade,  Bucks ; the  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  J.  P.  Stephens. 

i’foft. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  at  Eton  Wick,  in  connexion  with 
the  college.  The  site  selected  for  the  building 
adjoins  the  National  Schools. 

Maldon. — The  contractor  has  been  taking  down 
the  old  pews  in  All  Saints’  Church.  The  columns 
stand  out  in  all  their  original  proportions  with 
their  bases  exposed,  instead  of  being  buried  half, 
way  up  the  shafts.  The  sedilia,  double  piscina, 
crypt,  and  arcading  at  the  western  end,  are  in- 
teresting, but  the  incised  stones,  without  one 
exception,  have  been  emptied  of  their  brasses. 
Some  of  these  stones,  from  the  design  of  the 
matrices,  seem  to  be  very  ancient.  Two 
tables  on  brass  only  remain;  but  these  are 
simply  inscriptions,  and  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century, — one  of  which  brasses. 


in  memory  of  a lady,  characterises  her  as  “ The 
most  lovinge  spouse  of  Elisa  Garington.”  The 
stone  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Edward  Bright,  the 
celebrated  ” fat  man  of  Essex,”  is  now  visible 
under  the  gallery,  from  the  removal  of  the  pews, 
and  some  other  curious  epitaphs  have  come  to 
light. 

Warrington. — The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Ann’s 
Church,  Town’s-end,  has  been  laid.  The  edifice 
is  designed  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  is  to 
be  constructed  almost  entirely  of  bricks  burnt  to 
a light  colour.  All  windows,  doorways,  vaulting- 
shafts,  and  piers,  and  other  ornamental  portions, 
are  to  be  executed  in  moulded  brickwork.  In 
plan  the  church  consists  of  a nave  77  ft.  long 
and  42  ft.  wide,  which  is  entered  by  two  porches, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side.  The  whole  width  of  the  nave  to  the  west 
of  the  porches  is  raised  by  three  broad  steps,  on 
which  are  arranged  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  about  260  children.  The  whole  church,  in- 
cluding nave,  chancel,  and  choir,  will  accom- 
modate about  600  persons.  The  chancel,  32  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide,  is  vaulted  in  brickwork,  and 
is  36  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  vaulting  : the  east 
end  terminates  in  a semicircular  apse,  round 
which  are  placed  five  two-light  windows,  having 
stone  tracery  of  simple  design.  If  the  funds 
will  admit,  it  is  intended  to  fill  these  windows 
with  painted  glass.  Between  them  the  vaulting, 
shafts  are  carried  down  to  the  ground,  and  there 
are  large  buttresses  on  the  outside.  An  arch  of 
moulded  brick  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
opens  into  the  organ-chamber,  which  is  14  ft. 
square,  and  placed  under  the  tower ; this  is  also 
vaulted  in  brickwork,  and  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a metal  screen.  Another  arch  of 
moulded  brick  opens  from  the  organ-chamber 
into  the  nave.  The  semicircular  apse  of  the 
chancel  will  face  Winwick-road,  and  will  be  about 
38  ft.  high  on  the  exterior,  not  including  the 
roof.  The  tower  will  be  70  ft.  in  height,  the  roof 
rising  20  ft.  above  this,  the  staircase  turret  being 
carried  to  the  full  height  of  the  tower,  terminat- 
ing in  a circnlar-pointed  roof.  The  building  is 
estimated  to  cost  from  4,000Z.  to  5,000Z.  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  is  the  architect ; and 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Sons,  of  Warrington,  are  the 
builders. 
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From  Calcutta  to  the  Snowy  Range.  By  an  Old 
Indian.  London  : Tinsley,  Catherine-etreet, 
Strand.  Calcutta : Wyman  & Co.,  Hare- 
street.  1866. 

This  very  interesting  volume  contains  the 
narrative  of  a trip  through  the  upper  provinces 
of  India  to  the  Himalayas,  and  gives  an  account 
of  Monghyr,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore, 
Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Simla,  through  all 
of  which  the  author  passed  on  his  way.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  and  by  a map  of  the  rente. 
The  author,  we  happen  to  know,  is  Mr.  Wyman, 
of  Calcutta,  publisher  and  newspaper  proprietor. 
He  is  a skilful  writer,  and  has  here  produced  a 
pleasant  and  readable  book,  which  must  be 
extremely  useful  to  those  who  seek  health  in  the 
Himalayas  after  too  long  a business  campaign  in 
Calcutta  or  elsewhere  in  our  Indian  provinces. 
The  author,  who  must  have  felt  the  want  of  just 
such  a work  as  his  own  when  he  began  his  tour,  has 
here  provided  for  all  who  follow  him  a thoughtful 
and  profitable  guide  book,  adviser,  and  literary 
and  historical  companion.  Travelling  through 
the  upper  provinces  of  India  is  quite  a different 
thing  now-a-days  from  what  it  was  before  the 
railway  era.  Now,  there  is  railway  conveyance 
from  Calcutta  all  the  way  to  Delhi,  by  Benares, 
Lucknow,  Agra,  and  other  of  the  cities  already 
named  ; and  the  remainder  of  the  route  to  the 
Indian  Sanitarium,  Simla,  in  the  Himalayas,  is 
comparatively  short.  The  Kootub  has  not  yet 
become  a railway  station,  nor  the  Taj  a monster 
hotel,  but  the  Governor  General  can  now  book 
himself  and  his  carpet  bag  by  first-class  to  Delhi, 
and  so  put  an  extinguisher  on  his  slow,  though 
splendid,  progresses  through  the  country  as  of 
yore.  Mr.  Wyman  complains  much  of  the 
railway  management,  which  renders  railway 
journeying  in  India  quite  a different  thing  as  yet 
from  a railway  trip  at  home.  The  Indian 
stations  are  ill-arranged,  the  trains  irregular,  the 
carriages  dirty,  and  the  hotel  accommodation 
is  bad. 

The  volume  is  interspersed  with  graphic 
though  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  edifices 
which  the  author  visited  on  his  way;  and  the 
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interest  of  many  of  these  descriptions  is  enhanced 
by  the  historical  remarks  connected  with  each 
respectively,  and  especially  with  those  which  re- 
late to  the  late  rebellion.  In  respect  to  the 
Indian  structures  generally, — at  least  to  those 
of  a Mahometan  character,  the  author  says, — 

“ It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  remains  of  the  mighty 
structures  erected  6y  the  Mahometan  rulers  of  HinJoatan 
are  devoid  of  interest  from  the  great  similarity  in  style. 
Similar  they  are,  it  is  true;  but  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  each  possesses  special  claims  and  merits  of  its  own ; 
and  the  historian  or  the  traveller  will  add  greatly  to  hia 
knowledge  and  to  his  pleasure  by  a careful  study  and 
comparison  of  their  several  specialities.  The  buildings  of 
Akbar  are  almost  invariably  of  red  sandstone,  elaborately 
wrought.  Those  of  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mostly  of  marble ; whilst  the  structures  of  the  Patans  are 
celebrated  for  a wondrous  massiveness  of  construction, 
combined  with  an  exquisite  elaboration  of  detail.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  of  them  that  they  built  like  giants,  and  finished 
like  goldsmiths.” 

Of  tbe  architecture  of  Lucknow,  our  author, 
however,  admits  that, — 

” Much  of  the  effect  which  would  otherwise  be 

Jiroduced  by  the  magnificent  structures  in  Lucknow  is 
ost  from  very  sameness.  The  architecture  all  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  same  character,  as  do  also  the  decora- 
tions of  the  buildings.  The  designs  are  pure  Moresque  in 
most  cases,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra  will  give,  in 
its  various  parts,  a copy  of  almost  all  the  styles  of  stone 
carving  and  decoration  in  Lucknow.” 

We  may  quote  from  the  account  given  of  the 
chief  architectural  gem  of  Lucknow, — the  great 
Imambarra : — 

“This  truly  magnificent  hall,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace  approached  more 
immediately  from  two  vast  square  courts,  richly  laid  with 
tesselated  pavements,  the  innermost  court  being  elevated 
considerably  above  the  other,  adding  thus  to  the  effect  of 
the  building  as  viewed  from  below.  It  is  described  as 
I The  crowning  work  of  Nawab  Ast-o-dowla’s  reign.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  incredible  sums  on  it,  and  the  native 
report,  always  prone  to  exaggerate,  puts  the  coat  at  a 
million  sterling.  The  architects  were  invited  to  submit 
their  plans  to  a competition,  Asf-o.dowla  only  stipulating 
that  the  building  should  be  no  copy  of  any  other  work, 
and  that  it  should  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  built 
in  beauty  and  maguificence.  Kyfeeut.ool-lah  was  the 
name  of  the  successful  competitor,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  that  its  conception,  .ts  it  stands  before  us  in  the 
present  day,  falls  at  all  short  of  the  large  and  liberal 
stipulations  of  the  monarch.  Tbe  building  is  as  solid  as 
it  is  graceful,  built  from  very  deep  foundations,  and  no 
wood-work  is  used  throughont.’ 

The  Groat  or  Roj^al  Imambarra  is  now  used  as  an 
arsenal,  and,  fitted  with  the  stern  implements  of  war,  it 
presents  a striking  contrast  to  what  it  must  have  done 
when  in  the  time  of  its  splendour.  Tbe  great  ball  is 
162  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  lofty  in  proportion, 
with  carved  and  highly  ornamented  roof.  On  the  two 
sides  are  verandahs,  respectively  26  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft.  3 in. ; 
and  at  each  end  is  a fine  octagonal  apartment,  53  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  whole  interior  dimensions  being  thus  263  ft. 
by  145  ft.  At  the  death  of  its  founder  he  was  interred 
here,  but  during  his  lifetime  it  was  probably  used  as  the 
grand  celebration  place  for  the  Mohurrum. 

On  the  capture  of  the  Imambarra  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, ot  the  taking  of  Lucknow,  the  chandeliers,  mir- 
rors, and  the  like,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  our  in- 
furiated troops;  and  Mr.  Russell  describes  the  marble 
floor  as  haviug  been  3 in.  thick  with  the  debrie  of  the 
valuable  decorations  it  contained.  To  the  right  of  the  ! 
Imambarra  stands  a copy  of  the  Delhi  Jnmma  Musjid,  ■ 
having  two  lofty  four-storied  minars  or  towers,  an  ascent 
to  the  upper  galleries  of  which  is  rewarded  by  a truly  ■ 
superb  view  of  tbe  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  Great  Imambarra  stands  near  the  Room-i-Durwazi  i 
or  Constantinople  Gate  of  Lucknow — a gate  built,  it  is  ' 
asserted,  on  tbe  model  of  that  which  gave  to  the  Court  of  i 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the  title  of  ‘The  Sublime  Porte.’  i 
The  gate  is  grand  and  elegant  in  style,  and  well  hanuo-  ; 
nizes  with  the  Imambarra  itself.” 

Before  closing  otir  notice  of  this  volume,  we  ' 
will  give  the  author’s  account  of  the  splendid  i 
fluted  round  tower  near  Delhi,  called  the  Kootub  . 
Minar : — 

“ The  buildings  of  whicb  it  originally  formed  the  centre  I 
and  chief  ornament  have  decayed  to  a picturesque  min,  i 
but  the  noble  column  remains  untouched,  apparently,  by 
the  hand  of  time,  aud  bids  fair  to  outlive  many  another  I 
generation. 

The  tower,  which  is  the  highest  column  known,  is  bnilt 
of  red  sandstone  in  five  stories,  narrowing  gradually,  from 
a circumference  at  the  base  of  159  ft.  to  one  at  the  top  of 
24  ft. ; with  12  ft.  diameter  at  top  and  48  ft.  4 in.  at 
bottom.  Around  each  story  run  several  horizontal  belts, 
elaborately  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran— very 
marvels  of  patient  genius.  The  summit  is  reached  by  an 
interior  winding  staircase,  lighted  by  loopholes  of  great 
breadth  inside,  but  narrowing  to  almost  vanishing  point 
as  they  reach  the  outer  thickness  of  the  wall,  focussing 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  outer  light  from  without.  A survey 
of  the  huge  blocks  of  sandstone,  hard  almost  as  granite, 
with  which  the  tower  is  built,  with  the  prodigious  circum- 
ference of  the  base,  diminishes  the  scepticism  first  enter- 
tained as  to  the  endurance  of  the  structure  through  so 
many  years.  On  each  story  is  a balcony,  where  you  gladly 
rest  between  the  pauses  of  the  ascent,  which  is  by  376 
steps  of  about  a span  each.  Tbe  tower  is  242  ft.  high  to 
its  preeent  summit,  the  top  canopy  having  been  removed, 
when  struck  by  lightning,  some  few  years  ago.*  This 
exceedingly  ornamental  cupola  has  been  erected  on  apiece  1 
of  ground  adjoining,  and  when  on  the  summit  of  tbe  tower  | 
must  have  added  greatly  to  its  effect. 

The  Kootub  is  reputed  to  have  been  built  some  700  or  I 
800  years  ago,  by  Sultan  Shara-Sbood-deen,  in  honour  of  i 
the  koly  fakir  who  foretold  him  the  birth  of  an  heir;  and  i 
it  is  stated  that  it  took  forty  years  to  complete.  The  | 
legend  also  runs  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Rajah  of  1 
Frithie  for  a favourite  daughter,  who  desired  to  possess  a i 
tower  with  its  top  nigh  unto  heaven,  from  whence  she 


* It  is  said  that  the  only  Mahometan  building  known  to  | 
be  toller  than  this  is  tbe  mosque  of  Hassan,  at  Cairo. 
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might  offer  np  her  prayers.  Other  accounts  describe  the 
■Kontub  as  one  of  two  Dinars  designed  by  Sultan  Shara- 
Ifihoocideen  to  flank  a mighty  mosque  in  everlasting  reraem- 
ibrauoe  of  Kootub-ood-deen,  who,  to  his  qualities  of 
[general,  added  those  of  s saint.  His  tomb  is  still  vene- 
listed  and  maintained  with  some  show  of  state,  being 
I visited  by  thousands  of  devout  Mussulmans.  From  out  of 
ithe  chaos  of  legend  and  superstitions  chronicles  it  is  im> 
I pos.sihle  to  gather  any  certain  or  precise  information  as  to 
ithe  origin  of  this  famous  structure." 

Other  ronnd  towers  are  described,  one  of  them 
Ithe  celebrated  Buddhist  tower,  near  Benares, 
isupposed  to  have  been  built  about  530  B.C.,  and 
rwbich  was  seen  and  described  by  llwen  Tsaog 
'Fa  niang,  the  two  ancient  Chinese  travellers,  in 
!the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  A.D.  It  is 
110  ft.  high,  and  93  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
'The  structure  is  solid.  Wo  cordially  recom- 
jmend  the  book. 


The  New  Law  on  the  Thames  Navigation. 
'One  of  the  most  important  Acts  passed  in  the 
date  session,  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  has 
)ibeen  printed.  It  contains  ninety-one  sections 
I’and  two  schedules,  and  from  its  general  im- 
iiportanco  was  referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
^Thronewhen  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
Kconservancy  of  the  river  is  now  vested  in  the 
cconservators  from  Staines  to  Cricklade,  Wilts. 
'ITho  Upper  Navigation  Commissioners  are  dis- 
tcontinued,  and  with  five  additional  conservators 
' (one  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade)  and 
Ithe  eighteen  existing  conservators,  the  traffic  of 
Ithe  river  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  effectual  means 
iiadopted  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  water, 
twith  the  provision  that  another  Act  is  to  be 
.|applied  for  in  relation  to  the  Thames  between 
jlStaines  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  district 
imnder  the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
ifof  Works.  One  of  the  sections  states,  that  “ the 
tconservators  shall  cause  the  surface  of  the 
'IThames  to  bo  (as  far  as  reasonably  practicable) 
teffectually  scavenged,  in  order  to  the  removal 
htherefrom  of  substances  liable  to  putrefaction.” 
‘iThere  is  a distinct  enactment  on  the  “pollution 
fof  water,”  and  no  sewage  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
iilhames  under  heavy  penalties.  Each  of  the 
lanetropolitan  water  companies  is  to  pay  1,000Z.  a 
e^ear  beyond  the  present  payments. 

Decoration  of  the  new  Grand  Opera 
[(House  op  Paris. — The  paintings  in  the  interior 
rare  to  bo  entrusted  to  MM.  Baudry,  Boulanger, 
iBarrias,  Delaunay,  Gerome,  and  Pile.  It  is  said 
bffiat  the  designs  for  these  internal  decorations, 
'khich  have  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
lAI.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  work,  amount 
50  several  thonsanda  in  number.  The  list  of  the 
latatues  and  busts  which  are  to  decorate  the  ex- 
eterior  of  the  building  and  the  vestibule  is  pub- 
sished  officially.  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
(irfs  says, — On  the  principal  fa9ade,  in  the  tym- 
aians  of  the  arcades  of  the  main  entrance,  will 
eie  medallions  of  the  composers  Cimnroaa,  Pergo- 
isesi,  Bach,  and  Haydn; — in  the  grand  vestibule 
Hour  seated  statues  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the 
Schools  ofitaly,  France,  Gennany,  and  England, 
— Lulli,  llameau,  Gluck,  and  Handel.  In  the 
sveven  ceils  de  hceuf,  or  small  circular  windows, 
rare  to  be  seven  bronze  busts,  gilt.  The  centre 
kill  be  that  of  Mozart,  born  1756;  and  those  of 
Ithe  other  composers  will  be  placed  on  each  hand, 
xccording  to  the  dates  of  their  birth.  Thus  to 
i(he  riglit  of  Mozart  will  be  Beethoven,  born 
■'.770;  Auber,  17S2  ; and  Rossini,  1792  ; and  on 
ithe  left  Spontini,  1774 ; Meyerbeer,  1794 ; and 
[alaMvy,  1799.  On  the  return  of  the  fa9ade, 
musts  of  two  librettists, — Quinault  and  Scribe. 
'lOn  the  two  lateral  fa9ade8  are  to  be  placed 
viwenty-four  busts  in  chronological  order.  On 
ame  side  Monteverde,  Durante,  Jomelli,  Mon- 
gigny,  Gretry,  Sacchini,  Lesueur,  Berton,  Boiel- 
ieieu,  Herold,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi ; on  the  other, 
atlambert,  Catnpra,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Phili- 
5rior,  Piccini,  Parsielio,  Cherubini,  Mehul,  Nicole, 
Weber,  Bellini,  and  Adam.  In  one  of  the  foyers 
■ere  to  ho  placed  busts  of  celebrated  architects, 

' [Tethers  connected  with  opera.  Amongst  the 
inculptors  employed  are  M.  Carpeaux,  whose 
oronton  for  the  Favillon  de  Flora  of  the  Tuileries 
isias  attracted  so  much  well-deserved  admiration, 
i4nd  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  notes  on 
(“he  late  Paris  Salon;  M.  Denecheaux,  and  M. 
(T^myer.  Amongst  the  reports  afloat  respecting 
ehe  decoration  of  the  interior,  is  one  to  the 
Feffect  of  M.  Meiseonnier  having  made  proposals 
r or  departing  from  his  niicrographic  style,  and 
mecuting  colossal  works  on  the  walls  of  the 
balon  in  the  rear  of  the  Emperor’s  box. 


Etching  on  Glass. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
etching  on  glass  is  performed  by  laying  on  the 
glass  a ground  of  bees’  wax,  and  drawing  the 
design  thereon  with  the  needle,  as  in  etching 
upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  on, 
and  fluor  spar  sprinkled  on  it.  After  four  or  five 
hours  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  work  cleaned  with 
oil  of  turpentine. 

The  Carlisle  Water  Supply. — The  local 
council  have  resolved,  by  a majority  of  25  to  9, 
“ that  a new  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  water  question,  having  regard  to  Mr. 
Lawson’s  and  Mr.  Simpson’s  pumping  schemes, 
as  well  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Nelson,  but 
leaving  out  of  view  the  Glenderamackin  scheme 
as  impracticable  under  existing  circumstances.” 

International  Piscicultural  Exhibition  at 
Boulogne.  — An  international  exhibition  of 
articles  connected  with  fisheries  has  been  opened 
at  Boulogne  with  great  ceremony.  These  exhi- 
bitions are  rare,  being  utterly  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, and  three  having  only  been  held  on  the 
Continent, — namely,  at  Amsterdam,  Bergen,  and 
Archchon.  The  Boulogne  exhibition  is  very  com- 
plete, and  embraces  every  kind  of  article  used  in 
connexion  with  fishing  and  fisheries.  England  is 
said  to  be  the  country  worst  represented  on  this 
occasion,  and  this  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
exhibition  is  to  remain  open  until  the  13th  of 
October.  The  main  portion  of  it  is  contained  in 
the  Halle  au  Poisson. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Ginty,  Engineer. — 
We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Gilbert  Ginty,  which  occurred  suddenly  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  13th  ult.  Mr.  Ginty  formerly 
followed  the  profession  of  a civil  engineer  in 
Manchester,  and  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  between  Bolton  and  Liver- 
pool. He  was  associated  with  a number  of 
enterprises  in  Manchester.  He  removed  to  Rio 
on  being  engaged  as  the  agent  of  the  Baron  de 
Maua,  who  then  had  the  Imperial  Gasworks  on 
his  hands.  Mr.  Ginty’s  active  and  wise  adminis- 
tration soon  lifted  that  undertaking  from  a 
depressed  condition  into  one  of  prosperity.  At 
the  request  of  the  Baron  de  Maua,  Mr.  Ginty  took 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  Tijuca 
railway,  running  from  Rio  to  Tijuca  Serra,  and 
his  energy  was  soon  perceptible  iu  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced.  Some  years  ago  the 
Emperor  of  the  Brazils  recognised  his  public 
services  by  conferring  upon  Lira  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  the  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Rose. 

Artificial  Diamonds’. — A correspondent  re- 
minds us  that  M.  Despretz,  of  Paris,  in  1853, 
succeeded  in  fusing  and  crystallizing  carbon  by 
means  of  a galvanic  battery,  thus  producing 
microscopical  diamonds.  Of  this  fact  we  were 
quite  well  aware,  although  the  writer  of  our  re- 
marks (we  may  state  in  reply  to  a question  put 
by  our  correspondent),  was  not  M.  Despretz. 
What  we  v/antod,  however,  was  not  microscopical 
diamonds,  but  good  largo  ones  ; and  hence  it  was 
that  we  suggested  a new  process, — namely,  the 
subjection  of  carbon  along  with  sulphide  of 
carbon  to  galvanic  action,  iu  order  to  see  whether 
the  BO  galvanized  sulphide  would  not  dissolve  an 
additional  dose  of  the  carbon,  which  might  then 
be  crystallized  in  its  precipitation,  on  the  gradual 
diminution  and  withdrawal  of  the  galvanic 
action.  Fragments  of  diamonds  might  pre- 
dispose to  crystallization.  We  now  observe  that 
yet  another  process  has  just  been  tried  and  re- 
ported on  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
which  sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  carbon  has  also 
been  used,  but  in  another  way,  and  without  ad- 
ditional carbon.  “ M.  Lionnet,”  says  Galignani, 
“ communicated  to  the  Academy  a process  of  his 
for  obtaining  pure  carbon  (diamond)  in  a 
crystallized  state.  His  plan  consists  in  taking  a 
long  and  thin  gold  or  platinum  leaf,  rolling  upon 
it  a thin  piece  of  tinfoil,  and  putting  it  into  a 
bath  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  The  liquid  is  de- 
composed under  the  influence  of  the  weak  electric 
current  thus  excited;  the  sulphur  combines  with 
the  tin  ; and  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  crystals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  author  thinks 
diamond  must  be  produced  by  nature  in  a similar 
way.”  According  to  this  report,  artiBcial  dia- 
monds have  actually  been  got  by  means  of 
galvanic  and  chemical  action  from  sulphide  of 
carbon.  Had  they  been  large  and  valuable,  we 
dare  say  M.  Lionnet  would  not  have  been  in  a 
hurry  to  report  his  progress.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  our  method  be  not  a still  betterone 
than  M.  Lionnet’ s,  considering  that  there  would 
be  an  indefinite  supply  of  carbon  under  galvanic 
action  along  with  the  sulphide,  and  probably  no 
destruction  of  the  solvent.  j 


The  Inclosure  op  Plumstead  Common. — An 
address,  signed  by  several  influential  residents 
,of  the  district,  has  been  issued,  in  which  it  is 
said,  “ Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  has  agreed  to 
test  the  right  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  inclose, 
and  fight  the  battle  to  an  issue,  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, provided  that  a committee  for  the  purpose 
would  raise  half  the  cost  (estimated  at  5001.), 
which  committee  has  been  formed,  and,  relying 
upon  the  support  of  the  people,  has  entered  into 
the  required  undertaking  with  Mr.  Goldsmid. 
The  committee  confidently  anticipate  that  sub- 
scriptions will  readily  flow  in  to  relieve  them  of 
their  responsibility,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  the  public  have  rights  over  these  commons 
of  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily  deprived, 
and  that  the  law  is  sufficient,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, to  afford  a remedy.” 

The  Thames  Embankment. — During  the  past 
six  weeks  the  works  of  the  Embankment  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  have  progressed  rapidly. 
The  outer  or  river  wall  is  completed  in  several 
sections,  and  iu  general  it  is  above  the  high 
water  (spring  tides)  level.  In  those  sections 
where  the  piling  has  been  removed  the  work  ap- 
pears to  advantage  from  the  river.  The  con- 
struction of  the  new  steamboat  piers  at  West- 
minster, Hungerford,  and  Waterloo  bridges  is 
being  proceeded  with.  The  filling  in  of  No.  1 
contract  (Mr.  Furness),  extending  from  the  east 
side  of  Westminster -bridge  to  Waterloo-bridge,  is 
nearly  completed ; and  that  in  No.  2 contract 
(Mr.  Ritson’s),  from  the  east  side  of  Waterloo- 
bridge  to  the  east  side  of  the  Temple-gardens,  is 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  On  the 
south  side  the  embankment  from  the  west  side 
of  Westminster -bridge  to  Bishop’s-walk,  Lam- 
beth Palace,  is  approaching  completion,  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  engineer  and  con- 
tractor had  to  contend  being  trivial  compared 
with  those  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

Alarming  Explosion  of  Gas  at  Mr.  Cres- 
wiCK’s.-^On  Wednesday  in  last  week  considerable 
alarm  was  caused  iu  Bloomsbury-square,  owing 
to  a loud  explosion,  in  the  mansion  occupied  by 
Mr.  Creswick,  the  tragedian.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  burners  of  a chandelier  in  the  back 
parlour  had  been  left  open,  and  when  the  meter 
was  turned  on  to  supply  the  other  portions  of  the 
house,  the  gas  escaped  and  accumulated  in  the 
parlour,  and  a servant,  on  going  into  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  chandelier,  struck 
a lucifer-match,  when  the  gas  exploded,  knocking 
her  down,  scorching  her  face,  blowing  out  some 
windows,  forcing  down  the  plaster  cornice,  and 
sending  about  in  terrible  confusion  some  of 
Mr.  Creswick’s  valuable  pictures.  The  gas  was 
turned  off  from  the  main,  and  no  further  damage 
was  done.  This  accident  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  patent  whistling  signals  been 
attached  to  the  burners.  Turning  oil’  the  gas  at 
the  meter  while  some  room  or  other  may  bo 
lighted,  and  thus  leaving  the  tap  open  till  next 
evening  when  the  gas  is  again  put  on  at  the 
meter,  is  almost  certain  to  cause  an  explosion. 
Every  light  ought  first  to  be  put  out  before  the 
gas  is  turned  off  at  the  meter ; this  is  the  only 
safe  rule  : better  to  leave  it  on  at  the  meter  than 
fail  to  put  out  all  the  lights  first. 

The  British  Association.  — The  opening 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Nottingham  took 
place  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  is  the 
President  for  the  present  year.  The  excursions 
are  of  an  interesting  character.  The  extensive 
coal-fields  of  Mr.  North,  at  Cinder  Hill,  will  be  in- 
spected on  the  25th,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  R.  Barber.  A description  of  the  geological 
features  of  this  valuable  mineral  district  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Fowler,  C.E.  The  same  day 
Newstead  Abbey,  Annesley,  Alfreton  Ironworks 
at  Riddings,  and  the  Midland  Railway  works  at 
Derby,  will  be  visited.  Excursions  to  Charn- 
wood  Forest  will  take  place  on  the  30th.  The 
geological  district  comprised  in  this  excursion 
includes  the  Museum  of  Lias  Fossils  at  Barrow, 
Mr.  Ellis’s  limestone  quarries,  the  Swithland 
Slate  Quarries,  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Saint 
Bernard,  Taylor’s  bell-foundry  at  Loughborough, 
&c.  On  the  same  day  the  ironworks  at  Codnor 
Park  and  Butterley,  with  the  rolling-mills,  col- 
lieries, and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  will  be  inspected  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Alleyn  and  Mr.  Bean.  Matlock, 
Darley  Dale,  Chatswortb,  Haddon  Hall,  Monsall 
Dale,  Castleton,  and  Buxton  will  be  visited  on 
the  same  day.  Bakewell  Church  and  Cross  will 
be  visited.  Nottingham  presents  an  animated 
appearance,  and  effort  is  being  used  to  make  the 
visit  a decided  success. 
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South  Kensington  Museum. — The  number  of 
visitors  during  the  week  ending  18th  August, 
1866,  was,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday 
Cfree),  12,331;  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and* 
Friday  (admission  6d.),  1,426;  total,  13,757. 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  by  payment,  11,781; 
schools  at  Is.  per  30,  1,946. 

A Testimonial. — Last  week  a testimonial 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  Ridley, 
the  engineer  to  the  contractor  (Mr.  Ritson)  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  North,  contract  No.  2. 
The  inscription  on  a salver,  forming  part  of  the 
testimonial  (a  tea  and  coffee  service,  together 
with  a timepiece),  stated  that  it  was  given  by 
“the  members  of  the  staff,  workmen,  and  friends, 
as  a mark  of  their  esteem.”  The  testimonial 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gabriel,  of  the 
firm  of  Thomas  Gabriel  & Sons. 

The  Clock  Tower  at  London  Bridge.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee brought  np  a report  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  amounts  of  the  tenders  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  for  the  removal  and 
re-erection  of  the  Clock  Tower,  handed  over  to 
the  Board  by  the  St.  Saviour’s  District  Board, 
amounting  to  above  l,0O0Z.,  the  original  cost  of 
the  tower  being  6761.,  and  recommending  that  a 
communication  be  addre5>sed  to  the  District 
Board,  thanking  them  for  their  offer  of  the  Clock 
Tower,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Board 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  unable 
to  avail  themselves  thereof.  This  was  approved. 

The  Closing  of  Filthy  and  Overcrowded 
Dens  in  Southwark  and  Islington. — On  evi- 
dence  given  before  the  police  magistrates,  twenty- 
three  houses  in  Magdalen-court,  Tooley-street, 
St.  Oiave’s,  Sonthwark,  and  seventeen  in  Henry- 
place,  Copenhagen  - street,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  have  been  ordered  to  be 
immediately  cleared  of  inhabitants,  and  closed, 
as  nuisances  and  unfit  for  habitation,  till  repaired, 
the  cost  of  repair  to  be  repaid  to  the  parish 
authorities  by  the  defendants.  The  houses  in 
Magdalen-court,  Southwark,  belong  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  who  declined  to  act  in  the 
matter.  The  court  is  a cul  de  sac  at  best,  even 
though  the  houses  were  otherwise  in  a habitable 
state. 

Death  or  a Sculptor.— We  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  David  Dunbar,  sculptor,  which  sad  event 
took  place  at  Dumfries.  He  bad  his  early 
aspirations  of  seeing  Rome  and  studying  in 
Italy  realised  through  the  kindness  of  some 
friends  who  had  long  watched  the  genius  of  the 
embryo  sculptor.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
he  entered  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Upon  leaving  London  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  executed  many  works.  His 
best  works  are  bnsts  from  the  life,  and  some 
copies  in  marble  from  the  antique.  He  had 
sittings  from  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Broogham,  Lord 
Durham,  and  other  .eminent  statesmen  ; and  he 
executed  a bust  of  Grace  Darling,  which  was 
several  times  reproduced  in  mai'ble  for  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  others. 

The  Fatal  Panic  in  Paris  during  the 
Emperor’s  Fete  Day.— In  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  the 
two  currents  of  promenaders  met  together,  and 
a frightful  crash  ensued.  Dresses  were  torn, 
families  separated — the  confusion,  in  fact,  was 
awfnl.  The  terror-struck  people  climbed  up  the 
iron  railings  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
while  lots  of  poor  women  and  frightened  children 
were  hoisted  up  to  the  parapets  and  terraces  by 
their  distracted  fathers  and  brothers.  One  poor 
mother  who  witnessed  the  trampling  to  death  of 
her  infant  is  now  a raving  lunatic.  At  least  1,000 
persons  were  massed  on  the  bridge;  womjn  ran 
madly  along  the  parapet ; others  fainted,  and 
were  trodden  to  death,  and  children  also.  Five 
corpses  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  halts  of  the 
Palais  Legislatif,  epposite  the  bridge,  as  well  as 
about  170  wounded.  At  the  apothecary’s  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bonrgoyue,  several 
more  corpses  were  to  be  seen ; and  others  were 
found  in  a house  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
corner  of  the  quay  where  numbers  of  the  wounded 
had  sought  for  shelter,  and  some  of  whom  ex- 
pired  there.  As  to  the  shoes,  hats,  coats,  and 
petticoats  picked  up  by  the  police  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  them.  The  real  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  it  is  said,  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  that  a number  of  pickpockets  organised  a 
panic  beforehand,  shouted  danger  when  there 
was  none,  and  unfortunately  succeeded  but  too 
well  in  carrying  out  their  infamous  desigu. 
Several  aiTests  have  taken  place. 


Iron  Mile-posts  for  Railways.  — A patent 
has  been  taken  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Goad,  for 
tho  manufacture  of  iron  mileage  posts  for  the 
use  of  railways.  They  will  be  made  of  cast  iron 
and  galvanized.  The  figures,  instead  of  being 
painted  on  the  iron,  will  be  formed  open  throngb 
it  on  a dark  ground,  obviating,  therefore,  en- 
tirely the  necessity  of  painting  or  renovation. 

Extreme  Carelessness  in  Storing  Gun- 
powder.— A quarryman,  at  Dumbarton,  had  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  stored  iu  his  house,  and 
some  children  who  were  playing  with  lucifer 
matches  close  to  where  a barrel  of  it  stood  let  a 
spark  fall,  and  the  gnnpowder  exploded.  The 
house  was  at  once  reduced  to  ruins,  and  twenty 
persons,  forming  four  families,  were  more  or  leas 
injured. 

Labourers’  D^vellings  in  Liverpool.  — The 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Liverpool 
Health  Committee  to  promote  this  object  have 
reported  that  they  have  made  a representation 
to  the  Loan  Commissioners  in  order  to  ascertain 
upon  what  terms  money  conld  be  lent  to  the 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  improved 
labourers’  dwellings,  now  one  of  the  most  urgent 
local  requirements. 

The  Site  of  Ophir.  — The  last  antiquarian 
sensation  is  the  discovery  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  gold-exporting  city  of  Uphir,  of 
Biblical  fame.  The  locality  is  in  that  part  of 
South-eastern  Africa  lying  to  the  north  of  Zulu- 
land.  The  tribe  living  there  allow,  it  is  said,  no 
approach  to  the  ruins,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
they  procure  thence  the  materials  for  the  mann- 
factnre  of  certain  gold  ornaments  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing.  Discarding  probable  falsehoods 
and  exaggerations,  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 
be  that  gold  is  found  in  the  corner  of  Africa  indi- 
cated, and  that  there  are  some  traces  there  of  an 
ancient  civilised  settlement. 

Fall  of  Part  of  a Railway  Station. — A part 
of  the  roof  of  the  Preston  Railway-station  has 
fallen  in.  The  condition  of  the  station  has  been 
complained  of  for  years,  and  the  Preston  corpo- 
ration have  time  after  time  sought  to  induce  the 
owners,  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Companies,  to  remove 
or  improve  it.  It  was  the  roof  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  station  which  gave  way,  hurling 
glass  in  all  directions,  and  throwing  large  iron 
girders  upon  seats  generally  ocenpied  by  pas- 
sengers, tearing  huge  pieces  of  wood  in  pieces, 
smashing  the  booking-office  windows,  and  com- 
pletely  demolishing  a portion  of  the  roof,  measur- 
ing about  -10  yards  in  length.  A woman  was 
very  badly  cut  in  tho  head,  and  a pointsman  had 
a narrow  escape. 

Large  Bridge  for  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway. — The  largest  bridge  ever  undertaken 
for  South  America  is  now  being  constructed  in 
England  for  the  Central  Argentine  Railway,  to 
be  placed  over  the  Rio  Segundo  eight  leagues 
this  side  of  Cordova.  The  length  is  upwards  of 
400  varas,  and  with  its  masonry  and  approaches 
upwards  of  500  varas.  The  entire  construction 
is  of  iron;  it  is  to  consist  of  thirty-two  spans 
resting  upon  cast-iron  pillars  14  in.  in  diameter, 
and  secured  into  the  gronnd,  each  pillar  havino- 
a minimum  height  of  25  ft.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
ported above  by  longitudinal  girders  of  iron,  the 
framing  and  ties  all  of  wrought  iron.  The  first 
sections  of  this  large  bridge  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Rosario,  whence  they  will  be  conveyed 
by  rail  to  Frayle  Muerto  and  other  points  as  the 
road  advances,  and  taken  by  carts  to  the  Rio 
Segundo.  The  section  will  require  nearly  a 
year. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  diary  of  the 
Great  Eastern  has  been  received,  but  is  com- 
paratively tame,  as  there  were  no  startling 
events  to  record.  There  was  only  one  sensation 
scene  during  the  voyage,  when  a foul  flake 
took  place  in  tho  after  tank,  bat  it  was  soon 
rectified.  If  the  cable  continue  in  successful 
working  order,  a contract  will  speedily  be  made 
between  the  American  “Associated  Press” — a 
great  combination  of  nearly  all  the  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — and  the  Cable  Company  for  the  regular 
transmission  of  news.  This  is  to  be  done  upon 
the  basis  of  the  transmission  of  a daily  despatch 
from  Europe  of  about  forty  words,  for  which  the 
American  press  are  to  pay  annually  the  snug 
snra  of  110,000  dollars  in  gold,  or  22,000?.  It 
will  cost  the  American  newspapers  over  707.  a 
day  fur  their  little  despatch  of  forty  words, 
which  can  readily  be  printed  in  five  lines. 


Increased  Supply  of  Water  in  the  Strani> 
AND  Eolborn  Districts. — On  Saturday  the 
Holborn  and  Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  New  River  Com- 
pany in  their  gift  of  an  increased  supply  of 
water  from  the  company’s  mains,  erected  cast- 
iron  stand-posts,  with  self-closing  taps,  in  con- 
formity with  tho  company’s  snggestion,  in  the 
most  densely  populated  localities  within  their 
respective  districts.  In  Marylebone,  St.  Pancrafl, 
Paddington,  and  the  districts  at  the  east-end  of 
the  metropolis,  similar  stand-pipes  and  posts  are 
being  fixed.  This  supply  is  in  addition  to  that 
also  given  gratuitously  on  Sunday  mornings. 


TENDERS 


For  additions  to  the  Kent  Countv  Lunatic  Asylum,  com- 
prising day  rooms  and  dormitories,  for  aboutlOt)  patients. 
Mr.  Martin  Bulwer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by; 
Mr.  Geo.  Buck,  Maidstone 

Stifl'...  .£6,938  0 0 

Anscomb 6,263  0 0 

Simms  & Marten 6,968  0 0 

Uaylar  & Son  6,930  0 0 

Grensted 6,800  0 0 | 

Vauuban 6,600  0 0 i 

Wallis  d:  Clements  (accepted)...  6,565  0 0 ' 


For  the  erection  of  Lecture-hall  and  Reading-room,, 
Lenham,  Kent,  for  the  Lenham  Institute  Company.  Air, ; 
Wiiliam  Powell,  architect: — 

Clark  & Co £791  6 0 

Head  ....  637  10  0 

Pell  ....  ....  690  0 0 

Peters 679  0 0 

Uorris 658  2 0 

Coast  640  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  19,  Brompton-road,  for  Mr.  C 
Lyons.  Mr.  T.  Uanby,  architect 

Coleman £929  0 0 

Sims  & Marten 791  0 0 

Colls  & Son  744  0 0 

Chatter  729  0 0 

Foster 674  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Wall  End,  Essex, 
Mr.  J.  W.  UenuisoD,  architect  : — 

Eiddall  £660  0 o 

Withers 650  0 0 

EUia 680  0 0 

Stokes  (accepted)  605  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Convalescent  Wards  at  Southall 
Schools,  for  the  Directors  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Brown £655  0 0 

Bell 644  0 0 

Gibson,  Bros 694  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co 673  0 0 

Hanson  (accepted)  638  10  0 


For  New  Reform  Club,  71,  Jermyn-street,  Messrs, 
Porter  & Murkliara,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Waghom  : — 

Wells  £8,740  0 0 

Coleman 8,620  0 0 

Bland  7,006  0 0 

Rider  & Son  7,700  0 0 

Hart 7,650  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  manufactory  for 
Messrs.  Harper  & Son,  at  Clerkenwell,  with  fire-proof 
construction.  Mr.  J.  Mneklow.  architect.  Mr.  F. 
Warburton  Steut,  surweyor : — 

Kirk..,,  ,£4,805  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 4,353  0 0 

Sawyer 4,330  0 0 

Brass  4,in  o 0 

Sabey  4,050  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Ilfracombe,  Mr.  M. 
C.  W.  Horne,  architect : — 

Call  & Petkick £2,100  0 0 

Gibbs  2.077  0 0 

G.  Keed 1,725  0 0 

Jos.  Reed  1,687  0 0 


For  house  at  Cheetham-bill,  Manchester,  for  Mr.  Rich, 
K.  Cooper.  Messrs.  Hayley  & Dawes,  architects  (ex- 
clusive of  fittings) 

Thompson  (accepted) £1,868  0 0 


For  erection  of  ragged  schools.  Charter-street,  Man- 
chester. Messrs.  Hayley  & Dawes,  architects  (exclusivd 
of  fittings) : — 

Davison  (accepted) £1,220  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops  for  Mr.  Lambert,  Red-hill, 
Surrey.  Mr.  J.  F,  Mathews,  architect.  Quautitiee 
supplied  : — 

Barnes 

Nightingale  

Langley  & Turner  .... 

W esley  

Simms  & Marten 

Gage 

Holdsfforth  


£3,399  0 0 
..  3.242  0 0 
..  3,220  0 0 
..  2,990  0 0 
. 2,9-lB  0 0 


2,650  0 0 


For  alterations,  ic.,  to  “Golden  Lion,”  Bagnigg®  I 
Wells-road.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects; — 

Eunor £1,530  0 0 ' 

Harvey  1,498  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  1,497  0 0 

Newman  A Man  1,412  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,378  0 0 

Kelly  (accepted)  1,357  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  “Mitre”  Tavern,  Mitre-court,  ( 
Fleet-street.  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Paraire,  architects 

Langmead  i;  Way  £1,884  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  1,833  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  ...  1,586  0 0 


Mr.  R —Mr.  tt— D.  S.  B.-J.  W.  D.-R.  P,— F.  G.— Mr.  F.— E.  M.  B. 
B.  P.— R.  G.  T.—W.  P.  0 —0.  H.  F.— H.  H — .T.  N.  R.— 

a.  A L,-F.  w.  s.-r,  H.  .r.- j.  k.-w.  w.— j.  c.  h.— k.  k.-g.  j.- 

rwo  Hard. working  Men,- J.  F.  M.— W.  L.  A Co.— L.  M.  T.— W.  8.  * 
:aoD.-W.  B.-J.  F.-T.  M.  B.-A.  M.— W.  D.  A.-Alpha.-W.  T.-E 
W.  T. — H.  C.  G.  (form  of  nmneraU  ia  lao'o  modern  than  tbe  date 
rjiven.  Can  we  have  a rubbing  f) 

r'  We  are  oompelled  to  deolUie  pointing  oat  booka  and  giving 
liddreanee. 

1 All  atatementa  offoota,  liata  of  tenders,  Ac.,  mast  be  accompanied  b; 
‘Jie  name  and  address  of  tbe  aender,  not  necesaarilr  for  publication. 

V Notk.— The  rosponaibllitr  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
'Tubllc  meetlnga,  rests,  of  courae,  alth  the  anthoia. 

Ad/vertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  them  TEHEE  o’clock,  p.m., 
im  THURSDAY. 


[Advertisement.  J 
' CHUItCH.TUEEET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS, 
r.  W.  Benso^t,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
iihe  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
jhmisii  to  clergymen,  architecte,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
aion  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
if  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Idlocbs  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
lillook  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
.I.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
•?reat  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  25,  Old 
jJond-street,  and  33  & 34,  Ludgate-hiil,  E.C. . 
jfistablished  1749. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCBITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS  4c. 

The  HEWEST  designs  for  lamp 

POSTS,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Brseksrs,  Lamps,  Oates,  R.alliuge, 
loalcony  Paiiols,  Stable  Fitting..  Cglumits.  4o.  Ac.  will,  upnu  rs.^Bipt 
f panicular>.  be  furwnnled  free,  ou  aindicatiuu  to  TURNER  .t 
JlilJCN,  Iroul'uuiulers,  Engineers,  Ac.  201,  Upper  Thsmes-.trest,  E.C. 

'POLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  royal  4to. 

72  Plates,  wilh  Letter-press  and  nuraeroua  Wood  cuts,  price 
. ta  or  30».  when  ordered  direct  from  the  Author. 

' “ A Talnableaddlllnn  to  out  knowledge  of  art-decoration.”— Cielf 
j'fipineert  and  .A  rcMIerli'  Journal, 

L London:  Published  by  the  Author.  100.  Hampstead-road,  N.W. 

I istpubllahed,  crown  Sro.  pp.  In  handiome  cloth.  Fourth  Edit 
enlarged.  Fries  Ss, 

'pHE  MANAGEMENT  of  STEEL. 


Bills  of  (juantitlai  aocurstely  prepared,  works  measured  up 
rr»’ accounts  ailju.ted.  Railway  coropen«at(on  c’aims  arranged, 
OFFICES,!,  ADELAIDE  PLACE.  LONDON  BRIDGE,  RC. 

R.  WILLIAM  STUART  CANSDELL, 

ARCHITECTURAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Profession — 
Academy  Pictures,  I landscape  Views 

Competition  Designs.  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water.colonr. 

24,  Wlncbester-itreet  8.W. 


. T)  y-t  TT  T m Tit  /-irTiTTTt  . S'  ci/-.rT'r  t-.  m tt  Ta  -ra  TO  BUILDERS,  II  ECO  RATO  RS,  4c. 

A RCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE  ^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  every 

CARVING  ill  TOTUin  and  aTfiNE.  VT..  ENGAGED  at  their  House  Of 


CARVING  iu  Wood  and  STONE. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

No.  8,  EDWAKD-STEEET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W. 
TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

"MESSRS.  E.  F.  law  & SONS,  Archi- 

1.yX  tfcts  and  Surveyors,  have  a VACANcT  iu  their  Offiee  for  on 
-■-ar  ARTICLED  PUPIU— Priory  CutUge,  Nurthai 

OEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

DRAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  effcofnat  system  of 
SEWER  VENTILATION  will  be  snpplieil  to  Eotiueers  and  Atchi- 
teots,  on  application  to  EDWARD  BKOOifE,  Field  House  Fire  Clay 
and  Sauitary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 

, N excellent  GOTHIC  ARCHTTECTU- 


the  Marlborough  luu.  f 

NSPECTOR  of  W^ORKS  WANTED  for 

the  Govern  meal  of  Mauritius.  Must  have  a thorough  practioal 


knowledge  of  masonry,  and  be  abl 
iug  drawmgs.  One  who  baa  had  e 
esubllsbujetit  prerrrred.  Age  m 
me-eiug  at  20111  and  rising  to  t 
Lodglog  money  GOl.  p>r  anuum. 
Apply,  by  letter  oulv.  to  the  Crow 
‘ * i,  Loudon 


:periauce  as  a foiemau  iu  a large 
lit  nut  exceed  115.  Salary  com- 
0{.  by  anriual  Increments  of  lOi. 
and  tiaveliiiig  exueuMS  paid.— 
Ageut.  for  the  Colonlee,  Spring- 


By  GEORGE  ED& 

>rk  inclndea  the  moat  appruveil  luortes  of  the  manufacture 
manufacture  of  steel,  leatlog  steel,  forging  and  weldii 
r,  hardening,  tempering,  exp«n-iuu  aiidcoutructiou  of  stei 
ieulng  wrought-iroD.  tonglieuiiig  noel.  Ac. 

London  : W.  TWhEDIE,  337,  atnuid. 


Post-olDce,  Bradford. 

pLUN  UNION.— VALUER  WANTED.— 

V.y  The  As'Osament  Committee  of  the  Uulou  will,  at  tbeir  Meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  at  the  Union  Workh  ime.  Bliboo’s  Castle,  on 
FRIDAY,  31st  day  of  AUGUST.  1860.  Immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ordinary  bneiuess  of  the  Board,  proceed  to  APPOINT 
a coinpeiei'l  PERSON  to  Value  the  nnderm-niloned  Parishes  whiob 
nnrised  in  this  Untoii,  at  per  acre  : — Ri-hop'»  Castle  B irough 
.lv»  of  houses  iu  the  town).  S.9i)9  ; Bi-hop’s  Castle  Parish, 

. . - , Cluu  (exclusivo  of  bouses  iu  the  town),  22,010  ; Ulanbiiry, 
7,500;  Clunguiifnrd,3,Bi'D:  Dlnmore,  100;  Edgton,  1,645;  Hill  End. 
“'I:  Hopeaay.  3,857  : Hepton  Castle  3.077;  Hurdejly  Hall,  311;  Hyi- 
ngtou,  2470;  Lrdbury  Nnrth,  7,323  ; Lydbam,  J.S33  ; Maiosloue. 
3,343;  Myniltown.  450;  Mr, re,  2.131;  Norbnry,  2,685;  Oldchurch 
Moor,  83;  RsOiughope,  3.103;  Shelve,  920  : buead,  657  : Weiituor, 
6,874.  The  gross  esUmated  leuUI  aud  la'oable  value  of  each  ll-IJ, 
hoUB",  gatdeii.  4c.  In  each  parish  will  be  required.  Security  will  bo 
re'iulred  (sul,ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ccuiiniltee)  fur  due  ciuple, 
lion  of  the  valu’iUou  of  the  said  parishes,  on  or  before  the  Slst  dav 
if  January,  186B.  I’ansh  map#  aud  references  will  besuppUed 
for  the  uie  of  the  valuer  by  escU  parisb,  at  the  cost  of  the  Uuiou. 
8-p«r»te  Tenders  will  be  required  for  uiapa.  which  would  be  sane, 
ttoued  hy  tho  I’oor-l.aw  board,  if  any  should  be  lequlred.  Separate 
-eniiers  will  bo  required  for  the  towns  of  Bishop's  Castle  aud  Cluu, 

!i»,  a'  per  acre,  to  my  Olflcc,  on  nr  before  the  29tri  day  of  AUUUaT. 
1868.— By  order,  FREDERICK  FAuDOE, 

Clerk  to  the  Union  Assessment  Committee. 
N.B.— The  price  per  acre  and  per  houee  luust  include  all  expenses 
rbatever.  exccjit  the  pniduolion  of  parish  maps  aud  references. 
Bishop’s  Castle,  Aug'usl  3,  1880. 


AIDSTONE  LOCAL  BOARD.— 

_ _ DFFiCB  of  SUKVEYnR.—PeTsiinwllllng  to  accept  theolflce 
ursURVEt  I'R  to  this  Local  Board  are  requested  to  send  appliuations, 
with  tesilmoiiia  I and  amouut  of  salary  re'itilreil,  to  Mr.  EDWARD 
HitAR,  Moiieiror,  Maidston-,  onorbef.iro  MONDAY,  the  3rd  day  of 
SKFrnMBEK  ntxl.  Tue  Surveyor  will  be  required  for  the  first  two 
yeam  at  least  to  give  bis  whole  time  to  the  duti-a  of  the  orflee.  The 
population  of  the  dittcict  Is  about  24  OuO.  aud  the  arra  4.632  acres.— 
Further  iuformatinn  may  he  obtained  on  app'lC4.tliiti  to  tbe  Clerk. 

Maldstoue.  Align. 1 11,  I860.  EDWARD  HU.AR,  Clerk. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

ANTED,  Several  Hands  iu  the  above 

T V trade,  fir  a tong  JOB,  at  good  wages.— Apply  to  Messm, 
GOODS,  Rwalfhiru,  Nor'olk. 

\17 ANTED  immediately,  CARPENTERS 

VV  and  JOINERS.  None  but  g.ard  workmen  need  apply.  To 


w 


ANTED,  a steady,  good  WORKING 

FOREMAN  nf  PLASTERERS.  Liberal  wages  toasuitoble 
,U.— AddteHS,  A.  S.  Post-oSlce,  ILdlug  Coiuuiun,  W, 

ANTED,  Ten  or  Twelve  good  BRICK" 

LAYERS,  at  6}d.  iier  h,ruT.-lui|uira  ou  the  Works,  Folloe- 
Ualhug,  uear  MuliLtous;  or  at  G.  SOLLirTS,  Builder, 


w- 


w 


ANTED,  a YOUTH  in  an  Architect  and 

•pyor's  OtDce.  Must  write  a good  liaod. — Foil  particu- 


HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  ENGINEERING,  1865. 

Now  ready  in  Imperial  4to,  Illustrated  by  Forty  Platea,  with  Photographic  Portrait  and  Memoir  of 
J.  E.  il'Clean,  Eaq.  C.E.,  price  21.  38.  half-morocco, 

A RECORD 

OF  THE 

PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING,  1865, 

CO.MPIUSING 

CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  MARINE,  HYDRAULIC,  RAILWAY,  BRIDGE, 

AND  OTHER  ENGINEERING  WORKS  ; 

■WITH 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS. 

By  W.  HUMBER, 

ASSOC.  INST.  C.E.  AND  If.  INST.  If.R. 

This  volume  contains  detailed  drawings  of  the  priucipal  works  executed  in  tho  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis 
idoepting  the  Pumping  Stations,  which  will  be  included  in  a subsequent  volume)  ; and  also  detailed  drawings  of  the 
tnames  Embankment. 

Amongst  the  illustrations  are  the  ioMovring  •.—Metropolitaii  Main  Drainage : "Works  on  the  Northern  Side 

oforks  atEiverLee;  Bridge  over  Marsh-lane  and  Bow  and  Barking  Railway  Junction  ; Bridge  over  Main  Line  of 
tow  and  Barking  Railway;  Bridge  over  the  East  London  Water  Works  Feeder;  Details  of  the  Reservoirs,  Outlets, 
oto  the  River,  and  Penstocks.  On  the  Southern  Side— The  Bellmouth  Junctions  of  the  Sewers  on  the  Bermondsey 
aranch  ; Details  of  Reservoirs,  and  General  Sections  of  Sewers.  Thamei  Embankment : Steam  Boat  Pier,  West- 
Liinster  Bridge;  Landing  Stairs  between  Waterloo  and  Charing  Cross;  Landing  Stairs  atYorkGate;  Steam  Boat 
irier,  Waterloo  Bridge,  &o.  &c.,  with  full  detailed  Sections  of  River  Wall  and  Subway. 

The  letterpress  contains  a full  description  of  the  works  of  the  Main  Drainage  and  Thames  Embankment, 
[agether  with  articles  on  the  Formation  of  Harbours,  Ports,  and  Breakwaters,  Fortilications,  Rolling  Stock,  and 
cormour  Plates.  ’ 

ehe  following  volumes  may  still  be  had  in  Imperial  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  drawn  to  a largo  scale,  and  Portrait 
of  Robert  Stephenson,  21.  38.  half  morocco, 

A RECORD  or  THE  PROGRESS  OP  MODERN 
ENGINEERING,  1864. 

Bimprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hydraulic,  Railway,  Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works.  By  WILLIAM 
ilHMBEK,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.  Author  of  “A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Cast  and 
oYought  Iron  Bridge  Construction.” 

‘‘  It  is,  ns  it  professes  to  be,  a resume  of  all  tho  most  interesting  and  important  worlcs  lately  completed  in 
loreat  Britain ; and  containing,  as  it  does,  carefully  executed  drawings,  with  full  working  details,  will  be  found  a 
Dsluable  accessory  to  the  profession  at  large.” — Engineer,  Nov.  24,  1865. 

brm  with  the  above.  Imperial  4to,  illustrated  with  36  Doubl 
Price  3/.  3s. 

HUMBER’S  RECORD  OP  ENGINEERING,  1863. 

“ Handsomely  lithographed  and  printed,  it  will  find  favour  with  many  who  desire  to  preserve  in  a permanent 
nnn  copies  of  tho  plans  and  apecilications  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  contractors  for  many  important 
inginoering  works."— iiKjtJieer. 

L LONDON:  LOCKWOOD  & CO.,  7,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT,  KC. 


WANTED,  a good  General  WORKING 

Foreman,  to  Take  Churee  of  s Joh,  a C.»n'«ntAr  by  trade. 
Apply  at  unoB,  by  letter,  to  B.  F,  194,  lligb.rtrmt,  Uttuiden-town. 


w 


ANTED, 

BuildeFs  OtB 
-y  requirwi,  to  b.  1 


GENERAL  CLERK,  in  a 

— A'l<lre«4,  atotliig  where  left  employed  end 
94.  Hl^n.iitieol,  CfUiiieii-tow.i. 


ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a YOUNG 

MAN,  about  17.  Muet  bit  qukk  at  fitjures.  able  to  square 
aimea>iaiis,  aud  u'lllliig  to  make  bimaelf  ^ueially  useful.— A>ldreu, 
statiug  rt-fer-Dces  uuo  rnlary  required,  to  ALFHA,  care  uf  Mr. 
Itoxbuiu.  Smtl.iii--r,  AldgMle. 

WANTED,  a good  MONUMENTAL 

MASON,  lu  tbe  conntry.  Oouitont— AddrsM,  aUtlug  wages, 
refereuvee,  4u,  o73,  OlBoe  of  " 'rbs  Builder.” 

TO  PLUM6EB8. 

Steady  Man  for  a PER- 

MANEVCY,  as  PLU.MBlsB,  QA8-FITTKK.  Ac.  to  make 
lefuL  — AdOreee,  OEOR4K  PiiSCOD,  Piiunber, 


w 


WANTED, 
VV  MANEVC5 


WANTED,  in  a SURVEYOR’S  OFFICE 

in  a country  (own  In  the  South  of  EDgiaod.  a YOUTH  about 
16,  ae  lu-duur  FUFlL,  to  be  arttoled  for  three  year*.  Premium 
muderate.  He  would  b^  taught  lauu  aurveytug,  leveltiug,  luapplog, 
and  (leslgniog  agrIinilLiiral  oulldiiiga,  and  to  o ,e  wbblug  to  qualify 
for  tbe  mauogeuieut  of  lauded  property,  IbU  would  be  u good  upper- 
tuuity.— Apply  by  letter,  L.  S,  Olfico  of  ■'  The  Builder." 


w, 


ANTED,  in  a SURVEYOR’S  Office,  a 

JUNIOR  ASSIaTANr.  who  write*  a good  hand,  and  can 
lineniioui.- Addreae,  P.  W.  Pont  offl.-e,  Kiog-aUoet,  West- 


TO  monumental  LETTEK  CUCTEfid. 

WANTED,  a first-class  HAND.  Must  be 

tLoruu,hly  acquainted  with  Medisvai  Lettering.  Coaftant 
einploymeui. — Apply,  ataiiug  t«rm<  and  refeteuce,  to  WHEELER, 
BUUiUEKd,  Ma>uui  aud  Buildere,  Readiug. 


WANTED,  a TOWN  TRAVELLER  in 

the  Wi.voow  GLASS  TRAUa— Apply  by  letter  to  W.  H. 
JAUKSON,  315,  Oxford-etroot 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a respect- 
able vouTti.  about  17yra'a  of  age.  One  with  some  knowledge 
of  office  duTlea  prriened. — AodreM,  elating  age,  qualifioailoue,  and 
•alary  re  lUlred,  to  11.  i>.  A.  Eitai^  Office,  Caalle-hiil,  Euluig,  MidoJe- 


W ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

BUILUBR'S  CLERK.  Good  atcouniaut.  and  ba>  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  bauneea.— Addreis,  A.  Y.  14,  Uuufiugdon-atreet, 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSIST- 
ANT a RE  K.NGAiiEMENT  Iu  an  Archltocfe  Olflco.— 
AGdi-eee.H.  tc  17,  Uamurldgo-terrace,  Cornwall-r.,BJ,  Nutilog-hitl.  W. 

/ANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  as 

r PLUMHlSrt,  hy  a Tbree-brauch  Haii-l.  Gaud  refereuoes.— 
ete,  K.  W.  37,  Nuitb.sueut,  Maucbe»ter-aquare. 


I ; 

i . ' ''M 


640 


THE  BUILDEE. 


[Apg.  25,  1866, 


ANTED,  in  the  Country,  by  a Builder 

T T ontof  buelnefi,  a practical  Mac,  with  twenty-five  years'  expe 
lienee,  by  trade  a Carpenter,  a BITUAlTON  as  MANAGING  FORE 
Man,  or  to  superintend  erectioa  of  Farm  or  other  buildings.  Under 
stands  pnrchaslcg  Umber  and  other  materials  Good  references  ant 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACTORa 

^^FANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical, 

T V energetic  Bricklayer,  as  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  by  the  pieci 
any  large  Job  of  Brickwork.  Lsbour  only. — Address,  A.  43,  OUbert- 
foad.  Laiwer  Keunluglon-Iane. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a 

W Builder's  or  Surveyor’s  Office,  by  a thoroughly  competent 
CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER,  with  fifueu  years'  experience  in 
builders'  offices.  Is  a rapid  and  correct  accountant.  Can  measure 
draw,  take  out  quantities,  4c.  Excellent  references  and  tesiiuouials. 
Aged  38.  Has  had  sole  charge  of  a busiueas.  Sober.  Country  nol 
o^ected  to. — Address,  R,  A.  B.  B5,  Arlingt on-street,  Islington. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

W Carpenter  and  Joiner,  as  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  a Job  by 
the  Piece.  Twenty  years  in  the  London  Shops.  Address,  S.  T.  No.  1, 
Love-lane,  Tower-street,  City. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WFANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T V an  ENGAGEMENT  a<  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  Asshtant 
to  a Builder.  Has  a good  know1ed,;e  of  the  building  trades,  can  pre- 
rtire  drawings,  and  has  a good  education.  Town  or  country.— Address, 
J.  WILLIAMS.  90,  Ball's  Pond-road,  N. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERa 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

TV  SITUATION  ea  JOBBING  carpenter,  4c.  Terms  modp- 
late.  Town  or  country.— Address,  A.  N.  No.  97,  Gray's  lnn-road, 
London. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as 

T T FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  Joiners  and  Carpenters,  by  a 
persevering,  euerg'tic  Man,  capable  of  setting  out  any  ktiid  of  joiner’s 
and  Carpenter's  work.  No  otjectlou  to  use  the  tools  if  required,  or 
will  take  carpenter's  and  joiner’s  work  by  the  Piece.— Address, 
JAME-t.  45.  Bolsover  slreet,  Kegeul's  Park.  N.W. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  Practical  Man, 

T T a Joiner  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK  of 
WORKS.  — Address,  P.  A 3,  Woodlaud-terraco,  Brunswlck-street, 
Dover-road.  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

TIT  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  ex- 

T T perlenced,  active  Man.  Aged  32.  Joiner  and  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Is  well  up  at  fixing,  alteratiuni,  and  general  renalni.  Wage 
notsomneb  an  object.  Must  be  in  town.— .Addrees,  Mr,  DAKINS 

1,  Carlton-road,  South  Globe-road,  Mile-eud,  E. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

T 1 8HOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a steady  energetic 
Man.  Holds  a first  ola‘s  system  of  managing  a shop  of  joiners  in 
cunneilou  with  machinery.  Acouitomed  loietiing  work,  piece,  mea- 
suring. anil  miking  working  drawings.  Good  reference. — Address, 
874,  Office  of  ■'  The  BuUder.’’ 

TO  BUILDERS. 

\\r  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

T T ENG.AGEMENT  aa  FOREMAN  to  the  charge  of  the  erection 
of  Villas  or  other  Buildings,  or  the  Charge  of  a Job.  A Joiner  by 
trade.  Good  testimonials,  and  reference  to  last  employer— Address 
P.  J.  4.  Buck  street,  Camden-town.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"V^ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

T T ^ RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to  Superintend  the  Masons'  Work  in  a 

employers,  also  testimonials  from  Ar.hltects  under  whom  he  baa 
carried  out  several  large  jobe  in  the  Ciiy.— Address,  12,  Prospect-row, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

T^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

V T GAQEMENT  in  an  Arcbttect'a  Office.  Is  a neat  and  expe- 

ditions draughtsman,  well  acquainted  with  tbe  routine  of  general 
office  work,  and  underatands  penpectlve.  Good  references.— Addeess. 
848,  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder,” 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  (London  pre- 

T T forred).  hy  a Young  Mem,  aged  27,  a carpenter  by  trade.  Has 
been  pirtner  with  his  father  ta  a country  building  trade.  Accus- 
tomed to  taking  nut  quaiititie*.  measuring  work,  making  working 
drawings,  aud  wi.rk  at  bench.  Has  passed  the  Government  examina- 
tions, and  1,  teach-r  iu  a school  of  art.  Good  references. — Address, 
B.  C.  Prs'-offlee,  Torquay,  Uevoa. 

TO  ARCniTEfTS. 

A\7* ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  the  Adver- 

r.i  ' ‘J'U'  »*pvrlente  lu  an  Architect's 

Office,  and  has  been  one  year  a Confnictnr.  Is  well  acquainted  with 
perepective.  and  has  been  acountomedto  prepare  fluiehed  and  working 
^ quautitlee,  Ac. -Address  T.  Q.  H,  Office  of 

The  Builder. 

TO  ARCniTKCTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  had 

V V good  experience  in  the  building  trade,  a SITUATION  aa 
t'LERK  of  tbe  WOKKS.orou  some  Out-door  Works.  No  objection 
to  Ihecoun'rv.  SaUryuotso  much  an  object.— Address,  TFJ,  Office 
of  The  Builder." 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  Ac 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Younc 

oil  4 'tv  management  Of  a Urge  Nivh't 

Soil  and  Scaveuglngtontracf.  in  the  nor  h of  England.  Thoroughly 
understands  tbe  buslneei.'aiid  basalso  a fair  knowledge  of  vutorlnarv 
practice.  Would  lake  tbe  management  of  a stud  of  horaes  on  a rail- 
wayor  contract.  Kiret-ctaM  referencra.— Addresa,  W.  T.  E.  care  of 
H.  Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent,  LiverpooL 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  (who  has  had 

T T over  9 years'  practical  experience  In  the  office  of  a Land  and 
Englnrering  S'lrwor)  a HE-ENGAOEMENT.  either  Temporary  or 
Permanent. -H.  W.  9,  St.  Oermslus  Villas,  Forest  HUl-ro«l.  S E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WT’^NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

T T CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Foreman.  Can  measure 
and  square  up  works,  take  out  qnau lilies,  estimate  Ac  and  I.  a roir 
draughtsman' and  thoroughly  uuderstauria  the  buiiding  buaineiw  m 
by  tra-ie.  Good  reference 

will  bo  glven.-Address.  A Y.  Z.  Post-office,  Folkestone.  Kent 

V V GF.NF.BAL  FOREMAN,  to  Take  the  Entire  Charge  of  a Job. 
Reference  to  one  of  the  principal  Londt>n  firms.  Lvft  !a«t  week.— 
Alldress,  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  Post-office,  New  North-road.  N.E. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

^HE  Advertiser,  a competent  ASSISTANT 

_L  iQ  the  Office  or  oil  the  Works, desires  an  ENGAGEMENT. — 
Aridreis,  DELTA.  Office  nf  "The  Builder.’' 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a Person  of  experience,  a 

T T SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  or  as  Clerk  5(  Works,  being 
practically  acqualnreil  with  all  the  building  trades.  Good  teslimo- 
niaU.— Address.  W.  225,  Kingsland-road.  N.E. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

T T FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  to  Tske  Charge  •■{  a Job  I-  a 

carpenter  by  trade,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  parte  of  the  Building 
trade.  Has  bad  the  general  management  -if  hiilMings  for  th-  last 
, Good  referances  from  la.t  erarloyors  can  be  given. 
Address,  0.  T.  B.  No.  1,  Queen's  Cottage,  Queen’s-road, 

TO  SURVEYORS.  RLILTIERS,  A- 

WM.  STARE,  JOINER,  STAIRCASE 

f T and  HANDRAIL  MANUFACTURER,  and  of  VeneereJ  Ball 
with  Invisible  Jointa.  wishes  f,r  a RK-KNOAGEMENT  lu  either 
Jtraet  STARR,  21.  Poland-slreet,  Oxford- 

TO  CIVIL  ENOINEEP.3,  ARCHITELTS,  CONPR-ACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

^HE  Advertiser,  with  many  years’  experi- 

.1  ence  In  designing  aud  preparing  pra"tical  working  and  detail 
architectural  drawings,  ciiuipetrut  to  de-i«u  builjinas  in  the  pre- 
vailing styles  of  architecture,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,— Address, 
A.  Z.  356,  Estex-road,  Loudon,  N. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

i.  aged  33,  having  just  completed  a Job  In  the  country,  wishes 
fora  RE-ENG-AGEMENT.  A short  distance  from  town  preferred.— 
Aditivss  A.  Z.  Mr.  Fggins,  4.  Belmont. place.  Vauihall,  8. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a Carpenter  and  .Joiner  by 

J_  trade.  wUhes  a RE-ESaAGEMENT  ae  FORSMANof  WORKS, 
in  town  orcjuiitry.  aallsfactory  lefeteuces,  4c.— Address,  F.  H.  84. 
PI.  J..I  rs'.-toad.  Holloway,  N. 

___  TO  RDILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS.' 

TA/^ANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  or 

T » JOB,  as  flist-class  gas  and  hot-water  filter,  and  bsllhsnger 

Can  do  plumhlng  and  zinc  w.,rk.  Town  or  country.  Flrst-clas's 
^ferei^e,.  The  of  old  nursery  tools  rat,  be  had— Address  O 

Dt\  D ON,  13.  Pi, itlsnd-ierraee.  Gypsey-hlll.  Upper  Norwood  8 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 

X.  MENTaean  ASfISTANT,  Can  make  finished,  working,  detail, 
and  per»peetivB  drawings,  and  assist  In  preparing  quantitiee.  Saiie- 
facto^  ^references  given.— Address,  X.  Y.  11,  Convent. gardens.  Not- 

"I^ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Man,  a Carpen- 

***''  *'*■  * KB-ENQAOEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 
CARPENTERS,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job,  Has  Jnst  completed  a 
large  job.  Good  references.— Addrees,  W.  S.  43.  Bruaswlck-sUBot 
Hackney-road,  N.F, 

^HE  Advertiser,  a firet-class  Carriageway 

JL  Psvior  and  Street  Mason,  Wood.  Bricki,  and  Dutch  Clinkers 
ti. chided  (having  done  a good  deal  of  Govenimeut  work),  wishes  to  take 
WORK  by  the  PIKCE,  Labour  only.  Good  testlmonlaJa — Address, 

J.  CRUTCHLEY,  7,  James-plaoe,  North-street,  Poplar,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A^ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

% V general  foreman,  or  to  Take  the  Labour  of 

s“  "“'I  Jolner.-Address.  8.  D.  care  of 

Mr.  Ellis*.  ,5,  Waterlow.ttrrace.Walerlow.town,  Bethnal-green. 

^HE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  who  has  been 

JL  engaged  between  two  and  three  years  in  the  Offices  of  an 
Architect  and  Surveyor  aud  of  a Builder,  is  desirous  of  a similar 
ENOaORMENT  where  be  would  hnve  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Works  carried  out  and  further  improving  himself.  In  return  for 
which  he  Would  bo  happy  so  »ive  his  services  at  a small  salary.  Is  a 
neut  draugbUman,  aud  has  a knowledge  of  taking  nff  quantities  and 
measunog.  and  Is  otherwise  acquainted  with  Office  work.  Good 
testtmouialB.-Adi1rpas.  TUSCAN,  care  of  Mr.  Harper,  Stationer, 
St.  Judo’s-plaoe,  Iilinglou,  N. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

TiRFF  ‘f  PLUMBER  and  GASFlTTRB.or 

iHREt-BKANCH  HAND.  Good  references.— Addiera,  W.  K.  No.  13. 
Kdenhsiii-street,  Keiisal  road,  Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

T T ESTIMATING  and  MANAGING  CLERK,  First  dars  esti- 
mator and  measurer,  and  can  take  the  management  of  tbe  offloe  in 
WoTcesUr'^*  ‘he  principal.  Age  30.— Addres*,  C.  B.  D.  Post-office, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  as  DEAUGHTS- 

kj  MAN.  Can  survey  and  level.  Aged  25.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z. 
core  of  W.  K.  Gray,  Stationer,  19  a.  Change-alley,  Cornhlll,  E.C. 

pLERK  of  WORKS,  &c.— WANTED,  an 

\j  ENGAGEMF.NT  as  above.  Has  served  several  years  in  a sur- 
Vvyur's  office,  aud  had  much  practical  experience.  Oottd  references, 
4c. — Address,  a23,  Office  of  ” The  Builder. " 

, TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  40. 

\\/ ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a SITU- 

*•  . **  ®RAINER,  M.ABBLER,  and  GILDER.  No  ohjec- 

uon  to  nil  up  his  time  in  painting,  Could  superintend  a decorator’s 
buainees  in  the  absence  of  the  principal— Address,  T.  0. 16,  ClieeUr- 
place,  Kennington-road,  8.W. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORK 

A N experienced  Land  Surveyor  desires  an 

ENGAGEMENT. -Adiirees.  699,  Office  of  The  BuUder." 

TO  MASTER  PAINTEB.8.  BUILDERS.  4c 

\\r ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

y T.  GRAINER  and  WRITER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  hte  time 
at  painting.- Address,  W.  F.  78,  Star-street.  Edgeware-toad,  W. 

TO  BUILDERa  AND  OTHERS. 

A PRACTICAL  CARPENTER  wishes  to 

take  FIBOEWORK,  in  tbe  suburbs  of  London. — Address, 

8-  B.  35,  Newman-sireet,  Oxford-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOPJt. 

ANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  18,  who  has 

» T just  completed  Lis  arlfclea.ab  ENOAGEMHNTln  the  office 
of  an  Architect.  4c.  le  a neat  draucht^iuan,  and  quick  at  figures  and 
qnaotUles.  Salary  moderate.— Addrest,  J.  G.  1,  Queen-souare.  Hol- 
loway, N. 

A S IMPROVER,  in  the  Office  of  a CIVIL 

Jr\.  ENGINEER,  Uaa  had  three  yean  and  a bait  general  railway 
experience.  Is  a goo-t  draughUraao,  un.leretanls  otimatliig  and 
perspective  Salary  reniiir-d.  Sits,  per  we»k.  Gauntry  preferred.- 
Address,  FXCBLSlOIt,  20,  Keutish-towu-road,  London,  N.W, 

^ TO  BUILDERS.  4c, 

WT-A-NTED,  a JOB,  by  a first-class  Staircase 

T T Hand,  either  by  Day  or  Piece-work,  in  town  or  country 

(Labour  tuly).— Address,  W.  W.  56,  Chureh-stieet.  Btoke  Newing- 
gon, N.  . I » 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  CLERK  of 

.Ta.  WohxS,  of  in"Uy  years'  experience  on  first-class  work*.  Is 
ccBiious  of  a RE-ENG-lGEMENT.-AddresB,  H.  Y.  T.  rost-oUlce, 
St.  Albau'e,  Herta. 

TO  Btm-DERS  AND  CONTRACTTORS. 

A N experienced  ESTIMATOR  seeks 

XA.  occflsioiiiil  EMPC.OTMRNT.  Terms  moderate.  Altentioa 
prompt.  I»  nitowell  up  m lueMuierand  quanlUy  tiker. — Addren, 
U.  J.  462,  Old  Kent-road,  3,B. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  wants  a SITUA- 

TION,  or  JOB.  Piecework  or  olherwlee. — Address,  A.  2 
Park-place  Cottages.  Lower  Park -road,  Peckbam,  8.E. 


A 


COMPETENT  BUILDER’S  CLERK 


_ desires  EM  PLOTMENT  after  SIX  p.m.  Has  bad  n 

•ieoce  in  tbe  arrangement  of  neglected  and  compUcaUdacoouuta,— 
X.  Y.  Z.  20.  Erniauth-street,  Clerkeiiwell. 


N.Z. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

FIRST  - CLASS  DESIGNER  and 

DRAUGHTSMAN  1e  open  to  an  KNGAOKMENT,  Utiupor 
lerwlse.  Perspectlvee  outlined  in  a au]>erlot  manuer. — Address, 
Ur,  Waliis,  Bookseller,  5.  Woodsll-plsce,  Briiton-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  PAPER-HANGER  is 

Xi.  open  to  an  immediate  ENGAGEMENT  by  the  Piece  or  Day. 
Competent  to  All  up  time  at  Painting  —For  reforencee,  Ac.  address, 
PAPERHANQER,  Poet-oEice,  Aberystwlib,  South  Wades. 


A N Architect  and  Surveyor,  of  much  and 

aA.  varied  experience,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  Office, 


>8,  Office  c 


d experience, 

or  to  undertake 
e Builder.'', 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

ATA.  measurer,  of  considerable  practical  experience  in  taking 
>fr,  preparing,  and  pricing  bills,  quantities  measuring,  and  valuing 
ivory  description  of  work  connected  with  bnUding  operations, 
vrltlng  specldcatlons,  adjusting  builders'  accounts,  Ac.  ie  willing  to 
indertake  tbe  same  reasonably. — Address,  SURVEYOB,  8,  Hartley* 
villas,  Lausdowne-road,  Croydon,  3. 


TO  LAND  AND  ENQINEBRINO  SURVEYORS. 

GOOD  general  ASSISTANT  is  open  to 

an  ENOAGhMENT,  Can  survey,  and  take  levels  with  accu- 
. . He  is  a neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman.  Town  nr  country. 
Address,  K.  1,  Brockley  Villas,  Brockley-road,  Now  Cross,  London. 


A 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


Sherlngbam'i 
Day  and  Night 
Ventllatox 


THROUGH  THE  EXTERNAL  WALL. 

These  Ventilators  are  arranged  to  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment  without 
the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occnpauls ; and  aa  they  are 
placed  in  tbe  external  waU,  their  action  la  not  Impeded  when  the 
houae  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant  supply  e( 
Crash  air  It  most  required.— HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  sole  Manu* 
facturen,  187  and  189  (lata  117  and  118).  Union-street,  Borough. 


HANCOCK’S  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE, 

for  Watering  garuens,  lawns,  &c. 

BEST  MAKE  ONLY. 

Made  in  60-feet  lengths.  The  most  nsefol  sizes  for  the 
above  purpose  are 

i in.  f in.  and  J in. 

and  strength  according  to  pressure  of  water. 

BKASS-UAND-BBANCHES,  with  Taps,  spreaders,  jets,  and 
ROMKS,  In  great  variety;  alto  UNION-JOIN  I'S  to  couucct  tbe 
HOSE.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application. 

JAMES  LYNE  EANCOCK, 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS, 

GOBWELL  MEWS.  A 268.  GOSWELL-KOAD,  LONDON.  E.C. 

N. a — HANCOCK'S  GALVANIZED  IRON  HOSE  KEEL  for 
winding  up  long  lengths  of  GARDEN  HOSE  is  a very  useful 
MACHlNa 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIO  TILES, 

PIPES,  4o.— Notice  la  hereby  most  rbapectfully  given,  that  the 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  is  REMOVED  to  No.  Sl  Wharf, 
Uaccleiiaeld-streetNortb, City-road  Basin, N.  Sndly,  that  the  trade 
term,  ‘'TERRO-METALLIO,"  la  the  exoluaive  light  of  the  Proprietor  { 
Srdly,  that  the  "Reports  of  the  Juries,’’  page  581.  of  the  Great 


the  "Rep  - . _ 

Exlilbltion, 1651, note  the  grant  ofa  Flist-claae  Medal  and  rank  the 
Msmufactuiies  known  so  long  as  "The  Tileries/’ Tunstall  Btaffoid- 
shire.  *»  thef  ‘ * 


•rtnnheklndtii  thewnrM 


niERRA  COTTA  and  Fine  STONEWARE 

I POTTERY,  warranted  to  stand  Frost, 

JOHN  M.  BLA3UFIELD,  STAMFORD  POTTERY,  STAMFORD, 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  has  greatly  Improved  and  evonomiseid  tbe  mauu- 
facture  of  TERRA  COTTA  and  Fine  SfUNEWAHE  for  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL PURPOSES.  He  is  able  to  make  it  of  various  new  uoluun,  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  Marble,  Portland,  and  Other  Stones,  and  equal 
in  hardness  to  Granite. 

A Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  was  awarded.  In  Clase  10, 
Section  C,  Architectural  Objects,  for  "Perfection  in  manufacture  and 
Oeauty  of  form.”  A Medsd  was  slso  awarded  for  " Terra|Cutta." 

Moulded  Bricki,  String  Courses,  Copings,  Cills,  Tracery,  Balusten, 
Capitals,  Crosses, Terminals,  Vases,  Statues,  Brackets,  Consoles,  Gas- 
den  Edging,  Guttering,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  inch  Paving  Tiles,  Ac.  4c. 

Also  Plain  and  Mosalo  Pavements  for  Balls,  Churches  Conserva- 
ones  4c.  in  all  colours. 


FIRST  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  4 CO.  EXHIBITION  OF 
1862  ; DUBLIN  1865  ; AND  OPOKl'O. 

TMPERISHABLE  TKSSELATED 

i PAVEMENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  economical 
lubetltule  for  ordinary  Qoors  and  their  pertsoable  coverings.  MAW 
4 CO.'S  Pattern-book,  the  work  of  the  Brat  designers  of  tbe  day,  fur- 
warded,  together  with  epecial  deeigus  and  eeLlmatea  for  every  kind  of 
dour  and  wall  tiling. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  tbe  Architectural  Exhibition,  9,  Con- 
duli-street;  also  at  MaW  4 CU.'S,  London  Agents, — W,  B.  SlMF- 
SuN  4 BON3,4S6,  West  Strand. 

M.  4 CO.'S  Mosaic  of  "Archltecturs,"  now  on  view,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum, 


KAMPTULICON  floor  CLOTH 

for  Churches,  Clubs,  Offices,  and  Private  Houses. 

GOUGH  & BOYCE, 

Orlgiual  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  since  1843. 
Warehouse,  43,  Cannon-street ; Factory,  Greenwicii-road. 


K 


AMPTULICON  Elastic  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

SOLE  JIANUFACrUEERS, 


BRITANNIA  RUBBER  & KAMPTULICON  CO. 

72,  Caanon  etreet  West.  E.O. 

WORKS:  BOW  COMMON. 


Tarpaulins,  marquees, &c. 

for  SALE  or  HIRE. 

SCAFFOLD  AND  HKMP  HOPE  PALLS. 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 


99,  Blshopegate-slreet  Without,  £.1 , Manufacturera,  by  appointment 
to  Her  Mbjeaty'i  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance. 


Sept.  1,  1866.] 
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The  Ardiitccturc  of  Uie  City  of  London. 

MUSING  writers,  oc- 
cupied with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of 
the  English,  in  Lon- 
don, have  recounted 
stories,  more  or  Jess 
apoehryphal,  illustrat- 
ing the  ignorance 
which  is  said  to  pre- 
vail in  the  West-End 
“ world,”  of  whatever 
lies  eastward  of  Temple 
Bar.  The  suggested 
idea  may  be  consi- 
dered as  correct : in- 
deed, generally,  the 
denizens  of  this  me- 
tropolis have  nogreater 
amount  of  information 
about  the  characteris- 
tics of  localities  be- 
yond the  quarters 
which  they  severally 
inhabit,  than  people  of 
one  town  have  ordi- 
narily  of  the  people 
of  another.  The  heart 
of  London  commerce, 
and  of  the  finance  of 
the  empire,  has  been 
a region  to  which 
periodic  visits  were 
paid  for  purposes  of 
business;  whilst,  now, 
every  addition  to  the 
facilities  of  transit  is 
increasing  the  number 
of  those  persons  who, 
finding  avocations  in  the  City,  have  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  The  intellect  of  London, 
however,  which  is  always  aiming  at  great  ends, 
including  the  regeneration  of  art,  is  not  con- 
fined  to  the  City;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  efficacy  of  its  exertions,  it  should  be  open 
to  impressions  other  than  what  are  derived  from 
the  partial  acqnaintance  with  facts  such  as  those 
of  the  condition  of  architecture  in  the  London 
streets  and  squares  generally,  and  in  what  is 
too  large  a portion  of  the  area  of  the  suburbs. 
Oue  of  the  requisites  for  any  improvement  is 
the  knowing  how  things  are  ; and  fair  apprecia- 
tion of  the  architecture  of  the  British  metro- 
polis is  not  to  be  made  by  confining  attention  to 
main  thoroughfares,  like  Holborn  or  the  Strand, 
or  to  those  quarters,  like  Pimlico  aud  the  north- 
western extension  of  Loudon,  where  the  greatest 
use  of  the  material  of  architecture,  as  mould- 
ings and  columns,  is  made  contemporaneously 
with  the  least  use  of  art,  aud  where  cement  of 
the  particular  kind  that  becomes  blackened 
sooner  than  the  stone  which  it  is  intended  to 
imitate,  is  most  prevalent.  It  is  in  the  City  of 
London  that  the  greatest  manifestation  of  art  iu 
buildings  should  be  looked  for,  if  not  the  nearest 
approach  that  has  been  made  to  general  street- 
architecture. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  ai-chitectnre,  however, 
there  is  little, — as  there  has  been  in  Loudon 
taken  altogether,  since  Regent-street.  About 
the  Royal  Exchange  can  be  recognised  that  com- 
bined disposition  of  masses  and  of  thoroughfares 
or  open  spaces,  which  is  required  iu  order  to 
produce  the  particular  effect  itself;  but,  unless 


accidentally,  such  effect  is  not  usually  attainable 
by  the  mere  erection  of  separate  structures  of 
good  design ; though  recent  writers,  when  ap- 
preciating the  merits  of  certain  buildings,  and 
using  the  heading  “ Street-architecture”  for  an 
article,  have  not  quite  perceived  this.  For  real 
itreet-architectwe,  many  buildings  are  required; 
and  questions  of  the  relation  of  sites  to  spaces 
and  routes  come  into  consideration,  as  much  as 
those  of  individual  decorative  character.  Street- 
architecture  has  for  several  years  received  no 
advance  in  the  City  of  London  from  street- 
planning  ; or,  if  not  since  the  area  was  cleared 
in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  Exchange,  or  the 
buildings  were  completed,  of  architectural  cha- 
racter, that  are  seen  from  the  flagged  space  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  same  structure,  it  has 
not  since  the  view  of  St.  Paul’s  was  obtained, 
from  Cannon-street, — bnngled  albeit  as  that 
matter  was,  especially  in  the  foreground.  As  to 
buildings  themselves,  all  that  has  been  done  of 
late  years  has  been  produced  under  great  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages.  Ornament  for  npper 
stories  has  been  in  many  oases  used  only  to  be 
thrown  away,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness 
of  a street, — which  the  architects,  it  may  be  said, 
ought  to  have  considered,  as  by  making  the 
ground-floor  principal,  as  in  Messrs.  Robarts, 
Lubbock,  & Co.’s  Bank,  and  by  sparing  decoration 
iu  places  where  it  could  be  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  larks  and  crows,  or  the  distress  of  wing- 
less  animals ; and,  in  some  other  instances,  effect, 
as  of  an  elaborate  front,  is  quite  destroyed  by 
the  curvature  on  the  ground  following  the  curve 
of  the  street.  All  this  wo  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  on  several  occasions. 

Still,  a day  can  be  most  profitably  spent  by 
the  student,  or  practical  architect,  in  the  study 
of  the  numerous  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  City  of 
London ; aud  for  ourselves,  we  must  say,  we  are 
never  occupied  in  the  examination  of  what  has 
been  done,  without  feeling  that  if  architecture 
in  this  metropolis  is  not  what  it  should  be,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  mainly  in  a deficient  ability  of 
onr  architects.  Use  made  of  architecture  indeed 
there  has  been,  of  late,  more  than  could  have 
been  hoped  for,  twenty  years  ago  ; and  the  pre- 
valence of  ornament,  externally,  is  becoming 
even  more  remarkable  than  tho  number  of  new 
buildings. 

In  our  volume  for  1864,  under  special  head- 
ings, we  examined  in  considerable  detail  the 
architecture  about  the  Bank,  but  leaving  several 
buildings  that  are  now  amongst  the  moat  im- 
portant  of  Lombard-street  only  slightly  referred 
to,  in  their  nnfinished  state  at  tho  time,  and  not 
attempting  the  description  of  many  works  that 
there  were  in  other  parts  of  the  City.  Influenced 
by  the  growth  of  companies,  and  under  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  offices  and  premises  of  various 
kinds,  the  erection  of  buildings  has  gone  on ; 
and  it  is  still  proceeding,  apparently  little 
checked  by  the  recent  state  of  financial  affairs  ; 
although  whole  floors  are  “ to  let”  iu  structures 
that  were  finished  a year  ago,  and  notice-boards 
directing  application  to  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  & Co.,  or  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  &,  Co., 
orMr.St.  Quintin,  as  to  “first-class,”  “desirable,” 
or  “commanding”  premises,  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  When  a thousand  or  two  thousand 
pounds  can  be  demanded  for  a first-floor,  with  ex- 
pectation of  gettingsuch  a rent,  perhaps  the  owner 
can  afford  to  wait.  Some  persons  in  the  City  pre- 
dict that  the  building. activity  must  soon  come  to 
an  end  : however,  it  has  not  done  so  as  yet;  and,  at 
this  season,  a monthly  chronicle  would  be  needed 
to  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  what  is  in  hand, 
regarding  tho  works  numerically,  or  the  part  they 
play  in  the  architectural  movement  of  the  time. 
Though  all  those  buildings  in  Lombard-street 
that  we  mentioned  in  1864,  have  been  some  time 
finished,  there  is  again  to  be  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  scaffolding  or  hoarding,  as 
where  a richly-decorated  structure  is  in  course 


of  completion,  and  where  the  City  Offices  Com- 
pany are  beginning  to  cover  the  northern  frontage 
of  their  extensive  clearance  of  ground.  In  each 
of  the  narrow  lanes  that  connect  Lombard-street 
with  King  William-street,  there  are  struc- 
tnres  that  have  been  completed  lately,  and 
which  possess  art-character  that  is  generally 
commendable.  In  St.  Swithin’s-lane  and  Wal, 
brook,  on  the  other  side ; about  the  Bank,  and 
in  Throgmorton-street  and  Broad-street;  along 
the  main  routes  of  Cheapside,  Cornhill,  and 
Leadenhall  - street,  Bishopsgate  - street,  Fen- 
ohurch-street,  and  Tower-street;  in  transverse 
streets,  “ lanes,”  and  “ hills,”  and  even  in  courts 
where  there  are  no  thoroughfares,  there  is  new 
work  of  architecture  that  is  worthy  of  note.  We 
meet  with  it,  when  making  “a  short  cut,”  in 
unexpected  quarters,  or  whore  a person  the  best 
acquainted  with  London  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  himself  in  face  with  evidence  of  any  effort 
in  the  line  of  art,  dating  in  these  times.  Much 
of  the  work  may  seem  as  , though  hurried  in  tho 
design,  rather  than  studied;  and  generally,  there 
is  nothing  inside  the  buildings,  even  not  ex- 
cepting the  banks,  that  is  at  all  equal  to  what 
there  is  belonging  to  them  externally  ; still  we 
must  have  hope  for  architecture  when  com- 
mercial and  financial  sections  of  a community, 
such  as  have  presided  over  arc  in  its  most  im- 
portant periods,  enlist  onr  art  in  their  service, 
and  find  that  decoration  affords  a return  pecu- 
niarily, and  in  gratification  of  the  higher  sort. 

What  is  now  most  required  for  the  continued 
progress  of  architecture  in  our  cities,  is,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  smoke-nuisance,  moderation  in 
the  use  of  ornament,  or  what  is  in  tho  form  of 
stone-carving.  But  there  seems  to  he  required, 
farther,  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  way  of 
using  materials,  such  as  marble  or  granite,  is 
important,  however  costly  the  materials  may 
present  themselves  as  being.  Even  beantifol 
materials,  as  well  as  colonr,  are  only  vehicles 
for  architecture  : art  has  still  to  be  called  in: 
the  architect,  more  than  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  has  to  play  his  part.  There  is  yet  con- 
siderable room  for  amendment  upon  the  manner 
of  using  slender  shafts,  wheth^..-  of  metal,  or 
marble  or  granite,  and  whether  used  to  carry 
arches,  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  opening  as 
supplementary  support  to  a lintel  of  long  bear- 
ing. Looking  at  some  buildings,  we  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  certain  materials  had 
never  been  introduced.  Similarly  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  whether,  since  the  idea  of  artist- 
workmen  was  revived,  the  architect  has  kept  place 
in  advance  of  the  ability  of  the  carver.  Archi- 
tecture wants  something  more,  or  something 
else,  than  an  overloading  with  the  work  of  mere 
dexterous  hands.  Besides,  it  really  admits  of 
consideration  whether  all  that  is  now  spent  upon 
decoration  had  not  better  be  given  to  the  ob- 
taining materials  the  best  adapted  for  preser- 
vation, under  the  influences  of  tho  Loudon 
smoke,  of  the  effect  of  the  building  as  do- 
si  •mnl  or  the  best  adapt*‘d  for  cleansing.  There 
is  already  a movement  in  this  direction,  as  in 
the  use  of  grey-granite.  As  regards  different 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  used  for  shafts  and 
panels  externally,  we  regard  the  employment  of 
some  of  these  materials  as  mere  waste.  Any 
one  who  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  assertion 
need  not  go  far  for  evidence.  Here  in  Lombard- 
street,  there  are  some  marble  panels  in  tho  front 
of  the  building  at  tho  corner  of  Clement’s-lane, 
now  occupied  by  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bank,  which  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  when 
it  was  buUt  for  a different  company,  very  few 
years  ago : the  material  has  altogether  lost 
the  appearance  of  marble.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  the  shafts  used  in  the  windows  of  the  narrow 
front  of  No.  45  in  the  same  street : out  of  six  or 
seven  that  there  are,  only  the  red  marble  pre- 
serves anything  like  its  original  colour  aud 
polish.  Purbeck  marble  goes  to  actual  ruin 
in  a London  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  most 
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strikiDg  instancos  of  the  erroneous  use  of  marble 
would  be  afibrded  by  the  state  of  the  drinking- 
fountain  erected  for  Mias  Burdett-Coutts  in  the 
Victoria  Park,  and  of  the  monument  of  the 
Berens  family  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  each 
erected  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
Sienna  marble  has  lost  both  colour  and  surface  ; 
and  black  marble  has  become  something  like 
slate,  rubbed  over  with  chalk.  Even  in  the 
fountain  at  the  comer  of  Great  George-street, 
not  yet  finished,  the  shafts  have  not  half  the 
effect  that  they  bad  when  first  exposed.  We 
can  impute  no  blame  to  the  architects  in  these 
cases;  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  again. 
The  permanence  of  red  granite,  or  of  serpentine 
superficially,  is  very  different : the  material  need 
only  be  rightly  placed,  decoratively  considered. 

With  whatever  shortcomings,  however,  there 
is  a great  amount  of  meritorious  work  in  hand, 
as  we  have  already  shown.  The  amount  be- 
comes the  more  surprising  if,  after  the  most 
recent  one  of  several  periodic  examinations, 
we  think  about  the  duration  of  architectural 
effect,  in  London,  in  materials  other  than  granite. 
The  expectation  of  life  of  any  design  may  now 
be  sot  down  as  not  more  than  ten  years  : for, 
after  such  period  of  exposure,  or  less,  the  very 
building  that  took  us  by  surprise  at  first,  and  ! 
may  not  have  been  excelled  since,  is  likely  to  bo 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  national  system  in  public  buildings,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  tho  money  spent  on 
architecture  with  us,  would  seem  abundant  for 
all  objects,  did  we  see  the  results  anywhere  else 
than  as  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  one  of  our 
towns.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  cam- 
paign in  which  taste  gains  a succession  of  ad- 
vances into  the  territory  of  ugliness,  resembles 
the  operation  in  war ; where  every  march  in- 
volves a certain  loss  in  the  invading  force,  tend- 
ing, in  due  time,  without  the  conatant  reinforce- 
ment, to  ultimate  extinction  of  the  force,  and 
sacrifice  of  steps  gained.  In  Paris,  the  opposite 
state  of  things  exists : every  successful  work  is 
something  added  to  existing  effect : the  sum  of 
art,  productive  of  delight,  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease ; and  each  work  contributes  suggestions 
to  what  is  designed  subsequently. 

I’here  are  two  or  three  circumsiances  in  the 
production  of  the  architecture  of  the  City  of 
Loudon,  that  require  to  be  mentioned  here. 
First,  the  architecture  is  not  Gothic.  There  is 
indeed  one  new  building,  in  Lombard-street, 
that  has  a great  deal  of  detail  that  must  be 
called  Gothic;  but  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  lines  and  parts,  and  as  to  several  important 
features,  the  design  belongs  as  much  to  a dif- 
ferent family  of  architecture.  Second,  the 
architecture  of  the  City  testifies  to  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  architects.  Buildings  erected 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  main,  one  of  two 
things, — pleasing  as  objects,  or  the  reverse.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  majority  of  the  buildings 
of  London  and  the  suburbs  arc  pleasing,  though 
particular  suburbs  are  improving  greatly  ; but  a 
decided  majority  of  tho  new  works  in  the  City 
are  pleasing.  The  public  are  apt  to  censure 
architects  for  what  onr  profession  is  not  allowed 
to  have  any  hand  in : perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  once  more  to  the  results  where  a system 
different  to  the  general  one  for  ordinary  houses, 
is  pursued.  Third,  the  architects  are  not  usually 
selected  by  competition. 

Some  portion  of  the  effect  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  City  is  due  to  the  goodness  of  the  materials 
aud  the  workmanship.  We  are  not  alluding 
merely  to  the  use  of  stone,  which  is  general, 
but  to  the  doors  and  window-frames,  of  maho- 
gany, or  wainscot,  and  to  the  decorative  charac- 
ter which  is  rightly  extended  to  those  details, 
by  special  design.  In  many  interiors  of  bank- 
ing-rooms, great  decorative  effect  results  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  best  materials  are 
used,— even  though  onr  previous  remark  should 
hold  good. 

Having  spoken  of  certain  not  uncommon 
modes  of  using  coloured  materials,  wherefrom  the 
results  were  not  those  songht,  wo  may  com- 
mence our  particulars  of  individual  buildings, 
by  mentioning  one  employment  of  a coloured 
material  wherein  the  results  are  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  We  refer  to  the  use  of  the  polished 
granite  for  external  doorways.  When  we  last 
described  the  buildings  of  Lombard-street  at 
any  length,  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan, 
Tritton,  Twells,  & Co.,  and  the  building  for  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  were  not 
completed.  The  former  building  now  has,  as  one 
of  its  best  features,  a polished  red  granite  door- 
case, with  bold  mouldings,  large  hollow,  and 
deep  reveal.  On  the  lintel  is  a console  in 


bronze.  Bronze  enrichments,  in  the  form  of 
laurel-leaves,  are  attached  to  the  Spanish  maho- 
gany door-frame,  at  the  sides  of  the  opening ; 
whilst  acanthus-leaves,  also  in  bronze,  are  placed 
as  enrichment  to  the  frieze  in  the  head  of  the 
frame.  The  threshold  of  the  door  is  closed 
in  at  night  by  some  arrangement  of  shutters 
descending  portcullis-fashion.  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick was  the  architect  of  this  building.  In 
the  instance  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company’s 
building,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Ciement’s-Iane, 
where  the  polished  red  granite  is  also  used,  the 
opening  is  arch-headed;  and  there  is  some  very 
effective  incised  ornament,  consisting  of  a water- 
leaf  pattern  on  the  external  cyma-reversa,  and 
anthemioDS  in  the  large  hollow.  The  clean, 
accurate,  cutting  of  the  forms,  along  with  the 
“ dead  ” sinking  contrasting  with  the  polish  and 
the  boldness  of  tho  mouldings,  combine  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  effect.  But  the  whole  decora- 
tion of  this  entrance  to  the  building,  including 
the  pediment  or  door-head  carried  on  cantilevers 
. of  very  bold  projection,  which  are  partly  in  the 
form  of  animals,  is  exceedingly  clever.  Indeed, 
tho  ornamentation  of  the  entire  building  deserves 
similar  commendation ; there  is  nothing  better 
in  London.  As  there  is  so  much  merit,  it  is  then 
somewhat  remarkable  that  there  should  be  one 
particular  characteristic  of  the  building  that  ap- 
proaches to  defect.  Some  of  the  features  at  the 
top,  as  the  balustrade,  lucame-windows,  and 
roof-decoration,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  place 
in  the  street.  Even  as  to  the  stories  themselves, 
the  ornament  can  best  be  appreciated  by  ascend- 
ing tho  stairs  of  the  chambers  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Clement’s -lane.  Things  unsuspected 
before,  then  come  to  light  and  life  : such  are 
details  of  the  lillipntian  balusters  under  the 
principal  windows  of  the  third-story.  In  the 
ground-story,  in  the  trusses,  the  combination  of 
the  lions’  beads  with  the  anthemion  decoration 
is  very  happy  ; as  also  is  that  in  the  cantilevers 
of  the  principal  doorway,  just  now  mentioned, 
where  the  chiraerse  are  springing  forwards.  There 
are  some  good  grotesques  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
windows.  There  is  a peculiar  ornamentation  of 
the  alternate  rustic-coins,  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  writers  in  the  newspapers,  and 
not  undeservedly.  The  face  of  the  coin  shows  a 
pattern,  varied  in  each  case : it  is  flush  with  the 
lace,  the  field  being- cut  away.  We  have  omitted 
to  mention  the  iron-work  to  the  fan-lights  of  the 
doors,  aud  the  reclining  figures ; the  latter  are 
in  marble.  It  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated, — 
because  there  is  a lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
fact, — that  no  drawing  can  represent  any  of 
these  Lombard-street  buildings  as  they  are 
seen.  We  have  before  us  a view  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company’s  building  that  appeared  in 
the  London  News  at  the  end  of  last  year.  To 
allow  the  whole  height  of  tho  structure  to  appear 
without  offeuce  to  perspective,  Lombard-street 
is  widened;  and  to  allow  the  whole  length  of 
the  Clement’s-lane  front  to  come  in,  that  street 
is  shown  about  three  times  its  real  width.  A 
good  hint  might  be  taken  from  tho  treatment  of 
the  columns  in  the  principal  office  of  this 
building.  The  shafts,  in  the  lower  part,  are 
enriched  with  leaf-work ; and  the  enriched 
capitals  carry  four  brackets  as  apparent  support 
to  the  ends  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  ilr. 
John  Belcher  is  the  author  of  this,  after  all  that 
we  have  said,  excellent  work  of  architecture. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  granite  with  mouldings 
and  ornament  worked  in  it,  it  had  been  used  in 
many  cases,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  for  the 
lower  story  of  a building,  as  by  Mr.  I’Anson  ; 
and  we  need  not  say,  largely,  for  the  shafts  of 
columns.  There  seems  to  be  now  an  increasing 
use  of  s ijentine.  One  example  of  the  use, 
which  m be  conveniently  referred  to,  is  tho 
lower  pq  iion  of  the  lofty  building  in  Cornbill, 
where  the  offices  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and 
Mobilier  cl  England  Company,  Limited,  are.  The 
building  Vi  hen  described  by  us  some  years  ago, 
in  an  ailicle  under  a similar  beading  to  the 
present,  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Sari,  silver- 
smiths. It  had  a lofty  shop-front,  of  which  the 
principal  features  were  two  tall  antaa  pilasters 
with  red  granite  shafts.  Two  intermediate 
pilasters  are  now  added  ; and  the  three  inter- 
pilasters  are  filled  in  with  two  stories  of  openings, 
with  dressings  to  the  windows  and  doorway,  the 
whole  of  this  filling  being  of  serpentine  of 
diflerent  colours.  This  work  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  before.  At  the  entrance  is 
a good  specimen  of  coloured  marble  pavement. 
Mr.  Barnett  was  the  architect  of  the  alterations, 
as  also  of  the  building  as  it  was.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  architect  of  a building  sees  his 
work  altered  by  a different  hand;  and  we 


must  commend  the  Company  for  acting  more 
judiciously,  as  well  as  considerately,  than  com- 
panies and  individuals  act  generally.  The 
next  building  to  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Sari,  eastward,  was  a structure  similar  in 
character  to  that  which  there  is  at  present 
westward,  and  of  nearly  the  same  frontage.  In 
place  of  the  building,  east,  however,  there  is 
now  a structure  jnst  completed,  of  extended 
frontage,  and  very  different  character.  It  is  for 
the  offices  of  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Company.  The  details  of  this  building  may 
be  quoted  as  exemplification  of  treatment  that 
is  common,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
There  are  six  stories  above  ground,  besides 
one  in  the  roof ; and  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal stories  consist  of  wide  openings  sur- 
mounted by  cornices  carried  by  trusses  at  the 
ends,  the  openings  being  divided  by  granite 
shafts.  There  is  want  of  harmony  between  the 
long  shafts  aud  the  other  parts  of  the  windows; 
and  not  least  so  where,  in  some  of  the  win- 
dows,  there  is  a central  pediment.  Why  it  is 
that  the  eye  is  satisfied  by  a certain  relation 
between  the  dimensions  of  an  entablature  and 
the  number  of  diameters  in  height  of  its 
support,  would  take  much  time  to  consider ; we 
need  merely  observe  that  the  idea  of  adequate 
support  has  been  thought  to  have  something  to 
do  with  it ; but  wo  may  be  sure  that  whilst  good 
effects  are  quite  possible  of  production  in  styles 
that  are  formed  of  two  or  more  systems  mixed, 
the  combination  is  not  to  be  made  without  great 
skill.  In  the  old  Gothic,  it  was  quite  exceptional 
to  use  the  slender  shaft,  as  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  wholly  detached  in  position 
from  a pier.  Tne  shaft  was  usually  supplementary 
to  the  pier,  to  which  it  was  often  banded  at  one 
or  more  points  in  the  distance  between  base  and 
capital ; or  it  was  one  of  a cluster  of  shafts. 
Many  architects  are  using  these  slender  shafts 
of  granite,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  diameters  in 
height,  for  compositions  which  are  generally 
classic  in  character,  in  a way  that  simply  pro- 
duces discordance.  In  the  ground-story  portion 
of  tho  building  last  mentioned,  red  granite  is 
used  with  effect  for  the  four  piers  which,  with 
two  intermediate  shafts,  form  that  portion  of  the 
front, — the  basement  however  being  of  grey 
granite.  Mr.  Belcher  is  the  architect  of  this 
building  ; which,  though  clever  in  parts,  is  very 
inferior  to  his  other  work. 

Returning  to  Clement’s-lane,  where  much  has 
been  done  in  two  years,  we  find  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  use  of  a coloured 
material.  In  this  case,  serpentine  of  different 
colours  is  used  for  nearly  the  whole  facing  of 
a ground-story.  The  building  alluded  to,  called 
St.  Clement’s  House,  has  been  erected  by  the 
City  Offices  Company  on  this  part  of  their  land 
before  mentioned.  The  front  is  divided  into 
ten  bays:  two  of  these  are  doors;  and  a third 
is  the  entrance  to  a thoroughfare  to  Grace- 
church  - street.  The  building  was  designed 
and  commenced  for  three  stories,  on  a raised 
basement ; but  as  regards  the  greater  portion  of 
the  length,  the  difficulties  of  “ancient  lights” 
have  proved  insurmountable.  The  Company 
wore  ready  to  pay  almost  any  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  property  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street ; but  they  were 
eventually  obliged  to  slope  the  roof  from  the 
window-sills  which  are  placed  for  the  third  story 
which  it  is  hoped  at  some  period  to  complete. 
The  serpentine  of  the  ground-story  is  mere 
facing  : tho  actual  weight  of  the  superstructure 
is  borne  by  iron  bressumers  at  the  back  of  the 
window-heads.  The  decorative  arrangement 
consists  of  a range  of  stilted  segmental  arches, 
excepting  where  the  two  doorways  are,  carried 
by  piers  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases,  and 
surmounted  by  a cornice  of  stone.  The  arches 
have  boldly-carved  console-heads  in  stone.  The 
piers  and  their  capitals  are  of  dark-coloured 
serpentine : the  bases,  continuous  with  a sill 
of  the  windows,  are  of  stone.  The  window- 
heads,  with  simple  archivolt-mouldinge,  and 
the  spandrel-spaces,  are  of  light  green  ser- 
pentine ; and  over  each  pier  is  a moulded 
patera,  in  the  dark-coloured  serpentine.  The 
basement  is  of  stone,  with  serpentine-filling  to 
panels  which  there  are  above  tho  window- 
heads,— a circle,  of  light  green,  and  spandrels 
the  dark  colour.  The  two  doors  have  jambs  of 
serpentine;  these  latter  have  carved  stone 
capitals,  carrying  an  entablature,  with  a pnl- 
vinated  frieze  in  stone  carved  with  leaf-enrich- 
ment; and  the  door  is  surmounted  by  a curved 
pediment,  in  stone.  The  windows  of  the  second 
stoiy  have  architraves  in  stone,  with  well- 
carved  ornament,  consoles  with  heads,  and 
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cornices,  the  general  facing  of  the  walls  being 
here  brick.  The  sills  of  the  windows  of  the 
third  story  are  ornamented  with  a guilloche. 
The  carving  throughout  is  very  effective.  There 
is  a slight  defect  in  one  matter  of  detail : the 
crowning  fillet  of  one  of  the  lower  string-courses 
projects  somewhat  in  face  of  the  door-pier,  or 
architrave,  instead  of  stopping  against  it.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  planned  according 
with  what  has  become  a common  arrangement 
where  there  are  offices.  The  offices,  on  each 
side,  are  separated  from  the  passage  only  by 
glazed  screens,  lighting  the  passage.  As  usual 
there  is  no  internal  decoration  calling  for  notice ; 
but  everything  is  well  executed.  Messrs.  Prancis 
were  the  architects. 

Wo  may  mention  that  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  there  is  a good  brick  building,  of 
narrow^  frontage,  with  stone  lower  story ; we 
meanhjo.  13.  The  decorative  effect,  in  the  upper 
Btories,_is  produced  merely  by  a brick  cornice  of 
the  plainest  description,  a panel  for  the  date, 
and  key  stones  of  simple  character;  and  in  the 
ground  story  by  the  arrangement  of  a stilted 
segmental  arch,  slightly  moulded,  to  a low,  wide, 
window-opening,  which  has  short  quarter- 
colnmns  in  the  nooks  of  the  jambs  ; and  by  the 
pilasters  to  the  doorway,  which  have  simple 
carved  capitals,  and  the  cantilever-comice. 

Next  to  the  building  of  the  City  Offices  Com- 
pany is  one  erected  for  the  English  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  Limited  ; a company  which  is  in  liquida- 
tion. ^ It  is  much  plainer  than  the  structure 
that  it  adjoins,  but  is  a good  building,  with  bold 
^features  and  original  character.  There  are  five 
bays  in  the  front,  and  three  stories  and  the 
basement  in  the  height.  There  are  three  win- 
' dows  between  the  end-doorways,  as  the  features 
I of  the  ground-story.  The  group  of  windows 
j has  for  the  two  middle  piers,  columns  with 
I polished  red  granite  shafts  and  Corinthianesque 
( capitals,  and  has  stilted  segmental  arches, — 

1 the  two  jambs  being  formed  by  the  mouldings 
( of  the  head,  continned  down  without  imposts. 

. The  doorways  are  splayed  at  the  jambs  and 
1 head,  two  large  hollows  being  grooved  out  of 
t the  splay.  On  the  wall  above  the  doorway  is  a 
r red-granite  panel  of  octagonal  form,  bordered 
b by  stone  mouldings,  and  carried  by  the  console 
')  of  the  door-head.  Separating  the  ground-story 
f from  the  second  story,  is  a bold  cornice-string 
I broken  by  four  blocks,  or  quaai-corbels,  corre- 
e spending  with  the  angles  of  the  slightly-project- 
i ing  ends  of  the  front.  The  five  windows  in  the 
e second  story  are  all  arch-headed : those  in  the 
( centre  have  bold  mouldings,  and  a console  to 
t the  head  of  each ; and  the  two  at  the  ends  have 
r rusticated  jambs  and  head,  in  the  brickwork, 

I but  with  alternate  divisions  of  stone,  of  the 
r rustics,  bossed.  The  third  story  has  segmental- 
1 headed  windows  with  mouldings,  and  sills  pro- 
jijeeting  on  small  trusses.  The  building  is  ter- 
r minated  by  a -plain  stone  cornice  finished  by 
t trusses  at  the  ends  j and  this  is  carried  across 
i the  break  in  the  front  by  a course  of  bricks  set 
angle-wise.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
i Mr.  Edward  Ellis. 

Next  to  this  structure  is  one  (Nos.  30  & 31 
ilia  the  street)  devoted  to  the  offices  of  the 
I Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association.  It  is  a 
r very  plain  building,  especially  when  compared 
iiwith  the  structures  near  it;  but  there  is  some- 
tithing  noteworthy  and  suggestive  in  its  treat- 
n ment : though  its  stone  coiqa  are  weak  in  effect. 
ITlie  main  portion  of  the  front  is  brick;  the 
- ground  story  is  of  stone,  and  has  a cornice-string, 
rvwith  plain  block-consoles;  whilst  there  is  a 
0. basement  or  podium  of  grey  granite. 

We  shall  continue  our  review  without  delay. 


WORTHING  AND  ABOUT. 

Very  considerable  improvements  have  been 
nmade  in  Worthing  of  late  years,  materially  in- 
Tcreasing  its  attractions  as  a watering-place  and 
tiits  healthfulness  and  advantages  as  a residence. 
riThe  West  Worthing  Company  have  built  a num- 
)>ber  of  large  houses  at  that  end  of  the  town, 
il  offering  first-rate  accommodation,  and  some  of 
Lthem  are  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  much  better 
ataete  than  is  ordinarily  exhibited  in  lodging- 
ichouses.  In  planning  residences  for  the  sea- 
iiside  or  country,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
ekeep  all  the  rooms  as  light  and  airy  as 
^possible ; a third  room  on  a floor  is  very 
fdesirable;  bub  it  should  not  be  brought  out  so 
sas  to  block  np  and  darken  the  back  diniug- 
library)  and  the  back  drawing-room. 
liThe  quantity  of  seaweed  at  this  end  of  the  town 


is  so  considerable  as  to  give  a dirty  and  nnplea- 
sant  aspect  to  the  incoming  sea  at  times.  En- 
gineering skill  could  probably  lessen  this  objec- 
tion. At  the  back  of  the  new  houses  some 
excellent  swimming-baths  have  been  erected  and 
opened.  The  main  building,  eclectic  Gothic  in 
style,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  covered 
throughout  with  a cheap  and  effective  open  roof; 
one  portion,  the  larger,  being  appropriated  to 
gentlemen,  another  to  ladies,  and  the  third  as  a 
concert  and  assembly  room,  the  decorations  of 
which  are  very  creditable  to  those  concerned. 
The  grounds  around  are  considerable,  with  a 
fountain  cnriously  ngly ; as  may  be  imagined 
when  we  say  it  consists  of  a thick  compo’d  slab, 
or  rather  solid  basin,  supported  on  rock-work, 
and  carrying  a pile  of  rock-work.  This  compo’d 
mass,  pushed  in  between  two  little  heaps  of 
rock-work,  has  the  oddest  effect  j and  memory 
murmurs, — 

It  is  not  that  the  thing  is  rich  or  rare  ; 

One  wonders  how  the  devil  it  got  there.” 
Preparations  are  made  for  the  formation  of 
a similar  ugliness  to  match  : we  shall  have  done 
a service  to  the  owners  of  the  establishment  if 
we  lead  them  to  reflect  on  what  they  are  doing. 
One  such  eyesore  (in  the  midst,  too,  of  much  that 
is  praiseworthy)  is  more  than  enough.  The  one 
that  is  up  is  very  funny,  but  too  much  of  a 
funny  thing  is  no  fun  at  all. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  land  has  been 
recently  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  covered. 

The  Pier  is  a great  addition  and  advantage. 
It  is  about  1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  15  ft.  in 
width,  and  particnlarly  light.  The  supporting 
columns  are  of  cast  iron,  only  7 in.  in  diameter, 
and  f in.  thick.  There  are  three  in  breadth, 
one  central,  placed  vertical.  Those  at  the  out- 
side rake  inward  1 in.  to  each  foot  vertical. 
These  pillars  are  40  ft.  apart,  so  that  the  gir- 
ders  are  in  40  ft.  lengths.  AH  the  angle-irons 
were  specially  rolled  for  the  work  iu  40  ft. 
lengths,  and  at  the  time  were  the  longest  ever 
made  so  light.  The  central  girder  is  beneath 
the  platform.  The  side  girders  form  a balus- 
trade, and  support  the  platform  from  the  lower 
flange.  We  will  go  a little  into  detail.  The 
girders  are  formed  of  4-mch  angle-irons  f in. 
thick,  riveted  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a y. 
The  tops  of  the  outside  girders  are  finished 
with  a plate,  rolled,  to  give  additional  strength 
and  form  the  balustrade.  The  floor  of  the  pier 
is  formed  by  cross-joists  placed  5 ft.  apart.  An 
angle-iron  is  riveted  to  the  girders,  and  a 4-in. 
square  scantling  is  secured  to  the  angle-iron. 
S-in.  deals  are  bolted  and  nailed  down  to  these 
joists,  but  are  placed  i inch  apart.  There  are 
side-bays  ; one  length  of  girders  being  projected 
7 ft.,  half  the  width  of  the  pier.  There  are  two  of 
snch  side-bays  in  the  entire  length.  There  is  an 
end  platform  of  about  2,500  square  feet,  with 
two  flights  of  steps  from  the  top  of  the  pier  to 
the  sands  below,  having  seats,  small  shelter- 
houses  and  shops  on  the  platform  ; the  occupant 
of  which,  by  the  way,  would  do  more  business  if 
he  did  not  bother  every  one  who  only  peeps  at 
the  window.  The  pier  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
tempts  to  a walk  at  night.  Brighton  showing 
two  or  three  miles  of  sparkle,  the  light  at  Beachy 
Head,  and  an  expanse  of  sea  made  evident  by  a 
glorious  moon,  were  our  own  reward  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  subsoil,  we  must  add,  is  chalk  marl.  The 
columns  pass  some  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  into  it,  and  the 
columns  are  cross-braced  with  wrought-iron  inch 
round  rods.  The  entire  cost  of  the  pier, — that 
is,  the  entire  capital  of  the  company', — was  5,0001., 
or  about  51.  per  foot  run  of  the  finished  pier. 
The  strength  is  up  to  one  ton  at  rest  on  each 
square  yard  of  floor  surface.  Certainly  a cheap 
work. 

Storms  on  this  coast  are  very  violent.  The 
shoal  shore  causes  the  waves  to  break  with 
terrific  force;  but  the  lightness  of  this  pier  con- 
stitutes its  safety.  The  breakers  roar  and  foam 
on  the  shore  beneath  it,  without  any  visible 
shock  or  effect  on  the  structure.  At  times  the 
waves  break  over  the  surface,  and  one  or  two 
planks  have  been  loosened.  This  is  probably  the 
worst  that  can  happen,  as  the  construction  of 
the  pier  makes  it  as  strong  from  beneath  as  from 
above, — that  is,  the  girders  will  carry  as  much 
weight  upwards  as  downwards,  so  far  as  bolts 
and  nails  will  hold  ; and  as  the  floor  must  give 
way  first,  the  moat  fearful  storm  can  only  loosen 
a few  more  planks.  Iron  is  unquestionably 
the  best  material  for  a pier  on  snch  a coast, 
both  on  account  of  economy  and  strength.  A 
fishing-boat  broke  loose  and  drifted  against 
the  pier,  last  winter,  breaking  one  column.  This 


was  easily  and  cheaply  restored.  The  structure 
of  the  pier  is  such,  that  if  an  entire  set  of 
colnmns  should  suddenly  be  struck  out  from 
beneath,  that  portion  of  the  platform  would  not 
come  down,  as  the  girders  would  carry  the  floor. 
In  the  case  named  of  the  fishing-boat,  it  was  an 
outside  column  that  was  broken,  but  the  outside 
girder  over  it  was  not  in  any  way  injured. 

As  a commercial  speculation,  the  pier  pays  its 
shareholders  6 per  cent.;  the  admission  being 
one  penny.  The  pier  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Robert  Rawliuson,  C.B.,  civU 
engineer;  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Cliff,  of 
Bradford.  The  girders  were  made  at  Bradford, 
and  were  sent  up  by  rail. 

The  same  engineer,  whose  handmark  is  now  to 
be  found  in  many  of  our  towns,  designed  the 
waterworks.  The]  tower,  40  ft.  square  and 
100  ft.  in  height,  shows  itself  from  all  sides. 
The  tank  is  of  cast-iron,  45  ft.  square,  and  13  ft. 
deep,  having  a central  well-staircase.  The  well 
is  in  all  365  ft.  deep,  sunk  and  bored  into  chalk. 
Water  is  poured  into  the  tank  by  a high-pres- 
sure  steam-engine  and  three  throw-pumps,  and 
about  150,000  gallons  per  day  are  lifted  and 
used.  Cast-iron  mains  carry  the  water  over  the 
town,  and  wrought-iron  service-pipes  distribute 
it  in  the  houses.  Upwards  of  1,200  houses,  we 
learn,  are  supplied. 

The  town-streets  and  all  the  houses,  wo  must 
add,  are  sewered  and  drained.  The  sewage  is 
pumped,  and  is  used  over  land  about  one  mile 
to  the  east,  for  irrigation.  Italian  rye-grass  is 
grown,  out,  and  sold  green,  for  horse-  and  cow- 
feeding,  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  told  that 
some  50  tons  per  acre  per  annum  of  grass  are 
cut  from  the  land  so  irrigated,  and  are  sold  at 
from  10s.  to  11,  per  acre,  according  to  the 
season. 

A great  charm  of  Worthing  is  that  the 
moment  you  turn  from  the  sea  you  are  in  the 
country,  with  flowers  of  all  kinds  abundant  and 
trees  of  marvellous  growth.  The  walks  and 
drives  round  Worthing  are  charming  and  varied. 
The  student  of  old  churches,  the  rubber  of 
brasses,  the  tracer  of  earthworks,  and  the  lover 
of  nature  will  each  find  matter  to  his  taste. 
Broadwater  Chnrch,  within  a mile  of  the  town, 
a Norman  transition  building,  with  large  central 
tower  and  lofty  transepts,  was  restored  not  long 
ago,  and  apparently  without  interfering  with  the 
original  aspect  of  the  structure.  Here  there  are 
two  capital  brasses  for  rubbing, — one  of  the  best 
floriated  crosses  in  the  country,  and  a splendid 
example  of  a coped  ecclesiastic,  Dr.  John  Mapil- 
ton,  who  died  in  1432,  or,  as  expressed  in  a round- 
about way  in  the  inscription — 

anno  fHillcno  : 0 quat’  bis  X buoliccim. 

Ho  was  chancellor  to  the  queen  of  Henry  IV. 
The  canopy  is  beautiful.  On  the  Orphrey  of  the 
cope  are  circles  and  lozenges  alternately  ; each 
of  the  former  contains  the  letter  M : the  maple 
leaf  also  appears  in  allusion  to  the  name.  The 
cross  has  an  inscription  at  the  foot  commemo- 
rating John  Corby,  a rector  of  the  church,  who 
died  1415,  but  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
Dallaway  says  the  cross  was  found  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church  iu  1826,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  Richard  Tooner,  who  was 
rector  from  1432  to  1445.  Anyhow,  it  is  an 
elegant  specimen.  Each  arm  of  the  cross  has 
some  capital  lettering,  such  as — 

Sanguts  xpt— Snlba  mr. 

The  chancel  arch  is  semicircular,  much  de- 
pressed ; the  corresponding  arch  opening  into 
the  nave  is  pointed,  but  has  the  Norman  orna- 
mentation, and  was  probably  also  semicircular 
originally. 

On  the  road  hither  from  Worthing  are  seen 
the  Broadwater  and  Worthing  Cemeteiy  build- 
ings, Gothic  in  style,  and  noticeable  from  the 
mosaic-like  aspect  of  the  walling  formed  of  vari- 
coloured stone  (Plymouth  rock?),  set  random- 
wise.  A new  residence  close  by,  with  tower, 
shows  considerable  expenditure,  but  is  not  very 
pleasing.  It  stares.  Not  far  off  there  is  an 
elaborate  wooden  garden-gate,  more  showy, 
perhaps,  than  strong ; and  in  the  hedge  opposite, 
when  we  last  passed,  sat  a bright,  sparkling 
girl,  engaged  in  sketching  jit.  A smaller  sister 
subduing  her  mischief,  looked  ou,  while  an 
attendant  with  a parasol  carefoUy  shaded  the 
little  artist’s  head  from  the  rays  of  a hot  son, 
and  a very  good  sketch  between  them  were  they 
making.  'This  is  the  right  sort  of  practice, 
young  ladies,  depend  on  it : and  young  gentle- 
men, too.  Instead  of  niggling  over  a copy  from 
a copy,  on  a piece  of  paper  4 iu.  long,  set  your- 
selves down_before  the  stem  of  a beech,  with  an 
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ivy-covercd  bank  for  backgrronncl,  the  window  of 
the  church,  or  the  little  donkey-cart,  and  accu- 
rately reproduce  what  you  see  in  good  size ; so 
that  hereafter,  when  you  want  to  generalise  and 
give  much  in  little,  knowing  exactly  the  forms, 
you  may  indicate  them  with  certainty,  though 
you  make  but  a few  touches. 

Tarring  Church  has  some  associations.  The 
church  at  Goring,  at  first  sight,  deceives  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  an  old  one  : the  stone  is  lichen- 
covered  and  decayed ; but  a second  glance, 
showing  the  corbels  all  alike,  and  amorphous 
window-cills,  proves  it  modern.  Within  the 
building  some  Korman-Iooking  columns,  said  to 
be  copied  from  the  old  church,  separate  nave 
and  aisles.  Some  of  the  windows  have  very 
good  tracery.  Goring  Wood  is  absolutely  charm- 
ing. These  Saxon  I-ngs,  to  which  we  alluded 
when  speaking  of  Hastings,  last  week,  are 
numerous  in  Sussex : add  to  those  we  have 
just  named, — Tarring,  and  Goring, — Climping, 
Worthing,  Anginering,  Lancing  (see  the  new 
College),  Sompting,  Puling,  Patching,  Steyning, 
and  others,  all  of  which  places,  besides  the  two 
Shorehams  often  mentioned  in  our  pages,  may 
be  easily  visited  from  Worthing. 

We  mentioned  tho  rebus  on  the  Mapilton 
brass  at  Broadwater : such  are  not  uncommon. 
We  get  another  on  the  interesting  brass  com- 
memorating “John  Shellie”  and  his  wife,  1526, 
at  Clapham  Church,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Shelley  bears  upon  a tabard  his  armorial 
insignia,  including  whelk-shells, — an  instance  of 
the  arms  called  “ canting.”  The  shells  are  so 
awkwardly  imitated  in  parts,  that  they  look 
more  like  purses  of  the  period,  and  foreshadow 
the  Christian-name  (Percy)  which  attaches  to 
the  family.  This  brass  includes  a curious  group, 
indicating  the  Trinity.  Clapham  church,  like 
various  others  round  about,  is  Transition  Kor- 
man.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the  south 
side  have  a row  of  single  leaves  in  the  lower 
member,  more  French  than  English. 

The  “ Hiller’s  Tomb,”  erected  about  1766  by 
one  OlHver,  thirty  years  before  his  death,  is  a 
place  of  resort,  and  is  itself  as  ugly  an  erection 
as  one  would  wish  not  to  see.  The  ramble  to  it, 
however,  is  just  now,  literally,  over  a “flower- 
spangled  mead,”  and  the  view  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which,  it  stands,  is  superb.  Such  a 
panorama!  wood,  meadow,  hill,  valley,  and  the 
sea  for  distance.  Behind  this  hill  stretches,  still 
upwards,  the  grassy  and  billowy  down  ; and 
on  the  Bummii,  Eighdown-hill,  is  a British 
encampment,  well  made  out.  A still  more 
perfect  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  on 
Cissbury,  a little  farther  on,  a name  probably 
compounded  of  Cissa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ella, 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  Chichester, 
and  leohr,  Saxon  for  hill.  The  fosse  and  vallum 
may  be  seen  all  round  the  camp,  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  a number  of  pits,  which  are 
viewed  by  some  as  showing  the  position  of 
British  residences.  If  the  visitor  go  on  to 
Chanctonbury, — Chancton  Beohr,  shall  wo  say  ? 
— he  finds  a ihii’d  of  these  camps,  and,  more- 
over, gets  some  magnificent  views  and  effects, 
scarcely  to  be  rivalled.  In  the  valleys  below,  we 
heard,  goitre,  as  in  Switzerland,  troubles  the 
inhabitants.  Is  it  produced  by  want  of  light  or 
bad  water  ? That  word  Beohr  that  we  have 
just  now  used,  may  be  heard  even  now  on 
Chanctonbury.  If  you  get  hold  of  the  hale- 
looking  old  man,  seventy-six  or  more,  who  looks 
after  the  place  for  its  reverend  owner,  Hr. 
Goring,  and  atk  him  which  way  he  comes  up  to 
the  top,  he  will  probably  say, — “ Oh,  I come  up 
our  Borstal,” — the  local  term  for  a steep  way 
leading  up  the  face  of  the  downs  from  the 
Weald,  and  the  derivation  of  which  is  found 
according  to  some  writers  in  the  “ Sussex 
Archmological  Collections,”*  in  l!eo?ir,a  hill,  and 
stigelc,  a steep  ascent.  Steyning  Borstal,  and 
Amberley  Borstal,  are  well  known.  But  wo 
may  not  longer  gossip.  Worthing  has  a neigh- 
bourhood full  of  interest,  and  is  a very  pleasant 
place. 


Saie  or  BvB^'s’s  native  Cottage,  at  Allow  ay, 
NEAR  Ayr. — This  celebrated  cottage,  which  has 
long  been  desecrated  to  the  uses  of  a wayside 
drinking-house,  is  now  in  the  market,  at  an 
upset  price  of  3,000?.,  including  five  of  its 
original  seven  acres  of  land.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
means  will  be  adopted  in  Scotland,  as  in  the 
Shakspeare  case  in  England,  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty as  a natioual  record  of  the  poet. 


• Yol.  ii.,  p,  202  I and  Toi.  tiH.,  p.  187. 


ON  THE  BATEUX  TAPESTRY.* 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since 
the  library  committee  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qaaries  paid  me  the  compliment  of  requesting 
me  to  write  a notice  of  the  Baycnx  Tapestry,  to 
accompany  the  engravings  of  it,  from  the  accu- 
rate drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard,  published 
as  early  as  1819,  in  the  “ Vetusta  Monumenta.” 
In  reply  I begged  it  might  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  with  every  wish  to  assist  the  Council 
or  oblige  the  society  by  any  means  in  my  humble 
power,  I could  not  undertake  the  serious  task  of 
writing  sneh  a critical  history  of  this  important 
relic  as  I felt  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London.  The  time  requisite 
for  the  researches  was  not  at  my  disposal ; and 
to  make  a mere  of  all  the  controversy  that 

has  appeared,  or  a digest  of  all  the  conflicting 
speculations-  that  have  been  published  on  the 
subject,  would  have  occupied  more  than  I could 
conveniently  spare,  and  tended,  perhaps,  to  be- 
wilder rather  than  inform  the  reader. 

That  excellent  antiquary  Honsieur  Fredei'ick 
Pluquet  was  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  he 
prefaces  his  valuable  evidences  concerning  the 
tapestry  in  his  “ Essai  Ilistorique  sur  laViile  de 
Bayenx”  with  these  words  : — “ So  many  descrip- 
tions of  this  monument  have  been  published,  so 
much  has  its  origin  been  disenssed,  that  I 
shall  take  great  care  not  to  involve  myself  too 
deeply  in  these  interminable  arguments.  I shall 
follow  in  this  chapter  the  plan  which  regulates 
all  the  rest  of  this  work, — that  of  not  repeating 
what  others  have  said,  and  of  publishing  only 
what  others  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  forgotten, 
or  neglected.”  Such  is  the  plan  I propose  to 
follow  in  my  notice  of  the  tapestry,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  considering  that  1 have  on  this  occa- 
sion to  address  a general  audience,  of  whom  the 
fair  sex,  as  we  are  always  delighted  to  find,  form 
a fair  proportion,  and  that  to  many  of  my 
auditors  the  subject  may  be  entirely  new  or 
known  but  by  name.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  curious  relic 
popularly  called  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  a roll  of 
linen  (formerly  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  and  now  in  the  town 
library  of  that  city),  measuring  19  in.  in  breadth 
and  about  211  ft.  in  length,  on  which  is  worked 
in  coloured  wools  the  representations  of  a series 
of  events  immediately  preceding  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  terminating  with  the 
accession  of  Harold,  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  decisive  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings ; 
possessing,  therefore,  a strong  local  interest  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  which  I trust 
will  atone  for  tho  unavoidable  dryness  of  an 
antiquarian  dissertation. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  I shall  also  re- 
capitulate the  evidence  collected  by  M.  Pluquet 
in  the  admirable  essay  to  which  I have  recently 
alluded,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  tapestry, — 
one  of  the  principal  bones  of  contention  amongst 
antiquaries,  and  the  cause  of  a quantity  of  ink- 
shed  which  it  is  perfectly  alarming  to  contemplate. 

After  briefly  stating  his  confidence  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  tapestry,  as  contemporary  with 
many  of  the  personages  represented  in  it, 
though  neither  the  work  of  the  first  or  the 
second  Matilda, f but  executed  by  order  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  uterine  brother  of  the  Conqueror 
(who  alone  had  the  power  to  deposit  and  display 
the  representation  of  a subject  from  profane 
history  in  a sacred  edifice),  M.  Pluquet  proceeds 
to  answer  the  principal  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  such  an  opinion,  in  the 
following  brief  but  conclnaive  manner; — 

Objection  1.  The  silence  of  historians,  parti- 
cularly of  Wace  (author  of  a metrical  history  of 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the  conquest  of 
England). 

Answer.  It  was  not  the  custom  amongst  the 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  quote  monu- 
mental evidence  of  any  description.  “ Comme 
dit  rhistoire,”  “ Comme  on  lit,”  “ Comme  on 
trouve  ccriC,”  “ Comme  dit  cil  (celui)  de 
Jumieges.”  Such  are  the  only  authorities  of  our 
ancient  chroniclers. 

Objection  2.  Subjects  appear  in  the  border  of 
the  tapestry  taken  from  the  Fables  of  JEsop  or 
Phasdros,  and  those  works  were  not  known  at 
that  period. J 


• Bj  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^,  Somerset  Herald, 
t Mr.  Hume  attributed  it  to  tbe  third,  the  Empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,;  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Kue, 
beiogperl'ectly  ignorant  of  costume,  supports  this  opinion, 
and  most  authoritatirely  states  the  tapestry  to  have  been 
uuiinisbed  in  1167,  the  date  of  the  Empress  Matilda's 
death  ! — Aroi.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  105. 

J Abb^  de  la  Hue. 


Answer.  This  is  an  error.  They  were  well 
known  long  previously.  Fi-ecnlphus,  Bishop  of 
Lieieux,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  saye 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  caused  the  Fables  of 
.^Flsop  to  bo  translated.  lugnlphus  informs  ub 
that  Alfred  had  translated  them  from  the  Greek 
into  Saxon  in  the  ninth  century. 

Objection  3.  The  word  Fraud  is  found  on 'the 
tapestry,  and  the  Normans  nev'er  called  them- 
selves Frenchmen  (Fran^ais). 

Answer.  Wace,  who  was  a Norman,  calls  the 
Normans  “ Franejais  ” in  many  passages  of  his 
works,  and  particularly  when  speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Haatiugg. 

Objection  4.  Bayeux  was  burned  by  Henry  I. 
in  1106,  and  that  conflagrat.on  must  inevitably 
have  destroyed  the  tapestry. 

Answer.  Wace  says  positively  that  the  treasures 
were  canned  out  of  the  cathedral  before  it  was 
burned. 

“Tote  fu  I'Eglise  destruite, 

B let  ricketteefoTt  conditite’’ 

Homan  da  Eon. 

Objection  5.  The  inventory  of  the  treasures 

effeis  prMeux”)  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
taken  in  1087,  makes  no  mention  of  the  tapestry. 

Answer.  The  tapestry  did  not  belong  to 
William,  and  had  no  right  to  be  entered  in  an 
inventory  of  his  property. 

What  can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  than 
these  refutations  of  unfounded  assertions  ? And 
how  grateful  should  we  feel  to  M.  Pluquofc 
for  wading  through  that  mass  of  misapplied 
erudition  and  illogical  deduction,  and  so  quietly 
and  concisely  disposing  of  it.  I should  almost 
apologize  for  adding  one  word  to  bis  commen- 
tary ; but  the  line  “ JH  les  richesses  fors  conduite,”' 
has  been  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  and  in- 
terpreted by  him  in  the  sense  of  plunder.  Even  . 
in  that  sense  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  de- 
struction. The  very  absence  of  intrinsic  value 
would  go  far  to  insure  its  safety.  The  Abbe 
asks  who  would  care  to  rescue  a piece  of  needle- 
work ? I ask,  where  would  be  the  temptation  to 
destroy  it  ? Again,  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  silence  of  Wace,  who,  as  a prebend  of 
Bayeux,  it  is  contended,  mwst  have  seen  the 
tapestry,  had  it  existed  in  the  cathedral  in  his 
time;  but  independently  of  the  satisfactory 
reason  given  by  M.  Pluquet,  there  is  no  mnk 
in  the  case.  Wace,  who  died  in  1184,  was  born 
in  Jersey,  and  educated  at  Caen,  where  be  wrote 
his  “ Roman  du  Rou,"  in  1160.  He  never  could 
have  seen  the  old  cathedral  out  of  which  the 
treasures  were  taken  in  1106,  and  who  can  say 
when  the  tapestry,  if  a portion  of  them,  found  it& 
way  back  to  tho  new  edifice,  rebuilt,  or  rather 
restored,  for  it  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  by 
Philip  de  Harconrt  in  1159.  Nor  can  the  silence 
or  ignorance  of  Wace  on  this  subject,  who  had 
finished  his  poem  in  1160,  be  much  wondered  at,, 
when  we  find  M.  Ducarel,  in  1767,  tolling  us 
that  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  permission  to  inspect  this  remark- 
able relic,  knew  nothing  about  it!  It  was  only 
by  explaining  to  them  that  the  tapestry  he 
desired  to  see  was  annually  exhibited  to  the 
public  on  certain  days,  that  they  compre- 
hended hia  request ; and  even  then  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  that  it  had  any  refer- 
ence  to  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  they 
simply  designated  Duke  William.  Wace  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  he  wrote  the  account  of  the 
Conquest  from  the  iirformation  of  his  own  father, 
and  had  he  even  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  tapestry,  which  does  not  appear  probable, 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  quoting  it  as  an 
authority  than  a writer  of  the  present  day, 
describing  the  battle  of  Waterloo  from  the  in- 
formation of  eye-witnesses,  would  think  of  sup- 
porting such  evidence  by  Jones’s  celebrated  pic- 
ture, or  Burford’s  capital  panorama,  suppobiog 
the  latter  were  still  in  existence.  Besides,  his 
poem  was  finished  five  years  before  King 
Henry  II.,  his  patron,  sent  him  to  Buyenx  ; for 
as  the  records  of  the  cathedral  tell  us  be  enjoyed 
his  prebend  nineteen  years,  it  follows  that  if  he 
died  in  1184,  he  could  not  have  been  appointed 
before  1165. 

I will  now  state  the  few  facts  of  which  we  are 
at  present  in  possession  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  tapestry  itself.  The  earliest  mention  yet 
found  of  it  occurs  in  an  inventory  of  the 
jewels,  ornaments,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bayeux,  and  at 
that  time  found  in  it,  taken  by  Guillaume  de 
Castillon,  Archdeacon  of  the  Vez,  and  Nichole 
Michiel,  fahriquier,  canons  of  that  church,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1476.  In  the  third  chapter  p 
of  this  valuable  document,  two  magnificent  t 
mantles  are  described  as  having  been  those,  I 
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accordint^  to  tradition  (“ccinme  Vondif'),  worn  by 
Dake  William  and  bis  duchess  at  tbeir  marriage, 
a circumstance  important  to  our  present  subject, 
as  supporting  the  assertion  of  Wace,  that  the 
valuable  property  belonging  to  the  cathedral  in 
tho  eleventh  century  was  not  destroyed  with  the 
building  in  1106  ; and  in  the  fifth  chapter,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  cloths,  tapestries, 
curtains,  &c.,  for  the  decoration  of  the  church 
on  solemn  occasions,  we  find,  “ Item,  une  tente 
ires  longue  et  estrait  de  telle  (toilc)  A broderie  de 
ymages  tt  escnptcaulx,  faisant  representation  du 
conquest  d’ Angletcrre  laquelle  est  tendue  environ 
le  nef  de  VEgUse  le  jour  et  par  les  octaves  des 
reliqnes.”  It  is  remarkable,  in  corroboration  of 
H.  Pluquet’s  opinion,  that  the  tapestry  was  not 
tho  property  of  William,  and  had  never  belonged 
to  him  j that  whilst  the  two  mantles  are  tradi- 
tionally assigned  to  him  and  hie  duchess,  the 
tapestry  is  associated  with  neither  of  their 
names  as  donors  or  previous  proprietors.  Its 
popular  appellation “Zatc/ilctfs  disDucGuillawne," 
with  the  additional  tradition  that  it  was  the  work 
of  his  wife  Matilda,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  canons  of  Bayenx  in  1476  any  more 
than  to  their  successors  in  1767 ; but  the  name 
it  would  naturally  receive  from  its  subject,  as  it 
was  also  called  “ la  toile  de  St.  Jean,”  from  its 
exhibition  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  The 
report  mentioned  by  Monlfaucon  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  handmaids, 
originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some 
antiquary  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, repeated  till  it  assumed  the  consistency  of 
a fact.  Should  it  eventually  prove  to  be  one, 
it  would  not  at  all  invalidate  the  idea  of  M. 
Pluquet  that  it  was  placed  in  the  church  by 
Bishop  Odo,  for  whom,  and  by  whose  desire,  it 
might  have  been  executed  by  his  royal  sister-in- 
law.  M.  Jubinal  has,  indeed,  been  hardy 
enough  to  suggest  the  name  of  the  principal 
sempstress  employed  upon  it  (“  Moyen  Age  et 
Renaissance — Tapisserio  ”). 

That  the  treasures  were  not  destroyed  or 
stolen  at  the  time  of  the  fire  wo  have  abundant 
proofs ; for,  independently  of  the  existence  in 
1476  of  the  two  mantles  traditionally  assigned 
to  William  and  his  duchess,  Mr.  Ducarel  in  1767 
speaks  of  a curious  ivory  casket,  with  a silver- ; 
gilt  lock,  of  oriental  workmanship,  part  of 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  Charles 
Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours;  the  chasuble 
of  St.  Regnobert,  presented  to  the  cathedral 
by  Ermentrude,  wife  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
two  unicorns  of  massive  silver,  one  15  ft.  and 
the  other  9 ft.  long,  tho  gifts  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  brother  Odo,  and  which  the 
Doan  and  Chapter  of  Bayeus  offered  to  Erancis  I. 
in  1531.  The  king  nobly  declined  accepting 
them,  saying  that  as  they  had  been  preserved 
there  since  tbe  time  of  King  William,  they  ought 
to  remain  under  the  same  guardianship.  During 
the  troubles  of  1562,  these  valuable  figures  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon, 
governor  of  Normandy,  who  never  returned 

them,  and  they  have  since  disappeared  entirely. 

Having  now  told  you  all  that  is  really  known 

about  the  tapestry,  I will  proceed  to  describe  the 
various  subjects  represented  on  it  in  the  order 
they  occur,  appending  the  few  remarks  I shall 
presume  to  make  upon  them  as  they  arise.  Eirst, 

then,  we  perceive  Edward  the  Confessor  seated  on 
his  throne.convereing  with  two  persons,  supposed 
to  be  Harold  and  an  attendant  receiving  Ed- 
ward’s instructions  to  go  to  Normandy,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  requesting  to  make  the 
voyage  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Edward. 

A great  deal  of  useless  discussion  will  be  found 
on  this  point  in  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 
There  is  nothing  indicated  in  the  tapestry  beyond 
the  fact  of  an  interview.  Whether  Edward  be 
issuing  an  order  or  granting  a request  must  be 
left  entirely  to  tho  imagination.  We  next  see 
Harold  with  his  attendants  riding  to  Boaham. 

Harold,  with  a hawk  on  his  wrist,  the  mark  of 
high  nobility,  is  here  depicted  with  moustaches. 
In  the  former  group  the  figure  supposed  to 
represent  him  has  none  ; but  they  aro  worn  by 
the  person  beside  him.  Bosham,  I need  scarcely 
inform  the  present  company,  is  now  a small 
village  on  the  coast  of  this  county,  but  in  the 
eleventh  century  was  a well-frequented  port, 
where  Harold  took  shipping.  It  was  royal 
property  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor. 

This  subject  is  followed  by  a church,  no  doubt 
that  of  Bosham.  Two  persons  are  seen  entering 
the  church,  or  it  may  be  praying  at  the  entrance. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  a building,  in  the  upper 
story  of  which  five  men  are  seen  drinking ; a 
sixth  stands  at  the  stair  head;  and  a seventh  is 
descending  the  staii's  with  an  oar  in  his  hand. 


following  others  carrying  dogs  and  birds  through 
tho  water  to  a boat. 

Two  vessels  are  next  seen,  crowded  with  war- 
riors and  mariners;  and  the  inscription  informs 
us  that  Harold  crossed  the  sea  and  came  full 
sail  into  the  territory  of  Count  Wido.  Harold’s 
vessels  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  land  on  the  territory  of  Wido,  or 
Guy,  Count  de  Ponthicn. 

Inscriptions  is  simply  "Harold;”  and  he  is 
next  represented  landing  from  a boat  at  anchor, 
and  immediately  afterwai'ds  arrested  by  the 
count. 

It  was  the  enstom,”  observes  M.  Thierry, 
in  hia  “ Histoire  de  la  Conquvte,”  " of  this  mari- 
time country,  as  of  many  others  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  all  strangers  thrown  upon  the  coast 
by  a tempest,  in  lieu  of  being  humanely  assisted, 
should  be  imprisoned  and  held  for  ransom.” — 
(Book  3.)  He  is  then  conducted  as  a prisoner 
to  Belrem  (Beauraine  le  Chiteau,  two  leagues 
from  Montreuil),  where  he  is  subsequently  de- 
picted parleying  with  Wido. 

M.  Lancelot  suggests  this  conference  is 
respecting  Harold’s  ransom.  I am  sure  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  dispute  so  probable  a con- 
jecture ; but  what  is  the  value  of  it  ? The  count 
and  his  prisoner  are  apparently  in  conversa- 
tion. That  is  all  we  can  really  gather  from  tbe 
tapestry. 

This  is  followed  by  the  inscription ; under- 
neath which,  and  over  the  head  of  a bearded 
dwarf  who  is  holding  the  horses  of  the 
envoys,  is  worked  "Turold.”  This  is  evi- 
dently a proper  name,  and  has  been  by  common 
consent  appropriated  to  the  dwarf.  The 
authors  of  “Les  Recherclies  sur  le  Domesday” 
observe  that"  the  name  of  Turold  was  so  com- 
mon in  the  two  countries  of  Franco  and  England 
at  this  period  (Temp.  W.C.)  that  it  is  difficult  at 
present  to  identify  the  family  of  this  tenant. 
Aluredus  (nepos  ’Turoldi),  grandson  or  nephew 
of 'rurold,  held  in  Lincolnshire  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  the  same  lands  he  held  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A Turold  was  sheriff 
of  Lincolnshire  after  the  Conquest,  and  founder 
of  Spalding  Abbey.  His  niece  and  heiress  was 
Countess  of  Chester,  and  married  Ivo  Taillebois, 
the  Conqueror’s  nephew.  A Gilbert  Eitz-Turold, 
apparently  a feudatory  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
held  Watelage  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  which 
had  been  previously  held  by  Earl  Harold.  An 
Albert  and  a Richard  Eitz-Turold  are  also  men- 
tioned in  Domesday.  William  the  Conqueror’s 
governor  or  tutor  was  named  Turold, — " Turoldus 
teneri  Ducis  pedagogus but  he  was  killed  shortly 
after  William  became  Duke  ofNormandy.  Mies 
Agnes  Strickland’s  assertion  that  Turold  was 
an  artist,  who  designed  the  tapestry,  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  The  figure  holding 
the  horses  is  certainly  a singular-looking  per- 
sonage, and  may  have  been  a celebrated  cha- 
racter of  that  day,  — the  Count  of  Pontheiu’s 
dwarf,  perhaps;  for  we  know  it  was  the  custom 
of  men  of  high  rank  to  have  such  in  their  house- 
hold. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  without  further  explanation  is 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  contemporaneous 
execution  of  the  tapestry. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a second  embassy,  the 
first  having  failed.  Count  Guy,  we  are  told,  was 
deaf  to  both  the  threats  and  the  blandishments 
of  the  duke,  and  yielded  only  to  a large  sum  of 
money,  and  a fine  domain  on  the  river  Eaune.* 

“ Tant  promis  an  oomte  et  offri 
Tant  manachu  et  blandi 
Qua  Guj",  Heralt  au  due  rendi.” 

Homan  de  Hou. 

We  are  then  shown  the  envoy  of  Count  Guy  in 
tbe  presence  of  Duke  William.  The  figure  of  the 
envoy  is  very  diminutive  and  apparently  de- 
formed ; and  it  was  therefore  suggested  by 
Montfaucon  that  it  represented  the  same  dwarf 
Turold  whom  we  have  just  seen  holding  the 
horses  of  William’s  ambassadors.  M.  L’Echaudo 
d’Anisy,  after  a careful  inspection  of  the  tapestry 
itself,  inclined  to  tbe  same  opinion,  in  opposition 
to  Ducarel.  But  the  name  of  Turold  is  not 
repeated,  and  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate  argu- 
ments which  are  unsupported  by  facta,  and 
amount  simply  to  a conflict  of  speculations. 
If  we  could  draw  any  inference  from  the  attitude 
of  personages  so  rudely  represented,  we  might 
certainly  presume  that  the  envoy  was  approach- 
ing  the  duke  with  great  reverence  aud  some 
alarm,  and  that  the  actions  of  one  of  the  men-at- 
arms  in  attendance,  who  appears  to  be  placing 


* “Chroniquo  de  NormftDdie.”  Thierry’s  “Histoire 
de  la  CoDquete.” 


his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  envoy,  indicates  a 
familiarity  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  individual  subjected  to 
it.  William  was  no  doubt  angry  at  the  delay  of 
Guy  to  deliver  np  his  captive,  and  at  the  little 
effect  of  his  threats,  until  accompanied  by 
bribes  ; and  the  count  might  have  selected  an 
ambassador  who  was  likely  to  divert  the  duke 
find  allay  his  irritation.  No  hint  of  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  yet  discovered,  and  we  only  find 
“ Wido  conducting  Harold  to  William,  duke  of  the 
Normans tbe  tapestry  thus  corroborating  the 
account  of  Guillaume  do  Poictiers,  William  of 
Malmsbniy,  and  Matthew  Paris,  who  state  that 
the  Count  of  Poictiers  delivered  Harold  in  person 
to  William,  and  did  not  merely  send  him  under 
a guard,  as  is  asserted  by  Eadmer,  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  aud  others. 

Harold  is  next  seen  accompanying  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  to  his  palace,  again  in  accordance 
with  Guillaume  de  Poictiers,  who  states  that 
William  conducted  Harold  to  Rouen,  the  chief 
city  of  his  dommions — “ In  urhem  suiprincipatus 
caput  Roihomagum  introduxit.”  This  subject  is 
immediately  followed  by  tho  palace,  in  which 
William  is  seen  seated  in  state,  and  Harold 
speaking  to  him  with  considerable  action.  There 
is  DO  inscription  over  this  group,  and  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  must,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stances, be  left  to  tho  imagination. 

We  now  come  to  inscription  14. — " JJbi  unus 
clericus  et  Aelfgyva” — "Where  a priest  and  Aelf- 
gy  va.”  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  tapestry 
which  has  yet  tobe  explained.  Mr.  Gurney  says,  "a 
woman,  certainly  Adeliza,”  William’s  daughter, 
promised  to  Harold, — a devotee  whose  knees  are 
said  to  have  become  horny  from  incessant  genu- 
flexion in  prayer,  and  who  died  afterwards 
affianced  against  her  will  to  Alfonzo  of  Spain. 
Why  "certainly”  Adeliza  I do  not  perceive. 
M.  H.  F.  Delaunay  asserts  as  positively  that 
it  is  Adola,  another  daughter  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  promised  to  Harold,  and  afterwards 
married  Stephen,  Earl  of  Bloia.  Indeed  no  two 
historians  seem  agreed  as  to  the  particular 
daughter  so  promised ; and  none  of  William’s 
daughters  could  at  that  period  have  attained  tbe 
age  of  the  woman  represented  as  Aelfgyva.  Be- 
sides, a scandal  is  implied,  in  my  opinion,  by 
this  representation,  which  would  have  been  a 
justification  of  Harold’s  refusal,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  in  this  tapestry. 
Mr.  Amyst  has  discussed  this  subject  fully  in  his 
paper  {Archcsologia,  vol.xix.pp. 199-202),  but  does 
not  appear  tohavesuspected  the  imputation  on  the 
fame  of  the  lady,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
conveyed,  not  only  by  the  unfinished  inscription, 

" Where  a priest  and  Elfgyra but  also  by 

the  character  of  the  figures  in  the  border  of  this 
compartment ; the  only  other  instance  of  gross- 
ness  occurring  in  tho  same  border,  under  what 
may  bo  considered  the  commencement  of  this 
part  of  the  story — the  Deliverance  of  Harold 
to  William.  I have  no  wish  to  encumber  this 
paper  with  theories  of  my  own  without  some- 
thing like  facts  to  support  them ; I shall  there- 
fore limit  my  remarks  on  this  obscure  subject  to 
facts.  1.  Nothing  has  yet  been  detected  in  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  which  throws  light  on 
the  circumstance  here  intended  to  be  represented, 
bnt  which  was  doubtlessly  as  well  uuderstood  at 
the  time  as  the  allusions  to  Turold  and  others 
still  to  be  noticed.  2.  The  names  given  to 
William’s  mysterious  daughter  are  Adela,  Adeliza, 
Agatha,  and  even  Matilda ; but  it  does  not 
appear  she  was  ever  called  Elfgyva,  which  is  a 
purely  Saxon  appellation,  signifying  literally, 
“the  gift  of  the  Fairies,”  or  "Fairy  Gift,”  and 
usually  appropriated  by  them  to  royal  personages. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  even  a Saxon  em- 
broiderer would  have  applied  this  title  to  one  of 
William’s  daughters  ; besides  which,  Mr.  Amyot 
has  shown  that  “ the  history  and  even  name  of  this 
injured  princess  are  left  in  extricable  confusion.” 
{ArchcBolog.,  vol.  xix.  p.  200.)  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that,  if  really  intended  to  represent 
a yonng,  chaste,  and  pious  child,  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  the  greatest  age  she  could 
have  attained  at  that  period,  her  portrait  should 
be  desecrated  by  the  association  of  gross  cari- 
catures, and  her  character  hinted  away  by  a 
purposely  incomplete  inscription.  This  latter 
fact  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  every 
writer  I have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  by  some 
the  inscription  has  been  incorrectly  copied. 
Lanncelot  gives  it  “ JJbi  clcricus  et  Aelfgyva,’' 
omitting  the  word  "linus,”  and  M.  Delaunay 
writes,  " Unus  clericus  ct  .Elfgyva,”  omitting  the 
more  important  word  “uhi,”  without  which  the 
inscription,  though  still  obscure,  would  be  com- 
plete, as  (you  will  observe)  are  all  the  others 
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thronghoDt  the  tapestry.  But  we  have  here 
" Ubi  unus  clericus  et  J-Jlfgyva  " — " Where  a 
clerk,  or  priest,  and  Elfgyva  j”  or,  indeed,  we 
may  read  it,  “ Where  a certain  clerk  and 
.Elfgyva,”  the  word  “tmius”  allowing  of  such  a 
particularization.  How  can  we  doubt  that  the 
design  of  the  embroiderer  was  to  recall  some 
scandal  so  generally  known  at  that  period  as  to 
render  any  plainer  allusion  to  it  perfectly  unne- 
cessary? Now,  there  were  only  two  contemporary 
personages  popularly  designated  as  iElfgyva, 
respecting  whom  I can  find  a scandal  was  in  cir- 
culation. One  was  Emma  JElfgyva,  sister  of 
Eichard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  queen 
first  of  Ethelred,  King  of  England,  and,  secondly, 
of  Canute  the  Great,  and  mother  by  the  former 
sovereign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  According 
to  some  historians,  she  was  accused  by  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her 
son  Alfred,  and  also  (which  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose) of  a disgraceful  intimacy  ^with  Alwyn, 
Bishop  of  Winchester. — (Knyghton,  Brompton, 
Higden.)  Her  walking  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares in  order  to  prove  her  innocence,  is  a 
popular  tradition,  which  has  been  known  to  ns 
all  from  childhood.  The  other  Elfgiva  is  not  so 
notorious,  nor  was  she  of  royal  birth.  She  was 
the  rival  of  Emma  Elfgiva,  being  the  mistress 
of  Canute,  and  is  distinguished  from  her  by 
being  called  Elfgiva  of  Northampton.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Ealdorman  AJinelm,  and  the 
noble  Lady  Wnlfruna;  and  we  are  told  by 
Florence  of  Worcester,  and  other  historians, 
that  she  caused  the  new-born  child  of  a certain 
priest  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  induced  the 
king  to  believe  that  she  had  borne  him  a eon. 
This  child  was  Sweyn,  to  whom  King  Canute 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  The  chronicler 
goes  on  to  say,  “ Harold  ” (i.e.  Harold,  snr- 
named  Harefoot)  “ also  said  he  was  the  son  of 
King  Canute,  by  Elfgiva  of  Northampton, 
although  that  is  far  from  certain,  for  some  say 
that  he  was  the  son  of-a  cobbler,  and  that  Elfgiva 
had  acted  with  regard  to  him  as  she  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Sweyn.” — (Florence  of  Worcester, 
sub  anno  1035.)  I do  not  attempt  to  pro- 
pound any  theory,  or  draw  any  inference  from 
these  circumstances.  I only  point  out  that  the 
unscrupulous  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  the  wily  mistress  of  her  second  husband, 
were  both  called  Elfgiva,  and  that  both  were 
snspected  of  conduct  which  might  be  darkly 
hinted  at  in  the  inscription, — “ Where  a certain 
priest  and  Elfgiva.”  At  the  same  time  I 
honestly  confess  I do  not  see  what  connexion 
the  peccadilloes  of  either  have  with  the  adven- 
tures of  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin. 

The  four  next  subjects,  depicting  the  expedi- 
tion against  Conan,  Count  of  Brittany,  in  which 
Harold  assisted  William,  are  highly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  they  represent  events  unmen- 
tioned by  any  of  the  historians,  and  in  one 
instance  (that  of  Guillaume  de  Poictiers)  posi- 
tively contradict  the  chronicler,  who  states 
that  William’s  forces  never  proceeded  beyond 
Dol,  and  retired  without  striking  a blow,  having 
waited  in  vain  for  Conan,  who  continued  re- 
treating in  lieu  of  opposing  them.  According 
to  the  tapestry,  William  pursued  him  to  Rennes, 
and  afterwards  to  Dinan,  where  the  count  ulti- 
mately capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  city 
with  the  usual  formality  of  the  delivery  of  the 
keys.  He  is  holding  them  out  at  the  end  of  a 
lance  to  a knight  on  horseback,  who  is  receiving 
them  on  the  point  of  his  own  weapon, — a curious 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  period.  It 
may,  however,  be  Rennes  he  is  surrendering, 
and  not  Dinan,  as  generally  believed,  as  the 
inscription  does  not  designate  another  city,  but 
simply  informs  ns  that  “ here  the  duke’s  soldiers 
fought  against  those  of  Dinan — contra  Dinantes.” 
Forces  from  Dinan  might  have  marched  to  the 
rescue  of  the  capital,  and  on  their  defeat  Conan 
would  be  compelled  to  surrender.  Everything  is 
in  favour  of  the  tapestiy.  The  details  are  too 
circumstantial  to  be  the  imagination  of  the  em- 
broiderer j and  the  next  Inscription,  22,  "Hie 
dedit  arma  Willelm  Haraldo" — ” Here  William 
gave  arms  to  Harold,”  seems  to  corroborate 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  tells  us  that  William  re- 
warded Harold’s  exertions  with  presents  of 
splendid  arms,  horses,  &c. ; in  contradiction  to 
Wace,  who,  in  the  Iloman  de  Eon,  lays  the 
scene  of  the  presentation  of  arms  at  Avranches, 
when  William  was  on  his  march  to  Brittany, 
and,  of  course,  before  Harold  had  exerted  him- 
self at  all. 

We  next  find  William  returning  with  Harold 
to  Bayenx,  and  are  told,  “ Here  Harold  made 
oath  to  Duke  William  j”  the  said  oath  being 


to  recognize  the  duke’s  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  King 
Edward.  Harold  is  seen  standing  between  and 
placing  his  hands  on  two  shrines  or  reliquaries. 
After  he  had  sworn,  William  is  reported  to  have 
uncovered  the  shrines  and  alarmed  Harold  by 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  relics  con- 
tained in  them.  William  of  Poictiers  and  Or- 
dericus Vitalis  place  this  incident  previous  to  the 
expedition  into  Brittany. 

The  tapestry  then  represents  Harold  return- 
ing to  England,  and  recounting  to  King  Edward 
his  adventures,  or  reporting  the  result  of  bis 
mission. 

Everybody  has  noticed,  of  course,  the  singular 
transposition  of  the  two  following  subjects  in 
this  part  of  the  tapestry.  The  funeral  of  Ed- 
ward is  made  to  precede  his  death,  for  we  read 


Inscription  27. — ” Hie  Edwa/rdus  Res  in  lecto 
alloquit  Fideles," — “ Here  King  Edward,  in  bed, 
addresses  his  friends.”  The  king  is  supported 
by  one  attendant,  who  sits  behind  his  pillow.  At 
his  bedside  are  two  persons,  supposed  to  be 
Harold  and  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
a third,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  is  a female, 
naturally  imagined  to  bo  the  queen.  This  is 
SQpposed  to  be  important  as  corroborating  the 
assertion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  and  Eoger  de  Hoveden,  that  Edward 
on  his  deathbed  declared  Harold  hia  successor  ; 
while  others  assert  that  ho  confirmed  his  pre- 
vioQS  bequest  of  the  crown  to  Duke  William.  I 
protest,  as  before,  against  any  inference  being 
drawn  from  such  a representation.  The  king’s 
hand  is  extended  towards  Harold  (if  Harold  it 
be),  to  whom  he  may  be  simply  bidding  fare- 
well, or  whom  he  may  he  enjoining  to  respect 
his  oath  to  William.  Each  party  may  form  its 
own  conclusions ; but  I contend  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  action  which  can  positively  be 
affirmed  to  settle  this  disputed  point  of  history. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  King  Edward  is  fol- 
lowed of  course  by  the  election  of  Harold. 
” Here,”  says  the  inscription,  “ they  give  the 
crown  to  King  Harold.”  M.  D’Anisy  and  ilr. 
Sharon  Turner  observe  upon  this,  that  although 
the  tapestry  evidently  tells  the  story  in  the 
Norman  way,  and  in  favour  of  William,  there  is 
no  indication  here  of  Harold’s  seizure  of  the 
crown  by  violence,  as  intimated  by  Malmsbury, 
Eudborne,  and  Ordericus  Vitalis.  We  next 
read — “ Here  sits  Harold,  King  of  the  English. 
Stigand  Archbishop.”  Harold  is  seated  on  the 
throne,  holding  a sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a globe  surmounted  by  a cross  in  his  left.  On 
his  left  is  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  said  to  have  crowned  him  in  defiance  of 
the  Pope’s  interdiction.  The  tapestry,  therefore, 
appears  to  corroborate  this  statement,  and  refute 
the  majority  of  English  writers,  who  assert  that 
he  was  crowned  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Inscription  31. — ” Isti  mirant.  stella  ” — ” They 
marvel  at  the  star.”  This  star  is  a comet,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Guillaume 
de  Jumifeges,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  the 
MSS.  Chronicles,  Tiberius,  B.  1,  and  B.  4,  Brit. 
Mus.,  and  was  regarded  by  the  English  as  a sign 
of  impending  great  tribulation.  At  the  time  of 
the  projected  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon 
I.,  a comet  made  its  appearance  5 and  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  caused  the  tapestry  to  be  brought 
to  Paris  for  his  examination,  is  said  to  have  con- 
templated the  one  depicted  in  it  with  consider- 
able interest. 

Inscription  31. — “ Harold.”  Harold  is  seated 
on  his  throne  listening  to  a man  who  appears  to 
have  brought  him  some  important  information, 
as  the  king’s  attitude  is  one  of  great  attention. 
It  has  been  snggeeted  with  some  probability  that 
the  intelligence  communicated  by  the  messenger 
is  that  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  and  the 
Norwegians.  Others  consider  it  to  represent 
the  ambassador  William  sent  to  Harold  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  the  seizure  of  the 
crown ; but  in  this  case  it  should  follow  the 
next  subject.  And  here,  again,  it  is  a mere 
matter  of  opinion — either  may  be  right,  both 
may  be  wrong. 

Inscription  32. — "Hie  navis  Anglica  venit  in 
terram  Willelmi  Hucis  ” — “ Here  an  English  ship 
came  into  the  dominions  of  Duke  William 
bringing  the  news  of  Harold’s  accession  j for  this 
is  immediately  followed  by 

Inscription33. — " Hie  Willelni’  Dux  jussit  naves 
edificari” — “Here  Duke  William  commanded 
ships  to  be  built.”  William  seated  in  his  palace  is 
in  conversation  with  a personage,  who,  from  his 
tonsure,  is  evidently  the  duke’s  uterine  brother 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  not  his  other 
brother  Kobert,  Count  of  Mortain,  suggested  1 


by  Lancelot.  A man  is  in  attendance  with  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand;  and  this  group  is  followed 
by  the  representation  of  a forest,  and  men  hewing 
down  trees,  shaping  planks,  and  building  vessels. 

We  then  see  the  ships  dragged  down  to  the 
beach,  and  laden  with  arms  and  provisions. 
Soldiers  are  represented  bearing  hauberks  on  a 
pole  thrust  through  the  sleeves,  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  carrying  such  body  armour,  the 
weightof  whichmnst  have  been  considerable.  The 
wagon  laden  with  wine  is  ingeniously  made  to 
carry  lances  and  helmets. 

The  scene  is  again  shifted  to  this  county,  and 
we  approach  the  great  event  which  the  lapse  of 
eight  hundred  years  has  not  deprived  of  interest. 
Seventeen  or  eighteen  vessels  are,  more  or  less, 
perfectly  depicted  in  the  tapestry.  The  great  ship, 
on  board  of  which  we  are  to  suppose  William,  has 
the  banner  of  the  cross  surmounting  the  mast,  pre- 
sumed by  M.  Lancelot  to  represent  that  which 
was  sent  to  the  duke  by  Pope  Alexander  I.  At 
the  back  or  prow  of  the  galley  is  the  head  of  a 
lion,  and  at  the  stern  is  the  figure  of  a boy, 
holding  in  one  hand  a banner,  and  in  the  other 
a trumpet,  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  sounding. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  description  of  Wace, 
who  tells  us  the  figure-head  of  the  duke’s  vassel 
was  a boy  armed  with  a bow  and  arrow,  which 
he  appeared  about  to  shoot  in  the  direction  of 
England  ; but  an  ancient  MS.  tells  ns  that 
Matilda  caused  a ship  to  be  built  for  her  husband, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  figure  of  a boy  in 
gold,  with  a trumpet  in  his  hand;  an  assertion 
curiously  borne  out  by  the  tapestry,  with  the 
unimportant  difference  that  the  figure  is  placed 
at  the  stem  instead  of  the  head  of  the  vessel. 

They  arrive  at  Pevenaey,  and  we  see  them 
landing  the  horses  from  the  ships,  and  then 
foraging  parties  riding  towards  Hastings  to  seize 
provisions. 

This  subject  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  figure  of  a warrior  on  horseback,  with 
the  long  Norman  kite-shaped  shield,  and 
holding  a baton  in  his  right  hand,  over  whom 
are  the  words,  “ Hie  est  Wadardus  ” — “ Here 
is  Wadard.”  He  appears  to  be  giving  orders 
to  a man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  who  is 
leading  a horse.  This  is  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  clearly  proves  the  contemporary 
character  of  the  tapestry,  as  this  must  have 
been  some  personage  so  well  known  at  that 
period  that  no  further  description  of  him 
was  necessary.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  was,  I be- 
lieve, the  first  person  to  point  ont,  in  his 
“Introduction  to  Domesday,”  that  a person 
named  Wadard  was  an  under-tenant  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayenx  (Earl  of  Kent  after  the  Con- 
quest), and  hold  very  large  possessions  in  six 
counties,  viz.,  Kent,  Surrey,  Wilts,  Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Hudson 
Gumey  presumes  he  was  William’s  Dapifer, 
through  whom  alone  he  could  receive  or  make 
communications  in  hia  parleys  with  the  English; 
but  in  that  case  I think  we  should  have  found 
him  so  named  elsewhere.  We  know  of  two 
of  William’s  Dapifers, — William  Fitz-Osbern, 

“ Dapifero,”  who  furnished  him  with  sixty  vessels, 
and  Gerold  “ Dapifero,”  who  contributed  forty. 
Mr.  Amyot  considered  him  to  be  a follower  of 
Odo,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently rewarded  for  his  services.  A third 
belief  is  that  he  was  a Norman,  resident  near 
Hastings  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and 
assisted  his  countrymen  on  their  arrival,  which 
would  account  for  his  sudden  introduction  at 
this  point  into  the  tapestry.  William  of  Poictiers 
informs  us  that  a noble  Norman,  whom  he  calls 
Eobert,  the  son  of  Guimara,  a lady  of  high  birth, 
and  who  was  established  on  this  coast,  fearing 
that  the  duke,  his  natural  sovereign,  bad  under- 
taken a rash  enterprise,  sent  a messenger  to 
inform  him  of  his  danger  and  the  strength  and 
resources  of  Harold.  That  messenger  might  be 
Wadard ; bnt  the  baton  in  the  hand  of  the  figure 
indicates  command,  and  I incline  to  the  belief 
of  Mr.  Amyot,  that  he  was  one  of  Bishop  Odo’s 
officers,  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  expe- 
dition, although  no  record  of  the  precise  services 
for  which  he  was  so  handsomely  rewarded  has 
descended  to  us. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  prelate  was 
celebrated  for  its  regal  magnificence,  and  com- 
prised a number  of  officers  and  attendants  ex- 
ceeding even  those  of  the  dnke  himself.  An 
“ Alured  Dapifer”  occurs  in  Domesday  as  hold- 
ing many  lands  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
is  supposed  by  the  author  of  " Les  Eecherches’^ 
to  have  held  that  office  in  the  bishop’s  house- 
hold. Cooks  are  next  seen  dressing  meat,  and  a 
banquet  follows,  where  the  chiefs  are  dining  in 
truly  warlike  ikshion,  making  tables  of  their 
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slivelds.  Bishop  Odo  is  depicted  sayiug  grace  at 
the  ducal  table,  wliich  is  served  in  state,  an 
attendant  kneeling  'with  a napkin.  Bishop  Odo 
is  on  the  left  of  William,  and  a 'very  aged  long- 
bearded  personage  on  his  right  (the  seat  of 
honoui'),  ■who  is  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and 
leans  with  his  left  hand  on  the  table  most  un- 
ceremoniously in  front  of  the  duke.  This  should 
surely  indicate  some  very  important  personage, 
a Saxon,  I presume,  from  his  beard ; but  the 
chronicles  afford  us  no  clue  to  him,  and  I have 
met  with  no  speculation  concerning  him.  Dr. 
Brace  says,  vaguely,  probably  William’s  Kestorj 
but  who  was  his  Nestor  he  does  not  inform  us. 
Under  the  inscription  [43],  “ Odo  Eps,  Willehn. 
Eothcrf,”  wo  see  the  three  sons  of  Harleve, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Bishop  Odo,  and 
Boberb  Count  of  Mortaiu,  seated  apparently  in 
council. 

[Inscription  41]  " Isto  jusstt  foderciur  cas- 
tellum  at  Hastinija” — " He  ordered  a fort  should 
be  entrenched  at  Hastings.”  The  English  word 
“at”  is  here  used  in  lieu  of  the  Latin  “ad,” 
one  of  the  proofs  adduced  of  the  Saxon  work- 
manship  of  the  tapestry,  'which  I shall  offer 
some  remarks  upon  presently.  Two  of  the 
workmen  arc  represented  fighting  with  clubs. 
Whether  commemorating  any  particular  quarrel 
or  disturbance  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

[Inscription  45]  Ceastra,”  for  "Castra;” 
another  Saxon  word  for  the  camp,  or  one  of  the 
wooden  castles  erected  at  Hastings  by  William. 
The  news  is  now  brought  to  William  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Harold’s  forces,  and  the  next  subject 
is  the  firing  of  a bouse  by  some  soldiery.  The 
inhabitants,  a woman  and  boy,  are  seen  escaping. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a simple  indication  of  the 
horrors  of  wm*,  but  the  record  of  a particular  fact 
that  occurred  at  the  time.  The  house  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  some  consequence ; and  as 
William  strictly  forbade  plunder,  I presnme  this 
to  have  been  the  act  of  Harold’s  soldiers  in  re- 
venge on  some  person  of  importance,  who  had 
declared  for,  or  was  suspected  of  favouring  the 
invader.  An  imaginative  antiquary  might  point 
to  the  female  and  the  boy  as  the  wife  and  son  of 
the  man  who  was  already  in  the  camp  of  Wil- 
liam. 

The  invading  forces  ai‘e  now  seen  issuing  from 
Hastings  to  give  battle  to  the  English.  Duke 
William  is  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his 
knights,  and  is  armed  with  a club.  Two  ban- 
ners or  standards  are  borne  behind  him  ; one, 
the  banner  with  the  cross  which  has  been 
already  frequently  seen  in  the  tapestry ; the 
other  a semicircular  flag,  with  an  indented  bor- 
der, and  charged  with  a bird  of  some  description. 
Sir  Samoel  Meyrick  considered  it  to  represent 
“ the  Emfan,”  the  celebrated  raven  ensign  of  the 
Danes,  which  their  descendants  might  still  be 
supposed  to  venerate  and  display  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  duke  is  next  represented  interrogating  a 
warrior,  who  is  named  Vital,  respecting  the 
army  of  Harold.  We  have  here  a third  person, 
who  has  not  yet  been  positively  identified.  No 
mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
period  ; but,  as  in  the  case  of  Wadard  and 
Turold,  we  find  in  the  Domesday  Survey  a Vital 
or  Vitalis  holding  lands  under  Bishop  Odo,  and 
cannot  doubt  his  having  been  an  equally  well- 
known  personage  at  the  time  the  tapestry  was 
worked. 

The  tapestry  next  exhibits  Harold  receiving  in 
his  turn  information  respecting  the  army  of  Duke 
William. 

The  circomstanco  of  Harold’s  spies  returning 
with  an  account  of  William’s  army,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  composed  of  priests,  in  consequence 
of  the  shaven  and  shorn  appearance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, “ tout  rez  et  tondu,”  is  well  known  to  eveiy 
reader  of  English  history  ; but  the  tapestry 
furnishes  us  ■with  a most  curious  illustration  of 
the  peculiarity  which  evidently  gave  rise  to  the 
remark,  the  Normans  being  thereon  represented 
not  only  without  beards  or  moustaches,  bub 
having  the  backs  of  their  heads  shaven  in  a 
most  extraordinary  fashion,  which  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  by  the  old  chronicler  Glaber  Rodolphns, 
who,  describing  the  followers  of  Constance  of 
Poitou,  queen  of  Robert,  King  of  Prance,  in  997, 
says  that  their  manners  and  dress  were  equally 
fatitasbic;  “that  they  were  hare  from  the 
middle  of  their  heads,”  their  beards  shaven  like 
minstrels,  &c.  Mr.  Alfred  Stothard,  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  tapestry  (Archccologia,  vol.  xix.), 
pointed  out  this  singularity  as  a most  important 
proof  of  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  work, 
but  was  not  aware  of  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  a contemporary  historian. 


The  Duke  of  Normandy  is  next  seen  harangu- 
ing his  soldiers,  and  this  subject  is  followed  by 
the  onslaught,  over  which  there  is  no  inscription  j 
but  much  has  been  said  of  the  representation  in 
the  tapestry  of  Taillefer,  the  Norman  jongleur, 
throwing  up  his  sword  in  the  air,  according  to 
the  description  of  Gaimar.  Mr.  Stothard  quietly 
ended  the  controversy  by  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  weapon  in  the  air  is  a mace  and  not  a 
sword,  and  that  there  is  no  figure  which  can  be 
supposed  to  represent  Taillefer.  I have  only, 
therefore,  to  remark,  in  addition,  that  the  mace, 
as  well  as  a javelin  above  it,  is  flying  towards 
the  Normans,  and  therefore  has  been  hnrled  by 
a Saxon  and  not  a Norman  hand. 

To  this  succeeds  the  death  of  Lewin  and  Gurth, 
brothers  to  King  Harold.  Ordericus  Vitalis  tells 
08  they  ■were  not  slain  till  after  Harold  had 
fallen ; but  the  tapestry  is,  I think,  a better 
authority  on  this  point. 

The  next  inscription  informs  ua  : “ Here  fell 
together  English  and  French  in  Battle.” 
This  portion  of  the  tapestry  has  been  supposed 
by  Lancelot  and  Sharon  Turner  to  indicate 
that  particular  event  in  the  battle  when, 
deceived  by  a feigned  retreat  of  the  Normans, 
the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
Normans  themselves  coming  suddenly  upon  a 
great  ditch,  concealed  by  vegetation  (and  after- 
wards called,  from  the  accident,  “Malfossed”), 
perished  in  great  numbers,  dragging  the  Saxons 
also  into  the  ruin. 

Bishop  Odo  in  complete  armour  is  then  seen 
on  horseback,  bearing,  like  other  leaders,  a club, 
with  which,  the  inscription  tells  us,  “ be  en- 
couraged the  youths,”  i.c.  the  young  soldiers  or 
raw  levies.  Wace  makes  particular  mention  of 
this  fact ; — 

" Seated  oo  a white  horse, 

He  was  known  by  every  one. 

Holding  in  his  hand  a baton, 

"Wherever  ho  saw  great  need, 

He  made  the  knigUts  turn 
And  stay  the  tide  of  battle.” 

Whether  by  exhortation  or  the  actual  use  of 
the  ar^nmentv.m  hacv.linum,”  we  have  no 
distinct  information.  Next  follows  the  in- 
scription, “ Here  is  Duke  William,”  almost 
the  actual  exclamation  of  the  Norman  leader, 
who,  finding  his  ranks  waver  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  slain,  rushed  amongst 
, them,  and  throwing  back  his  helmet,  cried, 
“ Behold  me  ! I live.”  William  is  here  depicted 
in  the  act  of  raising  his  helmet  by  the  nasal  and 
discovering  his  face. 

Over  a warrior  beside  the  duke  is  the  nearly 
obliterated  name  of  “ Eustatius.”  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stothard  for  the  discovery  of 
this  interesting  feature  of  the  tapestry.  It 
indicates  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  was 
a principal  commander  in  that  engagement,  and 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  “ruse  de  <juerre" 
lately  alluded  to.  He  is  represented  as  point- 
ing out  William  to  the  dismayed  soldiery.  He 
holds  a standard,  on  which  which  is  a plain  cross, 
between  four  roundels  ; a near  approach  to  a 
positive  heraldic  bearing.  Roundels  (boules) 
were  afterwards  the  allusive  arms  of  the  Counts 
of  Boulogne. 

The  general  meUe  is  followed  by  the  death  of 
Harold.  He  is  first  seen  fighting  beside  his 
standard-bearer,  who  carries  the  royal  ensign  of 
the  Dragon,  long  afterwards  borne  before  the 
kings  of  England.  He  is  next  depicted  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  out  the  arrow  which  has  entered  his 
eye.  The  weapon  is  nearly  effaced,  but  is  suffi- 
ciently  visible  to  identify  the  subject.  He  is 
a third  time  represented,  under  the  words 
“ inUr/ectus  cst,"  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a 
Norman  knight  on  horseback  inflicting  the  wound 
in  his  thigh,  which  wanton  barbarity  so  excited 
the  indignation  of  William  that  he  disgraced  its 
perpetrator  on  the  field. 

The  English  are  then  represented  in  headlong 
flight,  pursued  by  the  victorious  Normans. 

After  this  subject,  the  tapestry  is  “ a mass  of 
rags,  in  which,”  says  Mr.  Stothard,  “ I was  for- 
tunate  enough  to  discover  a figure  on  horseback, 
with  some  objects  in  the  lower  border.  These 
are  additional  discoveries,  not  to  be  found  in 
Montfaucon’s  print.  The  figoro  of  the  horseman 
certainly  decides  the  question  that  the  pursuit 
of  the  flying  Saxons  is  not  ended  where  the 
tapestry  so  unfortunately  breaks  off.”— (Ar- 
clueologia,  vol.  xix.  p.  185.)  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  anything  beyond  the  total  rout  of 
the  Saxons  was  ever  executed,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  that  single  horse- 
man amongst  the  flying  foot  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  that  “here  the 
tapestry  ends  with  figures  of  persons  retreating 
in  great  haste,  not  complete  in  its  ornamental 


work,  but  I think  complete  in  its  history.” — 
(AycJueoIogia,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  370.) 

I will  endeavour  to  bo  as  briefas  possible  in  the 
few  observations  which  I have  reserved  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  already  too  long  dissertation. 
Tlie  subject  of  the  costume,  of  all  classes,  de- 
picted in  this  curious  relic,  has  been  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
respecting  its  age  and  origin.  So  little  was  really 
known  of  the  dress,  weapons,  and  ornaments 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  this  tapestry  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries,  that  pages 
on  pages  have  been  wasted  in  assertions  and 
speculations  on  points  which  are  now  perfectly 
understood  and  undisputed.  The  more  the 
tapestry  is  examined,  tbe  clearer  will  it  appear 
that  it  must  have  been  executed  as  closely  as 
possible  upon  the  events  it  portrays,  and  whilst 
the  most  minute  particulars  in  them  were  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety.  Although  the  armour 
and  weapons  might  be  found  similar  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  the  civil  costume — particularly 
that  of  the  ladies — had  undergone  gi’eat  changes 
even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam II.  5 and  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  tapestry  from 
that  of  the  laity,  had  progressed  considerably 
towards  the  magnificence  it  attained  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  custom  of  shaving  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  I have  already  described 
to  you,  was  abandoned  as  barbarous  and  un- 
becoming very  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Normans  in  England,  and,  with  the  usual 
caprice  of  fashion,  they  seemed  to  have  run  into 
the  opposite  extremes.  As  early  as  1095,  a de- 
cree was  passed  against  long  hair  by  the  Conncil 
of  Rouen,  without  effect,  and  the  sermon  of 
Serlo,  which  moved  Henry  I.  and  his  courtiers 
to  tears,  and  induced  them  there  and  then  to  sub- 
mit to  be  cropped  by  the  enthusiastic  prelate  with 
a pair  of  scissors,  which,  at  the  critical  moment, 
he  whipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  is  an  anecdote  now 
to  be  found  in  every  history  of  England.  That 
the  tapestry  was  the  ■work  of  any  Matilda  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  most  probably  worked  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  first,  the  queen  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
opinion  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  second 
Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  “ the  good  Queen 
Mold,”  as  she  was  affectionately  called,  was 
founded  on  the  Saxon  words  and  orthography 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  iuscriptions. 
One  important  fact,  however,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  learned  writers  on 
this  subject,  both  French  and  English,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Bruce.  The  people  of  Bayeux 
were  of  Saxon  origin,  and  spoke,  even  in  the 
tenth  century,  a Teutonic  dialect.  “ In  this 
canton  of  Normandy,”  says  M.  Thierry,  who, 
though  he  quotes  the  information  from  Guil- 
laume de  Jumiiiges,  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  its  bearing  on  this  question,  “ the  Norwe- 
gian idiom  differing  little  from  the  popular 
tongue,  became  fused  with  it,  and  rendered  it 
intelligible  to  the  Danes  and  Scandinavians.” 
Those  who  contended  in  favour  of  the  third 
Matilda  (the  Empress  of  Germany  and  mother 
of  Henry  II.)  argued  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
internal  evidence  presented  by  the  tapestry 
itself,  and  were  put  to  the  rout  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent of  all  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Alfred 
Stothard.  Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  strong  arguments  used  by  M.  Pluquet  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  the  tapestry  was 
worked  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo,  “ who  alone  had 
tbe  power  to  deposit  and  display  the  representa- 
tion of  a subject  from  profane  history  in  a sacred 
edifice,”  and  add  to  them  first  the  fact  that, 
next  to  the  royal  personages,  the  said  Odo 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
tapestry.  Secondly,  that  the  officers  ■whose 
names  alone  are  mentioned,  are  found  after  the 
Conquest  holding  large  estates  under  him  in 
England,  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  his 
service,  and  consequently  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Bayeux.  Thirdly,  that  the  dialect 
spoken  in  Bayeux  was  a mixture  of  Saxon  and 
Norman,  that  would  account  for  the  characters 
of  the  inscription.  Fourthly,  that  the  width  and 
length  of  the  tapestry  show  it  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  known  to 
have  been  used*  and  presumed  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  those  who  projected  or  executed  the 
work ; and  lastly,  that  with  the  exception  of  its 
one  visit  to  Paris,  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  it 
appears  never  to  have  been  out  of  the  city  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  associated, — can  we  have 


* It  is  of  Iho  exact  lenctE  required  to  surround  that 
portion  of  the  church  in  which  it  was  formerly  exhibited. 
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any  rational  caase  for  doubting  either  its  age  or 
its  origin  ? 

It  has  been  so  often  my  disagreeable  duty 
to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  a long-cherished 
tradition,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  me 
to  fight  in  favour  of  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  a monument  of  so  much  historical  interest 
and  importance  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

I do  not  profess  to  have  throvm  mucli 
additional  light  on  this  subject ; nor  in  my 
description  of  it  have  I attempted  to  rival  the 
graphic  and  powerful  narrative  of  our  esteemed 
associate  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  whose  fervid 
eloquence  we  have  all  so  frequently  admired. 
My  object  has  been  to  support,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  the  critical  opinions  of  such  writers  as 
Stothard  and  Pluquet,  and  pick  out  for  clearer 
examination  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from  the 
bushels  of  chaff  in  which  they  run  great  risk 
of  being  buried.  The  poet  has  truly  said 
“ a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing,”  but  I 
question  whether  there  is  not  quite  as  much 
danger  in  a large  amount  of  learning  when  not 
under  the  direction  of  sound  judgment.  In  the 
former  case  (at  any  rate  as  far  as  regards 
archrcology),  the  damage  is  commonly  confined 
to  the  reputation  of  the  unfortunate  individual; 
but  in  the  latter,  incalculable  mischief  is  done  to 
the  many,  who  are  awed  by  the  apparent  weight 
of  the  authority,  and  too  much  dazzled  by  the 
display  of  erudition  to  perceive  “ the  baseless 
fabric”  of  the  argument  on  which  it  is  wasted. 
Those  who  have  toiled  through  the  principal 
archmological  publications  abroad  and  at  home, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  will,  I think,  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  as 
applied  to  the  controversy  respecting  the  Bayeux 
Tapestiy. 


LAKE  DWELLINGS.# 

When  the  first  discovery  of  a lake  dwelling 
was  made,  scarcely  twelve  years  ago,  few  per- 
sons would  have  guessed  that  it  was  the  clue  to 
such  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  man  as  it  has  since  proved  to  be. 
It  has,  however,  led  to  the  certainty  that  nearly 
every  lake  in  Switzerland  and  the  surrounding 
territory  was  the  site  of  similar  settlements ; and 
this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  existence 
of  lake  dwellings  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  points 
to  a period  when  Europe  was  peopled  by  tribes 
thus  living  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  It  can- 
not, notwithstanding,  be  said  to  have  taught  us 
80  much  as  we  have  yet  to  learn  concerning  them. 
Like  every  other  acquisition  in  the  way  of  know- 
ledge, the  discovery  has  shown  us  how  little  we 
really  know.  We  can,  by  its  means,  realise  the 
pile-formed  platforms  rising  out  of  the  waters, 
with  their  villages  of  huts  built  upon  them  ; the 
scented  forests  upon  the  pleasant  shores  whence 
the  settlers  procured  their  timber;  the  imple- 
ments with  which  they  felled  it;  the  indomit- 
able powers  of  battling  with  means  by  which 
with  such  poor  appliances  large  works  were 
carried  out ; the  busy  comings  to  and  fro  as  the 
colonists  went  hunting  or  foraging;  the  sunny 
summer  days  spent  in  fishing ; the  autumnal 
nuttings  ; the  determined  industry  that  set  them 
to  make  pottery  with  their  hands,  and  weave 
rough  textile  fabrics, — powers  of  adaptation  in 
the  clever  adjustment  of  rude  means  to  required 
ends,  that  prove  them  to  have  been  no  unworthy 
predecessors  ; but  these  realizations  throw  no 
light  upon  the  direction  whence  these  tribes 
arrived  in  the  first  instance,  nor  upon  that  of 
their  dispersion  ; and,  curiously,  no  tumuli,  nor 
other  burying  places,  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
neighboui-hood  of  any  lake  settlement,  to  indi- 
cate  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
dead.  Whence  they  came  and  where  they  went, 
the  date  of  their  first  formation  of  these  water- 
dwellings,  and  of  their  last  occupation  of  them 
have  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

It  says  not  a little  for  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  Swiss  savujis  that  so  many  examinations  have 
been  made,  so  many  relics  properly  preserved, 
and  BO  much  infoi'matiou  diflused  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  says,  too,  not  a little  for  the  admirable 
reticence  of  the  antiquaries  in  question,  that 
they  hazard  no  conjectures,  start  no  unripe 
theories,  but  content  themselves  with  collectincr 
facts,  and  awaiting  the  gradual  revelation  of 
this  dim  historic  page.  There  is  scarcely  a 


* The  Lake  Dwelljr^  of  Switzerland  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  President  of  the 
Antiquarian  Association  of  Zurich.  Translated  and 
arranged  by  .John  Edward  Lee,  F.8.A.,  F.G.8.,  author  of 
“ Isca  Siliirum,”  Sc.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
1866. 


museum  in  Switzerland  without  a collection 
of  relics  from  the  newly-formed  lake  dwell- 
ings, nor,  we  are  told,  a native  of  their  loca- 
lity, who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
recent  discoveries  and  of  their  bearings  on  the 
history  of  man.  English  readers  have  not  been 
without  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Swiss  antiquaries,  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Wylie  have  given  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  them ; but  it  has  been 
reserved  for  Mr.  Lee  to  place  notices  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  a complete  form  before  them.  This 
he  has  elected  to  do  by  translating  the  accounts 
written  by  Dr.  Keller  from  time  to  time  as 
additional  settlements  were  obtained,  arranging 
them  in  the  form  of  a connected  treatise,  and 
adding  to  them  such  information  as  he  deemed 
would  render  them  more  complete.  We  have 
now  before  us,  thei’efore,  a statement  at  once 
comprehensive  and  exact,  which  will  be  eagerly 
perused  in  the  antiquarian  and  anthropological 
world,  and  scarcely  less  so  by  all  who  follow  in 
the  steps  of  these  early  builders. 

The  quantity  of  relics  found  is  surprising.  Dr. 
Keller  tells  of  two  boat-loads  of  broken  pottery 
being  gathered  together  speedily  at  one  spot, 
and  of  hundredweights  of  bones  being  carted 
away  at  another.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
that  snch  large  acquisitions  are  made.  Mr.  Lee 
relates  the  ordinary  modes  of  operation,  when 
the  piles  are  still  under  water,  to  consist  of 
picking  up  the  relics,  many  of  which  lie  upon 
tho  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  with  a long 
pair  of  forceps  fixed  to  tho  end  of  a pole ; or, 
when  they  are  buried  in  the  mud,  of  scraping  a 
quantity  of  this  into  a heap  and  then  raising 
it  and  examining  it.  In  the  instances  where 
the  piles  are  no  longer  under  water,  ex- 
cavations only  are  required,  and  the  progress 
of  a railway  has  enabled  the  antiquaries  occa- 
sionally to  avail  themselves  of  a steam  mud- 


opinion  once  expressed  that  this  might  be  cir- 
cular appears  by  the  evidence  to  be  no  longer 
tenable.  To  complete  our  indication  of  tho  com- 
prebensiveness  with  which  Mr.  Lee  has  executed 
his  self-imposed  task,  we  must  add,  that  he  has 
incorporated  with  it  a copious  abstract  from 
Dr.  Oswald  Heer’s  Treatise  on  the  Plants  of 
Lake  Dwellings,  illustrated  with  the  original 
plates ; the  Report  of  Professor  Rutimeyer,  of 
Basle,  showing  the  result  of  his  investigation  of 
the  animal  remains  found  in  connexion  with  the 
“ Pfahlbauten,”  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
bronze  implements  made  by  Professor  L.  R.  von. 
Fellenberg,  of  Berne;  besides  a geographical  list 
of  the  water  villages  in  the  Swiss  district,  a 
notice  of  thoso  found  south  of  the  Alps,  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Stuart  respecting  the 
Scottish  crannogea,an  epitome  of  our  information 
concerning  Irish  crannoges,  and  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Keller  upon  the  recent  work  of  M.  Troyon 
upon  “ Habitations  lacustres.” 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  the  existence  of 
the  remains  of  so  many  dwellings  should  have 
been  unknown  so  long.  In  places  most  fre- 
quented by  fishermen,  where  barks  are  constantly 
stationed  and  boats  continually  passing  to  and 
fro,  with  piles  standing  up  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
lake  in  such  inconvenient  profusion  that  they 
have  sometimes  been  taken  up,  these  vestiges 
have  been  unnoticed  till  the  first  discovery  at 
MeUen  caused  people  to  look  into  the  waters 
with  different  eyes.  Then  the  fragments  of 
strange  pottery  were  accounted  for,  and  the 
stones  of  peculiar  forms  were  ascertained  to  be 
the  result  of  human  fashioning.  But  this  may 
also  be  said  of  many  other  secrets  that  tho  dry 
land,  as  well  as  the  waters,  contain.  Who 
thonght  that  gold  would  have  been  found  in 
California  till  it  was  found  ? or,  to  take  an 
antiquarian  example  for  a query,  who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  curious  sculptures 


engine.  The  broken  condition  in  which  this  first  found  on  English  rocks  should  have  been  so 
engine  deposited  the  relics  within  reach  neutral- j rapidly  perceived  to  exist  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
ized^  tho  advantage  that  might  have  been  ; and  Ireland  also  ? Tho  fact  shows  us  how  much 
obtained  from  the  scale  of  its  operations.  The  ' we  have  yet  to  learn.  Probably  wo  may  find 
stumps  of  the  piles,  too,  present  obstacles,  and  i lake  dwellings  in  Wales  and  Westmoreland,  and 
prevent  any  very  rapid  examination  ; conse-  j inscribed  rocks  in  Central  Europe.  This  would 
quently  when  wo  look  at  the  quantity  of ; tend  to  confirm  the  old  view  of  waves  of  civili- 
relics  accumulated,  we  must  think  of  the ; zation  wending  northwards ; but  we  must  find 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  collectors,  i out  more  before  we  could  say  whether  these 
rather  than  of  the  wonderful  fact  that  these , were  the  work  of  the  same  people  or  of  two 
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traces  of  human  residence  should  have  been 
so  numerous  and  lain  so  long  nnperceived. 
Stone  hammers,  stone  celts,  stone  awls,  stone 
chisels,  sling-stones,  and  grindstones ; flint 
arrow-heads,  flint  harpoons,  flint  saws,  flint 
knives  ; bone  fishing  implements,  knives,  awls, 
chisels,  hammer-heads,  arrow-heads,  lances, 
beads,  haii’pins,  needles,  all  made  of  bone ; the 
teeth  and  tusks  of  wild  boars  made  into  needles 
and  fish-hooks — what  shifts  and  thrift  are  thus 
mutely  impressed  upon  us  ! Highland  tourists 
are  sometimes  astonished  at  the  number  of  ob- 
jects that  the  Highlanders  can  make  out  of 
stags’  horns ; but  they  would  transfer  their 
wonderment  if  they  examined  the  objects  picked 
out  of  the  lakes  which  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
made  out  of  the  same  material.  Barbed  har- 
poons, agricultural  implements,  hammers,  hat- 
chets and  hatchet-hammers,  bafts  or  handles  to 
various  tools,  drinking-veBsels,  beads,  ornaments, 
and  hairpins  made  of  stag’s  horn  have  been 
found  in  many  of  the  settlements.  All  these 
items  and  many  more,  to  the  number  of  1,500, 
are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lee,  some  from  transfers 
and  copies  of  Swiss  plates,  and  others  from 
original  sketches.  The  volume  is  also  enriched 
with  a frontispiece,  showing  an  ideal  restoration 
of  a lake  dwelling  which  is  founded  upon  the 
accumulation  of  facts  now  gathered  together, 
and  therefore  differs  from  that  which  accom- 
panied the  first  Zurich  report  and  was  based 
upon  the  information  contained  in  the  earliest 
discoveries  only.  We  are  shown  a placid  lake 
with  a background  of  peaked  mountains. 
Jotting  into  the  waters  from  the  foreground  is  a 
raised  roadway,  built  on  piles,  which  terminates 
in  a village  of  parallelogramical  huts,  likewise 
built  on  piles.  There  are  indications  of  windows 
as  well  as  doors  in  the  houses,  and  each  roof 
rises  to  a ridge  like  that  of  a barn.  Festoons  of 
smoke  escape  from  the  centre  of  each  roof-ridge. 
A rude  fence  edges  the  platform,  on  which 
fishing-nets  are  hung  out  to  dry,  and  several 
figures  indicate  activity  on  tho  part  of  the 
population.  Two  boats — scarcely  canoes — are 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  in  which  fishers 
are  pursuing  their  avocation.  Tho  only  point 
upon  which  there  could  be  any  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  any  of  the  details 
here  given  is  the  form  of  the  houses ; but  the 


races.  Tho  pile-dwellings  present  evidences  of 
having  been  occupied  for  centuries.  Some  of 
them  have  been  rebuilt  twice  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations at  different  elevations,  each  layer  of 
debris  being  distinctly  visible,  and  containing 
relics,  At  Rokenhausen  a growth  of  peat,  from 
2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in.,  is  to  be  observed  over  the  floor- 
ing of  one  settlement,  and  below  that  of  an- 
other, denoting  the  lapse  of  a long  interval  of 
non-occupation.  There  are  evidences  of  a third 
floor  below  either  of  these  at  this  station,  be- 
neath which  grains  of  barley  and  wheat,  threads, 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  fishing-nets  were  found,  all 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  car- 
bonized.  The  relic  bed  of  the  floor  above  this 
yielded  com,  apples,  pieces  of  cloth,  bones,  pot- 
tery, and  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  like- 
wise carbonised  as  by  a second  conflagration. 
The  third  settlement  appears  to  have  been 
broken  up  and  deserted,  as  the  only  relics  found 
present  no  appearance  of  having  suffered  by  fire, 
and  are  of  snch  a uaturo  as  a population  would 
leave  behind  as  useless  or  easily  replaced.  The 
explorer  of  this  settlement,  Mr.  Messikomer, 
found  hearthstones,  a mealing  stone,  heaps  of 
com,  pieces  of  woven  and  plaited  cloth,  raw 
flax,  and  the  clay  weights  belonging  to  primitive 
looms,  in  groups  at  regular  intervals,  as  though 
these  items  wem  the  contents  of  separate  houses 
in  a length  of  platform  measuring  150  ft.  long 
by  40  ft.  broad.  This  would  give  27  ft.  by  22  ft, 
as  the  size  of  each  dwelling. 

The  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  waters  in 
many  of  the  lakes  since  these  villages  were  built 
is  further  evidence  of  the  distant  date  of  their 
erection.  Several  settlements  are  now  left  high 
and  dry  that  were  once  in  deep  water  : others  are 
now  at  the  bottom  of  deep  waters  that  were  once 
shallow.  A pile  platform  at  Zug,  with  which 
stone  relics  only  were  associated,  is  now  60  ft, 
from  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  15  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  An  excavation  here,  in  the 
bank-like  appearance  the  exterior  of  the  settle- 
ment presented,  showed  four  different  beds  in 
a 6 ft.  section ; the  first  being  common  mould 
ft.  thick;  the  second  sand  and  rolled  stones 
1^  ft.  thick ; the  third,  the  cuUurschicht,  or  relic 
bed  ; and  the  fourth  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake. 
At  Koller,  the  level  of  the  water  is  now  3 ft. 
below  the  relic  bed.  At  Mooseedorf  it  was  not 
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till  8 ft.  of  water  had  been  drawn  off  the  lake 
that  the  traces  of  a submerged  settlement  were 
perceived.  But  we  need  not  multiply  instances 
of  the  startling  alterations  effected  in  tlie  face 
of  nature  since  the  builders  of  these  early  homes 
deserted  them.  As  a check  to  any  tendency  we 
might  have  to  assign  them  too  remote  an 
antiquity,  we  have  the  sequence  of  bronze  and 
iron  relics  found  near  the  same  thresholds,  and 
the  presence  of  a certain  glass  bead,  which 
points  to  occasional  barter  with  nations  well 
advanced  in  the  arts.  The  animal  remains  are 
of  a class,  too,  that  prevent  us  from  going  very 
far  back  into  the  untold  centuries  before  history 
takes  up  the  wondrous  tale.  It  is  clear  that  the 
lake  dwellers  domesticated  an  os  that  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  mammoth  5 but  they  do 
nob  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  any 
bones  of  the  last- mentioned  animal,  nor  to 
have  encountered  wild  beasts  more  formidable 
then  the  bear,  the  boar,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf. 
The  contents  of  the  grotto  of  Am-ignac  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  there  was  a race  who  nsed  the 
mammoth  Eind  rhinoceros , as  well  as  the  nms 
and  bison,  for  food,  and  that  the  tiger  and 
hyena  werg  their  contemporaries ; and  it  is 
believed  proved  that  this  race  were  spectators 
of  the  mighty  glacial  phenomenon  which  has  left 
its  mark  upon  onr  rocks.  Professor  Rutimeyer, 
after  his  examination  of  the  animal  remains  of 
the  lake  dwellings,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  occupants  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  With  the  proofs  furnished  by  Aurignac 
before  him,  he  thought  we  should  look  for  prede- 
cessors of  the  lake  settlers  under  the  glacier 
moraines ; that  is  to  say,  a people  evidently 
existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  ancient  glaciers 
that  have  scoriated  ourrocks.  This,  then,  places 
the  lake  dwellers,  though  many  of  them  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  stone  age,  comparatively  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  historic  period.  But  that 
threshold  was  wide,  and  endured  for  centuries. 
Its  limit  seems  to  be  defined  by  the  glass  bead 
found  in  the  settlement  of  Wanwyl,  to  which  we 
have  aUuded.  This  oraament  is  of  the  character 
found  in  the  graves  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egj'pt, 
supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  or  Pbcenician  manu- 
facture ; and  therefore  suggests  that,  though 
only  in  possession  of  stone  implements,  the 
owner  of  this  bead  must  have  been  in  com- 
munication  with  a race  advanced  in  the  arts. 
Dr.  Keller  says,  “Just  as  the  fact  of  finding  in 
all  the  lake  dwellings,  and  in  the  oldest  Celtic 
tumuli  and  graves,  tools  of  noble  nephrite — a 
kind  of  stone  universally  allowed  by  mineralo- 
gists to  belong  only  to  the  East— gives  na  a proof 
of  barter  in  the  earliest  times  between  Europe 
and  farthest  Asia;  so,  as  history  affords  us  some 
information  as  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of 
the  Phoenician  trade,  this  glass  ornament  gives 
us  a chronological  datum  for  determining  the 
age  of  the  lake  dwellings,  which,  however  insuf- 
ficient it  may  be,  'yet  expressly  forbids  na  to 
throw  back  their  existence  to  a period  many 
thousand  years  before  our  era.”  To  those  who 
uphold  the  Japhetic  origin  of  European  peoples, 
the  possession  of  this  Eastern  stone  would  ap- 
pear  to  prove  more  than  this,  if  it  were  not  that 
there  are  equally  suggestive  indications  of  a 
Southern  origin  to  be  seen  in  other  objects, 
especially  the  cultivated  plants,  among  the 
relics.  The  Wanwyl  settlement  may  have  been 
inhabited  for  a long  period  before  the  bead 
found  its  way  there,  and  yet  not  have  passed 
ont  of  what  is  called  the  stone  age  when  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  construction  of  the  lake  dwellings  has  been 
very  minutely  ascertained.  They  are  of  various 
areas,  frequently  of  three  and  four  acres  in  ex- 
tent 5 those  of  the  stone  age  being  generally 
exceeded  in  extent  and  stability  by  those  of  the 
bronze  age.  Two  modes  of  forming  the  founda- 
tion or  substructure  have  been  ascei-tained ; 
namely,  by  piles  driven  into  the  shallows  so  as 
to  form  the  basis  for  a wooden  floor  of  split  trees 
or  boards,  which  was  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  on  which  the  houses  were  built ; and 
by  fascines,  when,  instead  of  a series  of  piles, 
layers  of  sticks  and  small  stems  of  trees  were 
built  np  from  tho  bottom  of  the  lake,  strengthened 
by  stays  or  guides.  At  Nidau  a third  process 
was  used.  An  immense  quantity  of  stones  was 
brought  by  boat  to  the  site,  and  thrown  down,  to 
form  an  artificial  bottom.  On  the  rough  floors 
on  all  these  descriptions  of  platforms  a layer  of 
mud  loam  and  gravel  was  laid  and  firmly  beaten 
or  trodden  down.  Small  piles  have  been  found 
projecting  above  the  platforms  which  evidently 
formed  the  framework  of  the  houses ; for,  in  some 
favourable  instances,  planks  have  been  found 
firmly  wedged  in  on  edge  between  these  upright 


posts  in  the  position  of  skirting-boards.  This 
arrangement  has  not  been  seen  to  rise  to  a 
greater  height  than  one  plank.  The  walls,  in 
every  instance,  have  been  fonnd  to  have  been 
made  of  hurdle  work,  strengthened  by  uprights, 
and  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  loam  or  clay. 
From  the  quantity  of  straw  and  reeds  found 
in  every  lake  dwelling,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  were  thatched.  As  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
terior of  each  hut  had  its  hearthstone.  From 
the  number  of  clay  weights  found,  and  fragments 
of  woven  cloth,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
had  also  a loom.  Some  huts  seem  to  have  been 
set  apart  as  the  seat  of  particular  processes.  At 
Wanwyl, for  instance, three  ordinary  hearthstones 
were  fonnd  arranged  in  the  form  of  a half-moon, 
around  which  was  a surprising  quantity  of  flint 
refuse,  arrow-heads  partly  worked  and  broken, 
and  flint  knives,  an  arrangement  which  could 
leave  no  other  impression  hut  that  it  was  a 
workshop.  And  at  Waneen,  a certain  spot  yield- 
ing burnt  and  charred  flax,  in  all  stages  of  manu- 
facture, and  in  stems  with  the  seed  - vessels 
attached,  as  well  as  in  bundles  and  skeins,  spun 
into  thread,  and  made  into  plats,  could  have 
been  nothing  lees  than  a centre,  or  store  place, 
for  the  kind  of  industry.  This  grouping  of 
objects  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  lake 
settlements  were  magazines  or  places  of  meet- 
ing; but  Dr.  Keller  points  out  tho  sizes  of  the 
hats,  the  hearths,  the  large  earthenware  vessels 
for  keeping  food,  the  pipkins  covered  iuside  and 
out  with  soot,  the  quantities  of  corn-crushing  and 
mealing  stones,  all  betokening  domestic  arrange- 
gents  and  family  residence.  The  remains  of 
articles  nsed  as  food  show  occupation  Uirongh 
all  the  seasons.  Professor  Ileer  can  see  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter  represented  in  the 
cherrystones,  the  seeds  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, aloes,  and  dc^-roee,  and  in  the  nuts  of 
the  beech  and  hazlenuts.  Small  beans,  peas, 
barley,  and  two-rowed  wheat,  all  of  apparently 
extinct  races,  tell  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  while 
fragments  of  fishing-nets,  fishhooks,  and  quan- 
tities of  fish-bones  telljof  another  sonreo  of  food 
besides  that  furnished  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forests,  and  those  domesticated  by  the  settlers. 
The  dwellings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
fested with  the  modem  nuisance  of  rats  and 
mice,  as  no  bone  of  either  or  of  a cat  yet 
been  found.  Some  of  the  bones  of  the  larger 
animals  present  marks  of  having  been  gnawed 
by  rats  and  mice,  bnt  these  may  have  been 
water-rats  and  field-mice.  One  bone  of  a field- 
monse  famishes  this  solution.  This  immunity 
is  all  the  more  wonderful  from  the  fact  of  cattle 
as  well  as  stores  having  been  kept  in  the  settle- 
ments. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  incised 
ringed  and  grooved  sculptures  on  rooks  recently 
found  in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom  will 
examine  the  relics  from  the  Swiss  dwellings  to 
see  if  any  clue  is  fnrniehed  by  them  which  may 
lead  to  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  or  an 
identification  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong. 
The  neai'est  approach  to  any  form  of  a similar 
kind  is  upon  a large  stone  found  at  Font,  where 
may  be  seen  three  hollows,  which  call  to  mind 
tho  central  hollows  within  tho  parallel  circles  of 
our  own  stones.  These  three  hollows  are,  how- 
ever, unencircled,  and  disposed  in  a different 
manner.  They  are  placed  in  a group,  so  as  to 
form  a triangnlar  or  trefoiled  outline.  Side  by 
side  with  the  illustration  of  this  stone,  taken 
from  the  lake  dwelling  at  Font,  there  are  de- 
lineations of  two  others  found  on  the  mainland, 
which  have  more  likeness  to  those  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  One  of  these  is  on  a huge 
block,  on  an  exposed  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Bienne.  The  sketch  and  the  description 
do  not  agree  exactly,  but,  taking  the  former  to 
be  correct,  there  are  ten  single  cups  or  hollows 
at  irregular  intervals,  three  couples  with  a 
^oqve  connecting  each  j>air  together,  and  two 
sets  of  three  hollows,  each  having  a groove 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  and  from  the 
second  to  the  third,  in  neither  case  in  a straight 
line,  but  slightly  sloping,  so  that  each  group  of 
three  presents  an  angle  of  different  degrees  of 
obtuaeness.  The  third  atone,  which  is  now  in 
the  fine  collection  of  Colonel  Schwab,  was  fonnd 
in  a grave  on  the  height  of  Jolimont,  between 
tho  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Nenchutcl.  It  has  four 
hollows  upon  one  of  its  slab-like  surfaces.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  hollows  sur- 
rounded by  circles  have  been  also  found 
on  cist-covers  in  this  kingdom,  bnt  not  in  such 
profusion  as  to  lead  to  the  exclusive  associa- 
tion of  them  with  sepulchral  formalities. 
A further  search  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  those 
already  fonnd  in  Switzerland  may  lead  to  more 


intelligible  results.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that  no  traces  of  any  superstitious  ob- 
servances have  yet  been  observed  among  the 
Swiss  relics.  The  only  objects  that  can  possibly 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  making  of  gi-aven 
images  are  some  stone  and  earthenware  orna- 
ments resembling  half-moons,  but  also  having  a 
likeness  to  the  horns  of  oxen.  About  two  dozen 
specimens  were  found  at  Nidau  Steinberg,  all 
provided  with  a broad  base  so  that  they  may 
stand  upright,  but  differing  in  sizes,  tho  space 
between  the  points  of  the  horns  measuring  from 
8 in.  to  12  in.  Others  have  been  fonnd  at  Cor- 
taillod.  Dr.  Keller,  deeming  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  these  objects  could  have  been  of  any  use, 
thinks  they  may  have  been  placed  inside  or  out- 
side  the  houses  as  ornaments  or  as  idols.  Though 
the  Celts  are  not  known  to  have  worshipped  tho 
moon,  it  is  certain  tho  Gauls  ascribed  much 
medicinal  and  mysterious  power  to  that  orb  j and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  solution  of  their 
nature,  it  is  just  possible  that  those  crescents 
may  have  been  sacred  emblems,  although 
equally  likely  that  they  were  early  manifesta- 
tions of  that  instinct  which  prompts  man  to 
ornament  his  Lome.  Some  bronze  articles  of  a 
similar  crescent  form  Dr.  Keller  abandons  as 
cutting  instraments.  The  religion  and  the 
burying.plaoes  of  the  lake  dwellers  are  still 
mysteries. 

II.  Troyon,  in  his  “ Lake  Habitations,”  brings 
forward  the  view,  that  tho  successive  introduc- 
tion of  bronze  and  iron  was  the  result  of  tho 
immigration  of  new  peoples,  totally  different 
from  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  tho  stone  age. 
He  states  that  the  lake  dwellings  were  destroyed 
and  the  ooenpiers  slaughtered  or  driven  awtiy  by 
these  new-comers  successively.  The  first  people 
belonged  to  a Finnish  or  Iberian  race,  which 
came  ont  of  Asia,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  or  the  Rhine,  found  their  way  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  The  second  people  ho 
identifies  as  Celts,  naming  Asia  likewise  as 
their  starting-pomt.  The  third  comers  were 
Helvetic,  from  south-western  Germany.  To  all 
this  Dr.  Keller  dissents.  To  him  it  seems  much 
more  certain  that  the  lake-dwellers  were  one 
people,  who  gradually  became  possessed  of  the 
great  instillments  of  civilization — metals;  and 
eventually,  as  order  was  developed,  gave  up 
their  isolated  mode  of  living  for  more  comfort- 
I able  quarters,  jast  as  at  tho  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  nobles  of  that  day  abandoned  their 
castles  and  strongholds  for  pleasanter  and  more 
convenient  abodes.  This  intelligent,  energetic 
people,  he  believes,  were  Celts.  The  Fins,  or 
Iberians,  he  altt^ether  disclaims,  and  the  Helvetii 
he  will  not  own  as  conquerors  of  the  lake 
dwellings. 

We  could  scarcely  give  an  instance  more 
indicative  of  the  zeal  with  which  examinations 
of  the  relics  are  carried  on  in  many  quarters,  than 
by  referring  to  the  able  chapter  on  tho  manu- 
factures of  vegetable  fibre.  When  the  first 
specimens  of  burnt  cloth  were  shown  to  Dr. 
Keller,  he  could  not,  ho  narrates,  repress  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  the  products  of  a 
diflerent  age,  that  had  fallen  into  the  water  by 
accident,  as  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
cloth  could  be  woven  at  all,  much  less  in  the 
complicated  patterns  first  found,  without  metals; 
but  a careful  search  proved  that  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  these  relics  belonged  to  the  same 
age  as  the  implements  of  stone  and  bone.  The 
inquiry  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Paur,  a ribbon 
manufacturer  of  Zurich,  well  acquainted  with 
machinery,  who  constructed  out  of  the  rude 
materials  accessible'  to  the  settlers  a loom  in 
which  he  could  produce  all  the  cloths  woven  by 
them ; and  in  this  chapter  he  relates  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  seta  of  threads  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  different  patterns,  and 
illustrates  it  with  drawings  of  the  looms  at 
which  the  workman  or  woman  must  have  pursued 
his  or  her  task. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  volume  was  in  the'press, 
further  discoveries  have  been  made.  These  are 
all  enumerated.  We  must  draw  attention  to 
two  of  them.  The  first  is  a quantity  of  flint 
aiTow-heads,  which  present  nnmistakeable  signs 
of  having  been  re-sharpened  and  worked  np 
after  having  been  disused  for  centuries,  for  “the 
parts  of  the  flint  that  belong  to  the  original 
manufacture  had  become  white  by  age,  while 
those  portions  which  indicate  the  second  opera- 
tion are  ‘ honey- yellow,’  or  the  natural  colour  of 
the  stone,”  a difference  in  appearance  that  only 
centuries  could  produce.  The  second  is  a knife 
with  a bronze  handle  and  iron  blade,  which 
shows  that  the  latter  must  have  then  been  rare 
to  be  so  economised,  and  that  the  first  iron 
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implementa  were  of  precisely  the  same  shape 
as  those  previously  made  in  bronze.  If  a new 
set  of  workmen  had  been  employed  upon  the 
new  metals,  we  should  probably  have  found  a 
diversity  in  the  forms  executed.  Both  these 
examples  seem  to  corroborate  Dr.  Keller’s 
view  of  long  centuries  of  occupation  by  one 
race. 

Those  who  open  this  volume  will  step  into  a 
world  at  once  old  and  new,  and  as  fascinating 
as  it  is  tantalisingly  shrouded  in  uncertainty  in 
some  particulars,  ilr.  Lee  must  be  congratn* 
lated  as  the  producer  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  of  the  dayj  and  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  cannot  but  feel  gratified  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  them  to 
English  readers.  There  is  in  one  remote  comer 
of  the  Alpine  district  a race  of  men  using  an  old 
dialect  which  has  been  long  disused  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  whose  skulls  bear  the 
stamp  of  a much  earlier  age,  whose  sheep  are 
those  of  the  stone  age,  and  swine  those  of  the 
lake  dwellings. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  this 
people,  of  their  possessions  and  traditions, 
from  oar  able  friends,  Drs.  Keller,  Heer,  and 


Riitimeyer,  in  the  same  way  as  every  one  who 
comes  to  the  end  of  a charming  book  wishes  for 
another  volume. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  public  have  heard  that  the  Government 
have  given  Burlington  House,  and  the  ground 
behind  it  (except  so  much  as  is  appropriated  to 
the  London  University),  to  the  Royal  Academy  : 
and  it  will  make  a noble  site  for  their  intended 
new  building.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  was  appointed  their 
architect,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Royal 
Academicians, 


PROPOSED  NEW  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE 
FOR  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Tub  progress  of  architecture  in  onr  Colonies  is 
amatterofconsiderableinterest.  The  new  General 
Post-office,  now  in  course  of  being  erected  in 


Sydney,  will  have  a frontage  of  about  80  ft.  in 
George-street,  and  a frontage  of  about  170  ft.  to 
a proposed  new  lane,  which  will  connect  George- 
street  with  Pitt-street,  The  business  of  the 
money-order  and  telegraph  departments  will  be 
transacted  in  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
post-office,  the  posting  and  delivery  of  letters, 
&c.,  taking  place  nnder  the  arcades  in  George- 
street,  and  in  the  New-lane.  The  entrance  to 
the  offices  is  in  the  centre  of  the  George-street 
front,  and  that  for  mail  carts,  &o.,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lane  front,  being  the  centre  between 
George-street  and  Pitt-street.  Sydney  free  stone 
will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building 
principally,  with  the  exception  of  such  portions 
as  the  base  course,  the  columns  and  capitals  of 
the  arcades,  &c.,  requiring  additional  strength, 
where  granite  will  be  employed  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure : of  this  an  abundant  snpply  of  excellent 
quality  and  various  colours  can  be  obtained  at 
several  places  along  the  coast  between  Sydney 
and  Cape  Howe.  Internally  brickwork  and 
wrongbt-iron  will  be  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  design  is  by  the  present  colonial  architect, 
Mr.  James  Barnet.  We  give  a view  of  both 
fronts. 
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HASTINGS  CONGRESS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
ARCH^.OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Co:<TiNUiNG  oar  remarks,  we  iiare  bo  note, 
that  on  Wednesday  evening  (22nd  August)  Mr. 
George  Wright,  F.S.A,  read  a paper  on  Sir 
Antony  Brown,  Standard-bearer  to  Ilenry  Till., 
and  on  his  descendants  the  Viscounts  Montacute. 
The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  visit  intended 
to  bo  made  on  the  nest  day  to  Battle  Church, 
where  the  monument  of  Sir  Antony  Brown 
remains.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Arnold  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  Nine  Months’  Reign  of 
Harold,  a reign  crowded  with  events  which  put 
to  the  test  the  judgment  and  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  no  slight  achievement  which  he 
accomplished  when  he  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  Northumbrians  at  Stamford  Bridge,  at 
the  end  of  September;  heard  of  the  landing  of 
William  the  Norman  four-  days  after  ; and  met 
him  on  the  field  of  Hastings  only  nineteen  days 
after  bis  victory  in  the  north. 

On  Thursday,  August  the  23rd,  a large  party 
set  out  from  Hastings  in  carriages,  and  made 
their  first  halt  at  Bodiam  Castle,  a fortress 
erected  by  a favoured  soldier  of  fortune.  Sir 
Edward  Dalingrudge,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Some  admirable  drawings  of 
the  castle,  by  Mr.  J.  Tavernor  Perry,  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  lecture-room  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  arrangements  and  history  of  the  castle 
were  explained  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Charles 
Savery.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  a flanking  tower  at  each  angle 
and  bastion  towers  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a broad  and  deep  moat,  still 
full  of  water.  On  the  north  side  is  the  entrance 
to  the  castle,  the  bastion  tower  being  as  it  were 
doubled  to  form  a gateway,  in  which  the  port- 
cullis still  remains;  from  the  gateway  a cause- 
way is  formed  across  the  moat,  and  this  cause- 
way is  defended  by  a barbican.  There  is  a 
postern  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side, 
requiring,  however,  the  aid  of  a boat  to  cross  the 
moat.  Within  the  castle,  the  residence  filled  all 
sides  of  the  quadrangle.  The  hall,  buttery,  and 
kitchen  may  be  distinguished  on  the  south  side 
of  the  court ; the  lord’s  apartments,  with  the 
chapel  on  the  east  side,  the  servants’  apartments 
on  the  west  side,  and  the  guard-rooms  on  the 
north,  adjacent  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
entrance  gate.  The  external  walla  are  almost 
perfect,  but  on  three  sides  the  interior  walls 
have  been  in  past  times  nearly  destroyed.  The 
next  point  in  the  excursion  was  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Robertsbridge.  This  monastery  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother,  and  near  to 
its  banks  in  the  parish  of  Salehurst.  A plan 
showing  the  arrangements  of  the  monastery 
restored,  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  w’as 
exhibited  ; and  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  explained 
the  subject  on  the  spot.  All  that  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  monastery  is  given  in  the 
collections  of  the  Sussex  Arcbmological  Society, 
with  some  good  engravings  of  the  remains.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  parts  are  there  mis- 
described. It  appears  that  the  refectory  which 
occupied  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  is  still  iu 
existence,  with  parts  of  the  monks’  common-room 
at  its  east  end.  Of  the  west  wing  of  the 
monastery,  enclosing  the  west  side  of  the  cloister, 
very  little  remains ; but  a building  attached  to 
its  west  side  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prior 
or  the  guests  is  very  perfect,  and  occupied  as  a 
farm-house.  The  remains  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church  which  was  to  the  north  of 
ihe  cloister  has  wholly  disappeared.  The  next 
stage  in  the  journey  brought  the  travellers  to 

Battle, 

where,  having  refreshed  themselves  with  alunch 
:at  the  George  Hotel,  they  were  reinforced  by  a 
largo  assembly  of  the  country  people  and 
Hastings  townsfolk  anxious  for  this  opportunity 
for  a thorough  inspection  of  the  monastery. 
[Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  undertook  the  guidance  of  the 
whole.  After  passing  through  the  magnificent 
:gatehouso  of  the  monastery,  a work  of  the  reign 
bf  Edward  HI.,  and  crossing  a beautiful  grassy 
ilawu,  once  the  fore-court  of  the  monastery,  a 
ialt  was  made  in  the  gi-eat  hall  of  the  mansion. 

Mr.  Hills  said,  “ There  were  very  few  points  of 
ihistorical  interest  connected  with  this  great 
lanonastery,  except  that  great  incident,  the  battle, 
hvhich  just  800  years  ago  had  made  our  country 
iBu  Anglo-Norman  kingdom,  and  had  probably 
:been  the  most  fruitful  in  events  of  any  of  the 
i greal  battles  of  the  world.  Ou  the  field  of  that 
ibattle,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  thankful, 
mess  for  success,  the  victor  founded  this  monas- 


tery. His  reign  did  not,  however,  suffice  to 
complete  it,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  in 
the  reign  of  his  son,  William  Rufus,  in  1094. 
This  fact  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  we 
have  any  record  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of 
the  buildings.  The  Battel  Abbey  chronicle  con- 
tinues  down  only  to  the  year  1176  ; and  whilst 
one  fragment  of  the  work  alone  can  be  pointed 
out  as  anterior  to  that  date,  every  other  part  is 
from  50  to  100  years  later,  judged  by  architec- 
tural evidences.  In  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  it  is  true,  there  are  ninety-seven 
volumes  of  ebartero,  deeds,  and  ancient  account 
rolls  of  the  monastery ; and  from  the  latter 
(especially  the  rolls  of  the  sacrist,  the  officer 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  buildings)  it  is  certain 
that  many  highly  interesting  particulars  could 
be  drawn.  These  rolls  have  never  been  examined, 
and  their  situation  in  a private  collection  at 
Cheltenham  makes  it  difficult  to  do  so.  At  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s  abundant  materials  for  assigning 
correctly  the  various  denominations  of  the 
buildings  were  obtained  from  a great  number  of 
notices  of  incidents  which  had  occurred  within 
the  monastery,  from  account  rolls,  inventories, 
and  the  like  ; and  at  Durham  we  had  still  greater 
facilities,  for  to  all  these  sources  was  added  the 
description  of  a writer  who  knew  the  monastery 
iu  its  perfect  state. 

At  Battel,  it  so  happens  that,  since  the  time 
of  Brown  Willis,  wrong  names  and  mis-descrip- 
tions  of  the  buildings  have  arisen,  and  somehow 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Hartshome,  our  late  member 
and  much-lamented  friend,  has  added  the  weight 
of  his  name  in  confirmation  of  Willis’s  mistakes. 
Due  respect  for  Mr.  Harbshorne’s  name  required, 
therefore,  that  good  reason  should  be  given 
for  varying  from  the  descriptions  received  on 
the  spot.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott  had  been  the 
first  to  attempt  a correction  of  the  popular 
notion,  and  Mr.  Hills  now  reminded  the  audi- 
ence, by  reference  to  his  plans  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  and  Durham  monasteries,  exhibited 
before  them,  together  with  a precise  plan  of  the 
Battel  buildings,  of  the  arrangements  common 
to  Benedictine  monasteries.  Having  done  this, 
ho  stated  that  in  the  perambulation  of  the  re- 
mains he  would  adopt  the  description  and  nomen- 
clature of  the  buildings  as  given  by  Eadmer,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  of  his  own  monastery,  at 
little  before  the  time  when  the  Battel  chronicle 
ceased.  Eadmer  drew  a plan  of  Canterbury, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  It  was  published  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  has  been  recently  republished  by  Mr. 
Walcott.  Except  as  to  the  position  of  the  Guest 
House,  the  Battel  buildings  correspond  in  almost 
all  particulars  with  this  ancient  arrangement  at 
Canterbury.” 

Mr.  Hills  then  described  the  western  build- 
inga  in  which  they  were  assembled,  as  contain- 
ing the  cellarer’s  department,  with  the  residence 
of  the  abbot  and  dormitoi-y  for  the  lay  domes- 
tics. These  buildings  form  the  residence  or 
mansion  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of 
Clevelaud.  The  hall  in  which  the  lecture  was 
delivered  is  a late  addition,  probably  the  work 
of  one  of  the  last  abbots,  and  the  duke’s  library 
is  a still  later  building,  erected  by  the  fii'st  lay 
grantees  (the  Montacutes),  and  in  a great  mea- 
sure rebuilt  by  the  present  owner.  In  passing 
through  the  beautifully  vaulted  and  groined 
apartments,  Mr.  Hills  called  attention  to  the 
decorations  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  as 
evinced  in  the  richly  ornamented  drawing-room, 
an  apartment  vaulted  in  four  bays  of  two 
avenues,  and  pointed  out  tho  beautiful  porch 
formerly  the  entrance  to  the  monastery,  but 
now  almost  buried  in  the  modern  kitchen  offices. 
On  leaving  this  block  of  buildings  by  its  northern 
end,  a lofty  mass  of  wall,  about  6 ft.  thick, 
attached  to  it,  as  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
church,  was  pointed  to,  this  fragment  being  the 
only  bit  of  the  work  left  which  was  conse- 
crated iu  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  The 
church  thus  formed  the  north  side  of  tho 
monastery,  and  the  foundation  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave,  a fragment  of  the  transept  and  the 
walls  of  a crypt  showing  the  eastern  apsidal 
termination  of  the  church  with  three  radiating 
chapels  were  described  as  all  that  remains  of  a 
church  about  315  ft.  long.  From  its  transept 
extends  the  eastern  wing  of  the  monastery, 
specially  devoted  to  tho  monks  themselves.  Mr. 
Hills  pointed  out  the  small  remains  of  the 
chapter-house,  the  first  apartment  in  this  range, 
and  then  led  the  company  through  a noble 
series  of  vaulted  apartments,  the  two  common 
rooms  and  parlour  of  tho  monks, — in  which  he 
showed  how  skilfully  advantage  was  taken  of  the 


natural  fall  of  the  ground  to  give  all  the  mag. 
nifioence  that  could  be  obtained.  These  rooms 
are  vaulted  partly  in  two  and  partly  in  three 
avenues.  Above  them  was  the  dormitory  of 
the  monks  (locally  misnamed,  as  he  thought, 
the  refectory),  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
perfect.  The  ancient  refectory  was  pointed 
I out  as  extending  between  this  wing  and  the 
west  wing,  the  part  first  inspected.  Attached 
to  the  west  wing  is  still  seen  one  end  of 
this  hall,  very  richly  ornamented  with  arcades 
and  panelling  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  whole  west  side  of  the  cloister  is  here 
also  seen  to  have  been  panelled  with  beautiful 
arcadingof  the  thirteenth  century,  altered  with 
enrichments  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  in- 
spection of  the  vaults  beneath  the  ancient  guest 
hall  (the  ball  itself  is  destroyed)  concluded  the 
survey  of  the  monastic  buildings.  In  passing 
out  through  the  gateway,  it  was  shown  that  a 
small  part  of  this  mass  of  buildings  belongs  to 
the  Norman  period.  The  company  then  re- 
assembled in  the  parish  church,  when  a call  was 
made  for  Professor  Willis,  who  had  been  present 
daring  tho  inspection  of  the  abbey,  but  that 
gentleman  not  presenting  himself,  the  Dean  of 
Battle  alluded  to  the  chief  features  of  interest. 
The  church  was  erected,  as  its  architecture  in- 
dicatos,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has 
additions  of ‘almost  all  subsequent  Mediaeval 
styles.  It  has  a fiae  western  tower,  two  aisles 
to  tho  nave,  a fine  Early  Pointed  chancel, 
and  two  chantries.  The  Dean  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  of  a very  pecu- 
liar hagioscope  window  in  the  north  aisle, 
and  some  arched  recesses  at  the  east  end  of  the 
same  aisle  ; and  on  re-assembling  in  his  grounds, 
where  he  handsomely  invited  the  whole  company 
to  partake  of  refreshment,  a discussion  ensued — 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  arches  were 
the  accidental  accompanimerts  to  the  stairs  of 
the  rood  loft,  and  that  the  hagioscope  window 
indicated  the  existence  at  some  time  of  a north 
porch,  with  a chamber  over  it.  Sir  Charles 
Boughton  returned  thanks  iu  the  name  of  the 
Association  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Dean.  The 
evening  papers  were, — an  interesting  one  on  tho 
Ironworks  of  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Charles  Savery ; and 
an  elaborate  one  on  the  Earls  of  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Planche,  in  which  that  gentleman  dealt  most 
carefully  with  the  difficulties  of  the  early  history 
of  the  title. 

On  Friday,  the  2Ith,  the  excursion  was 
to  Pevensey,  where  the  only  failure  of  fine 
weather  occurred  during  the  week.  The  rain 
almost  prevented  the  inspection  of  this  most 
interesting  castle.  A short  and  pleasant  de- 
tention occurred  on  the  road,  where  Major 
Lane  and  Mr.  Simpson,  the  clergyman  of  Bex- 
hill,  brought  the  party  to  a stand  to  examine  the 
church  there,  and  to  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment. In  the  afternoon  the  weather  became 
more  propitious,  and  an  examination  was  made 
of  that  charmingly  picturesque  ruin  the  Castle 
of  Huratmonceux.  At  this  place,  as  well  as  at 
Pevensey,  the  guidance  of  the  party  was  ably 
managed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  of  Hastings.  In  the 
evening,  by  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Hastings, 
a large  number  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
town  were  assembled  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  an  interesting  account  of 
the  ancient  annual  visits  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  the  great  herring  fair  at 
Yarmouth,  was  given  by  Mr.  Alderman  Ross; 
some  of  the  original  journals  of  the  bailiffs, 
together  with  other  interesting  muniments  of  the 
town  and  cinque  ports,  being  exhibited  on  a 
table  in  the  room. 

On  Saturday,  the  25fch,  the  closing  meeting 
was  held  at  Lewes.  Tho  Association  was  met  by 
the  High  Constables  of  Lewes,  Messrs.  Edward 
Chatfield  and  Henry  Jeffery,  and  by  Lord  Pel- 
ham, on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  with  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Sussex 
Archroological  Society,  who  most  kindly  and 
handsomely  entertained  tho  whole  party  at  lun- 
cheon. Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  the  well-known  Sussex 
antiquary,  undertook  the  guidance  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  led  in  succession  to  the  barbican  and 
keep  of  the  castle;  to  St.  John’s  Church,  where 
the  inscription  to  a Danish  chief  was  much  dis- 
cussed; to  the  ancient  vaults  under  the  Star 
Hotel;  to  the  fine  Elizabethan  house  of  the  New- 
tons, now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wyndham  ; to  South- 
over  Church,  where  the  highly  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  tomb  and  leaden  chests  containing 
the  bones  of  William  de  Warenne  and  his  wife 
Gundrada,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
were  viewed.  After  luncheon,  Mr.  Lower  gave 
the  history  of  the  great  Cluguiac  priory  of  Has- 
tings ; the  small  remnants  of  its  remains  were 
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vieweil,  and  a carefal  plan  was  exhibited,  made 
by  Mr.  Parsons  before  the  railway,  twenty  years 
ago,  broke  up  a considerable  portion  of  the 
church.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Walcott,  Mr. 
Hills,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  as  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  monastery,  were  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  week  were  finally  brought  to  a 
close. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  INTENDED 
LAW  COURTS. 

CoKEESPOJ.'DE>'CE  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
-provision  of  a proper  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  designs  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
Royal  Gallery,  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
used  before  for  a similar  purpose,  has  been 
pointed  to,  hut  the  Commissioners  think  the 
position  would  be  objectionable,  and  that  the 
exhibition  should  take  place  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  offices  of  the  law  ; the  great  reason 
being  that  the  final  plans,  which  will  have  to  be 
immediately  prepared,  must  be  made  by  the  suc- 


The  whole  of  the  windows — sixteen  in  num- 
ber— can  be  opened  or  closed  simultaneously  by 
one  person  by  means  of  machinery,  and  cold  air 
can  be  admitted  and  vitiated  air  escape  through 
apertures  provided  for  that  purpose,  without  in- 
convenience to  the  audience.  The  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  a large  ventilator,  studded  with 
embellishments  and  mouldings.  From  each  of 
three  roses,  bordered  in  the  most  ornamental 
style,  are  to  be  suspended  gaseliers,  one  of  which 
will  overhang  the  platform.  The  decorative 
plastering  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Firth, 
Vernon,  & Wilson.  The  floor  of  the  hall  has  been 
constructed  on  a principle  adopted  with  a view 
of  deadening  noise  or  sound  arising  from  prome- 
nading, &c.  For  this  purpose  sawdust  and  clay 
have  been  used  and  filled  in  to  a depth  of  8 in. 
between  the  joists  and  the  floor. 


FROM  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


....  , Ui’W.\nns  of  20,000  persons  were  present  on 

cessful  architect  in  the  sight  of,  and  on  delibera-  St.  George’s-day,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze 
tion  upon,  the  different  drawings  while  hanging  j cast,  obtained  for  New  South  Wales,  of  Mr. 

side  by  side  ; and  that  this  should  bo  done  with  j Theed’s  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  is  ! them  are  excellent  workmen— have  learned  all 
the  daily  attendance  and  assistance  of  the  officers  [ placed  on  a handsome  pedestal  in  one  of  the  j they  know  about  stone-cuttiug  in  the  gaol  from 


in-Chief  for  Harbours  and  Bivers,  and  submitted 
to  the  Government.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
a range  of  wliarfs  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the 
head  of  Darling  Harbour,  with  a view  to  the 
establishment  of  a railway  terminus  there  ; and 
in  connexion  with  it  to  deepen  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  harbour  to  20  ft.,  so  that  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  might  lie  alongside  the  wharfs 
to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo. 

Darlinghurst  Gaol  will  be  erected  upon  ground 
recently  enclosed  on  the  north  side  of  the  original 
gaol,  to  give  additional  accommodation  for  pri- 
soners. The  foundations  of  the  large  wing,  which 
will  be  erected  by  prison  labour,  are  all  in,  and 
the  erection  of  the  walls  has  been  commenced. 
The  foundations  were  put  in  by  prisoners,  unas- 
sisted by  any  free  labour,  and  all  the  stones  for 
the  building  are  dressed  by  prisoners,  bat  are 
set  by  two  or  three  masons  employed  for  the 
purpose.  About  150  prisooers  are  employed  in 
stone-cutting  ; and  it  is  a somewhat  ciirious  fact, 
says  our  authority,  the  Sydney  d-Lrald,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  trade,  that  there  has  not 
been  a man  in  the  gaol  who  learnt  stone-cutting 
while  free,  and  followed  it  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  prisoners,  therefore — and  some  of 


of  the  law,  which  is  only  possible  within  a 
short  distance  of  Lincoln’s-inn  and  the  Temples. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a temporary  building  for 
the  purpose  Lord  John  Manners  puts  at  1,500Z. 
There  will  not  be  another  meeting  of  the  Com- 


finest  sites  in  the  city,  at  the  entrance  to  Hyde  j free  men.  As  the  authorities  desire  to  erect  the 
. j new  wing  (to  contain  sixty-six  cells)  as  speedily 

Various  stained-glass  windows  have  been  pre-  , as  possible,  the  erection  of  the  circular  building, 
sented  to  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral  by  different , as  a chapel,  has  been  suspended  for  a timo.  Tlie 

j individuals,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  I drainage  of  the  gaol  is  unfortunately  defective  ; 

inissioners,  probably,  until  November  to  decide,  now  fixed  in  their  places.  The  largest  one,  how- 1 and  has  at  various  times  given  many  of  the 
Mr.  Gibson,  one  of  the  architects  named  to  , ever — the  east  window — is  not  yet  prepared,  but  people  who  reside  in  Woolloomooloo  a consider- 

•compete,  has  withdrawn.  His  place  will  not  be  . the  plans  have  been  approved.  This  window  able  amount  of  inconvenience.  With  a view  to 

filled  up.  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  remedy  the  defect,  plans  have  been  prepared 

The  architectural  clerk  has  received  plans  of  Broughton,  and  the  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  and  submitted,  and  these  have  been  reported 

public  subscription.  It  will  have  three  rows  of  npon  by  the  colonial  architect ; but  uufortn- 
lights,  seven  in  each  row.  nately  there  is  a hitch  somewhere,  and  the 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of  | result  is,  that  no  determination  in  regard  to 
St.  Peter  (Church  of  England),  in  Woolloomooloo,  j them  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
has  been  laid  by  the  governor.  The  site  of  the  , The  telegraph  line,  by  which  Sydney  and 
church  is  at  the  corner  of  Ann-street  and  Bourke- ; Adelaide  will  bo  brought  in  direct  communica- 
street,  near  the  intersection  of  the  latter  by  ! tion  is  not  yet  finished,  but  as  it  progresses 
William-street,  and  the  style  is  Early  English.  ! through  the  various  districts  in  the  interior, 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  wholly  of  stone,  in  stations  are  opened  at  points  where  the  extent 


the  Courts  of  Angers,  France,  but  finds  they 
offer  little  that  would  be  of  any  service  to  the 
competing  architects. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  a committee  of  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln’s-inn  on  the  subject  of  a 
carriageway  through  Great  Turnstile  have  met 
a,  committee  of  the  benchers,  and  they  unani- 
mously thought  it  highly  desirable  that  some 


ench  way  should  be  made,  but  they  found  it , massive  blocks,  the  base  course  being  2-1  in.  in 
impossible  to  coine  to  any  definite  opinion  upon  height  by  26  in.  on  the  bed,  and  the  foundation 
the  subject  without  being  advised  by  a com-  will  rest  on  rock.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
petent  surveyor,  both  as  to  the  proper  direction  : are  : length,  105  ft.  j width,  78  ft.  The  front 
of  such  way,  and  as  to  the  property  which  it ' elevation,  facing  Bourke-street.  will  have  three 
would  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  purchase,  gables,  the  centre  one,  being  -IS  ft.  high,  exclu- 


and  the  probable  expense  of  such  purchase.  Mr. 
Pownall  is  accordingly  to  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates. 


FROM  ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


sive  of  the  bell  turret,  which  will  surmount  it. 
There  will  be  an  entrance  door  in  the  centre, 
with  wrought  and  carved  pillars,  lancet  head 
and  label,  with  a triple  lancet  window  over,  and 
a trefoil  light  above.  On  each  side  of  the  door- 
way  there  will  be  a corresponding  triple  lancet 
window,  with  an  oval-shaped  light  above  for 
ventilation.  The  design  of  the  east  end  is  simi- 
lar to  the  front,  there  being  a large  triple-lancet 
window  lighting  the  altar.  The  side  facing 


Names  of  Water  Com. 


The  opening  of  the  new  town-hall  was  cele- 
brated by  more  than  8C0  gentlemen  accepting 

the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  M.P.,  and  ; Ann-street  will  have  an  entrance  door  and  porch, 
mayor  of  the  city,  to  a banquet  given  by  his  with  three  well-finished  double-lancet  windows 
worship  on  June  20,  the  anniversary  of  the  ac-  i on  either  side.  The  north  side  of  the  church 
cession  of  our  Queen  to  the  throne  of  England.  | will  bo  lighted  by  seveu  windows.  The  roof 
The  town-hall,  after  more  than  three  years  from  ; will  be  open,  and  will  bo  constructed  with  three 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone,  has  been , rows  of  Gothic  arches,  tracery,  &c.,  extendin'^ 
completed  at  a cost  of  20,00OZ.  | from  the  gables  in  the  front  to  the  rear.  There 

The  entire  front  of  the  building  is  73  ft.  wide,  ' will  be  three  rows  of  iron  columns  supporting  , 

and  projects  over  the  footpath,  the  arcade  being  the  arches,  and  dividing  the  middle  of  the  church  Lain!>eth ' is- 

£0  ft.  wide,  furnished  with  a series  of  arches,  ^ into  three  aisles,  these  being  again  intersected  ' 

over  which  is  an  open  colonnade,  surmounted  by  : by  corresponding  arches  at  right  angles  from 
a cornice.  The  entire  front,  as  well  as  the  tower  j the  columns  to  the  side  walls.  The  aisles  will 
which  extends  above  it  to  the  height  of  145  ft.  [ be  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  tiles, 
from  the  pavement,  is  constructed  entirely  of ; The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Lewis, 
white  freestone.  The  enrichments  are  in  the  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under  his 


of  population,  or  the  probable  requirements  of 
telegraphic  communication  indicate  that  course 
to  be  desirable  or  necessary.  The  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  four  colonies  thus 
aftbrded  will  meet  an  increasing  requirement, 
and  be  regarded  as  a great  convenience  by  the 
squatters  and  settlers  generally. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE. 

London. — The  following  are  the  returns  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  showing  the  quality  and  composition 
of  the  metropolitan  water  : — 


I ' Haniin 

'Total  Solidi— --  - 

I Matter  j Before  j 
per  Gallon.!  Boiling.  ; I 


Thames  Water  Companies'  Grain 

Grand  Junction  I 17'-i9 

West  Middlesex  > 16-77 

Southwark  and  Vaushall.  I 


Corinthian  order.  The  belfry  is  provided  with  a 
peal  of  bells.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  building 
under  the  portico  is  protected  by  an  iron  gale, 
which  conducts  into  the  grand  entrance  and 
lobbies ; these  are  inlaid  with  Minton’s  orna- 
mental  tiles.  The  entrance-hall  itself  is  43  ft. 
foy  27  fc.,  and  the  passage  7 ft.  wide,  terminating 
in  the  room  appropriated  for  the  city  council 
chamber,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  43  ft.  by 
23  ft.  8 in.  On  either  side  are  commodious  rooms 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  recent  arrange- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Government  and 
the  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  the  local 
police,  and  insolvency  courts  and  ofiiceB.  The 
entrance  to  the  town-hall  proper  is  by  means  of 
lar^e  doors  on  the  sliding  principle. 

The  hall  is  108  ft.  long,  68  ft.  broad,  and  its 
greatest  height  is  44  ft.  5 the  superficial  area 
being  7,344  ft.  Its  ordinary  capacity  is  com- 
puted at  from  2,500  to  3,000  persons.  The  main 
walls  are  ornamented  by  twenty-six  Corinthian 
columns.  The  windows  are  decorated  with  com- 
posite columns  and  enriched  capitals. 


superintendence.  Messrs.  Newland  & Son  have 
the  contract  for  the  stonework. 

Workmen  are  engaged  in  taking  down  the 
walls,  and  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a new 
building  on  the  ground. 

A small  church,  to  accommodate  100  persons, 
and  a cottage  as  a Presbyterian  Church  sana- 
torium, are  about  to  be  erected  on  Douglass 
Hill,  Kurrajong,  partly  for  behoof  of  the  numerous 
visitors  from  Sydney  and  other  places  who  repair 
to  the  locality  in  quest  of  health.  Plans  for  the 
two  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Rowe,  of  Pitt-street,  architect. 

A sum  of  10,0001.  having  been  voted  by  the 
Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Darling,  active  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  carrying  out  the  ^vork. 
Clearing  parties  have  been  formed  for  cutting 
away  and  removing  the  snags  and  other  obstruc- 
tions that  impede  the  navigation  of  the  rivers. 

An  extensive  scheme  of  improvement  to  Dar- 
ling Harbour  has  been  proposed  by  the  Engineer- 
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H.  Lethkby,  M.B. 

The  analysis  of  the  metropolitan  waters  during 
the  mouth  of  July  shows  that  in  every  case  there 
is  loss  than  the  average  proportion  of  saline  and 
organic  matters,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter, 
which  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  pot- 
able water,  is  most  marked  in  the  waters  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  River  Thames.  But 
after  all  the  most  important  consideration  at  the 
present  time  is  the  means  of  obtaining  a con- 
stant supply  of  pure  water,  so  that  the  prolific 
sources  of  contamination  aud  of  real  danger  to 
the  community,  the  filthy  butts  and  cisterns, 
may  be  entirely  abolished.  The  daily  supply  of 
water  to  London  is  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
gallons  per  head,  whereas  experience  has  proved 
in  many  instances  that  with  a well-regulated 
constant  service  it  need  not  exceed  twenty 
gallons  a head.  As  a matter  of  economy,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  of  public  health,  it  is  high  time 
the  consumer  should  make  preparation  for  such 
a supply,  in  the  way  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
directs,  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
applying  processes  of  purification  at  every  point 
where  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
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A circnlar  has  been  sent  us  calling  attention 
to  a scheme  for  the  formation  of  a new  sort  of 
water  company,  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to 
London  in  bottles  or  jars  at  Id.  per  quart! 
Badly  off  as  the  Londoners  are  for  water,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  classes,  they  are  not  quite 
reduced  to  water  at  Id.  a quart,  however  pure  ; 
and  we  look  to  improvements  of  a much  more 
thoroogh-going  and  efficient  nature  for  the  future 
supply  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis. 

Liverpool.  — A sub-committee  of  the  health 
committee  has  been  inquiring  for  some  months 
past  into  the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  of 
the  town  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.  At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  health 
committee,  the  mortality  committee  presented 
their  report.  The  committee  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  three  great  causes  of 
mortality — indigence,  intemperance,  and  over- 
crowding. The  remedies  the  committee  recom- 
mend are : To  pi'ovide  decent  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes;  to  break  up  the  masses  of 
crowded  dwellings  by  driving  thoroughfares 
through  and  across  them  to  let  in  light  and  air  ; 
to  open  up  still  further  the  close  and  confined 
courts  ; to  encourage  cleanliness  by  securing  an 
ample  supply  of  pure  water ; and  to  get  rid  alto- 
gether of  the  open  midden  system.  As  some 
means  towards  checking  the  growing  and  dia- 
bolical evil  of  intemperance,  they  advise  the 
committee  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
control  the  sale  of  exciseablo  liquors  within  the 
borough. 

Nottingham. — From  a report  on  recent  sani- 
tary operations  and  improvements  in  Notting- 
ham by  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  C.E.,  the  corpora- 
tion surveyor,  it  appears  that  a total  length  of 
permanent  sewerage  has  now  been  made  of  about 
twenty  miles,  but  that  probably  double  this 
length  requires  yet  making  in  the  streets  of 
the  old  town  and  the  later-made  streets  of  the 
new  part.  Means  of  ventilating  the  sewers  are 
now  in  progress.  The  total  daily  quantity  of 
the  Nottingham  and  district  sewage  is  about 
4,000,000  gallons,  and  plans  are  in  course  of 
preparation  for  distributing  this  over  a suf- 
ficiently large  area  of  land,  whereby  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  Trent  may  be  abated,  and  the 
full  agricultural  value  of  the  sewage  may  be 
secured.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of 
places  of  public  convenience  and  decency,  in 
suitable  situations,  have  had  special  attention. 
iThe  sewers  in  all  new  streets  are  entered  from 
she  subways,  which  are  still  being  made  for  gas 
ind  water  pipes,  and  Mr.  Tarbotton  shows  that 
ihere  is  no  danger  of  explosion. 

Saffron- Walden. — In  consequence  of  the  very 
imperfect  system,  or  rather  no  particular  sys- 
sem,  of  drainage  in  this  improving  town,  the 
Dorporation  about  two  years  ago  applied  to  the 
Droper  quarter  to  have  powers  under  the  Local 
Sovemment  Act,  and  the  result,  after  the  in- 
ipection  of  the  Government  officer,  was  the 
ormation  of  the  “ Saffron-Walden  Local  Board.” 
uhis  new  Board  immediately  consulted  Mr. 
.^awson,  civil  engineer,  of  London,  who  sub- 
aitted  a plan,  which  was  not,  however,  carried 
lut;  bub  the  Board  at  once  set  about  repairing 
Old  improving  an  old  large  sewer  which  runs 
irom  the  bottom  of  the  extensive  common 
hrongh  and  under  the  town  to  the  Swan  mea- 
dows, altogether  half  a mile  in  length.  This 
cncient  sewer,  in  form  of  an  immense  barrel- 
;rch,  averages  10  ft.  in  height  by  9 ft.  wide;  and 
he  principle  adopted  was  to  form  a smaller 
ewer  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  one  for  the 
efase  of  the  town  to  run  through,  the  sides 
eing  paved  with  brick,  and  sloping  towards  the 
tuddle.  The  drains  from  the  various  parts  of 
!i6  town  are  connected  in  the  centre  sewer,  and 
nereby  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sewage  on 
ue  sides.  The  passage  now  is  very  complete, 
hd  the  whole  has  been  constructed  under  the 
arection  of  Mr.  Ford,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the 
8Cal  board  ; and  the  works  have  been  executed 
;iith  hydranlic  materials.  The  entire  tunnel, 
lell  illuminated  for  the  purpose,  was  lately 
•pened  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  it 
)i  believed  that  at  least  200  persons  went  through 
)i  on  that  day,  including  the  mayor,  the  princi- 
ll  members  of  the  corporation,  the  clergy  and 
aedical  men  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
hd  moat  of  the  principal  tradesmen.  The  pas- 
:ago  of  the  water  through  the  channel  is  said  to 
8J  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
iifensivo  smell  arising  from  this  improved  sewer, 
jhe  cost  is  about  500i.,  and  this  will  be  defrayed 
y a loan  for  thirty  years,  obtained  from  the 
Dflblic  Commissioners  of  Works,  increasing  the 
Jites  about  one  half-penny  in  the  pound  for  a 
tartion  of  that  time. 


Southampton. — The  town-clerk  has  laid  before 
the  local  Board  a copy  of  a report  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  James  Lemon,  C.E,,  the  borough  surveyor, 
upon  the  whole  question  of  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  a copy  of  which  had,  he  said,  been  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  council.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a book,  containing  an  appendix,  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  lithographed  plans,  showing 
the  alterations  and  improvements  suggested  in 
about  twenty  pages  of  printed  matter  : — 

After  reviewing  the  probable  cost  of,  and  re- 
ceipts from,  utilisation,  Mr.  Lemon  says,  in  con- 
clusion : — 

'*  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Board  should  adopt 
tho  beat  means  in  their  power  to  place  the  drainage  of  the 
town  in  a perfect  state,  and  that  any  plan  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  sewage,  which  may  be  approved,  should  be 
entirely  subsidiary  and  independent  of  the  main  drainage 
scheme,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  failure  of  the  worts, 
commercially  or  otherwise,  the  health  of  the  town  will 
not  suffer.” 

The  report  has  been  referred  to  the  special 
and  general  works  committee. 


THE  ROOF  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

In  the  instructions  furnished  to  the  architects 
who  are  making  plans  for  the  proposed  courts 
appears  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison  to  the 
Law  Courts  Commission,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man states  that  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  left  to  the  architect,  and  totally 
failed ; and  after  some  abuse  of  architects  in 
general  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  parti- 
cular, he  adds  ; — • 

“ Among  other  things,  I find  the  ceilings  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were — one  still  is — 
in  such  a state  that  they  may  be  set  on  fire  all 
over  in  a minute.” 

Whatever  truth  there  might  have  been  in  this 
statement  it  does  not  affect  tbe  architect.  The 
danger,  whatever  it  might  bo,  arose  solely  from 
the  mode  adopted  for  lighting  the  Houses,  and 
this  differs  altogether  from  that  designed  and 
carried  out  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
which  had  long  since  been  altered  without  his 
approval  and  without  any  reference  to  his  views. 
In  fact,  the  architect  was  as  little  responsible 
for  the  state  of  things  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deni- 
son  as  Mr.  Denison  himself. 

Consequent  on  the  letter  in  question  a corres- 
pondence between  the  Office  of  Public  Works 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  h^s  been  printed  to  make 
clear  what  we  have  just  now  said.  From  this 
we  farther  learn  that  under  the  direction  of 
that  gentleman  the  dangerous  fittings  over  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  removed,  and 
that  metal  has  been  substituted  for  wood.  The 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  John  Imray,  and  cost 
about  1,500L 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Watt  Memorial,  Birmingham. — Mr.  Alex- 
ander Munro,  the  artist  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statue  has  been  entrusted,  has 
submitted  a sketch  model  of  the  figure.  The 
great  inventor  is  represented  in  an  easy  position 
leaning  against  the  cylinder  of  a steam-engine. 
The  statue  will  be  executed  in  marble,  and  will 
be  8 ft.  high,  placed  ou  a pedestal  some  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  high.  It  shall  be  completed  by  mid- 
summer next  year.  The  amount  required  is  not 
complete. 

” Cailean  Mor.'’ — A grand  memorial  atone  is 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor,  the  chief  from  whom  he 
derives  the  patronymic  of  Mac- Cailean  Mor, — i.e., 
the  son  of  the  Great  Colin,  perhaps  better  known 
under  that  travestied  form  introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  “ Maccallummore.”  The  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  within  the  ancient  bnrying- 
groand  of  Kilchrenan,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lochawe,  where,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
the  warrior-knight  found  his  last  resting-place. 
It  will  consist  of  a massive  slab  of  polished  Ross- 
of-Mull  granite,  laid  horizontally  ou  solid  ma- 
sonry, and  bearing  an  inscription. 

Mural  Tablet  at  Liskeard. — A serpentine 
Mural  tablet  has  just  been  finished  by  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  ofPenzance.  According  to  tbo  Cornish 
Telegraph,  it  consists  of  an  octagonal  piece  of 
beautiful  serpentine  from  the  Kennack  quarries 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  across,  with  a circular  ornament, 
and  inscription,  in  brass,  with  blue  and  red 
initial  letters.  This  tablet  is  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Pedler,  of  Liskeard,  long  known 
in  West  Cornwall  for  his  antiquarian  studies. 


Mr.  Murphy  is  superintending  the  fixing  of  the 
monument  in  Liskeard  Church. 

Hastings. — A tablet,  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription to  the  late  Arthur  William  Ticehurst, 
son  of  the  Mayor  of  Hastings,  has  been  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  south  wall  of  St. 
Clement’s  Church.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Sharp,  statuary,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  and  is  designed 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  inscription  commences 
thus  strangely, — ” fn  memory  of  Arthur  William, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Frederick  Ticehurst,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  Hastings.” 


ST.  JOHN’S,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Indiantown,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  St.  John’s, 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago, 
is  now  rebuilt,  and  much  improved ; indeed, 
some  of  its  buildings  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  wooden  ones  in  tbe  city.  The  stores 
of  Mr.  Hamm  (Mr.  M.  Stead,  architect),  and 
Messrs.  M.  D.  and  H.  A.  Austin,  with  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  M.  D.  Austin  (Mr.  J.  A.  Munroe, 
architect),  are  the  best. 

In  Carleton  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the 
lower  provinces  is  being  erected,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  J.  A.  Munroe,  for  Mr.  E.  D.  Jewett. 

Mr.  Stead  has  just  prepared  plans  for  a new 
church,  to  replace  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  is 
about  to  be  taken  down ; the  new  one  will  be 
Early  Gothic,  plainly  treated.  The  church,  long 
knojvn  as  the  “Bethel,”  has  been  remodelled, 
and  is  now  used  as  a Baptist  church. 

Building  materials  are  very  high  in  price  here, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

Provisions  also  command  largo  prices.  Ship- 
building is  very  dull,  scarcely  anything  being 
done  in  that  line ; indeed,  mechanics  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  leaving  for  the  States. 

Wages  here  are,  for  masons,  2 dolls.,  or  about 
8s.  4d.  sterling  per  day;  stone-cutters,  2 dolls.; 
painters,  1 doll.  60  cents;  carpenters  and  joiners, 
1 doll.  35  cents. 

Water-pipes  are  being  laid  to  Indiantown  from 
the  city. 


SANITARY  REPORT  ON  WHITECHAPEL. 

TnE  report  of  Mr.  Liddle,  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  for  the  quarter  ending  30bh 
June,  has  been  printed.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  present  epidemic  was  preceded 
by  a very  unhealthy  state  of  the  district,  as  re- 
gards epidemical  diseases  generr.lly,  showing 
some  probable  connexion  of  the  cause  of  cholera 
with  the  cause  of  other  epidemics.  The  weekly 
mortality  varied  from  63  to  40,  the  average 
having  been  52-3  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Of  this  average  30  8 per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality  of  the  district  arose  from  epidemics,  espe- 
cially measles,  small-pox,  and  fever.  Deaths 
from  fever  occurred  in  Pelham-street,  Chicksand- 
Btreet,  North-place,  Hunt-street,  Samuel-coart, 
Spital-street,  Brick-lane,  Charlotte-street,  Swan- 
yard,  Fisher's-alley,  Fryiug-pan-alley,  Sandy’s- 
row,  Wilke-street,  Wood-street,  Osbom-street, 
Old  Montague -street,  Prince’s  - street.  Royal 
Mint-street,  and  Queen-street.  The  mortality 
of  children  under  5 years  of  age  was  41-7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  In  the  north  sub- 
district  it  was  57'7  per  cent.,  and  in  Goodman’s- 
fields  64-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The 
unhealthy  condition  of  Frying-pan-alley  and 
Charlotte-court  had  been  frequently  complained 
of.  In  the  former  fever  had  prevailed  to  a great 
extent,  chiefly  among  foreign  Jews,  who  were 
sadly  overcrowded.  The  water-supply  was  still 
unsatisfactory,  as  indeed  it  still  is. 


PLASTIC  SLATE  ROOFING. 

This  invention  was  made  kno?ni  to  the  public 
by  the  Farmers’  Club  of  New  York,  at  their 
meeting  in  tbe  latter  part  of  June,  1865,  and  its 
importance  was  discussed.  The  inventor,  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Potter,  of  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  county. 
New  York,  had  been  experimenting  with  the 
material  for  years,  and  had,  it  is  asserted,  de- 
monstrated its  utility  and  practicability. 

The  Petroleum  Standard  has  the  following 
flaming  paragraph  on  the  subject: — “After 
suffering  many  partial  failures  in  compounds  of 
lime  in  all  its  various  forms  and  phases — in  sand, 
in  granite,  in  plaster,  mineral  coal,  clay  of  various 
kinds,  soapstone,  coal  tar,  vegetable  tar,  as- 
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phaltnm,  &c.,  in  all  the  proportions  and  com- 
binations that  an  intelligent  and  inventive  mind 
conld  suggest,  for  fourteen  years,  he  tried  the 
elatestone  also  in  many  combinations  before  he 
discovered  that  nature’s  law  of  reconatrnction 
was  exceedingly  simple,  requiring  only  gluten  or 
other  viscous  matter  to  hold  the  panicles  in 
juxtaposition  till  time  and  the  action  of  the 
elements  united  them.  Slatestone  and  coal-tar 
are  too  well  known  to  req;>ire  a description. 
Associated  in  geology — perhaps  originally  com- 
bined— an  affinity  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  slate 
being  pulverised  and  brought  into  contact,  a 
union  is  formed  which  no  power  can  dissolve; — 
a material  at  once  cheap  and  abnnclaut  in  every 
civilized  country  on  the  globe,  so  simple  in  pre- 
paration and  application  that  common  sense  is 
the  only  qutilification  for  using  it.  A mastio — 
it  adapts  itself  to  every  shape  and  condition. 
Adhesive — it  needs  no  nails  or  hooks  to  hold  it. 
Non-combnstible — it  is  not  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing  your  property,  but  of  protecting  it.  Imper- 
vious— water,  nor  even  steam,  can  penetrate  or 
dissolve  it.  Repairable — ‘ a little  more  of  the 
same  sort  ’ and  a brush  or  trowel  restores  it  from 
accidental  injuries.  Renewable — the  waste  from 
the  friction  of  falling  water  may  be  returned 
once  in  ten  or  twenty  years  for  ever  by  the  use 
of  the  brush.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  material 
known  of  which  can  bo  affirmed  that  it  will 
^daro  80  long  as  the  building  endures  under  it.” 


THE  ROWS  IN  CHESTER. 


In  the  description  of  the  new  Grnsvenor 
Hotel,  at  Chester  (iu  the  Builder,  p.  6il9),  it  is 
stated  that— 


water  once  fouled,  either  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally, having  some  years  at;o  been  engaged  by 
Sir  James  Mathesou,  B.irt.,  in  fitting  up  filtering, 
or,  rather,  clarifying  apparatus  lor  supplying 
Lewes  Cas'le  at.d  the  town  of  S'ornaway  with 
pure  water,  from  a clear  moss-coloured  sough. 
Having  tried  every  known  method  of  filtration, 
the  moss-coloured  water  still  passed  of  a bright 
brandy  colour.  Having  thus  spent  1501.  without 
obtaining  clear,  crystal,  colourless  water,  I at 
last  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  having  a large 
settling  basin;  the  wactr  pusaing  through  char- 
coal and  broken  bricks,  ascended  and  thus  flowed 
into  a tank  nearly  filled  with  peat  charcoal,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  placed  an  ascension 
filter,  from  which  the  water  flowed  clear  as 
crystal.  James  KEiiit. 


THE  ORDNANOE  SURVEY  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 


That  the  grievances  of  the  members  of  the 
engineering  and  surveying  professions  are  many 
and  bitter,  the  correspoudence  published  in  your 
very  valuable  paper  has  sufficiently  proved. 
That  those  professions  are  preyed  upon  by  a si-t 
of  quacks  on  the  one  side,  and  that  they  have  to 
enter  into  competition  with  a power  that  must 
ruin  them,  on  the  other  side,  are  facts  to  which 
you  have  now  nobly  called  the  attention  of  the 
public.  For  that  service  I,  as  an  aggrieved 
member,  tender  you  my  best  thanks  ; fur,  eir,  I 
am  convinced  that,  if  we  are  to  have  the  injustice 
redressed,  it  is  only  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
that  the  redressment  can  be  obtained. 

As  your  correspondent  has  sbown  in  the  case 
of  the  Bcottisli  survey,  so  I think  I can  show 
from  the  survey  of  the  North  of  England  that 
the  public  money  has  been  wilfully  squandered. 
I Take,  for  instance,  the  surveys  of  the  large 


" Tke  Row,  which  is  peculiar  to  Cheafpr,  and  which 
existed  in  the  former  buildings  occupying  the  sire,  had  to 

be  preserved,  snd  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  io  ^ _ _ ^ 

the  Eaatgate.acrcet  front,  the  superstructure  beiiigcarried  engraved  and  sold  at  2s.  per 

on  a colonnade  formed,  &c.  ^ In  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hndders- 

The  accompanying  engraving  and  plan  show  everything  down  to  lamp-posts,  water- 

a colonnade  on  a level  with  the  street,  tin  archi-  j pjogg^  steps,  and  causeways  are  shown  ; the 


tectoral  feature  which  is  certainly  not  “peculiar 
-to  Chester.” 

I have  always  understood  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  rows  in  Chester  consisted  in  their  being 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  and 


buildings  aro  ail  there;  and  when  a man  buys 
one  of  the  maps  he  labours  uuder  the  impression 
ibat  be  has  got  a map  infinitely  superior  to  any- 
thing  a private  practitioner  could  supply  him. 
The  consequence  of  this,  sir,  is,  that  men  are 


formed,  as  it  were,  in  the  first-floor  of  the  , prone  to  give  superior  credit  to  the  Government 


honses,  so  that  the  citizens  could  command  the 


, maps,  to  the  detriment  of  all  oihers.  N, 
streets  in  case  of  any  sudden  irruption  of  the  | Cyiyuel  James  may  bo  most  competent  as  a 
TtT-i-i  1 T .v...  engineer,  and  *he  may  be  perfectly 

capable  of  teaching  his  subalterns  how  to  con- 


short,  anything  down  to  “practical  men;”  and 
it  is  at  their  hands  that  the  professiona  suffer, 
both  in  reputation  and  material  welfare.  I am 
not  now  telling  an  idle  tale.  I could  point  out 
to  you  men  who  have  imposed  upon  the  public 
and  the  profession  by  means  of  testimonials 
from  captains  and  colonels  of  every  name  known 
to  the  Royal  Engineers.  Of  course,  after  we 
have  discovered  that  the  owner  of  this  testimo- 
nial is  a drunken,  dissolute  vagabond,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  him  also  a forger,  for  we  very 
well  know  that  the  Royal  Engineers  are  repre- 
sented by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  worth 
and  the  greatest  professional  learning.  But 
what,  sir,  is  to  guard  the  public  against  these 
charlatans?  Nothing.  The  existing  members 
of  this  class  must  plot,  conspire,  scheme,  and 
victimize,  until  their  mortal  race  is  run ; but  it 
is  certainly  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  prevent  a 
second  crop  of  them  being  raised. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  iu  which  a remedy 
against  some  of  these  evils  might  be  provided ; and 
I am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  your  services  as  the 
editor  of  a powerful  paper  would  be  of  great  [ 
assistance  in  establishing  it.  In  the  first  place,  i 
we  ought  to  have  the  professions  of  civil  en- 
gineer and  architect  recognised  by  law,  as  are 
the  medical  and  legal  professions  ; a competitive  ■ 
examination  established  similar  to  theirs,  which 
pupils  and  students  mnst  be  compelled  to  pass 
before  they  could  obtain  a diploma,  and  so  be 
allowed  to  practise.  I am  ignorant  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  that  end  could  be  attained ; 
but  I think,  if  you  were  to  ventilate  the  matter, 
and  money  and  an  acceptance  of  your  sugges- 
lions  were  all  that  were  necessary,  we  should 
not  be  long  in  our  present  impotent  and  degrad- 
ing position,  and  we  should  no  longer  have  to 
fear  the  competition  of  a “paternal”  Govern- 
ment; for  a legally  constituted  society  wou'd  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  stay  the  nefarious  opera- 
tions alike  of  our  major  and  minor  competitors. 

It  is,  indeed,  a pitiful  thing,  sir,  to  have  to  make 
these  complaints;  bat  would  not  others  ask 
loudly  for  justice  where  injustice  was  meted  out 
to  them  ? What,  indeed,  would  the  doctors  say 
if  army  surgeons  were  organized  to  practise 
publicly  for  half  the  ordinary  fees  ? Why,  they 
would  at  once  demand  redress,  and  their  de- 
mands would  be  attended  to,  because  they  are 
the  members  of  an  organized  and  powerful  | 
society.  SlE'iwTOtt  Leodiensis. 


Welshmen  or  other  hostile  force.  I know  that 
was  the  character  of  some  of  the  Chester  rows 
at  least:  whether  of  all  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  city  to  say.  Bub  I should 
like  to  know  whether  “ the  row  ” that  existed  in 
the  buildings  pulled  down  for  the  site  of  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
^‘preserved,” — t.e.,  imitated,  was  merely  such  a 
colonnade  as  appears  in  the  new  strnctTire,  or  one 
of  those  raised  galleries  which  presentf-d  the 
more  singular  characteristics  of  the  old  Chester 
row.”  J.  G.  N. 


THE  POLLUTION  AND  USE  OF  WATER 
BY  MANOFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Water  used  and  polluted  by  many  of  onr 
manufacturing  processes  conld,  by  simple  means 
■of  filtration,  be  clarified  and  used  for  the  same 
purpose  many  times,  and  that  often  with  ad- 
vantage and  economy,  as  the  water  charged  and 
impregnated  with  chemical  agents  must  become 
more  and  more  active,  and  the  action  more  in- 
tense the  ofteuer  it  is  used.  Now  it  is  greatly 
abused  as  a vehicle  for  carrying  away  to  pollution 
many  ingredients  mechanical  and  chemical.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  wilful  waste  carried, 
no  wonder  that  the  woeful  want  of  a remedy  is 
being  felt.  Lately  we  read  of  some  5u,0l01. 
being  annually  thrown  in  the  gutter,  either  from 
the  want  of  chemical  skill  or  from  the  rapid 
manipulating  processes  of  onr  manufactures  of 
plated  goods,  &c.  If  we  wash  away  the 
precious  metals  in  onr  sewers,  no  surprise 
need  be  felt  at  water  being  so  charged  with 
all  manner  of  filth,  — manufacturers  and 
others  being  rather  benefited  by  economiz 
ing  their  fuel  while  consuming  the  smoke, 
that  used  to  be  a greater  nuisance  than 
it  is  now.  It  may  be  that  using  water  more 
economically  they  may,  when  it  is  thorongbiy 
fouled,  and  will  no  longer  clarify,  evaporate 
what  remains,  and  so  regain  much  they  now 
throw  away  to  their  own  loss  and  their  neigh- 
bours’ injury. 

I know  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  purifying 


duct  trigonometrical  operaiious  with  the  nicest 
degree  of  accuracy,  buc  I assert  that  he  cannot 
provide  hiinselt  with  subordinate  suffi- 

ciently skilful  and  trustworthy  to  execute  the 
work  in  the  manner  ho  directs.  If  he  could  do 
that,  we  who  have  had  to  examine  every  kind  of 
map  that  he  has  produced,  should  not  have  had 
cause  to  complain  of  their  internal  discrepancies, 
and  the  public,  in  some  instances,  would  not 
have  had  to  complain  of  expenses  increased 
largely  thereby.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
Ordnance  Surveys,  the  parts  where  the  skill  or 
honesty  of  the  individual  surveyor  is  taxed,  that 
they  fail.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  the  mouey 
BO  expended  is  only  wasted,  the  public  are 
deluded,  and  by  that  delusion  errors  are  per- 
petrated, and  the  services  of  surveyor's  who 
could  rectify  them  are  supposed  not  to  be  needed. 

I would  ask,  why  was  not  London  surveyed  in 
detail,  as  are  the  great  towns  of  the  north  ? If 
in  the  case  of  London  the  advantage  of  a detail 
survey  was  nob  equal  to  the  expense,  does  not 
the  same  argument  apply  to  every  other  place  ? 
But  I know  of  no  reason  why  a aurwey  on  that 
scale  should  ever  be  attempted,  except  it  was  to 
gratify  a whim  of  Colonel  James,  for  it  has  not 
even  the  recommendation  of  serving  some  land- 
owner,  or  body  of  landowners,  who  may  happen 
to  have  the  power  to  vote  away  the  nation’s 
money. 

Thei'e  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  from 
which  Colonel  James’s  operations  may  be  re- 
garded. He  was  not  satisfied  with  training  the 
Royal  Engineers  as  suiveyors,  but  be  must  needs 
take  into  his  employ  some  hundreds  of  civilian 
assistants,  for  the  vast  importance  of  bis  woi'k 
necessitated  its  speedy  termination.  Now,  my 
experience  tells  me  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of 
the  quacks  who  roam  about  the  country  sojourn- 
ing at  any  place  where  they  are  unknown, 
and  can  obtain  credit  until  they  are  known  and 
their  credit  fails  them,  are  the  disbanded  ord- 
nance surveyors.  These  are  the  men  who 
shamelessly  advertise  themselves  as  civil  en- 
gineers, surveyors,  architects,  valuers,  and,  in 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  AND  PRIVATE 
JOBS. 


Sib,— Some  two  months  ago  there  appeared  an  adrer- 
tisement  in  the  Builder,  ofleriDg  a premium  of  liici.  for 
the  best  plan  for  the  drainage  of  Aberdare,  in  GDmorgan- 
shire.  I visited  the  place,  and  found  a pariah  map  to  a 
scale  of  8 chains  to  an  inch,  which  was  made  some  twenty 
years  ago.  and  when  the  pariah  did  not  contain  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  Imnses  it  does  now.  I told  • he  autbi  ritie-  that 
hat  they  offered  lOOL  for  would  cost  several  hundreds. 


The  Board  then  invited  me,  with  several  others,  to  l.uder 
for  the  work,  which  I did.  The  clerk  to  the  Board  has 
now  itfonned  me  that  the  Ordnance  surveyors  ere  go 
to  survey  the  place.  I may  remark  that  in  1850  the  Boi 
of  Ordnance  surveyed  Merthyr  Tydhl,  and  I believe  they 
have  never  been  paid  a farthing  for  so  doing.  How  is  R 
possible  for  civil  engineers  and  surveyors  to  compete  with 
a Board  paid  out  of  the  public  funds?  The  Board  of 
Ordnance  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  public  works, 
and  leave  local  surveys  to  parties  who  devote  all  their 
time  and  attention  to  sanitary  matters. 

Theodolitb. 


FOOT  PATHS. 


Sib, — In  answer  to  an  inquirer  respecting  foot-paths, 
we  have  laid  down  more  then  l,dO('  yards  of  Portland 
cement.  Some  of  it  has  been  down  four  years,  and 
answers  well.  Most  likely  all  the  paths  iu  this  town 
(EiteSin)  will  be  laid  with  the  same.  We  have  2 in 
cement  concrete,  and  i in.  of  cement  and  well-washed 
drii't  sand,  or  Thames  sand  will  do. 

W.  D.  Axdeews. 


THE  BORROWDALE  LEAD  MINE. 


giUj — With  regard  to  the  family  of  Backs  you 
mention  : it  was  a John  Backes  who,  about  250 
years  ago,  bought  the  share  of  the  Black  Lead 
Mine,  which  still  appertains  to  the  family, — the 
Bankes  of  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset.  This  John  Baukes 
was  father  of  Sir  John  Baukes,  attorney-general 
in  Charles  I.’s  reign.  It  was  he  who  argued  two 
days  for  ship  money.  He  was  afterwards  Ctiief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  died  at  0-xford 
and  was  buried  there  while  in  attendance  upon 
the  ucfortnnate  monarch.  The  Bankes  of  j 
Dorsetshire  still  own  nine-sixteenths  of  the  mine,  b 
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’ihe  father  of  Sir  John  bnilt  a honse  in  Keswick  : 
Ti  a criliiig  ill  it  there  is  a monogram  ecmtaining 
he  initials  J.  B.,  and  the  date  1602.  Sir  John 
Jankea^  the  cliief  justioe,  makes  reference  in  his 
rill  to  this  house  as  built  by  his  father.  It  is 
.ow  transformed  into  a coach  office. 

The  last  sale  of  lead  which  took  place  in 
jondon,  at  the  warehouscj  in  Essex-street, 
itrniid,  brought  for  picked  plumbago  208.  per 
?onnd,  having  been  previously  picked  through  at 
jrnier  saJes.  Alter  this,  there  was  a considerable 
tock  sold  at  much  lower  prices,  more  like  20i. 
er  ton  than  anything  else;  whilst  tl>e  puke 
iorr  wdale  lead  even  now  would  fetch  30a. 
er  lb.,  or  3,0001.  per  ton. 

The  mine  eeabed  to  work  three  or  four  years 
go.  The  Company  who  took  it  passed  through 
he  Bankruptcy  Court.  The  Keswick  makers 
lot  uijfrequeiitly  purchase  pure  lead  found  in  the 
jcaliiy,  wiiich  has  been  washed  from  the 
iiouniaiu  into  the  rivers  and  low  lands; — so 
Jat  pure  Borrowdale  lead  pencils  are  still  to  be 
inrchased  for  money  at  Keswick,  bub  corapa- 
itively  few  people  go  to  the  price,  viz.,  6s.  per 
Dzen.  J.  F.  C. 


ATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

i Ornajiejttixg  the  Surfaces  of  Tiles. — H. 
^enables.  Dated  18th  September,  I860.  — The 
;ateutee  clainjs  the  manulacture  of  ornamental 
des  by  repeated  immersion  of  a moulded  surface 

i slip,  anti  the  subsequent  scraping  down  thereof 
abstantialiy  as  described. 

f Apparatus  for  Securing  or  Fastening  Metal 
-lates  to  Beaus,  Rafters,  and  other  Places 
OR  Hoofing,  &c. —B.  Fox.  Dated  19th  Sep. 
umber,  18'>5, — This  invention  consists  in  form- 
rig  a groove  or  slit  on  the  beam,  rafter,  or  other 
rticle  to  which  the  patentee  desires  to  secure 
;ie  metal  plates.  At  certain  points  in  this 
iroore  he  inserts  metal  staples,  the  tops  of  which 
e flush  or  nearly  so  with  the  surface  of  the 
)fOove.  Then,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
irfaoe  of,  say,  a rafter,  he  forms  a metal  plate 
0 correspond  in  shape  therewith,  and  which  ho 
■lys  thereon.  This  plate  has  slots  cut  in  it  at 
liiose  parts  where  the  staples  are  inserted,  and 

00  end  of  the  slots  is  adjusted  to,  and  corre- 

lOonds  with,  tlie  said  staples.  The  upper  metal 
ilato  is  made  to  correspond  in  shape  with  the 
I'wer,  and  has  secured  on  its  underside,  either 
y solder,  rivet,  or  otherwiso,  prongs  or  catches 
>t  laterally,  which  correspond  in  number  with  ’ 
le  staples.  j 

Machinery  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  ! 

laicKS  AND  Tiles. — W.  Porter.  Dated  20tli : 
leptember,  18d5. — This  invention  is  applicable  ! 
D machines  where  the  plastic  clay  or  brick  earth  ! 
( expressed  through  moulding  dies  or  orifices.  ! 

ii  is  preferred,  in  carrying  out  this  invention,  to  ‘ 
wnstiuct  the  machines  in  such  manner  as  to  j 
ipnploy  two  pairs  of  expressing  rollers,  one  pair  ■ 
leing  horizontal  whilst  the  other  or  front  pair  is  I 
rjrtioal ; but  the  employment  of  the  hinder  ex-  ■ 
tpessiiig  rollers  is  not  essential,  as  in  place  of' 
eieso  a piston  or  plunger,  or  other  expressing 
itistrument,  may  be  used  combined  with  the  front 
iairs  of  expressing  rollers  before  mentioned. 

1 APi>ARAT"US  Ari’LICABLE  FOE  FiBE-ESCAFES  AND 

lUiLDEKs’  Scaffolds. — F.  Vagg.  Dated  Sth 
iiecember,  1865. — The  base  of  the  said  appa- 
Htus  qonsists  of  a stand  mounted  on  wheels  like 
cicotnmon  cart,  but  made  to  run  very  near  the 
cfound.  The  stand  is  mounted  on  tho  wheels  in 
cich  a manner  that,  by  means  of  a screw, 
latchet,  or  other  apparatus,  the  stand  may  be 
uaiutained  at  or  nearly  on  a level  when  passing 
ip  or  down  hill.  In  the  centre  of  the  said  stand 
pipole  or  mast  is  erected,  of  such  a height  as 
a\ay  be  deemed  requisite,  whether  the  apparatus 
D used  for  a fire-escape  or  a builder’s  scaffold, 
i(hd  the  said  mast  or  pole  may  bo  fixed  in  its 
ebeket  in  the  stand  by  a hinge,  to  enable  it  to  bo 
lowered  when  not  in  use.  When  raised  perpen- 
dicularly, means  are  provided  for  maintaining  it 
ii  its  proper  position  by  a bolt  running  through 
a and  the  socket,  or  by  any  other  means.  On 
iuis  mast  is  a platform,  made  to  slide  up  and 
i«>wn  upon  it  rather  easily,  and  also  to  turn 
upon  it,  which  is  done  by  reason  of  the  frame 
I n the  top  part  of  the  mast  carrying  the  pulleys 
icing  made  to  revolve  on  the  top  of  the  mast, 
it  is  raised  and  lowered  to  the  required  height 
ly  means  of  ropes,  cords,  or  chains  running  in 
lilnlleys  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  polo  or 
laast.  This  platform  is  made  stronger  and  rather 
dcide,  in  order  to  can-y  supplementary  platforms, 
ic,dder8,  ropes,  and  other  useful  articles  to  assist 
u rescuing  persons  or  property  from  fire,  or  to 


carry  such  materials  and  apparatus  as  builders 
may  require.  The  apparatus  being  moved  as 
near  to  the  burning  house  as  is  proper,  the 
operators  lower  the  stage  or  platform  by  the 
ropes  or  cords  already  referred  to,  and  the  fire- 
men enter  the  platform,  which  is  then  raised 
opposite  to  the  window  or  place  where  the  per- 
sons are  who  are  to  be  rescued.  The  supple- 
mentary platform  and  ladders  are  then  pushed 
out,  and  the  persons  walk  on  to  the  platform, 
which  is  then  lowered  ; or  the  platform  may  be 
turned  round  on  the  mast,  and  the  persons  may 
then  enter  the  opposite  honaes.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  apparatus  be  used  for  a builder’s 
Bcatibld,  the  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
others  would  have  a much  safer  and  more  com- 
modious stage  for  carrying  on  their  operatjous. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Christ  Church,  Watney-street,  Commercial 
roaci  iia.it— Three  staiued-glass  windows  have 
been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  this  church,  in 
memory  of  a late  churchwarden  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Foulger).  The  windows  represent,  the  left-hand 
one,  tho  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  centre  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  right-hand  one  the  Ascen- 
sion.  The  windows  were  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  Bedford-squarc,  W.C. 

Easton  Church,  Pewsey.  — The  memorial  to 
David  Herbert  Llewellyn,  surgeon  on  board  the 
Alabama,  who  was  drowned  at  the  sinking  of  the 
vessel,  having  refased  to  imperil  the  lives  of  the 
wounded  by  entering  the  boat,  is  now  completed. 
A general  desire  was  felt  that  some  memorial  of 
his  gallantry  shoijld  be  erected  at  Easton,  of 
which  parish  his  father  is  the  iuoambent.'  Tho 
memorial  has  therefore  taken  the  form  of  a 
stained  east  window  in  Easton  church,  with  a 
marble  tablet  beneath  it  bearing  an  inscription. 
A small  surplus  was  expended  in  a medallion 
window  at  the  west  end  of  tho  church.  Tho 
east  window  is  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud. 

liudyvjick  ijh-uruh. — The  chancel  of  this  church 
has  just  received  the  addition  of  two  stained-glass 
windows,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Braby,  of  Maybanks.  They  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hogvvood,  and  the  subjects  are 
Bebekah  at  tho  Well,  and  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Messrs.  Powell  & Son,  of  London,  were  the 
artists.  There  has  also  been  recently  erected  in 
the  churchyard  a monument  of  Portland  stone 
in  memory  of  the  same  persons. 

Coggeshall  Church — A stained  glass  memorial 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  ttie  east  end  of 
this  church.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  and  the  fixing  was  partly  performed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Parke,  plumber,  of  this  place.  The 
top  tracery  contains  representations  of  the  twelve 
apostles  and  four  evangelists,  and  there  are  also 
displayed  four  angels.  The  subjects,  numbering 
fourteen,  are  as  follows  : — Christ  saving  Peter, 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Christ  bearing  tho 
Cross,  the  llesurreotion,  Christ  appearing  to  Msiry 
in  the  Garden,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  St.  Thomas, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  Angels  oppeai’- 
ing  to  tho  Shepherds,  the  Birth  of  Clirist,  the 
Pi'esentatiou  in  the  Temple,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  blessing  Children. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ipswich.  — The  new  National  Provincial  Bank 
building  has  been  conipleted  and  opened.  The 
surrounding  buildings  are  completely  dwarfed 
by  the  new  bank,  the  height  of  which,  from  tho 
pavement  to  the  top  of  tho  parapet  is  -15  ft. 
The  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  though  plain 
and  simple  it  has  a classic  character.  The 
grouud.floor  front  is  divided  into  three  divisions, 
the  centre  and  eastern  ones  being  filled  by  large 
plate-glass  winOows,  by  which  the  banking-room 
is  lighted,  and  the  third  containing  the  entrance 
to  the  bank  and  also  to  the  manager’s  bouse. 
There  are  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  win- 
dows, of  similar  stone  to  the  rest  of  the  front, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a dental  cor- 
nice. The  banking-room  is  entered  from  a lobby 
by  mahogany  swing  doors.  This  room  is  30  It. 
in  length,  the  width  varying  slightly,  being 
about  28  ft.,  and  the  height  15  ft.  6 in.  Light 
is  admitted  by  the  two  large  windows,  and 
Moore’s  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  windows. 
At  the  nerth  end  of  the  bank  are  two  fire-proof 
strong-rooms  with  stone  floors  and  slate  shelves, 
and  Chubb’s  iron  doors.  The  windows  are  pro- 
tected  by  Clark’s  patent  iron  revolving  shutters. 


The  plumbing  work,  gas-fittings,  and  painting- 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  D.  & E.  Haggar. 
The  building  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  E.  Gib- 
bous, of  Ipswich,  was  the  builder.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Miller,  as  clerk  of  the  works,  has  saperiutended 
the  building.  The  total  cost,  iucludiug  the  cost 
of  the  siie,  will  be  about  8,U0Ul. 

Ecwcattle-upon-Tyne. — The  chief  stone  of  the 
Borough  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  laid 
at  Coxlodge,  near  Bulman’s  Village,  about  two 
miles  I'roin  the  town.  The  asylum  will  accom- 
modate 250  patients  of  both  sexes.  It  consists 
of  two  sioriep,  and  the  general  outliue  of  the 
plan  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.,  with  the 
centre  limb  very  much  elongated.  The  centre 
contains  the  general  dining-hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  chapel  over  it ; and  night  and  left 
of  the  centre  are  wings  containing  the  accom- 
modation for  the  patients,  and  embracing  the 
whole  fc‘Xtenc  of  the  south  iront,  along  which  are 
the  airing-grounds.  The  east  wing  is  appro- 
priated to  ttie  female,  and  tho  ocher  to  the  male 
patients.  Ou  the  ground  floor  are  all  the  sitting- 
rooms,  with  a proportion  of  single  sleeping- 
rooms  and  associated  dormitories.  The  upper 
flour  is  devoted  entirely  to  dormitory  ucoommo- 
dation.  Each  wing  is  divided  into  throe  galle- 
ries, with  an  infirmary  or  hospital.  Behind  the 
diuiug-hall  is  the  kitchen,  with  stores  and  other 
domesiio  oliices.  Extending  backwards  and 
along  the  north  is  a range  of  building,  with  the 
entrance  to  the  asylum  in  the  centre  ; a resi- 
dence for  the  medical  superintendent ; and  the 
workshop  and  the  laundry  offices.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Stafford  County  Asylum, 
erected  at  Burutwood,  near  Lichfield,  by  the 
same  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Moflait,  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  said  to  differ  io  its  arrangements 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  been  erected. 
’I'he  style  of  tho  building  is  Palladian,  simple  in 
its  details. 


CHUHCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Okeford  Fitzpaine,  — The  parish  church  has 
been  restored  and  re-opened.  Tho  work  says 
the  Dorset  Express,  was  commenced  in  March, 
1865.  A careful  inspection  of  the  old  bniiding 
was  first  made,  and  it  was  determined  to  entirely 
rebuild  the  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  north  porch, 
and  piirtially  restore  the  other  portions  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Dorchester,  architect, 
funiiabed  the  design,  and  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  A.  Green,  builder,  Blaudford,  by  whom 
the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  aud  porch  ou  the  north  side.  Of  these, 
the  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  porch  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  old  arcade  arches,  which 
were  found  to  be  considerably  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, have  been  partly  taken  down  and 
rebuilt,  wiiiist  others,  not  so  much  gone,  were 
sawn  aud  restored.  The  tower,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  is  built  over  an  archway,  under 
which  is  a foot,  presented  by  tho  curate’s  wife, 
aud  made  by  Mr.  Bolton.of  Worcester.  The  old 
chancel  was  euiirely  taken  down,  aud  rebuilt  in 
the  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  with  open- 
timber  roof  aud  moulded  ribs,  to  form  panels, 
carved  bases  intersecting  the  ribs.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  and  there 
are  sittings  for  between  300  and  400  persons. 
Tho  church  is  heated  by  one  of  Gurney’s  hot-air 
stoves.  A oonsiderable  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  churchyard,  which  is  enclosed  with  iron 
palisading.  In  addition  to  4001.  to  be  raised  by 
rate,  various  donations  have  been  promised,  in 
order  to  pay  the  cost. 

Wytliorp. — The  little  mountain  church  at 
Wytliorp,  midway  between  Keswick  and  Cocker- 
ninuth,  lias  been  consecrated.  The  site  has 
been  presented  by  Sir  H.  R.  Vane,  bart.,  lord  of 
the  manor.  There  is  also  space  left  on  the  site 
Ibr  a Suudny  school,  plans  having  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Biuce,  of  Whitehaven.  The  school  will 
be  erected  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  raised. 
The  church  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  nearly 
1,0001.,  70J.  of  which  are  yet  required.  Mr. 
Bi  uce  is  the  architect  of  the  church  as  well  as  the 
tcbools.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early  English 
style.  The  nave  roi  f in  the  interior  has  carved 
traces  of  stained  oak,  crossed  at  the  apices  and 
supported  on  stone  corbels.  The  sittings,  pulpit, 
and  reading-desk  are  constructed  of  stained 
pine.  The  nave  is  40  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide, 
and  the  chancel  is  ISJ  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide. 
The  building  is  intended  to  scat  120  persons. 

Lo7tg  Whation,  Leices'.ershire. — This  church, 
after  being  closed  for  twelve  months  in  order  to 
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be  restored,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  The  roofs  are  new,  and  raised  to 
a very  high  pitch,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
west  end  gables.  The  pillars  and  arches  have 
been  restored,  and  a new  chancel  arch  has  been 
erected.  Clerestory  windows  have  been  inserted 
over  the  nave  arcade,  which  has  been  raised 
about  9 ft.  The  chancel  windows  and  roof  are  both 
new,  the  latter  in  stained  wood-work.  In  the 
north  aisle  the  old  pews  have  disappeared,  and 
the  interior  has  been  fitted  up  with  benches, 
nniform  with  those  in  the  south  aisle.  A vestry 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower,  which  is  on  the  south  side.  This  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a screen,  filled  in 
with  figured  ground  glass.  The  floors  are  paved 
with  Whetstone’s  (Coalville)  tiles,  in  encaustic 
patterns.  The  east  window  is  fitted  up  with 
stained  glass.  It  is  divided  into  three  lights, 
which  are  filled  in  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
20th  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel — one  repre- 
senting Mary  weeping  at  the  sepulchre  j the 
other,  Mary  looking  into  the  sepulchre  and 
seeing  the  two  angels;  and  the  third,  Mary 
meeting  with  Christ.  Above  is  a figure  of  the 
Saviour,  symbolizing  the  resurrection.  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  artists.  The 
entire  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walker, 
the  contractor.  West  Leake,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  of  London.  The  stone 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Brown,  stone  mason, 
Nottingham;  and  Mr.  Blundell,  also  of  Notting- 
ham, has  constiTicted  the  roof  and  all  carved 
woodworks. 

Danhtiry,  Essex. — A statement  has  been  issued 
as  to  the  work  of  restoring  and  enlarging  the 
church.  These  works  are  to  include  the  erection 
of  a new  and  much  enlarged  south  aisle,  with 
the  entire  re-pewing  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  fabric,  in- 
cluding the  restoration  and  setting  up  of  the 
south  arcade,  all  of  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  owners  of  property  and  parishioners  of 
Danbury,  at  a cost  of  2,0001.  Since  the  work 
has  been  taken  in  hand  a desire  has  been  felt  to 
carry  out  several  important  improvements, 
which  were  not  included  in  Mr.  Scott’s  first 
estimate,  but  strongly  recommended  by  him. 
The  essential  points  of  this  enlarged  plan  include 
a new  porch,  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of 
the  tower,  the  complete  renewing  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  windows,  &c.,  and  involve  an  ad- 
ditional outlay  of  6001. 

Hulme  {Manchester). — The  chief  stone  of  this 
church  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  in  Erskine- 
street.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Pointed  style, 
in  red  brick,  with  bands  of  dark  blue.  The  win- 
dow tracery  and  other  decorative  features  will 
be  of  stone.  The  chancel  will  have  a circular- 
ended  apex,  and  over  its  western  bay  will  be  the 
steeple,  so  that  the  place  for  the  choir  will  be 
underneath  the  tower.  Acoustic  advantages 
will  be  aimed  at,  as  by  other  means,  so  par- 
ticularly by  the  placing  of  a flat  boarded  ceiling 
over  the  choir.  The  site  for  the  font  appears  to 
have  been  so  designed  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  will  be  received  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  congregation.  Great  pains  are  to  be  taken 
with  the  interior,  &c.  This  will  be  of  red  and 
white  brick  (unplastered),  and  the  work  will  be  so 
arranged  that  the  church  will  be  capable,  at  any 
future  time,  of  receiving  a high  degree  of  finished 
decoration.  The  carving  of  the  pillars,  for  in- 
stance, need  be  limited  only  by  the  state  of  the 
funds.  Again,  at  the  eastern  end  there  will  be 
marble  and  stone  to  be  relieved  and  enriched. 
The  sittings  will  be  for  750  people,  and  the 
seats,  if  not  of  rush  chairs,  will  be  low  open 
benches.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor. 

East  Raynha7n,  Norfolk. — The  Marquis  Towns- 
hend  is  restoring,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
rebuilding  the  chnrch  in  connexion  with  his 
family  seat  at  East  Eaynham.  The  rector,  the 
Eev.  R.  Phayre  is  completing  the  work  by  re- 
building the  chancel.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Clark  & Holland,  of  Newmarket ; and  the  whole 
of  the  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Hubbard,  of  East  Dereham. 

Sacriston  {Eurham) . — The  chnrch  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Sacriston,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Sacriston  is  a colliery  village  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  City  of  Durham,  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  possesses  one  or  two 
dissenting  chapels,  it  is  only  now  that  it  can 
boast  of  having  a chnrch.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  churches  erected  partly  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham’s  Church  Building  Fund,  from 
which  -lOOi.  were  appropriated.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  Gothic.  The  plan  of  the 
edifice  consists  of  a nave,  with  porch,  chancel. 
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and  vestry.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  aisle, 
arches  and  columns  have  been  inserted,  in  order 
— should  circumstances  require  it — that  an  aisle 
may  be  added  at  some  future  period,  and  so 
complete  the  design  without  incurring  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  nave  roof.  The 
chancel  finishes  with  an  apse,  forming  three 
bays.  The  centre  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a gable, 
and  hipped  back  into  the  apsed  roof.  A three- 
light  tracery  window  is  inserted  in  the  centre 
bay,  with  small  tracery  windows  on  each  side. 
At  the  west  end  there  are  three  pointed  windows, 
surmounted  by  a large  rose  window  and  double 
belfry.  Entering  the  chnrch  by  the  south  porch, 
the  principal  features  of  the  design  have  been 
studied  to  afford  an  internal  effect  by  grouping 
the  spandrel  timbers  of  the  apse  and  chancel 
roof,  the  chancel  arch,  and  tracery  windows,  so 
as  to  form  a perspective  view  from  the  nave. 
All  the  seats  are  free.  The  nave  and  chancel 
will  accommodate  219  adults  and  IB  children. 
When  the  new  aisle  is  added  the  church  will 
accommodate  464  persons.  The  cost  is  a little 
over  1,700Z.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  mason  ; Mr.  Sander- 
son, joiner  ; Mr.  Laidler,  plumber  ; Mr.  Hodgson, 
painter;  Mr.  Rule,  slater;  and  Mr.  R.  Mole, 
plasterer,  all  of  Durham.  The  church  is  from 
desi^s  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  of  that  city, 
architect. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — St.  Mark’s  Church,  Broad- 
water Down,  has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice 
stands  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
and  has  been  built,  together  with  the  parsonage 
adjoining,  entirely  at  his  cost.  The  church  is 
built  principally  with  native  stone,  from  the 
earl’s  estate.  The  texture  of  the  stone  is  ce- 
mented by  iron  in  various  conditions  of  oxida- 
tion, whilst  it  is  of  a varied  colour  and  very  hard. 
Most  of  the  ancient  churches  in  the  vicinity  have 
been  built  of  this  stone.  The  dressings  are  in 
Bath  stone,  and  the  native  stone  is  used  for 
scalped  rustic  work.  Over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  sculptured  a figure  of  St.  Mark.  The 
style  adopted  by  the  architect  has  its  principal 
type  drawn  from  the  French  churches  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  hard  bricks,  having  a space  left 
between  the  inner  and  outer  castings,  bonded 
together  with  a patent  adamantine  brick,  to 
prevent  the  damp  from  penetrating.  In  plan 
the  church  is  cruciform,  with  a tower  for  bells 
at  the  north-west  angle,  crowned  by  an  octa- 
gonal spire,  the  whole  being  132  ft.  high,  whilst 
tho  length  of  the  church  is  estimated  at  124  ft., 
by  a width  across  the  transept  of  76  ft.  There 
is  a nave,  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  a deep 
chancel  with  a semi-octagonal  apse.  At  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  are  a vestry  chamber  and 
an  organ  room,  in  which  an  organ  now  building 
is  intended  to  be  placed.  The  chancel  is  raised 
above  the  nave  five  steps.  The  roof  is  an  open 
timber  one,  forming  a corona  over  the  commu- 
nion. It  is  decorated  with  colour  and  gilding, 
and  the  spaces  of  wall  over  the  windows  are 
filled  in  with  Medimval  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows are  spariugly  filled  in  with  tinted  and 
stained  glass.  The  body  of  the  church  and  the 
transepts  are  filled  up  with  pews,  which  will 
accommodate  about  600  persons.  The  nave  and 
transept  roofs  are  open  timberwork.  The  capi- 
. tals  of  the  columns  are  carved.  There  is  a double 
range  of  clerestoiy  windows  above  the  arcade, 
filled  in  with  stained  and  tinted  glass.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu,  who  has  also 
designed  the  parsonage-house  adjoining;  and 
both  church  and  parsonage  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  tho  lessee  of  the  Broadwater 
Down  Estate. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirkdale. — The  Congregational  Church,  Chad- 
wick Mount,  Kirkdale,  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  building  has  been  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the  site  it  occupies. 
The  adjoining  buildings  are  of  a classical  cha- 
racter, and  the  aim  of  the  architect  has  been  to 
produce  a design  that  will  harmonise  with  them. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Roman  Ionic  of  the 
time  of  Palladio,  freely  treated.  The  chnrch  is 
approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  and  is  entered 
through  a vestibule,  or  recessed  portico,  which 
gives  access  to  an  aisle  at  each  side,  dividing 
the  interior  of  tho  building  into  three  parts.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  66  ft.  long  by  33  ft. 
wide,  or  an  exact  double  square.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  bays  by  the  principals  being  ceiled 
at  the  upper  parts  of  the  tie-beams.  The  pulpit- 
platform  is  backed  by  an  elliptical,  coved  recess, 
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formed  of  resonant  materials,  with  hollows  for 
throwing  forward  the  voice  of  the  preacher.! 
There  are  two  large  vestries  behind,  with  sepa- 
rate entrance.  The  church  will  seat  upwards  of 
300  people  on  the  ground-floor.  Beneath  the 
church  and  vestries  are  a large  school-room,  the 
size  of  the  church,  and  class-rooms,  all  entered 
on  the  level  of  the  land  behind  the  balustraded 
terrace,  the  whole  lighted  by  a double  range  of 
windows,  free  from  obstructions.  The  total  coat 
of  the  buildings  will  be  1,5001.,  which  will  include 
painting,  decorating,  forming  approaches,  &c. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bootle,  the  builder. 

Halsted. — The  new  Congregational  Chapel 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  cost  about 
4,5001.,  inclusive  of  internal  fittings.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  between  700  and  800 
persons.  The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  with 
an  apsidal  end ; the  extreme  width  from  north 
to  south  being  70  ft.,  and  from  east  to  west, 
42  ft.,  with  transepts  60  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is 
divided  transversely  into  three  spans,  with 
arched  principals  in  the  centre,  45  ft.  high,  and 
tmssed  banner  beams  on  each  side,  supported  on 
cast-iron  columns,  with  ornamental  capitals; 
longitudinally  there  are  three  arches  over  the 
columns  on  each  side,  and  one  wider  arch  over 
each  transept.  The  timbers  are  wrought  and 
stained ; and  the  ceiling,  varnished  boarding, 
open  to  view.  The  galleries,  which  extend  round 
the  sides  of  the  chapel,  are.  approached  by  two 
staircases  in  the  front,  and  two  others  attached 
to  the  transepts.  On  the  west  side,  attached  to 
the  transept  is  a tower  containing  one  of  the 
staircases,  surmounted  by  a stone  spire  110  ft. 
high.  The  roofs  are  slated,  and  tho  ridges 
finished  with  ornamental  cresting.  Kentish  rag, 
with  Caen  stone  dressings,  have  been  employed 
in  the  exterior  work.  Under  the  chapel  is  a 
schoolroom  capable  of  accommodating  360  chil- 
dren.  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  was  tho  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Sudbury  & Son,  of  Halsted, 
were  the  builders. 

Pembrey. — The  foundation  stone  of  an  English 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Pembrey. 
The  edifice  is  calculated  to  seat  about  250  per- 
sons, and  is  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  from 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  Stringer. 

Mossley. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  and  schools  has  been  laid  at  Moss- 
ley.  The  building  will  be  erected  on  a site  in 
Stamford-road,  and  will  comprise  a school  on  the 
basement,  with  chapel  above,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a gallery,  will  seat  600  persons.  There  will 
also  be  four  class-rooms  and  vestry,  as  well  as 
the  usual  offices.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Lombardo-Venetian,  and  the  estimated  coat  a 
little  over  2,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Williamson,  of  Manchester. 

Huddersfield. — The  chief  stone  of  an  Indepen- 
dent chapel  at  Moldgreen,  near  Huddersfield, 
has  been  laid.  Tho  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Healey, 
of  Bradford,  and  the  cost  will  be  3,000Z.,  in- 
cluding the  site  ; the  chapel  to  seat  from  700  to 
800  persons,  and  tho  school  to  accommodate 
from  400  to  500  scholars. 

Bury.  — - The  Northgate-atreet  Independent 
Chapel  has  been  closed  for  the  last  three 
months  during  the  time  that  extensive  altera- 
tions and  repairs,  including  the  erection  of  a 
new  front,  have  been  going  on.  The  new  front 
is  substantially  built  of  white  brick  and  stone, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  'of  this 
town  and  London,  the  builder  being  Mr.  W. 
Rednall,  of  Nortbgate-street.  The  total  cost  is 
between  600Z.  and  700Z. 
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Le  Moniteur  des  Architectes  : Rei’ue  Mensuelle  de 
VArt  Architectural,  Ancien  et  Modeme.  Paris : 
Levy.  London  : J.  M.  Boekbinder,  67,  Berners- 
street. 

The  new  series  of  this  useful  publication,  issued 
under  the  direction  of  M.  A.  Normand,  the 
architect  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  Pompeian  villa  in 
Paris,  shows  considerable  improvement.  Each 
No.  contains  6 quarto  engravings,  illustrating 
ancient  and  modern  work,  with  8 pages  of  letter- 
press. The  number  for  July  now  before  xis  in- 
cludes details  of  tho  Pompeian  villa;  details  of 
a Paris  house  designed  by  M.  A.  Lance;  frag- 1 
ments  from  the  Museum  of  Toulouse ; and  a large  ^ 
view  of  the  parish  church  of  Argenteuil,  designed  i 
by  M.  Ballii,  an  example  of  modem  Prenchl 
round.arch  Gothic.  f 
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wworl:s : Borough  of  Liverpool.  Ileport  on 
9 proposed  Supply  of  Water  to  Liverpool  frovi 
da  Lake,  in  North  TUa^es.  By  Kobeut 
iwuNSON,  Esq.,  C.B.,  C.E.,  &c.  Waterlow 
Sons,  Printers,  Parliament-street,  West- 
inster.  1866. 

Eawlinson  was  the  original  proposer  of 
plan  of  water  supply  to  Liverpool  from  Bala 
e,  the  rival  scheme  to  which  was  the 
ngton  Pike  supply,  which  was  carried  out, 
now  appears  to  have  been  a failure,  ifr. 
liuson’s  plan,  though  laid  before  the  Liver- 
Corporation  twenty  years  ago,  has  never 
low  been  published.  The  Corporation  have 
the  Bala  scheme  under  re-consideration,  and 
Dugb,  in  the  meantime,  they  are  endeavour- 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  more  local  and 
idy  available  sources  can  be  extended,  it  is 
lablo  that  they  will  be  forced  to  come  back 
ast  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  plan,  whereby  an 
idance  of  unusually  pure  water  may  be  had 
.be  supply  of  the  whole  borough  from  Bala 
3,  as  well  as  of  other  towns,  such  as  Chester, 
enhead,  Runcorn,  Warrington,  and  oven 
Chester. 


'alton’s  Labour  Wages  Table. — Another  pub- 
ion  on  labour  wages  calculations  has  been 
2d  (Whittaker  & Co.,  London,  publishers), 
in  a tabular  form,  and  gives  at  a glance  the 
unt  of  wages  from  one  hour  to  sixty,  and  from 

0 6s.  per  day.  The  form  is  convenient  for 
3S. 

ilegraphic. — A small  pamphlet,  by  Mr,  W.  H. 
ice,  C.E.,  titled  “Electrical  Intercommunica- 
in  Trains  in  Motion,”  is  in  circulation.  It 
jscriptive  of  the  system  of  intercommunica- 
in  trains  in  motion  wliich  has  been  in  prac- 
nse  on  the  South-Western  Railway  since 
■uary,  1865 ; on  the  Midland  Railway  since 
2h  5 and  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  since 

1 last.  The  system  is  said  to  have  shown 
r to  be  perfectly  practical,  and  free  from 
objection,  and  has  met  with  considerable 
oval  from  the  railway  officials. 


Ulisctllania. 

ISCOVERIES  AT  THE  RoMAN  SiLCHESTER,  NEAR 
.NGSTOK.E.  — Some  curious  discoveries  have 
itly  been  made  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bhand  Roman  capital  of  sonthern  Britain,  and 
I been  already  briefly  alluded  to  in  our  pages, 
main  street  and  a street  running  from  it 
: been  laid  open,  together  with  two  large 
an  houses  with  tesaelated  pavements.  The 
3 which  surrounded  the  capital  were  three 
j in  length.  The  site  of  the  amphitheatre 
been  found,  and  an  admission-pass  like  the 
i bone  passes  of  the  present  day  dug  out. 
3 connected  with  periods  anterior  to  the 
( of  our  Saviour  have  also  been  found.  A 
: has  turned  up  on  which  some  Roman 
1 had  cut  the  words  relating  to  “ my  lass,” 

1 my  girl.”  Roman  toothpicks,  earpicks, 
ors,  and  other  things,  have  been  mot  with, 
fester  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
nn.  The  South  of  England  Literary  and 
csophical  Society  lately  paid  a visit  to  Sil- 
rer,  where  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce  gave  a 
liption  of  the  city  and  the  excavations.  The 
')f  the  temple  is  known,  and  it  will  one 
!ie  explored. 

rw  Iron-Preserving  Agent. — Dr.  Henry 
crd  Francis  de  Briou,  a Paris  physician,  who 
lany  years  has  resided  in  England,  has  dis- 
ced and  patented  a process  for  preparing 
lindia-rubber  an  enamel  paint,  which  is  ab- 
ply  proof  against  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
,e,  as  weU  as  against  the  power  of  all  liquids 
iidiug  the  most  potent  acids),  to  affect  iron, 
nreparation  is  applied  cold  and  in  a liquid 
i and  inconsistency  and  general  appearance 
uembles  such  common  oil-paint  as  is  ordi- 
' used  for  iron-work.  It  may  be  applied 
lease ; but  of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the 
IBS  of  application  should  be  conducted  with 
icare  as  will  insure  a complete  covering  of 
'hrfaces  to  be  protected.  This  covering  may 
ithin  that  its  presence  cannot  be  detected ; 
t it  leaves  the  protected  surfaces  in  all  their 
lial  sharply-defined  freshness.  It  hardens 
-it  once,  and  immediately  forms  a smooth 
anstrouB  enamel-like  covering,  air-proof, 
)i-proof,  water-proof,  and  acid-proof.  Thus 
oted  the  iron  is  safe.  Rust  cannot  accu- 
&e  on  the  surface  of  this  enamel-paint,  nor 
: le  beneath  it. — Art- Journal, 


A Sea  Suburb  of  Liverpool. — Two  crescents 
are  proposed  to  be  built  at  Blundellsands,  the 
larger  of  which,  to  be  called  Minie-crescenb, 
has  just  been  commenced.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  first  house  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  by  Miss  Blundell,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  The  plan,  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Reade  & Goodison,  represents 
two  crescents  of  picturesque  outline,  containing 
about  forty  houses. 

Photographers  at  the  Louvre. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  carelessness  of  photographers  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Nieuwerkerke  has  issued  an  order  suspending  all 
permissions  to  photograph  until  further  notice. 
It  appears  that  the  “ artists  ” exhibit  a great 
deal  of  negligence  in  their  operations,  and  are  in 
the  habit  of  upsetting  their  chemicals  on  the 
floors  of  the  apartments,  which  they  treat  as  if 
they  were  their  own  operating  rooms. 

Depolarization  of  the  “NoRTHuiiBERLAND.” 
— It  is  stated  that  the  magnetic  polarization 
developed  in  this  iron  ship,  from  having  been 
built  in  a north  and  south  position,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  reversing  that  position  and  demag- 
netizing her  by  means  of  two  of  Grove’s  batteries 
of  five  cells  each,  and  electro-magnets,  applied 
by  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  on  a plan  suggested  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  depolarizing  the  ship. 
The  Minotaur,  which  was  built  head  north,  like 
the  Northumberland,  cannot  be  safely  navigated 
in  a fog  from  a similar  polarization.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  whole  of  our  iron  fleet  will  require 
to  be  snbmitted  to  Mr.  Hopkins’s  process. 

Important  Discovery. — A discovery  of  con- 
siderable interest  is  reported  from  South  Wales. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  process  of 
copper-smelting  fumes  of  the  sulphuric  acid  are 
given  off  in  great  quantity,  the  effect  of  which 
is  in  all  ways  most  deleterious.  The  herbage  is 
destroyed  for  miles  round,  and  the  country, 
which  might  bo  rich  and  productive,  is  turned 
into  a treeless  desert.  Thanks,  however,  to  a 
process  which  has  just  been  discovered,  this 
state  of  things  is  said  to  be  no  longer  likely  to 
continue.  The  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  being 
poured  into  the  air  to  poison  it,  will  be  con- 
densed, and  the  product  utilised.  Tho  results 
will  be  varied  and  important. 

I Rugby  Blue  Lias  Lime,  Cement,  and  Brick 
j Company. — The  proprietors  of  these  works  having 
recently  placed  and  started  on  their  premises  a 
j new  mill  and  engine  of  great  power,  with  the 
most  modern  improvements,  invited  their  em- 
I ploycs  to  a dinner,  in  celebration  of  their  pro- 
I gress  thus  far.  There  were  present  about  150 
I men.  Tho  machinery  is  so  constructed  that  by 
the  action  of  tho  three  pairs  of  stones,  each 
. pair  will  produce  40  S-bhl.  sacks  of  cement 
hourly,  which  will  thus  be,  both  by  day  and 
night,  prepared  for  dispatch.  The  cement  and 
lime-stone  is  obtained  from  largo  quarries,  from 
the  most  distant  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  tram-railway  direct  to  the  kiln; 
through  which,  having  been  burnt  as  lime,  it 
descends  to  another  tram-railway,  from  which  it 
is  again  raised  by  tram-railway  to  the  mill  for 
grinding.  These  works  have  benefited  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Tatham,  who  was  the 
means  of  introducing,  some  twenty-five  years 
since,  the  Blue  Lias  Lime  into  the  London 
markets. 

Sale  of  the  Arboretum  at  Worcester. — It 
may  be  that  those  ratepayers  who  refused  to  add 
5,o6oL  to  Lord  Dudley’s  offered  gift  of  5,0001.,  in 
orderto  secure  an  excellent  recreation-ground  by 
a voluntary  rate, — their  principle  being  “No  rates 
for  nothing,” — had  the  betrgarly  expectation  that 
Lord  Dudley  would  himself  supply  their  deficiency 
by  increasing  his  gift  to  10,0001.;  but  if  so  they 
have  been  sadly  mistaken.  The  beautiful  grounds 
have  been  cut  up  into  100  lots,  and  sold  for  build- 
ing purposes.  According  to  the  proposed  plan 
there  will  be  eight  streets.  Twelve  houses  will 
have  a frontage  to  Sansome-walk.  The  existing 
main  path  will  remain,  and  from  tho  right  side 
of  it  another  street  will  be  carried  across  the  pre- 
sent cricket-gp-ound  to  the  railway.  About  seventy 
yards  north  of  the  lodge  a road  will  be  made  which 
will  pass  through  the  present  gardens  and  meet 
a transverse  street  at  the  bottom,  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  gardens.  Other  roads  will  ‘ 
be  made.  The  total  sum  realised  was  9,726Z.,beiDg 
an  average  of  about  6s.  Id.  per  square  yard;  that 
is,  about  1,472L  per  acre.  The  highest  price  for 
any  lot  was  a trifle  over  10s.  per  yard.  One  acre 
has  been  sold  by  private  contract  for  l.OOOh,  so 
that  the  whole  proceeds  are  nearly  ll,000h 


The  Pulpit  at  Beaulieu,  Hants. — Sir : In 
Parker’s  “ Glossary,”  the  pulpit  at  Beaulieu, 
Hants,  is  shown  with  a battleme7ited  cornice.  In 
Weale’s  “ Quarterly  Papers”  the  cornice  of 
this  pulpit  is  shown  with  no  battlement.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  which  is 
right?  It  is  an  interesting  point.  If  the  battle- 
ment is  correct,  it  is,  I think,  the  earliest  instance 
of  its  occurring  as  an  ornamental  adjimct  in  this 
way. — P.  E.  M. 

Discovery  op  Ancient  Wall  Paintings.— 
Conisbro’  Church  is  at  present  undergoing  re- 
storation, and  during  the  process  of  removing 
the  plaster,  &c.,  from  the  walls,  some  early 
paintings  have  been  brought  to  light.  They  are 
somewhat  roughly  executed,  in  a bright  red 
colour.  They  are,  unfortunately,  far  from  per- 
fect, but  enough  remains  to  show  the  whole 
church  has  at  one  time  been  an  illustration  of 
sacred  story.  Tho  subject  of  the  painting  at 
present  most  laid  bare  is  apparently  the  expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden. 

Architectural  Competition  in  Belgium. — 
The  authorities  of  Charleroi  invite  foreign  as 
well  as  Belgian  architects  to  submit  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  town,  the  demolition  of 
its  fortifications,  and  the  reconstruction  of  its 
railway  station.  The  first  premium  is  2001.,  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  the  recipient  will  be 
entPusted  to  carry  out  his  design ; the  next 
best  design  to  receive  801.  The  prize  plans 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  municipality, 
which,  moreover,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
purchasing  any  of  the  others  for  the  sum  of  201. 
each. 

Landscape  Gardening.  — Sir : Landscape 
gardening  is  a thorough  contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  and  philosophical  principles  of  de- 
sign.  Anything  executed  by  man  should  show 
distinctly  its  human  origin,  it  should  show  de- 
sign, design  carried  out  on  the  accepted  human 
principles ; but  a landscape  garden  is  a bad 
imitation  of  nature  by  man,  it  has  no  human 
design.  It  is  absurd  because  not  human.  Nature 
turned  out  to  order  is  ludicrous.  The  old  gar- 
dens of  Le  Notre,  to  ray  mind,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, excellent : they  showed  distinctly  their 
human  origin  by  human  principles  of  design. — 
Alpha. 

The  new  Chemical  Laboratories  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin. — One  of  the  appendices  to  the 
thirteenth  report  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  contains  a report  by  Professor  Hofmann, 
on  the  laboratories  now  being  built  under  his 
superintendence,  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  the  report 
having  been  got  by  tho  application  of  our 
Government  to  that  of  Prussia.  The  Bonn 
Laboratory  will  be  completed  next  summer.  The 
plans  were  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Augustus  Dieck- 
hoff,  architect  to  the  University,  and  the  con- 
struction has  been  intrusted  to  a young  architect 
named  Jacob  Neumann.  The  cost  mU  be 
18,4501.  The  Institution  is  intended  for  sixty 
students.  The  street  front  of  the  building  is 
180  ft.  in  length,  and  the  side  front  250  fc. 

Re-opening  of  John-street  Chapel,  Bed- 
ford-row.— This  place  of  worship  has  for  somo 
time  been  nndei'going  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations,  but  has  now  been  re-opened.  The 
alterations,  which  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dabbs,  have  ex- 
tended to  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building.  The  front  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  stone  stair- 
cases for  the  galleries.  The  old  portico  has  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  a new  one  with  orna- 
mental balustrades  and  columns.  The  front 
court  area  will  bo  enclosed  within  an  ornamental 
iron  railing,  tho  principal  entrance  being  opposite 
the  portico,  but  with  additional  gates  for  those 
leaving  by  the  side  entrances.  A class-room  has 
been  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  bnilding  for  a 
Bible-class  on  Sundays.  The  cost  of  this  room 
has  been  defrayed  by  the  class.  Within  the  old 
chapel  the  alterations  have  been  considerable. 
The  old  pews  have  been  removed,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  those  of  a modern  style,  uni- 
formly cushioned.  An  enriched  cove  ceiling  has 
been  introduced  into  the  roof,  tlms  raising  it 
9 ft.  above  the  old  ceiling.  Two  sunlights,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Hulett,  of  Holborn,  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  roof,  and  these  give  light  to 
the  galleries  and  the  central  division  of  the 
building.  The  galleries  have  been  lowered  3 ft., 
and  are  surrounded  by  gilt  bronze  open  rails.  A 
new  pulpit,  with  ornamental  panels,  has  been  put 
up.  The  alterations  and  additions  have  cost 
about  2,0001. 
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Theatre  Burnt.— The  principal  theatre  in 
Constantinople,  worth.  10,000,000  piastres,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  British  Association’s  next  Tear’s 
Meeting. — It  has  been  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in 
Dnndee,  which  has  been  fur  six  years  a suppliant 
for  the  honour. 

Forthcoming  Industrial  Exhibition  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall. — Extensive  preparations 
are  in  progress  at  the  AgricuUntal  Hall,  Islinp. 
ton,  to  meet  the  reqnirements  of  the  i'orthcoinirg 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Working  Claeses’ 
Exhibition  and  Industrial  Festival,  appointed  to 
commence  on  September  3.  This  exhibition  has 
been  proposed  and  taken  in  hand  by  the  same 
committee  of  gentlemen  and  guarantors  and  the 
same  management  as  that  of  the  first  working 
classes’  exhibition  of  any  magnitude  in  London, 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  iu  1864.  There 
will  be  facilities  for  the  sale  of  the  articles} 
machinery  in  motion  ; musical  gatherings ; 
lectures  on  popular  subjects  ; manufacturing 
processes  in  operation  ; flower  shows  ; couver- 
sazinnesof  masters  and  workmen;  free  admission 
to  snhools,  free  reading-room,  &c.  The  exhibition 
will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Huubury,  the  member  for 
Middlesex. 

Gas.  — The  Liverpool  Gas  Company  have 
declared  their  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  last  reduc- 
tion iti  price  fi'om  Ss.  6d.  to  Sa.  4d.  outside  the 
borough,  and  from  38.2d.  to  Ss.  within  its  limits, 
the  increased  consumption  of  gas  has  amounted 
to  69,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  about  5^^  per 

cent,  npon  the  total  consumption. The  Cur- 

difl[  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  have  also  de- 
clared a dividend  for  the  last  half-year,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  old  shares, 

and  8 per  cent,  on  new. The  Hertford  Gas 

Company  have  aunonnced  a dividend  of  per 

cent.,  free  of  income-tax. Ac  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  Eastbourne  Gas  Company,  a 
10  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared,  and  the 
directors  in  their  report  stated,  that  notwith- 
standing the.  price  of  gas  had  been  reduced  from 
5b.  lOd.  to  5s.,  the  receipts  under  that  head  had 
increased  300Z.  The  works  are  to  be  increased. 

The  “Dry-livebs”  of  Berlin.  — Building 
speculations  have  of  late  been  veiy  extensive  in 
Berlin,  and  a system  is  practised  of  turning  all 
sorts  of  poor  people  into  the  new  and  raw  houses, 
rent  fi’ee,  in  order  to  heat  and  prepare  them  for 
their  future  tenants.  An  amusing  account  of 
this  ‘'dry-living”  process  is  given  by  the  Pull 
Mall  Gazette,  according  to  which  the  first  corps 
of  guosi  tenants  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  sort ; 
for  as  these  are  driven  upstairs  to  the  higher 
flats  of  the  tenements  a raiher  better  class  of 
people  are  admitted  into  the  lower  floors  on 
somewhat  similar  terms,  and  continue  there  till 
the  rooms  be  thoroughly  tempered  and  dried. 
Meantime  the  speculators  take  this  opportunity 
of  Belling  the  buildings  to  advantage  as  tenanted 
property  if  they  can.  The  apartments,  it  seems, 
are  from  the  outset  decorated  and  finished  as 
they  are  intended  for  the  ultimate  tenants,  bot 
how  the  rif-raf  tenantry  are  prevented  from 
dirtying  them,  or  introdneing  another  class  of 
tenantry  of  a still  worse  desciption,  the  German 
newspapers,  whence  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  obtains 
its  information,  do  not  seem  to  say. 

Great  Fire  at  Holland  &,  Hannen’s. — A 
disastrous  conflagration  has  taken  place  in  the 
extensive  workshops  of  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  builders,  Duke-street,  Bloomsbury.  The 
shops,  stores,  stables,  »fec.,  covered  a large  area  of 
ground,  and  contained  an  immense  quantity  of 
goods,  and,  owing  to  their  inflammable  nature, 
the  flames  made  fearful  progress  before  the 
arrival  of  the  engines.  The  eugine-room,  saw- 
mills, plasterers’  shop,  joiners’  shops,  smiths’ 
shops,  painters’  shop,  and  stables  were  one  mass 
of  flame.  Floor  after  floor  and  roof  after  roof 
fell  in.  The  otBees  and  the  foreman’s  residence 
were  in  a blaze  from  top  to  bottom,  and  other 
premises  were  soon  ignited.  The  water  thrown 
into  the  burning-  pile  seemed  to  have  but  little 
effect.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  must 
be  immense,  and  unfortunately  a great  number 
of  men  have  lost  their  tools,  besides  being 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen  are  insured.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
fire,  the  only  feasible  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  some  live  embers  may  have  been  left 
unperceived  in  one  of  the  furnace  boles,  and, 
blowing  up,  communicated  with  the  timber  in  the 
factories. 


Excuesions. — Accounts  of  a number  of  ex- 
cursions by  the  employes  of  various  firms,  who 
regaled  them  handsomely,  have  reached  us. 
Each  has  equal  claims  for  space,  and  we  have 
not  room  for  all. 

Fall  of  an  Arch  of  the  Newcastle  New 
Theatre. — On  Wednesday,  about  4-  p.m.,  one  of 
the  large  arches  which  has  been  built  at  the 
theatre,  in  Wesfgate-street,  Newcastle,  fell  to 
the  ground,  creating  great  alarm.  Fortunately 
nj  other  damage  was  done. 

Sale  of  a Theatre. — The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre,  at  Birmiugbam,  has  been  sold  by 
auction.  The  property,  including  the  piece  of 
frontage  land,  was  put  up  at  3,000Z.  The  bid- 
dings afterwards  advanced  to  3,8001.,  at  which 
sum  the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  James 
Kogers,  proprietor  of  the  Worcester,  Lichfield, 
and  Hanley  Theatres.  The  sale  took  place  at 
the  instance  of  the  mortgagee,  who  will  barely 
realise  the  sum  advanced  npon  the  property. 
About  18,000i.  have  been  spent  npon  the  build- 
ings. The  theatre  was  let  to  Mr.  Swanborough 
for  more  than  1,0001.  a year,  and  even  now  Mrs. 
Macready  offers  6001.  a year  rent,  on  a lease. 

Proposed  Harbour  op  Eefuge  Works  at 
Hartlepool. — The  Hartlepool  Port  and  Harbour 
Commissioners,  at  a recent  meeting,  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  the  Tyne  to  inspect  the  piers 
and  other  works  at  the  entrance  of  that  river,  to 
observe  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  tidal 
waters,  and  ascertain  the  benefit  that  the  port 
has  received  from  the  constrnction  of  the  piers, 
the  expense  of  the  structures,  and  their  mode  of 
construction,  &c.  The  object  of  the  visit  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Hartlepool  Port  and  Harbour 
I Commissioners  having  in  contemplation  the  erec- 
tion of  similar  refuge  works  at  Ha.rtlepool.  It  is 
expected  that  about  300,0001.  will  be  raised  to 
erect  these  works. 

A Gigantic  Gaslight.  — For  the  last  three 
months  or  so  Mr.  Blyth,  mining  engineer,  has 
been  employed  prosecuting  a bore  iu  search  of 
ironstone  iu  a field  on  the  estate  of  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell,  of  Pollok.  Their  proceedings, 
however,  -were  lately  stopped  by  an  issue  of 
natural  gas  or  fire-damp  which  accidently  caught 
fire.  The  boring  apparatus  had  to  be  torn 
down,  and  the  rods  left  in  the  bore,  which  is 

in.,  uud  has  now  attained  a depth  of  420  ft. 
and  passed  through  the  sandstone  strata.  The 
flames  reached  from  20  to  30  fc.  in  height.  They 
were  of  very  brilliant  shades  of  blue,  yellow, 
green,  and  orange.  After  burning  for  some 
time  the  jet  went  oot  of  itself.  j 

The  Trades  Movement. — About  1,700  of  the  | 
2,300  carpenters  in  Manchester  and  Salford  have  j 
been  locked  oat,  in  consequence  of  the  strike  for 
2s.  advance  on  three  months’  notice.  The 
masters  required  six  months’  notice;  but  the 
men  say  it  was  the  masters  who  refused  to  adopt 
the  six  months’  clause  in  the  trade-rules,  and 
that  therefore  they  cannot  be  considered  to  claim 
a six  months’  notice  in  the  present  instance,  the 
six  months’  clause,  as  it  stands,  only  relating 

to  hours  of  labour.  The  London  painters 

in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Grace  have  had  a strike 
for  Tier,  per  hour  as  the  minimum  standard 
rate  of  wages.  Mr.  Grace  wrote  the  strike  com- 
mittee as  follows,  having  left  the  Masters’  Asso- 
ciation : — “As  all  my  painters,  except  the  fore- 
man, have  struck,  and  as  no  painters  will  cotne 
to  work  while  the  strike  lasts,  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  hold  out  longer  against  the  men  ; I there- 
fore agree  to  pay  7id.  per  hour  to  all  the  painters 
in  my  employ  as  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.” 

Eating  of  Gasworks. — The  Pfccenix  Gas  Gom- 
pany  were  rated  to  the  poor-rate  of  Lee  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  land  by  their  pipes  ; 
and,  upon  appeal,  they  claimed  deductions  in 
respect  of  their  meters,  retorts,  purifiers,  steam- 
engines,  boilers,  and  gasholders.  The  meters 
were  snpplied  by  the  company  to  each  consumer 
upon  his  premises,  and  were  their  property.  The 
other  articles  were  such  as  are  ordinarily  found 
and  used  in  gasworks,  and  such  as  a tenant 
carrying  on  such  works  wonld  have  to  take  to 
and  find  capital  for  working.  The  Sessions 
allowed  deductions  for  all  these,  and  reduced 
the  rate  accordingly.  It  was  held  by  the  Gourt 
of  Queen’s  Bench  that  all  the  above,  except  the 
meters,  should  be  con.siderpd  as  forming,  if  not 
part  of  the  freehold,  still  so  far  connected 
with  it  as  intended  to  bo  permanently  attached 
to  it,  and  therefore  should  betaken  into  account 
iu  determining  the  rateable  value  of  the  land  so 
occupied  by  the  pipes.  This  wna  the  case  of 
j The  Queen  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Lee. 


The  Heads  in  Front  of  the  Sheldonij 
Theatre,  Oxford.  — These  well-known  bus 
are  now  being  removed  from  their  posilioi 
by  order  of  the  curators,  the  workmen  bavir 
commenced  operations.  Their  remaining  longi 
has  been  jeopardised  by  the  displacement  > 
the  foundation.  Some  of  them  lean  as  mu< 
as  9 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  towari 
the  street.  They  are  consequently  unsafe,  at 
hence  the  order  for  their  removal ; but  accordir 
to  the  local  Journal,  it  has  not  yet  been  dote 
mined  whether  they  shall  be  restored  or  the 
places  simply  filled  by  other  ornaments.  T1 
work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  builder. 

V\’‘ooD  Preserving. — Theprocess  ofpreservir 
wood  from  decay,  invented  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Robbir 
of  New  York,  is  to  be  worked  iu  this  country  I 
the  “ British  Patent  Wood  Preserving  Gompany 
Mr.  Robbins’s  process  consists  in  tirsb  reraovii 
the  surface  moisture  from  the  wood,  and  th< 
charging  and  saturating  it  with  hot  oleagino 
vapours  and  compounds.  It  is  pointed  out  th 
albumen,  is  the  constituent  in  wood  which  fii 
decomposes  ; and  herein  the  pi'ocess  of  decay  ai 
putrefaction  commences,  and  it  proceed.s  nn 
tlie  woody  tissue  is  destroyed.  But  the  album' 
in  the  sap  is  coagulated  by  the  application 
heat,  and  also  by  the  antiseptic  power  of  cr« 
sote,  which  the  oleaginona  vaponrs  deposit  in  t 
cellular  tissue.  Goagulated  albumen  is  insolufc 
in  water,  and  hence  it  is  not  likely  to  be  chang' 
by  exposure  to  a humid  atmosphere.  As  t 
Robbins  process  applies  the  preserving  materi 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  wood  is  left  clean,  ai 
after  a few  hours’  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  sa 
to  be  fit  to  be  handled  for  any  pnrposes  in  whii 
elegant  workmanship  is  required.  . Neith 
science  nor  extraordinary  skill  is  required 
conducting  the  process,  and  the  treatment  nnd 
the  patent  is  said  to  involve  only  a trifling  e 
pense. 

St.  Mary’s  Ghurch,  Ware. — The  organ  of  I 
Mary’s,  Ware,  built  by  James  Bishop,  was  one 
the  first  he  ever  erected  fora  church.  It  was  ft 
Dierly  placed  iu  an  unsightly  gallery  over  the  w< 
entrance ; but  about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  t 
church  was  restored,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Gc 
win,  it  was  removed  to  a chamber  which  has  t' 
arches,  one  in  the  chancel,  facins;  tho  south,  a| 
I the  other  iu  the  north  transept,  facing  the  we 
I This  chamber  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  : 
qnired,  and  the  organ  was  placed  quite  at  the  bat 
I with  front  and  manuals  to  the  west,  the  oht 
' sitting  actually  within  the  chamber.  Fouryei 
ago  exteusiv'e alterations  were  made  in  theorgi 
! under  the  BU^»ermtendence  of  Mr.  Forster, 
the  firm  of  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull.  T 
uncouth  casing  has  been  removed,  and  areforn 
tion  has  been  brought  about,  with  the  aid 
designs  and  suggestions,  parily  furnished  by  i 
Alfred  Bishop,  the  organist.  The  front,  comi 
forward  from  the  arch  into  the  chancel,  is  stain 
and  varnished,  and  fitted  with  illnminated  pip 
and  the  same  design  is  repeated  in  the  arch 
the  north  transept.  The  tone  is  also  improv 
and  the  power  of  the  instrument  increased.  1 
cost  will  be  defrayed  by  snbscription,  which  1 
Gisby,  the  churchwarden,  is  eudeavoming 
raise. 

The  Evictions  in  Holborn. — A public  op 
air  meeting  has  been  held  iu  Bleeding  Hea 
yard,  Holborn,  to  consider  the  removal  a 
eviction  of  the  poor  in  this  district,  in  con 
quence  of  their  dwellings  being  required  for  t 
improvements  in  Holborn-valley.  A pile  ofwt 
in  the  yard  formed  the  rostrum  from  which  t 
speakers  addressed  a crowd  of  wretohedly-dress 
but  well-behaved  people,  who  cheered  every  ( 
pression  of  sympathy  with  them.  Mr.  Geoi 
Brooke,  salesman,  of  Newgate-market,  ocenpj 
the  post  of  president.  He  said  that  man_,  of  t 
people  living  in  the  adjoining  Union-row  mig 
be  said  to  be  Irish,  and,  therefore,  accustomed 
evictions  in  their  own  countiy  j but  here 
least,  where  they  had  been  driven,  they  ong 
to  have  received  greater  consideration.  T 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  pasfli 
were  to  tho  following  effect : — “ That  this  m© 
ing  is  of  opinion  that  the  crowded  condition 
the  poor  iu  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  in  horn 
not  fit  for  human  habitation,  is  an  evil  of  so 
magnitude  in  this  city  as  to  call  for  the  imn 
diate  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  “Thai 
was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  public  to  dema 
that  whenever  densely-populated  districts  8 
being  destroyed  for  any  improvements  hom 
should  be  temporarily  prepared  for  the  poor,  a 
all  needful  expenses  paid  to  compensate  forth 
removal.” 
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How  to  Heplace  our 
Wooden  TValls, 


T has  often  been 
observed  that  the 
course  and  the  main 
events  of  a battle 
are  but  dimly  and 
indistinctly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who 
are  most  fully  enve- 
loped in  the  smoke 
and  the  din  of  the 
actual  shock.  The 
confusion  of  the 
mcUe  is  one  thing ; 
the  coup  d^ceil  that 
embraces  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  hostile 


a IS  another  5 and,  while  the  great  captain, 
'ved  to  some  point  of  vantage  from  which 
glass  can  sweep  over  the  whole  of  the 
38ted  field,  or  even,  at  some  moment  of 
3me  crisis,  adding  his  own  sabre  to  the 
ht  of  a decisive  charge,  will  ever  keep 
mt  to  his  mind  the  chief  features  of  the 
Igle  as  a whole,  the  subalterns  will  have 
I attention  riveted  on  their  own  special 
ons  of  service,  and  the  private  can  but 
spected  to  do  his  duty,  or  to  await  orders, 
le  spot  to  which  the  complex  movement 
le  mighty  organism  of  which  he  is  but 
chanical  unit  has  taken  him,  as  it  were,  by 
36.  It  is  from  this  impossibility  that  the 
•era  constituting  the  mass  should  compre- 
I the  actual  position,  from  hour  to  hour,  of 
oody  of  which  they  form  a part,  that  panic 
ifatal  to  an  army.  An  unexpected  terror 
?ig  a few  soldiers,  and  thrilling  with  such 
as  to  overthrow  for  a moment  all  soldier- 
rualities  in  them,  is  propagated  from  man 
■n  and  from  rank  to  rank  with  an  electric 
ity  of  contagion  such  as  that  which  may 
cen  at  times  to  prevail  in  troops  of  wild 
i or  in  herds  of  deer;  and  a few  minutes 
[checked,  unreasoning  panic  fear  will  suf- 
0 convert  an  army  into  a mob,  a check  into 
0 and  to  bring  the  crown  worn  for  centuries 
aiartial  race  beneath  the  ruin  of  an  irre- 
ile  disaster. 

imch  be  the  case  with  regard  to  events 
I,  compact  in  the  unity  of  time,  of  place, 
f persons,  may  pass  beneath  the  eye  of  a 
slaced  and  cool-headed  observer,  how  much 
sis  lb  to  be  expected  to  occur  when  the 
won  is  directed  to  the  ensemble  of  these 
the  record  of  which  gives  the  materials 
etemporary  history.  How  small  and  narrow 
H6  objects  for  which  so  many  of  the  indi- 
a.  actors  in  the  scene  are  contending.  A 
a a legislative  assembly,  a place  or  a ribbon, 

9 snatched  by  good  generalship,  or  the 
.scent  applause  that  rewards  an  oratorical 
’T»  such  motives  as  these  are  far  from 
lithe  most  petty  and  insignificant  by  which 
icnd  are  moved.  Hunger  or  sleepiness,  the 
icto  hasten  one’s  dinner  by  a quarter  of  an 
-3r  to  get  a good  night’s  rest,  are  influences 
rave  determined  many  a division,  and  that 


majority  and  minority,  for  more  than  a single 
lifetime.  And  if  we  look  at  the  more  prominent 
figures  in  party  struggles  or  in  political  life,  if  we 
give  the  benefit  of  a largo  and  charitable  doubt 
as  to  the  question  how  far  they  are  actuated  by 
mean  or  unworthy  motives,  still,  how  much  room 
is  there  for  the  unavoidable  influence  of  ignorance, 
of  haste,  of  unconscious  prejudice  ? Here  it  is  a 
narrow,  though  a genuine,  patriotism ; there  it  is 
an  uninformed,  though  a generous,  philanthropy  ; 
in  a third  place,  it  is  that  sentiment  which, 
according  to  its  justice  or  the  reverse,  becomes 
either  a noble  self-reliance  or  a ridiculous  self- 
conceit,  that  disturbs  the  calm,  clear,  philoso- 
phical ken  which  should  precede  the  action  of 
of  political  life.  You  meet  politicians,  as  they 
caU  themselves — men  ready  enough  to  preach 
and  to  quarrel,  in  every  alehouse ; the  man  to 
whom  politics  are  a science  is  as  liare  as  is  the 
great  soldier. 

Nor,  again,  are  those  publicists  and  popular 
writers  on  whose  pens  devolves  the  important 
task  of  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  million  a 
faithful  summary  of  the  events  of  the  day  or  of 
the  week,  less  liable  to  be  afi'ected  by  disturb- 
ing influence.  Almost  every  journal  has  its 
public,  and  its  tone,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  view- 
ing occurrences  through  spectacles  of  its  own 
focus  and  its  own  tint.  The  actions  of  public 
men  are  thus  described  in  opposite  lights  as  they 
are  regarded  from  opposite  points  of  view.  Here 
you  see  a man  whom  force  or  fraud  has  raised 
to  so  commanding  a position,  that  all  he  does 
seems  good  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  chronicle 
his  movements.  There  yon  see  a noble  deed 
misrepresented  and  the  man  sacrificed. 

Apart  from  all  these  disturbing  causes,  there 
is  so  much  in  the  magnitude  and  the  number  of 
the  stirring  events  of  the  history  now  transact- 
ing under  our  eyes,  that  the  task  of  rightly 
appreciating  their  gist  and  bearing,  and  deducing 
the  true  lessons  which  they  teach,  is  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  as  hard  to  read 
history  in  telegrams  and  correspondents’  letters 
as  it  is  easy  to  join  in  the  enthusiasm  awakened 
by  a great  victory,  or  to  share  in  the  depression 
following  a great  disaster.  The  lessons  most 
needful  to  ourselves  to  be  drawn  from  the 
struggles  of  the  time  are  those  which  regard  the 
defence  of  our  own  homes  from  possible  danger, 
and  even  these  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  vdthout 
hesitation. 

To  the  military  points  of  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  the  campaign  of  1866,  we  have 
already  adverted.  The  efficient  organisation  of 
the  Prussian  army,  the  high  education  of  the 
officers,  and  of  the  men  of  all  ranks,  the  free  and 
eager  adoption  of  every  appliance  of  science,  in 
arms,  in  projectiles,  in  telegraphy,  all  these  are 
matters  of  full  discussion  among  those  whose 
mdtier  it  is  to  know  how  to  fight.  And  the  one 
important  fact,  that  the  engineer  is  gaining 
ground  on  the  soldier,  so  that  the  soldier,  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  field,  must  more  and  more 
become  an  engineer,  is  one  on  which  we  have 
found  good  reason  to  insist. 

But  the  lessons  of  the  present  year  as  to  naval 
warfare  and  naval  architecture  are  less  ready  to 
read.  In  the  great  military  revolution  now 
taking  place  it  is  difficult  to  co-ordinate  some  of 
the  new  observations.  It  is  as  perplexing  as  it  is 
important,  to  understand  fully  the  battle  of  Lissa. 

The  main  facts  and  outline  of  this  battle, 
when  cleared  from  the  mist  of  the  systematic, 
though  sometimes  unconscious,  mendacity  of  tho 
Italian  accounts,  are  plain  and  undeniable.  The 
interest  to  ourselves,  as  a people  whose  independ- 
ence and  welfare  have  been  so  long  thought  to 
depend  on  our  naval  eminence,  is  concentrated 
on  two  questions.  How  far  does  the  return  to 
the  naval  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  to 
the  attempt  to  decide  naval  fights  by  the  impact 
of  vessel  against  vessel,  appear  to  suit  our  present 


efiect  the  legislation  of  a country,  where  system  of  ship  building  ? We  say  our,  as  meaning 
ittion  is  committed  to  the  haphazard  of  j that  most  prevalent  in  our  time;  for,  to  our 


shame  be  it  spoken,  we  seem  at  the  present  time 
to  have  no  system  of  our  own.  And,  secondly, 
why  was  a larger  fleet,  with  more  expensive 
vessels,  and  heavier  guns,  defeated  with  unre- 
quited loss  by  a leas  numerous,  worse  armed, 
numerically  and  nautically  inferior  force,  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  its  finest  vessels  inaction, 
while  the  invincible  ram  on  which  the  admiral 
hoisted  his  flag  only  made  her  way  from  the 
scene  of  action  to  go  down  like  a Thames  coal 
lighter  beneath  the  feminine  fury  of  an  Adriatic 
burrasque. 

The  simplest,  the  rudest,  the  most  ancient 
idea  of  naval  fighting  is  to  bump  against  your 
enemy.  A square,  forcible  blow,  well  delivered 
on  the  flank  of  an  opponent,  is  very  likely  to 
cause  him  to  founder,  then  and  there.  Even 
such  a blow  as  this,  if  by  skilful  manceuvring  it 
can  be  given  and  none  taken  in  return,  must 
give  a serious  shock  to  the  structure  of  tho 
attacking  vessel.  If  she  be  provided  with  a 
beak  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  and  tearing  the 
timbers  of  tho  enemy,  there  is  a great  chance  of 
this  weapon  becoming  fixed  in  tho  wound  which 
it  inflicts,  and  of  striking  and  stricken  vessel  going 
down  together,  or  of  the  former  sharing  tho  fate 
of  the  angry  bee  that  has  driven  its  sting  too 
deeply  into  the  unwary  visitor  of  the  hive.  And 
in  the  general  viSl^o  of  a naval  battle  in  which 
ships  try  to  foul  one  another  a very  general  and 
serious  damage  to  each  fleet  must  bo  regarded 
as  certain — a damage,  moreover,  of  an  undecisive 
and  unsatisfactory  kind.  Boarding,  one  of  the 
main  features  of  ancient,  and  also  of  modem, 
naval  battles,  seems  rendered  all  but  impossible 
by  the  velocity  at  which,  by  the  use  of  the 
steam  engine,  vessels  of  war  are  now  propelled, 
and  by  the  form  of  the  turret-ship.  So  that 
the  chance  of  running  down  one  or  more  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  certainty  of  rendering  your  own 
vessels  unseaworthy,  seems  to  bo  the  result  of 
reverting  to  the  naval  tactics  of  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  harbours  of  Syracuse,  or  among  tho  in- 
dented bays  and  islets  of  the  Grecian  coast,  it 
was  well  enough  for  the  galleys  of  .the  Alexan- 
drine or  the  Augustine  ages  to  bump  each  other 
in  this  primitive  fashion.  The  Mediterranean 
sailors  are  still  accustomed  to  lose  their  open 
undecked  boats  whenever  such  a puff  of  wind 
as  calls  out  English  ladies  to  enjoy  the  Brighton 
Pier  alarms  the  land-locked  calm  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  combatants,  it  was  to  bo  hoped  or 
expected,  could  generally  swim,  the  distance 
from  shore  was  small,  and  the  damage  done, 
after  all,  was  far  from  irreparable.  But  nations 
that  have  been  bred  to  tho  navigation  of  tho 
Atlantic  and  the  giant  billows  of  tho  Cape  have 
learned  to  look  at  sea-room  as  the  first  element 
of  naval  life.  People  who  have  sot  afloat  those 
great  castles  that  are  now  riding  idly  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  a cost  of  more  than  1,000L  per  gun, 
and  of  more  than  lOs.  per  cubic  foot  of  timber, 
are  unwilling  to  dash  their  costly  sentinels  of 
the  deep,  without  rule  or  purpose,  against  their 
opponents.  To  sink  or  damage  by  solid  shot,  to 
clear  or  set  on  fire  by  shell,  to  board  during  the 
confusion  caused  by  a well-aimed  and  well- 
sustained  fire,  such  are  the  ideas  wo  have  enter- 
tained of  the  way  to  fight  at  sea,  and  the  upshot 
of  the  battle  of  Lissa  is  hardly  such  as  to  induce 
us  yet  to  return  ■ to  the  tactics  of  Themistocles 
or  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 

In  even  fight,  in  open  sea,  and  in  deep  water, 
any  well-taught  sailor  or  practical  mechanic 
would  need  some  very  overpowering  inducement 
to  lead  him  to  peril  all  beneath  his  command 
by  treating  his  and  his  enemies’  vessels  as  school- 
boys do  walnut-shells  when  they  " cob  ” them. 

If  war  is  hereafter  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  making 
the  weapons  of  destruction  so  fatal  that  no  com- 
batants will  be  left  alive  on  the  field,  naval  fights 
the  principle  of  those  formerly  carried  on  by 
triremes  will  certainly  be  among  the  most  expe- 
ditious means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  To 
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destroy,  or  to  damage,  your  enemy  is  of  course 
the  aim  of  war.  But  this  is  not  to  bo  done  with- 
out regard  to  the  principles  wl.ioh,  us  Monsieur 
Jonrdain  explained  to  his  maid  Nicole,  regulate 
the  science  of  fencing.  To  give, — and  not  to 
receive, — to  strike  and  to  ward,  were  rightly  ex- 
plained  by  that  immorbfil  authority  as  consti- 
tuting the  art  of  attack  and  defence ; and  al- 
though the  practical  reply  of  Nicole,  who  pushed 
in  carte  when  her  master  was  intending  to  ward 
in  tierce,  demolished  the  guard  of  the  lecturer, 
it  did  not  overset  his  maxims.  Let  us  give  all 
the  attention  that  is  possible  to  artillery,  and  to 
the  great  object  of  speed  at  sea,  as  well  as  to  the 
attainment  of  the  best  form  of  floating  battery 
or  gun-carriage.  But  if  we  attempt  to  build  our 
vessels  to  act  as  triremes,  wo  shall  be  likely  to 
neglect  that  which  is  within  the  province  of 
mechanics  for  that  which  is  not.  A heavy 
vessel  may  run  down  a light  one  with  little 
damage  to  herself,  but  when  ship  runs  against 
ship,  weight  for  weight,  the  reciprocal  damage 
is  likely  to  be  tolerably  balanced,  and  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  — the  only  decided  advantage 
being  in  favour  of  the  squadron  that  is  neai'est 
to  a friendly  port. 

If  these  views  be  correct — and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  military  reason  can  be  urged  to  out- 
weigh their  mechanical  truth — the  battle  of  Lissa 
must  be  regarded  as  a scramble  rather  than  a 
mana?uvre,  as  a shoal  to  be  avoided  rather  than 
as  a beacon  to  guide  us  ou  our  course.  But  how 
was  it,  that  in  that  scramble  the  strongest  went 
to  the  wall  ? How  was  it  that  the  300-poundcrs 
of  Pereano  were  silenced  by  the  light  smooth 
bores  of  the  Austrians  ? The  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  in  a naval  conflict  of  the  rude  and  primi- 
tive nature  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the 
physique  of  the  men  is  even  more  telling  than 
the  build  and  armature  of  the  ships.  The  wooden 
Kaiser,  well  handled,  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the 
iron  I{d  d’ltalia.  All  people  have  their  peculiar 
qualities,  good  or  bad  ; but  any  pugilist  knows 
that  sanej  froid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  quali- 
fications of  the  fighter.  The  northern  people 
possess  far  more  of  this  then  do  the  more  vola- 
tile and  inflammable  people  of  the  south.  The 
Italian  does  not  fight  except  in  fury ; the  Ger- 
man fights  as  matter  of  business.  In.  an  encoun- 
ter between  two  snob  antagonists  the  angry  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The  heavy 
guns  of  Persano’s  fleet,  which,  if  handled  by 
men  trained  on  the  board  the  Excellent,  would 
have  sunk  the  Kaiser  before  she  came  into  clo.se 
quarters,  seem  rarely  to  have  hit  the  mark.  No 
attempt  at  firing  concentrated  broadsides — the 
most  eflicient  practice  — seems  to  have  been 
mode  by  the  southern  ships.  However  unfit  for 
actual  service  the  Italian  fleet  may  have  been, — 
however  true  it  may  be  that  the  hoisting  of  a 
new  flag  has  done  little  to  reform  the  secular 
corruption  so  long  rampant  and  dominant  in  the 
dockyards  of  southern  Italy,  there  cau  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  a far  more  efficient  state 
than  the  Austrian  squadron.  But  the  furious 
and  unregulated  onset  of  the  former — firing,  it 
is  said,  sometimes  unshotted  guns  in  excitement 
and  nervous  tremour — gave  advantage  to  the 
worse  equipped  but  cooler  crews,  and  the  natural 
result  followed,  a result  which,  the  catastrophe 
of  the  AJfondatore  has  taught  us,  was  only  a 
timely  escape  from  worse  disaster. 

Another  point  has  been  referred  to  as  bearing 
in  no  slight  degree  on  the  fortunes  of  the  battle 
of  Lissa, — a point  which  those  who  have  most 
experience  of  the  Italian  character  would  have 
suspected,  if  they  had  not  been  informed  of  its 
existence.  With  an  unusual  degree  of  ability 
the  Italians  generally  combine  an  altogether 
unbalanced  estimate  of  their  own  powers  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  people.  Call  it 
self-reliance,  call  it  national  jealousy,  call  it 
morbid  amour  propre,  account  for  it  as  you  will, 
the  Italian  will  rarely  condescend  to  verify  his 
opinion.  If  then,  owing  to  the  -risk  of  war,  or 
the  parsimony  of  a hard-pressed  administration, 
the  English  engineers  have  disappeared  from 
the  Italian  navy;  if  the  working  of  the  engines 
has  been  committed  to  the  inexperienced  and 
incompetent  hands  to  bo  found  among  the 
southern  cities,  those  who  have  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  will  need  no  other  explanation  of 
the  fate  of  the  J?e  d'ltalia,  the  Palestro,  and  the 
Affondatore.  Steam  speaks  English  all  over  the 
world,  and  certainly  has  not  yet  learned  to  speak 
Italian.  The  words  of  command  “ stop,” 

“ steady,”  “ go  a-head,”  can  be  ill  rendered  into 
that  courteous  and  euphonious  language,  and 
are  but  ill  represented  by  screams  of  * Viva 
Italia  !”  “ Viva  Vittorio  Emmanufile  !” 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  attention  to  1 


a subject  so  essential  to  our  national  safety  as 
is  that  of  naval  construction  and  maritime  war- 
fare. Tho  wooden  walls  of  Old  England  are 
things  of  the  past — the  iron  ramparts  that  are 
to  replace  them  are  yet  of  the  future.  Our 
naval  minister  is  unable  to  give  the  names  of 
the  vessels  composing  our  reserve  fleet.  In  fact, 
they  have  yet  to  be  built.  It  is  with  shame  and 
humiliation  that  we  contrast  the  results  of  the 
last  seventy  millions  expended  on  our  dockyards 
with  those  of  the  last  four  years’  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  constructors  of  the  United 
States ; when  we  reflect  that  we  have  done 
little  but  patch,  during  tho  peace  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  us,  while  our  neighbours 
have  set  afloat  a fleet  of  4,500  guns,  including 
75  monitors,  while  strugglijig  with  the  claims  of 
the  most  destructive  civil  war  yet  recorded  in 
history.  Even  Brazil  is  said  to  be  before  us  in 
her  fleet,  and  our  long-prized  rule  over  the 
waves  exists  only  in  the  form  of  ballad.  Never, 
since  Tan  Tromp  cruised  the  Channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head  has  England  been  in  a 
state  of  such  complete  naval  inferiority,  as  com- 
pared with  other  powers.  Against  America,  if 
war  broke  out  between  us,  wo  are  absolutely 
defenceless ; and  there  is  hardly  a port  in  the 
world  from  which  we  do  not  hear  of  the  unex- 
pected sally  of  some  form  of  war  steamer  that 
should  shame  the  launchers  of  the  Northumber- 
land. Cholera  has  caused  alarm  enough,  but 
what  has  lately  been  admitted  in  Parliament  as 
to  the  state  of  our  costly  and  ill-administered 
navy  is  such,  were  it  once  laid  hold  of  as  it  ought 
to  bo  by  the  public  mind,  as  to  revive  a feeling 
in  England  unparalleled  since  tho  time  when 
beacons  flamed  from  hill  to  hill  to  announce  the 
tidings  borne  by  “ a gallant  merchant  ship,  full 
sail  to  Plymouth  Bay.”  We  know  of  no  Armada 
fitting  out  for  our  subjugation.  Let  us  thank 
God,  for  we  have  no  fleet  to  resist  it  if  we  did. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE. 

The  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents  for  18G5  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
particularly  interesting  document,  being  simply 
an  account  of  the  number  of  patents  applied  for 
aud  issued  during  the  year,  and  containing  long 
extracts  from  the  Final  Report  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  condition  of  the  office  by  Messrs.  Green- 
wood and  Hindmaroh.  But  when  read  by  the 
light  of  its  predecessors  it  possesses  a con- 
siderable degree  of  interest.  Few  people,  we 
think,  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  Com- 
missioners’ operations,  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  dealt  with  at  the  Patent  Office. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  office  as 
at  present  constituted  dates  only  from  1852,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  giving  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  patents  aud  reducing  the  fees  by  a 
very  large  amount.  The  immense  increase  in 
tho  number  of  applications  consequent  on  the 
lowering  of  the  fees,  was,  perhaps,  hardly  fore- 
seen by  the  promoters  of  the  new  Act,  and  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  predicted  that  the 
Patent  Office  would  in  time  become  a profitable 
source  of  revenue.  Since  tho  1st  of  October, 
1852,  when  the  new  law  came  into  operation, 
inventors  have  paid  into  the  Exchequer  no  less 
than  529,4371.  lOs.  7d.  over  aud  above  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  Patent 
Office.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  examine 
the  Commissioners’  previous  reports,  aud  we  have 
drawn  out  a general  balance-sheet  of  their  opera- 
tions, from  which  may  be  seen  how  much  or  how 
little  the  new  law  has  done  for  inventors. 

The  receipts  of  the  Commissioners  from  Oct.  1, 
1852,  to  Dec.  31,  1865,  are  as  follow : — 


Fees  and  stamp  duties  £1,204,245 

Sales  of  printed  copiesof  specidcations, 
indexes,  &c 17,816 


Total £1,222,060 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  is  as 
follows  : — 

Paper  and  printing £31'>,3r9 

Lavr  oiBoea  and  their  clerks 136,630 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  oUieers  in  tho 

Patent  Office 09,648 

CompensatioDS 69,364 

Copying  39,579 

Patent  Office  Musenm  16,392 

Preparation  of  abridgments  10,635 

Books  and  binding  for  Free,  Library! 

(estimated) 6,560 

Miseellaoeoas  expenses 44,5s7 

Eeveuue  stamp  duty  221,270 

Surplus  income 308,107 


£1,223,060 


We  will  discuss  these  items  separately,  begii 
ning  with  the  first.  The  Act  of  1852  provide 
that  all  the  speoificatious  should  be  printed;  an 
the  work  was  accordingly  commenced  in  1851 
and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since.  In  additio 
to  the  specifications,  tho  Commissioners  als 
print  and  publish  indexes  and  abridgments  < 
these  documents ; but  the  great  bulk  of  tb 
expenditure  is  for  printing  the  specifications.  ] 
will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  other  side  of  th 
account,  that  the  sales  realized  only  17,815Z., — 
perfectly  insignificant  sum  when  compared  wit 
the  coat.  This  item  would,  no  doubt,  have  bee 
much  larger,  were  it  not  for  the  praiseworth 
liberality  which  has  prompted  the  Commii 
sioners  to  present  about  130  public  librarit 
and  other  institutions,  both  at  home  and  abrom 
with  a copy  of  each  of  their  publications.  Se< 
ing,  however,  that  a set  of  these  works  occupM 
about  450  ft.  run  of  shelving,  some  of  tho  lei 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  of  the  institi 
tions  have  returned  the  books  which  in  a m< 
ment  of  eathusiasm  they  were  unguarded  enoug 
to  accept.  On  the  othM?’  hand,  it  would  pn 
bably  have  been  smaller,  had  the  Commissionei 
thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  a clause  i 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  empowerin 
them  to  present  twenty-five  copies  of  each  spec 
fication  to  the  respective  patentees.  The  foe  ( 
twenty-five  pounds  has  been  carefully  looke 
after,  but  the  twenty-five  copies  have  been  j 
carefully  withheld. 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuous  manner  in  which  tl 
reports  are  drawn  up,  we  are  furnished  with  tl 
necessary  materials  for  ascertaining,  rough], 
the  quantity  of  surplus  stock  on  the  Commi 
sioners’  shelves.  Up  to  tho  end  of  1865,  aboi 
52,000  specifications  (250  copies  of  each)  ht 
been  printed,  making  in  all  13,000,000  copie 
“ The  price  of  a print  of  the  average  length  ■ 
letter-press,  and  drawings,”  says  one  of  tl 
reports,  “is  eightpence.”  Supposing  the  sal 
to  have  consisted  solely  of  specifications,  at  i 
average  price  of  8d.  each,  the  absolute  numb 
of  prints  sold  up  to  the  end  of  1865  would  1 
534,450.  To  this  we  must  add  tho  6,760,01 
copies  given  away  to  different  libraries.  Tl 
remainder  will  represent  tho  surplus  stock.  P 
in  a tabular  form  it  is  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  prints  sold  up  to  1805  534,450 

,,  „ given  away 6,760,000 

Sur^us  stock  6,706,650 

Total  nnmber  printed  13,000,000 


Allowing  a weight  of  1 lb.  for  each  10  copie 
we  find  that  the  waste  amounts  to  about  2i 
tons.  An  extra  250  copies  of  about  7,000  of  tl 
earlier  specifications  were  printed.  We  hav 
therefore,  to  make  an  addition  of  80  tons  to  tl 
stock  in  hand.  Hitherto  wo  have  treated  tli 
whole  of  the  publications  as  specifications ; bi 
as  several  of  them  consist  of  indexes  and  abrida 
ments,  which  are  very  much  heavier  than  t^ 
former,  we  will  add  another  20  tons  to  our  es) 
mate,  thus  bringing  the  total  to  350  tons.  0 
calculations  have,  we  think,  been  made  fair] 
and  it  is  probable  that  tbej'  are  not  far  wrong. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  “ t 
Patent  Office,  in  every  department,  requir 
greatly  enlarged  space  for  the  business  which 
carried  on.” — (Report,  p.  11.)  The  italics  a 
onr  own.  This  “ business,”  we  suppose,  accaur 
for  the  increased  expenditure  ou  account  of  rei 
&c.,  from  6171.  in  1863  to  1,0981.  in  1865.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  printing  of  t 
specifications  has  not  been  very  beneficial, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  prodnetive  of  a vt 
amount  of  good.  We  will  not  assume  the  3 
sponsibility  of  deciding  whether  there  lias  he 
any  unnecessary  waste  or  extravaganco  d 
played,  but  we  make  a present  of  the  resu 
of  our  calculations  to  Mr.  Seely,  who  w 
perhaps,  when  he  has  quite  finished  with  t 
dockyards,  turn  his  attention  to  the  Comm 
sioners  of  Patents’  account  with  Messrs.  Spott 
woode. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  136,5391.  for  ft 
to  the  law  officers  and  their  clerks.  One 
naturally  led  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  ai 
vices  rendered  by  these  gentlemen  in  retn 
for  the  very  handsome  salaries  which  they  i 
oeive.  Every  petition  for  the  grant  of  leSt< 
patent  is  accompanied  by  a “ provisional  spec 
cation,”  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  inventw 
This  document  is  referred  to  the  law  olfio 
who  is  supposed  to  examine  it,  and  sUj 
whether  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  a pate)| 
For  this  service  he  receives  a fee  of  two  gnine;| 
Now;  if  this  service  were  properly  and  lionesli 
performed,  it  would  be  remarkably  cheap.  B| 
the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  only  not  done  honesti 
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but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  done  at  all,  the 
Tvork  being  left  to  the  law  officer’s  clerk,  ilany 
pf  the  “amendments”  consist  of  alterations 
in  tho  spelling,  and  correction  of  grammatical 
errors.  Wo  recollect  one  case  in  which  the 
Jpecification  commenced  with  “ a is  the  cylin- 
ier  The  small  “ a ” had  been  altered  to 

^ A,  ’ so  as  to  avoid  commencing  a sentence  with 
vnything  but  a capital  letter.  In  another  the 
ivord  “ binograph,”  which  the  inventor  had  need 
o describe  his  improvement,  was  struck  out  of 
(he  provisional  specification  because  forsooth  it 
ivas  not  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  ! In  spite  of 
the  examination,  patents  are  continually  allowed 

0 pass  which  involve  a mechanical  fallacy;  and 
wo  were  granted  a year  or  two  ago  of  such  an 
hdelicate  nature  that  one  wo  believe  was  refused 
even  in  France.  Very  few  applications  are  re- 
used, and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
(he  law  officers  are  placed  in  a very  unfair  and 
momalous  position.  The  more  conscientiously 
“ley  discharge  their  duties,  the  less  income  do 
ney  receive.  _ We_  should  explain  that  the  law 
iffioer  s fee  is  paid,  whether  the  application  is 
ofused  or  not ; but,  in  case  of  refusal,  bo  loses 
ne  further  fee  of  oue  guinea  on  the  warrant  for 
ilalipg.  ^ It  is,  moreover,  not  to  his  interest  that 
[pplicationa  for  patents  should  be  discouraged 
a any  way.  As  it  is,  the  duties  performed  by 

' e law  officers  and  their  clerks  are  utterly  de- 
isive,  and  are  little  hotter  than  a sham.  We 

1 not  say  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
naneral  are  overpaid;  but  it  is  perfectly 
mnatrous  that  inventors  should  be  taxed  at 
I B rate  of  upwards  of  9,OOOJ.  a year  to  pay  the 
itaining  fee,— for  such  it  is,— of  tho  Crown 
"jvyera. 

j'Uiider  the  head  of  “ Compensations  ” an  es- 
icnditnro  of  59,861J.  has  been  incurred.  Now, 
i d these  been  legitimate  compensations,  they 
]bld,  process  of  time,  viz.,  with  the  death  of 
B recipients,  have  become  extinct.  But  on  re- 
•iring  to  the  detailed  account  of  these  “ com- 
laisations,”  we  find  that  they  include  a perpetual 
urge  on  the  patent  fund  of  3,4501.  per  annum, 
'.'ich  is  distributed  as  follows  : 


officers  and  clerks  ’ 
is  as  follows  : — 


during  the  past  three  years 


1S63  £6.S7-i 

1664 t!,55l 

1865  5.693 


T Tli0  Attorney-General  for  Irplaud 

H His  clerk 

11  The  Solicitor-General  ibr  Irelaii'd  ' 

L Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland ' 

3 Ilia  clerk 


,..£1,200 
300 
800 
860 
..  300 

£3,460 


Wo  see,  then,  that  patentees  pay  a further 
1 a of  3,4501.  per  annum  to  officials,  who 
dider  no  service,  and  do  not  make  a pretence 
ferendering  any  service,  to  the  patentee  in  re- 
3.n.  ^ Tho  whole  system  is  a barbarous  relic  of 
1 times  when  the  unfortunate  inventor,  kept 
'1  a respectful  distance  by  the  “ divinity  that 
h hedge  a king,”  was  forced  to  approach  his 
ii’jesty  through  some  great  man  at  court,  and, 
i in  hand,  humbly  present  a small  bribe  to 
I of  “ my  lord’s  ” servants.  The  petition 
ttht,  perhaps,  get  into  the  hands  of  his  lord- 
,),  who,  for  Q consideration,  would  undertake 
ray  it  before  the  king  himself.  In  course  of 
b B these  “ bribes  ” came  to  be  called  “ fees ; ” 
i thanks  to  the  h’on  sway  of  precedent,  the 
atom  ripened  into  a law.  In  what  other  way 
Idld  an  official,  like  the  “ trainbearer  to  the 
i d Chancellor  of  Ireland,”  who  still  re- 
8?eB  121.  per  annum,  como  to  have  a finger 
ttthe  pie  P Why  should  the  Watts  and 
& Arkwrights  of  the  present  day  have  been 
pipeUed  to  pay  since  1852  the  enormous  sum 

11196.9031.,  for  which  they  receive  in  return 
iuing  ? This  is  the  way  in  which  inventors 
‘f‘  encouraged.” 

e'^e  have  not  much  to  say  on  the  expenditure 

1. 0. 6481.  for  “salaries  of  clerks  and  officers  in 
PJ’atent  Office,”  except  to  show  that  the  men 
1 Lave  really  done  the  work  have  received 
alabout  half  tho  sum  pocketed  by  those  who, 
stst  making  a great  show,  have  in  reality 
; e nothing.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from 
I'feport  ot  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Hindmarch 
bdie  Treasury  that  the  clerks  have  worked 

>,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  obtain  the 
rord  to  which  these  gentlemen  state  they  are 
e' entitled.  For  some  years  past  the  Com- 
ioiioners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  emitting  in 
V ^nual  report  a feeble  moan  for  an  in- 
ese  in  the  staff.  The  remedy  lies  in  their 
It:  hands,  as  they  have  power  under  the  Act 
ipppoint  clerks  as  they  shall  think  fit.  To 
however,  how  little  they  are  in  earnest,  we 
o>  only  to  refer  to  the  annual  balance-sheet, 
Aewe  find  that  the  Commissioners  have  been 
biually  reducing  tho  staff,  and  this  in  the  face 
.arlarge  increase  in  the  business  of  tho  depart- 


What  is  the  object  of  this  double-dealing  ? 
Does  it  nob  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners were  really  anxious  to  increase  the  per- 
manent staft’  they  would  at  once  do  so.  Sorely 
tho  Treasury  would  make  no  objection  to  the 
outlay  of  a few  hundreds  in  an  office  which  re- 
turns a revenue  of  60,0001.  a year.  The  next 
report  will,  however,  show  a slight  increase 
under  this  head,  the  stafi'  having  been  increased 
during  the  last  few  months  by  the  appointment 
of  a few  young  gentlemen  to  fill  np  the 
vacancies. 

The  item  of  nearly  40,00OZ.  for  copying  appears 
at  first  sight  very  extravagant ; but  this  is  not 
so,  as  a considerable  portion  of  the  money  has 
been  spent  on  copies  of  the  assignments  and 
licence-deeds,  which  are  mostly  of  great  length. 
Every  document  of  this  kind  must  be  registered 
at  the  Patent  Office  before  it  can  be  enforced  ; 
and  three  copies  are  made,  one  being  retained 
at  the  office  for  public  inspection,  and  the  other 
two  sent  to  the  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  transmission  of  copies  to  the  two  latter 
offices  is  of  little  or  no  service,  and  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Another  portion  of  this  charge 
is  for  office  copies,  which  are  paid  for  in  stamps 
by  the  public. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  15,392L  for  the  Patent  Office 
Museum,  at  South  Kensington,  except,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  smallness.  When  the  Com- 
missioners shall  have  made  up  their  minds  about 
a new  building,  we  hope  to  see  the  Museum  grow 
into  an  establishment  like  the  “ Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  ” in  Paris.  At  present  the 
museum  is  so  full  that  an  examination  of  the 
articles  is  quite  impoaaiblo.  Unless  some 
measures  are  taken  to  remove  it  from  its  present 
position,  we  fancy  that  it  will  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Commissioners,  as  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  have  already  made  seve- 
ral bold  attempts  at  annexation.  Considering 
the  difficulties  which  the  museum  has  bad  to 
encounter,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  able  to  collect  such  a number  of 
interesting  objects.  The  story  of  the  rescue  of 
Symington’s  engine  forma  quite  a romance. 
Some  of  the  brass  castings  had  been  sold  for  old 
metal,  and  were  actually  in  the  foundry  when  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Woodcroft  saved  the  precious 
relics  from  destruction. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  tho  Com- 
missioners’ publications  we  miBt  place  the 
Abridgmente  of  Speoificacious.”  They  were 
commenced  in  tho  office  in  1856,  and  two 
years  afterwards  gentlemen  unconnected  with 
the  department  were  employed,  the  .•-•ular 
stafi’  being  totally  insufficient  to  perform  :uo 
increased  labour.  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Ilind- 
march  recommend  that  the  staff  should  be  in-  ^ 
creased,  so  that  the  abstracting  of  future  speci- 
fications may  be  done  as  they  come  into  the 
office. 

Those  persons  only  who  are  engaged  in 
making  long  searches  can  fully  appreciate  the 
immense  value  of  such  an  arrangement.  The 
Abridgments  ” are  not,  of  course,  intended  to 
supersede  the  specifications  themselves,  but  they 
are  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  each 
invention,  and  to  warn  the  intending  patentee 
when  he  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  A 
genuine  inventor  is  always  desirous  of  knowiD<» 
what  his  predecessors  have  done,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
to  give  him  every  facility  for  obtaining  this  in- 
formation. The  publication  of  indexes  is  a 
great  boon;  but  the  abridgments,  which  are, 
after  all,  only  a sort  of  extended  indexes,  are 
perhaps  of  still  greater  value.  We  are  at  a loss 
to  understand  the  slowness  with  which  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  “Fuel”  series 
was  announced  as  being  “ in  the  press  ” on  the 
30th  of  April,  1858,  more  than  eight  years  ago, 
during  which  interval  upwards  of  1,0001.  has 
been  spent  upon  its  preparation,  “ Steam 
Engines”  have  cost  450J.,  and  the  book  has 
been  announced  since  January,  1859.  The 
series  relating  to  “ Railway  Signals  and  Com- 
munication,” a subject  of  great  interest  jnst 
now,  has  been  in  preparation  nearly  four  years. 
“Eailways”  and  “Hydraulics”  have  been  in 
the  press  for  more  than  three  years,  and  have 
together  cost  928J.  About  3,0001.,  or  more  than 
a fourth  of  the  sum  spent  for  “abridgments,’’ 


the  public  is  concerned.  Up  to  the  present 
time  twenty-eight  volumes  have  been  issued,  and 
about  7,0001.  have  been  expended  on  their  pre- 
paration. They  were  promised  in  1861,  “ at  the 
rate  of  six  or  eight  series  in  each  year,”  bub 
since  that  date  only  six  have  been  published. 
The  last  addition  consists  of  the  volume  relating 
to  spinning,  on  the  preparation  of  which  more 
than  l,000i.  have  been  spent.  This  is  the  only 
one  which  has  appeared  since  the  report  for 
186-1  was  issued,  although  more  than  900i.  have 
been  spent  dui-iug  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Free  Public  Library  of  the 
Patent  Office,  wo  believe  that  it  will  shortly  be 
placed  on  a more  satisfactory  basis,  the  House 
of  Commons  having  voted  about  14,000i.  for 
building  a new  room  to  accommodate  the  large 
and  constantly  increasing  collection  of  books. 
It  will  be  ready,  we  are  informed,  in  a few 
months.  Tho  present  library  is  a disgrace  to 
the  Commissioners’  clerk.  It  is  filthy  and  dis- 
orderly, ill-lighted,  and  woi-se  ventilated.  We 
sincerely  tinsb  that  Mr.  Woodcroft  will  intro- 
duce a better  system  in  the  new  libraiy.  Wo 
happened  to  visit  the  establishment  on  one 
occasion  when  the  library  was  closed,  hut  we 
saw  through  the  half-open  door  that  it  was  in 
possession  of  some  elderly  females,  of  curious 
aspect,  who  were  “ dusting that  is,  raising  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  settle  on  the  books.  The  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  works  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Library  is  quite  distressing  to  those  who 
look  upon  a valuable  book  as  something  more 
than  so  many  sheets  of  paper  inclosed  by  a 
casing  of  millboard  and  leather. 

With  reference  to  the  last  two  items,  we  shall 
only  point  out  that  the  true  surplus  is  repre- 
sented by  their  sum.  Since  October,  1852,  in- 
ventors have  been  made  to  pay  into  the  exche- 
quer half  a million  in  excess  of  tlie  sum  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  patent  law.  The 
“ Revenue  Stamp  Duty  ” is  secured  to  the 
exchequer  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  we 
look  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  300,0001., 
“surplus  income”  as  a gross  injustice,  we  had 
almost  said  a robbery.  Supposing  the  patent 
laws  to  be  right  in  theory,  it  appears  also  to 
follow  that  the  granting  of  patents  shonid  not 
be  turned  into  profitable  source  of  revenue.  The 
stamp  duties  of  501.  and  1001.,  payable  at  tho 
end  of  the  third  and  seventh  years  respectively, 
produce  now  about  50,0001.  per  annum.  The 
remission  of  these  payments  would  very  speedily 
bring  down  the  surplus  income.  The  question, 
however,  is  of  direct  interest  only  to  inventors, 
who  have  always  been  a long-sufi’ering  and 
patient  race.  Indirectly  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  tho  commurfty  at  large,  since  the 
benefits  of  a successful  invention  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  inventor  himself. 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  we  have  hinted  at 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  much  relief  might  be  obtained  by 
modifications  in  mattei-s  of  detail.  The  office 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  two  Parliamen- 
tary committees  and  three  j)rivate  Treasury 
inquiries,  and  several  valuable  suggestions  have 
been  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions. From  a carulul  consideration  of  tho  sub- 
ject, we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
several  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  law 
would  be  removed  by, — 

1.  Compelling  the  law  officers  to  subject  every 
application  to  a rigid  scrutiny,  giving  them  pro- 
fessional assistance  as  provided  for  by  the  Act 
when  necessary.  This  would  diminish  the  enor- 
mous number  of  worthless  and  frivolous  patents 
now  granted. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  staff  of  tho  office  so  as 
to  accelerate  the  printing,  abridging,  and  in- 
dexing of  the  specifications,  all  of  which  are  now 


‘‘abridgments,’’  ;hrtrh;Pat;;to¥^^^^^^^^  ^wrerfe. 
uc  expenaea  lor  salants  of  [ has  been  barren  of  results,  so  far,  at  least,  as  | however,  that  onr  gt-atitude  is  only  that  of  the 


very  much  in  arrear. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  of  energy 
and  ability  (in  conformity  with  Messrs.  Green- 
wood  and  Hiadmaroh’s  suggestion),  who  should 
have  supreme  control  over  the  department,  and 
who  should  attend  daily  at  the  Patent  Uffice. 
At  present  the  department  is  without  a head, 
and  however  anxious  the  officers  may  be  to  do 
their  duty,  it  is  obvious  that  no  good  result  can 
be  attained  without  their  efforts  are  controlled 
and  directed  by  one  individual. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to 
give  an  epitome  of  the  Commissioners’  proceed- 
ings since  them  establishment.  We  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  “ nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.”  Speaking  in  the  name 
of  inventors,  we  beg  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
what  the  Patent  Office  has  done.  We  confess. 
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world,  and  we  fear  that  it  consists  mainly  of  a 
lively  sense  of  faTonrsto  come.”  The  Office  has 
done  so  much,  and  has  clone  it  so  well,  that  we 
expect  it  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it  still  better. 


THE  BUILDING  FOE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY,  BURLINGTON  GARDENS. 

Two  designs  for  this  edifice  were  made  by 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  one  Classic  in  style,  the  other 
Medimval.  Lord  John  Manners,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  selected  the  latter,  and  this 
will  be  carried  ont  forthwith  (the  architect  being 
now  occupied  on  the  details),  unless,  indeed, 
any  change  in  the  Ministry  should  be  brought 
about  before  it  be  commenced,  when  who  shall 
say  what  might  occur,  since  style  is  made  to 
depend  on  political  ascendancy.  However,  re- 
garding the  design  as  settled,  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  even  a slight  notion  of  it. 

The  building  will  front  Burlington  Gardens, 
and  will  be  about  220  ft.  long;  the  centre  being 
115  ft.,  and  each  wing  about  52  ft.  The  centre 
consists  of  the  main  body,  flanked  by  a campanile 
at  each  end  with  spire-like  roof : the  main 
body,  55  ft.  high,  and  each  campanile  100  ft. 
The  main  body  consists  of  an  arcade  of  five 
opeuings,  10  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  partly 
segment-headed.  Above  the  arcade,  in  the  wall 
of  the  building,  are  five  large  pointed-headed 
windows  ; above  them  being  dormers,  tfec.  Each 
contains  a large  lecture-room,  70  ft.  long 


sides  and  head  of  Purbeck  marble,  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  remains  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  refectory.  Mr.  Christopher  Forster, 
who  has  been  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  abbey 
for  some  years,  has  just  now  completed  a very 
excellent  plan  of  the  building,  showing  the 
position  of  every  known  grave  in  it. 


PURE  WATER  FOR  ROME. 


and  52  ft.  wide,  lighted  by  Gothic  windows  in 
triplets,  the  bottoms  or  sills  of  which  are  25  ft. 
from  the  ground:  the  lower  part  (externally) 

being  panelled  in  various  coloured  stones  or , ^ . w . 

marbles.  The  style  is  that  of  North  Italy,  | Rome  itself  thinks  about  its  water-supply.  The 
transitional,— i.e.,  between  Classic  and  Gothic,  I tenders  for  bringing  the  water  to  Tivoli  (whence 
but  with  the  Gothic  forms  and  feeling  decidedly  | it  will  be  led  to  Rome  in  cast-iron  pipes)  have 

' ^ and  stand  as  follows  : — 


Knowing  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  a 
sufficiency  of  pure  water  in  Rome  we  mentioned, 
with  satisfaction,  some  time  ago,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Romano  Water  Company  to 
bring  the  “ Aqua  Marcia  ” into  the  city,  and  in 
whose  favour  a liberal  Concession  had  been 
granted  to  Mr.  James  Shepherd,  well  known 
there  as  the  g4rant  of  the  very  successful  Roman 
Gas  Company.  The  correctness  of  our  assertion 
as  to  the  want  of  water  in  Romo  was  ques- 
tioned in  London,  and  one  esteemed  and 
reverend  gentleman  made  publicly  some  observa- 
tions to  that  effect  at  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects.  What  influence  these  may  have  had 
in  England  we  do  not  know.  To  show  that  these 
observations  were  erroneous  and  that  we  were 
correct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  how  the 
proposition  was  received  in  Rome.  3,000  of 
the  shares  (201.  each)  had  been  apportioned  to 
that  city,  and  these  were  all  subscribed  for  in 
three  days.  We  have  before  us  the  names  of 
the  121  subscribers,  including  Prince  Odescalchi, 
Prince  Borghese,  the  Duke  Grazioli,  the  Swiss 
consul,  the  English  consul,  Prince  Aldobrandini, 
Prince  Doria,  Monsignoro  Muccioli,  and  others 
equally  well  known,  a pretty  good  proof  of  what 


predominating. 

As  three  separate  architects  will  be  engaged 
on  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
Burlington  House  plot,  namely,  Mr.  Pennethorne, 
Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  and  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry, 
some  general  understanding  with  a view  to 
accordance,  should  be  arrived  at  between  them. 
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The  new  altar-piece  is  in  progress ; the  old 
reredos  in  plaster  has  been  removed,  and  marble 
and  alabaster  will  take  its  place.  The  table, 
carved  by  Mr.  Farmer,  has  been  ready  for  some 
time.  The  chief  feature  of  the  new  reredos  will  be 
a mosaic  picture,  on  gold  enamel  ground,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper;  and  this,  about  12  ft. 
in  length,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  has  just  now 
been  received  from  Venice,  and  is  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber,  at  Westminster.  The  picture 
has  been  beautifully  executed  by  Dr.  Salviati,  | 
who  has  also  been  credited  by  some  of  the  daily 
papers  with  the  design  of  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  correct ; and  as  it  is  desirablo,  the  work  being 
one  of  considerable  importance,  that  all  con- 
ceiTied  in  its  production  should  have  their  fair 
share  of  praise,  we  will  state  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell 
were  commissioned  by  the  dean  and  chapter, 
through  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  prepare  a design  for 
the  work.  It  was  not  until  this  design  was 
made  that  Dr.  Salviati,  as  executant  only,  was 
asked  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  copying 
the  picture.  They  subsequently  made  the  full- 
sized  cartoon,  arranging  the  colouring,  and  in 
every  way  undertaking  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  artistic  portions  of  the  work;  which 
should,  therefore,  be  described  as  that  of  Clayton 
& Bell  in  all  that  relates  to  its  artistic  qualities, 
and  as  that  of  Dr.  Salviati  in  all  that  concerns  its 
mechanical  reproduction  in  mosaic.  To  both 
we  give  hearty  commendation. 

The  figures  around  the  tablet  are  naturally 
and  well  disposed : all  have  dignity,  and  some 
have  character.  Judas  sits  in  the  front,  to  the 
right  of  the  spectator,  without  nimbus,  downcast 
and  brooding.  Christ  stands  in  the  centre 
(having  broken  the  bread),  against  a dark  back- 
ground of  tapestry,  the  apartment  elsewhere 
being  open  above  the  dado.  The  mosaicist  has 
reproduced  the  work  in  a most  effective  manner. 
The  picture  is  surmounted  by  the  text,  “This  is 
my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Me.  This  is  My  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many.” 

The  abbey  is  about  to  be  warmed  by  Mr. 
Eaden : both  hot  water  and  warm  air  will  be 
made  use  of.  The  ancient  buttery-hatch,  with 


We  may  mention  as  to  the  Roman  Gas  Com- 
pany, that  a considerable  extension  of  its  opera- 
tions being  required  by  the  municipality,  a fresh 
Concession,  giving  twenty-five  years  from  the 
present  time,  has  been  granted,  and  additional 
capital  is  to  be  raised. 


WINDOW  FLOWERS. 

A TASTE  for  floriculture  has  been  much  stimu- 
lated by  the  Association  lately  formed,  and  by 
the  prizes  iiwuruud  for  the  best  specimens  of 
fiowci-.g  plants  grown  by  room-keepers  and 
CO':  igefs  within  the  precincts  of  London. 

• The  great  care  bestowed  upon  Victoria,  Bat- 
ersea,  Hyde,  and  Regent’s  parks,  as  well  as 
upon  the  various  horticultural  and  public  gar- 
dens, bad  already  instructed  the  working  classes, 
and  stimulated  them  to  become  possessors  of 
those  beautiful  natural  productions,  which  they 
bad  learned  to  value ; and  which,  although 
hitherto  unattainable  except  at  high  prices,  are 
now  so  extensively  cultivated  that  they  are 
within  reach  of  the  workman,  who  has  also 
found  out  that  he  can  rear  and  multiply  them 
on  his  own  window-cill  wherever  the  sun  shines 
for  but  two  hours  daily. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  City,  and  the  moat 
populous  of  its  suburbs,  there  are  very  few 
streets,  or  narrow  lanes  and  courts,  where  ranges 
of  beautifully-diversified  and  luxuriant  flowers 
may  not  be  seen,  bestowing  an  air  of  lightness 
and  beauty  upon  scenes  that  before  were  sombre 
and  melancholy.  Take  any  lane  or  court  off 
Aldersgato-street,  or  in  Bermondsey,  or  Hackney, 
or  Islington,  and  the  evidences  of  floricultm-e 
are  the  same  : in  some  rooms  with  only  one 
window  and  perhaps  four  or  five  inmates  the  pet 
plants  are  clustered  on  the  cill,  giving  out  their 
odour,  and  through  care  vigorously  flourishing, 
as  though  planted  in  Anderson’s,  Bull’s,  or 
Whimsett’s  nursery.  Tlie  possession  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  comprising  rarely  more  than 
few  geraniums,  fuschias,  convolvuli,  astors, 
calceolareas,  and  lobelias,  creates  an  interest  by 
the  daily-recurring  short  attentions  bestowed 
uponthem,'and  amplyrepays,  in  dazzling  radiance 
and  odour,  the  time  and  trouble;  whilst  they 
tend  to  make  the  humble  home  more  tolerable, 
and  to  harmonise  the  mature  and  rising  genera- 
tion in  one  common  object  of  admiration. 


Some  ten  years  back  there  were  scarcely  any 
window  flowers  to  be  seen.  A few  houses  in  the 
west  end  had  laburnums  or  Virginian  creepers 
planted  in  the  areas,  and  trained  to  the  balcony; 
of  late,  the  greater  number  exhibit  collections  on 
the  first-floor  balconies  and  parlour  windows, 
many  having  glass  cases,  or  herbaria,  rested 
upon  the  cills,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  speci- 
mens from  the  conservatory. 

In  Piccadilly,  several  mansions  have  these 
cases  filled  throughout  the  whole  season  of  their 
town  residence  ; one  of  the  first  examples  being 
Northampton  House,  which  is  covered  as  high  as 
the  second  floorsimply  with  Virginian  creeper  and 
ivy;  lower  in  the  dip,  opposite  the  Green  Park, 
another  house  has  t^  glass  cases  for  flowers  in 
the  parlour,  and  all  the  windows  to  the  second- 
floor  beautifully  fringed  with  parasitic  plants. 
These  houses  are  of  the  old  brick-fronted  oi’der, 
and  offer  a good  basis  for  ornamentation,  as  wall- 
nails  may  be  driven  without  damage,  whereas 
on  stucco  or  compo  frontages  a trellis  is  needed. 

The  general  rule  now  is,  in  some  fashionabU 
quarters,  floral  balconies  and  shrubbed  areas  i 
but  one  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  before  alluded 
to  in  the  Builder,  surpasses  all  others  in  th< 
decorative  effect  of  its  luxuriant  bloom  and 
parasites.  The  whole  plan  and  arrangement  are 
due  to  the  butler  of  the  Countess  of  Dysart.  It 
the  area,  10  ft.  under  the  street  level,  are  planted 
ivies,  Virginian  creepers,  and  scobia  scandens 
which  clothe  the  walls  in  luxuriant  tresses 
rising  on  the  front  elevation  to  the  first-flooi 
balcony,  and  forming  a tastefully-arranged  dwar 
blind  to  the  parlours  ; myrtles  in  tubs  and  variec 
flowers,  and  plants  in  pots,  are  disposed  over  thf 
pavement,  and  tendrils  trained  on  bars  acros: 
from  the  railings,  with  pendant  flower -baskets 
the  whole  of  the  front  windows  being  alsi 
adorned  with  the  choicest  geraniums  and  flower 
of  hues  selected  for  eftect.  Even  the  stable-wal 
adjoining  the  mansion,  in  Audley-street,  is  co 
vered  by  the  Virginian  creepers,  all  verdant  now 
but  ensanguined  in  September. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  taste  for  floricul 
ture  should  not  have  advanced  so  much  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  Brompton  and  South  Kensing 
ton,  where  the  atmosphere  is  more  genial  to  thei 
growth,  although  some  houses  in  the  Prince’s  aui 
Exhibition  roads  display  a goodly  array  c 
flowering  plants  and  exotics.  Still  the  sma 
streets  diverging  towards  Chelsea  discover  thei 
partiality  for  window  flowers,  and  these  ar 
generally  tended  by  the  tenants  of  floors  an 
single  rooms  ; and  in  one  cottage  at  the  Chelse 
end  of  Keppel-street,  a little  garden  of  abou 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.  is  worthy  of  note ; although,  lik 
some  of  the  mansions  whose  occupants  have  lei 
town  for  the  season,  it  has  run  somewhat  int 
wilderness.  This  little  patch  was  omamente. 
some  years  back  with  rockwork  around  it 
boundary  walls,  and  planted  with  shrubs  an 
flowers ; several  broken  pillars,  as  of  a ruine 
temple,  being  fitfully  placed  as  possibly  the 
ought  to  have  fallen.  This  little  morsel^  ( 
fantastic  simulation,  covered  in  ivy,  paraail^ 
plants,  and  flowers,  was  probably  the  first  fane 
model  in  the  hortulan  way  of  this  vicinity.  Th 
last  is  as  much  in  the  opposite  style — it  is  ; 
tastefully  finished  shop  in  the  Brouipton-roai 
opened  for  the  sale  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  b 
Messrs.  Hopgood ; the  display  at  times  is,  pe 
haps,  unequalled,  and,  occurring  at  a moment  { 
favourable  to  the  advance  of  floral  taste  an 
skill  may  be  almost  deemed  a public  acquisitio* 


THE  LAKES  AND  FELLS.* 


We  look  for  exactly  the  same  qualities  i 
handbook  as  we  should  wish  to  find  in  a guid 
We  want  precision  both  as  to  the  route  aud  tl 
objects  to  be  visited  on  it,  or  seen  from  it.  ^ 
want  in  the  handbook  condensation,  just  as  u 
approve  of  the  practice  of  making  short  cuts  c 
the  part  of  a guide.  In  both' digression  is  s 
error.  Both  are  required  to  meet  the  contingent 
of  difference  of  taste  in  the  individuals  by  who 
they  are  consulted,  and  be  able  to  throw  out, : 
a clear,  agreeable,  yet,  withal,  compressed  mod 
information  that  will  prevent  the  admirers  < 
students  of  any  department  of  nature  or  a 
from  passing  unwittingly  within  tantalizing  reat 
of  objects  they  would  fain  have  seen.  A trarelle 
whose  preferences  may  be  for  Celtic,  Roman,  ^ 
Medimval  antiquities,  or  for  modern  works 
engineering  or  architectural  skill,  may  yet  ha' 
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sympathies  to  spare  for  another  spdcialitS;  and, 
though  he  might  be  making  a tonr  with  either 
of  the  first  class  of  objects  in  view,  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  such  specimens  of  his  second  or 
third  study  as  might  be  accessible  on  his  route, 
if  he  were  made  aware  of  their  proximity.  A 
good  guide  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
missing  any  objects  of  interest,  or  rarity,  how- 
ever diversified  their  nature,  and  leave  it  for  the 
traveller  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will 
leave  his  path  or  pause  in  it  to  visit  them.  The 
architect,  the  antiquary,  the  naturalist,  the 
geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  landscape  lover 
should  be  all  remembered,  and  as  specially  pro- 
vided for.  This  versatility  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  Murray’s  Handbooks,  and  is  not  alto- 
gether absent  in  the  new  guide  to  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, which  has  just  been  published  in  the  same 
aeries.  But  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
found  a fimther  elaboration  of  the  treatment  in 
question,  such  as  an  indication  of  details  in 
Medimval  art,  ancient  stained  glass,  monumental 
brasses,  sculptured  effigies,  legend-bearing  bells, 
worth  seeing  or  sketching;  or  of  any  vestiges 
of  ancient  Britain  that  have  been  hitherto  passed 
over.  Archaeologists  have  been  so  industrious 
in  other  countries,  and  pointed  ont  so  many 
objects  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  country 
in  British  occupation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fastnesses  in  Cumberland  and 
‘Westmoreland  have  been  unexplored.  If  Celtic 
remains  were  not  mentioned,  we  should  have 
concluded  the  author  thought  the  subject  not 
sufficiently  popular  for  his  purpose;  hut  the  old 
ground  is  gone  over  in  the  old  style,  with  the 
addition  of  a confusion  of  terms  that  savours  of 
inadequate  examination  of  this  class  of  anti- 
quities. No  Celtic  archuDologist  uses  the  words 
cists  and  “sepclchral  circles”  interchangeably; 
nor  have  they  yet  identified  any  circles  as 
sepulchral. 

It  is,  probably,  only  a slip  of  the  pen  that  is 
the  author  of  the  new  information,  that  Lysons 
wrote  two  centuries  ago  (see  page  19).  But 
we  must  protest  against  the  more  deliberate 
carelessness  that  takes  the  visitor  close  to  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  celebrated  of  Cumbrian 
antiquities  without  any  mention  of  it.  Every 
one  knows  that  Cumberland  possesses  three 
choice  specimens  of  ancient  fortified  churches, 
Burgh-on-the-Sands,  Great  Salkeld,  and  Newton 
Arlosh.  The  author  of  the  new  handbook  duly 
mentions  the  two  former ; but,  although  he 
describes  a route  passing  within  a short  walk  of 
the  latter,  he  does  not  point  it  ont.  This  is  the 
more  inexcusable,  because  in  the  prefatory  in- 
troduction this  particular  fortified  church  is 
quoted  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  county. 
We  also  object  to  the  same  exclusion  of  all  re- 
fereuce  to  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  roads, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  Maiden  Way  especially  is  worthy  of  a few 
words.  Those  who  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
Roman  antiquities  will  deem  such  an  omission  a 
blemish  to  a knapsack  book.  Tlie  treading  and 
tracing  an  old  Roman  road  is  a real  treat  and 
holiday  performance  to  a working  antiquary. 

Tlie  lako  and  fell  district  is,  however,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  memory  of  the  poets 
who  have  resided  in  it,  that  many  will  consider 
a task  well  executed  that  links,  with  discrimina- 
tion, their  sweet  verses  with  the  scenes  to  which 
they  allude.  The  new  guide  fulfils  this  con- 
dition with  much  taste,  if  the  brave  Celts  who, 
with  almost  superhuman  power,  considering  their 
poor  resources,  placed  the  grey  monoliths  in  the 
weird  circles  where  two  thousand  and  more 
seasons  have  seen  them,  and  the  legions  of 
bronzed-faced  soldiers  who  formed  the  cause- 
ways and  frontier-belts,  only  second  to  these  in 
wondronsness,  are  swiftly  dismissed  from  the 
green  scene  of  their  labours,  the  golden-speeched 
poets  are  entbusiaatically  installed  in  their  places. 
The  selection  from  the  notes  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  are  particularly  appropriate.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  depicted  Cumberland  scenes  with  a mastery 
that  will  compel  all  handbooks  to  quote  his 
pageant-like  verses,  under  pain  of  being  deemed 
incomplete  and  colourless.  We  are  reminded,  too, 
of  the  residence,  at  different  times  and  at 
difterent  periods,  of  George  Fox,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Wilberforce,  Tickell,  Coleridge,  and  Christopher 
North.  The  regatta  on  Windermere,  at  which 
Canning,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Professor  Wil- 
son  were  present,  must  have  been  a goodly  sight 
to  see.  Land  of  Dacres  and  Howards,  traversed 
here  by  the  road  that  led  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
to  Workington,  without  money  or  change  of 
apparel,  after  a defeat  at  Langside  ; there  by  the 
great  highway  along  which  so  many  post- 


carriages  have  tom  to  Gretna  Green  in  fear  of 
fancied  or  real  pursuit ; here  beautified  by  Eden 
Hall,  its  chalice  and  traditions ; there  by 
mementos  of  the  Musgraves,  Cliffords,  and  other 
noble  families  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; there  is  yet 
another  shrine  towards  which  many  faces  will  be 
directed  before  turning  southwards.  This  is  the 
little  village  of  Newfield,  in  Seathwaite,  where 
are  Wordsworth’s  Stepping-stones.  In  1741, 
there  died  the  Rev.  R.  Walker,  aged  ninety,  a 
Cumbrian  pastor,  whose  annual  stipend  amounted 
to  51. ; yet  be  reared  twelve  children.  Out  of 
the  various  pursuits  he  followed  to  eke  out  this 
insufficient  sum  he  saved  2,000h  He  was  the 
village  doctor,  schoolmaster,  amanuensis,  and 
legal  adviser.  Besides  these  superior  employ- 
ments, he  worked  in  the  fields  at  haymaking 
and  sheep-shearing  times,  sold  home-brewed 
beer,  and  cultivated  his  glebe.  Ton  may  see  his 
little  parsonage  covered  with  climbing  roses ; 
you  may  enter  his  quiet  church,  and  see  his  pew 
■ lined  with  cloth  that  was  woven  with  his  own 
hands. 

We  may  add  that  tourists  should  look  at 
Carlisle  as  the  seat  of  such  sanitary  precautions 
as  can  be  taken  by  a public  body  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health.  Whitehaven,  too,  has 
just  improved  its  condition  by  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  the  town  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cleator. 

We  must  give  a word  of  commendation  to  the 
excellent  maps  accompanying  the  Handbook. 
There  are  two.  One  shows  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  part  of  Lancashire,  on  a scale 
of  seven  miles  to  an  inch,  with  their  geographical 
features,  communications,  natural  curiosities, 
antiquities,  gentlemen’s  seats,  battle  - fields, 
churches,  &c.,  duly  marked : the  other,  chiefly 
reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  on  a scale 
of  two  English  miles  to  an  inch,  and  is  confined 
to  the  Lake  district.  Pedestrians,  when  tired  or 
belated,  will  thank  the  thoughtfulness  that  has 
indicated  the  exact  position  of  the  various  Lake 
hotels.  Who  that  has  climbed  a hill  or  a 
mountain,  has  not  wondered  how  many  feet  he 
stands  above  the  sea  level  ? This  information, 
and  much  more,  is  shown  in  these  neat  specimens 
of  mappery.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that 
the  area  thus  compendiously  delineated  falls 
short  of  the  site  of  that  “ sisterhood  forlorn,” 
Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  the  sixty-seven 
enormous  unhewn  stones,  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  between  Eden  Hall  and  Kirkoswald,  for 
this  locality  is  a centre  of  interest.  At  Kirkoswald, 
also  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a castle  once  supposed  to  be  “ the 
fairest  that  ever  was  looked  on  ;”  and  a church, 
recently  restored,  noticeable  for  its  peculiar 
treatment  to  adapt  it  to  its  site.  The  tower  and 
belfry  are  isolated  on  an  adjoining  bill,  so  that 
the  bells  may  be  heard  afar  oft’.  And  a rivulet 
flowing  beneath  the  church  falls  into  a well  below 
the  west  window. 


WISE  MEMBERS  OF  A BOARD  OF 
HEALTH. 

An  enraged  inhabitant  of  Idle,  near  Leeds, 
sends  us  an  appeal  to  the  freeholders  and  rate- 
payers of  Idle,  signed — “ John  Lee,  Cote ; Amos 
Raistrick,  Thackley ; Robert  Sutcliffe,  Clifl’ 
Cottage;”  who,  seeking  to  become  members  of 
the  local  Board,  guardians  of  the  people’s  health, 
have  the  hardihood  to  say,  as  a reason  why  they 
should  be  elected, — “ We  shall  be  opposed  to  all 
schemes  of  levying  rates  for  water  purposes  ; 
we  shall  also  he  opposed  to  any  system  of  public 
sewerage,  or  to  any  system  of  ])aving.  These 
classes  of  works  are  iu  our  opinion  not  needed 
at  all;  and  if  they  were  to  be  undertaken,  our 
rating  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  the  burdens 
on  buildings  would  be  most  materially  in- 
creased;” and,  they  end  their  address  with, — 
“ Please  to  give  circulation  to  this  paper.” 
“ Write  me  down  an  ass,”  says  Dogberry, — 
“ Forget  not  that  I am  an  ass.” 

We  have  known  many  members  of  a Board  act 
constantly  as  if  guided  by  the  evil  principles  here 
enunciated,  but  never  before  met  with  one  who 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  them,  still  less  to 
boast  of  holding  them.  It  is  positively  past 
belief,  and  too  serious  to  joke  upon,  that  three 
men  should  be  found  at  this  time  resting  their 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  their  brother  rate- 
payers on  their  intention  to  oppose  all  endea- 
vours to  obtain  for  the  town  proper  water  supply, 
paving,  and  public  sewerage  ; — men  who  should 
dai’e  in  their  ignorance  publish  their  opinion, 
that  “ these  classes  of  works  are  not  needed  at 


all.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  Idle 
will  show  themselves  to  be  in  advance  of  such 
would-be  representatives.  “Please  to  give  cir- 
culation to  this  paper.”  Yes,  indeed  : “ Write 
me  down  an  ass.” 


THE  TENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in  Man- 
chester to  render  the  Congress,  which  is  to  close 
the  first  decade  of  the  Association’s  history,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  that  has  yet 
been  held.  The  local  committee  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  house  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one  building  ■ — • the  beautiful  New 
Assize  Courts.  Not  only  will  all  the  business  of 
the  Congress  be  done  there,  but  on  the  even- 
ings of  the  4th  and  8th  of  October  the  Courts 
are  to  be  the  scene  of  two  brilliant  sotrJes ; while 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  a banquet  is  to  be 
given  in  the  great  ball.  Indeed,  the  Associa- 
tion will  need  to  leave  the  Assize  Courts  only 
twice, —on  the  3rd  of  October,  to  receive  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  year,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall ; and  on  the 
5th  for  the  Working  Men’s  Meeting  in  the  same 
place. 

An  interesting  discussion  maybe  expected  in 
the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  on  Friday, 
the  5th,  upon  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes.  Last  winter  a crowded  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  in 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  upon  this  matter,  and  two 
Bills  arose  out  of  the  discussion,  one  introduced 
by  Mr.  M'CulIagh  Torrens,  the  other  prepared 
by  the  Association  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  latter  was  never  brought 
in,  owing  to  the  chaotic  state  oil,  politics,  and 
Mr.  Torrens’s  was  perforce  withdrawn.  The 
Association  and  the  member  for  Finsbury  are  by 
no  means  agreed  ou  some  important  points,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Hawes,  late  chairman  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  is  to  open  the  discussion  with  a paper  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  Bills.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  executive  of  the  Association, 
if  a strong  feeling  of  preference  for  their  Bill  ho 
displayed,  to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  achieve 
its  passage  through  Parliament  during  the  next 
session. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  ISLINGTON. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Working 
Classes  Exhibition,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
was  opened  ou  Monday  last  with  a very  satis- 
factory ceremonial.  Mr.  Culling  Haubury  pre- 
sided, and  a large  number  of  persons  were 
present.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a 
very  creditable  composition,  titled  Ode  to  Labour, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  John  Plummer, 
formerly  a factory  operative  at  Kettering,  and 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Spark,  was  performed.  The 
soloists  were  Madame  Louisa  Viuniug  and  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  the  choral  music  was  sung  by  the 
large  choir  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  such  exhibitions  as  affording  rational 
recreation  for  the  working  classes.  Not  all 
have  the  same  talents,  he  said,  or  the  same 
facilities  for  producing  that  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  a place  iu  such  a collection.  But 
all  can  enjoy  wholesome  recreation,  and  nearly, 
if  not  quite  all,  can  manage  to  pay  the 
twopence,  which,  by  the  very  wise  regulation  of 
the  committee,  secures  an  evening’s  recreation 
in  this  hall,  devoted  alike  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  committee  have,  as  I think 
rightly,  made  it  an  important  feature  iu  their 
arrangements  to  provide  good,  sound,  healthy 
recreation  iu  connexion  with  this  exhibition ; and 
I am  sanguine  that  the  promise  held  out  of 
excellent  musical  and  other  entertainments  will 
secure  both  a pecuniary  success  to  the  exhibi- 
tion and  an  agreeable  recreation  for  the  thou- 
sands who  will  attend.  No  more  important 
point  remained  to  be  solved  when  the  early 
closing  movement  became  so  general,  and  of 
late,  also,  the  much-desired  Saturday  half-holi- 
day, than  bow  to  secure  the  right  use  of  the 
leisure  thus  obtained.  And  working  men’s  exhi- 
bitions may  now  justly  claim  their  share  of  the 
credit  which  is  due  to  those  who  have  so  rightly 
used  the  leisure  afibrded  them.  They  have  on 
the  one  hand  pi-ovided  employment  for  some  in 
their  quiet  hours  at  home,  and  for  others  in  an 
evening’s  rational  amusement. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  is  upwards  of 
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I, 500.  The  greatest  ntimbpr  in  the  provinces 
are  found  to  be  from  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Norwich,  and  Plymouth,  while  Clerkenwell, 
Islington,  and  the  north-eastern  metropolitan 
district  claim  the  largest  number  of  London  ex- 
hibitors. The  number  of  different  trades  repre- 
sented, either  in  skilled  or  amateur  work,  is 
upwards  of  320  : of  these  there  are  ninety-three 
clerks,  forty-four  printers,  forty-one  engineers, 
thirty-seven  carvers,  thirty-seven  carpenters, 
thirfy-fivo  engravers,  twelve  watchmakers,  and 
twelve  labonrers.  Space  has  also  been  allotted 
to  228  females. 

To  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles 
exhibited  tho  following  gentlemen  have  con- 
sented to  act  as  adjudicators  : — Mr.  P.  Le  Neve 
Foster ; Rev.  C.  Boutell ; Mr.  D.  Clarke ; Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall ; Mr.  0.  Smith,  wood  engraver;  Mr. 

J.  Dafforne;  Mr.  W.  Parker,  silversmith;  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt ; Mr.  John  Hopkinson,  pianoforte 
manufacturer;  Mr.  Baker,  cabinet-maker ; Mr. 
Brooker,  engraver;  Mr.  W.  Campion;  Mrs. 
Warren  (editor  of  the  Ladies’  Treasury),  ladies’ 
work.  In  addition  to  the  features  already 
noticed,  the  exhibition  contains  a large  number 
of  articles  contributed  by  children  belonging  to 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  North  London  and  the 
scholars  under  the  tuition  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union. 

We  should  add,  that  in  a gallery  off  tho  great 
hall,  a collection  of  works  of  art,  contributed 
from  South  Kensington  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  numerous  specimens  of  old 
china,  lent  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  arranged  for 
inspection  by  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  manu- 
factures. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  to  be  revived.  The  act- 
ing officers  in  form  us  that  for  1866  they  have  now 
made  arrangements  with  the  photographers  who 
have  executed  the  works  for  the  past  four  years, 
to  make  a tour  through  parts  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  Tourraine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  and  that 
they  have  undertaken  to  produce  twenty-two 
photographs,  in  continuation  of  the  series  already 
commenced,  of  some  of  the  most  important 
examples  of  early  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  those  pro- 
vince®. Mr.  George  Aitchison  is  the  hon.  secre- 
tary. The  list  of  places  to  be  visited  stands 
thus, — Jumieges,  Boscberville,  Lisieux,  Thann, 
Langrune.  Norrey,  Lemans,  Chartres,  Tours, 
Cormery,  Loches,  Beaulieu,  and  Poitiers. 


IfEW  COUNTY  GAOL,  MANCHESTER. 

This  building  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
•ompletion.  It  stands  immediately  behind 
the  Assize  Courts,  and  forms  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  covering  an  area  of  9i  acres. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Byzantine 
Gothic,  some  of  the  details  being  of  the  early 
round-arch  work  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po  and  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  the 
architect.  The  first  block  of  buildings  is  the 
governor’s  house,  contiguous  to  which  are  the 
houses  of  the  chief  warder  and  the  porter.  The 
archway  is  composed  of  deeply-recessed  mould- 
ings in  atone,  the  outer  ones  having  indenta- 
tions, and  being  supported  upon  shafts  with 
capitals.  Within  tho  gateway  is  a groined  and 
wagon-headed  vaulting.  A similar  gateway  faces 
the  prison,  and  forms  a vista,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  pretty  as  seen  from  Sonthall-street. 
Passing  through  the  gateway  we  find  an  open 
court,  to  the  right  hand  of  which  is  a one-story 
block  of  buildings,  containing  the  reception-cells 
for  both  male  and  female  prisoners.  Imme- 
diately facing  the  visitor  as  Le  enters  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  gaol  is  the  entrance  to  the  men’s 
department  of  the  prison  proper,  which  is 
separate  altogether  from  the  women’s  depart- 
ment. 

The  building  has  six  wings,  diverging  from 
alternate  sides  of  a duodecagonal  central  hall. 
Two  of  the  wings  are  eighteen  cells  in  length,  a 
third  has  twenty  cells,  u fourth  thirty  cells,  and 
a fifth  twenty-eight  cells.  All  these  wings  have 
a central  corridor,  open  from  the  main  lioor  to 
the  roof,  and  on  each  side  of  the  corridors  the 
cells  are  entered  from  galleries,  supported  on 
iron  brackets,  and  approached  by  staircases  at 
the  ends  of  the  wings,  and  from  tJie  central  hall 
respectively.  Two  of  the  wings  are  open  from 
the  basement  floor  to  the  top,  forming  four  tiers 


of  cells ; and  the  other  wings  have  three  tiers  of 
cells,  tho  lower  story  in  great  part  being  used  for 
storeage  and  workrooms.  Entering  the  prison 
proper  by  the  main  portals,  a corridor  of  16  ft.  in 
width,  and  105  ft.  in  length,  is  approached.  It 
is  ornamented  by  wagon-headed  vaulting,  and 
lighted  by  side  windows.  This  corridor  con- 
ducts to  the  central  hall  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
the  floor  being  raised  about  10  ft.  above  the 
adjacent  ground,  and  on  a level  with  the  first 
gallery,  giving  access  to  the  cells.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  gaol,  so  far  as  the  central 
hall  and  the  corridors  are  concerned,  is  built  of 
pressed  bricks,  painted  or  colour  washed.  The 
chapel  is  similarly  constructed.  Each  of  the 
cells  is  15  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  wide,  and  is  arched  in 
brickwork,  having  a door-frame  of  iron,  and  a 
massive  wooden  door  lined  on  the  inside  with 
sheet  iron,  the  floors  being  of  tiles  in  patterns. 
Each  cell  is  supplied  with  a water-closet,  and  a 
tap  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  with  gas.  The 
windows  are  strongly  guarded  by  bars  of  iron. 
In  the  men’s  gaol  there  is  space  for  912  cells,  in- 
cluding the  baaemeut  story,  which  it  is  intended 
to  use  as  stores  and  workshops,  but  the  apart- 
ments are  eo  construpted  as  to  be  convertible 
into  cells  if  required.  Each  cell-door  has  an  in- 
spection apparatus,  through  which  the  warder 
on  duty  in  the  corridor  can  see  the  prisoner  with- 
out being  himself  seen,  and  each  door  has  also 
an  opening  for  food,  ingeniously  constructed. 
When  opened,  a door  falls  down  at  right  angles 
with  the  cell-door  and  forms  a shelf,  on  which 
the  prisoner’s  food  is  placed,  and  is  closed  by  a 
locking  apparatus.  The  prison  is  constructed  on 
the  separate  system,  but  the  prisoners  will,  to 
some  small  extent,  be  associated  in  the  work- 
rooms. The  whole  of  the  building  is  warmed 
by  hot  water. 

The  women’s  gaol  is  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  that  already  described.  It  is  an  entirely 
distinct  block  of  buildings,  with  four  wings 
branching  from  four  sides  of  an  octagonal  hall. 
It  is  connected  with  the  men’s  gaol  by  a covered 
corridor.  The  total  number  of  cells  will  be  380, 
including,  as  in  the  other  case,  store-rooms 
which  may  be  converted  into  cells  when  re- 
quired. 

The  ventilating  shaft  is  a massive  structure  of 
brick,  rising  from  a base  30  ft.  square  into  an 
octagonal  panelled  shaft  to  a height  of  165  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  this  height  a bold  cor- 
belling of  stonework  is  carried  around  it,  forming 
a gallery  protected  by  an  open-worked  parapet, 
and  covered  by  a weather-screen.  Above  this  is 
an  arcaded  drum  and  a brick  dome,  the  whole 
forming  a shaft  220  ft.  high,  the  foundation 
being  carried  to  adepthofover40ft.  The  smoke 
from  the  men’s  gaol,  from  the  boilers  and  cook- 
ing apparatus,  is  conducted  up  the  centre  of  this 
abaft  by  an  iron  chimney.  It  is  intended  to 
open  and  close  one  of  the  largo  gaol  gates  by 
hydraulic  power  gained  from  the  water  supply. . 
There  is  a communication  between  the  cells  of' 
the  assize  courts  and  the  grounds  of  the  prison, 
and  for  this  purpose  a flight  of  steps  has  been 
formed,  so  that  prisoners  may  be  brought  direct 
from  the  courts  to  the  prison,  and  xdee  versd, 
without  passing  through  tho  streets. 


ACCIDENTS. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Sfc.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  on  the  body  of  the  man 
who  was  buried  under  the  walls  of  Whitbread’s 
brewery.  He  was  at  work  in  pulling  down 
the  side  walls,  when  alarm  was  given  by  the 
foreman  that  the  walls  were  falling.  There 
were  six  men  at  work,  when  the  whole  of  the 
side  walls  suddenly  fell.  The  jury  returned  a 

verdict  of  accidental  death. At  tho  Calder 

Bank  woollen  mills,  Dewsbury,  while  a number 
of  men  iu  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brier,  contractor, 
were  engaged  making  a travelling  crane,  and  a 
bed  on  which  some  ponderous  machinery  was 
to  be  erected  was  in  the  course  of  formation,  it 
was  necessary  to  convey  solid  blocks  of  stone  to 
the  place,  and  for  this  purpose  a ernue  was 
erected.  The  workmen  were  moving  a block  of 
stone  weighing  at  least  6 tons  along  the  crane, 
when  suddenly  the  supports  snapped,  and  the 
whole  of  the  heavy  framework,  stone,  and  ma- 
chinery, fell  to  the  ground.  A man  was  struck 
with  a falling  beam,  and  his  scalp  was  ripped 
off,  laying  bare  his  skull,  and  thus  inflicting 
injuries  which  caused  his  death.  Another  work- 
man sustained  a compound  fracture  of  the  neck, 
and  the  contractor  and  other^workmen  were 
more  or  less  injured.— ^—Workmen  have  been, 


excavating  at  the  comer  of  Guildford-streefc 
and  Zoar-street,  Southwark,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  extensive  warehouses.  A row  of  houses 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  ground,  and  the 
contractors  shored  up  the  last  of  these.  The 
excavation  had  proceeded  to  a depth  of 
about  10  ft.  below  the  foundations,  when  sud- 
denly the  struts  (owing,  it  is  suggested,  to  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground)  sank,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  house  No.  9,  Essex- 
street,  came  down.  Had  the  occurrence  hap- 
pened when  the  inmates  were  in  bed  the  result 
would  have  been  very  serious.  Additional  strata 
have  been  fixed,  and  other  means  taken  to  secure 
the  walls. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOUR. 

A DELEGATE  meeting  of  working  men  from 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  is  being  held  in  Geneva.  This 
congress  has  been  convened  by  the  provi- 
sional central  council  of  the  International 
Working  Men’s  Association,  which  central 
ooimcil  has  hitherto  sat  in  Loudon.  Seven 
delegatee  have  left  London  to  attend  the 
Geneva  Congress — namely,  Goorge  Odger,  pro- 
visional president  of  the  association ; W.  R. 
Cremer,  hon.  sec.  pro  tern.  ; Carter,  lung, 
Dupont,  Eccarius,  and  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Tailors.  The  general  pro- 
gramme of  questions  to  be  submitted  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  congress  is  as  follows, — 1.  Or- 
ganization of  the  association.  2.  Combination 
of  effort  by  means  of  tho  association  in  the 
different  national  straggles  between  capital  and 
labour.  3.  Trades’  unions — their  past,  present, 
and  future.  4,  Co-operative  labour,  5.  Direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  6.  Reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  7.  Female  and  children’s  labour. 
8.  Standing  armies — their  effects  upon  the 
interests  of  the  productive  classes.  9,  That  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  Europo  by  applying  to 
Poland  the  right  of  every  people  to  dispose  of 
itself  and  to  re-establish  that  country  upon  its 
native  democratic  basis.  10.  The  religions 
idea — its  relation  to  the  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  11.  The 
institution  of  a system  of  international  credit. 
The  delegates  from  London  are  further  instructed 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  congress  the 
expediency  of  a general  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Reading  School. — The  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  in  this  school  has  just  been  made.  The 
Rev.  C.  Kingsley  was  to  have  presided,  but  in 
his  absence  the  mayor  took  the  chair,  and  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  delivered  the  prizes.  The 
report  announced  tho  continued  prosperity  of 
the  school.  It  stated  that, — 

“Dnring  the  present  year,  considerahle  alteratiofiB  in 
the  regulation  of  Art  Schools  ha^e  been  made  by  th» 
Department,  the  most  important  being  the  Bimultaueoua 
holding  of  eiaminations  throughout  tho  country,  aud  the 
severance  of  the  connexion  between  the  central  aud 
national  schools.  By  the  Crst  of  these  alterations,  the 
past  working  year  has  embraced  but  nine  mouths,  tho 
examination  in  1S65  having  been  held  in  June.  The  exa- 
mination this  year  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  11th  of 
March,  and  eighty-four  pupils  attended.  Forty. one  of 
these  were  successful,  eight  taking  prizes,  the  remaiuder 
cards  of  merit.  Nineteen  works  were  sent  to  South  Ken- 
sington for  national  competition.  Seven  of  these  received 
third-grade  prizes,  which  are  now  awarded  instead  of 
local  medals.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have 
attended  has  been  ninety-six,  showing  an  increase  of  six 
over  the  pievious  year.  The  amount  received  from  the 
Deparlment  on  the  results  of  the  examination  was  126L 
6b.  fid.  The  amount  snbsoribed  to  the  local  prize  fond, 
221.  la.  The  published  results  of  the  examinations,  us 
issued  by  the  Department,  show  that  lleadiDg  occupies  a 
very  satisfactory  position  as  compared  with  other  towns.” 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  mayor 
and  to  Mr.  Havell,  the  head  master  of  the 
school. 


THE  CABLE  FOUND. 

The  most  astounding  step  in  progress  per- 
haps ever  made  with  the  electric  telegraph 
is  the  picking  up  of  the  lost  cable  from  a 
depth  of  2,400  fathoms,  or  nearly  three  miles ! 
in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after 
1,040  miles  of  it  had  been  paid  out  from  the 
Irish  coast.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
ship’s  cook,  who  was  responsible  for  all  cooking 
utensils  which  were  lost  while  in  his  keeping. 
“ Can  yon  say  a thing  lost  when  you  know 
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where  it  is  ?”  he  curmingly  asked  of  the  cap- 
tain.— “ Certainly  not.”  “Then  the  stewpan  is 
not  lost,  for  it  is  down  there, — at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.”  The  point  of  this  story  is  for 
ever  lost,  since  the  lost  cable  has  been  found. 
The  first  Napoleon  said  the  worst  of  the  English 
was  that  they  never  knew  when  they  were 
beaten.  If  they  were  ever  excusable  for  imagin- 
ing themselves  to  be  beaten,  and  doubly  beaten, 
it  was  when  the  cable  broke  and  sank  thousands 
of  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
Atlantic.  They  would  have  been  justified,  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  not  only  in  despairing  of 
over  repossessing  the  lost  cable,  but  of  ever  suc- 
cessfully laying  any  such  cable.  The  lost  cable, 
however,  has  not  only  been  found,  but  spliced 
anew,  and  is  now  on  the  eve  of  completion  as  a 
second  line  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  in  com- 
plete order,  too ; so  that  a year’s  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  has  done  it  no  apparent 
barm.  Talk  of  “ looking  for  a needle  in  a bottle 
of  hay what  is  that  to  looking  for  a rope  three 
miles  down  in  the  wide  Atlantic  ? 


PETROLEUM  FOR  MARINE  ENGINES. 

A Parli.\mentaiiy  paper  just  issued  gives  an 
account  of  the  results  of  experiments  recently 
made  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  value  of  petroleum  and’ shale  oil  as 
substitutes  for  coal  in  raising  steam  in  marine 
boilers.  Tlio  experiments  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  w’ho  had  proposed  a plan  of 
employing  oil  instead  of  coal.  The  report  of  the 
results  is  not  of  a very  decisive  character,  but  it 
shows  that  the  value  of  oils  for  the  purpose  in 
view  varies  considerably. 

The  report  concludes,  that  if  results  as  favour- 
able as  three  mentioned  can  be  obtained  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that 
1 lb.  of  oil  will  evaporate  about  double  the 
weight  of  water  which  1 lb.  of  coal  burnt  in  the 
ordiniuy  way  would  evaporate,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  greater  cost  of  oil  (from  103.  to  233.  per 
ton)  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If,  how- 
ever, a great  reduction  were  to  take  place  in  the 
price  of  the  oils,  “ probably  under  some  circum- 
stances they  might  be  advantageously  used 
instead  of  coal.  The  experiments,  therefore,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone,  may  bo  regarded  as  of 
considerable  value  in  showing  the  great  evapo- 
rative power  of  these  oils,  and  the  practicability 
of  burning  them  according  to  Mr.  Richardson’s 
plan.” 

Mr.  Richardson  writes  to  the  Times,  and  says, — 

“ The  erperimenta  at  Woolwich  were  neceasarilr  com- 
menced with  the  beat  and  more  expensive  petroleums. 
Jlothiiif'  was  known  of  their  properties  as  fuels  ; the  result 
lias  proved  that  those  which  contain  spirit  and  burning  oil 
are  not  so  weD  suited  for  fuel  as  those  from  which  they 
have  been  extracted;  but  until  a method  wae arrived  at  of 
geUmgrid  of  the  smoke  no  others  could  boused.  The 
smoko  was  mastered  by  simply  decomposing  a little  water 
vspour,  carbonizing  and  burning  the  gases.  The  heavy 
oils,  us  they  are  termed — those  from  which  the  spirit  and 
bitniing  oil  have  been  extracted— are  about  the  consisteucy 
of  gas  tar.  Their  market  price  is  at  present  6L  per  ton. 

. . . . When  we  'remember  that  gas  tar  is  the  same 
as  the  heavy  oil,  only  in  a more  concentrated  form,  and 
that  it  enn  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  Ids.  per  ton, 
cheapness  would  be  the  result  of  an  enlarged  manu- 
faclure.” 

In  Canada  there  are  vast  deposits  of  asphaltum, 
or  mineral  pitch,  which  the  inhabitants  call  gum 
beds.  Perhaps  these  could  be  made  available  in 
Canada  for  engines.  A cubic  foot  of  this 
asphaltum,  it  is  said,  represents  the  effusion  of 
60  to  80  cubic  feet  of  lubricating  oil,  and  from 
100  to  120  ft.  of  illuminating  oil.  Some  of  the 
best  oil-wells  in  Canada  are  sunk  on  or  near 
these  gum  beds. 


Another  Catastrophe  at  Ottery  St.  Mary. — 
Eight  persons  have  been  killed  and  twelve 
seriously  injured  by  the  fall  of  a chimney  of  one 
of  the  numerous  houses  lately  destroyed  by  fire 
in  this  town.  A lady  who  belongs  to  the  sect  of 
Plymouth  Brethren  was  preaching  from  the 
ruins  of  a shop  in  Jesn-street,  leading  into  the 
square,  to  a crowd  who  stood  near  and  amongst 
other  house  mins,  when  the  chimney  of  one  of 
them  fell  amongst  the  audience.  A strong  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  foundation  of  the  chimney 
bad  been  sapped  by  water  which  had  collected 
around  it  since  the  great  fire.  It  seems  pretty 
clear  that  such  a ruin  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  stand,  nor  ought  the  preacher  to  have 
been  allowed  to  collect  a crowd  in  such  a 
locality.  It  is  said  there  are  numerous  other 
chimneys  quite  as  dangerous  amongst  the  ruins. 


NEW  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  CHARTER 
STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

These  new  schools,  which  are  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence, of  Messrs.  HayJey  & Dawes,  of  Manchester, 
architects,  will  be  three  stories  high,  and  will  be 
built  of  red  seconds  bricks,  with  blue  bricks 
arranged  in  bands  ronnd  the  building.  The 
outer  walls  will  he  16  in.  thick,  with  2 in.  cavity, 
the  outer  and  inner  shells  being  bonded  together 
with  16  in.  purposely-made  bricks.  The  lower 
story  will  be  14  ft.  high,  half  being  below  the 
pavement  line  and  half  above.  It  contains  an 
infants’  schookoom,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  4 in. ; dining- 
room, 18  ft.  9 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in. ; kitchen,  19  ft. 
3 in.  by  11  ft.  1 in.  j teachers’  room,  14  ft.  10  in. 
by  14  ft.  9 in. ; two  W.C.s  for  the  girls  and  in- 
fants, and  two  for  the  boys  and  teachers,  with 
urinals : lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  are  connected 
with  each.  Large  sliding  doors  are  arranged 
between  the  infants’  school  and  dining-room. 
There  will  be  two  stone  staircases,  one  lead- 
ing to  the  room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
other  leading  to  one  of  the  front  entrances. 

The  ground-floor  is  arranged  as  one  large 
mixed  school-room  56  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  3 in.  wide, 
which  will  be  divided  into  a number  of  compart- 
ments for  separate  classes,  and  will  also  have  a 
moveable  screen  arranged  across  the  centre,  one 
half  of  the  room  being  then  set  apart  for  the 
boys  and  the  other  half  for  the  gilds.  The  upper 
story  is  arranged  as  a lecture-room.  The  height 
to  the  wall-plate  will  bo  11  ft.  and  to  the  ridge 
23  ft.  6 in.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  will  be 
stained  and  varnished.  Tentilation  will  be  by 
flues  built  in  the  walls,  and  carried  under  the 
floors  and  connected  with  ventilating  gratiogs. 
The  cost  of.  the  building,  including  the  purchase 
of  laud,  will  be  about  2,0003.  Mr.  Davison,  of 
Cheetham-hill,  is  the  contractor. 


VISIT  OF  THE  WORCESTER  DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL.  SOCIETY  TO  GLOU- 
CESTER. 

A NUMBER  of  the  members  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Sooieby  and  their  friends 
visited  Gloucester  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  to 
inspect  its  architectural  antiquities.  Among 
the  party  were  Sir  Thomas  E.  Winnington, 
hart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  north  porch  of  the 
cathedral,  and  were  there  met  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  and  others.  Archdeacon  Sir  George 
Prevost,  bait.,  and  friends,  subsequently  joined 
the  party.  The  visitors,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Niblett  and  the  Rev.  H.  Haines,  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  cathedral,  visiting  the 
crypt,  and  ascending  to  the  triforium.  They 
finally  emerged  through  the  north  door  into  the 
Little  Cloisters,  and  thence  through  the  gardens. 

In  the  south  transept  special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  new  facing  which  has  been  laid 
upon  the  old  Norman  work ; to  the  flying  arches  ; 
and  to  the  monuments  of  Alderman  Bladsleach 
and  hla  wife. 

Mr.  Bloxam  gave  a description  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Abbots  and  of  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  restored  Church  of  St.  Mary 
de  Crypt  was  visited,  where  faint  traces  of  wall- 
painting  yet  remain.  Being  on  the  spot,  Mr. 
Gtimbier  Parry  gave  a sketch  of  mural  decora- 
tion in  general,  adducing  interesting  details  of 
the  old  and  new  modes  of  working  in  fresco  and 
tempera.  Mr.  Parry  mentioned  that  all  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  was  once  painted,  and 
when  the  columns  were  cleared  of  whitewash 
interesting  remains  of  the  painting  were  found, 
but  they  had,  unfortunately,  been  scraped  away. 
Indeed,  the  old  architects  seemed  always  to 
have  considered  their  work  incomplete  with- 
out the  aid  of  colour.  The  party  next  proceeded  to 
the  Blaokfriars,  and  afterward.s  looked,  as  they 
passed,  at  the  painted-glass  window  fromMunich, 
now  lodged  for  a time  at  the  School  of  Art. 
Thence  they  returned,  and  about  forty  sat  down 
to  a dinner  at  the  New  Inn,  in  the  large  room 
recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  dining- 
haJI,  The  tables  were  arranged  in  shape  of  an 
architect's  T-square,  and  were  decorated  with 
flowerEL  Sir  T.  Winnington  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Yon.  Sir  G.  Prevost,  hart.,  Mr. 
Gamhier  Parry,  Mr.  Niblett,  &c.  St.  Nicholas 
Church  was  afterwards  visited,  and  the  party 
then  proceeded,  by  invitation,  to  Highnam,  visit- 
ing first  the  church,  where,  at  a request  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Parry  m'ade  some  remarks  on  fine 
art.  They  next  adjourned  to  the  Court,  outside 


to  view  the  gardens  and  landscape,  inside  to 
inspect  several  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
arranged  by  their  owner. 

Mr.  Parry  gave  all  his  time,  both  in  Gloucester 
and  at  Highnam,  to  show  the  visitors  whatever 
he  thonghb  might  best  interest  and  instruct 
them.  On  their  return  to  the  New  Inn,  Mr. 
Niblett  produced  dra'wings  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain certain  peculiarities  of  the  Great  Abbey, 
and  Mr.  Haines  also  showed  some  rubbings  of 
brasses  of  this  neighbom-hood.  Mr.  Bloxam 
made  remarks  npon  the  monumental  effigies  in 
the  Cathedral,  the  glass  at  Highnam,  and  npon 
the  drawings  and  the  sepulchral  brasses.  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  party,  including  several  ladies, 
slept  at  the  New  Inn.  The  party  arranged  next 
day  to  visit  Cirencester  and  Fairford,  to  inspect 
the  church  and  museum  of  the  former  place, 
and  the  stained  glass  in  the  church  of  the  latter. 


BACK  VIEWS  AND  FASHION’S 
WHIRLIGIG. 

To  “ see  suitors  following  and  not  look  behind” 
is  one  of  the  merits  in  a woman  that  goes 
towards  getting  lago’s  praise,  such  as  it  is  j 
nevertheless,  a glance  behind  now  and  then, 
“ in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord,”  is  a very 
desirable  thing.  In  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
costume,  it  is  excessively  important  that  we 
should  take  care  how  things  look  behind.  If 
we  go  behind  a bedizened  front  and  find  it 
a sham,  “ false  as  dicers’  oaths,” — that  the 
expressive  gable,  for  example,  has  no  roof 
against  it,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  stmeture 
is  all  in  “ the  back-kitchen  style,”  pleasure 
no  more  is  to  be  found  in  the  front,  the  illu- 
sion is  destroyed,  and  we  grieve  that  the 
architect  did  not  give  some  little  thought  to  the 
back  view.  Looking  at  some  of  this  tea-garden 
architecture,  the  green  and  unsuspecting  spec- 
tator is  filled  with  visions  of  beauty  and  glows 
with  delight.  And  no  wonder  he  says  in  his 
heart, — 

“ For  wheresoe’er  I tom  my  rarisli’d  eyes, 

Qay,  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 

And  still  1 seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.'’ 

Presto,  however,  he  gets  behind,  and  there  he 
beholds  nothing  bnt  sticks  and  canvas,  nails 
and  glue.  So,  pray,  Mr.  Architect,  when  you 
are  putting  up  a building,  do  always  consider 
what  the  back  view  of  it  will  be. 

Do  our  sculptors  always  think  of  this  same 
necessity  in  their  case  ? Certainly  not.  For 
example,  some  of  the  statues  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  Bloomsbury-square,  and  elsewhere,  seen 
from  the  back,  are  but  laughable  caricatures. 
Such  a result  might  always  bo  avoided  if  suf- 
ficient attention  were  paid  to  the  matter.  An 
out-of-door  statue  should  look  well  from  every 
point  of  sight.  The  statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton,  on  Islington-green,  though  not  high  art,  yet 
in  consequence  of  skilful  arrangement,  looks  well 
when  seen  from  most  directions ; so  does  the 
statue  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford,  in  Bedford- 
square.  We  cannot  say  quite  the  same  of  the 
otherwise  excellent  Crimean  monument  in 
Waterloo-place  ; and  as  to  the  colossal  Duke  on 
horseback  at  Hyde-park  Corner,  seen  from  some 
points  it  is  positively  hideous.  When,  by  the  way, 
is  this  statue  to  come  down,  so  that  its  really  good 
points  may  be  obvious.  We  made  a long  fight 
against  its  elevation  years  ago,  and  obtained 
something  very  like  a promise  from  the  then  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  that  if  ever  the  Duke 
could  be  brought  to  yield  his  wish,  and  he.  Lord 
Carlisle,  were  then  in  office,  it  should  have  a 
lower  pedestal.  The  statue  of  Canning,  at 
Westminster,  is  not  satisfactory  behind.  The 
front  of  this  work  of  art  is  remarkable  for  bold- 
ness and  breadth,  bub  seen  elsewhere  is  un. 
meaning  and  common-place.  In  the  front  of 
this  statue,  by  the  way,  there  is  a long  and 
nearly  straight  line  in  the  drapery ; and  it  is 
said  that  this  was  the  work  of  Turner,  the  land- 
scape painter,  who,  when  asked  by  Chantrey  to 
suggest  anything  that  would  improve  the  model, 
drew  this  severe  line  with  a w’alking-stiok. 

As  regards  costume,  who  that  has  seen  the  back 
of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  of 
the  judges,  in  their  wigs  and  robes,  can  forget  the 
sight  ? How  odd  is  the  back  view  of  a herald  and 
some  other  state  functionaries.  A seat  at  the 
back  of  a concert-room,  or  in  the  last  row  of 
stalls  at  the  opera,  will  always  give  some  back 
views  worth  study  and  suggestive  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  the  back  observer.  We 
have  been  led  into  this  vein  of  gossip  by  looking 
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at  a sketch  or  two  that  we  have  gathered  from 
time  to  time  : and  here  are  some  of  them  : — 


A and  B are  state  and  military  backs  of  the 
time  when  George  II.  was  king ; C and  D are 
legal  backs  ; E and  F are  female  backs,  seen  in 
the  reign  of  onr  gracious  Queen;  G is  the 
outline  of  a back  view  in  Whitechapel,  and  a 
terrible  view  it  is.  Others  are  ludicrous,  but  this 
is  alarming.  Similar  back  views,  and  worse,  aro 
to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  thick  neck  may  be  seen  enclosed  in 
gaudy. coloured  neckerchief.  In  dark  and  un- 
wholesome dens  this  dangerous  race  of  wide- 
necked gentry  have  been  reared,  in  the  midst  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  For  the  very  means  of 
existence,  and  in  self-defence,  they  have  been 
forced  to  battle  with  those  around  them,  and  so 
principally  come  such  developments. 

The  modem  chimney-pot,  to  be  worn  presently, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  being  done  in 
Paris,  taller  and  straighten  than  ever,  does  not 
make  a good  back  view  ; but  nothing  better  has 
yet  been  hit  upon.  The  wide-awake  is  much 
more  comfortable,  bnt  it  is  disorderly  and  un- 
dignified. Some  would  get  rid  of  hats  altogether, 
and  point  to  the  Blue-coat  boys  to  show  it  can 
be  done.  In  this  uncertain  climate,  however, 
such  a step  is  out  of  the  qiiestion.  We  need 
protection  as  well  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
from  cold  and  rain.  It  is  difficult  to  under-stand 
why  men  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantage  a 
light  umbrella  offers  against  a hot  sun;  but  so 
it  is,  except  in  occasional  instances.  However, 
as  to  hats,  the  attention  of  a genius  is  needed 
for  the  production  of  an  agreeable  form,  satisfy- 
ing to  the  eye  of  taste,  and  capable  of  being 
varied  to  suit  particular  countenances.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  requirement,  it  should  be  made  to 
fit  comfortably  to  the  head;  above  all,  it  should 
not  press  on  the  temples,  or  other  parts,  so  that 
the  circulation  through  the  blood-vessels  may  be 
unimpeded.  Ofteu,  when  wearing  anew  hat  of  the 
chimney-pot  shape,  we  have  envied  the  mouks 
their  snug  cowls,  or  the  old  German  printers  the 
comfortable  head-dresses  which  their  good  sense 
willed  them  to  wear.  Further,  there  should  be 
such  ventilation  as  will  prevent  the  inside  of 
a hat  from  being  a cell  of  heated  air,  produced  by 
the  warmth  of  the  head  and  the  sun’s  rays  ont- 
side. 

In  the  manufacture  of  head-dresses  for  sum- 
mer wear,  it  should  be  kept  in  memory  that 
black  absorbs  heat  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  lighter  tints.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
the  proper  colours  should  be  selected.  In  hot 
climates  the  general  use  of  white  in  large  quan- 
tities, both  for  head-dresses  and  for  the  robes 
which  cover  the  body,  is  the  result  of  experience, 
which  teaches  what  colours,  under  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  climate,  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection.  It  is  also  worth  notice 
that  in  those  regions  the  turbans  worn  on  the 
head  are  arranged  in  various  folds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  beat:  besides,  there  is  no 
glaze  on  the  linen  of  wliich  the  head-dresses  are 
composed  ; and  from  this  we  may  learn  that  if 
thin  materials,  such  as  straw,  be  used  in  very 
hot  weather,  the  surface  should  be  kept 
dull ; and  that,  although  ventilation  is  attended 
to,  the  inside  should  be  thickly  padded  with 
wool,  or  some  other  light  material,  which  will 
serve  to  repel  the  heat;  but  felt,  for  the  main  = 


portion  of  a hat  for  summer  use,  is  preferable  to 
the  wooden  case,  overlaid  with  silk  or  straw,  or 
other  matters,  or  the  oil-cloth  or  other  glazed 
fabrics  which  are  often  employed  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  bats  and  caps.  Besides  its  capabili- 
ties for  repelling  rays,  grey  and  other  felt  has 
the  advantages  of  being  pliant  and  fitting  com- 
fortably to  the  head  without  any  improper 
amount  of  pressure. 

For  a long  time  a foolish  attention  to  routine 
caused  serious  damage  to  those  portions  of  the 
British  army  which  were  stationed  in  India, 
where  the  men  were  forced  to  wear  stiff 
neck-stocks  and  caps  and  hats  that  were 
almost  unbearable  at  home.  The  effect  of  this 
want  of  attention  to  the  suitable  arrangement  of 
clothing  was  that  much  loss  took  place  in  the 
Crimea.  Matters  are  far  from  being  right  now; 
but  the  introduction  of  white  head-dresses  and 
other  light-coloured  clothing  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  comfort  to  soldiers  who  are  8erv*g 
in  tropical  climates  : even  the  covering  of  dark- 
coloured  hats  and  caps  with  white  cloths  has 
been  found  to  be  of  advantage,  and  something  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  usefully  introduced  at 
home  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer.  Again, 
the  brim  of  a bat  shonld  be  made  of  sufficient  l 
width  to  shade  the  face  and  protect  it  from 
rain.  "We  have  not  heard  how  the  police  are 
satisfied  with  their  altered  head-piece.  Let  us, 
nevertheless,  amongst  our  sketches  record  its 
aspect,  with  that  of  the  hat  it  superseded,  and 
the  head-covering  of  the  old  Charley,  put  aside 
not  too  soon  by  the  police. 


What  a whirligig  is  fashion  ! As  it  spins 
round  what  varying  forms  pass  before  the  eye. 
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It  is  curious  to  watch  the  changes  its  Inces- 
sant moving  brings,  as  well  as  a recurrence  of 
old  forms.  If  we  look  back,  say  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  see  quilted  and  padded 
petticoats  which  in  their  general  appearance 
much  resemble  the  monstrous  hoops  of  cane  or 
steel  work  which  so  much  encumber  the  sex  in 
the  present  day ; and  it  is  to  be  noted  when 
studying  the  never-ending  changes,  that  more 
or  leas  there  is  to  be  observed  a sort  of  imita- 
tion of  the  ladies’  dresses  reflected  in  those  of 
men : see,  for  instance,  the  trunk  hose  of  the 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  peg- 
top  trousers  and  sleeves  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

It  is  also  a curious  circumstance  of  fashion’s 
movement  that  costumes  are  carried  to  the  most 
ridiculous  extent,  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  at  a 
pantomime,  an  alteration  is  made  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  Thus,  crinoline  being  doomed,  it  will 
be  laid  on  one  side,  and  instead  we  may  look  for 
a revival  of  narrow,  scant  skirts,  and  waists 
which  terminate  under  the  arm -pits;  and 
instead  of  the  bonnets  which  barely  cover  a part 
of  the  head,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  monstrous 
coal-scuttle  may  be  once  more  revived,  to  the 
outrage  of  taste.  The  present  pretty  attempts 
at  head-covering  do  not  in  many  cases  afford 
sufficient  protection, — without  a parasol  they 
would  be  positively  dangerous  ; but  they  are. 
infinitely  more  artistic,  and,  when  not  too  small, 
more  healthful  than  the  coal-scuttles  aforesaid. 
Of  the  present  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  we 
should  speak  as  strongly  in  favour  if  it  were  not 
carried  to  excess  and  admittedly  a falsity.  In 
theory,  there  is  not  a word  to  be  said  against  it : 
in  practice,  it  is  utterly  abominable  and  dis- 
creditable. The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged  in. 
extenuation  is,  that  the  imposition  is  so  universal 
that  it  has  ceased  to  deceive  : the  honesty  of  the 
c/iisrr?o;i  is  in  all  cases  doubted.  We  may  hope 
that  some  of  the  subjects  of  our  last  sketch, bits 
of  “ the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,”  are 
exceptions  from  the  general  rule  ; but  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty.  The  growing  taste  for 
extravagance  in  dress  needs  strong  control. 
What  we  want  are  moderation  and  good  taste  : 
the  education  of  the  eye  for  good  form,  and 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  colours,  to  produce 
harmonious  repose.  It  was  said  of  Ben  Jonson, 
as  a critic,  that, — 

“Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art.” 

Nowadays,  in  the  person,  the  triumph  of  the 
latter  is  often  complete,  and  this,  artists  though 
we  be,  we  desire  not.  As  for  the  frightful  and 
increasing  practice  of  whitening  and  colouring 
the  skin,  producing  something,  oh,  so  nnlike 
“ The  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white, 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on,” 

no  denunciation  can  be  too  violent.  Good 
taste  is  not  over-common  amongst  onr  milliners; 
a proper  school  for  them  is  needed.  A fair 
form  may  be  disfigured,  and  the  milliner,  com- 
placently gazing,  will  consider  it,  what  is 
truly, — 

“ Earth's  noblest  thing,  a woman  perfected.” 

And  who  shall  praise  the  character  of  woman 
too  highly  ? What  are  her  foibles  contrasted 
with  her  strength  and  nobleness,— 

" She,  when  Apostles  fled,  could  danger  brave ; 

Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave.” 


Finis  cwonat  o^us. 
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IT.  STEPHEN'S,  SOOTH  KENSINGTON. 
Fhe  new  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Qaeen’s-gate 
rdena,  South  Kensington,  of  the  exterior  of 
.ich  we  published  a small  engraving  in  our 
ume  for  1864,  is  approaching  completion,  and 
now  give  an  interior  vie-w  of  it.  The  church 
irrnnged  without  galleries,  with  nave,  aisles, 
nsepts,  and  chancel,  to  seat  1,100  on  the 
)r.  The  nave  is  99  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and 
ft.  in  width.  The  chancel  is  36  ft.  long  and 
ft.  wide.  The  tower  (the  building  of  which 
delayed  for  the  present)  will  stand  at  the 
■th-west  old,  detached,  and  form  the  chief 
;ranco ; and  near  it  will  bo  the  baptistery, 
med  on  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
agoual  on  plan,  the  roof  groined  in  stone, 
rho  site  was  purchased  of  the  freeholder,  Mr. 
sxandor,  for  the  sum  of  3,0001.,  and  the  church 
3oing  erected  by  the  incumbent  of  the  district, 

I Roy.  J.  Astbury  Aston,  with  such  aid  as  he 
y obtain  from  the  locality.  The  cost  of  the 
irch  and  fencing,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  will 
about  9,5001.  It  is  faced  externally  with  the 
Tcy  Bargate  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
ieved  with  shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  the 
fswill  be  covered  with  green  slates.  Internally, 

I piers  of  the  nave  arches  are  of  blue  Pennant 
ue,  the  cops  and  bases  are  of  Hollington  stone, 
h arches  of  Bath  atone.  The  walls  are  faced 
h pale  Malm  brick,  with  bands  of  red  and 
ck  brick  ; the  gauged  arches  of  rich  coloured 
Ims,  relieved  with  red  and  black,  and  laced 
h stone.  The  principals  of  the  nave  roof  are 
ported  on  clustered  shafts  of  Bath  and  red 
nsfiold  stone,  resting  on  carved  corbels,  the 
idows  of  the  clerestory  being  divided  into  three 
8 of  different  groups.  The  chancel  is  lined  with 
-h  stone,  incised  in  pattern,  the  windows  having 
fts  of  Serpentine  and  Devonshire  marble.  The 
ncel  arch  rises  from  a cluster  of  red  and  green 
rble  shafts,  with  carved  capitals  and  corbels. 

3 nave  roof  is  of  stained  deal,  in  open  tim- 
s : the  chancel  is  groined  in  wood.  The 
.rch  will  be  fitted  with  open  benches  of  deal, 
chancel  with  oak.  The  aisles  will  be  paved 
h Staflbrdshire  tiles,  the  chancel  and  baptistery 
h Minton’s  tiles  in  pattern.  The  pulpit, 
yer-desk,  and  font,  will  be  of  stone.  The 
irch  is  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Joseph 
icock.  Messrs.  Simms  & Marten  are  the 
Iders. 


'HE  ROCK  AND  SORCERY  CHAMBER 
CARVINGS  OP  IRELAND. 

IB) — Your  remarks  seem  to  have  somewhat 
led  ” and  annoyed  Mr.  Du  Noyer  j just  as  my 
k that  chambered  barrows  may  not  have  all 
, I ways  been  graves  has  given  grave  offeuce  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Graves  ; and  hence  all  the  imagi- 

7 “ irritability”  in  my  really  quite  cool  and 
d-natnred,  but  apparently  irritating  because 
ompromiaing,  correction  of  wrong  and  reckless 
nng ; and  hence,  too,  is  it  that  1 am  a " pur- 
d architect  of  theories,”  not  to  be  compared 
1 the  self-named  “hodmen  of  facts,”  who  are 
opponents. 

fith  all  his  evident  good  will  to  the  task,  Mr. 
Noyer  has  nob  been  able  to  start  one  single 
ction  to  the  statements  in  your  pages  without 
of  all  basing  his  objection  on  obvious  mis- 
reheusion  or  misrepresentation  of  what  is 

8 to  the  word  “oddly,”  it  was  obviously 
.used  with  reference  to  any  such  compa- 
a as  that  now  alleged,  but  simply  from  the 

coincidence  of  loth  Mr.  Du  Noyer  and  Mr. 
ves  haviug  written  ostensibly  about  their 
idiscoveries  while  by  far  the  moat  interesting 
important  matter  brought  forward  in  both 
jrs  was  Mr.  Conwell’s  now  and  startling 
•jvery,  which  was  nob  even  hinted  at  in  the 
of  either.  Had  only  one  of  them  done  so, 
word  “oddly”  would,  even  then,  probably, 
have  been  used  at  all. 

t regard  to  the  really  worse  than  " purblind  ” 
hrks  of  Mr.  DuNoyer  as  to  the  diagrammatic 
res  in  the  review  of  his  paper,  all  I need  say 
lat  these  figures  and  the  context,  as  any  one 
i.  half  an  eye  might  see,  have  nothing  to  do 
.1  the  “fern-like  device”  from  Now  Grange, 
jbbing  of  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
Y youj  nor  with  the  VVV  of  that  fem-like 
■ce,  although  they  have  to  do  with  the  AV 
ithe  X of  ancient  Egypt,  which,  as  here  used, 
iquite  another  thing,  although  Mr.  Du  Noyer 
3 not  see  it.  If  this  be  the  way,  however, 
i’hich  Mr.  Dn  Noyer  carries  his  hod  and 
•ters  his  facts,  he  cannot  even  be  a good  hod- 


man.* He  evidently  requires  to  reperuse  what 
was  said,  and  to  look  once  more  at  the  dia- 
grammatic figures  which  will  then  be  before 
him,  as  well  as  at  the  carvings  of  New  Grange, 
and  at  his  own  illustrations  of  some  of  those  at 
Slieve-na-Callighe ; and  surely  he  will  then 
carry  away  with  him  in  his  hod  at  last  the 
actual  facts  of  the  ease,  which  he  plainly  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  do. 

Were  it  not  that  a gentleman  who  is  employed 
in  a geological  survey  office  may  be  a good  sur- 
veyor without  being  much  of  a geologist,  I cer- 
tainly should  have  felt  some  surprise  at  Mr.  Du 
Noyer’s  geology.  “ The  best  geological  evi- 
deuce”  which  he  adduces  seems  to  be  his  own, 
which  is  the  only  evidence  adduced  j and  from 
that  it  appears  that  he  evidently  sees  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  “glacial  stria- 
tions”  on  the  summits  of  Slieve-ua-Calligho 
must  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  “ice- 
bergs;” and  that  hence  these  summits,  “ at  the 
time[o(  the  glacial  striationj,  must  have  been  sub- 
merged beneath  the  seaj”  whereas  “glacial  stria- 
tione”  could  have  been  produced,  during  the  glacial 
era,  by  land  glaciers  gliding  down  from  thesummits 
themselves,  while  nob  even  the  lowlands  might 
hy  that  time  have  been  all  submerged.  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  at  all  events,  the  theoretical  con- 
clusion that  “ glacial  striations  ” on  hill  tops  de- 
monstrate that  “ icebergs  ” must  have  made 
them,  aud  hence  that,  at  the  time  of  such 
striations,  the  hill  tops  must  have  been  “ sub- 
merged,” may  be  a fine  specimen  of  hodman 
theo^,  but  would  scarcely  satisfy  theoretic 
architects. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Du  Noyer  starts  with  the 
impl/icd  supposition  (which  was  none  of  his  re- 
viewer’s, although  he  misrepresents  it  as  such) 
that  thechamberedbarrowsof  Slieve-na-Caillighe 
were  in  fact  not  works  of  any  period  during  the 
glacial  era  at  all,  but  were  preglacial;  aud  he 
then  proceeds  to  demolish  that  “ theory  ” of  his 
own  creation,  by  showing  that  the  icebergs  of 
the  glacial  era,  at  the  opening  of  which  era  the 
land  was  depressed,  wonld  have  swept  away  all 
such  structures  as  those  by  that  time  deeply 
submerged  and  hence  long  previously  erected 
tumuli.  Of  course  they  would  ;•  and  tho  New 
Grange  and  Dowbh  ones  would  have  shared  the 
same  inevitable  fate,  unless  indeed  they  were  by 
that  time  too  deep  down  among  the  fishes  for 
the  icebergs  to  reach  them — “1,500  to  2,000  ft. 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ! ” These  pre- 
glacial  nine-pin  tumuli,  however,  which  Mr.  Du 
Noyer  has  just  knocked  down  with  his  icebergs, 
are  of  his  03vn  setting  up — not  youi-a. 

Now,  although  it  is  nob  easy  to  quote  in  few 
words  any  complete  idea  of  the  glacial  era  from 
geological  works,  let  us  see,  and  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  what  is  said  of  this  glacial 
era  by  one  or  two  geologists  who  really  know 
what  they  are  talking  about, — albeit  they  are  not 
mere  hodmen,  or  fact  gatherers,  of  science,  but ' 
also  “ architects  of  theory.” 

The  beginning  of  the  glacial  era  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  Professor  Phillips  in  his  “ Guide  to  Geo- 
logy” (pp.  81  and  173,  4th  ed.)  : — 

“ The  cold  waa  preceded  hy  a great  aabterranean  more- 
ment— -a  change  oi'the  land  and  sea.’’ 

“After  the  age  of  tho  crag  and  other  preglacial  depoaite, 
a large  portion  of  tho  northern  hemiaphero  waa  depressed ; 
the  sea  currents  were  altered;  tho  temperature  was 
lowered;  and  the  mountains,  though  less  eonapicuoua, 
were  overspread  with  snows,  whichgave  birth  to  glaciers.'' 

Lyell  (ed.  1855),  in  speaking  of  the  northern 
drift  having  been  found  in  one  locality  at  a 
height  of  1,392  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
says : — 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  in  fJte  tame  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  evidence  of  so  great  a submergence  of  the  land 
during  paht  of  the  glacial  period,  we  have  also  the  most 
decisive  proofs  yet  discovered  in  the  British  Isles,  of 
subairial  glaciers," 

In  other  words,  although,  during  one  part — 


• Is  Mr.  Dn  Noyer,  in  calling  himself  a “ hodman  or 
carrier  of  facts,''  quite  ready  to  accept  the  legitimate  in- 
ference as  to  the  worth  ot  a hodman’s  opinion  on  those 
questions  of  inductive  structure  aud  plan  or  theory,  with 
which  it  is  certainly  not  for  hodmen,  but  for  “ theoretic 
architects,"  and  their  hands,  the  bricklayers  and  masons 
of  science,  to  deal?  If  it  really  be  tho  summit  of  hia 
ambition  merely  to  carry  facta  as  a hodman  to  the 
theorist,  and  not  to  be  a tlleorist  himself,  he  dill'ers  sadly, 
without  knowing  it,  from  his  great  would-be  exemplar, 
Lord  Bacon,  who  thought  it  very  hard  indeed  that,  in  hia 
day,  ho  should  have  no  useful  hodmen  to  carry  facts — the 
raw  materials  of  theory  —to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  act  as 
hodman  himself.  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  as  an  archmologist, 
ought  to  be  ambitious  to  be  something  more  than  a mere 
hodman  of  his  science,  if  he  wishes  his  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  theoretical  structure,  or  induction  Irom  facts,  to 
be  respected.  He  ought  either  to  abandon  the  anti- 
quated nonsense  on  this  subject  which  leads  him  to  limit 
his  ambition  to  the  mere  carrying  of  facta  to  the  theorist, 
for  whom  he  expresses  so  unworthy  a contempt,  or  he 
should  cense  at  one  and  tho  same  time  to  despise  theory, 
and  yet  to  theorize. 


that  is  at  the  opening — of  the  glacial  era,  tho 
land,  generally  speaking,  lay  deep  beneath  tho 
ocean ; during  another  and  subsequent  pa/rt  of 
that  era  the  land  was  no  longer  thus  deeply  sub- 
merged, bat  had  risen  above  tho  sea  and  waa 
covered  with  land  glaciers,  traces  of  which  still 
remain. 

Again,  Phillips  (p.  78)  thus  describes  the 
general  features  and  the  probable  time  of  the 
glacial  era  in  Ireland  and  Britain : — 

“ There  is  reason  to  think  that,  during  very  late  geolo^ 
picaZ— pBOBAiiLY  PHEnrsTORiCAL  — periods,  the  same 
northern  zones  of  the  earth  which,  in  earlier  fhnes,  had 
nourished  plants  and  animals  resembling  those  within  the 
tropics,  were  chilled  by  a general  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture ; so  that  fhe  niounlaiiious  [and,  at  that  time,  islanifl 
regions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  covered  with 
perennial  snow;  their  rugged  valleys  filled  loUh  fiidiny 
glaners  ; the  SZAS  at  theih  feet,  filled  with  arctic  life, 
and  covered  by  floating  icebergs,  loaded  with  rocks." 

True  “ the  cold  was  preceded, as  Phillips 
remarks,  by  a depression  of  the  land ; and  the 
glacial  era  existed  even  while  the  present  land 
was,  as  he  states,  about  1,500  ft.  to  2,000  ft. 
lower  than  it  now  is ; but  it  rose  by  degrees 
during  that  era,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  it  had 
reached  nearly  its  present  level  “ at  the  close  of 
the  glacial”  and  the  commencement  of  the 
“ post-glacial  and  lacustrine  ” era,  when  “ much 
the  same  general  conditions  of  land  and  sea  as 
those  which  now  prevail”  existed  and  have  siuca 
continued  to  exist. 

Now  the  idea  suggested  in  the  Builder  was 
that  many  of  those  prehistoric  records  wliioh 
have  so  generally  been  found  on  high  ground,  as 
in  Northumberland,  Argyleshire,  and  at  Slieve- 
na-Caillighe  itself,  may  probably  date  from  that 
late  period  of  the  glacial  era  when  the  higher 
lands  were  yet  islands,  and  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  land  as  it  now  exists  were  not  yet  above 
water  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  “ close 
of  tho  glacial  era,”  as  before  expressed,  f on  the 
occasion  indicated  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
your  review  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer;  and  not  date 
from  an  era  preceding  the  submersion  of  the 
laud,  and  hence  preglacial  altogether,  as  he  has 
represented.  His  disingenuous  version  of  this 
idea  is  therefore  really  a gross  and  mexcusable 
misrepresentation. 

The  drift  of  which  he  speaks  must  be  tho 
great  northern  drift,  in  which  no  stone  imple- 
ment has  ever  been  found  that  I am  aware  of, 
but  which  was  deposited  while  the  general  sur- 
face of  Ireland  was  covered  by  a deep  sea,  which 
floated  gravel-mud-and-bonlder -loaded  icebergs 
from  more  northern  regions  to  the  future  site  of 
Ireland  as  it  is;  just  as  the  cold  arctic  current 
south.fromBaffin’s  Bay,&c.,  still  floats  icebergs  to 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  they  melt  and 
deposit  tho  detritus  or  drift  with  which  they  are 
loaded ; whereas  the  local  glacial  drift  originated 
in  local  glaciers,  which,  as  Professor  Phillips 
expresses  it,  “ broke  off  at  the  seaside,”  and  drifted 
off  as  icebejjgs  till  they  also  melted  away,  de- 
positing the  detritus  or  drift  with  which  they, 
too,  were  loaded.  Stone  implements  have  been 
found  either  in  this  detritus  or  in  that  of  these 
very  glaciers  before  they  reached  the  coast  of  the 
time,  or  as  they  glided  down  to  it,  like  rivers,  for 
which  they  have  been  theoretically  mistaken, 
from  the  highlands,  and  through  the  valleys, 
which  they  filled  to  a very  high  level  even  while 
they  deeply  excavated  them.  It  is  needless, 
however,  for  me  to  say  more  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Du  Noyer’s  geology,  or  with  the  idea 
of  the  contemporanity  of  the  “ pre-historical 
people”  who  carved  the  rocks  and  sorcery 
chambers  with  the  “ very  late  geological  — 
probably  pro-historical — periods”  approximating 
to  “ the  close  of  the  glacial  era.”  On  what  /acts, 
by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Du  Noyer  base  his  own 
theory  ? 

I cannot  see  any  force  in  what  Mr.  Dn  Noyer 
says  of  the  pair  of  compasses.  The  question 
is  whether  the  circles,  even  on  the  bone  flakes 
discovered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Conwell,  bo  geo- 
metrical,— not  whether  they  have  central  dots  : 
the  concentric  circles  on  the  Northumbrian  rocks 
have  central  dots,  but  they  are  not  geometrical, 
and  never  could  have  been  traced  by  compasses. 
If  the  bone-flake  circles  be  geometrical  or  sym- 
metrical, why  did  not  Mr.  Dn  Noyer  say  so? 
That  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  point 
(of  the  compass  leg)  than  to  have  told  us  they 
have  central  dots.  But  even  though  these  bone- 
flake  circles  be  geometrical,  that  does  not  prove 


It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this  theory  ia  not  tenable 
because  the  sites  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth  are  not  so 
elerated  as  the  great  majority  of  the  localities  of  carved 
rocks  and  barrow  chambers;  because  siiil,  both  the  New 
Grange  aud  the  Dowth  barrows  may  have  belonged  to  the 
glacial  era,  only  a little  later,  when  even  their  sites  had 
'sen  entirely  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
t See  Builder,  23ud  April,  1805, 
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the  carvers  of  the  nngeometrical  circles  to  have 
been  the  original  proprietors  of  the  compasses 
found  along  with  the  bone  flakes. 

As  for  the  alleged  oghams  in  New  Grange,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  since  I first  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  the  Builder,  a certain  class  of  Irish 
archteologists  appear  to  be  making  rapid  pro- 
gress— backwards — towards  Colonel  Vallancey’s 
belief  that  they  were  oghams, — for,  till  now,  they 
have  had  no  doubt  at  all  about  their  being  “ palm- 
leaves  and  circles  ; ” — but  it  is  evident  that  they 
begin  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  palm-leaf 
and  circle  “ theory  ” altogether,  and  incline 
rather  now  to  doubt  whether  they  may  not  be 
oghams  after  all ! Mr.  Graves,  who  was  an  out- 
and-out  palm-leafist  till  I dissented  from  him 
in  the  Builder,  now  even  admits  that  one  of  the 
inscribings  “ looked  like  an  ogham  ; ” and  as- 
suredly the  rubbing  sent  you  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer 
has  no  likeness  whatever  to  palm-leaves,  or 
circles  either,  but  it  has  a generic  likeness  not 
only  to  oghams  but  also  to  inscriptional  looking 
characters  among  the  cognate  carvings  on  the 
Northumbrian  rocks;  and  now  that  an  “un- 
questionable ” oghamic  inscription  has  been  dis- 
covered in  another  of  the  Irish  sorcery  chambers, 
and  a cryptic  or  oghamic  rune  in  the  one  at 
Maeahowe  (resembling  others,  by  the  way,  in 
the  still  glacial  vicinity  of  Baflin’s  Bay),  it  may 
be  felt  convenient  to  drop  the  absurd  palm-leaf  j 
theory,  and  the  stupid  ridicule  aimed  at  older 
and  perhaps  wiser  arcbmologists,  u'hn  helievcd, 
from  the  first,  in  the  connexion  of  oghams  vnth 
sorcery  halls  ; and  to  fail  quietly  into  the  ranks 
of  the  “purblind  architects  of  theory”  who 
advisedly  rejected  the  palm -leaf  idea  as  the 
palm-leaf  theorists  themselves  now  also  appear 
to  do.*  J.  E.  Dove. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

SiE, — A few  days  ago,  daring  a stay  of  a few  hoars  in 
Gloucester,  I was  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the  cathe- 
dral; so  accordingly  at  five  p.in.,  I entered  the  south 
porch ; but  found  the  door  was  all  but  closed,  and  that  I 
could  not  gain  admittance  in  consequence  of  a piece  of  , 
wood  being  placed  skilfully  by  one  of  the  vergers  to  that  | 
establishment  (I  can  hardly  call  it  anything  else).  My  j 
trying  the  door  soon  brought  one  ofthose  otlicials  (on  the  I 
watch,  I suppose)  to  my  assistance,  who,  when  applied  to 
by  me  for  entrance,  to  walk  down  the  nave— for  I thought, 
as  at  Westminster,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  one  was 
allowed  that  privilege  in  any  cathedral — I learnt  to  my 
disgust  that  he  was  willing  to  let  me  enter  if  I would 
undergo  the  punishment  of  being  shown  over  the  building 
by  him,  and  listen  to  his  traditional  lies,  wroug  dates,  ana 


* Of  the  cryptic  rune  inscriptions  at  Maeahowe  and 
Batlin’s  Bay,  Dr.  Charlton  says;— ‘‘It  is  well  known  that 
this  cryptic  style  of  writing  is  identical  in  arrangement 
with  that  of  the  Irish  Oghams."  May  not  these  cryptic 
or  oghamic  inscriptions,  then,  if  more  ancient  than  other 
runes,  be  capable  of  reflecting  some  new  light  on  the  more 
obscure  Irian  and  Northumbrian  inscriptions  ? 

Dr.  Charlton,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  eminent  Runic  scholars  who  happened  to  translate 
simply  into  the  word  “tumulus"  or  “howe"  of  “Lod- 
brog,"  the  Runic  characters  which  another  eminent  Runic 
scholar.  Professor  Rafn, rendered  “Sorcery  hall"  ofLod- 
brog,  which  still  involved  the  meaning  of  chambered  bar- 
row  or  howe  as  well ; but  even  Dr.  Charlton,  so  far  from 
considering  this  barrow  to  have  been  eiclusively  used  for 
sepulchral  purposes,  admits  (the  very  rune  from  which 
Professor  Rufu  translated  rendering  it  possible)  that  ‘‘a 
Norse  witch  " of  the  name  of  Lodbrog  “ may  [at  some  time 
or  other}  have  uttered  her  incantations  in  this  gloomy 
cavern," — like  the  Cumaian  Sibyl,  I may  add,  in  her  rocky 
cell.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Ludbroks  were  “ the 
famous  half-fabulous /ieroM  [or  demigods]  of  early  Scan- 
dinavian times,”  as  Dr.  Charlton  remarks;  and  that  it  was 
the  belief  at  least  ofthe  Runic  carvers,  as  expressed  by  their 
inscriptions,  that  the  chambered  barrow  or  pyramid  at 
Maesuow©  was  formerly  “ erected  for  Lodbrok  so  that 
in  their  eitimaiion  itwas  no  ordinary  “ tomb,"  since  it  was 
erected  for  a demigod.  That  this  fact,  to  a certain  extent, 
supports  Professor  Eafn’s  translation,  and  so  far  counte- 
nances the  use  of  his  rendering  of  the  name  “ Sorcery 
hall,"  in  preference  to  merely  “ tumulus  ” or  “ howe,"  is 
very  obvious  ; and  hence,  I presume,  even  Dr.  Charlton’s 
supposition,  that  at  one  time  a witch  may  have  made  use 
of  it  for  purposes  of  sorcery  or  magic, — such  purposes,  in 
fact,  as  those  also  indicated  by  the  Druidicai  or  Taliesin 
records  in  an  illusion  to  “the  narrow  house  under  the 
tumulus"  where  “the  god  Hu”  and  the  Druidicai 
■“hero"  or  magician  lay  as  “bedfellows;”  like  the  sibyl 
in  oracular  eulrancement  by,  and  with,  her  god,  upon  the 
rocky  bed,  within  her  “ gloomy  cavern  ” at  Ciuna' ; or  the 
'‘chosen  priestess,”  with  “the  god  Belus"  or  Baal,  on 
the  “ elegant  bed"  of  the  god  or  his  oracle  in  the  temple 
of  the  pyramid  at  Babylon.  Such  chambers,  cells,  and 
temples  are  quite  as  unlikely  to  have  been  mere  burial- 
places  as  any  cronalechs  are.  The  sloping  rock-bed  ofthe 
cromlech  was  no  doubt  just  another  mode  of  “ consulting 
the  oracle"  in  a priest  or  priestess,  laid  out  in  a state  of 
entraucement  iiim:da/ife  of  death,  andin  this  case  probably 
exposed  to  the  reverent  gaze  of  the  congregation  aur. 
rounding  the  cromlech  altar  as  the  centre  of  devotion. 
I may  here  also  note  that  it  has  been  remarked  by  others, 
that  of  all  the  hundreds  of  concentric  circled  and  other 
rock  carvings,  so  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Sorcery 
chambers,  scarcely  any  were  sepulchral ; nearly  all  appear- 
ing to  have  far  more  closely  related  to  the  Livmg  (as  in 
circles  and  camps)  than  to  the  dead.  So  much  for  the 
sepulchral  theory  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer.  These  bints  are 
not  intended  for  mere  physieal-fact-gatherers,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  see  their  force  or  probability. — J.  E.  D. 


general  humbug ; hut  at  the  same  time  gave  me  most 
distinctly  to  understand  in  a semt.impudent  tone  that  he 
would  not  let  me  enter  on  any  other  condition.  Before 
visiting  this  cathedral,  I thought  a visitor  was  allowed 
entrance  to  any  cathedral,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  be 
shown  certain  parts  of  the  building,  such  as  the  choir, 
lady-chapel,  chapter-house,  and  crypt  he  would  most  pro- 
perlv  have  to  pay  a small  fee  for  the  trouble  of  the  verger 
in  stowing  him  these  parts.  Next  morning  I tried  to 
gain  admittance  a few  minutes  after  nine  (having  learnt 
from  one  ofthe  inhabitants  that  it  was  open  at  that  hour) ; 
bat  this  time  saw  a stout  verger,  who  said  exactly  the 
same  words,  but  in  a still  more  impudent  tone  than  his 
thinner  brother.  This  oflicisl  consequently  slammed  the 
door  in  my  face,  telling  me  the  cathedral  would  he  open 
at  10.30  a.ra.  for  service.  Unfortunately  I had  to  leave 
the  city  a little  before  ten,  and  did  not  have  time  to  com- 
plain to  the  dean  personally,  who  surely  cannot  be  aware 
of  such  arbitrary  powers  as  these  being  evinced  by  the 
vergers  of  the  cathedral.  No  one  objects  to  pay  any 
authorized  fee  for  entrance  to  a cathedral  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  fund,  as  at  Hereford,  where  the  visitor  has  to 
deposit  a email  fee  in  a box  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to 
sign  his  name  in  the  visitors’  boot.  There  are  also 
printed  notices  about  the  cathedral  distinctly  forbidding 
any  fees  to  the  sextons,  who  are  paid  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  At  Worcester  the  visitor  is  forbidden  to  give 
fees  to  the  sextons,  excepting  in  case  of  being  shown 
over  certain  parts  of  that  cathedral.  It  cannot  be  in 
keeping  with  a sacred  ediflee  to  make  it  a show-place, 
where  money  is  all  but  “ takeu  at  the  doors." 

Thos.  B. 


SHAM  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Most  cordially  do  I endorse  the  opinion  expressed 
by  your  correspondent  “ Metator  Leodiensis,"  that  active 
and  comprehensive  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  " have  the 

Erofessious  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect  recognized  by 
iw,  as  are  those  of  law  and  medicine  j"  and,  indeed, 
without  making  further  transcript  of  his  excellent  letter, 
I may  especially  commend  to  the  consideration  of  “all 
whom  it  concerns”  the  concluding  paragraphs  thereof. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  correspondents  on  this 
subject  that  Parliament  has  already  recognized  two  im- 
portant points,  if  not  three,  leading  to  the  legitimate 
deduction  that  the  evil  of  pretenders  and  sham  professors 
is  at  least  noticed  and  admitted;  and,  therefore,  any 
moderate  and  fair  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  really 
qualified  man  would  meet  with  less  of  difliculty  than  if  the 
matter  bad  never  been  recognized  at  allP  Let  me  make 
three  or  four  statements  and  afterwards  prove  them. 

1.  Government  has  recognized  the  existence  of  “ Sham 
Surveyors  ” and  unqualified  pretenders  in  our  profession. 

2.  (rovemment  also  admits  that  occasionally  the  sham 
surveyor  may,  throughthe  stupidity,  cupidity,  or  meanness 
of  the  local  constituted  outhorities,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 

I get  hold  of  an  appointment  as  town  surveyor  or  surveyor 
to  a local  Board. 

3.  Government  deprecates  such  a calamity,  and  pro- 
vides what  we  all  must  admit  is  a very  good  and  proper 
remedy.  Let  me  prove  these  various  points  by  reference 
to  10  and  11  Tic.,  cap.  3-1,  commonly  called  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1817. 

Sec.  7 provides  for  the  appointment  of  a local  sur- 
veyor to  take  charge  of  the  paving,  lighting,  draining, 
and  other  works  carried  out  in  the  town. 

Also  that  the  surveyor  shall  be  “a  person  duly 
qualified." 

Also  that  his  “ due  qualification”  shall  not  he  a matter 
settled  by  a resolution  of  the  local  Board,  but  his  appoint- 
ment shall  be  “subject  tO  the  approval  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  Slate.” 

And  I happen  to  know  that  this  “approval”  by  no 
means  follows  as  a matter  of  course,  for  having  myself 
been  elected  town  surveyor  from  among  fifteen  others  some 
years  ago,  my  name  was  duly  sent  forward  “for  ap- 
proval,” and  the  reply  was  to  this  efl'eot : — “Before  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  B.  can  be  confirmed,  his  expe- 
rience and  fitness  for  the  office  must  be  proved.”  And  I 
well  remember  that  time  and  patience  had  to  be  expended 
before  I could  ‘’prove”  my  qualifications  sufficisutly  to 
obtain  the  ollicial  approval.  Surely,  then,  as  the  way  is 
already  paved,  we  have  inlluence  enough  and  power 
enough'to  obtain  legislative  protection  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  professions ; and  I am  fain  to  believe  that  hun- 
dreds of  your  readers,  like  the  very  humble  one  who  now 
addresses  you,  would  gladly  co-operate  with  exertion  and 
fund  to  bring  about  this  desuable  result. 

CxEit.  Wavde. 


DEODORIZERS. 

Sir, — I feel  sure  that  the  beneficial  effects, 
both  as  to  health  aud  coififort,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  deodorisers  requires  only  to  be 
known  to  be  more  generally  auopted  in  private 
bouses.  The  trouble  of  mixing  with  water,  in 
proper  quantities,  the  ordinary  deodorising 
fluids,  and  the  expense,  have  no  doubt  retarded 
their  more  general  use  ; but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  powders. 

The  Local  Board  of  this  town  (Boston)  having 
directed  that  deodorising  powder  should  be  given 
away  amongst  the  poor,  I have  lately  tried 
various  kiuds,  with  a view  to  finding  out  the 
most  eflective  and  economical,  and  consider  the 
two  best  to  be-— 

McDougall’s  Disinfecting  Powder,  which  costs 
lOs.  Od.  per  cwt. ; 

Dr.  Bishop’s  Sanitary  Powder,  which  costs  Ss. 
per  cwt.,  and  is  also  made  up  in  packets  of  Id. 
each  and  canisters  at  6d.  each. 

The  former  is  a fine  white  powder,  requires  no 
preparation,  and  is  free  from  poison. 

The  latter  is  a brown  powder ; and  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  and  the  convenient  form  in 
which  it  is  sold,  is  the  one  that  I have  adopted 
for  use  in  the  borough.  The  sixpenny  canisters 


are  perforated  at  the  top,  so  that  they  may  be 
used  for  dredging  the  powder. 

I consider  that  no  private  house  should  be 
without  a supply  of  one  of  these  powders ; 
that  a little  of  the  powder  should  be  sprinkled 
twice  a week  in  the  dustbin,  and  wherever  any 
smell  is  perceived ; that  in  all  water-closets  a 
dredge  containing  the  disinfecting  powder  should 
be  placed,  and  a little  be  dusted  at  each  time  ol 
using  : this  will  not  only  free  the  air  of  any  dis- 
agreeable odour,  but  assist  in  keeping  the  Louse- 
drains  sweet;  and  wherever  a smell  arises, 
whether  from  drains,  stables,  privies,  or  ash- 
bins,  the  powder  should  be  sprinkled  from  time 
to  time,  by  which  means  foul  smells  will  be 
avoided,  and  noxious  gases  will  be  prevented 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  house. 

W.  H.  Wheeler. 


CARRYING  TOOLS  IN  THE  STREETS. 

Ax  action.  Smith  v.  Emerton,  was  brought  in  the 
Sheriirs  Court  to  recover  6a.  damogee  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  through  the  negligent  conduct  of  the  defendant, 
The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  walking  in  the  City  on  e 
recent  occasion,  and  he  met  the  defendant,  who  was  carry- 
ing a small  plane,  called  a plough.  A piece  of  sharp  iron 
projected  over  defendant’s  arm,  and  caught  the  sleeve  ol 
plaiLtifl''s  coat,  tearing  it  so  that  it  was  uecessarv  to  have 
a new  sleeve.  Plaintiff  considered  that  •defemlant  was 
carrying  the  plane  in  a very  careless  manner.  Defendant 
said  he  carried  the  plane  as  safely  as  he  possibly  could, 
There  was  a particular  way  that  he  and  his  fellow -work- 
men carried  the  tool,  and  he  thought  it  was  plaiutUi''i 
duty  to  have  avoided  it. 

The  Sheriff  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  plaintifl 
was  entitled  to  recover.  It  was  the  duty  of  workmei 
carrying  tools  in  the  public  streets,  especially  in  the 
City,  to  take  care  that  no  injury  was  done  to  passengers. 
Defendant  should  have  a hug  for  his  tools,  as  carpenters 
had,  or  he  should  cover  them  up  so  that  they  might  b« 
safely  conveyed  through  the  public  streets.  There  wa* 
DO  doubt  he  bad  not  done  so  in  the  present  case,  auc 
therefore  plaintiff  would  have  a verdict  with  costs. 


IRELAND. 

Church  of  the  3Iagdalen  Asylum,  Zeeson-sireei; 
Duhlin. — In  a recent  limited  competition  for  tbt 
best  arrangement  for  flaying  out  the  sum  o' 
1,200Z.,  the  bulk  of  which  was  a bequest  o) 
a charitable  lady,  towards  the  improvement 
of  this  estimable  institution,  the  Messrs 
Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lauyou  were  successful, 
Externally,  in  common  with  the  whole  in- 
stitution, its  present  aspect  is  best  described  as 
hideous.  It  is  now  a considerable  number  of 
years  since  it  was  built.  The  proposed  improve- 
I ments  comprise  an  entire  new  front  to  th( 
I church,  with  a tower  and  slated  spire,  a porch,, 
j and  groined  vestibnle,  wi*h  organ  and  femalesi 
I gallery.  The  females  will  be  screened  from  the 
' public  by  an  organ,  designed  to  fib  in  the  newly-j 
formed  semicircnlar  arch,  which  will  open  the| 
; females’  gallery  to  the  church.  At  this  level  8 
I passage  through  the  tower  will  serve  for  com 
munication  -with  the  institution.  The  style  o 
the  old  building  may  be  termed  Classic.  Th< 
new  work  is  Medimval  in  style,  French  Gothh 
detail  seeming  to  prevail.  Coloured  material* 
will  be  used  in  bands  and  arches  on  the  externa 
face,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  bricks  being  intro 
duced.  Tho  rose  window,  and  the  leads  of  sum* 
of  the  windows,  will  be  of  Bath  stone,  executed 
as  plate  tracery  ; the  minor  arches  spring  froB 
limestone  shafts,  with  carved  capitals.  Mr 
Tighe  is  tho  builder, 

St.  Philip’s,  Milltoivn. — This  new  church  ii 
in  course  of  completion  on  the  Temple-road,  s 
rising  district  of  the  “ Palmerston  " property 
and  is  designed  to  accommodate  200  worship 
pers.  The  general  arrangements  are  simple, 
and  in  strict  accord  with  the  ritual  of  th( 
Anglican  Church.  They  consist  of  a nave,  GO  ft 
by  23  ft.  6 in. ; an  apaidal  chancel,  19  ft.  G ia 
by  19  ft.  G in.,  of  semi-hexagonal  form ; a robin* 
room,  with  adjoining  stairs  to  future  organ 
chamber;  with  a south  porch,  for  the  presenl 
omitted.  A spire-capped  tower  on  the  norti 
side  forms,  on  the  ground-level,  the  porch,  and 
stands  isolated  from  the  building,  with  which 
a cloister  vestibnle,  lighted  by  shafted  arcades 
connects  it.  The  upper  stage  of  tower,  with  thi 
slated  spire,  for  the  present  deferred,  will  forn 
the  most  novel  feature  of  the  design,  ant 
will  exceed  100  ft.  in  height.  The  bell 
chamber  with  arched,  cusped,  and  shaftei 
openings  on  the  four  faces,  is  filled  with  stou 
slate-shaped  louvres.  The  quoins  at  this  stag- 
will  be  shafted,  with  caps  aud  bases  to  match 
Here,  also,  bands  aud  arches  of  varied  material* 
will  be  introduced,  formed  of  materials  of  th4 
locality.  The  slated  spire,  of  moderate  pitch 
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will  bo  relieved  by  cut  stone  lucames,  pierced, 
cusped,  and  decorated  with  crockets  and  other 
such  cut- stone  ornament  characteristic  of  theatyle, 
which  is  Early  French  Gothic.  Portland  atone  is 
used  for  all  external  carved  work,  tympana  of 
doorways,  capitals  to  shafts  at  doors  and  arcades, 
&c.  A bold  arch,  with  shafted  and  carved  corbels, 
together  with  a low  ritual  screen  in  Caen  stone, 
separates  the  chancel  from  nave,  from  which  it 
is  reached  by  six  steps ; another  step  and  foot- 
pace ascending  to  the  altar.  A Caen  stone 
carved  pulpit  will  occupy  the  north  pier  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  a carved  oak  lectem  the  south. 
At  the  entrance,  in  a suitable  position,  will  stand 
a Caen  stone  font.  Except  at  the  west  end, 
where  there  are  three  lancets,  with  piercings 
over,  the  church  will  be  lighted,  both  in  nave 
and  chancel,  by  single  lights,  with  point-arched 
heads.  The  roof  will  be  formed  of  open  stained  red 
pine  timbers  of  hammer -beam  construction,  with 
arched  principals  and  spandrels  pierced,  spring- 
ing from  moulded  corbels.  The  benches  will  be 
open,  with  substantial  cut  ends.  Externally,  the 
materials  used  are  granite,  limestone,  black  calp, 
and  Portland  stone.  Ornamental  iron  cresting 
and  crosslet  will  terminate  the  hip  and  ridge  of 
chancel.  The  cost  is  about  2,0001.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  known  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  of  Dublin.  The  builder 

is  Mr.  Walter  Doolin. A large  store,  for  the 

purpose  of  the  provision  trade,  is  being  erected 
in  Tomb-street,  for  Messrs.  Sinclair,  of  the  same 
town,  from  designs  and  under  superintendence 
of  the  same  architects.  The  facing  is  of  red 
brick,  with  black  bricks  and  bands,  archivolts, 
and  cornices,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  4,0001. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lowry  & Son. 

Miscellanea. — A numborof  coast-guard  stations 
are  being,  or  about  to  be,  erected,  in  Castle- 
townsend,  Rachley,  Dooron,  Black  Sod  Bay,  and 
a few  other  places,  with  an  average  accommoda- 
tion for  one  officer  and  five  men,  with  boat- 
house, watch-tower,  and  stores,  and  at  an  average 
cost  of  1,0001.  each.  Also  a constabulary  bar- 
rack at  Maam,  in  the  county  Galway,  from 
designs  and  under  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Croshy  Garrett  (Westmorland). — Extensive  re- 
pairs and  alterations  have  been  done  at  the 
parish  church  : these  have  been  going  on  for  the 
last  two  years.  Part  of  the  building  is  Old  Nor- 
man. The  north  aisle,  north  wall,  and  east  and 
west  gables,  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  north  aisle  has  been  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  five  new  Norman  windows.  Nearly 
the  whole  church  has  been  rc-aeated,  and  a new 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  put  in.  The  mason 
work,  plastering,  &c.  was  done  by  Messrs.  James 
Irving  & Sons,  of  Soulby,  and  the  joiners’  work 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Abrahams,  of  Soulby.  The  plans 
were  made  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Edward  Johnson, 
of  Liverpool,  and  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
Four  of  the  window's  are  of  stained  glass,  and 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Forrest  & Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool ; and  Mr.  W.  C.  Newby,  brother  of  tho  late 
rector,  gave  a window  iu  memory  of  his  brother. 
The  subject  is,  John  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness— “ Pi-epare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  This 
window  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Waiies,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Maide^tlicad. — The  district  church  of  St.  Luke 
has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  is  incomplete 
in  appearance.  It  now  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber.  The  tower  and  part  of  the  nave  still 
remain  to  be  built,  and  several  capitals  are  as 
yet  uncarved.  The  church  is  at  present  capable 
of  accommodating  400  persons.  It  is  built  in 
tho  Early  English  style,  the  material  being  free- 
stone, from  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire.  The  dress- 
ing is  of  box  ground  Bath  stone  for  the  external 
work,  and  Corsham  Down  stone  for  the  interior. 
The  cost  has  been  3,500L,  of  which  about 
2,900Z.  were  raised,  leaving  a debt  of  600Z.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  London  ; the 
builder  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Worcester.  The  pulpit 
was  given  by  the  architect,  and  the  font  by  the 
builder. 

Church  Langton. — The  church  here  has  been 
restored  and  reopened  for  Divine  service.  Ex- 
teriorly, on  the  south  side,  the  walls  have  been 
restored,  all  the  decayed  stone  taken  out  and 
replaced,  and  the  whole  has  been  pointed.  On 
tho  north  side  a large  buttress  has  been  removed, 
a new  vestry  has  been  made,  and  an  organ  re- 
cess built  the  same  height  as  the  chancel,  The 


north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  taken  down,  and  | 
has  been  rebuilt,  at  tbe  cost  of  the  present ' 
rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Hanbury.  The  east  window 
has  been  raised  about  two  feet,  and  the  chancel 
walla  have  also  been  raised  under  the  roof.  The 
moulding  and  the  arches  have  been  repaired 
with  Bath  stone.  Drainage  has  been  made 
round  the  church.  Interiorly  the  old  organ  lofc 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  tower  arch  opened. 
The  organ  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the 
tower  arch,  which  was  previously  blocked  up 
with  boards  and  plaster,  has  been  restored. 
The  old  seats  have  been  replaced  with  oak  seats, 
the  ends  of  which  are  carved.  The  whole 
pulpit  is  carved,  and  the  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Barfield,  of  Leicester.  The  stalls  in  the 
chancel  are  of  oak,  and  are  also  carved.  The 
east  window  has  been  improved  and  raised  two 
feet.  The  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  tho  Han- 
bury charity.  The  window  has  four  lights, 
which  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Covent 
Garden,  according  to  the  instruction  of  the 
founder,  and  consists  of  a painting  of  our 
Saviour.  In  one  of  the  lights  is  tho  Crucifixion, 
and  the  other  subjects  are,  the  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den, the  Soldiers  reviling  Christ,  the  Entomb- 
ment, and  the  Resurrection.  The  tracing  is 
filled  with  angels.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
of  coloured  tiles,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Whet- 
stone, of  Coalville.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  of 
stone,  with  a border  of  tiles.  The  whitewash 
and  plaster  have  been  removed  from  the  walls, 
and  the  stone  pointed  with  dark  mortar.  The 
pillars,  too,  have  been  cleared  aud  repaired. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Stanyon  & Son, 
Market  Harborough,  and  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leicester. 
Messrs.  Norman  & Underwood  were  the  plumbers, 
and  Mr.  Barfield,  tho  carver  employed.  The 
restorations  were  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendance of  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son,  of  Leicester. 
Mr.  Clifton  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Danbury.  — The  restoration  of  the  village 
church  is  now  in  progress,  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  works  having  been  laid.  The  restorations, 
which  are  from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  are  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Saunders,  builder,  Malden, 
and  will  cost  about  2,6001.  It  is  intended,  wo  , 
understand,  to  erect  a new  and  much  enlarged  | 
south  aisle,  and  to  entirely  re-pew  the  church 
and  restore  the  interior  of  the  fabric,  as  also  to 
build  a new  porch,  restore  the  exterior  of  the 
tower,  and  renew  tbe  stone  work  of  the  windows, 
with  other  exterior  improvements.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Northicich. — St.  Wilfred’s  new  church  and 
presbytery,  Nortbwich,  have  been  opened  for 
public  worship.  Tho  site  is  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  Northwich.  The  church  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  a chancel,  side  chapel — at 
present  used  for  choir — north  and  south  porches, 
and  sacristy ; the  latter  connected  by  a passage 
with  the  entrance  hall  of  the  presbytery.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  an  absence  of  stone 


arches  and  pillars,  their  places  being  filled  by 
wooden  ones,  framed  and  braced  with  the  roof. 
There  is  no  break  in  the  roof  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel.  The  divisions  between  the 
chancel  and  nave  are  defined  by  a bell 
turret.  Moulded  bricks  are  used  for  the  cor- 
nices, door  and  window  jambs,  and  have  string 
courses  worked  in  them.  The  contract  for  the 
church  was  1,3001.  This  included  benches  for 
upwards  of  400  persons.  Tho  contract  for  the 
house  was  2501.,  including  outbuildings.  Tho 
entire  contract  was  1,54-51.,  and  this  provided 
for  boundary  walling,  gates  and  posts,  drain- 
age, (fco.  The  contractors  for  the  entire  work 
were  Messrs.  Leicester  & Drinkwater,  builders, 
Northwich.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs,  and  under  tho  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  architect,  Liverpool. 

Thornton,  Dickering. — Tho  parish  church  of 
this  village  (one  of  the  twenty-eight  bearing  the 
same  name  in  various  parts  of  tho  kingdom)  is  a 
good  example  of  the  Late  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic ; but  having  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  a thorough  repair  aud 
restoration  became  necessary.  This  work  was 
begun  iu  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  has  just 
been  completed.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  being 
in  a dangerous  condition  from  tho  excavation 
of  graves  close  to  the  footings,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  them  on  new  concrete 
foundations;  and  a vestry,  with  vault  below  for 
heating  apparatus,  was  added  on  the  north  side. 
Much  of  the  old  stouo  crumbled  to  pieces  on 
being  removed,  but  all  that  was  sound  has  been 
worked  in  again,  and  the  inside  has  been  formed 
of  dressed  stone.  On  removing  the  plaster  from 


tho  walls,  two  windows  were  found  walled  up  on. 
the  north  side,  and  a small  leper’s  (?)  window 
and  priest’s  door  on  the  south  side  ; these  have 
been  opened  out  and  restored.  The  chancel  has 
been  repaved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and 
reseated  ^'ith  oak  benches  having  carved  poppy- 
heads.  A new  desk,  lectern,  and  pulpit  of  oak 
have  been  placed  under  the  chancel  arch.  The 
plaster  and  paint  have  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  walls  and  piers  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  all  the  joints  of  the  stonework  pointed.  An 
organ  gallery  which  blocked  up  the  tower  arch 
has  been  removed,  and  the  organ  placed  against 
tbe  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  The  church  has 
been  re-roofed,  the  new  roof  following  the  pitch 
indicated  by  the  weather  moulding  on  the  tower. 
The  angle  at  the  vertex  is  90°.  The  old  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  oak  benches.  Memorial 
glass  by  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  London,  has  been 
placed  in  three  windows  of  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  west  window  of  the  tower.  The  east  window 
is  in  three  lights,  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  “Ascension,”  the  “Annunciation” 
and  “Resurrection”  filling  the  sidelights.  Two 
windows  on  the  south  side  are  filled  with 
illustrations  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  tower 
window  has  three  lights,  which  are  filled  with 
some  of  the  prominent  miracles  of  healing 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  All  the  other 
windows  are  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass. 
The  warming  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Sons,  of  Trowbridge.  The  other  works  have 
been  done  by  local  workmen  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  architect,  of  Mecklen- 
burgh-square. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Farkgate. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  and  school  in  connexion  with  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  has  been  laid  at  Parkgate, 
near  Rotherham.  Accommodation  is  provided 
in  tho  chapel  for  921  adults  and  children.  The 
contracts  amount  to  2,124i.  17s.  Messrs.  Black- 
moor  & Withers,  of  Rotherham,  are  the  archi- 
tects. Messrs.  Askew,  Brothers,  Parkgate,  are 
the  builders. 

! Worcester. — The  Presbyterian  Church  called 

Christchurch  has  been  opened  for  public  worship. 
Tho  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Bidlake, 
of  Wolverhampton.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs,  Wood;  aud  the  carvings  on  the 
lantern  of  the  tower  aud  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing by  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  woodwork  in  the  in- 
terior is  of  the  same  character  as  the  exterior 
work.  A hot-air  heating  aparatus  has  been 
built  at  the  rear,  and  tho  lighting  is  efiected  by 
a series  of  pendants  fioni  the  roof,  and  two-light 
branches  under  the  gallery.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  church,  including  the  site,  is  5,000Z. 

Leisto7i  (Suffolk), — The  chief  stone  of  a now 
Congregational  chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  the  front  being 
of  white  brick  and  ornamented  with  stone  dress- 
ings, The  length  will  bo  50  ft.  and  tbe  width 
29  ft.,  and  there  will  be  a vestry  in  the  rear. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  upwards  of 
300.  The  contract  is  for  517Z.,  and  including 
the  price  of  the  site  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
6501.  Mr.  A.  0.  Chambers,  of  Lowestoft,  is  tho 
architect;  and  Messrs.  Mallows  & Son,  ofFram- 
lingham,  are  the  contractors. 

Leicester.  — Friar -lane  Chapel,  after  being 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  materially  improved 
and  enlarged,  has  been  re-opeued  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  general  plan  of  the  building  forms  a 
parallelogram  66  ft.  long,  and  50  ft.  wide,  inside 
measure,  the  height  of  the  centre  ceiling  being 
35  ft.  The  front  to  Friar-lane  has  two  angle 
towers,  containing  the  entrances  aud  staircases. 
The  east  tower  is  square,  and  is  carried  up  three 
Stories,  aud  is  famished  with  an  ornamental 
parapet,  angle  pinnacles,  aud  a spire,  altogether 
bO  ft.  in  height.  The  west  tower  is  octagonal  iu 
form,  and  is  surmounted  with  a smaller  spire. 
The  front  is  pierced  with  four  windows  below 
and  three  windows  above  the  galleries,  the  centre 
window  being  a four-light  window  of  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  front  is  executed  as  much  as 
possible  in  ornamental  brickwork,  with  brick 
bauds,  cornices,  and  variegated  arches ; tbe  black, 
red,  and  white  bricks  and  stone,  producing  a 
variety  in  effect.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles,  with  rows  of  iron  pillars,  which 
have  highly  ornamented  capitals,  formed  with 
leaves  and  flowers  of  copper  gilt.  The  galleries 
occupy  tho  aisles,  and  there  is  a deep  gallery 
fronting  the  pulpit  aud  a small  orgau-galleiy 
behind  the  same.  Over  the  organ-gallery  is  a 
large  elliptical  arch,  supported  by  pilasters  with 
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decorated  capitals.  Underneatli  the  commnnion 
is  the  bapistery,  which  has  two  flights  of  broad 
steps  of  York  stone.  The  sides  are  lined  with 
white  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  floor  is  composed  of 
variegated  tiles.  The  size  of  the  baptistery  is 
17  ft.  by  6 ft.  The  sittings,  generally,  are  open 
seats  with  moulded  bench-ends  ; and  all  the 
interior  woodwork  throughout  is  stained  and 
varnished.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
ground  glass,  and  the  tracery  heads  of  same  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  a simple  character. 
The  schools  at  the  back  are  being  re-floored, 
painted,  and  decorated.  The  whole  has  under- 
gone _ complete  restoration.  The  cost  of  the 
building  may  be  placed  at  something  over 
2,0001.,  being  about  2h  per  sitting.  The  accom- 
modation is  for  1,000  persons,  including  80 
children.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  was  ilr,  John  Plude,  of  Leicester,  Sub- 
contractors— Hr.  West,  the  woodwork  ; Mr.  Shaw, 
the  plastering;  Hr.  Hill,  the  plumbing  and 
glazing;  Hessrs.  S.  Wright  & Sons,  the  iron- 
work; ITessrs.  Nicholson  & Gofiey,  the  stone- 
work. The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Carter,  of  Leicester;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  R. 
Dufiat  Smith,  of  Manchester. 

Sei'Cnoaks. — The  new  Congregational  church 
at  Sevenoaks  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
It  is  situated  at  St.  John’s-hill,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society’s  estate. 
The  style  is  GothSc,  and  the  materials  Kentish 
rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  tower 
is  62  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  spire  is  67  ft.  6 in.  in  height ; 
the  former  terminates  with  a moulded  cornice 
^d  quatrefoil  tracery  in  Bath  stone,  and  the  spire 
is  turned  frc«n  the  square  to  an  octagon  by  four 
angled  weatherings.  There  are  also  two  diaper 
bands  of  Bath  stone  in  the  spire,  and  it  finishes 
with  12  ft.  of  Bath  stone,  and  a vane  surmounts 
the  whole.  The  interior  of  the  main  building 
contains  500  sittings  and  two  vestries.  There 
are  no  galleries  at  present.  The  seats  are  open, 
of  stained  deal,  and  varnished,  and  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  which  are  all  shown,  are  all  stained 
and  varnished,  and  the  ceiling  is  tinted  with 
French  grey.  The  roof  is  supported  by  eight 
iron  columns,  resting  on  stone.  In  the  apse 
there  is  a wheel  window  of  stained  glass,  the  cost 
of  which  was  home  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Atten- 
borough. The  builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
and  the  contract  price  was  2,5001. ; but  the  total 
expenses,  including  cost  of  site,  architect’s  fees, 
&c.,  will  be  about  3,2001.  The  building  is  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Tarring,  of  London,  architect. 


ROMLiN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Epsom. — St.  Joseph’s  new  chapel  here  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  building  is 
Gothic,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert  R. 
Blount,  executed  in  local  red  brick,  with  Box 
stone  dressings  and  bauds  of  black  bricks,  erected 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  Hooker,  of  Ewell.  The  nave 
is  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  inside,  and  the  walls  13  ft.  to 
the  plate,  with  an  open  timbered  roof,  covered 
with  tongued  boarding  and  plain  tiles,  and 
capable  of  holding  nearly  120  persons.  The 
cost,  including  the  sacristy,  21  ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft., 
was  7891.,  but  this  did  not  include  the  altar, 
rails,  benches,  gas-fittings,  <tc.  The  benches  are 
open,  of  plain  varnished  deal ; the  altar  is  raised 
on  a dais  of  three  steps,  painted,  with  gold 
mouldings  and  cross  in  centre.  The  building  is 
80  constructed  that,  when  the  increase  of  the 
congregation  shall  require  it,  it  can  be  nearlv 
doubled  at  no  considerable  ontlav. 

Yarmouth. — The  foundation-stone  of  a mor- 
tuary chapel  has  been  laid  here  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  burying -ground,  which  is  situated 
upon  Caister-road,  about  a mile  and  a half 
distant  from  Yarmouth.  The  chapel  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Bottle,  of  this  town,  architect. 
It  will  be  33  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and  its 
height,  including  the  bell  turret  over  the  west 
gable,  will  be  about  35  ft.  The  plan  is  rec- 
tangular, with  a semi-circular  or  aijsidal  termi- 
natioD  at  the  east  end,  and  will  be  entered  by  a 
doorway  from  the  west  end.  There  are  to  be 
two  single-light  windows  on  each  side,  while 
above  the  doorway  in  the  west  gable  will  be  a 
two-light  window  with  quatrefoil  tracery  and  a 
niche  for  the  reception  of  a sculptured  figure. 
The  apse  will  be  provided  with  three  narrow 
lancet  windows.  The  style  will  be  Early  Geo- 
metrical. The  walls  of  the  building  will  be  faced 
with  the  split  flintwork  so  common  in  the  old 
churches  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Kent;  and  the 
stonework  of  the  windows,  quoins,  entrance- 


door,  &c.,  will  be  of  Ancaster  or  Bath  stone.  The 
apse  or  chancel  will  be  laid  with  Minton’s  orna- 
mental tiles,  and  there  will  he  a paved  walk  of 
similar  tiles  from  the  west  door  up  the  centre  of 
the  chapel.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  of  stained 
boarding  with  moulded  ribs  and  comice  in  the 
angles.  The  builder  is  Mr.  James  Leggett,  and 
the  stonemason  Mr.  John  Stanley. 

Nortkwich,  Cheshire.  — The  site  of  St.  Wil. 
fred  s church  is  one  of  tho  highest  parts  of 
Northwich,  and  is  nearly  a square:  on  the  north 
side  of  which  is  Witton-street;  on  the  south  side 
lies  the  church;  and  on  the  east  the  presbytery, 
stretching  from  the  church  to  the  street,  form- 
ing tho  shape  of  the  letter  L.  Tho  church  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles,  a chancel,  side  chapel 
(at  present  nsed  for  choir),  north  and  south 
porches,  and  sacristy  ; the  latter  connected  by  a 
passage  with  the  entrance-hall  of  the  presby- 
tery. The  presbytery  has  been  designed  for  the 
occupation  of  one  priest.  The  place  of  stone 
arches  and  pillars  inside  is  filled  by  wooden 
ones  framed  and  braced  with  the  roof.  There 
is  no  break  in  the  roof  between  nave  and  chan- 
cel. The  divisions  between  the  chancel  and 
nave  are  defined  by  a bell  turret.  Moulded 
bricks  are  used  for  the  cornices  and  door  and  win- 
dow jambs.  The  contract  for  the  church  was 
l,30Uh  ^ This  included  sacristy,  vestment  press, 
altar  railings,  confessional,  and  benches  for  up- 
wards  of  400  people,  all  made  veiy  strongly  and 
finished  well.  The  contract  for  the  house  was 
250Z.  including  outbuildings.  The  entire  accom- 
modation of  the  church  is  for  upwards  of  600 
people,  a few  more  than  400  of  whom  can  be 
seated.  The  altar  is  a wooden  one,  decorated 
from  designs  by  the  architect.  The  contractors 
for  the  entire  work  were  Messrs.  Leicester  & 
Drinkwater,  Northwich.  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby, 
Liverpool,  was  the  architect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Green  Hill,  Earrow-on-ihe-3xLl. — The  church 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  chapel  of  ease  to 
Harrow  Church,  now  erecting  at  this  place,  are 
about  to  be  considerably  enlarged  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  design.  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling 
IS  the  architect  employed,  and  the  works  will  be 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers. 

Margate.— A.  new  school-room  for  infants  has 
been  commenced  as  an  addition  to  the  St. 
John’s  Schools,  Margate.  The  building  will 
conform  in  style  and  finish  with  the  present,  and 
will  contain  space  for  150  children,  with  a gallery 
in  a recess  at  one  end.  The  walls  will  be  of 
Kentish  rag,  with  Coraham  Down  dressings  ; the 
roof  an  open  queen-post  frame,  and  the  timbers 
chamfered,  stopped,  and  polished.  The  ceiling 
will  be  on  the  top  of  tho  collar-beam,  with  per- 
forated zinc  panels  opening  into  the  space  above, 
through  which  a current  of  air  will  circulate 
from  apertures  in  the  gables  at  each  end.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  openings  for  the  escape  of  heated 
air,  a supply  of  pure  air  from  without  will  be 
admitted  through  metal  pipes  built  into  the 
walls  at  the  back  of  the  fireplaces,  opening  both 
outside  and  within  the  building.  By  the  manner 
in  which  these  are  intended  to  be  constructed, 
the  air  passing  throngh  them  will  be  moderately 
warmed  in  winter  time  ; and  at  all  seasons,  will 
cause  no  unpleasant  draughts.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  will  be  3951.;  and  the  works  will  be 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  architect,  by  Mr.  R. 
Sayer,  of  Margate,  as  contractor. 

Shouldham,  Norfolk. — The  new  national  school 
here  has  just  been  completed  and  opened.  It  is 
46  ft.  long,  and  18  ft.  wide,  with  two  porches  on 
th6_  eastern  side,  7 ft.  square.  The  room  is 
designed  to  accommodate  eighty-four  children, 
as  a mixed  school,  with  the  necessary  offices! 
The  school  is  lighted  by  two  two-light  windows, 
on  its  eastern  side,  having  dormer  gables  to 
same ; the  south  and  north  gables  by  three- 
light  windows,  all  having  tracery  in  their  heads, 
and  constucted  in  Casterton  stone.  Tho  walls 
are  built  of  yellow  brick,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, with  red  Swatfham  bands.  The  roof  is 
framed  with  collars  and  braces  to  principals,  the 
intermediate  space  being  ceiled,  and  the  whole 
woodwork  stained  and  varnished.  A bell  is  hung 
in  a small  niche,  in  the  sonth  gable,  and  all 
windows  are  furnished  with  ventilators.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Withers  ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Clare,  of  Watlington.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  small  site  is  about  5001. 

Dallington  {Northampton). — National  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  have 


recently  been  opened  here.  The  plan  comprises 
boys’  and  girls’  rooms,  calculated  to  hold  150 
children,  and  a class-room,  together  with  lobbies 
lavatories,  &c.  The  building  is  erected  mth  red 
brick,  with  hands  of  black  brick  exteriorly.  The 
internal  walls  are  lined  with  the  same  material, 
but  with  white  bauds.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles  blue  and  red,  the  bell  turret  being 
over  the  archway  dividing  the  two  school-rooms. 
The  building  has  been  licensed  for  divine  service 
until  the  committee  ai’e  enabled  to  obtain  funds 
to  erect  a new  church,  a site  for  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thornton,  who  presented 
the  site  for  schools,  and  also  subscribed  largely 
to  the  building  fund.  The  buildings,  including 
fittings,  boundary-walls,  &e.,  has  been  about 
800?.  The  schools  have  been  erected  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Brenchley, 
Kent,  architect,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  builder,  Weedon. 

Jarrow. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  Wes- 
leyan schools  has  been  laid  at  Jarrow,  by  Mr. 
Solomon  Mease,  of  North  Shields. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

A ll  Saints,  Kingston. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  this  church.  The  subj  ect  is  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  The  centre  shows  the  Angel,  while 
the  two  side  compartments  represent  the  three 
Maries.  The  tracery  is  filled  with  «nbIemB  of 
the  Resurrection,  angelic  and  floral.  The  window 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Parnell  (daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Carter,  of  Kingston).  The  glass  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London. 
The  stone  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Trigg,  of 
this  town. 

Illingxcorth  Church,  Yorkshire.  — A stained 
glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  has 
just  been  put  up  on  the  south  side  of  this  church. 
The  subject  is — “ Christ  blessing  little  chil- 
dren.” It  harmonises  wfith  the  east  window,  by 
the  same  artists,  which  was  erected  in  the 
antumn  of  last  year,  at  the  cost  of  tho  Holds- 
worth  family.  The  new  window  is  the  gift  of 
Col.  Akroyd,  M.P.  for  Halifax.- 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — The  memorial  window  to 
the  late  Professor  Boole  has  been  placed  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral.  It  contains  threo  sub- 
jects on  a mosaic  ground,  the  three  panels  being 
united  by  two  smaller  circular  medallions,  each 
with  a figure  representing  “ Study  ” and  “ Pious 
Devotion,”— a key,  as  it  were,  to  the  others. 
The  upper  subject  represents  the  pai-able  of  the 
Talents ; the  next,  Christ  with  the  Doctors  ia 
the  Temple ; and  the  third,  the  Infant  Samuel 
receiving  a Message  from  the  Lord  for  Eli.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  panel  are  two  circles, 
shadowing  forth  the  future  events.  In  one 
Samuel  tells  hia  oracular  experience  to  Eli,  and 
the  other  represents  the  fall  of  the  ark,  and  the 
death  of  Eli’s  sons.  The  glass  is  of  the  kind 
known  as  Winston’s  antique.  The  artists  were 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  London. 

Gainford  Church,  Dwrham.  — A memorial 
window  has  lately  been  erected  in  Gainford 
Church.  The  subject,  taken  from  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  represents  an  angel  ascending  to  the 
heavenly  mansion  with  an  infant  in  its  arms  ; a 
scroll  being  unfolded  beneath  with  the  words 
written  thereon,  “ Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  In  a resfea  piscis  is  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
or  Agnus  Dei.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  On  a highly-polished  brass 
tablet,  also  by  Wailes,  and  placed  witbin  the 
splay  of  the  window,  is  the  following  inscription, 
richly  embellished,  ‘‘  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
memory  of  Robert  William  Joseph  Edleston, 
born  October  xxxi.  1865,  died  April  iv.  1866,  son 
of  Joseph  Edleston,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  this  Parish, 
and  Harriet  Sophia  his  wife,  this  window  was 
erected  by  his  godfather,  William  Wellington 
Waterloo  Humbley,  LL.D.” 


Plan  of  Sanitary  Improvements  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  By  Messrs.  Cousix  & Lessels, 
Architects. 

Mr.  Cousix,  the  Edinburgh  City  architect,  and 
Mr.  Lessels,  have  here  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved the  Lord  Provost’s  plan,  on  which  theirs 
is  based,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s committee.  The  architects,  while  they 
state  that  the  revised  plan  has,  in  all  its  parts, 
been  the  subject  of  personal  scrutiny  on  the 
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spot,  acknowledge  their  having,  in  some  in- 
stances, adopted  hints  from,  previous  iuquirerSi 
particularly  the  council  of  the  Architeoturnl 
Institute  of  Scotland,  whose  suggestion  as  to 
opening  up  the  thoroughfare  between.  Kicolaon. 
square  and  Charles-street  has  been  adopted. 
Tho  Lord  Provost,  they  add,  has  also  given 
valuable  hints,  and  has  been  all  along  in  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  architects.  As 
finally  made  up,  too,  the  plan  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s committee. 

The  architects  are  of  opinion  that,  whatever 
bo  the  expense,  less  than  what  they  have  sug- 
gested in  the  way  of  change  would  not  effect  the 
great  sanitary  object  in  view.  They  coincide  with 
the  Lord  Provost’s  opinion  that  the  alterations 
should  bo  gradually  carried  out,  beginning  with 
those  parts  between  New-street  and  Leith  Wynd, 
where  the  population  is  least  dense  ; thus  open- 
ing the  ground  for  building  operations  previous 
to  dispossessing  families  in  other  quarters. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  whole  property 
embraced  in  the  several  improvements  in  the 
plan  is  estimated  at  30G,995l.,  and  the  balance 
to  be  provided  by  assessment,  195,9231.  The 
total  number  of  families  to  bo  diapoasossed  from 
beginning  to  end  would  be  3,257 ; and  new 
accommodation  would  bo  provided  for  2,500  to 
3,000  families. 


The  Management  of  Steel.  By  Geoiige  Ede,  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  Fourth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  London  : Tweedie,  Strand. 
Tins  very  useful  treatise  relates  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  the  choosing  of  steel 
for  tools,  forging  iron  and  steel,  annealing  cast 
iron  and  steel,  hardening  and  tempering  of  cast 
iron  and  steel,  expansion  and  contraction  cf 
steel,  shrinking  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  case- 
hardening  of  wrought  iron  ; also  the  toughening 
of  mild  cast  steel  for  guns,  shot,  railway  bars, 
4:c.  There  is  one  point  which  will  remain  to  be 
treated  of  in  any  new  edition  which  may  here- 
after be  published, — that  is,  steel-making  by  gas, 
which  is  now  in  practice  at  Birmingham,  with 
Siemen’s  regenerative  furnace. 


Fire  Frcventio^i  and  Fire  Extinction.  By  James 
BrjMDWood.  Including  Fire-proof  Structures, 
&c.,  (See.  : with  Memoir  and  Illustrations. 
London  : Bell  & Daldy,  Fleet-street.  1866. 
The  late  Mr.  Braidwood’e  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fires  has  here  been  rearranged  and 
repnbliaherl,  with  a memoir  of  the  late  able  head 
of  the  London  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  sudden  death  prevented  him  from  pre- 
paring a complete  record  of  his  long  and  varied 
Loudon  experience,  but  various  reports  and  other 
sources  have  here  been  made  use  of,  and  his 
more  matured  experience  made  available  in  the 
omission  or  modification  of  previous  materials, 
and  tho  whole  arranged  in  a systematic  form. 

Wo  may  quote  some  remarks  in  Mr.  Braidwood’s 
own  words  on  fire-proof  bnildiugs  from  p.  57  : — 
“With  regard  to  the  subject  of  fire-proof  dwelling- 
houses  of  average  size,  I consider  that  such  houses  when 
huiit  of  brick  or  stone,  with  party-walls  carried  through 
tho  roof,  the  partitions  of  brick,  the  stairs  of  slate  or  atone, 
the  joists  of  wrought-iron  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  the 
whole  well  plastered,  are  practically  fire-proof,  because, 
as  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  furniture  andfiooring  in  any  one  room 
would  make  lire  enough  to  communicate  to  another.  The 
safest  manner  of  heating  such  houses  is  with  open  fire- 
places, the  hearths  not  being  laid  upon  timber.  Stone 
etaireasea,  when  much  heated,  will  fracture  from  cold 
water  coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  them;  but  in  a 
dwelling-house  built  as  described  above,  thereis  very  little 
chance  of  such  a circumstance  endangering  humau  life: 
even  with  wooden  steps  carried  upon  brick  walls,  and 
rendered  incombustible  by  a ceiling  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  of  good  hair  mortar  and  well  pugged,  all  the  pur- 
poses of  safety  to  human  life  would  be  attained. 

There  is  a particular  description  of  floor,  which, 
although  not  altogether  fire-proof,  is  certainly  (at  least  so 
far  as  I can  jndge)  almost  practically  so  lor  dwelling- 
houses.  It  is  composed  simply  of  plank  two  and  a-balf  or 
three  inches  thick,  so  closely  joined,  and  so  nicely  fitted 
to  the  walls,  as  to  be  compietely  air-tight.  Its  thickness 
and  its  property  of  being  air-tigkt  will  be  easily  observed 
to  be  its  only  causes  of  safety.  Although  the  apartment 
be  on  fire,  yet  the  time  required  to  burn  through  the 
floor  above  or  below,  will  bo  so  great,  that  tho  property 
may  be  removed  from  the  other  floors,  or,  more  probably, 
if  tho  means  of  extinguishing  fire  be  at  hand,  it  may  be 
subdued  before  it  can  spread  to  any  other  compartment. 
The  doors  must  of  course  be  made  in  proportion,  and  tho 
partitions  of  brick  or  stone." 


Sussex  Archccological  Collections,  relating  to  the 
History  and  Antiqiiitics  of  the  County.  Pob- 
lisbed  by  tlie  Sussex  ArchEOological  Society. 
YoL.xviii.  (vol.  vi.  of  second  series).  George 
P.  Bacon,  Lewes.  1S66. 

The  volumes  of  the  Sussex  Arohmological 
Society  are  superior  to  many  others  of  a similar 


order,  and  the  present  one,  which  makes  its 
timely  appearance  just  when  archaeology  in 
Sussex  is  in  the  ascendant,  is  quite  up  to  tho 
mark.  Amongst  the  papers  here  given  are  the 
following  : — “ On  the  Early  Traditions  of  Bosham, 
and  the  Discovery  of  tho  Stone  Coffin  of  a 
Daughter  of  Canute,”  by  the  Eev.  H.  Mitchell ; 
“ On  Sussex  Iron-works  and  Iron-masters,”  by 
Mr.  M.  A.  Lower ; “ On  Hardam  Priory,”  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills;  “On  Sussex  Castles,”  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lower ; “ On  a Kitchen 
Midden  at  Newhaven,”  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower; 
and  there  are  various  others,  together  with  some 
notes  and  queries.  The  paper  on  Bosham  is 
especially  interesting,  and  is  illustrated  with 
good  engravings  of  the  chancel-arch,  the 
tower  wall,  and  the  coffined  remains  of,  so- 
called,  Canute’s  daughter.  The  volume  contains 
several  other  engraved  illustrations. 


The  Art  of  Illuminating  as  practised  in  Europe 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  Illustrated  by  Bor- 
ders, Letters,  &c.  By  W.  R.  Tymms.  With  an 
Essay  and  Instructions  by  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Archi- 
tect. London  : Day  & Son,  Limited. 

Tins,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a smaller  sized 
edition  of  a book  which  has  been  already  noticed 
and  commended  in  our  pages.  The  illnstrations 
are  accurately  reduced  to  a corresponding  size. 
Letters  of  all  periods  are  given.  By  lessening 
tho  size  and  cost,  tho  publishers  have  placed  a 
very  useful  book  within  the  reach  of  a larger 
number  of  persons  to  \Yhom  it  will  be  valuable. 


VAIIIORUM. 

Messes.  Geoec.e  Smith  & Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
have  issued  a trade  book  (they  are  metal- 
workers and  sanitary  engineers),  which  must 
have  cost  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  It  is  of 
qnarto  size,  and  contains  drawings,  many  of 
them  very  good,  of  all  sorts  of  fittings 
and  metal  work.  Some  of  the  designs  for 
monuments,  by  the  way,  are  but  indifferent. 
Accompanied  by  a price-list,  the  bonk  will  be 

found  very  uscfal. “ The  Little  Scholar’s 

First  Step  in  the  German  Language,”  and  “ The 
Little  Scholar’s  First  Stop  in  German  Beading,” 
both  by  Mrs.  Falck  Lebahn  (published  by  Lock- 

wood  & Co.),  are  two  excellent  little  books. 

Hardwicke’s  Science  Gossip  goes  on  capitally. 
In  the  last  number,  a very  good  one,  mention  is 
made  of  tho  establishment  of  a club, — “ Our 
Club,”  — for  amateur  microscopists.  The  club 
now  meets  in  the  Library  of  University  College. 


Cambeian  Arch^ologigal  Society:  Meeting 
AT  Machynlleth. — The  twentieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  association  vwas 
commenced  at  Machynlleth.  The  opening  meet- 
ing took  place  in  the  evening,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Babbington.  The  chairman 
opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address,  after 
which  the  secretaiy  read  the  report,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Pughe,  P.R.C.S., 
and  the  Eev.  R.  W.  Mason.  A paper  on  “British 
Encampments”  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Graham 
Williams,  and,  the  proceedings  of  the  next  day 
having  been  announced,  the  meeting  terminated. 
On  Tuesday,  excursions  were  made  to  Towyn 
Church,  Cadfan  Stone,  Craig  Aderyn,  Entrenched 
Camp  and  Watch  Tower,  Llanaber,  Dyffryn, 
Cromlechs,  and  Harlech  Castle. 

The  London  Water  Suplly. — Interest  is  being 
excited  in  the  Mid-Wales  districts,  owing  to  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engineer, 
to  supply  London  with  water  from  the  sources 
of  the  river  Wye,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plyn- 
lymon.  Meetings  have  been  held,  and  it  is  said 
the  measure  has  the  support  of  the  landowners 
and  others  interested  in  the  locality.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Wye  is  considered  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance, compai’atively  speaking,  to  that  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  therefore,  it  is 
urged,  the  abstraction  of  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  Wye 
would  hardly  be  appreciable.  Mr.  Fulton’s  in- 
tended area  of  water-shed  of  180,000  acres  is  at 
present  almost  a total  waste,  and  free  from  re- 
fuse of  lead-mine  workings,  with  an  available 
rairtfall  of  60  in.  per  annum.  The  Crown  and 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynne  are  said  to  be  the  principal 
owners.  The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Fulton  ex- 
ceeds  7,000,0001. 


The  New  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre, 
Liverpool. — This  new  theatre  will  be  opened  on 
the  15th  October.  It  stands  opposite  St.  George's 
Hall,  facing  one  of  the  widest  and  most  crowded 
thoroughfares  in  the  town.  It  is  the  property 
of  a Limited  Liability  Company,  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Salomons,  of  Manchester,  who  is  said  to 
h.ave  studied  and  improved  upon  the  best  points 
of  the  principal  theatres  and  opera  houses,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  Strike  in  North  Staffordshire.  — A 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association  has 
been  held  at  Hanley.  A letter  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Lynam,  of  Stoke,  architect,  in  which  that 
gentleman  expressed  bis  belief  that  the  operas 
tives  out  on  strike  would  now  be  willing  for  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  bo  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion for  settlement,  was  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  considered.  As  it  was  not  an  emana- 
tion from  the  operatives  officially,  it  was  thought 
well  nob  to  entertain  it ; but  a proposal  from 
the  operatives  would  be  considered. 

Ozone. — Mr.  Daubeny,  F.R.3.,  read  a paper 
at  Nottingham  “ On  Ozone.”  He  considered  the 
amount  of  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  to  be 
dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  ozone  present 
in  the  air  was  derived  partly  at  least  from  plants, 
the  green  parts  of  which  generated  ozone  when 
they  emitted  nascent  oxygen.  It'  was  shown 
that  ozone  was  generated  by  the  leaves  only, 
and  not  by  the  flowers  of  plants.  On  the  whole, 
it  seemed  to  be  fairly  presumable  that  plants  are 
appointed  agents  nob  only  for  restoring  to  the 
air  the  oxygen  which  animals  consume,  but  also 
for  generating  ozone  to  remove  those  noxious 
effluvia  which  arise  from  animal  life  and  death. 

The  Evictions  in  Holborn. — Another  public 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Bleeding  Heart-yard, 
Holborn,  to  protest  against  the  system  of  whole- 
sale evictions  consequent  upon  the  progress  of 
the  Holborn  Valley  improvements.  Mr.  W. 
Osborne  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  meeting,  as 
before,  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the 
people,  male  and  female,  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Hughes  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Government  to  appoint  a royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  providing  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  who  were 
turned  out  of  their  homes  by  the  progress  of 
public  improvements,  and  that  a petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  be  prepared  with  that 
object,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.,  for 
presentation.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Mayhew  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
press  for  its  advocacy  of  the  movement,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  It  is  unjust  that 
these  poor  people  should  be  thrust  out  of  house 
and  home  without  the  slightest  compensa- 
tion, while  those  better  able  to  suffer  such 
evictions  receive  all  due  compensation. 

Artificial  Diamonds  and  Unbreakable 
Glass. — Our  notes  on  the  possible  production  of 
diamonds  appear  to  have  excited  some  interest, 
from  the  various  quotations  nud  allusions  made 
by  our  contemporaries.  Parisian  ladies,  too, 
are  said  to  be  on  the  qui  vivc  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  while  in- 
forming  its  readers  of  what  we  have  said 
as  to  it,  suggests  “ the  production  of  a 
glass  which  shall  be  fusible,  colourless,  bnt 
capable  of  colour,  but  when  cold  as  unbreak- 
able as  sapphire.”  That,  he  adds,  would  be 
almost  an  invaluable  contribution  to  architects’ 
resources.  The  object  in  view,  however,  is  not 
very  cleaily  stated.  Ho  considers  it  practical, 
by  which,  we  suppose,  he  means  practicable, — 
more  so,  he  thinks,  than  artificial  diamonds  ; but 
artificial  diamonds  are  not  only  practicable,  or 
practical,  but  have  actually  been  produced,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  impracticable  : all 
we  require  is  larger  ones  than  those  already  got. 
The  ancient  sages  stated  that  they,  too,  produced 
diamonds,  and  could  produce  them  of  any  size  ! 
and  with  the  utmost  ease.  As  for  unbreakable 
glass,  why  not  revert  at  once  to  another  alleged 
product  of  the  old  sages,  namely,  malleable 
glass.  They  state,  quite  as  positively,  that  they 
could,  and  did,  “make  glass  malleable;”  and 
wo  question  whether  the  unbreakable  glass  be 
one  whit  more  practicable  than  malleable  glass. 
Already,  however,  there  is,  it  seems,  an  equiva- 
lent for  either  in  one  of  the  forms  of  that  singu- 
lar proteus  parkesine,  composed  of  oil  and 
collodion,  which  is  said  to  be  transparent  like 
glass,  and  tough  so  as  not  to  be  breakable  like 
glass.  Doubtless  it  could  be  tinted  with  trans- 
luceut  oolom-. 
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The  Right  Woman  in  the  Right  Place. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  fish-market  has 
been  laid  in  Sunderland  by  Peggy  Potts,  a 
popular  fishwife,  who  was  well  supported  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Old  Market-  and  Town-Halls. — Sir ; 
This  class  of  building  is  common  to  all  countries  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  different 
municipal  wants  and  climates  change  the 
character  of  the  buildings  in  different  countries. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  in  England  the 
lower  part  is  usually  open  under  arches,  to  serve 
aa  a market  in  bad  weather.  The  town-halls 
built  in  the  last  century  and  in  the  beginning  of 
this,  in  countiy  towns,  still  retain  this  feature. 
The  Town-hall,  Shrewsbury,  was  (may  stand 
still)  a good  example.  Evesham,  also,  and  the 
older  half-timbered  market-houses  of  Hereford- 
shire, are  very  remarkable,  being  built  on  a series 
of  posts. — A.  M.  N.  Z. 

The  Future  (jf  India. — The  following  passage 
occurs  in  a recent  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review. 
Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  forests  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes,  and  of  tho  superiority  of 
charcoal  iron,  the  reviewer  says, — “ Two  hundred 
years  hence,  when  England  has  taken  tho  last 
sack  of  coal  out  of  her  exhausted  mines,  India, 
if  she  is  still  under  a strong  government,  may 
be  turning  out  magnificent  machinery  for  her 
own  manufactures,  and  for  the  supply  of  en- 
lightened Asia.  At  any  rate,  she  will  be  able  to 
keep  up  a good  stock  of  well-tempered  bayonets 
for  her  army,  and  to  take  over  from  her  step- 
mother  country  the  vast  business  of  supplyino- 
the  world  with  penknives.” 

French  Railways. — We  leam  from  the  re- 
cently-published Government  returns,  that  on 
the  30th  of  June  last,  13,062  kilometres  (8,48'1 
miles)  of  railway  were  open,  against  13,207  kilo- 
metres  (8,201  miles)  at  tho  corresponding  period 
of  1865.  The  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  281,399,282  francs 
(11,849,9701.),  which  shows  an  increase  of 
25,550,926  francs  on  the  receipts  of  the  first  half 
of  last  year.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  average 
receipts  per  kilometre,  from  January  to  June, 
1866,  amounted  to  20,817  francs,  or  1,396Z.  15s. 
per  mile.  In  the  first  half  of  last  year  the  figures 
were  19,600  francs  per  kilometre,  or  l,315h  2s. 
per  mile.  Thus,  the  receipts  per  mile  are  greater 
by  81Z.  11s.  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Odd  Men  in  America.— A letter  from  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  says  (according  to  an  American 
newspaper)  that  wonderful  discoveries  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of 
that  place.  “ The  graves  and  mode  of  burial  of 
a primitive  race  are  found  in  the  rock.  The  men 
aro  lying  in  one  position  and  the  women  in 
another.  These  men  all  had  three  fingers  and  a 
thumb,  and  four  toes.  The  comparatively  more 
recent  of  them  were  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  high,  but  as  we 
unfold  tho  leaves  still  farther  and  proceed  far 
back  in  the  cycles  of  time  to  the  lower  depths 
of  the  rock,  we  come  to  a race  of  giants  12  ft. 
high,  with  feet  22  inches  in  length.  These  men 
wore  shoes,  and  had  domestic  animals  of  peculiar 
structure  and  great  size.  The  only  human  in- 
struments so  far  discovered  were  made  of  stone. 
They  had  sams  and  long  knives  made  of  slate.” 
Veiy  curious  indeed, — i/  triLe. 

Excavating  Machinery. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  the  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  with  Messrs.  Frey, 
Brothers,  & Sayn’s  excavating  machinery  was 
given.  The  cylinder  of  the  engine  forming  the 
motive-power  was  7'4  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  ot'  14'2  in.,  and  it  was  supplied  with  steam 
at  a pressure  of  120  lb.  per  square  inch,  cut  ofi' 
at  two-thirds  of  the  stroke.  The  speed  of  work- 
ing was  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  this 
gave  a speed  to  the  bncket-chain  of  1-47  ft.  per 
second,  the  number  of  buckets  passing  in  one 
minute  being  30.  The  capacity  of  each  bucket 
was  1-41  cubic  foot;  and  if  each  bucket  had 
been  completely  filled,  tbo  quantity  excavated  at 
the  above  rate  of  working  should,  cocsequentlv, 
have  been  42-3  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  94  cubic- 
yards  per  hour.  During  the  trial  of  91  minutes, 
however,  the  quantity  excavated  was  76-4  cubic 
yards — this  being  at  the  rate  of  50  38  cubic, 
yards  per  hour,  or  503-8  cubic  yards  per  day  of 
10  working  honrs.  The  amouuC  actually  exca- 
vated was  thus  about  54  per  cent,  of  that  theo- 
retically due  to  the  speed  and  capacity  of  the 
buckets.  The  earth  was  lifted  4 yards,  and 
moved  12  yards  horizontally,  yet  the  cost  was 
only  about  Id.  for  each  cubic  yard  excavated. 


The  London  Labourers’  D^YELLlNGS  Society. 
From  the  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  it  appears  that  the  capital  has 
increased  to24,800J.,  and  that  the  net  profits  are 
sufficient  to  pay  the  members  a dividend  on  the 
half-year  at  the  rate  of  Sf^per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  directors  recommended  that  only  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  be  divided,  and  that  the  balance  be 
carried  to  the  reserve  f^und,  which,  with  the  profit 
of  the  forced  sale  of  some  property  to  the  East 
London  Railway  Company,  will  exceed  4,400i.  The 
secretary,  Dr.  Greenhill,  of  Hastings,  hopes  that 
some  of  those  persons  who  have  at  heart  the 
improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring 
classes  may  be  induced  to  take  shares,  and  thus 
increase  its  efficiency. 

The  new  Fire  Annihilator,  l’Exttncteur. — 
A series  of  experiments  with  this  machine  has 
taken  place,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr, 
Casper,  tho  licensee,  in  a field  attached  to 
Wilson’s-yard,  Highbury.  A number  of  gentle- 
men were  present.  The  powers  of  the  engine 
were  first  tested  in  extinguishing  a fire  which 
was  supposed  to  have  burst  out  on  a staircase. 
After  this,  a shed  or  room,  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  in  which  was  placed  several 
tarred  barrels,  a quantity  of  shavings,  and 
splintered  wood,  was  set  fire  to.  The  flames 
were  allowed  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
building  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  extin- 
guish them.  The  fluid  which  was  poured  upon 
them  from  the  engine,  in  rather  less  than  a 
minute,  it  is  reported,  subdued  the  fire,  about 
two  quarts  of  the  fluid  only  having  been  used  in 
the  operation.  A tank  filled  with  tar,  over 
which  several  pints  of  naphtha  had  been 
thrown,  was  next  set  fire  to.  After  burning 
furiously  for  some  time,  the  engine  was  brought 
into  play,  and  iu  fifteen  seconds  the  fire  was 
extinguished. 

Monumental. — The  equestrian  bronze  statue 
of  Prince  Albert  at  Liverpool  has  been  placed 
upon  its  pedestal  at  the  eastfrontofSt.  George’s 
Hall.  It  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Bir- 
mingham,  and  was  carried  to  Liverpool  by  road, 
the  bridges  by  railway  being  too  low  to  allow  it 
to  pass,  as  it  is  14  ft.  high ; and  even  by  road, 
the  head,  which  is  a mount,  had  to  be  removed 
at  Stafford  for  a similar  reason.  While  passing 
Cannock  Chase,  in  tho  black  country,  the  local 
workmen  insisted  on  a sight  of  the  statue,  which 
was  therefore  prematurely  unveiled  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd,  who  subscribed  a recom- 
pense  amongst  themselves  to  repay  the  waggon- 
ers for  the  delay. The  rector  of  Wilford,  near 

Nottingham,  having  had  his  especial  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  memorial 
whatever  to  the  late  Henry  Kirke  White  in  Wil- 
ford (bis  favourite  resort)  or  the  vicinity,  is 
anxious,  says  the  Notts  Guardian,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
with  that  object  in  view  intends  to  solicit  all 
admirers  of  the  amiable  poet  of  Nottingham  to 
aid  him  in  his  eflbrt  to  place  a memorial  window 
in  the  church  of  that  village. 

Sewerage  and  Water  Supply.  — A portion 
of  the  “ grant  ” money,  according  to  the  Dorset 
Express,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  drainage  of 
Portland,  and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced 
forthwith  under  the  superintendence  of  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  Mr.  E.  C.  Seaman.  The 
same  paper  suggests  that  as  those  living  under 
tho  hill  might  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
valuable  spring  at  Fortune’s  Well,  there  would 
be  a saving  of  both  time  and  labour  if,  when  the 
trench  is  open  for  receiving  the  drain-pipes,  a 
water-pipe  were  also  inserted  at  the  same  time, 
running  above  the  sewage-pipes.  Other  villages 

on  the  island  should  then  be  attended  to. 

The  main  sewer  in  connexion  with  Portsmouth 
new  drainage  works  runs  from  Blackfriars-road, 
through  York-street,  and  into  Arundel-street. 
The  narrowness  of  York-street,  and  of  that  facing 
it  by  tho  side  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
schools,  renders  the  undertaking  hazardous.  Tho 
ground  has  given  way  in  several  places,  but  not 
so  as  to  cause  alarm  until  Tuesday  before  last, 
when  the  new  line  of  sewer  which  passes  an  old 
main  down  Arundel-street  with  a connexion  in 
York-strc-et  burst  in  two  places,  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  new  cutting  to  the  height  of 
3 ft.  6 in.  The  ground  at  the  side  being  un- 
usually porous,  it  soon  separated  under  the 
foundation  of  the  Cobden  Arras  and  Mr.  Pannell’s 
beerhouse  at  the  opposite  corner,  and  these 
premises  were  in  danger  of  falling,  but  addi- 
tional shorings  were  brought  into  requisition. 
However,  one  of  the  small  houses  in  York-street 
gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  street. 


Eating  Natives  in  their  Native  Element. 

An  American  proposes  to  construct  an  immense 
diving-bell  for  use  as  an  oyster  saloon.  People 
could  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fishing  for  their 
own  oysters,  and  eating  them  all  alive  in  their 
native  element.  Cool ! certainly. 

British  Institution. — We  hope  the  directors 
of  the  British  Institution  will  not  persist  in  their 
intention  of  withholding  exhibitions,  either  of 
living  artists  or  old  masters,  next  year.  The 
closing  of  the  Institution,  for  only  a year  even, 
will  be  a serious  matter  to  some  ; and,  although 
the  lease  of  the  house  in  Pall-mall  baa  expired, 
some  suitable  place  might  be  found  temporarily. 

“ By'ron’s  Tomb,”  Harrow.  — The  tomb  so 
named,  and  looked  for  by  every  visitor  to  Har- 
row churchyard,  is  in  a dilapidated  condition. 
Its  total  destruction  is  said  to  be  imminent  if 
something  be  not  done  to  repair  it.  Surely  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  money 
to  put  it  into  a sound  state  if  the  vicar  or  the 
churchwardens  will  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

Value  of  Property  in  Paris. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  tho  Rue  de  I’lmpera- 
trice  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  fifteen  houses  are 
to  be  removed,  for  which  the  jury  awarded  a 
sum  of  4,128,000  francs.  Tho  proprietor  of  a 
bathing  establishment,  whose  lease  had  five 
years  to  run,  received  120,000  francs,  and  a 
similar  snm  was  awarded  to  a boarding-houso 
keeper. 

New  White  Cloth  Hall  for  Leeds. — la 
consequence  of  tho  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany taking  tho  White  Cloth  Hall  for  their 
works,  under  their  Act  of  last  session,  a new 
White  Cloth  Hall  is  about  to  be  erected  by  them 
on  the  site  of  tbo  present  Infirmary  Gardens. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Wea- 
therley  & Rymer,  of  York,  and  the  works  are  to 
be  commenced  forthwith.  The  design  is  in  the 
Italian  style.  We  believe  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  about  20,0001. — Yorkshire  Post. 

The  International  Railw.ay  Bridge. — We 
have  been  favoured  with  particulars  of  M. 
Boutet’s  proposal  for  building  a large  pontoon 
bridge  between  Blanc  Nez,  Calais,  and  Shak- 
speare’s  Cliff,  Dover,  of  abonb  22  miles  long  and 
214  ft.  wide,  connected  with  a railway  at  each 
end,  with  openings  for  ships  and  footpaths  for 
passengers  on  either  side.  The  account  de- 
scribes what  statues  are  to  adorn  the  bridge, 
where  the  clocks  are  to  be  placed,  and  so  forth ; 
details  much  more  simple  and  easy  to  be  be- 
lieved in,  the  bridge  being  formed,  than  the 
safety  of  the  bridge  itself.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  16,000,0001. 

An  Artists’  Night-light. — An  interest- 
ing conference  on  cr.lonr  as  regards  artificial 
light  has  been  given  by  N.  Nichles,  at  Nancy. 
This  professor  spoke  at  great  length  on  the 
power  possessed  by  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  magnesium  to  bring  out  certain 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  colours  with  the 
identical  brilliancy  which  they  have  by  day. 
The  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  domestic 
lighting,  he  said,  explains  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  certain  shades  ofa  dress,  a flower, 
or  painting,  by  night.  A magnesium  lamp,  such 
as  is  used  by  photographers  for  night  scenes, 
would  permit  of  artists  working  at  night  with 
as  much  certainty  as  by  daylight. 

New  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange,  Borough. — 
The  fonndation  stone  of  the  contemplated  build- 
ings of  the  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange  and  Ware- 
house Company,  Limited,  has  been  laid  by  Sir 
Brook  W.  Bridges,  bart.,  M.P.  The  company 
intend  to  construct  warehouses  adapted  to  the 
stowage  of  hops,  malt,  and  other  produce,  and  a 
freehold  site  has  been  seenred  at  the  corner  of 
High-street,  Borongh,  with  a frontage  of  about 
320  ft.  in  the  new  Sonthwark-street,  and  con- 
taining nearly  26,000  square  feet,  with  separate 
entrance  into  Park-street  in  the  rear,  towards 
tho  Borough  Market.  The  Exchange,  in  archi- 
tecture, magnitude,  and  appointments,  is  in- 
tended to  he  adapted  to  the  extensive  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Space  will  bo  provided  for 
private  and  general  offices,  stowage  of  stock  and 
samples,  and  show-rooms,  with  accommodation 
for  tenants  and  shareholders.  Subscription  and 
refreshment  rooms  will  also  be  provided  ; and  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a club  for  hop-growers, 
country  dealers,  and  brewers.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  buildings  will  be  devoted  to  classified 
fire-proof  warehouses  and  offices.  The  principal 
foondations  have  been  laid.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Moore. 
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The  Architecture  of  the 
City  of  London* 

HE  member  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons 
who,  in  one  of  the  con- 
versations on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Law  Courts 
and  the  selection  of 
architects  to  compete, 
mentioned  " the  fine 
buildings  in  the  City,” 
gave  thereby  some  in- 
dication of  a capabi- 
lity of  perception  and 
appreciation  of  art 
architectural,  that  wo 
do  not  usually  find 
evidence  of  in  the 
British  Legislature,  or 
the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  in  what  is 
generally  said  or  writ- 
ten where  buildings 
are  in  question.  So 
commonly  the  case  is 
that  what  is  appre- 
ciated is  not  the  aH  of 
a now  structure,  but 
rather  the  reproduced 
style,  the  mimicry  of 
old  work,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  merohaud- 
labour,  or  costliness  of 
material,  that  it  is 
comforting  to  meet 
Hth  an  omen  of  the  more  healthful  state  of 
lings  now  and  then.  Whilst  ocenpied  in  the 
ity  with  our  notes,  we  are  able  to  see  that  the 
liildings  attract  considerable  attention.  This 
i-not  given,  as  in  so  many  cases,  to  the  work 
acanse  of  its  oddness  j for,  as  we  have  shown, 
lere  is  less  of  violent  contrast  of  style  in  the 
sty,  than  in  other  quarters  of  London  where 
lulding  has  been  of  late  pursued  with  activity. 

I must  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  art- 
Bment  which  there  is  in  the  works  produced. 
I'hether  regarding  the  works  themselves,  or  the 
?terest  which  they  oscite,  the  architecture  of 
0 City  of  London  is  even  more  deserving 
etention  as  the  inauguration  of  a new  era  in 
•t-practico  and  art-appreciation,  than  for  its 
rerit  contrasted  with  the  architecture  of  other 
Lsriods. 

5 Since  our  last  article  was  written,  we  have 
bticed  that  an  important  addition  is  likely  to  be 
cade  to  the  effect  of  the  buildings  that  are  seen 
torn  the  space  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House, 
die  building  occupying  the  point  of  the  angle 
Btween  Lombard-street,  or  King  William-street, 
hd  Cornhill,  known  as  the  Globe  Insurance 
tcrapauy’s  premises,  and  so  long  the  most 
irominent  of  the  remaining  cement  - fronted 
crnctures  thereabout,  is  to  undergo  considerable 
lalterations.”  These,  according  to  the  notice- 
aoard  at  the  temporary  offices  in  the  Poultry, 
dad  from  the  appearance  of  taking-iu  the  east- 
rard  adjoining  premises,  with  frontages  in  the 
ovo  streets,  would  seem  to  amount  to  rebuilding, 
-'fo  have  recollection  of  a somewhat  tolerant 
iipinion  as  regards  the  present  building,  expressed 


* See  p.  Gil,  ante. 


before  a Parliamentary  Committee  by  a leading 
architect.  The  form,  however,  on  plan,  we  must 
consider  the  only  feature  worth  preserving.  The 
details  are  even  inferior  to  those  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  King  William  - street,  where  the 
buildings  equally  belong  to  the  period  before  the 
joint-stock  bauks  and  insurance  companies  had 
commenced  their  operations  in  the  field  of 
architecture. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  buildings  in 
the  last-named  street  is  occupied  by  the  London 
LifeAssociation.  Includingthe  front  iu  Nicholas- 
lane,  which  has  some  effective  arch-headed 
three-light  windows  as  its  features,  it  is  a good 
example  of  the  better  kind  of  Romano-Italian 
architecture  of  the  time  of  William  IV.;  and 
may  be  compared  with  work  of  the  present  day  ; 
wherein,  superior  as  the  art  is  on  the  whole, 
ornamentation  is  tending  to  excess. 

Iu  our  last  article  wo  described  some  of  the 
new  buildings  in  one  of  the  three  “ lanes  ” that 
connect  Lombard-street  with  King  William, 
street.  Proceeding  with  what  there  is  in 
Clement’s-lane,  we  here  note  that  opposite 
the  building  of  the  English  Joint-Stock  Bank, 
is  one  occupied  by  the  London,  Bombay,  and 
Mediterranean  Bank,  Limited.  It  was  erected  in 
1865.  It  has  a lofty  stone  front, — four  stories  iu 
height,  and  three  bays  in  width ; and  is  of  the 
Venetian-Italian,  sixteenth-century,  character. 
The  ground-story  consists  of  three  arches,  spring- 
ing from  Eoman  Doric  columns, — the  latter 
attached  to  the  piers, — and  the  arches  having 
enriched  consoles  and  spandrels,  whilst  the 
story  is  terminated  by  a block-cornice.  To 
the  second  story  there  are  arch-headed  win- 
dows, with  balconies.  The  archivolts  spring 
from  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  third  story  has 
windows  with  architraves  and  cornices,  and  sills 
carried  by  trusses ; and  the  centre-window  has 
a segmental  pediment.  The  fourth  story  has 
square  windows,  and  panelled  piers  between 
them.  The  structure  finishes  with  a modillion- 
cornice.  This  is  one  of  the  buildings  that  are 
remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  the  window- 
frames  and  of  the  internal  fittings.  To  the 
windows  there  is  a transom  at  the  lino  of  the 
springing  of  the  arch ; and  there  is  an  anthe- 
mion-ornament  at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle; 
all  being  in  mahogany.  Mr.  Edwin  Bull  was  the 
architect. 

Nearer  to  Lombard-street,  but  on  the  east  side 
of  Clement’s-lane,  whilst  separated  from  the 
former  street  by  a building  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  is  one  front  of  the  structure 
erected  for  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Alexander,  Cun- 
liffe  & Co.,  the  other  front  being  in  Lombard- 1 
street.  The  latter  front  is  evidently  the  principal 
one,  though  of  only  three  bays  in  width ; and  some 
skill  is  evinced  by  the  treatment  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  eflect  alluded  to,  whilst  also  in  the 
harmony  between  what  are  two  parte  of  the  same 
Tfork, — the  Clement’s-lane  portionbeing  consider- 
ably the  longer  in  frontage.  The  character  of 
the  building,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article  when 
referring  to  the  matter  of  style,  is  Gothic,  that  is 
by  reason  of  many  of  its  details,  and  some  of  its 
main  features.  Amongst  these  latter  are  arches 
overaailing  the  shafts  of  coupled  columns  that 
carry  them,  and  gabled  dormers  to  the  Lombard- 
street  front;  whilst  amongst  features  of  rather 
difi’erent  origin,  are  the  small  balconies  which 
there  are  to  some  of  the  windows  in  the  latter 
front.  The  pointed  arch  is  studiously  avoided 
though  arches  are  everywhere  used,  excepting 
in  tho  top  story.  Taking  for  present  notice 
the  Clement’s-lane  portion  of  the  building, — in- 
tended for  letting,  but  as  yet  occupied  only  in 
part, — tho  features  include,  first  the  ground- 
story  range  of  semicircular  arches;  then  an  upper 
range,  springing  from  piers  or  pilasters, — these 
latter  taking  in  tho  height  of  two  stories 
of  windows ; next  a fourth  story  of  square- 
headed  openings, — each  opening  being  divided 
into  two  lights  by  a column — whilst  the  mould- 


ings and  ornamentation  of  tho  capital  are  re- 
peated across  the  pier,  like  the  impost  of  an  arch, 
or  according  with  what  is  become  a not  uncom- 
mon arrangement  in'modern  work  indebted  to 
the  Continental  Gothic;  and  over  all,  a cornice 
with  a notched  member,  and  what  we  may  call 
cantilevers  of  the  Gothic  character.  Below  each 
of  tho  windows  of  the  second  and  third  story  is 
a row  of  quatrefoil  piercings,  or  openings  of 
another  pattern,  apparently  for  ventilation. 
The  efiect  of  these  features  is  very  good. 
Amongst  the  peculiarities  of  detail  are  the 
chamfering  of  the  pilasters,  and  tho  returning 
of  the  mouldings  of  tho  capitals  upon  the 
chamfers : also  must  be  included  features  of 
the  windows ; where  the  jambs  are  plain, 
splayed ; and  the  heads,  segmental  in  form, 
have  many  mouldings,  which  spring  from  tho 
chamfering.  In  the  ground-story,  though  the 
arch  over  the  actual  window-opening  is  semi- 
circular,  there  are  concentric  archivolt-mouldings 
which  are  segments  springing  from  masonry  above 
the  capital.  The  labels,  segmental,  of  these  arches 
are  carried  by  grotesque  corbels,  which  are  well 
executed,  as  all  the  carving  is.  The  shafts  of  tho 
coupled  columns  are  of  tho  polished  red  granite, 
the  bases,  capitals,  and  bands  to  tho  shafts  being 
stone.  These  shafts  and  mouldings  are  in  them- 
selves highly  eflfective ; bub  when  the  eye  takes 
in  tho  massive  features  of  the  upper  stories, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  weakness,  such  as  there 
should  not  be  in  the  piers  of  tho  base  of  a 
building.  And  on  looking  along  the  front  from 
tho  opposite  side  of  the  street,  there  is  so  mnch  of 
tho  overhanging,  or  corbelling  out,  of  the  arches, 
above  the  shafts,  and  so  little  iu  tho  shape  of 
I'eveal  for  the  window-frame  as  set  in  from  tho 
apparent  wall-face,  that  the  entire  front  seems  to 
rest  upon  a row  of  pegs  for  tho  external  line  of  the 
structure,  and  a mere  sheet  for  the  internal  line : 
indeed  at  first  sight  one  would  suppose  the  Build- 
ings  Act  was  not  complied  with.  A good  feature  is 
introduced  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  above 
the  third  story,  in  the  shape  of  a red  granite  ball 
carried  in  notching  of  a small  circle  which  is  sunk 
in  the  spandrel.  There  is  some  good  metal- 
work to  be  found  about  the  building;  but  of  that 
which  is  external,  the  railings  between  the  bases 
of  the  columns  must  be  objected  to  : not  simply 
are  they  unnecessary, — since  sufficient  protection 
to  the  area  and  the  basement-windows  is  other- 
wise provided ; but  instead  of  Bomething  being 
given  to  the  footpath,  the  latter  is  I'cndered  more 
inconvenient  in  its  narrowness,  by  the  spiked 
heads  that  there  are  to  those  railings.  Prominent 
as  are  the  defects,  however,  the  building  is  one 
that  has  striking  merits  in  its  treatment,  as  what 
we  have  said  of  it  has  shown.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
was  the  architect. 

Iq  Nicholas-lane,  already  mentioned,  there 
is  an  important  structure  (No.  37),  lately 
completed  for  the  Agra  and  Masterman’s  Bank, 
bub  now  to  be  sold.  It  is  of  composite  Greco- 
Italian  and  Prench-Italian  character,  with 
wide  openings,  which  in  the  upper  stories  are 
divided  into  two  lights.  Mr.  Wallen  is  the  archi- 
tect. There  are  four  bays  in  the  length,  and 
three  stories,  besides  dormers,  in  the  height  of 
the  front.  In  the  ground  story,  the  four  open- 
ings, — two  of  doorways,  and  two  of  windows 
which  are  joined  with  those  of  the  basement, — 
are  segmental-arched,  and  have  boldly  carved 
console-heads.  The  piers,  which  are  on  pedestals, 
and  tho  arches,  are  rusticated.  The  lines  of  tho 
rustics  are  moulded.  This  modification  of  the 
ordinary  square  sinking  would  have  given  more 
effect,  bad  the  moulding  and  sinking  been 
arranged  so  that  the  former  could  have  been 
wholly  seen  in  parts  of  the  story  which  are 
above  tho  eye : in  these,  now,  it  is  so  deeply 
sunk  as  to  be  in  great  part  lost.  Above  the 
arches  is  a string-course  with  tho  Yitruvian 
scroll.  Iu  the  second  story,  each  of  the  four 
windows  lias  a carved  frieze  and  cornice, — the 
latter  carried  by  trusses  at  the  ends,  descending 
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very  low, — whilst  the  frieze,  or  lintel,  is  carried 
in  the  middle  by  a column  having  a polished 
red  granite  shaft  and  a Corinthian  capital. 
Each  space  on  the  pier  between  these  windows 
has  two  raised-panels  divided  by  a string- 
course, the  panel  ranging  with  the  trusses  being 
a square  with  a circle  in  it.  In  the  third  story, 
which,  as  to  the  piers,  is  plain-rusticated,  the 
windows  have  moulded  architraves,  and  mullions 
which  are  perfectly  plain.  The  crowning  comice 
is  of  very  slight  projection,  and  advisedly  so.  It 
has,  as  its  principal  features,  trusses, — which  are 
coupled  over  the  piers,  and  single  over  the  mul- 
lions of  the  windows,— and  a frieze  with  long 
narrow  panels  apparently  in  a coloured  material. 
So  far,  the  narrowness  of  the  street  would 
seem  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
But  in  the  dormer-windows,  ornament,  and 
money,  are  wasted,  just  as  they  generally  are 
in  one  way  in  the  new  buildings  about  Lom- 
bard-street. In  the  building  in  Nicholas-lane, 
the  dormers  are  the  most  elaborately  deco- 
rated parts  of  the  whole.  But  there  is  not 
a spot  in  the  Lane,  or  anywhere  on  the  street- 
level,  where  more  than  a little  bit  of  the  top  of 
the  dormer  can  be  seen.  On  going  to  the  top 
of  a building  in  Abchurch-lane,  we  find  that  these 
dormers  have  elaborate  scroll-buttresses.  Surely 
we  are  justified  in  arguing  from  many  similar 
facts,  that  not  merely  is  money  wasted,  but  that 
the  architecture  of  the  City,  meritorious  as  it  is, 
is  thus  much  of  it  designed  on  a motif  that  is  a 
wrong  one.  An  architect  supposes  a field  of  view, 
— and  measuring  laterally  as  well  as  vertically, — 
which  there  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  Waste 
of  work  is  something  actually  deducted  from 
pleasurable  result ; and,  as  in  the  City,  the  ex- 
emplification  is  each  time  accompanied  with  loss 
of  an  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  peculiarity 
aud  even  difficulty  of  the  case,  of  producing  an 
original  thing. 

At  the  King-William-street  end  of  Nicholas- 
lane  is  a highly  enriched  doorway,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  premises  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India,  Limited.  It  has  panelled  pilas- 
ters and  a segmental  pediment.  The  ornament 
is  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Early 
Italian  Renaissance. 

■ _ We  may  mention  that,  not  far  off,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  King  William-street,  is  an  example 
of  a sort  of  structural  work  that  is  not  unfre- 
quent, and  which  has  here  combined  with  it 
good  art.  A company  takes  a ground  floor  : 
wider  openings  for  light  are  required,  than  the 
original  windows,  together  with  some  features 
that  may  attract  attention ; and  the  difterent 
objects  are  attained  with  both  economy  and 
taste.  The  premises  here  referred  to,  No.  18 
forming  part  of  one  of  the  Greco-Paliadian 
cement-fronted  ranges  of  building  in  the  street, 
are  those  taken  by  the  Scottish  Provident  Insti’ 
tution.  The  effect  is  produced  by  floriated  capi- 
tes, or  ornamental  mouldings,  to  the  stone 
piers,  and  by  the  addition  to  the  sides  of  these 
last,  of  plain  quarter  - pilasters  in  the  reddish 
purple  serpentine,  forming  the  reveals  of  the 
windows. 

The  building  in  Abchurcb-lane  (No.  34)  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  for  the 
London  Discount  Company,  may  be  quoted  as 
example  of  ordinary  work  in  progress.  It  has 
three  bays  of  windows,  and  four  stories,  the  whole 
being  of  white  stone, — excepting  that  there  are 
polished  red  granite  jambs  and  lintel  to  the 
doorway,  and  that  iron  columns  are  used  in  the 
ground-story  to  carry  arches.  The  key -stones  of 
these  latter  have  incised  ornament,  but  with  the 
cutting  filled  with  blacked  cement.  The  filling  is 
a mistake,  especially  as  here,  or  very  black : 
incised  ornament  is  beat  where  accurately  and 
deeply  cut,  and  without  any  addition  of  the 
sort,— unless  polychromatic  eflect  be  aimed  at, 
and  some  such  colour  as  red  is  used.  The  work 
is  well  done,  including  that  of  the  casements, 
and  top  sliding-sash,  combined,  which  is  the 
arrangement  for  each  of  the  principal  windows. 
Mr.  Robert  Parris  is  the  architect. 

In  Lombard-street  itself,  near  to  Gracechurch- 
Btreet,  there  is  a richly-decorated  front  of  Greco- 
Itaiian  character  approaching  completion.  It  is 
for  a Mr.  Hosier,  who  will  cany  on  his  business 
(the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  not  informed 
of,)  on  the  ground-floor,  and  will  let  the  upper 
stories.  There  are  five  stories  in  the  height, 
including  a mezzanine ; and  there  will  be  five 
bays  in  the  front,  and  one  additional,  where  is 
the  way  through  to  Allhallows  Church.  Of  the 
five  bays  at  the  ground,  two  will  be  entrances,  or 
one  of  them  to  the  chambers  above.  The  orna- 
ment on  these  entrances  is  being  elaborately 
carved.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  there  is  much 
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good  work  in  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  and  en- 
riched friezes, — the  whole  of  what  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  having  that  compara- 
tively slight  projection  of  the  horizontal  mem- 
bers, which  is  perhaps  the  treatment  best  suited 
to  the  case  of  a lofty  structure  in  a narrow 
street  like  Lombard-street,  at  least  in  this 
climate.  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  is  the  architect. 

North  and  east  of  the  Bank,  there  are  works, 
lately  completed  or  in  progress,  not  less  im- 
portant than  any  that  we  have  described.  Were 
we  writing  the  architectural  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  there  is  scarcely  any 
bnilding  now  to  be  seen  on  looking  north-east- 
ward in  Threadneedle-street  from  the  Exchange, 
that  would  not  be  found  belonging  to  that  his- 
tory, and  deserving  of  honourable  mention  in  it. 
But  passing  by  approved  works  like  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  and  reaching  the  end  of  Bartholomew-lane, 
we  find  a large  structure,  which  has  one  front  in 
the  Lane  and  one  in  Throgmorton-street.  It  has 
been  erected  partly  for  the  Alliance  Bank,  and 
partly  for  letting.  The  portion  to  be  let  is  called 
Bartholomew  House.  The  site,  or  greater  part 
of  it,  was  that  of  the  Auction  Mart ; for  which  a 
new  structure,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  has  been 
provided  in  Tokenhouse-yard.  The  Bartholo- 
mew-lane front  of  the  present  building  on 
the  site  will  eventually  be  extended  somewhat 
to  the  south,  on  ground  where  there  is  now  a 
brick-fronted  structure  of  common-place  cha- 
racter. Both  fronts  of  the  building  we  are  de- 
scribing are  in  stone,  the  features  being  the 
same  in  each,  exesepting  as  to  the  doorways, 
which  are  in  Bartholomow-lane,  and  some  of  the 
windows  in  the  bay  next  the  angle,  where  the 
entrance  to  the  bank  is,  and  to  which  importance 
is  given.  There  are  four  stories  in  the  build- 
ing,  besides  the  basement,  and  a story  lighted  by 
dormers  in  the  roof.  There  are  five  bays  in  the 
length  of  the  Bartholomew-lane  front,  to  which 
two  may  be  added ; and  there  are  six  bays  in 
the  Throgmorton-street  front.  The  entrance  to 
the  chambers,  or  Bartholomew  House,  is  in  the 
present  southward  bay  of  the  five ; whilst  that 
of  the  bank  is  as  already  mentioned.  The  angle 
of  the  structure  takes  the  form  of  a small 
quadrant  on  plan,  and  is  decorated  with 
shields  (which,  however,  are  coarsely  executed,) 
and  surmounted  by  a chimney  of  ornamental 
character.  The  chief  effect  of  each  front  is 
given  by  an  order  of  pilasters  comprising  the 
height  of  the  second  and  third  stories,  by  decora- 
tive panels  on  the  wall-space  between  the  heads 
of  the  second-story  and  the  sills  of  the  third- 
story  windows,  by  the  dormers,  and  by  a peculiar 
ornamentation  of  the  curb-roof.  The  fourth 
story  forms  an  attic  to  the  order.  Above  this 
there  are  antefixm  over  the  pilasters  j and  from  the 
back  of  these,  lines  are  carried  up,  somewhat  like 
party-walls  above  roofs,  but  in  zinc,  to  the  horizon- 
tal mouldings  on  the  angle  of  the  curb,  which  are 
also  in  zinc,  and  where  there  are  again  antefixge, 
in  zinc,  as  are  the  others,— the  connecting  lines 
being  formed  as  mouldings  to  a centre-band,  or 
hollow,  of  scale-work.  The  ground  story  and  base- 
ment of  the  building  are  treated  with  wide  open- 
ings,  with  stilted-segmental  rusticated  arches,  and 
narrow  piers;  which  latter  have  capitals,  or 
imposts,  moulded,  and  ornamented  with  a star 
or  nail-head  pattern,  (similar  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  some  other  buildings  in  the  City,)  and  have 
panelled  dados,  and  pedestals  of  which  the 
comice-monldings  are  continued  as  sills  to  the 
windows.  The  entrance  to  the  chambers  has 
the  same  character  : but  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bank,  Corinthian  columns  and  antrn  are  added ; 
and  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  has  an  enriched 
corbel  carved  upon  it,  with  a date,  which  corbel 
forms  the  support  of  a balcony  that  there  is  to  the 
window  above,  or  its  centre-light,— the  window 
being  Venetian.  The  soffit  of  the  balcony  is 
carved  as  lanrel-leaves,  the  form  of  the  projec- 
tion on  plan  being  semi-elliptical ; and  to  the  sill, 
and  the  balcony  of  the  centre,  there  is  an  iron 
railing.  The  order  is  Composite  in  character. 
Each  capital  has  a shell  as  one  of  its  features. 
The  shafts  are  plain,  and  of  bold  projection,  and 
diminiah  both  in  the  elevation,  and  from  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  entablature  has  cau- 
tilevers,  carrying,  from  the  architrave,  the  corona 
of  the  cornice  j whilst  between  them  the  frieze 
has  square  panels ; and  there  are  dentils.  The 
cantilevers  are  plain,  except- as  to  the  form  in 
profile;  but  over  the  columns,  where  the  can- 
tilevers  are  coupled,  they  carry  festoons  of 
flowers.  The  ordinary  windows  of  the  second  story 
of  the  building  have  simple  moulded  architraves; 
whilst  the  Venetian  - window  has  Corinthian 
columns  and  plasters ; and  it  has,  over  the  cen- 
tral light,  an  enriched  escutcheon  on  the  lintel, 


besides  shell-formed  ornamentation  under  an 
archivolt.  Upon  the  arohivult  are  two  seated 
female  figures  holding  a shield  with  the  City 
arms.  This  scnlpturo  is  the  worst  feature  in  the 
whole  building;  indeed  it  is  inelegant  in  design 
and  bad  in  execution.  The  best  features  of  de- 
tail in  the  building  are  the  panels  between  the 
second  and  third  story  windows,  which  are 
filled  with  good  scroll-work,  and  have  circles 
with  monograms.  Above  these  panels  are  the 
sills  of  the  third-story  windows,  carried  by  small 
cantilevers,  and  projecting  from  a plain  string- 
course. The  windows  themselves  of  this  story 
are  without  architraves  ; but  the  piers  between 
the  windows  are  finished  with  mouldings,  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  capitals  and  carrying 
the  entablature.  The  attic  has  windows  with 
moulded  architraves,  and  has  a simple  cornice. 
The  ordinary  dormer-windows  have  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  segmental  pediments ; whilst  the 
window  over  the  entrance  is  Venetian,  and 
carries  a coat  of  arms  with  its  supporters. 
Amongst  the  features  on  the  rounded  angle  is 
the  motto,  “ We  Raze  but  to  Raise,”  and  the 
date,  1865.  The  entrance  to  the  chambers  has 
considerable  space  on  the  plan  devoted  to  it,  for 
effect : there  is  a tiled  floor ; and  there  is  a 
space  on  the  wall  for  names,  with  a framework 
of  architecture,  aud  very  prominent : but  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  this  entrance. 

In  descending  Bartholomew-lane,  the  addition 
made  some  years  ago  to  the  building  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  seen  at  the 
end.  In  this  portion  of  the  building  a new 
entrance  to  the  bank  is  being  made  ; and  it  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  old  doorway  west- 
ward. Two  of  the  bays  are  thrown  tot'ether ; 
in  the  ground-story,  two  three-quarter  Grecian 
Doric  columns,  between  anta?,  are  placed  for  the 
entrance  itself ; and  over  these  are  a frieze,  with 
fretwork  ornamentation,  aud  blocks  channelled 
on  the  face,  carrying  a plain  balcony  span- 
ning the  width  of  the  bay.  The  balcony  pro- 
jects from  a new  three-light  window  of  the 
second  story. 

At  the  entrance  of  Throgmorton-street,  there 
is  a stone-fronted  building  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed  for  the  effect  that  is  produced  by  the 
windows  of  three  of  its  stories,  with  the  string- 
courses. All  these  windows  are  nearly  as  plain 
as  they  could  be : the  piers,  which  are  very 
narrow,  between  the  windows,  and  the  lintels, 
have  merely  a very  simple  moulding  on  the 
angle.  In  the  top-story,  where  stopped  cham- 
fers are  substituted,  the  eflect  is  not  nearly  so 
good.  The  two  next  buildings,  Nos.  35  and  34, 
exemplify  what  is  a curious  case  in  adjacent 
properties.  Their  party-wall  is  exactly  over  the 
middle  of  the  way  into  Angel-court ; and  to 
make  the  case  more  strange,  different  decorative 
characters  have  been  adopted  in  the  buildings. 
Instead  of  the  lintel,  or  girder,  spanning  the 
opening,  having  the  same  mouldings  from  side 
to  side,  there  is  one  series  of  mouldings  for  the 
length  of  one  half,  and  a different  series  for  the 
other  half,  the  only  compromise  between  the 
adjoining  owners,  or  their  architects,  being 
made  in  the  shape  of  a console  in  the 
centre  for  the  lines  to  butt  against.  The 
front  and  back  walls,  with  the  party-wall, 
are  carried  by  iron  girders,  the  spaces  between 
which  are  filled  in  with  stone  landings.  Of  tlicse 
two  buildings,  No.  35  has  in  the  ground-story, 
three  Corinthian  columns  with  red  granite 
shafts, — the  fourth  column  being  omitted,  be- 
cause of  the  entrance  to  the  court, — aud  baa 
what  would  have  been  the  centre-iutercolumn, 
wide,  and  spanned  by  an  arch  over  a shop-front. 
In  the  spandrel,  in  stone,  over  the  doorway,  is  a 
circle  with  a head  of  Mercury.  The  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  have  stone  dressings,  entabla- 
tures, and  pediments,  and  sub-arclies  wiih  a 
central  shaft,  which  latter  is  in  metal.  Of  the 
adjoining  building,  all  that  can  be  said  from 
what  can  be  at  present  seen  behind  scaffolding, 
is  that  the  front  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  that  there 
are  arches  in  the  ground-story,  and  columns  in 
one  of  the  stories  above.  Each  of  these  three  | 
buildings  in  Throgmorton-.street  has  a very 
narrow  frontage,  and  would  in  any  other  quarter 
of  London  be  left  of  simple  brickwork,  or  would 
receive  pretentions  decoration  in  cement : the 
details  of  the  upper  windows  of  No.  35  are  cer-  j 
tainly  not  effective  in  proportion  with  their  cost;  i 
but  the  three  structures  well  exemplify  the  I 
influence  as  to  materials  and  decoration  that  is  I 
being  exerted  upon  ordinary  buildings  of  the  I 
City. 

At  the  entranceofTokenhoa8e-yard,orhaving  ■ 
one  of  its  fronts  in  Lothbury,  a highly. decorated  \ 
building  been  for  some  time  in  hand.  It  is  for 
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;lie  General  Credit  and  Finance  Company;  and 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  reproduction  of  the  Vene- 
aau  Gothic  manner  that  has  been  made.  Of 
5onrs6  the  exactitude  of  the  reproduction  de* 
iracts  greatly  from  the  nrt-character  of  the 
Tork.  Next  to  this  structure,  or  in  Tokenhouse* 
mrd,  is  a work  of  very  different  stylo  and  cha- 
■acter,  the  building  before  alluded  to,  for  the 
^.action  Mart;  and  it  is  one  of  the  singularities 
>f  the  position  at  which  our  art  baa  atrived,  that 
hese  two  buildings,  in  progress  during  the  same 
ime,  are  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  Mr.  G. 
lomers  Clarke.  These  are  the  buildings  of  which 
10  much  has  been  heard  of  late  in  connexion  with 
njunctions  for  interference  with  light-and-air 
o neighbouring  properties.  The  difficulties  are 
lot  yet  settled  : neither  building  can  be  entirely 
ompleted;  and  the  Gothic  building  is  in  a very 
infinished  state;  so  that  a temporary  roof  is 
leing  placed  at  what  was  not  the  intended  roof- 
evel.  Looking  at  the  decoration  of  the  building, 
his  is  as  remarkable  for  the  ai'ea  over  which  it 
ixtends,  as  for  its  peculiarity.  Bub  a small 
lortion  of  the  whole  can  be  seen  without  diffi- 
ulty.  This  portion  includes  what  belongs  to 
he  narrow  front  in  Lothbnry, — that  is  a more 
nd  of  the  building;  whilst  the  western  front 
ntire  would  have  to  be  got  into  the  mind’s 
ye  after  the  way  had  been  found,  down  a 
i-feet  passage,  into  the  church-yard  j and 
hen,  perhaps,  observation  would  have  to  be 
upplemented  by  going  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
he  church.  The  lavish  use  of  decoration  may 
■e  politic,  or  the  reverse : it  may  be  good 
iractice  of  art;  or  it  maybe  mere  waste : we 

0 not  here  go  into  that  question ; but  we 
.ote  that  this  building  is  the  most  con- 
iderable  exemplification  of  “sacrifice”  that 
xchiteeture  in  this  country  has  seen.  To 
peak  truth,  we  apprehend  that  that  is  not  a 
.eaJthful  condition  of  art,  where  decoration  is 
(laced  where  either  it  cannot  be  seen,  or  gives 
ain  to  those  looking  at  it.  There  should  not 
e bare  walls  for  the  upper  stories  of  buildings 

1 narrow  streets,  where  lower  stories  are  de- 
orated  ; flank  and  party  walls  seen  above  ad- 
jining  buildings  should  not  bo  bare ; but  con- 
entration  of  effect  on  parts  that  can  be  cou- 
leniently  seen,  is  simple  concession  to  the 
■atural  instincts  of  the  spectator;  whilst  the 
ither  thing  is  torture  for  him.  The  building 
rhich  called  forth  these  remarks  is  not  suffi- 
iently  divested  of  scaffolding  to  be  fully  de- 
cribed  in  detail.  There  may  be  five  stories, 
n the  south  front,  the  windows  are  of  four 
Ights  ; and  those  of  the  principal  stories,  or  ex- 
iluding  the  top-story,  are  grouped  all  together 
rithin  a marginal  notched  - moulding.  Upon 
tach  angle  of  the  building  is  a spirally-fluted 
haft  or  angle-staff,  broken  here  and  there  by 
Tnaniented  bands.  A cornice,  with  cantilevers 
end  notched  ornament,  crowns  the  whole  bulki- 
ng. Close  under  this  comes  the  window  of  the 
op  - story,  the  divisions  of  the  lights  being 
uade  by  columns,  which  have  red -serpentine 
hafts,  and  carry  some  of  the  c.intilevers. 
.t  the  angles  of  this  top  - story  are  large 
tateras,  or  medallions,  in  red  Mansfield  stone, 
ach  with  a centre  - boss  of  the  serpen- 
line.  These  ornaments  are  continned  along 
he  flanks  of  the  building.  In  the  story  next 
lelow,  the  gronp  of  window-lights  has  a sonie- 
I’hat  similar  arrangement  to  the  top-story  lights  ; 
tnt  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are  atone.  Below 
ne  lights  is  a long  panel  with  sculpturo  in 
ijlief.  In  the  story  next  below  there  are 
rindows  of  greater  height,  but  also  with 
lolumns.  Then,  in  tho  second  story  above 
ne  ground,  is  a fonr-light  window, — squaro- 
aeaded,  as  the  others, — with  Venetian  cusped- 
iracery,  and  with  a balcony  projecting  on 
lantilevers  which  take  the  form  of  winged 
nmale  figures  bearing  shields.  Tho  front 
r enclosure  of  the  balcony  is  formed  with 
iiany  cusped  perforations.  The  western  front, 
obovo  the  level  of  the  church  adjoining,  has 
irindows  of  the  same  character,  but  several  in 
rumber,  wide  apart,  and  of  two  lights.  On  the 
Dread  pier  next  the  anglo,  are  largo  square  panels, 
rordered  with  mouldings,  and  each  filled  with  a 
drcle  containing  nine  smaller  circles  around  a 
uentral  large  one, — these  ten  spaces  being  filled 
I'itb  different  coloured  serpentines  ; whilst  the 
ipanilrels  of  the  enclosing  circle  are  of  red 
dansfield  stone.  The  whole  of  this  panelled  and 
lioloured  ornamentation  is  almost  exactly  taken 
irom  panels  which  Mr.  Buskin  first  published 

I his  “Stones  of  Venice.”  Tho  chimneys 
?re  conspicuous  features  in  the  western  front ; 
Die  ends  of  the  shafts  aro  diminished  as  they 
eise;  whilst  the  space  thus  gained  at  the  ends  has 


a semicircular  projection:  a notched,  corbelled, 
and  trefoliated  comice  crowns  the  chimney;  and 
the  whole  has  a peculiar  effect,  to  be  seen 
perhaps  in  Venice,  but  not  easily  to  be  explained 
here.  The  east  front  appears  to  have  a greater 
nnm'ber  of  windows,  and  to  be  more  elaborate 
as  to  their  ornamentation,  than  tho  west  front. 

Of  the  new  building  of  the  Auction  Mart, 
what  we  should  like  to  say  descriptively,  and  in 
praise  of  it,  would  not  come  within  present  limits. 
We  therefore  postpone. 

There  are  important  buildings  in  hand  in  other 
parts  of  the  City,  as  in  Cannon-street : in  Leaden- 
hall-street  there  is  a large  structure  for  the 
St.  Katherine’s  Dock  Company;  in  the  Ponltry 
there  is  a conspicuous  building  for  Messrs. 
Corbyn  & Co.,  which  has  some  very  good 
features,  including  incised  ornament,  and  some 
parts  that  seem  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  with 
a hatchet ; and  there  is  enough  elsewhere  to 
fill  several  notices  snch  as  the  present  one  in 
length.  We  may  return  to  these  works  shortly. 


SOMETHING  MOBE  OF  MEXICO. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes*  in  Mexico,  and 
in  drawing  them  to  a close,  I must  observe  tbat 
when  the  Imperial  Mexican  Bailway  was 
“located”  in  1858,  a regular  track  was  cut 
12  ft.  wide  completely  through  every  part  of  the 
forest,  and  even  large  trees  tbat  stood  in  the 
way  were  cut  down,  and  after  the  works  had 
been  let  by  contract,  and  the  engineers  went  out 
to  lay  out  the  line,  expecting  to  find  cleared 
ground  regularly  staked  out,  and  bench  marks 
established,  no  trace  of  the  line  could  be  found, 
it  was  as  completely  grown  up  and  obliterated 
as  if  no  line  bad  been  ranged  and  cut,  in  a 
period  of  about  seven  years,  and  the  course  was 
again  traced  out  with  difficulty  by  means  of 
compass  bearings,  and  the  selection  of  elevated 
points,  where  you  could  observe  the  contour 
levels  of  the  country. 

Where  vegetation  grows  so  rapidly,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  deserted  towns,  villages, 
haciendas,  and  neglected  monuments  could  be 
hid  in  a short  space  of  time,  and  buried  from 
the  eye  of  man ; and  it  is  said  an  ancient  city 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  French 
near  Matamoras,  completely  engulfed,  if  I may 
use  tho  term,  in  the  thick  and  almost  imper- 
vious forest,  the  laboured  works  probably  of  tho 
aboriginals,  Toultecs,  Aztecs,  or  other  races  of 
man,  that  occupied  the  country  at  a remote 
period,  equal  probably  in  interest  to  the  great 
pyramids  of  Cholula,  Patpantla,  or  Teobucan. 

In  tho  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  towns 
there  are  ruins  of  churches  and  religions  bouses, 
in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a place  that  I have 
seen  where  many  do  not  exist ; and  in  the  conrse 
of  my  explorations,  I have  discovered  ruins  of 
many  haciendas  and  chapels  connected  with 
them,  some  of  considerable  extent,  completely 
hid  from  the  view  and  bnried  apparently  for  all 
time  in  tho  impenetrable,  dark,  and  gloomy 
recesses  of  the  forest.  The  extent  of  many  of 
these  ruins,  covering  a larga  area  of  ground 
equal  if  not  surpassing  the  extent  covered  by 
many  of  the  gray  ruins  of  our  old  feudal  castles, 
all  the  timber  work  burnt,  decayed,  destroyed, 
or  carried  away,  nothing  bnt  the  bare  walla  and 
pillars  of  masonry  left;  to  show  its  position  and 
size,  and  attest  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  tho  former  owners  of  these  deserted  and 
desolate  mansions,  whoso  balls  once  resounded 
with  mirth  and  revellery,  exciting  and  spirit- 
stirring  incidents,  the  soft  and  sweet  guitar,  and 
gay  fandango. 

Having  attained  the  ascent  to  the  Cambres  of 
the  Bocca  del  Monte,  the  line  of  railway  gradu- 
ally descends  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  with 
easy  falling  gradients,  Mexico  being  about 
1,000  ft.  lower  than  tho  summit.  The  line 
passes  at  and  near  the  following  places  : — San 
Antonio,  Chalcomnla,  Aljojuca,  San  Salvador  el 
Seco,  Nopaluca,  San  Christobal,  Huamantla,  San 
Juan,  Santiago,  Tetla,  Atlancotepec,  Quaraa- 
laingo,  Buena-Vista,  Apam  and  Lake,  Xaltepec, 
Otumba,  Atapexpan,  and  thence  between  the 
Lukes  to  San  Maria,  San  Pedro,  and  Guadalupe, 
3i  miles  from  Mexico  (where  tho  lino  has  been 
already  made  and  in  working  operation),  and 
thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  branch  to 
Puebla  is  30  miles  long,  and  joiiis  the  main  line 
at  Apixaco,  about  85  miles  from  Mexico. 

From  tbo  level  character  of  the  country  the 
gradients  are  very  favourable,  and  the  works  of 


• See  pp.  281,  383,  -139,  530,  ante. 


a light  character — shallow  cuttings  and  embank* 
ments,  except  on  the  Puebla  branch,  where  the 
works  are  rather  heavy.  The  ruling  gradient 
on  this  part  of  the  line  is  to  be  1 in  75,  and  the 
curves  of  not  less  radii  than  350  yards.  The 
country  throngh  which  the  line  of  railway  passes 
is  very  like  that  described  between  the  Cumbres 
of  the  Bocca  del  Monte  and  Puebla,  extensive 
prairies  partly  cultivated  with  cereal  crops,  and 
partly  covered  with  stunted  brushwood;  an  nn- 
dnlating  or  rolling  country,  barrancas  here  and 
there,  but  nothing  of  any  magnitude,  and  one 
altogether  exceedingly  favourable  for  a line  of 
railway,  more  so  than  the  direct  line,  through 
San  Andres  and  Palmar,  to  Puebla.  From 
Mexico  to  Guadalupe,  3J  miles,  the  lino  has 
been  finished  and  in  working  operation  for  some 
time;  the  company  has  recently  widened  and 
laid  down  a double  line  of  rails,  finding  one  line 
insufficient  for  the  traffic ; they  have  also  laid 
down  a double  line  of  rails  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Medellin,  a short  branch  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works. 

The  land  all  along  this  line  of  railway  is  freely 
given  by  the  Government  and  tbo  proprietors,  and 
it  is  to  be  regularly  and  legally  conveyed  to  the* 
company  in  perpetuity;  and  this,  I cannot  help 
remarking,  is  a striking  contrast  to  our  English 
system,  as  the  proprietors  of  land,  when  rail- 
ways first  commenced,  exacted  the  utmost  pos- 
sible farthing  for  their  lands,  and  even  resorted 
to  very  questionable  means  to  victimise  tho 
companies  ; but  now  “ a charge  has  come  o’er 
the  spirit  of  their  dreams,”  lands  are  now  some- 
times offered  freely,  and  at  low  prices,  to  be 
taken  out  in  shares,  or  other  inducements,  to 
lead  companies  to  construct  lines  of  railway,  so 
satisfied  are  they  now  of  the  general  advantages 
all  classes  derive  from  the  establishment  of  the 
railway  system : and  to  have  no  railway  com- 
munication is  almost  like  living  out  of  the 
world. 

Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  have  been  connected 
together  for  some  years  with  the  electric  tele- 
graph carried  out  by  a company ; and  a tele- 
graph has  been  laid  along  the  Camino  Beal. 
There  are  two  lines  of  wire,  and  tbo  poles  are 
made  from  the  snitable  timber  of  tho  country. 
All  telegrams  are  sent  in  the  Spanish  language, 
except  those  sent  by  the  French  for  military 
purposes;  and  it  is  rather  a enrions  circum- 
stance, and  somewhat  reflects  on  the  sagacity  and 
foresight  of  the  French,  that  these  messages  are 
known  and  commonly  talked  of  in  the  towns  in 
which  tho  telegraph  stations  aro  situated,  and 
are,  of  conrse,  soon  known  to  the  spies  of  the 
Gnerillas,  who  regulate  their  actions  accord- 
ingly. Notwithstanding  this  telegraph  line 
along  the  Camino  Beal,  the  railway  company 
has  laid  one  along  the  lino  of  railway.  There 
are  three  lines  of  wire,  and  the  poles  for  the 
electric  telegraph  are  made  of  iron,  secured  at 
their  bases  in  stone  blocks  ; and  I think  the 
construction  of  the  telegraph  posts  of  iron  in- 
stead of  wood  is  rather  injudicious,  and  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  system  of  management.  In 
a country  like  Mexico,  where  such  admirable 
straight  timber  of  hard  wood  can  be  obtained, 
so  very  suitable  for  telegraph  poles,  and  at  a 
small  cost,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a waste  of 
money  to  import  cast  iron  for  such  purposes 
from  England  at  a very  heavy  cost ; and  it  is 
somewhat  unaccountable  and  strange  that,  in 
England,  where  iron  is  comparatively  cheap  and 
snitable  and  timber  scarce  and  dear,  that  timber 
should  be  used  instead  of  iron.  The  old  tele- 
graph company  is  formed  donbtless  with  Mexi- 
can capital,  while  tho  railway  line  is  made  with 
English  money,  and  may  account  for  the  ano- 
maly. The  former,  for  economy,  have  used  the 
very  suitable  and  durable  native-grown  timber, 
while  the  latter  have  lavished  their  means  on 
the  more  costly  material,  iron.  “ Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  this.”  The  fixing  of  the  rough, 
unwrought  telegraph  poles  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  telegraph  passes  mars 
tho  picturesque  appearance  of  the  houses,  and 
also  obstructs  the  traffic;  aud,  although  railways 
and  telegraphs  are  necessary  to  the  advanced 
state  of  oor  civilization,  they  rather  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  our  landscapes,  and  cut  np  and 
disfigure  our  towns.  The  stations  of  the  Mexi- 
can  Telegraph  Company  are  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Solidad,  Paso-del-Macho,  Cordova,  Orizaba, 
Aculcingo,  San  Andres,  Palmar,  Acacingo, 
Puebla,  San  Martin,  Bio  Frio,  Ayotla,  and 
Mexico.  Their  rate  of  charge  is  high  for 
telegrams,  and  the  process  is  much  slower  than 
in  England. 

The  country  throngh  which  the  eastern  end 
of  tho  line  of  railway  passes  abounds  with  fine 
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timber  for  sleepers  and  other  woi-ka  required  for 
the  railway,  and  the  woods  from  which  the 
sleepers  are  to  be  selected  are  the  following, 
viz. : encina  (live  oat),  roble  (black  oak),  zapote 
(sapodille),  mesquite  (acacia  aribica),  cedro 
Colorado  (red  cedar),  quietra  lacha  (locust), 
fresno  (ash),  coabilla  or  caoba,  crolem,  lucidern, 
and  cipres  colorada  (red  cypress),  all  of  which 
are  thought  to  be  suitable  j but  I think  the  red 
cedar,  and  even  the  ash,  though  fine  timber  for 
certain  purposes,  arc  not  sufficiently  hard  and 
durable  to  be  used  for  sleepers. 

Besides  the  timber  above-mentioned,  which  are 
good  and  useful  woods,  and  much  used  in  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  there  are  others  equally  good 
and  useful,  and  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed, 
there  are  red  and  white  pines,  pitch-pine, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  cocoa,  baleom,  and  walnut, 
that  I have  a knowledge  of;  but  there  are  other 
woods,  three  of  which  are  of  a dark  colour,  of 
heavy  specific  gi’avtiy,  beautifully  variegated, 
and  that  take  aline  polish,  called  by  the  natives 
“ copite,”  “ teponosde,”  and  “ tepeowacke  and 
there  are  two  light-coloured  woods,  of  small 
specific  gravity,  and  that  also  take  a fine  polish, 
called  “ ocotillo  ” and  “ ocosote." 

These  names  are  evidently  Indian,  as  I cannot 
trace  them  in  the  Spanish  language,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  learn  their  botanical  names.  The 
woods  that  are  light-coloured  are  very  like 
sandal  wood,  and  have  a similar  odoriferons 
scent.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  learned  1 
quidnuncs,  well  up  in  the  dialects  derived  from 
Babel,  may  enlighten  our  dull  understandings, 
and  trace  the  words  to  their  roots.  I am  well  j 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  good  and  useful  ' 
woods  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  ! 
specimens  of  most  of  which  I have  in  my  | 
possession,  but  I have  not  any  like  those  ' 
mentioned  above,  and  I have  brought  homo  i 
specimens  of  the  Mexican  woods,  which  I have  j 
had  squared  and  polished,  and  the  whole  together 
form  a very  interesting  collection.  I 

I have  seen  it  remarked  lately  in  a scientific  ■ 
journal,  that  we  know  very  little  about  the  useful ! 
woods  of  our  own  country,  and  I think  the  ' 
pemarks  apply  with  redoubled  force  to  colonial  | 
and  foreign  woods  ; although  we  import  foreign 
woods  extensively,  we  pursue  a beaten  track,  and 
only  introduce  certain  kinds,  while  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  useful  woods  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  and  desirable  to  import, ' 
but  they,  perhaps,  have  not  been  pressed  suffi- 
ciently on  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  | 
merchant  princes.  | 

To  resume  my  narrative.  After  leaving  i 
Puebla.  the.Caniino  Beal  passes  over  flat  and' 
generally  uninteresting  country,  through  San  ' 
Martin,  Eio  Trio,  Ayotla,  to  Mexico.  The  only  ' 
place  that  possesses  any  interest  at  all  is  the  j 
neighbonrhood  ofKio  Frio, abouthalfway  between  | 
Puebla  and  Mexico;  there  are  situated  great 
pine-wood  ranges,  and  long  tracks  of  rough  and 
broken  country,  bright  spots  at  intervals  occa- 
sioned by  clearings  and  cultivation,  and  these 
are  dotted  about  with  rough,  angular,  and  moss- 
covered  rocks,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  with 
small  meandering  streams  of  water,  and  old 
withered  and  spruce  young  pines,  mingled  in 
every  shape  and  age.  These  vast  sweeps  of  blue 
pine  forests  make  a European  believe  that  he  is 
traversing  old  Scotia’s  romantic  soil,  or  distant 
Norway’s  table-lands,  except  the  sky  is  some- 
what clearer  and  brighter,  and  the  sun  shines 
with  less  diminished  splendour. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Frio,  where 
the  Belgium  embassy  met  with  such  a disastrous 
and  terrible  attack  from  a body  of  guerillas  ; they 
were  returning  from  Mexico  to  Yora  Cruz,  en 
irouU  to  Belgium,  and  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rio  Frio,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a body  of  desperadoes,  who  shot  the  Belgian 
minister,  and  wounded  others  of  the  party,  but 
they  were  repulsed  after  a sharp  conflict.  This 
is  a spot  of  all  others  peculiarly  adapted  for  such 
desperate  deeds,  and  if  the  stones  round  about 
could  speak,  doubtless  many  dark  and  horrid 
catastrophes  would  be  revealed.  There  are  plenty 
of  dense  thick  bushes  that  afford  good  places  of 
concealment,  so  that  they  can  make  the  attack 
suddenly,  and  when  their  victims  are  unpre- 
pared, and  it  also  makes  a safe  and  easy  mode 
to  secure  a quiet  retreat,  supposing  they  are 
worsted  or  surprised.  So  quickly  are  these 
depredations  sometimes  committed,  that  they 
pounce  upon  their  victims  suddenly  from  their 
coverts,  and  as  suddenly  retreat  again,  having 
secured  their  booty,  and  the  whole  affair  has 
been  only  the  work  of  a few  minutes. 

It  is  usual  with  many  nervous  and  timid 
travellers  to  ask  from  the  Government  military 


escorts,  and  these  are  usually  composed  of 
Mexican  horse  soldiers,  and  they  are  generally 
rough,  ragged,  cut-throat-looking  fellows;  in- 
deed  even  more  dangerous  looking  than  the 
guerillas  themselves,  and  if  the  diligences  and 
travellers,  they  are  specially  sent  to  protect  are 
attacked,  the  soldiers  invariably  run  away, 
thinking  with  Hudibras,  I suppose,  “that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour or,  as 
many  suppose,  they  are  in  collusion  with  the 
guerillas. 

After  you  have  passed  the  woods  and  wilds  of 
Rio  Frio,  the  scene  suddenly  changes,  and  you 
get  into  a wide  and  open  country,  and  enter  on 
the  vast  plain  that  leads  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  there  is 
but  little  cultivation  of  the  soil : a great  extent 
is  barren  and  arid;  bulrushes  and  long  sedgy 
grass  attest  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  some  great  scheme  of  drainage, 
that  would  render  the  vast  tracts  of  land  suit- 
able and  profitable  for  cultivation. 

While  travelling  over  the  Tierra  Frio,  I must 
not  pass  unnoticed  a remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  atmosphere  around  you.  From  its  greatbeight 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  unclouded  sky,  and 
the  extreme  heat  of  a tropical  sun,  the  air  is  very 
dry  and  much  rarefied,  and  it  has  a peculiarly 
oppressive  and  unpleasant  effect  upon  your  feel- 
ings and  system.  And  this  may  be  accounted 
for  as  follows  : the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  ascertained  to  decrease  with  the  alti- 
tude,  and  this  result  is  caused  in  a certain  ratio 
by  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the 
decreasing  force  of  gravity.  At  lofty  elevations 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  lessens  the  intensity  of 
sound,  impedes  respiration,  and  causes  minute 
veins  of  the  body  to  swell,  and  even  open.  In 
such  situations  also  water  boils  at  a compara- 
tively low  temperature. 

The  above  causes  probably  produce  the  effect 
described;  and  that  Providence  who  “ tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ” has  so  ordained, 
and  wisely  made,  and  delicately  adjusted  the 
blood-vessels  of  man,  as  to  be  equal  in  every 
situation  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, — 

“ Where  one  step  broken  the  great  scale’s  destroy’d  ; 

From  Nature’s  chain  whatever  link  you  strike,  ' 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike.” 

I have  heard  this  peculiar  and  remarkable 
change  in  the  atmosphere  alluded  to  by  many 
travellers,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
they  so  remarkable:  in  a short  journey  of  300 
miles,  from  Yera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  you 
jjass  through  such  a variety  of  climates  and 
changes  of  temperature  as  is  seldom  met 
with,  from  105“  in  the  shade  at  Yera  Cruz 
to  90°  and  80°  at  intermediate  stages,  and 
70°  and  even  C0°  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
a journey  of  from  three  to  five  days,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  when  the  railway  is  complete, 
you  may  pass  in  one  day  from  extreme  heat 
to  even  arctic  rigour,  if  you  choose  to  ascend  the 
mountains ; and  in  which  you  see  almost  every 
variety  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  tropical  and 
temperate  regions,  and  a great  diversity  of 
animal  life. 

As  yon  approach  more  closely  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat  and 
monotonous ; its  scenery  has  neither  grandeur 
nor  boldness  to  recommend  it.  The  outlines  of 
the  bluish  misty-looking  hills  are  harsh  and 
uninviting;  but  behind  yon  is  the  majestic  and 
noble-looking  peak  of  Orizaba,  and  to  the  left  the 
no  less  celebrated  peaks  of  Popacatepetl  and 
Ixtacoaxtl,  which  almost  appear  to  overhang  the 
city. 

The  road  upon  which  you  pass  is  very  flat, 
and  lined  with  bulrushes,  indicating  the  character 
of  tho  soil.  The  lakes  are  too  distant  to  bo 
visible  from  the  road,  but  about  six  or  seven 
miles  from  tho  city  the  porcelain-covered  domes 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches  glitter  in  the  sun. 
In  fact,  Mexico  presents  the  best  aspect  from  its 
exterior  : its  numerous  domes,  minarets,  and 
campaniles  towering  grandly  above  the  bright 
and  variegated  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  covering 
an  extensive  area,  suggest  the  idea  of  a city  of 
great  magnitude,  the  outline  of  the  distant  bluish, 
sombre-looking  hills  forming  a background  to 
set  it  out  in  relief,  and  tho  two  remarkable 
stately-looking  mountains  above  mentioned,  to 
the  south,  capped  with  a glistening  snow-white 
mantle,  adds  to  the  inteiest  of  the  scene,  and 
forma  quite  an  interesting  landscape. 

Mexico,  like  other  cities  designed,  remodelled, 
or  improved  by  the  Spaniards,  is  well  and 
regularly  laid  out:  its  wide  and  straight  streets 
converge  towards  the  Plaza  Mayor,  running  east 


and  west,  and  north,  and  south.  The  Plaza  de 
Armis,  or  Plaza  Mayor,  is  a square  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  surrounded  with  some  of 
the  principal  haildings,— the  cathedral,  a large 
and  imposing  structure  ; the  extensive  palace  and 
government  offices,  the  Hotel  Iturbide  (named 
after  the  late  Mexican  Emperor)  and  other 
large  bnildings.  The  main  street,  which  ends  at 
the  Alameda,  has  some  stores  of  considerable 
importance  and  extent  which  are  well  supplied 
with  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the 
civilized  world,  although  brought  at  great 
labour  and  expense  principally  on  the  backs  of 
mules  for  250  miles  over  the  very  worst  road,  I 
should  say,  in  the  universe.  The  second-class 
streets  are  lined  with  houses  of  the  usual  Mexican 
style  of  architecture  ; and  do  not  present  much 
attraction,  and  the  back  and  inferior  streets  are 
in  a very  dirty,  neglected,  and  dilapidated  state. 
The  pavements  of  the  principal  streets  are 
usually  in  good  order;  and  the  surface  drainage, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Mexican  cities  and  towns, 
runs  down  the  channels  in  the  centre  of  the 
street;  but  deep  drainage  there  would  bo  dif- 
ficult, as  water  is  found  about  3 ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  country  around 
for  a considerable  extent  is  very  flat. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  gardens,  like  many  of 
the  other  attractions  in  this  neglected  aud  abused 
country,  have  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  present  a disorderly  array, — . 

“ lu  tiy  once  amiling  garden  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom’d  in  the 
way 

their  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  Yera 
Cruz  and  other  Mexican  cities. 

There  is  also  the  Paseo,  or  carriage-drive,  of 
about  one  mile  long,  — the  Rotten-row  of 
Mexico,  — much  frequented  by  the  (Slite  in 
carriages,  and  equestrians,  both  in  early  mom 
and  dewy  eve.  Many  of  the  carriages  are 
splendidly  embellished  with  silver  mountings, 
elegant  and  luxurious  in  other  respects,  with 
horses  richly  caparisoned  ; and  tho  horsemen 
usually  wear  the  showy  Mexican  costume 
bedizened  with  silver  ornaments ; aud  the 
saddles  and  bridles  of  the  horses  are  also 
similarly  adorned,  making  such  a show  and 
display  of  wealth  not  exactly  in  character  with 
the  apparent  poverty  of  the  country.  There  is 
also  a large  and  commodious  theatre,  which  is 
well  supported,  at  which  plays,  operas,  and  con- 
certs are  performed,  aud  these  usually  take  place 
on  a Sunday.  Gambling  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
frightful  extent  on  the  same  day  with  billiards 
and  cards. 

There  is  also  a large  circus  for  bull-fights,— 
the  especial  delight  of  the  old  Spaniard,  and 
his  degenerated  prototypes  the  Mexicans.  These  ' 
semi-barbaric  scenes  take  place  on  their  religious  i 
feast  days,  Saint  days,  and  Sundavs. 

The  water  gardens,  for  which  Mexico  was  for-  i 
merly  so  celebrated  and  remarkable,  still  exist, 
and  are  beautiful  and  attractive  objects  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreary-lookiagsarrounciing  swamps, 
as  bright  spots  in  a dull  and  gloomy  landscape 
put  in  by  the  great  artist  of  nature  ; but,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  Alameda  and  the  Paseo,  neglect 
and  Time’s  effacing  fingers  has  worked  wonders, 
the  glory  of  their  former  resplendent  days  has 
somewhat  diminished;  but  tho  accomplished, 
energetic,  and  spirited  Empress  Charlotte,  not. 
withstanding  the  cares  of  state  and  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  her  elevated  position,  has 
taken  them  under  her  especial  care  and  super- 
vision, aud  doubtless  before  long,  should  civil 
war  cease  and  peace  once  more  bo  restored  to 
that  distracted  and  unhappy  countiy,  they  will 
emerge,  Pheenix-like,  from  tho  neglect  aud  in- 
difference of  years,  the  magic  wand  of  the  fair 
and  distinguished  artist  may  restore  their 
pristine  beauties,  splendour,  aud  usefulness,  and 
this  fine  and  eminently  endowed  city,  one  of  tho 
noblest  and  most  distinguished  in  the  Western 
llemisphere,  would  recover  some  of  her  most 
attractive  and  charming  features,  and  the  fair 
city  of  Mexico  would  be  as  eagerly  sought  after 
by  travellers  and  tourists  in  search  of  all  that  is 
grand  and  sublime  in  nature  and  iu  art,  as  are 
some  of  the  noble,  wealthy,  and  the  richly  ar- 
chitecturally embellished  cities  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
singular  and  pleasing  ; the  houses  are  generally 
one  storied,  are  well  and  substantially  built,  and 
with  sparing  ornament,  and  instead  of  a roof 
they  have  flat  terraces,  similar  to  those  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  houses  are 
nsually  erected  on  a siniiiar  plan  to  those  de-  j 
scribed  in  Cordova  and  Orizaba;  tho  building  I 
proper  covers  the  outer  area  of  a parallelogram  I 
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or  square,  with  an  open  courtyard  in  the  interior 
of  the  square  appropriated  principally  to  orna- 
mental gardens,  statuary,  and  fountains.  There 
is  an  open  corridor  all  round  the  inner  side  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  on 
ornamental  or  other  pillars,  and  a dwarf  wall, 
with  openings  left  at  intervals,  separates  the 
corridor  from  the  courtyard.  If  the  houses  have 
an  upper  story,  the  corridor  is  continued  above 
with  ornamental  pillars,  and  sometimes  open 
and  ornamental  balustrades  to  connect  the 
pillars  together,  and  to  protect  the  corridor. 

In  the  fronts  of  many  of  tho  houses  pretty  iron 
balconies  are  fixed,  extending  in  some  instances 
tho  whole  length  of  tho  buildings,  in  others  to 
each  of  the  windows  only  : the  patterns  of  some 
of  them  are  chasto  and  elegant  in  design, 
evidently  the  designs  and  works  of  accomplished 
artists,  worthy  of  tho  best  ages  of  art,  and  the 
days  of  Quentin  Matsys,  and  other  art-workers 
in  metal. 

The  Spaniards,  from  whom  these  fine  works 
emanated,  early  excelled  in  their  bronze  and 
other  ornametal  iron  work,  and  they  have  left 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  examples  in  those 
distant  countries  which  once  acknowledged  their 
eway  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Mexico  remains  almost 
stationary,  at  present  it  contains  about  200,500 
inhabitants,  and  a great  many  of  those  are 
foreigners,  a mixed  race,  and  but  few  of  whom 
can  boast  of  their  pure  Castilian  blood  and 
descent. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  mentioned  above, 
there  are  fourteen  churches,  fifty  convents  or 
monasteries,  and  numerous  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

The  cathedral  and  churches  present,  exteriorly, 
the  same  sombre  heavy  looking  style  of  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  other  religious  edifices  of 
Mexico,  and  which  generally  characterizes  the 
Mexican  adaptation  of  the  Byzantine  or  Moresque 
system  to  their  immediate  wants  and  require- 
ments ; campaniles  generally  adorn  the  principal 
faqadea,  and  domes  tower  above  the  roofs, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  as  they  are  covered  with 
glazed  porcelain  of  every  variety  of  design  and 
colour,  and  they  form  attractive  objects  in  tho 
distant  landscape. 

I cannot  account  for  their  lack  of  decoration 
to  the  exterior  of  their  architecture,  except  on 
the  ground  that  they  reserve  all  their  means  and 
wealth  to  make  a gorgeous  display  in  tho  interior 
of  their  religious  buildings.  Gold  and  silver  are 
lavishly  bestowed  as  objects  of  worship,  and  in 
embellishment,  bright  and  glowing  colours  pro- 
fusely illustrate  important  parts  j and  all  their 
artistic  and  decorative  skill  is  called  into  requi- 
sition to  produce  effect,  so  as,  I suppose,  to  make 
a striking  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  resort  to  such  shrines,  and  on 
bended  knee  to  offer  up  their  prayers  and  ado- 
rations to  the  Deity.  Tho  Emperor’s  Palace, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  covers  a 
largo  area,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the 
architecture  is  very  plain  and  unpretentious;  the 
fronts  are  simply  adorned  with  an  iron  balcony, 
there  are  square  projections  at  each  of  the 
angles,  and  a central  gateway,  abovo  which 
floats  the  respective  banners  of  Franco  and 
Mexico. 

The  town-hall  is  also  a large  erection  possess- 
ing some  architectural  features;  the  centre  part 
is  two  stories  high,  and  the  wings  three  stories, 
the  ground-floor  of  the  front  is  formed  into  an 
arcade  by  means  of  pilasters  and  arches ; the 
pilasters  support  a string  course  above,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  above 
that  ornamental  pillars  support  a parapet,  be- 
tween each  of  which  there  are  windows  adorned 
with  separate  balconies. 

The  post-office,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  un- 
fortunate Emperor  Iturbide,  is  a fonr-storied 
building,  with  a considerable  amount  of  decora- 
tion in  the  front,  both  in  plaster  and  stencil ; 
there  are  ornamental  pillars  to  the  principal  and 
other  doorways,  and  dressings  to  the  windows, 
and  also  well-executed  pilasters,  pillars,  capitals, 
and  cornices,  and  an  elaborately-ornamented 
parapet.  There  are  balconies  to  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories,  and  the  lower  ones  are  sup- 
ported on  decorated  cantilevers  to  each  window, 
the  space  between  being  filled  in  with  architec- 
toral  ornament. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned,  there  are  many 
other  fine  buildings  that  merit  a place  hero,  bub 
a description  of  them  would  add  unnecessarily 
to  the  length  of  this  series  of  papers,  as  the 
general  plan  and  arrangement  varies  but 
slightly  from  those  I have  described.  The  city 
of  Mexico  is  lighted  up  at  night  by  oil  lamps 


in  which  they  use  petroleum  supplied  from  the 
United  States,  which  gives  a very  dull  and 
subdued  light,  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  dark- 
ness visible.  I understand,  should  tho  empire 
thrive  and  prosper,  it  is  the  intention  to  erect 
gas  works,  and  to  light  np  the  city  with  the 
more  brilliant  rays  of  gas,  but  if  they  have  to 
import  coal  for  the  purpose  it  will  be  rather  an 
expensive  article  of  consumption,  even  after  the 
Imperial  Mexican  Railway  is  made.  At  tho 
present  time  the  ordinary  freight  of  goods  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  from  161.  to 
241.  per  ton,  and  this  high  price  is  occasioned  by 
the  very  bad  and  much  neglected  state  of  their 
communications.  But  I understand  coal  has 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jalapa,  to 
the  north  of  the  district  of  tho  country  I 
traversed,  and  doubtless  it  exists  in  many  other 
places,  and  should  peace  and  good  order  be 
established,  and  demand  be  made  for  it,  will 
doubtless  be  worked  with  profit  and  advantage 
both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

The  staple  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
are  gold  and  silver  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  lace 
and  filagree  work,  hats,  carriages,  saddlery  and 
ornamental  leather-work,  in  which  they  excel. 
Their  jewellery  is  not  so  well  finished  as  the 
European,  but  it  is  more  massive  and  probably 
made  of  finer  metal. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
situated  Chapaltepec,  the  country  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian ; it  is  erected  on  a bold 
and  lonely  bluff,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a 
grove  of  gigantic  and  very  ancient  Cypress-trees. 

I have  now  brought  my  “Notes  in  Mexico” 
to  a close,  and  I trust  though  the  materials  have 
been  hastily  gathered  together  in  the  few  leisure 
hours  of  an  active  professional  campaign,  they 
have  not  been  altogether  uninteresting.  I may 
add,  that  I have  passed  in  my  wanderings  from 
Yorkshire  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  through  a 
country  in  a state  of  actual  warfare  and  bristling 
with  bayonets,  sojourning  in  fortified  cities 
with  barricaded  streets,  and  surrounded  by 
the  strangest,  wildest  - looking,  armed  men, 
“bearded  liko  the  pard,  jealous  in  honour, 
sudden  and  quick  in  qnarrel,  seeking  the  babble 
reputation,  even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OP 
ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH, 

IN  HASTINGS  CASTLE.* 

The  excellent  paper  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  “ Sussex  Arcbmological  Collec- 
tions” (vol.  xiii.,  pp.  132-179),  and  the  incidental 
notices  which  are  scattered  at  intervals  through- 
out that  journal,  respecting  the  College  and  Priory 
of  Hastings  and  the  Priory  of  Warbleton,  have  set 
forth  so  many  details  concerning  them,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  those  events,  which  have 
been  duly  ascertained  and  authenticated.  As 
some  few  facts,  however,  appear  still  somewhat 
obscure  in  reference  to  the  early  history  of  St. 
Mary’s,  I venture  to  hope  that  the  speculations 
in  which  I am  about  to  indulge  concerning  such 
points  as  have  nob  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily 
settled,  will  be  favourably  i-eceived,  if  not  alto- 
gether on  account  of  their  conclusiveness,  as 
many  doubtless  will  dissent  from  them,  yet,  at 
any  rate,  for  their  brevity  ; since  1 know  from  dire 
experience  what  an  infliction  a long  dissertation 
is,  which,  like  Pope’s  “ needless  Alexandrine, 
drags  its  slow  length  along,”  and  wearies  the 
patience  of  every  one  who  hears  it,  except  that 
of  the  learned  but  somewhat  impulsive  and 
long-winded  author  himself.  Referring,  therefore, 
those  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  valuable  publi- 
cation which  I have  already  mentioned  for  all 
the  known  facts  concerning  the  history  of  our 
subject,  I will  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  few 
matters  upon  which  considerable  doubt  still  con- 
tinues to  exist.  And,  first,  it  appears,  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  as  to  tho  time  when  it  was  built 
and  endowed.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Saxon  period,  although  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  grounds 
upon  which  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ; for, 
be  it  remembered  that  this  paper  relates  only 
to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  St.  Mary’s, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  general  history  and  anti- 
quity of  the  military  portion  of  the  castle.  I 
myself  can  discover  nothing  which  points  to 
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anything  earlier  than  a Norman  origin  ; and  my 
belief  that  it  is  Norman  rests  upon  the  following 
grounds. 

It  is  well  known  that  William  I.  granted  to 
Robert  Count  of  Eu  the  Castlery  of  Hastings,  as 
a reward,  for  his  having  been  one  of  tho  chief 
counsellers  of  the  monarch’s  successful  invasion 
of  this  kingdom.  Now,  in  1093-4,  which  was 
the  7th  William  II.,  we  leam  that  not  only  was 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  castle  standing,  but 
that  it  was  in  ordinary  use  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. Matthew  Paris,  in  his  “ Historia  Anglo- 
rum,”  writing  of  tho  year  1093,  says,  “ Anno 
quoque  sub  eodem  convenientibus  totius  Anglits 
episcopis,  Thomas,  Eboracensis  episcopus,  Ausel- 
mnm  Cantuariensemelectum  pridienonasDecem- 
bris  consecravitantistitem  thus  fixing  the  pre- 
cise day  of  the  installation  of  the  archbishop. 
Anselm  then  having  been  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1093,  in  February,  1094,  in  consequence  of 
William’s  having  determined  upon  an  expedition 
into  Normandy,  the  king  and  the  court  were 
assembled  at  Hastings.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
slight  degree  “ travelling  out  of  the  record,”  if  I 
pause  here  for  a minute  to  call  your  attention  to 
tho  “ manners  and  enstoma  ” of  this  period,  and 
show  you  what  a fashionable  watering-place  was 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  so  as  to  afford 
archaeologists  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  frequenters  of  Eastings 
during  his  reign  with  the  appearance  and  bear- 
ing of  those  who  visit  it  in  these  more  enlight- 
ened days.  The  following  then  is  the  description 
given  of  Hastings,  in  the  year  1094,  by  the  Dean 
of  Chichester,  who,  as  he  tells  ua,  derives  his 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  age  from 
Eadmer,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Orderiens  Vitalis.  “It  was,’* 
he  says,  “ a scene  of  gaiety,  and  while  the  smiths 
were  repairing  their  armour,  the  young  courtiers 
paraded  in  the  fashionable  attiro  of  the  age. 
They  wore  tunics  with  deep  sleeves  and  mantles, 
with  long  trains.  Their  caps  or  bonnets  were  of 
the  richest  fur,  adorned  with  precious  stones  or 
gold  ; the  girdles  which  bound  their  doublets  to 
the  body  were  adorned  with  clasps,  like  birds* 
beaks ; their  cloaks  and  mantles  were  of  tho 
finest  cloth.  Their  shoes  were  remarkable,  being 
peaked,  with  long  sharp  points  stuffed  with  tow, 
and  twisted  to  imitate  a ram’s  horn,  or  the  coils  of 
a serpent';  gold  and  silver  chains  attached  them 
to  their  knees.  We  ai'e  nob  surprised  when  we 
hear  that  thus  shod,  their  gait  appeared  to  be 
affected ; that  they  came  tripping  rather  than 
walking;  and  that  the  frequenters  of  William’s 
court  should  show  but  little  reverence  to  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  meeting  them 
with  a free  and  easy  nod,  instead  of  tendering  a 
humble  obeisance.  All  this  offended  Anselm, 
but  he  was  most  provoked  with  what  was  a new 
fashion  among  the  Normans.  Tho  young  men 
appeared  with  their  long  hair  divided  in  front, 
and  curled.  Eadmer,  moreover,  mentions  it  as  a 
fact,  that  they  actually  combed  it  every  day  j 
their  hair  fell  in  ringlets  down  their  backs,  and  was 
often  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  false  curls  ; 
they  had  also  permitted  their  beards  to  grow. 
When  Lent  commenced  the  Archbishop  denounced 
the  prevalent  fashion,  and  declared  that  none 
should  receive  absolution  who  did  not  clip  their 
hair  and  shave  off  their  beards.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (Gundulf)  concurred.  I believe  hia 
successor  in  these  modern  days  adopts  similar 
views  with  regard  to  the  clerical  votaries  of 
St.  Barbatus  ; and  although,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  them  absolution,  yet  ho 
is  said  to  be  extremely  strict  in  tonsorial  matters, 
and  to  enforce  very  close  shaving  upon  all 
ecclesiastics  in  his  jurisdiction.  1 do  not  know 
whether  his  opinions  upon  this  point  are  shared 
by  bis  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench,  but  in 
William’s  time  it  appears  that  “ Gundulf, bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chichester,  wero 
the  only  two  among  the  English  bishops  who  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Anselm  ;”  so  that  you  see  in 
those  early  days  the  bishop  of  your  diocese  was 
opposed  to  clerical  chignons  and  ringlets,  for,  as 
Dr.  Hook  tells  us,  quoting  from  the  life  of  Wulf- 
stan  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  “ Wulfstan,  the  noble- 
hearted  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  being  a practical 
man,  used  with  his  own  hands  to  poll  the  heads 
of  those  who  would  submit  to  it ; for  which  pur- 
pose he  kept  a little  knife,  which  also  served 
him  for  trimming  his  nails  or  cleaning  his  books. 
Those  who  would  nob  accept  him  as  a barber  ha 
lectured  for  their  effeminacy,  and  threatened 
them  openlywith  God’s  judgment,”  or,  to  use  tho 
words  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  “ ille  vitiosost 
et  prcesertini  cos  gui  crineni  pascerent  insectari,'* 
“he  was  wont  to  be  veiy  bitter  against  the 
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ifflmoral,  and  especially  eo  against;  those  who 

cherished  their  hair,”  which  plainly  shows  that 
he  thonght  those  who  cultivated  flowing  locks 
were  even  more  deserving  of  episcopal  censure 
than  those  who  led  vicious  lives  j and  he  assigned 
as  a reason  for  this,  that  men  who  imitated 
women  in  the  growth  of  their  hair  onght  to 
blush  for  themselves,  for  they  would  be  of  no 
more  use  than  women  in  defending  their  country 
against  invaders  from  over  the  sea;  and  our 
learned  vice-president,  Mr.  Planchii,  has  shown 
us  how  general  the  feeling  of  the  Normans  was 
against  "curled  darlings”  in  those  days,  by' 
pointing  out  to  us  and  remarking  upon  their 
closely-cropped  polls,  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
history  of  St.  Mary’s  Collegiate  Church.  It  was. 
as  we  nave  seen,  certainly  used  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  1094,  for  in  that  year  Robert  Bloet, 
the  royal  chaplain,  was  consecrated  there  by 
^^(lelm,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Eadmer,  in  his 
" Historic  Novorum,”  gives  the  following 

account  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  occasion  : 

‘ Evolutis  de  hinc  aliquantis  diebus  ex  prmcepto 
Regis  omnes  fere  episcopi  una  enm  principibus 
Anglire  ad  Hastinges  convenerunt,  ipsum  regem  in 
Normanniam  tmnsfretaturum  sua  benedictione  et 
concursnpropecuti.  Venitet  paterAnselmus  suis 
quam  maximfe  orationibus  per  marina  pericula 
Regem  protegendo  ductnrus.  Morati  vero  sunt  ibi 
Rex  et  Principes  plus  uno  mense,  vento  transitum 
Regi  prohibente.  In  qiidmorAAnselmus  sacrax-it 
xnLcclesta  sancfcsDci  genetricis  Maria:  qua:  est  in 
Ipso  Castello,  Robertum  ad  regimen  Ecclesicc  Lincol- 
ministrantibus  sibi  in  hoc  officio  septem 
oe  suffraganois  Episcopis  suis.”  The  church 
then,  was  evidently  founded  before  1094,  and  is 
said  to  be  "in  ipso  castello,”  in  or  within  the 
very  castle  itself ; and  the  next  question — the 
right  solution  of  which  solves  the  first — is  who 
was  its  founder  ? 

In  answ'ering  this  we  must  unfortunately  rely 
entirely  upon  second-hand  evidence,  as  the 
original  deed  of  foundation  is  lost,  or  if  it  is  still 
^ existence  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  We 
have,  however,  I think,  sufficient  proof  to  show 
that  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Earl  of  Eu,  who 
flonnshed  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
1090,  which  was  the  4th  of 
William  ir.  Anselm  (I  mean,  of  course,  the 
Erench  writer,  not  the  anti-hair-and-beard- 
gTOwiDg  archbishop)  inhis  "Histoire  genealogique 
et  chronologiqne  de  France”  (vol.  ii.,  p.  494),  gives 
us  a short  mf^moir  of  this  nobleman,  which  he 
hM  compiled  from  fuller  accounts  of  him  in  the 
Histonm  Normannorum  Scriptores  Antiqui.” 

In  this  latter  work,  to  which  I have  myself  re- 
ferred  be  is  frequently  noticed  both  in  the 
tjesta  Lriiillelmi  Ducia  Normannorum,  et  Reeis 
Anglorum,”  by  William  of  Poitiers,  archdeacon 
“Historia  Ecclesiaatica  ” 
ot  Ordenens  Vitalis,  who  were  both  of  them 
contemporaries  of  the  Connt  of  Eu.  By  these 
writers  he  is  landed  not  only  as  a valiant  soldier 
bnt  as  a man  who  was  eminent  for  his  abilities 
even  among  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  period  ! 
and  as  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  ■ 
those  -n-ho  "were  mighty  in  the  splendour  of' 
great  liberality,  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  in 
religion,  and  in  their  practice  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  goodness.”  Now  we  know  that 
this  illustrious  personage  was  not  only  given  to 
lonmcl  and  endow  churches  and  abbeys  himself 
bub  that  he  came  of  a church  founding  and 

enclowm C;*.  nr  oa  — i.i i_  ^ . 


Robert  of  Eu  render  it  probable  that  he  may 
have  founded  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
castle  at  Hastings,  but  one  of  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  formerly  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  now  transferred  to  the  Public  Record 
Uffice,  proves,  I think,  beyond  a doubt,  that  he 
was  the  founder,  and  not,  as  has  been  very  often 
stated,  merely  its  great  benefactor  and  refounder. 
/•M  which  I refer  occurs  in  a roll  en- 

Wleda  "Visitation  of  the  Free  Chapel  within 
the  Castle  of  Hastings;”  and  is  styled,  "the 
loundation,  or  confirmation  of  the  foundation  or 
ordmation  of  the  chapel  of  Hastings  and  the 
prebends  of  the  same  by  Hemy  Earl  of  Eu  ” 
Now  this  charter  has  hitherto  been  stated  to  be 
oi  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  to  contain  a list  of 
the  grants  and  benefactions  made  to  the  church 
by  the  Henry,  Earl  of  Eu,  who  flourished 

dunng  Henry  H.’s  reign,  and  died  in  1183.  But 
1 venture  to  think  that  the  words  used  in  the 
document  itself,  which  is  undated,  indicate 
plainly,  that  it  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  or,  at 
the  latest,  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  that  the  Count 
a ±,a  by  whom  the  grants  were  made  was  Henry 
the  first  of  that  name,  and  not  the  second.  In 


iv  e iiamw,  auu  no6  cne  seconu.  in 

• then,  the  following  passages  occur 

in  the  deed : " Whereas  it  behoveth  that  we  should 
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endowing,  or,  as  it  would  probably  be  called  in 
^eeo  days,  a " serious,”  family.  Thus  his  father, 
Wilham  the  Bastard,  of  Normandy,  foniided  and 
mdotred  the  ehnrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  En,  and 
iM  mother,  Lezieline,  the  daughter  of  Turketi], 
iw?  in  Normandy,  founded  the 

abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Dive.  Ilia  brother  nunh 
who  was  b.shop  of  LMiens,  hnilt  o monastm 
in  his  episcopal  city,  and  completed  and  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  oathedralthero ; while 
Oonnt  Eobert  himself,  in  lOoC,  founded  the 
at  7,  on  ‘hs  sea.  near  Eu;  contri. 

bnted  largely  to  his  mother’s  ecclesiastical  esta- 
bhshment  at  Dive ; granted  his  forest  of  Espinay 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Eouen  ,i  and 

Ibi  “f  fatsndation  of  the 

abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caenj  while  his  name 
appears  among  those  of  the  lay  witnesses  to  the 
confirmation  charter  of  William  I.,  by  which,  in 
1069,  he  re.grants  the  priory  of  Deerhnrst,  in 
Oloncestershire,  with  its  land  and  possessions 
as  It  had  been  originally  granted  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  St.  Denis,  in  France.* 
But  not  only  do  the  antecedents  of  Count 


- . . a..,* tu  uouuvuLu  vnac  we  snoum 
not  only  be  successors  to  those  things  which 
descend  to  us  by  hereditary  right,  but  that  we 
should  more  especially  be  heirs  of  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers,  therefore  I will  that  those  holy 
places  and  churches  which  my  progenitors  have 
lounded  should  be  venerated  and  exalted.  Now 
although  I am  not  able  to  augment  the  benefices 
pertaining  to  such  places  so  liberally  as  I should 
wish  to  do,  I am  at  least  desirous,  as  it  becometh 
me  to  be,  that  those  things  which  are  left  there 
y my  ancestors  sliould  be  preserved  entire, 
therefore  decided  it  proper  and  useful 
that  the  canons  of  the  same  place  [viz.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Hastings]  and  my  barons 
being  called  together  I should  order  to  be  made 
known  m presence  of  all  what  my  father,  or 
rather  my  grandfather  R[obert]  Earl  of  Augo 
[or  Eu]  gave  and  granted  in  alms  to  those 
who  were  first  appointed  brethren  of  the  pre- 
ends;  and  after  this,  in  reciting  previous 
grants,  Earl  Henry  says  : "Thus  R[obert],  Earl 
ot  Eu,  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  church  ” 
here  stating  clearly  that  his  grandfather  was 
the  very  builder  and  founder  of  the  church,  and 
not  as  some  suppose— upon  what  ground  I con- 
less  1 am  at  a loss  to  imagine— merely  its  re- 
builder  and  refonnder.  Now,  the  grandfather 
ol  the  first  Henry  d’Eu  was  Robert,  whereas  the 
grandfather  of  the  second  Henry  was  this  very 
Henry  the  first;  and  therefore  if  the  deed  had 
been  drawn  by  the  second  Henry,  he  could  not 
have  called  Robert  his  grandfather.*  Havinp: 
uow  got  through  the  chronological  and  genea- 
logical quagmire,  which  I fear  must  appear  to 
savour  somewhat  of  the  intricacy  of  that  well- 
known  query,  " If  Dick’s  father  is  John’s  son 
^vffiat  relation  is  Dick  to  John?”  I will  merely 
add  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  is 
called  Hugh  the  Dean,  which  proves  that 
Ihomas  i\  Becket  could  not  have  been  the  first 
u appointment  took  place 

about  llo/,  and  there  is  no  Dean  Hugh  men- 
tioned a/ter  his  time.  This,  then,  is  another, 
as  1 think.irrefragible  argument  that  the  charter 
we  have  been  considering  is  of  a date  anterior  to 
Henry  II. 

I shall  now,  however,  proceed  to  the  con- 
Bideration  of  another  point  connected  with  the 
history  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Castle,  which  is  also 
somewhat  of  a crux,  and  that  is  the  period  at 
which  It  was  removed  from  its  original  position 
to  the  spot  wliicli  it  afterwards  occupied,  and 
where  only  a few  ruins  now  remain  to  indicate 
to  ns  what  it  once  was.  That  it  was  so  removed 
19  beyond  a doubt,  as  I hope  to  prove  by  the 
lollowiDg  observations.  " 

Rouse  tells  us  that  "in  1094  William  II.  held 
a great  council  in  the  castle  of  Hastings,  which 
stood  below  the  clifl'  upon  a site  which  the  sea 
alterwards  overflowed;”  for  the  comparatively 
modern  fort  or  castle  erected  by  William  the 
Comiueror  was  a distinct  bnilding  from  the 


TOl.  Monastieon  (London,  1323), 


There  is  a translation  of  this  charter  in  the  British 
Museum,  lu  Additional  MSS.,  15,662,  1'.  171,  but  it  is  verv 
reign  of  Henry  \l 

calls  the  come*  deAugo,  or  Eu,  the  Earl  of  Anjou  ■ and 
the  h ‘•orreetly  as  J/e«ry  tbronghout 

the  body  of  the  doeument,  it  designates  him  in  the  atteat- 
r Count  Hugh.  A translation  of  the  Inouisi- 

on  of  w Edward  I,  is  in  the  ssme  volume,  ntf.  179-  of  the 
charter  of  the  25th  and  26th  Henrv  TL.  seenrinn  the 
MSS^’f5’603 ‘f  1-^  of  Chichester,  in  Additional 

-llh  Edwar;!  ’ and  the  Iriquititio  ad  quod  dutnuum  of 

chamer  ‘he  I’cence  to  the  dean  and 

f.  107  ^ sDriose  the  castle  in  Additional  MSS.,  15,66i, 


Saxon  castle  upon  the  cliff,  and  was  situated 
I to  use  the  words  of  the  petition  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  Edward  HI.,  “infra  claustrum  quod 
per  frequentea  inundationes  meris  pro  maiori 
parte  devastatur,  ” which  proves  that  tho 
chapel  then  stood  below  the  claustrum  or  “ bar- 
rier,” so  to  speak,  which  was  then,  for  the 
greater  part,  destroyed  by  the  sea.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  this  king,  therefore,  they  obtained  the 
well-known  royal  charter  empowering  them  to 
enclose  the  castle  and  its  precincts  with  walls 
80  as  to  secure  the  church  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  sea,  which  ultimately  destroyed  so  much  of 
the  town  that,  as  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  informs 
us,  "in  the  will  of  Richard  Meeching,  1436  All 
Saints’  Church  is  called  the  New  Church”  a 
fact  which,  added  to  others  that  he  mentions, 
seems,  and  most  justly  so,  to  him  to  afford  "con- 
elusive  proof  that  the  old  part  of  the  town 
stood  seaward  of  the  present  streets,  and  that 
hence  is  to  be  found  tho  reason  why  so  few 
remains  have  been  brought  to  light.”  But  it  was 
not  only  the  inroads  of  the  sea  that  involved  a 
great  part  of  Hastings  in  ruin,  for  in  the  2nd  of 
Richard  II.  (1378)  theFrench  burntit;  and  weave 
told  m the  charter  of  Edward,  that  "the afore- 
said  free  chapel,  from  want  of  enclosure  of  the 
castle  aforesaid,  which  by  frequent  inundations 
of  the  sea  is  for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  oa 
account  of  this  is  looked  upon  as  derelict  by 
divers  evil-doers  ; and  often  before  these  times 
aswell  by  night  and  by  day,  had  been  broken 
and  robbed,  the  reliques,  ornaments,  and  trea- 
sures of  the  same  taken  and  carried  away,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  said  chapel  beaten,  wounded,  and 
evilly  treated.”  The  seal  of  tho  college,  which  is 
figured  both  in  maps  and  as  an  illustration  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  paper  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  essay,  bears  the  date  22  Edward  III. 
that  is  A.D.  1349 ; and  it  was,  I should  coniec- 
ture,  during  the  early  part  of  this  king’s  rei^rn 
that  the  building  was  removed  from  its  ancient 
site  to  the  old  castle  on  the  cliff.  If  this  were 

the  case,  I imagine  that  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  church  may  have  been  completed  by  the 
French  in  the  invasion  to  which  I have  referred 
above,  i.e.  a century  later  than  the  date  assigned 
by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  in  his  excellent  disserta- 
tion  upon  Hastings  Rape,  Castle,  and  town  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  " Archmological  Collec- 
tions,”  as  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the 
military  portion  of  the  castle.  He  justly  ob- 
serves  that,  ■;  In  Richard  II.,  when  tho  French 
burnt  a portion  of  the  town  and  church  the 
castle  was  useless  as  a protection and  he 
adds,  " that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Eai-ls  of 
Eu  resided  for  a long  time  at  their  Chateau 
dEu,  and  founded  many  monastic  establish- 
ments m Normandy ; and  it  is  most  probable 
that  Hastings  Castle  was  neglected  or  fell  inte 
decay  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
or  the  commencement  of  tho  thirteenth.”  It, 
was  on  Monday  pointed  out  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  chancel  arch  indicates  a date  some- 

what  anterior, — say  of  about  twenty  years, to 

that  which  I have  assigned  : still  the  statements 
contained  in  tho  documents  to  which  I have 
referred  seem  to  me  so  precise  and  positive  that 
It  the  arch  still  standing  (I  mean,  of  coarse,  that 
portion  of  It  which  is  original)  is  of  tJie  very 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
must  be  part  of  the  work  which  belonged  to’ the 
older  church,  and  have  been  removed  to  its  pre- 
sent  position  at  the  granting  of  the  charter, 

5th  Edward  III.  About  five-and-twenty  years 
after  the  invasion  of  tho  French  the  church 
began  to  be  neglected  ; for  Mr.  Turner  tells  ua 
that  m the  /eh  Henry  IV.  (1408),  the  commis- 
sioners  sent  down  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  building,  &c.,  reported  that  its  rents,  profits 
and  other  emoluments,  even  though  liberally 
aided  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  had  be- 
come insufficient  for  its  reparation  and  support  — 
a statement  which  fully  proves  that  at  this  time 
the  fabric  was  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  stood 
m sore  need  of  repair.  It  seems  that  the  church, 
or  Royal  Free  Chapel,”  as  it  was  also  called, 
on  account  of  its  claim  to  be  independent 
of  episcopal  and  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
save  that  which  was  prescribed  in  ita.  orieinai 
foundation  charter,  maintained  a struggle  for 
existence  for  some  years ; for  wo  hear  of " its 
coutiDualiy  decreasing  revenues,”  and  that  it 
was  involved  in  the  quarrels  and  collisions  which 
80  constantly  took  place  at  this  period  between 
the  crown  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with 
regard  to  their  respective  rights  over  free 
cbapels.  At  length,  iu  14S0,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  chapel  and  canons  should  be  under 
the  same  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  visita- 
tion as  the  other  clerical  establishments  of  tho 
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■diocese*,  and  various  points  as  to  their  patronage 
were  settled  in  a manner  satisfactory  both  to 
the  royal  and  episcopal  disputants. 

The  time  at  which  St.  Mary’s  became  a parish 
church  is  another  matter  upon  which  some  doubt 
has  arisen.  It  may,  I think, perhaps  be  referred 
to  about  the  period  just  mentioned ; for  we 
know  that  soon  after  1480  the  deanery  of  the 
college  was  endowed  with  one  prebend}  that  the 
■dean  had  a residence,  lands,  certain  money  pay- 
ments and  allowances  granted  to  him,  and  also 
“ the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  Castle,”  which,  as  Mr.  Turner  observes, 

■“  was  then  called  in  the  Castle,  but  which  must 
surely  mean  within  its  precincts.”  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  ho  quotes  a grant  of  the  rectory  in 
1549,  in  which  the  church  is  styled  Bt.  Mary 
propo  castrum  de  Hastings,  and  adds  of  which 
{i.e.,  the  old  collegiate  church  actually  in  the 
castle^  the  present  church  of  Bt.  Mary  is  the 
eubstitute,  for  no  traces  arc  to  be  found  of  a 
second  church  in, — that  is,  ivithin, — the  castle 
buildings,  and  to  which  a parochial  district  was 
attached.”  In  the  30th  Henry  VIII.  (1538),  all 
colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries,  hospitals,  pa- 
ternities, with  their  lauds,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, were,  as  wo  know,  seized  by  the 
Crown } and  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  K.G.,  who 
was  standard-bearer  to  the  king,  was  pre- 
sented by  bis  royal  master  with  the  site  of, 
and  all  tho  rights  appertaining  to,  the  free 
chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  in  tho  Castle.  In 
1721,  these  were  conveyed  by  Sir  Anthony 
Brown’s  descendant,  Anthony,  sixth  Viscount 
Montagu,  to  Sir  Thomas  Webster}  and  their 
subsequent  history  is  so  well  known  that  there 
is  no  need  of  my  recapitulating  it  here.  The 
pariah  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Castle  was  without 
any  place  of  public  worship  from  the  dissolution 
until  the  year  1825,  when  the  present  church 
was  erected  by  Thomas  Pelham,  second  Earl  of 
Chichester,  a worthy  ancestor  of  our  noble  presi- 
dent, and  was  consecrated  in  1828  by  Dr.  Carr, 
bishop  of  tho  diocese,  and  afterwards  of  Wor- 
cester. It  is  still  called  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Castle  } 
and  when  we  ourselves,  and  the  buildings  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  shall  become  subjects 
of  discussion  for  archscological  societies,  anti- 
■canaries  will  haply  be  very  much  puzzled  to 
decide  why  the  modern  edifice  rejoices  in  its 
title,  and  will  be  employed  in  tracing  a con- 
nexion between  structures  which  have  no  more 
to  do  with  each  other,  either  locally  or  archi- 
tecturally, than  Tenterden  church-steeple  has  to 
do  with  the  Godwin  Sands. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  once  more  to  add, 
that  I have  purposely  abstained  from  entering 
into  any  of  the  well-ascertained  and  authen- 
ticated events  connected  with  St.  Mary’s  in  tho 
■Castle,  as  they  have  all  been  so  admirably  col- 
lected and  set  forth  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper,  Mr. 
Turner,  and  other  members  of  the  well-known 
Arcbteological  Society,  which  has  done  such 
valuable  service  in  elucidating  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  this  county  } and  the  title  of  my 
paper  may  therefore  be  regarded  perhaps  as 
somewhat  of  a misnomer;  but  the  few  sugges- 
tions which  I have  made,  and  the  arguments  I 
have  advanced,  are  put  forward  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  greater  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  gentlemen  whom  I have  named,  as  well  as 
‘by  some  of  their  colleagues,  when  compared 
with  the  limited  light  which  I have  been  able  to 
throw  upon  tho  subject.  I hope,  should  I have 
committed  any  error,  no  one  of  them  will  be 
afraid  to  act  as  a “plagosus  Orhilius,”  and  to 
give  me  a hearty  rap  over  the  knuckles  if  I 
deserve  it. 


THE  CONVENIENCE  OP  CANNON 
STREET. 

We  English  are  a very  placable  people.  Wa 
•got  angry,  at  times,  like  our  neighbours,  but  our 
anger  does  not  invariably  require  to  be  extin- 
guished in  blood.  We  are  not  backward  in 
•accepting  excuses.  We  are  ready  often,  not  only 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  but  further  to 
accept  tho  wish  for  tho  will,  and  to  allow  a 
courtesy  of  manner,  a general  willingness  to 
-oblige,  and  the  absence  of  any  glaring  and  tan- 
gible breach  of  specified  duty  to  excuse  the 
authors  of  great  misfortunes  who,  under  the 
sterner  regimen  of  the  French  code,  would  have 
bad  to  expiate  their  ill  luck  by  a small  pecuniary 
fine,  coupled  with  a few  days’,  more  or  less, 
actual  imprisonment. 

A very  striking  instance  of  this  national 
amiability,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be 
called,  has  just  occurred.  From  the  commence- 


ment of  the  season  of  partridge  shooting,  an 
entertainment  of  a different  kind,  has  been  con- 
siderately prepared  for  those  whom  the  pressure 
of  business  or  other  causes  has  detained  from 
ihe  moors  and  the  covers.  If  the  residents  to 
the  south-east  of  London  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
called  to  join  in  the  success  of  a monster  battue, 
they  have  at  all  events  been  furnished  with  tho 
excitement  of  a chase.  It  has  not  been  one  of 
an  entirely  novel  description,  although  none 
hitherto  has  been  planned  or  conducted  on  so 
gigantic  a scale.  Tho  game  has  been  no  other 
than  the  well-known  mythological  character 
distinguished  by  the  attributes  of  the  scythe 
and  the  hour-glass  ; the  pursuers  have  been  the 
passengers  bound  for  Cbariug  Cross,  or  the  new 
and  convenient  station  of  Cannon-street,  and  the 
scent  has  been  lost,  on  every  occasion,  in  a 
manner  more  complete  than  the  experience  of 
the  most  veteran  travellers  can  remember. 
Half  an  hour — an  hour — two  hours  have  the 
patient  passengers,  or  rather  would-be  pas- 
sengers, had  afforded  them  to  admire  the  wagon 
roof  that  eclipses  St.  Paul’s,  or  to  marvel  at  the 
perfect  and  complete  arrangement  of  signal  and 
switch.  Like  the  famous  performance  of  Hamlet, 
in  which  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was 
omitted  by  special  desire,  everything  that  could 
be  desired  on  a railway  was  present — except 
locomotion. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  travellers  of  a 
stupider  sort, — mennnableto  appreciate  a prac- 
tical joke, — did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  hail  the 
new  conveniences  afforded  by  the  Cannon-street 
station  as  might  have  been  expected.  Angry 
men  wrote  to  the  newspapers,  and  for  a week  no 
journal  could  he  taken  up  in  which  some  new 
form  or  detail  of  complaint  was  not  urged 
against  the  well-deserving  company.  At  last, 
dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
shape,  unusual  in  our  mild  climate,  of  an 
indignation  meeting,  which  duly  came  off,  and 
where  habitual  passengers  came  forward  to  insist 
on  their  grievances.  It  is  this  meeting  which, 
if  we  may  give  full  credit  to  the  reports,  affords  so 
remarkable  an  instance  of  English  good  humour. 
By  reasoning  not  communicated  to  the  outer 
world,  tho  traffic  manager  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  irate  assembly  to  have  a little 
patience,  and  to  expect  that,  by  the  close  of  the 
month,  the  traffic  may  go  on  nearly  as  punctually 
as  before  the  opening  of  the  Cannon-street 
station.  So  everybody  seems  to  have  gone 
home  contented.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a full 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  unnsual  meet- 
ing will  be  printed  by  the  directors,  and  that  a 
copy  will  be  delivered  with  every  ticket  taken  at 
' their  counters  during  tho  present  month.  The 
report,  if  printed  in  extenso  from  the  notes  of 
the  shorthand  writers,  will  no  doubt  be  long, 
but  the  passengers  will  be  assured  of  ample 
time  to  study  it,  even  during  the  passage  of  the 
shortest  distance  for  which  they  engage  a seat 
in  the  company’s  trains  ; and  we  hesitate  to 
express  a doubt  that  the  perusal  will  be  found 
fully  consolatory  to  every  present  and  future 
passenger  during  tho  period  for  which  the 
manager  has  entreated  the  patience  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  even  for  any  necessary  prolongation 
of  the  time. 

If  we  may  venture  on  offering  any  suggestion 
to  persons  so  fully  adequate  to  tho  difficulties  of 
the  moment  as  must  bo  the  directors  and  mana- 
gers of  this  great  blockade  company,  it  is,  that 
they  should,  at  all  events  daring  the  existence 
of  tho  present  locomotive  pressure,  alter  their 
system  of  fares,  and  charge  by  time  instead  of 
by  distance.  The  revenue  of  the  company  would 
thus  be  notably  benefited,  and  if  another  indig- 
nation meeting  be  held,  and  be  ns  ably  en- 
countered as  was  the  last,  the  change  will  no 
doubt  be  received  by  the  passengers  with  accla- 
mation. Perhaps  they  will  even  vote  a piece  of 
plate  to  the  traffic  manager  on  the  occasion. 

The  change  seems  to  us  to  be  a fair  and  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  the  present  improved 
system.  The  company  contract  with  the  public 
to  convey  them  a certain  distance  in  a certain 
time.  This  they  do  (i.e.  contract,  not  convey)  in 
a complete  and  definite  manner,  by  the  issue  of 
tables  stating  the  boors  of  departure  and  of 
arrival,  and  by  the  sale  of  tickets  and  accept- 
ance of  money  on  the  basis  of  those  tables.  The 
contract  with  each  purchaser  of  a ticket  is  com- 
plete. Then  the  company,  in  their  wisdom,  so 
arrange  that  the  time  of  transit  shall  be  con- 
siderably extended.  Let  us  say  that  instead  of 
conveying  passengers  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in 
three  minutes,  including  stoppages,  they  now 
convey  them  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  a couple  of 
hours.  Is  it  fair  that  a first-class  carriage  which , 


is  occupied  in  conveying  a couple  of  dozen  pas- 
sengers from  London  Bridge  to  Charing-crosB 
during  a period  amply  sufficient  to  carry  them 
to  Brighton  or  to  Dover,  should  remain  for  this 
length  of  time  unproductive  to  the  company,  or 
only  earning  tho  smaller  fare,  instead  of  that 
larger  return  upon  which  the  shareholders  have 
a right  to  calculate.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  obvious 
to  the  directors  that  much  benefit  will  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  our  suggestion,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a free  pass  over  all  the  lines  of 
the  company  in  acknowledgment. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  it  would 
bo  unjust  to  a body  of  men  who,  apart  from  satire, 
are  hard  worked  and  well  deserving,  to  omit. 
Whose  fault  is  the  block  ? Our  readers  may  re- 
member the  opinion  which  we  gave  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  attempted  improvements  on  the 
over-tasked  system  of  railway  lines  that  converge 
and  cross  at  London  Bridge.  We  pointed  out 
that  each  additional  junction,  as  at  present 
managed,  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  danger 
and  of  delay.  Even  so  it  turns  out.  Look  at  the 
great  diversity  of  traffic, — long  swife  express 
trains  to  the  Continent,  short  local  trains  for  the 
service  of  the  suburbs, — shuttle  trains  to  displace 
the  public  vehicles  of  the  metropolis.  In  en- 
deavouringto  conduct  this  vast  and  heterogeneona 
traffic  over  tho  same  level  surface,  the  com- 
panies are  calling  on  their  traffic  managers  to  do 
the  work  of  their  engineer,  and  are  attempting, 
and  hopelessly  attemnting,  to  remedy  by  ad- 
ministration and  working  arrangements  aradical 
vice  of  construction.  We  may  shortly  expect  to 
see  bow  Sir  Charles  Fox’s  method  of  dealing 
with  this  difficulty  at  the  Victoria  Station  will 
answer.  Wo  offer  no  predictions,  but  there,  at 
all  events,  the  difficnlty  baa  been  foreseen,  and 
provision  has  been  made  to  avoid  it.  At  Lon- 
don Bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  difficulties  have 
been  allowed  to  accnmnlate  until  they  appear  to 
be  insuperable  except  by  a bold  reconsideration 
and  reconstruction  of  all  the  engineering  ai’- 
rangements  which,  in  any  case,  cannot  cause  a 
temporary  interruption  of  the  traffic  of  a more 
serious  nature  than  that  which  now  appears  to 
have  become  chronic,  and  that  will  be  ultimately 
far  cheaper  to  the  companies  interested  than 
either  the  loss  of  their  traffic,  or  the  indemnities 
which  they  will  surely  have  to  pay  when  they 
come  to  tho  end  of  John  Bull’s  most  unusual 
patience. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

A PERIOD  pregnant  with  great  events  has 
passed  over  Italy  without  any  marked  alterations 
to  the  outward  life  of  her  capital.  Performances 
in  theatres,  musical  or  dramatic,  for  the  benefit 
either  of  tho  wounded  or  the  volunteers,  spec- 
tacles intended  in  patriotio  sense  among  the  sub 
dio  entertainments  of  the  amphitheatre,  besides 
the  appearance  of  Garibaldi’s  red  shirts  in  the 
streets  and  daily  novelties  in  form  of  wood-cub 
illastrations  of  battle-fields  or  other  militaiy 
subjects,  have  been  among  things  on  the  surface 
to  remind  us  of  the  great  conflict,  some  of  whose 
acts  have  taken  place  within  but  few  hours’ 
journey  from  Florence,  in  which  the  national 
destinies  have  been  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war. 
One  result  manifest  in  every-day  life  here,  is  the 
increased  activity  of  journalism,  the  constant 
sale  and  perpetual  crying  of  papers  in  public, 
demanded  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  every- 
where devoured  by  readers,  in  the  open  air  as 
well  as  in  cafes,  restaurants,  shops ; and  we 
have  often  observed  idyllio  groups  at  street- 
corners,  assembled  to  listen  to  some  perhaps 
rather  ragged  reader,  who  may  have  been  tho 
only  man  of  letters  in  the  company.  Of  six  new 
papers  started  in  Florence  since  tho  beginning 
of  this  year,  three  are  exclusively  dedicated  to 
war  subjects,  and  two  proride  the  wood-cut 
illustrations,  far  from  first-rate,  now  so  much  in 
request,  such  being  the  additions  to  the  numbera 
announced  in  the  statistics  of  Italian  jonrnalism, 
according  to  which  there  were  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  372  periodicals,  79  daily,  152  weekly,  the 
rest  monthly  or  fortnightly,  in  the  whole  of  this 
kingdom, — the  number  for  the  Florentine  pro- 
vince being  then  42,  and  tho  maximum  within 
similar  limitations,  namely,  in  tho  Milanese,  51 ; 
the  total  of  copies  issued,  45,300.  In  ^scany, 
the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  this  aggre- 
gate in  the  present  year  is  the  Nuova  Avtoh.jia, 
a monthly  review  of  belles  lettres,  science,  and 
politics,  designed  on  a plan  very  similar  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  supported  by  men  of 
mark  both  in  literary  and  scientific  walks.  But 
one  result  of  absorbing  political  preocoupations 
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has  been,  and  not  annatnrally,  the  comparative 

neglect  of  all  other  interests  by  the  periodical 
press  in  this  conntry;  journals  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  art  and  letters  being  scarce  found  j to 
archfeological  subjects,  nowhere,  save  in  that 
sphere  not  otherwise  the  most  prolific,  the  pub- 
lications of  Rome. 

In  various  epochs,  signalized  by  momentons 
events,  and  especially  within  recent  years,  has 
been  witnessed  the  revival  of  energies  and 
impulses  in  the  literature  and  (though  far  less 
remarkably)  in  the  art  also  of  Italy.  For  such 
consequences  from  the  late  vicissitudes  we  may 
in  regard  of  the  artistic  interests  at  least' 
remembering  the  results  of  productiveness  aud 
encouragement  after  the  campaign  of  1859 
entertain  a consoling  expectation,  looking  for 
ward  to  progress  after  the  straggle  and  lessons 
of  1866;  and  an  earnest  seems  to  justify  hopes 
from  what  has  already  been  done,  but  the 
other  day,  the  Ministry  having  instituted  a 
sptem  of  premiums,  to  be  periodically  given  at 
the  Florence  Accademia,  for  approved  works  in 
the  several  walks  of  painting;  in  the  historic 
figures,  life-size, 
10,000  francs;  m the  same,  with  at  least  two 
hgnres,  two-thirds  the  size  of  life,  6,000  francs ; 
in  landscape  and  perspective,  or  architectural 
subjects,  2,000  franca  ; and  the  same  amount  for 
genre  and  domestic  scenes,  — the  pictures  in 
each  instance  to  bo  left  for  the  artist’s  pos- 
session. Wo  have  yet  heard  nothing  as  to 
the  labours  of  the  two  historic  painters, 
Ademollo  and  Cafii,  who,  by  desire  of  the 
King,  accompanied  the  army  and  fleet  for 
sketching  subjects  to  be  worked  np  into  the 
fl  ustrations  of  the  historic  episodes  just  passed. 
Ibe  only  monumental  undertaking  yet  heard 
of  m the  Tnscan  provinces  for  the  honour  of 
those  who  have  fallen,  is  that  ordered  by  the 
municipality  of  Leghorn  to  commemorate  the 
self-sacrifice  and  fate  of  the  Palestro  and  her 
crew,  lost  by  fire  in  the  battle  off  Lissa ; as  also 
lor  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  gallant 
captain,  Alfredo  Cappellini,  a tablet  to  be  placed 
on  his  house  in  that  city,  and  the  substitution  of 
his  name  for  that  of  Ponte  Nuovo  for  a public 
piazza  there,  further  to  honour  his  memory. 

As  might  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  public  works  for  enlarging  and 
improving  Florence  have  been  mostly  brought  to 
suspense,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  be  yet  long  at 
a Btand-still,  owing  to  want  of  means,  those  that 
are  now  in  progress  being  due  to  the  enterprise 
ol  a company  of  private  speculators,  who  are 
building  the  streets  on  the  city’s  northern  side 
to  occupy  a spacious  level  hitherto  bounded  by 
the  walls ; and  also  the  several  isolated  man- 
sions on  large  scale,  to  bo  let  in  suites  or 
chambers  at  fixed  and  very  moderate  prices, 
ihe  demolition  of  those  walls  on  the  same  side 
between  the  gates  S.  Gallo  and  Pinti,  has  been 
accomplished  to  a certain  extent,  and  then  left  off 
though  still  in  project  for  what  remains.  ’ 

As  was  inevitable,  the  competition  for  the 
la<jade  of  the  Duomo,  to  have  been  opened  in 
June,  and  been  followed  by  an  exhibition  of 
designs  presented,  has  been  put  off— wo  fear 
quite  indefinitely  and  sine  die— as  neither  public 
interest  nor  curiosity  seems  any  longer  awake  in 
regard  to  this  undertaking.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  the  work  actually  done,  and  still  in  pro- 
^ess,  for  the  advantage  of  this  noble  cathedral 
deserves  favourable  report  in  every  sense,— we 
mean  the  restorations,  during  many  months 
almost  uninterruptedly  going  on,  as  at  this  day, 
wherever  the  marble  incrustations  or  tracery  of 
wmdows  have  required  repair;  and  we  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  original  design 
in  all  instances, _ the  grey-veined  white,  dark 
green,  and  i eddish  brown  marbles  being  for- 
tunately at  hand,  to  supply  the  place  of  what- 
ever  portions  have  been  damaged  on  the  ancient 
surface.  In  the  result  of  these  works,  an  effect 
somewhat  pateby  is  given  to  the  exterior, 
particularly  on  the  southern  side  ; but  time  will 
no  doubt  soon  give  that  mellower  tint  in  which 
the  o d now  contrasts  with  the  new  on  the  vast 
marble  structure. 

The  only  other  noticeable  novelty  of  architec- 
ture here  is  the  just  completed  facade  of  the 
Corsi  Palace,  for  which  it  is  said  that  the  muni- 
cipahty  have  spent  500,000  francs,  defrayintr  the 
entire  costs  of  this  work,  after  the  demolition  of 
the  old  palace  front  bad  been  decreed  on  account 
of  its  most  inconvenient  projection  upon  one  of 
the  most  crowded  streets  in  Florence.  And  the 
new  building  is  a noble  specimen  of  Italian  style 
resembling  the  Cinque-cento  rather  than  the 
earlier  Tuscan  palaces,  with  Doric  friezes,  con- 
siderably projecting  cornices,  round-arched  win- 


dows and  portals;  even  the  old  iron  sockets  and 
rings,  so  noticeable  in  the  historic  residences  of 
iJlorence,  restored  at  intervals  along  the  front 
exactly  (we  believe)  as  in  the  original  building! 
VVe  have  not  seen  in  any  Italian  city  an  edifice 
of  Its  class,  among  works  of  the  present  time,  so 
imposing  or  finely-conceived  as  this.  Another 
demolition  juat_  begun  will,  unfortunately,  in- 
volve the  sacrifice  of  a picturesque  piece  of 
Mediasval  work;  the  arcades  and  niches  for 
sarcophagi  advancing  from  one  aide  of  the 
b.  Maria  Novella  convent,  to  be  thrown  down  is 
the  object;  the  piazza  they  encroach  upon, 
whose  ground  is  important  because  adjacent  to 
the  esplanade  before  the  central  railway  sta- 
tions. 

We  have  just  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Lower  House,  another  deputy,  and 
three  architects,  to  examine  designs  presented 
m competition  for  the  complete  re-arrangement, 
as  to  fittings  up,  &c.,  of  the  Cinquecento  Hall  in 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  now  the  Chamber  of 
Depnties.  On  the  17th  July,  the  committee  sat  I 
for  the  inspection  of  sixteen  designs  sent  in,  eacli 
distinguished  by  a motto.  The  first  words  of  their 
report  are  simply  nothing  else  than  the  sweep- 
mg  condemnation  of  all,  but  modified  by  the 
sequel,  which  allows  certain  merits  in  four,  alone 
worthy  of  notice,  and  a pre-eminence  among 
these  recognisable  in  one,  though  even  that  fails 
of  answeriog  to  all  requirements.  In  this 
dilemma  it  was  voted  that  the  ofl'ered  premium, 
4,000  francs,  should  bo  given  to  that  one  which 
was  the  least  unsatisfactory  among  the  four  con- 
sidered ; and  the  schedule  being  opened,  this 
design  was  found  to  bo  the  work  of  Signor 
Comotto,  an  architect  not  unknown;  after 
giving  which  particulars,  this  report  winds 
up  with  a list  of  requirements  in  five  clanses 
that  must  be  kept  in  view  by  the  architect,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  finally  intrusted  with  the 
directing  of  the  works,  in  which  it  is  especially 
ordered  that  due  regard  should  be  had  for  in- 
terests  of  art,  and  Vasari’s  great  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  Sala  left  unconcealed.  It  is  decided 
tjat  the  much-desired  enlargement  of  the  Ponte 
Carraja,  the  most  crowded  and  inconvenient  of 
Florentine  bridges,  shall  be  executed  in  iron- 
work, which  has  been  contracted  for  at  Liege,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  January  next.  ’ 

Among  publications  of  sterling  value  lately 
produced  here,  is  one  for  which  a grant  was 
made  by  Government,  from  the  pen  of  Count 
Comstabile,  Archieological  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Perugia,  descriptive  of  the  Etruscau 
tombs  and  their  art-contents,  opened  in  1863,  on 
a hill-side  near  Orvieto,  where  were  found  the 
traces  of  a considerable  necropolis;  and  in 
fifteen  sepulchres,  still  well  preserved,  a variety 
of  paintings,  bronzes,  and  other  snch  objects  as 
were  usually  laid  by  that  people  beside  the  dead. 
The  learned  Count  was  commissioned  to  visit 
report  on,  and  suggest  means  for  the  luture 
conservation  of  these  antiques ; and  his  volume 
on  the  subject,  in  eveiy  way  creditable  to  him, 
supplies  eighteen  copper-plates,  besides  thewelU 
compiled  details  in  the  context. 


proposed  to  expend  some  6,000i.  on  these  works 
It  would  be  unwise  to  endanger  them  by  a mis- 
taken  economy.  He  prided  himself  upon  havine 
discovered  the  peculiar  value  of  the  sea-marl, 
ihe  more  this  marl  was  washed  by  the  sea  the 
harder  it  became.  Nature  had  provided  close  at 
hand  the  very  best  material  they  could  possibly 

The  report  was  ultimately  adopted. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  tenders  as  these, 
and  some  others  in  our  present  number : how 
are  the  differences  to  be  explained  ? What 
would  be  said  of  an  architect  who,  when  asked 
to  give  a general  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  a design,  should  name  6,9001.  for  what 
a builder  afterwards  should  put  down  15,0001,, 
the  architect,  be  it  remembered,  not  being  com! 
missioned,  ordinarily,  to  make  an  estimate  and 
charge  for  it,  but  being  supposed  able,  with- 
out  any  cost  to  the  employer,  to  say  for  what 
sum  the  design  could  be  carried  out.?  when 
here  we  see  six  contractors  whose  personal  inte- 
rest is  concerned  in  correctness,— who,  indeed, 
have,  perhaps,  as  in  many  other  cases,  included’ 
in  their  estimate  a sum  of  money  as  the  cost  of 
obtaining  that  accuracy,— differing  to  that  ex- 
tent,—an  extent  equal  to  120  per  cent.  Is  Mr. 
LauTence  about  to  lose  8,0001.  by  his  contract, 
or  was  Mr.  Blaker  proposing  to  gain  that  sum 
beyond  the  ordinary  trade  profit  ? Or  does  one 
of  these  gentlemen  know  nothing  of  the  work  he 
proposes  to  execute  ? These  are  really  interest- 
ing questions  that  require  answering. 


THE  STAINED  GLASS  OF  FAIEFORD 
CHURCH. 


SEA  DEFENCES  FOR  WORTHING : 
TENDERS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Worthing  Local 
Board,  the  General  Purposes  Committee  reported 
that  the  tenders  for  the  sea  defences  were  as 
follow : — 

o,  Elm.  Beech 

Elaker  £16,042  ...£U,399  ...£14,351  ...£14,351 

Thorn  10,200  ...  8,780  ...  fi.Sfi.S  s qm 

Potter  9,300  ...  8,260 

Light 8,759  ...  7,763 

Pushby 7,314  ...  6,849 

Lawrence ...  6,960  ...  C,230 


300  ...  8,350 

116  ...  8.759 

149  ...  6,673 

. >00  ...  6,296 

In  coneeqoence  of  the  inadequate  means  at  the  Board’s 
disposal,  these  works  were  modified,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  invited  to  send  in  a second  tender,  which  he  did  as 
6.009L;  Memel,  Riga,  or  Dantzic  Fir 
6,963L;  Elm,  5,8661.;  Beech,  6,718L  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
amended  tender  of  6,009L  was  accepted,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  his  proposed  sureties,  and  to  bis  enterioe 
into  a written  contract,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Clerk.” 

In  the  course  of  a discussion  that  ensued,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  surveyor  was  going  to  too 
great  expense,  and  that  the  use  of  so  much  marl 
as  was  contemplated  was  throwing  money  away. 
The  surveyor  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
^oposed  works  were  no  common  undertaking. 
He  had  to  contend  against  the  ocean,  and  they  I 
all  knew^  what  the  ocean  was,  and  what  it  could  I 
do.  If  in  his  calculations  he  had  gone  a little  ( 
too  far,  it  was  on  the  safe  side.  If  the  town  j 


Ox  the  second  day’s  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  which  was  de- 
voted to  Cirencester  and  Fairford,  the  chief 
interest  at  Fairford  centred  in  its  famous  stained 
glass.  About  the  year  1492  a vessel  laden  with 
stained  glass,  and  bound  from  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  to  Rome,  was  taken  by  a ship  belonging  to 
John  Tame,  a merchant,  who  founded  the  church 
to  receive  the  glass.  The  building  was  finished 
by  his  son,  Sir  Edmund  Tame.  The  glass  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  form,  with  the  collec- 
tion  in  York  Minster,  the  most  perfect  series  in 
England.  That  in  the  York  Minster  illustrates 
the  Early  English  period  ; that  of  Fairford  the 
Perpendicular,  or  late  period.  The  subjects  are 
the  usual  Scriptural  ones,  beginning  with  the 
Creation  of  Man,  and  closing  with  the  Doom, 
which  is  portrayed  in  tho  great  west  window. 
The  great  east  window  pictures  the  Crucifixion. 
There  are  twenty-four  painted  windows,  most  of 
them  of  considerable  size.  The  fact  that  they 
are  large,  coupled  with  the  excellence  of  the 
glass,  provides  for  the  admission  of  ample  light. 
Not  the  least  entertaining  point  of  the  visit  was 
tho  description  of  the  wmdows  afforded  to  the 
archceologiets  by  the  parish  clerk,  who  ran 
volubly  and  in  a sustained  monotone  through  an 
elaborate  account,  spoken  in  a dialect  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  tho  age  of  the  glass  he  de- 
scribed. 

An  aumsing  story  about  a Gloucestershire 
antiquary  was  told  by  one  of  the  visitors.  Once 
on  a time  he  went  to  spend  a day  in  this  church, 
and  was  led  to  make  a stay  of  several  weeks, 
lying  on  his  back  sketching  the  subjects  and 
devouring  the  beauty  of  the  work,  until  at  last 
bis  friends  addressed  their  letters  to  ” The 
Great  East  Window,  Fairford,”  and  there  tho 
postman  delivered  them  to  him. 


KENSINGTON  IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 

Amoxg  the  local  Acts  passed  in  the  late 
Session  was  one  to  enable  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  make  improvements,  which 
it  is  declared  would  bo  of  great  public  utility, 
in  widening  and  forming  new  streets  in  Ken- 
sington, and  special  provisions  have  been 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  tho  labouring  classes, 
which  will  doubtless  be  acted  upon  in  respect 
to  other  public  improvements.  The  Act  is 
not  to  be  enforced  before  tho  Ist  of  October 
unless  a law  shall  have  been  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  labouring  classes.  Plans  of  the 
alterations  contemplated  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  Middlesex.  The 
compulsory  purchase  of  property  required  is 
limited  to  five  years,  and  tho  compensation  is 
to  be  ascertained  by  a jury  or  an  arbitrator,  and 
the  funds  may  be  raised  by  annuities,  which,  as 
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well  aa  moneys  raiaed  by  mortgage,  are  to  be 
charged  on  the  rates  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act.  The  following  provision  has  reference 
to  the  labouring  classes  : — The  Board  shall,  not 
less  than  eight  weeks  before  they  take  in  any 
pariah  fifteen  houses  or  more,  occupied  either 
wholly  or  partially  by  persona  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes,  as  tenants  or  lodgers,  make 
known  their  intention  to  take  the  same  by 
placards,  handbills,  or  other  general  notice 
placed  in  public  view,  upon  or  within  a reason- 
able  distance  from  such  houses,  and  the  Board 
shall  not  take  any  such  houses  until  they  have 
obtained  the  certificate  of  a justice  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  Board 
have  made  known  their  intention  to  take  the 
same  in  manner  herein  before  required.  Any 
person  who  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
compensation,  who  may  be  removed  under  this 
Act  from  any  tenement,  shall  be  entitled  to 
reasonable  compensation  from  the  Board  for  the 
loss  occasioned  by  such  removal,  such  compensa- 
tion, in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  settled  by  the  police 
magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  the  tenement 
shall  be  situated.” 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OP  LONDON. 

A CONFERENCE  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  present  epi- 
demic of  cholera,  in  its  medical,  sanitary,  and 
social  aspects.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  an  influential  assemblage.  A long 
discussion  ensued,  of  which  wo  had  prepared  an 
account ; but  as  the  proceedings  have  been 
already  reported  in  most  of  the  daily  papers,  wo 
content  ourselves  with  printing  the  resolut  ons 
ultimately  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Shaw, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Acland,  F.R.S. : — 

“ That  haTing  regard  not  only  to  the  present  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  but 
also  to  the  babitually-imperfect  sanitary  and  social  con- 
dition of  man?  portions  of  it, — to  the  diliieullies  which 
exist  in  the  way  of  raising  adequate  lunds  for  carrying  out 
remedial  measures,  and  to  the  necessity  which  prevails  for 
making  this  state  of  things  better  known  to  (ho  inhabitants 
of  the  more  wealthy  parishes,  and  to  the  community 
generally,— this  meeting  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  urge 
upon  her  Majesty's  Governmont  the  propriety  of  issuing 
at  once  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  and  social 
condilioD  of  the  metropolis,  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
best  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  of  suggesting  such  steps 
as  may  be  most  proper  for  its  permanent  improvement. 

That  a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  press  for  the  appoiotmeuC  of  such  a Com- 
mission; and  that  the  Bishop  of  London  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  earnestly  requested  to  head  sneh  deputation  ; and 
that  the  deputation  bo  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, with  power  to  add  to  their  number: — Sir  Mordaunt 
Wells,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B..  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Liddle, 
Dr,  llruitt,  Rev.  Mr.  McGill,  Rev.  Mr.  Pattison,  Dr. 
Acland,  Mr.  W.  Rondle,  and  Mr.  Shaw.” 


THE  JOINERS’  STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT 
IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  master  builders  of  Manchester  have  sent 
ns  a statement  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  present  dispute  with  their  work- 
men, in  tho  form  of  a report  of  a meeting  of 
master  builders,  at  which  one  of  the  speakers, 
Alderman  Neill,  stated,  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  demand  of  2a.  advance  on  SOs., 
wichoub  timely  notice,  implied  not  so  much  a 
question  of  money  as  one  of  supremacy, — whether 
they  or  their  employers  should  be  masters. 
Mr.  Neill  also  remarks  that, — 

“ The  joiners  did  not,  like  the  other  tradesmen  in  the 
town — bricklayers,  masons,  4c.,— give  a proper  notice  at 
the  proper  time  of  the  year;  but  they  waited  to  see  the 
result  of  the  other  applications  ; and,  finding  the  masters 
had  met  the  requests  in  a fair  and  friendly  spidt,  they 
made  their  demand  on  a two  months'  notice,  at  a time  of 
the  year  when  nearly  all  the  contracts  had  been  taken, 
and  they  insisted  upon  having  everything  they  asked  for. 
They  stated  to  a committee  of  the  musters  that  they 
would  not  abate  one  iota;  and  yet  they  issued  an  address 
begging  money  to  support  them,  on  the  plea  that,  despite 
their  efforts  to  have  no  strike,  they  had  been  driven  into 
one  by  the  conduct  of  the  employers.  At  one  of  their 
meetings  it  was  proposed  to  accept  Is.  now,  and  the 
other  in  March.  That  was  lost,  but  yet  they  put  forth  a 
statement  that  they  would  have  taken  it  had  the  masters 
offered  it." 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved  at  tho  meeting,  that 
efibrts  should  be  immediately  made  to  procure 
workmen,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  shops  should 
be  opened  on  Monday  morning,  at  the  wages  of 
308.  per  week.  A committee  of  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  engage  workmen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 


MODEL  DWELLINGS  AT  WIMBLEl  ON. 

Some  dwellings  have  just  now  been  erecterl 
in  Church-road,  Wimbledon,  for  the  H*v.  Alftvri 
Peache,  upon  the  site  of  a unmher  of  dilnpiilated 
buildings,  which  were  a disgrace  to  the  locality. 
They  stand  npnn  an  acre  of  gnniud,  and  cinn. 
prise  in  all  thirty-one  dwelliugs,  which  have 
been  designed  to  afford  the  heat  acconitnodat  ion, 
combined  with  sanitary  arratigeinenrs.  Tliea.- 
bnildings  supply  a want  very  much  felt  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  pioturesqtie'y  nrmngeil 
to  suit  the  site.  The  co»t  of  works,  iiu'liioiiar 
laying  out  roads  and  gardens,  has  beeu  ft.iUlUl 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  G.  Smither,  of  Pieer- 
street  j and  the  builder,  Mr.  William  J.  Mitchell, 
of  Dulwich. 


ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCIirTECTURE  AT 
BOPPART,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Continuing  our  notice  of  ancient  domestic. 
erchitectnre  in  Germany,*  we  give  a view  (fig.  1 
p.  68G)  of  one  of  the  best  estitnpleB  of  a thtr- 
teenth  century  dwelling  that  we  know  of.  Its 
front  appearance  might  seem  even  to  sugg^-st  mi 
earlier  datesfill}  but  upon  close  exHtiiiuation  it 
will  be  seen  that,  although  the  arches  are  round- 
headed,  the  rest  of  the  detail  is  quite  pointed  in 
character,  and  it  is  well  ktiown  that  the  nmtnl 
arch  continued  to  be  used  in  this  pnrtof  Ger- 
many  until  quite  the  end  of  the  tlurieeuth 
century. 

Very  near  to  this  building  is  another,  almf>st 
equally  interesting  (see  fig.  2).  Tina  has 
evidently  originally  beeu  a dwelliiigr-h"U»o  of 
considerable  size  and  importance.  It  is  fnrtifi'al 
by  projecting  turrets,  .nnd  has  a beaiirilul  little 
chapel  projecting  in  a half-octagon  plan  fnati  tiie 
east  side,  beneath  whi<-h  is  a crypt:  both  are 
vaulted.  The  building  is  probably  laie  four- 
teenth century  work.  Old  houses  of  h lati'r  date 
crowd  every  street  of  the  town,  and  rrnd'-r  it 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  curious  places 
in  North  Europe. 


FRANCONIAN  CHURCHES. 

TAUERNACtES. 

Lately,  we  gave  a short  description  of  some 
moat  remarkable  towns  and  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wurzburg,  confitntig  the  re- 
marks chiefly  to  tho  reniains  of  civil  and 
domestic  architecture  which  they  contain.  In 
this  communication  we  purpose  to  nay  a frw 
words  about  the  churches  tincl  otlier  eccle- 
siastical  buildings  to  bo  found  in  the  s>im^' 
locality.  These  churches  are  lar  more  retnntk- 
able  for  their  richness  in  furniture  than  fur  their 
structural  excellence  or  beauty.  Fnllowing  the 
route  sketched  out  before,  we  arrive  first  at 
Heidingsfeldt.  The  cliiircb  is  a large  building 
consisting  of  a very  plain  Early  R^>InalJe^(]Ue 
nave  aud  aisles.  Third  Pointed  transepts  an'l 
choir,  and  a lofty  Roinanesquo  tower  at  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel ; the  nave  aud  aisles  are 
low  and  narrow,  the  choir  large  and  luity,  vvitli 
long  three-light  windows  in  the  apa-* ; on  the 
north  side  is  the  lady  chapel.  Intenmlly  tht; 
nave  is  ceiled  with  a flut  plaster  ceiling:  the 
choir  transepts  and  lady  chapel  are  well  vaulted. 
There  is  a very  tine  tabernacle  {SacT'inicnt^ 
hduslein)  on  tho  north  side  of  the  choir  near  the 
high  altar;  it  is  about  25  ft.  high,  in  a fine  state 
of  preservation,  and  retains  vestiges  of  old  de- 
coration (fig.  1,  p.  687)  ; on  the  opposite  side  of 
choir  is  a fine  bas  relief  of  the  tiead  Christ  with 
angels:  both  of  these  works  date  from  tlie  clos*' 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  nave  is  a scoU' 
pulpit  of  most  elaborate  workmausfiip,  rich  in 
“interpenetrating  work”  and  “Btuiiip  'racery,” 
and  some  really  excellent  figures  round  the  base ; 
the  foliage  is  very  crisp  and  bold;  the  date 
about  the  year  1,51)0.  There  is  an  old  stone 
altar  attached  to  one  of  the  nave  piers,  tin 
frontal  is  ornamented  with  sunk  panels.  Tin 
font  is  Cinque-cento.  There  is  a good  wooden 
processional  mace,  and  some  sixteeurh-ceuturv 
•brass  candlesticks  on  several  of  the  altars.  L 
the  churchyard  is  an  old  chancel  chapel,  witi 
the  remains  of  a stone  pulpit  aid  cemeter' 
lantern  attached  to  one  of  its  angles.  There  ar- 
two  other  churches  in  the  town,  but  neither  o’ 
them  is  worth  notice. 

The  church  at  Randesachre  has  a good  First 


• See  pp.  641,  642,  4c,,  ante. 


Pointed  tower  and  spire,  but  is  otherwise  not 
remarkable. 

The  churches  of  Sommer  and  Winterhansen 
•re  both.  Lutheran.  The  former  was  rebuilt 
about  a century  and  a half  ago,  and  the  latter, 
although  an  old  church,  is  so  disfigured  by  pews 
arid  galleries  as  entirely  to  destroy  any  beauty 
that  it  may  once  have  possessed. 

The  church  at  Frickenhausen  is  a late  build- 
ing with  a very  attenuated  spire,  a nice  door- 
v'ay,  and  some  very  good  monumental  slabs  and 
bus-reliefs  let  into  the  walls  ; there  is  also  a 
'■••presentation  of  Our  Lord’s  passion  (“  Passions- 
bild”),  consisting  of  several  figures  nearly  life- 
size  under  a kind  of  penthouse,  which  is  vaulted 
and  ornamented  with  panelling  and  ensping. 
I’he  interior  of  the  church  has  been  modernized. 

The  church  at  Ochsenfurth  is  really  a most 
in'eresting  building.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles  under  one  large  roof,  with  a row  of  low 
chapels  openiug  into  the  sooth  aisle,  a very  deep 
chancel,  and  a lofty  Romanesque  tower  capped 
wiih  a lead  spire.  The  whole  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  is  very  good  Middle- 
Pointed  work  ; the  windows  and  tympana  of  the 
ilo  Tways  are  ornamented  with  very  elaborate 
geitraetrical  tracery.  The  whole  church  is  well 
vHiilted.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  adorned  with 
statues  under  canopies,  but  they  possess  no  capi- 
tals. Tho  chief  glory  of  this  fine  church,  how- 
••ver,  is  its  magnificent  “ Sacramients  haiislein,” 
(fig.  2).  This  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
ii'irth  aisle:  it  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  about 
5U  It.  high.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beanty  of 
the  workmanship,  and  the  figures  with  which  it 
is  adorned  are  specimens  of  the  very  best  Ger- 
ms  u art.  Of  course,  in  general  design  there  is 
Too  much  quusi-metallio  construction,  bnt  the 
liflicate  fiuiah  of  every  separate  piece  of  detail, 
and  tho  immense  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  render  it  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
M'diasval  church  furni'ure  in  Germany.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  decoration  aud  gilding  in 
u.  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Tho  door, 
whicn  is  of  bronze,  is  approached  by  a portable 
wooden  staircase.  In  the  choir  are  some  good 
stalls  aud  a tabernacle  of  earlier  date,  with  some 
good  c;irving  in  the  tympanum  above  the  door- 
way. The  high  altar  bears  the  date  1602  ; and 
rht.ugh  out  of  place  in  a Gothic  chnrch, 
is  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  cinqne-cento 
carving.  The  old  high  altar  is  still  visible  at 
the  back  of  the  presmt  reredos.  It  ie  about 
10  ft.  long,  aud  is  ornamented  with  a aeries  of 
panels,  with  a good  base  mould  and  cornice. 
8u-pendi-d  from  tho  ceiling  of  the  choir  are 
three  large  cinqu-t-cento  chandeliers.  They  are 
of  brass,  and  ornamented  with  many  little 
sraruettes.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a most  remark- 
able bronze  font,  the  basin  of  which  is  octagon, 
supported  upon  four  slender  shafts  and  four 
cui  vrd  and  twisted  brackuts,  which  meet  in  the 
o>-titre  under  the  bowl  in  a large  knob,  orua- 
mr'Uted  with  four  monsters.  From  this  point 
they  again  diverge  aud  form  four  feet,  each  of 
which  supports  a lion  holding  a shield.  The 
space  between  the  feet  is  filled  with  tracery, 
one  of  which  grow  brackets  supporting  evan- 
g.  listic  symbols.  The  eight  panels  round  the 
b ISC  couiaiu  bas-reliefs  of  the  following  saints: — 
SS.  Mary  filagdalon,  Andrew,  Clare,  Henry, 
Killian,  Burkart,  Catherine,  and  Barbara.  This 
tout  is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  tho  tabernacle. 
At  tho  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a very  deep 
VMiilted  gallery.  There  are  several  old  monn- 
meutal  slabs  against  the  walls,  both  internally 
.iiid  externally,  aud  a very  ornamental  stone 
•icinetery  lantern  upon  a column  abont  8 ft. 
high.  Between  the  two  eastern  buttresses  of 
rhe  apse  is  a flue  “ fassionsbild.”  In  the 
churchja'd  is  a very  beautiful  chapel,  with  a 
we.steru  doorway,  adorned  with  a double  row  of 
-tutuea  aud  a “Last  Ju'lgment”  in  the  tympanum. 

I ho  windows  of  the  chapel  are  of  three  lights, 
very  long,  and  the  buttresses  have  crocketed 
.ablets.  Below  the  chapel  is  a crypt. 

The  church  at  S-iltzfeld  is  very  similar  to 
hat  already  described  at  Frickenhansen.  The 
■ •liuiches  at  Markt  Briet  and  Markt  Sceft  are 
hiuheran,  and  are  internally  nothing  but  a 
•oiiglomeration  of  pews  and  galleries. 

Of  the  five  churches  at  Kitzingen  one  only  is 
wtjrih  notice,  the  Catholic  parish  church.  It 
:ouaiBt8  of  a nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  tower, 
lud  four  small  chapels  openiug  into  the  aisles  ; 
wo  of  which  are  octagon  in  plan.  The  sonth 
lisle  is  divided  into  two  stories  by  a stone- 
.■aulted  gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
iiive,  the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
jipreed  stone  tracery.  There  is  a very  fine 
cabernacle  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel- 
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Fig.  2. — Fourteenth  Century  House  at  Bop;part, 


Fig.  l.~Thirteenth  Century  House  at  Boppart. 


ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTDEE  OF  THE  RHINE. 


arch  ; it  is  about  30  ft.  high  (see  fig.  4),  and  is 
ornamented  with  a great  deal  of  carving  and 
several  fignres.  We  were  unable  to  find  out 
whether  the  modern  altar  which  stands  in  front 
of  this  tabernacle  occupies  the  position  of  an 
older  one ; but  we  should  think  it  mostprobable. 
There  are  some  good  stalls  in  the  chancel  and 
under  the  western  gallery. 

The  parish  church  at  Dettelbach  has  been 
described  in  our  pages  ; the  Franciscan  church 
at  the  same  place  contains  a pulpit  very  similar 
in  design  to  that  at  Heidingsfeldt,  only  of  marble 
instead  of  stone. 

_ The  parish  church  at  Volkach  has  been  en- 
tirely modernized  internally ; it  possesses,  how. 
ever,  a singular  font  and  a “ Passionsbild." 
The  Pilgrimage  church,  a little  way  out  of  the 
town,  is  very_  interesting.  It  is  a small  Second 
Pointed  building,  consisting  of  a nearly  square 
nave  and  an  apsidal  chancel.  The  nave  is  ceiled 
flat  with  a wooden  panelled  ceiling,  the  chancel 
vaulted  in  stone.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
is  a curious  wooden  crucifix,  with  Evangelistic 
symbols  painted  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Oppo- 
site to  this  is  a curious  representation  of  the 
rosary ; it  is  carved  in  wood,  and  decorated 
with  colour ; the  beads  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a kind  of  niche  round  a statue  of  the 
Madonna.  There  are  five  decades,  separated  by 
small  bas-reliefs,  each  representing  one  of  the 
mysteries.  In  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of 
a knight  in  full  armour,  and  the  little  tabernacle 


represented  in  fig.  6.  There  is  also  a stand  for 
votive  candles,  with  some  good  metal  work 
about  it. 

The  buttresses  of  the  exterior  of  the  church 
contain  niches  with  good  statues,  and  on  the 
Bonth  side  are  a large  “Passionsbild”  and  seve- 
ral monumental  slabs. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  the  way  to 
offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  tabernacles  so  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  German  churches.  None 
of  them,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, few  earlier  than  the  fifteenth ; nor  do  we 
think  that  they  were  used  before  that  period. 
The  finest,  those  at  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Ratisbon, 
Nordlingen,  and  Ochsenfurth,  are  none  of  them’  . 
earlier  than  the  year  1500.  At  Erfurth  and 
Bonn  are  specimens  as  late  as  the  year  1600.  It 
is  most  probable  that  previously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  sacraments  haiislein,  the  consecrated 
host  was  reserved  in  a dove  suspended  over  the 
altar,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  which  is  known  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  France.  These  doves  were  generally 
made  of  precious  metals,  and  enriched  with 
jewels.  M.  Viollet-le-Dnc  gives  a specimen  of 
one  of  these  doves  in  his  “ Mobilier.”  Pnedu 
says,  that  the  altars  of  the  English  churches 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  were  furnished  with 
metal  towers  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  the 
consecrated  host. 

This  might  also  have  been  the  case  in  Ger- 


I many.  Some  people  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  “ambries,”  in  the  chancels  of  many 
English  churches,  were  used  for  this  purpose ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  that 
religious  sentiment  which  induced  the  Germans 
to  build  those  splendid  sacraments  haiislein,  and 
the  French  and  Italians  to  cover  their  dove- 
shaped tabernacles  with  costly  metal  and  pre- 
cious stones,  would  have  left  the  English  satisfied 
with  a square  hole  in  the  wall.  Not  only  is  the 
origin  and  history  of  these  isolated  tabernacles 
involved  in  obscurity,  but  also  the  reason  for 
their  discontinuance ; for  although  many  of  them 
are  still  used,  we  cannot  find  an  instance  of  one 
having  been  erected  since  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  examples  in 
other  countries.  At  Landshut  is  a sacramc7its 
haiislein,  occupying  the  same  position  that  it 
does  in  modern  Roman  Catholic  altars,  with  the 
exception  that  the  door  is  at  the  back.  This  is, 
however,  the  earliest  specimen  we  have  ever 
seen  of  a tabernacle  attached  to  the  altar  in 
Germany. 

REFERENCES. 

Fig.  1.  Tabernacle  at  Heidingsfeldt. 

,,  2.  Tabernacle  at  Ochsenl'nrth. 

„ 3.  Ornamentation  to  Door  of  Tabajnaclo  at 
Oohaenfarth. 

,,  -i.  Tabernacle  at  Eitzingea, 

,,  6.  Plan  of  ditto. 

„ 6.  Tabernacle  in  Pilgrimage  Church  at  Volkach. 
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/'AULD  EEEKIB,”  SOCIAL  AND  SANITARY. 

Though  mucli  Lag  been  written  recently  and 
jremotely  aneut  “ Auld  Reekie,”  social,  sanitary, 
tand  otherwise,  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder,  the 
jreflections  of  yon  rcorrespondent  may  not  be 
tamiss,  for  cities,  like  individuals,  present  many 
saspects  for  study  and  comment, 

Edinburgh  has  been  termed,  through  the  fancy 
fof  some  folk,  “ the  modem  Athens,”  but  I con- 
fess to  be  too  cosmopolitan  to  acknowledge  her 
BIS  such.  She  has  her  beauties,  it  is  true, 
lancient  and  modern,  in  stone ; but  she  has 
lalso  her  yesterday  and  remote  vulgarities. 
Athens!  eheu ! Yes,  sure,  one  can  read  it  in 
lohe  roofless  colonnade,  on  the  Calton,  and 
uhe  corrugated  frontispieces  of  Priuces-atreet, 
rarincely  though  it  bo.  But  no  matter,  Edin- 
ujorgh  is  historic  and  mighty  withal,  and  can 
unffer  a puncture  for  her  drawbacks  without 
eieing  highly  chagrined  at  the  infliction.  The 
serrated  wheel  of  time  has  lefc  its  marks  upon 
]khe  “ old  town”  that  the  fast  life  and  fashion  of 
«he  new  cannot  obscure.  It  was  in  the  quaint 
iuld  nooks  and  the  queer  old  wynds,  and  the 
HOrtuons  thoroughfares  of  the  former,  my  path 
mostly  lay,  to  my  enjoyment  and  indignation 
Etetimes. 

. My  first  sight  of  Edinburgh  was  not  through  a 
lalarch  dust,  but  a March  frost  aud  snow',  some 
TWO  or  three  years  ago;  and  as  I trudged  up  the 
•ijigh-strect  towards  the  castle  the  picture  pre* 
‘tented  to  my  vision  was  no  inviting  one.  There 
avas  sludge  underneath,  and  eaves  dropping 
icicles  overhead,  and  the  thaw  had  set  in  under 
lie  influence  of  some  rain.  Perhaps  I was  out 
f sorts;  but  no;  for  I remember  it  too 
erell ; and  remembrance  also  tells  me  now 
ili’hab  personal  observation  told  me  then, — that 
yiy  illusions  respecting  “Auld  Reekie”  were 
eispelled.  I have  seen  Edinburgh  since  twice, 
md  under  more  favourable  aspects,  and  the 
iianorama  each  time  appeared  less  grim.  As 
1 learned  more  of  her  past  I was  tempted 
) forgive  much  of  her  present.  But  there 
; one  thing,  as  an  advocate  of  sanitary  re- 
rorm,  I cannot, — the  sore  neglect  of  her  once 
.'.atrician  streets  and  closes,  her  ancient  glo.-y 
did  her  present  shame. 

B Behold  them  in  the  Westport,  by  Lauriston  and 
lie  Grassmarket;  walk  throogh  them  off  the 
rawgate  to  the  Pleasance  and  St.  Mary’s  Wynd, 
a.'  adown  the  Cannongato  to  the  foot  of  hoary 
dolyrood,  and  around  and  up  through  the  radial 
eteries  and  offshoots  again.  But  this  is  not  all, 
oiousanda  multiplied  by  thousands  ; Ossa  upon 
lidiou,  flat  upon  flat,  of  a thick  matted  working 
ptpulation  are  here  “ cabinned,  cribbed,  con- 
eted,”  breathing,  daily,  vitiated  air;  eating, 
nlnkiug,  sleeping,  unvisited  from  year  to  year 

0 one  fresh  breeze  of  heaven,  to  raise  a glow  on 

1 s sunken  cheeks,  or  send  a thrill  of  joy  through 
lieir  saddened  hearts.  Health  at  all  hazards 
lEist  be  established  in  these  feverish  localities, 
[pn  though  it  should  bo  heralded  by  “ van- 
iiism.”  Better  that  ninety-nine  houses  should 
I J than  one  useful  citizen’s  life  should  be  sacri- 
“(fed  by  contagion,  that  could  bo  prevented, — 

; t is  not, — to  the  danger  of  the  entire  com- 
Dinity. 

!irhe  project  of  the  present  Lord  Provost,  if 
riTied  out,  will  effect  a lasting  good.  Few  know 
teter  the  condition  and  wants  of  Edinburgh 
Din  do  William  and  Robert  Chambers.  Both 
we,  intellectually  and  morally,  by  their  joint 
oiours,  helped  to  lift  their  capital  to  a promi- 
itit  position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  A social 
1 i sanitary  reformation  is  yet  needed  to  lift 
ir  above  oontinnal  censure  and  reproach. 

'oCo  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  contour 
'tbthe  old  town,  it  must  be  allowed  that  impedi- 
(itnta  are  in  the  way ; but  these  aro  not  irre- 
Ireveable.  Streets  must  come  down,  wynds  must 
Irigutted,  and  angles  rounded  off;  but  provision, 
itbtho  same  time,  must  be  made  for  the  dis- 
Isesessed,  who  will  of  a certainty  be  mostly  of  the 
it'king  community. 

lolo  measure  of  sanitary  improvement  can  be 
isiisidered  advisable  or  judicious,  or  even  land- 
-‘,3,  that  neglects  the  proper  housing  or  settle- 
itat  of  the  working  population,  whose  removal 
'orbrtuuately  too  often  precedes  what  are  called 
trorovements.  Large  masses  of  the  working 
in  need  to  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
t convenient  to  the  great  centre  of  their 
■ monr. 

I'oluburban  dwellings  may  be  very  healthy  and 
liiEseable;  but  where  no  means  of  rapid  aud 
I ipap  transit  exist,  location  and  living  must  be 
: icipted  to  surrounding  cmeomstancee,  and  cor- 
■late  authority  should  be  slow,  or  rather. 


baillie  or  more  officious  “Bobbie”  will  disturb 
you?  Eh!  But  what ’s  that  to  me  ? 

High-street  on  a Saturday  night,  to  the 
stranger  in  Edinburgh,  is  a picture  worth  seeing. 
From  the  Iron  Church  to  John  Knox’s  house, 
ay,  and  even  stretching  far  adown  the  Cannon- 
gate,  you  may  see  groups  of  men,  hedged 
around  some  inner  circle,  or  circles,  listening  to 
some  head  centre  descanting  on  the  topics  of 
the  hour.  Groups  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish, 
separate  and  distinct,  aro  in  serious  and  jovial 
converse.  The  gregarian  characteristics  of  each 
nationality  that  flock  under  their  own  henchman 
may  be  finely  studied  here.  I shall  not  at  pre- 
sent  attempt  the  task  of  limning  them, — the 
lights  and  shades  require  a more  facile  pen  than 
mine  to  reproduce  them. 

Of  Leith,  which  acts  as  the  port  of  Edinburgh, 
much  could  bo  said,  precisely  in  a similar  man- 
ner, in  a social  and  sanitary  way  as  of  the  for- 
mer. Foul  lanes  and  alleys,  and  a river  more 
foal  when  the  tide  is  down.  But  of  noisoine 
smells  and  other  indescribable  things  in  the 
living  Leith,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon 
dissolve  in  the  “ Waters  of  Lethe,”  by  its  con- 
tinued efforts  towards  social  and  sanitary  im- 
provement, apart,  or  in  conjunction,  with  Edin- 
burgh. c.  H.  C. 


hesitate,  in  destroying  one  evil  if  it  only  lead  in 
creating  another. 

The  underground  railways  in  London,  by  being 
made  available  in  a special  manner  by  the  running 
of  early  trains  for  working  men,  by  the  issue  of 
a weekly  return-ticket,  are  indeed  a boon,  and 
appreciated  as  such. 

Most  of  the  flats  or  dwellings  in  the  low 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  in  the  High- 
street,  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  habitation  of 
any  classes  of  men.  Most  of  the  old  houses, 
with  their  long  and  darksome  winding  stairs, 
afford  a penance  and  a pilgrimage.  Their 
topmost  flats  aro  more  fitted  for  tho  abode  of 
some  miserable  anchorite  or  Stylito  fleeing  from 
the  face  of  humanity,  than  for  the  habitation 
of  a hardy  race  of  industrious  men. 

Habib  may  be  a second  natnre  in  more  things 
than  one;  but  if  custom  or  necessity  reconcile 
men  to  perch  themselves  in  eyries,  it  is  no 
reason  why  those  eyries  should  be  robbed,  by 
corporate  neglect,  of  the  usual  requisites  and 
accompaniments  appertaining  to  civilized  life. 

Those  back-to-back  houses  in  the  Old  Town, 
where  back  yards  are  unknown,  and  their  usual 
conveniences  absent,  where  the  water-pipe  and 
the  sink  are  in  tho  window-box  by  the  fire-side 
(common  reservoirs  of  all  refuse),  where  slops 
go  down  and  fetid  odours  rise;  houses  with 
these  “excellent  provisions,”  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  botchery  of  a bad  system,  aro  in  no 
wise  conducive,  I opine,  to  “ health,  wealth,  and 
longevity.”  But  matters  will  mend  soon,  let  us 
hope,  when  the  right  men  are  in  the  right 
place.  If  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  aud  the  volcanic  thunder  of  her  uni- 
versity rector,  do  not  move  Auld  Reekie  to  action 
on  this  subject,  her  sanitary  salvation  may  bo 
despaired  of  indeed. 

A word  ortwo,  enpassant,  on  other  things  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Commercially,  as  every  one 
knows,  Edinburgh  is  in  no  way  comparable 
with  Glasgow  in  manufacturing  importance  or 
aught  else  in  a general  indnstrial  way. 

Education,  of  conrse,  has  its  citadel  here,  and 
law,  physic,  and  the  kirk  are  full  of  life  and 
power;  but  how  pulseless  and  inert  would  all  be 
if  the  winged  industry  of  mighty  Glasgow  took 
flight.  The  “modem  Athens”  might  put  on  her 
widow’s  cap  and  mouin  her  great  departed  ; her 
own  spirit  would  have  ceased  to 
“ Walk  the  land  in  earthly  plorv, 

Hurling  a light  from  height  to  height. 

Through  many  a darksome  hour  before  her.’’ 

The  printing  and  publishing  trade  of  Edin- 
burgh is  a source  of  considerable  employment, 
as  is  also  the  kindred  branch  of  type-founding. ! 

Tho  iron-moulding  trades,  also,  give  much  em- ! room  or  repair, 
ployment,  bub  can  never,  of  course,  as  a branch,  j I have  looked  in  Mr.  Buckler’s  book  for  an 
be  comparable  with  the  Glasgow  trade  in  this : account  of  what  Essex  did  to  the  west  door- 
line.  T-he  American  Rubber  Company  at  Foun-  j ways  at  Lincoln,  and,  spread  over  some  seventy 
tain  Bridge,  also,  for  a time,  gave  vast  employ-  j pages,  there  is  a confused  description.  I am 


RESTORATION  AND  LINCOLN  MINSTER. 

Lookixg  over  the  Lincoln  book,  one  cannot 
but  be  pained  to  see  a gentleman  let  down  his 
respectable  name  by  publishing  such  ill-judged 
matter.  I hold  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Buckler 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  unjustifiable  attack, 
and  I think  some  of  tho  letters  in  tho  Times  and 
Ecdesiologist  aro  as  ill-judged,  intemperate,  and 
nearly  as  silly  as  Mi\  Buckler’s  defence.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  act  as  a warning  to  him  of 
the  conrse  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Scott’s  inter- 
ference as  it  is  presented  to  us,  has  really 
nothing  unfavourable  to  him ; but  every  one 
most  have  felt  long  ago  that  his  preaching  aud 
practice  differ  widely,  I say  this  without  for  a 
moment  intending  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Scott’s 
name,  and  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  wo  seo  ho  must  have  constantly 
experienced  in  reconciling  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  restoration. 

The  rules  which  tho  Institute  published  some 
time  since  are  the  merest  platitudes.  They  lay 
down  what  every  one  freely  admits,  but  are  no 
help  whatever  when  yon  have  old  stones  and 
mouldings  aud  carvings  before  you  to  be  dealt 
with  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  church 


ment  to  young  women,  as  well  as  men,  in  Ibo 
manufacture  of  a variety  of  articles  ornamental 
and  useful,  which  the  utilization  of  this  valuable 
material  has  created. 

Impetus  of  late  years  has  been  given  to  the 
building  business  near  and  within  the  environs 
of  the  city,  and  a considerable  amount  of  new 
building  and  alteration  appears  to  bo  in  progress. 
The  building  trades  are  the  most  representative 
bodies  in  this  northern  city.  They  also  may  be 
said  to  be  the  principal  sonrees  of  employment. 

With  all  the  Sabbatarianism  that  the  Scots 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of,  I can  perceive  that 
her  industrions  classes,  as  a body,  are  not 
adverse  to  tho  relaxation  of  the  “ Sunday  train,” 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  patronage  of  it  weekly  to 
and  from  Glasgow.  So  be  it.  The  anathema  of 
the  kirk  fell  lightly  on  the  obdurate  heads  of  tho 
North  British,  and  “ the  nine  days’  wonder  ” is  at 
an  end. 

The  Hibernian  element  is  considerable  in  and 
about  the  Cowgate  and  other  places  mentioned  ; 
and  of  those  in  business  in  tho  small  shop- 
keeping and  brokerage  way,  their  votes  at 
election-time  are  accounted  of  moment.  Many 
a mighty  M.P.  and  civic  functionary  in  robes  and 
oflice  is  said  to  have  run  after  Patrick  for  his 
vote  and  interest  among  his  kin,  and  did  not  run 
in  vain  ; and  a plumper,  without  pay  or  reward, 
was  given  to  him  : tho  only  condition  was  to 
let  the  “ Mother  Chnrch  ” alone.  Happy  Pat, 
though  an  “ exile  of  Erin,”  in  the  Cowgate,  sure 
the  better  half  of  it  is  your  own  ! Do  you  not 
hear  your  own  paper  read  weekly  or  nightly  by 
your  own  kinsman,  in  that  little  hob  parliament 
under  the  shadows  of  George  the  Fourth  Bridge ; 
aud  can  you  not  talk  treason  to  yonr  heart’s 
content,  in  condemnation  of  Sandy  and  his 
Saxon  brother,  without  fearing  that  tho  oblivious 


quite  certain  that  Essex  did  deal  largely  with 
this  sculpture,  and  a great  deal  of  the  out- 
cry against  Mr.  Buckler  ought  to  bo  against 
Essex,  who,  after  all,  did  what  ho  did  wonderfully 
well.  An  Auchitect. 


BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  your 
articles  on  the  manufacture  of  “ Black-lead 
Pencils,”  and  in  particular,  I am  obliged  for  the 
information  as  to  the  distinction,  which  I 
now  find  to  be  fallacious,  between  plumbago 
and  Cumberland  lead.  There  is  one  hint  I got 
from  an  artist  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is, 
that  although  “ plumbago  ” is  very  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  it  is  by  no  means 
in  some  cases  a disadvantage,  bnt  the  opposite  j 
as,  for  instance,  in  drawing  the  nude  figure 
(small),  or  in  a very  small  portrait.  Used  with 
a little  rod  chalk,  it  makes  a very  beautiful  and 
refined  grey,  snperiorto  Cumberland  lead,  which 
is  more  black  aud  coarse  compared  with  it. 

I have  found  that  tho  harder  pencils,  such  as 
HHH,  aud  sometimes  HB,  have  a bright  glossy 
look,  and  if  you  want  to  use  a B,  or  BB,  over  the 
markings  of  those  pencils,  they  will  not  work  at 
all,  the  markings  of  the  harder  pencils  being  so 
glossy.  Now,  why  should  that  be  ? Why  should 
not  the  hard  and  soft  assimilate  ? I think  the 
reason  is  that  the  hard  pencils  are  made  with 
inferior  plumbago,  aud  the  soft  perhaps  a mix- 
ture of  Cumberland  lead  and  something  else,  as 
you  describe. 

I have  seen  some  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
nude  figure  with  plumbago : they  must  neces- 
sarily be  small,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  power 
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in  the  material  to  draw  them  large.  There  waa 
a head,  life  size,  by  Carl  Haag,  I saw  lately,  ap- 
parently drawn  with  a plumbago  pencil,  and 
slightly  tinted  with  water-colour,  very  fine  in- 
deed, as  a specimen  of  drawing,  but  no  power  in 
it  at  all,  in  ray  opinion. 

For  sketching,  if  you  want  to  shade  your 
sketch  well,  you  must  use  both  hard  and  soft 
pencils;  if  only  a rough  sketch,  an  HB  would 
probably  be  found  the  best.  An  Abtist. 


« WISE  MEMBERS  OF  A LOCAL  BOARD.” 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  published  the 
address  to  the  ratepayers  of  Idle,  assuring 
their  fellow-townsmen,  in  order  to  obtain  votes, 
that  they  would  be  “ opposed  to  all  schemes  of 
levying  rates  for  water  purposes,”  also  “to  any 
system  of  public  sewerage,  or  to  any  system  of 
paving,”  these  “ classes  of  works  ” being  in 
their  opinion  “not  needed  at  all,”  sends  the 
following  statement  to  explain  what  was  meant ; 

“An  inexhaostible  supply  of  pure  water  is  at  present 
laid  on  in  the  village  of  Idle  from  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation.  This  water  can  be  sold  by  agree- 
ment, but  no  water-rate  can  be  levied  for  it.  This  water 
supply  has  been  brought  to  Idle  by  myself  and  friends. 
The  local  Board  has  a scheme  of  its  own,  and  if  it  were 
carried  out  of  course  the  Board  would  have  power  to  levy 
rates  in  aid  of  their  scheme.  We  have  a supply  without 
liaving  to  levy  rates  for  it : we  object,  therefore,  to  a 
scheme  which  would  have  to  be  aided  by  rales— and  this 
is  tbe  point  at  issue. 

Idle  is  situated  upon  a steep  acclivity,  and  is  but  a 
country  village.  It  has  no  need  of  public  sewerage  works, 
for  its  night-soil  is  carted  upon  the  turnip-flelds.  Tbe 
same  remark  applies  to  paving  works,  which,  however 
needed  in  s large  town,  are  not  needed  in  a country 
Tillage,  perched  upon  a hill  side. 

RoBEBT  SnCLlPFE.’’ 

Even  accepting  this  explanation  of  their  pre- 
posterous statement,  we  differ  in  toto  from  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  conclusions. 


ABBOTSFORD  AND  GALASHIELS. 

SiH,— From  the  daily-increasing  prosperity  of  the 
woollen  trade  of  Galashiels,  the  builders  are  now  more 
busily  employed  than  at  any  former  period,  not  only  in 
erecting  extensive  and  more  tasteful  business  premiees, 
but  tbe  many  handsome  and  substantial-built  villas 
around  tell  of  a step  up  in  the  social  scale.  The  rising 
OTOund  opposite  the  river  front  of  Abbotsford  having  been 
freed  from  the  Gala  estate,  a question  of  taste  has  arisen 
between  the  world- wide  visitors  to  that  romance  in  stooeand 
lime,  and  tbe  “ braw  brawlads  o’  Gala-water,"  who  (like 
the  Galileans  of  old)  do  not  honour  their  poet  much  by 
encroaching  on  the  beautiful  seclusion  of  Abbotsford, 
instead  of  leaving  a few  acres,  as  pictured  to  the  poet’s 
eye.  A puny  pert  baronial  sort  of  a villa  is  now  being 
erected  on  an  elevated  site  directly  opposite  Sir  Walter’s 
cherished  pile.  A visitor  of  the  Arieinus  Ward  school 
exclaims,  ‘‘‘Land  o’  cakes  and  brither  Scots,'  why  this 
intrusion  on  the  shrine  of  genius?”  and  notes  down, 
“that  for  the  interest  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Gilasbiels 
the  romance  of  Abbotsford  is  fleeced  and  the  prospect 
entirely  wortted."  A Pickwickian  chiel  amongst  us,  taking 
notes,  observes  in  his  oiary,  “ That  great  spinner  of  yarns. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  evidently  chose  the  site  of  his  material 
xomance  from  its  vicinity  to  the  famous  yarn-spinning 
and  weaving  town  of  Galashiels."  Success  to  the  Tweed 
trade  and  true  taste.  J.  K. 


PAINT  FROM  INDIAN  RUBBER. 

Sib,— In  your  valuable  journal  (p.  659)  it  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Briou,  a Paris  physician,  “has  discovered  and 
patented  a process  for  preparing  from  Indian.rubber  an 
enamel  paint,  &c.,"  pusaessing  the  peculiar  property  of 
preventing  metallic  corrosion  or  oxidation.  The  appear- 
ance  of  this  article  is  calculated  to  inflict  severe  pecuniary 
loss  upon  roysell",  being  the  inventor  of  a similar  process 
fully  (feacribed  and  set  forth  in  the  specifleations  to  her 
Majesty's  Letters  Patent  granted  me,  and  being  respec- 
tively Nos.  2,386,  September  39th,  1903,  and  2,025,  August 
4th,  1865.  Although  I regret  the  necessity  of  combating 
the  pretensions  of  a foreigner,  I cannot,  injustice  to  my- 
self or  customers,  allow  the  paragraph  in  question  to  pass 
unnoticed,  more  particularly  as  it  aUbrde  suotber  instance 
of  the  existing  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a duly 
qualified  oflicial  to  search  for  prior  inventions,  and  save 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  re-patenting  other  persona’ 
F.  G.  Mci/HOLLiMD. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION  IN 
1866. 

Sir. — This  old,  old  misery  of  competition  is— for 
variety— coming  out  under  a new  phase.  The  “ Boards" 
are  evidently  possessed  of  tome  amount  of  determination 
after  all.  They  will  ignore  the  profession  of  architecture 
entirely.  Tbe  practical  man  will  onjneer  their  purpote, 
and  therefore  they  issue  a bull  or  notification  in  your  last 
impression,  under  the  head  of  competition,  as  follows  : — 
“To  Suilderg  and  OMrrs.— The  Burial  Board  of  the 
parish  of  Twickenham,  Uiddlesex,  hereby  notify  that  they 
are  desirous  [doubtless  !]  of  receiving  deaignt,  with  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  two  chapels,  a lodge 
entrance  and  front  fencing,  &c."  Then  follow  mysterious 
instructions  as  to  the  cost ; and  then  the  well-worn  and 


established  safeguard,  that  “the  committee  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  any  of  theplaus  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted.” 

Now,  sir,  this  committee,  with  their  clerk,  must  be  a 
hopeful  set  of  worthies,  to  think  it  possible  that  any 
builder  could,  and  that  any  others  (we  conclude  by  others 
they  mean  professionals)  uou'd,  send  their  brains  to  be 
thus  sucked  and  returned,  being  “ found  wanting." 

These  gentry  have  evidently  been  taught  a lesson  by  the 
judicious  objections  raised  to  the  present  base  system  of 
competition  by  all  respectable  professional  men  ; and  they 
evidently  think  they  will  address  their  appeal  poetic  to 
the  practical  half  of  the  constructive  world. 

Let  them  go,  and  may  they  proBper;—only  I should  ro 
like  to  ask  them  per  their  parish  clerk,  if,  as  they  apply  to 
builders  and  others  for  designs,  plans,  &c.,  they  apply 
to  tailors  for  coffins,  and  order  their  swallow-tails  and 
knee-breeches  of  their  undertaker  ? 

Befendee  op  ins  Faith. 


LOCAL  BOARDS  AND  SURTETORS. 

CHIPPENHAir. 

Sir, — The  ’Builder  lately  contained  an  advertisement  for 
a surveyor  for  the  Chippenham  Highway  District.  Out  of 
thirty-six  candidates,  by  a cnmmitiee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  three  were  selected,  and  were  asked  to  attend 
the  Board  on  the  19th  inst.  The  committee  sat  only 
on  the  7th.  One  of  the  three  did  not  att*'nd  the  Board. 
Of  the  two  who  did  attend,  one  was  a surveyor,  from 
South  Wales,  and  the  other  a small  farmer,  resident  in 
the  district.  Canvassing  the  way-wardens  in  any  way 
was,  according  to  the  advertisement,  “ st nelly  prohibited” 
by  the  Board.  I would  call  your  especial  attention  to 
that  fact. 

From  the  first,  when  the  surveyor  resigned  in  oon- 
terapt  of  the  Board,  I heard  it  prophesied  that  the  farmer 
would  be  elected.  He  was  a tenant  of  the  vice-chair- 
man’s, had  been  eanva-sing  the  way-wardens,  and  bad 
received  the  promises  of  several  of  the  way-wardens— the 
chairman  of  the  Board  for  -me— before  even  the  committee 
sat.  Is  it  not,  then,  too  bad,  to  advertise  at  such  expense, 
in  so  many  papers,  caus  ng  so  much  trouble  aud  anxiety 
to  80  many  candidates  ; go  i brough  the  farce  of  selection  ; 
and  then  put  us  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  candidate, — candidates,  if  the  other  had 
attended  ? 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  so  that 
even  one  of  th>*mselve3  protested  against  them.  Does  not 
this  show  tbe  necessity  of  u central  Board,  similar  in  con- 
stitution to  the  Poor-law  Board  ? If  you  will  expose 
this  afl’air  you  will  truly  oblige  a Ratepaybb. 

I enclose  my  card  and  address,  and  will  be  in  all  ways 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  this  letter. 


CARRYING  TOOLS  AND  BURDENS  IN 
THE  STREETS. 

TnE  danger  and  annoyance  caused  by  tbe 
careless  carrying  of  tools  by  workmen  render 
interesting  tbe  case  of  Smith  r.  Emerton,  re- 
ported in  yonr  last  number.  There  is  a class  of 
men  who  take  advantage  of  a foul  dress  or  bur- 
den, a dangerous-looking  implement,  or  an 
awkward  barrow,  to  clear  for  themselves  a way 
through  the  crowded  pedestrian  traffic  of  Lon- 
don, trusting  solely  to  the  anxiety  of  the  public 
to  escape  out  of  their  way.  Slaughtermen, 
chimneysweeps,  plasterers,  and  millers’  men 
represent  one  class  of  offenders,  as  the  defendant 
in  the  above  case  represents  another.  In  spite 
of  legal  prohibition  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
hand-barrows  upon  the  pavement  travelling  at 
racing  speed,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  oat  children  in  perambulators,  by 
which  means  one  child  is  made  to  encumber  the 
foot-way  more  than  half  a dozen  grown-up 
people. 

Cabmen  and  drivers  of  other  vehicles  fre- 
quently assert  their  precedence  in  the  use  of  the 
road  by  refnsing  to  draw  rein,  and  even  shout- 
ing and  cutting  with  the  whip  (as  I saw  last 
night)  at  foot-passengers  who  may  be  crossing 
their  track,  clearly  thinking,  with  the  defendant 
in  the  above  case,  “ that  it  was  the  plaintiff^s 
duty  to  have  avoided  it.” 

I shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  mark  I received 
twenty  years  since  from  a millwright,  who  was 
carrying  two  or  three  sharp  steel  chisels,  and  as 
he  swung  his  arm  cut  my  hand  to  tbe  bone. 
Lately,  1 passed  close  to  a man  who  was  mixing 
in  a crowd,  and  carrying  a small  coke  stove  in  a 
tray  upon  his  shoulder,  the  blinding  beat  from 
which  operated  with  effect  upon  one  of  my  eyes, 
at  a distance  of  3 or  4 inches. 

Everybody  can  admire  the  remark  of  Napoleon, 
who,  seeing  a lady  too  little  inclined  to  yield  the 
path  to  a heavily-laden  workman,  checked  her 
with  “ Respect  the  burden,  madam  !”  but  there 
is  a fair  way  and  a foul  way  of  carrying  all 
things,  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  are  careless 
of  other  people’s  comfort  should  know  that  they 
may  have  to  pay  for  any  mischief  they  may 
cause. 

Accidents  arising  from  tbe  inefficient  tying 
of  the  loads  of  railway  vans  are  astonish- 
ingly frequent.  I saw  in  one  w’eek — close  to 
the  Charter  House  — three  eases  in  which 
packages  fell  from  these  vehicles,  accompanied 


in  one  instance  by  the  boy  who  was  riding  on 
the  load.  When  death  or  injury  has  been  in-  i 
dieted  upon  a.  passenger  (as  by  the  fall  of  a load  \ 
of  empr.y  barrels  or  of  pockets  of  hops),  the  { 
plea  is  that  they  were  laden  in  “ the  peculiar  i 
way”  customary  in  the  trade.  But  this  hast 
been  rightly  rejected  at  law;  for  if  it  is  not 
customary  for  loads  to  fall,  some  portion  of  the 
customary  security  must  have  been  omitted 
where  accidents  have  occarred.  M.  I.  B.  A, 


BOOK  INDICATOR  FOR  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Sir, — In  the  exhibition  just  opened  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  is  a screen  containing  a large 
quantity  of  numbers  interspersed  with  the 
names  of  various  authors,  and  called  a “ Book 
Indicator.”  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  designed  to 
obviate  a great  and  serious  difficulty  iu  the 
working  of  free  libraries,  which,  with  yonr  kind 
permission,  I will  endeavour  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  I should  state  that  of  the 
many  institutions  designed  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  man,  none  have  more 
surely  become  a confirmed  success  than  free 
libraries  and  news-rooms,  particularly  in  large 
towns  like  this ; so  much  so  that,  I can  assure 
you,  sir,  your  valuable  magazine,  which  ranks 
among  the  most  popular  periodicals,  from  the 
time  it  is  placed  upon  the  table  upon  Saturday 
morning  until  the  time  it  is  taken  off,  is  seldom 
out  of  hand.  But  with  the  borrowers,  it  is 
found  that  the  groat  bulk  of  them  flood  iu  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  two,  and  seven  and 
ninep.m. ; and  the  result  is,  that  the  staff  of 
assistants  (more  than  sufficient  for  ordinary- 
purposes)  utterly  and  entirely  fails  to  prevent 
great  and  serious  loss  of  the  borrowers’  very 
scanty  leisure.  The  indicator,  by  showing 
only  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  enables  the 
borrower  to  pick  out  for  himself  the  number  of 
the  book  he  requires;  he  then  hands  it  to  the 
assistant,  who  is  thns  enabled  in  a moment  to 
serve  him  with  it,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  having 
to  run  up  and  down  ladders  in  all  parts  of  the 
library,  until  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  list  of 
thirty  or  sixty  numbers  is  gone  through  with  no 
result,  consequent  upon  the  large  number  always 
iu  the  hands  of  borrowers. 

Should  yon  deem  this  article  worthy  of  notice 
in  your  valuable  periodical,  it  will  become  known 
to  the  whole  of  the  librarians  of  free  libraries 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  it  will  deeply 
gratify  me  to  know  that  I have  so  far  been 
useful,  and  smoothed  down  what  at  present  is  a 
very  serious  and  counteracting  difficulty  in  the 
working  of  these  inestimable  institutions. 

J.  M.  Christie,  Librarian. 

Birmingham  "Free  Bibrary. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TFat?!.  Church,  Sheffield. — The  gentlemen  who 
contributed  designs  were  Messrs.  M.  E.  Had. 
field  & Son,  Mr.  Campsall,  and  Messrs.  Black- 
moor  & Mitchell  Withers.  Eventually  the  de- 
signs by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son  were 
adopted.  The  work  at  Wath  Church  is  to  be 
commenced  forthwith. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Holbom-hill. — Mr.  CHfton,  the  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  Corporation  of  London  and  Mr.  Charles 
Meeking,  of  Holborn-hill,  has  made  his  award, 
under  which  the  corporation  have  to  pay  Mr. 
Meeking  a little  over  26,3001.  in  addition  to  the 
property  they  are  to  convey  to  him.  The  sum 
claimed  by  Mr.  Meeking  was  110,0001.  or  there- 
abouts, and  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  it  was 
contended  that,  having  regard  to  tbe  value  of  tbe 
new  site  Mr.  Meeking  is  to  have,  they  ought  nob 
to  pay  him  anything,  bub  rather  to  receive  from 
him  upon  balance  of  account.  It  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  before  the  arbitrator 
that  Mr.  Meeking’s  profits  exceeded  20,000i.  a 
year,  and  the  loss  from  tbe  interruption  of  this 
very  lucrative  business  during  the  rebuilding  of 
his  new  premises  has,  no  donbt,  largely  entered 
into  the  arbitrator’s  decision.  The  settlement  of 
this  case  will  put  the  corporation  in  possession 
of  all  the  property  required  for  tbe  viaduct  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  except  one  house,  the 
tobacconist’s,  at  the  corner  of  Shoe-lane. 
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The  Bolton  Corporation  Arbitration. — The  eor- 
ratioa  of  the  borongh  of  Bolton,  under  their 
ceut  Improvement  Act,  granting  them  powers 
r a large  extension  in  their  waterworks, 
3luded  39  acres  perches  of  land  belonging 
Mr.  Peter  Eichard  Hoare,  banker,  of  Loudon, 
le  value  was  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the 
bitrator  being  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
ade,  who  appointed  Mr.  Hunt  the  assessor, 
t Saturday  morning  the  town-clerk  received  a 
egram  from  the  solicitors  of  Mr.  Hunt,  making 
award  of  16, TOOL  The  claim  made  by  Mr. 
)are  was  37,000L,  and  the  value  put  on  his 
id  by  Mr.  Hoare’s  witnesses  was,  by  Mr. 
omas  Stutter,  of  Bury  and  Manchester, 
387J.  18a.  ; Mr.  Richard  J.  Lawton,  Man- 
98ter,  69,8451.  Os.  5d. ; Mr.  T.  Fisher,  Man- 
ester,  70,1381.  lOs.  5d. ; and  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
mchester,  70,3221.  Is.  2d. : while  the  witnesses 
the  corporation,  Mr.  J.  C.  Blackburne,  C.E,, 
ned  the  land  at  9,6671.  3s.  7d.  j Mr.  J.  Hamp- 
1,  agent  to  Lord  Wilton,  10,2361.  17s.  5 Mr.  J. 
rrer,  Bury,  9,9171.  lOs.  4d. ; Mr.  Elias  Doming, 
3.,  Manchester,  11,1221.  15s. ; and  Mr.  W. 
aford,  C.E,,  Manchester,  9,3191.  6s.  lOd., 
Ich  was  the  lowest  valuation.  It  will  be  thus 
n that  the  award  is  20,3001.  less  than  the 
Dunt  claimed,  53,4381.  lOs.  5d.  less  than  the 
hest  value  set  upon  the  land  on  behalf  of 
Hoare,  and  41,1371.  18b.  less  than  the  lowest, 

I 5,5771.  53.  more  than  the  highest,  and 
801.  13s.  2d.  more  than  the  lowest  valnation 
ithe  part  of  the  corporation. 


^ AN  ITALIAN  SCREEN  FOR  SALE. 

:'he  Cathedral  of  Bois-Ie-Duc  is  being  restored, 
the  commissioners  have  determined  on 
'oving  the  Italian  rood-loft  or  gallery  that 
■irates  the  choir  from  the  nave,  and  replacing 
ith  a carved  wood  screen,  in  accordance  with 
' style  (Gothic)  of  the  cathedral.  We  are 
bd  by  the  authorities  to  mention  that  they 
willing  to  sell  the  present  structure.  It  con- 
i of  marble  columns  of  various  kinds,  and 
treliefs  and  statnes  of  alabaster.  The  South 
isington  authorities  might  perhaps  think  it 
ith  while  to  inquire  about  it.  We  have  a 
pograph  of  the  screen  at  their  service. 


» 

FROM  SCOTLAND. 

ititnl)urj77i. — Since  the  Lord  Provost's  scheme 
ikhe  improvement  of  the  city  was  remitted  by 
I Town  Council  to  the  Lord  Provost’s  Com- 
leee,  the  plans  have  been  revised  by  Mr. 
isin,  the  city  architect,  in  conjunction  with 
■Lessels,  architect — the  latter  being  employed 
imse  the  health  of  Mr.  Cousin  would  not  per- 
iihim  to  attend  to  the  out-door  portion  of  the 
■ z.  The  plans,  says  the  Scotsman,  have  now 
limed  a very  practical  form  ; and  not  only 
'the  ground  been  all  surveyed,  but  each 
iding  that  is  likely  to  be  interfered  with  has 
c carefully  inspected.  In  adjusting  the  plans 
1 has  been  takcu  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
reference  with  any  costly  or  serviceable  tene- 
.t.  Great  pains  have  also  been  taken  to 
ere  for  the  proposed  alterations  the  consent 
;e  proprietors  whose  pound  or  buildings  are 
f to  be  interfered  with,  so  as  to  avert  Par- 
lentary  opposition  to  the  bill. 
micuik. — The  foundation-stone  of  a United 
ijbyterian  Church  has  been  laid  here. 

'■asgow. — Over  the  south  door  of  the  nave  of 
Daihedral  there  is  apiece  of  tracery  of  a de- 
lisimilar  to  that  in  the  heads  of  the  windows 
inis  side  of  the  church.  For  some  years  it 
^remained  without  painted  glass.  No  sub- 
irer  could  be  found  to  fill  it  in  ; and  the 
intary  to  the  committee  represented  to  the 
F First  Commissioner,  Mr.  Cowper,  that  he 
loao  hope  of  being  able  to  complete  this  side 
^ e church  without  his  aid.  Mr.  Cowper  at 
a^agreed  to  supply  the  means,  and  to  employ 
■jrs.  W.  & J.  J.  Kierto  execute  the  glass,  which 
t V iu  its  place,  and  which  harmonises  with  the 
uunding  windows,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
i in  execution.  The  design  is  necessarily 
iinental  only,  bub  Messrs.  Kier  have  also 
lated  a figui-e  of  an  angel  in  the  Lauder 
, , in  the  first  window  on  entering,  which 
Hletes  the  series  in  this  part  of  tlio  crypts, 
iilu  the  prospect  of  a demolition  of  a 
i in  Dunlop-street,  a site,  it  is  said,  has 
8s  secured  for  a new  Theatre  Royal,  at  the 
e-  end  of  Bath-street,  of  which  Mr.  William 


Glover  is  to  be  lessee,  and  which  is  to  have 
audience  accommodation  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  present  spacious  building. 

Galashiels. — Two  new  mills  are  now  in  course 
of  completion  here,  and  at  Wilderbank  Mill  there 
is  in  course  of  erection  a hvrge  addition,  and  at 
Ladhope  Mill  a large  spinning-shed  has  just 
been  finished.  But  the  most  important  addition 
to  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  town  is  a 
new  mill,  the  building  of  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Stirling,  bnilder,  for  the  proprie- 
tors of  Mid  Mill.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  tenter 
ground  close  by  the  Mid  Mill.  The  local  gas 
company  intend  to  remove  their  works  beyond 
the  borough  bounds,  as  they  require  enlarge- 
ment, and  objections  have  been  made  to  their 
continuance  on  the  present  site.  The  cost  will 
be  about  14,0001.  The  profits  of  the  company 
last  year  were  33  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  10  per 
cent,  of  which  was  apportioned  as  dividend,  and 
the  remainder  to  rednotion  of  debt.  The  annual 
oonsuniption  of  gas  has  risen  from  5,925,500  ft. 
in  1856  to  13,000,000  ft.  in  1866. 


NEW  DRAINAGE  WORK  AT  HASTINGS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of 
Health  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  to  receive  the 
tenders  recently  advertised  in  the  Builder  for 
the  csooatruction  of  new  sewerage  works.  The 
proposed  works  are  from  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  W. 
Andrews,  borough  surveyor  j and  the  object  is  to 
divert  the  sewage  from  the  outlets  at  Warrior- 
square  and  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  to  a point  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  east  end  of  the  town, — 
merely  a palliative  of  a present  dire  abomination. 
It  is  intended  to  lay  a new  brick  sewer,  for  a 
length  of  abont  two  miles,  along  the  front  of  the 
town.  The  dimensions  are  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  9 in., 
and  gradually  enlarging  until  the  last  section  is 
5 ft.  6 in.  by  4 fc.  (ege-shaped).  The  sewage 
will  bo  received  in  a covered  brick  tank  to  be 
built  on  the  sea  shore,  under  East  Clifi’,  and 
capable  of  coutaiuing  a million  and  a half 
gallons.  Hence  the  sewage  will  be  discharged, 
one  hour  before  low  water,  so  as  to  meet  a current 
which  (iu  theory)  is  to  carry  it  far  away  to  the 
eastward  before  the  flowing  tide  has  a perceptible 
influence.  A 4-ft.  iron  pipe  will  be  used  to  allow 
the  sewage  to  run  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
out  to  sea,  after  leaving  the  tank.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  was  24,OOOL  (including  a now 
groyne,  costing  upwards  of  l.OOOL,  the  subject 

of  a separate  contract).  The  tenders  were  : 

Simms  & Marten  £i9,850  0 0 

Peters  k Co 35,950  0 0 

Coker 34,-190  0 0 

Hardinij  33,700  0 0 

Fernanrtpz  20,699  0 0 

Howell  (Hastings)  26,640  0 0 

The  latter  was  accepted,  and  the  work  is 
expected  to  commence  almost  immediately. 

A new  plan  of  drainage,  designed  by  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  at  a cost  of  5,000L,  is  shortly  to  be 
carried  oat  for  the  adjoining  township  of  Sc, 
Leonard’s,  which  is  governed  by  a different  body. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Theddlethorpe  (Lincolnshire). — The  restoration 
of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Theddlethorpe,  near 
Louth,  was  commenced  in  186 1,  by  the  entire 
rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  architect,  London.  In  February 
of  the  same  year,  a report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  church  and  tower  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  of  Glasgow,  and  from  the  dilapidated 
and  very  dangerous  state  of  the  tower  and  aisle 
walls,  restoration  was  determined  upon.  Esti- 
mates were  obtained  for  its  entire  renovation, 
and  in  February,  1865,  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  the  nave  was  roofed  in  by  January, 
1866,  and  the  church  was  lately  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  whole  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Richard  Ryall,  builder,  Louth,  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Kennedy  & R.  Dalglish,  of  Glasgow, 
architects. 

Moorhy. — All  Saints’  Church,  Moorby,  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Banks 
Stanhope,  M.P.,  and  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  building,  which  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  church,  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style 
of  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Louth,  architect.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  with  a vestry  on  the  south  of  the  latter, 
a porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  near  the 
west  end,  and  a spirelet  at  the  north-west  angle., 


The  walls  are  built  of  old  green  sandstone,  re- 
lieved with  bands  of  red  brick,  and  Ancaster 
stone  for-  the  windows,  &c.,  the  outline  of  the 
whole  being  varied  by  the  high  pointed  gables, 
the  chimney  for  the  stove,  and  the  belfry  tower. 
Tho  builder  was  Mr.  Maxey,  of  Louth. 

IcJilingham. — St.  James’s  Church  here 
been  restored  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  ofBury  St.  Edmund’s  and 
London.  Mr.  L.  Jackaman,  of  Bury,  was  the 
builder  employed.  The  works  just  completed 
include  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  pews,  which 
have  been  supplanted  by  benches  of  stained 
pine  ; the  flooring  of  the  main  body  of  the  church 
with  black  and  red  tiles,  and  of  tho  sacrarium 
with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  arranged  in  a geo- 
metrical pattern ; the  erection  of  new  roofs  to 
the  south  aisle  and  chancel ; the  cleansing  of  the 
stonework  from  its  coatings  of  paint  and  white- 
wash, the  columns  of  the  nave  being  found 
painted  black  as  high  as  the  pews,  and  above 
that  coloured,  and  spotted  with  green  3 and, 
generally,  a renovation  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior.  The  great  east  window,  of  three  lights, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  the  subject  represented 
being  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Throughout 
the  ohurch  the  stonework  has  been  restored,  both 
inside  and  outside,  and  the  exterior  has  been 
generally  attended  to.  The  roof  has  been  re- 
leaded where  necessary,  and  the  walls  repaired. 
A brick  parapet  harmonising  with  the  tower  has 
been  removed,  and  a stone  and  flint  panelled 
parapet  erected  in  its  stead. 

Radivay. — The  new  church  here  has  been 
consecrated.  It  is  erected  of  Homton  stone, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford, 
and  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  open  seats, 
calculated  to  accommodate  about  250  persons. 
The  church  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  north  chancel,  vestry,  south 
porch,  and  a tower,  the  latter  intended  to  be 
surmounted  by  a spire  of  100  ft.,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  completed.  The  builders  were 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Napton,  and  Mr.  Price,  of 
Leamington. 

Hendon. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  erected  at  Hendon  New  Town,  has 
been  laid.  The  building  is  expected  to  cost 
about  3,0001.  It  is  to  be  of  Gothic  architecture, 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Austin  & Johnson,  of 
Newcastle,  and  comprises  a porch,  nave,  aisles, 
chance],  and  vestry.  It  will  be  built  entirely  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  bands  of  Staf- 
fordshire grey  brick.  The  builder  is  Mr.  R. 
Humble  3 while  the  woodwork,  the  principal 
part  of  which  is  open  benches,  is  being  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Peart  & Humble.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  450  people,  free. 

Bournemouth.  (Hamjpshire). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  has  recently  been  laid  on  Poole- 
hill.  The  new  building  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date 400  persons.  It  will  be  simple  in  design, 
and  will  be  70  ft.  long  and  47  ft.  wide,  consist- 
ing of  a nave  and  small  chancel,  with  entrance 
porch.  Upright  posts  will  support  the  roof, 
which,  in  order  to  ofler  an  effectual  resistance  to 
the  strong  gales  to  which  its  elevated  position 
will  expose  it,  will  bo  tied  together  with  cross 
pieces  of  timber.  Purbeok  stone  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  Street. 

irool  (Dorset). — Tho  church  hero  has  been 
restored.  Prom  the  account  of  the  restoration 
in  the  Dorset  Express  it  appears  that  wKth  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  a portion  of  the 
north  wall,  the  edifice  has  been  re-built : as  much, 
however,  as  possible  of  the  old  stone  has  been 
again  employed,  and  where  repairing  has  been 
needed  it  has  been  efiheted  with  Purbeck  stone 
and  corresponds  with  the  previous  work.  In  the 
re-building  of  the  outer  walls  Box  stone  dressings 
have  been  inserted,  and  tho  new  work  iu  th© 
interior  has  been  executed  in  Corsham  stone. 
Formerly  the  chancel  was  of  very  small 
dimensions,  but  now  it  is  18  ft.  in  length  and 
14  ft.  3 in.  broad.  A perpendicular  window  has 
been  inserted  in  the  east  end.  This  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Boll,  of  Bristol.  The 
quarries  are  ornamented  with  tho  lily  and  the 
cross,  and  have  coloured  borders.  In  the  centre 
light  there  is  a foliated  panel  with  the  Greek 
cross  and  INRI  placed  in  tho  angles  formed  by 
the  four  arms,  and  underneath  this  is  the  sacred 
monogram,  I.H.S.  The  light  on  the  north  side 
has  a representation  of  the  pelican  feeding  her 
young  from  her  breast,  and  that  on  the  south 
Aguus  Dei.  In  the  tracery  of  the  head  there 
are  two  angelic  figures,  bearing  scrolls.  Two 
lights  have  been  inserted  in  the  south  side  of  the 
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cbancel,  the  lower  part  of  the  easternmost  one 
forming  a sedilia.  These  windows  have  been 
• filled  with  diaphane  representing  passages  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  the  work  of  the  Eev. 
F.  Newington  daring  hours  of  sickness.  The 
whole  of  tho  illuminated  scrolls  in  the  church 
were  done  the  incumbent.  The  figure-work 
in  this  church  has  been  jointly  done  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Grassby,  of 
Dorchester.  In  removing  the  wall  separating 
the  old  chancel  from  the  north  aisle  a stone  was 
found  which  has  puzzled  the  archmologiats.  It 
is  8 inches  square,  and  has  a cavity  at  each 
of  the  four  comers.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  sacred  cruets  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  tho  Romish  mass,  but  for  that  only  three 
would  be  required,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
fourth  contained  the  holy  salt.  To  those  learned 
in  such  matters,  says  the  Express,  we  doubt  not 
the  incumbent  would  be  glad  to  show  the  stone. 
An  organ,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  London,  has  been 
placed  in  the  bay  opening  out  of  the  chancel  on 
the  north  side.  The  funds  for  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  the  church  were  raised  by 
the  exertions  of  the  incumbent  and  his  family, 
assisted  by  the  churchwardens,  Messrs.  S.  Sly 
& Hide.  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of  Dorchester,  was  the 
architect;  and  Messrs.  Wellspring  & Son, 
builders,  carried  out  the  work. 

Kirkiy-in-Ashfield. — The  top  stone  of  the  new 
spire  of  the  church  at  Kirkby-in-Ashfield  has 
been  laid  by  the  Rev.  T.  Woodman.  The  spire 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Derby,  the 
architect  for  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hall,  of  Nottingham,  was  the  contractor. 


^00hs 

The  Biographical  Treasury  : a Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder. 
13th  Edition  ; reconstructed,  revised,  and  in 
great  part  rewritten,  with  about  1,000  ad- 
ditional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  E. 
Cates.  London : Longmans  & Co. 

No  biographical  dictionary  can  ever  be  made 
perfect;  but  by  repeated  revision  in  numerous 
editions  we  may  have  the  nearest  approach  that  I 
can  be  made  to  a really  satisfactory  work  on  such  ! 
a subject;  and  if  this  cannot  now  be  said  ofl 
Maundcr’s  well-known  biographical  dictionary, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  any  in  existence.  The 
work,  with  all  its  still-remaining  faults,  what-  [ 
ever  these  may  be,  is  destined,  we  think,  in 
this  its  thirteenth  and  greatly-improved  edition,  j 
to  have  a great  sale  : it  is  a valuble  work,  at  a 
moderate  price ; and,  although  small  in  com- 
parative bulk,  its  type  is  so  economical  that  its 
eleven  hundred  pages  contain  a vast  quantity  of 
matter.  Its  present  editor  is  the  author  of  “ The 
Pocket  Date  Book.”  The  work  has  a clever 
frontispiece,  designed  by  J.  E.  Doyle,  and  com- 
prising forty  distinct  full-length  portrait  figures 
chronologically  placed  in  contemporary  double 
groups.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  fcap.  8vo., 
and  the  price  10s.  6d.  It  ia  twenty-eight  years 
since  the  first  edition  was  published,  and  a great 
many  names  of  eminent  persons  who  have  died 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  have  been 
added.  In  the  present  edition  alone  nearly  1,000 
notices  of  these  and  others  are  given,  besides 
about  900  which  have  been  rewritten. 


Manchester  Institution. — The  exhibition  of 
modern  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  this  day. 

The  Statue  of  Canning  in  Palace-tard. — 
By  a slip  of  memory  we  attributed  this  statue  in 
onr  last  to  Chantrey  : the  sculptor  was  the  late 
Sir  R.  Westmacott. 

The  Manchester  Am.algamated  Engineers. 
The  members  of  this  association  in  Manchester 
had  an  aggregate  gathering  there  on  last  Thurs- 
day week.  About  3,000  walked  in  procession 
through  the  leading  thoroughfares  with  music 
and  banners. 

Obituary. — We  mention  with  regret  the  death, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  of  Mr.  John  Barnett,  architect, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  5G.  Of  some 
of  Mr.  Barnett’s  works  in  the  City  of  London 
we  spoke  very  recently.  He  was  the  district 

surveyor  for  part  of  Marylebone. On  the  6th 

inst.,  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  whoso  works 
on  the  Beautiful  are  well  known,  died  at 
Morningside. 

The  Salford  Surveyorship. — A candidate 
complains  that  a “ nephew  of  the  borough  sur- 
veyor ” was  chosen.  This  is  of  itself  no  argu- 
ment against  the  corporation.  If  he  be  a com- 
petent  man,  his  relationship  ought  certainly  not 
to  stand  in  his  way.  If  an  incompetent  person 
were  elected  merely  because  bo  was  a nephew, 
that  would  be  a different  thing;  and  a thing  not 
unknown  in  classical  times,  when  it  was 
nepotism. 

Portsmouth  Borough  Surveyor.  — Certain  i 
charges  having  been  made  by  members  of  the  I 
Portsmouth  Local  Board,  in  connexion  with ' 
Messrs.  Easton  & Amos,  against  the  borough  I 
surveyor,  Mr.  L.  Angell,  that  ofiicer  sent  in  his  I 
resignation.  The  Board,  however,  were  not  con-  ; 
tented  with  this,  but  at  their  last  meeting  i 
dismissed  him  by  a formal  resolution.  The  chief  j 
charge  against  tho  surveyor  is,  so  far  as  we  are  I 
informed  by  a statement  sent  to  us  for  publica- ! 
tion  (being  ex  parte  we  decline  compliance), 
that  ho  had  requested  the  contractors  about  to 
tender  for  the  borough  works,  to  add  10  per  cent, 
to  their  estimates, — for  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage  his  opponents  would  contend.  The 
surveyor  denies  “ emphatically,  the  substance  of 
the  charge.” 

The  Manchester  Albert  Memorial. — The 
Queen,  with  kindly  expressions,  has  declined 
the  invitation  to  open  the  Manchester  memo-  ■ 
rial,  proposed  for  next  month.  This  memorial  j 
is  now  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
iron  railings,  which  Mr.  Skidmore  has  in 
hand.  Tho  following  inscriptions  for  the  me- 
morial have  been  approved:  — Facing  Peter- 
street — “ In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  public 
and  private  virtues.”  Towards  the  new  Town- 
ball — “ Albert,  Prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Consort  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.”  Towards  Cross- 
street— “ Erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
Chester.”  On  the  Deansgate  side — “ The  statue 
was  presented  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  Thomas 
Goadsby,  mayor  of  Manchester,  1861-62.”  The 
whole  of  the  funds  requisite  for  the  completion 
of  the  memorial,  amounting  to  6,4001.,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  statue,  have  been  subscribed. 
Tho  position  of  the  monument  seems  to  us  much 
to  be  regretted. 


The  late  Fire  in  Bloomsbury.  — At  the 
recent  fire  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  the  builders,  which  demolished  a block 
of  building  covering  about  10,000  square  feet, 
and  damaged  adjoining  houses,  a great  loss  was 
snstained  in  furniture  and  clothing  by  the  occu- 
piers of  rooms  or  floors  in  those  houses,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  estimated  loss  of  nearly  2,0001.  to  the 
workmen  in  tools,  &c.  Fortunately  this  latter 
has  been  met  in  a great  measure  by  insurance  or 
funds  from  Benefit  Clubs — but  still,  after  all 
curtailment,  it  is  found  that  the  j(»int  deficiency 
to  tenants  and  workmen  cannot  be  placed  at 
less  than  1,3001.  An  appeal  ia  made  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet 
so  heavy  a loss  to  persons  who  can  ill  afford  it,  and 
we  trust  it  will  meet  with  that  hearty  response 
it  justly  deserves.  Mr.  Tuckett,  of  66,  Great 
RusselLstreet,  churchwarden  of  Bloomsbury, 
acts  as  treasurer.  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
we  see,  have  given  1001.,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  51. 


Bursting  of  a Reservoir  Embankment. — The 
embankment  of  a reservoir,  situated  at  Brushes 
Clongh,  near  Oldham,  and  which  forms  part  of 
the  waterworks  system  of  that  borough,  gave 
way  last  week  at  the  inner  entrance  of  a culvert 
near  its  bottom.  The  area  of  the  reservoir  is 
5 acres,  the  depth  45  ft.,  and  its  capacity 
40,000,000  gallons.  Owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains  the  reservoir  was  full,  and  surplus  water 
was  being  carried  off  by  the  by-wash.  As 
speedily  as  possible  about  thirty  men  were  set  to 
work  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  course  of 
the  water,  and  it  flowed  towards  a place  called 
Goats,  inundating  several  fields  and,  finally, 
getting  into  a stream  which  flows  towards  Miln- 
row  and  Rochdale.  Fortunately  the  culvert  held 
oat  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  sweeping 
through  it,  and  thus  the  safety  of  the  embankment 
was  ensured.  Several  houses  were  flooded,  and 
roads  torn  up,  a great  mass  of  stone  and  earth 
being  swept  from  the  hill  slopes  along  which  the 
water  escaped.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  a portion  of  the  puddle  wall 
having  given  way,  and  allowed  water  to  escape 
into  the  culvert,  above  which  the  embankment 
appears  to  have  settled  to  a considerable  extent. 


The  Drainage  of  'Winchester.  — The  loca 
board,  after  years  of  bard  straggle  by  sanitary 
reformers,  have  unanimously  adopted  the  prin 
ciple  that  the  city  ought  to  be  drained,  and  tbai 
premiums  of  150h,  1003.,  and  503.  should  b( 
offered  to  engineers  for  the  best  plans  for  doing 
the  works  and  utilising  tho  sewage. 

Re-MOVal  of  Stains. — Chloroform  is  said  t( 
remove  stains  from  paint,  varnish,  and  oil 
Every  one  knows  that  care  is  requisite  in  the  u8( 
of  chloroform.  As  little  as  possible  .should  b( 
used,  and  the  work  should  not  be  done  in  a clo8« 
place,  bub  where  the  vapour  will  be  rapidlj 
carried  off.  Another  fluid  recommended  for  th< 
same  purpose  is  a mixture  of  six  parts  of  strong 
alcohol,  three  parts  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  ( 
quarter  part  of  benzole. 

Gas. — The  Western  (Metropolitan)  Gas  Com 
pany  have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  past  year.  Since  their  reduc 
tion  of  price  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  their  re 
ceipts  have  increased  4,8521.  over  the  previoui 
year.  The  profits  for  the  year  amounted  t< 
31,4281.,  and  2,2623.  were  carried  forward  aftei 

the  dividends  were  deducted. The  Wolver 

hampton  Gas  Company  have  declared  a dividend 
for  the  last  half-year  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  increasing  demand  for  gas  ii 
to  be  met  by  the  erection  of  a new  gasometer  a( 
the  Stafford-road  works. 

“Music  Hall  Provident  Friendly  Society.*' 
At  a public  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose 
it  has  been  resolved  “ That  an  institution  b< 
established,  called  the  Music  Hall  Providenl 
and  Friendly  Society, [for  the  purpose  of  building 
almshouses,  and  affording  relief  to  such  neces- 
sitons  or  decayed  members  of  the  rousic-hal 
profession  who  shall  have  been  for  a certaii 
time  connected  with  the  profession.”  It  wat 
announced  that  a piece  of  land  for  the  erectior 
of  almshouses  had  been  all  but  given  them,  and 
many  handsome  donations  had  been  promised 
Why  this  constant  division  and  creation  of  new 
societies  ? Why  nob  join,  for  example,  The 
Dramatic,  Musical,  and  Equestrian  Sick  Fund? 

Fatal  Explosion  in  Chatham  Dockyard.— 
A sad  disaster  has  occcurred  in  Chatham  Dock, 
yard  by  the  explosion  of  a large  boiler,  by  which 
two  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  three  so  badly 
hurt  that  apprehensions  were  felt  that  they 
would  not  recover,  and  thirty  others  more  or 
less  seriously  hurt.  The  disaster  o(?curred  in  a 
boiler-house  contiguous  to  the  metal  mills,  and 
adjoining  the  old  steam-hammer.  There  were 
two  boilers  in  this  house,  side  by  side.  From 
some  cause,  as  yet  unknown,  one  of  these 
boilers  exploded  with  terrific  violence,  destroy- 
ing the  building  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
scattering  destruction  around.  The  massive 
front  wall  of  tho  boiler-house  was  completely 
razed,  forming  a heap  of  ruins,  and  all  was 
wrecked  in  the  boiler-house,  which  presented  a 
mere  mass  of  shattered  iron,  stonework,  and 
bricks.  It  is  said  that  the  boiler  which  exploded 
bad  been  in  use  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  very 
thin  in  parts. 

Telegraphic. — A contemporary  says,  with 
reference  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, — “The 
cable  almost  annihilates  both  time  and  space. 
Liverpool  is  now  within  one  hour  of  New  York. 
Mr.  R.  Stuart,  the  energetic  and  intelligent 
agent  of  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York,  was 
in  London  on  the  14th  of  August.  He  tele- 
graphed to  his  clerk  in  Liverpool  to  send  a 
telegram  to  New  York  detailing  tho  incidents  of 
the  day’s  work  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The 
news  was  transmitted  at  two  o’clock,  and  at 
three  o’clock  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  even- 
ing papers.”  The  transmission  of  messages 
from  Europe  to  America  in  a few  hours  is  a 
most  wonderful  thing;  but  onr  contemporary, 
we  fear,  loses  sight  of  the  difference  of  clock- 
time between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  Though 
a message  sent  at  two  p.m.  from  Liverpool  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  papers  at  three  p.m.,  ib 
does  not  follow  that  the  message  has  only  taken 

one  hour  to  do  so. The  Prussian  Government, 

it  appears,  have  confirmed  the  concession  for  the  l 
construction  of  a submarine  telegraph  line  from  I 
the  English  to  the  Hanoverian  coast,  granted  by  . 
tho  Hanoverian  Government  to  Reuter’s  Tele-  j 
gram  Company,  and  have  further  conceded  to  I 
the  same  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  | 
constructing  land  lines,  which  will  bring  the  | 
wires  into  direct  communication  with  the  entire  , 
Continental  telegraphic  system.  The  cable,  i 
which  contains  four  conducting  wires,  will  be  , 
in  full  working  order  by  the  lat  of  October, 
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■ TnE  'Working  Men’s  Congress  at  Geneva. 
Clerkenwell  supplied  a working  man  competent 
to  preside  at  an  international  congress, — Mr. 
Jung,  watch-maker,  of  Northampton-square, 
iLondou,  and  one  of  the  seven  delegates  from 
Loudon.  Jung  is  a Switzer  bj  birth,  and  speaks 
iFrench  and  German  from  his  earliest  years.  A 
residence  of  ten  years  in  London  has  given  him 
an  almost  equal  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Engdish  language. 

The  John  Daiton  Centenary.  — Wednesday 
in  last  week  being  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Dalton,  the  chemist, — the  discoverer  of 
the  atomic  theory, — the  occasion  was  celebrated 
in  Carlisle  by  a public  dinner.  Dalton  being  a 
Cumberland  man,  having  been  bom  at  Eagles- 
•field,  near  Cockermouth,  in  that  county,  the 
celebration  was  purely  of  a local  character.  The 
[chairman  delivered  a short  address,  in  the 
cconrso  of  which  he  sketched  the  life  of  Dalton 
•from  the  time  when  at  Eaglesfiold  he  wound 
'.bobbins  for  his  father,  who  was  a weaver,  to  the 
itime  when  his  meteorological  researches  brought 
ihira  into  notice  in  Manchester,  where  his  disco- 
Every  of  the  atomic  theory  made  him  famous. 
)One  topic  touched  upon  was  Dalton’s  colour- 
ilblindnesB,  which  made  blue,  purple,  pink,  and 
rcrimson  appear  blue  to  his  vision.  This  pecu- 
iJiar  defect  of  the  visionary  organs  became 
iknown  among  foreign  philosophers  as  “ Dal- 
otonism.” 

AnOlITTON  OF  NlGimVORK  IN  THE  BaKING 
^TRAPE. — There  is  not  a single  trade,  we  do 
)ibeliev0,  in  which  workmen  suffer  more  hardship, 
las  regards  long  and  untimely  hours  of  labour, 
Lthan  in  the  baking  trade.  Their  business,  more- 
)®ver,  is  well  known  to  be  an  unhealthy  one  even 
itat  the  best,  so  that  the  poor  fellows  have  a 
kdouble  evil  to  cope  with.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
I'hoped,  therefore,  that  they  will  bo  successful  in 
•itheir  present  endeavour  to  shorten  and  re-arrange 
iltheir  hours  of  labour.  A meeting  of  journeymen 
]:bakers  has  just  been  held  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
'(for  the  promotion  of  that  purpose,  Mr.  J.  A. 
jiSmith,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  when  a resolution  was 
imnanimously  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  pre- 
'OBont  system  is  uujust  and  injurious,  and  calling 
)Don  the  meeting  to  bring  about  a total  and  un- 
'oconditional  abolition  of  nightwork,  by  reducing 
,bthe  hours  of  labour  to  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
icnorning  until  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Drainage  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire. 
lEThe  local  board  of  Boston  have  printed  and 
cicirculated  a “ Report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler 
(i(their  surveyor)  on  the  drainage  of  the  town  on 
ththe  east  side  of  the  river.”  Mr.  Wheeler  pro- 
[Hposes  the  construction  of  a main  outfall  sewer, 
cccommencing  in  Main-ridge,  near  the  end  of  Pen- 
Btstreet,  and  discharging  its  contents  into  the 
(ihaven  rf  short  distance  above  Maud  Foster  Sluice, 
Kwith  branch  drains  radiating  from  this  as  a 
:ecentre.  The  cost  he  estimates  at  3,5001.,  or  a 
•arate  of  -Id.  a pound  for  thirty  years.  The 
itntiiization  of  the  sewage  has  difficulties  in  the 
^way  of  it  on  account  of  the  low  level  of  the  town, 
Hand  the  expense  of  pumping,  but  the  new  scheme 
rwould  not  require  alteration  if  in  future  this 
ilshould  bo  resolved  upon.  Tho  Lincolnshire 
lIHerald  warns  the  inhabitants  that  if  they  do  not 
ipspeedily  resolve  on  some  system  of  draining  their 
r(very  unhealthy  town,  Government  will  order  it 
teto  be  done  at  their  cost,  and  without  much  regard 
'ofor  economy  in  tlieT outlay. 

Ignorance  is  Death. — At  Newbridge,  Ireland, 
KBOme  labourers  were  engaged  in  clearing  out  a 
[atanlc  of  liquid  manure,  when,  having  reached  a 
llthick  sediment  at  the  bottom,  they  proceeded  to 
slshovel  it  out.  The  first  man  who  descended  into 
ththe  pit  and  stirred  it  instantly  fell  down  dead, 
beboing  suffocated  by  tho  effluvia,  and  four  of  his 
cccompanions  who  went  successively  down  to  assist 
ebshared  his  fate.  The  five  poor  men  perished  in 
Sras  many  minutes,  one  after  another,  as  they 
leientered  the  pits.  A noble  iustauce  of  courage 
aiand  self-possession  in  connexion  with  this  acci- 

Ktdent  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Warned  by  the 
rterrible  fate  which  had  befallen  their  companions, 

Ittthe  men  who  were  at  the  top  of  the  tank  were 
af  afraid  to  venture  down  to  recover  the  dead 
bfbodies.  A young  fellow  named  Smith,  however, 
jvivolunteered  to  descend.  Some  persons  endea- 
II voured  to  dissuade  him,  but  be  said,  “I  know 
[hi  how  I’ll  do  it,”  and.  procuring  a rope,  he  fas- 
Itetened  it  round  bis  body,  and,  inhaling  a supply 
iofof  pure  air,  he  suspended  respiration  until  he 
dfdesconded  rapidly  and  drew  up  one  of  tho  bodies. 
iHHis  example  was  quickly  followed  by  another 
Imman,  by  whose  aid  they  were  all  brought  up. 
'TiTruly  “knowledge  is  power.” 


The  Mortality. — According  to  the  Registrar- 
general,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  week 
was  23  per  1,000  in  London,  24  in  Edinburgh, 
and  30  in  Dublin  ; 21  in  Bristol,  21  in  Birming- 
ham, 53  in  Liverpool,  28  in  Manchester,  26  in 
Salford,  22  in  Sheffield,  29  in  Leeds,  21  in 
Hull,  34  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  23  in 
Glasgow. 

Bury  St,  Edmunds. — Tho  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Athenccum  building, — viz.  the 
entire  re-arrangement  and  decoration,  the  ball- 
room, and  the  erection  of  an  orchestra,  artistes’ 
rooms,  &c,,  &c.,— have  commenced,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  architects. 
The  contracts,  in  the  first  instance,  amount  to 
600Z.  A new  front  has  been  designed  for  the 
building,  and  a new  museum,  &c.,  in  connection 
therewith,  which  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  committeo. 

Science  and  Art  Department.  — The  royal 
exhibitions  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Jerrayn-stroet,  and  the  Government  School  of 
Science,  Dublin,  consisting  of  50Z.  a year  for 
three  years  and  free  admission  to  the  respective 
schools,  which  are  awarded  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  after  the  May  science  examina- 
tions, have  this  year  been  awarded  as  follows  : — 
Those  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  to  German 
Green,  aged  14,  monitor  at  the  Lower  Islington 
Public  School;  and  Frederick  J.  M.  Page,  aged 
17,  son  of  a carriage-builder,  London.  Those  to 
the  Government  School  of  Science  have  been 
gained  by  Charles  G.  Stewart,  aged  16,  chemist, 
Camden-town,  London;  John  M'Allan,  aged  22, 
chemist’s  assistant,  Dublin;  and  Stewart  Wil- 
liamson, jun.,  student  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  London. 

Torquay  School  of  Science  and  Art. — This 
institution  was  formally  re-opened  for  its  second 
session  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5tb,  when  the 
prizes  gained  by  the  pupils  at  the  examination 
were  presented  by  Lady  Palk.  The  distribution 
took  place  within  the  School  of  Art  building,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  specimens  of 
art-study.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president 
of  the  school,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sheppard;  Sir  L.  Palk, 
bart.,  and  other  friends  of  the  school  being 
present.  Considerable  satisfaction  is  felt  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  tho  circumstance  that  one 
of  the  four  medals  given  to  the  kingdom  in  the 
Science  department  has  been  obtained  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  this  school,  Mr.  Martin  Fradd. 
Mr.  Holmes,  the  art-master,  and  Mr.  Yiccars, 
master  in  science,  were  complimented. 

A Railway  Sledge-Carriage  System.  — A 
Frenchman  has  just  constructed  a railway  be- 
tween Paris  and  St.  Germain,  in  which  carriages 
glide  along  like  sledges  without  the  aid  of  wheels. 
This  invention  is  due  to  a French  engineer,  M. 
Girard,  and  is  founded  on  an  old  principlo,  viz., 
that  a layer  of  water  introduced  between’two 
metal  surfaces  enables  them  to  glide  on  each 
other  with  as  little  friction  as  a slab  of  ice  on 
the  polished  surface  of  a frozen  lake.  The  car- 
riai'es  are  fitted  on  slides,  which  fit  upon  rails  of 
a peculiar  construction.  By  simply  turning  a 
tap,  a stream  of  water  is  introduced  between  the 
slide  and  the  rail,  and  a gentle  motive  power 
being  applied,  the  carriage,  mounted  on  the 
slide,  shoots  forward  with  great  speed.  By 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  the 
rails,  the  speed  may  be  diminished ; and  by 
shutting  oQ’the  supply  altogether,  tho  train  can 
instantly  be  brought  to  a stand-still.  Hitherto 
only  horses  have  been  used  as  a motive  power. 

Accident. — The  boundary  wall  separating  the 
premises  of  a new  warehouse  in  course  of  erec- 
tion from  the  back  of  a row  of  houses  forming 
Angel-street,  Manchester,  lately  gave  way  and 
fell,  killing  ono  person  and  inflicting  severe 
scalp  wounds  upon  another.  Tho  wall,  which 
was  about  12  yards  in  length  and  10  ft.  in 
height,  fell  in  one  mass.  The  distance  between 
it  and  the  back  doors  of  the  cottages  was  only 
three  or  four  paces,  so  that  the  falling  bricks 
smashed  the  windows,  and  tho  dt^tn's  choked  the 
doorways.  The  wife  of  an  artisan  was  washing 
in  the  back  yard  when  the  ruins  fell  in,  crushing 
her  to  death  almost  on  the  spot.  The  wall  was 
one  of  very  old  erection,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  foundation,  which  at  the  best  of  times  was 
bad,  gave  way,  partly  through  pressure  caused 
by  the  earth  thrown  inwards  in  building  the 
new  warehouse,  and  partly  through  the  recent 
rains.  Outwardly,  towards  the  hack  of  the  cot- 
tages, the  wall  had  nothing  to  shore  it  up,  while 
inwardly  the  earth  had  been  piled  up  against  it 
to  a height  of  several  feet. 


Grosvenor  Hotel,  Chester. — "We  have  to 
add  to  our  notice  of  this  building  that  the  stables 
and  harness-rooms  were  all  furnished  by  Mus- 
grave.  Brothers,  of  Belfast,  with  their  improved 
patent  fittings. 

The  Supply  of  Water. — A case,  “ Spalding 
V.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Company,”  was 
heard  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  at  the 
SheriS'’s  Court.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover 
5Z.  damages,  which  he  had  sustained  because  of 
the  company’s  refusing  to  supply  him  with 
water.  He  bad  rented  a house  the  late  tenants 
of  which  had  lefc  the  water-rate  in  arrear.  The 
supply  was  cut  off,  and  the  company  refused  to 
lay  tho  water  on  again  until  the  plaintiff  paid 
the  rate  due  from  his  predecessor.  After  the 
case  had  been  argued,  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr 
delivered  judgment  against  the  company. 

Government  Aid  to  Artists  in  France. — 
The  list  of  pictures,  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  distributed  on  tho  occasion  of  the  late 
Imperial is  a long  one.  In  addition  to  the 
works  purchased  for  tho  galleries  of  Versailles 
. and  the  Luxembourg,  pictures  and  statues  were 
sent  to  no  less  than  112  local  museums.  Tho 
portrait  painters  received  orders  during  the 
year  for  full  or  half-length  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  or  Empress  for  thirty-eight  subprefec* 
tures,  thirty-four  hStels  deviile,  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  asylum  at  Charenton.  At  a 
moderate  calculation,  the  number  of  works 
ordered  or  purchased  by  tho  Government  for 
public  instituLioDS  during  the  single  year  could 
not  have  been  far  short  of  300. 

The  L.ate  Surveyor  of  Marylebone. — A 
meeting  of  ratepayers  of  Marylebone  took  place 
on  l^riday  evening,  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robeit  Scace,  chief  surveyor  of  Marylebone,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a memorial  to 
his  memory.  Mr.  T.  H.  Filmer  presided,  and 
there  were  present  Messrs.  Soden,  Carr,  Francis, 
King,  Hallelt,  F.  Wilson,  Cooke,  Andrews, 
Downes,  &o.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carr, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Soden,  it  was  resolved  that 
a monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Scace,  in  Finchley  Cemetery,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  long,  active,  and  useful  services 
as  parish  surveyor,  and  that  the  vestry  be  re- 
quested to  allow  the  use  of  the  Court  House  for 
a meeting  to  carry  out  the  object. 

Waterworks  for  Sligo. — The  Sligo  Inde- 
pendent says, — “ Our  countryman.  Sir  John 
Benson,  has  supplied  the  city  of  Cork,  very 
cheaply,  by  pumping  water  from  the  Lee  to  a 
resen'oir  over  the  city.  St.  Louis,  with  a popu- 
lation of  190,000,  gets  its  water  in  pipes  from 
the  Missouri,  eleven  miles  distant,  the  water 
being  pumped  by  powerful  engines  to  the  top  of 
a hill  500  ft.  over  the  river,  where  there  are 
immense  reservoirs  cut  in  the  centre,  and  bricked 
in  tbe  inside,  the  depth  being  26  ft.  Chicago  is 
also  supplied  with  lake  water  pumped  in  the 
same  way  into  a tower  that  rises  100  ft.,  as 
there  is  no  rising  ground  round  tho  city.  Now, 
a reservoir  might  be  made  at  the  Green  Fort  to 
which  the  water  might  be  pumped  from  the  lake 
by  a stationary  eugine  of  30-horso  power,  or  by 
the  water  power  of  the  distillery ; this  would  he 
the  cheapest  mode  of  supplying  the  town.  Wo 
should  obtain  Sir  John  Benson’s  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  getting  good  water  into  all 
our  houses.”  Why  don’t  they  do  so  at  once  ? 

The  Increase  of  Mortality  in  Liverfool. — 
In  spite  of  the  stormy  and  cooler  weather,  the 
increase  of  mortality  in  Liverpool  from  cholera 
and  other  diseases,  is  both  distressing  to  the 
inhabitants  and  puzzling  to  tho  authorities,  and 
tho  opinion  appears  still  to  prevail  that  there 
must  bo  something  wrong  in  the  census  returns 
on  which  the  estimates  of  mortality  are  based. 
Some  discussion  on  this  subject  has  taken  place 
at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  local  health  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  considered  nnadvisable  at  pre- 
sent to  make  fresh  arrangements  with  relation 
to  ascertaining  tbe  real  population  of  the  town. 
As  au  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  death- 
return  of  Liverpool  is  greatly  above  that  of 
Leeds,  tho  next  unhealthiest  town  in  the  king- 
dom, it  was  stated  that  in  Liverpool  the  returns 
have  reference  solely  to  deaths  in  the  town 
proper,  while  in  most  other  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation the  return  includes  the  deaths  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
including,  of  course,  the  healthy  suburbs.  Still 
this  cannot  account  for  a relative  increase  of 
mortality  compared  with  the  previous  returns 
from  Liverpool  itself,  and  based  on  the  same 
district  population  as  before. 
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A Cathedral  at  Inverness. — An  Episeapalian 

or  English  Church  cathedral  is  being  built  at 
Invemeae,  at  a cost  of  12,8001.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  to  lay  the  corner-stone  in 
October,  and  the  building,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
opened  in  1869. 

Deepening  or  the  Seine.— The  Journal  de 
Jtouen  lea,rns  from  Paris  that  the  Government 
has  just  given  orders  to  commence  works  for  the 
deepening  of  the  Seine  between  Paris  and  that 
city,  so  as  to  secure  a uniform  depth  of  about  2 
metres  (6^  ft.).  The  expense  of  these  works  is 
estimated  at  6,500,000  fr. 

American  Pyramid. — An  American  paper 
states  that  a party  of  five  young  men,  while  on 
an  exploring  expedition  recently  along  the 
Colorado  river,  discovered  an  immense  pyramid 
on  a barren  plain.  It  was  composed  of  layers 
of  stone  from  18  in.  to  nearly  3 ft.  in  thickness 
and  from  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  length.  It  had  a level 
top  of  more  than  50  fl.  square,  though  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  been  completed,  and  that 
some  ^eat  convulsion  of  nature  had  displaced 
its  entire  top,  as  it  was  lying  on  one  of  its  sides, 
a huge  and  broken  mass,  nearly  covered  bv  the 
sand.  •' 

Leamington  Independent  Chapel.— The  in- 
terior of  this  chapel  has  been  entirely  renovated 
at  a cost  of  about  300J.,  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goold 
of  Wellington-sbreet.  The  pulpit  has  been 
^werod,  and  removed  about  7 ft.  backwards. 
By  this  arrangement,  additional  space  has  been 
secured,  and  the  stained-glass  window  in  the 
north  wall  has  been  brought  out  into  prominence. 
The  pulpit  itself  has  been  repainted  and  gilded, 
the  colours  being  white  and  gold.  The  reading, 
desk  m front  is  in  the  same  style.  The  fronts  of 
the  gaUenes  are  in  imitation  of  oak,  the  monld- 
mgs  having  been  pricked  in  with  colours  of  gold 
and  maroon.  The  walls  are  sage  green,  and 
the  columns  supporting  the  galleries  green,  with 
white  caps.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  in  lavender, 
red,  gold  and  b’ght  buff  colours.  The  north 
wall  has  the  inscription,  "Holiness  becometh 
Ihine  house,  0 Lord,  for  ever,”  on  a maroon 
ground. 

A Mortar. — M.  Artus  proposes  a method  of 
preparation  by  which  the  process  of  silication 
18  much  favoured ; thus,  it  is  said,  a mortar 
may  be  prepared  which  becomes  as  hard  as 
cement,  does  not  crack  in  setting,  and  may  oven 
M used  as  a hydraulic  cement  under  water. 
His  process  is  the  following  : —Take  good  slacked 
hme,  and  mix  it  with  the  ntmost  care  with  sand 
^ely  sifted.  Mix  the  sand  thus  prepared  with 
finely  powdered  quicklime,  and  stir  the  mLxture 
thoroughly.  During  the  process  the  mass  heats, 
and  may  then  be  employed  as  mortar.  Of  course 
the  mixture  must  be  made  just  as  it  is  to  be 
used.  One  part  of  good  slacked  lime  was  mixed 
■mth  three  parts  of  sand,  and  to  this  was  added 
three.fourths  of  its  weight  of  finely-powdered 
quicklime.  The  mortar  thus  made  was  used  in 
a foundation-wall,  and  in  four  days  had  become 
so  hard,  that  a piece  of  sharp  iron  would  not 
attack  it.  In  two  months  it  had  become  as  hard 
as  the  stones  of  the  wall.  {Ann.  du  Q^nie  Civil 
Zeitung  des  Ver,  Deutsch,  Eisenbahn-Verwalt.) 

The  Imperial  Hotel,  Jersey.— This  new 
hotel  has  recently  been  opened.  The  building 
which  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs! 
Medland  & Maberley,  of  London,  the  architects  of 
the  ‘Westward  Hoi”  Hotel,  near  Bideford,  is 
constructed  somewhat  on  the  general  plan  of 
the  letter  E,  the  centre  stroke  of  which  forms 
the  portico,  and  the  upper  and  lower  the  two 
wings.  Facing  the  main  entrance  is  the  prin- 
cipal staircase,  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  with 
balusters  and  handrails.  On  the  ground-floor 
and  table  ci’ftCfe  room,  both 
ol  which  are  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  length,  32  ft. 
in  width,  and  26  fc._  in  height.  They  are  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a 
moulded  comice  and  a coned  ceiling.  On  this 
floor,  besides  the  manager’s  room,  there  are 
several  suites  of  rooms,  together  with  a reading, 
room.  On  the  first-floor  there  is  a ladies’ 
drawing-room,  with  ante-room  attached,  and 
several  bed  and  sitting  rooms  en  suite.  The 
smoking-room  and  billiard-rooms  are  both  upon 
this  floor,  but  approached  by  a separate  stair- 
CMe.  The  two  upper  floors  are  wholly  occu- 
pied by  bed-rooms,  with  bath-rooms.  The 
basement-floor  contains  the  kitchen,  &c.  In  the 
hotel  about  100  beds  can  be  put  up,  and  a cot- 
tage on  the  grounds  has  been  fitted  up  with 
bed-rooms.  A large  ice-honse  has  also  been 
constructed. 


Synagogue  in  Berlin, — The  new  synagogue 
here  has  been  consecrated.  The  facade  is  in 
the  Eastern  style  of  architecture,  surmounted 
by  three  mosque-like  domes,  and  abuts  upon 
the  street.  The  splendid  interior  is  of  great 
size,  and  fashioned  according  to  Moorish  archi- 
tecture on  the  model  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
walls,  the  pillars,  and  pointed  arches,  covered 
with  carving  of  delicate  workmanship,  rise  high 
to  support  a roof  heavy  with  mouldings  and 
mterlacery  of  pattern,  which,  as  weU  as  the 
Bides,  the  columns,  and  the  vaulted  arches,  is 
picked  and  adorned  with  a variety  of  colour,  at 
once  solemn  and  gorgeous.  Near  the  end  of  the 
internal  synagogue,  furthest  from  the  entrance, 
raised  on  a marble  platform,  stands  a Moorish 
dome  supported  upon  four  columns,  each  about 
18  ft.  high,  round  which  twine,  on  a white 
ground,  golden  vine-leaves,  the  dome  itself  being 
decorated  with  white  and  gold;  from  the  centre 
ot  this  dome  hangs  a small  red  lamp ; above  the 
dome  hangs  a chandelier  full  of  lights.  This 
synagogue  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  moat 
beautiful  place  of  woi-ahip  at  present  possessed 
by  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


For  work  to  be  done  in  the  completion  of  the  Nutional 
Schools,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Teale,  architect 

Hawkins otiQ 

& Son  4*920 

Eirk  & Parry  4 gSO 

4,323 

Atteron  . 4 316 

For  buildmg  a villa  residence,  at  Hitchen,  Herts,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett.  Mr.  'VVatson,  architect  ■— 


0 0 


-1  6 


With 
Porches. 

£1,257  11  0 

Twelvetrees 

Warren*  Son 1,113  0 0 

Jeeves i,oi8  10  0 

Smith 949  q q 


With 
Verandah, 
,.£1,334  19  0 
. 1,395  0 0 
. 1,199  0 0 

. 1,101  18  a 

. 1,010  0 0 


TENDEES 

sewers,  4c.,  at  Streatham  and  Tootine. 
tor  the  anrtsworth  District  Board  of  Works,  and  keeping 
m repair  for  one  year.  Mr.  James  Barber  BurveW^ 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Young  - ’ 


“f^.'^^^'^ot/ectory,  2i,  Clevelaod-street,  Middle- 
sex  ^ospital,  for  Messrs.  Howard  4 Sons,  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Schofield  siuanuues 

Patman  & Fotheringham ,, 

Gammon  4 Sous  .... 

Keeble ."!!!!!!!." 

Conder 

I’Anaon  

Alford '.*.'..1..".!! 

Simpson | 

Lawrence  4 Baugh 

Myers  4 Sons  

HUl  4 Keddell 

Roberts  


..  £2,325  0 0 
..  2,286  0 0 
..  2,243  0 0 
..  2,197  0 0 
,.  2,186  0 0 
..  2.175  0 0 
..  2,130  0 0 
..  2,079  0 0 
..  2,077  0 0 
..  2,046  0 0 
..  2,000  0 0 


HmAKeddeii'.'’''''’.’.' 

Pearson... 

Morris  

Robinson 

Thirst*  Co 

Blackmore  

Willson  4 Son  ....V." 
Hiscock  4 Williams  " 
Lonergan . . 

Thaokery  

Morton ... 

Whittick  (accepted) .. 


..£65,712  0 
..  66,464  0 
..  49,999  0 
‘19,509  0 
..  48,760  0 
. 48,590  0 
48,000  0 
. 46,930  0 
. 40,500  0 
. ‘14,336  0 
. ‘13,111  0 
. 41,709  0 
40,640  0 


For  Clapham  sewers,  for  the  Wandsworth  Board  of 
n orks.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Young 

Pearson.  £37,999  0 0 

B oomfield  27,331  0 0 

Blackmore  27,000  0 0 

Thaekery  26,650  0 0 

Hiscock  4 Williams 26,500  0 0 

26,890  0 0 

Uigmoro  (accepted) 22,835  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  George  Inn,  Fulham.  Mr.  A 
Moseley,  architect ‘ 
Wigmore  (accepted)  £1,750  0 0 

For  a new  warehouse,  at  W'olverhampton.  for  Messrs 
Briscoe.  Mr.  Bidlake,  architect messra. 
Cockerhill  * Sons  £1,310  0 0 

M'.Bidlike, 

Millington  4 Sons  £642  0 0 

J.  4 H.  Herbert  £3,173  0 O 

*”  “.Martta. 

£5,654  0 0 

For  new  markets  atDawley.  Mr.  Bidlake,  architect  — 
Messrs,  hevitt £3  160  0 0 


For  th.  erection  of  olHoej  at  No.  1,  Seolhine.lane, 
adjoining  the  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  for  the  City  of 
London  Real  Property  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Edwin 

NichoSTFriSi^nlii”*'  ‘7  “o’o"- 

General  TTorke. 


Jackson  4 Shaw.., 

Clemence 

Mansfield  4 Price 
Ashby  4 Sons 


. £37,000  0 0 
. 36,100  0 0 
. 35,700  0 0 
. 34,987  0 0 
. 34,492  0 0 
. 34,470  0 0 
, 34,300  0 0 
. 34,187  0 0 
. 33,960  0 0 
. 33,782  0 0 
. 33,583  0 0 
33,507 
33,495 
32,864 


Macey  

Conder 

Little 

Rider  4 Sons  

Trollope  4 Sons 

Hill  & Eeddell  

Newman  4 Mann  

Browne  4 Robinson 

•D  32,864  0 0 

A & F colamns  are  supplied  extra  by  Messrs. 

Ironwork. 

Campbell  4 Johnstone  £9  200  0 0 

Grissell  * Co 8*529  0 0 

Moreland  4 Son  ' 7*320  0 0 

H»“^y8ide4Co 6,994  0 0 

ihe  lhamea  Ironwork  Company  6,8o0  0 0 

6,394  0 0 

Coctoane  & Co 6,250  0 0 

ot.  Fancras  Ironwork  Company*  6,115  0 0 
* Accepted. 


XV*'!)'’  Wolverhampton,  for  Mr. 

VVeiis.  Mr.  Bidlake,  architect 

Trow  4 Bona £2,098  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  Grammar-school  at  Brewood  M 
Bidlake,  architect: — 

£1,188  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  Ford  near 
Devonport,  for  Mr.  Eobertshaw.  Mr,  J.  Harvey,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied 

0 0 1 

Foal  4 Lyon ggg  12  0 


Marshall 

Martin 

Ambrose  4 Bishop  .. 

Jenkins  . 

Tremain  4 Swigg 

Turner  

Blight  (accepted)  .. 


800  0 0 
789  0 0 
779  0 0 
7-40  0 0 
695  0 0 
694  0 0 
648  0 0 
610  0 0 
459  10  0 ! 


For  constructing  an  outer  line  of  sea  defence,  new 
groynes,  branches  to  old  groynes,  and  other  works  con- 
nectedthere^th,forthe  t7orthiug  Local  Board  of  Health 


Alternative  totals,  including  spe. 
eitied  portions  of  Groynes. 


Oak. 

Fir. 

Elm. 

Beech. 

Blaker  ...  . 

Potter  

Bushby ] 

-awrcDce*  

8,759 

9,360 

7,314 

6.960 

7,762 

8,250 

6,849 

6,220 

8,116 

8,600 

6,849 

6,500 

7,859 

8,350 

6,673 

6,296 

* Accepted  for  oak. 

For  the  alteration  and  additions  to  the  Grange  Lol- 
worth  and  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Swavesey.  Mr. 
Robert  Hutchinson,  architect ; — ^ 

Allen*  Smith  £1,601  0 0 

Richardson  1^510  q q 

Bunting  4 Bon 1,508  10  6 

Mitham  ....  1 395  q 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Schools 
rnv  a-Tnn.rrtwfi  TVf-  W a D.,1 ^ * 


For  the  construction  of  a wharf  at  Plaistow,  for  the 
London  Wharfing  and  W’’arehouaing  Company.  Mr  W 
srie  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrub- 

Simms  4 Marten £8,764  0 0 

gnnnett  6.293  0 0 

"Ona  5^750  6 g 

Hughes  6,570  q q 

Garner 5,475  q q 

G?ech 6,316  0 0 

H'cholie  6,190  0 0 

^atts  . 5,022  0 0 

Maxwell 4,795  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 4 521  0 0 


For  works  at’  the  Claphan 
house 

Stacey  4 Garrett. 

Easton  

Hardin  

Crabb  4 Vaught  

Darkin  

Worm .. 

Payne 

Heal  

Wilkinson  4 Co !. 

Nightingale  

Minty ... 

Johnson 

Gates  


and  Wandsworth  Work- 

£335  0 0 

310  10  0 

297  0 0 

297  0 0 

204  0 0 

288  0 0 

285  0 0 

260  0 0 

253  0 0 

2-47  0 0 

245  0 0 

240  0 0 

225  0 0 


7.  ■‘nviiuruson  .X  ItaBuoru:— 

Colls  & Co £1,684 

X Anson  . 1 658 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  ...  1*626 

Sa’^J’er  i;.476 


For  Sewer,  Lancaater-road,  Notting-hill  — 

Brewer  4 Steggles £685  0 

Thaekery  499  q 

Thirst  4 Co 449  0 

Williams  420  0 

Moiom  4 Mutton  409  0 ' 

Acton 396  q ( 

Whittick  (accepted)  335  0 1 

For  alterations  1 
Belgrave-place. 


ad  additions  to  the  Victoria  Tavern, 


. v^uanuiies 

Brown  

Henehaw  

..  £920 
897 

0 0 

Williams  

. 867 

0 0 

0 0 

Harvey  

i 692 

0 0 

Newman  4 Mann.. 

G86 

iSbpt.  15 


For  three  housee,  Nos.  1, 2.  and  3,  Bell-alley,  Goewell- 
i street,  for  Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  C.  Foster,  architect.  Quan- 
1 titles  Buppllied  : — 

Gadsby  El, 293  0 0 

Dixon  ],175  0 0 

Crouch  <fe  Son  1,170  0 0 

Starkio  (accepted)  1,098  0 0 

Wicks 1,063  16  0 

For  now  fronts  at  AVaterloo  Tavern,  Holloway,  for  Mr. 
1 Jonathan  Smith,  exclusive  of  painting.  Mr.  D.  Gylby, 
i architect: — 

Fawcett £316  0 0 

Green 266  0 0 

Wiltshire  262  0 0 


mir.  A.  Evers,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  oy  Messrs. 
P Paiu;&  Clark  : — 

Bywaters  £1,268  0 0 

I’Ansou  1,134  0 0 

Poster 1,089  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons  (accepted) 993  0 0 

For  rectory-house,  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr. 
EEing,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fain  & 
C Clark : — 

Parsons  & Sanders  (accepted)... £1,367  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  H.— B.  O.N.— D.  8.,  juD.— W.  A,  B.— H,  0.  M.— O A R.— Pr.'T.— 
W.  C.— W.  L.-N.  i M.-B.  C.-H.  K B.— W.  B.  T.— W.  W,— 

J.  T,— 0.  F-— J.  M.  T.— M.  A.  B.— C.  F.— T.  B.— J.  B— B.  B— Dr,  L.— 
C.  J,  P.-Mr  H,— W.-J.  C.-JIr.  O'C.— T.  J.  U,-E,  J.  L,— J.  S. 
— B.— A TriBDgle. — 3,  8. — C.  B.  (letters  have  been  returned).— H.  P. 
(should  apply  to  a bIiDd-iiia1cer).—  J.  H.  (wa  are  not  aware  that  the 
statamenl  hai  beou  mad#  in  our  page*).— d.  B.  8 (a  p*teDt  apparatus 
for  building  concreta  cottages  has  been  advertised  In  our  pages.  There 
ts  no  patent  to  preve  nt  the  U"e  orconcrefe  forbulldlng).— Uomo  {sug- 
gestiotis  for  cleaniug  oC  paint  from  atone  have  been  glveu  In  previous 
I numbers). 

We  are  oompelJed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &o.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
I the  name  and  addresa  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Note. — The  reaponelhillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


ATE.  CUTTEN  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

iVj.  on  the  PREMIBES,  Nos.  31  and  32,  Broad-etreet,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPfEMBEK  10.  at  ONR  precisely,  tbe  ben-flclal 
LEASE  snd  OOliDWILL  cf  the  nId-eatahU''hed  SMITHP.RY  i 
IRONMnNGBay  BUSINESS  : comprialug  two  boose,  with  thops.  i 
large  smithy  ; tlumsu's  shup.  Ac.  iu  tbe  rear,  h-1d  for  a 
at  the  very  Icw  leut  of  S02.  per  auuicm  These  pr.mlses  have  com- 
manded all  tbe  heavy  JoDDiug  woik  of  the  suirouudlug  potteries aud 
factories  for  forty  yeare,  aud  to  a practical  man,  wifi  a smal' 
capital,  this  U a good  opening.  Tbe  pUut  aud  etacit,  if  uot  taken  by 
the  purchaser,  cnnipiisiug  forges,  bellows,  drl'ling-macUiues.  anvils, 
emilll.'  tools,  leveuc-en  ranges  aud  stoves,  office  Attlngi,  and  effects, 
wll  be  suld  lu  lots  as  catalogued,  — Particulars  may  be  bad  of  K.  N. 
SPICER,  Esq.  Soliiltcr.  5,  Btapies-iun,  Hulboia:  aud  of  the  Anc- 
— ser,  18  a,  Basiughall  sireBt,  EC. 


Advertisements  cannot  le  received  for  the  current 
ViVJcek's  issue  later  than  THEEE  o’clock,  p.m., 
oion  THURSDAY. 

[Adtestisements.] 

The  bath  STONE  COMPANY,  Limited, 
h having  opened  new  Quarries,  are  now  prepared  to 
fliaupply  any  of  the  following  STONES,  viz.,  Box, 
G Ground,  (jorsham  Down,  Farleigh,  and  Combe 
DDown. — Prices  and  terms  on  application  to  E.  A. 
T Tucker,  Manager,  4,  Railway-place,  Bath. 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J,J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
aiand  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
tithe  manufactoiy,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
ftfumiBh  to  clergymen,  architecta,  and  committees, 
EEstimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tition  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
ttond  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
o of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
C Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
IC  Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
IBH.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
Ipgreat  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  25,  Old 
IB  Bond-street,  and  33  & 34,  Ludgate-hill,  B.G. 
IGEstablished  1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  new  law  courts.— To  the 

ARCHITECT  ORAL  PROFESSION.-Messre.  COX  & WYMAN 
execute  every  dmmtuiou  of  PKINIINQ  lu  the  beet  mauner,  with 
pprompUu-eo  uud  puuciuslity,  eud  et  mod.rete  charges,— COX  A 
V WYMAN.  OrieiiUl.  CIamIokI.  Fiuo-Art,  and  General  Priuten,  7i-75, 
tiueeu-etiest.  Lmeoln’s-Iim-flelds.  W.C. 


HA'iKOLL’S  FIELD  BOOK  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

Just  publi»b-d.  price  12<.  strongly  bound  roau  t ick  (poit  frer), 

T^HE  ENGINELK’S,  MINING  SUR- 

I VbYOR‘0.  and  CONl'RACTOB'S  FIELD  BOOK  for  expediting 
Field-Work  Operet, one.  Beluga  eeiies  of  Tables,  with  Rules  and 
Notes,  lor  Ploiliog  Traverse  Survoying.  4o.  Ac.  By  W.  DAVIS 
HASKOLL,  C.R. 

“ A very  useful  work  for  the  pracUcal  engineer  and  surveyor,”— 
Jlailirai/  .Vsicr. 

" Tbe  be,<Brate  tables  of  slues  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will 
make  it  u.vlul  for  many  other,  putposes.  Uie  genuine  traverse  tables 
exiitiug  all  tbe  same.” — vieAeniBcim. 

"Caunul  iBiI.  from  Its  portability  aud  niUity,  to  be  extensively 
patronised.” — Mining  Journal. 

" Wo  know  of  UK  brtter  Seid  book  of  reference." — .3rli£ain 
London:  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  hlaUuuers'  HaU-cuust,  E.a 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Le  MONITEUR  des  architectes, 

published  tbe  Istofeiich  Mouth.  Seven  Paris  for  tbe  Preseut 
Yoar  have  been  published.  Each  part  coutaius  B x lu.gbificeut  Ateel 
Eueravlugn  of  tbe  must  remarkable  French  -nd  Geuerid  Archllrc- 
tural  Kulldlngs,  and  D-sigus  fur  Arcbite  is,  Builders,  Ac.  with  Text. 
It  Ucnuducied  by  Mr.  NOR  BAND,  Atuhiusct  of  (he  French  Govern- 
ment. Price  27s  per  year. 

Published  by 

Paris  : A,  LEVY.  20,  Rue  tie  Seine. 

London  : I.  M.  BOEKBINUEB.  67.  Bemers-etreet. 

Original  Drslgus  are  readily  received  from  Subscribers,  and  Inserted 
Uopproveo.  by  Mr.  NORMANU. 

The  Fiiteeu  Volumes  ibat  have  been  published  can  be  had. 


To  Architects, 
Civil  Engineers, 
Builders,  &c. 

THE  NEWEST 
DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAMP  POSTS, 

Dwarf  Gas  Pillars, 
Brackots,  Lamps, 
Gates,  Bailiugs, 
Balcony  Panels,  Stable 
Fittings,  Columns, 
&c.  &o. 

will,  upon  receipt  of  par- 
ticulars, be  forwarded 
free,  on  application  to 
Tt'RNEIt  & ALLEN, 
ironfounders.  Engi- 
neers, &c.  261,  Upper 
Tbames-street,  E.C. 


n 8vo.  pp.  In  h> 


cloth.  Fuurth  Editiun, 


.arged.  Pilce  ui. 

rpHE  MANAGEMENT  of  STEEL. 

JL  ByQEOROEEDB. 

I'he  work  Inc'ndes  the  most  approved  modes  of  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  the  manufacture  of  steel,  tetii  -g  I'eel,  forging  aod  welding, 
auusaliug.  hardeullig,  temperiug,  expau-itui  and  cuuCroctLou  of  steel, 
case-bardeLuig  wrought- Iron,  tougbeumg  steel,  Aa 

Loudou  ; W.  TWliEDIE.337.  Bltnnd. 


A RCHITECT 

Bills  of  quantlti- 


NICHOLAS  LAKE, 

and  consalting  SURVEYOR. 

quantities  accnr.tely  prepared,  works  measured  up 


eis,  Builders,  Wbarff  ugeis,  Manufac‘a) 
lie.— Picmues  requDed  for  the  Thames  Kiuo.ukujeat. 

ITV  ^ESSRS.  C.  & H.  WHITE  are  instructed 

. XVJL  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES  of  Messrs.  SMITH 
1 i CO.  No.  71  aud  72,  PriDCes-atreet,  Lambeth,  on  TUUHaDAY, 
EieEPTEMBSK  27.  and  fullowiirg  day.  at  TWELVE  fur  ONE  • ‘ 
tithe  valuable  bTdCK,  PLANT,  aud  MACHINBRY:  comm 
«(  quantity  of  stoLeware  dram-plpes,  from  2 iocbes  to  16  Inc 
Is  large  assortment  oi  bends,  juucuuos,  trapi,  luvert  blocks,  and 
pipans;  terra-coita  chlmiie)-pots,  chemical  apparatus,  receive: 

!•  pateut  water  lllters.  spirit  bottles  and  jars,  au-i  stuueware  fo 
Adealers;  a -iO-horfe  power  Cornish  boiler,  a 15  lior-e  power 
(I  engine,  sbsftiug,  and  3-lDcb  steam-plp<Dg ; Spencer’s  patent 
p pipe  machlueaud  dies,  complete,  from  3 inches  to  15  niches  ; moulds, 
j 3 vans,  cart,  SD-tou  barge,  aud  other  items.— On  view  day  prior,  and 
OAatAlogues  obtained  at  Meesrs.  C.  A H.  WHITE’S  Offices,  Keuniogton 
CiDroes,  uambetb. 

iSiNo.  76,  WBLL8-6TKEET.  O.XFOKD-STBBET.— Tbe  Lest©  of  the 
' capital  Business  premisea,  wiiliseverulltght  airy,  large  workshops, 
drying  sheds,  aud  aiables,  containing  About  4,-lUI)  supei-dcial  feet, 
extendiog  from  Wells-etrect  to  Adam  aud  Eve-court,  with  Trout 
and  book  entrances,  and  a small  Dwellmg-bouBe.  fronting  Wella- 
streel,  witblu  a few  doors  of  Oxford-street ; also  the  Stock  in  Trade 
of  a Builder,  wagou,  cart,  truck,  siaudard  and  other  ladders, 
tcatl'oldmg,  benches,  ana  various  effects. 

Mr.  UNDEKHAY  wiU  sell  by  AUa 

TION,  ou  the  PREMISES,  75,  Wells-street,  ou  TUESDAY, 
latSBPlEMBEK  IS'h,  at  TWELATS,  the  LEASE  of  the  above 
laoapl'al  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  held  for  a term  of  29  yesrs  (less  16 
Ida  days),  from  ”9lb  Srptemuer,  1361).  at  a very  low  rent,  iu  cotuidrraiiou 
ler  of  a premium  paid  aud  repairs  done  by  the  lessee.  The  Builder's 
'fiiStock  comprises  a variety  of  diy  seasoned  boards,  mabogany  plank 
u aud  veneers,  stoue,  slates,  draiu-pipes,  u<elul  old  materials,  stshea, 
'dedoors,  coiumua,  shop-h'tiugs,  old  iron,  and  other  effecce.— To  be 
iTii  viewed  any  day  beiuia  Iho  sale,  and  catalogues  and  particular*  to  be 
ihihad  ou  the  premises  ; of  Mesira.  ALLEN  A SilN.  SulluUurs,  17.  Uai- 
IJi.  lialB  itreet,  Soho  : aud  at  Mr.  UNUERHAY’S  Offices,  9,  Upper  Bakei- 
'ihetieet,  Begeui's-patk. 


R.  WILLIAM  STUART  CANSDELL, 

ABClirrECT.'UKAL  ARTIST,  prepares  for  the  Professlon- 
Academv  Pictures,  j Laudsoape  Views 

Compelitloii  Designi,  | Iiiterloie, 

Aud  Artistic  Work  lu  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  Winchester-street  8.W, 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE 

CARtTNO  111  WOOD  and  STONE. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

No.  8.  EDWABD-STKEET,  HAMPdTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON.  NW. 
TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

■ , E.  F.  LAW  & SONS,  Archi- 

Surveyote,  have  a V A^ANgY  in  their  Office  for 
Out-door  ARTICLED  POPIL.— Priory  Cottage,  Nutthamptou. 


New  BUILDINGS,  ALTERATIONS, 

ADDITIONS,  Ac.— An  Architect  and  Surveyor,  of  (treat  prac- 
tical experience  In  carrying  out  txtenilve  works  in  buildlug,  nffers 
bis  services  prufrs-lonaliy.  in  PREPaRINO  DF.-HGNS.  Plans,  Speol- 
flcatioQs.Estimtte-,  and  SuDerlnteudeucn.  at  -2)  per  cent,  upon  the 
outlay —Address,  ABllHITECr,  care  of  Mr.  Cheeimau, -13,  Craren- 
street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHTTECrrS  AND  BUILDERa 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

MEASUIIBR,  of  0Diis!d*rahle  prantlcal  experience  in  taking 
off,  preparing,  niid  jyrtciug  bills,  ciuantliles  mrasuriog,  an-i  valuing 
eveiy  deecrip'luu  of  work  cooueotrd  wiib  building  operatinne, 
writing  specidcatious,  a’ljnsting  hutldera'  accounto.  Ac.  ts  willing  to 
Ubderbike  the  sime  reasonably.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  3,  Hartley- 
vUlas,  Lausdowne-roal,  Croydon,  a 

TO  PaRENTd,  GUARDIANS,  AND  OTHERfl. 

A PROVINCIAL  Architectural  Firm,  in 

large  pracrice,  ts  desirous  of  rakiug  a PUPIL,  either  lu-door  or 
out.  Premium  ni  derate.  First-Glass  references  given  and  required. 
Address,  ARCHiTcCT,  Laaless's  Library,  Philpot-laue,  E C. 

OROUGH  of  LIVERPOOL.— The  Health 

Commiriee  are  deilrniia  of  receiving  applirarione  for  tbe 
apiKiintmeiu  of  a SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  SOAVENOING  aud 
the  NIGaiBOlL  REMOVAL  OKPARTMEST  for  the  B-rough  of 
Liveipcol.  Tiie  caudtdaie  selected  will  be  required  to  act  uu-  er  the 
Health  Oi.minltlee  lu  sop-r<uteiiding  and  c lutrolliug  tue  whole  of 
the  operaiiuua  connected  with  the  Bcaveuglug  and  riean-iug  of  tbe 
Buruiigb,  aud  Ills  colle-liun  of  uigbtauil  and  other  offendve  matter, 
and  tbe  remuVil  of  tbe  tamo  beyoud  the  Borough,  and  wUl  have  to 
devote  his  wb-de  time  to  the  doty.  Applicants  must  n -t  be  under 
twenty-five  ye.irs  of  age,  nor  above  forty.  Salary.  4 01.  per  annum, 
and  the  po-on  app  doted  will  be  required  to  give  security  fur  the 
sum  of  l.uOOf.  lo  eui  h manner  as  tbe  Cnmm'ttee  may  detenotoe.— 
Applicaliom  to  be  made  lu  wriHug,  stating  age  aud  pievinns  occu- 
pation of  Ihe  candidate,  accompanied  by  testimoulale,  to  he  ntl- 
drersed,  under  seal,  " Cualrmau  of  the  Health  I'omtuittee  " er-dorsed 
•' SupeilutenrteiK  of  the  Siivenging  -nid  Nlght-oil  Removal  Depart- 
ment." aud  delivered  at  the  Town  Clerk's  Offl-e,  Ci-rnwallls  »tr-et, 
Liverpool.  DU  or  before  the  20lh  of  SEPTEMBER  pruxlmu.-Dat«d 
this  23ib  day  of  August,  1866.— By  nrd 

Public  Offices,  2 CoinwaLis-stri 
August  29,  1866. 

RAMMAR  SCHOOL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

WANTRI),  a thoroughly  prac'ical  CLEEK  of  WORKS.— 
AvpMcatlou,  with  rrferencea,  to  be  seat  to  the  Architect,  Mr.  T. 
SIMPSON,  Nottingham,  on  or  before  the  21st  lost. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

('i  ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  every 

X brauch  of  Hie  trails,  can  be  ENGAGED  at  their  House  of 
Call,  tbe  MsrlLurough  luu.  Slciibelm-Bti-eet,  Oxford-street,  W.C. 

C'lILDERS’  SOCIETY,  King’s  Arms, 

T Polauil-Strret,  Oxford-street,  W.-To  BUILUEBS,  DECO- 
RATORS. HUtI  PAINTERS.— GILDEH8,  experienced  in  every  brauch 
of  rile  trade,  luey  be  ENGAGED  at  tbe  above  Society  House.  Postal 

comtuunication  imtiieulalely  attended  to.  

J.  TUNGATE,  Becretary. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a thorough  good,  steady,  Work- 

ma  .Industrious,  competent  aud  trustworthy,  capable  of 
sui-erlntending  in  th-  absence  of  tbe  prluuipaL — Addreu,  with 
lefereuces.  Mi'.  WILLIAM  GUEENE,  Plumber  aud  Contractor, 
B.ffruu  Walden. Eesex. 

TO  PLUMBERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  in  a first-cIass  Buildiug  Firm  at 

the  Welt  end,  au  experienced,  steady,  and  energetic  Man. 
He  must  be  tlinrou  <hiy  competent  to  carry  out  all  ptumbere'  work  of 
the  very  best  d-scripilou,  lucludmg  not-wa'er,  1 
hat  filled  a similar  situation  preferred.  Peruuueut  etuploymnnt.— 
Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  W.  C.  9,  Bobert-Utrrace  Cuelsea,  S.W, 

WANTED,  au  energetic  CLERK,  compe- 
tent to  superintend  a jobbing  basinets.  He  mast  be  well 
up  in  bookkeeping,  ntimatee,  and  mBosarlug  off.  If  a draughts- 
man. preferre''.  Hitustioii  prrinauent.— Address,  siaCtog  age,  former 
ocupativu,  aud  salary  requliod,  to  166.  Office  of  “The  Builder." 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  15,  1866. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.^fTORS. 

T\7"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMEXT,  by  n 

T V 6rst-c  flis  BRICKLAYER,  town  or  o-untrr  ; good  re''eronr« 
from  la«t  etni>lnjrfr.— AdJnu,  Y.  Z.  I’oBl-offi  e,  Giosvtnor-road,  bt. 
Johti’e  Wool.  Kllhnm. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGIN'ERR"^. 

"lAT ANTED,  by  a -well-educated  YOUTH,  a 

tV  situation  in  the  Offic?  of  either  of  the  above  p'ore**ir>i*. 
Can  tr.oce,  draw,  and  rquare  dimenelooe  well,  Fir»  -elar*  reference* 
Address.  T.  T Post-office,  New-itreet,  Dortet-rquare.  X.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TTTANTEP,  by  a Practical  experienced 

fV  CLERK  of  WORK-^,  a RE-ENOAGEJtENT.  Just  fltii*heJ 
a genllemati'e  mansion  in  the  country.  QjoU  tmtliuouinl*  — AdJreS'. 
G.  F.  13,  Palice-slreet,  Canterbnrj. 

ANTED,  by  a tliorougbly  practical  Mau, 

* V a RE-E.bGAQEUENT  as  BUILDER.S'  FOKI-MaN,  or  ns 

CLERK  of  WORKS.  Couutiy  not  objected  to  — .Addr-te,  J H 
6,  Cbarles-street,  Ilampstead-road. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  LAND  AGENTS  ,Ac 

liyANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  EMPLOY- 

T * MENT  In  an  Office.  Has  bad  several  years’  practice  in  the 

work  of  the  above.  Is  a neat  and  rapid  draughteinNn,  quick  at 
figure*  and  account*,  and  well  np  in  the  general  rnn  tine  of  an  Office 
Goo  i reference*.  Aged  21.  Salary  m'-derate,— Address,  C.  D.  care  of 
Ur,  Dolby,  23.  King-street,  St.  James ’i-sqnarr.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLVilBERS  ic 

TYTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a jrood 

WT-A-NTED,  by  tlie  Advertiser,  a StTUA- 

' * TION  in  an  Architect's  Office.  Is  a nrat  -and  expedUlous 
dranghtsinan.  good  rolnurist,  and  understands  perspective  Good 
references.— Address,  152,  Office  of"  The  Builder." 

TO  BDILDBRS,  CONTRACTORS,  ic. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

f T TION  with  the  above.  I*  a neat  dranght-inan  and  quick 
St  figure*.  Salary,  23*.  per  week  -Address,  0.  li,  3t).  Souibgrove.  E. 
Mlldmay-pa  k,  N. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

Ty ANTED,  a permanent  ASSISTANT, 

T T who  would  be  required  to  be  a thoroughly  competent  and 
careful  surveyor,  and  a good  draught-man.- Addre**.  staling  quillfl 
cation*,  terms,  age,  and  reference*,  to  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Noyta  Book- 
seller, Chippenham. 

■VyANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SMITH. 

J f Uudentand*  Bellhanging,  Fencing,  Ac.— Address.  E.  Post- 
office,  Brscknell,  Berks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^ practical  Man,  just  com- 

iLii- Jt  Church  as  Clerk  of  Works,  a BE  EN  lAQ  E- 

MENT  as  above,  or  ts  General  Foremui.  Carp.uter  and  j Uuer  by 

trade.  Agelifl.  Good  reference.-Addres*.  W,  R C.  5.  Cliflou-tarrace 
Walden-rnad,  Haverstock-hill.  N.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TT  TION  as  CLERK  or  CASHIER,  to  a Contractor  Has  hvl 
twenty  years’ eiperienc-'.  Good  teslimmUl*.  and  rtfereuce  to  last 
employer.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Ur,  Moore,  Stationer,  Erntworih.  Hints. 

ly ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  by  a 

TT  thoroiighly  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  First-claes  tatti- 
monials  and  refereucea  fur  last  ten  ysare.— Address,  with  Uiiut, 
E.  H.  8lt,  York-rrad,  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a Young  Jlan,  aged  26,  a 

T T SITUATION  In  a Buildei's  or  Surveyor'*  Office  Hn*  been 
used  to  taking  off  quantities,  messurlng  up  work,  drawing  plans, 
aiid  the  general  routine  of  an  office.  Satlifactury  ref.r-nces  can  bo 
given.- Addreu,  B.  •'  Free  Press  " Office.  Hpildiog,  Lincolnshire. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

./  t foreman  or  bricklayers,  or  to  take  Piecework  by 
the  Yani  or  Kod.  Good  references.- Address,  No.  147.  Office  of  " Tno 
Builder.” 

■\y ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T T aged  IS.  a SITUATION  ss  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  an 
Architect’s  or  Builder’s  Office.  Can  draw  and  trace  neatly  and  write* 
a fair  copying  hand.  Has  bad  sixteen  innntbs’  expereuue  in  bis 
getaut  office.- Address,  B.  care  of  Mr.  Baksr,  Pujt-offlee,  Temple 

■\yAKTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EVENING 

T.  .1.  FMPI.OYMFNT.  to  Keep  or  Assist  with  the  B-ioks  of  a 

Builder,  Decorator,  or  Engineer,  or  to  Make  up  Ace  luuts  or  Drawing 
J^e^te.- Address,  B.  A.  H.  17,  Bellevue-Urrace,  fieveu 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS.  GLAZ  ERS 

\y  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

T T Permanent  SITUATION,  a*  GENERAL  HAND.  In  the 
atevehrauches.  Can  do  gasfiliing  and  zlnc-woiklug  if  requlred.- 
Addres*.  R.  B.  109.  Queeii’i-road.  Bavswater. 

TyANTED,  by  a Gentleman  of  manv  years’ 

T T experience,  a SITUATION  as  CONTRACTORS  CLERK. 
Men  up  Id  detail, and  a g-jod  accountant.— Address,  LASSI/aX  60 
Cowper-road  South,  Hornsey.  N. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  ic. 

\y  ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  aged  32,  a 

vvJa  -f.FfUATION  as  TRAY'ELLElt,  or  to  SIAJ^GE  a EUSI- 
A lit...  M lu  brjnghl  up  to  the  English  and  foreign  tiraner  trade,  and 
y pVnuT*  u 1**“  buyers  in  the  Eastern  Countlej.— Addro.B, 

J.  PEObT,  Market-bill,  Maldou.  Essex. 

"ly  ANTED,  by  a Youth  in  his  20th  year,  a 

“ IMPROVER  In  the  Jolue.'s  T^e.  H«a 
bu-lneM.  Saury  nut  so  murb  c-nstdered  a. 
Hie  advantage  of  Jearniug.  Bef-*rence  permit  ted  to  the  Vij-aT  of  th*. 

Parish.— Address,  J.  WHITE,  Selliudge.  livthe  Kent 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS  AND  BUIlDERd 

TyANTED,  a RE- ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T T a good  WRITER  and  ORAINEK,— Address,  h't  Poit-offlce 
Bromley,  Kent.  8.E.  ' ' 

WANTED,  by  a late  ART  STUDENT,  an 

T T IKGAGEMENT  at  DESIGNliK.  f.i’ile  or  otherwise  Ha-, 
seme  knowledge  of  preparlDg  modeli  Would  a cept  a *ni.Jl  salary 
With  opiK-rlunltiesfor  iniprovemeut.— Addtes*,  i-  EolGNEIl,  SS.  otiii- 
inore-itieet,  Islington. 

*1X7’  ANTED,  in  the  Soutli  Eastern  Counties,  a 

T T RE-ENOaGEMENT  asCLEKK  of  WORKS.  Bulld«’i  Groci.M 


r Mausging  Koremau  or  Orpent^r*  i 
JSlifhijeat*  in  tlie  latt.T  eapacitlei  with  ptfstnt  rmployer.  AccaJ 
toni(d  to  prepare  pl»u«,  qnantitiM.  working  drawing*,  Sc.  and  has  i 
throughout.  A (Mrp.-ater  and  joiner 
Sj  U.  L,  Post-office,  Tuubridge,  KeLt. 


Good  references.— Addxcu 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

\y ANTED,  to  APPENTICE,  a YOUTH 

T y aged  17.  to  Ih*  PLU.'iaiNG,  where  he  will  acquire* 
thurough  knowledge  of  the  ti-vie,  tu  its  dlffirent  hranchei.  Country 
not  objected  to.  — A.l  lre«*,  stating  terms,  to  J.  D.  e.tra  of  Mr 
horlbover,  21J.  Great  Collfge-street,  Wettmintler,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  an 

irA-  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect’s  Office.  Can  d-aw  trace  la 
a neatwrilcr.-A  ldres*,  W.  W.  147,  Marvlrhone  r.-iad,  N W. 

A LONDON  MONUMENTAL  LETTER 

t~V  CUTTER  and  WRITER  of  experience,  wishr*  for  occasional 
WORK  in  the  COUNTRY.-For  terms  address  8.  H.  GARDINER, 
2l3.  New  Keot-road.  3 F, 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

\yANTED,  by  a practical  PbUMBER 

y y GAS  and  HOT  WaTE.R  FITTER  ZINC  WORKER,  Ac.  a 
comitant  SirtT  ATION,  or  Charge  of  a la-ge  Job.  Haa  had  a thorough 
exprrience  in  all  bra'iobe-.  Good  referen-ca  from  former  employer  ii 
required.— Address,  W.  F.  68,  Napler-etreot,  Hoxton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4e. 

A SLTPERIOR  and  expeditious  Draughts- 

,^1.  nienand  Detigtier  i»  in  want  of  a SITUATION,  UniirMand* 
every  kind  of  perspective,  working  drawings,  and  details,  and  ha*  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Gothic.— Addresi. 110,  Offi-e  ofTh*  Build-r." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y y CL®RK  o'^WORKS,  or  a*  General  Foreman  of  large  Jobe. 

Haa  hid  g-eat  experience,  and  has  flrtt-elass  testimonials  from 
Aichllec's,  A.-.  No  obj-,ctina  to  the  country.  — A idress,  M.  D.  B. 
4^,  Augustn  -street,  CuinberUod  Market,  Regent's  P.i-k. 

TU  ARCHITECTS  AND  8URVEY0 R9. 

A N ASSISTANT,  duly  qualified  to  pre- 

AA.  pare  fair,  working,  and  detail  drawings,  with  per>pective.  Ac. 
irjust  OPEN  toa  RE-ENGAQE.ME.S'T.— Addreia,  140.  Office  of  ’’The 
Builder." 

YVTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a EE- 

yy  INGAGEMENT  at  CLERK,  In  a Builder’s  Office.  Is 
thoronghly  acqualntad  with  bookkeeping,  and  the  g*no*al  routine. 
Good  reference*.- .Ad Ires*,  191.  Office  of”  The  Builder.’’ 

TO  PLUMDBRa.Ae, 

A FIRST-CLASS  Plumber  WANTS  a 

SrrUATION  or  JOB,  Piecework  or  otherwise.— Address, 
A.  0,  F.  3.  Christiana-plice.  Victoria-road,  Peckham.  S-E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  steady 

?>  habit*,  «gel  23.  a SITUATION  as  good  PLUHBER.  C.nd> 
p’ain  ziTir  work  and  gufiitiug  — AdJrcsr,  W.  3.  Cr  iwu  Coffee  Heuse. 
No.  1,  Blackfriar«-io»d. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  a RE- 

XA.  ENGAGEMENT  as  THr.EE-Br..ANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gas- 
fltliog  or  zinc-wotk  ng.  and  make  hiinself  genvra'ly  u*efiil.  Town 
or  country.- Address,  HKNltERtON,  Plumber,  4,  Doyley-street, 
ChrUca,  London,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TI-IN  at  IJIPROA'ER  to  the  joinery  TRADE  Agel9 
Couiitiy  not  objected  t-.  AV.g.e  not  so  murb  an  object  a#  c-iustant 
empli.yru  Ilf.  — Addrea*,  A.  B.  10.  St.  Oermain’e-tirrace,  Westbourne- 
Bquire,  Paddiiigtoc. 

TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  wishes  for  a 

Ai.  JOB,  In  a Jobbing  Btiiller’*,  ai  BRIt’KI-AYEK.  Wage*  not 
so  much  an  ol-jcct  ns  a permanent  place.— Addre  s,  173,  Office  fof 
’■  The  Builder." 

yT-'^NTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

» y ESGAOEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Fiot-clas*  refer- 
encfs  — Addrea*,  W.  X.  3,  Woodland- terr ice,  B.unswlok-street,  Dover- 
road.SE 

TU  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  WANTS  a SITUA- 

AV  TION  or  JOB.  No  objeetioo  to  painting  ocea*lnonll,r.— Address, 

A.  Z.  9,  Park-plice  Cottages,  Lower  Park-road,  Old  Kent-road. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TyANTKD,  in  either  of  the  above  Offices, 

y y a SITUATION  at  IMPROVER,  by  a Young  Man,  who  bt* 
■I-eiit  four  ye  irs  In  an  arebi-ent's  office  : 1*  able  to  make  detail  aud 
work'ug  dr,wiiigt,  and  asiht  In  offlte  duties  g-uemlly.— Addrere 
189,  Oillce  of  "1  he  Builder.’’ 

'pHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and 

J-  GIAIBB  IN.?URAN(,’E  COMP.ANY. 

Offices— 1,  Dale-street,  LiveriMol;  2(1  and  21,  Poultry;  7,ComhiIl,and 
Charing  Cross,  Loudon. 

Invested  Funds  £ 3 177,615 

Fire  Premloms  rectlvsJ  in  1835  £ 739,332 

Life  do £25ii.in3 

The  last  year’s  Fire  Duty  paid  by  this  Office  amountod  to  lOi.SSIL 

93.  lid.  exceeding  by  upwards  of  34.0001.  the  amount  pa<d  by  any 
other  country  office. 

The  duty  is  uow  reduced  to  Is.  6J.  per  cent  on  every  description  of 
property. 

lu  the  Life  Department  Policies  are  Issued  with  liberal  conditions 
and  guaraicteed  bjuuira 

Claims  are  payable  In  30  day*  after  admies’on. 

Whole  World  leave  to  travel  granted  on  reasonabi*  terms. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

"yr ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  !Man,  a 

V T RE-ENOAGEMENr  ss  FORE.MAN  of  M.VSONS.  or  to  Take 
Work  by  the  Piece.  Firtt-cUs*  testimonial*.-  Addrast,  H.  12,  Prospect- 
row,  Gloder-row,  Walworth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS 

^HR  Advertiser  i.s  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

X MENT  at  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  (he  Offices  of  the  above.  T* 
a neat  and  quick  draughtsman,  and  can  survey,  level,  extract  quanti- 
llet,  m-asure  up  work,  io,— Address,  934.  Office  of " The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDER?.  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  AGENTS.  4c 

^HE  Advertiser  seeks  EMPLOYMENT, 

I ^ at  THREE-BRANCH  HAND  or  otherwUe.  H»s  had  fifteen 
ye.-ira'  expeiieuce.  In  town  and  country,  of  all  branches  tu  the  trade, 
is  a steady,  sober,  good  workman,  a''i  used  to  the  care  of  work 
and  men.  A perniaiieiicy  of  more  obj-et  than  w*ge*.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address.  143,  Office  of  ’’Th-  Biill-ler," 

.£250  000  have  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION 

FOR  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  A34DRANCK  COMPANY. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL  ami  RRSERVK  FUND,  50, 
ANNUAL  INCOME.  85.0001. 

An  Annual  Payment  nf  34.  to  61.  5*.  secure*  1,0902.  in  case  of  Death, 
or  82.  per  week  while  laid  up  by  lojury. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Local  Agent*,  at  the  Railway  Stations, 
and  Offices,  64,  CornhUI,  and  10,  Regeal-«treet. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  4r. 

^EE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a RE-ENGAGE- 

1 MEo'T  at  GENERAL  AGENT,  rr  otborwlie,  upon  rail  way  or 
puWlc  works.  H*«  been  five  year*  with  present  empicyer*.  Speaks 
aud  writ-*  Frenrh  fluently.  Satisfactory  references  given.— Address. 
A.  Z.  Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 

POYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— 

JLAt  The  Annual  Meeting  wa*  held  on  Friday,  the  10th  insU 
Uliarle*  Turner,  Eaq.  M P.  in  the  chair. 

The  following  1*  an  epitome  of  the  Report  :— 

"FIRE  BRANCH. 

The  progress  of  the  Cqni|>ai>y,  as  re*i>ec's  th-  arniun*- of  bitsine’s 
effected,  bis  been  satlifactury.  the  returns  of  duty  published  by 
Parliament,  on  the  motiou  of  the  chalruiin  of  this  C/mpauy, 
exhibiting  by  far  the  largest  measure  of  lucreoea  which  the  Cumpany 
has  ever  experienced. 

The  total  net  aiiiouiit  of  Fire  premium  for  the  year,  after 
deducting  guarantees,  is  414,73’!.  I.3«, 

LIFE  BKASCH. 

Tumlng  now  to  the  Life  Branch,  it  reiUHins  to  be  reported  that  the 
progress  ha*  been  m irked  by  unchecked  suoces*.  This  will  be  rnwle 
clear  by  one  or  two  itatliticil  exposiiioiis, 

T.iklog  the  four  previous  quinquenulal  periods,  it  is  found  that  the 
first,  from  1845  to  1849  lucluslve,  commeuced  with  a sum  assured 
fur— 

Year  1845  of  £23,349  and  ended  the  period  with  a total 

sum  atsurtd  of £-j72.7W 

The  Second,  1850  51 

Do.  1850..  95,650  do.  do.  733  408 

The  Third,  18-55  60 

Do.  1855  ..  206,514  do,  dj.  1,655,878 

The  Fourth,  18S0  04 

Dj.  1880  ..  440,242  do.  do.  3.439,215 

And  now  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  like  period,  vix.  1863,  th«  Com- 
pany has  granted  asiurancei  for  836,6932.  nearly  twice  the  amouut  at 
the  ccmmsocemeut  of  the  last  quinquennial  period. 

If.  therefore,  the  result  of  the  total  five  years,  eujiag  in  the  year 
I?6D.  were  to  have  a corresponding  Increase  wiili  the  previous 
p-riuds  of  five  years  each,  the  animut  of  business  that  w.iuld  bo 
effected  in  thn  quioijaenuml  period  now  ruunlug  would  be  more  than 
his  ever  been  vu  record  lu  auy  insuranco  entablUhuieut  iu  this 
country. 

The  Dlrtctor*  have  likewise  to  report  that  the  Llf-  funds  have  In- 
creased by  the  sum  of  103  X462.  > the  accumulated  funds  of  this  depart- 
ment now  amounting  to  749,4582.  As  an  addition  of,  at  least, 
lC>a,0f)02.  per  annum  to  these  accumulations  during  the  next  ten  y-ara 
may  now  be|fairly  aoticipited,  it  is  within  reaionAle  expeetstion 
that  during  this  peilod  the  Life  funds  will  approach  nearly  to 
2,000,0i>i2.  sterling. 

Ihe  Directors  piopose  to  the  proprlcto’S  that  a dividend  be  declared 
of  3i.  per  share,  aud  a bonus  of  4s.  per  share,  together  7s.  jier  shore. 

It  is  a matter  of  saliefocLlou  to  state  that  after  withdrawing  the 
amount  of  this  divideed  aud  bouus  from  the  profit  and  loss  account, 
a credit  h-lrnce  will  still  rtmald  tu  that  account  of  no  lets  than 

62  0762  9*.  iu  addition  to  the  reserve  fund,  wliich,  by  the  au^menta- 
ti-u  of  the  year,  uow  reaches  the  sum  of  116,9132.  2*.  lOd.’’ 

ThUrel>ort  wo*  iuuinlincu.ly  adopted. 

PERCY  M.  DOVE.  M.anngrrand  Actuary. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSION.  S-cretiiy  iu  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS 

^HE  Adverti.ser  wishes  to  PLACE  his  SON, 

M-  a youth  of  15,  with  a BUILDER  of  po*itlon  and  experience. 

In  order  to  lea-m  the  basinet*,  and  especially  c**prntcrlug  and 
j diiery  in  all  its  branebes.- Apply  to  A.  Z.  Mr.  Qotto's  Offices,  The 
Cros*.  Leighton  Buzztrd 

TO  ARCeiTPAfTS,  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  who  is  a good  Gothic  and 

1.  Classical  Draiightaman  and  a thorough  Quantity  Surveyor, 
is  open  to  EVtPLoYitENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  otherwise,  at 
morteiate  teroia.  Good  references.- Address,  B.  A Z.  Post-office, 
St.  Jamei’s  road,  H-jlloway. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

SUPERIOR  reliable  ASSISTANCE  is 

»7j  offen-.d  In  DESIGNING  and  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP  gene- 
rallv,  Ha'iau  or  Gothic,  at  Advertiiiet’*  own  residence.  f.>r  libnal 
remuneration. — Ad-lreas.  to  A.  A.  A.  care  of  Mr.  Green,  29,  Duke- 
street,  St.  James's,  Loudon. 

pASFITTER  and  BELLHANGEE  (tm- 

VJT  prnver].— A Young  Mao  wl»hr*  a SITUATION.  Town  pre- 
ferrtd.— Address,  A.  C.  Y.  Tiger  Coffee-house,  Cambetwell-grEen,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■DOCK -KEEPER.  —'WANTED,  an 

1_J  ENGAGEMENT  as  BOGK-KKEPBB,  by  a re*peitabl*  Man.  in 
town  or  ennotry.  Eitimatiug  and  msasnriug.— Address,  X.  ILirt- 
Icj’s  Library,  Malvern. 

TO  CONTK4CTORS. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  of  20  years’  experi- 

Li.  eoce  on  railway  and  other  work*,  and  who  has  the  highest 
t-iUmonUlt.  is  now  opm  to  an  ESOaOEMENT  — Addresi,  A.  B care 
of  Meesr*.  PRINCE  * CO.  Patent  Office,  4.  Trafalgar-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHRE3. 

A N experienced  CARPENTER  aud 

t\  JOINF.R  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  flul«hlngof 
Shop  Fronts  or  Office  Fltllnga— Apply  to  8.  T.  14,  Star-coruer,  B«- 
moudsey. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  BURYEYOR9.  4c. 

A GOOD  General  Assistant  seeks  a RE- 

Ai-  PNGAOEMENT.  Thoroughly  ondentand*  surveying  in  all 
Its  brsnehes.  First-cla**  refrrenc-s  from  last  employer  and  otbera, 
ranging  over  many  years,— Address,  C.  E.  Mr.  Banks,  IS,  Newgale- 
street.  City. 

TMPERIAL FIRE  INSURANCE 

X.  COMPANY. 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17.  PALL  MALI-.  LONDON. 
Ertablished  1693. 

Subscribed  end  Invested  Capital  aud  Reserve  Puud,  1,900,0902.: 
Lofsei  paid,  3,000.0002. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  on  every  description  of  property,  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  moderate  rates 

Claims  liberally  and  prciupHy  eettled. 

All  Policies  are  now  estiiled  to  the  recent  reduction  in  the  duty 
to  Is.  6d.  percent,  whether  covering  baildiiig-,  rurnl'urs.  or  slock. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Hiiiierlnteudent 

TO  BUILDERS.  P.AINTERS.  AND  ORAINKR3. 

A N experienced  PAINTER,  GRAINER, 

jCx  and  PaPKF.H, ANGER  wi«hes  a Constant  J)B.  A useful  .Mao 
to  any  Builder.  Terms  moderate.  Town  or  cguatry.- 155.  Oilloo  of 
"The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  late  pupil  to  a Drainage 

jl\.  Euginrer  of  eminence,  and  who  bus  since  had  ab-mt  thr-o 
year.’  experience  in  carrying  out  wurks,  desires  EMPLOYMENT 
(temp  iiaty  preferred),  in  designing  or  superintending  draloi^e. 
Water  "iipply,  or  other  rngioeerirg  works.  SJary.  nominal,  not 
b-lig  th  - uljrct.  Got  ti  teatluionlals.- Address,  ENGINEER,  Post- 
offi.e.Keuitliigtrn  Hark. 

pEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIO  TILES, 

JT  FIFES,  4o.— Notice  It  hereby  most  respectfully  given,  that  the 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  la  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf, 
Maocleiifleld-atreet  North, City-rood  Boein.  N.  9ndJy,  that  the  trade 
»nn.  ''TBRRO-IfETALLIC,’’U  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor; 
and  3rdly,  that  the  *'  Reports  of  th*  Juries,'’  page  SSI,  of  the  Great 
exhibition, 1351.  oote  the  grant  ofa  First-class  Medal  and  rank  the 
Manofoctortes  known  to  long  a*  "The  Tileries,"  Tusstall  Stafford- 
shire, as  the  first  of  the  kind  la  the  world. 

TO  P.lPFEHANORBS  AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 

A respectable  Young  Man  desires  to 

/X  olitain  a ptrmanrnt  SITUATION  as  P.APERHANGER  ; would 
t ot  cibj.ct  t i fill  up  bis  time  with  uphol-fery  or  cabinet  work.— 
Addiess,  ALPHA,  Hvsl-offlca,  WoJliug’brd,  Berkshire. 

Sept,  22,  1866.] 
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I)o^n^  \cith  the  Rookeries. 

HE  rapid  and  por- 
tentoQS  revolutions 
that  characterize 
the  present  memor- 
able year  are  by  no 
means  confined  to 
the  political  state 
of  the  continental 
nations,  or  to  the 
results  of  the  thirty 
days’  war.  In  every 
part  of  the  world 
mighty  forces  are  in 
operation.  The  frame- 
work of  social  life 
heaves  and  rends  like 
the  buildings  of  some 
southern  city  beneath 
the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. That  shadow  of 
imperial  power  which, 
since  the  holy  Roman 
empire  was  formally 
dissolved  sixty  years  ago,  in 
obedience  to  the  hoarse  sum- 
mons of  the  cannon  of  Auster- 
litz,  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine  Hapsburg  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  body 
forth,  has  faded  from  the  European  map.  That 
yet  more  ancient,  more  venerable,  and  more 
formidable  power  which,  for  the  only  time 
in  human  history,  restored  empire  to  a city 
which  it  had  altogether  deserted,  and  made  the 
proudest  sovereigns  of  Europe  tremble  at  the 
missives  despatched  from  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Cmsars  under  the  sanction  of  the  fisher- 
man’s ring,  is  in  extremis,  and  a few  months 
must  witness  a phase  in  its  course,  whether  of 
downfall  or  of  re-construction,  of  yet  greater 
moment  than  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg.  The 
opinion  of  that  most  competent  judge,  the  astute 
ilacchiavelli,  that  the  existence  of  the  papacy, 
as  an  independent  power,  must  terminate  if 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy  were  ever  united 
beneath  the  same  crown,  an  opinion,  or  at  least 
a fear,  which  appears  to  have  guided  all  the 
relations  of  the  popes  towards  the  Bavarian,  the 
Arragonese,  and  the  Angevin  princes  during  their 
long  struggles,  seems  now  fairly  to  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience : and  in  the  face  of 
events  that  menace  the  extinction  of  a temporal 
and  spiritual  sovereignty,  the  history  of  which 
is  the  history  of  Christian  civilization,  the  fierce 
factions  of  the  capitol  of  Washington,  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  re-establish  the  throne  of 
Montezuma,  tho  internecine  civil  war  that  is 
decimating  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  movement 
among  the  negro  races  that  is  not  unlikely  to 
render  the  black  tribes  hereafter  as  rare  as  the 
nobler  form  of  the  red  Indian,  the  repeated 
shocks  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Caliph, 
— these,  and  many  other  contemporary  occur- 
rences, each  of  which  would  fill  a graphic  and 
important  page  in  the  history  of  the  day,  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance. 

In  onr  own  favoured  country,  separated  as  we 
are  by  geographical  position,  no  less  than  by 
habit  of  thought,  from  the  struggles  of  the  outer 
world,  there  are  abundant  indications  that  our 
isolation  is  rapidly  becoming  less  perfect,  and 


that,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  are  con- 
tinually more  and  more  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tions taking  place  abroad.  The  proposal,  in- 
deed, to  tunnel  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  thus  to 
reverse  the  labour  of  the  Corinthians,  who  were 
forbidden  by  the  oracle  to  sever  the  isthmus 
which  united  tho  peninsula  to  tho  main  land, 
with  the  intimation  that  Jupiter  would  have 
made  it  an  island  had  he  so  wished  it,  can 
hardly  bo  thought  to  be  serious  by  any  of  ns 
who  have  any  personal  recollection  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  euconuterod  in  the  compara- 
tively trifling  work  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  j but 
the  Channel,  even  now,  is  bridged  by  steam. 
Nor  is  this  the  case  alone  as  to  the  postal  and 
passenger  service,  or  the  rapid  interchange  of 
the  objects  of  commerce.  Oar  ancient  wall  of 
sea  was  long  studded  by  those  floating  bulwarks, 
those  wooden  walls  on  which,  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  wa  bavo  been  wont  so  proudly  to 
rely.  This  reliance  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  no 
longer  possible.  Our  maritime  supremacy  is  a 
doubtful  thing ; our  maritime  force  is  reduced  in 
relation  to  that  of  other  nations ; so  that,  while 
increasing  activity  of  commerce  binds  us  more 
closely  to  the  rest  of  tho  world,  tho  citadel  in 
which  we  were  wont  to  ensconce  ourselves  has, 
for  the  moment,  her  gates  unlocked  and  her 
defences  dismantled. 

While  this  change  in  our  relation  to  other 
people  has  hardly  yet  been  appreciated  even  by 
those  who  assume  to  guide  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  there  are  signs  of  change  and  revolution 
in  our  own  social  condition  that  force  themselves 
with  no  loss  importunity,  on  tho  public  mind. 
We  do  not  speak  of  political  movements,  which 
for  the  most  part,  history  tells  us,  are  rather  the 
consequence  than  tho  cause  of  changes  in  the 
social  state  of  the  people.  But  look  at  the  great 
fact  of  emigration.  Not  only  is  Ireland,  nnder 
tho  influence  of  the  continued  exodus  of  the 
Celtic  population,  diminishing  instead  of  in- 
creasing in  population,  and  devoting  her  fertile 
plains  and  hills  to  tho  nurture  of  beasts  in  place 
of  men,  but  the  very  centres  of  our  national  life 
feel  the  same  influence.  From  Cornwall,  weave 
told,  the  miners  are  emigrating,  because  the 
price  at  which  tin  can  there  bo  raised  is  reaching 
a limit  at  which  the  foreign  miner  can  under- 
sell the  English  producer.  In  Wales,  not  long 
ago,  a dispute  as  to  wages  between  masters  and 
men  seems  to  have  been  determiued  in  favour  of 
the  latter  by  the  threat  of  emigration,  if  their 
demands  were  refused.  In  Kent,  within  a week 
or  two,  we  had  to  record  a riot  ensuing  from  the 
employment  of  Flemish  labourers  on  an  English 
railway,  a fact  of  no  trifling  import  as  to  the 
state  of  tho  English  labour  market.  And  while 
there  seems  to  prevail  this  feverish  and  uncer- 
tain state  among  so  many  members  of  the  very 
thews  and  strength  of  our  body  politic,  those 
who  conduct  tho  great  embellishments  of  our 
cities,  and  who  are  providing  fresh  channels  for 
an  activity  of  movement  such  as  the  world  never 
yet  has  witnessed,  are  doing  all  that  in  them 
lies  to  increase  the  discomfort  of  those  on  whose 
labour  they  must  rely,  and  to  saw  off  the  branch 
on  which  they  sit  astride. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  comfort  of  the  working 
classes  has  been  interfered  with  by  City  rebuild- 
ing. The  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  ourselves.  lu 
Paris,  in  Lyons,  in  many  other  continental 
cities,  the  quarters  of  the  industrious,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  poorer  classes,  are  pierced  by  new 
streets,  or  improved  away  for  the  sites  of  pala- 
tial shops  and  imperial  hotels.  But  the  political 
aspect  of  these  alterations  has  not  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  have  given  the  impulse  on 
tho  Continent.  They  may  have  acted  wisely  or 
unwisely,  bub  they  have  at  least  not  acted  un- 
thinkingly. If  a noble  street  has  pierced  a 
populous  quarter,  we  are  apt  to  find  at  tho  end 
of  it  the  architectural  embellishment  of  a case- 
mate, and  we  find  the  omnibus  to  ply  freely 


through  the  impractioahlo  localities  so  long 
sacred  as  the  very  citadels  of  revolution.  It  is 
not  so  with  us.  Holbora-hill  may  have  boon  very 
fatal  to  morality,  so  far  as  morality  comprehends 
patience,  but  it  is  not  ground  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  Jack  Cade  or  of  John  Frost.  Our 
London  roughs  have  shown  themselves  more  at 
home  in  demolishing  than  in  constructing  barri- 
cades. And  those  who  believe  that  the  physical 
comfoi'b  and  well-being  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  population  is  the  first  object  of  the  honest 
and  enlightened  social  reformer,  will  turn  with  a 
sad  but  vivid  interest  from  tho  contemplation  of 
some  of  the  manufactured  grievances  and  got-np 
hardships  of  the  day,  to  the  account  of  sneh  a 
meeting  as  that  which  was  lately  held,  and  held 
in  all  possible  good  order  and  propriety,  by  some 
of  our  follow-citizens  unhoused,  and  about  to  bo 
unhoused,  by  tho  Holborn  improvements. 

The  subject  is  one  that  does  no  credit  to  our 
national  morality.  Such  of  ns  as  have  had 
their  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
way legislation  of  the  day  is  carried  on,  quick- 
ened  by  possessing  shares  in  lines  depreciated 
to  a ruinous  extent  by  an  unprincipled  compe- 
tition, have  long  ceased  to  look  to  Parliament  as 
tho  protector  of  any  but  the  hardiest  speculator. 
The  observations  of  tho  chairman  of  tho  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  on  this  subject  at 
the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  strong  as  they 
were,  but  partially  states  the  case  actually 
existing  against  Parliament  on  this  score.  Bub 
in  those  who  find  tho  capital  for  the  improve- 
ments, which  commence  by  demolition,  such 
selfish  and  unthinking  haste  is  eminently  short- 
sighted. To  the  mere  speculator,  tho  man  who 
subscribes  not  for  an  investment,  but  for  tho 
gambler’s  chance  of  a premium,  such  considera- 
tions are,  of  course,  beside  the  mark.  Like  the 
negro,  who  astonished  the  missionary  by  assail- 
ing him  with  a string  of  Scripture  names  in  evi- 
dence of  his  claim  to  ho  treated  as  a Christian, 
and,  when  pressed  on  for  an  explanation,  con- 
fessed, “Imeanrum,” — thoaewho  meangambling 
may  well  speak  of  improving  a city,  or  of  en- 
larging tho  accommodation  of  a railway,  at  the 
cost  of  unhousIng  a whole  population  of  labourers. 
But  improvements  are  nob  all  made  by  mere 
speculators.  That  there  must  be  a certain 
element  of  speculation  in  every  great  improve- 
ment is  no  doubt  the  case  ; but  the  main  modus 
operandi,  the  actual  tangible  capital  that 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  calls, 
must  como  chiefly  from  tho  bona-fide  investor, 
from  the  man  who  seeks  to  lay  up  his  earnings 
in  a fairly  reproductive  enterprise.  When  this 
largo  body  of  small  capitalists,  the  men  who  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  our  public  com- 
panies,  are  fully  enlightened  on  any  certain  con- 
ditions of  success  in  their  enterprise,  the  moro 
adroit  and  active  speculators  who  fonn  the 
forlorn  hope  of  such  undertakings  must  perforce 
consult  such  opinion,  and  modify  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  It  is  to  such,  therefore, 
that  we  would  address  the  warning  that, 
although  a hive  may,  at  certain  seasons,  ex- 
patriate tho  drones,  it  can  never  afford  to 
exclude  from  its  shelter  workiug  bees ; and  that 
those  augmented  facilities  for  traffic  and  for 
commerce  that  are  based  on  depriving  the  in- 
dustrious  classes  of  their  homes,  may  destroy 
rather  than  augment  the  national  wealth, 
and,  by  immediate  consequence,  that  of  their 
supporters. 

It  is  at  points  of  contact  such  as  this  that  it 
becomes  most  signally  evident  that  political 
economy  is  not  the  sum  of  political  wisdom.  A 
fair  field  and  no  favour  is  a good  maxim ; hut  it 
must  not  bo  forgotten,  as  it  is  forgotten  by  many 
of  the  economical  doctors,  that  some  of  ns  start 
cruelly  over-weighted  iu  the  race  for  life.  If 
those  who  govern  do  nob  govern  in  the  interest 
of  all,  the  days  of  their  rule  are  numbered,  what- 
ever be  the  self-acting  machinery  that  vindicates 
ihe  moral  law.  A well-remembered  remark 
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characterised  the  mle  of  the  Neapolitan.  Bonrhons 
as  the  negation  of  divine  Goverainent.  There  is 
a phrase  which,  as  far  as  words  can  go,  far  more 
absolutely  contradicts  the  earliest  divine  edict, 
than  any  that  ever  fell  from  Italian  lips.  The 
mission  of  man,  we  have  been  told  on  no  light 
‘authority,  was  to  increase  and  multiply,  to 
replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  We  do  not 
find  any  information  from  the  same  venerable 
source  ns  to  the  point  at  which,  in  this  course, 
the  teeming  family  of  industry  becomes  obnoxious 
to  the  appellation  a SunpLcs  Popul.^tion. 

If  we  are  content  to  walk  by  this  newer  light, 
if  we  hold  blindly  to  the  prejudice  that  the 
wealth  of  a nation  consists  in  the  bullion  in  its 
vaults,  that  quick  profits  and  large  returns  are 
the  funjwion  opliine  of  the  citizen,  and  that,  by 
an  unerring  law  of  nature,  the  weak  must  go  to 
the  wall,  let  us  go  on  as  we  are  now  doing.  Let 
ns  improve  away  all  humble  dwellings  from  our 
cities.  Let  us  leave  the  labourer,  and  tbe 
journeyman,  and  the  small  tradesman,  and  the 
craftsman  who  needs  but  a single  room  for 
factoiy  and  for  dwelling,  to  attend  to  themselves. 
Down  with  the  rookeries  and  up  with  the  palaces 
of  commerce.  Demand  ensures  supply — so  that 
if  our  porters  and  out-door  servants  require  fresh 
homes  the  homes  must  be  forthcoming,  if  there 
be  any  trnth  in  the  unerring  and  self-acting  laws 
of  political  economy,  pure  and  simple.  If  it 
does  not,  the  poor  must  go  somewhere  else  : it  is 
enough  for  each  man  to  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  we  may  leave  it  to  old  women  of  either 
sex  to  heed  tho  Cassandra-like  forebodings  of 
those  who  are  always  preaching  as  to  taking 
care  of  the  poor.  Do  the  poor  take  care  of  us  ? 
Are  we  our  brothers’  keepers  ? 

In  those  ancient  saws  and  modern  maxims 
which  we  have  quoted  there  is,  no  doubt,  tho 
vitality  of  truth.  Social  law  is,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, self-acting,  and  avenges  its  own  infraction 
with  unerring  certitude.  But  the  flaw  lies  in 
the  fact  that  economics  is  not  the  whole  of 
politics.  Supply  and  demand  have  their  fixed 
and  certain  laws  ; but  so,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
have  justice  and  mercy  and  trnth.  And  the 
man  who  is  content  to  deal  with  any  social 
phenomenon  on  intellectual  grouuds  alone,  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  ignoring  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,  will  be  apt  to  find  that  he 
has  not  exhansted  all  the  combinations  of  even 
the  intellectual  problem.  Tho  disturbing  force 
may  manifest  itself  at  a point  which  he  only  too 
late  discovers  to  be  the  least  point  of  resistance. 
Tbe  unhoused  poor  man,  for  instance,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  may  find  himself 
a new  home  when  thus  summarily  deprived  of 
the  old  one;  but  it  may  so  chance  that  such 
home  will  be  too  far  oti‘  for  him  to  bear  you 
when  you  call  for  his  labour,  lie  may  prefer  to 
construct  it  for  biniaelf — to  build  it  of  log  and 
lumber,  where  timber  istobe  had  for  the  felling, 
and  game  for  the  shooting  or  snaring,  and  land 
for  the  cost  of  enclosing.  We  may  so  far  fit  our 
great  cities  for  the  abode  of  the  rich,  and  of  tbe 
rich  alone,  that  they  will  be  left  to  inhabit  them 
by  themselves,— to  do  tl.eir  own  service,  to  bear 
tbeu-  own  burdens,  and  to  enjoy,  with  what 
appetite  they  may,  the  solitude  which  they  have 
fashioned  for  themselves.  This  is  no  vague  or 
idle  supposition.  We  do  not  suppose  any  sudden 
exodus  of  tho  producing  classes.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
actual  facts.  Such  a departure  is  going  on  from 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  threatens  to  become 
more  general,  and  it  is  not  the  objects  of  charity 
that  will  go  first.  It  is  the  young  man,  who  in  the 
strength  of  his  aim  and  tbe  comely  vigour  of 
his  helpmate  has  the  true  essentials  of  wealth, 
that  will  first  turn  his  back  on  those  who  pull 
the  roof  from  over  his  head.  The  helpless  poor 
will  be  the  last  to  remain  as  a burden  on  the 
rates  ; the  man  whose  poverty  is  only  conven- 
tional,  who  is  poor  because  he  lives  among  the 
de^adation  ot  an  over-wrought  and  corrupt 
civilization,  but  wbo  is  rich  in  strength,  in 
energj",  in  hope,  in  productive  and  in  reproduc- 
tive power, — this  is  the  man  whom  a few  more 
razzias  like  that  of  the  Eolbom  improvements 
will  improve  very  shortly  out  of  tho  country. 

There  are  few  reflecting  persons  who  have  not 
had  some  experience,  more  or  less  personal,  of 
one  phase  of  tbe  great  social  revolution  which 
requires  such  enlightened  attention.  How  long 
is  it  since  the  journals  were  full  of  the  subject  of 
domestic  service,  of  the  hardship  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  servants,  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  tbe  respectable,  attached,  faithful, 
hard-working,  modest  serving -men  and  hand- 
maidens,  by  whom  our  grandfathers  were  served  ? 
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We  cannot  here  enter  on  the  causes  or  the 
details  of  a social  change  which  tends  to  ap- 
proximate English  life  to  that  constant  residence 
in  hotels  which  we  so  little  admire  in  America; 
but  we  point  to  a fact  known  to  all,  and  wide- 
spread in  its  operation,  a fact  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  emigration  of  the  Cornish  miners,  and  the 
increasing  disposition  of  the  English  workmen 
to  ally  themselves  against,  rather  than  with, 
their  employers,  to  substitute  the  rivalry  be- 
tween master  and  man  for  the  wholsomeemulation 
between  guild  and  guild,  between  craft  and  craft, 
as  indicating  that  a reckless  legislation,  and  an 
eager,  inconsiderate  grasping  for  money,  may 
deprive  us  of  a source  of  national  prosperity 
more  easily  exported  than  our  coal,  and  more 
necessaiy  to  our  welfare  than  even  our  stores  of 
that  precious  mineral,  tbe  best  material  ever  yet 
offered  to  tho  hand  of  the  founder  of  city  or  of 
empire,  the  stanch,  skilled,  capable  English 
workman. 


MURAL  DECORATION,  AND  MOSAIC.* 


conragement.  Actual  effect  realized  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  period  during  which 
expensive  decoration  has  to  remain  before 
renewal,  is  so  very  different  to  what  the  designer 
intended,  that  one  is  dissatisfied  with  what 
seems  waste  of  art,  art  that  has  become  im- 
perceptible to  all  but  a small  minority  of  those 
lor  whom  it  was  produced. 

Thus  we  have  ourselves  looked,  even  more 
hopefully  than  results  waiTantcd,  to  the  discovery 
or  application  of  processes  for  internal  decora- 
tion of  greater  durability  than  painting  in 
common  oils,  or  in  the  more  eS'ective  but  less 
durable  distemper,  or  even  than  fresco.  In  two 
or  three  of  tho  cafes  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
the  object  is  sought  to  bo  met  by  the  use  of 
glass  as  covering  to  the  decorations,  as  those 
of  panels  to  pilasters  ; and  some  years  ago, 
in  England,  a method  of  painting  on  the  back  of 
glass  was  introduced ; though  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  now  much  practised.  The  glazing  system 
succeeds  tolerably  well  in  some  instances  only. 
There  is  a cafd  in  tho  Galerie  d’ Orleans  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  the  decoration  of  the  panels 
of  the  beams  in  the  ceiling  is  protected  in  tbe 
manner  referred  to,  and  without  much  loss  of 
effect.  But  in  the  restaurant  of  Yefour  Ain(^,  near 
the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  decora- 
tion is  in  arabesque,  elaborate  and  well  painted, 
the  general  effect  is  much  reduced  by  tbe  con- 
trast which  there  is  between  small  pauels  that 
are  glazed,  and  others  not  glazed ; whilst  the 
arabesques  without  glass  are  so  much  more 
striking  than  the  others,  that  wo  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  tho  glazing  does  not  attain  all  the 
objects.  Efforts  in  frcoco,  the  vehicle  of  which 
the  advantages  for  original  effect,  if  not  dura- 
bility, are  so  much  superior  to  oil  for  mural 
decoration,  do  not  justify  confidence  in  it  as 
possessed  of  tho  durability  we  have  here  been 
contemplating  as  requisite.  By  a sort  of  una- 


OxE  cannot  advance  far  in  the  question  of  the 
requisites  for  good  architecture,  without  attach- 
ing importance  to  internal  chromatic  decoration 
as  one  of  them,  whilst  at  tho  same  time  per- 
ceiving that  this  division  of  our  art  is  not  so 
much  under  tbe  control  of  persons  acquainted 
with  correct  principles  of  design  as  it  should  be. 

If,  as  we  have  lately  held,  the  instances  of 
success  in  the  architecture  of  exteriors  of  build- 
ings are  few  in  proportion  to  the  use  now  made 
of  architectural  details,  as  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments,— that  is  excepting  one  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  and  one  or  two  districts  of  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs, — the  proportion  of  failures 
must  be  considered  much  greater  as  regards  the 
interiors  of  buildings.  Our  profession  indeed 
seems  to  have  become  resigned  to  a state  of  j nimity,  at  length,  all  who  are  anxious  to  extend 
affairs  wherein  the  paperhanger,  or  the  di’co/ater, : tho  use  of  coloured  decoration  in  important 
so  called, — using  things  that  are  kept  ready,  and  ! buildings  have  turned  to  what  seems  to  be  the 
have  been  manufactured  without  that  calculation  ] only  vehicle  that  has  the  desired  indestructi- 
as  to  exact  position,  which  is  of  the  essence  of ; bility,  or  that  of  the  wall  itself, 
architectural  design,- — is  allowed  to  mar  any  piece  What  has  been  exeented  so  far,  shows  that  wo 

of  internal  efiect  that  the  architect  may  have  , have  the  materials  and  the  processes  of  mosaic, 
intc-nded.  It  is  not  however  the  modern  period  ^ but  shows  also  that  in  some  other  requisites  we 
in  the  history  of  our  art  that  has  the  first  been  | are  lacking.  There  is  no  branch  of  art  which  is  so 
characterized  by  great  use  of  internal  chromatic  well  calculated  to  repay  present  study  ; though, 
decoration,  along  with  great  disregard  of  prin- ' now,  a great  debt  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt 
eiples,  and  with  resulting  ill-success.  Never  j and  others  who  havecontributedtoour  knowledge 
was  architectural  or  decorative  result,  in  the  \ of  the  Italian  mosaics.  But  wo  must  not  be 
interiors  of  buildings,  less  in  proportion  to  effort ' satisfied  with  success  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  cost,  than  when  the  talents  of  the  greatest  [ and  other  enamels  ; and  we  must  not  repeat  the 
painters  were  employed  on  decoration,  and  when  ' error  that  is  often  made,  of  merely  imitating 
indeed  were  being  produced  works  which  are ; an  archaic  character  of  art,  admirable  in  the 
amongst  tbe  finest  of  the  art  of  painting.  We  ; original,  and  valuable  instructively,  but  of  which 
fear  that,  in  the  character  of  mural  decoration, ; the  copyism  is  derogatory  to  ourselves  as  artists, 
the  frescoes  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  cannot ' and  cannot  bo  appreciated  as  art  by  the  public, 
be  considered  as  highly  successful ; although  ■ Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  are  able  to  welcome  a 
here  tho  painters  have  had  much  less  opportunity  fresh  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
allowed  them,  than  the  great  Italian  masters  ! mosaic  pictures  in  Italy,  especially  when  coming 
had,  of  ignoring  surfaces  and  spaces  provided, — j from  the  hands  of  an  observer  like  Mr.  John 
or  of  substituting  effects  of  their  own,  under  I Henry  Parker. 

disadvantages  needlessly  as  well  as  erroneously ! On  Mr.  Parker’s  first  visit  to  Rome  and 
attempted  to  be  overcome,  for  those  attaining  j Ravenna  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  was  much 
the  results,  united,  that  are  aimed  at  by  the  I interested  with  the  mosaics  : they  were  quite 
architect,  and  the  mural  decorator,  or  painter,  I new  to  him ; he  took  notes  of  all  that  ho  saw ; 
working  in  haimony  with  one  arother.  | and  on  his  return  ho  completed  a chronological 

But  not  only  are  correct  principles,  as  regards  list  of  them,  with  the  help  of  Ciampini’s  work, 
forms  and  colour,  required  iu  the  decoration  of  ' ' ' ’ 


interiors  of  buildings  : there  is  required  also 
durability  or  permanence  of  the  work  prcducod, 
in  our  opinion,  just  as  much  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  architecture  of  exteriors.  Although  the 
taste  which  there  is  in  some  of  tho  French  caft's, 
where  great  cost  in  the  decorations  is  combined 
with  little  permanence,  might  be  quoted  against 
us,  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  architectural 
ari  is  generally  served  by  the  making  durability 
an  object.  Apart  from  the  consideration  which 
seems  obvious,  the  economy,  where  effect  is 
indestructible,  there  is  this  one,  that  more  pains 
would  naturally  be  taken  where  tbe  result  is  to 
be  permanent,  than  where  tbe  artist  is  likely 
himself  to  see  the  rapid  deterioration  and  ulti- 
mate destrnctiou  of  his  woik.  Not  many  months 
ago,  as  our  renders  are  aware,  Fishmongers’  Hall 
was  decorated  in  coloui'  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Owen  Jones.  Some  persons,  even  those  who  had 
seen  tho  interior  of  the  building,  might  have 
supposed  that  it  had  not  previously  been 
decorated.  It  had  been,  and  at  much  cost;  but 
even  ten  years  ago,  tho  elaborate  decoration 
could  not  be  looked  at  without  a feeling  of  dis- 
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not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  such  list  ex- 
cept by  the  making  one  for  himself.  This  list 
he  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Hagasine,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  corrections  and  then  pub- 
lishing it  separately  with  diagrams  taken  from 
Ciampini.  Other  occupations  and  a serious  ill- 
ness  having  subsequently  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  such  a list  being  wanted, 
Mr.  Pai'ker  thought  a few  copies  might  be  use- 
fully printed  of  it  as  it  sfood.  This  has  been 
done,  appending  some  notes  from  M.  Vitet’a 
work.  Mr.  Parker  explains  that  on  his  second 
visit  to  Rome  in  the  winter  of  lS6-i-5,  and  to 
Ravenna  in  November  1865,  he  examined  all  the 
mosaic  pictures  and  pavements  again,  with  tho 
help  of  friends,  and  that  the  corrections  found 
necessary  are  given  in  his  appendix. 

The  work  takes  tbe  form  of  a catalogue  raisonnd 
of  some  of  the  principal  mosaics,  chronologically 
arranged,  from  the  lime  of  Constantine  to  the 
sixteenth  eentmy,  with  a slight  reference  to 
the  productions  of  other  periods,  including  the 
modern.  Mr.  Parker  acknowledges  assistance 
that  he  has  derived  not  only  from  the  author  s 
above  named,  but  from  M.  Emile  Ame,  to  whose 
work,  “ Les  Carrclages  Emaillds,”  aud  to  the 
25th  volume  of  M.  De  Caumont’s  “ Bulletin 
Monumental,"  he  has  been  indebted  for  several 
wood-cuts.  An  essay  on  Ravenna,  by  the  Abbe 
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Cropnier,  in  tho  latter  voluroo,  has  also  been 
made  use  of ; whilst  the  work  of  Bartholi,  which 
gives  engravings  of  some  mosaics  found  in  the 
crypts  and  sepulchres  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
“ Vetust'i  Manumenta  ” of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, ill  astrating  some  of  the  pavements  found 
in  England,  are  mentioned  in  referring  to  the 
periods  before  Constantine.  The  materials  of 
wlitch  mosaics  were  made  are  treated  of  by 
Ciampini  {Vetera  Monuvienta,"  1G96),  and  by 
Professor  Bnckman  in  tho  seventh  volume  of  the 
“ Arclimological  Journal.” 

TJie  art,  or  process,  properly  consists  in  the 
forming  pictures  or  patterns  of  small  pieces  of 
stone,  marble,  tile,  or  earthenware,  or  glass,  of 
different  colours ; and  various  kinds  of  it  are 
enumerated  as  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, — 
as  “opus  musivum,”  “musaicum,”  “mosaicum,” 
“mosibum,”“  museum,”  “opus  tessellatum,” 
“ vermicnlatum,”  “ reticulatum,”  and  “ alba- 
rium  et  sectile.”  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  speak, 
as  does  Mr.  Parker  in  one  place,  of  the  pieces  as 
though  necessarily  cubes;  and  “tessellated 
work,”  rather  tlmn  “ tessellated  pavements,” 
should  bo  considered  as  the  other  term  for 
mosaic.  The  designation  tessellated  would  be 
always  nseful  to  distinguish  the  work  composed 
of  small  pieces : one  kind  of  mosaic,  so  called, 
the  Florentine,  is  very  different  to  what  would 
be  supposed  from  the  explanation  just  alluded  to. 

As  Mr.  Parker  says,  the  mosaic  art  is  “ one 
of  the  earliest  known;”  the  Chinese  possess  it, 
and  it  was  found  among  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  It  is  clearly  refeired  to  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  King  Ahaauerus.  The  As- 
syrians are  supposed  to  have  taught  the  art  to 
the  Ecyptians  and  the  Greeks,  fi'om  whom  it 
passed  to  tho  Romans.  The  truth  is  that  the 
putting  together  different  coloured  materials  in 
patterns,  sometimes  for  the  ornamentation  of 
porlable  things,  like  what  are  made  of  Tunbridge 
ware,  or  of  flattened  and  dried  straw,  as  the 
productions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
sometimes  for  pavements  or  wall-decorations,  is 
very  likely  to  suggest  itself  independently  at 
different  times  and  in  many  localities. 

It  appears  that  the  Christians,  both  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  had  practised  the  art  even 
before  the  time  of  Constantine.  A remarkable 
example  of  early  date  has  been  found  in  the 
small  church  of  D’Jemilah,  in  Algeria,  by  the 
French  scientific  commission,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a work  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  art  was  practised  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; when,  according  to  Mr.  Parker, 
and  the  common  statement,  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  as  well  as  other  arts.  But  it  became 
used  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  aud  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  well  as  the  Roman.  Then 
ensued  the  persecution  of  the  iconoclasts  at 
Byzantium,  tlie  flight  of  Greek  artists  to  Italy, 
and  the  production  of  works  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, of  the  distinct  schools.  Mr.  Parker  says, — 
“ The  Greek  mosaics  in  Romo  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Romans  themselves  by  tho 
peculiar  stiffuess  of  the  drawing,  the  costiime, 
and  a certain  solemn  effect,  and  frequently  by 
Greek  letters,  or  the  names  of  the  artists.”  Mr. 
Parker’s  earliest  example  of  known  date  is  of 
the  time  of  Constantino,  and  from  the  church  of 
S.  Constantia,  once  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  consecrated  as  a church  by 
order  of  Constantine.  The  date  is  given 
A.D.  320.  Tho  mosaics  in  this  church  include 
the  series  representing  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
The  next  example  is  of  the  fourth  century,  or 
from  the  church  of  S.  Agatha  at  Ravenna 
(A.D.  378),  where  there  is  a pointed  arch  over 
the  mosaic,  which  last  represents  Christ  be- 
tween two  angels.  The  art  continued  to  be 
practised  in  Italy  to  tho  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, examples  being  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  volume  before  ns.  Bub  then  there  is  “ an 
entire  blank  for  two  centuries,  during  which  nob 
a single  mosaic  picture  remains  at  !^me,  or  at 
least  baa  been  noticed  ; the  art  appears  to  have 
taken  refuge  entirely  at  Byzantium.”  Civil 
war  and  destruction  prevailed  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  at  Rome  ; and  during  tho 
tenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally in  Europe,  almost  a cessation  of  building 
in  stone.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Rome  was  rather  behind  than  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Of  the  twelfth 
century  are  the  Siculo-Norman  mosaics,  the 
dated  work  of  the  pavement  of  the  chnrch  of 
Murano  at  Venice,  and  examples  at  Rome, 
Capua,  Ancona,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Nati- 
vity at  Bethlehem.  Belonging  to  the  fourteenth 


century  is  the  “ Opus  Alexandrinnm  ” of  the 
church  of  S.  Clement,  and  much  more  in  Rome  ; 
the  work  of  the  shrine  in  the  Confessor’s  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey, and  the  platform  for  the  high 
altar ; that  at  Fountains  Abbey,  and  that 
at  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  near  Ripon. 
Amongst  the  workers  in  this  century  was  Giotto. 
Mosaics  continued  to  be  prodneed  in  the  follow- 
ing centuries  ; and,  as  Mr.  Parker  says,  at  pre- 
sent the  workmen  appear  to  be  as  skilful  as 
ever.  Concerning  the  revival  in  England,  he 
observes  that  it  has  been  almost  confined  to 
glass-mosaic,  and  to  patterns  suitable  to  the 
Italian  or  the  Byzantine  styles,  — though  he 
mentions  the  vault  of  tho  burial  chapel  of  the 
royal  family  at  Windsor,  restored  in  memory  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  But  he  remarks  that  no 
attempt  ha.s  been  made  in  this  country,  to  intro- 
duce mosaic  wall-pictnres.  This  was  probably 
written  prior  to  the  attempts  made,  as  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  at  South  Kensington.  Ho 
supposes  that  difficulty  has  been  always  felt  in 
executing  the  work,  unless  by  importing  work- 
men from  Rome.  The  encaustic-tile  pavements 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  nsed  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  for  mosaic ; whilst  of  late 
years,  a substitute  for  the  effect  of  pattern- 
mosaic  on  walls  has  been  made  in  several 
churches,  and  similarly  by  tho  use  of  tiles. 


THE  CHOLERA  CONFERENCE. 

METROPOLITAN  SANIT.UIY  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  not  satisfied  that  we 
should  allow  the  statements  made  at  the  Sanitary 
Conference,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  to 
pass  unrecorded  in  our  pages.  We  willingly 
comply  with  their  suggestions,  and  print  the 
pith  of  the  principal  addresses. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  on  taking  tho  chair, 
said, — About  a year  has  elapsed  since  we  met  in 
this  room  to  suggest  what  could  be  done  in  the 
event  of  a visitation  of  cholera  taking  place. 
That  visitation  has  come  upon  us.  I do  not  think 
we  can  say  it  has  found  us  altogether  unpre- 
pared. Partly  from  the  suggestions  which  were 
made  here  this  time  last  year,  and  partly  from  the 
attention  of  the  public  having  been  otherwise 
directed  to  the  subject,  very  considerable  im- 
provements have  certainly  taken  place,  and  I 
believe  we  mnst  all  allow  that  London  itself  has 
been  on  the  whole  better  prepared  for  tho  visita- 
tion on  this  than  on  any  former  occasions.  I 
believe,  too,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  at  the 
present  time  the  spread  of  cholera  in  the  metro- 
polis has  been  considerably  checked;  bat  it  has 
no  doubt  been  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  in  the  month  of  September  there  has 
been  a visible  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
public  health,  therefore  we  are  free  from  any 
danger  of  a fresh  outbreak  of  cholera.  During 
the  month  of  September  wo  may  be  liable  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  that  disease,  and  medical  men 
will  tell  ns  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  epidemic 
may  break  out  in  other  quarters  of  London  not 
yet  infected  during  the  present  time,  or  at  least 
during  the  months  which  yet  intervene  before 
the  winter  season  sets  in.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
necessary  last  year  that  we  should  be  on  our 
guard,  and  offer  suggestions  respecting  sanitary 
improvements,  it  is  still  more  060668017  that  we 
should  make  those  suggestions  now.  I trust  some 
of  the  many  gentlemen  present  will  be  able  to 
offer  suggestions  which  will  be  of  use  to  us  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  health,  and  to  guard 
against  any  fresh  outbreak  of  the  evil.  There 
are  a great  number  of  matters  to  which 
attention  may  be  moat  usefully  directed, 
because,  although  several  improvements  have 
undoubtedly  been  effected,  there  are  still 
many  others  which  arc  moat  desirable.  The 
water  supply  of  London  especially  is  at  present 
in  a state  which  we  must  all  deplore.  With 
such  a meeting  as  the  present,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  throw  out  suggestions  by  means  of 
which  the  water  supply  can  be  improved.  It 
would  be  a great  misfortune  indeed  if  these 
serious  visitations  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
without  creating  some  permanent  effect  on  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  metropolis.  The 
water  supply  question  is  certainly  one  which  we 
are  bound  most  seriously  to  consider.  Amongst 
other  important  matters  there  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes.  I 
trust  that  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  until  we 
have  worked  out  a different  state  of  things  to 
. that  which  now  exists,  which  certainly  is  most 
miserable  compared  with  onr  boasted  wealth 
and  civilization.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the 


conveniences  of  life  for  the  upper  classes,  bub  it 
is  our  duty  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A great  deal  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  tho  erection  of  those  large  houses, 
the  fruit  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  munificent  gifts,  and 
also  by  the  company  over  which  Mr.  Alderman 
Waterlow  presides,  as  well  as  by  other  similar 
associations.  Vie  are  most  thankful  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  for  what  he  is  doing  for 
the  western  part  of  London,  by  the  erection  of 
large  and  handsome  blocks  of  buildings  for  tho 
poor,  capable,  I am  informed,  of  accommodating 
800  families.  Bub  all  these  are  a small  matter 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  population  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Therefore,  whether  as 
regards  the  water  supply,  improved  dwellings  for 
the  poor,  or  with  regard  to  drainage,  or  the 
establishment  of  convalescent  hospitals,  to 
which  the  poor  in  times  of  fever  and  sickness 
may,  on  recovery,  bo  removed,  I trust  we  shall, 
as  the  result  of  this  visitation,  see  great  im- 
provements taking  place  in  tho  metropolis. 

Dr.  Druitt  (President  of  tho  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health)  said,  I venture  to 
speak  thus  early  because  it  has  been  through 
the  consultation  of  myself  and  a few  friends 
that  this  meeting  has  been  called.  The  purport 
of  it  is  this  : it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  pub- 
lic have  been  coming  forward  in  the  most  gene- 
rous manner  to  relieve  persons  who  have  been 
suffering  from  cholera,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  gifts  of  this  kind  are  transitory. 
Examples  of  other  kinds  of  munificence  are 
exhibited  every  year.  There  is  not  a winter 
passes  but  we  see  letters  in  the  public  news- 
papers setting  forth  the  awful  destitution  of  the 
poor  of  London ; but  however  much  money 
pours  in,  the  effect  jiassos  off  like  water  from  sand. 
I live  in  one  of  the  richer  parishes,  in  which 
enormons  sums  arc  given  to  the  working  classes; 
but  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  clergy  and  others 
that  the  effect  of  this  charity  is  rather  bad  than 
good ; that  it  tends  to  destroy  independence  and 
take  away  those  virtues  on  which  the  health  of 
the  people  depends.  It  has  appeared  to  us  that 
at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  hearts  and 
pockets  of  the  public  are  open  to  works  of 
benevolence,  that  some  effort  should  bo  made 
for  effecting  good  of  a more  permanent  cha- 
racter. The  Medical  Association  which  I have 
tho  honour  to  represent,  at  a meeting  held  yes- 
terday, drew  up  some  resolutions  on  this  subject, 
tho  gist  of  which  I will  now  lay  before  you  as 
indicating  the  opinions  they  have  formed  : — 

" That  it  is  hiRbly  desirable  that  the  benevolent  part  of 
the  public,  who  have  contributed  so  generously  towarda 
the  relief  of  suli’erers  from  cholera  in  London,  should  be 
invited  to  continue  their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  a per- 
manent improvement  of  that  bad  social,  moral,  and  sani- 
tary state  of  which  cholera  is  but  an  evidence.  That  tho 
clergy,  district  visitors,  and  other  persons  interested  in 
the  poor  of  every  district,  be  invited  to  form  themselves 
into  sanitary  or  vigilance  committees  to  give  the  earliest 
notice  to  the  local  authorities  and  oilicers  of  health  ofall 
breaches  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  to  support  them  in 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  those  laws  to  tho  fullest  possible 
extent. 

That  even  when  every  existing  law  has  been  put  in 
force,  there  remains  a large  class  of  sanitary  evils  partly 
through  the  unavoidable  insuftioiency  of  those  laws,  but 
chieQy  through  the  idleness,  carelessness,  and  ignorance 
of  the  poor. 

That  the  charitable  public  bo  invited  to  attempt  rather 
the  removal  of  those  evils'which  arise  from  inauffioiency  of 
law,  and  the  bad  moral  status  of  tho  poor,  thau  to  mere 
palliation  of  their  effects. 

That,  a.s  a temporary  expedient  till  a constant  water 
supply  be  enforced  fiy  law,  it  would  be  a worthy  method  of 
spending  charitable  funds  to  obtain  daily  extra  supplies 
from  the  water  companies. 

That  next  to  a tree  supply  of  water,  charitable  funds 
would  be  well  employed  in  erecting  baths  and  laundries, 
at  which  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  might  be 
effected  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.” 

At  present  we  have  a new  sanitary  law  in 
force,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  carried  into  effect 
more  vigilantly  ; so  that  there  is  a better  chance 
that  the  public  health  may  bo  improved  as  far 
as  it  can  bo  by  law  ; but  the  law  is  but  a dumb 
and  a blunt  instriigiieut  unless  there  is  a popular 
feeling  to  cause  it  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Under  another  system,  if  a better  class  were 
interested  in  the  sanitary  laws,  nodonbb  abetter 
state  of  things  would  have  obtained,  but  their 
absence  from  vestries  and  other  parochial  boards 
tends  no  doubt  to  blunt  the  feelings  of  those 
interested  in  the  law,  and  it  is  very  much  like 
pushing  a dead  weight  up  a hill.  But  if  you 
enforce  every  law  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  statute,  there  will  remain  a large  residuum 
of  things  which  depend  upon  the  ignorance 
or  bad  moral  status  of  the  poor,  or  possibly 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  itself.  First, 
there  is  the  necessity  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  at  all  times.  I need  not  enter 
deeply  into  that,  because  the  feeling  is,  that 
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pare  water,  without  stint  or  cost,  should  be 
provided  in  London  at  tho  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ; but  till  a radical  change  of  the  law 
tabes  place,  it  is  impossible  that  can  be 
done.  In  tho  meanwhile  what  can  the  cha- 
ritable public  do  ? Why  not  buy  water,  and 
give  it  to  the  poor  ? Large  districts  in  the 
East  of  London  have  suffered  from  cholera  j 
and  even  if  science  had  not  demonstrated 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  the 
best  preventive  of  diaeaso,  it  would  be  a good 
way  of  spending  money  to  give  that  supply 
instead  of  giving  port  wine  and  soups  to  the 
people  who  have  suffered  from  the  disease.  If 
a person  wishes  to  do  a charitable  act,  let  him 
erect  stand-pipes,  and  let  that  be  done  in  every 
part  of  London,  so  that  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days especially,  the  poor  people  may  bo  able  by 
sending  a little  way,  to  have  such  a supply  of 
-water  as  is  pure  and  decent,  and  fit  for  drinking 
and  cooking.  I cannot  conceive  a way  of  spend- 
ing money  better  than  giving  plenty  of  pure 
water.  The  next  point  is,  personal  cleanliness, 
which  is  not  only  a material  aid  to  health  but 
also  to  virtue.  A dirty  man  cannot  be  a good 
man.  Let  us  consider  for  a moment  how  is  it 
possible  for  a man  or  woman  to  wash  in  a room 
which  serves  as  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom, 
and  surrounded  by  half  a dozen  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  all  ages.  We  must  not  blame  the  poor 
for  lack  of  virtues  which  they  cannot  exercise. 
Another  point  which  I have  the  authority  I 
represent  to  press  upon  this  meeting  is,  to  erect 
not  splendid  and  costly  buildings,  but  baths  ard 
washhouses  of  moderate  pretensions, — even  of  a 
humble  character ; wooden  buildings,  if  yon 
please, — in  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
-east  of  London.  With  these  recommendations 
the  body  I represent  stop.  Other  matters  may 
be  matters  of  private  opinion  ; but  there  is  one 
point  I would  allude  to  incidentally.  How  can 
a mother  in  the  districts  most  infected  with 
cholera  procure  a supply  of  pure  milk  ? The 
Registrar-General  tells  us  how  many  young 
children  die  of  choleraic  dian-lifEa.  The  process 
of  disease  is  as  simple  as  possible.  Any  woman 
who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  her  child  needs  but  to 
feed  it  in  the  most  humane  manner  on  the  milk 
she  buys  at  tho  shops.  Delicate  children  fed 
upon  such  food  will  die.  There  is  no  milk  which 
I could  buy  in  that  district  which  I could  give 
to  a child  of  my  own  without  trembling  for  the 
result.  This  prompts  the  inquiry,  can  no  means 
be  provided  for  affording  a supply  of  pure  milk 
to  the  poor  in  London  ? I could  specify  other 
matters,  hut  here  I will  stop;  and  will  conclude 
by  proposing  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That  the  supply  of  pure  water,  of  hathg,  and  other 
means  of  cleanliness,  and  possibly  of  pure  milk,  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  worthy  channels  for  expenditure  of 
charitable  funds  under  the  present  emergency." 

Hr.  Liddle  (medical  officer  of  Whitechapel 
district)  seconded  the  resolution.  The  inhabitants 
of  tho  West-end  had  come  forward  most  nobly 
and  sent  large  sums  of  money,  which  were 
usefully  expended  in  the  treatment  of  sufferers 
from  this  nialndy.  This,  he  said,  was  the  fourth 
visitation  of  cholera  which  he  had  witnessed — 
viz.,  1831, 1841-,  1851,  and  tho  present  one.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  tho  marks  which  the 
preceding  epidemics  had  left  had  not  to  bis  mind 
been  very  visible  : they  had  passed  away.  An 
excitement  prevailed  at  the  Lime  ; persons  sub- 
scribed money  liberally,  but  nothing  of  a 
permanent  character  bad  been  carried  out.  Tho 
principal  advantage  had  been  that  some  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  the  water 
companies  of  tho  south  of  London;  but  they 
Lad  been  left  by  the  legislature  Avithout  laws 
which  were  of  a practicable  nature.  They 
had  hurried  through  Acts  of  Parliament  with- 
out their  being  submitted  to  practical  men  to 
know  how  they  were  likely  to  operate.  He  did 
not  know  how  the  present  Public  Health  Act 
would  operate,  bub  itwouldhtest  the  powers  of 
the  various  vestries  and  district  boards.  He  had 
personally  a great  objection  to  the  powers  having 
been  made  permissive  where  he  thought  they 
should  have  been  made  compulsory  ; but  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  board  in  hia  own  district,  the  local 
boards  would  now  be  put  on  their  trial  to  show 
their  fitness  for  local  self-government.  If  they 
put  in  force  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
now  invested,  he  had  no  doubt  the  scheme  for 
the  metropolis  would  work  better  than  centra- 
lisation ; hut  they  must  prove  their  fitness  to 
carry  out  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  omitted  by  tho 
Legislature  was  the  non-providing  of  a proper 
Ruilding  Act,  whereby  those  nuisances  of  which 


they  now  complained  with  regard  to  houses 
being  unfit  for  habitation  after  they  were  built, 
might  have  been  remedied.  The  munificont  gift 
of  Mr.  Peabody  and  the  efforts  of  societies  had 
done  a vast  amount  of  good  in  erecting  better 
habitations  for  the  poor  ; but  of  what  avail  would 
that  be  while  landlords  could  avail  themselves 
of  every  unsuitable  spot  of  ground  for  the  put- 
ting up  of  houses  ? True  they  bad  power,  after 
a house  was  erected,  if  the  medical  officer 
thought  it  unfit  for  habitation,  to  prevent  its 
being  occupied.  How  much  better  would  it  be 
if  the  plans  as  to  sanitary  arrangements  were 
submitted  to  the  local  board  before  the  houses 
were  built  ? Plana  with  regard  to  drainage 
were  SAibmitted,  but  with  regard  to  other  sani- 
tary arrangements  the  local  boards  had  no 
power  whatever.  He  bad  been  in  communica- 
tion with  gentlemen  on  this  point,  and  he  found 
that  the  Building  Act  would  not  prevent  these 
unsuitable  buildings  being  erected.  The  first 
thing  they  ought  to  do  was  to  call  on  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  an  improved  Building  Act,  which 
should  provide  that  houses  should  not  be  built 
unless  the  plans  were  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  board  in  whose  locality  the  houses  were 
to  be  erected,  not  only  in  regard  to  drainage, 
but  all  other  sanitary  arrangements.  The  next 
thing  was  the  water  supply.  He  would  state  as 
a matter  of  fact  that  it  was  practicable  to  erect 
stand-pipes.  The  Jews,  to  their  credit,  had 
erected  thirty  stand-pipes  in  Whitechapel,  from 
which  water  was  obtained  night  and  day,  the 
water  company  having  given  the  water  free  of 
any  extra  charge.  There  were  other  means 
of  supplying  the  poor  with  water  in  White- 
chapel. Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  courts  were 
supplied  with  water  from  the  mains,  and  the 
water-butts  had  been  done  away  with,  and 
the  people  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
on  every  day  of  the  week.  He  thought  much 
good  might  bo  done  by  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  old  and  unsuitable  buildings  in  the 
varions  districts.  He  would  like  to  see  that 
undertaken  by  a voluntary  association  to  raze 
those  wretched  habitations  to  the  ground.  The 
local  boards  ought  to  have  the  power,  where 
houses  were  structurally  deficient,  to  put  a veto 
upon  their  being  occupied.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  prevent  tliem  being  erected  ; and 
having  done  that,  deal  with  the  nuisances  which 
exist  in  any  nuheallliy  locality.  They  were  now 
paying  the  penalty  for  their  legislature.  These 
things  onghtto  have  been  provided  for  long  ago. 
We  were  suffering  from  our  own  neglect  in  not 
urging  these  points  more  strongly  upon  the 
legislature.  The  only  means  of  dealing  with  the 
case  was  to  destroy  the  unhealthy  and  unsuit- 
able buildings,  and  by  degrees  better  habitations 
would  be  sure  to  be  built  on  the  same  spots. 

Dr.  Aldis  remarked  that  much  had  been  said 
about  the  water  supply.  If  lie  might  be  allowed 
to  express  an  opinion,  nothing  satisfactory  would 
be  done  till  they  had  a constant  supply  of  water. 
In  bis  own  district  of  Belgravia  they  had  a good 
supply  of  water,  the  service  being  twice  a day ; 
but  the  mode  of  supply  was  objectionable.  A 
great  number  of  tanks  were  provided  with  over- 
flow pipes  communicating  with  the  closets, 
which  was  inconceivably  dangerous;  and  if  that 
state  of  things  were  continued,  be  should  not  be 
surprised  at  an  outbreak  of  cholera.  The  system 
was  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but  illegal.  The 
water  companies  could  fine  the  parties  for  the 
waste  by  overflow  ; but  it  was  not  done.  There 
was  one  class  of  people  he  had  particularly 
noticed.  They  heard  of  people  who  died  of 
cholera  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  river.  He 
was  SiUmmoned  to  one  of  those  cases  in  his  own 
district,  which  was  taken  to  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital, and  terminated  fatally.  He  afterwards 
went  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  one  of  the 
class  called  Billy-Boys,  used  for  bringing  stone 
and  other  articles  from  Goole.  On  going  into 
the  forecastle,  where  the  man  slept,  it  gave  him 
the  idea  of  a veritable  black  hole,  heated  to  an 
unbearable  degree  by  a stove  used  for  cooking, 
and  altogether  without  any  means  of  ventilation. 
There  was  another  man  ill  in  the  place  at  the 
time. 

Dr.  O’Brien  (Chelsea)  said  he  believed  it  was 
a well-ascertained  fact  that  cholera  prevailed 
most  where  the  water  was  worst,  and  he  believed 
where  water  was  kept  in  close  chambers  fungoid 
matter  was  formed  in  it,  which  varied  according 
to  the  sources  from  which  they  arose.  Such 
water  was  nnfib  for  human  drink;  but  there  was 
a great  distinction  between  the  spores  in  dif- 
ferent epidemics,  which  would  be  detected  by 
the  microscope.  Even  distilled  water  exposed 
to  air  charged  with  molecules  generated  fungi. 


The  same  rule  held  good  with  regard  to  dysentery, 
typhus,  and  similar  disorders. 

Jlr.  Rendle  (St.  George’s,  Southwark)  said  he 
thought  the  time  was  past  for  anything  like  make- 
shift arguments  in  connexion  with  the  disease 
which  was  now  affecting  us,  and  which  we  believed 
to  be  in  a great  measure  preventible.  He  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  tho  cholera  from  the 
first  time  of  its  visitation.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  he  was  happy  to  say,  there  had  not 
been  so  many  cases  as  before.  He  thought  it 
highly  desirable  that  a large  number  of  stand- 
pipes should  be  put  up ; though  he  agreed  it 
was  pushing  off  the  day  when  they  wanted  an 
absolute  change, — such  a change  one  might  call 
revolutionary  in  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  Avell-being  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  When  he  looked  at  the 
Blue  Books  of  the  Government,  and  found  that 
in  the  country  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  people 
to  be  driven  from  their  work  to  other  places 
miles  away  to  save  the  poor-rates ; that  grown-up 
women  were  living  with  grown-up  brothers,  and 
whole  families  occupying  one  room  in  common; 
and  that  not  a matter  which  occurred  here  and 
there,  but  was  very  widespread  ; — when  he  had 
witnessed  this  state  of  things  in  his  own  parish  ; 
that  it  was  too  often  the  case  among  thousands 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  lowest  circum- 
stances of  human  condition  in  his  parish,  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  a people  to 
be  Christian,  or  moral,  or  healthy.  He  con- 
tended it  was  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  doing  a 
little  by  way  of  charity  and  benevolence,  although 
that  benevolence  might  amount  to  thousands  of 
money  subscribed  by  good  and  generous  people, 
yet  no  permanent  good  could  follow  from  it; 
and  when  ho  saw  all  this  charity,  there  was 
comparatively  little  difference  between  the 
charity  of  this  time  and  the  charity  of  his  first 
recollection ; so  also  was  it  equally  destitute  of 
permanent  benefit.  When  he  first  came  to 
London,  the  po2)ulation  was  not  more  than  about 
900,000.  There  were  not  so  many  poor  people 
nor  so  much  misery  as  there  was  now  ; hut  at  the 
present  time  there  were  three  millions  of  human 
beings  crowded  upon  a small  space.  He  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  they  must  not  deal 
with  a house  here  and  there ; but  they  wanted 
some  great  alteration  emanating  from  the  central 
councils  of  the  nation,  so  that  they  might  have 
laws  which  would  work,  and  peojole  who  would 
take  care  to  work  them.  It  should  be  obligatory 
if  they  had  circumstances  in  which  10,000  persona 
could  not  be  moral,  healthy,  or  virtuous,  that 
some  radical  change  should  be  made  which  no 
palliative  measures  could  effect;  and  he  con- 
fessed he  felt  grieved  when  he  heard  the  kind  of 
discussion  that  took  place  on  tho  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  felt 
grieved  with  the  expressions  that  were  uttered 
there  by  representatives  of  Christian  communi- 
ties. If  they  had  gone  with  him  and  seen  how 
people  were  huddled  together,  and  how  disease 
and  vice  must  go  on,  they  co\ild  not  have  failed 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a change  amount- 
ing to  a revolution  in  such  matters  was  abso- 
lutely called  for  and  did  not  admit  of  delay.  It 
was  dangerous  to  go  on  as  they  had  done 
hitherto.  The  inspecting  oflicers  went  round 
from  court  to  court.  Pever  was  there ; the 
water  was  bad;  tho  water-butts  were  foul;  and 
the  water-closets  abominations.  The  poor  thus 
situated  knew  that  this  was  wrong,  and  they  got 
to  know  that  the  law  would  help  them  if  it  were 
put  in  force  by  those  above  them.  Visit  those 
courts  another  year  : fever  again  cleared  out  its 
inhabitants  ; and,  people  finding  the  law  was  on 
their  side,  began  to  feel  discontented,  as  well  they 
might  be : and  that  discontent  would  spread, 
and  it  woiild  ultimately  bo  found  that  the  largo 
mass  of  10,000  in  his  own  parish,  muUiplied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, would  be  a very  unsafe  community  in  tho 
event  of  a disagreement  between  the  classes  of 
society.  He  was  no  alarmist ; bub  be  could  nob 
go  into  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis, 
and  see  the  condition  of  those  whom,  by  every  law 
of  Christianity,  they  were  bound  to  regard,  with- 
out feeling  that  they  were  exposing  themselves 
to  a great  social  danger.  The  great  remedy,  he 
believed,  was  true  and  earnest  legislation. 

Hr.  Godwin  expressed  a strong  hope  that 
Dr.  Druitt  would  withdraw  his  resolution  as 
one  which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  present 
emergency.  There  were  sufficient  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  outside  public  which  were  wide 
enough,  and  led  to  enough  discussion,  without 
wasting  the  time  of  the  pieeting  in  debating  the 
expediency  of  such  a resolution,  as  that  before 
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tiem.  To  talk  now  aboat  looking  to  benevolent 
funds  for  a supply  of  water  to  tbe  metropolis 
was  little  short  of  nonsense.  They  ought  to  call 
loudly  and  at  once  for  such  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  pure  water  as  would  give  it  cheaply  to 
all,  and  render  the  expression  of  benevolence  on 
this  question  unnecessary.  The  want  of  precise 
knowledge  in  respect  of  sanitary  matters,  the 
cholera,  and  many  other  things,  was  something 
Burpriaing:  one  physician,  for  example,  recom- 
mending a system  of  treatment  that  another, 
equally  eminent,  said  was  “ death.”  He  hoped 
a proposition  which  ho  understood  was  to  be 
made  would  be  strongly  enforced  upon  the 
meeting,  viz.,  for  the  appointment  of  a Govern- 
ment commission  to  make  inquiries,  and  which 
would  lay  before  the  public  facts  that  could 
not  be  denied  or  got  away  from,  and  urge 
measures  that  could  not  be  neglected.  He 
would  rather  have  such  a proposition  as  that 
before  them  than  to  argue  upon  a resolotion  for 
•an  insufficient  measure,  which  he  believed  wonld 
be  negatived  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  per- 
flonspresent.  (No, no!  Yes!)  Until  public  opinion 
was  formed, — till  knowledge  on  sanitary  subjects 
was  more  general,' — what  improvement  could  they 
expect  ? What  must  they  look  for,  when  in  tbe 
present  day  they  heard  from  a town  near  Leeds 
the  pretensions  of  a person  to  become  a member 
•of  the  local  Board  grounded  on  such  reasons  as 
these  : — That  he  would  oppose  all  schemes  for 
levying  rates  for  the  supply  of  water ; every 
measure  to  obtain  public  sewerage  or  tbe  paving 
•of  the  streets;  every  measure  of  that  sort,  in 
•fact,  without  exception,  on  the  principle  that  all 
such  things  were  a wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
ratepayers’  money  ? When  they  saw  a placard 
like  that;  when  they  found  doctors  themselves 
expressing  opinions  contrary  to  one  another  and 
to  all  that  had  been  proved  by  experiment  for 
many  years  (No,  no  ! Yes  !)  ; — why  they  bad 
educated  men  saying  that  bad  drainage  did 
not  produce  disease.  (No,  no !)  He  repeated 
it.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a letter  from  a rate- 
payer of  Sheffield  stating  that  assertions  made  at 
the  late  meetings  of  the  British  Association  had 
entirely  paralysed  tbe  efforts  of  those  among  the 
people  of  Sheffield  who  desired  to  obtain  proper 
drainage.  Those  present  must  have  read  on 
tho  previous  day  of  an  accident  in  a tank  in 
Ireland,  where  four  men  descended  one  after  an- 
other to  clear  away  decomposing  matter,  and 
each  one  fell  dead  as  he  reached  tho  bad  air; 
Olid  yet  they  still  found  men  doubting  if  the 
emanations  from  sewers  produced  disease.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  the  difference  of  opinion, 
not  to  say  ignorance,  in  respect  to  sanitary 
matters  that  existed,  and  also  upon  the  question 
immediately  under  consideration,  ns  also  even 
upon  tho  cure  of  diseases  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  matters.  He  trusted  that 
Dr.  Druitt  would  at  once  withdraw  his  motion, 
•to  save  time. 

Sir  Mordannt  Wells  did  not  wish  to  use  ex- 
pressions that  wonld  give  tho  slightest  offence. 
He  said,  as  intelligent  men,  who  had  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  consi- 
•deration  of  this  question,  it  was  a reflection 
upon  them  to  entertain  so  absurd  a resolution  as 
the  one  now  before  them.  Such  a resolution  as 
this  was  not  calcnlated  to  deal  with  the  great 
evil  which  existed  at  the  present  moment.  He 
•spoke  in  presence  of  gentlemen  who  had  been 
working  for  the  last  six  weeks,  day  and  night,  in 
the  cboiern-smitten  districts  of  London,  and  who 
had  by  that  means  acquainted  themselves  with 
tThe  real  state  of  things  ; and  he  knew  from 
what  ho  had  been  told  by  them,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  personal  experience,  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tho  poor  was  most  dangerous.  He 
had  seen  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pattison 
visiting  in  the  varioas  districts,  and  he  would 
•bear  him  out  that  the  great  evil  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  eastern  districts  of  London.  Instead 
■of  passing  a resolution  of  this  kind,  it  wonld  be 
their  duty  to  pass  a distinct  and  firm  (Xpression 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  Government 
of  this  country  to  institute  a searching 
inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the' 
people  of  this  metropolis.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  things  could  go  on  as  they 
now  exist.  Whether  cholera  disappeared  this 
month  or  next,  as  long  as  tbe  poor  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  thorisands  were  living  in  their 
present  state,  disease  would  crop  out,  and  with 
tho  medical  profession  doing  all  they  could  in 
this  great  crisis,  it  was  impossible  they  could 
deal  with  such  a fearful  sanitary  condition  as 
the  poor  were  in  in  tho  niidst  of  London.  It 
was  their  duty  to  call  upon  the  Goverament  to 


institirte  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people ; and  snch  men  as  Mr.  Pattison  and 
others  he  saw  present  would  tell  them  that  tbe 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poor  was  so  dreadful 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
mass  of  misery  existing  throughout  the  districts 
of  the  east  of  London.  He  imploi'ed  them  not 
to  fritter  away  this  opportunity  by  providing 
merely  a few  stand-pipes.  They  knew  that  the 
people  were  in  an  absolute  state  of  poverty ; 
they  knew  that  tbe  bouses  they  inhabited  were 
not  fib  for  animals  to  live  in  ; they  knew  that 
great  numbers  of  landlords  neglected  their  duty 
in  not  providing  proper  houses  to  dwell  in. 
They  knew  that  one  great  cause  in  the  preveu- 
tion  of  improvement  in  the  east  of  London  was 
the  system  of  short  leases.  If  these  leases  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  property  was  dealt  with 
as  freehold,  streets  of  houses  would  be  built  fit 
for  the  people  to  live  in.  These  were  questions 
affecting  not  the  poor  only,  but  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  metropolis,  and  they  mast 
be  pressed  upon  the  Government,  who  were  the 
responsible  parties  for  the  health  of  the  people. 
Ha  bad  been  at  work  in  these  districts  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  he  would  say  tbe  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people  of  tho  metropolis — and 
he  would  appeal  to  tho  personal  knowledge  in 
this  matter  of  the  right  rev.  prelate  in  the 
chair,  who  bad  bestowed  an  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention  to  this  subject  upon  which  he 
would  ever  reflect  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion,— the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  gi'eatest  alarm.  Let 
them  not  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  saying 
to  the  Government,  “ Thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  people  are  now  living  by 
the  hand  of  charity  ;”,-and  when  that  was  with- 
drawn he  dreaded  the  consequences  which  he 
feared  must  ensue.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  them 
abroad,  that  while  they  were  living  in  comfort 
and  luxury  in  the  west  of  London,  masses  of  the 
people  were  existing  in  the  most  abject  poverty, 
and  that  tbonsands  of  poor  creatures  were  half 
starving  in  dens  breeding  disease  and  death. 
He  said  the  Government  mast  be  made  to  bear 
this,  and  then  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people  would  be  improved. 

Dr.  Farr  (Registrar-General)  saw  nothing  in 
the  motion  incompatible  with  further  proposals  ; 
but 

Dr.  Druitt  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  said,  be  was  happy  in  the 
belief  that  the  resolution  he  was  about  to  submit 
would  fall  in  with  the  temper  of  the  meeting,  ns 
he  trusted  it  would  more  or  less  embrace  the 
sentiments  of  every  gentleman  who  had  spoken, 
because  it  was  comprehensive  and  did  not  pledge 
ihem  to  any  hasty  or  inconsiderate  course  of 
action.  The  resolution  was,  in  fact,  that  which 
had  been  shadowed  forth  in  tbe  able  remarks  of 
previous  speakers,  viz.,  “for  the  appointment  of 
a royal  commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
condition  of  the  east  end  of  London.”  [A  voice  : 

“ The  metropolis  generally ; it  is  required  as 
much  in  tho  south  as  in  the  east.]  It  woxild  be 
competent  to  amend  tho  resolution  in  its  details ; 
he  only  wished  now  to  lay  before  the  meeting 
the  spirit  of  it.  The  resolution,  as  far  as  it 
went,  waste  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  metropolis.  They  could 
include  Southwark  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
do  so.  No  doubt  an  inquiry  embracing  tbe  entire 
metropolis  wonld  be  wished  by  this  meeting,  but 
they  bad  to  consider  the  chances  of  that  being 
assented  to  elsewhere.  They  had  an  especial 
handle  which  mnst  be  felt  by  every  one  in  regard 
to  the  districts  in  which  cholera  bad  prevailed 
to  a very  great  extent.  Tbe  public  at  largo  and 
tbe  Government  wonld  be  prepared  to  say, " Let 
us  hear  a full  account  of  that ; let  ns  hear  all 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  endeavonr  to  prevent  such 
fearful  visitations  for  tbe  future;”  but  he  feared 
if  they  went  with  the  request  for  an  inquiry 
embracing  the  whole  metropolis,  tho  Govern- 
ment  might  say  they  were  asking  for  Something 
impracticable.  Half  a loaf  was  better  than  no 
bread,  and  if  they  succeeded  as  regards  the  east 
of  London  they  would  not  only  get  a good  half, 
but  it  would  be  going  a long  way  towards 
making  tbe  inquiry  a general  one.  If  matters 
were  put  into  a proper  state  in  tbe  east,  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis  •would  not  be  long  behind 
hand.  The  advantage  of  a royal  commission  was 
this,  they  might  have  a medical  inquiry  into  the 
water  supply.  He  understood  the  Government^ 
had  taken  measures  for  that  through  Dr.  Simon, 
but  when  they  found  out  that  the  water  supplied 
was  deleterious  to  health,  bow  were  they  to 
improve  it  ? They  then  got  out  of  the  medical 
field  into  that  of  engineering,  and  they  must 


embrace  the  two  branches  in  order  to  set 
that  right.  Complaints  were  made  that 
local  anthorities  were  remiss  in  performing 
their  public  duties.  He  did  not  hold  that 
opinion  quite  so  strongly  as  some  gentle- 
men appeared  to  do,  because  he  knew  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  law  in  this  particular,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say  that  hitherto  it  had  been  tbe  desire 
of  the  public  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  these  matters  in  the  hands  of  a branch  of  the 
community  which  did  not  ordinarily  embrace 
tbe  most  educated  and  tho  most  far-sighted 
members  of  society,  who  would  be  moat  likely  to 
administer  those  laws  well;  and  it  occurred  to 
hia  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  those 
gentlemen  who  most  strongly  condemned  the 
present  administration,  or  rather  non-adminis- 
tration, of  the  existing  law,  to  take  a share  per- 
sonally in  the  local  government  of  the  districts 
with  which  they  were  connected.  It  was  ob- 
vious there  had  been  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
but  he  repeated  the  difficulties  were  great,  and 
a penny  in  the  pound  added  to  the  rates  for 
sanitaiy  measures  would  be  likely  to  raise  a 
great  outcry.  This  was  a question  which  must 
come  before  a Royal  Commission,  b^ause  they 
could  take  up  all  the  threads  of  the  subject,  and 
educe  a right  clue  out  of  them  all. 

In  conclusion  he  moved  a resolntion  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  issue  a commission  of 
inquiry,  and  named  a deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Government  to  press  it  upon  their  attention. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Gill,  of  Christchurch,  St. 
George’s  in  the  East,  seconded  it : he  thought 
the  question  of  poor-rates  needed  settlement. 

Mr.  Storr  (Strand)  proposed  an  amendment, 
asserting  the  paramount  necessity  for  a scheme 
of  improved  dwellings  for  tho  poor,  and  the 
need  of  remedy  for  the  disgraceful  state  of 
overcrowding  that  exists  ; but  after  considerable 
discussion.  Dr.  Stewart,  amongst  others,  and  Dr. 
Acland  speaking,  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  original  motion,  in  the  terms 
given  in  our  last,  was  unanimously  adopted.* 


THE  MONUMENTS  IN  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

■When  the  Worcester  Architectural  Society 
recently  visited  Gloucester  Cathedral  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam  made  some  observations  on  the  monu- 
ments there.  Of  theso  we  are  now  enabled  to 
give  a report. 

Amongst  tbe  monumental  remains  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  prior  to  the  eighteenth  centniy,  said 
Mr.  Bloxam,  we  have  but  one  episcopal  effigy, 
and  not  a single  effigy  of  a dean,  or  of  one  of 
canonical  rank.  Of  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Cathedral,  when  simply  a conventnal 
church,  we  have  the  effigies  and  monuments  of 
three  of  the  abbots,  one  Royal  monument,  and 
two  commemorative  effigies  and  monuments  of 
dates  long  posterior  to  tbe  times  in  which  those 
thus  represented  passed  away.  The  monuments 
in  this  Cathedral,  though  not  numerous,  are  not 
wanting  in  interest.  One,  indeed — if  we  except 
the  tomb  and  its  accessories  in  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Henry  VII. — may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  its  class  in 
the  kingdom.  Tho  earliest  specimen  of  a monu- 
mental class,  perhaps  tho  earliest  wooden 
sepulchral  effigy  existing,  is  that  now  placed  in 
the  npsidal  chapel  north-east  of  the  choir, 
commemorative  of  Robert  Curthose,  duke  of 
Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  through 
his  own  indiscretion  disinherited  of  hia  claim  of 
succession  to  tho  crown  of  England,  and  who 
died  in  incarceration  in  Cardiff  Castle  A.D, 
113-1,  aged  80  years.  This  effigy  does  not  repre- 
sent him  in  the  armour  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  to  which  era  tho  execution  of  this 
effigy,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  its  kind,  may 
be  reffirred.  The  high  tomb,  however,  on  which 
it  is  placed,  though  also  of  wood,  is  of  a still 
later  period,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Leland,  writing  of  this  monument,  saith 
— “ Robtna.  Curthoise,  sonne  to  Iv.  William  the 
Conquerour,lyeth  in  tho  middle  of  tho  Preabitery. 
There  is  on  bis  Tombe  an  Image  of  Wood 
paynted,  made  long  since  hia  Death.”  This  image 
carved  in  oak,  represents  him  in  the  camisia 


• "Wo  taka  the  opportauity  to  urge  agaiu  the  claima  of 
tho  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  on  the  public  is 
general,  and  our  readers  in  particular.  Tho  organization 
IS  calculated  to  efiect  much  good,  and  the  subscription  is 
but  small.  Funds  are  much  needed.  The  ollica  la  at 
No.  1,  Adam-atreet,  Adelphi. 
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Jerrea  or  hooded  hawberk  of  moil,  over  -which  is 
worn  the  long  sleeveless  surcont  of  linen,  open 
in  front  from  the  loins  dowtiwards : chausses  or 
stockings  of  mail  cover  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
tight-fitting  breeches,  apparently  of  cloth,  the 
knees  and  iJiighs ; the  sword-belt  crosses  the 
body  diagonally  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left 
thigh,  and  to  this  the  sheath  of  the  sword  is 
affixed.  The  guige  for  snpporting  the  shield 
crosses  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the 
left  arm  ; bat  there  are  no  indications  apparent 
of  any  shield  having  been  affixed,  an  omission 
most  unnsiial  at  the  period  when  this  effigy  was 
carved.  The  duke  is  represented,  not  in  repose, 
but  in  action,  either  drawing  or  sheathing  the 
sword,  which,  with  its  long  cross-bar,  is  partly 
out  of  the  scabbard,  tbo  latter  being  held  by  the 
left  hand.  The  right  thigh  and  leg  are  crossed 
over  the  left,  but  raised  in  a singular  manner,  so 
as  to  show  a space  between.  On  the  heels  are 
spurs,  fastened  by  a single  leather  each,  but  the 
rowels  now  affixed  are  insertions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  coif  de  mailles  or  hood  of 
the  hawberk  is  fastened  by  a strap  across  the 
forehead,  and  open  on  one  side  of  the  face.  On 
the  head  a low  coronet  is  worn.  The  tomb  on 
which  this  effigy  is  placed  is  one  of  the  few 
wooden  tombs  wo  have  ; another,  on  which  re- 
poses the  wooden  effigy  of  William  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  A.D.  1296,  is  in 
St.  Edmund’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
surcoat  or  linen  frock  worn  over  the  hauberk  or 
iron  shirt  does  not  appear  on  sepulchral  effigies 
earlier  than  the  tbii’teenth  century,  and  the 
effigy  of  William  Earl  of  Flanders,  son  of  this  I 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  died  A.D.  1128, ' 
six  years  before  the  death  of  his  father,  repre-  I 
sents  him  in  the  ferrea  camisia  and  chauses  of 
mail,  without  any  surcoat  over,  but  with  a long 
kite-shaped  shield.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Omer, 
and  a representation  of  his  sepulchral  effigy, 
sculptured  in  grey  marble,  is  given  in  Sand-  ' 
ford’s  “ Genealogical  History.”  On  the  south  ^ 
side  of  the  choir  is  a recumbent  effigy  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  placed  on  an  ornamental  i 
bracket  or  high  tomb  of  later  date,  apparently  of 
the  fifteenth  centirry.  This  efiigy  represents  an 
ecclesiastic  of  rank  vested  with  the  amice,  alb,  . 
and  chasuble,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a build- ' 
ing.  On  the  left  side  of  the  body  appears  the ; 
pastoral  staff;  the  head  is  tonsured,  and  the  1 
short  crisp  beard  covers  the  chin.  Over  the 
head  of  the  effigy  is  a horizontally-placed  canopy, 
shaped  pedimentally.  The  effigy  and  canopy  ! 
are  of  grey  marble.  This  effigy  has  been  ascribed  ' 
to  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  latter  part 
of  tho  eleventh  centuiy,  and  to  Serlo,  abbot  here  i 
from  A.D.  1072  to  A.D.  1104.  “ Serlo,  abbot  of* 
Gloucester,”  saitb  Leland,  “ lyeth  under  a 
fayre  marble  Tonibe,  on  the  south  syde  of  the 
presbytery.”  I am,  however,  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  effigy  as  that  of  Henry  Poliot,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Gloucester  from  A.D.  1228 
to  A.D.  1213.  Considerable  reparations  were 
executed  in  his  time,  and  the  church  was  re- 
dedicated. This  effigy  is  undoubtedly  of  his 
period.  The  effigy  of  King  Edward  II.,  who 
was  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle  A.D.  1327, 
and  whose  body  was  removed  to  and  interred  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Gloucester,  is  the  third  in 
poiut  of  date  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  our 
English  monarchs  existing  in  this  country.  It 
is  simply  but  gracefully  treated.  The  King  is 
represented  in  his  regal  attire,  a long  tunic  with 
pocket-holes  at  the  sides,  over  which  is  worn  the 
pall  or  mantle.  On  his  head  is  placed  the  royal 
crown;  his  neck  is  bare.  He  holds  in  hisrighthand 
a sceptre,  and  in  bis  left  a inundtis  or  globe.  The 
high  tomb  on  which  this  recumbent  effigy  re- 
poses is  of  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  work- 
jDanehip.  A series  of  ogee-headed  arched 
recesses,  cinquefoiled  within  the  heads,  and 
richly  crocheted  above,  formerly  contained 
statuettes.  Above  the  tomb  the  canopy  is 
formed  of  two  stages  of  open  ogee-headed 
arches,  richly  foliated  and  crocheted,  and  sur- 
mounted with  finials,  with  buttresses  between, 
terminating  with  rich  finials.  A projecting 
bracket  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  tomb 
on  the  north  side  appears  to  be  an  adjunct  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Altogether  this  monu- 
ment may  be  considered  to  be,  if  not  the  most 
costly,  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  in  the 
kingdom.  The  effigy  appears  to  be  of  alabaster, 
an  early  instance  in  which  that  material  was 
used.  The  effigy  of  Thomas  Seabroke,  abbot  of 
the  monastery  at  Gloncester  from  A.D.  1450  to 
A.D.  1457,  has  evidently  been  removed  fronr  its 
original  position,  as  it  is  now  placed  north  and 
south,  on  a high  tomb,  faced  with  what  appears 
to  be  a portion  of  stone  screen  work.  This, 


monument  is  placed  in  a small  sepulchral  chapel 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  choir.  The 
effigy  is  of  alabaster,  somewhat  mutilated,  but 
well  executed.  It  represents  the  abbot  vested 
in  the  amice,  alb,  stole,  tunic,  dalmatic,  and 
chasuble.  On  the  head  is  worn  the  mitre,  viitra 
prefiosa,  granted  to  this  abbey  by  Pope  Urban  VI. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
abbatial  bordon  or  pastoral  staff  covered  with  the 
veil,  the  extremities  of  which  are  so  designed  as  to 
flow  gracefnlly  over  the  staff,  is  placed  on  theri^7it 
side  of  the  body,  herein  differing  from  episcopal 
effigies,  where  the  pastoral  staff,  with  rare  excep- 
tions— as  that  on  Bishop  Veasey’s  tomb,  Sutton 
Coldfield  Church,  Warwickshire — is  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  effigy,  and  is  generally  held 
in  the  left  hand.  The  commemorative  effigy  of 
Osric,  king  of  Northumbria,  one  of  the  reputed 
founders  of  this  monaatery,  who  died  A.D.  729, 
is  somewhat  coarsely  executed  in  stone,  and 
shows  a change  in  the  regal  habiliments  from 
those  of  King  Edward,  in  accordance  with  the 
period  in  which  it  was  sculptured,  apparently 
during  the  abbacy  of  Abbot  Parker  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  It  is  placed  on  a 
high  tomb  at  tho  north-east  of  the  choir  under 
an  obtuse  arched  canopy  of  good  but  late  design, 
the  horizontal  cornice  of  which  is  finished  with 
the  Tudor  flower.  The  effigy  represents  this 
monarch  clad  in  the  tunic  and  mantle ; the  laces 
connecting  the  latter  hang  down  in  front  over 
the  tunic.  Over  the  shoulders  and  in  front  of 
the  breast  is  worn  the  hood,  resembling  the 
aumasse  or  furred  tippet  of  a canon.  I do  not 
find  the  hood  on  the  effigies  of  our  English 
monarchs  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Bichard  II. 
It  does  not  appear  on  the  effigy  of  Edward  III., 
but  it  does  on  those  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Amongst  the  articles  ordained  by  King  Henry 
VII.  for  the  regulation  of  bis  household,  is  the 
following  relating  to  his  regal  apparel : — “ Item, 
the  day  when  the  Kinge  is  crowned,  he  ought  to 
goe  to  the  mattens  the  which  arraye  longeth 
his  kirtle  surcote  and  tabard  with  Ms  furred 
hudd  sliven  over  his  head  and  rolled  about 
his  necke,  and  on  his  head  his  cappe  of  estate, 
and  his  sword  before  him.  Item,  at  evensonge 
bee  must  goe  in  his  kirtle  and  sircote  and  his 
hudd  laid  about  his  shoulders,  and  claspe  the 
hudd  and  tippet  together  before  his  breast  with 
a great  owche  and  a rich,  and  his  hatt  of  estate 
Tipon  his  head.  Alsoe,  as  for  the  twelfth  day, 
the  king  ought  to  go  crowned  and  in  hia  robes 
royall,  kirtle,  sircote,  his  furred  hudd  about  his 
necke  and  his  mantle  with  a long  train,  and  his 
lace  before  him.  . . Hee  must  have  hia 
scepter  in  his  right  hand,  the  ball  with  tho 
crosse  in  his  lefte  hand,  and  tho  erowne  on  his 
head.”  The  feet  of  this  effigy  are  represented 
in  thaibroad-toed  shoes  or  boots  of  the  fashion 
of  King  Henry  VlII.’s  time,  and  on  the  head  is 
worn  the  high-bowed  crown  which  does  not 
appear  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- , 
tury.  On  an  incised  brass  in  Wimborn  Minster, 
representing  tho  demi-effigy  of  a king,  and  com- 
memorative of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the 
regal  attire  plainly  bespeaks  the  century  in 
which  this  brass  was  executed,  the  shoulders  and 
breast  being  covered  by  tho  furred  hood.  Within 
a small  sepulchral  chapel  of  open  screen  and 
panel  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  Abbot  Parker,  elected  A.D.  loM, 
the  last  abbot  of  this  monastery,  who  died  soon 
after  the  suppression,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
been  buried  here,  this  costly  monument  having 
been  erected  by  him  during  his  lifetime.  The 
high  tomb  on  which  his  effigy  lies  recumbent  is 
decorated  on  each  side  with  three  panelled  re- 
cesses, cinquefoiled  within  the  heads.  At  the 
back  of  each  recess  is  an  escutcheon ; one  is 
charged  with  the  five  wounds,  another  with 
the  instruments  of  the  passion,  ladder,  pillar, 
reed  and  hyssop,  and  cross.  The  effigy, 
which  is  well,  carefully,  and  elaborately 
executed,  is  of  alabaster,  and  represents  the 
abbot  in  bis  full  vestments — amice,  alb,  tunic, 
dalmatic,  and  chasuble,  with  the  maniple  over 
the  left  arm.  On  the  head  is  worn  the  mitre, 
mitra  pretiosa.  The  abbatial  bordon  or  staff, 
partly  enveloped  with  the  veil,  appears  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body.  On  the  feet  the  broad- 
toed  shoes  of  the  period  are  worn.  Tho  extre- 
mities of  the  stole  are  not  apparent.  The  prac- 
tice of  erecting  a monument  with  a sculptured 
effigy  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person  commemo- 
rated was  a very  frequent  one.  In  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  near  the  east  end,  on  a high 
tomb,  are  two  recumbent  effigies,  representing  a 
warrior  and  hia  lady,  probably  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, but  the  names  of  whom  are  unknown. 
The  effigy  of  the  warrior  represents  him  armed 
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in  a breast-plate  and  skirt  of  taces,  with  a hori- 
zontal bawdrick  or  belt  encircling  it ; on  the 
; head  is  a basinet,  with  a torse  or  wreath  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast 
are  protected  by  a camail  or  tippet  of  mail ; tho 
arms  are  encased  in  rere  and  vambraces,  with 
condes  or  elbow-plates,  and  the  thighs,  knees, 
legs,  and  feet,  in  cuiases,  geuouilleres,  jambs, 
and  sollerets,  all  of  plate,  excepting  the  portions 
covering  the  insteps,  which  are  of  mail.  The 
lady  is  habited  in  a close-bodied  robe  or  gown 
with  full  skirts,  over  which  is  worn  a mantle 
attached  in  front  by  a cordon.  Tho  head-dress 
is  rich.  Round  the  neck  of  each  of  these  effigies 
is  the  collar  of  SS.  This  monument,  which  can- 
not be  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is 
apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  period  when  this  fine 
monastic  church  was  converted  into  a cathedral. 
But  it  contains  only  one  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop  of  tho  Reformed  Chui’ch.  This  is  of 
Godfrey  Goldsborough,  bishop  of  this  see  from 
A.D.  1598  to  A.D.  1604,  who  was  buried  in  a 
little  chapel  on  tho  north  side  of  the  Lady-chapel. 
His  monument  consists  of  a high  tomb,  with 
three  divisions  on  each  side,  the  middlemost  of 
which  contains  an  escutcheon  surrounded  with 
scroll-work.  On  this  tomb  the  effigy  represents 
the  bishop  attired  in  the  episcopal  vestments  of 
the  Church  ofEngland,  viz., the  rochet,  over  which 
is  worn  the  black  chimere  with  full  lawn  sleeves  ; 
on  tho  head  is  the  coif  or  skull-cap,  aud  round 
the  neck  is  the  short  ruff,  whilst  the  tippet — that 
bone  of  contention  in  the  veatiarian  controversy, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — which  was  also  called 
the  scarf,  by  which  name  it  is  better  known  at 
Ae  present  day,  worn  over  the  shoulders,  hangs 
down  in  front  on  each  side.  In  the  lady-cliapel, 
on  the  north  side,  are  the  monument  and  effigy 
of  Elizabeth  Williams,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Williams. 
She  died  A.D.  1622.  The  base  of  this  monument 
is  plain,  relieved  only  by  shallow  sunk  panels 
without  any  kind  of  ornamentation.  On  this 
beneath  a semicircular  coved  canopy,  sur. 
mounted  by  a horizontal  coruice,  supported  al 
each  end  by  a Corinthian  column,  lies  the  effig) 
of  the  lady,  reposing  on  her  right  side,  herheac 
supported  by  her  right  hand  and  arm.  Sht 
appears  clad  in  a boddiced  gown  or  robe,  witi 
a falling  ruff  worn  round  the  neck ; a mantle 
at  the  back  of  the  body  covers  also  tho  head 
Beneath  her  is  the  representation  of  an  infant 
child  in  swathing  clothes.  In  the  south  tran. 
sept,  against  the  south  wall,  is  tho  well-known 
monument  of  Alderman  Blackleach,  who  died 
A.D.  1639,  with  the  effigies  recumbent  thereon, 
in  marble,  of  himself  and  his  wife.  This  has 
been  executed  by  one  of  those  sculptors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
whose  works  wo  occasionally  meet  with,  but 
whose  names  as  yet  remain  unknown.  The  effigy 
of  the  alderman  represents  him  bareheaded,  with 
a piked  beard  and  moustache,  habited  in  a 
doublet  with  slashed  sleeves,  breeches,  bootsj 
and  a falling  Vandyke  collcr  ; across  the  body  is 
worn  a scarf,  and  to  the  left  side  is  attached  o 
basket-hilted  sword.  His  wife  appears  in  a bod- 
diced gown  with  full  sleeves  and  mantle  over, 
These  effigies  are  evidently  portraits ; and 
sculptured  monumental  effigies  in  stone,  appa- 
rently by  the  same  liand,  are  to  bo  found  in  thf 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester.  Not  equal, 
I think,  in  execution  to  the  works  of  our  cele- 
brated English  sculptor  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Nicholas  Stone,  they  yet  partake  of  that 
better  school  of  art  in  which  he  excelled.  Bj 
Dallaway  this  monument  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  the  work  of  Le  Sueur  or  FanelJi.  The 
effigy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady-chapel  ol 
Sir  John  Powell,  knight,  one  of  the  judges 
, of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  died  1713,  re- 
presents him  in  a standing  attitude — a custonr 
which  gradually  crept  in  iu  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  became  more  freqneni 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  appears  attirec 
in  bis  judicial  robes,  the  gown,  casting-hood,  and 
mantle  faced  with  fur  or  miniver  j on  his  bead 
is  worn  the  coif,  and  under  his  chin  are  the  plain 
falling  bands,  which  subsequent  to  tho  Restora- 
tion succeeded  tho  ruff.  The  cuffs  of  the  sleevef 
of  the  gown  are  furred,  and  in  the  right  hand  if 
held  a scroll.  In  1635  certain  mles  were  made 
with  respect  to  tho  robes  of  tbo  judges,  and  ii 
accordance  with  which  this  effigy  is  represented 
It  is  placed  on  a circular  pedestal,  within  oi 
beneath  a semicircular  escalloped  cove,  sur 
mounted  by  a segmental-shaped  pediment,  sup 
ported  on  each  side  by  a Corinthian  pilaster 
with  architrave,  frieze,  and  comice. 

There  are  other  monuments  in  this  cathedra 
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of  later  date  and  of  interest,  bat  which  I do  not 
purpose  to  describe.  A monumental  painting  of 
many  figures  on  the  north  transept  may  fitly  be 
compared  with  the  curious  monumental  painting 
of  the  Baron  of  Boi'ford,  in  Barford  Church,  Salop, 
and  with  the  series  of  portraits  on  panel  at  Stan- 
ford Court,  Worcestershire,  and  would  almost 
seem  to  indicate  that,  so  soon  as  the  early  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  limners  of  the  school 
of  portraiture  then  prevalent,  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors, traversed  the  country  ready  to  execute  any 
Oommissions  which  might  fall  into  their  hands. 


If  our  warnings  had  been  attended  to  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  thousands  dead  might 
now  be  alive.  The  very  streets  and  houses  that 
wo  pointed  out  years  ago  as  fever  nests  and 
death-dealers  have  again  given  up  their  inha- 
bitants to  the  grave. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a petition  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  is  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  Parliament  reassembles,  praying  it 
to  *'  take  such  steps  as  in  its  wisdom  may  seem 
best  for  the  immediately  placing  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  on  a better  footing  in 
respect  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  a reduction 
in  the  scale  of  rates  as  at  present  levied.” 


SANITAKY  IMPROVEMENT  AND  “ THE 
BUILDER.” 

Ax  eminent  physician,  we  withhold  his  name 
because  his  note  was  marked  “ private,”  in  for- 
warding a copy  of  a pamphlet  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  Cholera,  addresses  to  us  these 
observations : — 

“ I enclose  a amall  pamphlet  on  Cholera.  If  you  read 
the  prei'aco  you  will  eee  why  I desire  particularly  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  snbjeet. 

We  doctors  have  done  as  much  as  we  shall  ever  be 
«bl(<  to  do  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  the  true  principle  of  treatment.  The 
engineers  must  now  take  up  the  subject,  and  prevent  the 
disenso  by  giving  us  pure  water.”  * * * * 

” You  see  that  I have  the  highest  medicSl  autho- 
rity to  support  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Tou  cannot  read  thac  part  of  my  pamphlet  without 
feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  sooner  the 
whole  world  can  be  taught  that  science  and  common 
eenso  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  tho  said  world." 

The  portion  of  tho  preface  pointed  to  is  of 
•oourao  that  which  says  that  “ Cholera  is  a 
"diseaBo  which  is  bred  and  nourished  in  filth,” 
and  that  we  have  poisoned  our  rivers, — ” We 
drink  diluted  sewage,  and  we  thus  establish  a 
strange  circulation  of  loathsome  organic  fluids.”* 
A second  distinguished  practitioner,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  know  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  towards  spreading  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  London,  and  the  want  of  a proper 
water-supply,  gives  us  in  a very  kindly  way 
reasons  why  wo  might  now  very  properly  take  up  | 
such  questions,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  water 
for  the  poor  on  Simdai/s : whilo  the  Medical 
Pvess,  speaking  more  generally,  is  glad  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  “tho  lay -press  is  already  taking^np 
tho  impropriety  of  storing  our  drinking  water  in 
butts  and  cisterns,  which  too  often  become  the 
receptacles  of  diseases,”  against  which  system 
it  had  several  times  lifted  up  its  voice. 

The  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done,  by  others  thus  and  in  a thousand 
other  quarters  shown,  is  a disheartening  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  Such  is  the  personal 
struggle  now-a-days,  that  no  one  seems  to  know 
any  tiling  but  what  he  has  done  himself,  especially 
of  wliat  has  been  done  by  those  on  the  results 
of  whose  labours  he  has  founded  his  own  little 
1 buildings.  For  fifteen  years  and  more  the  con- 
\ ductor  of  this  jonmal  has  sought,  with  pen  and 
1 pencil,  to  show  the  want  of  pnre  water  that 
' bas  prevailed ; the  miserable  nature  of  the 
I receptacles,  where  there  were  any,  used  for 
! fltoring  it}  and  the  belief,  founded  on  strong 
\ evidence,  that  by  means  of  impure  water  cholera 
[ was  greatly  spread.  We  gave  accounts  of  cases 
; fourteen  years  ago,  where  typhus  fever  was  un- 
\ questionably  produced  by  the  drainage  getting 
\ access  to  the  water-well : we  early,  if  not  first, 

I aet  forth  the  connexion  between  the  bow  noted 
. Broad-street  pump  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
I in  its  neighbourhood,  and  co-operated  with  the 
late  Dr.  Snow,  in  some  of  his  inquiries,  which  fur- 
ther proved  the  connexion  between  polluted  water 
and  choleraic  disease — what  is  now  called  “ the 
great  sanitary  discovery  5”  and  we  have  examined 
during  many  years  hundreds  of  houses  in  which 
there  was  never  a pint  of  water  on  a Sunday.  This 
one  most  important  necessity,  a good  supply  of 
pure  water,  we  have  set  forth  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  through  these  pages  and  in  separate  publi- 
«atioDS,f  and  our  words  have  been  echoed  by 
the  periodical  press  far  and  wide.  We  can, 
therefore,  spare  tho  suggestions  of  eminent 
physicians,  the  majority  of  whom  at  that  time 
bad  not  arrived  at  the  conviction  they  now 
wisely  hold  as  to  the  value  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments as  preventive  measures. 


, • The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  urge,  as  “ the  only 

r rational  and  aucceesful  method  of  treatment,"  the  cathartic 
orevacuant  syatem.  Another  phyaician,  in  print,  pro- 
nounces this  system  to  be  most  dangerous,  and  certain  to 
carry  off  the  patient!  What  are  lay-searchers  lor  truth 
’ and  safety  to  say  alter  this  P 

' t “ London  Shadows.”  By  Geo.  Godwin.  185i.  “ Town 
Swamps."  1359.  &c.,  &c. 


FLITCH  GIRDERS. 

Rei'EERING  to  recent  inquiries  on  this  subject 
in  the  Builder,  I desire  to  draw  attention  to  a 
record  in  Fairbaim's  work  on  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  of  experiments  mode  upon  a “ Sandwich 
beam”  22  ft.  6 in.  long,  12  in.  deep,  and 
124  in.  wide,  of  good  Baltic  fir,  sawn  down,  and 
having  a plate  of  iron  of  the  same  length,  12  in. 
deep  and  | in.  thick,  placed  between  and  bolted 
with  inch  bolts.  The  supports  were  22  ft.  apart, 
and  tho  weights  distributed  over  about  6 ft.  of 
the  middle.  In  the  following  table  the  third 
column  shows  the  computed  equivalent  weights 
which,  if  applied  in  the  centre,  would  occasion 
the  same  deflexion  : — 


Weight  applied.  Deflexion. 


Tons, 

i 

5 

8 

13 

14 
16 
13 


Inches. 

•50 

•76 

1-00 

1- 50 
3-00 

2- 60 
3-30 


Equivalent  weight 
in  centre. 
Tons. 

3'45 

4-31 

6-90 

10-30 

1209 

13-81 

15-64 


The  load  of  18  tons  was  left  on  sixteen  hours  3 
after  its  removal  a permanent  sot  of  1-3  in.  was 
noted. 

Taking  these  experiments  os  a basis,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  strength  of  such 
beams  may  be  approximately  computed,  I pro- 
pose to  calculate  the  weights  which  the  iron  and 
timber  respectively  might  be  expected  to  sustain, 
and  to  compare  tho  result  with  the  above  record 
of  actual  experiment.  In  tho  investigations 
affecting  the  ii-on  plate,  I shall  use  the  formulm 
adopted  by  Hudgkinson  in  calculating  the 
strength  of  the  Conway  tube,  as  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Struc- 
tures 3 and  for  those  affecting  the  timber,  the 
formula  adopted  by  Barlow. 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  weight  which  the  iron 
plate  -would  support  in  the  centre,  when  sub- 
jected to  a compressive  strain  of  12  tons  per 
inch,  that  being  the  greatest  strain  which  the 
material  should  be  called  upon  to  bear,  and 
assuming  the  plate  to  be  incapable  of  lateral 
motion. 

Let  /=  force  of  metal  multiplied  by  leverage  d 


or  ii's=12  tons. 

S = ihickneffi  of  plate, 
fsii® 

Then-^^ — = moment  of  resistance  to  compres- 


sion (A) 


fsd'^  _ 


sion  (B). 

Assuming  material  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  the 
neutral  line  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  depth, 
audci  = d',  making  (i-fcy  = D,  and  adding  (A)  and 
/id*  fsd'* 

(B)  togetherwe  obtam-=-^-r'-^  = § /sD*==  total 


resistance  of  the  plate. 

Now  tho  momentum  or  strain  due  to  a weight 

« , i W 

W,  applied  to  the  centre  of  a beam=— 


when  Z = tho  length  (i.e.  half  the  weight  acting 
with  a leverage  of  half  the  length),  and 

In  order  that  tho  resistance  shall  equal  the 

2 I W 

strain,  we  have  — /sD*  = — , and  in  the  case 


under  consideration  tho  iron  plate  was  22  ft.  or 
264  in.  between  the  sapports,  12  in.  deep,  and 
f in.  thick. 

2 3 264W 

Here  — x 12  x — x 12*  =*  — — 3 whence 

3 8 4 


W = G‘54  tons. 

2.  To  compute  the  deflexion  which  will  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  a weight  to  the 
centre  of  the  iron  plate,  sufficient  to  bi'ing  a 


strain  of  12  tons  per  inch  on  the  upper  particles 
of  tho  section. 

By  experiments  given  in  the  Blue  Book  above 
alluded  to,  it  is  shoyvn  that  a wrought-iron  bar 
will  bear  a compression  of  of  its  length, 
without  its  utility  being  destroyed,  though  it 
will  have  sustained  a considerable  change  in  its 
elastic  force;  and  that  a pressure  of  12  tons  per 
square  inch  will  produce  that  decrement. 

Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  concave  side  of  a 
bent  beam  may  be  compressed  shorter  than 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  neutral  line. 
Assuming  the  curves  to  be  arcs  of  a circle,  put 
R = radius  of  neutral  line,  a distance  of  that 
line  from  concave  side  3 then  R — a — radins  of 
concave  side. 

Now  as  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  will  bo  pro- 
portional to  their  radii, 

R : R - o : : 863  : 862 

"Whence  R = 863«. 

Consequently  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the 
neutral  line  is  863  times  the  distance  of  the 
neutral  line  from  the  concavo  side,  and  there- 
fore in  this  case  is  863  x 6 in.  = 431‘6  ft. 

Let  AC  represent  a portion  of  the  neutral  line 
and  BC  the  deflexion. 


Then  v'(AO)*- (AB)*=  (OB) 

(BC)  = (CO)  - (OB)  = (AO)  - (OB) 

But  (AO)=radius  of  curvature  = 431'5  ft. 

And  (AB)=11  ft. 

Whence  (OB)  = \/431-5*-il-=* 431-359  ft. 

And  (BC)  = 431-5  - 431-359  = 1-692  in.,  the 
deflexion  due  to  a maximum  compressive  strain 
of  12  tons  per  inch  of  section,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  shown,  would  be  produced  in 
the  case  under  discussion,  by  the  application  of 
a weight  of  6-54  tons  in  the  centre. 

3.  Turning  now  to  tho  timber  flitches,  which 
are  stated  to  have  been  together  12  in.  deep  and 
12i  in.  wide,  wo  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
weight  applied  to  the  centre  of  such  a beam, 
omitting  the  iron  plate,  will  produce  a deflexion 
of  1'69  inches. 

Barlow’s  formula  for  deflexion  of  beams  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre 


W • L^ When  W= weight  in  lbs. 

32  E • d • D’  L = leDgth  in  feet. 

B = breadth  in  inches. 
D = depth  in  inches. 
d = deflexion  allowed, 
and  E = elasticity  constant,  which  he  puts 
96  for  fir. 


Whence 

W = 32E.d.D^B  32  X 96  X 1-69  X 12=’ X 12-5 
J?  22=> 

= 4-70  tons. 

So  that,  according  to  this  theory,  when  the 
compound  beam  is  loaded  with  a weight  of 
G-54-i-4-70  = ll-24  tons,  applied  in  the  centre, 
the  iron  plate  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  sustain,  and  the 
timber  flitches  are  doing  their  jnst  proportion  of 
work.  Comparing  this  result  with  the  experi- 
ments, it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a weight  equi- 
valent to  10-36  tons,  the  compound  beam  de- 
flected 1-5  in.,  and  with  12  tons  it  deflected  2 in.  j 
further,  that  it  sustained  a pressure  of  13-8  tons 
with  a deflexion  of  2-5  in.  apparently  without 
set,  but  that  the  application  of  15-5  tons  pro- 
duced a deflexion  of  3-3  in.  and  a permanent 
set  of  I'S  in.,  showing  that  it  had  been  over- 
strained. E.  SWANSBOBOUGH. 


Destbuctiox  of  the  Rhyl  Promenade  Pier. 
During  a recent  gale  upwards  of  250  yards  of 
the  Rbyl  promenade  pier  (iron  material)  were 
completely  destroyed  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  wind  and  sea.  About  500  out  of  1,000  yards 
of  the  pier  had  been  constructed,  and  a large 
portion  of  it  bad  just  been  opened  for  promen- 
ading purposes. 
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PAMS  WATEK  SUPPLY, 

A SHORT  paper  on  tliis  subject  was  read  before 
tbe  French  Academy,  on  the  13th  ult.,  by  M. 
Grimaud  do  Caux,  a high  authority  on  sanitary 
matters.  A knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  by 
onr  neighbours  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  the  question  of  a better 
water-supply  for  the  metropolis.  Several  articles 
on  the  subject  have  already  appeared  in  these 
pages,*  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for 
detailed  information.  According  to  M.  Grimaud 
de  Caus’s  estimate,  there  are  now  59,000  houses 
in  Paris,  and  the  qnantity  of  water  required 
per  diem  is — 


Gallons. 

For  public  use 65,000,000 

For  private  use  37,400,000 

Total 02,400.0CO 


The  supply  is  obtained  from  the  following 
Bourcee : — 


Gallons, 

The  Dlinia  and  secondary  branch  of  tho 

SoTmellin 8,800,000 

The  Vanne... 19,800,000 

The  Marne  at  St.  Maur  -4, 180,000 

Artesian  well  at  Pa«sy 1,760,000 

Ditto  ditto  Grenelle 132,000 

Ditto  wells  in  progress  2,728,000 


Total  daily  supply  for  private  use 37,400,000 

The  Oureq 23,100,000 

The  Seine 9,630,000 

The  Mame  at  Trilbardou  and  Isle-les- 
Melcleiises 32.220,000 

Total  daily  supply  for  public  use 65,000,000 


The  water  obtained  from  the  Dhnis  and  the 
Snrmellin  is  of  very  good  quality.  Tho  streams, 
when  united,  are  brought  to  the  city  by  a covered 
aqueduct  eighty-four  miles  long,  which  dis- 
charges into  the  new  reservoir  at  Jlenilmontant, 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  at  a point  356  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  272  ft.  above  the 
low  water  of  the  Seine.  The  lower  story  of  this 
reservoir  is  intended  to  receive  a part  of  tho 
supply  obtained  from  the  Kiver  ilarne.  A reser- 
voir is  to  be  built  at  Montrouge  to  contain  the 
waters  of  tho  Vanne,  which  will  be  conducted  to 
Paris  by  an  aqueduct  104  miles  long.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Vanne  is 
a small  river  which  rises  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne  a few  miles 
from  Sens.  The  Corporation  of  Paris  has  pur- 
chased the  right  to  all  the  springs  which  supply 
the  Vanne,  and  has  also  bought  up  the  manu- 
factories on  its  banks.  The  Vanne,  it  appears, 
feeds  a small  stream  called  the  Ru  de  Mondoreau 
which  belongs  to  the  town  of  Sens.  The  Paris 
municipal  authorities  have  undertaken  to  main- 
tain this  stream  at  its  present  level  and  also  to 
supply  the  town  with  132,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  farther,  to  provide  mains 
for  the  distribution  of  the  water.  "We  read,  in  a 
French  paper  of  a few  days  back,  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  Sens  has  rejected  this  offer,  and 
intends  bringing  an  action  against  the  Paris 
municipality,  claiming  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  revenue  consequent  on  the  suppression  of  all 
the  manufactories  on  the  river.  The  authorities 
have,  it  appears,  undertaken  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  town,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
charged  on  tho  increased  octroi  duties  contri- 
buted  by  the  manufacturers.  Should  the  Cor- 
poration of  Sens  obtain  a verdict,  it  will  of  coarse 
add  greatly  to  the  already  enormous  cost  of  this 
portion  of  the  scheme.  The  artesian  wells  at 
Passy  and  Grenelle,  together  with  those  now  in 
course  of  construction,  are  estimated  to  produce 
4,036,000  gallons  per  day,  as  shown  by  the  above 
table.  So  much,  then,  for  the  supply  of  potable 
water. 

The  public  supply,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
watering  the  streets,  for  tho  fountains,  &c.,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Seine,  the  Oureq,  and  the  Marne. 
The  Oureq  was  formerly  a river,  but  in  1801-22 
it  was  converted  into  a navigable  canal.  The 
water  is  very  bad,  and  quite  unfit  for  drinking, 
to  which  purpose,  however,  it  was  for  some  time 
applied. 

It  is  intended  to  lay  down  another  set  of 
mains  to  supply  the  pure  water  obtained  from 
the  Dhuis,  Vanne,  &;c.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a similar  arrangement  might  be  carried  out 
in  London. 

At  the  present  moment  the  length  of  the 
street  mains  in  Paris  amounts  to  643  miles,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  a further  length  of  393  miles 
will  be  necessary.  Thus,  when  all  the  works 

• For  a description  of  the  reservoir  at  M^nilmontant, 
Bee  Builder  for  18G4,  p.  842,  and  1865,  p.  715.  On  the 
g^sneral  question  of  tlie  Faria  water  supply,  see  Mr. 
Burnell's  paper,  p.  371,  aute. 
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are  finished,  Paris  will  be  permeated  by  a net- 
work of  water-mains  1,036  miles  in  length, 
without  counting  the  special  mains  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  and  Vincennes. 

By  the  time  the  new  system  is  in  operation, 
the  population  of  Paris  will  probably  be  in  round 
numbers  2,000,000,  and  each  inhabitant  will  be 
supplied  with  forty-six  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
of  which  nineteen  gallons  will  be,  it  is  said,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  fi.tted  for  every  kind  of 
household  use. 


FISH  AS  FOOD. 


We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Commission,  in  their  report,  have  the  same  view 
that  we  recently  urged  in  the  Bv.ilder  on  this 
subject. 

“ The  evidence  we  have  taken,”  says  the  report, 
“coupled  with  tho  increasing  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
butchers'  meat,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  a great 
field  for  profitable  enierprite  it  open  for  the  applicalion  of 
increased  capital  and  skill  to  the  tea  fisheries  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Within  the  last  two  years  a single  Loudon 
company  have  increased  their  fishing  fleet  by  ten  sailing 
and  two  steam  vessels,  and  are  now  building  two 
more  steamers.  The  same  course  is  being  followed 
by  others;  and  though,  by  such  means,  the  supply  of  fish 
to  Billingsgate  is  constantly  increasing,  it  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  ThoweU-kuown  fishing-grounds 
in  the  North  Sea  are.  even  yet,  only  partially  fished.  The 
Dogger  Bank,  which  has  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  miles,  and  is  most  prolific  of  fish,  is  to  a great 
extent  uaworked  by  the  trawlers,  and  new  grounds  are 
still  being  discovered  where  fish  are  found  in  great 

abundance When  wo  consider  the  amount  of 

care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, the  national  societies  which  arc  established  for 
promoting  it,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  and  engineering 
skill  which  have  been  enlisted  in  its  aid,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  sea  fisheries  have  hitherto  attracted  so  little  of 
the  public  attention.  There  are  few  means  of  enterprise 
that  present  better  chances  of  profit  than  our  sea  fisheries, 
and  no  object  of  greater  utility  could  be  named  than  the 
development  of  enterprise,  skill,  and  mechanical  ingenuity, 
which  might  be  elicited  by  the  periodical  exhibitions 
and  publications  of  an  influential  society,  specially 
devoted  to  the  British  fisheries." 

The  great  importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of 
food  may  be  clearly  shown  by  a comparison  of 
the  total  supply  of  fish  and  beef  to  London  in 
the  course  of  a single  year.  Neither  in  the  case 
offish  nor  of  beef  is  it  possible  to  give  accurate 
statistics.  But  it  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  London  consumes  300,000  fat  cattle  an- 
nually, which,  at  an  average  weight  of  6 cwt. 
each,  would  amount  to  90,000  tons  of  beef.  At 
this  moment  there  are  between  800  and  900 
trawl  vessels  engaged  in  supplying  the  Loudon 
market  with  fish  ; and,  assuming  the  average 
annual  take  for  each  to  be  90  tons,  this  would 
give  a total  of  some  80,000  tons  of  trawled  fish. 
This  is  irrespectivo  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
herrings,  sprats,  shell-fish,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  fiah  which  are  supplied  by  other  modes 
of  fishing.  The  weight  of  beef  and  of  fish  an-  j 
nually  consumed  in  London  is  thus  in  no  great ' 
disproportion.  But  the  price  is  very  different. 
The  fisherman  receives,  on  an  average,  little 
over  7?.  a ton  for  his  fiah,  prime  and  oti'al  toge- 
ther ; the  farmer  is  readily  paid  for  his  beef  not 
less  than  601.  a ton  ! But  this  disparity  of  price 
becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  tested  by 
the  practical  experience,  not  of  the  producer,  but 
of  the  consumer.  The  buyer  of  fish  in  the  west 
end  of  London  finds  that,  on  the  average,  his 
fish  costs  him  more  per  pound  weight  than  his 
beef  or  mutton ! And  when  inquiry  is  made, 
the  salesmen  at  Billiugsgate  readily  admit  that 
the  retail  dealer  ^ets  an  enormous  profit  on  the 
small  quantity  of  fish  he  disposes  of.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  competition  of  trade  would 
rectify  any  demand  for  excessive  profit,  but  in 
this  case  it  does  not  seem  to  have  that  effect. 
While  the  fishermen  receive  3d.  to  4d.  a pound 
at  Billiugsgate  for  prime  fish,  the  buyer 
charged  Is.,  la.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  a pound  by  the 
retailer ! Some  check  might  probably  be  put 
upon  this  extravagant  rate  of  profit  by  a daily 
return  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  of  the  wholesale  prices 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  sold  in  Billingsgate. 

The  commissioners  for  administering  the  law. 
relating  to  the  deep  sea  and  coast  fisheries  ij 
Ireland,  report  upon  the  whole,  in  tho  year  1865, 
the  continuance  of  a manifest  and  decided  im- 
provement in  the  condition  and  progress  of  these 
fisheries  as  compared  with  their  state  a few 
years  back  ; an  improvement,  however,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  apparent  this  year  on  the  western  and 
uorthern  coasts,  partly  owing  to  the  loss  by 
emigration  of  the  more  able  men,  the  poor  con- 
dition and  equipment  of  the  boats,  and  the  want 
of  an  immediate  and  remunerative  market.  The 
coastguard  returns  for  1865  show  that  there 


were  employed  in  fishing  8,989  vessels,  35,184 
men,  and  2,730  boys — a decrease,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  311  vessels,  2,232  men, 
and  794  boys.  6,582  tons  of  fish  were  conveyed 
by  railway  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1865,  being 
230  tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 


THE  LATE  MR.  D.  R.  HAY. 

Mr.  David  Rams.kt  Hat,  whose  death  wo 
mentioned  in  our  last,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  March  1798;  and  was,  consequently,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year  when  ho  died  on  the  lOth 
instant.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Beugo,  a heraldic  and  orna- 
mental house-painter,  where  he  was  a fellow- 
apprentice  with  the  late  David  Roberts,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a friendship  through  life. 
In  early  days,  Mr.  Hay  bad  painted  some  i)ictures 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  saw  the  department  of  art  in  which 
Hay’s  talent  would  be  most  useful ; and  led  him 
to  commence  business  as  a decorative  house- 
painter,  in  which  profession  ho  has  during 
many  years  maintained  a leading  position.  In. 
1828,  Mr.  Hay  made  his  first  essay  as  an  author  ; 
and  his  first  work,  entitled  “The  Laws  of  Har- 
monious Colouring,”  at  once  obtained  notice  and 
afeerwards  went  through  six  editions.  Mr.  Hay 
afterwards  published  iu  succession  the  following 
works,  which  were  all  reviewed  with  much  con- 
sideration, namely  : — 1.  “The  Harmonic  Law  of 
Nature  applied  to  Architectural  Design;”  2.  “The 
Natural  Principles  of  Beauty  as  developed  in  the 
Human  Figure;”  3.  “ The  Orthographic  Beauty 
of  the  Parthenon  referred  to  a Law  of  Nature  ; ” 

4.  “First  Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty;” 

5.  “ The  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Culoirring. 
Systematized;”  6.  “ A Nomenclature  of  Colours 
applicable  to  tho  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences  ; ” 
7.  “ The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring  adapted 
to  Interior  Decorations  8 “ On  the  Science  of 
those  Proportions  by  which  the  Human  Head  and 
Countenance  as  represented  in  Ancient  Greek  Art 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  Ordinary  Na- 
ture;” 9.  “ The  Geometric  Beauty  of  the  Human 
Figure  Defined ;”  10.  “An  Essay  on  Ornamental 
Design,  in  which  its  True  Principles  are  De- 
veloped and  Elucidated;”  11.  “Proportion,  or 
tho  Geometric  Principle  of  Beauty  Analysed 
12.  “ Tho  Natural  Principles  and  Analogy  of  the 
Harmony  of  Form;”  and,  13,  “ The  Science  of 
Beauty.”  These  works  aro  all  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  show  a large  amount  of  research 
aud  study.  Mr.  Hay’s  theory  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  harmonic  ratio  to  Greek 
art  was  examined  and  commented  on  in  our  pages 
on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Hay  took  a leading 
part  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  his- 
native  city.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assist 
in  fostering  tho  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
some  fifteen  years  ago  he  established  an  ^'Esthetic 
Club  in  Edinburgh,,  which  included  several  men 
of  distinction. 


ANTANANARIVO.— MADAGASCAR. 

The  second  of  the  four  memorial  churches  ta 
be  erected  in  this  city  is  making  considerable 
progress.  The  site  is  at  Ambohipotsy,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lofty  ridge  on  which, 
tho  capital  is  built ; and  from  its  height  (some 
500  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plain)  the  build- 
ing will  form  a prominent  object  for  many  miles 
iu  every  direction.  The  church  is  in  tho  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
tower  and  spire,  poixh,  transepts,  and  apse.  It 
is  constructed  of  a grey  limestone,  quarried  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood.  The  windows  of  aisles  and  apse  are 
single  lights,  trefoil-headed,  and  with  hood- 
mouldings.  The  aisle  windows  are  filled  alter- 
nately with  open  louvering  and  with  tinted 
cathedral  glass.  The  transept  windows  are 
triplets.  An  arcade  of  six  bays  divides  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  : the  arches  are  carried  by 
circular  stone  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  circular 
windows  of  varied  design.  The  apse  arch  is 
carried  on  shafts  of  black  granite,  springing 
from  corbels.  The  ground-floor  of  the  trausepts 
forms  class-rooms  and  vestry,  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  screen-work,  capable  of 
being  opened  into  tho  main  area  when  required. 
Over  these  are  galleries,  as  well  as  in  the  first  bay 
adjoining  the  tower,  which  opens  into  the  church 
by  a moulded  arch.  The  roofs  are  open  ; all  the 
timbers  being  exposed ; covered  with  tiles  and 
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plastered  between  the  rafters.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  76  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  The  width 
at  transepts  is  62  ft.  Height  to  ridge  42  ft.  The 
base  of  the  tower  forms  a porch,  entered  by  a 
trefoil-headed  doorway,  with  shafts  in  the  angles. 
The  upper  stage  forms  a bell-chamber,  having 
two  lancet-lights  in  each  face,  and  surmounted 
by  a broach  spire  with  enriched  bands,  and  one 
tier  of  lights  in  the  cardinal  faces.  The  total 
height  is  about  90  ft.  A platform,  instead  of 
pulpit,  will  be  formed  in  the  apse,  with  stone 
base,  and  carved  lectern  and  railing  of  wood. 
In  front  of  this  will  be  the  Communion  enclosure 
and  font.  About  one-third  of  the  church  will  be 
seated  with  open  benches ; the  rest  of  the  area 
being  left  open  to  suit  the  native  custom  of 
sitting  on  mats  on  the  floor.  The  building  will 
probably  accommodate  upwards  of  a thousand 
persons.  This  church  is  built  as  a memorial  of 
steadfastness  of  many  native  Christians  who 
were  put  to  death  by  spearing  on  this  spot  during 
tho  persecution  of  1849,  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
Queen.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Sibree,  jun. ; 
the  superintendent  of  works,  Mr.  Wm.  Pooi  (late 
of  Messrs.  Lawrence’s,  London). 

Tho  third  memorial  church  is  also  about  to  be 
commenced.  It  is  at  Faravohitra,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lull,  and  is  also  at  a considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  country.  This 
church  will  be  Early  English  in  style,  consisting 
of  navo  and  chancel,  porches,  and  open  bell- 
turret  on  tho  northern  gable.  The  interior  will 
be  roofed  in  one  span,  the  principals  being  carried 
on  engaged  shafts,  with  moulded  caps,  bases,  and 
corbels.  Tho  roof  will  be  open  to  the  ridge,  and 
boarded  under  tho  rafters,  with  panels  formed 
by  moulded  ribs.  The  side  windows  will  be 
single  lancet  lights,  weatber-monlded,  and  filled 
alternately  with  louvring  and  with  glass.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  chancel  forms  a capacious 
class-room  and  vestry.  Above  is  a singing-gallery 
with  open  traceried  front.  Another  gallery  is 
placed  over  tho  vestibule  at  the  north  end.  The 
chancel  gable  is  filled  with  a triplet  of  lancet- 
lights,  having  a vesica-piscis  in  the  triangular 
space  above.  The  principal  or  northern  front  is 
divided  by  bold  projecting  buttresses  into  centre 
and  wings.  A moulded  aud  shafted  doorway 
occupies  the  base  ; above  this  an  arched  recess  is 
formed  in  the  wall,  in  which  is  inserted  a window 
of  coupled  lancet-lights,  with  qnatrefoil  in  tho 
head.  The  turret  has  a single-arched  opening 
for  a bell : the  head  is  gabled  with  bold  crockets, 
finial,  and  iron  cross.  As  at  the  Ambohipotsy 
church,  there  will  be  a platform  instead  of 
pulpit,  and  open  benches  filling  a part  only  of 
tho  area.  The  accommodation  is  for  800  per- 
sons ; dimensions  of  interior  are,  76  ft.  by  32  ft. ; 
height  to  ridge,  45  ft.;  height  of  turret,  70  ft. 
This  church  is  erected  as  a memorial  of  four 
Christian  nobles,  who  in  1849  were  burnt  to 
death  on  the  site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James 
Sibree,  jun.;  superintendent  of  works,  Mr.  James 
Cameron. 


PAEIS  EXHIBITION  OP  1867. 

The  Imperial  Commission  has  jirrangcd  the 
general  plan  of  the  catalogue  for  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867.  It  has  been  conceived  with 
the  double  view  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public,  at  the  lowest  price  possible,  all  neces- 
sary information,  aud  at  the  same  time  of 
aasnring  a large  amount  of  publicity  to  the 
exhibitors.  Tho  catalogue  will  be  composed  of 
twelve  parts  or  Uwaisoiis.  The  first,  containing 
tho  plans,  tables,  aud  other  general  documents, 
will  form  the  introduction  ; the  second  will  treat 
of  the  exhibition  of  objects  characterising  the 
principal  epochs  of  the  history  of  labour;  and 
the  ten  last  parts  will  correspond  to  the  ten 
groxips  of  the  general  system  of  classification. 

Thus  the  catalogue,  as  is  usually  the  case,  can 
be  united  in  a single  volume ; but  each  part  can 
also  be  purchased  separately,  so  that  visitors 
who  may  wish  to  examine  specially  any  one 
particular  group,  can  procure  all  useful  infoi’ma- 
tion  at  a cheap  rate.  At  the  same  time,  an 
increased  number  of  advertisements  can  obtain 
publicity  by  the  number  of  copies  being  more 
considerable.  Up  to  the  present,  the  commission 
have  adopted  as  a principle  the  idea  of  not  pub- 
lishing the  catalogues  thomeolves,  but  they  call 
upon  all  printers,  publishers,  and  other  Com- 
petent persons,  as  they  wish  to  leave  as  large  a 
margin  as  possible  for  private  enterprise. 

The  building  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  is  more 
than  half  roofed  in,  and  tho  masonry  wall  sur- 
rounding the  central  cour  d’honneur  is  com- 
pleted. Tlie  railway  leading  from  the  circular 


line  to  the  Exhibition  has  been  completed,  and 
the  works  of  the  landing-places  for  the  steam- 
boats are  in  a forward  state.  A small  section  of 
the  quay  wall,  near  the  Pont  d’Jena,  has  been 
removed,  and  an  archway  constructed,  through 
which  water  is  admitted  to  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  the  main  building.  This  canal  will  be  also 
navigable  for  small  boats.  The  gardens,  repre- 
senting the  horticultural  tastes  of  different 
nations,  are  in  a forward  state.  Of  course  a 
large  display  of  agricultural  machinery  will  be 
made  in  the  palace ; but  as  it  is  intended  to  have 
competitive  trials  of  the  implements,  it  will  be 
impossibleto  carry  them  on  either  in  the  building 
or  on  the  BUtrounding  grounds  : so  the  commis- 
sioncTB  have  made  arrangements  for  hiring  a 
tract  of  land,  near  Paris,  where  the  trials  can 
take  place  in  a proper  manner.  A temporary 
hotel  is  being  erected  near  the  Champ  do  Mars, 
capable  of  lodging  a large  number  of  inmates. 

On  tho  grounds,  in  a temporary  building,  a 
process  of  deodorising  sewage  matter  has  been 
at  work  for  aotno  time.  It  is  the  invention  of 
M.  Goux,  and  the  produce  is  applied  to  the 
gardens. 


THE  TEADE8  MOVEMENT. 

Bwslem. — About  100  membera  of  the  Bnrs- 
lem  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  have  had  a dinner 
at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Boi’slem.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Samuel  Hall  officiated  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Isaac  Riley  being  the  vice-obairmau.  The 
chairman  congratulated  those  present  on  the 
rapid  success  of  tho  society.  They  intended 
to  present  a lifeboat  to  the  country,  purchased 
by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  its  members, 
and  for  which  a large  sum  bad  been  contributed, 
thus  affording  a practical  proof  that  tho  efforts 
of  the  society  did  not  tend  exclusively  to  their 
own  interests,  but  that  they  were  Willing  to  con- 
tribute to  tho  well-being  of  others.  The  chair- 
man explained  that  the  income  of  the  society  for 
tho  last  twelve  months  was  17,5751. 193.  Twelve 
months  since  they  had  101  branches,  which  had 
since  been  extended  to  169,  and  several  more 
were  being  opened  both  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  Ireland.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  during  tho  same  period  was 
3,173.  Daring  tho  year  the  society  had  saved 
6,0001.,  and,  after  meeting  all  demands,  had 
upwards  of  11,0001.  in  hand. 

Sfanchester. — The  joiners’  strike  appears  to  be 
in  a fair  way  of  amicablo  settlement.  Mr.  Salo- 
mons, architect,  has  acted  as  amicus  curiai  be- 
tween masters  and  men ; and  the  local  Courier 
states  that  the  question  has  assumed  this  posi- 
tion : the  masters  are  not  unwilling  to  grant  the 
advance  of  wages  asked  for,  but  object  to  be 
coerced;  they  will  consent,  however,  togi'antan 
immediate  increase  of  Is.  per  week,  aud  allow  an 
hour  on  Saturdays, — the  men  leaving  worlc  at 
twelve  instead  of  one  o’clock ; and  in  January 
they  are  willing,  as  we  understand,  to  grant  an 
additional  advance  of  Is.  per  week, — making  323. 
It  was  hoped  that  tho  men  would  return  to  their 
employment  at  tho  beginning  of  the  week. 

Preston. — For  nearly  nineteen  weeks  tho  ope- 
rative joiners  of  Preston  have  been  out  on  strike. 
They  sought  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  upon 
their  wages,  which  averaged  27s.,  and  a rnle 
restricting  the  number  of  apprentices.  The 
masters  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  the 
advance,  bnfc  declined  to  be  dictated  to  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  also 
desired  to  eftect  an  alteration  in  country  time 
and  country  distances,  and  a reduction  in  the 
lodging  money.  This  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
the  men,  and  the  whole  of  them,  170  in  number, 
struck  work.  The  struggle  has  been  carried  on 
with  some  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  masters 
introduced  a number  of  joiners  from  Wales,  and 
several  of  the  men  on  strike  were  convicted  of 
intimidation.  After  many  conferences  a formal 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  effected,  and  the 
men  returned  to  work  in  tho  course  of  last  week. 
The  masters  grant  the  advance,  and  also  consent 
to  the  number  of  apprentices  being  restricted, 
while  on  the  other  band  the  men  agree  to  a 
modification  of  the  existing  rules  with  reference 
to  country  time  and  distance,  and  a reduction 
in  the  lodging  money. 

Carlisle. — The  joiners’  strike,  which  has  for 
many  weeks  caused  the  ataguation  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  building  trade  of  this  city,  is  now  at 
an  end,  according  to  the  local  Journal,  masters 
and  men  having  come  to  terms.  The  men  got 
their  wages  advanced  to  27s.  a week. 

EdAnhuffgh. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 


the  General  Builders'  Association  has  been  held 
in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  George-atreet.  Mr. 
Alderman  Neill,  of  Manchester,  the  president  of 
the  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and  about 
one  hundred  gentlemen  from  tho  principal  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  present.  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed  as  to  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  builders  of  the  country  in 
connexion  with  tho  labour  question,  and  the  pre- 
sent very  unsatisfactory  system  of  contracts  for 
building  works. 

Greenock. — A serious  disturbance,  the  result, 
it  is  believed,  of  several  foremen  carpenters  having 
ceased  connexion  with  the  Trades’  Association 
and  resumed  work,  has  oocurred  in  Greenock. 
Six  apprentices  have  been  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  mobbing,  rioting,  and  assault.  It  is 
stated  thatat  a meeting  the  apprentice  carpenters 
unanimously  resolved  to  mob  those  foremen  who 
had  loft  the  society  to  resume  work. 

America. — There  is  a strong  movement  among 
the  working  classes  of  the  country  to  establish 
eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  time  for  a day’s 
work,  and  the  movement  has  received  form  from 
the  establishment  at  Baltimore  of  a “ Labour 
Congress,”  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
working  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
Congress,  with  great  unanimity,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  the  *'  eight-hour  system,”  and 
inaugurated  tho  formation  of  working-men’s 
unions  and  the  pablication  of  trade  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  agita- 
tion of  tho  question.  They  also  appointed  a 
grand  committee,  who  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  25th  of  August  to  ask  him  to  aid 
tho  movement.  The  President  replied  that  he 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  working  man ; 
and,  although  he  was  careful  not  to  commit 
himself  in  any  way,  talked  to  them  in  a manner 
that  won  their  ooufidenco,  and  they  departed 
much  pleased  with  tho  interview. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  Thames  Embankment  (North),  on 
Friday  night,  a man,  whilst  wheeling  a barrow 
along  the  platform  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  was 
suddenly  precipitated  into  tho  depth  inside  tho 
works,  and  was  lost  sight  of.  In  the  morning 
his  body  was  discovered. 

An  inquest  has  been  hold  at  Cliaring-cross 
Hospital  on  the  body  of  a bricklayer,  who  was 
instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  roof  of  the 
International  Hotel,  Strand.  The  deceased,  it 
appeared,  was  making  some  repairs  on  the 
parapet  of  the  roof  at  tho  back  part  of  the  hotel, 
when  ho  fell  to  the  pavement  in  Ivy-bridge-lane. 
Verdict,  “ Accidental  death.” 

An  inquest  has  been  held  by  tho  Liverpool 
borough  coroner  on  the  body  of  a labourer  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  John  Edwards,  the  contractor 
nnder  Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol,  for  the  execution 
of  the  brickwork  at  the  new  Public  Offices,  Dale- 
street.  A fellow  labourer  had  left!  the  deceased, 
who  was  assisting  him  to  raise  a scaffold  on 
the  third  story  of  tho  building,  whilst  he  went 
for  a scaffold-rope,  and  on  his  return  the  de- 
ceased was  not  there,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
body  was  found  in  the  basement.  The  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  of  “Accidental  death,”  accom- 
panying it  with  a presentment  that  in  their 
opinion  the  contractor  was  highly  censurable 
for  jeopardising  the  lives  of  his  workmen  by 
employing  them  in  erecting  scaffolding  at  anch 
a height  before  the  flooring  was  laid  down. 

The  new  and  not  quite  finished  chimney  of  the 
Brooghton-grove  Paper-works,  Bury  new-road, 
Manchester,  fell  during  a late  gale  of  wind.  Tho 
chimney  is  said  to  have  been  so  defective  in  its 
foundation,  that  it  must  eventually  have  given 
way.  Some  days  before  it  had  swerved  several 
feet  from  the  perpendicular,  so  that  tho  men  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  completing  it.  Tho  chimney 
fell  across  a number  of  mechanical  workshops 
aud  sheds  forming  a portion  of  the  Messrs.  Chad- 
wick’s premises,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  machinery.  The  height  of  the 
chimney  was  nearly  200  ft.  and  its  fall  covered 
about  the  same  distance  in  length.  It  was 
erected  as  a remedial  measure,  on  account  of 
the  nuisance  arising  from  the  works,  which  had 
led  to  the  holding  of  public  meetings  and  the 
threat  of  legal  proceedings. 

The  end  portion  of  a house  in  the  Bolton 
division  of  Pendlebnry,  lately  fell.  Fortunately, 
none  of  the  family  who  were  sleeping  under  the 
roof  of  the  house  at  the  time  were  injured. 

An  accident,  resulting  in  the  serious  injury  of 
six  men,  has  occurred  by  the  fall  of  a scaffolding 
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in  South  Back  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh.  Six 
men  were  upon  it  at  the  time  and  were  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground.  All  of  them  sustained  very 
severe  injuries  from  the  fall,  and  were,  besides, 
much  cut  and  brnised  by  the  falling  battens  and 
stones.  It  is  said  that  the  scaftblding  was  very 
slim,  and  that,  though  the  men  i-emonstrated 
with  the  foreman  on  account  of  its  insecurity, 
nothing  was  done  to  render  it  safe  for  those  who 
woi-ked  npon  it.  The  Scotsman  states  that  the 
case  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, and  that  an  inquiry  will  be  made. 

At  Belfast,  a new  Koman  Catholic  chapel  has 
been  built  at  Whitebouse,  and  while  painting 
the  interior,  a scaffold  gave  way,  and  one  of  the 
men  was  killed.  A witness  at  the  inqnest  stated 
that  one  of  the  lodgers  gave  way,  or  came  out 
of  the  wall  at  one  end.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  falling  from  the  scaffolding,  the 
supports  of  which  gave  way  ; but  from  what 
cause  they  could  not  determine. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  ARMS  IX 
THE  IMPERIAL  ARSENAL  IN  VIENNA. 

In'  the  year  1849  it  was  decided  by  Imperial 
decree  that  an  arsenal  should  be  built  on  the 
Belvedere,  and  twelve  architects  were  invited  to 
compete,  a premium  of  lUO  golden  ducats  being 
offered  for  the  best  design.  Only  six  responded, 
viz. : — Professors  Sicardsburg  and  Yon  der  Null, 


the  architects  of  the  new  opera-house  in  Vienna, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection;  Professor 
Biisner,  Professor  Tester,  Mr.  Riedel,  and  Mr. 
Hansen.  The  designs  of  the  last  were  approved  of ; | 
and,  in  1851,  his  Majesty  gave  Mr.  Hansen  the  | 
order  to  pi’oceed  with  the  museum  and  arsenal.  | 

We  publish  a view  of  the  central  portion  of  the  I 
chief  front.  Within  it  are  the  vestibule  and  j 
staircase,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paint-  j 
iug.  The  Hull  of  Fame,  in  the  centre  of  the  j 
first  floor,  has  a height  of  72  ft.,  and  is  covered  ; 
with  a dome.  The  galleries  in  it  are  for  con- 
servation of  the  relics  of  the  most  celebrated 
warriors  of  Austria.  The  two  smaller  rooms 
annexed  thereto  have,  besides  frescoes,  on  ceil- 
ings and  walls,  statues  of  celebrated  generals.  ; 
The  vestibule  is  likewise  decorated. 

It  is  known  that,  through  the  variety  of 
articles  which  are  exhibited  in  a museum,  the  ' 
general  impression  always  suffers,  and  the  effect 
is  that  of  a store-room.  To  avoid  this  was  the 
architect’s  chief  object.  The  arsenal  possesses  a 
collection  which  is  probably  unequalled.  When 
it  was  decided  that  the  veatibnle  should  be  orna- 
mented withmarble  atatnes  of  themost  celebrated 
commanders,  a committee  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  three  sculptors  was  formed  to  carry  out 
the  intention.  From  this  committee,  strange  to 
say,  the  architect  himself  was  excluded;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  propositions  that  the 
statnes  round  the  columns  should  be  executed  ; 
by  the  same  sculptor,  four  different  sculptors  j 
have  worked  round  one  pillar,  without  that  | 
understanding  between  them  which  was  neces-  ' 


aary  to  produce  a satisfactory  result.  Some  of 
I the  statues  are  produced  in  the  most  common 
marble.  It  was  even  worse  as  to  the  frescoes  in 
the  interior. 

The  celebrated  Rahl  (deceased)  had  composed 
designs  of  grandiose  beauty,  but  these  have  not 
been  executed,  and  the  commission  was  given  to 
Professor  Blaas.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
ornamentation  of  tho  staircase  should  only  be 
in  white  plaster.  The  architect,  however,  pro- 
posed a rich  polychrome,  aud  his  proposition,  to 
his  delight,  was  accepted.  There  Bald  was 
employed,  and  his  work,  although  it  only  com- 
prises six  simple  figures,  was  greeted  enthusias- 
tically, and  made  evident  the  mistake  that  had 
been  committed  in  not  entrusting  the  whole  to 
him  instead  of  to  Professor  Blaas,  who  quite 
altered  tho  effect  desired  by  the  architect. 

There  are  eight  bays  on  each  side  the  centre, 
and  a turreted  wing  at  each  end,  which  is 
fitted  up  as  dwellings  for  the  inspectors. 

» The  materials  of  the  building  are  stone  and 
bricks,  and  the  cost  is  said  to  have  been  130,0001. 
Mr.  Hansen,  who  is  a Dane  by  birth,  had  lived 
many  years  in  Athens,  where  ho  had  erected 
some  fine  buildings  in  the  Greek  style.  He 
' appears,  however,  to  have  no  preference.  The 
' arsenal  is  in  what  may  bo  termed  Byzantine 
style  ; the  chateau  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  in 
Gothic  ; and  he  has  erected  several  monumental 
buildings  in  Vienna  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

In  a future  number  we  shall  give  the  trans- 
verse section  of_  the  central  portion  of  the 
Museum. 
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SOnOOLS  OF  AKT, 

Tlic  Manchester  School. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  promoters  of  this  institution  lias  been 
held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Mosley-street. 
Hr.  C.  Calvert  occupied  the  chair.  The  treasurer 
read  the  annual  statement  of  accounts,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  4131.,  and  the  students’  fees  to 
682Z.  The  expenditure  left  a balance  of  771.  in 
favour  of  the  institution.  The  report  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Miickley,  the  head  master,  related  chiefly 
to  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  altered  regulations  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  as  to  the  administration  for 
schools  of  art,  which  alterations  bad  arisen  out 
of  the  late  Parliamentary  inquiry  on  art  educa- 
tion. Ho  suggested  that  any  incentive  that 
might  in  future  be  oftered  to  the  school,  such 
as  the  Primrose  Medal  or  other  prizes,  should  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  best  works  in  the 
direction  of  the  decorative  arts. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  are  as  follow  : — Two  silver  medals, 
six  bronze  medals,  one  book]  prize.  Jive  third- 
grade  prizes.  Twenty-four  were  successful  at 
the  examination  iu  the  second  grade. 

Tho  report  of  the  committee  recorded  the  high 
sense  they  continued  to  entertain  of  the  valued 
and  efficient  services  of  tho  head  master. 

Mr.  T.  Worthington  expressed  his  strong 
opinion  iu  favour  of  breaking  off  all  connexion 
with  South  Kensington,  believing  that  in  so 
doing,  so  far  from  losing  50i.,  they  should  got  a 
large  and  more  liberal  support  from  the  town. 


THE  NEW  HALL  AT  GANTON,  NEAPv 
SCARBOROUGH. 

OiV  Monday  in  last  week  the  corner  stone  of 
the  New  Hall,  at  Ganton,  was  laid  by  Sir , 
Charles  Legard,  hart.  The  ceremony  caused , 
considerable  interest  in  tho  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood, although  the  occasion  was  of  a 
private  character.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
officiated  for  tho  architect.  The  atone  contained 
a bottle,  in  which  was  enclosed  a scroll  bearing 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  worthy  baronet’s 
family,  the  names  of  the  architect,  clerk  of 
works,  and  contractors.  The  tenant  farmers  and 
workmen,  about  seventy  in  number,  afterwards 
repaired  to  Mr.  Storey’s,  Greyhound  Inn,  where 
they  partook  of  supper  provided  by  Sir  Charles. 
Tho  New  Hall  is  iu  the  Elizabethan  stylo,  of 
Whitby  stone.  It  was  originally  projected  by 
Sir  Francis  Legard,  and  was  more  recently  com- 
menced by  his  brother,  tho  late  Sir  D’Arcy  W. 
Legard.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Rawlins  Gould,  of 
York.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  William 
Lewis,  of  Hull.  The  contractors  aro  Messrs. 
Weathorby  & Rymer,  of  York ; and  their  foreman 
is  Mr.  J.  Bolton. 


BRINKBURN  PRIORY  CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  owners  of  rnius  of  Medimval  buildings 
have  had  a wonderful  precedent  set  them  by  the 
present  owner  of  Briukburn  Priory  Church,  Mrs. 
Cadogan.  Assisted  by  her  sou,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cado- 
gan,  this  lady  Las  bestowed  the  choicest  care 
upon  the  fabric  lefc  in  her  charge.  Previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  them  we  gave  a view  of  tho  remains  of  the 
church.  We  showed  a transitional  building  of 
great  beauty  of- workmanship  and  of  more  than 
usual  height,  standing  roofless  by  the  side  of 
the  Coquet,  on  a secluded  spot  between  two 
high  wooded  banks.  The  south-west  angle,  only, 
had  fallen  so  as  to  warrant  the  designation  of  a 
ruin.  It  is  a cruciform  church,  and  the  gable 
of  the  south  transept  was  the  part  that  pre- 
sented the  next  approach  to  decay,  the  apex 
having  begun  to  IVay  away.  Reference  to 
Grose’s  “ Antiquities  ” shows  that  in  the  time 
of  that  veteran  topographer  tho  condition  of 
the  edifice  was  very  similar  to  that  wo  depicted 
in  1860.  The  flooring  was  gone,  the  windows , 
were  glassless,  the  roof  had  been  stripped  off. 
We  have  now  to  mention  that  the  masonry  has 
been  replaced  where  it  had  disappeared,  the 
floor  covered  with  tiles,  and  every  -window  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  effect  of  all  this  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  fact  that  the  structure 
has  not  been  used,  except  occasionally  for  sepul- 
chral or  nuptial  purposes,  since  the  dispersion  of 


the  canons  at  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
has  spared  it  from  going  through  the  alterations 
that  have  spoilt  so  many.  Not  a window-open- 
ing has  been  touched ; not  a doorway  blocked 
up.  The  silver-grey  stones,  worn  at  the  edges 
with  rain,  are  green  here  and  there  with  lichen 
and  rich  in  other  tints  that  time  only  can  be- 
stow. In  the  interior,  the  effect  produced  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  fabric  is  even  startling. 
The  spacious  floor  is  unencumbered  by  scab  or 
pew  J thus  a larger  surface  of  tiles  is  spread  out 
to  the  eye  than  is  often  seen  : all  is  open  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  from  the  west  end  to  the  east. 
The  long  exposure  to  weather  has  subdued  the 
colours  of  tho  colnmna  to  a soft  hue  that  does 
not  disturb  the  quietness  of  the  whole,  and  day- 
light is  toned  down  in  every  comer  alike  by 
stained  glass.  The  great  east  end,  formed  of 
nine  lights  placed  iu  tiers,  alternately  lancet 
and  round-headed,  the  topmost  tier  being  circu- 
lar headed,  has  been  filled  with  figures  of  good 
colouring  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  No 
attempt  at  frescoes  or  any  other  kind  of  decora- 
tion has  yet  been  made  ; nor  has  any  commence- 
ment been  made  of  finishing  or  furnishing. 
There  is  scope  here  that  is  -worth  having. 


GIGANTIC  CHIMNEY  AT  CAMPERDOWN 
LINEN  WORKS. 

Lochee  is  rapidly  becoming  a second  Dundee. 
The  Camperdown  Linen  Works  are  situated 
in  the  village,  and  at  present  afford  employ- 
ment to  considerably  more  than  3,000  per- 
sons. Numerous  additions  have  been  made  to 
these  works.  The  latest  consists  of  a gigantic 
chimney,  erected  a little  to  the  east  of  the 
spinning-mill.  It  is  by  far  the  highest  chimney 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  rising  to  the  height 
of  282  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  a tower  of 
variegated  brick,  in  what  would  be  called  tho 
Italian  style.  The  tower  is  square  up  to  a height 
of  230  ft.,  where  there  is  a balcony ; and  from 
this  point  to  the  summit,  about  50  ft.  higher,  it 
assumes  an  octagonal  form.  The  tower  is  con- 
structed in  panels,  ornamented  with  white  and 
other  coloured  brick.  It  is  estimated  that  con- 
siderably more  than  a million  of  bricks  have 
been  used  in  its  construction,  and  its  weight  is 
thought  to  be  not  far  short  of  6,000  tons.  The 
cost  has  been  about  6,000Z. 


INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY 
CONFERENCE. 

The  international  sanitary  conference,  which 
has  been  meeting  during  six  weeks  at  Constanti- 
nople, has  concluded  its  sittings.  The  conference 
drew  out  a aeries  of  questions  for  a grand  commis- 
sion, formed  of  all  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession present,  and  including  the  three  delegates 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain.  They  publish 
a pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages,  of  which  the 
. most  important  points  are  that  cholera  being 
comparatively  a modern  epidemic,  especially  in 
Europe,  science  has  not  had  time  to  collect 
infoi-mation  enough  for  a fixed  system  of  treat- 
ment; that,  believing  that  cholera  is  trans- 
missible, the  conference  advise  isolation  and 
strict  quarantine  as  the  only  guarantees  against 
propagating  the  disease;  and  that  everything 
which  brings  purer  air  and  uucontaraiuated 
water  to  individuals  and  towns  checks  the 
faculty  of  receiving  the  disease;  and  they  urge 
the  disinfection  of  rooms,  &c.,  ns  an  indispensable 
precaution.  As  all  evidence  shows  that  the 
assembling  of  a great  number  of  people  at  one 
place  is  dangerous,  they  also  strongly  advise  the 
prevention  of  ail  large  gatherings  in  the  time  of 
an  epidemic. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS.* 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lovogrove  to  the  Hackney 
district  Board  of  Works  on  district  Sewer  Venti- 
lation, is  a very  useful  one.  In  various  diagrams, 
well  adapted  for  popular  inspection,  but  over 
largo  in  size,  he  shows  how  untrapped  drains, 
sinks,  waste-pipes,  and  rain-pipes,  leaky  joints 
of  water-closet  apparatus,  &c.,  infect  a dwelling, 
and  produce  ill  health,  while  the  cause  is  in- 


-*  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District ; Report  on 
the  System  of  Ventilation  at  present  in  action  over  the 
Sewers  in  De  Beauvoir  Town  and  Dalstoa  Wards;  and 
recomraendinp  a more  efRcient  and  less  noxious  8\stem. 
By  James  Lovegrove,  C.E.,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 


visible  and  unthonght  of.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  district 
sewers,  &c. ; and,  while  giving  -warning  that  no 
system  of  sewer  ventilation  will  make  up  for 
want  of  attention  to  drain-pipe  trapping,  sug- 
gests  a system  of  sewer  ventilation  to  replace 
the  sixty-nine  ventilating  openings  at  present  in 
existence,  and  -which  ho  regards  as  objectionable 
and  dangerous.  The  estimate  is  thus  given  : — 
About  6,000  ft.  run  of  connecting  sewers 
ventilation,  for  drainage,  and  diverting 

age  currents 

About  13  valves  for  sewer  junctions 

About  20  vertical  shafts  

About  20  air  supply  and  connexion  pipes 

On  the  subject  of  disinfection,  or  deodorization 
of  the  sewer  air,  ho  says, — 

“The  fluid  is  tho  most  simple  for  application,  and  the 
best  mode  would  be  that  of  erecting  two  vessels  at  each 
shaA — one  to  contain  say  Condy's  fluid,  and  the  other 
water  i a small  pipe  should  then  be  passed  from  the 
cistern  into  the  ehuA,  with  a fine  rose  at  the  shaft  cud,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  water  in  the  shaA  in  the  form  of  line 
spray  : a smaller  pipe  should  then  be  fixed  in  the  fluid 
vessel,  aud  connected  with  the  discharging  pipe,  so  as  to 
combine  iu  proper  proportion  the  fluid  with  the  water 
before  the  discharge.  This  system  would  disinfect  the 
sewer  air,  aud  the  diBinfectant  would  fall  into  the  sewage 
current  and  render  that  less  foul.  The  sewers  will  always 
require  disinfectauts ; but  I have  a strong  conviction 
ihat  some  years  bence  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  water- 
closet  system  is  all  wrong.” 


AREA  AND  VENTILATION  OF  WORK- 
HOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 

The  Metropolitan  Poor-law  Medical  Officers 
Association  have  issued  a printed  report  of  tho 
committee  of  council  of  the  Association,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  on  the  metropolitan  workhouse  infir- 
maries, &c.  We  may  extract  a few  passages 
from  this  report. 

On  tho  subject  of  cubic  and  floor  space  tho 
reporters,  amongst  other  matter  controvertive  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  report,  say, — 

“ The  mere  fact  (aupposiug  it  correctly  stated)  that  tho 
patients  did  not  bud  the  veutilatiou  disagreeable  or  hurt- 
ful, is  worth  nothing,  because  the  trials  were  made  in 
warm  weather.  Tho  same  veutilatiou  iu  winter  would 
have  been  very  dill'erent  iu  its  effects  on  the  patients." 

‘‘  The  slate  of  the  atmosphere  of  sick-wards  at  uight  is 
the  true  test  by  which  tbeir  ventilation  should  be  tried; 
au  average  of  the  condition  during  both  day  and  night, 
which  Dr.  Smith  takes  as  a standard,  cannot  be  considered 
as  such.” 

‘‘  From  the  experiments  made  at  Aldershott  and  at 
Ketley,  it  can  be  proved  beyond  question,  that  (with  an 
allowacce  of  only  hO"!  cubic  feet  per  bcdl  iu  order  to  have 
reduced  the  carbonic  acid,  even  to  the  unsatisfactory 
standard  obtained  in  Dr.  Smith’s  experiments,  it  must 
have  been  necessary  to  change  the  whole  air  of  the  wards 
/bur  times  per  hour;  aud  we  venture  to  aflirm,  both  from 
our  owu  experience  and  the  universal  testimony  of  autho- 
rities, that  this  cannot  bodone  without  creating  dangerous 
currents,  except  with  tho  help  of  an  elaborate  and  most 
costly  apparatus,  and  a numerous  staff  of  assistants.  We 
consequently  renew,  with  even  more  urgency  than  before 
tho  appearance  of  Dr.  Smith’s  report,  our  domaud  for 
1,000  cubic  feet  aud  8J  A.  of  floor. space  per  bed,” 

Under  the  head  of  ventilation,  they  say, — 

“ It  has  struck  your  committee  as  not  a little  remark- 
able, that  Dr.  Smith  appears  almost  entirely  to  ignore  the 
importance  of  the  organic  products  emanating  from  the 
human  body,  and  more  especially  those  subtle  animal 
poisons  which,  floating  in  the  air,  are  the  cause  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  more  particularly  in  sick- 
wards,  allowing  small  cubic  and  floor  space.” 

Is  tho  word  “contagious”  here  rightly  ap- 
plied ? " Infectious  ” we  should  have  thought  a 

more  appropriate  word.  Does  not  contagion 
imply  contact,  while  infection  does  not  ? A 
disease  such  as  itch  is  contagious,  while  ono 
such  as  typhus  is  infectious. 


THE  BILSTON  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Theee  drinking-fountains,  erected  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Mr.  Mason,  solicitor,  have  been  formally 
opened  and  presented  to  the  town.  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  some  ceremonial.  The 
fountains  aro  intended,  in  addition  to  their 
public  usefulness,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
three  persons.  The  principal  one  has  been 
erected  near  the  post-office,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  ; it  is  about  7 ft.  in  height,  formed  of  two 
blocks  of  Peterhead  or  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
highly  polished,  and  resting  upon  two  large  slabs 
of  grey  granite,  semicircular  in  shape,  finely 
chiselled,  the  lower  step  being  about  7 ft.  by 
7 ft.  6 in.  from  back  to  front.  The  lower  part 
of  tho  fountain  is  a square  block  panelled,  and 
upon  this  rests  the  basin,  surmounted  by  an 
urn  of  a monumental  character  draped,  whilst 
running  round  the  sides  of  the  urn  is  a Greek 
fret.  To  add  to  the  effect  the  drapery  has  been 
left  unpolished.  The  bfisin  for  holding  the  water 
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is  cliiselled,  and  is  fed  b7  a water-lily  cast 
in  bronze.  Ou  the  front  panel  below  the  basin 
is  the  inscription,  in  deeply-cut  gilt  letters.  The 
artist  by  whom  the  oontract  for  the  three  foun- 
tains was  carried  out  was  ilr.  E..  Jackson,  of 
London. 

The  second  fountain  is  fixed  in  front  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Oxford-street,  and  is  formed 
like  the  one  before  mentioned,  of  one  solid  block  of 
red  granite,  polished,  about  6 ft.  high  by4  ft.  wide. 
The  top  part  is  octagonal  in  shape,  with  mould- 
ings, and  the  face  is  cut  back  with  a kind  of 
alcove  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  basin  pro- 
jects semicircularly  to  the  extent  of  about  18  in. 
from  the  front.  The  fountain  is  supplied  with 
two  drinking-cups,  with  a trough  fitted  in  below 
for  dogs. 

The  third  fountain  is  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  to  the  second,  and  is  placed  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  town,  in  front  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel. 


A NOTE  IN  PAEIS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  alterations 
proposed  to  be  eflfected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Luxembourg,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  communication  between  the  Quartier  de 
I’Observatoire  and  the  Quartier  S.  Sulpiec, 
occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  in  consequence 
of  the  contemplated  invasion  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Luxembourg  by  two  new  streets — one  ruuniug 
sooth  from  the  Eue  de  Vaugirard  and  forming 
a prolongation  of  the  Rue  Ferou  j and  the  other 
running  from  the  east  to  the  west,  dividing  the 
garden  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions.  The 
popular  murmurs  at  length  reached  the  Emperor, 
who  himself  visited  the  spot  and  expressed  a 
wish,  which,  of  coarse,  had  tho  force  of  a com- 
mand, that  the  plans  should  bo  modified  so  as  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  public 
recreation.  A decree  has  been  recently  pub-  ^ 
lished  giving  effect  to  tho  Imperial  request,  aud  j 
determining  the  future  limits  of  the  garden  and  | 
the  position  of  the  proposed  new  buildings,  j 
which  to  some  extent  respects  the  ground ; 
dedicated  to  the  public  use.  The  triangular  ^ 
plot  of  ground  lying  between  the  Avenue  de ; 
Luxembourg  and  the  Rue  de  TOuest,  a.s  well  as  ! 
the  Jardiu  de  I’EcoIe  de  Mudecine,  will,  however,  i 
be  taken  from  the  garden  and  built  upon.  Tho  [ 
Rue  Bonaparte  will  be  widened  to  the  extent  of; 
twelve  metres  for  its  whole  length,  and  continued 
southward  as  far  as  tho  Rue  de  1’ Quest,  forming 
in  future  the  western  boundary  of  the  garden. 
The  south  side  will  be  bounded  by  a new  street 
forming  a continuation  of  the  Rue  de  I’Abbe  de 
I’Epee,  and  running  into  the  Hue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs ; and  the  eastern  side  w'ill  be 
enclosed  as  heretofore  by  the  Boulevart  S.  Michel 
and  the  Rue  de  Medicis.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  Rue  de  I’Abbe  de 
I’Epee,  with  the  exception  of  a central  avenne 
from  the  Palais  du  Senat  to  the  Observatoire, 
will  be  laid  out  for  buildings  the  ground  being 
intersected  by  four  new  streets  running  east  and 
west,  which  will  considerably  facilitate  the  traffic 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  part  of  Paris. 

The  necessary  works  will  be  very  shortly  com- 
menced, and  will,  no  doubt,  be  pushed  on  with 
the  characteristic  vigour  that  has  marked  all 
recent  improvements  in  the  French  capital. 

A new  theatre  is  very  nearly  finished  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tour  and  the  Rue  Saint 
Hippolyte,  16th  arrondissement,  which  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  place  of  the  Ranelagh, 
demolished  several  years  ago.  The  new  theatre 
will  accommodate  1,200  persons,  who  will  all 
enjoy  a view  of  the  stage,  the  auditorium  being 
arranged  in  the  Italian  manner,  without  balcony 
or  galleries.  There  will  be  two  foyers,  a smoking- 
terrace,  and  three  separate  moans  of  exit.  The 
architect  is  M.  Morand. 

The  Gazette  des  Tnhunaux,  in  an  archEBological 
sketch  of  the  streets  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  access  to  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais,  recals  some  interesting  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  elder  Corneille.  The  author  of  the 

Cid”  died  at  No.  18,  Eue  d’Argenteuil,  and  the 
fact  is  thus  recorded  on  a tablet  of  black 
marble  ou  the  front  of  the  house  : — 

“ie  grand  Corneille  ett  mart  dam  cette  maiion 
le  1®'  Oclobre,  1684." 

And  underneath,  the  words 

“ Erigie  en  1826.” 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1826  that  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  first  tragic  poet  of  France  died 
in  the  Rno  d’Argenteuil.  Another  inscription 


has  been  placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 
with  a bust  of  Corneille ; and  on  a laurel  crown 
placed  above  the  bust  are  the  words  “ Le  Cid, 
1636.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  Corneille 
lived  in  one  of  the  newest  paits  of  Paris,  and  it 
is  to  that  he  alludes  in  the  2Ienteur,  eleven 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Porte  Ste. 
lionore : — 

“ Paris  eetnhle  d noi  yetix  un  pagi  de  romant, 

J'g  crogaie  ce  matin  toir  une  itle  enchant6e ; 

Je  la  laitsai  deserie  et  la  trouoe  hahitce : 

Qnelqtte  Ainjihion  nonoeitii,  earn  I'aiJe  dee  magoni, 

En  sujierbet  palais  a c.»ange  cas  htUtsons,’ 

At  one  end  of  the  Rue  d’Argenteuil  was  the 
cobbler’s  stall,  where,  as  the  tale  goes,  the  great 
Corneille,  a few  days  before  his  death,  stopped  to 
have  his  shoes  mended. 

Works  are  in  progress  for  tho  restoration  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  choir  in  tho  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  This  portion  of  the  building  is  thus 
described  by  Du  Breul : — “Le  cJneur  de  I’iiglise 
Notre  Dame  est  clos  d’un  mur  pereJ  d jow  autaur 
dll  grand  aiitel,  au  haut  duquel  sont  repr4scnt4s, 
en  grands  qtersonnages  de  pierre  dorez  ct  bien 
peints,  I'histoire  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  plus 
has  Vhistoirc  da  Viel  Testament  avec  des  escrits 
audessoubs  qui  expliquent  les  dites  Jiisioires." 

This  construction,  which  belongs  to  tho 
fifteenth  century,  is  happily  preserved  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  behind  the  stalls  to  which 
it  forms  the  back.  The  northern  portion  consists 
of  a basement  divided  into  twenty-nine  bays, 
with  trefoil  arches  resting  upon  triple  shafts. 
The  upper  part  has  a continuous  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting thirteen  New  Testament  episodes, 
and  the  spandrels  are  filled  in  with  foliage  and 
grotesques.  On  the  south  side  are  twenty -seven 
bays,  divided  into  nine  compartments,  each  con- 
taining a subject  in  bigh  relief,  with  a canopy 
over.  The  whole  composition  was  originally 
very  fully  coloured,  although  bub  few  traces  of 
the  colouring  now  remain.  These  slight  indica- 
tions are,  however,  carefully  noted,  and  the 
coloured  portions  will  be  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  formerly  existed. 

The  new  Pai-c  des  Buttes  Chaumont,  to  the 
north-east  side  of  Paris,  is  very  nearly  finished, 
aud  will  servo  to  embellish  what  was  once  a very 
desolate  part  of  the  city.  A miniature  lake,  a 
stalactite  cavern,  cafes,  and  restaurants,  are 
among  tho  agreeable  features  of  the  design  of 
the  municipality.  The  iron  railing  enclosing 
the  park  is  nearly  all  fixed,  aud  is,  as  usual  in 
Paris,  very  light  and  graceful  in  design.  Tho 
park,  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  is  bounded 
ou  two  sides  by  two  new  boulevards,  which  are 
to  be  called  the  Boulevart  d’Orizaba  aud  Vera 
Cruz ; and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Rue  du 
Crimee. 

The  demolitions  necessary  for  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Ruo  Turbigo  are  now  being 
carried  on,  and  the  eye  can  easily  trace  the 
direction  of  the  new  street  starting  from  the 
Rue  St.  Denis  towards  the  Pointo  St.  Eustache. 
At  the  same  time  the  works  for  the  completion 
of  the  opposite  end  of  the  street  are  being  pro- 
ceeded with  from  the  Rue  St.  Martin  to  the  Kuo 
du  Temple.  The  new  street  from  the  Rue  St. 
Martin  to  the  Rue  du  Temple,  opposite  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  do  I’HCpital, 
although  short,  will  effect  a great  transforma- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood.  It  starts  from  the 
Rue  des  Gravilliers,  cuts  through  the  Rue 
Aomaire,  and  throws  open  the  south  side  and 
apse  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  aud  fur- 
ther on  the  circular  end  of  the  building 
of  the  Arts  et  Metiers.  Between  these 
two  ediSces  it  traverses  the  Eue  Bailly,  aud 
will  destroy  the  mass  of  narrow  tortuous  streets 
to  the  right  aud  left  of  the  Eue  Reaumur. 
It  then  crosses  the  Rues  Volta  and  des  Fon- 
taines, abolishing  the  prison  of  the  Madelonettes, 
passes  through  the  Rne  St.  Elizabeth  and  du  Vert 
Bois,  and  finally  emerges  in  the  Rue  du  Temple, 
after  demolishing  some  of  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rue  de  Nazareth. 

The  house  No.  86,  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  just 
now  being  rebuilt,  was  a small  iionse  of  two 
stories,  and  long  formed  a remarkable  contrast 
with  the  handsome  buildings  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  tradition  runs,  that  the  first 
Napoleon,  returning  to  the  Elysee  at  the  close  of 
one  of  bis  campaigns,  passed  by  this  house,  which 
was  then  an  inn,  and  smelling  the  savoury  fumes 
of  cooking  going  on,  alighted  from  his  carriage, 
and,  entering  the  inn,  ordered  a plate  of  soup, 
which  he  enjoyed  amazingly.  It  was  in  remem- 
brance of  this  visit  that  the  landlord  obtained 
permission  that  the  house  might  remain  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
when  it  received  its  imperial  guest. 
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The  new  Marche  Beaujon,  Rue  do  Lisbonne,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Rue  Miromesnil,  near  the 
Boulevart  Malesherbes  and  tho  Parc  Moncean, 
in  the  midst  of  the  new  neighbourhood  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  has  just  been  opened.  It  is 
constructed  in  iron,  with  a roof  of  a single  span, 
and  contains  300  stalls.  J.  H. 


THE  IDLE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Sir, — I have  tho  pleasure  to  congratulate  you 
in  being  of  great  service  to  tho  vilhige  of  Idle  by 
saving  them  from  having  the  would-bo  three 
“ wise  members  of  their  Board  of  Health.”  I 
enclose  a paragraph  from  the  L-.eds  Mercury  of 
to-day,  showing  the  result  of  tho  poll.  G.  S. 

“Idle  Local  Boabd. — The  election  of  three  nienibera 
of  the  Idle  Local  Board,  in  the  room  of  those  retiring  by 
rotation,  took  place  yesterday.  It  was  attended  with  an 
unusal  degree  of  excitement,  aud  was  conducted  with 
considerable  party  feeling.  The  Liberals  supported  Mr. 
Johji  Stead,  Mr.  David  Booth  (retiring  members),  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Eycroll  j and  the  Conservatives  sup- 
ported Mr.  John  Lee,  Mr.  Amos  Raistriok,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sutcliffe.  The  three  latter  have  obtained  aii  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  consequeuce  of  the  extraordinary 
address  issued  by  them,  and  to  which  attention  was  called 
in  the  Builder  a week  ago,  and  this  circumstance  ereuted 
a still  stronger  feeling  amongst  the  ratepayers.  The 
returns  up  to  noon  gave  a large  mujority  for  the  Con- 
servative candidates,  but  it  was  gradually  lessened  after- 
wards, and  on  the  votes  being  cast  up  alter  the  close  of 
the  poll,  the  Liberal  candidates  were  at  the  head,  and  were 
therefore  elected.  The  following  were  the  numbers 
Mr.  John  Stead,  578;  Mr.  David  Booth,  604;  Mr.  Beuj. 
Ryeroft,  561;  Mr.  Amos  Baistrick,  613;  Mr.  Robert 
Sulclifl'e,  5U6;  Mr.  John  Lee,  602.” 


STATE  OF  A STREET. 

SiE, — I reside  in  a new  neighbourhood,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, an  addition  to  an  old  one,  situated  near  the  foot 
of  flaverstoek-hill  (St.  Paneras  Pariah,  Ward  No.  ?),  ' 
and  althongh  many  of  the  houses  iu  the  street  have  I 
beeu  occupied  for  six  months,— aud  with,  I think,  two  ' 
exceptions,  they  are  now  entirely  occupied, — the  paving, 
which  was  begun  and  left  off  in  the  miduJe,  has  never  been  ; 
recommenced;  and  two  lamp-posts  that  were  erected  at  i 
the  time  have  not  yet  been  put  in  use,  or  even  been  sur-  I 
mounted  by  the  lamps  themselves;  the  pipes  are  in  the 
roads,  I believe,  for  the  parish  has  been  paid  long  ago  to 
do  all  the  necessary  paving,  lighting,  etc.,  and  has  sent 
in  to  the  iuhabitants  fur  the  customnry  rates  and  taxes. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen  latt-ly,  that 
portion  of  the  street  that  has  not  been  paved  is  iu  a most 
deplorable  plight,  and  the  folks  have  every  opportunity 
ot  learning  how  slippery,  sloppy,  and  adhesive  is  wet  clay. 

It  is  a sorry  sight  to  see  the  occupants  of  the  houses  be- 
fore whose  doors  this  slough  of  despond  exists,  especially 
the  female  portion,  stepping  from  their  doors  into  tho 
mire,  where  their  l^eet  are  immediately  lost,  and  on  reap- 
pearing, look  like  the  roots  of  plants  with  a ball  of  earth 
round  them.  Some  have  had  recourse  to  first  principles, 
aud  have  set  stepping-stones  along  the  path ; but  atones 
are  at  a premium  in  B t-street. 

It  grows  very  dark  now  of  au  evening  ; and  as  there  is 
no  gas  near,  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  place  to  be  able  to  navigate  oneself  successfully  to 
any  given  point;  more  especially  as  the  lamp-posts  are 
quite  invisible,  they  being  coloured  a rusty  cnocolate, 
and  are  llioreforo  like  sunken  rocks,  upon  which  the  un- 
wary navigator  may  come  to  grief  at  auy  moment.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  has  written  to  the  Vestry  about  all 
this,  and  the  receipt  of  his  letter  has  been  acknowledged, 
but,  at  present— that  is  all  1 

You  can,  bygivingpublicity  to  this,  accelerate  matters. 
As  we  never  have  any  police  down  the  street  (there  is  no 
thoroughfare,  and  there  are  uo  areas),  we  must  have  gas,  or 
we  shall  have  thieves;  suspicious-looking  characters  are 
sometimes  seen  taking  stock  of  the  place  already. 

ObscveixT. 


THE  ROCK  CAR^^:NGS  IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  V.  Da  Noyera 
reply  to  some  observations  by  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Dove;*  but  nob  wishing  to  drift  into  further 
personalities,  we  print  only  those  portions  of  it 
actually  bearing  on  the  discussion.  We  will 
add,  notwithstanding  a threat,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Du  Noyer,  quite  uncalled  for,  that  our 
correspondent  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  assailing  his  professional  character.  We  i 
departed  from  our  custom  in  the  first  instance  in  I 
favour  of  Mr.  Da  Noyer,  when  wo  allowed  him  | 
bo  review  a review : — 

“It  would  be  loss  of  time,"  he  writes,  “to  state  the  various  | 
theories  which  various  geologists  have  propounded,  to  ac-  I 
count  for  all  the  observed  facts  relating  to  ‘ drift  deposits ' I 
and  the  ‘ glacial  age.’  I may  remark,  however,  that  while  • 
some  of  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  were  centres  of  glacier  dispersion,  other  t 
ranges  of  lower  elevation  were  submerged  at  the  time,  and 
their  sides  and  summits  scored  by  the  passage  ot  icebergs,  '■ 
which,  strauding  on  the  shallows  thus  formed,  dropped  i 
their  burdens  of  transported  rock  on  to  what  are  now  the  ' 
summits  and  flanks  of  those  low  bills.  This  was  the  last 
great  elTort  of  the  Glacial  period,  aud  tho  boulders  thus  I 

dropped  remain  to  the  present  day.  ' 

The  range  of  Slieve-na-Caillighe  being  surrounded  by  a I 
wide  extent  of  plain,  and  not  reaching  to  a height  of  i 


• See  p,  671,  ante. 
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1,000  ft,,  presents  U9  with  an  exaraplo  of  this  last  class  of 
hilt,  and  over  it  we  find  perched  or  erratic  boulders  of 
diorite,  &c.,  conglonieritic  grit,  Ac.,  limestone,  &c.,  rest- 
ing on  the  lower  siluriaD  elates  of  which  tho  range  of  hills 
is  composed,  while  the  strife  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
iecberffn  mark  many  of  the  exposed  rock  surfaces,  the 
general  beating  of  the  striations  being  north-west  and 
south-east. 

• • • • 

All  the  circular  earrings  on  tho  bone-flakes  are  strictly 
geometrical,  and  the  centres  of  each  circle,  or  part  of  a 
circle,  are  indicated  by  dots  produced  by  such  a diminu- 
tive pair  of  compasses  as  that  found  by  Mr.  Conwell. 
The  carvers  of  the  rude  devices  on  the  stones  forming  the 
chambers  of  the  tumuli  had  evidently  no  such  mechanical 
appliance,  and  doubtless  belonged  to  a race  far  anterior 
to  the  fabricators  of  these  bone-llakes.  G.  V.  uu  N.” 


GENEEAL  ASSUEANCE  OFFICE. 

Sib, — T\’ ill  you  allow  me  the  favour  to  state  in  an  early 
impression  of  your  journal  that  the  credit  attaching  to  the 
design  for  alterations  to  the  General  Assurance  OlKce,  fi'i, 
King  "William-Blreet,  London  Bridge,  which  has  been  ' 
attributed  to  me  as  their  surveyor,  is  due  to  Mr,  R,  C, 
Harrison,  Surveyor  to  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Office, 
The  mistake  doubtless  occurred  by  the  similarity  of 
name.  James  Haubisok. 


BOLTON  COEPOEATION  AEBITEATION 
CASE. 

8ni, — In  reference  to  a paragraph  in  your  journal  re- 
specting the  Bolton  Waterworks,  1 beg  to  state  that  tho 
value  put  upon  Mr.  Hoare’s  land  by  his  witnesses  was 
not  as  there  stated.  The  valuations  by  his  witnesses  in- 
cluded an  item  for  water  privileges  of  upwards  of  40^000?., 
totally  ignored  by  tho  Corporation,  and  it  seems  also  by 
Mr.  Hunt  (whose  solicitor  seems  to  have  chosen  the  un- 
usual aud  somewhat  novel  expedient  of  telegraphing  the 
amount  ofthe  award  to  Bolton),  so  that  the  award  is  not, 
as  might  be  inferred,  63, 438?.  Is.  6d.  less  than  the  highest 
value  put  upon  the  layid  by  Mr.  Hoare's  witnesses. 

S.  Clemest  Tbapp,  agent  for  P.  E.  Hoare,  Esq. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Street  Improvements,  Bradford. — A Sheriff's  Jury  was 
recently  empannelled  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Bradford  Corporation  to 
Mr.  Timothy  Longbottom,  as  trustee  of  tho  late  Mrs, 
Longbottoro,  for  certain  property,  situated  in  Market- 
Btreet,  and  required  for  street  improvements. 

Mr.  Shaw,  tor  claimant,  stated  that,  in  the  year  ISll, 
tho  rateable  value  of  tho  property  in  the  borough  of 
Bradford  was  137,0001. ; in  1361  it  was  201,nOOL;  in  1861, 
299,000L  ; in  1864,  316,0001. ; and  in  1860,  405,417/.  The 
property  ofthe  claimant  was  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
the  town,  being  in  Market-street.  Tho  property  was 
valued  at  from  1,601’/.  to  1,700/.  One  valuer  said  that  the 
property  would  realise  a rental  of  6.6/..  anti  another  said  it 
would  realise  75/.  per  annum.  Butmakingeertain  reductions 
for  repairs  and  insurance,  anet  rental  of  not  less  than  60/. 
could  certainly  be  realised.  That  sum  multiplied  by  a 
twenty  years’  purchase  for  business  property  like  this,  und 
they  had  the  sum  of  1,200/.,  and  then  add  (as  customary) 
20  per  cent,  for  compulsory  taking,  and  a sum  of  1,600/. 
was  obtained. 

Mr.  George  Knowles,  architect,  valuer,  and  snrveyor ; 
Mr.  T. Dixon,  valuer  and  surveyor;  and  Mr.  W.  Andrews, 
architect  and  surveyor,  supported  this  view. 

No  evidence  was  given  tor  the  Corporation,  but  the 
Town  Clerk  contended  that  the  rent  which  had  been  paid 
for  the  premises  was  the  beat  criterion  of  value  thojury 
could  have.  The  premises  had  been  let  for  4ti/.  per  year, 
except  io  au  interviU  of  depression,  and  in  that  interval 
the  rental  was  35/.  per  year.  Ho  therefore  concluded 
that  at  sixteen  years’  purchase,  which  he  considered  suf- 
ficient, the  property  was  not  worth  more  than  610/.; 
which,  with  ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  gave  704/, 

Tho  jury  gave  a verdict  tor  960/. 


AECHiEOLOGY  IN  CUMBEELAND  AND 
WESTMOEELAND. 

A MEETING  of  archteologisfcs  has  been  held  at 
the  Crown  Hotel,  Penrith,  for  the  parpose  of 
establiehing  an  association,  embracing  the  two 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  circular,  and  the  primary 
object  of  this,  the  first  meeting,  was  to  draw  np 
and  adopt  a code  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  association,  and  also  to  appoint  officers  to 
conduct  its  operations.  The  Kev.  Jas.  Simpson 
read  a paper  on  “The  present  Position  of  Anti- 
quarian Eesearcli  inCnmberland  and  Westmore- 
land;” and  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  of 
Durham,  one  on  “Eecently  opened  Tumuli  in 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.”  Lord  Lonsdale 
' was  nnanimously  elected  president.  Lord  Kenlis, 
the  Hon.  C.  W.  G.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon. 

. Percy  S.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  were  requested  to  act 
i as  vice-presidents ; Mr.  Hubert  Eawaon,  of 
I Carlisle,  was  appointed  treasurer ; and  the  Eev. 
. A.  Cnrwen,  of  Harrington,  Mr.  Chas.  Wilkinson, 
( of  Kendal,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle, 
\ were  appointed  secretaries.  The  following  gen- 
t tlemen  were  appointed  members  of  the  conncil : — 
: Messrs.  F.  L.  B.  Dykes,  J.  P.  Stenhouae,  Eobert 
1 Ferguson,  J.  Wbitwell,  P.  H.  Howard,  G.  G. 


Mounsey,  W.  Browne,  F.  A.  Argles,  Eevs.  James 
Simpson,  G.  F.  Weston,  H.  W.  Ware,  Colonel 
Barker,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Ainger.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Eev.  James  Simpson, — Sir  James 
Simpson,  bart..  Dr.  Guest,  of  Caias  College, 
Eev.  W.  J.  Greenwell,  of  Durham,  and  Dr.  Bruce 
of  Newcastle,  were  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  association,  which  was  established  under  tho 
name  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 


PAYMENT  OF  TOWN  SUETEYOES. 


hedcar. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ecdcar  Local  Boai-d 
of  Health,  according  to  the  Redcar  O'azettc,  a 
letter  of  resignation  was  read  from  the  sur- 
veyor. After  some  expressions  of  surprise  that 
this  officer  should  wish  to  improve  his  position, 
tho  board  proceeded  to  consider  the  terms  upon 
wliich  a successor  should  be  appointed.  Elti- 
niately  it  was  decided  to  offer  60Z.  per  annum, 
with  a house  rent  free;  although  an  amendment 
was  moved,  but  not  seconded,  that  it  should  be 
only  501. ; and  one  of  the  members  subsequently 
thought  a man  might  be  got  for  half  the  money  ! 
From  an  advertisement  in  tho  same  journal, 
signed  by  the  clerk  to  the  board,  it  appears  that 
tho  services  of  a competent  person  are  required 
to  act  as  a “ Surveyor,  inspector  of  nuisances,  and 
collector  of  rates  in  the  district,”  to  devote  tho 
whole  of  his  time  to  these  duties,  “ and  to  pro- 
vide two  sufficient  sureties  for  tho  due  perform- 
ance thereof  in  the  sum  of  1001.  each.  Salary, 
60L  per  annum,  with  an  excellent  dwelling- 
house  in  West-terrace  (part  of  which  may  be 
readily  let  as  lodyinys) , rent  free.” 

The  board  must  look  to  have  either  an  incom- 
petent person  or  a man  who  will  expect  to  make 
his  income  equal  to  the  demand  upon  it  by  per- 
centages from  the  tradcamen, — which  means 
little  less  than  immunity  for  scamping  the  board's 
work.  Other  boards  are  offering  similar  insuffi- 
cient sums.  They  should  remember  the  wages 
that  are  now  paid  to  artisans,  and  that  they 
need  tho  services  of  a specially  educated,  intelli- 
gent, and  trustworthy  man. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Zeadrjate  (Neivcastle-npon-Tyne).  — The  chief 
stone  of  a new  church,  to  bo  dedicated  to  St. 
Ives,  for  the  densely-populated  district  of  Lead- 
gate,  has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  new  church 
is  a short  distance  out  of  the  village  of  Leadgate, 
and  within  a few  yards  of  the  turnpike  leading 
from  Newcastle  to  that  place.  The  edifice  is 
intended  to  be  built  in  the  French  Gothic  style, 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  will  consist  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  with  chancel,  and 
organ-chamber  on  tho  north.  Tho  north  aisle 
will  not  be  built  at  present,  but  the  arches  will 
bo  filled  up,  and  tho  aisle  will  be  afterwards 
added,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
west  end  will  be  lighted  by  two  narrow  lancets 
and  a large  rose  window  in  the  gable  above. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  will  be  composed  of 
rubble  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
interior  will  be  faced  with  dressed  stone.  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  430  persons.  The 
seats  will  consist  of  open  benches.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  work  is  estimated  at  2,2001.,  towards 
which  1,5001.  have  been  promised  in  subscrip- 
tions. Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  is  the  architect 
for  the  church;  and  Mr.  Gradou,  of  Durham, 
is  the  contractor  and  builder ; Mr.  Thornton  will 
supply  tho  stonework. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — Trinity  Church  additions 
have  been  consecrated.  The  chancel,  as  originally 
built,  was  a mere  recess.  To  erect  the  present 
chancel,  the  whole  of  what  (if  the  orientation  of 
the  church  were  correct)  would  be  the  eastern 
wall  has  been  taken  down  aud  rebuilt,  partly  on 
ground  given  by  Mr.  John  Davys,  at  a distance 
from  tho  nave  of  28  ft.  inside  the  walls,  the 
width  being  22  feet.  Tho  window,  a gift  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Abuey  Hastings,  and  Lady  Abney 
Hastings,  of  Willesley  Hall,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of 
three  bays  or  compartments  of  considerable  size, 
the  centre  one  measuring  upwards  of  IG  ft.  from 
sill  to  apex,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  lateral  ones 
being  somewhat  smaller.  The  whole  has  been 
filled  with  stained  - glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  in  a style  to  correspond 
with  tho  architecture  of  the  building;  the  treat- 
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ment  adoptedbeingthat  of  figures  in  medallions: 
the  spandrels  are  of  coloured  foliage  painting, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  within  broad  borders 
composed  of  continuous  wreaths  of  conventional 
foliage.  In  the  centre  of  each  bay  is  a circular 
medallion,  containing  the  arms  of  the  donors. 
The  figure  subjects  depicted  on  the  windows  are 
as  follows  : — In  the  centre  bay,  at  the  base,  is  a 
group  consisting  of  St.  John  preaching  in  tho 
Wilderness.  The  subject  at  the  top  of  this  light 
is  a continuation  of  tho  lower  subject,  viz.  tho 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  Efver  Jordan  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist : the  dove,  as  the  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  occupies  the  apex.  In  the  bays 
on  the  right  and  left,  aro  full-length  figures  of 
the  four  evangelists,  two  in  each,  with  their 
emblems.  The  groundwork  of  tho  medallions  is 
in  all  cases  of  blue  glass,  thus  giving  relief  to 
the  draperies  of  the  various  figures,  while  that  of 
the  spandrels  aud  surrounding  ornaments  is  of 
ruby,  serving  in  its  turn  to  relieve  the  medallions. 
On  one  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  vestry,  now 
enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  former  size, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  organ  chamber,  the 
side  of  which  next  the  chancel  is  entirely  open, 
tho  superincumbent  wail  and  roof  being  carried 
by  a beam.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  continned 
the  same  as  before  on  the  outside,  bat  inside  it 
is  hexagonal  in  shape.  The  roofs  of  the  vestry 
and  organ  chamber  are  open  rafters  of  deal, 
stained  und  vamisbecl,  as  is  also  the  woodwork 
of  the  chancel  roof  and  fittings.  The  chancel  is 
fitted  with  open  stalls  of  plain  design.  The 
chancel  and  the  space  within  the  communion- 
rails,  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  obtained 
from  Mr.  Whetstone’s  manufactory  at  Coalville. 
The  alteration  in  the  nave  of  the  church  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  one  of  the  two  pulpits 
which  disfigured  it,  and  also  of  the  square  pewa 
on  each  side,  and  the  substitution  of  plain  open 
benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  tho  church  Ima 
been  cleaned,  painted,  and  repaired,  and  various 
other  alterations  effected.  Mr.  Lilly,  of  Ashby, 
has  carried  out  all  the  work  from  plans  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  of  London,  architect.  Tho 
churchyard  has  been  remodelled,  tho  walls 
rebuilt,  tho  front  approach  made  a gradual  slope 
from  the  church,  aud  the  whole  of  the  walls 
edged  with  a stoue  kerbing  and  new  gravelled. 

I’ctcrsjicld. — A new  church  for  the  tithing  of 
Sheet  is  spoken  of.  It  has  long  been  felt  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tithing  and  village  of 
Sheet  are  placed  at  a great  disadvantage  in 
being  so  far  from  the  parish  church.  At  a public 
meeting  recently  held  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  enlarging  the  parish  church  so  as  to  give  an 
increased  number  of  sittings,  a plan  and  esti- 
mate prepared  by  Mr.  Colson,  of  Winchester, 
were  submitted  to  the  meeting  bub  not  enter- 
tained, owing  to  tho  expense  which  it  would  in- 
volve— about  7001.  Mr.  Eikington  threw  out  a 
suggestion  that,  instead  of  spending  so  much 
money  on  altering  the  present  church,  it  would 
be  better  to  raise  a larger  sum  and  build  a sepa- 
rate church  for  the  tithing  of  Sheet,  which 
would  at  once  relieve  auy  pressure  that  might 
exist.  The  suggestion  is  to  bo  acted  on. 

Fcckcnham. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  restoration  and  alterations  at  the 
expense  of  tho  vicar,  assisted  by  the  church- 
wardens and  a few  of  the  parishioners,  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Worcester, 
builder,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Day,  architect.  The 
most  important  alterations  have  been  made  in 
tho  nave.  At  the  west  end,  and  underneath  tho 
belfry,  tho  vestry  formerly  stood.  A gallery,  in 
which  was  the  organ,  ocenpied  the  west  end  and 
extended  round  the  north  side.  This  gallery 
has  been  removed,  and  the  old  vestry  thrown 
into  the  church,  thus  re-opening  a large  window 
at  the  west  end,  which  it  is  hoped  to  fill  with 
stained  glass.  The  roof  of  the  nave  corresponds, 
with  that  of  tho  chaucel,  and  comprises  open 
timber  work,  resting  on  carved  corbels.  The 
walls  have  been  renovated,  and  the  windows 
furnished  with  new  tr.acery,  &c.  A vestry  has 
been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and 
several  other  improvements  have  been  made.  It 
is  contemphated  to  warm  the  church,  and  add 
other  improvements  when  the  funds  will  allow. 

Merrifield,  near  Torpoint. — A new  church  here 
has  been  opened.  Tho  style  is  Gothic,  There 
is  at  present  no  tower  attached  to  it,  but  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Carew,  there  soon 
will  be  : he  also  has  given  the  stained  windows. 
The  interior  of  tho  church  is  adorned  with 
polished  Devonshire  marble  columns,  the  gift  of 
the  Eev.  Francis  Kitaon,  of  Autony.  The  cost 
of  the  church  is  about  3,OOOZ.,  and  Mr.  John 
Harvey,  of  Stonehouse,  has  completed  it  in  about 
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eighteen  months  after  laying  the  foundation 
stone.  The  stalls  of  the  chancel  are  of  carved 
oak,  by  Mr.  John  Webber,  sculptor,  of  Stone- 
house.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  the  plastering  was  done  by  Messrs. 
John  & Anthony  Lethbridge,  of  Plymouth. 

Upper  Bangor. — St.  James’s  Church  has  been 
consecrated.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Dean  of  Bangor,  tho  very 
Rev.  James  H.  Cotton.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
church,  which  is  Late  Decorated  in  stylo,  con- 
sists of  a chancel,  33  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and 

29  ft.  high  to  the  ridge;  a nave,  72  ft.  long, 
25  ft.  wide  to  the  centre  of  the  arcade,  and  31  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge ; a north  aisle,  7l  ft.  long, 
17  ft.  6 in.  wide  to  the  centre  of  the  arcade,  and 

30  ft.  high  to  the  ridge;  a tower  and  spire, 
having  Newall  & Co.’s  lightning  conductor, 
105  ft.  high  from  the  floor  of  tho  entrance  to  the 
top  of  the  cross,  but  having  the  appearance  of 
considerably  greater  altitude  in  consequence  of 
being  on  a bank  several  yards  above  the  surface 
of  the  Holyhead-road.  The  tower  contains  on 
the  ground-floor  the  principal  entrance.  In  the 
east  gable  is  the  large  window  of  four  lights,  the 
compartments  and  tracery  of  which  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  F. 
Docker,  of  Menai-terraoe.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  are  two  arch-headed  windows,  one 
single  and  the  other  double  lighted.  The  single 
light  has  been  provided  with  stained  glass  by 
Mrs.  Slater,  of  Belmont;  and  tho  double  light 
similarly  filled  by  the  family  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Hamer,  who  was  for  forty  years  vicar  of 
Bangor.  The  nave  is  lighted  in  the  south  wall 
by  five  windows,  two  of  which  are  traceried  and 
segmental  headed,  one  coupled  and  two  single 
traceried  equilateral  arched-headed,  tho  whole 
filled  with  cathedral  glass ; and  in  the  west 
gable  by  a triple  light  arched-headed  window, 
filled  with  geometrical  coloured  glass,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Price,  of  Bryn-y-mor.  The  north 
aisle,  which  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  six  openings,  supported  on  circular 
■columns,  the  caps  of  which  have  been  carved, 
is  lighted  in  tho  north  wall  by  six  windows,  half 
of  which  are  traceried  and  segmental  headed, 
and  the  remainder  coupled,  having  traceried 
equilateral  arched  heads,  the  whole  filled  with 
ground  glass.  In  the  east  gable  is  a double- 
lighted  window,  filled  with  stained  glass,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Miss  Roberts,  of  the  George 
Hotel.  In  the  west  gable  is  a window  of  three 
lights,  filled  with  glass  of  a similar  description 
to  that  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave  : it  is  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Slater.  Tho  whole  of 
the  stained  and  coloured  glass  in  the  church  is 
from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pilkington,  of 
St.  Helen’s.  The  sittings  are  of  Baltic  timber, 
stained  lightly  and  varnished,  and,  inclusive  of 
tho  seats  for  the  choir  in  tho  chancel,  will  ac- 
-commodate  673  persona.  The  building  will  be 
lighted  by  means  of  eight  brass  and  blue 
standards,  having  three  branches  with  nine  gas- 
burners  each,  and  by  brackets  placed  on  the 
walla  of  the  church  and  in  tho  pulpit.  The 
work  in  this  department  is  to  be  clone  by  Itr. 
Robert  Jones,  plumber.  Tho  circulating  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  warming  has  been  provided 
by  Messrs.  De  Winton  & Co.,  of  Carnarvon.  Tho 
roofs  which  span  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle 
have  a central  gutter,  and  are,  like  tho  remainder 
of  the  timbering  in  the  chancel,  &c.,  of  Baltic 
fir,  stained,  and  covered  with  Bangor  slating. 
Tlie  ridge  of  the  chancel  is  engrailled.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  built  with  the  blue  stone 
of  the  neighbourhood,  pointed  outwardly  in  the 
joints  with  cement.  The  external  dressings  are 
of  Anglesea  limestone,  and  tho  internal  works 
of  Bath  stone.  The  walls  are  buttressed  at 
intervals  where  required  for  strength,  and  coped 
with  limestone  on  all  the  gables.  Tho  building 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  & Rogers, 
of  Bangor  and  London,  architects,  and  carried 
-out  under  their  direction  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Rogers, 
of  Pen  Parc,  Beaumaris,  builder,  at  a cost  of 
about  4,OO.OZ. 


STAINED  GLASS.  ' 

St.  Fder's,  Carmarthen. — A stained  window, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Morris,  M.P. 
for  the  boroughs  of  Carmarthen  and  Llanelly, 
has  just  been  completed,  and  placed  in  the  north 
transept  of  this  church,  by  the  family  of  the  late 
member.  The  glass  has  been  executed  at  the 
works  of  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  are  three 
important  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  the 
patron  eaint  of  the  church.  At  the  top  of  the 


window  the  angel  Gabriel  is  represented  bearing 
n scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed  “ Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  goodwill 
towards  men.”  In  tho  compartment  on  the  left 
of  the  spectator  (two  figures)  is  represented  St. 
Peter’s  call  to  the  apostleship,  immediately 
after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  : — “ And 
Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men.”  The  centre  compartment  (five 
figures),  illustrates  Christ’s  charge  to  Peter,  in 
which  the  apostle  is  seen  kneeling.  Jesus  said 
nnto  him,  “Feed  my  sheep.”  In  the  compart- 
ment to  the  right  (three  figTires),  the  apostle  is 
represented  coming  to  meet  Jesus  on  the  water  : 
“I3nt  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was 
afraid ; and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying, 
Lord,  save  me.”  Immediately  above  and  below  , 
tho  principal  subjects  is  some  ornamentation 
work.  Mr.  David  Llewellyn,  painter,  superin- 
tended the  placing  of  the  window. 

Leeds  Parish  Church. — Two  stained-glass  win- 
dows, the  work  of  Messrs.  O'Connor,  of  London, 
have  been  fixed  in  this  church.  One,  in  the 
clerestory  of  the  north  gallery,  over  the  family 
pew,  is  presented  in  memory  of  Mr.  Ralph  Mark- 
land  and  his  wife,  by  their  children.  It  is  of 
three  lights,  and  contains  large  figures  of  Isaac, 
Melchizedee,  and  Abraham,  under  canopies.  The 
backgrounds  are  light,  so  as  not  to  darken  the 
gallery.  The  other  window  is  in  the  ante- 
chapel,  and  replaces  one  which  did  not  suffi- 
ciently harmonise  with  those  adjoining.  The 
centres  of  the  two  lights  represent,  in  large 
figures,  the  Birth  and  Burial  of  Our  Lord. 
Under  them  are  panels  with  the  “ Cirenmei- 
siou,”  and  “ Bearing  the  Cross  in  tho  tracery, 

“ Onr  Lord  in  Jndgraent,’.’  surrounded  by  angels, 
and  two  groups  of  ascending  figures.  As  the 
window  in  its  subjects  treats  of  the  sufferings 
endured  by  tho  Saviour  for  the  redemption  of 
man,  so  the  design  of  the  foliage  throughout  is 
formed  upon  the  apple-leaf,  as  emblematic  of 
the  fall  of  man.  Of  the  nninerous  stained-glass 
windows  which  tho  church  contains,  six  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  O'Connor. 


^0olis 

A Record  of  the  Progress  of  Modern  Engineering, 
1865.  With  Essays  and  Reviews.  Edited  by 
W11.LiA.5r  Humber,  Associate  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.  London  : Lockwood  & 
Co.  1866. 

Nearly  two -thirds  of  this  volume  consist  of 
plates  from  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  original  drawings  of 
the  metropolitan  main  drainage  works;  and, 
although  this  should  certainly  appear  in  a record 
of  the  progress  of  modern  engineering,  it  is 
almost  to  be  regretted  that  these,  together  with 
the  letter-press  from  page  31,  did  not  form  in 
themselves  a separate  volume  with  a special  and 
appropriate  title.  As  it  is,  however,  this  volume 
is  a valuable  record  of  tho  progress  of  modern 
engineering.  It  includes  a memoir  of  Mr.  John 
Robinson  M'Clean,  the  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  with  a portrait  of  that 
gentleman  taken  by  the  Wothlytypo  process. 
There  are  also  sections  on  tho  construction  of 
harbours,  ports  and  breakwaters,  fortifications, 
and  on  railway  rolling  stock,  the  sewage  question, 
&c. ; the  whole  preceded  by  an  address  by  the 
editor. 


A Concise  Glossarj  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian, 
Rojunu,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture.  By 
John  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.  New  Edition.  Ox- 
ford and  Loudon  : Parker.  1S66, 

The  first  edition  of  this  abridgment  of  tbe  larger 
and  well-known  Oxford  Glossary  has  been  out  of 
print  some  time.  Many  5vill  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  new  issue,  which  has  been  revised  throngh- 
ont  and  in  parts  condensed.  For  the  knapsack 
of  tho  traveller  or  the  table  of  tbe  amateur,  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  need  the  completer 
work,  it  is  an  invaluable  little  volume. 


Original  Ecsigns  for  English  Cottages.  By  a 
Practical  Surveyor  and  Builder.  Atchley  & 
Co.,  London.  ISGG. 

This  volume  contains  elevations,  plans,  and 
detail  drawings  of  cottages  and  houses  of  various 
sizes,  with  bills  of  quantities  (somewhat  broad), 
and  estimates,  somewhat  under  the  mark.  The 
elevations  are  for  the  most  part  very  ngly  ; never- 
theless the  volume  may  bo  useful  to  the  small 
builders  in  the  country. 


Ulisctllanca:. 

Proposed  Mortuary  Chapels  por  Liver- 
pool.— Some  time  ago  Mr.  Robert  Hutchison, 
one  of  the  ex-mayors  of  Liverpool,  offered  to 
build  a magnificent  mortuary  chapel,  at  an  ex- 
pense  of  I3,000L  The  matter  seemed  to  lie 
dormant ; bat  at  the  last  weekly  meeting  of 
the  health  committee  a conversation  arose 
respecting  tho  proposed  chapels.  Dr.  Trench 
proposed  to  ornament  them  with  a cross,  to 
give  them  a religions  character  that  would 
induce  tho  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion to  use  them.  He  had  no  doubt  the  priests 
would  use  efforts  in  order  to  do  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  tho  custom  of  “waking”  the 
dead.  'There  was  already  one  mortuary  chapel 
in  Croshie-street  for  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
and  he  proposed  to  erect  others  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  to  be  divided,  like  the  mortuary 
chapels  at  Anfield  Cemetery,  into  compartments 
for  the  Church  of  England,  Nonconformists,  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  “Industrial”  Sofa-Bedstead. — Among 
tbe  original  contrivances  now  exhibiting  at  tbe 
Agricultural  Hall,  may  be  noticed  the  above,  1 
which,  as  tho  inventor  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  , 
bis  efforts  to  improve  in  that  way  the  homes  of 
the  labooring  and  poorer  classes,  and  to  lessen  ' 
in  some  measure  the  evils  which  have  been  so  i 
frequently  brought  forward  in  this  journal.  , 
The  “ Industrial  Sofa-Bedstead  " (No.  103  in  the  | 
catalogue),  consists  of  a sofa  in  two  parts  ; the  | 
upper  half  turning  down  beside  the  lower  half  to  | 
form  a bed,  or  two  single  beds.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shifting  laths,  a " well  ” is  formed 
for  the  clothes  by  day,  which  are  ventilated  by 
the  open  laths  underneath.  When  used  as  a 
bed,  these  laths  are  shifted  to  the  then  upper 
level  of  the  frame,  on  which  the  mattresses  are 
placed,  the  arm-rests  of  the  sofa  forming  the 
head-stop,  or  bolster,  and  the  cushions  serving 
as  pillows,  80  that  the  whole  of  the  appliances 
are  in  requisition  in  both  cases,  there  being 
nothing  superfluous.  No  doubt  much  can  be 
made  of  the  principle  in  economising  space, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  intended;  and  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  and  health  it  is  a considerable  ad- 
vance on  the  present  unwholesome  shut-up 
bedsteads.  We  observe  that  manufacturers  are 
invited  to  copy  the  design,  with  the  idea  of 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
individual,  the  inventor  offering  to  furnish  any 
information  on  the  subject,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. This  spirit  alone  ought  to  commend  his 
efforts  (in  a field  quite  foreign  to  bis  usual 
calling,  which  is  that  of  a compositor)  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  tbe  matter. 

The  New  Railway  Securities  Act. — The 
Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  securities  issued 
by  railway  companies  has  been  printed.  Every 
railway  company,  on  or  before  the  lath  of  January 
next,  is  to  register,  and  to  keep  registered,  at  the 
office  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  England, 
the  name  of  their  secretary,  accountant,  treasurer, 
or  chief  cashier  for  the  time  being  authorised  by 
them  to  sign  instruments  under  this  Act.  Tho 
half-years  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  be  the 
30th  of  June  and  Slsb  of  December,  and  the  first 
half-year  next  December,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  application  may  appoint  other  days.  Within 
fourteen  days  after  the  end  of  each  half-year 
every  railway  company  is  to  make  an  account  of 
their  loan  capital  authorised  to  be  raised,  and 
actually  raised,  np  to  the  end  of  the  half-year, 
specifying  the  jjarticulars  described  in  the 
schedule.  Tho  Board  of  Trade  may  prescribe 
the  form  in  which  tho  half-yearly  accounts  are 
to  be  made,  and  such  accounts  are  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  shareholders,  &c.,  withont  pay- 
ment. Within  twenty-one  days  of  tho  end  of 
each  half-year  every  railway  company  is  to 
deposit  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies in  England  a copy,  certified  and  signed  by 
tho  company’s  registered  officer  as  a true  copy, 
of  their  loan  capital  half-yearly  account.  Rail- 
way companies  are  prevented  from  borrowing 
until  the  accounts  stated  are  rendered,  and  on  a 
company  failing  to  register  or  deposit  the  half- 
yearly  account,  a penalty  not  exceeding  20Z.  is  to 
be  imposed,  and  51.  for  every  day  during  which 
the  same  continues  after  tbe  day  on  which  tho 
first  penalty  is  incurred.  Any  person  may) 
inspect  the  documents  on  the  payment  of  Isl, ' 
and  have  extracts  furnished.  There  are  penalties  j 
set  forth  for  false  declaration.  On  conviction  off 
a director  or  officer  by  indictment  there  may  be  [ 
a fine  or  imprisonment,  but  on  a summary  con- 1 
vicLion,  a penalty,  \ 
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Hort.\lity  Rate. — Tho  annual  rate  of  mor- 
lity  last  week  was  23  per  1,000  in  London,  19 
Edinburgh,  and  30  in  Dublin;  18  in  Bristol, 
in  Birniingbam,  55  in  Liverpool,  28  in  Man- 
ester,  2G  in  Salford,  22  in  Sheffield,  29  in 
leds,  20  in  Hull,  31  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
d 20  in  Glasgow. 

Ryia>t/s  Iron  Trade  Circular. — The  right  of 
.blication  of  the  Irooi  Trade  Circular  (Ryland’s), 
ih  the  copyright  and  goodwill,  was  sold  by 
otion  at  tho  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel,  Bir- 
.Dgham,  yesterday,  by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  under  an 
3er  of  tho  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a 
Qgc,  “ Ryland  v.  Holt  and  Others.”  The  first 
d was  lOOJ.,  and  after  a spirited  competition  it 
ks  knocked  down  for  G80h  Mr.  George  Ryland, 
e of  tho  partners  in  the  late  firm,  was  the 
Tchaser. — Times, 

Holborn  Valley  Improvements. — On  Mon- 
y nioi'uiiig,  by  instrnctions  of  the  Improve- 
int  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
dldiug  materials  aild  fixtures  of  sixteen  houses 
d shops,  situated  on  Holbom-hill,  and  six  in 
LDg’s  Head-court  and  Bartlett’s-bnildings, 
are  disposed  of  by  auction,  the  sites  being  im- 
•diately  required  for  the  above  improvements, 
le  Court  of  Common  Council  Lave  instructed 
is  Markets  Committee  that,  in  the  appropria- 
n of  the  improved  dwellings  at  tho  Metropoli- 
1 Cattle  Market,  preference  sliould  bo  given 
lall  cases  to  the  applications  of  such  persons 
i;havo  been  displaced  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Inborn  Valley  improvements. 

itricTED  Tenants’  Aid  Association. — A meet- 
(»was  held  at  tho  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Hoi- 
1, u,  to  form  an  association  to  aid  tho  poor  who 
!re  been  compelled  to  leave  their  dwellings  by 
t railway  and  improvement  works  of  the 
ntropulis.  Mr.  Linneens  Banks  was  appointed 
eretary.  and  Mr.  Heine,  who  has  devoted  much 
le  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  vacant 
igings  available  for  the  working  classes,  was 
)i>ointed  registrar.  It  was  decided  to  open  a 
ristry  which  working  people  might  consult,  as 
jvas  stated  that  a great  object  would  bo  gained 
leaving  them  time  which  they  could  ill  afford 
'•pend  in  the  search  after  lodgings.  It  was 
'ted  that  the  projects  now  on  foot  would  dis- 
f-scss  100,000  persons,  and  that  20,000  had 
I n ejected  daring  the  past  year.  An  executive 
namittee  was  appointed. 

iiliPARiAN  Owners.  — Bvildino  on  Bed  of 
rfER. — Though  a riparian  owner  in  the  case  of 
rtream  not  navigable  is  the  owner  in  severalty 
lihis  half  of  the  alveus,  still  be  has  no  right  to 
did  upon  such  nZi't.its,  even  though  no  damage 
•coccasioned,  or  is  likely  to  be  occasioned, 
creby.  An  action  or  injunction  therefore  lies 
lithe  instance  of  an  adjacent  or  ex  adverse 
rarian  owner,  against  one  who  so  builds,  and 
3 is  no  defence  that  no  damage  has  been  sus- 
caed,  or  is  likely  to  be  sustained.  This  was 
li  bolding  of  tho  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of 
rrris  V.  Becket.  Lord  Weslbuiy  added,  that 
ii  interest  of  a riparian  proprietor  in  a running 
asam  goes  not  only  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
Kbeing  diverted  or  diminished,  but  ofprevent- 
the  course  being  so  interfered  with  or 
CQcted  as  to  direct  the  current  in  any  dif- 
ssnt  way  that  might  possibly  bo  attended 
1 h damage  to  such  proprietor  at  any  future 
ciod. 

Condition  of  Highgate. — The  great  fault  of 
t>  district  has  been  the  want  of  a proper 
ctem  of  sewers,  and  all  former  attempts  to  do 
itat  iS  necessary  have  been  eflectually  resisted 
;lithe  owners  of  property ; the  consequence  is 
t ;t  the  state  Of  the  drainage  is  now  highly  dan- 
juous  to  tho  public  health.  The  Hampstead 
rwess  says  there  are  no  properly  constructed 
ecrers  into  which  the  dra'inage  of  houses  can  be 
■itried,  and  almost  every  dwelling  has  its  cess- 
I ill  in  close  proximity.  Wo  may  instance  the 
i ce  of  the  west  side  of  North  Hill,  where  there 
nlmly  a small  watercourse,  which,  at  the  bottom, 
)noTne3  an  open  drain.  Several  of  the  houses 
it'  it,  however,  as  a sewer,  the  result  being  that 
ftrften  becomes  choked,  creating  a nuisance  of 
oaost  fearful  character.  The  drain,  or  gutter, 
it  it  is  little  better,  ultimately  deposits  its  con- 
8 ta  in  Baker’s  Field,  where  a standing  pestl- 
U3U3  acrumulation  poisons  the  whole  surround- 
a atmosphere,  and  is  close  to  the  public 
pipath  which  leads  to  Fortis  Green.  3 his  is 
OB  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  will  gi'v;e 
cc  new  Sewer  Authority,  elected  by  the  parish 
some  idea  of  tho  duties  which  will  have 
e pe  performed. 


A Model  House,  without  a Statrc.ase. — A 
model  house  is  now  being  built  as  an  e.vperiment 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  It  consists  of 
ten  stories,  besides  the  cellars  underground.  It 
has  no  staircase,  but  a hydraulic  lift  will  be 
continually  worked.  As  the  upper  stories  will 
be  more  airy  and  quiet  than  the  others,  they 
will  lot  at  a higher  rate,  it  is  thought,  than  the 
lower  floors. 

A LARGE  Map  of  London. — The  alterations 
and  improvements  which  have  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  taken  place  within  the 
metropolis  have  induced  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
& Galpin  to  announce  a new  edition,  corrected 
np  to  the  present  date,  of  iheir  large  map  of 
London,  the  scale  of  which  is  no  less  than  9 in. 
to  a mile.  The  corrections  have  been  made  at 
very  great  cost,  after  a new  and  special  survey ; 
and,  judging  from  the  specimen-sheet  now  before 
us,  wc  should  think  the  map  will  bo  an  excellent 
one. 

Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  in  Shrews- 
BURY. — The  formal  opening  of  this  exhibition 
has  just  taken  place  in  presence  of  a rather 
numerous  and  fashionable  company.  The  exhi- 
bition is  in  connexion  with  the  local  School  of 
Art.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
gave  the  nucleus  of  the  exhibition,  and  various 
residents  in  the  district  have  aided  the  move- 
ment. Amongst  the  objects  of  art  there  are 
274  pictures,  including  works  by  various  mas- 
ters, old  and  new.  There  is  also  a great  variety 
of  old  china,  carved  work  in  wood  and  ivory, 
enamels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  numerous 
objects  of  local  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Death  of  an  Artist  while  Sketching. — A 
melancholy  accident  is  reported  from  Lucerne. 
Mr.  Henry  Telbin,  a promising  young  artist  and 
son  of  the  well-known  painter  of  that  name,  who 
has  been  sketching  at  Brunnen,  in  tho  canton 
of  Schwitz,  wishing  to  make  a drawing  of  the 
Eothstock,  made  an  ascent  of  the  Wasifiech,  a 
wall  of  rocks  rising  just  opposite  the  Grutti. 
Having  obtained  a favourable  site,  ho  seated 
himself  outside  tho  parapet  and  within  a few 
inches  of  the  precipice,  and  began  to  draw,  bub 
almost  immediately  rose  to  make  some  change 
in  his  position.  In  so  doing,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  was  precipitated  from  a height  of  163  ft. 
into  the  depths  of  the  lake  below.  Some  work- 
men saw  him  fall,  but  tho  lake  being  very  deep 
at  that  spot,  and  a violent  gale  blowing  at  the 
time,  they  were  unable  to  recover  the  body. 

“Nicholson  Pavement.” — This  is  an  Ame- 
rican invention.  It  consists  in  first  placing  a 
bed  of  plank,  well  covered  with  bitumen  or 
pitch,  for  a foundation.  Upon  this  is  placed 
vertically,  or  endwise,  sawed  sections  of  plank 
about  4 in.  wide  and  8 in.  length,  set  trans- 
versely or  across  the  street,  with  intermediate 
strips  of  board  1 in.  thick  and  4 in.  wide,  which 
serve  to  separate  the  blocks,  leaving  spaces  or 
gi-ooves  about  4 in.  deep  and  1 in.  wide,  which 
are  filled  with  coarse  gravel,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  saturated  and  covered  with  the 
bituminous  preparation.  The  gravel  is  then 
beaten  in  compactly  and  re-saturated,  and  tho 
v^ole  covered  with  a finer  gravel  or  sand, 
which  completes  the  process,  forming  a smooth 
and  arched  roadway  raised  at  tho  margins  so 
as  to  form  a shallow  waterway  or  gutter.  It 
coats  -1  dollars  per  square  yard.  It  is  easy  for 
animals,  and  almost  noiseless,  and  stands,  it  is 
said,  m’uch  tear  and  wear. 

Silver  translucent  and  used  tor  Object- 
glasses. — In  a paper  addressed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Foncault  describes  a way  of 
protecting  the  cyo  in  telescopes,  by  silvering 
over  the  white  surface  of  the  object-glass.  He 
was  led  to  this  discovery,  says  Galignani,  by 
observing  that  all  the  glass  specula  for  reflec- 
tors silvered  by  his  process  preserved  a trans- 
parency and  limpidity  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
colour^  glass.  This  transparency  is  such  that, 
if  tho  son  bo  observed  through  the  thin  film  of 
silver  which  covers  tho  glass,  the  slightest 
vapours  passing  over  the  solar  disc  will  be  per- 
ceived. Buch  being  the  case,  M.  Foucault  ap- 
plied a film  of  silver  to  the  outer  side  of  an 
object-glass.  By  this  means  the  instrument  is 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
are  almost  entirely  reflected  towards  the  heavens, 
while  a small  quantity  of  bluish  light  passes 
through  the  film  of  silver,  is  refracted  as  usual, 
and  forms  in  the  focus  a clear  and  pure  image, 
which  may  bo  observed  at  leisure  without  any 
danger  to  the  eye.  A telescope  so  prepared  is 
only  fit  for  solar  observations. 


Prussian  Progress  on  the  Elbe. — The  Prus- 
sian Government  has  decided  to  build  a bridge 
on  tbo  Elbe  ^between  Hamburg  and  Harburg. 
The  constroction  of  this  bridge,  which  has  long 
been  wanted,  has  hitherto  been  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  the  Hanoverian 
Government. 

Excav.ating  Machinery. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  the 
result  of  some  experiments  with  Messrs.  Frey 
Brothers  & Sayn’s  excavating  machinery  was 
given.  The  amount  excavated  was  about  54 
per  cent,  of  that  theoretically  due  to  the  speed 
and  capacity  of  tho  backets.  The  earth  was 
lifted  4 yards,  and  moved  12  yards  horizontally, 
yet  the  cost  was  only  about  Id.  for  each  cubic 
yard  excavated. 

Female  Inventors  : Burning  Culinary 
Odours. — Mrs.  S.  E.  Sands,  says  the  New  York 
Gas  and  Petroleum  Journal,  has  patented  a useful 
improvement  in  culinary  vessels,  designed  to 
convey  the  odours  arising  from  any  culinary 
operation  directly  into  the  fire,  where  the  vapour 
is  consumed  and  carried  off  with  the  products  of 
combustion  into  the  chimney.  It  consists  of  a 
hinged  cover,  and  a tube  extending  from  the  top 
of  tho  vessel  to  the  bottom,  opening  into  the  fire 
space,  where  any  vapours  are,  of  course,  drawn 
into  the  fire  and  consnmed.  It  is  asserted  that 
steak  and  onions  can  be  cooked  thus  without  any 
odour  escaping  into  the  honse.  But  will  the 
steak  be  juicily  done  under  such  a system  of 
thorough  drainage  ? 

Sherborne  Abbey  Church. — A reparative 
operation  has  just  been  performed  upon  tho 
stained  glass  in  the  three  decorated  windows  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  which  contains 
full-length  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Under  tbo  over-zealous  rubbing  of  a person 
appointed  to  dust  them  last  year,  nearly  all  the 
countenances  of  the  figures  had  disappeared. 
Messrs.  Hardman  were  consulted,  and  it  was 
discovered  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  work- 
man whom  they  had  employed  to  mix  their 
colours  for  many  years,  the  pigment  had  been 
improperly  prepared  by  the  person  whom  he  had 
engaged  for  that  purpose,  unknown  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  consequently  none  of  the  windows 
BO  executed  had  stood  well  against  the  action  of 
time.  Messrs.  Hardman  at  once  undertook  to 
remedy  the  injuries  at  their  own  cost,  and  their 
foreman  has  been  engaged  in  sub.stitnting  a new 
head  for  tbo  damaged  one  in  each  of  the  twelve 
figures. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir  at  Oldham. — Great 
alarm  was  lately  excited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tho  Brushes  Clough  reservoir,  one  of  the 
series  which  form  the  waterworks  system  of 
Oldham,  lying  between  that  town  and  Rochdale. 
It  was  found  that  water  was  escaping  through  a 
culvert  situated  at  the  base  of  the  embankment, 
and,  descending  into  the  valley  below  with  great 
force,  it  flooded  a mill  and  several  houses.  A 
number  of  workpeople  were  obtained,  and  the 
flood  was  diverted  from  its  first  course.  The 
reservoir  is  45  ft.  deep  to  the  discharge  pipe,  and 
covers  an  area  of  five  acres,  with  a capacity  of 
‘10,000,000  gallons.  I-t  is  supposed  that  a leakage 
at  the  interior  end  of  tho  compensation  supply 
pipe  caused  the  masonry  face  of  the  culvert  to 
give  way,  and  a ruptore  of  some  yards  in  extent 
was  made  in  the  embankment.  The  bottom  of 
the  culvert  was  torn  up,  but  tho  arched  stone 
top  remained  firm.  The  reservoir  has  been  made 
about  ten  years. 

New  Lectern  for  Gloucester  Cathedral. — 
Tho  lectern  lately  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent 
has  just  been  received  by  tbe  Dean,  and  is  tem- 
porarily placed  in  tbe  chapter-house.  It  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Hart  & Son,  of  London,  is  of 
brass,  polished,  and  stands  rather  more  than 
6 ft.  in  height.  The  upper  part  consists  of  an 
eagle  erect,  having  its  wings  expanded  and  its 
talons  fastened  on  a prostrate  dragon,  with 
twisted  and  barbed  tail.  Resting  on  the  winM 
and  tail  of  the  eagle  is  a desk  of  neatly  2 ft-, 
square.  On  it  is  incised  a lozenge-ahaped  pat- 
tern, enclosing  a Greek  cross,  with  ornamental 
extremities,  the  centre  and  spaces  between  the 
arms  having  a pierced  pattern.  At  thofoor  sides 
of  tho  lozenge  are  qnatrefoiled  circles,  enclosing 
the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  supporting 
books.  The  eagle  revolves  on  a pedestal,  4 ft. 
2 in.  in  height,  consisting  of  a shaft  rising  from 
a circular  base  2 ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  six 
eagle’s  claws  grasping  balls.  The  old  lectern  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  library. 
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The  Dover  Deaixage  Outfall. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Birmingham 
said  he  wished  to  bring  a nuisance  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board — the  outfall  from  the  town 
drainage  to  the  westward.  The  nuisance  had 
become  almost  unbearable.  It  had  been  recom- 
mended some  time  ago  that  additional  pipes 
should  be  laid  so  as  to  cany  the  sewage  further 
out  into  the  sea;  but  this  advice  had  never  been 
acted  upon.  The  surveyor  said  there  would  be 
a gi'eat  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  pipes,  but  if 
it  would  do  any  good  that  should  not  be  taken 
into  account.  After  some  discussion,  the  sur- 
veyor was  instructed  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  report. 

Pirating  Busts  and  Engravings.  — At  the 
Marlborongh-street  Police-court  Pietro  Fenzi,  an 
Italian  image-maker  in  Red  Lion-square,  has  been 
fined  101.  for  pirating  a bust  of  ilr.  Gladstone,  the 
design  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Stark,  of 
Etruria  Vale,  Staffordshire.  Defendant  appeared 
to  think  that  he  was  entitled  to  copy  the  design 
because  he  had  purchased  a copy  for  2Z.  He 
sold  the  copies  for  3s.  each.  He  said  he  had 
bought  a bust  of  Mr.  Cobden  also,  doubtless  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  A Mr.  Lawrence  was 
fined  by  the  same  magistrate  lOZ.  each  for  eight 
lithographed  copies  of  the  well-known  picture 
and  engraving  named"  The  Light  of  the  World,” 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gambart.  Tho  defendant 
said  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong. 

New  Orphanage  and  other  Projects  in 
South  London. — A gift  of  20,000Z.  has  been 
promised  by  a lady  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon to  found  an  orphanage  in  connexion  with 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  Other  works,  ac- 
cording to  our  authority,  the  South  London  Press, 
are  in  contemplation.  The  sale  of  tho  Park-row 
Chapel  will  place  funds  at  command,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  in  the  erection  of  large 
schools  5 and  the  establishment  of  a grammar 
school,  in  which  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes  may  be  educated  in  connexion  with  the 
Tabernacle,  has  been  suggested.  The  gronnd 
for  the  erection  of  some  almshouses  has  been 
secured  opposite  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Rail- 
way Station,  and  building  thereon  will  be  shortly 
commenced. 

Great  Fire  at  the  Dardanelles. — A letter 
from  the  Dardanelles  of  28th  ult.  gives  an 
account  of  a dreadful  fire  on  the  previous  night, 
by  which  a third  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
The  quarter  where  it  originated  was  built  of 
wood,  and  a strong  northerly  gale  was  blowing. 
Some  futile  attempts  were  made  to  pull  down 
houses  that  lay  in  the  pathway  of  the  fire,  bnt 
one  prompt  effort  only  was  crowned  with  success; 
and  this  was  effected  by  a small  band  of  volun- 
teers under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wrench  and 
Calvert,  who  arrested  the  progi-ess  of  the  con- 
flagration at  a point  where  it  bid  fair  to  devour 
every  house  in  the  Greek  quarter.  441  houses 
and  139  shops  were  destroyed,  and  2,500  people 
made  homeless.  Many  of  them  have  lost  every- 
thing. The  following  is  the  official  return: — 
Turkish  houses  71,  shops  12  ; American  houses 
66,  shops  47  ; Jewish  houses  192,  shops  72 ; 
Greek  houses  112,  shops  8 — total  houses  441 ; 
total  shops  139,  besides  three  mosques,  one 
khan,  and  one  public  bath,  The  Jews  are  the 
heaviest  losers ; in  fact,  the  Jewish  quarter  is 
now  reduced  to  15  houses. 

Vitalizing  Air:  a Practical  Suggestion. — 
In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Grove  mentioned  a fact  which  may 
surely  be  made  practically  useful.  "Atmospheric 
air,  drawn  through  films  of  india-rubber,  leaves 
behind  half  its  nitrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
comes richer  by  half  in  oxygen.”  Mr.  Grove 
spoke  of  this  truth  as  pointing  out  a means  of 
storing  up  force;  but  is  not  its  sanitary  value 
even  greater  than  the  possible  mechanical  uses 
to  which  Graham’s  discovery  may  be  pnt  ? Men, 
so  long  as  civilization  lasts,  must  continue  to 
live  in  imperfectly  oxygenated  air.  Why,  asks 
a reflective  writer  in  the  John  Bull,  should  not 
the  air  which  enters  crowded  rooms,  churches, 
&c.,  be  passed  through  india-rubber,  just  as  in 
the  " City  peach-houses  and  graperies  ” proposed 
some  years  ago,  there  were  flannel  screens  to 
catch  the  carbon  with  which  the  air  of  towns  is 
saturated  ? Does  the  india-rubber  touch  the 
carbonic  acid  ? And  does  it  at  all  ozonise  the 
oxygen  which  it  allows  to  pass  through  ? Even 
if  it  does  not,  surely  some  way  may  soon  be 
found,  if  needful,  for  at  any  rate  partly  vivifying 
the  oxygen  when  it  is  present  in  such  quantities. 
Why  not  try  the  india-rubber  films  in  Spitalfields 
work-rooms  and  Mile-end  lodging-houses? 


The  Queen’s  Statue  in  Aberdeen.  — The 
statue  of  the  Queen  has  now  been  removed  from 
Mr.  Brodio’s  studio,  and  safely  placed  upon  its 
pedestal  at  the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Union 
streets.  The  date  of  the  inauguration  has  not 
yet  been  fixed. 

GiLVNTn.\3£  Gas  and  Water  Works  Coirp.vNY. — 
For  the  office  of  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Gas  and  Water  Works,  tho  applications  in  the 
first  instance  numbered  seventy,  but  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  three,  viz.,  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Bow, 
London  ; Mr.  Lolm,  of  the  Hampton  Waterworks ; 
and  Mr.  Smedley,  of  Middleton,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  elected. 

English  Workmen  and  the  French  Exhi- 
BiTiON. — At  a meeting  of  the  London  Working 
Men’s  Association,  it  was  resolved  to  take 
measures  so  that  representatives  of  English 
workmen  of  various  trades  may  attend  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  and  make  a public 
report  thereon.  The  committee  were  ordered  to 
bring  up  a detailed  programme  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting.  A number  of  influential 
gentlemen  have  promised  their  support  to  the 
scheme,  if  the  association  decide  upon  carrying 
it  out. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  Congregational  Chnrch, 
Lewisham,  Mr.  John  Tarring,  architect : — 

Boundary 
■Wall,  4c. 

Jtann :e7,187  0 0 ,..£270  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler  ...  7,100  0 0 ...  240  0 0 

Perry 7,035  0 0 ...  237  10  0 

Browne  & Robinson  7,017  0 0 ...  2Sl  0 0 

Higgs 0,979  0 0 

Kilby 6,705  0 0 ...  261  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  ...  6,68-i  0 0 ...  261  0 0 

Myers  6,519  0 0 ...  241  0 0 


[Sept.  22,  1866. 


For  new  bnildinga  for  tho  Ticille  Montagne  Zinc 
Galvanized  Iron  Works  at  Evelyn  Wharf,  Deptford 
Messrs.  Bradley  & Co.  (Limited).  Messrs.  J.  J 
Fisher,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  bv  Mr.  Sevr 


Wright:—  ^ ■ J 

Myers £5,200  0 0 

Simms  & Marten -1,388  0 O 

Mansdeld,  Price,  & Co 4,315  0 0 

Brass  4,263  0 0 

Nolan  3,960  0 0 


Theobald.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect 

Flint  £320  0 0 

Henshaw  319  0 0 

Emary 300  0 0 

Tully  (accepted) 292  0 0 


For  repairs  to  house  and  nlllces.  Bush-hill,  Edmon 
for  Mr.  Barry.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect : — 
Patman,  Brothers  (accepted) £918  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  houseless  poor  wards,  Tho 
street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  guardians  of  the  Whited 
Union.  Mr.  Joim  Hudson,  architect : — 


Thackrah  £3,700  0 0 

Dimsdalo  3,440  0 0 

F.  4F.  J.  Wood 8,3S3  0 0 

Rend  4 Son  3,364  0 0 

Eivett tir. 3,253  0 0 

Sabey  3,214  0 0 

Little  ....  3,169  0 0 

Simms  & Marten 3,115  0 O 

Webb  & Sons 3,001  0 0 

Hunt  3.020  0 0 

Archer....  2,997  10  0 

Myers  & Son 2,990  0 0 

H.  &J.  Johnston 2,920  0 0 

■West  2,892  0 0 

Hill  & Keddeil 2,R88  0 0 

Tarrant  2,829  0 0 

Nightingale  2,777  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co 2,680  0 0 

Golding  & Son 2,543  0 0 

Johnson  2,39)  0 0 

Ennor 2,361  0 0 

Langmead  (accepted) 2,190  0 O 

Bead  & Katbmell 2,000  0 0 


For  villa  residence  on  the  Oakfield  estate,  Croj 
Mr.  S.  Brookes,  architect: — 

QiUett  4 Wisbey  (accepted)  £895  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops  at  Croydon, 
for  Mr.  W.  Ebbutt.  Mr.  Henry  King,  architect; — 


Jsrrett  £1,600  0 0 

Lose 1,600  0 0 

■Waters  1,690  0 0 

Ward  1,368  0 0 


For  additions,  &c.,  to  a bouse  in  Mockwell-street, 
for  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  N.  8.  Joseph,  architect;— 

Brass  £756  0 0 * 

Browne  & Robinson  721  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  669  0 0 

Conder  498  0 0 

lung  & Sons 466  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  Great 
Castie-street,  Regent-street.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters, 
architects  :— 

IVilliams  4 Sou £1.246  0 0 

Sprake l'225  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 1,201  0 0 

Brown 1,190  0 0 

Saunders 1,173  0 0 

Harvey  (accepted) 1,039  0 0 


For  new  Congregational  Chnrch,  New  North-i 
Messrs.  Lander  4 Bedells,  architects: — 

Calls  4 Sons £6,560  0 0 

Sawyer  6.179  0 0 

Webb  & Son 6,152  0 0 

Hill  & Son 6,990  0 0 

Ashby  & Son 6,915  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  6,875  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 6,717  0 0 

Mann  5,387  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  6,379  0 0 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  Upper  Holloway.  Mr.  Ji 
Cowell,  architect: — 

Dabbs..,.  £-1,126  0 0 

Scrivener  & "^Miite  3,791  0 0 

Sawyer  3,547  0 0 

Maun  ....  3,519  0 0 

Carter  4 Sons  3,376  0 0 

Glenn  4 Co 3,333  0 0 


For  pair  of  houses.  Lea  Bridge-road.  Mr.  Thom 
Hill,  architect : — 

Gander  (accepted) £900  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  Commerce  House,  Hackney,  for 
Mr.  Stiff:— 

Foster £1,184  0 0 

King  & Sons 1,044  0 0 

Hearle 918  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  atNo.  101,  Great  Portland-street, 
for  Mrs.  Wood.  Mr.  John  Dent,  architect : — 

Kelley £457  0 0 

Msshman  -luS  0 0 

Stephens  4 Watson  398  10  0 

Pauton  386  0 0 •' 

Perkins  371  10  0 


For  three  houses  and  shops  at  Penge,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
W.  Thorp.  Mr.  James  ToDey,  architect: — 

Hollidgo  (accepted)  £2,160  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences  and  shops,  at  Suarcsbrook, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  Rowbotbam.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  :— 

Mundy  & Hutchinson £2,-165  0 0 

Rivett  2,393  0 0 

Henshaw 2,279  0 0 

Tully  2,210  0 0 

Cushing  2,145  0 0 

Lose  (accepted)  2,071  0 0 


For  house  for  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  Caatell  Porwyn,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. Proprietor  linds  all  brick  and  haulage. 
Messrs.  Poundlcy  and  David  Walker,  architects  : — 


Clark  £2,440  0 0! 

Morgan  1,424  0 0 

Lloyd  1,382  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  a house  for  Colonel  Peard  at 
Pennock,  Cornwall.  Mr.  O.  C.  Arthur,  architect: — 

Bone  & Son  £9,500  0 0 

Clarke 9,230  0 0 

Call  & Pethick 8,740  0 0 

Olver  4 Sons  8,200  0 0 

Finch  8,195  0 0 

Matcham  7,400  0 0 


For  a lodge,  entrance-gates,  and  conservatory,  Ac.,  at 
Knowle  Sidmouth,  for  Mr.  R.  N.  Thornton.  Messrs.  B. 


& W.  Best,  architects  ; — 

Stafford  (accepted) £l,l-40  0 0 

Smifh't  Work. 

Garton  & King  (sccepted)  140  19  0 

Gas  Supply. 

Ellis  (accepted)  90  0 0 


For  pair  of  houses,  Copeland  Park  estate,  Walt' 


stow.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Sabey £838  0 0 

Auley  (accepted) 830  0 0 


For  sundry  works  -43,  Old  Change.  Mr.  H.  H.  Co 
architect : — • 

Newman  & Mann £1,633  0 0 

King  4 Sons 1,597  0 0 

Clarke  4 Manuooch  1,573  0 0 

Emery  4 Co 1,260  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  Nev 
Mr.  A,  R.  Barker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mi 
Yinall;— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,6 

0 0 

18  0 

35  0 
f)  0 

Rhodes  4 Roberta  

1.5 

1.6 
1,3 

Walworth-rosd 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maehu.  Mr 

R.  Paris,  architect 

— 

House. 

Shop 

F 

Manlev  4 Rogers  .... 

....£1,4-50 

0 

0 . 

. £99 

0 

Williams  4 Smale .... 

...  1,420 

0 

0 . 

0 

Terry 

...  1,389 

0 

0 .. 

66 

0 

Sawyer  

...  1,367 

0 

0 . 

. 86 

0 

Aldred  & Doulton,... 

...  1,328 

0 . 

102 

0 

Tarrant 

...  I,3i6 

0 

0 . 

112 

0 

Warren  

...  1,279 

0 

0 . 

100 

0 

Henshaw  

....  1,258 

0 . 

. 93 

0 

Cook 

1,236 

0 . 

. 83 

LO 

...  1,250 

0 . 

90 

0 

Chutter 

...  1,250 

0 . 

. 85 

0 

...  1,213 

0 . 

. 85 

0 

Perry 

...  1,190 

0 . 

. 106 

0 

Cooper  

...  1,160 

0 . 

. 97 

0 

....  1,149 

0 . 

. 80 

0 

Nightingale 

...  1,126 

0 . 

. 72 

0 

....  1,120 

0 . 

. 80 

0 

West  (accepted) 

....  1,120 

0 . 

. 78 

0 

Sabey 

0 . 

George  

....  1,079 

0 . 

. 67 

0 

As  to  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a whai 
Plaiatow  for  the  London  'W  barfing  and  Warebo 
Company,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  two  or 
conlractora  would  not  tender  from  the  quantities 
vided,  and  employed  their  own  surveyors.  The  quel 
of  “ supply  ot  quantities"  is  needing  discussion.  I 


8ept.  22,  1866. ] 


CHEAP  ISBtlE, 

HarHgnmely  bounri,  with  41  Eoptavlnc*.  rrice  2s. 

, NOTHER  BLOW  FOR  LIFE  : a Sequel 

L to  " London  Shadows ; a Glance  at  the  Homes  of  the 
Dsauds.’' 

B?  GEO.  GODWIN,  F.E.8. 

, Aalhor  of  "Town  Swampe  and  BooUl  Bridges." 
ttpositioii  of  the  condition  of  the  people  amidst  existing  frightful 
evils,  and  suggestions  for  lii^surety  of  all  classea 
AslrihiuK  book." — QiuXTturly. 

Kotwitbhtsndiug  the  awful  nature  of  his  theme.  Hr.  Godwin  has 
le  hla  book  inlsreatlng.” — Art  Journal. 

Those  who  wbh  to  become  informed  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
lant  social  problems  of  the  day,  shonld  possess  this  startling  and 
active  volume."— yffnitdcl:  .Ifrreurp. 

!«,  too,  the  Jtlinburgh  fteTitw.tbe  ACkenaum,  the  Morning  PoU, 

Meadrr,  tancot,  Lo  J'ayt,  &c.  Ac.  &o.| 

The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ; and  alt 
Booksellers. 


Academy  Pictures,  I Landscape  Views 

UompetlUon  Designs,  | Interiors, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 
24,  Winchester-street  8.W. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

. B.  8.— G.  S.— J.  i H,  P.-R.  A W.  B.-H.  8.  M.-Bpea.— J.  J.— 
3.  A Co.— E.  M.— Mr.  T.-J,  K.— J.  K.— C.  B.— K,  B.-F.  C.-J. 
-J.T.  B.  G.— a,  C,  T.— D.W.— ACIerk  in  .the  Building  Trade.— 
T.  (lu  type).  — J.  H.  (what  do  you  know  of  Mr.  S.  ?).— T.  J.  H.  (next 
h).— W.  C.  (adopt  an  approved  patent).— ConsUut  Keader  (we  do 
know  where  the  patent  for  bending  timber  is  carried  ont). 

’«  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

litatementeof  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  most  be  aeoompantedby 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  uecceaarUy  for  publication, 
m:. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
lie  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


idjvertisemcnts  cannot  be  received  for  the  curn^nt 
ih's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.Dl., 


THURSDAY. 


DHURCn,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 

W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
i improved  maobinery  for  clock-making,  at 
I manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
nisb  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
kiionteB  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
n of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
i public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
hells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
xjks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
>ck  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
El.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
lat  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  25,  Old 
ud-Rtreet,  and  33  & 34,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 
^blished  1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

E MONITEUR  des  ARCHITEOTES, 

i puhlishsd  the  l«t  of  ea«h  Mouth.  Seven  Psr’s  for  the  Present 
r have  been  published.  Riub  part  coutnliis  8 x megnlfloeut  Steel 
tmviiige  of  the  moet  reuiarknlile  French  "ndOeuerol  Architec- 
1 BuililiEgs,  and  D-elgus  for  ArohiterUi,  Builders.  Ac.  with  Text. 
'Conducted  by  Mr.  NORMAND,  Architect  of  the  French  Govern- 
It.  Price  27i  per  ytar. 

Published  by 

Paris  : A,  LEVY.  29.  Rue  de  erfoe. 

Loniluu  : 1.  M.  BOKKBINDER,  67.  Bemers-itiwet. 

^Inal  Drstgiii  are  reiuHly  received  from  Subecrlbers.  and  inserted. 

p^OYe"  hv  Mp  'KlIhriM.VTV  ' 


I publish 


le  cloth.  Fourth  Edition, 


Ished,  crown  8vo-  pp.  In  hands 

eularged.  Price 

'HE  MANAGEMENT  of  STEEL. 

By  GEORGE  EDE. 

le  work  Inc'udee  the  most  approved  modes  of  the  manufacture  of 
, the  manufacture  of  bteel,  testing  steel,  forglug  and  welding, 
taliuir,  hardening,  tempering,  expauilon  and  contraction  of  steel, 
fhardening  wrou<bt-iroD,  toughen  mg  steel,  Ac. 

' London  : W,  TWEEDIE,  3d7,  Strand. 


RCHITECTURAL  BOOKS.-A  SniaU 


ERFECTION  in  BOOK-KEEPING.— 

' Bulidurs  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a Bet  of 
els  for  Builders’  Boohs  by  Doubl«-Entry,  to  which  was  awarded 
Prize  offered  in  " The  Builder  "of  laar  September,  and  which  has 
i adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified  arrangement,  by 
jg^trt^.^snitable  for  small  .BaUdets.— A'Jdreas,  E.  A.  85,  Ailing- 

To  Architects, 
CiviJ  Engineers, 
Builders,  &o. 


THE  NEWEST 
DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAMP  POSTS, 

Dwarf  Gas  Pillars, 
Brackets,  Lamps, 
Oates,  Bailings, 
Balcony  Panels,  Stable 
Pittmge,  Columns, 
Ac.  &o. 

will,  upon  receipt  of  par- 
ticulars, be  forwarded 
free,  on  application  to 
TURNER  & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders,  Engl- 
neers,  &c.  201,  Upper 
Thames-Btreet,  E.C. 


'UILDERS’  ACCOUNTS  MADE  OUT, 

^ SpecIficjiUons  Opied.  D-awiugB  Traced,  Ac.  on  reasonable 
-U.— AddrejB,  A.  B.  44,  Oakley-road,  Islington,  N. 


STONE 

\ 

. — . 

i 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE 

CARVING  ill  WOOD  and  STONE. 

JAMES  FORSYTE, 

No.  8,  KDWAED-STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON.  N W. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A/IESSRS.  E.  F.  LAW  & SONS,  Archi- 

ItA  tfcti  and  Surveyors,  hnve  ft  VACANCY  in  their  Office  for  on 
Out  door  ARTICLED  PUPIL— I’rlory  Cottage,  Northampton. 

QEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 

DRAWINGS  and  partlcnlan  of  the  meet  efTeotuti  system  of 
SEWER  VF.NTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  Engineer*  and  Archi- 
tects, on  application  to  EDWARD  BROOKS,  Field  House  FUe  CUy 
and  Suritary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

QUEVEYS,  LEVELS,  and  PLANS  of 

RAILWAY  ftnd  other  WORKS  for  Parlifimenlary  Deposit,  or 
otherwise,  accurately  prepared  by  Meurs.  HOOFER  4 CORPK. 
SurveyoTB,  16,  Nicbolu-lftne,  Curnon-street,  B.C,  References  to 
Engineers. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

XA  UE.4SURER,  of  considerable  practical  experience  in  taking 
off.  preparing,  and  pricing  bills,  quautitles  measuring,  au<l  valuing 
every  description  of  work  connected  with  building  operations, 
writing  BpecICcfttioas,  adjusting  biiilderi’  aceaunts,  4c.  Is  willing  to 
undertake  the  same  reasonably. — Addreas,  SURVEYOR,  3,  Hsrtley- 
villas,  Lansdowne-road,  Croydon,  S. 

A BERDBEN  HARBOUR.  — WANTED, 

Xa.  by  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  Aberdeen  Harbour,  a RESIDENT 
ENGINEER  for  ssiii  Harbour,  Too  nenou  m be  appoiuted  must 
have  experience  In  barbdur  works,  and  be  capable  of  preparing  plans 
and  seciluns,  speclflcattous,  reports,  4c.  and  also  of  sutierintendlng 
tbe  dredging  operations  carried  on  In  thebarirour,  aud  the  building 
and  repairing  of  pier,,  quay,*,  and  other  harbour  works,  and  his 
whole  lime  and  at'ention  must  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  Salary  to  be  4002.  per  aunum.— Appliettious,  with  oerilfiiMtea  of 
quallficatiou  and  flluess,  most  be  lodged  with  Mr.  ALKXANDF.R 
REID,  Harbour  Treasurer,  Harbour  Office.  Aberdeen,  ounr  before  the 
Ist  day  of  NOVEUBBK  next.  Tbe  peisou  appointed  must  enter  ou 
tbe  duties  of  tbo  office  on  the  I't  of  Jaiiuiry  next. 

Harbour  Office,  Aberdeen,  11th  September.  1665, 

PLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.  — Apply 

personally  to  Messrs.  DAVISON  4 8CAMELL,  1,  Londou-street,  , 

TO  BUILDERS,  HECORATOES,  4c. 

ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  every 

VJT  branch  of  the  trade,  can  be  ENO-AGKD  at  their  House  of 
Call,  the  Marlborough  luu,  Bleubelin-aticet,  Oxfurd-itreet,  W.C. 

p ILDERS’  SOCIETY,  King’s  Arms, 

AT  PoIand-stTPet,  Oxford-street,  W.— To  BUILDERS,  DECO- 
RATORS, nnd  PAINTERS,— GILDERS,  experienced  lu  every  hrunch 
of  the  triide,  nisy  be  ENGAGED  at  the  above  Society  House.  Postal 
communication  unmedlately  attended  bo. 

J.  TUNGATE,  Secretary. 

WANTED,  three  good  JOINERS,  for  the 

VV  Winter,  on  Wainscot  Work.— Apply  to  Mr.  AN8COMB, 
Contiactor.  Maidstone. 

'\\T  ANTED  immediately,  in  a London 

Y T Office,  an  efficient  and  practical  ABSIST.ANT.  Must  be  a 
good  dratigbtsmau,  cotopetent  to  moasure  work,  make  out  accounts, 
and  write  speciQcat.lans. — Letters  to  be  addreesed  to  NEMO,  otre  of 
Jleesr...  Kobin-oa  4 Pickerlug,  41  and  43,  Esatobeap,  to  state  ege 
iluallficatious,  and  salary  required. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  one 

" • exp»riencod  In  Working  Drawings  and  Italian  Detail. — 
Address,  atatiug  age  and  salary  require!,  to  Mr.  F.  K.  GREEN,  92, 
Finsbury-place.  E.C. 

WANTED,  a SHORT-HAND  WRITER, 

W and  one  who  writes  a uood  bond. — Addraw,  by  letter  only, 
stating  age  aud  terms,  to  U.  O.  HAYWOOD,  10.  Old  Jewry  Chambt-rs. 

■\1T ANTED,  a thoroughly  Systematic  SHOP 

W FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  where  machinery  is  employed. 
None  need  apply  unless  thoroughly  competent,  aud  have  filled  a simi- 
lar eiluatiuu.  and  can  give  first-rate  testimoulals. — Address,  T.  care 
of  Davies  4 Co.  advertlslog  Ageuts,  Fiucb-laue.  Coriiblll. 

TO  crviL  enqinrees,  surveyors,  *c. 
WANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

VV  ASSISTANT,  a RB-ENOAGEMENT.  Thor.mgbly  under- 

stands surveying  and  levolllug  lu  all  their  branches,  settlug  out  and 

lost  employers  and  others,  ranging  over  many  years. — Address,  J.  M. 
care  of  Mr.  Banks,  18.  Newgate-streot,  City. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  a Carpenlei’s  Shop,  as  IMPROVER.— 

Addre-ss,  JOHN  NASH,  19,  Bt.  Anu's-court,  Deaii-sireet,  Soho. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHKRS. 

WT ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a Constant 

T V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, -Address,  H.K.  No.  4,  Aldred- 
toad,  Kennliigwu  Park. 

WTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLBRK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Has  had 

19  years’  experience  on  London  and  on  large  Government  works. 
Couutry  not  objected  to.  Aged  37.— Address,  H.  B.  33.  Adelphl- 
terroce,  Old  Ford-road,  Victorlo  Park,  N.K. 

TO  ARCUITECT8,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  TED,  a SITUATION,  by  a com- 

V V petent  Stone  and  Marble  Carver,  ac  iislomed  to  Take  Charge 
of  Works  and  execute  the  same  with  punctuality  and  drs.>atcb.  Towu 
or  country. — F.  C.  23,  East-place,  Kenulngtou-ri-ad,  Lambeth,  S. 

WT" ANTED,  by  a first-class  BRICKLAYER, 

V V BRICKWORK,  by  the  Rod  or  Yard,  to  find  scatfoldiug  or 
not.  Relerence  G'om  lost  employer.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Pust-oULce, 
Orosveuor-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  imburn,  N.W. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BOILUEBB. 

WANTED,  by  a BRICK  and  TILE 

MAKES,  a SITHAVION  as  MANAGER.  Has  been  25  joan 
In  the  Ibiulneis,  Good  ref.rmces Address,  T.  X.  10,  Banbury- 
terrace,  Soutliborough-road,  South  Hockuey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

. . OAOEMENT  in  aLondoQ  Otficeas  ASSISTANP.  Can  make 
finished  and  working  drawing-i,  iiud  is  accustomed  to  the  general  du- 
Mes  of  an  office. — AdOxess,  Z.  4,  .Alfred-place,  York-road,  Cauidea* 
•oad,  N. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

middle-aged  Han,  a RB-BNOAGEMEM'  as  SHOP  or  WORK- 
INU  foreman  of  JUlNERa  Is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a nara- 

' '* "id  can  set  out  any  description  ofjoiuer*.  work.  Two 

from  present  employer.  No  objection  to  the  country. 
Address,  J.  F.  W.  No.  4,  Cblugfoi  d llaieh,  Essex. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  A.  ..  

TXT  ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

T V aged  34,  ft  RE-ENGaOKMENI’ aa  INSPECTOR  of  BRICK- 
Wore,  or  otherwise.  No  objti 
character.— Address.  J.  BLYTU,  : 

Stepney,  E. 

TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  TWO  steady  respectable 

Young  M-n.  ss  DECORATOR'',  PAINTERS,  and  OIL  GILD- 
ERS, a CO.*' ST  A N'T,  or  for  a fow  months.  Town  or  country.  Good 
rererences  If  required.  Also  OUzing. — Addreas,  A.  D.  care  of  Sir, 
Adiuua,  .Bootmaker,  High-street,  Uxhildge,  Middlesex. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  a well-educated  Youth  (who 

T > hoe  obt.ftlDed  uertlScntes  from  the  College  of  Preoeplora),  a 
SITXtATION  In  the  Office  of  tbu  above  prufeuiuns,  where  he  would 
unity  of  learning  the  profeasinn  In  exchange  for  bia 


lall  It 


rards.- 


Addrees,  J.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Lambert,  High  sireet,  Brentford,  Middle- 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUIUJBBS,  AND  OTHEtte. 

A.NTED,  by  a practical  Plumber,  Gas- 

fllter.  and  Zineworker,  a cousUut  SITUATION,  or  to  Take 
[AofWoik.  Hill  bad  thorough  experlent'-  in  all  branchra,  .A 
painting  nut  oljeoted  to.— Address,  317.  OtUoe  of  " Tbe  Builder." 


W 


W 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

GASFITTRR,  and  PLAIN  ZiNCWOrKKR —Apply,  .tating 
' if.  H.  T.  84,  Cireuceeter-street,  Harrow-road,  FadUtnigtou. 


w- 


TO  ARCUITECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

DRAUGHTSMAN  or  ASSISTANT,  in  the  couiiUy  or  abroad, 
as  lefeiencea. —Address,  A.  Z 29,  Oaiiuon-street,  E.C. 


w 


TO  .ARCHITECTS.  Sic. 

ANTED,  by  a practical  experienced  Man, 


TO  ABCHIl'ECTS  AND  BURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  had 

five  year*’  experience  in  a country  oillce,  an  ENGAGEMENT 
In  a London  olhee  of  good  practice.  Good  reforeucea  can  be  given.— 
Apply  to  W.  A.  K.  Po»t-oll)ce,  CLrenoeater. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Flret-class  testi- 
monials from  archlteoiB,  engineers,  aud  clergy.  Well  up  lu  church 
work. — Address,  A,  Z.  care  of  Thomas  Sniiln,  Engineer,  Inglewood 
House,  near  Uungerford,  Berks. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  EMPLOY- 
MENT atJoiNi-iR's  WORK.  Has  been  at  tbe  bench  two 
year*.  Wages  lOe.  a week. — Address,  F.  J.  No,  4,  Moutpeller-sireet, 
Walworth,  8. 

TO  BUILDERS,  fic. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

OAOEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  Town  or  country. 
Five  ye.vrs'  reference  from  lait  employer.— Address,  A.  B.  No.  9,  Com- 
' iad,Uld  ivBut-road,  B.E. 

TO  AECHITKCT3. 

WANTED,  by  a neat  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

f V a KE-ENGaOP.UBNT  in  on  omce.  which  will  offer  fMiiliUes 
—Address,  O.  Z.  Pusi-olfice,  Bruton,  Somerset. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a KE-ENOAUEMENT  by  a 

thoroughly  pr.ictical  CLERK  of  WORKS  First-clans  ceitl- 
lU  aud  reioienues  fur  lust  ten  yeara — Address,  K.  U.  89,  York- 
toad,  LamufliL. 

WANTED,  in  the  South  Eastern  Counties,  a 

IlK-ENGAGEfiliNr  as  CLERK  of  WoRKS.  Builder’s  Geueral 
Poremau,  or  Managing  Foreman  or  Carpenters  aud  Joiners  only. 

in  tue  latter  capacities  with  piesen'  employer.  Accus- 

...spare  plans,  uuaulltics,  working  drawloge,  40.  and  boa  a 

good  knowledge  of  building  woik  tbrougbouc,  A carpenter  a’ldjolner. 
Good  relerenoee.— Address,  D.  L.  Post-utfics,  'Tuubrlugs,  Kent. 
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TO  Cmii  KNRINEEES,  SURVEYORS.  LAND  AO^rS.  io. 

YXrAMTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a EL-Ei\^- 

T V GaQKUENT  in  the  office  of  the  nhove,  H.n  h«d  tcTeral 
ly.  bridge i I-.-  ..,,i  ... 


year*’  practice  in  n 


the  lajlng  ont  and  conetrncHon  of  ro>^,  and  draliingo 
aneat  and  rapid  draiiehiwn.n.  n;ib'k  at  fi»ur«  and 
thoroughly  acqnai"*""  — 


w 


TO  BUILDERB, 

ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Cliar.'e  of  a Jib.  T.wu 
try,— Addieas,  G.  N.  (i,  Wakeliug  teriaie,  York  ro.iJ,  Birna 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


VArANTED,  PLASTERING,  Pieceworl;,  by 

W a penun  in  Ibo  hahll  of  faking  Rlaeteriog  by  Yard,  or  iilb"*r- 


Offlee  of  " The  Bnllder. 


itry.  Labour  oiily.— .AdJin 


TO  BUn-DERS.  PLUMBBRS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

Plnmher.  Could  fill  up  lime  piloting,  glaziog,  it;.— A'.dres', 
PLUMBBn,4,Gllbett-street,W.  


■\'\7‘ANTED,  by 

VV  'CTpeiieneed  CLKF 


TO  ARCBITECTS. 

thorougbly  praclical 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  a PiE-ENOAOrMENT 
mansion  In  the  country. — Address,  O.  F. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

lYrANTED,  by  <a  respectable  Young  Man,  a 

V V SITUATION  M Pt.UMBEE,  OASFITTER,  anu  PAINTRH, 
and  enn  do  n little  zinc  working.  Can  mike  biuiseif  g^oeraliy  useful. 
Town  or  country. — Aldreas,  A.  M.  AcacU-cott-igei,  Now-inn-ioad. 
EnJing-lanr. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a middle- 

aged  Man,  who  thoronghly  underai.inds  the  linking  and 
Repairing  .Mlllbtiids,  Cart  Haxnesa,  io.  — Addreia,  C.  C.  lOtl, 
Britannia,  City-road. 


TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  ie. 

WANTED,  PARTNERSHIP,  GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT,  or  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  by  a 
Young  Mhd,  thoronghly  practical.  Is  a fair  ncccun'aDt,  quick  at 
figures,  and  well  up  in  timber  measure.  Has  hxcl  minageme'it  for 
Would  fill  up  time  saw-sharpeuluj.  if  li.jcireU,— 


Adilre 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBF,RS,  ic. 


\Y ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

T » Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  pe.nnoency. — Address,  J.  J. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS,  ic. 


"YT" anted,  by  a Gentleman  of  experience, 

VV  la  pertoati'nt  ENGAOEilKNT  in  a good  firm,  either  as 


1 perroatii 

MANAGER,  CAcIIIER,  or  ESTIMATING  CLERK  , 
tot's  Agent,  or  Inspeciur  of  Works.  A good  dmughtsmsn  and  qimu- 
tlty  Burreyot,  well  up  ii  estimating  and  iireasurlnj  up  ple.  c wort, 
extras,  ic.  Well  np  In  good  J ihblng-work  and  prlets.  Thuioughiy 
practical  and  accustomed  to  ihe  management  of  workmm.  Refe- 
rences first  clasa  Aged  SB  Town  preferred  — Address,  A.  C.  E.  Care 
of  Thcraas  AIcbley,  esq.  8,  Wansey-Btreet,  Walworth-road,  3. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SUP.VEYORS,  ic. 

WA  N T E D,  by  a Youn"  Gentleman, 

aged  19.  a SITUATION  as  ASSIST  ANT.  Can  survey,  level, 
draw  plans,  ic.  Giol  reTcreuces.  Small  salary,  Uas  no  ubj-ction 
',0  go  abroad.— AddreB-,  E.  W.  U.  4,  Cambrldge-teir.ace,  Vjctcria  na  I, 


Peckbai 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  8UKVETOR3, 

\\T ANTED,  by  a YOUTH,  who  is  dis- 

_VV  cngage-l  after  4 JO  p-iu.  EVENING  EliPLOYMENT-  Cai; 


anted,  by  a Y’oung  Man,  aged  2o,  a 

VV  SnUAlIUN  *8  TIMEKEEPER,  or  any  pUca  ofltrust. 


red.— Addrea*,  C.  D.  2fi,  Bosior 


W^. 


aged  0: 
at  SgnreB,  can  C' 
Addrete.Y.  Z.  i- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

•NTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 


a SITUATION  as  FRIME-COSTCLERK.  I-.  i 
drawiogs.  iloderat.-  latsi-y  re  iul 
ra'y,  Moore  Paik  ro*d,  Fulham,  S 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  to  WORK  one  or  two  S:OUi,DINO  M. 


, A.  B.  Walker'. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  ic. 

rj^HE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT  a»  GENERAL  AGENT,  or  otherwise,  Ufon  railway 
works.  U«<i  been  five  yean  with  present  empluyers.  Spi-aks 
•Address, 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  AND  OTHERS 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGaGE- 


— MENT  as  CONTRACTOR'S  AGENT  or  RESIDENT  ENGI- 
NEER. Has  lately  been  ma..aglog  an  extensive  line  in  iliti  Mi.ilaud 
Counties  ; also  road-mgineer  on  a leading  railway  for  sever.il  .rears. 
Highest  refereocrs.  Ag-iJO.  No  obJ.jcliou  t-j  go  .abroad.— Addreie, 


IsllUgtOD. 


a'^HE  Advertiser,  aged  10,  who  has  been 

engaged  nearly  three  years  in  the  offices  of  an  architect  aud 
turveyor,  aud  of  a builder,  is  a falrdraughUinan,  can  assUt  lu  tukiug 
off  quantilUB  and  mcaiurlng.  and  Is  otherwise  acqnilnted  with  office 
work,  la  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMBNT  with  n aulld.T,  where.  In 
return  for  his  eervicee,  he  would  have  the  opportuuilv  of  gsinieg 
further  kuowleoge.  Good  testlmoui.is,— AddvMS,  DORIC,  1,  Mild- 
nisy-ioad,  Isllngtoi , N. 


TO  AHGIIITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


GUPERIOE  reliable  ASrilSTi^-NCE  is 

O offered  in  UEolUNlNO  and  DRAUOHT.-rMANaUlP  gene- 


rally. Zlallan  or  Colhtc,  at  . 
lemuueratluD. — Addrete,  to  1 
etieet,  St.  James's,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 


JL  class  PAPEUUANGER  aud  DECORATOR,  either  I y 
3"b.  in  Town  nrcouuiry.  Good  relereuce  given.— Apply  b / 1 
J.T.B.  13.  Hemingrwrd-ioad,  Islington.  ' 


TO  JOBBING  BriLDKRS.  DECORATOR?,  4e. 

Employment  wanted,  by  a handy 

Man.  Can  make  himself  useful  at  all  kinds  of  lenairs  — 
Aodie^e.  J.  KING.  HI.  Jamee-street,  Liiuebouie-fields. 


BRICEMAKING.  — The  Advertiser, 

piactitfal  Mnii,  who  his  been  engaged  In  the  manufacture  i 
Stuck  Bricks  during  the  last  tif'eeu  years,  liaviLg  compicied  his  u ii 
tract,  d.siies  a Rtt-ENGAGLllENT  to  make  at  per  tbou-ao.l,  fiudin 
all  maiartaJs,  or  labour  only.  — Address,  A,  B.  19,  Suiiih'itrec 
Stepney. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

A GOOD  Practical  Plumber  is  in  WANT  of 

Ai.  WORK.  Well  experienced  in  every  deBCriptlon  of  old  and 
new  work.  Will  not  obje*  t to  a good  j-jb  piecework.  Good  rr-ferenre 
ctu  l>e  given  If  requlied.  Ag-d  30. — Address,  Mr.  TAY'LOR,  34, 
Kliig-gsta-street.  High  Holboru.  W.C. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYOP.S. 

A GENTLEMAN,  yvIio  has  been  articled  to 

J^\.  an  eminent  Engineer,  being  at  present  out  of  employ,  is 
• illihg  to  give  his  services  in  TRACING  and  DRAWING,  for  a 
moilern'e  salary.  Addieis,  H.  B.  43,  Wilmington-strset,  Camden- 
town.  N.W. 

A N experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires 

LA.  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Competent  to  design  and  prepare  prac- 
tical working  ;>ud  detail  arcbitectural  drawiogs. — Address,  No.  276, 
Office  of  '■  The  Builder,” 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  36,  is  in  WANT 

rv  of  B eon.stant  SITUATION  ns  BOOKKEEPER,  STORE- 
KEEPER,  or  TIMEKEEPER,  having  filled  simiUr  sltnUious.  Fimt- 
c’aas  referencea.— Address,  T.  J.  17,  Prlnoea-slreet,  Btamford-street, 
Blnckfriaiv. 

TO  AROHITECTS.  &C. 

A N efficient  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 

LTA  desires  a RE-ENGAGKMENT.  on  moderate  terms.— AdJreis, 

A.  H.  Mr.  Arnold's,  163.  Gr-j’s-inn-road. 

A THOROUGHLY  - EXPERIENCED 

LA  Bnllder  and  Contractor's  CLERK,  aged  42,  seeks  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  Office  duties,  a good  correspoudant, 
ai-djiiclge  of  materials.  Town  or  country,  Uneieep'.lonable  refer- 
enees.— Adrlresa,  E.  M.  327.  Kentish  Town-road.  N W. 

TO  ARCHITF.CTS,  8URVF.Y0RS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  QUANTITY  CLERK  and 

LjL  DR.AUOnT3MANwi«ho8  employment.  Can  suyerintend 
work  and  keen  .■wcnmits.  Good  reference*.  Terms  SOs.  a week  for 
drawing. — Address,  K.  C.  B.  Post-office,  Hornsey. 

TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

A WELL-EDUCATED  YOUTH  is  desirous 

r\.  of  entering  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S  OFFfCK  Can 
trace  and  draw  neatly,  squire  dimensions,  Ac.— Address,  X Post- 
office.  P.arli«ment-«tfeet.  Wpitmlrsfar. 

TO  ARCHITBCrS,  ENGINEER?,  Ac. 

A N ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  the 

L»-  rontlre  of  an  officn,  who  has  been  engaged  on  large  wnika, 
fie.ir.B  a RK-ENQ.'.GEMENT.  Good  r--'e*eooe8.— Address,  8 N.  IL 
Metura.  PoUte  .t  Fun  14  and  15.  R.-yal  Exchange. 

TO  CrVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practiciil  Man  requires 

c\  an  ENOAGF.MENTas  ARSLSTANT.  F uelgn  jib  prefurrod.— 
Address,  A.  B.  Brown’s  Library,  3S>.  Kirg-laud-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS,  LANDLORDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A STEADY,  active  Man,  a Carpenter  and 

l\  .Taliier  bv  trade. -wt-ih's  forconslantEMPLOYMESr  as  OUT- 
iKiOR  FOREM.AN  to  a Builder,  or  o'herwiie.  undirstandlug  all  the 
branches  of  the  bnlldlng  rrale  ; or  to  repair  hnu‘e>.  auperiiitend 
repairs,  Ac,  where  trust  amt  eiifl  'e  c»  an  required.  Befrr-ncea  oiu 
le  glveri, — Address,  G,  B,  68.  Albert-road,  Cirltou-road,  Kllburu. 

TO  TIMBER  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCHANT9. 

A GENTLEMAN,  middle-aged,  and  of 

/\.  much  experi^tire  in  the  wood  trade,  la  open  to  an  ENOAGE- 
MFNT.  He  lias  ill  led  every  p-isltimi  of  ti'U"t.  confidence,  and  reapr.n- 
tibllity  appertaining  to  a men-haiil'a  noenriatlon  ; or  he  would 
uiiileriako  the  wood  cle|^rtmi-iit  nf  a largaBuil  'er’r  business.  Country 
pot  obj  ‘cted  to  — .Addrera.  by  letter,  & core  of  Mr.  SUe,  9,  Barrelt- 
Grova,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A LAND  AGENT  and  SURVEYOR,  in 

rx  exfersire  pnwtice,  has  a VA'’’ANCY  for  a well-edueatet 
Yiinthns  PUPIL. — Ad  Iresi.R.  “ Bsta'ea  Gazette ’’  Office,  fiOJ,  Fleet- 
street,  London. 

A N experienced  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

LX  TRACTOR'S  CLERK,  a-qnaiiited  with  the  buslneea  of  the 
l.'ililii'  deparlinenU,  ami  comp -tent  to  render  effloirnt  aaaistince.  de- 
tires  an  ENDAGEMRNT.— Address,  W.  G.  care  of  Mr,  Carter,  8.  Union- 
court.  Old  B-vad-ttreei,  City. 

TO  PT.UMBF.RS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  good  experience,  is  in 

Lx  want  of  a SITUATION.  Ik  a thoroughly  praot'oal  Plumber. 
P«iiiler.  G!»z  er.  Writer  and  Oraiaer.  In  or  near  town.— Address, 
232,  Offi  -e  of  " The  Builder.” 

A S CLERK  of  tbe  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

r\_  FOREM.AN.— A Ibofocghly  Prvtleal  Mao  will  be  disengaged 
in  ft  fortnight.— Addre^a,  W.  X.  Post-offije,  Brentwood.  Essex. 

TO  MASONS,  BOULPTORB,  *c. 

A LONDON  MONUMENTAL 

I\.  ENGRAVER  requires  OCCASIONAL  EMPLOY,  ritber  at  West 
End  or  anhurbi.  Highly  recommended.— Addroas,  Z.  4,  Upper  Kenaal- 
plaCB,  opposite  Kensil-green  Cemetery,  W. 

TO  AUOHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  -with  a limited  know- 

Lx  ledge  of  the  profession,  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  for  three 
years.  251.  and  Ihe  first  six  mouths' services  wHi  he  given.  Wants 
fur  1be  next.  If  per  week.  308.  after,  and  a small  per  centage  on  work 
he  may  iutroduco.— Address  11.  J.  4'i,  Homsey-road,  Holloway,  N. 

TO  ARCUIIECTP. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  CLERK  of 

Lx.  WORKS,  of  many  years'  experience  on  first  cla  s works,  is 
oi>eu  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.- Adoress,  H.  T.  T.  Post  office,  St. 
Alban's,  Hert*. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  seven  ■years’  expe- 

J\.  rience,  is  open  to  a BE-ENGAQEMENT.-Adclreas,  22'd,  Office 
of  The  Builder.'' 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  qualified  FOREMAN 

Li.  of  MASONS  will  be  DISENGAGED  io  a few  days.  Town 
preferred.  Good  dra  ightiuian,  ic.— Address,  X No.  16,  London-ioad, 

A S CARMAN,  by  a steady,  active  Young 

Ai.  Man,  sged  2 i.  Can  read  and  write.  Good  chaToCler.— Address 
F.  K.  2,  Lock -square,  York-slreet,  Walworth,  S. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ir. 

A GOTHIC  draughtsman  and  De- 

Li.  signer,  and  expeditions  Geuerai  As-Utani,  la  at  liberty  Fully 
couveriaut  with  the  various  da  ie-i.  Perspective,  colouring.  »ud  we' I 
versed  in  coupetiUon  wurk.— Address,  S.  B.  T.  Post-office,  Hull, 
Yorkshire. 

TO  9.MITH3'  FOREMEN. 

A N energetic  Practical  Man  WANTED,  to 

Ai.  TAKE  CtlAKOF,  of  a FAL'l'ilRY.  Good  knowledge  of  hol- 
waler,  s'eiui.  and  geueial  kitchen  Wurk  indlfpeusable, — Apply,  by 
Ir-iu-r.  ui-b  real  nains  slid  a-idrese,  an-i  names  of  past  employeis,  to 
X.  Office  of  “The  Bui  dvr.” 

HARP  PREMISES  TO  BE  LE' 
ON  THE  GRAND  SURREY  CANAL, 
KENT.ROAD  BRIDGE. 

Imporia 


The  whole  oftbia  property,  excepting  the  first 
aiarf,  baa  now  been  let.  This  Wharf,  which  is 
•r  immediate  occupation,  adjoins  Messrs.  Eastwood's  prcinisea,  and 
jw  occupied  by  them. 

About  two  uillea’  distance  from  Loodou  Bridge,  No  tolls  upon 
roads,  and  canal  chargee  very  moderate.  This  property  is 
'et  on  a long  or  short  lease,  at  a low  rental.— For  furlht  '■ 
ipply  to  Uesara.  EASTWOOD.  BeMdere-road.  Ijcmhett 


r p^tcnla 


YIRST-CLASS  offices  and  chamber 

I ' to  be  LET.  In  Victorla-itreet,  Weatmiuster,  neartheAbbi 
comprising  spacious  rooms  soltabl"  for  baukers, 


paui'*-*,  cltThs.'solicitorei  eogioeera,  ic.  Ac.  The  Bnard  of  Directors 
the  Westraioster  Palace  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  Invite  offers,  eitl 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  offices  formlug  the  west  wing  of  t 
present  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  SInte  in  Council 
lich  will  bec-'uie  vacant  in  August,  1867. — Applications  t< 
addreMcd  to  LEWIS  JBFFERId.  Sscretary. 


TUALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDIN 

V LAND  TO  BE  LET,  or  SOLD,  aitoated  at  Funningde 


Funningde 

Vanxhall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Camberwell,  Denmark  Hill,  Bow," 
diiigton,  Charlton,  Epping.  and  ToUeubam.— For  pirticuUin 
•ms,  apply  to  Messrs,  DRIVER  A CO.  Surveyors,  Land  Agei 
d Auctioneers,  4.  Whltcball.  Isindon,  S.W. 


Building  land,  in  victori. 

STREET,  8.W.— A commanding  and  highly  eligible  CORN 
SITE,  having  a Parliamentary  title,  TO  BE  LET.  wuh  immeJi 
poMesiiou.  Is  midway  between  Belgravia  and  thi  Houses  of  I 
meut.  There  is  a large  julut-stock  hotel  at  each  end  of  the  i 
also  a railway  station  at  one  end  completed,  and  another  shortly 
be  built  close  to  the  other  end,  A great  part  of  the  traffic  from  t 
Thames  Embankment  westward  will  pass  through  the  street,  whi 
isiu  immediate  proximity  to  a station  (to  be  built)  of  theMelropuIil 

Diatrlot  Railway,  putting  it  In  e-asy  communication  with  m 

of  the  metropolis  and  the  subnrbs.  For  business  premises  i 
bank  or  Joint-stock  company,  the  site  is  admirably  adaiited,  being 
regular  form,  with  good  adjacent  buildinge.— Apply  to  H.  ' ' 
Haymarket.  S.W. 


Llandudno,  north  wales.  — T3 

PLANS  for  the  EXTENSION  of  thta  fashiunahle  WATERI! 
PLACE  are  NOW  READY,  and  maybe  Inspected  by  Builders  a 
tiarties  desirous  of  leKiui-ing  Bites  for  Villas,  Hotels,  Terraces, 
es.  fronting  the  Beach,  or  on  the  HiU  side  with  soutbi 
s ; and  all  other  Information  maybe  obtained  of  Mr.  JOi 
.lAMS,  B -dafon  ; or  Mr.  GEORGE  FELTON,  Architect,  Moot 


ATTHEW  HILL’S  ESTAT 

LEWISHAM,  KFdiT.-LAND  TO  BE  LET  for  RUILDI 
purposes,  siiuated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Mid  Kent 


..,  Sluleswgrth-strcot.— To  Billders 

tecs  of  the  above  catnte  hereby  give  notice,  that  they  are 
d to  receive  TENDERS  for  LETTING  the  above-menlic 
LAND  f T the  purpose  of  etediog  private  dwellings,  according 

plan  they  ' - . - 

of  plan, 


used  to  be  prep  vrod.  Forms  of  Trudor,  u 
lUinedof  Mr.  THOMAS  MILLS,  at  28,  Yoik  str. 
..ster,  S.W.  on  p.-iymeut  of  3i.  Od.  i 
making  a Tender.  Sealed  Teudr 


ivereJ  endorse 

Tenders  for  “Land  at  LawUUaro,  Matthew  HilTe  Eetate," 
THOMAS  MILLS  28,  yovk-street.Wc.imluster,  S.W  on  WEDS 
DAY,  the  2 !th  BEPTEMBER,  18-13,  not  later  than  TWEL' 

No  Tender  will  be  received  after  tbe  lime  specifi-d,  and  wh 
dies  not  cunt  lin  the  names  of  two  rufficleut  suieiics  to  heaiiprov 
Trustees,  for  tho  due  performance  of  the  w.irks.  -N  B 1 
Trusted  do  not  hind  themeelvaa  to  accept  the  biihest  or  anv  Tenf 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  CEMENT  MANl 

F.VLTUBERS,  BRICK  and  TILE  MAKERS,  BUILDEl 
and  OTUBB3.-TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  all  the  RIGHT  of  PICKI 
CEMENT  STONE  onalarge  portion  of  the  sh-iro  of  the  Manor 
Min-ter,  bbeppey,  Kent.  And  all  that  the  right  of  taking  Gra 
from  a coublderable  urea  of  the  sea  shore  opposite  or  near  lu  Sur. 
Oatc.lu  Ihe  lale  of  Sheppey.  Aud  also  all  toat  small  Fnebold  Pa 
with  the  farm  buildings  and  labourerx'  cottasee  thereon,  coutilu 
some  of  the  finest  Clay  for  the  manufacture  of  O-iueut,  Brivks,  I’ll 
Ac.  situaled  at  Scraps  Gate  aforesaid.  The  above  Properly  alfords 
excellent  rile  for  the  erection  of  cement  works  aud  extensive  factoi 
for  the  manufacture  of  manure,  Ac.  There  U eveiy  acaommodat 
for  water-catrlaje  from  tho  spot,  and  the  materiili  f-r  exten; 
business  are  at  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  best  avadahle  ailUalluns  witi 
fifty  miles  of  London.— For  furtlur  particulai-r,  apply  tu  Mr.  B 
JOHNcON,  Solicitor,  TownClerk's  Office,  Faversham. 


Building  land,  at  holloway. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  an  undeniably  excellent  sitnitinn  for  let! 
nii‘1  selRug.  Term  99  years.  Ground-rent  moderate.  Bricks  suppl 


veyor,  38,  Great  Jam 


TO  MANUFACTURERS,  BUILDER 

and  OTHERS— TO  BE  LET,  in  the  Pariah  of  UillioBil 
wiihin  halt  a mile  of  the  West  Drayton  Station  on  the  Great  W«»' 
Railway,  several  acres  of  valuab'e  FREEHOLD  LAND,  with  exi 
slvB  frontages,  ou  a cut  lea-ling  into  tne  Grand  Junction  Canal,  a 
do-irable  for  the  erection  of  manufactories  requiring  water-carr 
to  London  aud  tne  Nortb  ; alio,  several  acres  with  valuable  front 
ou  the  bigb-i-o,d  to  Uxbridge,  some  of  which  U in  imiucJ; 
tioulty  to  W-st  Drayton  Btattou,  appiopriate  for  the  er. 
vlllai  aud  shops.— Fur  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  AV 
Tho  Weir,  West  Drayton,  who,  upon  praviom  commuuicati 
;et  parties,  wiahiug  to  visit  the  above  sites,  at  the  West  Dray 


TTALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDD 

V LAND  TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  for  99  year<.  sui’abla  f 
teirnce  of  first-clabs  private  huusoi  or  of  first-class  shopi,  or  paitl 
rrmer  and  par'.Iy  of  the  latter.  It  U aitua'.ed  in  the  High-sti 
of  Uarruw-ou-ihe-Ulll.  near  to  H.rrow  School,  being  opp  ' 

■e  Head  Hotel.  It  has  g-iod  drainage,  aUd  goa  aud  pu: 
c laid  on.— For  particulars  and  terms  apply  to  Mr.  WINKL 
Agent,  Harrow. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c 

Spacious  WHAP.F  TO  BE  LET.  Waterside  premUes, 
Ac.— Ajqjly  at  8.  Bouth-wbarf,  Paddington.  W. 


NEW-CROSS,  DEPTFORD.— ^ 

Governors  of  Christ’s  Church  Hospital  hereby  give  notice 
a Commi'tee  will  m‘et  at  ttao  said  HospiPal,  on  THURSDAY,  the 
SEPTEMBER,  1806,  at  ELEVEN  o’clock  in  lb«  forvnouu  preOisel; 
consider  PROPOSALS  for  taking  on  BK8UILDING  LEASE,  fo 
years,  from  Michatlinas,  1866.  a very  eligible  PLOT  of  GR'IUNI 
present  the  site  of  eundiy  teuemantr)  fronting  the  high  roi 
Deptford  and  Lewitbam,  cloie  to  the  Now-cruaa  aud  Marqu 
Giauby  Inns,  aud  land  tax  redoemed.  Apian  of  the  pr  ipcriy 
be  seen,  and  aiiy  further  particulars  obuiued  at  tbe  Olhee  u 
SH.AW,  the  Ho-pital  Architect  a^d  8uivey-r,  in  the  said  Uosp 
Tendere,  endoned  •’  Tender  for  Lease."  are  to  be  left  at  the  Count 
bouse  of  tho  said  U-.api-al,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the 
SEPTEMBER,  1866;  and  all  joir.tei  so  tendering  are  requests 
attend  et  the  said  Co'iuUug  Uou.e,  lu  relation  thereto,  on  ' 
SEPTEMBER,  at  ELEVEN  o’clock  ptecUely. 

August  3Ut,  1863.  M.  3.  S.  DIPNALL,  C1«J 


^rO  IRONMONGERS.  — TO  BE  LI 

I with  immediate  possess-.on,  in  a fs’-hionable  and  r.< 
iiicrea'lng  wateriug-placa,  a baud»>me  SHOP,  with  PUn 
Fiout,  tagether  with  Hon.oe,  cuutalnDig  five  bidruoms,  dr. 
oiuing  anu  sitting  roomi,  kitchen,  and  nfficea.  Warebuuse 
-hop,  Ac.— For  terms,  apply  at  Mr,  ilARSU’s  Otficea,  2,  Cualotte- 
JUusioQ  House. 


pENGE  aud  BECKENHAM.  — FRffl 

L HOLD  eUlLIHNG  LAND  TO  BE  LET  or  HOLD  In  Plots! 
for  a Pnolic-huuse.  Muucy  ndvacced  if  req-iired.— Apply  tol 
BARLOW,  Suivejor,  8,  Poitman-slrctt,  Portmau-aquate,  W.  H 


Sept.  29,  1866.1 
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The  Early  Celtic  Church.* 

E are  apt  to 
diaconnect  the 
impracticable, 
impressionable, 
fiery,  generous, 
passionate  Celt 
of  to-day  with 
the  race  that 
played  such 
mighty  part  in 
the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe. 
We  scarcely 
regard  the  mo- 
dern Celt  as 
the  descendant 
of  those  heroes 
whose  graves 
wo  come  across 

on  our  moors  and  downs  and  desolate  places,  the 
owners  of  the  flint  arrow-heads,  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  weapons,  tbe’clay  urns  we  are 
80  careful  to  preserve.  And  yet  they  are  the 
very  same  people.  We  attach  a peculiar  interest 
to  the  remains  of  races  when  they  inhabit  other 
shores.  The  Moors  stilljto  be  found  in  some  of 

the  villages  of  Spain,'the  primitive  dwellers 

Les  Basques  under  the  shadows  of  the  Pyrenees, 
not  to  mention  the  more  familiar  instances  of 
the  old  Puritan  families  in  America,  or  the  North 
American  Indians,  we  regard  with  curiosity  and 
admiration.  But  for  the  Cymru,  the  Gael,  and 
the  Irish  Celt  few  of  us  entertain  much  senti- 
mental feeling;  although  there  are  doubtless  ears 
upon  which  the  prophetic  "Wales  was  and  Wales 
will  be,”  and  the  pathetic  " Che  till  ma  tuille  ” 
of  the  Gael  fall  with  mingled  speculation,  hope, 
and  sadness.  We  could  scarcely  urge  a stronger 
proof  of  the  quickness  of  perception,  energy,  and 
general  advancement  of  these  people,  when 
history  takes  them  up,  than  by  pointing  out  the 
comparative  welcome  with  which  they  received 
Christianity.  Whereas  the  history  of  the  Church 
m the  south  of  Europe  is  a tale  of  horror,  of 
persecutions  and  inhuman  cruelties,  in  the  lands 
of  the  Celts  it  is  scarcely  more  than  one  long  list 
of  peaceful  conversions. 

The  Celtic  Church  had  a predecessor,  to  which 
It  owed  much  obligation.  This  was  Druidism. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  could 
see  in  its  adjuncts,  its  groves  of  oak,  its  altars  of 
unhewn  rock,  its  rings  of  standing  stones,  an 
elaboration  only  of  that  primitive  worship  which 
survived  the  deluge,  and  was  practised  by 
Abraham,  when  he  worshipped  under  the  oaks 
of  Mamre,  and  by  Joshua  when  he  took  a great 
stone  and  set  it  up  in  Siohem,  as  a centre  for 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  Whether,  or  not, 
the  source  whence  they  took  their  use  of  groves 
and  rocks  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  primitive  Jews,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Druids  were  both  monotheists  and 
moralists,  and  that  they  were  likewise  the  de- 
positaries of  all  the  knowledge  of  their  age. 
This  cultivation  prepared  them  to  receive  the 
seeds  of  the  Gospel  with  understanding.  Some  , 


The  Cathedra!  or  Abbey  Church  of  Iona  : a Series 
ofCrawiDgs  and  descriptiTe  Letter-press  of  the  Ruins.  By 
the  Messrs.  Buckler,  Architects,  Oxford.  And  some 
•^®count  of  the  Early  Celtic  Church,  and  of  the  Mission 
Columba.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Argvle 
and  the  IsIbs.  Day  & Son  (Limited),  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
London.  1866.  ’ 


of  the  earliest  converts  of  the  Celtic  Church 
were  the  Drnids;  and  their  conversion  carried 
with  them  the  convictions  of  their  people.  The 
chief  seats  of  Druidism  hence  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Christianity.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Great  Britain  these  were  the  islands  of 
Anglesey,  Man,  and  Iona.  In  Anglesey  we  may 
still  trace  the  positions  of  their  sacred  groves, 
their  altars,  their  residences;  and  in  proof  of 
the  number  of  the  Christian  clergy  upon  the 
spot  after  their  abandonment  of  this  seat  for  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  may  count  that  it  is 
divided  into  no  less  than  seventy-seven  parishes. 
This  same  attraction  is  shown  in  the  choice  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  as  the  centre  of  a bishopric  ; and 
again,  in  the  island  of  Iona,  by  the  plantation  of 
a colony  there  by  St.  Columba.  In  the  latter 
case,  with  all  Scotland  spread  out  before  him,  it 
is  curious  this  missionary  should  have  chosen  an 
island  BO  distinctly  associated  with  Druidism 
that  the  lapse  of  a dozen  centuries  has  not  dis- 
severed it  from  its  Highland  name,  Innis  nan 
Druidhean.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
learning  of  the  Druids  induced  them  to  receive 
the  Christian  preachers 'with  favour;  and  that 
the  same  cause  that  operated  to  make  these 
islands  the  chosen  abodes  of  the  one,  made  them 
also  selected  by  the  other. 

The  Eight  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles  has  just  issued  a volume,  architecturally 
illustrated  by  the  Messrs.  Buckler,  relating  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  Church,  or  father  showing 
us  a picture  of  the  Celtic  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  day  of  St.  Columba.  His  lordship  scarcely 
begins  at  the  beginning,  for  he  does  not  touch 
upon  the  claim  of  the  Celtic  Church  to  be  about 
five  years  older  than  that  of  Eome;  nor  does  he 
weigh  the  worth  of  the  traditions  set  down  by 
early  writers  respecting  the  visits  of  St.  James 
with  his  mother  Salome,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
Simon  Zelotes,  or  of  Aristobulns  to  onr  shores. 
He  contents  himself  with  the  question  of  right, 
or  deference  to  Eoman  authority,  which  he  con- 
siders  was  neither  urged,  conceded,  nor  thought 
of  in  the  early  centuries.  Celtic  Christianity  he 
traces  from  the  East,  or  Jerusalem,  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  and 
thence  to  Ireland  and  Britain,  the  earliest  litanies 
extant  making  this  Oriental  descent  clear.  The 
Ossianic  writings  have  furnished  the  bishop  with 
some  valoable  information.  From  allusions  in 
these  early  poems,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chris- 
tianity with  which  their  authors  were  familiar 
was  of  a monastic  character,  the  " howling  of 
priests,”  bells,  “spotted  sticks,”  and  books  men. 
tioned,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremonies  of  the  convent  than 
withithe  open-air  preaching  of  the  first  teachers. 
But  Celtic  monasticism  was  of  a very  difierent 
description  from  that  of  the  Eoman  Chnrch. 
Matrimony  was  the  rule  among  the  followers  of 
St.  Columba.  The  priests  seemed  to  have  lived 
in  separate  cottages  or  cells,  with  their  families, 
meeting  for  the  performance  of  worship  and 
partaking  of  food.  This  curious  arrangement 
degenerated  into  the  holding  of  Chnrch  property 
by  families,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  of  nine 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Columba  being  nearly 
related  to  him.  The  clanship  of  the  Celts,  of 
which  this  circumstance  is  bnt  an  instance,  must 
be  considered  as  tho  result  of  the  laws  that 
knitted  all  the  relations  of  a man  together  by 
making  them  answerable  for  his  oondnet. 

Having  thus  seen  the  Early  Celtic  church 
established  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Druids,  we 
come  to  the  structures.  And  here  we  must  find 
fault  with  the  Messrs.  Buckler  as  well  as  with 
the  bishop.  Neither  seem  to  have  made  any 
effort  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  remains 
of  the  fabrics  erected  by  St.  Columba  and  his 
followers.  The  latter  mentions  that  the  Irish 
annals  describe  them  as  being  of  the  humblest 
description,  and  that  “ probably  ” there  are  no 
memorials  of  them  " unless  the  remains  on  some 
of  the  lesser  Hebrides,  to  which  Mr.  Muir  draws 


attention,  in  his  work  on  the  Weatem  Isles,  be 
such.”  But  neither  he  nor  the  Messrs.  Buckle 
have  gone  so  fally  into  the  subject  as  to  inquire 
for  themselves  whether  these  remains  could  be 
BO  identified,  or  whether  they  are  memorials  of 
the  pre-occupation  by  the  Druids.  No  portion 
of  the  beautiful  ruin  of  the  Abbey  Church  “ on 
cold  Iona  ” can  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  twelfth  century,  leaving  between  this 
period  and  the  arrival  of  St.  Columba,  in  565, 
six  centuries  of  occupation  unrepresented  by  a 
single  fabric  or  by  any  portion  of  one.  We  have 
the  statement  of  Bede  that  the  first  church  at 
Lindisfame,  which  was  established  by  Aidan, 
who  was  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Iona,  was 
built  of  wood  thatched  with  reeds  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scots;  but  as  tho  historian  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Celtic  church,  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  praise  its 
structures.  As  stone  was  used  for  huts,  cists, 
and  cairns,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  also  used  for  churches.  We  should  be 
correct,  perhaps,  if  we  deemed  the  wood  build- 
ing mentioned  to  have  been  but  a temporary 
structure  for  use  during  the  erection  of  a more 
substantial  one,  just  as  the  first  building  at 
Durham  was  of  wood  pending  the  erection  of  the 
gtone  edifice.  The  name  of  St.  Columba  is  con- 
nected with  at  least  thirty-five  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  there  are  fifty-five  in  Scotland, 
which  he  either  founded  or  was  associated  with. 
And  his  biographer  adds,  that  at  the  present  day 
there  is  scarcely  a parish  in  tho  north  and 
west  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland,  in  which  his  memory  is  not  green.  This 
activity,  prosperity,  and  popularity  clearly  in- 
dicate the  career  of  no  ordinary  individual.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  see  of  the  isles  per- 
petuate one  of  the  numerous  miracles  attributed 
to  him,  that  of  stilling  a tempest  by  prayer ; and 
his  life,  written  by  Adomnan,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, recounts  many  others.  This  Celtic 
author,  who  lived  within  a century  after  the 
events  he  described  took  place,  mentions  several 
buildings,  as  thongh  tho  settlement  was  more 
than  the  cluster  of  huts  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been.  The  monastery  with  its  cells,  the  church, 
a barn  near  the  monastery,  a cross  by  the  way- 
side,  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  last 
days  of  the  saint  before  he  rose  from  his  stone 
coach  at  midnight  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
altar  and  die. 

The  Messrs.  Buckler  give  a plan  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  abbey  church  and  monastery,  still 
standing.  They  mention,  in  their  descriptive 
letterpress,  several  detached  buildings,  the 
chapel  of  the  cemetery,  a detached  chapel  near 
the  chapter-house,  three  saints’  crosses,  two  of 
which  are  in  ruins,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
small  building  “ evidently  of  considerable  anti- 
quity,” which  is  intersected  by  a modern  inclo- 
sure  wall,  known  as  St.  Columba’s  cell.  About 
a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  abbey  are 
the  remains  of  a priory,  priory  church,  and 
small  parochial  chapel ; and,  midway  between 
these  two  ecclesiastical  establishments  stands  a 
tall,  richly-ornamented,  round-headed  Celtic 
cross.  This  goodly  architectural  "lode”  is 
concentrated  on  an  island  not  more  than  2^  miles 
in  length  and  1 mile  in  breadth.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  the  roofless,  ivyless  walls  of  the  abbey  is 
rather  more  than  three  acres.  The  isolated 
locality  of  this  structure  determined  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  church  ; for  where  no  numer- 
ous congregation  could  be  expected,  none  need 
be  provided  for,  and  accocdingly  we  see  that  the 
nave  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  choir. 
The  church  is  cruciform.  One  side  of  the  nave 
determined  the  size  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
width  of  the  north  transept  in  like  manner  de- 
cided the  dimensions  of  the  range  of  building 
adjoining  the  chapter -house,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  usual  slype.  But  the  position 
of  the  chapter -house  would  not  be  realized 
Unless  we  added  that  it  is  recessed  beyond  this 
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line  of  bnilding  very  considerably.  The  slype 
■«-ns  utilised  as  a calefactory,  as  the  only  fire- 
place and  flue  in  the  establishTnenttcstify.  To  this 
comfortless  passage  must  the  monks  haveresorted 
for  artificial  heat  -when  the  refectory  was  not 
available.  As  there  are  no  traces  of  a fire-place 
in  the  latter  building,  the  Messrs.  Buckler  con- 
clude that  the  fire  must  have  been  made  on  the 
floor,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a 
louvre  in  the  roof.  We  may  see  that  this  build- 
in<r  was  spacious  and  handsome  for  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  it.  It  measures  63  ft. 

10  in.  in  length,  and  20  ft.  11  in.  in  width,  very 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  nave 
of  the  church.  Below  the  line  of  single  and 
double  lancets,  with  which  the  walls  are  splayed, 
are  narrow  slits  or  loops  which  are  level  with 
the  pavement  of  the  cloister  outside.  The 
chapter-house  was  also  a fine  structure,  with  its 
largo  closed  porch  and  double  entrance  under 
two  semicircular  arches  supported  on  corbels  in 
the  side  walls,  and  reposing  their  springer  upon 
a central  massy  pier.  Bub,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  choicest  work  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  church.  A band  of  those 
hardy  sea-rovers,  the  Danes,  is  known  to  have 
landed  at  Iona  in  the  ninth  century  and  pillaged 
the  abbey  and  destroyed  it  afterwards.  But  the 
earliest  masonry  identified  by  the  Messrs. 
Buckler  is  a fragment  of  twelfth-century  work. 
The  great  hulk  of  the  present  structure,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
was  evidently  an  enlargement  upon  the  size  of 
the  twelfth-century  edifice,  although,  from  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  masonry,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  where  any  additions  are  made.  The 
dressings  alone  indicate  any  lapse  of  time 
between  the  construction  of  the  various  parts. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  walla  is  formed  of  huge 
stones,  which  have  been  gathered  together  and 
placed  in  layers  without  being  touched  by  the 
mason’s  tool,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  in 
•with  slate-like  fragments.  Layers  of  thin  stone 
are  also  laid  between  the  blocks.  These 
materials,  once  on  the  ground,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  could  bo  used  over  and  over  again,  and  no 
traces  of  their  former  purpose  shown.  The 
tempests  of  five  hundred  years  have  failed  to 
make  either  fracture  or  settlement  in  their 
disposition.  Wanton  destruction  has  made 
what  damage  there  is.  The  square  tower,  with 
its  corbelled  parapet,  still  stands  its  full  height 
of  70  ft.,  the  pack-saddle  roof  with  which  it  was 
once  surmounted  alone  being  missing.  The 
choir  and  south  transept  are  also  standing  to 
their  full  height,  making  the  destruction  that  has 
befallen  the  nave  and  north  transept  appear 
cruel.  The  aisles  of  the  choir  do  not  extend  for 
its  full  length,  hence  there  is  considerable  move- 
ment in  the  design  of  the  east  end,  to  which  the 
steep  pitches  of  the  roofs  must  have  further 
conduced.  But  those  who  cannot  hope  to  see 
Iona  for  themselves,  as  it  stands  in  its  desolation, 
looking  out  upon  the  grey  sea  as  though  looking 
after  the  departed  centuries  when  there  were 
constant  coming  and  going  from  its  portals, 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  accurate  illustra- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Buckler ; for  rare  are  the 
instances  in  which  so  much  of  the  domestic 
buildings  and  general  arrangements  of  an  abbey 
are  preserved  as  are  here  found.  There  are  two 
leading  facts  that  require  remark : the  first  of 
these  is,  the  vein  of  imitation  detected  in 
the  fourteenth -century  work,  much  of  which 
adopts  the  ornament  of  the  twelfth  century 
edifice  it  was  superseding.  The  second  pecu- 
liarity in  the  workmanship  is  the  substantiality 
of  the  tracery.  A window  in  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  has  this  qxiality  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  the  tracery  fills  the  opening  from  the  head 
down  to  half-way  between  tho  springer  and  the 
sill.  A profusion  of  carved  corbels  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  all  representing  human  heads.  The 
four  square  belfry  openings  present  these  charac- 
teristics especially.  That  on  the  east  side  is 
filled  with  a solid  panel  pierced  with  cusped 
trefoils,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  side  of 
this  piece  of  perforation,  invisible  from  the 
exterior,  is  a pillar,  having  a moulded  capital, 
base  and  bands.  What  link  could  there  bavo 
been  in  the  mind  ofhim'who  designed  this  panel, 
and  the  author  of  a similar  one,  only  slighter  in 
its  construction,  to  bo  seen  in  the  bay  of  the 
hall  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somersetshire  ? 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  there  is  a 
puzzling  fragment.  Here  are  two  graceful 
arches,  the  mouldings  of  which  are  thickly  set 
with  dog-tooth  ornament,  high  up  in  the  wall. 
They  are  now  partly  built  up  with  masonry, 


and  an  inner  arch  to  the  door -head,  which  is 
cusped.  It  is  clear  that  the  space  behind  these 
arches  was  originally  intended  for  an  aisle, 
though  subsequently  walled  off  and  turned  into 
a sacristy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
column  between  these  arches  ever  descended  to 
the  pavement,  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found 
either  on  or  in  the  walling  that  cuts  it  off 
abruptly. 

The  sedilia  are  almost  Oriental  in  their  rich 
decorations.  The  arches  are  very  acutely  cusped 
and  sculptured  with  flowing  and  intertwined 
ornament.  They  are  surmounted  by  labels  having 
heads  for  finials,  and  there  are  heads  above  the 
point  of  junction  of  each  arch,  as  well  as  on  the 
columns  that  separate  the  seats.  Grouped  with 
these  is  the  piscina,  the  corbel  and  canopy  of 
which  are  decorated  with  the  figures  of  angels, 
the  whole  presenting  elaborate  but  not  refined 
richness.  The  sculptured  ornament  throughout 
the  edifice  is  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 
There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  it,  most  of 
the  capitals  being  carved,  and  the  labels  of  the 
windows  terminating  and  culminating  in  carved 
corbels.  There  are  two  consecration-crosses 
still  standing.  And,  besides  these  enrichments, 
there'  ai’e  the  effigies  of  two  of  the  abbots  in  full 
canonicals,  and  another  of  an  armed  knight,  with 
his  feet  resting  on  a couched  greyhound.  An 
incised  stone,  rifled  of  the  brass  figure  of  another 
knight,  also  calls  to  mind  that  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  once  coveted  burial  in  a spot  hallowed 
by  the  memory  of  St.  Colnmba,  and  that  the 
Burronnding  soil  must  be  full  of  their  bones. 

The  Bishop  of  Argyle  notes  that  for  many  cen- 
turies there  was  a “ perfect /ttror”  among  both 
the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  races  for  burial  at 
Iona.  More  than  forty  kings  have  come  in  the 
silence  of  death  across  the  trackless  sea-path,  to 
be  laid  for  their  long  rest  with  the  saintly  com-' 
pary  on  tho  island.  From  Scotland,  from  Erin, 
from  Norway,  and  from  France  came  these 
solemn  ocean  processions,  ever  to  be  received, 
we  may  be  sure,  with  the  greatest  attention 
by  the  Celtic  brethren.  As  the  seat  of  a library 
and  centre  of  learnirrg,  the  monastery  attracted 
towards  it  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Some  connexion,  too,  with  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Padoa  brought  the  brethren  into  fur- 
ther context  with  the  world.  But  it  was  the 
memory  of  St.  Columba  that  attracted  the  great 
stream  of  pilgrims ; for,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
either  under  the  name  of  a pilgrimage  or  sight- 
seeing, scenes  associated  with  the  memory  of 
the  good  and  great  have  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. The  aspect  of  the  founder  of  Iona,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  work,  is  described  as  ‘‘red  and 
fiery  and  it  was  doubtless  royal  to  tbe  hordes 
and  wandering  tribes  who  looked  upon  him,  for 
he  came  of  a race  of  kings  ; while  his  teaching 
and  practice  mast  have  been  singularly  gentle,  for 
he  lived  with  his  followers  on  terms  which  caused 
the  establishment  to  be  knowm  as  “ the  family 
of  Ily”  (Iona).  Ho  was  pre-eminently  a worker, 
as  the  number  of  chnrcbes  he  founded  would  alone 
testify.  But  with  all  his  joumeyiugs  to  and  fro, 
his  preaching  and  teaching,  his  writing  of  hymns 
and  prophecies,  he  found  time  to  copy  St.  Fin- 
nen’s  Psalter,  which  MS.  is  still  extant,  in  a 
jewelled  silver  case,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Eichard  O’Donnell.  The  word  “ copy-right  ” 
was  not  invented  at  that -day,  but  the  same 
strong  feeling  against  the  injustice  of  taking 
surreptitious  copies  of  valuable  works  seems  to 
have  existed  in  tbe  early  Celtic  mind  as  is  now 
entertained  in  the  breast  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
St.  Finnen  so  forcibly  objected  to  the  liberty 
taken  by  St.  Columba,  and  their  mutual  parti- 
zans  and  raonarchs  threw  themselves  so  heartily 
into  the  quarrel,  that,  with  a strange  relapse 
into  Pagan  pugnacity,  a great  battle  was  fought 
upon  the  subject,  and  much  blood  shed.  The 
saint’s  penance,  his  work,  and  his  virtues  have 
met  with  a sympathetic  chronicler  in  the  bishop 
who  now  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  his 
favourite  island, — 1,300  years  after  his  death  on 
the  altar-steps  of  the  abbey  church.  A tone  of 
regret  pervades  the  page  that  deplores  the  Celtic 
exodus  that  is  now  taking  place.  The  glens,  the 
mountain  coves,  the  dreamy  shores,  the  green 
islands,  all  seem  to  echo  the  Highland  sigh 
Fuimus.  But  we  should  bear  iu  mind  the 
Celt  is  only  doing  to-day  that  which  his  ances- 
tors did  of  old, — pushing  farther  and  farther 
westward. 


DRYING  OIL  DETERS-:  THEIR 
COMPOSITION  AND  THE  CHEMISTRY 
OF  THEIR  ACTION. 

These  so-called  “dryers”*  are  very  peculiar 
and  very  mysterious  things.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally hearing  them  talked  of.  We  everywhere 
meet  with  them  — everywhere  encounter  evi- 
dences of  their  existence  or  of  their  agency. 

An  oil  paint  would  seem  to  be  but  an  imperfect 
existence  if  deprived  of  its  inevitably  associated 
dryer.  One  cannot  get  a few  ships’  stores  for 
the  yacht — paints,  oils,  turpentine,  &c. — without 
an  everlastingly  recurring  item  in  the  invoice  of 
“ Patent  dryers.”  One  cannot  send  to  tho 
druggist  for  a pot  of  paint,  with  which  to  touch 
up  the  greenhouse  in  spring-time,  without  having 
had  put  into  it  a dab  of  one  of  these  dryers. 
Without  the  touch  of  a dryer,  a varnish  with  oil 
in  it  seems  tq  lose  its  very  vitality.  There  exist 
thousands  of  other  things  about  us,  in  whose 
composition  drying  oils  are  essential,  which, 
without  those  dryers,  could  either  not  be  made 
at  all,  or,  if  made,  would  be  useless. 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  these  dryers,  to  be  able  to  relate  their 
history,  or  comprehend  their  action,  or  give  us 
any  reasonable  explanation  why  it  is  their  use  is 
so  prevalent;  why  it  is  they  are  deemed  so 
indispensable ; and  yet  why,  at  tho  same  time, 
they  arc  looked  on  with  so  deep  a shade  of  sus- 
picion. These  dryers  may,  so  far  as  our  real 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  be  veritable  myths, 
instead  of  palpable  realities.  They  are  mysterious 
in  their  origin — mysterious  in  their  influence. 
They  are  a puzzle  when  they  benefit  us  ; they  are 
equally  a puzzle  in  the  mischief  they  too  often 
work  us.  To  the  uninitiated  their  composition 
is  a mystery.  Even  did  one  make  a right  guess 
as  to  the  kind  of  materials  they  possibly  are 
made  up  of,  still  is  it  left  a mystery  how  these, 
their  component  parts,  are  put  together;  they 
are  to  all  of  us  as  great  a puzzle  as  to  a baby 
mechanist  is  the  internal  machinery  of  a watch. 
One  cannot  divine  how  they  wore  first  found  out, 
nor  when  they  wei'e  found  out, — whether  they 
were  begotten  of  pure  accident,  the  handiwork 
of  some  hap-hazard  empiricism,  or  were  the 
happier  function  of  some  process  of  reasoning 
hit  upon  in  times  long  past. 

It  is  not  a question  whether  or  not  chemistry 
can  indicate  priori  how  wo  shall  make  these 
diyers,  or  can  predict  their  actions  and  eflects, 
for  on  these  topics  chemistry  is  dumb.  But  it  is 
a question  whether  their  peculiar  actions  illus- 
trate some  already  existing  and  known  law  of 
chemical  philosophy,  or  whether  their  pheno- 
mena do  not  emanate  oiit  of  some  hidden  order 
of  affinities,  or  kinds  of  molecular  actions,  which 
have  never  hitherto  been  brought  to  light  ; 
whether,  in  short,  science  plays  here  the  part  of 
a teacher,  or  is  waiting  to  be  taught, — is  the 
preceptor  or  tho  pupil. 

Could  some  artist  but  paint  himself  when 
puzzled  with  his  materia, — bis  pigments  and  his 
vehicles, — wondering  how  best  to  handle  them 
BO  as  to  have  hia  work  dry  before  the  dust  of  his 
studio,  or  the  glacier-like  creeping  down  of  his 
semi-fluid  (viscous)  paint  on  the  perpendicular 
face  of  his  canvas  have  ruined  his  effects ; — 
paint  himself  fumbling  with,  perchance,  Van- 
dyke brown,  or  with  gamboge,  or  some  of  the 
lakes  which,  among  others  of  his  materia,  love 
to  baffle  and  perplex  his  drying  oils,  and  keep 
his  work  wet  on  his  canvas  for  ever,  pondering 
(amidst  his  dreams  of  immortality)  over  the  pos- 
sibility that,  in  a few  brief  moons,  his  work  may 
decay,  and  all  bo  lost ; that,  by  the  time  his 
name  may  have  reached  the  encyclopmdias,  his 
favourite  work  may  so  have  shi’unk  and  cracked 
(as  the  sun  breaks  up  and  cracks  moistened 
clay)  as  to  defy  all  tbe  phraseology  of  geometry 
to  describe  the  variety  of  forms  it  is  split  up 
into,  and  made  to  look  like  a modern  railway 
map ; — paint  himself  lamenting  his  deficient 
chemistry,  and,  like  Cowper’s  spaniel  with  the 
water  lily,  “ setting  his  [artistj  brains  to  work 
to  comprehend  the  case ;” — could  some  artist 


The  Houses  of  Eminent  Men. — Commemo- 
rative slabs  of  marble  have  just  been  placed  on 
through  which  is'a  handsome  semicircular-headed  j the  houses  at  Valladolid,  which  had  been  inha- 


door -way,  having  double  columns  at  the  sides, ! bited  by  Christopher  Columbus  and  Cervantes. 


* This  term,  “dryers,”  was  imposed  u;)on  the  compo- 
sitions ill  question  during  the  Dark  Ages,  in  the  chemical 
history  of  the  drying  ot  an  oil.  It  carries  with  it  mean- 
ings which  are  inapplicable  to  the  kind  of  actions  it  is 
intended  to  indicate.  The  ground  dries  after  a sho-wer  of 
rain,  and  a piece  of  damp  calico  dries  on  being  held 
before  the  fire,  simply  through  the  vaporization  of  the 
water  which  wetted  them.  An  oil  “ drjes,”  not  by  virtue 
of  its  vaporization,  but  through  a series  of  complicated 
chemical  actions  which  result  in  the  solidification  of  the 
fluid  oil,  not  in  its  disappearance  bodily.  A better  term 
than  ” dryer”  for  the  agent  used  in  the  solidifying  of  an 
oil  would  be  '‘eolidifier,”  or  (if  preferring  the  Saxon  to 
the  Latin)  “hardener."  But  the  sanctity  of  long  usage 
will,  probably,  make  us  adhere  to  the  older  term. 
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work  out  tkia,  he  would  be  but  giving  expreBsion 
to  an  every-day  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  oil-painting  and  the  question  of 
these  dryers. 

Yet  all  these  vacant  and  ill-understood  dryers 
play  a somewhat  important  part  in  their  sphere 
among  civilized  existences.  Without  them  we 
should  have  many  a halt  in  the  pace— many  a 
block  in  this  fast-going  age.  Without  them 
(to  select  a few  out  of  a multitnde  of  like 
occasions  and  urgencies)  many  of  our  homes, 
many  of  our  public  offices,  of  our  banking 
houses,  our  Regent -street  show  shops,  our 
mighty  Manchester  goods  warehouses  in  St. 
Paul  s or  Wood-street,  our  United  Services, 
Carltons,  and  Atheumiims,  and  many  a fine 
specimen  of  our  royal  and  our  mercantile  navy 
would  be  compelled  to  have  their  much-needed 
periodic  renovations  and  beautifyings  postponed 
sine  die— deferred  to  the  next  season,  or  to  the 
end  of  tho  next  session,  or  .of  the  next 
home  voyage,  or  to  the  never-coming  Greek 
Calends,  but  for  the  time-saving  and  potent 
influence  of  these  mysterious  dryers. 

It  seems  to  be  a contingency  inherent  in  oil 
painting  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  the  work  must  bo  despatched  in  a 
always  push  on  our  house-painting 
with  impatient  speed.  W'e  look  on  this  kind  of 
thing  as  we  would  look  on  a surgical  operation — 
to  be  dreaded,  detr9Bted ; but  as  bringing  with  it, 
when  all  is  over,  fresh  life,  health,  and  comfort. 
Few  of  U8  can  so  eoramaud  it  that  durine  the 


fier,  might  have  required  a week  before  it  be- 
came dry  instead  of  only  ten  or  twelve  short 
hours  (the  actual  time),  and  during  this  week’s 
time  would  have  had  to  encounter  a variety  of 
perils  besetting  it  on  all  hands, — external  and 
internal, — assaults  from  without  and  discords 
within, — from  all  which  it  has  been  delivered 
by  tho  mere  touch  of  its  magical  effects,  of  one 
of  these  dryers.  It  might,  but  for  such  an 
inoculation,  ^ have  trickled  down  the  face  of 
the  perpendicular  walls  perforce  its  own  mere 
gravity,  if  left  during  a whole  week  in  its 
original  semi-fluid  and  mobile  condition,  and  thus 
have  left  little  unsightly  channels  or  streaks  on 
its  surface.  It  miglit  have  become  crisped, — 
have  dried  in  wrinkles  under  the  action  of 
alternating  changes  of  temperature  going  on  day 
and  night  throughout  all  this  week’s  time.  It 
might  have  fermented  (chemical  action  at  work) 
internally,  and  thus  have  thrown  out  certain 
gases  or  vapours,  and  become  blistered,  because 
of  the  formation  of  a thin  film  of  dried  oil  on  the 
outer  surface,  whilst  the  mass  below  remained 
plastic  or  semifluid.  It  might,  through  so  long 
a continuance  of  mobility  and  of  chemical  action, 
have  had  its  carbonate  of  copper  reduced  to  an 
oxide,  and  appearing  in  ugly  brown  patches  here 
and  there,  have  had  its  proper  glossy  surface 
disfigured  by  a coating  of  dust,  or  deadened  by 
an  accidental  excess  of  hygrometric  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  But  from  all  these,  and  per- 
chance  other  mishaps,  this  very  beautiful  paint, 
with  its  remarkable  light-reflecting  powers,  has 
fortunately  been  saved  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  a judicions  employment  of  one  of  these 
dryers. 

In  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  beneficial 
results,  have  these  dryers  been  applied  in  the 
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lortujght’s  sojourn  at  Brighton  or  Hastings  tho 
house-painting  shall  be  finished  in  town.  Even 
Ae  town  house  of  tho  famous  old  lady  of 
Threadneedle-street  must  (unless  she  trespass  on 

uerioffi^^nnL^f^'’^  Of  the  Uay  of  results,  have  these  dryers  been  applied  in  the 

Eed  totween  ,h  j 1 ceiling  and  its  oeLe  rose,  in 

one  dny  and  n^ne  a ™ p m.  of  the  colouring  of  tho  eUice,  the  priming  and 

ttae  is  r-iven  f « f ‘’“cnt ' varnishing  of  the  imitation  oak  graining  the 

onri?e-ofl?of  , „°T  ““  “Wrting-boards,  and  fhe  maplo-tree 

Swoon  the  SSS  “c’-clMutmen  m dock  : wood  of  the  book-ehelyes.  They  have  pliyed  an 
tabino-  in  of  aSth  ° y °“C  cargo  and  tho  equally  important  part  in  the  manufactnring  of 
“r?n  idL  of  a”  n"''  * and  ' the  imitation  Morocco  coyering  of  the  writing. 

sStS  ^raSrry  '““I-Jcak:  of  tho  American  leatht-cloth  of  one  ff 

sharp  showers  easy-chairs  and  the  conch,-  of  the  table 

Sim  wS,  C ^ covering  of  a side-board ; of  the  strip  of 

SvSini  V alternate  so  | floor-cloth  oyer  the  Brussels  in  the  doorway. 

March  an^Aord'^Sv  .““i  'lays  in  j They  aro  a component  part  of  the  Jap.an  varnish 

fs  wefl  as  msk.^  ' n’r.  ° Pa’al-bcash, ! of  the  cool-hoy  ; of  tho  gold  site  nndLneath  the 

will  thoSSt  a i fl'l'llas  “f  the  picture-frames  ; of  tho  bronzing 

thSfoSwHl^''^'T  ™ “-P  chandcliW,  and  on  thf 

thS  mS  Sr  S'  ■ ° “““P-  tiendened  parts  of  tho  polished  steel  fender.  The 

but  caS^  PC  l-la  time  elastic  tube  which  brings  the  gas  from  the  centre 

SrV  PP™"*  PP^Lc™-  "’P  chandelier  dowrt  to  writing-desk  could  neither 


civilized  requirements,  spread  in  thin  films  over 
millions  of  square  yards  of  surfaces,  every 
single  grain  of  this  huge  quantity,  and  every 
square  inch  of  surface  this  grain  has  been 
spread  over,  has  been  more  or  less  under  the 
action  and  influence  (good  or  bad)  of  these 
mysterious  dryers.  Yet  does  no  none  give  ns 
any  reasonable  account  of  them. 

^ Finally,  of  this  imperfect  summary  of  occa- 
siona,  the  kind  of  ink  with  which  this  paper  is 
printed,  and  which  kind  wDl  also,  and  on  the 
same  day  print  a myriad  of  other  broad  sheets, 
owes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  many  vir- 
tues to  dryer  f^ents.  These  are  interi'used  with 
the  oil  forming  the  fluid  element  of  printer’s 
ink. 

Imagine  some  unprecedented  calamity  befall- 
ing  printing  ink  dnring  a single  night’s  publish, 
ing  hoars  throughout  our  metropolitan  news- 
paper offices.  Some  conjunction  of  evil  atmo. 
spheric  influences,  such  as  an  abnormal  condition 
ot  its  oxygen,  or  an  undue  preponderance  of 
hygrometric  conditions  in  it,  under  which  the  ink 
refuses  to  dry ; tho  folded  printed  sheets  be- 
come glued  together,  and  such  an  amount  of 
smeering  follows  as  serves  to  oblitei-ate  every 
printed  syllable  of  the  whole  morning's  editions. 
A catastrophe  of  such  a raaguitude  (like  the 
killing  of  a bishop  as  a preventive  of  railway 
accidents),  would  prove  an  admirable  incentive 
to  a study  of  the  abstruse  subject  in  band. 
Isolated  and  less  intensified  mishaps  of  this 
kind,  and  springing  from  the  very  same  causes, 
are  common  enough. 
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work  for  ever  under  high  pressure.  Time  and 
times  urgencies  are  omnipotent  and  never- 
ceasiug  in  exaction  in  this  fast-going  age  ; and 
time  finds  his  readiest,  if  not  his  wisest  execu- 
tors,  m these  expedient,  apparently  indispen- 
sable, but  too  often  mischief-working  dryers. 

A little  consideration  reveals  what  might 
otherwise  escape  the  attention  it  demands,— the 
mnltitude  of  occasions  which  exist— the  almost 
universality  of  oceaaioiia,— for  the  use  of  those 
peculiar  agents.  It  reveals  also  the  extent  of 
the  possible  evils  which  an  injudicious  use  of 
them  may  introduce  into  ourevery-daypaiiiting- 
evils  winch,  of  late  times,  have  made  decorative 
painters  anxious,  and  led  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  pecuniary  loss  both  to  them  and  then- 
patrons.  It  will  hereinafter  bo  demonstrated 
that  certain  novel  malverse  effects  peculiar  to 
recent  paint-work,  and  frequently  referred  to 
in  cur  own  Journal,*  are  not  always  (as  they  have 
been  generally,  bub  erroneously,  held  to  be)  due 
to  adulterations  of  tho  oil  or  bad  quality  of  our 
modern  pigments.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
real  and  mam  cause  lies  much  closer  at  hand 
and  IS  moro  general  and  diversified  in  its  infiu’ 
ence.  Our  rapid  strides  in  (so-called)  civiliza- 
tion enforce  an  unhealthy  activity  in  all  things  • 
and  this  viscous  unrest  touches  (as  we  have 
already  urged)  our  painting  enterprises  reiy 
especially.  Hence  has  there  sprung  up  in  these 
iauer_  times  an  inordinate,  unintelligent  and 
most  injurious  employment  of  these  dryer  agents. 

We  are  everywhere  and  at  all  times*^  sur^ 
rounded  by  these  dryers,  or  by  evidences  of  their 
existence  and  effects. 

The  apartment  dignifled  by  the  title  of 
study  (not  stndio)  wherein  this  paper  is  being 
writren,  affords  even  within  its  circumscribed 
and  unambitious  limits,  abundant  evidence  of 
the  prevalence,  verging  closely  on  universality, 
of  tho  use  of  these  dryers.  The  oil-paint  on  the 
walls,  a compound  of  lake,  zinc  white,  and  mala- 
chite green,  with  re/ined  linseed  oil  as  the  liqui- 
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have  been  kept  gas-tight,  nor  have  been  ex- 
ternally ornamented,  nor  could  the  conical  shade 
poised  over  the  desk  gas-jet  have  been  tinted  a 
grass-green  outside,  aud  pure  white  inside,  but  for 
these  all-pervading  dryers.  The  Veuetian-blinds, 
the  frame-work  of  an  aquarium,  a flower-pot 
stand,  a mignonette-box,  the  varnish  of  a patent 
leather  courier-bag,  may  be  added  to  the  list 
(and  still  leave  it  far  from  complete)  of  dryer 
benificents  to  bo  found  even  in  so  modest  and 
moderate-sized  chamber  as  this. 

If,  then,  within  limits,  and  among  objects  so 
circumscribed  as  those  of  this  little  chamber, 
we  find,  when  wo  come  to  look  into  the  subject, 
these  agents  so  unexpectedly  prevalent,  what, 
we  naturally  ask,  must  bo  the  extent  and  multi- 
plicity of  their  applications  over  larger  and 
higher  objects,  and  in  moro  general  and  extended 
spheres  ? 

This  question  of  diyers  concerns  equally  tho 
spiritual  painter  aud  the  carnal  one— the  creator 
of  the  “ Descent  from  tho  Cross,”  and  the 
designer  of  the  paint  ornamentation  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  was  as  important  in  Turner’s 
“Venice,”  as  in  the  last  painting  of  Glyn’s 
“ Bank  in  Lombard-street in  Murillo’s  “ Puri- 
fication of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  as  to  him  who 
daubed  the  last  Madonna’s  head  for  St.  George’s 
Cathedral ; of  as  much  importance  in  the  getting 
ready  of  tho  reception-rooms  for  the  last  levee 
at  St.  James’s  Palace,  as  for  tho  spring-time 
painting  of  a gardener’s  cottage  on  Clapham 
Common.  The  painting  of  one  of  the  Claudes 
now  in  Trafalgar-square  needed  these  dryers 
nob  the  less  than  did  the  recent  paint-decorating 
of  Howell  & James’s  shop,  in  Regent-street  j 
nor  will  the  rival  boats  for  the  next  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  struggle  bo  more  independent  of  a 
tonch  of  quick-drying  paint  than  is  any  one  of 
tho  big  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  or  tho  Chan- 
nel fleet.  Of  tho  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
linseed  oil,  the  produce  of  last  year,  which 
Messrs.  Rose  & Graham’s  circular  tells  us  were 
reserved  for  home  use,  and  which  we  know  were 
for  the  most  part,  in  obedience  to  all  kinds  of 


Italian  academies  and  literary  men  had 
begun,  before  the  commencement  of  tho  war,  to 
take  thought  as  to  the  best  means  for  securiiif 
a worthy  representation  of  this  country’s  art  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  next  year ; and  now  that 
the  political  tempest,  with  its  absorbing  excite- 
ments and  agitations,  is  passed  over,  those 
peaceful  interests  resume  their  place,  and  we 
are  bearing  of  arrangements  being  made,  such 
as,  so  far  as  the  outward  action  of  coustituted 
bodies  can  avail,  may  secure  to  this  land’s  pro- 
ductive genius  a rank  worthy  of  its  antecedents 
’■"  the  great  aggregate.  Not  many  days  ago, 
- heard  from  Turin  that  the  Accademia  Alber- 
tina of  that  city  had  created  a committee  and 
siib-committee  for  collecting  and  judgiu®'  works 
offered  to  be  sent  to  Paris ; the  former  of  those 
bodies  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Marquis 
de  Breme,  who  is  the  Academy’s  own  president, 
and  including,  besides,  seven  counsellors,  six 
painters,  one  sculptor  (Signor  Vela,  who  stands 
high  in  his  art  at  luriu),  and  oue  engraver. 
This  chief  committee  now  ipvites  artists  to  send 
in,  prior  to  the  10th  of  October,  to  the  offices  of 
their  secretariate,  the  works  to  be  submitted  to 
examination,  and  that  most  rigorous  (_scrio  esatne, 
as  the  phrase  is),  each  to  be  accompanied  with 
title,  descriptiou,  and  indication  of  price  if  sale- 
able ; the  aggregate  of  the  admissible  being 
ranged  in  the  announcement,  as  follows IB's 
class,  oil  paintings ; 2nd,  miniatures,  water  colours, 
pastel,  enamel,  majolica,  poi-celaiu,  cartoons  for 
fresco  orglass-paiuting;  3rd,  sculptures,  medals, 
cameos,  nielli,  and  cut  gems  5 4th,  architectural 
drawings  or  models,  restoration  of  ruins,  ic. ; 
5th,  engravings,  plain  lithographs,  and  chromo’ 
lithographs;  all  copy  work  to  be  excluded. 
Next  ensued  the  proceedings  of  the  Florentine, 
now  styled  “ Royal,”  Academy  (which  had 
already,  as  was  proper,  taken  the  initiative) ; and 
on  the  29th  of  August  was  announced  tho  forma- 
tion  of  a sub-committee  of  professors  representing 
the  three  sections — painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture,— charged  with  the  tusk  of  judging  and 
selecting  works  sent  in,  all  to  remain  on  the 
Academy  premises  during  September,  unless  not 
easily  transportable;  in  the  latter  case,  to  be  ex- 
amined^ in  loco — i.  e.,  at  the  artists’  studios. 
There  is  also  a retrospective  limitation  of  [ime, 
the  competitors  being  required  to  present  only 
SQch  works  as  have  been  executed  since  the 
Istof  January,  1855.  But  how  enforce  this  ? On 
the  following  day,  the  SOthof  August,  was  held 
the  first  meeting  of  the  chief  committee  (some 
time  since  created  by  Royal  decree),  at  the 
office  cf  tho  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Signor  Cordova,  who  himself  opened  the 
proceedings,  but  soou  yielded  the  chair  to  the 
Coramendator  da  Mucenzi,  the  gentleman  ex- 
pected to  become  president,  though  not  yet 
officially  declared  such.  On  this  occasion  were 
present,  besides  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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tho  Frencli  Ambassador,  Baron  do  Malaret,  two 
Senators,  and  seven  Deputies;  but  the  result  of 
the  day’s  deliberations  has  not  been  made 
known.  Prince  Umberto  has  become  honorary 
president  of  this  committee. 

Italian  local  exhibitions  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, most  disappointing,  and  quite  below  the 
standard  one  might  form  in  expectation  after 
making  a round  of  visits  to  studios  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  This  may  bo  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  prejudice  that  prevails  among  artists  of  re- 
pute against  such  means  of  seeking  public 
favours;  for  the  fact  is,  that  alike  at  Home  as 
at  Florence,  the  most  distinguished  talents  of 
the  day  are  rarely  represented  on  the  walls,  or 
in  the  sculpture-rooms,  of  annual  exhibitions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  Florentine 
journals  whether  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
S.  Marco  ought  not,  out  of  regard  for  the  many 
paintings  by  the  Beato  Angelico  contained 
therein,  to  bo  left  in  statu  quo,  or  appropriated 
to  literary  and  artistic  bodies  after  the  friars 
have  quitted.  It  is  said,  we  believe  on  good 
authority,  that  such  venerable  monasteries,  in 
retired  or  mountainous  regions  as  are  not 
required  or  suited  for  other  appropriations, 
will  be  exempted  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  that  condemns  all  alike  to  suppression,  so 
that  the  monks  of  Camaldoli,  Vallombrosa,  and 
other  similarly  situated  cloisters,  may  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  undisturbed,  though  not, 
indeed,  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers  by 
receiving  into  the  noviciate.  At  all  events,  this, 
we  understand,  is  certain,  that  the  Italian 
Government,  through  its  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, has  informed  the  patriarchs  and  other 
chief  prelates  of  the  Armenian  Church,  that  the 
celebrated  establishment  of  their  clergy  at 
Venice  will  be  respected,  and  left  in  enjoyment 
of  all  its  wealth  and  privileges.  That  learned 
community,  who  took  the  name  *'  Mechitarists,” 
from  their  founder,  Father  Mechitar  Pelusian,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  are,  in  fact, 
Basilian  monks,  and  have  been  settled  at  Venice 
since  1717,  in  which  year  they  were  driven  from 
their  original  establishment  in  the  Morea  by 
Turkish  occupation ; at  the  Adriatic  city,  they 
were  received  with  hospitality;  and  tho  republic 
granted  them  the  possession  of  an  island, 
S.  Lazzaro,  where  hitherto  had  stood  but  a few 
fishermen’s  huts,  aud  where  eventually  rose  up 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  well-ordered  among 
Italian  monasteries,  that  seemed  to  us,  when  we 
visited  it  some  years  ago,  as  attractive  a place  as 
the  lover  of  quiet  aud  of  learning  could  desire. 
Combining  the  character  of  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical college  with  that  of  the  convent,  but 
exclusively  for  the  Armenian  nation,  it  was 
soon  provided  with  the  press  that  is  still 
worked,  and  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
polyglot  publications  ever  seen  in  Europe.  The 
spoliation  of  the  archives  of  Venice,  both  at  the 
'Frari  Convent  and  St.  Marcian’a  Library,  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  has,  as  natnral,  excited  the 
greatest  indignation,  and  been  reclaimed  against 
by  the  Italian  press  in  general.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  doenmenta  most  important  to  local 
history  have  been  removed  from  tho  St.  Mark 
collection  in  the  ducal  palace  ; but  wo  have  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  a complete  restitu- 
tion as  well  of  these  as  other  treasures,  art- 
works, reported  to  have  been  seized  by  the 
authorities  about  to  quit  tho  Adriatic  city,  is 
stipulated  by  General  Menabria  among  the  terms 
of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy.  The  iron 
crown,  removed  from  Monza  during  tho  war  in 
’59,  is  also  expected  to  be,  through  the  same 
means,  recovered,  for  the  land  whose  kings  have 
right  to  wear  it. 

At  last  wo  are  assured  of  sanction  by  highest 
authority,  and  of  accomplishment  within  a given 
time,  for  the  works  towards  the  enlargement 
and  embellishment  of  Florence,  the  plan  of  the 
well-known  engineer,  Del  Sarto,  long  since 
approved  by  committees,  having  been  adopted 
by  royal  decree,  signed  by  the  Prince  di 
Carignann,  on  the  18lh  of  August,  which  ap- 
peared ojjirhd  in  this  city’s  streets,  with  a pre- 
amble in  the  name  of  the  municipal  Syndic,  on 
•the  7th  of  September ; one  clause  therein  im- 
porting that,  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
signature,  this  project  is  to  be  brought  to  com- 
pletion. Meantime,  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
at  the  northern  side  is  continning,  after  a period 
of  suspense,  and  promising  soon  to  leave  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole  from 
that  boundary,  where  hitherto  a quiet  walk 
along  terrace-ground  extended  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  useless  fortifications  now  doomed  to  dis- 
appear. 

On  the  1st  of  September  was  opened  the  new 


General  Post-office,  at  one  extremity  of  the  wing 
of  the  Uffizi  nearest  to  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna, 
in  the  same  locale  once  ocenpied  by  the  Mint, 
where  a spacious  cortile,  under  a high-hung 
glass  roof  supported  by  four  octagonal  carved 
pilasters,  has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  affording  the  convenience  of  transacting 
under  cover  and  at  the  same  centre  all  postal 
affairs  hitherto  despatched  at  the  very  ugly 
establishment  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  various  offices  to 
which  applicants  had  to  find  their  way  without 
guidance.  The  new  “ Posta  ” is  an  appropria- 
tion rather  than  an  additional  building,  and  has 
in  no  way  altered  the  architecture  of  Vasari  at 
this  end  of  the  Uffizi  structures,  since  by  the 
opening  of  arched  doorways  garnished  with 
stone  reliefs  of  the  four  armorial  shields  of 
Florence  and  the  Cross  of  Savoy,  now  become 
the  device  of  the  Italian  kingdom, — a heraldic 
display  further  carried  out  within  the  glass- 
roofed  cortile  in  the  sculptured  shields  of  the 
twelve  principal  Italian  cities,  including  that 
with  the  wolf-suckled  Twins  of  Rome.  This 
interior,  when  lighted  with  gas,  forms  quite 
a brilliant  scene,  and  on  the  nigbt  of  the 
opening  was  crowded  like  the  pit  of  a theatre 
for  some  benefit  night.  Elsewhere  an  antique, 
not  a novelty,  has  of  late  excited  much  atten- 
tion among  the  Florentines  in  the  discovered 
details  of  long-concealed  architecture  at  the 
palace  once  of  the  Buondclmonti,  in  earlier 
times. of  the  Degli  Scali  family,  and  later  appro- 
priated in  its  upper  stories  as  the  library  and 
reading-rooms  of  Vieusaeux,  chief  reading-rooms 
of  all  English  residents  and  visitors  in  this  city. 
This  mansion,  on  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita,  and 
near  the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  has  long 
borne  a completely  modern  aspect,  its  ground- 
floor  fitted  up  with  shops;  aud  the  removal  of 
plaster  from  its  lower  wall-surfaces,  in  order  to 
some  new  appropriations,  has  brought  to  light 
the  mouldings  round  doors  and  windows,  in 
dark-faced  stonework,  that  announce  the  pala- 
tial architecture  of  a good  period  in  Florence, 
simple  and  massive,  the  same  character  being 
recognised  in  some  fine  vaulting  with  intersect- 
ing ribs,  now  exposed  to  view  in  interiors 
hitherto  cut  up  into  shop-rooms.  Tho  facade  is 
known  to  have  been  adorned  with  frescoes  exe- 
cuted by  Jacone,  from  designs  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  long  since  entirely  concealed,  if  not 
destroyed. 

The  Piazza  dell’  Independenza,  tho  amplest 
and  one  of  the  newest  squares  in  Florence,  is 
ere  long  to  receive  a central  object  in  a colossal 
equestrian  bronze  of  the  King,  executed  by  a 
Modenese  artist  at  Bologna,  aud  to  be  cast  at 
tho  foundry  here,  from  a model  in  scagliola,  the 
transport  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  cost  no  less 
than  8,000  francs;  the  entire  sum  granted  by 
Government  for  this  ornamental  work  being,  wo 
are  told,  130,000  francs.  Another  statne  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  for  some  public  place  in  this 
city,  has  been  commissioned  to  the  sculptor 
Consani;  but  as  yet,  it  seems,  Ibis  last  project 
is  not  intended  for  the  public  ear,  perhaps  on 
! account  of  some  hesitation  as  to  its  fitness, 
seeing  that  statues  of  the  same  royal  personage 
are  already  somewhat  de  trop;  and  there  are 
those  who  hazard  the  objection  that  far  too 
much  has  beeu  spent  of  late  upon  monuments 
not  absolutely  of  obligation  for  any  interest  or 
doty  of  patriotism.  Tho  bronze  from  Michel- 
angelo's David,  cast  at  the  same  foundry  by  the 
artist  Papi,  has  been  reported  of  with  much 
commendation,  and  is  soon  to  be  exhibited, 
perhaps  (though  this  is  yet  but  conjecture)  to  be 
ultimately  substituted  for  the  marble  original,  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecebio  ; in  which  case  the 
latter  would  be  removed  to  the  great  vaulted 
hall  in  the  “ Pretorio,”  where  a cast  of  it  now 
Blands,  seen  with  the  best  possible  effect  against 
a dark  background  of  ancient  wall.  The  group 
by  Fedi,  long  since  finished,  has  not  yet  been 
raised  on  its  basement  in  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna. 
In  the  Uffizi,  the  compartment  of  portraits  of 
artists,  all  by  the  originals  represented,  has 
lately  received  an  addition  in  the  half-length  of 
Flandrin,  with  his  name,  and  the  date  1853. 

We  have  the  painful  intelligence  that  the  artist 
Altamura,  of  Naples,  known  in  the  historic 
walk,  has  become  affected  in  intellect,  and  im- 
mediately, as  is  said,  owing  to  the  severe 
criticisms  passed  on  a picture  he  had  executed 
either  for  the  King  or  the  Prince  di  Carignano. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Committee 
for  selecting  and  forwarding  works  of  Italian 
produce  and  the  Paris  Exhibition,  are  in  an 
advancing  state.  On  the  10th  inst.  were  held 
two  meetings  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 


Commerce,  Signor  Devincenzo,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Committee  for  the  London 
Exhibition,  acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  this 
occasion,  as  it  had  been  desired  that  he,  rather 
than  any  other,  would  consent  to  do.  In  the 
course  of  this  day’s  business  were  nominated  six 
new  members ; and,  moreover,  was  formed  an 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  five  members, 
then  and  there  elected,  charged  with  the  more 
active  duties  to  be  undertaken  for  promotion  of 
the  objects  in  view,  one  of  this  quorum  being 
the  Signor  Targioni  Tozzetti,  a well-known 
writer.  It  is  announced  that  tho  Dominican 
Convent  of  S.  Marco,  of  which  we  spoke  above, 
is  to  be  declared  “ a national  monument, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  National  Guard,  hitherto 
sbaring  it  with  the  Friars  (who  are  not  yet 
ejected),  to  be  transferred  elsewhere;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  public  interest  in  those 
cloisters  is  met  by  the  assurance  that  not 
one  of  the  many  art-objecta  within  their  walls 
has  in  any  way  suffered.  Thither  is  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Bicciardi  palace,  the  Della 
Cruscan  Academy,  whose  meetings  have  been 
hitherto  held  at  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Medici,  and  who,  at  their  last  gathering,  were 
apprised  of  the  change ; this  public  seance  of 
Della  Crusca  being  of  more  gfeneral  interest  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  eulogiums,  well  delivered,  of 
six  lately  deceased  members, — Lord  Vernon  aud 
the  Marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi  among  these  ; — also, 
the  reading  of  a much-applauded  discourse  on 
the  life  aud  writings  of  M.  Ampere. 


MARINE  STORE  DEALERS  AND  TEE 
RAG  COLLECTORS’  BRIGADE. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  chief  causes  which  add  largely  to  the 
criminal  population — and  to  one  or  two  matters 
connected  with  this  important  subject  winch 
require  the  greatest  care  we  will  again  direct 
attention.  Our  readers  know  that  the  ill 
arrangements  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the 
industrious  classes,  who  have  children,  drive 
them  into  the  streets,  and  subject  them  from  an 
early  age  to  the  dangers  of  evil  companions  and 
temptation : this  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  faedities  and 
inducements  for  the  commission  of  crime.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  is  the  rag-shop.  j 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  such  facilities  as  the  | 
rag-shops  offer  must  lead  boys  to  be  tempted  into 
the  commission  of  thefts : one  boy  at  play  tells 
another,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  by  these 
means,  and  amongst  smaller  children  the  eflect 
is  even  worse — in  poor  neighbourhoods  especially 
there  are  all  manner  of  inducements  held  out. 

At  these  shops  many  of  the  roguish  dealers,  or 
their  wives,  will  buy  from  children  not  taller 
than  the  counter  the  brass  handles  of  doors, 
locks  and  keys,  taps,  pieces  of  lead  piping,  brass 
candlesticks,  flat-irons,  and  other  household 
matters  which  may  be  readily  removed.  By  the 
ready  opportunity  of  disposing  of  such  articles  as 
these  many  a boy  has  commenced  a course 
which  leads  to  utter  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the 
marine-store  dealers  are  forbidden  to  buy  things 
of  children  who  are  below  a certain  age,  but  it 
is  a constant  practice  to  do  so,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  whom  this  fault  is  to  bo  attributed. 

We  have  not.  the  least  hesitation  in  stating  that 
these  shops  should  be  far  more  carefully  revised 
by  the  police  than  they  are,  and  that  offenders 
who  act  contrary  to  the  law,  either  in  the  neglect 
of  making  the  entry  of  goods  in  their  books,  or 
buying  from  those  too  young,  should  be  brought 
to  justice.  The  detective  police  might  put  their 
reserve  on  this  duty  for  two  or  three  months 
with  the  greatest  advantage ; for  tho  prevention 
of  receiving  by  the  marine-storo  dealers  and 
some  of  the  worst  kinds  of  pawnbrokers,*  would 
be  undoubtedly  a means  of  preventing  a vast 
amount  of  pilfering,  both  by  children  and  those 
older  : but  for  the  means  of  disposing  of  goods 
which  are  so  readily  found  at  those  places,  many 
mature  and  practised  thieves  would  find  their 
occupation  gone,  and,  perhaps,  in  theirnccessity 
would  turn  to  some  honest  trade.  But  it  is  those 
who  are  younger  who  especially  need  protection; 
and  for  this  purpose,  we  think  that,  besides 
enforcing  attention  to  the  present  laws,  the 

• Althoaeh  laws  of  pswnbroking  expressly  state  | 
that  no  article  shall  be  received,  under  the  payment  ot  a 
floe  from  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  not  appa^-  \ 
rently  sixteen  years  of  age,  it  is  a common  practice  with  | 
many  pawnbrokers  to  take  pledges  Irom  chiidreu  of  the  age 
of  eleven  or  twelve  years.  ' 
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dealers  in  marine  stores  should  bo  especially 
licensed,  and  none  allowed  to  practise  this  trade 
who  cannot  have  a good  character  guaranteed 
by  several  respectable  people. 

But  our  chief  object  at  present  is  to  mention 
the  rag-collecting  brigade,  which,  instead  of  en- 
couraging dishonesty,  is  the  means  of  giving 
honest  employment  to  youths  who,  from  lack 
of  employment,  might  be  driven  to  do  wrong. 
We  remember  a dealer  in  rags  and  old  clothes 
who  used  to  go  through  the  streets  crying  in 
a loud  and  not  unmusical  voice,  “ Look  them 
up,  ladies  ! look  them  np  !’'  Our  readers  know 
the  working  of  this  brigade,  which,  we  trust, 
will  soon  have  their  trucks  in  all  parts,  and 
become  a well-known  feature  of  the  metropolis, 
and  lessen  the  marine-store  dealer’s  trade. 
Therefore,  we  say,  when  neatly-dressed  lads  and 
the  smart  trucks  of  the  Kag  Brigade  come  in 
sight,  “Look  them  np,  ladies  ! look  them  up  ! ” 


OVERCROWDING  AND  DRUNKENNESS  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

Regulations  as  to  lodging-houses  having 
been  submitted  by  tho  Mayor  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Walpole  Mr.  Taylor 
in  reply  says, — 

“The  2nd  of  these  rogulatioTiB  appears  to  him  to  require 
modiflcatiou  in  reference  to  the  following  points 

1.  There  is  no  statement  how  children  are  to  be  dealt 
■with  in  calculating  cubic  apace. 

2.  A marimum  cubic  space  is  stated  as  small  as,  or 
smaller  than,  the  minimum  in  other  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  smaller  than,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Priry  Council,  ought  to  be 
permanently  sanctioned  ereu  as  a minimum  ; but,  in  the 
lace  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  exist,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  prepared  to  giye  his  sanction  to  regulations 
requiring  this  space  as  a minimum  for  each  person.” 

An  elaborate  report  from  Dr.  Trench,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
local  Health  Committee.  In  this  report  Dr. 
Trench  says, — 

“ This  subject  is  not  to  be  determined  as  a question  of 
mere  abstract  hygiene,  nor  is  it  to  be  propounded  as  a 
sanitary  proposition,  but  it  is  to  be  practically  regulated 
by  data  dependent  on  a knowledge  and  experience  of 
what  it  poitible  and  thertfore  jutt,  under  all  the  circitm- 
fiances  of  each  particular  district  or  borough.  Thus  it 
has  been  ruled  by  some  in  London  that  460  cubical  feet  of 
space  are  necessary  for  each  individual  adult  and  infant, 
and  that  rooms  without  this  sccommodation  are  in- 
juriously overcrowded.  As  an  abstract  proposition  they 
are  probably  right.  If,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State 
conllrms  a bye-law,  making  this  apace  necessary  in  Lon- 
don, it  will  be  well  that  the  houses  there  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  it  without  grievous  tyranny  to 
tenant  and  owner;  for  tho  penalties  are  great,  and  a bye- 
law which  is  not  enforced,  but  is  merely  enunciated  as  a 
theory,  is  worse  thnu  useless.  Tho  medical  officer  does 
not  venture  to  pass  any  opinion  as  to  what  space  may  be 
nghllully  required  under  penalties  from  the  tenants  of 
the  small  houses  of  Easteru  London;  but  he  unhesi- 
tatingly asserts  that  in  provincial  towns,  and  in  Liverpool 
especially,  a greater  space  for  each  individual  than  what 
has  been  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the  Council  of  Liverpool 
would,  in  the  present  scarcity  and  dearaess  of  houses,  be 
praclicalli/  impossible.  This  is  a mere  matter  of  measure- 
ment, which  may  and  will  no  doubt  be  asked  for,  by  some 
member  ot  the  House  of  Commons,  in  investigating  the 
incidence  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Public  Health  Act  ■ or 
in  tracing  how  far  sanitary  regulations  have  been  made  to 
tall  with  especial  force  on  certain  ranks  of  society  and 
certain  descriptions  of  property. 

Upon  telling  my  inspector  that  in  London  they  ruled 
400  It.  as  tho  legal  space  in  a sleeping-room,  bo  at  once 
shrewdly  remarked,  ‘ In  many  rooms  in  Liverpool,  then, 
pe  mother  would  not  only  have  to  separate  from  her 
infants,  but  would  have  to  leave  the  husband  half-way  out 
on  the  stair.’  I assure  the  committee,  that  when  I 
thought  with  what  trouble  the  officials  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  sent  inspectors  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
Liverpool,  and  of  what  intimate  knowledge  they  must 

JioBsess  of  our  physical  and  social  position,  I somewhat 
eared  that  they  would  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
•the  scale  of  300  ft.  and  350  ft.  was  not  only  a maximum, 
but  a hazardous  maximum  to  sanction  under  the  penalties 
ot  the  Act.  _ The  medical  officer  would  respectfully  sug- 
' gest,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  be  willing  to  make 
I your  by-laws  more  stringent  and  coercive,  he  be  requested 
I to  sanctiou, — lirstly,  that  all  persons  of  the  age  of  lifteea 
I be  considered  as  adults.  This  is  the  age  when  both  boys 
and  girls  can  go  to  service  or  assist  in  earning  their  liveii- 
I hood  ; aud,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  demand  that 
. they  leave  a homo  which  is  over-crowded.  Secondly,  that 
: two  children  below  ten  years  of  age,  being  the  children 
. or  relatives  of  the  chief  tenant  of  tho  house,  do  count  as 
one  adult.  If  the  chief  tenant  has  a large  family  of 
: cbildreu  we  have  a right  to  demand  that  he  properly 
: accommodate  them  before  subletting  his  rooms.” 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
; printed. 

Some  time  ago  the  corporation  purchased 
I 22,000  yards  of  land  at  the  north  end  of  the 
1 town,  intending  to  let  it  at  very  low  rates  for 
; the  erection  thereon  of  improved  labourers’ 

: dwellings  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
: council.  The  state  of  the  money  market  has 
! prevented  any  offers  being  made,  and  the  health 
: committee  have  now  agreed  to  recommend  the 
; town  council  to  apply  to  the  Public  Loan  Com- 
3 missionera  for  13,000J.,  at  4 per  cent.,  to  be 


applied  to  the  erection  of  a block  of  improved 
dwellings  for  workmen  as  an  encouragement  to 
other  parties  to  do  the  same. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  tho  committee  of 
tho  Health  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  prevailing 
in  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  and  as  to  the  beat 
means  to  be  adopted  for  mitigating  the  same,  are 
given  by  the  Albion.  The  statements  of  the 
witnesses  went  chiefly  to  show  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  drunkenness  and  overcrowding, 
drunkenness  and  crime,  and  drunkenness  and 
the  excessive  mortality  of  the  town.  On  these 
subjects  some  of  the  revelations  were  of  the 
most  startling  description.  The  witnesses, whose 
experience  as  relieving  officers,  estate  agents,  and 
ministers  of  religion,  gave  them  opportunities  of 
speaking  from  personal  observation,  agreed  that 
drunkenness  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Liver- 
pool, caused  in  great  measure  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  gin-palaces  and  beer- houses  j that  it  is 
especially  on  the  increase  among  the  wives  and 
the  children  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
town ; that  it  is  the  great  cause  of  poverty, 
destitution,  crime,  and  death  ; and  that  the  evil 
exists  more  among  the  unskilled  than  the  skilled 
labourers — and  more  amongst  that  portion  who 
draw  their  wages  daily  instead  of  weekly.  The 
statements  of  several  of  the  witnesses  on  this 
part  of  the  inquiry  are  perfectly  appalling. 


CONDITION  OP  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — Sanitary  science  in  all  its  branches 
makes  slow  progress,  as  you  have  found  out  in 
your  own  experience.  Few  men  have  worked 
more  earnestly  than  yourself,  as  the  pages  of 
the  Builder  testify  now,  and  will  continue  to 
testify  to  future  ages.  You  have  provided  a 
mine  of  facts,  in  which  many  men  have  worked  | 
to  good  purpose,  and  in  which  many  more  will  ' 
work.  But  after  laying  down  line  upon  line,  and  ! 
propounding  precept  upon  precept,  do  you  not  | 
almost  despair  when  you  find  that,  Sisyphus 
like,  the  sanitary  stone  yon  have  been  roiling  I 
comes  back  ? Sisyphus  must  have  been  a 
sanitary  reformer.  Cesspits  are  foul  abomina- 
tions, breeding  foul  air  and  disease.  This  has  I 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  medical , 
men ; and  yet  cesspits  and  cesspools  are  not  ■ 
only  retained,  but  their  continuance  and  nae  are 
advocated,  and  their  multiplication  recom- 
mended by  men  who  ought  to  know  better. 
Reading  aud  Winchester  have  cesspools.  Sewers 
have  been  spoken  about  for  both  towns  j but  the 
dirt  party  have  up  to  this  time  prevailed.  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  some  other 
large  towns,  count  cesspits  by  thousands.  In 
Manchester  the  officials  plead  that  cesspits  must 
be  retained  for  cottages  becanse  there  is  no 
water  to  spare  for  soil-pans,  and  that  the  working 
men  will  abuse  them  if  they  are  pnt  up.  In 
London  cesspools  and  cesspits  have  been 
abolished  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  for  open 
privies,  in  the  working  class  districts,  soil-pans 
have  been  substituted.  All  over  the  west  end, 
in  a population  larger  than  either  Liverpool  or 
Manchester,  water-closets  are  the  rule.  Neither 
sewers,  drains,  nor  water-supply  are  perfect# — 
far  from  it ; and  some  of  the  soil-pans  are 
abused  ; yet  wo  find  that  in  London,  as 
sewers,  drains,  water  - closets,  and  soil-pans 
have  snperseded  the  open  privy,  cesspool, 
and  cesspit,  although  the  river  Thames  has 
been  foaled,  the  health  of  the  metropolis  has 
steadily  improved,  until  London,  with  its  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  become  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  world.  You  know,  sir,  how  much 
that  is  bad  through  gross  neglect  remains  ; your 
own  writings  detail  frightful  pictures  of  human 
squalor  and  premature  death  in  overcrowded, 
ruinous,  and  filthy  tenements.  Tho  word 
“homes”  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  such  dens 
of  fever,  misery,  vice,  and  pauperism.  If,  then, 
London  can  show  a reduced  death-rate  in  the 
face  of  such  gross  sanitary  ueglect  all  over  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  western  and  better  portions  must 
be  very  low  indeed ; proving  that  large  towns 
need  not  necessarily  be  unhealthy.  What,  how- 
ever, do  we  find  ? Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  ranging,  ordinarily,  from  25  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent,  higher  in  their  death-rates 
than  London,  and  this  summer  and  autumn 
Liverpool  having  a death-rate  of  upwards  of  60 
in  each  1,000.  Leeds  has  only  consolidated  her 
municipal  power  of  governing  this  session,  and 
Sheffield  has  only  recently  adopted  the  sanitary 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  Liverpool, 


however,  boasts  of  having  provided  herself  with 
sanitary  laws  sooner  than  any  other  town  in 
England;  and,  if  expenditure  on  sewers  end 
waterworks  alone  could  produce  beneficial 
results,  Liverpool,  at  this  moment,  ought  to  be 
the  healthiest  great  town  in  Europe.  Most 
assuredly  no  town  in  the  world  is  richer,  as 
regards  corporate  income.  Nearly  a moiety  of 
the  entire  town  is  corporation  leasehold  property, 
and  all  the  world  hears  of  her  merchant  princes, 
of  her  magnificent  public  buildings,  of  her  miles 
of  docks,  and  of  her  vast  fleets  of  shipping  j 
but,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  world  hears  of 
her  dreadful  death-rate,  which  apparently  rises 
year  by  year.  If  sanitary  science  is  nob  a vain 
thing,  this  expenditure  of  money  on  sewers, 
drains,  and  waterworks  ought  to  have  bronght 
improvement ; but  in  Liverpool,  judging  by 
results,  sanitary  science  has  taught  in  vain. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  local  want  of  legislation, 
sanitary  or  otherwise  : any  time  these  last  thirty 
years  Liverpool  has  never  been  absent  from 
Parliament.  Let  Christmas  turn,  and  the  sea- 
son commence,  and  Liverpool  officials  will  be 
found  crowded  in  the  lobbies  and  committee- 
rooms.  So  far,  all  this  vast  expenditure  has 
apparently  only  purchased  Pandora’s  box.  If 
Hope  is  at  the  bottom,  the  sooner  it  is  reached 
tho  better.  It  has  been  said  there  may  be 
too  much  of  a good  thing  : can  it  be  that  Liver- 
pool has  too  much  money  ? and  too  many  local 
Acts  of  Parliament  ? Liverpool  may,  for  change, 
take  to  official  fasting,  stay  at  homo  for  a year 
or  two,  and  work  might  and  main  to  try  and 
find  out  wherein  she  differs  from  all  other  towns 
in  the  empire,  to  causo  her  to  be  a local  and 
national  disgrace,  — a by-word  aud  a sanitary 
shame  ? Manchester  is  poor  in  municipal 
property,  as  compared  with  Liverpool,  and 
in  some  respects  cuts  her  municipal  coat 
according  to  her  cloth.  There  are  fewer  officials 
in  Manchester,  and  these  are  paid  at  a lower 
rate  j but  the  local  government  will  bear  com- 
parison, and  a favourable  comparison,  with  her 
very  much  richer  neighbour.  The  Mayor  of 
Manchester  has  no  official  allowance  for  muni- 
cipal  feasting,  and  the  only  corporate  property 
consists  of  gasworks,  waterworks,  and  market 
tolls.  Liverpool  owns  waterworks,  markets, 
and,  as  stated,  almost  a moiety  of  the  land  on 
which  the  town  stands. 

Tliere  is  one  significant  sanitary  dift'erence 
betwixt  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
in  connexion  with  main  sewers  and  drains. 
In  London  the  main  sewers  are  abundantly 
ventilated.  In  Liverpool  and  in  Manches- 
ter there  is  no  such  arrangement  for  venti- 
lating the  main  sewers,  as  any  person  may 
verify  by  walking  alqng  the  streets.  All  over 
tho  surface  of  the  London  streets  ventilating 
grates  open  up  the  sewers  to  the  air  above,  so 
as  to  allow  the  sewage  gases  to  be  continuously 
diluted.  This,  although  a rude  method  of  sewer 
ventilation,  has  been  the  salvation  of  London. 
The  1,500  miles  of  sewers  have  the  sewage- 
gases  regularly  and  continuously  dilated,  re- 
ducing the  evil  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the 
space  and  the  motion  of  the  surface  atmosphere. 
In  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  for  want  of  venti- 
lation, sewage-gases  may  be  concentrated  until 
a deadly  strength  is  attained.  The  main  differ- 
ence betwixt  London  and  all  other  great  towns, 
however,  consists  in  the  absence  of  cesspits  and 
nightmen  in  London,  and  their  continuance  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and 
most  of  the  other  large  towns  of  the  north. 
The  full  meaning  of  “ cesspit”  and  “ nightmen” 
can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  experienced  and  felt  the  all-peiwading 
horrible  stench.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
sensation.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  however,  show  some  of  the  deadly 
results. 

Sanitary  science  teaches  that  purity,  or  the 
nearest  approach  to  purity,  of  water  and  of  air, 
is  necessary  to  health.  All  refuse  liable  to  be- 
come putrid  should  be  removed  from  towns  and 
houses  as  speedily  as  possible.  Cesspits  retain 
refuse  in  close  contact  with  cottage  houses 
until  putridity  sets  in.  This  refuse,  when  being 
removed,  poisons  the  entire  atmosphere.  London 
is  free  from  this  form  of  pollution,  and  her  low 
death-rate  vouches  for  this  great  sanitary  fact. 
The  gases  of  decomposition  are  continuously 
ventilated  and  diluted  in  London. 

It  is  stated,  as  something  to  be  proud  of,  that 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  fortnight  have  added 
largely  to  the  stock  of  water  in  the  Rivington 
reservoirs.  The  volume  is  put  down  at 
652,000,000  gallons.  This  would  supply  London 
for  about  six  days,  Paris  for  about  twelve  or 
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thirteen  Jays,  and  Now  York  for  about  twenty 
(lays.  Should  a town  of  the  importance  of 
Liverpool  be  in  this  condition  ? All  last  year, 
and  this  year,  so  far,  Liverpool  has  been  short 
of  water;  on  half-time  allowance,  in  fact.  Of 
the  local  mcrtaliry  we  have  already  spoken. 
Liverpool  had  need  provide  for  more  water. 

Civil  Engineer. 


THE  AEGHiEOLOGT  OP  EASTBOUENE, 
SUSSEX.* 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  together, 
for  the  information  of  the  membcrB  of  our 
society  and  their  friends,  assembled  upon  this 
occasion,  a short  account  of  such  objects  of  ar- 
chteological  interest  as  have  been  discovered 
from  time  to  time  in  Eastbourne  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  the  different  notices  of 
which  are  at  present  scattered  thi’onghont  the 
pages  of  our  seventeen  volumes  of  Ai'chmological 
Collections. 

I shall  commence  with  a most  valuable  and 
interesting  discovery  which  was  made  here  in 
1805,  when,  by  the  fall  of  a portion  of  the  cliff 
at  or  near  to  the  Wish,  four  Celtic  gold  bracelets, 
very  similar  to  those  which  were  discovered  four 
years  ago  at  Mouutficld,  were  brought  to  light, 
the  heaviest  of  which  weighed  rather  more  than 
3 oz..  and  the  lightest  IG  dwts.  and  4 grns. 
The  first  was  found  by  a man  led  to  visit  the 
spot  by  curiosity,  and  who,  not  at  all  knowing 
its  value,  took  it  to  Hr.  Holt,  then  a silversmith 
here,  who,  to  his  great  astonishment,  gave  him 
31.  for  it.  This  led  the  man  to  make  a further 
search  among  the  fallen  chalk,  which  resulted 
in  his  finding  two  more,  and  a fourth  was  snb- 
sequently  found.  These  Mr.  Holt  also  purchased. 
An  examination  of  the  cliff  where  the  slip  had 
taken  place,  was  afterwards  made,  when  several 
bronze  instruments  were  found  imbedded  in  it,  at 
adepth  of  about  10  ft.  from  the  surface.  These  con- 
Bistcd  of  three  celts  of  the  kind  called  palstraves, 
two  socketed  celts,  a sword,  and  three  lumps  of 
pure  copper,  showing  that  they  must  have  been 
lost  or  hidden  there  by  some  native  maker  of 
such  bronze  instruments.  This  discovery  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Holt  about  them,  and  throngb  him  they  were 
exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries in  London,  March  19,  1807,  together 
with  the  celts  and  sword ; after  which  Sir  Joseph 
became  the  purchaser  of  them  for  30Z. ; and  they 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  gone 
there  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Payne  Hoight, 
in  1833. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Lewes,  has  an  ancient  British 
gold  coin  found  here. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  claims  which 
Eastbourne  has  to  be  considered  a Eoman 
station.  That  it  was  so  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
Eoman  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in 
and  around  it.  In  1717,  a tesselated  pavement 
of  considerable  size,  a bath,  and  other  indicia  of 
these  early  invaders  nf  this  country,  were  dis- 
covered in  a field  by  the  seaside,  now  forming 
the  site  of  Cavendish-place.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  a post 
and  rail  fence.  In  digging  the  post-hole  the  tool 
made  use  of  struck  upon  something  that  offered 
a strong  resistance,  and  upon  opening  a wider 
space,  to  ascertain  what  it  proceeded  from,  the 
Eoman  pavement  was  discovered.  That  eminent 
physician  and  antiquary,  Dr.  Tabor,  of  Lewes, 
who  drew  up  an  account  of  it,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  30th  volume  of  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions,”  says  that  the  whole  field,  which 
measured  four  acres,  is  supposed  to  be  full  of 
foundations.  The  length  of  the  pavement  was 
abont  17  ft.,  and  its  widtli  about  11  ft.  It  was 
constructed  of  coarse  tesserro,  with  a pavement 
of  brick  around  it,  the  whole  being  so  firmly 
cemented  together  that,  as  I have  already  said, 
the  workmen  had  some  difficulty  in  breaking 
through  it.  As  Dr.  Tabor  does  not  speak  of  any 
figures,  similar  to  those  which  so  beautifully 
adorn  the  Bignor  pavement,  it  was,  I presume, 
quite  plain. 

Other  remains  of  the  same  people  were  found 
here  in  18-18,  by  Mr.  James  Berry,  an  East- 
bourne architect,  at  a point  to  the  west  of  the 
“ Sea  Houses  ; ” and  but  a short  distance  from 
Trinity  Church,  the  direction  of  its  massive 
walls,  which  varied  from  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  which  were  constructed  of  Eastbourne 
stone,  being  north  and  south.  Mr.  Lower,  who 
inspected  it  soon  after  it  was  opened,  succeeded, 
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with  the  help  of  Mr.  Berry,  in  tracing  its  con- 
nexion, by  means  of  a corridor,  with  the  bath 
and  pavement  previously  found.  Besides  frag- 
ments of  pottery  of  various  kinds — black,  brown, 
and  red — two  coins  much  corroded,  a flint  celt, 
bones  and  horns  of  various  kinds  of  animals, 
tiles  of  red  earth,  impressed  with  a variety  of 
patterns,  and  a small  bronze,  wero  found  upon 
the  site.  As  portions  of  Pevensey  Castle,  from 
which  Eastbourne  is  distant  about  four  miles,  are 
manifestly  of  Roman  construction,  and  its  claim 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Romano-British  city 
Anderida  which  Dr.  Tabor  claimed  for  Eastbourne, 
is  now  very  generally  admitted ; the  Roman  re- 
mains discovered  here  were  probably  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa  residence  of  some  Roman  officer, 
high  in  station  and  command  there. 

On  the  Downs,  north-west  and  west  of  East- 
bourne, Roman  urns,  one  containing  horses’ 
teeth,  and  others  burned  bones,  and  skeletons 
which  had  not  undergone  the  process  of  crema- 
tion, have  been  disinterred.  The  two  fragments 
of  Roman  pottery  now  exhibited  were  found 
about  two  years  ago,  having  been  thrown  out 
with  the  earth  which  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
move for  the  extension  of  the  esplanade  towards 
the  Wish.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Lewes,  and  Mr. 
Emary,  of  Eastbourne,  are  both  of  them  in  pos- 
eessiou  of  Roman  coins  found  in  and  around 
Eastbourne. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  during  the  time  the 
railway  from  Polegate  to  Eastbourne  was  in  the 
course  of  construction,  the  navvies  in  making  a 
catting  in  the  part  that  passes  through  Willing- 
don,  discovered  an  ancient  coffer.  It  is  of  cast 
lead,  and  measures  12  in.  in  length  by  11  in.  in 
breaxith.  Its  depth  is  G in.  It  has  at  each  end 
sockets  for  iron  shifting  handles.  On  the  longest 
side  it  has  a triangular  device  of  interlaced 
work,  including  a cross ; an  ornament  not  un- 
common on  Runic  monuments.  The  whole  is 
enriched  with  corded  work.  Various  are  the 
conjectures  as  to  its  date  and  use.  By  the 
Archmological  Society  and  the  Archmological 
Institute  it  is  considered  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
its  date  to  be  of  about  the  tenth  century.  Of 
its  original  use  no  satisfactory  opinion  has  been 
advanced.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  thinks  that  such 
leaden  vessels  were  used  by  the  Romans  for 
coffins.  Its  resemblance  to  the  leaden  cists  in 
which  the  bones  of  Gundrada  and  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Warren,  were  discovered  under  very 
similar  circumstances  in  the  priory  grounds,  at 
Lewes,  ai'o  very  remarkable. 

Another  object  of  archaeological  interest  found 
at  Eastbonrne,  but  in  what  year  I am  not  able  to 
say,  is  an  aucient  bronze  seal,  bearing  an  armo- 
rial shield  semee  of  cross  croslets  fitches,  a lion 
rampant,  and  the  inscription 

“SIG:  lOHANNIS:  tlVET.” 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there 
were  Levetts  residing  at  Warbleton  and  Sale- 
hurst  in  the  eastern,  and  at  Fittleworth  in  the 
western  division.  Mr.  Walford,  however,  thinks 
it  not  unlikely  that  this  seal  belongs  to  John 
Livet,  who  was  the  certified  lord  of  the  town- 
ship of  Pirle,  in  1316. 

Before  I conclude  my  list  of  archmological  dis- 
coveries in  Eastbourne,  I must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  most  remarkable  one,  perhaps,  of  all ; 
namely,  the  gold  coins,  with  hlohammedau  in- 
scriptions of  the  eighth  century,  which  were 
found  here  abont  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the 
keenest  archaeological  mind  to  discover  to  what 
fortuitous  circumstances  we  are  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  such  coins  being  found  here. 

Of  the  two  lost  towns  of  Hidney  and  Northey, 
both  of  which  were  limbs  or  members  of  Hast- 
ings, as  one  of  the  Sussex  Cinque  Port  towns, 
Kortbey  was  about  four  miles  from  hence,  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Sluice,  near  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  the  whale  was  cast  on  shore  two 
years  ago ; but  Hidney  is  described  as  having 
been  situated  between  Pevensey  and  Eastbourne. 
Of  these  two  extinct  Sussex  towns,  I shall  say  no 
more  at  present  than  that  I have  been  for  some 
time  collecting  materials  for  a history  of  them, 
the  result  of  which  I hope  to  be  able  to  give  to 
the  Society  in  the  next  volume  of  our  Collec- 
tions. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  beautiful  parish 
church  of  Sb.  Mary,  of  the  old  parsonage-house 
adjoining  the  churchyard,  or  of  the  old  crypt 
under  the  inn,  for  these  we  have  just  visited — 
the  church  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  vicar. 
Of  the  crypt  I shall  only  add  th-at  the  celebrated 
inn  at  All'riston,  and  the  well-known  Star  Hotel 
at  Lewes,  have,  both  of  them,  similar  crypts 
under  them. 


I might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  wonders  of 
Beachy  Head,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  here, 

“ The  Head,”  which  is  second  only  to  that 
reno'wned  cliff  near  Dover  which  Shakspeare  has 
so  beantifuliy  described ; of  “ The  Charleses,” 
which  once  were  conspicuous  landmarks,  but 
which  have  been  obliged  to  lower  their  heads  in 
submission  to  the  ali-devouring  hand  of  time, 
a fragment  of  one  of  the  seven  only  now  re- 
maining to  mark  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
and  this  remnant  tottering  to  its  fall ; and  of 
that  extraordinary  artificial,  but  evidently  an- 
cient, cavern  to  the  west  of  “The  Charleses,” 
the  origin  and  date  of  which  are  unknown  j 
such  caverns,  however,  it  may  observed,  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  of  great  antiquity.  The  cavern  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking  is  nsnally  called  “ Psirson 
Darby’s  Hole.”  Parson  Darby  was  the  incum- 
hent  of  Eastdean  about  the  year  1680,  and  was 
much  in  tho  habit  of  visiting  this  cave.  Tra- 
dition, Sir  William  Burrell  tells  us,  assigns 
two  reasons  for  his  doing  so, — the  one  a very 
uncharitable,  the  other  a very  charitable  one. 
The  uncharitable  tradition  is,  that  the  parson- 
prepared  this  cave  to  retire  to,  when  he  be- 
came weary  of  the  volubility  of  his  better-half;, 
for  this  scandalous  tradition  asserts  that  she 
was  very  subfeefc  to  a disorder  known  in  domestic 
life  as  an  “infirmity  of  tongue,” — in  short  that 

“ Tho  plaja©  of  hia  life 
Was  a loquacious  wife.” 

So  that  he  infinitely  preferred  the  clamor  viari- 
tivius  to  the  clamor  domesticus;  doubtless  feeling- 
that  the  sea  was  sometimes  calm  and  quiet — 
Mrs.  D.’s  tongue  never.  This  talkative  lady  was- 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Seagar,  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms,  and  probably  Mrs. 
Darby  had  no  taste  for  heraldry.  Such  an  im- 
probable tradition  as  this  must  have  originated' 
in  the  spleen  of  some  malicious  person  who  had 
fallen  under  the  lash  of  the  parson  or  his  lady. 
Far  more  likely,  and  certainly  far  more  cha- 
ritable, is  that  tradition  which  attributes  his 
frequent  visits  to  this  cave  to  an  anxious  desire 
on  his  part  to  render  assistance  to  shipwrecked 
marinei’S  on  this  dangerous  coast,  in  their  dis- 
tress; and  that  it  was  the  means  of  his  saving 
many  lives.  The  Head,  however,  the  Charleses, 
and  Parson  Darby’s  Cave,  are  all  beyond  our 
reach  to-day. 

I shall,  therefore,  conclude  my  narrative  of 
the  archmology  of  Ea^bourne,  with  a brief  a-llu- 
sion  to  two  moat  remarkable  customs,  which, 
somehow  or  other,  established  themselves  in  this 
parish,  and  were  very  strictly  observed  for  many 
years.  The  first  was  called  “ Sops  and  Ale,” 
for  a reason  which  you  will  presently  see.  The  ' 
custom  was  this — that  fourteen  days  after  the  | 
birth  of  a child  in  the  parish,  an  entertainment  1 
was  given  at  some  convenient  place.  Sunday  | 
appears  to  have  been  invariably  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  its  observance.  There  is  something 
very  amusing  in  the  customary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  summoning  the  guests,  and  in  ai'rauging 
them,  at  the  celebration  of  these  feasts.  The- 
whole  was  under  the  direction  of  tho  oldest 
bachelor  resident  in  the  parish,  who  was  called 
“ tho  steward.”  The  inhabitants  w’ere  sum- 
moned to  the  entertainment  by  the  steward 
going  to  the  porch-door  of  the  church  during  the 
morning  service,  and  calling  out  three  times  in 
an  audible  voice — “ Sops  and  ale  at  (naming  the 
place)  to-day,  immediately  after  tho  evening 
service.”  When  the  guests  thus  summoned  were- 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  they  were  seated- 
at  three  tables  in  the  following  order:  — At 
Table  1,  which  was  evidently  considered  “ the 
high  table,”  they  were  placed  whose  wives  bad 
blest  them  with  twins,  once  at  the  least.  This 
table  was  superior  to  the  other  two  iu  all  its 
appointments.  The  table-cloth  with  which  it 
was  covered  was  damask;  the  sops  with  which 
it  was  supplied  were  compounded  of  sweet 
cakes  steeped  in  wine,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  sugar.  The  bowls  in  which  these  sops 
were  served  were  of  china,  and  tho  plates 
the  same,  the  knives  and  forks  being  silver- 
handled.  The  parties  entitled  to  sit  at  this  table 
were  addressed  as  benchers.  Table  2 was  sup- 
plied  with  sops  made  of  bread  soaked  in  ale, 
these  also  being  sweetened  with  fine  sugar. 
They  were  served  in  common  earthenware 
bowls,  the  plates  being  of  the  same  material. 
Here  they  sat  whose  wives  bad  not  been  more 
than  customarily  blest.  This  table  was  covered 
with  an  inferior  kind  of  table-cloth.  Table  3 
was  not  covered  at  all,  and  all  the  articles  with 
which  it  was  supplied  were  wooden.  Here  they 
were  placed  whose  wives  had  not  blest  them  at 
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all,  anfl  the  old  bachelors.  This  was  called  "the 
bachelor’s  table.”  As  an  additional  mark  of 
degradatioD,  the  beer- sops  with  which  they  were 
supplied  were  sweetened  with  the  coarsest  sugar. 
That  the  observance  of  this  custom  led  to  much 
abuse  may  bo  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1640,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastbourne  petitioned  Parliament 
for  its  abolition,  which  led,  after  a time,  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  201.  per  annum  were  paid 
in  lien  of  it,  which  sum  was  to  be  applied  to 
educational  purposes.  Toasts  were  given  and 
responded  to  at  these  “sops  and  ale”  feasts j 
and,  when  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  party 
broke  up,  returning  home,  as  I trust  we  shall  do 
to-day,  “ cheerful  and  good-tempered.” 

The  other  custom  was  for  the  occupiers  of  the 
groat  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  are  in  lay 
hands,  to  give  a breakfast  to  the  farmers  and 
their  labourers  on  the  first  three  Sundays  in 
August,  each  farmer  being  entitled  to  send  two 
labourers  for  every  wagon  he  had.  The  farmers 
themselves  were  entertained  in  the  parlour  of 
the  old  parsonage  with  a hot  sirloin  of  roast 
beef,  cold  hams,  and  Sussex  cheese  j the  farm- 
aervauts  in  the  tithe-barn,  with  cold  hams  and 
Susse.x  cheese  only.  A quart  of  beer  was  allowed 
to  each  man.  The  breakfast  commenced  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  ceased  on  the  bells  chiming  for 
church.  About  a century  and  a half  ago  the 
airloin  was  omitted  to  bo  supplied;  but,  upon 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was 
ordered  to  be  again  provided. 

In  the  parish  registers  are  two  memoranda 
referring  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  enter- 
tainment. The  first  is  dated  April  17th,  1682, 
and  is  as  follows : — ■”  It  was  agreed  and  con- 
cluded, that  Hr.  Nicholas  Townley  shall  here- 
after pay  101.  in  money,  and  101.  in  wheat,  as  the 
prices  bo  at  midsomer  and  at  Christmas,  in  lieu 
of  the  20Z.  formerly  spent  in  breakfasts.” — And 
July  31st,  1709,  a vestry  orders — ” That  there  be 
paid  out  of  the  parsonage,  in  lien  of  breakfast- 
ing,  the  sum  of  61.  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ing, viz. : 41.,  part  thereof,  to  be  given  to  a 
schoolmaster  to  instruct  eight  of  the  parishioners’ 
sons  in  the  Latin  tongue  j and  21.,  the  residue 
thereof,  to  bo  given  to  a schoolmaster  to  teach 
foul'  children,  whose  parents  are  nob  able  to  pay, 
to  read  nud  write  ; as  witness  our  hands,  W.  Par- 
ker, Thomas  Byssh,  Yicar.” 

Sir  William  Burrell  cousiders  this  custom  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity,  at  the  time 
tithe  was  taken  in  kind,  of  making  some  kind  of 
remuneration  to  the  tenants  of  the  land  for 
any  damage  that  might  be  done  by  the  tithe 
owners  in  going  upon  their  land  for  the  exercise 
of  their  rights ; and  so  keeping  them  in  a good 
humour. 

Hr.  Chambers,  in  his  account  of  Eastbourne, 
thinks  that  these  breakfasts  took  place  after  the 
second  lesson  in  the  morning  service ; that  an 
adjournment  of  the  congregation  then  took  place 
to  the  parsonage  ; and  as  soon  as  the  breakfast 
was  finished  they  returned  to  church,  and  the 
service  was  resumed. 


THE  STAGE. 

" Kin^  John"  at  Brury  Lane.  — Errors, 
when  nob  dwelt  upon,  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  oblivion  quietly,  and  without  com- 
ment. When,  however,  they  are  put  forward  pro- 
minently for  admiration,  and  vaunted  as  vir- 
tues, it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  know 
better  to  point  out  their  real  character.  The 
• observation  applies  to  art  as  well  as  morals — to 
the  mimic  stage  as  well  as  to  the  theatre  of  life  ; 
and  we  are  led  to  act  up  to  it  with  reference  to  the 
, production  of  “ King  John  ” at  Drury  Lane.  The 
: newspapers,  in  recording  this,  speak  of  “the 
i beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  scenery  it 
; is  “ admirably  put  on  the  stage,”  says  one ; 

“with  extraordinary  illustrations  of  scenei-y,” 
! adds  another;  the  “careful  and  artistic  way  in 
' which  it  is  got  up,”  is  pointed  to ; and  it  is  finally 
c called  by  the  most  influential  of  the  daily 
{ critics,  “ one  of  those  grand  revivals  in  wliich 
t the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  is  illustrated  by  the 
I pencil  of  Beverley.”  Now,  all  this  is  untrue  and 
1 hurtful.  It  is  not  admirably  put  upon  the  stage  ; 
t the  scenery  is  not  appropriate,  careful,  or 
c correct ; in  fact,  it  is  altogether  erroneous,  and 
t therefore  very  objectionable,  and  not  to  be 
a admired  ; altogether  unworthy,  indeed,  of  Drury 
I Lane,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  chief 
0 of  the  metropolitan  theatres.  No  school-boy 
n needs  reminding  that  King  John  died  in  1216, 
when  Pointed  architecture  was  but  beginning 


to  appear;  whereas  the  buildings  shown  in 
Drury  Lane’s  “King  John”  are  for  the  most 
part  those  of  the  latest  developments  of  that 
style.  One  of  the  scones  is  a representation  of 
the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  did  not 
take  the  form  shown  until  200  years  after  the 
action  of  the  play  ; and  the  style  of  other  scenes 
is  even  more  recent  still,  so  that  any  informed 
person  who  judged  the  date  of  the  action  from 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  represented 
would  say,  correctly,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  We  give 
Hr.  Chatterton  full  credit  for  a desire  to  present 
the  drama  properly,  and  Hr.  Beverley  had  no 
earlier  panegyrist  than  ourselves  publicly  to 
point  out  his  merit,  and  award  the  lieartiest  ap- 
plause. If,  however,  they  are  to  be  not  merely 
permitted  to  make  such  an  absurd  mistake  as 
the  whole  getting  up  of  “ King  John”  forms,  bub 
praised  for  it,  and  have  the  error  set  forth  for 
admiration  as  correctness,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect any  effort  on  their  part  to  do  what  is  really 
good.  The  tragedy  is  fairly  acted,  as  well  so,  in- 
deed,  as  present  resources  will  admit  of ; but 
Shaksperean  actors  just  now  are  scarce. 

The  Olympic. — For  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  new 
drama,  “ The  White  Boy,”  produced  with  con- 
siderable care  and  pains  under  the  direction  of 
Hr.  Horace  Wigan,  two  effective  and  good  scenes 
have  been  painted  by  Mr.  Hawes  Craven  ; one 
the  ruins  of.  an  abbey  in  the  Galtce  mountains, 
by  moonlight ; and  the  other  the  interior  of  a 
rude  Sheebeeu  house.  The  first  will  admit  of 
more  atmospheric  effects  than  were  attempted 
on  the  first  (private)  representation.  Hr.  Henry 
Neville,  Mr.  Dominick  Murray,  Miss  Hilly 
Palmer,  and  Miss  E.  Farren  act  in  it  excellently 
well.  The  latter  very  clever  little  lady  plays  a 
daft  boy,  dumb  but  not  deaf,  though  the  bill 
says  BO,  with  admirable  pantomime.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  character  is  nob  made  of  more 
consequence  to  the  plot.  The  piece  is  interest- 
ing, but  nob  strong. 

Surrey  Theatre.  — The  prize  play,  by  Mr. 
Angiolo  Slous,  “ True  to  the  Core,”  fully  justifies, 
as  an  acting  drama,  all  we  said  of  it  after 
hearing  it  read.  It  is  nob  so  well  acted  as  it 
might  be;  indeed,  some  of  the  parts  are  most 
indifferently  filled,  nevertheless  it  interests  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  is  drawing  crowded 
houses  every  night.  The  costumes  and  scenery 
are  very  good  ; two  of  the  scenes,  indeed,  are 
admirable, — “ The  Main  Deck  of  the  Santa  F6," 
and  the  “Eddystone”  in  the  sixteenth  century: — 

“ Wh?n  thunder'd  the  surge  on  that  rock  eo  lone. 

And  never  a lighthouse  upon  it  shone. 

To  save  poor  souls  from  drowning.” 

On  the  rock,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  sea, 
are  gathered  the  four  survivors  of  the  wreck,  the 
setting  sun  briefly  illumining  the  group  before, 
like  their  hopes,  it  sinks.  These  scenes  do  great 
credit  to  the  painter  and  builder,  Mr.  Gates. 


CAPE  TOWN  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A ONE-STOEY  building  has  been  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  premises  in  Roeland-street, 
occupied  by  this  institution,  and  by  last 
advice  was  duly  opened  for  nee  on  the  9fch  of 
July,  1 in  the  presence  of  a large  assemblage 
of  students  and  their  relatives,  and  of  many 
of  the  leading  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  purposes  of  the  institution,  which  is 
now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  have 
been  before  stated  in  the  Builder.  They  are 
not  confined  to  art-education,  bub  are  intended 
for  the  education  of  persons  of  the  working 
classes  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
house  itself,  which  has  been  already  occupied, 
has  a frontage  in  Roeland-street  of  over  60  ft. 
There  are  two  principal  rooms  in  front  on  the 
ground  floor,  that  on  tho  right  being  used  as  a 
sitting-room  for  tho  students,  well  lighted, 
and  supplied  with  chess,  draughts,  dominoes, 
bagatelle-boards,  &c. ; that  on  the  left  is  a 
library,  well  supplied  with  current  works  of 
literature,  and  a collection  of  500  works 
of  history,  art,  science,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
At  the  back  of  these  rooms  is  a large  hall,  lead- 
ing on  to  an  inclosed  court-yard  in  tho  rear  of 
tho  house,  about  60  ft.  square,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  new  building,  the  front  of  which 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  premises,  and 
measuring,  within  the  walls,  58  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  16  ft.  The  building,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  is  from  the  design  of 
William  Inglesby,  a student  in  the  School  of 
Art  since  its  opening,  and  a relative  of  Mr. 
Inglesby,  of  Cape  Town,  the  well-known  builder, 


who  erected  the  building.  The  rooms  in  the 
day  are  lighted  by  two  glass  doors  and  three 
windows,  as  well  as  from  a large  skylight  for 
art-studies.  The  gaslights,  arranged  by  Mr.  Fell, 
are  eighteen  in  number,  and  illuminate  not  only 
the  rooms,  but  the  entire  courtyard.  Besides 
tho  two  principal  rooms  just  described,  there  is 
another  large  upper  class-room,  25  ft.  long,  ap- 
proached by  an  outside  staircase.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  premises  admits  of  complete 
supervision,  even  at  night,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  ample  for  200  students.  The 
introductory  lecture  was  given  in  the  now 
rooms.  The  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  presided, 
and  Mr.  Foster,  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
delivered  a lengthened  address  on  the  various 
purposes  of  the  institution.  As  to  the  school  of 
art,  he  stated  that,  taking  every  dep.artment  of 
it  into  account,  the  institution  had  succeeded  in. 
arousing  a feeling  in  favour  of  art  education, 
and  was  communicating  art  instruction  to  128 
persons.  The  teachers’  labours  are  not  confined 
to  the  evening  and  morning  classes.  Mr.  Lindsay 
bad  been  trying  the  experiment  of  teaching  tho 
boys  of  an  ordinary  school  in  the  day-time ; and 
a large  class  of  Mr.  Close’s  pupils,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  at  the  St.  George’s  School,  had  made 
creditable  progi'css  under  his  tuition. 


NEW  FIRE-EXTINGUISHING  CARTRIDGE. 

M.  Aimk  M.\uktce,  andM.  Mltebse,  a chemist, 
have  invented  a sort  of  cartridge,  containing  in- 
gredients which  are  eminently  capable  of  e.xtin- 
gnishing  fire.  This  is  effected  by  the  sudden 
development  of  a large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid  gas,  well  known  to  be  such  an 
enemy  to  combustion,  that  even  a small  poition 
mixed  with  atmosjjheric  air  is  sufficient  either  to 
prevent  combustion  or  to  arrest  its  progress,  if  it 
has  already  commenced. 

This  scientific  principle  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  but  it  has  never  been  put  into  so 
simple  a practical  form  as  in  tho  present.  These 
cartridges  are  like  brown  paper  parcels,  and  are 
of  two  sizes.  No.  1 is  about  8 in.  long  and 
2i  in.  wide,  and  is  intended  to  be  thrown  by  tho 
band  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  A string  is 
also  attached  by  which  it  may  be  projected  as 
from  a sling.  The  cartridge  is  slightly  explosive, 
so  as  to  well  disseminate  to  the  greatest  extent 
the  substance  producing  the  extinguishing  gas. 

No.  2,  or  the  second-sized  cartridges,  are 
simply  thrown  (the  cover  being  torn  off)  into 
the  water  of  the  engines,  which  they  saturate 
with  a substance  producing  hj’drochloric  acid 
gas  as  soon  as  the  water  touches  the  fire.  Ex- 
periments have  proved  that  one-tenth  of  the 
water  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  extin- 
guish a fire  is  only  requisite  when  the  cartridges 
are  mixed  with  it,  and  that  the  saving  of  time 
is  in  the  same  ratio.  They  are  very  inexpensive. 

No.  1 cartridges  in  some  cases  require  no 
manipulation  whatever,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  place  a number  of  them  at  intervals  in 
the  most  hazardous  places  of  a workshop,  a ship, 
or  a dwelling-house,  where  fire  may  be  likely  to 
break  out,  and  they  will  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing  down  any  fire  that  may  occur  till  the  arriva 
of  the  engines. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  few  fires  (ex- 
cept those  occasioned  by  explosions)  that  cannot 
be  extinguished  at  the  first  outburst  by  a backet, 
or  even  sometimes  a jug,  of  water  applied  im- 
mediately before  the  fire  is  well  alight.  Bub 
water  is  nob  always  at  hand,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
veniently kept  in  every  room  in  a house,  so  that 
a cheap  “extinctor”  like  this,  which  may  be 
placed  aiiywhei'6  at  hand,  in  a cupboard  or  some 
corner,  even  if  it  be  supposed  to  only  lessen  and 
keep  in  check  the  flame  till  the  arrival  of  water, 
may  save  many  an  edifice  and  many  a town  from 
the  horrors  of  a conflagration. 


NEW  EXCHANGE  NEWSROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Tue  Newsroom,  illustrated  by  us  some  time 
ago,  is  about  to  be  placed  iu  the  bauds  of  the 
decorators,  and  it  is  expected  that  ib  will  bo 
ready  for  opening  before  Chrisemas.  The  ceiling 
of  the  vestibule  is  formed  of  encaustic  tiles  of 
rich  pattern,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Co.,  of  London.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of  Caen 
stone ; the  cornice  is  supported  by  marble 
columns  and  pilasters;  the  shafts  being  of  Cork 
marble  (red),  with  Sicilian  (white)  bases,  and 
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Bardilla  (blue)  pedestals  ; and  on  tie  south  side 
there  are  two  chimney-pieces,  also  of  foreign 
marble,  the  production  of  Messrs.  Burke  & Co., 
of  London,  to  whom  the  marble  work  has  been 
entrusted.  Above  the  cornice  are  panels  con- 
taining alternately  the  arms  of  our  colonies  and 
allegorical  groups  in  bas  relief,  modelled  by 
Messrs.  Mabey  & Sons,  of  London,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Liverpool.  The 
dome  is  of  iron  and  strong  plate-glass,  with 
an  inner  ornamental  glazing,  with  gold  fret 
border  and  star  centres,  filled  in  with  ruby  and 
blue.  The  floor  of  the  large  room  is  to  be  of 
oak,  teak,  and  pitch  pine,  laid  in  patterns,  with 
a large  star  in  the  centre.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  room  a niche  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
a colossal  statue  of  her  Majesty,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  provided  to  fill  it.  The  whole  of 
the  works  are  progressing  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  T.  E.  Wyatt,  and  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Parsons  (who  formerly  was  con- 
nected with  the  late  Sir  C.  Barry  in  superintend- 
ing the  works  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament), 
assisted  by  Mr.  Boult,  the  company’s  surveyor. 

The  chief  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holme  &■ 
Nicol.  The  arrangements  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  room  have  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Price,  Lee,  & Co.,  of  London.  The 
system  adopted  is  as  follows  : — A.8  our  readers 
are  aware,  the  Nelson  Monument  is  to  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  position  to  a site  a few 
yards  nearer  the  townhall,  where  it  will  be 
central  between  the  east  and  west  towers 
of  the  new  buildings,  thus  leaving  “ the  flags  ” 
entirely  unobstructed.  The  railings,  which 
at  present  surround  the  monument,  will  be 
removed,  and  the  monument  will  be  placed 
on  a handsome  granite  pedestal,  6 ft.  high. 
This  pedestal  will  contain  several  ornamental 
perforated  panels,  through  which  fresh  air  will 
pass  into  a circular  shaft  round  the  base  of  the 
monument,  and  thence  by  large  ducts  to  the 
warming  apparatus,  situated  underneath  the 
four  corners  of  the  news-room.  These  appa- 
ratus consist  of  a series  of  hollow  plates  charged 
with  hot  water,  supplied  from  two  large  boilers 
under  the  sale-room.  The  cold  air  is  heated  to 
the  requisite  temperature  by  passing  between 
the  plates,  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  news- 
room through  four  ornamental  gratings,  placed 
one  in  each  comer  of  the  room. 


NEW  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BOMBAY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  new  custom-honse  about  to  be 
erected  in  Bombay,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Brodrick,  architect.  It  is  intended  to 
afford  accommodation  for  all  the  usnal  business 
of  the  cnstoms,  also  for  the  preventive  service, 
wharfingers,  &c.  The  general  arrangement  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  plan. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  a mixture 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahoromedan,  which  has 
been  selected  as  much  from  its  intrinsic  beauty 
as  from  a desire  to  restore  a style  of  architecture 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  climate. 

It  is  intended  to  construct  the  walls  of  the 
building  with  Coorla  stone  (a  native  trap  stone 
of  a hard  quality)  ; all  the  pillars,  arches,  cor- 
nices, and  dressings  generally  will  be  of  Poore- 
bunda  freestone.  The  floors  and  ceilings  through- 
out will  be  constructed  of  fireproof  materials. 
Wide  and  spacious  external  corridors  are  pro- 
vided to  all  fronts  of  the  bnilding,  and  access  to 
all  the  rooms  is  afforded  by  these  means.  These 
arcades  form  conspicuous  features  in  the  external 
design,  and  are  also  indispensable  in  the  climate 
of  Bombay. 

The  bnilding  will  be  of  great  extent,  being 
970  ft.  long,  and  the  return  wings  300  ft.  deep. 
The  cost  of  it,  tf  carried  out  in  the  materials 
Stated  above,  will  be  about  270,00OZ. 


A.  Gateway. 

B.  Guards'  Room. 

“C.  Sup.  Preventive  Ser- 
vice. 

,D.  D-'puty  Sup.  Preven. 
live  Service. 

E.  Porter. 

P.  HaU. 

G.  Public  Corridor. 

H.  Petty  Customs  Export. 

I.  Petty  Customs  Import. 

J.  Goods’  Shed. 

K.  Waitin  g-room  for  Gen- 

tlemen. 

Housekeeper. 

L.  Bath 

M.  Waiting-room  for  La- 

dies. 


Baggage -room  for 
Paaaengera. 

O.  Appraising  Assistant’s 

Boom. 

P.  Appraising  Import, 

Q.  Ticket  Clerks. 

R.  Gatekeeper. 

S.  Peons. 

T.  Out-otEces. 

U.  Court. 

V.  Gauging-room. 

W.  Private  Office. 

X.  Appraising  Room. 

Y.  Assistant’s  Room. 

Z.  Weighing  Sheds. 

a.  Chawl  Appraiser. 

b.  Inspector  for  Draw- 

back Office. 
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PABIS. 

The  gardens  of  the  Lnxembonrg  are  to  be  shorn 
of  the  northern  portion  by  a street  piercing  a 
little  south  of  the  nursery-ground,  and  running 
east  and  west.  The  centre  avenue,  leading  to 
the  observatory,  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
to  bo  converted  into  a public  promenade,  and 
the  rest  into  plots  for  building  purposes.  The 
subsoil  of  the  Luxembourg  is  peculiarly  un- 
suitable for  the  erection  of  dwellings  requiring 
I foundations  of  any  depth.  There  exists  in  the 
centre  of  the  PepiniSre  or  nursery,  a well  called 
the  “ I’uits  des  Chartreux,”  about  49  ft.  deep  to 
the  surface  of  the  water ; at  3 m.  50  (11‘5  ft.) 
there  is  a side-door  to  be  seen.  This  leads  to 
the  catacombs,  consisting  of  a double  “ story  ” 
and  a bone  store  (pssuaire).  It  will  be  imprac- 
ticable to  make  building  ground  of  this  under- 
mined soil,  and  impolitic : however  cheap  the 
land  may  be  sold,  constructors  will  not  purchase 
a spot  where  no  first-class  house  can  be  built. 
Better  let  the  roses  and  dahlias  hold  their 
ground  than  meddle  with  these  abysses. 

The  works  of  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  are  nearly  completed.  In  the  new 
spire  (of  wood  covered  with  lead)  are  being 
placed  the  bells  of  the  clock,  so  that  they  will 
hang  over  the  centre  of  the  cross  of  tho  build- 
ing. The  ancient  steeple,  demolished  in  1808, 
and  now  replaced  by  the  new  spire,  contained 
six  bells.  Those  of  Notre  Dame  were  always 
famous;  two  of  tho  largest  were  placed  in  the 
southern  tower,  seven  other  great  bells  being 
placed  in  the  northern  tower.  The  great  bell  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  tho  wizard  Michael  Scott 
caused  to  toll  by  a stamp  of  his  foot  as  ho 
exclaimed — 

"Michael  Scott,  of  great  fame, 

Aak’d  moat  and  got  nane,”~ 

weighs  13,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  a ton  less 
than  our  Big  Ben  at  Westminster,  or  that  of 
^Erfurt,  in  Saxony.  It  was  cast,  firstly,  in  the 
year  1400;  subsequently  it  was  recast — it  is 
said,  in  1686 — with  double  the  quantity  of  metal. 

In  the  Gallery  of  Kings,  the  two  last  remain- 
ing statues  are  ready  to  be  hoisted  into  their 
places,  and  the  necessary  plant  for  raising  them 
has  been  installed  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
tower. 

Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  were  under  the  impression  that  (as  old 
MSS.  state  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imperiale),  the 
twenty-eight  figures  filling  this  gallery  were 
those  of  the  kings  of  France.  Modern  archaeo- 
logical researches,  however,  have  clearly  esta- 
blished that  they  represented,  nob  the  kings  of 
Prance,  but  those  of  Judah.  Preserving  the 
ancient  character  of  this  gallery,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  has  restored  the  statnes  of  the  regal  patri- 
archs of  Judah. 

The  administration  of  public  health  of  Paris 
has  published  the  following  accounts  of  tho  state 
of  the  epidemic  cholera  during  the  last  two 
months.  In  the  commencement  of  July  the 
epidemic  made  its  appearance,  and  attained  its 
;maximum  in  a few  days’  time,  without  the 
number  of  deaths  in  hospital  and  in  town  ex- 
xeeding,  daily,  150.  Since  the  end  of  July,  the 
diminution  of  the  epidemic  was  regular,  the 
average  mortality  in  the  hospitals  during  the 
month  of  Angust  having  been  23.  It  was  only 
:15  per  day  for  the  first  nine  days  of  September. 
Taking  the  present  population  of  Paris  as 
.1,667,811  souls,  it  is  manifest,  admitting  the 
.statement  to  be  correct,  that  the  malady  has  not 
;raged  very  severely  in  the  capital.  The  daily 
' average  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  town, 
i since  the  Ist  of  September,  has  not  exceeded  22. 


THE  NEW  SANITARY  POWERS  OYER 
SUB-LET  TENEMENTS. 

The  extended  power  of  visiting  and  inspect- 
:ing  sub-let  tenements  or  lodging-houBes,  which 
tthe  conductor  of  this  journal  long  urged  in  the 
ifaco  of  opposition,  has  at  length  become  law, 
1 and  is  in  practical  and  beneficial  operation  in 
< London  and  elsewhere.  At  Liverpool,  Dr. 
' Trench,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
(borough,  has,  by  order  of  the  local  health  com- 
imittee,  made  a "Report  on  the  35th  Section 
i of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1366,”  which  gives 
tthis  power,  and  proposes  to  commence  the 
{application  of  the  enactment  in  those  streets, 
bthe  houses  of  which  have  already  been  found  by 
hthe  inspectors  to  be  continually  overcrowded; 
iviz., — Cavendisb-street,  Milton-street,  Sawney 
(Pope-street,  Addison-street,  and  Hodson-street. 


He  will  add  to  the  list,  from  time  to  time,  the 
houses  in  other  streets  which  have  been  or  shall 
bo  found  overcrowded. 

As  the  practical  working  of  the  enactment  is 
new  and  so  far  experimental,  it  will,  in  his 
opinion,  be  prudent  at  first  to  make  its  applica- 
tion restrictive  and  tentative. 

When  desirable  that  certain  houses,  let  in 
lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family,  should  be  placed  under  the  regula- 
tions made  by  the  council  for  the  well  ordering 
of  the  said  houses,  in  accordance  with  tho  Act, 
he  must  notify  the  same  by  printed  circular  to 
the  owners  or  tenants,  and  keep  a register  of  all 
such  houses,  with  the  cubical  measurement  of 
the  several  rooms  of  each  house. 

Whenever  there  is  in  a house  a separate 
sitting-room,  not  occupied  as  a sleeping  apart- 
ment during  the  night,  the  number  of  persons 
allotted  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  such  house  is 
to  be  fixed  on  a basis  of  300  cubical  feet  for  each 
adult;  whenever  all  the  rooms  in  a house  are; 
used  as  sleeping  apartments,  the  number  of| 
persons  who  may  occupy  such  rooms  must  be 
fixed  on  a basis  of  350  cubical  feet  for  each 
adult. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  assures  the  com- 
mittee  that  he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
give  practical  efficiency  to  the  provisions  of  this 
enactment ; but  experience  has  with  him  long 
since  dispelled  the  hopeful  illusion,  that  mere 
statutable  laws,  however  stringent  or  honestly 
enforced,  or  mere  sanitary  inspections,  however 
regular  or  continuous,  will  be  able  by  themselves 
to  check  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in  so  large  a 
community.  He  therefore  reiterates  the  opinion 
formerly  enunciated,  that  all  efforts  of  the  coun- 
cil and  its  officers  to  check  overcrowding,  and 
regulate  the  sanitary  condition  of  sublet  houses, 
will  be  a failure,  unless  syatematically  and 
loyally  sustained  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
owners  and  agents  of  such  property ; and  that 
as  the  overcrowding  of  houses  in  any  locality  is 
a permanent  menace  and  danger  to  the  public 
health,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public,  by  com- 
bined and  individual  exertions,  and  at  some  risk 
of  capital,  to  increase  the  house  accommodation 
so  urgently  required  by  tho  working  classes  of 
the  town. 

He  thinks  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  obtain 
for  purchase  or  long  lease,  on  easy  terms,  very 
many  bad  courts,  admirably  suited  for  the  same 
experiment  of  renovation  that  was  can-ied  out  in 
Wild-court  and  Tyndall’s-bnildings  in  London, — 
tho  former  of  which  now  yields  51.  Ifis.  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  total  investment  j and  he  con- 
cludes his  report  by  saying,  " Even  wbilo  I 
write  I feel  that  many  will  regard  the  scheme  as 
utterly  Utopian ; but  we  have  before  us  this 
pregnant  fact, — Liverpool  is  surpassingly  rich, 
and  Liverpool’s  death-rate  this  week  is  53  in  the 
1,000,  and  the  great  primary  causo  of  tho  sick- 
ness of  Liverpool  is  the  overcrowded  and  squalid 
condition  of  the  homes  of  its  working  classes.” 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 

A DISCUSSION  has  been  going  on  in  the  daily 
press  as  to  whether  water  mixed  with  excremen- 
titious  matter  is  purified  from  that  matter  by 
boiling.  The  Registrar-General  and  Professor 
Falkland  say  no,  because  excrementitious  matter 
was  found  in  boiled  water  which  was  chemically 
examined  in  consequence  of  two  persons  having 
been  seized  with  violent  cramp  and  diarrhoea 
four  hours  after  having  taken  tea  made  with  this 
water.  " Y.”  in  the  Times,  demurs  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  water  in  this  case  was  the  cause  of 
the  illness,  the  evidence  being  merely  presump- 
tive, and  urges  that  the  cramps  and  diarrhoea 
may  have  been  produced  by  some  other  cause, 
even  although  they  did  happen  to  occur  four 
hours  after  having  partaken  of  the  tea  contain- 
ing the  excrementitious  matter.  For  our  own 
part,  all  we  care  to  note  here  is  the  fact,  that  it 
is  of  no  use  looking  to  the  boiling  of  bad  water 
as  a security  against  excrementitious  impurities. 
The  evils  attendant  on  the  use  of  bad  water  do 
not  require  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  the  case 
in  question;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a physician  who  stands  very  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  in  tho  science  of  health  and  disease 
“it  is  most  difficult  to  extract  the  right  conclu- 
sion  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  that,  in 
fact,  theory  has  never  been  so  fertile  a breeder 
of  errors  in  medicine  as  this  so  highly-extolled 
experience.”  Such  is  tho  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
'Watson,  who  was  recently  baroneted  for  his 
eminence  in  medicine.  Were  “Y.”  even  to  prove, 


which  he  has  not  done,  that  boiling  does  purify 
water  from  sewage  or  other  excrementitious 
matter  mixed  with  it,  he  would  go  but  a short 
way  towards  inducing  the  public. to  look  to  a 
judicious  mixture  of  sewage  and  water  well 
boiled  as  a satisfactory  beverage,  or  a safe 
medium  for  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink. 
We  must  keep  out,  and  not  boil  out,  our  sewage 
from  our  water  supply  : we  must  have  the  pure 
water  of  nature,  rather  than  water  “purified” 
by  any  art. 

It  is  stated,  that  a gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Esk  has,  after  re- 
peated observation  and  experiment,  discovered 
that  the  solid  refuse  of  shale  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paraffin  oil  is  a most  perfect  purifier 
of  the  filthiest  water.  A few  days  ago,  says  the 
Scotsmayi,  a quantity  of  the  sewage  water  of 
^ Musselburgh  was  experimented  upon,  by  throw- 
; ing  into  it  some  of  this  shale  refuse.  After 
being  allowed  to  settle  the  water  was  found 
to  have  been  completely  purified.  Two  bottles, 
one  of  them  filled  with  tho  sewage  and  the 
other  with  Crawley  water,  as  used  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  Edinburgh,  were  submitted  to 
an  eminent  medical  practitioner,  who  upon 
being  requested  to  select  tho  one  preferable 
for  drinking  purposes,  unhesitatingly  chose 
that  which  had  been  purified  by  the  shale 
refuse.  This  substance  is  at  present  thrown 
aside  by  the  manufacturers  of  paraffin  oil  as 
valueless ; but  if  it  can  be  applied  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  tho  operation  be  effectual  in 
cleansing  the  water  polluted  by  the  paper-mills 
on  the  North  Esk,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  their  removal,  or  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  impure  water  out  to  sea  by  means  of  pipes. 


ABBOTSFORD  AND  GALASHIELS. 

A COKKESPONDENT  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  15, 
says  the  people  of  Galashiels  “ do  not  honour 
their  poet  much  by  encroaching  on  the  beautiful 
seclusion  of  Abbotsford,  instead  of  leaving  a few 
acres,  as  pictured  to  the  poet’s  eye.  A puny 
pert  baronial  sort  of  a villa  is  now  being  erected 
on  an  elevated  site  directly  opposite  Sir  Walter’s 
cherished  pile.”  The  correspondent  is  wrong  in 
drawing  such  a wide  inference  from  one  narrow 
fact ; and  he  is  not  blameless  for  so  writing 
without  also  taking  into  consideration  tho  ne- 
cessities of  onr  community.  Galashiels  is  built 
on  a narrow  haugh  through  which  the  Gala  flows 
to  join  the  Tweed  about  a mile  below  the  town. 
For  many  years  this  haugh  was  sufficient  for 
business  premises  and  for  tho  dwelling-houses  of 
manufacturers,  but  the  former  has  increased  so 
much, — almost  trebled  since  1851, — and  the 
operatives’  dwellings  have  also  increased  so 
much,  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  forced, 
BO  to  speak,  out  of  the  town.  As  was  quite 
proper  and  very  commendable,  they  have  built 
villas  on  the  hill  slopes  skirting  the  haugh,  of  a 
more  pretentious  style  than  the  plain  buildings 
in  which  their  fathers  dwelt.  The  sites  have 
now  been  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  the  earlier 
occupied  ones  are  now  considerably  encroached 
on  by  streets  for  the  operatives.  This  has 
naturally  caused  an  extension  of  villas  in  tho 
direction  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  “ pert,  puny, 
baronial  sort  of  a villa”  is  simply  the  latest 
instance  of  that  extension. 

Buildings  must  go  in  that  direction  or  the 
town  must  cease  to  expand.  The  direction  is 
not  from  choice,  but  owing  to  necessity;  yet 
your  correspondent  does  not  put  in  one  word  in 
defence  of  his  townsmen  when  condemned  by 
a couple  of  jabbering  Yankees.  From  tho  long 
and  intimate  connexion  between  Sir  Walter  and 
the  manufacturers  of  Galashiels,  I infer  that  few 
things  would  have  pleased  him  more  than  to  see 
that  success  of  their  trade  (for  which  he 
laboured  so  much)  showing  itself  in  a long  line 
of  villas,  now  running  along  the  slope  of  tho  hill 
opposite  Abbotsford ; and,  in  point  of  scenic 
effect,  they  will  more  improve  than  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  Abbotsford,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  half  a mile’s  distance,  with  the 
Tweed  betwixt  them.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I have  no  objection  to  state  it;  and  I say, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  neither 
in  an  architectural  nor  in  any  other  sense,  has 
Abbotsford  one  claim  to  veneration,  except  in  as 
far  as  it  was  the  work  and  residence  of  Sir 
Walter.  It  has  no  intrinsic  excellence  but  what 
it  takes  from  him.  It  is  his  memory  only  that 
gives  it  the  charm  drawing  that  endless  stream 
of  visitors  to  the  shrine  ; and  no  one  who  looks 
on  its  pinnacles  and  the  curious  relics  built  into 
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its  walls,  ceases  for  a moment  to  connect  them 
with  the  minstrel.  The  requirement  of  these 
worshippers  is,  not  that  surrounding  hills  nor 
fields  at  half  a mile’s  distance  should  eternally 
remain  as  when  the  minstrel’s  eye  last  rested 
on  them.  Once  within  its  gates,  the  outer 
world  , is  altogether  forgotten.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  minstrel's  character  in  his 
works  find  here  such  a harmony  with  the  man 
who  made  it,  and  such  a boundless  number 
of  points  of  attraction,  that  all  outward 
gazing  at  hills  and  distant  fields  could  never  be 
dreamt  of  by  any  one,  except,  perhaps,  those 
Americans  to  whom  “ J.  K.”  refers.  What  a 
horrible  depravity  of  taste,  to  utter  bad  puns 
within  these  grounds,  knowing  the  bright  day- 
dreams which  lent  the  spring  of  infinite  labour 
to  the  genius  who  made  them  enchanted  ground ; 
knowing  the  awful  darkness  of  the  storm  before 
which  the  proud  eye  sank  and  the  daring  wing 
faltered ; knowing  the  growth  of  the  minstrel's 
visions  as  success  drew  his  eye  to  yet  more 
golden  visions — visions  collapsing  into  a very 
focus  of  darkness  and  disappointment.  No,  these 
are  not  the  men  to  lay  down  a new  canon  of 
taste,  and  such  men  prostitute  “ the  shrine  ” 
where  the  one  eternal  lesson — the  vanity  of 
human  greatness — for  ever  is  repeated  in  the 
saddest,  most  sorrowful  language.  Here  are  the 
material  elements  gathered  for  family  greatness  5 
but  the  family,  where  are  they  ? The  man 
whose  fatherly  and  lordly  heart  made  his  very 
servants  and  dogs  immortal,  has  but  one  frail 
descendant  to  lay  a flower  on  the  one  sacred 
spot  in  Dryburgh’s  ruined  fane ! So  the  true 
heart  feels  in  pacing  these  lonely  rooms  and 
looking  on  that  fantastic  pile ; but  the  bitter  sad- 
ness creeping  around  the  heart  gives  place  to  the 
thought  that  the  genius  has  his  memory  enshrined 
in  the  wider  circle  of  his  countrymen,  that  two 
continents  send  their  pilgrims  to  the  spot  hallowed 
by  his  presence,  and  that  if  he  has  lost  a family 
he  has  fonnd  a way  to  the  heart  of  humanity. 
The  manufacturers  have  never  forgotten  the 
claims  on  their  gratitude  for  the  exertions  to 
foster  their  trade  made  by  Sir  Walter.  The 
town  has  now  reached  a wealth  undreamt  of  in 
those  days,  when  Sir  Walter’s  joyous  and  loving 
heart  graced  the  one  local  festival  of  the  simple 
villagers.  We  now  have  a municipal  existence 
and  a public  hall  j and  the  first  portrait  to  grace 
its  walls  is  a copy  of  Raeburn’s  Sir  Walter,  pre- 
sented by  the  manufacturers  to  the  municipality. 
Does  this  not  show  that  neither  in  taste  nor  in 
sentiment  are  our  manufacturers  at  fault  with 
Sir  Walter’s  memory  ? And  if  villas  are  run  up 
within  sight  of  Abbotsford,  it  is  because  no  other 
gi'ound  is  60  contenient  for  the  purpose. 

J.  W. 


STREET  FORMING. 

It  would  be  a curiosity  to  know  who  form,  or 
are  entitled  to  form,  our  streets.  They  certainly 
have  no  notion  of  a straight  line,  nor  even  the 
Tious  to  copy  such  a model  as  St.  John’s  Wood ! 
Scarcely  any  of  the  lines  of  street  in  Kensington 
are  straight  ; Gloucester  - road,  for  instance, 
Fulham  end  of  King’s-road,  with  its  tortuous 
windings,  now  to  be  further  developed  by  a 
street  crossing  it,  with  houses,  one  above  the  line 
of  road,  and  then  the  road  continued  ! 

At  Keusington,  again,  the  monster  houses  are 
built  in  half  dozens,  and  then  a street  is  built 
■across  the  bottom,  thus  eflectually  excluding  the 
current  of  air  and  putting  up  a dark  shadow 
over  the  other  houses,  instead  of  streets  being 
formed  at  right  angles,  with  one  name  instead 
of  half-a-dozen  between  the  two  ends,  whereby 
the  identity  is  destroyed  at  the  ends.  N. 


ANCIENT  STONE,  WOOL  CHURCH. 

Observing  your  report  in  the  Builder  (15th 
September)  of  the  discovery  of  an  object  that 
has  excited  conjecture  among  arcbmologists  at  the 
church  of  Wool  (Dorset),  namely,  a stone  8 in. 
square,  with  cavities  at  the  four  corners ; I 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  may  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility as  it  seems  to  me,  a portative  altar,  such 
as  bishops  are  privileged  to  possess,  and  to  carry 
about  with  them  for  celebration  of  Mass,  in 
whatsoever  place  and  under  whatsoever  circum- 
stances. Only  tico  cavities  would  be  required 
for  the  cruets,  wine  and  water  ; and  the  sacred 
salt,  used  at  baptisms,  would  never  be  produced 
together  with  these  sacramental  elements  at 
the  eucharistio  rite.  These  cavities  in  the  stone. 


I conclude,  must  be  such  as  served  for  the  inser- 
tion of  relics,  indispensable  to  every  Roman 
Catholic  altar;  and  though  it  is  true  that  but 
one  hollow  in  the  sacred  mensa  is  generally  pro- 
vided, and  near  the  centre,  as  the  receptacle  of 
such  objects,  it  seems  admissible  conjecture  that, 
in  some  instances,  four  may  have  been  scooped 
in  the  stone  in  order  that  the  enlarged  supply 
for  contents  might  invest  it  with  the  greater 
sanctity.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disciplinary 
obligation  of  placing  relics  in  altars,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  part  on  which  the  sacramental 
vessels  rest,  derives  from  the  primitive  usage  of 
consecrating  and  communicating  on  the  tombs 
of  martyrs  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 

Florence.  C.  J.  Hemans. 


AS  TO  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sib, — Will  you  kindly  request  some  one  of 
your  chemical  readers  to  inform  me  what  Port- 
land cement  is  ? I do  not  mean  how  it  is  made, 
nor  what  the  ingredients  are  which  are  em- 
ployed in  making  it,  but  what  is  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  result  ? When  clay,  twenty  to 
thirty  parts,  and  chalk,  seventy  to  eighty,  are 
burnt  together,  after  complete  mixing,  as  takes 
place  in  the  grinding  and  elutriation,  we  know 
Portland  cement  is  produced.  But  ■what  is  it  ? 
Clays  are  for  the  most  part  oxide  or  silicate  of 
aluminium,  chalk  carbonate  of  lime.  What  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  burning  p I suppose  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  lime  is  expelled,  and  the 
water,  of  both  the  clay  and  chalk,  and  an 
anhydrous  compound  is  produced.  When  water 
is  added  to  Portland  cement,  is  heat  pro- 
duced, as  when  lime  is  slaked  ? If  not,  why 
not  ? These  are  chemical  questions,  for  answers 
to  which  I have  looked  in  vain  into  books  on 
mortars,  cements,  &c. 

Ax  Amateur  Builder. 


MARGATE. 

the  drainage  question. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  the  town  council  the 
following  inquiries : — 

1.  The  number  of  houses  with  cesspools  or 
pits  full  of  soil  with  no  existing  drains. 

2.  The  exact  distance,  in  feet  and  inches,  of 
such  cesspools  from  any  adjacent  well;  and  the 
depth  of  such  well. 

3.  Whether  such  cesspools  are  periodically 
emptied,  or  drain,  or  are  absorbed,  into  the  chalk. 

4.  The  advisability  of  a direct  water  supply, 
with  cistern  and  closets. 

5.  The  construction  of  an  outfall  sewer  and 
sewage  reservoir,  remote  from  the  harbour  and 
town. 

6.  The  necessity  of  a total  revision  of  the 
present  system,  aud  the  substitution  of  house 
drains,  with  proper  water  supply. 

The  stench  from  some  of  these  closets  is 
dreadful,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  things, 
and  the  paramount  necessity  of  a change.  These 
remarks  apply,  with  more  or  lees  force,  to  nearly 
every  watering-place  on  the  coast.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether  a visit  to  many  is 
not  fraught  with  danger  in  place  of  health. 

A Surveyor. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BORROWERS  FROM 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  requires  the  signature  or  consent  of  secured 
creaitors  (mortgagees)  to  deeds  effecting  arrangement 
with  creditors  in  lieu  of  bankruptcy;  and  unless  this  is 
complied  with,  the  deeds  are  held  nut  to  be  good,  and  will 
not  be  receired  when  tendered  for  registration. 

In  my  capacity  as  accountant  to  the  trade,  I have 
recently  had  several  cases  in  which  I have  had  the 
arrangement  with  unsecured  creditors  totally  upset 
through  the  perverseness  of  certain  building  societies  * 
(there  are  exceptions),  who,  as  they  inform  me,  make  it 
a rule  not  to  sign  or  consent  to  any  such  deeds  ; the 
effect  being  to  compel  the  debtor  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  without  an  estate,  as  aforeclosure  is  contem- 
plated iu  the  refusal,  and  is  invariably  carried  out. 

I need  only  add,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  reason  for 
secured  creditors  refusing  their  signature  or  consent 
(apart  from  that  above  named),  as  giving  it  in  no  way  im- 
perils their  security,  or  is  in  any  lespect  prejudicial  to  it ; 
to  refuse,  therefore,  is  most  illiberal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical 
towards  unsecured  creditors,  and  the  unfortunate  specu- 
lator in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy. 


* The  “ Planet  ” refused  roe  on  the  ground  of  it  being 
their  rule  not  to  countenance  deeds  of  arrangement, 
I although  their  solicitors  gave  me  a note  to  them,  stating 
I there  was  no  legal  cause  for  withholding  consent. 


Before  borrowing  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  event  of  misfortune,  aud  arrangement 
with  creditors  being  effected,  or  contemplated,  they, 
although  secured,  would  nullify  it,  and  compel  bankruptcy, 
against  the  desires  of  the  unsecured  creditors,  or  ■whether 
they  would  help  and  assist  Ihemlw  their  consent. 

T.  J.  Hogg,  Accountant. 


COMPETITION  COURTESIES. 

Bib, — AUowme  to  ask  whether  a secretary  to  a building 
committee  is  not  bound,  in  the  fuldlment  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  as  well  as  iu  common  courtesy,  to  supply  in- 
tending competitors  with  every  information  in  hia 
power  for  their  guidance  iu  the  preparation  of  their 
designs  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  committee  for  building  a new 
church  in  Yorkshire,  a competition  for  which  has  been 
lately  advertised,  appears  to  have  a different  opinion, 
judging  from  the  extremely  curt  and  ambiguous  replies 
with  which  he  favours  those  who  apply  to  him  for  par- 
ticulars. It  is  said  that  a relative  of  hia  is  one  of  the 
competitors ; if  so,  possibly  that  courtesy  and  generoaity 
which  we  all  know  to  be  so  common  in  the  intercourse  of 
members  of  the  same  profession  may  induce  that  gentle- 
man to  furnish  inquirers  with  those  details  which  the 
honorary  secretary  thinks  proper  to  withhold. 

PiGHi  Faib. 


DRAINAGE  AND  IRRIGATION  AT 
MONTROSE. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Montrose 
commissioners  of  police  are  proposing  to  have 
their  town  thoroughly  drained.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  have  appointed  a committee  of  their 
number  to  procure  plans,  and  have  instructed 
it  to  consider  at  the  same  time  as  to  whether 
the  sewage  could  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  about  350  acres  of  arable  land  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This  land  is  very  light ; almost  pure  sand.  At 
present  it  is  let  at  about  208.  an  acre  to  small 
farmers,  who  supply  the  town  with  milk,  &c.  It 
is  very  favourably  situated  for  irrigation,  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  town,  and  also 
because  of  its  surface  being  nearly  level.  The 
committee  propose  to  inquire  into  and  visit 
places  where  they  can  see  the  sewage  applied  to 
agricultural  purposes.  If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  first  crop  at  Worthing,  after  the 
application  of  sewage  irrigation,  produced  20?. 
an  acre. 


BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS  COMPETITION. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  presented  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Bristol : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned,  beg  to  memorialize  your 
honourable  body  in  tue  matter  of  the  Bristol  Assize 
Courts  Competition,  in  order  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
great  injustice  threatened  by  tho  vote  thereon  at  your 
meeting  of  July  2Sth  last. 

We  pray  you  to  rescind  that  vote,  and  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  finance  committee,  dated  the  19th  of  July 
last,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  successful  compe- 
titors." Signed  by  A.  J.  B.  BeresfordHope,  M.P.,  president 
of  the  Eoyol  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; the  Karl  of 
Limerick,  president  of  the  Bcistol  Architectural  Society; 
and  the  following  architects  of  London:— George  Gilbert 
Scott,  Ewan  Christian,  John  P.  Seddon,  William  Burges, 
T.  Roger  Smith,  Owen  Jones,  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A., 
and  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.;  of  Bristol,— Charles  Under- 
wood, William  Bruce  Gingell,  Archibald  C.  Ponton, 
Henry  Masters,  Charles  J.  Phipps,  W.  H.  Hawtin,  John 
Foster,  Joseph  Wood,  and  Samuel  Thomas  Welch;  and 
Wilson  A Wilcox,  Bath. 


THE  PARIS  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  new  central  school  is  said  to  be  doing 
good  work  in  rendering  the  training  of  youths  in- 
tended for  architects  more  systematic  and  com- 
plete ; but  the  very  completeness  of  the  plan 
creates  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.  According 
to  the  Society  of  Arts’  Journal,  it  has  been  found, 
on  examination  of  candidates  for  admission, 
that  many  youths  of  good  abilities  have  failed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  tho  school,  not  from 
want  of  ability,  but  because  they  have  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
preliminary  knowledge  required  of  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  want  of  sufficient  general  in- 
struction to  enable  them,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners,  to  enter  upon  tho 
special  portion  of  their  education  with  advan- 
tage. In  order  to  prevent  such  failure  in 
future,  the  council  of  the  school  has  jnet  issued 
a note  on  the  method  employed  at  these  pre- 
liminary examinations.  The  candidates  are 
submitted  to  three  examinations  : — 1.  Proficiency 
in  drawing  from  copies  and  in  architectural 
drawing  entitles  the  candidate  to  a certain  mark 
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! eftch  case,  and  the  average  of  the  two  marks, 
aicli  are  represented  by  numbers  indicative  of 
6 amount  of  that  proficiency,  gives  the  value 
general  proficiency  in  drawing.  2.  The  mathe- 
atical  examination  is  divided  into  seven  ques- 
jns.  each  of  which  gives  a mark,  and  the  aver- 
^ of  these  marks,  as  in  the  former  case,  indi- 
tes the  position  of  the  candidate  in  mathe- 
Etics.  3.  The  written  literary  examination 
cl  the  oral  examination  in  geography  and 
iinography  give  two  marks,  and  the  average 
the  two  indicates  the  candidate’s  acquire- 
isnts  in  literatare.  The  average  of  the  three 
arks  thus  obtained  gives,  of  course,  the  candi- 
ite's  general  proficiency,  and  it  moreover  de- 
iniiines  his  classification  on  entering  the 
hool.  The  direction  of  the  school  has  evi' 
mtly  no  idea  of  lowering  its  standard  of 
iniidsion,  and  of  thus  allowing  its  special 
'jeet  to  be  thwarted  by  the  general  incompe- 
nee  of  any  youths  admitted  within  its  walls. 


FEOM  SCOTLAND. 


sewage,  and  get  what  plans  they  might  think 
necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  town.  The 
motion  was  at  once  unanimously  agreed  to. 

XirktvoU.  — The  engineers  employed  by  the 
Messrs.  Laidlaw,  who  are  contractors  for  the 
iron  pier,  were  putting  one  of  the  connecting 
giders  on  to  the  piles,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
used  a large  crane.  While  lifting  the  girder, 
which  weighed  about  five  tons,  oflT  a raft,  one  of 
the  stays  of  the  crane  broke,  and  it  fell  over  the 
side  of  that  part  of  the  pier  already  finished,  and 
carried  one  of  the  labourers  along  with  it.  He 
was  severely  injured,  and  was  carried  to  Balfour 
Hospital,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 


• Burntisland  (Fifeshire) . — The  magistrates  have 
itder  their  consideration  the  necessity  for  in- 
jeasiug  the  present  water  supply.  The  supply 
eceul'ly  introduced  has  failed  to  yield  the 
iiautity  expected.  The  likeliest  scheme  pro- 
ijsed  has  been  suggested  by  a successful  effort 
> obtain  water  to  a mansion  now  in  course  of 
cection  on  the  lands  of  Greenmonnt.  A fine 
Upply  has  been  got  out  of  the  Bain  hill,  in  the 
rar  of  this  building ; and  the  proprietor  intends 
offer  the  overplus  to  the  inhabitants.  This, 
sis  thought,  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a much 
ffger  amount  which  the  magistrates  hope  to 
I’aw  from  land  belonging  to  the  town,  which 
'Ijoius  that  of  Greenmount.  They  are  mean- 
jhile  conducting  boring  experiments  under  the 

erection  of  Mr.  Sang,  C.E.,  Kirkaldy. The 

imstruction  of  the  new  pier  for  the  ferry  trafiic 
Ithe  North  British  Eailway  Company  is  effect. 
:g  a considerable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
cace  where  the  works  were  originally  com- 1 
□enced.  Mr.  Leslie,  C.E.,  is  about  to  complete 
' e foundation  of  the  pier  at  its  deepest  part, 
l3lly  14  ft.  below  low-water  mark.  Two  diving- 
idls,  with  relays  of  eight  men  five  hours  in  turn, 
to  engaged  in  laying  the  outer  foundations. 
llDv.nheld. — Soon  after  the  death  of  the  late 
lake  of  Athole,  it  was  resolved,  at  a meeting 
,eld  at  Dnnkeld,  to  erect  a memorial  of  him.  Ic 
saa  agreed  that  the  memorial  should  take  the 
nrm  of  a fonntain ; and  the  foundation-stone  of 
;.e  structure  has  been  laid  in  Dnnkeld,  the  site 
.iniig  the  centre  of  the  Market-place.  The 
iiseign  accepted  by  the  committee  was  that  of 
■,r.  Charles  S.  Eobertson,  architect,  Perth.  The 
j'ise  is  a square  structure,  with  steps,  and  having 
i each  side  a stone  basin,  one  of  which  is 
eteuded  for  the  use  of  horses.  The  main  body 
t the  structure  is  carried  upon  four  polished 
teterbead  granite  columns,  and  is  open  in  the 
Dintre,  in  which  a vase  is  placed  for  a display  of 
icater.  The  upper  part  .is  thrown  into  an 
latagonal  shape,  the  lower  part  being  formed 
:i.to  an  arcade,  with  polished  Peterhead  columns 
I the  angles.  The  structure,  which  will  be  in 
1 about  40  ft.  in  height,  terminates  with  a 
rbriated  cross.  The  stylo  adopted  is  mainly  that 
i the  French  Gothic. 

Moffat. — Messrs.  Forman  & M'Call,  engineers, 
viving  prepared  plans  and  specifications  of 
mwerage  works,  advertisements  for  estimates  to 
pipply  glazed  clay  pipes  have  been  ordered.  Plans 
■did  specifications  of  the  water-works  have  been 
feforo  the  local  Commissioners,  and  advertise- 
eients  are  ordered  for  contractors  for  the  cast-iron 
ptpes  required.  The  springs  which  have  been 
qjquired  by  the  Commissioners  afford  an  abundant 
P3pply  of  the  purest  water. 

TJilfoiitrose. — Tho  special  committee  appointed 
: y the  local  police  coumiissiou  as  to  the  thorough 
arainage  of  the  town  has  reported  that  at  pre- 
uint,  except  a few  minor  drains,  no  sufficient 
eaeans  exist  for  the  removal  of  sewage  ; and  they 
cacommend  that  in  any  system  of  drainage  pro- 
;£0eed  for  Montrose  no  sewage  should  be  allowed 
' r)  run  into  the  basin  or  into  any  part  of  the  bar- 
Jtiour  above  the  upperlight-house,  and  that  as  much 
if  the  sewage  as  possible  should  he  converged 
' o one  point,  from  which  it  could  be  made  to  flow 
tlither  to  the  lower  light-house  or  northwards  to 
letie  Links  farms,  should  the  latter  course  be  found 
I 3 bo  expedient.  Tho  provost  in  moving  the 
lodoptiou  of  the  report,  added  a recommenda- 
oiion  to  the  committee  to  obtain  what  informa- 
odon  they  could  as  to  the  utilization  of  the 


GAS. 

The  report  of  the  special  gas  committee  of  the 
London  Court  of  Common  Council  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Council.  The  report  congratu- 
lated  the  court  and  the  public  that  although  the 
bill  they  had  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Corporation  to  erect 
works  of  their  own  to  supply  the  City  with  gas 
had  been  rejected,  still  their  efforts  before  the 
Select  Parliamentary  Gas  Committee  had  led  to 
the  satisfactory  result  of  obtaining  a report  from 
that  committee  which  entirely  endorsed  tho 
opinion  arrived  at  long  before,  hy  the  citizens  of 
London  and  the  public  generally,  that  the  gag  as 
at  present  supplied  by  the  existing  compaoies 
was  deficient  in  quantity  and  in  purity  and  illu- 
minating power,  and  sold  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
and  that  the  late  Home  Secretary  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  giving  instructions  that  a Bill  should 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  as  speedily  as 
possible,  based  upon  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  a view  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  were  complained  of.  The 
report  also  stated,  that  the  committee  bad  been 
in  commuication  with  the  present  Home  Secre- 
tary upon  the  subject,  and  he  appeared  to  bo 
fully  inclined  to  carry  onb  the  views  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  office.  The  committee  has  been 
empowered  to  continue  its  labours.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  different  gas  companies  ex- 
pended 10,0001.  in  opposing  the  committee’s 
proceedings,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
committee  itself  was  about  8,0001. 

The  Birmingham  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany have  declared  the  usual  maximum  dividend 
for  the  last  half-year  at  the  rate  of  9 per  cent, 
per  annum  on  A and  B shares,  and  7^  on  new 
ordinary  shares.  The  profit  for  the  half-year 
amounted  to  10,3651. 

Bassingbourn  has  recently  been  lighted  with 
gas.  The  works  were  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Stears,  Brothers,  of  Hull.  Mr.  Yeasey  was  the 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Gimson  the  architect. 


occasional  elections  for  the  borough  of  Pontefract, 
which  comprises  Knottingley.  The  opening  was 
celebrated  by  a soirde,  at  which  there  were  about 
800  persons  present. 

Neivcastle-upon‘Tync.  — The  new  temporary 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Tyne  has  been  opened 
without  public  ceremony,  and  the  old  bridge  is 
being  pulled  down.  The  wooden  bridge  baa  been 
built  in  a substantial  manner,  and  is  likely  to 
last  for  several  years.  It  has  the  same  number 
of  arches  in  the  river  as  the  old  bridge,  and  is 
generally  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  length 
of  the  roadway  from  the  approaches  is  about 
G60  ft. ; width,  22i  ft. ; width  of  footpaths, 
6 fc.  3 in.  each.  The  inclination  of  the  roadway 
is  1 in  30.  The  roadway  is  causewayed,  and  the 
footpaths  are  formed  of  concrete  and  cement, 
while  the  retaining  walls  are  of  masonry  with 
brick  parapets.  Between  the  piers  tho  span  is 
slightly  varied,  the  narrowest  being  59  ft.  and 
the  widest,  which  is  situated  on  the  Newcastle 
side  of  the  water,  being  66  fc.  The  piers  them- 
selves are  about  10  ft.  wide,  and  consist  of  a 
double  row  of  piles  of  6 ft.  each,  framed  together, 
with  heavy  cutwaters.  The  piers  support  six 
framed  trusses,  over  which  are  placed  cross 
joiatings,  on  which  the  roadway  and  footpaths 
are  formed.  The  cross-joistings  extend  beyond 
the  boundary-rails  of  the  bridge  on  either  side. 
The  extension  on  the  east  aide  conveys  two  sets 
of  water-pipes,  one  fur  tho  low,  and  the  other 
for  the  high  pressure  service,  belonging  to  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company ; 
whilst  the  extension  on  the  west  side  is  intended 
for  the  pipes  of  the  gas  company.  The  bridge 
takes  a considerable  curve  round  the  old  one, 
which  it  closely  adjoins  at  each  end.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  commissioners’ 
workmen,  from  plana  prepared  by  their  engineer, 
Mr.  Ure,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


PEOYINCIAL  NEWS, 

Brighton. — The  work  of  transforming  the 
Eoyal  Stables  into  an  Assembly  and  Concert- 
room  has  been  commenced  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Cheesman  Co.,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Lockwood,  C.E.  The 
stalls  which  went  round  the  basis  of  the  dome 
have  been  removed,  and  the  whole  space  is  now 
clear,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  pillars 
as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  dome. 
The  glass  in  this  latter  is  being  repaired. 
Externally  the  dome  will  present  its  usual 
appearance,  but  beneath  it  another  lighted  roof 
will  be  erected,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  sound  of 
the  new  Concert-room. 

Pcntefract. — Tho  Town-hall  at  Knottingley  has 
been  opened.  The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
including  the  fittings,  will  be  about  2,UU0J.  The 
funds  have  been  subscribed  for  in  shares  of  11. 
each.  The  situation  is  central.  The  Town-hall 
is  intended  not  merely  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  inhabitants,  but  especially  to 
supply  the  accommodation,  which  is  much 
required,  for  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  also  to 
aflbrd  suitable  means  for  holding  concerts,  balls, 
&c.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Shaw  & Wight- 
man,  of  Rotherham  and  Wakefield.  The  princi- 
pal hall  is  69  fc.  by  37  ft.  (calculated  to  hold 
1,000  persons),  and  close  by  are  ante-rooms  and 
cloak-rooms.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architectnre,  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone, 
and  in  the  front  is  a tower  which  is  nob  yet  com- 
pleted. A feature  in  the  arrangements  is  the 
provision  of  a series  of  baths  on  the  basement. 
A capacious  balcony  has  been  constructed  in  the 
front  of  the  hall  for  the  use  of  candidates  at  the 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aylesbury. — Daring  the  restoration  of  the  Lady- 
ohapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  some  interesting 
remains  have  been  found.  On  excavating  for 
the  new  foundation,  about  IS  inches  below 
the  surface,  two  arches  of  very  rude  masonry, 
supposed  to  be  Saxon,  were  discovered;  also  three 
opeiiiuga  to  admit  light  into  what  it  is  thought 
was  the  crypt  of  a much  earlier  church  than  the 
present  edifice.  The  vaulting  and  masonry  of 
the  crypt  have  been  cat  awr.y,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  turned  into  a charnel-house,  ^g,  in 
clearing  it,  upwards  of  fifty  skulls  and  other  hu- 
man remains  were  taken  out  and  buried  in  tho 
church-yard.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  in 
this  crypt  the  remains  of  St.  Osyth  were  de- 
posited when  removed  from  Quarendou.  On 
clearing  away  the  plaster  in  the  interior  of  the 
chapel,  further  objects  of  interest  were  brought 
to  light,  and,  on  the  removal  of  a window,  tho 
jambs  and  portions  of  the  tracery  of  two  decorated 
windows  were  found,  also  a piscina,  a triple 
sedilia,  and  a quantity  of  canopy  and  other  work 
which  had  been  used  to  block  them  up.  Sketches 
have  been  taken,  which,  with  other  particulars, 
have  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect, 
with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  this  portion  of 
the  ancient  parish  church. 

Rochdale. — St.  Mary’s  church  has  been  re- 
opened. From  all  the  central  portion  tho  old 
pews  have  been  removed,  and  low  benches  of 
suitable  style  have  been  substituted  ; a middle 
aisle  is  secured,  tho  chancel  opened  up,  and  the 
altar  brought  into  view.  A new  font  has  taken 
tho  place  of  the  old  one.  Tho  style  is  Italian. 
Tho  bowl  is  of  Caen  stone,  generally  octagonal 
in  form,  fonr  sides  being  flat  and  four  on  the 
circle.  On  the  square  panels  formed  by  the  fiat 
sides  circular  medallions  are  sunk,  in  which,  in 
very  high  relief,  are  various  devices.  The  bowl 
is  carried  upon  a circular  column,  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  detached  columns  of  Connemara 
marble,  with  carved  Caen  stone  capitals.  The 
base  ujjon  which  the  font  rests  is  a Latin  cross 
of  Kerridgo  stone.  Tho  work  is  from  the  chisel 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bonehill,  directed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Styan,  of  Manchester. 

Aysgarth,  Wensleydale. — The  ancient  church 
of  Aysgarth  has  been  most  part  rebuilt  and  re- 
stored, and  is  now  open  for  divine  service.  The 
roofs  and  walls  were,  on  uncovering,  found  to  be 
in  such  a decayed  and  dilapidated  condition, 
that  nothing  could  be  effectually  done  except  by 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  them.  It  was  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  original  arches  and  piers 
of  the  nave,  but  when  the  heavy  oak  roof  was  re- 
moved they  were  found  to  be  out  of  perpen- 
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dicular  to  an  extent  not  considered  safe  for 
re-roofing:  consequently  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  j 
all  the  original  arches  and  piers,  with  their 
shafts,  capitals,  &o.,  preserved  and  restored.  A 
new  chaLCel  arch,  with  shafts  and  foliated 
capitals,  and  adjoining  the  side-aisle  arches,  has 
been  introduced,  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  internally,  and  breaking  the  former  dispro- 
portionate length  of  lino  in  the  roof  from  the 
tower  to  the  east  end.  The  clerestory,  which 
had  been  lowered  from  the  original,  has  been 
raised  3 ft.,  and  is  now  pierced  by  six  windows 
on  each  side,  filled  with  geometric  tracery,  and 
glazed  with  Powell’s  cathedral  glass.  Xew 
windows  with  similar  tracery  and  glass  have 
been  introduced  with  the  side  aisles.  A large 
decorated  east  window  lights  the  chancel,  the 
whole  of  which  is  glazed  with  stained  glass  illus- 
trating the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  in  ten  subjects,  having  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  centre.  The  design  and  workmanship 
were  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Robinson,  of  Edgley  and  the  Cliffe, 
Leybnm,  is  the  donor  of  this  window,  as  a 
memorial  to  some  of  his  deceased  relatives.  A 
stained  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
•was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Winn,  M.A.,  vicar. 
The  subject  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan. it  is  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London.  The  east  window  of  the 
wuth  aisle  is  stained  j the  subject  chosen  for ' 


columns,  and  the  arches  to  support  the  spire. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Orton,  builder, 
from  the  vicar’s  designs.  Mr.  Orton  is  clerk  of 
the  works. 


STAIXED  GLASS. 


^ Tai'k  Ouildliall. — This  window,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
in  accordance  with  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle’ 
of  London,  is  one  of  five  lights,  and  about  25  ft. 
:u  height.  In  the  centre  Tight  is  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  York  at 
the  time  of  the  late  Prince’s  visit.  On  the  right 
is  a representation  of  the  Prince-Consort,  stand- 
ing,  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  assembled 
mayors  at  the  great  banquet  in  the  Guildhall. 
The  other  figures  in  the  window  are  those  of 
Archbishop  Musgrave,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, Earl  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl 
Granville,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  mayors  of  Man- 
chester and  Cork,  with  the  insignia  of  office, 
swords,  and  mace.  Below  these  figures  are  the 
arms  of  the  Prince-Consort,  the  city  arms,  im- 
paled with  those  of  Mr.  Seymom’,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  arms  of  London,  and  those  of  eight 
of  the  moat  important  places  in  England.  In 
the  tracery  are  the  arms  of  the  principal  na- 


„ w.  uiio  uikuy^iuai  ua- 

xne  suDject  cuosen  lor  tions  of  the  world  which  took  part  in  the  Great 
illustration  being  the  life  of  Jacob  j it  is  by  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Messrs.  Layers  & Barrand,  of  London.  One  of  WasJunghorm^h  Church. — The  east  window 
south  aisle  windows,  also  the  work  of  Messrs. ' which  is  in  the  Late  Decorated  style  of  architec- 
Heaton,  Butler  & Bayne,  exhibits  m two  lights  , tnre,  and  consists  of  five  main  lights,  with  vari- 
the  miracle  of  the  man  cured  of  the  palsy.  TJie  ous  openings  above,  has  recently  been  filled  with 
remaining  south  aisle  window  has  also  two ' painted  glass,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  rector 
^-if  from  the  Acts  of  j the  Rev.  H.  W.  Sibthorp.  The  artists  employed 

laying  on  of  hands,  were  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London  *^Each 
It  18  the  work  of  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Sand  Side,  i of  the  main  lights  contains  two  subjects,  the 
near  Rendal.  This  window  is  presented  by  the  upper  and  principal  tier  being  the  Last  Supper 
architect  as  a memorial  of  the  restora'ion.  The  [ Christ  before  Pilate,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resur! 
root  ol  the  n^avG  is  of  the  old  moulded  oak  beams  | rection,  and  the  Ascension.  Below  these  are  the 
so  far  as  they  could  be  used,  and  the  rest  of , Fall  of  Manna,  Joseph  in  Prison,  Jonah  Escap- 
Baltic  timber  moulded  to  correspond  3 the  pitch  ing  from  the  Fish,  and  Elijah  Ascending,  thus 
Comston  slate  sub-  forming  type  and  antitype.  In  the  tracery  above 
stituted  for  the  old  lead  covering.  ±ho  chancel  the  principal  figure  is  a Majesty,  or  our  Lord 
root  IS  also  an  open  moulded  i-oof  with  open  | seated  in  Glory;  and  in  the  next  largest  open- 
tracery,  and  the  whole  is  stained  of  dark  oak  and  1 ings  are  the  archangels,— Gabriel  on  our  Lord’s 
varnished.  The  entire  church  is  re-seated  with  right,  and  Michael  on  the  left.  At  the  base  is 
new  red  deal  pewing,  with  low  and  sloping  j the  following  inscription  “ Erected  bv  the 
Packs, _ Paving  the  bench  ends  and  low  doors  ■ parishioners  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
hUed  m with  tracery,  and  finished  with  carved  . Rev.  H.  W.  Sibthorp,  B.D.,  48  years  rector  of 
nniais,  the  whole  stained  and  varnished.  The  1 this  parish.  Died  4th  November  1865.”  The 
chancel  is  decorated  in  the  sacrarium  by  a arrangement  of  the  design  was  given ' by  the 
reredos  of  mural  painting,  showing  the  four  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  who  superintended  the  work 
Lvangeliste,  the  sacred  emblems  and  monogram,  St.  James's,  ClerJcenwell—A  memorial  window 
V “ panels,  all  having  has  just  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  this 

suitable  borders  and  decorations.  On  tlio  ^pcr.  ehnreh.  nfinr  tn  fVio  i .i. . 


— _ — ill  j»tujeis,  uu  Having 

suitable  borders  and  decorations.  On  the  west 
or  tower  wall  of  the  nave  is  a mural  decoration 
showing  the  call  of  St.  Andrew  (the  patron  saint 
of  this  church)  and  the  fishermen  to  follow  Christ. 
The  decorations  have  all  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  and  are  the 
gift  of  Major  Rhodes,  of  Bearpark  and  Rawdon 
Hill,  Otley.  The  roofs  are  all  finished  with  em- 
battled parapets  and  crosses.  The  tower,  which 
was  of  a very  plain  and  baro  character,  and 
which  bad  been  raised  a stage  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  four  unsightly  belfry  windows,  has 
been  pulled  down  to  this  point,  and  rebuilt  with 
four  windows,  enriched  with  tracery.  To  the 
fonr  angles  of  the  tower  have  been  added  angular 
buttresses,  and  the  battlemented  parapet  is 
finished  by  eight  crocheted  pinnacles.  The 
entire  restoration  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superinteudeuce  of  Mr. 
Green,  architect,  Portsmouth,  near  Todmorden. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Jones,  Kirkby  Stephen  ; 
and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  John  Woodhead. 

Churcham, — At  a vestry  meeting  recently 
held,  it  has  been  determined  to  raise  4001.  by 
rate  and  2001.  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
restore  the  church  as  far  as  funds  will  allow. 
The  builder  is  nominally  required  to  complete  the 
work  by  the  Slat  of  October.  The  architect  of 
ge  restoration  is  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  of  Hereford. 
His  general  idea  is  to  renovate  the  interior, 
make  good  the  outer  walls,  and  renew  the  roof.  ’ 

Leamington. — The  Pariah  Church-completion 
Committee  have  entered  into  a contract  with 
Mr.  Marriott,  of  Coventry,  builder,  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  parish  chui-ch,  at  a cost  of  8,400J. 
The  contractor  has  entered  upon  his  work,  and 
the  south  transept  is  now  being  demolished, 
preparatory  to  proceeding  with  the  new  build- 
ings. The  contract  includes  the  erection  of  a 
new  south  transept,  with  a rose-window  to  cor- 
respond with  that  in  the  northern  transept,  and 
also  a porch;  the  completion  of  the  Evangelist 


church,  near  to  the  communion  table,  by  the 
Rev.^  R.  Maguire,  M.A.,  incumbent,  in  memory 
of  his  deceased  wife.  The  dimensions  of  the 
window  are  5 ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft.  10  in.,  and  the 
subject  is  ” Onr  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  M ell,”  the  text  being  taken  from 
John  iv.,  15 — ” Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I 
thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw.”  The 
subject  is  of  the  German  school,  and  executed  in 
antique  glass.  The  picture  is  inclosed  in  a 
border  ol  coloured  foliage.  The  artists  wero 
'Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Coveut 
Garden, 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rh>jL — The  foundation  atone  of  a new  Welsh 
Baptist  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Rhyl.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  a parallelogram,  51  ft.  by 
36  ft.  inside,  and  contains  sitting-room  for  350 
persons,  and  a gallery  on  tbo  east  end  for  100 
persons,  such  gallery  carried  over  an  entrance 
vestibule.  It  is  to  be  lighted  with  four  large 
windows  on  each  side,  filled  with  ground 
glass.  The  exterior  part,  facing  Water-street, 
consists  of  a central  projecting  porch  with 
gabled  roof,  and  in  which  there  is  to  be  the 
principal  doorway.  The  whole  of  the  front,  with 
turrets,  is  to  be  constructed  of  Wrexham  stone, 
filled  in  with  Yorkshire  shoddies,  and  the  sides 
are  to  be  in  character  with  the  front,  bat  carried 
up  in  brickwork.  There  is  to  be  a schoolroom 
connected  with  the  chapel  on  the  same  level, 
with  a separate  entrance  from  outside.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  of  Liverpool ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Rhyl. 

Leeds.  — Headingley  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Leeds,  has  been  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  site  is  at  the  bottom  of  Cumberland- 
street,  with  a frontage  to  Headingley-lane.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 


ture, and  has  been  built  from  a design  by  3 
Brodrick,  the  architect  of  the  town-hall.  T 
spire  of  the  church  is  seen  from  many  parts 
the  town.  The  interior  at  present  affords  acco 
modation  for  650  persons.  The  total  cost  of  i 
land  and  building  has  been  upwards  of  6,0001. 

Hinckley.  — The  foundation  stone  of  1 
Borough  Church,  Hinckley,  in  the  coarse 
erection  by  the  Independent  congregation 
present  assembling  at  the  Chapel  in  Stockw 
Head,  has  been  laid.  The  ground  upon  wh: 
the  building  is  to  be  erected  is  in  the  Boronj 
in  proximity  to  the  Market-place.  The  ph 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Drake, 
Leicester.  "VVhen  first  consulted  in  the  matt 
he  was  instructed  to  adopt  the  plans  of  t 
London-Road  Independent  Chapel,  Leicester, 
all  respects  except  in  the  elevation,  and  that  w 
to  be  altered  by  raising  the  height  of  the  ele^ 
tion  by  having  six  or  seven  steps.  Mr.  Dra 
carried  out  these  instructions,  and  with  t 
introduction  of  several  other  minor  aJteratioi 
the  plans  were  adopted  by  tbe  Committee.  T 
Committee,  however,  afterwards  decided  to  ha 
a new  design,  and  plans  were  prepared  but  wc 
found  to  cost  a little  too  much  money,  and  t 
old  plans  were  again  resorted  to,  but  the  schoc 
were  altogether  omitted.  The  Committee  sin 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  have  again  alter 
their  minds,  and  have  determined  to  adopt 
far  as  possible  the  architect’s  own  design  to  t 
old  plans.  The  style  of  this  design  is  Lombard 
Venetian,  treated  in  a free  manner.  T. 
whole  of  the  front  is  of  Attleborough  stone,  wi 
Bath  stone  enrichments.  The  front  .is  broki 
into  three  parts.  The  wings  have  each  a loi 
two  - light  window,  filled  in  at  the  top  wi 
tracery : these  windows  are  circular  - hoade 
Over  these  is  a moulded  cornice,  and  the  whe 
surmounted  with  a pierced  parapet.  The  cent 
is  gabled,  and  contains  three  entrance -dooi 
approached  by  a flight  of  six  steps.  Over  tl 
doors  is  a row  of  seven  lancet-headed  window 
with  interesting  hood  mouldings,  and  in  tl 
gable  is  a large  wheel  window,  filled  in  wi( 
quatrefoil  plate  tracery.  The  interior 
divided  into  a nave  and  two  aisles,  the  lath 
formed  with  rows  of  columns  connected  by  sen; 
circular  arches.  There  is  au  apse  behind  tl 
preaching  platform,  in  which  the  choir  will  1 
placed.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for  8( 
people,  and  the  pews  are  of  the  modern  opi 
description.  The  amount  of  the  contract  f 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  2,04'Oh  lOs.,  and  tl 
works  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Havrold 
Son,  of  Hinckley. 


^00l!S 

Thorvaldsen’s  ircr/cs  in  the  Church  oj  Ki 
Danie,  Copenhagen.  London ; Marion  & S 
Soho-square. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Copenhagen 
a Thorvaldsen  museum,  containing  as  it  does 
fewer  than  fourteen  large  pieces  of  sculpture  fr 
his  hand, namely,  the  Saviour,  beneath  apodim 
supported  by  columns  and  entablature,  abt 
the  altar;  a kneeling  angel  holding  the  fo. 
and  separate  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  c 
posed  of  against  the  piers  on  each  side  of  ■ 
nave.  These  have  been  very  well  photograpl 
by  G.  E.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Mess 
Marion  may  be  thanked  for  having  publist 
them  in  this  country.  Each  photograph,  wi 
out  the  mount,  is  10  in.  by  8i  in.,  large  enoa 
to  show  the  figures  properly.  They  are  too  w 
known  to  need  criticism  now;  suffice  it  to  £ 
they  form  a noble  series,  and  assert  triu 
phantly  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  intent 
of  tbe  attitude  of  the  Saviour  is  clear  with( 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal, — “Kommer 
Mig.”  A view  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
included  in  the  collection. 


VARIORUM. 

Under  the  title  of  “Cholera,  Wliat  it  is, 
How  to  prevent  it,”  Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S., 
published  a suggestive  and  valuable  little  inai 
(Routledge).  The  object  it  has  in  view  i: 
place  before  the  public  what  are  thought  t 
the  causes  and  the  best  means  of  proven 
the  terrible  disease  which  still  hangs  over 
country ; and  thus  to  lead  people  to  adopt  f 
measures,  and  such  mode  of  life,  as  may  rei 
its  attack  less  likely.  The  little  volume  cai 

be  read  by  any  without  advantage. 

new  number  of  The  British  Workman  i 
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lioB  a large  and  effective  engraving,  enforcing 
le  notice  to  labourers  and  othcra  against 
wearing  aet  up  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  Sir 
hriatopher  Wren.  Oar  own  endeavours  in 
lie  direction  have  not  been  wanting.  — The 
hildren’s  Friend  and  Tlte  Band  of  Ho^a  Review 

)ntiuue  to  pursue  their  useful  course. “ Art- 

ancl,”  by  Thos.  B.  Wood,  is  a poem  (publiahed 
f Hardwicke),  the  scope  of  which  is  shown  by 
9 title. 

“ Fill  thy  mind  with  Christian  story. 

Raise  thy  son!  to  Chrislinn  glory, 

Btcep  thy  heart  in  Christian  beauty. 

Vow  thy  life  to  Christain  duty  ; 

Bear  a consecrated  part, 

Be  th'apostle  of  thine  Art.” 

— Tho  current  number  ofPraser  contains  avalu- 
ale  paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  on  the 
Administration  of  Medical  Relief  to  the  Desti- 
ite  Sick  of  the  Metropolis.”  The  writer  urges 
jnsolidation  and  tho  extension  of  preventive 
teasures. 


gtistclljutja. 

)Co-orER.\TivE  Fki’E.  — On  the  Gth  of  next 
tenth,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
ifisociation  in  Manchester,  an  excursion  to 
I'halley  Abbey,  in  connexion  with  a great  co- 
jerativo  fete,  will  be  made  to  celebrate  the 
jening  of  the  co-operative  Cobden  Memorial 
liills,  Sabden.  Mr.  Tliomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  will 
reside,  and  several  gentlemen  connected  with 
le  Congress  are  expected  to  be  present. 
'Wedding  Windows. — A stained  glass  window 
ijB  been  placed  in  Yazor  church  to  commemorate 
'le  marriage  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright.  In 
temory  of  a similar  event,  Mr.  Jackson  has  put 

0 a window  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  in  the 
lollegiate  Church,  Wolverhampton.  The  sub- 
lets are  taken  from  the  life  of  Jacob.  At  the 
•Ottom  of  the  window  is  inscribed,  “ A good  wife 
j from  the  Lord.”  The  remainder  of  the  window 
f filled  with  light  glass,  as  best  adapted  to  a 
orth  aspect.  The  sexton  says  it  is  delightful  to 
ihd  people  with,  such  strong  faith  in  the  future. 

['Croydon  Sewage  Irrigation  Works.  — Last 
c-eek  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
litli  a few  visitors,  proceeded  to  Croydon  for  the 
larpoBO  of  witnessing  the  method  of  sewage 
iiilisation  which  is  carried  out  there.  On  their 
'■■rival  vehicles  were  awaiting  to  convey  them  to 
‘le  waterworks.  Dr.  Carpenter  spoke  in  very 
’Igh  terms  of  the  system  of  sewage  utilization 
a operation  there,  and  attributed  its  entire  sue- 
ass  to  the  labours  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Bald- 
nin  Latham.  The  various  fields  were  inspected, 
(hd  one  of  the  most  patent  proofs  of  the  sound- 
50B8  of  the  irrigation  system  is  that  the  water 
h leaving  tho  farms  is  very  pure,  only  cootuiu- 
pg  twenty-three  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the 
iUlou.  The  produce  of  grass  is  very  good. 

E Board  of  Works  Offer  of  Compens.ation. — 
i.n  ofl'er  under  section  88  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
;tct,  of  a sum  of  money  for  land  and  damage 
uust  not  be  clogged  with  conditions,  and  must 
9 Bucli  as  a jury  can  deal  with  in  the  event  of 
fofusal.  An  offer  of  “ 1001.  in  full  satisfaction 
did  discharge  of  all  claims  and  demand  on 
cccount  of  any  damage  or  injury  sustained  by 
tou  through  the  said  works  in  your  said  notice 
Bientioned,  such  sum  to  include  all  costs,  charges, 
iihd  expenses  of,  occasioned  by,  or  incidental  to 
'tour  said  claim  or  the  proceedings  to  enforce  the 
Dime,”  tvas  held  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
!>  be  bad,  and  the  claimant,  having  recovered  by 
eie  verdict  of  the  jury  less  than  the  sum  offered, 
i'as  yet  entitled  to  his  costs.  This  was  the  case 
r Bo.lU  V.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  TTorAs. 

1 The  Drainage  Works  at  Hull. — By  a storm 
if  rain  the  West  District  Drainage  Works,  which 
ere  to  cost  31,0001.,  were  flooded.  Worse  dam- 
rige  was  done  at  tho  new  West  Dock  works, 
bi’he  dock  and  basin  are  about  a mile  in  length, 
idid  about  120  yards  in  breadth.  With  the 
atater  space,  quays,  and  warehouses,  the  docks 
'ore  estimated  to  cost  1,000,0001.  Mr.  Hawk- 
lahaw  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  M’Cormack, 
•XP.,  the  contractor.  A large  portion  of  the 
ilioffer-dam,  which  extends  along  tho  Humber 
lebe  whole  length  of  the  dock,  gave  way,  and 
lehe  works,  with  a w.Tter  surface  of  20  acres, 
enere  inundated.  The  tide  at  this  time  was 
siising,  and  as  it  flowed  it  carried  away  ton  after 
■nan  of  the  embankment,  until  an  opening  ex- 
tended for  a length  of  fully  50  yards.  The 
cioeideut  is  attributed  to  “ freshes  ” scouring 
eae  mud  from  tho  piles  of  the  coffer-dam. 


Typhus  Fever  at  South  Shields. — Typhus 
fever  in  a very  malignant  form  is  said  to  be 
prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  South  Shields,  and 
in  several  cases  has  proved  fatal.  Choleraic 
diarrhesa  is  also  said  to  have  occurred  there. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  South  Shields  is  not 
satisfactory. 

R-vilivay  Powers. — It  is  recited  in  the  new 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Act,  passed  in  the 
last  Session,  that  in  many  instances  the  works 
of  the  company  interfere,  or  threaten  to  inter- 
fere, with  the  stability  of  buildings  which  are  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and 
the  safety  of  which  might  be  easily  secured  with- 
out permanent  interference  with  the  occupation 
thereof.  The  company  are  now  empowered,  in 
order  to  avoid  injury  to  houses  and  buildings 
within  100  yards,  to  underpin  or  otherwise 
strengthen  the  same,  and,  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  give  at  least  ten  days’  notice  of 
their  intention. 

Earth  Closets. — A suggestion  of  Dr.  Hawks- 
ley  to  substitute  earth-closets  for  water-closets 
has  been  causing  a good  deal  of  correspondence. 
Mr.  Arnold,  the  resident  Government  Inspector 
of  Public  Works  in  Lancashire,  remarks,  as  we 
have  before  urged,  that  such  a change  would  be 
a serious  calamity.  He  speaks  from  his  own  ex- 
perience of  a neighbourhood  where  the  sewage 
of  the  dwellings  is  excluded  from,  the  under- 
ground drains,  and  says  that  the  ashpits  in 
which  the  sewage  is  detained  are  drained  into 
sewers,  and  tho  sinks  of  the  houses  are  con- 
nected •with  the  sewers,  so  that  the  outfall  is  as 
poisonous  as  if  it  carried  away  all  the  sewage. 
As  to  the  three-pail  system,  it  is  impracticable 
among  a class  which  is  so  careless  as  the  work- 
ing class  of  our  large  towns. 

New  Act  on  Puhlic  Lidraries. — One  of  the 
last  Acts  passed  in.  the  late  session  was  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  formation  of  pnblic 
libraries  in  England  and  Scotland.  Some  altera- 
tions have  been  made  which  will  facilitate  public 
libraries,  especially  as  by  one  of  the  provisions, 
where  a library  or  museum  has  been  or  may  be 
established,  a library  or  museum  may  be  esta- 
blished iu  connexion  with  it  under  tliis  Act. 
The  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  18-17,  is 
not  to  apply  to  boroughs,  and  it  is  provided  that 
the  expenses  of  carrying  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  into  force  in  boroughs  are  to  be  paid  ont  of 
the  borough  fund.  In  boroughs  a meeting  is  to 
be  called  at  the  request  of  the  tow'u  council  or 
of  the  ratepayers.  Another  improvement  is  that 
parishes  adjoining  boroughs  may  unite  to  adopt 
the  Act.  Instead  of  ” two-thirds  ” at  a meeting 
agreeing  to  adopt  the  Act,  a majority  of  “ more 
than  one-half”  will  be  sufficient.  The  Act  may 
now  be  adopted  no  matter  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation. The  Act  is  to  bo  construed  as  oue  with 
the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855. 

Intimidation  in  Sanitary  Matters.  — Tho 
attention  of  the  Legislature  must  be  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a remedy  against  a 
species  of  intimidation  which  is  calculated  to 
interfere  very  fatally  with  the  carrying  out  of 
sanitary  measures.  A remarkable  instance  of 
this  intimidation,  carried  to  a dangerous  extent, 
is  recorded  in  a report  of  a meeting  of  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  local 
Herald,  the  editor  of  which  paper  calls  especial 
attention  to  it.  The  case  was  that  of  a poor 
woman  whose  landlord’s  agent  threatened  to 
turn  her  and  her  maimed  husband,  laid  up 
with  a broken  leg,  out  of  their  house,  or  to 
double  the  rent,  because  they  had  given  in- 
formation about  nuisances  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities. The  chairman  said  that  ” that  was  a 
matter  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Board.”  Surely  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  has  oftener  than  once  conferred 
important  powers  on  boards  of  guardians  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  epidemics;  and  that 
nuisances  such  as  those  denounced  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  cholera,  typhus  fever, 
and  other  scourges  of  humanity.  Nothing,  as 
the  editor  observes,  can  well  be  a more  mistaken 
view  than  that  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tho  intimida- 
tion of  poor  persons  who  can  give  information 
against  nuisances.  Tho  law  justly  punishes 
those  who  attempt  to  suborn  te.stimouy  or  to 
intimidate  witnesses,  and  shall  it  be  tolerated 
that  where  human  life  and  health  are  at 
stake,  persons,  because  they  happen  to  be  owners 
of  cottages  in  which  poor  people  must  live,  shall 
tyrannically  intimidate  their  humble  tenants 
and  render  them  dumb  iu  circumstances  wherein 
it  is  tho  duty  of  all  to  speak  out  ? | 


Herculaneum. — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
recommence  tho  excavations  at  Herculaneum, 
which  have  been  so  long  suspended. 

Pins.- — Fifteen  million  pins  are  said  to  be  daily 
called  for  in  this  country,  in  which  2,737  lb.  of 
brass  wire  are  consumed.  Some  idea  of  the  con- 
sumption of  brass  wire  in  the  manufacture  of 
pins  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one 
tirm  in  Birmingham  consumes  150  tons  per 
annum,  or  336,000  lb. 

Railway  Oddities. — A constant  traveller  from 
London  to  Ipswich  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way tells  ns  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  ex- 
press train  in  that  journey  is  twenty  minutes 
more  than  by  the  ordinary  morning  train  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  he 
should  be  made  to  pay  3s.  9d.  additional  when 
he  goes  by  the  former  and  loses  his  time. 

India-rubber  Ttte.  — A manufactory  for 
making  printers’  type  of  vulcanized  india-rubber 
has  just  been  started  at  Dalston.  This  kind  of  type 
is  said  to  be  as  quickly  and  easily  made,  and  to  be 
fully  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the  com- 
mon type,  the  cost  price  being  only  one-third  of 
the  latter.  It  can  he  remoulded  when  worn,  and 
presents  advantages  for  stereotyping.  The  in- 
vention  is  said  to  be  American ; but  the  idea 
was  anticipated  iu  the  gutta-percha  stereo- 
types which,  it  may  be  remembered,  were 
exhibited,  together  with  printed  impressions 
from  them,  in  the  Great  E^ibition  of  1851. 

Invention  by  a WoRifiNG  Man. — At  the  In- 
dustrial  Exhibition  in  the  Agricultm-al  Hall, 
Islington,  there  is  shown  a plan  by  which  the 
action  of  a shower  of  rain  is  made  to  close  an 
open  window.  The  window,  when  opened, 
stretches  two  indiarubber  springs.  These 
springs  are  prevented  from  drawing  the  window 
down  by  moans  of  a curved  rod  fixed  outside  the 
sash,  the  end  of  which  works  up  and  down  in  a 
tubular  bell-mouthed  stand  on  the  wiudow-sill. 
A little  piece  of  loaf  sugar  is  inserted  into  the 
■ mouth  of  the  stand,  and  the  end  of  the  rod  is  let 
down  gently  on  to  it.  The  sugar  prevents  the 
rod  descending  in  the  tube,  and  of  course  keeps 
the  window-sash  up.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to 
rain,  the  bell-mouth  of  the  tube  collects  the 
drops,  the  sugar  is  melted,  and  no  further  ob- 
stacle being  presented  to  the  action  of  the  india- 
rubber  springs,  the  sash  is  drawn  up. 

The  Needle  Latch  and  the  Needle  Lock. 
Wo  have  heard  of  the  needle  gnn,  but  the  needle 
lock  rather  took  us  by  surprise.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction  as  it  is  composed  of  neither  more  nor 
less  than  steel  wires, — call  them  needles  if  you 
like, — strung  together  on  two  stumps  attached 
to  the  running  bolt  upon  which  they  revolve, 
and  they  require  to  be  lifted  by  the  key  to  a 
position  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  through 
certain  holes  in  a plate  of  brass,  and  thus  pass- 
ing, carry  the  running  bolt  with  them,  which 
carries  the  real  bolt.  The  needles  move 
obliquely,  perpendicularly,  laterally,  and  indeed 
iu  any  direction  : hence  the  difficulty  in  raising 
all  the  needles  with  an  instrument  simultaneously 
to  their  required  positions  to  run  through 
their  own  apertures,  and  escape  the  many  traps 
set  for  them  in  tho  shape  of  a number  of  holes 
pierced  nearly  half-way  through  the  fence-plate 
of  the  exact  size  to  fit  the  needles.  In  the  more 
expensive  latches,  as  we  have  only  been  de- 
scribing the  cheapest  one,  there  are  protectors 
and  detectors.  The  invention  certainly  seems 
to  deserve  trial. 

Inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  the  Queen 
AT  Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  statue  of  her 
Majesty  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of 
tho  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Queen  is  represented 
as  a Queen  of  Scotland.  The  figure  stands 
erect,  with  a diadem  on  her  head.  Her  right 
hand  holds  the  sceptre,  pointed  slightly  up- 
wards, and  the  left  grasps  the  border  of  her 
Scottish  plaid,  which  is  fastened  by  a thistle 
brooch.  On  the  fret  of  the  garment  the  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  are  cut.  The  height  of 
the  figure  is  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal  10  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  Tho  pedestal  is 
of  red  granite,  and  consists  of  a rustic  uuder- 
base,  a polished  base  and  die,  with  ornamenta- 
tion round  the  top.  On  the  front  of  the  die  is 
the  inscription,  “Victoria  D.  G.  Brittanorum 
Regina,  1866.”  The  statue  is  placed  in  the 
angle  at  the  junction  of  St.  Nicholas-street  and 
Union-street,  a space  having  been  bridged  oyer 
where  a chasm  to  the  roadway  20  ft.  below  for- 
merly existed,  and  a pier  built'  to  support  the 
pedestal  and  statue.  The  sculptor  was  Mr. 
j Brodie,  a native  of  Aberdeen. 
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A Field  of  Glass. — The  glass  required  for 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  next  year,  it  is  said,  will 
C07er  an  extent  of  twenty  acres. 


Idle  Local  Boakd.— In  reporting  the  election 
of  three  members  of  this  Board,  it  appears  that 
a mistake  was  made  in  casting  up  the  votes,  and 
that  our  statement,  so  far  as  it  affected  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  was  inaccurate.  Those  who  ob- 
tained the  highest  number  of  suffrages  were 
Mr.  John  Stead  (588),  Mr.  Amos  Raistrick  (576), 
and  Mr.  David  Booth  (570). — Leeds  Mercury. 

*?  WooLToN  Local  Board.— Mr.  G.  W.  Goodi- 
son,  C.E.  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reade&  Goodison), 
has  been  appointed  engineer  to  the  Woolton 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Goodison  has  held  a similar 
appointment  under  the  Walton  Local  Board  for 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  Woolton  Board  to  at  once  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  system  of  sewerage  in  their  dis- 


trict. 


Pkemht>[s  to  Workmen. — In  addition  to  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and  Coach  Harness 
Makers  offer  a prize  of  31.  in  freehand  drawing, 
and  a prize  of  21.  in  practical  mechanics,  to  the 
candidates  who,  ieing  employed  in  the  coach- 
’making  tra/ie,  obtain  the  highest  nnmber  of 
marks,  with  a certificate,  in  those  subjects 
respectively. 

Sale  of  Building  L.v.nd  at  Worcester.  — 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wheeler  recently  offered  for  sale  by 
public  auction,  at  the  'Star  Hotel,  a freehold 
estate,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bath- 
road,  nearly  opposite  the  newly-erected  residence 
of  the  Mayor.  The  land  has  been  laid  out  in  1 18 


A Tillage  Hospital  for  Sevenoaks.— A Railway  Matters.— The  traffic  receipts 

movement,  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Sidebottom,  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  fo; 


rector,  is  the  promoter,  is  going  on,  for  the 
erection  of  a village  hospital  in  Sevenoaks. 
Lady  de  la  Warr  (Baroness  Buckhurst)  has  coD' 
sented,  it  is  said,  to  erect  a building  for  it  near 
the  police  station,'  for  which  a nominal  rent  will 
be  charged,  and  a snb-committee  has-been 
appointed  to  consider  the  plans. 

Protection  or  Wood  Carvings,  &c. — Worm- 
eaten  wood  may  be  saved  from  further  ravages 
(says  Galignani),  by  fumigating  it  with  benzine, 
whereby  the  worm  is  destroyed.  Another  way 
is  to  saturate  the  wood  with  a strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate ; a process  which  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  protect  carvings  in 
wood.  But  as  sublimate  destroys  its  colour,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  restore  the  latter  by  ammo- 
nia and  then  by  a very  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  holes  made  by  the  worm  may 
then  be  injected  with  gum  and  gelatine,  and  a 
varnish  of  resin  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
should  afterwards  bo  applied  to  the  surface. 

Accidents. — The  gable  wall  of  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  at  Mexborough,  gave  way,  owing  to  some 
excavations  being  carried  on  close  to  it  for 
the  foundation  of  new'  houses.  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  had  only  been  out  of  bed  some  few 
minutes,  when  the  wall  fell,  and  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  the  bed-room  and  the  kitchen 
were  precipitated  into  the  street.  No  accident 
occurred  beyond  the  killing  of  two  greyhounds. 

A part  of  the  brick-work  of  the  arch  of  the 

bridge  now  in  construction  over  the  Aylesbury 
and  Buckingham  Railway  on  the  Hartwell-road,  ' 
has  fallen  in,  the  supports  having  been  removed 


the  week  ending  the  15th  of  September,  oi 
12,624  miles,  to  763,7421.,  and  for  the  corre 
spending  week  of  last  year,  on  12,408  miles,  t< 
757,7711.,  showing  an  increase  of  216  miles,  ant 
of  5,9711. 


The  Manchester  Joiners’  Strike. — We  art 
informed  from  Manchester  that  the  Manchestei 
joiners’  strike  is  ended.  The  masters  and  moi 
met  on  the  26th,  and  agreed  upon  terms  undei 
which  the  men  will  resume  work  on  Friday  next 
The  wages  are  to  be  at  once  raised  one  shilling 
per  week,  and  another  rise  of  one  shilling  is  tc 
be  granted  next  March. 


building  lots,  vai-ying  in  size  from  450  to  1,1-00  ! too  soon.  A labourer  received  some  slight  in- 
yards.  Most  of  the  property  fronts  the  Bath- | juries,  but  was  able  to  resume  work  the  following 
road,  and  roads  of  30  fc.  in  width  have  also  been  I day.  The  arch  has  since  been  restored, 
planned  out,  and  provision  made  for  draining.  I _ 

Those  lots  which  were  sold  averaf^ed  about ; ™ Strikes.— On  Wednesday  an 

3s.  9d.  per  square  yard.  j address  was  delivered  by  Earl  Grey  at  the 

I opening  of  a Fine  Arts  Exhibition  in  connexion 
Coal  and  Petroleum  Products  of  the  with  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Mechanics’  lostitn. 
United  St.ates. — In  1865  the  total  coal  product ; tion.  The  object  of  the  address  was  to  show 


of  the  United  States  was  17,417,617  tons,  of 
which  amount  Pennsylvania  produced  13,444,704 
tons,  leaving  all  the  other  states  to  supply  only 
3,972,913  tons.  Of  petroleum  the  total  product 
of  the  United  States  in  1865  exceeded  two  mil- 
lions of  barrels,  allowing  45  gallons  to  each 
barrel.  All  this,  with  the  exception  of  less  than 

120.000  barrels,  was  the  product  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Thus  far  this  year  the  foreign 
exports  of  petroleum  amount  to  more  than 

34.500.000  gallons. 


Work  in  the  Workhouses. — The  guardians 
of  the  poor  of  St.  Pancras  have  resolved  to 
introduce  the  sewing-machine  into  the  chapel 


tif&t  mechanics’  institutes  had  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  proved  failures,  and  that  they  were  yet 
capable  of  doing  a vast  amount  of  good.  Lord 
Grey  alluded  at  some  length  to  the  disputes  in 
the  iron  trade  between  masters  and  workmen, 
and  said  that  within  a very  few  weeks  the  loss 
in  wages  through  those  disputes  had  amounted 
to  150,0001.  He  looked  to  the  mechanics’  insti- 
tute as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
promoting  a better  feeling  between  the  employers 
and  employed  ; but  he  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  a really  Christian  spirit  prevailed  through- 
out the  community,  neicher  strikes  nor  locks-out 
would  ever  be  heard  of.  He  spoke  at  some 


(used  as  the  women’s  workroom)  and  the  taiiors’  drunkenness  which  was  at  present 

shop  of  the  workhonse.  By  the  nse  of  the  ! i f. 


machines  they  hope  to  be  enabled  to  discontinue 
the  purchase  of  second-hand  clothing  for  the 
paupers,  and  also  to  teach  the  yonng  women  in  the 
house  the  nse  of  the  sewing-machine,  as  many 
of  them  state  that  they  are  sempstresses,  and 
unable  to  get  employment  at  their  needle  through 
the  use  of  the  sewing-machines.  Paupers  may 
tbns  be  reconverted  into  useful  members  of 
society,  and  no  longer  a burden  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

Water  and  Choler.a. — As  bearing  on  this 
connexion  the  United  Sendee  Gazette  says,  — 
Bethlehem  Hospital  has  not  throughont  all  our 
successive  visitations  of  cholera  had  a single  case 
amongst  its  unhappy  inmates,  and  Bethlehem 
Hospital  derives  its  water-supply  exclusively 
from  an  artesian  well  within  its  own  grounds, 
pays  no  water-rate,  nor  has  any  connexion  with 
any  of  the  great  water  companies.  It  is  singular 
that  during  all  the  recent  discussions  respecting 
the  action  of  polluted  water  in  producing  cholera, 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  hospital  have  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  give  these  two  remark- 
able facts  publication. 

The  Aptroaches  to  the  New  P.alace  at 
Westminster.  — These  approaches  and  altera- 
tions are  rapidly  progressing,  and  are  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Palace-yard  is  to  be  encircled  by  an  ornamental 
railing  7 ft.  high.  Ample  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  will  be  afforded  for  the  public  and  vebi- 
cles.  A colonnade  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  unison  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building,  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker’s  house, 
fronting  Palace-y^ard,  which  will  lead  by  a sub- 
way on  to  the  Thames  Embankment  at  the  end 
of  the  now  existing  Manchester-buildings.  It  is 
intended  to  erect  there  an  hotel. 


believed  that  by  the  means  of  mechanics’  insti- 
tutes  and  like  agencies  a change  would  be 
wrought  amongst  the  working  classes  similar  to 
that  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
century  amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  the  country. 


Opposition  to  Sem-erage  at  Rugeley. — The 
Local  Board  of  this  town  having  adopted  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  county  surveyor,  for 
the  sewerage  of  the  town,  deposited  them  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Arms,  for  fourteen  days,  with  the 
view  of  receiving  any  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement which  the  ratepayers,  after  exami- 
nation, might  be  disposed  to  make.  A meeting 
was  then  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  con- 
vened by  a placard,  which  stated  as  its  object — 
“ To  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
memorialising  the  said  Board  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  postponing  all  further  proceedings  with 
relation  to  the  contemplated  drainage  of  the 
town.”  The  ball  was  crowded ; and  it  was 
almost  unanimously  resolved,  “ That  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the 
health  of  the  town  does  not  call  for  any  further 
drainage  than  at  present  exists.”  Mr.  J.  Gray, 
surgeon,  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  town  was  perfectly  healthy, 
and  required  no  sewerage.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wright 
asked  the  meeting  if  they  did  not  think  Upper 
Brook-street  required  draining,  and  said  he 
would  not  live  in  that  street  if  he  conld  do  so 
rent  free.  Mr.  George  Cope  stated  that  he  had 
lived  in  the  street  for  sixty-three  years,  and 
considered  it  perfectly  healthy,  which  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Gilbert  confirmed.  A resolution  was  then 
passed  urging  on  the  Board  not  to  incur  the 
great  cost  (4,5001.)  of  the  sewerage  in  the 
present  state  of  trade  in  the  town,  but  to 
adjourn  the  matter  for  twelve  months. 


The  Intended  Nem'  Bridge  in  the  Hakrgw 
ROAD. — The  Board  of  Works  having  surmounted 
all  difficulties  relative  to  this  necessary  improve' 
ment,  have  decided  on  demolishing  the  old  brick 
arch  which  bridges  the  Regent’s  Canal,  near  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  replacing  it  by  an  iron 
bridge,  which  wiU  continue  the  width  of  road 
and  footway  at  each  end.  A temporary  bridge 
has  been  constructed  for  the  public  traffic,  and 
the  old  brick  arch  is  disappearing. 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Park.— This  strnc- 
ture,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  top  of 
Muswell-hill,  is  fast  approaching  completion. 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Kolk  & Lucas,  have 
1,200  men  engaged.  The  works  w<»re  re-com- 
menced  in  September,  1865,  and  have  been 
carried  on  with  unabated  energy  throughout 
the  monetary  crisis.  The  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany have  purchased  the  Edgsvare  and  High- 
gate  Railway,  by  means  of  which  they  will 
obtain  a second  line  to  the  palace. 

A Royal  Railavay  Carriage.— The  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  have  built  a hand- 
some carriage  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
partly,  it  is  said,  after  the  Prince’s  own  design. 
According  to  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  it  is  27  ft. 
in  length,  and  no  less  than  7 ft.  1 in.  in  height. 
Built  of  teak,  the  finest  pieces  of  wood  have  been 
selected ; and  in  the  panels  and  framework  the 
grain  of  these  has  been  developed  under  succes- 
sive coatings  of  varnish,  and  brought  to  such  final 
perfection  that  the  whole  surface  resembles  a 
finely-polished  looking-glass.  The  whole  of  the 
iron-work  under  the  body  of  the  saloon  is  painted 
in  copper  bronze;  and  the  body  itself  rests  upon 
India-rubber  springs — a principle  which  has 
been  found  very  efl'ectual  in  securing  steadiness 
and  elasticity  of  motion.  Over  each  of  the 
ordinary  metal  springs  of  the  carriage,  there  is 
also  a large  circular  block  of  the  same  material, 
so  that  should  a spring  break  the  India-rubber 
will  at  once  hold  up  the  body,  and  act  as  a 
spring  iu  place  of  the  one  dismantled.  Block 
wheels  are  employed  in  preference  to  those 
ordinarily  used  in  railway  carriages.  The  interior 
of  the  carriage  is  divided  into  two  equal  com- 
partments, a door  communicating  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  is  by  desire  of  the  Prince,  the 
object  being  to  have  the  children  as  near  the 
Prince  and  Princess  as  possible.  Hitherto  they 
have  usually  journeyed  in  separate  carriages, 
but  here  it  is  intended  that  one  compartment 
should  be  occupied  by  the  little  ones  and  their 
attendants.  The  lining  of  the  compartments  is 
of  Royal  blue  cloth,  and  the  couches  are  in 
morocco  of  the  same  colour,  whilst  the  roof  all 
through  is  covered  with  a splendid  white  moir- 
antique — the  rims  of  the  lamp-holes  being  of 
silver.  The  couches  draw  out  and  form  com- 
fortable beds,  fitted  with  blue  silk  cushions. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  each  compartment  is  a 
lavatory,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  polished  and 
panelled  teak,  and  the  furniture  of  massive  and 
richly-carved  walnut.  The  door-knobs  are  cub 
glass,  and  the  mountings  throughout  of  plated 
silver.  Everything  is  good  and  nothing  tawdry. 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  superintendent  of  the  carriage 
department,  has  carried  out  the  whole  work. 


TENDERS 

For  completion  of  Leamington  Parish  Church.  Mr. 
Barry,  architect : — 

Grindrod  ii  Hargreaves  £10,305  0 0 

Hughes 9,S75  0 0 

Marriott  (accepted) 8,400  0 0 

Dutton 7,700  0 0 

For  building  chancel,  chancel  aisle,  aud  vestrv  to  St- 
Luke's  Church,  Puddiugton.  Messrs.  F.  Sc  H.  Francis^ 
architects : — 

Dove  Brothers £1,919  0 0 

Myers  & Son 1,934  0 0 

Fish 1,830  0 0 

Hill  & Sons  1,766  0 G 

Simpson 1,727  0 0 

Eing  & Sons l,084  0 0 
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seen  in  ttat  part  of  the  world.  The  proceedings 
were  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
Atholl,  in  his  capacity  of  “ Most  Worsbipfal 
Grand  Master,”  by  several  lineal  descendants  of 
the  hero’s  family,  and  by  “ The  Historian  of 
Europe,”  who  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
day.  And,  as  if  to  give  further  dclat  to  the  cere- 
mony, the  master  gunner  of  Dumbarton  Castle 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge), appeared  bearing  the  sword  of  Wallace. 


paring  a magnificent  model  of  a colossal  statue, 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  proceeding  further 
from  want  of  encouragement,  and  destroyed  with 
his  own  mallet  the  model  which  he  bad  so 
ingeniously  fashioned.  Whether  the  present 
attempt  is  to  prove  equally  abortive  remains  to 
be  seen. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  HEXHAM.* 


The  National  Wallace  Monument. 


HE  proposal  set  on 
foot  exactly  ten  years 
since  to  erect  a 
national  monument 
to  the  “ high-souled 
knight  of  Ellerslie,” 
did  not  meet  with 
universal  favour,  even 
in  Scotland.  Among 
Wallace’s  own  coun- 
trymen, there  was 
considerable  division 

0 of  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  England,  the 
B scheme  obtained  very  small  support.  It  rather 
a afforded  matter  for  banter  and  ridicule : very 
f few  on  this  side  the  border  “ could  see  it.” 

1 Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  actively  oppose 
t the  project,  did  so  on  the  grounds,  first,  that 
T Wallace  was  the  deadliest  enemy  England  ever 
b had  while  Scotland  was  as  yet  a separate  and 
ii  independent  kingdom,  and  that  he  suffered  an 
if  ignominious  death  as  such  at  the  hands  of 
E England;  secondly,  England  and  Scotland  being 
Q now  united,  the  erection  of  such  a memorial 
K would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  feelings  and 
6'  sentiments  which  had  better  be  allowed  to  rest 
ii  in  the  grave ; and  thirdly,  Is  it  not,  asked  the 

0 objectors,  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  make 
a a fuss  about  a man  six  centuries  after  his  death  ? 

1 To  all  this  it  was  replied,  that  Wallace  was  the 
e champion,  par  excellence,  of  the  liberties  of  his 
c countrymen,  and  although  one  of  the  very 
g greatest  of  Scotsmen,  no  monument  to  his 
n memory  existed  ; that  though  the  two  countries 
« were  now  happily  one,  Scotland  had  an  inde- 
p pendent  history,  of  which  she  had  good  reason  to 
fi  feel  prond,  and  that  if  the  enterprise  was  late, 
7 yet  better  late  than  never.  The  lines  of  a great 
I English  poet  were  quoted  to  strengthen  the 
S Scottish  position  : — 

*'  Tho  stranger  comes,  liis  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  your  majestic  shores. 

Yet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone 
Raised  to  that  hero  all  your  own.’' 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  on  which  side 
i'.  the  reason  and  argument  rested.  Enough  to 
s say  that  Scottish  patriotism,  if  convinced  against 
it  its  will,  was  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Tho  nnder- 
taking  was  proceeded  with.  Five  years,  i.e.  from 
1 1856  to  1861,  were  spent  in  gathering  subsorip- 
ti  tions,  and  in  considering  the  architectural  designs 
0 of  nearly  one  hundred  competitors.  At  length, 
0 on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  latter  year,  being  the 
5 647th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
tl  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  under  auspices 
which  seemed  eminently  favourable  to  success  ; 
fc  for  although,  as  we  have  said,  not  a few  perti- 
n nacioualy  opposed  the  thing,  the  promoters  came 

0 out  strong  and  enthusiastic  on  tho  occasion. 

1 Eighty  thousand  persons  poured  into  the  ancient 
b burgh  of  Stirling,  of  whom  30,000  came  from 
G Glasgow  alone.  The  official  procession  was  throe 
E miles  in  length,  and  such  a gathering  of  civic 
d dignitaries,  Masonic  lodges,  Odd  Fellows,  curl- 
h ing  clubs,  and  volunteer  corps,  was  never  before 


“ That  svrord  which  seem'd  fit  for  archangel  to  wield. 
But  wag  light  in  his  terrible  hand." 

Then  there  was  a grand  banquet,  as  a matter 
of  course,  whereat  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  Scottish  whisky  toddy,  and  of  Caledonian 
hurrahing,  was  got  through  before  tbe  arrival 
of  the  “ Wee  short  hour  ayont  tho  twal,” 
when  the  patriots  separated  to  the  tune  of 
“ Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled.”  The  erec- 
tion was  then  begun  energetically,  and  every- 
thing looked  bright  and  promising.  All  of  a 
sudden,  however,  the  building  operations  came 
to  a standstill  from  want  of  funds.  And  here  we 
must  confess  we  never  rightly  understood  the 
exact  position  of  affairs  at  this  point.  Several 
very  handsome  sums  had  been  subscribed.  One 
gentleman,  for  instance,  gave  6001. ; nearly 
1,0001.  came  from  Australia;  America  sent  half 
that  amount;  two  subscribers  gave  each  1001. ; 
two  others  601.  each,  and  one  subscriber  601., 
and  altogether  about  3,5001.  were  subscribed  at 
the  date  of  foundation.  But  more  than  this,  it 
was  stated  at  the  banquet  by  the  secretary  of 
the  building  committee,  that  a gentleman, 
already  a liberal  contributor  to  the  memorial, 
had  guaranteed  the  amount  still  required  to 
complete  it,  namely,  1,2001.  With  this  guarantee, 
why  was  tho  building  not  proceeded  with  and 
finished  ? Perhaps  Dr.  Rogers,  the  secretary, 
may  be  able  to  answer  this  question.  A suffi- 
cient reason  may  exist,  only  we  do  not  know  it, 
nor  we  dare  say  do  any  of  our  readers.  How- 
ever it  is  now  said,  in  a paragraph  which  is 
going  the  round  of  the  papers,  that  a well- 
known  Scottish  baronet,  who  had  promised  the 
sum  of  6001.  to  the  undertaking  (contingent  on 
a certain  interesting  event  happening  in  his 
family),  has  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  promoters  will  now  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  monument  forthwith.  We  trust 
that  it  may  be  so,  for  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
project  in  the  first  instance,  no  one  desires 
to  see  an  unsightly  cairn  of  atone  disfiguring 
a scene  of  surpassing  beauty  like  the  Abbey 
Craig,  — we  may  say  one  of  the  finest  land* 
scapes  in  the  kingdom.  Having  been  so  far  pro- 
ceeded with,  an  effort  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
to  finish  the  structure.  Dr.  Rogers  and  hia 
friends  might  have  taken  warning  from  that 
awful  failure  the  so-called  National  Monument 
on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  monument  itself  nothing  need  be  said 
hero.  A pictorial  illustration  and  particular 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Builder, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  57.  This  is  the  fourth  attempt 
by  his  countrymen  to  rear  a public  monument 
to  Wallace.  In  1818  a Scotsman  resident  in 
London  offered  to  bequeath  tho  sum  of  1,000Z. 
for  tho  erection  of  a tower  to  the  memory  of 
the  hero  on  Arthur  Seat  or  Salisbury  Craigs, 
Edinburgh,  if  such  an  object  could  be  ac- 
complished, “but  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.”  In  the  following  year,  William  Mother- 
well,  the  poet,  commenced  an  agitation  for  a 
public  monument  in  Glasgow.  At  first  it  seemed 
likely  that  this  scheme  would  succeed,  but  it 
ultimately  fell  through.  After  a great  deal  of 
talk,  only  150Z.  were  raised  towards  the  object. 
Again,  Patrio  Park,  the  late  ingenious  sculptor, 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  formed  the  idea  of 
raising  a gigantic  figure  of  the  Scottish  patriot 
to  he  placed  somewhere  about  Edinburgh  — 
probably  on  the  Calton  Hill.  But  after  pre- 


Theee  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  years 
about  tbe  Priory  Church  of  Hexham  (or  Hexham 
Abbey  Church,  as  it  is  commonly  called),  that  it 
is  with  curiosity  we  perceive  two  more  volumes 
have  newly  appeared  relating  to  the  history  of 
this  edifice.  In  the  fulness  of  reading  four  com- 
paratively recent  publications  upon  the  subject, 
we  concluded,  prematurely  it  would  seem,  that 
all  that  need  be  said  about  it  had  been  said. 
The  members  of  the  Surtees  Society,  however, 
have  thought  differently,  and  have  deputed  their 
honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  to 
edit  the  two  volumes  now  issued.  At  a meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  society,  hold  in  the  Castle 
of  Durham  in  March,  1862,  it  was  resolved  that 
a volume  relating  to  Hexham  should  form  one  of 
the  now  numerous  publications  of  the  society; 
and  in  June,  1863,  at  another  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  proposed  work  should  form  two 
volumes.  It  has  now  appeared,  after  the  lapse 
of  a long  interval  between  the  production  of  its 
first  portly  part,  and  its  more  slender  successor  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  add  that  it  proves  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  tho  literature  of  tho 
priory. 

The  new  work  is  not  strictly  architectural  or 
archaiological,  the  members  of  tho  Surtees 
Society  being  antiquaries  rather  than  archteolo- 
gists.  Neither  is  it  confined  to  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  church  of  the  priory.  It  is  more 
especially  a collection  and  publication  of  the 
various  documents  extant  concerning  the  history, 
customs,  and  possessions  of  the  priory  and  its 
recluses.  The  public  libraries  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ; the  choice 
collection  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge; 
especially  the  stores  of  the  deans  and  chapters 
of  York  and  Durham  ; the  registries  of  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Carlisle,  have  been  laid  under  contribution:  tbe 
famous  Black  Book  of  Hexham  is  given  at 
length ; the  Muniment  Room  at  Castle  Howard 
has  been  searched  with  the  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle;  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan’s  Blackett 
Papers  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editor ; and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Blackett  Orde  has 
lent  him  the  ancient  deeds  relating  to  hia  ances- 
tral estate.  There  are  yet  other  papers  concern- 
ing  Hexham  that  have  not  been  printed.  Against 
the  complacency  with  which  Mr.  Raine  might 
regard  the  quantity  of  information  he  hae  col- 
lected there  is  a set-off  in  the  vexation  of  not 
being  able  to  trace  some  charters  mentioned  by 
Dodsworth,  the  antiquary,  as  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  John  Fenwick  in  1638  ; and  in  the 
impossibility  to  give  a chartulary  relating  to  the 
Yorkshire  property  of  tbe  priory,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  quarto  in  question  has  been 
mislaid  by  its  owner,  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols. 
The  portions  of  the  work  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  are,  however,  the  very  lengthy  prefaces,  no 
less  than  four  in  number,  ingeniously  divided 
into  first  and  second  parts  to  vol.  i.,  and  first 
and  second  parts  to  vol.  ii.  It  is  in  these 
prefaces  that  tbe  results  of  the  author’s 
labours  are  most  tangible.  In  the  matter  of  the 
recent  so-called  restoration,  we  consider  the 
Builder  to  have  been  the  fray -bell  that  called  all 
good  men  and  tnre  together  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  all  ancient  moveables,  and  the  burial  of  all 
ancient  sculptured  stones  that  were  used  to 
cover  pipes  under  the  pavement  in  the  transepts. 
The  prodigality  with  which  acknowledgments 
are  dealt  out  to  societies  and  individuals  caused 
us  to  expect  some  mention  of  the  circumstance 
as  part  of  a full  history  of  the  restoration.  In 
this  we  were  disappointed.  We  were  gratified 
to  find  that  Mr.  Raine  endorses  our  opinion  of 
the  treatment  of  this  ancient  edifice.  He  says, — 
“ It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  pages  that  it 


• “The  Priory  of  Hexham:  its  Chrooielers,  Endow- 
ments, and  Annals."  Vol.  i.  “The  Priory  of  Hexham  : 
its  Title-deeds,  Black  Book,  &c."  Vol.  ii.  Published  for 
the  (Surtees)  Society  by  Andrews  & Co.,  Durham  ; Whit- 
taker & Co.,  13,  Ave  Maria-lane;  T.  & W.  Boone,  29, 
New  Bond-street ; Bernard  Quaritch,  15,  PiccadUly; 
Mrs.  Nutt,  257,  Strand  (foreign  agent),  London : Black- 
wood & Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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has  been  crnolly  dealt  And,  after  re- 

marking that  large  sums  of  money  were  muni- 
ficently  provided  to  preserve  the  characteristics 
of  a bniUlinc  of  which  Northumberland  was 
proud,  he  adds, — 

“It  is,  however,  very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
modern  architects  are  so  fond  of  trying  to  displace  by 
their  own  work  the  choicest  remains  of  Christian  anti- 
goiiy.  Ihey  never  gain  by  the  contrast,  and  the  word 
•restoration’  is  now,  unhappily,  only  synonymous  with 
destruction.  In  twenty  years  scarcely  one  old  church 
will  be  lelt  in  the  whole  country.” 

We  cannot  take  quite  such  a gloomy  view  of 
things  as  this.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  fate  of  Hexham  will  act  as  a warning 
to  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  valuable 
fabrics.  The  portion  of  the  preface  that  relates 
to  the  architectural  features  of  the  church  is 
written  by  Mr.  Walbran,  and  not  by  Mr.  Raine. 
This  change  of  pens  is  only  to  be  discovered  by 
reading  steadily  on,  when  the  reader  comes  to 
an  incidental  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  text.  It 
is  with  Mr.  Walbran,  therefore,  with  whom  we 
must  differ  in  the  identification  of  the  remains 
of  the  Priory  buildings.  English  antiquaries, 
especially  of  the  old  school,  are  too  apt  to  ignore 
the  intluence  of  the  parent  monasteries  on  the 
Continent  upon  all  English  founders  or  builders 
of  branch  establishments.  They  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  leading  ecclesiastics  were  always 
in  frequent  communication  with  head-quarters. 
We  may  make  ourselves  sure,  by  inspection, 
that  a similar  disposition  of  the  principal  parts 
existed  in  most  instances  between  the  houses  oi 
a given  order,  whatever  may  have  been  that  of 
their  respective  scales.  Mr.  Walbran  has  not 
realized  this  fact.  There  are  evident  traces  of  a 
building  at  Hexham  adjoining  the  chapter-house. 
Because  these  remains  have  some  slight  orna- 
mentation indicated,  Mr.  W albran  concludes  that 
they  are  the  ruins  of  a previous  chapter-house 
to  which  the  present  splendid  edifice  was  but 
the  vestibule.  He  states  that  the  present  chap- 
ter-house was  probably  used  when  the  Scots 
■destroyed  the  superior  edifice.  The  reason  why 
a building  of  the  class  to  which  Hexham  belongs 
should  have  been  provided  with  a vestibule 
of  such  exquisite  richness  he  does  not  ex- 
plain. A reference  to  the  plan  of  Clairvaulx 
would  have  shown  him  that  the  chapter, 
house  there  is  in  precisely  the  same  sequence 
of  sites  as  that  at  Hexham.  Like  it,  too,  it 
was  composed  of  nine  bays,  and,  with  a still 
more  exact  correspondence,  it  consisted  of  two 
stories,  the  upper  chamber  having  a staircase  of 
approach  in  the  south  transept  of  the  church. 
At  Clairvaulx,  this  upper  chamber  was  used  as 
the  grand  library.  Mr.  Walbran  thinks  that 
some  portion  of  that  at  Hexham,  if  not  the 
whole,  may  have  been  used  as  a sacristy  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  vest- 
ments, and  many  ether  purposes  connected  with 
the  religious  services  of  the  convent.  Why  not  as 
the  library  ? The  exact  structural  correspondence 
we  have  pointed  out  seems  to  us  sufHcient  to  set 
aside  the  supposition  that  the  rich  and  grace- 
fully ornamented  chapter -house  of  Hexham  was 
once  a vestibule. 

Mr.  Walbran  believes  the  celebrated  Frith- 
Btool  to  be  the  cathedra  of  the  Saxon  bishops  of 
Hexham.  An  illustration  of  this  curious  relic 
was  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1837, 
which  does  not  quite  tally  with  its  present 
appearance.  On  this  matter  Mr.  Walbran  re- 
marks,— 

“ It  appears  that  either  then,  or  at  some  previous  period 
when  the  drawing  was  made,  a large  concave  moulding  or 
cornice  intervened  between  the  aedile  and  its  base,  ap- 

arently  of  Perpendicular  or  Tudor  charaeter,  and  the 

ase  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  one  atone.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I think  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  the  Dues  of  the  ornamentation  in  front  were 
uot  prolonged  into  another  vertical  stone  below  and  re- 
turned at  Its  base.  1 may  remark  here,  more  for  the  sake 
■of  future  inquiry  than  otherwise,  that  on  the  sloping  side 
of  the  elbow  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chair,  I fancied  I 
could  feel  some  incised  letters,— perhaps,  after  all,  of  no 
moment : which,  in  consequence  of  the  dark  situation,  I 
was  not  able  to  observe  by  tha  eye.” 

It  would  be  curious  if  the  chair  should  be  able 
to  throw  any  light  upon  its  veiled  history.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  our  author  would  have  done 
well  to  have  ascertained  this  point. 

There  is  another  suggestion  of  the  probability 
of  a new  light  to  be  thrown  npon  the  Saxon 
remains  here.  The  ancient  historian  of  Hexham 
indicated  the  existence  of  more  crypts  than  the 
one  found  in  1726.  Prior  Richard  mentions 
underground  oratories  also.  Mr.  Walbran  rea- 
sonably infers  that  we  shall  one  day  find  these. 
The  only  descent  now  used  into  the  crypt  that 
has  been  found  is  down  a shaft  2 ft.  7 in.  wide 
and  IS  ft.  deep,  by  means  of  a ladder.  When  in 
the  crypt  the  voices  of  persons  in  the  church 


above  can  be  distinctly  heard.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted  that  some  portion  of  the  large  sums 
spent  on  the  recent  alterations  should  not  have 
been  expended  in  opening  out  the  convenient 
descent  from  the  church,  the  steps  of  which  are 
still  in  situ.  This  relic  has  been  described  so  re- 
cently in  these  pages  that  we  need  scarcely  make 
the  observation  that  its  interest  would  ensure  nu- 
merous visitors  if  a less  awkward  mode  of  access 
were  furnished.  Both  Saxon  and  Roman  anti- 
quaries are  concerned  as,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  subterranean  fabric  is  built  out  of  Roman 
remains. 

Mr.  Raine  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Black  Book  of  Hexham,  or  Liber  Niger  : — 

“It  derives  its  nnme,”  he  says,  “merely  from  the 
colour  of  the  cover  which  it  wears,  like  the  Blue 
Books  of  the  present  day,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  Similar  appellatioua  were  common  enough  in 
old  times.  We  have  the  Black  and  Red  Books  of  the 
English  Exchequer,  the  White  Register  of  York,  the  Red 
Book  of  Durham,  and  the  Black  and  Red  Books  of  Hex- 
ham. The  Black  Book  of  Hexham  is  a carefully-drawn 
up  rental  of  the  possessions  of  the  Priory.” 

It  is  a thin  folio  with  black  leather  sides  and 
a wooden  back.  The  compilation  of  it  appears 
to  have  extended  over  a period  of  some  duration, 
for  on  the  title-page  it  bears  the  date  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  l-i79;  while  among  its  con- 
tents are  two  statements  that  certain  rents 
would  become  due  for  the  first  time  at  Pentecost, 
1477.  It  is  a transcript  of  an  eaidier  document 
mentioned  in  it  as  the  Old  Roll,  or,  probably,  an 
elaboration  of  it  baaed  upon  fuller  surveys  made 
by  the  respective  bailiffs  than  had  before  been 
given.  It  has  never,  hitherto,  been  printed.  Mr. 
Raine  states  that  it  was  usual  to  compile  these 
surveys  from  the  rolls  of  the  bailiffs  of  each 
particular  manor  or  estate,  “ who  were  probably 
desired  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  exact  and 
minute  in  a stated  year:  the  rolls  would  be 
examined  as  they  were  sent  in,  and  the  informa- 
tion they  contained  would  be  arranged  by  the 
terrarer.”  This  mode  of  making  a terrier 
accounts  for  the  inequalities  to  be  found  in  the 
descriptions,  some  of  the  bailiffs  having  the 
power  of  showing  more  photographically  than 
others  the  property  in  their  care.  The  priors 
possessed  landed  estates  in  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumber- 
land. Mr.  Raine  computes  tbeir  Northumbrian 
acres  at  twenty  thousand.  Besides  these  they 
bad  a herring  fishery  near  Allerdale,  and  two 
salmon  fisheries  at  Newbnrn.  These  large 
proprietors  were  generous  and  lenient  landlords. 
Mr.  Raine,  who  has  examined  all  the  evidence 
that  has  survived  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
handled  their  terriers,  and  seen  their  antiquated 
accounts  in  such  forms  as  are  left,  says  they 
divided  their  lands  at  each  place  among  three 
sets  of  tenants,  farmers,  husbandmen,  and 
cottagers,  or  else  let  it  to  one  tenant,  who  subse- 
quently sub-let  it  in  a similar  way.  In  these 
days  of  walls,  fences,  roads,  &c.,  it  appears 
wonderful  that  the  bailiffs  were  able  to  indicate 
their  possessions  without  such  aid.  Their  plan 
appears  to  have  been  to  draw  imaginary  lines 
between  large  objects,  such  as  a tree  or  a stand- 
ing stone,  to  serve  as  boundaries.  Sometimes 
they  were  beqneathed  a piece  or  share  of  unen- 
closed land  in  the  middle  of  a moor,  or  piece  of 
woodland,  which  it  must  have  been  difficult  in- 
deed to  describe,  but  which  the  canons  seem  to 
have  retained  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
of  doing  so  from  a dislike  to  alienate  anything 
left  to  the  Church.  The  disputes  which  such 
entanglement  entailed  were  referred  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a jury.  Wayside  crosses  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  black  book  as  boundaries. 
Celtic  standing-stones  and  the  great  Roman 
wall  are  also  mentioned  as  land-marks.  There 
are  a few  notices  of  unusual  tenures.  One  of 
these  informs  us  that  the  wife  of  the  Lord  of 
Dissington  was  bound  to  present  at  the  high 
altar  of  Ht-xham  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day  two  cor- 
porax  clothe,  an  offering  which  it  was  under- 
stood would  free  the  prioi-’s  tenants  at  Eaatwick 
of  moulter  charge.  Her  husband  was  to  rise 
and  offer  his  seat  to  the  prior  whenever  they 
met.  Mr.  Raine  suggests  that  this  enforced 
deference  was  to  serve  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  offence  of  Edgar,  eon  of  Earl  Cospatric, 
and  Robert  and  Uctred  Fitz  Meldred,  who  slew 
three  of  the  prior’s  servants  in  an  assault 
that  took  place  at  Dissington  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont  is  in  possession  of  a 
very  interesting  charter  relating  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  canons.  The  Scots,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  destroyed  the  muniments  of  the 
priory.  To  secure  their  lands  to  the  canons,  the 
king  issued  a commission  to  inquire  into  their 
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exact  extent,  and  then  confirmed  them  in  their  i 
possession  by  the  charter  in  c|uestion.  i 

Prior  Richard’s  history  of  the  Church  of 
Hexham,  like  the  same  prior’s  account  of  King 
Stephen  and  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  has 
been  printed  before;  but  Mr.  Raine’s  careful 
and  copious  notes  render  this  imprint  very  valu- 
able. The  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Hexham,  by 
the  Abbot  of  Rievaux,  are  refreshed  with  the 
same  treatment.  We  can  but  thus  slightly 
indicate  that  the  latest  work  on  Hexham  is  of 
more  than  local  interest.  The  engravings  and 
woodcuts  of  the  Saxon  remains  are  valuable  to 
South-Humbrians,  as  well  as  to  North-country 
antiquaries.  The  editor  gives  an  interior  view 
of  the  priory  church  ; but  eccentrically  with- 
holds any  delineation  of  the  exterior.  There  is 
a view  of  the  town  and  country,  in  which 
St.  Andrew’s  is  minutely  shown,  overtopping 
the  trees  and  houses ; but  wherefore  no  archi- 
tectural illustration  of  this  most  picturesque 
fane  ? 


MANCHESTER  CONGRESS  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A SPEctAL  service  in  the  cathedral  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  opened  the  public  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  and  in  the  evening  the  Earl  of 
Shafeesbury,  as  president,  delivered  the  inaugu- 
ral address,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Of  the 
success  of  the  half-time  system,  in  education, 
the  president  spoke  decisively  : — 

“The  alternation  of  work  and  study,  in  due 
succession  and  relief,  the  half-time  system,  as  it 
has  been  called,  is  alike  healthy  and  fruitful. 
The  mind  is  not  depressed  by  the  labour,  but 
the  labour  is  invigorated  by  the  refreshment  of 
the  mind.  Do  we  not  all  feel  the  principle  of  it 
in  ourselves  ? Its  practical  and  most  blessed 
effects  we  see  in  all  the  mercantile  occupations 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
We  see  it  in  numberless  Industrial  Schools  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  If  you  doubt  the  asser- 
tion, study  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Redgrave  and  their  efficient  officers,  the  sub- 
iuspectors ; study  it  in  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Chadwick  and  Tufnell,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Scholastic  Establishments. 

A short  time  back  the  excellence  of  the  system 
came  before  my  eyes  in  a very  prominent  way, 

I visited  the  Potteries  in  company  with  Mr. 
Inspector  Baker,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  so 
very  much,  of  this  successful  issue.  I need  not 
describe  to  you  the  bodily  and  mental  degrada- 
tion, in  former  days,  of  that  neglected  district,  the 
state  of  the  places  of  work,  the  dust,  the  insup- 
portable heat,  the  prolongation  of  toil  through  the 
day  and  through  the  night,  the  utter  ignorance, 
the  gross  immorality,  with  all  the  evils  that 
attend  on  n defiance  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
laws  of  nature.  They  are  all  set  forth  at  large 
in  that  true  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
English  nation,  the  five  reports  of  the  Children’s 
Employment  Commissioners.  But  how  is  it 
now  ? Though  the  test  has,  as  yet,  been  only 
partially  applied,  the  scene  is  changed.  Two 
thousand  children  are  at  school  on  the  half-time 
system  ; and  two  thousand  children  are  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  results  of  mercy,  consideration,  and 
love.  The  evidence  of  the  teachers  who  knew 
them  before,  and  who  know  them  now,  is  won- 
derful and  heart-stirring. 

The  half-timers  are  equal,  nay,  oftentimes 
superior,  to  the  whole-timers, — that  is  to  say, 
those  who  study  and  work  surpass  those  who 
study  and  do  not  work  at  all.” 

Farther  on  the  speaker  remarked,— 

“ I must  dwell  for  a moment  on  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  Brickfields.  Let  the  hardest 
heart  that  can  be  found  in  England  visit  those 
spots,  and  if  he  be  not  moved,  he  must  at 
least  be  ashamed  of  his  sex  and  of  his  country. 
There  the  female  seems  to  be  brought  to  the 
lowest  point  of  servile  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation. Hundreds  of  little  girls,  from  eight 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  half-naked,  and  so 
besmeared  with  dirt  as  to  be  barely  distinguish- 
able from  the  soil  they  stand  on,  are  put  to 
work  in  these  abodes  of  oppression.  Bearing 
prodigious  burdens  of  clay  on  their  heads  and  in 
their  arms,  they  totter  to  and  fro  during  many  a 
hours  of  toil.  When  I spoke  to  them  they  1 
either  remained  aghast  with  astonishment,  or 
ran  away  screaming,  as  though  some  evil  spirit  li 
had  appeared  to  them.  I could  nob  restrain  my  t 
indignation,  nor  can  I now,  at  this  wicked  i 
scorn  of  female  rights — this  wicked  w’aste  of  ( 
female  excellence  and  virtue.  Mothers  and  k 
wives  they  can  never  be  in  the  high  and  holy  £ 
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sense  of  those  words  ; and  yet,  were  they  trained 
to  decency  and  truth,  might  there  not  be  found 
some  to  equal  the  priceless  heroism  of  Lady 
Baker,  or  the  Christian  intellect  of  Mrs.  Stowe  ?” 

On  the  health  question  Lord  Shaftesbury 
said, — 

“ Essential,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  as  is 
the  section  on  public  health  in  any  meeting  of 
our  congress,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  an 
opening  address.  The  subject  has  excited  a 
deep  and  general  interest.  Almost  all  the 
causes  of  mischief  have  been  dived  into,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  j and  remedies  of  various 
kinds  have  been  suggested  for  their  cure.  The 
Legislature,  too,  by  the  Act  of  last  session,  has 
declared  that  a wider  activity  must  be  exercised 
by  the  Government,  and  larger  powers  be  con- 
fided to  it.  But  there  are  yet  two  points  on 
which  the  executive  is  nearly  impotent,  and 
those  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  labour- 
ing poor, — the  wretched  supply  of  water,  and,  in 
the  widest  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term, 
the  adulteration  of  food.  Let  us  hope,  and  let 
us  work,  in  this  very  congress,  that  another  year 
may  not  elapse  without  an  effectual  abatement 
of  these  monstrous  inflictions. 

But  the  master-evil  which  nullifies  every 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-people,' — 
which  leaves  ns  no  rest, — and  on  w’hich  let  ns 
take  good  care  that  the  public  also  has  no  rest, — 
the  evil  that  embraces  and  intensifies  all  the 
others,  the  hot-bed  of  pauperism,  immorality, 
disease,  and  drunkenness, — drunkenness  alter- 
nately the  cause  and  consequence  of  disease, — the 
evil  that  is  negative  in  preventing  every  improve- 
ment, and  positive  in  maturing  every  mischief, — 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
corruptions  that  beset  our  social  state,  and  forms 
the  crowning  abomination  of  the  whole,  is  the 
domiciliary  condition  of  many  thousands  of  our 
people.  But,  we  must  look  not  only  to  the 
pestilential  character  of  the  actual  dwellings, 
but  to  the  unveutilated,  fever-breeding  localities 
in  which  they  stand, — the  dark,  damp,  and  narrow 
alleys  never  visited  by  a ray  of  the  sun,  or  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  To  describe  these  things  is 
impossible.  They  must  be  seen,  smelt,  tasted, 
in  person.  Dirt  and  disrepair,  such  as  ordinary 
folks  can  form  no  notion  of;  darkness  that  may 
be  felt;  odours  that  may  bo  handled ; faintness 
that  can  hardly  be  resisted,  hold  despotic  role 
in  these  dens  of  despair.  There  are  hundreds 
where  there  should  be  tens ; and  thousands 
where  there  should  be  hundreds.  The  over- 
crowding is  frightful, — it  disgusts  every  physical 
and  moral  sense  ; and  the  more  so  when  we  see 
it  as  a growing,  not  a declining,  evil.  The  num- 
berless displacements,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
fill  the  poor  people,  and  ns  too,  with  terrors  and 
perplexity.  And,  as  though  this  were  not  enough, 
the  countless  hosts  in  London  ejected  from  their 
homes,  and  endeavouring  to  find  shelter  in 
dwellings  already  occupied,  and  abounding  with 
life  far  beyond  every  limit  of  decency,  health, 
and  comfort,  are  encountered  by  some  40,000 
immigrants  annually,  who  are  seeking  the  same 
accommodation,  and  contribute,  along  with  other 
causes,  to  heap  family  upon  family  in  these 
borsting  tenements,  to  lower  the  rate  of  wage, 
and  yet  raise  the  rate  of  rent,  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  unskilled  labourers. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  ? None  that  I can 
see,  except  a new  fire  of  London  to  sweep  away 
all  those  filthy  regions  that  must  be  destroyed 
tobe  improved;  and  then  a vast  and  liberal  con- 
tribution from  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  men  to  erect 
the  City  on  a basis  of  health  and  humanity. 
Four-and-twonty  years  of  experience  in  the 
matter  have  led  me  to  no  practical  conclusions 
on  a large  scale.  We  have  built  model  lodging- 
touaea  ; and,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  a bless- 
■ing  to  the  people.  But  “ what  are  they  among 
so  many  ?”  They  yield  every  return  that  a 
mere  philanthropist  can  desire,  but,  financially, 
nothing  that  could  tempt  the  large  capitalists, 
who  seek  a remunerative  investment  for  their 
money.  The  price,  too,  of  land  is  rising 
mightily;  and  the  great  increase  of  wages 
among  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  is  a 
very  heavy  addition  to  the  cost  of  building,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  the  amount  of  the  rents. 
Houses  are  springing  up  around  the  cities,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  altogether  for  workmen  of 
large  weekly  receipts.  Suburban  villages  are 
proposed  with  penny-trains,  but  the  objections 
made  to  them  are  endless, — principally  by  the 
women,  whoassign  to  mevery  sound  and  business- 
like reasons  for  refusing  to  quit  their  ordinary 
abodes;  and,  indeed,  were  they  to  do  so,  the  public 
weal  would  be  little  served  thereby,  for  the  filthy 
tenements  (unless  a wholesome  system  prevailed 


to  pull  down  in  proportion  as  you  built  up) 
would  instantly  be  seized  by  a herd  of  occupants, 
and  all  the  mischiefs  beperpetuated,  and  probably 
increased.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  thatmany 
classes  of  skilled  workmen  should  have  their 
dwellings  within  hourly  reach  of  their  principal 
and  of  each  other.  To  these  the  suburban 
village  and  the  penny-train  are  of  small  use; 
nor,  in  truth,  to  any  but  those  who  have  fixed 
hours,  fixed  places  of  work,  and  good  and  certain 
wages.  To  the  labourer  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  hunting  around  for  a job,  hanging  about 
the  docks,  the  yards,  the  shops,  the  courts,  always 
uncertain  of  the  amount  of  bis  gains,  and  some- 
times uncertain  of  any  receipt  at  all,  “ rising 
early  and  late  taking  rest,”  the  railways  and  the 
residences  are  utterly  worthless  ; and  yet  these 
classes  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  ill-housed 
population.  For  these,  our  model-buildings  have 
done  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ; no  one  of  the 
schemes  hitherto  propounded,  no  one  of  the  Bills 
submitted  to  Parliament,  holds  out  even  the 
shadow  of  a promise.  Suppose  it  be  ordained 
that  tenements  shall  be  built : it  follows,  of 
course,  that  they  must  be  constructed  with 
everything  that  health  and  decency  require. 
But  who  of  this  class  of  the  people  will  be  able 
to  meet  even  the  lowest  rate  of  the  new  weekly 
payments  for  family  houses  ? And,  if  constructed 
on  a plan  of  single  rooms,  the  utmost  that  these 
casual  labourers  are  able  to  afford,  we  shall 
perpetuate,  by  law,  a system  of  life,  subversive 
of  every  moral  and  physical  obligation.” 

On  Thursday  morning  the  various  departments 
met  in  the  Assize  Courts  and  proceeded  with  the 
discussion  of  their  special  questions,  various 
papers  in  each  department  being  first  read. 


A BIT,  TET  EXTANT,  OF  FEUDAL  OLD 
ENGLAND. 

Amid  the  startling  events  of  this  memorable 
year,  when  the  faculty  of  wonder  becomes 
weakened  by  over  exertion,  when  the  same 
month  witnesses  the  intellectual  union  of  the 
continents  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  and 
dates  the  final  dissolution  of  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire;  when  new  and  mighty 
forces  are  coming  into  collision  or  combination, 
big  with  results  that  wo  can  no  more  foretell 
than  we  can  anticipate  the  form  to  be  assumed 
by  some  untried  chemical  compound,  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  long  for  some  point  of  rest,  some 
undisturbed  station  of  observation,  from  which 
to  judge  of  the  tendency  and  the  speed  of  the 
motion  which  everywhere  surrounds  us  while  for 
a season  removed  from  its  vortex. 

If,  for  instance,  we  could  steal  a few  hours 
from  the  nnfevered  leisure  of  our  ancestors,  if  we 
could  regard  the  political  march,  or  rather  rush, 
of  events  with  the  gravity  of  the  counsellors  of 
Elizabeth,  if  we  could  study  the  daily  triumphs 
of  the  chemist  and  the  mechanic  with  the 
meditative  patience  of  the  alchemists,  we  should 
not  fail  to  deduce  lessons  of  wisdom  that  we  alto- 
gether lose  in  our  anxiety  for  the  latest  telegram, 
or  our  speculation  on  the  newest  patent.  If  we 
could  look  from  England  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  on  the  England  of  the  day, 
should  we  not  look  with  nobler  sentiments  than 
that  of  mere  wonder,  or  of  unmixed  self- 
gratulation. 

To  render  such  a survey  for  a moment  possible, 
even  in  imagination,  we  must  first  be  able  to 
realize  something  of  the  life  of  the  feudal  times. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany,  indeed,  feudality,  if 
not  extant,  has  not  been  many  weeks  dead  j and, 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  ancient  grafs,  who  are 
being  so  mercilessly  unshelled  by  needle  guns 
and  field  telegraphs,  considered  that  their  life 
was  that  of  the  great  lord  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  But  Germany  is  not,  for  the  moment, 
the  most  inviting  region  for  a summer  ramble,  or 
for  the  scene  of  a philosophic  meditation. 

And,  again,  German  feudalism  is  wanting  in 
one  great  feature,  essential  to  the  vigour  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  system  as  it  flourished  among 
the  Norman  chevaliers  in  France,  England,  Italy ; 
it  has  lost  the  force  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  union  of  society  in  one 
connected  hierarchy,  and  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  difference  between  the  noble  and  bis  peasants 
degenerates  into  a schism  of  caste  or  of  class. 
When  you  hear  of  German  villages  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  are  noble,  down  to  the  ostler  who 
condescends  to  hold  your  horse,  you  may  think 
of  the  wild  cateran  painted  by  the  author  of 
Waverley  as  insisting  on  being  considered  as 
“ shentlemans,”  bub  you  trace  no  affinity  to  the 


Rohans  or  the  Montmorenciea.  The  towers  of 
Warwick  and  of  Windsor  are  not  reared  e® 
quovis  ligno. 

Turning  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  you  may  look  at  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  feudal  laws  were  in  operation  when  the  pre- 
sent century  was  in  its  teens,  and  where,  only 
six  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessary,  on  the 
creation  of  any  new  title,  to  specify  in  the  royal 
decree  that  authorized  its  asstiroption,  that  it 
was  not  to  convey  any  right  of  feudal  snpre- 
macy.  And  yet  there  you  find  but  faint  and 
vanishing  reflexions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
are,  indeed,  the  great  mendicant  orders ; but 
their  days  are  numbered,  and  the  evil  practice 
introduced  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  of  submitting 
ecclesiastical  offenders  to  the  sharp  and  undis- 
tinguishing process  of  the  civil  law  has  ruffled 
the  plumage  and  lowered  the  crests  of  almost 
every  spiritual  person,  secular  or  regular.  The 
peasantry,  in  many  places,  are  as  rude  and  as 
ignorant  as  you  can  desire  to  see;  but  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country,  by  the  large 
proportion  of  seaboard  which  it  affords,  tends  to 
the  percolation  of  this  dense  agricultural  mass 
by  seafaring  and  commercial  men,  whose  views, 
strongly  opposed  as  they  are  to  those  of  the 
priest-led  peasantry,  are  anything  rather  than 
Medimval.  Brigandage,  indeed,  is  an  institu- 
tion ; but  it  is  a brigandage  of  a savage  and 
popular  kind,  which  would  at  once  have  been 
put  down  by  the  iron  band  of  the  old  feudal 
nobles,  who  would  allow  none  but  themselves  to 
shear  their  own  sheep.  Thus  of  the  lingering 
characteristics  of  the  feudal  times  we  can  at 
present  trace  but  those  which  are  most  ob- 
noxious, and  which,  removed  from  the  other 
influences  by  which  they  were  formerly  tempered, 
can  give  no  correct  idea  of  a former  state  of 
social  life.  One  exception  remains,  and  that  a 
graceful  and  instructive  one.  The  old  territo- 
rial rights  are  abolished ; the  large  hereditary 
properties  are  for  the  most  part  divided  ad 
infinitum.  Elbowed  from  their  palaces  by  the 
speculators  of  the  day,  by  Jew  barons  and  shoddy 
millionaires,  the  owners  cf  the  historic  names 
remember,  and  the  peasantry  remember,  so  much 
of  the  past  as  to  be  able  to  mingle  on  terms  of 
patriarchal  and  affectionate  familiarity.  The 
peasant  will  take  no  liberty  with  thesigniori; 
he  will  never  overstep  the  acknowledged  line  of 
demarcation,  and  therefore  the  noble  can  enter 
the  cottage  as  a guest ; can  treat  his  servants 
as  if  they  were  younger  kinsfolk;  and  from  the 
permanent  effect  of  the  marked  distinction  of 
rank  can  enjoy  a simple  dignity  in  the  inter- 
course with  those  below  him,  of  which  those 
who  have  never  been  served  by  any  but  hirelings 
can  form  little  adequate  conception. 

Ic  is,  then,  neither  to  Germany  nor  to  Italy 
that  we  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  who 
would  take  a peep  at  feudal  times.  It  is  nearer 
home.  Within  a twenty  mile  radius  of  St. 
Paul’s,  on  the  borders  of  two  inland  counties, 
lies  the  scene  to  which  we  refer,  shaded  by 
timber  that  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
stretches  in  coppice  and  avenue  and  tufted 
wood,  around  one  central  patriarchal  oak  of  at 
least  five  centuries  growth.  The  name  of  Isel 
Hampstead,  which  appears  on  the  ecclesiastical 
citations  of  the  rector,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
ordnance  map,  nor  even  in  the  ordinary  county 
guide-books.  Like  not  a few  " terres  nobles”  of 
feudal  times,  such  as  Bourbon  TArchambaud,  and 
Guerchi-Reignier,  in  France,  and  Kingston- 
Russoll,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  estate  annexed  to  its 
ancient  name  that  of  the  family  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  remained  until,  falling  to  the  spindle,  it 
came  to  swell  the  wealth  of  one  of  those  great 
Norman  houses  that  rose  to  a new  and  more 
towering  importance  when  King  Henry  VIII. 
paid  to  the  religious  houses  of  his  day,  that 
same  sore  visitation  that  Victor  Emanuel  is  now 
applying  to  the  Italian  monasteries.  But  unlike 
most  ocher  places  which  assumed,  rather  than 
gave,  a patronymic,  the  name  by  which  the 
village  in  question  is  recorded  in  ” Domesday 
Book,”  has  almost  passed  from  the  memory  of 
man,  and  that  of  the  old  Norman  house,  extinct 
in  Tudor  times,  alone  is  currently  known  as  its 
designation. 

From  forty  to  fifty  years  since,  this  village 
might  have  been  selected  as  a type  of  all  that 
was  most  rural  and  all  that  was  most  neglected, 
in  the  country.  The  noble  mansion,  with  its 
peculiar  and  unrivalled  stacks  of  moulded  and 
twisted  chimneys,  which  had  once  formed  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  was  half  pulled  down, 
and  the  remainder  in  part  let  out  as  cotters’ 
tenements.  The  ivy  that  shrouded  it  seemed 
almost  necessary  to  prop  the  old  gables.  The 
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church,  •with  its  family  chapel,  of  Tudor  time,  I It  is  true  that  the  encroachment  on  tho 


lay  in  a neglected  churchyard,  hardly  separated 
from  the  common,  which  was  at  once  the  play- 
groond  of  the  village  boys  and  tho  grazing-field 
of  the  parson’s  mare.  The  houses,  cottages  all, 
were  old  and  niinons;  picturesque,  indeed,  ex- 
ceedingly, bnfc  neither  clean  nor  weather-tight. 
Blue-eyed  children,  with  faces  black  with  cherry 
or  blackberry  juice,  stared  rudely  at  the  rare 
face  of  a stranger,  or  disappeared  from  his 
presence  with  whoop  and  with  howl.  Poaching 
and  pillow-lace  weaving  were  the  chief  industries 
of  the  place.  The  great  lord  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, had  found  his  revenues,  princely  though 
they  were,  too  strait  for  his  requirements,  or 
rather,  it  was  said,  for  those  of  her  grace.  Tho 
axe  rang  constantly  in  the  woods,  and  the 
ancestral  beech  were  exchanged  for  counters  on 
the  card-table.  The  parson, — for  the  scene 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  tho 
moat  important  figure  ou  the  canvas, — chiefly 
concerned  himself  in  the  preservation  of  game 
and  of  fish.  He  had  a long  and  active  feud  with 
the  villagers  in  consequence  of  his  having  in- 
closed the  most  beautiful  portion  of  tho  common, 
and  annexed  it  to  the  glebe.  In  order  to  protect 
the  young  partridges,  he  bad  offered  a premium 
of  a shilling  for  every  cat’s  tail  that  was  brought 
him,  till  one  astute  villager,  who  loved  his  cat 
and  loved  his  shilling  too,  amputated  this  portion 
of  the  living  animal,  obtained  the  parson’s  shil- 
ling, and  long  preserved  the  active  witness  of 
his  reverence  having  been  outwitted.  Indeed, 
the  rector  was  said  never  to  be  known  to  enter 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  poorer  parishioners 
nnless  tho  culprit  were  ill  advised  enough  to  go 
twice  to  church  on  a Sunday,  in  which  case  ho 
was  pretty  sure  of  a pastoral  visit,  with  tho 
inquiry  os  to  why  he  aped  his  betters,  and  a 
strong  hint  not  to  do  so  again. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  a spot  where  a 
strong-minded  improver,  well  up  in  his  political 
economy  and  familiar  with  the  resources  of  tho 
share-market,  could  have  wrought  so  great  a 
transformation.  The  distance  from  Loudon  is 
such  as  to  render  any  scheme,  however  bold, 
certain  to  answer  if  vigorously  pushed.  First, 
the  •woods  'U'ere  actually  crying  out  to  be  con- 
vei-ted  into  ready  money.  Far  cheaper  is  it  to 
bny  Canadian  or  Norwegian  timber  than  to  grow 
your  o^wn.  How  much  red  deal  or  white  pine  is 
better  for  building  purposes  than  beech ! Tho 
axe,  then,  could  reap  a goodly  harvest,  and 
render  the  future  steps  of  tho  speculation  as 
easy  as  you  like.  Then  a part, — say  a very 
small  part, — of  the  land  thus  summarily  cleared 
would  bo  enough  to  tempt  the  railway  com- 
pany, of  which  one  'of  tho  feelers  or  single-line 
branches  already  protrudes  within  -i  miles  of  the 
•village,  to  extend  a branch,  which  the  character 
of  the  country  would  render  very  inexpensive. 
Tho  old  house  and  the  old  chapel,  at  no  very 
great  expense,  could  be  converted  into  attraotivo 
lions  ; and  then,  range  after  range  of  neat  villas, 
with  more  or  Ic.ss  of  garden  sloping  down  to  the 
stream,  with  a few  trees  left  to  shade  them,  a 
good  railway  boarding-house,  a jndicious  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  fishing  of  the  tront  stream,  an 
enlarged  church,  with  all  that  is  most  attractive 
in  its  services,  and  a properly-educated  official, 
as  at  Paris  or  Naples,  or  places  nearer  home,  to 
sell  you  pew-tickets  at  the  door  while  service  is 
going  on,  so  as  to  save  you  trouble, — these  are 
but  a few  of  the  steps  which  must  suggest 
themselves  to  every  competent  mind  as  proper 
to  be  taken,  with  the  absolute  certitude  of  con- 
verting a neglected  village  into  an  attractive 
Bubnrb,  that  would  bo  yet  more  valuable  to  its 
fortunate  possessor  than  a mine  of  gold. 

Unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  speculation,  it 
is  not  thus  that  the  present  rector,  the  near 
relative  of  the  noble  proprietor,  has  seen  fit  to 
deal  with  his  cure.  He  has,  indeed,  rebuilt  the 
village  5 but  it  is  a restoration,  not  a desecration, 
of  some  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of 
English  cottage  architecture  that  are  anywhere 
extant.  So  jverftclly  dues  that  which  is  new 
harmonise  with  that  which  is  restored,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  stone  slab  which  bears  the  date, 
together  •with  tho  corouetted  cypher  of  the 
builder,  that  the  stranger  can  tell  which  is 
■which.  Every  detail  of  the  old  timbered  cottages, 
every  peak  of  their  porches,  every  corbel  and 
mullion  of  the  bay  windows  of  great  house  or  of 
cot,  has  been  lovingly  and  carefully  preserved. 
Bricks  rubbed  and  pointed,  atone  quoins  renewed, 
ivy  trained  and  trimmed,  but  not  torn  down,  the 
clmrcbyard  carefully  fenced  by  a wall  composed 
of  alternate  squares  of  Bath  stone  and  flint 
rubble,  tho  church  i-estored  iu  perfect  taste, — 
such  are  the  reforms  of  the  present  incumbent. 


common,  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  has 
been  rather  increased  than  atoned  for  iu  these 
changes;  but  if  tho  picturesque  cottage  which 
serves  as  a lodge  to  tho  rectory-grounds  needs 
apology  because  it  stands  on  that  part  of  the 
old  common  where  a peripatetic  butcher’s  stall 
upon  wheels  was  wont  to  rest  in  the  days  of  the 
old  rector,  •who  would  not  allow  a bouse  to  be 
let  for  tho  purpose  of  a butcher’s  business  in  tho 
village,  that  apology  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
presence  of  a still  larger  occupant  of  a part  of 
tho  once  privileged  green — a school  for  forty 
boys  and  forty  girls,  which  not  only  has  absorbed 
the  urchins  that  used  of  old  to  idle  on  the  site, 
but  has  attracted  scholars  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  tho  county  by  its  -woU-known 
excellence. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  ilichael, 
is  a structure  of  flint  rubble,  the  natural  masonry 
of  the  chalk  district,  with  Bath-stone  quoins  and 
voussoirs.  The  interior  is  rendered  with  a light 
brown  stucco,  that  sets  off  the  stonework,  and 
gives  a warm  habitable  effect  to  the  building. 
It  consists  of  a chancel,  rather  larger  than  usual 
in  a village  church,  a nave,  .and  south  aisle, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  four  bays  of  columns 
and  fiat  pointed  arche.s,  and  a belfry  tower, 
pierced  with  a large  arch  at  the  east  end,  so 
that  it  opens  into  the  nave,  and  the  ringers  form 
a portion  of  the  congregation.  Parallel  •with  the 
chancel,  and  extending  down  about  a fourth  of 
the  nave,  is  the  family  chapel,  which  opens  into 
the  church  by  two  carved  and  pierced  screens, 
the  one  •which  opens  on  the  nave  serving  as  the 
entrance-gate.  The  windows  are  all  of  stained 
and  figured  glass  of  modern  date,  with  verses 
•written  in  church  text,  bend  wise  across  those 
of  the  chancel.  The  fittings  are  of  oak,  simple 


taining  a wrought  arch,  which  is  of  the  depressed 
Tudor  form  that  characterises  the  windows  of 
the  building  and  tho  arches  of  the  screen  iu  the 
nave,  but  takes  a semicircular  form  in  the 
chancel  and  chapel,  giving  greater  height  to 
these  roofs.  Tho  white  plastering  tilled  in  be- 
tween tlie  dark  lines  of  the  rafters  charac- 
teristically adorns  the  roof. . 

•Tho  old  house  is  of  brick,  a two-storied  struc- 
ture, with  corbelled  bay  windows,  steep  roofs 
aud  stepped  gables.  The  battlements  of  a 
square  tower,  that  peep  indistinctly  from  among 
the  gables  aud  chimney  stacks,  seem  to  give 
traces  of  a fortalice  older  than  the  present 
Tudor  structure.  That  portion  of  the  house 
which  formed  part  of  the  centre  of  tho  open, 
quadrangle  is  buried  in  masses  of  ivy.  But  the 
great  peculiarity  of  tho  great  house  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chimney  stacks.  The  chimney 
corner,  common  in  wood-clothed  and  wood- 
burning  counties,  has  here  attained  its  apogee. 
Six  immense  stacks  adorn  the  existing  south 
wiug,  each  of  them  resting  on  a projection  of 
some  G ft.  by  10  or  12  ft.,  built  as  an  annex 
against  the  blank  wall  that  the  south  face  other- 
wise presents,  with  independent  stepped  gablea 
of  its  own,  from  the  summit  of  each  of  which 
towers  far  above  the  roof  of  the  house  itself  and 
the  surrounding  trees,  a stack  of  two,  three,  or 
four  lofty  chimneys  of  cut  and  moulded  bricks^ 
an  architectural  feature  which  is  imitated,  ab 
moderate  distance,  by  moat  of  tho  old  timbered 
cottages  of  tho  village. 

In  architecture,  Medijevnl,  and  yet  fresh  and 
clean,  in  wealth  of  wood  aud  avenue,  in  th& 
verdure  of  that  crisp,  short,  fine-leaved  grass 
peculiar  to  the  old  parks  and  lawns  of  England^ 
in  rural  and  picturesque  repose,  wo  have 
lighted  on  a spot  such  as  might  have  existed 


and  excellent,  tho  candlesticks  being  remarkable  I before  a Stuart  mounted  the  English  throne- 
for  their  elegant  simplioily,  consisting  of  oak  I But  the  moral  aspect  of  the  village  no  less  re- 
rods,  some  5 It.  high,  each  Ihstoned  by  a bronze  j calls  tho  best  features  of  tho  feudal  times, 
ring  and  socket  to  the  upright  <.f  a sear, ; There  is  no  middle  class— no  pushing  com- 
and  supporting  a group  of  three  sockets  for  j merco,  no  self-asserting  speculation.  The  few 
lights,  of  brass  and  bronze,  with  a brass  fleuron  ■ gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  retired  profes- 
at  tho  apt  X.  The  candlesticks  in  the  choir  aro  I siunal  men  and  tho  like,  harmonise  as  quietly 
of  twisted  bronze.  The  pulpit  is  old,  of  carved  | with  tho  tone  of  the  place  as  if  they  bad  been 
oak,  but  brought  down  from  the  pedestal  j the  bettermost  retainers  of  the  great  family, 
common  in  country  churches,  so  as  to  harmonise  | Everywhere  you  see  the  peasantry  brought  into 
•with  the  reading-desk  and  pews.  The  font  is  of,  close  relation  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
old  carved  stone.  No  vestry  is  attached  to  the  | seigneur,— not,  indeed,  with  tho  noble  proprie- 
church,  but  tho  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a ' tor,  who  has  uo  residence  on  the  spot,  but  -with 


pierced  oak  screen,  which  shuts  off  a narrow 
strip  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  thus 
economising  the  only  portion  of  the  church  in- 
visible from  tho  polpit.  Several  ancient  brasses, 
in  good  preservation,  removed  from  their  former 
position  on  the  pavement,  are  built  into  the  west 
wall  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  and  in  one  fragment 
of  ancient  glass,  let  into  tho  eastern  window  of 
tho  chancel,  a flaxen-haired  and  purple-robed . 
ancestress  of  tho  house  kneels  iu  perpetual 
prayer,  orate  pro  aninid  ejus. 

The  mausoleum  or  family  chapel  contains 
several  interesting  monuments,  with  escutcheons, 
banners,  helmets,  and  iron  coronets  of  the  knights, 
barons,  earls,  marquesses,  aud  dukes,  whose 
arms  are  severally  blazoned  in  tho  eastern 
window.  A very  fine  alabaster  monument, 
evidently  of  Italian  workmanship,  record  the 
dignified  and  determined  features  of  the  first 
great  uoble  of  the  bouse,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  successive  sovereigns,  who  was  laid  to  rest 
in  tho  second  year  of  Queen  Mary.  A succeed- 
ing lord  lies  near,  not  only  sculptured  but 
painted  as  in  life,  as  aro  the  numerous 
escutcheons,  and  the  grim  supporters  and  crests 
that  watch  his  marble  slumbers.  Tho  first  duke 
and  duchess,  with  medallions  of  their  nine  chil- 
dren— of  whom  one,  •whose  name  is  familiar  as 
a household  word  to  every  reader  of  English 
history,  ■was  a well-remembered  and  regretted 
political  martyr — form  tho  subjects  of  a largo 
group  at  tho  west  end  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
four  windows  on  the  north  severally  received 
the  date  and  name  of  the  cadet  of  tho  French 
house  who  first  held  territory  in  England  by 
tenure  of  grand  sergeanty  under  the  Conqueror, 
of  the  first  baron,  tho  first  earl,  and  the  first 
duke,  who,  rapidly  succeeding  ono  another  after 
an  unrecorded  interval  of  five  centuries,  were 
his  lineal  male  representatives.  The  continuance 
of  the  same  estate  in  the  same  male  line  and 
name  from  the  time  of  tho  Norman  invasion 
is  most  rare  among  our  own,  and  even  among 
the  far  more  numerous  l^reuch  nobility.  The 
roof  of  both  church  and  chancel  is  of  wrought 
oak,  almost  black  with  age,  but  clean  and  as  free 
from  cobwebs  as  the  Irish  oak  roof  of  St.  David’ 
Cathedral.  The  principals  are  trussed  as  queen- 
posts,  supported  by  largo  cantilevers,  each  con. 


his  near  relative,  the  rector,  who  thus  both  iu 
his  pastoral  and  his  family  relations,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  village.  To  his 
exertions  may  be  traced  the  architectural  and 
the  moral  restoration  of  the  spot.  Through  hia 
constant  attendance  ou  the  school,  the  building 
for  which  is  at  this  moment  being  enlarged,, 
may  be  traced  an  effect  on  tho  scholars  far  more 
niarkod  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tuition  of 
schools  of  far  higher  pretensions.  The  amount 
of  knowledge  imparted  may  bo  duo  to  the  capa- 
city of  a master,  but  the  tone  and  manners  of 
the  pupils,  the  elimination  of  the  strong  provin- 
cial accent  that  was  wont  to  characterize  tho 
place,  the  sweet  modulation  in  which  verse  or 
catch  in  childrens’  tone  replaces  the  rude  shout 
of  tho  beer-house,  or  the  oath  of  the  poacher, — 
such  effects  as  these  are  alone  possible  -n-hen,  as 
iu  the  present  instance,  a man  of  high  rank,  of 
gentle  manners,  and  of  college  learning,  is  con- 
tent to  devote  himself  to  tho  faithful  discharge 
of  the  humblest  and  most  pressing  duties  of  tho 
village  pastor. 


THE  LIFE  OP  WEDGWOOD.* 

A HANDSOME  ond  portly  volume  of  G43  pages 
brings  to  a close  Miss  Jleieyard’s  labours  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Wedgwood.  Wo  content  our- 
selves at  tho  present  moment  with  announcing 
its  publication,  and  giving  a few  quotations  from 
it,  couching  interesting  topics  ; before  long  we 
shall  refer  to  it  more  closely. 

As  to  Wedgwood  vases  and  their  varieties, 
Mias  Metoyard  says 

*'  Tbe  oniamentBl  vases  produced  at  Burslem  and 
Etruria  may  be  divided  into  seven  chief  sections.  The 
cream-colour  and  its  vari'ations,  as  those  with  blue  necks 
aud  oruamenta  variously  » *1*^  black  basultea;  the 
terra-cotta  pebble  and  marbled  bodies ; _ tho  bronze 
antique  J ibo  encaiiBiic  Etruscan  and  Grecian;  and  the 
jasper.  There  aro  variations  even  of  these;  as  the  oaua 
colour,  ivory,  and  others,  though  they  respectively  belong 
to  one  of  the  sections  indicated.  The  cream-colour  vases 
may  date  from  about  17d3,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  had 


• The  “Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  from  his  private 
Correspondence  and  Family  Fuiiera.”  By  Eliza  Meteyard, 
with  numerous  illuscrat7ona.  Vol.  II.  London,  Hurst  Jt 
Blackett,  Great  ijailborough-street.  IhbO. 
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broa^Ut  this  body  to  a frreat  dpCTee  of  perfection ; the 
basaltes  follow,  and  were  the  results  olTaborious  experi- 
ments which  enabled  him  to  prepare  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  from  the  coal  mines,  in  a manner  that  insured  a 
finer  grain,  a better  colour,  and  a more  perfect  incorpora- 
tion in  the  mass ; the  pebble  and  marbled  Bpeciinens  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  first  sent  to  Bentley  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1767;  the  bronze  antique  and  encaustic  Etruscan  fol- 
lowed, and  were  ultimately  perfected  in  176!);  and  our 
earliest  notice  of  the  term  ‘jasper ' occurs  in  1775.  Ex- 

Jiuisite  articles  were  produced  in  this  new  body  in  the 
ollowin^  year;  and  in  1777-8  absolute  certainty  in  the 
firim:  ol  this  delicate  composition  crowned  Mr.  Wedg- 
wooJ'suntiringlabours.  The  term  antique  must  be  taken 
in  its  generic  sense  as  applied  to  form,  rather  than  to 
colour  and  decoration  ; though  after  17H9  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  specially  applied  to  the  black  or  red  bodies,  on 
which  were  painted,  in  eueauslic  colours,  designs  taken 
from  the  vases  of  antiquity,” 

Concjerning  his  flower -pots  we  have  this  : — 

" The  variety  of  the  root-pots,  flower-pots,  and  bough- 
pots  in  colour,  form,  body,  and  decoration,  exceeds  belief. 
At  first  the  common  red  flower-pots,  as  those  also  of  grey 
and  white  stoneware,  were  taken  up  and  improved.  The 
first  by  the  addition  of  colours  in  various  ways;  the 
others  by  drapery  or  simple  medaUions  in  cobalt  blue,  or 
by  moulded  patterns,  Tne  famous  green  glaze  was  also 
applied  to  flower-  and  bough-pots ; and  when  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood had  brought  his  cream  wnre  to  perfection,  flower- 
pots in  this  body  were  as  popular  as  the  diunct-ware. 
They  were  fluted  or  hooped;  the  hoops  and  sometimes 
the  cross  bands  being  of  various  colours,  or  else  perforated 
or  traced  at  the  edges,  festooned,  dice-worked,  or  en- 
amelled. Many  of  the  patterns  popular  on  the  table- 
ware were  represented  on  the  flower-,  root-,  and  bough- 
pots;  and  from  his  enamelling  bUls  we  find  that  much  of 
Ehodes’s  exquisite  skill  was  expended  in  this  direction. 
The  husk,  the  vine,  and  ivy  wore  favourite  patterns, 
floats'  heads,  grilDiis’  heads,  masks,  and  dolphins  were 
used  for  handles.  Tho  basalles  and  terra-cotta  bodies 
were  next  tried,  and  more  classical  forms  adopted.  Bas- 
reliefs  in  white  biscuit  were  applied  ; and  stands,  pedes- 
tals, plinths,  and  tripods  were  variously  used  as  sup- 
ports." 

Bentley  had  made  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
liigheat  artistic  work — he  had  looked  around  him 
for  a modeller — that  modeller  waa  Flaxman. 
Wedgwood’s  words  in  response,  are  memoniblo. 
“ I am  glad  you  have  met  with  a modeller,  and 
that  Fiaxman  is  so  valuable  an  artist.  It  is  but 
a few  years  since  he  was  a most  supreme 
coxcomb,  but  a little  more  experience  may  have 
cured  him  of  this  foible.”  This  must  allude  to 
Flaxman’s  competition  lor  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  his  subsequenb  disappoint- 
ment. Reynolds,  who  knew  comparatively 
nothing  of  sculpture,  uud  too  often  depreciated 
its  merits,  showed  little  judgment  in  his  award 
of  the  prize  to  an  inferior  artist  like  Eogleheart. 
Time  proved  that  Fluxmau’s  certainty  ul  success 


arose  from  no  overweening  conceit  of  his  own 
merit,  bat  from  an  intuitive  perception,  however 
otfensively  expressed,  of  his  possession  of  high 
artistic  power.  But,  as  yet  the  world  saw  only 
an  untutored  stripling,  in  whom  self-reliant 
genius  wore  the  appearance  of  vanity.  Wedg- 
wood, who  always  visited  the  Academy’s  exhi- 
bitions, had  probably  caught  the  current  story, 
and  bore  it  as  we  thus  see  in  his  vigorous 
memory. 

The  subject  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Portland 
vase,  as  well  as  its  ago  and  place  of  production, 
are  still  matters  open  to  conjecture.  Miss 
Meteyard  says : — 


Memorial  Bnildind  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  and  intended  to  in- 
clude a Museum  of  Ceramic  Art,  a School  of 
Design,  a Laboratory,  and  a Free  Public  Lend- 
ing Library.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Robert  Edgar, 
of  London;  and  the  windows,  doonvays,  and 
cornices  will  allow  of  the  introduction  of  terra- 
cotta. Portraits  of  Wedgwood’s  friends  and  of 
celebrated  potters  painted  in  majolica  colours 
will  fill  the  spaces  of  the  arched  window -heads, 
and  over  the  chief  entrance  panels  in  jasper 
ware  will  be  inti'oduced.  A considerable  variety 
of  external  colouring  will  distinguish  the  building. 


" With  respect  to  the  first  everv  critic  has  difFered. 
The  Italians  and  French  first  entered  upon  tho  discussion; 
and  the  intpduction  of  the  vase  into  England  was  u sienal 
for  the  critics  here.  Sir.  Charles  Greville,  vrbo published 
some  very  fine  ongraviogs  by  Bartolozzi  of  the  vase,  con- 
aidered  the  bas-reliefs  typified  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Adonis.  Darwin,  who  consulted  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation,  and  many  other  works,  thought  the  bas-reliefs 
bore  refereoce  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  this,  with 
some  trifliug  dilTerence,  was  the  view  adopted  by  Wedg- 
wood in  his  pamphlet  on  the  vase.  Anotner  critic,  Dr. 
King,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  antiquity  and  their 
best  periods,  conjectured  that  these  desigos  bore  reference 
to  the  birth  and  acts  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  whilst  a 
far  more  learned  and  enlightened  critic  of  our  own  day 
considers  that  one  of  the  groups  represents  Feleus  ap- 
proaching Thetis.  These  critical  differences  might  be 
repeated  to  a wearisome  extent.  It  is  on  the  whole 
perhaps  safest  to  conclude,  that  the  subjects  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  are  simply  a heathen  and  poetised  allegory  on  the 
trials  of  human  life,  and  its  close.  Such  vases,  as  in  the 
case  ol  the  Greek  encaustic  vases  prepared  for  the  Olym- 
pian games,  may  have  been  designed  with  a view  to  a 
general  purpose^  rather  than  a particular  one.  Of  the 
vase  itself,  if  it  does  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art,  that  prior  to  the  sge  or  Alexander,  it  may  have  formed 
a portion  of  those  innumerable  spoils  which  we  learn  from 
Livy,  PJutarcb,  and  other  writers  were  poured  into  Romo, 
as  proofs  of  subjugation  and  conquest." 

Wedgwood  discovered  that  the  Portland  vase 
had  been  broken  previously  and  repaired,  aa  also 
that  the  bas-relief  head  which  forms  the  b )ttom 
had  belonged  originally  to  some  other  vase  or 
fragment  of  antiquity,  and  that  it  had  been 
ground  down  and  then  inserted  by  processes  far 
inferior  to  those  used  by  the  original  artist. 

Tho  volume  of  which  we  have  here  given  a 
taste  is  illustrated  with  178  engravings  on  wood, 
by  Mr.  G.  Pearson  ; and  a portrait  on  steel  of 
Thomas  Bentley  : Mr.  Justyne  and  Mr.  Tomlinson 
are  mentioned  ns  the  draughtsmen  employed. 

We  are  enabled  to  re-produce  one  of  the  illus- 
trations  as  an  example, — a view  of  tho  TreJ^u^ood 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  SOLWAY. 

Boatswaih. — Heigh,  my  hearts;  oheerly,  eheerly,  my 
hearts;  yare,  yare!  Take  in  the  top-sail. — Tempett. 

What  with  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  rumours  of  war  iu  certain  provinces  of  Asia, 
we  are  afraid  that  ‘‘our  countrymen”  must  be 
content  to  gratify  their  travelling  propensities 
more  at  home  for  a time.  Wo  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  see  this  necessity,  so  enforced,  is  alto- 
gether a sad  one.  There  are  thousands  of  unfre- 
quented places  and  undiscovered  nooks  in  the 
British  Islands : silver  lakes,  gentle  streams, 
mountain  passes,  highland  forests,  lonely  moors, 
and  impassable  morasses,  which  in  many  re- 
spects are  richer  in  the  qualities  of  yielding 
health  and  pleasure,  or  even  in  furnishing  the 
materials  for  philosophy  or  romance,  than  tho 
much-vaunted  regions  of  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine- 
land. 

Derwentwater  may  not  be  so  large  as  Lucerne, 
nor  so  imposing  as  Lausanne,  but  it  is  equally 
beautiful,  wo  think.  Skiddaw  is  not  so  tall  as 
Mont  Ceuip,  nor  is  Helvellyn,  take  it  all  in  all, 
so  dangerous  as  t!ie  Matterhorn.  But  the  truo 
pilgrim  of  nature  will  find  as  much  rational 
enjoyment  at  the  English  lakes,  or  on  the  Scotch 
mountains,  as  in  the  regions  of  alpiue  Switzer- 
land ; and  if  more  danger  be  thought  iudispen- 
sable,  he  may  traverse  the  rocky  gorges  of 
Ben  Machdui,  explore  the  solitudes  of  Assynt 
or  Glencoe ; paddle  a canoe  in  Corrivrechian, 
or  pay  a visit  to  Macleod’s  Maidens,  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  And  why  should  it  be,  let  ns 
inquire,  that  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  .the 
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Lakes  of  Killarney  should  fall  out  of  fashion 
so  suddenly  ? The  Fenians,  we  shall  be  told. 
Well,  after  all,  the  Fenians  have  not  risen  to  the 
high  stratsgetical  standards  of  Italian  brigands, 
who  wage  war  on  unfortunate  neutrals,  and 
carry  ofl'  poor  travellers  as  political  prisoners, 
demanding  a heavy  ransom,  under  the  pain  of 
death. 

For  ourselves  we  confess  that  we  are  never  so 
well  satisfied  as  at  discovering  new  beauties,  or 
new  channels  of  interest,  or  of  indirstry,  in  our 
own  country ; and  putting  aside  the  question 
whether  the  landscape  may  or  may  not  be  sur- 
passed across  the  Channel,  probably  the  supe- 
riority of  the  human  interest — the  value  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  so  to  speak — is  always 
to  be  found  within  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
British  Islands. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  were  the  sentiments  which 
fired  our  patriotic  breast  as  we  set  our  faces 
northward  the  other  day  with  the  intention  of 
rusticating  a fortnight  among  the  mountains. 
We  first  thought  of  penetrating  into  the 
Hebrides.  But  a sudden  change  of  the  weather, 
a fall  of  the  barometer,  and  a heavy  south-wester 
from  the  Atlantic,  overtook  us  at  Carlisle,  and 
speedily  produced  a change  in  our  intentions. 
In  the  long  run,  after  some  of  the  natural  hesi- 
tation which  is  proper  to  such  circumstances, 
we  finally  cast  anchor  in  the  old-fashioned  but 
picturesque  town  of  Dumfries  on  the  river 
Nith,  close  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sol- 
way Frith.  The  general  result  of  our  informa- 
tion so  obtained  we  shall  now  try  to  convey 
to  our  readers,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
one  of  the  great  blessings  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion— of  our  railway  system  in  particular — that 
we  can  always,  within  the  limits  of  a single  day’s 
journey,  procure  such  a change  of  air,  of  scenery, 
of  food,  and,  when  necessary,  of  exercise,  as  we 
did.  The  art  of  preserving  the  health  has,  in 
this  way,  become  much  simplified,  and  is  un- 
questionably improved.  We  shall  not  at  present 
enlarge  upon  this  grand  principle.  But  we 
cannot  help,  speaking  from  experience,  pointing 
out  that  half  the  money  people  spend  in  treating 
medicinally  their  poor  physical  constitutions 
would  be  attended  with  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  benefit  if  spent  in  the  country.  It  is  only 
necessary,  we  will  add,  that  an  interesting  part 
of  the  country  be  selected ; and  we  are  quite  sure 
there  are  few  places  more  interesting,  take  it  all 
in  all,  than  the  Solway  Frith. 

Hegarded  as  a marine  water,  or  rather  as  a 
tidal  estuary,  the  Solway  Frith,  in  the  depth  of  its 
channel,  in  the  character  of  its  beach,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  phenomena  of  its  tides,  difiers  from 
any  other  frith  in  the  British  islands.  There  is, 
indeed,  it  is  often  alleged,  no  other  tidal 
phenomenon  of  a similar  character  in  the  world, 
and  we  may  try  briefly  to  explain  it.  If 
we  take  our  stand  at  the  point  where  the 
estuary  expands  into  the  Irish  Sea,  or  imme- 
diately off  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  we  shall  find 
that  the  tides,  which  come  in  one  slow  and 
majestic  current  across  the  Atlantic,  encounter 
the  long  point-blank  obstruction  of  the  island  of 
Ireland,  are  divided  and  forced  to  take  a lateral 
current  in  opposite  directions,  and  sweeping  round 
the  ends  of  that  country  enter  the  space  between 
Ireland  and  the  opposing  coast,  and  are  again 
subjected  to  another  revulsion.  These  opposing 
currents  finally  rush  against  each  other,  almost 
surrounding  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  Solway,  producing  a perfect  tumult 
of  collision  and  even  in  calm  weather  a surgy 
and  Btormy-looking  sea.  Moreover,  there  results 
from  the  confluence  of  the  opposing  currents  a 
sudden  elevation  of  level,  which  rushes  up  the 
Solway  like  a racehorse,  to  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  appropriately  compared,  and  pene- 
trates in  one  heavy  tidal  wave  through  the 
channels  of  the  estuary. 

Over  a distance  of  probably  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  bead,  the  whole  of  its  bed,  ex- 
cepting the  narrow  and  canal-like  channels  of 
the  Nich  and  the  confluent  waters  which  enter 
near  the  eastern  extremity,  is  alternately  a 
surgy  brown  sea,  now  misty  with  sand,  and  now 
tinctured  with  silt,  oscillating  with  the  rebound 
of  the  tide ; and  a naked,  flat,  unrelieved  expanse 
of  sand — a miniature  Sahara,  so  to  speak — 
interposing  its  dreary  projection  between  the 
blooming  slopes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  finely- 
outlined  and  warmly-tinted ‘lands  of  Scotland. 
Much  of  its  beach,  or  rather  of  its  bed,  even  its 
broader  and  more  seaward  parts,  is  of  the  same 
character;  so  very  much,  indeed,  that  were  the 
frith  estimated  or  measured  only  by  the  space  it 
covers  at  low  water,  it  would  figure  in  exceed- 
ingly limited  proportions.  All  its  tides  are 
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rapid,  and  constitute  rather  a rush  or  careering 
race  than  a flow  or  a current  of  waters.  A 
spring  tide,  but  especially  a tide  which  runs 
before  a stiff  breeze  from  the  south  or  the  south- 
west, careers  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  honr.  It  is  often  heard  by  the  people 
along  the  shores  upwards  of  twenty  miles  before 
it  reaches  them;  and  it  approaches  with  a 
hoarse  and  loud  roar,  and  with  a brilliance  of 
physical  demonstration,  incomparably  more 
sublime  than  if  the  whole  sandy  waste  were 
covered  with  charging  cavalry.* 

There  are,  of  course,  different  degrees  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon.  During  spring  tides, 
says  McDiarmid,  and  particularly  when  im- 
pelled by  a strong  south-wester,  the  Solway  rises 
with  prodigious  rapidity.  A loud  booming  noise 
indicates  its  approach,  and  is  distinguishable  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  At  Caerlaverock 
and  Glencaple,  wh(#-e  it  enters  the  Nith,  the 
scene  is  singularly  grand  and  imposing;  and  it 
is  beautiful  to  see  a mighty  volume  of  water 
advancing  foam-crested,  and  with  a degree  of 
rapidity  which,  were  the  race  a long  one,  would 
out-match  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  horses. 
The  tide-head,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  from  4fc. 
to  6 ft.  high,  chafed  into  spray,  with  a mighty 
trough  of  bluer  water  behind,  swelling  in  some 
places  into  little  hills,  and  in  others  scooped  into 
tiny  valleys,  which,  when  sunlit,  form  a brilliant 
picture  of  themselves.  From  the  tide-head  pro- 
ceed two  huge  jets  of  water,  which  run  roaring 
along,  searching  the  banks  on  either  side, — the 
antenna),  as  it  were,  which  the  ocean  pots  forth, 
and  by  which  it  feels  its  way,  when  confined 
within  narrow  limits. f 

Under  such  circumstances  fatal  accidents  are 
very  frequent  on  the  Solway ; and  we  believe 
the  fact  is  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  often 
taken  unawares  when  they  try  to  cross  the  sands. 
As  to  the  mariners,  their  case  is,  if  possible,  a 
harder  one.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
navigation  is  requisite  to  guide  vessels  at  the 
recess  and  influx  of  so  unwonted  a tide ; and 
instances  have  occurred  at  Glencaple  and  its 
vicinity,  of  masters,  acquainted  from  their  youth 
with  the  Solway,  having  suffered  their  vessels 
to  be  wildly  played  with  by  the  careering 
invader,  and  even  tripped  fairly  over,  and  laid 
on  their  beam-ends.  The  shifting  sandbanks, 
too,  render  the  channel  extremely  precarious; 
and,  indeed,  the  navigation  of  the  Solway,  from 
the  variety  of  its  conflicting  forces,  both  of  winds 
and  of  tides,  is  often  a dangerous  and  always  a 
difiicnlt  task.  We  may  add  that  the  slowness 
of  the  ebb  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
speed  of  the  tidal  flow. 

“ Love  swells  like  the  Solway, 

But  ebbs  like  its  tide,’' 

says  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  description  is  true!  In  point  of  fact,  the 
average  flow  of  the  Solway  is  four  hours,  and 
its  ebb  six  hours. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  extraordinary 
force  of  tide  is  unparalleled  in  the  British 
Islands  ; and  if  we  except  the  stream-tides  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  we  have  nothing  at  all  approach- 
' ing  to  it.  But  the  local  topographers  are,  we 
suspect,  somewhat  rash  in  pronouncing  it  to  be 
unique;  for  undoubtedly  the  same  thing  may 
occur  in  any  restricted  channel,  and  the  wave 
need  not  always  be  a result  of  the  tides.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  for  example,  that  tempestuous 
wind  called  Euroclydon,  by  some  commentators 
described  as  an  east  wind,  but  at  all  events  that 
wind  which  drove  St.  Paul  on  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  he  was  wrecked,  is  quite  an 
analogous  phenomenon.  J Such  winds  are  common 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  fact,  are  known  by 
the  modem  nautical  term  of  Levanters;  and 
although,  of  course,  there  is  no  tide  worth  speak- 
ing of  in  that  inland  sea,  the  dynamical  action  of  a 
powerful  wind,  even  on  still  water,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  same  effect.  Our  object  here 
is  not  to  underrate  the  scientific  importance  of  the 
Solway  tides  by  any  means,  but  to  keep  such 
phenomena  within  the  boundaries  of  what  may 


* See  the  “Imp.  Gazetteer  of  Scot.,”  under  the  head 
“ Solway."  It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  reliable  guide- 
book to  the  Solway  t'rith.  Black's  excellent  tourist, 
generally  so  full  and  accurate,  is  very  defective  regarding 
this  quarter  of  Scotland. 

t See  McDiarmid’s  “ Pictures  of  Dumfries.”  A very 
stirring  and  picturesque,  although,  of  course,  exaggerated 
account  of  the  Solway  tides  will  be  found  in  Scott's  novel 
of  “ Redgauntlet." 

* This  term,  “Euroclydon"  (from  Gr.  euroi,  a south- 
east wind,  and  klydon,  a wave,  from  ktyzo,  to  wash  or  dash 
over),  contains,  it  is  curious  to  note,  the  etymon  of  the 
Clyde,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  For  the  account 
of  the  tempestuous  wind  raising  great  waves  in  the  sea, 
which  drove  ashore  on  Malta  the  ship  in  which  St,  Paul 
was  sailing  to  Italy,  see  Acts  xxvii,  M,  to  the  end. 
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be  described  as  the  aberration  of  physical 
laws. 

The  geology  of  the  estuary  is  full  of  interest, 
if  this  were  the  place  to  discuss  it.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  on  the  great  subject  of  its  phy- 
sical conformation,  which  would  lead  to  a long 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which 
constitute  its  headlands.  We  shall  just  men- 
tion generally  that  on  the  northern  side  a 
brown  or  reddish  coloured  sandstone,  dipping 
generally  toward  the  Solway,  and  supposed  to  be 
a continuation  of  the  red  sandstone  formation  of 
Cumberland,  stretches  athwart  the  southern  part 
of  Dumfries-shire  ; and  proceeding  northward^ 
merges  in  a reddish-coloured  limestone,  suc- 
ceeded by  blue  limestone  and  coarse  white  sand- 
stone. Near  Dumfries  and  Loohmabeu  the  sand^ 
stone  is  red;  near  Langholm  and  Sanquhar  it  ie 
grey;  and  at  Cove,  near  Kirtlewater,  it  is  of 
light  colour  and  solid  texture,  aflbrding  a fine- 
material  for  pillars.  The  sandstone,  where  it; 
crops  out,  is  frequently  inoobesive,  and  is  called 
till-band  ; but  by  being  followed  in  its  dip,  it  is 
usually  found  sufficiently  compact  to  be  used  for 
ridge-stones,  lintels,  and  for  all  the  higher  pur- 
posesof  building.  In  each  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  northern  county,  limestone  is  worked 
in  large  quantities  for  sale.  In  Annandale  the 
quarries  are  most  numerous,  but  are  each  greatly 
inferior  to  the  quarry  of  Closeburn,  in  Nithsdale. 
On  the  Cumberland  shore  the  clay  slate  and 
carboniferous  formations  are  also  very  pro- 
ductive in  an  economical  point  of  view.  But 
the  coast  on  that  side  is  more  silted  up  and 
unnavigable  than  it  is  on  the  northern  coast. 
This  silting  up  is  a subject  of  very  great  import- 
ance. Viewing  the  estuary  of  the  Solway  as  a 
whole,  it  is  more  than  one-half  choked  up  by 
drifted  sands  brought  forward  by  inland  drains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  returned  again  to  a tidal 
terminus  on  the  other.  From  Maryport  to 
Sandsfield,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Solway  on  the  south  side,  there  is  an  almost 
continuous  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  silt 
upon  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a jutting  point  at  Bowness,  indeed, — 
which  stands  out  boldly  to  the  north,  and  presses 
on  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Scottish  coast, — 
from  the  force  of  the  figure  of  the  estuary,  and 
the  tendency  of  diluvial  beds  to  press  upon  rocks, 
— the  entire  line  is  favourable  to  the  gathering 
of  deposits,  which  constitute,  of  course,  the  main 
cause  of  the  travelling  beaches  of  shingle  and 
shifting  banks  of  sand.  This  line  of  the  shore  from 
Maryport  to  Sandsfield  also  corresponds  with  the 
zone  of  limestone  and  the  coal  measures  south- 
ward, and  is,  in  truth,  a regular  curve,  with  a 
breadth  of  ten  miles  intervening,  through  which 
the  Wampool  and  the  W aver  flow  from  the  uplands. 
To  conclude  this  subject,  it  has  been  found,  that 
estimating  the  Solway  Frith  from  Maryport  to 
Sandsfield,  upwards  of  100,000  acres  of  sand- 
banks are  either  dry  at  low  water,  or  nearly  so. 
Such  a waste  of  British  territory,  and  so  much 
detriment  to  navigation  on  the  narrowest  zone 
of  England,  is  surely  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  our  engineers  and  hydrographers,  for  the 
means  of  reclamation  aro  simple,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  assisted  by  nature.* 

We  should  explain,  in  order  to  save  misappre- 
hension, that  geologists  and  hydrographers  are 
not  always  at  one  as  to  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  Solway ; and  as  to  political  boundaries, 
these  are  sadly  at  a discount  in  our  day.  But, 
for  fiscal  purposes,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act 
have  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Solway  at  its 
embouchure — on  the  south  as  far  as  Whitehaven, 
in  Comberland ; and  on  the  north  as  far  as 
Barrowhead,  in  Galloway.f 

We  may  here  also  devote  a few  words  to  the 
celebrated  LocharMoss,  which  derives  its  exist- 
ence from  the  same  physical  causes.  It  is  not  so 
celebrated  as  the  Chat  Moss, we  admit ; or,  rather, 
we  ought  to  say,  it  is  more  known  in  connexion 
with  troopers  than  with  ra  lways.  But  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  moss  for  all  that.  It  lies  inter- 
mediate between  the  lower  parts  of  Nithsdale 
and  Annandale,  Dumfries-shire.  It  stretches 
northward  from  the  Solway  Frith  in  a stripe, 
10  miles  long,  and  from  2 miles  to  3 miles  broad, 
and,  over  its  whole  extent,  is  nearly  a dead  level. 
Tradition  asserts  it  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  wood  ; next  inundated  by  the  sea, 
and  converted  into  a bay  navigable  to  nearly  its 
head;  and  next  choked  up  by  the  wreck  of 
vegetation  and  the  deposits  of  the  Solway  tide. 


• Some  vnlnable  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a 
little  work  by  Mr.  Eooke,  of  Akehead,  Cuinberlaud, 
entitled,  “ Geology  as  a Science."  London,  Sto.  ISSS, 
t Sea  Mr.  Ffeanell's  Report,  186i. 
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and  thus  transmuted  into  a morass,  at  first  im- 
pervious,  but  gradually  consolidated  into  a bop. 
The  peasantry  around  it  preserve  the  tradition 
in  the  following  couplet : — 

“ First  s wood,  and  then  a sea, 

Now  a moss,  and  aye  will  be.” 

This  prophecy,  like  many  other  wise  saws, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  turned  out  inaccurate  j 
for  the  loch,  or  moss,  as  it  is  obviously  called,  is 
now  in  a great  measure  reclaimed  and  cultivated. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  extensive  morasses  in  all  Scotland.  Kobert 
Bruce, — it  is  said,  on  some  historic  authority, — 
could  not  pass  the  moss  in  his  progress  from 
Torthorwald  Castle  to  meet  Comyn  at  Dumfries, 
but  pursued  the  very  circuitous  route  of  skirting 
it  round  by  the  Tinwald  bills.  The  moss,  even 
so  late  as  his  time,  seems  thus  to  have  been  im- 
passable; but  it  is  now  traversed  by  arailway  and 
several  lines  of  road,  most  of  them  excellent,  but, 
to  a stranger,  sometimes  curiously  elastic  be- 
neath the  motion  of  a heavy-loaded  vehicle, 
particularly  on  the  bye-roads.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  Lochar  Moss  will  be 
finally  subjugated;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
Ireland  if  her  bogs  were  as  securely  solidified 
or*  in  any  other  form  utilised  and  made  so  avail- 
able. 

Whoever  wishes  to  produce  au  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  the  Solway  Frith,  — a feat  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  undertake, — must  devote  a 
large  amount  of  attention  to  the  condition  of  its 
ports.  Of  these  the  two  principal  on  the  Cum- 
berland shore  are  Maryport  and  Silloth  ; on  the 
Dumfriesbire  coast,  Port  Annan  and  Dumfries. 

Some  years  ago,  a fierce  local  controversy 
arose,  more  particularly  between  Port  Annan 
and  Silloth,  as  to  which  ought  to  be  considered 
and  made  suitable  as  the  central  port  on  the 
Solway.  The  investigation  for  this  purpose  dis- 
closed the  long-neglected  state  of  the  Solway, 
and  also  its  capacity  for  easy  improvement.  It 
might,  in  fact,  said  the  euthnsiastic  Annanites, 
be  made  the  Mersey  of  the  Border  districts, 
whose  waters  it  has  always  drained,  but  whose 
sands  now  impede  its  navigation.  Carlisle,  then, 
was  to  be  Manchester,  and  Annan  was  to  be  Liver- 
pool. The  truth  is,  that  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Esk,  which 
drain  into  the  basin  of  the  Solway  on  the  north, 
the  Annan  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation ; the  others,  from  the  fact  that 
they  widen  out  so  much  at  their  embouchure, 
and  therefore  being  destitute  of  a thorough 
scour,  make  such  prodigious  deposits  of  sand 
and  silt  at  their  separate  deltas,  that  they  have 
caused  the  Solway  to  recede  further  and  further 
from  its  shore.*  Besides,  Annan,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, among  others,  of  entering  the  basin 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  channel  of  the 
estuary, — as  well  as  having  a good  tidal  rise 
(18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  spring  tides,  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
neaps),  which  with  the  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  of  water  in 
its  channel  gives  a depth  of  from  19  ft.  to  28  ft., 
according  to  the  tide, — had  all  the  engineers  in 
its  favour.  The  antiquaries,  too,  gave  their  vote 
and  interest  for  Annan,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Scotland,  having 
received  its  first  charter  from  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  who,  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
was  lord  of  Annandale  and  feudal  superior  of 
the  ancient  and  royal  borough.f  It  bad,  to  be 
sure,  an  awkward  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
contraband  commodities.  But  the  duties  on 
•whiskey  between  England  and  Scotland  were 
now  equalised ; and  even  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
■ceased  to  be  a depot  for  cases  of  brandy  and 
kilderkins  of  hollands.  These  considerations 
were  clear  enoiTgh,  and  carried  with  them 
their  own  weight.  Still,  no  friendly  hand  was 
extended  to  guide  the  Solway  channel  from 
Annan  to  the  sea,  as  had  been  done  so  gene- 
rously at  the  Clyde.  The  former  channel,  there- 
fore, continued  to  take  whatever  direction  shore 
works,  river  floods,  storms,  accidents,  or  other 
causes  might  give  it ; so  that  the  “ spits  ” or  the 
shoals  and  sandbanks  still  appear  and  disappear 
in  its  seaward  course.  | 

With  great  reluctance,  then,  Annan  was  forced 
to  yield  to  her  English  rival,  Silloth,  in  the 
question  of  harbour  and  docks.  But  at  length, 
about  three  years  ago,  the  initiatory  steps  were 
taken  of  another  railway  extension  scheme, 


* Kept,  of  the  Tidal  Earb.  Commission,  18'18. 

+ Vide  Chalmers  in  “The  Caledonia;”  and  Kerr, 
“ Hist,  of  Scot,  during  the  Reign  of  Robert  II.” 

J Comp.  “ Rept.  on  a Southern  Railway  from  Hawick, 
and  on  the  Establishment  of  a good  Solway  Fort.”  Pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Sewell,  at  the  request  of  the  town  council 
of  Hawick.  Mr.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  bad  also, 
-in  1648,  pointed  out  facilities  for  floating  docks  at  Annan. 


which  we  believe  will  turn  out  of  greater  use, 
not  only  to  Annan  and  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Solway,  but  to  the  nation  at  large ; and,  we 
may  also  be  permitted  to  hope,  to  the  spirited 
shareholders.  We  refer  to  the  line  known  as  the 
Solway  Junction  Railway,  which  consists  of  an 
iron  bridge  across  this  estuary  from  Annan  to 
Bowness,  and  is  intended  to  connect  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Solway  the  railway 
systems  of  England  and  Scotland.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  force  of  tides  in  the 
Solway,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  its  bed,  at  first 
pronounced  the  project  sublime.  Nevertheless,  it 
presented  few  engineering  difficulties.  On  a 
preliminary  survey  of  a section  of  the  river  bed 
at  its  narrowest  part,  immediately  opposite 
Annan,  it  was  found  that  a few  feet  beneath  the 
overlying  sand  there  was  a level  plateau,  partly 
of  gravel  and  silt,  and  partly  of  clay,  admirably 
adapted  for  tbo  nature  of  the  required  works. 
Besides,  Morecambe  Bay  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfully crossed  from  the  Westmoreland  to  the 
Lancashire  coasts,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Bronlees, 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.*  After  a spirited 
Parliamentary  campaign,  in  which  comparatively 
small  opposition  bad  fortunately  to  be  encoun- 
tered, the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  IBG-I,  and  the  operations  of  construction 
; were  soon  after  commenced.  This  singular  rail- 
way is  intended  to  form  a junction  with  the 
Caledonian  at  Kirtlebridge  on  the  north,  and 
with  the  Carlisle  and  Silloth  and  Carlisle  and 
Maryport  Railways  on  the  south  of  the  Solway. 
It  will  make  a considerably  shorter  cut  between 
the  west  of  Cumberland  and  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  will,  it  is  expected,  give  greater 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  mineral 
traffic  on  both  sides  of  the  Solway.f 

Au  inspection  of  the  operations  on  this  line 
between  Annan  and  Kirtlebridge,  which  we  made 
during  our  visit,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
portion  of  embankment  yet  to  complete  near 
Bell-springs, — about  60  ft.  in  length  and  of  an 
average  height  of  about  8 ft.  or  10  ft., — -will  be 
done  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks ; and  that 
the  few  yards  of  rock-cutting  yet  to  excavate 
at  the  summit  of  Corsehill  ridge  will  be  accom- 
plished in  about  the  same  period  of  time. 
When  these  two  portions  of  earthwork  are  com- 
pleted, the  engines  in  use  on  the  line  will  then 
have  a continuous  run  of  nearly  five  miles  in 
length, — that  is,  from  near  the  farm-steading  of 
Williamwood  to  the  tip  of  the  embankment  now 
approaching  the  beach  at  Seafield.  We  believe 
it  is  intended  in  the  meantime  to  extend  the 
embankment  from  the  tip  to  Seafield  at  a con- 
siderably lower  level  than  is  shown  in  the 
section  of  the  line,  with  the  view  of  proceeding 
immediately  with  the  formation  of  the  embank- 
ment and  stone- work  that  will  intervene  between 
the  beach  and  the  commencement  of  the  iron- 
work of  the  viaduct.  The  completion  of  a con- 
tinuous line  from  Corsehill  rock-cutting  to  Sea- 
field  will  enable  the  materials  for  this  purpose 
to  be  brought  down  to  Seafield  with  great  faci- 
lity by  means  of  the  two  locomotive  engines  now 
in  use  on  the  line.  In  the  course  of  another 
month,  we  believe,  the  driving  of  the  foundation 
piles  of  the  viaduct  will  be  completed,  when  the 
erection  of  the  superstructure  will  be  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  the  materials  for  that  purpose 
being  all  in  readiness.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  encountered  in  sinking  the 
foundation  piles,  and  the  delays  and  interrup- 
tions thereby  occasioned  to  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  formation  of  the  line  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Solway  is  in  a much  more  advanced  state 
than  that  of  the  viaduct,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  serious  part  of  the  undertaking. 

The  ironwork  of  the  viaduct  is  1,700  yards, 
and  will  consist  of  165  spans  or  bays  of  30  ft.  in 
width,  and  an  opening  span  of  50  ft.,  supplied 
with  lateral  gates  or  folding  bridges, — made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Admiralty, — for  the 
passage  of  shipping  to  Port  Carlisle.  The  pier 
of  each  span  will  consist  of  six  hollow  piles  of 
12  in.  diameter,  which  are  sunk  to  a depth  of 
about  12  ft.  or  13  ft. — about  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  thereof 
being  through  sand,  and  the  remainder  through 
band-till  or  gravel.  The  piles  rise  to  a height  of 
30  ft.  above  low-water  level,  and  support  lattice 


• The  coneeptiou  of  such  it  project  is  not  a new  one. 
Mr.  Cutbertson,  the  ingenious  editor  oftha.JH«uK04sereer, 
has  pointed  out  in  the  geological  work  wo  hare  quoted  by 
Mr.  J.  Rooke,  of  Akehead,  Cumberland,  a similar  pro- 
posal, made  so  early  as  1838.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
Menai  Bridge  or  the  Plymouth  viaduct,  &c. 

t Owing  to  the  circumitance  of  seven  of  the  leading 
townsman  of  Port  Annan  being  concerned  in  promoting 
and  carrying  throngh  this  important  undertaking,  they 
have  since  acquired  the  sobriquet  in  a collective  capacity 
of  the  Seven  if'ite  iZen  ofAnnatt ! 


girders,  on  which  a double  line  of  rails  will  bo 
laid.  Screw  piles  were  tried  last  year,  but  they 
were  found  so  difficult  to  screw  into  the  hard 
subsoil  that  pointed  piles  have  since  been  used, 
which  are  driven  by  Sissons  & White’s  patent 
pile-driving  machine.  The  foundation  piles  are 
expected  to  be  all  driven  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  superstructure 
will  then  bo  proceeded  •with  in  three  sections. 
The  superstructure  of  about  30  bays  has  been 
completed.  The  formation  of  the  embankment 
which  is  to  form  the  approach  to  the  ironwork 
of  the  viaduct  will  be  commenced  immediately, 
rails  having  been  laid  down  temporarily  up 
to  the  beach  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down 
from  the  cuttings  earth  for  the  embankments  and 
stones  for  pitching.  The  pitched  embankments 
to  connect  the  ironwork  of  the  viaduct  with  the 
shore  will  be  about  240  yards  in  length,  and  of 
the  average  height  of  25  ft.  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Solway ; and  of  650  yards  in  length, 
and  of  the  average  height  of  30  ft.  on  the  south 
side.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  was 
315,7001.,  and  as  the  main  line  and  branches 
would  extend  to  about  24  miles,  the  cost  of  the 
line,  including  the  viaduct,  would,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  estimate,  be  little  more  than 
13,000Z.  per  mile.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  Brunlees, 
of  London  ; and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Waring 
Brothers  & Eckersley. 

We  must  now  leave  Annan  for  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Solway,  and  point  out  what  was 
doing  all  this  time  at  the  port  of  Silloth.  People 
who  object  to  the  principles  of  free  ports  and 
free  trade,  and  all  those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
natural  development  of  local  resources  by  the 
ptirsons  who  are  most  interested,  should  study 
well  the  history  of  this  prosperous  little  seaport ; 
for  the  rise  and  progress  of  Silloth  may  well  be 
compared  to  a flow  of  the  spring  tide  in  the 
Solway.  The  town  overlooks  the  pleasant  bay, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  on  the  Cumberland 
shore  of  the  Solway  Frith.  Little  more  than  a 
dozen  years  have  passed  since  the  site  was  still 
an  unbroken  waste — a dreary  expanse  of  sand- 
hills, with  no  human  habitation.  The  bay 
from  time  immemorial  bad  been  well  known, 
and  much  frequented  by  mariners  as  a harbour 
of  refuge;  the  only  place  of  shelter  in  stormy 
weather,  with  deep  water  and  sure  anchorage, 
and  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tides,  be- 
tween the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey.  Nevertheless, 
while  ports  much  less  favourably  situated, 
as  regards  shelter  and  water,  were  springing 
into  existence  and  flourishing  on  other  parts  of 
the  same  coast,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Bay  of  Silloth  remained  unknown.  For  many 
years,  indeed,  a sleepy  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  various  ports  on  the  Scottish 
and  other  coasts,  by  means  of  a can.'jl,  9 miles 
in  length,  communicating  with  the  sea  at  Port 
Carlisle  ; and  it  was  during  the  construction  of 
a line  of  railway  from  Carlisle  to  the  port,  to 
supersede  this  canal,  that  the  eligibility  of 
Silloth  Bay  as  a secure  and  highly  advantageous 
haven  foe  purposes  of  trade  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  mercantile  community.  This 
might  be  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  want 
of  a safe  port  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  long  been  felt,  could  no  longer 
be  delayed  in  its  construction.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Silloth  Bay  Dock 
and  Railway  scheme  was  launched  in  1853.  The 
promoters,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  trade  of 
Carlisle,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  with  which  they  pursued  their 
aim.  It  was  suspected  that  the  project  would 
be  fatal  to  neighbouring  ports,  where  a large 
amount  of  capital  had  been  sunk,  and  where 
it  was  thought  resources  existed  or  might  be 
found  which  would  more  than  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  an  extending  trade.  Notwith- 
standing these  doubts  and  murmurs,  the  pro- 
moters lost  no  opportunity  of  publishing  the 
“ advantages  ” of  Silloth  Bay  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  shipping,  as  well  as  its  favourable 
position  for  commanding  an  extensive  coasting 
trade. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  advantages  on 
which  they  relied.  A meteorological  champion 
came  to  the  front.  The  Rev.  Francis  Redfbrd, 
M.A.,  iucumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Silloth,  began 
those  well-known  series  of  observations — which 
have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Registrar-General  ; — and,  in  speaking  of  its 
salubrity,  more  particularly  as  shown  by  the 
great  amount  of  ozone  registered  there,  he  de- 
described  Silloth  in  glowing  terms.  Indeed, 
before  a single  sod  had  been  turned,  crowds  of 
summer  visitors  were  flocking  thither.  Silloth, 
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in  fact,  had  become  widely  known  by  name 
before  one  stone  had  been  placed  upon  another 
for  the  formation  of  the  town.  At  length  a rail- 
way was  made  to  it  from  Carlisle ; and  the 
curiosity  which  the  highly  favourable  descrip- 
tions had  excited,  led  to  numerous  excursions  and 
pleasure  parties.  The  place  then  began  to  assume 
shape  and  form,  although  only  at  first  by  very 
small  and  barely  perceptible  degrees  ; and  be- 
fore many  summers  had  passed,  Silloth  was 
able  to  boast  of  the  possession  of  something 
more  than  a name.  At  the  present  moment  the 
little  port  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Solway,  and  the  growth  it  has 
attained  in  a dozen  years  or  so  has  been  sufficient 
to  encourage  hopes  of  greater  extension.  The  only 
difficulty  that  we  can  foresee  is  the  necessary 
and  often  vital  antagonism  which  must  subsist 
between  a watering-place  and  a busy  seaport. 
Bnt  that  is  seldom  eouapicuons  in  the  infancy  of 
a town,  and  need  not  operate  unfavourably 
against  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  port  of 
Silloth.* 

There  are  many  other  interesting  little  towns 
and  watering-places  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway, 
most  notably  Dumfries,  to  which  we  may  re- 
turn in  another  article. 


THE  SUPPLY  OP  SOFT  WATER  FOR 
COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND  COTTAGES. 

A SUPPLY  of  pure  water  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  to  health  : and  while  engineers  are 
devising  schemes  for  a better  supply  to  the 
metropolis  involving  the  expenditure  of  millions, 
a few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the 
provision  for  villages  and  isolated  houses.  The 
artificial  condition  of  a large  town  requires  arti- 
ficial means  to  supply  its  wants,  but  in  the 
country,  where  such  causes  do  not  prevail,  a 
proper  care  of  that  which  nature  sends  is  all 
that  is  required. 

No  water  is  purer,  more  wholesome,  or  more 
economical  in  its  use,  than  rain  water,  and 
sufficient  of  this  falls  on  every  house  in  the 
course  of  a year  for  the  use  of  its  inmates. 

The  want  of  water  has  been  very  severely  felt 
by  the  poor  during  the  last  two  dry  summers. 
In.  this  neighbourhood  (the  Fens)  wells  can  only 
be  sunk  to  a small  depth,  the  lower  strata 
yielding  water  that  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  use. 
These  shallow  wells  depend  for  their  supply  on 
the  “ aoc,”  or  “ socage,”  of  rain  water  through 
the  surface  of  the  ground  j and  as  a natural  result 
in  a dry  season,  the  source  of  supply  being 
diminished,  the  wells  soon  fail.  In  many  places 
the  farmers  have  had  to  lead  every  drop  of  water 
that  was  required  for  their  yards  and  houses  a 
distance  varying  from  one  to  three  miles,  and 
the  water  thus  obtained  is  exceedingly  impure.  ■ 
The  cottagers  have  been  dependent  on  the  good 


* We  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  observations  to 
a recent  article  in  the  Scottman,  from  vbich  we  also  select  | 
the  following  facts  and  figares  as  to  the  prosperity  of ; 
Silloth: — An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1856' 
empowering  the  company  by  whom  the  scheme  was  started 
to  make  a railway  connecting  Silloth  Bay  with  the  line 
then  in  progress  between  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  Port 
Carlisle,  to  excavate  a floating  dock  of  four  acres  area, 
and  to  construct  a pier  1,000  tt.  in  length.  The  railway 
was  opened  in  August,  1856.  The  dock  was  commenced 
in  1857,  and  opened,  amid  great  rejoicing,  in  1859,  by  the 
late  Sir  James  Graham,  M.P.  for  Carlisle.  The  dock 
was  named  the  Marshall  Dock,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Marshall,  M.P.  for  East  Cumberland,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  undertaking.  Several  ilrst-class  steam- 
ships at  once  commenced  to  ply  between  the  bay  and 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  the  Isle-of-Mnn,  Dumfries,  Annan,’ 
&e. ; so  that  now  the  steadily-increasingtrade,  both  coast- 
ing and  foreign,  seems  likely  to  lead  to  an  extension  of 
the  dock  accommodation  at  no  distant  time.  More  room 
is  already  required  for  the  shipping  than  can  well  be 
alforded.  There  is  a depth  of  water  in  the  dock-sill  to 
admit  ships  drawing  upwards  of  30  ft.  The  loading  of  the 
shipping,  as  well  as  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  dock- 
gales,  which  are  60  ft.  in  width,  are  all  effected  with  great 
despafet  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery,  invented  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  fitted  up  under  his  personal 
superintendence.  The  arrangements  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  passengers  down  to  the  vessels  are  very  com- 
plete, as  the  pails  of  the  line  connecting  the  port  with 
Carlisle,  ^Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Ac.,  are  laid  on  the 
quays.  The  line,  in  1862,  was  leased  by  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  who  had  done  much  to  improve  the 
trade  of  the  port.  A still  further  stimulus,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  given  to  the  trade  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
by  the  opening  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Mi^and 
Railway  and  the  Polway  Junction  Railway.  By 
means  of  the  former  line,  the  bill  for  which  baa 
just  received  the  royal  assent,  the  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Yorkshire  will  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication  with  Carlisle  and  Silloth;  and  the  Solway 
Junction  line,  which  is  already  in  course  of  construction, 
will  open  out'an  important  coal-field  for  the  shipping  of 
the  port.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bay  has  the 
advantage  of  a natural  break-water,  to  the  west  and 
south-west,  in  Silloth  Bank  and  Robin  Rigg,  which  over- 
lap each  other  and  arrest  the  ocean  swell,  so  that  in  the 
heanest  gales  there  is  little  more  than  surface  waves." 


natitre  of  those  neighbours  who  possessed  a 
water-cart,  and  instances  have  occurred  where 
they  have  been  obliged  to  give  a penny  andtwo- 
pence  a pailful  for  water  that  has  scarcely  been 
fit  for  use.  All  this  has  arisen  from  a neglect 
of  the  stores  provided  so  amply  by  nature. 

Even  where  such  scarcity  has  not  existed, 
and  where  a river,  or  deep  wells  have  afforded  a 
constant  supply,  the  water  thus  obtained  can 
bear  no  comparison  for  purity  or  wbolesomeness 
to  rain  water.  Taking  it  only  as  a matter  of 
economy,  as  an  actual  money  saving,  the  supply 
from  wells  and  rivers  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  comes  direct  from  the  clouds. 

Water  is  soft  or  bard  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  it  contains,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  quantity  of  lime  or 
magnesia.  The  bi-carbonate  of  lime  contained 
in  hard  water  destroys  soap,  and  the  harder  the 
water  the  greater  quanity  of  soap  required  for 
washing  purposes.  The  same  applies  to  water 
used  for  brewing,  and  for  making  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  decoctions. 

Water  falls  from  the  clouds  pure  and  quite 
soft  j as  it  percolates  through  the  earth  to  the 
rivers  and  wells,  it  absorbs  various  salts,  which 
render  it  hard  and  more  or  less  impure.  Rain- 
water that  has  fallen,  and  flowed  over  granite 
rocks,  which  are  insoluble  and  impermeable,  has 
been  found  to  contain  only  2®  of  hardness.  An 
average  of  the  hardness  of  the  water  of  eight 
streams  and  rivers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  gires  14'80°.  Of  the  water  of  ten  wells 
sunk  through  various  strata,  and  at  diflerent 
depths,  including  the  London  clay,  gravel, 
chalk,  new  red  sandstone,  and  carboniferous  rock, 
the  average  hardness  gave  34°.  Of  the  London 
water  supply,  from  the  Registrar-general’s  re- 
turns, the  hardness  varies  (Dr.  Clark’s  degrees), 
from  17'78°  to  9'59°,  and  the  average  of  the 
nine  companies  is  12'39°. 

Each  degree  of  hardness  requires  ten  grains 
of  soap  to  overcome  it.  Taking  the  supply  of  a 
labourer’s  cottage  for  washing  at  50  gallons  per 
week,  water  with  14°  of  hardness  would  require 
extra  soap  to  the  extent  of  52  lb.  per  annum, 
which,  at  3d.  per  pound,  would  come  to  13s. ; or 
with  water  of  34°  of  hardness,  1181b.  of  soap, 
of  the  value  of  SOs.,  as  the  amount  to  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  pure  rain-water.  This,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  actual  result  in  practice,  soda  being  used 
to  overcome  the  hardness;  but  taking  the  extra 
quantity  of  soap  and  soda,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  clothes  by  the  rubbing  required  when  they 
are  washed  in  bard  water,  and  the  saving  in 
tea  and  coffee,  the  loss  in  a labourer’s  family  in 
the  course  of  a year  from  using  hard  instead  of 
soft  water,  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  from  15s. 
to  208. 

For  drinking  purposes,  no  water  can  compare 
with  rain-water;  its  freedom  from  organic  matter, 
and  from  salts  that  are  deleterious  to  health, 
make  it  far  superior  to  hard  water  however 
sparkling  and  bright  and  pleasant  to  the  palate. 
The  few  impurities  that  rain-water  may  absorb 
in  its  passage  from  the  roof  of  the  house  to  the 
tank,  and  the  slight  organic  matter  that  may  be 
generated  during  the  time  it  is  stored  up,  an^ 
which  imparts  the  flat  taste  that  is  generally 
considered  objectionable,  may  be  easily  removed 
and  the  water  made  bright,  sparkling,  and  fresh, 
by  putting  it  throngh  a filter  containing  sand  or 
small  gravel  and  loose  pieces  of  charcoal.  A 
filter  may  be  constructed  at  a very  small  cost,  in 
the  following  way.  Take  a large  flowerpot,  or 
vessel  of  similar  shape;  inside  place  a saucer 
with  a hole  in  it,  of  such  a size  that  it  will  fix 
itself  about  the  middle  of  the  pot.  On  the 
saucer  put  layers  of  sand,  fine  gravel,  and  char- 
coal in  lumps  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  The 
water  to  be  filtered  should  be  allowed  to  run  on 
this  filtering-bed  from  another  flowerpot  placed 
over  it,  and  the  hole  at  the  bottom  filled  with  a 
piece  of  sponge,  to  catch  the  first  impurities. 
The  water  may  be  retained  in  the  lower  vessel 
until  wanted,  by  a cork  fixed  in  the  hole  at  the 
bottom.  This  will  he  a very  good  makeshift  for 
filtering  water  for  drinking. 

Having  thus  shown  the  superiority  of  rain- 
water over  all  other  sources,  the  uext  point  to 
consider  is  its  storage.  Taking  only  a low 
average  for  the  annual  rain-fall,  say  25  in.,  and 
that  a cottage  and  buildings  cover  400  superficial 
feet,  the  quantity  available  for  use  would  be 
5,207  gallons  per  annum,  or  about  14  gallons 
per  day,  an  ample  supply  for  all  washing,  cook- 
ing, and  drinking  purposes.  Allowing  for  six- 
teen weeks’  supply,  or  25  hogsheads,  a tank 
would  require  to  be  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  by 
6 ft.  deep.  It  should  be  built  of  two  rims  of 
brickwork  in  mortar,  and  cemented  inside,  the 


top  domed  over,  with  a man-hole  covered  with  a 
York  slab  and  iron  ring.  The  cost  of  such  a 
tank  would,  with  pumps  and  lead  pipe,  be  about 
91.,  and  the  interest  on  this,  at  5 per  cent, 
would  be  nine  shillings  per  annum,  or  a little 
over  twopence  per  week,  the  amount  generally 
charged  by  water  companies  for  a supply  of 
water  to  cottage-houses  in  towns.  Of  course, 
where  several  houses  are  together,  one  large 
tank  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  could  be  con- 
structed at  a much  less  cost  per  house. 

A 12-hog8head  tank  is  generally  considered 
sufficient  to  provide  a supply  of  soft-water  for  a 
cottage;  but  in  times  of  drought,  when  water  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  these  fail;  and,  from  the 
above  calculations,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  so 
small  a cistern  one-half  the  rain  that  falls  would 
run  to  waste. 

These  remarks  as  to  waste  of  rain-water  apply 
still  more  forcibly  to  farm-steads.  How  often 
may  a whole  range  of  buildings  be  seen  without 
any  provision  for  catching  the  rain,  the  water  in 
wet  weather  running  off  the  eaves,  wetting  the 
walls  and  soaking  the  foundations,  rendering  the 
whole  place  damp  and  unhealthy,  destroying  the 
mortar,  and  rotting  the  woodwork.  And  then, 
in  dry  weather,  a man  and  horse  have  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  leading  water  for  the  supply 
of  the  buildings.  Thus,  for  the  want  of  a small 
outlay  in  the  construction  of  a tank,  pure,  good, 
wholesome  water  is  allowed  to  be  a source  of 
harm  and  injury  to  the  structure  of  the  buildings 
and  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  inferior 
water  has  to  be  fetched  at  a cost  far  greater  than 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  necessary  to  preserve 
the  rain-fall,  W.  H.  Wheeler. 


OUR  RIVERS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

” DOCTORS  DlFl'EIl.” 

I FEAR  we  are  getting  very  much  at  cross  pur- 
poses on  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
the  best  remedies  that  can  be  used  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  same,  and  the  application  of  the 
sewage  refuse  for  agricultural  purposes  ; bnt  Par- 
liament, no  longer  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  authorities  of  onr  towns,  who  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  the  repeated  warnings  and  advice  that  are 
given  to  them,  and  still  persist  in  discharging  aU 
their  drainage  into  the  nearest  river  or  brook, 
regardless  of  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the  public 
health,  and  the  misery  they  cause  humanity, 
has,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  taken  a most 
important  preliminary  step  by  the  passing  of  the 
“Thames  Navigation  Act,”  by  which  Act  it  is 
decreed  that  heavy  penalties  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  authorities  of  those  places  which  con- 
tinue to  discharge  their  sewage  into  that  river, 
and  pollute  the  water  so  bountifully  bestowed 
by  Providence  as  a blessing  to  man.  The  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act  were  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
and  pains-taking  inquiry  of  the  River  Commis- 
sion, when  all  the  evils  of  river  pollution  were 
thoroughly  investigated  and  sifted,  and  deduc- 
tions drawn  therefrom  ; and  that  same  indefati- 
gable Commission  is  now  extending  its  in- 
quiries and  researches  into  other  localities, 
having  paid  a flying  visit  to  the  Yorkshire 
rivers,  whence  it  has  gone  to  the  south,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea. 

If  every  river  is  to  occupy  the  time  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Thames  between  the  first 
inquiry  and  the  ultimate  legislation,  much 
valuable  time  must  elapse,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  evils  of  further  pollution  are  being  carried  on, 
and  will  be  materially  extended,  in  the  absence 
of  any  enactment  to  the  contrary,  as  works  are 
now  being  laid  out  very  extensively  for  continn- 
ing  the  system,  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
Commission,  or  of  Parliament,  or  any  fear  of 
Government  interference  or  authority. 

Much  of  this  evil  of  passive  inaction  or  obsti- 
nacy, in  carrying  out  their  ill-considered  and  in- 
complete systems  of  sewerage,  arises  in  a great 
measure  from  the  off-hand,  ill-digested  opinions 
given  on  the  subject  by  savans,  leaders  of  the 
sanitary  movement,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
au  fait  on  every  point  connected  with  the 
public  health,  and  I will  call  attention  to 
an  opinion  given  by  one  of  them,  Dr. 
Letheby,  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Sheffield  Water-works  Bill, 
wherein  he  stated  that  the  accumulated  and 
concentrated  sewage  of  all  Sheffield  discharged 
into  the  river  Don  would  not  “theoretically,” 
or  sensibly,  affect  the  supply  of  water  derived 
from  the  same  river  for  the  inhabitants  ^'f  Don- 
caster, some  twenty  miles  off,  as,  by  a process  of 
self-pnrification,  the  water  in.  its  meandering 
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course,  bubbling  over  gravelly  sboals,  or  in  the 
stagnant  (subsiding)  deep  water  of  the  bends  of 
the  river,  it  would  deposit  or  lose  all  its  fecu- 
lent matter,  and  be  perfectly  pure  and  innocuous 
at  Doncaster.  But  the  learned  gentleman  did 
not  consider,  or,  perhaps,  was  not  aware,  that  the 
same  river  was  a navigable  one;  and  whatever 
feculent  or  solid  matter  was  deposited  or  lodged 
on  the  banks,  was  being  perpetually  stirred  up 
by  the  vessels  navigating  the  river,  to  and  fro, 
and  the  water  delivered  at  Doncaster  was  in 
almost  as  foul  a state  as  when  the  sewage 
entered  the  river  at  its  d.e}}oucherc. 

The  Doncaster  Corporation,  who  most  strenn- 
ously  opposed  the  waterworks  scheme,  produced 
evidence  to  show  there  was  considerable  foulness 
and  discolourization  of  the  water  of  the  river  at 
Doncaster,'  and  this  foulness,  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a doubt,  proceeded  from  the  sewer 
discharged  into  the  river  from  the  towns  situated 
above,  on  the  course  of  the  River  Don. 

This  opinion,  given  by  so  well-known  a man 
as  Dr.  Letheby,  has  been  the  snbject  of  consi- 
derable local  comment  and  discussion ; and,  I 
believe  it  has  been  the  means  of  postponing  or 
suspending  the  consideration  of  practicable  and 
feasible  plans  for  remedying  the  crying  and 
grievous  evils  arising  from  the  pollution  of  the 
River  Don ; as  corporate  bodies,  from  their  in- 
herent composition,  are  never  at  the  best  of 
times  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  philanthropic  and 
good  works,  and  they  are  delighted  to  find  a 
plausible  pretext  for  delaying  the  promotion  of 
this  very  urgent  and  necessary  measure. 

Again,  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  was  the 
subject  of  consideration  and  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Notting- 
ham, introduced  by  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander.  Ho 
pointed  out  fully  the  evils  attending  it  on  the 
Scottish  rivers,  destroying  all  life  iu  the  waters, 
and  making  the  rivers  dangerous  to  live  near; 
and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr. 
McAdam,  who  followed  in  support  of  the  paper. 

But  I wish  to  draw  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  observations  of  Professor  Bennett, 
wbo  said  he  believed  it  was  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  ofFensivo  odours  were  necessarily  in- 
jui’ious  to  health,  and  from  that  mistake  much 
energy  was  displayed  by  medical  officers  and 
boards  of  health  in  a wrong  direction.  He 
admitted  the  destruction  of  fish  was  a serious 
question,  as  depriving  the  people  of  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  He  further  observed,  “ This 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  ofleasive  matter  arose  from 
the  belief  that  it  w'as  iojarious  to  health,  and 
must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  Ho  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  bad  smells  are  absolutely  good 
things,  but  he  maintained  that  excreta!  matter 
was  not  nearly  so  injurious  to  liealth  as  was 
generally  supposed.”  “ Cesspools  ivere 
wise.”  After  saying  that  sewage  and  cesspool 
matter  should  be  turned  to  the  land  instead  of 
the  water,  and  then  we  should  have  pure  rivers, 
he  advocated  large  manufactories  for  making 
sewage  into  guano  near  all  large  towns,  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  if  there  was 
a little  smell,  wo  must  not  think  it  productive  of 
evil,  and  therefore  put  it  down. 

If  this  doctrine  be  sound  and  logical,  how  is  it 
that  in  those  towns  that  are  effectually  and  com- 
pletely sewered  and  drained  of  all  excretal  and 
other  matter,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  those  places  where  partial 
drainage  has  taken  place,  or  where  the  cesspool 
system  still  exists.  The  Registrar-General’s  re- 
turns show  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  ought  to 
oonvince  the  most  sceptical  that  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  and  thorough  drainage  of  ourtowus, 
with  an  ample  and  good  supply  of  water,  and 
other  necessary  sanitary  measures,  can  make 
them  fit  and  suitable  places  of  residences.  Re- 
move every  object  that  produces,  or  is  likely  to 
produce,  offensive  odour,  and  you  remove  the 
chief  cause  that  creates  a certain  class  of  dis- 
eases. Give  me,  notwithstanding  what  Professor 
Bennett  says,  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  a clear 
atmosphere  to  breathe  and  live  in. 

As  to  the  proposal  of  establishing  manufac- 
tories near  every  large  town,  I believe  it  has 
been  fairly  tried  at  Leicester,  Cheltenham,  and 
other  places,  and  has  turned  out  a total  failure; 
and  I am  of  the  opinion  that  has  previously  been 
expressed  in  the  Builder,  that  the  best  system 
that  can  be  devised  for  towns  that  are  situated 
on  the  same  drainage  area  is  to  unite  and  carry 
away  their  sewage  by  a common  outfall  to  some 
point  below,  either  in  the  delta  of  rivers,  or  on 
low,  weak,  uncultivated,  and  unproductive  land, 
and  there  to  dispose  of  it  in  a liquid  state  for 
agricultural  purposes;  or,  if  more  advantageous, 
at  times  to  deodorize  and  filter  it,  and  mannfac- . 


ture  it  into  a portable  manure  ; and  depots  might 
be  formed  on  the  course  of  the  outfall  to  serve 
intermediate  agricultural  districts  if  thought  de- 
sirable. Oulets  should  be  provided  to  carry  off 
an  excess  of  rain  or  storm  water,  so  that  the 
sewage  may  bo  as  full  of  solid  matter  and  as 
concentrated  as  possible. 

Another  ignis-fatuus  appears  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Hawksley  in  the  Times  of  September  14th. 
He  proposes  to  substitute  earth  closets  for  the 
system  now  in  use,  and  to  close  up  all  sewers 
and  di’aihs,  so  that  nothing  noxious  should  reach 
our  rivers  to  pollute  them. 

This  proposition  comes  rather  too  late  in  the 
day,  after  twenty  years’  practice  of  the  present 
system,  which  certainly  has  not  in  all  cases 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  only  because  many  of 
our  sanitary  works  have  nob  been  well  and  cor- 
rectly designed,  and  are  left  quite  incomplete, 
as  I consider  the  proper  outfall  and  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  the  sine  qua  non  iu  all  town 
drainage  works. 

I think  it  will  require  a considerable  amount 
of  argument  and  persuasion  to  induce  us  to 
revolutionise  the  plans  and  works  as  now  adopted 
in  our  towns;  and,  instead  of  throwing  difficulties 
in  the  way,  it  would  be  much  better  for  all 
philanthropists  and  scientific  men  to  combine  and 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  help  our 
town  authorities  out  of  that  slough  of  despond  in 
which  they  have  unwittingly  engulphed  them- 
selves. 

As  many  of  your  readers  may  be  aware, 
Dr.  Hawksley’s  proposition  is  not  original  or 
new : in  the  year  1849,  a similar  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  B.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  the 
drawings  of  which  are  now  before  me,  in  which 
he  proposes  the  use  of  portable  W.C.  and  manure- 
pans,  with  closely-covered  tumbler  carts,  and 
manure-tanks,  <£c.,  complete,  and  these  were  to 
be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hawksley ; but  he  does  not  recommend 
eai-th  as  a deodorizer, — he  employed  the  ashes 
thrown  to  waste  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose. 
This  plan,  although  extensively  circulated,  did 
not  meet  with  much  countenanoe  or  support,  I 
presume  on  account  of  its  novelty,  as  English- 
men as  a rule  are  not  too  prone  to  adopt  any 
new  scheme  that  may  be  suggested,  much  less 
crude  and  ephemeral  ones.  Subsequently  other 
plans  for  a dry  earth  closet  were  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Moule,  who  took  out  patents 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  and  the 
plans  of  this  invention  were  described  in  the 
Builder,  vol.  XX.,  p.  794,  and  approved  of  so  far 
as  special  cases  were  concerned ; but  it  was 
thought  the  difficulties  were  too  great,  the 
system  too  complicated,  and  so  liable  to  neglect 
and  mismanagement,  that  it  was  considered 
neither  advisalile  nor  desirable  to  adopt  the 
plan  suggested,  and  thereby  supersede  the 
present  system  of  sewerage  of  Loudon  and 
other  towns. 

And  why,  I would  ask,  should  London  abandon 
her  present  system  of  sewerage,  &c.,  after  she 
has  spent  four  millions  of  money  in  that  extra- 
ordinary aud  magnificent  work  — the  outfall 
sewer.  She  baa  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  get 
rid  of  her  sewage,  and  carried  it  away  below 
London  to  a suitable  distance,  where  it  may  be 
profitably  disposed  of  should  the  agricultural 
interest  evince  sufficient  spirit  and  entei'prise  to 
perfect  and  work  out  the  problem. 

■VYould  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly,  if  not 
something  else,  to  revert  to  the  system  of 
collecting  the  sewage  from  house  to  house, 
when  by  the  present  machinery  the  whole  may 
be  speedily,  effectively,  and  cheaply  carried  away 
by  a simple  flush  of  water  through  the  existing 
system  of  sewerage  ; and  may  thus  in  its  diluted 
state  be  applied  in  the  most  effective  manner  to 
our  barren  and  waste  land,  and  thereby  enable 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  increase,  and,  to  use 
a flowery  metaphor  of  the  Times  correspondent, 
“ to  blossom  like  the  rose”  ? 

As  I am  not  one  of  those  opposed  to  all  change, 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  beneficial,  or  to  the 
inevitable  and  irresistible  march  of  intellect,  if 
the  system  should  be  submitted  to  a practical 
test  as  an  experiment ; I would  suggest  that 
Manchester  is  a place  peculiarly  adapted  for  it : 
she  has  but  partially  drained  her  myriads  of 
houses,  and  lovingly  retains  her  odorous  cess- 
pools (ashpits)  in  all  their  glorious  siocefness  and 
perfection  ; and  the  result  of  this  fond  feeling  is 
their  frightfully  heavy  mortality.  Let  the  dry 
earth  closets  be  tried  there,  as  the  dry  ashes  as 
at  present  supplied  to  the  cesspools  do  not 
properly  effect  the  object ; and  if  Manchester  can 
bo  purified,  made  clean,  and  healthy  by  the 


process,  why  the  rubicon  will  have  been  passed 
and  success  achieved. 

I do  not  agree  witli  the  Doctor  in  his  sneer 
about  that  noble  public  work,  the  outfall  sewer: 
it  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  has  been  skilfully 
aud  admirably  executed ; but  I fraternise  with 
him  iu  his  pithy  protest  agaiust  the  great  water 
supply  schemes  of  Hemans,  Bateman,  and  Pulton 
for  modern  Babylon. 

I do  not  approve  of  those  extensive,  absorbing, 
grasping  schemes.  I do  not  think  that  because 
Paris  is  said  to  be  all  France,  Loudon  is  all 
England;  and  why  should  she  monopolize  the 
important  sources  of  water  supply  named  for  the 
north  and  west  of  England  ? 

Those  parts  of  the  country  are  becoming 
thickly  poDulated ; and  many  of  the  petty, 
miserable  schemes  of  water  supply  on  which  the 
towns  of  those  districts  depend,  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  more  pure  and  copious  sources  of 
supply  obtaiued. 

Let  London  economize  the  resources  of  her 
own  district : the  chalk  formation  on  which  she 
stands  is  not  exhausted,  nor  are  the  Surrey 
sands ; and  if  these  fail,  is  there  not  the  noble 
River  Thames  to  fall  back  upon  ? The  supply 
of  that  river  from  the  rainfall,  if  economized, 
would  produce  a prodigious  quantity  of  water; 
aud  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  “Thames 
Navigation  Act”  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the 
river,  if  the  water  were  properly  collected  in 
storage  and  subsiding  reservoirs,  and  thoroughly 
and  effectually  filtered,  it  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants  situated  on  its 
banks. 

If  our  population  increases  so  rapidly  that  the 
rainfall  of  the  country  will  not  yield  the  neces- 
sary supply,  and  in  dry  seasons  now  there  is  a 
scarcity  aud  shortness  of  water  in  many  districts, 
it  becomes  a question  of  very  serious  importance 
for  us  to  economize  and  appropriate  our  water 
supply  in  heavy  rainfall  districts,  that  ample 
quantity  may  be  obtained  iu  all  seasons  aud  for 
all  places;  and  that  populous,  rich,  and  wealthy 
places  may  not  stretch  beyond  a fair  and  reason- 
able limit,  and,  by  a coup  de  main,  monopolize 
to  themselves  a necessary  of  life  that  was  in- 
tended by  an  all-wise  Provideuce  for  the  use  and 
benefit  alike  of  all  His  creatures.  B.  B. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

GKAND  BANqUET. 

On  the  Ist  inst.  a grand  banquet  was  given  in 
the  Law  Association  Rooms,  Liverpool,  to  Captain 
Anderson,  of  the  Great  Eoftem,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  a leading  part  in  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cables.  There  were  upwards  of 
200  gentlemen  present,  and  doubtless  as  many 
more  would  have  attended  had  an  application 
for  the  rooms  of  the  Town-hall  been  sucoessful. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Among  the  invited  guests 
were  Lord  Stanley,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Mr.  S.  Canning,  chief  engineer  of  the  Atlantic 
cable;  Mr.  Henry  Clifford,  engineer  of  the  same  ; 
Captain  Anderson  ; Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  elec- 
trician of  the  Atlantic  cable;  Mr.  Latimer  Clark, 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Company;  and  many 
more,  of  well-known  names. 

The  room  presented  a novel  appearance. 
Festoons  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  from  which, 
hung  real  seaweed  and  coral,  were  suspended 
round  the  cornices,  and  in  recesses  were  placed 
gilt  grapnels.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  a 
massive  chain  held  suspended  over  the  middle 
table  the  grapnel  which  finally  raised  from  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  the  long-lost  cable  of  1865. 
The  lighter  and  more  brilliant  “effects ’’were 
produced  by  large  mirrors  fringed  with  ever- 
greens and  trophies  of  national  flags — the  ensigns 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being,  of 
course,  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  banquet,  read  a com- 
munication  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  conveying 
the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty 
with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  cable  expedition 
and  its  promoters.  Her  Majesty  was  desirous  of 
testifying  her  sense  of  the  merits  displayed  in 
this  great  enterprise,  and  had  commanded  bis 
lordship  to  submit  for  special  marks  of  her 
Royal  favour  the  names  of  those  who,  having 
had  assigned  to  them  prominent  positions,  might 
be  considered  as  representing  the  different 
departments  whose  united  labours  had  contri- 
buted to  the  final  result;  and  had  commanded 
him  to  convey  her  congratulations  to  all  whose 
energy  and  perseverance,  skill  and  science, 
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had  triomphod  over  all  difficalties,  and  ac- 
complished a Buccees  alike  honoarable  to  them- 
selves and  their  conntry.  Her  Majesty  had 
accordingly  directed  that  Captain  Anderson, 
Professor  Thomson,  Mr.  Glass,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
shonld  be  knighted  ; and  that  Mr.  Lampson, 
deputy  - chairman  of  the  original  company, 
and  Mr.  Gooch,  M.P.,  should  receive  the 
honour  of  baronetcy.  If  Mr.  Cyrns  Field  re- 
ceived no  such  mark  of  royal  favour,  it  was 
because  her  Majesty  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  what  might  seem  to  be  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which 
Mr.  Field  belonged,  and  which  he  had  served 
equally  with  this  country  in  the  work  which  had 
been  done.  The  chairman  in  continuation  said 
that  Lord  Derby  had  wished  to  confer  upon 
Captain  Anderson  some  further  mark  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  profession, 
but  he  had  been  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
that  neither  the  mles  of  the  naval  service  nor 


the  statute  of  the  Order  of  tl-.e  Bath  allowed 
him  to  do  bo. 

Mr.  Elliott  expressed  great  regret  that  Mr. 
Glass  was  seriously  ill.  He  also  said  that  they 
would  next  lay  a cable  direct  to  New  York. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  AKMS  IN  THE 
ARSENAL,  VIENNA. 

We  add  to  onr  illustrations  of  the  new  Museum 
of  Arms  in  Vienna,  the  transverse  section  of 
hall  and  staircase,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hansen.  The  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the 
building,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  in- 
ternal columns  and  ujitc?,  we  have  already  given.* 
The  statues  around  the  colhmns  represent 
eminent  commanders. 


• See  pp.  706,  707,  ante. 


1 THE  WHITEHALL  CLUB,  PARLIAMENT- 
j STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  building  represented  by  the  annexed 
engraving  has  been  erected  in  Parliament-street, 
at  the  corner  of  Derby-street,  Canon-row,  for 
the  use  of  the  Whitehall  Club.  It  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  Italian  in  style,  and  the  exterior  is  wholly 
of  stone.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell,  architect,  and  has  been  carried  out  by 
his  son,  Messrs.  Lucas  being  the  builders.  The  ’ 
amount  of  the  contract  was  20,2461. ; the  total  ; 
coat  probably  5,OOOZ.  more.  The  sculpture  was  j 
execnted  by  Mr.  Tolmie.  The  accommodation  • 

; within  provides  a morning -room  and  coffee-room, 

I each  40  ft.  long. 

; The  club,  although  it  includes  a number  of 
civil  engineers,  contractors,  and  others,  having 
‘ occasional  business  in  the  Committee-rooms  of  R 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  not  restricted  to  U 
any  special  class,  and  is  non-political.  ^ 
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THE  HOLBORN  THEATRE  ROYAL, 

The  new  theatre,  which  has  been  built  for 
Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Post- 
' office  Stable-yard,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
three  distinct  entrances — one  from  Holborn, 

‘ one  from  Brownlow-street,  and  another  from 
Jockoys’-fielda.  The  pit  is  reached  by  a passage 
on  a level  with  Brownlow-street,  where  also  is 
the  gallery  entrance,  while  the  access  to  the 
\ boxes  is  but  a little  above  the  level  of  Holborn, 
the  stage  entrance  being  from  the  rear  in 
Jockeys’-fields. 

Long  before  the  walls  of  the  building  had 
attained  the  heightof  the  enclosing  wall,  injonc- 
tions  poured  forth  on  all  sides  with  reference  to 
light  and  air.  These  proceedings,  in  some  degree, 
delayed  the  building.  After  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  law  proceedings,  terms  were  ultimately 
arrived  at,  which  restricted  the  building  being 
carried  up  beyond  a certain  limit.  These  re- 
strictions, to  a great  extent,  precluded  Mr.  Parry 
carrying  out  his  original  intentions.  The  build- 
ing is  now  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Prom 
foot-lights  to  the  back  of  pit,  70  ft.  j width  of 
pit  between  walls,  52  ft. ; from  foot-lights  to 
back  of  stage,  44  ft.  3 width  of  stage,  52  ft.  5 
prosceninm,  26  ft.  by  23  ft.  5 the  height  from 
floor  of  pit  to  ceiling,  35  ft. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  theatre  con- 
sists in  four  rows  of  stalls  3 ft.  6 in.  from  back 
to  back ; pit  seats  2 ft.  10  in.  from  back  to  back. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  the  first  tier 
should  be  devoted  to  the  dress  circle— in  the 
manner  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  idea 
was  afterwards  modified  by  Mr.  Parry,  and  four 
boxes  were  formed  on  either  side — the  dress 
I circle,  consisting  of  six  rows  of  seats  3 ft,  apart, 

. facing  the  stage.  The  second  tier  has  four  slip 
1 boxes  on  either  side,  two  rows  of  amphitheatre 
I stalls,  and  at  the  back  is  a spacious  gallery. 

There  are  no  proscenium  boxes  as  in  ordinary 
t theatres,  the  space  having  been  taken  up  by 
F additional  staircases. 

The  building  is  in  the  nsnal  horse-shoe  form, 
f Of  the  accommodation  afforded,  and  its  fitness 
•.  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  bo  better 
) able  to  speak  when  we  have  seen  it  filled. 

The  style  of  decoration  consists  in  bulged  box 
I front  with  projecting  ornaments,  and  at  intervals 
il  shields,  containing  allegorical  figures  j the  ceiling 
• is  panelled  out  by  projecting  ribs,  at  the  inter- 
i sections  of  which  are  small  pendants.  The  pro- 
- scenium  decorations  consist  in  a dipha  ground 
with  circular  ribs  running  round  same  3 the 
tinted  decorations  are  pale  salmon,  and  white 
'relieved  with  gold  5 the  general  effect  is  elegant 
1 and  the  colouring  judiciously  applied. 

The  building  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Simpson  3 
; the  composition  works  were  executed  by  Messrs. 

I'  Kettle  & Balliscombe,  of  Marylebone-street  5 the 
i tinted  decorations  by  Mr.  Honmann;  the  gas- 
i fittings  of  the  house  and  stage  were  entrusted  to 
) Mr.  Jones,  of  Bow-stroet. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BELFAST. 

So  busy  were  the  local  builders  during  the 
)ipast  summer  that  every  carpenter,  bricklayer, 
);painter,  and  mason  was  engaged,  until  several 
Knew  buildings  had  to  be  taken  by  contractors 
i!at  a distance  3 principally  in  consequence  of 
JBelfast  bnilders  not  being  able  to  spare  men  for 
hthem,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  strikes  for 
nincrease  of  wages — the  trade  generally  being  so 
iiprosperous  that  operatives  who,  ten  years  ago, 
fiwere  content  with  ISs.  a week,  and  could  hardly 
;^et  work  to  do  at  the  price,  struck  during  the 
iipast  twelve  months  for  an  advance  on  Sos.,  or 
[double  the  wages  of  ten  years  ago.  House  ac- 
ocommodatioD,  says  the  Northern  Whig,  in  giving 
.tan  account  of  the  local  improvements,  is  now 
cscarcely  to  be  had,  except  at  comparatively 
nsnormous  rents,  and  this  while  the  increase  of 
lohouses  in  Belfast  during  the  last  six  years  has 
lebeen  at  the  rate  of  1,200  a year.  Of  these,  five 
iDut  of  every  six  wero  houses  for  the  working 
blassos.  generally  two  stories  in  height, — the  re- 
imaiuder  being  splendid  palatial  warehouses, 
imanufactorios  of  various  kinds,  or  country  seats 
in  suburban  districts  of  the  town  within  the 
imnnicipal  borough.  The  portions  of  the  town 
! u which  building  operations  have,  for  the  most 
aoart,  extended,  are  the  north  and  north- 
'evest  sides,  in  every  part  of  which  additions 
aiave  been  made,  principally  in  consequence 
r )f  the  many  manufactories  which  have  been 
rarected  on  the  Falls  and  Crumlin  Roads. 
Iiilany  of  theso  houses  are  not  built  as  they 


ought  to  be,  and  are  wanting  in  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  cleanliness,  and  even  decency. 

The  buildings,  other  than  dwelling-honses, 
going  on  in  Belfast,  or  that  have  recently  been 
finished,  continues  our  authority,  are  very  varied 
and  numerous.  The  new  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
cathedral on  the  Falls-road,  is  almost  finished, 
and  will  be  opened  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
new  Methodist  College  on  the  Lisburn-road  is 
far  advanced  towards  completion.  A now 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  is  almost  com- 
pleted in  Barrack-street.  One  of  four  new 
Episcopal  churches  in  Belfast  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion  3 and  the  building  of  four 
new  Presbyterian  bouses  of  worship  will  be 
entered  upon  immediately.  Large  warehouses 
for  various  purposes,  are  being  erected. 

In  addition  to  all  these  and  other  public 
buildings,  there  are  great  public  improvements 
going  on.  The  new  docks,  at  a cost  (including 
recent  proposed  additions)  of  upwards  of 
200,0001. ; the  new  waterworks,  at  a cost  of 
about  130,000?.  3 the  new  cemetery,  at  a sup- 
posed cost  of  about  20,000?.  The  works  of  the 
Central  Railway  Company  are  also  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  A contract  has  been  entered 
into  for  10,000?.  for  the  paving  of  a number  of 
the  new  streets.  A sewerage  scheme  has  been 
proposed,  which  it  is  almost  certain  will  be 
carried  to  completion,  at  a cost  of  at  least 
100,000?.  The  conncil  have  authorised  the 
expenditure  of  50,000?.  on  a Town  Hall  and 
public  offices. 


GLASGOW. 

A NEW  hall  has  just  been  erected  at  the 
junction  of  Grove-street  and  Scotia-street,  with 
it^s  front  towards  City-road,  for  tho  use  of  the 
North-Western  Working  People’s  Institution, 
which  may  be  described  as  a Christian  brother- 
hood, banded  together  for  spiritual  and  social 
improvement,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a philanthropic  gentleman,  who  devotes  all 
his  leisure  to  the  cause,  and  has  rallied  round 
him  a band  of  coadjutors.  The  edifice,  in  its 
several  depar-tments,  accommodates  upwards  of 
3,000  persons : the  cost  has  been  5,000?.  The 
style  is  Grecian,  freely  treated.  The  capitals  of 
pilasters  and  otlier  enrichments  are  all  original 
designs.  The  motto  of  the  institution,  “Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens,”  appears  on  the  pedi- 
ment,  within  a carved  wreath.  In  the  interior, 
the  ceiling  and  ends  of  the  hall  are  elliptical  3 a 
gallery,  of  corresponding  ontline,  with  baluster- 
shaped  front  and  open  metal  panelling,  is  sup- 
ported  on  pillars  having  ornamental  capitals  of 
open  foliated  metal-work,  and  carved  completely 
round  the  walls.  The  ceiling  is  formed  into 
enriched  panels,  each  having  a large  and  effective 
centre  flower,  perforated  for  ventilation. 

Mr.  Alexander  George  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
is  the  architect ; the  superintendent  of  works] 
Mr.  P.  Ferguson  5 the  mason,  Mr.  A.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  at  present  engaged  as  civil 
engineer  to  the  new  slip-dock  at  the  junction  of 
the  River  Kelvin  with  the  Clyde,  Pointhouse, 
now  constructing  for  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Inglis, 
ship-builders.  This  dock  is  over  800  ft.  long  by 
56  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating vessels  of  2,000  tons  and  upwards.  Mr. 
Manuel  is  the  cdntractor. 


HETHERSETT  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

The  chancel,  or  rather  qnasi-chancel  of  this 
church  (for  the  original  one  disappeared  some 
300  years  ago),  was  re-opened  for  seiwice  on 
the  14th  ult.  The  east  window  is  of  Late 
Decorated  work,  and  was  taken  ont  of  the  old 
chancel,  probably  about  the  year  1536.  It  has 
now  been  restored,  and  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass  (supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Bntler), 
consisting  of  quarries  in  diaper  with  medallions 
of  foliated  pattern,  the  effect  produced  being 
good.  In  harmony  with  the  tone  and  design  of 
the  window  are  the  decorations  in  the  splays, 
and  on  the  adjoining  walls,  consisting  of  a text 
with  coloured  borders  above  the  new  oak  rere- 
dos,  and  carried  round  the  edge  of  the  window. 
Texts  similarly  ornamented  are  carried  ronnd 
each  of  the  four  arches  of  the  chancel,  crosses 
and  other  emblems  being  sparingly  introduced 
in  the  spandrels.  The  two  wings  of  the  new 
reredos  contain  the  usual  four  tablets,  which  are 
of  delicately-coloured  slate,  the  lettering,  in 
bold  Lombardic  type,  having  tho  unus'ual  ad- 


vantage of  easy  reading  by  the  humblest  scholar 
m the  village.  The  eight  spandrels  over  the 
tablets  are  filled  in  with  well-executed  carved 
foliage,  surmounted  by  trefoils  with  backgrounds 
of  rich  blue.  The  central  part  is  more  elabo- 
rate, containing  the  symbols  of  the  four  evange- 
lists m alto-relievo,  sparingly  picked  with  gild- 
ing, and  with  a background  of  blue.  Above  the 
communion-table  is  diaper  work  with  trefoils, 
the  centre  one  filled  in  with  a foliated  cross  of 
pollard  oak  on  a blue  ground.  The  oak-wood 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Daynes.  A now 
altar-railing,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  and 
Minton’s  tiles,  complete  the  restoration  of  this 
part  of  the  church.  The  works  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Cornish,  builder,  of  North  Walaham, 
under  the  direction  of  Mt.  Augustus  E.  Browne] 
architect,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 


RECORDS  OF  EMINENT  LONDONERS. 

_ -A-  Letteb  on  Eminent  Londoners  and 

Civic  Records,  addressed  to  the  Members  of 
tbo  Court  of  Common  Council,  by  B.  B.  Orridge, 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Ward  of  Cheap,’’ 
has  been  printed  for  circulation.  Mr.  Oiridge 
in  May  last  made  an  nnsnccessful  endeavour 
to  obtain  a resolution  of  the  court  in  favour 
of  his  views,  and  he  now  re-addresses  them 
on  the  subject,  pointing  out,  “ That  the 
library  at  Guildhall  does  not  contain  any  record 
of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  connected 
with  this  city,  neither  does  any  such  record 
exist  elsewhere,  and  that  the  non-existence  of 
such  record  is  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  5 ” also  “ That  there 
are  ample  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  elsewhere  to  assist  the  compilation 
of  a civic  biographical  dictionary.”  With  these 
facts  before  us,  ho  adds,  “ I venture  to  ask 
whether  you  think  it  either  right  or  politic  to 
remain  inactive  in  these  matters  ; whether  it  is 
just  to  yourselves  or  to  the  intelligence  of  those 
we  represent,  or  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  been  before  ua  ? In  our  discussions  we  are 
often  reminded  by  debaters  of  the  fame  and 
inflnenco  of  this  great  city.  la  it  right  to  forget 
the  names  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  made  it 
famous  and  influential  ?”  We  will  answer  for 
the  Common  Conncil, — it  is  neither  right  nor 
wise. 


THE  MIDDEN  SYSTEM  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Livorpool  Albion,  commenting  on  a letter 
in  oar  last  impression  on  tho  Condition  of  Liver- 
pool, says, — The  disgraceful  condition  of  tho 
town,  described  by  “ Civil  Engineer,”  has  been 
the  cause  of  repeated  remonstrance  3 but  it  is 
likely  to  continue  until  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves awake  to  the  great  danger.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  cesspic  system  is  urged  on  two 
grounds  by  those  in  authority,  who  oppose  the 
general  substitution  of  the  water-closet.  Not  a 
few  contend  that  the  open  midden  is  not  inju- 
rious to  health.  Even  Dr.  Shearer,  whose  evi- 
dence is  so  important  in  other  respects,  says, 
“ Mere  stinks,  as  far  as  we  (the  faculty)  know, 
do  not  produce  any  specific  disease “ but,”  he 
adds,  “ we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  pro- 
duce disease.  We  believe  they  are  not  healthy  5 
that  to  breathe  them  constantly  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  health  3 but  that  they  produce  fever 
no  one  would  venture  to  say,  unless  it  be  with 
regard  to  typhoid  fever,  and  that  is  not  properly 
proved.”  Owners  and  agents  of  cottage  property 
assert  that  the  midden  is  preferable  to  the  water- 
closet,  and  this  class  of  the  commnnity  are  not 
without  their  representatives  in  the  council,  who 
roundly  declare  that  the  cottages,  with  the 
closely-adjoining  open  middens,  are  more  healthy 
than  tho  houses  which  are  supplied  with  closets. 
This  order  of  intelligence  is  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  witness  in  the  recent  Leeds  pig-nnisance 
information,  who  stated  that  he  preferred  to  live 
near  the  offending  pigsty,  and  that,  indeed,  he 
had  enjoyed  better  health  since  he  had  done  so. 
If  these  fermenting  cesspools  be  not  prejudicial 
to  the  public  health,  if  the  emptying  of  them  do 
not  create  a public  nuisance,  what  ground  had 
the  Health  Committee  for  proceeding  against 
Mr.  Ellison,  the  contractor  for  the  removal  of 
night-soil,  for  permitting  the  carts  used  in  this 
process  to  remain  in  tho  yard,  Soho-street,  in 
such  a condition  as  to  be  a nuisance  ? If  the 
carts  be  a nuisance — and  they  are  no  donbt  an 
atolerable  nuisance — packed  away  together  in 
thickly-populated  district  like  that  of  Soho — 
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Bow  “ all-pervading  ” nmst  be  “ the^  horrible 
stench”  when  the  nightmeu  are  at  their  sicken- 
ing work,  or  when  the  accnmnlations  of  refuse 
in  the  cesspits  become  putrid,  and  the  offensive 
gases  which  are  given  off  poison  the  entire 
atmosphere.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  one  of 
the  many  causes— some  of  them  peculiar  to 
Liverpool  and  to  the  readiness  with  which  many 
of  the  miserable,  fever-stricken,  poor  population 
of  Ireland  immigrate  into  Liverpool  and  find 
their  way  into  our  overcrowded  districts — of  our 
excessive,  and,  to  the  whole  country,  startling 
mortality.  The  remedy  pointed  out  by  “ Civil 
Engineer,”  long  ago  suggested  by  common-sense, 
and  now  proved  by  the  experience  of  London,  j 
requires,  however,  an  unfailing  command  of  j 
water,  and  that  cannot  be  permanently  ensured  j 
until  some  further  addition  is  made  to  our  means  j 
of  supply. 

The  Times,  we  may  add,  also  brings  the  sub- 1 
ject  under  the  notice  of  its  readers  in  the  form  I 
of  quotations  from  the  Builder  in  an  article  I 
extracted  from  the  Pall-maU  Gazette;  and  we  are  j 
glad  to  observe  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  : 
sent  Mr.  Taylor  to  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  ' 
a new  Government  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  ^ 
condition  of  this  borough.  1 


TESTIXCt  stoves  and  lights  : PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a bnilding  will  be 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  for  the  purposes  of  testing  various 
kinds  of  stoves,  cooking  apparatus,  and  modes 
of  lighting;  which  building  will  be  so  designed 
as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  nse, 
metal  vanes,  ornamental  bricks  for  chimneys,  | 
fastenings  and  furniture ; pavements,  lamps,  | 
and  cottage  furniture.  We  hope  mamifacturers  : 
■will  take  advantage  of  the  arrangement.  j 

This  testing  of  stoves  was  urged  by  a com- 1 
mittee  on  the  managers  of  the  London  1802  [ 
Exhibition,  but  could  not  be  brought  about.  j 


THE  SEWAGH  of  BIRMINGHAM. 

A REroRT  upon  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  of  Birmingham,  in  order  to  turn 
it  to  useful  account  and  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  river  Tame,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
local  Public  Works  Committee  for  presentation 
to  the  Town  Council.  The  committee,  says  the 
local  Journal,  have  for  a long  time  past  been 
engaged  in  extensive  and  laborious  inquiries 
into  the  systems  adopted  in  various  places  with 
the  view  of  utilizing  town  sewage;  and  they 
have  finally  decided  to  recommend  the  applica- 
cation  of  the  plan  which  has  been  found  so  \ 
efficacious  at  Croydon, — that  is,  the  deposition  ; 
of  the  sewage  matter  upon  the  land,  and  the  | 
cultivation  of  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass.  For ' 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  on  a scale  sufficiently  j 
large  to  afford  a fair  trial  of  the  sytem,  the  com- 1 
mittee  will  recommend  the  council  to  acquire  a 
quantity  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  I 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Sewage  | 
Utilization  Act  of  last  session. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  society 
and  non-society  operative  house  painters  and 
decorators  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  Cleveland 
Hall,  Fitzroy-aquare,  Mr.  Ward  in  the  chair,  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a movement  for  ob- 
taining an  advance  of  wages  to  Sd.  per  hour  in 
March  ne.xt.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed  that 
twelve  members  should  be  appointed  from  each 
organization,  who  shonld  meet  and  prepare  a 
plan  of  united  action,  and  submit  the  same  to 
an  adjourned  meeting  for  carrying  ont  the  8d. 

advance  at  the  time  stated. A meeting  of  the 

brass  finishers  and  gasfitters  of  London  and  its 
Bubnrbs  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  an  advance  of  wages,  and  a reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour. 

Nottin{}ham.- — At  a meeting  of  the  master 
bnilders  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the 
bricklayers’  and  labourers’  strike,  it  has  been 
unanimously  resolved  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for 
one  month,  “ to  give  the  operatives  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  steps  they  have  taken.” 

Huddersfield. — A meeting  of  the  joiners  of 


Huddersfield  was  recently  held,  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  decided  to  give  their  employers 
six  months’  notice  of  a demand  for  an  advance 
of  3a.  a week  in  their  wages. 

Glasgow. — It  is  understood  that,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Greenock  carpenters,  it  has  been  resolved 
by  a considerable  majority  to  resume  work  on 
the  masters’  terms.  In  this  way  the  only  obstacle 
to  a settlement  between  the  Glasgow  carpenters 
and  the  Masters’  Association  is  removed,  and 
the  strike  may  probably  be  considered  at  an  end. 


THE  CHURCH  TOWERS  OF  IPSWICH. 

Every  visitor  to  Ipswich  is  struck  with  the 
lofty  tower  aud  spire  of  St.  Mar/s,  just  now 
completed  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Phipson,  archi- 
tect. It  has  led  to  much  discussion  as  to  the 
height  of  other  towers  in  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Phipson  writes  as  follows : — 

Having  recently  had  the  whole  of  them  very 
carefully  measured,  I am  enabled  to  do  this  with 
great  accuracy. 

I should  explain  that  the  height  in  each  in- 
stance is  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
battlements  or  parapet,  and  the  square  of  the 
tower  is  measured  exclusice  of  projecting  but- 


tresses. 

Height.  Square.  i 
ft.  in.  ft.  in.  i 

St.  Mary’s  Tower  (tower)  ...  fl3  le  24  6 i 

Spire  to  top  of  vane  83  3 I 

Total 176  1 I 

St.  Peter 93  6 24  0 

8t.  Lawrance 93  3 21  75  i 

St.  Clement 76  6 16  6 

St.  Mary  Quay  73  0 19  0 

St.  Margaret  66  9 30  6 \ 

St.  Stephen 69  6 16  6 ! 

St.  Nicholas  57  2 17  2 

St.  Matthew  63  9 19  6 

St.  Mary  Elms  53  6 18  6 

St.  Mary  Stoke 60  0 16  4 

St.  Helen -J-i  3 15  6 


The  weight  of  St.  Mary’s  tower  and  spire, 
when  completed,  and  the  twelve-bell  peal  hung, 
will  be  as  near  as  possible  2,683  tons ; and  as 
the  footings  or  foundations  are  1,042  ft.  in  super- 
ficial area,  it  follows  that  each  square  foot  of  the 
natural  soil  upon  which  the  tower  stands  has  to 
bear  a weight  of  a little  more  than  24  tons,  or 
about  23  tons  to  every  square  yard.  With  such 
a pressure  it  is  a satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say 
that  nob  the  slightest  approach  to  a settlement 
has  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  work.” 


ACCIDENTS. 

One  of  the  labourers  employed  at  the  Thames 
Embankment,  by  some  incautious  movement, 
overbalanced  himself  and  fell  from  the  scafibld- 
ing,  31  ft.  high.  On  his  removal  to  Charing- 
oroBS  Hospital  it  was  found  that  he  had  sustained 
a fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  his  ribs  and 
collar-bone  were  broken. 

A stand  on  Walsall  racecourse  has  fallen.  The 
. transverse  bars  supporting  the  spectators’  gal- 
lery above  the  refreshment  bar  would  seem  to 
I have  been  bolted  to  and  strengthened  by  upright 
( beams  at  the  ends  and  in  the  centre,  with  the  , 
] exception  of  the  middle  two,  to  which  no  central  I 
j supports  were  affixed.  Some  of  the  occupants  ' 
of  the  stand  happened  to  congregate  together 
just  over  one  of  the  unpropped  transverse  beams, 
which,  after  a premonitory  creak,  gave  way,  and 
precipitated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  into 
the  refreshment  bar  below.  Most,  if  not  all,  the 
precipitated  spectators,  and  some  of  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  refreshment-sball,  were  more  or 
less  hurt,  but  none  of  their  injuries  were  of  a 
character  likely  to  lead  to  fatal  results. 

West  Hartlepool  Dock  Entrance  has  given 
way.  Some  months  ago  the  dock  gates  at 
the  entrance  from  the  West  Hartlepool  har- 
bonr  to  the  coal  dock  got  ont  of  order,  and 
had  to  be  removed  for  repair.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  dam  the  water,  and  a barrier  was  erected. 
The  gates  were  repaired  a week  or  two  ago,  and 
lodved  in  their  places,  but  the  “ways”  on  which 
they  traversed  required  renewing,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  it  was  requisite  that  the  entrance-lock 
should  be  free  from  water.  As  a construction 
similar  to  the  dam  was  expensive,  it  was  con- 
1 sidered  that  the  “ booms,”  which  are  used  during 
stormy  weather  to  protect  the  gates  from  the 
force  of  the  sea,  with  beams  of  timber  placed 
down  the  niches  in  the  quay,  about  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
distant,  would  afford  sufficient  resistance  to 
water.  They  were  put  down,  bolted,  and  plated, 
and  the  place  between  filled  with  clay,  as  a 


precaution  against  danger.  When  the  gates  gave 
way,  the  water  at  one  side  was  about  20  ft.  above 
them,  and  on  the  seaward  side  the  tide  had  risen 
to  17  ft.  The  sea  burst  upon  the  dam  with  a 
report  resembling  that  of  a piece  of  ordnance, 
and  rushed  in  like  a deluge.  Ropes  and  life- 
buoys were  thrown  down  amongst  the  men,  who 
were  struggling  for  their  lives.  Some  of  them 
caught  hold  of  chains  and  portions  of  the  gear- 
ing used  for  moving  the  gates,  and  others  were 
washed  against  the  dam,  and  seized  the  nearest 
projection : all  escaped. 

The  roof  of  a large  saw-mill,  recently  erected 
at  Hull,  fell  in  last  week.  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  Neale,  and  another  man,  were  dangerously 
injured. 

The  bridge  across  the  new  railway  at  Tow 
Law,  near  Bishop  Auckland,  has  fallen.  The 
fortunate  circumstance  of  the  workmen  observ- 
ing the  dangerous  position  of  the  bridge  pre- 
vented any  fatal  occurrence. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

PROGRESS  OF  TUE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  first  meeting  after 
adjournment,  said,  that  during  the  recess 
arrangements  had  been  made  between  Messrs.  ' 
Brassey  and  Mr.  Furness,  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  engineer,  had  reported  upon  ' 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  then  read  his  report,  part  of 
which  we  may  quote ; — 

“North  Side  of  the  River.— Contract  No.  1,  between  , 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges. — In  the  greater  part  I 
of  the  interval  between  July  and  the  6lh  instant,  the  ' 
works  may  be  said  to  have  been  partially  auapen  Jed.  For  ' 
some  time  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  on  the 
10th  ult.,  and  for  a considerable  time  after,  negotiations 
were  taking  place  with  Mr.  Brassey  with  reference  to  his 
pinning  in  the  completion  of  the  works  under  this  con- 
tract. These  negotiations  having  been  at  last  successful, 
Mr.  Brassey  entered  upon  actual  operations,  and  on  the 
6th  instant  the  works  may  be  said  to  have  practically  re- 
commenced from  that  iate.  Since  then  the  following 
supplies  have  been  delivered  on  the  works — 14,500  bushels 
of  Bortland  cement,  10,600  cubic  feet  of  granite,  450,000 
bricks ; and  other  cargoes  are,  I am  informed,  on  the  way." 

“ Contract  No.  2.  — Between  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
Temple  Gardens. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  the 
works  under  this  contract  have  made  fair  progress. 
The  length  of  cotlerdam  already  removed  is  8UO  ft., 
and  a further  length  of  1,110  ft.  is  in  course  of  re- 
moval, and  which  when  effected  will  expose  to  view 
1,910  ft.  of  the  wall,  including  the  Temple  pier.  The 
approximate  va,lue  of  the  whole  of  the  completed  works 
and  of  the  materials  and  plant  npon  the  ground  is 
197,8891.,  of  which  6,6121.  represent  the  progress  iu 
the  past  two  months.  The  total  approximate  value  of 
the  whole  of  the  completed  work  is  67,0001.,  of  which 
17,0001.  represent  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Webster 
within  the  post  two  months." 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  stated  to  the  Board  that  there 
had  been  great  delay  iu  connexion  with  the 
Pneumatic  Railway. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Board  had 
no  power  to  compel  them  to  expedite  the  work. 


AN  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Kingston  Brewery  being 
, desirous  of  obtaining  a pure  supply  of  water  has 
I recently  had  an  artesian  well  sunk  on  his 
' premises  in  Brook-street.  At  Southampton  the 
boring  was  carried  on  till  a depth  of  1,317  ft.  had 
been  reached,  but  without  getting  a valuable 
supply  of  water.  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  at  Highgate,  on  the  strength  of  geological 
theories,  but  it  proved  a failure,  and  geologists 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  while  their 
theoretical  reasoning  with  respect  tosubterranean 
strata  could  present  a certainty  in  saying  what 
would  not  be  found  iu  any  given  place,  it  could 
not  aSbrd  a guarantee  of  what  would  be  found. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  a certain  extent  the 
sinking  of  an  artesian  well,  if  not  actually  groping 
in  the  dark,  is  not  unlike  it,  for  after  all  the 
boring,  it  may  be  either  that  no  water  can  be 
got,  or  in  such  a small  quantity  that  it  is  almost 
useless.  Of  the  well  at  Kingston,  the  Sv.n-eg 
Comet  says, — it  was  commenced  early  in  last' 
November  ; the  engineers  being  Messrs.  Eaiton, 
Amos,  & Son  ; the  well-sinker  being  Mr.  Tilley, 
of  Cfaeapside.  The  first  operation  was  to  sink  a 
shaft  6 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  which  was  carried 
to  a depth  of  90  ft.,  and  lined  with  9-inch  brick- 
work, set  in  cement.  The  top  of  the  shaft,  to 
the  depth  of  18  ft.,  was  lined  with  iron  cylinders 
to  keep  out  the  surface  water,  which  would  other- 
wise in  time  have  percolated  through.  The  shaft 
being  completed,  cast-iron  pipes  were  erected 
from  the  base,  to  some  height  up,  and  there 
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a platform  was  erected.  ,Tlie  work  of  boring 
ffas  then  commenced. 

' The  pipes  first  used  were  7-inch,  and  were 
gunk  to  a depth  of  325  ft.,  when  4-ioch  were  put 
iown  till  chalk  was  reached  ; after  sinking  ID  fc. 
ji  that,  the  boring  was  proceeded  wilh,  but  no 
pipes  were  used.  This  was  in  order  that  no 
springs  might  be  shut  out  from  contributing  to- 
wards the  supply.  Directly  the  vein  was  tapped, 
water  rose  like  a fountain  8 ft.  above  the  surface, 
for  the  first  200  ft.,  when  passing  through  soft 
ioil,  the  pipes  sank  by  their  own  weight  as  the 
lartli  was  removed  from  under  them;  but,  as  the 
^epth  became  greater,  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
upon  them  became  such  that  great  pressure  had 

0 be  exerted  to  force  the  tubes  down.  For  that 
uurposo  the  stageing  down  the  shaft  was  used  j on 
t was  placed  an  hydraulic  press,  and  a weight 
)f  ten  tons  had  at  last  to  be  brought  to  bear  be- 
■ore  the  pipes’ could  be  induced  to  descend. 
IThen  the  pump  is  not  at  work,  from  eighteen  to 
■iwenty  gallons  flow  away  every  minute.  The 
;team-pump  used  at  tho  brewery  has  three 
throws,  and  raises  about  seventy  gallons  per 
ioinute.  To  keep  the  whole  establishment  sup- 
iilied  with  water,  or,  as  called  in  a brewery, 
li  liquor,”  this  pnmp  raises  on  an  average  25,200 
.lallons  daily,  but  yet  for  all  that,  and  when  at 
i;8  greatest  speed,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  — 
lO  tt.  deep  andofc.  in  diameter — is  only  reduced 
md  kept  down  rather  more  than  a foot.  The 
lEUantity  of  water  which  flows  every  day  will  be 
',6,200  gallons  added  to  that  which  runs  away — 
’ighteen  gallons  a minute  for  eighteen  hours- 
:qual  to  10,440  gallons  daily.  The  yield  of  tho 
jlell  may  thus  be  estimated  at  44,640  gallons 
each  working  day,  a total  of  293,760  in  a week. 
:die  overflow — nearly  20,000  gallons  daily, — is 
rirned  into  the  sewer,  thereby  flashing  it  con- 
Kderably. 

1 The  strata  through  which  the  boring  was  car- 
!Led,  with  their  respective  depths,  are  shown 
lelow : — 

Rinds  of  Soil.  Depth. 


Loamy  Clay 

Gravel  

Blue  Clay  

Coloured  Clays  .... 
Marl  , 

Loamy  Band  

Marl  , 

Loamy  Sand 

Marl  , 

Dark  Sand 

Light-brown  Sand  . 
Chalk  and  Flints .... 


Ft.  In. 
. 11  0 
. 2 0 
. 245  0 
. 67  0 
4 0 
0 5 
. 9 0 

. 0 9 

. 6 0 


Total  depth  470 


CHUECH  BELLS. 


S Sib, — The  deep  and  rich  tones  of  the  mag- 
ficficent  bells  that  call  the  people  to  church  in 
ilplgium,  France,  and  Germany,  are  truly  wel- 
mme  to  the  ear.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  me- 
lidious  cylinder  chimes,  or  of  the  pleasing  efl'ect 
ocoduced  by  an  occasional  performance  on  the 
nrillons  d clavier.  Very  delightful,  too,  is  the 
osusic  that  issues  from  many  an  old  church  tower 
1 0 our  own  “ ringing  island.”  Englishmen  love 
TTwell,  and  have  often  cause  to  exclaim, 

' “ How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells’  responsive  peal !’’ 
itit,  the  “ ting-tangs  ” and  single  bells,  at  too 
jUany  of  onr  modern  churches,  especially  in  this 
liatropolis,  give  out  noises  so  inappropriate  and 
’esensive,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  used, 
Kcept  as  alarm-bells  in  case  of  fire.  I complain 
t it  that  here  and  there  a church  has  only  one  or 
o’o  bells,  for  costly  peals  are  not  desirable  at 
mmparatively  small  district  churches — though 
erery  large  tower  ought  to  possess  one,— but  I 
□SDBure  the  quality  of  the  bells.  And  having 
revoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject, 
bio  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  wretched  things 
q question  are  a disgrace  to  the  sacred  edifices 
w which  they  severally  belong. 

LLet  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  the 
t(t  of  bell-founding  has  ever  been  lost  in  Great 
it-itain,  or  that  I wish  to  depreciate  the  ability 
a any  living  founder.  At  the  present  moment 
erere  are  well-known  foundries  at  work,  from 
lioioh  many  good  bells  have  been  sent  out  from 
oene  to  time,  including  peals  that  deserve 
Dononrabie  mention.  And  certain  it  is  that  we 
ilAll  never  want  model-bells,  so  long  as  the 
irbrious  peal — of  ten — exists  at  the  church  of 
• I.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside;  or  the  equally  fine 
'6-ie — of  twelve — can  be  found  in  tho  tower  of 
I-  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich.  If,  therefore, 
bpoplo  will  only  agree  to  pay  fair  prices,  they 
lyay,  I trust,  still  obtain  fine-toned  bells  in 


England,  as  well  as  fine-toned  organs.  Moreover, 
the  evils  of  which  I have  complained  can  easily 
be  remedied, 

A word  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  church  bells, 
concerning  which  I fought  earnestly,  and  not 
altogether  in  vain,  some  years  ago.  Now,  most 
persons  know  that  our  bells  are  used  for  various 
public  and  social  purposes.  To  quote  from  an 
old  inscription,  they  “ Praise  God,  call  the 
people,  grace  festivals,  and  mourn  tho  dead.” 
They  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  and  grieve  with  the 
sorrowful.  Tho  loudest  and  most  joyous  portion 
of  bell  music  is  produced  by  ringing  in  peal.  And 
hero  I would  observe  that  “scientific  change 
ringing,”  as  now  practised  by  our  “ College 
Youths,”  and  other  societies,  is  “ as  fine  an 
exercise  for  the  body,  as  it  is  a serviceable  one 
for  the  mind.”  It  is,  therefore,  well  calculated 
to  unite  men  of  various  grades  in  society,  who 
may  join  in  it  as  heartily  as  in  the  manly  game 
of  cricket,  or  certain  other  of  the  scientific 
exercises  practised  in  this  country. 

But  the  chief  use  of  church  bells  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  call  the  congregation  to  the  house  of 
prayer.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  chimed, 
and  with  precision ; not  by  machinery,  nor  by 
any  apparatus  or  contrivance  other  than  the 
ordinary  gear,  but  in  the  legitimate  way  by 
band.  Soft  and  melodious  music, 

“ Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on, 
is  thus  elicited  from  a fine  peal  of  bells.  In  such 
a case,  well  may  it  be  said  that  “no  music  can 
be  more  soothing,  or  affect  the  feelings  so 
strongly,  by  old  associations,  as  the  sounds  from 
the  old  church  tower.” 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
sung,  however,  in  praise  of  our  “ Cheerful 
Sabbath  Bells,”  it  is  to  be  feared  that  among 
the  thousands  of  peals  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
very  few  indeed  are  now  chimed  as  they  ought 
to  be.  In  some  towers,  I know  that  peals  of  five, 
six,  and  eight  bells  are  uniformly  chimed  in  an 
excellent  manner ; but  in  numerous  others  there 
is  neither  ringing  nor  chiming,  properly  so  called, 
but  a -ujiZti  jangling  is  kept  np,  producing  an 
offensive  “ clatter  and  clang.” 

In  conclusion,  then,  permit  me  to  add  tho 
following  statement : — Any  person,  being  able 
and  willing,  can  learn  to  chime  in  the  legitimate 
way,  by  hand,  in  a very  few  days.  I therefore 
maintain  that  wherever  a church  tower  contain- 
ing a peal  exists,  no  reasonable  excuse  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  for  not  chiming  the  bells  for 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated,— that  is,  “decently  and  in  order,”  so  that 
the  effect  produced  may  satisfy  the  musical 
ear.  Thomas  Walesdy. 

Golden-square. 


About  four  years  ago  the  town  was  visited 
with  a dire  endemic,  causing  great  mortality, 
attributed  at  the  time  to  bad  drains,  pig-sties, 
filthy  yards,  &c.  The  present  movement  for 
general  sewerage  may,  I suppose,  be  attributed 
to  the  above  endemic. 

The  question  is, — Is  the  present  system  of 
sewerage  ventilation  now  being  done  likely  to 
better  the  health  of  the  town  ? Is  it  a proper 
system  ? 

I am  sure  your  opinion,  or  that  of  any  of  your 
professional  readers,  would  greatly  oblige  many 
parties  in  this  county.  It  were  a pity  that  this 
place  should  be  quoted  as  a precedent  for  other 
seaports  similarly  circumstanced,  and  where  the 
sanitary  measures  have  not  yet  been  commenced. 

Beta. 


FLITCH  GIEDEKS. 


An  unfortunate  omission  by  the  author 
occurred  in  working  out  the  strain  upon  the 
iron  plate  in  the  article  on  “ Flitch  Girders,”  at 
p.  703.  The  result  of  tho  addition  of  the 

momenta  and  should  have  been 

1 2 

- /sD*  instead  of  ^ /sD’*,  and  consequently  the 

value  of  W should  have  been  1'63  tons,  instead 
of  6'54  tons. 


SEWEE  ’VENTILATION  IN  WHITEHAVEN. 

Sir, — Through  the  columns  of  your  univer- 
sally spread  paper,  I beg  to  draw  your  attention, 
and  that  of  your  numerous  class  of  professional 
readers,  to  the  system  of  sewerage  ventilation 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  Whitehaven,  in  Cum- 
berland. 

At  intervals  along  the  streets  and  lanes  are 
erected  iron  ventilators,  communicating  at  once 
with  the  sewage  in  the  pipes,  no  trap  or  airtight 
cover  of  any  description.  Tho  main  outlet  sewer 
is  a tunnel  some  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
length,  about  the  level  of  low  water-mark  at 
both  ends,  consequently  nearly  level.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  an  engine  adjoining  the  harbour, 
iu  oue  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town,  to  pump 
the  accumulated  sewage  into  the  said  harbour 
during  the  time  the  main  sewer  is  backed  up  by 
the  tide  at  high  water. 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  this  place  effec- 
tually withstood  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
E.  Eawlinson,  the  sanitary  superintendent,  to 
have  the  town  placed  under  the  Health  Act  cf 
1848. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Sib, — In  your  number  for  the  Sth  September 
an  article  nnder  tho  above  title  appeared,  giving 
an  account  of  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents.  In  the  concluding  paragp-aph  of 
this  article  yon  express  gratitude  for  what  tho 
Patent  Office  has  done,  aud  in  that  expression 
those  who  know  most  about  tho  subject  will,  I 
think,  be  most  ready  to  join  with  you.  I cannot, 
however,  avoid  feeling  that  as  “ an  epitome  of 
the  Commissioners’  proceedings  since  their  esta- 
blishment,” your  article  in  one  or  two  particulars 
understates  what  has  been  effected,  and  I beg 
leave,  with  your  permission,  to  endeavour  to  add 
to  the  information  it  conveys. 

The  Commissioners  of  Patents  have  for  years 
past  consistently  and  energetically  pursued  the 
policy  of  diffusing  information  connected  with 
inventions,  and  especially  with  patented  inven- 
tions, as  widely  and  as  freely  as  possible.  In 
this  policy  they  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  their  energetic  officer.  Professor  Bennett 
Woodcroft,  the  superintendent  of  specifications, 
whose  name  you  mention  more  than  once,  and  to 
whom  all  inventors  owe  a debt  of  gratitude. 

Previous  to  1852  there  was  no  clue  whatever 
to  the  contents  of  the  patents  already  taken 
out,  and  information  was  literally  not  obtainable, 
except  by  chance  or  through  litigation.  The 
original  documents  lay  in  several  difl'erent 
repositories,  where  they  could,  it  is  true,  be  con- 
sulted ; but  it  was  only  accident,  or  the  good 
information  of  his  patent  agent,  which  secured 
any  intending  inventor  from  the  mortification 
and  loss  of  finding,  when  too  late,  that  his  inven- 
tion had  been  anticipated. 

The  first  step  taken  was  the  preparation  by 
Professor  Woodcroft,  of  a series  of  complete 
indices  of  all  then  existing  patents,  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  down  to  1852.  This  was  done 
very  systematically  and  completely,  in  the  form 
of  (1)  a chronological  index,  giving  the  patents 
in  tho  order  in  which  they  were  granted ; (2) 
an  alphabetical  index  under  patentees’  names ; 
(3)  a subject-matter  index,  giving  the  objects  of 
the  specifications,  alphabetically  arranged,  col- 
lected into  groups  of  allied  subjects,  and  so 
tabulated  as  to  facilitate  references  as  much  as 
possible ; (4)  a reference  index,  pointing  out; 
where  the  original  specification  could  be  con- 
sulted, and  what  publications  had  noticed  or 
described  the  invention  to  which  it  referred. 
The  three  first  indices,  but  not  the  reference 
index,  are  continued  in  annual  volumes  to  tho 
present  day. 

This  was  a great  step  ; it  at  once  rendered  the 
identification  of  any  patent  on  any  subject  pos- 
sible and  oven  easy,  but  still  the  document  itself 
could  be  consulted  only  in  the  manuscript  origi- 
nal, and  at  the  place  of  enrolment.  To  place 
the  specifications  themselves  within  the  reach  of 
all  those  desiring  or  requiring  to  make  use  of 
them,  it  was  determined  to  print  and  publish 
them;  and  not  only  was  this  done  with  new 
patents,  but  by  degrees  the  same  was  done  for 
all  back  patents.  To  render  these  as  available 
as  possible,  not  only  were  they  sold  at  low 
prices,  but  the  Commissioners  have  presented 
the  entire  series  of  their  publications  to  any 
public  library  willing  to  make  them  accessible 
free,  daily,  to  all  applicants  : such  series  include 
the  patents  themselves,  indices,  abstracts,  and 
various  other  publications.  Your  figures  prove 
that  tho  printing  has  been  a great  undertaking, 
but  its  value  fully  justifies  the  outlay. 

The  abstracts  of  specifications  are  somewhat 
fully  referred  to  by  you,  and  therefore  I need  not 
dwell  upon  them.  They  are  intended  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  an  index  and  a file  of  patents 
combined,  so  as  to  inform  the  searcher  after 
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nfonnation  on  any  point  exactly  where  he  may 
find  that  point  described  in  the  specification  of 
any  patent  applied  for  or  granted. 

The  Commissioners  have  pnblished  other  works 
of  value  besides  those  named.  The  most  im- 
portant is  their  “ Journal,”  which  has  appeared 
twice  a week  since  1854.  It  contains  lists  and 
short  descriptions  of  all  patents  as  they  are  ap- 
plied for  or  granted,  or  cancelled,  or  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be,  together  with  other  informa- 
tion of  a character  to  be  useful  to  inventors. 

Your  article  refers  to  the  library.  It  has  been 
most  disgracefully  ill-houaed,  and  the  staff  of 
librarians  has  not  been  numerous  enough,  though 
very  competent,  for  the  work.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  was  the  first  library,  and  still,  I 
believe,  remains  the  only  scientific  library  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Map-room  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society)  open  free  daily  without  any 
card,  or  introduction,  or  other  credentials  of  ad- 
mission, beyond  the  capacity  to  write  one’s 
name  in  a book,  being  needed.  There  is  the 
nucleus  of  a most  excellent  collection  of  books, 
and  the  library  is  extensively  made  use  of,  con- 
sidering the  cramped  space  it  occupies. 

The  museum  is,  as  you  observe,  so  crowded  in 
its  present  location  at  South  Kensington  that 
half  the  objects  can  barely  be  seen,  but  its  con- 
tents are  most  valuable,  and  probably  there  is 
no  spot  where  so  many  objects  of  interest  to 
those  whose  studies  or  occupations  relate  to 
mechanical  invention,  and  the  history  of  our 
wonderful  progress,  can  be  seen  as  here. 

A complete  building  for  a Patent  Office,  Mu- 
seum, and  Library,  in  a central  situation  is 
urgently  needed  and  quite  as  essential  is  the 
adoption  of  your  suggestions  for  the  increase  of 
the  staff  and  the  appointment  of  a head  officer, 
who  should  efficiently  fill  the  office  of  Clerk  to 
the  Commissioners,  which  is  now  vacant,  and 
which  it  is  now  notorious  has  not  been  usefully 
filled  of  late.  I do  not  so  heartily  agree  with 
your  recommendation  of  increased  scrutiny  be- 
fore the  granting  of  patents,  but  that  is  rather 
a matter  of  opinion  on  the  working  of  the  patent 
laws  than  of  facts,  and  it  is  to  some  questions  of 
actual  fact  that  I have  desired  to  confine  myself 
in  this  letter.  S. 


A POST-MOKTAE  INQUIRY. 

Sir, — Is  not  the  modem  compound  termed 
mortar  a mockery  and  delusion  ? I noted,  re- 
cently, the  demolition  of  a newly-built  house; 
the  househrealicrs  had  an  easy  job ; it  was  only 
dry  dust  and  bricks,  there  was  no  cohesivo  difti- 
cnlty,  their  anxiety  seemed  to  consist  in  pre- 
venting it  from  coming  down  with  a run.  We 
all  know  the  fate  of  the  house  built  upon  the 
sands.  Why,  half  of  the  suburban  residences  are 
in  the  like  predicament,  and  hopelessly  croefced. 
I do  not  mean  that  they  are  demented,  but  they 
certainly  are  not  cemented.  How  deplorable  to 
see  new  houses  propped  up  and  middle-aged  ones 
on  cratches.  How  ludicrous  to  see  weakly  erec- 
tions making  a bow  or  curtsey  as  soon  as  they 
are  asked  to  stand  firm — “ How  are  their  poor 
feet?” — and  let  the  public  admire  their  facings, 
for  they  aro  to  be  sold.  I remember  living  in  a 
very  nervous  house,  which  trembled  and  shook 
when  a vehicle  passed.  I am  coufldent  the 
shivering  was  contagious,  for  we  all  had  it, 
especially  the  crockery;  the  windows  had  per- 
petual shivers,  and  a bine  aguish  mould  formed 
on  nearly  everything  in  cupboards.  I deemed  it 
prudent  to  flit  from  the  old  house  in  its  teens. 
Why  not  license  them  for  a period?  or,  if  unfit, 
condemn  them  before  they  collapse  ? We  might 
then  hope  to  live  in  secure  and  comfortable 
domiciles  instead  of  the  present  card  castles  and 
colanders.  R.  T. 


“VITALIZING  AIR.” 

The  “reflective  writer  in  the  Jol^n  Bull," 
whom  you  quote  (p.  714),  as  suggesting  the 
application  of  Mr.  Graham’s  discovery  to  the 
ventilation  of  rooms,  has  evidently  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
discovery  referred  to.  In  No.  86  of  the  “ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,”  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Graham’s  paper  is  given,  from  which  it 
appears  that  “ a thin  film  of  caoutchouc  has  no 
porosity,  and  is  really  impervious  to  air  os  gas; 
but  the  same  film  is  capable  of  liquefying  the 
individual  gases  of  which  air  is  composed,  while 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  liquid  form,  are 
capable  of  penetrating  the  substance  of  the 
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membrane,  and  may  again  evaporate  into  a 
vacuum  and  appear  as  gases.”  The  gases  being 
unequally  absorbed  and  condensed,  oxygen 
passes  through  more  readily  than  nitrogen. 
“ The  septum  keeps  back  one  half  of  the 
nitrogen,  and  allows  the  other  half  to  pass 
through  with  all  the  oxygen.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  of 
performing  the  experiment.  “ One  side  of  the 
rubber -film  must  be  freely  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  other  side  be  under  the  influence 
of  a vacuum  at  the  same  time.”  The  fact  is,  the 
air  has  to  be  forced  through  the  india-rubber  by 
a pressure  of  15  lb.  to  the  square  inch, — a con- 
dition which  at  once  prevents  the  discovery  from 
being  of  nse  inthewaythe  writer  above  referred 
to  proposes.  E.  Wi'ndham  Tarn. 


QUANTITIES  AND  TENDERS. 

Sir, — As  the  snccesaful  competitor  for  the  works  at 
Plaistow  for  the  London  Wharfing  and  Warehousing  Coni- 
panj,  I beg  to  say  that  my  tender  was  not  based  upon  the 
quantities  as  stated  to  have  been  supplied  in  your  number 
of  the  16th  ult.,  but  I employed  my  own  surveyor,  upon 
whose  estimate  my  amount  was  founded. 

J.  Harris. 

, The  question  of  quantities  and  “ quantity-sur- 
veyors”  is  becoming  a serious  one:  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  before  long. — Ed. 


TEE  INCOME  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Mr.  Leone  Levi  has  been  making  a fresb 
estimate  or  series  of  estimates  of  the  income  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
includes  all  who  are  employed  in  manual  labour, 
and  brings  the  total  to  418,000,0001.  The 
number  of  workers  he  computes  to  be,  in 
England,  7,466,000;  in  Scotland,  1,104,000; 
and  in  Ireland,  2,127,000  : total,  10,697,000.* 
The  wages,  details  of  which  are  given  in  con- 
nexion with  each  branch  of  industry,  seem  to 
amount  to  the  following  general  averaf^es  : 


Ages. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

B.  d. 

22  6 

6 6 

12  6 

8 6 

8.  d. 

20  6 

7 8 

10  6 

8 2 

8.  d. 

14  4 

8 3 

9 9 

7 4 

16  2 

14  10 

11  9 

And  the  total  earnings  he  puts  as  follows  : — 


223.  6d.;  in  Scotland,  20s.  6d. ; and  in  Irelanc 
14s.  4d.  per  week.  Frequently,  however,  ther 
are  more  workers  than  one  in  a family.  In 
family  of  five,  generally  two,  or  even  thre« 
persons  are  earning  something.  Assuming,  thei 
that  there  are  two  earners  in  each  familv,  an 
taking  the  average  wages  of  men,  women,  an 
children  as  a basis,  the  average  income  p( 
family  may  be  estimated  at  32s.  4d.  in  Euglam 
29a.  6d.  in  Scotland,  and  23s.  6d.  in  Irelam 
These,  says  Mr.  Levi,  are  the  general  results 
come  to.  At  best  it  is  an  estimate ; but  it  : 
carefully  calculated,  and  will  be  found  as  nes 
the  truth  as  the  nature  of  such  an  inquiry  admit 
of.  I should  add  to  the  earnings  by  wages  th 
income  of  the  working  classes  from  savingi 
banks,  a considerable  portion  of  the  38,400,000 
deposited  belonging  to  them ; from  friendl 
societies,  building  societies,  freehold  houses  an 
gardens,  co-operativo  societies,'  benefit  clubs 
sick  and  burial  clubs,  &o. 


LA.YING  BRICKS  PER  THOUSAND. 

At  the  Horsham  County  Court,  in  the  case  Miller 
Greenfield,  plaintiff  claimed  It.  43.  4d.  for  labour.  Plaii 
till’ stated  that  he  engaged  with  defendant  to  laybricl 
at  93.  per  1,000.  During  the  time  the  work  was  going  o 
there  was  some  extra  work,  such  as  putting  in  sills,  &c 
and  he  sent  to  defendant  to  send  a man  to  do  it ; and  as  1 
did  not  send  any  one,  he  left  the  job.  Defendant  said  th 
' plaintiff  went  on  with  hia  work  very  well  so  long  as  it  w» 
what  was  termed  straight  work,  but  when  he  came  to  tl 
chimneys  and  he  could  not  earn  so  much  as  he  bad  bet 
earning,  he  left  the  job,  although  he  took  it  to  do  througl 
out.  Plaintiff  said  he  undertook  to  lay  bricks  at  96.  p« 
1,000,  and  of  course  he  could  leave  off  at  any  time.  Th 
judge,  addressing  him,  said,  Of  course  you  cbull  not;  an 
it  is  very  evident  you  acted  upon  your  own  wrong  impre 
Sion,  and  I must  find  verdict  for  the  defendant. 


CHURCH-BUILDTNG  NEWS. 

PoTife/ract. — ^The  foundation  stone  of  a ne' 
church  at  Castleford,  to  take  the  place  of  th 
present  All  Saints’  Church,  which  is  an  ol 
cruciform  structure,  has  been  laid  by  the  lord  < 
the  manor.  The  plans  for  the  new  building,  ti 
site  of  which  is  immediately  behind  the  ol 
chnrch,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sheppari 
architect,  Leeds  and  Matlock.  The  style  ( 
architecture  adopted  is  that  of  the  fourteent 
century,  so  as  to  preserve  a uniformity  withH 
northern  part  of  the  old  chnrch,  which  will  1: 
retained.  The  present  tower  will  be  also  kej 
intact,  but  elevated  some  25  ft.  Accommodatic 
will  be  provided  for  upwoi’ds  of  600  sitters,  tl 


Ages. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Males.  20  to  60  ... 

Ditto,  under  20 

Females.  20  fo  60 

Ditto,  under  20  ... 

£ 

217,300,000 

15.900.000 

69.600.000 

18.800.000 

£ 

29,000,000 

2.400.000 

8.950.000 

2.350.000 

£ 

43,500,000 

4,000,000 

13,000,000 

3,600,000 

£ 

289,800,000 

22.300.000 

81.450.000 

24.760.000 

311,600,000 

42,700,000 

64,100,000 

418,300,000 

The  distribution  of  the  total  earning,  according  to  industries,  he  estimates  as  follows ; — 


From  these  estimates  it  appears  that  the 
average  income  of  a working  man  is,  in  England, 


• The  estimated  population  iu  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  middle  of  1861,  was  20,119,496,  and  iu  1865,  20,090,946. 
Increase  in  four  years,  4'33  per  cent. 

t The  annual  amount  of  property  and  income  charged 
with  income-tax  being  incomes  of  lOOI.  and  upwards,  was 
in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1864,— England, 
276,514,250/.;  Scotland,  27,137,0181. ; Ireland,  23,123,333/. ; 
United  Kingdom,  326,775,501/.  Assuming  that  a very 
small  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  income  of  the  working 
classes  is  charged  with  income-tax,  the  total  income  ol 
the  United  Kingdom  thus  ascertained  would  be — 

Earned  by  Assessed  to  m.i  i 

Working  ClasBes.  Income-tax.  -total. 


England  ...  311,500,000  ...  276,500,000  ...  688,000,000 
Scotland  ...  42, 700,^00  ...  27,100,000  ...  69,800,000 
Ireland 64,100,000  ...  23,100,000  ...  67,200,000 


U. Kingdom  418,000,000  326,700,000  745,000,000 


pews  being  open,  the  pulpit  of  atone,  and  th 
chancel  fittings  of  oak.  The  total  cost  i 
estimated  at  3,000i.,  of  which  sum  2,0001.  bav 
already  been  subscribed.  Messrs.  E.  Latham  t 
Sons,  of  Wakefield,  are  the  contractors  for  th 
mason  work  of  the  building ; and  Mr.  Wilson 
Pontefract,  for  the  plumbiug  and  glazing. 

Coddington. — The  chnrch  hero  has  been  re 
opened.  The  whole  edifice  has  undergone  i 
restoration,  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Hope,  o 
Bosbury.  Mr.  P.  R.  Kempson,  of  Hereford,  wai 
the  architect,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs 
Collins  & Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury.  The  orgai 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  the  entrance  porcl 
on  the  south,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  anc 
nave  are  new.  The  church  has  been  re-seatec 
with  open  oak  sittings,  the  fljor  laid  with  God' 
win’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  pulpit  removec 
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rom  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
'he  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  disappeared, 
nd  now  the  tower  is  open  to  the  body  of  the 
hnrch.  In  making  excavations  the  remains  of 
Saxon  structure  were  discovered ; but  there  is 
roof  enough  to  show  that  the  present  building 
as  erected  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Surnle-y. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Andrew’s 
liurch,  Burnley,  has  been  laid.  Tiie  spot  fixed 
,pon  adjoins  the  new  schools  which  have  been 
rected  on  the  Colne-road.  The  architect  is 
Ir.  J.  S.  Medland  Taylor,  Manchester;  and 
he  contractors  are  Messrs.  P.  & J.  Parker  and 

I.  Astwood,  of  Burnley.  The  church,  which  is 
:eing  built  entirely  of  stone,  will  seat  about 
BO  persons,  and  will  cost  about  2,9501. 

) Jojrrow. — The  church  has  been  I'e-opened  for 
ivine  service.  The  restorative  work  has  been 
arried  out  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
Lons  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  chancel  and  tower 
ffl.ve  been  restored,  and  the  nave  built  anew  and 
inlarged  after  the  fashion  of  its  former  archi- 
:ictural  features.  Formerly  it  afforded  accommo- 
lation  for  only  300  persons,  but  more  than  twice 
nat  number  will  now  find  sittings.  Thefurnish- 
:ig8  of  the  chancel  have  been  given  by  Lady 
[ames.  The  east  window,  representing  “ The 
tfeath  of  Bede,”  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Aylmer,  a 
alation  of  Lady  James  : the  family  of  the  late 
.T.  Dickinson  have  erected  a window  to  his 
lemory : a memorial  window  of  the  late  Mrs. 
(hompson  has  been  contributed  by  her  husband; 
hd  Mrs.  Philp  has  erected  a window  in  memory 
i’Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunsford;  all  of  these  windows 
aving  been  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Waiies,  of 
Veweastle.  The  reading-desk,  of  carved  oak,  has 
23en  subscribed  for  by  the  Sunday-school 
loachers  and  pupils  ; a lady  has  contributed  the 
ictern ; and  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Chester  has  given 
;ie  pulpit,  the  base  of  which  is  of  Weardale 
itarble,  the  upper  part  being  cane-stained,  sup- 
rorted  by  serpentine  pillars. 

E Sarton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
SIS  been  laid  in  the  village  of  Harton,  near 
louth  Shields.  The  edifice,  which  is  dedicated 

5 St.  Peter,  will  be  built  of  stone,  from  designs 
tmished  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect, 
irurham.  It  will  consist  of  a nave,  21  ft.  6 in. 
? 54  ft. ; a chancel,  18  ft.  by  28  ft. ; with  vestry 
;ccommodatiou.  The  organ  chamber  will  be  on 
;ie  north  side.  The  nave  will  be  lighted  by 
ovo-light  windows,  with  large  circles  above 
eiem.  At  the  west  end  of  the  building  will  be 
ovo-light  lancets,  with  similar  circles  over  them, 
ithe  east  window  will  be  a triplet  under  an  arch, 
icbe  chancel  will  be  separated  from  the  nave  by 

1 arch  supported  by  carved  capitals.  The 
uurch  will  be  fitted  with  sittings  for  221  per- 
D»n8,  and  will  bo  in  the  French  Gothic  style 
f architectnro ; the  cost  being  about  1,6001. 
r j.  Hudspeth,  of  Alnwick  and  Jarrow,  is  the 
mntractor. 

6 Gloucester.' — A parish  meeting  to  decide  on  the 
jians  for  the  proposed  church  of  St.  Catherine 
SIS  been  held.  The  plana  were  discussed,  and 
5i  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  those 
1‘ Messrs.  Medland,  Maberly,  & Medland,  were 
eie  best.  But  it  was  feared  that  they  provided 
r r too  costly  a building,  and  the  meeting  was 
IjdjouiTied  for  a month,  that  it  may  be  seen 
ichether  enough  subscriptions  come  in  to  enable 
eie  proposed  tower  and  spiro  to  be  built,  or 
bthether  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  those  and 
hshcr  extras  provided  for  in  the  present  plans. 

1 Penarth  (iraZes). — The  new  church  of  Penarth 
ksis  been  consecrated.  It  has  been  built  upon 
eie  site  of  the  old  one,  and  is  designed  in  the 
imrly  English  style,  somewhat  freely  treated, 
t consists  of  north  and  south  aisles,  nave,  chan- 

J, il,  and  two  transepts,  with  a tower  90  ft.  high, 
i.  the  south-west  angle  of  the  edifice.  At  the 
)rt)rth-eaat  angle  is  a vestry,  underneath  which 
a an  apparatus  for  heating  water  with  which  to 
aiarm  the  building.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
did  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  tower,  which 
icmtains  a peal  of  six  bells,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
3iDUghborough,  has  a saddle-back  roof,  in  imita- 
)ion  of  the  old  church.  The  nave  is  87  ft.  long, 
iilid  the  chancel  37  ft.,  both  internal  nieasure- 
erent.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  51  ft. 
ache  fabric  is  built  of  Leckwith  limestone,  with 
Hath  stone  dressings.  The  present  number  of 
abats  is  700,  but  there  will  be  accommodation 
r r nearly  100  more.  The  pillars  which  form  the 
iv*ve  are  of  red  and  white  stone,  in  altei-uate 
lEtnds.  Between  the  arches  are  eight  panels,  in 
•ckch  of  which  will  be  painted  a Beatitude;  two 
■e  ’0  already  executed.  Red  and  white  bricks  are 
ueeed  in  the  facings  of  the  walls.  The  east  win- 
i«w  is  a representation  of  the  Ascension  of  our 
brord,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  London,  The  organ, 


which  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  London, 
will  bo  placed  in  the  north  transept.  The  seats 
are  open,  and  made  of  stained  wood,  and  the 
roof  is  of  open  timber.  Gas  has  been  intro- 
duced. The^  architect  is  Mr.  William  Butter- 
field, of  London.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Webb,  of  Birmingham. 

Reading. — Another  church  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the  number  of  those  which  have  during  the 
past  few  years  sprung  up  in  the  district  of 
Beech-hill,  and  the  chief  stone  has  just  been 
laid.  The  erection  of  the  edifice  will  coat  about 
2,000Z.,  which  sum  will  be  jointly  borne  by  Mrs. 
Forbes  and  her  daughter,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Landon,  her  son-in-law,  Mrs.  Forbes  also  pre- 
senting the  sum  of  4,0001.  for  the  purposes  of 
the  endowment.  The  church  is  to  consist  of  a 
nave,  north  aisle  and  chancel,  with  vestry  and 
organ-room  on  north  side,  the  matdriel  used 
being  brick  and  flint,  partly  dressed  with  stone. 
There  will  be  a bell-turret  covered  with  shingles. 
The  roof  will  be  an  open  one ; and  the  open 
benches  will  accommodate  a congregation  of 
about  180.  Tho  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  is  to  be  erected  from  a de- 
sign by  Mr,  W.  Butterfield,  of  London,  archi- 
tect ; and  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Brothers,  of  Reading, 
have  undertaken  tho  contract. 

Puston  {Northants). — The  pariah  church  has 
been  re-opened  after  a restoration.  The  whole 
of  the  edifice,  including  the  chancel,  has  been 
new  roofed.  The  walls,  pillars,  &c.,  have  been 
cleaned  from  whitewash,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  All  the  old  chopped  stonework  has  been 
left  naked,  but  the  rubblework  has  been  re- 
plastered.  In  cleaning  off  the  whitewash  two . 
wall  paintings  were  discovered  on  the  tower,  one 
of  them  historical,  the  other  a crucifix  of  a 
Byzantine  character.  All  the  windows  are  new. 
The  old  high-fronted  and  high-backed  pews  have 
been  taken  down,  reduced,  and  re-placed.  The 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  are  new,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  church,  are  quite 
plain.  The  church  is  warmed  by  a series  of 
fire-pots  in  the  ground,  with  horizontal  flues 
communicating  with  an  upright  flue  in  the 
tower.  The  fire-pots  are  lighted  from  the 
bottom.  The  chancel  has  been  re-roofed  and 
restored  at  tho  expense  of  Lady  Palmerston,  the 
patroness  of  the  living,  who  also  contributed 
1501.  towards  the  general  restoration. 

H ijan. — A new  church  has  been  consecrated 
at  Poolstock.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  solely 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eckersley,  M.P.,  for 
the  lately  constituted  parish  of  St.  James.  The 
church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Paley,  who  has 
taken  for  his  types  several  churches  erected  in 
England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  prominent  features  of  which  are 
traceried  windows,  ornamental  parapets,  and  a 
tower,  in  place  of  the  high-pitched  roof  and 
tapering  spire.  The  church  is  built  of  Parbold 
stone.  The  height  of  the  roof  of  tho  nave  is 
47  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  tower,  which  is 
16  ft.  square,  is  110  ft. : the  chancel  is  40  ft. 
long,  and  tho  dimensions  of  the  nave  are  78  ft. 
by  53  ft.  There  are  three  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  chancel,  one  in  the  tower,  and  one  in  the 
Eckersley  chapel,  to  the  south  of  tho  chancel, 
which  is  tho  only  part  of  the  church  not  unap- 
propriated. There  are  sittings  for  700  persons, 
and  the  cost  of  tho  building  is  estimated  at 
14,0001.  or  15,0001. 


DISSENTING  CHTJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Swan  Yillage. — A Wesleyan  new  chapel  has 
been  opened  here  for  divine  service.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  between  400  and 
500  persons.  It  has  been  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Lees,  of  West  Bromwich,  the 
architects  being  Messrs.  Loxton,  Brothers,  of 
Wednesbury.  The  total  cost  is  upwards  of  2,0001., 
towards  which  sum  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  of  tho 
Hollies,  West  Bromwich,  and  Mr.  John  Lees, 
each  gave  1001.  to  start  with,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  memorial  stone, 
about  twelve  months  ago,  added  501.  each  to 
their  former  donations. 

Stoke-sub-Hamden. — The  new  Congregational 
Chapel  recently  erected  in  the  village  of  Stoke- 
sub-Hamden,  has  been  opened.  -The  chapel  is 
, said  to  be  “in  imitation  of  the  Decorative  style 
of  architecture,  which  has  not,  however,  been 
strictly  preserved.”  Tiie  body  of  the  chapel  is 
fitted  with  open  seats  of  stained  deal  of  the 
ancient  type.  The  chapel  is  35  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  roof,  which  is  partly  open  and  purtly 


ceiled,  is  supported  by  carved  corbels  of  Ham- 
hill  stone.  It  is  lighted  on  each  side  by  five 
single-light  windows,  and  there  are  five  dormer 
lights  on  each  side  of  the  roof.  At  the  west-end 
is  a seven-light  window  with  flowing  tracery, 
underneath  which  room  has  been  left  for  the 
erection  of  a gallery,  if  necessary.  At  the  ex- 
treme  east  end  is  a circular  apse,  in  the  front  of 
which  is  the  pulpit,  enclosed  within  rails.  This 
is  raised  about  2 ft.  above  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
Behind  the  pulpit  and  within  the  apse  is  suffi- 
cient space  for  an  organ.  The  building  will 
accommodate  about  350  persons.  Behind  the 
apse  a vestry.room  has  been  erected.  Under- 
neath is  a schoolroom,  which  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  There  are  class-rooms, 
which  are  divided  by  partitions.  The  chapel 
spire  is  upwards  of  90  ft.  in  height,  and  is  fur- 
nisbed  with  abell-turret.  The  walls  areentirely 
of  Ham-hill  stone,  the  interior  being  stuccoed 
with  Ham  stone  facings.  The  building  stands 
within  iron  railings  supported  by  Ham  stone 
pillars. 

York. — The  trustees  of  the  York  Centenary 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  St.  Saviourgate,  in  this  city, 
have  had  some  improvements  effected  in  the 
seating  of  the  area  of  the  chapel,  and  the  edifice 
cleaned,  painted,  and  beautified.  Tho  contract 
for  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  was  let  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  painter  and  decorator,  and  he  has  just 
completed  the  painting  and  ornamentation  of 
tho  building.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect,  super- 
intended the  work.  Exclusive  of  the  semi- 
circular termination  at  the  west  end,  the  ceiling 
is  100  ft.  square,  and  is  divided  into  thirty-five 
panels,  9 ft.  square  each.  Half  of  these  panels 
are  plain,  but  the  other  half  are  ornamented  in 
the  centre  with  largo  rose-flowers.  The  facia 
around  the  panels  is  5 ft.  in  breadth,  and  is 
painted  a very  pale  green  colour.  The  beams 
inclosing  the  panels  are  of  a cream  colour,  and 
a golosh  stencil  decoration  in  gold  colour  is  also 
iutroduced.  The  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
beams  which  face  the  panels  are  embellished 
with  Grecian  fretwork  in  maroon.  The  ceiling 
is  painted  a tint  of  peach  blossom,  with  a bead 
and  real  stencil  ornament  in  cinnamon  colour. 
The  surface  of  the  inner  panels  is  painted  pale 
green,  and  tho  sides  are  light  pink  colour,  with 
Grecian  scroll  ornaments  in  green.  Tho  central 
rose  flowers  are  painted  in  pale  tint  Naples 
yellow,  and  are  relieved  with  white,  green,  red, 
and  cream  colours.  The  egg-shaped  cornice 
around  tho  gallery  front  is  decorated  in  tints  to 
hai’monize  with  the  ceiling,  bead  and  reel, 
Grecian  and  stencil  oniaments  being  employed 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  woodwork  of  the 
front  part  of  the  gallery  and  the  pewing 
throughout  the  building  are  painted  light  oak 
colour,  and  the  walls  of  the  entrances  of  the 
ground-floor,  and  of  the  galleries  and  the  stair- 
cases, ai'o  also  painted  iu  the  same  style  to  a 
height  from  the  floors  of  4 ft.  6 in.  and  there  is 
a capping  in  imitation  of  mahogany  to  corre- 
spond with  the  cappings  of  the  pews.  The 
pillars  supporting  the  gallery  are  painted  in  a 
style  to  resemble  brass,  and  the  capitals  are  of  a 
soft  green  colour  in  the  recesses,  whilst  the 
raised  ornamental  work  is  etched  with  gold.  The 
walls  of  the  chapel  are  painted  in  Pompeii  and 
buff,  and  the  stringcourse  around  the  building 
is  of  a straw  colour,  with  stencil  ornaments  at 
the  intersections.  The  frieze  is  also  of  the  same 
colour,  backed  up  with  soft  red,  and  relieved 
upon  each  side  of  the  moulding  in  pale  cream 
colour.  The  blocks  that  support  the  cornice, 
which  are  iu  pairs  and  fixed  at  about  5 ft.  apart, 
are  in  colour  a pale  cream,  and  the  egg-and- 
tongue  moulding  is  painted  white,  the  back- 
ground being  vermillion.  Next  is  a stencil  upon 
a pale  cream-coloured  gi-ound,  relieved  upon 
each  side  with  a moulding  of  pale  straw  colour, 
and  then  comes  tho  facia,  5 ft.  in  width.  Upon 
the  ceiling  alone  there  are  4,500  ft.  of  stencil 
ornament.  The  altar-rails  and  tho  balusters  of 
the  stairca»8  leading  into  the  pulpits  are 
painted  emerald  green,  and  etched  with  gold. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  also  received  instruotions  to 
illuminate  the  outer  pipes  of  the  organ.  They 
will  be  stencilled  in  diaper  work  to  correspond 
with  the  decorations  of  the  chapel.  The  school- 
rooms, vestries,  and  other  apartments  connected 
with  the  chapel  are  about  to  be  painted,  and  a 
little  ornamoutation  will  be  introduced  where 
required.  The  cost  incurred  in  decorating  and 
painting  the  chape!  has  been  about  4001. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — Marlborough-crescent 
Baptist  Chapel  has  been  re-opened.  The  chapel 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  of  this  town,  architect, 
ut  a cost  of  1,2001.  The  chapel  being  situated 
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between  booses,  the  architect  was  not  able  to 
introduce  side  windows;  but  this  want  has  been 
corapensatcd  by  heightening  the  walls  and  in- 
troducing clerestory  windows.  The  sittings  are 
movable  forms,  so  that  the  ground-floor  may  be 
arranged  to  suit  any  particular  occasion.  A 
gallery  runs  around  the  building,  excepting  at 
the  end,  reserved  for  the  platform.  The  front 
panels  of  the  gallery,  and  also  of  the  platform, 
are  filled  in  with  ornamental  ironwork.  The 
roof  is  entirely  open,  the  wood  being  stained, 
and  is  supported  on  light  ornamental  cast-iron 
columns,  with  floriated  capitals  ; and  the  centre 
portion  of  the  roof  is  raised  above  the  side  roofs 
in  the  form  of  a clerestory,  and  lighted  with 
clerestory  windows,  which  open  for  ventilation. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kyle, 
contractor.  Behind  the  chapel  is  a large  school- 
room, attended  by  about  200  scholars. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sutton  Benger  Church. — A stained  window 
memorial  has  been  placed  in  this  church.  The 
subject  is  the  Good  Samaritan,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  London.  Since  the  restoration 
of  the  church,  there  have  been  several  stained 
windows  added. 

Uxbridge  Church. — A stained  glass  window 
has  been  recently  placed  over  the  altar  in  this 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Captain  Price,  son 
of  the  incumbent.  This  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  figures  repre- 
sented are  those  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  centre, 
St.  Peter  on  the  right,  and  St.  Paul  on  the  left ; 
above,  on  a smaller  scale,  the  angel  delivering 
St.  Peter  from  prison,  and  the  conversion  of  St. 
Panl  on  his  way  to  Damascus ; the  apex  of  the 
window  displaying  the  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Jlkley  Church. — A memorial  window  to  the 
late  Dr.  Smith,  of  Wells  House,  has  been  erected 
in  this  church.  The  window  is  situated  on  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  consists  of  three 
bays,  or  compartments,  separated  by  the  stone 
piers.  The  centre  one,  which  is  the  highest,  is 
occupied  by  a full-length  figure  of  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  being  the  principal  feature  in  the 
window.  The  figure  is  surmounted  by  a canopy 
composed  of  architectural  work  and  foliage 
ornament.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject are  the  Good  Samaritan  and  our  Lord 
healing  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  The  window  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  'William  Wailee,  of  Newcastle. 

Clocaenoy  Church,  near  Ruthin,  North  U'aZes. — 
A stained-glass  east  window  has  been  placed  in 
this  church,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Holland,  Warwick,  and  containing  the  Crnci- 
fixion  in  the  centre,  and  figures  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary  in  side  openings  under  rich  canopies, 
with  angels  bearing  scrolls,  &c. 

Locking  Church,  near  Weston-super-^Fare. — 
A painted  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  tins  church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Lady  Henrietta  Carlotta  Law,  who  died  the  25th 
of  February,  1866.  It  is  a three-light  Perpen- 
dicular window,  and  the  scene  represented  is  the 
Hesurrectiou  of  our  Lord,  the  artist  being  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Bristol.  In  the  centre  light  is  onr  Lord 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  tomb ; on  the  right  are 
the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  John,  and  on  the  left 
the  two  Marys.  At  the  base  are  the  Roman 
soldiers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  window  is 
filled  in  with  canopy  work,  there  being  two 
angels  on  the  outside  holding  scrolls.  Imme- 
diately underneath  the  tomb  is  the  text,  “In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I overcome  the  world.”  The  tracerj' 
is  occupied  with  heraldic  devices  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Abbey  Church,  Selby. — This  edifice  has  just 
received  the  addition  of  two  stained-glass  win- 
dows. The  large  Perpendicular  window  over  the 
western  doorway  is  the  gift  of  CJ^tain  Parker. 
In  the  centre  opening  is  the  subject  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion  ; on  the  left,  the  Holy  Women  ; on  the  right, 
St.  John,  Joseph  of  Arimiithea,  and  the  Cen- 
turion, the  figures  being  nearly  life-size.  Beneath 
are  subjects  on  a similar  scale  (commencing  on 
the  left  hand),  the  Agony,  the  Garden,  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  and  His  Burial.  The  win- 
dows being  unnsually  long,  architectural  cano- 
pies of  the  period  are  introduced.  In  the  tracery 
are  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  arms  of  the  Parker 
family.  The  other  window,  which  is  placed  iu 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Whitehead.  It  is  one  of  the  Norman  period, 
OUT  Lord  taken  down  from  the  Cross  being  the 


subject  represented.  The  design  is  enclosed  in 
a rich  border ; the  drawing,  execution,  and  all 
details  are  of  an  early  character.  The  windows 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London. 

Brancepeth  Church  (Durham). — In  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  the  tenantry  on  the  Brance- 
peth estate  entered  into  a subscription  to  pre- 
sent Lord  and  Lady  Boyne  with  a testimonial 
window  for  the  east  end  of  this  church,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  liberality  in  restoring  the 
church.  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Lady 
Boyne  selected  the  design  for  the  window,  which 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  London. 
The  principal  figures  represent  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  the  four  Evangelists — St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Lnke,  and  St.  John.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a dove,  is  seen 
descending  on  our  Saviour,  and  above  are  the 
representations  of  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Nativity.  Under  the  chief  figures  are  subordi- 
nate figures,  representing  the  four  Evangelists 
following  their  particular  callings. 

Bcclesjield  Church. — There  has  been  placed  in 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church  a window  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Smith  and  his  wife,  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Barnes  Hall,  and  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  window  consists  of  four  lights, 
and  the  Birth,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension,  the  principal  events  of  our  Lord’s 
life  upon  earth,  are  the  subjects  represented. 
We  landeratand  that  the  first  sketch  for  the  de- 
signs was  supplied  by  Miss  Gatty.  The  work 
has  been  executed  'by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Powell’s  glass  has  been  em- 
ployed throughout. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Taunton. — The  foundation  stone  of  Central 
National  Schools  has  been  laid  in  Magdalene- 
street.  The  new  building  is  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  Central  National  Schools  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  workhouse  and  police-station, 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  existing  school-rooms, 
which  are  to  be  altered.  The  ground-floor  of 
the  new  building  will  be  set  apart  for  the  infant 
school,  and  the  floor  above  for  the  female  classes ; 
while  the  whole  building,  which  is  in  a dilapi- 
dated state,  will  be  re-roofed  and  fitted  up  for 
the  boys.  The  boys’  school  will  have  a front 
ornamented  with  a 15-light  Gothic  leaded  win- 
dow, and  also  a new  roof,  with  a turret.  The 
infant  and  girls’  schools  will  be  lighted,  the  for- 
mer by  two  three-light  square  leaded  windows 
in  front,  and  the  latter  by  two  Gothic  three- 
light  transome  windows.  Beyond  this  will  be  the 
class-rooms,  projecting  2 ft.,  and  forming  a gable 
end,  lighted  by  two  fonr-light  square  leaded 
windows  above  one  another.  The  boys  will 
also  have  two  class-rooms.  The  entrance  will 
be  between  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  which 
are  detached,  by  a porch  leading  into  a passage, 
and  connected  with  both.  The  front  walls  will 
be  of  Westleigh  stone,  with  Ham  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  will  be  of  Bridgwater 
stone.  The  estimated  cost,  including  the  alte- 
rations on  the  old  building  and  the  play-ground, 
is  nearly  2,000Z.,  part  of  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed. Plans  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  B. 
Ferrey,  of  London,  architect,  and  approved,  the 
work  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Davis,  builder, 
Taunton,  whose  tender  was  accepted,  and  the 
walls  are  rising. 

Newmarket.- — The  members  of  the  Independent 
denomination  of  Newmarket  have  just  opened 
their  new  school.  By  them  the  site  of  the  old 
palace  in  the  centre  of  the  front  street  was  pur- 
chased, and  a chapel  buOb  thereon.  The  cost  of 
this  chapel  was  2,8001.  Since  that  period  the 
society  conceived  a plan  for  the  further  benefit 
of  the  Dissenting  families  of  the  town,  namely, 

, the  erection  of  a schoolroom  at  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  chapel  ground.  The  building 
extends  in  length  the  whole  width  of  the  gronnd, 
and  will  afibrd  accommodation  for  about  200 
children.  There  are  two  fireplaces  on  one  side, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side  is  a large 
niche,  in  which  is  a platform  intended  for  the 
convenience  of  school  inspection  and  as  a 
rostrum  for  lecturers  during  the  winter  months. 
At  the  south  end  is  a room  set  apart  for  Bible 
classes,  and  a kitchen  for  anniversary  and  school- 
treat  accommodation,  the  whole  serving  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  chapel. 

Mokton  (Manchester). — The  foundation-stone 
for  a new  Sunday-school,  belonging  to  the 
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Methodist  Free  Church,  has  been  laid  at  Chai 
Bar,  Moston,  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Dudley  House 
The  site  of  the  new  building  is  in  the  midst  o 
an  increasing  population.  The  new  building  wi' 
be  a plain  brick  structure,  with  one  large  roor 
on  tho  ground-floor,  and  two  vestries  behind 
The  cost  will  be  about  300Z. 

Eccles.  — The  new  schools  belonging  to  th 
parish  church  of  Eccles  have  been  formall 
opened.  The  schools  are  centrally  situated  i 
the  village,  in  Albert-street,  a few  hundred  yard 
to  the  west  of  the  old  church.  The  building 
comprise  an  infants’  room,  7-i  ft.  by  30  ft.,  whid 
is  also  adapted  for  parish  meetings  and  othe 
gatherings.  It  will  hold  300  children  arrange' 
on  the  Government  plan,  but  400  or  500  ma; 
assemble  in  it.  The  work  has  been  let  in  sepa 
rate  contracts  to  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Griffiths  i 
Johnson,  Pendlebury,  Dovey,  Wooler,  'W^ard  i 
Harwood,  and  George  Kirkley,  who  work  nnde 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J 
Medland  Taylor. 

Birmingham, — Plans  for  the  proposed  pare 
chial  schools  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs 
Martin  & Chamberlain,  architects,  and  approve' 
of  by  the  local  General  Purposes  Committee 
The  building  will  be  three-storied,  of  brick,  wit 
stone  dressings,  and  will  accommodate  750  chil 
dren,  with  dwellings  for  teachers,  and  the  cos 
is  estimated  at  21,0001. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING 

Safety  Net  to  arrest  the  Fai.l  or  Person 
OR  HEAVY  Bodies  under  Circumstances  o 
Danger. — L.  B.  Laurency.  Dated  Novembe 
18,  1865. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  th 
production  of  a safety  net.  In  building,  repair 
ing,  or  decorating  buildings,  the  safety  net  ma; 
be  applied  ; — first,  at  the  edges  of  roofs 
secondly,  to  builders’  or  decorators’  scaffolds 
either  inside  or  outside  of  buildings ; thirdly 
beneath  the  flying  or  movable  scaffold  or  ladder) 
of  painters,  plasterers,  and  others  who  work  oi 
the  fronts  of  houses  or  fa9ades  of  buildings,  anc 
are  daily  exposed  to  accidents,  which  unfor 
tnnately  too  often  occur.  The  net  is  of  more  oi 
less  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  scaffolc 
which  it  is  to  secure.  The  breadth,  althougl 
variable,  is  usually  about  three  yards,  and  h 
raised  on  the  side  towards  the  street.  The  bodj 
of  the  net  is  of  rope,  in  squares  of  about  4 in. 
and  of  a thickness  of  about  2^  in.  The  centn 
is  traversed  crosswise  by  strong  bands  or  straps 
6 in.  broad,  and  fixed  to  tho  framing.  The  tw( 
sides  of  the  length  are  of  double  plaited  bands 
and  the  extremities  are  composed  of  two  sticks 
covered  with  tow  and  leather,  and  to  which  art 
fixed  the  rings  for  the  ropes  which  suspend  the 
net  along  the  walls,  and  fix  it  at  the  desired 
height.  Buckles  or  rings  and  cramps  or  catchef 
serve  to  unite  several  nets.  The  not  is  upbelc 
by  the  main  rope,  which  at  the  corner  seizes  £ 
ring  by  the  aid  of  a galvanized  iron  hook,  and 
passing  round  the  stick,  rises  to  the  roof,  and  ii 
there  attached  according  to  the  facilities  affordet 
by  the  building  in  the  middle  of  the  height 
This  rope  carries  a strong  ring,  from  whiol 
starts  an  under  rope  which  supports  the  net  bj 
the  half,  to  guard  against  accident  if  the  sticl 
should  break.  It  is  held,  like  the  other  rope,  b; 
a hook.  The  same  net,  held  up  by  shortenei 
ropes,  is  placed  at  the  edges  of  roofs  having  thi 
greatest  slopes,  and  forms  at  the  bottom  a wal 
of  rope  which  preserves  the  slaters,  plumbers 
masons,  carpenters,  or  other  workmen  fron 
danger. 

Manufacture  of  Bricks  or  Building  Blocks 
L.  G.  Speyer.  Dated  17ch  November,  1865. — Ii 
making  bricks  or  building  blocks  the  patentei 
applies  a compound  consisting  of  slack  limi 
reduced  to  powder,  or  of  gravel  or  sand,  twi 
measures  of  ashes  of  charcoal  or  peat,  tw< 
measures  of  heaped  scoria,  and  one  measure  o 
Roman  or  Portland  cement.  The  ashes  am 
half  of  the  scoria  can  be  omitted  by  substituting 
for  these  substances  an  equal  quantity  of  gravel 
but  in  this  case  the  cement  should  be  increaaej 
by  half  a measure. 

Constructing  the  Treads  of  Steps  oi 
Stairs. — G.  Haicksley.  Dated  2l8t,  Decembei 
1865. — The  patentee  employs  a cast-iron  frame 
having  numerous  openings  in  or  through  it,  o 
the  form  of  the  tread  of  each  step  or  stair,  whiclji 
frame  may  be  cast  iu  one  piece  or  may  be  cast 
sections.  Into  each  opening  is  introduced  wooh 
— by  preference,  with  the  grain  upwards,  thouglb 
some  hard  woods  will  admit  of  being  used  witll 
the  grain  at  an  inclination  in  a horizontal  position! 
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, Between  the  neighbouring  pieces  of  wood  there 
; are  channels  or  grooves  left,  which  may  be  more 
' or  less  filled  up  with  bituminous  or  other  cement, 
bub  it  is  desirable  to  leave  channels  or  grooves  to 
. convey  oiF  any  water  deposited  on  the  treads. 

Making  Building  Bkicks  Impekvious  to 
Wateu. — Taylor,  Dated  5th  Januaiy,  1866. 
' This  invention  consists  in  the  application  to 
I bricks  already  burnt  in  a kiln,  and  bricks  to  be 
1 hereafter  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  also 
: moulded  of  any  irregular  or  ornamental  shape, 
; as  circumstances  may  require  fortheoruamenta- 
1 tion  of  the  fronts  of  buildings  and  other  purposes, 
1 of  a glaze  on  their  surface  with  a suitable  glass 
I or  enamel  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  also  to 
' vary  the  colour  of  such  parts  of  the  bricks  as  are 
i intended  to  be  exposed  if  required  to  give  them 
i other  than  their  natural  colour  for  the  external 
( surface  of  walls,  either  for  the  outside  or  inside 
i of  buildings,  and  this  will  in  a measure  depend 
1 upon  the  clay  the  bricks  are  made  of,  but  will  be 
1 more  often  required  for  the  inside  walls,  such 
{ glazing  with  one  or  more  suitable  colours  being 
I burnt  on  during  the  process  of  burning  or  passing 
i such  bricks  through  the  necessary  kiln.  The 
I said  bricks,  before  glazing,  can  be  marked  with 
! a pattern  like  paper-hanging. 

Moulding  Ahticlks  of  Clay,  Eauthenware, 

( Oil  Porcelain. — ll.Johson.  Dated  3rd  February, 
] 1866. — The  patentee  places  in  each  of  the  joints 
( of  the  mould  (which  lie  usually  makes  of  metal) 
t a strip  of  a soft  or  compressible  material,  snch 
r as  leather,  wood,  or  felt,  for  example,  and  thus 
t the  joint  is  made  tight.  The  use  of  soft  or  com- 
f preasible  strips  in  the  joint,  as  above  described, 
c offers  great  facility  for  moulding  articles  in 
f plastic  clay,  as  it  allows  the  use  of  compound 
f plungers,  such  as  are  described  in  the  specifica- 
t tion  of  a former  patent  granted  to  the  present 
p patentee,  dated  the  22nd  of  November,  1860 
( (No.  2862).  He  also,  according  to  this  inven- 
t tion,  forms  small  grooves  in  the  plungers  by 
which  the  pressure  is  applied,  so  that  any 
6 Bnrphis  clay  which  may  be  put  into  the  mould 
B may  pass  out  through  the  grooves  and  escape 
fifrom  the  mould,  and  by  turning  the  plunger  the 
Sf  strips  so  formed  are  at  once  detached  from  the 
n moulded  article. 

Apparatus  for  Heating  Conservatories, 
A Apartments,  oh  Boilers,  dy  Me.ans  of  Gas. — 
T T.  A.  Ci.  Willington.  Dated  3rd  February,  1866. 
T The  patentee  employs  two  or  more  heating 
0 chambers  or  stoves,  which  are  internally  heated 
b by  gas  jets.  The  heating  stoves  or  chambers 
& are  connected  together  by  a heating  pipe  or  tube 
e conducted  round  the  place  which  is  required  to 
b be  heated.  One  of  the  chambers  he  makes 
It  larger  than  the  other,  and  heats  it  wich  a 
g greater  number  of  gas  jets,  and  this,  to  distin- 
gguish  it,  may  be  termed  the  inlet  heating  ebam- 
b ber;  and  he  connects  it  by  means  of  an  inlet 
ppipe  with  the  Jopen  air.  To  the  inlet  heating 
clchamber  is  attached  one  end  of  the  heating  pipe 
®or  tube,  and  when  the  apparatus  is  used  for 
biieating  conservatories  or  other  places  of  mode- 
rarate  size  he  fixes  at  or  near  the  other  end  of  the 
ibiheating  end  of  the  heating  pipe  a second  and 
isismaller  heating  chamber  or  stove,  in  which  a 
iBtsmaller  number  of  gas  jets  are  burned,  and  which 
®may  be  called  the  outlet  heating  chamber,  as  it 
lisis  connected  with  the  open  air  by  an  outlet  pipe. 
TTbe  action  of  the  heating  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
blows  ; — The  combustion  of  the  gas  in  the  smaller 
BIOT  outlet  chambers  causes  it  to  act  as  an  ex- 
bihaust,  and  draw  a current  of  heated  air  through 
Ihtho  connecting  pipe  or  tube  from  the  larger 
hibeating  chamber.  The  latter,  in  which  a larger 
Dinumber  of  gas  jets  is  burned,  is  constantly 
delivering  volumes  of  heated  air,  which  heated 
aiair  is  urged  aud  passed  through  the  tube  and 
drawn  into  the  outlet  heating  chambers,  and 
llitben  passed  on  into  the  open  air. 


§00!is 

TlTRe  Present  State  of  the  Ih-ainage  Question.  By 
William  Menzies,  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
Windsor  Forest  and  Parks.  London : Long- 
mans,  Green,  & Co.  1866. 

!iIMr.  Menzies  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  say, 
‘f'tho  sewage  for  the  soil,  the  rainfall  for  the 
iriver,”  to  which  view  we  have  always  strongly 
ndnclined,  though,  admitting  the  difliculties,  we 
laiave  yielded  to  circumstances.  The  writer 
rsreats  the  subject  under  the  three  aspects  of, — 

. 1.  The  Sanitary  ; 

I I 2.  The  Engineering  and  the  Economical  j and 
: ; 3.  The  Agricultural  5 


and  gives  some  strong  statements  in  support  of 
the  view  he  adopts.  The  pamphlet  is  eminently 
worthy  of  calm  consideration. 


Useful  Rules  and  Tables  relatuig  in  Mensuration, 
Engineering,  Structures,  and  Macltines.  By 
W.  J.  MAcquoRN  Rankine,  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  London : Charles  Griffin  & Co. 
1866. 

The  title  is  quite  correct ; this  is  a volnme  of 
very  useful  rules  and  tables  relating  to  engineer- 
ing and  construction.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
parts:  of  these  Part  3 relates  to  engineering 
geodesy,  comprehending  sarveying,  levelling, 
and  the  setting  ont  of  works ; Part  5 relates  to 
the  balance  and  stability  of  structures  j and 
Part  6 to  the  strength  of  materials ; com- 
mencing with  a series  of  tables  of  the  resistance 
of  varions  kinds  of  materials  to  straining  actions 
of  different  sorts.  The  reputation  and  position 
of  Professor  Rankine  give  sufficient  assurance  of 
their  correctness,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the 
selection. 


VARIORUM. 

Christian  Society  ” is  “ a monthly  magazine 
of  religious  information  and  biography,”  pub- 
lished by  Groombridge  & Son.  No.  1,  now  before 
ns,  includes  a paper  on  “ The  True  Site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.”  The  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  support  the  old  belief  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory.  In  showing  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  site  was  kept  alive  in  the 
early  times,  he  makes  a quotation  not  heretofore 
referred  to,  as  he  thinks.  He  says,  ” Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,”  who  suffered  A.D.  312, 
forcibly  appeals  to  “the  testimony  of  the  spot 
itself,”  as  a proof  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
gospels ; “ to  the  rock  of  Golgotha  rent  asunder 
by  the  burden  of  the  Cross  j and  the  cave  which 
gave  up  the  body  restored  to  life,  after  that  the 
gates  of  hell  were  torn  away.”* 


Iflisctllaiua. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a Memorial  Hall  in  London  in 
connexion  with  the  Congregational  body.  A 
freehold  site  has  been  secured  between  Bow-lane 
and  the  new  street  leading  from  Cannon-street 
to  the  Mansion  House.  The  cost  of  the  site  and 
building  is  estimated  at  between  7O,O0OL  and 
75,OOOJ.,  and  of  this  sum  about  50,0U0J.  have 
already  been  promised. 

Intended  Exhibition  at  Leeds.  — The  new 
infirmary  in  Leeds,  the  architect  of  which  is 
Mr.  Scott,  and  which  is  to  cost  80,0001.  or 
90,0001.,  will  be  completed  next  year.  In  order 
to  add  to  the  endowment  fund,  it  was  proposed 
to  open  it  with  an  Art  and  ludnstrial  Exhibition. 
On  Thursday  in  last  week,  a meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall  on  the  subject,  when  the  directora 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  (who  are  also  bnilcling 
a new  ball)  and  a strong  deputation  attended, 
claiming  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  such 
a means  of  providing  funds.  It  was  decided 
that  an  exhibition  should  be  held  in  1868  in  the 
new  infirmary,  and,  as  a solatium,  it  was  re- 
solved to  offer  the  directors  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  2,OOOL  out  of  the  proceeds. 

Open  Spaces  round  the  Metropolis. — There 
are  yet  remaining  some  13,000  acres  of  nnen- 
closed  laud  within  fifteen  miles  of  London,  the 
whole  of  which  rnns  more  or  less  danger  of 
being  enclosed,  bnilt  over,  or  otherwise  rendered 
inaccessible  to  the  public.  We  trust  that  the 
commoners,  in  whom  alone  is  vested  the  legal 
right  to  resist  encroachments,  will,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  as  well  as  themselves, 
bestir  themselves  before  it  be  too  late.  The 
matter,  however,  should  not  rest  so;  it  is  now 
ripe  for  legislative  interference.  It  is  no  longer 
the  commoners  who  are  interested  in  resisting 
unlawful  ” approvements”  by  the  lords  of  their 
manors,  but  the  maintenance  of  these  commons 
free  and  unenclosed  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  public,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  London ; ' 
and  the  task  of  defending  them  from  encroach- 
ment  should  not  be  left,  much  less  restricted,  to 
those  comparatively  few  individnals  who  have  at 
present  the  I^al  right  to  interfere. — Solicitor's 
Journal. 


* Boath,  "Eeliquite  Sacra,”  iv.  7. 


Proposed  Water-works  for  Sudbury. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  local  Paving  Commissioners,  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
a better  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town 
reported  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  a supply  of 
good  water  is  greatly  needed,  and  that  the  whole 
expense  would  probably  not  exceed  2,500h  or 
2,6001.  With  good  management  they  believed 
this  amount  might  in  the  course  of  21  years  be 
wholly  paid  off,  without  permanently  increasing 
the  present  expenses  of  the  town.  The  feeling 
of  the  meeting  not  being  unanimous,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  was  adjourned. 

Midland  Railway  to  Manchester. — Captain 
Rich,  the  Government  Inspector,  has  certified 
as  to  the  works  on  the  Midland  Railway,  between 
Blackwell  Mills  Junction  with  the  Buxton  Rail- 
way and  the  New  Mills  Junction.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow  is  engineer  in  chief;  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Campion,  & Langley,  resident  engineers ; Messrs. 
Eckeraley,  Bayliss,  & Aahwoll,  are  the  con- 
tractors. On  a length  of  about  12  miles,  there 
are  seven  tiinnela,  one  being  mile  long;  four 
viaducts,  one  built  of  stone  upwards  of  150  ft. 
high  from  the  foundations;  and  in  addition,  the 
difficulties  of  the  route  necessitated  making  the 
longest  and  most  extensive  rock  cutting  in 
England. 

New  Cottages  at  Windsor.  — A block  of 
Allen’s  improved  cottages  has  jnst  been  com- 
pleted adjoining  those  erected  by  the  Prince 
Consort.  They  are  the  property  of  the  Windsor 
Royal  Society,  the  eight  cottages  having  been 
built  by  the  chairman,  Major-General  Seymour, 
and  the  committee,  at  a cost  of  760Z.,  rather  less 
than  lOOZ.  each.  The  materials  used  in  their 
construction  consist  principally  of  white  brick 
and  Allen’s  patent  stone,  the  latter  being  also 
used  for  the  staircases,  instead  of  wood.  There 
are  four  dwellings  on  the  ground,  and  four  on  the 
first  or  npper  floor,  each  habitation  being  a sort 
of  flat.  The  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  con- 
tain a living-room,  a bed-room,  and  kitchen  5 
while  those  on  the  upper  have  each  an  e.xtra 
bed-room.  All  the  cottages  are  let  ; the  dweE- 
ings  on  the  upper  floor  paying  Is.  6d.,  and  those 
on  the  lower  Ss.  6d.  per  week  for  rent. 

Measuring  Rules. — The  box-wood  of  which 
rales  are  made  is  chiefly  grown  in  Turkey,  the 
English-grown  box-wood  not  being  of  sufficient 
size  aud  quality.  Formerly,  large  numbers  of 
rules  were  exported  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  bnt  during  the  past  thirty  years  they 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  States,  a pro- 
hibitive tariff  having  prevented  the  introduction 
of  English-made  goods.  The  way  in  which  some 
nations — or  rather,  some  Governments — regard 
the  importation  of  rules  into  their  territories,  is 
rather  strange.  Some  allow,  at  fair  and  equit- 
able rates  of  duty,  the  importation  of  English- 
made  rules,  the  measures  being  snitable  to  the 
use  of  their  respective  countries.  But  while  one 
country  will  not  admit  them  at  all  unless  the 
measure  of  the  country  is  son'ounded  by  other 
measu.cs,  so  as  to  make  the  rule  a scale  of 
varied  measures  instead  of  being  only  the  legal 
standard  of  the  country,  another  Government 
looks  upon  all  rules  coming  to  its  ports  as  illegal 
measures  because  they  have  not  the  Government 
stamp  upon  them,  and  all  so  found  are  seized. 
The  makers  do  not  put  a resemblance  of  the 
official  stamp  upon  them;  and,  as  there  are  no 
native  rule-makers,  aud  all  the  rules  are  imported, 
measures  a little  different  from  the  legal  standard 
are  made,  and  being  marked  with  the  name  of 
another  country  than  that  for  which  their  use  is 
intended,  are  allowed  to  be  admitted  : thus  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  are  necessarily  using 
an  incorrect  measure,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
true  standard  might  be  supplied  to  them  as 
cheaply  and  more  readily.  The  various  conn- 
tries  aud  states  of  the  world  have  at  the  present 
time  about  150  different  measures.  Many  small 
places,  each  containing  only  a few  thousand 
inhabitants,  have  their  own  peculiar  measures. 
At  varions  times  many  of  these  measures  have 
been  changed  from  the  duodecimal  to  the  deci- 
mal division,  still  retaining  the  original  standard 
of  length  ; but  within  the  past  few  years  the  use 
of  the  French  metrical  measure  has  become 
much  more  common  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  nations  now  have  a largo  proportion  of 
their  rules  marked  with  the  French  metre  in 
addition  to  their  own  standard,  and  are  thus, 
doubtless,  gradually  tending  to  the  general 
adoption  of  so  convenient  and  perfect  a mea- 
sure of  length  as  the  French  metre  is  admitted 
to  be. — Birmmgham  and  the  Midland  Hardware 
District. 
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The  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company.  — The 
report  of  the  directors  of  this  company  states 
that  a series  of  carefully  recorded  experiments 
as  to  the  cost  and  facility  of  working  has  been 
made,  from  which  it  appears  that  120  tons  of 
goods  can  be  passed  through  the  tube  per  hour 
at  a speed  of  18  miles,  the  cost  being  under  Id. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Electkic  Shot. — An  • Austrian  chemist,  M. 
Leinelbroek,  has  discovered  a way  of  inclosing 
electricity  in  small  glass  capsules,  which  will 
explode  under  the  influence  of  the  slightest 
shock.  The  capsule  is  inclosed  in  a steel  cone, 
so  that,  if  shot  from  a rifle,  it  will  enter  the 
flesh,  and  the  explosion  which  follows  is  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a man.  Experiments,  says  Galig- 
nani,  have  been  made  on  oxen  and  horses  with 
perfect  success,  these  animals  having  fallen 
down  as  if  struck  with  lightning. 

Fall  op  a Chimney  in  Manchester. — At 
the  Broughton  Grove  Paper  Works,  Bury  New- 
road,  Manchester,  a huge  chimney,  nearly  200  ft. 
high,  in  the  course  of  being  built,  was  blown 
down  in  the  late  gale.  Misgivings  were  enter- 
tained even  from  the  beginning  of  its  erection 
that  the  fonndation  was  not  secure.  For  several 
days  before  its  fall  it  gradually  declined  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  the  workmen  discontinued 
their  labours.  The  high  winds  accelerated 
its  fall,  and  it  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
fearful  crash.  “ The  altitude  of  the  chimney 
was  200  ft.,  and  only  a horizontal  distance  of 
the  same  length  was  reached.  When  it  fell  it 
would  appear  that  a body  composed  of  omni- 
farious parts  acquired  no  centrifugal  force  in 
falling  with  a radius  of  200  ft.” 

City  Offices,  Lombard-street. — The  chief 
stone  of  the  new  premises  of  the  City  Offices 
Company  has  been  laid  in  Lombard-street,  by 
Mr.  James  Levick,  Governor  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  and  Mobilier  of  England.  Mr.  Levick  took 
up  his  position  near  the  comer  stone,  and  said 
that  the  site  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
build  was  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Europe,  and 
occupied  a superficial  area  of  15,000  square  feet. 
The  cellarage  would  occupy  nearly  one-third  of 
an  acre,  and  to  talk  of  one-third  of  an  acre 
seemed  almost  marvellous  in  the  City.  There 
would  be  in  addition  a very  extensive  basement. 
The  ground-floor  would  be  constructed  as  one 
large  open  space,  which  could  be  divided  in  any 
way,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  whoever  might 
be  their  tenants.  There  would  be  four  stories 
above  the  ground-floor.  Upon  a low  estimate, 
it  was  calculated  that  they  would  realize  a 
rental  of  from  20,000Z.  to  25,000Z.  a year.  Messrs, 

F.  & H.  Francis  are  the  architects  j and  Messrs. 

G.  Myers  & Son,  the  builders. 

Metropolitan  District  Eailway. — The  report 

of  Mr.  J.  Fowler  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson,  the 
engineers,  to  the  directors,  states,  that  the  con- 
tractors are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty required  for  the  works,  from  the  juncticcs 
with  the  West  London  Railway  and  from  the 
Kensington  joint  station  to  Prince  Albert  s-road, 
Kensington;  from  Sloanc-squareto  Ebury-street; 
and  from  Belgrave-stroet  South  to  Buckingham- 
row,  Westminster — constituting  a total  length  of 
nearly  three  miles.  The  works  are  in  active 
progress  upon  the  whole  of  this  acquired  pro- 
perty, including  the  stations  at  Richmond-road, 
Kensington  High-street,  Gloucester- road,  Sloane- 
square,  and  Victoria.  A portion  of  the  property 
required  for  the  St.  James’s-park  station  at 
Westminster  has  also  been  delivered  to  the 
contractors,  and  the  station  works  commenced. 
The  railway  works  are  in  a forward  state 
across  Parliament-square  Gardens,  and  every 
possible  exertion  is  being  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  New  Palace-yard  and  the  streets 
adjoining,  so  that  the  work  there  may  be  com' 
pleted  before  the  next  sitting  of  Parliament. 
The  designs  for  the  railway  work  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey  have  beeij  agreed  upon  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  imme- 
diate commencement  of  the  work.  The  designs 
for  the  communication  between  the  proposed 
station  at  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  all  the  work  connected  there- 
with, have  been  approved  by  her  Majesty’s  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  The  details  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  works  have  been  for 
some  time  under  discussion  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and,  excepting  a few 
points,  agreed  upon.  The  works  opposite  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company’s  Caunou- 
street  station,  about  225  ft.  of  railway,  have 
been  completed. 


The  Croydon  new  Bath  Building. — It  having 
been  discovered  that  the  walls  of  this  building 
were  out  of  the  perpendicular,  some  remarks 
were  made  in  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  which 
Mr.  Franklin,  the  architect,  thought  reflected  on 
himself.  He,  therefore,  addressed  the  Board 
viva  voce  on  the  subject,  and  read  various  letters 
exonerating  himself  from  blame  in  the  matter. 
Several  members  of  the  Board  expressed  their 
opinion  that  no  blame  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Franklin  in  the  matter,  and  no  resolution  as  to 
it  was  passed. 

Ely  Cathedral. — Several  works  are  now  in 
progress  at  this  cathedral.  The  reredos  is  un- 
dergoing a decoration  by  Mr.  Hudson.  On  the 
former  occasions  Mr.  Hudson’s  labours  were  con- 
fined to  the  embellishment  of  the  foliated  por- 
tions, while  now  he  is  engaged  upon  the  statuary. 
A series  of  carvings  in  the  canopies  of  the 
choir-stalls  are  approaching  completion.  On 
the  north  side  a number  of  New  Testament 
illustrations,  commencing  with  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  and  ending  with  His  ascension,  are  com- 
plete, with  one  exception.  These  wood  pictures 
are  the  work  of  M.  Abellard,  of  Louvaine.  The 
renovation  of  the  galilee  entrance  to  the  nave 
is  progressing. 

Explosion  at  Woolwich  Arsenal. — It  appears 
that  a few  months  since  a magazine  of  immense 
strength  was  built  near  the  canal,  and  bordering 
on  the  Plumstead  Marshes,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  storing  gun-cotton.  The  walls  of  this  building 
were  of  very  thick  brickwork,  having  a vaulted 
roof,  and  it  was  considerably  detached  from  any 
other  structure.  This  gun-cotton  magazine  has 
been  blown  up,  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
d^b'ris  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  magazine 
was  seldom  open ; and,  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  the  material,  the  utmost  care  was 
exercised.  An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  as  to 
the  occurrence;  aud  its  cause  is  supposed  to 
have  been  incipient  decomposition  with  beating 
or  increased  temperature. 


The  Seaton  Statue  foe  Devonpokt.  — The 
colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Seaton,  by  Mr.  George  G.  Adams,  with  its 
granite  pedestal,  has  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The 
work  is  at  once  to  be  placed  in  the  garrison  of 
Devonport, 

Paving  in  St.  Pancras. — The  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras  have  approved  and  printed  a report  of 
their  surveyor, Mr.  W.B.  Scott,  as  to  the  paving  of 
St.  Pancras-road,  King’s-road,  and  Hampstead- 
road;  High-street  Camden  Town,  Park-street, 
and  Kentish-Town  road.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  paving  of  these  roadways  was  51,150Z.,  and 
the  actual  cost  4-9,6611.  Including  footways  and 
intersections  of  adjacent  streets,  Ac.,  the  total 
cost  was  56,637Z. 

A Paving-stone  Cutting-machine.  — A ma- 
chine, worked  by  steam,  is  now  employed  at  a 
stone  quarry  near  Marcoussis  (Seine-et-Oise),  for 
cutting  paving-stones.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a sort  of  bridge  extending  over  the  bed  of 
stone,  and  provided  with  rails,  carrying  the 
machine,  which  sets  a heavy  steel  rammer  in 
motion,  by  which  the  material  is  broken  into 
pieces  of  the  requisite  dimensions,  the  strokes 
being  dealt  in  three  directions. 


TENDERS 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Qu 
gate-street.  Messrs.  John  You 


Middle-class  Education  for  the  Metropolis. 
The  first  school  in  connexion  with  the  new  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  middle-class  educa- 
tion for  the  metropolis,  towards  which  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London  have 
subscribed  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
55,000?.,  has  been  opened.  The  scheme  was 
propounded  about  a year  ago  by  the  Rev.  TV. 
Rogers,  rector  of  Bishopsgate,  who  had  long 
seen  that  there  was  a large  middle-class,  com- 
posed of  clerks,  tradesmen,  and  others,  for  whom 
there  was  no  public  education  provided,  they 
being  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  the 
ward  or  national  schools,  and  were  debarred  by 
various  circumstances  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  great  foundations,  such 
as  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors,  &c.  A site 
for  a central  school  has  not  yet  been  obtained ; 
but  the  French  Protestant  Hospital,  in  Bath- 
street,  St,  Luke’s,  being  vacant,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  inmates  to  the  new  build- 
ing at  Hackney,  it  was  selected  by  a committee 
for  one  of  the  outlying  schools,  and  it  has  been 
adapted  for  the  purpose  at  a cost  of  about  2,000?. 
The  school  will  accommodate  500  boys. 

Tee  Proposed  New  Route  from  Islington 
TO  the  City. — Ou  Thursday  in  last  week  a meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Islington,  Shoreditch, 
and  St.  Luke’s  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  having  a direct  com- 
munication (already  described  in  the  Builder) 
between  Islington  and  the  City,  through  Pack- 
ingtoD-street,  Shepherdess-walk,  Bunhill-row, 
Moor-lane,  and  Fore-street,  by  which,  in  the 
present  two-mile  route,  a saving  of  nearly  half  a 
mile  would  be  efi’ected.  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk, 
M.F.,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. The  following,  among  other  resolutions, 
were  unanimously  carried  : — 

“ That  this  meeting,  having  beard  the  report  read  and 
esplanalioDS  given  by  the  deputation  from  the  committee 
appointed  for  promoting  the  direct  route,  resolves  that  a 
deputation  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  and  respectfully 
urging  on  the  attention  of  that  Board  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  direct  route  being  proceeded  with  at  once, _ 
not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidly-increasing  wants  of. 
the  public,  but  also  because  much  of  the  property  on  the 
line  being  sold  and  some  of  the  leases  within  a few  months 
of  ialling  in,  prompt  and  energetic  action  at  the  present 
time  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  score 
of  economy;  and  further,  that  the  committee  be  kindly 
requested  to  bring  the  above  resolutions  before  their 
several  vestries,  with  a view  to  co-operation  by  similar 
resolutions.” 

“That  Messrs.  Horton,  Roberts,  Pool,  Hanson,  Nobbs, 
and  Hutchinson,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be 
requested  on  the  part  of  this  meeting  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  committee  of  the  route  for 
forming  the  deputation." 


en’s  Head-passage,  New- 
g Si  Son,  architects 
£1,695  0 0 
3,69i)  0 0 
1,669  0 0 
1,647  0 0 
1,665  0 0 


For  City  OfBces  Company’s  New  Building,  Lombard- 
street.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects  : — 

Myers  & Sons  (accepted)  £57,667  7 6 

For  new  chancel,  chancel  aisle,  and  vestry,  for  St, 
Luke’s  Church,  Paddington.  Messrs.  Francia,  archi- 
tects ; — . . 

Dove,  Brothers £1,949  0 0 

Myers  & Sons  1,931  0 0 

Fish I.b39  0 0 

HiU  & Sons  ; 1,7»6  0 0 

Simpson 1,727  0 0 

King  &,  Sons 1,681  0 0 

For  alterations  to  “Mercury”  office,  98,  Northgate- 
street,  Gloucester,  for  Mr.  C.  Jeynes.  Mr.  H.  James, 
architect 

Clarke  (accepted)  £113  10  0 

For  warehouse,  Birmingham  House,  Westgate-street, 
Gloucester,  for  Mr.  H.  Bryan.  Mr.  H.  James,  archi- 
tect : — 

Meredith  (accepted) £400  0 0 

For  two  houses,  Bristol-road,  Gloucester,  for  Mr.  H, 
Fisher.  Mr.  H.  James,  architect: — 

Smith  (accepted)  £510  0 0 

For  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  boundary  walls  of 
churchyard,  &c.,  for  the  churchwardens  of  Christ  Church, 
Sgitallields.  Mr.  Tolley,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 

^ Trayt,  Brothers  £510  0 0 

Myers  & Son 330  0 0 

Langmead 290  0 0 

Tolley  (accepted)  276  6 8 

For  certain  works  and  alterations  at  the  workhouse^ 
for  the  guardians  of  the  Whitechapel  Union.  Quantities 
not  supplied.  Mr.  Tolley,  architect : — 

Kivett £213  0 0 

Golding  i Son 240  0 0 

Trayt,  Brothers  240  0 0 

Harding 232  0 0 

Reed  & Rathwell 220  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co 199  0 0 

Johnson 198  0 0 

Langmead 195  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  195  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  194  0 0 

Johnston  (accepted) 187  0 0 

For  offiees-  fir...  Lord-strcet.  Liverpool,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Earp.  Mr.  H.  n.  Vale,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Crofts;— 

Dobson £11,696  7 0 

Denton 11,6.50  0 0 

Horsman  11,530  0 0 

Haigh&Co 11,100  0 0 

■Witter  10,690  0 0 

Roberts  & Robinson 10,600  0 0 

Hughes 10,590  0 0 

Rome 10,650  0 0 

Martin 10,198  0 0 


For  pair  of  villa  residences.  Breeze-hill,  Walton,  Liver- 
pool, for  Dr.  James  Johnson.  Mr.  H.  H.  "Vale,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Crofts : — 

Mullin £2,784  0 0 

Burroughs 2,734  0 0 

Tomkinson 2,695  0 0 

Hughes  2,650  0 0 

Hardy 2,634  0 0 

Edwards 2,600  0 0 

Litt  & Wilkinson  (accepted)  ...  2,508  0 0 

For  house,  offices,  and  stables,  Littleport  Vicarage, 
near  Ely.  Mr.  William  Smith  Drummond,  architect;— 

Kreeman £3,700  0 0 

Bell  & Sons  3,578  0 0 

Brown 3, ■419  0 0 

Law,.,.. 3,337  0 0 
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Industrial  History  of  Birmingham. 


ONSIDEEING  the 

facilities  of  locomo' 
tion  and  the  general 
spread  of  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  in  the 
present  day,  there 
are  few  towns  whose  indostries 
are  so  little  understood  as 
those  of  Birmingham.  The 
name  given  to  it  by  Barke — 
“ the  toy-shop  of  Europe  ” — 
has  been  interpreted  literally  ; 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a dep6t 
for  steam-engines,  lathes,  steam 
fimmers,  and  tools  of  all  sorts ; our  belief  as 
3 the  source  of  counterfeit  coin  is  well  expressed 
y calling  it  “Brnmmagem  halfpence  j”  and 
whenever  we  wish  to  describe  a style  of  orna- 
lentation  which  is  false,  gaudy,  and  vulgar, 
Brummagem”  is  the  word  which  first  rises  to 
[ir  lips.  The  expression  " toy  ” has  in  Bir- 
lingham  a special  technical  meaning  j and  a 
mtnry  ago  the  ” toy  trade  ” included  buckles, 
urso-mounts,  chatelaines,  brooches,  bracelets, 
ad  the  endless  varieties  of  steel  watch-chains, 
vord-hilts,  and  other  small  wares  in  iron,  or 
on  and  steel.  The  erroneous  impression  that 
irmingham  is  a place  for  steam-engines  and 
ich  like,  is  due  to  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
le  Soho  "Works,  which  is,  however,  the  only 
tablishment  of  the  kind  of  any  note  in  the 
iwn.  As  a general  rule,  Birmingham  steam- 
Jgines  are  not  thought  much  ofj  the  work 
imed  in  a Birmingham  lathe  is  narrowly  in- 
)ected,  and  an  engineer  is  very  properly 
jeptical  as  to  the  flatness  of  a surface  produced 
r a Birmingham  planing-machine.  The  re- 
aining  opinions  which  we  have  mentioned  are, 
afortnnately  for  the  town,  based  upon  a much 
•ore  solid  foundation. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a work 
aw  before  us.*  To  review  in  detail  a book 
insisting  of  about  ninety  detached  essays  is 


Jviously  not  a very  desirable  course  to  adopt, 
e shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a few 
meral  remarks  on  the  trades  of  the  town, 
jferring  our  readers  who  wish  to  enter  more 
ito  detail  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  full 
interesting  matter,  and  is  emphatically 
.6  work  on  the  trades  of  Birmingham.  As  a 
lie,  the  reports  are  written  by  men  who  are 
)t  only  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
,it  are  also  engaged  in  the  trade.  This  is  an 
'Ivantage,  inasmuch  as  the  writers  are  well 
eted  for  the  task  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  but 
iia  a disadvantage  because  it  is  apt  to  produce 
atendency  to  exaggerate  the  relative  importance 
1 a particular  branch  of  industry.  Again,  some 
.1  the  reporters  are  not  only  the  first  in  the  trade, 
4,  like  Mr.  Venus  in  “ Our  Mutual  Friend,”  they 
'6  the  trade.  These  gentlemen  are  in  this  diffi- 
tilty : they  must  either  lay  themselves  open  to 
i,e  charge  of  egotism,  or  deprive  themselves  of 

i. e  credit  to  which  they  feel  they  are  justly 
iititled.  To  quote  the  words  of  him  of 
rerulam,  “a  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
rerits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them,  . . 
:it  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a friend’s 
oouth  which  are  blushing  in  a man’s  own.” 

* " The  ItesoureeB,  Products,  and  Industrial  History 
B Birminpham  and  the  Midland  Hardware  District:  a 
ipries  of  Reports  collected  by  the  Local  Industries  Com- 
tittee  of  the  British  Association  at  Birniingham  in 

j. M."  Edited  by  Samuel  Timmins,  London  : Hardwicko. 


Nearly  a third  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  trades  of  the  district,  the  remainder  con- 
taining a description  of  Birmingham  manu- 
factures. The  notices  relating  to  trades  not 
specially  limited  to  Birmingham  and  the  vicinity 
are  sufficiently  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
are  of  little  value  when  compared  with  those 
which  deal  with  the  brass  trade,  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  buttons,  electro-plated  and 
Britannia  metal  goods,  and  other  industries  for 
which  Birmingham  is  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  most 
interesting  point  in  Birmingham  manufactures 
is  the  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  which  is  ex- 
pended  on  the  production  of  trifling  articles. 
Few  have  any  notion  of  the  hours  of  anxious 
brain  work,  and  large  outlay  of  money,  which  have 
been  necessary  to  produce  a pin,  a steel  pen,  a 
screw,  or  a nail.  The  immense  consumption  of 
these  articles  has  rendered  it  profitable  to  ex- 
pend so  much  time  and  money  on  machinery  for 
facilitating  their  production.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked  what  becomes  of  all  the  pins; 
and  it  may  well  be  repeated,  seeing  that  one 
house  in  Birmingham  consumes  alone  about 
3 tons  of  brass  wire,  weekly,  for  the  production 
of  this  useful  little  appliance.  The  steel-pen 
trade  gives  employment  to  360  men  and  2,050 
girls  and  women,  who  turn  out  98,000  gross 
weekly,  for  the  production  of  which  about 
10  tons  of  steel  are  used.  A gross  of  pens  can 
now  be  sold  for  IJd.,  a feat  which  is,  per- 
haps unparalleled,  seeing  that  each  of  the  1-14, 
pieces  of  steel  has  to  go  through  at  least  twelve 
processes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  fine 
“ crowqnills  ” used  for  lithographic  purposes, 
are  sold  for  6d.  each.  The  machinery  used  for 
the  production  of  the  two  million  screws  which 
Birmingham  sends  out  every  week  is  of  a most 
costly  description,  and  is  highly  ingenious.  About 
5,000  tons  of  wire  are  consumed  annually  iu 
this  manufacture,  whilst  more  than  three  times 
that  weight  of  iron  is  made  into  nails.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  metal  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  nails,  which  is  not  carried  on  in  the 
town,  but  in  the  outlying  districts.  A good  in- 
stance of  the  importance  from  a manufactaring 
point  of  view,  of  an  insignificant  and  almost  un- 
noticed article,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
500  tons  of  metal  are  annually  drawn  into  wire 
for  holding  down  the  corks  of  soda-water  and 
other  bottles. 

Amongst  the  severe  things  which  have  been 
said  of  Birmingham,  we  must  nob  forgot  the 
accusation  that  it  is  “a  town  of  lacquered 
shams.”  This  is  to  a certain  extent  true ; but, 
as  we  hope  to  show  presently,  Birmingham  has 
not  been  backward  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
genuine  art.  A large  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  town  consists  really  in  making  inferior  arti- 
cles resemble  those  of  a more  costly  description. 
As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  “ plated  trade,” 
as  it  is  called,  which  was  established  in  Birming- 
ham by  the  celebrated  Matthew  Boulton,  at 
Soho,  in  1764.  The  articles  were  made  so  richly 
that  the  daily  use  of  forty  years  has  scarcely 
made  them  “ bleed.”  "This,”  says  Mr. Eyland, 
the  writer  of  the  report  on  this  branch,  " was, 
however,  owing  chiefly  to  ignorance,  for  it  was 
not  yet  discovered  how  small  a quantity  of  silver 
could  be  used  in  plating.  Birmingham  was  not 
long  in  finding  this  out,  and  putting  it  into 
practice.”  This  is  admirable.  If  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  Birmingham  has  sneceeded  it 
is  in  making  a very  small  quantity  of  silver  go 
a very  long  way.  The  skill  of  Birmingham 
platers  has  occasionally  led  them  into  trouble, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  we  shall  relate.  At  one 
time  large  quantities  of  a species  of  money 
known  as  “ Manillas  ” were  produced  in  Bir- 
mingham. It  was  cast  of  an  alloy  of  copper, 
lead,  and  arsenic: — - 

“ In  811  evil  hour,  however,  a very  sharp  trader,  not  a 
little  unscrupulous,  animated  by  the  desire  lo  get  speedily 
rich,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  producing  these ' 


objects  in  cast  iron,  and  coppering  them  over  by  the 
electro-deposit  process.  On  their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion the  deception  was  at  once  detected,  the  ‘mauilla* 
rejected,  and  they  now  lie  bulked  up  by  the  side  of  the 
African  river  where  they  were  disembarked,  are  ‘taboo’ 
to  the  Africans,  and  remain  a standing  monument,  not  to 
the  honour  and  probity  of  the  exporter  by  whom  they 
were  sent  out.  This  gave  tbe  quietus  to  the  manufacture 
of  ‘ manilla  ’ money  in  Birmingham  until  very  recently."— 
p.  273. 

Long  before  this,  in  1797,  there  was  a large 
issue  of  counterfeit  “Boulton”  penny-pieces, 
which  were  made  of  lead  faced  with  copper.  Ib 
is  needless  to  multiply  instances  in  which  the 
town  has  been  nnpleasantly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  issues  of  counterfeit  coin  .and 
bank-note  forgeries.  We  once  heard  of  a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer  supplying  a large  quan- 
tity of  rifles  for  a foreign  market,  in  which  the 
rifling  was  represented  by  a few  notches  at  the 
muzzle.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  this  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Birming- 
ham manufacturers ; but  it  is  obvious  that  such 
an  atmosphere  is  not  the  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  genuine  work  of  any  kind,  artistic 
or  otherwise. 

There  is  another  cause  which  has  operated, 
and  will  continue  to  operate,  powerfully  on  the 
general  quality  of  Birmingham  work,  namely, 
the  artistic  inferiority  of  tbe  methods  employed. 
Stamped  work  will  ever  contrast  unfavourably 
with  beaten  work,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  all  under-cutting  in  the  die. 
This  defect  is,  of  course,  not  so  apparent  in 
stamped  works  in  low  relief.  So  also  with  the 
multiplication  of  objects  by  casting,  ib  is,  as  Mr. 
Aibkeu,  who  contributes  nearly  a third  of  the 
matter  relating  to  the  trades  of  the  town,  very 
truly  says : — 

“ As  all  hand-work  bears  evidence  of  its  origin,  so  also 
does  machine-work.  Molten  metal  0owing  into  a matrix 
by  its  own  gravity  can  never  rival  the  results  produced 
by  tbe  skilful  hammer-man.  Cast  iron  as  ;ou  may,  carve 
or  model  patterns,  mould  them  elaborately,  produce  relief 
by  false  coreiug,  the  result  will  never  be  aught  else  but 
Cast  iron,  fragile,  snapping  at  a touch,  each  piece  hateful 
to  the  artist’s  eye,  from  its  ttereotyped  similarity  to  its 
fellows.  Similarity  produced  by  haud-labour  is  similarity 
with  diversity,  uniformity  without  monotony.  ...  In 
cast  iron  we  recognise  only  the  machine-made  copy  of  a 
copy ; in  wrought  iron  we  leel  the  presence  of  the  thought 
which  the  craftsman  has  stamped  upon  the  work." — 
p.  5W. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  the  simile  we  should 
say, — 

“ As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain. 

Untired  we  ask  and  ask  again." 

So,  also,  in  ornamentation,  we  do  not  tire  of  a 
beautiful  mot>y  when  wrought  by  a canning  hand. 
But  the  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same  air, 
however  beautiful,  on  a street  organ,  like  the 
lifeless  reproduction  of  ornament  by  machinery, 
never  rises  above  a dead  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  essential  inferiority  of  the  process  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  reason  why  die-sinking  should 
be  the  means  of  perpetuating  tbe  wretched  de- 
signs for  which  Birmingham  has  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  As  a rule,  ib  costs  little  more  to  sink 
a die  of  a good  design  than  of  a bad  one.  When, 
the  question  of  the  purchase  of  Shakspeare’s 
house  was  being  agitated,  a Birmingham  manu- 
facturor  introduced  curtain  bands  .and  cornice 
ends  in  the  shape  of  a swan,  i.e.,  that  of  Avon, 
from  the  beak  of  which  dangled  a portrait  of 
Sbakspeare  in  stamped  brass.  During  the  time 
that  the  rage  for  “La  Polka”  was  at  ita 
height,  the  “Polka  curtain  band”  made  its 
appearance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  low  art-feeling  of 
the  town,  Birmingham  men  have  been  haunted 
by  forms  of  beauty  which,  in  some  cases,  they 
have  succeeded  in  reproducing.  The  town  is 
justly  proud  of  its  connexion  with  Baskerville, 
whose  beautiful  type  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  not  a native  of  Birijiing- 
ham,  but  was  born  at  Wolverley,  a small  village 
in  Worcestershire;  and,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  started  as  a cutter  of  “gravestones  iu 
any  of  the  hands.”  His  window  slate  is  still  iu 
existence,  and  shows,  says  the  editor  of  the 
present  work,  “ in  a marvellous  manner,  the 
form  and  style  of  the  ‘ letter  ’ he  afterwards 
delighted  to  produce.  As  a ‘writing-master’ 
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and  a gravestone  cutter,  lie  passed  his  early 
days,  became  a japanner,  and  made,  a fortune  by 
his  trade.”  His  success,  artistically  speaking, 
as  a designer  of  type.?,  is  abundantly  shown  by 
his  printed  works.  At  his  death  the  whole  of 
the  punches,  matrixes,  and  types  were,  it  is 
generally  stated,  sold  to  Beaumarchais,  who 
used  them  to  print  an  edition  of  Voltaire’s 
works. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  matrixes  from 
the  original  punches,  cut  in  1724  by  the 
celebrated  William  Caslon,  which  are  in  our 
judgment  inferior  in  beauty  to  Baskervilie’s 
letter,  are  now  in  daily  use  at  the  Caslon  Letter 
Foundry.  They  were  laid  aside  in  1772  as  being 
out  of  fashion,  and  remained  so  until  about 
1830,  when  a few  types  were  cast  for  ilr.  Whit- 
tingham.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  incorrect  to 
attribute  this  result  entirely  to  a growing  taste 
for  the  beautiful.  A part  of  it  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  restless  desire  for  change. 

llany  will  doubtless  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  mention  of  Birmingham  in  connexion  with 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  the  two  are  not  quite  so  unconnected  as  at 
first  sight  appears.  About  the  year  1820  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Eickman,  author  of  the  well- 
known  “ Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of 
Architecture,”  settled  in  Birmingham  as  an 
architect,  which  profession  he  followed  there  for 
about  twenty  years.  Judged  by  the  present 
standards,  hia  churches  do  not  rank  very  high  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  book,  published 
in  1817,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  Gothic 
revival.  Mr.  Rickman  was,  we  believe,  originally 
a commercial  traveller,  in  which  capacity  he 
made  many  of  the  observations  which  he  after- 
wards embodied  in  his  work.  His  name  will 
always  be  entitled  to  respect,  as  being  amongst 
the  earliest  students  of  a subject  which  has  so 
largely  influenced  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  Rickman’s  Gothic 
churches  in  Birmingham,  namely,  St.  George’s, 
the  window  tracery  is  of  cast  iron,  as  is  the  case 
also  at  Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Francis 
Goodwin  was  the  architect ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  those  churches  were  built  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  there  were  compara- 
tively few  masons  who  could  work  Gothic 
tracery.  On  the  other  hand,  skilful  pattern- 
makers and  moulders  were  to  bo  found  within  a 
stone’s  throw,  and  the  architects  yielded  to  the 
temptation. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  art-history  of 
Birmingham  which  is  of  especial  interest  just 
now  in  connexion  with  the  recent  discussions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  pictures  which 
were  produced  at  Soho  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  About  the  year  178-4  Francis  Eginton 
began  to  paint  glass  at  Soho  (which  was  famous 
for  other  things  besides  heavy  machinery) , where 
he  is  said  ” to  have  brought  his  art  to  astonish- 
ing perfection.”  Specimens  of  his  work  are 
to  be  found  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
Saiisbuiy  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  Magdalen 
College  Chapel,  Merton  College  Chapel,  and 
Waustead  Chnrch,  Essex.  In  1794  Beckford 
gave  him  a commission  for  windows  amount- 
ing in  value  to  12,0001.  for  Fouthill.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  much  in  favour  of  the  artistic 
value  of  Eginton’s  works  ; but,  as  Mr.  Powell, 
the  reporter  on  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass, 
remarks, — 

*'  We  are  constrained  to  feel  gratefuJ  to  the  man  who 
was  the  pioneer  in  our  town  to  break  out  of  the  dreary 
blank  of  white  light  in  which  we  were  lost,— who  did 
something  while  others  did  nothing,— who  made  earnest 
efforts,  bclieTing  in  his  craft, — and  who  reallv  produced 
largo  and  imposing  works  under  tremendous  Hiui. 
culties."— p.  52. 

The  most  important  work  of  Eginton’a  in  the 
town  is  the  east  window  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
“ which  was  made  by  that  celebrated  artist, 
Francis  Eginton,  in  1791,  at  a cost  of  400 
guiueas,”  says  Hutton,  the  historian  of  Birming- 
ham. It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Powell;  — 

“It  presents  to  the  spectator  a sea  of  bistre,  with  a few 
Cnger-poinis  of  light  and  streaks  of  colour.  It  is  not  till 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  sombre  tone  that 
masses  of  huge  brown  limbs  are  diseorerable ; then  a 
horse’s  head,  then  a herculean  St.  Paul  daringly  displayed 
across  the  centre  light.  Above,  the  figure  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  is  seen  fulling  through  a bright  rent  in  some  very 
black  clouds.  On  the  dester  side  is  a group  which  may 
be  intended  to  represent  the  Christian  Church  suffering 
under  Baul’a  persecution, — brown  flesh  in  quantities,  with 
a few  pieces  of  rich  colour.  . . . Nevertheless,  ’there 
is  a far  superior  tone  about  this  window  to  that  of  most 
glass  of  the  same  period.  It  is  a bold  and  great  eflbrt. 
Eginton  could  have  been  no  mean  or  timid  artist  and 
must  have  been  well  conversant  with  the  works  of  the 
Italian  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century.’'— p.  522. 

Tlie  next  step  in  glass  painting  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Hardman’s  factory  for  the  re- 
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production  of  Pugin’s  designs,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  presently. 

This  brings  ns  naturally  to  consider  a most 
important  question,  viz.,  the  influence  of  art- 
education  on  Birmingham  manufactures.  There 
is  probably  no  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  or 
even  in  the  world,  where  a correct  appreciation 
of  form  and  design  is  more  necessary,  and  we 
shall  not  be  too  severe  if  we  say  that  in  no  other 
place  has  it  been  less  attended  to.  It  is  true 
that  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  and  Wyon  made  de- 
signs for  Soho  under  Matthew  Boulton,  who,  it 
was  said,  “would  buy  any  man’s  brains,”  that 
the  two  first-named  modelled  for  the  Messen- 
gers, and  that  the  name  of  Pugin  is  something 
more  than  a tradition  at  Messrs.  Hardman’s. 
But  a good  design  is  not  everything.  The  less 
skilled  the  hands  through  which  the  article 
passes  daring  its  reproduction,  the  more  does 
the  artist’s  design  sufier.  One  looks  naturally  to 
the  School  of  Design  for  the  artistic  education 
of  the  workman,  but  Mr.  Aitken  tells  us,  and  ho 
is  well  qualified  to  judge,  having  been  connected 
with  Birmingham  trades  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century,  that — 


“ Anything  like  a real  and  abiding  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  school  does  not  appear  to  be  felt,  even  by  its 
committee,  who,  selected  ostensibly  to  direct  the  studi 

.l._  ' ..  ...  . 


of  the  artisan  uupils  or  students  to  practical  results, 
' to  ao  so,  and  thereby  ignore  the  intention  of 


virtually  fail 

the  school  as  a means  of  improving  the  mamifdctures  of 
the  town.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  Birming- 
ham school  is  at  present  873,  of  whom  190  are  females, 
2CM)  pupils  of  King  Edward's  school,  and  483  are  students 
of  the  artisan  class,  or  those  for  the  benefit  of  whom  the 
school  was  originally  instituted.  Of  the  latter  number, 
30  were  connected  with  the  brass  foundiy  trade,  us 
modellers,  chasers,  aud  workmen.”— p.  373. 


The  following  return  of  the  occupations  of  the 
students  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Design  is 
taken  from  the  “ Report  of  the  Parliameutary 
Committee  on  Schools  of  Art,”  published  in 
18G4.  It  refers  to  the  year  1863,  since  which 
no  detailed  return  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
published; — School  boys  and  girls,  3GS;  no  occu- 
pation, 103  ; engravers  and  etchers,  71 ; mecha- 
nical engineers,  60  j clerks  and  cashiers,  <kc.,  57  j 
die-sinkers,  die  aud  stamp  cutters,  39 ; jewellers, 
33;  teachers,  28;  builders  and  apprentices,  26; 
chasers  and  embossers,  21 ; draughtsmen,  19 ; 
glass- painters,  13;  tool -makers,  12;  brass- 
founders  and  coppersmiths,  10;  modellers  and 
moulders,  9 ; stoue-masons  and  stone-cutters,  8 ; 
electro-plate  workers,  7;  japannei’S,  7 ; gold  and 
silver  smiths  and  refiners,  5 ; letter-cutters,  5 ; 
miscellaneous  manufacturers,  including  mill- 
owners,  4;  glass  cutters  and  engravers, -4 ; stu- 
dents, 4 ; chandelier  makers,  3 : the  total  of 
which  is  916. 

What  a beggarly  account  is  this ! The  jewelry 
trades  of  the  town  give  employment  to  about 
6,500  hands,  including  jewellers  proper,  silver- 
smiths, gold  and  silver  chain  makers,  and  gilt 
toy  makers,  who  in  the  course  of  a year  use  up 
from  700,0001.  to  850,0001.  worth  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  School 
on  the  manufacture  is  represented  by  the  train- 
ing of  just  thiriy-three  workpeople,  besides  that 
due  to  the  die-sinkers  and  chasers,  some  of 
whom  are  of  course  engaged,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  production  of  jewelry.  Most  of 
the  writers  in  the  work  before  us  appear  to  be 
conscious  that  the  school  ought  to  exercise  far 
greater  influence  than  it  does  ; and  we  find  the 
author  of  the  report  on  the  saddlery  trade  say- 
ing that  many  of  the  saddlers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  embroidered  and  other  ornamental 
work  “ have  had  regular  art-instruction  in  our 
School  of  Design.”  There  were  none  there  in 
1863,  at  all  events. 

But  a knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  art-workman.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  see  aud  become  familiar  with  the  works 
of  great  artists.  It  is  true  that  their  influence 
is  often  unfelt  at  the  time,  but  if  the  eye  has 
been  trained  to  see,  their  silent  teaching  will 
most  assuredly  bear  fruit  when  the  student 
returns  to  his  work-bench.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
much  to  expect  that  a town  like  Birmingham 
should  be  able  to  form  such  a collection  as  that 
at  South  Kensington;  but,  still,  something  might 
be  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
art  museum,  say  at  the  Midland  Institute,  the 
present  locale  of  the  School  of  Design,  which 
should  not  be  without  influence  on  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town.  It  might,  at  all,  events, 
teach  the  true  principles  of  using  each  material, 
and  show  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  imitate 
in  cast  iron  the  effects  which  can  only  be 
obtained  with  wrought,  of  which  the  hideous 
east-iron  gates  and  gallery-fronts  at  the  Music 
Hall  (now  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre)  furnish 
a good  example. 


But  not  content  with  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
a Birmingham  artist  was  bold  enough  to  erect 
an  elaborate  Mediieval  altar  tomb,  all  in  cast 
iron,  in  Edgbaston  Churchyard,  some  years 
ago.  There  is  also  in  Tardley  Churchyard, 
situated  a few  miles  from  the  town,  a cast-iron 
memorial,  intended  to  represent  a classical 
sarcophagus,  but  which  succeeds  in  being  very 
much  like  a large  coal  vase.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  cast-iron  tracery  of  the  windows 
at  Trinity  Chapel  and  St.  George’s  Church,  Bir- 
mingham, and  we  narrowly  escaped  the  introduc- 
tion of  cast-stone  tracery.  In  1851  a patent  was 
taken  out  for  casting  slabs  for  steps,  window- 
heads  and  cilia,  columns  and  capitals,  &c.,  in 
basalt,  which  was  shown  by  Sir  James  Hall,  in 
1798,  to  fuse  at  a comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. The  process  was  tried  at  Messrs.  Chance’s 
glass-works,  but  it  did  not  pay.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Edgbaston 
Vestry-hall,  a building  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style,  the  whole  of  the  columns,  window-pieces, 
doorways,  and  ornamental  steps  of  which  are 
cast  in  this  material. 

The  artistic  history  of  Birmingham  has,  how- 
ever, one  great  redeeming  point — the  revival  of 
the  true  principles  of  metal  working  at  Messrs. 
Hardman's,  under  the  auspices  of  Pugin.  It  was 
in  1837  or  1838,  that  Pugin  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  John  Hardman,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  metal  working,  and 
was,  moreover,  an  enthnsiast.  A close  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and  it  was 
only  terminated  by  Pugin’s  death,  about  fifteen 
years  afterwards.  Mr.  Hardman  undertook  to 
start  a manufactory  for  the  reproduction  of 
Pugin’s  designs  for  metal-work  and  stained 


“ Such  was  the  beginninfc  of  the  revival  which  has  now 
developed  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  exercised 
an  influence  on  metal  workinR  generally,  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  Pre-Kaffaellite  movement  in  painting.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  metal-workers  think,  appa- 
rently, for  the  first  time  for  some  centuries,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  creating  a superior  class  of  skilled  artificers, 
who  claim  for  themselves  a special  department  of  metallic 
industry.  Wherever  metal-working  on  Mediceval  princi- 
ples is  now  practised,  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  Birming- 
Lam  as  the  parent  stem,  and  a large  proportion  of  the 
artisane  first  employed  in  it  by  other  firms  and  manufac- 
turers have  acquired  their  skill  and  learned  the  secrets  of 
their  art  at  the  works  of  John  Hardman.  It  is  honour-  1| 
able  alike  to  the  adaptive  capabilities  of  Binuiiigham 
artisans  and  the  spirit  of  Birmingham  manufacturers, 
that  this  town,  so  often  stigmatised  as  the  centre  of  the 
production  of  ‘ lacquered  shams,'  should  have  been 
selected  by  Pugin  as  ihe  field  for  carrying  out  his  concep- 
tions, and  that  under  the  guidance  of  his  genius  it  should 
BO  nobly  have  token  the  lead  in  the  production  of  reali- 
ties.”—p.  633. 


The  progress  of  a revival  of  the  kind  may  be 
compared  to  an  agitation  produced  in  the  centre 
of  a tranquil  lake.  The  wave  spreads  until  it 
reaches  the  banks,  when  it  is  reflected  and 
returns  to  its  point  of  origin.  Here,  however, 
the  simile  ends,  for  whilst  the  indulations 
gradually  become  fainter  and  fainter  until  they 
are  altogether  imperceptible,  the  returning  wave 
of  a revival  like  that  under  consideration  gathers 
strength  as  it  goes,  and  returns  to  its  starting 
point  in  the  shape  of  a demand  for  what  is  good 
and  true.  The  waters  must  come  and  go  and 
the  waves  beat  many  years  yet  before  the 
barriers  of  conventionalism  and  bad  taste, 
behind  which  Birmingham  has  entrenched  itself, 
are  beaten  down.  We  shall  not  be  doing 
the  town  an  injustice  if  we  say  that  the  pro- 
gress which  she  has  undoubtedly  made  during 
the  last  few  years  is  mainly  due  to  pressure  from 
without.  Manufacturers  have  been  content  to 
follow  the  improving  taste  of  the  day,  instead  of 
aspiring  to  lead  it. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  the  “ Trades 
of  Birmingham.”  They  are  so  varied  in  their  H 
nature,  aud  present  so  many  different  aspects, 
that  the  topic  is  almost  inexhaustible.  Weave 
compelled  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  workpeople  and  the  sanitiiry  state 
of  the  town,  which  appears  to  bo  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  popularly  supposed.  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  legisla- 
tion, foreign  treaties,  and  political  events  on  the 
various  branches  of  industi-y.  The  markets 
which  Birmingham  supplies  are  so  numerous 
that  a temporary  cessation  of  orders  from  one 
locality  is  not  so  disastrous  as  it  is  to  other 
towns.  Again,  the  character  of  the  wares  is  so 
varied,  and  so  little  is  the  town  dependent  upon 
any  one  branch  of  industry,  that  even  war  does 
not  create  a panic.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bir- 
mingham mauufacturers  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  are  ready  to  supply  either  or  both  sides 
with  the  means  of  destroying  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  very  latest  fashion. 
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' MANCHESTER  CONGRESS  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  proceedings  of  tho  Congress  since  onr 
; last  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  can 

• scarcely  fail  to  produce  good  results  in  various 
] quarters.  The  president  (Lord  Shaftesbury)  has 

been  alike  indefatigable  and  successful.  Lord 
I Brongliam,  too,  though  feeble  in  body,  has 
shown  much  of  his  former  vigour  of  mind  ; and 
; the  addresses  of  the  four  heads  of  Departments 
j are  all  noticeable  prodnctions.  Tho  discussions 
r were  carried  on  with  great  animation,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  right  understanding  of 
r.  many  qnestions.  Of  tho  Manchester  Committee, 
i'  which  has  worked  well,  we  must  especially  men- 
t tion  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steiuthal  and  Mr.  DiifReld; 
r while  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Clay, 

: as  officers  of  the  Association,  have  spared  no  in- 
! deavours  to  bring  about  a satisfactory  result. 

Tho  Workmen’s  Meeting,  always  a special 
Fi  feature  of  tho  week,  was  a remarkable  gathering, 
i The  Free  Trade  Hall,  in  which  it  was  held,  was 
: crowded  beyond  its  limits,  nearly  6,000  persons 
I' being  present — eager,  earnest  men;  and  some 
p excellent  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Brougham, 

1 Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  Mr. 

1 E.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  others.  Lord  Shaftes- 
b bury  ultimately  winding  up.  A working  engi- 
c neer,  Mr.  Iden,  and  a porter  in  one  of  the  ware- 
fa  houses,  Mr.  Thos.  Evans,  spoke  effectively  in 
B moving  and  seconding  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 

• speakers. 

Many  of  tho  papers  read,  such  as  Mr.  A. 
r Trollope’s,  on  International  Copyright;  Mr. 
DDudley  Field’s,  on  International  Law;  Dr.  Lan- 
kkester’s,  on  Infanticide;  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  ' 
BBrnce’a  address,  on  Education ; and  others,  have 
nrightly  obtained  full  publicity.  We  must  restrict , 
3 ourselves,  as  usual,  to  some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
L cussed  in  the  departments  of  Health  and  Social : 
E Economy.  Touching 

The  Health  of  Nations, 

We  print  a portion  of  Dr.  Farr’s  address 
Bias  President  of  the  Health  Section: — Health 
it  implies  more  than  existence ; it  implies  energy 
Irin  strength  and  in  intellect.  As  political 
Hceonomy  rests  upon  the  idea  of  value,  so  our 
'(■science  rests  upon  the  idea  of  health,  and 
:it  is  as  important  to  ns  to  find  a measure  of 
uhealth  as  it  is  to  the  economist  to  find  a 
nmeasnre  of  value.  That  measure  must  be 
•isiraple,  and  applicable  to  all  countries.  Now, 
the  measure  that  is  in  universal  use  is  the  rate 
'lof  mortality ; a unit  of  life  loses  a certain  frac- 
(itional  part  by  death  eveiy  moment,  and  the 
iiamount  of  loss  in  a nnit  of  time  expresses  the 
•nrato  of  mortality.  The  unit  of  time  is  always  a 
pyear,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  found  by 
ifdivicling  the  deaths  by  the  mean  numbers  living 
amnltiplied  into  the  time.  The  rate  varies  from 
i)’020  to  ’040  in  England ; that  is,  in  one  place  the  1 
kleaths  are  20,  in  another  -lO,  to  1,000  living, 
[rludeed,  the  range  is  still  greater  without  a cor- 
■erection  to  which  I will  shortly  advert.  In  a 
mormal  community,  constituted  of  persons  of  all 
lages  by  an  equal  number  of  annual  births,  there 
'is  a fixed  mathematical  relation  between  the 
wato  of  mortality  and  the  duration  of  life.  Thus, 
Hf  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  two  cities  is 
12  per  cent,  and  4 per  cent.,  then  the  mean  dura- 
(;tion  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  is  50  years  in 
‘hthe  one  city,  and  25  years  in  the  other.  There- 
fofore,  in  saying  that  rate  of  mortality  measures, 
itit  is  conversely  affirmed  that  length  of  days 
(nmeasures  the  health  of  nations.  As  the  popu- 
lalation  fluctnatos,  certain  corrections  are  neces- 
asary  ; the  rates  of  mortality  are  determined  at 
rjvarions  ages,  and  from  these  the  probabilities  of 
Wiving  year  by  year  are  calculated  and  set  forth 
lain  a life-table  that  determines  the  path  every 
^geueration  passes  over  from  rising  to  setting. 
IlThe  mortality  is  really  a life-measure,  for  the 
[xpeople  living  to  a given  sura  of  births  increases 
inin  exact  proportion  as  the  deration  of  life  in- 
?rcreases.  Public  health  now  engages  the  atten- 
((tion  of  every  civilised  State ; so  we  can  pass  in 
rereview  the  principal  populations  of  Europe,  and 
Frfrom  the  researches  of  their  own  statists  learn 
bjby  this  measure  their  comparative  health.  I 
labake  the  population  in  the  lowest  stage  of  health 
Sifirst,  beginning  with  Eosaia.  That  empire  is 
Scemerging  from  barbarism ; and  its  condition 
sienables  us  to  conceive  the  state  of  the  population 
3fDf  Europe  in  the  dark  ages.  The  people  of 
ravarious  races  between  the  Caucasns  and  the 
^Arctic  Ocean,  the  Odor  and  the  Ural  Mountains, 
lidie  at  all  ages,  from  birth  up  to  140  years,  it  is 
iasaid,  but  their  mean  lifetime  is  only  25  years. 
riThemarriagerateis  10,  the  birth  rate  45,  the  death 


rate  36  (per  1,000  is  always  understood,  unless 
another  scale  is  mentioned).  Thus,  birth,  mar- 
riage, death  succeed  each  other  rapidly  among 
the  sixty  millions  of  people  diffused  over  nearly 
two  million  square  miles  of  steppes,  forests, 
farms,  and  river-side  pastures.  In  Archangel, 
where  the  greatest  e.xtremes  of  cold  are  expe- 
rienced, the  mortality  is  nearly  the  same  ns  in 
England ; in  Esthonia  and  Conrland,  on  the 
Baltic,  the  rate  is  low  ; so  it  is  in  Finland;  while 
about  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian,  it  ranges  from  40  to  52.  Whenever 
tho  mortality  is  excessively  high  in  any  place, 
its  causes  can  now  almost  always  bo  discovered  ; 
they  are  familiar  enough  to  us  in  England,  bat 
they  take  different  forms  in  different  countries, 
and  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  Russia  itself. 
Italy,  extending  from  the  Alps  across  the  middle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  offers  a strong  contrast  to 
Russia ; it  is  divided  by  the  Appenines,  breathes 
the  air  of  the  sea,  is  not  frozen  by  hard  winters, 
is  the  home  of  the  arts,  and  inherits  the  renown 
of  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  the  Italian 
people  suffer  much ; few  live  to  their  natural 
term;  the  death-rate  is  30.  I speak  now  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  death-rate  in  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy,  and  in  the  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  is  29  ; south  of  the  Po,  in  Parma, 
35 ; Modena,  31 ; Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
31;  Tuscany,  33;  Naples,  35.  Umbria  is  the 
healthiest  province  of  Italy,  rate  27 ; and  Rome, 
thanks  to  her  aqueducts,  is  perhaps  the  healthiest 
city  in  Italy.  Venetia,  under  the  Austrians,  was 
in  health  on  a par  with  Tuscany,  33.  It  is  a 
pecnliarity  of  Italy  that  the  population  of  the  I 
country  is  as  unhealthy  as  that  of  the  towns. 
This  low  standard  of  health  is  the  fruit  of  the 
former  state  of  things,  as  the  new  Government 
has  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  bring  evils  to 
light  which  luxuriated  under  small  paralysing 
despotisms.  As  the  science  of  Italy  reveals  the 
evils  and  their  causes,  the  people  will  find 
remedies  ; and  among  the  first  will  probably  be 
the  restoration  of  the  great  drainage  works,  and 
the  magnificent  aqueducts  of  their  ancestors. 
Improved  health  will  increase  the  military  power 
of  Italy.  East  of  Italy  is  Greece — which  holds 
only  a fraction  of  the  Greeks,  about  whom 
little  can  be  said — Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  North 
Africa.  All  known  about  these  fine  regions 
of  tho  world  is  that  they  are  desolated  by 
diseases,  are  unhealthier  than  Russia  or  Italy, 
and  are  nurseries  of  the  plague  that  subjects 
Europe  to  the  vexatious  oppression  of  quarantine. 
Spain,  lying  west  of  Italy,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic,  mountainous,  and 
divided  by  deep-cut  rivers,  was,  perhaps,  when 
she  colonised  South  America,  the  healthiest 
country  of  Europe.  The  death-rate  of  Spain  is 
now  28.  Between  Italy  and  Russia,  on  the 
Danube,  extending  from  tho  Carpathians  to  the 
Adriatic,  lies  the  Austrian  empire,  full  of  natural 
resources,  and  pervaded  to  a considerable  extent 
by  the  industry  and  science  of  Germany ; yet 
the  death-toll  of  Austria  is  high,  it  is  30.  The 
mortality  of  Prussia  is  not  quite  so  high,  it  is 
29  ; in  Bavaria,  on  the  Upper  Danube,  it  is  29  ; 
in  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  29.  At  such  rates 
72,000,000  of  Germans  and  their  associated  races 
die.  In  none  of  these  countries  do  the  people 
live  on  an  average  30  years.  We  now  enter  a 
healthier  region  of  Europe,  of  which  England  is 
the  centre;  where  the  people  live  on  an  average 
35,  40,  or  50  years,  and  where  a fuller  life  is 
enjoyed.  Take  Norway,  for  example,  with  its 
Udal  proprietors  along  fiords  and  streams;  there 
the  mean  lifetime  of  the  people  is  full  50  years. 
The  death-rate  is  17,  the  birth-rate  is  34.  They 
are,  as  the  old  sagas  teach  us,  at  home  on  the 
ocean,  and  emigrate  freely.  lu  Sweden,  as  well 
as  Denmark,  the  mortality  rises  to  22  ; and  the 
mean  lifetime  of  the  Scandinavians  is  about  44 
years.  Sweden,  I may  remark,  is  famous  in  our 
science  for  furnishing  Dr.  Price  with  the  data 
from  which  the  first  national  life-table  was  con- 
structed. In  Hanover  the  death-rate  is  23 ; and 
iu  Holland,  on  its  canals  and  river  deltas,  where 
the  greatest  natural  sanitary  difficultiesare  found, 
the  mortality  is  26  ; the  mean  lifetime  is  35. 
In  Belgium  other  difficulties  have  sprung  up; 
the  population  is  the  densest  in  Europe,  themks  to 
its  industry,  but  the  death-rate  little  exceeds  22. 
If  we  ascend  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland,  we  there 
find  several  healthier  cantons.  In  France,  that 
various  and  beautiful  land,,  lying  between  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  the  death- 
rate  was  23 ; in  the  last  year  or  two  it  bas  fallen 
to  23,  as  low  as  that  of  England.  No  variation 
in  the  health  of  the  States  of  Europe  is  the 
result  of  chance ; it  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
physical  and  political  conditions  in  which  nations 


live.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  people 
of  every  country  are  associated  with  you  in  these 
inquiries,  and  are  watching  the  progress  of  the 
great  question  of  public  health  in  England.  In 
Germany,  including  districts  under  paternal 
well-intentioned  sovereigns,  some  300,000  men, 
women,  and  children  are  killed  every  year  by 
diseases,  in  excess  of  the  numbers  dying  of  tho 
same  diseases  in  France.  Under  the  indolent 
princes  of  Italy  the  annual  life-loss  in  excess 
exceeded  150,000  lives  annually.  Not  to  save  in 
some  circumstances  is  to  destroy.  I now  ask 
you  to  consider  the  sanitary  state  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  22.  The 
rate  's  nearly  the  same  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Wales.  But  how  fares  it  with  Ireland  ? 
Well,  as  far  as  official  documents  go,  the  death- 
rate  of  Ireland  is  17  ; and,  after  every  allowance 
for  defects  in  registration,  which  has  only  been 
recently  established,  I do  not  think  tho  death- 
rate  of  Ireland  can  be  set  higher  than  that  of 
Scotland.  From  the  English  life-table  we  learn 
that  the  mean  lifetime  of  the  nation  is  41  years 
(40'85) , and  this  implies  a corrected  mortality 
of  24  (exactly  of  24-47)  annually,  whereas  by  the 
ordinary  method  the  mortality  is  23  (or  22-45). 
The  difference  arises  from  the  increase,  which 
throws  into  the  population  a mass  of  young 
persons  at  ages  when  the  mortality  is  below  tho 
average.  The  average  age  of  the  dying  is  re- 
duced  from  tho  same  cause : it  is  29-4  years. 
Similar  corrections  of  the  mortality  are  required, 
and  will  ultimately  be  made  in  other  countries.. 
The  mean  age  of  the  population  by  the  life-table 
is  32  years ; the  mean  age  of  tho  enumerated 
population  in  1861  was  26i;  the  difference  of 
I 5’5  years  arises  from  the  same  cause.  If  a nor- 
j maliy  constituted  population  bas  lived  33  years, 

' it  will  live  32  years  under  the  same  law  of  mor- 
tality; but  in  England  the  age  of  the  people  is 
now  26'5  years ; and  they  will  live  35'G  years  on 
an  average.  As  they  are  younger,  they  have  an 
ampler  prospect  of  life  before  them  than  a 
stationary  population.  You  are  aware  that  more 
boys  are  born  alive  than  girls,  and  the  boys 
dying  in  greater  numbers,  this  provision  of  nature 
brings  the  sexes  nearly  to  an  equality  of  numbers 
at  tho  age  of  marriage.  Thus  of  1,000  children 
bom  in  England,  513  are  boys,  488  girls  ; 334 
men,  329  women  live  to  the  age  of  20 ; the 
excess  of  boys  is  reduced  from  24  to  4;  aud,  if 
there  were  no  emigration  and  foreign  service,  the 
men  of  the  age  20-40  would  exceed  the  women 
in  number.  An  unchanging  million  of  annual 
births  will  produce,  according  to  the  law  of 
vitality  in  England,  a population  of  41,389,940, 
consisting  of  20,426,138  males,  20,432,046  fe- 
males, large  numbers  differing  quite  inconsider- 
ably. The  births  registered  iu  the  United 
Kingtlom  in  1865,  exclusive  of  tho  islands  in  the 
British  seas,  amounted  to  1,006,223,  and  this  is 
below  the  actual  number,  as  all  the  births  are 
not  registered  in  Ireland  or  England.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
islands,  is  now  estimated  at  14,775,810  males, 
and  15,553,397  females.  England  differs  from 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  respect, — 
it  has  250,356  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  mer- 
chant  service  abroad,  on  the  seas,  and  in  English 
possessions.  This  leaves  14,525,-154  males  at 
home,  against  15,553,397  females.  Tfae  fe- 
males exceed  the  males  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom 
by  1,027,9-43.  After  deducting  the  men  abroad 
having  English  homes,  the  number  is  reduced 
to  777,587  women.  The  proportionate  number  is 
greatest  in  Scotland,  least  in  Ireland.  Never- 
theless, if  our  calculation  is  correct,  the  men 
must  be  somewhere  in  existence  ; and,  in  fact, 
in  America  and  in  Australasia  alone,  at  the  last 
census,  the  males  found  exceeded  the  females  by 
nearly  a million  (972,530).  Allowing  for  the 
share  of  other  nations  in  the  surplus,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  men  of  which 
the  777,587  women  at  home  complete  the  calcu- 
lated couples.  The  men  are  in  Newfoundland, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the 
United  States,  whither  the  women  have  hitherto 
hesitated  to  sail  from  home  across  the  ocean ; 
but,  with  constant  magnetic  communication, 
commercial  intercourse,  aud  the  intimate  union 
of  tho  people  on  both  sides  of  the  seas,  the 
eqnilibrinm  of  the  sexes  cannot  fail,  iu  the  end, 
to  be  re-established.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  health  of  the  English  race  on  the  other 
side  of  the  seas,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
imperfect  documents,  is  not  worse  than  it  is  in 
England ; and  that  those  rising  communities 
are  eager  to  adopt  all  the  sanitary  improvements 
of  Europe.  In  some  respects  they  have  gone 
ahead  of  Europe.  I may  refer  to  the  magnifi- 
cent  aqueduct  pouring  the  fresh  streams  of  a 
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zuouQtain  river  into  New  York  since  the  year 
1812,  when  Paris  and  London  were  drinking 
polluted  waters  from  the  Seine  and  the  Thames. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Health  Section, 
Hr.  W.  Eendle  read  a very  able  and  comprehen- 
sive report  from  the  standing  committee.  The 
deficient  water  supply  was  commented  upon, 
and  it  was  insisted  that  private  profit  should  not 
be  made  out  of  the  supply  of  water,  which  should 
be  distributed  at  prime  coat  by  public  bodies. 
The  most  practical  suggestion  made  was,  that 
a royal  commission  should  be  appointed,  with  a 
view  to  the  simplification  and  consolidation  of 
our  sanitary  laws,  and  securing  their  adminis- 
tration by  good  and  willing  men. 

Hr.  P.  Holland  moved  a resolution  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  report,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Boggestion,  that  a royal  commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  facilitate  the  con- 
solidation  and  the  better  administration  of 
sanitary  laws. 

Hr.  Godwin  seconded  the  motion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  report  would  not  be 
listened  to  only  and  forgotten,  but  that  it  would 
receive  practical  attention  in  Hancheeter. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Smoke  Question. 

The  special  question  was,  “ How  far  smoke 
and  the  products  of  combustion,  arising  from 
various  manufacturing  processes,  were  injurious 
to  health  ? What  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
from  such  causes  ? ” 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  initiated  the  discussion  by 
reading  a very  valuable  paper,  to  which  we  may 
be  able  to  return.  In  opening  the  paper  Dr. 
Smith  remarked  that  the  disinfecting  power  of 
smoke  had  not  rid  us  of  disease,  nor  did  it  pre- 
vent occasional  pestilences.  If  it  did  good,  it 
did  more  evil,  and  much  of  the  mortality  of 
Hanchester  must  be  attributed  to  smoke.  It 
bad  been  said  that  if  the  carbon  was  thoroughly 
burned  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  would  be 
80  great  as  to  be  intolerable ; but  when  the 
blackness  was  j-emoved  the  sulphurous  acid 
seemed  to  escape  more  easily.  The  only  sure 
mode  he  knew  of  diminishing  the  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid  given  out  by  chimneys  is  by 
burning  no  sulphur.  This  can  be  done,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  by  burning  less  coal,  and  burn- 
ing  more  economically;  next,  by  not  allowing 
the  most  sulphurous  of  the  coals  to  be  burnt  in 
large  towns.  This  latter  is  a simple  mode  of 
doing  some  good,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  be  con- 1 
sidered  too  great  a demand  on  manufacturers.  ! 

Hr.  P.  Spence  read  a paper  in  defence  of 
smoke. 

Hr.  Holland  said  that  smoke  was  prevented ' 
in  London  by  the  imposition  of  penalties,  which 
were  doubled  in  amount  for  successive  offences  ; 
what  was  accomplished  by  one  man  being  made  \ 
the  standard  fur  his  neighbour.  He  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spence’s  paper  , 
had  been  prepared  in  earnest ; it  must  have  been  ’ 
read  to  provoke  debate.  There  was  no  engineer- 
ing difficulty  about  burning  smoke ; but  it  would 
be  far  better  not  to  make  the  smoke  than  to  do 
60  much  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hr.  Fairbairn  had 
made  one  furnace  consume  the  smoke  of  another, 
thus  showing  that  smoke  could  be  prevented  by 
a good  stoker.  The  comparison  of  different 
towns  Hr.  Spence  had  made  was  fallacious, 
because  circumstances  which  affected  their  health 
had  been  lost  sight  of.  Steam-engine  smoke 
had  been  prevented,  and  therefore  could  be.  It 
was  stupid  not  to  prevent  it ; and  manufacturers 
had  no  right  to  expose  the  public  to  injury. 

Hr.  W.  Fairbairn  said,  that  thirty  years  ago 
ho  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  was 
practicable  to  prevent  smoke,  and  since  that 
time  his  conviction  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  several  large  establishments.  If  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  were  admitted  into  our 
furnaces,  we  might  have  a nearly  transparent 
atmosphere;  and  this  would  be  accompanied  by 
a great  saving  of  fuel.  An  additional  boiler 
would  often  enable  a manufacturer  to  prevent 
smoke  without  difficulty;  and  in  Cornwall 
where  smoke  was  not  made,  and  had  not  been 
for  fifty  years,  there  were  50  per  cent,  more 
boilers  in  proportion  to  the  engines  tlmn  there 
were  in  Lancashire. 

Alderman  Cawley,  C.E.,  said  it  was  supposed 
that  railway  locomotives  bad  been  cured  from 
smoking  by  legislation ; but  travellers  knew 
better,  and  the  defect  in  the  legislation  was  that 
the  penalty  was  not  upon  the  production  of 
smoke,  but  upon  the  construction  of  the  engines. 

Dr.  Hacadam,  concurring  generally  with  Dr. 
A.  Smith,  dwelt  on  the  difference  between  dense 


smoke,  containing  a large  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  which  the  air  had  not  power  to 
carry  away,  and  the  difiusion  of  gases  which 
came  into  play  when  the  carbon  was  more  per- 
fectly consumed  ; and,  referring  to  the  question 
of  fire-grates  versus  stoves,  mentioned  the  uses 
of  chimneys  in  ventilating  rooms. 

Hr.  Galloway  recalled  the  Builder's  suggestion 
of  lighting  a fire  at  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent 
smoke,  as  one  of  several  plans  discussed  in  a 
paper,  which  he  wished  an  opportunity  to  read. 

Hr.  Godwin  wanted  to  know  nothing  about 
the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  ; it 
was  an  established  fact  that  smoke  could  be 
economically  consumed.  The  thing  was  settled 
and  done  with;  and  therefore  it  was  a public 
misfortune  that  such  a paper  as  that  of  Mr. 
Spence  should  have  been  allowed  to  be  read  in 
the  section.  (No,  no.)  The  time  had  come  for 
the  outer  world, — that  outside  the  manufac- 
turing circle, — -to  insist  upon  preventing  smoke 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Manchester,  besides 
health,  buildings  were  destroyed ; instead  of 
beauty  there  was  everywhere  a dulness  most 
depressing  to  the  spirits.  Happiness  was  no 
small  thing ; the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a town  all  their  lives  was  no  trivial  matter ; and 
he  had  little  doubt  that  an  immense  amount  of 
misery  was  caused  by  smoke  in  Manchester  and 
other  towns.  The  material  results  of  its  pre- 
valence were  quite  lamentable  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger.  Magnificent  warehouses,  in  respect 
of  which  Hanchester  stood  almost  alone,  were 
destroyed  in  appearance  in  three  or  four  years. 
The  noble  Assize  Courts  were  suffering  already, 
and  it  was  lamentable  to  compare  a statue 
put  up  weeks  ago  with  one  that  had  been 
up  as  many  months.  There  was  an  Act  which 
said  that  smoke  was  illegal  here;  but  it  was 
not  put  in  force,  because  those  who  ought  to 
see  it  carried  out  imagined  that  they  would 
suffer  from  its  operation.  What  was  required 
was  an  authority  which  would  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Spence  rose  to  reply  to  what  he  deemed 
almost  personal  attacks  upon  himself,  twitting 
Hr.  Godwin  as  being  the  representative  of  London, 
which  we  were  to  suppose  was  almost  free  from 
smoke,  and  remarking  that  the  temper  displayed 
by  the  disputants  suggested  a contrast  between 
the  happy  state  of  miud  enjoyed  in  Manchester 
I and  the  irritability  Mr.  Godwin  had  brought 
from  the  metropolis.  That  gentleman,  however, 
denied  that  he  had  given  London  so  good  a 
character,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  half  freed 
I from  smoke.  Hr.  Spence  then  admitted  that  he 
! was  convinced  smoke  could  be  consumed  ; but, 
he  asked,  Cui  hono  ? Should  we  be  iu  a worse  or 
j a better  position  ? He  maintained  the  relevance 
' of  the  comparisons  he  had  made  between  dif- 
ferent towns,  asserting  that  their  conditions 
were  similar,  which  several  gentlemen  denied. 

Hr.  Rumney  emphatically  denied  the  state- 
ment that  the  Act  had  been  a dead  letter  in 
Manchester,  and  defended  Mr.  Spence,  entering 
into  the  chemical  argument,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  practical  difficnltiea  experienced  in  prevent- 
ing smoke. 

Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  who  had  read  a paper  on 
the  subject,  delivered  a spirited  reply,  vigor- 
ously contending  that,  as  several  classes  of'  works 
were  carried  on  without  the  production  of  smoke, 
such  as  puddling  furnaces  and  mills,  the  question 
of  possibility  was  settled,  and  confidently  de- 
nying the  assumption  of  Mr.  Spence  that  it  w.ts 
pure  carbon  which  floated  iu  the  atmosphere.  It 
contained  a large  quantity  of  hydro-carbon  and 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar;  and 
it  was  these  carbonaceous  matters  which  were 
so  deleterious. 

Dr.  Farr  wound  up  a good  discussion  by  a few 
remarks,  in  which  he  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Faraday  before  the  parliamentary  committee. 
Mr.  Faraday  said  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  as 
a natural  effect,  in  obtaining  perfect  combustion 
of  smoke.  Imperfect  combustion,  or  the  ulti- 
mate production  of  smoke,  in  all  cases  depended 
upon  convenience  or  ignorance.  In  large  fires  it 
depended  more  upon  ignorance  than  convenience, 
and  if  a manufacturer  were  obliged  to  burn  his 
own  smoke,  he  would,  in  a short  time,  be  able  to 
do  so  without  any  pecuniary  loss. 

Pollution  of  Rivers. 

The  special  question  for  consideration  was, — 

“ How  can  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  the  refuse 
and  sewage  of  towns  be  best  prevented  ?”  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam  read  the  first  paper.  He 
pointed  ont  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
charges from  manufactories  and  works  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  remarking  that  a stream  receiving 
liquid  from  works  containing  organic  matter  did  J 


not  putrefy,  providing  it  was  in  motion  ; but  a 
stream  receiving  organic  matter  from  sowers  was 
liable  to  putrefy.  He  instanced  three  Scottish 
rivers,  the  Leven,  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  the 
North  Esk,  as  illustrations  in  proof  of  this,  and 
proceeded  to  consider  tho  means  of  preventing 
the  pollution  of  streams.  He  said  mining  dis- 
charges could  scarcely  be  prevented,  but  they 
were  not  of  so  much  importance,  for  the  deposit 
settled  on  the  stones.  All  practical  means  for 
the  arrestment  of  the  pollntion  from  manu- 
facturing discharges  should  be  employed.  It 
was  a question  whether  some  rivers  should  not 
be  given  up  entirely  to  manufacturing  interests  ; 
it  being  a condition  that  the  discharges  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  most  effectual  method  of  utilisation 
was  the  system  of  irrigation  which  had  been  very 
snccessfully  carried  out  at  the  Craigentinny 
Meadows,  near  Edinburgh.  The  system  ought: 
to  be  compulsory  in  inland  towns  ; but  as  to 
towns  on  the  sea  coast,  it  was  a question  whether 
it  was  not  better  that  the  sewage  should  be 
poured  into  the  sea,  where  it  would  at  any  rate 
assist  the  production  of  seaweed,  which  would 
feed  the  fish.  This  question  would  be  best 
worked  ont  by  a local  authority,  under  the 
direction  or  control  of  a royal  commission,  or  a 
Government  inspector ; but  sanitary  measures 
should  be  compulsory,  and  not  optional. 

Mr.  John  Newton,  C.E.,  read  the  second  paper, 
in  which  he  gave  some  details,  showing  that  in 
several  places  sewage  was  utilised  ; and  he 
argued  thereupon  that  similar  systems  might  be 
carried  out  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Hawksley  read  a paper  on  “ Eiver  and  Air 
Pollution,  with  Proposals  for  tho  Abolition 
thereof.”  He  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
the  facta  and  characteristics  regarding  the 
material  which  polluted  rivers,  and  on  the  evil 
efi'ects  arising  from  the  use  of  impure  water. 
He  said  any  attempt  to  patch  up  the  present 
method  of  drainage  would  result  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  recommended  the  use  of  Moule’s 
earth-closets.  He  advocated  compulsory  legisla- 
tion in  sanitary  matters,  and  the  utilisation  of 


Mr.  T.  Clement  Trapp  read  a paper,  in  which 
he  condemned  tho  use  of  water-closets,  except  in 
connexion  with  a system  of  iiTigation,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  in  their  new  measures,  did  not  stipulate 
for  a greater  area  around  buildings. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.,  in  commencing 
the  discussion,  said  he  considered  this  subject 
lay  at  the  root  of  sanitary  reform.  He  proceeded 
to  criticise  the  papers  read,  and  referred  to 
various  manufactures  and  mining  operations,  to 
show  that  tho  refuse  which  had  formerly  been 
poured  into  rivers,  causing  pollution,  was  now 
in  many  instances  utilised  and  found  to  be  very 
profitable.  In  most  of  these  cases  this  bad  only 
been  done  under  compulsion,  and  he  contended 
that  by  compulsory  legislation  the  purification 
of  our  rivers  might  be  to  a great  extent  accom- 
plished. He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation,  of  which  he  was  in  favour ; and 
be  described  the  favourable  results  at  Croydon 
and  Worthing.  He  moved,  “ That  while  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
excreta  and  refuse  from  bouses,  ic  is  advisable 
to  procure  compulsory  legislation  against  the 
pollution  of  rivers  by  refuse  or  the  sewage  of 
towns.” 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  he  would  not  speak  of  the 
papers,  but  would  state  a few  broad  facts.  He 
would  not  for  one  moment  advocate  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers,  bnt  it  was  an  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion ; and  we  mast  advance  still  further.  When 
there  were  pure  rivers  in  this  country,  before 
manufactures  were  established,  there  were  no 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  towns.  Sanitary 
improvement  had  swept  away  many  types  of 
disease  which  then  existed.  He  urged  that 
the  discharge  of  effete  matter  into  running  water 
was  an  improvement  on  the  cesspool  or  ashpit 
amongst  crowded  dwellings.  Manchester  had 
been  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith 
and  Mr.  Holland,  to  find  whether  the  most 
severe  types  of  disease  were  attributable  to  foul 
rivers  ; and  they  were  bound  to  come  to  the  con- 
trary conclnaion.  In  1859,  when  the  Thames 
was  so  foul  that  Parliament  sat  with  closed 
windows,  there  was  a low  rate  of  mortality. 
Riparian  owners  did  whatever  they  thought  fit 
with  river  frontage,  and  abused  the  water  as 
they  pleased  for  their  own  advantage.  The 
rivers  were  made  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  re- 
fuse, and  in  the  course  of  time  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  raised,  so  that  the  river  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  great  distress  resulted.  The 
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Comrnission  on  which  lie  was  engaged  had  found 
in  Toikshiro  that  the  manufacturers,  without 
compulsory  measures,  were  doing  many  things 
which  tended  to  the  purification  of  their  streams. 
The  washings  of  wool  which  used  to  pollute  the 
streams  were  now  cleared  of  the  soaps  and  oils, 
and  were  by  no  means  so  injurious.  They  found 
the  greatest  willingness  amongst  the  manufac- 
turers to  give  them  information,  and  their  only 
plea  for  polluting  the  rivers  was  that  it  was  of  no 
use  for  individuals  to  go  to  great  expense  to  im- 
prove the  river,  when  others  above  them  on  the 
same  stream  were  doing  the  contrary.  The 
products  raised  on  irrigated  land  were  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  they  were  so  rich  that  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  bo  consumed  quickly ; 
aud  the  best  method  of  utilising  the  grass  was 
to  give  it  to  milk  cows.  Like  the  previous 
speaker,  he  would  urge  that  the  earth-closet 
system  was  impracticable  in  large  towns.  He 
hoped  that  the  Royal  Commission  would  lead  to 
a practical  result,  and  he  was  sure  that  Parlia- 
ment would  only  receive  such  suggestions  on  the 
subject  as  would  carry  common  sense  with 
them,  and  could  be  carried  into  effect  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Dr.  Elliott  (Carlisle)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Sir.  Rylands  (Birmingham)  said  the  49th 
clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act  gave  compulsory 
power. 

Sir.  E.  Potter,  Sl.P.  (Carlisle),  spoke  of  the  water 
around  Warrington  and  in  the  black  country, 
and  of  the  Clyde,  and  said  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  if  the  streams  were  to  bo  kept  pure, 
there  must  be  separate  sewerage  for  the  refuse 
from  manufactories. 

Hr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  said  he  did  not  know  how 
the  pollution  of  streams  could  be  prevented 
■better  than  by  compulsory  legislation,  and  he 
approved  of  the  system  of  irrigation;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  know  where  to  apply  it  in  a 
country  teeming  with  population. 

Dr.  Trench  (Liverpool)  said  he  considered  the 
best  mode  of  removing  refuse  was  -with  water, 

' by  subterranean  channels;  but  he  was  not 
wedded  to  the  opinion  that  water  was  the  only 
means,  and  that  there  should  be  further  inves- 
tigation before  dogmatical  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed. Still  it  was  wrong  to  have  two  systems 
i in  the  same  town. 

Mr.  Heron,  the  town-clerk  of  Manchester,  said 
L that  the  Corporation  was  wedded  to  no  system, 

I but  with  them  he  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they 
1 had  persistently  refused  to  sanction  the  intro- 
( -dnetion  of  water-closets  into  small  houses. 

( (Mr.  Holland, — “ Shame.”)  He  gloried  in  his 
i shame.  The  ash-pit,  not  the  cess-pool,  was  more 
i innocuons  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  than  closets 
i inside  houses. 

The  further  discussion  was  sustained  by  Mr. 

1 E.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Holdsworth,  and  others,  and 
t terminated  with  brief  replies  ard  explanations 
c on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  papers,  and 
I Lord  Robert  Montagu,  whose  resolution  in  shape 
c of  a recommendation  to  the  council,  was  carried 
D unanimously. 

We  refer,  under  a separate  heading,  to  one 
c other  subject  treated  of,  and  will  return  to  the 
il  discussions  next  week. 


CONDITION  OF  MANCHESTER. 

At  the  Social  Science  workmen’s  meeting 
a already  alluded  to  (we  avail  ourselves  in  this 
il  instance  of  tho  report  in  the  Zfanchester 
h Exi'.miner), — 

Mr.  Godwin  said  they  were  aware  that  the 

0 office  of  one  of  tho  branches  of  the  Social  Science 

1 Association  was  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  pre- 
6 serving  the  public  health,  the  best  modes  of  con- 
s' structiou  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
a and  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  obtain  laws  to 
p protect  US  against  the  apathy,  the  ignorance, 
a and  the  selfishness  of  ourselves:  he  said  “our- 
B( selves”  because  all  classes  were  very  much 
a alike,  and  where  self-interests  were  concerned, 
tlthey  were  all  apt  to  button  up  their  pockets  and 
feforget  first  principles.  It  was  with  reference  to 
tl  this  department  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  them. 

Without  health  the  rich  man  was  little  to  be 
ei  envied ; but  without  health  the  poor  man  had 
Iclost  everything.  But  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
lalaws  of  health  we  should  not  overcrowd  our 
hihouses  in  the  way  we  do;  we  should  not  subject 
oiourselves  to  inhale  the  bad  gases  that  we  do.  In 
M Manchester  the  people  were  breathing  a poisonous 
aiair;  and,  when  he  heard  it  actually  said  that 
Bismoke  was  scarcely  detrimental  to  health  and 
tl  happiness,  he  could  not  control  his  indignation 


at  hearing  such  an  observation,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  air  of  London  had  spoiled  his  temper. 
Ho  urged  them  not  to  have  too  much  objection 
to  a little  control  in  these  matters.  There  were 
sanitary  laws  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a law  to  prevent 
two  families  cohabiting  in  thesame  cottage,  which 
it  were  well  in  some  cases  if  we  could  have  revived 
at  the  present  day.  He  hoped  they  would  not 
listen  too  readily  to  those  who  assured  them 
that  they  would  maintain  their  liberties  by  op- 
posing the  passing  of  sanitary  laws.  Money  was 
only  good  for  what  it  would  produce.  Draining 
and  paving  meant  raising  and  saving,  and  money 
spent  in  these  things,  and  in  the  adornment  of 
towns,  was  money  well  spent,  because  they  con- 
duced to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  regard  to  the  adornment  of 
towns,  and  the  importance  of  art,  there  seemed 
to  be  in  Manchester  the  most  suicidal  disregard 
of  the  study  of  art  that  could  be  well  conceived. 
It  was  distressing  to  find  that  the  School  of  De- 
sign was  not  better  supported.  A knowledge  of 
drawing  at  once  advanced  a man’s  position ; 
and  there  were  now  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
men  to  distiuguish  themselves, — public  examina- 
tions and  public  rewards ; whilst  that  which  gave 
the  eye  the  power  to  see  beauty  in  the  sky,  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  flowers,  tended  to  increase  happi- 
ness, to  raise  aspirations,  and  improve  health.  He 
must  state  what  he  had  seen  in  Manchester. 
He  had  been  round  the  city  that  morning,  not 
for  the  first  time,  and  he  had  inspected  batches  of 
houses  which  were  a disgrace  to  England  and  to 
civilization.  He  would  not  say  whether  there 
was  machinery  for  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
whether  any  one  ought  to  be  blamed;  but  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  see  that 
some  remedy  was  applied  at  once.  In  the  yards 
between  Vemer-street  and  Back  Verner-street, 
he  looked  into  large  holes  filled  with  bubbling 
filth,  giving  off  destructive  gases,  so  that  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  filled  with  an  unen- 
durable  stench.  To  a practised  eye  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  to  search  for  filth,  because 
the  haggard  faces  of  the  women  and  the  staring 
eyes  of  the  children  told  at  once  that  that  was 
the  locality  in  which  it  could  be  found.  In 
“ Gibraltar  ” again  he  had  seen  frightful  places. 
Might  tho  houses  in  “ Gibraltar,”  like  the  fort 
of  that  name,  never  bo  taken  ! Unfortunately, 
however,  they  were  taken,  and  a succession  of 
tenants  went  in,  in  order  to  be  prostrated  by 
illness.  In  another  part  of  the  town  which  re- 
quired to' be  attended  to  and  improved,  there 
was  a house  overlooking  the  Irk  from  which  five 
cases  of  fever  had  been  removed  successively 
■within  a few  weeks.  So  sure  as  any  fresh  family 
went  into  that  house,  the  next  week  it  would  be 
stricken  down,  for  the  honse  was  built  over  three 
public  closets,  and  the  air  was  unendurable. 
Ue  implored  the  working  men  of  Manchester  to 
give  their  attention  to  these  matters,  to  study 
tho  laws  of  health,  and  to  help  their  lawgivers 
aud  the  authorities  rather  than  impede  them  ; 
for  money  spent  in  sanitary  improvement,  in- 
stead  of  being  a loss,  was  a gain  and  a blessing. 
An  unhealthy  population  was  a burden  to  the 
State  ; and,  moreover,  it  tended  to  increase  the 
criminal  population,  which  was  more  costly  and 
more  injurious  still. 


In  the  Health  Department  a valuable  paper 
on  the  Health  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  by 
Mr.  A.  Ransome  and  Mr.  W.  Royston  was  read, 
and  included  a number  of  important  tables.  In 
the  course  of  it  the  writers,  seeking  to  explain 
the  present  high  rate  of  mortality,  said, — 
“No  one  cause  will  account  for  the  full  list  of 
disease  and  death  : there  are  many  powerful  foes 
to  health  at  work.  Notwithstanding  what  has 
been  done,  the  reports  which  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  by 
the  sub-committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  certain  districts  in  Deans- 
gate  and  Ancoats  give  a deplorable  picture  of 
those  portions  of  the  town.  Thus,  in  Ancoats, 
within  an  area  of  about  twelve  acres,  out  of  a 
total  of  G07  houses,  no  less  than  398,  or  65‘57 
per  cent.,  are  single  houses,  or  houses  having  no 
passage  through  them  and  no  back  yards ; and 
‘ very  many  of  the  habitations  are  in  such  a con- 
dition— partly  from  the  filthiness  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants, and  partly  from  the  smell  of  privies, 
drains,  and  animals,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
walls,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  buildings — as  to  be  almost  intolerable, 
and  totally  unfit  for  human  dwellings.’  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  25,000  back-to- 
back  houses  in  Manchester  alone.  This  account , 


is  but  a repetition  of  tho  description  before 
given  of  the  state  of  things  fifteen  years  ago. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion  of  the  cottage  dwellings  of  the  town  should 
get  worse  instead  of  better.  Every  physical  im- 
provement  of  a public  character  involves  almost 
in  every  case  a large  destruction  of  small  habita- 
tions, which  are  swept  away  by  hundreds  to 
make  way  for  new  streets,  railways,  public 
buildings,  or  warehouses.  Although  many  of 
the  dwellings  thus  destroyed  were  in  a miserable 
condition,  the  state  of  those  which  are  left 
rapidly  becomes  worse.  The  poor  cling  to  the 
old  localities,  and  are  thus  driven  to  herd  more 
and  more  closely  together,  and  greatly  to  over- 
crowd the  houses  which  remain.  Again,  although 
it  is  now  illegal  to  erect  back-to-back  houses  in 
and  around  Manchester,  yet  in  some  districts  a 
custom  prevails  of  substituting  certain  rooms,  by 
which  at  times  the  law  is  practically  evaded. 
By  closing  the  door  in  the  passage  between  the 
front  and  back  part  of  the  houses,  aud  letting 
these  portions  separately,  all  the  evils  of  back- 
to-back  houses  are  equalled,  if  not  exceeded. 
All  ventilation  of  the  houses  is  prevented,  aud 
the  back  apartments  form  miserable  dwellings, 
opening  upon  a narrow  passage,  with  ash-pits 
and  privies  close  to  the  door.  Giving  full  credit 
to  the  city  authorities,  and  especially  to  its 
sanitary  committee,  for  anxiety  to  amend  this 
moat  objectionable  state  of  things,  the  task  is  of 
such  vast  magnitude,  and,  by  the  present  method 
of  administration,  authority  ia  so  much  weakened, 
and  responsibility  so  much  diluted  by  division, 
that  no  real  change  for  the  better  can  be  made 
without  a complete  remodelling  of  the  sani- 
tary department  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
appointment  of  a responsible  medical  officer 
of  health.  Mr.  John  Leigh  has  recently  con- 
tributed three  most  valuable  papers  to  the 
quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar-General, 
upon  the  ‘ Causes  of  the  vitiation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Manchester,’  and  therein  shows  most 
clearly  what  a powerful  influence  for  evil  is 
exerted  day  after  day  upon  the  inhabitants  by 
the  various  impurities,  solid,  vaporous,  or  gaseous, 
with  which  the  air  of  tho  town  is  laden. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  also  has  found  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Manchester  contains  an  inordinate 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a diminished  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  besides  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  irritating  vapours,  and  probably,  also, 
various  organic  compounds.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  adequately  into  this  subject  within  the 
brief  limits  of  this  paper;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  ascribing  a very  large  part  of  the 
constantly  excessive  mortality  of  the  town  to 
this  cause.  Its  influence  is  to  be  observed  in  tho 
blanched  and  pallid  looks  of  all  the  dwellers  in 
the  town,  but  especially  of  tlie  children,  who 
droop  and  become  etiolated,  like  plants  exposed 
to  the  same  influences.  But  tho  effects  of  this 
polluted  atmosphere  aro  chiefly  to  be  noticed  in 
the  prevalence  in  Manchester  of  affections  of  the 
lungs,  tho  organs  most  exposed  to  its  action. 
Not  only  phthisis,  but  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  such  as  bronchitis,  influenza,  and  catarrh, 
occur  much  more  frequently  iu  proportion  to 
other  diseases  in  Manchester  than  in  London. 
The  small  variation  iu  the  number  of  deaths  over 
five  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  those  under 
that  age,  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Royston  iu  his  paper  ' On  the  Variation  of  the 
Death-rate  in  England.’  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  any  inquiry  into  the  means  of  diminishing 
the  excessive  death-rate  in  large  towns  is  reduced 
to  a consideration  of  the  causes  of  infantile 
mortality.  It  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  that 
any  unwholesome  condition  surrounding  the 
inhabitants  will  tell  with  the  greatest  force 
upon  the  tender  frames  of  young  children ; and 
hence  most  of  the  causes  already  passed  in 
review  must  be  held  to  be  in  part  at  work  in 
producing  the  awful  amount  of  mortality  amongst 
these  children.  But  there  are  special  causes 
besides.  In  the  year  1860,  at  the  instance  of  a 
committeeof  the  Sanitary  Association,  an  abstract 
was  obtained  of  the  causes  of  all  deaths  under 
five  years  of  age,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1859,  in  the  different  districts  of  Manchester. 
On  comparing  these  with  one  another,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  in  the  poorer  districts 
the  excessive  number  of  deaths  from  such  dis- 
eases as  diarrheea,  whooping-cough,  measles, 
and  bronchitis,  disorders  which  are  seldom  fatal 
amongst  the  children  of  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  In  Ancoats, 
iu  the  year  1859,  out  of  1,493,  the  total  number 
of  deaths,  435  were  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age,  and  of  these  92  were  caused  by  diarrheea  or 
dysentery,  109  by  convulsions.  A careful  per- 
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Eonal  inquiry  by  a deputation  of  the  above  com- 
mittee  in  the  same  district  of  Ancoats  gave  still 
greater  force  to  this  observation,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  irresistible,  that  the  excessive  infant 
mortality  of  Manchester  was  mainly  owing  to 
‘ want  of  care  and  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  parents  in  the  management  of  their 
children.’  These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
past  and  present  unhealtbiness  of  our  town.  To 
the  future  we  must  look  forward  with  mingled 
fear  and  hope.  There  is  a strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  population  to  become  more  and 
more  massed  together;  and  so  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  will  not  materially  diminish. 
Still  there  is  a better  feeling  abroad  respecting 
measures  of  sanitary  improvement;  men’s  minds 
are  continually  turned  towards  the  various 
methods  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  that  lowest 
stratum  of  society,  which  at  present  is  such  an 
opprobrium,  and  such  a source  of  future  danger 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  So  far  as 
knowledge  constitutes  power,  we  are  in  a much 
better  position  now  for  preventing  excessive 
mortality  amongst  our  town  population  than  we 
were  formerly.  We  know  more  accurately  the 
effects  of  impure  air,  whether  arising  from  sim- 
ple overcrowding,  from  accumulations  of  filth, 
or  from  the  noxious  outpourings  of  our  manufac- 
tories. We  have  learnt  not  only  that  it  probably 
conduces  to  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease,  by 
lowering  the  powers  of  life,  and  possibly  by  favour- 
ing  the  existence  of  the  morbid  leaven,  bub  also, 
what  is  even  more  important,  that  it  is  a 
powerful  influence  predisposing  to  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  disease.  We  have  learnt  the  value  of 
good  water,  and  know  more  accurately  what 
dangers  lurk  in  its  possible  impurities.  The 
cotton  famine  also,  with  all  its  privations,  has 
taught  ns  what  are  the  best  and  cheapest  articles 
of  I'ood,  and  bow  they  may  be  prepared  and 
distributed  roost  advantageously  to  the  poor,  by 
means  of  public  dining-rooms  and  kitchens.  We 
are  also  moi’e  ready  to  meet  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
disease  ; for,  if  wo  do  not  know  much  more  about 
the  diseases  themselves,  we  have  learnt  more  of 
their  mode  of  distribution  and  of  the  circum- 
stances favourable  to  their  progress,  and,  by 
taking  precautions  against  infection,  wo  can  ride 
out  the  storm  of  infection  until  its  virulence  has 
passed  away.  Our  first  care  should  be  to  provide 
better  and  healthier  homes  for  the  working 
classes.  The  building  of  large  numbers  of  well- 
arranged  dwellings  for  the  poor  would  not  only 
be  a right  and  benevolent  undertaking,  bnt,  with  . 
care  and  proper  encouragement,  would  also  yield 
a reasonable  profit  upon  the  outlay.  The  corpo- 
rations of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  recently 
proposed  to  expend  very  largo  sums  in  rebuilding 
the  worst  parts  of  these  towns  upon  improved 
plans.  It  would  be  well  if  all  towns  were  to 
follow  their  example.  All  back-to-back  bouses 
should  be  done  away  with  by  breaking  through 
the  partition-walls,  and  no  division  between  the 
baek  and  front  portion  of  the  dwelling-houses 
shculd  be  allowed.  Collar  dwellings  should  bo 
entirely  abolished.  Over-crowding  should  be 
prevented,  not  only  in  lodging-houses  but  all 
other  dwellings.  A complete  reformation  is 
needed  of  the  present  detestable  system  of  privies 
and  ashpits,  either  by  the  substitntiou  of  a well- 
arr.mged  and  well- ventilated  water  system,  or  by 
some  other  means  of  completely  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  filth  and  the  formation  of 
noisome  exhalations.  All  streets  or  alleys  closed 
at  one  end  should  be  made  thoroughfares,  and 
all  courts  or  ‘wynds’  should  be  opened  out  at 
both  ends  by  streets,  not  by  covered  passages. 
"Wide,  open  spaces  should  be  left  in  diff'erent 
parts  of  the  town.  Any  fouling  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  smoke  or  by  any  kind  of  injurious 
gases  from  manufactories  should  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible.  Reception-houses  for  in- 
fectious complaints  should  be  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  epidemic  these  should  be  increased 
in  number  as  the  need  may  be  felt.  Some  more 
efficient  control  should  be  exerted  over  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  District  nnrses  should  be 
appointed  in  every  part  of  Manchester,  not  only 
to  tend  the  sick  poor,  who  nrgentlv  need  their 
care,  but  also  to  act  as  missionaries  of  sanitary 
truths,  to  teach  the  value  of  the  laws  of  health, 
and  especially  to  guide  mothers  in  the  nurture 
aud  management  of  their  children.  A medical 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  all 
sanitary*  improvements,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  regula- 
tions. Last,  but  not  least,  all  those  who  are  able 
themselves  to  escape  from  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  a town  atmosphere,  should  earnestly 


co-operate  with  the  sanitary  associations  and 
Education  Aid  Society,  and  with  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations ; and  what  is  most  important, 
should  endeavour,  with  care  and  tact,  to  bring 
their  personal  influence  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  poorer  districts,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  disconragementa,  should  strive  to  raise  them 
from  their  present  depths  of  ignorance  and 
wretchedness.” 

The  discussion  that  followed  we  will  notice 
hereafter. 


THE  CITY  TERMINirS  HOTEL,  CAoS’NON 
STREET. 

In  December,  1864,  some  time  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  we  gave  a 
full  account  of  that  building,  and  endeavoured 
to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  principles 
of  planning  applicable  generally  to  structures  of 
its  class.  Another  hotel,  by  the  architect  of  the 
hotel  at  Charing  Cross,  is  now  so  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  that  we  are  able  to  present 
a view  of  it,  and  plana  of  two  of  the  floors.  The 
City  Terminus  Hotel,  in  Cannon-street,  re- 
sembles the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  in  the  position 
with  reference  to  a railway-station  and  booking, 
offices;  so  that  some  of  the  arrangements  of 
plan  in  the  two  bnildings  are  correspondent.  In 
the  details  of  the  stractures,  and  the  fittings, 
there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ; whilst  in  the  decorative  character  of 
the  designs,  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that 
the  two  works  are  from  the  same  hand.  But 
there  were  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  Cannon- 
street  building,  in  some  respects  different  to 
those  in  the  other  case;  and  peculiarities  of 
site,  affecting  the  entrance,  the  staircases,  and 
■ the  lighting  of  the  basement,  involved  even 
greater  difficulty.  The  decorative  resemblance 
is  chiefly  comprised  in  the  facts  that  both  build- 
ings  have  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
front,  with  high  trnneated  roofs,  wherein  orna- 
ment in  zinc  plays  an  important  part;  that  they 
have  each  a Mansard  roof  to  the  portion  between 
these  wings,  and  chimneys  having  small  columns 
at  their  ends ; that  in  each  case  there  are  en- 
closed porches  to  the  wings,  and  a pent-roof  for 
the  whole  length  between;  that  in  each  there 
are  balconies  with  flower-vases  on  the  pedestals, 
and  with  the  supporting  cantilevers  of  the  same 
character  of  profile;  that  the  nail-head  orna- 
ment of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  rustication  is 
repeated  in  tho  later  work ; and  that  terra-cotta 
is  used.  Nevertheless  in  the  main  forms  that 
are  correspondent  as  described,  there  are  im- 
portant differences  of  detail. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  planning  of 
the  City  Terminus  Hotel  differed  from  those  in 
the  other  case  insomuch  as  tho  provision  for 
public  meetings  and  banquets  was  to  be  a leading 
feature.  Thus  whilst  the  design  includes  a good 
coffee-room,  and  the  other  requisites  for  travellers 
and  residents,  it  has  also  a great  hall  for  public 
dinners  and  balls,  and  a large  meeting-room  ; and 
it  has  a restaurant,  as  well  as  a chop-room  and  a 
Inncheon-bar,  and  besides  therefreshment-barand 
the  dining-room  that  are  immediately  attached  to 
the  station.  Including  the  ground-story,  which  we 
have  alluded  to  as  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
railway  booking-offices,  there  are  lour  ordinary 
stories  in  the  principal  front  of  the  building, 
above  ground,  and  two  stories  in  the  roof. 
Between  the  pavilions,  however,  only  one  story 
of  dormers  appears  in  front.  Tho  lighting  to 
the  top-attics  is  partly  managed  after  the  fashion 
of  a clerestory,  at  the  back,  above  the  corridor, — 
that  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  range  of  dormi- 
tories towards  the  front  of  tho  building.  In  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  there  are  five  stories  of 
ordinary  windows,  including  a mezzanine;  whilst 
each  pavilion  has  an  additional  story ; aud  there 
are  two  ranges  of  dormers  in  the  centre-portion 
of  the  front,  and  three  ranges  of  dormers  and 
lucarnes  in  the  pavilions. 

The  frontage  of  the  Cannon-street  building  is 
about  213  ft.  in  length  : that  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  is  227  ft., — the  railing  in  the  Strand 
being  11  ft.  longer.  As,  however,  the  Cannon- 
street  building  occupies  merely  the  area  of 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  station,  or  has  nothing 
resembling  the  Villiers-street  portion  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  the  accommodation  afforded 
is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  other  case. 
In  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  the  Villiers-street 
frontage  is  of  great  importance  for  the  lighting 
of  the  offices : for,  as  the  street  there  descends, 
many  of  the  windows,  including  those  of  the 
kitchen,  are  wholly  above  ground.  But  in  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  windows  of  the  ordinary- 


kind  could  be  got  only  at  the  two  ends  of  th© 
ground,  or  east  and  west ; and  the  kitchen,  which 
is  at  the  east,  had  to  be  lighted  from  an  area. 

The  site  of  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  and  Station 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a new  access  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Bush-lane,  or  westward  of 
the  present  junction  of  that  street  -with  Cannon- 
street, — and  on  the  west  by  Dowgate -hill. 
Between  the  limits.  Cannon-street  has  a con- 
siderable descent  from  east  to  west ; moreover, 
the  site  and  platform-level  of  the  railway- 
station  had  been  so  fixed,  by  the  engineer,  that 
there  is  a somewhat  steep  incline  everywhere 
from  the  station  to  the  street.  These  conditions 
have  led  to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  forecourt  (not  included  in  our 
plan,)  along  with  the  ways  of  entrance  and  exit, 
which  are  certainly  less  convenient  for  carriages 
than  those  of  the  Charing  Cross  station.  It  is  not 
the  arrangement  of  the  single  gate  for  entranc© 
from  the  street,  and  one  for  exit, — the  latter  close 
to  the  other,  and  reqniriugthat  a carriage  going 
westward  should  make  several  rather  awkward 
turns, — that  is  to  be  regretted,  so  much  as  that  of 
. the  steps  (shown  in  our  plan),  which  have  to  be 
ascended  by  every  one  who  arrives  in  a carriage, 
and  is  set-down  at  the  booking-offices.  Persons 
hastening  to  catch  a train,  aud  not  accustomed 
to  the  station,  will  be  very  liable  to  accident. 
The  cab-exit  way,  from  the  station,  of  course 
enters  the  forecourt  in  the  western  half  of  the 
ground,  or  opposite  a portion  of  Cannon-street- 
that  is  lower,  by  2 ft.  or  3 ft.,  than  the  spot 
where  the  entrance-gate,  opposite  the  booking- 
offices,  is.  In  fact,  there  is  a total  descent  of 
9 ft.  or  10  ft.  from  the  platform-level,  to  the 
front  in  Cannon-street  which  is  opposite  the 
cab-exit  way  at  the  building, — the  total  descent 
to  the  north  - western  angle  of  the  ground 
being  as  much  as  12  ft.  nearly.  The  door- 
ways of  the  booking-offices  are  distant  about 
90  ft.  from  the  Cannon-street  line,  and  having 
the  pent-covered  footway  in  front  of  them,  13  ft. 
in  width,  and  level  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building,  excepting  where  cut  through  by  the  cab- 
exit  way.  Thus  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  plan 
any  other  route  for  the  outgoing  carriages  than 
the  circuitous  one  which  got  over  the  one  evil,  of 
a very  steep  incline.  As  regards  the  access  to 
the  booking-offices  for  persons  arriving  on  foot, 
the  inconvenience  has  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  quantity ; if  indeed  the  con- 
j ditions  are  not  turned  in  every  respect  to  ad- 
I vantage.  A footway  on  an  inclined  plane  leads 
I from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  ground,  or 
I the  highest  part  in  Cannon-street,  to  the  level  of 
j the  booking-offices  footway;  and  there  is  a 
t similar  incline,  parallel  with  Dowgate-hill,  at  the 
: opposite  end,  bnt  in  this  case  reached  by  a flight 
I of  twelve  stops,  required  from  the  descent  of 
j Cannon-street.  As  regards  tho  original  incline 
! opposite  the  centra  of  the  building,  and  to  be 
; ascended  by  pedestrians  who  choose  to  cross  the 
: fore-court,  it  is  surmounted  by  tbo  help  of  steps, 

! in  all  about  15  in  number  : half  of  them,  leading 
' up  from  the  fore-court  to  the  same  level  as  that 
■ reached  by  tho  side-inclines,  that  is  the  footway 
to  the  doors  of  the  booking-offices,  are  shown  on 
our  plan ; and  the  other  half  afford  the  ascent 
to  the  fore-court  from  the  street-footway.  The 
feature  of  the  steps  up  to  the  booking-offices 
being  dictated,  it  has  been  skilfully  seized  hold 
of,  and  turned  to  account  by  the  architect,  for 
getting  light  and  air  to  a portion  of  the  hotel-- 
basement  that  otherwise  would  have  been  quite 
dark. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  on  the  ground, 
taking  in  all  projections,  except  those  of  the 
porches,  and  areas,  may  bo  stated  as  218  ft.  by 
92  ft.,  tho  latter  being  tho  dimension  through 
the  building.  The  middle  of  the  Cannon-etreet 
front,  which  comprises  eleven  bays,  is  recessed 
7 ft.,  taking  the  extreme  dimensions.  The 
porches  project  14  ft.  The  area  to  the  kitchen 
and  scullery  windows,  at  tho  east,  is  5 ft.  in  the 
clear  width ; and  there  are  an  area  and  cellars 
under  steps  and  footway  of  the  booking-offices. 
But  out  of  the  space  of  which  we  have  just  given 
the  dimensions,  an  area  of  about  92  ft.  by  40  ft. 
is  deducted  from  the  upper  stories  and  the  attics ; 
this  space  being  above  the  roof  of  the  great  hall, 
and  bounded  on  one  side  by  a portion  of  the  north 
end-wall  of  the  railway-station.  The  height  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  building,  comprising  the 
four  ordinary  stories,  is  70  ft.  3 in.,  measuring 
from  the  ground-floor  line  (which  is  10  in.  above 
the  level  of  the  rails),  to  the  top  of  the  cor- 
nice. Above  this,  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
main  roof  is  about  23  ft.,  and  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  pavilion-roofs,  32  ft.  A tower  at  the 
south-east  angle,  containiug  a ventilating-shaft 
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and  the  kitchen-flue,  rises  higher ; whilst  the 
highest  points  of  all  are  reached  by  the  gilded 
metal-work  finials  of  the  spire-cappings  of 
the  two  turrets  which  are  grouped  with  the 
pavilions  in  the  principal  front.  Beyond  the 
area  of  plan  that  has  been  mentioned,  and 
within  the  railway  - shed  itself,  are,  on  the 
western  side,  the  refreehmeut-bar  for  the-station, 
and  the  serving-room,  with  the  station  dining- 
room over ; and,  on  the  eastern  aide,  parcels’ 
offices  of  the  railway.  In  front  of  the  building, 
a portion  of  the  length  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
forecourt,  a narrow  strip,  is  occupied  by  offices, 
one  story  in  height  above  the  ground,  for  the 
railway-company  or  other  business-purposes; 
and  hero  also  there  is  an  ascent  by  step.s,  jrflbrd- 
ing  access  to  the  booking-offices  platform  direct 
from  Bush-lane. 

The  whole  of  the  basement,  with  its  mezza- 
nine, and  one  of  the  arches  under  the  station, 
and  the  whole  of  the  floors  above  the  gronnd- 
. story,  are  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
hotel.  Of  the  ground-floor,  the  only  available 
space  for  the  hotel  consists  of  what  falls  within 
the  western  pavilion  and  its  turret,  and  of  the 
small  space  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
ground,  which  has  been  appropriated  to  service- 
stairs,  a store-room,  lifts,  and  the  kitchen-flue. 

The  entrances  to  the  hotel  are  on  two  levels. 
There  is  an  entrance  from  the  front,  which  leads 
straight  through  the  building  to  a second  en- 
trance which  is  fi-om  the  arrival-platform  of  the 
railway.  The  latter  entrance  is  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  principal  flight  of  steps  of  the  grand 
staircase,  near  to  which  also  are  the  rising-room 
for  luggage,  and  the  west  service-stairs.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  hotel  however  may  bo 
said  to  be  oue  that  there  is  on  the  floor  below. 
Dowgate-hill  descends  a story  ; and,  correspond- 
ing almost  with  the  basement  of  the  rest  of 
the  building,  stands  clear  above  ground  at  the 
western  end  of  the  structure,  and  has  its  own 
basement  below.  The  staircase  in  fact  com- 
mences from  the  level  of  the  Dowgate-hill  en- 
trance ; and  there,  rather  than  in  tho  forecourt 
of  the  station,  carriages  may  be  expected  to  take- 
up  and  set-down.  A small  office  is  placed  on 
oue  side  this  entrance  ; and  there  is  a messen- 
ger's closet  on  the  other,  with  one  window  look- 
i ing  to  the  doorway,  and  one  to  the  service-stairs. 

The  rising-room  for  luggage  is  at  hand;  and 
I opposite  the  entrance  is  a porter’s  room.  Next 
' Cannon-street,  on  tho  same  level,  and  also  en- 
tered fiom  Dowgate-hill,  are  the  luncheon-bar 
and  chop-room,  with  a serving-room,  and  with 
lifts  from  the  refreshment- room  kitchen  and  scul- 
lery which  are  below  ; and  which  last  are  lighted 
from  an  area  on  the  Dowgate-hill  side.  In  the 
basement,  here,  are  various  cellars  and  cleaning- 
rooms,  besides  a communication  by  stairs  to 
the  railway  refreshment-room.  A thick  wall 
separates  this  portion  of  the  bnildiug  from  that 
which  is  under  tho  booking-offices;  and  in  its 
thickness  aro  the  principal  lifts  for  beer  and 
wine.  They  could  not  conveniently  passthrough 
! the  booking-offices.  The  manager  receives  wine, 
by  one  of  the  lifts,  on  the  first  floor,  in  hia  bar 
: and  room,  which  are  placed  opposite  to  a serving- 
room  of  the  great  haJi,  and  are  within  short  dis- 

■ tance  of  the  “restaurant  dining-room  ” on  that 
floor.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  basement,  what 
is  under  the  booking-offices  contains  coal-  beor- 

; and  wine-cellars,  a boiler-  and  engine-house,  and 
; an  oven;  places  for  stores;  a plate-room,  and 
: a “ strong-room a steward’s  room,  a ser- 
’ vants’  hall,  a servants’  sitting-room,  and  an 
< office  ; whilst  in  a mezzanine  to  this  basement 
i are  some  of  tho  dormitories  and  bed-rooms  for 

■ servants.  A longitudinal  corridor,  15  ft.  in 
1 width,  runs  from  the  position  of  the  western 
j pavilion  to  that  of  the  eastern  pavilion,  in  which 
i is  tho  kitchen.  It  is  lighted  by  a borrowed 
1 light,  at  the  end,  from  the  kitchen. 

Owing  to  tho  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
r railway-station,  there  was  the  utmost  difficolty 
i in  getting  light  to  the  bosement-rooms  which  are 
1 between  the  pavilions,  whether  at  the  front  or 
a at  the  back.  In  the  latter  case,  it  might 
i have  seemed  easy  to  contrive  areas,  with 
g glass  floor-lights  in  the  station,  as  at  Charing 
( Cross.  But  experienco  shows  that  such  lights 
a aro  apt  to  be  covered  with  luggage,  or  some- 
t thing  less  moveable.  The  arrangement  at 
C Cannon-street,  therefore,  on  the  station-side,  has 
b been  one  of  an  enclosure,  to  the  area,  formed  by 
t the  structure  of  pigeon-holes  in  which  the 
h luggage-labels  are  kept.  Some  use,  however, 
h has  been  made  of  an  ordinary  arrangement  of 
fl  floor-lights  : but,  as  regards  the  basement  and 
bi  basemcnt-niozzanine  rooms  in  front,  the  chief 
tij  light  is  obtained  by  filling-m  with  glass  the 


risers  of  the  steps  to  the  booking-offices 
terrace,  (which  steps  appear  in  our  plan,) 
the  whole  length  of  the  front  between  the 
porches  of  the  pavilions,  and  including  the 
returns  at  the  cab-exit  way.  Frequent  apertures 
are  left  for  ventilation.  The  glass  is  fixed  in 
iron  foaming  which  carries  the  steps ; and  these 
steps,  or  treads,  are  so.  set  in  tho  framing,  that 
they  can  be  taken  out  at  any  time  and  renewed. 
By  the  arrangement  of  the  risers,  there  is  a 
well-lighted  area  beneath  the  terrace  j and  in 
the  area  there  are  larders,  places  for  cleaning 
knives  and  boots,  and  various  conveniences. 

The  kitchen,  at  tho  eastern  end  of  tbebasement, 
measures  about  42  ft.  by  22  ft.,  exclusive  of  two 
large  recesses,  in  one  of  which  may  be  a serving- 
window.  Attached  to  the  kitchen  are  two  large 
sculleries.  The  serving-lobby  and  lifts  are  close 
to  the  east  service-stairs ; which  occupy  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building,  as  before  men- 
tu)Bed.  The  cook’s  room  is  in  a mezzanine  at 
one  end  of  the  kitchen,  over  one  of  tho  sculleries; 
and  at  the  same  level  is  a large  cistern.  The  arch 
under  the  station-platform  is  much  of  id  appro- 
priated to  cellarage  for  the  refreshment-room  of 
the  station.  Tho  coal-shoot  is  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cab  and  carriage 
exit  shown  in  our  ground-plan. 

On  tho  ground  floor,  as  our  plan  shows,  the 
whole  of  the  space,  exclusive  of  the  western 
pavilion,  and  of  the  east  sorvice-stairs,  with  the 
lifts  and  kitchen-flue,  isoccupied  by  appurtenaaces 
of  the  station.  There  are  five  or  six  sets  of 
ticket-taking  places  served  by  three  sets  of 
clerks  ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  principal  office  the 
clerks  are  placed  between  opposite  windows,  or 
openings, — according  with  the  system  in  use  by 
some  of  the  oompauios,  but  not  on  several  of  the 
older  lines.  At  the  east  end  of  the  ground  are  tho 
telegraph-office, entered  from  underth6porch,and 
the  cloak-room,  42  ft.  by  23  ft.  : then  there  is  tho 
entrance-passage  for  luggage;  and  then  follow 
one  of  the  ticket-taking  places  and  a passage  to 
the  trains,  the  space  for  clerks,  the  central 
space  of  the  general  booking-office,  and  then 
clerks  and  passage  as  before,  but  reversing  the 
positions.  The  whole  booking-office  measures 
78  ft.  by  33  ft.  A centre-passage  leads  from 
the  principal  booking-office,  to  the  trains  ; and  it 
has  on  each  side  of  it  the  different  waiting, 
rooms,  the  larger  rooms  being  23  ft.  by  22  ft. 
each.  A smaller  booking  - office  is  placed  next 
to  the  hotel-portion  of  tho  ground-story,  or 
separated  from  the  other  by  the  inclined  road- 
way for  the  cabs  and  carriages  leaving  tho 
station.  Beside  the  roadway  is  a footway  on 
tho  terrace-level,  fenced  in  by  an  iron  rail 
and  granite  posts.  Over  the  cloak-room  and 
telegraph-office  is  a mezzanine,  with  a sitting- 
room  and  three  bed-rooms,  probably  to  serve  for 
residence  of  the  telegraph-clerks. 

As  regards  the  hotel  itself,  there  are,  as  already 
mentioned,  two  entrances  on  this  floor,  one  from 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  tho  other  from  the 
arrival  - platform  of  the  station,  besides  the 
entrance  on  tho  lower  floor.  The  corridor  from 
the  entrance  that  is  in  front,  passes  by  a public 
dining-room,  42  ft.  by  23  ft.,  called  tho  lower 
restaurant, — there  being  over  it,  the  “ restaurant 
dining-room.”  At  the  north  end  of  the  “ lower 
restaurant”  is  a waiter’s  bar,  which  can  be 
entered  from  the  exterior,  under  the  porch,  and 
which  has  attached  to  it  different  lifts.  One  of 
these  is  for  wine  ; and  the  other  communicates 
with  the  kitchen  that  is  on  the  basement,  or 
floor  next  but  one  below.  The  refreshment-bar  of 
the  station,  and  the  dining-room  over  it,  we  may 
observe,  have  their  separate  staircases,  inclnding 
service-stairs.  The  steps  and  landings  of  the 
principal  staircase  are  carried  by  wrought-and- 
rivetediron  girders  at  the  ends  furthest  from  the 
wall;  and  they  are  of  rough  York  stone  adapted  to 
receive  treads  of  Hopton  Wood  stone,  (which  can 
be  renewed,)  and,  similarly,  covering  to  the  risers, 
of  stone  or  tiles.  The  bottom-steps  of  the  prin- 
cipal flight  terminate  with  a bold  sweep  or 
curtail ; the  balustrade  is  carried  on  a stone 
plinth  or  string  ; and  tho  newel,  at  the  foot,  has 
attached  to  it  a scroll-buttress.  The  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  principal  staircase  measures 
38  ft.  by  24  ft. 

On  the  first  floor,  tho  bulk  of  tho  space  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Great  Hall  with  its  adjuncts.  The  Hall 
is  placed  between  the  principal  staircase,  and  that 
portion  of  the  building  where  the  east  service- 
stairs  are,  at  the  other  end.  The  hall  will  mea- 
sure 93  ft.  in  length,  or  about  114  ft.  with  the 
recessed  galleries,  — one  for  ladies,  and  the 
other  for  musicians;  and  it  will  be  41  ft.  in 
width.  The  height  to  the  ceiling  in  the  centre 
will  he  about  36  ft.  There  will  be  Corinthian 


columns  at  the  ends,  and  pilasters  at  the  sides, 
carrying  an  entablature  with  cantilevers,  From 
this  entablature  will  rise  a cove  to  carry  the  central 
plafond  of  the  ceiling.  The  hall  is  lighted 
partly  by  double-glazed  windows,  in  two  tiers, 
from  under  the  station  roof, — the  upper  tier 
arch-headed, — partly  by  kmettes  gixiiaing  into 
the  cove,  and  partly  in  fcke  hypaihral  manner, 
somewhat  as  practised  by  Mr.  Barry  in  the 
Halifax  Town  Hall,  but  improved.  The  glazing 
of  the  coffers  will  take  the  square-domical  form. 
An  outer  roof,  glazed,  will  be  thrown  over  all ; 
and  the  spsoe  between  this  latter  roof  and  the 
ceiling  will  be  in  communication  with  the  flue 
of  the  kitchen,  that  ventilation  may  be  effected. 
There  are  balconies  looking  into  the  station 
from  the  windows  of  both  levels ; but  should 
the  noise  of  trains  be  found  to  interfere  with 
uses  of  the  room,  the  side-windows  could  bo 
bricked  up, — Wie  lighting  from  the  top  being 
itself  adequate.  The  primcipal  entrances  to  this 
hall  are  one  at  the  western  end,  or  from  the 
principal  staircase,  between  a waiters’  room  and 
a service-room  which  are  under  tho  laflies’ 
gallery,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  side  from 
tho  main  longitudinal  corridor  of  the  hotel. 
There  are  other  entrances  for  the  service,  includ- 
ing what  are  at  the  eastern  end. 

Tho  corridor,  10  ft.  in  width,  leads  from  the 
restaurant  dining-room,  to  the  coffee-room  j 
which  latter  occupies  the  whole  length  of 
tho  eastern  frontage,  exoeptiug  what  is  appro- 
priated to  the  servioe-staips,  and  the  flue  and 
lifts  from  the  kitchen.  The  coflee-room  is 
59  ft.  in  length  and  24  ft.  6 in.  in  width; 
and  is  lighted  by  five  windows  in  the  eastern 
side,  and  one  at  the  end  in  the  principal 
front.  The  restaurant  dining-room  in  the 
western  pavilion  measures  12  ft.  by  23  ft.  One 
of  its  enti'ances  is  from  the  service-stairs 
attached  to  the  principal  staircase.  Near  to  it, 
in  the  turret  of  the  front,  are  lavatories,  besides 
two  of  the  W.C.’s.  Tho  longitudinal  conidor, 
commencing  from  the  restaurant  dinii^-roora, 
but  entered  by  a transverse  passage  from  the 
principal  staii-case,  starts  with  a space  called 
the  meeting-room  vestibule,  which  is  decorated 
with  Ionic  columns  in  the  angles,  and  is 'sepa- 
rated from  the  serving-room  on  one  side,  and  the 
bar  and  manager’s  room  on  the  other,  giazed 
screens.  The  wine-lift  is  within  tho  bar  : so  that 
the  service  of  wine  can  be  conducted  and  super- 
vised expeditiously  and  completely.  The  man- 
ager  has  a room  in  a mezzanine  (of  whicli  the 
stairs  appear  in  our  plan),  as  well  as  a “bar- 
cellar,”  a place  for  stores,  and  a W.C.  The  cor- 
ridor, running  eastward,  and  having  the  ociling 
formed  as  domes  and  pendentives  carried  by 
arches  springing  from  pilasters,  passes  by  a 
“board-room,”  22  ft.  by  21ft.;  a “reception- 
room,”  32  ft.  by  22  ft. ; and  a ladies’  coffee-room, 
22  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which  can  all  bo  thrown  into 
one  suite,  and  by  a small  sitting-room,  and 
ends  in  tho  coft'ee-room  vestibule.  At  this 
point,  a second  staircase  ascends. 

The  windows  of  this  first-floor,  between  the 
pavilions,  have  a continuous  balcony,  which  is 
carried  on  cantilevers.  From  these  last  are  pro- 
jected the  supports,  which  at  the  other  end  aro 
tailed  into  the  wall,  from  which  is  suspended  the 
pent-roof  over  the  doors  of  the  booking-offices. 

In  tho  second-floor,  the  principal  feature  is  a 
large  meeting-room.  It  is  very  nearly  80  ft. 
in  length,  is  lighted  by  seven  windows  in  the 
front,  and  has  attached  to  it  a large  business- 
room  at  one  end,  and  a small  ante-room  at  the 
other.  The  lougitudinal  corridor  between  two 
ends  of  the  building  is  omitted  on  this  floor : tho 
way  would  be  by  the  staircases,  unless  through 
the  nieeting-room.  There  is  another  business- 
room,  over  the  restaurant  dining-room ; there  is  a 
large  dining-room  over  the  ladies’  gallery  of  the 
great  hall,  and  partly  carried  by  susponding- 
irons  from  one  of  the  girders  over  the  hall ; there 
are  three  small  dining-rooms  over  the  service- 
rooms  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall ; and  there 
are  two  largo  dining-rooms  over  the  coffee-room. 
The  W.C.’s  are  in  the  turrets  of  the  front ; and 
next  the  western  turret  are  lavatories,  as  on  tho 
floor  below.  At  this  level  the  principal  stair- 
case ends;  but  from  the  landing,  a smaller  stair- 
case ascends  to  the  third  floor : this  is  addi- 
tional to  the  “second  staircase”  and  the  two 
service-staircases.  Over  two  portions  of  this 
floor  are  mezzanines,  providing  four  small  dining- 
rooms, two  bath-rooms  and  a lavatory, — these 
reached  from  the  second  staircase, — and  a linen- 
room,  which  is  partly  in  the  western  turret, 
and  is  reached  from  the  service-staii’s. 

On  the  third-floor,  there  is  again  a business- 
room  over  the  restaurant  dining-room ; and  there 
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is  one  over  the  principal  staircase.  The  re- 
aiaindor  of  the  floor  is  filled  with  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  bath-rooms,  along  with  four 
rooms  that  are  intended  for  sitting-rooms.  They 
are  all  lighted  from  the  three  fronts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  open  space  which  there  is  above 
the  roof  of  the  great  hall.  They  are  reached  by  a 
longitudinal  corridor,  5 ft.  in  width,  running  from 
the  landing  of  the  second  etaircasey  and  by 
transverse  passages  which  are  connected  with 
the  other  staircases, — one  of  them,  in  the 
western  division  of  the  buildi^,  passing  near  the 
rising-room  for  Inggage.  The  corridor  gets  part 
of  its  light,  borrowed,  by  an  opening  over  the 
fire-place,  in  the  wall  of  the  west  business-room. 

In  the  fourth-floor,  one  of  those  in  the  roof, 
lighted  by  dormers,  there  is  a billiard-room,  in 
the  sonth-west  angle  of  the  building,  with 
lavatories  attached. 

The  attics  above,  contain  some  ordinary  bed- 
rooms, lighted  from  the  space  over  the  great 
hall,  and  servants’  dormitories.  The  latter 
have  a ceiling  taking  the  slope  of  the  roof;  and 
their  windows  are  placed  looking  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  the  other  bed-rooms,  but 
just  above  their  roofing  and  that  of  the  longi- 
tudinal passage.  This  last  is  lighted  from  the 
top.  In  each  of  the  pavilions  there  is  a small 
space  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  for  storage. 

The  heights  of  the  principal  stories,  or 
measured  from  floor-line  to  floor-line,  in  the 
hotel,  are,  for  the  ground-story  20  ft.,  the  first- 
floor  20  ft.  (the  hall  being  of  greater  height,  as 
stated),  the  second-floor  21  ft.,  and  the  third- 
floor  14  ft.  6 in.}  whilst  the  fourth-floor,  which 
is  in  the  roof,  may  be  10  ft.  or  11  ft.,  or  15  ft.  in 
the  pavilions.  Those  bed-rooms  in  the  attics 
which  have  flat  ceilings  may  be  about  8 ft.  in  the 
clear  height. 

Much  of  the  space  in  the  building  being 
devoted  to  rooms  for  dinners  and  meetings, 
there  are  few  bed-rooms  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  structure,  or  as  compared  with  the 
provision  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  There 
appear  to  be  eighty-four  bed-rooms,  and  dress- 
ing-rooms capable  of  being  appropriated  as  bed- 
rooms; that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven  on  the  third- 
floor,  thirty-seven  on  the  fourth-floor,  and  twenty 
in  the  attics,  besides  the  servants’  dormitories. 
These  last,  in  the  attics,  are  supposed  capable  of 
providing  for  forty-six  beds,  there  being  ordi- 
narily four  or  six  beds  in  a room,  and  about  800 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  bed.  The  space  is 
not  more  than  necessary,  considering  that  gene- 
rally  the  ends  of  the  beds  have  to  be  placed 
where  the  slope  of  the  roof  comes  within  5 ft. 
of  the  floor.  To  this  provision  for  servants 
must  bo  added  that  in  the  basement,  and  its 
mezzanine,  or  perhaps  ten  more  beds.  There  are 
five  bath-rooms  in  the  building. 

The  corridors  of  the  principal  stories  will 
receive  part  of  their  light  through  doors  of 
some  of  the  rooms ; which  are  glazed  in  the 
ipanels,  besides  having  fanlights  over.  Mirrors 
will  be  placed  in  recesses  where  there  are  no 
;doors,  and  where  effect  can  be  produced.  The 
:coffee-room  will  have  large  mirrors  on  one  side, 
sexcepting  in  the  middle  where  the  door  is,  cor- 
jespondiug  with  windows  opposite;  and  the 
iceiling  will  be  divided  in  the  length  into  five 
icompartments,  by  beams  with  enriched  soffits, 
:each  compartment  being  filled  in  with  three 
icircles,  having  a flower  in  the  centre  of  each, 
land  having  a margin  of  enriched  mouldings. 
'The  end  of  the  room,  where  the  large  window  is, 
[opening  on  to  the  flat  over  the  porch,  is  treated 
sas  a recess  with  Ionic  columns. 

Much  of  the  internal  plastering  is  still  in  pro- 
igress.  The  drawings  show  that  the  great  hall 
rwill  be  elaborately  enriched  in  the  ceiling  and 
(Cove,  as  well  as  on  the  walls;  where  there  will  be 
ifour  chimney-pieces  to  fire-places,  as  prominent 
ifeatures.  For  plastering  the  walls  of  the  prin- 
ioipal  corridor,  Keene’s  cement,  second  quality, 
iis  used,  gauged  with  stone-dust.  In  the  rendering 
fof  the  plain  faces,  Portland  cement  is  used ; 
rwhilst  the  mouldings  are  prepared  with  Keene’s 
ecement  gauged  with  one-half  sand.  In  some  of 
bthe  ceilings  the  canvas-plaster  is  used,  for  light- 
mess,  and  to  escape  slow  drying.  The  quarter- 
ipartitions  have  three  thicknesses  of  lath  and 
Iplaster,  or  including  one  thickness  which  is 
((Worked  in  the  middle,  between  the  quarters. 
'IThe  corridor-floors,  as  well  as  the  staircases,  are 
fof  “fireproof”  construction:  the  floors,  gene- 
arally,  or  of  the  rooms,  are  boarded. 

Ou  the  exterior  of  the  building,  much  more  use 
I is  made  of  cement  than  in  the  case  of  the 
'ICharing  Cross  Hotel.  This  must  be  regretted, 
'elerra-cotta  is  extensively  used.  Amongst  the 
adeading  features  are,  the  spire-capped  turrets, 


and  the  continuous  balconies ; which  latter,  to 
the  windows  of  the  first  and  second  floors, 
between  the  pavilions,  are  carried  on  bold  can- 
tilevers. Also  distinctive  of  the  building  is  the 
mallioned-and-transomedfilling-iu  of  the  window- 
openings,  in  these  floors,  and  the  carrying  the 
nail-head  ornamentation  on  to  the  faces  of 
the  dividing  members  of  the  opening.  The 
pilasters  on  the  piers  between  the  windows  of 
the  first-floor,  are  enriched  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Renaissance;  the  piers  of  the 
story  above  have  columns.  The  top-story  below 
the  cornice  is  treated  asa  range  of  coupled  lights, 
arch-hea(]ed.  The  pedestals  of  the  crowning, 
balustrade  have  rusticated  obelisk-formed  ter- 
minals, or  of  Elizabethan  character,  in  terra- 
cotta; each  one  having  a small  gilt  ball  at  the. 
top.  The  dormer  - windows  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front  are  arch-headed;  and 
the  slates  between  them  are  cut  ornament- 
ally. It  is,  perhaps,  a slight  defect  that  the 
crowning  balustrade  of  the  building  interferes 
somewhat  with  outlook,  or  excepting  at  the 
pavilions.  The  windows  of  the  pavilions  are  em- 
phasized  by  added  columns,  or  pilasters  ; that  is  to 
say,  these  members  are  coupled.  The  dormer 
window  is  made  an  important  feature, — two 
arch-headed  lights,  with  pilasters  and  trusses, 
carrying  a pediment  whose  tympanum  is  en- 
riched. Similar  windows  are  repeated  in  a row 
at  each  end  of  the  building.  That  angle  of  the 
pavilion  which  is  the  same  as  the  angle  of  the 
building,  has  in  each  story  a broad  antci-pilaster 
with  enriched  capital;  and  at  the  top,  the  angle 
is  crowned  by  a small  turret,  or  tabernacle,  with 
domical  capping  and  a gilt  spike-finial.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  pavilion-roofs  there  are 
lucame-iights.  The  roofs  are  ornamented  at  the 
angles,  and  at  the  edges  round  the  flat  top  of 
each  pavilion,  by  very  bold  ornament  in  stamped 
zinc,  executed,  like  that  of  the  other  hotel,  by 
French  workmen.  The  turrets  of  the  principal 
front  serve  as  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
decoration  of  the  centre,  with  which  they 
most  assimilate  in  detail,  and  that  of  the 
pavilions  to  which  they  belong  by  position. 
Each  of  them  terminates  in  a belvidere-story, 
open,  above  the  comice,  and  with  a domical 
covering,  ending  in  a spire, — the  whole  being 
square  on  the  plan, — and  the  domical  portion 
and  the  spire  being  in  zinc,  in  the  latter 
formed  as  scales.  The  porches  are  plainer  than 
those  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel ; but  we  prefer 
them  as  to  design.  The  inclosure  of  the  fore- 
court, with  lodges,  steps,  and  etone-posts,  will 
be  much  better  in  effect  than  the  inclosure  at 
the  West-end  hotel, — however  inferior  in  point  of 
convenience  may  be  those  arrangements  which 
have  been  governed  by  the  railway-engineering. 
The  front  of  the  hotel  looking  into  the  station 
has  three  lofty  and  bold  arches  as  its  leading 
features,  each  spanning  three  bays  of  the  bal- 
conied windows,  and  having.coffers  in  the  soffits 
enriched  with  rosettes, — the  whole  being  very 
effective,  though  in  cement.  We  may  add  that 
taste  is  shown  in  some  of  the  decorations  of  the 
refreshment-bar  of  the  station.  The  whole  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  booking-offices,  as  also  of  the 
station,  is  likely  to  cost  about  100,0001.  The  work 
is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers, 
under  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  direction,  Mr.  M'GiU 
being  the  architect’s  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  building  is  likely  to  be  completed  soon 
after  Christmas,  so  that  the  hotel  may  be 
opened  early  in  the  spring.  At  present,  in  the 
great  hall,  much  remains  to  be  done. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

The  other  day  we  enjoyed  a private  view  of 
the  bronze  David  cast  by  Papi,  from  the  original 
of  Michelangelo,  at  the  foundry,  an  establish- 
ment that  dates  since  the  change  of  Government 
in  Florence,  where  various  other  works  are  now 
to  be  seen  on  application.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  impression  received  from  that 
colossal  statue  is  completely  new,  and  the  sense 
of  beauty  it  raises  in  the  mind  almost  such  as  to 
eclipse  that  received  from  the  original  in  marble ; 
this  being,  perhaps,  due  to  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  bronze  at  a level,  so  much  more 
suitable  for  appreciation  than  that  from  '(vhich 
we  look  up  to  this  marble  statne  on  its 
high  basement  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
whereas,  in  the  foundry,  we  may  either 
examine  the  figure  from  the  level  where  it 
stands,  or  from  a flooring  above,  at  a height 
little  lower  than  the  knees.  Especially  were 
we  struck  by  the  power  of  grandeur  of  the  head, 


the  expression  of  indomitable  energy,  combined 
with  characteristics  of  youthfulness,  to  a great 
degree  lost,  and  from  a distance  entirely  so,  in 
the  original  marbles  as  now  placed  beside  the 
clumsy  Hercules  of  Bandinelli.  That  celebrated 
colossal  statue,  one  of  the  few  left  complete,  by 
Buonarotti,  which  has  stood  where  we  see  it  in 
open  air  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  was  ordered  by  the  SjjjMJrio  as  an  intended 
symbol  of  the  force  and  justice  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  in  her  resistance  against  oppression 
(see  the  archaoological  papers  in  the  Calendario 
Fiorentino,  a valuable  but  defunct  periodical), 
was  commenced  in  1501,  and  erected  before  the 
palace  in  1 504,  the  great  artist  having  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  working  a block  of  marble  already 
used  (in  1463)  by  another  sculptor,  Agostino  de 
Guccio,  ordered  to  prepare  some  other  gigantit? 
figure  for  adornment  of  the  principal  piazza,  but 
which,  it  seems,  was  abandoned  soon  afterwards 
both  by  employers  and  employed.  In  a popular 
tumult,  excited  by  hatre(i  against  the  Medici, 
that  broke  out  on  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
siege  and  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  was  attacked,  and  in  defence  some 
missiles  hurled  from  above  struck  the  statue, 
breaking  off  the  left  hand,  with  part  of  the  arm, 
aftenvards  fastened  on  (with  the  original  pieces, 
fortunately  in  no  part  lost),  by  contrivance  but 
too  conspicuous  at  this  day.  Otherwise  fhe 
marble  has  only  suffered  through  some  dis- 
colouring and  a partial  duskiness,  the  natural 
effect  of  exposure,  and  the  project  has  been 
deferred  to  a committee  to  have  it  removed  to 
the  museum  in  the  “ Pretorio,”  that  the  bronze 
may  succeed  to  its  place  in  the  open  air, — a 
question  not  yet  decided,  public  opinion  being, 
as  we  understand,  in  favour  of  the  removal.  At 
the  foundry  we  also  see,  at  present,  beside  the 
David,  a statue  almost  alike  colossal,  in  the 
transitionary  stage  before  casting  in  bronze, — 
namely,  a clay  model  covered  with  a coating 
of  yellow  wax,  by  Cassiauo  of  Turin,  and  de- 
stined for  some  public  place  in  that  city,  as  a 
monument  to  Colonel  Lamarmora  (brother  of  the 
General),  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  here 
represented  in  act  of  combat,  with  drawn  sword 
in  hand  and  plumed  hat  on  head,  the  costume 
that  of  an  officer  of  “ Bet'saglieriF  Not  well  for 
the  artist’s  reputation  was  it  to  place  this  figure 
beside  the  majestic  creation  of  Buonarotti,  for 
its  conception  is  vulgar,  its  action  not  only 
violent  but  furious;  and,  if  the  gallant  Colonel 
could  speak  in  effigy,  we  should  expect  some 
tremendous  oath  from  his  lips ! From  such  a 
work  we  turn  with  relief  to  others  on  exhibition 
at  the  foundry ; — bronzes  from  the  Perseus  of 
Cellini,  reduced  in  scale ; the  Venus,  wringing 
her  hair  after  the  bath,  of  Gian  Bologna  (original 
at  La  Petroja,  the  royal  villa  near  Florence)  ;. 
another  head,  in  all  its  appreciable  grandeur,  of 
the  Hand,  and  several  fine  specimens  of  o'nato. 
On  the  19th  inst.the  “ Sindaco”  of  Florence  signed 
a contract  with  the  firm  of  Laidlaw  (Glasgow) 
for  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct,  long  since 
projected,  to  supply  this  entire  city  with  water;, 
the  firm  having  deposited  10,000  francs  as  first 
instalment  for  seonrity,  which  will  finally  amount 
to  a revenue  of  40,000  francs  before  the  works 
are  completed ; the  water  to  be  brought  from 
mountain  sources,  and  certainly  most  desirable, 
as  the  present  potable  supply  in  Florence  is 
inferior,  hard,  and  unrefresMcg  to  taste.  Ex- 
cept in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  the  ornamental 
fountain  is  a feature  here  unknown.  On  the 
18th  ultimo  appeared,  a^c7i^  in  the  streets,  a 
proclamation  from  the  Royal  Commission  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  signed  by  the  President  Devin- 
cenzo,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the 
national  honour  and  interests  of  the  object  in 
view,  and  calling  on  all  local  authorities  zeal- 
ously to  co-operate ; and  on  the  next  day  was 
published  a circular  from  the  same  Board,  ad- 
dressed to  all  prefects  of  provinces,  expressing 
the  regret  for  the  limitation  of  time  and  scanti- 
ness of  financial  means,  but  not  the  leas  the 
confident  assurance  that  all  responsible  will 
answer  worthily  to  the  calls  of  duty  and 
patriotism.  Allowing  for  the  usual  superflui- 
ties of  rhetoric  that  characterise  Italian  profes- 
sion and  promise  on  all  occasions,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  steps  taken  by  this  committee 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  judicious,  the  proof  of 
aroused  energies  satisfactory. 

An  architectural  novelty  here  (Florence)  is  the 
large  edifice,  now  nearly  complete,  on  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco,  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  built  round  a 
quadrangle  in  three  stories  above  the  ground- 
floor,  of  imitation  stonework,  with  considerably 
projecting  cornice,  dog-tooth  and  other  mould- 
ings between  the  window-ranges,  and  horizontal 
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frontispieces  to  tlie  windows  themselves;  alto- 
gether a thing  of  which  we  cannot  report 
favourably,  wanting  relief  and  character, — in 
spite  of  scale,  insignificant.  The  Corsi  Palace, 
by  the  architect  Bnonajoti,  has  been  also  criti- 
cised for  want  of  relief,  but  leaves  the  other 
contemporaneous  performance  quite  in  the 
shade.  We  may  expect  improvements  and 
added  dignity  to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  from 
the  decreed  demolition  of  the  plain  and  pon- 
derous building  once  the  post-office  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  from  of  old  known  as  the 
Tetto  die  Pisani. 

The  following,  which  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  Florentine  papers,  may  be  read  with  inte- 
rest : — “ Out  of  regard  for  justice,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  pictures  of  the  Doge’s  palace, 
referred  to  in  the  letter  from  the  Venetian 
Institute  to  General  llenabrea,  published  in 
several  periodicals,  have  been  restored  in  conse- 
quence of  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the 
conservator  of  the  same  palace,  Signor  Paolo 
Fabris.” 


THE  THEATEE. 

New  Holborn  Theatre. — In  our  brief  notice  of 
the  new  theatre,  last  week,  we  omitted  to  say 
that  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & 
Paraire.  We  gladly  supply  the  omission. 

Haymarket. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews 
have  brought  back  the  “ Overland  Eoute,”  Mr. 
Buckstone  also  playing  his  original  part,  and 
this,  with  “The  Critic,”  suffices  to  fill  the  house. 
In  the  latter  play,  the  double  personation  by 
Mr.  Mathews,  is  a masterpiece  of  art.  A new 
comedy  is  promised. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  George  Yining  has 
revived  *•  The  Triple  Alliance,”  a neat  and  in- 
teresting comedietta,  he  himself  playing  with 
excellent  effect  the  principal  character.  “ The 
Huguenot  Captain,”  admirably  acted  by  every 
one  concerned  in  it,  maintains  its  attractiveness. 

The  Royalty  Theatre,  in  Dean-street,  under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  Miss  M.  Oliver,  steadily 
improves  its  position.  The  house  has  been  very 
pleasingly  decorated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bradwell,  a 
name  long  honourably  known  in  connexion  with 
theatrical  decorations. 

Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Keed  and  Mr.  John  Parry  have  re-opened  with 
the  “Yachting  Cruise,”  and  the  inimitable 
“ Wedding  Breakfast.”  A novelty  is  in  prepara- 
tion, but  will  scarcely  be  needed  ibr  some  time. 


THE  KEW  THEATEE  IN  LIYEEPOOL. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  and  Opera-house, 
built  by  a limited  company,  will  be  opened  on 
Monday  next.  For  the  particulars  now  given  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Albion.  The  site  selected  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  principal 
railway  and  the  leading  hotels.  Mr.  Salomons,  of 
Manchester,  was  the  architect.  The  building 
has  a front  to  Lime-street,  which  is  of  the  Italian 
order,  faced  with  fire-brick  and  Stourton  stone, 
while  over  the  middle  windows  are  carved  busts 
of  Shakspearo  and  other  great  masters  of  the 
drama  and  of  opera.  There  is  a separate  entrance 
to  each  department  of  the  house ; and  a covered 
-carriage-drive  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  The  entrance  from  the  carriage-drive 
leads  direct  toacommodious  crush-room,  attached 
to  which  are  gentlemen’sretiring-rooms,  including 
n smoking-room.  There  is  also  an  entrance  to 
this  crush-room  from  the  centre  of  the  front  in 
Lime-street.  The  room  will  be  decorated.  From 
this  apartment  a staircase,  12  fc.  wide,  leads  to 
the  Foyer,  on  a level  with  the  ground-floor  of  the 
theatre.  This  Foyer,  which  it  is  intended  shall 
be  handsomely  furnished  and  decorated,  will 
form  an  apartment  for  introductions  and  con- 
versations during  the  intervals  between  the  plays 
■or  acts.  Adioining,  to  the  right,  are  the  ladies’ 
retiring-rooms,  while  a short  staircase  leads  to  a 
refreshment-room  beneath.  From  the  Foyer 
there  are  two  doors  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
theatre,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  is 
devoted  to  stalls,  dress  circle,  and  private  boxes, 
the  pittites  having  been  promoted  to  that  which 
is  usually  the  dress  circle,  principally  with  the 
object  of  affording  space  fur  greater  numbers 
than  the  body  of  the  theatre  can  conveniently 
accommodate,  the  seats  being  there  80(3, 
while  in  the  body  they  are  only  400.  They, 
too,  are  supplied  with  a roomy  Foyer,  and 
with  retiring-rooms.  The  entrance  to  the  pit 
circle  is  from  the  right  of  the  front  in  Lime- 


street,  by  a broad  and  decorated  stone  stair- 
case. There  is  a sufficient  space  between  the 
Foyer  and  the  dress  circle  for  a promenade. 

The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  from  the  rear,  in 
Pudsey-street,  and  the  stone  staircase  is  wide 
and  lofty.  The  galleiy  itself  is  light,  airy,  and 
commodious.  It  will  seat  1,000  persons.  Every 
seat  in  the  house,  unless  it  be  a few  in  the  private 
boxes,  is  said  to  command  a perfect  view  of  the 
stage.  The  decorations  in  all  parts  of  the  house 
have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Jeffery,  and  are 
being  superintended  by  Mr.  Pantenius.  The 
ceiling  will  bear  portraits  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  drama,  and  gilt  and  tinsel  and  rich 
colours  are  being  applied  with  effect.  The  pro- 
scenium is  about  29  ft.  square ; but  it  represents 
only  a third  of  the  width,  and  not  a fourth  of  the 
height  behind.  The  machinery  of  traps,  ropes 
and  drums,  and  slides,  is  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind,  much  of  it  new  in  idea.  There  are  drums 
and  pulleys  in  the  flies,  75  ft.  above  the  stage, 
and  pulleys  and  drums  in  the  cellars,  25  ft.  below 
it.  The  stage  has  been  constructed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Drummond.  Above 
the  level  of  the  proscenium  there  is  a scene- 
painting room,  wherein  scenes  of  the  largest 
size  may  be  painted  and  lowered  direct  to  the 
stage.  Another  arrangement,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Salomons,  the  architect,  is  that  by  which  a 
single  person,  placed  in  front  of  a system  of 
taps,  effectually  controls  all  the  gaslights  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  house,  and  he  can,  by  a touch 
of  an  electrical  button,  relight  instantly,  if 
needful,  every  burner  in  the  house.  Another 
new  and  excellent  arrangement  is  that  in  regard 
to  the  footlights,  which  are  sunk  slightly  below 
the  stage  level,  but  by  a system  of  reflectors 
throw  a strong  light  upon  the  stage,  while  the 
glare  of  the  lights  themselves  does  not  dazzle 
the  spectators.  The  manager’s  offices,  treasury, 
&c.,  are  at  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  and  have 
entrances  from  Pudsey-street. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  Peckover-walk,  Bradford,  a stonemasons’ 
shed,  under  which  foui'teen  or  fifteen  men  were 
working,  suddenly  fell  last  week,  crushing  most 
of  the  men  beneath  it.  One  man  was  killed, 
four  or  five  were  severely  injured,  and  the  rest 
were  slightly  hurt.  The  framework  of  the  shed 
was  too  weak  for  the  heavy  stone  covers.  The 
shed  had  been  built  by  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  witnesses  were  at  some  loss  to  assign  any 
sufficient  cause  for  the  accident,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  some  among  the  jury,  it  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  rafters  not  having  been 
firmly  secured  to  the  supports  in  the  rear  of  the 
shed.  A verdict  of  “Accidental  death”  was 
returned,  but  the  contractor  was  cautioned  by 
the  coroner  to  take  care  that  in  future  the  erec- 
tion of  such  structures  was  superintended  by  a 
competent  person. 

At  Bradford,  also,  an  inquest  has  been  held 
on  the  body  of  a man  who  was  killed  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  James  "Wilson  & Son,  joiners 
and  builders,  by  the  fall  of  a portion  of  the 
cornice  of  an  engine  chimney,  then  in  the  course 
of  erection.  The  cornice,  which  had  been 
moulded  at  a firebrick  manufactory,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  courses,  the  upper  and  outer  one 
containing  twenty-four  segments,  weighing 
about  4 stones  each,  was  being  laid  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  An  examination  of  the  chim- 
ney bad  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Moulson, 
contractor,  who  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  if 
the  first  and  second  courses  had  been  properly 
jointed  with  dowels,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  cornice  to  have  fallen.  Mr.  Eobert 
Pollard,  of  Leeds,  the  contractor,  who  was  on 
^ the  summit  of  the  chimney  at  the  time  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  was  not  examined.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,”  but 
added  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  contractor  was 
not  free  from  blame,  and  he  was  suitably  ad- 
monished by  the  coroner.  Mr.  Pollard  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  accident  should  have  oc- 
curred, and  his  determination  always  to  make 
use  of  dowels  in  similar  work  for  the  future. 

At  Derby  a labourer  had  just  taken  his  shift 
in  a sewer,  13  ft.  deep,  that  is  being  made 
from  Osmaston-road  to  Normanton-road,  when, 
through  the  sides  of  the  sewer  not  being 
propped,  a great  quantity  of  earth  fell,  and 
buried  him  underneath.  The  men  engaged  on 
the  job  at  once  made  every  endeavour  to  rescue 
hioi ; but,  just  when  their  efforts  were  being 
crowned  with  success,  there  was  a second  fall  of 
earth,  and  then  a third  fall.  It  was  two  hours  ^ 


before  the  poor  fellow  was  extricated,  and  life 
was  then  quite  extinct.  He  was  in  the  emplov 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  local  board  of  health  con- 
tractor. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eerald  gives 
an  account  of  a terrible  catastrophe  that  oc- 
curred in  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  August.  He  says, — “A  building  known  as 
the  Summer-street  House,  in  Summer-street,  a 
few  doors  west  of  Montgomery,  used  as  a board- 
ing-house, fell  to  the  ground  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  buying  in  the  ruins  nearly  all 
the  occupants.  The  exact  number  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  time  is  not  correctly  known,  but 
it  is  thought  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Already  eight  persons  have  been  taken  out  dead, 
and  fifteen  to  twenty  wounded.  The  accident 
appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  following 
piece  of  gross  carelessness  : A collar  was  being 
dug  alongside  the  building,  and  those  employed 
upon  the  work  the  day  before  went  so  deep  as 
to  undermine  the  east  wall  of  the  building  to  a 
degree  that  left  it  almost  without  support.” 


PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, a resolution  was  passed,  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Government  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis, with  especial  reference  to  the  present 
attack  of  cholera,  and  that  a deputation  was 
named  to  see  the  Government  on  the  matter. 
An  appointment  having  been  sought  for  that 
purpose,  a letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Walpole,  stating  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Government  is  about  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  subject ; and  Mr. 
Walpole,  therefore,  “ thinks  that  it  would  be 
superfluoiTs,  and,  perhaps,  disadvantageous,  to 
recommend  that  a Royal  Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  make  a similar  inquiry ; and  under 
these  circumstances,  he  concludes  the  Associa- 
tion would  not  wish  him  to  receive  a deputation 
on  the  subject.” 


NEW  WEST  PIER  AT  BRIGHTON. 

The  new  pier,  built  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  Birch,  C.E.,  was  opened  last  Saturday. 
The  capital  raised  for  constructing  the  pier  by 
the  company  was  25,0001.,  and  the  contract 
price  was  21,8901.  Messrs.  R.  Laidlaw  & Son, 
of  Glasgow,  are  the  contractors,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  sustain  a loss  on  their  contract  of 
from  lu,000l.  to  12,0001.  The  structure  is 
1,115  fc.  in  length,  and  extends  into  8 fc.  of 
water  at  low  spring  tides.  The  abutment  or  first 
portion  of  the  structure  in  290  ft.  long  and  140  fc. 
wide  j the  second  portion,  reaching  to  the  head, 
is  5G0  ft.  long  and  55  ft.  wide;  and  the  bead,  or 
seaward  end,  is  310  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide. 
The  foundations  consist  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  screws,  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  upon 
these  are  raised  cast  and  wrought  iron  columns 
and  piles,  which  sustain  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture. These  columns  and  piles  are  braced  and 
tied,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  sbiffuess 
with  least  amount  of  resistance  to  the  sea; 
and  immediately  upon  them  are  placed  the 
main  wrought -iron  girders  and  transverse 
wrought-iron  girders,  for  the  support  of  the  road- 
way, which  is  of  close  planking,  covered  with  a 
light  coat  of  asphalte.  On  the  top  of  the  main 
girders,  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
structure  on  either  side,  ample  and  continuous 
sea-accommodation  for  2,000  to  3,000  persons  is 
provided.  The  entrance  to  the  pier  from  the 
Esplanade  is  265  ft.  wide,  with  ornamental  gates 
and  the  necessary  toll-houses,  &c.  The  area  of 
the  abutment  is  33,000  ft.,  and  being  of  a higher 
elevation  than  the  rest  of  the  structure,  the  lower 
level  is  reached  by  a flight  of  easy  steps  90  ft.  in 
width,  provision  here  being  made  for  perambu- 
lators and  Bath  chairs,  by  an  incline  on  either  side 
of  the  roadway  of  the  abutment.  At  the  end  of  the 
abutment  are  erected  two  ornamental  houses 
available  for  shelter;  the  area  of  the  portion  be- 
tween the  abutment  and  the  head  is  .31,000  ft.,  and 
at  its  junction  with  the  head  occur  two  more 
ornamental  houses.  The  head  of  the  pier  has 
an  area  of  39,000  ft.  (making  altogether  over 
100,0(X)  superficial  feet  of  promenade),  and  at 
its  seaward  end  are  placed  two  ornamental 
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liouses.  The  main  feature  of  the  bead,  however, 
the  erection  of  ornamental  weather-screens. 
These  are  so  aitnated  that  promenaders  can  sit 
down  sheltered  from  the  wind  in  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may  be,  as  the  back  of  the  seat  is  com- 
posed of  glass,  which  gives  the  additional 
advantage  of  affording  a view  of  the  sea  as  well 
as  what  is  doing  on  the  extended  area  of  the 
head.  These  screens  are  also  roofed  to  protect 
visitors  from  the  rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Underneath  .the  head  of  the  pier  convenient 
landing-places  for  steamers  and  boats,  at  all 
stages  ot  the  tide,  have  been  provided,  protected 
by  fender  piles  of  timber. 

In  addition  to  the  “toll-houses”  there  rfire 
six  octagonal-shaped  erections,  two  of  them,— 
those  at  the  extremity, — being  for  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  retiring-rooms.  The  two  at  the 
other  corners  of  the  head  are  for  refreshment- 
rooms  j and  the  other  two  nearest  the  shore  for 
toy  or  fancy  bnsinesses.  In  each  of  these 
houses  is  a spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  roof, 
from  which  a panoramic  view  of  the  town  and 
coast  can  be  obtained. 


OPENING  OP  THE  NEWS  ROOM  OF  THE 
BRADFORD  EXCHANGE. 

The  news-room  of  the  Bradford  Exchange,  the 
only  portion  of  the  new  exchange  yet  completed, 
was  opened  for  business  on  Monday,  the  1st  of 
October.  Its  dimensions  are  6‘1  ft.  in  length  by 
27  ft.  6 in.  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  in  height.  It 
is  lighted  by  six  two-light  windows.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  compartments,  with  elaborate 
enriched  cornices,  and  with  centre  flowers. 
There  are  two  Caen  stone  chimney-pieces  with 
serpentine  shafts  and  carved  caps,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Mawer  & Ingle,  of  Leeds.  The  chan- 
deliers are  of  Medimval  design,  by  Messrs.  Skid- 
more. The  decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  & Mansforth,  and  the  fittings 
are  executed  in  oak  inlaid  with  ebony,  by  Messrs. 
Mills  & Backhouse.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson  are  the  architects.  The  general  bnild- 
ing  is  approaching  completion  ; and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “ exchange-room,”  will  probably 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  about  a month  : the 
. latter  room,  we  understand,  will  have  an  en- 
I caustic  tile  floor,  by  Messrs.  Maw,  the  laying  of 
• which  will  occupy  at  least  two  mouths. 


PRIZES  TO  WORKMEN. 

The  I^pinac  Collieries  Company  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  giving  every  year 
the  sum  of  2,000  francs  as  prizes  for  the  best 
; kept  houses  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  men 
. in  their  employ.  The  money  is  divided  into  six 
I prizes — two  of  500  francs  and  four  of  250  francs 
I each;  and  the  awards  are  to  be  made  on  the 
i 19th  of  August  in  each  year,  by  a jury  of 
t colliers.  The  Company  have  already  instituted 
1 ten  prizes  of  25  franca  and  4U  francs  each  for 
1 lads  nnder  18  years  of  age  who  have  distin- 
{ guisbed  themselves  by  their  good  conduct  and 
; attention  to  work. 


I BASINGSTOKE  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT 
SAVINGS. 

A UEETJjfO  waa  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  in  this 
t town,  on  the  2Sth  ult,,  to  take  into  conaideration  the 
a advisability,  or  ofherwiee,  of  adopting  the  Local  G-overn- 
n ment  Act,  with  an  ellicieut  and  thorough  aystem  of  drain- 
t age  and  waterworks,  when  one  Mr.  Blundeu,  an  alderman, 
s and  who  should  be  a chemist,  the  champion  of  non- 
ti  drainage,  argued  it  to  be  the  healthiest  town  anywhere, 
b because  cholera  had  only  appeared  in  one  isolated  in- 
« stance,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  would  Lear  oom- 
p parison  with  any  town  of  the  same  size,  if  Lhe}’eara  of  fever 
t «pideuiio  were  left  out,  which  unfortunately  occur  about  ■ 

0 once  iu  seven  years,  and  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  children, 
n many  families  losing  two  or  three ; also  arguing  the  water 
a as  the  purest,  sparkling  like  champagne;  but  it  is  these 
« «ver-reeurring  epidetnu's,  of  preventible  diseases,  the 
£i  ftiends  of  the  poor  and  supporters  of  drainage  have  to 

1 deal  with. 

Mr.  "W.  F.  Smith,  member  of  the  town  council,  moved 
tl  the  iueipediency  of  taking  any  steps  towards  drainage 
li  for  another  year,  in  a very  kind  and  teeling  speech  for  the 
p pockets  of  the  poor  ratepayers.  This  was  seconded  and 
Cl  carried  with  an  uproarious  majority. 

Mr.  C.  Huslam  proposed,  and  Mr.  E.  Wallis  seconded, 

1!  that  a committee  ofliurgesses  should  be  formed  to  in- 
Tl  vestigate  the  whole  matter,  as  to  the  cost  and  carrying  out 
c of  a proper  and  eflioient  system  of  sanitary  improvement 
k for  the  whole  town.  Tbis’was  lost  by  a large  majority, 
bi  because  the  mayor  could  not  promise  the  burgesses  this 
ii  inquiry  should  be  conducted  free  of  any  cost  to  them. 

One  ratepayer  named  Webb,  more  fearful  of  bis  pocket 
tbthau  his  chilcbren's  health,  said  his  partial-droiued  street 


was  more  unhealthy  than  the  undrained  one ; he  had  ou7t/ 
to$l  a tcife  and  one  child  the  eighteen  years  he  had  resided 
in  the  town. 

Mr.  Soper,  a conncillor,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
probability  of  the  gully  grate  and  drain  leading  to  his 
house  being  more  the  source  of  mischief  than  the  undrained 
street,  and  said  the  corporation  were  the  conservators  ofthe 
public  health.  They  were  the  jurists  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  whole  place, — 
open  cesspools,  ditches,  and  stagnant  waters, — was  a monu- 
ment of  disgrace  to  the  town  ; mentioning  as  a fact  that 
three  principal  streets  were  partially  drained  and  emptied 
theircontentsof  sewage  into  the  headof  abeautiiul  spring, 
thence  to  traverse  again  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  giving  out  all  its  poisonous  ex- 
halations to  all  the  poorer  inhabited  district,  many  having 
no  other  water  to  use.  One  other  drain  went  through  the 
main  thoroughfare  to  therailway,  collecting  matter  from 
butchers’  shambles  and  slaughter-houses,  public  yards, 
and  W.C.B,  and  emptying  its  contents  into  one  arm  of  the 
canal,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  matter  having 
BO  accumulated  us  to  IIU  up  this  arm  of  the  canal  with 
thick  sewage,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a barge 
could  be  drawn  into  it,  and  in  hot  weather  the  stench  was 
most  horrible.  He  maintained  the  case  to  be  too  flagrant 
with  injustice  to  the  poor  to  be  suffered  to  remain  a day. 

The  fact  is,  the  town  is  divided  between  two  powers, — the 
paving  commissioners,  who  have  no  funds  or  the  means  of 
raising  anv ; and  the  corporation,  who  are  desirous  of 
adopUng  the  Act,  hut  who  are  met  with  the  whole  force 
of  this  almost  defunct  commission  and  the  holders  of  nu- 
merous hovels  called  cottages,  who  know,  if  the  Act  is 
once  brought  to  bear,  they  must  alter  the  present  state  of 
things.  Eight  resident  doctors  have  thoroughly  examined 
the  town,  in  four  sections,  each  section  giving  a separate 
report;  and  it  is  u fact,  the  evil  is  so  glaring  that  the 
corporation  are  ashamed  topriutthereport,  or  to  read  it  to 
the  meeting,  only  laying  the  same  on  the  table.  There  are 
aboutSOOeesspoolsoropen  closetsin  the  town,  and  these  are 
interspersed  with  about  the  same  number  of  weils,  many 
not  more  than  G ft.  apart ; and  yet  this  is  pronounced  by 
this  meeting  to  bo  a very  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and" 
money  is  more  dear  to  them  than  improvements  lor  the 
health  and  social  condition  of  the  inkabitanta.  Such  a 
state  of  things  needs  interference. 


WATERING-PLACE  BALCONIES. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  the  Sussex  County  Hos- 
pital, touching  the  death  of  a servant,  who  had  died  from 
injuries  received  by  the  fall  of  a balcony.  Deceased  was 
servant  at  Ho.  31),  Cannon-place,  Brighton,  and  on  the 
29th  ult.,  while  shaking  a rug  from  the  balcony  in  front  of 
the  drawing-room  floor,  the  part  she  was  standing  on 
completely  broke  away  from  the  remainder,  and  she  fell 
with  it  into  the  area,  a depth  of  nearly  30  it.  One  of  her 
thighs  was  fractured,  and  the  other  injuries  she  received 
brought  on  pneumonia,  from  which  sbe  died  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  occupier  ofthe  bouse  had  called  the  attention 
of  a man  named  Attree,  a painter,  whe  did  the  repairs  for 
the  landlord,  to  the  unsafe  state  of  the  balcony.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  repaired,  but  the  old  woodwork  was  put 
back,  and  the  tenon*  had  it  further  strengthened.  Three 
months  ago  the  tenant  complained  of  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  balcony,  and  the  landlord  (Mr.  Tamplin)  and  Attree 
tested  it  by  going  on  it  with  two  other  persons,  but  they 
found  “no  vibration  whatever.”  Thisyearhe  had  painted 
the  balcony,  and  then  did  not  notice  anything  wrong  with 
it : it  " seemed  all  right.”  In  answer  to  the  coroner,  a 
servant  next  door,  who  saw  the  deceased  fall,  said  the 
flooring  of  the  balcony  was  so  rotten  that  it  crumbled 
under  the  touch.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ acci- 
dental death, ” adding  “ that  Henry  Bagden  Tamplin  (the 
landlord)  and  Charles  Attree  this  workman)  were  both 
and  each  of  them  negligent — tnough  not  to  an  extent  to 
make  them  criminally  responsible— in  not  looking  to  the 
safety  of  the  said  balcony.”  One  of  the  jury  observed 
that  every  householder  ought  to  have  a practical  surveyor 
to  examine  and  testify  to  the  substantial  condition  of  the 
balconies.  Visitors  would  do  well  to  demand  such  a cer- 
tifleate  before  trusting  the  lives  of  themselves  and  families 
to  these  erections. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

A MEETING  of  the  board  was  held  last  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  tenders  by  parties  who  should  be  will- 
ing to  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  arched  viaduct, 
with  paved  roadway  thereon,  8aoi  ft.  iu  length,  or  there- 
abouts, with  other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  com- 
prising a similar  length  of  subway,  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  masonry  ana  brickwork,  situated  upon  tbs  fore- 
shore of  the  river  Thames,  between  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  Blackl'riars  Bridge.  The  chairman 
announced  that  he  had  received  seven  tenders,  which  he 
proceeded  to  read,  us  follows Messrs.  Hill  i Kiddle, 

302.0001.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  205,0001. ; Messrs.  Hitch- 
cock  Williams,  3-H.7001. ; Messrs.  Brassey  & Co., 

305.0001. ;  Mr.  A.  AV.  Kitson,  23y,lj0i)l. ; Mr.  Josepli 
Thackeray,  320,0001. ; and  Mr.  AVilliam  AVebster,  2G3,0U0l. 


QUANTITIES  AND  QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS. 

SiK, — It  must  have  been  observed  with  satis- 
faction by  all  who  regard  an  uosatial'actory 
subject  with  unsatisfactory  views,  that  you  have 
latterly  twice  indicated  your  intention  of  noticing 
the  salient  question  of  “ quantities  aud  quantity 
surveyors,” — i.e.,  those  who  estimate  the  me- 
chanical and  fine-art  work  of  edifices. 

How  many  of  this  singular  calling  could  take 
an  ordinary  degree  in  mathematics,  or  pass  an 
easy  examination  in  fine  art,  may  be  fit  subjects 
for  inquiry  when  the  more  important  matters 
indicated  below  have  been  fully  explained.  You 
remark,  sir,  that  “ the  question  of  quantities  and 
quantity  surveyors  is  becoming  a serious  one.” 


It  may  become  more  serious  unless  some  quan- 
tity surveyor  can  anticipate  your  animadversions 
on  a system  of  sometimes  increasing  the  cost  of 
building  ten  to  thirty  or  more  per  cent.,  by 
stating : — 

1.  The  tender  being  based  on  the  bills  of 
quantities,  and  the  Contract  on  the  drawings 
aud  specification,  what  is  the  legal  link  between 
the  sets  ? 

2.  Suppose  the  quantities  are  excessive  or 
deficient,  where  is  the  equity  of  the  system 
towards  the  client,  seeing  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  deficient  quantities  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered by  the  contractor;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  excessive  quantities  will  probably  not  be 
discovered  by  the  client. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  builder,  instead 
of  the  client,  paying  the  quantity  surveyor, 
adding  the  sum  to  the  estimate  ? Is  this  method 
as  fairly  in  the  interest  of  the  client  as  in  that 
of  the  builder  ? 

4.  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  some  surveyors 
give  ‘'full”  quantities,  and  are  favourites  with, 
builders,  while  other  surveyors  get  little  to  do, 
because,  being  strictly  accurate,  builders  refuse 
their  quantities,  on  the  pretence  that  they  are 
unknown  or  unqualified? 

5.  The  quantity  surveyor  being  liable  for  de- 
ficiencies, what  is  the  check  on  his  not  unduly 
protecting  himself  in  this  respect  ? 

It  is  clear  that  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
plain  questions  are  iu  the  interest  of  clients, 
architects,  builders,  and  all  honourable  quantity 
surveyors.  The  last  may  possibly  deny  their 
system  increa-ies  the  cost  of  building ; bat 
they  can  scarcely  contend  it  does  not  sometimes 
obscure  the  cost,  after  the  wondrous  tempers, 
difl’eriug  by  about  one-half,  which  cannot  always 
be  imputed  to  faults  in  builders,  and  in  respect 
of  which  there  should  be  neither  false  delicacy 
nor  ambiguity.  Edward  L.  Tarduck, 

P.S. — Probably  some  of  your  readers  may  bo 
able  to  explain  the  systems  adopted  on  the  Con- 
tiuent  and  in  America. 


THE  EARLY  CELTIC  CHURCH. 

Sir, — The  Early  Celtic  Church  is  a subject  on 
which  much  has  been  written,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  been  made  a field  for  eccle- 
siastical dispute  rather  than  archmological  in- 
vestigatiou. 

Permit  mo  to  notice  shortly  one  or  two  points 
in  your  review  of  Mr.  Buckler’s  work  which 
seem  to  call  for  remark. 

That  the  Druids  were  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  as  you  suggest,  is 
scarcely  to  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  uniform 
evidence  of  Adomnan,  Bede,  the  Irish  Chronicles, 
<tc.,  who  all  represent  Columbas  as  constantly 
disputing  with  and  confounding  the  Druids  by 
prayer,  miracle,  or  stratagem. 

That  he  so  easily  obtained  possession  of  their 
chief  seat  iu  Iona  can  be  better  understood  if  we 
remember  that  the  brethren  came  in  the  train 
of  the  conquering  Dalriad  chiefs,  with  whom  his 
high  birth  and  sacred  profession  made  St. 
Columba  perhaps  the  most  powerful  man  of  the 
tribe.  That  ho  should  have  selected  au  island 
seems  natural.  The  Druids  as  well  as  the 
Christian  brotherhood  found  it  necessary  for 
their  safety  that  they  should  bo  removed  some 
distance  from  the  mainland,  where  constant 
warfare  would  lead  to  constant  depredations. 
Similar  reasons,  no  doubt,  led  the  pioneers  of 
our  religion  in  Britain  to  seek  such  retreats 
as  St.  Serfs  Isle  Lochleven,  Inch  Colm  iu  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Holy  Island,  Isle  of  Man, 
Anglesey,  Ac. 

Another  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  particular 
island  may  be  found  in  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Early  Church  in  their  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  The  principle  was  to  guide  rather 
than  confute  to  adopt  such  circumstances  of 
the  ancient  religion  as  could  be  changed  or  as- 
similated to  the  new  faith.  St.  Paul’s  happy 
reference  to  the  “unknown  God”  whom  the 
Athenians  “ ignorantly  worshipped”  is  an  early 
example.  Nothing  would,  therefore,  appear 
more  suitable  than  to  occupy  the  island  rendered 
sacred  by  the  ignorant  worship  of  the  Druids, 
aud  to  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  “ God  made 
manifest.” 

As  to  tho  materials  used  in  the  building  of 
the  earliest  Celtic  churches,  it  appears  that  these 
were  wattles  or  wood,  till  the  influence  of  the 
senii-Romau  College  of  Whitherne  introduced 
amougst  them  the  “ Roman  manner.”  The 
church  of  Whitherne,  founded  by  St.  Ninian,  was 
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undoubtedly  of  stone,  and  in  its  erection  the 
brethren  may  hare  been  assisted  by  the  Roman 
legions  who  then  occnpied  Yalentia,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  frontier  walls 
and  other  large  works.  The  church  or  college 
founded  at  Abernethy  in  455  was  of  wood  ; but  in 
711  bnilders  were  sent  from  Jarrow  to  build  a 
church  of  stone  in  ” tbo  Roman  manner.”  It  is 
not  improbable  that  to  this  latter  date  we  may 
assign  the  round  tower  there  remaining.  No 
such  tower  is  to  be  found  at  the  previous  settle* 
ment  in  Iona ; but  in  the  subsequent  foundation 
of  Brechin  and  St.  Andrew’s  we  find  similar 
round  towers  were  erected.  That  at  Brechin 
remains,  and  the  square  Norman  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Regulus.  St.  Andrew’s,  from  its  un- 
usual proportions,  was  doubtless  built  to  replace 
a more  ancient  round  tower.  There  are  few  well- 
authenticated  remains  of  Celtic  masoniy ; but 
Wilson,  in  his  " Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,” 
refers  to  a very  interesting  example  recently 
discovered  on  Inch  Colm,  close  to  the  remains  of 
the  beautiful  priory. 

I have  made  these  remarks  principally  with  a 
view  to  induce  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  subject  to  commu- 
nicate the  results  of  their  researches,  and  to 
provoke  such  disenssion  as  may  illustrate  the 
interesting  but  rather  obscure  province  of  primi- 
tive architecture.  Colvjiba. 


“ A POST-IIORTAE  INQUIRY.” 

Under  this  head  we  have  a letter  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Builder,  wherein  the  writer 
very  justly  calls  “tbe  modem  compound  termed 
mortar  a mockery  and  delusion.” 

This  could  not  be  said  of  a mortar  known  to 
the  ancient  builders  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and 
pulverised  bricks.  I have  found  this  compound 
in  many  ancient  buildings  that  have  stood  for 
ages. 

The  bonndary-wall  of  Pevensey  Castle,  in 
Sussex,  was  built  of  a mortar  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  and  it  is  almost  imi>ossibIe  to 
separate  the  masses  of  masonry  that  have 
fallen. 

The  aqueduct  of  Nismes,  built  by  the  Romans, 
was  coated  on  the  inside  with  a mortar  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  and  it  is  now  equal  to  the 
hardest  stone,  after  its  exposure  to  the  action  of 
water  and  the  atmosphere  for  over  sixteen  cen- 
turies. 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland  that  have  stood 
over  3,000  years,  and  are  likely  to  stand  as  inany 
more,  were  built  of  similar  materials,  and  somo 
of  them  were  built  of  a concrete  or  artificial  sub- 
stance resembling  bricks,  and  their  cohesiveness 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1786-7  a powder-mill  exploded  within  21  ft. 
of  the  base  of  the  Clondalkin  Tower,  when  it 
firmly  stood  its  ground,  though  every  other 
structure  within  the  influence  was  shivered  to 
annihilation,  and  extended  its  violence  so  far  as 
to  shatter  the  windows  in  some  of  the  streets  of 
Dublin. 

It  would  be  doing  good  service  if  you,  or  some 
of  your  numerous  readers,  would  favour  us  with 
a paper  on  this  subject,  giving  the  analysis  of 
these  ancient  mortars,  and  how  we  should  ba 
able  to  ,make  a similar  mortar  that  will  not 
crumble  to  dnst  in  a few  years,  T.  H.  L. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bi'iley. — Among  very  many  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  ancient  town  of  Bisley  is  the  erec- 
tion of  a court-house,  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
for  meetings,  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Doriugton,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This 
building  has  been  formally  inaugurated. 

Coveninj. — The  top  stone  of  tbe  Leigh  Mills, 
Coventry,  has  been  laid  by  Lord  Leigh,  with 
Masonic  hononrs,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assembly.  The  site  of  the  now  bnilding  lies  at 
the  top  of  Hill-street,  and  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  buildings  of  the  old  Worsted  and 
Woollen  Company,  which  have  not  been  occupied 
for  some  time  past,  but  have  lately  been  pur- 
chased by  the  proprietors  of  the  Leigh  Mills, 
and  amalgamated  into  one  establishment.  The 
dimensions  of  the  bnilding  will  be  203  ft.  in 
length  and  112  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  4,5001.  The  building  is  of  brick.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Coventry,  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of 
Bradford. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

. Nonmek. — St.  John’s  Sepulchre  Church  has 
been  re-opened.  Internally,  the  old  pews  have 
been  superseded  by  deal  benches,  and  the  gal- 
leries at  the  west  end,  and  at  the  north  transept, 
have  been  removed.  Two  new  windows  have 
been  inserted,  and  four  others  have  been  re- 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  A plain  oak  pnlpit 
has  been  supplied,  and  the  organ  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  west  end  to  the  south  transept. 
The  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak  ; the  open  com- 
munion rail  is  of  the  same  material  and  new, 
with  the  chairs  and  fauld-stools.  A vestry -room 
has  been  appended  to  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  tower  is  now  thrown  open,  and 
the  new  window,  with  its  insertion,  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  chnrcb.  Externally,  some  of 
the  buttresses  have  been  rebuilt,  a new  doorway 
made  to  the  north  transept,  and  the  coping  re- 
paired. The  contract  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Lakenham.  The  total  coat  is  between 
4001.  and  5001.  Connected  with  the  restoration 
was  the  discovery  of  a rood-screen,  the  panels  of 
which,  though  the  prominent  mouldings  are 
somewhat  mutilated,  retain  their  paintings  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  saints  repre- 
sented are  St.  Jerome,  wearing  a cardinal’s  hat, 
and  bolding  an  open  book ; St.  Blase,  habited  in 
pontificals,  holding  bis  pastoral  staff  in  his  left 
band,  and  his  distinguishing  emblem— an  iron 
comb — in  his  right  hand  ; St.  Ursula,  crowned  to 
show  her  royal  descent,  and  bolding  an  arrow ; 
St.  George,  wearing  a plumed  turban,  and  a 
mantle  over  his  plate  armour;  Sc.  Etheldreda, 

' represented  as  an  abbess  crowned,  and  with  her 
pastoral  staff  in  her  right  hand ; St.  Gregory, 
habited  in  alb,  tunicle,  dalmatic  and  chasuble, 
pall,  and  cope.  A piscina  was  also  found  during 
the  restoration,  and  some  years  since  a consecra- 
tion cross  was  discovered. 

IVans/ord. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  the  little  village  of  Wansford,  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Driffield  canal,  and  about  three 
miles  distant  from  that  town,  has  been  laid  by 
SirTatton  Sykes,  bart.,  of  Sledmero.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  church,  which  will  have  a burial- 
ground  attached,  will  be  defrayed  by  Sir  Tatton. 
The  site  selected  is  that  on  which  the  old  chapel 
stood  some  400  years  ago,  and  it  is  intended  to 
dedicate  ic  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  after  the 
name  of  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  same 
ancient  edifice.  It  will  stand  near  a school, 
erected  a few  years  ago  by  the  present  donor  of 
the  church.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
of  London ; and  Mr.  James  Kirby,  of  Scarborough, 
is  contractor  of  tbe  works;  Mr.  Thomas  Clout- 
man,  clerk  of  the  works ; and  Mr.  G.  Wells,  of 
Scarborough,  master  mason. 

Melton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church 
at  Melton,  has  been  laid.  Mr.  P.  Barnes,  of 
Ipswich,  prepared  the  designs.  The  church  will 
be  in  the  transition  style  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated  architecture,  and  will  be  built  of 
Kentish  rag  with  Caen  stone  dressings.  There 
will  be  a tower  with  a spire  of  Caen  stone.  The 
sitting  accommodation  will  be  about  dUO.  The 
total  cost  will  be  somewhere  about  3,5001.,  the 
contract  (taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Luff,  Ipswich), 
being  about  3,0001. 

3Iendlesham. — The  church  hero  has  been  re- 
opened after  partial  restoration.  The  recent 
alterations  were  confined  to  the  interior.  For- 
merly, some  oak  benches,  with  a good  deal  of 
carving  about  them,  were  covered  up  by  pews. 
The  latter  have  been  removed,  and  the  former 
reverb  to  their  original  position.  New  benches, 
of  plain  and  stained  deal,  have  been  added. 
The  walls  were  replastered.  Next  the  roof  was 
found  to  he  in  a dangerous  state,  and  then  it 
was  decided  to  have  on  entirely  new  roof  for  the 
nave.  Those  of  the  aisles  remain  as  they  were, 
with  their  primitive  struts  and  rafters,  ill-con- 
sorting with  the  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the 
chl^rch.  All  the  roofs  are  open.  There  are  six 
Norman  arches  on  either  side  of-the  nave,  and 
these  have  been  rubbed  up,  and  the  font  has 
been  refaced.  The  western  gallery  has  been  re- 
moved, and  by  means  of  tbe  western  arch  the 
tower  (which  contains  five  bells),  is  laid  open  to 
the  nave,  and  this,  with  lowering  the  west 
entrance  door  nearly  2 feet,  is  one  of  tbe  princi- 
pal alterations.  Nearly  the  whole  building  has 
been  new  floored.  An  oak  screen,  with  some  of 
the  old  tracery  taken  from  some  of  the  old 
benches  laid  in  the  panels,  forms  a vestry  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered.  It  now  stands  upon  a stone  base,  and 
is  approached  by  a short  flight  of  stone  steps. 
Tbe  reading-desk  and  lectern  for  the  most  part 
are  new  and  of  oak.  The  organ,  formerly  in  the 


west  gallery,  now  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
south  aisle  next  to  the  chancel,  which  was  re- 
paired some  time  ago  by  Mi'.  Rednall,  of  Stow- 
market.  The  designs  for  the  alterations  were 
by  Mr.  Christian,  architect,  London ; Mr.  P. 
Betts,  Stowmarket,  was  the  builder;  and  the 
cost  of  the  work  is  upwards  of  1,CM30I.  In  clean- 
ing the  walls,  a recessed  monumental  tablet 
was  discovered  in  the  east  window  of  the  north 
aisle.  Tears  ago  this  was  blocked  np  by  some 
parochial  bricklayer. 

Tur  Langton. — The  new  chapel  of  case  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Tur  Langton,  has  been  consecrated 
and  opened.  Formerly  the  religious  services  of 
tbtf  villagers  were  celebrated  in  au  old  chapel  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village,  but  that  had  become 
so  dilapidated  that  it  was  no  longer  considered 
safe  to  assemble  a congregation  within  its  walls. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  new  edifice  has  been 
erected  was  given  by  Sir  C.  Isham,  bart.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  Early  English.  The  edifice 
consists  of  a nave,  aisle,  chancel,  transept,  and 
vestry,  a tower,  and  spire.  The  nave  is  GO  ft.  in 
length,  and  21  ft.  in  width;  the  aisle  is  47  ft.  in 
length,  and  11  ft.  in  width ; and  the  chancel  is 
21  ft.  in  width,  the  same  as  the  nave,  and  33  ft. 
in  length.  The  transept  and  aisle  are  on  the 
north,  and  the  vestry  is  on  the  south  side.  The 
church  is  built  of  pressed  bricks,  relieved  by 
coloured  bands  and  patterns,  and  is  lighted  with  | 
pointed  windows  of  plate  tracery  in  Box  Bath  i 
I stone.  There  are  five  windows  on  the  south  i 
j side.  The  west  window  is  a very  lofty  one,  with  i 
j three  lights.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
j are  open  and  high  pitched,  and  are  supported  by 
principals,  stained  and  varnished.  The  piincipal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tower,  and  consists  of  a stone  arch,  carried  by 
six  columns  with  red  stone  shafts.  In  addition 
to  this  entrance  there  is  also  a priest’s  door  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  about  115  ft.  in  height.  The  chancel  is 
terminated  by  an  apse,  lighted  by  five  lancet- 
lights,  three  of  which  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  The  north  side  window  has  a figure  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  The  window  on  the  south 
side  exhibits  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  centre 
light  is  emblematical  of  Christ  biasing  little 
children.  The  church  is  seated  with  open 
benches  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  'The 
stalls  of  the  chancel  are  stained  with  a lighter 
varnish.  The  fronts  are  filled  with  carved  work. 
The  pulpit  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  carved,  and 
is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
woodwork  of  the  church  was  done  by  Mr.  John 
Loveday,  of  Kibworth.  The  contract  for  the 
brick  and  stone  work,  slating,  &c.  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Fox,  of  Athorstone ; the 
plumbing  and  glazing  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Leicester 
and  the  staining,  &o.,  by  Mr.  C.  Bryant,  of  Kib- 
worth. The  chancel-floor  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Whetstone, 
Coalville.  The  altar-rails  are  of  oak,  supported 
by  ornamented  wrought-iron  standards,  by  Mr. 
Stone,  of  Leicester,  who  has  executed  the  whole 
of  the  ironwork.  We  should  have  stated  that 
the  walla  inside  are  faced  with  pressed  red  bricks. 
The  building  is  heated  by  Porrit’s  apparatus. 
Messrs.  Goddard  & Son.  of  Leicester,  were  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  W.  Clifeon,  of  Leicester,  clerk 
of  the  works. 


§01jI\S 

Sanitary  MecL$ures,  and  their  Bcsults  in  Exeter. 

By  Thomas  Shaptek,  M.D.  Second  edition, 

Exeter : Cliflbrd,  High-street. 

In  1832  the  virulent  cholera  was  solely  pre- 
dominant and  fatal  in  those  districts  of  the  city 
of  Exeter  whose  sanitary  state  was  eminently 
imperfect ; and,  after  the  subsidence  of  cholera, 
a new  supply  of  water  and  other  sanitary  im- 
provements were  eft'ected,  and  a general  sanitary 
supervision  was  established.  The  result,  on  the 
recurrence  of  cholera  in  1849,  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Shapter,  who  is  the  senior 
physician  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  and  other 
hospitals  : — 

*'  The  total  deaths  from  cholera  in  Exeter  in  the  two 
cpidemica  of  183^  and  1849  amounted  to  4-15 ; of  these  4i02, 
or  90  per  cent,  took  place,  vtiih  the  concoiuitants  <jf  bad 
drainage  and  a deficient  water  supply;  while  with,  in 
great  measnre,  an  absence  of  these  conditions,  tbe  com- 
plementary number  of  43,  or  10  per  cent.,  only  occurred. 
Can  any  more  convincing  statement  be  offered  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  sanitary  improvements  f” 

A similar  lesson  is  confidently  anticipated  by 
tbe  author  in  1866. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  pamphlet  treats'  of 
cholera  in  its  medical  aspects. 


Oct.  13,  1866.] 
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glistiillaHia:. 

Railway  axd  Ojinibus  Revenues. — The  traffic 
receipts  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  for  the  week  ending  the  22nd  of 
September,  on  12,621  miles,  to  756,6111.,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  1SG5,  on  12,408 
miles,  to  742,1891. ; showing  an  increase  of  216 
miles,  and  of  14,4251.  The  yearly  revenue  pro- 
duced by  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
nearly  50,000,0001.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  is  about 
500,0001. 

Auch.eological  Excursions. — The  members 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society  have  had  an  excursion  through  the 
Depwade  Hundred.  The  programme  commenced 
with  Tasburgh  Church  and  Roman  Camp,  where 
the  party,  numbering  about  sixty,  met.  Here 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maiming  made  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  church.  The  following  places  were 
afterwards  visited,  namely,  Stratton  St.  Michael, 
Fritton,  Skelton,  Hardwicke,  Long  Stratton, 
Aslacten,  Fomcetb  St.  Peter,  where  the  rector 

read  a paper,  and  Fornoett  St.  Mary. The 

members  and  friends  of  tho  Suffolk  Institute 
of  Areheeology  have  held  a meeting  at  Thetford, 
and  made  excursions  thence  to  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
the  president,  was  with  the  party. 

The  New  Street  from  Blackfriaks  to  the 
M.\nsion  House. — In  the  Common  Council  in 
reply  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Lowman  Taylor,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  City  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  said  he  could  inform  the  court 
that  235  claims  for  compensation  for  property 
that  had  been  taken  were  finally  settled,  and 
that  111  freehold  and  leasehold  claims  were  still 
under  consideration.  He  believed  that  the 
Board  had  resolved  not  to  pull  down  tho  property 
in  small  patches,  but  to  wait  until  they  could 
clear  a cousiderable  space  of  ground,  and  thus 
afibrd  an  opportunity  for  erecting  large  buildings 
such  as  were  intended  to  be  built  in  the  street. 
By  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  works  would 
be  commenced.  It  was  a prophecy  that  he  would 
not  venture  on,  to  state  tho  period  when  the 
street  would  be  thrown  open. 

The  Bath  Stone  Company  (Limited). — An 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  has 
been  held.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Capt.  Brick- 
man.  The  second  half-yearly  report  says : — 

' “ The  directors  congratulate  the  shareholders 
; npoa  the  steady  progress  of  the  Company,  and 
. the  position  it  is  acquiring  in  the  trade.  At  the 
i date  of  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  March  last 
the  arrangements  of  the  Company  were  com- 
: pleted,  but  the  actual  working  of  tho  quarries 
1 had  scarcely  commenced.  The  Box  Ground 
I stone  quariy  and  the  Corsham  Down  quarry  are 
1 DOW  well  opened,  and  the  stone  in  these  quarries 
s is  turning  out  satisfactorily.  By  arrangements 
1 made  upon  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Myers  & 

> Sons  from  their  quarry  business,  the  directors 
ihave  acquired  quarries  and  plant  at  Box  Hill, 
sKingsdown,  and  Pickwick,  npon  very  advanta- 
! geous  terms.  The  Company  now  have  seven 
!;  cranes  at  work  in  their  various  quarries.  Some 
■1  trade  has  been  profitably  done  in  buying  atone 
cfor  re-sale." 

_ Desiccation  of  Crops. — Mr.  Nicholson,  a Not- ; 
itingham  land  agent,  makes  a suggestion.  Why  , 
imot  (he  asks)  dry  your  corn  by  sending  through 
•.it  currents  of  hot  air  of  a temperature  ranging 
irfrom  100  degrees  to  120  degrees  ? Tunber, 
)?)aper-hangings,  &c.,  are  often  dried  in  this  way. 
•’From  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  can  be  taken 
itout  of  wood  by  driving  hot  air  through  it  at  a 
iihun-icane  rate,  say  45  miles  an  hour.  Corn  can 
lite  thus  treated  without  injury  to  its  germinating 
iipower.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  proved  this  by  ex- 
ifperiment.  The  eftecb  of  tho  hot  currents  is  very 
lidifferent  from  that  of  the  dormant  heat  of  a 
dkiln  : it  only  hardens  the  outer  surface,  render- 
uing  tho  grain  less  likely  to  reimbibc  moisture. 
[ITho  corn  can  thus  be  dried  on  wire  kilns  if  the 
liair  is  set  in  motion.  If  we  mistake  not,  some 
Qsnoh  process  was  suggested  in  the  Builder, 
imnd  has  long  been  in  use  in  Russia.  To 
ililr.  Nicholson’s  suggestion  we  may  add  another. 
VWhy  not  cut  off  the  heads  of  corn  in  wet 
eseasons,  and  dry  or  desiccate  them  alone, 
flwbere  there  is  want  of  space  or  time  for  dry- 
the  whole  crop  ? Much  rather  save  the 
a>aluable  grain  than  lose  both  grain  and  straw. 
ieBesides,  tho  straw  will  not  spoil  by  sprouting  as 
behe  graun  will  in  wet  seasons. 


A NEW  “Pacificator.”  — A man  of  the  name 
of  Perrot  offers,  with  a new  machine  which  he 
has  invented,  which  is  moved  by  steam  and  ex- 
ploded with  gas,  to  kill  at  the  rate  of  60,000  men 
per  day  of  twelve  hours. 

A Village  Hospital. — Lord  Chesham  has 
just  presented  to  the  Nuisance  Removal  Com- 
mittee at  Chesham  a site  of  ground  whereon  to 
build  a cottage  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
patients  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
his  lordship  has  also  supplemented  his  gift  by  a 
donation  of  2001. 

Ne-wspaper  Press  Fund.  — At  a numerous 
meeting  of  the  executive,  held  at  the  offices, 
21,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Taunton,  graduate  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon, 
secretary  to  Lord  Wharton’s  Charity,  and  late 
assistant-secretary  to  the  Royal  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Institution,  was  unanimously  elected 
secretary  to  the  fund.  There  were  more  than 
fifty  candidates  for  tho  office.  Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde, 
M.A.,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  Mr.  David  Keane, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  other  vice-presidents 
were  present. 

Bursting  of  a Large  Water. t.ank. — Messrs. 
Bass  & Co.  recently  erected  on  their  promises  at 
Derby  a new  water-tank,  at  a cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  A few  days  ago,  shortly  after 
the  men  employed  in  the  tank  had  finished  their 
day’s  work  and  retired  to  their  homes,  the  basin, 
containing  upwards  of  100  tons  of  water,  in  tho 
upper  story,  burst,  precipitating  the  whole  upon 
the  under-story  basin,  and  so  on,  with  increased 
violence,  to  the  bottom,  or  first  story.  Thus 
upwards  of  400  tons  of  water  rushed  out,  cairy- 
ing  with  it  strong  beams,  solid  ironwork,  and 
masonry.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  a com- 
plete wreck. 

Proposed  Scheme  for  securing  Hampstead 
Heath  to  the  Public.  — At  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  a communication  from  St.  Pancras  was 
read  on  the  subject  of  securing  Hampstead  Heath 
and  adjoining  lands  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
suggesting  that  negotiations  should  be  entered 
into  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maryon  Wilson,  hart.,  and  also  soliciting  the 
appointment  of  members  from  the  Marylebone 
vestry  to  co-operate  with  them  in  taking  ener- 
getic measures  for  the  purpose.  Seven  delegates 
were  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  vestry  of 
St.  Pancras  in  the  matter. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  session  has  been  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Kilpin  presided.  The  president  alluded  at  con- 
siderable length  to  the  late  Mr.  Stubbs,  president 
of  the  society  np  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Boult  gave  notice  that  at  the  nest  meeting  of 
the  society  he  would  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
position  selected  for  the  equestrian  statne  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  is  emi- 
nently  unsuitable,  as  its  close  proximity  to 
St.  George’s  Hall  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
effect  of  both  works  of  art ; that  this  meeting 
hopes  the  subject  may  be  reconsidered  by  the 
town  council,  and  that  the  statue  may  be 
speedily  removed  to  a more  eligible  situation — 
one  in  which  the  excellences  of  the  sculptor’s 
achievement  may  be  more  advantageously  dis- 
played without  occasioning  any  injarious  com- 
petition.” 

Drapers’  Hall,  London. — A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  promises  belonging  to  the  Drapers’ 
Company,  in  Throgmorton-street,  is  being  pulled 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  reception- 
rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  quadrangle, 
in  place  of  the  picture-gallery,  which,  on  account 
of  its  narrowness,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient. 
According  to  the  City  Press,  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a handsome  staircase  of  approach  to  the 
new  drawing-room  on  the  site  of  the  clerk’s 
house,  in  Throgmorton-street,  which  affords  the 
opportunity  of  a suite  of  rooms  from  Throgmor- 
ton-street to  the  garden,  a length  of  nearly 
170  ft.,  and  of  proportionate  width  and  height. 
The  quadrangle  is  to  be  preserved.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a new  facade  towards  Throgmor- 
ton-street, of  Portland  stone,  of  a Palladian 
character.  The  present  contract,  of  28,0001.  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Barnsley  & Sons,  of  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  probable  that,  after  the  present 
works  are  completed,  the  dining-hall  on  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle  may  be  rebuilt,  of  a size 
more  suitable  than  the  present  hall  to  the 
number  of  the  Livery.  The  designs  are  by  the 
1 architect  of  the  company,  Mr.  Herbert  Williams. 


Explosion  at  the  Main  Drainage  Works, 
Clapham. — A serious  explosion  has  taken  place 
at  the  main  drainage  works  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  the  Park-road,  Clapham,  whereby 
three  men  employed  in  forming  the  sewer  have 
been  seriously  injured.  It  appears  that  a number 
of  workmen  were  engaged  in  excavating  at  a con- 
siderable depth  from  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  a 
lighted  candle,  when  from  some  cause  at  present 
unexplained,  but  supposed  to  be  an  escape  of  gas, 
an  explosion,  which  was  heard  for  a considerable 
distance,  took  place. 

New  Market  and  Street  Improvements  for 
Bethnal-green. — Among  the  local  Acts  of  the 
late  Session  was  one  for  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  a market  near  Columbia-squaro, 
Bethnal-green,  and  for  the  opening  of  a new 
street  and  the  improvement  of  other  streets.  It 
recites  that  the  market  would  be  of  public 
benefit  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
same  with  the  land  she  possessed,  and  to  purchase 
other  land  for  the  purpose.  The  Legislature 
has  conferred  by  the  Act  the  necessary  pro- 
visions on  that  lady  to  establish  the  market, 
and  to  continue  the  same  to  her  assigns,  so  that 
it  should  remain  a public  market. 

Consecration  of  a Capuchin  Church  at 
Peckham. — On  the  “ Feast  of  St.  Francis,”  the 
Capuchins  stationed  at  Peckham  opened  their 
new  church,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Welby 
Pugin,  which  has  been  erected  in  the  Lower 
Park-road.  The  chnrch  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  but  under  a continuous  roof,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chapels  of  “Our  Lady”  and  St. 
Francis.  The  chancel  is  marked  by  two  gables, 
which  rise  from  the  nave  walls  above  the  aisle 
roofs,  each  gable  being  perforated  by  a rose 
window.  Large  rose  windows  also  pierce  the 
eastern  gables  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  “ Lodge  ” chapel.  The  aisle  windows 
are  arcaded  in  single  lights  the  height  of  the 
church,  although  it  has  no  clerestory.  There  is 
a Calvary,  painted  in  natural  colours,  over  the 
altar,  but  this  is  only  temporary.  The  altars  of 
the  chapels  are  of  Irish  marbles,  and  were 
worked  in  Ireland. 

The  Iron  Trade. — According  to  the  Iron  Trade 
Circular,  the  trade  is  torpid  ; the  same  inaction 
which  pervades  the  Continental  markets  being 
visible  throughout  all  those  of  this  country.  The 
range  of  prices  is  tending  downwards  in  every 
direction.  Prices  are  quoted  as  follows,  at 
works,  unless  when  otherwise  specially  men- 
tioned : — Manufactured  iron  — South  Stafford- 
shire : Prices  unaltered  ; marked  bars,  81.  10s.  ; 
sheets,  singles,  101.;  doubles,  111.  lOs. ; angles, 
71.  15s.  to  91. 1 gas  strips,  81.  to  81.  lOs.  The 
commoner  makes  of  our  district  in  bars  are  being 
quoted  at  71.  5s.  to  71.  158.  at  works ; puddled 
bars,  61.  2s.  Gd.  to  61.  7a.  6d. ; scrap  bars,  61.  lOs. 
to  71.,  according  to  quality.  North  Staffordshire ; 
Bars,  71.  lOs.  to  71.  12a.  6d.,  delivered  into  this 
district,  Liverpool  and  Manchester ; best,  81.  to 
81.  23.  6d. ; best  best,  81.  10s.  to  81.  123.  6d. ; 
best  angle  iron,  81.  to  81.  2s.  6d. ; beat  X iron, 
91.  2a.  6d.  to  91.  5s.;  bridge  and  tram  rails, 
81.  53.  to  SZ.  10s. ; best  plates,  91.  Ss.  to  91.  lOs. ; 
beat  boiler  plates,  91.  Ss. ; best  sheets,  91.  10s.  j 
best  hoops,  to  ordinary  gauge,  91. ; rivet  ii-on, 
91.  53.  to  91.  lOs. ; puddled  bars,  2 in.  to  6 in., 
61.  5a.  to  61.  78.  6d. ; 11  in.  to  15  in.,  61.  73.  6d. 
to  61.  lOs. 

Panic  at  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel. — 
On  Sunday  night  last  a panic  was  created  in 
Totceuham-court-road  Chapel,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — The  Rev.  J.  W.Boulding 
was  preaching  to  a congregation  of  about  2,000 
persona,  and  had  proceeded  some  little  way  with 
his  sermon,  when  the  chapel-keeper,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  proceeded  to  lower  the 
centre  gaslight.  In  endeavouring  to  tnrn  tho 
gas  as  low  as  possible,  ho  completely  extinguished 
the  majority  of  the  burners.  Some,  however, 
were  still  alight,  and  an  escape  of  gas  from 
the  others  became  the  consequence.  The  smell 
in  some  parts  of  the  chapel  was  so  bad  that 
numerous  persons  quitted  their  seats.  The 
burners  which  had  remained  alight  having  also 
been  extinguished  by  the  gas  being  completely 
turned  off  at  that  particular  main,  other  lights, 
supplied  from  a second  main,  were  still  burning. 
By  this  time,  however,  a cry  of  “ Fire  ” had  been 
raised ; shrieks  of  alarm  resounded  from  all 
sides;  and  a large  proportion  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  seized  with  panic.  In  the  crushing 
several  persons  fainted,  but  no  serious  accident 
occuiTed.  Order,  however,  was  restored,  and 
the  service  was  continued  as  usual. 
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Manchister  E.\.chakge  Competition. — More 
than  fifty  Bets  of  designs  for  the  proposed 
exchange  have  been  sent  in,  and  are  now  being 
hang  for  examination. 

Gas. — The  Folkestone  Gas  and  Coke  Company 
have  declared  a dividend  of  3 per  cent,  on  the 
profits  of  the  half-year,  which,  with  5 per  cent, 
declared  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  will  be 

at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum. The 

Dewsbury  and  Batley  Gas  Company  have  de- 
clared a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
old  shares,  and  per  cent,  on  new  shares,  and 
carried  a balance  of  781Z.  15s.  to  their  reserve 
fund. 

Prizes  in  ARCH.roLooY  offered  ry  tue 
French  Government. — A prize  of  the  value  of 
601.,  or  two  or  more  making  together  an  equal 
amount,  is  offered  for  the  best  work  or  works  on 
Archicology,  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
learned  societies  of  the  departments  or  sent 
direct  to  the  Minister.  A prize  of  the  same 
amount  is  offered  to  the  society  that  shall  fur- 
nish the  best  memoir  on  the  following  subject : — 
Indications  respecting  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Middle  Ages,  derived  from  authen- 
tic documents,  referring  either  to  a province  or 
to  a town,  with  special  reference  to  the  practices 
and  rules  of  trades;  the  condition  of  workmen, 
employers,  and  dealers,  tfcc. 

New  Congregational  Church,  Upper  Hollo- 
WAY. — The  memorial  stone  of  a now  Congrega- 
tional Church  has  been  laid  in  the  Junction-road, 
Upper  Holloway.  The  edifice  will  he  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ponlton,  of  Read- 
ing. It  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style,  with 
adaptations  for  the  purposes  of  Congregational 
worship.  Accommodation  will,  for  the  present, 
be  provided  for  about  700  persons ; and  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  galleries, 
whenever  necessary,  by  which  some  250  extra 
sittings  will  be  obtained.  The  basement  will 
afford  space  for  a large  Sunday  school,  a lecture- 
room,  and  class-rooms.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold,  is  estimated  at 
7,4001.  The  present  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Dulwich,  for  4,716i. 

Another  New  Motive  Power.  — B.  J.  B. 
asserts  that  he  has  discovered  an  “extraordinary 
method  of  producing  motive  power  capable  of 
doing  all  that  steam-power  can  do,  entirely  free 
from  danger  or  the  fear  of  it : neither  fire  nor 
water  is  required  ; it  occupies  but  little  space, 
and  requires  very  little  attendance;  feeds  itself, 
and  continues  in  powerful  action  at  less  than 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  cost  of  steam-power. 
In  short,  a better  substitute  for  the  costly  mur- 
dering steam-power  cannot  be  reasonably  de- 
sired. When  the  power  of  capital  can  be 
brought  to  act  with  mechanical  knowledge  and 
skill,  the  destruction  of  coal  to  produce  motive 
power  will  cease,  self-interest  will  put  an  end  to 
it.”  We  have  been  told  the  same  thing  so  often 
before,  that  we  must  ask  for  evidence  before  we 
give  more  apace  to  the  statement. 

Building  Bye-laws  for  Shrewsbury. — The 
following  memorial  from  the  architects  and 
builders  of  Shrewsbury  has  been  presented  to 
the  Town  Conncil : — Resolved  : “ That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  time  chosen  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  framing  of  bye-laws  affecting 
the  formation  of  sewers,  drains,  water-closets, 
cesspools,  and  other  matters  which  are  tolerated 
therein,  is  most  inopportune,  inasmuch  as  no 
general  system  ofsewerage  exists  in  the  borough, 
and  wonld  entail  unnecessary  expense  and  vexa- 
tion to  the  building  trade  and  their  employers ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  the  consideration  of  bye- 
laws affecting  their  interests  ought  in  all  fairness 
and  equity  to  be  postponed  until  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  main  sewerage  of  the  town  have 
been  carried  out.  That  even  if  measures  so 
strong  and  coercive  in  character  were  considered 
necessary  by  the  Corporation,  this  meeting  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Corporation  that  they 
should  contain  specific  and  definite  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  buildings,  the 
classification  of  houses,  the  height  of  the  various 
stories,  and  the  consequent  thickness  of  walls, 
the  mode  and  materials  of  construction,  pro- 
visions for  the  alterations  and  additions  to  old 
buildings,  rebuilding  of  old  strnctnres,  the  di- 
vision of  old  buildings  separated  by  irregular 
partitioils,  recesses,  and  opening  timber  in  ex- 
ternal walls,  party  walls,  construction  of  roofs, 
rules  as  to  chimneys  and  flues,  fire-pipes,  habit- 
able rooms,  arches,  projections,  limitation  of 
areas,  open  spaces  near  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
construction  of  public  buildings.” 


! Miles  of  Burning  Trees. — One  of  the  largest 
pine  forests  in  Corsica  has  been  burning  for  a 
week.  Millions  of  trees,  it  is  said,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  resinous  nature  of  the  wood 
seems  to  defy  all  attempts  to  put  out  the  fire. 

A Great  Engineering  Work.  — A gigantic 
work  is  on  the  tapis,  nothing  less  than  the 
drying-up  of  a great  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
of  bacchanalian  celebrity.  The  extent  of  the 
land  proposed  to  be  reclaimed  is  380,000  acres, 
and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  set  down  at 
10,650,000i.  Were  it  beer,  perhaps  the  German 
topers  could  do  it  at  a cheaper  rate. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Supply. — A confer- 
ence of  members  of  the  various  metropolitan 
vestries  has  been  held  in  the  Vestry -hall,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  to  consider  what  means  should 
be  adopted  to  procure  for  the  population  of 
London  a constant  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Harvey 
presided,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : — “That  Mr.  Hankey,  M.P.,  be  informed 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  former  and  to- 
day’s meetings.” — " That  it  be  referred  to  the 
various  vestries  and  district  boards  to  empower 
this  committee  to  prepare  a Bill  and  give  the 
necessary  legal  notices  with  a view  to  obtaining 
an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  a constant  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis  and  its  environs and 
“That  a memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
prepared  and  signed  by  tbe  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  difficulties  at  present  existing,  owing 
to  the  provisions  of  tho  Water  Companies’  Acts  in 
obtaining  a constant  supply  of  water  ; and  that 
a deputation  be  appointed  to  present  the  same, 
and  support  the  views  of  the  memorialists.” 

Ecclesiastical  Demolitions. — The  first  union 
of  City  parishes,  under  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Act  of  1860,  is  just  about  to  take  place.  The 
parishes  to  bo  amalgamated  are  those  of  St. 
Benet,  Gracechurch-street ; St.  Leonard,  East- 
cheap;  and  Allhallowa,  Lombard-street.  St. 
Benet’s  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fenchuroh  and 
Gracechurch  streets,  is  to  be  pulled  down.  The 
church  of  the  three  united  parishes  is  now  to  be 
Allhallows,  Lombard-street.  From  tho  proceeds 
of  tho  sale  of  the  site  a new  church  and  district 
are  to  be  formed  in  Stepney.  1,5001.  are  to  be 
devoted  to  building  a home  for  the  rector  of 
the  united  parishes,  and  4,0001.  to  repairing 
and  re-pewing  Allhallows.  The  site  of  St. 
Benet’s  Church  is  generally  contended  to  be 
worth  from  40,0001.  to  50,0001.,  standing  as  it 
does  in  the  centre  of  the  City.  For  a small 
piece  of  ground  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners 3,0001.,  in  order  to  slightly  widen  the 

entrance  to  Fenchurch-street. The  site  of  the 

Congregational  Chapel,  New-court,  Carey-street, 
having  been  taken  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
New  Law  Courts,  this  place  of  worship  finally 
closes  after  the  services  next  Sunday. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas  as  a Disinfectant. — 
We  have  occasionally  recommended  burning 
sulphur,  or  sulphurons  acid,  as  a disinfectant  of 
old  standing  and  established  utility.  This  is  tho 
substance  which  our  own  and  other  govern- 
ments long  used  in  quarantine  fumigations,  if  it 
be  not  in  very  general  use  for  such  purposes 
even  yet  in  various  countries.  Dr.  Dewar,  of 
Fifeshire,  in  Scotland  (where,  by  the  bye,  there 
is  or  was  a quarantine  establishment  in  the 
vicinity  of  Inverkeithing),  strongly  recommends 
its  use  in  cattle-plague,  and  states  that  the 
treatment  led  to  results  of  unexpected  import- 
ance. Dr.  Dewar’s  cows  were  fumigated  four 
times  a day  for  four  months  ; and  he,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  neighbours,  discovered  that  the 
animals  enjoyed  the  treatment,  so  much  so  that 
it  has  been  continued,  irrespective  of  the  disease ; 
and  they  consider  it  to  be  demonstrated,  that 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  cattle  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  its 
recognised  tonic  attributes  and  its  disinfecting 
properties.  It  appears  also  to  be  a specific 
against  other  diseases  to  which  cattle,  and  horses 
as  well,  are  liable.  But  the  most  striking  re- 
sults were  that  the  men  who  attended  to  the 
fumigations  ceased  to  be  troubled  with  various 
ailments.  A groom,  far  gone  with  consumption, 
and  who  bad  more  than  once  been  reported  as 
dead,  having  made  an  effort  to  superintend  a 
course  of  fumigations,  found  himself  surprisingly 
relieved  within  one  week;  and  within  two 
months  he  gained  two  stone  in  weight,  and  was 
fit  for  any  ordinary  stable-work.  Similar  bene- 
ficial results.  Dr.  Dewar  adds,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  others  afflicted  with  chronic  phthisis, 
and  diphtheria  has  been  stayed. 


Dwellings  for  Working  Classes  in  Liver- 
pool.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  town 
council  on  Wednesday,  the  Health  Committee 
applied  for  permission  to  borrow  from  the  Public 
Loan  Commissioners  a sum  of  13,0001.  to  be 
spent  in  erecting  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  In  the  course  of  a discussion  which 
this  proposal  evoked,  it  was  stated  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Liverpool  was 
overcrowding,  many  districts  being  far  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom,  not  excepting  the  east  end  of  London. 
In  one  district,  where  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  7,800  persons,  only  ten  additional 
houses  had  been  built — the  demolitions  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts  being  114,  and  the  new  houses 
only  124.  The  proposed  dwellings,  so  far  as 
mere  cost  was  concerned,  wonld  be  bnilt  as 
cheaply  and  plainly  as  possible,  in  order  to  set 
an  example  which  private  builders  might  be  in- 
duced to  imitate.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  schools  sod  class-rooms  at  Lower 
Norwood.  Fittings  not  included.  W.  H.  Kawling  & Sods, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 


Cooper  £387  0 0 

Palmer  380  17  0 

Wilkinson 375  0 0 

Dover 361  8 0 

Harris 325  0 0 

Gibbs  (accepted) 310  0 0 


Bower,  in  Oldham-streot,  Manchester.  Mr.  Herbert 
Tijou,  architect: — 

Neill  & Sons  £1,090  0 0 

Cochran  & Co 1,041  0 0 

Clay 1,038  0 0 

Thompson  985  0 0 

Harrison  & Shaw  (accepted)  ...  048  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  station,  at  De  Beauvoir 
'own,  for  the  North  London  Railway  Company  : — 

Rigby.  £17,895  0 0 

Myers  & Son  17,380  0 0 

Sims  & Marten  17,278  0 0 

Axford  16,950  0 0 

Hedges 16,900  0 0 

Hill  i Keddal 16,515  0 0 

King  & Sons  16,430  0 0 

Webb  & Sons  16,285  0 0 

Watts 16,058  0 0 


For  building  the  superstructure  ot  the  Wedgwood 
Memorial  Institute,  at  Butslem,  Staffordshire.  Mr.  B. 
Edgar,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon : — 

Woolrich  & Sidley  £4,143  0 0 

Dennett  4,126  0 0 

Trow  & Sons  3,849  0 0 

Matthews  3,671  0 0 

Burkett  3,500  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  3,600  0 0 


For  additions  to  town-hall,  Bewdley.  Mr.  H.  Rowe, 
architect  :— 

Poutney  (accepted)  £420  0 0 


For  taking  down,  rebuilding,  and  decorating  front 
walls  to  the  City  of  Lichfield  Tavern,  4^,  Mouat  Pleasant, 
Elm-street,  Gray's-ion-road,  for  Mr.  B.  Tuylor.  Mr, 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect: — 

Honour  £300  0 0 

Perkins  175  0 0 

Hatchman  S Son 153  14  8 

Aylett  (accepted)  140  0 0 

For  public-house,  in  Great  Knollys-streot,  Reading, 
for  Messrs.  Field  A Co.  Mr.  Jos.  Morris,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied:— 

Kendall  .......,..£461  14  0 

Ball 460  0 0 

Carter 458  0 0 

Harris 454  0 0 

Bimonds  (accepted)  437  16  0 

For  house,  at  Earley,  for  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Jos.  Morris, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Bricklayer,  ilaton,  Slater,  and  Flatterer' t JFork, 

Strong  & Son  £446  10  0 

Higgs 422  4 10 

Searie  (accepted)  389  11  6 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Smith'i  Work, 

Matthews  359  0 0 

Sheppard  .T 299  0 0 

Dunn  (accepted) 239  15  0 


For  general  sewer  works,  for  St,  Pancras  Teetry, 
Mr  W.  B.  Scott,  surveyor: — 

Williams,  30  per  cent,  above  schedule  prices. 
Faulkner,  6 „ ,, 

Mann,*  16jper  cent,  under  schedule  prices, 
Crockett,  17  ,,  „ 

• Accepted.  Last  year,  the  committee  of  works  rejected 
Mr.  Mann’stender  whenit  was  the  lowest,  because  he  was  so 
dilatory  in  sending  his  vouchers,  and  accepted  that  of  Mr. 
Crockett,  which  was  the  next  lowest.  This  year  they 
accepted  Mr.  Mann's  tender,  as  above,  to  make  amends 
for  his  rejection  last  year.  The  tenders  ore  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  vestry. 


For  sewer,  in  Mansfield-road,  for  St.  Pancras  Testry. 
Mr,  W.  B.  Scott,  surveyor; — 

Faulkner £1,633  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,357  0 0 

Crockett 1,240  0 0 

Mann  1,025  0 0 

Haddock  (accepted)  750  0 0 
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The,  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Finance 
Expedient. 

OHN  BULL’S  prac- 
tical sense  has 
given  to  that  re- 
spected personage 
an  habitnal  dislike 
to  dealing  with 
Boards.  With  those 
artificial  entities  he 
finds  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to 
adopt  the  ultima 
ratio.  In  language 
common  enough 
half  a century  ago, 
but  too  strongly 
savouring  of  the 
remacular  to  be  transferred  undiluted  to  our 
;ages,  he  has  been  known  to  ground  the  reason 
f his  dislike  on  the  fact  that  a Board  has 
ieither  a body  to  be  kicked  nor  a soul  to  be 
endangered.  The  phrase,  once  formulated,  has 
cecome  classical.  It  might  be  written  up  with 
ereat  propriety,  on  the  walls  of  many  a Board- 
})om,  and,  if  not  thus  actually  inscribed  on  the 
inimney-piece,  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  no  less 
ijligiously  is  observed  in  a majority  of  cases.  It 
wpears  to  be  connected  with  the  peculiarities 
c the  national  idiosyncrasy.  Respect  for  num- 
rsrs  takes  a peculiar  form  among  Englishmen. 
;’e  are  apt  to  venerate  anything  that  calls  itself 
h house,  or  a committee,  or  a firm.  Jones, 
orown,  and  Robinson  are  individually  men  of  no 
iieight,  and  are  habitually  treated  accordingly, 
mt  they  appear  as  a deputation  from  Browns* 
Odle,  and  doors  fly  open  before  them.  Cabinet 
ministers  wait  for  them  at  their  offices,  and 
flie  awful  porter  whispers  in  the  ear  of  Robinson, 
h he  makes  for  his  cab,  the  insinuating  question 
lehether  he  wishes  the  interview  to  be  mentioned 
; the  newspapers. 

I The  corporation-worship  of  the  Englishman 
aoaches  its  apogee  in  his  regard  for  his  Parlia- 
etent.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  a fair 
aiarople,  for  that  august  assembly  is  an  aggre- 
itdte  of  men  notable  for  at  least  some  one 
dininent  quality,  and  wealth,  rank,  birth,  and 
inmius  are  no  less  respectable  in  the  many  than 
t the  individual.  But  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

6 e speak  with  all  due  fear  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
nirms  before  our  eyes,  or,  rather,  with  that  fear 
6 8 are  silent.  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to  have  had 
ipjportunities  of  remarking  the  change  that 
‘Dimes  over  the  country  banker,  the  prosperous 
ererchant,  the  zealous  lecturer,  when  once  he 
rirites  M.P.  after  his  name.  It  is  not  as  a per- 
ninal  elevation  that  the  change  is  wrought ; it 
I tithe  direct  action  of  the  corporate  spirit.  See 
0 e reverence  with  which  every  one  speaks  of 
^the  House.”  Hark  how  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
jeaead  of  lecturing  like  the  president  of  certain 
liaiambers  not  five  hundred  miles  from  West- 
lininster,  professes  himself  the  humble  ser- 
amt  of  the  House.  See  how  the  man  who,  as 
jiiltilosopher  and  as  thinker,  is  content  with  the 
iKConvenience  of  being  a-head  of  his  age,  and 
ilnlmly  waits  for  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
il?Jgets  into  the  advocate,  and  loses  all  his  cooler 
id  d clearer  logic  under  the  eye  of  “ the  House." 
iraxk, — most  incredible  of  all  phenomena ! — 


that  the  House,  in  spite  of  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  it  must  necessarily  possess 
with  its  own  constitution,  seems  actually  to 
believe  in  itself,  and  to  consider  itself  an  apt 
machine  for  constructing  a never-ended  legis- 
lation. 

"We  seem  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  how  far  the  immunity  attendant  on  the 
corporate  principle  can  be  actually  stretched. 
Men  of  that  clear  and  impassive  intellect  which 
regards  all  phenomena  from  a scientific  point  of 
view,  and  which  hesitates  neither  at  vivisection 
nor  at  any  less  cruel  and  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  putting  Nature  to  the  question,  must  feel  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  directors  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  for  the 
practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  their  con- 
duct. To  a certain  point  our  information  is 
ample.  We  know  that  many  actions,  highly 
reprehensible  if  committed  by  an  individual,  are 
venial,  or  even  held  deserving  of  laudation,  if 
performed  by  a Board.  What  is  considered  in 
one  case  unwarrantable  harshness  or  greediness, 
in  the  other  becomes  due  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  shareholders.  What  in  the  individual  is 
termed  by  the  harsh  and  coarse  name  of 
swindling,  in  the  case  of  the  Board  is  termed, — 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  euphuism,  but  we  fear 
it  may  be, — “ the  ordinary  course  of  business.” 

The  farther  light  that  the  disclosures  of  the 
past  few  days  promise  to  throw  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  will  carry  our  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  immunity  of  bodies  corporate  a step 
farther.  Among  those  amusements  which  the 
uncompromising  law  of  this  country  has  grouped 
together  under  the  genus  mala  prohibita,  is  one 
which  goes  by  an  ugly  name.  If  all  morality 
be  conventional,  perhaps  there  are  people  who 
would  object  to  rank  it  among  the  mala  in  se, 
and  there  are  consciences, — or  rather  people 
have  what  they  call  consciences, — that  make  a 
wide  difierence  between  these  two  methods  of 
transgressing  the  law.  Thus,  regarded  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  alone,  the  exact  imitation 
by  B of  A’s  handwriting  is  a proof  of  B’s  ability, 
of  his  acute  power  of  observation,  of  his  com- 
mand over  his  hand  and  pen,  of  his  highly- 
developed  phrenological  faculty  of  imitation,  and 
the  hke.  Still,  English  law  brands  this  exercise 
of  ingenuity  with  the  ugly  name  of  forgery. 

Now,  as  a body  corporate  has  no  hand  to 
write,  it  might  prima  facie  be  supposed  that  it 
was  incapable  of  committing  the  artificial,  law- 
made,  crime  of  forgery.  But  if  a company  can- 
not forge,  it  can  secure  the  result  promised  to 
himself  by  the  forger  as  the  result  of  his  labours. 
The  company  cannot  sign  its  name,  but  it  can 
affix  its  common  seal.  The  question  on  which 
we  are  likely  to  have  some  information  is — how 
far  the  body  corporate,  or  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  body  corporate,  or  acting  as  the 
servants  of  that  entity,  are  free  from  any 
troublesome  consequences  after  affixing  the 
common  seal  of  the  company,  or  giving  in  any 
formal  manner  the  assent  and  sanction  of  the 
company,  to  documents  or  transactions  that  are 
prohibited  by  express  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  wade 
through  the  gigantic  puzzle  of  the  accounts  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  to 
dissect  the  difierence  between  their  sixteen 
millions  of  nominal  capital  and  ten  millions  of 
nominal  expenditure,  or  to  attempt  to  arbitrate 
on  the  trivial  difierence  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  the  account  between  the  Company 
and  the  contractors,  as  the  same  is  stated  by  the 
Chairman  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto  on  the  other.  For  the  shareholders, 
indeed,  these  are  important  questions.  But  the 
shareholders,  it  is  now  discovered,  are  to  a great 
extent  as  mythical  and  irresponsible  a body  as 
the  Board  itself.  Mutato  sub  nomine  they  are 
the  contractors.  There  is  another  body  of 
proprietors  of  whatever  in  this  colossal  muddle 
may  deserve  the  name  of  property,  who  seem  to 


have  found  whatever  money  was  found,  and  it  is 
on  the  method  by  which  these  well-fleeced  goats 
have  been  induced  to  descend  into  the  well  for 
the  benefit  of  a very  crafty  fox  that  public 
attention  will  be  deservedly  fixed. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the 
subject,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
making  over  the  civil  and  military  communica- 
tions of  the  country  to  speculators,  in  encourag- 
ing or  insisting  on  large  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  original  railway  companies,  and  in  then  re- 
fusing to  defend  the  moral  rights  for  which  they 
thus  heavily  paid  from  the  most  wanton  en- 
croachment, yet  insisted  on  some  oue  or  two 
provisions  on  behalf  of  the  public.  It  was 
rendered  illegal  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage 
of  railway  property  until  such  property  had  a 
bona-jide  existence  to  a certain  extent.  Deben- 
tures were  only  allowed  to  be  issued  to  the  extent 
of  a portion' — generally  a third — of  subscribed 
capital.  The  security  was  not  much,  for  the 
specified  capital  might  have  been  unproductively 
expended,  but  it  was  definite.  The  trustee  or 
the  unspeculating  investor  who  purchased  a 
railway  debenture  in  the  market  was  therefore 
entitled  by  the  law  to  the  somewhat  vague 
assurance  that  somebody  else  had  agreed  to 
spend  two  hundred  pounds  on  the  property  on 
which  he  was  to  lend  a third  hundred,  the  return 
for  his  venture  being  secured  on  the  whole  value 
purchased  by  the  entire  outlay. 

This  slender  and  long-established  cheek  on 
the  borrowing  capabilities  of  the  great  corporate 
money-needing  interests  has  been  leaped  over  at 
a single  bound  by  the  directors,  financiers,  and 
contractors  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company.  The  method  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  to  claim  the 
merit  of  ingenuity;  for  its  value  consisted  in 
its  being  kept  secret.  As  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  the  simple  sale  of  stamped  paper 
acknowledgments  of  debt  to  any  person  who 
would  give  anything  for  them,  irrespective  of 
legality  or  of  anything  but  the  convenience  of 
the  moment,  would  probably  have  answered 
quite  as  well.  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
whose  and  what  sort  of  a conventional  conscience 
required  this  novel  kind  of  salve.  It  must  surely 
have  been  a lawyer  who  contrived  the  scheme, 
because  it  is  natural  to  the  legal  mind  to  con- 
sider a matter  proved  to  be  a fact,  if  uucontra- 
dicted  evidence  to  that  efi'ect  is  adduced.  The 
directors  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  therefore  took  steps  to  provide 
themselves  with  uncoutradictedevidencethatthey 
had  fulfilled  those  requirements  of  the  law  which 
they  had  not  even  attempted  to  fulfil.  The  evi- 
dence, it  is  true,  was  not  incontrovertible,  but  that 
was  probably  thought  of  minor  importance.  It 
was  uncontroverted ; and  in  order  that  it  might 
remain  so,  it  was  curiously  concealed. 

The  expedient  in  question,  which  in  an  indi- 
vidnal  might  have  seemed  no  less  clumsy  than 
dishonest,  was  this.  The  company  gave  the  con- 
tractor a stamped  receipt  for  some  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  They  did  not  receive 
the  money.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the 
further  step  of  handing  them  a “ bogus”  check  for 
the  amount  was  gone  through.  But  they  provided 
evidence  to  show  that  they  had  received  it.  In 
return,  the  contractor  handed  to  the  company  a 
receipt  to  a similar  amount,  stating  that  he  had 
received  the  same  sum  on  account  of  his  contract 
for  works.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  such  contract 
existed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  did,  as 
the  existence  of  contracts  for  works  involving  a 
certain  amount  of  profit,  into  which  the  deben- 
ture holders  may  feel  a curiosity  to  inquire,  appear 
to  have  been  the  very  ratio  entis  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  On  the  exchange 
of  these  highly  imaginative  pieces  of  writing,  the 
company  proceeded  gaily  to  issue  as  many,  and  a 
few  more,  debentures,  as  the  subscription  of  a 
bond  fide  sum  of  430,0001.  would  have  enabled 
them  legally  to  accept. 
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Now  sharp  practice  is  part  of  the  aatnral  ex- 
perience of  life.  The  sliarp  practitioners  have 
their  own  accounts  to  settle,  if  such  old-faahioned 
notions  as  honesty,  honour,  or  the  like  give  them 
any  more  trouble  than  so  many  ghosts.  But  it 
is  by  being  thus  practised  upon  that  no  small 
portion  of  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  gained;  and  the  ojily limit  that  society  seems 
content  to  draw  between  clever  men  and  roguery 
is  the  limit  of  the  law.  Let  a man  induce  you  to 
buy  as  a good  investment  the  property  which  ho 
is  himself,  through  a third  party,  selling  at  any 
loss  to  get  rid  of  its  risk, — let  him  depreciate  by 
any  false  alarm  the  property  which  you  have  to 
sell,  in  order  that  he  may  buy  it  at  a third  of  its 
value, — let  him  accumulate  a fortune  by  a long 
aeries  of  such  transactions,  and  he  will  be  looked 
at  rather  with  admiration  than  otherwise  by  a 
largo  majority  of  men  who  wear  well-brushed 
coats.  But  let  him  technically  err, — let  him  tell 
his  lies  in  a court  of  justice,  instead  of  in  lus  more 
constant  and  safer  haunts, — let  him  not  only  give 
you  fictitious  information  on  the  authority  of 
some  one  else,  but  feign  that  other  person’s 
anthority  in  writing,  as  ho  has  done  in  speech, 
and  then,  if  he  be  found  out,  society  turns  its 
back  upon  him.  Instead  of  a down-right  clever 
fellow,  he  is  called  a convict.  The  conventional 
conscience  of  speculative  men  is  outraged,  and 
virtue  is  at  once  avenged. 

Now  this  wide  and  charitable  limit,  it  seems 
to  us,  has,  in  this  in^^tance,  been  ovei’passed. 
Those  who  would  say,  “ afico  for  morality,”  will 
look  grave  at  a sheer  negation  of  law.  The 
question  will  then  make  itself  unpleasautly 
urgent, — on  whom  is  the  blame  to  fall  ? Shall 
the  common  seal  of  the  company  be  sent  to 
prison,  or  even  broken  by  the  common  hang- 
man ? Shall  the  Court  of  Chancery  involve  the 
whole  concern  in  its  voluminous  and  fatal  coils  ? 
Will  sharoholders,  and  debenture  holders,  and 
creditors,  agi'ee  to  an  act  of  amnesty,  pure  and 
simple,  make  over  all  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty to  the  original  fathers  of  the  line,  wish 
them  joy  of  their  offspring,  and  good  speed  in 
its  progress  ? These  and  many  other  pertinent 
questions  must  now  be  solved  by  the  stern  logic 
of  fact ; and,  however  great  the  suffering  brought 
upon  thousands  by  the  whole  history  of  an  enter- 
prise which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  one  series  of  wanton  attacks  on 
the  property  of  other  people,  the  British  nation, 
as  a corporate  body,  can  well  afford  the  sixteen 
millions  thrown  in  this  instance,  not  to  the  dogs 
hut  to  the  vultures,  if  it  lead  to  the  certain 
affixing  of  the  penalty  to  illegal  actions,  whether 
the  actors  be  one  or  many — whether  they  call 
themselves  contractors  and  financiers,  or  huddle 
together  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  reprobation 
of  ail  honest  men  under  the  title  of  a Board. 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  AT 
THE  MANCHESTEE  CONGEESS. 

DWELLINGS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

To  introduce  this  subject  several  papers  were 
read.  The  first,  suggesting  the  appropriation  of 
railway  arches,  we  have  printed  in  extenso. 

Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  architect,  followed 
with  a very  interesting  r^sum^  showing  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question.  In  the  course 
of  it,  he  said, — the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  very  generally  altogether  insuffi- 
cient, and  constructed  in  a manner  often 
opposed  to  all  sanitary  principles.  Public  im- 
provements and  railway  companies  sweep  them 
away  wholesale,  such  as  they  are,  no  suitable 
habitations  are  provided,  and  over-crowding  is 
the  necessary  result.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  cannot 
continue.  The  heaping  up  and  the  crowding 
must  have  a limit,  and  Parliament  must  care 
for  those  it  unhouses  ; and,  moreover,  homos 
must  be  provided  for  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion in  the  old  localities.  Here  is  again  a 
new  difficulty.  The  available  area  in  the  centres 
of  towns  is  gradually  diminishing.  We  are 
hardly  prepared  to  adopt  the  most  recent  Parisian 
experiment  of  building  eleven  stories  high,  with- 
out staircases,  the  only  access  to  the  upper 
stories  being  by  means  of  a hoist  or  lift,  which 
is  to  work  up  and  down  by  hydraulic  pressure 
every  three  minutes.  The  houses,  however,  must 
be  forthcoming.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue that  the  landlords  shall  be  able  to  extort 
double  the  rents  for  dens  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, or  that  where  one  family  had  lived  two 
must  live  for  the  future,  A remedy  must  be 


provided,  and  that  very  soon,  or  the  strong  men 
and  the  active  among  the  artisan  and  working 
class,  unable  to  house  themselves  decently,  will 
leave  the  old  country  for  now  fields  of  labour,  and 
we  shall  be  left  with  onr  great  warehouses  and 
palatial  mansions  on  the  one  hand,  and  a popula- 
tion of  helpless  poor  on  the  other.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  and  of  onr 
larger  towns,  we  may  see  new  roads  and  streets 
spreading  out  into  the  green  fields,  lined  with 
cheap  cottage  buildings  of  the  worst  possible 
class,  erected  by  speculating  builders  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  and  not  for  bond  fide  invest- 
ment, in  which  a certain  limited  number  may 
take  refuge  ; but  this  class  of  house  is  not  fitted 
for  the  poorer  working  men,  to  whom  it  is 
essential  to  live  near  the  scene  of  their  labours. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  bill  brought  forward 
during  the  past  session,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
to  compel  railway  companies  and  others  who 
for  their  own  purposes  demolished  large  numbers 
of  dwellings,  to  roplaco  such  dwellings,  was  a 
most  just  and  enlightened  measure,  and  would 
have  met  many  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  be  so  widely  and  so  painfully  felt. 
Before  the  close  of  the  session  another  measure 
was  introduced,  and  became  law,  which  seems  to 
promise  substantial  assistance  to  corporations, 
public  companies,  societies,  or  associations, 
desirous  of  acquiring  land  and  erecting  buildings 
which  are  bondfde  intended  as  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes.  This  Act,  29  Victoria,  c.  28, 
of  which  the  rules  and  regulations  have  recently 
been  issued  from  the  Treasury,  empowers  the 
Public  Loan  Commissioners  to  make  loans  on 
such  lands  and  buildings  to  the  extent  of  half 
their  entire  value,  or  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  or  of  unpaid-up  capital.  The  rate  of 
interest  for  loans  is  to  be  4 per  cent.,  repayment 
of  the  loan  being  spread  over  a term  of  forty 
years.  A payment  of  51.  per  cent,  for  forty  years  | 
will  repay  both  principal  and  interest  of  the 
loan,  80  that  if  the  borrower  invest  the  loan  so 
as  to  produce  an  annual  profit  of  more  than  that 
payment,  or,  in  round  numbers,  of  more  than 
5 per  cent.,  any  amount  beyond  that  rate  will  be 
extra  profit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years 
the  building  will  become  his  solo  property. 
The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  : — That  the 
dwellings  of  a large  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  such  as  to  render  it  all  but  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  the  common  decencies  of 
life; — that  the  demand  for  additional  dwellings 
is  urgent  and  imperative; — that  experimental 
buildings  have  clearly  proved  that  the  labouring 
classes  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  their  condition; — that  such 
buildings  have  produced  dividends  equal  to  those 
of  most  railway  companies,  and  tbat,  in  one 
iustance,  where  a considerable  capital  has  been 
invested,  it  is  believed  that  a dividend  of  SJ-  per 
cent,  may  be  steadily  maintained,  so  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  Government  loan,  the  desired 
profit  may  rise  to  7 or  8 per  cent. ; — that,  as  a 
considerable  number  of  working  men  must  live 
in  towns,  where  the  value  of  land  is  high,  it  will 
probably  become  general  on  urban  sites  to  build 
blocks  of  dwellings  of  many  stories,  planned  on 
economical  principles,  with  flat  roofs  for  recreation 
and  play-ground,  with  external  galleries  to  save 
house  duty,  and  in  some  situations  shops  may 
beuefioiully  occupy  the  ground  - floor  ; — that 
suburban  villages  for  such  working  men  as  can 
live  out  of  towns  may  with  advantage  be 
established  in  suitable  situations  on  lines  of  rail- 
way or  otherwise; — that,  owing  to  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  sites  for  urban  dwellings,  and  for 
other  obvious  sanitary  considerations,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
manufacturing  establiahmentSjSbouldbe  removed 
from  the  great  towns  to  situations  where  land 
is  of  less  value,  and  that  employers  of  labour 
should  build  in  connexion  with  them  dwellings 
of  good  construction  for  their  work-people,  as  in 
the  case  of  Saltaire; — that  large  employers  of 
labour  might,  on  tho  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Akray  and  Sir  Erancis  Crosaley,  give  facilities  to 
their  work-people  to  obtain  good  dwellings  for 
themselves  on  advantageous  terms,  by  the  aid  of 
building  societies  ; or  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Mulhouse ; — that  on  the  co- 
operative principle,  tho  large  savings  of  the 
working  classes  now  invested  at  2^-  per  cent,  in 
the  Funds  might  be  applied  far  more  profitably 
in  the  erection  of  such  establishments  as  the 
Famiiiatery  at  Guise : the  money  deposited  in 
savings-banks,  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of 
little  less  than  40  millions,  might,  if  jndicioosly 
laid  out,  provide  healthy  and  comfortable  homes 
for  nearly  all  the  working  men  in  the  kingdom ; — 
and  that  every  other  facility,  means,  or  agency 


which  can  be  suggested  should  ho  made  available 
to  promote  the  erection  of  well-arranged  and 
well-constructed  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  Ecv.  W.  L.  Clay,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
read  a paper  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  The  paper 
described  tho  authoress’s  experience  with  the 
tenants  of  some  leasehold  property  which  she, 
with  tho  assistance  of  Mr.  Euskin,  bought  in 
London  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  By  taking 
an  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the  tenants, 
Miss  Hill  bad  been  enabled  to  improve  their 
position,  and  in  a pecimiary  point  of  view  the 
work  had  been  successful.  After  making  every 
allowance  for  repairs,  redemption  of  capital,  and 
every  other  demand,  there  was  a clear  profit  of 
at  least  5 per  cent.  The  paper  urged  the  im- 
portance of  a knowledge  of  the  laws  respecting 
such  tenancies,  and  of  dealing  with  the  working 
classes  firmly,  but  fairly,  in  all  the  relations  that 
existed  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  In 
social  matters,  the  paper  urged  that  the  efforts 
of  the  tenants  should  be  supplemented  rather 
than  substituted, 

Mr.  Beggs  followed  with  a paper,  wherein 
he  said,  a number  of  earnest  and  able  men, 
impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  overcoming  it  by  volun- 
tary effort,  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State,  and 
ask  the  Government  not  only  to  give  facilities 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings,  but  actually  to 
erect  them.  They  seek,  iu  fact,  that  houses 
for  the  poor  should  be  built  out  of  the  rates. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Torrens, 
who  has  made  this  subject  one  of  special 
inquiry  and  study,  introduced  a Bill  which 
went  to  this  full  extent.  He  seeks  to  obtain 
compulsory  powers  to  obtain  sites,  placing 
the  powers  in  the  bands  of  tho  existing  local 
authorities — that  is,  the  vesti'ies  and  district 
boards  of  tJie  metropolis  are  to  take  the  in- 
itiative ; they  are  to  erect  dwellings  and 
maintain  them  by  a rate  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  Bill  was  submitted  to  a select 
committee,  and,  after  passing  that  committee, 
was,  iu  an  amended  shape,  brought  again  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  pressure  of 
public  business  it  was  withdrawn  for  tho  time. 
That  was  a result  at  which  I am  sure  the  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  will  rejoice,  when  they 
have  fully  re-considered  the  whole  case.  With 
so  much  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  after 
so  many  years  of  arduous  labour,  it  would  be  a 
grievous  pity  to  throw  opportunities  away,  and  i 
reap  disappointment  through  an  act  of  hasty  I 
legislation.  I feel  assured  that  such  a measure,  i 
if  it  became  law,  would  bo  a miserable  failure. 
In  the  first  place,  I demur  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  BO  far  as  it  places  the  power  of  erecting 
dwellings,  and  levying  rates  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  hands  of  local  governments.  I cannot 
see  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  any  govern- 
ment to  supply  dwellings  for  the  people,  any 
more  than  to  supply  them  with  food  and  rai- 
ment. It  is  not  the  business  of  Government. 
This  is  an  established  economical  and  political 
principle.  But  then  it  is  said  that  occasions 
may  arise  when  Government  may  step  out  of  its 
province,  and  give  a start  to  some  public  project 
and  direction  to  private  enterprise,  and  find 
money  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  public  funds; 
and  1 think  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  so  far  relaxes 
a principle  he  strongly  insists  upon  ns  to  admit 
of  such  occasional  interference  on  the  part 
of  a Government.  I am  not  aware  whether 
he  would  accept  this  case  as  one  of  the  fa- 
voured exceptions.  Tho  case  of  the  cotton 
famine  is  one  that  all  men  would  accept,  and, 

I apprehend,  would  justify,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  prompt  action  which  the  Government  intro- 
duced. The  work  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the 
people  is  altogether  another  thing — and  I object 
to  the  postulate  that  private  enterprise  has  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  In  this  field 
of  labour  private  enterprise  has  not  had  fair  play. 
It  would  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why 
private  enterprise  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  In  a country  with  a redundant  capital, 
and  numbers  of  persons  eager  to  employ  it  in 
every  field  of  exertion  where  it  promisc-s  a reasom- 
able  chance  of  profit,  why  have  dwellings  for  the 
people  not  kept  pace  with  tho  demand  ? If  we 
look  at  the  metropolis,  we  find  buildings  in  all 
directions,  springing  up  as  if  by  enchantment. 
It  always  will  be  so;  for  there  is  something 
strangely  attractive  in  building  operations  for 
a certain  class  of  people ; but  yet  we  find  only 
few  attempts  to  build  houses  for  the  humbler 
classes; — and  why  is  this?  AVe  may  ask,  also, 
whether  local  governments  would  be  likely  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  where  private  enter- 
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prise  has  not  found  profitable  employment  with 
any  better  chances  of  snccesa.  The  diScnUies 
are  these — the  costliness  of  such  structuresj  aris- 
ing mainly  from  the  high  price  of  land,  and  the 
trouble  arising  from  the  loose  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  smaller  class  of  occupiers.  Would  a vestry, 
armed  with  the  powers  of  erecting  dwellings,  be 
more  able  to  copo  with  these  difficulties  than  a 
private  company  or  individual  ? That  vestry 
would  require  the  compulsory  provision  to  obtain 
sites  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings  5 and  with 
such  powers  extended  to  them,  a private  company 
or  individual  would  rise  superior  to  a vestry  in 
ability  to  construct  the  dwellings,  and  to  regulate 
the  letting  and  collecting  of  rents. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, said  the  difficulty  iii  providing  houses 
for  the  working  classes  was  not  so  great  when  they 
came  to  deal  with  the  skilled  artisan — tho  man 
whose  wages  varied  from  25a.  to  40s.  per  week. 
Tho  great  difficulty  was  in  tho  provision  of 
domiciles  for  the  large  population  who  had  no 
fixed  place  of  work  and  no  fixed  wages.  Those 
who  had  to  hang  about  the  docks  or  the  streets 
waiting  for  a job,  must  be  perpetually  on  the 
scene  of  work,  and  could  not  aflord  to  go  to  a 
distance,  and  could  only  afibrd  to  pay  a small 
pittance  for  the  lodging  they  enjoyed.  Model 
lodging-houses  had  been  built,  but  even  though 
they  had  done  much  good,  they  were  none  of 
them  what  they  sliould  be.  They  were  con- 
tracted in  dimensions,  low,  and  unfit  for  large 
families.  In  some  there  were  but  two  bed- 
rooms, which  ho  held  were  iusufficient  for  fami- 
lies. In  building  houses  with  the  proper  accom- 
modation, however,  tliey  had  great  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  price  of  land  was  very  great  in 
London,  and  there  was  a constantly-increasing 
element  of  expense  in  tho  wages  paid  to  masons, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers.  This  had  now  risen 
BO  high  that  in  wages  alone  tho  expense  ofbuild- 
I ing  was  more  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  than  it 
. was  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  the  country 
land  was  certainly  not  so  expensive,  but  still  the 
general  expenses  were  high.  He  had  no  end  of 
letters  from  architects  and  others  interested  in 
Ithe  matter  sending  him  suggestions  to  propose 
; to  erect  dwellings  at  200L  or  2201.  tho  pair.  This 
rwas  allvery  well, but  they  must  lookmorecarofully 
.into  the  matter.  He  had  an  estate  near  to  a brick- 
ikiln,  and  tho  bricks  wero  within  three  minutes’ 
fwalk  of  the  buildings  he  wished  to  erect.  This 
lof  course  was  one  item,  but  there  was  another 
i part  of  his  estate  where  ho  would  have  to  convey 
ithe  bricks  fifteen  miles.  He  had,  however, 
Limdertakeu  to  build  a pair  of  cottages,  with 
Ithree  bedrooms — and  no  dwelling  should  have 
Jess — a back  kitchen,  and  a front  kitchen,  with 
lall  the  appurtenances  necessary,  with  the  proper 
fBpecifications  as  to  height  and  width,  and  this 
\could  not  be  done  under  3201.  for  the  pair.  Eor 
Ithis  outlay  there  should  be  a return  of  251.,  or 
tcertainly  211.,  but  he  only  got  for  it  51.  The 
Nposition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  very 
amuch  the  condition  of  the  street  labourer  in  tho 
otown  in  point  of  weekly  wages  ; and  how  was  it 
Kpoasible,  until  they  could  find  some  means  of 
:cconstruction  at  a much  cheaper  rate,  to  provide 
nhouses  for  the  thousands,  tens  of  thousauds,  be 
umight  almost  say  tho  millions,  requiring  better 
idomiciliary  accommodation  ? With  regard  to 
tauburbau  villages,  he  did  not  think  they  could 
Iget  large  numbers  of  persons  willingly  to  go  out 
ifjf  town,  but  he  thought  these  suburban  villages 
vjvould  be  of  great  value  to  intercept  the  popula- 
■liion  going  into  the  town.  The  number  flowing 
ninto  London  was  from  40,000  to  50,000  every 
■efear,  and  if  those  could  be  intercepted  much 
pjood  would  be  effected;  and  while  he  thought 
khis  might  be  done,  there  were  incalculable  diffi- 
tJulties  in  the  way  of  removing  people  already  in 
khe  town.  He  had  no  doubt  that  some  great 
tremedy  for  all  these  evils  would  bo  devised ; but 
nn  taking  tho  matter  into  consideration,  it  was 
lececessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  tho  leading  diffi- 
siulty  was  as  to  the  largo  class  of  the  population 
who  had  no  fixed  hours  of  work  and  no  fixed 
wages,  and  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  more 
bdian  Is.  or  Is.  6J.  a week  for  lodging,  and  to 
bihis  point  the  attention  of  the  Association  ought 
o b be  specially  directed. 

) Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  select 
lorommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 
bihis  subject  had  been  considered,  drew  attention 
b D the  difference  between  tho  Bill  recommended 
^ y the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Beggs  was  a 
beaember,  and  that  recommended  by  the  select 
Jnommitteo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
•Wrongly  enforced  the  Claims  of  the  latter  to  aup- 
3rort.  All  that  the  Bill  asked  was  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  enable  the  local  authorities  to  do 


what  was  required,  in  order  to  improve  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  to  give  the  ratepayers 
power  to  put  tho  olficors  of  health  in  motion  if 
the  authorities  neglected  their  duty.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  lend  the  authorities  money  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  them 
to  make  tho  necessary  improvements,  and  held 
them  morally  and  socially  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  fever  nests.  The  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  a com- 
pulsory measure,  because  they  believed  no  other 
would  succeed,  and  because  they  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  do  to  others,  when  they  had  tho 
power,  what  they  should  wish  others  to  do  to 
them  were  they  in  reverse  positions.  Mr.  Tor- 
rens spoke  at  some  length,  and  said  he  was  quite 
willing  to  receive  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  non-absorbent  materials  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  as  a means  not  only  of  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  erection,  but  also  of  securing  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  stated  the  results 
of  some  recent  experiments  on  concrete  used  for 
walls.  He  desired  to  guard  the  section  against 
the  assumption  that  the  present  qualities  and 
prices  were  an  inevitable  condition  of  house 
building.  Ho  considered  the  bricks  now  used 
for  building  purposes  extremely  absorbent,  and 
that  such  a material  as  concrete  would  be  a 
cheaper  and  more  healthy  substitute. 

Professor  Gairdner  (Glasgow)  directed  atten- 
tion to  tho  legislative  measures  that  had  been 
obtained  by  tho  municipal  authoritiss  of  Glasgow, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  improvements  in 
that  city.  It  was  calculated  that  those  im- 
provements would  cost  one  million  and  a quarter, 
and  they  were  to  be  effected  by  pulling 
down  houses,  with  the  reservation  that  no  more 
than  500  people  should  bo  displaced  by  one 
operation,  and  that  the  sheriff  should  be  satisfied 
that  for  every  one  of  those  500  house  accommo- 
dation could  be  found  elsewhere.  He  suggested 
that  power  should  be  given  to  tho  medical 
authorities  in  each  town  to  close  any  tenement 
which  had  been  decimated  by  fever  until  the 
proprietor  had  satisfied  those  authorities  that 
disease  no  longer  remained  in  the  building. 
There  were  cases  in  Glasgow  where  fever  had 
been  known  to  affect  a house  as  long  as  three 
years. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Emanuel,  Mr.  Worthington,  and  others, 
might  all  be  used ; the  extent  of  the  evil  was  so 
enormous  that  one  remedy  was  insufficient.  He 
advocated  cheap  railway  trains  for  working  men  3 
but  much  more  was  necessary  : called  attention 
to  the  badly-placed  houses  in  Manchester,  some 
of  which,  he  said,  wero  a disgrace  to  civilisa- 
tion 3 and  concluded  by  supporting  Mr.  Torrens’s 
Bill. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Greeuhill  (Hastings)  instanced  ex- 
periments in  that  town  and  in  London,  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  on  a more  extensive  scale 
than  those  of  Miss  Oetavia  Hill.  The  pecuniary 
return  was  about  5 per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  W.  ilumsey  (Cheltenham)  suggested 
that  whatever  course  the  reformers  of  dwelling- 
houses  adopted,  whether  their  efibrts  were  made 
publicly,  privately,  or  in  associations,  the  areas 
of  habitations  should  be  extended.  He  considered 
it  a great  objection  to  the  buildings  erected  by 
the  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody,  that  they  provided 
accommodation  at  the  rate  of 625persons  per  acre, 
which  was  about  seven  times  more  than  the 
proportion  per  aero  in  the  densely  populated 
town  of  Liverpool.  Ho  looked  on  the  suburban 
settlement  and  the  penny  train  as  the  great  way 
of  escape  from  the  evils  they  complained  of. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfield  Clarke  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  houses  on  repairing  leases. 

Other  gentlemen  having  spoken,  the  chairman 
(SirJ.  K..  Shuttleworth)  closed  the  discussion. 
Without  depreciating  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desired  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the 
poor,  he  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  no 
ultimate  permanent  success  unless  those  efibrts 
were  accompanied  by  great  intellectual  and 
moral  change.  If  the  poor  of  any  large  city  on 
the  Continent,  say  Berlin,  or  Paris,  could  be  ele- 
vated for  a few  days,  so  as  to  occupy  the  palaces 
of  their  richer  neighbours,  was  there  anything  in 
their  intellectual  condition  that  would  prevent 
them  converting  those  places  into  absolute  sties  ? 
He  believed  there  was  not,  and  therefore  he 
looked  for  a more  perfect  remedy  in  their  moral 
and  intellectual  change. 

The  Health  of  ilc.nehestcr  and  Liverpool. 

After  tho  reading  of  ilr.  Ransome’s  paper, 
reijorted  in  our  last, — , 


Dr.  Martin  read  a paper  on  the  cause  of  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  Liverpool.  He  pointed 
out  tho  efforts  which  had  been  made  in  Liver- 
pool during  the  last  twenty  years  to  improve  tho 
health  of  the  town,  and  their  eminent  success  in 
reducing  tho  death-rate  from  3G  per  1,000  in 
1846,  to  25  per  1,000  in  1860.  Since  that  period 
the  rate  has  risen  year  by  year  until  during  the 
last  quarter  it  has  reached  the  rate  of  50  per 
1,000.  He  said  the  cause  of  this  increase  could 
not  be  owing  to  over-crowding,  because,  owing 
to  the  thinning  of  the  population  in  the  worst 
districts,  by  its  spreading  to  the  out-townshipa, 
this  evil,  instead  of  increasing,  had  greatly 
diminished.  ludigence,  another  reputed  cause, 
operated  even  more  strongly  in  the  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  but  tho  public  health  improved 
there,  instead  of  deteriorating.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  Liverpool  was  perfection  compared 
with  many  places.  Intemperance  appeared  to  be 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  evil.  Whilst  in 
the  rest  of  Lancashire  there  was  a diminished 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  Liverpool, 
owing  to  tho  great  development  of  the  licensing 
system,  and  the  increased  competition  caused 
amongst  the  publicans,  there  has  been  a great 
extension  of  intemperance.  Tho  Liverpool  Health 
Committee,  recognising  these  facts,  had  recom- 
mended the  council  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
an  Act  to  control  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  ensued, 

Lord  Shaftesbury  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  the  most  stringent  law  that  was  ever  passed 
interdicting  hereafter  houses  being  built  back-to- 
back.  Ho  trusted  a law  would  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  construction  of  any  block  of 
houses  through  which  there  was  no  complete 
thoroughfare,  for  purposes  both  of  ventilation 
and  morality.  He  had  seen  two  or  three  in- 
stances iu  London  where  the  opening  of  a 
thoroughfare  had  resulted  in  a general  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  character  and  demeanour  of 
the  people.  The  people  living  in  these  horrible 
lanes  and  courts,  many  of  thorn  never  emerging 
from  them,  wero  as  wild,  savage,  and  as  in- 
accessible as  if  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
Timbuctoo.  He  believed  that  the  habits  of 
intoxication  of  our  country  arose  as  much  from 
disease  aa  disease  did  from  intoxication ; they 
acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another.  If  they 
wished  to  do  that  which  was  beat  for  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  they  would  improve 
their  domiciliary  condition,  and  in  doing  this 
they  would  take  away  tho  appetite,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  want  of  these  liquors.  They  could 
not  do  better  than  institute  such  amendments  as 
those  proposed  in  Mr.  Ransome’s  paper.  The 
writers  pointed  out  very  truly  that  certain 
officers  should  be  nominated  to  carry  these  great 
amendments  and  provisions  into  effect.  That 
was  a very  good  suggestion,  but  it  was  only  upon 
paper,  until  they  informed  the  public  who  was 
to  appoint  the  officers.  If  the  officer  was  to  be 
appointed  by  vestries,  local  boards,  or  any  of 
those  who  had  an  indirect  or  direct  interest  in 
these  abominations,  he  would  be  only  a cloak. 
Therefore,  he  ought  to  bo  appointed  by  some 
independent  authority;  and  they  should  make 
him  as  reponaible  as  they  pleased,  and  give  him 
a noble  salary,  and  so  secure  the  best  services 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Rendlo  (London)  said  it  was  an 
abomination  that  Manchester  had  not  long  since 
had  responsible  health  officers.  He  considered 
that  health  officers  should  be  appointed  by  a 
central  authority,  and  supported  his  argument 
by  stating  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  post  as 
officer  of  health  for  St.  George’s,  Southwark, 

Dr.  Trench  touched  upon  the  importance  of 
removing  the  dead  from  the  living  'Without 
delay,  and  stated  that,  in  Liverpool,  mortuary 
chapels  were  to  bo  provided,  and  that  for  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom  prevailed 
the  infectious  diseases  by  which  the  death-rate 
was  swollen,  a Proteataut  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  late  mayor,  would  build  a mortnaiy 
chapel,  so  that  the  offices  for  the  dead  could  be 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. He  also  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  in  the  cases  of  large  and 
destitute  families. 

Mr.  Godwin  had  visited  what  bad  been  named 
to  him  as  the  best  common  lodging-houses  in 
Manchester,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 
found  four  beds  in  a room,  each  occupied  by 
two,  and  sometimes  by  three  persons,  the  space 
for  eight  persons  giving  105  cnbic  feet  each ! 
This  was  illegal,  and  the  fact  was  a reproach  to 
the  inspectors,  thongh,  doubfless,  much  could  be 
said  aa  to  their  difficulties.  In  some  other 
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houses  rooms  were  occupied  by  men  and  women 
indiscriminately;  and  in  one  room  there  were 
eleven  persons,  men  and  women,  and  in  a room 
opening  out  of  it,  a woman  who  had  just  been 
confined.  It  was  a monstrous  fallacy  to  say 
Manchester  could  not  be  better  sewered  ; he  had 
looked  into  places  that  were  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. As  to  saying  that  Liverpool  was  perfectly 
sewered,  its  engineer  (Mr.  Newlands),  who  was 
present,  would  repudiate  the  idea.  [Dr.  Martin, 
whose  paper  was  alluded  to  : “ Comparatively.”] 
Comparative  perfection ! There  were  many 
things  ilr.  Newlands  would  be  able  to  improve. 
[Mr.  Newlands  : “ Certainly.”] 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  said  he  denied  that  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  were  well  sewered.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  engineers  of  Manchester  that  it 
was  not  practicable  or  advisable  to  do  away  with 
cesspits.  The  man  who  said  so,  and  used  his 
influence  to  retain  them, — the  blood  of  Manches- 
ter be  on  his  head.  He  said  that  advisedly. 
Why  could  not  they  be  removed  in  Manchester  ? 
In  London,  with  ten  times  the  population,  it  was 
done ; and  as  the  fool  cesspits  had  been  re- 
moved and  the  refuse  drained  away,  the  health 
of  London  had  risen  until  it  was  the  healthiest 
great  city  in  the  world,  because  for  its  popu- 
lation  it  bad  the  fewest  number  of  those 
fermenting  cesspits.  The  refuse  passed  away 
within  twenty -four  hours.  Let  it  be  re- 
tained twelve  months,  and  a class  of  fermenta- 
tion would  be  set  up,  the  effects  of  which 
nothing  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  place,  and 
the  grubbing  up  of  the  land,  to  get  away  the 
putrid  matter,  would  remove.  With  regard  to 
sewer  ventilation,  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
nothing  could  put  it  out  of  order.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  there  were  cesspools  every- 
where in  London,  and  there  were  no  sewers  to 
remove  effete  matter.  Until  Mr.  Chadwick  came 
into  authority,  it  was  illegal  to  do  anything  but 
drain  the  oveiflow  from  the  cesspits  into  the 
sewers  and  drains  in  the  streets.  Between  1830 
and  1810,  as  the  sewering  advanced,  typhoid 
fever  and  typhus  became  rife  in  the  streets 
sewered,  and  an  investigation  took  place,  which 
led  to  ventilation  of  the  sewers  being  insisted 
upon.  It  cost  Manchester  10,0001.  per  annum 
to  retain  the  cesspit  matter,  and  to  remove  it 
into  great  poison  mounds,  and  to  pass  it  into  the 
country.  If  this  were  looked  upon  as  interest 
on  capital  necessary  to  carry  out  a different 
system,  Manchester  might  bo  sewered  on  the 
most  complete  scale,  and  the  improvement 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  down  to 
that  of  London,  and  perhaps  they  might  bring  it 
down  to  that  of  its  suburbs.  They  had  bad  men- 
tioned to  them  the  enormous  prevalence  of 
disease  in  Liverpool ; but  in  the  suburbs  and 
surrounding  districts — Birkenhead,  Tranmere, 
Wallassey — there  was  not  that  mortality.  Was 
there  a special  atmospheric  influence  there 
difterent  from  that  of  the  town  ; or  did  the  mor- 
tality arise  from  some  considerable  and  gross 
sanitary  neglect  connected  with  its  machinery 
or  apparatus  ? It  was  the  same  with  the  suburbs 
of  Manchester.  A few  years  ago  the  death-rate 
of  Broughton  was  18  per  1,000.  lie  maintained 
that  Jlanchester,  Liverpool,  and  Salford,  with 
proper  sanitary  regulations,  might  have  their 
mortality  reduced,  at  least  so  as  to  be  parallel 
with  London.  Was  there  not  in  London  as 
degraded  a population  as  they  had  in  Liverpool  ? 
He  did  not  believe  in  impossibilities,  and  he 
recommended  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  these  matters  to  do  so  withont  prejudice, 
and  not  to  say  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  in 
Manchester  to  remove  the  cesspits,  or  nse  soil- 
paus.j^  In  London  the  soil-pan  was  used  by  a 
working  population  twice  as  large  as  Manchester, 
and  the  result  was  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  E.  Chadwick  would  undertake  to  contract 
for  the  results  of  sanitary  reform  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  because  what  he  would  propose  to  do 
had  been  done,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  bo  don  e again.  The  first  step  towards 
the  cure  of  London  was  the  removal  of  the  mid- 
dens, which  resulted  in  a reduction  of  the  death- 
rate,  without  any  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Give  him  power  to  get  rid  of  the  middens, 
provide  suflicient  water,  and  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing, and  he  would  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality 
by  one-half.  That  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  he  should  not,  was  shown  by  the  low  death- 
rate  in  the  Salford  prison,  where  a recent  out- 
break of  dysentery  was  ultimately  traced  to  a 
drain  polluting  the  prison  well.  Suppose  Man- 
chester rid  of  its  corporation — clear  of  its  drains 
and  cesspools,  and  of  cesspool-minded  men — he 
would  provide  self-cleansing  sewers  at  2d.  per 
house  per  week,  fresh  water  at  2d.  per  week, 


and,  for  another  penny,  he  would  remove  the 
middens  and  provide  self-cleansing  apparatus. 
Even  a penny  a week  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water.  Twenty  years  ago,  Hr.  Lyon 
Playfair  estimated  that  the  cost  of  preventible 
disease  in  Manchester  was  not  less  than  a million 
a year.  That  could  be  removed,  because  it  had 
been  done  elsewhere,  and  nothing  stood  in  the 
way  but  an  ignorant  local  administration.  Our 
administrative  aiTangements  were  in  a state 
which  hereafter  would  be  regarded  as  a reproach 
to  the  time,  and  were  suggestive  of  barbarism. 


PROVISION  OF  DWELLINGS  BY 
APPROPRIATION  OF  RAILWAY  ARCHES.* 

The  want  of  good  and  snfficient  accommodation  for  the 
labouring  classes  iu  the  metropolis  has  been  felt  more 
within  the  last  fewyears  than  at  any  other  previous  time,  and 
has  at  length  attracted  public  attention  to  the  means  for 
its  redress.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  evil  has  been 
caused  to  a great  extent  by  recent  metropolitan  engineer- 
ing works,  and  particularly  by  railway  extensions.  It  is 
estimated  that  20,000  people  have  already  been  evicted, 
while  100,000  more  will  bo  dispossessed  by  the  various 
schemes  now  on  foot.  Ho  further  argument  than  this  state- 
ment is  needed,  to  prove  the  necessity  for  prompt  action. 

Whilst  it  is  clear  that  that  scheme  is  the  best  which,  if 
capable  of  being  practically  carried  out,  would  make  the 
cause  of  the  evil  the  means  of  its  removal,  it  follows 
that  no  such  perfect  scheme  can  be  devised  as  the  one 
which  would  make  it  the  intert’it  of  the  railway  companies 
(which  turn  out  the  poor  wholesale)  to  find  means  for 
their  accommodation. 

To  compel  railways,  by  direct  legislative  interference, 
to  give  house-room  to  the  poorer  classes  whom  thev  evict, 
would  be  impracticable.  The  principle  has  alreafly  been 
attempted  to  be  enforced  and  it  has  signally  failed.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  and  with  the  strong  opposition 
which  railway  companies  can  raise  in  Parliament  to  an 
unpalatable  scheme,  it  is  a matter  both  of  policy  and  of 
necessity  to  endeavour  to  adopt  other  than  compulsory 
measures.  If,  then,  a feasible  scheme  could  be  shown  by 
which  the  railway  companies  wonld  increase  their  revenues, 
and  by  which  the  poor  would  be  housed  and  benefited, 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  would  be,  not  to 
oppose,  but  perhaps  to  further  that  scheme. 

in  and  about  London  there  are  thousands  of  railway 
arches  belonging  to  the  various  companies.  Some  few  of 
these  are  used  as  shops,  a few  more  as  warehouses  and 
workshops;  but  the  great  majority  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  totally  unoccupied  and  unproductive. 

To  convert  these  existing  arches  into  labourers’  dwell- 
ings and  to  provide  for  similar  accommodation  in  all  future 
viaducts  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  will  at 
least  provide  for  a large  proportion  of  those  now  ejected. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  means  which 
can  be  taken  to  best  carry  out  this  scheme,  and  the  ad- 
vantages or  otherwise  arising  from  its  adoption. 

For  each  dwelling  that  is  built  inside  a railway  arch,  two 
sidewalls  and  a roof  are  already  constructed.  It  will  imme- 
diately suggest  itself  that  an  advantage  ia  gained  in  point 
of  economy  of  construction  over  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation  anywhere  else;  and  this  saving  may  be 
calculated  at  about  30L  each  arch,  or  51.  per  room. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  idea  itself,  that 
tenants  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  class  of  dwelling  j — 
that  the  noise  and  vibration  arising  from  the  trailic  over- 
head would  render  such  arches  practically  uninhabitable. 
It  is  believed  that  this  objection,  though  popular,  is 
groundless.  A very  few  of  these  arches  are  fitted  up  and  ! 
occupied  as  dwelling-houses,  and  the  author  during  the 
investigation  of  the  past  few  months  into  this  subject  has  . 
met  with  and  qnestioned  the  occupants  of  moat  of  these—  ' 
the  experience  of  some  ranging  over  a period  of  six  years.  | 
They  have  been  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  no  great  j 
inconvenience  ia  experienced.  Indeed,  it  is  a fact  that  | 
the  noise  and  vibration  arising  from  the  passing  trains  is  i 
more  felt  in  the  houses  by  the  side  of  the  railway  than  in 
the  arches  themselves;  and  it  further  evidence  be  required  | 
it  is  possible  to  point  to  shops,  restaurants,  &c.,  where 
business  is  carried  on  with  no  more  disadvantages  than  if 
the  premises  were  streets  distant  from  the  railway. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  such  an  obvious 
expedient  as  the  utilization  ot  the  arches  should  not  have 
been  previously  carried  into  etfeet.  It  is  probable  that 
had  they  been  the  propertv  of  individuals  they  would  long 
since  have  been  so  utilized.  But  although  the  idea  has, 
doubtless,  been  suggested  before,  and  notwithstanding  the 
dilliculty  of  the  dealing  with  any  new  idea  bj^  a railway 
company,  other  causes  have  had  their  elTect  in  delaying 
the  scheme.  The  causes  which  have  prevented  private 
individuals  from  taking  the  arches  from  the  companies  and 
converting  them  as  proposed,  are  somewhat  numerous ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  are  matters  of  practical  detail  only. 

One  of  the  most  important  preventive  causes  is  the 
policy  of  the  companies,  hitherto,  in  refusing  to  grant 
long  leases.  Many  of  them  will  give  only  a yearly 
tenaucy— the  most  liberal  a 7,  14,  or  21  years’  lease- 
while  all  insert  clauses  reserving  power  to  regain  posses- 
sion by  a 3 or  6 mouths'  notice. 

This  policy,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  fatal,  for  it  would 
prevent  capital  being  employed  by  private  individuals  on 
such  a precarious  tenure.  But  as  posses-ion  ia  only  likely 
to  be  again  required  by  the  companies  in  case  of  a desire 
to  widen  their  lines,  it  would  meet  the  requirements  if  a 
short  lease  only  were  granted,  and  compensation  be  gi'"®*! 
incuse  of  eviction,  for  the  money  laid  out  in  fitting  the 
arches  as  dwellings. 

Again,  the  present  arches  vary  a great  deal  in  size,  and, 
therefore,  in  adaptability  to  the  purpose.  The  best  type 
is  an  arch  about  26  ft.  to  30  ft.  frontage,  about  30  ft.  deep, 
and  20  ft.  high  to  crown.  In  each  of  these  arches  could  be 
built  five  rooms,  a wash-house,  yard,  and  offices,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  plan.  But  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  of  arches  closely  approach  this  type. 
In  the  construction  of  a railway  viaduct,  the  requirement 
insisted  on  by  Parliament  is  a headway  of  about  17  ft. 
where  the  arches  of  the  viaduct  cross  public  roads.  For 

Surposes  of  economy,  the  height  of  the  arches  is  reduced 
irectly  the  roadway  is  passed.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  generality  of  arches  do  not  average  nearly  20  ft.  in 
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height.  Those  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Exten- 
sion system  average  only  about  14  ft.  from  ground  to 
crown  of  arch. 

Again,  there  are  also  many  arches  under  four  lines  of 
raOs,  where  a necessary  depth  of  about  50  ft.  for  this  pur- 
pose would  render  them  too  closely  approaching  tunnels, 
for  the  light  and  ventilation  essential  to  a dwelling-house, 
Though  then  a double  dwelling-house  can  be  constructed, 
with  six  rooms  in  each  arch  of  such  a railway  as  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover,  yet  the  accommodation  in  point 
of  economy  of  building,  oiligbt,  and  of  ventilation,  would 
not  be  as  perfect  as  in  the  dimension  of  arch  shown  in  the 
plan.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  a very  largo 
number  of  arches  of  the  latter  type  are  at  present  in 
existence  round  London. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  chimneys  would  be  likely  to  be  a nuisance  to  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  railway.  The  few  chimneys  which  now 
exist  without  complaint  are  at  the  level  only  of  tbe_  top  of 
the  parapet;  bnt  if  future  inconvenience  be  experienced, 
it  will  be  a slight  matter  to  carry  the  chimneys  up  to 
above  the  level  of  the  carriage  tops.  If  this  is  found  to  ba 
inefiicacious  it  will  be  possible  to  use  one  of  the  numerous 
smoke-oonsuming  grates  or  stoves  ; or  the  principle 
(which  has  been  carried  out  in  some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrial  Classes)  of  conveying  the  smoke  from  a 
number  of  flues  into  one  large  common  shaft  may  be 
applied.  In  anyone  of  these  ways  it  is  possible  to  obviate 
any  objections  on  this  head. 

I'he  difflcolty  of  access  to  some,  and  the  absence  of 
water-pipes  and  drainage,  have  also  hitherto  acted  as  a 
slight  orawback  to  the  utilization  of  arches  as  dwelling- 
houses.  . . 

The  above  are  the  principal  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  the  scheme.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
of  them  are  matters  of  detail  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  introduction  of  clauses  into  future  railway 
Acts  without  the  opposition  of  the  companies  themselves 
if  (in  order  to  disarm  this  opposition  and  to  prove  to  the 
companies  that  they  would  not  be  prejudiced,  bnt,  as  be- 
fore stated,  benefited  by  it)  private  enterprise  first 
showed  the  value  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

It  is  accordingly  in  contemplation  to  try  the  experi- 
ment by  a private  association  on  (say)  twenty  arches. 
Sneh  an  experiment  can  in  no  event  be  a very  bad,  and  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  a good,  investment. 

If  the  latter  is  found  to  be  the  result  it  will  then  be 
possible,  without  the  opposition  of  the  railway  interest,  to 
introduce  into  future  private  Acts  some  such  compulsory 
clauses  as  the  following  : — _ 

(1.)  Compensation,  _pro  rafii,  for  outlay  in  building  to 
be  given  to  tenants  of  dwelling-houses  under  arches, 
in  case  of  summary  eviction. 

(2.)  Where  a viaduct  is  required  to  be  wider  than  3l)ft. 
(or  two  lines  of  railway),  to  build  a second  viaduct  at 
a distance  from  the  first. 

(3.)  Suflicient  land  to  be  bought,  to  get  access  on  one 
side  (say  15  ft.  in  width),  and  light  on  the  other  side 
(say  6 ft.  in  width). 

(4.)  Standing  orders  to  be  altered  to  a compulsory 
minimum  height  of20  ft.  to  crown  of  arch. 

(5.)  Fire-places  and  Hues  to  be  constructed  in  piers  and 
parapets. 

These  clauses,  though  entailing  an  extra  cost  upon  the 
railway  companies,  would  repay  them  in  the  rent  obtain- 
able from  the  dwellings. 

In  all  future  railway  schemes  which  come  before  Far- 
liament  for  sanction,  the  policy  also  should  be  in  favour 
of  constructing  overground  rather  than  uuderground 
railways.  In  all  of  the  latter  class,  with  the  exception  of 
those  under  carriage  roads,  property  is  destroyed  without 
au  opportunity  for  provision  being  made  for  those  dis- 
possessed. In  those  of  the  former  class,  it  may  be 
possible  to  provide  dwellings  for  nearly  the  whole  number 
evicted. 

The  author  has  now  indicated  what  be  believes  to  be  the 
best  means  to  adopt  to  give  good  house  accommodation 
to  large  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  ai  the  present 
time,  and  to  provide  for  future  wants  as  they  are  created 
by  the  chief  cause  of  the  wants.  It  remains  now  only  to 
prove  that  the  commercial  value  of  the  scheme  claims  for 
it  that  support  which  its  higher  results  demand. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a tenement  of  this 
nature  on  one  of  the  existing  lines  of  railway,  and  which 
is  within  the  author’s  knowledge. 

The  tenant,  who  is  also  leasee,  a working  builder,  took 
the  arch  six  years  ago,  and  built  himself  a house  within 
it,  consisting  of  two  sitting-rooms,  three  bed-rooms, 
kitchen  and  washhouse  combined,  and  olfices,  and  states 
the  cost  at  lOdL, 

which,  at  6 per  cent.,  gives £5  0 0 

Rates  and  taxes  2 0 0 

Insurance  0 13  0 

Add  cost  of  collection  of  rent 

(say)  10  0 

And  repairs  per  annum  (say) ...  2 0 0 

Total  outgoings  per  annum  (exclusive  of 

rent  of  arch)  

Now,  at  an  estimate  of  Ss.  per  week  for 
rent  of  the  dwelling,  the  income  from 
each  arch,  per  annum,  would  be 

Leaving  a net  income  to  the  railway 
company  on  each  arch,  per  annum,  of 

(any)  

On  the  thousands  of  arches  in  existence  and  in  con- 
templation in  and  about  London,  the  increase  of  revenne 
to  the  railway  companies  may  at  once  be  seen. 

But  taking  the  arches  as  worked  by  private  enterprise, 
and  each  therefore  as  subject  to  an  additional  charge  to 
the  company  of  ground-rent,  and  taking  this  ground-rent 
at  au  average  of  4f.  (an  ample  charge  to  cover  ihe  ground- 
rents  of  five-roomed  dwellings  in  the  district  where  these 
are  contemplated),  a further  deduction  of  4/.  would  be 
made  on  the  above  net  income.  This  would  leave  an 
interest  of  11/.  per  cent,  on  their  outlay  to  any  lessees 
under  the  company ; and  a simultaneous  profit  free  from 
risk  of  4i.  per  arch  per  annum  to  the  companies  themselves 
on  the  thousands  of  arches  which  they  will  be  iu  a position 
to  lease. 

In  many  districts  in  London  large  blocks  of  buildings 
have  been  erected  with  new  materials,  and  on  a scale 
which  should  not  be  attempted  in  this  scheme  ; and  yet  at 
a cost  of  1601.  per  tenement  (capitalising  the  gronnd- 
rent  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  above),  6 per  cent, 
is  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  over  which 
Alderman  AVaterlow  presides ; and  this  instance  is  from 

I buildings  in  the  City-road,  where  ground-rents  are  cer- 
tainly higher  than  iu  the  out-districts  where  the  railway 
arches  would  be  utilized. 


£10  13  0 
20  16  0 

10  0 0 
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OFFICIAL  SUPERVISION. 

TifEjfrequent  recurrence  of  aecidenta  on  rail- 
•ways  and  of  casualties  to  ships  in  our  seas  and 
irivers,  demands  consideration,  and  requires  a 
?remedy.  That  the  numerous  railway  accidents, 
XJollisions  at  sea,  shipwrecks,  and  boiler  explo- 
sions are  the  result  of  w’hat  is  called  “ inevitable 
caccident,”  only  those  interested  as  directors  or 
owners  will  attempt  to  argue,  and  no  one  will  be 
[prepared  to  admit.  Now,  how  to  avert  these 
i3asualties  and  this  incessant  waste  of  precious 
ihuman  life  is  another  of  the  many  unsolved 
questions  of  the  day. 

There  is  one  class  of  political  economists  who 
ovould  place  a reliance  for  protection  on  Govern- 
icnent  supervision  and  Government  offices,  whilst 
lihere  is  another  who  would  throw  Govern- 
itnent  inspection  to  the  winds,  and  rely  for  a 
jremedy  on  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
mwners  and  their  servants.  The  class  who  look 
pipon  Government  interference  as  a panacea  for  all 
dvils  and  who  condemn  the  Government  for  these 
■terrible  losses  of  human  life,  are  the  more  re- 
jfpectable  in  point  of  numbers  ; whilst  those  who 
05ok  for  a remedy  in  the  unfettered  and  healthy 
development  of  science,  and  the  increased  re- 
)cponaibility  of  the  owmcrs  and  their  seiwants, 
tre  the  respectable  in  point  of  intellect,  and  are, 
[jerhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  interested.  It  is 
linite  probable  that  the  true  remedy  in  this  case, 

I B in  most  others,  is  to  be  found  between  the 
.irtremes. 

II  We  do  not  intend  either  to  advocate  a whole- 
idale  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
'in  the  one  hand,  or  alaisser faire  system  on  the 
bther.  It  would  be  a bad  day  for  this  country 
{ the  responsibility  of  our  great  engineering 
md  shipbuilding  firms  were  submitted  to  the 
irithering  blight  of  irresponsible  Government 
Efficiala,  and  it  would  be  equally  bad  if,  by  with- 
arawing  Government  interference  altogether,  nn- 
■irincipled  speculators  were  to  be  allowed  to 
lidulge  in  reckless  and  dangerous  under- 
cikings. 

VWe  are  satisfied  that  this  most  important 
bibject  must  shortly  he  submitted  to  searching 
.-irliamentary  inquiry;  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that 
; e present  Government,  having  their  attention 
imsed,  and  being  free  from  the  trammels  of 
ic-ficial  precedents,  will  take  some  active  steps  in 
eie  matter.  The  question  will  have  to  fignre  in 
eie  budget  for  administrative  reform,  upon 
lihich  the  Conservatives  most  rely  for  the  sup- 
rort  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  best  service 
■e  can  render  at  the  present  moment  is  to  ex- 
liain  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  existing 
arstem  as  far  as  it  applies  to  navigation,  and  to 
CHOW  its  weaknesses,  rather  than  to  advocate 
sbsitively  any  specific  remedy. 

TThis  system,  then,  has  been  said  by  one  of  its 
lalest  administrators,  Mr.  T.  11.  Farrer,  secretary 
t.  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  a “ mongrel  ” sys- 
Bm  ; and  this  term  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
)SD8t  expressive  that  has  ever  been  applied  to 
; for,  whilst  by  statute  it  compels  certain 
niuipiuents  and  restrictions,  and  requires  cer- 
uin  statutory  surveys  and  inspections,  it  ex- 
Jsessly  renounces  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
J e responsibility  of  the  owners  and  their  ser- 
Qlnts.  But,  in  actual  practice,  such  a system 
isast  lead,  and  recent  decisions  by  coroners’  and 
i<her  juries  show  that  it  does  lead,  to  the 
[[BpODsibility  being  removed  from  the  owners, 
e e must,  therefore,  look  upon  it  and  discuss  it 
a a system  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
efety  is  to  be  sought  in  supervision. 
iAs  the  strength  of  a structure  is  that  of  its 
aiakest  part,  and  as  the  one  weak  joint  in  the 
nrness  forfeits  the  life  of  the  warrior,  so  in  any 
itstem  of  supervision  one  weak  point,  one  thing 
[ c uninspected,  one  incompetent  official,  will 
iifag  the  system  to  ridicule  and  grief.  The 
vcvocates  of  Government  control  and  super* 
ioiou  say  we  have  comparatively  few  acci- 
itnts  in  this  country ; and  it  is  to  supervision 
iiat  we  must  look  for  this  happy  result.  They 
siEUtne  that  ail  engineers  and  owners  want 
>ktking  after ; and  that,  because  they  are 
ikiked  after  so  much  and  so  well,  the  casualties 
I I this  couutiy  are  below  the  casualties 
I ■ other  countries ; and  they  take  as  an 
itafcauce  for  comparison  the  frequency  of  boiler 
)blosion8  and  railway  accidents  in  the  United 
states. 

ifflThe  opponents  of  Government  interference 
tt’etet  this  by  saying  it  is  true  that  wc  have,  as 
Ipippared  with  the  United  States,  few  accidents ; 
i t t it  is  also  true  that  the  really  serious  casual- 
iiS  s we  do  have  in  this  country  are  casualties  to 
■tsssels  which /iove  passed  the  Government  sur- 
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vey,  whilst  the  casualties  to  ships  that  do  not 
pass  the  Government  survey  are  as  nothing  in 
their  attendant  loss  of  life.  They  say  that  before 
a steam-ship  can  go  to  sea  with  passengers,  she 
must  always  be  surveyed,  and  is  surveyed,  by 
two  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  superintended  by  a surveyor-general ; and  in 
the  case  of  ships  going  long  voyages  and  carry- 
ing mails  and  passengers,  a survey  must  also  be 
made  by  the  surveyors  of  the  Emigration  Board 
and  of  the  Post-office;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
inspections  and  inspectors,  a London  and  an 
Amalia  are  lost,  a Times,  a Tanning,  and  a 
Talbot  explode,  and  an  Osprey  and  an  Amazon 
come  into  collision ; and  this,  they  say,  is  the  re- 
sult of  interference  and  inspection,  because  the 
ingennity  of  the  people  interested  is  employed, 
not  in  providing  first-rate  articles  and  boilers, 
but  in  providing  articles  and  boilers  that  will 
pass  the  Government  inspection.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  owners  obtain  the  inspectors’  certi- 
ficate, and  carry  it  triumphantly ; and,  if  they 
come  to  grief,  they  shelter  themselves  under  it, 
and  wrap  themselves  up  in  it,  and  the  coroner’s 
jury  brings  in  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,” 
or  a Board  of  Trade  inquiry  acquits  everj'body 
of  all  blame.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, because  the  Board  of  Trade  inquire  into 
the  loss  of  a ship  which  they  themselves, 
through  their  officers,  have  declared  and 
certified  to  be  sufficient;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  condemn  themselves  for  passing 
her. 

Then  the  advocate  of  Government  inspection 
immediately  says  that  yon  cannot  show  that 
there  would  not  be  as  many  or  more  accidents 
if  there  were  less  Government  inspection.  This 
really  is  the  strong  point  of  the  advocates  of 
supervision.  No  one  can  deny  the  difficulty  of 
answering  it,  but  the  anti-inspectiouists  meet  it 
in  this  way.  They  say,  if  an  owner  is  made 
really  and  truly  responsible  by  the  action  of  an 
unfettered  common  law,  he  must  and  will  guard 
against  casualties  from  explosions  and  misconduct 
by  his  servants  as  he  will  have  to  answer  to  the 
law.  They  go  on  to  say,  we  cannot  show 
that  casualties  would  bo  fewer,  but  we  believe 
that  they  would,  because  the  owner  must 
employ  practical  people  to  do  his  work,  whereas 
in  the  appointment  of  Government  inspectors 
merit  and  competency  may  or  may  not  be  the 
grounds  of  selection.  Inspections  naturally 
become  matters  of  routine ; and  inspectors 
must,  from  their  gradual  retirement  from  active 
operations  in  the  work-shop  and  building-yard, 
inevitably  get  behind  the  times  in  their  know- 
ledge, and  become  obstructive,  because  less 
competent  than  the  persons  whose  handiwork 
they  have  to  inspect,  and  upon  which  they 
have  to  pronounce  judgment. 

But  perhaps  the  best  approach  to  an  answer 
was  that  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  discussion  of 
his  startling  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
when  he  demonstrated  that  all  compulsory 
legislation  of  the  sort  referred  to  tended  to 
depreciation  rather  than  improvement,  since 
“the  minimum  of  efilciency”  becomes  the 
“ maximum  of  necessity  and  where  he  pointed 
to  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
showed  that  whilst  it  imposes  supervision  and 
inspection  the  most  complete  and  minute,  and 
whilst  it  interferes  with  the  build  and  equip- 
ment of  steam-ships  and  the  construction  and 
working  of  machinery  to  an  extent  compared 
with  which  the  restrictions  in  this  country  are 
as  nothing,  the  explosions  and  loss  of  life  in  the 
United  States  exceed  in  frequency  and  horror 
the  explosions  and  loss  of  life  in  British  ships  in 
a like  proportion. 

We  now  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  as  one  well  worthy  of  their  careful  con- 
sideration. In  doing  so  we  wish  to  express  one 
opinion,  namely,  that  for  a public  department 
entrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  sea- 
going public  to  appoint  or  even  to  allow  a boiler- 
maker to  pass  his  own  boilers  and  give  a cer- 
tificate as  a public  inspector  under  the  Act,  be- 
trays a want  of  intelligence  and  an  absence  of 
common  sense  which  we  hope  never  to  meet 
with  again.  This  remark  is  apropos  of  the 
recent  explosion  on  board  the  Talbot.  We  give 
Mr.  Coates,  the  private  boiler-maker  and  official 
inspector  referred  to,  every  credit  for  the  very 
honest  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  be 
has  acted,  and  we  believe  that  he  did  his  duty 
conscientiously  and  ably;  but  all  surveyors 
similarly  situated  might  not  have  acted  as  he 
did,  and  it  is  to  him  personally,  and  not  to  his 
superiors  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  this  favour- 
able expression  of  opinion  is  due. 


WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WAEES. 

In  the  first  volume  of  MissMeteyard’s  elaborate 
account  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  Wares  she 
promised  that  the  second  volume  would  be  “a 
perfect  shrine  of  the  masterpieces  of  Wedgwood’s 
art;”  and  she  has  certainly  redeemed  her  promise. 
The  volume  now  under  notice*  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  his  various  processes  so  far  as  they 
are  recorded,  but  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  Wedgwood  masterpiece8.+ 

Having,  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume, 
devoted  our  space  chiefly  to  biographical  matter, 
we  shall  in  the  present  instance  glean  our 
materials  mainly  from  the  details  of  hia  pro- 
cesses and  his  art-works,  with  which  the  second 
volume  abounds. 

The  realization  of  Wedgwood’s  art  ideas  may 
be  said  to  have  dated  from  the  year  1768.  He 
had  prepared  himself  for  this  new  phase  in  his 
career,  and  he  was  not  long  in  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  art-publio  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  a genius  in  his  way. 

Coincident  with  steps  taken  to  secure  clay  of 
a superior  quality  from  Carolina  in  South 
America,  a research  of  far  greater  moment  re- 
sulted, after  a series  of  long-continued  experi- 
ments, in  Wedgwood’s  finest  discovery,  his 
crowning  feat,  as  a philosophic  chemist ; that  of 
the  art-nse  of  the  terra  ponderosa,  the  spath 
fusible  of  the  French  chemists,  or  the  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  ultimately  its  sulphate,  in  the 
body  or  material  of  pottery. 

Silently,  too,  in  his  busy  Liverpool  surgery. 
Dr.  Turner  was  compounding  varnishes,  fumiga- 
tions, bronze  powders,  and  other  chemical  appli- 
ances for  hia  friend  at  Burslem.  “ Dr.  Turner’s 
varnish  came  safe  to  hand,  and  is  too  cheap,’* 
writes  his  friend  to  Bentley.  “ One  of  the  fumi- 
gations is  a most  excellent  enamel  colour;  so 
fine  a yellow,  that  I have  some  hopes  of  the^reat 
work  being  perfected,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  turn  even  the  dirt  under  our  feet  into  gold." 

Hand-in-hand  went  onward  improvements  in 
the  lathe,  as  respected  fresh  adjustments  and 
counterpoises  of  pulleys  and  weights,  ovals, 
tndicles,  and  resets.  Hia  turner’s  experience  in 
the  bearing  of  the  tool  upon  the  work,  soon  did 
full  justice  to  Plumier’a  anticipation  of  the  slide- 
rest  ; though  two-thirds  of  another  century  were 
to  elapse  before  this  most  valuable  mechanical 
invention  was  to  lend  a new  hand,  as  it  were,  to 
the  arts.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  delicate  manipula- 
tions in  the  line  of  ornamental  variation  also  re- 
quired tools  of  exquisite  construction  and  fine- 
ness; as  punches,  spatula-like  instruments,  and 
gravers.  Of  these  he  invariably  drew  the  out- 
lines with  his  own  hand,  and  then  consigned  the 
necessary  fabrication  to  the  workmen  of  hia 
friend  Mr.  Wyke,  of  Liverpool,  and  occasionally 
to  those  of  Mr.  Stamford,  of  Derby. 

As  yet  few  of  Wedgwood's  che/i-d’oswvrein  orna- 
mental art  had  appeared ; for,  as  he  himself 
said,  his  “vases  were  still  in  a rude  state,”  and 
seem  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  those 
of  marble  and  cream-coloured  bodies,  varied 
by  gilding,  and  occasionally  by  necks  coloured 
to  resemble  lapis  lazuli  ; and  yet,  through 
a little  good  management,  they  were  eagerly 
bought  up.  As  to  the  cream-ware  table-services, 
their  sale  by  this  date  was  something  extraor- 
dinary,  although  comparatively  simple  in  their 
decoration ; line  borderings,  and  landscapes, 
printed  upon  the  glaze  being  the  most  customary 
ornaments. 

From  the  beginning  of  176S  a regular  series  of 
invoices  furnish  an  elaborate  and  anthentio  his- 
tory of  the  successive  stages  of  improvement,  and 
of  creative  effects  in  ornamental  ware.  In  the 
useful  ware,  so  far  as  related  to  the  cream- 
colour  body  and  its  brilliant  glaze,  further  perfec- 
tion was  impossible;  and  beyond  occasional 
charges  in  form,  variations  in  engine-work,  as 
in  the  edges,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Chelsea  of  a preponderance  of  enamel- 
ling over  printing,  and  of  borderings  chiefly 
derived  from  the  antique  for  dinner  and  dessert 
services  of  the  best  quality,  the  cream  ware  con- 
tinued much  the  same  through  a long  subse- 
quent period;  although  a whiter  ware  was 
brought  into  the  market  about  1778.  Its  sale 
was  always  increasing.  In  the  trade  with 
Russia,  Boulton  and  Fothergill  began  at  this 
date  to  take  a considerable  share.  They  bought 
largely  from  Etruria,  and  exported  the  ware  on 
their  own  account  to  their  consignees  at  Cadiz, 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Of  this  universal 

* "The  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  from  hia  Private 
Correspondence  and  Family  Papers."  By  Eliza  Silete- 
yard.  Vol.  11.  London  : flurst  i;  Blackett.  1866. 

t For  a few  examples  of  these  see  p.  778. 
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taste  for  creoro-ware,  we  have  Jfr.  Wedgwood’s 
own  testimony  : “ The  demand  for  the  sh  Cream- 
colcnir,  alias  (<^ueen’s  ira/c,  alias  Ivo',y,  still  in- 
ci^aees,”  he  tells  his  friend.  “ Ic  is  really 
a»nazing  how  rapidly  the  ns©  has  spread  allmost 
over  the  whole  globe,  & how  universally  it  is 
liked.” 

For  some  time  !Mr.  Wedgwood  had  been  ex- 
jSferimentalising  on  marbled  bodies  in  terra-cotta, 
as  we  find  him  even  as  late  ae  Jahxxary,  1768, 
sending  trial-pieces  of  this  nature  to  Bentley, 
in  Liverpool ; and,  whilst  bidding  him  observe 
the  great  variety  of  etfects  to  be  derived  there- 
from, he  prepares  him  for  some  necessary  sacri- 
fice by  saying,  " Lord  have  Jfercy  on  our  old 
stock,  say  I.”  But  there  was  in  reality  no 
sacrifice  after  all.  By  the  end  of  1768,  through- 
out 1769,  and  several  subsequent  years,  the 
fashionable  admiration  for  this  class  of  oma- 
ttiental  ware,  stimulated  by  the  more  exquisite 
products  of  the  bronzed  and  Etruscan  vases,  be- 
<5ame  snch  as  to  include  in  it  almost  everything 
which  bore  the  shape  or  name  ofa  vase  or  jar;  and 
to  meet  this  demand,  vases  of  the  old  stocks  were 
mounted  on  different  plinths— ^sometimes  even 
Wooden  ones— stopped,  retouched,  polished,  or 
changed  from  cream-colour  into  marble  by 
various  processes  of  varnishing,  veining,  and 
enamelling.  The  connoisseur  has,  therefore,  in 
respect  to  this  class  of  ornamental  ware,  to  heed 
well  whether  tlie  body  be  a true  terra-cotta  from 
its  incorporation  in  the  mass,  or  has  received  its 
snrfaco  polish,  glaze,  or  veined  effects  from  sub- 
sequent applications.  The  difference  is  precisely 
that  which  exists  between  tnie  marble  and  its 
enamelled  or  merely  painted  imitations. 

Till  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  1769,  when 
Mr.  Bentley  was  fairly  embarked  in  the  London 
business  with  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  invoices  give 
no  distinction  between  useful  and  ornamental 
ware.  The  whole  is  consigned  to  the  London 
warehouse  under  the  one  head  of  “ Cream- 
colour.” 

The  first  Etruscan  bronze  vases  were  produced 
at  the  close  of  August,  1768 ; but  more  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  bronzing,  os  an  applica- 
tion burnt  in,  and  thus  made  homogeneous  with 
the  body,  was  brought  to  perfection.  The  like 
date  also  gave  success  to  a series  of  experiments 
in  connexion  with  the  preparation  and  use  of 
gold  powder.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Wedgwood 
obtained  his  patent  for  these  processes,  as  well 
as  for  painting  in  encaustic  colours  ; and  as  soon 
as  he  had  secured  a body  of  skilled  artists  and 
workmen,  trained  under  bis  own  eye,  and  many 
of  them  by  his  own  band,  bis  visions  in  respect 
to  bis  beautiful  art  were  in  a measure  realised,  so 
far  as  this  stage  of  its  development  could  go. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  bronze  vases  are 
now  of  great  rarity  : even  accustomed  dealers  in 
Wedgwood  ware  know  nothing  of  them.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  metallic 
lustre  of  the  bronzing  has  become  effaced.  But 
statuettes,  busts,  tripods,  lamps,  candelabra,  and 
medallions  are  seen  by  a few  specimens  in  most 
collections ; and  the  bronze  medals  in  historic 
series  have  a place  in  eveiy  medallist’s  cabinet. 

But  the  bronzing  in  its  encaustic  form,  or  as 
an  after-coatiijg  applied  to  various  coloured 
bodies,  was  neither  extensively  used  nor  gained 
the  popnlaritj'  of  the  black  basaltcs.  It  is  in 
ihis  body,  polished  or  unpolished,  that  we  find 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Etrnria.  It  was 
converted  into  every  possible  form;  from  the 
homely  teapot  and  cream-jug,  to  the  vase  and 
bas-relief.  Busts,  statuettes,  sphinxes,  tritons, 
tripods,  lamps,  pedestals,  medallions,  intaglios, 
were  only  a portion  of  this  variety. 

Of  this  body  the  vases  were  the  great  specialty. 
The  exainple  we  give  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
It  is  probably  of  early  date. 

The  invention  of  the  crystalline  terra-cotta 
body,  which,  by  slight  variations,  imitated 
nacnral  jasper,  agate,  marble,  lapis  lazuli,  and, 
at  a somewhat  later  date  than  176S-9,  porphyry, 
seems  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
improvements  in  the  black  Egyptian.  It  was 
principally  need  for  vases,  flower-pots,  and 
candlesticks  ; though  tea-ware  and  other  articles 
were  sometimes  formed  in  it.  But  in  vases 
its  varying  beauty  shone  best ; and  where  the 
form  was  good,  and  the  ornaments  were  simple 
and  not  overdone  with  gilding,  the  effects  of  soft 
hues  and  delicate  veining  ai'O  often  very  strikino-. 
We  give  an  example  from  Mr.  Mayer’s  collection. 
These  vases,  however,  seem  never  to  have  gained 
the  popularity  of  those  in  the  black  basaltes,  or 
baryta  jasper  body. 

The  body  used  for  the  Etruscan  vases,  and 
later  for  others  more  distinctively  Grecian  in 
character,  was  the  black  besaltes,  with  such  a 


shade  of  chemical  difference  as  gave  a tone  of 
blueness  to  the  black.  On  this  groups,  figures, 
borders,  and  other  styles  of  decoration,  were 
painted  chiefly  in  red.  More  rarely  the  vases 
and  other  ware  had  a red  body,  with  the  decora- 
tive effects  in  black. 

Before  either  the  opening  of  the  ornamental 
works  at  Etruria,  or  the  settlement  at  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Wedgwood  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
body  of  superior  enamel-painters ; but  he  saw 
that  many  others  wonld  be  wanted,  not  only  for 
the  Etruscan  encaustic  vases,  but  for  enamelling 
with  antique  borders,  and  more  modern  floral 
designs,  the  cream-ware  table  services.  At  this 
date,  June,  1769,  the  proprietors  of  the  porcelain 
works  at  Worcester  were  discharging  a number 
of  good  hands,  and  some  also  from  Derby  were 
seeking  employment.  With  some  of  the  latter 
Mr.  Wedgwood  entered  into  a treaty,  and 
thronghont  the  remainder  of  the  year  1769,  and 
during  the  year  succeeding,  painters  were 
sought  for  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
Derby,  Bow,  and  Lambeth,  and  many  were 
hired. 

The  London  business  being  still  on  the  increase, 
the  Brothers  Adame  were  applied  to  as  to  renting 
one  of  their  large  bouses,  then  being  built  at  the 
Adelphi ; and  although  the  intention  was  not 
carried  out, — 


and  carbonates  of  a mineral  substance  was  but 
little  understood,  and  that  the  terms  were 
indifferently  applied.  Wedgwood  had  rather  to 
conceal  than  to  publish  the  processes  and  results 
of  his  chemical  experiments  ; and  therefore  there- 
is  no  clue  as  to  whether  he  made  his  discoveries ' 
through  exhaustive  analysis,  or  by  happy  bub 
empirical  induction.  Priestley,  there  can  be  little ' 
doubt,  supplied,  hints  that  were  valuable.  He 
had  tested  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  found, 
i as  seen,  its  characteristics  too  variable  to  form  I 
I any  efficient  basis  of  a manufacture  ; he  therefore 
I turned  to  the  sulphate  of  the  same  substance. 

I A variety  of  this,  locally  called  can%  was 
abundant  in  Derbyshire  ; and  this,  after  repeated' 
tests,  was  found  to  answer  in  a pre-emment 
degree  all  the  purposes  required.  The  carbonate, 
however,  was  not  then  wholly  discarded.  Ib 
formed  a fractional  portion  of  the  true  jasper, 
and  was  variously  applied  in  other  mixtures. 

Wedgwood  soon  discovered  an  important  pro- 
perty in  his  new  composition, — that  of  porosity, 
by  its  ready  incorporation  of  certain  metallic 
oxides,  of  cobalt  especially.  Hitherto  colours 
had  been  applied  to  these  gems,  by  ground- 
daying  enamel  colours;  but  this  fine  property 
revolutionized  many  of  these  laborious  pro- 
I cesses;  and  whilst  thus  lessening  the  manufac- 
turers’ and  artists’  labour,  cheapened  the  article 


“Mr.  "Wedgwood  nevortheleM  [aays  Miss  MetcyardJ  , 
kept  up  ft  penial  intercourse  with  the  Adamses.  He  ^ 
wished  to  introduce  terra-cotta  oruamenta  both  for  the  I 
internal  and  externiil  decoration  of  houses;  and  he  was  , 
aware,  from  the  wide  range  of  their  employment,  they  j 
had  much  power  in  this  respect.  Individually,  as  'VVedg-  | 
wood  says,  the  brothers  were  well  inclined,  and  occasion-  j 
ally  he  prepared  them  slabs  or  other  pieces  with  enamelled  ' 
; grounds  upon  unglazed  biscuit ; but,  as  a body,  the  | 
architects  opposed  what,  in  the  narrow  dogmatism  of  ■ 
their  art,  they  considered  an  innovation.  Even  Sir 
"William  Chambers,  who  as  the  royal  architect  could  have 
ell'ccted  so  much  iu  this  respect,  passed  by  unheeded  this 
noble  source  of  architectural  ornament ; and  in  one  in- 
stance especially,  tbat  in  the  bnilding  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
house,  where  full  liberty  had  been  given  to  him  to  intro- 
duce at  will  any  striking  yet  simple  style  of  decoration. 
Occasionally  a gentleman  of  weith  and  taste,  who  was 
not  a slave  in  the  hands  of  his  all-wise  architect,  had 
recourse  to  this  class  of  ornameot,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  W'rottesley,  in  a fine  room  he  added  to  bis  seat  in 
the  autumn  of  1772.  Mr.  "Wedgwood  told  him  of  the 
ditncolties  thrown  in  his  way,  but  Sir  John  replied,  ‘he 
pleased  himself  and  not  the  architects.'  At  a later  date 
we  find  these  oruamental  tablets  more  in  request,  and 
Wedgwood  busy  with  fresh  designs  and  new  amalgama- 
tions of  colours,  as  a white  upon  a black  body;  but 
public  taste,  and  the  architectural  accessories  necessary 
to  auy  truly  artistic  use  of  terra-cotta,  were  not  suffl- 
cieutly  in  advance  to  give  encour^ement  to  the  great 
potter’s  designs  in  this  respect.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  of  his  artistic  ideas,  ne  was  far  greater  than  his 
age.  Yet  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  faith,  tbat  clay  as 
the  plastic  medium  of  what  was  most  exquisite  iu  orna- 
ment, would  yet  fill  a great  void  in  architectural  decora- 
tion ; and  though  our  own  day  but  sees  the  faint  beginning 
of  these  things,  and  recognises  but  obscurely  the  true 
laws  of  colour  and  form  in  ornament,  the  first  steps  have 
been  taken,  and  there  may  be  yet  realized,  in  an  archi- 
tecture more  adapted  thereto,  some  of  those  conceptions 
which  as  a great  artist  only  moved  before  his  ideal  vision 
in  phantasmagoric  beauty." 

Jsotvrifclistanding  its  artistic  tone  of  colour,  its 
exquisite  glaze,  and  its  wide-spread  popularity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  were  those  who 
weaned  in  time  of  the  Queen’s  ware ; and,  through 
the  retail  dealers,  and  often  at  the  manufactu- 
rers, themsolvea,  began  to  inquire  for  a new  sort 


excel,  stoneware  in  whiteness.  Improvements 
in  manufacturing  processes,  too,  are  usually  in 
themselves  a cause  of  change.  The  substitution 
of  Derbyshire  chert  for  boulders  of  blue  granite, 
in  the  process  of  grinding  flint,  necessarily 
purified  and  slightly  whitened  the  ware,  from 
the  absence  of  all  particles  of  granite  from  the 
ground  substance;  and  with  this  purer  colour, 
Wedgwood,  after  much  consideration,  was  con- 
tent for  a further  period.  Three  plans  floated  in 
his  mind, — one  to  continue  his  manufacture  of 
the  cream-colour  as  heretofore;  a second,  to 
deepen  the  colour,  “ so  as  to  make  it  as  deep  a 
straw-colour  as  possible ; ” and  a third,  to  make 
a ware  entirely  white.  After  much  correspond- 
ence with  Bentley  on  the  subject,  and  elaborate 
calculations  on  the  cost  of  manufacture,  he 
decided  on  improving,  as  far  as  possible,  but  not 
altering,  the  colour  of  the  ware  his  skill  and 
industry  bad  raised  into  a staple. 

A white  biscuit  body,  variously  compounded, 
had  long  been  in  use  in  the  Potteries ; and 
Wedgwood,  at  an  early  date,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  its  improvement,  by  the  use  of  purer 
clays  and  erther  substances.  He  therefor© 
sought  further  amongst  the  class  of  spars  for 
what  he  required,  namely,  a substance  which 
should  possess  a porcelainous  texture,  intense 
whiteness,  and  the  ability  to  give  density  and 


itself. 

Bentley,  considering  the  great  importance  of 
his  friend’s  experimental  advances  with  the  new 
white  body,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  himself  in 
the  desire  to  place  it  in  exquisite  forms  before 
the  world,  pressed  upon  Wedgwood’s  attention, 
the  desirableness  of  having  tablets  made  of  a 
proper  size  for  chimney-pieces,  and  the  conse- 
quence it  was  likely  to  be  of  in  extending  their 
trade  in  ornamental  ware.  Wedgwood  at  once 
responded  by  work  and  words.  In  reference  to 
these  suggestions  as  to  chimney-pieces, be  says, — 

Having  tried  all  the  hands  I have  who  were 
likely  to  execute  them,  but  in  vain,  I have  taken 
the  business  up  myself,  and  am  not  much  afraid 
of  being  able  to  complete  it  to  your  satisfaction, 
but  stand  in  need  of  your  directions  relative  to 
the  blocks  and  ovals  to  the  tablets.”  Bentley 
had  already  secured  Flaxman,  however,  as  a 
modeller. 

When  first  brought  into  use,  the  supplies  of 
cawk  fell  often  short.  On  one  occasion  Wedg 
wood  with  characteristic  energy  set  off  by  him- 
self to  the  mines,  near  Matlock,  where  it  hac 
been  hitherto  procured.  Here  he  obtained  a 
large  quantity,  and  of  excellent  colour,  hii 
scientific  knowledge  enabling  him  to  direct  the 
miners  rightly  in  their  search.  With  part  of 
this  he  filled  his  chaise  and  returned  home  : the 
rest  was  sent  to  London,  there  to  be  pounded  tt 
a fineness  sufficient  for  disguise,  and  thenc( 
to  be  despatched  in  casks  and  boxes,  by  wagor 
or  canal,  into  the  Potteries. 

The  first  time  we  hear  the  new  body  callec 
by  the  name  of  jasper  is  in  November,  1775 
Considering  tbat  "VVedgwood  already  applied  thii 
term  to  one  variation  of  his  ci’ystallin©  bodies 
it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  another  more  distinO' 
tive  had  not  been  found.  Onyx  would  have  beei 
a more  relative  and  apjiropriato  name.  Buf 
except  to  the  student  and  connoisseur,  the  crys 
tallino  jasper  is  unknown ; whilst  the  latter  ns( 
of  the  term  is  immortalized  in  a thousam: 
forms  of  beauty  and  utility.  A few  montbf 
later  we  come  upon  the  revelation  of  the  iugre 
dients  of  the  new  body.  It  is  quite  clear  tha' 
Wedgwood  prepared  it  under  several  formulas 
“ You  desire,”  he  writes  to  Bentley,  ” to  have  t 
mixture.  Will  you  be  content  to  have  part  of  i' 
now,  and  the  remainder  another  time  ? It  ii 
too  precious  to  reveal  all  at  ouce  . . . .”  Th( 
ingredients  are  then  given,  thougli  afterward! 
carefully  struck  out  with  a pen.  Bentley,  how 
ever,  wiites  them  fair  on  a blank  part  of  th{ 
letter,  as  though  for  his  own  use.  As  writter 
by  Wedgwood,  they  are  in  French,  thns 
”17 — Caillonx.  22 — Argiles  dcs  Potiers.  20— 
Albatre,  i part.  24 — Saphire.  7-4—6;”  or,  ii 
plain  words, — Flint,  potter’s  clay,  carbonate  o 
baryta,  a quarter-part — zaffre  and  sulphate  o 
baryta,  a sixth  part;  for  by  the  word  o.lbatre  ii 
undoubtedly  meant  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  oi 
terra  ponderosa.  In  a succeeding  letter  Mr 
Wedgwood  writes,  ” Our  jasper  is  one  of  17 — sii 
of  7-1 — three  of  22 — and  a quarter  of  20.  Yot 
can  hardly  conceive  the  difticnlty  and  trouble  1 
have  had  in  mi-xing  two  tons  of  this  couiposition 
and  leaving  everybody  us  wise  as  they  were.” 

Continued  practice  and  unweai-ied  patience  pro 
duced  their  true  result.  With  occasional  failures 


hardness  to  large  and  compact  masses.  It  was 
probable  that  at  that  day  of  imperfect  chemical 
knowledge  the  distinction  between  the  sulphates 


almost  every  firing  produced  liner  and  finei 
things,  till,  by  the  end  of  1776,  absolute  perfec 
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iou  was  nearly  attained,  except  in  the  case  of 
he  largest  tablets.  The  difficulty  with  them  lay 
1 the  firing,  and  to  conquer  it,  Wedgwood,  in 
inly,  1777,  built  a kilu  on  purpose.  From  this 
late,  therefore,  till  Wedgwood’s  death, — a period 
f seventeen  years, — the  finest  things  in  the  jasper 
-ody  were  produced,  both  iu  ornamental  as  well 
B useful  ware. 

'i  The  early  jasper  body  was  first  tried  in  large 
ablets  abouc  tho  autumn  of  1774,  and  from,  this 
lato  we  find  Wedgwood  earnestly  bent  on  intro- 
lucing  theso  ornaments  more  and  more  as 
cecorations  of  the  domestic  hearth,  But  im- 
lense  and,  for  a time,  as  it  seemed,  insuperable 
Jifficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  success  ; and  it 
iras  not  till  ho  had  hardened  tho  composition, 
nd  built  n kiln  on  purpose,  that  pieces  so  large 
.md  massive  could  ho  produced  without  defects, 
eleanwhile,  however,  they  were  made  in  the 
(Irdinary  biscuit  body,  and  then  sent  to  London 

0 receive  enamel  grounds, or  in  the  black  basaltes, 
;hich  required  no  colouring. 

1 Boulton  had  at  this  time  taken  up  the  trade 
a chimney-pieces  ; and,  unlike  Wedgwood,  won 
.eie  patronage  of  tho  builders.  The  cornice, 
icieze,  and  jambs  wero  of  wood,  decorated  with 
a.n  ornaments,  which,  when  painted  as  one  with 
eae  wood,  had  the  effect  of  fine  carving. 

I Bitt  by  slow  degrees  Wedgwood  advanced,  and 
;l3be  mastered  the  science  of  firing  large  masses, 
iais  branch  of  hi.s  art  grew  more  a possibility  ; 
i(hd  no  sooner  had  he  prepared  some  ornaments 
' f this  character  in  the  jasper  body,  than  a 
liaimney-piocc  for  Longton  llall  was  ordered, 
'if  this  we  give  an  illustration. 

1 The  centre  tablet  represents  the  Apotheosis  of 
irirgil.  The  frieze,  jambs,  and  entablature  are, 
ildke  with  the  centre  ornament,  in  the  jasper 
)ibdy.  The  frieze,  which  merely  represents  an 
itatique  border,  and  the  somewhat  unmeaning 
paaadiug  to  the  trophies  on  the  jambs,  show  an 
[rirly  stage  in  this  style  of  decoration,  although 
ieie  Medusa’s  head  at  the  corner  of  the  jambs, 
id  the  tripod  altars  bearing  tho  sacred  flame  at 
eie  feet,  were  repeated  afterwards  in  chimney- 
Meoes  of  higher  pretensions. 

EBy  the  autumn  of  1778  every  difficulty  ir 
iuing  was  conquered,  and  an  attempt  to  win  the 
50od  will  of  Lord  Gower  and  his  architect, 
srown,  was  soon  afterwards  successful,  and 
rord  and  Lady  Gower  fixed  upon  a tablet  and 
oro  friezes  for  their  library,  the  subject  of  the 
Hezes  being  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses.  A 
y w days  later  Wedgwood  saw  Brown  himself : — 

'Vlhrtd  an  bonr’s  conversation  witli  him  Qie  writes  to 

nlntlej]  upon  the  subject  of  tablets,  &c We 

3.d  nothing  to  fear  he  said  from  the  opposition  of  the 
ihchitects,  for  such  things  as  those  must  come  into  use 
fsenseen.  Mr.  B.  &L'' Gower  objected  to  the  blue  ground 
Iciless  it  could  be  made  in  Lapis  Lazuli.  I shewed  them  a 
.^green  and  some  other  colours,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  said 
lyey  were  pretty  colours,  & ho  should  not  object  to 
liose  for  the  ground  of  a room,  but  they  did  not  come  up 
liihia  idea  of  tho  ground  of  a tablet,  nor  would  any  other 
oiour,  unless  it  was  a copy  of  some  natural  &,  valuable 
8»ne.  All  other  color'd  ground.^  give  ideas  of  color’d 
>»per,  paintiug,  compositions,  casting,  moulding,  &c. ; 
if  if  we  could  not  make  our  color’d  grounds  imitate 
theble  or  natural  stonee,  he  advises  us  to  make  the  whole 
:uite,  as  like  to  statuary  marble  as  he  could.  This  is 
trtainly  orthodox  doctrine,  A we  must  endeavour  to 
ibfit  by  it." 

WWedgwood’s  partner  was  also  won  over  to  this 
nirbhodox  doctrine,”  for  all  tho  finest  chimney- 
icecea  extant  arc  in  this  colour. 

‘ “In  my  opinion”  (wrote  Wedgwood,  a few  days 
eser  this  interview)  “ white  polish’d  tablets  will 
liked  better  for  chimney-pieces  than  any 
olonr’d  grounds  we  can  make.  ....  If  we 
1 Q bring  over  the  architects  iu  one  good  article, 
nme  of  the  others  will  follow  of  course.” 

BiBut  the  architects  were  not  to  be  persuaded, 
rgfs  Miss  Meteyard,  though  Bentley’s  efforts 
.•are  unceasing.  Men  of  cultivation  and  taste 
0 Stuart  were  to  be  won  over  to  things  hete- 
ioJox  simply  because  they  were  new  in  the 
ifiest  sense  j bub  tho  architects,  with  a few 
Bcnourable  e.xceptions,  ami  headed  by  Sir  Wm. 
aiambers,  talked  them  down.  The  latter  per- 
ifhded  tho  Queen  that  Wedgwood  & Bentley’s 
u'lOlets  were  not  fit  for  chimney-pieces. 
^TWedgwood’s  bas-relief  chimney-pieces,  how- 
irsr,  were  widely,  if  sparsely,  scattered  all  over 
eseat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  London  a few 
rw-built  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
;o:orated  with  them.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
la  over  the  architect  of  Mrs.  Montague’s  new 
Dsuse  in  Portman-squ'are,  but  it  is  Tiuknown  if 
fccicessfally.  At  a somewhat  later  date,  when 
sdjdgwood  added  friezes  for  ceilings  to  his  other 
laiaments  in  jasper  on  a large  scale,  a fine  one 
|9  3 executed  for  a room  iu  the  house  of  the 
ointess  of  Cork  in  Grosveuor-square.  In 
brbysuii-o  a chimney-piece  still  exists  which 


Wedgwood  executed  at  this  period  for  Lord 
Scaradale.  In  Ireland  the  taste  for  these  orua- 
inents  was  even  more  general  than  in  England. 
Many  of  them  are  still  extant  in  town  and 
country  houses ; and,  if  sold,  find  ready  pui'- 
ohasers  if  consigned  to  this  country.  The 
chimney-piece,  with  its  tablet  of  the  Apothe- 
osis of  Homer,  lately  shown  at  Alton  Towers, 
and  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  M.P., 
came  originally  thence,  where  it  had  beautified 
some  noble  room  for  many  years. 

In  one  way  or  another,  bub  especially  in  this 
of  chimney-pieces,  the  business  relations  between 
Etruria  and  Soho  became  extensive,  though 
eventually  personal  and  table  oniaments  gave 
place  to  most  other  articles.  The  chimney- 
pieces  in  wood  with  tin  ornaments  of  Soho  were 
the  toys  of  an  hour ; but  the  cameos,  the  vases, 
the  tripods,  and  the  light-bearing  articles  of 
Etruria  wero  sterling,  and  could  outlive  compe- 
tition. More  and  more  Boulton  became  absorbed 
in  the  steam-engine  and  his  partnership  business 
with  Watt;  till  at  length,  as  Wedgwood  wrote 
to  Bentley,  “ Certain  steam-engines  have  lifted 
a good  friend  of  ours  above  his  watch-chain  & 
sleeve-button  business.” 

Bed  ware  had  long  been  made  in  the  Potte- 
ries, and  some  of  Wedgwood’s  earliest  portrait 
: medallions  and  bas-reliefs  were  in  this  body. 
He  made  tho  former  at  Bentley’s  suggestion,  bub 
, he  wrote — “ My  objection  to  it  is  the  extreme 
vulgarity  of  red  wares.  If  it  had  never  been 
made  in  Tpots  & the  commonest  wares,  my 
objection  w"*  not  have  existed.”  Subsequently, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  some 
vases  were  made  of  red,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow;  but  even  this  tint  failed  to  bring  the 
colour  to  the  fineness  of  that  of  antiquity. 
Modern  attempts  have  been  iu  a certain  degree 
more  successful.  But  the  secret  of  the  marvel- 
lous glaze  is  still  a desideratum. 

The  first  trials  for  cane  and  bamboo  colours 
were  made  towards  the  close  of  1776,  and  such 
articles  as  flowerpots  and  teapots  soon  became 
popular.  Bub  tho  body  had  many  defects,  and 
when  it  was  tried  as  a material  for  busts,  Wedg- 
wood found  that  these  were  irremediable.  He 
therefore  tried  the  oane  colour  in  an  entirely 
new  body,  and  with  success ; and  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  this  date  and  his 
death,  many  articles  were  produced  in  this 
ware,  and  its  variation  in  the  bamboo  tints. 

The  copper  glaze  or  gold  bronze  waro  took  its 
rise  from  a receipt  given  to  Wedgwood  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  in  1776.  It  was  first  tried  by  Bentley 
with  great  success.  Upon  hearing  this,  Wedg- 
wood wrote — “The  Dr.’s  idea  was  to  apply  it  to 
frames,  but  I trust  some  more  profitable  purpose 
may  be  secured  by  this  discovery.”  Ho  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  made  experiments,  and  the 
results  were  shown  in  numberless  beautiful 
articles.  The  example  we  give  of  the  gold  bronze 
ware  is  a pitcher-shaped  vase  in  Mr.  Bohn’s 
collection,  although  from  the  absence  of  the 
metallic  tinge  iu  the  engraving  half  the  beauty 
of  the  original  is  lost. 

From  the  close  of  1785  may  be  dated  all  the 
finest  and  most  elaborate  of  tlie  ornamented 
articles  in  jasper  ; as  also  probably  many  of  the 
bas-rebefs.  Another  change  took  place  about 
the  same  period  in  regard  to  the  jasper  ware 
generally  considered.  Ajasper  dip  or  wash  was 
substituted  for  colouring  in  the  mass,  or  for  a 
body  wholly  jasper ; Wedgwood  having  by  ex- 
perience and  a series  of  special  experiments, 
perfected  this  easier,  and,  probably,  less  costly 
method.  At  the  same  date,  1786,  another  im- 
provement was  introduced ; the  jasper  orna- 
mental ware,  as  tea-things,  were  polished  within 
in  tho  manner  in  which  agate  and  other  stones 
are  polished.  Of  tho  jasper  tea-ware  we  give  an 
example  from  tho  South  Kensington  collec- 
tion. 

An  example  of  jasper  work  has  been  recently 
produced  ac  Etruria  iu  the  form  of  plaques  with 
fern-leaves  in  baa-relief  for  the  adornment  of  a 
monument  in  Kew  Church  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  V7illiam  Jackson  Hooker. 

Miss  Meteyard  has  done  her  work  well,  and  her 
publishers  have  placed  the  result  beautifully  be- 
fore the  public.  We  recommend  it  cordially 
for  a wide  reading.  Schools  of  art  and  public 
libraries  especially  should  feel  bound  to  buy  it. 


Winter  Exhiuitioxs. — Wo  understand  that 
the  Institute  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours,  53, 
Pall-mall,  will  open  a winter  exhibition  of 
sketches  and  studies  on  the  5th  of  November 
next. 


TEE  CONDITION  OF  BUILDING 
OPERATIVES. 

In  the  course  of  some  communications  on 
“ The  actual  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,” 
by  Professor  Leoni'Levi,  to  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
there  is  ono  on  “The  Builders,”  which  will 
interest  many  of  our  readers.  We  give  the  pith 
of  it : — 

Though  in  many  respects  tho  various 
branches  of  the  building  trades  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  and  are  affected  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  several  points  in  which 
they  materially  difl’er.  For  instance,  consider- 
able difierenco  exists  as  regards  the  cost  of  the 
tools  required  by  each  of  them.  A bricklayer’s 
tools  only  cost  20$.,  and  a small  additional  ex- 
pense of  08.  per  year.  A mason’s  tools  cost  30s., 
but  there  is  no  further  expense.  The  plumber 
will  pay  403.  for  his,  and  he  will  expend  10s.  per 
annum  in  addition.  A carpenter’s  tools  will 
cost  55.,  and  they  always  cost  25s.  more  per 
annum.  A plasterer’s  tools  will  cost  some  60e., 
and  10s.  additional  per  annum  ; and  a joiner’s 
tools  cost  as  much  as  205.,  and  sometimes  a 
^eat  deal  more,  with  probably  358.  per  annum 
besides.  Tho  degree  of  education  required  by 
each,  and  the  method  of  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  are  also  different.  The 
bricklayer  is  seldom  apprenticed.  He  begins  to 
work  as  a boy  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  bo- 
comes  a bricklayer,  getting  full  wages  at  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age.  A plumber 
usually  first  works  as  a plumber’s  labourer,  and, 
after  three  or  four  years  becomes  himself  a 
plumber.  The  mason,  in  most  cases,  serves  a 
good  apprenticeship  of  seven  years;  but  a 
mason’s  labourer,  generally  an  Irishman,  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  become  a mason.  The  plas- 
terer springs  from  a plasterer’s  boy.  There  is 
much  dift'erence  also  in  the  continuance  of 
labour.  The  bricklayer,  who  works  always  out- 
side, and  cannot  work  during  frost  or  wet,  if 
severe,  loses  nearly  a fourth  of  the  year  in  com- 
pelled idleness.  A daily  uncertainty  as  to  web 
or  dry  renders  his  work  most  uncertain,  in 
winter  time  especially.  The  carpenter,  too,  is 
stopped  iu  his  outside  work  by  wet ; but  he  has  ?i. 
go<M  deal  to  do  under  cover,  and  therefore  he  will 
lose  from  that  cause  about  six  weeks  iu  the  year 
only.  The  mason  m/iy  lose  in  the  same  way 
about  four  weeks ; and  the  joiner,  who  always 
works  within  doors,  either  iu  the  shop  or  in  the 
house,  needs  not  lose  auy  time,  and  he  seldom 
practically  loses  more  than  two  weeks.  The 
painter,  however,  who  can  only  work  in  summer, 
gives  himself  in  winter  to  anotlier  employment, 
frequently  that  of  a tallow-melter  or  cab-driver, 
earning  perhaps  the  half  of  the  usual  amount. 

As  to  wages,  there  is  scarcely  any  dift’erence 
DOW  between  the  different  classes.  A consider- 
able rise  has  been  granted  in  all  the  wages  in 
the  building  trades  of  late  years.  After  having 
received  for  a long  time  5s.  6d.  a-day,  or  338.  foji* 
a week  of  58^^  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  Gjd.  per 
hour,  the  builders  of  Loudon,  and  practically 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  have  now  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  8d.  per  hour  for  56^  hours  per 
week,  or  15.  17a.  Sd.,  secoud-class  men  receiving 
7d.  and  7id.  per  hour;  the  work  being  daily 
from  6 in  the  morning  to  5'30  iu  the  evening,  or 
111  hours  less  1^  for  meals,  leaving  ten  hours 
work,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  cease 
working  at  1 p.m.,  all  overtime  after  ten  hours 
with  masons,  and  after  twelve  hours  with  other 
trades,  being  paid  as  time  and  a half — that  is, 
one  hour  counting  as  ono  hour  and  a half.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  how  far  the  system  of  paying 
by  the  hour  may  be  considered  a fair  and  satis- 
factory arrangement.  F’irst,  it  is  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional method,  payment  by  the  day  or  by 
piecework  being  the  nniform  practice  in  all 
other  trades.  Secondly,  although  it  may  seem 
justly  to  apportion  the  wage  to  the  work,  it  puts 
the  labourer  at  a disadvantage  in  case  of  broken 
days  iu  winter  ; but,  what  is  still  worse,  it  indi- 
cates a want  of  confidence  between  masters  and 
men. 

In  Scotland  the  average  wages  of  carpenters 
are  208. ; masons,  SOs. ; and  slaters,  plasterers, 
and  plumbers,  2Ss.  In  Ireland  they  average  as 
much  as  32a.,  children  receiving  6s.  and  Ss.  per 
week.  As  compared  with  the  practice  in  Paris, 
the  London  builders  stand  greatly  in  advance. 
The  usual  time  of  work  in  Paris  is  from  6 to  6 in 
summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  and  from 
daybreak  to  daysetin  winter,  with  one  houronly 
for  meals.  And  the  average  wages  in  1860  were 
four  francs  and  a half  per  day,  though  probably 
now,  with  the  extra  pressure  for  public  build- 
ings, they  may  average  five  francs.  The  qaan- 
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tity  of  laboar  performed  being  the  same,  tbe 
Parisian  builder  gets  48.  2d.,  and  the  Londoner 
has  08.  3d.  per  day.  The  cost  of  living  for  that 
class  is  certainly  cheaper  in  Paris  than  in 
London ; still  it  is  worth  noting  that,  although 
the  Parisian  neither  gets  his  half-holiday  on 
Saturday,  nor  a full  holiday  on  Sunday,  and 
thus  works  all  that  time  more,  be  does  not  get 
as  much  as  the  London  builder.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  though  a person  may  stretch  his 
forces  to  the  excess  of  working  seven  days  a 
week,  without  interruption,  nature  will  not 
endure  it  long,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  may 
find  a corrective,  either  in  a greater  disposition 
to  idleness,  or  in  more  frequent  illness  and  a 
speedier  exhaustion. 

Collectively  the  income  of  the  building  classes 
is  considerable.  Taking  builders,  bricklayers, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  masons,  slaters,  painters 
and  paperhangers  together,  the  number  at  this 
moment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of 
labourers,  may  be  placed  at  457,000  adults  of  20 
to  60  years  of  age,  and  93,000  under  20.  As  for 
the  children,  it  is  not  much  that  they  do  earn. 
In  most  cases  they  help  their  fathers,  and,  if  they 
are  apprentices,  they  pay  a premium,  which  goes 
far  to  reduce  the  wages  which  they  get.  Still, 
when  we  take  the  entire  period  from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  the  amount  earned  by  them  is  con- 
siderable.  Even  at  6s.  a week  their  wages 
amount  to  1,450,0001.  As  for  adults  the  wages 
of  men  in  London  are,  as  we  have  seen,  8d.  per 
hour  for  first-class  men,  and  7^6.  for  second-class 
and  less  efficient  men.  One  of  the  leading 
employers,  maintaining  upwards  of  3,000  work- 
men, paid  last  week,  in  wages,  an  amount 
corresponding  exactly  to  308.  a week,  but  nearly 
the  half  were  labourers,  and  there  were  a certain 
number  of  boys.  If  we  extract  the  earnings  of 
labourers  and  boys,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
artisans  was  fully  35s.  per  week.  In  the  conntry 
the  full  wages  of  8d.  per  hour  are  seldom  ob- 
tained, though  the  railways  have  done  much  to 
equalise  the  rates  everywhere.  Taking  the  entire 
number,  I might  safely  assume  7id.  per  hour  as 
an  average,  but  probably  I am  safer  if  I take  30a. 
per  week  ; and  at  that  rate,  the  457,000  builders, 
&c.,  of  20  to  60  years  of  age,  will  earn  35,700,0001. . 
per  annum,  or,  with  the  children,  upwards  of 
37,000,0001.  per  annum.  In  this  calcnlation  I 
make  no  allowance  for  overtime,  which  is  con- 
siderable, though  greatly  discouraged  by  trade 
societies,  and  I do  not  include  anything  for  the 
earnings  of  all  men  of  60  years  and  upwards. 
But  these  two  items  must  go  against  the  loss  of 
time  which  is  experienced  by  most  of  these 
artisans,  and  also  for  slack  time,  ill  health,  and 
numerous  other  emergencies,  which  necessarily 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  reduce  the 
year’s  income. 

The  wages  of  this  class  of  workers  are  cer- 
tainly ample  and  liberal ; and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  does  not  appear  that,  as  a class, 
they  are  better  off  now  than  they  were  many 
years  ago.  Employed  in  a kind  of  work  re- 
quiring much  expenditure  of  strength,  the 
builder  needs  much  nutritions  food,  and  many 
of  them  will  eat  more  than  one  pound  of  meat  a 
day.  But  this  is  just  the  dearest  article  at  the 
present  time.  A great  inconvenience  attending 
such  industry  is  the  liability  to  constant  change 
of  residence — the  mason,  bricklayer,  and  most  of 
the  builders,  being  required  to  move  about  from 
place  to  place  where  they  can  find  work.  If  the 
man  prefers  avoiding  such  constant  shifting 
with  his  family,  he  most  devote  a good  deal  of 
time  and  expense  in  going  to  and  from  work  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  the  extension  of  railways  to  neighbouring 
places,  and  the  introduction  of  Inbonrer’s  fares 
on  all  the  railways,  as  on  the  lletropolitan  and 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  If,  on  the  other 
Land,  the  worker  lives  at  much  distance  from 
his  work,  he  must  get  his  breakfast  and  dinner 
at  or  about  the  works,  which  is  more  expensive 
than  if  he  could  get  it  at  home,  or  if  he  could 
have  hie  food  sent  from  home.  The  migratory 
character  of  such  occupation  renders  the  living 
more  costly,  setting  aside  the  great  temptation 
of  the  public-house,  often  the  only  place  of 
shelter  the  labourer  can  get.  Besides  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food,  and  the  outlay  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  residence,  the  builder  usually 
pays  dear  for  his  house-rent  or  lodging.  In 
London  especially,  whether  for  single  or  married 
men,  house  rent  is  very  dear;  and  it  is  rendered 
donbly  so  to  builders  by  the  frequent  change 
from  district  to  district.  A leading  employer  in 
the  trade  favoured  me  with  a statement  showing 
the  number  of  householders  and  lodgers  among 
fifty  carpenters  and  fifty  labourers,  taken  pro- 
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miscuonsly  in  March  last.  Of  the  fifty  carpenters, 
thirty-three  were  married  men  and  seventeen 
single  men;  fifteen  of  them  were  housekeepers 
and  thirty-five  lodgers.  The  householders 
rented  houses  at  the  average  annual  rental  of 
361.  I5s.  4d.,  some  as  high  as  55Z.,  some 
as  low  as  lOZ.  The  lodgers  occupied  apart- 
ments, for  which  they  paid  43.  to  5s.  for  one 
room,  and  4a.  6d.  to  68.  6d.  for  two  rooms,  some 
paying  7s.  per  week  for  three  rooms.  Of  the 
fifty  labourers,  nine  were  housekeepers  and 
forty-one  lodgers.  The  married  men  were  living 
in  houses  rented  at  the  average  annual  value  of 
191.  lOs.  Id.,  the  highest  being  321.,  the  lowest 
131.  The  lodgers  were  living  in  apartments 
rented  at  3s.  to  43.  6d.  for  one  room,  and  very 
few  at  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  for  two  rooms.  From  these 
authenticated  facts,  we  may  see  that  the  expen- 
diture for  rent  alone  among  the  better  classes  of 
workmen  is  at  least  5s.  per  week  for  a single 
man  in  London.  The  expenses  connected  with 
the  trade  unions  are  of  some  consequence.  Be- 
tween the  ordinary  subscriptions,  the  constant 
liabilities  to  fines,  and  the  contributions  the 
members  are  called  to  make,  sometimes  volun- 
tarily, sometimes  under  compulsion,  for  the  men 
out  of  work  or  on  strike,  one  shilling  a week  will 
hardly  cover  this  expense  only. 

But  allowing  for  all  this,  when,  on  looking  over 
the  wage-books  of  a large  employer,  I find  the 
receipts  of  the  men,  with  overtime,  ranging  at 
seldom  less  than  forty  shillings  a week,  some- 
times a great  deal  more,  and  consider  how  com- 
paratively free  are  such  workers  from  taxes  or 
other  burdens  imposed  by  rank  or  society,  I can- 
not help  imagining  that  many  of  such  artisans 
ought  to  be  able  to  save  a handsome  sum  every 
week,  were  they  more  thrifty  in  their  habits, 
more  assiduous  in  their  work,  and  more  careful 
of  their  savings.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
if  few  of  them  have  any  money  left  for  an  evil 
day,  either  of  accident,  illness,  or  slack  time,  it 
arises  more  from  want  of  care  than  from  want  of 
ability.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  prac- 
tice extensively  prevails  among  the  building 
classes  of  consuming  the  earnings  weekly  as 
they  are  obtained,  be  they  scanty  or  be  they 
ample ; and  of  measuring  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  performed  rather  by  the  amount  of  the  daily 
or  weekly  requirement  than  by  any  regard  to 
providence  and  economy.  For  instance,  the 
largest  honses  in  the  building  trade  have  a sick 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  ; but  it  could 
not  be  maintained  were  it  not  for  a very  large 
contribntion  by  the  masters  themselves.  In 
the  accounts  of  one  of  such  funds  now  before 
me,  ont  of  5721.  paid  in,  as  much  as  132?.  were 
paid  in  by  the  masters.  So  long,  then,  as  this 
carelessness  or  apathy  exists,  no  saving  is  likely  to 
be  made,  whether  the  wages  are  at  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  a week.  It  was  well  said  on  the  subject 
by  Jlr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  in  an  address  to 
the  British  Association  upon  the  appropriation 
of  wages  by  the  working  classes  : — “ If  any  one 
intends  to  improve  his  condition,  he  must  earn 
all  he  can,  spend  as  little  as  he  can,  and  make 
what  he  does  spend  bring  him  and  his  family  all 
the  real  enjoyments  he  can.  The  first  saving 
which  a working  man  effects  out  of  his  earnings 
is  the  first  step,  and,  because  it  is  the  first  step, 
the  most  important  step,  towards  true  independ- 
ence. Now,  independence  is  as  practicable  in 
the  case  of  an  industrious  and  economic  though 
originally  poor  workman,  as  in  that  of  the 
tradesman  or  merchant,  and  is  as  great  and 
estimable  a blessing.  The  same  process  must 
be  attended  to,  i.  e.,  the  entire  expenditure  being 
kept  below  the  clear  income,  all  contingent 
claims  being  carefully  considered  and  provided 
for,  and  the  surplus  held  sacred,  to  be  employed 
for  those  purposes,  and  those  only,  which  duty 
and  conscience  may  point  out  as  important  or 
desirable.  This  requires  a course  of  laborious 
exertion  and  strict  economy,  a little  foresight, 
and  possibly  some  privation.  But  this  is  only 
what  is  common  to  the  acquisition  of  all  desirable 
objects.” 

In  intelligence  and  morals,  builders  are  fully 
equal  to  any  other  classes  of  labourers  or  ar- 
tisans. The  largest  proportion  of  them  are  quite 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  many  of  them  are 
readers  of  works  by  no  means  of  a light  calibre. 
The  newspaper  is  constantly  in  their  hands. 
Ever  since  the  penny  paper  has  been  introduced, 
few  of  them  are  strangers  to  what  is  passing  in 
internal  or  external  politics.  Essentially  of  a 
town  industry,  they  see  life  in  all  its  phases  ; 
they  mingle  with  men  of  all  classes ; they  are 
the  first  to  participate  in  all  the  progress  which 
the  nation  is  making  in  art  and  civilization;  and 
they  may  be  seen  attending  classes  at  the 
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Schools  of  Art — the  mason  aiming  at  being  £ 
sculptor,  and  the  carpenter  obtaining  a sounc 
knowledge  of  mechanical  science,  especially  al 
that  relates  to  the  communication  of  pressure 
the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  th« 
strength  of  materials,  in  order  that  he  maj 
adapt  his  work  to  the  strains  it  will  bo  required 
to  resist.  A considerable  effort  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  extending  instruction  of  practica 
value  among  artisans,  and  many  of  the  builden 
have  reaped  abundant  benefit. 


NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  BRIGHTON. 

The  Brighton  Theatre  has  been  re-constructed 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  even 
ing  last.  According  to  particulars  officially  fur 
nished,  the  auditory  is  approached  by  fom 
entrances  in  the  New-road.  The  plan  on  th( 
dress-circle  level  may  be  described  as  a semi' 
circle  of  28  ft.  diameter,  opening  by  curves  of  i 
contrary  flexure  to  a width  of  40  ft.  at  the  firsl 
column  of  the  proscenium.  There  is  a privati 
box  on  each  of  the  three  tiers  between  this  and 
the  stage  opening,  flanked  on  either  side  by  £ 
double  range  of  coupled  columns. 

The  curtain  line  is  38  ft.  from  the  front  o; 
dress  circle,  41  ft.  6 in.  from  that  of  boxes,  and 
'12  ft.  9 in.  from  that  of  the  amphitheatre  ; eacl 
tier  therefore  presents  the  feature  of  the  French 
“Balcon.”  The  ceiling  is  a circle  37  ft.  6 in.  ii 
diameter,  slightly  domed,  and  44  ft.  high  from  the 
floor  of  the  pit.  This  height,  it  is  stated,  allowj 
the  audience  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  gallerj 
to  see  the  top  of  the  scene  on  the  stage.  A cor 
nice,  9 ft.  deep,  fills  up  the  space  from  the  top  ci 
the  proscenium  to  the  ceding,  the  frieze  of  whiol 
is  decorated  with  figures.  The  seating  accom' 
modation  provided  is  as  follows  : — dress  circle 
175 ; orchestra  stalls,  50 ; ten  private  boxes,  65 
boxes,  200;  amphitheatre,  100;  gallery,  700 
pit,  610.  Total,  1,900. 

The  lighting  is  effected  by  asun-bnrner  in  tht 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  There  is  an  iron  ventilating- 
shaft  over  the  burner  to  take  off  the  combustior 
from  the  gas  and  extract  hot  air  from  the  audi> 
tory.  In  the  ceiling  also  of  each  tier  are  venti- 
lators with  flues  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and 
fresh  air  is  brought  in  through  apertures  in  the 
side  walls.  With  aview  to  the  prevention  of  fire, 
all  the  walls  dividing  the  corridors  are  of  brick, I 
and  the  stage  is  parted  from  the  auditory  by  a solid 
brick  wall  18  in.  thick,  carried  by  an  arch  over 
the  proscenium  opening  through  the  main  roof; 
thus  completely  cutting  ofl’  all  connexion  be* 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  building. 

The  machinery  of  the  stage  is  by  Sfr.  Stoakes  ; 
including  the  float  lights,  which  are  of  novel 
construction.  This  float,  which,  together  with  the 
sun-burner,  has  been  mannfacriired  by  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co.,  of  London,  consists  of  a row  ol 
argand  burners,  with  the  light  reversed,  and ' 
burning  downward ; all  the  combustion  is  tlrawn  ' 
away  through  an  iron  tube  under  the  stage  and 
communicating  with  a brick  flue,  running  up  by 
the  proscenium  columns.  The  reflector  is  6 in. 
above  the  stage. 

The  enlargement  of  the  proscenium  opening  to 
30  ft.  wide  by  28  ft.  9 in.  high,  has  necessitated 
enthely  new  scenery. 

The  decoration  of  the  anditorinm  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Green  & King,  of  London,  i 
and  consists  entirely  of  ornamental  painting,  1 
plaster  ornaments  being  dispensed  with.  Gold  I 
is  used  both  on  the  ceiling  and  box  fronts,  bat  it  i 
is  employed  sparingly.  The  general  tone  of  the  ! 
decorations  is  light,  the  colours  employed  being  i 
chiefly  a warm  delicate  purple  for  the  ara- 
besques, on  cream-coloured  and  light  buff 
grounds,  encircled  with  occasional  masses  of 
red  or  blue  of  various  intensity,  with  gold  oma- 1 
ments  on  them.  The  ceiling  itself  consists  of  a 1 
flat  dome  surrounded  by  a level  margin.  Imme- 
diately surrounding  the  sun-burner  is  a geome- 
tric border,  and  beyond  this  again  some  ara- 
besque ornaments  on  a red  ground,  so  arranged  i 
as  to  form  a large  twelve-pointed  star.  From  ! 
each  of  these  extremities  proceed  radiating  lines  I 
of  severely  treated  leafage,  which,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  circnmference  of  the  dome,  ter- 
minate in  arabesques  on  a somewhat  richer  red  • 
ground,  and  arc  united  by  a geometric  leafage-  1 
border  of  reflex  curvature.  The  main  portion  i 
of  the  ceiling  is  thus  divided  into  twelve  com-  » 
partments  of  a form  resembling  the  divisions  of  : 
the  velarium,  and  these  are  coloured  a very  faint  ; 
buff,  powdered  over  with  gold  stars  in  geometric  i 
arrangement,  and  edged  with  a border  of  blue 
and  gold.  The  oblong  spaces,  formed  as  it  were 
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by  the  springing  back  of  the  cloth,  are  of  a 
neutral  grey  green,  with  a faint  red  orna- 
ment. 

A special  feature  of  the  decorations  is  the 
lintroduction  of  a series  of  figures  in  tho  enta- 
blature that  surmounts  the  proscenium  and 
■private  boxes.  Something  of  this  kind  was 
adopted  at  tho  New  Theatre,  Nottingham  (which 
:empIoyed  the  same  architect  and  the  same 
idecorators)  5 but,  in  that  case,  it  consists  of  one 
ilargo  subject,  treated  in  a somewhat  pictorial 
:8tylo,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Yenetian  school, 
iln  tho  present  instance,  the  treatment  is  strictly 
(decorative,  and  more  after  the  model  of  the 
(Greek  ; tho  figures  forming  one  long  procession 
lalong  the  frieze  (some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  deep),  which 
forms  the  middle  part  of  the  entablature.  The 
figures  represent  the  various  muses,  each  with 
an  attendant  group  of  followers,  moving  fo- 
rwards the  centre  to  do  homage  to  Apollo,  who  is 
(represented  as  the  “ Leader  of  the  Muses.” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  was  the  architect;  and  Mr. 

; G.  R.  Tasker  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  David 
island,  of  London,  has  had  the  general  contract ; 

: and  Mr.  Reed,  of  Brighton,  supplied  the  iron  and 
'gas  work.  The  gas  apparatus  for  the  stage 
i lighting  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones,  of 
. London. 

Tho  parties  concerned  in  the  erection  were 
, I thus  alluded  to  in  verse,  which  will  probably 
1 not  be  immortal,  pronounced  by  the  manager 
! last  Monday  night : — 

“ For  this  rpBult,  my  warmest  thanlis  aro  duo 
To  many— let  me  mention  one  or  two. 

There’s  Phipps,  so  clever,  alTablo,  and Bland, 

"Who’s  well  accomplish’d  all  his  leader  plann’d. 
(?BBEN,  too,  and  King  deserve  congratulations 
Upon  the  beauty  of  their  decorations. 

And  in  his  act-Jrop,  Goedon  has  delighted  ns 
With  the  sweet  scene  to  which  he  has  invited  us. 
For  just  one  more  I must  approval  ask— 

Bravely  our  Taskse  has  got  through  his  task.” 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  this  society,  a 
r report  was  read,  showing  the  funds  Co  be  in  a 
8 satisfactory  state.* 

The  new  president,  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  jun., 
ii  in  the  course  of  an  opening  address,  said,  ho 
h had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  society 
b;  had  already  been  productive  of  the  best  possible 
r.  results,  and  he  put  it  to  any  one  present  if  he 
Cl  could  imagine  that  architecture  would  have 
c occupied  the  same  place  in  tho  estimation  of  the 
c citizens  of  Glasgow  that  it  now  did  if  no  Archi- 
btectural  Society  had  existed  during  these  nine 
y years.  He  could  not  help  remarking  that, 
a although  the  enormous  sum  of  a million  and  a 
b half  was  about  to  be  spent  in  city  improvements 
a and  tho  budding  of  the  new  college,  the  whole 
T will  be  carried  out  without  a single  Glasgow 
a architect  being  a bit  the  better  for  it  in  a 
j pecuniary  point  of  view.  Ho  made  no  comment 
c on  this,  bnt  merely  said,  in  passing,  that  it  was 
T worthy  of  remark.  Then,  os  to  tho  college,  R 
t might  no  donbt  be  advantageous  for  them  in 
t this  provincial  city  to  see  a building  designed 
\ by  Mr.  Scott  placed  on  GiJmorehill ; and  he 
i might,  for  himself,  say,  that  he  knew  of  no  man 
1 better  qualified  to  design  such  a building  than 
1 tho  distinguished  architect  to  whom  it  had  been 
i intrusted  5 nor  had  he  any  doubt  whatever  that 
I the  new  college  would  prove  a monumental  work 
I of  which  Glasgow  might  well  be  proud.  But, 

• whatever  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  course 

• which  had  been  followed  in  this  instance,  he 
- wished,  with  all  earnestness,  to  warn  them  that 

I : all  the  labours  of  such  societies  as  tho  present 
were  vain,  and  every  effort  of  their  profession 
, here  to  rise  above  mediocrity  must  prove  abor- 
tive, if  their  corporate  bodies  and  influential 
■ citizens  systematically  passed  them  over  when 
. any  noble  work  was  required.  Not  so  have  those 
communities  acted  whose  magnificent  buildings 
most  truly  indicate  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
high  intellectual  culture,  refined  taste,  and  a just 
appreciation  of  art.  Their  architects  were  identi- 


* The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  be  tbe  office- 
bearere  of  the  society  for  next  year ; viz.— Presidents- 
Mr.  .Tohn  noneyman,  jun.,  architect.  Vice-President — 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  architect;  Mr.  "Walter  Macfar- 
lane,  ironfounder.  Hon.  Secretary— Mr.  Wm.  MacLean, 
HTitor.  Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  James  Howatt,  measurer. 
Councillors- Mr.  John  Shields,  measurer;  Mr.  Alex. 
Thomson,  architect ; Mr.  John  Hay,  ventilating  engineer; 
Mr.  James  Salmon,  architect;  Mr.  James  Henderson, 
architect ; Mr.  John  Mossman,  sculptor ; Mr.  Horatio  K. 
Eromhead,  architect;  Mr.  C.  Carlton,painter;  Mr.  James 
Boucher,  architect ; Mr.  Wm.  Clarke,  architect ; Mr. 
Alex.  Marshal',  wright ; Mr.  John  Gordon,  architect; 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kobt,  Taylor,  late 
vice-presidents. 


fied  with  themselves,  cherished  and  esteemed  as 
the  exponents  of  their  own  noblo  aspirations, 
and  thus  by  every  elevating  sentiment  impelled 
to  greater  efforts  in  the  work  which  they  felt 
was  not  merely  their  own.  Of  course  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  if  their  architects  were  despised 
no  grand  buildings  would  be  erected  hero.  If 
Glasgow  flourished,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  we 
must  have  grand  buildings,  we  must  have 
art  ; but  this . he  said,  that  what  there  was 
would  be  theirs,  not  by  creation,  but  by 
purchase  — the  slave  of  their  pride,  not  the 
pride  of  their  affections ; indicating  no  more 
of  knowledge  or  love  than  the  Murillos  or  Turners 
in  the  galleries  of  the  parvenu,  who  only  knows 
that  he  paid  handsomely  for  them.  Sincerely 
did  he  trust  that  the  day  might  yet  come  when 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  would  be  proud  not  only 
of  their  architectnre,  but  of  their  architects — 
not  only  of  their  art,  bnt  of  their  artists. 
Judged  by  recent  events  in  connexion  with 
architectui-o  and  sister  arts,  Glasgow  was  still 
sadly  lading  behind.  He  had  no  fear  that  her 
arcfiidtectB  would  fail  her,  if  their  energies  wore 
evoked  and  stimulated  by  encouragement ; but 
if  discouraged  and  treated  with  contempt,  there 
was  not  merely  a chance,  bnt  a certainty,  that 
the  citizens  would  soon  have  no  architecture  of 
their  own  worthy  of  the  name,  and  nothing  thus 
to  indicate  their  advancement  beyond  the  sordid, 
money-seeking,  vulgar  stage  of  a community's 
existence.  It  would  not  for  a moment  be 
imagined  that  in  speaking  thus  he  advocated 
anything  like  a monopoly  for  native  artists. 
Nothing,  he  assured  them,  was  farther  from  his 
intention,  for  he  was  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
art  or  commerce,  or  anything  else.  What  he 
contended  for  was  simply  this — was  it  too  much 
to  ask — a fair  field  and  no  favour.  But  while 
this  was  all  that  they  asked,  it  was  not  all  they 
expected. 

Bailie  Salmon  then,  in  tho  name  of  the  society, 
presented  Mr.  William  Maclean,  hon.  secretary, 
with  a black  marble  and  bronze  French  clock, 
with  side-pieces.  In  doing  so,  he  adverted  at 
some  length  to  the  services  which  Mr.  Maclean 
had  rendered  to  the  society — ^how  he  had  served 
them  with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  making  their 
arrangements  and  providing  for  their  necessities 
with  the  legal  acumen  which  ho  had  shown  he 
was  ^’possessed  of  during  the  last  seven  years. 
Before  sitting  down,  Bailie  Salmon  said  ho  wished 
to  make  a remark  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
mirable opening  speech  of  the  president,  more 
especially  to  the  portion  in  which  architects  and 
city  architecture  were  spoken  of.  Of  the  mil- 
lion and  a quarter  sterling  which  tho  citizens  of 
Glasgow  were  about  to  expend  in  city  improve- 
ments, he  did  not  believe  one  shilling  would  over 
go  into  the  pockets  of  any  architect  in  Glasgow. 
Ho  did  not  know  who  was  to  blame  for  that — 
perhaps  he  was  so  far  to  blame,  being  a very 
small  unit -of  the  corporation;  but  if  he  was  to 
blame,  ho  was  to  blame  entirely  against  his  feel- 
ings, his  heart,  and  his  very  soul.  He  thought 
it  was  most  disgraceful  to  see  the  corporation  act 
iu  such  a way.  There  was  no  city  in  the  empire 
with  anything  like  the  number  of  inhabitants  or 
half  tho  inflaence,  which  had  treated  their  noblo 
profession  with  such  contumely,  disrespect,  and 
neglect  as  had  the  city  of  Glasgow. 


THE  NEW  BATHS  IN  BRIGHTON. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  “ system  ” of  Brill’s 
Brighton  Baths  Company  (limited)  is  approach- 
ing completion.  The  building  depends  chiefly 
for  its  effect  on  the  artistic  use  of  yellow  and  red 
bricks ; the  latter  marking  tho  npper  arches  (some 
of  them  pierced  for  windows),  from  which  will 
spring  the  dome  that  is  to  cover  in  the  building. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 

Passing  through  a recseption-room,  we  come 
upon  a circular  passage  of  communication,  on 
which  open,  as  iu  a theatre  do  the  box- 
doors  on  tho  lobby,  tho  "cabins”  which  are  to 
receive  the  bathers.  These  “ cabins  ” are  fifteen 
in  number,  and  encompass  rather  more  than  one 
side  of  the  oval  or  elliptical  figure  which  the  bath 
itself  forms.  The  dimensions  of  this  latter  aro 
52  ft.  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  32  ft.  in  its 
shortest.  Tho  depth  of  water  it  will  ciontain  will 
vary  from  6 ft.  to  4 ft.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  bath 
is  filled,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  dome  lantern 
which  is  to  light  it,  will  bo  48  ft.  A set  of  rooms 
above,  corresponding  to  the  " cabins,”  will  be  de- 
1 voted  to  hot-water  baths. 


The  architectnral  effect  of  the  interior  lies 
chiefly  in  tho  archways  of  the  " cabins,”  with 
their  granite  shafts,  Plymouth  marblo  capitals, 
pointed  arches  of  red  brick,  bosses  of  carved 
stone  which  divide  the  arches  of  each  “ cabin,” 
together  with  Minton  tiles  above  and  below  tho 
coping. 

The  archways  facing  the  " cabins  ” are  bricked 
up,  to  secure  privacy  to  the  bathers  opposite 
; whilst  dressing  or  undressing.  The  dome,  which 
will  be  formed  of  brick  and  iron,  with  wood 
lantern,  "will  be  supported  by  another  set  of 
pillars  above  the  second. 

The  chief  tint  of  the  interior,  as  of  the  ex- 
terior, is  yellow — the  colour  of  the  bricks  (the 
same  as  are  used  in  tho  Thames  Embankment)  of 
which  the  walls  are  constructed,  and  which  act  as 
a foil  to  the  red-brick  arches,  the  stone  shafts, 
and  marble  capitals,  and  the  Minton  tiles.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  is  Mr.  P.  Edgar. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  BELFAST. 

A SEPORT  on  the  drainage  of  the  borough  of 
Belfast,  by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Montgomery,  has  been  printed.  In  this  report 
the  surveyor  proposes  a system  of  intercepting 
sewers  analogous  to  those  of  tho  new  metro- 
politan drainage,  with  outfall  below  the  town  in 
the  deep  water  of  the  Lagan  estuary.  There 
would  be  two  intercepting  sewers  on  the  west  or 
main  town  side  of  the  river,  one  a high  level 
along  the  base  of  the  rising  ground,  which  would 
relieve  the  lower  districts  of  floods,  and  convey 
them  by  gravitation  to  the  sea : the  other,  a 
low-level  sewer,  clearing  the  river  from  aewago 
and  conveying  it  to  a small  lift  worked  by  steam- 
power,  and  raising  it  into  the  high-level  sewer 
near  the  outfall.  There  would  be  reservoirs  for 
tho  storage  of  the  sewage  till  after  high  water, 
and  the  sewage  would  bo  allowed  to  go  out  with 
the  tide  till  it  fell  to  the  invert  of  the  outfall 
sewer  and  tho  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  so  that 
it  would  bo  carried  out  to  sea  before  the  turn  of 
the  tide.  On  the  east  side  there  would  only  bo 
one  intercepting  sewer  required,  which  would 
also  discharge  into  deep  water  under  similar 
conditions.  The  western  low-level  sewer  would 
be  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  high-level  6 ft.  G in. 
The  eastern  sewer  would  be  5 ft.  in  diameter. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  drainage  system  on  a 
rough  estimate  would  be  150,OOOL 


PARIS. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  circular  pedestr.l  in 
white  marble  of  the  column  of  the  Bastille  is 
being  scraped  and  refaced,  as  it  was  in  a worn- 
away  condition.  Some  of  the  best  structures  iu 
Paris  are  suffering  from  a want  of  knowledge  and 
foresight  in  the  choice  of  stone.  The  Pont  do 
Solferino,  scarce  four  years  old,  has  had  its  pede- 
stals .’iud  entablature  cooked  up  by  a sort  of 
mastic,  and  now  looks  like  the  side-scene  of  a 
farce.  The  stone  chosen  for  the  piers  of  the 
balustrade  was  the  juracalc,  a yellowish-tinged, 
strong,  and  woll-crystallino  marblo  in  one  bed, 
but  in  others  it  is  very  far  different.  Cracked 
in  all  directions,  the  stono  of  the  balustrade  of 
tho  Solferino  Bridge  has  had  these  apertures 
continually  enlarged  by  rain,  so  that  the  filling 
up  by  putty  has  become  a matter  of  requisition 
as  regards  solidity.  The  substance  is  thus  ap- 
plied. Red  in  itself,  and  of  a nature  to  set  im- 
mediately, it  is  spread  with  a sort  of  spatula,  and 
worked  into  the  worn  cavities.  All  the  block,  of 
a uniform  red  colour  (that  of  the  besmeared 
mastic),  is  then  scraped  and  repolished,  so  as  to 
resemble  veined  marble,  the  cracks  filled  up 
being  red  veins,  and  the  rest  of  the  stone  a 
yellowish  ground. 

The  elevated  portions  of  tho  Saint  Cbapello 
are  ander  course  of  repair,  and  the  rich  sculpture 
of  some  of  the  pinnacles  is  being  rechiselled  in 
portions  which  have  been  ravaged  by  time. 
Sculptors  are  also  busy  at  the  Eglise  de  la  Ma- 
deleine scraping  and  fitting  up  the  faded  portions 
of  the  ceiling  ornamentation  of  the  portico,  and 
repairing  the  upper  portion  of  the  faijade.  The 
south  entranee-dcK>rs  have  been  tinted  with  verdi- 
gris, which  gives  to  the  bronze  plating  an  anti- 
quity that  it  does  not  possess. 

The  porch  of  Saint  Germain  I’Auxerrois  is 
being  repainted  and  regilt  by  the  very  artist 
who  half  a century  ago  produced  this  work  of 
restoration. 

a 
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Chirnmy-piece,  Longton  Hall,  Stafordshire. 


Cup  and  Saucer.  White  and  Lilac  Jasptcr. 


Gold  Bronze  Ware. 


Black  Basaltes. 


Crystalline  Jasper. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  DISTRICT  CHURCH, 
KENTISH  TOWN,  LONDON. 

The  land  between  Camden  Town  and  Kentish 
Town  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  laid  ont 
in  streets  and  squares  ; and  houses  have  sprung 
np  in  every  direction,  so  that  all  traces  of  that 
once  rural  district  are  now  gone.  Within  this 
area  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  with  its 
parsonage-house,  the  gift  of  one  benefactor,  and 


showing  by  its  important  size,  a liberal  donation 
to  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  building  consists  of  a nave,  chancel, 
aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  and  when 
filled  will  seat  IjOOOpersons.  At  the  north-west 
angle  is  a tower,  130  ft.  high,  under  which  is  the 
principal  entrance  ; and  at  the  north-east  comer 
is  a vestry. 

The  seats  are  all  open,  with  carved  ends.  The 
font  is  placed  in  a recess  on  the  north  side,  near 


the  entrance,  and  is  large,  and  elaborately 
carved.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  also  carved. 
There  is  a large  fine  organ,  by  Bishop ; and  in 
the  tower  hang  six  bells,  by  Warner.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  in  the  other  windows  there  is  stained 
glass,  designed  by  the  architect,  and  painted  by 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  building  is 
different  from  that  usually  adopted  z as,  instead  of 
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the  nave  and  aisles  being  separated  by  a series 
of  stone  piers  and  arches,  the  cruciform  charac- 
ter of  the  church  is  defined  by  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  ; and  at  their  junction 
the  roof  is  supported  by  four  stone  piers,  from 
which  the  arched  ribs,  of  wood,  spring,  these 
supporting  the  centre  of  the  roof ; giving  a large 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  so  that 
an  unobstructed  view  is  obtained  from  the 
pulpit  and  desk.  At  this  point  the  minister  can 
be  seen  and  heard  from  every  part  of 
the  church,  and  nearly  from  every  seat.  The 
chancel  is  short  : it  is  enriched  by  its 
octagonal  form  and  the  detached  colnmns 
carrying  the  roof.  At  the  end  of  the  nave,  ad- 
joining the  chancel  arch,  the  sides  stand  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  sufficiently  lai-ge  to  contain  panels 
of  the  same  form  and  design  as  the  east  win- 
dows, in  which  the  Commandments,  Creed,  and 
Lord’s  Prayer  are  placed.  The  chancel-arch  is 
supported  by  detached  columns.  The  interior  of 
the  building  is  paved  with  Hassock  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  in  the  windows,  doors,  and  decora- 
tive parts ; the  roof  is  open-timbered,  with 
arched  ribs  and  panes,  boarded,  stained,  and 
varnished.  The  interior  is  lighted  with  gas,  in 
six  simple  rings  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Externally,  the  building  is  constructed  with 
Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone  in  all  the 
windows  and  other  principal  features.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  plain  tiles. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  that 
which  was  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.;  but  the  building  must  be  considered  rather 
a characteristic  expression  of  that  style,  than  as 
a reproduction,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  absolute  precedent  for  any  portion  of  the 
work. 

The  parsonage-house  is  an  unpretending  build- 
ing, and  is  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
church.  Both  were  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  architect;  and  the  church  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  December 
lost. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Shejfield. — Another  villainous  trade  outrage 
has  been  committed  at  Sheffield,  which  has  long 
been  notorious  for  such  incidents.  It  seems  that 
a saw-grinder  bad  left  the  union  connected 
with  his  trade.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing a shell,  improvised  in  the  usual  Sheffield 
modo  by  filling  a can  with  gunpowder,  was 
flung  into  his  cellar;  and  his  hoase,  in  which 
seven  persons  were  asleep,  was  blown  about  his 
ears.  An  adjoining  house  was  also  much 
damaged,  but  fortunately  all  escaped  uninjured. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  crime  have 
not  been  apprehended.  A very  large  reward 
(1,1001.)  for  criminatory  information  has  been 
offered.  The  executive  of  the  organized  trades 
have  taken  “steps  to  vindicate  their  associa- 
tion from  any  complicity  in  the  attempted 
assassination.”  The  only  effectual  steps  will  be 
the  discovering  and  giving  up  of  the  would-be 
assassins  to  jnstice  : all  else  is  mere  talk. 

Middlesbrough. — A letter  sent  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Burns,  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Middlesbrough, 
has  been  published,  in  which  the  writer  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  rev.  gentleman  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  trying  to  induce  the  men  to  return 
to  work.  A reward  of  251.  is  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  writer.  Several  other  ministers 
and  gentlemen  in  Middlesbrough  have  received 
letters  written  in  the  most  ruffianly  style. 

Stocktol^ — A strike  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  the  public  than  usual  is  threatened  in  the 
North.  The  engine-drivers  on  the  North-Eastern 
and  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railways  have 
demanded  that  six  men,  who  are  under  notice  to 
leave,  from  the  managers  of  the  latter  railway, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  being  pro- 
minent members  of  the  trade-union,  shall  be  re- 
engaged,  and  that  all  the  drivers  shall  in  future 
be  paid  per  day  instead  of  per  mile.  Four  of 
the  men  under  notice  have  already  been  rein- 
stated, and  it  is  expected  that  the  rest  of  the 
demand  will  be  conceded,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  replace  the  men  who  would  strike,  and  who, 
it  is  understood,  would  be  joined  by  their  fellows 
on  the  Great  Northern  lines,  in  case  of  necessity. 

Macclesfield. — The  members  of  the  Macclesfield 
branch  of  the  General  Building  Trade  Associa- 
tion have  held  a dinner  at  the  Angel  Inn,  at 
which  the  principal  employers  of  labour  in  the 
joinery,  building,  painting  and  plumbing  trades, 
&c.,  in  the  town,  sat  down,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Councillor  Blackshaw,  Mr.  Anderson 
oconpying  the  vice-chair.  In  course  of  the 


speeches  which  followed,  the  chairman  said,  the 
object  of  the  association  was  not  to  pull  down 
wages,  but  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  trade, 
80  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  to  those  who 
employ  them,  and  those  employed  by  them. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  association, 
between  thirty  and  forty  towns  have  joined,  and 
in  all  probability  before  long  every  town  of 
importance  would  be  with  them. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Operative  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  has  been  held  at  the  Noah’s  Ark  Inn, 
and  was  partaken  of  by  about  sixty  members 
and  friends.  Mr.  Humphries,  the  secretary  to 
the  society,  said  that  the  past  year  had  been  a 
fruitful  one,  for  the  union  had  been  increased  by 
thirty-six  new  lodges,  and  2,000  fresh  members, 
and  now  numbered  20,000  members.  They  had 
had  a vast  call  on  their  funds  by  strikes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  paid  a 
good  deal  in  sick -pay. 

Canada  and  the  States. — It  is  announced  from 
Canada  that  a large  emigration  has  been  going 
on  all  this  year  from  the  British  provinces  to  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  mechanics  espe- 
cially thus  changing  their  homes;  over  1,000 
carpenters  having  left  Quebec  during  the  present 
year. 


THE  STATUE  IN  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

Never  did  statue  cut  a more  comical  figure 
than  did,  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  that  of 
George  II.,  which,  maimed  and  propped,  stands 
sentinel  at  the  Alhambra,  and  watches  woncler- 
ingly  the  no  progress  made  in  rebuilding  Saville 
House.  The  whitened  king  was  surmounted 
with  a monstrous  pointed  hat  as  high  as  him- 
self, and  the  horse,  spotted  with  black,  with 
blackened  nose  and  pie-bald  tail,  had  on  its  ears 
similar  appendages  of  smaller  size.  The  arms 
on  the  pedestal  below  were  robbed  over  with 
red,  and  njireared  at  the  side  was  a whitened 
pole,  to  which  a broom  was  attached,  inviting  a 
purchaser.  Shades  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds, 
one-while  occupants  of  the  Square,  did  ye  ever 
look  on  such  a picture?  Every  one  has  heard 
of  “ the  statue  that  enchants  the  world in 
this  case  wicked  wights  had  enchanted  the 
statue.  The  effect  was  truly  supernatural.  The 
object  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  joke  was  pro- 
bably to  bring  affairs  to  a crisis,  and  compel' 
interference  and  amendment.  If  it  have  that 
effect  they  will  have  done  a public  service,  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  Square  altogether 
is  a reproach  and  disgrace  which  should  not  be 
suffered  to  exist  another  week. 


DRAINAGE  AT  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

The  tenders  (eight  in  number)  for  the  con- 
atmetion  of  an  intercepting  sewer  and  other 
works,  lately  advertised  in  the  Builder,  were 
opened  at  a special  meeting  of  the  town  com- 
missioners, on  Tuesday.  The  plan  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  his  estimate  was  5,5001. 
The  tenders  were  all  found  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  sum,  and  the  commissioners  re- 
solved not  to  make  known  the  names  or  amounts 
at  present ; but  to  forward  a list  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  to  ask  his  advice  or  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  acceptance  of  either  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  tenders  be  delayed 
until  a reply  bad  been  received  from  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette. Local  surveyors  affirm  that  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  scheme  is  not  quite  correct  in  bis 
estimate ; and  it  is  believed  the  highest  tender 
will  be  in  excess  of  14,0001.,  whilst  the  lowest 
will  reach  8,0001. 


A WRITING  TELEGRAPH. 

A YOUNG  employ^  of  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office  in  Paris  has  invented  a new  instru- 
ment said  to  be  capable  of  transcribing  every 
species  of  writing  and  drawing ; but,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  the  systems  of  Bonelli  and 
Caselli,  using  chemically  prepared  paper,  he 
simply  employs  a wide  strip  or  ribbon  of  the 
most  ordinary  paper,  on  which  the  despatch 
is  printed  in  printing  ink  of  any  colour,  blue, 
red,  or  any  other.  The  great  drawback  to 
this  invention  is  that  it  only  pretends  to  transmit 
fac  similes,  5 centimetres  (1'96  inch)  broad,  the 
width  of  the  tape  ; but  in  compensation  for  this 


fault  it  is  stated  that  the  length  of  the  band  is 
unlimited,  and  that  apparatus  can  transmit  forty 
messages  per  hour.  The  transmitting  instru- 
ment consists  of  a cylinder  4'78  in.  long,  and 
1‘6  in.  in  circumference,  round  which  is  wrapped 
the  despatch  to  be  sent,  written  in  ordinary 
characters  upon  tinned  paper.  The  message,  in 
turning  round  the  cylinder,  presses  against  a 
point  which  traverses  it  in  the  dii-ection  of  its 
length. 

The  receiving  apparatus  is  composed  of  an 
endless  screw  1 ft.  6 in.  long,  the  thread  of 
which,  making  rather  less  than  one  revolution, 
rubs  against  an  inked  roller  and  turns  round 
above  a band  of  white  paper,  which  unrolls  with 
the  same  velocity  as  the  point  travels  at  the 
despatching  apparatus.  Both  instruments  work 
by  means  of  weights,  the  movement  being,  as  in 
other  apparatus  of  this  nature,  controlled  by 
electricity,  isochronism  being  indispensable  be- 
tween the  movement  of  the  point  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  endless  screw.  W'hen  the  current 
passes,  an  electro-magnet  bolds  the  paper  at  a 
distance  from  the  screw ; but  when  the  enrrenb 
is  intercepted,  in  consequence  of  the  point 
having  touched  the  non-conducting  ink  of  the 
despatch,  the  band  is  pressed  by  a spriog  against 
the  spiral  screw,  and  a dot  is  made  correspond- 
iug  to  the  part  of  writing  traced  by  the  point  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  director-general 
of  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  lines  of 
France  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Meyer 
360  to  380  kilometres  of  a very  circuitous  route 
for  the  essay  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  success 
has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GATE,  CLERKENWELL. 

The  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Foster,  the 
author  of  “ Ye  History  of  ye  Priory  and  Gate  of 
St.  John,”  has  purchased  the  freehold,  and  being 
imbned  with  his  relative’s  veneration  for  the  old 
building,  and  viewing  it  with  a like  “ reverence,” 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  has  entered 
into  a contract  with  Mr.  Sealey,  to  expend  350Z. 
upon  its  further  restoration,  viz.  ; — to  clear 
away  the  modern  staircase  on  the  west  side,  and 
to  restore  the  rooms  to  their  original  size ; — ta 
scrape  and  varnish  the  old  oak  moulded  beams; 
— to  restore  the  oak  staircase  in  the  north-west 
tower  (this  staircase  winds  fi-om  top  to  bottom 
with  solid  oak  steps,  and  an  oak  newel); — also 
to  restore  the  old  stone  doorway,  formerly  the 
entrance  to  Cave’s  printing-office  in  the  same 
tower,  and  containing  figures  which  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  for  1788,  says  are  intended  to 
represent  a cock  and  hawk,  and  a hen  and  lion, 
to  its  original  proportion  ; the  continued  raising 
of  the  street  paving,  having  shorn  this  doorway 
of  its  fair  proportions  by  3 ft.  of  its  height.  The 
works  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  ABERDEEN 
PARK,  HIGHBURY  GROVE. 

This  church,  built  mainly  of  brick,  and  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  W.  White,  architect,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  10th  inst.  In  plan  it  is  cruci- 
form, with  a central  lantern  gi-oined  in  timber 
and  boarding,  about  55  ft.  high  from  the  floor. 
The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  inside 
are  100  ft.  by  44  ft.  The  height  of  the  nave  to 
the  ridge  of  the  timber  roof  is  52  ft.  The  cleres- 
tory consists  of  two  bays  of  couplet  windows, 
each  of  two  cusped  lights,  with  cuaped  circle  iu 
the  head.  The  height  of  the  clerestory  itself  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.  There  are  aisles 
to  nave  and  chancel,  but  the  latter  are  very 
narrow,  and  are  more  for  communication  with 
the  chancel  from  the  transepts  than  for  purposes 
of  accommodation.  The  organ  stands  in  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  which  is  somewhat  higher, 
in  order  to  receive  it.  The  eastern  bay  of  the 
chancel  is  also  groined  in  woodwork.  The 
reredos  is  in  three  panels,  with  carved  cano- 
pies, and  is  decorated  with  subjects.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  is  left  in  pointed  brickwork, 
which  is  chiefly  of  a dull  red,  but  ornamented  in 
various  parts  with  patterns  iu  buff  and  black. 
On  the  east  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  reredos, 
a small  portion  of  decorative  painting,  simply 
on  the  red  brickwork  as  a ground,  has  been 
done,  showing  the  proposed  treatment  for  sub- 
sequent decoration  generally.  The  whole  of  the 
brickwork  is  constructed  with  somewhat  wide 
joints,  the  size  of  the  bricks  being  10  in.  by 
4^  in.  by  2^-  in.,  and  giving  a character  quite 
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different  from  modern  work.  The  whole  of  tlie 
arches  and  dressings  are  in  moulded  brick, 
stonework  being  used  only  for  the  caps  and 
some  of  the  bases  and  the  tracery  of  the  win- 
dows. The  accommodation  of  the  church  is  for 
about  400  persons,  and  the  total  outlay  about 
4,500Z.  The  wrought-iron  fencing  in  front  is 
Wished  from  the  hammer.  The  two  bells  are 
hnng  in  recesses  formed  for  the  purpose  in  the 
western  gable. 


UPPER  TOOTING  SCHOOLS,  SURREY. 

These  schools  have  recently  been  completed, 
and  consist  of  a boys’  school,  50  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.  j 
girls’  school,  34  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  4 in. ; and 
infants’  room,  23  ft.  3 in.  by  14  ft.,  with  master’s 
residence  attached.  The  general  materials  of 
the  walls  are  grey  stock  bricks,  the  heads  of  the 
windows  having  plate  tracery  of  Bath  stone. 
Red  brick  is  introdneed  in  the  arches,  over  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  bands  round  the 
bnildiug.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  tiles, 
and  a bell-turret  surmounts  the  girls’  school,  its 
spirelet  being  covered  with  cleft  oak  shingle, 
and  its  base  with  lead.  Internally  the  walls  are 
coloured  a warm  tint,  and  the  building  is  warmed 
by  hot  water.  The  roofs  are  of  open  timber 
(fir),  and  are  stained.  Painted  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud,  has  been  given  for  one  of  the 
gable  windows  of  the  boys’  school.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Ferrey;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  John 
Edney,  of  Upper  Tooting. 


METROPOLITAN  MUNICIPALITIES. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1866,  Mr.  Hare  read 
a paper  before  the  Social  Science  Association, 
at  the  rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  “Upon 
an  Improved  Constitution  of  Local  Governing 
Bodies,’’  in  which,  after  giving  an  able  review  of 
the  present  position  of  the  several  local  bodies 
constituting  the  present  governing  power  of  the 
metropolis,  he  proposed  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a Bill  for  creating  a large  constitu- 
tion or  corporation  for  the  whole  of  London.  A 
discussion  took  place,  and  the  opinion  seemed  to 
be  in  favour  of  some  such  division  of  the  metro- 
polis as  would  give  to  each  Parliamentary 
borough  a municipality  ; and  finally  a committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P. ; Sii- 
J.  K.  Shnttlewortb,  hart. ; Messrs.  James  Beal, 
Hare,  E.  Dresser  Rogers,  Storr,  Beggs,  and  Hor- 
ton, was  elected  to  take  the  whole  question  into 
consideration,  and  take  such  action  as  they  might 
deem  fit. 

This  committee  met  several  times,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  framed  a Bill,  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Mill ; and  the  course  of  the  legislation  on  the 
Reform  question  stayed  its  consideration  that 
session. 

To  assist  the  movement,  a larger  body  was 
formed,  called  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, whose  offices  are  at  6,  Whitehall,  and 
which  has  been  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  in- 
fluential local  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  Londou, 
and  numbers  as  members  some  twenty  or  thirty 
members  of  Parliament.  In  the  coming  Parlia- 
mentary session,  it  is  expected  that  the  question 
will  be  one  of  the  first  brought  forward,  deserv- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  earnest  consideration  of 
every  one  who  desires  some  effectual  alteration 
of  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  vestry  manage- 
ment. 


GREAT  MUNDEN  CHURCH,  HERTS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  this  church  was 
re-opened  for  divine  service  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  A great  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  edifice.  It  had  fallen'  into  ruin  : 
damp  and  undrainecl,  the  walls  had  become 
decayed,  the  stonework  had  tumbled  to  pieces 
and  been  patched  up  with  cement,  and  the  roof 
was  in  a dangerous  condition.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  now  been  set  right  so  far  as  concerns 
the  nave  and  chancel ; the  walls  externally  have 
been  faced  with  uncut  fiint,  the  stonework  is 
renewed,  the  walls  within  are  made  conidy,  and 
new  seats  throughout  give  increased  as  well  as 
more  fitting  accommodation  to  worshippers.  The 
old  pulpit  has  been  re-arranged  and  set  np  with 
a new  oak  reading-desk ; the  stone  arcade 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisle  has  been  re- 
built, and  the  whole  church  is  paved  with  tiles 


in  patterns.  The  foundation  of  the  building  is 
very  ancient,  and  remnants  of  the  Norman  struc- 
ture are  seen  in  the  north  doorway  of  the  nave 
and  at  tho  chancel  arch.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  mainly  of  the  Decorated  period,  with 
some  windows  of  the  Perpendicular  period  inter- 
polated. 

A stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Dawson,  in  memory  of  her  husband  the  late 
rector. 

The  works  have  been  very  well  executed  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  G.  & 
H.  Godwin,  architects.  The  parish  have  reason 
to  thank  the  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Maude,  through 
whose  exertions  the  necessary  funds  have  been 
provided. 

The  tower  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  should 
be  next  attended  to. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART 
AT  YORK. 

The  Church  Congress  at  Norwich  last  year  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  admirers  of  high  ritual 
and  elaborate  vesting  to  exhibit  examples  of  vest- 
ments and  church  furniture,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  effort  proved  successful,  and  this  year  the  ex- 
periment has  been  repeated  at  A’crk  on  a still 
larger  scale.  Seven  smaller  rooms  and  the  large 
hall  of  Castlegate  House  are  filled  with  eccle- 
siastical utensils,  jewelry,  and  appointments  of 
various  kinds — some  ancient,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
modern.  One  thought  strikes  the  most  casual 
observer,  aud  that  is,  the  vast  extent  to  which  the 
ritual  movement  has  attained  in  a few  years,  as 
is  shown  by  tho  great  number  of  vestments  col- 
lected from  various  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  from  Cornwall  to  Aberdeen.  Amongst 
the  articles  exhibited  there  are  silk  aud  satin 
stuffs,  cloth  of  gold,  damasks  in  silks,  worsted, 
and  various  other  materials  for  chasubles,  copes, 
burses,  maniples,  alma-bags,  hoods,  birettas, 
chalice  veils,  and  surplices.  Laces  of  tho  i most 
expensive  materials,  and  of  a cheaper  kind,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  the 
most  modest  colours,  designed  in  simple  forms, 
aud  in  those  of  the  greatest  artistic  beauty.  In 
many  instances  the  designs  are  from  the  pencils 
of  architects  such  as  Scott,  Street,  Barges, 
Pugin,  and  Blomfield : and,  to  make  the  show 
more  complete,  there  are  finished  examples  of  the 
various  garments  into  which  the  stuffs  can  be 
fashioned,  many  of  them  resplendent  with  jewelry 
and  embroidery.  Of  course,  too,  there  is  metal- 
work of  all  sorts,  in  the  forms  of  jewelled  pastoral 
staffs,  bronze  lamps,  cbalioes,  and  censers. 


THE  PAYING  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

SERMONS  IN  STONES. 

You  havo  done  much,  sir,  in  the  way  of 
“ showing  up  ” abuses  and  nuisances  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees,  and  among  the  rest  our  street 
paving,  with  all  its  inherent  defects  and  attendant 
discomforts  daring  the  too  frequent  tearing  up 
and  putting  down.  Permit  me  to  offer  a word 
or  two  upon  the  subject  generally,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  paving  of  London  Bridge. 

It  is  about  twelve  months  since  that  bridge 
was  repaved  (as  all  who  ride  or  drive  from  the 
south  into  the  City  may  well  remember).  What 
the  state  of  that  paving  now  is  would  hardly  be 
credited,  unless  seen  ; and  for  its  efiects  on  the 
poor  horses  every  driver  will  bear  testimony. 
And  hero  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  what  are 
the  causes  of  failure  in  general  ? I submit  for 
consideration  two,  in  chief;  first,  the  absence  of 
a really  good  concrete  of  uniform  density  as  a 
substratum ; and,  secondly,  the  imperfect  and 
irregular  form  of  the  stones.  I have  often  stood 
to  observe  the  paviers  handle  and  turn  over 
stone  after  stone  to  find  one  of  the  right  gauge 
in  width  and  depth  to  suit  the  course  and  fit  the 
bed;  or,  failing  in  this,  a little  fine  gravel  (or 
dirt  put  in,  or  a dig  into  the  concrete,  as  the 
occasion  required,  made  all  fair  and  square  above 
board  ! Then  follow  the  finishing  touches  ; the 
surface  is  deluged  with  grout, and  finally  sprinkled 
with  clean  gravel.  The  casual  passer  by  indulges 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  “ deliberately  ’’  walking 
over  the  newly-laid  paving,  thinking  (sometimes 
saying),  “ how  nice  it  looks,”  and  greatly  enjoys 
riding  over  it.  In  a few  months  the  spell  is 
broken;  tho  once  fair  gravelled  face  now  exhibits 
some  ugly  lopsided  indents,  certain  stones  feel 


uneasy  in  their  bed,  it  has  beeximo  lumpij,  they 
want  it  made  afresh  ! 

And  now  to  get  a sound  road ; — First,  with 
regard  to  the  depth  of  concrete,  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down  as  strictly  applicable  to  all  soils,  bub 
12  in.  may  be  taken  as  an  average  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  “whatever  the  com- 
ponent parts  may  be,”  must  be  well  consolidated, 
floated  parallel  with  proposed  Hue  of  road,  when 
finished,  and  on  no  account  he  broken  np  on  the 
surface.  The  granite  paving,  say  12  in.  long,  by 
10  in.  deep,  and  4 in.  thick  (or  other  suitable 
dimensions),  uniform  in  size  for  7 in.  from  the 
base  upwards,  and  thenco  splayed  on  all  sides  to 
an  area  of  11  in.  by  3 in.  at  the  top.  The  sides, 
ends,  and  base  of  each  stone  should  be  worked 
fair  for  close  jointing  (could  not  this  be  done  by 
machinery  contrived  for  the  express  purpose  ?), 
the  upper  surface  to  bo  roughly  worked,  and  the 
interstices  or  grooves  formed  by  the  splay  filled 
in  with  asphalte  or  other  non-absorbent ; for  no 
roadway  is  well  made,  or  can  last  long,  that  is 
not  tolerably  waterproof.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  extra  cost  to  work  and  lay  the  stones  as 
suggested,  would  be  amply  compensated  for  by 
their  durability.  W.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL  WALLACE  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — As  your  leader  of  the  6th  inst.  seems  to 
be  written  in  a not  unfriendly  spirit,  perhaps 
you  will  find  room  in  your  columns  for  a few  ex- 
planatory  statements  aud  remarks  such  as  you 
appear  to  desire. 

I confess  that,  looking  to  the  manner  in  which 
a certain,  class  of  English  writers  had  come  to 
treat  the  memory  of  Wallace,  representing  him 
either  as  a “common  robber,”  whose  capture, 
by  treachery  or  otherwise,  mock  trial,  and  so- 
called  “ignominious  death,”  were  just  and 
righteous  acts;  or,  as  a “mythological  person- 
age,” whose  achievements  existed  only  in  the 
fancy  of  his  countrymeu,  I was  one  of  those 
who  considered  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Scotsmen  should,  once  for  all,  record,  in  a per- 
manent and  conspicuous  form,  their  protest 
against  either  view  of  the  case.  I may  add  that 
I went  into  the  movement  also  under  an  impres- 
sion that  liberal-minded  Englishmen  would  see 
no  offence  in  it,  but  would  be  found  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  eminent  English  poetess  whose 
eloquent  words  yon  yourself  quote.  In  saying 
so  much,  I believe  I express  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  became 
subscribers  to  the  monument.  However,  as  you 
justly  remark,  “ whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project,  in 
the  first  instance,  having  been  so  far  proceeded 
with,  an  ettbrt  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to 
finish  the  structure.” 

The  movement,  as  yon  say,  began  in  1858  j 
and  a design  having  been  chosen  in  1860  or 
1861  out  of  a great  many  presented,  it  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  with  its  erection.  The  esti. 
mated  cost  was  to  be  7,0001.,  while  the  funds 
actually  on  hand  amounted  only  to  about  4,5001. 
Tho  then  acting  committee  certainly  made  two 
mistakes ; — first,  in  supposing  that  a design 
once  chosen  and  begun,  funds  would  naturally 
flow  in  ; and  second,  in  supposing  that  the  actual 
design  could  possibly  be  erected  on  the  summit 
of  the  Abbey  Craig  for  the  sum  named.  That 
subscriptions  did  not  come  in  as  expected,  was 
owing  to  a combination  of  circnmstances  which 
it  is  bootless  now  to  discuss ; and  that  the 
work  has  already  exceeded  the  estiijhte  is  one 
of  those  occurrences  which  are  too  common, 
even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  excite  much 
surprise. 

Before  the  proprietors  of  the  Craig  would  allow 
the  work  to  be  begun,  they  stipulated  for  a 
guarantee  that  other  1,2001.  would  be  raised  for 
its  completion ; and  Mr.  Wm.  Drummoud,  of 
Stirling,  gave  this  guarantee.  Thereupon  a 
building  committee  was  named,  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone laid,  under  circumstances  somewhat 
Tike  what  yon  describe,  hut  unintentionally 
exaggerated.  Whether  there  was  “ an  uncon- 
scionable  amount  of  whisky-toddy  and  Caledo- 
nian hurrahing  at  the  banquet  ” I cannot  say,  as 
I was  not  present. 

The  work  went  on  for  a period  of  about  two 
years,  when  the  contractor  fouud  himself  un- 
able to  continue  it,  and  abandoned  the  contract, 
snrrendering  to  the  committee  his  steam-engine, 
plant,  and  materials,  in  respect  of  over-advances 
be  ha4  received.  A full  report  was  then  made 
up  and  published,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  income  had  been  6,0161.  ISs.  lOd.,  and 
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tlie  expenclitnre  5,803Z.  Oa.  Id.  j leaving  avail- 
able only  2L3Z.  13d.  9d. 

Anew  building  committee  were  then  appointed, 
who  commenced  the  collection  of  sabacriptions,  aa 
it  were,  de  novoj  and,  with  the  aidof  tho  architect, 
and  an  intelligent  superintendent,  the  committee 
have  carried  on  the  operations  since.  They  have 
regularly  pabliahed  reports  of  their  whole  transac- 
tions. In  course  of  the  summer  of  1865,  this 
committee  found  themselves  in  the  painful  posi- 
tion of  being  in  advance  to  the  extent  of  716Z., 
and  were  consequently  constrained  to  suspend 
operations.  Tho  effect  of  this  was  to  produce  a 
spontaneous  effort,  chiefly  among  the  working 
men  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  by  which  the 
committee  were  enabled  to  pay  off  tho  advance, 
and  resume  operations,  whicti  have  been  going 
on  vigorously  during  the  season.  The  committee 
are  presently  in  the  position  of  having  a sum  of 
800Z.  in  hand,  and  now  feel  quite  confident 
about  the  successful  completion  of  the  work,  as 
they  cannot  doubt  their  countrymen  will  come 
forward  with  any  balance  necessary.  At  pre- 
sent, the  architect  and  superintendent  are  en- 
gaged in  making  a careful  estimate,  so  as  to 
ascertain  how  much  this  may  yet  be,  tho  result 
of  which  I shall  be  glad  to  communicate. 

From  these  explanations,  you  will  see  that  the 
“ guarantee  ” never  became  operative,  — the 
1,2001.  having  been  raised  by  subscriptions. 
But,  you  will  also  observe  from  tho  first  report, 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  put  down  his 
name  first  on  the  new  subscription  list  for  lOOZ. 
Tho  story  about  the  500Z.  to  be  given  by  an 
hon.  baronet  was  simply  a newspaper  canard. 

And  now,  sir,  the  building  committee  would 
appeal  to  their  countrymen,  among  yonr  readers, 
to  aid  them  in  a work,  the  completion  of  which 
is  now  essential  to  the  character  of  Scotsmen. 

A Memuer  oe  Committee. 

P.S.  I may  add  that  the  present  secretary  of 
the  committee  is  Mr.  Eben.  Mallison,  writer, 
Stirling,  who,  I am  sure,  will  gladly  answer  any 
inquiries.* 


“POST-MORTAR  INQUIRY”  AND  THE 
ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND. 

SlE, — Your  correspondent,  “ T.  H.  L.”  (p.  766), 
asserts  that  many  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland 
have  stood  3,000  years;  are  built  of  materials 
similar  to  tho  Roman  aquednets  at  Nismes,  and 
the  Roman  walls  of  Pev'enaey  Castle,  i.e.,  as  he 
describes  it,  with  mortar  composed  of  sand,  lime, 
and  pulverised  brick;  and  further,  that  some  of 
the  round  towers  are  built  of  a concrete  re- 
sembling bricks.  As  one  who  has  seen  every 
one  of  these  Irish  towers,  except  one  foundation 
only  just  discovered,  allow  me  to  ask  how 
“T.  H.  L.”  has  discovered  the  peculiar  features 
of  their  construction,  which  I have  certainly 
failed  to  notice,  i.c.,  the  presence  of  brick,  brick- 
dnst,  or  any  resemblance  to  it;  and  how  he  knows 
their  age  to  be  3,U0(>  years,  a point  on  which  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  differ  from  him  some 
2,000  years.  G.  M.  H. 


LIGHTING  BILLIARD-TABLES. 

Sir, — I shall  bo  glad  to  bear  from  some  of 
your  correspoudents  the  best  mode  of  lighting  a 
billiard-table  in  a place  where  gas  is  not  obtain- 
able. Such  lamps  as  I have  generally  seen  used 
cast  a shadow,  entail  the  risk  of  a leak,  by  which 
the  table  would  bo  damaged,  and  have  other 
inconveniences.  J.  P, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Your  insertion  of  the  query  of  “An  Amateur 
Builder”  (p.  728,  ante)  suggests  to  mo  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  as  follows.  I have  firstly  to 
give  some  information,  secondly  to  ask  a question. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  my  reader  has  a wooden 
barn,  or  paling,  or  piece  of  lattice  work,  Jwhich 
for  the  sake  of  durability,  he  has  had  tarred  over  ; 
and  that  his  eye  is  displeased  with  the  funereal 
grinmess  of  the  hue  of  the  tar : I will  tell  him  how 
cheaply  to  alter  it.  Yielding  the  tar-brush  into 
the  artist’s  own  hand,  let  his  labourer  prepare 
Portland  cement,  sand,  red  lead,  red  oohre,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  umber,  in  one  or  many  pai'cels. 


* ITe  have  received  another  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Mr.  M'Adsni,  the  vice-chairmuu  ol  the  present  cummiitee, 
but  its  publicutiuu  is  now  uuuecessary. 


according  to  the  number  of  tints  required. 
Mixing  the  powders  dry,  let  the  water  be  added 
the  last  thing,  to  postpone  the  setting  of  the 
cement,  and  place  a bucket  of  water  to  thin  it 
with  aa  required  ; and,  now,  let  the  artist  proceed 
as  if  ho  were  the  ghost  of  Turner,  or  of  David 
Roberts,  to  dash,  splash,  smudge,  and  scumble 
the  cement  over  tho  tarred  surface  until  it  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  or  of 
the  sail  of  a barge  in  one  of  Stanfield’s  pictures. 
If  the  tar  be  well  set,  and  the  weather  cool,  the 
cement  will  dry  light : if  the  tar  be  new,  and 
a hot  sun  shine  out,  the  cement  may  become 
engulphed  in  a sea  of  tar,  and  the  effect  bo  too 
dark;  so  these  probable  contingencies  must  be 
balanced. 

Now,  I come  to  my  question ; for  though  I 
have  performed  tho  above  operation,  I have  not 
the  sanction  of  time  for  its  durability.  Will  tho 
cement  protect  the  tar  from  the  weather  and 
lengthen  its  duration  ? or  will  the  cement  corrode 
both  the  tar  and  the  woodwork  under  it  ? 

G.  M. 


SEWER  TENTILATION. 

In  reply  to  some  comments  on  a letter  in  a 
recent  number  of  our  journal  wo  give  tho  follow- 
ing from  the  writer  of  it : — 

Main  sewer  ventilation  should  not  be  compli- 
cated in  its  arrangements,  but  ought  to  be  at 
intervals  not  greater  than  300  ft.  apart,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  seventeen  points  of  escape  for 
sewer  gases  in  each,  lineal  mile  of  main  sewer. 
Down-spouts  may  be  used  in  addition,  but  should 
never  be  entirely  relied  on.  Sowers  cannot  bo 
properly  ventilated  in  long  lengths,  neither  by 
chimneys,  nor  by  fires,  because  there  are  ne- 
cessarily numerous  side  connexions  and  openings 
into  sewers,  such  as  houso-draies,  &c.,  which  are 
not  under  tho  control  of  an  engineer  as  air-ways 
in  a mine  are.  Traps  of  all  forms  and  kinds  are 
a delusion  and  a snare  if  relied  on  to  confine 
gases  in  cesspools  or  in  miventilated  sewers.  Use  ! 
traps  for  house-drains,  sinks,  and  galleys,  but  do 
not  rely  on  them  entirely.  Charcoal  may  be  j 
used  in  connexion  with  sewer  ventilation  so  as  ' 
to  disinfect  the  foul  gases.  The  current  of  sewer  ; 
gases  will  be  impeded  by  tho  intervention  of 
charcoal,  more  than  in  tho  London  plan, 
which  consists  of  direct  commuuication  from  the  1 
sewer  to  the  air  above.  This  will  not,  however,  | 
be  any  disadvantage,  as  the  numerous  points  oft 
outlet  will  offer  in  the  combined  ventilators  a I 
cross-sectional  area  for  the  escape  of  gases  far  ! 
above  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  of  the  main 
sewers  on  which  these  means  for  ventilation  are 
placed.  No  town  sewers  can  bo  safe  which  are 
not  abundantly  ventilated.  There  may  bo  too 
httlo,  there  cannot  bo  too  much. 

Civil  Engineer. 

P.S.  ThoLocal  Government  ActOfficefurniahes 
minutes  of  instructions,  with  plans  and  sections 
for  main  sewer  ventilation  and  charcoal  disinfec- 
tion. These  minutes  are  supplied  to  local  boards 
of  health  ou  application  to  the  secretary. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  CORPORATION 
BUILDINGS. 

The  committee  for  tho  selection  of  designs 
finding  that  none  of  the  plans  chosen  could  be 
cai’ried  out  for  15,0001.  have  obtained  fresh 
designs  from  Mr.  Bate  (Manchester),  Mr.  Veulo 
(Wolverhampton),  Mr.  Grifliths  (Stafford),  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  (Bristol),  each  gentleman  to  receive 
25Z.  for  his  plans,  independently  of  the  com- 
mittee’s  decision  upon  their  merits.  These  gen- 
tlemen had  previously  been  competitors,  and 
their  plans  more  or  leas  approved  of.  Mr.  Bid- 
lake,  whoso  design  would  have  been  chosen 
could  it  have  been  carried  out  for  15,OOOZ.,  de- 
clined to  send  in  a second.  Tho  committee 
have  not  yet  made  their  selection. 


MASTERS  AND  JOURNEYMEN. 

Harlskofu  T.  Young. — This  was  an  action  in  Bloomsbury 
County  Court  (before  Mr.  C.  L.  Kussell),  brought  by 
the  plaintiff,  llarry  Uartshoru,  a journeyman  carpenter, 
against  the  delendant,  a master  builder,  carrying  on 
business  in  the  Marylebone-road,  to  recover  the  sum  of, 
2t.  68. 3d.,  balance  of  wiiges  due  lor  work  and  labour  done, 
and  payment  of  lodging. 

In  February  last,  defendant  having  to  erect  a private 
mansion  at  Broadstairs,  engaged  pluintifT  as  one  of  the 
workmen,  at  the  usual  daily  rate  of  wages.  At  its  finish, 
ailer  the  lapse  of  seven  weeks,  there  wss  a balance  ns 
alleged  due  to  plaintiff  for  the  amount  now  sued  for, 


which  included,  aa  defendant  thought,  an  excess  of  fid.  per 
week  in  lodging  money  and  the  charge  of  fis.,  being  Ss- 
eaeh  way,  to  and  from  Broadstairs,  for  the  conveyance  of 
his  box  of  tools.  Those  claims  were  disputed,  and  hence 
these  proceedings  to  try  the  q^uestion. 

In  answer  to  liis  Honour  as  to  why  he  resisted  the  claim, 
which  appeared  to  be  just,  defendant  said  it  was  the  rule 
of  the  trade  to  allow  their  journeymen  only  29. 6d.  a week 
lodging  money ; and  aa  to  the  carrying  of  tools,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  plaintiff'  in  reply  to  this,  said  that  men,  on  going  on 
country  jobs,  could  not  stipulate  ns  to  the  sum  they  could 
obtain  lodgings  at,  and  he  swore  he  bad  paid  what  he  had 
charged  ; and  as  for  the  payment  of  the  carriage  of  tools, 
mnaters  were  always  liable:  in  proof  of  which  he  would 
call  Mr.  Thomas  G-Iadwin,  builder,  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing, Paddington-streot,  Marylebone. 

Eventually,  the  judge,  after  some  consideration,  de- 
ducted fis.  fid.  of  the  amount  claimed,  being  the  sixpences 
lodging-money  and  one  way's  carriage  of  tools  ; judgment 
being  entered  for  the  remainder,  with  plaintiff’s  costs. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Freeman  moved 
the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice  : — “ To  refec 
the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  with  an  instruc- 
tion to  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  a 
constant  supply  to  each  house,  contained  in  the  several 
companies  and  metropolitan  Acts,  on  the  system  of  con- 
stant supply  now  in  operation  in  Glasgow,  Nottinghaiii, 
and  ether  towns,  and  to  bring  up  suggestions  for  such  an- 
amendment  of  the  law,  and  improvement  of  the  existing 
means  of  distribution,  as  would  ensure  a constant  supply 
of  water  to  every  house  within  the  jurisdiction  of  th® 
Board." 

In  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  CoUin- 
son  said  a very  important  suggestion  had  been  made  by 
the  Southwark  Water  Company  to  the  trustees  of  the 
parish  of  3t.  George  the  Martyr,  and  which  was  now  under 
consideration.  The  water  company  offered  to  supply  a 
tank  at  the  cost  of  7Z.  to  small  courts,  which  they  would 
fill  with  water  constantly,  free  of  charge ; and  as  this 
tank  would  be  hermetically  sealed,  with  a pump  placed  ia 
it,  the  poor  could  at  all  times  have  water  of  a pure  and 
whoicaome  quality.  Aa  it  was  to  be  covered  over,  it  could 
not  be  tampered  with,  and  as  au  experiment  the  pariah 
were  about  placing  one  of  the  tanks  in  a crowded  court, 
and  he  bad  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  poor  inhabitants.  If  this  subject  were  referred  to 
a committee,  be  felt  sure  they  would  have  the  co-operation 
of  every  parish  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  thought  the  motion  of  Mr.  Freeman  was 
not  ao  large  in  ita  scope  as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  in  no 
hostile  spirit,  he  ahonld  move  an  amendment  to  it,  which 
was— ‘‘That  the  question  of  tho  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis  be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Furposea 
Committee  to  report  thereon,  with  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an, 
increased  supply  and  of  a better  quality," 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Le  Breton  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 


THE  IRON  SPIRE  OF  ROUEN 
CATHEDRAL. 

A RETORT  upon  this  interesting  work  was  read 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Department.  We  give  the  pith  of  it : — 

‘‘  The  extraordinary  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  spire 
of  this  cathedral  is  a great  disappointment  to  the  inba- 
bitanta  of  Kouon  and  the  department,  and  of  which  they 
hope  each  year  to  see  the  end.  The  General  Council  wilt 
remember  that  not  only  had  the  Ministers  of  State  re- 
solved that  the  work  should  be  completed,  but  the  Em- 
peror, during  his  late  visit  to  Rouen,  also  spoke  in  favour 
of  its  completion,  and  yet  nothing  has  beeu  done. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  to  inquire  again  into 
the  causes  that  have  thus  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  assisted  by  the  best  authorities  of  the 
city. 

The  distinguished  architect  who  has  restored,  to  the 
admiration  of  all,  tho  Cathedral  of  Paris,  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  has  for  a time  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  cast  iron 
in  architecture,  and  be  has  several  times  urged  that  the 
tower  upon  which  tho  spire  has  been  commenced  will  not 
support  the  weight  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  com- 
plete the  spire.  Without  auy  doubt  the  want  of  solidity, 
if  proved,  would  be  a decisive  cause  for  not  completing  a 
work  evidently  of  so  dangerous  u character;  even  if  fears 
were  entertained  of  a settlement  in  the  fabric,  there 
would  be  reason  in  stopping  the  further  progress  of  the 
works. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  tho  opinion  given  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  we  may  be  allowed  to  produce  calcula- 
tions made  by  most  competent  persons,— we  allude  to  M, 
Barthelemy  and  to  M.  Demarest.  We  have  before  us  a 
statemeut  made  by  these  architects  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  which  shows,  in  a most  peremptory  manner,  that  the 
tower  of  our  cathedral  supported,  previous  to  the  fire  of 
la22,  a weight  of  423, Ooo  kilogrammes  more  than  there 
would  be  if  the  proposed  spire  were  completed.  To  the 
experience  of  these  two  gentlemen  we  add  the  name  of 
M.  I'Abbti  Robert,  who  has  with  great  labour  demon- 
strated how  miafounded  are  the  apprehensions  of  M, 
Yiollet-le-Duc. 

We  will  recall  to  yonr  notice  tho  fact  that  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  of  llouen  has  already  had  no  less  than  four 
spires,  two  of  which  were  of  stone  and  the  others  of 
timber.  According  to  historians,  the  second  and  third 
were  by  far  the  highest.  The  two  stone  spires  were  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  and  the  timber  ones  were  burnt 
down  : the  one  previous  to  the  last  was  the  higheet  of  the 
four,  and  was  named  the  ‘Needle  of  Rouen:’  this  was 
thrown  down  by  a violent  storm  in  1356;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  these  vicissitudes,  the  old  tower  has  remained  unshaken 
and  unharmed ; in  fact,  can  we  not  say  that  it  has  been 
well  proved  ? 

Alter  the  destruction  by  fire  of  tho  last  spire  in  1832, 
M,  Allavoine,  the  architect,  had  the  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions opened  and  examined,  and  all  portions  of  (he  upper 
part  of  the  walls  damaged  by  lire  carefully  removed  j and, 
thunks  to  this  foresight,  the  tower  will  in  reality  have  a. 
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weipht  of  423,000  kiloprammes  less  after  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  spire  than  it  had  previously.  How  is  it 
possible  then,  we  ask,  that  you  should  not  be  completely 
reassured  as  to  the  stability  of  the  tower  ? 

We  have  shown  that  our  ancient  cathedral  has  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  four  spires  j is  it,  therefore,  unreason- 
able that  the  fifth  should  be  constructed  with  a material 
which  from  its  nature  will  escape  the  very  causes  which 
destroyed  the  previous  ones  ? This  ancient  monument, 
we  hope,  will  therefore  resume  its  areect  of  other  days  ; 
the  cumbersome  and  inexplicable  scaffolding  which  seems 
to  weigh  down  the  old  tower,  instead  of  crowning  it, 
must  be  removed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  accom- 
plished. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  onr  president,  the  prefect, 
and  three  members  of  the  council  solicit  from  his  Majesty 
and  the  Ministers  of  Religion  the  completion  of  the  spire 
of  Rouen  Cathedral.” 


FEOM  SC0TLA2TD. 

Edinburgh. — Tiie  town  council  have  finally 
decided,  by  a majority  of  22  to  12,  and  after  a 
four  hours’  debate,  to  carry  out  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s plans.  The  necessary  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tions will  be  at  once  apphed  for.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  the  proposed 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  city  has  been  the 
snbject  of  a long  discussion,  terminated  by  a 
vote  showing  a majority  of  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  scheme. 

Zasswade. — The  old  church  tower  of  Lass- 
wade  lately  showed  signs  of  giving  way,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  preserve  it.  Worloner, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M'Gibbon, 
Edinburgh,  were  endeavouring  to  put  in  a new 
foundation,  when  the  tower  fell  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately,  at  that  hour  no  person  was  near, 
and  the  wooden  supports  around  the  structure 
prevented  its  fall  from  doing  much  damage 
among  the  tombstones. 


CHUECH-BUILDIlfG  NEWS. 

Tettenliall  Wood,  near  Wolvcrhampion. — Christ 
Church,  Tettenhall  Wood,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  church  has  been  built  from  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bateman 
& Corser,  architects,  their  plans  being  selected 
in  a limited  competition  of  local  architects. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  decorated 
Gothic,  of  simple  character.  The  church  con- 
sists of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  north 
and  south  porches,  chancel  and  chancel  aisle, 
with  vestry  in  tower  and  organ  loft  over.  The 
length  of  the  building,  including  chancel,  is 
100  ft.,  but  it  is  intended  at  some  future  time, 
when  accommodation  is  required,  to  add  another 
bay  to  the  end  of  the  nave,  which  will  increase 
the  length  about  16  ft.  The  width,  including 
side  aisles,  is  60  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  75  ft.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are 
open  timbered.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  four  arches,  and  each  aisle  is 
covered  by  four  span  roofs,  the  gables  of  which 
add  to  the  character  of  the  exterior.  In  each 
aisle  are  four  three-light  tracery-headed  win- 
dows. At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a large 
five-light  window.  In  the  chancel,  which  is 
apsidal,  are  three  three-light  windows,  with  ex- 
ternal gables  over  each.  The  part  of  the 
chancel  within  the  comraunion-rail  has  been 
laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  pulpit  and  reading, 
desk  are  of  oak.  The  font  is  of  Caen  atone, 
with  red  stone  columns.  The  exterior  walling 
baa  been  built  with  Codsall  stone  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  as  also  the  internal  arches  and  piers. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  700.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Cockerill,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  church  has  been  warmed 
by  Mr.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough,  with  hot 
water  pipes.  Tlie  gas  fittings  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company. 
The  total  cost,  including  boundary  fences,  ex- 
ceeds 3,0001.,  exclusive  of  spire  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  which  yet  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

Semley. — The  chancel  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church 
has  been  consecrated.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
built at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Eev.  H.  Hall 
the  rector  of  the  parish.  Though  originally 
Early  English  in  character,  it  has  been  rebuilt 
in  the  Decorated  style.  The  restoration  of  this 
part  of  the  church  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
damp  condition  and  general  decay  of  the  old 
building.  The  chancel  was  lengthened  5 ft., 
and  it  was  widened  about  3^^  ft.  The  facings 
and  dressing  of  the  buttresses  and  windows  are 
of  Tisbury  stone,  and  the  walls  are  of  the  old 
green  sandstone  worked  to  a smooth  surface  and 
pointed ; the  white  and  green  stones  having  a 


better  effect  than  if  the  work  were  done  all  in 
one  stone.  The  chancel  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  the  east  window  is  of  three  lights, 
with  flamboyant  tracery  above,  the  interior 
having  a hood,  ninning  round  the  arch,  sup- 
ported by  Devonshire  marble  columns,  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  shafts  which  form 
the  pendants  from  the  roof  between  the  corbels 
are  ^so  of  Devonshire  marble.  There  are  one 
two-Ught  and  one  single-light  window  on  the 
north  side,  and  one  single-light  window  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
an  arch  of  Bath  stone,  having  an  iron  screen  or 
grille,  decorated,  which  separates  the  chancel 
from  the  organ  chamber,  which  was  formerly 
used  as  a chantiy  chapel,  but  which  is  now 
thrown  open  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The 
internal  walls  of  the  chancel  are  nf  Bath  atone, 
and  the  car\'inga  of  the  corbels  were  all  done  by 
London  artists.  The  roof,  which  is  lofty,  is 
panelled  and  stained,  with  bosses  richly  carved, 
to  represent  various  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
roof  of  the  chancel  is  at  present  higher  than 
that  of  the  nave,  and  the  ridge  is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  crestwork,  painted  in  dark  blue  to 
correspond  with  the  circular  cross  at  the  east 
end,  which  is  decorated  with  blue  and  gold.  The 
reredos  is  formed  of  tiles  from  Maw’s  manufac- 
tory. The  seats  or  stalls,  which  are  of  solid  oak 
with  carved  poppy-heads  and  pierced  fronts,  are 
the  gift  of  a personal  friend  of  the  rector.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  London,  was  the  architect  5 and  , 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  the  con- 
tractor. I 

Bristol. — For  the  contemplated  restoration  of 
the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  11,0001.  have  in  all 
been  promised.  Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  subscribing  the  sum  of 
1,0001.  towards  it. 

C'apel. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Capel 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  very 
dilapidated  condition  of  this  church,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  south 
of  England,  having  been  built  in  the  year  1240, 
induced  the  Eev.  T.  E.  O’Flaherty,  the  perpetual 
curate  of  Capel,  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
restore  the  building  and  make  it  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  bis  parishioners,  succeeded  in  raising 
sufficient  money  to  permit  of  the  work  to  be 
commenced.  The  architect  to  whom  this  was 
entrusted  was  Mr.  Woodyear,  and  the  builder  to 
carry  out  the  contract  was  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Shalford.  The  old-fashioned  close  seats  have 
been  replaced  by  open  ones  of  stained  wood,  and 
the  church  is  warmed  by  pipes  running  under 
the  aisles.  A font  in  black  marble  and  a reredos 
were  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Kerrich  ; and  a stone 
pulpit  with  marble  dressings  has  been  given  by 
Messrs.  Webb,  of  Clapbaiu,  who  also  have  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  a stained  glass  window. 
The  total  cost  amounts  to  1,8001. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Grammar  School,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  a field 
near  the  Arboretum,  was  to  be  laid  on  Thursday, 
the  18th  inst.,  by  Lord  Belper.  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  architect  of  the 
new  edifice,  which  is  of  a Gothic  character,  suit- 
able for  a collegiate  institution.  Besides  school 
and  class  rooms,  there  will  be  a residence  for  the 
master. 

Nciocasile-upon-Tyne. — The  British  schools  for 
the  children  of  workmen  at  Tyne  Dock  have  been 
opened.  The  site  for  the  schools  has  been  given 
by  the  dock  company  : but  the  erection  of  suit- 
able premises  will  cost  1,5001. 


PEOYINCIAL  NEWS. 

IlJceston. — The  foundation  of  a new  Town-hall 
has  been  laid  at  Ilkeston.  The  building  will  be 
erected  on  a sice  at  the  west  side  of  the  Market- 
place fronting  the  church,  the  approach  into  the 
building  being  through  an  arcade  of  three  arches. 
Over  these  will  be  an  ornamental  balcony  of 
pierced  stonework  supported  on  carved  console 
brackets,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  parapet,  decorated  at  each  angle 
with  nrns  or  vases.  The  erection  will  be  of 
Italian  character,  and  consist  of  two  stories,  and 
built  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  On  the 
ground  floor  will  be  various  offices,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  occupied  by  the  solicitors  and 
other  legal  gentlemen  of  the  town.  The  first 
floor  will  consist  of  a large  hall  for  public  meet- 


ings, and  during  the  day  the  room  will  be  used 
as  the  police-court.  This  room  will  be  about 
60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a covered  ornamental  ceil- 
ing and  pilasters  placed  round  it  at  proper  inter- 
vals. The  right  wing  — for  the  building  is 
planned  to  consist  of  a centre  and  two  wings — 
will  be  occupied  entirely  in  the  front  with  a 
house  for  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  in 
the  rear  cells  for  the  custody  of  prisoners,  resii 
dences  for  the  police,  and  accommodation  for  fire- 
engines.  The  masonry  work  will  be  done  by 
Mr.  Warner,  of  Ilkeston.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
E.  C.  Sutton,  of  Nottingham. 

Stalybridge. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
market-hall  has  been  laid  here.  The  market 
will  be  on  the  Castle  Hall  ground,  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  borough,  and  between  Holy 
Trinity  Chnrch  and  the  Eiver  Tame,  over  which 
ultimately  the  new  market  will  • be  connected 
with  the  old  market  and  town-hall  by  a bridge. 


gxi0Rs 

TAEIOEUM. 

The  Bombay  Builder  continues  to  be  published. 
The  principal  article  in  the  September  number 
is  an  illustrated  account  of  the  operations  in 

blowing  up  wrecks  in  the  river  Hooghly. 

“The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a popular  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  England,”  having  passed  through 
twenty-one  editions,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us 
to  mention  the  publication  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
& Co.,  of  the  twenty -second  edition.  It  is  a com- 
pact and  well-printed  volume,  and  would  please 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  by  giving  everj*  man  the 
opportunity  toknow  asmucb  law  as  will  enable  him 

to  keep  himself  out  of  it. Valle  Crncis  Abbey ; 

its  Origin  and  Foundation  Charter.  By  Morris 
C.  Jones.  London  : Eussell  Smith,  Soho-square. 
In  this  paper,  which  was  read  to  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  in  August  last,  the 
author  points  out  reasons  for  his  belief  that  the 
interesting  old  Abbey  of  Valle  Crncis,  in  Wales, 
was  an  offshoot  or  cell  from  the  less  famed 

Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella,  also  in  Wales. “A 

Synopsis  of  Heraldry.”  By  C.  N.  Elvin,  M.A., 
F.G.H.S.  London  : Hardwicke.  This  little  trea- 
! tise  gives  a brief  and  easy  method  of  acquiring 
I the  art  of  blazon,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  up- 
I wards  of  400  heraldic  engravings.  This  appears 
I to  be  a useful  substitute  for  far  more  costly  works. 
——“A  new  Treatise  on  Carr’s  Patent  Disin- 
I tegrator,”  contains  a trade  description,  and  re- 
1 commendation,  of  a new  sort  of  mill,  for  disin- 
tegrating various  materif.ls,  mixing  mortars,  &c. 
It  is  on  the  centrifugal  principle,  and  appears  to 
be  an  ingenious  invention,  though  not  capable  of 
grinding  substances  to  fine  powder. “Arith- 

metic Step  by  Step.”  By  H.  Combes  & E.  Hines. 
Parti.  London;  Longmans  & Co.  An  endeavour 
is  here  being  made  to  supply  a book  from  which 
scholars  may  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  not  merely  to  work  sums,  but  to  turn 
questions  into  sums,  to  work  them  out  in  various 

ways,  and  to  understand  the  answers. “The 

Writer’s  Enchiridion ; or,  the  Orthograpber’s 
Friend.”  By  J.  S.  Scarlet.  Carter,  Paternoster- 
row.  This  is  a useful  collection  of  perplexing 
verbs  having  their  consonants  doubled,  whether 
final  or  otherwise,  on  taking  ed,  en,  est,  eth,  &c. 
It  is  alphabetically  arranged,  and  therefore 

readily  referred  to  as  a little  dictionary. 

“ Mind  your  H’s  and  take  care  of  your  E’s.” 
By  C.  W.  Smith,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Lon- 
don : Lockwood  & Co.  This  also  is  a very  useful 
little  book,  which  we  especially  recommend  to 
our  fellow-citizens.  It  contains  exercises  for 
acquiring  the  use  and  correcting  the  abuse  of 
the  letter  H,  with  observations  and  additional 
exercises  on  the  letter  E.  Its  very  appropriate 
motto  is  Byron’s  well-known  lines  beginning 
with, — 

“ ’Twas  ■wliiaper’d  in  JTearen,  'twas  mutter’d  in 
In  minding  our  “ H’s  ” and  taking  care  of  our 
“E’s,”  by  the  way,  wo  may  as  well  also  take 
care  of  our  inverted  commas  and  mind  our  points. 
Why  shonld  onr  “H’s”  and  “E’s”  be  un- 
necessarily put  into  the  possessive  case,  when 
points  would  enable  us,  in  a much  better  way, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  false  grammar  ? 
It  is  quite  as  easy  to  print  “ H.s”  and  “E.s,”  as 
“ H’s  ” and  “ K’s.”  Were  we  to  speak  of  “ H’s 
abuses,”  which,  though  not  singular  iu  one  sense, 
must  be  regarded  as  singular  iu  another,  the 
inverted  comma  would  be  right,  but  “ H’s"  as  a 
plural  instead  of  “ H.s  ” looks  very  like  false 
grammar.  There  are  writers,  however,  who, 
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were  the  printers  to  allow  them,  would  ]jut  every 
plural — every  word  to  which  s is  added  to  form 
its  plural — into  the  possessive  case  by  means  of 
the  inverted  comma ! 


Statxed  Glass  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — 
For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  international 
exhibitions,  a gallery  has  been  expressly  prepared 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  art  of  glass-painting. 
It  is  in  the  principal  entrance  from  the  Pont 
d’lena.  The  British  manufacturers  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  1862  were  rather  disgusted  at  being 
mixed  up  with  the  refreshments  and  ginger-beer 
and  porter  j but  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  any 
such  indignity  in  Paris. 

Fatal  Fall  op  a Church  Tower.— In  order 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
church  at  Stockholm,  subscriptions  had  been 
raised  for  the  construction  of  a massive  tower, 
wbicli  was  approaching  completion.  The  other 
day  the  structure  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground, 
buiying  in  its  ruins  a number  of  workmen,  21  of 
whom  were  horribly  mutilated.  The  king  and 
queen  were  full  of  attentions  to  the  victims  of 
this  unfortunate  accident,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Church-building  in  the  Congregational 
Union. — Hr.  Hadfield  desires  to  promote  the 
erection  of  five  new  Congregational  chapels  in 
Sheffield.  To  this  purpose  he  devotes  1,250J.,  or 
2501.  each.  This  sum  he  is  ready  to  invest  in 
the  names  of  trustees,  and  as  each  chapel  shall 
be  built,  it  will  receive  its  share  of  the  money — 
namely,  2501.,  with  such  accumulation  of  interest 
as  may  then  have  accrued.  He  makes  the 
further  offer  that  towards  each  chapel  that  may 
be  built  during  his  lifetime  he  will  give  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  2501. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor  .at  Oxford.  — The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  have 
in  coui’se  of  erection  near  the  Hamel,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city,  a block  of  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  The  block  consists  of  twelve  resi- 
dences in  fiats,  three  stories  high,  there  being 
four  separate  dwellings  on  each  floor.  Each 
dwelling  is  complete  in  itself,  is  approached  from 
an  open  staircase,  has  one  sitting-room,  scnllery, 
water-closet,  ashpit,  sink,  separate  supply  of 
water  from  a cistern  which  is  independent  of  the 
water-closet  supply,  and  three  bed-rooms. 

Ancient  Bricks. — Professor  Unger,  the  cele- 
brated Yiennese  botanist  and  palmontologist,  has 
recently  published  some  remarks  on  the  bricks 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  especially  those  of  the 
pyramid  of  Dashour,  which  was  built  about 
3,400  years  before  our  era.  One  of  them  being 
examined  through  the  microscope  by  the  pro- 
fessor, he  discovered  that  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
out  of  which  it  was  made,  contained  not  only  a 
quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  but  also 
fragments  of  many  manufactured  substances ; 
whence  wo  may  conclude  that  Egypt  must  have 
enjoyed  a high  degree  of  civilization  upwards  of 
5,000  years  ago.  Professor  Unger  has  been 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  discover 
in  these  bricks  a vast  number  of  plants  which  at 
that  time  grew  in  Egypt.  The  chopped  straw 
clearly  discernible  in  the  body  of  the  bricks  con- 
firms the  description  of  the  manner  of  making 
the  latter,  such  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotus  and 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus. — Galignani. 

Act  for  the  Purification  of  the  Thames. — 
A Local  Act,  passed  in  the  recent  session,  for 
the  purification  of  the  river  Thames,  by  the 
diversion  therefrom  of  the  sewage  of  Oxford, 
Abingdon,  Reading,  Kingston,  Richmond,  Twick- 
enham,  Isleworth,  and  Brentford,  and  for 
the  collection  and  utilization  of  the  sewage, 
has  been  issued.  The  preamble  recites  that, 
under  existing  arrangements,  the  sewage  of 
towns  situated  on  the  river  Thames  above  the 
metropolis  is  carried  into  the  river,  and  thereby 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  polluted,  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  below  these  towns  are  afiected, 
and  that  it  would  he  of  great  local  and  public 
. advantage  if  the  sewage  was  diverted  from  the 
river.  Hence  the  present  Act,  of  68  sections, 
pointing  out  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion. There  are  provisions  as  to  disturbance  of 
the  river,  the  depths  of  the  main  pipe,  also  pro- 
tection to  the  railways  and  waterworks  that  may 
be  interfered  with  in  carrying  ont  the  Act  to 
purify  the  Thames. 


The  Leeds  Exhibition. — The  sum  of  54,0001. 
has  been  subscribed  as  a guarantee  fund  for  the 
exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Leeds 
in  1868. 

Opening  of  a New  Vegetable  Market  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  market  for  the  sale 
of  vegetables  having  been  completed,  it  has  been 
opened  for  public  use.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
John  Simpson.  The  width  is  132  ft.  and  the 
length  188  ft.  There  are  four  entrances, — two 
from  Clayton-street  and  two  from  Green-conrt. 
It  is  intended  that  a roof  shall  be  erected  and 
other  improvements  made  as  required. 

Dublin  City  Architect. — On  the  1st  inst.  an 
election  for  the  office  of  city  architect  (in  room 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Byrne)  was  held.  There 
were  only  three  candidates  for  the  post, — Messrs. 
John  Sterling  Butler,  Edward  H.  Carson,  and 
Charles  Geoghegan.  According  to  the  Dublin 
Builder,  the  first-named  gentleman  was  declared 
elected.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year,  at  a 
salary  to  he  fixed  by  the  committee. 

St.  Winefrid’s  Well. — The  Local  Board  of 
Holywell  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  borrowing  of  1,000J. 
upon  the  security  of  the  general  district  rates, 
for  carrying  out  improvements  in  St.  Winefrid's 
Well.  The  plans,  which  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Chester,  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  work  will  commence  as 
soon  as  possible.  Application  has  been  made  to 
the  Commissionei's  of  Public  Works  for  the  loan 
of  IjOOOZ.,  to  which  will  be  added  500i.  by  the 
Marquess  of  Westminster. 

Sewage  Conference. — A congress  and  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  sewage  of  towns, 
with  a view  of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question,  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Pump- 
room,  Leamington,  on  the  25th  and  26 th  instant, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Leigh;  and  the 
vice-presidents  are  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
Lord  Charles  Bertie  Percy,  Rev.  Lord  Charles 
Panlet,  Mr.  G.  W.  J.  Repton,  M.P..  Sir  Charles 
Mordaunt,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wise,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  M.P.  Mr.  Hitchman, 
M.R.C.S.,  of  the  Arboretum,  is  secretary. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — Lincoln  Cathedral  is  to 
be  lighted  with  gas,  The  Lincolnshire  ChroJiicle 
gays  : — “We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  resolved  that  in  future  the  nave 
and  transept  of  the  cathedral  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  between  morning  and  evening  services, 
throughout  the  year.  This  will  entail  consider- 
able expense  on  the  Chapter.  Persons  who  desire 
to  inspect  other  parts  of  the  cathedral  must  apply 
to  the  vergers  as  heretofore  ; and  if  the  services 
of  these  officers  are  required,  no  one  can  he  so 
unreasonable  as  not  to  make  some  gratuity  to 
intelligent  and  attentive  guides.” 

Excavations  at  the  Louvre. — Excavations 
are  going  on  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  to  ascer- 
tain the  site  of  the  foundations  of  the  fortress 
built  by  Philip  Angnatus,  the  plan  of  which  had 
been  nearly  reconstituted  from  a minute  ex- 
amination  of  a considerable  number  of  printed 
documents.  Such  was  the  precision  of  the 
orders  given  to  the  workmen,  that  at  the  very 
first  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  the  trench  was  dis- 
covered which  corresponded  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances.  By  continuing  the  line,  the 
workmen  soon  reaclied  the  foundations  of  the 
two  towers  flanking  that  entrance.  These  towers 
were  constructed  of  excellent  atone,  well  hewn 
and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Church  Extension  in  Hants  and  Berks. — 
The  foundation  stone  of  a church  to  be 
erected  in  that  portion  of  the  parish  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  Hants,  known  as  Beech-hill,  has  been 
laid.  The  founders  of  the  church  are  Mrs. 
Forbes,  her  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Landon;  and  Mrs.  Forbes  also  presents 
the  sum  of  4,0001.  for  the  endowment.  The  site, 
which  is  close  to  Beech-hill  common,  is  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Lannoy  Hunter,  who  has  likewise  under- 
taken to  provide  the  repair  fund.  The  church 
will  he  built  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  Butterfield, 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  contract  has  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading.  One  or 
two  new  churches  are  in  course  of  erection  in 
Berkshire.  The  old  church  at  the  pretty  village 
of  Mortimer  has  been  palled  down,  and  is  to  be 
rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Benyon,  M.P.  for  Berk- 
shire. A few  days  ago  the  parish  church  of 
Little  Marlow,  Bucks,  was  reopened,  after 
having  been  closed  for  some  time,  during  which 
period  considerable  alterations  were  effected. 


The  Sheffield  Main  Drainage  Scheme.  — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town  council  it  was 
moved  “ That  the  Highway  Committee  be  re- 
quested not  to  proceed  with  the  main  drainge  of 
the  borough  until  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Doncaster  and  other  places  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  drainage  of  this  borough 
being  conducted  into  the  river  Don.”  After 
some  discussion,  however,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

New  Hotel  at  Torquay,  Devonshire. — The 
new  hotel  at  Land’s  End,  Torquay,  is  just  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  opened  at  once.  It  is  fitted 
up  like  the  London  modem  hotels.  There  are 
lifts  for  luggage,  lifts  for  dinners,  and  lifts  for 
frequenters  of  the  coffee-rooms.  The  bells  have 
indicators,  that  exhibit  the  number  of  the  room, 
and  close  when  the  bell  is  answered.  The  cor- 
ridors are  100  ft.  long,  and  inlaid  with  mosaic- 
work.  The  cost  is  roughly  estimated  at  over 
30,000Z.  The  hotel  contains  135  rooms  and 
water-closets.  Of  the  rooms,  58  are  bed-rooms, 
and  48  sitting-rooms. 

Hertford  Yilla  Residence  Company. — The 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  company  has  been 
held.  The  report  states  that  the  directors  have 
contracted  for  the  purchase  of  about  21  acres  of 
freehold  land  on  Port-hill,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  and  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
better-class  villa  residences.  The  estate  has 
been  purchased  for  4,020Z.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  proceed  with  the  building  as  soon  as 
practicable.  They  urge  the  shareholders  and 
others  interested  to  exert  themselves  in  disposing 
of  the  remaining  unallotted  shares.  Rather 
more  than  GOO  out  of  the  1,000  shares  have  been 
taken. 

The  Brighton  Town  Maps. — The  surveyor  has 
reported  the  completion  of  the  town  maps,  com- 
menced in  1846,  one  laid  out  (in  forty-eight 
sheets,  8 ft.  by  5 ft.  each  sheet)  upon  a scale  of 
20  ft.  to  the  inch,  enabling  the  house  frontages, 
lamps,  gratings,  honse-drains,  &c.,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly shown ; and  the  other  laid  out  (in  four 
sheets)  upon  a scale  of  80  ft.  to  the  inch,  on 
whiclj  tlie  main  survey  lines  and  the  contour 
levels  are  laid  down.  The  completion  of  these 
maps,  the  surveyor  estimates,  will  ocenpy  three 
or  four  years,  at  a cost  of  from  2,0001.  to  2,500Z. 
The  local  authorities  have  resolved  “ That  the 
present  maps  of  the  town  be  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  borough  surveyor.” 

Reform  in  Funereal  Rites. — A " Guild  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea”  has  been  formed  at 
Liverpool,  by  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  the  object  of  “ assisting  the  clergy 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  a reverent  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  to 
bring  the  surroundings  of  a funeral  more  into 
harmony  with  the  hopeful  and  ever -joyous  spirit 
of  the  office  ‘for  the  burial  of  the  dead.’  ” The 
guild  undertakes  to  provide,  at  a very  moderate 
cost,  coffin,  bier,  pall,  and  everything  necessary 
for  the  faueral  of  a deceased  member,  and  to 
make  aZl  arrangements  for  committing  the  body 
of  the  departed  to  consecrated  ground.  The 
guild  consists  of  members  and  associates,  and  is 
governed  by  a council  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Members  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  5s., 
and  associates  of  23.  Gd.  The  secretary’s  office 
is  at  5,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

The  Stoppage  of  the  Chester  Town-hall 
Building.  — The  Chester  Chronicle  complains 
of  the  stoppage  of  these  works  by  the  strike 
amongst  the  workmen,  and  advises  the  dismissal 
of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  to  expel  whom,  for  some 
cause  or  other  of  dislike,  the  men  had  insisted. 
The  hands  who  dismissed  themselves  so  sud- 
denly, it  seems,  are  pretty  nearly  all  engaged  in 
other  employ,  but  their  influence  appears  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  taking  work 
at  the  Town-ball.  “ The  cause  of  the  clerk  of 
the  works,”  remarks  the  writer,  “ may  be  ever  so 
just,  hut  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  persist 
in  retaining  his  services  when  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  put  his  bauds  in  his  pockets  and  walk 
about.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  men 
may  be  acting  capriciously,  or  even  tyranically; 
but  they  evidently  have  might  on  their  side,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
blink  what  is  strictly  right.”  Though  quoting 
this,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  considered  that  wo 
approve  of  thus  allowing  expediency  to  override 
principle.  From  what  the  Chronicle  says,  there 
seems  to  be  no  distinct  reason  for  believing  the 
clerk’s  “cause”  to  be  unjust;  and,  if  just,  the 
just  cause  surely  should  be  supported  to  the 
last. 
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Abebdeex  Wateet'OKKs. — Last  Tnesclay  the 
Qaeen  opened  the  Aberdeen  Waterworks.  The 
■works  are  designed  to  supply  6,000,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day.  We  will  give  some  particulars. 

Fire  at  the  King’s  pAi.tCE,  Brussels. — The 
King’s  palace  at  Brussels  has  narrowly  escaped 
being  burnt  to  the  ground.  A fire  which  bad 
been  smouldering  for  several  hours  during  the 
night  was  perceived  on  Saturday  morning  about 
seven,  when  it  had  burned  away  the  flooring  of  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  destroyed  several  valuable 
pictures,  amongst  them  one  representing  the 
Saviour,  by  Rubens. 

Cradling  in  Hay-cribs  and  JIanceks. — An 
old  stable,  with  100  infants  in  the  horse-troughs 
and  hay-cribs,  is  rather  a novelty,  but  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  locality  of  Uuion-street,  Borough- 
road,  London.  The  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Rev.  George  Aldington,  who  has  secured 
an  old  stable  to  form  a nursery,  and  has  fitted  it 
up,  for  taking  care  of  the  young  children  of 
women  obliged  to  go  out  to  char  or  work  away 
from  home. 


Magnetism  in  Iron  Shaa'ings.  — M.  Griess 
Las  discovered  a new  source  of  magnetic  iron  in 
the  shavings  of  iron  and  steel,  and  especially  the 
long  spirals  produced  in  turning  on  the  lathe, 
which,  he  says,  are  highly  magnetic,  especially 
in  the  case  of  soft  iron.  This  magnetism  is  per- 
manent, and  M.  Griess  has  observed  that  the 
south  pole  is  always  at  the  end  which  is  first 
touched  by  the  tool.  This  discovery  may  shed 
some  new  light  on  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
vegetable  spirals,  although  we  should  conceive 
these  to  be  formed  under  the  joint  influence  of 
the  diamagnetic  and  the  magnetic  forces. 

Proposed  High-level  Bridge  Hoist,  Kkav- 
Castle-ui'ON-Tyne. — It  is  intended  to  construct  a 
hoist  to  lift  passengers  and  goods  from  the  level 
of  the  Close  to  the  level  of  the  road  and  footway 
of  the  High-level  Bridge.  The  corporation  has 
it  under  contemplation  to  widen  the  Close  on  the 
south  side  ; and,  when  this  improvement  is  carried 
out,  and  the  proposed  hoist  is  constructed,  great 
benefit,  it  is  believed,  will  result  to  the  public. 
In  the  proposed  scheme,  foot-paasengeft  and 
carts  will  each  have  sepai'ate  hoists.  Carts  and 
horses  will  be  lifted  up  in  a body  without  in- 
curring any  danger.  The  plans  of  the  proposed 
scheme  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Shelford 
& Robinson,  of  London,  civil  engineers.  The 
hoist  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  upon  a 
principle  already  practically  applied. 

Fuller’s  Computing  Telegraph. — This  is  the 
title  of  an  instrument  (of  American  invention) 
designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  working  out 
intricate  calculations  on  paper.  It  is  described 
to  be  an  adaptation  and  improvement  of  the 
sliding  rule,  the  rulers  consisting  of  one  circle 
revolving  -within  another.  By  a very  simple  pro- 
cess, it  is  said,  the  principle  of  which  is  easily 
learned,  the  “ telegraph  ” may  be  used  to  per- 
form, instantly  and  with  precision,  any  calcula- 
tions required  by  business  men,  engineers, 
bankers,  or  others  whose  occupations  involve 
the  necessity  of  rapid  and  accurate  dealings 
with  figures,  weights,  or  measurementa.  It  is 
said  to  be  extensively  used  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  leading  commercial  and  financial 
establishments.  Professor  De  Morgan,  it  appears, 
voluntarily  wrote  to  the  Aihcncn'm  to  say  that 
he  has  it  constantly  in  use,  and  finds  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  Attached  to  the 
“ telegraph  ” is  another  instrument  to  calculate 
time  distances,  whether  in  days,  weeks,  or  yeara. 

Union  Cement  and  Brick  Cojipany  (Limited). 
At  a meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  concern, 
held  to  consider  the  present  position  and  prospects 
of  the  company,  and  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Glover, 
Abbott,  Marsh,  «i,  Horner,  to  purchase  the  good- 
will, stock-in-trade,  plant,  machinery,  ire.,  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Homer  explained  that  if  the  pro- 
prietors would  at  once  put  2,000L  or  3,OOC'k  into 
the  business,  it  might  be  made  remunerative  to 
the  shareholders  ; but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
money  market  it  was  not  easy  to  get  additional 
capital,  and  it  might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  private  concern.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
shareholders,  exclusive  of  the  board  of  directors 
should  receive  10  per  cent,  on  4,0001.  for  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  yeai'S  should  receive 
the  principal  sum  of  4,00oL  Ultimatelv  the 
meeting  expressed  its  opinion  of  the  advisability 
of  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  the  Messrs. 
Glover,  Abbott,  Marsh,  and  Homer,  and 
appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  the 
directors  on  the  subject,  and  for  settling  the 
contract. 


Architectural  Association. — We  would  re- 
mind our  readers  that  the  opening  conversazione 
of  the  session  will  take  place  this  (Friday) 
evening,  the  19th  inst. 

Keav  Church  in  Malta. — On  the  20th  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  of  an  English  Protestant 
church  was  laid  at  Slioraa,  Malta,  in  the  presence 
of  several  hundred  English  residents,  by  the 
acting  Governor,  Major-General  Ridley.  This 
church,  the  architecture  of  which  is  to  be  Early 
English,  together  with  an  adjacent  parsonage,  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  4,0001. 


The  Sanitary  State  or  Northampton. — The 
local  Improvement  Commissionershave  appointed 
a committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  Town  Council  in  conferring 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  water  supply,  and  to  adopt 
sanitary  measures  for  removing  any  existing 
nuisances  and  remedying  any  deficiency  in  the 
water  supply. 


Instinct. — The  Fungolo  of  Naples  of  the  Isfc 
inst.  mentions  that  a disease  has  broken  out 
in  the  canine  race,  having  all  the  symptoms  of 
cholera,  in  the  province  of  Poggia.  The  local 
medical  men  seem  puzzled  at  the  self-treatment 
foUowed  by  these  intelligent  dogs,  who  find  a 
remedy  against  the  diarrheea  in  a sort  of  earth 
which  they  swallow  eagerly,  and  know  where 
to  look  for  it  also. 


The  Mortality  Rate. — The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  last  week  was  23  per  1,000  in  London, 
24  in  Edinburgh,  and  3S  in  Dublin  ; 14m  Bristol, 
20  in  Birmingham,  39  in  Liverpool,  25  in  Man- 
chester, 28  in  Salford,  19  in  Sheflield,  30  in 
Leeds,  25  in  Hull,  35  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  27  in  Glasgow.  The  rate  in  Vienna  was  94 
per  1,000  dnring  the  week  ending  the  29th  ult. 
The  1,007  deaths  included  672  from  cholera. 


Royal  Academy  or  Music. — The  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
has  requested  the  Eai-l  of  Derby  (as  president  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851), 
Earl  Grauvillo  (as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee),  and  the  Earl  of  Wilton  (as  chair- 
man of  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  to  act  as  a committee  for  considering 
the  application  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  new 
premises  at  Kensington,  and  they  have  consented 
to  do  so. 


TENDERS 


The  Welsh  Ironmastfrs. — Some  of  the  Welsh 
ironmasters  suffered  severol5^  during  the  late 
crisis,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their  great  Avealth, 
failures  would  inevitably  have  been  the  result. 
By  the  suspension  of  Liverpool  and  other  houses 
one  maker  lost  over  300,000Z. ; and  it  appears 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  this  large  amount  is 
entirely  lost,  and  the  remaining  lOO.OOOZ.  will, 
perhaps,  be  recovered  in  four  or  five  years’  time. 
The  fact  that  these  enormous  losses  can  be 
borne  w-ithout  any  visible  inconvenience  is  a 
proof  of  the  stability  and  wealth  of  Welsh  houses. 
— EerapatV  s Railway  Journal. 


The  Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  St.  Pancras. 
Some  time  back  the  vestry  granted  the  commis- 
aion  power  to  borrow  10,006Z.  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  in  view.  On  Wednesday  the  commis- 
sioners presented  a final  report  to  the  vestry, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  an  estimate  for 
the  construction  of  the  building  required  for 
9,500Z.,  and  asking  for  further  borrowing  powers 
to  the  extent  of  8,500Z.  Ultimately,  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Nodes,  that  the  borrowing  powers 
be  increased  2,000Z.,  instead  of  8,500Z.,  was 
carried.  According  to  the  tenders,  which  we 
give  in  our  present  impression,  the  proposed 
building  will  cost  a much  larger  sum. 


The  Holhorn  Valley  Improvement.— On 
Monday  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Im- 
provement Committee*  of  the  Corporation  was 
held  at  Guildhall,  for  the  pni-pose  of  receiving 
from  Mr.  William  Haywood,  the  engineer  of  the 
Holborn-valley  improvements,  a number  of  plans 
for  new  streets  in  connexion  with  the  works 
[ now  in  progress  at  Holborn  valley  ; also  a plan 
I for  the  plotting  ont  of  surplus  ground  ; and  to 
I receive  the  report  of  a sub-committee  relative  to 
J street  improvements  by  the  Commissioners  of 
I Sewers  ; also  for  the  consideration  of  claims  for 
I compensation  of  lessees,  ocenpiets,  and  others 
: in  Bartlett’s-buildings.  The  plans  submitted 
, were  examined  and  approved,  and  orders  there- 
; upon  made  ; and  the  surplus  ground  will  be 
I utilized  without  delay  for  building  purposes,  the 
whole  of  the  sites  being  of  a most  eligible 
character. 


i'or  a house,  in  Tufaell  Piirk,  IloUoway.  Mr.  &eorgc 
Truefitt,  architect: — 

Patrick  £6,61)5  0 0 

Bywater 6.-1S0  0 0 

Stimpson  5,680  0 0 

Longinire  & Burge 6,647  0 0 

Carter 6,-t50  0 0 

Macfarline 3,986  0 0* 

• Altered  to  6,2n2Z.  and  withdrawn. 


For  re-makirg,  channelling,  and  draining  the  Lea  Pale- 
road,  for  the  Guildford  Loc^  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 
surveyor : — 

Ayers £207  3 9 

Patrick  171  18  6 

Carroll  141  2 6 

Garnett  (accepted) 139  0 0 


For  residence  (in  carcass  only),  at  Tangley  Park, 
Worplesdon,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Oborn.  Mr.  Henry  Peakj 
architect : — 

Garnett £816  0 0 

Bristow  & Burden 793  0 0 

Mason  & Son  770  0 0 

Pollard  761  10  0 

Goddard  & Sous 748  0 0 

T.  ii  J.  Loe  (accepted) 715  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  a master's  resi- 
dence and  school,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Walter  Spnrling, 
Wellington  College,  Berks.  Mr.  Edwin  Clare,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Waymouth 

Hollis £4,600  0 0 

Bamieoat  4,392  0 0 

Norris 4,365  0 0 

Allen  4,280  0 0 

Lovatt 4,020  0 0 

Lawrence  3,960  0 0 

Foster 3,8.58  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,695  0 0 

Pilher 3,445  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shops  aud  offices,  Talbot-conrt 
Grscechurch-street,  for  Messrs.  Innes,  Brothers  : — 

Coleman  £18,977  0 0 

Longmiro  i Burge  17,743  0 0 

Rider 17,436  0 0 

Lawrence  Si  Sons  17,433  0 0 

Hill&Keddell  17,290  0 0 

Conder 16,980  0 0 

King  & Sons  16,960  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Old  Shoreham 
for  Mr.  Scott.  StoneUewer.  Mr.  U.N.  Goulty,  areliiteot 

Sawyer  £392  0 0 

Nightingale  613  0 0 

Sims  & Marten 617  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Hazelbank,  Sontl 
Norwood,  for  Mrs.  Topping.  Mr.  G.  S.  Temple,  ar 
chitect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Ilollidgc £650  0 0 

Thomas  625  0 0 

Unwin  (accepted)  695  0 0 


For  labourers'  dwellings,  for  the  Croydon  Labourers 
Improvement  Society  (Limited),  at  Croydon 

Nicholson  £6,000  0 0 

Myers 6,817  0 0 

Scrivener  i White 6,649  0 0 

Saunders,  Brothers 6,6''0  0 0 

Mansfield  A Prew  6,-ieO  0 0 

Browne  i Robinson  * 6,385  0 0 

Piper  Wheeler 6,350  0 0 

Colls  & Son  5,200  0 0 

Hart 4,964  0 0 


For  St.  Pancras  Baths  and  Washhouses.  Messrs.  Mes 
senger  & Gundry,  architects.  Quantitiee  supplied 
Messrs.  Widnell  & Trollope  : — 

Palmer £14,700  0 0 

Benoe  St  Pope 14,450  0 0 

Mann,.... 14,445  0 0 

Walton 14,297  0 0 

Newmau  & Mann  14,096  0 0 

Manley  k Rogers  13,626  0 0 


For  sundry  fittings,  Stc.  to  the  Railway  Tavern,  Fen 
church-street,  for  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Nunn,  architect:— 

SiUick £556  0 0 

Wells  625  0 0 

Thompson 386  0 0 

King  Jt  Sons 385  0 0 

Worms  365  0 0 


CHEAP  ISSUE. 

Handiomely  bound,  with  41  Engravings,  price  2s. 

Another  blow  EOK  lire  : a SequeJ 

to  “ Loudon  Shadows : & Olsuoe  at  the  Homes  ur  the 
iLuiuauds." 

By  GEO.  GODWIN,  F.E.8. 

Author  of  •'  Town  fawaiups  aud  Social  Bridges.” 

An  expoaltlon  of  the  condition  of  the  people  amidst  existing  Irightfo] 
evils,  and  suggestions  for  the  safety  ol  all  ciosaes. 

" A striking  book.” — Quarterli/. 

“ Notwltbetandiug  the  awful  u-sture  of  hit  theme,  Mr.  Godwin  has 
mode  bU  book  lutflieating.”— .dr (./os rintf. 

“ Those  who  wish  to  Ueuome  lufutmed  upon  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant social  problems  of  the  d.vy.  thonlU  possess  this  staitluig  and 

Her!  too.  the  J-.dtubnrgh  KefUw,  tbu  Athenttim,  the  J/orni/ij  PoH 
the  Jieader,  Lancet,  Lti  Payi.  Ac.  So.  Ao. 

Olhco  of  " The  iSuilaer,”  1,  Yurk-sUt-et,  Cot  ent  Oardeh  ; and  all 
BookselUra 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  B,— Messrs.  n.-C.  H.  D.— T.— W.  C,  T.-R.  H.— B.  B.— A.  R B 
— IL— J.  H.— B.  E.  K.-r,  E.  J1.-K.  T.— G.  8.— T.  G.— W.  L.  O.— 8.  8 
—Messrs.  W.— J.  W.  T.— H.  D.— C.  i Sous— A.ienuj.— Q.  8.  T.— L.  Al 
-E.  0.  Q.-J.  McA, 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polhtlng  ont  books  and  glvtn, 
addresaea. 

All  statemenU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  oecomiAnladh; 
the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

NoTZ  — The  responsibility  of  signed  artiolea,  and  paiien  read  a 
public  lueeluigs,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 
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[Advektiskments.] 

E.  NUGENT,  Engineering  Surveyor  and 
DrauglitBman,  corner  of  Parliament  and  Upper 
Charles  Streets,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-povroT 
and  improved  machinery  for  clock-making,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  will  be  glad  to 
fumisli  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Estimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Horological  Hachine,  especially  cathedra) 
and  public  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any  number 
' of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Chun-h 
Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
E.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  25,  Old 
Bond-street,  and  33  & 34,  Ludgate-hill,  B.C. 
Established  1749. 

TO  LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. and  ANTIQUARIES.— W7MAN  S SONS. 
hsTlng  hod  great  Bxxwriance  in  the  production  of  every  vnriety  of 
Work  relutlog  to  Archwology,  Anhlleoture,  and  the  Elne  Arts,  their 
’ SetabUsbinenl  alTorda  si>eoiiil  focDitiet  for  the  uxemitloo  of  this  class 
of  PBINTINO,  in  the  )>ect  possible  uianuer  with  pn'mptltu'le.  and  at 
moderate  prices, — WYMAN  A SONS,  Fine-Art  and  Classical  Printers, 
74-75,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 

To  Architects, 

Civil  Enpiieers, 
Builders,  kc. 

THE  NEWEST 
DESIGNS 

FOE 

LAMP  POSTS, 

Dwarf  Gas  Pillars, 
Brackets,  Lamps, 
Gates,  Bailings, 
Balcony  Panels,  Stable 
Fittings,  Coluams, 
&c.  &c. 

will,  npon  receipt  of  par- 
ticulars, be  forwarded 
free,  on  application  to 
TURNER  & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders,  Engi- 
neers, &c.  201,  Upper 
Tbames-atreet,  E.C. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  pp.  In  handioino  oloth.  Fourth  Eilitlou 
eulaigcd.  PrienSs. 

The  management  of  steel. 

ByGBORGB  RDFw 

The  work  includes  the  moat  approved  modes  of  the  Tnanulhctnre  of 
Iron.  Uie  roanufootnre  of  ►teel,  tesiiug  steel,  foivlng  -lad  -eeldlng, 
onnealliiff,  hardening,  tempering,  expHU^ion  and  coutreciiou  of  steel, 
caso-haideoing  wronsht-iron.  tongbeulng  steel,  ic. 

Ixinrtnn  : W.  TWBBDIK.  337.  Strand 

Now  r.ady. 

eights  and  MEASURES  of  all 

NATJONB.  with  their  English  P^iulvaleots.  Six  copies  sent 
post  on  receipt  of  iwo  penny  stamps. — Address,  T,  KOBBRIS 
Crsne-caurt,  Fleet-street.  Loiidou.- 

HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXL. 

is  NOW  PDBLISHBD. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUIbtiEBS. 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and 

MEASURER,  of  coni'iderahle  practical  experience  In  taking 
off,  propariUE,  and  pricing  btlla,  quantitlef  raeovuring,  amt  valuing 
eveiy  description  of  work  connected  with  buildlug  operations, 
writing  specidcstious,  adjusting  bulldera'  ooconnU,  kc,  la  willing  to 
uiiderUke  the  some  reosonahly.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  3,  Uartiey- 
villas,  L»Dsiiowiic-roai’,  Croyr’—  " 


w- 


ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a tho- 

•oughly  etflclent  MKABURING  CLFJtK,  one  who  can  jrtve 


w 


T 


I.  ANCIENT  LITERATUKK  tiF  FR.ANCE. 

II.  LR.  HADHAM  AND  XHG  DUTCH  SCHOOL  OF  CRITICISM 
HL  HOMhUJ  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

IV.  LIPK  tIF  OUR  LORD- 
V.  FERGUSSON'.4  HISTORY  OF  ABCBITECTURE. 

VI.  OPERATIONS  OF  MODERN  WARFARE. 

VII.  CENl’HAL  ASIA. 

VUL  ENGLAND  AND  HER  INSTITUTIONS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Allicniarle-street. 

Fool-cepSvn  cloth  liuip.  Is. 

A HANDY  BOOK  of  the  LAW  of 

FRIENDLY  EOCIRTIBS  In  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  wllh  the 
etatolea  regulating  them,  and  all  Forms  cuidTehlBs  uecesoary  fur 
Bractlcai  purpoiee. 

By  H.  F.  GIBBONS,  LL.B.  Barrister-at-Law. 

London:  WILLIAM  TKGG,  Paucros-lane,  Cheapelde. 

Just  ready,  wltli  401)  lUaitratloas,  post  8vo.  600  pp-  price  Ida.  «d.  cloth. 

riTHE  STUDENT’S  TEXT-BOOK  of 

J.  ELECTRICITY:  including  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity. 
Electro-Magnetism,  Dinmagnetlsm.  Magneto- Rlectrlclty,  Thennn- 
ElectrU  ity,  and  EIcotricTalegiaphy.  Being  a Condensed  ROaumO  of 
tho  Theory  and  A pplloatlon  of  Electrical  n-  loucs.  Including  Us  latest 
Piacticol  Developinente,  particularly  os  relating  to  AQrlal  and  Sub- 
gnorica  Telegraphy. 

By  HENRY  M.  NOAD,  Ph.  D.  F.R.8.  F.C  8.  Lecturer  on  Chemlatry 
t St.  George's  Hospital,  Author  of  “ A Manual  of  ElectncUy,” 
London  : LOCKWOOD  CO.  7,  btatloneui'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

. WILLIAM  STUART  CANSDELL, 

ARCHITECTURAL  ARTIST,  preparea  for  the  Profeielon— 
Acadeniv  Plcturva,  I Laudocape  Views 

Compeiitiou  Deolgue,  | Interiois, 

And  Artistic  Work  in  Oil  or  Water-colour. 

24,  WinchealBr-atreot  8.W. 

A EOHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE 

CARVING  in  WoOD  and  RTONE. 

JAMES  FOllSYTH, 

Ko.  8,  EDWARD-STREET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


M^i 


_ DRAWINGS  and  particul; 
ebWiir.  VENTILATION  will  b. 

tecte,  on  application  to  EDW.Aku  tjicu<ja.E,,  nom  j 
‘ id  Baultavy  Tube  Works,  UuddemQetd. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


"nRAUGHTSMEN  for  STAINED  GLASS. 

1 / WANTED,  Two  or  Three  AbSIsTAN’tS  of  nr*l-rate  .-ibUity  in 
'igiire  Drawiiiv.  It  ti  indispensable  that  they  be  fully  conversant 
with  andeiit  styles  and  the  technical  demands  of  art  os  applied  to 
gloss-paiutlug,  None  hnl  those  sn  qualified  need  apply.  Liberal 
alary.- Commanlcatlons  in  the  first  iustanoe  bv  letter,  stating  expe- 
rience. io.  TO  CLAYTON  A BELL.  311,  Kegent  htreet.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AVI)  CONTRACTORS. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  SPECIFICA- 

L TIONR.  and  FJTI.M.VTES  PREP.tRRD,  Qimnlitiea  Taken  c.ff 
and  Priced.  Work  Jfnisured.Acoonuis  Adjoatad,  and  Tracing!  made, 
hy  » practical  Surveyor  of  creat  experience  (npon  reasonable  terras). 
Quantities' priced  al  on«  ciiinea  b>r  evejT  thousand  pounds’ worl  h 
of  work.— Address,  bUKVEYOR,  Mr.  Cheosman,  43,  Craven-atceol, 
itrand. 

rpO  LAND  SURVEYORS  and  AUC- 

X TIONEERS.— A SHARE  in  an  K-tTABLISHRD  PRACTICE, 
or  an  Engsgeiuent  preliinlusry  thereto,  is  DErIRED,  by  a (ientle- 
nau  of  uui'xoeptiiiuah  e connexion*  and  Twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  all  departments  of  the  btulues*.— A”d*e**,  M.  M.  cate  of 
Uessrs.  'Terrell  A thamberlsln,  Bollciton,  30,  Boslngball-etreet.  E.C, 

rpo  CONTRACTORS  and  CAPITALISTS. 

X Required  by  a Contractor,  to  complete  a railway  contract  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  carry  out  other  works,  a PARTNER,  with  « 
disposable  capital  of  25,00ilf.  Two-thlrde  of  the  profiu  will  he  given. 
The  profits  upon  the  contcoot  at  preeent  in  execution  will  he  realliod 
In  six  mntitba  from  the  present  tlnio,  and  may  lie  oelioiated  at 
1C  OOiiI.  Uinxceptionable  reference!  can  be  given  and  will  be  re- 
quired, I'linctiiala  only  treated  with, — Addre-e,  B.  3.  at  Brown 
Staudfasi's,  Advertising  AgfnU,  Little  George-street,  Weetmlnatur 
Abbey. 

rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.  — Every 

J.  deaciipHon  of  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  done,  with  accuracy 
and  despatch,  hy  Meesre.  PAYNE  A CO.  lU,  ManchesIer-buildiDgs, 
Weatinlnster,  Drawings  prepared,  traced,  or  a p'ed;  speciflcntlnus 
prepared  or  copied,  estimates  made  out,  disputed  ^accounts  ar- 
Tangeii,  Ac. 

pLERK  (BUILDER’S).— ‘WANTED,  by  a 

Jobbing  Builder  and  House  Ageol.  an  active,  steady  Man  ns 
CLFRK  and  COLLECTOR,  who  eon  estimate,  and  is  wall  up  in  «vrry 
branch  of  the  trede  In  London  ; workmen’s  hours ; tmall  personal 
security  will  be  requited -Apply,  In  applicsnl's  own  liandwritiug. 
stating  age,  previous  employment,  and  wages  required,  to  A.  B. 
1",  Llttk  SiUtou-itreet,  Clerkenwell. 

'POREMAN  of  JOINERS.— WANTED,  a 

r FUREMAN,  wbo  boa  been  men  to  take  the  management  of  a 
lar^-e  number  of  men,  and  accuitc  nied  to  .eltlug  out  Gothic  work,— 
Apply  by  letter  only,  etating  age,  salary  required,  and  prevlou) 
employ,  to  Messrs.  COX  S SON,  Southampton-atreot,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.C. 

rilLDERS’  SOCIETY,  King’s  Arms, 

VX  Poland-Street.  Oxf.ird-Slraet,  W.-To  BUILDERS,  DHUO- 
RAT0R8.  and  PAINTRR8.-GILDBR3.  experienced  In  every  branch 
of  tile  tnule,  may  be  ENGAGED  at  tbe  above  Society  House,  POuUJ 
communlc-aliou  immealatoly  atteuded  to. 

J.  TUNGATF,  Secretary. 

TTEREFORDSHIRE  WAGON  WORKS. 

XI  FOREMAN.  —WANTED,  a steady  Man,  with  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  building  aod  rrpiiilng  railway  wagons, 
cantagea.Sc.  to  fill  the  SITUATION  of  FOREMAN  in  the  above 
work*.— Applloatlon.  stating  «»lary  exp-cted,  acoompauled  by  tesli- 
mnulols,  must  l>e  sent  to  tbe  Heureliiry  of  the  i’  lmpany,  at  their 
Office,  43,  Btood-atrcal,  Hereford,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  27th 
OCTOBER  Initaot. 

PURVEYOR,  &c.  WANTED.— Local  Govern- 

ment  Act,  1858. — The  Local  Boards  of  Anre,  Nownhom.  and 
Westbury-OQ-Severti.  in  the  c.muty  of  OloiiL-eater  will,  on  FRIDAY, 
Ihe  26th  day  of  OCTOBER  InaUnt,  at  a QUARTER-PAST  TWELVE, 
a ui.  at  the  TOWN  HALL,  In  N-wiibanj,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
iieraon  to  fill  tbe  office  of  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUI- 
SANCES for  the  above-meutioned  ilUtrioG.  Tho  chief  duties  of  the 
Surveyor  will  be  tho  raanagement  of  tbe  highways  in  the  districts, 
which  contain  about  50  miles  of  roods,  and  ore  together  In  length 
about  10  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  4 miles.  Tbe  area  of  the  disti  ict 
is  13.890  acre* ; the  population  5,337.— Applicattnns,  stating  age, 
salary  required,  and  present  cooupatloo,  with  tsstlmnulals  of  charac- 
ter and  competency,  to  be  forwarded  to  me,  the  undersigned,  on  or 
before  the  D4th  day  of  OCTOBER,  at  ELEVEN  a.m.  CouvoMlng  1* 
strictly  pruhibited.  The  candidates  who  may  be  aelected  will  have 
uotiue  If  reiiuire-i  to  stteml. 

M.  F.  CARTER,  Clerk  to  tbe  said  Boards. 

Newnhain.  13tb  October,  1866. 

■XirANTED,  a good  PLUMBER  and  GAS- 

VV  FITTER,  able  to  fill  up  time  with  Pointing  and  Glsglng 
Constant  amploymeDt  if  suiied.— AJd<Fss,'Btatli  greforeiioe  and  wages 
required,  to  JOHN  HUNT.  Builder,  Ho.ideadun. 

TST ANTED,  by  the  Pheenix  Gas  Light  and 

VV  Coke  Comtiany,  an  IN3PEC10R  for  one  of  their  district*. 
Pet*on«  applying  for  the  appointment  must  have  bod  experience  To 
(be  dutiee  of  such  an  offioe,  used  to  metres,  gas  fittings,  Ac.  and  uf 
courteou*  deiueanour.- Furihcr  patliculats  may  be  had  by  applying 
at  the  Office.  TO.  Baokiiid*.  BE.  Applivatluu,  In  CMidldale's  own 
haudwritlug.  to  bo  mode  by  the  24lh  Instant,  at  TWELVE  o’clock. 

Ocluher  ISth,  1866. 

TO  GAS  FITTERS. 

'VX7 ANTED,  a JOBBING  GAS-FITTER 

VV  and  BRASi-FINISHEft.  A permanent  sttoatlcn  and  good 
wage. — Apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  J.  JAQUES,  Iionmouger, 
Oaphoui  Cumraon.S. 

AVT ANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a 

VV  BUILLBR'S  OFPlCa— Apply,  by  loiter,  to  A.  B.  253. 
Tottenham  Court-road. 

TJTT ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  an 

VV  Inlelligeiit  and  well-educated  Young  Man,  as  YYRITING 
CLERK,  to  keep  the  office,  and  one  accustoinwl  to  the  usual  toiiiii.e 
of  the  Biime —Answers,  with  the  fullest  referoiices  and  inUryie- 
qniied,  to  L.  C.  at  Mr.  SCRIPTS,  News  Agent,  Boulh  MuUon 
street,  W. 

TXT  ANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  JOINERS 

? V one  who  has  had  conriJerable  experieto-.  and  can  give  fiist 
claaa  references  os  to  abllKy  »uu  character.— Apply  by  leitr-r,  stat'i.g 
age,  qualiflea'ion,  and  salary  required,  to  BEl'A,  core  of  Mr.  Rox 
boroogh,  il,  Aldgate. 

\]^ AN  TED,  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN, 

V V one  who  has  bod  considerable  experience  in  L'Ky  offices,  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  hrenebe*  of  the  trade. — Aiiply  hy 
let.er,  sUtting  terms,  qoailfioaUonB,  Ac.  to  A.  Z,  care  of  Mr.  Itox 
borough,  9.  -tldjate. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  18, 

EMPLOYMENT  in  a Builder's  Office.  Has  a good  krowlrdge 
cf  accounts,  drawing,  Ac.  and  the  general  routine  of  a Builder's  office, 
Addreie,  l573.  Office  of  " The  Builder.’’ 


WANTED, by  a YoungMan,aSITUATION 

as  DRAUGHreMAN.  Has  hail  experience  osateacherla 
a Government  School  of  Art  By  profesair-n  a designer  for  wall- 
paper, A rapid  and  accurate  copyist  of  any  atyle. — Address,  F.  H.  8, 
Pertlaiid-place,  Camhridge-neqib,  IrfPilon.  N.B. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

STAIRCASE  HAND  ; or,  to  CepitallsU  desiroiu  o{  building, 
the  Adveitlser  would  Take  Charge  of  a Job,  and  do  the  stairs  for  the 
same.  Is  a thoroughly  practical  young  mnu,  and  firet-class  workman. 
Reference  fniui  present  employer.— Address,  J.  L.  1,  WHIloma- 
oottKges,  Aeton-strect,  Klngslaod-ioad. 


TO  BUILDFRS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

IVANTED,  a SITUATION  as  THREE- 

T V BRANCH  HAND,  by  a Plumber.  Painter,  and  Glesier.  Con 
m*Vn  him. elf  generally  uielul.  Good  reference  if  required.- Addreea, 
SILVESTER,  37.  Munster-sguore.  Ragent’i-park. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Wan  (Pain'er  by  trade).  Wages  not  much  object  if  a winter'* 
woik.  Can  do  glazlDg,- Address,  T.  0.  3.  Seafoed-streat,  Gray's- 


WANTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  a 

respectable  Young  Man,  a*  Plumber  or  Three-branch  Hand 
In  a Jobbing  Shop. — Address,  W.  A,  11.  6,  Suathwood-terrace,  High- 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

‘ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a JOB 

• 8TAIR8.  or  some  rood  jolneFs  work.  Town  or  country. 
>'  good  reference.— Addrosa,  IV.  G.  17.  Clarendon-place, 
treet,  Camberwell. 


Vi 


TO  AP-CHrrF,CTS. 

ANTED,  by.a  practical  and  experienced 

CLFRK  of  WORKS,  a RE-VNOAQFMENT.  Good  testi- 


mouials.— Addrea 


ceot  “ Tlie  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

ENGAGEJIENT  In  either  of  the  above  Offices.  Is  a good 
land  MU'veyor,  and  comr>etrnt  to  make  wotking,  detail,  and  coinpeti- 
drawings.- Addre«s,73*,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a good  Jobbing  Bricklayer, 

msunl  EMPLOYMENT.  Can  do  new  work.  Wages, 7d. 
-Addre*#,  M.  C.  13, .Lower  North-atroet,  Sloane-alreet, 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  with  the  above, 

by  a Y'nung  Man,  who  is  a neat  draughtsman,  quick  at 
figure*,  and  po.oet-Bs  a praeiical  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Salary  Sos. 
wwk,— Address,  E.  W.  Hi,  rriuoas-terroc*,  Wglham-green.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  Sc. 

TANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

^ good  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  or  os  Three-branch 
— Addreos,  A.  O.  F.  3,  ChrilUiUa-place,  Victoria-road,  Peckham, 
, 8.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

Writer  and  Graloer.  Oond  repairer,  and  occuatomed  to 
take  charge  of  jobs. — Address,  726,  OlUca  of  " The  Builder,’' 

TO  FURNISHING  IRONMO.NOER8,  SMITHS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

Wanted,  a situation,  as  Managing 

or  Working  FOREMAN  In  the  Suiith,  BellhatiKlog.  Go*- 
fltling,  P-ange.  Bath.  Steam,  and  all  kind*  of  Hot-wnter  Work.  Firet- 
class  ivfereuce.— Address.  A.  B.  luO,  Kiug'e-ploce,  Commercial-rood, 
East, 

W 'ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

KNGAOBMENT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by 
trade.  Bolereucea  gcod. —Address,  J.  li.  llS,  Pockington-alreet, 
Islington^ 

TO  RAILWAY'  CONTKACrORd  AND  OTHERS. 

‘ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26,  a 

SITUATION  as  CONTRACTOR'S  AGENT,  either  at  home 
i. — Address,  729,  Office  of  •*  The  Builder." 

_TO  ARCHITfiCTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Young  i\Ian,  an  EN- 

IPROVKR,  Can  Draw  smd  Trues;  neat 
Ar.— Address,  711),  Office  cf  •’  The  Builder." 


w 


wanted,  by  a 

VV  GAOEMENT  as  IMPRO 


WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  BUILDER’S 

CLEP.k  : une  oecuatomed  to  estimate  and  general  routine 
of  otfice.— Address,  with  full  particulars  and  references  to  Mr. 
TQYVILL.  Builder.  Snthitou-hlll,  B.'W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  either 

of  the  above  nffices.  Can  survey,  level,  and  is  & good 
druiighi-iuftU.  Aswi  2;(.  Evfereuces  given.- Address,  F.  T.  N.  5, 
Fai k-cri-Bctint,  BilshWn. 

YXT' anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  a 

\\  SITUATION  os’' JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  an  Engineer’s, 


7,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


■yev's  office.  Satisfactory  teillmuQlais.— Addrete, 


TO  BUILDERS,  i 


TXrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- 

W MENU  ns  a WOOD  CARVER  (Gothic),  No  objection  to  go  to 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  ns 

IMPROVER  In  the  PLUMBING  Lino.  Hoc  served  hia  time 
in  tho  Trade. -Address.  A.  G.  Mr.  Fdgerion,  Baker,  Ilighgate,  N. 

TO  M-hSTER  PLUMBERS  OR  BUILDERS. 

YY7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  WOBK- 

ING  KORPMAN,  or  otherwise.  A good  plumber,  painter. 


IS  r 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  20,  1866, 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHER'. 

TTr ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

W Clerk.  aRE-ENGAOEMRNT  as  PRIME  C03T  ACrnl’NTANT 
or|  Cashier,  Jtc.  Well  up  in  the  usual  mulliie  of  a huildei's  office, 
Tec  years’  eiDerienre  in  some  of  the  leadicg  firms  ’-f  I^mdun.  Goo  i 
references  from  last  employers.— Address,  X Y.  93.  Llohflcld-road, 
Grove-road,  Bow-road,  B. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

'T'HE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  has  been  engaged 

K for  nearly  three  years  in  the  Offices  of  an  Architect  and  Sur- 
v,*ior.aod  ofaBnlldir,  la  a f«ir  D.aughtsraan- has  a knowledge  of 
taklug  off  quantities  and  measur-ng,  and  is  otherwise  acquainted 
wiih  the  diifien  of  the  office,  and  po-savses  good  teetlinouials.  is 
d--»iiouaof  an  ENOAGEMRM  with  a Builder,  where  he  would  'be 
able  to  learn  tb*  )>iislne<s,  his  SBrvires  to  ha  cnn«Hered  equivalent  to 
a preniimn.- Address,  J.  L.  1,  Mildmay-road,  Islington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS- 

"l^TANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  aged  23,  a 

VV  BE-ENOAOEilENT  In  an  Architect's  Office.  Country  pre- 
ferred.—Address,  613.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

Tn  DISTRICT  OR  LAND  SURVEY'ORS,  Ac. 

^HE  Friends  of  a respectable  and  well- 

1!  Hucsted  Ynulb.  between  16  and  17  yean  of  age.  who  hsa 
serrevl  for  the  last  twelve  mnntbs  in  the  office  of  a L-nd  Surveyor 
and  Civil  Engineer,  wiih  to  PLACE  him  in  an  OFFICE  asabove, 
where  asmall  hut  nrogreeeive  salary  would  be  given,  sufficient  at  fi’st 
to  cover  hie  maintenance  only.— AdJeese,  C.  D.  at  Mr.  Godbold's, 

•tlfANTED,  by  a THREE-BRANCH 

YV  hand,  a permanent  SITUATION.  One  who  can  ra.ke 
himself  generally  usefuL— .Address,  Q.  ROBINSON,  1,  Weaver-ter- 
race. Faim-land.  Walham-green. 

■\17ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  10,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  the  PLUMBING  or  GAS- 
FITTINO.  Is  well  acquainted  with  house  paiutiug.— Address.  sU'iiig 
terms,  F.  L.  No,  6,  Moat-street,  Nine  Elms,  South  Lsmbelh.SuTey. 

TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

ANTED,  PLASTERING  to  any  amount, 

V V Piecework,  by  the  Yard  or  Lump.  labour  only,  or  S'tuntion 
as  Foreman. — Address.  F.  L.  Post-ottJce,  227,  Oxford-'tipet.  London 

TO  BUILDERS. 

'T^HE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth  wish 

1 to  place  him  aa  an  IN-DOOR  PUPIL  to  a Builder  or 
Cab'ne’maker.- Addres*,  lUting  premium  (which  must  be  im  derate), 

• a r N.  core  of  Davies  & Co.  Advertising  Agents,  Finch-lane, 
Cornhill, 

Tb  ARCHITECTS. 

^HE  Advertiser  wants  a SITUATION  as 

8 DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  perspective  and 
working  drawing*.  Moderate  salary  required.- Address,  F.  J.  C. 
1112,  High-street,  Worcester. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERA. 

YVT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  I'cnnu  Man, 

Vt  aSnCATION  (Ugood  plumber.  Has  no  objeelioa  to  HU 
np  his  time  in  gasflttlng  or  paint  ng  if  Kquired.  Good  reference. — 
Address,  T.  T.  No.  118.  Bermondsey-atrert,  Southwark. 

/^RAINING  and  MARBLING, 

VlT  By  PIRCE-woRK. 

Addre...  X.  Y. 

Ill,  CHAKRINGTON  STREET.  OaKLKY  SQUARE,  N W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  LAND  AGENT.S,  .Ac 

‘YVT’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- 

VV  MENT  in  the  Office  of  the  above.  Has  had  five  years' expe- 
rience in  engineering  and  aurveylng.  is  a good  draogblstuan,  He.  nod 
quick  at  calculations  and  accouiita,  TestimonUU  and  lef-reiices 
given.  Salary  about  35b.  a week.— Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Dolby, 
26.  King-street,  St.  James's-iquare,  8.W. 

TO  GLAZIERS  AND  GLASS  CUTTERS. 

/CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT.~A  clever 

' ! Workman,  with  a good  character,  can  apply  to  WILLIAM 
NrFROY,  Glass  Merchant,  Hammersmith. 

TO  AKCHITECT8,  SURVEYORS,  io. 

ANTED,  by  a good  Practical  ASSIST- 

V V ANT.  a SITUATION.  Mostly  used  to  Mediaival  architecure. 
Hu  held  situations  aa  clerk  of  works  as  well  as  draughtsman. 
Good  reference  given.— Address.  747.  Office  of  " The  Builder.'’ 

A N experienced  JOB  FOREMAN,  with 

/%  the  hesi  testimonial*  from  former  and  present  employers,  just 
about  conopleting  hli  eiignaement,  is  desirous  of  raeeiliig  with  an- 
other. Used  to  setting  out  wock*.  mea*urlug  up.  levelling,  ic.— 
Address,  P.  J.  Mr.  Story,  1,  Granville-place.  Por'man-square,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDEP.S. 

ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and  GAS- 

VV  FlTTER.aCONSrANTSITUATION.  Uiiderstsuds  all  kinds  of 
Jr.jn-pipe  work  aud  lialh  work,  aud  would  not  obj.ct  to  fi'l  np  bis 
time  in  painting,  if  required.  Town  or  country. — Addrees,  R-  P. 
13,  Sbard's-road,  Peckhaui,  Snrrey, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A YOUTH  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT 

AV-  ■with  the  above.  Can  square  dimensions  aud  trace  drawings 
neatly.— Address.  701,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,'' 

A N ARCHITECT  is  desirous  of  INVEST- 

Av  ING  in  a BOSlr-ERS.  in  which  bU  iirofessloual  knowledge 
woiibi  he  available  ; and  either  as  Partner  or  by  way  of  loan  under 
the  Partnership  AnieniJmeiit.  Act. — Address,  S.  HEATH,  Eeq.  Solici- 
tor. M.  Rv'ingbaU-htceet,  E C. 

ANTED,  by  a JOINER,  aged  20,  a 

T T SITUATION  as  IMPROVER,  for  one  or  two  vears.  Is  well 
up  in  ordinary  work.- Address,  731,  Office  of  " Ttte  Builder, " 

TVT’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION.  under  an  Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Contmetor,  Has 
been  accustomed  to  make  Suished  and  working  drawings,  persjirc- 
tires,  Ac.  to  write  apcciecallons,  measure  up  wo-k.aud  take  off  gmui- 
tities,  to  use  the  level,  and  to  set  ont  works  -Address,  T.  G.  H.  care 
of  Mrs.  Duuslan,  Clapton-road,  Lower  Clapton. 

A SSISTANTENGINEERorSURVEYOR- 

A\.  Genlleoian  (aged  24),  a first-cla-s  Surveyor,  Leveller' 

Drr.ugbtauiau,  and  Penm-kii.  of  experience  in  lallway  and  irrigation 
works,  detlres  a KE-ENOAGEMENT,  abroad  preferred  ; h.as  recently 
rnlfided  a foreign  appointmont. — Address,  685,  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YV  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  bya 
thorongbly  practlual  man,  aged  34,  Joiner  and  Staircase  hand  by 
trade.  Good  Draughtsman,  und  ba9  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a boilder’s  managing  m»n.  Good  refereLce.  Country  not 
objected  to.  Salary  moderate.-Address,  H.  KING,  1C,  Mai-y-streel, 

A GOOD  GENERAL  and  PERSPECTIVE 

t\.  I'BAUGHSTMAN  is  open  to  a TEMPORARY  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Well  up  in  construction,  detail,  and  working  drawings, 
•urveylng,  levelling,  4c.  Or  wou  d undertake  Work  at  his  own 
Kooms.  Terms  moderate.  — Address,  A.  A.  Y.  Post-Office,  Bays- 
water,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS,. 

VV/’ ANTED,  by  a Yoiiug  Man,  who  is  a 

Y T good  Lead-layer,  a JOB  or  SITUATION,  to  improve  la  the 
Metal.  Good  reference.— Address,  B.  C.  33,  Nelson-street,  Peter- 
street,  HacKuey-roal. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  WANTS  a SITUA- 

t\.  TIOV  nr  JOB.  No  objection  to  painting  occasionally.— 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A CABINET-MAKER  wishes  to  improve 

t\.  hlm*elraaCARPENTERand  JOINER  under  a good  Working 
Foreman. — Address.  J.  B.  3,  Britannia-place,  Fulham-ro^,  S.W. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTS* 

VV  MAN,  an  EN'--AGEMEST.  C-in  prepare  and  OriMi  draw- 
ings from  rough  sketches.  Good  reference.  Salary,  22,  per  week.— 
Address,  VIQO,  35,  Burton-street,  Burton-crescent. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  BRICK- 

Ai.  LAYER,  of  many  years'  erperieoce.  require*  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT  as  FOREMAN  or  INSPECTOR  of  WORK4.  Can  Uke  the 
entire  charge.  Has  firal-clsss  toallmonlal*  and  references.  Well  used 
to  Qov-rmiueut  w„ik8.  — Address,  ALPHA,  40,  LUllngton-street, 
Vauxhall-road.  R.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"Y\LANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

V V Carpenter  and  Joiner,  as  FOREMAN,  or  to  lake  a Joo  by 
tbs  Piece.  Twenty  years  in  the  London  Snoiw. —Address,  S.  T.  No.  14, 
Star  Comer.  Beiraoud-ey.  S.F. 

A YOL^NG  MAN,  aged  19,  wishes  to  be 

Ai-  APPRE.VTICED  to  a CARPENTER.  Has  been  in  the  trade 
b-foie.  Town  preferred.- Address,  J.  B.  3,  Park-place,  New  Bromley, 
Kent. 

WTANTED,  by  a practical  STAIRCASE 

VV  HAND.  PIECE  WOBK-Tbe  City  preferred.  — Address, 
C.  8.  0.  No.  17,  Welllnglon-street,  Newiugton  canseway,  S.K. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\\l  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

YV  a EE-ENOAGEMENT  aa  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Can  trace 
drawings,  $<|iiare  dim-nsions.  Keep  workmen's  time,  it  Jlo<lerato 
salary  required.— Address,  V.  Z.  Simmons's  Library,  Moore  Paik- 
road,  Fulham,  S-W. 

A GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  well  up  in 

AjL  competillou  and  perspectives,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT, — 
Acldre-sa.  675.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  26,  is  seeking  an 

AV  E.NOAGKMENT  in  an  Officeas  above,  to  attend  to  the  BU8I- 
NRhS  DEPARTMENT.  Good  correspondent,  writes  tiratly,  thoroughly 
verseil  in  accuuiita,  and  fair  draugbUmau.  Excellent  leferencco. — 
Addre**,  683.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

^ ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILWAY  CONrR.lfTOKB 

W/^ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

V y WORKS  and  BuildeFs  Manager,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  above,  or  as  Draaghlsman,  Estimator,  aud  Measurer,  or 
Contractor's  Agent  (office  or  out  door,  immaterial),  Aged  3o.  Good 
references.- Address,  ALPHA,  Mr.  Ray's,  News  Agent,  New  Kent- 
road,  8. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  some  years’  experience, 

jiA.  Is  open  to  au  ENGAGEMENT,  as  JOiNER,  OenenU  As’istaut. 
Flnt-olaas  refennues.- Addiess.  J.  L Brown’s  Lbrary,  Klngslaud- 
road.  N-E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHEBS. 

W7 ANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  an  EN- 

VV  QAGEMENT  a*  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise.  Car- 
penter and  joiner,  well  up  in  setting  out  work  of  every  description, 
or  to  superintend  a job.  Oood  reference.— Addreas,  A.  W.careofMr. 
G.  BRUCE.  83.  Cambridge-lerrace,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARt'HITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  CLERK  of 

A\  WORKS,  of  many  years’ experience  on  first-class  works,  is 
ne>ltoiis  Of  a RE-ENGaUEMBN  1'.— Address,  Q.  T.  care  of  Mr. 

TO  BUILDBRS  AND  DECORATORS. 

TITANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

r-’  T.  foreman,  or  to  Manage  a Business,  a*  three-branch  band. 

do  gasfltung,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  t'aJe  in  ail  Us 
bnsnjffiw.  Would  suits  johbuig  buUdet.— Address.  ROoiNSO.s,  24, 
wenlock-road.  City-road.  > 

TO  ASCHITECT8. 

A N Architectural  ASSISTANT,  proficient 

AA.  in  clawical  deiign,  and  capable  to  prepare  detail,  working,  and 
penpjctlve  drawings,  SEEKS  an  ENGAGEMENT.- Address,  731, 
Office  of  •'  Tho  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE-EN- 

V T GAGEMENTasa  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Has  had  SJ  years' 
experience,  and  Uconveiiant  with  the  geueral  routine  of  an  archi- 
tect t office.  Good  reference*  if  reejuired.- Address,  a B Office  of 
“The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

A PRACTICAL  and  EFFICIENT  LAND 

Aa.  SURVEYOR,  who  has  executed  several  parochial  surveys  to 
the  saiLfact'On  of  H.M.'s  Poor-Law  CommDslonen,  desires  an 
ENGAGEMENT  on  either  Parliamentary,  Parochial,  or  Private. — 
Addre*s,F.  Q,  Post-office,  Church-street,  Hackney,  N.EL 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  25,  seeks  a RE- 

Ju  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK,  or  FOREMAN  of  Wr-RK8  Is 
well  qualified,  and  can  give  good  reference*.— Audtess.  A.  B.  8.  Brook- 
street,  Birkenhead. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

A THOROUGHLY-COMPEl'ENT  Clerk 

Ax  of  Works,  of  gieat  practical  experience,  aud  proficient  in 
architectural  and  cou»tructive  detollt,  requires  a RE-ENGaGE- 
MENT,  Unexeeptlonable  refereuces  aud  testimonials.  — Addreis, 

C.  B.  8.  Post-office,  175,  St.  John-slreet-road,  KC. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TpIIE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

L experience  in  Drainage  and  Waterworks,  desire*  a SITUA  TIuN 
aa  ASSloTANT or  RESIDENT.  Noobjecllon  to  go  abroad.- Addie,a 
C.  E.  5,  High-street,  Oxf"rd. 

TO  ARCHITBCTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  efficient 

extensive  exiierience  snlicita  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 
ILBRK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN;  for  many  year* 
pi-acllcally  acquainted  with  hulldlug  in  all  its  branches,  rosds, 
eewers.  4c.  I*  a good  draughtsman  ; theronghly  understonds  con- 
struction. tpeclBcaiions,  quaotilies,  measntiug  up  work,4e.  Highest 
te-tlmouials.  with  undeniable  reference*  for  either  oapeuiliy.  — 
Addres*.  J,  b,  2.  HIgh-ttreet,  Borne*,  B.W. 

rriMBER  TRADE. —WANTED,  bv  a 

i Young  M»n,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a*  Y'ARD  S-ALF-aM-AN, 
Foreman,  Ac.  Fin-.-claes  references.— Address,  ONEGA,  Deacon* 
New.-rtomi,  LeadenhaU  street. 

A GOOD  PLASTERER  wishes  for  a 

CONSTAIiCy.  Can  do  plalu  brickwork,  and  do  objection  to 
make  hlraaelf  generally  usefiU.— Addiwj,  B.  F.  3.  Chatlei-atreet. 
Sloane-square,  Chelaca.  .S.W'. 


A 


TO  GBA^a  PAINTERa  AND  FRET  GLAZIERS. 

YOUNG  LIAN  seeks  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT, for  a term,  to  perfect  hlaitelf  In  fret  lead  work.— 
a.  WILLIAM  NEW.WAN.  23a.  High-road,  Kniuhtahrldge. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVBTOfiS. 

A GOOD  SURVEYOR  and  Draughtsman  is 

open  to  an  immediate  F.NGAQEMENT.  I*  experienced  in 
railway  surveying,  Agsd  2S.— Addrese,  A.  G.  29,  Bishop-street,  Port* 
land-square,  Bristol. 


TO  BUILDERS  OB  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  wishes  to  meet  with  a 

JOB  or  CONST.ANCT.  Well  understands  flxlog  iron  pipes 
for  baths  or  hotwater  work.  Good  referencta.— Address,  H.  D.  U, 
High-street,  Uauchester-square,  W, 


A GENTLE  MAN,  whose  architectural 

knowledge  has  been  gained  In  several  Ant-clasa  London  office*, 
d by  foreign  and  home  travel,  isderiroiu  of  an  ESGaGEMENT  as 
SENIOR  ASSISTANT  In  a country  ofRoe.— Address,  ASTRA.  Post- 
office,  Queen's-terrace,  Camden-road,  N.W. 


A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  of  expe- 

ATi.  rienca  WANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s  Office  in 
Loudon.  Also  a Clerk  uoqnaluted  wish  Builders'  acconn>s,  £c.— 
-Apply,  by  letter,  statlui  age,  salary  required,  Ac.  to  SURVEYOR, 
•e  of  Charles  Barker  A Sods,  8.  Birchlu-laue,  E.C. 


A CORRECT  LAND  SURVEYOR, 

Leveller,  and  Draughtsman  Is  open  to  an  ENOAGEUEST.— 
siidresa,  B.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Mlulfle.  Groat  Luxembourg  Railway,  156, 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  a few  weeks  i 

dUengaged.  is  desiroiu  of  meeliug  with  ArohUecte  or  others  i 
who  require  ASSISTANCE  in  any  branches  of  the  ArvhUectural  Pro-  ■ 
fession.  He  is  a tlrsl-rate  Draugbisiuau,  aod  thoroughly  versed  in 
traction  and  detail.  A stalf  of  draughtsmen  at  couimaud.  Basi-  i 
done  at  own  offices,  or  otherwise.  Twenty  years'  references  If 
required.— Address,  738.  Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

S CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  , 

FOREMAN,  A thoroughly  prac>lca)  man  is  disengaged.  Good  i 
CBS  to  last  employejs. — Aduress.W.  X.  Fost-offloe,  Brentwood,  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  expedi-  ! 

tiouB  General  Assistant  is  at  present  Disengaged.  Neat  per-  i 
speciive  Jraughtaman,  fair  colourist,  and  liilly  conversant  with  office  1 
routine.  Ten  years' experieuce.  Town  orcouuiry.— Addrere,  C.  J.  7,  ' 
Tolmer's-square,  Haiupsleud-toad,  Loudon,  N.W. 


Gilt  BORDERINGS  for  ROOMS,  from  Id.  , 

per  foot.  Best  aud  Cheapest  Houne  In  Loodon  for  every  de- 
scription of  Room  Bordering,  Picture  Fruiue  Mouldings,  aud  Picture 
Frames  of  every  description,  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  Re-gilding  In 
all  its  branches  to  the  trade,  l-inch  GUt  Beads,  Ts.  per  dozen,  6-l%et 
lengths  ; best  ditto.  Ids. 


GEORGE  REES,  67,  DRURY  LANE. 

Four  doors  from  Dmry-lane  Theatre.  Rstablisbed  In  1600. 


Gun  cotton  for  blasting.  — The  ; 

extended  use  of  this  material  has  enabled  the  Manufacturers 
to  issue  a New  List,  showing  a LARGE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE,  ; 
and  they  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  In  Mining  i 
aud  Blsatliig  operations  to  the  great  saving  in  time  and  cost  which 
lybe  eifecled  by  the  introduction  of  Gun  Cutton.— Directions  for 
9 and  full  particulars  obtained  upon  application  to  THOMAS 
PRENTICE  A CO,  173,  Fenchurcb-stceet,  London ; or  Cun  Cotton  i 
Works,  biowmarket. 


gOLID 


PARQUET  FLOORS.— 

AKSOWSMlTH'a  PATENTED. 


PARQUETS,  SOLIDAIRES.— HOWARD 

I & SONS,  26  aud  27,  Bemers-street,  are  prepared  to  supply 
luacblne-made  patented  solid  P.ARQUET  FLOUR8,  SO  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  yet  offered.  lUiulrated  Catalogues, 
Flans,  and  Estimates  free. 


PARQUET  FLOORINGS.— 

Before  pnrchulng  the  above  article,  inspect 
JULES  JOUBEET’S  PATTERNS  and  PRICE-LIST.  60  per  cent 
cheaper  than  any  bouse  in  Loudon.  A solid  Oak  interlaced  Pattern, 
tongued  and  grooved,  OAd,  per  square  fooL 

7.  PERCY  STREET,  BEDFORD  SQUARE,  W. 


P 


ARQUET  FLOORING. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

JACKSON  & GRAHAM 


Are  the  sole  Agent*  In  England  for  the  superior  PARQUET  FLOORe  '' 
DIOS  manufactured  by  ANTON  BEMBE,of  MAYENCKi  COLOGNE,  il 
for  which  a prize  medal  was  awarded  In  the  International  Exhibition  I 
of  1862.— Books  of  dealgui  sent  bee  by  post.  No  charge  for  taking  :i 
plans  and  giving  estiinates. 

33,  84,  88,  87,  and  38,  OXFORD  STBEBT,  LONDON. 


p A E Q U E T 


FLOORING. 


WIRTH,  BEOS., 
Manufacturers  at  BRIENZ,  [ 

BWITZERLAND, 

Respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Archl-  i 
tects,  Ac.  to  their  solid  inch  thick  PAR- : 
QUETS,  warranted  for  their  durability,  , 
the  price  being  the  lowest  yet  otfeied. 

Flans  aud  Estimates  given  Free. 

162.  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.  1| 
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]£nglish  Barns  and  English  Harvests. 

HE  bam  is  a well- 
known  feature  of  the 
English  landscape. 
Without  pretension 
to  architectural 
beauty,  its  homely 
outline  harmonises 
well  with  the  tufted 
luxuriance  of  our 
park  and  hedgerow 
timber,  and  with  the  neat  business- 
like forms  of  our  orchard-tree's. 
When  the  cherry  - tree  or  the 
apple-tree  is  sheeted  with  snow-white  bios- 
soms,  or  laden  with  the  deeper-hued  and  varie- 
gated burden  of  autumn,  the  quaint,  heavy 
gables  of  the  bara  cut  the  sky  in  lines  contrast- 
ing with  the  constant  curves  affected  by  all 
vegetable  growth,  and  denote  that  the  care  and 
labour  of  man  have  be  en  exercised,  in  due  pre- 
vision, to  prepare  storage  for  the  bounties  of 
nature.  Loftier  than  any  rural  building,  except 
the  tower  on  spire  of  the  parish  church,  or  the 
roof  of  chancel  or  of  nave  in  the  more  important 
of  these  edifices,  the  barn  takes  its  share,  in  the 
mute  msthetics  of  landscape,  in  directing  the 
eye  and  the  thought  of  the  observant  lover  of 
rural  scenery  to  the  source  of  rain  and  fruitful 
seasons,  and  is  significant  of  the  promise  of  food 
and  gladness. 

The  absence  of  the  barn,  more  nostro,  strikes 
the  eye  in  contemplating  the  flat-topped  or 
domed  structures  of  Southern  Europe.  In 
Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  where  everything 
connected  with  draught  is  so  much  heavier  and 
80  much  stronger  than  among  ourselves,  the 
barn  attains  gigantic  proportions,  and  may  be 
seen  to  tower  above  the  richly-cultivated  level 
surface  of  the  country  like  the  castle  of  some  old 
marauder, — more  noble  in  its  office  as  a true 
citadel  of  rural  wealth. 

The  cause  of  the  simple  and  universal  form  of 
the  barn  is  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  and 
unchanged  requirements  of  the  simple  method 
of  cereal  culture  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  earliest  historic  times.  The  cereals, 
in  our  climate,  have  always  been  gathered  in 
bulk,  so  as  to  collect  at  the  same  time  not  only 
the  chaff  together  with  the  grain,  but  a large 
proportion  of  the  straw  also.  A variable  and 
treacherous  climate  demands  a largo  store- 
house for  the  cereal  produce  of  an  ordinary  farm. 
And  the  one  main  idea  of  the  agriculturist  for 
so  many  centuries — the  saving  of  outlay,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  d uties  of  the  busiest  portion 
of  the  year  by  the  sam  e number  of  hands  that 
he  has  to  sustain  through  the  dullest  and  idlest 
season — has  further  determined  the  prescriptive 
form  of  the  barn,  by  requiring  that  its  gates 
shall  be  high  enough  to  admit  a loaded  wain  to 
be  drawn  on  to  the  floor  itself,  or  so  close  to  the 
mow  or  store  part  of  the  barn  as  to  allow  the 
sheaves  to  be  tossed  from  the  carriage,  and  thus 
to  be  handled  as  little  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose,  and  on  the  theory  that  a penny  saved 
is  a penny  got,  the  barn  is  a favourable  specimen 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

That  prudential  and  time-honoured  maxim, 
however,  is  no  longer  set  as  a copy  for  the 
scholars  of  our  competitive  examinations.  In 
many  occupations  and  callings  of  life  we  have 
changed  all  that.  The  merchant  who  pays  his 
ponnd  a word  for  the  transmission  of  a tele- 


graphic message,  will  tell  you  by  his  practice  that 
the  old  saw  cannot  even  be  penny  wise,  since  it 
is  pound  foolish.  The  idea  of  large  and  profit- 
able expenditure  is  rather  that  which  predomi- 
nates among  us.  The  idea  of  saving  as  a source 
of  wealth  is  almost,  or  altogether,  exploded. 
What  the  steamboat  has  done  for  foreign  com- 
merce, what  the  railway  is  doing  for  internal 
trade,  what  mechanical  skill  is  doing  for  manu- 
facture, has  struck  the  more  intelligent  agricul- 
turist with  the  desire  to  apply  the  results  of 
modern  science  to  his  own  department  of  labour, 
and  to  a certain  extent  he  has  begun  to  do  so. 
Steam  cultivators  now  speed  the  plough  in 
another  sense  from  that  of  the  good  old  country 
toast.  Extinct  generations  of  sea-birds,  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  have  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  fertilize  our  fields,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  industriously  disposing  of  the 
natural  elements  of  fertility  in  poisoning  and 
destroying  our  rivers.  Chemistry  has  been 
called  from  the  abode  of  the  manufacturer  to 
shed  light  on  the  question  of  the  adaptation  of 
soil  to  the  production  of  vegetation,  and  perhaps 
the  most  idle  and  the  most  wasteful  of  the  old 
and  time-honoured  processes  of  agriculture  are 
gradually  disappearing  from  before  the  enlight- 
ened farmers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  agricultural  improvements,  however,  labour 
under  the  immense  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  commercial  and  manufacturing  improve- 
ments, of  being  attempted  in  spite  of  the  habits 
of  thought  and  of  action  of  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  adopt  them.  When  a subject  is  new  it 
is  most  likely  to  improve.  Old  customs,  like  old 
people,  are  apt  to  shake  off  innovation.  The 
ships  in  the  Levant  have  the  same  rig  that  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  When  the  com- 
pass was  introduced  as  an  aid  to  navigation,  the 
trireme  was  superseded  by  the  sailing  vessel. 
But  the  best  form,  or,  at  all  events,  a practical 
and  satisfactory  form,  of  sailing  vessel  once  at- 
■ tained,  it  became  stereotyped  till  the  application 
of  steam.  The  variation  and  novelty  of  forma 
in  which  steam  could  be  adapted  to  navigation 
then  became  the  subject  of  experiment,  and 
marine  architecture  has  varied  more  since  the 
date  when  Napoleon  would  have  invaded  this 
country,  had  such  a bridge  over  the  channel  as 
now  exists  been  known,  than  it  did  for  centuries 
before.  In  the  ancient  processes  of  agriculture, 
therefore,  processes  that  require  to  be  carried  on 
somehow  year  by  year,  at  the  risk  of  famine, 
and  that  therefore  may  be  thought  less  able  to 
afford  room  for  experiment,  than  less  necessary 
operations,  change  is  sure  to  be  slow,  to  be  dif- 
ficult, and  to  be  unwelcome. 

It  is  on  considerations  of  this  kind  alone  that 
we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when 
chemistry  has  exerted  so  magical  a power  in 
turning  to  the  service  of  man  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature,  with  an  economy  so  wonder- 
ful that  we  wash  our  smoke  for  the  sake  of  the 
vaporised  metal  which  it  contains,  and  make 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  available  over  and 
over  again  for  motive-power, — an  age  when  we 
have  made  the  lightning  run  on  our  errands,  and 
have  recovered  a thread  from  the  deep-sea  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic, — we  should  be  content  to  sit 
stupidly  aghast  at  the  not  unusual  phenomenon 
of  a rainy  autumn,  and  grumble  and  sigh,  with 
our  hands  in  our  pockets,  while  our  food  for  the 
coming  year  is  helplessly  left  to  the  mercy  of 
our  capricious  climate.  If  we  were  Egyptians 
our  conduct  would  be  excusable,  although  even 
in  Egypt,  3,400  years  ago,  there  were  those 
found  who  removed  their  cattle  to  places  of 
shelter  on  receiving  warning  of  a phenomenon 
almost  without  example  within  their  knowledge, 
— a storm  of  hail.  But  in  England,  where  the 
prevalence  of  daily  greeting  is  framed  with  direct 
reference  to  the  ever-changing  weather  j in  Ire- 
land, green  with  the  mists  of  the  Atlantic;  in 
Scotland,  where,  to  the  question  whether  it  always 
rained,  was  given  the  naive  reply,  “Na,  whiles  it 


sleets  and  snaws,”  such  an  unthrifty  helpless- 
ness in  presence  of  circumstances  that  occur 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  in  every  decade,  is 
as  inexcusable  as  it  is  unaccountable. 

'Very  many  readers  will  accompany  us  thus 
far  with  sympathising  assent,  who  will  wrinkle 
the  brow  and  shake  the  head  at  any  attempt  to 
remedy  an  admitted  evil.  That  such  a remedy 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  science  will,  of  course,  be 
the  easy  faith  of  the  great  majority  of  English 
men.  That  any  proposed  remedy  is  empirical, 
theoretic,  crotchety ; that  it  won’t  work,  that 
it  won’t  pay,  or  that  it  may  be  all  very  well,  bub 
that  you  won’t  find  any  one  to  try  it,  will  be  the 
first  expressed  opinions  of  the  more  thoughtful 
minority.  With  their  good  leave,  we  will  run 
the  gauntlet  of  their  criticism. 

The  cereals,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  are 
harvested  in  a manner  different  from  that  in 
which  we  collect  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  crop  has  a doable  value. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  one  less 
bulky  and  more  precious,  destined  for  the  food 
of  man  and  of  beast ; the  other,  more  bulky  and 
less  precious,  used  for  litter,  for  thatch,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  The  unthrifty  economy  of  the 
farmer  seeks  to  grasp  this  double  harvest  at  the 
same  operation,  and,  in  so  doing,  causes  a double 
loss.  He  loses  in  his  straw,  because  he  cannot 
mow  it  so  close  to  the  ground  as  he  does  his  hay, 
for  fear  of  the  loss  of  grain  by  the  fall,  particu- 
larly in  wheat,  and  if  the  oar  be  fully  ripe.  Ho 
loses  on  his  grain  because  he  handles  the  plant 
in  bulb,  shaking  the  ripe  ears  at  every  operation, 
and,  more  than  all,  because  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  crop  in  unfavourable  weather  is  so 
much  increased  by  its  weight. 

Now  if  the  farmer  would  be  content  to  deal 
with  his  grain  as  he  does  with  his  other  fruit,  to 
take  the  trouble  of  a double  ingathering,  to  crop 
ears  of  com  as  he  would  basket  cherries  or  bin 
hops,  and  then  to  mow  his  straw  as  he  mows  his 
hay,  he  would  incur  a first  expense  perhaps 
double  of  his  present.  If,  when  the  corn  arrived 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  irrespective  of 
barometer  or  weathercock,  he  were  to  turn  all 
available  hands,  women  and  children  more  pro- 
fitably than  men,  on  his  well-eared  fields,  each  pro- 
vided with  a basket  such  as  that  in  which  seed  corn 
is  carried,  slung  round  the  neck,  and  a small  knife, 
or  a triangular  piece  of  iron,  worn  like  a tailor’s 
thimble  on  the  fore  finger,  the  whole  of  the 
corn  would  be  rapidly  secured,  being  plucked  or 
rather  bent  over  the  knife  immediately  beneath, 
the  ear,  dropped  at  once  into  the  basket,  and 
never  sufi'ered  to  touch  the  ground,  nor  knocked 
about  to  the  loss  of  a single  grain,  before  it  was 
safely  deposited  in  the  granary;  then,  if  wet,  ib 
could  be  readUy  and  inexpensively  subjected  to 
a simple  process  of  drying,  a process  which,  if 
once  adopted,  would  be  likely  to  become  uni- 
versal,  whether  the  corn  were  ingathered  wet  or 
dry,  as  it  would  entirely  obviate  the  painful  and 
clumsy  process  of  thrashing.  If  the  ears  of  corn 
were  placed  in  baskets  or  wire  trays,  tier  above 
tier,  so  that  a strong  and  sustained  blast  of  air 
were  driven  through  them,  whether  set  in  motion 
by  a fan  or  by  the  draft  of  a lofty  chimney,' — the 
great  power  of  which  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  really  high  stacks, — nob 
only  would  all  superfluous  moisture  be  rapidly 
absorbed,  but  the  ear  would  become  so  dry  as 
to  cease  to  retain  the  grain,  which  would  fall 
from  the  basket  as  from  a sieve  on  the  slightest 
motion.  The  precious  part  of  the  crop  thus 
secured,  the  farmer  would  take  his  own  time  for 
mowing  the  straw,  or  cutting  it  by  machinery  j 
at  least  he  would  so  do  until  practice  in  drying 
the  wheat  itself  should  teach  him  that  ib  was 
a false  economy  to  lose  either  straw  or  hay  in 
unfavourable  weather  for  want  of  proper  arrange- 
ments for  drying  these  valuable  crops. 

If  the  cost  of  reaping  were,  as  we  said, 
doubled,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the 
increased  quantity  of  straw,  or  for  the  saving  in 
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grain  by  hand-picking,  and  setting  the  erpense 
of  drying  against  that  of  thrashing,  we  can 
admit  that  3d  or  -id.  a bushel  would  be  added  to 
the  cost-price  of  wheat.  Against  this  what  has 
the  farmer  to  set  ? The  deterioration  of  the 
crop  by  bad  weather,  and  the  risk  of  almost 
total  loss.  The  present  harvest,  so  promising  a 
few  weeks  since,  is  estimated  to  have  lost  a 
tenth  of  its  quantity,  besides  deterioration  in  its 
quality,  by  the  not  unusual  bad  weather.  Would 
3d.  or  -Id.  a bushel  be  a price  at  which  the 
country  would  hesitate  to  ensure  its  crops  of 
oereals.  If  a crop  conld  be  under-written  at  that 
price,  when  just  beginning  to  ripen,  would  a 
merchant  hesitate  so  to  cover  himself  against 
loss.  But  this  additional  cost  would  not  bo  loss, 
hnt  fairly  remunerative  expenditure ; and  when 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  inexpensive 
labour  would  be  available  in  the  first  instance, 
the  saving  of  hulk,  which  would  diminish  the 
ooet  of  all  subsequent  operations;  the  saving  of 
grain  from  percussion  at  every  stage  of  its 
storing;  the  avoidance  of  risk  and  of  subsequent 
processes,  by  carrying  a thoroughly  dried  sample 
of  corn  instead  of  a damp  or  partially  dried 
sample  to  store  ; and  the  increase  in  quantity  of 
straw,  it  is  a question  whether  the  increase  of 
cost  would  be  really  sensible,  apart  from  the 
vital  question  of  assurance  against  total  loss. 

The  Austrian  G-ovemment  are  known  to  have 
adopted  complete  and  satisfactory  methods  for 
the  drying  and  preserving  of  store  corn  in  the 
great  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral.  Those 
familiar  with  Southern  Europe  will  bear  in 
mind  the  constant  occupation  of  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  some  districts  in  drying  and  re-drying 
grain,  and  in  exposing  the  precious  seed  to  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  incredible  that  in 
our  climate  we  should  yet  have  to  learn  such  a 
lesson.  The  carter  in  ..Esop’s  fable,  who  called 
on  Hercules  to  aid  him  when  his  cart  stuck  in 
the  mud,  was  a more  faithful  type  of  the  English 
than  of  the  Italian  peasant,  in  respect,  at  all 
events,  of  his  mode  of  storing  his  corn.  It  is 
strange  what  a pleasure  men  take  in  throwing 
blame  on  a superior  power,  and  in  laying  on 
God’s  providence  the  feult  of  their  own  breach 
of  God’s  physical  laws.  When  man  has  to  do 
all,  he  generally  does  it  well;  but  when  part  of 
his  task  is  doue  to  his  hand, — when  the  way  is 
prepared  for  him  by  the  beneficence  of  natnre, — 
he  generally  not  only  does  ill,  but  takes  credit 
for  piety  in  so  doing.  The  winds  and  the  waves 
are  beyond  human  control.  Navigation  was  as 
long  dependent  on  wind  and  tide;  and  the  man 
would  have  been  held  to  be  impious  who  spoke 
of  defying  this  mode  of  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  will.  What  should  we  think  now  of  a 
messenger  who  would  remain  for  six  weeks  at 
Dover,  rather  than  commit  the  impiety  of  step- 
ping on  the  deck  of  a steamer,  and  thus  defying 
the  storm  ? 

One  of  the  fathers  of  electrical  science  was 
once  asked  if  he  did  not  consider  it  impions  to 
attempt  to  bottle  np  lightning, — a query  to  which 
he  replied  by  a counter  question  as  to  the  im- 
piety of  bottling  up  rain-water.  We  are  apt  to 
plume  ourselves  on  an  immense  moral  superiority 
over  the  Greeks  of  the  timeof^Esop.  That  wise 
moralist,  however,  in  blaming  his  neighbours 
for  a thriftless,  helpless  outcry  for  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  as  a 
point  to  his  satire  that  the  clown  blamed  Jupiter 
for  causing  the  mud  in  which  his  cart  stuck  fast. 
That  view  of  the  case  is  reserved  for  the  edify- 
ing resignation  of  our  own  days.  The  helpless 
idleness  into  which  we  subside  when  it  happens 
to  rain  is  only  one  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  apt  to  lay  on  chance  or  on  Provi- 
dence-the  fault  of  our  own  self-indulffence,  want 
of  foresight,  or  want  of  industry.  Of  all  human 
e^ors  none  is  more  grotesque,  few  can  be  more 
pitiable.  Who  will  believe  hereafter  that  a 
people  so  ready  to  forge  blades  and  to  cast 
cannon  for  the  defence  of  their  coasts  against 
any  human  enemy,  could  be  content  to  let  their 
poor  fuse  three  days  in  the  month— for  to  that  at 
least  is  the  actual  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
equivalent,  whenever  such  a rainy  summer  as 
may  be  expected  to  recur  every  third  or  fourth 
year  takes  place — and  then  to  solace  themselves 
by  the  assertion  that  the  weather  is  beyond 
human  control. 

We  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  farmer.  We 
hold  that  no  persons  deserve  the  more  emphatic 
reprobation  of  all  good  citizens,  and  of  all  honest 
men,  than  those  who  endeavour  to  divide  our 
common  weal  by  setting  class  against  class, 
whether  it  be  ' the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
labourer  against  the  employer,  the  manufacturer 
against  the  agriculturist,  or  the  idle  and  prating 


in  any  rank  of  life  against  the  industrious  and 
the  contented  ; and  if  there  be  any  calling  in  life 
that  would  seem  to  demand  the  respect  of  all 
other  members  of  the  body  politic  more  than 
another,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  bo  that  which 
provides  the  bread  we  eat.  In  that  ancient  law 
which  the  criticism  of  the  day  holds  to  be  in- 
spired by  justice  alone,  and  to  some  extent  want- 
ing in  the  gentler  attribute  of  mercy,  it  was 
forbidden  to  mnzzle  the  ox  that  performed  the 
duty  of  thrashing  in  a mode  even  ruder  than  our  ' 
own.  But  it  is  not  as  grudging  a fair,  or  even 
an  ample  return  for  the  labour  and  the  capital 
of  the  farmer  that  we  remark  that  he  has  been, 
to  a considerable  extent,  deprived  of  that  whole- 
some stimulus  of  competition  which  has  urged 
the  labourers  in  other  departments  of  production 
to  such  vigorons  and  successful  effort.  We  must 
eat.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  substitute  for  bread 
and  meat,  for  cheese,  and  milk,  and  butter,  for 
oats,  for  barley,  or  for  hops.  That  chemistry 
will  hereafter  supply  us  with  food,  unelaborated 
by  the  slow  process  of  vegetation,  is  our  firm 
expectation  ; but  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  possesses  in  some  sort  a 
monopoly, — and  a monopoly  of  a peculiar  kind. 
At  times  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is  such 
that  a bad  harvest  in  this  country  coincides  with 
a fruitful  season  in  the  other  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts which  partly  supply  our  markets.  In  such 
cases,  while  the  general  productive  result  may 
be  undisturbed,  the  English  producer  will, 
for  the  year  in  question,  be  a loser,  and 
the  foreign  producer  will  pocket  a share  of  the 
natural  average  profit  of  the  English  farmer. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  the  case,  as 
in  the  present  year,  that  the  distribution  of 
weather  over  the  corn-growing  latitudes  of  our 
northern  hemisphere  is  more  impartial,  and  that 
the  harvest  suffers  alike  in  England  and  in 
America,  in  Belgium  and  in  the  fields  bordering 
on  the  Danube.  It  is  calculated,  or  rather  esti- 
mated, that  a tenth  of  our  harvest  has  been  lost 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  summer.  But  the 
foreign  harvest  is  no  better  than  our  own.  The 
food  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  coming  year 
has  fallen  short,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  all 
over  the  world  ; and  every  farmer,  let  us  assume, 
has  sent  nine,  or  even  fewer,  sacks  of  corn  to 
market,  instead  of  the  ten  on  which  he  counted 
in  Jnly.  But  the  loss  does  not  altogether,  if  at 
all,  fall  on  the  farmer.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
other  way.  Nine  quarters,  or  even  eight  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  at  fiOs.  a quarter,  represent  a 
higher  money  return  than  ten  quarters  at  40s. ; 
and,  without  making  more  than  a rough  approxi- 
mation to  quantity  and  to  price,  the  result  to  the 
farmer  of  a bad  harvest  may  be  thought  not 
unfrequently  to  take  this  form.  If  com  were 
paid  for,  like  coal,  by  its  food-producing  power, 
the  onus  of  the  seasons  would  fall  upon  the 
farmer.  While  com  is  paid  for  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  its  abundance,  the  loss  arising  from 
bad  weather,  and  from  a quiet  submission  to 
all  the  ill  effects  of  bad  weather  on  the  supply 
of  food,  falls  chiefly  or  altogether  on  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  not,  therefore,  a farmer’s  question 
that  we  are  now  attempting  to  solve ; it  is  a 
question  that  comes  straight  home  to  every  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  look  at  the  loaf  on  his 
table,  and  to  wish  that  it  were  latter  or 
cheaper.  It  is  above  all  to  the  poor  that  we 
give  the  counsel  so  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  the  store  offered  by  the  bountiful  hand  of 
natnre  that  nothing  be  wanting. 

To  gather  np  the  fragments  ! to  leave  nothing 
then  for  the  gleaner  ! to  leave  no  room  for  that 
picturesque  and  affecting  industry,  of  which  we 
can  trace  the  history  for  nearly  four  thousand 
years — to  substitute  the  iron  grasp  of  scientific 
thrift  for  the  time-honoured  common  law  of 
humanity,  older  than  the  twelve  tables  of  Roman 
law,  and  passing  from  an  nnwritten  to  a written 
form,  at  the  same  date  as  the  decalogue  itself, 
that  law  which  forbade  to  “ wholly  reap  the 
corners  ” of  the  field,  or  to  “ gather  the  glean- 
ings ” of  the  harvest  ? We  would  deal  reve- 
rently with  this  vested  right  of  the  poor  and  the 
feeble.  Yet  does  not  its  very  existence  speak 
loudly  as  to  the  wasteful  character  of  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  harvesting  ? The  more  precious  to 
the  poor  is  the  right  of  gleaning,  the  larger  is 
the  waste  which  the  gleaner  prevents  from  being 
total.  But  the  true  reply  is  that  we  would 
raise  the  dignity,  and  would  raise  the  emolument 
of  the  gleaner.  It  is  those  who  now  glean  scat- 
tered and  fallen  ears  whom  we  wonld  send  out 
with  knife  and  basket  to  gather  com.  We 
would  substitute  a fair  day’s  work  for  the 
public,  fairly  paid,  and  well  worth  a fair  pay- 
ment, for  a desultory  day’s  work  for  the  indivi- 


dual, the  hazardous  remuneration  of  which, 
depends  on  the  largeness  of  the  farmer’s  heart, 
or  tho  looseness  of  the  reaper’s  grip.  We  would 
bid  the  gleaner  to  sit  down,  an  equal  guest,  at 
the  harvest-home  dinner,  not  to  gather  up  the 
scraps  beneath  the  table,  and  to  dine  on  what  she 
can  save  from  the  rooks. 

Great  and  advantageous  changes  have  been 
made  since  we,  years  ago,  urged  the  necessity  for 
improvements  in  our  farm  buildings,  and  showed 
the  wastefulness  and  injurioiisneas  of  parts  of 
our  farmyard  management.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  maybe  able  to  say 
the  same  thing  in  respect  of  our  present  protest 
against  the  existing  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
bad  weather. 


WORCESTER  CATHEDBAL  AND 
MONASTERY  DESCRIBED  BY  A MONK.* 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  day  is 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour  to  topographical  literature.  In  our  own 
day  a town  suffices  for  a theme  ; and  still  more 
frequently  a single  building  is  found  amply 
sufficient  to  furnish  material  for  a couple  of 
volumes.  In  Mr.  Noako’s  “ History  of  the 
Monastery  and  Cathedral  of  Worcester,”  we  have 
a new  example  of  this  concentration  or  mental 
centralization.  In  a former  work  he  rambled 
over  tho  whole  county,  but  in  this  effort  of  his 
mellower  experience  he  has  confined  himself  to 
one  group  of  buildings  in  it.  Growing  to  man’s 
estate  under  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  he  early 
formed  the  intention  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  venerable  structure,  and  of  depicting  the 
past  glories  of  the  uprooted  monastery.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  give  new  examples  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  anything  wo  determine  to  do. 
Every  such  narrative  is  as  frictiop  applied  to 
the  phosphorus  which  is  a component  part  of 
man,  and  renders  more  luminous  the  realization 
that  the  reason  some  of  us  are  unsuccessful  in  our 
aims  is  because  we  do  not  pursue  them  with 
sufficient  determination.  In  the  present  case, 
Mr.  Noake  has  wrought  out  his  intention,  or,  as 
he  terms  it,  day-dream,  creditably ; and  has 
placed  upon  his  page  a careful  picture  of  the 
mode  of  life  of  those  who  once  inhabited  the 
monastery  and  worshipped  seven  times  a day  in 
the  cathedral.  Out  of  dusty  parchments,  rolls, 
ledgers,  registers,  and  other  documents,  he  has 
portrayed  tho  Worcester  monks  at  their  daily 
tasks.  A fragment  of  one  of  their  illuminated 
missals  gives  us  a veritable  sample  of  one  class 
of  their  work.  Extracts  from  their  books  tell 
US  how  the  income  of  1,219Z.  was  apportioned 
among  the  difierent  officers,  what  allowances 
they  received,  the  cost  of  thoir  livery  or  cloth- 
ing ; entries  tell  ns  of  the  dainty  fare  the  hospi- 
table priors  placed  before  their  guests,  of  enter- 
tainments at  which  players,  minstrels,  jugglers, 
and  singers  visited  the  monastery  and  were  paid 
for  their  services ; of  royal  presents  and  visits, 
and  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  inmates. 
Mr.  Noake  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  among 
tho  papers  to  which  the  dean  and  chapter  gave 
him  access  a diary  of  one  of  the  priors.  This 
valuable  source  of  information  has  been  over- 
looked by  previous  historians,  and  is,  therefore, 
new  to  the  antiquarian  world.  It  is  made  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  book,  and,  as  an 
authentic  record  of  the  private  expenses  and 
proceedings  of  the  last  prior  but  one,  it  is  very 
well  worth  examination. 

This  newly-found  journal  of  Prior  Moore 
informs  us  that  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  four 
score  years  and  ten,  half  a century  of  which 
period  he  was  a member  of  the  fraternity,  and  a 
quarter  of  a century  a pensioned  prior,  living  in 
one  of  the  manor-houses  belonging  to  the 
monastery.  He  was  “ shaven  into  ye  religion” 
in  1488,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age ; in 
1518  he  was  elected  prior;  in  1535  he  retired 
from  the  office  with  a pension,  residence,  and 
attendants  assigned  him;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  long  period  in  which  he  enjoyed  his  leisure 
in  the  half-timbered  manor-house,  with  its  spa- 
cious court,  with  its  ample  allowances,  geldings, 
silver  goblets,  cups,  salt-cellar,  and  spoons,  table 
and  bed  linen,  fuel  and  bedding,  all  specified  in 
a document  signed  in  the  chapter-house  8th  May, 
28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  saw  the  Reformation 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  accounts  of 
tho  prior  are  very  methodically  kept.  They  are 
hebdominal,  and  are  dated  according  to  feasts  of 

* “ The  Monastery  and  Cathedral  of  Worcester.”  By 
John  Noake,  author  of  “The  Hanibier  in  Worcester- 
shire.” London:  Longnjan  & Co.  Worcester : J.  Noake, 
Herald  Oflice.  18G6.  Brice  10a.  6d, 
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tbo  Chtircii,  beginning  with,  the  Feast  of  Sb. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  counting  so  many 
weeks  after  it  till  tho  first  week  in  the  Nativity 
occurs,  and  soocessively  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  our  present 
qnarter-days.  They  relate  to  the  expenses  of 
his  house,  clothes,  furniture,  plate,  jewelry  ; the 
cost  of  different  items  required  for  the  services 
or  ornaments  of  the  church  ; presents  made  to 
relatives,  friends,  and  servants  j his  travelling 
expenses;  the  cost  of  the  cure  of  his  bad 
leg,  surgery  to  his  arm,  his  broken  ribs ; the 
funeral  expenses  of  his  parents ; and  among  such 
miscellaneous  information  is  mention  of  otter- 
hnnting,  fox-hunting,  bear-baiting,  banquets, 
visits  of  players,  minstrels,  and  jugglers,  and  his 
own  visits  to  his  different  manor-houses  and  tlie 
metropolis.  All  this  gives,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
some  curious  facts.  When  in  tho  metropolis,  the 
prior  made  many  purchases  for  the  monastery. 
Mr.  Noake,  who  has  a pictorial  style,  shows  him 
shopping  in  the  narrow  streets  of  gabled  over- 
hanging houses  followed  by  his  train  of  attendants 
and  serving  men.  At  one  storo  he  buys  a stock 
of  spiceries,  groceries,  and  preserved  fruits,  that 
must  have  made  his  cavalcade  odorous  on  its 
road  home  to  Worcester.  At  another  of  the 
small,  dark,  open  shops  he  buys  a pair  of 
“ kervyng  knyffs,”  and  a pair  of  candlesticks  j 
and  pursuing  his  way,  amidst  inquiries  of  “ what 
d'ye  lack?”  from  rival  apprentices,  occasional 
stoppages  are  made  for  the  purchase  of  calander 
for  a cowl,  sheets,  kerchiefs,  a carpet  of  verdure, 
“ lethern  bottells,”  a “ satten”  hat,  three  bonetts; 
his  shopping  finishing  for  the  day  with  a long 
visit  to  John  Cranks,  the  goldsmith.  This 
prosperous  tradesman  was  engaged  in  making 
a new  mitre  for  the  prior,  set  abont  with  great 
stones,  “ medyll  ” stones,  small  stones,  six  ounces 
of  pearls,  and  embellished  with  seventy-six  ounces 
of  silverwork,  besides  the  result  of  sis  weeks 
industry  on  the  part  of  a broderar,  whom  Master 
Cranks  paid  xij**.  a day,  and  furnished  with 
“mete  and  drynke.”  His  bill  for  this  “ item  ” 
came  to  401.  Ids.,  a sum  representing  many  times 
the  value  it  does  now,  and  contrasted  with  the 
4s.  the  prior  paid  for  his  satin  hat,  and  the  4-s.  6d. 
for  his  “ bonetts,”  must  have  been  considered  a 
large  expenditure.  The  goldsmith’s  shop  had  a 
Htrong  attraction  for  the  art-appreciating  prior, 
for  there  are  entries  in  his  diary  of  many  pur- 
chases, most  of  which  wo  should  now,  doubt- 
less, admire  as  handsome  works  of  art,  such  as  a 
gilt  standing  oup  with  a cover,  an  ale-cup  gilt 
with  cover,  pots  of  silver,  and  “ parcell  gylt  ” 
chalices,  several  rings,  several  gilt  spoons,  with 
“ymages  at  ye  ends,”  &c. ; and  not  the  least 
carious  would  bo  the  “peyr  of  balance”  he 
bought  with  which  to  weigh  these  treasures  at 
home. 

It  was  tho  privilege  of  the  open-handed  prior 
to  entertain  Queeu  Mary  when  but  a tiny 
princess,  five  years  old,  and  again  for  several 
weeks  about  four  years  afterwards.  On  these 
occasions,  he  records,  he  sang  high  mass  at  “ ye 
hie  awter,”  instead  of  deputing  this  task  to 
another,  and  the  princess  and  her  lady-in- 
waiting,  my  Lady  Salesbury,  made  offerings  of 
“ crownes  of  gold  ” and  tapers.  There  is  also 
mention  of  entertainments  he  gave  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  “all  in  skarlet  gowns,”  in  the 
Guesten  Hall,  and  of  others  to  which  the  “ wyffs  ” 
of  the  bailiffs  and  other  citizens  were  invited. 
Tho  feasts  were  supplemented  with  malmsey, 
osey,  red  wine,  rutuney,  sack,  pyment,  hippo- 
eras,  claret,  and  Ehenish  wine ; and  followed  by 
amusements  that  have  run  so  far  down  in  the 
social  scale  as  to  be  now  out  of  religious  circles, 
such  as  those  afforded  by  “ cbyldren  y t tumbled,” 
minstrels,  “ye  kyng's  jugeler,”  and  his  blind 
harper,  “ popet  pleyers,”  besides  singers  of 
“ carrells,”  and  players  from  Gloucester  and 
Coventry.  The  prior  bought  his  wines  of  his 
brother,  a merchant  at  Bristol,  and  remem- 
bered  family  claims  in  many  other  instances. 
Judging  by  the  expenses  he  incurred  at  tho 
funerals  of  his  parents,  particularly  at  that  of 
his  mother,  and  the  gifts  he  gave  on  the  anni- 
versary .of  her  death,  be  must  have  been  a duti- 
ful and  affectionate  son.  All  this  art-patronage, 
hospitality,  merriment,  and  filial  generosity, 
would  prove  that  the  prior  had  a good  time  of  it, 
were  it  not  for  one  document  Mr.  Noake  gives, 
which  is  written  by  a monk,  to  the  Eight  Wor- 
shipful Master  Secretary  and  Lord  Visitor,  call- 
ing himself  “ your  lordship’s  owne  pore  wreche 
yn  prson  yn  yowr  monastery  att  Worcettr,  I. 
Musard.”  This  unfortunate  writes  to  head  quar- 
ters to  be  removed  to  Westminster,  as  he  is 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  ill  feeling  he  has 
created  against  himself  at  Worcester  by  exposing 


and  complaining  of  the  prior’s  extravagance, ' 
disregard  of  the  state  of  the  fabric,  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  means  of  the  convent.  But  for  this 
shadow,  and  the  plaisters  and  surgery  to  his 
limbs  and  frame,  the  prior’s  life  seems  to  have 
been  liko  a bright  patch  of  sunshine  on  the 
cloister  walls  : as  it  is,  it  is  none  the  less  a pic- 
turesque and  instructive  biography. 

There  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  transi- 
tional condition  the  surnames  of  individuals  were 
in  about  Prior  Moore’s  time,  to  be  seen  in  his 
diary.  Some  people  owned  only  their  trade  as 
a surname.  Mention  is  made  of  William  Barbur, 
the  barber-surgeon,  who  attended  to  the  “ helyng” 
of  the  prior’s  leg ; Thomas  Poticary,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  medicines ; Bichard  le  Mercer ; 
“ W’m.  ye  m’cer,”  who  gave  him  a fine  hand- 
napkin  for  a new  year’s  gift ; John  Taylor,  who 
lined  a pair  of  his  sleeves  for  6d. ; William  le 
Lewter,  who  sang  and  played  in  “ Chrismass 
wickej”  Eichard  Synger;  Wm.  Beggar,  a “pore 
young  mann,”  to  whom  he  gave  two  shirts  ; 
Edmund  Glassyar,  who  painted  the  figures  of 
Mary  and  John  on  the  lower  windows  of  the 
chapel  at  Crowle  for  4e.  12d . ; and  Thos.  Peynter, 
employed  in  putting  the  same  house  in  repair 
previously  to  tho  prior’s  retirement  to  it.  Other 
people,  again,  are  duly  provided  with  a surname, 
and  have  their  trades  mentioned  as  well,  as  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  Penrice,  Kervar,  who  made 
two  tabernacles  and  figures  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  John  for  the  church  at  Grimley ; John  Clare, 
pewterer,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  and 
renewed  “ ye  hoole  tale  ” of  platters,  pottingers, 
and  saucers  in  the  four  establishments  main- 
tained by  the  prior;  and  John  Cranks,  “ye  ole 
amytb,”  who  furnished  the  richly-jewelled  mitre, 
the  tall  standing  cups,  the  jewelry  and  plate, 
that  added  so  considerably  to  the  expenses  of  the 
prior  and  tho  discontent  of  I.  Musard.  Occa- 
sionally one  name  sufficed  by  which  to  identify 
a man : — 

“ To  Barlram  for  crosae  and  other  worke  to  my 
mother’s  grave  at  Grimley  iii*.  ivd.” 

This  want  of  certainty  or  exactness  is  still  more 
clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  prior  writes 
of  his  mother  as  Anne  Peers,  and  of  his  father  as 
Ed.  Peres.  In  rare  instances  tho  names  of 
individuals  to  whom  money  is  paid  are  not  re- 
corded at  all,  possibly  on  account  of  their  being 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  : — 

" Item  to  a man  for  drawing  of  a platt  for  a stoone 
from  London  3't  is  leyde  before  J'hus  awter  for  mo  to  be 
boryde  under,  which  stone  cost  sli. 

To  a man  of  London  beayds  ye  oarage  & ye  makyng  of 
ye  platt  iij«.  ivi." 

In  his  chapter  devoted  to  the  cathedral  Mr. 
Noake  disavows  any  intention  of  giving  an 
architectural  description  of  the  fabric,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  has  been  done  by  previous 
writers,  and  quite  recently  by  Professor  Willia. 
This  resolution  is  to  be  regretted,  as  his  work 
would  have  been  much  more  complete  with  a 
definite  description  of  the  plan  and  leading 
features  of  both  this  structure  and  the  domestic 
. buildings.  The  foundation-stone,  so  to  speak,  of 
an  account  of  a building  seems  missing  when 
there  is  no  plan  ; and  when  there  is  neither  this 
nor  a view,  the  head  corner-stone  appeal's  absent 
too-  With  the  exception  that  these  bases  are  not 
present,  Mr.  Noake  has  availed  himself  of  every 
means  to  enable  readers  to  follow  his  guidance  as 
he  leads  them  from  place  to  place.  He  takes  up  the 
history  of  the  church  when  it  was  a community 
of  married  presbyters,  before  the  installation  of 
St.  Oswald’s  monks  of  the  order  of  Bt.  Benedict, 
and  the  building  of  the  church  and  monastery 
on  the  present  sites,  and  mentions  the  successive 
enlargements  and  conflagrations  that  culminated 
in  its  renovation,  under  Bishop  Sylvester,  when 
King  Henry  III.,  with  alargo  gathering  of  nobles 
and  clergy,  were  present  at  the  opening  services. 
The  various  additions  and  rebuildings  that  oc- 
curred subsequently  to  this,  and  which  began 
only  six  years  afterwards,  when  the  east  front 
was  taken  in  hand,  are  carried  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  which  period  destruction 
and  removals  only  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Noake  declares  that  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  scoi’c  or  so  of  altars  and  shrines,  the  rood- 
loft,  images,  and  stained-glass  windows,  was 
nothing  like  so  injurions  to  tho  integrity  of  the 
fabric  as  was  the  damage  wrought  by  the  troops 
of  Essex  in  1642,  and  those  of  Cromwell  in  1651, 
and  even  less  so  than  the  renovations  of  tho 
last  century.  Two  cuts  from  Stanley’s  “Guide 
to  Worcester,”  are  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the 
curious  carvings  that  enrich  the  miserero  seats 
that  still  remain.  They  are  curiously  grotesque; 
one  representing  a mau  sitting  on  a stool,  with 
bis  shoes  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him,  whilst 


he  is  engaged  warming  his  feet  and  stirring  the 
contents  of  a large  “ pottinger,”  on  a small  fire, 
with  two  sides  of  bacon  hanging  behind  him, 
and  a cat  looking  on  before  him ; the  second 
looking  like  a parody  of  the  legend  of  Coventry, 
as  it  shows  a nude  figure  carrying  a hare,  per- 
haps to  indicate  timidity,  over  which  a very 
openwork  net  is  fastened,  riding  on  an  extra 
largo  goat.  Two  additional  cuts  from  the 
same  source  indicate  that  carvings  of  an  identical 
character,  though  of  different  subjects,  are 
existing  in  the  priory  church  at  Gt.  Malvern. 
Where  so  much  has  been  lost,  it  strikes  us 
as  curious  that  anything  should  be  left.  Ibe 
chief  objects  of  desire  on  the  part  of  pillagers 
were  the  materials  that  could  be  melted  clown 
and  used  up  in  new  forms.  After  objects 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  adorned  with 
them,  lead  seems  to  have  been  in  the  greatest 
request.  The  roofs  of  the  cathedral  and  pre- 
bendal  buildings,  and  the  water-pipes,  were  sewn 
carried  away  in  the  “ warres ;”  and,  by  the  time 
affairs  became  settled  again,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  began  to  think  of  repairs,  the  great  de- 
mand for  btillets  had  run  np  the  price  of  lead 
beyond  that  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  They 
deputed  their  treasurer  to  go  into  Derbyshire  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, accompanied  by  Jos.  Clarke,  a plumber, 
who  was  to  have  eigbteenpence  per  diem,  he  went 
to  Matlook,  where  he  purchased  twenty  fother 
of  Henry  Wigley,  which  was  to  be  delivered  at 
Derby  for  3221.  lOs.,  a sum  that  represents  con- 
siderably more  than  2,0001.  of  our  money;  and 
this  expense  was  increased  by  about  300J.  (pre- 
sent value)  for  the  carriage  to  the  Severn  at 
Bewdley.  This  price,  with  the  expenses  of  the 
treasurer  and  plumber,  would  have  made  the 
lead  a very  costly  article  j but  this  did  nob  pre- 
vent the  purchase  of  similar  quantities  in  the 
following  years.  Once  the  treasurer,  who  is  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Oley,  went  “ a great  journey  ” to  his 
living  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  thence  into  Cam- 
bridge and  Yorkshire,  upon  private  business,  to 
which  he  had  not  attended  for  fourteen  months, 
owing  to  the  repairs,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Derbyshire,  so  that  ho  might  get  more  lead  for 
the  church ; and  besides  the  great  cost  of  the 
lead,  and  Mr.  Oley’s  travelling  expenses,  he  and 
his  servant  had  to  go  to  Borton-upon-Trent,  and 
carry  the  312J.  there,  in  “canvas  baggs,”  which 
cost  33.  3d.,  “because  be  could  not  pay  it  at 
London.”  Several  other  curious  particulars  Mr. 
Noake  brings  to  light  about  workmen  iu  the  build- 
ing trades.  They  all  received  a small  payment 
when  they  were  engaged,  like  a soldier  does  now 
when  he  enlists,  and  like  north-country  domestio 
servants  still  claim,  and  a gift  at  parting,  which 
was  usually,  Mr.  Noake  says,  a shilling,  then 
worth  much  more  than  it  is  now,  although  there 
is  mention  that  some  Gloucester  masons  employed 
on  the  great  east  window, — those  “ nine  stately 
raysed  panes,” — had  but  one  penny.  A contract 
to  supply  stone  was  called  “ articles  for  atone.” 
In  tho  course  of  the  vigorous  repairs  made  under 
this  active  Mr.  Oley,  when  the  men  were  taking 
j down  broken  pinnacles  and  decayed  battlements, 
“ Nixon’s  son  fell  out  of  a cradle  in  the  south 
aisle  and  was  killed  ; and  Jelly’s  son  also  fell 
out.”  The  three  chirurgeons  who  were  called 
in  on  this  occasion  received  Gl.  53.  The  plumber 
employed  appears  to  have  offended  his  fraternity, 
for  the  plumbers  of  the  city  indicted  him,  and 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  to 
“ goole,”  when  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  preben- 
daries, informing  him  of  the  fact  and  asking  pro- 
tection ; but  whether  he  was  assisted  does  not 
appear.  The  expenditnre  incurred  at  this  time 
was  but  little  short  of  30,0001.  estimated  in  our 
present  coin.  “ So,”  says  Mr.  Noake,  “ Pro- 
fessor Willis  is  not  quite  correct  when  he  says 
that  ‘ at  the  restoration  little  appears  to  have 
been  done  except  cleansing  the  church  and  re- 
pairing and  concealing  the  mutilations  and  wan- 
ton mischief  of  the  Puritans.’  ” 

The  present  dean  and  chapter  are  emulating 
Mr.  Oley — let  us  hope  wisely  and  not  too  well; 
for  there  is  as  much  danger  of  overdoing  a re- 
storation as  there  is  in  stopping  short.  Terrible 
accounts  have  been  put  in  circulation  asserting 
that  they  have  gone  to  work  in  a benighted 
manner,  depriving  the  ancient  work  of  its  vigour 
aud  originality,  aud  toning  it  down  and  filling  it 
in  to  a surface  of  unmeaningness  ; and  that  like 
Aladdin’s  wife,  they  have  been  so  dazzled  and 
bewildered  with  tho  prospect  of  new  bells,  that 
they  have  been  induced  to  part  with  the  old 
peal.  All  this  has  been  contradicted  by  the 
local  organ.  Nothing  has  been  frittered  away, 
except  whitewash ; no  mouldings  have  been 
tampered  with,  save  where  they  required  to  be 
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relieved  of  the  coatings  of  this  superficial  dis- 
guise ; no  ancient  stones  have  been  removed, 
unless  they  were  hopelessly  decayed;  and  all  the 
old  sound  stones  taken  down  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs  were  marked  and  replaced  in  their 
original  positions.  Mr.  Noake,  who  sides  with  the 
dean  and  chapter  in  rebutting  the  charges  of  in- 
jury to  the  character  of  the  sacred  fane,  estimates 
the  present  works  as  likely  to  coat  60,0001.  The 
extent  of  the  work  mentioned  by  him  is  very  large 
for  this  sum.  He  enumerates  the  “ almost  entire 
recasing  of  the  walls  and  tower ; rebuilding  of 
the  walls  and  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  ; restoring  the  windows  of  the  choir  aisles 
from  the  Perpendicular  insertions  to  their  origi- 
nal lancet  shape;  scraping  and  cleansing  the 
walls,  piers,  and  roofs  internally;  re-arranging 
and  refitting  the  choir  and  sanctuary  with  more 
appropriate  seats  and  furniture ; removing  the 
screens  between  the  choir  and  its  aisles,  also 
the  organ  and  its  gallery;  paving  and  warming; 
erection  of  new  clock  and  bells  (a  separate 
scheme,  promoted  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cattley)  ; re- 
opening the  west  doors,”  &c.  Leaving  this  very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  we  must  note  that 
the  present  authorities  have  pulled  down  several 
blocks  of  the  monastic  buildings,  the  most  con- 
siderable being  the  great  Guesten  Hall;  the 
Prior’s  Hall  (for  a drawing  of  which  Mr.  Noake 
refers  his  readers  to  the  Builder,  1848) , and  the 
Priory,  which  was  polled  down  in  1845,  when 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  dean  to 
occupy  the  episcopal  palace  near  the  cathedral, 
and  the  bishop  to  remove  to  Hartlebury  Castle. 

A great  many  curious  facts  are  given  in  our 
author’s  chapter  on  “ The  Refectory,  Cooking  and 
Feasting.”  The  great  number  of  feasts  made 
the  plain  fare  of  the  monks  on  ordinary  days  not 
more  of  a hardship  than  was  necessary  for  a 
wholesome  re-adjustment  of  over-taxed  diges- 
tions. The  style  of  living  was  looked  up  to  so 
admiringly  by  lay  eyes,  that  many  people  made 
bargains  with  the  convent  to  be  supplied  with 
the  viands  sanctified  by  being  dressed  in  the 
monastery  kitchen.  Mr.  Noake  quotes  the  terms 
of  some  of  these  agreements  to  be  parlour- 
boarders  of  the  monks.  The  library,  literature, 
and  school  of  the  convent  are  also  treated  of 
agreeably  with  much  condensation  of  laborious 
reading.  Lady  Godiva,  of  Coventry,  left  the 
Worcester  monks  the  Bibliotheca,  in  A.D.  1057, 
and  the  great  value  then  set  upon  books  doubt- 
less caused  this  to  be  regarded  as  a valuable 
legacy.  It  was  usual  to  draw  up  a deed  when  a 
book  was  borrowed,  and  sometimes  a deposit  of 
money  or  plate  was  made  as  surety  for  their  re- 
turn. Among  the  lines  ofren  written  on  them 
to  remind  borrowers  to  return  them  are  the 
following : — 

“ Thys  bote  is  one  and  GODES  tors  ys  anoder : 

They  that  take  the  on,  GOD  gefe  thl'in  the  toder.” 

Worcester  library  contains  many  curious  MSS.,  j 
some  of  which  are  given  by  our  author  to  show  I 
the  literature  most  in  esteem  in  the  monastery.  ! 
He  also  gives  eight  cuts  of  a selection  of  the 
numerous  ” notarial  marks  ” attached  to  many 
of  the  deeds.  These  were  a sort  of  formal 
attestation  on  which  considerable  pains  were 
bestowed.  The  crosses  usually  made  by  the 
general  public,  elaborate  into  the  most  fanciful 
and  sometimes  punning  desisns,  such  as  would 
show  the  trade  of  the  attestor.  The  professional 
scribe,  however,  went  even  further,  and  some  of 
them  resembled,  in  intricacy  and  intertwining  of 
flonrishes  and  other  set  patterns,  the  initial ' 
letters  of  illuminated  missals.  As  a volume  for 
popular  use  Mr.  Noake’s  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed in  Worcestershire  and  by  every  one  who 
loves  to  look  upon  the  past.  He  has  certainly 
been  most  painstaking  in  his  endeavonr  to  pre- 
serve and  group  into  pictures  all  that  can  be  now 
ascertained  of  the  extinct  reclnses  of  Worcester. 
His  work  is  a book  of  their  days  and  ways. 
From  such  grave  matter  as  their  discipline, 
government,  and  possessions  we  may  turn  to 
minor  details,  as  their  great  use,  at  one  time,  of 
saffron  for  colouring  food,  which  caused  them  to 
grow  great  numbers  of  crocuses  in  their  trim 
gardens;  and  their  large  consumption  of  mustard 
with  their  salted  meats  and  fish.  In  fine,  those 
who  will  may  follow  Mr.  Noake  round  the 
monastery  as  they  would  follow  a guide  through 
an  existing  convent.  We  turn  over  a page  as 
though  we  opened  a door,  and  there  is  Coquin- 
ariuB  in  his  goodly  kitchen  with  “IcpotiTigcr”  and 
the  “ juestencoke,”  pressed  into  his  service,  and  a 
score  of  less  accomplished  assistants,  preparing 
countless  steaming  savoury  dishes  of  meat  and 
birds,  amongst  which  are  lapwings,  peacocks,  and 
cygnets,  for  theentertainment  of  King  Henry  VII., 


who  with  his  queen,  son,  and  mother,  are  on 
a visit  to  the  monastery.  In  an  apartment,  under 
the  control  of  the  chamberlain,  are  a couple  of 
tailors,  who  are  making  up  the  dark  cloth, 
called  Northfolb  cloth,  for  the  prior  and  his  gen- 
tlemen, while  a coarser  serge  lies  ready  to  their 
hand  for  the  monks’  wear,  and  piles  of  linsey- 
woolsey  shirts  and  sheets  have  been  brought  in 
for  repair.  In  the  refectory  sit  fifty  monks, 
with  their  hdods  drawn  down  to  their  eyes, 
silently  eating  their  respective  pittances,  as  a 
lecturer  reads  aloud,  and  a little  crowd  of  pen- 
sioners is  waiting  at  the  great  gate  for  the  re- 
mains of  their  repast.  Passing  the  closed  car- 
rels in  the  cloisters,  where  several  of  the  monks 
have  been  occupied  in  copying  and  illuminating, 
we  may  follow  him  to  the  infirmary,  not  to  ex- 
amine too  critically  the  condition  of  health  of 
occupants  unable  to  withstand  the  sednetions  of 
extra  diet  and  leisure,  but  to  bear  the  infirmarer 
descant  upon  the  merits  of  his  wonderful  and 
illogical  remedies.  We  could  not  leave  the 
“ ghostlie  faders  ” in  a pleasanter  place  than 
their  garden,  with  its  brilliant  crocus-beds  and 
plots  of  sweet-smelling  herbs,  with  the  Severn 
as  a boundary,  and  the  majestic  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  stately  groupings  of  their 
domestic  buildings,  as  a background. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Ouu  recent  notice  of  buildings  in  the  City 
ended  with  an  intimation  that  we  might  soon 
continue  our  review;  and,  now,  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  works  of  even  two  years  past, 
combine  to  show  ua  that  yet  we  have  scarcely 
got  beyond  the  opening  of  our  description  of 
architecture  as  it  is  in  the  quarter  of  London 
where,  almost  exclusively,  as  compared  with 
other  quarters,  art  is  generally  felt  to  be  a re- 
quisite in  building,  by  those  who  have  to  erect 
buildings.*  Towards  the  end  of  our  last  notice 
we  were  speaking  of  the  structure  at  the  en- 
trance of  Tokenhouse-yard,  when  we  referred  to 
one  that  is  next  to  it,  the  Auction  Mart.  Token- 
house-yard,  we  should  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  not  well  acquainted  with  the  City,  is  the 
court,  with  narrow  carriage  - entrance,  which 
leads  out  from  Lothbnry, — the  latter  being  the 
line  of  street  in  which  is  the  northern  front  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  removal  of  some  of  the  scaffolding  from 
the  Italian  Gothic  building  that  we  partly  de- 
scribed, now  enables  us  to  see  that  the  eastern 
front,  which  we  barely  mentioned,  has  some 
very  well  executed  carving.  We  may  particu- 
larly instance  the  capitals,  or  imposts,  of  the 
piers  between  the  windows  of  the  ground-story, 
formed  of  leaves  of  the  acanthus-type,  and  the 
capitals  to  columns.  The  latter  capitals  have 
each  a small  head  of  an  animal,  rendered  with 
much  force  of  expression.  Also  well  carved  are 
the  finials  to  the  ogee-canopics,  and  the  orna- 
ments in  the  place  of  bosses,  or  pateras,  in  the 
spandrels,  which  are  formed  of  four  projecting 
acanthus-leaves;  but,  for  the  matter  of  design 
and  art,  all  this  ornamentation,  however  well 
executed,  is  still  but  copyism  from  what  is  not 
the  best  school.  The  foliated  work  itself,  the 
forms  of  the  ogees,  and  the  relations  of  propor- 
tion between  the  finials  and  the  mouldings  which 
carry  them,  in  the  eyes  of  persona  acquainted 
with  the  Gothic  of  England  and  France,  are 
stamped  with  their  inferiority  ; they  are,  there- 
fore, productive  of  dissatisfaction,  rather  than  of 
an  idea  of  variety,  which  would  be  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  a new  form  not  so  stamped. 
Much  of  the  effect  in  this  front,  as  in  that 
towards  Lothbory,  is  produced  by  the  gronping 
together  windows  of  different  stories  within  a 
marginal  notched  moniding.  Inside  the  build- 
ing, the  ornamentation  is  weak  and  poor  in  efi'ect ; 
but  in  the  staircase  there  is  a suggestive  mode 
of  treating  the  solid  stone  steps,  in  the  sofiit  of 
the  stairs,  the  angles  being  worked  in  the  form 
of  a roll-moulding  in  a hollow. 

A similar  arrangement  to  this  last  de- 
scribed,— a different  moulding  being  used, — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Auction  Mart,  the  build- 
ing adjoining,  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke, 
bat  as  being  of  a very  different  character  of 
architecture.  Whilst  the  building  of  the  General 
Credit  and  Finance  Company  is  a reproduction 
of  the  Italian  Gothic,  the  Auction  Mart  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Italian  character,  varied  by 
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some  details  of  the  earlier  Renaissance,  and 
some  few  that  are  suggestive  of  Gothic.  These 
last  will  bo  considered,  by  some  observers,  the 
inharmonious  features  in  the  front ; although 
the  more  important  of  them  occur  in  parts,  as 
the  base,  where  there  is  work  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  to  be  admired  in  the  building.  The 
front,  altogether,  is  highly  effective, — even  with 
the  disadvantage,  so  common  in  lanes  and 
courts  of  the  City,  of  space  that  is  insufficient 
for  getting  back  to  take  in  the  whole  height 
at  one  view,  and  for  appreciating  duly  the 
really  clever  treatment  here  of  the  top-story. 
The  front  consists  of  three  ordinary  stories  of 
windows,  with  those  of  the  cellarage ; the  latter, 
as  usual  in  the  City,  having  their  heads  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  street-footway. 
There  are  seven  bays  in  the  length  of  the  front, 
the  central  feature  being  a very  effective  door- 
way. Red  Mansfield  stone  is  used  for  the  base 
of  the  building,  for  the  door-way,  and  for  pro- 
jecting panels  which  there  are  to  the  piers  be- 
tween the  windows  of  the  top-story.  The  rest 
of  the  front  is  in  white  stone,  or  excepting 
features  of  certain  pateras  that  are  in  the  panels. 
There  are  bold  projections  from  these  pateras,  in 
the  position  of  the  boss  of  a shield  : these  are  of 
serpentine.  A base-mould  to  the  building,  formed 
of  carefully  profiled  and  admirably  executed 
mouldings,  is  returned  on  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
jections of  the  basement-windows,  and  cut  oft’ 
at  the  front, — so  that  the  window-architrave  and 
the  plinth  have  the  same  face, — as  in  Gothic 
work,  such  as  that  of  many  parts  of  the  Palace 
at  Westminster.  Above  each  window-head  of 
the  base,  or  in  the  dado  of  the  podium  to  the 
ground-floor  window,  is  a line  of  pateras, 
of  bold  and  truly-turned  mouldings.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ground-story  and  the  second- 
story  have  each  architraves,  and  cornices,  of  the 
Roman-Italian  character,  without  pediments ; 
but,  upon  the  architrave,  small  square  pateras  or 
bosses,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Perpendicular 
Gothic,  are  introduced,  closely  set.  The  door- 
way corresponds  in  character  with  the  windows  r 
ithas  little  ornamentation, exceptingtheelaborate 
mouldings ; and  has  no  pediment ; but  is  promi- 
nent from  being  executed  in  the  red  Mansfield 
stone,  and  from  its  general  excellent  treatment. 
A bronze  panel,  with  the  words  Auction  Mart,  is 
inserted  in  the  door-head;  and  the  same  words, 
in  incised  and  gilt  letters,  appear  on  the  door- 
post. The  effect  of  the  doorway  is  aided  by 
these  additions, — the  letters  being  well  formed : 
indeed,  the  case  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  a 
valuable  lesson.  An  inscription  on  a building  is 
almost  always  worth  having,  for  the  use  of  the 
thing : but  it  can  be  a blotch  on  the  whole  front ; 
or  it  may  be  “a  thing  of  beauty,” — and  that,  with- 
out the  slightest  ornamentation,  or  approach  to 
illegibility.  The  modern  French  letters,  or 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height,  rather  than 
those  of  Roman  inscriptions,  seem  to  tell  the 
best;  and  these  are  what  are  used  at  the 
Auction  Mart.  Few  draughtsmen  can  draw 
such  letters,  or  space  them  in  inscriptions,  so  as 
to  appear  equal  to  typography  ; whilst  it  is  the 
very  best  type-founders’  letter,  and  printers’ 
spacing,  that  should  be  aimed  at.  The  windows 
of  the  second  story,  in  the  Auction  Mart,  vary 
from  those  below,  inasmuch  as  in  each  cornice 
there  are  three  trusses.  These  correspond  in 
position  with  columns  and  pilasters  which  are 
the  main  features  of  the  fenestration  of  the  top- 
story.  Between  the  two  stories,  however,  is  a 
broad  space  carved  as  a plaited  ribbon,  and 
finished  at  top  with  a cornice-moulding  whereon 
rest  the  bases  of  the  columns  and  pilasters. 
Each  window-opening  of  the  top-story  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a column;  which  stands  de- 
tached, the  wooden  mullion  of  the  cased-frame 
for  the  sashes  being  behind  it.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  Roman  Doric  character,  and  has  the 
shaft  fluted  for  a portion  of  the  height.  At  each 
reveal,  or  angle,  is  an  anta-pilaster ; and  on  the 
pier  between  the  pilasters  of  two  windows  is  the 
upright  panel,  in  red  Mansfield  stone ; which 
has  already  been  refei'red  to.  It  is  bordered  by 
mouldings  and  fluting,  which  have  a good  effect. 
In  this  panel  is  the  circular  patera,  or  shield, 
with  the  boldly  projecting  feature  that  we  have 
spoken  of  as  in  serpentine.  During  the  progress 
of  the  building,  many  persons,  after  looking  at 
these  features,  asked  the  clerk  of  works  the  use 
of  them.  The  fact  of  the  question  points  to 
what  may  be  deemed  a defect.  The  forms 
and  projections  are  not  obviously  ornamental ; 
and  the  idea  is  natural,  that  they  are  either 
useful  members  of  the  structure,  or  that  together 
with  the  pateras,  which  are  like  shields,  they 
,aro  emblematic;  but  they  are  neither  the  one 
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thing  nor  the  other.  Utility  is  the  legitimate 
aim  in  a building  : so,  alike,  there  may  be 
ornament,  or  emblems,  to  any  extent,  when 
the  idea  of  the  actual  use  is  served,  or  not  in- 
terfered with,  by  them  ; but  here  we  have  mere 
conspicuosity  ; for,  the  feature  is  neither  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  nor  of  meaning,  nor  positively  re- 
quired for  drawing  attention  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  building.  The  front  is  crowned  by  a 
cornice,  having  the  peculiarity  of  cantilevers  and 
modillions  alternated.  Some  of  the  cantilevers 
are  coupled ; and  all  are  ornamenned  with  small 
plain  pateras  on  the  face,  larger  pateras 
occurring  in  the  spaces  between  the  modillions 
and  cantilevers.  There  is  some  good  joiner’s 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  of  decorative 
character,  freshly  designed,  including  that  of  the 
different  rostra  for  auctioneers.  The  sashes  and 
doors  are  of  wainscot ; whilst  architraves  and 
skirtings  are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  This 
work  being  well  done,  the  effect  is  good,  helped  by 
the  contrast.  The  stairs  to  the  top-story  have 
turned  balusters,  a square  dwarf-column  for  the 
newel,  and  a framed  and  panelled  soffit-lining ; 
the  whole  being  of  wainscot,  and  made  effective 
by  the  decorative  treatment.  As  regards  the 
exterior,  the  entire  masonry  of  the  front  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  work. 

Next  to  the  Auction  Mart,  on  the  same  side  of 
Tokenhouse-yard,  is  a front  of  very  different 
character,  but  marked  by  an  amount  of  decora- 
tive effort  that  at  least  draws  attention  to  it. 
The  decoration  however  is  chiefly  in  cement : 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  of  it  designed  for 
the  occasion ; and  it  is  altogether  better  than 
cement  - ornamentation  is  generally ; but,  as 
usual  when  the  material  is  used,  it  errs  by  ex- 
cess. The  front  is  one  of  four  stories,  and  of  ten 
bays  in  length,  counting  in  the  three  upper 
ranges  of  windows.  The  ground-story  is  like  a 
range  of  shop-fronts,  only  broken  by  a doorway 
from  which  steps  lead  direct  from  the  footway, 
to  the  chambers  of  the  upper  story,  and  by  the 
opening  of  a way  through  to  King’s  Arms- 
yard,  Moorgate-street.  The  windows  of  the 
ground-stoiy  come  down  to  the  floor -line  j which 
is  raised,  as  usual,  to  get  light  to  the  basement. 
The  front-wall  of  the  upper  stories  is  carried 
on  seven  stone  piers,  including  those  of  the  ends. 
The  capitals  are  elaborately  carved ; but  in 
design  they  are  not  good.  A Corinthian  capital, 
newly  executed,  is  becoming  a rare  thing  ; 
caiwers  seem  to  be  allowed  to  try  their  hands 
any  way  at  invention  ; and  they  produce  what  is 
different,  but  generally  what  is  not  good,  and 
what  is  markedly  inferior  to  Corinthian.  The 
piers  wc  were  describing  have  a carved  imita- 
tion of  a rope,  on  each  angle,  in  a chamfer.  The 
effect  of  this  is  very  bad.  The  piers  at  the  ends 
have  trusses  to  stop  the  ends  6f  the  line  of 
bressiimmer,wibh  festoons  ; and  they  carry  lions’ 
heads ; these  are  somewhat  better  than  the 
other  work.  The  spaces  between  the  stone 
piers  are  filled  in  with  glass,  in  wainscot 
sash-bars  of  decorative  character, — the  opening 
being  divided  by  a wooden  mullion,  or  post, 
having  capital  and  base.  The  windows  of  the 
principal  stories  have  dressings,  with  trasses,  cor- 
nices, and  pediments,  in  cement,  and  with  festoons 
and  other  enrichment,  all  redundant  as  we  have 
Bald.  The  dressings  project  but  slightly  from 
the  wall-line  j but  the  windows  are  set-in  with 
double  reveals  : the  outer  reveal  is  enriched  with 
ornament,  in  the  cement;  and  the  inner  reveal 
with  a coloured  pattern  in  tiles,  maroue-red,  on 
a white  ground.  The  general  walling,  of  brick- 
work, has  at  every  four  courses  a line  of  small 
nail-heads,  with  a bordering  of  dark  red  lines, — 
one  thin  line  above,  and  another  below,  and 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  general  brickwork. 
Messrs.  Wimble  & Taylor  are  the  architects. 

We  may  mention  that,  following  the  way 
through,  we  find  in  King’s  Arms  Yard,  at 
Nos.  11  and  12,  some  window-dressings  in  red- 
brickwork,  that  are  worth  noting.  They  belong 
to  one,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  of  those  old 
City  residences  that  are  fast  disappearing. 

Continuing  this  route,  and  crossing  Moorgate- 
street,  we  get  into  Coleman-street,  where,  at 
No.  53,  there  is  a good  stone-fronted  building,  of 
which  Mr.  John  Collier  was  the  architect.  It 
has  five  stories  above  the  basement,  and  is  of 
the  ordinary  width  of  a front  with  two  windows, 
or  the  number  which  actually  there  are  in  the 
two  top-stories.  The  front  is  chiefly  character- 
ised by  the  pyramidization,  so  to  speak,  and 
grouping  all  together,  of  the  window -openings  of 
the  three  lower  stories ; whereby,  the  effect  of 
great  weight  carried  on  a sheet  of  glass  is  almost 
got  rid  of.  Supplementary  supports  of  iron,  two  in 
number,  are  placed  to  the  entablature,  between 


the  piers  at  the  ends  of  the  ground-sto^ ; and 
these  snpports  are  judiciously  varied  in  their 
form  from  that  of  the  common  lanky  and  un- 
decorated shaft,  which  seems  even  weak.  Any 
upholsterer,  in  the  form  that  he  gives  to  a 
wooden  bed  - post,  — however  bad  really  be 
makes  the  details, — shows  better  perception  of 
certain  requirements  in  the  forms  of  slender 
columns,  than  does  the  ordinary  designer  resting 
on  the  classical  and  Medimval  precedents  of  base, 
capital,  and  plain  shaft.  There  are  Kenaissance 
shafts  that  would  be  more  suggestive,  indeed 
that  have  been  so  taken.  In  the  building  in 
Coleman-street,  the  iron-supports  are  fashioned 
approximating  to  the  baluster-form  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft.  Owing  to  the  position  of  one 
of  them  being  fixed  by  the  doorway,  which  is  at 
one  side,  they  could  not  be  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  any  features  of  the  superstructure ; but 
one  of  them  divides  the  window  into  two  halves  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  want  of  harmony  to  be 
observed.  The  piers  carrying  the  ends  of  the 
bressummer  are  simply  panelled,  and  have 
capitals  ; whilst  above  the  capitals,  and  stopping 
the  ends  of  the  entablature,  are  well-carved 
lions’  heads,  with  escutcheons  and  monograms 
of  the  letters  C.  & A.  M.,  the  initials  of  the 
proprietor.  In  the  story  above,  these  end- 
piers  are  enriched  with  carving  of  flowers  in  the 
panels ; and  the  piers  are  continued  to  the  top 
of  the  front,  decorated  in  somewhat  plainer 
character.  Much  of  the  effect,  however,  of  the 
front,  is  given  by  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
of  the  two  stories  next  above  the  groond-story. 
In  both  cases  the  windows  are  Venetian,  or  of 
three  lights  ; and  on  the  second  story  (the  first 
above  the  ground  story,)  the  outer  architrave- 
lines  are  joined  with  the  horizontal-lines  of  the 
entablature  below,  and  with  the  supports  at  the 
ends,  by  the  help  of  ornamentation  in  the  shape 
of  small  scroll-buttresses.  The  motif  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  features  in  the  old  bouse 
in  Bisbopsgate-street  Without,  bearing  the  name 
of  Sir  Paul  Pindar.  Each  window  has  some 
carving  on  the  face  of  the  mullions,  an  enriched 
frieze,  and  a pediment  to  the  centre-light,  in  one 
case  segmental,  and  in  the  other  of  the  ordinary 
form.  In  the  fourth  story,  where  there  are  the 
two  windows  of  ordinary  width,  regularly  spaced 
with  the  piers,  each  opening  has  plain  archi- 
trave-mouldings, an  enriched  frieze,  and  a cor- 
nice and  segmental  pediment  carried  by  trusses. 
In  the  fifth  story,  the  windows,  which  are  square, 
come  within  the  height  of  the  cornice  ; which 
has,  for  its  main  features,  large,  bold,  and 
effective  cantilevers. 

In  Princes-street,  by  the  Bank,  are  two  exam- 
ples of  the  sort  of  conversion  of  frontage,  in  a 
ground-story,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a former 
article ; and  which  is  sometimes  made  without 
any  regard  for  resultant  general  effect  of  a front, 
and  for  harmony  between  the  several  parts.  In 
one  case  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Hindus- 
tan, China,  and  Japan,  Limited,  have  been  doing 
what  they  could  to  interfere  with  the  symmetiy 
of  the  building  at  the  northern  end  of  Princes- 
street,  opposite  the  Bank.  In  the  other  case, 
the  ground  story  of  the  front  next  to  the  garden- 
enclosure  of  Grocers’  Hall,  south,  has  been  dealt 
with  by  Messrs.  Roger  Cunliffe,  Sons,  & Co. 
Here,  the  front  in  the  upper  stories  is  three-win- 
dowed, with  piers  of  ordinary  width;  and  ori- 
ginally the  openings  received  some  decorative 
treatment  of  a character  worth  preserving.  The 
ground-story  is  now  composed  of  a couple  of 
columns,  in  the  face  of  glass,  two  end-piers 
having  columns  attached  and  corresponding  with 
those  detached,  and  an  arch-headed  entrance- 
door-way.  The  ornamentation  of  these  features 
certainly  is  very  good,  or  much  of  it.  It  has  a 
Byzantine  or  Romanesque  character.  The  co- 
lumns stand  on  very  lofty  plinths,  or  pedestals, 
— plain  blocks,  excepting  that  they  are  octagonal 
in  the  upper  part,  — corresponding  with  the 
height  of  the  basement  - windows ; and  the 
richly -carved  capitals  carry  square  blocks,  where- 
on rest  the  ends  of  the  lintels  of  the  three 
openings.  These  lintels  are  chamfered  and  orna- 
mented on  the  lower  edge,  between  the  blocks  ; 
and  above  each  of  the  latter,  or  on  the  face  of 
the  work,  is  a circle  with  ornament.  The  door- 
way is  made  very  effective  by  surface-ornamen- 
tation to  the  convex-filling  of  a large  chamfer, 
and  the  ornament  stopping  the  ends  of  the 
chamfer,  as  well  as  by  a good  console. 

Parallel  with  Princes-street  runs  the  Old 
Jewry.  Here  a very  large  building,  to  be  let 
chiefly  as  offices,  is  being  completed.  Mr.  John 
Whichcord  is  the  architect.  It  has  a stone  front, 
with  quite  the  usual  amount  of  window-decora- 
tion. There  are  four  ordinary  stories,  besides 


attics, — the  dormer-windows  not  visible  except 
from  Frederick’s-place, — and  besides  the  base- 
ment. In  the  length  of  the  front  there  are  seven 
middle-bays  of  windows  between  two  slightly- 
recessed  ends.  The  most  conspicuous  features  in 
the  building  are  chimneys  which  are  placed  on  the 
comice,  each  chimney  over  apier  of  the  centre  por- 
tion of  the  front.  In  the  gronnd-sto^,  internally, 
there  are  three  fireplaces  below  windows  of  the 
front.  The  chimneys  are  finished  with  cornices, 
and  are  panelled  on  the  faces  of  the  shafts.  The 
windows  of  the  basement,  ground  story,  and 
second  and  third  stories,  are  grouped  together 
in  each  bay.  The  windows  of  the  ground  and 
second  stories  would  bo  described  in  similar 
terms  : though  there  are  details  in  them  that  are 
different.  Each  window  is  arch-headed,  and  has  its 
archivolts  springing  from  three-quarter  columns 
which  have  capitals  of  Corinthian  character. 
The  different  stories  in  the  front  are  separated 
by  cornices  ; and  to  the  windows  of  the  third 
story  is  a podium  filled  in  with  slender  balusters. 
The  windows  here  also  have  columns  with 
Corinthiauesque  capitals ; and  they  have  pedi- 
ments. The  windows  of  the  top-story  have 
plain  architraves ; and  the  conucione  above, 
starting  from  a ricb  scroll  as  one  of  its  lower 
members,  has  cantilevers,  and  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  circular  panels.  The  two  door- 
ways have  Roman  Doric  columns  as  their  chief 
features.  The  premises  aro  of  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  ground,  — extending  through  to 
Grocers’  Hall-court  at  the  back.  The  ground- 
floor,  as  at  present,  is  arranged  with  two  large 
rooms,  whereof  the  room  in  the  front  is  provided 
with  seven  fire-places.  The  flooring  over  is  car- 
ried by  iron  columns.  This  is  the  present  City 
disposition  of  plan  ; by  which  eitber_large  rooms, 
or  small  ones  enclosed  by  wooden  framed-parti- 
tioning,  can  be  readily  provided  according  to  the 
demand  after  the  substantial  structure  is  com- 
plete. » 

The  new  building  for  Messrs.  Corbyn  & Co., 
in  the  Poultry,  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last 
article,  is  now  occupied  on  the  ground-story 
and  the  two  stories  of  basement  which  there  are. 
The  ground-story  is  appropriated  to  the  shop  of 
the  firm,  who  are  druggists,  and  to  the  entrance 
to  the  chambers  above.  The  arrangement  differ- 
ing from  that  of  tho  upper  stories,  at  once 
destroys  the  appearance  of  symmetry : though 
the  efiect  of  great  weight  of  glass  is  to  a great 
extent  overcome.  Indeed,  with  whatever  the 
defects  that  wo  adverted  to,  there  is  much  merit 
in  many  of  the  details.  Messrs.  Beck  & Lee  are 
the  architects.  The  structure  is  one  of  five 
stories ; and  tho  lower  stories  above  the  shop- 
front are  of  five  windows  each  ; whilst  each  of 
the  two  top-stories  has  six  openings,  which  are 
coupled,  or  two  together.  Tho  shop-front  has  three 
elliptical  arches  which  spring  from  the  enriched 
entablature  or  blocking  of  narrow-faced  piers; 
which  last  have  polished  slate-coloured  granite 
shafts.  The  doorway  has  a fanlight  filled  in  with 
ironwork  of  scroll-pattern,  and  with  a carving 
of  " the  Bell  and  the  Dragon,”  the  ancient  sign 
for  a druggist’s  shop.  In  their  counting-house 
Messrs.  Corbyn  have  preserved  an  old  carving  of 
the  same  subject,  that  was  found  in  the  front  of 
tho  building  taken  down  by  them.  This  build- 
ing dated  from  little  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London;  but  the  carving  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  a house  that  was  destroyed  in  the  Fire.  The 
lintel  that  carries  tho  present  sign,  in  the  build- 
ing erected,  is  chamfered  on  the  lower  edge; 
and  tho  chamfering  is  filled  with  rich  carving 
of  flowers  and  other  products.  A somewhat 
similar  form  to  that  of  the  beads  of  the  three 
openings  of  the  shop-front,  is  given  to  the  top 
ofthedoorwayof  the  chambers,  byits  arch-label. 
The  chief  effect  of  the  front,  in  ornamentation, — 
passing  over  the  notching  of  the  cornice,  and  the 
deeply-sunk  interspaces  of  its  block  modillions, — 
is  given  by  the  very  deeply-cut  lines  which 
mark  the  forms  of  panels  to  the  pilasters  of  the 
ends,  in  the  principal  stories,  and  the  method 
adopted  in  the  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the 
piers,  where  the  interspaces  ai’e  cut  in,  and  the 
forms  of  leaves  left  of  the  original  face.  For 
this  characteristic,  the  building  well  deserves  to 
be  taken  note  of  as  to  effect  in  future  years 
afler  exposure  to  London  dirt.  The  whole  of 
the  ornament  to  the  building  is  not  of  this 
intaijlio  sort ; and  above  the  second  story  there  is 
some  very  rich  running  ornament,  to  a string- 
course, which  is  executed  as  ordinarily,  but  well 
executed.  The  windows  in  that  story,  as  they 
are  in  other  stories,  are  only  double-cham- 
fered, but  have  quadrant-corners  at  the  top. 
On  two  of  the  piers,  polished  red  granite  balls 
are  introduced,  in  each  case  as  features  of  a 
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panel ; and  there  arc  similar  balls  in  the 
kgy-stones  of  windows  of  the  third  story.  Over 
the  centre-window  of  the  second  story,  a 
balcony  to  the  window  above  projects  on 
trasses,  and  has  beneath  it  an  escutcheon 
and  a festoon.  The  cornice  before  spoken 
of,  and  which  has  an  attic-story  above  it,  is  of 
slight  projection,  and  is  crowned  by  antefixae. 
The  attic  ba-s  pilasters,  with  caiwed  capitals,  and 
has  conpled  windows  like  those  of  the  story 
next  below  the  cornice  ; and  the  whole  front  is 
crowned  by  another  cornice,  and  by  four  termi- 
nals, tall,  square  on  plan,  and  having  their 
faces  carved  as  antefixcc.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  decoration  did  not  extend  more  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  shop.  When  the  place  is  lighted  up, 
the  interior  looks  plain  compared  with  the  ex- 
terior. Perhaps  the  proprietor  had,  at  first, 
preference  for  plain  effect  internally. 

Going  away  from  the  Bank  and  the  Exchange 
in  any  direction,  there  is  much  to  notice ; and 
this  noteworthy  work  we  must  look  at  on  a 
future  opportunity. 


ment  of  the  actual  expenditure,  including  the 
probable  further  cost  of  these  hospitals,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  is  30,0321.  The  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  statement  of  cost  and  the 
original  estimates  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  certain  items  were  introduced  into  the 
account  which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  it. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a building  for  the 
Manchester  Bagged  School  was  laid  during  the 
same  week.  It  includes,  also,  a day  school  for 
infants,  and  a reading  and  preaching  room  for 
adults.  The  coat  will  be  2,0001.,  of  which  1,5001. 
have  been  provided. 

The  Chorlton  and  Ardwiclc  Free  Library  was 
also  inaugurated.  The  building  contains,  be- 
sides the  lending  library,  a newsroom  and  lecture- 
room,  and  is  in  all  respects  well  fitted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  It  has 
three  branches,  for  Hulme,  Ancoats,  and  for  the 
population  near  the  Rochdale-road ; and  it  is 
computed  that  the  circulation  of  books  from 
those  three  branches  is  upwards  of  1,000  a day. 

An  nnfortunate  failure  has  occurred  in  a house 
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Going  through  the  Manchester  warehouses, 
few  things  are  heard  of  that  surprise  strangers 
njore  than  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
some  of  them  to  the  heads  of  departments, — 
1,0001.,  l,500i.,  2,0001.,  a year.  The  special 
talent  required  is,  we  may  suppose,  rare.  The 
amonnt  of  money  paid  annually  to  France  for 
designs  mnst  be  very  great.  One  printer  alone 
pays  from  1,8001.  to  2,0001.  a year  to  designers 
in  Paris.  It  would  probably  not  be  overstating 
it  if  we  were  to  put  30,0001.  a year  as  the  amount 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  designs,  by 
IJIanchester  alone.  This  should  be  a stimulus  to 
activity^  in  the  local  School  of  Design.  The 
present  position  and  results  of  the  school  are 
scarcely  what  they  should  be. 

The  Albert  Memorial,  in  Manchester,  designed 
by  Mr.  Worthington,  and  of  which  we  have 
given  a view,  shows  a considerable  amonnt  of 
carving,  very  well  executed  by  Messrs.  T.  E.  & 
E.  ^\i]liams,  of  Manchester.  The  designs  were 
modelled  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Evan  Williams. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  heraldic  decoration  in- 
troduced in  the  panels  of  the  basement  and  the 
main  piers.  These  show  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  together  with  the 
different  crests  of  bis  royal  highness’s  dominions 
in  Saxony.  There  are  figures  representing  art, 
science,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  supported  in 
the  middle  stage  by  minor  figures  illustrative  of 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry,  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
literature.  Among  the  names  remarkable  in 
science  and  the  arts,  which  are  here  figured  in 
stone  medallions  from  portraits,  are  Michel- 
angelo, Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Goethe.  Schiller,  Inigo  Jones,  Milton 
Sbakspeare,  Eaffaelle,  Tasso,  and  Dante.  Mr! 
Leppoc,  and  the  committee  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, may  be  congratulated  on  the  near  approach 
to  the  end  of  their  labours. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  the  Pavilion  Hospital  for  Chorlton 
Jjnion,  of  which  we  gave  illustrations  some  time 
ago,  was  opened.  Of  this  also  Mr.  Worthington 
was  the  architect.  The  building  consists  of  five 
pavilions,  connected  by  a long  arcaded  corridor. 
Each  pavilion  is  12-t  ft.  long  by  24.  ft.  wide,  con- 
taining three  floors,  and  ninety-six  beds  for 
patients,  in  addition  to  the  small  rooms  for  the 
nurses  adjoining  the  wards.  The  wards  are 
entirely  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  three  in  each 
ward,  and  each  5 ft.  wide  and  4 ffc.  6 in.  high. 
They  project  3 ft.  into  the  wards.  The  windows 
are  4 ft.  8 m.  wide,  in  three  divisions,  the  two 
lower  portions  opening  like  an  ordinary  sash, 
and  the  top  part  being  pivoted.  The  windows 
peach  from  2 ft.  9 m.  above  the  floor,  to  within 
a few  inches  of  ,ho  coiling.  Each  patient 
■Will  have  an  air.space  equal  to  about  1 350 
cubic  feet,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
defined  by  the  Poor-law  Board.  There  are 
fifteen  baths,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water 
and  each  ward  has  a small  kitchen  and  nurse’s 
room  attached.  The  corridors  are  spacious  and 
handsome,  the  one  connecting  the  pavilions  with 
the  -workhouse  is  of  great  length.  A second 
corridor  strikes  at  right  angles  from  the  middle 
of  the  other,  and  connects  the  hospital  with  the 
kitchen,  which  is  of  great  size,  and  throngh  that 
with  the  workhouse.  A balcony  looks  over  a 
•mde  extent  of  green  fields,  and  is  a valuable 
provision  for  convak-scent  patients.  The  state- . 


in  St.  James's-squarc,  Manchester,  recently  co- 
vered in.  This  building  is  a comer  house,  and 
on  the  ground  story  has  arches  in  both  fronts. 
The  arches  are  flat,  and  the  abutment  being  in- 
sufficient,  the  angle  has  yielded,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

In  Peel  Park  (great  boon  for  the  city)  a founda- 
tion has  been  prepared  to  receive  the  statue  of 
Cobden. 

Recently  the  new  schools  for  the  township  of 
Prestivich,  a suburb  of  Manchester,  have  been 
opened.  These  schools,  which  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  comprise  an 
attractive  group  of  buildings,  facing  the  Bury 
Now-road.  They  are  Gothic  in  style,  and  built 
of  brick  •with  stone  dressing.  In  the  centre  is  a 
campanile,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  the 
gables  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools.  Through 
the  tower  access  is  obtained  to  a vestibule,  out 
of  which  open  doors  leading  to  the  schoolrooms. 
The  boys’  schoolroom  measures  60  ft.  by  32  ft. ; 
and  the  girls’  room  is  slightly  smaller.  At  the 
rear  of  each  schoolroom  is  a spacious  class-room. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  a library  and 
! reading-room  measuring  36  ft.  by  20  ft.  All  the 
' rooms  are  covered  with  open  timbered  roofs. 
The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  are  boarded  to  a 
height  of  4 ft.  from  the  floor,  the  brickwork  above 
being  simply  whitewashed.  The  two  large 
schools  have  windows  at  the  ends  towards  the 
road,  and  also  at  the  sides,  and  at  night  they 
are  lighted  by  elegant  gas  corona).  The  library 
is  fitted  with  opaque  glass  in  the  roof  j and  the 
gas  is  supplied  through  brackets  from  the  walls, 
which  are  lined  with  varnished  bookcases.  The 
school  buildings  and  library  are  warmed  with 
hot  air,  in  addition  to  which  open  fireplaces 
have  been  provided.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  jun.,  of  Hyde,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  3,000i. 

The  corporation  committee  have  been  -visit- 
ing their  Qas-works, — an  annual  incident.  The 
growth  of  the  works  astonished  many  of  them. 
The  consumption  of  coal  is  at  the  rate  of  1,500 
tons  per  week  at  each  of  the  stations— Rochdale- 
road  and  Gaythorn.  A new  meter  was  shown 
in  the  course  of  construction.  A large  one  by 
the  side  of  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  registering 
100,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  total  storage  for 
gas  at  each  station  is  about  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  cubic  feet;  but  at  the  Rochdale-road 
works  they  have  the  capacity,  if  required,  to 
manufacture  3,500,000  ft.  of  gas  per  day.  They 
are  now  making  about  2,000,000  per  diem.  The 
daily  consumption  of  gas  is  about  4,200,000  ft. 
In  the  dark  days  during  the  winter  months  the 
consumption  is  estimated  at  6,500,000  cubic  feet 
per  day. 

At  the  pipe-yard  are  kept  in  stock  70,000  ft. 
of  Krvice.pipe._  The  pipes  vary  in  size  from 
30  in.  to  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  in  weight  from 
35  cwt.  to  ^ cwt.  Each  pipe  is  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  of  from  ISOlb.  to  2001b.  per  square  inch. 
At  Gaythorn,  the  new  retort-house  is  partially 
completed.  The  bnildiug  is  390  ft.  in  length,  and 
60  fc.  in  breadth.  The  gas-works  were  first  esta- 
blished in  1820-21.  They  were  originated  as  a 
private  undertaking,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  in  1824.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  gasworks  with  the  city  council  dates 
from  1843,  in  which  year  the  consumption  was 
about  2-40,000,000  cubic  feet.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  mcrea.se,  that  from  240,000,000  in  1843-44, 
the  amount  has  reached  1,160,000,000  in  1665-66! 
and  It  is  estimated  that,  for  the  vear  ending 
June,  1667,  it  will  reach  1,280,000  000 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Modern 
Artists,  now  open  in  the  Royal  Manchester 


Institution,  is  one  of  the  best  lately  seen  out  of 
London.  It  includes  a small  number  of  admir. 
able  pictures  lent  by  owners. 

The  Manchester  Exchange  Competitio-n  has 
been  decided  by  the  award  of  the  first  and 
second  prizes,  500  guineas  and  200  guineas,  to 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  archj. 
tects,  of  Manchester  (No.  11,  distinguished  by 
the  motto,  “ Qui  scrit  metit;”  No.  15,  with  the 
motto,  “Semper  Jidclis”),  and  the  third,  100 
guineas,  to  that  of  Mr.  Lowe,  also  of  this  city 
(No.  13,  “Mens  consciarecti”).  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Murgatroyd  have  been  long  the  architects  of  the 
Exchange  committee,  and  many  thought  in  the- 
first  instance  that  they  should  have  received  the 
commission  without  competition.  All  the  selected 
designs  may  be  described  broadly  as  Italian.. 
No.  11  has  an  advanced  portico  towards  Cross- 
street, coming  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  land, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  flights  of  steps,  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  boundary-line  and  the 
face  of  the  flanks  of  the  building,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  a tower  at  each  angle,  one  having 
a clock,  the  other  a wind-dial.  The  other  fronts 
generally  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  main  front : 
those  to  Bank-street  and  Market-street  have  the 
main  walls  forming  the  side  of  the  large  room 
thrown  back  for  a portion  of  their  length,  form- 
ing open-air  balconies,  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 
scribers, on  tho  roofs  of  the  shops  below.  The 
main  room  itself  occupies,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  offices,  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 
site,  and  by  this  arrangement  of  space,  not- 
only  is  a groat  area  secured  for  tho  use  of 
the  subscribers,  but  it  has  windows  on  all  sides, 
looking  into  the  four  streets  surrounding  the, 
site.  The  ceiling  is  supported  -without  inter- 
mediate supports  across  a clear  area  of  120  ft.  in- 
span;  in  the  report  attached  to  the  drawing,  it 
is  asserted  to  be  tho  largest  room  in  tho  world 
roofed  over  in  one  span.  In  addition  to  conversa- 
tion-recesaes,  pay-desks,  lavatories,  and  cloak- 
rooms, and  the  open-air  balconies,  there  is  a 
reading-gallery  provided.  The  alternative  design 
under  this  motto  shows  a central  tower  over  th& 
portico,  and  an  arrangement  of  plan  diflereut  from 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  span  of  the  roof  is- 
lessened,  to  allow  of  offices  being  constructed 
over  each  side  of  the  room. 

There  are  fifty-three  sets  of  drawings,  several 
of  them  of  much  merit ; but  it  is  surprising, 
how  many  competitors  have  ignored  the  fact 
that  one  part  of  the  bnilding  has  to  be  erected 
and  occupied  before  a street  can  be  absorbed, 
and  tho  old  building  pulled  down  and  the  site- 
added.  Thus  tho  class  of  designs  with  a central 
dome,  or  nave  and  transepts,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted because  the  land  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able on  which  to  build  half  of  the  supports. 
We  have  already  received  several  letters  com- 
plaining of  tho  result  of  the  competition.  Tho 
mistake  appears  to  have  been,  going  to  compe- 
tition at  all. 


ITALIAN  NOTES. 

Venice,  whose  annexation  is  the  great  evenfc 
and  triumph  of  the  day  for  Italy,  has  naturally  be- 
come the  object  of  all  public  regards  and  of  eager 
interest,  her  past  and  present,  her  actual  temper 
and  prospects  being  now  a staple  theme  for 
journalists  and  correspondents  of  the  press. 
•Perhaps  much  exaggeration  has  been  current  ia 
the  reports  as  to  Austrian  spoliations,  but  a base- 
ment of  fact  has  certainly  existed.  The  other  day 
a Florentine  paper  gave  a long  list  of  all  the 
documents,  and  other  matters,  officially  removed 
from  the  Venetian  archives  to  Vienna,  com- 
prising forty-nine  cases,  with  contents  no  fewer 
than  1,000  original  protocols,  compacts,  treaties, 
&c.,  on  parchment,  all  having  seals  and  signa- 
tures, and  referring  to  palmy  epochs  of  the 
Adriatic  Republic,  besides  numerous  “Relazioni”' 
from  ministers  accredited  abroad,  deliberations- 
of  tho  Senate,  decrees  of  the  Inquisition  of 
State;  total,  1,336  volumes;  and,  moreover  (so 
far  does  tho  charge  extend),  fifty -three  other 
miscellaneous  volumes  of  deliberations  in  the 
procedure  of  that  senate,  from  March,  1332, 
to  February,  1421 ; and  135  volumes  of  secret, 
i.e.,  daily  discussions  of  the  same  body  from 
April,  1-401,  till  the  end  of  June,  1630.  If  we 
may  believe  another  report,  110  pictures,  some 
by  the  first  masters,  as  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Veronese,  Bonifazio,  have  been  at  intervale,  and 
perhaps  not  always  with  official  sanction,  re- 
moved from  the  imperial  palace  of  Venice,  some 
to  find  their  way  to  Vienna,  and  others  to  be  sold 
at  whatever,  even  at  the  lowest,  prices  ! 

Already  has  been  prepared  the  state  barge  for 
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the  triumphal  ingresa  of  the  king,  with  cortege  ot 
gondolas  ; and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  fasta 
of  that  occasion  -will  prove  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesquely brilliant  ever  beheld  even  by  her  who 
was  once  “ the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  mask  of 
Italy.”  Art,  too,  has  begun  to  correspond  to  the 
public  feeUngi  and  wo  have  just  seen  at  the 
studio  of  Pozzi  (sculptor  of  the  Dante  monu- 
, ment),  a figure  lately  finished  and  cast  of  the 
Adriatic  city,  personified  as  a female  seated  on  a 
lion,  the  ducal  crown  placed  under  one  of  the 
creature’s  paws,  gathering  her  regal  mantle  over 
■ her  bosom,  and  apparently  about  to  rise,  but 
withheld  by  the  affliction  that  seems  to  oppress 
her, — for  the  artist’s  idea  is  to  show  what  she 
was  ere  events  had  so  fortunately  combined  for 
her  deliverance,  anterior  to  which  his  work  had 
been  undertaken.  At  Padua  was  held  a patriotic 
festival  on  the  27th  ult.,  for  re-erecting  a me- 
morial column  and  epigraph,  overthrown  by  the 
Austrians,  to  record  the  repulse  by  Venetian 
arms  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1509,  and 
the  same  iuacription  was  replaced  which  had 
coat  the  author  exile,  and  to  the  previously- 
erected  column  destruction  in  January,  ’59. 

We  are  still  hearing  much  of  the  efforts  made 
towards  securing  a worthy  representation  of 
Italy  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  A few  days  ago 
appeared  a circular  from  the  Eoyal  Committee, 
prescribing  the  course  and  system  requisite  to 
all  the  Belle  Aiii  Academies  in  Italian  cities — 
i.  e.,  at  Florence,  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  Bologna  (uo  mention,  of  course,  of 
Rome,  the  severed  one)  ; and  soon  afterwards 
a notification  from  the  Milanese  Academy  an- 
nounced the  prolonging  of  the  term  for  admitting 
demands  on  behalf  of  works  for  transmission 
^ till  the  loth  of  November,  and  that  for  consign- 
' ments  till  the  Slat  of  January.  A piece  of  artistic 
literary  intelligence  wo  rejoice  to  give  is  that 
made  public  respecting  a work,  long  projected, 
by  the  Cavaliere  Milanesi,  director  of  the 
Archives  of  State  at  Florence,  a history,  namely, 
of  Italian  miniature-painting,  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, and  hitherto  wanting.  The  same  learned 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  editors,  together  with 
Signor  Carlo  Milanesi  and  Signor  Pini,  of 
Vasari,  with  comments  and  appendices  (that 
' admirable  edition,  from  Le  Monnier’a  press,  com- 
pleted in  1S57)  ; and  in  the  Gth  volume  of  the 
publication  supplied  an  appendix  of  nearly  200 
pages,  “New  Investigations,  with  Inedibed 
Documents  relating  to  Italian  Miniature  Paint- 
ing,” the  fullest  notice  on  the  subject  yet  pro- 
duced in  the  language,  supplying  descriptions 
and  biographic  details  for  this  branch  of  art- 
history  from  the  fifteenth  century.  His  ampler 
undertaking  be  bad  been  obliged  to  defer 
during  years  of  unfavourable  circumstances, 
but  at  last,  on  applying  to  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  and  Commerce,  received  from  him 
, not  only  enconragement,  but  the  promise  of  a 
subsidy,  800  francs  per  annum  for  either  three 
or  four  successive  years,  towards  the  expenses  of 
travelling  in  search  of  all  requisite  material, 
under  the  obligation,  however,  of  restricting  hie 
artistic  pilgrimages  to  the  single  month  of  the 
autumnal  vacations,  limits  (we  should  say)  all 
too  narrow.  Signor  Pini,  his  colleague  in  the 
able  editorship  of  Vasari,  and  a well-known  con- 
noisseur, is  to  accompany  Milanesi  in  these 
useful  expeditions. 

The  Florentine  archives,  so  admirably  re- 
; arranged  and  made  accessible  by  the  grand-dncal 
government  shortly  before  its  fall,  have  lately 
received  an  appreciated  present  from  the  English 
Government,  consisting  of  109  volumes,  royal 
8vo.,  of  “Chronicles  and  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland and  39  volumes  of 
Begesicc,  or  documents  of  State  from  the  Rolls, 
the  series  published  by  official  sanction  since  1855. 

The  portentous  revolt  at  Palermo  has  caused 
• a species  of  recrudescence  of  hostile  feeling 
against  the  unfortunate  religious  orders,  all  of 
whoso  members,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  at  once 
ejected  from  that  city’s  cloisters.  Scarce  credible 
things  are  now  reported  in  Florence — disgraceful 
if  true — respecting  the  disposal  of  art  objects  in 
certain  convents  j that,  as  Government  has 
hitherto  neglected  to  obtain  inventories  of  all 
such  and  other  properties,  many  of  artistic  class 
have  been,  and  are  being,  sold  pcle-mele,  to  pawn- 
brokers or  any  purchasers  that  may  present 
themselves,  as  in  the  case  cited  of  a fine  relief 
by  Luca  della  Robbia,  on  the  point  of  being 
knocked  down  for  a few  francs,  but  that  some 
intelligent  by-standei*  interfered  to  prevent  the 
bargain  and  report  td  ^the  authorities.  If  such 
things  have  been  going  on  in  rural  convents, 
through  the  fault  of  ignorant  friars,  it  seems 
indeed  iuipossible  that  they  can  have  taken. 


place  in  any  Italian  cities,  or  with  cognisance  of 
any  responsible  persons  in  office. 

For  some  days  successively  crowds  have  been 
assembled  in  Florence  to  witness  the  slow  trans- 
port of  Fedi’s  colossal  group,  “ Pyrrhus  sacri- 
ficing Polyxena,”  from  the  studio  on  the  Amo’s 
left  bank  to  the  loggia  of  Orcagna,  where, 
after  a journey  of  a week  (inclusive  of  the 
Sunday  spent  in  repose),  it  was  raised  on 
its  basement,  the  removal  being  accomplished 
on  the  principle  of  the  tramway  and  by  other 
mechanism,  and  the  numerous  labourers  em- 
ployed, all  (we  understand)  English,  chosen 
from  those  now  at  work  on  the  railways.  As 
this  group  still  remains  in  its  enormous  case, 
though  raised  to  its  final  elevation,  and  is  to  be 
left  thus  during  the  subordinate  works  for  com- 
pleting and  encrusting  its  basement  with  marble, 
we  need  not  dwell  on  it  for  the  present  in  any 
reference  to  merits  ; but  merely  add  that  its  loca- 
tion, seen  from  the  front  view  within  the  archway 
of  the  loggia  nearest  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
would  be  most  advantageous  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  “Perseus”  of  Cellini,  which 
stands  above  the  parapet  immediately  before  it, 
GO  as  partly  to  conceal  the  group  from  the 
spectator  at  a right  line  with  its  centre.  A high 
wooden  shed  has  been  erected  around  it,  for 
withdrawing  from  the  public  gaze  whatever 
labours  are  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

An  English  company,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Dr.  Davis,  the  gentleman  distinguished  for  bis 
excavations  at  Carthage,  and  his  very  interesting 
work  on  that  subject,  had  commenced  before  the 
war  an  undertaking,  which  (we  understand)  was 
brought  to  suspense  solely  by  those  public  events 
ensuing,  for  working  certain  quarries  of  the 
Saravezza  marble,  far  more  prized  and  more 
softly-tinted  than  the  Carrara,  the  abundance  of 
which  in  the  region  near  that  former  town  has 
been  well  ascertained,  and  for  which  purpose  the 
company  have  been  induced  to  acquire  the 
property  of  an  entire  mountain,  the  promising 
site  of  their  labours ; the  intention  being  to 
make  railways  for  the  furtherance  of  these  works 
and  the  requisite  transport  j the  results  to  be 
anticipated,  are  apparently  of  highest  value. 

Flore7ice. 


THE  ENIGMA  ON  THE  LETTER  H. 

I OBSERVE  in  your  current  number  a review  of 
a brochure  ou  elocution,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — “ Its  very  appropriate  motto  is 
Byron’s  well-known  lines  beginning  with, — 

‘ ‘Twfts  whisper'd  in  HeftTen,  'twas  mutter’d  in  Hell.’  ” 

I seize  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  deep- 
rooted  mistake  which  attributes  those  lines  to 
Lord  Byron.  They  were  composed  at  my 
father’s, — Mr.  Thomas  Hope’s,— seat,  the  Deep- 
dene,  Surrey,  by  Miss  Catherine  M.  Fanshawe,  a 
well-known  literary  spinster  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. 

As  I am  writing  this,  the  original  MS.  stands 
open  before  me,  contained  in  the  “ Deepdene 
Album”  (a  very  curious  collection  of  literary 
autographs),  headed  “Enigma  written  at  the 
Deep  Dene,  181G,”  and  signed  “ C.  M.  F.”  I may 
add  that  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  hearing, 
while  a child,  my  father,  who  died  in  1831,  speak- 
ing of  the  misapprehension  which  assigned  that 
enigma  to  Byron. 

I may  add  that  the  first  line  runs  in  Miss 
Fanshawe’s  original — 

“’Twas  in  Heaven  pronounced,  and  'twas  whisper’d 
in  Hell.'’ 

A.  J.  B.  Beresfoed  Hope. 


CONDITION  OP  THE  GOLDEN-LANE 
DISTRICT,  LONDON. 

Between  Aldersgate-street  and  Bunhill-row, 
from  west  to  east,  and  Barbican  and  Old-street, 
south  to  north,  there  is  a parallelogram  of  half  a 
mile  one  way  and  a third  of  a mile  the  other, 
fuller  of  narrow  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  the 
majority  without  any  thoroughfare,  than  any 
similarly  large  area  in  London.  The  condition 
of  the  crowded  part  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
while  in  Fiusbury,  with  a population  of  13,000, 
the  deaths  in  the  year  had  been  281,  in  Golden- 
lane  district,  with  a population  of  15,000,  there  had 
been  525  deaths  ! The  startling  inference  from 
which  was,  as  drawn  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
a meeting  held  there  last  week,  that  if  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London  had  been  living  nnder  the 
same  conditions  as  the  dwellers  in  Golden-lane 


district,  the  deaths  would  have  been  more  nu- 
merous than  they  were  by  45,000  ! The  meeting 
in  question  was  called  through  the  exertions  Of 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary,  Charter  House,  the 
Rev.  M.  Walrond,  and  was  very  numerously 
attended.  Mr.  W.  T.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P., 
presided,  and  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  wants 
of  the  district  and  of  the  metropolis  generally, 
were  moved,  seconded,  and  spoken  to  by  Mr. 
Harris,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  Dr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  G. 
Brooke,  Mr.  R.  Earle,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Otway,  M.P., 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Moreland,  and  others.  Great 
earnestness  was  displayed,  and  some  strong  ex- 
pressions in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  BUI 
introduced  last  session  by  Mr.  Torrens  were 
made.  We  heartily  applaud  Mr.  Walrond  for 
what  ho  is  doing,  and  trust  he  will  not  relax  in 
his  endeavours  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  district  under  his  charge. 


MISS  BURDETT  COUTTS’S  NEWMARKET, 
BETHNAL-GREEN.^ 

We  mentioned  recently  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  obtained  conferring  upoti 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  her  heirs  and  assigns 
powers  for  the  construction  and  the  regnlation 
of  this  market,  and  for  making  a new  street 
(which  will  run  from  the  Hackney-road  by  the 
north  side  of  the  market),  and  improving  exist- 
ing  thoroughfares.  One  of  these  is  CrabtreO- 
row,  on  the  south  side,  which  is  to  be  widened 
to  50  ft.  The  Act,  which  is  entitled  “ Thb 
Columbia  Market  and  Approaches  Act,  1806,-' 
contains  twenty-seven  clauses.  The  market  k 
to  continue  a public  market,  tho  promoter  to 
take  stallages,  rents,  and  tolls,  according  to  a 
tarifi’  set  forth  in  the  schedule  j to  have  powm* 
to  apply  the  same  to  her  own  uses,  Ac.  The 
term  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  lands  is 
limited  to  five  years,  and  provision  is  made 
that  not  less  than  eight  weeks’  notice  shall  be 
given  before  the  taking,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
market  or  approaches,  of  fifteen  or  more  houses 
occupied  wholly  or  partially  by  the  labouring 
classes.  Such  a clause  may  appear  quite  un- 
necessary, considering  bow  much  interest  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  has  shown  in  tho  poor;  bat  it 
proves  that  the  Legislature  is  becoming  alive 
to  tho  serious  inconveniences  which  poor  people 
have  had  to  sufier  in  the  metropolis  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  improvements. 

The  market  is  now  growing  into  shape.  The 
form  is  a quadrangle,  the  east  and  west  sides 
being  285  ft.  long,  and  the  north  and  south 
255  ft.  The  West  block  of  buildings  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  composed  of  a central  tower  and 
two  wings.  Between  the  tower  and  the  wings 
on  either  side  there  are  three  double-fronted 
shops,  with  suitable  residences.  In  each  wing 
there  are  four  “ flats,”  or  dwellings,  containing 
sitting  and  bed-rooms,  scullery,  and  other  offices. 
The  entrances  to  the  shop  residences,  and  to  tho 
private  dwellings  in  the  wings,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  building  which  is  farthest  from  the  Market- 
sqnare  ; i.e.,  in  the  building  just  finished  (the 
west  building),  they  are  on  the  west  side  : in  the 
building  approaching  completion  (the  east  build- 
ing), they  are  on  the  east  side.  The  west  front 
of  this  block  will  be  devoted  to  private  dwell- 
ings, the  shops  being  at  the  east  side,  access  to 
the  shops  and  wings  being  obtained  by  a covered 
way.  The  east  block  of  buildings,  which  will  be 
of  a similar  character  to  the  west,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ings is  Domestic  Gothic.  From  the  central 
towers  in  each  wing  water  will  be  supplied  to 
the  market.  The  material  used  is  brick,  re- 
lieved by  bands  of  lighter  colour.  Stone  facings 
and  terra  cotta  are  freely  used.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbiahire  ; the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.,  Gray’s-inn-road ; and  Mr.  H. 
Weller  is  clerk  of  the  works.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  quadrangle  there  will  be  a spacious 
market-hall,  with  a residence  for  the  clerk  of  the 
market.  The  market-hall  will  be  104  ft.  long  by 
50  ft.  wide  (inside),  and  56  ft.  high  from  the 
paving  to  the  underside  of  the  groining  of  the 
roof,  which  will  bo  executed  in  wood,  aud  will 
spring  from  twelve  slender  clustered  shafts  of 
red  and  grey  polished  granite.  This  hall  will 
contain  twenty-four  shambles  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  small  office  attached,  furnished  with 
fireplace,  sink,  &c.  Above  the  shambles,  and 
approached  by  internal  staircases,  will  be  gal- 
leries arranged  for  the  sale  of  flowers,  roots,  Ac. 

The  hall  will  communicate  with  tho  colon- 
nades, which  surround  the  Market-square,  by 
groined  archways  leading  to  a large  inclosure  or 
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yard,  on  its  north  side,  where  the  heavy  traffic 
of  the  market  will  be  carried  on. 

The  south  side  of  the  Market-square,  i.e.,  that 
towards  Crabtree-row,  will  be  occupied  by  two 
colonnades,  35  ft.  wide  and  170  ft.  long,  on 
either  side  of  a central  building,  which  will  serve 
as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  quadrangle,  and 
afford  accommodation  as  residence  and  offices 
for  the  clerk  of  the  market.  The  west  pile  of 
buildings  is  named  “ Angela  Gardens,”  and  the 
east,  “ Georgina  Gardens nor  will  they  be 
misnomers,  for  gardens  will  face  the  dwellings. 
In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  there  is  to  bean 
ornamental  fountain,  and  surrounding  this  will 
be  ample  space  for  a large  nnmber  of  stands  and 
stalls.  On  a scroll  on  the  tower  of  the  west 
wing  is  the  appropriate  motto,  “ Study  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business.” 

Suitable  trees  will  be  planted  round  the  quad- 
rangle,  at  such  distances  as  will  prevent  their 


being  any  obstruction  to  the  traffic  of  the 
dealers  whose  stalls  will  occupy  its  area. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  the  market 
has  been  arranged  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  requirements  of  sis  distinct  classes  of 
dealers,  viz. : — 

let.  Those  who  rent  the  shops  and  their  ad- 
jacenc  dwellings. 

2nd.  Those  who  rent  the  shambles  in  the 
market-hall. 

3rd.  Those  who  rent  the  stalls  in  the  galleries 
of  the  hall. 

4tb.  Those  who  rent  standing  space  under- 
neath the  colonnades. 

5th.  Those  who  rent  standing  space  in  the 
open  square. 

6th.  Those  who  hire  barrows  and  trucks  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  goods  about  the 
streets. 

The  last-named  class  at  present  pay  very 


highly  for  the  daily  hire  from  those  who  have 
stores  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  their  barrows, 
because  they  have  no  place  wherein  to  store 
them  at  night. 

The  dwellings  in  the  wings  are  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  clerks  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  city.  They  possess  accommoda- 
tion far  superior  to  that  supplied  in  Columbia- 
square.  These  dwellings  are  let  at  reduced 
rentals,  until  all  Miss  Contts’s  projected  im- 
provements to  the  neighbourhood  are  carried 
out,  and  the  market  itself  is  open  for  traffic. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  market  by  the 
title  popularly  applied  to  it,  because  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  may  receive  some  other 
name  than  “ Columbia”  when  it  is  completed. 

We  append  the  basement  plan  and  ground 
plan  of  half  one  of  the  blocks  : the  view  we  give 
represents  the  outer  front  of  the  building, — not 
that  next  the  Market-square. 
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THE  LITEEPOOL  AKOHITEOTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

FnE  Becond  meetiog  of  the  session  has  been 
d in  the  small  library  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
Iquitt-street ; Mr.  T.  J.  Kilpin,  President  of  the 
jiety,  in  the  chair. 

ilr.  Boult  moved  the  following  resolution,  of 
ich  he  had  given  due  notice ; — “ That  in  the 
Dion  of  this  meeting  the  position  selected  for 
1 equestrian  statue  of  his  late  Royal  Highness 
I Prince  Consort  is  eminently  unsuitable,  as  its 
36  proximity  to  St.  George’s  Hall  is  extremely 
Indiciul  to  the  effect  of  both  works  of  art  j 
,t  this  meeting  hopes  the  subject  may  be  re- 
flidered  by  the  Town  Council  5 and  that  the 
bue  may  bo  speedily  removed  to  a more  suitable 
lation — one  in  which  the  excellences  of  the 
jntor’s  achievement  may  be  more  advantage- 
displayed  without  occasioning  any  injurious 
jpetition.” 

fr.  Hornblower  proposed  a direct  negative  to 
, Boult’s  motion,  by  moving  That  the  thanks 
She  Architectural  and  Archasological  Society 
^ven  to  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  and 
he  professional  gentleman — whoever  he  was 
rho  selected  the  site  in  which  the  statue  hud 
a placed.” 

Liter  some  discussion,  the  President  put  the 
sndment  and  the  motion,  when  there  appeared 
'or  the  amendment,  3 ; for  the  motion,  10. 

'he  evening’s  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
le  by  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
BBCriptions  of  the  Buildings  of  a (supposed) 
r Capital  of  Australia,  with  illustrations  and 
tehee  taken  on  the  spot.” 


IIETROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

.T  the  last  meeting,  the  state  of  Leicester- 
are  came  under  consideration. 

[r.  Tite  urged  that,  if  possible,  the  statue 
aid  bo  removed  to  some  situation  of  security, 
a tho  consent  of  the  freeholder.  In  tho 
ds  of  a respectable  sculptor  the  statue  might 
estored. 

he  Solicitor  said: — “The  special  case  for 
ng  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
ch  respecting  the  rights  and  power  of  the 
rd  over  Loicoster-aqnare  is  of  great  length, 
pe  it  will  be  set  down  to  be  heard  soon  after 
2nd  of  November,  and  also  that,  before  the 
ith  is  over,  we  shall  get  the  decision  of  the 
rt  npon  it.  Meantime,  I cannot  see  any 
ouUy  in  applying  to  tho  owner  to  remove  any 
lance.” 

j.  Le  Breton  said  the  solicitor’s  remarks 
ved  that  the  Board  was  not  responsible  for 
state  of  Leicester-square. 
h,0  Chairman  made  the  following  state- 
.t  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  street 
^ Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion  House.  He 
i there  were  161  original  freehold  claimants, 
all  those  claims,  with  the  exception  of  13, 
been  settled  ; therefore  very  little  remained 
ae  dealt  with.  Of  the  lessees’  and  sub- 
jes’  claims,  about  86  had  been  dealt  with, 
ing  105  cases  to  be  disposed  of.  As  far  as 
' were  at  present  able  to  judge,  he  thought 
[annary  next  year  they  would  be  in  a con- 
)n  to  take  down  the  houses  and  make  an 
ling  in  that  direction.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
, the  chairman  said  it  must  be  a matter  of 
dderation  as  to  which  end  of  the  line  the 
bg  down  of  houses  would  commence  at,  but 
arrangements  were  the  most  advanced  at 
Earbstreet  end. 


YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

BE  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  and  sup. 
ers  of  this  school  has  been  held  in  the 
> Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  building. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  presided.  The  report 
the  committee  stated  that  for  the  first 
) since  the  establishment  of  tho  school  the 
Burer’a  account  showed  no  item  of  direct 
miary  aid  afforded,  whilst  the  direct  snp. 
i had  been  considerably  diminished.  The 
nitteo  had  been  compelled  entirely  to  re- 
lei  the  terms  of  admission  to  their  classes, 
had  to  increase  the  terms  in  some  of  the 
ses  to  twice  their  former  amount,  without , 
Jting  materially  the  attendance;  yet  in  the 
»an  class,  by  raising  the  fees  one-half,  the 
odance  had  been  diminished-  by  one-half, 
ongh  the  fees  were  now  less  than  tho  aver- 


ago  of  other  schools.  Tho  attendance  of  the 
pupils  at  the  central  school  had  been  72,  com- 
pared  with  100  the  previous  year  5 the  receipts 
from  school  fees  were  equal  to  those  of  former 
years.  The  abstract  of  accounts  showed  that 
the  receipts  had  amounted  to  2351.  9a.  6d.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  2-i7i.  Os.  5d.  Tho  chairman, 
in  alluding  to  the  building  in  which  the  meet- 
ing  was  held,  said  that  as  one  who  had  made 
architectural  proportion  the  delight  and  study  of 
his  life,  he  was  struck  with  the  breadth,  height, 
and  general  grandeur  of  the  pile ; and  when  he 
went  round  it  and  saw  its  convenient  galleries 
and  courts  branching  right  and  left  from  it,  and 
yet  not  violating  the  unity  of  the  central  hall,  he 
saw  ihat  indeed  this  was  a master’s  building ; 
and  he  said  this  because  he  could  not  discon- 
nect it  from  the  School  of  Art,  which  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  twenty-three  years. 
If  they  had  not  been  trained  np  by  the  art 
school,  they  never  would  have  come  up  to  the 
mark  which  was  stamped  upon  the  city  by  tho 
Exhibition  building. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Nottingham. — At  the  Borough  Police  Court, 
recently,  five  young  men  made  an  application 
to  the  magistrates  respecting  the  building  trade 
strike.  One  of  the  number  said  they  had  all 
been  sent  for  from  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Holling- 
worth,  stonemason  in  this  town,  who  had  said 
the  strike  was  over.  They  had  worked  with 
Mr.  Slinn,  but  they  were  afraid  to  do  so  any 
longer.  They  had  no  money  left  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Tho  magistrate  told  them  that 
while  they  were  at  work  they  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  police,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  strike ; and  if  they  were  desti- 
tute, they  had  better  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  Union. 

Barnsley. — At  a meeting  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  it  has  been  resolved  that  they  ask  for 
a reduction  in  their  hours  of  labour,  namely,  to 
start  work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  six,  as  at  present,  they  considering 
that,  as  the  masons  and  plasterers  have  it,  they 
are  justly  entitled  to  it  also  ; the  same  to  come 
into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1867, 
as  also  the  shilling  already  promised.  We  un- 
derstand that  this  reduction,  together  with  the 
advance  recently  promised  and  other  advan- 
tages, will  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about 
27  per  cent. 

Sheffield. — The  file-mannfactnrers  have  agreed 
to  advance  the  wages  of  the  cutters  5 per  cent., 
and  to  give  a partial  advance  to  tho  forgers. 
These  advances  are  offered  conditionally  on  the 
men  agreeing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  the  trade,  and  withdrawing  the  restrictions 
on  apprentices  adopted  in  1661-.  The  spirit  of 
outrage  in  Sheffield  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satiated  by  the  explosion  in  New  Hereford- 
street,  which  has  created  much  excitement  in 
the  North.  Two  masters  in  the  town  have  re- 
ceived threatening  letters,  one  referring  in  no 
vague  terms  to  another  blowing  up.  A free 
pardon  has  been  offered,  besides  the  rewards,  to 
any  accomplice  not  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the 
late  rascally  deed.  This  ought  to  bring  some 
information  to  the  surface. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Thebe  has  been  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
pictures  open  for  some  months  in  London  under 
this  title.  The  idea  of  an  exhibition  in  which 
tho  art  individualities  of  the  European  schools 
should  be  brought  together  was  derived  from  the 
great  exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris,  and  is 
now  sought  to  be  annually  perpetuated  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  present  exhibition  contains  no  historical 
works,  and  several  clever  pictures  of  genre  by 
Willems,  Willems  and  De  Noter,  and  Knarren 
'have  been  withdrawn  to  be  exhibited  in  Belgium. 
There  is,  therefore,  a dearth  of  figure  subjects. 
But  it  is  very  great  in  landscape.  (48)  “ Momiug 
after  a Storm,”  by  Valentin  Ruths,  is  a grand 
work,  solidly  painted.  Nos.  21,  “ View  in 
Holland,”  and  22,  “ After  the  Storm,”  by 
Edmund  De  Sebamphelur,  are  admirably  painted, 
and  the  artist  not  only  shows  his  power  to 
portray  nature  in  its  average  aspect,  but  under 
storm  effects  5 these  two  pictures  are  very  com- 
plete specimens  of  landscape  painting.  Less 


definite  in  their  aspects,  because  aiming  to- 
represent  Nature  in  her  veiling  and  unveiling 
mists  of  evening  and  morning,  but  charming  in 
colour  and  treatment,  are,  (43)  “ The  Dunes,. 
Boulogno-sur-Mer,  Sunset,”  by  Victor  Papeleu ; 
and  (69)  “Mist  on  the  Marshes  of  Genck,  the 
Campine,”  by  Theodore  Tschamer.  In  the  same 
category  may  be  included  several  drawings  in 
water-colour  by  P.  J.  C.  Gabriel,  (95)  “ Twilight,” 
(298)  “ After  the  Rain,”  (297)  “ Early  Morning,” 
(310)  “ Sunset,”  which  are  admirable  for  truth 
of  tone;  we  must,  however,  take  exception  to 
(94)  “ A Flemish  Farm.”  There  are  two  very 
pleasing  landscapes  by  Francois  Keelhoff  (36  and 
38).  Nor  must  the  beautiful  little  picture  by 
J.  Kiudermans,  (39)  “ The  Heath,  Stormy 
Weather;”  the  vigorous  seascape  (279),  “A 
Dutch  Vessel  wrecked  on  the  Banks  near  the 
Texel,”  by  Heemskirk ; and  the  spirited  “ Fox,” 
by  E.  Ockel,  be  overlooked.  Then  we  have 
several  skilful  little  works  in  water-colour,  (93)- 
“ Still  Life,”  by  David  De  Noter ; and  (91) 
“Hospitality,”  by  Charles  De  Gronx,  fine  in 
sentiment  and  execution.  There  are  also  several 
vigorous,  clever,  cattle  pieces,  by  P.  Stortenbeker, 
and  many  other  very  good  pictures,  besides 
drawings,  etchings  (which  have  had  considerable 
sale),  and  engravings,  which,  were  our  space  less 
limited,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  refer 
to  in  detail.  We  hope  the  next  exhibition 
will,  for  the  sake  of  the  contributing  artists, 
take  place  in  the  London  season,  and  that  the 
Society  will  grow  into  one  of  our  established 
exhibitions.  But  to  do  this  it  must  be  well 
managed  and  divested  of  all  semblance  of  n 
commercial  project. 


THE  RATING  OP  MANUFACTORIES. 

Last  week  a case  involving  an  important  ques- 
tion as  to  rating  machinery  in  silk  mills  and 
similar  factories  was  decided  at  the  Essex  sessions 
at  Chelmsford.  Messrs.  Conrtaold,  silk  and  crape 
manufacturers,  appealed  against  an  advance  of 
the  rate  on  their  mills  at  Halstead  from  613L  153. 
to  2,4001.,  by  tho  union  assessment  committee 
The  Solicitor-General  was  specially  retained  by 
tho  appellants.  The  question  was  whether,  be- 
sides the  steam-engines  and  shafts  which  created 
and  conveyed  the  motive  power  (which  it  was 
admitted  were  rateable),  the  other  machinery 
which  utilised  the  power  was  liable  to  assess- 
ment. There  were  the  winding,  throwing,  warp- 
ing, and  other  machines,  and  also  the  power- 
looms  ; and  becanse  these  were  fixed  to  the 
floors,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
steadying  them,  it  was  contended  they  became 
permanent  improvements  of  the  freehold, 
essential  to  its  working  and  value,  and  therefore 
rateable.  Witnosses  were  called  from  tho 
manufacturing  districts,  who  all  stated  that  this 
class  of  machinery  was  never  rated ; they  did 
not  know  a single  case  of  rating  of  the  kind  at 
Manchester,  Macclesfield,  or  Congleton  ; and  it 
was  admitted  by  the  respondents  that  they  could 
not  produce  a case  in  which  it  was  rated,  but 
they  now  came  to  establish  the  principle  that  it 
ought  to  be.  The  Solicitor-General  argued  that 
the  winding  and  other  similar  machines,  and  the 
looms,  were  chattels  not  rateable,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  being  screwed  to  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  steadying,  they  remained  chattels  as 
much  as  a looking-glass  or  a carpet.  The  court 
said  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them  that  this  machinery  was  so  attached  to  the 
freehold,  and  so  essential  to  its  working,  as  to 
render  it  rateable.  On  tho  application  of  the 
respondents,  however,  a case  on  the  point 
was  granted  for  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench- 
The  rate  was  reduced  from  2,400i.  to  6131, 


STEAM  AND  MACHINERY  IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  use  of  steam  and  machinery  in  agri- 
cultural operations  is  making  progress,  al- 
though there  remains  much  to  do  ere  this 
branch  of  manufactures  will  rival  spinning  and 
weaving  by  steam-machinery.  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  Woolston,  Bletchley,  writes  to  a con- 
temporary to  express  his  surprise  that  plough- 
ing by  steam  is  nob  more  generally  adopted. 
He  says  he  has  practised  it  for  eleven  years, 
and  that  within  the  previous  12^  days  he  had 
worked  90  acres,  doing  the  seeding  into  the 
bargain,  and  had  thus  taken  advantage  of  the 
last  fine  fortnight.  The  consumption  of  coal 
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had  been  5 tons  3 cwt.,  at  ISs.  per  ton.  Here 
anj  I ” he  adds,  “ at  the  end  of  this  wet  season, 
with  the  principal  part  of  my  wheat-seeding 
done,  and  the  first  planted  coming  up  well. 

The  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society  have 
passed  a formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Eev. 
Patrick  Bel],  of  Carmylie,  Forfarshire,  the  m- 
rentor  of  the  reaping-machine, _ who  has  never 
received  any  benefit  from  his  invention  since, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  he  received  the  prize  of 
60Z.  on  account  of  it  from  the  Highland  Society. 
How  great  the  benefit  which  his  invention  has 
conferred  on  British  and  American  agricultu- 
rists can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  There  never 
was  a more  fitting  occasion  for  a suitable  testi- 
monial of  gratitude  j and  we  hope  that  the  vote 
of  thanks  is  only  preliminary  to  some  more  sub- 
stantial expression  of  them. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  papers  mention  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  reaping-machine,  of  English 
invention,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Burgess  & 
Key,  which  is  stated  to  effect  a considerable 
saving  of  manual  labour.  It  is  a self-acting 
back-delivery  reaper,  and  is  described  in  the 
Saddingtonshire  Courier,  Instead  of  a man 
seated  on  the  implement,  rake  in  hand,  to  tilt 
off  the  sheaves,  this  important  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  the  action  of  a ” clam,” 
moved  from  the  driving-wheel,  which  raises 
and  depresses  the  tilting-board  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals,  and  lays  off  the  sheaves, 
it  is  said,  as  neatly  and  evenly  as  if  done  by 
hand-labour.  The  raking  is  effected  by  a wooden 
reel  of  light  construction,  one  of  the  flanges  of 
which  is  toothed  to  catch  the  grain  and  press  it 
firmly  against  the  cutting-knives.  The  self- 
action  necessitates  no  greater  expenditure  of 
horse-power,  if  as  much,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  back-deliverers.  By  the  use  of  a ma- 
chine of  this  character,  the  services  of  one,  two, 
or  three  hands,  according  to  the  number  of 
machiues  employed  on  the  farm,  could  be  set 
free  for  work  of  the  harvest  field. 


THE  BUILDER. 


for  the  last  thirty  years,  previous  to  which  period 
there  was  a diminutive  place  called,  and  still 
remembered,  as  the  Curtain  Theatre,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  approached  from  Cur- 
tain-road, which  runs  parallel  with  High-street. 
Diminutive  though  it  was,  Grimaldi  favoured  it 
on  one  occasion  with  his  presence.  It  is  nine- 
teen years  since  Mr.  Douglass  became  connected 
with  the  property,  and  twelve  years  since  he 
erected  the  building  which  has  just  fallen  a prey 
to  the  flames. 


IMPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  BEOMPTON 
EOAD. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works,  with  reference  to  a sug- 
gestion made  to  them  that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  circumstance  of  the  house  No.  188, 
Brompton-road,  having  been  recently  burnt 
down,  to  widen  the  road,  have  determined  that 
they  do  not  consider  it  a case  in  which  the 
Board  should  take  any  steps. 

At  the  time  of  the  1862  Exhibition  this  road 
was  materially  improved.  The  desirability  of 
setting  back  the  shop  in  question  was  then  felt 
strongly,  bat  the  want  of  funds  prevented  any 
endeavours  being  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
parish  will  effect  some  arrangement  with  the 
owner. 


BELGIUM. 

Statue  of  a Mayor. — The  erection  of  a statue 
of  a mayor  in  this  country  is  rather  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  The  citizens  of  Brussels  have, 
however,  just  inaugurated  a fountain,  in  memory 
of  the  late  M.  Charles  de  Brouckere,  who  first 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city  in  1848. 
The  organization  of  the  present  water-supply 
and  the  construction  of  several  new  streets  were 
due  to  his  energy.  In  Parliament  he  was  the  con- 
sistent and  able  advocate  of  enlightened  sanitary 
measures,  and  an  important  law  to  facilitate  the 


DUBLIN. 

A STATUE  in  bronze  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton  and  Winton  was,  a short  while  since,  un- 
veiled without  appropriate  ceremony.  It  is 
placed  on  a pedestal  of  granite,  in  a favourable 
position  on  the  north  side  of  Sc.  Stephen’s  Green, 
in  this  city.  The  figure  is  a fine  work  of  art, 
representing  the  late  earl  robed  in  the  full  dress 
of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  The  statne  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  P.  MacDowell,  K.A. 

An  admirable  life-like  statue  of  the  late  W. 
Smith  O’Brien,  brother  to  the  present  Lord 
Inohiqniu,  has  recently  been  modelled  by  Mr. 
Tbos.  Farrell,  R.H.A.  The  statue  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  Carrara  marble,  and  placed  in  a con- 
epicuous  position  in  a leading  thoroughfare  of 
this  city. 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements  are  to 
be  made  to  Grangegorman  Prison.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  alterations  in  this  prison 
formed  matter  for  a competition  about  two  years 
since,  in  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson  was  successful. 
One  half  of  the  building  has  been  completed. 
The  new  works  comprise  the  remaining  half  of 
the  prison,  which  is  to  be  reconstructed  to  cor- 
respond, together  with  new  laundry  and  hospital 
buildings.  The  probable  cost  is  10,0001. 


acquisition  of  property  for  sanitary  purposes 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  him.  The  ceremony 
was  attended  by  M.  Vandenpeereboom,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  several  other  officers  of 
state.  The  work  is  the  joint  production  of 
M.  Beyaert,  who  designed  the  architectural  por- 
tion, and  of  M.  Fiers,  who  executed  the  bust 
which  forms  a part  of  the  memorial.  After  the 
removal  of  the  screen,  M.  Beyaert  received  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  at  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  benefits 
which  sanitary  reformers  confer  upon  the  com- 
munity are  not  too  well  recognised,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a man  who  did  so  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  city. 

Brussels  Exhibition. — Amongst  the  exhibitors 
decorated  by  the  king,  are  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr. 
Stanfield,  who  have  been  made  Chevaliers  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold. 

Agriciiltiiral  Implements. — At  the  show  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Belgium,  lately,  at  Arlon,  the 
first  prize  (great  silver  medal  and  50  francs)  was 
awarded  to  Woods  & Cocksedge,  Stowmarket,  for 
iron  horse  - gear  and  horse  - power  thrashing- 
machine  ; also  the  prize  medal,  with  25  francs, 
for  field-rolls. 
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lowing  this  angle,  each  alternate  pip©  ri 
higher  than  the  preceding  j thus,  when  the  g 
lighted,  there  are  two  rows  of  jets,  one  higher 
the  other,  the  lower  one  being  at  an  angle  tc 
stage,  which  will  throw  its  light  almost  hori 
tally  5 and  the  other  at  an  angle  which 
throw  it  almost  vertically,  so  that  the 
formers  can  stand  over  the  float  without  any 
of  accident.  The  top  of  the  float  does  not 
more  than  3 in.  above  the  rake  of  the  stage 
sheets  of  glass  in  each  compartment  comph 
enclosing  the  flame  on  the  face  towards 
stage : the  tube  at  the  back  carries  off  al 
heated  air  from  the  flame  : the  oxygen  nece^ 
for  proper  combustion  arrives  at  the  open  i 
tom  and  a slight  space  is  left  between  the  t 
each  sheet  of  glass  and  the  top  metal  p 
The  glass  mediums  by  which  coloured  lig 
thrown  over  the  stage  are  raised  in  a fl 
raised  and  lowered  like  a window  in  groovedi 
ports,  worked  from  the  prompter’s  box,  ena\ 
him  to  give  different  mediums  in  each  scec 
required.”  This  theatre  is  the  first  thafl 
adopted  the  system. 

Electricity  on  the  Stage.— In  the  remark 
compound  called  Les  Parisiens  d Londros,} 
being  performed  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Ths 
Paris,  a number  of  girls  appear  wearing 
crowns,  consisting  of  a fillet  of  metal  whiti 
certain  moments  is  placed  in  communication 
a galvanic  battery.  By  means  of  wires  inv 
to  the  audience,  a series  of  breaks  are  arrange 
the  course  of  the  current,  so  that  when  coj 
is  made  with  the  battery  a number  of  lom 
points  appear  on  the  crown,  giving  it  the  apt 
ancQ  of  being  studded  with  stars.  | 


DOBEOTD  CASTLE,  TODMOKDEN' 

The  corner-stone  of  this  “castle,”  whi 
now  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr.  John  Fie 
on  the  upper  heights  of  Dobroyd,  was  laid  o 
11th  inst.  by  Mrs.  John  Fielden  ; and  altl 
the  ceremony  was  of  a private  character,! 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  workmen  ap 
habitants  assembled  to  witness  it.  Aftt 
ceremony,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  architect,  [ 
upon  the  stone  and  declared  it  well  and| 
laid,  which  was  i-esponded  to  with  some 
cheers  for  the  worthy  founder.  Approi 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  John  Fielden,  thi 
L.  Taplin,  Mr.  Beechy,  and  Mr.  W.  Glover.l 
edifice,  which  will  hold  a commanding  situ 
in  the  locality,  will  be  built  with  stod 
temally  and  bricks  internally.  The  stod 
be  quarried  and  the  bricks  made  on  the  q 
The  works  are  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  contractor,  of  Malvern  Wells,  M 
Glover  being  clerk  of  works. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  WATER  SUPPl 

A “ Report  of  the  chief  Surveyor  t| 
Yestry  of  Mile-end  Old  Town  on  the  | 
Supply  of  the  East  London  Waterworksi 
pany”  has  been  printed.  Mr.  Koigl 
directed  by  the  vestry,  traversed  the 
length  of  the  river  Lea  from  Old  Ford  tc^ 
ford,  and  the  river  Stort  from  its  junctio 
the  Lea  to  the  town  of  Bishop  Stortforc 
his  opinion  on  the  whole  survey  is, — 


DESTRUCTION  BY  EIRE  OF  THE 
STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Ox  Sunday  morning  last,  at  six  o’clock,  the 
Standard  Theatre,  in  Shoreditch,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  in  three  honrs  or  less  it  shared 
the  ordinary  fate  of  theatres,  and  was  reduced  to 
aheap  of  ruins.  How  the  occurrence  originated, 
no  one  knows.  A burlesque  of  “ Der  Freischutz  ” 
had  been  acted  on  the  previous  night.  Although 
a large  water-tank  stood  on  the  premises,  the 
watchman  could  not  get  at  the  hose  : he  did  not 
watch  by  night,  but  slept  on  the  premises  ; and, 
by  the  time  be  was  awakened  by  the  police  and 
others,  it  was  too  late  to  get  at  the  hose.  Want 
of  water  outside,  also,  on  account  of  its  being 
Sunday,  was  complained  of. 

Except  a small  dwelling-house,  the  surround- 
ing property  remains  comparatively  intact. 
Scenery,  dresses,  stage,  and  fittings  of  all  kinds 
were  destroyed.  Mr.  Donglass  was  insured,  bnt 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  9,5001.,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  not  one-half  of  his  estimated  loss. 

The  Standard  Theatre  has  been  known  as  such 


LIGHTS  IN  THEATRES. 

Brighton  Theatre.  — The  official  account  was 
not  clear  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  new  float- 
lights  in  the  Brighton  Theatre,  and  we  are 
asked  to  say  that  these  were  introduced  to  the 
architect  as  well  as  manufactured,  by  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co,,  gas  engineers. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Liverpool.  — The 
float  or  foot  lights  here  are  on  a plan  patented 
by  Messrs.  J.  Defries  & Son.  It  consists  “in 
enclosing  the  jets  of  gas  within  a box  formed  of 
a series  of  compartments  (cast  in  about  2 ft. 
lengths)  joined  together,  and  the  back  forming  a 
tube,  with  openings  at  its  upper  part,  within  the 
box.  The  top  of  each  compartment  is  double- 
cased,  in  order  that  the  float  may  always  remain 
perfectly  cool.  From  the  main  gas-pipe  beneath 
the  stage  branch  pipes  rise  into  the  several  com- 
partments, there  being  six  to  each  compartment, 
— their  arrangement  being  very  novel  and  sim- 
ple. That  face  of  the  tube  or  back  of  box  which 
is  towards  the  stage,  slopes  backward  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  the  branch  pipes  fol- 


“ 1.  That  the  water  of  the  East  London  TVatei 
Company  is  polluted  to  a veiy  large  degree  by  the  c 
of  the  towns  and  villages  upion  the  banks  of  the  ri’ 
from  \vhence  they  draw  their  supply. 

2.  That  an  abundant  quantity  of  water,  even 
character  at  present  supplied,  is  not  to  be  obt 
the  summer  without  storing  it  for  several  months 
ponds. 

Lastly.  That  pore  water  in  sufTicient  quantity 
present  and  the  probable  future  wants  of  the  disti 
not  be  obtained,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  prescu 
of  supply  at  all." 

In  speaking  of  the  Hertford  draint 
says : — j 

“ The  tovrn  of  Hertford  has  a complete  syJ 
drainage.  The  sewage  flows  into  tanks  construU 
the  purpose  about  a mile  below  the  town,  wilt 
situated  on  a marsh.  U 

On  approaching  these  works  we  feel  at  once  thal 
in  a region  abounding  in  nightsoil,  and  an  examinS 
the  tanks  displays  a vast  quantity  of  human  orduB 
sewage  is  here  filtered,  and  the  liquid  flows  by  m 
constructed  for  the  purpose  into  the  river  at  a dia" 
about  a thousand  yards.  [■ 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  stream  was  Qowii:j| 
rate  of  119  ft.  per  minute,  and  bad  a section  J 
2,625  ft.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  quantity  di<jl 
amounted  to  121, &26  gallons  per  hour,  or  20,466,76B 
per  week,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  rf 
said  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  East  Londoj 
Worlm  Company  up  to  the  outbreak  ofcholera.  | 
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ABSuming  (which  I am  informed  is  a fact)  that  in  the 
lonchs  of  June  and  July,  the  Company  could  only  just 
caw  from  the  river  sufBcient  water  for  the  wants  of  their 
jDSumers,  and  that  that  quantity  was  about  124,000,000 
lUous  for  the  week,  it  follows  that,  leaving  out  alto- 
sthor  the  other  sources  of  pollution,  the  town  of  Hertford 
wage,  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  in  every  six  of  the 
ater  supplied  for  use,  was  diffused  over  the  East  London 
fater  Company’s  district  for  the  supply  of  their 
utomers. 

I have  every  reason  for  believing,  having  ray  informa- 
on  from  a reliable  sonrce,  that  so  soon  as  the  Company, 
ftcr  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  were  enabled  to  do  so, 
ler  increased  the  water  supply  from  about  124,000,000 
slions  to  162,000,000  gallons  per  week,  which  increase 
as  available  for  sanitary  pnrposes,  and  from  that  time 
le  disease  began  to  decline,” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  report  will  accelerate 
le  movement  iu  favour  of  a totally  new  and 
Dniprehenaive  system  of  water  supply  to  the 
•hole  metropolis. 


JANITAEY  MATTEES  IN  BASINGSTOKE. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Air.  Henry 
klwns,  chairman  of  the  Paving  Commissioners’ 
■ommittee  of  Works,  denying  the  correctness  of 
Qr  report  of  a public  meeting  lately  held  in 
lasingstoke  (p.  7G5,  ante),  at  which  Mr.  Downs 
4ys  he  was  not  present,  and  requesting  the 
ame  of  the  author  of  the  report,  “ in  order  that 
roceedings  may  be  immediately  taken  against 
im.”  The  value  of  the  threat  we  should  be 
oite  willing  to  leave  to  Air.  Downs’s  own  private 
idgment.  Air.  Downs  says  that,  in  the  month 
f September,  with  a population  of  4,600,  only 
deaths  were  registered,  the  ages  being  72,  7G, 
ad  88 ; but  this  proves  nothing  against  our  re- 
ort  of  the  meeting.  Air.  Downs  further  denies 
lat  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
ibject  of  the  sanitary  improvements  necessary 
etween  the  Paving  Commissioners  and  the  cor- 
oration,  and  adds, — “ The  meeting  was  unani- 
lons  in  crushing  the  crotchets  of  two  or  three 
'ealthy  but  eccentric  individuals,  who  will  per- 
ist  iu  it  that  this  is  a very  unhealthy  town.”  An 
id  sort  of  unanimity  certainly.  Wo  may  add 
lat  the  accuracy  of  our  report  has  not  been 
uestioned  by  the  “ wealthy  but  eccentric  indi- 
iduals  ” who  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
leir  town.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  num- 
ir  of  such  eccentrics  is  increasing. 


BUILDEES  AND  AECHITECTS. 

At  a special  committee  meeting  of  the 
feneral  Builders’  Association,  held  at  the  Cla- 
3nce  Hotel,  Alanchester,  on  the  15th  instant, 
[r.  Alderman  Neill,  president,  in  the  chair,  a 
irm  of  circular  to  be  addressed  to  the  Archi- 
jotural  Societies,  and  Architects  severally,  of 
freat  Britain,  was  agreed  upon.  The  Associa- 
,on  are  dissatisfied  with  existing  arrangements 
nd  customs,  mode  of  making  specifications  and 
jrms  of  contracts,  and  have  been  considering  for 
>nic  time  the  desirability  of  calling  for  changes. 

A deputation  was  appointed  to  visit  various 
)wns  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
le  Association ; and  a sub-committee  was 
amed  to  consider  the  present  unsatisfactory 
letbods  of  measuring  timber  at  some  of  tlie 
ut-ports.  The  union  of  class  against  class  now 
oing  on  is  calculated  to  make  the  thoughtful 
rave.  It  is  quite  legal,  and  shows  that  people  ' 
ro  wise  in  their  generation  j but  what  will  ■ 
ome  of  it  who  shall  tell  P 


CEE  NEW  CATHEDEAL  AT  INYEENESS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  cathedral  to 
e styled  the  Cathedral  of  Moray,  vvhich  pro- 
lises  to  be  a credit  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Ihnrch,  has  been  laid  at  Inverness  by  the  Arch- 
iahop  of  Canterbury. 

The  site  of  the  edifice  is  on  the  west  side  of 
be  river  Ness,  some  distance  above  the  suspen- 
ion  bridge.  The  building  is  contracted  for  at 
2,000?.  This  sum  will  fit  it  for  being  occu- 
ded,  but  it  is  expected  that  sufiicient  funds 
rill  yet  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  original 
haracter  of  the  building  to  be  greatly  improved 
pon  ; for  instance,  by  filling  the  large  windows 
rith  a richer  variety  of  stained  glass,  finishing 
he  interior  with  appropriate  decorations  in  colour 
n the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  also  to  place  a 
hime  of  bells  in  the  towers,  which  have  been 
onetmeted  so  as  to  admit  of  this  being  done. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are, — extreme 


length,  165  ft. ; width,  80  ft.  at  west  end ; ex- 
ternal height  of  ridge,  80  ft.  Accommodation 
is  at  present  intended  to  be  provided  for  800 
persons,  without  using  the  transepts,  which, 
should  occasion  require,  could  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate about  200  more,  giving  room  for 
1,000  people.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alexander 
Eoss,  Inverness. 


GAS. 

London. — A crowded  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  in  St.  Clement  Danes 
vestry-hall,  Strand,  to  endeavour  to  .secure  a re- 
duction in  the  price  of  gas  to  2s.  9d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  also  the  repeal  of  the  Aletropoli- 
tan  Gas  Act  (1860),  which  destroyed  compe- 
tition in  London  gas.  Air.  J.  Tyler,  church- 
warden of  the  parish,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
following  resolutions  were  carried: — 1.  “That 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  gas 
in  this  parish  ought  to  be  reduced  to  2s.  9d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  being  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
sold  in  Plymouth  and  elsewhere.”  2.  “That 
the  Aletropolitan  Gas  Act  (1860)  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  ought  to  be 
repealed.”  3.  “ That  the  London  Gas  Company 
be  requested  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  supplied 
to  this  parish  from  4a.  to  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  being  the  rate  at  which  gas  is  now  being 
produced  in  London  by  the  Independent  and 
South  Aletropolitan  Gas  Companies.”  4.  “ That 
the  vestry  of  this  parish  be  requested  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Aletropolitan  Gas  Act,  and  also  in 
favour  of  the  bill  now  being  promoted  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  gas  from  12  to  18  candles, 
and  reducing  the  price  from  4s.  to  33.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.” 

Longton. — The  chief  stone  of  new  gas-works 
has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  A.  Barlow  is  the  con- 
tractor. 


CASES  UNDEE  AIETEOPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Suri'euora’  Fees. — At  Marlborough-street  Police  Court, 
Mr.  Addis,  hot-water  pipe  ironmonger,  was  summoned  by 
Mr.  Kerr,  district  surveyor  of  St.  James's,  for  neglecting 
to  pay  purveyor's  fees  to  the  amount  of  '21.  ISs. 

Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  a house  was  being  built  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  usual  notice  and  fees  had  been  satisfied  by  the 
builder ; but  since  the  roof  had  been  put  on  the  defendant 
bad  placed  certain  hot-air  pipes  in  the  building  without  ! 
having  given  notice  or  paid  a fee.  I 

Mr.  D.  Jones  (for  the  defence)  contended,  if  Mr.  Kerr'.s  | 
reading  of  the  Act  was  to  {prevail,  that  no  one  could  put  j 
down  even  a hearthstone  in  a building  without  being  | 
called  upon  for  a separate  fee.  His  view  of  the  case  was, 
that  the  original  notice  and  fee  covered  all  such  works  as 
putting  down  a hot-water  pipe  in  a building. 

After  a long  argument  Mr.  Knox  said  his  impression 
was  against  the  defendant.  Ho  thought  that  a surveyor 
ought  to  have  surveillance  over  such  appliances  as  hot- 
water  pipes  in  a building.  To  decide  that  after  the 
builder’s  fee  was  paid  the  surveyor  should  have  no  power 
to  see  that  nothing  was  done  inconsistent  with  the  public 
safety,  would  be  practically  to  render  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  of  no  utility.  His  order  was  for  the  claim 
to  be  paid. 


THE  WATEE  SUPPLY  OF  EOAIE. 

Tub  following  is  from  the  Eev.  K.  Bargess, 
B.D. : — ^In  your  number  of  September  8,  there 
is  a brief  account  of  the  prosperous  beginning 
of  the  Anglo-Eomano  Water  Company.  It  must 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  promoters  of  this 
enterprise  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  the 
shares  (20Z.  each)  which  had  been  apportioned  to 
Eome  were  subscribed  for  in  three  days.  But, 
with  reference  to  some  remarks  made  upon  a 
paper  which  I had  the  honour  to  read  before  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  impugning 
the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  Romo 
was  well  supplied  as  to  quantity  with  water, 
I feel  bound  to  maintain  that  assertion,  while  at 
the  same  time  I wish  all  success  to  the  Anglo- 
Roraano  Company,  and  the  “ Aqua  Marcia." 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  Maroheso  Melchiorri, 
I stated  at  the  lustitufce  that  the  three  great 
aqueducts  which  now  supply  Eome  pour  into 
their  capacious  basins  collectively  180,500  cubic 
metres  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours ! If 
the  population,  which  in  the  year  ISIO  was 
150,000,  be  now  taken  at  180,000,  then  each 
individual  soul  living  at  Rome  has  a cubic 
metre  (let  us  say  a cubic  yard)  of  water  for 
use  every  day ; of  course  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  this  immense  supply  does  not  enter 
into  our  question.  The  Alarchese  Alelchiorri,  at 
the  time  ho  wrote  his  “Methodical  Guide,” 


made  a comparison  of  the  water  supply  of 
Rome  with  that  of  Paris,  and  he  found  that 
each  inhabitant  of  the  French  metropolis  had 
not  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  supply 
which  flowed  into  Rome,  and  he  exultingly  adds, 
“ Abbondanza  prodigiosa  !’’  I am  only  concerned. 
Air.  Editor,  in  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  “ the 
observations  publicly  made  by  one  esteemed  and 
reverend  gentleman  at  the  Royal  Institute,”  but 
having  done  this,  I say  that  I am  much  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  of  the  Anglo-Eomano 
Water  Company.  Although  the  present  supply 
of  water  is  abundant,  it  is  far  from  convenient, 
and  incapable  of  reaching  the  higher  levels  of 
Rome.  The  Aqua  Marcia  will  have  two  special 
advantages,  it  is  the  purest  water  for  drinking 
that  Rome  or  any  other  city  ever  had,  and  when 
again  brought  into  the  city,  it  will  be  a high 
service.  Before  many  years  elapse,  Rome  wiU 
probably  double  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  ; 
and  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  reigns  over  the 
Leonine  City  on  the  Vatican  Mount,  and  the 
King  of  Italy  over  the  Seven  Hills  on  the 
Capitol, — with  this  redistribution  of  seats  there 
must  bo  a more  abundant  distribution  of  water. 

Allow  me  to  remain,  your 

“ Esteemed  and  Revekend  Gentleman.” 

*#*  Without  stopping  to  question  the  state- 
ment of  the  Alarchese  Alelchiorri,  which  we 
are  disposed  to  consider  erroneous,  the  list 
we  gave  of  those  who  in  Rome  had  taken  shares 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  water  is  really  wanted 
there.  We  may  add  to  that  list  the  name  of 
Professor  Poletti,  the  engineer  to  the  munici- 
pality,— a sufficient  proof  of  itself.  We  are 
informed  that  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  Rome 
are  unsupplied  with  potable  water. 


HOUSES  ON  SPECULATION. 

Sir, — I recently  visited  an  old  friend  of  mine 
in  the  Barking-road,  who  informed  me  that 
houses  were  being  run  up  in  the  undrained, 
swampy  marsh,  and  that  in  very  soft  places 
they  stamped  shavings  and  straw  into  the  mud 
as  a foundation  to  lay  the  first  coarse  of  bricks 
thereon.  I went  to  see  this  atrocious  work.  It 
was  indeed  quite  true.  (I  should  like  to  have 
stamped  the  instigator  in  as  a warning  to  others.) 
A district  surveyor  is  unknown  there,  so  they  do 
as  they  like — build  anywhere  and  anyhow,  for 
the  demand  is  great.  In  these  wretchedly 
damp  abodes  labouring  men  are  constrained  to 
exist,  till  stricken,  perhaps,  to  die  from  evils  en- 
gendered there. 

Is  there  no  help, — are  there  no  means  to  re- 
medy this  slow  murdering  of  hardworking  poor  ? 
W ere  an  action  to  be  brought  on  behalf  of  some 
widow  and  orphans  (no  legal  jugglery  of  appeal 
to  higher  tribunals  to  be  allowed),  it  might  tend 
to  stop  such  diabolical  speculations.  R.  T. 


THORWALDSEN’S  STATUES 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OP  NOTRE  DAAIE, 
COPENHAGEN. 

Sir, — You  have  recently  mentioned  the  very 
good  sot  of  photographs  of  these  statues, 
recently  published,  and  they  have  been  brought 
into  further  publicity  by  the  Illustrated  News. 
I am  impelled,  in  consequence,  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  express  the  opinion  that  these  figures 
have  been  over-praised.  Peter  seems  to  me 
much  the  best ; the  head  is  excellent.  The 
Simon  Zelotes  is  dignified  and  satisfactory.  In 
Thomas  the  drapery  is  very  admirable,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  head  is  good  ; but  the  head  itself 
seems  somewhat  large  for  the  body,  giving  a 
rather  top-heavy  appearance  to  the  figure.  John 
looks  more  like  a woman,  “ heroic-size.”  For  a 
man,  the  upturned  beardless  face  is  inappro- 
priate to  the  well-developed  shoulders  and 
limbs.  Tho  eagle  has  a head  more  like  a 
quadruped  than  a bird.  Philip  looks  like  a “pose 
plastique,"  very  uncomfortable  in  his  situation; 
but  turning  his  robe  over  the  left  shoulder  gives 
a happy  variation  of  drapery  in  the  figures. 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  reminds  one  of 
Christian  and  his  bundle  of  sins,  in  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress and  how  tired  his  poor  left  foot 
must  be  in  that  uneasy  attitude ! Paul  is  a 
personal  aft’ront,  like  a caricature  of  a dear 
friend.  Fancy  that  learned  scholar  and  polished 
gentleman,  as  he  must  have  been  from  his 
writings  and  his  brave  bearing  before  his  ac- 
cusers, represented  by  this  effete  old  man,  with 
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& ronnd  pudding  chin.  Bartholomew  is  spoiled 
by  the  knee  being  placed  so  low  down,  which 
always  gi7BS  weakness  to  a figure.  The  roll 
of  drapery  in  the  left  hand  suggests  some  hard 
mass  which  the  knife  in  the  right  has  refused  to 
cut.  Matthew — the  law-giver !— entirely  want- 
ing in  grandeur,  might  be  a merchant  adding  up 
his  gains  in  the  bag  at  his  feet.  Andrew  is  very 
tolerable,  only  he  looks  as  if  conscious  that  he  was 
being  photo’ ed.  The  “ angel  font”  is  a pretty 
nothingness ; but  it  looks  better  seen  in  front 
than  as  shown  in  the  large  photograph.  The 
Christ  in  the  large  is  very  unsatisfying,  wanting 
in  force  and  dignity.  James  the  son  of  Alphens 
is  the  same  as  to  figure,  but  the  head  is  good, 
and  all  the  draperies  are  very  admirable.  To 
sum  up  ; I find  in  these  statues  plenty  of  study 
and  knowledge,  but  very  little  of  the  mind  and 
heart  that  speak  to  mind  and  heart.  E. 


CEMENT  AND  TAR. 

SiB, — "Willyoa  be  kind  enough  to  insert  tho  following 
answer  to  “G.  M.’s”  inquiry  as  to  the  cement  he  has 
applied  to  his  woodwork  in  the  form  of  colour-wash  ? He 
asks,  will  it  protect  or  corrode  the  tar  and  woodwork  ? It 
•will  do  neither.  In  the  first  place,  the  cement  will  not  set 
or  crystallize,  but  simply  dry  on  the  surface;  in  the 
aecond  place,  the  tar  will  have  a tendency  to  not  only  cor- 
rode but  entirely  destroy  the  cement.  For  proofs  let  any 
one  closely  eiamine  any  mortar  or  cement,  or  the  joints 
on  any  wall,  or  the  soft  bricks  in  any  wall,  to  which  tar  has 
been  applied,  and  I think  that  he  will  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  tar,  instead  of  jirotecting,  destroys  mortar, 
cement,  or  bad  bricks.  A 'Woekeb. 


“POST-MORTAR  INQUIRY.” 

AxiETSis  of  ancient  mortar  shows  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  composition.  The  badness  of  modern 
mortar  is  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  builders  using 
screened  rubbish  or  road  dirt.  What  is  essential  for  good 
mortar  ia  thoroughly  burnt  lime,  and  clean  sharp  sand,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  two  of  sand.  The  lime 
shonld  be  slacked  as  soon  after  burning  as  possible,  only 
sufficient  water  used  to  work  it,  the  mortar  to  be  well 
beaten,  and  after  being  made  to  be  kept  from  the  air.  If 
kept  (the  Bomans,  it  is  said,  kept  tueirs  two  or  three 
years),  covered  up  in  pits,  and  rebeaten  before  being 
used,  its  hardening  properties  are  said  to  be  much  in- 
crased,  p.  E.  M. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wickham  St.  FemVs.  — This  pariah  church, 
■which  has  been  undergoing  very  considerable 
alterations,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service  | 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Tho  altera- 
tion consists  of  an  addition  to  the  buildings  of  a 
new  north  transept  and  vestry,  communicating 
with  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  built  with  flint 
rubble,  with  Lancaster  stone  dressings.  Con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  internally  by  the  removal  of  the 
gallery,  which  blocked  up  the  tower  arch  and 
west  windows  the  nave  roof  has  also  been 
repaired  and  re-plastered,  and  the  chancel  roof 
boarded  and  divided  into  panels  j the  old  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  open  benches  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished;  the  old  pulpit  and 
lectern  by  new  ones  of  English  oak ; and  the 
ancient  oak  screen  has  been  restored,  and  a new 
chancel  arch  added.  The  architect  employed 
was  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Parmenter  & 
Son,  of  Braintree.  Mr.  Polley,  of  Coggeshall, 
did  all  the  new  wood-carving,  and  cleaned  and 
restored  the  ancient  screen. 

Ashy. — The  new  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  built  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Miss  Hill,  of  Castle  Bank, 
Appleby,  lady  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the 
rectory,  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  style 
of  the  structure  is  decorated  Gothic,  and  from 
the  front  springs  a tower,  50  ft.  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  cross.  The  stone  used 
in  ^ the  erection  was  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  is  warm-looking  and  durable ; 
and  the  roof  is  covered  in  with  green  Westniore- 
land  slates,  Between  the  two  buttresses  is  a 
pent-honse  for  the  use  of  the  bell-ringers.  There 
is  a bell  gable,  containing  two  bells.  In  two 
orders  of  red  and  white  stone  interiorly  ronnd 
pillars  divide  the  nave  into  three  bays  ; and  an 
arch  composed  of  the  same  material  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  nave.  At  the  base  of  the 
north  jamb  is  placed  a sculptnred  stone  pulpit, 
and  at  the  opposite  side  stands  the  reading-desk 
or  lectern.  The  roof  is  constructed  with 
laminated  ribs,  the  whole  opened  to  the  ridge 
and  varnished.  The  pews  are  open  and  formed 
of  pitch  pine ; and  the  floor  of  the  building  is 
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composed  of  tesselated  pavement.  On  the 
south  side  the  edifice  is  lighted  by  two  low 
windows  of  ten  lights,  and  a single  light  opposite 
the  front.  The  north  wall  is  lighted  with  lofty 
decorated  windows  of  two  lights  each,  and  a 
three-light  window  illumines  the  east  or  chancel 
gable.  The  exterior  measurement  of  tho  build- 
ing is  85  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  the  interior  50  ft.  by 
32  ft.  5 in.  The  chancel  ia  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in., 
and  the  porch  12  ft.  square.  Tho  building  is 
calculated  to  seat  250  persons  ; and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  will  be  over  2,0001.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  con- 
tractors, Mr.  W.  Grisuthwaite,  of  Penrith,  Mr. 
J.  Dawson,  and  Messrs.  Martiadale  & Jackson, 
of  Appleby. 

Stockton-upon-Tees. — The  foundation-stone  of 
what  will  be  the  church  of  St.  James  has  been 
laid  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  James.  The  architects  for 
the  building  are  Messrs.  Pritchett  & Sons  j and 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.,  of  Hull. 

Ardwick. — The  chief  stone  of  anew  church,  to 
be  called  St.  Matthew’s,  at  the  corner  of  Devon- 
shire-street  and  Hyde-road,  has  been  laid.  The 
axis  of  the  church  is  parallel  with  the  Hyde-road, 
and  the  chancel  is  turned  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  Devonshire-street.  The  accommodation 
provided  is  for  about  850  people,  and  the  cost 
will  be  about  6,000L  The  materials  are  stone 
for  tho  whole  of  the  exterior.  The  interior  is  to 
be  lined  with  red  and  white  bricks  in  bands  and 
patterns.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
foundations  up  to  the  ground  line  have  been  put 
in  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hincbcbffe.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  Medland  Taylor. 

Merton  (Surrey) . — The  ancient  parish  church 
of  Merton,  Surrey,  has  recently  been  re-opened, 
after  being  closed  for  more  than  a year  during 
the  addition  of  a north  aisle,  and  general  repara- 
tion, more  especially  to  the  chancel.  The  old 
work,  where  disturbed  by  the  alterations,  has 
been  preserved  and  reinstated,  where  necessary, 
including  the  ancient  Norman  north  doorway, 
with  its  'richly-clasped  metal-work,  and  the 
wooden  Tudor  porch.  The  materials  of  the  new 
walls  are  field-flints,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  local  plain  tiles,  the 
gables  finished  simply  as  verges,  as  the  whole 
character  of  the  ancient  chnrch  is  of  the  simplest 
type.  Tho  lath-and-plaster  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
has  been  opened  out,  and  an  effective  roof  of  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  has  thus  been  disclosed. 
New  encaustic  tile  paving  has  been  laid  in  the 
chancel,  and  a prayer-desk  and  open  benches 
with  perforated  posts  have  been  added.  A stone 
pnlpit  of  simple  design  has  replaced  the  “ Church- 
warden’s ” Gothic  one.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  tho  contractor  Mr.  Jarrett, 
of  Croydon. 

Hopton. — The  new  parish  church  here  has 
been  consecrated.  The  site  of  the  old  building 
has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a more  central 
position,  the  new  chnrch  being  erected  con- 
tiguous to  the  turnpike-gate  at  Hopton,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  school  built  in  1861.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  and 
central  tower.  It  is  built  of  flint,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  massiveness  of  the  tower, 
combined  with  its  want  of  elevation — being  but 
63  fc.  high — gives  it  a somewhat  dwarfed  and 
heavy  aspect.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  ns  follow : — Entire  length,  95  fc. ; width, 
including  transepts,  46  ft. ; width  of  nave,  27  ft. ; 
transepts,  9^  ft.  The  church  will  accommodate 
280  persons.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
3,300J.  Tho  architect  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of 
London  j the  builders,  Messrs.  Browne  & Bailey, 
of  Norwich ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Randle. 

Northampton. — All  Saints’  Church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  having  been  closed  for  fifteen 
months,  during  which  time  it  has  undergone  a 
restoration.  Extensive  alterations  have  been 
made  within.  The  pillars  have  been  set  free 
from  the  galleries  which  encumbered  them  ; the 
galleries  being  set  some  distance  back.  The 
chancel  screen  has  been  removed.  The  pews 
have  been  re-arranged,  bat  the  lowering  of  them 
exposes  an  unsightly  base  to  the  pillars.  The 
two  pictures  in  the  chance],  attributed  to  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  have  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Monson.  One  of  the  local  papers  protests 
against  the  style  of  decoration  which  the  com- 
mittee  have  adopted.  The  whole  labour  of  the 
decorator,  it  is  remarked,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  ceilings,  with  no  thought  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  structure. 

Tring. — Aldbury  Church  has  been  restored 
and  re-opened.  During  the  last  two  years  it  has 
been  in  course  of  repair  and  restoration,  under . 
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the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Browning, 
Stamford,  architect.  The  cost  of  the  works  1 
been  about  2,500Z.,  and  they  have  been  execn 
by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Berkhampstead,  and  Mesi 
Perkins  & Bradshaw,  of  Stamford.  There 
several  painted  windows.  The  east  window,  • 
gift  of  the  rector,  and  a memorial  of  his  motb 
in-law,  contains  representations  of  the  princi 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  A large  wind 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  in  two  cc 
partments,  and  contains  illustrations  of  Script 
subjects.  This  window  is  also  the  gift  of 
rector.  The  small  window  on  the  same  side 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  London,  un 
whose  superintendence  four  of  the  windows  hi 
been  executed.  The  subject  is  “The  L 
Sheep.”  The  two  windows  in  the  Leeds  Cha 
are  the  gift  of  Earl  Brownlow.  The  larger  < 
is  in  three  compartments,  the  subject  being 
two  disciples  at  Emmaus.  One  of  tho  windc 
was  manufactured  in  Brussels.  There  are  a 
two  windows  one  on  each  side  of  the  west 
door,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Bright  and  tho  E 
Dr.  Jenks.  The  new  organ  has  five  stops,  i 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison.  ' 
seats  are  of  oak,  and  open.  The  floor  is  pa’i 
with  red  and  black  tiles,  and  the  south  poi 
and  chancel  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  churcll 
warmed  by  a hot-water  apparatus.  j 

Thdford. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  after  be: 
closed  since  the  first  week  in  July,  for  altq 
tions  and  repairs,  has  been  re-opened  for  diV| 
service.  The  alterations  comprise  the  remoj 
of  the  organ  gallery  at  the  west  end,  \vh 
throws  open  the  tower  arch,  and  a west  wind 
of  the  Perpendicular  era.  The  ancient  w 
entrance  ia  also  re-opened.  In  the  chancel  j 
high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  carved  op 
benches ; a reredos  of  stone  has  been  erect] 
and  the  floor  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
old  east  window  has  been  taken  out,  anc, 
memorial  window  of  the  Perpendicular  peij 
inserted.  The  glass,  representing  the  Cri. 

, fixion,  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ward  & HugU 
of  London,  who  also  supplied  three  other  desi] 
for  the  south  and  west  windows.  An  organj 
Mr.  Walker,  of  London,  has  also  been  purcha^ 
Luddenden. — The  church  here  has  been  i 
opened,  for  divine  service,  after  having  bj 
closed  four  months,  during  which  time  the 
terior  has  been  re-modelled.  Mr.  Joshua  Apj 
yard  has  enlarged  the  chancel,  and  put  in 
stained-glass  memorial  window.  The  bodyi 
the  church  has  been  made,  in  some  measurel 
correspond  with  the  new  chancel.  Mr.  Nicll 
son  was  the  architect  employed.  A pulpit; 
Caen  stone,  inlaid  with  diverse  coloured  marbi 
and  a carved  oaken  lcctem[bave  been  preseni 
by  Mr.  John  Mnrgatroyd,  of  Oatsroyd ; a fd 
also  of  Caen  stone  and  iulaid  with  marble,  isj 
gift  of  Mrs.  Appleyard,  Clare  Hall,  Halifax.  S 
has  been  introduced.  A warming  apparatus  j 
been  laid  down,  and  the  floors  tiled.  The  d 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mes| 
Hardman,  in  five  lights,  containing  the  followl 
subjects;  — The  Annunciation,  the  Birth  1 
Christ,  the  Cnicifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
Last  Appearance  on  Earth,  with  four  smaller  si 
jects  in  the  quatrefoil  above,  taken  from  the 
Testament.  The  body  of  the  church  has  b 
re-seated.  The  pews  are  all  free,  but  assig: 
by  the  churchwardens  to  individuals  or  famil 
provided  always  that  the  continuance  of  t| 
assignment  be  dependent  on  the  habitual  attel 
ance  of  those  in  whose  favour  it  is  made. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NElf 

Sivamsea. — The  chief  stone  of  a congregatiof 
chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The  edifice  "i 
present  a side  elevation  instead  of  a front  to  I 
main  road  (Waiter-street).  At  the  south-v^ 
comer  a tower  will  appear,  65  ft.  high  to 
foot  of  the  spire,  the  latter  rising  50  ft.  abovel 
115  [ft.  in  all  The  entire  scheme  includetf 
chapel,  capable  of  seating  1,000  adults,  s 
measuring  95  ft.  by  50  ft.  within  the  walls] 
school-room,  60  ft.  by  30  ft. ; a lecture-roo 
44  ft.  by  24  ft. ; an  infant’s  class-room,  24  ft.) 
17  ft. ; two  vestries,  and  other  apartments.  ( 
present,  however,  it  is  intended  to  erect  | 
chapel  only  and  the  vestries,  &c.,  in  immedii 
connexion  with  it.  When  the  group,  includj 
chapel  and  school,  is  completed,  it  will  presi 
a line  of  building  facing  Waiter-street,  135  ffcl 
length.  All  the  constructive  timbers  in 
interior  of  the  building  will  appear  to  view  8 
be  stained  and  varnisbed.  The  walls  will  bej 
native  atone,  faced  with  dressed  wail  atonesi 
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jTel  conrses,  and  all  tlie  windows  and  doorway 
nd  all  external  angles  will  have  dressings  of 
lath  stone.  The  stylo  of  the  building  is  geo- 
istrical.  All  the  details  are  simple  and  inex- 
ensive.  The  works  are  being  executed  by  day- 
'ork.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of 
[anohestor.  Provision  is  made  for  warming  the 
oilding  by  means  of  Messrs.  Haden’s  apparatus, 
ad  ventilation  and  extraction  of  foul  air  will  be 
ITected  by  means  of  the  tower  and  spire. 
Knutsford. — The  new  chapel  for  the  Congre- 
Ertionaliats  has  been  opened  for  divine  service, 
ho  bnilding,  which  is  situated  on  elevated 
round  on  the  Macclesfield  road,  just  outside  the 
)wu,  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
f the  French  type,  is  of  red  brick  with  blue 
ancls,  with  dressings  of  white  Alderney  stone, 
ad  is  built  to  afford  sittings  for  350  people,  the 
jats  being  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  struo- 
iro  consists  of  a nave  and  south  aisle  with  a 
lancel ; and  there  are  two  transepts,  the  one 
1 the  north  side  being  for  the  organ.  The 
isle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  Mansfield 
one  columns,  with  carved  caps,  supporting 
lOulded  brick  arches,  of  which  there  are  four, 
le  position  of  the  fifth  being  occupied  by  the 
iwer  and  spire.  The  principal  entrances  are 
irough  the  tower.  The  seats  are  open  benches, 
he  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  placed  on  the 
5rth  angle  of  the  chancel.  There  is  an  east 
indow,  of  stained  glass  (the  gift  of  Lady 
^atts).  This  is  of  three  lights,  the  centre 
le  being  occupied  by  a representation  of 
hrist  Blessing  Little  Children.  There  is  also 
Geometrio  west  window,  of  four  lights,  of 
ifchedral  glass,  with  patterns  on  the  quar- 
es.  The  glass  of  all  the  other  windows  is 
! cathedral  quarries  of  two  tints,  with  border 
f'alternately  blue  and  ruby.  The  schools  are 
i the  back  of  the  church,  and  though  on  a 
wer  level  the  whole  building  seems  to  form 
le  structure.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  ^ 
om  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Gilbert,  of  Notting- 
ini.  Mr.  T.  Read  Clements,  of  Knutsford,  has 
iperintended  the  works.  Mr.  James  Paul,  of 
nutsford,  was  the  contractor,  the  stonework 
ring  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannon,  and  the 
umbing  and  decorating  by  Mr.  Wm.  Steel,  also 
Knutsford.  Mr.  Gladwin,  of  Stoke-upon- 
:ent,  executed  the  carving.  The  stained-glass 
indows  are  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs, 
imundsou,  of  Manchester. 


§00hs 

ason’s  Vniform  Series  of  Photographs  of 'English 
Cathedrals.  London:  28,  Old  Bond-street. 

BIS  series  begins  remarkably  well,  with  three 
ews  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (two  interiors  and 
le  exterior)  and  descriptive  letter-press.  The 
iges  are  larger  than  the  views  seem  to  de- 
and ; still  this  will  make  the  volume  the 
kndsoiuer. 


iuminated  Texts.  T.  Nelson  & Sons,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

(dozen  texts  in  colours  and  gold  on  cards 
ith  an  ornamental  wrapper,  and  all  for  68.,  are 
Mainly  not  dear.  The  lettering  is  rightly  on 
loured  or  gold  backgrounds. 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  The  Quarterly  con- 
iins,  inter  alia,  an  illustrated  review,  or  rather, 
loouut  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  admirable  “ History 
I Architecture  in  all  Countries,”  of  which  at 

resent  only  one  volume  is  published. The 

•st  number  of  Miss  Braddon’s  new  magazine, 
^airio,  includes  some  amusing  writing,  but 
> general  appearance  is  not  up  to  the  Cornhill 
andard.  It  must  bo  improved  if  it  is  to  run  a 
ianiug  race.  Under  the  title,  “An  Adven- 
iTDUs  Investigation,”  the  condition  of  lunatics 
lattered  over  the  country  is  forcibly  set 

rth. The  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  sustains  its 

Jeition  by  No.  II.  Mr.  Rae,  the  Baron  de 
riqueti,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Bcavington 
tkinson,  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 

Dbinson  contribute  in  it. Maunder's  <Scien- 

(ic  and  Literary  Treasury  is  so  well  known  that 
e have  only  to  mention  the  publication  by 
^eesrs.  Longman  & Co.  of  a new  edition,  which 
IS  been  revised  and  improved  by  Mr.  James 
ate  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  claims  to  have 
ided  1,000  new  articles.  It  is  a cyclopmdia  in 
iiiiature. 


P^iscillania. 

The  Norfolk  Estuary  Company  have  com- 
pleted another  embankment  of  a mile  and  a half 
in  length  at  Wolferty,  adjoining  the  lands  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Mary  Greville  Howard,  which  was  com- 
menced in  March  last,  reclaiming  another  300 
acres  of  land  in  “ the  Wash.”  This  now  makes  a 
total  of  about  500  of  the  32,000  acres  to  be  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  for  which  the  necessary 
funds  were  raised  by  the  authority  of  an 
amended  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849. 

• Improving  Mineral  and  other  Pigments. — 
A mode  of  improving  the  brilliancy  of  pigments, 
by  changing  their  mechanical  qualities  and  free- 
ing them  from  gaseous  aud  other  imparities,  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Stuart  Gwynn,  of  Now 
York.  He  first  prepares  a bath  of  oil,  super- 
heated steam,  or  other  suitable  fluid,  in  which 
the  pigments  to  be  treated  can  be  stirred  and 
heated,  daring  which  heated  air,  gases,  or 
vapours  are  injected  into  them.  The  heat  re- 
quired will  vary  with  the  pigment  under  treat- , 
ment.  The  pigment  is  now  removed  to  a pneu- 
matic, hydrostatic,  or  mechanical  press,  and  sub- ' 
jected  to  a concentrating  power  of  from  two  to 
eight  tons  per  inch  of  area,  in  elastic  bags, 
strong  cylindrical  vessels,  or  open-ended  steel 
tubes,  out  of  which  the  pigment  will  be  dis- 
charged, after  the  manner  of  maccaroni. 

Trial  ot  the  Stone-cutting  Machine  at 
South  Shields  Pier. — On  Tuesday,  a number  of 
the  River  Tyne  Commissioners  and  other  gentle- 
men assembled  at  the  high  end  of  the  south 
pier  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  trial  of 
a stone-cutting  machine,  an  ingenious  con- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  cutting  stone,  re- 
cently erected  in  connexion  with  the  pier  works. 
The  machine  is  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Munroe 
& Co.,  engineers,  Arbroath,  and  consists  of  two 
steel  discs,  7 ft.  in  diameter,  with  pieces  of  steel 
set  in  the  edges  standing  right  and  left.  In 
these  pieces  little  steel  bolts  are  fixed,  and  each 
of  these  bolts  forms  the  cutting  portion  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  ents  upwards  ; aud  by 
means  of  screws  the  stone  is  kept  up  to  the 
machine.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  strongly 
built ; and  from  the  trial  on  Tuesday,  it  is  evi- 
dent it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Cn  Tuesday,  several  large  stones  wore 
put  under  the  machine,  and  in  each  case  the  cut 
was  clean  and  rapidly  eft’ected.  It  la  calculated 
to  cut  5^  inches  per  minute;  and  besides  being 
a great  saving  of  time,  the  face  of  the  stone  is 
rendered  much  more  even  than  by  band  dressing ; 
i and  as  an  additional  virtue  of  the  machine,  the 
I pieces  of  the  stone,  instead  of  being  broken  up 
i and  useless,  are,  as  left,  equally  as  useful  as  the 
larger  ones.  The  trial  was  considered  by  all  to 
be  highly  successful  aud  satisfactory. 

Monumental. — The  Prince  Consort  Statue  at 
Liverpool  has  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  Thorny, 
croft,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  the  sculptor. 
The  statue  is  of  solid  bronze,  cast  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  of  Birmingham,  and  weighs  three 
tons.  The  height  is  about  14  ft.  The  horse 
was  modelled  from  one  lent  by  her  Majesty 
from  the  stud  of  the  late  prince.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  out  of  the  corporate  funds  a 
statue  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  statue  is  about  5,000i. 

Beside  the  town-hall  about  to  be  erected 

in  Todmorden,  a site  has  been  chosen  for  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Fielden,  M.P., 
the  work  of  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.  The  statue  was  com- 
pleted three  years  ago,  but  the  erection  of  it  has 
been  deferred  until  the  present  site  was  pre- 
pared.   Mr.  Adams,  the  sculptor,  has  re- 

ceived a commission  for  a marble  statue  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  The  statne,  which 
is  to  be  ready  in  eighteen  months,  will  repre- 
sent Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  robes  of  ofiice  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  will  be  placed 

in  one  of  the  niches  of  St.  George’s  Hall. 

A movement  is  being  promoted  in  Notting- 
ham for  raising  a public  monument  to  Lord 
Byron,  if  possible,  in  Poet’s  Comer,  West- 
minster Abbey ; but  in  the  event  of  this  being 
found  not  practicable,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
bronze  statne  of  the  poet  should  be  placed  in 
Market-street,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  Nottingham.  A meeting  of  gentlemen  favour- 
able to  the  movement  is  shortly  to  bo  held. 

Nearly  30,0001.  have  been  subscribed  towards 
the  Keble  Memorial.  More  money,  however, 
is  wanted  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  founding  j 
a new  college  at  Oxford.  J 


Another  Architect  foe  the  “ House.” — The 
Conservative  party  of  Belfast  are  putting  forward 
Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  of  the  architectural  firm  of 
Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon,  as  the  successor  of 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 

Free  Libraries  (Birmingham). — The  Free 
Central  Reference  Library  was  to  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  26th  of  this  month.  The  founder 
tion  stone  of  the  GostaGreen  library  was  to  belaid, 
and  the  Deritend  Free  Library  opened,  on  the 
same  day. 

St.  James’s  Chapel. — The  renovation  of  this 
chapel  has  been  at  length  completed  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  painted  ceiling,  charged 
in  its  various  compartments  with  the  portcullis 
and  other  devices  of  the  Beauforts  and  Tudors, 
has  been  cleansed  and  repaired. 

The  Tojib  of  George  Heriot. — In  proceeding 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery, 
the  authorities  have  acquired  St.  Martin’s  Work- 
house,  in  which  is  a disused  graveyard,  containing 
the  bones  of  two  rather  celebrated  men,  thoogh 
in  quite  difi’erent  walks, — George  Heriot,  the 
surgeon,  and  Jack  Sheppard,  the  sconndreL 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — Information  ha 
been  received  through  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
that  a body  of  200  men  have  been  set  to  work  on 
the  land  portion  of  the  New  York  and  Newfound- 
land telegraph,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  line 
into  a state  of  thorough  efficiency.  The  receipts 
of  the  company,  according  to  the  Raikvay  News, 
continue  very  satisfactory,  the  average  of  from 
9001.  to  1,0001.  per  day  being  fully  maintained. 

Railway  Compensation. — The  plaintifi*,  in  the 
case  of  Johnson  v.  The  Edgware,  Highgatc,  and 
London  Railway  Company,  was  lessee  of  land  ro- 
quired  by  the  company  under  a lease  which 
provided  that  the  lessor  might  resume  such  land 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  planting,  accommo- 
dation, or  otherwise.  It  was  held  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  that  after  the  company  had  given 
notice  to  treat  for  the  land,  the  lessor  had  no 
power  to  resume  it  by  virtue  of  such  proviso, 
and  that  the  company  must  pay  compensation 
to  the  plaintiff. 

Extension  op  the  Liverpool  Dock  System, 
The  special  committee  appointed  in  February 
last  by  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  system  of  docks  and 
warehouses,  and  making  improvements  in  accord- 
ance with  some  scheme  of  the  kind,  have  pre- 
sented a report  to  the  Board,  In  a series  of 
elaborate  and  detailed  recommendations  they 
counsel  the  Board  to  apply  to  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  to  enable  them  to 
borrow  850,0001.  for  new  dock  works  and 
warehouses,  and  250,0001.  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Board’s 
property.  Another  provision  of  the  proposed 
Bill  is  to  throw  back  the  cost  of  poor-rates  upon 
the  surplus  funds  of  previous  years. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way.— At  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart’s  chambers  an 
important  application  has  been  made  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  this  company.  A new  bridge 
near  Victoria  Station  was  ready  to  be  opened, 
and  would  yield  8,0001.  a year;  but  the  question 
was,  who  would  pay  money  first  required.  The 
line  was  paying  the  Brighton  Company  1001.  aday 
to  pass  over  their  bridge,  and  if  1,5001.  were  paid 
to  Messrs.  Saxby  for  signals,  it  could  bo  opened. 
The  other  question  was  as  to  surplus  land.  There 
were  80,0001.  ready  to  bo  paid  ; but  could  the  re- 
ceivers be  authorized,  or  must  it  be  paid  to  the 
company  ? The  chief  clerk  sanctioned  the  pay- 
ment of  the  1,5001.  to  open  the  bridge,  and  the 
questiou  of  the  surplus  land  would  be  heard 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Order  accordingly. 

The  new  Works  at  the  Bristol  Docks. — The 
Docks  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  met 
specially  to  receive  tenders  (which  had  been 
advertised  for)  for  the  construction  of  a new 
junction  lock,  about  350  ft.  long  and  62  ft.  wide, 
with  adjoining  quay-walls,  near  the  upper  end  of 
Cumberland  Basin;  also  a new  entrance-lock, 
with  quay-walls,  between  Cumberland  Basin  and 
the  river  Avon  (the  look-gates  and  machinery  of 
these  locks  not  being  included)  ; and  for  certain 
intended  improvements  of  the  bed  and  banks  of 
the  river  Avon,  with  contingent  works.  There 
were  three  tenders  submitted, — from  Mr.  Gibb,  of 
Aberdeen;  Mr.  Brotherhood,  of  Chippenham; 
and  Mr.  Tredwell,  of  Birmingham.  The  tender 
of  the  latter,  who  is  the  contractor  of  the  Bristol 
and  Portishead  Railway,  being  the  lowest,  was 
accepted  by  the  committee,  and  will  iu  due 
course  be  reported  to  the  Council. 
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The  Crystal  Palace  Classes. — The  seventh 
session  of  these  classes  for  ladies  has  been  com- 
menced. The  list  is  very  comprehensive.  Last 
session  the  names  of  200  ladies,  it  is  stated, 
were  on  the  books  of  the  school. 

Architectural  Association. — B7  a slip  of  the 
pen  in  our  last  it  was  made  to  seem  that  the 
Conversazione  would  take  place  on  the  19th  inst. 
instead  of  on  this  Friday,  the  26th,  when,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  will  be  a good  muster. 

Cannon-street  Hotel. — We  are  asked  to  say, 
in  addition  to  our  recent  account  of  this  building, 
that  the  zinc  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tyler,  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  on  every 
occasion  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  tradesmen 
employed  on  buildings. 

Eotal  •Tombs. — Excavations  of  some  interest 
are  now  going  on  in  the  choir  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral, and,  according  to  Qalignani,  have  already 
brought  to  light  a statue  of  interest  to  our 
country,  viz.,  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II., 
King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy.  In 
1838,  the  sepulchral  statue  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  had  been  dug  up  near  the  same  spot,  thanks 
to  the  researches  of  the  director  of  the  Rouen 
Museum,  M.  Deville. 

Houses  for  the  Tery  Poor. — Dr.  Allbutt,  of 
Leeds,  has  lately  proposed  a scheme  for  the 
radical  prevention  of  typhus,  by  establishing 
wholesome  dwellings  for  the  really  poor.  The 
houses  are  not  intended  for  artisans  and  others 
who  can  pay  good  rents,  but  for  hawkers,  coster- 
mongers,  and  unskilled  labourers  of  all  kinds. 
The  rental  is  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  2s.  per  week. 
There  is  now  an  " Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany” started  in  Leeds  on  this  plan  with  a 
capital  of  5O,000Z.,  and  a block  of  fifty  tenements 
is  nearly  completed. 

Labourers’  Dwellings  in  Liverpool.— The 
local  Health  Committee  of  the  corporation  have 
resolved  that  a block  of  dwelling-houses,  in 
accordance  with  plans  already  approved,  shall 
be  erected  under  the  powers  of  “ The  Labouring 
Classes’  Dwelling-houses  Act,  1866,”  and  that 
an  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Public  I 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  a loan  of  13,0001. 
for  their  erection.  The  plan  comprises  about 
120  dwellings,  with  rents  from  83.  to  5s.  a week, 
and  they  will  be  erected  between  Ashfield-street 
and  Sylvester-street. 

The  Maidstone  Svrveyorship. — The  follow- 
ing six  candidates  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  local  board  of  health  for  the  office 
of  surveyor:  — Mr.  Edward  Buckham,  three 
years  assistant  to  borough  surveyor,  Blackburn; 
salary  required,  150Z.  Mr.  Wm.  Ground,  ten 
years  surveyor  to  Durham  Local  Board ; 2501. 
Mr.  James  Land,  four  years  surveyor  to  Sheer- 
ness Local  Board ; 250Z.  Mr.  William  J.  New- 
ton, surveyor  and  sub-surveyor  to  Local  Boards 
for  four  and  five  years,  at  Bath,  Oldham,  and 
Crewe ; 170Z.  to  200Z.  Mr.  James  Pearson, 
eight  years  assistant-surveyor  at  Leamington  ; 
160Z.  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  eleven  years  assistant- 
surveyor  to  Bristol  Board  of  Health  ; 250Z.  Mr. 
Buckham  was  almost  unanimously  elected. 

The  Putney  and  Fulham  New  Bridge. — An 
Act  of  Parliament  (29th  & 30th  of  Yictoria, 
chap.  332,  local)  was  on  Wednesday  issued  for 
authorising  the  extension  of  time  for  the  com- 
pnlsory  purchase  of  lands  and  the  completion  of 
works  by  the  Putney  and  Fulham  Bridge  Com- 
pany. In  the  reign  of  George  I.  an  Act  was 
passed  to  build  a bridge  across  the  Thames  from 
Fulham  to  Putney,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
the  Act  was  amended,  and  in  1863  an  Act  was 
passed  to  incorporate  a company  for  making  a 
new  bridge.  The  Fulham  Bridge  was  to  be  pur- 
chased and  a new  bridge  erected.  By  an  award 
made  in  August,  1864,  a sum  of  40,0001.  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  bridge  and  other  property,  which 
money,  the  Act  recites,  has  not  been  paid. 
“ And,  whereas,  since  the  making  of  the  said 
award  the  tolls  taken  for  the  traffic  passing  over 
the  said  bridge  have  considerably  increased,  and 
may  still  further  increase,  and  it  is  fit  and 
reasonable  that  the  said  proprietors  should  have 
the  benefit  of  snch  increase  so  long  as  the  said 
purchase  remains  uncompleted.”  The  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  enable  the  company  to  raise  by 
means  of  rent-charges  a sum  to  pay  off  the  pro- 
prietors of  Fulham  Bridge,  or  to  raise  the  same 
by  a creation  of  shares.  A further  period  of  two 
years  is  now  granted  for  completing  the  new 
bridge,  the  company  to  maintain  Fulham  Bridge 
until  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge. 


Proposed  New  Sy.nagogue  in  London. — We 
are  told  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  amount 
needed  (about  4,5001.)  for  the  erection  of  a new 
synagogue,  to  take  the  place  of  a building  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Jews  of  South  London  sinco  the  opening  of 
the  year. 

The  Poor  of  Newport,  U.S. — Mr.  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  of  Newport,  U.S.,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  1,000,000  dole,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  on 
condition  that  the  necessary  land  shall  be  pro- 
vided. His  plan  is  similar  to  Mr.  Peabody’s  in 
his  gift  to  London. 

Working  Men’s  Club  Festival. — On  Wednes- 
day evening  a festival  w’as  held  in  the  Lecture- 
room  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  by  the 
members  of  the  working  Men’s  clubs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute 
Union.  The  hall,  which  is  capable  of  holding 
upwards  of  GOO  persona,  was  filled  with  working 
men  and  their  families.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  M'Cnllagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  who  made  an 
interesting  address.  The  programme  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment  consisted  of  songs,  in- 
strumental solos,  and  recitations,  the  performers 
being  members  of  the  clubs. 

New  Thames  Subway  Act, — A local  Act, 
passed  in  the  recent  session,  has  just  been 
printed,  to  make  a subway  under  the  Thames, 
from  Deptford  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  It  is  declared 
that  a subway,  with  the  necessary  approaches, 
would  be  of  great  local  and  public  advantage. 
It  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years,  and  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  is  to  take  place  I 
within  three  years.  The  Sunday  ferries — Dept- ' 
ford.  Poplar,  and  Greenwich — are  to  be  continued. ' 
Where  fifteen  or  more  houses  of  the  labouring  [ 
classes  are  taken,  not  less  than  eight  weeks’ ! 
notice  is  to  bo  given.  It  is  to  be  cited  as  “ The  ' 
Thames  Subway  Act.”  j 

WiDFORD  Church.  — This  parish  church, 
erected  some  few  years  ago,  is  now  being  beau- : 
tified  in  the  interior.  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a 
aeries  of  wall  decorations,  which  are  now  being  , 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
George  Castell.  At  the  east  end  is  a wall  device,  1 
in  varnish,  of  com  and  wine,  with  the  inscrjp-  | 
tion,  “ I am  the  bread  of  life  and  the  true  wine.”  , 
The  wall  round  the  east  window  is  diapered  in 
the  water-glass  process,  with  an  inscription  I 
round  the  window,  “ Holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Al- 1 
mighty.”  The  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are ! 
diapered  with  a simple  border  round  the  windows,  i 
Over  the  chancel  arch  is  the  inscription,  “ Yield  . 
yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  enter  into  His ' 
sanctuary.” 

The  Old  Walls  and  Towers  of  Norwich. — 
We  regret  to  observe  that  the  City  Council  of 
, Norwich  seem  to  think  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  citizens  to  pull  down  parts  of  the  old  city 
wall  on  Chapelfield,  including  one  of  the  towers, 
which  it  is,  nevertheless,  admitted  could  be 
made  safe.  Surely  their  resolution  requires  re- 
consideration, at  least  as  to  the  tower.  A desire 
to  level  the  ground  seems  to  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  resolution  as  the  public  safety. 
A proposal  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  to  an- 
other meeting  was  negatived  by  a vote  of  19 
against  it  to  19  in  its  favonr;  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  proceed  was  carried  by  a majority  of  20 
to  17  against  it.  The  citizens  ought  to  protest 
against  so  summary  a measure  on  so  small  a 
majority. 

The  Sixty'-Ton  Crane. — The  following  are 
the  principal  features  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  application  of  steam-power  to  the  60-ton 
crane,  Quayside,  Newcastle.  The  cylinders  are 
two  in  number,  10  in.  in  diameter,  14  m.  stroke, 
bolted  to  side-frames,  and  geared  direct  to  the 
existing  gearing.  Behind  the  crane  is  placed  a 
strong  wronght-iron  platform,  forming  a recep- 
tacle for  coals  and  water,  upon  which  is  placed 
a boiler  of  the  vertical  description.  The  turn- 
ing gear  is  arranged  so  as  to  make  a complete 
revolution  in  three  minutes.  Formerly,  when 
using  manual  labour,  this  ponderous  mass  re- 
quired sixteen  men  and  about  one  hour  to  make 
a revolution  when  loaded,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  hands  when  lifting.  With  the  present 
arrangement,  weights  np  to  60  tons  can  be 
lifted  at  the  rate  of  3^  ft.  per  minute,  and 
swung  round  with  the  greatest  ease,  only  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  one  man.  The  machinery 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn, 
& Co.j  of  Gateshead, 


British  Archeological  Association. — A 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  British  Arch 
logical  Association,  held  last  week,  it  was  deci 
that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Lnd 
next  year.  Sir  C.  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  bart., ' 
elected  president. 

The  Drainage  of  Canterbury'.  — The  s 
drainage  committee  of  this  city  have  rec( 
mended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pilbr 
engineer,  to  examine  into  the  existing  systen 
drainage  in  Canterbury,  and  report  thereon,  1 
as  to  any  new  system  which  he  may  suggest. 

The  Ten  Hours  Movement  amongst  : 
Milliners  and  Dressmakers.  — The  sect 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  company  forn 
by  various  ladies  for  the  abolition  of  night-w 
among  dressmakers  and  milliners  has  been  h 
at  74,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare,  un 
the ' presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Le  Feuvre, 
chairman  of  the  company.  The  report  wh 
was  read  stated  that  excellent  results  1 
followed  the  working  of  the  company  daring 
first  ten  months,  the  net  profit  being  2,274Z.  li 
out  of  which  a dividend  •was  declared  of  10 
cent,  per  annum,  and  in  pursuance  of  thephil 
thropic  object  with  -which  the  company  t 
fonned,  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  dividend  prol 
after  providing  the  first  6 per  cent.,  was  placed 
the  ^isposal  of  the  ladies’  committee  for  distri 
tion  amongst  the  most  deserving  of  the  emphyi 
It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  daring  the  busi 
part  of  the  London  season  the  limited  ten  ho 
of  daily  work  had  been  strictly  adhered 
proving  that  a profitable  return  for  capital  t 
be  obtained  without  straining  upon  the  laboui 
young  persons.  In  addition  to  the  dividend 
surplus  of  1,1171.  remained  in  the  business. 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A Middle-class  Co-operative  Experiment 
The  “ Civil  Service  Supply  Association  ” iil 
co-operative  society  which  originated  with  a 1 
post-office  clerks.  It  now  extends  to  others,  a 
possesses  good  premises  in  Monkwell-str(| 
Falcon-square.  The  lower  rooms  are  used  fo 
store  or  shop.  The  first  floor  is  let  off  to  a fi 
which  sells  stationery  to  the  members  at  whc 
sale  prices;  and  on  the  second  and  third  fid 
the  members  can  obtain  all  kinds  of  hosiery! 
similar  terms.  At  the  store  can  be  purcha4 
almost,  if  not  quite,  every  article  of  food  wb 
is  not  of  a perishable  character,  as  well  as  m 
things  which  are  required  in  honsekeepi| 
Here  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  20,000) 
year  are  taken  over  the  counter.  Of  tea,  ah, 

50.000  lb.  a year  are  sold ; of  coffee,  nei 

20.000  lb. ; of  moist  sugar,  100,000  lb. ; of  ) 
sugar,  80,0001b.;  of  candles,  50,0001b.;  of  n 

23.000  lb. ; and  of  soap,  120,000  lb.  Memll 
may  buy  in  any  quantity  so  long  as  they  pav 
ready  money,  for  not  an  hour’s  credit  is  git 
to  the  most  inflnential.  The  prices  at  the  sfi 
are  about  20  per  cent,  lower  than  the  usual  re 
rates.  Customers  can  have  their  purchases  b 
home  by  the  Parcels  Delivery  Company! 
reduced  rates.  There  are  also  nearly  100  fil 
in  either  wholesale  or  retail  business  conned 
with  the  association.  From  the  wholesale  fil 
the  members  obtain  articles  at  wholesale  pri<; 
from  the  ordinary  shops  they  purchase  at  a, 
duction  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  1 
association  numbers  at  present  more  than  4,t 
members.  One  firm  alone  received  from  memli 
last  year  lO.OOOZ.,  and  another  12,000Z.  I 
association  has  also  professional  men  of  its  cj 
There  are  physicians,  surgeons,  lawyers,  sU 
brokers,  and  even  architects,  who  have  spi 
and  low  rates  of  charges  for  the  members. ! 
the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  it  was  announ' 
notwithstanding  all  other  advantages,  that  ti 
was  a balance  in  hand  of  about  800Z. 


TENDERS 


For  re-bnildine  the  “Fox  and  French  Horn,”' 
street,  Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  J.  Lambert.  Mr.  V.l 
Hiila,  architect . Quantities  supplied  : — 

Cole.,  ..£3,255  1 0 1 

Sheffield 2,57U  0 i)  |i 

Terry  2,4fl0  0 0 

Lanymead  & Way  2,3&7  0 0 Ij 

Ij 


For  erection  of  school-room  and  premises  in  Blen] 
grove,  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  for  the  Committee  o? 
John's  Mission.  Messrs.  H.  & J.  D.  Matthews,  f 
tecta : — 


Cannon  

Gammon  

Sewell  & Son 

Kewman  & Mann 
CoUa  Si  Son  


For  match-boai 

£885  0 0 £15  10 

783  0 0 13  0 

7-17  0 0 8 10 

725  0 0 12  10 

72-1  0 0 10  0 I 


Not.  3,  1866,] 
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VO.L.  XXIV.— No.  1239. 


The  Public  Health  in 
the  Third  Quarter  of 
1866. 

0 E than  a 
usual  amoant 
of  interest  is 
possessed  by 
the  Registrar- 
General’sQuar- 
terly  Report, 
relating  to  the 
births  and 
deaths  regis- 
tered in  the 
three  months, 
July,  Angust, 
and  September 
last.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that 
it  is  the  in- 
formation re- 
lating to  the  resnlte  of  the  present  cholera 
epidemic  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
gives  the  additional  value  to  the  report  just 
published. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  these  details, 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  a few  of  the  more 
general  results  to  be  derived  from  the  tables  and 
matter  of  the  report.  The  estimated  population 
of  England  and  Wales  (for  the  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  each  their  own 
Registrar-General,  and  their  own  quarterly  re- 
port) in  the  middle  of  last  quarter  was  rather 
over  21,237,000,  or  nearly  a million  and  a quar- 
ter more  than  it  was  at  the  last  census  of  1861 ! 
The  births  registered  in  this  population  during 
the  three  months,  although  nearly  2,000  less 
than  in  each  of  the  two  previous  corresponding 
quarters,  give  an  annual  rate  of  33-4  per  1,000, ' 
being  almost  identical  with  the  average  rate  in 
the  ten  corresponding  quarters  of  1856-65.  The 
natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  three  months,  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  62,156,  aud  considerably  below 
the  average, — a result  due  as  much  to  the  excess 
of  deaths  as  to  the  deficiency  of  births. 

The  annual  death-rate  to  1,000  persons  living 
in  England  and  Wales  iu  the  three  months  was 
21‘8,  and  higher  than  in  any  of  the  ten  previous 
oorrespondiijg  quarters.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  21'7  in  1863,  and  the  average  of  the 
cates  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  ten  years 
1856-65  was  30  0.  The  actual  excess  of  deaths 
in  the  quarter,  allowing  for  increase  of  popula- 
tion, was  10,720,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
number  referred  to  cholera ; and  the  general 
impression,  no  doubt,  will  be,  on  learning  the 
extent  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  three  months,  one  of  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  to  fiud  it  no  heavier;  hut 
of  this  more  presently. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  u&  the  means  of 
comparing  the  respective  mortality  in  our  urban 
and  rural  populations.  In  a population  amounting 
in  1861  to  nearly  eleven  millions,  or  more  than 
half  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  comprising  all  the  chief  towns,  the  mortality 
last  quarter  was  25'3  per  1,000,  largely  in  exoe.8s 
of  the  rate  in  any  of  the  ten  previous  correspond- 
ing quarters,  and  2’8  per  1,000  above  their 
average  rate.  In  the  remaining  population  of  the 
country,  including  all  very  small  towns,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  rural  districts,  the  annual  death- 
rate  during  last  quarter  did  not  exceed  17’6,  a 
rate  which  was  exceeded  in  four  of  the  ten  pre- 


vious corresponding  quarters,  and  was  only  O' 
per  1,000  above  their  average.  These  figures 
are  abundantly  conclusive  in  fi'ting  upon  our 
town  populations  almost  the  entire  excess  of 
mortality  which  prevailed  during  last  quarter. 

Weekly  returns  are  now  published  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  ten  of  the  largest  towns  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  at  the  miildle  of  this  year  were 
estimated  to  contain  5,197,064  inhabitants  ; the 
quarterly  facts  relating  to  these  ten  towns  will 
enable  ns  further  to  trace  a considerable  portion 
of  the  excess  of  deaths  last  quarter  in  our  town 
population.  In  the  table  below,  these  towns  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  annual  rates  of 
mortality  during  last  quarter,  from  the  lowest : — 
.Annual  deatb-rste  to  Annual  dea'h-rate  to 
],0('0  persons  livit'g  peraou-  living 

in  Sept,  quar.,  ISSS.  in  Sept,  quar.,  16S5. 

Birmingham,,,  19'2  23-5 

Bristol  2'  7 2 )'4 

Hull  22  4 ..  80'3 

BheflieJd 24-ri  27-8 

Sall'.ird  26-3  297 

London 29'2  21'9 

Manchester  ...  3o-6  32  9 

Leeds 31'0  ..  317 

Newcastle 31'6  30'8 

Liverpool 6u'6  337 

By  reference  to  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  death-rates  during  last  quarter  in  these  ten 
towns  difi’ered  most  remarkably,  from  so  low  a 
rate  as  19  2 in  Birmingham,  to  50‘5  in  Liver- 
pool ; in  the  aggregate  population  of  all  these 
towns  it  was  rather  over  30  per  1,000. 

Only  two  of  these  towns,  London  and  Liver- 
pool, suifi  red  from  cholera  in  a severe  epidemic 
form  during  the  three  mouths,  and  the  favour- 
able season,  combining  a low  temperature  with 
abundant  rains,  rendered  diarrhoea  far  less  fatal 
in  many  of  the  towns  than  it  had  been  in  pre- 
vious seasons : this  was  especially  the  case  in 
Birmingham,  Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester, 
in  each  of  which  towns  the  dea'h-rate  prevailing 
in  last  quarter  was  very  considerably  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  last  year.  New- 
castle, alth'iugh  it  e8(fap-.-d  a visitation  of  cholera, 
suffered  most  severely  from  an  epidemic  of  scar- 
latina, which  even  now,  a month  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  quarter,  continues  unabated.  Ic 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  energy  of  the 
local  authorities,  which  was  so  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  impending  danger  of  cholera,  exer- 
cised a most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mor- 
tality in  many  of  our  towns,  and  that  the  dread 
of  this  disease  in  inducing  a more  general  treat- 
ment of  diarrheea  in  its  earlier  symptoms,  was 
not  without  its  effect.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  precautions  in  both  Bristol  and  Hull, 
were  organised  and  carried  out  with  triumphant 
success,  for  each  of  these  sea-port  towns  was, 
during  the  past  season,  exposed  to  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  risk  by  the  importation  of 
cholera  oases  of  a malignant  type.  Bristol  has 
had  the  services  of  a most  efficient  medical 
officer  of  health,  with  which  assistance  too  many 
of  our  largo  towns  have  to  the  present  time 
neglected  to  provide  themselves. 

The  mortality  in  Liverpool,  which  culminated 
in  an  annual  rate  of  50'5  per  1,000  during  last 
quarter,  has  been  most  disastrously  high  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  first  quarter 
the  death-rate  was  45-9;  iu  the  second,  37'9; 
and  in  the  third,  50'5,  giving  an  average  rate  of 
44'8  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 
During  this  period  of  nine  months  the  deaths 
registered  in  this  town  actually  exceeded  the 
births  recorded  by  1796 ; whereas,  had  the 
average  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  in  the 
ten  years  1851-60,  prevailed,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  nearly  3,000,  showing  a waste  of 
life  nearly  equal  to  4,000  persons.  We  are  glad 
to  see  in  the  recent  weekly  returns  a rapid 
decrease  of  this  high  mortality,  and  that 
a balance  of  births  over  deaths  is  now  being 

;am  maintained. 

In  the  metropolis,  with  its  over  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  terrible  mortality  from 
cholera,  which  for  a time  prevailed  iu  the  eastern 
districts,  has  not,  to  anything  like  the  same 


extent,  raised  the  general  death-rate.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  only  in  about  a fifth  part  of  the 
population  of  London  that  the  disease  com- 
mitted serious  ravages,  the  other  four-fifths 
remaining  tolerably  healthy  for  the  time  of 
year;  but  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  find 
how  thoroughly  powerless  the  utmost  efforts  of 
our  large  staff  of  medical  officers,  inspectors, 
and  their  assistants,  proved  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  the  disease.  It  tells  a sad  tale  of  the  favour- 
able ground  into  which  the  seodhad  fallen. 

The  returns  from  the  local  registrars  show 
that  during  last  quarter  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  10,365  deaths  from  cholera  were  re- 
corded, in  addition  to  9,570  from  its  kindred 
disease,  diarrheea.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
number  from  the  latter  is  not  largely  in  excess 
of  the  average  from  this  disease  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year.  Of  the  10,365  from  cholera, 
4,714  occurred  in  London,  l,6u3in  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby,  and  1,074  in  four  Welch  towns — 
Swansea,  Neath,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Llanelly; 
thus  are  accounted  for  7,391  of  the  total  deaths; 
and  if  wo  were  to  exclude  also  the  fatal  cases  in 
West  Ham  (3S0),  those  in  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton,  and  their  neighbourhood  (389), 
those  in  and  about  Exeter  (264-),  the  cases  in  a 
few  more  of  the  towns  in  South  Wales,  and  in 
Chester  and  its  locality,  we  should  find  that  con- 
siderably under  2,000  of  the  deaths  from  cholera 
occurred  among  the  whole  remaiuing  population 
of  England  and  Wales.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
continued  alarming  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  past  three  months  of  serious 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  so  many  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  epidemic  turns  out  not 
to  have  been  very  widely  spread,  and  what  is 
perhaps  its  moat  encouraging  feature,  it  only 
established  a severe  hold  upon  those  places 
whose  known  sanitary  conditinn  rendered  them 
vulnerable  points  of  attack.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  cholera  oases  include  all  those 
returned  as  “ Asiatic  cholera,”  “ Eiigliah  cholera,” 
or  “ choleraic  diarrheea  ;”  and  that  of  the  some- 
thing less  than  2,l!00  cases  which  occurred  in 
localities  where  the  disease  wils  not  severely 
epidemic,  a very  large  proportion  are  of  the 
milder  type,  and  doubtless  include  many  which 
in  another  season  would  have  been  returned 
simply  as  diarrhoea. 

This  cholera  retnm,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered,  sad  as  has  been  the  loss  of 
life  from  the  disease,  reassuring  and  satisfactory ; 
but  it  forms  another  overwhelming  proot,  should 
one  now  still  be  wanted,  of  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  the  nation,  to  speak 
generally,  speedily  to  alter  the  condition  of  so 
many  of  our  large  towns,  so  that  an  epidemic 
may  not  always  find  them  ripe  for  its  ravages. 
There  are  features  in  tho  lingering  decline  of 
the  present  visitation,  terribly  suggestive  of  the 
probability  of  the  re-appear.ince  of  the  disease 
next  year.  Let  not  the  valuable  montJis  which 
intervene  before  next  summer  be  allowed  to  slip 
away  before  the  three  great  problems,  upon  the 
solution  of  which  depend  the  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  our  town  death-rates,  are  taken  in  hand 
and  carried  out  with  that  energy  and  pi-ompti- 
tude  which  questions  of  such  national  import- 
ance should  command;  — they  are  cleansed 
rivers,  a pure  and  abundant  water-supply,  and 
the  wholesEile  rebuilding  of  more  suitable  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  classes. 

Since  the  commercial  panic  in  May  last,  the 
nation  has  exhibited  a timidity  in  investing  ita 
savings,  and  shows  symptoms  of  hoarding  : both 
the  last  two  requirements  present  a fruitful  source 
of  safe  and  profitable  investment;  which,  besides 
offering  a moderate  but  certain  return,  would  be 
at  the  same  time  immeasurably  contributing  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  by 
preventing  the  present  waste  of  life  in  our 
centres  of  industry,  and  to  a still  greater  extent 
abating  the  loss  of  energy  by  sickness  and  im- 
paired health. 
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THE  ENGLISH  QTJADEILATEKAL. 

Another  heat  has  been  run  in  the  great  race, 
on  the  issue  of  which  the  eyes  of  those  who  care 
for  the  honour  and  stability  of  their  country  are 
80  anxiously  bent.  Another  round  has  been 
fouf'ht  in  that  contest  for  the  championship 
which,  since  the  Prussian  troops  shouldered  their 
needle-guns,  and  marched  on  their  journey  home- 
wards, has  bad  a deeper  and  a truer  interest  for 
the  student  of  contemporary  history,  than  the 
chariot  race  of  the  (Jlympic  games  had  for  the 
ardent  and  sympathising  Greeks.  Attack  and 
defence  have  again  crossed  weapons  in  measured 
lists.  Attack  is  the  victor.  A gun  of  manage- 
able size,  with  a drilled  iron  shot,  has  pene- 
trated the  roost  formidable  armour  that  has  yet 
been  opposed  to  the  assault  of  heavier  projec- 
tiles, an  armour  of  which  the  great  thickness  of 
23  inches  of  iron  and  teak  may  be  taken  to 
approximate  to  the  maximum  strength  which  it 
is  possible  for  human  skill  to  set  afloat. 

We  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  of  opinion, 
that  in  this  struggle  for  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace,  or  obtaining  the  rule  of  the  world, 
the  attack  must  ultimately  prove  most  for- 
midable. We  do  not  for  the  moment  speak  of 
fortresses,  which,  if  erected  in  a situation  where 
nature  aids  the  efforts  of  science,  may  still  be 
fairly  considered  as  irreducible  except  by  famine. 
But  in  that  which  more  especially  concerns  a 
maritime  people  like  ourselves,  the  proportion  to 
be  established  between  the  penetrating  force  of 
artillery  that  can  be  used  by  sea-going  vessels, 
and  the  strength  that  can  be  given  to  the  sides 
of  those  vessels  to  resist  projectiles  in  their  turn, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  gun  must ! 
win.  Analogy  is  a dangerous  weapon  to  employ  i 
in  lieu  of  argument,  but  in  the  history  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  arms,  we  have  something 
more  than  analogy, — we  have  the  solution  of 
another  case  of  the  same  problem  which  now 
engages  our  attention.  The  personal  protection 
of  life  and  limb  is  the  subject  which,  in  stormy 
times,  moat  pointedly  comes  home  to  the  care 
and  attention  of  every  one.  No  pains,  no  cost, 
no  skill  is  spared  to  secure  the  means  of  safety, 
and  in  the  beautiful  damascening  and  inlaying 
work  yet  to  be  seen  in  some  suits  of  ancientarmour, 
we  find  as  great  proofs  of  luxury  as  we  do  of  science 
in  the  temper  of  ihe  metnl,or  in  the  ingenious  cha- 
racter of  the  joints  and  fittings.  So  long  as  attack 
and  defence  met  on  equal  terms,  so  long  as  the 
blow  of  the  keenest  blade  that  the  smith  conld 
temper,  wielded  by  the  strongest  hand  that 
careful  physical  education  could  instruct,  or  the 
impetus  of  a lance  point  borne  at  full  gallop,  was 
the  worst  impact  to  be  resisted,  that  resistance 
was  fairly  maintained.  It  was  not  till  the  re- 
sources of  chemistry  were  called  in  to  aid  the 
utmost  efforts  of  animal  strength  that  blows 
would  be  delivered  so  hard  that  no  steel  plate 
that  was  portable  by  man  or  horse  would  with- 
stand them,  that  the  conditions  of  the  straggle 
were  changed,  and  that  armour  disappeared 
from  our  walls,  the  great  weight,  when  no  longer 
affording  an  impenetrable  panoply,  proving  an 
intolerable  burden. 

The  USB  of  armour-plated  vessels  is  only  a 
fresh  experiment  under  conditions  very  closely 
similar.  In  each  instance,  fur  a time  an  impe- 
netrable defence  has  been  provided.  We  have 
seen  in  the  American  war  great  results  obtained 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  armoured  vessels, 
which,  while  far  from  being  perfect  in  their 
structure,  were  for  the  moment  invulnerable, — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  impervious  to  any  pro- 
jectile at  the  command  of  the  enemy  for  the 
moment.  The  Jilcrrhnac,  when  hastily  plated 
with  railway  bars,  or  the  more  formidable  gun- 
boats that  dictated  their  own  terms  to  New 
Orleans,  appeared,  like  tlje  panoplied  knight  of 
old  in  the  midst  of  the  knives  of  the  Jacquerie, 
invulnerable  to  the  weaker  arms  of  any  single 
opponent : the  ironclad  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  true  thaft  such  superiority  was  brief ; 
but  in  war,  time  is  an  element  of  the  very  first 
importance.  A temporary  but  irresistible  supe- 
riority at  the  point  of  attack  is  the  very  key  of 
the  science  of  modern  warfare.  Campaigns  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  decided  by  battles ; and  the 
fate  of  a battle  may  turn  on  a decisive  half-hour, 
or  on  the  unexpected  event  of  a yet  briefer 
period  of  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  so  often 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  hour  rather  than  wait  for  the 
slow  perfection  of  military  science.  If  a country 
be  armed  at  all,  it  is  because  it  may  possibly  be 
attacked.  If,  therefore,  defence  be  contem- 
plated, it  is  necessary  that  such  defence  should, 


be  efficient.  And  as  the  politeness  which 
dictated  the  old  invitation,  “ Gentlemen  of  the 
French  Guard,  please  to  fire  first,”  is  not  an 
element  of  the  tactics  of  the  day,  as  a possible 
enemy  caunot  be  expected  to  wait  till  one  is  fully 
prepared  to  receive  the  attack  on  equal  terms, 
but  may  rather  be  expected  to  prefer  a less  pre- 
pared moment;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  those 
charged  with  the  maritime  and  military  defence 
of  the  country,  and  responsible  (theoretically 
responsible)  for  the  expenditure  of  the  large 
sums  annually  voted  for  that  purpose,  to  see  that 
at  every  moment  we  are  up  to  the  improvements 
of  the  day, — not  liable  to  see  our  muzzle-loading 
troops  exterminated  by  a rapid  breech-loading 
fire,  or  our  costly  broadsided  floating  castles 
smashed  or  sunk  by  some  impenetrable  turreted 
turtle-ship.  That  constant  readiness  is  as  neces- 
sary as  is  the  scientific  investigation  of  all  ques- 
tions of  artillery  and  of  armour.  To  determine 
the  best  form  in  which  wood  and  iron  can  be 
framed  for  the  sides  of  a vessel, — to  solve  the 
question  whether  penetration  or  smashing  blows 
be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  attack, — and  to 
decide  on  the  best  gun  in  either  case,  are  points 
that  well  deserve  all  the  care  and  cost  that  we  are 
bestowing  on  the  subject.  Only,  if  the  import- 
ance of  the  solution  be  real  and  practical — not 
a mere  question  of  scientific  interest  or  of  pro- 
fessional amour  propre — it  is  as  foolish  and  idle 
to  wait  for  the  results  as  to  shut  the  stable-door 
when  the  steed  is  stolen.  It  is  as  much  incum- 
bent  on  us  to  be  safe  against  insult  or  surprise, 
by  beiug,  from  day  to  day,  as  well  armed  as  the 
best  of  our  neighbours,  however  sure  we  may 
feel  that  such  armament  will,  by  and  by,  be 
superseded  by  a better,  as  it  is  to  study  how  to 
turn  to  best  advantage  the  unrivalled  facilities 
which  the  mines,  the  factories,  and,  let  us  add, 
the  talent  and  practical  engineering  eminence  of 
Great  Britain,  aflbrd  for  giving  us  better  ships, 
better  guns,  better  forts,  than  any  neighbouring 
power. 

It  is  this  double  necessity  of  daily  prepared- 
ness and  of  future  perfection  that  leads  us  to 
regard  with  so  much  interest  any  advance  in 
military  and  naval  engineering.  No  step  in  such 
a progress  can  be  considered  as  conclusive,  to 
whichever  side  the  balance  may  for  the  moment 
incline.  The  enormous  cost  of  such  experi- 
ments as  alone  can  be  considered  as  decisive, 
and  not  the  cost  alone,  but  the  difficulty  that 
attends  any  effort  to  conduct  such  experimeuts  i 
without  the  intervention  and  aid  of  a slowly- 1 
moving  and  reluctant  body  of  officials,  will,  no  j 
doubt,  protract  the  solution  of  many  most  vital  [ 
questions  beyond  the  term  of  ordinary  expecta-  j 
lion  of  life  of  many  who  now  eagerly  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  contending  claimants.  | 
But,  with  all  these  elements  of  uncertainly 
fully  admitted,  it  yet  appears  to  us  that  we 
have  reason  for  predicting  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  gun  over  the  ship,  and  the  probable  future 
abandonment  of  iron  ships  of  very  enormous 
weight  and  strength,  more  direct  than  the  argu- 
ment to  bo  drawn  from  the  abandonment  of 
body-armonr  that  followed  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms. 

A shot  projected  from  a gun  against  the  sides 
of  a vessel  is  a massive  body  set  in  motion  be- 
tween two  masses  which  are  at  rest.  The  force 
which  sets  the  projectile  in  motion  may  be  con- 
sidered to  act,  or  to  cause  the  shot  to  act,  as  a 
wedge,  or  as  a means  of  separating  and  tearing 
apart  the  two  masses  between  which  it  is 
driven.  The  advantage,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
in  favour  of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  because  the 
impact  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
and  its  successive,  though  very  rapid  expansion, 
is  less  severe  than  the  impact  produced  by  the 
immediate  stoppage  of  the  course  of  the  cannon- 
ball when  it  siiikes  the  target,  allowance  being 
made,  of  course,  for  loss  of  velocity  by  distance 
traversed.  But,  if  the  first  advantage  bo  thus 
in  favour  of  the  gun.  especially  at  short  dis- 
tances, this  advantage  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  augmentation.  The  thickness  of  the 
side  of  a vessel  is  limited  by  the  power  of  flota- 
tion ; the  strength  of  the  breech  of  a gun  may 
be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Thus,  of  the 
two  opposing  masses  between  which  the  force 
and  the  resistance,  the  blow  and  the  recoil,  are 
necessarily  confined,  the  one  which  is  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  position  can  be  strengthened 
to  any  requisite  amount ; the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  damaged  has  already  reached  its 
maximum  strength.  The  question  of  absolute 
invulnerability  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
disposed  of,  or  rather,  as  certain  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

If,  however,  there  be  good  grcund  for  antici- 


pating the  final  triumph  of  the  p inetrating  ovei 
the  resisting  power,  as  regajds  sea-borne 
artillery,  the  questions  of  detail  that  remain  for 
solution  are  many  and  grave  Among  these, 
that  of  distance  is,  perhaps,  fr  remost.  An  iron 
vessel  may  be  impenetrable  at  a distance  at 
which  the  guns  which  she  carries  could  readily 
pierce  a wooden  opponent.  Penetration  by  shot, 
is,  however,  less  fatal  to  maritime  warfare  than 
penetration  by  shell,  and  it  is  in  the  comparative 
immunity  from  the  latter  danger  that  the  crew 
of  an  ironclad  finds  its  chief  advantage.  Again, 
we  are  far  from  certain,  as  yet,  of  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  penetrating  and  smashing 
action.  The  American  artillerists  advocate 
ponderous  shot,  fired  at  low  velocity,  and  at 
short  range,  with  the  object  not  of  penetrating 
the  enemy,  but  of  so  shaking  and  loosening  the 
sides  of  his  armour  as  to  afford  a ready  entrance 
to  the  water,  and  to  sink  him  by  the  small  but 
numerous  leakages  of  the  shaken  joints.  This 
system  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  less 
resistance  in  the  breech  of  the  gun  than  is 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  higher  velocity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  involves  fighting  at 
short  range,  so  that  the  great  advantage  of 
armour  in  the  present  state  of  science,  its 
invulnerability  at  long  range,  is  lost  by  the 
American  system. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  remark 
that  iron  is  not  a natural  material  for  ship-build-; 
ing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  purposes,! 
such,  for  instance,  as  for  the  construction  oil 
river  steamers,  iron  has  been  substituted  for 
wood  with  great  advantage,  and  a positively! 
lighter  vessel,  for  the  same  displacement,  has 
been  built  of  the  heavier  material.  But  for 
warlike  purposes  the  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  iron  and  of  wood  is  not  to  be  left  out 
of  sight.  A vessel  built  of  cork,  and  depeudingj 
for  its  flotation  not  on  the  displacement  of  its 
shell,  but  on  the  actual  displacement  due  to  the 
bulk  of  cork  employed  in  its  structure,  would  not 
be  sunk  by  shot,  unless  so  many  were  lodged  in: 
its  hull  as  to  sink  it  by  their  own  weight.  The' 
wood  used  in  ship-building  is  nearly  or  quite  ol 
the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and  is  quite  insuffi-j 
cient  to  float  a vessel  by  displacement  when  once 
the  water  can  enter.  Still,  it  has  not,  in  such  a 
case,  the  direct  sinking  effect  of  iron  plates.. 
And  repairs  of  all  kinds  are  comparatively  easy 
in  wooden  vessels,  and  almost  or  altogether 
impracticable  in  iron  ships.  Thus,  when  the 
shell  of  the  latter  is  cracked,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Re  d’ltalia,  or  when  the  joints  are  strained,) 
as  we  presume  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
AjJondatore,  the  vessel  founders  with  a rapidity 
that  allows  no  time  even  for  escape. 

The  form  of  vessel,  then,  that  seems  to  us  tO! 
loom  in  the  future  as  the  mistress  of  the  waves,' 
takes  the  shadowy  resemblance  of  a woodeni 
vessel,  built  chiefly  for  rapidity  of  movement,! 
and  with  so  much  of  armour  as  should  protect  a' 
central  battery  from  the  effects  of  shell.  Any, 
attempt  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject  is  absurd;! 
but  there  are  certain  lessons  already  plain,  and,: 
by  keeping  them  in  view,  we  may  hope  better  ta 
read  those  that  as  yet  have  to  be  given.  No 
structure,  and  no  armature,  can  compensate  for 
want  of  sea-going  capacity  in  the  vessel,  or,  still) 
more,  iu  the  crew.  Recent  events  have  taught 
us  that  maritime  supremacy  is  not  likely  tc; 
desert  an  instinctively  maritime  people.  An 
admiral  in  command  of  a fleet  manned  with  goodi 
sailors  may  expect  successfully  to  contend  with 
better  armed  and  better  protected  vessels,  if  ilh 
found  as  to  their  crews.  To  no  I'cople  on  earth' 
is  this  fact  so  important  as  to  ourselves. 

Absolute  invulnerability,  we  next  observe,  ia' 
not  to  be  attained.  The  impenetrability  of  a!" 
vessel  will  depend  on  the  range  at  which  she 
can  be  brought  into  action,  as  well  as  on  the!' 
power  and  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  In. 
vulnerability,  no  longer  regarded  as  absolute! 
therefore  becomes  one  of  those  requisites  of  ail 
good  ship  which  must  be  more  or  less  regarded^ 
as  it  can  be  combined  with  other  necessarjjl 
qualifications,  — especially  those  of  speed  and! 
sea-worthiness, — and  in  taking  the  resultant  oil 
these  combined  and  opposing  elements,  thc.i 
question  of  protection  of  the  crew  from  sbelli 
will  staud  out  in  distinct  relief  from  that  of  thd| 
protection  of  the  hull  from  shot ; and  the  pos-ji 
sibility  of  stopping  leaks,  and  of  withdrawing  ajj 
crippled  ship  i'rom  action  in  a more  seanianlikfij 
manner  than  by  letting  her  drop  to  the  bottoinjj 
of  the  sea,  must  be  duly  borne  in  mind. 

Lastly,  we  may  take  occasion  to  feel  aomewhafi 
reassured  as  to  the  possible  protection  of  ouil 
coasts  by  land  fortification.  In  speaking  of  thdj 
relative  powers  of  resistance  of  gun' and  target  J 
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we  have  confined  onr  remarks  to  naval  warfare, 
because  it  is  by  the  quality  of  flotability  that 
tbe^  strength  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are 
limited.  In  land  forts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  resistance  is  limited  only  by  the 
engineering  difBcnlty  of  expense,  or  by  the  skill 
of  onr  iron  masters  in  producing  those  planks, 
or  rather  balks  of  iron  or  of  steel,  which  are 
riveted  into  such  formidable  walls.  It  would 
seem  that  the  case  is  here  reversed,  and  that 
the  defence  will  beat  the  attack.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  may  increase  the  actual 
strength  of  a fortress  indefinitely,  or  may  take  an 
advantage  of  position  that  may  confer  almost  a 
natural  impregnability,  so,  on  the  other,  may 
we  expect  to  mount  on  these  land  defences  ord- 
nance of  a calibre  and  a range  far  exceeding 
those  that  are  practicable  for  sea-going  purposes. 
Woll-chosen  and  well-armed  fortresses,  there- 
fore, with  the  aid  of  the  torpedo  at  the  entrance 
of  harbours,  may  be  expected  to  give  a good 
account  of  the  best  naval  force  sent  to  attack 
them,  and  to  defy  any  thing  but  a regular  in- 
vestment and  the  slow  energy  of  famine.  And 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  vessels  best  able 
to  avoid,  or  to  withstand,  the  fire  of  heavy 
ordnance  from  a land  fortress,  are  not  those  of 
the  best  sea-going  capacity ; and  that  it  is  very 
questionable  how  far  a monitor  or  turtle-ship  is 
calculated  to  stand  on  and  ofl‘  in  heavy  weather, 
or  to  take  an  efficient  part  in  a aieco  or  a 
blockade. 

We  see,  then,  no  cause  for  alarm  except  in  one 
direction,  and  that  is  from  within.  The  fortress 
most  impregnable  to  English  enterprise  and  to 
British  energy,  that  against  which  the  greatest 
number  of  brave  hearts  is  likely  to  be  broken, 
is  neither  Brest  nor  Cherbourg.  Id  is  that  famous 
quadrilateral  of  which  one  of  the  citadels  is 
named  Somerset  House,  another  is  called  the 
Admiralty,  another  the  Horse  Guards,  and  a 
fourth  the  War  Office.  It  is  true  that  the  Eng- 
lish quadrilateral  is  not  a Comorn.  The  for- 
tresses in  question  are  not  virgin.  They  have 
been,  and  often  may  again  be,  taken  by  storm, 
or  abandoned  by  the  sheer  weakness  of  their 
defenders.  But  then  they  always  capitulate. 
The  garrison  go  out  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying  j no  isolated  defence  is  attempted; 
and  the  incomiug  governors  are  as  severe  in 
their  watch  against  interlopers,  and  as  imper- 
turbably stolid  in  their  secular  resistance  to  the 
host  of  pestilent  inventors,  and  improvers,  and 
adminibtrators  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
worked  such  mighty  changes  in  the  face  of  onr 
country,  as  were  any  of  their  predecessors. 
While  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
powers  of  the  weapons  of  Whitworth,  of  Arm- 
strong, of  Parrot,  of  Mackay,  or  of  any  other 
artillerist,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
terrible  efficiency  of  the  weapon  universally 
discharged  by  the  defenders  of  the  great  Govern- 
ment citadels.  It  consists  of  a civil  letter, 
thanking  yon  for  the  infurmation  you  have  com- 
municated. Formerly  this  letter  was  a litho- 
graph ; but  as  it  looks  more  civil  to  be  in  maun- 
script,  and  the  civility  of  the  repulse  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  its  fatal  character,  it  is  now  served 
out  as  a manuscript,  which  no  doubt  has  its  ad- 
vantages in  the  internal  discipline  of  those  forces 
of  which  no  more  mortal  outsider  can  conjecture 
the  disposition  or  the  occupation.  So  long  as 
the  defence  of  this  great  citadel  is  thus  main- 
tained (and  it  is  not  a question  of  politics,  but  of 
human  nature),  every  foe  to  this  country  has  a 
most  efficient  garrison  in  our  very  midst,  and 
any  sudden  and  well-ordered  attack  hastfour 
chances  out  of  five  of  success. 

Since  the  above  remarks  on  the  English 
-quadrilateral  were  in  type,  although  awaiting 
publication  from  the  press  of  other  matter,  a 
Iresh  instance  has  occurred  of  a very  obstinate 
and  characteristic  defence  of  one  of  the  for- 
tresses of  this  great  system,  on  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  now  intently  and 
deservedly  fixed. 

The  name  of  the  assailant  in  question  was 
Snider.  He  possessed  no  claim  whatever  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  for  he  had  neither 
official  connexion,  parliamentary  influence,  nor 
aptitude  for  making  his  voice  heard  in  the  news- 
papers. On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  positive 
disqualifications  for  any  dealing  with  a bureau- 
cratic system.  He  had  genius — that  practical 
genius  which  detects  a great  want,  and  points 
out  the  mode  of  supplying  it.  He  had  that 
nntiriijg  patience,  which  is  so  seldom  joined 
to  the  quick  insight  of  the  inventor, — and 
patience  is  even  a worse  foe  than  genius  to  the 
repose  of  a public  office.  Worst  of  all,  be  had 
success ; for  the  English  Government  adopted 


his  invention,  and  committed  the  defence  of  the 
British  army,  and  of  the  British  empire,  to  the 
Minerva  that  sprang,  fully  armed,  from  his  brain. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  right-minded  people 
that  Mr.  Snider  ought  to  have  rested  content 
with  so  signal  a triumph.  Was  not  the  honour 
enough  for  him  ? For  a man  who  new-armed 
the  British  army  for  a few  shillings  per  head,  the 
prond  satisfaction  of  having  done  so  was  surely 
its  own  reward. 

Poor  Mr.  Snider  did  not  think  so.  He  had 
the  audacity  to  ask  for  more.  Further,  he  had 
the  meanness,  when  asked  what  he  meant,  to 
send  in  his  bill;  and  he  had  the  folly  so  to 
formulate  that  bill  as  to  present  the  most  ready 
opportunity  for  bureaucratic  dissection. 

Had  he  taken  hie  bill  and  written  thus, — 
“ The  British  Government  debtor  to  J.  Snider 
for  one  fouith  of  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  so 
many  hundred  thousand  Enfield  rifles  converted 
into  breech  loaders, — say  150,0001.,”  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  after  due  delay,  the  genius  of  red 
tape  would  have  been  content  with  cutting  down 
the  one-fourth  to  the  one-tenth,  and  would  have 
congratulated  itself  on  its  economy  in  getting 
rid  of  the  inventor’s  claims  at  the  cheap  rate  of 
50,0001.  or  60,0001.  But  as  the  man  only  asked 
for  2,7001.  it  was  thought  liberal  only  to  out 
him  down  to  1,0001 , with  such  further  reserve 
as  to  deferred  payment  for  patent  right  as  the 
inventor’s  life  proved  too  short  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  1,0001.  so  munificently  handed  to  him, 
without  even  deducting  63.  8d.  for  Mr.  Clode’s 
trouble  in  drafting  the  receipt  in  full,  it  is  said 
that  nob  a penny  reached  his  fingers.  How 
pleasant  to  the  War  Office  must  be  the  re- 
flection, that  he  was  nailed  up,  morally  speaking, 
over  the  pediment  of  that  respectable  building 
in  Pall  Mall,  as  a kite  is  nailed  by  a farmer 
over  his  barn-door,  to  deter  similar  offenders 
from  following  his  audacious  example, — until 
even  a sterner  creditor  than  the  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  closed  the  proceeding,  so  far  as  the 
inventor  was  concerned,  by  hia  untimely  fiat. 

We  think  all  parties  are  to  be  congratulated. 
We  congratulate  the  British  public  on  the  con- 
siatent  encouragement  given  by  their  governors  to 
those  who  carry  great  and  improved  inventions 
to  be  dealt  with  at  Westminster  rather  than  at 
Paris.  We  congratulate  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  Snider  on  the  eminent  position  their  relative 
has  attained  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  of 
science  and  of  mechanical  improvement.  Above 
all,  we  congratulate  tbe  able  and  liberal  mouth- 
piece of  the  War  Office,  and  those  by  whose  per- 
mission he  ” writes  to  the  Times,’'  on  this  new 
and  brilliant  proof  that  no  consideration  of 
mercy,  of  justice,  or  of  decency,  can  avail  to 
unloose  a single  knob  of  red  tape,  or  to  prevent 
those  in  charge  of  the  English  quadrilateral  from 
doing  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  dett'r  any 
inventor  or  improver  from  ever  attempting  to 
set  foot  within  their  sacred  limits. 


THE  MANCHESTER  EXCHANGE  DESIGNS. 

Since  our  notice  of  last  week,  wo  have  further 
examined  the  competition  drawings  for  the  Man- 
chester New  Exchange,  and  append  a few  addi- 
tional remarks  in  reference  both  to  the  pre- 
minted  and  other  designs.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  let  ns  note  the  objects  the  committee 
had  in  view  when  making  their  selection  ; they 
were, — the  largest  amount  of  area  for  the  ex- 
change-room ; beauty  of'design  ; and  largeness  of 
revenue.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  to 
have  placed  revenue  first,  for  Manchester  has 
not  often  shown  a disposition  to  make  any  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  art,  or  even  in 
many  cases  for  the  requirements  of  a large  city. 
Keeping  these  points  in  view,  we  think  that  the 
chosen  design  meets  these  requirements  more 
than  any  other ; and  this,  as  we  stated  last 
week,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Mills 
& Murgatroyd  knowing  intimately  the  wants  of 
the  committee.  Fur  this  reason,  but  few  of  the 
Manchester  architects  (only  five,  and  amongst 
these  only  one  or  two  of  the  more  eminent)  com- 
peted, they  well  knowing  how  matters  stood ; 
there  was,  besides,  a feeling  amongst  them  that 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd  ought  to  have  had  ■ 
the  work  without  competition. 

In  our  last  week’s  impression  it  was  not  clearly 
stated  that  the  exterior  design  chosen  was  the 
alternative  one,  and  certainly  tliebetterof  the  two. 
There  is  always  an  unsatisfactosy  result  in  a com- 
position in  which  thei'e  is  not  some  dominant  fea- 
ture, and  this  was  corrected  in  the  alternative 
design  by  employing  a central  tower  instead  of 


the  two  ; although,  we  must  say,  it  is  too  insig- 
nificant  for  such  a building,  which  being  sur- 
rounded  by  four  not  very  wide  streets,  the  tower 
could  hardly  be  seen  at  all.  We  hope,  also,  that 
more  care  will  be  given  by  the  architects  to  the 
proportion  and  details  of  the  columns  and  por- 
tico. The  design  that  took  the  second  premium, 
also,  as  stated  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Mills  A 
Murgatroyd,  has  some  points  superior  to  the 
other.  The  portico  is  set  back  with  a flight  of 
steps  in  front,  thereby  practioally  widening  the 
street,  and  giving  a betteropportonity  forseeing 
the  facade.  We  presume  that  the  third  premium 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Lowe  because  the  plan  and 
generalarrangementwere  similar  to  theotherpre- 
miated  designs,  the  floor  of  the  great  room  being 
placed,  as  in  the  other  instance,  some  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  shops  being  formed 
below.  Mr.  Lowe  probably  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  requirements  of  the 
committee,  he  being  related  to  one  of  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  well 
designed  (and  that  would  have  appeared  better 
had  not  the  dome,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  been 
somewhat  out  of  drawing),  we  cannot  say  much 
in  recommendation  of  the  elevation  ; it  is  com- 
monplace, the  details  particularly  so,  and  per- 
haps we  should  be  more  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  a general  want  of  detail.  The  interior 
has,  however,  considerable  merit,  although  the 
same  fault  as  above  stated  applies  also  to  this. 
Some  of  the  other  designs  that  are  more  worthy 
of  notice  are, — 

2,  F.  Boreham,  of  London. — The  design  is  bold 
and  novel  in  treatment,  but  not  well  propor- 
tioned. The  interior,  moreover,  is  not  equal  to 
the  rest : the  drawings  are  very  well  executed. 

4.  "Ugo  sum.” — Massive  and  simplein  its  parts, 
the  great  room  rising  from  tbe  centre  of  the  pile 
of  buildings  forming  an  imposing  feature ; the 
interior  is  also  very  satisfactory,  the  arrange- 
ment being  after  the  Hamburg  Exchange,  which 
certainly  is  a very  good  model.  There  are  many 
other  designs  similar  in  character. 

5.  T.  H.  Watson,  of  London,  has  given  a very 
novel  interior,  and  in  many  respects  very  ex- 
cellent. The  exterior,  although  very  meritorious, 
is  wanting  in  repose  ; the  entrances  are  not  im- 
portant enough.  The  drawings  are  beautifully 
executed. 

6.  “ Key  - stone.”  — The  composition  well 
massed,  with  a good  tower  ; the  upper  part,  how- 
ever,  not  so  satisfactory.  The  interior  is  good,  bat 
has  the  fault  to  which  we  have  before  now 
alluded,' — that  of  placing  a detached  entablature 
between  the  capital  and  tbe  spring  of  the  arch: 
the  plan  does  not  appear  to  be  economically 
arranged. 

14.  Messrs.  Darbysbire  & Fisher,  of  Man- 
chester,give  both  aGtjthic  and  Classic, or  rather 
Italian,  design,  showing  much  originality  and 
power,  but  it  reminds  one  of  a Russian  church  in 
plau,  and  is  therefore  totally  unfit  for  the  locality. 
It  might  look  well  in  an  open  space  of  some 
acres  in  extent.  The  interior,  also,  is  too  church- 
like  in  appearance, — nave,  aisles,  chancel,  tran- 
sept, all  complete. 

16.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds. — The  best 
Gothic  interior  exhibited,  broad  iu  treatment, 
and  delicate  in  detail.  The  architect  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a purely  Gothic  design,  suit- 
able to  an  exchange.  The  exterior  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  interior;  the  principal  front,  how- 
ever, is  well  carried  out,  and  would  look  imposing. 
The  principal  entrance  ia  stunted,  and  not 
important  enough. 

20.  “ Lancashire.” — Has  no  name  attached  to 
it;  but  we  think  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assigning  it  to  Mr.  C.  Brodrick.  The  design 
is  Venetian,  very  richly  treated,  and  well 
adapted  for  a building  surronoded  by  streets, 
a fact  which  most  of  the  competing  architects 
seem  to  ignore.  The  interior  ia  novel  and  good; 
bat  we  do  not  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
capitals  of  the  piers  from  which  springs  the 
groining.  There  would  also  be  a great  difficulty 
in  executing  this  design  at  different  times. 

22.  T.  Turner,  of  Glasgow  and  Belfast. — 
Design  in  general  very  good.  The  sunken  effect 
of  the  portico,  however,  between  the  two  pro- 
jections at  the  angles,  is  not  satisfactory. 

36.  Gothic  design. — A great  variety  of  detail, 
which  helps  the  general  eSect  and  intention; — 
not  often  the  case. 

39.  J.  Robinson,  of  London.  — Perhaps  the 
most  carefully  studied, — with  the  exception  of 
No.  52, — amongst  all  the  designs.  The  parts 
are  well  proportioned  3 in  fact,  Mr.  Robin- 
son  appears  to  bo  one  of  the  few  who  has 
attended  to  this  all-importaut  point, — so  many 
depend  for  their  effect  upon  mere  variety  of 
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ontline  and  details  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  archi- 
tect has  not  known  the  r<  qairements  of  the 
committee,  and  shows  no  income  from  shops, 
and  but  little  from  other  sources. 

No.  52.  Hennicke  and  Von  der  Hude,  Berlin.— 
What  a pity  that  such  talent,  thought,  and 
labour  should  be  thrown  away  for  want  of  know- 
ledge  of  sitoation,  requirements,  and  so  on.  The 
interior.  t-JlipticJil  in  plan,  is,  in  our  opinion,  by 
far  the  finest  in  the  collection. 

The  following  are  also  worthy  of  commenda* 
ticm : No.  9,  by  W.  Harvey,  of  London  ; No.  12, 
G.  A.  Dunnage  & P.  G.  Smith,  London  j Nos.  17, 
18,  and  21;  No.  25,  “ Experientia  ” ; No.  27, 
W.  Lee,  London  ; No.  51,  L.  Hall,  Bolton. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  competition  ? 
Although  there  are  better  designs  than  those 
premiated,  at  least  some  eight  or  ten  of  the 
rooms  are  superior;  still  Messrs.  Mills  & Mur- 
gatroyd  have  fuirly  gained  their  position,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  knew  better  than  any 
other  architect  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  latter  bad  seen  nine-tenths  of  the 
designs  when  the  first  sketches  were  made,  they 
could  at  once  have  said  how  nnsuitable  they 
were,  and  saved  the  architects  the  great  cost  in 
thought,  labour,  and  money,  which  the  drawings 
must  have  entailed  upon  them.  And  what  does 
this  prove  p Only  what  we  have  before  fre- 
quently advocated,  that  (supposing  competition 
desirable  at  all)  they,  the  committee,  should 
have  invited  architects  to  have  sent  sketches, 
and  by  these  have  made  their  selection  for  t-he 
future  competition.  It  would,  also,  have  saved 
an  immense  amount  of  labour  if  they  bad 
defined  the  style,  for  doubtless  the  majority  of 
the  conimitiee  had  made  up  their  minds  to  have 
what  is  usually  termed  a Classic  design.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  City  Councilor  Manchester  will 
not  commit  the  same  errors  in  the  intended  com- 
petition for  the  new  town-ball,  on  which  build- 
ing they  will  probably  spend  200,0001. 

A scheme  is  on  foot  for  a considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  original  intention  as  to  the  Ex- 
change, involving  an  enlui^ement  of  the  site. 


JINGLING  PIANOS. 

Amongst  the  minor  troubles  to  which  music- 
loving  mortals  are  liable,  a jingling  note  in  the 
piano  must  assuredly  find  a place.  It  is  a very 
small  matter,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  excessively 
annoying,  and  the  more  so  as  it  generally  bsfSes 
all  endeavours  to  find  out  the  cause.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  doubtless  spent  an  hour  or  so 
in  such  an  investigation,  perhaps  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  without  success.  One  jingling 
note  in  a pisno  is  quite  sufficient  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  finest  piece  of  music,  and  instead 
of  soothing  has  rather  the  effect  of  irritating  the 
savage  breast.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  will 
not  be  unprofitable  to  consider  the  subject  a 
little  more  closely.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  ear  is  exceedingly  defec- 
tive in  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  of  a 
Bonnd ; and  it  is  upon  this  defect  that  the  ven- 
triloquist de.pends  for  the  marvellous  displays  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  a body  capable  of  producing  a 
sound  of  a certain  pitch  may  be  sot  in  vibration 
by  sounding  the  lundamental  note  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  glass  globes  of  a chandelier  may  be 
caused  to  sound  simply  by  singing  the  note 
which  they  respectively  give  out  when  put  into 
vibration  by  a blow  ; and  it  is  said  that  a singer 
with  a very  powerful  voice  is  able  to  break  a 
wine-glass  by  merely  singing  the  fundamental 
note  in  close  proximity.  The  particles  of  the 
glass  are  caused  to  vibrate  so  powerfully  as  to 
overcome  their  aihesion,  thus  acting  in  precisely 
the  same  mariner  as  a sharp  blow.  The  vibra- 
tdons  thus  induced  are  called  sympathetic  vibra- 
tioos ; and  it  ia  on  this  principle  that  moat  ol 
the  jiuglicg  in  pianos  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments is  to  be  explained.  In  fact,  the  noise  is 
not  in  the  instrument  at  all,  but  is  due  to  some 
object  in  the  room  which  is  caused  to  vibrate 
sympathetically  whenever  a certain  note  is 
struck.  We  Lave  alicady  noticed  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  a sound  and  the 
willingness  of  the  ear  to  be  deceived,  and  the 
two  notes  being  blended  are  both  referred  to  one 
source,  viz.,  the  piano. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  by 
Professor  Psge,  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
well  known  for  several  ingenious  electro-mag- 
netic experiments,  ai.d  also  for  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  a soft  iron  bar,  when  suddenly 
magnetized,  gives  out  a musical  note.  The  re- 


sults of  his  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
jingle  of  certain  notes  on  the  pianoforte  and 
other  muB'cal  instruraents  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  the  j]'meii'  an.  Pro- 

fessor Page  relates  an  instance  of  a new  piano 
which  had  a jingling  note,  which  for  some  time 
defied  all  efforts  to  discover  the  cause.  Whilst 
one  person  continued  to  strike  the  offending 
note,  another  went  about  the  room  touching 
everything  which  could  possibly  be  set  in  vibra- 
tion. At  last  the  cause  was  found  to  be  in  a 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  striking  part 
bad  run  down,  and  upon  winding  it  up  the  jingle 
ceased.  In  another  case  the  cause  was  fouud  to 
be  due  to  two  loose  panes  of  glass  iu  the  win- 
dows. Where  the  loose  squares  were  wedged  up 
the  instrument  gave  a perfectly  clear  note,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  wedges,  the  jingle  in- 
stantly recommenced.  In  some  cases  a slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  piano  will  stop  the 
noise,  or  transfer  it  to  other  notes.  To  account 
for  this.  Professor  Page  says,  “ It  is  probable 
that  absolute  unison  is  necessary  to  protluce  the 
sympathetic  sounds  to  any  notable  drgree,  and 
that  the  motion  of  the  instrument  upon  the  floor 
produces  a change  of  tension,  either  on  or  in 
something  without  the  instrument,  so  as  to 
affect  the  rt'sult.” 

In  case  of  annoyance  from  a jingling  piano,  it 
would  be  well,  before  condemning  the  instru- 
ment, to  make  careful  Search  amongst  the  win- 
dow panes,  chimney  ornHmmts,  lamp  shades, 
and  ocher  objects  capable  of  being  put  into 
vibration.  A lew  minutes  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil. 


THE  END  OP  THE  AGE  OF  STUCCO. 

AN  ARCniTECTVRAL  REVKRY. 

At  a moment  when  the  “age  of  stucco”  is 
passing  rapidly  away,  as  a phase  in  the  progress 
of  the  modern  architecture  of  England,  it  ntay 
not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  take  ar.-ipid 
survey  of  its  rise  and  fall.  A stucco  age  in  art, 
judging  from  past  examples,  would  seem  to 
belong  essentially  to  a period  of  decline.  It 
may,  however,  represent  a decadence  destined, 
through  the  new  influences  of  a tranaiiion  period, 
to  lead  to  a revival  in  a renovated  lorm,  or  it  may 
be  a final  declension  of  a national  art,  destined 
to  rise  no  more ; yet  many  of  its  leading 
features  may  reappear  in  other  nationalities 
rising  out  of  it,  and  in  fresh  schools  of  art 
founded  upon  its  own  ruins.  Such  was  the  career 
of  the  stucco  age  in  Roman  art.  It  attained  to 
its  greatest  development  in  that  periiid  of  general 
artistic  decadence,  the  age  of  Constantine  and 
his  immediate  successors,  when  vast  edifices,  not 
only  decorated,  but  in  great  part  actually  con- 
structed with  stucco,  arose  in  many  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire.  The  rehniiding  of  the 
Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  Fonim  may  be 
cited  as  a well-known  example  of  the  method 
of  structure,  and  of  the  architectural  style  of 
Roman  buildings  of  this  kind.  The  walla  of 
such  builrings  were  generally  of  brick  and  tile, 
coated  with  slncco,  while  the  wagon-roof,  with 
its  simulative  soffitings,  was  often  constructed 
entirely  of  stucco,  ready  - moulded  masses  of 
ornament  being  built  up  as  pieces  of  stone  might 
have  been,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  fresh 
cement.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
monotonous  eflVct  produced  by  compartments  of 
ornament  repeated  hundreds  of  times  from  the 
same  mould,  and  also  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
design  and  workmanship,  many  bmldiuga  of  this 
class,  from  the  grandeur  of  their  dimensions,  and 
from  the  fact  that  their  general  forms  were  still 
mainly  those  of  a former  and  better  period  of 
art,  were  made  to  wear  a very  majestic  aspect  to 
any  eye  other  than  that  of  a trained  student. 
But  when  brought  to  the  ordeal  of  a really 
critical  examination,  these  stately  buildings  are 
found  to  be  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  of  true  art.. 
They  formed,  however,  the  best  available  substi- 
tute for  it  in  an  age  when  true  arnstic  rtfine- 
ments  were  no  longer  appreciated,  and  when  the 
practice  of  art  has  consequently  ceased  to  form 
a career  worthy  of  men  of  talent  and  education. 
Yet,  while  a love  of  display  stdl  prevailed,  and 
cheap  and  showy  snbstitucps  fur  true  art  bad 
to  be  obtained  in  any  available  manner,  the 
stucco  principle  in  architectnt'e  became  at  all 
events  a useful  one;  for  at  such  a period  skilful 
workers  m stone  and  marble  and  metal  were 
difficult  to  find,  and  those  few  who  might  be 
termed  skill'nl  were  only  meclianicuHy,  and  not 
aniatically  so.  Many,  lor  certain,  were  able  to 
make  tolerable  copies  of  some  of  the  architec- 


tural features  of  well-known  buildings  from 
which  stucco  castings  could  be  taken;  bat  few 
could  have  reproduced  them  in  their  original 
materiiils,  and  no  existing  Roman  architect  or 
sculptor  could  have  designed  and  executed  ori- 
ginal ornaments  of  any  real  artistic  merit.  Asa 
melancholy  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  find 
that,  in  any  buildings  of  the  Conatantinian  age 
in  which  columns,  cornices,  and  relievos  in 
marble  are  displayed,  those  features  have  been 
removed  from  former  buildings,  torn  from  the 
leuiptes  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  But, 
while  the  older  and  higher  classes  of  architec- 
tural art  were  thus  dying  out,  that  of  the  con- 
struction of  vast  buildings,  chh-fly  in  stncco, 
developed  itself  as  a new  though  inferior  class 
of  art  with  some  spirit  and  {■uccess ; yet  the 
reign  of  stucco  in  Rome,  like  that  of  modern 
stucco  in  London,  was  of  brief  dnratiou.  It 
required  the  ready  command  of  a number  of 
mecLauical  appliances  which,  in  the  disturbed 
periods  that  marked  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
were  no  longer  available  ; and  when  barbarict 
art  began  to  establish  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman,  it  resorted  to  the  simple  processes  of 
building  in  brick  or  stone,  the  latter  system,  so 
soon  as  decoration  was  required,  leading  na- 
turally to  a legitimate  revival  of  true  architec- 
tural sculpture,  beginning  with  imitations  of  the 
debased  Roman  art,  from  which  it  evolved  styles 
of  treatment  and  features  of  constmetiou 
stamped  wi^h  an  entirely  new  artistic  spirit, 
and  marking  the  advent  of  an  altogether  new 
era  in  art.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  stucco 
period  of  Roman  art.  There  had,  however,  been 
a really  fine  period,  both  iu  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  during  which  both  stucco  and  terra- 
cotta played  permanent  parts ; but  that  was 
when  each  ornameut  was  modelled  individually 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  a wall-plastering  and  ornament- 
casting  period,  arising  from  want  of  skill  in  the 
higher  methods,  or  from  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tising a greater  degree  of  economy.  In  our 
own  times  a stucco  period  has  tun  a somewhat 
similar  course  as  to  brevity,  but  with,  in  some 
respects,  an  almost  opposite  ritfunttewent.  As  it  did 
iu  Rome,  stucco  appeared  in  London  at  a period 
when  all  kinds  of  archiiecturul  decoration  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  poseible  state  of  degradation, 
lower  even  than  Roman  art  ever  sank,  even  in 
its  basest  form  ; and  this  state  of  things  occurred 
about  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  very  last  steges  of 
Roniau  architecture,  ornunient  of  some  kind 
was  deemed  as  essential  to  a building  as  its 
more  obviously  necessaty  features;  but  in 
England,  during  the  latter  poifiou  of  the  reign 
of  George  HI.,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy,  ail  kinds  of  urchitcctural  decoration, 
domestic  or  mouumeutal,  may  (with  a few  re- 
markable exceptions)  be  said  to  have  utterly 
died  out ; fur  the  trumpery  little  street  porticoes 
of  ordinary  dwelling-houBcs,  and  even  the  mean 
attempts  ut  ornamentation  in  the  wretchedly 
meagre  and  starveling  style,  if  style  it  could  be 
called,  of  the  period,  ciinuot  be  said  to  have 
constituted  decoration,  even  in  the  humblest 
acceptation  of  the  term  ; und  if  decoration  of  an 
original  kind  may  be  said  to  have  thus  died  out, 
the  wretched  attempts  at  the  imitation  of  that 
of  former  periods,  especially  of  the  Gothic,  was 
still  more  contemptible. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  a kind  of  modem 
stucco  commences,  however,  in  a more  legiti- 
mate form  with  the  decuy  of  art  in  the  matter 
of  the  interior  structure  of  roofs  and  ceilings. 
When  the  artistic  feeling  decoyed,  which  had 
possAsed  the  power  of  making  the  structural 
leatures  of  these  portions  of  a building  orna- 
mental, and  such  parts,  being  no  longer 
decorative,  were  shut  out  of  sight  by  lath  and 
plaster,  the  first  symptom  of  a stucco  age  had 
manifested  itself.  This  was,  however,  a natural 
field  tor  lath  and  plaster,  in  which  it  could  be 
turned  to  account  in  a more  or  less  legitimate 
way;  and  whenever  such  is  the  case,  no  method 
or  material  can  have  an  altogether  deleterious 
influence  on  art;  for  this  natural  field  for  lath 
and  plaster  led  to  the  admirable  devices  of  the 
flat  ceilings  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  as  well 
as  the  effective  filling  up  of  the  inter- 
stices in  the  picturesque  framewoik  of  the 
laqades  of  the  timber  buildings  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  last-named 
position,  plaster  played  a natural,  useful, 
and  often  a decorative  part ; for  there  are  many 
very  interesting  examples  of  ornamental 
borderings  and  other  decorative  features,  traced 
iti  the  plaster  while  wet,  which  evince  a true 
artistic  feeling  j and  a well-known  building  at 
Ipswich,  and  one  or  two  at  Shrewsbury  and 
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Coventry,  might  be  selected  for  citation  amoDg 
others  as  illoatrative  ; but  where  either  plasterer 
atacco  became  a substitute  for  something  else, 
and  especially  where  it  became  an  imitative  sub- 
stitute to  replace  stone,  the  result  was  neces- 
sarily of  a debasing  character.  Long  before  the 
“ Roman  cement,”  or  true  stucco  period,  many 
very  tolerable  results  had  been  achieved  by 
plaster,  even  where  it  had  usurped  the  place  of 
carved  timber  roofs.  For  instance,  as  above 
snggested,  some  of  the  plaster  ceilings  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
displayed  a considerable  amount  of  decora- 
tive merit,  and  bat  for  the  fact  that  such  works 
had  displaced  the  direct  ornamentation  of 
true  structural  features,  they  might  be  cited 
as  the  legitimate  results  of  art.  For  a true 
Roman  cement  or  stucco  period,  however,  no 
such  excuses  can  be  framed,  and  though  it  has  its 
conveniences  and  even  advantages,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  yet  must  be  regarded  ae  an  unmitigated 
■'‘sham”  of  the  most  flagrant  character,  espe- 
cially as  developed  in  Eogland  during  the 
half  of  the  nineteenth'  century. 

A truly  wholesale  display  of  sham  stone,  sham 
columns,  sham  capitals,  and  sham  cornices,  was 
exhibited  in  our  first  great  street  improvement 
of  the  century — the  Regent-street.  The  agree- 
able contrast  ofiered  by  the  new  material  to  the 
dingy  old  brickwork  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, caused  the  somewhat  sudden  innova- 
tion of  a new  system  of  building  on  so  large  a 
scale  to  be  favourably  accepted  by  the  general 
public,  with  but  slight  opposition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decidedly  conservative  principles  which 
have  generally  governed  the  decisions  of  English 
taste,  and  which  especiallyprevailed  at  that  period. 
The  effect  of  the  lighter  colour,  produced  either 
by  the  material  itself  or  by  the  suporadded 
■whitewash  or  paint,  was  found  desirable  enough 
in  our  not  over-cleariy  illuminated  atmosphere; 
and  so  the  new  street,  partly  from  its  greater 
width,  and  partly  from  the  light  colour  of  the 
buildings,  and  their  low  elevation  in  comparison 
to  the  width  of  the  roadway,  produced  a light- 
ness and  cheerfulness  of  general  effect  which 
contrasted  favourably  ■with  the  more  sombre 
effects  of  the  favourite  old  Bond-street ; and  soon 
led  even  the  oldest  and  most  obstinate  adherent 
of  the  traditional  “ loungers”  of  that  long- 
favoured  thoroughfare  to  transfer  their  prome- 
nade to  the  new  ground. 

Yet  there  was  a substantialness,  a real  some- 
thing about  the  old  brick-built  street  that  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  own  against  the  fashionable 
stucco  ofits  upstart  opponent.  And  then  the  brick 
houses  of  Boud-streec  and  other  neighbouring 
streets  were  more  lofty  in  proportion  to  the 
■width  of  the  respective  streets  than  the  houses 
of  Regent-street;  and  this  characteristic,  with 
some  others,  served  to  prevent  them  from  sink- 
ing into  entire  insignificance  by  the  side  of  their 
pretentious  rival.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  ac- 
count, that  brick  structures  never  quite  lost 
their  prestige  even  in  the  fullest  rage  of  the 
stucco  mania,  which  bad  been  written  up,  and 
talked  np,  and  lectured  up,  long  before  its  potent 
demonstration  in  the  creation  of  the  great  new 
street.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  brickwork 
■was  one  of  the  first  genuine  classes  of  build- 
ing to  reassert  itself  as  soon  as  the  fiishion- 
able  rage  for  stucco  began  to  subside,  ~ a 
rage  which  the  utilitarian  instincts  of  the  day 
bad  fanned  into  a popular  flame,  by  utterly 
ignoring  the  artistic  bearings  of  the  question, 
ajid  deeming  the  mechanical  erection  of  build- 
ings by  an  economical  process  a real  triumph  of 
the  ingenuity  and  progressive  tendencies  of  the 
age.  So  well  did  such  ideas  coincide  with  the 
general  instincts  of  the  period  that  the  stucco 
rage  did  not  subside  by  any  means  rapidly ; and, 
in  fact,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  has  passed 
through  the  active  vigour  of  its  reign  so  soon  us 
it  has,  for  it  possessed  many  advantages:  in- 
ferior brickwork,  porous  aud  damp-absorbing, 
could  be  converted  into  a good,  sound,  and 
dry  wall  by  a coating  of  the  famous  ” Roman 
cement,”  which,  greatly  superior  to  common 
plaster,  became  nearly  as  hard  as  stone  itself, 
while  architectural  I’eatnres  of  an  imposing  cha- 
racter would  be  Bijperadded  very  cheaply,  which, 
when  nob  examined  too  critically  produced  an 
effect  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  utterly  un- 
ornamented and  tasteless  brickwork  of  the 
houses  of  most  of  our  ordinary  streets.  The 
fluted  Coriuthvati  pilaster,  and  the  detached 
or  three-quarter  detached  column,  were  at  once 
profusely  used,  and  in  the  terraces  of  the  new 
“Regent’s  Park,”  they  produced  a certain  palatial 
efi'ecc,  whw3h  could  not  fail  to  make  a great 
impression  on  the  not  over-fastidious  taste  of  < 


the  mnltitude.  So  satisfactory,  indeed,  was  the 
result  considered,  even  by  soi-disant  people  of 
taste,  that  edifices,  in  the  erection  of  which 
economy  was  no  object,  and  luxury  the  professed 
purpose,  were  carcassed  in  rough  brickwork,  with 
the  special  intention  of  being  coated  and  deco- 
rated in  stucco.  The  Senior  United  Service  Club, 
and  even  the  temple  of  taste  and  literature  (the 
Atheuceum  Club),  were  both  actually  constructed 
in  this  fashion,  and  still  remain  monuments  of 
the  age  of  stucco.  The  new  fashion  soon  travelled 
out  of  London,  spreading  itself  far  and  wide, 
and  not  only  stucco  villas,  but  even  stucco  castles, 
sprang  up  on  all  sides, — a true  mushroom  archi- 
tecture, invading  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  architectural  epoch  of  the  last  of 
the  Georges.  In  the  next  reign  stucco  spread  from 
the  West-end  to  the  City,  and  Moorgate-street 
and  King  Williara-street  sprang  up  with  a 
similarly  rapid  fungus  growth ; columns  and 
pilasters  sprouting  up  capitalled  aud  corniced 
complete,  with  a suddenness  truly  surprising ; 
so  rapid  was  the  construction  of  the  examples 
serving  to  illustrate  the  capacities  of  this 
new  school  of  architecture  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  So  abundant,  too,  were 
these  rapidly  raised  works  in  stucco,  that  the 
reigo  of  the  new  material  seemed  destined  to 
become  permanent,  when  a mere  accident, 
so  often  the  cause  of  some  great  and  sudden 
advance  in  art,  or  even  in  science,  became 
the  principal  means  of  bringing  the  reign 
of  stucco  to  a much  more  speedy  close  than  it 
was  otherwise  destined  to.  But  then  it  was  an 
accident  on  a large  scale, — nothing  less  than  the 
burning  to  the  ground  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  Legislature — the  utter  destruction,  in 
a single  night,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  catastrc'phe  in  question  was  a fortunate  one 
for  architectural  art  in  this  country  ; and  it  was 
followed  by  another  circumstance  almost  as 
unexpected,  but  equally  fortunate,  that  of  the 
aunouuceraent  of  an  open  competition  for 
designs  for  the  projected  new  building,  a course 
so  little  to  have  been  hoped  for  at  that  period, 
that  the  day  of  its  fortuitous  adoption  (in  the 
'"ace  of  such  a host  of  long-established  prejudices 
and  “vested  rights”)  ought  to  be  kept  as  an 
annual  festival  by  the  whole  of  the  architectural 
“profession.”  The  end  was,  that  a young  man 
of  real  genius  was  brought  to  the  front  rank ; a 
man  deeply  impressed  with  the  true  secret  of 
the  grandeur  aud  magnificence  of  the  style 
recommended  for  adoption,  the  Gothio.  He 
knew  that  in  the  artistic  perfection  of  its  deco- 
rative details,  and  in  the  crowd  of  subordinated 
statuary,  and  the  richly-canopied  thrones  and 
niches  constructed  to  receive  them,  lay  one  of 
the  great  and  commanding  charms  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Gothic  period.  Hia  de- 
signs, and  the  influence  of  his  strong  con- 
victions on  this  point,  proved  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  scruples  as  to  cost,  provided 
that  plans  of  such  self-evident  magnificence 
could  by  any  possibility  be  Ciirried  out.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say,  they  were  carried  out ; whether 
with  the  full  and  satisfactory  result  that  might 
have  been  expected,  is  not  now  the  question ; 
bat  in  that  carrying  out,  a national  school 
of  masonic  sculpture  was  of  necessity  created, 
and  the  country  once  more  became  possessed  oi  a 
body  of  trained  and  skilful  sculptors  of  architec- 
tural detail  aud  ornameuC,  from  the  regal  statue 
to  the  decorated  capital,  or  the  merely  enriched 
moulding,  such  as  bad  not  existed  in  England 
since  the  fall  of  the  Plantagenets. 

It  is  to  this  suddenly  created  body  of  masonic 
sculptors  and  to  the  race  ol  risingyoimg  architects 
who  have  kuowu  how  to  utilise  their  skill  and 
genius,  that  we  owe  the  rapid  declension  of  the 
age  of  stuccoand  the  substitution  of  one  of  marble, 
stone,  aud  granite.  The  stucco  period  had  not 
within  its  influences  or  wants  the  means  of  calling 
into  existence  the  powers  of  those  architectural 
sculptors,  without  which  highly  decorated 
buildings  in  stone  cannot  be  constructed.  It 
Was  the  fortuitous  call  for  such  a class  of  artists 
for  the  decoration  of  the  vast  structures  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  that  calledforth  apusi- 
tive  army  of  artistic  workmen  ; and  it  was  the 
uecessitons  calling  into  existence  of  this  array  of 
specially  skilled  artisans  for  a special  purpose 
that  rendered  a return  to  the  “ stone  period  ” of 
our  national  architecture  possible  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
either  probable  or  possible. 

The  difficulties  of  procuring  decorative  work  of 
the  kind  required  were,  for  a time,  thought  to  be 
aimoj't  insurmountable  ; for  the  very  last  germs 
of  uiaauuio  sculpture,  as  an  established  school  of 
I art,  had  absolutely  died  out.  The  decided  aud 


rapid  decay  of  every  branch  of  art  (with  a few 
individual  exceptions)  which  had  marked  the 
course  of  Hanoverian  influence  had  been  more 
fatal  to  architecture  than  any  other  branch  of 
art ; and  yet  the  eventual  and  urgent  want, 
when  it  came,  at  once  created  the  sujjply.  At 
first,  the  efforts  of  the  newly  taught  in  the 
line  required  were  so  inferior  that  they  might 
also  be  pronounced  bad;  but  emulation  and 
the  continuous  demand  gradually,  and  even, 
rapidly,  developed  a striking  progress  in  the 
quality  of  work  produced,  and  at  the  same 
time  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  artist-workers.  The  steady  progress  in 
excellence  may,  in  fact,  bo  traced,  in  a very  in- 
structive manner,  by  a careful  survey  of  the 
decorative  features  of  the  vast  pile,  which  even 
now  is  scarcely  completed.  It  will  be  found,  in 
such  a survey,  that  the  first  portions  of  the  deco- 
rative features  are  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
place  they  hold  in  snch  a structure;  but  great 
progress  marks  every  step  in  the  work;  each 
compartment  surpasses  the  preceding  one,  till 
great,  and  even  triumphant,  success  at  last 
crowned  the  labours  of  our  new  school  of  mason- 
scnlptors  in  the  latest  executed  portions  of  tho 
building. 

It  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  artistic 
developments  brought  about  by  the  erection  of 
the  new  houses  of  legislation  should  at  one® 
affect  stucco  art,  and  yet  the  first  serious  blow 
struck  at  the  sham  and  pretentious  splendour 
of  stucco  was  the  erection,  by  the  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  himself,  of  the  noble 
structure  of  stone  built  for  the  Reform  Club, — 
by  the  side  of  which  the  neighbouring  stucco  of 
the  Senior  United  Service  and  Atheuceuai  Clubs 
shrank  into  a poverty  of  character  and  effect 
that  at  once  sealed  the  fate  of  stucco  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view ; and  it  became  evident 
that  no  more  oompo  clubs  or  stucco  castles 
could  be  built.  But  stucco  was  not  yet  dead. 
The  treatment  of  the  material  was  forced 
into  the  adoption  of  many  improved  charac- 
teristics; more  original  designs  were  adopted 
for  stucco  fa9adeB,  bolder  projections  of  monld- 
ings  were  devised,  ah.ng  with  a greater 
variety  of  ornament,  and  a greater  height 
and  better  proportion  in  the  general  build- 
ing ; a really  fine  neighbourhood  of  private 
houses,  of  a very  superior  class,  springing 
up  in  the  Bayswater  and  Kensington  regions, 
which  have  much  to  recommend  them.  Yet  as 
a substitute  for  stone,  and  the  effects  to  be  legi- 
timately produced  by  stone,  aud  by  stono  alone, 
the  reign  of  stucco,  in  an  artistic  sense,  had 
ceased.  As  a speculative  building  material  in 
the  production  of  private  houses  it  found  for  a 
time  a suitable  refuge,  which  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, prove  a permanent  one  ; and  it  has,  more- 
over, performed  a most  important  role  in  our 
recent  artistic  advances  ; for  it  would  have  been 
found  very  difficult  to  induce  our  building  public 
to  jump  at  once  from  the  old  economy  of  the 
brick  front  and  tile  roof  to  the  monumental  and 
costly  edifice  of  stone,  unless  tempted  forward  by 
tbeimermediatoliukof  the  showy  effectsof  stucco. 
But,  in  buildings  of  the  slightest  artistic  preten- 
sion, its  day  was  rapidly  waning.  The  noble 
civic  architecture  of  the  polaces  of  Rome,. 
Florence,  and  Naples,  in  which  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  cinquecentisti 
are  displayed,  had  been  keenly  perceived  by  our 
younger  architects  after  Barry  bad  struck  the 
key-note  in  taking  the  Palazzo  Farneso  as  the 
type  of  his  design  for  the  Reform  Club;  and  as 
a race  of  decorative  sculptors  had  suddenly  sprung 
up,  mainly  through  the  urgent  requirements 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  though  other 
contemporary  causes  doubtless  assisted  to  some 
extent,  it  became  once  more  possible  to  erect 
stone  buildings  in  styles  requiring  profuse  decora- 
tion ; and  Club-honse  after  Club-house,  each  more 
oruate  than  its  predecessor,  arose  iu  the  clubbing 
region  of  Pall-mall  and  St.  Jamea’s-street.  These 
new  structures,  which  were  nuwinvariably  built  of 
stone,  were  frequently  euriohed  with  the  addition 
of  polished  granite  columns,  both  grey  and  red; 
this  last  feature  having  no  doubt  been  suggested 
by  the  disclosures  which  occurred  during  the 
recent  restoration  of  our  cathedrals  ; for,  in  re- 
moving the  successive  coats  of  whitewash  which 
had  long  covered  up  their  mural  paintings,  and 
other  internal  decorations,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  lesser  columns  concealed  iu  the  shoot 
of  white,  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  doing 
penance,  and  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
simply  stone,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  con- 
sisted of  polished  Puibeck  marble,  or  some 
analogous  material.  The  erection  of  Club-houses 
of  richly-sculptured  stone  soon  led  the  way  to 
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bnildings  of  other  classes,  and  many  of  the  West- 
end  trading  firms  pulled  down  their  old  brick 
premises,  and  replaced  them  by  fine  strnctnres 
of  stone,  often  at  a cost  which  would  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  purpose  j but  which  was 
seldom  found  to  be  a bad  investment  in  the  long 
run.  Bnildings  of  this  class,  springing  up  as  they 
did,  by  twos  and  threes,  in  nearly  all  the  leading 
streets  of  the  West-end,  became,  as  it  were, 
samples  of  what  might  and  ought  to  be  generally 
done  in  our  street  architecture,  and  seemed  to  be 
exhibited  from  point  to  point  as  patterns,  to  which 
the  intermediate  spaces  of  dingy  and  diminutive 
brick  would  have  to  work  up  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. 

At  the  east  end  of  London  a similar  process 
was  taking  place.  The  City  Clnb,  which  bad 
raised  its  neat  and  well-executed  facade  in  the 
heyday  of  stuccoism,  and  which  made  the  sombre 
dwarfish  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  neighbour- 
hood sink  from  its  former  pride  of  place  and 
circumstance  into  a more  humble  position,  was 
in  its  turn  dwarfed  by  the  rise  of  vast  structures 
of  genuine  stone  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, by  which  it  was  at  once  very  closely  shorn 
of  its  beams  of  previous  importance ; and  it  is 
further  observable  at  a glance,  to  a moderately 
trained  critic  of  architectural  progress,  that  the 
advances  in  the  oharicter,  design,  and  execntion 
of  the  stone  architecture,  both  of  the  West-end 
and  the  City,  has  been  most  rapid  and  remarkable. 
The  first  buildings  in  which  stucco  was  wholly 
and  successfully  abandoned  for  the  true  material 
are  already  far  surpassed  in  boldness  and 
novelty  of  feature,  as  well  as  in  the  fluent  and 
artistic  execution  of  their  ornamentation,  by  the 
later  works  of  the  same  class ; a marked  advance 
in  these  particulars  being  plainly  traceable  year 
by  year ; the  works  of  the  present  season  sur- 
passing very  distinctly  in  many  of  their  leading 
features  even  those  not  yet  a twelvemonth  old. 
For  instance,  the  City  Bank — quite  a recent  build- 
ing— with  its  bold  entrance  and  finely-rusticated 
columns,  seems  alreadypass^  and  rococo  for  want 
of  sufficient  originality  of  treatment ; and  is  put 
out  of  court,  as  it  were,  by  its  near  neighbour 
the  Ocean  and  Marine  Assurance  Office,  the 
noble  doorway  and  finely-panelled  pilasters  of 
which,  enriched  with  appropriate  and  strikingly- 
executed  symbols  and  ornament,  entirely  sur- 
pass it  as  an  architectural  work  ; while  the 
Whitehall  Club— just  figured  in  the  Builder — 
far  surpasses  both  in  originality  of  general 
treatment  in  those  features  which  are  usually 
allowed  to  assume  a conventionally  fixed  cha- 
racter, requiring  both  genius,  courage,  and 
determination  to  break  throngh.  As  if  to 
demonstrate  the  intrinsic  and  always  current 
worth  of  works  in  a true  material,  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  all  its  defects,  still  has  a noble 
bearing  among  its  lofty  modern  neighbours, 
which  are  crowding  ronnd  and  overtopping  it ; 
and  though  the  merit  of  the  carved  crowns  of 
its  colomns  is  only  that  of  being  fairly  good 
copies  of  a well-known  antique  original,  and 
while  most  of  the  minor  ornamentation  consists 
of  that  humble  but  distinct  seal-mark  of  the 
Soanean  genius,  those  incised  lines  which  critics 
of  the  period  described  as  the  “scored  pork” 
school  of  ornament, — a style  profusely  indulged 
in  in  the  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  now  the 
Museum,  yet,  the  general  effect  of  the  old  Bank, 
as  being  genuine,  will  always  possess  a certain 
nobleness  ; and  a similar  verdict  may  be  passed 
on  the  more  recently  rebuilt  Royal  Exchange. 

The  great  hotels  may  be  cited  as  among  the 
bnildings  which  first  marked  the  culminating 
point,  and  then  strikingly  indicated  the  down- 
fall of  stucco.  The  Great  Western  Hotel,  for 
instance,  the  first  of  its  race,  of  this  grand  class 
of  bnildings,  was  of  stnceo,  of  the  capacities  of 
which  it  formed  a noble  example.  But  then 
came  the  Grosvenor,  a structure  partly  of  stone, 
and  richly  embellished  with  profuse  decorations, 
large  portions  of  which  were  genuine  sculpture. 
The  ornamentation  of  portions  of  this  build- 
ing was  ceitainly  overcharged,  and  in  some 
details  disproportioned  in  scale,  but  its  generally 
good  effect  very  mainly  helped  to  give  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  stucco  school.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Charing  Cross,  a generally  acknow- 
ledged architectural  soccess.  Then  came  the 
Langhara ; and,  lastly,  by  far  the  best  speci- 
men of  the  class,  the  Canon-street  Hotel,  attached 
to  the  City  terminus  of  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way, a maguifioent  building,  in  which  that 
peculiar  phase  of  French  Renaissance  art, 
known  as  the  Louvre  style,  has  been  adopted, 
in  a free  well-individnalised  feeling.  It  is 
but  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  then  recently-erected  Great 


Western  Hotel,  we  had  no  bnildings  of  that  kind 
fit  to  compare  for  a moment  with  the  Parisian 
H6tel  du  Louvre,  and  several  others,  or  with 
the  great  hotels  of  America,  either  as  stroctnres 
or  institutions  5 and  now,  by  the  excellence  jnst 
achieved  in  one  or  two  buildings  of  this  class, 
we  surpass  both  America  and  France  in  a style 
of  structure  and  institution  which  both  those 
conntries  had  succeeded  in  making  quite  national 
specialties. 

Many  of  the  new  commercial  bnildings  of  the 
City  might  be  described  here  as  having  taken 
the  place  of  what,  if  rebuilt  only  a few  years 
ago  instead  of  now,  would  have  been  brick  shells 
cased  in  a garment  of  stucco,  instead  of  being 
the  magnificent  structures  of  stone,  and  granite, 
and  marble,  which  we  now  see  them.  Many  of 
these  have  been  recently  described  in  the 
Builder,  in  special  articles ; nevertheless,  a few 
of  the  most  remarkable  may  be  alluded  to 
en  passant.  Among  these  is  the  National 
Provincial  Bank,  which,  although  of  a strict 
Corinthian  order,  is  yet  so  enriched  with 
appropriate  and  novel  details,  and  by  the 
sculptured  mouldings  which  frame  the  finely 
proportioned  windows,  that  it  at  once  as- 
sumes the  character  of  original  design ; while 
the  interior,  with  its  pillars  of  Devonshire 
marble,  and  its  highly  decorative  three-lighted 
roof,  recalling  the  peculiar  lighting  of  the  Made- 
leine,  makes  the  internal  structure  as  remarkable 
as  the  exterior.  From  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
ceiling  lights  is  a perforated  pendant,  serving 
both  for  ventilation  and  for  the  picturesque  con- 
stellations of  gas,  which  famish  light  at  those 
hours  when  the  snrronnding  skylight  is  dark. 
Then  there  is  the  Bank  of  Australia,  with  its 
decorated  pilasters,  that  emulate  those  of  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia  j and  the  Chartered  Mercantile 
Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China,  with  its 
array  of  decorative  windows  flanked  by  colo- 
nettes  of  granite  and  marble,  and  which,  for 
the  want  of  a more  effective  crown,  in  the  shape 
either  of  a cornice  or  balustrade,  only  just  falls 
short  of  being  very  splendid.  The  new  pile  of 
offices,  nearly  completed,  in  Broad-street,  by 
the  City  Offices  Company  5 the  offices  of  the 
International  and  General  Credit  Company,  in 
Lothbnry;  and  many  other  structures  of  both 
public  and  private  character,  all  tend  to  prove 
that,  for  bnildings  of  any  pretension  to  artistic 
importance,  a casing  of  stucco  will  no  longer  be 
accepted. 

A still  more  fatal  symptom  of  the  decline  of 
stucco-art  is  the  wholesale  adoption  of  stone  for 
the  erection  of  ordinary  private  honses  of  su- 
perior character  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
metropolis.  The  first  example  on  an  extensive 
scale  of  this  superior  kind  of  building  is  now 
developing  itself  in  Belgi'avia,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent now  square  about  to  be  entitled  Grosvenor- 
gardens.  The  style  of  these  buildings  is  founded 
on  that  section  of  the  modern  Continental 
schools  which  takes  for  its  basis  the  style  of  the 
French  Renaissance, — a style  of  which  the 
recent  extension  and  completion  of  the  Lonvre 
forms  such  a striking  example.  The  new 
buildings  in  Grosvenor-gardens  are  fully  equal  to 
the  finest  private  bnildings  of  a similar  class  at 
present  in  progress  in  the  French  capital,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  advantages  possessed 
by  the  French  architects  in  the  beautiful  stone 
which  they  obtain  from  the  closely  adjacent 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  a mine  of  building 
wealth  which  has  always  preserved  Paris  from 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  brick  or  stucco, 
or  any  other  artificial  material,  and  greatly 
tended  to  impart  to  the  French  metropolis  that 
noble  and  monumental,  air  for  which  it  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  In  the  buildings  in  Grosvenor- 
gardens  it  is  not  only  the  facades  which  are 
designed  and  executed  with  artistic  feeling, 
but,  as  in  the  higher  class  of  French  buildings 
(as  now  imitated  in  our  great  hotels),  the  roofs 
also  are  made  a feature,  and  their  form  and 
decorations  fitly  and  carefully  studied.  This 
adoption  of  stone  as  the  material  for  private 
residences,  built  by  the  street  at  a time  by 
speculative  builders,  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
speedy  disuse  of  Roman  cement  even  for  street 
honses  of  a superior  class  ; bat  its  advantages, 
where  artistic  effects  are  not  required,  are  so 
great  that  it  cannot,  for  a long  time  to  come, 
fall  into  total  disuse;  and  daring  the  present 
rage  for  the  superior  artistic  qualities  of  works 
in  stone,  it  is  only  destined  to  find  its  proper 
place,  and  be  made  to  retire  within  the  suitable 
limits  of  its  application. 

One  of  the  best  points  of  view  from  which  to 
take  a general  survey  of  a stucco  street  still 
perfect,  except  at  one  place,  where  demolition 


has  commenced,  and  to  obtain  glimpses  at  the 
same  time  of  new  stone  bnildings  recently  per- 
fected, is  the  centre  of  the  crossing  opposite 
the  Mansion  House,  whence,  protected  by  the 
central  lamp  and  the  surrounding  barriers,  a 
leisurely  survey  may  be  taken,  which  will  em. 
brace  all  the  following  objects.  To  the  right  is 
King  William-street,  still  perfect  in  all  the  snug 
neatness  and  respectability  of  stucco,  which, 
though  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  is  yet  destined, 
it  would  seem,  to  pitiless  destruction.  Im- 
mediately opposite  the  spectator  is  the  pre- 
tentious stucco  edifice,  with  its  Corinthian 
pilasters  still  extremely  perfect  in  all  their 
moulded  neatness,  and  still  bright  with  th& 
clearest  stone-coloured  paint,  which  was  lately 
the  Globe  Fire  Office,  but  now  undergoing  rapid 
demolition  to  make  way  for  some  monumental 
edifice  worthy  of  Florence,  or  Rome,  or  even 
Venice.  Beyond,  up  the  vista  of  Lombard- 
street,  the  line  of  old  brick  honses  is  in  full 
view,  broken  at  short  and  frequent  intervals  by 
new  Banks  and  other  Offices  of  stone  and  marble, 
that  make  the  impending  fate  of  the  intervening 
brick  tenements  nob  difficult  to  guess.  But  still 
more  striking  is  the  view  up  Cornbill  (also  seen- 
from  this  spot),  where  the  lofty  building  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company 
reduces  the  old  trade  dwellings  on  either  side  to- 
very  pigmies  ; and  its  example  is  followed  by 
other  buildings,  at  short  distauces  from  each 
other,  of  still  more  striking  character,  both  as  to 
design  and  dimensions — leaving  even  the  com- 
paratively recent  structure  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
so  dwarfed  in  aspect  and  monumental  importance 
that  it  reminds  the  spectator  of  those  earlier 
temples  of  ancient  Rome,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  afterwards  so  out-grown  by  the 
palaces  of  her  private  citizens  that  they  might 
have  been  placed  as  an  antiqne  curiosity  within 
the  atrium  of  the  private  palace  of  a Lucullus 
or  a Crassus.  A curious  kind  of  regret  creeps 
over  the  mind  of  the  spectator  as  he  sees 
the  streets  of  London  gradually  assuming  this 
grand  monumental  aspect — a regret  that  the 
artistic  surprises  of  foreign  travel  will  be 
no  longer  possible — and  a feeling  that  the 
tourist’s  eye  will  no  more  be  gladdened  as 
by  splendid  novelties  on  beholding  the  un- 
accostomed  splendours  of  foreign  cities.  The 
Roman  Corso,  the  Neapolitan  Toledo,  or  even 
the  glories  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or  the  Boule- 
vard Sebastopol,  will  be  overtopped  and  out- vied 
by  the  continuous  line  of  merchant  palaces  in 
Cornbill,  and  Lombard-street,  and  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  Cheapaide,  and  even  by  the  new 
edifices  of  Cripplegate,  and  a dozen  other  City 
streets  one  seldom  hears  of  at  the  West-end  j 
all  of  which  are  now  destined  to  become  more 
monumental  in  their  materials  and  proportions, 
and  oven  more  picturesque  in  their  architecture, 
than  the  once-deemed  matchless  streets  of  the 
grandest  old  German  towns,  or  even  the  glorious 
canal-ways  of  Venice  herself.  Such  is  evidently 
to  be  the  sequel  to  the  passing  away  of  the  age 
of  the  English  stucco.  H.  N.  H. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  AECHITEC- 
TURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  session  ISfifl-?,  and  the 
annual  conversazione,  were  held  on  Pridsy  even- 
ing, the  2Gth  of  October,  at  the  House  in  Con- 
dmt-streeb.  The  President,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Letters  expressing  regret  for  inability  to  at- 
tend having  been  read,  twenty-five  new  mem- 
bers were  proposed  to  be  balloted  for  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  of  design  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Lonsdale,  the  second  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Jones. 

The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  for  the 
best  design  of  a street  elevation  and  details  of  a 
shop  front  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Willis. 

With  reference  to  the  President’s  prize  for  the 
best  series  of  sketches  made  during  the  year,  it 
was  announced  that  only  one  member  had  sent 
in  sketches.  The  high  merit  of  these  was 
acknowledged,  but  as  there  was  no  competition 
the  prize  could  not  be  awarded. 

Id  the  figure-drawing  class  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Johnson.  The  next  draw- 
ings  in  order  of  merit  were  those  of  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Keates,  which  the  examiners  reported 
to  be  exceedingly  good. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  best  essay  was  not 
awarded,  there  being  but  one  essay  submitted. 
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The  prizes  respectively  having  been  handed, 
amid  much  applause,  to  the  successful  competi- 
tors above  named, 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
opening  address : wo  give  the  latter  portion 
of  it : — 

The  new  streets  now  being  made  by  the 
Board  of  Works  are  opening  up  or  destroying 
much  that  was  old  and  ugly,  and  already  in  one 
of  these  are  rising  up  large  and  magnidcent 
buildings  that  bid  fair  to  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  London.  Whether  it  would  be 
better  for  us  if  we  were  tied  down  in  a manner, 
like  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  to  a cer- 
tain uniformity  of  design  in  our  new  streets  and 
public  places,  is  a question  that  has  more  sides 
than  one. 

Certainly  I think  we  must  admit  that  the 
magnificence  of  some  of  the  modern  boulevards 
and  streets  in  Paris,  and  other  large  towns  on 
the  Continent,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  compa- 
rative oneness  and  uniformity  of  the  buildings, 
which  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  monotonous, 
but  which  never  lack,  in  my  opinion,  either 
refinement  or  grace  in  much  of  their  design  and 
proportion  5 and  which  will  give  to  France  of 
our  day  and  time  an  individuality  in  its  archi- 
tecture which,  I fear,  we  shall  not  attain,  or  at 
all  events  have  not  yet  attained  to. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  late  Prince  Consort’s 
Memorial  in  Hyde  Park  ; the  new  Foreign  and 
India  Offices,  now  fast  approaching  completion ; 
the  new  theatre  in  Holborn  ; and  many  other 
public  and  private  buildings  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

Whether  in  these  great  days  of  public  com- 
panies and  public  smashes  we  arc  always  to  be 
liable  to  such  hideous  sights  as  that  which  is 
offered  by  the  ruins  of  the  commenced,  but 
never  finished,  Strand  Hotel,  or  to  the  hidoous 
monstrosity  of  Leicester-scjuare,  is  a question,  I 
suppose,  that  time  only  will  tell. 

One  work,  especially,  we  shall  one  day  be 
proud  of,  I mean  the  Thames  Embankment; 
and  those  who  live  to  see  it  and  its  accessories 
completed  will,  I believe,  see  the  realization  of 
one  of  the  most  important  conceptions  of  modern 
times. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  Wren, 
than  whom  no  more  grand  conceiver  of  grand 
things  over  lived,  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
something  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  now 
going  on  ; for,  to  quote  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
says  in  his  life  of  this  great  man,  “he  had 
planned  a long  and  broad  wharf  or  quay  by  the 
waterside,  from  Old  London  Bridge  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  designed  to  have  arranged  all 
the  halls  belonging  to  the  several  companies  of 
the  City,  with  proper  warehouses  for  merchants 
between,  to  vary  the  edifices  and  to  make  it  at 
once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  ranges 
of  structure  in  the  world and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  150  years,  we  are  seeing  this 
magnificent  work  actually  in  progress,  on  a scale 
more  grand  and  more  important  than  Wren 
could  have  thought  of  even  in  his  days  of  greatest 
royal  favour. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  a great  stride  is  being 
taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor ; and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Peabody’s  noble  gift, 
and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  such  men  as 
Alderman  Waterlow,  Mr.  Torrens,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  and  others,  large  blocks  of  buildings 
are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  London, 
replete  with  every  comfort  and  improvement ; 
and  too  mnch  importance  cannot  bo  attached  to 
such  a step  as  this,  which,  by  effecting  the  ex- 
ternal comforts  of  the  poor,  by  giving  them 
better  and  more  healthy  homes,  is  likely  to  im- 
prove them  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually  ; 
and,  if  manhood  suffrage  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  then  pray  God  this  improvement  may 
be  entirely  effected  first. 

The  works  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  are  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  under  the  energetic  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Haywood  ; and  when  this  great 
work  and  its  intendant  improvements  are  com- 
pleted,  I doubt  not  it  will  prove  of  immense 
convenience  to  the  toilers  by  the  land  in  this 
great  city. 

The  new  stations  and  hotels  at  Charing-cross 
and  Cannon-street  are  ail  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  though  perhaps  a little  less  plaster  and 
a little  more  reality  might  have  been  good;  and 
ere  long,  I hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  compare 
favourably  the  gigantic  terminal  stations  of  our 
city  with  those  of  Paris. 

The  new  Freemasons’  Hall,  in  Great  Qneen- 
street,  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  buildings  of  the  year, 
and  exemplifies  how  much  can  be  done  by  an 


educated  and  refined  taste  in  classic  work,  with- 
out making  it  a mere  copyism  : the  symbolic 
figure-carving  and  the  statuesque  work,  which 
are  as  good  as  can  be  done,  exemplify  how  much 
a building  is  improved  by  figure  subjects. 

New  bridges  are  spanning  the  Thames  and  our 
streets  in  all  the  glory  of  their  practical  straight- 
linincss.  I suppose  railway  bridges  muse  be 
ugly;  the  lines  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  are 
probably  fallen  on  bad  places,  for  certainly 
lattice  girders  and  cast-iron  fronts  are  not  the 
pleasantest  things  to  look  upon;  and  straight 
bridges  rushing  out  of  high  houses,  and  inter- 
lacing  bands  of  coloured  iron,  and  telegraph- 
posts  perched  on  the  top  of  high  roofs,  like 
clothes-props  with  their  attendant  lines,  are  not 
pleasant  objects  in  the  city  landscape.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
the  architects  of  the  present  day  can  do,  is  to 
throw  into  their  works  something  of  the  rcsthetic 
and  artistic  as  well  as  the  practical  element ; 
and  he  who  shall  have  designed  a straight  rail- 
way bridge  with  some  art  taste,  will  have 
achieved  a great  art  success  ; for  it  is  the  diffi- 
cult things  of  design  that  call  forth  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  designer.  May  we  hope  that  the 
day  is  yet  to  come  when  useful  things  shall  not 
be  ugly  things,  and  when  even  into  railway 
bridges  and  telegraph-posts  something  like 
artistic  treatment  shall  be  thrown ; and  let  us 
hope  that,  ere  long,  our  city  may  cease  to  be 
overrun  and  cat  up  by  monstrous  incongruities 
of  design  and  gigantic  monuments  of  nglineas, 
such  as  many  of  our  great  engineering  works 
now  are. 

But  remember,  gentlemen,  you  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  you,  ere  you  can  hope  to 
design  well  yourself;  you  must  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  faults  and  beauties  of  all  work,  and 
to  appreciate  in  all  styles  that  unity  and  har- 
mony of  parts  which  they  essentially  possess  ; 
for  even  as  until  you  thoronghly  understand  the 
idioms  and  roots  of  a language  before  you  can 
write  or  speak  it  well,  so  must  you  study  in 
architecture  : — 

“ TwiniDg  memories  of  Old  Time 
‘With  new  virtues  more  sublime." 

For  knowledge,  not  ignorance,  must  be  the 
foundation  of  good  work ; and  there  is  no  better 
way  of  obtaining  this  knowledge  than  by  con- 
tinually and  perseveringly  sketching  old  works. 
Steam  and  rail  now-a-days  will  enable  yon  to 
wander  where  yon  will,  and  to  make  short  or 
long  holidays  as  you  please,  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  architectural  work. 
You  need  not  leave  onr  own  country  to  sketch, 
bat  sketch,  sketch  everywhere  and  continually  ; 
and  by  doing  so  you  wilt  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  that  guided  the  old  architects, 
and  a direct  training  and  culture  of  the  eye  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  grace  and  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  their  works,  and  a knowledge 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  architectural  form 
and  outline.  Always  keep  a note-book  in  your 
pocket,  and  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  sketch- 
ing ancient  examples.  Be  snre  you  will  find 
this  a pleasant  occupation,  as  well  as  a useful 
one,  not  to  mention  the  having  a collection  of 
interesting  mementoes  of  the  places  and  things 
you  have  seen. 

I can  but  ask  yon  to  look  around  our  walla 
here  to-night,  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  series  of  sketches  that  I have 
ever  beheld,  and  to  take  a lesson  from  them  of 
what  maybe  done  in  sketching.  Few,  if  any  of 
ns,  can  hope  to  excel  in  it,  as  onr  vice-president, 
Mr.  Spiers,  to  whose  sketches  I am  referring, 
does;  yet  we  may  learn  from  him  and  from  hia 
sketches  what  may  be  done  by  talent,  perse- 
verance, and  hard  work. 

In  practice  you  will  have  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties,  to  soothe  and  manage  perverse 
and  parsimonious  clients,  who  probably  are 
wanting  barns  when  you  are  dreaming  of 
palaces  : opposing  tastes  and  obstinacy  of  a 
variety  of  forms  and  fashions  will  meet  you  at 
every  step ; but  you  mxist  not  give  way,  for 
remember  that  you  are  called  in  to  advise  as  to 
taste,  and  oft  times  to  correct  and  edneate  it  in 
fact,  and  that  you  will  be  a hundred  fold  more 
looked  up  to  and  respected  afterwards,  even  by 
previously  adverse  clients,  if  yoii  carry  ont  yonr 
own  carefully-formed  opinions.  And  although  I 
wish  not  here  to  raise  any  battle  of  the  styles, 
still  I would  urge  upon  you  to  study  well  our 
old  English  work  before  you  go  away  from  it  to 
follow  in  the  ways  of  ancient  Classic  examples, 
remembering  always  that  it  is  endeared  to  us  by 
the  memory  of  a thousand  years;  and  that  the 
many  magnificent  cathedrals  and  churches,  and 


the  great  variety  of  Domestic  examples,  from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  all  help  to  show  that 
we  are  admirable  Goths ; while,  with  a few 
notable  exceptions, — St.  Paul’s,  Whitehall,  and 
Somerset  House  to  wit, — the  endless  excesses  of 
rococo  and  plaster  abominations  in  all  the 
miserableness  of  their  monotonous  unreality  and 
meaningless  vulgarity,  help  to  teach  us  that  we 
can  never  become  good  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Study  well  all  works  of  all  styles  if  you  will,  but 
be  sure  that  what  was  adapted  in  either  style 
to  the  requirements  of  centuries  ago,  will  no 
more  be  suitable  in  these  days  than  the  primitive 
garb  of  the  Britons,  or  the  fantastic  costume  of 
the  Medievalists,  for  the  dress  of  nineteenth 
centnry  men  and  women. 

Learn  well  yoiir  art,  think  no  labour  too  severe, 
and  no  knowledge  worthless,  but  remember  that 
if  you  imitate  the  ancient  examples  that  you 
have  studied,  it  should  be,  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
said,  “ not  with  the  timid  and  servile  hand  of 
the  copyist,  but  with  a due  regard  to  the  changes 
of  customs  and  manners,  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  and  tho  conditions  of  modern  society.’’ 

It  is  not  the  details,  or  even  the  form  of  the 
edifice  itself,  however  perfect,  which  oaght  to 
influence  us,  “ but  wo  should  rather  strive  to 
possess  ourselves  of  the  spirit  and  genius  by 
which  the  old  buildings  were  originally  planned 
and  directed,  and  to  acquire  those  just  principles 
of  taste  which  are  capable  of  general  applica- 
tion.’’ 

You  will  require  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  build- 
ings you  design, — whether  it  be  for  the  large 
and  costly  mansion,  the  suburban  villa  of  the 
city  merchant,  or  the  frugal  cottage  or  farm 
homestead. 

In  the  restoration  of  either  ecclesiastical  or 
domestic  work,  you  will  find  a knowledge  of 
archmology  of  much  service,  and  your  study  of 
ancient  examples  most  valuable  and  useful ; for 
your  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  old  work  will  tell 
you  what  to  keep,  and  what  to  alter,  what  to 
avoid  and  what  to  restore  ; and  it  behoves  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  true  and  honest  lover 
of  his  art  will  seek  diligently  in  all  cases  to  pre- 
serve, and  not  to  destroy,  to  restore  the  old 
rather  than  to  make  the  now  ; and  when  called 
upon  to  add  to  ancient  work,  I believe  that  you 
should  be  fettered  by  no  servile  ideas  of  imita- 
ting it,  but  rather  seek  to  individualize  your  own 
work,  and  while  so  designing  it  that  it  shall  not 
seem  incongruous  with  the  general  building,  but 
harmonize  with  it  in  its  lines  and  proportions, 
yet  shall  yon  make  it  evident  and  apparent,  both 
for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  future,  that  it 
is  a building  and  addition  of  your  own  day  and 
time. 

It  is  no  fine  figure  to  say  that  architecture, 
like  poetry,  lives  for  ever ; for  how’  cold  and  life- 
less is  all  history  in  comparison  with  that  which, 
generation  after  generation,  writes  in  its  build- 
ings ; and  how  many  pages  of  doubtful  story 
might  well  be  often  spared  for  a few  stones  piled 
one  upon  another. 

Work  hard  and  honestly  ; carefully  seek  for  the 
opinions  of  your  fellow  labourers,  and  respect 
them  though  they  differ  with  you.  S;emember 
that  they  are  probably  arrived  at  by  an  equal 
amount  of  study  as  that  which  you  yourselves 
have  had,  perhaps  more  ; but  each  man  will  pro- 
bably take  a different  view.  So  sure  as  you 
work  with  all  your  might,  and  with  all  your 
power,  in  small  things  equally  as  in  large  ones, 
you  are  sure  to  succeed,  and  to  gain  the  goodwill 
and  esteem  of  the  great  maiority  of  your  fellow 
men.  Steer  clear  of  cliqnism ; believe  not  the 
false  prophets  who  seek  to  fetter  design,  and  to 
keep  it  in  one  groove ; for  so  sure  as  you  enter 
into  tho  narrow  circle  of  any  particular  clique, 
you  will  become  not  only  artistically  bnt  socially 
contracted,  artificial,  and  false  in  your  views  of 
men  and  things. 

You  will  hear  also  some  absnrd  nonsense  about 
art  architects,  as  compared  with  architects  who 
understand  the  surveying  portion  of  their  work. 
Any  more  absurd  pedantry  or  fallacy  than  this 
can  hardly  be  imagined  ; for  it  behoves  an  archi- 
tect to  understand,  not  only  how  to  design  an  art- 
work, but  also  to  carry  through  all  the  essen- 
tially practical  and  business  parts  of  it.  You 
must  understand  not  only  how  to  design,  but 
also  how  to  build ; you  must  be  able  to  write  a 
specification  carefully  and  well,  so  that  it  shall 
explain  exactly  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  building.  In  these  days  when, 
particularly  in  large  towns,  stringent  laws  of 
light  and  air  and  building  Acts  hold  sway,  you 
will  have  carefully  to  protect  and  watch  over 
your  clients’  interests  as  regards  any  damage 
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that  is  likely  to  accrue  to  him  through  the 
erection  of  neighbouring  buildings,  and  to  know 
what  liability  he  will  incur  by  erecting  his  own  : 
for,  be  assured,  if  you  know  nothing  of  this, 
and  only  call  yourself  an  art-architect,  you  will 
get  very  little  work,  for  no  client  will  employ 
you  unless  you  are  able  to  guard  him  against 
pecuniary  or  other  damage  in  such  matters ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  care  to 
pay  any  one  else  to  do  what,  I hold,  is  as  essen- 
tially a part  of  an  architect’s  practice  as  the 
mere  designing  of  the  building.  You  will 
require  to  have  the  Building  Act  at  your  finger’s 
end  to  know  the  laws  and  rights  of  light  and 
air,  and  all  the  other  minutim,  which  yon  will 
find,  as  you  get  into  practice,  are  daily  coming 
before  yon. 

Now-a-days  the  light  and  air  question  is 
becoming  a most  important  one,  and,  I think, 
demands  the  serions  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  make  some  alteration  in  the  law  thereof; 
for  directly  you  attempt  to  raise,  even  in  a very 
small  degree,  any  old  building,  or  to  re-erect  it 
to  any  greater  height,  you  are  probably  met  on 
alli’ sides  by  threats  of  injunctions,  or  actions 
for  damages,  or  demands  for  compensation  ; 
and  although  I admit  that  it  would  not  be 
at  all  fair  to  seriously  damage  any  of  your 
neighbours  by  really  detrimentally  obstructing 
their  light  and  air,  yet  the  absurdly  frivolous 
grounds  on  which  buildings  are  stopped,  and 
injunctions  gained,  cannot  but  seriously  affect 
the  chances  of  any  improvements  in  large 
towns ; and  I therefore  hope  that  ere  long 
Government  will  step  in  with  some  new  Act  to 
lessen  what  is  now  becoming  a very  serious  and 
damaging  evil ; and,  indeed,  if  something  be  not 
done  not  only  to  alter  the  law  of  light  and  air, 
but  also  to  revise  and  modify  the  Building  Act, 
the  improvement  and  rebuilding  of  London  will ; 
have  to  eomo  to  a standstill. 

Yon  will  find  also  a knowledge  of  landscape 
gardening  most  useful  to  you,  for  every 
architect  should  at  least  be  able  to  select  the 
site  which  nature  has  made  most  appropriate  for 
his  building  ; and  often,  he  wilt  be  able  to  help 
nature  by  a judicious  knowledge  of  what  views 
should  be  opened  up,  what  trees  should  be  felled, 
where  to  add  water,  where  to  add  foliage.  You 
must  adapt  your  building  in  a measure  so  as  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  accessories 
of  site,  and  remember  that  a good  building  is  too 
often  ruined  by  injudicious  selection  of  position 
and  its  inappropriateness  to  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  it. 

In  commencing  practice,  be  sure  also  of  one 
thing,  that  “ a soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath:” 
be  civil,  be  courteous  to  all  you  have  to  meet, 
and  whether  in  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  your  own  or  other  men’s  works,  let  all  criti- 
cism be  given  with  fairness  and  judgment ; — 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  in  everything 
win  gain  the  esteem  of  all,  opponents  as  well  as 
friends  ; whatever  you  put  your  hand  to,  do  it 
with  your  might ; make  up  your  mind  what  is 
right,  and  fair,  and  best  for  your  clients’  interest, 
and  swerve  not  from  it ; be  honest  on  both  sides, 
and  you  will  find  those  under  you  respect  you, 
and  be  content  to  abide  always  by  your  decision, 
knowing  that  they  can  rely  npon  yonr  fairness, 
and  those  above  you  trust  you,  knowing  that 
you  will  do  them  justice. 

A young  architect  has  especial  need  to  be 
careful  in  all  that  he  does,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
known  as  a just  man  amongst  the  many,  than 
as  a sharp  man  with  the  few : we  are  all  liable 
to  mistakes,  particularly  in  early  practice ; there- 
fore be  especially  careful  to  ask  and  take  the 
advice,  if  necessary,  of  those  who  have  had  more 
experience  ; but  if  you  make  a mistake,  seek  not 
to  hide  it  under  the  stringency  of  a contract,  but 
honestly  confess  it,  and  meet  it  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Learn  diligently  and  study  earnestly  j but 
avoid  all  superstitious  reverence  for  old  times 
and  opinions,  or  pedantic  adherence  to  routine, 
which  is  only  too  liable  to  lead  you  into 
opposing  all  new  discoveries  and  increased  ap- 
pliances, and  to  lose  the  respect  of  all  thinking 
people. 

Eemember  that  you  must  always  be  students, 
learning  always,  studying  al  ways,  looking  always 
still  further  for  new  knowledge,  for  no  profes- 
sion demands  more  ready  command  of  all  know- 
ledge or  clearness  of  conception  than  your  own. 
Work,  and  work  will  be  changed  to  interest,  and 
interest  to  love,  and  love  will  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties and  enhance  the  pleasures  of  your  daily 
professional  life,  and  enable  yon  to  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  that  may  beset  your  path — 

'■Nihil  difficile  amanti.” 


Let  your  work,  then,  be  associative  as  well  as 
earnest : to  you  will  come  the  honour  and  the  glory 
of  guiding  the  hands  that  work  with  you,  and  of 
“ leading  forth  mind  after  mind  into  fellowship 
with  yonr  fancy  and  association  with  your  fame.” 
And  beyond  all  this,  seek  always  that  it  may  be 
said  of  your  work  by  the  generations  yet  to 
come,  as  it  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  the 
generations  of  the  past,  that  it  has  a “ distinct 
and  indisputable  glory;  that  the  mighty  walls 
were  never  raised,  but  by  men  who  loved  and 
aided  each  other  in  their  weakness ; and  that  all 
the  interlacing  strength  of  vaulted  stone  had  its 
foundation  upon  the  stronger  arches  of  manly 
fellowship,  and  all  the  changing  grace  of  de- 
pressed or  lifted  pinnacle  owed  its  cadence  and 
completeness  to  sweeter  symmetries  of  human 
soul.” 

At  the  close  of  the  address. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  was  sure  the 
Association  and  all  who  were  present  were  ex- 
tremely indebted  to  the  President  for  the  excel- 
lent address  he  had  just  delivered.  He  had  been 
requested  to  say  a few  words  on  some  of  the 
subjects  touched  on,  but  the  task  was  a difficult 
one  after  the  able  and  rapid  view  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  present  state  of  architecture 
and  of  the  different  styles  which  prevailed  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  happy  to  congratu- 
late the  Association  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  reports  which  the  examiners  for  the  various 
prizes  had  submitted.  In  some  respects  they 
were,  perhaps,  a little  severe  ; but  it  was  better 
that  young  men  who  came  forward  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  should  find  that  to  gain  them  was 
not  a matter  of  coarse,  but  an  unquestionable 
test  of  real  merit.  The  President  had  alluded  to 
the  different  styles  of  architecture  which  ruled 
at  one  time  and  at  another ; and  so  various  were 
they  now,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a young  man 
to  know  what  style  to  adopt,  or  what  was  really 
good  stylo  and  wbat  was  bad.  When  he  was  a 
young  man,  the  Classic  was  the  prevalent  style, 
and  there  were  certain  laws  appertaining  to  it, 
departure  from  which  was  considered  departure 
from  good  taste.  That  had  passed  away;  nor 
could  he  regret  it,  when  he  saw  on  the  walls  not 
merely  the  sketches  which  the  competition  for 
prizes  had  called  forth,  but  the  very  beautiful 
and  highly-finished  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Spiers 
from  the  great  temples  of  antiquity.  He  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Spiers  upon  having  made  such  a 
series  of  drawings,  and  the  Society  on  possessing 
such  a vice-president.  With  respect  to  Gothic 
architecture,  there  was  a revival  of  Gothic  now, 
but  it  was  confined  and  limited  to  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  If  King’s  College  Chapel 
or  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  were  to  be  designed  now 
as  they  are,  the  designs  would  not  to  be  tole- 
rated, notwithstanding  all  the  grace  and  beautyof 
detail  of  those  buildings.  The  thirteenth-centurj' 
stylo  is  now  being  adopted  by  men  of  consider- 
able talent,  but  they  were  tyrannical  in  that  they 
would  not  allow  a departure  from  the  high- 
pointed  arch  ; their  carving  was  good  in  stone- 
work, but  in  woodwork  they  fell  back  upon  car- 
penters’ instead  of  artists’  principles.  Then 
there  was  the  mixed  style,  the  artists’  style,  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  every  building  should 
be  a graceful  picture, — a loose  general  style, 
without  fixed  rules.  Then  there  was  the  artistic 
and  materialistic  style,  in  which  utility  was 
studied,  but  in  the  details  of  which  want  of  har- 
mony of  colouring — the  subordinating  of  one 
colour  to  another — was  too  frequently  observable. 
It  was,  as  he  had  said,  very  difficult  for  young 
men  to  know  what  style  to  follow.  They  should, 
however,  as  the  President  had  stated,  study  all, 
understand  all, — go  labouring  through  the  styles 
of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modern  times  which 
were  of  any  reputation.  In  desigfn  there  was 
room  for  the  most  lively  imagination,  and 
the  artist  who  designed  would  find  himself 
aided  by  manufacturers  who  were  able  to  pro- 
duce the  design  in  the  highest  stylo,  and 
in  materials  of  the  highest  value.  The  Pre- 
sident had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  compe- 
tition, and  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  thought 
that  with  respect  to  competition  there  was 
a great  want  of  a proper  tribunal.  There 
should  be  a mixed  commission  to  whom  the 
works  of  competitors  should  be  referred.  He 
protested  against  amateurs  deciding  upon  com- 
petition drawings.  Amateurs  attempted  to  con- 
trol architects  in  a manner  unworthy  of  their 
position.  He  hoped  his  young  friends  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  caprice 
of  mere  amateurs.  There  were  some  great  public 
buildings  about  to  be  erected,  and  on  which 
large  sums  would  be  expended.  He  trusted  their  1 
school  would  come  out  of  the  competition  with  j 
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honour.  The  profession,  the  metropolis,  the 
entire  country  were  interested  in  the  drawings  ; 
about  to  be  exhibited,  because  the  buildings  to  i 
which  he  referred  would  be  the  test  of  the  i 
English  school  of  the  present  day. 

Professor  Kerr  was  next  called  upon.  He  con- 
gratuinted  the  Association  upon  commencing 
another  year  under  such  good  auspices.  He 
thought  there  was  peculiar  aptness  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  campaign  of  the  year  in  archi- 
tecture commencing  in  that  room  and  with  that 
meeting ; and  that  before  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  up-stairs  put  on  his 
official  aspect  and  dealt  in  an  official  and  weighty 
manner  with  weighty  matter,  the  president  of 
the  Architectural  Association  should  deal  in  a 
less  official  and  weighty  manner  with  matter  less 
weighty  but  not  less  interesting  or  important. 
He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  young  men,  students 
of  art,  assembled  together.  It  betokened  well 
in  many  ways  for  the  progress  of  the  profession. 

It  was  a profession  which  was  noble,  honourable, 
and  thoroughly  honest,  and  possessed  much  that 
was  calculated  to  commend  it  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  young  men  of  ability.  He  was  much 
pleased  at  the  sound  practical — he  was  going  to 
say  fatherly— advice  which  the  President  had 
ofiered,  and  he  certainly  would  be  surprised  if 
they  got  sounder  advice  up-stairs.  It  pointed 
out  to  beginners  the  principles  they  ought  to  be 
guided  by,  the  practical  aims  they  ought  to 
keep  in  view,  the  aspirations  by  which  they 
ought  to  be  actuated ; and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
well  considered  and  wisely  followed. 


PROPOSED  BUILDING  FOR  THE  ARCHI-  | 
TECTURAL  MUSEUM.  I 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Architectural  | 
Museum  is  about  to  bo  removed  from  the  South  I 
Kensington  Museum,  the  views  of  the  Council  of  i 
the  Architectural  Museum  and  of  the  Depart-  ; 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  not  agrooing.  The  | 
Council  now  announce  that  it  has  secured  a | 
site,  which  it  fully  believes  adequate  for  all  i. 
its  w’ants,  and  conveniently  situated.  It  is  a i 
plot  of  ground  within  two  minutes’  walk  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, and  is  approached  from  Great  Smith- 
street.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a fashionable 
neighbourhood,  but  the  Council  flatters  itself 
that  its  retirement  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  its 
merits,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  immediate  1| 
proximity  to  a quarter  of  London  extensively  in-  || 
habited  and  used  by  art-workmen.  The  dimen-  n 
sions  of  the  plot  of  ground  aro  upwards  of  5,000 
superficial  feet,  and  it  is  held  on  liberal  con-  i 
ditions. 

Two  members  of  the  Council  have  under- 
taken to  act  as  honorary  architects  for  the 
erection  of  a plain  building ; and  for  this  purpose 
(liberally  aided  though  it  will  be  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  the  removal  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  collection),  the  Council  of 
the  Architectural  Museum  require  to  raise  the 
sum  of  2,000?.  Various  members  of  its  body  have 
voluntarily  promised  lOZ.  each,  and  the  Council 
now  appeals  to  its  other  friends  and  to  the  public 
generally,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  do  so  in  vain. 
Personally  we  maintain,  as  we  did  years  ago, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
collection  in  the  ever  - memorable  cock- 
lofts of  Canon  - row,  that  the  establishment 
of  a National  Gallery  of  Architecture  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  a wise  Government  as 
the  establishment  of  a National  Gallery  of 
painting ; and  we  must  regret  that  the  first 
step  towards  this  that  we  thought  was  taken 
when  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
opened  to  receive  the  collection  already  made 
should  have  led  no  further.  However,  so  it  is ; 
and  the  endeavour  must  now  bo  made  to  effect 
what  is  desired  by  private  means.  We  suggest 
to  art-workmen  and  others  throughout  the 
country,  that  they  should  themselves  take  up 
the  matter  as  one  of  great  personal  consequence, 
and  do  what  they  can  to  raise  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed building.  Workmen  ought  no  longer  to 
look  to  have  everything  done  for  them.  They 
have  shown  their  skill  in  organizations,  and  can 
raise  immense  funds  to  promote  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  their  immediate  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. It  is  time  they  began  to  show  they 
have  higher  aims. 

In  the  council  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
widest  views  wUl  prevail,  and  that  the  endeavour 
will  be  to  form  really  a Museum  of  Architecture, 
not  merely  a collection  of  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture. 
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NEW  OPERA-HOUSE,  MALTA. 

The  new  Opera-lionso  in  Malta  was  opened  on 
the  8th  of  October,  with  the  opera  “II  Puritani.” 
A plan  of  the  building  and  view  of  the  exterior 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Builder.*  The 
accommodation,  which  is  arranged  on  a liberal 
scale,  is  for  upwards  of  1,200  persons,  and  the 
principal  dimensions  are  as  follow ; — 


Width  of  profcenium '16  feet. 

Width  of  curtain 38  „ 

Greatest  width  between  boxes  49  ,, 

Depth  from  curtain  to  centre  box ...  62  „ 

Width  of  stage •. 86  ,, 

Depth  of  stage  from  curtain  SO  „ 

fii'pa  PiC  aa1.s/\v.  Font 


Dize  oi  saloon  03  lect  oy  ^3  ,, 

Size  of  entraoco-hall 50  ,,  by  23  ,, 

The  exterior  is  of  Maltose  stone,  and  the  box- 
fronts  and  ceilings  are  of  Jackson’s  fibrous 
plaster.  The  decorations  are  white,  grey  and 
gold,  with  crimson  valances  and  light-coloured 
curtains  to  the  boxes.  The  bores  are  papered 
with  a dark-rod  paper,  but  this  is  a departure 
from  the  views  of  the  architect,  who  advised  the 
use  of  a light  back-ground. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
ventilation  through  the  roof,  which  is  a queen- 
truss  roof  of  somewhat  peculiar  construction.f 
About  one-fourth  part  of  the  ceiling  over  the  pit 
is  perforated,  and  every  box  has  a set  of  louvres, 
to  admit  air  from  the  corridors.  Various  other 
expedients  have  been  adopted,  being  rendered 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  climate. 

There  are  separate  entrances  and  staircases, 
all  of  which  are  fireproof,  for  the  different 
classes  of  spectators.  The  saloon  is  at  the  back 
of  the  dress-circle,  as  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  is  approached  at  each  end  by  a public  stair- 
case, with  a screen  of  columns  dividing  it  from 
the  saloon.  From  the  corridor  of  the  upper 
boxes  there  are  apertures  into  the  saloon,  treated 
in  a style  often  seen  in  French  theatres. 

The  lighting  of  the  interior  is  by  a sun-bumer, 
decorated  with  cut  glass,  which  powerfully  aids 
the  ventilation. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry, 
whose  clerk  of  works  at  Malta  was  Mr.  Paulson. 
The  stonework  was  entrusted  to  a Maltese  con- 
tractor. The  ironwork,  woodwork,  and  ordinary 
finishings  were  done  by  Messrs.  Emmeraon  & 
Murgatroyd,  of  Stockport ; and  the  ornamental 
plastering  and  decoration  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Sons,  of  Rathbone-place.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  about  30,000L,  including  decora- 
tion, furniture,  and  fittings. 


WENDY  ClIUECn. 

This  church  has  been  rebuilt  and  consecrated. 
The  old  church,  which  was  built  120  years  ago, 
was  merely  an  oblong  room  with  a flat  plastered 
ceiling,  but,  from  defects  in  the  foundations,  it 
became  in  a tottering  condition.  The  work  of 
demolition  brought  to  light  interesting  remains 
of  previous  churches  that  had  been  built  upon 
the  same  site,  from  the  early  Norman  period 
dovsTiwards.  The  foundations  were  of  well- 
constructed  squared  masonry,  9 ft.  deep  by  5 ft. 
thick.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  preserve 
such  massive  work,  and  to  dig  deep  iuto  the 
earth  to  ascertaiu  the  cause  of  so  many  churches 
failing  there,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bottom 
of  the  foundations  rested  upon  the  upper  green- 
sand formation,  and  the  position  of  the  church 
between  the  Royston  chalk  hills  to  the  south, 
and  a river  flowing  in  the  base  of  tho  valley  to 
the  north,  the  church  was  thus  really  under- 
mined by  the  flow  of  subterranean  water.  In 
dry  weather  great  fissures  appeared  in  the  walls, 
and  in  wet  weather,  when  tho  springs  were 
gorged,  these  fissures  partially  closed  by  the 
hydraulic  pressure  below.  Deep  and  wide  exca- 
vations were  made  completely  through  the  green 
sand  into  the  solid  gaulb,  and  thewallswero  under- 
pinned in  concrete  and  cement  brickwork : substan- 
tial buttresses  were  also  brought  up  from  the  low 
level.  Chain  bond  formed  of  railway  metals,  fished 
together,  were  built  into  the  middle  of  the  walls, 
while  special  provision  was  made  for  allowing 
them  to  expand  as  they  become  oxydised  with- 
out doing  any  injury  to  the  masonry.  A deep 
catch-water  drain  was  also  laid  in  round  tho 
church,  which  diverts  the  springs,  and  conveys 
away  the  rainwater  from  the  roof.  The  church 
consists  of  nave  with  bell  gable,  chancel,  west 
porch,  and  vestry  and  organ  chamber  on  the 
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t We  will  illustrate  the  roof  in  another  number. 


south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  the  plinth  is  of  Ketton  stone,  string- 
courses and  weatherings  of  Casterton  stone,  the 
remainder  of  the  walls  of  fairly-dressed  clunch 
ashlar  (both  to  the  exterior  and  interior),  the 
monotonous  appearance  of  which  is  relieved  by 
the  sparing  use  of  coloured  stones  used  construc- 
tionally. The  nave  is  paved  with  hard  stone 
and  the  chancel  with  Stamford  tiles : the  sanc- 
tuary is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and 
its  walls  for  5 ft.  in  height  are  lined  with  the 
same  materiala  which  form  monuments  to  the 
late  squire  and  vicar.  The  chancel  fittings  are 
in  chestnut  wood ; the  nave  has  open  benches  of 
yellow  deal  upon  boarded  floors.  The  font  is  of 
Coombe  Down  stone,  and  is  au  exact  repioduc- 
tion  of  an  old  font  that  was  turned  out  of  the 
foundations.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered  5 that 
over  the  nave  is  a fine  old  oak  hammer-beam 
roof,  which  was  brought  from  the  recently  de- 
stroyed church  of  All  Saints,  Cambridge.  The 
church  will  hohl  200  persons,  and  the  cost  is 
about  1,3001.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  R.  U.  Rowe, 
F.S.A. ; the  mason,  Mr.  Wiltshire ; and  the 
general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Bullock,  all  of 
Cambridge  ; the  chancel  fittings  were  made  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth,  Norfolk.  Seven  of 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  producing  the  jewelled  effect  that 
is  SO  much  to  be  desired  in  small  windows. 


GRAND  HOTEL,  SCARBOROUGH. 

This  vast  hotel,  situated  in  a central  and  com- 
manding position  fronting  the  sea,  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  is  expected  to  bo 
ready  for  opening  next  summer.  The  building 
was  commenced  from  designs  by  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Brodrick,  three  years  ago.  In  September,  1865, 
the  whole  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
proprietors,  who  formed  a limited  liability  com- 
pany, and  the  works  were  recommenced  in 
January  last.  The  shell  of  the  building  at  that 
time  had  reached  the  main  cornice,  since  which 
two  additional  stories  aud  the  cupolas  have  been 
added.  Mr.  Archibald  Neill,  of  Bradford,  has 
tho  general  contract  for  the  entire  work ; Mr. 
John  Robinson  is  tho  clerk  of  tho  works  for  the 
company  ; and  the  designs  of  Mr.  Brodrick  are 
being  carried  out. 

The  ai'chitectural  style  of  the  building  is 
Italian,  the  exterior  surfaces  being  of  white 
brick,  with  ornamental  moulded  red  brick  jambs, 
and  enrichments  of  terra-cotta,  and  some  of  the 
jambs  and  cornices  are  of  tooled  Yorkshire  stone. 
The  main  block  of  the  building  is  about  220  ft. 
long,  174  ft.  wide  at  the  north  end,  and  70  ft.  at 
the  south  end,  and  may,  speaking  generally,  be 
called  ten  stories  in  height.  There  is  a balcony 
extending  along  three  of  the  fronts,  and  another 
along  two.  In  front  of  the  main  block  is  a 
portion  of  three  stories,  220  ft.  by  36  ft.,  con- 
sisting of  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms,  the  upper 
part  of  which  will  bo  laid  out  as  a garden-terrace. 
In  the  main  block  two  of  the  basement  stories 
are  devoted  to  kitchens,  cellars,  and  offices  ; the 
third  to  smoking,  billiard,  sitting,  aud  bed 
rooms;  tho  ground-floor  and  six  other  stories 
contain  coffee,  dining,  drawing,  sitting,  and 
sleeping  rooms  ; and  the  four  large  cupolas  have 
each  three  bed-rooms  for  servants.  The  amount 
of  accommodation  will  be  as  follows  5 — Three 
hundred  bed-rooms ; a public  dining-room,  iu 
which  three  hundred  can  dine  at  once,  in  ad- 
dition to  private  dining-rooms ; and  a coffee- 
room,  capable  of  accommodating  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 


LIFE  STATISTICS  OP  PARIS. 

Tsie  report  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent year  has  just  been  issued  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  total  number  of  births  was  13,405, 
the  males  exceeding  tho  females  by  263.  The 
number  of  illegitimate  births  was  3,854  against 
9,601  legitimate,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
10  of  the  former  to  25  of  the  latter.  Thus  the 
city  maintains  its  unenviable  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  natural  children,  the  proportionate 
number  of  which  has  remained  nearly  stationary 
for  many  years  past.  French  statisticians  at- 
tempt to  account  for  this  by  saying  that  many 
young  women  come  to  Paris  from  the  country 
for  their  confinement,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  facilities  for  keeping  it  quiet,  and  perhaps 
also  of  “disposing”  of  their  offspring.  The 


marriages  were  4,877,  and  156  men  and  436 
women  signed  the  register  with  a mark.  The 
deaths  amounted  to  11,114,  of  which  5,780  were 
males.  The  persons  who  died  in  hospitals  num- 
bered 2,728  (nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number),  28  died  in  prison,  and  79  were  found 
dead,  and  were  not  identified.  A curious  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  number  of  legiti- 
mate and  natural  still-born  children.  Those 
belonging  to  the  former  class  reached  700,  whilst 
tho  latter  amounted  to  325  only. 

The  French  returns  always  give  the  number 
of  births  and  deaths  which  take  place  at  home 
and  in  hospitals.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  according  to 
English  notions,  at  all  events,  as  showing  tho 
difference  in  the  social  economy  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  right  to  state  that  some  per- 
sons believe  less  implicitly  in  tho  correctness  of 
the  French  health  statistics  than  others  do. 


BIRMINGHAM  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

The  chief  stone  of  the  Gosta  Green  Free 
Library  has  now  been  laid.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Bateman  & Coraer,  and  the  builders 
are  the  Messrs.  Briggs.  The  site  is  at  the 
corner  of  tho  Aston-road  and  Legge-street, 
forming  au  acute  angle  between  these  two 
streets,  and  having  a frontage  to  them  of 
about  80  ft.  Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser’s  designs 
for  the  building  were  selected  in  a limited  com- 
petition of  local  architects.  The  library  is  about 
44  ft.  square,  with  open  timbered  roof,  lighted 
by  a lantern  light,  running  its  whole  length,  and 
by  a large  window  in  the  gable  end.  It  is  40  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  walls  are 
internally  recessed  with  Gothio-hcaded  recesses, 
for  the  reception  of  book-cases.  A corridor  8 ft. 
wide  fonns  two  lobbies.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  will  be  of  red  brick  and  stone  dressings, 
in  the  Tudor  style.  In  the  main  gable  of  the 
library  is  placed  a three-light  tracery  window, 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  gable  termina- 
tion to  the  lantern  light  on  the  roof.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  building  at  the  angle  has  gables 
on  three  sides,  with  a clock-turret  about  45  ft. 
high. 

The  library  in  Heath  Mill-lane  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  in  Gosta  Green,  but  of  plainer  charac- 
ter. The  designs  of  Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser 
were  selected  for  this  library  also  in  a limited 
competition.  They  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  & Son, 


ACCIDENTS. 

3fa7ichesfer. — A portion  of  a warehouse,  in 
York-street,  has  given  way.  About  a fortnight 
ago  the  side  wall  on  the  ground-floor  gave  way, 
aud  since  then  means  have  beeu  taken  to  pre- 
vent an  extension  of  the  fissure.  A loud  crack, 
however,  was  heard,  only  half  an  hour  previous 
to  which  there  were  in  the  place  between  200 
and  300  persons,  all  employed  in  the  •warehouse ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  earthwork  had  sunk 
considerably  beneath  the  surface  of  the  footpath, 
and  the  rent  in  the  wall  continued  extending  till 
it  had  assumed  somewhat  alarming  proportions. 
Mr.  Lynde,  the  city  surveyor,  and  others,  visited 
the  place,  and  tho  warehouse  was  considered  so 
dangerous  that  all  the  approaches  were  barri- 
caded. The  building  contains  a vast  quantity 
of  clothing  and  material,  ready  for  making  up. 

Liverpool. — In  the  north  end  of  the  town  a 
main  sewer,  which  runs  along  Boundary-street, 
has  burst.  This  sewer  was  intended  by  Mr. 
Newlands,  the  borough  engineer,  to  be  relieved 
by  a new  outlet  sewer,  called  tho  Sandhills 
outlet,  which  is  now  iu  progress.  The  crown  of 
the  sewer  had  given  way,  the  ddbris  falling  in 
and  damming  up  the  flow  of  sewage.  Measures 
were  at  once  taken  for  having  the  damage 
repaired.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
disaster  was  much  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
apprehended.  The  accirmulation  of  the  water 
and  the  shifting  nature  of  tho  soil  in  which 
tho  sewer  is  bedded,  caused  a continuous  chasm 
in  the  street,  and  gave  rise  to  apprehensions 
lest  the  bottom  of  the  canal  (which  is  imme- 
diately adjoining)  might  give  way,  and  occasion 
a frightful  destiaiction  of  life  and  property. 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  a falling 
in  of  a portion  of  Boundary-street,  close  to  the 
bridgewhioh  carries  the  railway  over  the  street,  as 
it  was  feared  this  further  bursting  of  the  sewer 
might  undermine  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  The 
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falling  groand,  however,  was  shored  up  and 
secured  in  both  gaps  ; but  this  was  not  accom- 
plished without  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 
Great  damage  has  been  done,  the  dammed-up 
sewage  having  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
warehouses  and  large  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Chester. — The  New  Waterworks  Company  are 
sinking  a new  shaft  contiguous  to  the  old  one, 
and  two  men  were  engaged  in  sinking.  Suddenly 
a rush  of  water,  accompanied  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  debris,  came  in  upon  them,  and  they 
raised  an  alarm  to  the  persons  who  were  wind- 
ing the  refuse  of  the  excavations  to  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
they  kept  their  heads  above  the  surface.  When 
rescued  from  their  perilous  position  both  men 
were  completely  exhausted.  It  is  surmised  that 
there  have  been  fissures  in  the  sandstone  which 
divides  the  two  shafts,  and  that  a too  heavy 
pressure  of  water  has  caused  the  bursting  of  the 
old  shaft  into  that  of  the  new. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

We  would  draw  attention  to  the  arrangement 
that  architectural  drawings  intended  for  the 
preliminary  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  must 
be  sent  to  the  Museum  between  the  10th  and  the 
20th  of  this  month.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  12th  of  next  month, 
and  from  this  the  London  committee  will  select 
such  drawings  as  they  recommend  should  be 
sent  to  Paris. 


INSUFFICIENT  LEGISLATION  FOR 
HEALTH. 

At  the  recentManchester  Congress, Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  read  a paper  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question.  He  said, — Since  1847  the  whole  of 
our  public  health  legislation  had  occurred.  The 
extent  proved  how  vast  a number  of  evils  there 
were  to  be  remedied ; but  it  had  been  frag- 
mentary, and  much  remained  to  be  done.  Our 
sanitary  system  was  constructed  on  a bad  basis, 
and  required  amendment  and  consolidation.  The 
number  and  variety  of  Acts,  amendments  to 
Acts,  of  bodies  or  persons  to  whom  their  execu- 
tion is  committed,  the  fact  that  often  the  word- 
ing of  the  Act  leaves  a discretion  as  to  their 
execution  in  the  local  authorities,  are  chief 
among  many  reasons  for  a comprehensive  review 
and  amendment.  Does  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
in  an  effectual  way  modify  or  remove  the  faults 
or  deficiencies  of  former  legislation  ? Does  it 
grasp  the  whole  subject  in  a comprehensive  way, 
and  propound  a scheme  which  is  at  once  feasible 
and  complete  ? It  cannot  be  accepted  as  a piece 
of  final  legislation.  It  is  eminently  suggestive, 
but  inefficient.  The  most  obvious  and  important 
deficiency  is  the  absence  of  a central  overlook- 


ing power.  The  bodies  appointed  in  different 
places  to  carry  out  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
quire to  be  placed  under  a capital  council  or 
ministry  of  public  health,  to  supervise  them, 
and  in  some  cases  summarily  compel  them  to  do 
their  duty.  If  it  be  objected  to  as  a step  in  the 
direction  of  centralization,  the  distinction  must 
be  remembered  between  central  supervision  and 
central  administration.  The  former  is  compelling 
others  to  do  their  duty,  the  latter  is  doing  duty  by 
means  of  others.  This  distinction  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  assigning  its  duties  to  the  proposed 
body.  The  administration  of  sanitary  measures 
is  of  national  as  well  as  of  local  importance.  The 
cholera  at  Southampton  or  Liverpool  is  an  event 
of  thrilling  interest  at  London  and  Birmingham. 
Moreover,  health  administration,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  summary.  The  law,  which  works  in  a 
methodical  order,  may  only  be  set  in  motion  when 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  Or,  supposing 
the  remedy  to  be  specific,  the  individual  may  be 
wanting  who  will  take  the  initiative  against  the 
local  authority.  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  a case 
where  a place  of  800  inhabitants  was  in  a terrible 
condition,  and  the  town  refusing  to  act,  although 
two-thirds  of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out 
improvements  was  offered  by  private  persons,  no 
legal  way  of  compelling  them  to  act  existed.  1. 
There  is  a general  complaint  against  the  local 
authorities.  Mr.  Jenkins  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  various  eminent  sanitary  reformers  in  proof 
of  this,  and  facts  reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
coroner  for  Middlesex,  by  Mr.  Drew  of  London, 
and  by  Dr.  Fowler  in  a recent  letter  to  the  Times. 
He  proceeded  to  show  that  the  49th  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act,  though  intended  to  do  so,  pro- 
vides no  remedy.  It  provides  for  application  to 
a Secretary  of  State  in  cases  of  the  default  of 
local  authorities.  It  is  inconvenient  to  apply  to 
Secretaries  of  State  in  matters  foreign  to  their 
usual  duties  ; and,  moreover,  if  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  permissive,  as  they  are  cases  of 
discretion,  there  can  be  no  “legal  default  in 
enforcing  those  provisions  “ of  which  a Secretary 
of  State  could  take  cognisance.  If  these  powers 
can  be  entrusted  to  them,  they  can  better  be  done 
by  a body  for  the  purpose.  The  authorities  are 
very  various  and  numerous,  and  their  machinery 
imperfect.  In  some  cases  medical  officers  and 
inspectors  are  obligatory,  and  in  others  only 
permissive.  What  a result  of  retrograde 
legislation ! There  should  be  medical  officers 
all  over  the  country.  Private  persons  will 
do  a great  deal  before  they  will  engage  in 
anything  involving  expense.  But  where  these 
officers  have  been  appointed,  they  may  be 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  the  authorities.  The  renowned 
instance  of  St.  Pancras  proves  that  vestries  and 
boards  composed  of  tradesmen,  licensed  victual- 
lers, and  the  like,  are  not  open  to  the  warnings 
and  suggestions  of  capable  officers.  The  value 
of  a proposition  is  by  them  likely  to  be  estimated 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  demand  it  involves 
upon  the  rates.  The  officer  should  be  indepen- 


dent of  the  authority.  His  appointment  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a central  autho-  ;i 
rity.  There  should  be  also  a more  extended  i 
oversight  of  localities.  The  provisions  of  the  | 
statute  should  be  enacted  plainly  and  impera-  ; 
tively;  and  a central  authority  should  employ  i 
a national  inspector  to  watch  the  sanitary  con-  t 
dition  of  the  kingdom,  suggest  improvements,  \ 
investigate  and  report  upon  complaints.  The  ! 
Sanitary  Act  was  in  many  particulars  permis-  i 
sive,  which  was  detrimental  to  an  effective  ; 
administration  of  the  law.  There  was  an  utter  1 
absence  of  any  principle  of  action,  of  any  i 
systematic  theory,  or  any  consistency.  The  : 
repetition,  supplementation,  and  confusion  which  li 
this  Act  appeared  to  exhibit  elevated  it  to  the  ij 
position  of  a lanique  cariosity.  For  sanitary  ij 
reform  there  could  be  no  greater  bugbear  than  :i 
a permissive  enactment.  The  truest  economy  j 
was  that  which,  by  a moderate  expenditure,  [i 
reduced  the  probabilities  of  disease  to  a mini-  ij 
mum,  and  not  that  which  neglected  till  the  fatal  i 
hour  measures  of  precaution,  and  wasted  lavish  } 
sums  upon  the  means  of  cure.  Wretched  houses 
made  wretched  homes  ; and  while  immoral  and  i 
slatternly  habits  converted  fine  dwellings  into  I 
sties,  it  was  almost  as  true  that  dirty  and  un- 
healthy habitations  transferred  a taint  to  the 
characters  and  habits  of  those  who  occupied 
them.  The  depressing  influence  of  filth  and 
disease  wrote  their  evidences  on  men’s  man- 
ners as  well  as  upon  their  skins  5 and  if  the  1 
body  social  and  political  were  to  be  sound,  the  i 
body  physical  must  be  healthy  too. 


ELPHINSTONE  COLLEGE,  BOMBAY.  ^ 

We  add  another  evidence  to  those  already  I 
afforded  in  our  pages  of  the  architectural  activity  ft 
prevailing  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  [f 

The  building  of  which  we  now  give  the  plan  ji 
and  a perspective  view,  is  in  course  of  erection  | 
in  Bombay,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  | 
Trubshawe,  the  consulting  architect  to  the  Go-  I 
vernmeut  of  Bombay.  It  is  designed  for  the  I 
accommodation  of  the  professors  and  pupils  in  | 
the  Elphinstone  College,  an  established  and  a 
flourishing  institution  of  that  city.  The  funds  I 
for  the  new  building  are  in  part  granted  by  the 
local  government,  but,  to  a very  large  extent, 
they  have  been  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
Cowasjee  Jehanghier,  Esq.,  one  of  the  moat 
wealthy  and  generous  of  the  native  gentlemen 
in  Bombay.  His  name  is  to  be  permanently 
connected  with  the  new  building. 

The  walls  are  of  masonry,  and  the  principal 
stories  are  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
arcaded  verandahs  carried  along  them.  The 
joiners’  and  carpenters’  work  will  bo  executed  in 
teak.  The  roofs  will  probably  be  covered  with 
corrugated  iron,  a material  now  largely  used  in 
Bombay,  as  a substitute  for  the  light  and  perish- 
able native  roofing-tiles. 


ELPHINSTONE  college,  BOMBAY. Mu.  Jamks  Tuubsiiawe,  Architect 
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SEWAGE  AM)  WATEE  SUPPLY- 

The  Regisfcrar-Goneral,  in  his  report  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  October  20,  says, — 

The  health  of  London  depends  very  mncli 
upon  the  inflow  of  pure  water,  and  the  outflow 
of  impure  sewage.  The  nine  water  compa- 
nies have,  according  to  their  returns,  supplied 
100,864,971  gallons  daily  on  an  average  in  the 
London  area  during  the  month  of  September. 

South  London  received  from  its  three  water 
companies  30,186,829  gallons  daily  during  the 
month ; and  Hr.  Bazalgette  has,  upon  being 
applied  to,  supplied  a return  of  the  sewage  dis- 
charged daily  in  September  at  the  southern  out- 
fall works.  Crossness  ; it  amounted  to46,229,675 
gallons,  including  the  yield  of  the  streams  of 
land  drainage,  which  necessarily  varies  from 
week  to  week.  The  sewage  discharged  daily 
was  43,976,300,  37,443,771,  43,319,041  gallons 
in  the  three  weeks  ending  October  20th. 

If,  instead  of  gallon,  the  more  convenient  cubic 
metre  of  French  engineers,  or  metric  ton,  agree- 
ing closely  mth  our  ton  weight,  is  substituted, 
we  have  these  results.*  London  was  supplied 
with  458,276  metric  tons  of  water  daily  during 
September,  or  at  the  rate  of  318  tons  per  minute, 
5i  metric  tons  per  second.  On  tho  south  side 
the  water  supply  was  95  metric  tons,  the  sewage 
discharged  at  Crossness  149  metric  tons,  per 
minute. 

The  northern  outfall  sewer  does  not  yet  carry 
down  to  Barking  Creek  the  sewage  of  the  low- 
level  region  north  of  the  Thames ; and  Mr. 
Bazalgette  fears  that  “ it  wili  be  quite  a year 
and  a half  before  we  shall  get  the  whole  of  the 
northern  sewage  discharge  through  the  outfall 
sewer,  because  parts  of  the  low  level  have  to  be 
constructed  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  Chelsea 
embankment  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.” 
Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  London  sewage. 

The  quality  of  the  water  supply  in  September 
has  been  tested  as  usual  by  Dr.  Frankland.  He 
gives  a remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of 
filtration,  through  animal  charcoal,  of  the  East 
London  Company’s  water,  supplied  to  the  tenants 
of  Miss  Coutts  in  Columbia-square.  The  organic 
matter  was  reduced  to  the  minutest  quantity ; 
the  hardness  from  20°  to  7°.  The  filtration  of 
the  water  supply  for  700  people  is  here  per- 
formed without  the  least  difficulty. 

The  Medical  Health  officers  of  London  have 
been  requested  to  favour  the  Registrar-General 
witli  a weekly  return  of  what  is  done  in  their 
respective  districts  for  extinguishing  epidemic 
cholera.  Dr.  Ballard  has  fully  described  the 
measm'es  which  are  employed  in  Islington.  It 
is  by  scrupulous  attention  to  such  details,  and 
by  purifying  tho  water,  that  this  plague  can  be 
stayed. 


THE  SEWAGE  CONGRESS. 

A CONGRESS  on  the  sewage  question  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  held  at  Learning- 
ton, — rather*  an  odd  place  for  sneh  a purpose,  and 
giving  it  much  more  of  a local  and  leas  of  a 
general  aspect  than  was  desirable.  Lord  Leigh 
presided,  and  the  congress  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Pump  Rooms.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr. 
Hawksley  urging  the  earth-closet  system ; by 
Mr.  Menzies,  of  Windsor,  on  the  separation 
system;  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  Croydon  case  ; 
and  by  others ; bat  nothing  new  was  elicited ; 
and  on  the  whole  the  Leamington  Congress  may 
be  regarded  as  a failure.  ! 

The  exact  deductions  which  Dr.  Hawksley  set 
forth  as  representing  the  practical  value  of  earth ; 
closets  were  as  follows  : — 

“ Taking  the  various  estimates  of  tlie  value  of  human 
refuse,  he  found  the  lowest  estimate  worth  14s.  per 
annum,  and  the  highest  158.  3d.  This  for  3,000,000,  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  gave  at  the  lowest  estimate 
2,100,0001.,  at  the  highest  a gross  income  of  2,287,600/. 
would  bo  realized.  Against  this  be  placed  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  management  as  follows:— The  600  sections 
into  which  the  metropolis  would  be  divided,  would  be 
formed  into  sub-sections,  each  containing  300  closets.  He 
calculated  the  expenses  of  each  sub-section  per  day  at  3s. 
for  three  hours’  labour;  cart  and  horses,  43.  6d. ; quoti 
of  rent,  sheds,  &c.,  ed. ; total,  Hs.  The  work  to  be  per 
formed  between  six  and  nine  each  morning.  Each  cart 
on  leaving  its  station,  will  convey  a load  equal  to  2 ton: 

1 cwt.,  consisting  of  200  pails,  weighing  9 cwt.  to  3,600  lbs 
of  earth.  The  additional  weight  of  sewage  matter  he  cal 
onlated  at  16  cwt.  102  iba.  alter  collection.  The  annua 
expeaees  of  tho  500  sections  would  be  623,250/.  Balanc 
of  profit  on  the  lowest  estimate,  1,476,750/.  If  every  per 
son  in  each  habitation  received  7b.  per  head  for  this  re 
fuse  material,  the  amount  would  be  1,600,000/.,  leaving  a 
balance  to  pay  for  pails  and  management  equal  to 
426,760/." 


• A cubic  m5tre  of  pure  water  weighs  a metric  ton  s* 
1,000  litres  » 220'1  gallons  = 2,201  lb.  avoirdupois,  while 
the  common  ton  is  2,240  lb. 


On  the  accuracy  of  these  tables  Dr.  Hawksley 
relied. 

Mr.  Menzies,  of  Windsor,  in  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  pointed  out  that  at  Alder- 
shott  camp,  though  the  ground  was  of  the  poorest 
description,  no  one  would  take  the  refuse  of  the 
closets  gratuitously,  and  it  cost  the  War  Office 
from  500Z.  to  600Z.  a year  to  got  it  removed. 

We  may  here  take  tho  opportunity  of  reoord- 
that  in  a very  commendable 
spirit  of  inquiry,  several  members  of  the  Win- 
cheater  Local  Board  paid  a visit  to  Romsey 
lately,  to  inspect  the  aah-closets  invention  of 
Dr.  Taylor;  bnt  wo  believe  they  returned  with 
the  conviction,  that  however  effective  the  closets 
might  be  for  certain  objects,  they  do  not  and 
cannot  effect  the  great  object  of  main  drainage 
or  sewerage  works,  the  getting  rid  of  cesspools, 
and  the  prompt  and  rapid  removal  from  town 
houses  of  all  fluid  or  semi-fluid  refuse,  which,  if 
stored  up,  would  enter  the  putrefactive  state, 
and  create  the  nuisances  all  are  too  familiar 
with. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  an  able  lecture,  treated  of 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  and  organic  poisons 
on  the  spreading  of  disease.  He  pointed  out 
how  organic  poisons  might  be  transmitted  in 
sewage  either  dried  or  dissolved  in  water.  The 
object  of  primary  importance  was  thorough  ven- 
tilation and  plenty  of  sewering.  The  best  dis- 
infectants were  iodine  and  chlorine.  All  natural 
excreta  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before 
they  left  the  sick-room.  Perhaps  the  best  pos- 
sible system  of  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  would 
be  that  in  which  every  particle  would  be  con- 
veyed away  as  it  was  produced,  in  well-flushed 
drains,  into  the  sea.  He  viewed  the  question 
from  the  stand-point  of  tho  health  of  the  com- 
munity, believing  that]  national  health  was 
national  wealth.  His  views  were  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  view  of  the  economist  who  hoped 
to  make  this  refuse  profitable  by  returning  it  to 
the  soil.  He  would  have  them  remember,  how- 
ever, that  in  nature  nothing  was  lost.  Nature 
was  an  almighty  conservator,  and  out  of  the 
very  womb  of  death  sprang  in  perpetual  lino 
the  most  perfect  form  of  life.  The  lecturer  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Another  million  for  the  Liverpool  Docks  has 
been  voted  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board.  This  includes  tho  purchase  of  150  acres 
for  a system  of  new  coal  docks.  Mr.  John  Laird, 
M.P.,  urged  that  the  interests  of  Birkenhead 
were  being  neglected  by  the  Board,  in  order  to 
push  Liverpool.  The  committee’s  report,  how- 
ever, was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  it  was  stated  that  the  trade  of  the 
port  had  so  extended  as  to  require  an  immediate 
expenditure  of  334,0001. ; 155,OOOZ.  being  for 
com  warehouses  alone,  and  154,000Z.  for  the 
Herculaneum  Dock.  200,0001.  was  the  engineer’s 
estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  complete 
works  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1863  and  earlier 
Acts.  258,OOOZ.  was  the  excess  over  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Bill  passed  in  1864. 

The  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Town 
Conncil  have  presented  to  the  Council  a proposal 
to  borrow  an  additional  sum  of  150,0001.  upon 
their  Improvement  Act  of  1864,  under  which 
300,0001.  have  already  been  borrowed,  and  in 
great  pai't  spent.  The  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal has  been  deferred.  The  committee’s  re- 
commendation of  a series  of  street  improvements, 
to  cost  342,3221.  in  land,  26,5161.  in  works,  pro- 
posed to  be  included  in  a new  Bill  to  be  presented 
to  Parliament  next  session,  has  been  confirmed 
to  the  extent  of  an  expenditure  of  260,0001.  It 
was  stated  incidentally,  in  illustration  of  the 
valne  of  land  in  the  central  streets  of  the  town, 
that  601.  a yard  had  been  offered  for  the  site  of 
Compton  House,  in  Church-street. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee 
Mr.  Lawrence  proposed  a clause  applying  for , 
powers  to  borrow  another  100,0001.  under  the 
Sanitary  Amendment  Act  of  1864.  On  the  three 
presentments  under  that  Act  a sum  of  64,0001. 
had  already  been  spent,  and  therefore  there 
remained  bnt  26,0001.  A great  deal  of  good,  he 
said,  had  already  been  done  under  that  Act,  and 
a great  deal  more  could  be  done.  The  motion 
was  passed,  and  another  clause  in  the  Bill  with 
regard  to  road  improvements  at  Bootle,  Everton, 
and  other  places,  at  a cost  of  11,3501.  was 
passed. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a church,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Alexander,  has  been  laid.  The 


building,  which  is  to  be  erected  near  the 
Miller’s  Bridge  station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  line  of  railway,  will  afford  accom- 
modation to  1,500  persona.  It  will  be  103  ft. 
long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  built  in  the  composite  style 
of  architecture.  The  aisles  will  be  9 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  the  nave  24  ft.  2 in.  wide.  There  will 
be  no  galleries  except  for  an  organ.  The  stme- 
tnre  will  cost  over  4,0001.  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Glaister  the 
builder. 


LEEDS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a discuBsion  on  the  street  improvements  of 
Paris  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  esteemed  president  of  the  time  (Professor 
Donaldson)  took  occasion  to  observe  of  the  town 
of  Leeds,  that  “ nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
thoroughfares  of  that  town.”  This  reproach  is 
just,  and  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  to>vn  of  Leeds  is  aware  of  it,  and  is  now 
about  to  widen  the  line  of  thoroughfare  which 
connects  the  leading  railway-station  with  the 
heart  of  the  town. 

The  town  council  have,  however,  only  found 
courage  to  undertake  this  improvement  on  a 
most  moderate  scale ; the  new  thoroughfare  is 
to  be  neither  of  uniform  width,  nor  perfectly  or 
even  approximately  straight,  the  only  recom- 
mendation of  the  adopted  scheme  being,  that  it 
can  be  executed  at  a comparatively  moderate 
outlay.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  town  councillors,  whose  expenditure  of 
public  money  is  often  jealously  looked  after  by 
the  ratepayers,  should  adopt  a scheme  which  is 
supposed  to  be  economical ; bnt  happily  in  the 
present  case  it  is  hoped  that  the  ratepayers 
themselves,  who  are  moving  in  the  matter,  will 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  making  tho 
best  of  the  present  opportunity ; effecting  a 
thoroughly  successful  improvement,  and  supply- 
ing this  town  with  at  least  one  really  noble 
street. 

There  are  three  designs  now  before  the  Leeds 
public.  The  design  at  present  adopted  has 
earned,  and  deservedly,  the  local  nickname  of 
the  dog-legged  street ; a second  covers  nearly 
the  same  ground,  but  with  a gentle  curve,  of 
Bofficient  radius,  however,  to  shut  out  of  view 
one  end  of  the  street  from  a person  entering  it 
at  the  other.  Tho  third  presents  a straight 
street  of  uniform  width,  joining  the  two  points 
to  be  connected,  and  if  carried  out,  will  be  far 
superior  to  the  crooked  street,  and  even  to  the 
curved  one,  in  suitability  for  traffic  and  in  effect. 
It  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
public-spirited  effort  nowon  foot  for  securing 
that  this  great  improvement  shall  be  done  in  the 
best  possible  way,  meets  with  the  success  it 
merits;  and  that  this  is  likely  maybe  angured 
from  the  great  attention  to  house  architecture 
shown  of  late  years  in  Leeds,  and  from  the  high 
character  of  the  public  buildings  recently  erected 
there. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 

St.  Anne’s  Church,  Soho. — This  church  has 
just  been  re-opened  after  considerable  altera- 
tions. Under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  architect,  the  seats  in  tho  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  re-ai’ranged  and  cut  down  to  a 
reasonable  height.  The  gallery  seats  have  also 
been  lowered,  and  the  system  of  lighting  by 
brackets  from  the  gallery  fronts  has  been 
changed  to  a series  of  small  gaseliers  or  star- 
lights  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  But  the  great 
feature  in  the  present  alterations  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a chancel  out  of  one  bay  of  the  nave,  the 
apse  being  reserved  as  a sacrarium.  A low 
screen  of  carved  oak  has  been  thrown  across  the 
church  at  the  first  pillar  from  the  east,  the  space 
within  being  fitted  with  carved  oak  stalls  for  the 
choir.  These  are  separated  from  the  side 
aisles  by  oak  screens,  surmounted  by  grilles  of 
metalwork.  The  church  is  raised  one  step  from 
the  nave,  and  three  more  steps  lead  to  the  foot- 
pace, on  which  the  altar  stands.  The  whole  of 
the  chancel  and  aacrarium  has  been  paved  with 
tiles,  and  the  old  panelling  round  the  apse  has 
been  re-arranged,  the  paint  having  been  cleaned 
off,  and  appropriate  decorations  in  gold  and 
colonrs  applied  on  the  natural  wood,  slightly 
stained  as  a ground.  A teredos  and  snper-altar 
in  marbles  and  alabaster,  bearing  a Greek  cross, 
charged  with  the  emblems  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
font  evangelists  in  mosaic,  complete  the  new 
architectural  features  of  the  east  end.  The 
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credence  consists  of  a carved  wooden  bracket 
attached  to  the  panelling  of  the  apse  ; and  a 
new  altar-cloth,  designed  by  the  architect,  has 
been  worked  by  the  Sisters  at  Clewer. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square. — Va- 
rions  alterations  have  lately  taken  place  in 
this  church.  The  whole  of  the  levels  of  the 
chancel  have  been  altered,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  the  altar  being  approached 
by  seven  steps  from  the  nave.  Three  of  the  steps 
being  in  the  chancel-arch,  on  the  upper  step  is  an 
open  screen  of  ironwork,  about  4 ft.  in  height, 
painted  and  gilded . In  each  of  the  side  arches  of 
the  chancel  is  placed  a parclose  of  ironwork,  in 
flowing  patterns,  with  an  elaborate  creating,  the 
whole  richly  gilded  and  painted.  A row  of 
lights  is  carried  along  the  tops  of  the  screens, 
with  branches  at  the  principal  uprights.  In  the 
nave,  projecting  from  each  column,  are  gas 
branches,  of  ironwork,  ornamented  with  gilded 
andj  painted  scrollwork.  The  walls  of  the 
sacrarinm  are  to  be  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
by  Messrs.  Bell,  Redfern,  & Almond;  and  the 
arches  of  the  wall-arcade  of  the  sanctuary  will 
have  figures  painted  on  them  by  the  same 
artists.  The  structural  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  and  the  ironwork 
by  Mr.  J.  Potter,  under  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  : 
carry  out  hereafter  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter’s  : 
designs  for  the  tower  and  spire,  and  the  north  ' 
aisle. 

St.  James’s  (Roman  Catholic)  Church,  Spanish  i 
Place.  — This  church,  which  was  originally' 
erected  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Bonomi,  * 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  the  in- 
terior decorated,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  The  arched  ceiling  of ; 
the  nave  is  enriched  in  various  colours,  and  with 
honeysuckle,  gnilloches,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  groined  bay  over  the  sanctuary  has  a blue 
ground,  studded  with  stars  in  gold,  of  novel 
design.  The  columns  and  entablature  of  balda- 
chino  are  of  Sienna  marble  ; the  caps  and  bases 
picked  out  in  gold  and  colours,  as  are  also  the 
entablature  and  pediment  over.  The  high  altar 
and  reredos  are  gilt.  The  general  colour  of  the 
walls  is  lavender  grey,  which  shows  out  well  the 
valuable  pictures  which  this  church  possesses. 
The  decorator  employed  was  Mr.  J.  Sheate,  of 
Salisbury-street,  Portman-market.  A new  grand 
organ  by  Messrs  Gray  & Davidson,  has  also  been 
erected. 


FIRES  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Yorh. — St.  Patrick’s  (R.C.)  Cathedral  has 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  70,000  dollars.  The  fire  originated  in 
an  adjoining  building,  and  first  destroyed  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral.  The  vestments  and  ves- 
sels used  in  divine  service  were  saved.  Many 
frescoes,  works  of  American  and  foreign  artists, 
were  destroyed,  and  also  a fine  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  church  seated  3,000  persons. 
The  insurance  amounts  to  50,000  dollars.  The 
walls  are  believed  to  be  strong  enough  for  resto- 
ration. The  rebuilding,  it  is  believed,  will  be  at 
once  begun. 

Quebec. — Nearly  2,500  houses  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  Quebec,  and  18,000  persons  rendered 
homeless.  The  fire  broke  out  in  a house  in 
St.  Joseph-street,  near  the  Jacques  Carter  Market, 
and  it  spread  along  St.  Joseph  and  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges  streets  to  the  junction  of  St.  Valier- 
street,  carrying  everything  before  it.  The  church 
of  La  Congregation  escaped,  though  in  great 
danger.  The  fire  also  spread  into  the  wooden 
houses  of  St.  Sauvenr,  and  its  church  took  fire. 
Meantime,  along  St.  Valier-street,  towards  the 
toll-gate,  and  the  streets  surrounding  the  General 
Hospital  and  Convent,  another  terrible  fire  was 
raging  with  even  greater  fury  ; while  at  the 
back  of  Crown-street,  along  Prince  Edward’s- 
street,  Jesuit-street,  and  Rilard-street,  the  flames 
were  creeping  back  and  enveloping  street  after 
street.  The  conflagration  only  ceased  when 
there  was  nothing  more  for  it  to  feed  on.  The 
loss  of  real  property  is  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  dollars  to  3,000,000  dollars.  Mass 
meetings  are  being  held  for  behoof  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  fire,  and  the  Colonial  Government 
have  sent  10,000  tents  for  their  temporary  ac- 
commodation. The  poor  people  have  a bleak 
winter  prospect  before  them. 

Ottawa. — A large  fire  has  also  occurred  in 
Ottawa.  The  whole  of  the  block  of  buildings 
between  Murray  and  Clarence  streets,  opposite 
the  Market-square,  was  destroyed.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  from  30,000  dollars  to  50,000  dol- 


lars, with  only  3,000  dollars  or  4,000  dollars 
insurance.  The  fire  was  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

If  there  be  any  truth,  by  the  way,  in  the 
remark  that  fires  are  apt  to  occur  after  pesti- 
lence (whether  from  a restoration  of  ozone 
beyond  the  average,  after  its  pestilential  de- 
ficiency, or  from  some  other  cause),  now  is  the 
time  to  beware  of  great  fires  in  London. 


INADGDRATION  OF  THE  SYKES 
MEMORLiL. 

The  monument  reared  by  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  has  been  formally  inaugurated,  at  Driffield, 
in  presence  of  a great  gathering  of  the  residents 
of  the  district.  The  idea  of  this  memorial  was 
conceived  early  in  1864,  and  a committee  of 
gentlemen  and  farmers  of  the  Riding  was  formed. 
Subscriptions  flowed  in  so  rapidly  that  in  July  of 
the  same  year  an  exhibition  of  designs  for  the 
memorial,  comprising  157  competitive  contribu- 
tions, was  held,  and  the  present  design  was 
selected ; and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1865,  the 
preliminaries  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Hotham,  M.P. 
for  the  Riding,  who  also  undertook  the  ceremony 
of  inauguration.  Except,  indeed,  for  the  sculpture, 
the  monument  might  have  been  inaugurated  six 
months  ago.  In  our  last  vol.,  page  245,  we  gave 
a view  of  the  design ; but  we  may  here  state  that 
the  erection  occupies  the  summit  of  Garton-hill, 
and  stands  upon  the  southern  rampart  of  the 
British  earthworks  which  cross  the  high  wolds 
, from  Wartre  to  the  Danes’  Graves,  a range  of 
' 15  miles.  The  memorial,  as  erected,  consists  of 
a tower  and  spire,  surmounted  by  a cross,  the 
^ design  being  of  the  Early  Decorated  period, 

' and  provided  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs.  The  base 
j is  28  ft.  square,  with  a total  height  of  120  ft. 

' The  base,  or  pedestal,  has  four  panels,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  entrance-door,  and  over  it  the  bas- 
1 relief  of  the  late  baronet  on  his  favourite  hunter, 
a copy,  in  fact,  of  the  idea  of  Grant’s  picture  of 
Sir  Tatton.  The  opposite  panel  is  filled  with 
' the  emblematic  representations  of  agricultural 
life,  and  the  two  others  are  blank.  The  sculp- 
ture is  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  The 
' ornamental  portion  is  limited,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  sculptured  caps,  strings,  entablatures, 

! &c.  A stair  leads  to  the  observatory,  a room  at 
' the  base  of  the  spire,  lighted  by  four  ovate 
windows,  from  which  there  is  a look-out  over 

* most  of  the  county,  and  a glimpse  of  Sledmere 
itself.  The  monument  was  estimated  to  cost  up- 
wards of  1,500Z.,  but  the  full  outlay  will  be  nearly 
1,8001.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 

' Simpson  & Malone,  of  Hull,  and  the  stone  used 

• is  in  alternating  strings  of  white  Yorkshire  (from 
I Bolton’s  quarry,  near  Whitby)  and  Mansfield  red. 


THE  BURNLEY  NEW  MARKET-HALL. 

The  chief  stone  of  the  Burnley  New  Market- 
hall  has  been  laid,  in  masonic  form,  by  the 
mayor  and  the  chairman  of  the  markets  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation.  The  new  market- 
hall,  of  the  design  of  which  we  gave  a 
view,  with  plan,  in  our  number  for  April  7th 
last,  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
market,  and  of  other  property  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  The  hall  will  be  180  ft.  long 
and  115  ft.  wide,  and  will  contain  shops 
and  galleries.  The  style  will  be  Italian,  and 
above  the  chief  entrance  there  will  be  a clock 
tower,  90  ft.  in  height.  It  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
Green,  of  Portsmouth,  near  Todmorden.  The 
probable  cost  is  estimated  at  between  40,0001. 
and  50,0001. ; and  as  to  the  return,  it  is  esti- 
mated from  2,0001.  to  2,5001.  per  annum. 


LEYBOURNE  CASTLE. 

This  castle,  the  lords  of  which  played  a con- 
siderable part  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  two  of  the  name  were 
summoned  as  barons,  stands  by  the  road-side 
near  its  pariah  church  of  the  same  name,  between 
Snodland  and  West  Mailing,  in  Kent,  and  at  no 
great  distsince  from  the  ancient  Neville  seat  of 
Birling. 

The  building,  judging  from  its  present  remains, 
scarcely  supports  the  power  of  its  late  lords,  nor 
does  it  appear  ever  to  have  been  more  extensive. 


Part  of  the  walls  may  be  of  Norman  date,  but 
the  general  aspect  is  of  the  date  of  Henry  III., 
and  the  gateway  may  be  of  Edward  III. 

The  most  perfect  portion  is  the  gateway,  a 
pointed  and  ribbed  arch,  which  opens  between 
two  bold  drum  towers,  placed  unusually  close 
together.  Above  the  portal  is  a slit  or  chase 
about  3 ft.  wide  and  6 in.  deep,  pointing  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  much  resembling  a 
large  post-office  opening.  The  narrow  diraen-  | 
sions  of  this  opening,  its  straight  sides,  and  the  | 
thickness  of  the  wall,  would  prevent  its  being 
used  for  the  casting  down  of  projectiles,  and 
even  as  a horizontal  loop  its  range  would  be  very 
limited.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
pouring  down  of  water,  supposing  the  outer  gate 
to  have  been  assailed  by  fire. 

A little  in  advance  of  this  wall,  on  either  side 
of  the  doorway,  is  a portcullis  groove,  rectan- 
gular instead  of  a half  round  as  usual;  and  these 
grooves,  instead  of  ascending  as  a chase  or  slit 
in  the  entrance  vault,  placing  the  grate,  when 
lifted  nearly  out  of  sight,  ascend  in  front  of  the 
door,  to  about  double  its  height,  so  that  the  i 
grating  would  always  be  entirely  visible,  whether  I 
down  or  up.  The  chains  by  which  it  hung,  also  | 
visible,  ascended  through  a machicolation  at  the  I 
rampart  level,  formed  by  throwing  a flat  seg-  i 
mental  arch  from  tower  to  tower,  parallel  to  i 
and  about  18  in.  in  advance  of  the  gateway  and  i 
wall  above  it.  This  arrangement,  seen  at  Neath  | 
and  elsewhere,  left  the  lower  opening  free  for  its  1 
special  uses,  while  from  the  upper  opening  stones  t 
or  heavy  projectiles  could  be  dropped  with  but  ( 
little  risk  to  those  employing  them.  I 

In  advance  of  the  portcullis  grooves,  two  ^ 
lateral  holes  at  the  level  of  the  door  cill  show  \ 
where  the  pivots  of  the  drawbridge  rested.  I 
Bridge  pit  and  moat  are  now  filled  up.  The  i 
rear  parts  of  the  gate-house  and  entrance  vault! 
have  been  destroyed.  j 

The  irregular  outline  of  the  castle  may  be 
traced,  and  two  detached  groups  of  ruins,  with  i 
a couple  of  drum  towers,  remain;  but  there  is  1 
nothing  of  any  special  interest  excepting  the  I 
gateway  and  its  defences.  C.  I 


THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Sir, — The  extracts  from  Mr.  Macrone’s  replyi: 
to  your  correspondent,  “ C.  E.,”  published  in;l 
your  issue  of  the  4th  August  last,  will  not  longj 
remain  without  an  answer,  I have  no  doubt.n 
Meanwhile  I may  afford  a little  comment  on. 
Mr.  M.’s  remarks,  which  from  my  being 
“wallah,”  may  carry  weight.  Whatever  mayp 
be  urged  by  the  Government  of  India  cannotlj 
invalidate  the  fact  that  the  service  has  got  a badlj 
name,  and  this  I attribute  not  so  much  to  the. 
numerous  complaints  in  the  public  journals,  asi 
to  the  accounts  from  men  in  the  service  to  theirfl 
friends  at  home.  I think  I may  state  without 
fear,  that  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  come 
out  under  the  competition  system,  are  discon- 
tented with  the  result  of  their  venture. 

So  effectually  has  this  feeling  been  dissemi- 
nated,  that  I am  given  to  understand  from 
friends  at  home  that  not  only  is  the  class  of 
men  coming  to  the  examinations  inferior  to 
what  it  was  at  first,  but  that  the  numbers  have 
decreased.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lists  of  the 
first  two  or  three  batches,  and  compare  their 
places  of  training  and  engineer  masters  with 
this  year’s  batch,  and  the  difference  will  be  very 
apparent.  The  latter  batch  seem  to  be  (or 
rather  two-thirds  of  them),  crammed  men  o: 
some  Irish  College,  or  from  that  most  valuable 
engineering  school,  “ the  Dollar  Institution,” 
wherever  that  may  be.  Most  pre-eminently  in 
this  country  do  we  want  practical  men — men 
who  can  go  into  detail,  or  even  handle  a too] 
themselves. 

A great  deal  of  Mr.  Macrone’s  letter  about 
civil  superintending  engineers,  and  comparison  o: 
pay  of  military  and  civil  employes,  is  men 
special  pleading,  and  is  amusing  to  those  out 
here  “who  know.”  For  instance,  the  five  civi 
superintending  engineers  are  men  (with  the  ex 
ception  of  one,  I think),  who  came  out  hen 
originally  in  high  grades,  and  should  have  beei 
higher  up  if  fairly  treated. 

“ C.  E.”  is  quite  right  in  comparing  3001.  a yeai 
out  here  with  1001.  a year  at  home.  I,  on  first 
leaving  my  pupilage,  did  (unlike  Mr.  Macrone) 
live  for  some  little  time  on  1001.  a year,  and  cat 
honestly  say  that  I then  had  better  food,  a bettei 
house  over  me,  and  generally  more  pleasure  ii 
life  than  I have  had  out  here  on  3001.  or  ever 
4001.  a year.  How  Mr.  M.  can  coolly  assert  tba 
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2401,  a year  is  enongL  to  live  on  out  here  in  the 
position  of  a gentleman,  I leave  it  to  hia  con- 
science to  say.  True  it  is  that  military  men  get 
less  than  this  at  the  outset,  but  with  the  same 
result  that  occurs  to  the  deluded  competition 
wallah — he  gets  into  debt. 

The  last  paragraph  you  give  enlarges  upon 
the  improved  position  of  the  civil  engineer  since 
ten  years  ago.  This  is  really  meant  for  the 
social  status  having  advanced,  but  may,  by  con- 
fiding youths,  bo  interpreted  to  mean  the  pecu- 
niary value.  The  latter  is  certainly  not  the 
ease,  for  the  pay  of  the  present  day  is  worth 
about  two-thirds  of  the  same  pay  ten  years  ago, 
so  mnch  have  prices  increased  out  here  of  late. 
The  Government  recognising  this,  have  raised 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers  in  the  Punjab  and 
other  provinces,  and  until  they  do  so  for  the 
Public  Works  Department  I should  advise  young 
men  to  stop  at  home,  and  wait  for  increase  to 
save  on  there,  instead  of  coming  out  here  to 
wait  for  the  same  in  an  Indian  tent,  with  a towel 
round  one’s  loins  as  the  only  bearable  clothing. 

JUNGLEE. 


ENIGMA  ON  THE  LETTER  H. 

In  my  quotation  of  the  first  line  of  Miss 
Fanshawe’s  enigma  on  the  letter  H,  an  unlucky 
slip  of  the  pen  occurred.  I think  I may  as  well 
transcribe  the  original  as  it  appears  in  the 
MS.  of  the  authoress,  appending  the  ordinary 
“Byronio”  form.  The  varying  words  of  the 
|Original  are  noted  by  italics,  the  changes  by 
ibrackets.  The  “ Byronic  ” form  is  taken  from 
iGalignani’s  edition  of  “ Byron,”  in  1 vol.  8vo., 
ipublished  in  1826,  in  which  it  is  prudently 
[printed  at  the  end,  among  poems  “ never  publicly 
[acknowledged  by  Lord  Byron,  but  generally 
jattributed  to  hia  pen  — 

“ ENIGMA  WRITTEN  AT  THE  DEEP  DENE,  1BI6. 

I ’Twas  {7t  Heaven  pronounced,  and  [vrbiBperod  in  Heaven j 
' 'twas  muctered  in  Uell, 

‘ And  Echo  cfiught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 

On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 

I And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confeet. 

' 'Twill  bo  found  in  the  sphere  when  'tia  riven  asunder. 
Be  seen  in  the  lightnicf;  und  beard  in  the  thunder, 

'Twas  allotted  to  man  with  hia  earliest  breath, 

Attends  at  his  birth,  and  awaits  him  in  death. 

fit]  presides  o'er  hia  happiness,  hono[u3r,  and  health, 

I Js  tbe  prop  of  bis  house  and  the  end  ot  his  wealth, 
i It  begina  every  hope,  every  icinh  it  mutt  bound, 

' TVith  Ike  hutbandman  ioiLt,  icifA  monarch!  it  crowned; 

Jn  the  heaps  of  the  miter  'tie  hoarded  with  care, 

Sut  is  Hire  fo  be  lost  on  his  prodigal  heir. 

Without  it  the  soldier,  the  seaman,  may  roam, 

I But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home  ! 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found, 

I Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned  : 

I 'Twill  not  soften  the  heart,  but  [and]  though  deaf  6e 
I [to]  the  ear, 

Jf  will  [’twill]  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 

But  in  shade  let  it  rest  like  a delicate  ilowe[']  r, 

Oh ! breathe  on  it  softly— it  (lies  in  an  hour.— C.  M.  F.” 

I A,  J.  B.  Beresforu  Hope. 


The  enigma  on  the  letter  H will  be  found  printed,  with 
Miss  Fausbawe's  name  auauhed,  in  a small  volume  of 
pterary  pieces  collected  by  Joanna  Baillie  from  her 
^quaintanoes,  and  published  for  the  benelit  of  two  little 
girls,  the  children  of  a literary  friend  who  had  died  in 
lOonilned circumstances,  la  tbe  year  16^5, 1 met  these  two 
young  ladies,  then  grown  up,  at  the  country-house  of  a 
Kentleman  who  lived  a lew  miles  from  London,  and  who 
■or,  rather,  bis  son)  showed  me  the  hook  ami  told  me  its 
^Btory.  In  it  I fo'ind  this  little  poem  ; and,  having  such 
udisputable  authority  fur  its  authorship,  1 wrote  Miss 
tFansnawe’s  name  against  it  in  a copy  of  Lord  Byron’s 
poems  which  I possessed,  publisned  by  Oa  ignani  of  Paris, 
m which  it  had  been  inserted  as  a composition  of  bis 
dordship’s.  There  the  name  remains  in  pencil  to  this 
day.  fi. 


Anotukb  correspondent  mentions  that  in  “ Memorials 
of  Miss  Catherine  Maria  Fansbawe,”  by  the  itev.  H. 
.Harness,  the  verses  are  printed  as  hers. 


THORWALDSEN’S  STATUES. 

Sir, — Tour  correapondent,  “ R.,”  is,  I tbink, 
iSomewhat  hypercritical  in  his  remarks  about 
ithese  statues.  Photography  is  an  excellent 
^edium  for  conveying  an  idea,  but  it  does  so 
lOnly  in  part ; for  the  spot  in  which  works  of  art 
Are  placed  and  the  surroundiugs  have  not  a little 
to  do  with  the  efi'ect  produced  on  the  beholder, 
toe  “angel  font”  is  I'ar  from  being  “ a pretty 
)BOthingness.”  * Executed  in  the  finest  Italian 

rarble,  the  kneeling  aogel  is  truly  angelic, — a 
Autiful  idea  beantif'ully  executed,  and  an  idea 


* * The  general  reader  will  find  a reduced  and  very  badly 
esxecntcd  copy  of  this  statue  doing  duty  us  a drinking  foun- 
itaiu  at  tbe  corner  of  bt.  Clement  Dane’s  Church,  in  the 
rMrand.  There  it  certainly  a “ nothingness,"  and  not  a 
?:'pretty’’  one. 


well  considered,  too,  as  the  model  of  the  staudinj 
angel  in  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  plainly  shows. 
The  “Christ,”  standing  over  and  behind  the 
altar  is  not  intended  to  represent  “ force  and 
dignity.”  It  says,  as  plainly  as  marble  can  say, 
“ Come  nnto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden.”  St.  John  is  always  represented 
with  long  flowing  locks  and  beardless  face;  and 
here  Thorwaldsen  followed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, old  Peter  Viacher,  of  Nuremberg.  lu 
the  matter  of  animals,  Thorwaldsen  certainly 
was  weak.  He  executed  a couple  of  lions  fur 
the  vestibule  of  tbe  palace  at  Copenhagen  with- 
out  ever  having  seen  a living  lion  : bis  study 
had  been  a stuffed  one  at  the  museum ; and  in 
after  years  be  much  wished  for  their  removal. 
Neither  was  his  colossal  lion  at  Lucerne  a suc- 
cess. His  forte  was  doubtless  the  nude ; and 
here  he  had  all  the  delicacy,  and  roundness,  and 
force  of  a Canova.  Apropos,  however,  of  his 
apostles,  I would  add  this  anecdote.  The 
“ Pruenkirke,”  or  Kirk  of  our  Lady,  consists  of  a 
nave  with,  I think,  eight  bays,  two  side  aisles, 
and  open  chancel ; the  style  is  Classic.  The 
walls  of  the  side  aisles  contain  twelve  niches, 

, six  on  each  side ; and  Thorwaldsen,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 
“ Christ,”  the  Apostles,  and  the  “ Preaching  of 
St.  John”  in  the  pediment.  The  exact  heights 
and  widths  of  the  niches  were  supplied  to  him  ; 
but  he  little  relished  the  idea  that  his  apostles 
should  be  half  buried  in  these  niches,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  when  they  arrived  at 
Copenhagen,  they  all  proved  to  be  some  six 
inches  too  high.  The  result  was  what  the 
artist  bad  privately  wished.  The  niches  are 
empty  to  this  day  ; and  his  apostles  stand,  free 
on  all  sides,  on  pedestals  at  the  feet  of  the 
Corinthian  columns  in  the  nave.  S. 


MASONIC  MUSINGS. 


mention  a sea  embankment  now  in  progress  at 
Carsethorn.  Up  till  the  present  year  the  Solway 
tide  made  habitual  raids  on  the  Carse  shore, 
which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  and 
the  shore  of  the  Solway  on  the  Kirkcudbright 
coast,  as  well  as  other  banks  within  its  im- 
petuoiis  sweep,  without  check  or  challenge,  but 
a bit  is  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  its  “ white 
horses,”  in  tbe  shape  of  a great  stone-dyke,  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  restricting  their  destruc- 
tive course.  The  wall  was  commenced  three  or 
our  months  ago,  and  has  given  employment  to 
numerous  masons  and  labourers,  who  have 
fornjed  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  ordinary 
occupants  of  Carsethorn,  and  are  keeping  up  a 
bustle  in  the  village,  now  that  the  8ummer_^ 
visitors  have  withdrawn.  The  material  em 
ployed  consists  to  a great  extent  of  Kirkconnel^ 
granite  : in  all  about  3i0  yards  have  been  built, 
some  portions  12  ft.  high.  By  this  means  the 
farm  of  South  Carse,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  and 
which  suffered  sadly  from  the  ravages  of  the 
tide,  is  well  protected;  and  the  workmen  are 
now  carrying  the  defensive  dyke  further  down 
in  the  direction  of  Borron  Point.  This  extensive 
improvement  is  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor  of  Arbigland.  An  Engineer. 


DISCREDITABLE  TENDERS. 

The  following  list  of  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a main  sewer  for  the  Local  Board 
of  Health,  Horfield,  Gloncestersbire,  Mr.  J.  A,. 
Clark,  Bristol,  sorveyor,  deserves  consideration 

Joseph  Storkey  £1,903  0 0 

Moses  Kingston  1,780  0 0 

Heaven  & Son  1,778  0 0 

George  Kasrabrook 1,545  0 0 

James  Harvey  1,526  0 0 

Frederic  Itumbell  1,423  0 0 

R.  Mereweiher  A Son 1,230  0 0 

George  Jenkins  (accepted)  1,250  0 0 

Edward  Osborne 998  0 0 


“mason  marks.” 

Tjtet’re  traced  in  lines  on  the  Parthenon, 
Inscribed  by  the  subtle  Greek, 

And  Roman  legions  have  carved  them  on 
Walla,  roads,  and  arcbes  antique  ; 

Long  ere  tbe  Goth,  with  a Vandal  hand. 

Gave  scope  to  his  envy  dark  ; 

Tbe  saviour  ersfo  in  many  a land] 

Had  graven  its  Mason  Mark. 

The  obelisks  old,  and  the  Pyramids, 

Around  which  mystery  clings, 

Tbe  hieroglyphs  ou  tbe  culliu  lids 
Of  weird  Egyptian  kings  ; 

Carthage,  Syria,  Pompeii, 

Buried,  and  strewn,  and  stark. 

Have  marble  records  that  will  not  die,— 

Their  primitive  Mason  Mark. 

Upon  column,  and  frieze,  and  capital. 

In  the  eye  of  the  chaste  volute. 

On  Beotia’s  curve,  or  on  astragal. 

Or  iu  trielypb's  channel  acute. 

Cut  somewhere  on  the  entalilature. 

And  oft  like  a sudden  spark, 

Flashing  a light  on  a date  obscure, 

Shine  many  a Masou  Mark. 

These  craftsmen  old  had  a genial  whim, 

That  nothing  could  e'er  destroy, 

"With  a love  of  their  art  that  nought  could  dim. 
They  toil'd  with  a chronic  joy. 

Nothing  was  too  complex  to  essay. 

In  aught  they  dared  to  embark  ; 

They  triumph’d  on  many  an  Appian  Way, 

Where  they’ve  left  their  Mason  Mark. 

Crossing  the  Alps  like  Hannibal, 

Or  skirting  the  Pyrenees, 

On  peak  and  plain,  in  crypt  and  cell, 

Ou  foot,  or  ou  baudaged  knees  : 

From  Tiber  to  Danube,  from  Rhine  to  Seine, 
They  needed  no  “ letters  of  marque 
Their  art  was  their  passport  in  France  and  Spain, 
And  iu  Britaiu  their  Mason  Mark. 

The  monolith  grey  and  Druids'  chair, 

The  pillar  towers  of  the  Gael, 

In  Ogham  occult  their  age  they  bear. 

That  lime  can  only  reveal. 

Live  on,  old  monuments  of  the  past. 

Our  beacons  through  ages  dark. 

In  primal  majesty  still  you'll  last, 

Endear’d  by  each  Mason  Mark. 

C.  H.  C. 

Fare  2fonceaux,  Paris. 


EMBANKMENT  OF  THE  SOLWAY  FRITH. 

Sir, — I have  jast  read  yonr  ioteresting  article 
on  the  Solway.  With  regard  to  Lochar  Moss, 
I remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  that  Smeatou 
was  the  engineer  whose  plana  were  followed  out 
so  successfully  in  tbe  reclamation;  but  I have 
notMr.  Sruiles’a  book  at  hand,  and  cannot  give  you 
the  particulars.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
hear  that  some  steps  are  in  progress  to  improve 
the  embaukmeuts,  at  least  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
of  the  Solway  Frith ; as  a proof  of  which  I may 


Sir, — Please  insert  the  following,  as  a glowing 
specimen  of  estimating  for  parochial  work  : — 

For  slating,  pointing,  &c.,  to  Court  House,  Maryleboae, 

Sear £569  0 0 

Wheeler 290  0 0 

Howten  225  0 0 


Miller 

Poole  

Godden  A Webb  .. 
Seed  (accepted)  .. 


160  0 0 
149  0 0 


For  outside  painting  to  Christ  Church,  Marylebone, 

Smith  £60  15  0 

Kbbs  A Sons  60  10  0 

Brown  ...  65  10  0 

Ih-nnett  65  0 0 

Blyth 45  0 0 

Rowten  (accepted)  37  10  0 

E. 


TENDERS  FOR  GAS  FITTINGS. 

Sib, — The  estimates  are  out  for  large  gas  fitting  works 
at  the  New  bmiihfield  Market  to  be  included  in  the 
builder’s  coutract.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  have 
the  estimates  without  tbe  builder’s  interference.  Tbe 
work  could  be  done  cheaper;  and,  without  meaning  any 
slur  upon  tbe  builders,  1 should  prefer  having  the 
Chamberlain  for  paymaster.  W,  B. 


TEE  HOLBORN  THEATRE. 

PIT  AND  GALLERY  ENTRANCES. 

Brn, — In  the  Builder,  October  6,  in  describing  this 
theatre,  you  state  " 'i'tie  pit  is  reached  by  a passage  on  a 
level  with  Brownlow-street,  where  also  is  the  gallery 
entrance."  I had  hoped  that  some  improvement  in  such 
entrances  by  tbe  building  of  this  new  theatro  would  have 
been  contrived,  afier  the  numerous  complaints  that  have 
so  justly  been  made  by  the  public,  but  the  facilities'* 
here  seem  as  bad  or  even  worse  than  those  of  the  oldest 
theatres.  Surely  manogers,  if  not  architects,  must  be 
aware  of  the  struggles  that  ensue  when  a dense  mass  of 
people  are  herdefl  together  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  a pas- 
sage, and  only  admitted  at  Is^t  by  a sideway  movement 
between  two  doors.  At  the  Holborn  pnrtieuiarly  is  this 
the  case.  For  the  pit-entrance,  a pair  of  folding-doors, 
some  8 ft.  wide,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  form  the  bar- 
rier against  which  the  crowd  are  jammed,  and  when  they 
have  undergone  the  regular  amount  of  confinement  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke  aud  foul  air  to  be  sudlciently 
exhausted,  oue  of  the  doors  is  opened  so  as  to  admit  one 
person  at  a time,  those  persons  on  the  otf  or  closed  door 
side  liudiug  but  little  cbaoce  of  admittance  without 
dispiaciug  their  left-hand  neighbours,  and  hence  th* 
struggle.  The  strongest  or  most  selfish,  of  course,  obtain 
tbe  precedence.  Add  to  this  the  screams  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  have  been  striving  on  the  other  side  oi  the 
partition  at  tbe  gallery  eutrauce  under  more  boisterous 
circumstauces,  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
discomfort  attending  the  elToit  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
pit ; to  say  nothing  of  the  gallery,  where  the  excitement 
evaporates  in  a fight  or  two.  I made  an  attempt  at  the 
pit  eutrauce  about  a fortnight  ago,  but  bad  to  withdraw. 
I tried  again  ou  Saturday, aud  though  very  early  audnear 
the  doors,  only  succeeded  with  tbe  skirts  of  my  coat  being 
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nearly  torn  off.  I heard  several  complaints  of  the  injuries 
and  pains  undergone.  One  gentleman  complained  of  his 
arm  oeing  nearly  broken.  A woman  has  but  a poor  chance 
without  having  her  clothes  torn,  or  some  bodily  injury. 
Kow,  why  should  this  be  ? Surely  the  people  who  mainlj 
support  and  advertise  the  theatre  — who  frequent  the  pit 

and  the  gallery ought  to  receive  some  consideration,  bo 

that  their  recreation  should  be  really  an  eT^oyment;  in- 
stead of,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case,  a source  of 
yexation  and  regret.  _ 

The  “ Beer,  gents !”  nnisence,  too,  la  another  cause  o! 
discomfort  which  might  be  removed;  but  ns  to  this,  I 
merely  ask,  in  the  language  of  the  magistrate  in  the  recent 
railway  smoking  case,  “Why  should  second  and  third 
class  people  be  annoyed  more  than  first-class  ?’* 

One  who  Pats. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOREST. 

8ra,— I was  very  glad  to  see,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
BuiUIer,  which  has  ever  honourably  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  dispossessed  and  most  needing  poor,  that  at  Leeds 
it  has  been  announced  that  provision  can  be  made 
Opayingly"  with  a minimum  scale  of  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  week.  A similar  calculation,  if  I recollect  rightly,  has 
been  lately  made  at  Sbeerness. 

The  great  fault  of  hononrable  undertakings,  including  ' 
Alderman  Waterlow’s,  and  the  management  of  the  excel-  , 
lent  Mr.  Peabody’s  trustees,  has  appeared  to  roe  all  along 
the  making  the  lowest  rate  too  high.  From  Ss.  or  38.  6d., 
I think,  to  6s.,  &c.  This  would  not  suit  the  poorest  of 
all ; either  single,  or,  perhaps,  with  seven  or  eight  persons 
to  be  supported  on  some  scanty  12s.  per  week.  1 am 
humbly  of  opinion  that  in  large  buildings  decent,  small, 
but  wholesome  rooms  could  be  made  to  pay  at  Is.  6d.  per 
week.  What  an  immense— even  blessed- improvement 
this  must  be  on  too  often  fetid  “ private  lodging  bouses,” 
of  which  I have  seen  an  interior  or  two  (1)  where  an 
xinfortunate  inmate,  even  if  for  a few  nights,  who  may 
have  seen  much  “ better  days,"  may  have  to  pay  for  a bed 
30  in.  wide,  with  a space  at  his  command  of  some  7 ft.  by 
d ft.,  and  less  than  8 it.  High,  4d.  per  night ; or,  as  a 
favour,  23.  per  week,  subject  to  the  contingency  of 
ruffianism  or  isfeotious  disease  in  fellow  sleepers. 

Cantab. 


LIGHTING  BILLIARD  TABLES. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  P.,” — having  been  for  many 
years  the  manufactnrer  of  billiard  lamps,  both 
for  gas  and  oil,  and  having  devoted  a great 
amount  of  attention  to  the  subject,  I find,  first  in 
the  matter  of  material,  gas,  of  course,  is  the  beat ; 
after  which  petroleum  for  brilliancy  of  light, 
then  colza  and  sperm  oils. 

For  gaa  or  petroleum,  I consider  a 6-Hght 
lamp  (with  shades)  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
would  be  sufficient  light : an  8-light  lamp,  if  for 
either  colza  or  sperm  oil,  would  be  sufficient 
also. 

I have  lately  introduced  glass  drop  cnps,  so 
that  should  there  be  any  overflow  of  oil,  it  can 
immediately  be  discovered.  L.  Maktin. 


BLACKBURN. 

At  a meeting  of  the  town  council,  held 
Oct.  29th,  tenders  amounting  to  3,5001.  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  erection  of  public  hatha,  according 
to  the  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith,  their 
engineer  and  surveyor.  The  building  will  con- 
tain superintendent’s  residence,  one  plunge-bath, 
20  yards  by  11  yards,  and  35  slipper-baths. 
Land  has  been  taken,  and  the  plans  arranged 
for  an  extension  when  the  requirements  of  the 
town  demand  it. 

They  also  accepted  a tender  amounting  to 
1,5301.  for  the  erection  of  a fire-engine  station. 
Buperintendent’s  residence,  and  cottages  for  fire- 
men, according  to  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Smith.  These  buildings  will  cost  about  2,000l. 
to  complete. 


THE  ST.  LEONARD’S  INTERCEPTING 
DRAINAGE. 


THE  TENDER  SYSTEM. 

. A POKTNiGHT  ago  it  was  reported  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bu'ldtr  that  the  tenders  for  this 
work  were  2.000L  and  upwards  in  excess  of  Mr. 
Bazalgette’s  estimate;  and  that  the  commis- 
eioners  of  St.  Lnonard’s  had  decided  not  to  make 
the  fitrures  public  until  after  they  had  consulted 
Mr.  Bnzalgette  on  the  disparity  or  error.  On 
Monday  a further  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
was  held,  aud  the  tenders  were  stated  to  be  as 
annexed : — 


Thirsk  (Chelsea)  

6nff(D.iTer)  

A.  Cum<D(!  (KingHland)  

Kenwood  (3l.  Leonard’s)  

Pearson  

Pernandex  & Co.  (Tunbridge  VVelia) 

F.  Nowell  ( Lewes)  , 

C.  Hayaes  (Croydon)  


£14,312  0 0 
lO.D  0 0 0 
8,»09  0 0 
8,615  0 0 
8,60'  0 0 
7,318  0 0 
7.250  0 0 
7,2U0  0 0 


The  last  two  were  di-^qnalified,  as  they  arrived 
after  the  specified  time  and  were  not  on  the  form 
of  tender  issued  by  the  commissioners. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  quantities  fur- 
nished to  builders  had  been  iu  excess,  and  con- 
tinuing,— 

“ I now  beg  to  repeat  that  I regard  those  tenders  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  cannot  advise  the  commission  to  ac- 
cept any  of  those  tenders.  I have,  under  these  circum- 
Blanees,  requested  Mr.  W.  Webster,  the  contraoter  who 
has  executed  the  largest  portion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Main  Drainage  works,  and  is  now  constructing  the 
Thames  Embankment  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to 
give  me  a tender  fur  your  work,  which  (alter  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  locali'y  wiih  one  of  ray  assistants),  he  is  wUl- 
ing  to  execute  for  the  sum  of  6,60i’L 

A contractor  in  his  pnsition  could  not  execute  so  small 
a work  at  a distance  so  cheaply  as  a person  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  thus  I was  led  to  expect  you  would 
have  received  lower  tenders.  Under  these  circumstances 
I recommend  the  commission  to  enter  into  a contract 
with  Mr.  Webster  for  the  execution  of  the  work  for  the 
sum  of  6,6  OL  They  will,  at  any  rate,  secure  a contrac- 
tor noted  in  London  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  his 
works  have  been  carried  out." 

A letter  from  Mr.  Webster  contained  a formal 
offer  to  complete  the  works  at  the  figure  named 
above. 

Id  was  formally  carried — 'not  without  a pro- 
test from  the  chairman  that  the  course  taken 
was  unbusiness  like — that  none  of  the  tenders 
sent  in  should  be  accepted  ; also  that  Mr.  BazaU 
gette’s  advice  should  be  taken,  aud  that  a con- 
tract should  be  made  with  Mr.  Webster,  at 
6,G00l. 


BOOTLE,  LIVERPOOL. 

A MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  with  schools,  has  been 
built  here,  at  the  expense  of  one  gentleman,  a 
merchant  of  Liverpool.  The  church  accommo- 
dates upwards  of  600  persons,  and  is  situated  on 
a most  commanding  site,  formerly  owned  by 
Lord  Derby,  in  the  parish  of  Walton-on-the-hill, 
a suburb  of  Liverpool. 

The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
transepts,  western  tower,  spire,  and  north  and 
south  porches.  The  material  used  is  the  local 
red  sandstone,  with  bands  of  white  Stourton 
stone,  which  is  also  introduced  in  the  arches  aud 
hood  mouldings  of  the  windows  and  doors.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with  red  bricks, 
banded  with  black  bricks.  The  arcades  are  each  j 
of  five  arches,  having  cylindrical  monolith  shafts 
of  Darleydale  stone,  with  richly-carved  capitals. 
The  clerestory  is  a series  of  ten  lancet  lights. 
In  these  arches,  and  in  those  of  the  arcade,  red 
moulded  bricks  are  used,  with  black  bricks  and 
Stourton  stone,  alternately,  with  hood  moulds  of 
Stourton  stone.  The  aisles  have  coupled  and 
cosped  lancets.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  very 
lofty  proportions,  richly  moulded  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  rests  on  either  side  on  coupled  shafts 
(monoliths)  of  Darleydale  stone,  with  carved 
capitals.  The  chancel  has  a seven-sided  apse,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a lofty  cusped  lancet,  with 
a richly-moulded  internal  arch  resiiug  on  nook 
shafts,  the  capitals  of  which  are  carved.  Be- 
tween each  window  is  a shaft,  on  which  rest 
the  cusped  ribs  of  the  roof,  f -rmiug  a pointed 
barrel  vault  of  wood.  Under  the  windows  round 
the  apse  is  a wall  arcade  of  stone,  monlded  and 
carved,  with  shafts  of  Irish  green  marble, — one 
bay  of  three  arches  forming  the  sedilia.  The 
south  transept  opens  into  the  chancel,  and  in  it 
. are  placed  the  children’s  seats.  The  north  tran- 
sept is  devoted  to  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber, 
the  front  of  the  organ  showing  both  in  the  aisle 
and  chancel  over  the  stalls.  It  is  of  large  size, 
and  is  being  built  by  Walker,  of  London.  The 
case  is  of  panelled  and  moulded  oak.  The  chau- 
cel-seats  are  of  oak,  with  carved  bench-ends, 
with  a prayer-desk  on  each  side;  the  eagle  is  of 
oak,  re.'ting  on  the  septum  wall.  The  chancel 
and  sanctuary  are  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
and  tesselated  tiles,  and  lighted  by  a corona  of 
ornamental  ironwork  by  Skidmore.  The  three 
arches  of  the  apse  over  the  altar  are  filled  with 
Salviati’s  mosaics,  the  subject  being  the  “ Ado- 
ration of  the  Lamb.”  The  rest  of  the  apse 
arcade  will  also  be  filled  with  mosaics.  Three 
of  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Lavers  & Barraud.  The  altar-cloth  is  by  Jones 
& Willis,  aud  the  plate  is  by  Keith.  The  pulpit 
is  of  Caen  aud  Hare  Hill  stones,  moulded  aud 
panelled,  polygonal  in  plan.  The  panels  are 
tilled  with  Salviati’a  mosaics,  representing  the 
evangelistic  symbols ; and  the  cornice  is  orna- 
mented with  marble  mosaic-i.  The  lower  part  or 
the  tower  opens  into  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
and  is  used  as  the  baptistery.  The  font  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  space.  The  bowl  is  inlaid  with 


marbles  and  mosaics,  and  rests  on  clustered: 
shafts  of  alabaster,  aud  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  i 
Forsyth,  of  London.  The  seats  are  of  deal,  i 
simple  in  design;  aud  the  gas  standards  are  by 
Skidmore  & Co.  The  tower  with  spire  is  — ft.' 
high,  and  has  a peal  of  six  bells,  by  Naylor,  [ 
Vickers,  &,  Co.,  of  Sheffield;  aud  the  spire  is, 
pierced  with  cusped  circles,  with  a clustered  | 
and  carved  pinnacle  at  each  angle  of  the, 
broach. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out, 
from  the  architects’  designs,  Messrs.  Slater  & 
Carpenter,  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  under  Mr. 
Hale,  as  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Ketteringham,, 
as  foreman.  The  pulpit  and  carving  are  by| 
Messrs.  Poole,  of  Westminster;  and  the  eagle  is[ 
by  Mr.  S.  Pepper,  of  Brighton;  the  ironwork  byi 
Messrs.  Skidmore  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Potter. 

The  new  parsonage  is  just  being  commenced  j| 
and  the  contract,  for  2,350J.,  is  taken  by  Messrs. 
Haigh  & Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  the  churchyard.  The  material  isredi 
and  black  brick,  with  sandstone  dressings.  Thel 
style  is  Early  Pointed,  to  harmonize  with  the 
church.  . 

The  new  schools  stand  not  very  far  off  the 
church.  They  are  simple  and  severe  in  style  l', 
of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  covered!: 
with  Welsh  rag  slating.  They  have  to  eachji 
school-room  a class-room,  with  lobby  and  lava-il 
tory.  The  walls  internally  are  lined  with  redi 
brick,  and  the  roofs  are  open,  and  of  stained  i 
deal.  I 

Both  buildings  are  from  the  designs  of  theil 
architects  of  the  church. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RETURNS  OP  THU 
DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  UNDER  METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING  ACT.  | 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  report 
just  now  issued  by  the  Superintending  ArohiJ 
tect: — ' 


Building' 

OperatioDB. 


New  Buildinga  iu  1865,  in 
rospeot  of  which  fees  have 

been  received  

Additions  and  alterations, 
and  other  works  in  respect 
of  which  fees  have  been 

received 

Arrears  of  former  years 
received — 

New  Buildings 

Additions  and  Altera- 1 
tions,  die j 

Total  works  and  fees 
thereon,  during  the  year 
ending  31st  December, 
1865  


£ $.  dj 

7,059 

14,433  18  8 

4,759 

6,599  10  3 

4,800 

9,880  10  Z 

2,633 

3,078  9 C 

19,251 

£32,972  7 1 

The  gross  fees  received  in  25  districts  vary  from  631.  tc 
SSiL,  seven  being  under  20:’i.  each,  six  under  3001,  each; 
and  twelve  under  5oo<.  each.  In  thirty  districts  the  incomes 
vary  from  422i.  to  2,1011. 

The  expenses  of  district  offices  are  6,353^  78.  6d.  The* 
fees  remaining  due  for  all  arrears  are  23,6481.  13s.  6d.,  bat 
probably  mostly  of  little  value.  The  sums  abated  or  losll 
are  l.S'RJl.  ISs.  3d.  Compared  with  the  results  of  formet) 
years  the  present  Abstract  shows  again  a conaiderabld 


increase. 

Works.  Fees  received. 

In  1856  14,854  £19.9  4 14  11 

„ 1857  15,330  2“,969  11  4 

„ 18S8  16,600  21,732  11  2 

„ 1859  15,658  22,385  9 2 

„ 188'J  16,030  22,791  2 3 

„ 1861  14,008  21,586  2 8 

„ 1862  16,707  25,315  2 3 

„ 1863  17,964  29,410  9 9 

„ 1864  18,984  31,803  5 2 

„ 1865  19,251  32,972  7 9 


RATEABLE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  , 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A RETURN,  in  the  form  of  a large  sheet,  hai 
been  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
showing  the  value  of  property  in  the  city  a 
Loudon  and  the  metropolitan  parishes  withii 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  for  rating  pur 
poses.  The  total  annual  value  of  property  at 
per  county  rate,  or  like  basis,  is  14,524,5421 
in  the  present  year,  the  corresponding  tots, 
tor  1856  having  been  ll,283,663i.  The  rate 
able  annual  value  now  in  preparation  for  thi 
main  drainage  rate,  but  not  yet  approved  by  the 
Board,  is  15,252,7671.  This,  at  3d.  in  the  pound 
would  give  190,6591.  lls  9d.,  or  49,6131.  16s 
more  than  a corresponding  rental  would  havi 
given  in  1856. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 
This  new  church  is  rapidly  approaching  cotn- 
fition,  and  will  be  opened  for  public  worship  in 
xjut  six  weeks.  A deacripdon  of  the  design 
as  given  in  a former  number.  It  will  be  re- 
.embered  that  the  new  building  is  erected  from 
jeigns  selected  in  an  open  competition,  and 
bich  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn, 
id  Lanyon  ; that  owing  to  the  difficulty  expe.- 
enccd  in  raising  funds  for  the  proper  execution 
; the  works  as  originally  intended,  consider, 
jle  reduction  in  point  of  decoration  was  deemed 
gjedient;  and  that,  among  leading  features, 
le  tower  and  spire  was,  fur  the  present,  strnck 
it.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  now  to  state 
lat  the  parishioners  have  in  so  far  shown  good 
kste,  and  bethought  themselves  of  their  duty, 
lat  they  will  not  hand  their  building  down  to 
osterity  in  an  nnfiuished  or  mutilated  state, 
he  tower  and  spire  are  to  be  forthwith  built,  at 
cost  of  about  2,8001.  The  height  to  the  top  of 
le  vane,  which  itself  will  measure  14  ft.,  will  be 
SO  ft.  The  ornamentation,  in  the  form  of 
xceried  and  shafted  openings  to  the  belfry- 
»ge,  cnsped  openings,  angle  circular  stairs, 
locked  cornice,  &c.,  will  be  of  simple  character, 
nd  in  keeping  with  that  preserved  throughout, 
'he  cost  has  been  nbout  14,000Z. 

A stout  and  suitably  ornamented  iron  railing 
nd  gates,  with  cut  stone  dw’arf  wall,  will  enclose 
ae  whole  from  St.  Andrew’s  and  Sufiblk  streets. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Billingshwst. — St.  Mary’s  church  has  been 
B^opened  for  divine  service.  The  estimated  cost 
emewhat  exceeded  l,2U0l.  The  heavy  galleries 
ave  been  removed  ; the  wall  dividing  the  nave 
nd  south  aisle,  with  its  four  low  circular  arches, 
aken  down  and  replaced  with  three-light  painted 
nes.  The  ch.mcel  and  the  old  chapel  on  the 
outh  side  of  it  have  been  repaired  and  thrown 
pen  to  the  church ; and  a new  chapel  corre- 
ponding  in  size  with  the  other  added  on  the 
orth  aide  of  the  chancel.  The  dormer  windows 
.ave  been  removed,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave 
rith  its  carved  bosses  restored  to  its  original 
tate;  tho  old  box  pews  have  been  replaced  with 
pen  seats  of  Menieldeal,  stained  and  varni-hed  ; 
nd  the  north  and  south  aisles  and  chancel 
aved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  con- 
tactors for  the  work,  which  has  been  carried  on 
nder  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  were 
lessrs.  Wadey  & Sons,  of  this  place,  the  masonry 
leing  executed  by  Mr.  Owen  Voice.  The  chan- 
el  window,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Carnsew,  is  the  pro- 
luction  of  Messrs.  Hughes  & Ward,  of  Soho,  ae 
3 also  the  memorial  window  in  the  new  chapel 
0 the  late  Mrs.  Carnsew  ^ the  subjects  of  the 
ormer  are,  in  the  centre  compartment,  the 
Jrucifixion,  on  the  right  the  Last  Supper,  and 
n the  left  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ; the 
nemorial  window  represents  the  scene  at  the 
lepulcbre,  St.  Luke,  xxiv.  56,  and  that  described 
n St.  John,  XX.  17. 

Slindon. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  south  aisle 
o the  church  has  been  laid.  The  edifice  is  under- 
foing  an  extensive  repair.  The  document  placed 
mder  the  stone  states  that  the  edifice  “was 
leetored  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1866,  when  the 
lorth  aud  south  aisles  were  rebuilt,  and  this 
bundation-Btone  laid  j seven  new  buttresses  were 
idded  to  the  chancel,  and  the  walls  underpinned. 
Dhe  whole  was  covered  in  with  an  entirety  new 
roof.  The  chancel  arch  also  was  re-built,  aud  a 
lew  east  window  put  in.  The  upper  part  of  the 
lower  was  taken  down,  carried  up  in  stone,  and 
lompleted  with  a new  spire.  New  seats  were  put 
in  throughout  the  church.” 

Miserden  (near  Cirencester). — The  church  here 
has  been  restored  aud  re-opened.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lowder,  of  Wolverhampton,  an  amateur 
Wchitect,  gave  the  drawings,  and  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Restall,  of 
Bisley.  The  restoration  was  begun  in  February. 
The  cost  is  about  9uOZ.  The  chancel  aud  north 
aisle,  and  a monumental  chapel  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  chancel,  belonging  to  the  Sandys 
family,  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  lo  the 
chance!  is  a small  painted  window,  representing 
the  Good  Shepherd : it  was  paid  for  by  a penny 
subscription«et  on  foot  among  the  villagers  by 
Miss  Mills,  the  rector’s  daughter.  All  the 
windows  have  been  reglazed.  A vestry  has  been 
added  to  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  pnipit 
is  partly  of  Paiuswick  stone,  having  ornamental 
ironwork  fitted  in  with  carved  oak  panels.  The 
igallery  has  been  taken  down;  the  oaken  rafters 


of  the  barrel  roof  have  been  set  in  their  places 
and  varnished  j the  I'oiit  haa  been  restored  ; aud 
the  walls  are  cleaot'd.  The  church  has  been 
repewed  with  open  ouk  sittings.  'Ihere  is  an 
arcade  in  the  south  aisle  consisting  of  one  pillar 
with  a carved  capital,  tjutside,  the  walls  have 
been  repoiuted,  tho  roof  bus  been  retiled,  and 
the  porch  restored. 

Chaddesley  Corbett. — Some  time  ago  we  re- 
corded the  restoraiiou  of  the  old  parish  church 
here,  and  we  now  find  that  its  chancel  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  which  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Worcester.  There  are  ten  subjects  illustrating 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  viz.,  The  Adoration, 
Presentation,  Msgi,  Baptism,  Bearing  the  Cross, 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  Ascension.  The  quatrefoils  at  the 
base  are  filled  with  appropiiate  devices,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  with  rich  borderiugs.  In 
the  centre  of  the  traoery  is  the  dove,  as  an 
. emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  choirs  of  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments  aud  bearing 
scrolls  containing  texts  of  Scripture.  In  the 
trefoils  and  quatrefoils  are  represeuiaiious  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  stone-work  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Haigh,  of  Kidderminster. 

Bristol. — The  corner  stone  of  St.  Silas’s  Church, 
St.  Philip’s-marsh,  has  been  laid.  The  style  will 
be  thirteenth  century.  There  will  be  800  sittings, 
a large  proportion  free.  'J'he  church  will  consist 
of  a nave,  87  ft.  long  by  40  It.  wide,  and  66  ft. 
high  j and  an  apsidnl  chancel,  38  ft.  by  32  ft. ; 
an  organ  gallery,  over  vestry-room,  with  stair- 
case communicating  with  bell-turret;  a western 
gallery  ; aud  a north  porch,  15  ft.  by  15  It.  The 
roofs  will  be  open,  externally  slated,  aud  there 
will  be  no  pillars  to  obstruct  the  view;  the 
fittings  will  be  of  deal,  stained;  aud  the  walls 
will  be  pointed  and  relieved  with  bands  of  free- 
stone. The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be 
about  4,000Z.,  the  nature  of  tho  ground  causing 
considerable  outlay  in  putting  in  the  foundations. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Popes  & Bindou. 

SaZtturn.— The  foaudation-stoiie  of  the  first 
church  erected  in  Sahburu-by-the-Sea  has  been 
laid  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  “The  Church  of 
Emmanuel” — the  name  conferred  upon  the  new 
building, — will,  when  completed,  be  a large 
structure  of  Early  Decorated  design,  freely 
treated  m the  French  style.  The  building  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Dai-ling- 
ton,  and  the  works  were  commenced  some  time 
ago.  The  complete  design  comprises  a nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  89  ft.  by  53  ft. ; 
north  and  south  transept,  24  ft.  by  12  ft.; 
chancel,  with  octagonal  apse,  30  ft.  by  24  ft. ; 
vestry,  organ  chamber,  north  porch  aud  tower 
and  spire  at  north-east  angle,  18  ft.  square  at 
base,  and  100  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone.  It  is  only  intended,  how- 
ever, to  erect  for  the  present  the  nave,  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  north  transept,  this  portion  offer- 
ing accommodation  for  563  persons.  The  chancel, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  follow,  and  then  the  tower 
and  spire,  leaving  the  south  aisle  aud  south 
transept  to  be  added  when  the  increase  of  the 
congregation  shall  make  such  a step  necessary. 
The  entire  building,  when  completed,  will  seat 
810  persons.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
works  are  Messrs.  Shafcoe  & Barry,  York,  ma- 
sons; Mr.  Elwon,  Darlington,  joiner ; Mr.  Whar- 
ton, Darlington, slater;  Jlr.  Doyle,  Leeds,  plumber 
aud  glazier;  and  Mr.  Tonipkiu,  of  Murske, 
painter.  That  portion  of  the  work  at  present 
undertaken  will  cost  about  3,2001. 

Briton  Ferry  (Card/iff).  — The  new  church  at 
Briton  Ferry  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
'I'he  edifice  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Rees  Roderick, 
of  Margam,  under  the  diiectiou  of  Mr.  John 
Priohard,  the  diocesan  architect. 

li-t'ickton-vpon-Tees. — The  chief  stone  of  St. 
James’s  Church  baa  been  laid.  The  building  is 
in  the  Early  French  Decorated  style  of  Medimval 
architecture,  aud  comprises  niuve,  with  north 
aud  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  organ  cham- 
ber, with  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  tho  nave.  The  extreme  internal  dimen- 
sious  are: — nave  and  aisles,  73  ft.  by  47  It.; 
chancel,  26  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  accommodation  is 
provided  (all  on  the  ground  floor)  for  560  per- 
sons. Provision  is  made  for  future  enlargement 
by  transepts  and  an  extension  of  the  nave,  by 
which  18u  sittings  can  be  added  without  inter- 
rupting the  regular  services  for  more  thau  a 
week  or  two.  Externally  the  design  presents, 
on  the  south  side  parallel  to  Porirack-lane.  at 
the  west  corner,  a square  tower  rising  50  ft., 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  liaing  30  ft. 
more,  and  finished  with  a spire  lisiog  to  tho 
total  height  of  130  ft.  from  the  ground  to  tho. 


top  of  the  vane.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darhngtoo,  aud  is  being 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Law  as  resident  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & Co.,  at  the  sum  of  3,648Z. 
The  carving  is  to  be  by  Messrs.  Bursta'l 
Taylor,  of  Leeds;  the  iron  and  brass  work  by 
Messrs.  Thomason,  of  Birmingham  ; and  the  final 
cost,  iucluiiiug  lighting,  warming,  fencing,  drain* 
iug,  gas-fittiuge,  carving,  furnishing,  professional 
charges,  clerk  of  the  works,  aud  all  other  ex- 
penses, is  expected  to  amount  to  about  4,8001., 
exclunive  of  site. 

Foolstock. — St.  James’s  Church,  Poolstock,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  design  is  of  the  four* 
teeuth  and  lifieenth  centuries.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  aud  aisles,  chancel,  porch,  vestry  and 
chapel  forming  the  transept,  and  tower.  The 
chancel  is  40  It.  long,  tho  nave  78  ft.  6 in.  by 
53  ft.  C in.,  the  height  to  the  roof  of  the  nave 
47  ft.,  and  the  tower  is  1U6  fr.  high  and  16  ft. 
square  on  the  inside, — the  walls  being  4 ft.  in 
thickness.  The  church  has  been  built  of  Par* 
bold  aud  local  stone,  aud  of  light  appearance. 
All  the  facings  are  chiselled  aud  the  waJling 
fine  bauimer-punohed.  'The  cornices  are  relieved 
with  gargoyles  sciilplured.  The  parapets  of  the 
aisles  are  surmounted  with  broken  battlement* 
work,  with  canopies  and  fitiiais,  aud  the  parapet# 
of  tho  clerestory  are  finished  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  east  end  of  the  nave  terminates  witR 
crocheted  pinnacles.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
a hot-water  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart 
& Son,  of  London.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  G. 
Paley,  of  Lancaster,  aud  the  entire  detaUs  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Hodgson,  clerk  of  the  works.  The- 
liuilders  were  the  Messrs.  Winnard  & Son,  of 
Wigan.  The  carved  and  sculptured  work  ha# 
been  superintended,  aud  in  the  great  part  exe- 
cuted, by  Mr.  J.  Gregg,  of  Manchester.  Th# 
joiners’  work  has  been  dune  by  Mr.  John  Pres- 
ton. Mr.  Jv.hn  Taylor,  of  Poolstock,  has  had  the 
painting,  staining,  aud  varniuhing.  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London,  have  executed  the 
west  window ; and  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  Sa 
Bayne,  of  Loudon,  the  east  window,  and  those  in 
the  north  aud  south  sides  of  the  chancel.  Th© 
entire  cost  of  the  church  is,  we  believe,  over 
15,UUUZ. 


SCnOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Norwich. — The  new  parochial  schools  for  tho 
parieb  of  St.  Stephen,  which  were  commenced  in 
April  last,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipaou,  are  now  completed.  Th© 
building  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  King  aud 
Qdeeu  streets,  Crook’s-place ; is  of  red  brick,  with 
suouB  dressiugs;  aud  comprises  large  rooms  for 
boys  aud  girls,  with  class-rooms  aud  ofiioes. 
TbeBB  Liter,  however,  are  somewhat  irregular- 
in  form,  but  this  is  owing  fo  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bite.  The  girls'  school-room  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  approached  by  a stone  geometrical  stair- 
case : both  it  and  the  boys’  school-room  are  of 
large  size,  being  76  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and 
15  ft.  high.  They  are  lighted  with  six  large- 
Btone-frauied  windows  on  the  oue  side,  and  hava 
two  opeu  fireplaces  for  heating  purposes,  the  eut 
being  supplied  by  means  of  tubes  underneath 
the  flouring.  The  arraugement  for  teaching  ia 
tube  chat  known  as  the  “grouping”  system, 
each  room  being  divided  by  curtains  into  six 
separate  compartments,  for  the  groups  of  desks, 
and  au  open  space  before  each  group  serving  for 
the  formation  of  classes  for  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  mental  arilbmeiic.  The  class-rooms  ar© 
each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  are  warmed  by  an  open 
fireplace.  A gallery  is  to  be  erected  in  each  of 
these  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  oollective  teach- 
ing. Tho  woodwork  is  of  red  deal,  varnished. 
The  roof  of  the  upper  room  is  open,  aud  is  also- 
of  varnished  deal.  The  total  cost,  including  that' 
of  the  site,  is  l,5u0i. 

Nottin’jha.m. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  free 
grammar  school  has  been  laid  here,  in  a field  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  Arboretum.  The  building 
is  to  be  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  the  Lan- 
castrian period.  'The  portion  at  present  being 
ei-ected  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  Xj  Rs 
fa<,'ade  or  principal  front  extending  east  and 
west,  facing  Arboretum-street ; its  claas-room# 
and  other  ofiioes  north  aud  south.  The  front 
portion  of  the  block  contains  the  classical  school 
to  the  east,  and  English  school  to  tno  west. 
Each  is  60  ft.  long  and  30  feet  wide,  aud  ha# 
opt-u  limbered  roofs,  supported  with  hammer- 
beamed  cii-cuiar  stayed  principals,  borne  by 
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aDgels  bearing  shields  of  the  period.  These 
rooms  are  21  ft.  high  to  the  eave,  and  39  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge.  The  schools  are  divided  to 
the  south  by  private  rooms  for  the  masters,  and 
beyond,  in  the  centre,  by  a visitor’s  room  and 
library,  36  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  16  ft.  2 in.  wide, 
with  slide  doors  at  each  end,  so  as  to  unite  the 
Bchools  with  the  library  at  pleasure,  thus  form- 
ing an  unbroken  vista  of  160  ft.  long.  From  the 
entrance-hall,  stretching  north,  is  a covered  cor- 
ridor, 93  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  wide,  with  an  open 
timbered  roof,  bounded  right  and  left  by  a suite 
of  nine  class-rooms,  each  17  ft.  by  15  ft.  To 
the  west  of  the  corridor  is  proposed  to  be  a 
dining-hall,  44  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  a covered  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  grounds.  Passing  through 
an  arcade  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  on 
the  ground-floor,  a flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
gallery  library  over  the  visitors’  waiting-room, 
16  ft.  by  36  ft.,  in  the  centre,  and  a committee- 
room  over  the  south  entrance,  having  a terrace 
on  the  front  overlooking  the  lawn,  the  town,  and 
its  suburbs.  The  gallery  library  is  directed  from 
the  schools  by  traceried  windows,  from  which 
may  be  seen  operations  of  the  schools  below.  To 
the  left  of  the  gallery  library  a geometrical 
staircase  leads  to  the  museum  and  observatory 
on  the  third  story,  lighted  on  all  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  flag-tower.  The  head- 
master’s house,  though  detached,  is  in  the  same 
style  as  the  principal  block.  The  central  tower 
will  form  a prominent  object  in  the  very  exten- 
sive landscape,  whether  viewed  from  the  north 
or  south.  The  whole  pile  is  to  be  built  of  Bull- 
well  stone,  with  white  Hollington  dressings,  the 
estimated  cost  being  about  6,000i.  The  contract 
is  taken  by  Hr.  George  Johnson,  builder,  Not- 
tingham. The  architect  is  Mr.  Simpson. 

Lydney  (^Gloucester). — -Now  and  commodious 
schools  have  been  opened  here.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Christian,  of  London,  and  the 
work  was  begun  a year  ago.  The  buildings  face 
westward.  'Ihere  is  a large  space  in  front  for 
lawn  and  flower  garden,  with  a private  entrance 
to  the  master  and  mistress’s  house.  Next  to  the 
house  is  the  infants’  school-room  facing  the  west. 
This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  rear  there  will  be  a separate  playground. 
Next  to  this  room  is  the  girls’  school — more 
spacious  than  the  infants’,  but  of  similar  design. 
This  faces  the  north.  A sliding  door  at  the  east 
end  gives  access  to  the  boys’  school.  By  throw- 
ing back  this  door  the  schools  may  be  converted 
into  a room  for  lectures,  &c.  The  boys  have, 
however,  a separate  entrance  and  play-ground, 
and  their  windows  command  a view  to  the  east. 
The  buildings  are  externally  of  white  stone  and 
timber.  The  sweep  of  the  roof  is  broken  by 
pointed  gables,  and  there  is  a lofty  bell-turret  of 
stained  wood.  The  whole  frontage  is  over  160  ft. 
in  length.  The  lavatories  are  supplied  by  water 
from  the  roof,  and  the  buildiogs  are  well  drained 
and  lighted.  They  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date 180  infants  and  girls,  and  100  boys.  The 
total  cost  will  about  2,0001. 

Birkenhead. — Some  time  ago,  Mr.  W.  Jackson, 
M.P.,  who  is  a magistrate  here,  became  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  training  friendless  and 
poor  children  to  trades,  and  he  determined  to 
build  schools  for  that  purpose,  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
schools  were  built  at  a cost  of  8,0001.,  by  Mr.  T. 
B.  Walker,  upon  a site  extending  over  half  an 
acre,  in  Corporation-road.  They  will  accomtro- 
date  200  children — 100  day  scholars,  and  the 
rest,  60  boys  and  40  girls,  living  in  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  stated  that,  except  one  school  in 
Birmingham,  this  is  the  only  industrial  school  in 
the  country  specially  designed  for  that  purpose. 
The  building  was  made  over  to  the  trustees  a 
year  ago,  but  the  Mortmain  Acts  requiring  a 
year’s  delay,  the  formal  ceremony  of  handing 
it  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  public 
was  deferred  till  now,  when  Mr.  Jackson  handed 
It  over  to  the  trustees.  It  was  stated  that  already 
there  are  90  children  in  the  schools,  31  of  whom 
have  been  committed  by  the  magistiates. 

Doveaster.  Tlie  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
parochial  schools  has  been  laid  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  building  is  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  one  in  West  Laith- 
gate,  erected  fifty  years  ago.  It,  will  be  Gothic 
in  design,  and  of  au  ornamental  character.  The 
site  is  close  to  the  parish  church.  The  ground- 
plan  embraces  a residence  each  for  the  master 
and  mistress  ; and  connecting  the  two  will  be  a 
school-room,  which  it  is  intended  to  set  apart 
for  infants.  A parlour,  scullery,  kitchen,  and 
three  bed-rooms  will  be  attached  to  each  resi- 
dence.  Over  the  master’s  house  will  be  a room, 
50  ft.  by  30  ft.  ■,  a room  of  the  same  dimensions 


will  be  over  the  mistress’s  bouse ; and  above  the 
infant-school  two  class-rooms,  30  ft.  by  14  ft. 

in.,  will  be  erected.  Access  to  the  school- 
rooms will  be  gained  by  a staircase  in  the  form 
of  a tower.  The  rooms  will  have  open  timber 
roofs,  will  be  lofty,  and  fitted  up  and  lighted  by 
large  tracery  windows  of  four  lights  each  at  the 
ends.  A distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
domestic  and  scholastic  portions  of  the  building. 
The  front,  which  will  be  on  the  side  next  the 
church,  will  be  built  of  brick  and  Ancaster  stone, 
the  same  as  used  iu  the  erection  of  St.  James’s 
Church  ; and  on  this  side  the  edifice  will  be  in- 
closed by  a light  ornamental  iron  fencing.  The 
roof  will  be  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles. 
Playgrounds  of  ample  extent  will  be  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  building  will  have 
a back  front  towards  Church-street,  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the 
north,  or  principal  front.  Accommodation  will 
be  aflbrded  to  180  boys,  an  eqnal  number  of 
girls,  and  100  infants.  Mr.  J.  F.  Teale  is  the 
architect;  and  Mr.  Athron  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  work,  at  a sum  of  3,8001.  Between 
4,0001.  and  5,0001.  have  been  raised  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  schools.  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  1,0001. 
to  the  building  fund,  besides  having  purchased 
a fourteen  years’  lease  of  the  property. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Burghjield  (Reading). — 
Four  painted  windows,  representing  the  four 
Evangelists,  have  been  presented  to  this  church 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Boyd.  They  were  painted  by  Mr. 
Josh.  Bell,  of  Bristol. 

Trinity  Church, Heigham  (Norwich). — Amemo- 
rial  window  has  just  been  put  up  in  this  church. 
The  subjects  are,  “ Christ  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren,” and  “ The  Raising  of  Jairns’s  Daughter.” 
The  window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  King, 
of  Norwich. 

Haslingdtn  Parish  Church. — A new  window,  of 
five  compartments  in  width,  and  two  lights  in 
height,  besides  tracery,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
east  end  of  this  church.  The  five  lower  com- 
partments represent  the  Last  Supper,  from  the 
famous  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  our 
Saviour  in  the  centre  alone,  and  three  apostles  in 
each  of  the  others.  The  upper  lights  represent 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Roman  soldiers ; weeping 
women  and  apostles  filling  the  compartments  on 
each  side.  A large  centre  light  in  the  tracery 
represents  the  Ascension.  The  other  portions 
of  the  tracery  are  filled  in  with  angels  and  other 
figures,  of  various  designs.  The  stonework  of 
the  window  is  new  also,  being  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  whole  stone  and  glass  has  been 
executed  from  designs  by,  and  on  the  premises 
of,  Messrs.  George  & J.  E.  Shaw,  architects,  St. 
Chad’s,  Saddleworth,  near  Manchester,  who 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  have 
put  in  several  dozens  of  windows  of  this  kind  in 
various  churches  in  the  country. 

York  Guildhall. — A design  has  beenfnrnishedfor 
astained-glasB  window  which  is  about  to  be  placed 
in  this  hall,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  R.  Farrer,  of  this 
city.  In  the  upper  compartments  of  the  win- 
dow, are, — 1st,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  York, 
surmounted  by  the  Cap  of  Maintenance;  and, 
2ud,  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  Mr.  Farrer. 
In  the  centre  is  King  Edgar,  who,  standing 
before  his  throne  and  holding  the  sceptre,  an- 
nounces to  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  chiefs 
of  the  north  his  grant  to  them  of  the  privilege 
of  making  or  choosing  the  laws  for  themselves. 
On  the  right  of  the  king  is  his  chancellor,  hold- 
ing the  charter  recording  the  commission.  Next 
the  chancellor  is  Oskytel,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who,  with  bis  principal  clergy,  would  in  that  age 
necessarily  form  part  of  any  legislative  assembly. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  O.-lac,  Earl  of  Northum- 
bria, who  is  called  in  the  Saxou  chronicle,  “ the 
beloved  hero,”  “ hoaiy-headed,”  “ wise,  and 
word-skilled.”  With  him  are  other  northern 
chiefs,  one  of  whom  bears  aloft  the  royal  sword 
of  State.  Behind  these  chiefs  is  the  Dragon, 
the  ensign  of  Wessex,  Edgar’s  principal  king- 
dom. As  Edgar  abstained  during  many  years 
of  his  reign  from  wearing  his  crown,  it  has  been 
omitted  in  this  representation  of  him.  In  the 
lower  compartments  of  the  window  are  intro- 
duced the  Dragon,  the  Raven,  and  the  White 
Horse,  the  ensigns  of  Wessex,  Norchumbria,  and 
Kent.  Other  windows  of  a similar  character 
have  been  promised  for  the  guildhall,  and  the 
design  for  that  given  by  Mr.  Cabry  is  in  prepa- 
ration. The  window  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Clark  is  also  in  hand.  One  has  been 


promised  by  Mr.  Watkinson,  but  a subject  1 
not  been  chosen. 

Tremeirchion  Church,  St.  Asaph  (North  Walt 
A triplet  window  in  this  church  has  just  be 
filled  with  a stained  glass  memorial,  erected 
Captain  Pearson,  Madras  Army,  to  his  wi 
who  died  after  having  given  birth  to  her  fi 
and  only  child.  The  subject  is  the  birth  of  t 
infant  Saviour,  with  the  wise  men  and  shephei 
presenting  their  gifts.  The  window  is  madei 
harmonize  with  the  other  windows  in  the  chart 
one  of  which  is  in  memory  of  the  late  M 
Hemans,  and  was  executed  by  the  late  li 
OHphant;  and  another  to  the  late  Mrs.  Hkj 
Owen,  sister  to  the  poetess,  and  composer  of  t| 
music  to  several  of  her  beautiful  lyrics.  T. 
windows  to  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Pearson  ha' 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Sc| 
Edinburgh.  ' 

Ilfracombe  Parish  Church.— A fonr-light  wj 
dow  in  this  church  has  been  filled  with  memor: 
glass  to  the  late  Arthur  Ewen  Stabb,  Lientenai 
and  Adjutant  Isfc  Batt.  16th  Regiment,  and  b 
been  erected  by  his  brother  oflicers.  The  sd 
jects  are — Ist,  “ The  Just  Steward,”  in  referen 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stabb  had  dl 
cba,rged  his  duties  as  adjutant ; 2nd,  “ The  Ca 
turion  coming  to  Christ,”  illustrative  of  his  cd 
duct  as  a Christian  soldier;  3rd,  “ Jesus  raisu 
the  Widow’s  Son  and  4th,  “ The  Angels  sayi. 
to  the  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  ‘ He  has  risen,) 
giving  hope  and  assurance  of  resurrectio 
This  window  Las  been  executed  by  Mess) 
Ballantine  & Son. 

St.  Petersburg. — A stained  glass  window  hs 
been  recently  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  I 
Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son,  for  a Protestaf 
Church  in  that  city.  The  style  of  window  i 
the  Decorated,  and  it  is  composed  of  two  ligc 
and  tracery.  The  principal  subjects  are,  Joseji 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  canopies  and  a 
richments  in  mosaic.  The  tracery  contain 
Samson  straggling  with  the  Lion,  “ and  he  rei 
him  as  he  would  have  rent  a kid  ” (Judgt 
xiv.  6).  The  church  is  called  ” The  Samson.”( 


D00lis 

Villa  and  Cottage  ArchiUcture  : Select  Exati 
pies  of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  rj 
cently  erected  by  various  Architects.  Parts  i 
to  IX.  London:  Blackxe  & Son,  Paternoste 
row. 

We  are  constantly  asked  by  “persons  about  to 
build,  sometimes  indeed  by  “ persons  about  i 
marry,”  for  the  name  of  a book  containing  dj 
signs  for  small  houses  to  assist  in  settlif 
their  ideas,  and  enabling  them  to  instruct  the 
architect  properly.  If  it  had  been  our  practw 
to  reply  to  such  inquiries  we  could  scarcely  hat 
done  it  in  a way  that  would  be  wholly  satisfa 
tory.  We  are  very  much  disposed  to  think  th; 
if  Messrs.  Blackiu’s  book  be  completed  with  tl 
exercise  of  some  little  extra  care  and  knowled^ 
as  to  subjects  desirable  for  selection,  it  w; 
supply  the  want  here  pointed  to.  Nine  'l 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  parts  of  which  it  is  • 
consist  are  already  published  ; and  if  we  gh 
a list  of  the  buildings  illustrated  in  them,  wi1 
the  cost  where  it  is  seated,  it  will  serve  1i 
show  the  scope  of  the  work.  A villa  residenc) 
at  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  Mr.  Rochea 
architect  (1,783J.);  residence,  Lochlong,  Soo! 
land,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  (2,00Ui.),  details  clever 
three  cottages,  Ihirsk,  Yorkshire,  Mr.  E.  ] 
Lamb  (about  SOUl.) ; ornamental  cottage,  i 
Highgate,  Mr.  Darbisbire;  residence.  Loci 
long,  Messrs.  Thomson  (9661.) ; residence,  s 
Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  C.  Walke 
(1,2361),  odd  in  external  design;  residenc 
Tufuell  Park,  Holloway,  Mr.  G.  Truefict  (aboi 
2,0001.)  ; residence,  near  Kilcreggan,  Firth  ( 
Clyde,  Messrs.  Thomson  (1,1541,).;  double  res 
dence,  Derby,  England,  Messrs.  Mine  & Evar 
(about  l,80ui.  the  pair)  ; gates  and  garden-wal 
Lochlong,  Messrs.  Thomson  (571);  cottage,! 
Lundin  Links,  Fifeshire,  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker  (5111.^ 
residence,  at  Grange,  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Patei 
son  & Shiells  (8261.),  clever  and  cheap;  and 
cottage  om4,  Essex,  Mr.  Kendall,  juu.,  full 
illustrated. 

The  buildings  are  illustrated  by  well-execnte 
engravings  of  plans,  elevations,  and  section; 
perspective  views  being  added,  and,  wher 
necessary,  enlarged  drawings  of  conscructiv 
details.  Short  descriptive  particulars  of  tb 
site,  materials,  mode  of  construction,  and  so  oi 
accompany  the  engravings;  and  we  detect  in  th 
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latest  of  these  evidence  of  a more  practised 
hand  than  was  observable  in  the  first : this 
will  doubtless  extend  to  the  selection  of  subjects, 
which  in  succeeding  parts  should  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  English  designs,  as  cost 
may  be  supposed  to  vary  in  the  two  countries. 

There  are  many  persons  by  whom  this  book 
will  be  found  very  useful,  and  to  them  we  re- 
commend it. 


Revue  Artistique  et  Littiraire.  Paris  : Rue  Brea  5. 
Tuis  little  artistic  serial  is  now  the  organ  of 
the  Soci6t6  librc  des  Beaux  .i4rfs,  and  contains 
reports  of  its  proceedings.  The  Society  seems 
at  this  time  to  be  in  full  activity  : M.  Charles 
Lucas  is  the  general  secretary.  The  Revue, 
which  is  conducted  by  M.  Louis  Auvray,  sculptor, 
usually  contains,  amongst  other  articles,  an  inter- 
esting chronicle  of  events  connected  with  the 
fine-arts  during  the  month. 


Occasional  Bssays.  By  Ciiandos  Wren  Hoskyns. 

Loudon  : Longmans  & Co. 

These  essays  treat  of  the  Invisible  World  (of 
oxygtn,  nitrogen,  steam,  &c.),  in  a lecture  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  Ross  Literary 
Institute  in  1861,  of  which,  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Hoekyn  was  president : and  they  also  comprise 
an  address  to  the  Warwickshire  Natural  History 
and  Arcbtcological  Society ; an  essay  on  agricul- 
ture; and  one  on  property  in  laud,  titled  “ Land- 
lord;” also  a lecture  on  “ The  Battle  Line  of 
History,”  delivered  to  the  working  classes  of 
Leominster  in  1863.  The  work  is  well  written, 
and  contains  a good  deal  of  interesting  scientific 
and  other  literary  matter.  Mr.  Hoskyns  is  the 
author  of  “ Talpa,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a Clay 
Farm;”  and  "An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Agriculture.” 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Handy-book  of  the  Law  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties in  England  and  Wales,”  by  H.  F.  Gib- 
bous, LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law  (Tegg,  publisher), 
must  be  useful  to  thousands  connected  with 
friendly  societies.  The  Manchester  Unity  alone 

has  387,990  members.' “ Outlines  of  Political 

Ecououiy;”  by  Geo.  H.  Smith  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  is  a sort  of  primer,  designed  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  of  junior  students.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  with  which  youths  somewhat  advanced 
in  their  school  education  certainly  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted;  and  the  present  primer  seems 
to  be  a very  good  one  to  begin  with,  although, 
doubtless,  sucb  a work  will  requite  frequent 
revision  and  republication  ere  it  become  a 
standard  school-book.  We  extract  a short . 
passage  on  theory  and  practice, — a subject  on 
which  rather  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  pre- 
vail, — as  a specimen  of  the  author’s  style 
and  general  mode  of  treating  his  subject : — 
"There  is  a notion  common  enough  even  among 
the  so-called  educated  classes  that  science  and 
fact,  theory  and  practice,  are  things  not  merely 
distinct,  but  opposites.  How  frequently  do  wo 
not  hear  it  said — ‘ He’s  a theorist,  not  a prac- 
tical man.’  Yet  practical  men  are  indebted  for 
whatever  they  practise  to  theorists.  TUe  science 
of  mechanics  depends  upon  that  of  mathema- 
tics. Voyager  and  traveller  owe  their  present 
facilities  of  locomotion  to  theory.  The  inventor 
of  the  art  of  printing  was  a theorist : look  at  the 
grand  results  of  his  theory.  A new  world  was 
added  to  the  old,  was  ‘ called  iuto  existence,’  as 
it  were,  by  a theorist — for  Jong,  long  years  re- 
puted a dreamer.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  did 
Columbus  wander  in  vain  from  court  to  court,  to 
persuade  mouarclis,  statesmen,  and  capitalists 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  for  carrying  out 
his  plans — his  theory;  and  for  that  tedious  and 
bitter  period  he  was  the  mock,  jest,  butt,  and 
scorn  of  practical  men.” 


glisrtllama:. 

Contemplated  New  Pier  at  Sodthport. — 
The  plan  of  a new  pier  for  Southport  has 
just  been  drawn  out,  and  submitted  to  public 
inspection.  The  new  project  is  to  be  called 
"The  Sorthport  and  Biikdale  Royal  Crescent 
Pier,”  and  is  to  run  in  the  shajie  of  a curve  or 
half-moon  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
promenade,  opposite  the  Royal  Hotel,  extending 
seawards  1,4UU  yards ; with  all  necessary  con- 
venience  on  a largely  extended  scale. 


The  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes. — Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased,  tbrongh  Lord  Derby,  to  confer 
a pension  of  751.  a year  on  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  formerly  a pupil  and  teacher 
of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  aud  the  architec- 
tural decorator  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

New  English  Church  at  Lyons. — Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  erecting  a new  Episcopal 
church  at  Lyons,  for  which  purpose  an  eligible 
site  has  been  secured  on  the  Quai  du  Rhone,  aud 
its  purchase  approved  of  by  the  authorities  of 
Lyons.  Upwards  of  2,0001.  are  still  required  ere 
the  work  can  be  commenced. 

Opening  a New  Sailors’  Orphan  Asylum. — 
The  Archbishop  of  York  has  opened  a new 
sailors’  orphan  asylum  at  Hull.  This  is  the 
second  home  there  for  children  of  sailors  who 
have  perished  at  sea.  Mr.  John  Torn,  of  Liver- 
pool, subscribed  2,5001.,  and  the  Trinity  House 
of  Hull  gave  the  laud  necessary.  The  home  will 
accommodate  from  80  to  100  children. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Leicester. — A new 
Presbyterian  church  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  London-road,  on  the  vacant  land  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Station-street.  It  will  be  a handsome 
building,  capable  of  holding  1,000  persons,  and  is 
calculated  to  cost  from  4,0001.  to  4,5001.  The 
design  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  has  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Tait,  of  this 
town. 

Value  or  Land  at  Melbourne.  — Seven  hun- . 
dred  aud  forty  pounds  a foot  is  not  a bad  price 
for  land,  yet  that  is  about  the  sum  paid  on 
Wednesday  by  Messrs.  Buckley  & Nunn  for  a 
small  portion  of  Bourke-street,  on  which  a part 
of  their  business  premises  is  erected.  For  27  ft. 
frontage  they  paid  no  less  a sum  than  20,u0Ul. 
The  land  is  about  200  fc.  deep,  aud  in  1839 
was  purchased  from  the  Government  at  the 
original  land  sale  in  Sydney  for  about  101. — 
ilelboumc  Paper. 

A Liverpool  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
On  tbe  2'1'th  a preliminary  meeting  of  the  civil 
and  practical  engineers  of  Liverpool  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  forming  an  Institute  of 
Engineers,  similar  to  those  which  are  so  success- 
fully in  operation  in  London,  Glasgow,  aud  other 
large  towns.  Mr.  Pope  presided.  It  was  re- 
solved,— " That  this  meeting,  deeming  it  ad- 
visable to  form  an  Institution  of  Engineers  in 
Liverpool  for  the  reading  and  free  discussion  of 
papers,  hereby  resolve  to  give  it  their  utmost 
j support,  and  favour  its  interests  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  It  is  further  resolved  that  this 
meeting  considers  such  institution  desirable,  not 
only  for  the  discussion  aud  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  bub  also  for  the  benefits  to  bo  derived 
from  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  members.” 
A code  of  rules  was  afterwards  submitted  aud 
passed  provisionally.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
society  should  be  called  the  “ Institute  of  Engi- 
neers  in  Liverpool,”  aud  a meeting  will  be  called 
forthwith. 

The  Fortifications  at  Newhaven. — The  new 
defences  in  course  of  construction  at  Newhavou 
were  designed,  we  are  told,  by  Lieut.  Ardiigh, 
R.E,,  who  is  also  the  sujierintending  officer; 
Colonel  Haiishawe,  R.E.,  being  the  commanding 
engineer ; Mr.  Hall,  C.E.,  the  resideut  clerk  of 
works  ; and  Sergeant  McCaughey,  R E , the 
military  foreman  of  works.  They  are  situated 
ou  the  cliff  to  the  west  of  the  harbour — the  site 
of  the  old  small  battery — aud  embrace  about  15 
acres  in  extent.  They  are  being  constructed  by 
Mr.  John  Kirk,  of  Woolwich  ; his  son,  Mr.  Frank 
Kirk,  personally  Buperinbeuding.  It  is  stated 
that  the  works,  which  were  commenced  a little 
over  two  years  ago,  will  take  other  three  years 
to  finish,  aud  that  the  probable  cost  will  be 
150,0001.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  fort  is  about  250.  In 
addition  to  about  20  horses,  three  steam-engines 
are  in  constant  use — one  for  making  bricks,  from 
clay  obtained  in  an  adjoining  field ; another  for 
raising  shingle  over  the  face  of  the  clifi’;  and  a 
third  for  grinding  burnt  ballast  and  tbe  making 
of  mortar.  From  seven  to  eight  millions  of 
bricks  alone  will  be  used  iu  the  construction. 
Tbe  fort  is  an  irregular  one,  and  will  mount  42 
guns.  The  walls  are  concrete,  made  of  shingle, 
obtained  on  the  spot,  aud  Scott’s  cement,  sup- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Hickman,  of  Lewes.  The  in- 
ternal  arrangements  are  of  the  usual  character. 
It  is  thought  nob  impossible  that  as  Portsmouth 
is  to  bo  fortified  with  iron  facings  to  the  works 
instead  of  granite  aud  iron,  the  same  course 
may  eventually  be  taken  at  Newhaven. 


"Manchester  Mems.” — Mr.  Leppoo  wishes 
us  to  say  he  is  not  tbe  chairman  of  the  Man- 
chester Albert  Memorial  Committee, — only  a 
member  of  it.  We  drew  our  inference  from 
reports  of  meetings  of  it  whereat  he  so  acted. 
Mr.  Leppoo  adds, — " The  late  Mr.  Goadsby,  the 
mayor  of  Manchester  at  the  time,  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  aud  after  his  decease  the 
subsequent  mayors  were  allowed  to  take  the 
chair  by  courtesy,  though  nob  specially  ap- 
pointed.” 

Memorial  Fountain,  Dunkeld. — On  Monday 
last,  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Athole  inaugurated 
a fountain,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Dunkeld  and  other  friends,  in 
memory  of  the  late  duke.  A committee  was 
appointed  by  a public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
for  carrying  out  the  memorial;  and  on  its  having 
been  resolved  that  it  should  assume  the  form  of 
a fountain,  they  chose  a design  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Robertson,  architect, 
Perth.  Ou  the  front  of  the  pedestal  the  follow- 
ing inscription  has  been  carved  in  Medieoval 
characters ; — " To  the  memory  of  George  Au- 
gustus Frederick  John,  6th  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.” 
On  the  north  side — " Born  Sept.  20,  1814  ; died 
Jan.  16,  1864.”  And  on  the  south, — "Erected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  and  other  friends, 
1866.” 

Associatf.d  Arts  Institute.  — On  Saturday 
evening  last,  the  members  of  this  society  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  season  1866-7.  The 
Associated  Arts  Institute  was  established  for  the 
delivery  of  addresses  and  the  holding  of  debates 
ou  questions  connected  with  the  tine  arts  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  sketches.  The  great  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute  are  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  yonng  artists,  and  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  improving  their  tastes.  An  annual 
subscription  of  53.  entitles  an  artist  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Institute.  At  the  opening  meeting 
on  Saturday  evening.  Professor  Wesimacott, 
R.A.,  presided.  In  hU  address,  he  said  he  could 
not  help  referring  to  travelling  as  a portion  of  a 
student’s  studies,  and  the  use  of  travelling  was 
shown  by  the  opportunity  it  gave  the  artist,  and 
more  especially  the  architect,  to  judge  of  the 
Catholicity  (if  he  might  so  call  it),  the  univer- 
sality of  art  as  a means  of  expression — a means 
of  expression  which  varied  in  many  of  its  de- 
partments. Merely  copying  works  of  art,  whether 
Classical  or  Greek,  Mediasval  or  Gothic,  or  any 
other  form,  was  not  real  art.  Tho  object  of  art 
was  to  express  sentiments,  and  those  must  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
special  influences  to  which  a people  were  sub- 
jected. A mere  copying  of  forms,  merely  repro- 
ducing those  in  former  times  of  other  nations, 
was  nut  the  expression  of  a particular  time  nor 
of  particular  ideas,  neither  could  it  be  so. 

Fall  of  a Railway  Tunnel. — A sad  accident 
has  occurred  in  the  tunnel  at  Bradway,  near 
Dronfield,  of  the  new  Midland  Railway  from 
Sheffield  to  Chesterfield,  one  man  being  killed 
and  four  injured.  To  facilitate  the  making  of 
the  tunnel,  a number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk 
in  the  Bradway -hill ; aud  the  accident  occurred 
in  the  excavation  from  No.  3 shaft,  some  forty  or 
fifty  yards  from  tho  bottom.  Ac  the  time  of  the 
accident  twenty-two  men  were  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  tunnel.  For  some  distance  this  por- 
tion of  the  tunnel  had  been  driven  through  the 
solid  rock.  The  roof  was  firm,  requiring  little 
support.  The  tunnel  is  being  arched  with  brick 
to  the  thickness  of  2 fc.  6 in.,  and,  preparatory 
to  the  arching,  the  roof  has  been  supported  by 
beams  of  timber  about  17  in.  iu  thickness,  and 
beams  being  placed  lengthwise  of  the  tunnel, 
and  borne  up  by  strong  props  at  each  end.  A 
few  days  ago  the  edge  of  the  rock  was  reached 
in  No.  3 shaft,  aud  a treacherous  roof  of  bind 
succeeded  to  that  of  stone.  The  bind  had  a 
rather  firm  appearance,  bub,  nevertheless,  the 
supporting  beams  were  increased  to  five,  in  order 
to  provide  against  accident.  There  was  con- 
siderable pressure  ou  the  beams;  indeed,  one  of 
them  had  been  slightly  sprung.  As  the  beams 
were  26  fc.  long,  it  was  decided  to  support  them 
in  the  middle.  Accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  for  the  placing  of  a strong  cross-beam  of 
timber,  supported  by  props.  This  cross-beam 
was  being  raised  to  support  the  centre  of  the  long 
beams,  when  the  accident  happened.  The  long 
beams  snapped  in  tho  centre,  at  the  very  spot 
where,  in  a few  moments,  they  would  have  been 
firmly  supported.  In  about  an  hour  the  missing 
workman  was  found  under  the  middle  of  the 
I'allen  mass,  of  coarse  quite  dead.  The  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  ot  “Accidental  death.” 
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Londonderry. — The  Lord-Lieatenant,  at  the 
invitarion  of  the  committee  of  the  local  Tonog 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  an  edifice  which,  throngh  the 
liberality  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  Irish  Society,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Londonderry,  for  the  purposes  of  a literary  and 
scientific  institute.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Ferguson. 

Workhouse  Management. — The  Lancet  says 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  r.H..S  ; Dr. 
Acland,  F.R.S. ; Dr.  Sibson,  F.R  S. ; Mr.  Charles 
Hawkins,  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  Dr.  Randall,  together 
with  Mr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Markham,  and  Dr.  Smith, 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  as  a committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  cubic  space  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tion in  the  metropolitan  workhonses. 

Mont  Cents. — A letter  from  Florence  says 
that  the  great  enterprise  of  piercing  Mont  Ceuis 
has  now  been  completed  to  one-balf  of  its  ex- 
tent. The  tunnel,  which  will  be  12,220  metres 
(7^  miles)  in  length,  is  already  pierced  6,110. 
M.  Jacini  has  just  sent  a special  commission  to 
the  spot  to  draw  np  a report  on  the  means  of 
completing  this  undertaking  in  three  years. 
Parliament  will  be  asked  for  the  necessary  lands 
in  the  approaching  session. 

Bristol  Cathedral  Restoration. — A meeting 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  proposed  erec- 
tion of  the  nave  of  this  cathedral  has  been  held. 
Mr.  Wait  stated  that  Canon  Norris  and  himself 
had  worked  together  very  actively  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  and  the  result  was  contributions 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  ll,00(Jl.  Various 
resolutions  having  been  passed,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  a memorial  addressed  to  that  reverend  body 
was  agreed  on. 

Village  Hall,  Kuiworth. — A village  hall  has 
been  erected  here,  by  a company,  having  100 
shares  of  61.  each,  making  a capital  of  5001. 
The  whole  of  the  shares  have  been  taken,  and 
the  money  paid.  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son  were 
the  architects,  and  the  edifice  has  just  been 
opened.  There  is  in  the  front  a reading-room, 
abont  14  ft.  square,  and  an  entrance-hall  by  the 
side,  which  leads  also  into  the  large  room,  which 
is  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  walls  are  limewashed,  and 
look  very  plain.  The  contractor  for  the  work 
was  Mr.  John  Loveday.  of  Kibworth.  The 
brickwork  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  Mason,  and  the 
glazing  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

^ Baths  and  Washhouses  tor  St.  Pancras. — 
On  the  29th  ult.  a special  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentative vestry  of  St.  Pancras  took  place  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  qnpstion  of 
sanctioning,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Baths  and  Washhouse  Act,  the  borrowing  by 
the  Baths  and  Washhouse  Comroissioncrs  a 
further  sum  of  6,500i.  for  the  erection  of  baths 
and  washbonses,  in  addition  to  the  12,00(  1.  the 
commissioners  have  already  received  the  sanction 
of  the  vestry  to  borrow  for  that  object.  After 
an  animated  debate  the  numbers  were  declared  : 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  additional  6, 5001., 
31 ; against  it,  15 — mujority,  16. 

Mortality,  Bombay. — The  British  troops  in 
the  pretidency  of  Bi;mbay,  between  12,000  and 
13,000  in  nnniber  in  1865,  suffered  in  that  year 
a greater  mortality  than  for  many  years  past. 
The  deaths  were  no  less  than  35  per  thousand  of 
strength,  or  considerably  more  than  doulile  the 
mortality  of  1861,  and  this  without  including 
deaths  among  invalids  enibatked  for  England. 
The  prevalence  of  cholera  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  increased  mortality,  the  European  portion  of 
the  army  losing  16  men  in  a thousand  Irom 
cholera  alone.  The  native  troops  in  the  Bombay 
presidency  were  about  double  the  number  of  the 
British  troops ; the  military  returns  give  a mor- 
t^ity  of  181  per  thousand,  the  medical  (hos- 
pital) returns  only  14-8.  So  far  as  complete  re- 
tarns  of  deaths  among  the  civil  population  have 
been  obtained,  the  mortality  was  20  per  thousand 
of  the  population  as  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
1851,  17’4  excluding  the  deaths  from  cholera. 
At  Ahmedabad,  where,  besides  cholera,  a fatal 
fever  whs  epidemic,  the  gaol  mortality  whs  more 
than  265  per  thousand ; and  at  Hyderabad 
256  8 per  thonsand.  The  most  important  sjini- 
tary  measure  of  the  year  was  that  for  relieving 
the  soldiers  from  overcrowding  in  barrrcks,  and 
by  temporary  accommodation  secnring  to  each 
man  the  fall  standard  floor  superficies  of  90  ft., 
without  waiting  for  the  requisite  permanent 
barrack  accomoiodation. 


Fire  at  Tottenham  High  Cross. — A destruc- 
tive fire  has  occurred  in  Tottenham.  It  originated 
in  the  workshops  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  builder,  and 
destroyed  these  and  varions  other  premises 
adjoining. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor  in  America. — Tbo 
houses forthe poor,  for  which  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart, 
of  Newport,  U.S.,  has  announced  his  intention 
of  giving  1,000,000  dollars,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last,  are  to  be  built  in  New  York,  and  not  in 
Newport,  as  stated. 

Dunstable  New  Clock  Tower. — In  answer 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  town  cooi  cil  of  the 
borough  of  Dunstable,  forty-three  designs  were 
sent  in  for  competition  for  the  proposed  clock- 
tower  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  four 
cross  roads,  High-street  and  London-road,  oppo- 
site to  the  Red  Lion  Hotel.  After  a careful 
examination,  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Neale,  architect,  of  Baldwin-street,  Bristol,  has 
been  selected. 

Trade  Unions  and  Politics.  — The  sub- 
council  of  the  “ Birmingham  and  District  Trades’ 
Conncil,”  in  an  address  recently  issued,  advise 
the  Trade  Unions  to  nse  their  organiza' ion  for 
political  purposes.  It  is  our  duty,  they  say,  “ to 
use  every  means  within  our  reach  to  obtain  for 
ourselves  f'ur  right  to  a voice  in  the  election  of 
the  men  who  are  to  make  the  laws  by  which  we 
are  to  be  governed  and  taxed,  and  to  exercise 
th.it  right  in  support  of  those  whose  power  and 
ability  fit  them  to  assist  in  freeing  the  industry 
of  this  country  from  the  political  bondage  in 
which  it  at  present  lies  bound.” 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hop-pickebs. — 
A numerously-arteiided  and  influential  public 
meeting  of  the  landowners  and  hopgrowenj  of 
West  Kent  has  been  held  in  Maidstone,  and  an 
association  formed  for  regulating  the  employ- 
ment and  improving  the  sanitary  condirion  of 
the  many  thousands  of  destitute  persons  who 
arrive  from  the  metropolis  and  other  places 
during  the  hop  harvest.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Earl  of  Romney,  who  was  elected  as 
president  of  the  association.  A committee  of 
management  to  carry  out  a system  of  agoncy 
and  other  details  was  also  a,ppuitited.  The  Vicar 
of  Marden  strongly  recommended  the  provision 
of  proper  residences  for  the  hop-pickers.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  association  will  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  public.  The  way  in 
which  the  hop-pickers  “pig”  together  at  present 
is  abominable. 

The  Yorkshire  Wolds  Tumuli. — After  the 
openings  in  the  sepulchral  m<iuuds  of  the  pre- 
historic tribes  remaining  on  the  Sherburn  and 
Gantnn  Wolds,  near  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  W. 
Greenwell,  of  Durham,  and  with  him  Sir  John 
Lubbocsk,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  archaeological  matters, 
spent  a week  in  investigatiug  the  structure  and 
contents  of  three  round  barrows  on  the  estates 
of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  on  the  summit  of  the  mid- 
wold range  above  Weaverthorpe,  East  Riding. 
The  openings  already  reported  were  of  a pecu- 
liarly rude  and  poor  people ; but  at  Weaver- 
thorpe the  barrows  proved  to  be,  although  of  the 
neolitrdc  period,  of  a people  far  more  advanced 
in  the  art  of  fashioning  flint  into  weapons,  but 
still  belonging  to  the  stone  age.  With  many  of 
the  burials  highly-wrought  flints  were  found, 
but  not  a single  trace  of  metal  of  any  kind  was 
met  with.  Evidence  of  a knowledge  of  gpinning 
was  discovered  in  the  shape  of  a spindle-whorl 
of  clay.  Other  wolds  have  since  been  examined. 

The  Proposed  Direct  Route  from  Islington 
TO  the  City. — A public  meeting  has  been  held 
in  Mydrielton  Hall,  Islington,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoiing  the  proposed  route  from  Essex-road, 
Islington,  through  Packiugton  - etrjet,  Shep- 
berdess-walk,  Baih-street,  Bunhill-row,  I'ype- 
street,  and  Moor-lane,  into  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Mr.  Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.,  took  the  chair. 
Several  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  present.  Kesoluciuns  were  carried 
to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  urges  the  different 
vestries  on  the  line  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  procure  the  opening  of  the  line  of  road  ; that 
justice  to  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis requires  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should 
carry  out  this  proposed  improvement  at  its  own 
cost,  the  meeting  asking  the  vestries  to  impress 
this  view  on  thidr  representatives ; and  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  at  once  carrying  out  the 
improvement,  on  the  score  of  economy  in  the 
exptjndirnre  of  public  moneys,  the  meeting 
respectfully  urging  this  view  upon  the  vestries 
and  the  Metroixjlitan  Board. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  ' — The  | 
annual  dinner  look  place  on  Thursday  evening:  j 
we  defer  reportof  the  proceedings. 

Monument  in  Lyndhurst  Church. — There  I 
has  been  recently  erected  a tomb  inoumnent,  at  I 
the  altar  end  on  the  north  side  of  Lyndhurst  | 
Church,  Hants,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  | 
It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  designed  by  Mr.  | 
Street.  There  are,  in  parts  of  it  framed  in  ; 
panels,  some  sculptures  with  reference  to  the  i 
life  of  Cur  Saviour.  At  the  east  end,  under  a | 
large  painted  glass  window,  ia  Mr.  Leighton’s  I 
fresco  from  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  j 

“Take  to  the  Boats.” — In  times  of  ship*  i| 
wreck  or  collision  of  vessels,  or  when  a ship  is  i 
rapidly  sinkins,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  i 
no  time  to  launch  the  boats,  and,  consequently,  i' 
many  lives  are  lost.  I am  no  mechimic,  bat  |l 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  are,  || 
whether  it  would  be  possible  in  our  iron  ships  to  ;i 
have  a groove  (eotnething  like  a small  tram)  on  i 
the  side  of  the  ship,  down  which  a bo:it,  kept  at  I 
hand,  could  insiantly  bo  slid  into  the  water  ? 

It  is  but  a vague  suggestion,  but  perbnps  yoa  ' 
will  have  the  goodness  to  admit  it. — H.  B. 

New  Patent  Firebrick  Register  Stoves. — 
Amongst  recent  improvements  is  a new  stove  i 
for  the  ordinary  fireplace,  invented  by  Mr.  i 
Welch,  a retired  architect,  of  provincial  cele-  i 
brity,  which  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  giving  | 
a much  greater  amount  of  radiation  than  usual  i 
from  its  front  j presents  coustaucly  a clear  and  i 
bright  fire,  free  from  dust  and  ashes;  throws  i 
out  an  abundant  supply  of  warm  air  from  the  i 
back  of  the  stove,  lor  the  purpose  of  changing  , 
the  air  of  the  room  j and,  by  prev*-ncing  too  largo  i 
an  ingress  of  cold  air  into  the  chimney,  insures  i 
an  ascending  power  that  lessens  the  liability  to  i 
return  of  the  smoke. 

Handsome. — A dinner  of  a very  exceptional  I 
character,  so  far  as  its  object  was  concerned,  i 
took  place  on  Monday  night  at  the  Albion  i 
Tavern,  Aldersgate-street.  The  occasion  was  i 
that  of  a gentleuiHU  being /tlied  by  his  creditors,  i 
to  whom  ten  years  ago  he  could,  from  stress  of  ; 
circumstances,  pay  but  5b.  in  the  pouud,  bub  to  i 
whom  he  has  since  paid  the  balance  of  ISs.,  i 
notwithstanding  the  law  exempted  him  from  : 
all  such  subsequent  liability.  Amongst  the  i 
creditors  and  others  who  d-emed  such  an  aot  of  > 
principle  worthy  of  their  rcownit’on,  and  who  l 
chiefly  promoted  and  carried  out  the  entertain*  i 
ment,  were  Mr.  Oollingrulge  (proprietor  of  the  i 
City  Press),  Mr.  W.  Spicer,  Mr.  Reed  (Chief  i 
Con.structor  of  the  Navy),  Mr.  K'ng,  Mr.  John  [ 
Kaye,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson,  of  1 
Ludgate-hill,  Mr.  Francis  (of  the  At/>eii(eum),  1 
Mr.  Snow,  Mr.  Edis,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cnllefre.  wnd  Mr.  : 
John  Hodge  (of  the  firm  of  Spalding  & H >dge).  i 
Between  forty  and  lifiygentlemeu,  presidiid  over  i 
by  Mr.  John  Hodge,  were  present  to  do  honour 
to  their  guest,  Mr.  Passmor^  Edwards. 

Opening  of  the  Croydon  New  Workhouse,  i 
This  ceremony  took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  | 
week.  The  style  is  Italian,  very  plain.  In  the 
centre  is  a tower  70  ft.  high,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  is  a stone 
balcony.  Beneath  the  tower  is  the  chief  en- 
trance— a doorway,  8 ft.  wide,  and  over  this  is  a 
semicircular  arch.  The  line  of  the  building  in 
front  is  broken  near  to  each  end,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  wings  and  the  centre  is  filled 
up  with  an  arcade,  surmounted  by  opeu  stone- 
work. The  materials  employed  in  the  erection 
are  Portland  stone  and  Suffolk  br  icks.  The  site 
is  near  the  new  cemetery,  on  a portion  of 
what  was  formerly  Croydon  Common.  The 
building  presents  a facade  to  Queeu’s-road  of 
between  300  ft.  and  400  ft.,  and  a depth  of 
200  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  180 
men  and  100  women.  The  airing  ball — a room 
50  ft.  by  40  ft. — is  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  immediately  over  this  is  the  chapel.  The 
master’s  residence  is  near  the  tower,  and  the 
stores  and  workshops  are  at  the  rear.  I he 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  Hart, 
of  Loudon. 


TENDERS 

For  new  schools  at  SumniercoteB,  Derbjshire.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  architect: — 


Thompson  £1,115  0 0 

Evans  1/  610  0 

Murriss  995  0 0 

Braiihury  (accepted)  9iH  0 0 

IruamoDger  9al  0 0 
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Shtches  in  Dumfries. 

UEIOTJS  inquirers  into  the 
nature  and  occurrence  of 
those  places  which  are 
usually  denominated  land- 
marks of  history,  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  re- 
markable manner  in  which 
they  partake  of  the  evan- 
escence of  things  which 
are  of  this  life  and  tem- 
poral. Where  most  we 
look  for  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy  ? or  of  Carthage  ? Which 
is  the  true  vault  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  ? Our  best  archaeolo- 
gists, as  we  saw  the  other  day, 
have  doubts  as  to  the  real 
battle-field  of  Hastings.  What 
then : have  we  not  dug  up 
Crewe  and  discovered  Birken- 
head ? Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel  ? Alas ! we  are  afraid 
such  utilitarianism  or  rational- 
ism, or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  is  something  too  much 
in  the  ascendant  in  these  days. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  continue  to  respect  the 
landmarks.  We  shall  still  reverence  the  shrines, 
even  although  we  cannot  always  afford  to  be 
pilgrims  5 and  far  distant  be  the  day  when  we 
shall  cease  to  care  about  the  birth-place  or  the 
burial-place  of  those  great  men,  be  they  poets, 
philosophers,  warriors,  or  statesmen,  whom  the 
united  testimony  of  mankind  has  signalled  out. 

The  quaint,  old-fashioned,  yet  picturesque, 
town  of  Dumfries,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
of  which  wo  propose  to  give  some  account,  has 
in  this  view  a right  to  hold  a very  high  position 
in  the  scale  of  historical  interest, — in  the  first 
place,  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  secondly, 
owing  to  the  great  political  events  with  which 
its  history  has  become  interwoven  ; and  finally, 
because  of  its  own  intrinsic  qualities  as  a royal 
burgh,  a populous  town,  and  the  capital  of  a 
very  large  and  important  district  of  country. 
There  is  no  town  in  all  Scotland,  in  our  opinion, 
whose  history  is  more  interesting;  for  Dumfries 
connects  by  a regular  and  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  events  two  great  epochs — probably  the 
two  greatest  epochs — of  Scottish  history, — that 
is  to  say,  its  struggles  for  political  independence 
under  Robert  Bruce,  and  for  ecclesiastical 
liberty  under  Robert  Burns.  It  had  its  own 
troubles  during  the  civil  war  and  the  rebellion  ; 
and  stood  its  own  share  of  the  cost,  as  Frankfort 
I has  had  to  do  in  our  time.  While  Glasgow,  now 
the  third  port  of  the  British  empire,  consisted  of 
, a few  rude  houses  surrounding  the  cathedral,  and 
1 while  Greenock  was  yet  a small  fishing  hamlet, 

. Dumfries  was  already  regarded  as  Queen  of  the 
j South.  Although  its  commercial  importance 
L has  fallen  off  and  been  superseded  by  younger  or 
I more  spirited  rivals,  it  is  still  the  great  entrep6t 
' of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
I.  change  of  commodities  between  it  and  the  north 
I of  England.  Other  northern  towns,— -Perth,  for 
example,  or  Stirling, — may  excel  it  in  the  ques- 
i tion  of  site,  and  in  that  indefinable  quality 
f which  topographers  describe  as  alignment;  yet 
D Dumfries  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cer- 
i tainly  by  far  the  most  comfortable-looking  towns 
Din  Scotland.  This  character  arises  to  some  ex- 


tent from  the  circumstance  that  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  town  itself,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rather  tasteful  villas  which  compose  its  suburbs, 
are  constructed  of  the  splendid  red  sandstone 
of  the  district,  which  varies  in  tint  from  a dull 
brick -red  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink. 
Whatever  architectural  value  the  Dumfries 
buildings  may  possess — and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment— there  can  be  no  cry  about  the  want 
of  cohw  to  which  it  is  often  said  Scotsmen  are 
so  blind.  Then  we  have  a very  fine  old  bridge, 
and  a rather  awkward-looking  but  substantially- 
built  new  bridge,  spanning  the  beautiful  river 
Nitb,  and  forming  the  connexion  between  Dum- 
fries and  the  little  borough  of  Maxwelltown, 
which  flourishes  in  a sort  of  inglorious  inde- 
pendence on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.* 
And  there  are  curious  old  gables  and  dormers 
jutting  out  here  and  there  on  the  irregular  old 
streets,  with  an  antique  spire  or  an  old-fashioned 
belfry  and  steeple  to  carry  up  the  eye,  that  irre- 
sistibly recall  some  Medimval  Dutch  town,  like 
Utrecht,  or,  in  a lesser  degree,  the  curious  sky- 
lines of  Nuremberg.  One  remarkable  quality 
Dumfries  seems  to  possess.  There  is  a marvel- 
lous difference  of  individual  type  in  her  street 
architecture.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  find 
illustrations  in  the  High-street  of  Dumfries  of 
the  covered  ways  of  Chester;  the  red -brick 
and  heavily-moulded  architraves  and  projecting 
cornices  of  York ; the  Scottish  baronial  of  Pinkie 
or  Glammis  Castle ; the  stunted  porticoes  of 
Brighton ; a sprinkling  of  the  angular  roofs  and 
unjointed  ridges  of  the  Gothic  renaissance;  and 
finally,  a large  preponderance  of  the  attached 
pilasters,  the  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the 
segmental  pediments  which  distinguish  the  de- 
based Italian.  If  we  add  to  this  that  there  is  a 
certain  air  of  repose  about  Dumfries  which  we  do 
not  often  find  in  a country  town  (unless,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  in  Chester),  and  also,  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, a certain  air  of  waning  superiority,  ap- 
proaching to  a gentle  melancholy,  we  shall  have 
conveyed  a tolerable  idea  of  our  first  impressions 
of  Dumfries. 

In  investigating  the  rise  and  progress  of 
towns,  natural  influences  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered;  and,  in  this  case,  the  suitableness 
of  the  site  is  so  obvious,  that  we  readily  find  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  Dumfries.  The  range  of 
the  Galloway  Hills  which  overlook  the  town 
seems  to  form  the  natural  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  countries  ; and  through 
it,  probably,  travelled  some  of  the  aboriginal 
Scots  or  Piets  of  Galloway,  to  find  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  on  the  western  banks  of 
the  Nith.  These  roving  septs,  we  may  suppose, 
often  marched  over  the  Border  to  harry  the  Eng- 
lish  herds.  After  passing  through  the  ravine, 
the  brawling  river  arrested  their  progress,  and 
had  to  be  crossed  by  their  frail  skiffs ; until  at 
length  they  thought  of  settling  down  as  a colony 
on  the  left  or  Dumfriesshire  bank.  In  course  of 
time,  they  spread  up  the  drum  or  woody  side  of 
the  brae,  now  occupied  by  the  Friars’  Vennel, 
and  erected  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  a peel- 
house  for  their  defence,  when  assailed  by  their 
quondam  friends  and  kinsmen  the  Gallovidians, 
or  their  still  more  powerful  enemies  from  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland.f 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  on  tho 
origin  of  the  town,  for  the  sum  and  substance  of 
modern  research  amount  to  this,  that  Dumfries 
appears  to  have  grown  up  around  a Border  for- 

• The  Nith  here  couBtitate^  the  boundary  between  the 
Shire  of  Dumfries  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
to  which  Maswelltown  belongs.  The  two  boroughs 
combine,  it  should  be  added,  in  their  Parliamentary 
boundaries. 

t See  Mr.  McDiarmid's  excellent  “Pictures  of  Dum- 
fries.”  The  old  rending  of  its  present  name  was  Dumjret, 
a Gaelic  compound,  which  signifies,  according  to  some 
authorities,  a castle  in  the  brushwood  ; while  others  con- 
sider  that  it  is  a corruption  of  words,  meaning  the  friar’s 
hill  ; those  who  favour  the  latter  hypothesis  alleging  that 
St.  Ninian,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  a 
religious  house  here,  which  in  course  of  time  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  town.  See  Haile’s  “ Annals,’' vol.i.,  p.  207. 


tress  of  the  twelfth  century.  During  the  reign 
of  William  the  Lion,  who  died  in  1214,  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  civil  judicature  of  Galloway ; and 
the  Lords  of  Session  in  our  day  still  perpetuate 
the  succession  or  jurisdiction  in  the  circuit 
criminal  court.  There  was  a certain  Devor- 
gillia  Baliol,  a pious  and  devoted  lady  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry, — the  mother  of  that  John 
Baliol  who  was  umquhile  king  of  Scotland, — who 
did  much  for  the  place  in  the  way  of  building 
abbeys  and  bridges ; and  who,  in  particular,  was 
the  foundress  of  a monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  in 
which  King  Robert  the  Bruce  slew  his  antago- 
nist the  Red  Comyn.  This  edifice,  we  believe, 
stood  on  a rising  gronnd  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nith;  and  although  its  site  cannot  bo  traced 
with  certainty  in  onr  day,  its  locality  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Friars’  Vennel,  one  of  the  narrow- 
est and  most  antiquated  streets  of  the  town. 

There  is  likewise  no  vestige  left  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Dumfries.  Judging  from  a sketch  we 
have  seen,  that  was  copied  from  an  old  picture 
at  Dromlanrig  Castle  about  forty  years  ago,  it 
was  a strong,  substantial  fabric,  in  the  Norman 
style,  the  most  prominent  portion  being  a high 
square  tower,  the  identical  keep  erected  by 
Edward  II.,  after  be  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Part  of  this  ancient  castle  remained 
standing  till  the  year  1719,  when  it  was  finally 
' demolished,  and  its  materials  applied  to  tho 
construction  of  a church  which  was  built  on  its 
site.  The  same  picture  enabled  ns  to  perceive 
that  the  Grey  Friars’  monastery  had  consisted  of 
a church,  a dormitory,  a refectory,  a small  square 
tower,  and  a granary ; and  that  there  had  been 
a bowling-green  attached,  and  a burying-place. 

The  stranger  who  steps  for  tho  first  time  on 
the  platform  of  the  Dumfries  station  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway,  is  destined 
to  experience  a surprise  as  sudden  and  unex- 
pected as  that  which  the  gentle  knight  Sir 
Aspromont  underwent  when  he  saw  the  veno- 
mous snake  transformed  into  a beautiful  fairy. 
He  finds  himself  in  a sort  of  railway  paradise — 
in  plain  terms,  in  a flower-garden ! Splendid 
hollyhocks  and  china-asters,  magnificent  dahliaa 
and  geraniums,  the  most  lovely  scarlet  verbena 
and  the  sweet -smelling  mignonnette  — these 
flowers  blooming  alongside  of  curious  and  rare 
shrubbery — surround  this  very  neat  station  in 
such  profusion,  that  the  bewildered  spectator 
begins  to  imagine  he  has  at  length  reached  the 
climax  of  railway  eccentricity  or  mismanage- 
ment. The  directors  have  taken  to  grow  flowers 
on  a largo  scale,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of 
adorning  the  graves  of  their  victims;  or  perhaps, 
in  order  to  throw  a sop  in  tho  teeth  of  Cerberus, 
they  mean  to  present  the  unfortunate  share- 
holders with  a bouquet  instead  of  a dividend ! 
It  is  not  nntil  we  find  time  to  question  the 
station-master  closely,  that  we  discern  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  line  has  intersected  the 
horticultural  grounds  of  Provost  Kennedy, — a 
species  of  trade  for  which  Dumfries  is  rather 
famous,  by  the  way, — and  exposed  the  finest 
parterres  and  the  choicest  plots.  Well,  this 
a curious  arrangement,  we  must  say,  although 
we  are  certainly  not  going  to  find  fault  with  it. 
What  a contrast  the  guardian  wood-nymphs  and 
gentle  Driads  present  to  the  hard  and  irresistible- 
genius  of  the  rail ! Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere 
enters  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  sin  of 
ornament  at  railway  stations.  “ These  are 
places,”  he  says,  “ where  we  have  no  time  to 
examine  mouldings.”  What  does  he  say  to  a 
flower  plot  ? Of  course  it  will  blush  unseen ; 
or  it  may  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  — not 
desert  air,  certainly — but  in  an  atmosphere  as 
pestilent  ! A political  economist  might  be 
brought  to  conntenance  the  thing,  perhaps,  if  it 
were  reproductive ; and,  to  speak  plain,  we  can 
see  nothing  bnfc  good  that  could  come  out  of  it, 
unless  it  were  that  some  unlucky  passengers, 
like  ourselves,  might  get  so  lost  in  admiration 
that  they  might  lose  their  luggage. 
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But  to  proceed.  The  most  intereefcing  monu- 
ment of  its  early  grandeur  and  importance  that 
Dumfries  possesses  is  ungnestionably  the  old 
bridge  across  the  Kith.  It  appears  to  have 
escaped,  curiously  enough,  all  the  inroads  of  its 
English  enemies,  and  also  the  internecine 
struggles  of  its  friends,  the  Scottish  nobility, 
which  were  sometimes  the  most  destructive  of 
the  two.  But  time  has  not  dealt  so  gently  with 
it.  At  this  moment  it  represents  a curious 
antique  bare  ruinous  structure  of  sis  Gothic 
arches  with  a very  narrow  roadway  and  dilapi- 
dated parapet,  the  rude  memorial  of  a state  of 
society  which  has  happily  passed  away.  This 
bridge,  however,  must  have  been  a noble  edifice 
in  its  time.  When  built  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.  it  consisted  of  thirteen  arches,  and 
must  at  that  period,  and  for  many  generations 
afterwards,  have  been  the  most  magnificent 
bridge  in  the  county.  Pemberton,  in  his  “Journey 
through  Scotland  " (in  1723),  thus  says  of  it ; — 
“ I passed  the  river  Nith  from  Galloway  to  Dum- 
fries over  a fair  ttone  bridge  of  thirteen  large 
arches,  the  fine.=t  I saw  in  Britain  next  to  London 
and  Kochester.”  Twenty-four  years  afterwards, 
however,  it  had  undei^one  a sad  change  for  the 
worse.  The  celebrated  Captain  Grosso  published 
a drawing  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  1747,  which 
represents  it  as  having  only  nine  arches  ; and  in 
his  letter-press  to  this  illustration,  dated  1789, 
he  tells  ns  that  a small  gate,  called  the  post, 
which  figured  in  his  illustration,  had  been  taken 
down  about  twenty  years  before  in  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  on  the  bridge,  which  was  then 
in  a tottering  state.*  Were  proof  needed  to 
show  that  Dumfries  was,  five  centuries  ago,  a 
place  of  considerable  size  and  much  importance, 
it  would  be  fairly  sappliod  by  the  existence  of 
this  structure,  so  noble  then,  but  so  dilapidated 
now ! There  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  about  this  period  (temp.  Alexander  III.), 
when  the  iuhabitants  of  London  did  not  number 
more  than  35,000,  the  population  of  DumfHes 
was  about  5,000.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
four  or  five  towns  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland  that  could  boast  of  8,000  each.f  We 
may  add,  that  the  old  bridge  was  the  original 
source  of  that  rich  revenue  derived  from  the 
“ tolls  on  beastial”  which  the  town  of  Dumfries 
has  so  long  enjoyed. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  town  we  must  cross  this  old  bridge,  and, 
passing  through  a narrow  and  excessively  dirty 
street  in  the  borough  of  Maxwelltown,  ascend 
an  eminence  called  Corbelly  Hill,  on  which  an 
old  windmill  has  been  turned  to  good  account  by 
converting  it  into  an  observatory.  This  obser- 
vatory, we  may  mention,  contains  a rather 
choice  museum  of  natural  history,  a powerful 
telescope,  an  excellent  camera,  and  a regular 
suite  of  Claude  Lorraine  glasses,  in  which  the 
prospect  may  be  made  to  assume  the  warm 
purple  of  summer,  the  yellow  hue  of  autumn, 
the  grey  aspect  of  spring,  and  the  snowy  tints 
of  winter.  Such  adventitious  aid  is,  however, 
not  necessary  for  our  appreciation  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  exquisite  scenery ; for,  indeed,  it  is 
not  often  that  the  eye  of  an  artist  can  be  at 
once  60  easily  and  so  fully  gratified.  Dumfries 
lies  snugly  nestled  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Nith,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  gently-sloping  and  exuberantly- 
wooded  hills.  On  the  north  its  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  somewhat  sombre  outline  of  the 
Qneensberry  group ; on  the  east  by  the  uplands 
of  Torthorwald ; and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
splendid  ridge  of  the  Criffel  mountains,  which 
constitute  the  northern  bulwark  of  the  Solway, 
and  form  a conspicuous  point  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Through  this  beautiful  dale 
the  river  Nith  makes  a bold  and  majestic 
sweep,  until  it  bursts  through  the  ancient  arches 
of  the  old  bridge,  where  it  is  resolved  by  the 
mill-weir  immediately  underneath  into  something 
like  a gentle  waterfall,  and  at  length  loses 
itself  through  the  rich  meadows  and  sylvan 
banks  of  its  lower  valley.  Seen  from  this  point, 
too,  the  quaint  old  town  has  a more  romantic 


* See  Gmese’s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,p.  39.  Qoarto  edi- 
tion. The  dimensions  are  also  fiven  : -WO  ft.  m len^nh' 
breadth  within  parapets,  13  ft.  6 in.;  mean  width  the 
parapets  included,  16  ft.  2 in.  ; height  from  the  top  of  the 
parapet  to  surface  of  water,  26  ft.  Grosse,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  was  the  zealous  antiquary,  of  whom  Bums 
wrote : — 

“ Hear,  Land  o'  Cahes,  and  brither  Scots, 

Frae  Maidenkirk  to  John  o'Groat’s; — 

If  there's  a hole  in  a’  your  coats, 

I rede  you  tent  it : 

A chield’s  amang  yon,  takin  notes, 

And,  faith,  liu’U  prent  it.” 

+ Comp.  Chalmers’s  “ Caledonia, ” vol.  i.,  p.  20. 


look;  its  hard,  angular  lines  are  softened,  and 
its  singular  contrasts  of  colour  toned  down ; and, 
finally,  its  unallied  groups  of  steeples  and  chim- 
neys, with  their  respective  churches  and  manu- 
factories, get  harmoniously  blended  into  one 
powerful  composition.  Seen  by  moonlight,  and 
with  an  atmosphere  of  the  light,  rolling,  fleecy 
clouds  which  always  hover,  more  or  less,  over 
the  Solway  Frith,  we  should  think  that  few  such 
pictures  are  to  be  found,  even  in  Scotland, — 

“ Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

But  picture-making  is  not  exactly  our  voca- 
tion— at  least,  on  the  large  scale ; and  we  must 
now  condescend  to  a few  particulars  on  returning 
across  the  river  by  the  new  bridge,  on  which 
there  are  excellent  materials  for  grounding  con- 
clusions as  to  the  durability  of  the  district 
sandstone.  The  first  building  which  catches  the 
eye  is  the  new  county  building  by  Mr.  Rhind, 
a castellated  turreted,  crenellated,  and  altogether 
omee  specimen  of  recent  baronial.  It  is  not 
worth  while  criticising  the  details — the  anti- 
quated rope  mouldings,  the  unmeaning  wall 
projections  and  corbels,  the  supererogatory 
bartizans,  and  all  the  mysterious  roof-lights — 
far  less  to  inquire  into  the  principles  by  which 
our  northern  architects  seem  to  think  it  behoves 
them  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  a literal 
reproduction  of  a style  that  undoubtedly  flowed 
from  the  necessittea  of  a Border  warfare  ! We 
have  certainly  no  desire  to  eliminate  the  very 
faint  principle  of  nationality  which  seems  to 
belong  to  it  ; but  let  us  add  that  Jock  o’ 
Hazeldean  pouring  seething  pitch  on  the  head  of 
Tam  o’  the  Cleugh  is  a very  different  affair  from 
a new  policeman  bringing  up  a railway  navvy 
for  breach  of  the  peace ! As  taste  goes,  how- 
ever, this  county  building  in  Dumfries  is  a pretty 
enough  specimen  of  the  Scottish  baronial,  and 
its  composition  as  a whole  possesses  considerable 
grace  in  its  proportions.  It  is  a thousand  pities 
its  artistic  effect  is  completely  spoiled  by  the 
county  gaol,  which  is  connected  with  it  on  the 
same  line  of  frontage— a horrible  blank  wall, 
pierced  with  narrow  slits  like  a blockhouse  for 
musketry  ! A rather  showy  building  opposite, 
in  the  Italian  style,  is  the  court-house,  of  which 
we  need  say  nothing  ; but  the  Episcopal  chapel 
hard  by,  consisting  of  a front  that  might  be 
either  mistaken  for  a lecture-hall  or  a mechanics’ 
institute,  ought  to  take  a lesson  from  the  Dissent- 
ing church  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  By 
, far  the  most  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
characteristic  building  in  Dumfries  is  the  town- 
house,  or,  as  it  seems  more  celebrated  for  its 
external  appearance  than  for  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  its  proceedings  inside,  the  town 
steeple — Tron  steeple  as  it  was  originally  styled 
— but  now  populai'ly  known  as  the  mid-steeple, 
from  the  circumstance,  we  presume,  of  standing 
in  an  isolated  site  in  the  centre  of  the  High- 
street.  This  building  consists  of  a square  tower 
surmounted  by  a belfry  and  stunted  spire,  with 
the  orthodox  weather  - cock  for  a finial,  and 
adorned  with  a very  conspicuous  outside  stair, 
like  the  Cannongate  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
it  bears  a distant  resemblance.  It  is  stated,  we 
do  not  know  npon  what  authority,  in  Black’s 
“ Guide  Book,”  that  the  architect  of  this  superb 
structure  was  Inigo  Jones ! Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  genuine  works  of  Inigo — 
the  banqneting-hall,  for  example, — may  well  rest 
satisfied  with  the  external  evidence  that  such 
was  not  the  fact.  But  a local  authority  supplies 
us  with  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
distinctly  assures  us  that  it  was  begun  in  1705, 
and  finished  in  three  years  ; and  that  the  archi- 
tect was  a Mr.  Tobias  Bacbns,  of  Alloway.* 

The  mid  - steeple  possesses  a peal  of  bells 
which,  to  our  ear,  had  a most  dolorous  sound. 
The  prolonged  and  solemn  intervals  of  the  minor 
scale  suggesting  their  use  in  former  times,  more 
for  the  purposes  of  the  requiem,  or  the  death 
knell,  than  for  the  joyous  notes  of  festivity  and 
triumph  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  Another 
bell,  we  were  told,  a venerable  relic  of  the  olden 
time,  is  still  preserved  in  the  bartizan,  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  sounded  the  vesper 
chime  in  St.  ilichael’s  Church.  This  bell  bears 
a Latin  inscription  to  this  effect: — “William 
Carlyle,  Lord  of  Torthorwald,  caused  me  to  be 
made  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Michael.”t 


* See  Currie’s  “Guide to  Dumfries, " p.  7. 
t It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  descended  from 
this  family  or  elan  of  Carlyles  ; and  what  we  know  of  their 
history  shows  them  to  have  been  ^eatly  interested  in  the 
Border  profession  of  riding,  reiving,  foraying,  and  mill 
burning.  — Compare  some  notices  oft  he  Carlyles  of  Bryde- 
kirk  and  Torthorwald,  in  " Walks  in  Aunandale.”  l2mo 
Annan,  1866. 


In  this  curious  building,  we  may  add,  are 
stored  the  records  of  the  burgh,  two  or  three 
historical  portraits,  and  a small  silver  gun,  pre- 
sented to  the  trades  of  Dumfries  by  King 
James  I.,  who,  doubtless,  had  discovered  the 
qualities  of  the  metal  in  his  studies  of  witchcraft 
and  demonology.  The  only  other  spire  in 
Dumfries  worth  noticing  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  in  Shakspeare-street,  which  is 
of  a very  early  English  type,  with  a gilt  iron 
cross,  12  ft.  high,  and  is  certainly  chaste  and 
well  proportioned,  but  which  is  ruined  entirely  : 
by  being  superimposed  on  a clumsy  Norman  or 
Romanesque  tower,  the  work,  as  we  understood, 
of  a previous  architect.  A magnificent  site,  the  I 
crystal  mount,  commanding  Euglish-street,  is  ! 
somewhat  unworthily  occupied  by  the  quoa/l  \ 
civilia  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  erected  in  , 
1838,  a conspicuous  object  to  strangers  on  enter- 
ing the  town  ; but  tbe  dwarf  belfry  on  the  apex  of 
the  south  gable,  supported  by  two  miserable  flying 
buttresses  which  spring  from  the  top  of  the 
walls,  gives  us  a poor  conception  of  the  recent 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Dumfries.  This  site 
was  once  occupied  by  another  chapel  to  St.  Mary, 
which  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  built  over  the 
grave  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Christopher 
Seaton,  some  stones  of  which  we  observed  are 
still  piously  preserved  in  the  burying-ground  of  , 
Major  Mair.  But  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  | 
we  had  time  to  notice,  the  most  interesting  is  ( 
the  old  parish  church,  which  is  situated  near  the  ; 
southern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  appears  i 
to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  i 
the  patron  saint  of  Dumfries.  The  present  1 
church  was  built  in  174-5,  and  it  is  certainly  a / 
favourable  specimen  of  what  we  may  be  per- 1 
mitted  to  describe  as  Presbyterian  architecture,  i 
The  west  front  consists  of  a massivo  tower  of  two  . 
stages,  projecting  from  the  gable,  through  which  i 
is  pierced  the  principal  doorway,  square  and  i 
angular,  as  the  theology  which  it  represents;  and  <• 
the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  and  heavily  u 
proportioned  octagon  spire,  which  appeared  to  us  i 
to  be  in  an  extremely  dangerous  condition,  being  i 
perceptibly  rent  upwards  from  the  tower  win- 1; 
dows  to  the  belfry  openings,  as  if  it  had  been  J 
struck  by  lightning. 

The  cemetery  around  this  church  is  famous,  i 
among  other  things,  for  the  multitude  and  variety  li 
of  its  mortuary  monuments.  There  are  mauso- 1; 
leums  rising  like  mimic  temples  over  the  arches  I 
of  the  wealthy  landowners,  whose  dutiful  heirs  i 
have  piously  paid  the  cost.  There  are  obelisks  i 
and  broken  columns,  runic  crosses,  and  elevated  j 
urns,  colossal  slabs,  and  incised  panels,  which ; 
being  either  of  marble  or  white  freestone,  or,  as , 
we  could  perceive,  sometimes  coated  with  white, 
paint,  appears  in  the  dim  twilight  like  an  as- 
sembly of  grim  spectres  mourning  the  departed: 
burghers  and  professional  men  whose  bones  are 
hero  interred.  Lastly,  there  are  crowds  of  simple 
headstones  and  monoliths  of  the  native  red  sand- 
stone, which  rear  their  heads  like  so  many 
ghosts  over  the  graves  of  the  humble  artificere 
and  ploughmen,  who,  unknown  to  fortune  or  to  l 
fame,  here  repose  from  their  labours.  There  is  I 
no  country  churchyard  in  all  Scotland,  it  is  said, 
so  profusely  studded  with  memorials  of  the  dead. 
Exclusive  of  such  as  were  in  a ruinous  condition, 
these  monuments,  according  to  a calculation  of 
the  late  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  could  not  be  reared  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  100,0001.,  a large  sum 
for  such  a cemetery.  A more  recent  and  perhaps 
more  exact  estimate — proceeding,  however,  on  a 
different  basis — has  reduced  this  sum  to  16,0001. 
But  this  estimate  does  not  include  the  mauso- 
leum of  Burns,  which  stands  by  itself  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  old  churchyard,  and  which 
cost  altogether  something  more  tbau  1,5001.,  a 
small  sum  for  such  an  object!  This  structure 
consists  of  a sort  of  octagon-shaped  tabernacle 
in  the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a dome 
which  springs  from  an  entablature  supported  by 
pilasters  with  enriched  capitals ; the  whole 
resting  upon  a platform  of  steps,  and  containing 
an  emblematical  design  of  marble  sculptured  in 
bas-relief.  The  bays  or  openings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wall  which  supports  this  sculp- 
ture, ate  filled  in  with  rough  plate  glass,  for 
the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  preserving  the 
marble  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  whole  thing  has  thus  a curious  appear- 
ance. Our  readers  will  judge  of  its  probable 
value  as  a work  of  art  by  the  conjunction  ol 
three  names,  George  lY.,  Thomas  Hunt,  Peter 
Tumerellij  and  if  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  or 
the  style  of  Regent’s  Park  suggest  itself,  we  are 
not  to  blame. 

"VVe  may  add  that  the  mural  sculpture  is  quite 
beneath  intelligent  criticism.  A group  in  marble. 
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■which  represents  with  the  same  vulgar  fidelity 
a ploughman,  a plough,  and  a goddess  in  tartan, 
is  to  our  taste  of  the  grotesque  in  art.  It  may, 
indeed,  appeal  to  the  eye  in  a certain  sense ; bub 
how  it  can  appeal  to  the  heart  wo  are  puzzled  to 
understand.  Upon  the  whole,  if  this  monument 
were  the  only  cause  of  digging  up  the  poet’s 
remains,  we  may  well  exclaim,  as  Shakspeare 
did  in  writing  his  own  epitaph,  with  an  eye, 
doubtless,  to  such  desecration, — 

“ Bleased  bo  tbe  man  that  spares  these  stones, 

And  oiiTst  he  ho  that  luoTes  my  bones.” 

Such  frivolities  as  are  comprehended  in  this 
mausoleum  are  not  the  sort  of  artistic  concep- 
tions we  should  expect  to  meet  with  at  such  a 
tomb, — unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  distract  our 
attention  and  disturb  the  play  of  our  higher 
emotions  ; for  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  few  per- 
sons  can  stand  on  that  green  turf,  and  nob  recall 
with  feelings  of  regret  and  sadness  the  melancholy 
life,  and  almost  miserable  death,  of  the  greatest 
lyrical  poet  of  modern  Europe.  That  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  in  our  opinion,  was  an  accident,  of 
which  his  country  may  be  prond.  But  he  cer- 
tainly owed  very  little  to  his  country  ! No  man 
who  has  read  the  agonising  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  publisher  on  his  deathbed,  imploring  him, 
for  God’s  sake,  to  send  him  five  pounds, — and  to 
send  it  at  once,  if  he  wonld  save  him  from  the 
horrors  of  a jail, — can  resist  the  impulse  to  be- 
stow a warm  imprecation  on  such  cold-blooded 
ingratitude  as  the  poet  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  his  coontrymen.  His  sad  history  has  been  ad- 
mirably summed  up  by  Hazlitt  in  one  sentence  : 

“ Robert  Burns,  whom  nature  made  immortal, 
and  the  Scottish  nobility  an  exciseman  ! ” Even 
as  an  exciseman,  it  is  good  to  know  that  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  faithfully : but  this  is  ground 
we  will  not  tread.  Farewell,  Burns  ! we  are  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  who  has  dropped  a tear 
over  your  grave ! 

We  shall  now  say  a few  words  respecting  the 
municipal  government  and  sanitary  police  of 
Dumfries.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh,  which  includes  Maxwelltown,  was  14,058 
in  1861  j the  inhabited  houses  were  1,582;  and 
the  annual  value  of  real  property  18,200L  in  1858. 
The  municipal  bui^h,  we  believe,  has  increased 
rapidly  in  size  of  late  years.  The  revenue  of  the 
burgh,  which  arises  chiefly  from  fen  duties, 
rents  of  bridge  dues,  and  market  dues,  amounted 
to  1,668J.  ISs.  6d.  in  1859;  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  1,508Z.  19a.  4d.,  leaving  a balance  of 
159L  16s.  2d.  The  debt  at  the  same  time  was 
8,192Z.  ITs.  4d.,  a considerable  sum,  but  not  so 
large  as  it  was  a few  years  back.  These  figures 
apply  to  Dumfries  as  a municipality,  under  the 
provost,  three  bailies,  and  a town  council ; but 
as  a police  burgh,  under  commissioners,  who  are 
the  same  body  as  the  council,  it  has  a separate 
system  of  finance.  We  may  add,  that  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  clauses  of  the  general  Police 
Act  (Scotland),  which  was  done  two  years  ago, 
the  powers  for  lighting,  cleansing,  draining,  sup- 
plying  of  water,  inspecting,  imposing  penalties, 
and  finally  of  assessment,  are  consolidated  and 
improved. 

Tho  supply  of  water  to  Dumfries  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  greatest  benefit,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  which  has  ever  been  conferred 
upon  it.  A pioposal  to  supply  the  town  had 
been  long  agitated,  but  met,  of  course,  with 
much  opposition  from  various  quarters.  It  was 
at  length  vigorously  urged  on  the  town  council 
at  a public  meeting,  where  resolutions  were 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted  in 
favour  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  a BUI  to 
authorise  the  introduction  of  water  from  Loch 
Button,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Dumfries, 
on  the  principles  of  gravitation.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1850  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  whom  this  Bill  had  been  remitted,  found  the 
preamble  proved,  and  when  tbe  news  arrived  at 
Dumfries  next  day,  the  inhabitants  burst  forth 
into  a fit  of  general  rejoicing.  Bonfires  were 
kindled,  bells  -were  rung,  the  provost  (Mr.  Ken- 
I nedy)  was  feted,  loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  and 
: generally  there  was  a great  consumption  of — 
aqua  vitce  in  honour  of  tho  occasion  ! Tho  first 
I pipe  of  the  waterworks  was  laid  by  the  suc- 
ceeding provost  (Mr.  Nicholson),  and  on  the 
2l6t  October  of  the  same  year,  the  same  gentle- 
I man  officiated  on  the  introduction  for  the  first 
i tin)e  of  the  pure  fluid  from  Loch  Button,  amidst 
i similar  public  demonstrations. 

The  main  supply-pipe  for  the  first  mile  from 
1 the  loch  is  9 in.  in  diameter;  and  for  tbe  rest 
1 of  the  distance  8 in. ; but  we  believe  the  demand 
: for  water  has  increased  so  much  lately  that  steps 
; have  been  taken  to  enlarge  tho  main  pipe. 


In  order  to  defray  the  expense,  about  12,9081. 
in  all,  the  Act  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
lOjOOOL  on  the  seenrity  of  the  rates ; but,  in 
addition  to  this  sum,  1,500Z.  were  borrowed  on 
bonds  and  mortgages. 

Tho  income  is  raised  from  two  sources : a 
public  water -rate  of  6d.  per  pound  on  property, 
and  a rate  on  consumption  to  the  same  extent. 
These  rates  united  yielded  in  the  year  1859  the 
sum  of  1,471J.  As  the  working  expenses  are 
small,  the  debt  is  being  gradually  liquidated, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  lO.OOOL 

The  words  are  under  the  management  of  a 
water  commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  by 
the  town-councils  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  water  supply  of  Dum- 
fries,— a scheme  which  was  promoted,  and  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  solely  for  the  public 
good.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  has  operated 
most  beneficially  in  every  respect,  and  that 
Dumfries  baa  in  consequence  the  merit  of  setting 
a praiseworthy  example  to  far  larger  towns. 
One  conspicuous  and  convincing  proof  we  may 
adduce.  Dr.  Grieve,  a physician  of  Dumfries,  in 
reporting  on  the  statistics  of  fever  in  the  Infir- 
mary in  relation  to  the  general  health  of  the 
town,  has  shown  that  in  the  year  1851 — the 
year  in  which  the  water  was  brought  into  the 
town- — the  fever  cases  in  the  Infirmary  numbered 
125.  Bub  as  soon  as  thishealth-promotiugelement 
was  introduced,  its  beneficial  influence  began  to 
manifest  itself ; has  since  been  more  and  more 
apparent ; and  in  seven  years  afterwards,  the 
year  1858,  there  were  only  two  cases  of  fever 
during  the  whole  year. 

But  every  picturehas  its  shadows,  and  so  has  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Dumfries.  The  drainage, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  very  defective.  We  had  no 
occasion  to  make  any  minute  inspection  to  dis- 
cover this;  we  could /eet  it.  A most  pernicious 
practice  seems  to  exist  in  some  of  the  best 
quarters  of  the  town  of  draining  their  water- 
closets  into  cesspools, — or,  as  this  word  is  so  con- 
stantly misapprehended  in  Scotland,  into  pits 
dug  in  their  gardens.  We  need  not  enlarge  on 
tho  evils  of  this : indeed,  there  is  no  principle, 
we  believe,  in  the  whole  range  of  sanitary 
science  which  has  been  so  trinmphantly  esta- 
blished as  the  fatal  results  of  those  cesspools. 
We  do  nob  know,  nor  did  wo  ascertain,  whether 
this  practice  existed  thirty  years  ago.  But  if  it 
did,  we  can  only  say  there  was  no  other  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  very  severe  mortality 
which  Dumfries  has  twice  suffered  from  the 
visitation  of  cholera.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  neglected  privies  and  ashpits  in  tbe 
poorer  quarters  of  the  town, — particularly  in 
some  of  those  back  streets  adjoining  the  tan- 
neries; and  also  in  the  miserable  closes,  such 
as  Nicol  llae’s  close  and  the  Ewe  and  Lamb 
closes,  which  lead  otF  the  High-street  and  the 
Friars’  Venuel.  We  need  not,  however,  enlarge 
on  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  Dumfries,  for  there 
can  be  no  question  but  the  authorities  are  doing 
their  beat  to  improve  it. 

But,  as  if  in  contrast  to  this,  we  find  a 
difterenb  state  of  things  across  the  bridge  at 
Maxwelltown.  Under  its  original  name  of  Bridg- 
end, this  free  and  independent  borough  was,  till 
comparatively  a very  recent  date,  one  of  the 
most  disorderly  and  ill-conditioned  villages  in 
the  kingdom,  resembling  much  more  a suburb  of 
Limerick  or  Galway  at  a period  of  restlessness 
and  insubordination,  than  a suburb  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  metropolis  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  Sir  John  Fielding,  the 
well-known  Loudon  magistrate,  once  said  that, 
whenever  a delinquent  got  along  the  bridge 
from  Dumfries  into  Maxwelltown,  he  eluded  all 
further  search  or  pursuit.  Tbe  village’s  position 
in  a difl'erent  county  from  that  of  Dumfries,  and 
its  almost  entire  abandonment  to  poor  and 
squalid  settlers  from  a distance,  all  contributed 
to  impress  upon  it  an  unusually  bad  character. 

Tho  very  sbghtest  inspection  will  make  this 
plain.  A street  or  alley  immediately  on  the 
Nith,  north  of  tbe  New  Bridge,  is  a retreat  of 
squalid  misery,  a nestling  place  of  immigrant 
Irish,  an  utter  satire  upon  tho  beautiful  and 
proud  royal  burgh  which  confronts  it  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  stream.  A street  parallel  to 
this  brings  us  down  to  the  Glasgow  and  Dumfries 
turnpike,  is  straight  aud  spacious,  has  several 
good  houses,  and  near  the  middle,  on  its  west 
side,  exhibits  a burgh  or  public  building  of  plain 
exterior, — but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  better  sanitary  government. 

But  even  Maxwelltown,  dirty  and  degraded 
as  it  is,  possesses  in  its  neighbourhood  a trea- 
sure which  we  cannot  but  compare  to  a jewel  in 


a swine’s  snout.  Not  far  from  tho  Scoto-Irish 
burgh  stands  the  beautiful  ruin  of  Lincluden 
Abbey  or  College, — for  it  was  both, — at  which 
we  may  give  a glance  before  leaving  the 
district.  We  need  not  describe  the  site  nor  tho 
original  plan  of  Lincluden.  By  far  the  finest 
part  of  tbe  ruin  is  the  chancel,  built  in  tbe 
Scottish  Middle-Pointed  style  of  Gothic  architre- 
ture.  The  gateway  is  very  peculiar,  exhibit- 
ing a specimen  of  the  flat  arch.  Tho  mason- 
work  between  it  and  the  window  above  must 
have  been  lavishly  overlaid,  with  a double  row  of 
figures  in  high  relief,  though  fell  decay’s  “effacing 
fingers”  have  marred  their  beauty,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent  disguised  their  meaning.  A 
gronpof  sculptured  cherubs,  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion  may  still  be  discovered;  and  many 
years  ago  scenes  representing  our  Saviour’s 
birth  and  death  were  pointed  out  iu  the  lower 
series  of  groups;  but  we  find  a difficulty  in 
tracing  them  in  the  present  day.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  inner  ornamentation  testify  in 
heraldic  language  to  tho  rank  and  greatness  of 
the  family  to  whom  the  abbey  owed  its  origin. 
Their  escutcheons,  carved  on  the  ribbed  arch-work 
and  elsewhere,  added  at  varions  periods,  chro- 
nicled, as  it  were,  in  characters  of  stone,  the 
rising  stages  of  their  career ; and  on  a tomb  at 
the  north-east  end  of  the  chancel,  where  the 
daughter  of  a king  and  the  wife  of  a Douglas 
was  buried,  the  carver  has  exerted  his  utmost 
skill ; but  here,  too,  decay  has  been  busy,  and 
the  decorations,  alas  ! have  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  hands  of  the  sacrilegious  spoiler. 
Enough  remains,  however,  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  appearance  which  tho  monument  must  have 
originally  presented.  It  is  built  into  the  wall  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  over  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a heart,  the  leading  symbol  of  the  house 
of  Douglas.  There  are  also  three  chalices  placed 
in  a cross  direction,  a star  accompanying  each. 
On  the  wall  of  the  recess  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  body,  a Latin  epitaph  is  inscribed,  in  Old 
English  letters,  which  reads  thus  : — 

jacEt  Qua  fHargarrta  regis  Sroiia:  filin 
qnoSain  (Homtissa  he  -Douglas  Dna  (Sallcfaihia:  ct 
ballis  Snnanliiar.”* 

We  may  add  that  it  was  in  these  ruins  where 
Burns  composed  his  celebrated  ode  to  liberty, 
commencing ; — 

“As  I stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Wbere  'walJ-flower  scents  the  dewy  air.” 

This  octagon  tower,  which  the  poet  referred 
to,  once  formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  a very  interesting  portion  of  the 
edifice, — tho  more  so,  as  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land were  sculptured  on  its  front;  but  it  sud- 
denly fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  on  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  February,  1851,  aud  thus  one  of  tho 
noblest  features  of  the  ruins  was  utterly  destroyed. 
But  we  must  draw  our  cursory  remarks  to  a 
conclusion.  Returning  from  Lincluden  by  the 
bcantiful  banks  of  the  Nith,  we  are  forced  to 
pass  np  a filthy  passage  about  3 ft.  broad  and 
150  yards  in  length,  by  the  wall  of  an  iron 
foundry  and  the  side  of  a slimy  sludge-pool ! 
Is  it  not  possible  to  improve  this  quagmire  ? 
Next,  we  pilot  our  way  through  the  gutters  and 
closes  of  Maxwelltown  ; and  then,  taking  a liual 
look  of  the  Nith  as  we  cross  the  old  bridge,  we 
land  ourselves  once  more  in  Provost  Kennedy’s 
flower-garden  at  the  railway  station,  and  so  bid 
farewell  to  the  Burgh  of  Damfries. 


APPBAL.— DRONE  r.  WORKER. 

In  the  history  of  every  craft,  and  of  every  art, 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples, of  one  of  which  tbe  predominance  marks 
the  period  of  highest  excellence,  while  the 
triumph  of  the  other  is  at  once  a sign  and  a 
cause  of  sure  decadence  and  decay.  They  may 
bo  known  by  different  names,  and  in  the  slow 
revolution  of  social  life  and  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  customs  and  of  habit,  they  operate 
under  different  conditions ; but,  in  any  true 
analysis,  their  presence  is  always  to  bo  detected. 
We  may  call  one  the  conscientious  spirit,  the 
love  of  truth,  as  evinced  by  faithful  and  excel- 
lent work,  the  love  of  excellence,  or  even  the 
love  of  fame.  The  opposing  principle  would 
seem  to  be  mainly  the  love  of  ease,  and,  though 
it  not  unfrequently  takes  the  form  of  the  love  of 


* The  present  owner  of  Lincluden  is  Mr.  Maxwell,  of 
Terregles,  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  iu  ecclestology  are 
well  known.  The  ruins  are  composed  of  line  compact  red 
saudetone. 
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tnonej,  the  money  which  it  accnmnlates  is  for 
the  purposes  of  ease  and  of  luxury.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  increases  the  quantity  of  production 
by  diminishing  its  quality,  which  strives  for  that 
which  is  cheap,  rather  than  for  that  which  is 
good,  which  prefers  the  easy  to  the  difficult, 
which  has  no  higher  msthetic  principle  than  the 
showy,  and  which,  if  it  builds  a temple  for  its 
followers,  will  give  yon,  as  may  be  seen  not  very 
far  from  the  old  palace  at  Kensington,  the  ornate 
front  of  a palace  with  the  ends  of  a stable  or  a 
shop. 

We  know  less  than  we  desire  to  know  of  the 
life  of  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  know 
something  of  the  causes  of  their  decadence  ; but 
we  can  trace  in  the  monuments  they  have  left 
the  sure  hand-mark  of  the  spirit  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. There  is  no  stucco  work  about  the 
cathedrals  of  our  ancestors.  If  the  northern 
sides  of  the  sacred  buildings  were  less  ornate,  or 
wrought  in  a less  pleasing  style  than  the  southern, 
it  was  not  because  the  latter  were  turned  to  the 
street  and  the  former  away  from  it,  but  because 
there  was  a symbolic  teaching  hidden  under  an 
architectural  vestment,  and  the  grim  gargoyles 
and  fiendish  apes  that  swarm  over  the  sunless 
walls,  give  you  the  monkish  rendering  of  the 
text,  “In  the  aides  of  the  north  is  the  city  of  the 
Great  King,”  and  show  a purposed  and  steady 
disrespect  to  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air. 
We  trace  the  same  desire  for  excellence  no  less 
in  the  men  than  in  the  buildings  produced  by  an 
earlier  period  in  the  history  of  art.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  as  unlike  the 
productions  of  the  cheap  and  profitable  schools 
of  the  day  as  are  St.  Denis  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Sistine  Madonna  or  the  Last  Supper. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  the  evil 
infiuence  exerted  on  art,  no  less  than  on  the 
tyranny  sought  to  be  established  over  the 
artisan,  that  every  true  artist,  every  genuine 
lover  of  liberty,  is  interested  in  opposing  those 
combinations  of  our  day  which  make  the  most 
inferior  workmen  of  any  trade  give  law  to  the 
more  highly  skilled,  in  order  that  both  may  give 
the  law  to  their  masters.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  pointed  out  that  the  certain  infinence 
of  all  such  rules  for  the  relation  of  master  and 
of  workmen  as  are  enforced  by  combinations  on 
either  side,  is  to  degrade  the  skilled  artisan  to 
the  level  of  the  idlest  and  the  least  efficient  of 
his  class.  The  hours  that  a man  chooses  to  work, 
the  number  of  apprentices  or  of  labourers  that  he 
will  employ,  the  number  of  bricks  he  will  lay  in 
a day,  all  these  are  points  that  should  be  left  to 
the  free  nnbiassed  device  of  the  craftsman  him- 
self} and  any  limit  or  condition  that  is  placed 
upon  them  by  trade  combination  is  not  only  a 
tyrannical  interference  with  the  power  of  the 
workman  to  make  the  beat  use  of  his  talent,  but 
it  is  also  a tax  laid  on  the  able  workman  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  idle  and  the  inefficient. 

We  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  abler  of  onr 
working  brothers  in  any  department  of  our  great 
national  hive,  whether  they  toil  with  hand  or 
with  brain,  with  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  the 
pencil,  or  the  pen,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  Bat,  may  we  not  go  a step  forther  ? 
May  not  the  converse  of  the  proposition  hold  ? 
If  the  introduction  of  the  political  element  into 
art  or  handicraft  tend  to  the  damage  of  the 
artisan,  how  shall  we  fare  if  we  introduce  the 
rules  and  principles  of  art  into  questions  for  the 
most  part  abandoned  to  the  stormy  contests  of 
politics,  or,  rather,  of  party  ? 

Incidents  fresh  in  the  public  mind  give  a 
pointed  importance  to  such  a question.  Not  a 
week  passes  without  some  fresh  and  glaring 
proof  that  there  is  something  wTong  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  income  of  the  public  is 
applied  to  supply  public  need.  One  day  it  is  a 
man  of  genius  who  dies  heart-broken  and  all  but 
starved,  not  from  the  persecution  of  any  secret 
enemy,  bnt  from  the  more  fatal  hostility  of  the 
spirit  of  routine.  Another  day  it  is  the  startling 
discovery  that  our  ships  are  unprovided  with 
steel  shot,  so  that  they  wonld  infallibly  come  by 
the  worst  in  any  encounter  with  an  unexpected 
enemy,  leas  expensively  but  more  practically 
fitted  np.  A week  or  two  since  it  is  a proposal  to 
the  War-office  for  the  education  of  the  troops  in 
that  which,  in  time  of  war,  will  be  of  equal 
importance  to  any  military  practice, — the  nee  of 
intrenching  tools,— that  is  quietly  and  civilly 
cushioned,  as  an  admirable  idea,  but  one  for 
which  no  troops  can  be  spared.  To-day  it  is 
the  quiet  announcement,  that  in  all  public  works 
subject  to  the  joint  control  of  the  War-office  and 
of  the  Admiralty,  failure  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  and  the  works  for  the  defence  of 
Portsmouth  are  cited  as  a striking  example.  It 


is  not  that  we  are  without  fine  ships,'  noble 
troops,  magnificent  artillery,  spacious  and  well- 
stored  dock-yards.  Such  we  have}  but  the 
complaint  is,  that  we  have  them  at  a cost  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  their  efficiency,  and 
that  the  public  service  is  the  grave,  instead  of 
the  cradle,  of  scientific  improvement  and  of 
administrative  skill. 

The  historian  of  the  next  century,  the  Froude 
of  A. D.  2066,  or  the  scientific  anatomist  of  the 
body  politic  of  our  England  of  to-day,  can  hardly 
fail  to  point  out  in  our  institutions  the  action  of 
two  opposite  principles.  He  will  add  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  one  we  have  some  of  the 
most  perfect,  and  under  that  of  the  other  some 
of  the  least  satisfactory,  instances  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  social  life.  Neither  is 
the  diff'erence  snch  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  actually  the  reverse.  All  those 
questions  of  conflicting  personal  interest,  of  dis- 
puted claims  to  property,  of  violence  or  injury 
to  the  person,  in  which  the  passions  of  mankind 
are  often  so  strongly  excited  as  to  leave  but 
little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment, 
are  solved  by  a machinery  which,  if  far  from 
perfect,  is  very  faii-ly  satisfactory  to  all  in  its 
results,  and  is  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
corruption  or  of  partiality.  All  those  questions, 
or  nearly  all,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would 
appear  to  require  the  mere  regular  discharge  of 
administrative  functions,  with  one  remarkable 
exception,  are  so  dealt  with  as  to  afibrd  the 
constant  theme  for  the  objurgations  of  those 
who  would  apply  legislative  or  constitutional 
remedies  to  cure  purely  administrative  evils. 

How  is  this?  How  is  it  that  our  courts  of 
law  should  be  so  reverenced,  both  as  regards 
their  actual  ministers  and  operations,  and  when 
compared  with  those  of  our  Contiuental  neigh- 
bours, and  that  our  Admiralty  should  be  so 
notoriously  expensive  and  unlucky  ? How  is  it 
that  the  decision  of  an  English  judge  is  respected 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
the  decisions  of  “my  lords"  are  regarded  with 
the  same  kind  of  questioning  curiosity  with 
which  we  watch  how  the  armed  knights  in  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  show  keep  their  seats  and  attempt 
to  keep  the  perpendicular  ? Why  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  good,  aud  the  administration 
of  public  works  bad  ? The  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion is  the  nucleus  of  any  real,  earnest,  practical 
reform. 

That  reply  cannot  long  escape  an  honest 
search.  The  laws  of  England  are  administered 
by  a body  of  men  trained  in  study,  permanently 
possessed  of  the  successive  grades  of  their 
honourable  station  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint, 
and  discharging  their  important  functions  under 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  laws  may  be  good 
or  bad,  imperfect  or  contradictory  } the  absence 
of  a code  may  be,  as  Bacon  held,  a disgrace  to 
any  civilized  people}  but  as  to  their  administra- 
tion we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  and 
to  be  proud. 

The  administrative  service  of  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part  directed  by 
nominal  chiefs,  whose  claim  to  their  high  position 
is  purely  political.  A man  is  made  Minister  of 
"War  because  he  can  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  is  made  a Lord  of  the  Admii’alty 
because  he  can  command  so  many  votes.  The 
nominal  and  snpreme  heads  of  departments 
have  no  education  to  fit  them  for  their  post.  A 
new  minister  may  have  to  learn  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  his  office  from  his  subordinates.  The 
responsibility,  such  as  it  is — that  is  to  say,  the 
duty  of  making  explanations  in  Parliament — de- 
pends on  the  political  chief,  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  his  duties,  and  necessarily  relying  on 
that  pei-manent,  unknown,  irresponsible  staff 
who  form  the  actual  administration. 

It  is  not  with  the  view  of  throwing  undue 
blame  on  the  unseen  but  actual  administrators 
of  the  public  departments  that  we  speak.  The 
secret  of  success  or  failure  in  all  great  enter- 
prises will  mainly  bo  found  to  consist  in  the 
enlistment  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  on 
either  side.  Now,  in  such  a hybrid  establish- 
ment as  the  Admiralty,  all  the  principles  of 
human  nature  are  eulisted  on  the  side  of  failure. 
Whether  it  be  anew  First  Lord  who  knows  as  much 
of  a steam-hammer  as  he  does  of  Chinese,  or  the 
employe  who  has  to  pass  his  papers  under  the 
eye  of  his  superiors,  one  anxiety  necessarily 
drives  out  all  others — the  anxiety  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. Private  comfort  — nay,  private 
safety — comes  to  be  more  regarded  than  public 
service.  And  thus  it  is,  and  not  from  any  tur- 
pitude of  chieftain  or  corruption  of  subaltern, — 
not  from  too  long  tenure  of  office  by  Whig,  or 


too  little  acquaintance  with  office  by  Tory, — j 
but  from  thorough  vice  of  system,  that  we  spend,  i 
and  shall  spend,  so  long  as  the  system  is  un-  i 
altered,  a pound,  where  fifteen,  ten,  or  even  five 
shillings,  wisely  laid  out,  would  better  serve  the  1 
wants  of  the  nation.  I 

When  once  public  attention  shall  be  fully  bent  : 
on  this  fundamental  error  of  system,  the  proper  i 
remedy  will  be  forthcoming.  It  must  be  possible  i 
to  keep  up  the  great  prizes,  the  strife  for  which  is 
supposed  to  be  needful  to  secure  for  the  state  , 
the  highest  order  of  talent,  without  necessarily  1 
ruining  the  public  service  in  their  distribution,  i 
Honoraria  of  the  kind  are  as  old  as  European  i 
civilisation.  The  colonels  of  regiments,  the  I 
prebendaries  of  cathedrals,  the  nominal,  hono-  t 
rary,  well-paid  posts  that  are  reserved  for  the  i 
reward  of  public  service,  and  the  dignified  • 
retirement  of  honoured  old  age,  do  not  inter-  i 
fere  with  the  discipline  of  the  lieutenant  I 
colonels,  or  the  daily  duties  of  the  curate  or 
minor  canons.  The  distinction  is  known  and  . 
accepted.  Nor  can  it  be  more  difficult  to  intro-  i 
duce  into  our  public  offices  the  check  of  the  | 
known,  expected  discharge  of  definite  duty  by 
permanent  public  servants,  under  the  check  of 
that  publicity  which  constitutes  the  life  of  re- 1 
spousibility,  whatever  be  the  change  of  politics  . 
or  of  party  in  those  who,  while  directing  the  ;i 
course  of  the  state  vessel,  should  not  be  ex- 1 
pected  to  discharge  the  minute  details  of  the  3 
engine-room. 

We  said  there  was  an  exception  to  the  gene-  ii 
rally  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  public  adminis-  3 
tration.  That  exception  may  be  brought  to  the  1 
mind  of  our  readers,  even  with  these  pages  under  ti 
their  eyes,  by  a sharp  pull  at  the  bell,  or  an  im-  i! 
perative  double  knock  at  the  door.  ' 

Liable,  no  doubt,  at  times  to  animadversion,  j 
the  administration  of  the  Post-office  is  a marvel* 
unequalled  in  otir  day.  And  not  only  does  ic  i 
perform  its  work  with  exactitude,  punctuality,  I 
and  despatch  never  attained  by  the  messengers ; 
of  the  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  at  a price  i 
which  places  the  whole  vast  machinery  at  the ' 
service  of  the  poorest  who  can  find  a penny  for 
a stamp,  but  in  so  doing  it  earns  a not  incon-' 
aiderable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  We  have  i 
as  good  cause  to  he  proud  of  our  Post-office  asi 
of  our  Bench  and  our  Bar,  yet  the  Post-officei 
has  a political  head.  ' 

Snch,  no  doubt,  is  the  case,  and  the  excep-j 
tion,  far  from  overturning,  triumphantly  proves! 
our  argument.  It  was  the  influence  of  one  mam 
that  made  the  Post-office  what  it  is.  Rowland 
Hill,  happily  granted  the  power  to  carry  out  his 
own  scheme,  worked  at  it  with  that  will,  andj 
with  that  public  responsibility,  that  were  crowned 
with  ample  success.  He  is  no  longer  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  but  the  spirit  he  introduced 
has  remained  there.  Men  formed  in  his  school 
carry  out  with  full  approval  the  impulse  he  gave. 
The  political  functions  of  H.  M.  Postmaster-i 
General  do  not  fetter  the  action  or  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the  permanent  heads  of  depart' 
ments.  It  is  no  excuse,  if  a money-letter  has 
been  stolen,  to  say  that  the  theft  took  place 
while  a Whig  duke  was  in  office,  and  that  8 
Tory  marquis  washed  his  hands  of  the  responsi- 
bility. The  Cabinet  office  is  there,  but  there 
also  is  punctuality,  despatch,  economy.  If  we 
thus  attend  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
country,  why  do  we  not  thus  attend  to  its  ships 
to  its  arms,  to  its  arsenals  ? 


OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  APPROACHING  GOVERNMENT  COMPETITIONS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  waf 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  President 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hayward,  hon.  secretary,  announced  i 
long  list  of  valuable  donations,  especially  copiei 
of  the  magnificent  works  on  Indian  Architecturi 
published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  opening 
address,  the  more  important  portions  of  whicl 
, we  give  under  a separate  heading. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  proposing  a vote  o 
thanks  to  the  President,  remarked  that  om 
moral  they  must  feel  pervaded  all  that  thi 
President  had  said  ; and  it  was  a source  of  con 
gratulation  for  the  present  and  confidence  fo 
the  future.  It  was  in  the  confluence  of  so  mam 
different  circumstances  towards  the  general  im 
provement  of  the  art  to  which  they  wer 
attached.  On  the  part  of  some,  from  nations 
individuality}  on  the  part  of  others,  from  re 
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ligious  influence  ; and  on  the  part  of  others,  from 
dilettanti  impulses.  Still  there  was  one  move- 
ment towards  the  general  advance  of  art ; and 
it  was  delightful  to  see,  by  simultaneous  im- 
pulses or  efforts,  all  those  elements  were  con- 
ducing to  the  common  end  which  they  had  at 
heart.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
address  they  had  heard,  it  was  a great  subject 
of  congratulation  to  have  had  these  matters 
treated  in  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had 
been ; and  he  was  quite  sure  all  present  would 
heartily  respond  to  the  proposition  of  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  thought  the  President 
bad  dealt  with  tho  main  subjects  of  interest  of 
the  day  in  a masterly  manner;  and,  like  Mr. 
Wyatt,  he  felt,  as  every  architect  must  feel,  that 
their  art  was  attracting  more  attention  than 
before,  and  that  there  were  distinct  signs  of 
progress  'everywhere — not  only  amongst  archi- 
tects, but  throughout  the  world  at  large.  People 
were  no  longer  content  with  buildings  of  plain 
walls  pierced  with  holes,  but  ornamental  art  was 
wanted  everywhere.  They  wanted  men  to  think, 
men  to  appreciate,  and  men  to  demand ; and 
when  that  took  place,  progress  was  inevitable, 
not  merely  in  Gothic,  Greek,  or  any  other  style 
of  art ; but  the  public,  seeing  what  was  good, 
would  demand  what  was  good.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  next  ten  years  would  witness  such  progress 
in  architecture  as  would  make  it  worthy  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world. 

Lord  Honghton,  D.C.L.,  thought  the  Presi- 
dent’s essay  possessed  the  double  merit  that  it 
had  not  only  attracted  and  pleased  this  large 
audience  upon  matters  on  which  they  were 
specially  informed,  but  would  be  well  received 
and  excite  great  interest  in  the  world  at  large. 
Questions  connected  with  architecture  frequently 
came  before  that  Assembly  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  himself  had  both  been  members.  Ho 
thought  they  would  all  agree  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  an  assembly  less  fitted  to  discuss 
these  questions.  It  was,  therefore,  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  he  saw  his  hon.  friend  the 
President  return  to  that  Assembly  again,  because 
he  believed  his  presence  there,  and  that  of  two 
or  three  other  competent  men,  was  of  immense 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  those  questions. 
They  were  as  aware  as  he  could  be  how,  on  a 
gust  of  accidental  passion,  or  a foolish  incidental 
circumstance  even  of  party  strife,  might  some- 
times depend  questions  of  art  which  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  country  and  to 
posterity ; therefore,  the  presence  of  such  men 
as  their  President,  who  could  recall  the  House  of 
Commons  to  its  bearing  while  those  feelings 
wore  predominant,  might  really  be  said  to  be 
invaluable.  He  did  not  wish  to  mix  up  with  the 
question  the  merits  of  the  different  localities 
of  South  Kensington,  or  Burlington  House,  or 
Trafalgar-sqnare,  but  he  believed  if  they  had 
been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
their  own  merits,  they  would  have  come  ulti- 
mately to  the  best  decision ; but,  tossed  about 
as  they  had  been  from  year  to  year,  he  could  only 
Bay  ho  was  thankful  it  had  been  brought  to  an 
issue,  although  it  was  not  the  one  which  he 
should  personally  have  chosen. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  one  of  the  practical  points  that 
arose  from  the  President’s  admirable  address, 
which  had  been  duly  commended,  and  of  which 
he  need  speak  no  farther.  It  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coming  competition  in  designs  for 
great  public  buildings  in  London.  He  looked 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  he  was  sure 
all  who  knew  anything  about  it  felt  the  same 
anxiety,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  committee 
which  had  to  decide  upon  those  designs.  Ic  was 
a most  important  point.  Parliament  would  not 
meet  before  these  designs  were  sent  in  : whether 
it  would  meet  before  the  adjudication  upon  them 
took  place,  he  could  not  say.  Therefore,  efforts 
through  other  channels  ought  to  be  made  to  ob- 
tain a proper  court  of  adjudication.  It  was 
downright  nonsense  to  expect  three  or  four 
amateurs — whether  noblemen,  hononrables,  or 
.simple  members  of  Parliament,  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  such  designs  as  those  which  were  going 
in.  Such  a course  could  only  produce  dissatis- 
faction, and  it  was  to  be  feared  bad  results  for  the 
country.  They  had  but  to  look  at  the  constitu- 
tion of  juries  on  such  matters  in  France.  A 
certain  number  of  literary  men,  a certain 
number  of  painters  and  sculptors,  a propor- 
tion of  architects,  and  two  or  three  men  of 
intelligence  representing  the  general  public, 
formed  the  jury.  There  was  seldom  any  ques- 
tion &8  to  the  decisiojtof  these  juries  j and  with 


that  fact  before  them  coupled  with  the  further 
fact,  that  almost  every  adjudication  on  public 
art-works  here  did  disappoint  tho  public,  it 
should  lead  the  rnling  powers  to  appoint  a 
proper  jury  in  which  the  country  would  have 
confidence.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  that 
some  course  should  be  taken  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
Cowper  [The  President : Lord  John  Mannersj. 
He  believed  Mr.  Cowper  was  still  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Adjudication  which  was  com- 
posed of  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  respect,  but  to  commit 
to  them  the  final  decision  upon  the  plans  for 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  new  Palace  of 
Justice  could  only  ensure  a failure.  There- 
fore he  thought  some  memorial  should  bo 
addressed  to  tho  right  quarter,  asking  for  a 
proper  jury  to  adjudicate  upon  this  matter. 
On  this  subject  he  hoped  he  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  members  generally.  [Expres- 
sions of  assent.]  Half  a dozen  other  snb- 
jects  of  interest  were  embraced  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s address ; amongst  others  that  of  the 
Architectnral  Museum.  They  were  parting  from 
the  Government ; he  regretted  it,  but  supposed 
that  it  could  not  be  avoided ; they  must  not, 
however,  part  from  the  Architectural  Museum. 
If  the  Government  would  not  maintain  it,  the 
architects,  the  art-lovers,  and  the  art-workmen 
of  the  country  must  do  so.  There  was  now  an 
opportunity  to  put  up  a suitable  building,  and 
they  must  endeavour  to  find  the  money  for  it, 
and  he  favoured  the  notion  hinted  at  of  bringing 
the  Institute  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having 
been  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  replying,  said  with  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Godwin  he  heartily 
echoed  all  that  that  gentleman  had  said  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a proper  tribunal  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  two  forthcoming  competitions  of  de- 
signs. He  would  explain  how  the  matter  stood. 
He  was  afraid  unless  some  alterations  were 
made  by  the  present  Government,  those  six 
names  selected  would  be  the  stereotyped  judges 
of  the  competition  of  designs  for  the  New  Law 
Courts.  No  judges,  he  believed,  had  yet  been 
named  for  tho  competition  for  the  National 
Gallery.  He  believed  that  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Works,  and 
he  could  assure  them,  from  what  he  knew  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  his  lordship  was  fully  alive 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  thing,  and  that  the 
most  earnest  and  anxious  care  would  be  devoted 
by  him  in  the  selection  of  a proper  tribunal  of 
adjudication ; at  the  same  time,  his  lordship’s 
hands  might  be  strengthened  by  such  an  ex- 
pression of  tho  feeling  of  this  Institute,  as  had 
been  suggested,  not  as  doubting  his  lordship’s 
good  will  and  desire,  but  to  support  him  in 
appointing  such  a body  of  judges  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  competitors  and  the  public 
at  large,  and  which  would  carry  with  it  the 
earnest  of  a good  building  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  to  be  devoted. 


A REVIEW  OP  THE  POSITION.* 

Last  year  I had  occasion  to  express  my 
anxiety  that  the  coming  Palace  of  Justice  might 
be  worthy  of  its  destination  and  of  the  empire. , 
This  year  I can  confidently  say  that  tho  list  of 
competitors  gives  the  material  guarantee  that ' 
the  building  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  artistic 
patriotism,  provided  only  the  Judges  show  them- 
selves  competent,  and  Parliament,  in  years  to 
come,  is  wisely  generous  enough  not  to  grudge 
the  necessarily  large  sums  requisite  to  bring  so 
grand  a work  to  its  legitimate  completion. 

I have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
spects of  British  architecture,  and  of  the  cognate 
arts  at  the  coming  French  Exhibition.  You 
need  not  that  I should  repeat  to  you  the  history 
of  that  joint  committee  of  this  and  other  arcbi- 
tectnral  societies  which  has,  I believe,  in  some 
form  or  other,  come  before  almost  every  meeting 
during  the  past  session.  You  know  that,  after 
many  incidents,  mainly  traceable  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  French  authorities,  who  are,  of 
course,  supreme,  have,  true  to  their  national 
character,  clung  to  their  own  system  for  regu- 
lating the  details  of  other  countries,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  recognised  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners as  the  body  on  which  it  relies  for 
accomplishing  the  gallery  of  British  Archi- 


• From  the  opening  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  at  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  already  alluded  to. 


tectnral  Drawings  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
(group  I.),  and  also  (though  with  a less  degree 
of  official  recognition)  as  organizers  of  a Court 
of  manufactured  productions  referable  to  archi- 
tecture and  the  cognate  arts  to  be  comprised  in 
group  III,  Our  committee  was  disappointed  at 
finding  that  we  could  only  have  allotted  to  us  a 
space  of  1,000  square  feet  in  this  third  group. 
However,  the  Ecclesiological  Society  obtained 
700  more,  and  by  the  terms  upon  which  the 
joint  committee  was  constituted,  this  allotment 
was  handed  over  to  the  common  stock,  while 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  promised  to 
forward  our  views  by  placing  the  two  allotments 
so  close  together  as  to  enable  us  to  mould  them 
into  one  court.  More  recently,  however,  we 
have  learnt  that  in  return  for  this  facility  the 
joint  space  has  to  be  reduced  to  1,428  square 
feet.  Remonstrance  would  be  needless ; and  so 
we  are  exerting  ourselves  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  got. 

But  out  of  these  arrangements  has  grown  a 
project,  of  which  I am  grateful  to  say  that  we 
owe  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Colo,  which  promises 
to  be  alike  useful  and  full  of  interest.  The  tale 
of  designs  which  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  at 
Paris  will  be  comparatively  small,  while  the 
number  we  should  desire  to  send  will  be  pro- 
portionately very  numerous.  In  face  of  this 
difficulty  the  South  Kensington  authorities  have 
undertaken  to  arrange  for  us  a preliminary 
exhibition  in  London,  commencing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  in  the  spacious  range  of 
galleries  at  South  Kensington,  which  were 
during  last  summer,  and  will  again  next  season, 
be  occupied  by  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition. 
The  space  is  vast  and  the  time  convenient,  and 
so  we  anticipate  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to- 
gether a mass  of  contemporaneous  architecture 
such  as  has  never  before  been  put  in  the  power 
of  the  English  public  to  study.  Those  who  hope 
to  appear  at  Paris  are  invited  to  conform  them- 
selves to  certain  necessary  and  pressing  regula- 
tions of  size,  hut  the  committee  desire  it  to  be 
known  that  they  do  not  regard  this  exhibition 
as  a mere  testing  trial  for  Paris,  but  as  one 
possessing  a national  character  and  scope  of  its 
own,  and  which  therefore  need  be  only  limited 
by  the  space  at  their  disposal.  It  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, contain  many  designs  tendered  for  Paris, 
and  it  will  also  embrace  designs  sent  to  be 
viewed  in  London, 

A comparison  of  the  list  of  the  Institute  as  it 
stood  at  the  close  of  last  session  with  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  will  show  a considerable  increase 
in  the  section  of  Honorary  Fellows.  I think  we 
ought  to  regard  this  circumstance  with  satisfac- 
tion, not  so  much  for  the  material  advantage 
which  it  is  to  our  body,  but  for  higher  consi- 
derations, on  which  I shall  not  be  deterred  from 
dwelling,  because,  when  out  of  this  chair,  I 
myself  belong  to  that  order.  What  is  an  Hono- 
rary Fellow  ? Technically  and  literally  he  is  the 
partner  in  a bargain,  of  mutual  convenience  to 
himself  and  to  the  Institute.  Morally,  however, 
we  may,  'I  hope,  see  in  every  new  Honorary 
Fellow  a fresh  convert  to  the  importance  of  our 
noble  profession,  a fresh  pledge  that  in  the  con- 
struction  of  all  and  every  building,  science  and 
art  shall  bear  their  due  proportions.  It  is  no 
doubt  tho  duty,  as  it  is  tho  interest,  of  the  archi- 
tect to  please  his  employer,  so  far  as  he  can  do 
80  without  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  It  is  equally 
his  duty  to  see  that  he  is  respected  by  that  em- 
ployer, in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  is,  because  the 
employer  is  convinced  that  the  architect’s  tech- 
nical knowledge  carries  with  itself  the  guarantee 
of  successful  results  unattainable  by  untrained 
cleverness.  Now  then,  althongh  a liitle  learning 
is  a dangerous  thing  where  the  half-taught 
empiric  himself  seta  up  as  a practitioner,  it  is  not 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  sense,  who 
is  satisfied  to  appreciate  and  not  to  practise.  On 
the  contrary,  it  enables  him  to  understand  the 
value  of  things  which  are  as  sealed  books  to  the 
wholly  uninstructed.  Applying  this  truth  (I 
fear  I should  say,  this  truism)  to  our  own  case,  I 
contend  that  it  is  for  our  direct  benefit  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  architec- 
ture should  be  as  widely  difl'used  as  possible 
among  the  educated  classes.  The  time  has  as 
much  passed  away  for  our  profession  as  for  any 
other  to  be  a mystery.  We  are  constrained  to 
live — and  well  it  is  for  us  to  be  under  this  con- 
straint— in  the  broad  day-light  of  general  criti- 
cism, sometimes  intelligent,  sometimes  preju- 
diced and  ridiculous,  but  even  when  most  preju- 
diced and  ridiculous,  far  more  tonic  and  useful 
to  us  than  the  ignorant  silence  of  a careless  and 
indiscriminating  age. 
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This  criticism — to  uso  the  word  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  including  oi'al  no  leas  than  published 
opinion — we  may  make  onr  own,  or  wo  may 
exasperate  according  as  we  show  ourselves,  on 
the  one  side  proudly  impenetrable  or  testily 
thin-skinned,  or,  on  the  other,  genial  and  tract- 
able, but  withal  assured  and  tenacious  of  our 
principles.  We  build,  it  may  bo  for  our  own 
fame,  but  also  for  the  use  of  all  that  remainder 
of  the  world  who  are  not  architects ; and,  as 
those  who  use  have  a plain  right  to  criticise,  so 
it  is  far  better  for  ;them  to  believe  that  their 
opinions  will  reach  and  be  considered  by  the  men 
on  whom  they  are  passed,  than  to  imagine  them- 
selves prejudged  to  be  gainsayers  and  malig- 
nants.  Ou  these  grounds  I congratulate  this 
Institute  upon  the  liberality  of  that  provision  in 
its  constitution  which  admits  the  unprofessional 
element ; and  thereby  truly  makes  us  what  we 
never  should  forget  that  we  are,  and  what  we 
should  resolve  never  to  cease  to  be, — an  Academy 
of  Architecture  as  well  as  an  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. The  financial  conditions  which  we  impose 
npon  the  Honorary  Fellowship,  and  the  test  of 
pioficiency  which  we  desire  for  Honorary  Mem- 
bership, if  duly  attended  to,  are  suflTicient  to  pre- 
vent the  professional  backbone  of  the  Institute 
from  being  enfeebled  by  a liberal  interpretation 
of  the  pi’ovisions  of  our  charter,  which  leaves  it 
at  our  discretion  to  replenish  those  two  classes 
without  any  fantastic  limitation  of  numbers.  In 
one  detail  only  I would  wish  the  charter  had 
been  somewhat  difi'erent.  If  the  Honorary  Fel- 
low deserved  from  time  to  time  to  be  called  to 
the  chair,  I regret  that  the  same  privilege  should 
not  also  havo  been  secured  for  Honorary 
Members. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  reference  to  the 
co-operation  of  professional  and  amateur  lovers 
of  architecture,  if  I dwell  a little  upon  the 
relations  which  have  existed  hitherto,  and  upon 
those  which  I should  he  glad  to  see  established, 
between  this  Institute  and  the  Architectural 
Museum,  or  else  some  organization  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  that  Museum.  The  Architectural 
Museum,  as  I am  sure  you  will  all  bear  me  out 
in  saying,  grew  out  of  a real  and  acknowledged 
want.  Id  was  founded  in  1851,  to  meet  a 
necessity  which  was  even  then  palpable  and 
increasing,  and  which  has  in  the  few  intervening 
years  become  even  more  urgent,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  national  wealth  and  of  artistic 
literature,  both  of  them  combining  in  a re- 
markable manifestation  of  architectural  luxury. 
Sculpture  was  then  beginning  to  revindicate  its 
rightful  prerogatives  as  the  first  handmaid  of 
architecture,  and  the  need  was  pressing  for  a 
trained  school  of  architectural  carvers  of  a higher 
grade  than  masons’  men,  bat  still  unencumbered 
with  the  usual  apparatus  which  has  grown  up 
round  the  professed  sculptor.  Primarily,  no 
doubt,  in  the  purview  of  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  the  demand  was  for  a staff  of  carvers 
of  Gothic  stonework ; but  still,  above  all,  of 
carvers  who  should  show  some  perception  of 
expression,  and  of  anatomy,  when  called  upon  to 
place  a figure  upon  a building,  irrespective  of 
the  figure  being  draped  in  toga  or  whimple,  or 
left  to  the  light  simplicity  of  nature.  The 
necessity  of  an  improved  school  of  wood  carvers 
was,  of  course,  equally  apparent,  and  came  alike 
within  the  scope  of  the  undertaking.  Two  things 
were  requisite  really  to  set  up  such  an  institu- 
tion in  working  completeness — a good  collection 
of  examples,  and  systematic  teaching.  Of  these 
the  collection  was  the  one  which  it  was  easier  to 
provide;  for  its  rudiments  existed,  partly  in  the 
specimens  possessed  by  private  hands,  and  partly 
in  the  facility  with  which  the  casts  of  desirable 
examplesconld bo  obtained.  Systematic  teaching, 
on  the  other  hand,  involved  the  organization  of  a 
staff  of  masters,  while  the  class  to  be  instructed 
was  not  one  which  it  was  very  easy  to  bring  to 
school.^  Accordingly,  the  now  institution  came 
into  existence  as  the  Architectural  Museum,  and 
not  the  Architectural  Academy,  with  a great 
many  casts,  and  a picturesque  cock-loft  wherein 
to  store  them.  At  the  same  time,  as  much 
teaching  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  unsystematic 
friendliness  of  volunteer  and  often  amateur 
lecturers  was  superadded;  and  prizes  to  art- 
workmen  were  set  on  foot.  Out  of  all  these 
elements  the  complete  intended  Academy  of 
Architectural  Art  might  have  grown  up,  if  only 
sufficient  fnnds  Lad  been  forthcoming.  Bat  the 
financial  shoe  never  set  quite  easily  upon  the 
young  Museum,  and  after  a short  though  spirited 
period  of  independent  existence,  it  succumbed  to 
an  arrangement,  which  it  would  have  been 
Quixotic,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  have 
floated,  but  which  from  the  first  has  proved  a 


sonrcG  of  numberless  complications.  Tou  need 
not  be  told,  that  this  was  the  morganatic  alliance 
which  the  Architectural  Museum  contracted  with 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  whereby,  in 
return  for  house-room  and  certain  privileges, 
personal  and  financial,  the  private  made  loan  of 
its  property  to  the  public  institution.  Of  this 
connexion  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  I 
have  no  desire  (as  an  officer  myself  of  the 
Architectural  Museum)  to  speak  in  any  other 
than  grateful  terms.  There  have  been  from 
time  to  time  rubs,  but  we  have  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  and  much  material 
assistance.  Still  the  alliance  was  one  which 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  failure,  except 
upon  one  condition,  in  which,  indeed,  I never 
could  see  any  antecedent  or  theoretic  incon- 
gruity, but  which,  from  first  to  last,  through 
many  accidents  of  negotiation,  passed  into  every 
conceivable  phase  of  practical  impossibility.  It 
seemed  to  us  that — as  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  expanding  into  a wide  miscellaneous 
national  collection  of  objects,  both  of  scientific 
study  and  of  art  demonstration  in  its  widest 
signification,  divisible  into  many  branches,  and 
respectively  capable  of  being  independently  ad- 
ministered,— the  Government  (which  assumed 
the  direct  control  of  the  whole  institution)  might 
relax  its  bureaucratic  grasp  of  one  of  those 
branches,  and  leave  it  to  be  ^ministered,  under 
due  inspection,  within  the  walls  of  the  new  Mu- 
seum, by  a private  corporation.  In  the  Council 
of  the  Architectural  Museum  a body  of  men 
existed,  willing  and  able  to  become  the  curators 
and  directors  of  a national  collection  of  architec- 
tural art,  while  towards  making  up  that  collec- 
tion both  the  South  Kensington  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Museums  were  stakeholders  of  valuable 
materials.  From  the  very  first,  however,  my 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  any  such  suggestion.  They  were  anxious, 
as  they  told  us,  for  an  architectural  museum,  as 
an  important  component  part  of  the  great  col- 
lection, whose  name  is  borrowed  from  the  suburb 
in' which  it  has  been  placed;  but  the  whole 
administration  of  that  great  and  varied  collec- 
tion was  to  be,  like  the  French  Republic,  one, 
indivisible  and  bureaucratic.  They  were  ready 
to  house  the  Architectural  Museum  casta  and  to 
decorate  those  casts  with  a distinctive  label  of 
ownership  ; but,  in  return,  we  were  to  surrender 
them  on  loan.  Of  this  condition  of  things,  diffi- 
culty was  of  course,  with  the  most  friendly  in- 
tentions  upon  either  side,  the  iuovitable  result. 
The  vital  powers  of  the  institution— its  capacity 
of  growth — wei'Q  smitten  with  paralysis ; for 
how  could  it  even  procure  fresh  specimens,  when 
on  tho  one  side  we  could  not  bo  sure  whether 
those  would  be  well  received  by  our  hosts  ; and 
on  the  other,  whether  those  hosts  might  not 
themselves  be  intending  to  take  tho  same  casts, 
to  tho  saving  of  our  own  private  purse  ? The 
result,  to  make  a short  story,  was,  that  while  our 
individual  casts  continued,  for  many  years,  to  do 
good  duty  as  models  for  study  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, they  did  so  not  as  a valuable  and  distinct 
constituent  contributed  by  private  enterprise, 
but  as  scattered  fragments  of  the  general  amal- 
gamation of  noticeable  objects.  The  hearts  of 
its  real  proprietors  were  chilled  towards  the 
collection  in  itself,  while  with  a genuine  anxiety 
to  do  justice  to  their  favourite  study,  and  to 
those  whose  contributions  they  were  inviting, 
they  virtually  resolved  the  Museum,  while  still 
retaining  its  now  somewhat  incongruous  appella- 
tion, into  a committee  for  providing  popular 
lectures  at  South  Kensington  on  architectural 
subjects,  and  for  stimulating  tho  zeal  of  art- 
workmen  by  annual  prizes.  The  lectures,  many 
of  them  by  persons  of  considerable  eminence, 
were  very  miscellaneous  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  audience  comprised  members  of 
most  diverse  social  classes.  Accordingly  they 
did  much  unsystematic  good,  in  cultivating  art- 
feeling,  alike  among  the  easy  and  the  working 
members  of  tho  community.  The  prizes  also 
which  ranged  over  every  description  of  art- 
workmanship,  have,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly 
tended  to  raise  the  workman  standard,  and  to 
consolidate  personal  intercourse  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  though  more  than  once  the 
particular  result  of  the  year’s  competition  has 
been  a disappointment. 

Such  has  been  the  so-named  Airihitectural 
Museum,  in  the  days  of  its  intimate  connexion 
with  South  Kensington.  That  connexion  is  now 
to  be  severed,  as  far  as  the  collection  goes,  and 
the  society  has  for  itself  secured  an  advantage- 
ous site  whereon  to  build  its  own  abode,  close  to 
^estminster  Abbey.  The  lectures  and  prize- 
giving may  or  may  not  be  still  continued  at 


South  Kensington,  supposing  the  body  to  main-  ; 
tain  its  independent  constitution;  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  I believe  that  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  might  advantageously  abdicate  a 
separate  existence,  if  only  some  more  powerful 
institution  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  various  duties  which  it  has  hitherto  dis- 
charged. It  is,  I suppose,  no  secret  in  this 
Institute  that  a conference,  necessarily  informal, 
was  held  during  the  late  session,  between  mem- 
bers of  our  council  and  representatives  of  the 
museum,  to  consider  whether  the  Institute  could 
not  so  far  expand  its  organization  as  to  cover 
the  ground  from  which  the  museum  might  then 
gracefully  retire.  This  conference  did  not  meet 
with  the  intention  of  coming  to  any  definite 
resolution ; and  it  therefore  deliberated  with, 
freedom,  and  broke  up,  I believe  I may  say,  with 
the  general  idea  that  there  was  nothing  impos- 
sible about  the  project,  provided  only  that  due 
care  wore  taken  not  to  hamper  either  the  general 
funds  or  the  chartered  functions  of  the  Institute 
by  new  and  voluntary  responsibilities.  It  would 
be  clearly  to  our  own  credit  and  dignity,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  architecture,  if  we  were  the 
possessors  of  a museum  of  architectural  speci- 
mens, whether  under  this  roof  or  in  any  other 
convenient  premises.  All  that  would  be  needed 
would  be  some  moderate  distinct  income  from, 
subscription  or  endowment,  sufficient  to  make  it 
reasonably  probable  that  no  calls  would  be  mad© 
upon  our  statutable  revenue.  We  should,  I am 
sure,  be  all  of  us  glad  to  be  the  managers  of 
some  series  of  lectures  of  a more  popular  cha- 
racter, and  appealing  to  a more  miscellaneous 
audience  than  our  formal  course  of  annual 
papers,  provided  only  those  lectures  did  not 
starve  or  hamper  the  papers : and  I think  w© 
should  none  of  us  refuse  the  trouble  of  adjudi- 
cating prizes  for  those  art-workmen  on  whose 
proficiency  we  are  so  dependent  for  the  satisfac- 
tory effect  of  our  works,  if  only  the  doners  of 
those  rewards  put  it  in  our  power  to  distribute 
them  according  to  regulations  made  in  concert 
with  our  council.  Why  then  not  fairly  see  whe- 
ther the  time  has  not  come  for  a popular  deve- 
lopment in  these  three  directions  ? Each  would 
have  to  rely  for  the  sinews  of  war  upon  its  own 
separate  account;  of  which  the  lecture  and  the 
prize  accounts,  at  all  events,  need  nob  be  very 
large,  and  that  for  the  collection  might,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  be  self-supplying,  through  a 
system  of  moderate  fees.  Each  might  be  worked 
by  a separate  committee,  on  which  a certain 
number  of  our  honorary  Fellows  and  honorary 
members  might  be  invited  to  act,  so  as  to  give 
that  portion  of  our  body  some  share  of  adminis- 
trative work,  without  trenching  on  the  provision 
of  our  charter,  which  leaves  the  government  of 
the  Institute  itself  in  the  hands  of  its  profes- 
sional members.  When  I add  that,  among  the 
governing  body  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
are  found  many  of  those  whom  we  moat  honour 
and  respect  in  this  room,  I have  said  enough  to 
show  how  easily  this  change  might  be  made. 
The  Architectural  Museum  would,  I believe, 
gladly  and  without  any  bagg’ing,  hand  over  its 
collection  to  the  Institute,  happy  to  terminate 
its  separate  existence  by  so  useful  and  so  hon- 
ourable a euthanasia. 

You  will,  I conclude,  have  noticed  the  pro- 
gramme of  prizes  for  tho  forthcoming  year,  which 
the  council  has  proposed-  I beg  briefly  to  direct 
your  attention  to  two  out  of  the  list  of  subjects. 
The  first  is  the  prize  which  we  offer  for  the  best 
design  for  a Gothic  theatre.  The  affection, 
which  I bear  for  Gothic  is  a secret  to  no  one,  and 
I should  be  sorry  to  deny  it ; for  I have  striven 
not  to  let  it  interfere  with  the  duty  of  equal 
administrative  justice  towards  the  wide  world  of 
architecture,  irrespective  of  school  and  style.  I 
may  accordingly,  without  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood, say  that  I shall  look  upon  the  re- 
sponses which  this  proposal  may  elicit  with 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  first  place,  I regard  it 
as  the  assertion  of  the  sufficiency  (I  do  not  say 
superiority,  bub  sufficiency)  of  Gothic  for  any 
constructive  need,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual, 
recollecting  as  we  do,  that  men  did  not  only 
pray,  but  also  did  work,  think,  govern,  and  play, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
But,  in  the  second  place, — here  speaking  an 
individual  opinion, — I look  upon  the  peculiar 
adaptability  of  Gothic  to  the  modern  theatre  as 
a point  which  our  modem  Gothic  architects  have 
either  overlooked  or  have  nob  had  the  oppor- 
tunityof  developing.  Everyone  knows  the  type 
of  the  Classical  theatre  ; a day-light  place,  with 
its  receding  rings  of  open  benches,  its  official 
allotment  of  seats,  and,  in  Greece,  its  connexion 
with  stated  religious  festivals.  The  modem 
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“ salle  de  spectacle,"  on  the  contrary,  when  true 
to  its  own  typo,  is  a chamber  to  be  used  by 
artiScial,  and  not  natural,  light,  in  which  the 
general  community  does  not  assemble  at  any 
stated  time  and  in  corporate  array,  but  by  person, 
or  by  family,  when  and  as  it  likes,  Now,  then, 
what  structure  best  respouds  to  this  demand  out 
of  the  various  forma  in  which  the  modern 
theatre  has  been  cast  ? • la  it  the  one  in  which 
the  necessaiy  tiers  of  boxes  stick  out  like  trays 
from  the  wall,  or  that  in  which  every  lower 
story  legitimately  throws  up  its  shafts  to  sup- 
port  the  one  above  ? No  one  who  considers  the 
question  can  hesitate  to  accept  the  latter,  both 
for  beauty  of  appearance  and  constructive  excel- 
lence, Now,  then,  where  do  we  find  the  nearest 
example  of  such  curvilinear  mid-air  galleries  ? 
Not  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  or  of  Pompey, 
but, — let  no  man  charge  me  with  irreverence, 
viewing,  as  I am,  the  qnestion  from  a purely 
constructive  stand -point,  — in  the  triforium 
which  encircles  the  apse  of  some  cathedral  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  No  doubt, 
the  shafts  will  most  often  be  of  metal ; but  a 
metal  triforium  is  a development  of  which  the 
idea  may  be  more  I'eadiiy  found  in  a stone 
triforium  than  in  a semicircle  of  receding 
benches.  For  these  res^ons  I venture,  in  the 
name  of  progress  and  of  eclecticism,  to  call  on 
all  here  present  to  aid  in  vindicating  the  theatre 
no  less  than  the  church  as  a legitimate  object 
for  Gothic  treatment.  # * # # 

In  other  places  our  intervention  has  been 
efficacious.  The  stone  choir  screen  of  Christ- 
church Priory,  Hampshire,  necessary  as  it  is  to 
the  impressive  and  nearly  unique  choir  of  that 
fine  church,  has  been  saved  j for  which,  in  the 
first  place,  we  owe  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferrey. 
The  church  of  St.  John,  Leeds,  very  noticeable 
as  being  in  its  structure  a grandiose  and  pictu- 
resque example  of  the  Revived  Gothic  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  its  woodwork  one 
of  that  English  continuation  of  Cinque  Cento, 
which  is  usually  known  as  Jacobean,  has  also 
been  rescued  from  the  destroyer,  and  will,  I am 
sure,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  present 
a true  example  of  conservative  restoration. 

Another  question,  involving  as  it  has  done  a 
matter  of  professional  practice,  as  well  as  of  the 
preservation  of  a very  valuable  ancient  monu- 
ment, has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Council— 
I mean  the  treatment  by  the  corporation  of 
Bristol  of  the  prize  designs  of  Messrs.  E.  Godwin 
and  Crisp,  for  the  new  Assize  Courts  of  Bristol, 
and  for  the  preservation  within  them  of  the 
Medieval  house,  known  as  Colston’s.  I believe 
tliat  the  best  preservative  against  the  repetition 
of  such  scandals  as  have  discredited  that  and 
other  competitions,  is  that  more  general  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  architectural  profession,  which  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  advocate.  So  long  as 
the  arrogance  or  greed  of  the  patrons  of  any  com- 
petition  finds  itself  supported  by  the  uninstructed 
pnblic  opinion  of  persons  who  have  never  yet 
really  learned  to  treat  architects  as  gentlemen 
or  men  of  sense,  so  long  will  the  scandal  con- 
tinue. Let  the  world  give  the  architect  his  true 
status,  and  then  he  will  find  himself  the  master 
of  public  opinion,  not  its  enemy.  Might  it  not 
be  worth  our  while  to  publish  some  paper,  bear- 
ing the  official  mark  of  the  Institute,  short 
enough  for  the  general  newspapers  to  give  it 
insertion,  and  clear  enough  for  every  one  to 
understand,  in  which  wo  lay  down  certain 
general  rules  of  competition,  outside  of  which 
no  architect  could  compete  without  losing  caste, 
and  no  patrons  institute  a competition,  and  be 
able  then  to  say  that  they  had  acted  with  fair- 
ness and  generosity? 

But  I turn  to  a more  agreeable  topic,  and  I 
invite  you  to  record  your  gratification  at  the 
commencement  of  a work  of  restoration  which, 
alike  for  the  beauty  and  valne  of  the  structure 
itself,  and  for  the  national  character  of  the  enter- 
prise, deserves  special  commemoration.  Ton 
will  anticipate  that  I am  speaking  of  the  Chapter- 
house  at  Westminster,  and  will  not  require  any 
description  or  encomium  of  the  building.  The 
cheerful  unanimity  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  recognised  its  responsibility  towards 
tho  chamber,  in  which  for  more  than  half  the 
existence  of  that  angusb  assembly,  it  had  been 
wout  to  gather,  must  bo  noticed  as  an  eminent 
example  of  that  wise  love  for  antiquity  to  which 
the  English  people  hold  fast.  However  mnch 
different  members  of  the  Institute  may  think 
differently  of  the  political  opinions  of  the  late 
distinguished  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  all 
will,  I am  sure,  unite  in  their  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  earnest  and  effectual  way  in  which  he 


undertook  this  restoration,  and  carried  it,  as  far 
as  Parliament  is  concerned,  to  a success  which  is 
virtually  conclusive  and  complete.  In  this  he 
was  ably  and  cheerfully  seconded  by  Mr.  Cowper, 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  I can 
as  confidently  claim  your  unanimity  when  I say, 
that  I am  certain  that  the  ministers  who  have 
snoceeded  them  will  not  fall  short  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  their  determination  to  see  the 
Chapter-house  made  good.  To  Dean  Trench 
who  originated,  and  Dean  Stanley  who  carried 
on  the  movement  mnst  also  be  accorded  the 
tribute  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  theii'  sub- 
stantial good  services.  * * * * 

I have  mentioned  some  prominent  questions 
affecting  our  pursuits,  which  came  before 
Parliament  during  the  last  session.  Other 
matters  also  engaged  its  attention  in  which  we 
are  more  or  less  interested:  among  them  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  stands  first.  The  wholesale  demolition 
perpetrated  by  different  railways  in  London  and 
other  towns  was  the  main  cause  which  led  the 
Legislature  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  snbjeot. 
Let  us  trust  it  will  be  one  upon  which  the  eyes 
both  of  tho  upper  and  middle  public  and  of  the 
Government  will  be  ceaselessly  directed,  for  it  is 
one  in  which,  as  a nation,  we  have  as  yet  failed 
in  our  duty,  both  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  to 
ourselves ; to  our  fellow  creatures  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  humanity,  to  ourselves  as  it  is  one  of 
general  health.  I have  also  to  notice  tho  care 
taken  for  tho  protection  of  tho  integrity  of  tlie 
public  parks  and  open  spaces  in  and  about 
the  metropolis,  noticeably  shown  as  well  in  a 
general  bill  as  in  the  resistance  made  to  tho 
erection  of  gas-works  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
Victoria  Park.  What  remains  of  Eppiug  Forest 
is  also  to  pass  into  the  category  of  public  parks, 
by  being  transferred  from  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  which  only  regards  the  financial 
value  of  its  trusts,  to  that  of  Public  Works,  which 
deals  with  them  for  tho  general  recreation  and 
the  decorative  improvement  of  the  ground. 

At  last  the  administration  of  the  river  Thames  ■ 
has  been  reformed,  whether  efficiently  time  will 
show,  and  also,  I hope,  rectify  any  proved  in- 
efficiency. Beneficial  as  this  reform  is  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  carries  with  itself  a special 
advantage  to  architecture,  as  it  will  render  poss- 
ible that  vast  system  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, which  turns  upon  the  quaying  of  the 
river,  about  which  we  have  all  no  doubt  thought 
so  mnch,  and  will  have  no  donbt  still  to  think  a 
great  deal  more.  Let  me  in  passing  congratulate 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  having  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  Southern  Embankment. 
One  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  to  which  I 
should  desire  to  call  particular  attention,  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  long-called-for  opening 
between  Whitehall  and  the  Palace  and  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  This  Act  only  deals  with  the  one 
wedge-like  block,  in  front  of  the  new  Foreign 
and  India  Offices,  whose  apex  is  tho  Irish  Office, 
bnt  in  this  case  the  proverb  about  the  point  of 
the  wedge  will,  I trust,  receive  its  literal  as  well 
as  its  metaphorical  interpretation.  I refrain 
from  recapitulating  single  buildings  and  monn- 
ments,  however  noteworthy,  in  various  stages  of 
progress ; but  the  grandiose  rebuilding  of  an 
entire  quarter  of  the  town  by  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  deserves  especial  commemora- 
tion. 

I gave  reasons  last  year  why  I regarded  our 
architectural  future  with  hopefulness  ; to  these 
reasons  I am  able  to  pledge  my  continued  and 
increased  confidence.  True  to  ourselves  let  us 
only  be,  and  no  selfishness,  or  stinginess,  or 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  world,  which  is  so 
largely  our  debtor,  can  check  the  architecture  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  onward  cooi’so  of  great  and 
rapid  improvement. 


CABINET  PICTURES  AT  THE  FRENCH 
GALLERY. 

The  pictures  that  are  brought  together  from 
year  to  year  for  winter  exhibition  at  Mr.  Gam- 
bart’a  Galleiy  are  usually  well  selected,  and  the 
present  occasion  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
With  enough  of  variety  to  afford  pleasure  to 
most  tastes, — where  taste  is  the  principal  guide 
to  preference, — the  collection  for  the  most  part 
is  of  that  agreeable  and  attractive  character 
that  is  certain  to  meet  with  general  apprecia- 
tion. A degree  of  excellence  obtaining  throughout 
compensates  for  any  dearth  there  is  of  a special 
concentration  of  it : for  there  is  nothing  entitled 
to  the  lion’s  share  of  acknowledgment  when  the 


exhibition  is  pronounced  to  bo  a very  interest- 
ing one. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  contributes  one  of  bis 
admirable  illustrations  of  his  favourite  John- 
sonian period  (217),  introducing  “Oliver  Gold- 
smith, M.D.,  practising  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity,” and  the  one  case  he  is  recorded  to  have 
undertaken,  that  of  a Mrs.  Sidebotham,  described 
as  a “ recent  acquaintance  of  the  better  sort.” 
He,  it  appears,  failed  to  conciliate  the  lady’s 
waiting-woman,  who  was  known  afterwards  to 
ridicule  his  assumption  of  importance  when 
visiting  his  patient,  with  whom  he  succeeded  no 
better  in  satisfying ; for  it  happened  one  day, 
that  his  opinion  did  not  coincide  with  the 
apothecary’s  in  attendance,  and  the  latter  was 
considered  the  safer  connsellor,  so  Goldsmith 
resigned  his  rather  limited  practice,  quitting 
the  house  in  high  indignation, — “ Hewouldleavo 
off  prescribing  for  his  friends,  he  said.”  The 
incident  is  most  perspicuously  related ; and 
painted  with  great  force  and  brilliancy. 

Mr.  P.  Walker  emulates  French  art,  both  in 
execution  and  in  that  indescribable  something 
that  constitutes  the  soul  of  a picture  ; for  “ The 
Wayfarers”  (215),  with  nothing  beyond  the 
simplest  imitation  of  probabilities  to  account  for 
it,  is  likely  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
memory,  though  not  of  a pleasant  or  cheering 
nature;  indeed,  tho  picture  is  a disagreeable 
one.  A blind  man  is  being  conveyed  across 
ploughed  ground  by  a boy,  who  is  patiently 
accommodating  his  pace  to  his  companion’s, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  chafe  hia  hands  that  are 
chilled  and  nnmbed  by  tho  visibly  damp,  cold 
atmosphere.  The  pathetic  expression  of  tho 
child,  and  that  want  of  any  expression,  tho  utter 
unconsciousness,  common  to  tho  sightless,  are 
very  cleverly  represented. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  has  bestowed  mnch 
careful  study  and  execution  on  his  rendering  of 
“ Tho  Coat  of  many  Colours”  (30),  and  produced 
a remarkable  work,  already  commented  on  in 
our  pages ; and  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  another 
“ Hagar  and  Ishmael”  (100),  with  nothing  novel 
in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  innumerable 
prototypes,  except  that  in  workmanship  it  excels 
the  most  of  them.  In  regard  to  workmanship, 
BO  far  as  exquisite  finish  is  to  be  considered,  it 
would  appear  impossible  to  go  beyond  Mr. 
Sandys  in  his  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Rose”  (189), 
which  is  a marvel. 

Mr,  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  has  one  of  his  rustic 
heroines  glorying  in  the  magnificence  of  colour 
and  the  method  of  applying  it,  for  which  he  is 
BO  celebrated ; listening  to  her  little  brother 
piping  tunes  to  her  as  she  lounges  in  the  door- 
way, thinking  that  “ Music  hath  Charms”  (87). 
A repetition  of  perpendicular  lines  gives  the 
composition  a singularity,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
but  the  painting  is  superlative:  tho  same  may 
be  said  of  tho  young  lady  “ En  deshabille  ” (86), 
by  Mr.  Elmore,  R.A.,  though  he  has  restricted 
himself  in  tho  use  of  colour  more  than  is  often, 
the  case  with  him. 

Mr.  Leslie’s  fair  victim  to  “ Hope  Deferred  ” 
(139),  is  very  refined  and  graceful;  and  in  spite 
of  tho  red  background,  that  does  not  set  off  to 
the  fullest  advantage  her  complexion  or  the  hne 
of  her  hair,  is  very  pretty,  without  being  conven- 
tionally so.  Mr.  Hicks  typifies  “ The  Mother’s 
Love”  (111),  by  depicting  a golden -haired  ideal, 
in  the  last  century’s  costume,  teaching  her 
child  (o  walk;  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  A.R.A.,  her 
“Happiness”  (168)  in  watching  it  sleeping  in 
her  arms,  with  no  aurico;nbical  distractions  this 
time  to  suggest  a division  of  attention.  Mrs. 
Anderson  presents  a more  advanced  phase  of 
childhood,  in  the  little  girl  able  to  help  herself, 
standing  “On  the  Tip-toe  of  Expectation”  (1), 
at  the  well-provided  supper-table,  to  which  she 
is  not  yet  an  invited  guest. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Desanges  exhibits  for  the  first  time 
a landscape,  “Fontainebleau,  October,  1866” 
(73),  showing  that  his  skill  is  not  confined  to 
one  department  of  pictorial  art.  “The  Letter” 
(34),  a bedroom  interior,  very  broadly  painted 
by  Mr.  P,  H.  Calderon,  A.R.A.  (though  nob 
up  to  Calderon  mark)  ; (61)  “ Study  of  a Land, 
scape,”  by  Mi'.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  ; “'The  Singer” 
(119),  and  “The  Dove”  (120),  by  Mr.  William 
Hughes;  “Shepherd  Boys”  (142),  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Linnell ; and  “Up  the  Lane”  (143),  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Linnell;  “The  Bivouac”  (151),  by  Mr. 
C.  Lacy;  “Lilies”  (162),  by  Mr.  A.  Moore, 
showing,  reposing  amongst  them,  an  Odalisque, 
who,  though  rather  attennated,  is  delicate  and 
graceful;  (169)  “God’s  Aero,”  a touching  pic- 
ture by  Miss  Osborne;  “Tho  Honey-seller” 
(171),  by  Mr.  A-  E.  Patten,  a well-posed  and 
Bolidiy-painted  study;  “The  Carpet  Bazaar, 
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Cairo,”  by  llr.  H.  W.  Phillips;  a carefally. 
wrought  and  tastefnl  female  study,  *'  In  Gloss 
of  Satin  and  Glimmer  of  Pearls  ” (185),  by  Mr. 
C.  Eoasiter;  and  “ Gedenk  der  Amen”  (207), 
by  Miss  Kate  Swift,  all  eminently  assist  in 
accounting  for  the  interest  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  in  a conscientiously  repre- 
sented garden  scene  “ At  Olney  ” (158),  intro- 
duces a portrait  of  the  poet  Cowper  contemplating 
his  pets,  the  tamed  hares;  and  further  con- 
tributes two  smaller  productions,  “ The  Sacristy  ” 
(156)  and  “ What  make  yon  here  ?”  (157). 

Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  is  apt  to  get  black  and  heavy 
in  attaining  the  amount  of  power  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  method  of  representation ; but  a 
well-modelled  head  designated  ” Marguerite” 
(180),  is  less  amenable  to  observation  on  this 
account  than  two  otherwise  excellent  examples, 
“ A Venetian  Handmaid  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century”  (178),  and  a contemporary  damsel 
“ Going  to  Mass  ” (179). 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson  has  rather  a strange  picture 
of  “A  Strange  Fish!”  (114),  with  Trinculo’s 
commendation  of  such  an  opportunity  as  catch- 
ing one  would  be  for  making  a man  by  such  a 
monster  at  a silver  piece  a-head,  to  back  him  in 
the  choice  of  such  a subject.  Mr.  Watson  like- 
wise carries  us  back  to  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  into  “The  Barber’s  Shop”  (218),  with  a 
gallant  who  “ studies  by  the  discretion  of  his 
barber  to  frizzle  like  a baboon,”  and  is  apparently 
astonished  at  the  effects  of  the  frizzling.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  this  is,  that  it  is  well  painted, 
well  drawn,  and  vapid  enough,  in  spite  of  all 
the  good  work  it  bears  witness  to.  “ The 
Tailor”  (219),  who  is  taking  the  measure  and 
order  of  the  same,  or  a similar  “ blood  ” of  the 
time,  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Mr.  Watson’s  sound  knowledge  of  his  art,  and 
his  taste  for  the  picturesque. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  is  represented  in  portraits  of 
“ Alfred  Tennyson  ” (222)  and  “ Robert  Brown- 
ing (223),”  as  well  as  in  an  idealized  head  of 
“ Gennaro  ” (224),  who  loved  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 


ROOF  OF  THE  NEW  OPERA-HOUSE, 
MALTA. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
opera-house  recently  completed  in  Malta,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.A.  We 
now  add  to  the  illustrations  of  it  that  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages  a section  of  the 
roof,  which  has  some  peculiarities  of  oonstruc- 
tiou  intended  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  hot 
climate  of  Malta. 

The  covering  of  dyphnon,  a composition  much 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Malta,  6 inches  thick, 
though  very  heavy,  is  an  excellent  thing  to  keep 
out  heat,  and  the  arrangements  of  windows  and 
projecting  eaves  speak  for  themselves.  The 
space  in  the  roof  makes  good  workshops ; an 
arrangement,  however,  we  do  not  recommend. 

The  span,  in  clear  of  walls,  is  63  ft.  9 in. 
The  principals  are  10  ft.  4^  in.  apart.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  section  of  the  ceiling  over  the 
pit:  it  is  constructed  of  Jackson’s  Fibrona- 
plaster,  and  is  suspended  from  the  tie-beams  of 
the  roof. 


IRON  KIOSK  FOR  BOMBAY. 

OuB  engraving  represents  an  Iron  Kiosk, 
designed  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  intended  for 
Bombay.  It  is  being  set  up  temporarily  on  u 
piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens,  South  Kensington.  We  have 
other  illustrations  to  give,  and  reserve  the  parti- 
culars until  these  appear. 


A Lodging-house,  Bradford. — A lodging- 
house  has  just  been  opened  at  Bradford.  The 
house  will  accommodate  in  the  dormitories  ou 
the  upper  floors  176  persons, — 31  males,  at  4id. 
per  night;  100  males,  at  3d.;  13  married  oouples, 
at  6d. ; and  19  females,  at  4id.  All  who  pay  6d. 
or  4id.  for  their  night’s  lodging  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  a separate  bed-room;  but  the  3d.  bed.-i 
are  placed  in  wards,  containing  eight  to  a dozen 
each.  The  ticket  for  his  bed,  which  the  lodger 
receives  on  entering  the  premises,  entitles  him 
to  have  access  to  the  kitchen,  the  lavatory,  and 
the  reading-room,  without  extra  charge.  Thp 
cost  of  the  building  and  land  was  3,5001.;  and 
4001.  have  been  expended  in  the  famishing.  The 
amount  of  space  allowed  for  each  lodger  we  are 
not  informed  of. 


NEW  OPEKA-HOUSB,  MALTA. Section  of  Roof. 


IKON  ivlOSK,  I'UK  BOMBAY. Designed  iiir  Mr.  Owe.n  Joses. 
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ITALIAN  NOTES. 

Amidst  the  general  interest  and  exaltation 
for  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  annexation  of 
Venetia,  it  is  natural  that  other  topics  should  be 
but  secondary  in  the  press  and  in  the  public 
mind  of  Italy.  But  the  object  of  securing  a 
•worthy  representation  for  this  land’s  genius  and 
arts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  not  forgotten,  nor 
less  actively  promoted  by  the  iloyal  Committee 
ad  hoc  than  at  the  outset  of  their  labours,  and 
many  have  been  the  proceedings  announced  on 
the  part  of  that  body  since  •we  last  referred  to  it. 
On  the  6th  of  October  was  addressed  its  appeal 
to  the  Academy  of  Venice,  whose  co-operation 
had  not  yet  been  secured,  and  whose  indepen- 
dent agency  and  counsels  rather  than  mere 
subordinate  auxiliaries,  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Florence  commissioners  were  requested 
in  that  document ; and  this  step  serves  in  a de- 
gree to  repel  the  charges  somewhat  sarcastically 
urged  by  the  well-known  writer,  Dali’  Ongaro, 
•who,  in  a letter  to  the  Nazione  journal,  calls 
those  gentlemen  to  account  for  their  strange 
neglect  in  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Aca- 
demies both  of  Rome  and  Venice,  as  their  first 
appeal  to  the  seven  other  such  art-institutions  of 
Italian  and  Sicilian  cities  had  been  drawn  up ; 
the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Luke  being  still,  in 
fact,  ignored,  and  as  it  were  under  ban,  perhaps 
through  anticipation  of  inevitable  oppositions 
from  Papal  government,  to  this  as  to  other 
projects  of  national  character  or  patriotic  aim. 
Dali’  Ongaro  suggests  that  all  works  forwarded 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  committee,  after 
passing  the  ordeal  of  the  provincial  academies, 
should  be  collected  for  a species  of  rehearsal 
exhibition  at  Florence,  and  finally  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  a board  empowered  to  choose 
and  reject ; for  the  composition  of  which  he 
suggests  three  suitable  persons,  ilorelli  (a  Nea- 
politan artist  in  high  repute),  Calamata  (another 
artist  of  mark,  bub  belonging  to  a different 
school),  and  the  Count  Bernasconi,  of  Verona, 
an  esteemed  connoisseur  and  collector.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  this  proposal  of  a Florentine  exhi- 
bition will  be  acted  onj  and  already  a few 
works,  historic  and  genre  paintings,  have  been 
left  for  a time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Accademia 
here  before  being  packed  up. 

Among  the  attractions  promised  for  the  grand 
festive  occasion,  the  royal  ingress  at  Venice,  is 
to  be  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  inaugurated 
for  a permanency,  and  bear  the  national  cha- 
racter, open  to  the  produce  of  all  Italian  pro- 
■vinces.  Such  a display  has  hitherto  been 
triennially  provided  by  the  Venitian  Institute  j 
and  it  had  been  for  some  time  past  the  intent  to 
render  it  permanent,  instead  of  periodical. 
Profiting  by  the  favourable  opportunity  now 
offered,  for  which  new  phase,  the  Institute 
announces  the  opening  of  what  will  at  first  be 
but  a local,  as  the  nucleus  to  a national, 
exhibition,  for  the  shortness  of  the  interval 
precluded  the  possibility  of  collecting  objects 
from  a distance  before  the  fetes.  The  In- 
stitute’s president  baa  appointed  a committee 
of  three  professors,  to  make  choice  of  and  to 
classify  in  its  halls  such  specimens  as  are  ad- 
missible ; and  the  invitation  now  issued  promises 
well  for  encouragement  of  industries  throughout 
this  country.  The  restitution  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  which  was  removed  from  Monza  by  the 
Austrians  during  the  war  in  1859,  is  officially 
notified  as  made  into  tho  hands  of  General 
Menabrea;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  wrote, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  to  the  Sindaco  of  Monza, 
apprising  that  the  crown  would  be  consigned  to 
the  king  at  Venice,  thence  transmitted  to  that 
minister  himself,  who  will  order  its  official 
delivery  to  the  capitular  clergy  of  tho  St.  John 
Baptist  Basilica  at  that  town.  That  much- 
revered  symbol,  taking  its  name  from  the  relic 
connected  with  it,  a supposed  nail  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, beaten  out  into  a slender  hoop,  and 
set  within  the  golden  circle,  is  said  {Storia 
degli  Italiani),  to  have  been  first  used  at  the 
coronation  of  Berengarius,  king  of  Italy,  at 
Pavia,  A.D.  8S8j  but  other  writers  refer  it  to 
much  higher  antiquity,  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  Longobardio  kings.  During  the  Papal 
residence  at  Avignon,  was  transferred  thither 
not  only  this  crown,  but  alt  the  other  golden  and 
jewelled  offerings  presented  to  the  same  church 
by  the  pious  Longobard  Queen  Theodelinda,  and 
her  husband  Agilulf;  till,  in  1344;,  all  were  re- 
covered by  the  Monza  Chapter,  from  the  grasp 
of  the  French  pontifio  court;  and  soon  afterwards 
those  sacred  treasures  were  handed  over  by 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  an  artist  named 
Braccioforte,  of  Piacenza,  for  the  sundry  re- 


pairs requisite  in  the  damaged  condition  in 
which  they  found  their  way  back  to  the 
ancient  sanctuary.  Before  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who  placed  this  relic-laden  symbol 
with  his  o'wu  band  upon  his  bead,  at  Milan,  the 
diadem  had  remained  long  unworn,  and  kept  in 
the  shrine  above  a lateral  altar  at  Monza,  where 
it  subsequently  remained,  shown  with  special 
religious  solemnity,  incense,  tapers,  and  a stolid 
priest  officiating,  and  strangers  provided  with 
the  requisite  permission,  which  we  obtained  for 
seeing  it  some  years  before  the  Austrian  with- 
drawal in  ’59. 

Wo  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  continued 
progress,  and,  according  to  all  accounts  that 
reach  us,  a progress  under  intelligent  direction, 
of  the  restoring  works  at  the  Siena  and  Arezzo 
cathedrals.  The  carrying  out  of  the  designs  of 
the  architect  Mazzei,  under  superintendence  of 
the  engineer  Garzi,  at  Arezzo,  has  i-eceived  high 
enlogium  from  the  Cavaliere  Matas  (architect  of 
tbe  S.  Croce  fsujade),  who  writes  to  the  Nazione 
on  the  subject,  declaring  his  belief  that  these 
works  will  restore  the  church  to  all  its  original 
beauty.  At  Siena  the  labours  now  energeti- 
cally pursued  aim  at  the  restoration  of  mosaics 
and  scnlptures  on  that  gloriona  fat^ade,  if  pos- 
sible without  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  material, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  new  only  in  parts 
irreparably  injured,  though  it  has  been  found 
indeed  necessary  to  replace  some  of  the  marble 
figures  in  their  totality.  The  elaborate  pave- 
ment in  intaraio,  by  Beccafumi,  also  comprised 
in  the  scope  of  these  undertakings,  has  been  in 
some  parts  more  or  less  renewed,  completely  so, 
as  we  learn  (and  this  may  be  regretted),  in  the 
“ Wheel  of  Fortune,”  with  the  Four  Philosophers 
at  the  angles,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  com- 
partments, but  whose  author  is  unknown ; also 
in  the  mosaic  subjects  inlaid  near  the  chief  por- 
tals, the  emblems  of  Italian  cities ; the“Romulu3 
and  Remus  suckled  by  the  Wolf  ” being,  we  learn, 
alike  renewed  and  skilfully.  At  the  same  time 
are  progressing,  at  Siena,  the  works  begun 
several  years  ago,  and  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Ricci  in  his  “ Storia  dell’  Architettura  Italiana,” 
under  date  1858,  at  the  celebrated  “ Fonte 
Gaja,”  tbe  beautiful  fountain,  yncruated  with 
bas-reliefs,  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  the  labour 
of  ten  years  in  that  artist’s  life  (1410-19),  and 
from  which  he  obtained  his  other  name,  “Jacopo 
della  Fonte sculptures  in  most  parts  greatly 
damaged,  if  not  totally  effaced.  The  method 
pursued  in  this  work  has  been  to  remove  the 
portions  for  restoring,  take  casts  of  them,  fill  the 
concaves  of  the  mould  with  clay,  and  use  such 
copy  as  the  original  for  filling  in  the  details 
wanted,  but  rep^cing  the  ancient  marbles  in  the 
portions  still  preservable. 

Among  the  many,  indeed  redundant,  additions 
to  the  sum  of  Italian  journalism,  we  see  pro- 
mised, in  prospectus-form,  one  of  scientific 
nature,  dependent  on  subscribers  obtainable 
before  its  first  issue,  under  title  Solletino  di 
Numismatica  Italiana,  to  be  edited  by  a Signor 
Cancich  (Teutonic  ?),who  has  reputation  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
at  present  anything  purely  scientific,  and  of 
reference  to  but  one  walk  in  abstract  pursuits,  is 
likely  to  win  public  favour  or  support  in  this 
country.  An  Italian  Association  for  Popular 
Instruction  is  a new  project  of  promise,  and  was 
notified  tbe  other  day,  at  a general  meeting  of 
tbe  Medical  Faculty,  the  third  such  congress 
hitherto  held  in  Italy,  whose  sessions  have  been 
lasting  for  about  a week  in  Florence. 

We  have  just  seen,  in  the  studio  of  Pozzi,  the 
cast,  but  not  even  the  incipient  marble,  of  his 
really  fine  statne,  Venice  seated  on  the  Lion, 
and  were  surprised  to  hear  that  no  order  has 
been  yet  given  for  a work  thus  associated  with 
dominant  interests  of  the  day,  characterised  by 
a noble  melancholy,  a sorrow  with  indignant 
resistance  of  soul,  in  which  the  sculptor  has  well 
presented  the  Venice  of  the  past,  nob  her  whose 
emancipation  is  now  being  exulted  over.  Fedi’s 
colossal  group  in  the  loggia  is  still  encased  in 
its  wooden  shed,  and  so  also  is  the  Dante  Monu- 
ment, by  Pazzi.  Mr.  Jackson,  American  sculptor, 
resident  in  Florence,  is  executing  in  the  marble 
a group,  heroic  size,  of  Eve,  with  the  dead  body 
of  Abel  partly  supported  on  her  lap,  partly  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  before  her ; an  affecting 
presentment  of  a subject  never  yet  treated  in 
sculpture,  and  indeed  happily  chosen  for  its  in- 
tense world-appealing  pathos  by  an  artist  who 
seems  to  ns  to  have  done  justice  to  bis  theme. 
We  hear  of  a movement  to  Palestrina  projected, 
and  to  be  subscribed  for  at  Rome : strange 
that  even  there  no  sort  of  tribute  should  yet 
have  been  paid  to  the  great  composer’s  memory. 


And  another  monumental  statue  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Feltre  to  Panfilo  Castaldi  of  that 
town,  the  first  inventor  of  moveable  printing 
type;  the  sculpture,  now  in  readiness,  by  Corti, 
a Milanese,  who  represents  his  subject  in 
sixteenth-century  costume,  with  long  hair  and 
beard,  described  by  a correspondent  as  “ a beauti- 
ful and  imposing  figure.”  A festival  of  Italian 
printers  is  to  be  held  at  Feltre,  and  a volume  of 
original  tributes  to  the  honour  of  the  typo- 
I graphist,  promised  from  well-known  literati,  to 
be  issued  for  the  occasion  of  this  monument’s 
inauguration — at  what  date  is  not,  we  believe, 
yet  fixed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Bernardo 
Cennini,  who  first  prepared  cast  types  by  his 
own  ingenuity  at  Florence,  a goldsmith  by  pro- 
fession, had  the  compliment  of  a tablet  set  np, 
not  long  since,  on  the  house  where  he  lived  in 
this  city : his  first  production,  a life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  under  date  1471. 

Shakspeare  has  been  drawing  large  houses  to 
tho  largest  theatre  in  Florence,  the  Pagliano, 
where  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Hamlet 
have  been  fervently  applauded  as  personified  by 
Ernesto  Rossi ; and  in  the  latter  part  we  thought 
the  actor,  making  the  most  of  a prose  transla- 
tion, succeeded  triumphantly  in  scones  of  the 
more  high -wrought  passion  j less  satisfying  where 
calmness  and  moral  repose  predominate,  but  in 
the  most  affecting  and  deeply  tragic  passages 
attaining  a height  of  grandeur. 

Florence. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LEEDS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a town’s 
meeting — perhaps  the  moat  influential  that  ever 
assembled  in  Leeds — has  been  held  in  the  Vic- 
toria Hall,  to  consider  the  various  schemes  pro- 
posedf  or  the  re-conetruction  of  Boar-lane,  and 
over  which  the  Mayor  presided.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  a majority  of  three  or 
four  to  one  : — 

“That  since  the  decision  of  the  town  council  on  th® 
new  street  to  he  formed  in  place  of  Boar-lane,  much 
additional  information  has  been  gained;  and  that  it 
appears  to  this  meeting  that  the  balance  oi  advantages  ia 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  straight  street,  and  it  tberelbre 
respectfully  requests  tho  town  council  to  re-consider  ita 
decision.’’ 

Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  in  moving  the  resolution, 
strengthened  his  opinion  by  quoting  the  obsor- 
vations  in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  and  a letter 
from  Sir  John  Tbwaites,  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  town  council  will  now  make 
tho  proposed  improvement  more  complete  than- 
was  at  first  intended. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.  have  delivered  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort 
for  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  the 
sculptor,  was  there  to  receive  it.  It  is  of  the 
heroic  size.  The  Prince  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Liverpool  statue  by  the  same  sculptor,  in 
civil  costume,  but  in  military  uniform.  Tbe 
height  and  the  “ gracefulness”  of  the  pedestal 
have  given  rise  to  the  remark  that  the  statne 
would  be  too  large  for  it;  but  the  sculptor 
claims  to  have  learnt  from  the  late  Prince  him- 
self “ not  to  overcrowd  a statue  with  pedestal.” 

The  removal  of  tho  Nelson  Monument  from 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Exchange  Buildings, 
Liverpool,  has  led  to  a little  discussion  in  the 
newspapers.  An  active  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion asserted  it  was  cast  in  one,  and  was  being 
hacked  in  pieces  for  removal.  This  the  architect 
of  the  new  building  denies  in  toto ; says  it  ia  in 
several  pieces  screwed  together,  and  is  being  re- 
moved moat  carefully.  It  is  a bronze  group  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  erected  on  the 
Exchange  Flags,  by  public  subscription,  in  tbe 
year  1812-13,  at  a cost  of  9,0001.  The  figures 
were  modelled  and  cast  by  Mr.  Richard  Westma- 
cott,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Matthew  C.  Wyatt.  A 
site  has  been  prepared  for  it  nearer  the  Town- 
hall.  In  its  reconstruction,  the  group  will  be 
placed  on  a pedestal  of  grey  granite,  6 ft.  higher 
than  the  old  pedestal ; but  in  every  other  par- 
ticular tbe  original  design  will  be  adhered  to. 
The  four  emblematic  figures,  of  heroic  size, 
seated  round  the  sides  of  the  pedestal,  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  chains,  are  emblematic  of  cap- 
tives, or  tbe  vanquished  enemies  of  Nelson’s 
great  victories  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Trafalgar.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the 
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four  tables  in  tbe  spaces  round  the  pedestal  be 
tween  these  figures  are  illnstratire  of  Nelson’i 
chief  naval  engagements.  The  group  of  figures 
of  heroic  size  surmounting  the  pedestal  repre- 
sents Nelson  receiving  upon  bis  sword,  from 
Victor)",  a fourth  naval  crown ; while  Death, 
emerging  from  the  folds  of  tbe  captured  flag,  at 
this  moment  of  triumph  places  his  hand  upon 
him,  in  emblematical  allusion  to  his  victory  over 
the  conqueror.  The  other  figures  of  the  central 
group  are  those  of  a “ man-of-war'a-man,”  and 
Britannia,  mourning  the  loss  of  the  hero  whose 
temples  she  was  about  to  crown  with  the  laurels 
which  she  now  holds  listlessly  in  her  hand. 

The  Statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  London, 
near  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  Waterloo- 
place,  remains  covered  np.  The  inscriptions 
have  been  cut  on  the  pedestal  and  gilt.  On  the 
face  of  the  plinth  of  the  figure  is  “ Franklin.”  On 
the  side  beneath  the  bronze  entablature  (east), 
“To  tbe  great  Arctic  Navigator  and  his  brave 
companions,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  com- 
pleting  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage, 
A.D.  1847.  Erected  by  a unanimous  vote  of 
Parliament.”  On  tbe  side  (south)  over  the  en- 
tablature, “Her  Majesty's  ship  Erebus;"  and 
under  the  entablature,  “ They  forged  the  last 
link  with  their  lives.”  On  the  side  (north)  over 
the  entablature,  “ Her  Majesty’s  ship  Terror  ; ” 
and  under  the  entablature,  “ They  forged  the 
last  link  with  their  lives.” 


THE  THEATRE. 

Hie  Haymarket. — A very  good  park  scene  has 
been  painted,  for  the  first  act  of  “ A Dangerous 
Friend ; ” not  so  good  as  that  for  “ Ours,”  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  which  is  the  com- 
pletest  little  thing  of  the  kind  seen  for  some 
time,  but  still  very  good.  The  room-scenes  that 
follow  are  also  very  well  set  out  and  appointed. 
It  shows  no  slight  ingenuity  to  vary  them  here, 
where  modern  in-door  life  is  the  main  thing  con- 
stantly set  forth.  The  piece,  corrected  Irom  the 
French,  is  distinguished  by  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Mathews  (an  admirable  personation), 
Miss  Nelly  Moore,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  who  has  lately 
made  good  advance  in  his  profession,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  credit  he  has  gained  by  Lis 
drama  of  “Fire  and  Water,”  and  some  other 
clever  pieces.  Mr.  Mathews,  younger,  cooler,  aud 
truer  to  his  idea  than  ever,  flutters  in  and  out, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  life  aud  soul 
of  the  play. 

The  Adelphi. — A foolish  and  not  true  remark 
as  to  the  working  classes,  introduced,  it  seems, 
without  the  author’s  knowledge,  and  a scene 
between  father  and  son,  in  which  a state  of 
morality  was  set  forth  which  people  would  wish 
to  persuade  themselves  does  not  exist,  led  to 
many  adverse  criticisms  on  “Ethel”  when  it  was 
first  produced.  The  sentence  and  the  scene, 
however,  being  now  omitted  (the  scene,  by  the 
way,  was  capitally  acted  by  Mr.  BilJington  aud 
Mr.  Stephenson),  the  drama  is  now  nightly 
received  with  unanimous  satisfaction.  Mrs. 
Mellon  plays  an  uneducated,  snappish,  good- 
hearted  Yorkshire  girl  in  a way  unrivalled  since 
the  time  of  “Miss  Woolgarj”  aud  Miss  Kate 
Terry  moves  tbe  house  to  tears  by  her  admirable 
exposition  of  the  too  sad  life  of  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  Lthel. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIYERSITY  UNION 
SOCIETY’S  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

These  new  buildings  have  been  formally 
opened.  They  were  commenced,  says  the  Cam- 
imdge  Chronicle,  about  two  years  ago,  and  the 
style  is  thirteenth  century  Gothic,  with  some 
modifications,  especially  in  reference  to  the  win- 
dows. The  height  is  three  stories,  though  the 
debatmg-rooro,  the  principal  feature,  has  no  rooms 
immediately  above  it.  This  room  is  60  ft.  by  45  ft. 
and  it  will  accommodate  600  porsons.  There  is 
a gallery  on  three  sides  for  ladies.  Ascending  a 
•wide  staircase  lighted  by  means  of  three  stained- 
glass  windows,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of 
London,  the  entrance  to  tbe  gallery  of  the 
debating-room  is  reached.  A few  steps  higher 
are  the  magazine  and  writing  rooms,  above 
which  are  coffee,  smoking,  and  reference  rooms. 
The  library,  which  contains  8,000  volumes,  and 
is  provided  with  recesses  for  reading,  &c.,  is 
situated  on  the  left  on  entering  the  bnilding, 
and  opposite  it  are  the  clerks’  offices,  &c.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about  10,000L 


Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of  Westminster,  were 
the  contractors.  Of  this  sum  over  4,0001.  have 
been  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; and  the 
rest  will  be  raised  by  means  of  debentures.  The 
decorations  are  by  Messrs.  Green  & King,  of 
London  ; tbe  gasfittings  and  ironwork,  by  Messrs. 
Skidmore  & Co.,  of  Coventry.  The  building  has 
been  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Water- 
! house,  the  architect  of  the  Manchester  law  courts. 
It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Bridge-street 
and  St.  John’s-street,  behind  the  Round  Church. 
The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  chiefly  of  red  brick, 
but  both  Casterton  and  Ketton  stone  has  been 
employed. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

This  very  successful  Exhibition  is  now  closed. 
The  receipts  amount  to  13,5201.,  besides  com- 
missions on  sales  of  pictures,  receipts  from  sale 
of  fixtures,  &c.  The  summary  of  receipts  is 
instructive : — 

Season  Tickets £2,039  13  9 

Day  ditto  8,290  6 2 

Book  Markers  930  3 jo 

Umbrellas 191  0 4 

Bookstall 140  6 1 

Gentlemen's  Room 32  17  3 

Ladies’  ditto 86  7 8 

Programmes 20  6 3 

Commissions 0 15  3 

Advertisements  II6  10  0 

Catalogues 693  3 3 

Admissions  (parties,  schools,  &c.)  93  6 9 

Jackson’s  Rent 103  16  0 

Smith's  Kent 130  0 0 

Fairy  Fountain  356  13  10 

Special  Tickets 57  2 6 

Church  Congress 60  0 0 

£13,620  11  10 

The  Exhibition  was  attended  by  337,881 
visitors.  The  surplus  is  4,0001.,  respecting  the 
disposal  of  which  various  suggestions  have  been 
made,  such  as  contributions  to  charities,  the 
carrying  out  of  some  work  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  the  formation  of  a picture 
gallery  or  a museum  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  York  School  of  Art.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  school  and  the  promotion 
of  fine  art  wiR  not  be  neglected. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Fever  at  Hertford. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  medical  officer  of  the  second  district,  stating 
that  scarlet  fever  had  prevailed,  and  was  still 
prevailing,  in  the  parish  of  Hertingfordbury,  in 
the  village,  and  at  Cole  Green,  Letty  Green,  and 
East-end  Green.  Being  spread  all  about  the 
parish,  it  was  difficult  to  assign  a cause  for 
the  disease;  but  in  almost  all  the  cottages 
the  cesspools  were  close  to  the  wells.  In  one 
case  the  fever  was  bad  in  a cottage,  while  the 
next  cottage  was  free  from  it.  Where  the  fever 
was,  the  ^vater  was  taken  from  a well  close  to 
the  cesspool ; while  in  the  case  of  the  house 
where  there  was  no  fever,  the  woman  of  the 
house  went  to  a purer  bub  more  distant  source 
for  her  supply.  The  wells  and  the  privies  were 
too  near  each  other.  After  some  discussion 
among  the  guardians,  during  which  it  was  re- 
marked that  Hertingfordbury  was  so  frequently 
visited  by  epidemics,  such  as  fever,  diphtheria,  &c., 
there  must  be  some  local  cause  for  the  same,  the 
relieving  officer  was  directed  to  make  a special  re- 
port on  each  dwelling  in  which  the  fever  had 
prevailed,  as  to  where  the  supply  of  water  was 
obtained,  whether  from  wells  or  other  sources 
and  also  as  to  the  drainage  and  privy  accom- 
modation, and  thus  enable  the  Board  to  take 
the  necessary  measures,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  disease,  if  possible. 

Fever  at  Scorton.  — The  “model  vRlage  of 
Scorton,”  which  is  situated  between  Lancaster 
and  Preston,  and  which  contains  neither  a beer- 
shop  nor  a public-house,  has  just  been  subjected 
to  a serious  attack  of  fever.  Out  of  a total 
of  thirty-six  families,  twenty-two  have  been 
attacked,  and  there  have  been  ten  deaths.  A 
widow  woman,  living  at  Scorton,  went  to  attend 
a daughter  who  was  ill  at  Wigan,  caught  the 
fever,  remained  there  until  recovered,  then  re- 
turned to  Scorton,  aud  carried  the  disease  with 
her.  It  is  now  disappearing. 

Government  Inquiry  at  Chichester.— This  city 
possesses  no  system  of  drainage,  but  all  refuse  is 
collected  m cesspools ; and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
matter  of  these  cesspools  percolates  into  the  ad- 


joining wells,  and  the  water  is  thus  rendered  1 
impure  and  unwholesome.  A number  of  gentle-  1 
men,  including  principally  the  medical  profession,  1 
urge  that  a complete  system  of  drainage  should  ( 
be  carried  out,  and  that  some  means  should  be  i 
taken  for  supplying  the  citizens  with  pure  water,  i 
The  majority  of  the  corporation,  on  the  contrary,  ( 
are  content  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  cess-  j 
pools,  and  to  purify  the  city  by  renovating  the  ■ 
existing  local  defects.  There  are  three  reasons  [ 
urged  for  the  latter  alternative — first,  it  is  the  ji 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sewage ; secondly,  a ; 
doubt  os  to  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage  system  f 
and  thirdly,  a wish  not  to  incur  a heavy  expense  i 
' upon  the  citizens,  with  doubtful  results.  Finding  |i 
this  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  council — a feeling  | 
backed  up  by  the  inhabitants — a Government  ; 
commissioner  has  been  brought  down  by  those  1 
who  are  discontented  with  the  existing  state  of  I 
things.  The  inquiry  resulted  unfavourably  to  t 
the  views  of  the  council.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  1 
Taylor,  said  he  regretted  that  it  would  be  neces-  ji 
sary  for  him  to  carry  back  so  unfavourable  a : 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  still  more  n 
that  the  majority  of  the  council  and  citizens  j 
were  opposed  to  the  drainage. 

Government  Inquiry  at  Shoreham. — A similar  i 
inquiry  has  taken,  place  at  New  Shoreham,  Mr.  1 
Taylor  being  the  commissioner  sent  down.  The  i| 
inquiry  was  granted  on  the  complaint  to  the  ii 
Home  Secretary  of  the  Rev.  Robt.  Hammond,  Q 
M.A.,  chaplain  of  St.  Saviour’s  School,  praying  y 
him  to  institute  an  inquiry,  under  sec.  49,  into  i| 
the  default  of  the  local  board  as  “ the  sewer  ^ 
authority  ” under  that  Act,  in  providing  snffi-  I 
cient  water  supply.  The  local  board  agreed  to 
appoint,  within  one  month,  a competent  sur-  ' 
veyor  to  take  the  levels  for  tho  purpose  of  sewer-  ' 
age,  and  send  the  name  of  the  person  to  the  i 
Secretary  of  State  for  approval.  ' 


COMPETITIONS. 

Grantham  Toicn-hall. — The  design  for  a new 
town-ball  at  Grantham,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  corporation  of  that  borough,  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Drury,  of  this  city.  The  three  designs 
selected  by  the  committee  as  tbe  best  (Mr. 
Drury’s  being  the  first)  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Paley ; and  the  result  is  the  confirmation  of  the 
selection  made  by  the  council.  The  building 
will  consist  of  a town-hall,  comprising  a council 
chamber,  committee-room,  sessions-hall,  magis- 
trates’ room,  surveyor’s  office,  and  a spacious 
assembly-room,  with  orchestra  and  suitable  re- 
tiring and  refreshment  rooms ; a prison  for 
twenty-four  prisoners,  with  governor’s,  warder’s, 
and  four  police-constables’  residences  ; a police- 
station  with  four  cells,  day-office,  superin- 
tendent’s office  and  house,  and  in  close  conjunc- 
tion a double  fire-engine  house.  The  design 
includes  a tower  100  ft.  high. 


OPENING  OF  THE  DRILL  HALL, 
NORWICH. 

The  new  driU-hall  for  the  use  of  the  Norwich 
volunteers  has  been  formally  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  is  castellated.  The  wing  to  the  lefc  of 
the  entrance  is  formed  of  the  old  postern 
tower,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  repro- 
duced, and  in  this  are  situated  the  armoury, 
orderly  rooms,  officers’  board-room,  quarters  for 
sergeants,  &c.,  but  this  portion  is  not  finished. 
There  are  four  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
armoury,  situated  over  the  entrance,  which 
has  a groined  arch  and  brick  mouldings. 
The  structure  is  built  of  rubble  flint,  with 
red  Cossey  bricks,  and  dressings  of  stone. 
Brick  mouldings  on  other  portions  besides 
the  entrance  have  been  extensively  used.  The 
hall  itself  is  144  ft.  long,  by  62  ft.  wide : it 
depends  for  its  light  on  a partially  glazed  roof. 
The  roof  derives  its  main  support  from  arched 
riba  of  timber  springing  from  the  floor,  and  is 
boarded  and  slated.  The  riba  are  coloured  in 
distemper.  A gallery  extends  along  the  entrance 
end  for  the  band  or  spectators.  The  walls  are 
coloured  in  unison  with  the  ribs,  and  the  floor  is 
covered  with  asphalte.  Three  large  gas  coronse 
are  fixed  down  the  centre,  and  on  each  side, 
suspended  from  the  roof  alternately  between  the 
supporters  are  twelve  small  star-shaped,  six- 
light  buiTiera.  The  total  cost  is  about  1,700Z. 
Mr.  Benest  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
the  contractor. 
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THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Leeds.  — The  journeymen  plumbers,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  150,  are  at  present  on  strike 
for  an  advance  of  28.  per  week.  The  average 
rate  of  remuneration  has  been  24s.  a week,  and 
the  men  ask  that  this  amount  should  be  raised 
to  26a.,  and  to  this  request  the  masters  decline 
to  accede. 

Burton-'iepon.’Trent. — The  society  men  among 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  this  town  are  on 
strike  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  The  master 
bricklayers  have  agreed  to  give  their  men  the 
half-holiday ; but  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the 
hours  of  labour  during  the  winter  quarter,  the 
wages  are  to  be  for  bricklayers  278.  instead  of 
298.,  and  for  labourers  163.  4d.  instead  of  173.  4d. 
per  week.  Now  that  the  bricklayers  have  se- 
cured the  holiday  the  joiners  have  asked  for  a 
continuance  of  the  same.  The  masters  decline 
to  accede  to  this  request,  stating  that  they 
granted  the  half-holiday  as  a special  favour 
until  the  10th  of  October,  and  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
validity  of  the  rules  previously  signed  by  masters 
and  men.  In  these  rules  it  was  specially  pro- 
vided that  the  men  should  leave  off  work  on 
Saturdays  at  4 p.m. ; and  if  any  alteration  or 
deviation  therefrom  was  thought  desirable  on 
either  side,  three  months’  notice  must  be  given 
before  such  alterations  could  be  made.  The 
joiners  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules,  and 
now  contend  that  they  have  been  broken  by  the 
masters  granting  the  half-holiday  previously 
without  notice. 

Garston  {Liverpool). — Mr.  John  Thomson,  of 
Peterborough,  builder,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  building  a new  and  spacious  mansion 
at  Allerton,  for  Mr.  Leather,  of  Liverpool,  and 
last  week  he  treated  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  works  to  supper,  at  Garston.  Mr.  Thomson 
himself  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
but  his  place  was  supplied  by  his  two  foremen, 
Mr.  Edward  Hinch,  who  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Pepper,  who  filled  the  office  of  vice-chairman. 
Nearly  a hundred  men  sat  down  at  seven  o’clock. 
The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  after  which 
were  given  the  healths  of  Mr.  Leather,  Mr.  Scott, 
the  architect,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Buddie — 
the  latter  gentleman  being  engaged  with  Mr. 
Thomson  in  the  building  of  the  new  mansion — 
and  Mr.  Farmer,  clerk  of  works. 

Miscellaneous. — The  ironworkers  have,  it  is 
said,  agreed  to  form  a single  trades’  union  for 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  first,  we 
think,  which  has  ever  in  any  trade  included  the 
whole  island. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION: 

ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Nineteenth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  Ist,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hannen,  president  of  the  institution,  in  the 
chair. 

There  were  2-10  gentlemen,  friends  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  charity,  present,  among  whom 
were  the  following  : — Messrs.  George  PJucknett, 
George  Bird,  Joseph  Bird,  J.  Russell  Freeman, 
W.  Higgs,  T.  Robinson,  W.  R.  Rogers,  Wm. 
Dunnage,  Chas.  Hack,  Geo.  Lee,  Tilson  Lee, 
T.  Lambert,  jun.,  Joseph  Taylor,  W.  & S.  Phil- 
lips, Thos.  Cozens,  W.  Hutchons,  Geo.  R.  Head, 
S.  L.  Mann,  W.  Nicholson,  D.  Nicholson,  Geo. 
Bell,  M.  Hall,  T.  Stirling,  W.  Stirling,  Thos. 
Smith  & Son,  J.  Simpson,  Alderman  Niel,  of 
Manchester,  John  Cresswell,  Birmingham,  J.  B. 
Harley,  Burslem,  E.  G.  Doggett,  Mr.  A.  Mault, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts,  as  also  “The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers,’’  having  been  given  and 
responded  to, — 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Builders’  Bone, 
volent  Institution.”  In  referring  to  the  building 
trade  he  said,  there  was  not  a sufficient  organi- 
zation amongst  its  members,  many  of  whom  had 
made  and  were  making  large  fortunes,  while 
others,  weighed  down  by  adversity,  were 
struggling  on  around  them.  He  reminded  them 
that  many  in  prosperity  had  been  stricken  down 
by  misfortune,  and  that  that  was  a reason  that 
this  institution  should  be  upheld  from  its  pecu- 
liar  advantages.  He  found  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  upwards  of  11,0001.  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  benefits  of  the  society,  being  8,.1.37l. 
for  the  Relief  Fund,  and  2,7321.  for  the  Building 
Fund,  and  that  they  were  then  supporting  40 
pensioners,  including  males  and  females  j and 


is  over."  But  war  or  war  not,  Paris  at 
present  is  undergoing  a mighty  and  a sweep- 
ing change,  and  much  of  it  is  for  the  better. 
Monsieur  Haussmau,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  is 
master  here  of  all  he  surveys,  and  it  may  be 
added,  “his  right  there  is  none  to  dispute" 
save  one,  that  brooding  brain  in  the  Tuileries. 
From  the  Parc  Monceaux  to  Notre  Dame,  the 
vestiges  of  his  creation  and  destruction  are 
alarming  and  overwhelming. 

The  Boulevard  des  Batignolles  is  rising  into 
beanty  again  from  its  ashes,  and  the  antique 
Quartier  Latin  is  groaning  in  mortal  agony ; but 
once  over  this  terrible  travail,  ^he  will  breathe 
life  anew. 

The  Pantheon  may  look  down  with  haughty 
unconcern  on  her  suffering  neighbour  beneath. 
She  is  inviolate ; the  wand  of  Haussman  shall 
not  be  waved  above  her.  There  was  a radical 
change  necessary  in  this  locality,  and  the  Quar- 
tier Latin  is  undergoing  it,  swiftly  and  sys- 
tematically. Pure  air  will  be  soon  here  in 
abundance,  and  bringing  with  it  its  manifold 
blessings.  Left,  right,  and  oblique,  the  prefect 
is  catting  through,  pulling  down,  and  re-erecting. 
Nor  can  I say  the  wants  of  the  dispossessed  are 
ill  considered. 

Not  even  in  the  old  quarter  have  I for  the 
nonce  been  oflended  by  a noisome  smell,  and 
though  I have  poked  my  nose  into  sundry  and 
several  corners  here,  as  elsewhere  through 
Paris,  in  anticipation  of  the  same,  as  yet  have 
found  it  not.  I do  not  say  bad  smells  do  not 
exist,  and  that  foul  spots  are  nowhere,  but  simply 
that  I have  not  found  them,  though  I have 
travelled  betimes  in  search  of  the  social  and 
sanitary  more  than  was  compatible  with  health 
or  comfort. 

The  new  boulevards  laid  out  and  being  built 
upon,  in  the  different  quarters  around  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  have  one  great  fault  in  the 
eye  of  many  foreigners — their  uniform  same- 
ness of  architecture.  They  appear,  certainly, 
and  are,  most  of  them,  all  of  a pattern — stone 
.of  the  same  colour,  windows  of  the  same  kind, 
,„v  of  wTlh-am‘'cubrtt‘'woSld™Bi'^  columns  of  the  same 

other  building  firms  would  gire  a similar ! order ; yet,  however,  not  sans  taste,  satis  every- 
that  that  sum  might  be  added  to  the  funds  of 

The  old  street  architecture  of  the  city  had, 

, and  has,  well-defined  characteristics  observable  ; 

Mr.  Martin  gave  the  “Architects  and  Surteyors,''  and  , new  style,  if  not  belonging  to  one  Order, 

T>  ..VI.. is  at  least  “ the  order  of  the  day,”  and  of  it  we 

may  at  least  add,  “ sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.”  Notre  Dame  has  become  more 
isolated  than  formerly,  and  to  the  eye  of  many 
appears  smaller  from  the  fact  of  it  losing  a 
great  deal  of  its  antique  surroundings  by  recent 
demolitions.  It  is  standing  now  more  to  itself, 
and  can  be  seen  to  better  advantage.  Shorn  or 
not  shorn,  when  you  walk  up  to  it,  and  gaze 
on  its  time-worn  and  hallowed  face,  you  are  lost 
in  amazement  at  the  majesty  you  behold.  The 
genius  of  architecture  and  sculpture  is  here 
exemplified  in  every  joint  of  stone.  Everywhere 
you  look  above,  below,  around,  there  is  a re- 
dundancy of  relief  and  enrichment.  Buttress, 
pinnacle,  crocket,  finial,  corbel,  all  are  there  in 
theii-  primal  grandeur.  The  gargoyle  is  there, 
too,  at  every  conceivable  point,  laughing,  grin- 
ning, weeping,  groaning  symbolised  in  all  the 
sardonic  moods  of  penitential  pain. 

The  cathedral,  without  as  well  as  within,  is  at 
present  undergoing  a retonchingor  brushing  up, 
in  common  with  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings throughout  the  city.  The  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  is  on  the  start,  and  is  determined  not 
to  be  behind  in  presenting  a fair  and  clean 
front. 

The  Great  Opera-house  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  will,  no  donbt,  if  notliing  go  wrong,  be 
ready  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is 
a massive  structure ; and  the  exterior,  as  well 
as  the  interior,  will  be  rich  in  ornamentation. 
It  occupies  a most  favourable  position  as  to 
frontage  at  the  confluence  of  two  or  three  lead- 
ing  thoroughfares.  Its  other  approaches  are 
tolerably  good  also.  Without,  it  has  for  its  aur- 
roundings  some  magnificent  cafSs,  whose  owners 
are  at  present  speculating  on  their  certain 
success. 

There  is  no  lack  of  church  architecture  in 
Paris  i and  every  day  is  adding  to  the  number 
of  churches:  two  or  three  large  ones  are  at 
present  in  course  of  construction. 

Along  each  side,  at  the  top  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  spaces  are  rapidly  filling  up,  with 
fine  stone  buildings.  I notice  here  and  there 
through  the  city,  in  large  buildings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  hydraulic  lift  is  taken  advantage 
of,  and  used  with  success,  for  raising  the  massive 
blocks  of  stone  and  other  weighty  materials 


further,  that  at  the  end  of  this  month  they 
would  be  able  to  elect  three  more  upon  the 
funds.  In  taking  the  building  class  generally, 
he  thought  they  were  well  to  do  and  generally 
made  both  ends  meet.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  liberality  among  them,  but  he  would 
say,  that  there  were  a number  of  firms  in  London 
that  did  not  contribute  to  the  institution.  He 
proposed  that  the  subscription  should  be  raised 
to  five  guineas  a year.  Charity  covered  a mul- 
titude of  sins,  and  charity  began  at  home.  He 
did  not  agree  with  sending  blankets  to  the  blacks 
in  Africa,  but  felt  that  they  should  support  the 
charity  which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 
In  his  position  as  president  for  the  next  year  the 
subscriptions  and  support  to  the  institution 
partly  depended  upon  him  for  that  time.  He 
therefore  called  upon  them  to  give  all  they  could 
give,  and  when  their  generous  hearts  had  done 
all,  to  throw  in  something  more.  He  concluded 
by  proposing,  “ The  Builders’  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.” 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  drunk  j as  was 
the  “ Health  of  the  Chairman.” 

Mr.  George  Bird  proposed  the  health  of  the 
“ patrons  of  the  Institution  and  the  directors,” 
and,  in  doing  so,  alluded  to  the  small  amount 
which  they,  the  directors,  had  been  troubled  with 
for  twenty  years.  There  were  four  gentlemen  to 
take  care  of  that  small  snm.  He  then  referred 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Cozens,  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  said  he  did  so  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  The  establishment  of  the  institution 
was  not  performed  in  so  splendid  a room  as  that 
in  which  they  were  then  assembled.  It  was 
instituted  iu  a small  parlour  in  a public-house  ; 
but  certainly  they  had  a raised  dais.  He  then 
established  the  society,  and  had  ever  since  stuck 
to  it  in  a manly  way.  He  would  couple  the  name 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Cozens  with  the  toast. 

Mr.  Cozens  having  acknowledged  the  toast, 
was  glad  to  find  that  with  their  assistance  the 
Institution  had  arrived  at  its  present  state. 

Mr.  George  Bird  proposed  tbe  health  of  Mr.  George 
PJucknett. 

Mr.  PJucknett  briefly  acknowledged  the 
and  added  that  the  fii  - — ” t . 

lOOL  if 
amount, 
tbe  Institution. 

The  “Brighton  Branch”  of  the  Institution  was  pro- 
posed and  honoured. 

Mr.  Martin  gave  i 

Mr.  Barnett  suitably  acknowJedged  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  proposed  the  health  of  “ the  Directors 
and  Stewards,"  wishing  them  long  life  and  happiness, 
accompanying  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird. 

Mr.  J.  Bird  haring  replied. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  some  gentlemen  present 
who,  with  trouble  to  themselves,  bad  come  a Jong  distance 
to  be  present  on  the  part  of  tbe  Charity.  He  should  pro- 
pose the  “ Health  of  the  Visitors,"  associating  the  toast 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Alderman  Neil,  who  was  a large 
builder  at  Manchester,  and  who  had  done  them  the 
kindness  of  being  there  that  night. 

The  toast  was  then  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Alderman  Neil  said  his  friends  and  himself  were 
very  much  indebted  to  those  present  for  their  kindness. 
For  hie  own  part,  happening  to  be  in  London  that  week, 
and  having  found  that  there  was  an  institution  with  so 
good  an  object  in  view,  be  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pleasure  of  being  there  that  evening.  He  was 
sure  that  his  friends  who  had  come  from  Birmingham  on 
pnrpose  to  be  present  were  equally  gratified  with  himself 
with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  that  ereniug,  and  which 
would  be  taken  home  with  them.  He  hoped  there  would 
be  more  immediate  connexiou  between  the  builders  of 
London  and  the  provinces  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  Mault,  of  Birmingham,  said  he  was  attached  to 
the  General  Builders’  Association,  which  was  established 
with  the  view  to  supplying  the  wants  and  deficiencies  of 
builders  as  tradesmen.  He  advocated  a good  understand- 
ing between  the  builders  of  London  and  those  of  the  pro- 
vinces, as  calculated  to  advance  their  iutereats  and  enable 
them  to  subscribe  to  such  a valuable  institution  aa  that 
which  they  were  then  upholding. 

The  donations  amounted  to  3711. 


PARIS. 

Sib, — Take  a few  words  from  a wayfarer. 
Paris  is  gay.  It  is  the  end  of  October,  and 
the  trees  along  the  principal  boulevards  are 
green,  not  even  excepting  the  Champs  Elysees, 
where  fashion  and  sunshine  contend  in  brilliancy, 
and  where  there  is  always  sufficiency  of  both  to 
wither  up  the  very  foliage.  Paris  is  gay;  yea, 
Paris  is  busy,  more  busy  than  she  has  ever  yet 
been  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Go  where  you 
vfill,  the  mason  and  carpenter,  the  painter 
and  the  whitewasber,  the  charwoman  and  the 
scavenger,  are  at  work  and  working  for  the  very 
life.  And  what  is  it  all  for,  messieurs  ? There 
must  be  something  going  to  take  place;  some 
great  event  approaching : and  verily  there  is. 
“ Tbe  Book  of  Pate”  has  been  consulted,  and 
tbe  answer  can  be  heard  in  all  the  ca/Js  from 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
“ There  will  be  no  war  until  the  Exposition 
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reqaired.  I do  not  8ee  why  onr  British  builders 
cannot  adopt  the  same  method.  It  conld  have 
been  nsed  with  as  much  advantage  at  the 
Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street  Railway  ter- 
mini, I opine,  in  lifting  the  material  of  con- 
struction as  in  lifting  afterwards  the  inmates 
to  bed. 

In  the  macadamising  of  the  boulevards  of 
Paris,  a street  locomotive  or  engine,  as  you  have 
noticed,  with  ponderous  rolling  wheels  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  carriage,  is  used  for  crush- 
ing down  and  solidifying  the  shiugle.  It  does 
so  with  effect,  by  being  passed  and  repassed 
several  times  ov^r.  The  Municipal  Service  have 
a few  of  those  street  engines  always  at  work. 

The  public  markets  are  in  a good  state.  That 
of  the  BatignoIIes,  which  is  held  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Friday,  and  which  extends  for 
at  least  a mile  and  a half  along  each  side  of 
the  footway,  is  most  interesting  to  witness. 
Everything  can  be  purchased  here — fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  vegetables,  along  one  side,  and  mostly 
soft  goods,  hardware,  and  second-hand  articles, 
of  every  conceivable  kind  on  the  other.  The 
Regulator  orders  an  entire  clearance  of  the 
street  and  footways  of  everything  by  three 
o’clock  p.m.  In  an  hour  or  two  after,  the  streets 
assume  their  ordinary  appearance,  as  if  no  busy 
and  important  market  had  taken  place.  Ro 
considerable  way  distant,  a similar  market 
takes  place  on  different  days  to  the  other. 
The  regularity  and  cleanliness  are  creditable  to 
such  a large  city  as  Paris. 

At  the  Halle  Centrale  meat  is  sold  by  auc- 
tion to  the  butchers,  who  are  the  buyers 
themselves,  that  they  may  shortly  become 
the  sellers.  This  is  kept  admirably  clean  also, 
and  well  regulated.  I detected  no  bad  smells 
here,  either,  such  as  are  common  in  White- 
chapel, and  a great  deal  further  north,  elsewhere. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  in  Paris  gives 
freshness  and  vigour  to  everything.  Pindar 
truly  observed,  that  “water  is  the  best  gifD  of 
Heaven;”  and  so  it  is.  What  would  the  parks, 
boulevards,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  so 
considerately  arranged  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ouvner  as  of  others,  in  this  gi’eat  city,  be  without 
water  ? Men  are  continually  kept  upon  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  around  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  leading  and  fashionable  quarters, 
watering  the  roadway,  or  keeping  it  otherwise 
clean. 

But  the  mind  of  Paris  now  is  centred  in  the 
coming  Exhibition.  Well,  let  me  say,  that  as  a 
piece  of  ^ architectural  construction, — pardon  j 
constructive  ironwork  would  be  nearer  the 
thing, — the  ironwork  in  itself  is  very  well;  but 
the  effect  produced  is  neither  graceful  nor  grand. 
Common,  common,  common, — heavy,  dull,  and 
damaging  in  appearance.  But  we  must  remember 
it  is  not  yet  finished,  and  that  when  the  walks,  and 
terraces,  and  crystal  fountains,  and  enchanted 
groves  are  made  to  surround  it,  it  will  look  quite 
another  thing.  Granted;  but  the  building  will 
still  be  there,  not  adding  a joy  to  what  it  con- 
tains, but  subtracting  from  the  joys  within  and 
without  that  encompass  it.  The  blessed  Sabbath 
here  sees  no  cessation  of  the  labour  that  is  push- 
ing  it  to  completion,  and  it  will  be  ready  if  money 
and  hands  can  do  it.  Many  of  the  departments 
are  ronghly  ready  in  the  central  ring,  and  the 
walls  or  spaces  therein  allotted,  are  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  several  countries  supposed  to 
contribute.  If  all  that  is  anticipated  occurs 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  will  be  a great 
gathering,  and  will  lead  to  the  circulation  of 
vast  snms  of  money. 

The  French  apparently  are  taking  precedence 
of  the  English  in  the  utilization  of  iron  iu  the 
constructive  arts,  and  in  building  in  particular, 
though  they  were  not  the  first  to  lead  the  way. 
Timber  has  begnn  to  play  a less  important  part 
here  in  the  building  art  than  formerly.  In  floors 
and  roofs,  except  on  a small  scale,  it  is  gradually 
bemg  dispensed  with.  Stone,  cement,  iron 
zinc  are  beginning  to  play  chief  parts 
in  these  respects.  The  mason,  stone-carver  and 
plasterer  are  now  more  important  personages 
m their  own  estimation  than  the  carpenter  in 
house-building;  but  the  disciples  of  Nicholson 
will  not  allow  it, — they  are  still  indispensable. 

Shop-front  ai-chitecture,  as  far  as  it  is  confined 
to  woodwork,  is  not  mnch  to  boast  of  even  in 
magnificent  Paris.  The  generality  of  the  London 
warehouses  in  design  and  execution,  in  my 
opinion,  are  superior.  Paint  and  gilding  pro. 
duce  an  effect  where  good  and  solid  carpentry 
are  not.  Oak  and  other  hard  woods  are  nsed  for 
the  sash-doors  and  front  windows.  Red  and  white 
1 or  pine  appears  to  be  a rarity.  The  door 


in  a general  way  to  the  English  manufacture. 
The  exceptions  belong  totho  costly  class  of  work. 
The  hinge-work  of  ordinary  shop-shutters  and 
doors  may  be  strong,  but  is  in  no  way  graceful. 

There  was  but  one  sight  I witnessed  in  Paris 
which  I would  not  like  to  see  again- — -the  Morgue. 
The  spectacle  generally  to  be  observed  there  is 
nowise  conducive  to  healthy  feeling.  That  the 
recovered  unfortunates  of  the  Seine  should  be 
exposed  on  slabs,  nude,  for  identification  may  be 
right,  as  far  as  the  friends  and  relatives  in 
search  may  be  concerned;  but  otherwise  this 
constant  public  exposure  of  the  naked  dead  is 
but  the  gratifying  of  morbid  taste,  which  is  only 
too  willingly  availed  of  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
as  well  as  by  the  aged.  Perhaps  M.  Haussman 
would  move  in  the  matter.  Hardly,  mothinks  : 
it  is  an  institution,  and  French  institutions  must 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  delightful  weather  of  the  last  three 
weeks  is  unbroken,  and,  with  the  falling  leaves, 
the  tide  of  fashion  is  flowing  iu.  The  Boule- 
vards are  fall  of  luxurious  ease  and  brilliant 
equipages.  Pomp  and  fashion,  like  dust  in  the 
sunbeams,  are  whirling  by.  The  work-a-day 
wcrld  is,  nevertheless,  tugging  hard  at  the  chain, 
for  there  is  a busy  winter  to  get  through,  and 
much  to  be  done.  c.  H, 


ROAD-MAEING. 

Sib,— I notice  in  the  Builder  of  the  20th  ult.  a com- 
maint  regarding  the  bad  system  of  paving  London  Bridge 
the  writer  of  which  makes  various  suggestions  for  ih© 
improvement  of  the  same.  Many  of  your  correspondent’s 
valaable  suggestions  are  already  embodied  in  a system  of 
road-msking  for  heavy  traffic  patented  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
C.E.,  of  Inverness.  ■* 

Mr.  Mitchell  lays  Portland  cement  concrete,  of  various 
thicknesses,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  curved 
on  Its  surface  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  finished 
roadway  : and  thepavioji  stones,  6 in.  deep  by  3 in.  thick, 
are  carefully  laid,  in  fact  built,  on  this  bottom,  they 
having  been  all  pirevionsly  gauged  to  a uniform  depth  and 
thickness.  The  joints  are  then  grouted  with  Portland 
cement  and  sand  in  proper  proportions.  The  gravel,  if 
sprinkled  over,  is  meant  to  equalize  any  irregularities  on 
the  surface  ol  the  stone,  and  is  soon  worn  olF.  Noproeesa 
of  beating  is  resorted  to,  which  would  only  serve  to  crack 
the  cement  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  mass.  This 
formation  is  wholly  unaflected  by  temperature  and  per- 
fectly impervious  to  moisture.  No  mud  is  generated  but 
that  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  traffic. 

A piece  of  this  mode  of  paving  has  been  laid  down  lately 
at  George  lY.'s  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  M. 


LEYBURN  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 


SAVE  OUR  COAL. 


My  poor  pariahioners  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
a Midland  coal,  which  cornea  to  their  hands  in 
very  large  lumps ; and  in  breaking  it,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  very  small  coal  is  made  ; — 
too  small  to  be  used.  Could  you,  or  any  of  your 
contributors,  give  me  a hint  as  to  mixino-  the 
coal  dust  with  tar,  or  any  other  material,  in  order 
to  make  it  into  cakes  for  firing,  you  wonld  con- 
fer a great  benefit  upon  these  poor  people. 

V.  K.  C. 

Rectory  House,  Little  Easton,  Essex. 


MORTAR. 


and  sash  furniture 


18  superior  m.  many  respects 


_Tue  practice  attributed  to  the  Romans  of 
mixing  their  mortar  for  two  or  three  years  before 
using  it,  obtains  even  at  the  present  day  in  some 
places. 

While  engaged,  a few  years  ago,  on  a railway 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  I found  that  the  mortar 
we  employed  (prepared  exactly  as  in  England 
and  used  fresh)  took  several  months  to  harden, 
which  occasioned  us  great  inconvenience  in  re- 
taining walls  and  similar  works  that  had  to  be 
loaded  as  soon  as  finished.  I found  also,  that 
the  mortar  in  some  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
country,  which  we  bad  to  pull  down,  was  often 
harder  than  the  stones  it  united. 

This  naturally  set  me  inquiring,  and  I ascer- 
tained that  the  custom  there  was  to  make  the 
mortar  a year  or  two  before  it  was  to  be  used. 
In  some  convenient  place  in  the  town  was 
large  mound  of  mortar,  containing  several 
hundred  cubic  metres,  not  covered  up,  but 
exposed  to  the  air.  When  required  fof  use,  some 
of  this  heap  (which,  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface,  was  of  about  the  consistency  of  stiff 
clay)  was  excavated  with  the  spade  and  rebeaten 
and  thoroughly  well  mixed  with  a proper  quau. 
tity  of  water. 

When  used,  this  set  quickly  and  well,  and 
made  excellent  mortar,  far  superior  to  ours 
which  was  carefully  specified  (as  usual  in  Eng’ 
land)  to  bo  “ fresh  mixed.” 


WiLLiAir  J.  Lewis,  C.E. 


KENSINGTON  CHURCH. 


--  the  houses  lying  on  the  north 

side  ot  tho  present  parish  church.  This  ground  is  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  houses  and  shops,  and  is  rather 
Rw  ground;  and  the  new  parish  church  will  be  entirely 
hid  Irom  sight  unless  the  parishioners  intend  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  buying  up  at  least  twenty  houses,  many  of 
them  containing  ten  rooms.  This,  of  course,  will  be  an 
additional  burden  on  the  undertaking.  A far  better  post- 
tion  for  the  flue  church  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
would  be  either  the  site  of  York  House  or  Maitland 
House,  close  to  the  yicarage,  or  the  vacant  ground  in 
Baljwe  Gardens,  vnth  a portion  of  the  gardens  of  either  of 
the  lasLmentioned  residences,  where  a really  fine  archi- 
tectural  composition  could  be  erected  worthy  of  the  parish 
state  of  architectural  art.  If  the  parish 
church  be  erected  as  now  proposed,  the  west  entrance  will 
passage  leading  from  the  inferior 
thoroughfare  of  HoUand-street  into  the  old  churchyard. 
uglystmcVil^e  ? tbe  monuments  in  the  pre|^ent^ 


Sib,— Relying  on  your  willingness  at  all  times  to  give 
space  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  for  the  exposure  of 
flagrant  injustice,  allow  me  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
architects  in  general,  the  few  following  facta,  &c.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  late  competition  for  a church  alLeyburn, 
la  Yorkshire. 

Iu  calling  the  attention  ofmembers  of  the  profession  to 
this  subject,  I would  in  the  first  place  bring  before  their 
notice  the  following  extract,  from  the  advertisement  of  the 
committee,  it  being  the  excuse  of  that  body  for  their  late 
iujnstice  to  the  competitors And  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  rejecting  the  whole  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  and  will  not  make  auy  compensation  for  sucb 
plans  or  designs." 

How  architects  (myself  included)  could  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  submit  designs  in  competition  before  a com- 
mittee  who  had  the  effrontery  to  state  the  above  in  their 
public  advertisement,  has  certainly,  since  tho  late  pro- 
ceedings, been  a source  of  wonder  to  me. 

From  what  has  since  come  to  xny  knowledge,  it  seeing 
that  some  time  previously  to  its  being  decided  upon  bv 
the  committee,  to  advertise  the  building  of  the  church  as 
a public  competition,  and  to  throw  upon  our  shoulders  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  forwarding  designs,  without,  it 
appears,  giving  us  the  slightest  chance  of  being  benefited 
by  the  same,  two  designs  had  been  prepared  by  members 
of  the  profession,  having  friends  on  the  committee,  but 
the  estimated  cost  of  each  design,  far  exceeding  the  sum 
at  disposal  with  which  to  erect  tho  church,  they  were  re- 
jected on  that  account. 

These  two  designs  were,  in  defiance  of  all  sense  of  jus- 
tice, brought  forward  at  a meeting  of  the  committee  on 
the  29th  of  September,  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  prepared  by  some  thirty  other  architects,  who 
were  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  2,1001.  in  preparing 
their  designs,  including  the  architect's  commission. 

The  result  of  the  (never  so  falsely  called)  competition 
was,  that  those  two  designs  were  accepted ; that  one  of 
these  has  since  been  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  expenditure  mentioned  in  the  public  advertise- 
ment. The  plans,  &c.  of  those  who  had  trusted  implicitly 
to  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  the  committee,  as  gentle- 
men, were  packed  up  and  returned  to  their  respective 
owners,  after  having  been  barely  looked  at,  as  each  could 
only  have  received  »ix  minutes'  deliberation  at  the  handa 
of  the  committee. 

It  is  quite  time  architects,  as  a body,  fully  resolved  to 
enter  into  no  more  competitions  without  a guarantee  of 
impartial  consideration  being  bestowed  upon  their  designs : 
this,  I think,  would  bring  about  a reformation  amongst 
members  of  committees;  would  materially  lessen  ihe 
frequent  annoyance  architects  are  subject  to  ; and,  more- 
over, would  aid  the  latter  in  obtaining  tbeir  rights. 

I should  think  some  of  the  committee,  on  reconsidering 
tbeir  late  decision  in  connexion  with  their  new  church,  will 
be  led  to  wish  they  had  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  alTair. 

The  late  proceedings  require  no  further  comment  on  my 
part ; the  facts  being  of  so  glaring  and  disgraceful  a nature 
will,  I feel  convinced,  cause  most  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  hold  an  opinion  on  the  matter  similar  to  luy 
own,  which,  I thiuk,  is  fully  expressed  herein. 

A Loveb  of  Fair  Plat. 

*,*  We  have  before  us  nine  or  ten  other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  above.  Lord  Bolton,  who  is  on  tho 
committee,  will  probably  think  it  right  to  institute  some 
inquiry  into  tho  facts  of  tho  case,  if  not  already  known  to 
him. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  tbe  quarterly  meeting  of  tin's  Association, 
field  at  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle,  Mr.  John  Green, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected : — President,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Moore,  Sunderland;  vice-president,  Mr.  John 
Johnstone  ; honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  J.  John- 
son ; honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver; 
honorary  solicitor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hodge  ; committee, 
Messrs.  John  Green,  A.  M.  Dunn,  P.  Charlton, 
F.  R.  Wilson,  and  James  Hogg. 

In  reply  to  a communication  from  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  respecting  tho  representa- 
tion of  architecture  at  the  1867  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  requesting  that  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  should  nominate  two  mem- 
bers to  act  as  its  representatives  on  the  general 
committee,  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Dtiim  were 
appointed  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  Johnstone  thou  read  a paper  on  “ The 
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Improved  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
the  large  Towns  and  Cities  in  Sc50tland,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  England,  considered  strnc- 
turally  and  financially.”  The  paper  gave  credit 
as  well  to  the  Scottish  builders  for  the  sound  and 
substantial  manner  in  which  they  construct  the 
dwellings  of  the  people. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Edith  Western  (Rutlandshire). — The  chancel  of 
the  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  its 
aisles.  This  church  has  many  points  of  interest, 
especially  the  arcades  and  chancel  arch,  which 
are  of  the  Transitional  style,  semicircular,  and 
richly  moulded.  There  is  also  a later  south 
transept.  The  old  chancel  and  its  north  aisle 
were  thoroughly  debased  in  style,  and  ruinous, 
and  the  new  one  has  therefore  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  it  but  its  length  and  width.  It  is  two 
square  bays  in  length,  the  western  bay  having 
arches  opening  into  the  aisles.  These  aisles 
are  treated  as  transepts,  with  gables  north  and 
south,  lighted  by  windows  with  geometrical 
tracery.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel  has 
windows  on  each  aide,  deeply  recessed,  and 
moulded  internally.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  with  geometrical  and  soffit  cusped  tracery. 
The  whole  of  the  chancel  is  groined  with  stone, 
the  moulded  ribs  resting  on  shafts,  with  carved 
capitals,  and  it  is  also  lined  internally  with 
ashlar  stonework.  A moulded  and  carved  arcade 
extends  round  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  certain 
of  the  arches  forming  the  credence-table  and 
sedilia.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
plain  tiles,  and  the  seats  are  of  oak,  and  of  simple 
design.  The  transepts  have  open  roofs  of  wood, 
the  ancient  north  arches  being  retained  and  re- 
stored. The  works  have  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter,  of 
London,  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Market  Harborongh, 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  being  clerk  of  works.  The 
old  monastic  buildings  still  remain,  and  are 
attached  to  the  north  transept  and  aisle.  They 
have  several  interesting  points. 

Wyton. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. A few  months  back  the  nave  was  com- 
pleted, with  new  roof,  oak  seats,  and  tile  floor. 
The  chancel  has  been  entirely  stripped  of  the  old 
roof,  and  replaced  with  new  roof,  with  curved 
braces,  all  stained  and  varnished;  also  oak  stalls 
with  carved  ends  and  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles;  a 
four-light  window  has  been  added  to  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  at  the  south-west  corner  a 
new  tower  and  spire,  about  100  ft.  high,  are  being 
built,  and  will  be  completed  in  a month.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  ont  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  Allen  & Smith,  of  Hemiugford. 

Ruiskton. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  restorations 
effected  on  this  occasion  were  in  the  interior  of 
the  church,  which  has  been  re-seated  and  other- 
wise improved.  A few  other  alterations  of  less 
magnitude  have  also  been  done. 

Ludford  (Ludlow). — The  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened.  Like  most  old  churches,  that 
of  Ludford,  until  a very  recent  period,  was  cold, 
cheerless,  badly  lighted,  ill-drained  and  venti- 
lated, and  imperfect  in  its  accommodation, 
while  the  walls  and  roof  bore  evidence  of  the 
ravages  of  Time.  These  defects  have  been 
remedied  as  far  as  possible.  The  nave,  aisle, 
and  chancel  are  now  lighted  by  memorial  win- 
dows  of  stained  glass,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  other  scriptural  scenes,  which  have 
been  contributed  during  the  last  six  years  by 
the  vicar;  and  Messrs.  Edmuodson,  of  Manches- 
ter, are  at  present  executing  another  window,  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent’s  expense,  for  the  north  side 
•of  the  chapel.  With  regard  to  the  present 
alterations,  a number  of  tombs  forming  au  em- 
bankment against  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  church  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground, 
without,  however,  disturbing  the  contents,  and 
a small  ditch  formed  so  as  to  have  the  edifice 
drained.  The  floor  of  the  nave,  consisting  of  old 
bricks  and  flags  which  are  not  removed,  has 
been  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles  of  various 
colours;  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  restored  and 
painted,  the  latter  light  blue  ; and  there  are  now 
uniform  seats  and  increased  accommodation. 
Mr.  W.  Russell  had  the  contract  in  connexion 
with  the  walls,  flooring,  and  masonry,  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  undertaking  the  joiner’s  work. 

Brettenham. — About  nine  months  ago,  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Betham,  and  the  parish- 
ioners determined  to  attempt  a thorough  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  parish  church.  Plans 


having  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfiekl, 
architect,  a contract  for  the  works  was  made 
with  Mr.  R.  Hawkins,  of  Monks’  Eleigh.  They 
have  been  in  progress  about  six  months,  and 
the  church  has  now  been  ro-opened.  The 
south  wall  and  windows  of  the  chancel  are  new, 
also  the  east  gable,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof, 
which  is  of  open  timber  with  carved  braces, 
enriched  with  cuspings,  &c.  The  chancel  arch 
and  adjoining  wall  have  been  rebuilt,  as  has  also 
the  western  gable ; the  walls  throughout  have 
been  re-plastered,  and  the  floors  repaired;  the 
seats  are  all  new,  open,  and  of  plain  oak;  the 
windows  have  been  re-glazed  with  cathedral 
glass,  the  great  east  window  being  a stained  one. 
The  subjects  are,  the  Nativity,  Baptism,  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord,  and  the  Angel  at  the  Tomb. 
The  nave  roof  has  been  reframed,  with  new 
timbers  where  necessary,  on  the  old  plan.  The 
tower  has  been  repaired.  Three  stained  windows 
were  put  in  by  Messrs.  Ward  &,  Hughes,  of  Soho. 

Eominghlow.  — St.  John’s  Church  has  been 
consecrated.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Geome- 
trical Decorated  style,  and  comprises  nave  70  ft. 
3 in.  long  by  21  ft.  wide  in  clear  of  the  columns, 
north  and  south  aisles  each  10  ft.  wide,  with  a 
tower  occupying  the  west  end  bay  of  the  latter, 
chancel  28  ft.  6 in.  long  by  IS  ft.  9 in.  wide,  and 
a vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of 
chancel.  On  the  north  an  aroading  of  five  bays, 
and  on  the  south  of  four  bays,  connect  the  aisles 
with  the  body  of  the  church.  There  is  no  cleres- 
tory, but  the  building  is  lighted  by  a large  west 
window,  and  by  several  two-light  windows  in  the 
aisles,  the  traceried  heads  of  which  are  of  various 
designs.  The  chancel  has  a two-light  south 
window,  and  a five-light  east  window  ; the  latter 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Warrington,  of  London.  The  west  win- 
dow of  north  aisle  is  also  filled  with  stained 
glass,  executed  by  Mr.  Hodson,  of  York,  and 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The 
height  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof  is  42  ft.,  and 
from  floor  to  top  of  wall-plate  22  ft.  The  roofs 
are  open  timbered.  The  tower  is  51  ft.  high, 
and  the  spire  75  ft.  to  the  top  of  cap.  The  height 
of  the  latter  was  increased  by  10  ft.  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  builders,  Mr.  Elliot,  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  who  took  great  interest  in 
the  execution  of  the  works,  but  has  not  lived  to 
see  bis  building  completed.  The  total  height  to 
the  top  of  the  vane  is  133  ft.  The  walls  of  the 
building  are  of  brick,  plastered  internally  and 
faced  externally  with  Coxbench  stone,  the  dress- 
ings and  moulded  and  carved  work  being  of 
Bath  stone,  the  spire  of  Ancaster  stone.  Blue 
York  and  red  Alton  stones  have  been  used  in 
bands  and  in  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  both 
inside  and  outside  throughout  the  church.  Tlie 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  of  two  colours,  and 
have  ornamental  ridging.  The  benches  are  of 
deal,  the  nave  and  aisle  passages  are  laid  with 
chocolate  and  buff  tiles,  from  Mr.  Whetstone, 
Coalville,  and  the  chancel  with  tiles  from  Messrs. 
Minton.  The  church  is  warmed  with  hot  air  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son. 

Sh/r&wshury. — The  new  church  of  St.  Martin, 
Preston  Gubbalds,  has  been  opened.  The  church 
is  calculated  to  seat  180  persons.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury;  Messrs. 
Nevett,  Ironbridge,  were  the  builders  ; and  Mr. 
Collins  was  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  north  chancel  was  the  work 
of  Miss  Rose  Eyton,  and  her  brother,  of  Eyton 
and  Walford  Manor.  The  necessary  funds  re- 
quired to  build  this  church  amounted  to  1,500Z. 

Orton  (near  Carlisle). — The  church  has  been 
restored.  Mr.  Daniel  Birkett,  architect,  pro- 
vided the  plans  of  restoration  and  superintended 
the  works  gratnitonsly.  The  large  sash  window 
at  the  east  end  has  been  replaced  by  a three- 
light  window  of  the  Early  Gothic  character,  the 
old  nail-head  moulding  reproduced  ; the  accom- 
modation inside  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  adding  to  the  west  end  the  old  school-room  ; 
the  old  pews  have  been  removed  and  massive 
open  seats  substituted  ; the  reading-desk,  pulpit, 
and  communion  fittings  are  all  new  : the  plaster 
ceiling  has  been  taken  down  and  the  old  oak 
beams  once  more  exposed  to  view.  The  wood- 
work has  been  done  by  Mr.  Addison,  of  Crofeon. 

Boveridge. — The  old  church  of  Doveridge  is 
undergoing  restoration.  The  removal  of  numerous 
coats  of  whitewash  has  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  piscina  is  double,  and  that  the  west  arch — a 
pointed  one — bad  been  originally  painted  with  a 
design,  in  deep  bine,  after  the  honeysuckle.  This 
archway,  which  had  been  built  up,  will  bo  opened. 
Amongst  the  other  restorations  in  masonry  will 
be  that  of  the  Gothic-arched  recess  in  the  north 
wall,  near  the  chancel.  A memorial  window  will 


be  inserted  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to 
Admiral  Cavendish,  and  it  is  also  in  contempla- 
tion to  remove  the  present  slender  east  window, 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  of  modern 
erection,  and  replace  it  by  one  more  in  character 
with  the  old  windows  of  the  Decorated  period. 
The  church  will,  as  well,  be  repewed,  and  be  re- 
opened with  the  additional  advantage  of  a new 
organ.  The  restoration  is  being  done  by  Mr. 
Critchlow,  who  baa  also  undertaken  the  altera- 
tions of  Tutbury  Church,  where  his  men,  whilst 
making  foundations,  discovered  the  original 
encaustic  pavement,  in  different  colours,  con- 
ducting from  the  church  to  the  old  and  destroyed 
abbey. 


§0Dhs 

Social  Science, 

Under  this  title  the  Social  Science  Association 
has  commenced  the  issue  of  a fortnightly  journal, 
to  contain  not  merely  the  papers  read  daring  the 
season  at  the  sessional  meetings  held  in  Adam- 
street,  but  intelligence,  articles,  and  reviews 
bearing  on  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  four 
Departments,  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,  Education,  Public  Health,  or 
Economy  and  Trade.  It  will  present  an  arena 
for  free  discussion,  such  communications  being 
signed  “with  genuine  names  or  initials.”  A 
paragraph  in  the  first  number  justly  comments 
on  the  refusal  of  Mr.  "Walpole  to  receive  a depu- 
tation as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  London 
appointed  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Sanitary  Association,  and  to  be  headed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Government  was  going,  ha 
said,  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject. 

” Mr.  Walpole,  therefore,  thought  it  was  superflaoua, 
and  perhaps  disadvantageous,  to  recommend  that  a Royal 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  make  a similar  in- 
quiry ; and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  that 
the  deputation  would  no  longer  wish  to  wait  upon  him. 
It  is  certainly  an  odd  announcement  that  a committee  on 
the  Local  Governments  is  about  to  transform  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis. 
If  the  Home  Secretary  would  have  faced  the  deputation, 
he  would  have  Ibnnd  among  its  members  an  earnest  deter- 
mination not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal  to  tack  on 
a matter  of  such  unspeakable  importance  to  the  labours 
of  a committee  appointed  for  another  purpose.” 

Mr.  Walpole’s  refusal  has  justly  excited  very 
great  dissatisfaction. 


Artificiai.  Ivoet. — An  artificial  ivory  is  now 
made  in  France  from  a paste  of  papier  mdche 
and  gelatine,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Parisian 
marble  is  given.  Among  many  other  things, 
the  finest  and  most  complicated  mouldings  for 
ceilings  can  be  made,  or  capitals  of  columns  can 
be  constructed  in  any  colour.  It  is  said  to  be 
hard,  durable,  and  elastic. 

“ Fetter  Lane.” — To  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Record  Office,  in  Fetter-lane, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  how  the 
locale  happened  to  derive  its  title.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  written  Fewtor- 
lane;  and  in  Howell’s  Zondinopolis  it  is  so 
called.  Fewtor  signifies  an  idle  person ; and 
many  fewtors  were  in  the  habit  of  Ijing  about 
there,  in  a way,  as  we  are  told,  leading  to 
gardens  ; most  likely  on  the  identical  site  of 
Lincoln’s  Inu-fields  of  the  present  day.  Sub- 
sequently, “ fewtors  ” were  changed  into 
“ faitors,”  or,  as  Howell  tells  us,  “mighty  beg- 
gars.” Later  on  still,  the  term  “fewtor ’’was 
corrupted  into  “ faitour,”  signifying  a defayter 
or  defaulter ; and  eventually,  by  the  rapid  pro- 
nonuciation  of  common  parlance,  it  assumed  its 
present  shape,  of  Fetter-lane.  Some  have  sup- 
posed a connexion  between  the  spot  and  crimi- 
nals, but  this  is  a misapprehension.  The  one 
terminus,  Fleet-street,  it  is  well  known,  derives 
its  title  from  the  Fleet,  to  which  it  led  ; and  the 
other,  Holborn,  is  a ooiruption  of  Old  Borne,  or 
Old  River  ; bourne,  as  is  well  known,  being  the 
old  English  word  for  river.  Hence  we  have 
Bournemouth,  &c.  Almost  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Holborn  terminus  is  Gray’s  Inn.  No 
student  here  need  be  reminded  of  the  historical 
associations  of  Verulam-buildings ; but  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  famous 
“ Captain  Needham,”  one  of  the  earliest  news- 
paper writers,  was  originally  an  under-clerk  in 
Gray’s  Inn. — Solicitors'  Journal. 
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Steam  Carriages. — A line  of  sfceam-cairiages 
for  common  roads,  the  experiments  with  which 
have  succeeded  between  Nantes  and  Paris,  is 
about  to  be  established  from  Marseilles  to  Au- 
bagne,  a small  town  situated  sixteen  kilometres 
(10  miles)  off.  There  are  to  be  three  departures 
daily  from  each  end,  and  the  price  of  a return 
ticket  will  be  1 fr.  20  c. 

Eoyae  Literary  Fund:  Eeport. — The  Report 
of  the  last  anniversary  gives  verbatim  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  speeches  they  were ; notably 
Lord  Houghton’s  (the  chairman),  and  those  of 
Mr.  Venables  and  Professor  Tyndall.  The  list 
of  members  with  their  titles,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Octavian  Blewitt,  the  secretary,  is  a model 
for  its  kind.  The  amount  of  grants  awarded 
during  1865  was  1,682 : fifty-two  authors  were 
relieved. 

Pipe-lighting  Ptropiiorus. — A scientific  way 
of  lighting  pipes  and  cigars  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  pouclre  do 
feu.  It  consists  of  pyrophorus,  which  is  pre- 
served in  a small  tin  case  with  a narrow  orifice. 
When  a little  of  this  black  powder  is  poured  out 
on  the  end  of  a cigar,  or  on  the  tobacco  in  a 
pipe  stem,  and  then  gently  breathed  upon,  it 
becomes  incandescent,  as  if  it  contained  potass- 
ium which  flames  in  water,  and  is  then  in  a con- 
dition to  light  the  pipe  or  cigar. 

The  New  Law  Courts  and  Strand  Improve- 
ments.— It  is  understood,  with  a view  to  a 
further  extension  of  the  original  site  for  the 
New  Law  Courts,  combined  with  Strand  im- 
provements and  approaches  to  the  Thames 
Embankment,  that  the  Government  have  caused 
a survey  to  be  made,  and  that  the  entire  removal 
is  contemplated  of  the  block  of  honses  forming 
the  northern  side  of  the  Strand  and  sonthern 
side  of  Holywell-street,  lying  between  St.  Cle- 
ment’s Danes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  churches. 

Accidents. — The  boiler  of  an  engine  employed 
on  the  works  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  near 
the  Temple,  has  exploded.  The  violence  of  the 
concussion  was  so  great  that  the  bouses  in  the 
locality  were  considerably  shaken,  and  some  of 
tho  debris  fell  into  the  works  of  the  City  Gas 

Company. Upwards  of  60  yards  of  the  roof 

of  the  shed  on  the  quay  at  the  Egerton  Dock,  at 
Birkenhead,  fell  recently.  It  appears  that  one 
of  the  pillars  at  the  northern  side,  being  struck 
by  a loaded  wagon,  gave  way,  and  caused  the 
accident.  One  man  was  killed.  The  shed  is  the 
property  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  and  was  rented  as  a goods  shed  by  the 
Great  Western  Eailway  Company.  The  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

Tidal  Houses. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Plnmstead  District  Board  of  Works,  held  at 
Charlton  in  connexion  with  the  sudden  and 
alarming  outbreak  of  cholera  in  that  parish,  it 
was  stated  that  twenty-six  fatal  cases  had  oc- 
curred in  one  week,  and  that  in  the  locality 
adjoining,  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  there  had 
been  abont  fonrteen  deaths.  The  Charlton 
marshee,  in  which  the  mortality  chiefly  oocurred, 
were  stated  to  be  in  a frightful  condition,  one 
of  the  members  asserting  that  the  marshes 
onght  never  to  have  been  built  upon,  inasmuch 
as  the  ground  was  a complete  morass,  the  houses 
actually  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide.  Some 
of  the  dwellings  were  14  ft.  below  high-water 
mark,  being  surrounded  with  tidal  ditches  in  a 
most  fonl  condition.  Farmers  were  in  the  habit 
of  putting  blood  on  land  in  the  vicinity  ; and  a 
portion  of  an  old  sewer  had  fallen  in,  emitting 
an  abominable  odour. 

Schools  for  St.  Thomas’s  District,  Isling- 
foundation-stone  of  these  schools  was 
laid  on  the  Slst  ult.  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
M.P.  The  neighbonrhood  being  built  over  has 
caused  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a suitable 
Bite.  _ The  one  selected,  in  Everilda-street, 
deep  by  a frontage 
of  46  ft.  The  buildings  are  arranged  in  tL 
form  of  the  letter  X,  the  class-rooms  being 
towards  the  street  17  ft.  wide,  and  the  schools 
at  the  back  65  ft.  long  by  a width  of  18  ft.  They 
are  to  accommodate  upwards  of  600  children  in 
attendance,  on  three  stories.  The  material  is  to 
be  seconds  malms,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Coldwell ; and  the  con. 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Williams  & Son.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  site,  buildings,  and  fittings  is 
4,2001.  Liberal  grants  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fnnd,  the  Government, 
and  the  National  Society,  but  the  sum  of  7001. 
is  still  required  to  be  raised. 


Sculptors  in  Paris. — In  the  fa<jade  of  the 
Louvre,  looking  upon  the  great  court  of  the 
Palace  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  just  now 
opened,  there  are  thirty-six  statues  in  stone,  all 
executed  by  eminent  artists. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
session  of  this  Institution  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  13th  instant,  when  two  papers 
will  be  read  and  discussed  respecting  tho  em- 
ployment of  steam  power  on  canals. 

The  Parish  Surveyor  of  Chelsea. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  a resolution  was  passed,  after  some  disens- 
sion,  raising  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
vestry,  Mr.  Paterson,  from  2501.  to  3001.  per 
annum. 

Close  of  the  Workmen’s  Festival.  — On 
Monday,  the  12tb,  the  Islington  festival  will  be 
brought  to  a close.  The  total  number  of  per- 


Improvements  at  Birkenhead. — The  local 
commissioners  have  resolved  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  raise  a sum  of  90,0001.,  of 
which  -10,0001.  are  intended  to  be  spent  on  the 
extension  of  the  gasworks,  a similar  sum  on  the 
extension  of  the  waterworks,  and  10,0001.  on  the 
erection  of  public  baths. 

Staining  of  Wood. — The  Scientific  Review 
says, — A process  is  now  used  in  America  for 
staining  woods  throughout  their  whole  substance, 
so  as  to  render  them  excellent  imitations  of  the 
more  valuable  kinds.  For  this  purpose  their 
pores  are  exhausted  of  air,  and  then  any  of  tho 
aniline  dyes  is  injected.  A similar  process  has 
long  been  used  in  England  for  preserving  wood. 

Improvements  inBrompton  and  Belgravia. — 
A local  Act,  passed  in  the  last  session,  has  been 
issued,  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a new 
road  from  Eaton-square  to  Brompton-road,  and 


sons  who  have  paid  for  admission  exceeds  half  mu  improvements  at  South  Kensington., 

a million,  and  some  thousands  of  school  chil- 1 statute  states,  that  the  present  means  of 
dren  have  been  admitted  free.  The  estimated  ™“°)’i“»cation  between  Eaton-square  and  South 


surplus  will  be  about  8001.,  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  certificates,  and  a chromo-lithographic 
view  of  the  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  every  exhibitor.  The  closing  has  been  arranged 
to  take  place  in  the  evening. 

Driffield  Union  Workhouse.— The  board  of 
guardians  for  the  Driffield  Union  have  com- 
menced bnilding  their  new  workhouse  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  J.  Oates,  architect,  Halifax.  The 
buildings  are  to  he  of  a plain  substantial  Italian 
character,  and  are  to  be  erected  of  the  local 
grey  bricks  and  Harehill  stone.  The  site  is  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  three  quarters  of  a mile 
east  of  the  town,  and  of  about  seven  acres  in 
extent  j said  to  be  a very  healthy  and  pleasant 
situation.  The  cost  will  be  nearly  7,0001.  Mr. 
Richard  Aughton,  of  Halifax,  is  the  contractor  ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Berry,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Excavation  of  a Subterranean  Cell  or 
Chamber  ax  Treveneage,  Cornwall. — An  inte- 
resting account  of  a curious  artificial  cave  or 
subterranean  chamber,  in  a field  at  St.  Hilary, 
appears  in  the  Cornish  Telegrcuph.  The  chamber 
Is  elliptical  in  form,  and  cut  in  hard  clay.  It  is 
reached  by  a long  and  narrow  passage  of  masonry 
(45  ft.  long),  and  it  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded at  one  time  by  a large  circular  earth- 
work. Tho  field  in  which  this  curious  relic  of 
antiquity  exists  is  named  tho  Beacon,  says  our 
authority,  and  occupies  high  ground  midway  in  ' 
the  isthmus  stretching  from  Hayle  to  Marazion, 
commanding  the  whole  valley  and  the  sites  of 
“ hill  castles  ” in  that  vicinity.  The  oval  form 
of  the  cell  or  chamber  is  interesting,  and  may  be 
of  importance  in  elucidating  the  purpose  of  such 
a structure,  considering  the  ancient  significance 
of  the  ova)  in  religious  rites.  A subterranean 
structure  of  a similar  description  exists  in 
Brittany,  the  passage  or  “gallery”  of  which 
(40  ft.  long)  is  covered  with  inscribed  marks  or 
figures,  some  incised  and  some  in  relief.  The 
eirde-houses’or  Weems  of  Scotland  also  seem  to 
be  analogous.  There  are  other  artificial  caves 
at  St.  Hilary  which  ought  to  be  examined. 

Compensation  Case,  Liverpool. — The  owner’s 
compensation  in  respect  of  property  required  for 
the  improvement  of  Tithebaru-street,  oonsisting 
of  a public-house  adjoining  Silkhouse-lane,  was 
the  subject  of  an  arbitration  inquiry  last  week 
at  St.  George’s  Hall,  before  Mr.  Isaac  Holden, 
architect,  Manchester,  as  umpire,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Homblower,  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  Weightman, 
arbitrators  for  Mr.  Gaskell,  the  owner,  and  the 
Corporation.  The  following  valuers  were  called 
in  support,  Mr.  T.  Wylie,  Mr.  Lewis  Homblower, 
and  Mr.  Wordley,  who  estimated  the  compensa- 
tion at  7,3861.,  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  whose 
valuation  amounted  to  7,2361.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  town-clerk  called  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr. 
Culshaw,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  whose  estimates 
of  compensation  varied  from  4,3171.  to  4,6091., 
on  the  assumption  that  the  premises  were  im- 
proved in  the  manner  the  witnesses  proposed. 
Mr.  John  Atkinson  was  also  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  and  gave  evidence  that  as  a 
pablic-houae  the  property  was  worth  3,2031.,  in- 
eluding  ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  claimant’s  valuers 
based  their  valuations  upon  an  area  of  89  yards, 
having  made  an  error  in  including  10^  yards,  in 
which  the  owner  has  the  cellar  floor  only,  whilst 
the  witnesses  for  the  Corporation  took  the  area 
of  the  building  on  the  surface,  which  accounts 
for  the  difierence  in  the  valuations  to  the  extent 
of  abont  8501.  The  decision  was  postponed. 


Kensington  are  circuitons  and  inconvenient,  and 
that  the  making  of  a new  street  or  road  from 
Eaton-square  to  Michael-grove  would  afford  a 
direct  and  convenient  communication  between 
those  districts.  It  would  also  be  of  g^eat  local 
and  public  advantage  ; and  as  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  its  dedication  to  the  public 
would  be  attended  with  great  expense,  it  would 
not  be  repaid  to  the  undertakers  unless  they  were 
enabled  to  acquire  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  lay  out  the  same  for  building. 

Art  Schools. — Increased  Payments  on  Re- 
sults.— The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  have  notified  that,  having  had 
under  their  consideration  the  payments  made  on 
the  last  examination  of  students’  works  in  schools 
of  art,  their  lordships  have  determined  to  in- 
crease sneh  payments.  In  future  the  payment 
on  account  of  satisfactory  elementary  works 
executed  during  the  year  by  an  artisan  will  be 
15s.  instead  of  10s.  j and  on  account  of  satisfac- 
tory advanced  works,  20s.  instead  of  15s.  After 
the  annual  examination  for  art  certificates  in 
February  next,  there  will  be  from  four  to  six 
vacancies  in  the  list  of  masters  in  training,  to 
whom  an  allowance  of  11.  per  week  is  made,  for 
which  students  of  local  schools  who  hold  the  first 
certificate  may  compete.  Their  lordships  also 
hope  that  the  number  of  works  to  be  sent  up  for 
the  next  examination  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  point  out  that  any  hesitation  of  students  to 
leave  their  works  in  the  hands  of  the  local  com- 
mittee might,  perhaps,  be  modified  by  some 
reduction  of  the  fees  to  those  who  submit  works. 


TENDERS 

For  the  restoration  of  Amesbv  Charch,  near  Leicester. 
Messrs.  Millican  & Smith,  Architects.  Quantities  fur- 
nished : — 

Johnson  £2,027  9 6 

Porter 1,886  10  0 

Neale  & Sons 1,840  10  0 

Wykes 1,751  10  0 

Osborne,  Brothers  1,733  0 0 

Loreday  (accepted) 1,450  0 0 

For  alterations  to  tho  Bed  Lion  pnblie-honse.  Great 
Windmill. street,  Haymarkot,  for  Messrs.  T,  R.  Layborn, 
Mr.  8.  Brookes,  architect ' 

Turner  & Sons  £1,480  0 0 

Gillett&  Wisbey 1,455  0 0 

Langraead  & Way  1,397  0 0 

Cowland 1,390  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Adam  & Eve  public-house.  Bow- 
ling-street, Westminster,  for  Messrs.  T.  B.  Layborn  & Co, 
Mr.  8.  Brookes,  architects: — 

Langmead&Way  £400  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  church,  at  Wallington,  near 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  N.  Bridges.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon, 
Spalding,  & Brock,  architect : — 

Carter  & Son £6,697  0 0 

Brass  6,163  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,125  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 4,965  0 0 

Sims  & Marten 4,364  0 0 

Simpson 3,955  0 0 

For  viDa  residences  at  Addiscombe,  for  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  G.  MarshaU,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Jarrett £1,630  0 0 

J.  Bollard  1,572  0 0 

W.  Pollard 1,668  0 0 

Lose 1,543  0 0 

For  the  second  pair  of  semi-detached  residences  in  the 
Lea  Bridge-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Bowden.  Mr.  Thomas  J, 
Hill,  architect : — 

Gander  (accepted) £906  0 0 

For  villa  residence  at  Addiscombe,  for  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  G.  MarshaU,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : 

Jarrett £590  0 0 

J.  Pollard 660  0 0 

Lose 646  0 0 

HayzeU  450  0 0 
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The  New 
Waterworks  at 
Aberdeen. 

ER  Majesty  the 
Qaeen,  as  will  be 
remembered,  in. 
angurated  these 
new  Waterworks 
on  the  16th  of 
October  last.  Oar 
readers  will  be 
glad  to  have  cor- 
rect and  full  par- 
ticulars of  them. 

The  water  is 
taken  from  the 
river  Dee,  about 
twenty  miles 
above  Aberdeen, 
at  a point  on  the 
lands  of  Cairn- 
ton,  about  three 
miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Ban- 
chory. At  the 
intake  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river 
has  been  deep- 
ened for  a short 
distance  along 
the  north  side, as 
the  water  show- 
ed some  indica- 
tions of  a ten- 
dency to  sheer 
off  to  the  south 
side,  and  a good  stream  now  runs  pretty  closo  to 
the  north  bank,  and  will  not  fail  (unless  there 
come  a return  of  the  days  of  St.  Swithin,  when 
“ the  Dee  dried  up,”)  to  send  a copious  supply 
of  its  “limpid  stream  ” into  the  great  artificial 
channel  prepared  to  convey  it  for  the  service  of 
the  town  of  Aberdeen.  A cutting  has  been  made 
in  the  bank,  sloping  to  the  depth  of  3 ft.  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream,  which,  while  admitting  the  water 
freely,  will  not  allow  it  to  run  in  with  too  great 
velocity.  At  the  end  of  the  aqueduct  there  is 
thus  about  6 ft.  of  space,  which  will  make  sure  of 
getting  water  if  it  is  to  be  got.  A strong  wall  of 
granite  masonry  is  constructed  on  the  foreshore  of 
the  river,  with  an  opening  7 ft.  wide  and  10  ft. 
high,  protected  on  the  outside  by  a strong  iron 
grating,  to  keep  out  salmon,  and  on  the  inside 
by  a finer  grating  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  to  sift 
the  water  of  smaller  substances,  leaves,  &c.  A 
yard  or  two  farther  in  is  a large  measuring  tank, 
built  of  solid  granite  masonry,  about  15  ft. 
square,  which  contains  a huge  floating  gauge  or 
measure-pipe.  This  gauge  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  aqueduct,  and  acts  as  a mouth-piece.  It 
is  kept  constantly  on  a level  with  the  surface  of 
the  river,  rising  and  falling  with  it,  by  two  large 
copper  balls,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  filled  with 
air.  The  month  of  the  pipe  is  7 ft.  wide,  by 
18  in.  deep,  and  admits  exactly  the  required 
quantity — 6,000,000  gallons  daily — stipulated 
for  in  the  Police  and  Waterworks  Act,  w'hen 
the  water  flows  over  the  gauge  7.^  in.  deep. 
The  tunnel  and  the  works  at  luvercanuio  are 


thus  protected  from  any  sudden  influx  of  water, 
such  as  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  a sudden 
rise  in  the  river  during  the  night,  or  when  the 
sluice-keeper  may  not  be  at  hand  to  shut  03“  the 
water.  So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  works. 
We  now  come  to — 

The  Tunnel, 

to  the  end  of  which,  a distance  of  about  100 
yards  down  the  river,  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a 
brickwork  aqueduct,  4 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  of 
internal  diameter.  The  commencement  of  the 
tunnel  is  indicated  by  the  lid  of  a man-hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  here  slopes  down 
pretty  steeply  to  the  water’s  edge;  and  the  only 
other  indications  of  its  existence  are  the  two 
shafts  which  are  driven  into  the  hill  at  equal 
distances  from  the  ends  and  from  each  other,  of 
740  ft.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  stones, 
&c.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  760  yards,  and 
the  depth  of  the  one  shaft  is  95  ft.,  and  of  the 
other  103  ft.  Its  dimensions  are  5 ft.  high  by 
4 ft.  wide,  the  rock  being  so  compact  and  solid 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  room  for  any 
lining  of  either  brickwork,  cement,  or  paddle. 
Indeed,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  quantity 
of  water  will  be  very  considerably  augmented  by 
the  number  of  springs,  that  have  been  struck  in 
the  tunnel,  of  excellent  water,  cool  and  limpid. 
The  work  of  excavating  this  tunnel  has  been  one 
of  extreme  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rock  — principally  composed  of  a species  of 
whinstone — was  found  to  be  exceedingly  hard, — 
one  of  the  hardest,  we  believe,  ever  tunnelled. 
Then  the  bore  was  too  small  to  permit  of 
more  than  one  man  striking  on  the  jumper 
at  one  time.  And  lastly,  the  quantity  of 
water  that  was  encountered  greatly  impeded 
the  workmen,  the  average  proportion  being 
twenty  buckets  of  water  to  one  of  stone  taken 
up  the  shaft.  The  work,  however,  was  pressed 
on  with  great  energy.  The  men  were  kept 
working  at  it  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  in  two  relays,  one  for  the  day  and  one  for 
the  night ; yet  the  average  rate  at  which  each 
heading  was  driven  was  only  from  six  to  eight 
inches  a day,  or  three  feet  over  all,  during  the 
two  years  and  a half  occupied  in  the  excavation. 
It  was  principally  ordinary  blasting  powder  that 
was  used  in  the  work ; but  there  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  gun-cotton  tried.  The  latter  was 
found  to  cut  the  rock  better  than  the  former, 
and  to  be  much  cleaner;  but  it  seemed  to  emit 
some  sort  of  gas  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
which  there  was  not  enough  of  ventilation  to 
carry  03“,  for  the  men  always  complained  of 
headaches  after  having  used  it  once  or  twice. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  gun-cotton  is  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  blasting  powder.  The 
sides  of  the  funnel  have  been  roughly  dressed, 
but  quite  as  well  as  it  required,  and  as  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  and  other  adverse  circumstances 
would  permit. 

The  brickwork  aqueduct  re-commences  at  the 
manhole,  and  continues  for  about  half  a milei 
conveying  the  water  to  the 

Invercannie  Reservoir. 

This  basin,  calculated  to  hold  15,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water,  is  prettily  situated  about  two 
miles  west  of  Banchory,  a short  distance  south 
of  the  turnpike  road,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
mansions  of  Inchmarlo  to  the  north-east  and 
Blackball  to  the  south-east,  nestling  amid  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  “ their  tall  ancestral  trees;” 
while  to  the  north-west  is  the  mill  of  Inver- 
cannie,  where  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  manufacture  of  buckets  and  bobbins  for 
factories.  It  is  constructed  in  a hollow  between 
the  burn  of  Canuie  and  the  rising  ground  to  the 
south.  The  aqueduct  brings  the  water  along 
rising  ground,  so  as  to  discharge  it  into  the 
reservoir  within  a few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment. The  construction  of  this  reservoir 


has  been  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
works,  and  a moat  substantial-looking  structure 
it  is,  being  formed  on  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples, and  in  the  manner  calculated  to  give  the 
greatest  strength  and  durability.  First  of  all, 
to  make  it  water-tight,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
flooring  of  clay  puddle  18  in.  deep,  and  beaten 
almost  as  hard  as  a piece  of  asphalt.  A vertical 
wall  of  the  same  material  and  the  same  thick- 
ness forms  the  centre — the  pith,  as  it  were, — of 
the  embankment.  This  is  supported  on  either 
side  by  a mixed  bank  of  sand,  earth,  gravel,  and 
stone,  with  slopes  of  two  to  one.  On  the  outer 
surface  grass  has  been  sown,  and  is  already 
growing  luxuriantly.  The  inner  surface  ia 
covered  with  a bed  of  lime  concrete,  6 in.  thick, 
above  which  ia  laid  a protection  of  stone  pitch- 
ing, i.e.,  atones  built  roughly,  without  any 
cement,  as  in  a common  dyke.  The  dimensions 
of  the  embankment  are  60  ft.  broad  at  the  base, 
about  17  ft.  high,  and  8 ft.  broad  at  the  toj), 
along  which  runs  a gravelled  walk.  The  water 
will  come  up  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  reservoir  is  at  the  top  450  ft., 
and  at  the  bottom  390  ft. 

Before  the  water  enters  the  reservoir  it  passes 
through  a second  measuring  tank  at  the  south 
side.  The  sluice  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct  is 
2 ft.  in  diameter,  and  will,  when  opened,  allow 
the  water  to  flow  through  a gauge  weir  12  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  fall  over  the  edge  about  4 in. 
deep,  giving  the  necessary  quantity  into  the 
tank.  Two  smaller  sluices  communicate  with 
the  reservoir,  and  convey  the  water  through  the 
embankment  into  its  “ spacious  pond,”  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  slope. 

At  the  east  side  of  the  reservoir  the  outlet 
machinery  is  situated.  This  consists  of  two 
pipes  about  20  ft.  long,  with  apertures  at  the 
top,  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  and  made  to 
work  upwards  and  downwards  upon  joints,  like 
a pair  of  huge  arms.  They  are  supported  by  a 
balance-weight  apparatus,  constructed  upon  two 
brick  piers,  with  planking  running  out  40  ft. 
from  the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  floated  by 
two  copper  air-balls,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  which 
maintain  them  at  a constant  level  of  about  2 ft, 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  A large  pipe 
passes  through  below  the  .embankment  and  goes 
between  the  filters,  two  branch  pipes,  of  15  in. 
diameter  each,  discharging  the  water  into  the 
surface  of  the  filter-beds.  Should  the  reservoir 
become  too  full,  a spill-water  has  been  provided 
at  the  north  side,  by  which  any  surplus  will  be 
discharged  through  a pipe  into  the  burn  of 
Canuie.  There  is  also  another  overflow  about 
100  yards, — the  measuring  tank,  in  the  aque- 
— which  will  let  off  the  water,  should  the 
quantity  coming  from  the  tunnel  exceed  that 
required  at  the  reservoir. 

The  Filters 

are  136  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  furnished  with 
slopes  and  puddle-walls,  very  similar  to  the 
reservoir.  The  beds  are  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  5 ft.  in  depth,  through  which  the  water 
percolates  into  a brick  drain  in  the  bottom, 
which  communicates  with  a small  tank,  called 
the  filtered  water  well,  on  the  east  side,  and 
where  the  aqueduct  commences.  There  is  space 
reserved  for  two  additional  filters,  if  required. 
The  ground  inclosed  for  the  reservoir  and  filter- 
beds,  including  the  approach  roads,  &c.,  is  about 
10  acres  in  extent.  A neat  cottage  for  the  sluice- 
keeper  has  been  built  at  the  south-east  corner, 
and  there  will  be  space  for  a good  garden  around 
it.  A road  has  been  constructed  specially  for 
the  works,  which  branches  off  from  the  turnpike 
about  200  yards  east  of  the  keeper’s  cottage, 
and  runs  westward  close  past  the  south  side  of 
the  reservoir,  to  the  Caimton  Cottage-road. 

The  Aqueduct 

commences  at  the  east  end  of  the  filters.  It  is 
a brickwork  construction  of  an  oval  form,  with 
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an  internal  diameter  of  3 ft.  9 in.  high  by  3 ft. 
3 in.  wide.  The  bricks  used  are  perforated  with 
two  bolee,  and  are  moch  larger  than  ordinary, 
being  9 in.  long  by  6 in.  broad,  and  3^  in.  thick. 
They  are  moolded  to  the  radius  of  the  curve,  and 
are  cemented  with  a fine  lime,  known  as  Lord 
Elgin’s  lime,  bronght  from  Fifeshire,  and  which 
has  more  the  appearance  and  character  of  cement 
than  ordinary  bnilding  lime.  The  brickwork 
is  rendered  water-tight  by  a casing  of  clay  paddle, 
9 in.  thick,  placed  all  round  the  outside.  This 
mode  of  strnctnre  is  continued  with  but  little 
variation  along  the  turnpike  road,  and  through 
various  private  gronnds,  for  a distance  of  18  miles, 
to  the  lower  service  reservoir  at  Pitfodels.  The 
bom  of  Cannie  is  crossed  by  a large  cast-iron 
pipe,  40  in.  in  diameter,  which  passes  through 
below  the  bridge  constructed  for  the  new  road. 
The  course  of  the  aqueduct  thence  to  beyond  the 
village  of  Banchory  is  along  the  north  side  of  the 
turnpike  road,  which  it  leaves  about  100  yards 
west  of  the  Free  Church.  It  then  passes  through 
garden  grounds,  agricultaral  lands,  and  planta- 
tions, being  carried  over  the  burn  of  Bennie  by 
an  embankment,  with  a culvert  underneath, 
and  intersects  the  policies  or  grounds  of  Sir 
James  Barnett,  bart.,  passing  about  100  yards 
south  of  Crathes  Castle.  The  burn  of  Crathes 
is  crossed  by  another  -10-in.  pipe,  at  a point 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  farm  of 
Baldarroch.  The  course  of  the  aqueduct 
thence  eastward  through  the  farm  of  Mills  of 
Drum,  crossing  the  fields  immediately  behind 
Park  Inn,  and  rnnning  nearly  parallel  with  the 
road  at  varying  distances  of  300  to  600  yards. 
It  passes  through  the  lands  of  Park  and  about 
200  yards  north  of  Park  railway  station,  on  to 
the  mains  of  Drum,  crossing  the  approach  to 
Dram  Castle  a short  distance  north  of  the  turn- 
pike  road.  At  the  Moss  of  Belscavie,  where  the 
level  of  the  ground  is  too  low,  an  embankment 
about  half  a mile  in  length  and  15  ft.  high  has 
been  constructed  to  carry  the  aqueduct  across. 
Entering  the  turnpike  again  at  the  village  ofBels- 
cavie,  it  continues  along  it  for  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  after  passing  through  agricultural 
lands  for  some  distance,  reaches  the  ravine  of 
the  burn  of  Culter,  which  is  crossed  about 
10  ft.  north  of  the  bridge  by  a 40-in.  syphon- 
pipe,  supported  by  two  piers  built  of  Kemnay 
granite,  25  ft.  high.  The  pipe  extends  to  a 
length  of  400  yards,  and  at  its  east  end  the 
aqueduct  recommences  as  before,  and  passes 
through  the  corner  of  the  garden  at  Culter 
Schoolhouse,  intersects  the  lands  of  Craigton 
and  the  farm  of  PittenguUies,  and  goes  close  in 
front  of  the  farmhouse  of  Bobertston,  and  thence 
along  the  turnpike  till  it  enters  the  field  adjoin- 
ing  the  public-house  at  Stonegable.  Taming 
slightly  to  the  northward,  it  crosses  the  Den 
of  Murtle  immediately  below  the  embankment 
of  Murtle  dam,  goes  through  the  lands  of  Dee- 
bank,  Bieldside,  and  Cults,  passes  in  front  of 
the  villas  of  Wellwood,  Woodbank,  and  Balna- 
gath,  and  entering  the  turnpike  at  Middleton  of 
Pitfodels,  continnes  along  it  to  the  lower-service 
reservoir.  Thronghont  almost  its  entire  length  the 
line  of  the  aqnednct  is  scarcely  discernible,  being 
quite  covered  up,  and  having  grass  and  other 
crops  'growing  above  it  the  same  as  on  the 
adjoining  land.  Air  escapes  and  manholes  are 
pl^ed  all  along  at  equal  distances  for  the  venti- 
lation  and  cleaning  of  the  interior.  Although 
only  required  to  discharge  6,000,000  gallons  a 
day,  the  aquedact  is  capable  of  discharging  about 
8,900,000  gallons.  It  has  a uniform  fall  through- 
out^ of  2 ft.  per  mile,  which  gives  a velocity  of 
21  inches  per  second. 


The  Lower  Service  Reservoir. 

This  reservoir,  situated  on  Mr.  Rebecca’s  farm 
of  Braeside  of  Pitfodels,  close  to  the  roadside, 
and  only  a few  yards  beyond  the  second  mile- 
stone, 13  calculated  to  hold  folly  a day’s  supply 
• town,— 6,000,000  gallons.  It 

18  _/0  ft.  in  diameter,  and  17  ft.  deep.  The 
bottom  IS  laid  with  clay  puddle,  similar  to  the 
mam  reservoir,  but,  instead  of  the  inside  of  the 
embankment  being  sloped,  it  is  a vertical  wall 
of  masonry,  backed  by  clay  puddling  of  the 
usual  thickness,  and  with  a very  strong  dyke  of 
earth  and  gravel  outside.  For  a short  distance 
west  of  the  reservoir,  36.m.  pipes  are  laid  to 
carry  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir  wall, 
and  BO  discharge  it  into  the  basin.  The  floor 
immediately  below  the  waterfall  is  laid  with 
flags,  to  prevent  it  being  worn  away.  This 
reservoir  does  nob,  of  coarse,  require  to  be  so 
strong  as  the  main  oue,  being  so  much  smaller  ; 
but  it  seems  quite  a substantial  and  trustworthy 
structure.  A line  of  27-m.  iron  pipe  is  laid  from 


the  end  of  the  aqueduct  past  the  north  side  of 
the  reservoir,  which  communicates  with  the 
latter  by  two  sluices,  and  the  water  may  be  shut 
out  of  the  reservoir  altogether,  if  necessary,  and 
sent  into  town  by  these  pipes  without  passing 
through  it  at  all.  This  main  continues  along  the 
Cnparstone-road  and  Holburn-street,  and  joins 
the  existing  main  pipes  at  the  water-honse  at 
Union-place. 

The  level  of  the  lower  service  reservoir  is 
160  ft.  above  high  water,  and  it  will  be  capable 
of  supplying  about  nine-tenths  of  the  city  with 
water.  The  remainder  will  be  provided  for  by  a 
smaller  tank,  called  the  high-service  reservoir, 
situated  at  Billhead  of  Pitfodels,  about  a mile 
west  of  Craigiebuckler,  on  the  Conntesswells- 
road.  Its  elevation  is  396  ft.  above  high-water 
level ; it  is  80  ft.  in  diameter,  the  same  depth 
as  the  lower  one,  and  similarly  constrncted,  and 
will  hold  600,000  gallons  of  water.  The  water  is 
pumped  into  it,  through  a 10-inch  pipe,  by  a 
hydraulic  engine,  erected  near  the  river  side, 
below  the  village  of  Cults,  worked  by  spare 
water  from  the  aqueduct,  conveyed  to  it  by  an 
18-in,  main  pipe  400  yartis  long,  with  a fall  of 
150  ft.  The  quantity  of  water  taken  off  daily 
will  be  1,350,000  gallons,  and  of  this  quantity 

350.000  gallons  daily  will  bo  pumped  up  to  the 
high-service  reservoir.  The  remainder  serves  to 
give  the  necessary  hydraulic  force,  equal  to  about 
50  horse-power,  for  pumping,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  run  off  into  the  Dee. 

The  quantities  of  material  which  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  this,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  undertaking  in  which  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  was  ever  engaged,  are  as  follows : — 
Of  bricks,  upwards  of  seven  millions — about 

42.000  tons  weight — have  been  consumed,  equal 
to  about  twelve  millions  of  common  bricks,  those 
used  being,  as  we  said,  considerably  above  the 
ordinary  size.  Of  clay  puddle,  the  quantity  used 
was  about  70,000  tons  for  the  reservoirs  and 
aqueduct,  the  clay  being  chiefly  obtained  from 
Ruthrieston,  Dunn,  and  Caimton.  For  the  pipes 
and  other  ironwork,  2,500  tens  of  iron  were  re- 
quired. The  extent  of  earthwork  excavation 
required  for  the  aqueduct  was  about  300,000 
cubic  yards,  and  of  filling  in  about  170,000 
cubic  yards.  Of  rock  excavation  in  the  tunnel, 
there  were  nearly  60,000  cubic  yards.  The  num- 
ber  of  men  employed  on  the  works  varied  from 

1.000  to  1,500. 

The  works  have  been  constrncted  from  the 
survey  of  Mr.  James  Simpson,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Lon- 
don, made  in  1855,  the  survey  for  the  working 
drawings  having  been  corrected  and  improved 
in  1861.  Mr.  Simpson  was  aided  thronghont  by 
his  able  assistant  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  who  has 
been  the  resident  engineer. 

Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tance the  water  is  bronght,  and  the  quantity 
supplied,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  these  will 
be  the  cheapest  works  of  the  kind  ever  con- 
structed. The  total  outlay  for  them  will  not 
exceed  115,0001. 


SIGN-BOARDS  AND  SIGN-PAINTERS.* 


Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  and  all  generations 
to  come,  that  it  was  a sign-painter,  or  “ ont-of- 
door  artist,”  as  he  delicately  phrases  it,  that 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  “ Bride 
of  Lammermoor.”  The  sketch  of  Dick  Tinto 
would  be  a miniature  tragedy  if  it  were  not  for 
the  humour  with  which  be  treats  his  fate.  We 
have  the  strong  bent  of  wUl  and  taste,  if  not  of 
genius,  the  aspiring  mind  which  led  the  assistant 
of  a peripatetic  sign-painter  to  throw  away  the 
brush  and  take  up  the  crayons  in  a brave  en- 
deavour to  cross  the  dreary  wastes  that  surround 
success  in  the  higher  branches  of  art ; and  we 
have  the  sad  tale  of  failure  that  ends  in  debt, 
want,  and  a premature  grave.  But  overlaying 
all  this  there  is  so  much  fun,  that  though  it  is 
death  to  the  creation  of  the  great  novelist’s  pen, 
poor  Tinto,  we  cannot  but  smile.  Who  could 
consider,  gravely,  the  five-legged  horse  which 
Sir  Walter  depones  yet  swings  in  the  villace  of 
Langdirdum,  and  which  he  declares  is  & de- 
famed work  of  art,  the  fifth  leg  being,  in  fact, 
the  tail  of  the  beast,  which,  by  its  length  and 
the  rampant  position  of  the  animal,  forms  a sort 
of  tripod,  without  which  the  courser  would  have 
been  left  in  an  apparently  insecure  position  ? Or 
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who  could  read  demurely  of  his  enforced  resi- 
dence at  tbe  little  village  inn  owing  to  the  score 
which  his  modest  fees  for  the  portraits  of  all  the 
respectable  people  in  the  district,  including  the 
landlord  and  his  family,  did  not  enable  him  to 
efface,  and  which  was  only  liquidated  at  last 
by  the  painting  of  a new  sign.  Doubtless  scores 
of  “ont-of-door  artists”  have  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  same  reflections  with  which  he 
comforted  himself  over  what  he  considered  the 
indignity  of  being  a sign-painter.  “ Hogarth  has 
introduced  himself  in  that  character  in  one  of 
his  best  engravings.  Domenichino,  or  somebody 
else,  in  ancient  times,  Moreland  in  our  own, 
have  exercised  their  talents  in  this  manner. 
And  wherefore  limit  to  the  rich  and  higher 
classes  alone  the  .delight  which  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  is  calculated  to  inspire  into  all 
classes  ?”  But  for  all  this  Dick  Tinto  conld  not 
face  the  little  ceremony  incident  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  new  sign  in  mid-air,  and  by  the  time 
the  carpenter  had  hoisted  the  Wallace-head,  to 
an  accompaniment  of  cheers  from  the  villagers, 
he  was  a mile  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  It 
seems  to  us  the  day  has  now  come  when  Dick 
Tinto  would  have  rejoiced  that  he  had  painted 
the  Scottish  patriot’s  head  as  an  “emblem”  of 
the  contents  of  the  Scottish  publican’s  cellars, 
and  when  a great  many  artists  will  wish  that 
they,  too,  had  once  in  their  lifetime  painted  a 
sign  ; for  the  decayed  profession  of  sign-painting 
has  passed  into  a popular  branch  of  archmology 
with  which  it  is  fame  to  be  associated. 

The  history  and  subjects  of  signboards  are 
attractive  departments  in  the  vast  accnmnlation 
of  facta  relating  the  progress  of  commerce  which 
centnries  have  left  ua.  They  have  been  fre- 
qnently  broached,  but  never  treated  with  the 
fulness  with  which  they  have  been  set  before 
ns  by  Messrs.  Larwood  & Hotten.  Their  work, 
which  has  been  two  years  in  coming  through  the 
press,  is  as  full  of  curiosities  as  Don  Saltero’s 
famous  “ Knackery  in  Chelsea,”  and  as  quaint 
and  rich  in  matter  as  the  creaming  of  most  of 
the  old  writers  who  have  mentioned  signs  can 
make  it.  The  quantity  of  matter  collected  might 
have  served  for  a couple  of  volumes,  for  their 
subject  has  served  them  as  a handmaid  by  which 
to  introduce  many  others,  all  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  that  in  hand,  but  which  materially 
increase  its  bulk.  Of  these  curious  handbills 
and  advertisements  are,  perhaps,  the  freshest  to 
the  general  eye,  though  none  are  without  interest. 
Thus  the  sign  of  the  Gretna-Green  Wedding,  at 
Aycliffe,  Durham,  calls  forth  full  particulars  of 
that  now  illegal  ceremony,  of  those  who  per- 
formed it,  and  of  tbe  number  of  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  sign  of  the  Queen’s 
Elm,  Brompton,  brings  to  view  Queen  Elizabeth 
taking  shelter  beneath  a large  tree  on  this  spot 
when  caught  in  a shower,  whilst  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Burleigh.  The  sign  of  the  Willow 
Tree,  mentioned  as  very  rare,  seta  ns  afloat  on  an 
ebbing  tide  where  we  come  across  Fnller’s 
Worthies,  Massinger’s  Maid  of  Honour,  Shak- 
speare.  Swan’s  Speculum  Mundi,  Douce,  and  “ a 
quaint  ballad,  which  an  old  Northumberland 
woman  used  to  sing,  but  which  we  have  never 
seen  in  print,” say  onr  authors, beginning  “It’s  all 
ronud  my  hat  I wear  a green  willow,”  but  which 
was  commonly  sung  by  the  street  boys  twenty 
years  ago, notwithstanding  itssupposed  monopoly 
by  the  Northumbrian  dame.  And  in  the  same 
way  sign  after  sign  is  treated  historically,  end 
frequently  pictorially,  till  some  two  thousand  have 
been  examined.  Where  so  much  is  given  it  is 
ungracious  to  point  to  omissions;  but,  as  other 
editions  are  snre  to  be  called  for,  it  may  be 
naeful  to  inquire  why  Jack  Straw’s  Castle  at 
Hampstead  has  been  tabooed  ? We  should  like 
to  know  what  are  the  particular  merits  of  the 
Hampshire  hog,  beyond  its  proximity  to  the  ex- 
cellent bacon  of  the  adjoining  county,  that  it 
should  be  a sign  in  Hammersmith  or  elsewhere ; 
and  knowing  the  scarlet  fame  of  another  zoolo- 
gical specimen  to  have  passed  into  a saying,  we 
inquire  why  the  Red  Lion  of  Brentford  is  un- 
recognised ? To  be  as  red  as  the  Red  Lion  of 
Brentford  has  long  been  a common  comparison. 
The  insidious  sign,  a Friend  at  Hand,  to  be  seen 
at  Chelsea  and  Hammersmith,  is  not  mentioned; 
nor  is  the  apparent  sarcasm,  “ The  Idler’s  Rest,” 
chronicled.  There  is  a sign  which  occurs  at 
Deal  and  at  Milton  which  may  be  also  meant  for 
“sarkasm:”  this  is  tbe  Good  Intent.  There 
are,  too,  little  chains  of  names  omitted  relating 
to  Her  Majesty’s  service,  — sneh  as  the  Old 
Sergeant,  Enfield;  the  Valiant  Trooper,  St. 
Alban’s;  the  Light  Horseman,  York;  the  Bar- 
rack Tavern,  the  Yorkshire  Huzzaar,  the  Grena- 
diers ; or  to  the  seafaring  profession,  beginning 
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with  the  Barge-agroand,  Brentford,  or  the  Plough 
and  Sail,  Billericay,  going  through  a long  list  of 
sailing  craft  till  it  ends  with  the  Sea-horse,  York ; 
or  to  celebrities  of  the  stable-yard,  as  in  the 
Little  Driver,  Bow  j the  Jolly  Ostler,  Uxbridge ; 
the  Spotted  Horse,  Putney  ; the  Spotted  Dog, 
West  Ham  j but,  as  our  authors  do  not  pretend 
that  their  work  contains  every  sign,  we  cannot 
find  fault  with  them  on  .this  score.  Ihey  have 
gone  through  the  subject  systematically;  treating 
first  its  antiquity,  and  then  the  various  classes 
of  signs,  as  historic,  heraldic,  religious,  zoological, 
ornithological,  piscatorial,  floral,  commercial, 
geographical,  humorous,  &c.,  in  rotation. 

There  is  an  uncertainty  about  the  chronology 
of  signs  that  must  be  always  harassing  to  a col- 
lector. Those  mentioned  by  writers  of  different 
ages  are  partly  free  from  this  discouragement ; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  that  have  never 
been  quoted  at  all  till  the  present  writers  took 
up  the  subject  that  may  or  may  not  bo  equally 
ancient.  For  instance,  we  might  conclude  that 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Inn,  near  Sunderland,  was  a 
genuine  antique,  particularly  when  quoted  as  it 
is  in  association  with  the  saint’s  snpposed  habit 
of  shaping  himself  beads  out  of  the  stalks  of  the 
encrinites,  “ on  a rock  near  Lindisfarne.”  But, 
in  reality,  it  is  the  most  recent  on  the  coast 
facing  the  islands  on  which  the  Saxon  saint 
dwelt  as  bishop  and  hermit.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  octogenarian  publican,  who  is  the 
most  experienced  boatman  on  that  perilous 
coast,  has  put  up  a large  signboard,  notifying,  in 
gilded  letters,  that  his  little  sea-side  and  road- 
side dwelling,  with  lodging-house  attached, 
hitherto  known  as  Honk’s  Houses,  was  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Ion.  Not  a pretension  to  antiquity 
or  middle  age  can  it  put  forth,  even  in  the  shape 
of  a lichen.  While  we  are  so  close  to  the  Fame 
islands  we  may  remark  that  the  only  inn  sign 
in  Northumberland  that  alludes  to  the  light- 
house keeper’s  brave  daughter  is  the  Grace 
Darling  at  Newcastle-upou-Tyne.  Bamborough, 
Sunderland,  Berwick,  and  Beadnel,  are  the 
valtts-de-chamhre  to  whom  she  is  no  herione. 

We  cannot  always  agree  with  our  sign- 
masters’  interpretations.  The  curious  sign. 
Hit  or  Miss,  they  consider  represents  the  good 
and  bad  chance  which  innkeepers  court  and 
dread  as  much  as  other  mortals.  Now,  as  we 
find  it  in  garrison  towns,  we  should,  probably, 
bo  more  correct  in  deeming  it  another  version 
of  the  Fortune  of  War,  a sign  that  is  equally 
popular  in  similar  localities.  Again,  in  speaking 
of  the  Hoop  and  Toy  in  Thurloe-place,  Brompton, 
they  miss  its  right  signification  when  they  say, 
" Here  the  original  meaning  of  the  hoop  seems 
entirely  lost,  as  its  combination  with  the  toy 
seems  to  allude  to  the  hoop  trundled  by 
children  although  they  soon  after  refer  to  the 
toying  place  at  Hampton.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
one  of  a group  of  public  houses  in  this  outskirt 
of  London,  including  the  Bell  and  Horns  (a  sign 
not  mentioned  in  the  book,  by  the  way),  the 
World’s  End  (in  the  King’s-road),  and  others, 
which  had  very  questionable  reputation,  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., — were,  in  fact, 
established  as  meeting-places.  Thus  Congreve 
makes  his  Mrs.  Frail  say  (“Love  for  Love’’),  “ I’ll 
swear  you  have  a great  deal  of  impudence,  and 
in  my  mind  too  "much  for  the  stage:”  Mrs. 
Foresight  answering,  “ Very  well,  that  will  ap- 
pear who  has  most.  You  never  were  at  the 
World’s  End  ? Eh  !” 

Our  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  always  take 
for  granted  the  explanations  of  previous  ex- 
positors. Specially,  the  Swan  with  two  Necks 
they  do  not  like  to  see  disposed  of  as  having 
but  two  nicks  (owners’  marks),  instead  of  dupli- 
cate necks  properly  provided  with  bills.  Nicks, 
they  contend,  could  never  have  been  seen  from 
the  roadway,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
have  been  the  original  peculiarity  depicted.  Two 
swans,  side  by  side,  the  one  but  very  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  other,  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  idea.  The  Crooked  Billet  is 
a stumbling-block  to  them,  and  when  associated 
with  a hare,  as  at  Lewisham,  must  be  more  so 
still.  There  are  five  kinds  of  billets, — that  meant 
for  fuel,  that  given  to  a soldier  to  indicate  his 
quarters,  the  quarters  so  indicated,  a billet-doux, 
and  the  heraldic  billet.  But  if  we  may  trust  the 
pictorial  representations,  it  is  the  lease  important 
of  these,  the  little  log  of  wood,  that  the  accident 
of  being  crooked  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a sign.  Many  corruptions  are  familiar,  as  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  for  Boulogne  Mouth,  after  the 
engagement  there  in  Tudor  times  j the  Leg  and 
Star,  from  an  attempt  to  represent  the  order  of 
the  Garter;  the  Asfe  and  Bottle,  from  the  battle- 
axe  ; but  others  are  not  so  well  known.  The 


Bull  and  Butcher,  for  instance,  is  a softening 
down  of  the  feeling  that  led  “ Bullen  butchered  ” 
to  be  set  up  as  a sign  at  the  village  alehouse  at 
Hover,  Kent,  where  the  family  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  had  possessions.  The  Monster  is 
another  of  the  signs  from  which  time  has  defaced 
the  meaning.  This  is  supposed  by  onr  authors 
(not  by  us)  to  have  been  the  monastery,  so 
called  from  being  built  upon  the  site  of  such  an 
establishment. 

So  much  has  been  said,  however,  about  signs 
since  the  day  the  Spectator  proposed  to  clear  the 
city  of  Monsters,  that  there  remained  little  more 
to  do  than  to  make  the  collection  so  entertain- 
ingly presented  to  us  by  the  present  authors. 
But  of  the  sign-painters,  the  Dick  Tintos,  the 
R.  A.s,  who  have  occasionally  painted  signs  for 
pastime,  not  so  much  has  been  told.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  much  known.  We  gave  a few  particu- 
lars of  Hodgkins,  the  Buckinghamshire  artist, 
who  painted  many  of  the  signs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aylesbury,  in  a former  volume;  but 
as  a rule  it  would  appear  that  sign-painters  are 
supernumeraries  of  art,  whose  business  is  carried 
on  behind  the  curtain.  We  may  trace  some 
reason  for  this  reserve  in  olden  times,  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  reception  that  would  be  accorded 
to  works  of  any  significance  placed  in  situations 
BO  open  to  popular  criticism.  The  oldest  known 
sign  of  a King’s  Head  is  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
whose  freedom  with  his  queen’s  heads  might, 
perhaps,  have  made  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  look  upon  the  innovation  as  a compliment 
or  not,  and  therefore  it  was  politic  on  the  artist’s 
part  to  remain  in  the  background.  The  same 
caution  would  be  necessary  to  those  limners 
who  painted  the  Queen’s  Hoads,  in  the  reign  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  “ History  of  the 
World,”  that  this  royal  lady  ordered  that  all 
portraits  of  her  made  by  unskilful  and  common 
painters  should  be  “ knocked  in  pieces  and  cast 
into  the  fire;”  for  if  the  paintings  excited  this 
ire  it  was  only  wise  of  the  painters  to  be  unob- 
trusive. Their  Continental  contemporaries  of 
established  fame  frequently  painted  signs  that 
have  since  been  carefully  preserved  as  works  of 
great  merit.  Correggio’s  Male  and  Muleteer, 
in  the  Sutherland  collection  ; Holbein’s  two 
school-pieces,  in  the  Museum  at  Basle;  Paul 
Potter’s  Young  Ball,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hague,  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  been 
painted  for  signs.  Our  authors  state  that  Mr. 
Millais  painted  a St.  George  and  Dragon,  with 
a border  of  grapes,  for  the  Vidler’s  inn,  Hayes, 
Kent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  landlord  has  hung 
up  this  work  inside  instead  of  outside  his  house. 
This  proper  course  has  been  pursued  by  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  North 
Wales,  for  whom  David  Cox  painted  a Royal 
Oak ; and  by  that  of  The  Sawyers,  at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s,  Norwich,  whose  sign  was  the  work  of  the 
elder  Crome.  Nevertheless,  Hogarth’s  Man 
loaded  with  Mischief  still  hangs  on  the  sunless 
side  of  Oxford-street ; and  Richard  Wilson’s 
Three  Loggerheads  hong  so  long  before  the 
alehouse  of  the  Welsh  village  named  after  it, 
and  was  touohed  up  so  often,  that  as  far  back 
as  1824  it  was  considerably  deteriorated  in 
interest.  Of  the  three  signs  attributed  to  George 
Morland,  one,  known  as  the  Cricketers,  belong, 
ing  to  the  landlord  of  a small  public  bouse  near 
Chelsea  Bridge,  has  been  taken  indoors,  and  a 
copy  placed  in  its  former  position.  One  for  the 
Goat  and  Boots,  West  Brompton,  attribnted 
to  him,  has  been  repainted. 

Fortune  has  occasionally  taken  sign-painters 
by  the  hand.  Notably,  she  favoured  the  father 
of  the  delightful  Mrs.  Trimmer,  John  J.  Kiiby, 
whom  she  sent  to  court  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Bute,  where  he  taught  the  principles  of 
perspective  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  obtained 
the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Kew. 
Notably,  too,  she  favoured  Robert  Dalton,  who, 
after  his  apprenticeship  to  a coach  and  sign 
painter,  with  her  assistance  became  keeper  of 
the  pictures  of  King  George  HI.  Our  authors 
mention  the  names  of  Lamb,  Gwynne,  Wright, 
and  Smirke,  R.A.,  as  having  also  been  appren- 
ticed to  coach  and  sign  painters.  Bat  there  are 
so  many  other  instances  of  this  sequence,  with 
that  of  scene-painting,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a natural  development.  The  late  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  was  another  instance  of  this 
progression  of  talent.  Coach-painting,  in  the 
last  century,  meant  much  more  than  it  does 
now.  Her  Majesty’s  state  carriage  furnishes 
a solitary  realization  of  the  style  aimed  at 
by  the  lieges  of  her  royal  grandfather’s  pre- 
decessors. Every  panel  was  painted  with  sub- 
jects till  excess  of  gaudiness  brought  its  own 


remedy,  and  they  were  gradually  treated  with  a 
greater  and  greater  severity,  till  they  presented 
the  simplicity  now  in  vogne.  But,  whilst  the 
fashion  lasted,  it  employed  a great  many  painters 
of  inferior  rank,  and  these  found  it  remunera- 
! tive  to  turn  their  talents  to  sign-painting  when 
opportunities  occurred.  On  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  “ Nollekins  and  his  Times,”  it  is  said 
that  no  less  a sum  than  5001.  was  paid  to  the 
coach-panel  artist  Clarkson,  fora  sign  represent- 
ing Shakspeare  that  used  to  bang  in  Little 
Russell-street.  The  reputation  of  this  portrait 
appears  to  have  provoked  rivalry,  for  Messrs. 
Larwood  & Hotten  refer  to  a second  Shakspeare, 
which  was  displayed  in  the  same  street.  This 
was  a whole-length  portrait,  about  5 ft.  high, 
painted  by  Samuel  Wale,  R.A.  They  state  that, 
scarcely  was  it  inclosed  in  its  samptuous  frame, 
and  suspended  by  its  richly  ornamental  iron- 
work in  its  place,  before  the  Act  was  passed  for 
the  removal  of  signs.  It  was  consequently 
taken  down,  and  the  Royal  Academician’s  work 
was  sold  for  a trifle  to  Mason,  the  broker,  in 
Lower  Grosvenor-street,  at  whose  door  it  stood 
till  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  They  remind  us, 
too,  of  another  Royal  Academician,  who  was  a 
carriage-painter.  This  was  John  Baptiste  Cip- 
riani, the  Florentine.  Charles  Catton,  a fellow 
student  of  John  Baker,  R.A.,  painted  several 
signs ; and,  as  one  of  these  was  for  his  friend 
Wright,  a famons  coach-builder  of  bis  day,  we 
may  assume  that  he  also  painted  coaches. 
Wright’s  sign  was  a lion ; that  of  a mercer  in 
York-street,  Covent-garden,  by  the  same  artist, 
was  a Turk’s  head.  John  Martin,  by  the  way, 
was  apprenticed  to  a coach-painter,  bat  we  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  painted  a sign.  As  there 
are,  or  have  been,  centres  for  every  kind  of  in- 
dustry, BO  there  were  formerly  special  quarters 
for  sign-painters.  These  were  in  Harp-alley, 
Sboe-lane.  But  all  this  is  changed.  Harp- 
alley  knows  them  no  more.  The  four-and-twenty 
householders  described  as  sign-painters  in  the 
“ Post-office  Directory,”  are  distributed  in  a 
tolerably  equal  proportion  all  over  Loudon. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  our  authors’  work  is 
the  reprint  of  the  catalogue,  advertisements, 
and  literary  notices  of  the  droll  exhibition  of 
house-signs  held  in  17G2,  at  Bonell  Thornton’s 
chambers,  in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden.  We 
occasionally  come  across  references  to  this  snp- 
posed parody  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  artists 
just  then  commenced  in  the  Strand,  but  here  we 
have  its  complete  history  from  its  first  announce- 
ment in  the  St,  James’s  Chronicle,  where  it  was 
prefaced  with  a “ postscript  ” to  the  effect  that 
the  Society  of  Manufactures,  Art,  and  Commerce 
were  preparing  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  polite 
arts,  in  the  hope  that  by  their  exertions  the  taste 
of  the  nation  wonld  be  developed.  A large  share 
in  this  daring  flight  of  fun  has  been  attribnted 
to  Hogarth,  which  the  facts  that  some  of  the 
signs  bore  bis  name  slightly  disguised,  all  the 
others  being  those  of  the  journeymen  printers 
employed  upon  the  catalogue,  and  that  a Man 
loaded  with  Mischief  was  in  the  collection,  seem 
to  bear  ont.  The  catalogue  is  as  full  of  puns  as 
one  of  Hood’s  comic  annuals,  and  bears  reading 
even  now.  Some  of  the  satires  upon  the  events 
of  the  day  must  have  been  telling,  such  as  the 
Cock-lano  Ghost,  represented  as  two  hands,  one 
holding  a hammer,  the  other  a curry-comb; 
Hogarth’s  Line  of  Beauty,  illustrated  by  the 
Crooked  Billet;  the  Deadly  Nevergreen,  on  the 
road  to  Paddington;  the  Tyburn  Tree,  &c.  One 
of  the  indignant  critics,  for  the  show  had  its 
detractors  as  well  as  admirers,  considered  the 
cream  of  the  whole  jest  to  be  two  curtained  boards 
labelled,  “The  Curiosity  and  its  Companion,” 
which,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtains  pre- 
sented but  two  short  inscr'ptions,  “ Ha,  ha,  ha!” 
on  the  one  ; and  “ He,  he,  he  ! ” on  the  other. 

The  selection  of  fac  similes  is  very  quaint. 
Altogether,  the  volume  is  a valuable  record,  and 
ofl'ers  a fund  of  amusement  for  many  a rainy  day. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  THE  HARVEST. 

We  willingly  give  publicity  to  the  comments 
of  a farmer  on  our  suggestion  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  hand-labour  in  harvesting.  Any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  ordinary  method  will  he 
diSerently  regarded  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  best  served 
by  making  those  points  of  view  as  numerous  as 
possible. 

With  reference  to  the  article  entitled  " English  Bams 
and  Harvests”  (published  at  p.  789  of  the  Builder),  you 
will  perhaps  not  be  indisposed  to  hare  the  comments  of  a 
farmer  on  the  auggestiuns. 
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I.  Too  are  in  error  in  attributing  tbe  large  size  of  our 
barns  to  the  fact  that  they  were  formerly  the  store-houses 
of  farm  produce. 

Tbe  real  solution  is  this  : ‘When  thrashing  was  done  by 
the  hand,  a Urge  dry  space  was  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion itself,  as  well  as  ibr  tbe  storeage  of  the  grain  in  the 
straw,  which  supplied  thelaboorers  with  material  for  their 
work  from  day  to  day. 

Stack  after  stack  was  therefore  carted  to  the  barn  dnring 
the  winter  months,  to  insure  a regular  supply  of  straw  for 
tbe  cattle,  and  for  that  reason  the  gates  were  generally 
made  sniEcienily  wide  and  high  to  admit  a loaded  wagon. 
It  is  altogether  a mistake  to  suppose  that  barns  were  eycr 
nsed,  and  could  bo  used,  with  economy  in  storing  the 
produce  at  harvest. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  scarcely  a barn  in 
England  that  will  hold  the  produce  of  fifteen  acres  of 
loose  corn,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  my  remarks  are 
correct. 

Of  course  they  were  always  filled  at  harvest,  to  save  tbe 
extra  labour  involved  in  removing  that  corn  twice,  viz., 
from  field  to  stack,  and  thence  to  tbe  barn. 

II.  As  regards  the  process  by  which  yon  recommend 
that  oar  harvests  be  cut  and  gathered,  the  first  and  most 
palpable  objection  occurring  to  the  practical  farmer  is 
that  the  said  process  is  a step  backward,  instead  of  a step 
in  advance.  When  a man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  or  barley  in  one  day  with  the 
labour  perhaps  of  four  horses,  he  will  demur  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  severing  each  head  of  grain  separately  by 
manual  labour. 

Tou  are  utterly  mistaken  about  what  you  term  the  un- 
thrifty economy  of  the  farmer  in  seeking  to  grasp  the 
double  harvest  of  straw  and  corn  at  one  operation.  A 
practical  farmer,  if  he  knows  bis  business,  loses  neither 
in  straw  nor  in  corn,  for  he  cuts  the  former  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  the  stones  and  the  irregularities  of  surface  will 
permit  him.  either  with  scythe  or  reaper,  and  he  chooses 
that  time  for  the  operation  at  which  the  grain  will  not 
readily  shake  out  of  tbe  pulse. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmer  to  secure 
his  straw  in  good  condition,  and  a very  great  drawback  to 
the  process  recommended  in  the  BuUder  would  be  the 
destruction  aud  waste  of  straw  caused  by  the  tramplingof 
feet  over  the  entire  surface  of  tbe  field. 

Again  ; It  is  in  wet  seasons  that  tbe  proposed  plan  is  to 
be  the  moat  eflicacious,  for  in  dry  Javourable  weather 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  adopt  a slow  process. 

Now,  in  such  seasons  as  that  we  have  just  experienced, 
what  is  the  condition  of  our  corn-fields  ? ^by,  tbe  crop 
is  usually  laid  nearly  flat,  or  else  it  is  twisted,  shackle^ 
and  storm-broken,  the  Leads  lying  in  all  directions  : some 
on  the  gronnd. 

If  straw  could  be  grown  as'strong  and  as  straight  as 
tnitting-pins,  with  the  beads  unbent,  or  only  nodding 
gracefully  at  the  summit  of  the  plant,  the  scissor  process 
might  be  applied;  hut,  I am  not  exaggerating,  when  I 
state  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a field  of  wheat 
would  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  such  process  during  the 
past  harvest. 

I do  not  apply  the  terms  "empirical’’  or  "crotchety” 
to  the  proposed  remedy ; but  it  is  certainly  " theoretic!”  , 

The  true  remedy  in  wet  seasons  is  to  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn  cut  in  the  least  possible  time;  and,  if 
out  of  condition,  to  put  the  maximum  of  straw  into  the 
Stack  with  <he  com — not  the  minimum.  For  that  purpose 
our  best  farmers  nowadays  mow  their  wheat,  in  preference 
to  reaping  it.  In  the  looser  sheaf  of  motvn  corn,  the  grain 
is  sooner  dry  and  ready  to  stack. 

I cannot  give  an  opinion  about  the  ventilating  process 
adopted  in  the  Quadrilateral.  Probably  it  is  only  on  a 
level  with  ourkilu-drying  ; and  that  finds  no  favour  on  the 
score  of  economy  either  among  farmers  or  millers. 

Costinglon,  Loughborough.  K.  jf.  Sunn. 

Our  correspondent,  in  objecting  to  our  refer- 
ence to  the  height  of  barn-doors,  distinctly 
confirms  what  we  said.  We  made  no  reference 
to  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm  could  be  at  once  stored  in  a barn.  We 
merely,  in  alluding  to  a peculiar  pictorial  or 
architectural  feature  of  the  English,  and  still 
more  of  the  Belgian  country  landacape,accounted 
for  it  by  saying — which  we  do  not  object  to  do 
in  Mr.  Smith’s  own  words — that  " the  gates  were 
generally  made  sufficiently  wide  and  high  to 
admit  a loaded  wagon.”  That  the  barn  is  filled 
in  the  first  place  as  full  as  it  will  hold,  Jlr.  Smith 
tells  us  ; but  our  reference  was  to  the  archi- 
tectural features,  not  to  the  economic  value,  of 
the  barn. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  question 
of  the  applicability  of  hand-labour  to  harvest- 
ing, ilr.  Smith  falls  into  the  very  old  and  very 
common  fallacy  of  opposing  opinion  by  opinion, 
and  calling  it  opposing  theory  by  practice.  He 
says  our  suggescion  is  theoretic  : wo  should  not 
have  claimed  for  it  so  high  a value.  Theory  is 
the  co-ordiuation  of  truth,  the  due  and  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  of  ascertained  facta.  When 
any  new  idea  is  brought  forward,  any  attempt  at 
improvement  in  either  our  science  or  our  prac- 
tice, whether  it  be  the  e-\planation  of  the  laws  of 
celestial  motion,  or  the  simplest  appliance  of 
mechanical  skill  to  the  wants  of  daily  life,  the 
fresh  thought  makes  its  appearance  in  the  infant 
form  of  hypotliesis  or  suggestion.  Karely,  per- 
haps never,  does  it  command  immediate  assent. 
The  fledgling  notion  has  to  undergo  the  buffet- 
ing of  experience  and  of  experiment,  happy  if  it 
escape  death  from  the  inanition  caused  by 
neglect.  Like  other  infants,  it  succumbs  to  tbe 
process  if  weakly,  and,  if  it  survive,  comes  in 
due  time  to  take  its  place  in  the  truo  theory  ol 
which  it  is  proved  to  form  an  integral  part. 
The  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  any 
particular  calling  is  apt  to  call  his  natural  dis- 
approval  of  any  effort  to  make  him  move  out  ol 
his  accustomed  groove,  “ practical.”  It  is  trial 
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alone  that  tells  which  is  true  practice,  and, 
therefore,  true  theory,  the  old  method  or  the 
new. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  to  hand-pick  com  is  a 
step  backwards.  May  be  so  i but  that  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  not  whether  it  be  a step 
forwards  or  a step  backwards,  but  whether  it  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  that  is  of  importance. 
In  tbe  struggle  that  is  daily  going  on  between 
tbe  two  opposing  principles  of  cheapness  and  of 
excellence,  of  quantity  and  of  quality,  much  has 
yet  to  bo  done  before  the  line  can  be  authorita- 
tively drawn.  We  frequently  find  that  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  former  of  the  two  directions. 
The  beauty,  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  sewing-machine,  for  ex- 
ample, led  to  its  introduction  by  the  fashioners 
of  the  more  costly  clothing  of  either  sex  as  an 
experiment  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  But  cue 
element  was  wanting — trustworthiness.  One 
cut  or  broken  stitch  threw  open  a seam,  so  wo 
stepped  back  to  band-work  again,  and  do  not 
wittingly  trust  ourselves  to  the  protection  of 
machine-made  coats. 

Take,  again,  the  instance  of  spade-labour. 
How  costly  is  it  compared  to  the  plough  ; how 
mediaeval  in  its  simplicity  compared  to  the  re- 
sults of  steam  agriculture ; and  yet  look  at  its 
products.  Far  as  we  are  removed  from  the 
days  of  “the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife,”  we 
are,  if  we  can  at  all  look  forward,  still  further 
distant  from  the  date  when  the  spade  will  have 
to  be  laid  aside. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  corn  be  allowed 
to  get  into  the  state  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent, the  attempt  to  house  it  in  any  way  is 
full  of  cost  and  of  difficulty.  We  rather  aim  at 
preventing  than  at  remedying  such  a state, 
instances,  no  doubt,  occur,  when  sadden  and 
violent  storms  suddenly  lay  the  crops  ; bub  these 
instances  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In 
the  present  year,  for  instance,  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  at  all  events,  a long  succes- 
sion of  damp,  partially  rainy  days  preceded  the 
rougher  weather.  The  injury  to  the  crops  was 
rather  the  consequence  of  waiting  for  finer 
weather  than  of  any  predisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  to  be  beaten  by  the  rain.  It  is  in 
cases  such  as  this  that  a more  certain,  if  a some- 
what more  costly,  mode  of  reaping  would  be 
most  available. 

The  question  of  damage  to  the  straw  is  one 
of  much  importance.  We  gave  and  give  no 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  straw  and  of 
wheat.  We  presume  there  is  no  controversy 
that  the  latter  portion  of  the  crop, — the  staple 
of  human  food  among  us, — is  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  however  much  the  farmer  may  prize 
his  straw,  whether  to  chop  for  food  or  for  any  I 
other  purpose.  This  is  a question,  it  seems  to 
ns,  eminently  practical  j that  is  to  say,  a ques- 
tion which  should  bo  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience.  The  result  will  differ  on  different 
soils ; it  will  diSer  according  to  various  modes 
of  sowing.  In  that  cultivation  of  cereals  which 
has  produced  unapproachably  the  highest  re- 
turn,— the  dibbling  in  of  selected  seeds, — there 
would  probably  be  no  injury  to  the  straw  what- 
ever, any  more  than  occurs  to  the  maize-plant 
in  Southern  Europe  by  plucking  the  unripe 
spike,  which  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable. 
We  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  publicity  to  the 
result  of  any  experiments  in  hand-picking, 
whether  favourable  or  the  reverse,  or  to  any 
suggestion  from  tbe  practical  farmer  as  to  the 
best  method  of  counteracting  the  evil  of  a wet 
season. 

For  here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  In  that 
ocean  traffic  which  was  so  long  and  so  pro- 
verbially dependent  on  wind  and  tide  we  are 
daily  rendering  ourselves  more  independent  of 
both.  In  that  land  transport  for  which,  forty 
years  ago,  we  were  obliged  to  allow  so  much 
longer  time  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer, 
we  now  forget  the  difference  of  the  seasons.  lu 
so  much  that  once  depended  on  fair  weather  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  weather  as  an  element  at 
all  concerned,  while  in  the  supply  of  our  daily 
bread  we  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unsolved  caprice  of  the  climate  as  when  we  were 
slanderously  asserted  by  Caesar  to  be  living  upon 
acorns  (a  remark  that,  no  doubt,  was  about  as 
true  as  his  assertion  that  we  had  no  beech  trees 
in  the  island.  He  would  not  even  allow  us  the 
poor  consolation  of  eating  must.)  We  see  the 
precious  harvest  left  to  tho  fury  or  the  caprice  of 
Lhe  elements  without  an  effort  to  save  it.  We 
see,  from  the  prices  of  corn,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  loss,  and,  without  some  explanation 
not  yet  forthcoming,  we  have  ground  to  suspect 
that  mere  i/tan  all  this  lo.-s,  comes  out  of  the 


pocket  of  the  consumer,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
staple  of  food,  disproportionately  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  poor.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
we  think,  and  ninety-nine  eaters  of  bread  out  of 
the  hundred  will  think  with  ns,  that  our  method 
of  harvesting  is  not  on  a par  with  our  progress 
in  mechanical  improvement,  and  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  our  age. 


WOOLWICH  EXAMINATIONS  : FAIR  PLAT! 

We  trust  that  there  is  no  truth  in  tho  rumour 
which  has  excited  great  indignation  among  the 
students  preparing  for  the  next  Woolwich  ex- 
amination, that  the  sons  of  two  noblemen  of  tho 
highest  rank  in  the  English  peerage  are  likely 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
without  xindergoing  that  severe  test  in  anticipa- 
tion of  which  some  hundred  and  fifty  youths, 
between  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age  are 
now  incurring  so  considerable  an  outlay  in 
money,  in  time,  and  in  brain-work. 

The  royal  or  noble  roads  of  learning  that 
exist  in  our  ancient  universities,  are  well-known 
and  not  inconsistent  features  of  those  venerable 
institutions.  No  one  is  entitled  to  make  a 
grievance  of  them.  They  are  sanctioned  by  tra- 
dition, and  were  a part  of  the  design  of  the 
founders,  and  of  that  which  regulates  all  pro- 
ceedings in  legal  disposal  of  property,  tbe  intent 
of  the  testator. 

But  at  a time  when  public  opinion  has  rendered 
necessary  some  education,  even  for  young  men 
who  purchase  commissions,  it  would  bo  a singular 
outrage  on  those  whose  patrimony  is  in  their 
brains  to  allow  mere  rank  or  official  influence  to 
open  a back  door  to  an  academy  which  professes 
only  to  be  reached  by  means  of  one  of  tho  severest 
examinations  that  a lad  can  undergo.  Too 
severe,  it  may  be,  is  the  test : rather  fitted  for  a 
candidate  for  an  engineer  and  artillery  com- 
mission than  for  a candidate  for  a cadetship. 
Too  severe,  as  tending  to  induce  a system  of 
coaching  and  cramming,  rather  than  one  of 
sheer,  sustained,  profitable  work.  But  if  it  be 
too  severe  for  noble  aspirants  for  command  in 
tbe  scientific  corps  of  the  army,  let  the  door  he 
opened  fairly.  Let  the  character  of  the  Academy 
be  unimpaired ; and  let  us  not  see  an  example, 
in  this  finest  of  our  institutions,  of  the  shoulder- 
ing aside  the  lad  of  talent  and  of  industry  by  the 
sheer  dead  weight  of  the  lad  of  rank. 

We  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  matter  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  other 
Majesty  for  any  danger  of  the  kind  to  be  averted. 
At  a time  when  political  spirit  is  again  likely  to 
run  high,  and  when  any  fair  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  those  of  our  institutions  which  give  the  stamp 
of  intellectual  aristocracy  to  their  alumni  will  be 
greedily  laid  hold  of,  a step  that  would  make 
some  hundreds  of  the  cleverest  of  our  rising 
youth  feel  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
personal  injustice  by  an  abuse  of  the  power  of 
Government,  would  bemostdeeply  to  be  deplored. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  LONDON 
WHARFS. 

A BARE  inspection  of  the  wharfs  or  landing, 
stages  along  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  whence 
the  shipment  of  goods  commences,  must  con- 
vince the  observer  that  they  are  in  anything 
but  a good  condition.  Accidents  are  daily  hap- 
pening, which  find  an  echo  in  the  press,  so  far  as 
they  are  casualties ; but  tbe  causes  more  or  less 
of  these  are  hardly  ever  touched  upon,  save  only 
when  some  extraordinary  loss  of  life  occurs. 
Then,  and  then  only,  through  the  medium  of  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  a little  truth  leaks  out. 

Well,  let  us  be  explicit.  We  now  assert  that 
very  many  of  the  wharfs,  and  even  warehouses 
attached,  along  the  river,  are  in  a bad  condition, 
so  much  so,  that  human  life  is  in  imminent 
danger  therefrom. 

Much  passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  still 
necessarily  carried  on  between  the  many  ports 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  Thames,  and  tbe 
outlet  and  inlet  are  through  the  landing-stages 
and  warehouses  of  the  steam-packet  companies. 
Immense  cargoes,  in  every  description  of  freight, 
are  landed  or  placed  for  lading  by  the  river- 
edge.  Add  to  this,  the  fixture  aud  working  of 
huge  cranes  by  steam  power  on  these  wooden 
platforms,  which  are  most  clumsily  and  unskil- 
luily  constructed  ; the  danger  is  therefore  the 
more,  and  tbe  wonder  is,  that  the  loss  of  life  is 
not  more  frequent,  from  the  sinking  and  tearing 
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away,  aocelorated  by  the  moorage  of  steamers 
and  other  craft  fastened  alongside. 

Not  being  aware  whether  the  Harbonr  or 
Ballast  Board  have  an  inspector  for  looking  after 
these  things,  we  speak  in  hope  that  attention 
will  be  at  once  directed  to  them  j and  we  are  the 
more  concerned  from  the  fact  that  personal 
inspection  has  warranted  ns  in  pronouncing 
with  some  degree  of  truth  thereon. 

A case  in  point,  immediately  under  our  eyes, 
is  that  of  the  St.  Katherine  Steam  Packet  Wharf, 
below  the  Tower.  For  some  months  back  the 
entire  extent  of  the  back  walls  of  the  goods  store- 
houses of  this  company  has  beendroppingasunder, 
and  the  old  corrugated  landing  stage  attached, 
which  is  composed  of  old  ship  timbers,  is  unmis- 
takably walking  out  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  now  making 
to  keep  these  large  storehouses  from  dropping 
asunder,  but  the  system  of  shoring  adopted  will 
not  stave  off  the  inevitable  fate  that  sooner  or 
later  will  arrive.  The  action  of  the  steam 
loading-crane  here  some  two  or  three  months 
since  propelled  itself,  and  a portion  of  the  plat- 
form to  which  it  is  attached,  into  the  river: 
happily,  by  a mere  chance,  human  life  was  not 
sacrificed. 

Piles  are  being  now  sunk  to  strengthen  and 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  old  construction, 
but  the  work  has  little  relation  to  carpentry  or 
“ building  in  water.”  It  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  craft  of  the  “navvie,”  who,  though  a 
“ pioneer  of  civilization,”  is  not  necessarily  “ a 
builder  of  nations.” 

The  Irongate  Steam  Wharf,  which  joins  that  of 
St.Katherine,bear3favourablecomparisonofwhat 
is  required  where  so  much  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  of  the  kingdom  passes  and  repasses. 
But  comparisons  are  odious.  Both  companies 
are  equally  rich,  and  have  more  than  once  been 
in  a dead  struggle  with  each  other  to  extinguish 
or  be  distinguished  in  rivalship  and  low  rates. 
Some  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  brought 
forward  to  exculpate  the  owners  of  these  wharfs, 
or  the  companies  to  whom  they  are  leased , for  their 
want  of  attention.  That  is,  the  exigencies  of  the 
system  are  such  that  they  do  not  allow  them  a 
single  day  for  building  or  repairs,  and  the  tide 
is  inexorable,  and  they  govern  and  are  governed 
by  it.  The  excuse,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  traffic  of  the  London  streets  is  an  affair 
somewhat  prodigious,  and  were  the  Corporation 
inclined  they  might  put  forward  a similar  ex- 
cuse ; yet,  notwithstanding,  they  find  time  to 
project  and  carry  out  a herculean  system  of 
main  drainage,  paving  and  flagging,  and  street- 
uprooting,  without  stopping  for  a moment  the 
swollen  and  systematic  passenger  and  vehicular 
traffic  of  the  metropolis. 

We  have  now  drawn  attention  to  matter 
fraught  with  lasting  good  or  dire  peril,  accord- 
ing to  the  attention  or  inattention  that  it  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  its  proper  conservers. 
The  objects  in  view  are  not  to  suggest  improve- 
ineuts  where  they  are  badly  wanted,  bub  to 
prevent  danger  and  loss  of  human  life,  which 
are  most  likely  one  day  or  another  to  occur  if 
the  patent  and  obvious  remedies  be  not  resorted 
to  in  time  whereby  they  may  be  avoided. 

H. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  PICCADILLY. 

The  parish  church,  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing  internal 
renovation. 

This  church,  although  on  the  whole  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  appears  to  have  been 
under  other  hands  either  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion or  since,  which  might  account  for  the 
various  internal  disfigurements  that  existed 
till  within  the  last  ten  years,  at  which  time 
internal  improvements  were  made. 

The  authorities  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
early  in  the  year  that  thorough  cleansiug  and 
redecoratioa  were  necessary  in  addition  to 
other  matters  to  be  done  if  practicable,  plans 
and  specifications  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Howell,  architect,  and  tenders  for  the  works 
were  ultimately  received  from  the  following ; — 

Measrs.  Patrick,  Westminster  Bridge-road  £983 

Mr.  J.  Arnold,  Jermyn-street 803 

Mesars.  Bywaters,  Xing-street,  Kegcnt-atreet  ...  770 

Messrs.  T.  Abbott  & Bon,  Lower  James-atreet, 
Goldeu-square 725 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  T.  Abbott  & Son  was 
accepted. 

Messrs.  Strode,  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  were 
consulted,  and  finally  directed  to  fix  two  of  thoir 
Bun-bumers  in  the  ceiling  at  an  estimated  cost 


of  1601.,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  almost 
the  whole  of  the  somewhat  heavy  bronzed  gas- 
brackets and  standards  in  the  body  of  the  church 
and  galleries,  the  heat  from  which  rendered  the 
church  generally  and  the  galleries  in  particular 
extremely  oppressive  during  the  evening  ser- 
vices. 

The  general  design  of  the  church  is  tolerably 
well  known,  consisting  of  a wide  nave  and  aisles, 
with  a shallow  recess  at  either  end,  one  of  which 
forms  tho  chancel.  The  nave  has  a semicircular 
arched  ceiling,  with  five  bays  on  each  side. 
These  are  formed  by  semicircular  arched  open- 
ings,  springing  from  the  same  level  as  the  large 
arch  of  the  nave  ceiling,  the  piers  between  the 
bays  being  formed  by  Corinthian  columns  and 
entablatures,  the  entablatures  being  carried  by 
the  columns  at  one  end,  and  some  beautiful 
corbels  at  the  other  projecting  from  the  walla. 
There  being  five  bays  on  each  side,  there  are  six 
columns,  the  entablatures  at  the  extreme  east 
and  west  of  the  end  bays  having  not  merely  a 
slight  projection  from  the  wall,  but  the  full 
width  of  the  column, — the  columns  being  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  wall,  leaving  a space 
in  the  clear  which  allows  the  abacus  to  be  nearly 
complete  ; and  it  is  evident  from  various  pecu- 
liarities that  it  was  either  set  out  wrong  in  the 
first  instance,  or  the  design  was  modified  after- 
wards BO  as  to  allow  of  these  colnmns  at  each 
end  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  detached.  The 
superiority  of  this  effect  over  a mere  corbel  or 
pilaster  is  undeniable  j and  it  being  quite  evident 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  thought  this  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  account  for  or  warrant  an 
alteration  in  his  original  design,*  it  was  de- 
termined, if  practicable,  to  remove  portions  of 
two  galleries,  or  two  portions  of  organ-gallery 
and  staircases,  which  unfortunately  defeated  and 
frustrated  the  very  result  which  had  been  ob- 
tained with  so  much  ingenuity,  study,  and  daring, 
even  to  throwing  the  face  of  the  entablature  out 
of  the  parallel  with  the  face  of  tho  wall  on  which 
it  is  run,  so  to  speak,  by  6 inches  or  more. 

This  alteration  has  been  made ; new  stair- 
cases to  reach  the  organ  gallery  substitute  the 
offending  galleries  removed,  and  Sir  C.  Wren’s 
original  intention  stands  revealed. 

The  east  end,  the  seat  of  Gibbons’s  celebrated 
carving,  has  also  been  much  improved. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  being  either  of 
plaster  or  wood,  and  being  painted,  of  course  it 
all  had  to  be  painted  again,  excepting  the  pew- 
ing,  which  is  constructed  of  wainscot.  The 
walls  are  a warm  stone  colour  j the  entablature 
is  veined  white  marble  with  the  frieze  as 
dove  marble ; the  ceiling  is  a delicate  grey, 
and  the  enrichments  are  slightly  relieved  by  a 
warm  white  tint.  By  these  means  the  different 
features  are  distinguished  from  each  other  with- 
out actual  contrast,  the  columns  are  still  Sienna 
(cleansed),  and  the  caps  and  bases  white. 

Tho  capitals  of  the  columns  have  been  re- 
lieved by  tinting  the  bells  the  same  colour  as 
the  shafts,  the  leaves  and  abacus  being  white. 

Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  the 
■ gallery  fronts,  the  organ-case,  and  the  somewhat 
weak  reredosf  have  been  painted  and  grained  in 
imitation  of  walnut-wood,  and  varnished.  Tho 
effect  of  this  is  very  good. 

The  tablets  at  tho  east  end  have  black  letters 
and  gold  capitals  on  a white  ground.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  letters  are  Italian,  of  a date  cor- 
responding with  the  erection  of  the  church  ; and 
some  appropriate  texts,  chosen  by  the  rector, 
have  been  added  to  the  usual  Creed,  Command- 
ments, and  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Gilding  has  been  used  but  sparingly.  Praise 
is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Abbott  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  out  tho  works.  The 
formation  of  tho  openings  in  the  ceiling,  to  admit 
of  the  sunlights,  I'equired  skill. 

Tho  fine  organ  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  improved  by  Messrs.  Bishop,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ex-churchwarden  Crane. 

The  rector  and  churchwardens,  being  natu- 
rally careful  of  their  church,  have  taken  a deep 
interest  in  the  work,  and  have  given  it  their 
close  attention. 


* Tho  east  and  west  bays  of  the  church  are  not  so  wide 
as  the  three  centre  ones,  having  apparently  been  reduced; 
and  as  they  ore  each  covered  by  a semi-circular  arched 
ceiling,  in  order  to  conceal  the  difference  of  level  which 
would  appear  in  the  ceiling  lines,  the  springing  of  the 
narrower  arches  is  stilted,  so  as  to  bring  tho  crowns  all 
level,  and  thereby  conceal  the  difference. 

+ This  reredos,  however,  if  left  in  its  original  state, 
would  have  been  better,  being  apparently  all  framed  and 
moulded  iu  cedar,  and  when  disturbed  for  necessary 
alterations,  still  gave  out  a fragrant  odour;  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  painted  too  often  to  allow  of  its  being  restored 
to  its  pristine  condition. 


A PAPER  ON  STRIKES, 

The  following  account  of  events  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  may  not  be 
without  interest  at  tho  present  time. 

There  was  a certain  country  in  which  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  working  men  gradually 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  did  nob  get 
a fair  share  of  the  productions  of  their  own 
labour.  They  worked  hard  all  day  long  building 
fine  houses,  which  were  occupied  by  people  who 
never  laid  a finger  upon  their  construction. 
They  dug  fish-ponds  for  other  men  to  fish  in  ; 
reared  sheep  and  cattle  and  game  for  others  to 
eat ; wove  fine  clothes  for  the  children  of  the 
rich,  their  own  little  ones  having  meanwhile 
hardly  shoes  to  their  feet ; and  in  numberless 
ways  it  was  quite  clear  to  them  that  by  some 
process  which  they  could  not  fathom  a large  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  was  diverted  into  a wrong 
channel. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  a remedy,  they 
agreed  to  emigrate  to  some  countiy  where 
there  should  be  no  rich  people,  and  no  mere 
consumers  of  wealth.  Accordingly  they  invited 
a select  number  of  artisans  to  join  their  party, 
and  all  went  off  in  a body  to  their  new  home. 
Having  no  rich  people  amongst  them,  there  was 
of  conrse  no  place  for  a large  number  of  appli- 
cants, who  were  rejected  as  being  merely  pro- 
ducers of  articles  of  luxury  ; and  the  leaders  of 
tho  scheme  were  rather  surprised  to  find  how 
many  were  dependent  for  a living  upon  occu- 
pations which  they  looked  upon  as  almost,  if  not 
quite,  useless. 

Arrived  at  the  colony,  all  went  well  for  a 
time  : the  woodmen  cut  down  trees,  the 
sawyers  sawed  them  into  boards,  bricks  were 
made  and  houses  reared,  and  each  man  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  which  suited  him  best. 
They  found  some  difficulty  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient money,  as  it  was  very  inconvenient  to 
carry  on  business  by  barter,  which  in  many 
cases  they  were  obliged  to  do.  However,  after  a 
time  it  was  pretty  well  established  that  a cer- 
tain relation  existed  between  the  various  kinds 
of  labour,  and  this  ‘formed  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
changes. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  the  shoemakers  of 
the  colony  that  men  must  have  shoes,  and 
that  only  shoemakers  could  make  them ; they 
therefore  made  it  known  oue  day  that  for  the 
future  they  intended  to  work  only  four  days  in  a 
week,  and  that  they  should  expect  to  have  as 
much  food  and  clothes  supplied  to  them  as  they 
previously  had.  The  rest  of  the  community 
grumbled  a good  deal,  and  wore  their  boots  very 
thin  5 but  at  last  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
the  shoemakers  triumphed,  chuckling  a good 
deal  at  their  ingenuity,  enjoying  their  two  days’ 
holidays  immensely,  and  wondering  at  their  own 
moderation  in  not  stipulating  for  three  days  in- 
stead of  two. 

The  example  once  set  was  contagious : other 
trades  soon  followed.  The  painters  said  that 
painting  was  unhealthy,  and  required  better 
food  5 the  sawyers  said  their  work  was  more 
exhausting  than  that  of  the  weavers ; and  the 
fishermen  complained  of  exposure  to  the  sun : 
to  make  a long  story  short,  each  trade  in  turn 
went  in  for  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  for  more 
pay,  and  as  they  could  not  consistently  refuse 
to  others  what  they  claimed  for  themselves,  it 
ended  in  all  having  wages  of  from  15s.  to  IZ. 
per  day,  and  working  eight  hours  or  less  per 
day. 

But  it  was  gradually  forced  upon  their  notice 
that  they  were  actually  worse  off  now  than  at 
first,  and  they  could  not  understand  it  at  all ; nor, 
in  fact,  have  they  yet  learned  that  the  share  of 
each  individual  in  the  good  things  of  this  life 
depends  very  much  upon  the  whole  quantity 
produced,  and  that  if  all  producers  work  fewer 
hours,  this  means  simpl}'  that  there  will  be  less 
of  everything  for  everybody.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  we  could  begin  the 
new  year  with  wages  of  all  kinds  ten  times 
higher  than  at  present,  of  course  all  home  pro- 
ductions would  immediately  rise  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  so  long  as  we  could  induce 
other  nations  to  continue  to  supply  us  with  food, 
&c.,  at  tho  old  prices,  and  to  buy  our  produc- 
tions at  the  new  rate,  we  should  get  on  swim- 
mingly  3 but  how  long  would  it  last  ? Perhaps  the 
leaders  and  organizers  of  strikes  will  explain  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  be  derived  from  “ a strike  all 
round.” 

I need  not  name  the  country  where  this  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  occurred,  but  any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  process  in.  operation  need  not 
go  far  from  home.  An  Engineer. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OE  DKAINAGE  LS  USE  AT 
WEST  WORTIIIKG. 


I SEE,  in  your  article  on  the  Leamington 
Drainage  CoDgrees,  you  remark  that  “nothing 
new  was  elicited/’  by  which  I am  led  to  con- 
clude that  my  system  of  drainage  now  in  use  at 
West  Worthing,  which  ig  entirely  new  and  seems 
to  meet  all  requirements,  has  been  overlooked  by 
your  reporter.*  I am  induced,  therefore,  to  give 
you  a brief  description  thereof,  as  I think  you 
will  admit  that  it  is  the  plan  best  suited  for 
general  adoption. 

The  objects  of  this  system  of  drainage  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  To  separate  by  filtration,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  fluid  from  the  solid  portion 
of  the  sewage,  and  thereby  retain  the  greatest 
quantity  possible  in  the  solid  form. 

2.  To  render  the  fluid  part  sufficiently  in- 
noxious to  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nearest 
water-way. 

3.  To  remove  the  solid  portion  expeditiously, 
and  without  nuisance. 

To  effect  these  objects,  a shaft  or  chamber,  is 
constructed  at  each  central  point  of  drainage  to 
which  the  sewage  of  a population  of  about  3,000 
can  be  directed. 

The  sewers  lead  into  the  chamber,  and  the 
chamber  communicates  with  the  nearest  drain- 
age outlet. 

In  the  chamber,  a box  is  placed  in  such 
manner  as  to  receive  all  the  sewage  passing 
from  the  drains. 

A filter,  furnished  with  deodorising  materials, 
incloses  the  box  on  every  side,  and  allows  only 
the  fluid  portion  of  the  sewage  to  escape  from  it 
into  the  chamber,  the  solid  portion  being  therein 
retained. 

Drains,  the  beds  of  which  are  at  a level  some- 
what higher  than  the  top  of  the  filters,  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  communicate  with  the  sewers 
from  the  houses  and  gnllies,  to  intercept  and 
carry  off  the  surcharge  of  rain-water  during 
heavy  and  continued  storms  when  the  sewers 
will  have  been  thoroughly  washed  by  the  pre- 
ceding rain  which  will  have  found  its  way 
throngh  the  filters  and  chamber  towards  the 
outlet, 

A clean  filter,  containing  a manure-box,  is 
brought  every  morning  in  the  filter  carriage  to  , 
the  chamber,  and  tho  cover  having  been  taken 
off,  the  full  filter  which  has  been  used  is  drawn 
from  the  chamber  and  fastened  in  the  carriage, 
which  stands  immediately  over  it.  The  clean 
filter  is  then  substituted  for  that  taken  out, 
merely  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  carriage 
and  lowering  the  filter  by  a chain  to  its  place  in 
the  chamber.  The  full  filter  is  then  conveyed  to 
the  scavengers’  yard,  where  it  is  opened,  and  the 
box  containing  tho  manure  is  taken  out  and 
closed  with  a screwed-down  cover  ready  for 
conveyance  to  any  place  where  its  fertilizing 
contents  may  be  required.  The  parts  of  the 
filter  are  then  washed  and  refilled  around  a clean 
mamure-box,  and,  when  replenished  with  deodo- 
rising ingredients,  are  ready  for  conveyance  to 
the  chamber  on  the  following  morning. 

In  consequence  of  the  prompt  filtration  of  the 
sewage,  the  greater  portion  of  its  fertilizing  in- 
gredients are  retained  unaltered  in  the  manure 
box.  The  solids  are  not  entirely  disintegrated, 
and  the  fluid  portion  is  decomposed  in  passing 
through  the  fitter,  leaving  behind  it  the  greater 
part  of  its  productive  components. 

The  solid  sewage  being  confined  in  a portable 
vessel,  and  surrounded  by  a deodorisingmedium, 
is  taken  in  a few  minutes  from  the  drain,  and 
conveyed  out  of  the  town  without  nuisance,  no 
perceptible  odour  emanating  from  the  filter  at 
any  time. 

The  flnid  passing  from  the  filter  is  completely 
deodorized  j and,  being  rendered  innoxious,  may 
be  nsed  for  irrigation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood,  or  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nearest 
waterway,  thus  dispensing  with  the  construction 
oi  largo  and  costly  conduits  for  conveying  the 
sewage  to  distant  outlets. 

^ The  expense  attending  the  use  of  these  filters 
mcluding  interest  on  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
chambers,  filters,  cart  and  appurtenances,  the 
rent  of  scavengers’  yard,  and  the  depreciation 
of  plant,  but  not  including  the  expense  of  laying 
the  draina,^  which  would  vary  in  every  locality 
would  entail  on  a population  of  12,000  a rate  of 
about  6d.  per  head  per  annum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  value  of  the 


• We  were  acqoeinted  with  this  system  before 
meetiDg  of  tue  Coogre^s,  and  some  time  ago  allud 
Its  results.  “ 


sewage  produced  would  be  about  10a.  the  cart- 
load. 

A population  of  12,000  would  prodnee  about 
400  such  loads  per  annum,  which  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  about  4d.  per  head,  redneing  the  rate 
to  2d.  per  head  per  annum. 

Charles  E.  Austen. 


CHALIIERS’S  MEMORIAL  CHURCH, 
EDINBDRGH. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  founding  a now  con- 
gregation. The  rapidly  increasing  suburb  of 
the  Grange  had  no  church  within  its  bounds, 
and  that  body  fixed  npon  it  as  a suitable  posi- 
tion for  such  a purpose.  The  new  church  has 
been  erected  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  the  leader  of  the  “disruption”  from 
the  establishment  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  “ Free  Church  of  Scotland.”  The 
site  is  close  to  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
southern  cemetery,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
learned  divine  are  interred.  It  is  thirteenth 
century  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  portion  usually  occupied  by  a chancel 
having  a vestry  in  its  stead.  The  nave,  which 
is  the  longest  arm  of  the  cross,  faces  the  south, 
and  is  entered  by  a doorway  having  red-coloured 
stone  shafts  in  the  ingoings,  with  carved  caps. 
On  each  side  of  this  doorway  is  a single-light 
cusped  window,  having  shafts  similar  to  those  in 
the  doorway.  Crocheted  gablets  are  placed  over 
these  features,  that  over  the  doorway  beingpierced 
with  a quatrefoil  light.  The  chief  feature  of 
this  elevation  is  a three-light  window,  with  bold 
and  effective  tracery  and  coloured  shafts,  and 
the  raking  cornice  is  carved  with  foliated  orna- 
ment, and  finished  with  an  elaborate  and  rather 
heavy  cross,  which  feature  is  repeated  on  the 
gables  of  the  transepts.  The  transepts  are  of 
equal  height  with  the  nave,  which  they  join  too 
abruptly.  The  lower  part  of  each  gable  is  occu- 
pied by  a series  of  single-light  cusped  windows, 
with  coloured  shafts  between  each ; and  above 
these  is  a large  rose-window.  In  the  north 
gable  is  a window  of  equal  dimensions  to  that  in 
the  nave,  with  which  it  is  hardly  in  unison, 
being  as  weak  and  ineffective  as  the  other  is 
bold  and  telling.  Avery  common-place  chimney 
is  the  crowning  feature.  Although  the  church 
stands  on  an  open  site,  the  north  elevation 
appears  to  have  been  ignored,  and  presents  a 
very  ugly  appearance,  whether  viewed  near  or 
at  a distance.  At  each  of  the  angles  are  double 
buttresses  finished  with  gablets,  against  which 
the  main  gables  abut  awkwardly.  The  roof  is 
finished  with  a metal  cresting,  and  a paltry 
metal  ventilator  is  placed  over  the  nave : a 
well-designed  fl^che  at  the  junction  of  the  tran- 
septs would  have  produced  a much  better  effect. 

Provision  is  made  for  a spire  at  the  sooth- 
east  angle,  and  for  a turret  at  the  receding  angle 
to  the  west. 

The  interior  is  finished  in  plaster,  and  has  an 
open-timber  hammer-beam  roof.  The  effect,  at 
present,  is  gannt  and  unfinished. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  in  Arboretum-street,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Grammar  School,  has  been 
laid  by  Lord  Belper,  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county.  The  new  school  and  play-grounds 
will  occupy  a piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  the 
Arboretum,  comprising  about  3i  acres,  and 
stretching  from  Arboretum-street  to  Forest-road. 
The  design  selected  was  furnished  by  Mr.  T. 
Simpson,  architect.  The  buildings  will  be  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  the  Lancastrian  period, 
the  present  portion  taking  the  form  of  the  letter 
X.  The  principal  front  will  extend  east  and 
west,  facing  Arboretum-street,  the  class-rooms 
and  other  offices  running  north  and  south.  The 
front  section  of  the  block  is  to  contain  the 
classical  school  to  the  east,  and  the  English 
school  to  the  west.  Each  school  will  be  60  ft. 
long  by  80  ft.  wide,  with  20  ft.  in  height  to  the 
eave  and  30  ft.  to  the  ridge.  They  are  to  have 
open  timbered  roofs.  The  schools  will  be  entered 
separately,  by  porches  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  rear.  The  rooms  will  be  divided  to  the  south 
by  private  apartments  for  the  masters,  and 
beyond,  in  the  centre,  by  a visitors’  room  and 
hbmry,  36  ft.  6 in.  long  by  16  ft.  2 in.  wide.  wUb 
slide  doors  at  eithw  end,  so  that  the  schools  may 


be  united  with  the  library  at  pleasure,  forming 
an  unbroken  vista  of  160  ft.  Near  the  western 
porch  there  is  to  be  a porter’s  lodge,  and  abuttbg 
upon  the  eastern  porch  will  be  tho  masters’ 
offices.  From  the  entrance  - hall,  extending 
northward,  there  is  to  be  a covered  corridor, 
93  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  wide,  with  an  open  timbered 
roof,  and  bounded  right  and  left  by  a suite  of 
; nine  class-rooms,  each  17  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide. 
To  the  west  of  the  corridor,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a dining-hall,  41  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide, 
with  a covered  passage  leading  to  the  grounds, 
which  will  complete  the  contents  of  the  ground- 
floor.  The  site  is  to  be  divided  north  and  south, 
the  southern  portion  embracing  the  schools, 
terraces,  and  lawn,  and  the  section  to  the  north 
being  set  apart  for  recreative  purposes.  The  latter 
portion  will  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  Forest- 
road,  leaving  the  buildings  on  a high  terrace, 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  a belt  of  shrubbery 
and  the  terrace  is  to  be  upheld  by  a tennis  wall 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  site.  An  arch- 
way under  the  terrace,  in  the  centre  of  the 
tennis-wall,  will  lead  by  a passage  to  a well- 
lighted  play -room,  underneath  the  schools,  160  ft- 
long  by  30  ft.  wide.  The  ashes  are  to  be  utilized 
for  dry  closets.  Passing  through  an  arcade  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance-hall,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  a flight  of  steps  will  lead  to  a gallery 
library,  over  the  visitors’  waiting-room,  in  the 
centre;  and  also  to  a committee-room,  over  the 
southern  entrance,  having  a terrace  in  front,  and 
overlooking  the  lawn.  The  gallery  library  is  to 
be  divided  from  the  schools  by  traceried  win- 
dows, from  which  the  operations  in  the  rooms 
below  may  be  seen.  A geometrical  staircase  to 
the  left  of  the  gallery  library  will  lead  to  a 
museum  and  observatory,  on  the  third  story, 
lighted  on  all  sides,  and  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  flag-tower.  The  head  meter’s  house, 
though  detached,  will  be  in  the  same  style  as  the 
principal  block  ; and  the  whole  pile  is  to  be  built 
of  Bulwell  stone,  with  white  Hollington  dress- 
ings. The  estimated  cost  is  about  6,0001.,  and 
Mr.  George  Johnson  has  contracted  for  the 
work. 


SKETCHES  AT  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

The  Institute  has  subscribed  to  the  rule  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-oolonrs,  that 
gives  to  those  who  love  to  look  upon  the  practice 
of  their  art  a winter  of  content.  With  some 
half-dozen  exceptions  the  members  ai’o  all  sever- 
ally represented,  under  the  condition  which  ob- 
tains that  a special  class  of  performances  should 
distinguish  these  exhibitions  from  the  occasions 
when  carefully  pruned,  grafted,  and  more  highly 
cultivated  productions  mark  the  more  genial 
season. 

However,  snowdrops,  daffodils,  and  primroses, 
are  as  welcome  in  their  turn  as  their  more  con- 
spicuous successors ; and  sketches  and  studies 
have  a charm  of  their  own  that  even  the  most 
successful  adaptation  and  dressing  of  them  fail 
to  improve.  Though  the  instances  are  rare 
that  show  no  signs  of  peculiar  methods  in  ex- 
pressing it,  there  is  generally  a degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  that  truth  to  nature  always 
lends,  throughout  the  innumerable  landscape- 
drawings  contributed  to  these  collections;  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  often  more  valuable  than 
the  elaborately-completed  works ; for  painters, 
like  preachers,  are  sometimes  apt  to  overwhelm 
their  text  by  excessive  ornate  dissertation.  Of 
the  subject  and  figure  drawings,  with  enough  to 
represent  the  department  numerically,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  that  would  not  involve- 
repetition  of  what  has  already  and  frequently 
been  written  before.  There  are  very  interest- 
ing studies  by  Mr.  Henry  Warren  for  some 
of  his  best-known  works,  with  bold,  clever,  but 
slight  sketches  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Corbould^ 
and  Mr.  J.  Absalon  exhibits  a rough  but  masterly 
first  edition  of  his  well-to-be-remembered  draw- 
ing of  “Prince  Charles  Edward  in  the  Island  of 
Skye:”  Mr.  E.  H.  Wehnert,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine, 
Mr.  C.  Green,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Kilburne, 
send  carefully  executed  imitations  of  such  ma- 
terials as  sea-coast  and  rural  resorts  will  fur- 
nish the  figure  draughtsman  bent  on  study  : and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas  some  very  agreeable  groups 
of  children,  enlivened  by  well-selected  incident, 
and  a pretty  reflexion  of  a busy  young  lady  pre- 
paring for  Christmas  gaiety.  Mr.  C.  Cattermole 
revives  recollection  of  his  illustrious  namesake 
in  some  spirited  compositions ; and  Mr.  Guido 
Bach’s  “Italian  Peasants”  and  “ Sclavonians” 
with  his  less  complete  and  more  classic  il- 
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lustrations,  betoken  power  ae  well  as  ambi- 
tion. Mr.  L.  Haghe  signaliKes  his  sketches 
by  the  same  superior  brilliancy  and  force, — con- 
sidering the  two  “ studio  ” interiors  are  but 
sketches, — that  in  a higher  comparatiTe  degree 
identify  him  in  more  matured  performances. 
Mr.  Carl  Werner’s  Eastern  architectural  subjects, 
Mr.  D’Egvillo’s  aud  Mr.  W.  W.  Deane’s  Con- 
tinental ditto,  are  among  those  that  are  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  noteworthy  things  to 
be  seen  here.  Indeed,  to  give  an  impartial 
notice  of  what  there  is  to  admire,  would  be 
occupation  for  a longer  day  than  November 
could  provide,  since  one  is  scarcely  long  enough 
to  show  even  the  many  choice  examples  of  talent 
and  skill  contributed  by  Messrs.  Bennett  & 
Whyroper,  who  rival  each  the  other  in  crispness 
of  touch,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  indi- 
cate foliage,  tree-trunk,  and  herbage ; of  Messrs. 
Edmund  Warren,  Leitch,  Pahey,  Hine,  Maple- 
stone,  McKowan,  Philp,  Penley,  Reed,  Row- 
hotbam,  Sutcliffe,  Vacher,  and  the  rest,  who  all 
have  special  views  with  regard  to  nature,  that 
are  well  worth  discussion. 

Miss  S.  Setcbel,  Miss  Farmer,  Mrs.  Clarendon 
Smith,  Mrs.  Duffield,  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  are  not 
the  only  lady  members  who  are  represented, 
though  they  are  of  the  foremost  by  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  their  drawings. 

Mr.  Shalders  adds  a capital  tbongh  small  com- 
position of  sheep,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  a study 
of  pigeons,  that  assist  in  giving  pleasant  variety 
to  the  whole. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PANCRAS  CHURCH, 
LONDON. 

St.  Pancras  Church,  well  known  as  furnish- 
ing ns  a modem  adaptation  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, has  recently  been  reopened,  after  having 
been  closed  for  about  two  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decorating  its  interior. 

The  ceiling  — a flat  one  — is  divided  into 
compartments  by  a series  of  girders  running 
transversely,  and  by  narrow  enriched  bands 
longitudinaily ; these  are  painted  light  stone 
colour.  The  compartments  are  arranged  in 
square  coffers,  the  ground  painted  blue,  except 
at  the  intersections,  where  the  panel  is  red. 
The  margins  round  the  coffers  are  painted  citron 
colour,  framed  by  morone  red  lines.  The  en- 
riched  flowers  are  painted  soft  white,  with  parts 
gilt,  and  in  the  plain  coffers  are  radiating  gilt 
stars. 

The  main  walls  above  the  galleries  are  painted 
sage  green ; and  the  enriched  members  of  the 
cornices  are  harmoniously  coloured  to  form  re- 
lief between  ceiling  and  walls. 

The  galleries  rest  on  a series  of  columns 
painted  stone  colour,  the  caps  and  bases  being 
slightly  bronzed  5 and  the  fronts  of  the  galleries 
are  painted  Etruscan  brown,  with  bronze  orna- 
ments : over  each  column  is  a grey  panel,  with 
vellum  and  gold  ornament.  The  walls  under 
the  galleries  are  painted  morone  colour. 

The  upper  walls  of  the  circular  apse  are 
painted  rich  red,  as  a background  to  six  large 
verd-antique  columns  5 the  podium  on  which  these 
stand  is  painted  to  imitate  grey  porphyry.  The 
ceiling  of  the  apse  is  coloured  blue.  The  scroll 
•ornaments  and  cup  and  wheat-ears  are  richly 
gilt. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Grace, 
under  a committee  of  trustees  appointed  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Pancras,  Canon  Champneys,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Ghinn  were  joint  treasurers. 

The  system  of  colour  adopted  may  be  termed 
safe  rather  than  brave ; and  the  general  effect 
is  in  consequence  quiet  and  elegant,  rather  than 
striking. 


ITALY’S  PICTURES  IN  FRANCE. 

A story,  truth-like,  if  not  true,  is  told  by  the 
Times  correspondent  from  Venice,  much  too  good 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Our  readers 
know  that  the  question  of  the  return  of  certain 
objects  removed  to  Vienna  by  the  Austrians  has 
been  agitated  in  Venice,  and  the  story  runs  that, 
General  Lebecuf  having  pressed  General  MSring 
to  state  what  had  really  been  taken  away  by 
the  Austrians,  the  latter  referred  him  to  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison,  and  an  appointment 
was  made  for  L6ba3uf  and  Alemann  to  go  over 
the  Imperial  Palace  together.  On  passing 
through  one  of  the  rooms  the  Frenchman  was 
struck  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  a picture, 
determined  by  a vacancy  in  one  of  the  large 


frames.  “There  must  have  been  a picture 
here?”  “ Yes,  general,  a very  fine  one.”  “Then 
I must  really  insist  on  its  immediate  restoration 
in  the  name  of  my  master,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon.” “Nay,  then,”  replied  Alemann,  with  a 
slight  smile,  “your  Excellency  must  use  your 
own  influence,  for  it  happens  to  be  at  Paris.” 
So  if  the  Signori  Barozzi,  Berchet,  and  Sagredo 
are  really  about  to  examine  into  the  loss  of 
documents  and  objects  of  art  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  libraries  and  museums  of  Venice,  it  may 
be  worth  their  while  to  begin  a little  further 
back  in  her  history  than  A.D.  1866.  Verily 
Time  brings  his  revenges.  It  would  not  surprise 
us,  and  it  would  certainly  much  delight  us,  to 
find  the  Emperor  of  the  French  looking  through 
the  Paris  collections,  and  sending  back  any 
Italian  property  that  had  been  retained  in  mis- 
take. 


TEE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  9th 
instant,* 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  proceeded  to  make 
some  observations  as  to  tbe  relations  which 
should  exist  between  architecture  and  tbe  in- 
dustrial arts.  Architecture  was,  he  remarked, 
to  a great  extent  dependent  on  the  industrial  arts, 
and  the  industrial  arts  were  so  on  architecture. 
If  they  were  to  look  at  the  Pantheon,  the  Par- 
thenon, and  other  similar  buildings,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  denuded  of  all  that  made  them 
perfect.  In  order  to  make  a structure  really 
perfect  it  was  necessary  to  have  tbe  co-operation 
of  various  tradesmen  and  the  various  processes 
carried  out  were  dictated  by  the  materials  used. 
The  work  of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
metal-worker,  were  all  subsidiary  to  the  cover- 
ing. It  was  by  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
terials that  tbe  best  forms  of  novelty  conld  be 
obtained  and  tbe  greatest  advance  made  in  the 
industrial  arts.  He  believed  that  more  novelty 
would  be  secured  by  endeavouring  to  impart 
other  adjuncts  to  architecture  than  by  twisting 
up  old  materials  into  new  forms.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  might  be  efleoted  with  new 
materials,  he  referred  to  mosaic  tiles,  which 
were  introduced  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
since,  but  which  in  the  short  time  that  had 
since  elapsed,  had  revolutionised  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  interior  architecture.  So,  too,  with 
stained  glass,  the  liberal  introduction  of  which 
into  ecclesiastical  structures  especially,  had  led 
to  an  alteration,  not  only  in  the  style  of  win- 
dows,  hut,  as  a necessary  consequence,  in  the 
whole  shape  of  buildings.  It  was  by  the  judi- 
cions  use  of  the  industrial  arts  in  combination 
with  architecture,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
make  our  new  bnildings  harmonize  in  form  and 
colour  with  the  skeleton  fabrics  of  the  past  which 
still  remained  to  us.  Of  late  years,  the  mason’s 
art  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  use  of 
coloured  bricks,  and  greater  scope  had  thus  been 
given  to  the  architect’s  knowledge  of  design. 
Through  the  energy  of  Pugin  and  the  wisdom  of 
Barry,  new  arts  had  been  utilised  in  the  building 
of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster.  Pugin  tho- 
roughly understood  the  use  of  carved  wood, 
stained  glass,  hangings,  and  mural  decorations. 
Before  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  built, 
the  art  of  setting  out  complicated  stonework  was 
almost  unknown,  or,  at  least,  was  not  brought 
into  practical  operation.  The  careful  setting 
out  and  carving  of  stone  had  a tendency  to  make 
the  workman  proud  of  his  work;  and  this  pride 
was  not  lost  upon  the  architect,  who  laboured 
to  make  hie  design  worthy  of  good  work.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  any  monument  perfect 
without  consulting  technical  excellence,  for  it 
was  only  by  careful  attention  to  those  matters 
that  architecture  could  be  made  good  and 
true.  Regard  to  those  considerations  made  the 
buildings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  so  ad- 
mirable, for  there  the  architect  and  the  workmen 

• Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  oalled  attention  to  some  additions 
made  to  tbe  library  since  tbe  last  session,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  the  members  generally  would  assist  towards 
increasing  the  number  of  books,  for  which  there  was  an 
increasing  demand. 

Mr.  R.  Plumbe  intimated  that  the  committee  would  be 
glad  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen  willing  to  join  the 
Voluntary  Examination  Class,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
revive  as  soon  as  a sulScieDt  number  of  names  had.  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  announced  that  the  class  for  the 
study  of  figure-drawing  bad  been  commenced  for 
tbe  session,  uuder  a very  efileient  teacher,  and  that  some 
excellent  models  hsd  been  retained.  The  class  now 
consisted  of  twenty  members,  but  a few  more  could  be 
received. 


laboured,  as  it  were,  with  one  mind,  to  make 
every  detail,  no  matter  how  insignificant  it 
might  appear,  mathematically  and  artistically 
correct.  The  fine  arts  also  ministered  to  the 
industrial  arts.  The  architect  who  knew  the 
laws  of  colour  could  choose  a paper  or  a curtain, 
and  the  architect  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  sculpture  could  tell  how  aud  where 
sculpture  could  aid  in  the  embellishment  and 
effect  of  his  general  design.  80,  too,  with  metal 
work.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  ho  was  glad  to 
say  that  an  extraordinary  advance  had  been 
made  of  late  years  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
To  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of 
Pugin  we  were  mainly  indebted  for  that  advance. 
He  would  recommend  that  tbe  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  aim  at  making  his  architecture  as 
expressive  as  possible,  not  only  as  regarded  the 
covering,  but  the  most  minute  details  of  furni- 
ture. if  a box  were  to  bo  made  for  papers  or 
vestments,  or  anything  else,  it  ought  to  show  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  should 
be  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  As  with  a box  so 
with  a cathedral,  a barrack,  or  a warehouse. 
Each  should  proclaim  on  the  face  of  it  what  it 
was.  He  thought  we  were  much  indebted  to  the 
care  and  diligence  of  archteologists  for  col- 
lecting and  conserving  ancient  monuments, 
for  without  their  vigilance  much  that  we  now 
desired  to  reproduce  would  have  perished  in 
ages  of  ignorance  and  iudifi'erence.  lu  olden 
times  the  carver,  the  stainer  of  glass,  the 
worker  in  metal  were  all  artists,  and  they 
made  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  conld 
be  produced.  Look,  for  instance,  at  an  ancient 
Greek  bronze  or  ceramic  urn : each  would  be 
found  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  Later,  too,  in 
Christian  times,  when  the  grave  of  a bishop  or 
an  abbot  was  opened,  whatever  was  found, 
whether  tbe  episcopal  ring,  the  crucifix,  or  the 
pastoral  staff,  all  were  found  to  be  of  the  very 
best  description.  We  of  the  present  day  owed, 
he  thought,  much  gratitude  to  the  directors  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  who  had  don© 
so  much  to  improve  the  public  taste  and  quicken 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  Referring 
next  to  the  relations  between  architects  and 
those  employed  in  tbe  industrial  arts,  be  ob- 
served that  no  class  of  study  ooold  be  more  use- 
ful to  the  youthful  architect  than  that  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  see  his  designs  carried  into 
practical  effect.  This  was  the  crucial  test ; and 
if  the  student  of  architecture  could  see  his  de- 
signs carried  out  by  the  agency  of  economical 
processes,  he  could  not  fail  to  acquire  solid  in- 
formation of  the  moat  valuable  character.  Then, 
again,  manufacturers  were  calling  out  for  per- 
sons who  conld  make  them  draw  right  and 
model  right.  Architecture  could  not  be  sensibly 
improved  without  a corresponding  improvement 
in  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  industrial  arts 
could  not  progress  without  improved  architeo- 
ture.  Thus,  the  relations  between  architecture 
and  the  industrial  arts  wore  closely  bound  up 
; and  clearly  defined.  Mr.  Wyatt  concluded  by 
calling  attention  to  some  photographs  of  objects 
(chiefly  in  metal  work)  exhibited  lately  at 
Malines,  and  to  some  beautiful  Italian  drawings 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  to  show  the 
relations  which  then  existed  in  that  part  of  the 
world  between  architecture  and  the  industrial 
arte. 

Mr.  R.  Phen<j  Spiers  having  enlarged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  subject  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wyatt,  expressed  his  regret  that,  as  a rule,  the 
architects  of  the  present  day  were  unable  to 
make  furniture  harmonize  with  architectural 
design.  In  no  country  except  England  was  so 
little  attention  paid  to  this  subject,  and  hence 
the  incongruities  which  constantly  met  and 
offended  the  educated  eye.  The  International 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862  had,  however,  done 
much  to  improve  the  public  taste.  That  of  1862 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  1851,  and  it  was 
to  bo  hoped  that  the  approaching  Exhibition  at 
Paris  next  year  would  indicate  still  further  pro- 
gress. The  architect  might  not  be  able  to  give 
up  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  the  industrial 
arts  to  become  perfect  in  them,  bnt  he  could 
always  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  useful  to  him  whenever  he  might  be 
entrusted  with  works  to  carry  out.  He  moved  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote,  remarked 
that  nothing  could  bo  mure  disagreeable  to  a 
young  arcliicect,  who  naturally  felt  proud  of  his 
design,  than  to  see  its  effect  marred  by  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  vulgar  upholstery.  Architecture  ought, 
he  thought,  to  be  viewed  not  only  as  an  art,  but 
also  as  a science  ; because,  if  viewed  merely  in 
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its  artistic  aspect,  it  miglit  become  a mere  theory, 
and  architects  mere  theorists.  The  qnestion  of 
espense  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  industrial  arts  in  combination  with 
architecture  5 for  so  long  as  John  Bull  consulted 
his  pocket  merely,  it  was  useless  to  expect  any 
thing  but  ugly  accessories  to  architecture.  But 
John  Bull  was  not  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  blame,  because  if  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men would  carry  out  architects’  designs  at  rea- 
sonable charges,  good  and  tasteful  work  might 
soon  be  obtained  in  ordinary  things.  If,  how- 
ever, manufacturers  threw  obstacles  in  the  way, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  art-work  in  our 
homes.  Why  cheap  things  should  be  necessarily 
ugly  things  he  could  not  understand.  The  anti- 
quary and  the  archfcologist  were  constantly 
turning  up  objects  of  beauty  and  graceful  forms 
connected  with  the  every-day  life  and  the  com- 
mon uses  of  ages  long  past  away.  These  we 
naturally  prized  and  placed  in  museums;  but 
who,  he  asked,  in  ages  yet  to  come,  would  think 
of  preserving  a ginger -beer  bottle  of  nineteenth- 
century  art ! He  confessed  he  was  at  a loss  to 
understand  why  our  metal  manufacturers  in 
particular  still  clung  to  the  most  hideous  de- ' 
signs,  while  really  cheap  and  graceful  objects 
might  be  substituted  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Wyatt  said  that  the  very  difficulty  and 
disability  which  the  chairman  had  pointed  out  ■ 
had  induced  him  to  recommend  the  student  of 
architecture  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  various  processes  of  the  industrial  arts. 
Architects  were  no  doubt  solicitous  that  manu- 
facturers should  be  helped ; but  if  the  former 
would  show  that  they  were  able  to  design,  the 
manufacturers  would  soon  come  to  them.  If  the 
architects  would  by  that  means  bring  pressure 
on  the  manufacturers,  as  Pugin  had  done,  they 
would  soon  wake  them  up.  He  could  not  say 
that  manufacturers  were  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  improved  designs;  and,  so  far  as  his  own 
experience  was  concerned,  he  knew  that  the 
year  before  the  last  Great  Exhibition,  he  made 
between  7001.  and  8001.  by  designing  for  manu- 
facturers. Thus  it  had  its  golden  as  well  as  its 
pewter  side. 


INAUGUEATION  OF  THE  TTNDAL 
MEMORIAL. 

The  Nibley  Knoll  Memorial  of  William  Tyndal, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible,  has  been  completed 
and  inaugurated.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
square  tower,  26  ft.  6 in.  square  at  the  base, 
rising  to  22  ft.,  and  by  gradations  to  16  ft.  6 in., 
and  diminishing  2 ft.  above  that.  Its  entire 
height  is  111  ft.  exclusive  of  the  terminal,  which 
consists  of  a gilded  cross.  The  entrance  to  the 
cenotaph  is  on  the  east  side,  and  within  is  a 
staircase  ascending  to  a gallery.  About  20  ft. 
above  the  base  there  are  niches  or  tabernacles, 
which  it  has  been  suggested  should  be  adorned 
with  sculptures,  representing  Tyndal  leaving 
Little  Sodbury ; his  conference  with  John  Frith, 
a translator  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  the 
first  of  the  victims  put  to  death  for  translating 
if;  Tyndal’s  betrayal  at  Antwerp  by  Philips ; 
and  his  martyrdom.  The  tower  is  terminated 
with  a machicolated  comice,  sustaining  a pyra- 
midal roof,  vaulted  within.  The  cenotaph  is 
constructed  of  stone  taken  from  the  Hampton 
quarries,  near  Stroud.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Whitfield  the  builder. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tee  opening  meeting  of  the  seventh  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  6th,  at  Batty’s  Cathedral 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  L.  Booth. 
Among  the  drawings  exhibited  were  those  pre- 
pared for  the  new  building  designed  for  the 
Bury  Banking  Company,  by  Messrs.  Blackwell, 
Son,  & Booth,  of  this  city.  The  same  gentlemen 
also  contributed  designs  for  the  new  cemetery 
building  at  Southport,  the  new  church  at  Bury, 
and  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  John  Lowe 
(Manchester),  who  obtained  the  third  prize  for 
the  New  Exchange  plans,  showed  his  designs 
for  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Ancoats,  and  Sbaveley 
Church,  Yorkshire.  Other  designs  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  P.  B.  Alley,  Jlanchester,  for  a 
large  cotton-mill  at  Narwa,  St.  Petersburg ; a 
new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Bradshaw  & Black- 
lock,  Albert-square ; a residence  for  Mr.  John 
Platt,  M.P,  for  Oldham ; by  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell, , 


Bury,  of  Sfcubbins’s  Congregational  Church,  Bury, 
and  also  the  third  prize  for  the  Rochdale  Ex- 
change. A series  of  architectural  sketches  taken 
during  a tour  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
were  also  exhibited  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Darbyshire.  The  chairman  delivered  an  address. 
As  illustrating  the  necessity  for  improvement  in 
architectural  practice  he  referred  to  the  late 
competition  for  the  Manchester  Exchange,  which 
he  said  had  had  no  satisfactory  feature  in  it,  and 
had  done  no  good  to  any  one.  The  committee  had 
derived  no  absolute  benefit  from  it.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  the  first  two  prizes  had 
got  nothing  which  would  nob  have  been  theirs 
without  a competition,  except  abuse  and  odium  ; 
the  third-prize  man  was  a loser  by  his  success  ; 
and  as  to  the  other  victims  of  the  huge  bubble, 
they  felt  themselves  hurt,  not  only  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  but  in  their  self-respect  and  faith  in 
honourable  intentions. 


THE  STAGE. 

Princess’s  Theatre.- — Mr.  Vining  loses  no  time  : 
costly  pieces  of  large  proportions  succeed  each 
other  and  command  attention,  each  for  its 
hundred  or  two  nights.  “ Arrah  Na  Pogne,” 
(to  go  no  farther  back),  “The  Streets  of 
London,”  “ Never  too  late  to  Mend,”  and  “ The 
Huguenot  Captain,”  constitute  a series  of  suc- 
cesses, which,  while  they  delighted  the  town,  and 
the  country  too,  thanks  to  railroads,  must  have 
put  thousands  of  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the 
manager ; and, under  the  new  system  initiated  by 
Mr.  Boucicault,  into  that  of  the  author  also. 
Pay  dramatic  authors  properly,  we  have  often 
said,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  go 
abroad  for  plays.  The  expected  result  is 
already  following  the  change  in  the  system. 
“ The  Long  Strike,”  at  the  Lyceum  ; Mr. 
Angiolo  Slous’s  capital  “ True  to  the  Core,” 
at  the  Surrey ; “ The  Plying  Scud,”  at  the 
Holborn  ; Mr.  Robertson’s  admirable  “ Ours,” 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s ; “ Hunted  Down,”  at 
the  St.  James’s  (acted  in  excellent  style)  ; 
“ Meg’s  Diversion,”  at  the  Royalty ; “ The 
Golden  Dustman,”  at  Astley’s ; “ The  Frozen 
Deep,”  at  the.  Olympic ; and  now  “ Barnaby 
Rudge,”  at  the  Princess’s,  are  all  English 
works,  and  are  all  successful.  Returning  to 
“ Barnaby  Rudge,”  the  old  playgoer  who  re- 
members the  Adelphi  version  of  this  remark- 
able book, — one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  best  creations, 
— when  Yates  doubled  the  parts  of  Sir  John 
Chester  and  Miss  Miggs,  Wilkinson  playing  Old 
Willett,  Lyon  Rudge,  and  Wright  Simm  Tappertit, 
will  probably  give  that  the  preference  as  an 
acting  and  acted  drama  ; but  then,  on  the  other 
band,  Mr.  Vining  has  bestowed  on  his  adapta- 
tion an  amount  of  care  in  the  getting  up, 
elaborate  scenery,  bustle  in  the  groups,  and 
realistic  accessories,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  that  give  it  a life  and  reality 
before  wanting.  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  has  produced 
a singularly  effective  sunset,  an  alarming  fire, 
and  a charming  moonlight  view  of  the  Warren 
in  ruins ; and  we  must  also  give  praise  to 
Mr.  Hann  for  a capitally  built-up  view  of  the 
Warren  (an  Elizabethan  house)  before  the  fire. 
Miss  Katherine  Rodgers,  Miss  Augusta  Thom- 
son, Mrs.  H.  Vining,  Mr.  C.  Horsman,  and 
Mr.  Shore,  fill  their  parts  carefully ; and  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  the  American  comic  actress,  pro- 
duces plenty  of  laughter,  albeit  she  is' not  exactly 
our  Miss  Miggs. 


FIRES  AT  LONDON  THEATRES. 

The  returns  of  the  Fire  Brigade  show  that 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  there  have 
been  eight  of  the  metropolitan  theatres  burned 
down,  viz. : — June  8,  1841,  Aatley's,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Ducrow  and  West;  November  4,  1846, 
Garrick  Theatre,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Conquest 
and  Gommersall,  in  Leman-street ; March  29, 
1849,  Olympic  Theatre,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Davidson  and  Captain  Spicer;  July  27,  1853, 
the  Islington  Circns,  when  seven  horses  and 
eleven  dogs  were  burnt  to  death ; Feb.  13, 1856, 
the  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel ; March  5, 
same  year.  Covent-garden  Theatre;  Jan.  30, 
1865,  Surrey  Theatre ; and  Oct.  21,  1866,  the 
Standard  Theatre.  The  causes  of  each  lire  to 
this  day  remain  unknown.  Captain  Shaw,  in 
his  report  of  fires  at  theatres,  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment  upon  the  prevention  of  fire  extend- 
ing throughout  the  building  : — “ In  theatres  and 


other  places  of  public  amusement  there  appears 
to  be  much  room  for  improvement.  A simple 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  divide  such 
places  into  at  least  two  distinct  risks,  the  stage 
being  in  one  and  the  audience  in  the  other. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  building  a com- 
plete party  or  fire  wall  across  the  whole  build- 
ing, except  where  the  curtain  hangs;  and  close 
by  the  curtain  might  be  suspended  a revolving 
iron  shutter,  with  a considerable  overlap,  which 
could  be  lowered  at  a moment’s  notice  to  cut  oflT 
the  risk  from  one  portion  of  the  building  ; — thus 
insuring  to  the  firemen  and  others  an  immediate 
entry  to  at  least  a portion  of  the  premises,  and 
so  enabling  them  to  give  early  and  effective  aid. 
The  roofs,  which  are  now  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  such  places,  might  w'ith  advantage  be 
constructed  of  iron  or  other  light  metal,  and 
divided  as  before  mentioned ; and  it  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  to  use  any  portion  of  the 
roof  as  at  present  for  either  workshops  or  store- 
rooms. 'The  curtain,  wings,  flys,  slides,  the 
whole  of  the  stage,  and  many  other  parts,  might 
be  occasionally  washed  or  soaked  in  a mixture 
of  alum  and  water,  or  some  similar  substance, 
which  would  have  the  effect'  of  rendering  them 
lees  inflammable  ; and  even  in  the  event  of  their 
catching  fire  would  entirely  prevent  the  sudden 
blazing  up  which  at  present  constitutes  the  great 
risk  in  all  such  places.  The  transverse  fire-wall 
should  be  perforated  at  every  floor,  even  to  the 
basement  under  the  stage,  and  the  openings 
fitted  with  double  wrought-iron  doors.  Every 
door  for  exit  should  be  made  to  open  outwards, 
and  such  a space  allowed  for  this  purpose  that 
the  building  could  be  cleared  of  the  whole 
audience  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  of 
giving  the  alarm.  If  in  addition  to  this  a sepa- 
rate place  of  exit  were  provided  for  each  floor  or 
landing  the  probability  of  a serious  panic,  with, 
the  delay  consequent  thereon,  would  be  much 
reduced  ; the  firemen  would  be  enabled  to  get  at 
their  work  sooner ; and  would,  I have  no  doubt, 
be  more  successful  in  stopping  a serious  fire  than 
they  can  hope  to  be  under  existing  arrange- 
ments.” 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Sunderland. — A numerous  meeting  of  house 
joiners  was  recently  held  in  the  Co-operative 
Store,  Bishopwearmouth,  to  consider  two  pro- 
positions of  the  masters,  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  for  hours  of  working  in  inclosed  buildings- 
be  the  same  as  in  shops  during  the  winter 
mouths,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  workmen  are 
not  able  to  see  their  hours  in  shops,  they  shall 
light  up;  these  being  the  rules,  as  the  masters 
state,  which  are  followed  in  Newcastle,  Man- 
chester, &c.  After  some  discussion  a resolution, 
was  passed  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  they 
accept  the  second  portion  of  the  notice  of  the 
masters  with  regard  to  buildings ; that  they 
work  from  seven  to  five  o’clock  six  weeks  before 
and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  excepting  in 
buildings  used  as  shops,  the  employers  nob 
having  any  shops  ; that  half  an  hour  be  allowed 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  that 
they  leave  off  on  Saturdays  at  one  o’clock.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  notice  be  given  to  the 
masters  that,  after  the  Ist  of  March  next,  the 
hours  of  work  be  from  seven  to  five  ^o’clock 
throughout  the  year. 

Burton -wpon- Trent.  — The  carpenters  and 
joiners  connected  with  the  Operatives’  Society 
are  still  out  on  strike.  Without  communicating 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation, or  any  of  the  members,  Messrs.  Wilemau 
& Wigley,  of  Derby-street,  have  allowed  their 
men  to  resume  work  on  their  own  terms,  al- 
though they  had  previously  pledged  themselvea 
to  abide  the  decision  of  a majority  of  the  mas- 
ters. The  other  employers,  however,  are  still 
determined  to  hold  out  against  the  men.  Some 
of  the  society  men  have  resumed  work  upon  the 
masters’ terms ; but  there  are  altogether  about 
seventy  carpenters  now  on  strike.  About  thirty 
carpenters  have  received  notice  of  dismissal 
from  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Bass  & Co.  The 
Masters’  Association  have  unanimously  re- 
solved,— “That  Messrs.  Wileman  & Wigley,  of 
Derby-street,  be  expelled  the  association  for 
their  recent  breach  of  faith  in  connexion  with 
the  strike  amongst  the  joiners.” 

Birmingham. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Branch  Association  of  General 
Builders,  at  which  a large  number  of  builders 
were  present,  the  chairman  said  they  had  so 
often  bad  cause  to  complain  of  the  quantities 
which  were  thrust  upon  them  in  large  con- 
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tracts,  tliat  he  should  propose  that  in  future  the  | at  once  stopped,  and  he  was  taken  out.  A coarse 
builders  appoint  one  surveyor  and  the  architects  ^ apron  he  wore  must  have  caused  the  disaster, 


another  to  take  out  the  quantities,  so  that  they 
might  have  some  uniformity  in  taking  them  out. 
A requisition  to  that  effect  would  be  drawn  up 
by  the  secretary,  and  signed  by  the  gentlemen 
present  for  presentation  to  the  architects.  The 
form  of  requisition  was  drawn  up,  and  those 
present  gave  the  secretary  authority  to  attach 
their  names  to  it. 

Nerocastle-v^ori’Tyne. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead 
branch  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  the 
report  of  the  committee,  while  congratulating 
the  members  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  society  in  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  trade,  stated  that  the  most 
prominent  facta  were  the  adoption  of  payment 
by  the  hour,  of  a system  of  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  all  trade  disputes  with  the  opera- 
tives, and  a code  of  working  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trade.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  present  system  of  building-contracts  was 
also  commented  on,  as  was  the  action  about  to 
be  taken  by  the  Association  to  remedy  it,  by 
placing  contracts  on  a basis  of  mutuality  instead 


by  catching  in  the  moving  wheels.  At  the 
quest,  Mr.  James  Bieane,  the  engineer  of  Messrs. 
Cubitt,  stated  that  deceased  lost  his  life  in  this 
shockiDg  manner  through  disregarding  the  rules 
of  the  house,  that  no  one  was  to  go  into  the 
tunnel  where  the  machinery  was  when  the 
engines  were  at  work,  and  that  the  wheels  were 
not  to  be  touched  when  they  were  moving. 
Witness  produced  a plan  of  the  premises,  and 
showed  that  the  deceased,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
work,  had  crept  under  a wheel  in  motion  to  get 
at  the  work  he  had  left  unfinished  at  dinner 
time.  Evidence  was  also  given  that  all  the 
machinery  of  the  firm  was  securely  fenced  in, 
even  to  the  smallest  cogs,  and  that  the  firm  took 
every  precaution  to  guard  against  accidents.  A 
verdict  of  “ Accidental  death  ” was  then  re^ 
turned,  with  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
coroner  and  jury  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
imputation  upon  the  firm. 

At  Gateshead,  while  a man  was  passing  along 
the  turnpike  road,  in  front  of  Messrs.  Pow  & 
Fawcus’s  works,  the  boundary  wall,  which  is 
close  by  the  side  of  the  footpath,  was  blown  over 


Dunkeld. — A memorial  fountain  in  honour  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Athole  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Athole,  who  on  the 
occasion  briefly  addressed  those  present  at  the 
ceremonial.  The  fountain  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  market-place.  The  day  of  the  opening 
was  observed  as  a holiday,  and  there  was  a 
Masonic  procession. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 


of  the  present  one-sided  stipulations  so  commonly  j on  the  top  of  him  by  the  wind,  and  he  was  buried 


adopted. 

Liverpool. — A general  meeting  of  the  working 
masons  of  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity  has  been 
held  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Camden-street, 
for  the  purpose  'of  fpresenting  to  a member  the 
compensation  of  1001.  provided  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  cases  of  accident.  “Brother  Boa” 
delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked  that  the  opwaitive  stonemasons  of 
England  and  Wales  who*  had  that  evening  given 
a disabled  brother  lOO^l,  had  in  the  course  of 
twenty-six  years  given  to  disabled  brothers 

33.0001.,  to  the  relatives  of  deceased  members 

14.9001.,  and  to  the  friends  of  aged  members 

2.5001.,  making  a total  given  for  philanthropic 
purposes  of  over  50,0001.  Ho  did  not  attempt. 


among  the  debris.  He  was  speedily  extricated, 
but  shortly  afterwards  died  from  severe  injuries, 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Edinbwrgh.  — The  foundation-stoue  of  a new 
church,  in  course  of  erection,  in  Hope  Park  Ter- 
race, for  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
which  formerly  met  in  Potterrow  Church,  has 
been  laid.  The  church,  according  to  the  Scots- 
man, is  being  erected  according  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  and  is  in 
the  Lombardo-Yenetian  style.  The  general  plan 
is  cruciform,  and  the  front  will  face  the  Mea- 


he  said,  to  justify  the  arbitrary  acts  which  had  ' dews.  The  principal  features  of  the  building  to 
been  done  in  trside  unions  ; they  were  open  to  the  front  will  be  a lofty  gable,  terminating  in  an 
x'eform,  but  they  were  not  formed  solely  for  pur-  octagonal  belfry,  having  on  on©  aide  an  octa- 
poses  of  aggression  against  capitalists.  Their ' gonal  tower,  containing  a staircase  leading  to 
main  object  was  the  welfare  and  interest  of  their  the  gallery,  and  on  the  other  side  a square 
own  members.  From  the  date  of  the  inaugura- 1 tower  rising  to  a height  of  80  feet,  with  an 
tion  of  the  society,  the  6th  November,  1840,  to  ! arcaded  belfry  in  its  upper  part.  The  roof 
30th  November,  1865,  when  the  last  annual  re-  of  the  latter  tower  will  be  spire-shaped,  and 
port  was  issued,  the  society  had  expended  on  i covered  with  lead,  — the  total  height  from 
sick  brethren,  33,0001.  183.  9d. ; on  funeral  pay-  . the  ground  to  the  finial  being  130  ft.  The 
ments,  14,9881.  128.  3^d. ; on  travellers,  or  north  side  of  the  church,  facing  Hope  Park 
brothers  in  search  of  employment,  31,9881.  28.  i Terrace,  will  present  a range  of  three  orna- 
2id.  j surgeons’  fees,  2,5141.  78.  8d. ; gifts  for  , mented  gables,  in  each  of  which  will  be  a rose 
charitable  purposes,  5151.  lls.  3d.;  given  to  , window.  The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be 
hospitals  through  England  and  Wales,  1,0661. 1 otherwise  relieved  by  buttresses,  string-courses, 
168 . 5 paid  to  90  disabled  members,  such  as  they  ; &c.  Internally,  the  church  will  consist  of  a 
were  that  night  about  to  present  a sum  of  money  ! nave,  73  ft.  in  length  and  36  ft.  wide,  with  a 
to,  8,4'651.  17s. ; paid  to  the  friends  of  53  brothers  I transept,  52  ft.  in  width.  The  pulpit  will  be  in 
killed  by  accidents,  2,5251.  68.  5d. ; paid  to  i the  east  end,  and  ronnd  the  sides  and  west  end 
orphans,  2921. ; lawyers’  fees  for  supporting  the  there  will  be  a gallery.  Accommodation  will  be 
rights  of  labour,  1,0301. 17s.  8d. ; making  a total  ■ provided  for  1,000  sitters,  and  the  cost  of  the 
of  90,1901.  Ss.  2id.  They  had  also  paid  during  building  is  estimated  at  5,0001. 
the  same  period,  in  defence  of  labour  and  its  Falkirh. — The  new  court-houses  and  prison, 

rights,  under  the  heading  of  “ strike  pay,”  a sum  : which  have  been  in  course  of  erection  since  the 
of  34,5721.  58.  8id.  I spring,  are  now  assuming  some  appearance.  The 

Manchester. — The  stokers  and  labourers  in  the  ' work  has  been  carried  on  under  Mr.  Ford’s 
service  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Manchester  [ superintendence.  The  edifice  will  cost  fully 
Corporation,  at  the  works  in  Gaythom  and  i 7,0001.,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  about 


The  Madras  Railway  report  for  the  last  half- 
year  states  that  the  result  of  the  half-year’s  work- 
ing has  been  satisfactory.  The  net  receipts  had 
risen  from  87,9531.  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  to  117,8731.  in  the  last  half-year,  being 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  The  working  ex- 
penses were  46  6-10th3  per  cent.,  against  51 
7-10th8  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  half-year  : they 
were  dependent  on  England  for  coal  and  coke. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  line  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  two  years,  and  there  will  then 
be  860  miles  of  railway. 

India-rubber  as  a material  for  the  buffers  of 
railway  carriages  failed  to  realise  the  anticipa- 
tions that  were  formed  of  it,  and  it  has  since 
been  found  that  cork,  subjected  to  a alight  pre- 
paratory process,  proves  far  superior.  It  is 
soaked  in  a mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  cut 
into  discs,  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
Cork  discs  about  8 in.  in  diameter  are  found  to 
exhibit  extraordinary  elasticity  under  a pressure 
of  20,000  lb. 

A floating  railway,  the  invention  of  M.  Freland, 
of  Bordeaux,  has  just  been  patented.  It  is  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  service  in  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels  in  ports  having  insufficient 
qnayage  accommodation. 

In  the  American  “ silver  palace  cars  ” nothing 
in  the  way  of  lavish  outlay  of  money  and  inven- 
tion has  been  spared.  They  combine  the  sleep- 
ing car  and  the  day.  Unlike  any  other  sleep- 
ing car,  they  are  convenient  and  roomy,  as  if 
exclusively  for  daytime  use  ; and  not  lumbered 
up  by  high  partitions  between  the  seats,  but 
instead,  have  small  round  pillars,  or  stanchions, 
of  German  silver,  to  which  by  ingeniona  con- 
trivance the  berths  are  slung  at  night,  leaving 
the  car  from  end  to  end  open  and  free.  The 
sections  are  arranged  for  two  berths,  or  can  be 
used  with  one  bed.  The  woodwork  of  these  cars 
is  black  walnut  highly  finished  by  elaborate 
carving,  the  ceiling  and  sides  richly  painted  in 
fresco,  the  doors  at  either  end  having  plate-glass, 
and  with  mirrors  at  either  end  so  arranged  as  to 
reflect  the  car  into  a saloon  of  double  its  real 
length.  The  hangings  are  of  rich  brooatelle, 
and  all  the  mountings  are  of  solid  German  silver, 
bright  and  clean,  while  at  either  end  is  a state- 
room with  all  the  appliances  for  luxury  and 
comfort  that  appertain  to  a complete  sleeping 
apartment.  These  silver  palace  cars  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  and  New  York  line  of 
railway. 


Rochdale-road,  have  turned  out  on  strike,  and 
refused  to  “put  in  their  charges ’’for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  manufacture  of  the  gas.  The 
cause  of  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  men  arises 
out  of  a question  of  wages.  The  men  are  at 
present  paid  43.  6d.  per  day  for  seven  days  in 
the  week.  They  demand  an  increase  to  5s.  per 
day,  and  sent  iu  an  application  to  that  eftect  a 
short  time  since. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Two  men  were  engaged  in  painting  the 
machinery  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  the  baUders,  of 
Gray’s-inn-road.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
employed  for  twenty-eight  years,  was  painting 
the  machinery  not  in  motion,  and  during  the 
general  dinner-hour  be  went  and  painted  a part 
which  only  stood  still  while  the  workmen  were 


off  the  premises  ; but  he  had  not  finished  that 
part  of  his  job  when  the  men  came  back,  j size. 

Having  got  his  own  dinner,  he  took  up  the  paint- 1 department  and  reading-room,  and  is  48  ft.  8 in. 
ing  of  the  machinery  not  in  motion,  and  was  | by  40  ft.  The  other  is  intended  for  the  reference 


the  middle  of  next  year. 

Dundee. — When  the  ratepayers  of  Dundee 
adopted  the  Pablic  Librai-ies  Act,  they  had  two 
especial  motives  to  influence  them  in.  their  de- 
cision. The  first  was  to  secure  the  gift  of.  a 
suite  of  apartments,  valued  at  4,000Z.,  and  offered 
by  the  shareholders  of  the  Albert  Institute,  pro- 
vided the  Act  was  adopted  within  a given  time. 
The  second  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a collec- 
tion of  books,  and  provide  a place  of  intellectual 
resort  for  every  class  of  the  community.  The 
first  has  just  been  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Public  Libraries  Act.  The  property  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  Free  Library  thus 
virtually  passed  from  the  shareholders  of  the 
Albert  Institute  to  the  Corporation  of  Dundee. 
The  ground-floor  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
fronting  the  Post  Office,  and  now  approaching 
furthest  towards  completion,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  library.  It  will  be  divided 
into  two  large  apartments,  differing  somewhat  in 
The  largest  is  intended  for  the  lending 


told  not  to  touch  any  of  the  moving  wheels, 
when  he  replied,  “ I am  not  such  a fool,”  but 
afterwards  be  crept  under  a moving  wheel  to 
get  at  the  moving  machinery  he  had  not  finished 
painting,  and  was  carried  round  the  machine 
“ like  a sack  of  shavings.”  The  machinery  was 


department,  and  is  40  ft.  2 in.  square.  Off  these, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  great  staircase,  is 
a fireproof  room,  20  ft.  by  13  ft.  From  floor  to 
ceiling  the  height  is  15  ft.  9 in. ; and  the  entrance 
is  by  a porch  12  ft.  square,  which  is  approached 
from  Meadowside. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


Derby. — At  a meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Derbyshire  General  Infirmary,  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  spend  15,0001.  in  erecting  a new  wing, 
to  contain  sixty-four  beds,  the  whole  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  most  a2>proved  modern 
principles  of  bo8pitarcon8tmction,to  be  followed 
by  the  entire  remodelling  of  the  present  build- 
ing. It  is  proposed  that  the  new  bnilding  shall 
bear  the  title  of  the  “ Nightingale  Wing,”  in 
honour  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Mr.  William 
Edward  Nightingale,  her  father,  has  been  invited 
to  become  president  of  the  institution.  More 
than  7,OOOZ.  have  already  been  promised. 

Peter^eld'.  — Some  months  back  a corn  ex- 
change company  was  formed  ; an  architect,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  of  London  and  Chelmsford,  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  plans  ; and  the  work  of  erect- 
ing a suitable  building  was  given  to  Mr.  Dallimore, 
of  Fareham.  The  building  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  opened.  It  is  90  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide, 
and  about  35  ft.  high,  and  is  constructed  of  white 
and  yellow  bricks,  with  stone  facings,  carved.  It 
has  six  windows  and  two  doors  to  the  High-street, 
and  two  windows  and  a principal  entrance  in  the 
side,  facing  the  market-place.  Along  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  extending  its  whole  length,  are  glass 
louvres,  as  well  for  ventilation  as  for  light ; and 
at  the  west  end  is  placed  a dwarf  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a weathercock. 

Headcom. — A new  public  hall  has  been  opened 
here.  The  building  has  been  erected  by  a Joint 
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Stock  Company.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  58  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  22  ft. 
wide.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a dwelling.  The  hall 
itself  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  46  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft. 
in  the  clear.  Across  the  hall  are  two  moveable 
partitions,  which  form  reading  and  ante  rooms, 
and  which  on  occasions  are  taken  down,  and 
form  tables.  The  only  portion  of  the  bnilding 
visible  from  the  street  is  the  front  end,  which  is 
carried  np  with  brickwork,  slightly  ornamented, 
and  an  ornamental  fa<^ade,  composed  entirely  of 
brickwork.  There  are  three  windows  on  the 
hall-floor  in  front.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Chambers,  jnn.,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Chambers  & Mr.  Shills.  The  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Taylor,  acted  gratuitonsly. 


PRAGUE. 

!>■  a recent  notice  of  Prague,*  we  mentioned 
the  fine  gateway  on  the  bridge  that  defends  the 
entrance  to  the  district  known  as  the  Klein- 
seite.  Of  this  we  now  give  a riew. 

The  Jndenstadt,  in  Prague,  which,  as  its  name 
signifies,  is  the  part  of  the  town  where  the  Jews 
reside,  contains  a very  remarkable  thirteenth- 
century  synagogue.  It  is  a small  building  about 
40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  divided  into  two  naves  by 
columns,  and  simply  vaulted.  The  detail  is  very 
pure.  On  the  north  side  is  the  gallery  for  the 
women,  looking  into  the  main  building  through 
small  round-headed  windows.  The  tabernacle 
for  the  sacred  books  looks  like  Italian  Gothic  ; it 
has  twisted  columns  supporting  a triangular 
pediment.  We  give  a plan  of  this  singular 
building  (fig.  1).  There  is  another  synagogue, 
of  Late  Pointed  work,  but  very  much  modern- 
ized. The  walla  of  the  Jndenstadt  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  “ Kew  Stadt”  surrounds  the  “Alt  Stadt” 
on  its  south  and  east  sides ; it  is  less  interesting 
than  the  “ Alt  SStadt it  contains  about  twenty 
churches,  most  of  which  have  been  modernized. 


* See  pp.  641  to  543. 


Two  or  three  of  the  older  ones  are  curious,  par- 
ticularly the  “Carlshofer”  Church,  which  is  in 
plan  a large  octagon,  nearly  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  unsupported  by  pillars  (fig.  2).  The  exterior 
has  been  modernized,  bat  the  interior  is  very 
striking  5 the  date  of  the  building  is  1351.  St. 


i'ic.  1.  Flan  of  Ancient  Synagogue. 
Fig.  2.  Flan  of  Carlahqfer  Church. 
Figs.  3 & 4.  Old  Totcert  at  Frogue. 


Stephen's  has  a pretty  spire,*  a fine  bronze  font, 
and  some  curious  old  pictures  j in  the  church- 
yard is  a small  round  Romanesque  chapel,  per- 

p *693*^^*  published  in  the  Builder,  toI.  xxiii., 


fectly  plain,  and  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
There  are  several  other  old  churches  in  the 
“New  Stadt,”  but  they  are  in  no  way  re- 
markable. 

The  tower  of  the  “Rathhaus”  is  very  well 
proportioned,  and  has  the  high  roof  and  over- 
hanging turrets  so  peculiar  to  Prague.  Many  of 
the  towers  which  formed  parts  of  the  old  forti- 
fications  still  exist ; they  are  sqnare,  and  have 
two  large  Pointed  windows  on  each  face  of  the 
upper  story ; they  are  all  capped  differently  ; 
one  near  St.  Stephen’s  Church  has  a tall  spire  of 
singularly  ecclesiastical  appearance  (fig.  3) ; 
another,  near  St.  Henry’s  Church,  has  a trun- 
cated  spire  (fig.  4),  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
examples  we  have  ever  seen  of  a truncated  spire 
that  is  not  objectionable.  Most  of  the  other 
towers  have  bulbous  roofs,  or  have  been  other- 
wise mutilated. 

Prague  is  a most  delightful  place  of  residence, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  gardens  and  places  of 
amusement.  The  distant  views  of  the  town 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  pioturesqueness. 


A WAREHOUSE  IN  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Burges,  archi- 
tect,  various  alterations  have  been  lately  made 
at  a warehouse  in  Upper  Thames-street,  for  Mr. 
John  Skilbeck,  by  Messrs.  J.  & C.  I’Anson, 
builders.  These  alterations,  executed  at  a total 
coat  of  l,413i.  11s.,  included  changes  inside,  a 
new  top  story,  and  a new  front?  and  of  this 
front  we  now  give  a view.  The  style  is  Medico- 
val,  and  character  is  added  to  the  elevation  by 
some  boldly-acnlptnred  lions  to  carry  pulleys, 
by  which  goods  are  raised,  and  by  a ship  in  the 
apex  of  the  gable. 

The  materials  used  are  brick  and  Portland 
stone.  The  frontage  is  19  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  total 
height  120  ft.  The  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Hercoles-buildinga.  The  shields 
on  the  front  bear  monograms.  The  iron  girder 
that  carries  the  front  is  left  exposed  and  painted. 
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SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Tlxe  Water  Supply  of  London. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  St.  James’s  vestry,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  Metropolitan  Board,  requesting 
information  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  water  supply  to  the  metropolis.  A 
reply  was  agreed  to  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  vestry  are  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  repair  of  cisterns  and  water 
apparatus  in  houses  may  be  most  considerably 
reduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  high-pressure 
continuous  service  ; that  the  waste  of  water  is 
far  less  under  the  system  of  constant  supply ; 
that  the  constant  supply  of  water  is  delivered 
purer  and  fresher,  of  a lower  temperature  in 
summer,  and  less  subject  to  frosts  in  winter ; 
that  schemes  proposing  supplies  of  water  from 
Wales  and  Cumberland  should  be  discouraged, 
having  in  view  the  evidence  given  to  the  Board 
of  Health  by  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
that  from  a gathering  ground  of  150  miles  near 
London  there  is  a derivable  supply  adequate  to 
our  most  extended  wants ; that  the  supply  of 
water  should  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  joint- 
stock  enterprise,  and  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  municipal  authority  in  London,  by  which 
consolidation  the  discontinuance  of  pumping 
stations,  costly  management,  and  a very  large 
expenditure  may  be  avoided. 

State  of  Bethnal-green. — An  inquest  has  been 
held  relative  to  the  death  of  one  of  two 
children  alleged  to  have  lost  their  lives  through 
the  effluvium  from  bad  drainage.  A drain  had 
been  opened  in  the  yard  of  the  next  house  for 
nine  days,  and  the  filth  had  been  thrown  up  on 
the  ground,  and  left  there  untouched  for  four 
days.  The  front  drains  had  been  open  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  smell  was  so  shocking  that  it  could 
not  be  borne.  The  supply  of  water  was  very 
defective ; there  was  no  water-butt,  and  the 
water  came  in  only  half  an  hour  a day,  and  had 
to  be  caught  in  pans  and  pails.  The  jury 
returned  the  following  special  verdict : — “ That 
Alfred  Thacker,  an  infant  of  tender  age,  in  the 
care  of  hie  parents,  was  found  dying,  and  did 
die,  from  the  mortal  effects  of  typhoid  fever, 
engendered  and  accelerated  by  the  exposure  of 
refuse  soil  from  an  open  drain  in  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing the  premises  in  which  the  deceased  resided ; 
and  the  jurors  are  of  opinion  that  the  sanitary 
offlcors  of  the  parish  are  open  to  blame  and 
censure  for  allowing  the  said  drain  and  soil  to 
be  so  long  exposed,  to  the  injury  and  peril  of 
life.” 

Proposed  Testimonial  to  the  Medical  Oficer  of 
St.  Marylebono. — The  sanitary  committee  of  St. 
Marylebone,  and  many  of  the  vestrymen,  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  great  immunity  of  the 
parish  from  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  was 
mainly  due  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  their 
medical  officer  of  health  ; and  bearing  in  mind 
that,  although  not  bound  to  give  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  service  of  the  pariah,  he  in  the 
emergency  did  so  ; are  considering  the  propriety 
of  giving  him  some  slight  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  services  he  has  rendered  the  parish. 
A present  of  fifty  guineas  was  proposed,  and 
some  recommend  a hundred  guineas.  The  dis- 
cussion has  been  postponed. 

Death  in  the  Well! — A coroner’s  jury,  says 
a Chatham  paper,  after  a careful  investigation, 
have  pronounced  that  one  victim  of  cholera  has 
perished  from  the  use  of  bad  water  on  the 
iBrook.  Though  not  in  the  verdict,  it  logically 
follows  that  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  as  of  the 
Union  medical  officer,  was  that  the  victim’s  little 
brother  also  perished  from  the  same  exciting 
cause,  and  that  the  other  persons  who  have 
recently  died  on  the  Brook  from  cholera  became 
susceptible  to  the  choleraic  poison  which  exists 
in  this  country  from  having  drunk  impure  water. 
A consideration  of  Mr.  Ely’s  evidence,  on  which 
the  jury  gave  their  verdict,  leads  to  this  con- 
clusion. That  gentleman,  who  has  been  most 
unjustly  assailed  for  merely  doing  his  duty,  said 
the  children  were  not  attacked  till  the  family, ' 
from  an  accidental  circumstance,  had  to  drink 
water  from  the  north  side  of  the  Brook : till 
they  were  attacked,  he  had  had  no  cholera  cases 
on  the  side  of  the  Brook  where  they  lived.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Brook  there  had  been  a 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera.  When  Mr. 
Nye’s  family  were  compelled  to  drink  of  the 
water  from  the  north  side,  two  children  died 
from  cholera,  and  a third  was  attacked  with 
choleraic  diarrhcea.  The  conclusion  was  obvi- 
ous— that  bad  water  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  fatal  outbreak.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
sufficiently  emphatic,  — “Death  from  cholera, 
arising  from  the  use  of  impure  water.”  i 


Liverpool  Sanitary  Association. — A meeting  of 
gentlemen  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a 
Liverpool  Sanitary  Association  has  been  held, 
Mr.  F.  Prange  in  the  chair.  A preliminary 
meeting  had  taken  place,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  such  an  organization  was  desirable.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  annual  subscription 
should  be  10s.,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
association  should  be  conducted  by  a council, 
consisting  of  a president  and  twenty  members, 
who  should  elect  an  executive  of  seven  members, 
the  executive  to  be  empowered  to  call  the  coun- 
cil together  as  circumstances  might  direct,  not 
less  than  once  in  every  three  months.  A resolu- 
tion was  also  passed  to  the  effect  that  a subject 
or  subjects  for  discussion  might  be  proposed  by 
any  member  of  the  council,  provided  the  pro- 
poser was  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
a practicable  policy  or  action  to  be  adopted  by 
the  executive.  These  resolutions  were  con- 
firmed, and  members  of  council  were  appointed. 

Drainage  of  Harrogate. — It  has  been  deter- 
mined to  sewer  the  town  at  a cost  of  3,5001. ; 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  Government  Inspector,  has 
visited  Harrogate,  and  while  approving  the  plan, 
so  far  as  it  went,  recommends  that  tanka  or 
receivers  should  be  placed  at  the  outlets  of  the 
sewerage,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  river  Nidd,  by  collecting  the  deposit  of  the 
sewage  and  converting  it  into  tillage.  The  cost 
of  the  five  tanks  will  be  8001.,  besides  the  rent 
or  purchase  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  On  the  inspector’s  recommendation, 
the  Sewerage  Committee  have  advised  the  Com- 
missioners to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
power  to  borrow  4,300Z.  for  sewerage  purposes. 
The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  works  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

The  Cholera  at  Pill  (Bristol). — Cholera,  it  ap- 
pears, has  broken  out  at  Pill,  and  is  spreading 
with  alarming  rapidity.  There  are  only  two 
pumps  to  1,500  inhabitants,  and  the  unfortunate 
people  are  driven  to  the  constant  use  of  brook 
water,  which  is  impregnated  to  an  incredible 
extent  with  sewage.  Very  few  of  the  houses 
are  provided  with  privies;  the  drains  are  choked 
up,  and  the  filthy  matter  is  escaping  from 
beneath  the  floors  of  the  houses,  impregnating 
the  whole  atmosphere.  Immense  quantities  of 
excrementitious  matter  are  daily  thrown  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pill,  remaining  there  for  hours 
untouched  by  the  tidal  water.  The  authorities, 
according  to  the  Bristol  Times,  have  secured  the 
services  of  Dr.  Tibbetts,  and  measures  are  being 
actively  put  in  force  at  Pill. 


A SUPPOSED  NEW  CAPITAL. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTVRAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  31at  ult., 
Mr.  Macbride  and  Mr.  Pictonpaid  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Benjamin  E. 
Spence,  sculptor,  who  died  recently  at  Leghorn. 
Mr.  Spence  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Spence, 
of  Liverpool.  He  has  left  amongst  some  of  his 
early  patrons,  of  whom  Mr.  Samuel  Holme  was 
one  of  the  first,  some  very  beautiful  w’orks.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved,  “ That  this  meebiog 
has  heard  with  deep  regret  the  mournful  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Benjamin  E.  Spence, 
sculptor,  a native  of  Liverpool,  who  reflected 
great  credit  on  his  birthplace.” 

After  further  discussing  the  position  of  the 
Albert  statue,  and  the  qualification  of  the  town 
council,  as  judges  of  art, — 

Mr.  Samuel  Huggins  read  a paper,  which  con- 
cluded his  “Descriptions  of  the  various  Build- 
ings Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  Shaksperia, 
illustrated  by  numerous  Drawings,  from  Sketches 
taken  on  the  Spot.”  In  introducing  the  Gothic 
style  into  the  new  city,  he  said  it  was  found  that 
a decrease  of  the  vertical  and  an  increase  of  the 
horizontal  spirit  was  needful  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  climate,  or  rather  to  make  it 
in  harmony  with  itself  when  the  climate  had 
been  duly  recognised  in  its  constructive  forms, 
such  as  the  roof  and  water  tables,  which  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  made  of  the 
pitch  of  northern  Gothic  in  a country  where  it 
scarcely  ever  rained.  It  was  soon  found  that 
this  adaptation  to  climate  could  be  made  without 
subverting  its  vertical  and  essential  character, 
and  that  the  style  was  as  well  fitted  for  southern 
as  for  northern  climates.  In  the  farther  adap- 
tation of  it  every  purifying  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  detail,  and  carved  decorations 
rendered  it  more  acceptable  to  the  advanced 
taste  of  the  twentieth  century.  lu  nothing  had 
there  been  greater  carefulness  than  in  regard  to 


the  sculptural  element,  much  of  which  in  the 
Mediteval  buildings  partook  of  the  debasing 
superstition  of  their  times.  Monsters  that  could 
only  have  been  conceived  during  a fit  of  the 
nightmare  were  deemed  unsuitable  accompani- 
ments of  a place  of  worship,  and  more  intellec- 
tual symbols  of  conquered  vices  and  evil  pas- 
sions had  been  invented  than  grinning  demons, 
which  had  given  place  to  every  image  and 
emblem  that  would  diffuse  and  aid  the  spirit  of 
beauty  and  love,  upraise  the  heart,  and  speak  of 
God  and  his  attributes,  and  nothing  of  man, 
except  his  upward  strivings— 

“ For  some  high  place  where  faith  her  wing  may  rest ; 

His  boundless  love 

Its  mighty  stream  of  gentleness  outpouring 

On  ail  things  round,  and  clasping  all  above,” 

In  the  Gothic  churches  here  there  was  not  on® 
instance  of  an  open  timber  roof:  most  were 
vaulted,  and  where  not  vaulted  were  ceiled  with 
plaster  or  otherwise.  The  Australians  would  as 
soon  think  of  leaving  the  floor  joists  naked  as  the 
roof  timbers  exposed.  Nor  had  they  ever  dreamt 
of  leaving  the  sandstone  of  the  walls  or  pillars 
uncovered,  and  wearing  that  bare  and  beggarly 
air  of  discomfort  and  poverty  that  they  wore  in 
England.  The  pulpits  were  not  of  stone,  but 
variously  coloured  woods ; and  by  the  adoption 
of  beautiful  design,  with  fine  outlines  and  deli- 
cate carving,  they  were  rendered  very  beautiful 
objects. 

Among  the  minor  causes  of  the  high  condi- 
tion of  the  art  of  architecture  in  this  country 
was  that  the  architect  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  execution  of  his  designs,  which  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  another  professional — 
the  bnilding  surveyor.  He  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  flue-art  architecture — to  planning 
and  designing  edifices — though  of  course  he 
thoroughly  understood  construction  and  all  its 
requirements  as  well  as  the  surveyor.  In  har- 
mony with  this  arrangement  was  the  fact  that 
the  architect  was  not  to  be  found  by  his  clients 
in  the  commercial  quarter  of  the  city,  among 
merchants  or  brokers,  but  in  the  scbolastic, 
among  painters  and  poets,  historians  and  philo- 
sophers. There  he  had  his  study,  and  was 
looked  upon  with  the  more  consideration  in  con- 
sequence. There  were  no  such  men  in  Australia 
as  “ builders there  were  master  bricklayers, 
master  masons,  &c.,  but  no  “joiners  and  builders,” 
or  “ masons  and  builders,”  much  less  “ plumbers 
and  builders.”  Each  branch  of  building  had  its 
own  professor,  who  did  not  trespass  on  the 
demesnes  of  any  other,  much  less  usurp  the 
whole  round  of  building  trades,  and  call  himself 
a “ builder.”  A “builder”  was  considered  an. 
impossibility. 


GALVANISED  IRON. 

Amongst  the  various  methods  adopted  to  pre- 
serve articles  oY  ironwork  from  oxidation,  the 
one  now  most  generally  made  use  of  is  that  of 
coating  them  with  zinc;  a process  generally 
known  as  galvanising.  But  although  the  prac- 
ticD  of  preserving  ironwork  in  this  way  is  very 
common,  the  usual  means  by  which  it  is  effected 
seem  to  be  little  known.  The  Engineer  for 
October  26th  gives  a very  full  account  of  the  pro- 
cess, with  illustrations.  We  give  a brief  abstract 
of  it. 

In  coating  any  metallic  article  with  a metallic 
covering  by  plunging  it  into  the  melted  coating 
metal,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  article 
to  he  coated  should  be  perfectly  clean,  so  that 
no  foreign  matter  may  interpose  between  it  and 
the  molten  metal  into  which  it  is  to  be  dipped. 
It  is  likewise  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
article  should  be  perfectly  dry,  inasmuch  as  if  it 
be  at  all  damp  the  steam  generated  from  the 
moisture  will  cause  an  explosion  in  the  vessel  of 
molten  metal.  Therefore,  any  article  to  be 
coated  by  dipping  it  into  melted  metal  of  any 
kind  has  to  pass  through  three  distinct  and 
separate  processes. 

The  first  process  consists  in  washing  it  well 
and  thoroughly  with  a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  technically  called  “pickle.”  Thfa 
pickle  is  held  in  a wooden  tank.  Besides  this 
tank  there  are  smaller  ones  used,  called  tubs, 
which  are  very  generally  made  by  sawing  old 
water-casks,  which  are  purchased  from  ship 
captains  and  owners,  in  half,  or  cutting  them 
down  so  as  to  be  about  2 ft.  deep.  These  small 
tanks  are  used  for  pickling  small  articles. 

In  pickling  wii-e,  it  is  put  down  in  the  coil 
just  as  it  is  purchased,  save  that  the  binding 
wires  are  taken  off  and  the  coils  shaken  a little 
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loose  to  insure  a free  access  for  the  pickle  to 
every  part  of  the  wire. 

The  pickle  is  heated  by  steam  to  a moderately 
luke-warm  temperature  by  means  of  a small  pipe 
passed  through  the  larger  tank,  the  tubes  being 
then  supplied  from  this. 

When  the  article,  whatever  it  be,  is  removed 
from  the  pickle,  it  is  washed  and  scraped  all 
over  to  remove  any  remains  of  oxide  or  scale, 
imd  it  is  then  placed  in  another  tank  filled  with 
pure  muriatic  acid.  The  plates  are  merely 
dippe<l  into  this  tank,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  here  that  before  pickling  any 
article  all  grease,  tar,  &c.,  should  be  burnt 
off.  From  this  tank  the  article  is  taken  to 
the  washing  - tank,  which  is  made  like  the 
pickle-tank,  and  contains  nothing  but  pure  cold 
water.  In  the  case  of  sheet-iron,  the  sheets  are 
laid  flat  on  the  bottom  and  there  thoroughly 
washed. 

The  article  to  be  galvanised  having  arrived  at 
this  stage,  we  come  to  the  description  of  the 
second  process,  i.e.,  its  drying  in  the  most 
effectual  and  thorough  manner  possible,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  protected  from  the  air. 

The  mode  by  which  the  articles  are  dried  for 
galvanising  in  large  London  establishments,  and 
at  the  same  time  protected  from  the  atmosphere, 
consists  in  placing  them  in  an  oven. 

The  size  of  the  oven  ranges  from  4 ft.  to  5 fb. 
wide  by  10  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  high  ; it  is  built  of 
brickwork,  the  walls  being  12  in.  thick,  built 
with  mortar  and  compo,  and  it  may  have  a bar 
or  two  through  the  brickwork  to  keep  it  bound 
together.  The  floor  of  the  oven  is  made  of  cast- 
iron  or  wronght-iron,  as  may  be  preferred  j it  is 
<m  a level  with  the  gronnd-work  of  the  work- 
shop so  that  the  articles  to  be  dried  may  be 
wheeled  into  it  direct.  The  oven  is  provided 
with  an  iron  door  at  each  end,  which  runs  up  and 
down  in  suitable  bearings ; and  to  the  top  of 
each  door  a chain  is  attached  which  is  carried 
over  pulleys  in  the  roof  of  the  workshop,  and 
which  chain  has  a snitable  weight  attached  to  it, 
so  that  the  door  is  balanced. 

The  articles,  when  ready  for  the  oven,  are 
placed  on  a small  truck,  which  is  made  as  wide 
as  the  oven  will  admit.  It  is  somewhat  like  a 
huge  toast-rack  on  wheels,  and  the  plates  may 
be  likened  to  the  toast.  For  any  general  articles 
a plain  tmok  is  substituted  for  this  one.  So  soon 
as  they  are  ready  they  are  placed  on  the  truck, 
and  at  once  wheeled  into  the  oven,  the  doors  of 
which  are  then  carefully  closed  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  the  article  is  left  in  the  oven  till 
thoroughly  heated  and  dried,  which  will  take  a 
space  of  time  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
article  and  state  of  the  oven.  The  oven  fire  is 
never  let  out,  and  the  oven  should,  on  no 
account,  be  opened  till  the  article  is  ready  to  be 
dipped. 

The  factory  is  generally  so  arranged  that  the 
oven  is  placed  between  the  pickling-tanks  and 
the  bath,  having  one  door  next  the  former,  the 
other  next  the  latter.  Thns  the  truck  with 
its  load  is  wheeled  from  the  tanks  to  the  oven, 
and  thence  through  the  other  door  to  the  bath. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  article  is  sufficiently  dried  and  heated  before 
it  is  pnt  into  the  bath,  and  that  it  should  be 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  action  of 
the  air  during  the  time  intervening  between  its 
exit  from  the  oven  and  its  arrival  at  the  bath  by 
the  use  of  all  possible  expedition  in  the  general 
manipulations,  as  the  metal  very  quickly  oxidises 
with  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  process.  The  zinc 
used  for  galvanizing  is  zinc  in  that  stage  of  its 
manufacture  when  it  is  traded  in  by  the  name 
of  spelter.  It  is  generally  to  be  got  in  flat  thin 
cakes,  and  is  sold  by  the  ton. 

The  baths  are  made  of  the  very  best  Low- 
m(»r  plates  that  can  be  got,  and  if  they  leak, 
it  is  only  because  of  defective  workmanship. 

The  bath  is  placed  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
brickwork  casing.  Between  the  outside  of  the 
bath  and  the  inside  of  the  brickwork  there  is  a 
clear  space  of  from  6 in.  to  7 in.  The  brickwork 
is  built  in  a large  pit,  dng  in  the  floor  of  the 
factory  for  the  purpose,  which  is  made  of  such 
depth  that  when  all  is  completed  the  upper  edge 
of  the  bath  is  a little  below,  or  at  most  just  level 
with,  the  factory  floor.  The  construction  of  the 
bath  is  peculiar.  The  fuel  used  in  the  furnace 
is  coke,  which  is  pushed  down  all  round  the 
bath,  thereby  enclosing  it  with  a band  of  fire ; 
there  is  no  fire  under  the  bottom  of  the  bath  what- 
ever, neither  is  there  any  chimney  to  it.  Once 
the  fire  is  lighted  and  the  bath  fairly  filled  with 
the  melted  spelter,  the  fnmace  is  never  let  out, 
night  or  day,  until  the  bath  is  worn  out.  The 


fire  and  metal  require  constant  care,  as,  if  tho 
five  be  allowed  to  burn  unequally,  the  spelter  at 
the  place  where  the  fire  is  dull  will  thicken  or 
perhaps  solidify,  when  it  is  troublesome  to  re- 
melt it;  consequently,  the  fire  must  be  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  dampers. 

In  the  case  of  wire, — the  coil  of  wire  being 
placed  on  a reel  or  bobbin,  is  first  brought  down 
into  the  bath,  then  led  from  thence  and  wound 
on  another  bobbin  : the  wire  offering  but  little 
metal  to  the  heat  only  requires  to  be  drawn 
through  the  spelter  at  a rate  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter.  When  it  is  wished  to  impart  the 
peculiar  bright  appearance  seen  on  some  gal- 
vanised wire,  fine  loam  is  substituted  for  the 
chloride,  and  the  wire  is  drawn  out  of  the  spelter 
at  a place  where  it  is  covered  with  this  loam,  as 
in  practice  the  wire,  when  drawn  out  of  the  pure 
metal,  is  found  to  have  a dull  appearance  when 
cold.  This  loam  may  be  such  as  can  be  found 
in  any  sand-pit,  or  ordinary  foundry  loam  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  only  used  for  wire, 
large  articles  not  being  found  to  lose  their  colour 
as  wire  does,  where  the  loam  is  not  used.  The 
account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  little,  but,  nevertheless,  important, 
secret  was  discovered  at  one  work  is  somewhat 
interesting. 

At  the  place  in  question  every  supposed 
means  had  been  tried,  without  success,  to  dis- 
cover some  mode  by  which  a bright  showy 
appearance  might  be  imparted  to  the  galvanised 
wire,  till,  one  evening,  one  of  the  boys  employed 
in  the  establishment,  when  no  one  chanced  to  be 
close  to  him,  took  up  a handful  of  the  dust 
and  earth  on  the  ground  beside  the  bath,  and 
throwing  it  on  the  molten  metal,  plunged 
a piece  of  wire  through  it  into  the  spelter, 
and  drew  it  forth,  when,  “ eureka,”  he  had 
found  the  long-wished-for  means  of  having 
bright  galvanised  wire,  the  piece  having  and 
retaining  when  cold  a beautiful  brilliancy  of 
appearance.  The  boy — either  not  knowing  the 
full  value  of  his  discovery,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, not  knowing  how,  or  lacking  the  means, . 
to  turn  it  to  advantage — told  the  foreman  of  the  ' 
bath,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
experiment  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  practical  j 
success.  Having  set  himself  at  ease  on  this 
point,  he  carefully  effaced  anything  like  a clue 
to  tho  secret  of  which  he  had  got  possession,  and  i 
showing  some  pieces  of  the  wire  to  his  employers, 
ho  succeeded  in  selling  what  was  really  the  boy’s  ' 
secret  to  them  for  a considerable  sum  of  money. 


FEOM  MELBOUEKE. 

A NEW  Town-hall  having  been  resolved  npon, 
competitive  designs  were  called  for  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and,  out  of  about  thirty  sets  of  drawings 
sent  in,  a design  by  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  of 
Melbourne,  was  selected  as  best.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  competition  was  to  show  the 
corporation  that  their  site  was  not  large  enough 
for  a building  affording  all  the  accommodation 
they  required,  and  that  the  snm  set  down,  25,000i., 
was  quite  inadequate  to  put  up  a structure  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  community ; and, 
seeing  this,  the  corporation  purchased  31  ft. 
frontage  in  Collins-street ; and  obtained  from 
the  Colonial  Government  23  ft.  in  Swanston- 
street.  The  present  design  is  applicable  to  the 
original  site,  but  will  have  to  undergo  some 
modification  to  fit  the  enlarged  area,  although 
the  general  character  of  the  building  will  be 
maintained.  The  basement  floor  will  be  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  the  city  surveyor,  building 
surveyor,  inspector,  and  other  offices;  and  also 
by  stabling  and  other  necessary  accommodation. 
The  ground  floor  will  contain  the  offices  of  the 
town  clerk,  city  treasurer,  &c.  On  this  floor  also 
will  be  the  grand  hall,  measuring  175  ft.  long  by 
70  ft.  wide,  and  of  proportionate  height.  A large 
orchestra  will  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
a narrow  gallery  along  the  sides,  and  a much 
deeper  one  at  the  end  opposite  the  orchestra.  In 
connexion  with  this  room  ample  supper  and 
retiring  rooms  and  other  necessary  offices  for 
public  occasions  are  arranged.  On  the  first  floor 
is  the  council  chamber,  the  mayor’s,  aldermen’s 
and  councillors’  rooms,  and  other  necessary  offices 
appertaining  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  chief 
magistrate  s office.  The  upper  floor  is  occupied 
with  kitchens  and  a great  number  of  other  ofllces. 
The  authors  of  the  design  have  been  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  issue  of  debentures 
to  the  extent  of  50,0001.  has  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  corporation,  with  the  view  of  carry  ing  out 
the  project. 


The  Melbourne  Masonic  Hall  ’Company  have 
selected  a site  for  the  erection  of  a Masonic  Hall, 
having  a frontage  of  70  ft.  The  cost  is  stated  to 
be  1,2251. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  laid  in  West  Melbourne,  at  the 
corner  of  William  and  Lonsdale  streets.  The 
plan  of  the  edifice  shows  a tower  150  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  of  30  fb. 
high,  making  the  total  height  180  ft.  Accom- 
modation  will  be  provided  for  800  persons,  the 
dimensions  of  the  church  internally  being  84  ft. 
by  54  ft.,  and  the  height  to  roof  40  ft.  The 
sittings  will  be  circnlar,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed 
of  bluestone,  with  freestone  quoins  and  dressingg. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  construct  the  tower  under 
the  present  contract,  but  only  the  chapel,  which 
will  cost  6,0001.,  and  will  be  opened,  it  is  expected, 
for  divine  service  about  the  close  of  the  year,  i 
The  erection  of  the  tower  will  constitute  a second 
contract,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  6,0001.  more.  ' 
The  land  was  granted  by  the  Colonial  Govern-  i 
ment,  and  has  a frontage  of  200  ft.  to  Lonsdale-  i 
street,  and  175  ft.  to  William-street.  Tho  new 
building  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Watts, 
of  Melbourne,  architects,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Corben  & Wilson. 

The  first  wing  of  the  District  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Ballarat,  according  to  a Melbourne  paper,  has 
been  opened.  The  asylum,  when  completed, 
will  be  a capacious  structure.  It  is  a plain  brick 
building,  comprising  a centre  and  two  wings  of 
one  story,  having  a frontage  of  196  ft.  to  Vio- 

■ toria-street,  with  a depth  of  162  ft.  The  ground 

I was  originally  a reserve  granted  for  recreation 
! purposes  to  the  Eastern  Council,  and  afterwards 
I handed  over  to  the  asylum,  with  the  consent  of 
1 the  Government.  It  is  ten  acres  in  extent ; but 
' a considerable  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  old 
i worked-out  diggings,  is  almost  worthless.  When 

■ completed,  the  asylum  will  accommodate  320 
, children.  The  portion  already  erected  provides 
I ten  large  dormitories,  capable  of  housing  150 
j children.  The  cost  of  the  wing  at  present  erected 

will  be  nearly  4,OOOZ.  The  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cost  9,000Z.,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
j decided  to  proceed  with  any  further  portion  of 
the  work.  The  Government  have  granted  a 
sum  of  money  to  aid  the  erection,  but  the  con 
I tributions  of  the  charitable  are  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  portion 
now  erected  gas  and  water  are  laid  on,  and  there 
is  a kitchen  apparatus  which  cost  over  50i.  It 
is  calculated  to  cook  for  400  children.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  a lar^  courtyard  has  been 
inclosed,  with  a verandah  all  round,  which  wiU 
afford  a play-ground  for  the  children  in  unfavour- 
able weather. 

An  instance  of  profitable  road-making  is  re- 
ported in  the  Melbourne  papers.  Two  working- 
' men  recently  took  a contract  for  road -making  in 
Specimen  Gully,  Barker’s  Creek,  under  the 
I Metcalfe  Shire  Council,  at  what  was  esteemed  a 
; somewhat  low  price.  In  the  course  of  a shallow 
cutting,  of  about  3 ft.  in  depth,  they  came  across 
a patch  of  auriferous  dirt,  out  of  which  they 
took  23  oz.  of  gold,  which  will  enable  the  some- 
what unprofitable  cxintract  to  pay  extremely 
well.  The  contractors  have  marked  out  a 
“claim”  alongside  the  spot  where  this  “find” 
was  made. 

The  Registrar-General’s  report  on  the  vital 
statistics  of  Melbourne  and  the  suburbs  for  the 
month  of  May  is  published  in  the  colonial 
Government  Gazette.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
during  the  month  was  332.  They  numbered 
seventy-three  less  than  in  the  same  month  of 
1865.  They  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
average  mortality  during  seven  years,  but  not 
more  so  than  might  be  expected  from  the  in- 
creased  population.  They  were  fewer  by  fifteen 
than  those  which  occurred  in  April.  The  month 
was  warmer  than  the  same  month  of  opening 
winter  in  any  year  of  the  previous  six.  Males 
contributed  55  per  cent.,  and  females  45  per 
cent,  to  the  mortality  of  the  month.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  of  children 
under  five,  against  56  per  cent,  in  May,  1865. 
This  is  the  only  year  of  the  past  seven  in  which 
the  mortality  of  children  under  five  in  May  was 
less  than  half  the  total  mortality  daring  that 
nionth.  The  oldest  person  who  died  daring  the 
month  was  a woman,  aged  85,  of  old  age;  the 
next  oldest  was  a man,  aged  81,  of  softening  of 
the  brain  ; then  a woman,  aged  80,  of  old  age  ; 
a man,  aged  77,  of  old  age ; and  a woman,  aged 
76,  of  paralysis.  The  deaths  of  children  under 
five  years  numbered  157,  of  which  92,  or  nearly 
69  per  cent.,  were  of  males,  and  65,  or  about  41 
per  cent.,  were  of  females. 
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BASINGSTOKE. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  mayor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Davie, 
turned  the  first  sod  for  a swimmiDg-bath  here. 
The  bath  is  to  be  80  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and 
the  water  to  graduate  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  deep  ; 
it  is  to  be  built  water-tight,  so  that  in  the 
winter  the  water  may  be  made  tepid  by  means 
of  a heating  apparatus  attached.  It  is  being 
erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  John  Curtis, 
of  Chineham,  and  will  cost  about  6001.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhite. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BASINGSTOKE. 

Sin, — Tour  report  of  the  ineetingof  the  burgesses  of  this 
town  for  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  I am 
pleased  to  find,  has  caused  some  feeling  of  compunction  in 
some  of  the  Paving  Commissioners.  Had  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Downs,  given  you  a fair  copy  from  the 
register  of  deaths,  I should  not  have  troubled  you,  but 
have  left  the  town  to  deal  in  this  matter  as  in  their  wisdom 
seemed  best  for  its  future  prosperity.  Mr,  Downs  quoted 
3 deaths  for  September.  1 will  take  the  previous  month 
August,  8 deaths;  February,  9 deaths ; and  July  of  last 
year,  10  deaths.  It  is  most  unfair  to  take  anv  one  month, 
as  you  will  perceive,  but  take  a series  of  years,  and  the 
effeot  will  ne  against  the  town  as  a high  standard  of 
health,  as  it  ia  now  pretty  well  established  that  fever  is  a 
reventablo  disease,  and  one  that  brings  discredit  upon  the 
ouse  or  town.  In  this  town,  last  winter,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  aid  and  the  charity  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  to  attend  to  poor  patients,  on  whom  scarcely  an 
attendant  could  be  got ; and  even  in  better  houses  whole 
families  were  stricken  down,  and  servants  sent  home 
almost  by  stealth,  to  carry  disease  and  death  into  their 
own  village  homes  ; and  yet  these  are  the  people  who  call 
others  eccentric,  that  are  only  desirous  of  improving  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  themselves  and  their  poorer 
brethren  ; and  as  we  are  the  wealthy  eccentrics,  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  mercenary  motives. 

Bat  the  fact  is  patent  to  all  that  the  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  of  this  town  is  a disCTace  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  lighting,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  burgesses  or  their  elected  agents,  is  supplied  by  a 
company  of  burgesses,  corporate  and  paving  commis- 
aionera,  all  of  whom  are  only  interested  in  keeping  up  a 
good  dividend,  at  the  public  expense ; for,  if  the  question 
be  asked  why  such  and  such  lamps  are  put  out  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  public  pay  for  them  from 
dark  to  daylight ; or,  again,  how  is  it  the  public  pay  now 
the  same  tor  their  lights  as  they  did  when  gas  was  at  Ids. 
or  128.  per  1,000,  the  only  answer  to  be  given  to  all  is  with 
an  “ Oh  I half  the  corporation  are  shareholders,  and  the 
others  are  paving  commissioners,'’  and  so  the  job  is 
cooked;  and  these  are  the  gentlemen  that  get  up  the 
agitation  against  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Act,  and  hold 
up  the  town  as  so  very  healthy.  I will  tell  them  they  must 
be  up  and  doing,  as  fever  is  now  lurking  at  their  doors 
and  IS  in  the  town  at  this  moment.  The  question  to  be 
now  decided  is, — Are  two  or  three  of  the  eccentrics  to  be 
driven  to  appeal  for  a Government  inspector  to  come 
down  and  examine  the  polluted  springs,  and  stagnant 
canals  of  sewage,  and  open  cesspools,  or  willth?  burgesses 
and  inhabitants  do  their  own  works?  The  next  clause  in 
the  Local  Act  must  be  one  of  compulsion  for  the  removal 
of  those  Duiaances  that  ofi'eot  the  health  so  materially  of 
the  whole  community. 

Subscription  baths  were  commenced  here  on  the  29th 
ultimo.  This  is  a step  iu  the  right  direction,  and  will  be 
a great  public  benefit,  only  the  baths  should  have  been 
town  property,  with  washhouses  attached  to  them. 

As  Eccenteic. 


PARK  LANE. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  beat  solution  of  giving 
access  from  north  to  south  would  be  widening  Fark-lane 
right  and  left  at  the  Piceadilly  mouth,  forming  a junction 
below  Hertford-street,  so  as  to  gain  a double  exit  from 
Piccadilly,  one  by  Park-lane,  the  other  by  Audley-street, 
which  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  Begent's 
Park. 

The  arrangement  would  be  the  same  as  is  now  adopted 
in  the  new  thoroughfares  in  Paris,  two  streets  running 
into  one  wide  opening.  A.  B. 


STAINED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Wtix  any  one  tell  the  writer  of  a process  which  will 
restore,  to  a certain  extent  or  entirely,  old,  yellow,  and 
somewhat  dirtied  manuscripts?  He  has  some  valuable 
astronomical  papers  by  him,  which  ho  wishes,  if  possible, 
restored.  Cceiosus. 


A BATH  WANTED  FOR  TONBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

As  your  paper  has  become  the  best  medium 
for  ventilatiug  subjects  of  the  following  nature, , 
I am  induced  to  request  your  insertion  of  this 
letter,  hoping  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who 
might  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

In  the  rich,  flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing 
town  of  Tonbridge  Wells  there  are  16,000  inha- 
bitants almost  without  the  means  of  conTenient 
personal  cleanliness.  The  majority  of  the  houses 
having  been  built  by  speculative  builders,  mostly 
to  become  lodging-houses,  not  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  contain  bath  accommodation ; so,  in 
summer,  when  thousands  visit  the  place,  the 


absence  of  a public  baths  establishment  is  much 
felt.  There  are  about  forty  scholastic  establish- 
ments, and  not  a pond,  lake,  or  river  suitable  for 
youths  to  learn  or  practise  the  manly,  healthful, 
and  necessary  art  of  swimming  nearer  than 
Tonbridge  (five  miles  distant).  The  authorities 
have  lately  been  much  engaged  in  improving 
the  sewage  and  water-supply,  which  will,  when 
complete,  be  a great  boon  to  the  town,  and  tend 
much  to  prevent  endemic  diseases  amongst  the 
working  classes  and  the  poor ; but  no  class  of 
persons  can  have  immunity  from  epidemic  dis- 
eases when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  clogged  up 
or  covered  over  with  the  hardened  tenacious ' 
: excretory  matter  thrown  ofi"  from  the  blood  and 
, left  to  dry  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  new  water-supply 
of  the  town,  that  source  which  at  present  serves 
the  Calverley  estate  will,  I believe,  be  disused, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  easily  adapted  to  this 
purpose  without  great  outlay. 

I believe  there  exists  a bath-room  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  where  a douche  may  be  had  for  23.  6d. 

One  or  THE  Unwashed. 


“ TO  SAVE  OUR  COAL.” 

Your  correspondent  “V.  K.  C.”  may  obtain 
a patent  fuel  of  very  good  quality,  by  mixing  his 
small  coal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soft  clay, 
river  mud,  or  any  similar  material.  The  finer 
the  coal  and  the  more  thorough  the  mixing,  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  fuel.  Use  water, 
if  the  olay  is  stiff,  to  make  it  of  a good  con- 
sistency for  working ; and,  when  well  mixed, 
make  it  into  lumps  or  bricks,  and  dry  them  in 
the  air.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  are  fit  for 
use.  If  properly  mixed  the  composition  will 
burn  to  a fine  ash ; otherwise  it  may  produce 
some  excellent  examples  of  burnt  ballast.  “ V. 
K.  C.”  will  find  this  cheaper  and  morb  easily 
made  than  any  mixture  of  tar  or  naphtha  with 
coal,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  the  labour  of  the 
consumer.  F.  T.  M. 


Ir  your  correspondent  “ V.  K.  C.”  has  any 
clay  in  bis  neighbourhood,  I do  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  economising  and  using  the 
small  coal.  When  at  Liege,  in  Belgium,  some 
years  ago,  I observed  their  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  art.  Half  a load  of  clay  is  shot 
down  in  the  street,  and  one  load  of  small  coal 
beside  it.  Then  commences  the  work  of  incor- 
porating the  two  together  with  water,  something 
in  the  way  concrete  is  made.  It  is  then  made 
up  into  small  lumps,  of  the  shape  of  a kidney, 
by  the  hand,  and  put  away  to  dry.  When  re- 
quired for  use  the  pieces  are  packed  into  the 
grate,  leaving  air-space  between, and  resting  upon 
a fire-lighter  formed  of  wood  dipped  in  resin  or 
other  inflammable  liquid.  One  small  fire-lighter, 
“ eight  a penny,”  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  mass ; 
and,  iu  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  is 
well  lighted,  and  gives  out  more  heat  than  the 
ordinary  coals.  Once  placed  in  the  grate,  they 
should  never  be  stirred  on  any  consideration,  and 
the  fire  will  then  last  for  fourteen  hours. 

John  L.  Clemence. 


Tue  Rev.  James  Graves,  who  writes  also  to 
name  clay,  adds, — ” Cowdung  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  clay : it  burns  better.” 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usnal  weekly  meeting  drafts  were  submitted  of  a 
Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  the 
Loans  Bill,  and  the  Improvement  Rate  Bill,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  same  he  proceeded  with  upon  the  same 
basis  as  those  , of  last  session,  with  the  exception  that  a 
provision  be  inserted  in  the  Improvement  Rato  Bill  for 
the  rate  to  be  applied,  in  addition  to  improvements  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  to  all  other  improvements  in  respect 
of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of 
London,  or  their  sever^  vestries  and  district  Boards, 
shall  contribute  at  least  one-half  the  expense. 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  that  this  be  approved. 

Mr.  Shaw  moved,  as  an  amendment,  " That  the  Improve- 
ment Rats  Bill  be  referred  back  to  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committees,  to  consider  whether,  on  account  of 
the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  property  in  the 
metropolis  (which  will  enable  the  Board  of  Works  to  pay 
otf  the  sums  raised  on  the  main  drainage  rate  in  con- 
siderably less  time  than  forty  years,  the  term  limited  by 
the  Act  2l8t  & 22nd  Vic  , cap.  104),  some  better  plan  may 
not  be  suggested,  whereby  the  improvements  contemplated 
by  the  Board  cannot,  with  the  aid  of  the  coal  and  wine 
duties,  be  effected  by  a rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  in 
the  pound,  calculating  that  the  coal  and  wine  duties 
realise  at  the  present  time  195,677L,  and  that  a penny 
rate  will  give  at  least  an  additional  63, OOOi.  per  annum ; 


and,  considering  that  the  coal  and  wine  duties  and  the 
metropolitan  main  drainage  rate  have  increased  (since 
the  Acts  enabling  the  Board  to  borrowupon  their  security) 
upwards  of  83,OOOL  per  annum." 

The  original  motion,  on  a division,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  13,  the  numbers  being,  for  the  amendment, 
9 ; against  it,  22. 


TENDERS  FOR  GASFITTINGS. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent,  “ W.  B.,’’  baa  not  stated  all 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  absurd  practice  of  includ- 
ing gas-fitting,  and,  indeed,  any  kind  of  metol-work  in  a 
builder’s  contract.  In  the  first  place,  a hedge  carpenter, 
a smudge  of  a painter,  or  a half-bred  plumber  who  ia  not 
capable  of  taking  a good  journeyman's  place  on  account 
of  imperfect  workmanship,  contrives  by  some  means  to 
obtain  a few  pounds,  sets  up  in  business,  and  at  once 
styles  himself  builder,  &c.,  and  knows  no  more  about 
building  than  a donkey.  He  submits  estimates,  sometimes 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  as  your  lists  of  tenders  frequently 
show;  occasionally  be  will  make  a bit,  ia  accepted,  and 
commences  the  job,  perhaps  for  half  the  amount  of  the 
architect’s  estimate  in  a job  of  2, OOOt.  or  3,CIOOL  He  em- 
ploys different  tradesmen,  and  cuts  them  to  the  very 
lowest : the  consequence  in  gas  work  is,  it  is  done  very 
imperfectly,  and  Qnisbes  witli  the  bnilding  being  burnt 
down.  Tue  public  have  themselves  to  blame  for  con- 
tinuing such  practices.  If  a man  went  to  a silk-mercer's 
to  purchase  a deni  board,  he  would  be  considered  insane; 
equally  so  must  the  man  be  who  goes  to  a painter  or  car- 
penter for  iron  work  and  gas-fitting.  B,  P. 


TENDERS  IN  PADDINGTON  VESTRY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  Paddington,  seven 
tenders  were  received  and  opened,  for  the  construction  of 
a sewer  in  the  Harrow-road,  between  Woodfield-road 
and  CarltOD-terroce,  vis..  Porter,  789/.;  Thirst,  829/.; 
Crockett,  835/. ; Whitty,  860/. ; Bloomfield,  900/. ; Robson, 
1,020/. ; and  Morris,  1,600/.  Mr.  Tildesley  moved  that 
the  lowest  tender  (Mr.  Porter's)  be  taken,  subject  to  the 
usual  inquiries.  Mr.  Churchwarden  Ellis  said,  Mr.  Porter 
was  an  unknown  man  to  the  vestry,  and  his  sureties  were 
perfect  strangers  to  the  Board.  Besides  that,  the  work 
must  commence  at  once,  and  there  would  be  no  time  to 
make  any  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Porter  or  his  sureties; 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thirst  was  well  known  to  the  vestry, 
had  never  given  them  any  trouble,  and  had  carried  out 
his  contracts  to  their  complete  satisfaction.  He  begged 
to  move  that  the  next  lowest  tender  be  accepted,  that  of 
Mr.  Thirst.  This  was  seconded  and  carried.  Mr.  Bicker 
Caarten  said  he  bad  a suggestion  to  make.  When  the 
Board  next  issued  advertisements  for  tenders,  they  would 
save  contractors  a great  deal  of  trouble  if  they  added 
these  words  to  their  advertisements,  " No  contractor  need 
apply  who  is  not  known  to  the  vestry."  Several  other 
members  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  said  there 
were  too  many  builders  at  the  Board. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

AcocTi's  Green. — St.  Mary’s  church  here  has 
been  consecrated.  Nearly  4,0001.  have  been 
raised,  and  a church  -with  ^0  sittings — 200  free 
— has  been  built.  The  style  is  thirteenth  century, 
of  a Continental  rather  than  an  English  character, 
and  the  material  is  Hampstead  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  the  interior  being  faced  with 
brickwork,  in  ornamental  patterns.  The  arohU 
tect  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  of  Birmingham.  When 
completed,  it  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel,  with 
apsidal  or  semi-octagonal  termination,  north 
porch,  and  tower  and  spire  of  167  ft.  in  height. 
The  nave,  aisles,  and  the  porch,  are  all  that  are 
at  present  completed.  The  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  building  which  is  now  completed,  and  which 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jeffries  & Pritchard, 
has,  including  boundary  walls,  been  about  4,0(XH. 

Righ-lane,  Marple. — The  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
High-lane,  baa  been  re-opened,  after  being  closed 
for  some  months  for  enlargement  and  decoration, 
&c.  The  accommodation  has  been  doubled.  The 
nave  has  been  made  half  as  long  again,  and  a 
wide  north  aisle  has  been  built  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  lengthened  nave.  The  belfry 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  has  been 
bnilt  one  much  larger  and  more  ornate.  Two- 
light  windows  now  alternate  with  the  single 
lights  in  the  side  walls,  while  at  the  west  end  of 
nave  and  aisle  are  rose  windows.  All  these 
windows  are  now  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Lavers  & Barraud.  The  old  north  wall  of  the 
nave  baa  been  taken  out  and  arches  built,  mark- 
ing off  nave  from  aisle.  The  pillars  have  quaint 
carved  caps,  all  different  in  design,  and  increas- 
ing in  elaboration  towards  the  eastern  end.  The 
easternmost  one  contains  the  emblems  of  the 
four  evangelists.  These  have  been  carved  by 
Messrs.  T.  R.  & Evan  Williams,  of  Manchester, 
from  the  architect’s  designs.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tom  Wyatt,  of  Marple, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Medland  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  architect. 

Hethersett. — The  chancel  of  the  church  has 
been  renovated.  The  east  window  is  of  Late 
Decorated  work,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  old 
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chancel,  probably  about  the  year  1536.  It  has 
now  been  restored,  and  filled  in  with  colonred 
glass  (supplied  by  ilessrs.  Heaton  & Butler), 
consisting  of  quarries  in  diaper  with  medallions 
of  foliated  pattern.  The  oak  wood  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Daynes.  A new  altar-railing, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  and  Minton’s  tiles, 
complete  the  restoration  of  this  part  of  the 
church.  The  works  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Cornish,  of  North  Walsham,  builder,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Browne,  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  architect. 

Svffi-eld.  — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having  been  restored  at  the  cost 
of  about  IjOOOt.  The  sittings,  which  are  of  oak 
and  chesnut,  will  accommodate  nearly  200.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Cornish,  North 
Walsham.  The  windows  (which  have  been  glazed 
by  Mr.  King,  of  Norwich),  are  of  opaque  glass, 
with  the  exception  of  the  east  and  west. 

South  Lopham. — The  old  parish  church  of 
South  Lopham  Las  recently  undergone  a partial 
restoration.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been 
cleaned  and  restored,  and  covered  with  green 
Bangor  slates.  A new  vestry  has  been  built  of 
rubble  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  pretty 
nearly  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  chapel. 
The  woodwork,  including  ringing-floor  and  seat- 
ing of  church,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  C. Bishop, 
Diss.  The  stonework  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Diss.  The  east  window  is  restored  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  with  tinted  cathedral 
glass  and  white  border.  The  original  mullions 
are  restored,  and  the  old  unsightly  woodwork 
removed.  Two  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  which  for  years  have  been  blocked 
np,  have  been  opened  and  restored  in  accordance 
with  the  original  design.  The  walls  of  the  chan- 
cel have  been  newly  stuccoed.  The  chancel  has 
been  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Bateman,  rector,  the  outlay  being  3801.  About 
1501.  have  been  expended  in  restoring  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Norman  tower,  building  a new  vestry, 
and  in  providing  a warming  apparatus  for  the 
church. 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield. — The  village  church  of 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
seiwice,  after  undergoing  restoration  and  refit- 
ting. The  south  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  a 
porch  and  large  screen  being  at  the  western  end. 
On  the  north  of  the  chancel  are  the  vestry  and 
organ  chamber.  The  stonework  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  material  from  the  neighbourhood. 
The  pews  have  given  place  to  open  benches. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Stevens  & Robin- 
son,  of  Derby ; the  contractor  Mr.  J.  E.  Hail,  of 
Nottingham.  The  total  cost  of  the  alteration 
has  been  about  2,5001. 

Ivegill. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church 
of  Ivegill  has  been  laid.  The  church  will  con- 
sist of  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  ornamented 
bell-turret  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  the 
edifice  will  seat  about  120.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
R.  J.  Withers,  of  London  ; and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  George  Little  & Robert  Hope,  of 
Dalston. 

Tockivith. — A new  church  has  just  been  erected 
at  Tockwith,  from  plana  and  drawings  by  Messrs. 
Mallinson  & Healey,  of  Bradford  and  Halifax, 
architects,  and  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  church  is  erected  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  edifice  is  97  ft.  in  length,  the 
nave  being  65  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  broad,  and  the 
chancel  32  ft.  in  length  by  21  ft.  in  breadth,  with 
north  and  south  transepts  LIT  ft.  by  17^  ft. 
There  is  a vestry  and  an  organ-chamber  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  entered  by  a 
door  in  the  outside  wall,  and  it  can  also  be 
entered  from  the  inside  of  the  church.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  the  porch  rises  a circular  bell- 
turret  to  a height  of  about  70  ft.  The  interior 
and  exterior  faces  of  the  walls  are  of  Wetherby 
limestone,  and  the  outside  is  dressed,  whilst  the 
inside  has  a smooth  face.  The  sittings  will 
accommodate  300  persons.  The  east  window  is 
of  four  lights,  with  stone  shafts  and  carved  caps 
in  the  jambs,  and  enriched  tracery  in  the  head, 
under  a monlded  arch.  This  window  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham.  The  subjects  illustrated  are,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  Christ  led  away  to  be 
Crncified,  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  and  the 
Crucifixion.  The  tracery  is  of  stained  glass, 
containing  in  the  centre  the  Agnus  Dei,  sur” 
rounded  by  a variety  of  devices.  The  west  wall 
of  the  nave  is  pierced  with  two  single-light 
windows,  cusped  in  the  heads.  They  are  memo- 
rial windows  of  stained  glass,  and  have  been 
filled  in  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  south 
window  represents  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and 


the  north  window  is  illustrative  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  These  windows  are  surmounted  by 
a large  circular  window  in  the  gable.  It  is  of 
stained  glass.  In  the  centre  is  the  Agnus  Dei, 
encircled  with  angles,  and  interspersed  with 
devices  of  various  descriptions.  The  other  win- 
dows of  the  church  are  filled  in  with  Hartley’s 
cathedral  glass.  The  cost  of  the  church,  in 
round  numbers,  was  4,0001.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Mallinson  & Healey.  The  tradesmen 
were,  Mr.  John  Ridsdale,  of  Starbeck,  near 
Harrogate,  who  executed  the  stonework  j car- 
penters’ and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  James  Whitfield, 
of  Wetherby ; and  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr. 
Geo.  Bailey,  of  Wetherby. 

Hindley,  near  Wigan. — The  Bishop  of  Chester 
has  consecrated  a new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  at  Hindley,  a populous  township  about 
three  miles  from  Wigan.  It  has  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  8,0001.  by  private  liberality,  the  prin- 
cipal subscribers  being  members  of  the  Pen- 
ningtou  family,  one  of  whom  has  contributed 
3,7811.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style.  There  are  700  sittings,  all  free. 

Abbott’s  Langley. — The  parish  church  has  been 
restored  and  re-opened.  The  contract  for  the 
restoration  and  partial  re-seating  of  the  church 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Chalk,  builder,  of  Abbott’s 
Langley,  the  architect  being  Mr.  David  Brandon, 
of  London,  assisted  by  Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  John- 
son was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  has  been 
about  1,2001.  The  chancel  arch  and  the  tower 
arch  have  been  cleaned  and  restored,  all  the 
high  square  pews  of  the  post-Reformation  period 
have  been  replaced  by  low  sittings  of  unpolished 
oak,  with  a clear  gain  of  about  100  seats.  The 
organ  has  been  reconstructed  and  re-voiced 
by  Messrs.  Bevington  & Son,  of  Soho-square. 
The  stonework,  including  pulpit,  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Coney,  of  Watford.  The  lectern  was 
supplied  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  A new 
warming  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  the 
church  as  a.  substitute  for  unsightly  stoves. 
There  will  be  two  new  windows — one  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  the  other  over  the 
pulpit.  The  latter  window  will  be  divided  into 
lour  compartments,  each  illustrative  of  the 
Divine  institution  of  preaching  God’s  Word.  A 
new  reredos  in  the  chancel  is  in  preparation. 

Bedford. — The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has 
been  re-opened.  Although  designed  to  furnish 
1,000  sittings,  it  has  lately  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  district,  through 
the  rapid  increase  of  population,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  building  of  new  houses.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  raise  a subscription  towards 
an  enlargement  to  provide  further  accommoda- 
tion. This  has  been  effected  by  throwing  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  gallery-stairs, 
the  pulpit,  the  desk,  and  the  communion-table 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  extending  the  gal- 
leries, and  carrying  oat  a small  chancel,  with 
transepts  containing  new  approaches,  to  the 
gallery  on  either  side,  and  a new  vestry;  the 
entire  length  of  the  church  being  thus  increased 
from  114  ft.  to  138  ft.,  and  220  additional  seats 
obtained.  The  plans  for  these  alterations  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Penrose ; and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Winn  & Foster,  of 
Kempston.  The  same  materials  have  been  em- 
ployed as  in  the  original  structure,  viz.,  lime- 
stone from  the  Kempston  quarry  for  the  walls, 
with  Bath  stone  for  dressings  and  windows.  The 
chancel  window  consists  of  five  lancet-headed 
lights,  graduated  in  height,  which,  according  to 
our  authority,  the  local  Times,  are  to  be  fur- 
nished with  stained  glass ; and  the  wheel- 
windows  lighting  the  staircases  are  to  be 
similarly  adorned.  The  pews  throughout  the 
church  have  been  lowered  8 in. 

Stoughton. — The  parish  church  having  been 
rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved,  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  Keck  family,  has  now  been  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
nave  has  been  raised  15  ft.,  and  eight  clerestory 
windows  have  been  added.  The  chancel,  which 
was  formerly  low  and  exceedingly  plain,  has  also 
been  raised  15  ft.,  and  a lofcy  arch,  with  clustered 
pillars,  resting  on  corbels  richly  carved,  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Dain  & Smith, 
ai'chitects.  The  old  chancel  window  has  been 
replaced  by  a new  one.  On  the  north  side  were 
originally  three  blank  windows,  and  on  the  south 
two  small  ones.  These  have  been  substituted  by 
six  new  windows — three  on  each  side— copied 
from  the  design  of  one  of  the  original  windows 
on  the  north  side.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
the  south  aisle  has  been  extended  11  ft.  6 in.  at 
the  west  end,  which  forms  a baptistery,  and  it 
was  this  addition  that  rendered  re-consecration 
necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  lengthening 


of  the  wall  a new  window,  corresponding  with 
the  other  two,  has  been  added  on  the  north  wall, 
and  the  porch  has  been  placed  farther  west,  so 
as  to  bring  it  exactly  opposite  the  north  door. 
The  old  porch — a modern  one  of  debased  style — 
has  been  replaced  by  a new  one  designed  by  Mr, 
Fim.  The  arch  at  the  west  end  has  been  opened, 
and  the  basement  floor  of  the  tower  has  been 
fornied  into  a vestry.  This  part  will  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a carved  screen. 
The  church  has  been  entirely  repewed,  open 
benches  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  square  pews.  The  works 
are  being  done  by  Mr.  J.  Firn,  builder,  Leicester. 
The  woodwork  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Page, 
of  Oadby.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  is  about 
5,000i. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

ifaidstone. — All  Saints’  Schools  have  been 
opened.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  the  new 
Tovil-road,  on  a plot  of  ground,  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  Romney,  and  being  in  close  proximity  to 
the  church,  the  college,  the  priory,  and  Corrall’s 
Alma  Houses,  the  style  of  architecture  adopted, 
and  the  materials  used  in  the  construction, 
have  been  regulated  by  the  architect,  with  a 
view  to  correspond  with  the  adjacent  buildings. 
The  whole  block  comprises  two  residences,  one 
for  a master  and  the  other  for  a mistress  ; and  a 
girls’  school,  49  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  a 
class-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; an  infants’ 
school,  40  ft.  by  20  It. ; and  a boys’  school, 
averaging  89  ft.  by  20  fc.,  with  two  class- 
rooms, 20  ft.  by  15  ft.  each.  Each  school- 
room has  a porch  or  private  entrance  for  visitors 
and  teachers  from  the  Tovil-road,  and  a back 
entrance  lobby,  fitted  up  with  lavatories  for  the 
use  of  children.  The  whole  of  the  school  and 
class-rooms  are  12  ft.  high  to  the  springing  of 
ceiling  and  21  ft.  to  the  apex.  The  prTncipal 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  open  to  view  and  spring 
from  moulded  stone  corbels.  The  walls  are 
boarded  4 fc.  high  all  round,  and  the  walls  above 
finish  plain  brick,  with  arches  and  bands  in  red, 
white,  and  black  bricks.  The  group  of  buildings 
has  as  a central  feature,  a lofcy  octagonal  bell- 
turret  framed  with  open  timbers  and  covered 
with  oak  shingle,  and  is  surmounted  by  a foli- 
ated cross  of  iron.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  of  Maidstone;  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Wallis  & Clements.  The  bell  for  the 
school  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Sweetlove, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Barling  has  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  giving  a clock  for  the  boys’  school. 

Beeston. — The  foundation  atone  of  Wesleyan 
schools  has  been  laid  at  Beeston.  The  new 
building,  which  will  be  a plain,  unpretending 
one  of  red  brick  on  the  ground  floor,  is  designed 
to  accommodate  300  persons,  being  60  ft.  long 
by  36  ft.  wide.  There  will  be  a vestry  at  either 
end  for  the  use  of  the  superintendents.  The  site 
adjoins  the  chapel.  Mr.  Robert  Foster,  of 
Beeston,  is  the  builder,  and  the  coat  of  the 
entire  work  will  be  about  450J. 

Yarkhill. — A new  school  and  teacher’s  resi- 
dence for  this  parish  have  been  opened.  The 
building  is  erected  upon  a plot  of  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  Froomes-hill  road  at  Woodmanton. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  There  is  a bell-cot 
on  the  gable  of  the  school-room,  and  below  it 
the  tympanum  of  the  arch  over  the  window  is 
pierced  with  circles  filled  with  stained  glass  j 
the  subject  is  Christ  blessing  little  Children. 
The  school-room  is  arranged  for  75  children. 
The  design  was  by  Mr.  Blashill,  of  London ; and 
the  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  King  & God- 
win, of  Gloucester. 


§0olis 

The  Student’s  Text-book  of  Electricity.  By  Hekhy 
M.  Noad,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London;  Lockwood  & 
Co.  1867. 

A VIEW  of  the  present  state  of  Electrical  Science 
is  here  ably  condensed  for  the  use  of  students. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  4-00  engravings. 
The  author’s  Manual  of  Electricity  ” has  of 
course  been  made  free  use  of  in  its  preparation, 
but  the  present  work  contains  much  important 
additional  information  which  has  become  avail- 
able since  the  publication  of  that  work.  A very 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  remarkable 
experiments  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  F.R.S.  The  mar- 
vellous phenomena  of  striated  and  solar-like 
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;ghfc  evolved  by  Mr.  Gaseiot  in  electrical  dis- 
harges  throogh  various  vacua  are  illustrated 
y curious  and  instructive  diagrams.  These 
henomena  form  perhaps  the  most  important 
t“p  made  of  late  years  in  electrical  science, 
nd  they  naay  yet  shed  much  light  upon  the 
.ature  of  certain  solar  phenomena  which  have 
3r  some  time  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
aen  of  science,  as  well  as  perhaps  upon 
ometary  light  and  upon  spectral  analysis. 


'"ke  Thames  Illustrated  hy  Photographs.  First 

Series,  Eichmond  to  ^Cliefden.  London  : A. 

Marion  & Son.  1866. 
is  the  Thames — 

“ Tho  silver  streaming  Thamea,” — 

3 handy  for  Londoners,  Londoners, — speaking  of 
he  multitude, — of  course  know  very  little  about 
ts  beauties  ; and  beauties  it  has,  numerous  and 
xtreme.  The  volume  before  us  will  serve  to 
oakethis  evident  to  such  of  its  readers  as  do  not 
Iready  know  tho  fact.  Itshows  EichmondBridge, 
he  view  from  Eichmond  Hill  (to  which  so  small 
, photograph  cannot  do  justice),  Teddington 
Veir,  Thames  Litton,  Hampton  Court  (the 
talaco  and  the  bridge),  Walton  Bridge,  Windsor 
Castle,  Eton  College,  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and 
ovely  Cliefdcn,  each  accompanied  with  some 
ileasant  descriptive  matter.  The  photographs 
,re  by  Mr.  Eussell  Sedgfield.  A second  series, 
low  in  preparation,  will  show  the  river  from 
lookham,  with  its  comfortable  little  inn,  loved 
if  anglers,  to  Whitchurch  and  Paugbourne,  and 
f rightly  chosen,  will  have  some  views  even  more 
ncturesque  and  charming  than  those  in  the 
iretty  volume  we  are  now  recommending. 


VARIOEUM. 

“Bow  Bells  Almanack,  illustrated,  1867,’ 
sontains  an  extraordinary  number  of  engrav- 
ngs  for  Gd.,  some  of  them  fairly  executed.  By 
vhat  right,  however,  is  the  “ Labour  of  Love,” 
33ued  by  the  Art-Union  of  London,  badly  copied, 

vithout  even  acknowledgment? “A  Popular 

lescription  of  the  Small  Induction  Coil,  with  a 
Variety  of  very  beautiful  and  instructive  Expe- 
iments.  London  : of  all  Opticians,  &c.”  This 
oust  be  regarded  as  a companion  to  that  very 
nteresting  scientific  toy  the  small  induction  coil, 
vhereby  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  electric 
ixperiments  may  be  exhibited  of  an  evening  in 
he  people’s  parlour.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
joitable  and  simple,  and  only  requires  a little 
nanagement  such  as  the  pamphlet  under  notice 
nay  enable  any  one  to  give. 


^istttlanca. 

Thames  Subways. — A Bill  is  to  bo  applied  for 
lext  session  of  Parliament  for  power  to  construct 
inbways  under  the  Thames  from  the  Pimlico 
)ier  to  Nino  Elms,  Battersea;  from  tho  Thames 
Embankment,  north,  near  tho  Temple  Pier,  to 
he  Commercial-road,  Lambeth;  from  Tower-hill 
;o  Picklo  Herring-street,  St.  Olave’a  ; and  from 
Tigh-street,  Wapping,  to  Bermondsoy-wall. 

Self-coiling  Shutters. — Messrs.  Clark  & 
!lo.  have  received  instructions  from  the  Commis- 
lioners  for  the  Paris  E.xhibition  to  fix  their  patent 
lelf-coiling  steel  shutters  to  close  all  the  princi- 
lal  openings  in  the  bnilding.  The  twelve  foreign 
lepartment  entrances  are  each  15  ft.  wide  by 
10  ft.  high,  and  the  grand  entrance  28  ft.  wide  by 
10  fc.  high.  All  these  shutters  will  be  in  one 
iheet  of  steel  each. 

. Bradford  School  of  Art. — The  first  annual 
neetingof  this  school  has  been  held  in  the  High 
School,  Hallfield-road.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ng  was  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
nstitution,  and  also  to  distribute  the  prizes  to 
che  successful  competitors  to  the  national  com- 
oetition.  There  was  a large  attendance.  The 
;hair  was  occupied  by  the  mayor  (Mr.  J.  V. 
jiodwin),  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
nent.  The  report  states  that  since  the  examina- 
)ion,  the  school  has  progressed  favourably:  it 
low  numbers— 61  attending  the  evening  classes; 
9 attending  the  ladies’  classes  ; total,  78.  The 
rommittee  hope  that  the  success  the  school  has 
■dready  obtained  will  win  for  it  the  very  neces- 
rary  support  of  the  public,  and  that  in  a very 
lew  years  it  may  take  tho  rank  a Bradford  school 
lught  to  hold  in  the  countiy. 


The  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  — On 
Wednesday  last  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
arcade  to  be  formed  fronting  New  Palace-yard 
was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a few  of  the  parties 
more  particularly  interested  in  these  intended 
improvements. 

India-rubber  Type. — With  reference  to  a 
notice  in  our  pages,  to  the  effect  that  a manu- 
factory for  making  printers’  type  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber  has  just  been  started  at  Dalston, 

, U.S.,  The  Patent  Printing  Surface  Company 
write, — “ We  beg  to  state  that  the  invention 
is  English,  and  is  protected  here  and  on  the 
Continent  by  several  patents,  the  first  being 
about  three  years  old.  The  process,  presses,  aud 
prints  will  be  shown  in  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris.  Models  aud  other 
information  were  by  us,  years  ago,  forwarded  to 
the  United  States,  and  these  have  been  appro- 
priated by  our  ’cute  cousins,  for  which  ifd  have 
had  to  pay.” 

Utilisation  of  Eefuse  Slate. — Slate  rock  is 
gronnd  to  a fine  powder,  and  in  that  state  mixed 
with  mastic  or  any  bituminous  substance  to  the 
consistency  of  a thick  paint,  in  which  condition 
it  is  applied  to  canvas,  cloth,  paper,  felt,  or  any 
similar  substance,  for  roofing  and  other  pur- 
poses. This  is  doubtless  the  “ elastic  slate  ” of 
which  we  have  already  beard  from  America. 
It  soon  hardens,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  or  by  means  of  chemical  action  within 
itself,  becomes,  it  is  said,  so  indurated  as  to 
I be  almost  as  impervious  to  the  action  of  fire 
[ or  water  as  slate  itself,  though  considerably  less 
brittle.  It  has  been  applied  as  cement  for 
cisterns,  tanks,  cellar  floors,  leaky  hydrants, 
pipes,  and  pumps.  Inkstands  have  been  made  of 
it  while  in  aplastic  state,  which  have  become  as 
hard  as  stone.  It  has  also  been  applied  as  a 
cheap  paint  to  outbuildings  and  fences. 

Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Str.and. — An  effort 
is  about  being  made  to  re-arrange  the  interior  of 
this  church  by  the  removal  of  the  ugly  pews  and 
the  substitution  of  open  benches.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Evans,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  has  issued  a cir- 
cular in  which  he  states  that  by  tho  proposed 
I changes  the  proportions  of  the  structure  will  be 
I better  brought  out,  while  the  building  will  be 
rendered  cleaner,  more  wholesome,  and  more 
airy.  He  says, — “ After  the  labour  of  five  years 
the  rector  feels  that  the  obstacle  of  the  present 
uncomfortable,  undevotional,  and  unsociable 
seats  ought  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  hinder 
his  work,  especially  as  a similar  obstacle  to  the 
work  of  others  is  being  taken  out  of  the  way  on 
j all  sides,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  put  in  the  way 
of  any  one  again.”  He  adds  that  in  what  man- 
ner the  work  can  be  carried  out  will  depend 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  subscriptions. 

Closing  of  the  Working  Classes’  Industrial 
Exhibition. — On  Monday  evening  the  Working 
Classes’  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  has  run  a 
most  successful  career  of  ten  weeks,  at  tho 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  was  brought  to  a 
close.  It  has  been  nightly  thronged  by  the 
working  classes  and  their  families.  Besides  the 
exhibition,  about  thirty  concerts  have  been 
given,  the  singers  and  performers  nearly  all 
belonging  to  working-class  societies.  There 
have  also  been  social  gatherings,  lectures,  and 
other  entertainments,  and  these  have  been  given 
for  the  uniform  admission-feo  of  2d.  At  the 
closing  ceremonial,  Lord  John  Manners  occupied 
the  chair,  and  addressed  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  He  congratulated  them  on  tho  great 
success  of  the  exhibicion,  aud  remarked  that  in 
these  days,  when  so  much  was  said  and  written 
to  disintegrate  society,  they  should  take  heart 
and  hope  from  witnessing  this  triumphant  suc- 
cess. Great  as  was  the  direct  benefit  which  art 
would  have  derived  from  this  exhibition, 
considerable  as  had  been  the  pleasure,  the 
amusement,  recreation,  and  instroction,  which 
had  been  provided  within  this  hall  during  the 
last  ten  weeks,  they  might  take  away  from  that 
closing  ceremonial  the  consoling  thought  that 
in  the  future  they,  in  their  various  spheres, 
would  derive  fresh  encouragement  for  w'orks  of 
this  beneficent  nature,  as  well  as  thoughts,  as- 
pirations, and  intentions  of  mutual  forbearance, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  enlarged  charity.  The 
“Ode  to  Labour”  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jolm  Plummer  for  the  opening,  was  song  by  a 
choir  of  several  hundred  voices  to  mnsic  com- 
posed by  Dr.  W.  Spark.  The  surplus  realized 
amounts  to  800Z.,  which  wdll  be  expended  in 
silver  and  bronze  med:^ls,  certificates,  and 
cbromo-lithographic  views  of  the  exhibition  for 
presentation  to  the  exhibitors. 


Sanitary  Matters  and  the  Church. — A re- 
quisition to  the  following  effect,  signed  by 
twenty-five  London  incumbents,  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  Sion  College  : — 

“ We,  the  undersignetl,  believiog  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  seriously  allects  the  work'of  the  London 
clergy,  request  that  you  will  call  a meeting  of  the  Fellows 
of  B'ion  College,  that  we  may  take  counsel  together  on 
the  subject.  And  we  undercako  to  be  present  at  such 
meeting." 

A meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College  baa 
been  accordingly  called  for  this  Friday,  the 
16th. 

The  Quebec  Fire. — When  fire  destroyed  about 
two-thirds  of  Quebec  twenty-one  years  ago, 
assistance  was  given  to  the  rebuilding  on  con- 
dition that  nothing  bnt  incombustible  materials 
should  be  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  houses.  Thus  it  was  that  nearly  3,000 
wooden  houses  were  replaced  by  as  many  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  thus  was  saved  from  total  de- 
struction, at  the  recent  fire,  the  entire  quarter 
destroyed  by  fire  in  18-15.  Since  the  former 
period,  however,  an  entire  town  has  been 
built  in  wood  beyond  the  Quebec  city  limits,  and 
in  a locality  over  which  the  municipal  authori- 
ties could  exercise  no  control,  and  there  it  was 
that  about  2,500  houses  were  destroyed  on  the 
14th  of  October,  in  about  twelve  hours.  The 
value  of  a good  inconibustible  party-wall  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts. — Since  the 
reorganisation  of  this  school,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  tho  course  of  studies.  According 
to  the  Society  of  Arts’  Journal,  there  will  be 
thirteen  lectures  a week : two  of  these  are  ad- 
, dressed  especially  to  pupils  in  the  class  of  paint- 
ing, and  two  to  those  in  the  architectural  class  j 
the  remainder  apply  to  all  the  classes,  M.  Che- 
villard  lectures  on  perspective,  once  a week  for 
tho  painters,  aud  once  for  architects  ; M.  Ossian 
Bonnet  treats  twice  a week  on  descriptive 
geometry;  M.  Baude  also  twice  a week  on  prac- 
tical constrnction,  administration,  and  accounts. 
The  studios  of  the  school  are  directed  by  the 
painters  Cabanel,  Pils,  aud  Ger6rae ; the  sculp- 
tors Dumont,  Jouffroy,  and  Guillaume ; the 
architects  Constant  Dafaux,Pacoard,  and  Laisne 
Charles;  the  engravers  Henriquel  Dupont  and 
Farachon ; tho  greater  portion  of  whom  aro 
members  of  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Institute  of  France. 

Clearance  for  the  Law  Courts. — The  ex- 
tensive  and  complicated  network  of  lanes,  courts, 
and  alleys  covering  the  area  bounded  east  and 
west  by  Bell-yard  and  Clement’s-inn,  north  by 
Carey -street,  and  south  by  the  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street,  lately  containing  a population  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  many  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  is  being  fast  deserted.  A few  of  the 
winding  thoroughfares  are  not  yet  disturbed, 
but  several  of  old  and  worse  than  equivocal 
notoriety,  and  in  which,  a few  weeks  ago,  pas- 
sage was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  tha 
human  swarms  whose  modes  of  existence  aro 
among  the  unsolved  “ social  mysteries,”  are  now 
: almost  uninhabited,  only  a house  or  two  re- 
maining, in  exceptional  cases,  where  a brief 
extension  of  term  has  been  granted.  The  weekly 
tenant  of  an  unfurnished  room  does  not  go 
away  without  some  solatium,  but  receives  a gra- 
tuity of  21.,  31.,  and,  in  some  cases,  41.  or  bl. 
Curiously  enough  the  occupiers  of  rooms  fur- 
nished by  tho  landlords  receive  no  gratuity, 
though  it  would  bo  difficult  to  conceive  how 
their  trouble  and  loss  can  be  less  than  those 
of  the  “unfurnished”  lodgers,  whose  valu- 
ables could  be  contained  in  a hand-truck.  In 
cases  where  the  holders  of  tenements  were  to 
any  possible  extent  dependent  on  the  letting  out 
of  rooms,  higher  sums  have  been  awarded,  and 
the  very  small  shopkeepers  who  so  abound  in 
poor  densely-peopled  purlieus,  and  whose  tenure 
was  commonly  a weekly,  or,  at  furthest,  a 
monthly  one,  have  received  something  additional, 
though,  as  may  be  judged,  the  fund  allocated  to 
these  bounties  would  not  afford  anything  like 
fall  compensation  for  what  is  to  many  the  de- 
struction of  their  livelihood.  By  the  displace- 
ment of  so  many  hundreds  of  poor  families  the 
unhealthy  courts  about  Drury-lane,  Bedfordbury, 
the  Seven  Dials,  and  other  localities,  already 
reeking  and  noisome  with  excess  of  numbers, 
have  become  more  overcrowded  than  ever.  The 
rents  of  the  most  miserable  rooms  have  ma- 
terially risen,  and  another  entanglement  is  added 
to  tho  difficult  prCblem,  “ How  and  where  the 
poor  are  to  find  suitable  dwellings  ?” — Sunday 
Gazette. 
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Value  of  a House  in  St.  Jajies’s-square. — 
Messrs.  Kobineon  & Hetley  have  sold  the  free- 
hold of  the  mansion,  9,  St.  James’s-sqnare,  for 
the  sum  of  35,0001. 

The  Kiver  Piers  at  Liverpool. — The  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  have  resolved,  on  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Laird,  M.P.,  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  improve  the  approaches  to 
the  river  on  the  Liverpool  side,  at  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  I70,000i. 

New  Corn  Exchange,  Luton.  — The  local 
Board  of  Health  have  passed  a resolotion  re- 
questing Mr.  G.  Halton,  architect,  to  draw  up 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  a new 
corn  exchange.  The  time  for  accomplishing  the 
work,  according  to  agreement  with  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  will  soon  have  expired. 

Paris  Academy  op  Fine  Arts. — At  the  annual 
sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris, 
the  Lambert  prize,  of  the  value  of  1,300  francs, 
was  adjudged  to  M.  Nanteuil,  painter.  The 
Deechaumes  prize  of  1,500  franca  is  divided 
between  two  young  architects,  MM.  Marcel 
Boisvert  and  M.  Mequer.  The  prize  founded  by 
M.  Acbille  Leclere  in  the  architectural  section, 
the  subject  of  which  was  “ A monument  com- 
memorative of  the  excursion  of  their  Majesties 
in  Algeria,”  was  assigned  to  M.  Ferdinand 
Dutert. 

Decoration  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Bar- 
bourne.- — From  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  archi- 
tect, the  interior  walla  of  this  church  (of  which 
he  was  the  architect),  are  being  decorated. 
On  the  east  wall,  over  the  reredos,  are  four 
angels,  well  executed,  two  holding  emblems,  and 
the  other  two  instruments  of  praise,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  ornamental  ground.  The 
figures  are  on  blue  ground  with  gold  nimbi.  The 
ornamental  ground  that  surrounds  the  figure 
shapes  is  rich,  and  aids  the  east  window,  of 
which  Mr.  Preedy  is  also  the  artist.  Over  the 
windows  and  elsewhere  are  inscriptions. 

The  Portsmouth  Survetorship. — Mr.  Greato- 
rex,  the  Coventry  city  surveyor,  who  a few  weeks 
since  had  his  salary  raised  from  2001.  to  3001., 
has  been  formally  appointed  surveyor  and  engi- 
neer to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  a salary  of  5001.  a year.  Mr.  Greatorex 
was  one  of  seventy  candidates,  amongst  whom 
were  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  opponent  who  ran  him  the  most 
closely  was  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
that  gentleman  only  withdrew  from  the  contest 
at  the  last  moment,  because  of  his  employers 
having  consented  to  increase  his  salary  from 
4501.  to  6001.  a year,  rather  than  lose  his  ser- 
vices. 

A New  Market-hall  for  Bristol.  — About 
sixty  gentlemen  assembled  lately  at  the  Queen’s 
Head  hotel,  Kedcliff-atreet,  to  inaugurate  theopen- 
ing  of  “ The  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Market- 
room.”  Mr.  Marshal  Flower,  the  landlord  of 
the  Queen’s  Head,  erected  the  room.  It  has 
been  built  on  the  Thomas-street  side  of  his 
premises,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wool 
Hall,  and  close  to  the  Weighbridge;  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  number  of  frequenters  to 
these  places  an  entrance  has  been  made  to  the 
room  from  Thomas-street.  The  raom  is  72  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  wide.  It  is  1-i  ft.  high,  and  is 
well  lighted  both  by  day  and  night.  It  is  capable 
of  dining  200.  The  room  will  doubtless  be  also 
found  useful  for  the  holding  of  ward  and  other 
meetings. 

Power  of  the  Wind. — The  wind  recently 
blew  a hurricane  at  Keith,  and  the  focus  of  the 
storm,  says  the  Elgin  Courant,  was  at  the  Isle 
Mills,  near  the  railway  station.  The  wind  lifted 
one  of  the  roofs — the  outside  one — 100  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  broad,  and  without  a plank  falling, 
the  whole  was  borne  20  ft.  high  in  the  air, 
and  was  carried  over  three  houses,  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  engine-stalk,  and 
knocked  it  over  from  the  foundation.  The 
stalk  was  50  ft.  high.  Without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  arrested  in  its  progress  through 
the  air,  the  flying  roof  passed  over  the  ruins  of 
the  engine-stalk,  and  coming  in  contact  with  a 
cloth  and  yarn  warehouse,  two  stories  high, 
smashed  the  slates  of  it,  carried  away  its  chim- 
ney, and  then  spread  over  the  road  in  pieces 
involving  the  railway  telegraph-wires  in  the 
min.  The  roof  flew — body  bulk,  as  the  phrase 
goes — more  than  sixty  yards  before  it  came  to 
the  ground;  and,  what  is  even  still  more  sur- 
prising, it  rose  from  a one-story  house  and  passed 
over  two  two-story  houses. 


The  Sewers  op  Vienna.  — In  Vienna  they 
are  discussing  the  desirability  of  adopting  the 
plan  often  proposed  here,  of  drawing  the  air 
from  the  sewers  through  peculiarly-constructed 
furnaces  provided  with  tall  chimneys.  To  create 
this  necessary  draught  about  twenty  furnaces 
would  be  required.  By  this  means  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  other  combustible  gases 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  unoonsnmed  inju- 
rious emanations,  being  rendered  specifically 
lighter  by  the  heat,  be  carried  away.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  plan  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Vienna  will  cost,  at  the  utmost,  18,0001. 

Opening  of  a Drinking  Fountain  at  Pen- 
zance.— A new  drinking-fountain  has  been 
erected  and  opened  in  the  Alexandra-road, 
Penzance.  The  fountain  consists  of  Cornish 
granite,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Freeman.  The 
upper  portion,  containing  the  inscription,  is  a 
square  block,  ornamented  and  fixed  on  a long 
pedestal.  On  two  sides  a basin  and  ladle,  with 
brass  tap,  are  fixed,  to  draw  the  water  when 
required.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 
“ Alexandra-road.  Her  Royal  Highness  Alexan- 
dra, Princess  of  Wales  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
opened  and  named  this  road  24th  July,  1865. — 
Francis  Boase,  Mayor.” 

The  new  Pier  and  Promenade  at  West 
Cowes. — The  first  pile  has  been  driven  by  Dr. 
Kernot,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  undertak- 
ing. The  proposed  pier  will  be  of  iron,  and  will 
project  from  the  back  of  Gloucester  and  Yar- 
borough houses,  in  the  High-street,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  will  be  50  ft.  wide, 
and  at  the  end  there  will  be  a sliding  girder, 
75  ft.  long,  terminated  by  an  iron  pontoon,  30  ft. 
wide  by  60  ft.  in  length,  the  whole  projection 
^rom  end  to  end  being  about  380  ft.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Hughes  & Bage,  of  Westmin- 
ster; and  the  engineer  and  contractor  Mr.  Dow- 
Bon,  also  of  Westminster. 

Fire  at  a Builder’s  in  Exeter. — An  exten- 
sive fire  in  this  city  has  occurred,  the  saw-mills 
of  M^srs.  Moass  & Son,  builders,  having  been 
completely  razed  to  the  ground.  The  building 
was  a new  one,  two  stories  high,  and  situated  in 
Coombe-street,  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  being 
surrounded  by  houses,  two  of  which  were  also 
destroyed.  The  fire  caused  the  utmost  excite- 
ment and  alarm,  as  the  mills  were  well  stocked 
with  timber  and  other  inflammable  materials. 
The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  5,000Z.,  part  of 
which  is  covered  by  insurance.  The  workmen 
of  Messrs.  Moass  are  great  sufferers,  having  lost 
their  tools.  Messrs.  Moass  have  at  present  the 
contract  in  hand  for  building  the  Wonford 
Asylum,  and  the  disaster  will  occasion  them 
great  inconvenience. 

Eye-grass  and  Sewage. — The  editor  of  the 
Agncultural  Gazette  wrote  lately  as  follows: — 
“We  have  this  week  cut  plots  of  Italian  rye- 
grass sown  11  or  12  weeks  ago,  which  have  since 
been  watered  (part  of  30  or  40  acres  similarly 
laid  down)  with  400  or  500  tons  per  acre  of 
North  London  sewage.  They  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  per  acre  of  first-rate  succulent  cow 
food.  Unless  we  should  have  a very  severe 
November  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  yield 
another  10  tons  per  acre  before  the  winter,  after 
another  similar  dressing.  At  Worthing  we  hear 
of  a single  cut  of  20  tons  having  been  obtained 
from  rye-grass  similarly  treated.  Near  Barking 
they  have  cut  in  places  20  tons  per  acre  at  a 
single  cutting ; and  from  the  surface  of  sheer 
sea-sand,  dressed  with  the  water  from  the  North 
London  outfall,  they  have  cut  10  to  12  tons  per 
acre  of  grass  at  a single  mowing  as  the  result  of 
four  or  five  weeks’  growth.” 

Improved  Excavator. — An  improved  excavator 
has  been  introduced  in  Iowa,  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in 
the  working  of  which  two  plough-like  shovels 
are  propelled  through  the  earth,  from  2 in.  to 
6 in.  below  the  surface,  as  regulated  by  the  foot 
of  the  driver ; a huge  revolving  hoe  comes  down 
and  takes  the  earth  behind,  up  an  inclined  plane, 
upon  a long  revolving  apron  or  elevator,  which 
carries  it  backward  and  upward,  over  the  main 
wheels,  till  it  is  nearly  20  ft.  above  the  ground 
behind  ; and  there  is  another  transverse  apron, 
adjustable  to  a rise  or  fall  of  any  distance,  which 
takes  the  dirt  to  wagons,  or  dumps  it  outside  the 
track.  The  whole  is  drawn  by  six  or  eight 
horses,  cutting  a trench  3 ft.  wide  at  each 
advance ; and  if  working  at  the  full  capacity 
designed  it  will  remove  from  three  to  four  cubic 
yards  of  earth  per  minute,  equivalent  to  ninety 
men.  But  if  it  attains  to  only  one  or  two  yards 
per  minute  it  will  be  a great  thing. 


A Colt  Memorial. — A monument,  60  ft.  hig^ 
of  Scottish  granite,  and  to  cost  25,0001.,  is  abot 
to  be  raised  to  Colonel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  tl| 
Colt  revolver.  The  monument  has  been  execute 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  & Field,  of  Aberdeen. 

Proposed  New  Opera-House.  — We  unde 
stand  that  the  erection  of  a new  opera-house 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Mapleson,Leice8ter-squar< 
and  that  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  of  Manchester,  wi 
be  the  architect  of  the  new  structure.  The  pn 
cise  statements  made  in  the  daily  papers  are  pri 
mature. 

Royal  Hibernian  Acadejet  of  Arts.  — S 
Thomas  Deane  has  been  elected  president.  A 
architect  was  the  original  founder  of  the  instit 
tion,  and  an  architect  again  presides  over  i 
deliberations.  The  other  elections  are,  seer 
tary,  Mr.  M.Angelo  Hayes;  treasurer,  Mr.Georj 
F.  Mulvany ; keeper,  Mr.  Henry  Macmanu 
Visitors  to  Living  Model  School, — Mr.  Thomi 
Bridgford,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell,  Mr.  M.  Ange 
Hayes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grey.  Visitors  to  Pain 
ing  School, — Mr.  Thomas  Bridgford,  Mr.  Charli 
Grey,  Mr.  J.  R.  Marquis,  and  Mr.  George  Sharp 
Professor  of  Painting,  Mr.  Henry  Macmanus 
Professor  of  Sculpture,  Mr.  J.  E.  Kirk ; Profe 
sor  of  Architecture,  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy ; Profe 
sor  of  History  and  Antiquities,  Mr.  John  ’ 
Gilbert.  The  council  nominated  for  next  yes 
were  Messrs.  G.  F.  Mulvany,  B.  Mulrenin,  Georj 
Sharpe,  Thomas  Bridgford,  P.  V.  Duffy,  ar 
Thomas  Farrell. 

Northamptonshire  Archj:ological  a? 
Architectural  Society. — The  annual  meetii 
of  this  society  has  been  held  in  the  Society 
Rooms,  Gold-street,  Northampton.  The  Re 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  was  in  the  chair.  T1 
report  having  been  read  by  the  secretary,  tl 
committee  and  officers  of  the  society  were  r 
elected,  and  a paper  “On  Church  Seats”  w; 
read  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  The  object  of  tl 
paper  was  to  show  by  diagrams  and  drawin; 
the  kind  of  seat  beat  adapted  to  the  Liturgy 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  kneeling  is 
principal  feature.  With  the  present  constru 
tion  of  seats,  kneeling,  in  Sir  Henry’s  opinio 
was  not  so  easy  a matter  as  people  thought  it 
be;  and  hence,  instead  of  kneeling,  a species 
“ squatting,”  which  was  anything  but  devotion! 
was  adopted.  A discussion  on  the  several  poin 
named  in  the  paper  was  carried  on  by  the  mex 
bers  present ; and  eventually,  at  the  request 
the  committee,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  consented 
print  his  paper  with  his  iilustrations. 
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For  the  erection  of  a cottage,  Tappenden-strect,  Read, 
itig,  for  Mr.  Coffin.  Messrs.  Wm.  & J.  T.  Brown,  arcM- 
tecta : — 

Gaiter  (accepted)  £157  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  8t.  Mary's  Institution  for  R.  C 
Blind  Females,  at  Merrian,  county  Dublin.  Mr.  Charles 
^eoghegan,  architect.  Qaantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Dudgeon : — 

Hammond £12,071  0 0 

Beardwood  10,823  0 0 

Hughes 10,600  0 0 

M'Connack 10,310  16  4 


For  rebuilding  new  tavern  in  High-street,  Ramsgate, 
'or  Messrs,  Cobb  &,  Co.  Messrs.  Scar  & Boyd,  urchi- 

Osborne  & Adley £1,035  0 0 

Slayer 836  0 0 

Elgar  (accepted) 800  0 0 


For  alterations  and  improvements  at  the  Prince  of 
i7ales  Inn,  at  Margate,  for  Mesars.  Cobb  it  Co.  Messrs. 
}ear  & Boyd,  architects  : — 

Brown  & Son  (accepted)  £215  0 0 

Chapman  205  0 0 


For  new  roof  and  alterations  at  the  Powell’s  Arms  Inn, 
SirchingtoD,  for  Messrs.  Cobb  &,  Co.  Messrs.  Sear  & 
3oyd,  architects  : — 

Merton  £303  0 0 

Chapman  127  0 0 

Brown  & Son  117  0 0 

Holness  (accepted) 105  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehonse,  Ho.  23, 
lastle-street,  City.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect: — 
Crabb  & Vaughan  (accepted) £584  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Reader  (It  is  in  truth  a efrar-atory : often  written  “ clereitory," 
ijurnuonnee  it  kler'-e«  atory  ii  to  dlsKUiaa  >ce  meaning). — J.  P.  (con- 
ttlt  your  architect). — 0. 1.  A.  (we  cannot  reply  without  seeing  draw- 
cf).— A.  O.  (send  us  email  plan  of  ground  floor  and  first  floor : we 
nil  publish  them).— Crumlin  TlaJact  (to  type).— Coldbath  Fields 
iltto).— W.  B.— R.  R.— F.  4 H.— H.  P.— C.  8.— C.  0.— G.  4 K.— D.  M. 
-C  -J-  F.-J.  D.  P.— W,  H.  B.— a B.  A.— A.  D.— E.  J.  E.-.W.  4 F,— 
. H -J.  B.  P. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  booki  and  giving 
ddreasea 

All  atatemeDUorracts.Usta  of  tendon,  4c.,  most  he  suKompanledhy 
he  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
Kotz. — The  reepoosibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
UbUc  meeUngs  rssts,  of  oouiss,  with  the  antbors. 


AdverUsements  cannoi  be  received  for  the  current 
veek’s  issue  later  than  THESE  o’clock,  p.m., 
m THURSDAY. 


[Advertisement.J 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS, 
r.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
md  improved  maebinery  for  clock-making,  at 
he  manufactory,  Lndgate-bill,  will  be  glad  to 
hmiah  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  committees, 
Sstimates  and  Specifications  of  every  descrip- 
don  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  cathedral 
tnd  public  clocks,  chiming  tnnes  on  any  number 
if  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  on  Church 
Jlocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Hock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
I.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
freat  clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862.  25,  Old 
iond-street,  and  83  & 34,  Ludgate-hill,  B.C. 
established  1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

r*  9,  Couduit-.treet,  W.— The  AoDusl  Meeting  fir  the  reception 
-’Uoprris,  Au:ouaU.and  Geuerwl  Buslosss,  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY 
ireuing.  the  Sird  InsU  at  UALF-I’AST  SEVEN  o'clock. 

Members  dcsiron.  of  jolniug  a Clsss  tor  the  Study  of  Practical 
'Ubjecte  bearing  on  the  Frjfeuion  ore  requested  to  send  their  names 

J Hon.  Sees. 


QLEASE  to  take  Notice,  that  the  NINTH 

L ANNOAL  ORDINARY  OKNERAL  MEBTiNG  of  the  ARCHI- 
'KCTU R.a.L  UNION  COMPAPiY.  Limited,  will  be  hold  ou  WEDNES- 
\AV,  tbeSih  DECEMBEK  next,  at  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  Pre- 
tlMS  of  the  Company,  No.  9.  Coudulc-.Creet,  Begaut-sireet,  to 
'.oeive  the  Directors'  Report  and  the  Audited  Bal»uce-sbe«ti,  to 
ieclare  a Dividend,  and  to  transact  the  bu.lneas  Tequlrel  to  be  tran- 
ected  at  the  Ordinary  Oeuerol  Meeting  of  this  Company. 


INSTITOTE  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER 

L COLOURS.— The  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and 
CrUDlES  is  now  OPEN,  at  their  Ool’.ery,  S3,  Poll-msJi  (oppoeite 
tlatlburough  Bouse),  Admission  la.  Caub'giiei  6ii. 

JAMES  FaHF.Y,  Secretory. 


TO  ARTISTS  AND  OWNERS  OP  WORKS  OP  ART. 

^pHE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION  PaLACE 

.1  1.  OPEN  to  RECEIVE  PICTURES  and  WORKS  of  ART,  for 

iieiBITIoN  or  BALE.— Apply  to  J.  V,  MILLS.  A.K  See.  oud 
.sneiol  Manager,  Exhibition  Palace  Gardens,  Earlefoit-temce, 


T^HE  MUSEUM  of  BUILDING 

. L APPUANCES, 

ILABCHITECrrUEAL  BOdhTY'S  HOUnE.  9.  CONDUIT  STREET, 
23,  Maddox -strert,  Hanover-square,  Loudon,  W, 

Open  Daily.  Admluion  free. 

UARCHITEOTS  are  solicited  to  moke  frequent  reference  to  this 
■'Useum,  respecting  building  materials  or  appliances,  and  the  Pro- 
rrleu>r  plediies  bluiself  (o  seek  out  and  furni.li  liifonuacluu  gratui- 
»JesIy,  If  not  alieorly  recorded.  MaNUFaCIUREKS,  PATENTEES. 
I id  UTUERS,  on  sub'cribingONE  GUINEA  annually,  oro  eu  titled  to 
.>'j|io«lt  Prospectuses, Prlue-li.te,  4c.  for  dlstilhuiiim,  and  to  refer  tbs 
bllbliu  lu  the  Museum  for  tbe  same,  by  odveTiisemcut.  Term*  for 
KAoe,  eltb.r  for  goods  or  show-cards,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
b.  D.  0.  BOY  D,  Proprietor,  23,  Moddox-etreet,  W. 


N- 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  for 

DISEASES  of  the  SKIN,  19,  Mltre-et'oet,  Aldgnte. 
rnjBlrtati.— Dr.  BARR  MEADDWb,  8.  Hlnde-street.  W. 

Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenibgn  fr.m  Five  till  Eight,  and 
1 Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  Seven  till  Nine. 

Average  number  of  Patients,  2S0  weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS. 

I certify  that  the  Interest,  Goodwill,  Plant,  and  Stock  In  Trade 
of  WILLIAM  WILLTAttS,  late  Revolving  Shutter  ManofHCturer,  has 
been  duly  purchased  from  me  nnder  an  Assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
Creditors  of  said  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  by  Messrs.  CLARK  4 CO. 
of  Ratbbone-place,  Londfin.  (Signed) 

Waterloo-street,  Birmingham.  V,  W.  HOUGHTON, Trustee. 


rpO  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS.— 

i WM.  WILLt  AMS,  of  No.  1,  Ring  Alfred'e-placo.  BirmloRbam, 
in  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Meiws.  Clark  4 C*.  of  London, 
with  elTect  that  they  have  purchased  the  Goodwill  of  his  Business  of 
ail  Iron  Shutter  Maker,  begs  to  inform  his  kind  Patrons  and  Friends 
that  they  have  ONLY  PURCHASED  the  STOCK  and  PLANT,  and 
HAVE  NO  CONTROL  OVER  the  GOODWILL.  WM,  WILLIAMS 
U now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  en»ru*fed  to  him,  aud  can 
supply  the  PATENT  SHUTTERS  of  MESSRS.  BUNNBTT  4 CO. 
LIMITED,  of  London,  who  have  appointed  him  their  Sole  Agent 
for  tbe  Midland  O.uDtlei.  Prom  hts  practical  experience,  and  tbe 
workmen  still  in  bis  employ,  be  bos  confidence  in  soUcltiug  a con- 
tinuance of  the  support  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  liim, 
All  Rspoin  promptly  attended  to. 


PRIZE  MEDALS.— DUBLIN,  1865, 

AND  LONDON.  1882. 

BROWN  4 GREEN'S  KITCHKN  RANGES 
Core  Smoky  Cbimueys,  Save  Fuel,  Roast  in  Front  of  Fire,  and  are 
the  most  efficient  and  convenient  Conking  Apparatus. 

THE  NEW  PATENT. 

" A CLOSE  RANGE  WITH  AN  OPEN  CHIMNEY," 

Avoids  oil  Closs  Heat  or  Smell.  Dlustrated  Pro-iiectusesfree. 
LONDON,  72,  BISaOPSOATB  WITHIN. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING, 

and  ARClIITECTURAL  Plans,  Speclficationi.  and  Estimatos 
Prepared,  Quantities  Taken  Out,  Surveys  Made,  Levels  Taken,  4o. 
HYDE,  SMITH.  4 LEWH.  2J,  Ouildford-street.  KaMeil-enuare 
PRACTICAL  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  given  in  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
ING. Surveying,  Levelling.  Betting  ont  Ourv.  a.  Ride  Widths,  4c. 

Office  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Architectural  Drawing,  ColourlDg, 
Taking  out  Quae  titles,  4o. 


"DILLING’S  PATENTS.— CHIMNEY 

JJ  TERMINALS.— THROAT  VALVEK— NOTICE  to  ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The  PrvpHetora  of  these  PatenU  have  given  the  Widow 
an  Interest  In  the  eame,  and  have  conilHerubly  redneed  the  prices 
of  tbe  Articles.  tnisUiig  that  by  so  doing  these  useful  Inventions 
may  be  introduced  more  generally  in  all  new  bulidiugs.- For  prices, 
apply  to  the  Maouger,  Mr.  TYLER  12.  Ablogdou-stceet,  Westminster 
who  will  also  afford  any  informatlou,  he  haring  beeu  for  many  years 
engaged  with  the  late  Mr.  BILLING  in  the  proctiuol  curiiig  of  Smoky 
Chimneys. 


"VrEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES. 

X 1 Messrs.  WYMAN  4 SONS,  Printers  of  " THE  BUILDER,' 
other  First-class  Publicntiona,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Proprletori 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  to  tbs  unusual  Foclbtiee  tbeir  Pjta- 
bllshment  presents  for  the  production  of  the  above  clossjof  Work 
with  regulaoty  and  in  the  beat  style- — Lincoln's  Inn  Steam  Printing 
Works,  74-73,  Great  Quern-street,  W.C. 


To  Architects, 
Civil  Engineers, 
Boilders,  &c. 

THE  NEWEST 
DESIGNS 

FOE 

LAMP  POSTS, 

Dwarf  Gas  Pillars, 
Brackets,  Lamps, 
Gates,  Bailings, 
Balcony  Panels,  Stable 
Fittings,  Columns, 
&c.  &o. 

will,  upon  receipt  of  par- 
ticulars, be  forwarded 
free,  on  application  to 
TURNER  & ALLEN, 
Ironfonnders,  Engi- 
neers, &c.  201,  Upper 
Thames-street,  E.C. 


Second  edition.  Crown  3vo.  limp  cloth.  Is. 

ENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 

_ (THE  LAW  RELATING  TO),  eomotlslng  the  SUtutos  apper- 
luiug  thereto,  Important  judicial  deuliioue  thereon,  and  practical 


B 


On  tbe  22ad  November  will  be  published, 

rpHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  for  1867 

I Sewed  In  a Wrapper,  price  Is. 

The  companion  to  the  hLMANAC. 

Sewed  in  a Wrapper,  price  2a.  Cd. 

ComBvre : — 

COMMERCIAL  PANICS.  By  ARTHUR  LOCKER. 

THE  ATLANTIO  TELEGRAPH  IN  1866.  By  GEORGE  DODD. 
THE  CONITNENTAL  WAR.  By  A RAMSAY. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  FRANVHISE. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  NATIONAL  POBIEAITS.  By  JAMES 
THORNE 

MURA  L RECORDS  OF  PEDESTRIAN  TOURISTS.  By  CHARLES 
KNIGHT. 

ZADKIEL’S  ALMANACS. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC  IMPEOVEMKNIS.  1866.  By 
JAMES  THORNE.  With  Woodouta 

With  the  other  usual  Articlrs  on  the  Legislation,  Statistics,  4c. 
of  18u6. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and 

COMPANION, 

Together.  In  Cloth  Boards,  le’tered,  prlca  As. 

The  Volume  for  1867  will  be  tbe  Fortieth  of  the  Series,  which,  from  tbe 
commencemeiit,  bat  b>-en  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Kulgbt. 
London:  KNlGUT  4 OO.  99,  Fleet-street;  and  sold  by  all 
Boeksellers  In  tbe  United  Kiugilom. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR  W,  FAIRBAIRN.  GK 
On  tbe  27th  lost,  tnorowu  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

USEFUL  I N F 0 K M A T I O N for 

FNalNBERS.  Third  Series,  ss  comprised  In  a Course  of 
LeU'Ures  on  the  Appllrd  Scleuces,  end  on  other  kindred  subjects  ; 

Lnudoii  Ibternatloiinl  ErhibitloDS,  ou  Roofs,  on  tbe  AtlauUc  Cable, 
nnd  on  the  eff-ct  of  Impa  t -m  Ol.der-. 

By  WILLIAM  FaIRBAIKN.  CE  LL  D.  FRS  4c. 

London  : LUNGUANo,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paternoster-row. 


Now,  ready,  in  tuck,  gilt  edges,  price  lit.  6d.  by  post  3s.  Si 


I4tit 


PUTCH’S  LITERARY  and  SCIENTIFIC 

VT  REGISTER,  ALMANACK,  and  DIARY,  for  1«I7. 

Among  readers  slid  writers  iher*  are  few,  whatever  be  the  extent 
of  their  learning,  or  the  tetiacUy  of  their  memory.who  mlghtnot 
Ilud  it  for  their  advantage  to  have  such  a prompter  always  at  hand.'* 
Xiulfjr  Tttejraph. 

London  : W.  STEVENS,  421,  Strand. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo 


, In  hand 


e cloth.  Fourth  Editlos 


mlargeii.  Price  5a- 

rPHE  MANAGEMENT  of  STEEL. 

J.  By  OFDRGE  EDB. 

Tbe  work  includes  tbe  most  approved  modes  of  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  the  manufacture  of  steel,  testing  steel,  forging  and  welding, 
ennealiog,  hardening,  temperibg,  expandon  aud  contraction  of  steel, 
caie-hardeblug  wrousht-iron,  tougheuing  steel,  4c. 

London  : W.  TWKEDIE,  'iV,  Strand. 


SILVER  MRDAL-BXBIBmON,  1862- 

LOUIS  SEIZE  DECORATION,  and  all 

other  Styles  exscuted  by  J.  L.  COULTON,  Classical  and  MedlR- 
val  Decorative  Artist.  Gilder,  Writer,  4c.  7,  Robert-itreet,  Harnp- 
stead-Toad,  Loudon.  N.W. 

WANTED,  on  APPRENTICE:  a steady,  intelligent  youth  ; one 
fond  of  drawlug  and  tbe  fine  arts  preferred. 


PARTNERSHIP  or  OTHERWISE.  — Aii 

I excellent  opportnnl'y  now  offers  to  a Young  Archlteit , hartng 
5091.  at  command,  to  JOINS  CIVIL  RNOINBER,  in  carrying  ont  a 
Urge  building  rstat*  of  upwards  ot  300  acres.- Address,  J.  H.  7,  Weet- 
miuiter-chembera.  Victoria  strest 


ARCHITECTS,  &c.— PERSPECTIVES 


csrefully  DRAWN  and  COLOURED,  and  COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS  and  DESTO.VS  promptly  prepared  on  reasonable  terms. 
Address,  ARCHITBCT,  39a.  Lamb's  Conduit-street.  W.C 


PARTNER  WANTED,  in  the  HOT- 

WATEB,  SMITH,  and  ENGINEER’S  BU8INB.88.  A capital 
tnnity  1«  here  offered  to  any  one  provided  with  about  2301,  and  of 
sea  habits,  by  becomiug  PARTNER  in  au  old-establistaed  con- 
— For  particaUrs,  applyto  MessrL  R.  L,  CURTIS  4 SON,  Bar- 


M’ 


R.  WILLIAM  STUART  CANSDELL, 

ABCeiTECrUBAL  AR’nST,  prepares  for  the  Profession— 
Acodeiuv  Ploturee,  I Landscape  Views 

Cumpelltiou  Designs,  | Ibteriore, 

In  Sepia,  Pan  and  Ink,  end  Colour. 

24,  WINCHESTER  STREET,  S.W. 


A 


RCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE 

CARVING  in  WOOD  and  STONE. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

No,  B,  EDWARD-STRBET,  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W, 


iEWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 


QT 

O DRAWINGS  and  particulars  of  the  most  effectual  systei 
SEWER  VENTILATION  will  be  supplied  to  P.bgineers  and  Archi- 
tects, on  eppllcstlon  to  EDWARD  BROOKS,  Field  House  FUe  Clay 
and  Unitary  Tube  Works,  Huddersfield. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SURVEYS,  LEVELS,  and  PLANS  of 

RAILWAY  and  other  WORKS  for  ParliomeoUry  Deposit,  or 
otherwise,  accurately  prepared  by  Messn.  HOOPER  4 CORPS, 
Bnrveyors,  6,  Swilhla's-luue,  Mansion  Huuse,  KC  Beferences  to 
Eugtnoere. 


GILDERS’  SOCIETY,  King’s  Anna, 

Polaud-street.  Oxford-street,  W.— To  BUILDERS.  DECO- 
RATORS, end  PAINTERS.— 01LDEK8.  experienced  In  every  branch 
of  the  trade,  may  be  ENOAOBD  at  tbe  above  Society  House.  Postal 

commuDicatlou  immediately  attended  to.  

J.  TUNG  ATE,  Secretary. 


D 


ESIGNS  MADB,  and  PERSPECTIVES 

PREPARED  and  COLOURED,  for  ArchltectA  The  bMt  refer- 
lb  be  given  and  specimeut  ebown. 

HENRY  W.  BREWER, 

No.  24,  PORTLAND  ROAD,  NOTTINO  HILL. 


Articled  pupil  required  by  an  Archi- 
tect of  poaition,  and  jwbo  con  offer  superior  advantogea  for 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  general  and  ecelesioeticel  practice, 
A liber.<l  pceuiiiiui  required.  Term  three  or  five  years. — Address, 
ARCHIiECT,  Messrs.  Qlynes,  Edell,  4 Glynei,  8,  Tbe  Crescent, 
Minories,  KC. 


N ARCHITECT  aud  SURVEYOR,  in 


Fleet-street,  E C. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  PUPILS.  IMPROVERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

An  Architect  and  Surveyor,  of  well-known 

practical  ability,  will  receive  a few  STUDENTS  at  his  Offices 
of  an  Evening,  for  tbe  purpose  of  personally  Instructing  them  in 
calculating  the  strengths  of  materials,  writing  specifications,  taking 
out  quantities,  measurlug  up  works,  preparing  working  drawings, 
sudgeneral  conslruotlun.  Ironwork  cobstractlon  willreeeivo  special 
aUeutioD.— For  terms,  4c.  address,  aROUITECT,  125,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.’* 


pOREIGN  TIMBER  TRADE.— WANTED, 

1 ' a thoroughly-experienced  and  competent  TRAVELLER.  None 
need  apply  unless  ablero  produce  most  unexceptionable  testlmoniali. 
Apply  to  MAY  4 HASSKLL.  Baltic  Wharf,  Bristol. 


QT.  PANCRAS  CEMETERY,  FINCHLEY. 

O SUPERINTENDENT.— The  Burial  Board  of  St.  Pancro*  will 
meet  at  the  Vettry-bail,  St.  Fanenw-rood,  on  TUESDAY,  tbe  27th 
day  of  NOVEMBER  next,  at  THREE  p.m.  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
and  I'BSTiUONlALb  from  persons  desirous  of  offering  themselves  as 
Caodidatsa  fur  the  shove  ottloe.  The  salery  Is  lOOi.  per  aanum.  with 
residence  aud  garden-ground  free.  Caudldalei  most  be  between  tbe 
ages  of  25  and  43.  give  security  for  1001.  and.  If  married,  be  without 
eiicnmhrauce.  Applicants  m«y  see  list  of  dntles  at  the  Offioe,  from 
TWELVE  till  T»  0 doily.  They  will  be  expected  to  etteud  person- 
ally bef-rethe  Board,  but  no  travelling  or  other  expenses  will  be 
allowed. — ApplicatiouB,  in  oondidatea*  own  hand,  nod  testimonials, 
to  be  sent  iu,  addreaeed  to  me.  at  tbe  Buriat  Board  Office,  before 
TWELVE  o'clock  (douu)  outbo  day  spe  -ified.— By  order  of  tbe  Board, 
CHAltLES  GREENS.  Cierk. 

Burial  Board  Office.  St.  Panoros  Veetry-hoU, 


TO  TOWN  SURVEYORS. 

n'^EE  Local  Board  for  the  district  of  East- 

I boumo  are  deulrous  of  ESOAOINQ  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  prsctic.hl  Man  to  oot  os  TOWN  SURVEYOR  at  the 
end  of  toe  pressut  year.  Besidee  the  ordinary  dotles  of  a surveyor 
o'  a distilct  under  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Local  Government 
Act,  tBe  ebarge  of  tbe  groynes  aud  sea  defences  wUl  be  within  bis 
duiiee;  also  tbe  inspectur.bip  of  nuisances,  common  todging-bouses, 

and  slaughter-houses.  Ho  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  tlm* 
to  the  teryicB  of  the  Board,  aud  not  to  engage  In  any  private 
busmsiB.  Salary.  15U’.  per  annum.  The  strictest  inquiries  will  be 
mode  os  to  the  capaiiilitles  of  the  candidates.  Canvassing  of  any  de- 
icripiluo  b eiilclly  prohibited.  Application*,  with  tesumoolals.  to 


-o  the  u 


I,  Campion  coleb.  c 


WANTED,  a GENERAL  HAND  for  th3 

GLASS  WHITING  aud  EMBOSSING.— Apply  to,  Mr.  V S 
GIBBS,  108,  Union-Street,  Borough. 


860  THE  BUILDER.  [Nov.  17, 1866. 

T\7' ANTED,  in  a Proviucal  Office,  a first- 

T V elwi  ABCHITECTDRAL  ASSISTANT  ab  e lo  prepare  cetn- 

petltlon  dmwiiige  aud  coloar  and  prrp.re  perspeciivo  view*  iu  an 
artiitio  manner.  He  mnei  lie  well  np  in  design  au  i cletail.  and  al«o 
in  general  office  dutiee,  nud  able  to  lake  charge  of  tlie  office  lu  the 

abwnce  of  the  principal- — Addrese,  977,  **  Office  ot  tbe  Baiider*. 

■\T[T anted,  by  a steady  Man,  aged  30, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  a good  GENERAL  GRAINER.  Can  do 
all  kinds  of  plain  and  ornamenial  pencil  work,  and  would  fill  np 
time  at  painting.— -Address,  P.  G.  27,  North-street,  Marjlebcne, 
London. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  WOKK- 

V V ING  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise.  A good  plumber,  psinter, 
and  glazier.— Address,  stating  wages.  Y.  D.  36,  btaffoid-street.  Lhson- 
grove.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

^/"ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLEKK 

VV  and  CASHIER.  Understands  bookkeeping,  ■estinjatlng. 

measuring,  nod  general  routine.— Address,  F.  F.  care  of  Mr.  Cock- 
bourn,  Borebam  Wood,  Herts,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  4c. 

WANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT 

V V (either  temporary  or  otherwise)  aa  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
Is  a fair  draughtsman,  uiiUrrsiands  accounts,  ineasiinug,  and  sapsrln- 
tendance  of  work*.  4c.  Salary  modemie.  Aged  33.— Address,  F.  W. 
52,  Dorset-street,  Manchester-square,  W. 

TO  FOREMEN  SMITHS,  4c. 

TITANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  and 

VV  eTperten.-ed  WORKING  FORKMAN  capable  of  taking  the 
enle  CHARGE  of  an  extentive  Jobbing  Smith,  Bell-hanging,  and 
Gufltting  Biuioeei  In  tbeabeeoceof  the  principal.  Liberal  wages 
iril!  be  given  to  sng  one  who  can  produce  aret  daes  ceriificatea  of 
character,  and  who  would  really  take  an  earnest  interest  in  tbe  effi- 
cient 'working  of  the  business —Letters  only  In  the  Bret  Injtauoe  to 
PRACTICAL,  5,  Carnaby-street,  Regent-street,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  aged 

YV  34  iwith  good  references),  to  take  BRICKWORK  by  the 
PISi'B  (LislMur  only),  or  take  charge  of  a Job  as  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  hudness  lu  all  its  branches.— Address, 
W,  W.  75.  Cambrldgo-terrace,  RaneUgh-road,  Pimlico, 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

Y Y town  or  country,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 
FOREMAN  BRICKLAYER,  or  Irepeewr  of  Works.  Well  used  to 
Government  contiact*,  well  up  to  plans  and  detail  drawings,  oma- 
mentiU  work,  4c.  Pirat-clasa  references  and  teetlmonisle.— Address, 
ALPHA,  40,  LillingtOD-etreet,  Vauxball-road,  Loudon,  SW, 

WANTED,  TWO  GOOD  BRICKLAY- 

y Y HRS,  for  repairing. — Apply  to  J.  W.  4,  Hainplou-slreet, 
Walworth,  S. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■YITANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VY  a well-r,iialifi6d  ASSISTANT.  Well  up  in  deUll  and  quan- 
titie*.  Four  years  with  an  eminent  Londoa  architect, — Address, 
G.  P.  45,  Princes  street.  EJgware-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONIBACTOBS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  seeks  a SITUATION  with 

JL  the  above.  Has  had  experience  in  an  Architect's  and  BulldeFs 
Offices,, and  possesses  a knowledge  of  bookeeping,  4c. —Address, 
H.  0.  Posi-officB,  Qreea's-end,  Woolwich.  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  a Working  SHOP  FOREMAN. 

T T Slust  be  energetic,  well  np  in  setting  out  work.  conyrTtitig 

of  materials,  the  management  of  men,  4c.  One  used  loma'hiuery 
preferred.— Address,  sUling  age  and  lalary  required,  and  where  last 
employed,  to  Mr.  W.  HUBBAllD,  Contractor,  Hast  Dereham,  Norfulk. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SAW 

? V SHARPENER,  or  to  Work  Veritcsl  or  Circular  Saws,  in 
town  or  Country.  Good  reference.  — B.  F,  Post-office,  Steynlng, 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^HE  Advertiser  requires  an  APPOINT- 

_L  MENT  in  an  OFFICE,  or  ss  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Surveyor.  Isa 
good  draiigblsman.  Specifications  prepared,  quauliilFS  taken  off,  and 
is  thoroughly  well  up  iu  measuring.— C.  S.  166,  Cheapslde,  care  of 
Housekeeper, 

ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a respecfc- 

YV  abble,  well-educated  Youth  as  JUNIOR  CLERK.  He  will 
be  required  to  keep  the  lame  tiueestbe  men.  Preference  will  be 
given  toone  who  baa  been  In  a similaT  situation.— Address,  sutirg 
terms  and  references,  toF.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Greengrocer,  147, 
Tooley-street,  S E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACrORS. 

VSf  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  CLERK  to  thrabove.  Thoroughly  under- 
stands the  routine  of  the  Office.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  B.  IS, 

TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS’  FOREMEN. 

r 1 HV 0 POUNDS  BONUS  would  be  given, 

1 by  a respectable  and  good  workman,  for  a WINTER’S  JOB. 
Town  or  country.— Apply,  by  letter,  with  particulars,  to  W.  M.  66, 
Juhnston-etreet.  9t.  Fnuciaa,  N.W. 

“ly^ANTED,  in  a London  Builder’s  Office,  a 

Y¥  YOUTH,  able  rapidly  to  *r«e  drawings  and  copy  apeclflca- 
tlous,  and  other  documents,  with  good  handwriting.— Apply  to  C.  r, 
care  of  Mr.  Osborne,  ll>2,  Newgate-street.  B.C. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Con- 

T Y tractor’s  or  Builder's  Office.  Can  take  plans,  prepare  draw- 
ings, 4c.  Has  a knowledge  of  quautilies. — Address,  A.  J.  Mr.  Lock's, 
Stationer,  No.  229,  Oray’e-lnn-road,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office 

TY  in  London,  tbornnghly  capable  of  keeping  the  hooks,  sod 
acquainted  with  the  general  work  of  the  office.— App  y,  statiug  refer- 
ences and  particulars,  to  A.  B.  care  of  Ur.  Osborne,  1U2,  Newgnle- 
slreet.  E.C. 

\X7'ANTED,  by  the  Son  of  a Builder,  a 

YY  SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  19  years  of  sge.  Good 
penuisn;  quick  at  figures;  experience.!  iu  abstracting.  Small 
salary  required.— Address.  A.  B.  '231,  Holbom,  W.  a 

rpME  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a POSITION 

L of  TRUST  in  the  Office  of  an  Aichiiect  lu  Ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice. Competent  to  design,  and  a good  geometrical  and  perspective 
draughtsman,  colourist,  4c.— Address,  8.  A.  28,  Cave's-teirace,  Shep- 
herd's BUfh,  London.  W. 

*\^ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

YY  efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  the  Dtliiigs  of 
a Gothic  Mansion.  None  need  apply  ezcepiiug  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  carpentry  and  joluery,  and  can  produce  latialinitory 
testtmouisls.  both  as  regards  ability  and  cliarmter  — Addreas 
WILLIAM  JEFFREY  HOPKINS,  ArchiUct.  Sabaom  Lodge,  Wor- 
cester. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a KE  - ExNGAGEMENT  as 

YV  BURTF,YI.VG  A93I.«TAST.  Aged  23.  Six  years’ reference. 
Can  level.— Addiete.  H.  W.  25,  Clifton-street,  Finsbury.  E.C. 

rr^HE  Advertiser  requires  a SITUATION 

JL  as  ESTIMATING  and  MEAttURINO  CLERK,  or  as  Clerk  of 
Works.  Has  a iboiough  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  trade  through- 
out. Flrat-elssa  references  aud  testimoniaU.— Address,  E.  A.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^ANTED,  a PAKTNEK,  in  the  above 

YV  line,  with  about  1,5001,  Must  be  an  earnest,  enterpileing. 
and  practical  man.  Tbe  Advertiser  has  capital  buUueu  premises, 
aud  good  capital  at  command.  Many  years  at  present  address.  The 
strictest  references  given  and  required  ou  either  side.— Address,  by 
letter,  Mr.  D.  1,  Carltou-roed  South,  Globe-road,  Mile-end,  B. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  has  passed  seven  years 

1 in  an  Atcbilect's  Office,  wsnts  to  employ  spare  time  by  copy- 

ing. enlarglug,  reducing,  aud  tracing  drawings,  at  bis  own  office.  He 
will  be  happy  to  wait  upon  any  geutleuiaii  with  specimens.  Terms 
exceedingly  moderate.— Address,  137.  Office  of"  The  Builder.’’ 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANXED,  by  a LKAUGHTSMAlSr  of 

T T more  than  twelve  years’  experience,  an  ENGAGEMENT 
Can  prepare  and  finish  drawings  f'om  rongh  skerebsa.  Classic  style. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SUEVEYORK 

"1^ ANTED,  by  a well-educated  Youth,  who 

VV  haa  obtained  eerttfleates  from  the  College  of  Precetitore,  a 
SITUATION  in  the  office  of  the  above  profeuions,  where  he  would 
have  an  opportnoity  of  learning  the  professions  lu  excb<Lge  fur  bis 
services.— Address,  J.  a care  of  Mr.  Lambert,  High-street,  Brentford. 
Middlesex.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

XJif  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V t a Carpenter  by  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL 
FOREMAN  or  the  Chaige  of  a Job;  or  to  take  the  Carpenter's  Work 
piece-work.  Good  references.-  Address,  J.  E.  10,  Tudor-place,  lot- 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  a thorough  trades- 

J roan,  is  In  want  of  a SITUATION  as  WRITER,  GRAINER, 
and  PENCIL  HAND.  le  ciimpetent  lo  take  tbe  managemeut  of 
work,  or  fill  up  time  at  any  branch  of  the  business. — Address, 
1.  Regent-terrace,  Ifaoruhill-slieet,  Caledoulaii-road,  N. 

^7^  ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a first-class  Staircase- 

y ¥ baud,  either  by  day  or  piecework  ; or  as  Working  Foreman, 
either  In  town  or  country.- Address,  H.  ll  No.  6,  Evaus'i-buUdlngs, 
Hill-street.  Flnebury,  City. 

npHE  Advertiser  is  in  WANT  of  a SITUA- 

I TION  In  an  Architect's  Office.  Is  a good  draughtsman  and 
colourist.  Hm  had  considerable  expereuce  In  designing  and  plan- 
ning, with  a fair  Idea  of  detail,  well  versed  lu  land  surveying,  and 
could  render  material  assistance  iu  taking  out  quantities. — Address, 
H.  B.  B.  26,  Lyme-strect,  Camoeu-road,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDER?,  CONTRACTORS,  4c, 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  JIANAQINO  and  ESTIMATING  CLERK,  by  a flrst-ela«s 
estimator,  measurer,  Ac.  Age  SO.— Address,  Q.  C.  T.  care  of  Mr  Pelt 
2S,  Gloucester-street,  Queen-tquaie,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

TO  AECBITKCrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TYTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

Y V GAOEMENT  as  GENERAL  PORE.MAN  or  CLERK  of 
■Works.  Well  up  in  Governmeut  and  i-allway  W.uks,  Can  make 
working  drawings  and  lueaaiirement  of  any  description.  Has  had 
eight  years’ mstisgemeut  Ufa  business.  Is  a carpenter  and  Joiner  by 
trade,  Good  relereuovs.  Towu  or  country.  — Address.  MASONIC. 
22,  Kent-villas,  Urauge-road  East,  Ualstun,  N.E, 

^PHE  Advertiser  is  anxious  to  enter  into 

1 a permanent  ENOAOhMENT  with  an  Architect  In  good 
Gothic  practice.  He  thoroughly  uuderstanda  his  work,  and  can 
supply  good  testimonials  from  London  Architects.  — Address, 
PAQUITa,  13a.  Edward-street,  Portroan-square.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WT" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

YV  BITUATION  as  HANDY  MAN.  Has  a general  know/eilge  of 
plumbing,  painting,  4c.  Good  reference.— Address,  R.  W.  BtVAN 
15,  Thomss-street,  Devon pott-slreet.  Commercial  road,  E. 

ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  an 

T V Immediate  ENGAGEMENT  os  FOREMAN  In  a BRICK- 
FIELD. Has  had  great  experience  in  all  its  biauches,  and  can  be 
well  recommended. — Address,  X.  Y.  ID,  Cumberland  Market,  Regent's 
Psjk. 

"Ylir ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  18.  a BITTaTION.  In  an  Architect’s  or  Builder's  Office, 
as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Can  trace,  draw,  aud  write  a fair  copying 
haml.  arid  give  a good  refeieuce.— Addrew,  T.  R.  W.  Fitzroy  House 
North,  Kentuh-tuwu-road. 

pEQUIKED,  a KK- ENGAGEMENT, 

1 \j  Temporary  or  otherwise.  Isa  good  draoghtsnian.can  prepare 
aud  finish  drawings  from  rough  tkelchts,  Well  up  in  perspective 
and  cohiuriiif.  Good  references.  Term,  moderate.— Address,  F.  J. 
care  of  Mr.  Moore,  Stretford  Poet-offlee,  near  Manchester. 

TO  PAPERHANGER9,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

YY  TION  as  IMPROVER.  Three  years’  experience —Addxeis, 

J.  D.  at  M'Dunlop’s,  News  Agent,  Romford,  E. 

"Y'lT’ANTED,  by  a practical  MECHANICAL 

Y Y DRAUGHTSMAN,  a ItE-ENOAOEllENr,— Addrees,  BETA, 
25,  Church-Street,  urd  Keut-road,  B.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  by  a SUK- 

VEYOR  nf  twenty  year,’  pract'csl  experieuoe  in  Taking  off 
and  Preparing  Bills  of  Quantities,  Measuring,  Writing  Specifications. 
4c.— Address,  bURVEYOK,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YY  DEPUTY  FOREMAN  and  TIMEKEEPER,  by  a Carpenter 
Jiut  out.  wbu  inurcugbly  knows  h's  duties,  inalerinls,  day  work,  and 
ran  tru-e,  4c.  Reference  from  last  eupluyers, — Address,  M.  B.  21, 
Grafton-street.  Fiter-iy-rqniire,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  to  PLACE  a Young  Man  for 

f Y three  years,  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  building.  Has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  office  work  eenei ally,  having  been  for  two  years  and 

Address,  E.  R.  M.  care  of  Mr.  itdtuond8,*NeW8'AgBut,'*ClapnIiuTB.**' 

pLERKSHIP.— A Young  Man,  aged  28, 

well  lip  In  Bjok-keeplug,  4c.  Is  desirous  of  obtaining  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as  CLEKK.  lo  occupy  the  whole  or  portion  of  hla 
lime.  Has  had  coueldecable  experience  with  Engineers  aod  Fnun- 
d-rs.  Firat-closs  references.  Salary  uioJerite.— Address,  A.  B.  Wes- 
ton’s Library,  2,  Atundel-place,  Westbuunie'rja'j.  Bsrosbury. 

TO  AP.CaiTECra.  builders,  4c. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

V ¥ Advertiser,  aged  26,  a good  dtaughUman,  with  thorough 
practical  experience  ru  the  bulldiug  trade.  Well  up  iu  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  urdi  plan  luid  carry  out  works  on  au  estate.  First- 
Class  refeieucea-AOdrciq  C.  M.  38,  Syduty-itreet,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Ty anted,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  Lon- 

YT  don,  by  aparty  who  has  just  completed  hU  pupilage,  accus- 
tomed to  the  duties  required,  and  the  general  coutiue  of  business,  in 
an  office  where  large  works  have  been  carried  out— Address,  J.  B.  JD, 
Lower  Kennlngtuu-laue. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4o. 

A GOOD  PLUMBER  wants  a SITUA- 

TION  or  a Job,  as  TIIKEE-BR4NCH  HAND.  Good  refer- 
ence.—Address,  A.  C.  5,  Park -place  Cottages,  Lower  Park-road,  Old 
Kent-road. 

l^ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a 

Y Y stusdy  Yoong  Man.  A good  joiner  and  Btalrca>e-hand.  Good 
references.  Town  or  country.— AddiesS,  W.  C.  2,  Elfin-road,  Wynd- 
bam-road,  CaUi'ierwoU,  Survey. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

YIT" anted,  by  an  experienced  Bricklayer, 

Y f PIECEWORK,  either  first,  second,  or  third  quality  housee. 
Can  supply  a small  quantity  of  scaffolding  if  required.— Apyly  to 
JOSEPH  HILLARD,  No.  211,  AuckUnd-itreol,  Vainball. 

A BRICKLAYER  of  experience  requires  a 

XX  EE-ENOAoEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  tn  any  class  of  work; 
sub-contract  preferred.  Good  reference.— Address,  A.  Z.  41,  Fowls- 
road,  Bromley  by  Bow,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^ANTED,  Temporary  EMPLOYMENT, 

Y V by  the  Advertiser,  in  Taking  off  or  Pricing  out  QaantiUes, 
Measuring  up  Work,  or  Arranging  Kxtias  and  Omhsious  on  uontracta. 
Work  expeolLiously  done.  Good  refeiencss,  i'eriue  moderate.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

A GOOD  draughtsman,  well  up  in 

/~\  land  surveying,  working,  detail,  and  competition  drawing,  is 
open  to  au  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  136.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  In  a BnildeFs  Shop  : to  'Work  at  the  bench  preferred  — 
Addiess,  J.  U.  6,  St.  Ana's-road,  North  Bnxtou,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

vt-Vali-o  a BB-ENGaOEUENT  as  CLEkK  of 

WORKS,  or  General  Foieujan.  or  as  bhap  Foreman.  Carpenter  and 
Joiner  by  trade,  Twenty  years’  expetleoce  in  London.  No  ohj-ctlou 
^ i Jr  V «»tuiry.  Good  refereDcea  -Aodteas. 

A.  B.  C.  No.  3.  Koaiuth-terrace,  Victoria  Paik,  N.E. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

VV  Men.  Has  served  bis  time  at  painting,  glazing,  grAluing, 
4c.  Would  not  object  to  act  aa  labourer  In  the  plumbing, -Addres-, 
O.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Ijiwrence,  News-agent,  No.  14,  Church-street, 

A SURVEYOR,  of  considerable  practical 

Ax  experience,  will  be  glad  to  arrange  with  aronitects  and 
builders  lor  'lAKINO  OUT  QOANTITlfcS,  Piepariog  Estimates, 
Measuring  up  Wurks,  Airauging  Disputed  Accuuiiis,  4c.  Tbe  highest 
references  given.— Address,  134,  omce  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT  on 

T Y FIELD  WORKS,  or  In  an  Office.— Address,  B,  25.  Mark- 
ham-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

A FIRST-RATE  PERSPECTIVE 

XjL  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  COLuURIST  wishee  fir  a B£- 
LNGAOEMKM- — Addjess,  83,  Office  of  ’■  The  Builder." 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

v\/ anted,  by  a steady  Married  Man,  a 

YY  PERMANENT  tirUATI'iN,  as  good  PLUMBER.  No 
objection  W fill  up  his  time  lu  PKlullng  and  GlsiLng,  Town  or 
country.— Address,  W.  G.  49,  Drury-laue,  Lmdon.  * 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N OLD  Hand  oti'ers  his  services  as 

i~\  ASSISTANT  to  a respectable  Aichitectuial  firm.  Tbe  Adver- 
tiser Is  acenetomed  to  design,  detai',  aud  m.ake  finished  drawing,  for 
bulldlugs  of  a large  cla>s,  and  possessea  a considerable  stock  of 
architectural  books  and  drawings,  aud  some  casts,  which  he  wuuld 
place  at  tbe  service  of  his  principal.  Perhaps  a moderately  young 
architect  might  find  this  au  eligible  uppoituuity.  Terms  muilerate. 
I'own  or  cjuntiy.— Address,  A.  B.  care  uf  Mi.  Thomas  Meyer,  20, 
Dock-street,  Newport,  Moumouibsblre. 

TO  BUILDERB  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a KE-EN- 

YV  GAGEMENrasGENEKAL  FOKhMAN,  or  Clerk  of  Works. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country,  or  would  go  abroad. 
Belc'ences  goou.— Addiess,  H.  J.  2l»,  Jubilee-pUce  Kkig’s-ruad,  Chel- 
sea, S.W.  e-  . a 

_ TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ic. 

^^T^ANTED,  a SITIJaTIdN,  by  an  experi- 
aUss,  ;iull 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Y V iUn,  well  scqnslDted  with  the  duties  of  either  of  the  above 
' tllcea  Has  a g-ner.l  kunwUdge  ol  building,  drawing,  measuring  up, 
aud  esiimaling  works,  uking  off  quanilti-s,  4c.  Eleven  yran'  re- 
leieiicee. — Address,  A.  B.  2.  Prospect-place,  Uxbtidge-ruad,  Baling. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BOILDERS 

'WA^TED,  a EE-EAGAGEMENT,  either 

YY  town,  country,  or  abroad.  Salary  moorrate.  la  a good 
Diaughlsuian.  Bnrvejor,  4c. ; can  snprriniend  works,  and  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  Ten  yeare’ characier.— Addreao.M.  A.  61  Bei- 
mont-street.  Chalk  Farm-ro»d,  N.W.  ' 

A N ARCHITECT  requires  TEMPORARY 

j\  and  EVENING  ASSISTANCE. — Apply,  persjiiilly,  to  Mr, 
TURNER. l.Vetulam-buildlogi,  Gray's  Inn. 

WT^ANTED,  by  the  .Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

T T RE-EN0AOEJlb.\T  as  A CLKKK  in  a Buildej’s  Office  Is  a 

fan-  draughtsman  and  accountant,  well  up  in  measured  work  and  the 
office.  Good  references.— Addjese,  B.  B.  1, 
Uitle  WindmtU-slreet.  Golden-S'iuare,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTuRS, 

A N efficient  BUILDEK’B  LiLbRK,  aged 

XjL  27.  will  tboitly  be  Disengaged.  Is  a good  draugutaman,  aud 
accustomed  to  prepare  quautltit*,  estimate-,  extras  aud  umUsious, 
accounts,  prime  Cost  measuremBiit),  4c.  Ilirce  ye.ers  in  prasent 
ettuatlou.  Good  reference,— Addiess,  888,  Office  ol  ’’  The  Builder.’* 

"Vy ANTED,  a EE-EKGAGEMENT  iu  an 

Noy.  24,  1866.] 
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The  Romance  of  Slatistics. 


tlie  correspondence  of 
Napoleon  may  be  found 
a characteristic  letter  to 
Joseph  Baonaparte  during 
the  ephemeral  monarchy 
of  the  latter  at  Naples,  in 
which  the  Emperor,  insist- 
ing on  the  importance  of 
paying  attention  to  the 
monthly  military  returns 
which  he  had  ordered,  says 
that  no  school-girl  looks 
with  so  much  impatience 
for  a new  novel  as  he  feels 
in  the  expectation  of  these 
returns. 

The  comparison  between 
the  excitement  to  be  de- 
rived from  a work  of  fiction 
and  that  caused  by  the 
perusal  of  columns  of 
figures,  is  somewhat  ori- 
ginal, and  would  not  strike 
all  readers  as  felicitous. 
Yet  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  statistical  re- 
ims  have,  if  duly  received,  more  to  impress 
le  imagination  than  the  sensation  scenes  of 
le  novelist.  The  tale  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
le  tide  of  human  life  that  is  told  by  almost  any 
t the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  is  more 
onderful  than  any  of  those  of  the  “ Arabian 
ights.”  The  din  and  roar  of  the  streets  of  the 
mt  metropolis  yield  but  a harsh  and  dissonant 
nflic,  but  the  sound  is  full  of  human  energy, 
Msion,  and  struggle,  and  beats  as  the  very  pulse 
f the  civilised  human  life  that  has  its  home  in 
IT  planet. 


iln  a recent  very  able  report  to  the  special 
ommittee  upon  Improvements  of  the  Com- 
iesioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London, 
ieir  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  has  brought 
^ether  and  tabulated  an  amount  of  statistical 
jformation  which  enables  ns  to  present  in  a few 
:aes  such  a view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  metro- 
L'lis  as  we  shall  vainly  seek  to  parallel  else- 
Mere.  The  object  of  the  report  is  to  point  out 
e necessity  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
seat  channels  of  metropolitan  traffic,  and  the 
late  eloquence  of  figures  undeniably  proves  the 
eae  of  the  reporter. 

]Jrhe  area  included  in  Wyld’s  new  Plan  of 
iindon  covers  a space  of  eight  miles  east  and 
)0St,  by  five  miles  north  and  south;  but  the 
tatropolitan  districts  comprised  in  the  census 
11861  include  thirty -six  parishes  or  districts, 
Ith  a superficial  average  of  a little  more  than 
[H|000  acres,  or  122  square  miles,  being  some- 
aiat  more  than  half  the  area  of  ancient 
3\by]on.  The  population  resident  over  this 
asa  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Haywood  at  3,000,000 
lals.  A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  last 
riril  increases  this  total  by  more  than  200,000. 
5 e exact  number  of  inhabitants,  excepting  in 
I a actual  years  of  the  decennial  census  is  matter 


esestimate  5 but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during 
' t first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century  the 
umber  of  Londoners  has  trebled,  or  that  it 
ibibles  in  some  forty  years.  The  rate  of  decen- 
11  increase  during  the  period  has  varied  from 
otow  18  to  about  23  per  cent.,  the  lower  figure 
D'Ug  that  attained  from  1801  to  1811,  and 
liain  from  1831  to  1841,  and  the  higher  ratio 


marking  the  last  decade,  from  1851  to  1861. 
The  distribution  of  this  vast  population,  the 
average  density-  of  which  is  about  25,000  per 
square  mile,  varied  at  the  last  census  from 
170,194  persona  per  square  mile  in  the  East 
London  district,  to  2,443  persons  per  square 
mile  in  the  parish  of  Lewisham,  and  the  tendency 
of  bouseholding  arrangements  is  decidedly  to- 
wards an  equalization  of  density ; the  East  London 
district  having  15,500  per  mile  fewer  inhabitants 
in  1861  than  in  1851,  and  the  City,  15,300  per 
mile  fewer  in  the  same  period,  while  the  density 
in  Lewisham  parish  has  nearly  doubled.  Ken- 
sington and  the  river-side  districts  have  shown 
the  moat  rapid  increase  during  the  period,  and 
the  only  metropolitan  districts  with  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in  1861  were 
Hampstead,  Wandsworth,  and  Lewisham. 

The  City  of  London,  with  an  area  of  631  acres, 
or  nearly  one  square  mile,  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  this  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  mass 
of  buildings;  and  the  importance  of  the  City  in 
this  capacity  is  shown  by  the  statement,  made 
from  actual  enumeration,  that  in  1848  a traffic 
equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
population  entered  the  City  during  nine  of  the 
busiest  hours  in  the  day,  that  in  1860  a traffic 
equal  to  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
population  entered  the  City  during  twelve  of  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day,  and  a traffic  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  metropolitan  population 
during  the  twenty -four  hours. 

Had  the  persons  so  enumerated  marched  into 
the  City  in  a body,  in  open  marching  order,  and 
at  the  quick-march  step,  allowing  five  hours  to 
be  occupied  from  the  time  that  the  head  of  the 
column  entered  until  the  arrival  of  the  rear,  that 
column  would  have  been  40  files  in  width,  occupy- 
ing a roadway  of  70  ft.,  and  extending  for  16J 
miles  in  a dense  unbroken  phalanx.  A sixth  of 
the  enumerated  number  were  females,  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  were  on  foot.  The  horses 
engaged  in  carrying  the  remainder  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  25,000.  Had  this  large 
army  entered  the  City  as  troops  on  inspection 
or  parade,  and  remained  in  the  streets,  the 
pedestrians  would  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
footways,  and  three-fourths  of  the  carriageway 
within  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the 
horses  would  have  left  but  little  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  carriageway  uncovered.  As  the 
area  of  carriageway  in  the  City  is  rather  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area,  and  as  the  houses 
may  be  taken  to  have  three  floors  on  an  average, 
we  can  conceive  the  physical  possibility  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons — of  the  whole, 
or  even  of  the  double  of  the  whole  metropo- 
litan population  being  packed  away  in  the 
City  5 but  their  entrance  or  their  exit  would 
pass  the  limits  of  possibility  except  by  virtue  of 
the  most  rigid  military  discipline.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  what  would  be  the  actual  limit  to  increased 
traffic,  but  the  question  must  be  approaching  a 
solution,  since  the  traffic  increases  at  a much 
more  rapid  rate  than  does  the  population,  the 
vehicles  entering  the  City  having  augmented 
56i^  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1865,  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  during  those  fifteen 
years,  was  somewhat  less  than  34  per  cent. 
Instead  of  wondering  at  the  blockade  that  occa- 
sionally occurs,  it  is  matter  of  admiration  that, 
with  such  an  enormous  traffic,  so  little  inter- 
fered with  by  police  arrangement,  the  blockade 
is  not  perpetual. 

The  actual  increase  or  decrease  of  a given 
population  is  due  to  two  causes, — the  difi'erence 
between  the  total  number  of  births  and  that  of 
deaths,  and  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  settlers  and  of  emigrants ; of  those  who  come 
to  the  metropolis  to  join  in  the  great  struggle 
for  subsistence,  or  for  wealth ; and  of  those  who 
seek  the  comparative  repose  of  a rural  district 
when  retiring,  beaten  or  victorious,  from  the 
contest.  Of  the  former  the  Registrar-General 
furnishes  us  with  weekly  returns.  The  number 


of  the  latter,  or  rather  the  balance  of  the 
numbers,  can  only  be  accurately  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  data  furnished  by  successive 
periods  of  census  with  the  movement  due  to 
natural  causes ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  gross 
excess  of  births. 

If  the  little  human  beings  whose  arrival, 
welcome  or  unwelcome,  causes  so  much  anxiety 
and  bustle  in  more  than  three  hundred  London 
homes  within  every  twenty-four  hours,  were 
borne  to  the  City  by  their  nurses,  as  the  neonati 
in  Italy  are  borne,  through  every  inclemency  of 
weather,  to  the  churches  within  a few  hours  of 
birth,  it  would  require  a train  conveying  fifty 
nurses,  each  carrying  a baby,  to  arrive  daily  at 
six  of  the  main  railway  stations.  From  the  four 
other  principal  stations,  with  equal  punctuality, 
would  daily  be  despatched  the  grim  convoy  of 
fifty  coffins.  How  little  does  the  habitual 
resident  of  London  see  of  the  two  hundred  daily 
funerals ! 

To  accommodate  the  permanent  daily  increase 
in  the  metropolitan  population  of  120  souls, 
we  require  the  daily  erection,  from  foundation 
to  roof,  of  seventeen  houses  at  least,  two  of 
which  must  be  furnished  with  stables.  Were 
these  houses  erected  in  a single  line,  that 
line  would  run  a mile  into  the  country  in  the 
course  of  a fortnight,  and  an  observer  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon  might  detect  the  monthly 
increase  of  the  orbit  of  the  City  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  some  giant  process  of  crystallisation. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
commissariat  necessary  for  the  daily  supply  of 
the  wants  of  this  great  encamped  army  of  three 
millions  of  souls,  and  on  the  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality with  which  these  wants  are  supplied,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  admirable 
working  of  the  self-created,  self-regulating 
machinery.  The  utmost  resources  of  the  French 
empire,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  great  military 
genius  of  Napoleon,  collapsed  under  the  attempt 
to  feed  the  great  army  that  invaded  Russia,  to 
supply  the  bare  necessaries  of  one-sixth  part  of 
that  great  population  which  daily  has  to  be  fed 
in  London ; and  not  alone  to  be  fed,  but  to  be 
supplied  with  every  comfort  and  with  every 
luxury  that  their  respective  means  can  com- 
mand.  In  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
all  that  is  most  excellent  so  completely  at  the 
command  of  the  purchaser.  Bright  sun  and 
blue  skies  are,  indeed,  denied  to  the  metropolitan 
resident ; and  pure  air,  the  first  great  requisite 
of  health,  is,  partly  per  force  and  partly  through 
neglect  and  wasteful  extravagance,  placed  be- 
yond his  reach.  But  all  that  can  be  bought 
awaits  his  selection.  With  some  few  and  rare 
exceptions,  such  as  the  delicious  fi-uit  of  the 
nespilus,  the  luscious  syrup  of  the  sun-ripened 
fig,  the  true  flavour  of  the  golden  orange,  to 
know  which  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  visited.  Covent  Garden  offers  better 
fruit  and  better  vegetables  than  any  other  spot. 
The  vintages  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  can  produce 
no  rival  to  the  English  hot-house  grapes.  The 
torrid  zone  produces  no  ananas  so  fine  as  those 
forced  in  England.  Mountain,  and  moor,  and 
loch,  sea,  and  meadow,  and  garden,  all  send 
their  richest  natural  wealth  to  supply  the  Lon- 
don market;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  more  scientific  cookery  of  the  Continent  are 
aware  that  for  flavour  and  for  condition  no  meat, 
no  game,  no  fish,  and  but  little  fruit  or  vegetable 
food  rivals  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  our  city. 

The  bulk  in  which  any  individual  article  of 
consumption  is  supplied,  could  it  but  be  brought 
in  unbroken  mass  beneath  the  eye,  is  almost  in- 
credible. Look  at  the  item  of  milk.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
March  last  fell  short  of  five  millions.  Of  these 
how  many  are  milch  cows,  and  how  many  of 
these  milch  cows  are  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
London  ? How  overpowering  must  be  the  temp- 
tation to  temper  with  more  and  more  of  the 
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prodacs  of  the  Hack  coio  that  of  the  150,000  kine 
Deeded  to  supply  the  six  thousand  cubic  yards  of 
milk  that  are  requisite  in  order  to  supply  a gill 
per  mouth  of  this  most  nutritious  liquid  ! Fancy 
the  basin  that  this  quantity  would  fill,  120  ft. 
long,  GO  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  deep.  Think  of 
the  supply  of  water  which  the  rarious  com- 
panies tell  UB  they  daily  force  through  their 
mains,  some  hundred  millions  of  gallons, — water 
enough  to  fill  a tank  of  the  size  of  Liucoln’s- 
inn-fields,  to  the  depth  of  30  ft.,  being  a cubic 
quantity  about  the  double  of  the  daily  quantity 
of  coal  raised  from  our  whole  island.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Bazalgette  tells  us  that  he  only  pumps 
about  half  this  quantity  into  the  Thames  at 
Crossness.  What  becomes  of  the  odd  fifty  mil- 
lions of  gallons  ? Is  the  metrical  system  of  the 
water  companies  absolutely  to  be  relied  on  ? 
From  what  source  shall  we  draw  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  gallons  of  water  that 
will  be  daily  demanded  by  London  in  the  year 
1900,  if  London  advance  through  the  remaining 
third  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  at  the  same  hot 
pace  as  that  kept  up  until  now  ? 

We  have  referred  to  the  area  of  Babylon  as 
about  double  that  of  London.  Oar  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  Assyrian  oities  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  researches  of  recent 
explorers,  and  the  spoils  collected  at  the  British 
Museum  enable  us  to  give  precision  and  reality 
to  the  pictures  drawn  from  the  description  of 
Herodotus,  or  from  the  still  earlier  references  to 
the  “ exceeding  great  city  ” on  the  Tigris.  But  in 
density  of  population  it  is  certain  that  Nineveh 
or  Babylon  could  not  be  compared  with  London. 
These  ancient  cities  were  rather  walled  provinces 
than  overgrown  towns,  and  must  have  resembled 
the  thickly-grouped  gardens  of  the  plain  of  Sor- 
rento far  more  closely  than  the  acres  of  chimney- 
pots that  greet  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  arriving 
from  Dover  at  London  Bridge.  In  the  case  of 
hostile  attack  these  cities  were  self-supporting. 
Closed  by  inaccessible  walls,  and  containing  and 
producing  within  themselves  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  their  population,  they 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  a besieger.  If  an  im- 
pregnable wall  were  built  around  our  metropolis 
at  the  radius  of  seven  miles  and  a half  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  its  shelter  would  be  useless  to 
the  population  the  moment  the  lines  of  com- 
munication were  interrupted.  London  oould  not 
hold  ont  for  three  days  against  such  a leaguer  as 
Cyrus  or  as  Darius  drew  against  Babylon.  The 
utmost  density  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem 
during  the  siege,  taking  those  numbers  given 
by  Josephus,  which  some  writers  have  called 
fabulous,  was  considerably  less  than  the  density 
of  the  East  London  district  in  1851.  Euphrates 
bore  no  commerce  such  as  that  of  the  Thames. 
The  facilities  afforded  by  the  ancient  river  for 
the  supplies  of  the  great  city  that  she  watered 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  which  we  have 
now  entirely  abandoned, — the  water-carriage  of 
the  Upper  Thames.  Tyre  must  be  joined  to 
Babylon  to  afford  any  parallel  to  the  commerce 
of  London.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Borne  is  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  onr  underground  rail- 
ways. The  river  wall  that,  after  so  many  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  is  now  replacing  the  mud-banks 
from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster,  may  compare, 
without  disadvantage,  with  the  work  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar tho  Great.  The  Victoria  Tower 
yields  in  magnitude  to  that  crowned  by  the 
Temple  of  Belas,  but  the  amount  of  skilled 
labour  bestowed  on  the  stonework  of  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  on  tho  iron  bridges  that  span 
street  and  river,  on  dome,  and  spire,  and  tower, 
and  sceep-gabled  palatial  hotels  now  rising  in 
every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  exceeds  in  mag- 
nitude almost  as  much  as  in  excellence  the 
efforts  of  the  “ naked  human  strength  ” that 
faced  the  monnds  of  the  Assyrian  capital  with 
snn-dried  bricks. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Haywood’s  report  as 
proved  by  his  statistics, — that  is,  be  it  under- 
stood, as  far  as  the  need  of  a new  bridge  and  of 
a new  street.  The  exact  locality  of  each  is  fit 
matter  for  discussion.  For  onr  own  part  we 
shonld  suppose  that  a bridge  crossing  opposite 
Great  Tower-hill  wonld  far  better  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  the  traffic  than  one  below  the 
Tower.  For  a broad  street,  running,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  from  Christ’s  Hospital  to 
Wormwood-street,  and  so  on  to  Whitechapel,  we 
shonld  think  that  a re-constmction  of  the  line  of 
Gresham-street  would  bo  advantageously  sub- 
stituted. The  lines  of  existing  streets,  however 
inadequate  their  width  may  be,  show  the  course 
of  tho  natural  traffic  of  the  City.  The  effect  of 
improving  these  lines  of  communication  can  be 
calculated  on  ; that  of  diverting  the  traffic  by  a 
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new  road  in  a diverging  direction  must  be  un- 
certain, and  may  be  unsatisfactory.  Few  per- 
sons going  from  Holbom  to  the  Bank  would  pass 
through  a new  street  that  added  the  length  of 
Moorgate-street  to  their  walk,  while  many,  even 
now,  take  the  irregular,  but  quiet  line  of  Gres- 
bam-street  to  avoid  the  throng  of  Cbeapside. 
Another  line,  not  pointed  out  in  the  report,  would 
tend  most  materially  to  relieve  the  densest  pres- 
sure in  the  City.  In  no  spot,  probably,  in  the 
world,  is  there  such  an  active  human  circulation 
as  at  that  junction  of  Mansion  Honee-street, 
Princes-street,  Threadneedle-street,  Cornhill,  and 
King  William-street,  over  which,  in  nine  busy 
hours,  pass  56,000  pedestrians.  A now  broad 
street,  taking  the  line  of  Bucklersbury,  and  run- 
ning on  till  it  struck  King  William-street,  would 
accommodate  an  enormous  traffic  in  its  natural 
direction,  and,  in  combination  with  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  that  reoongtmo- 
tion  of  the  line  parallel  with  Cbeapside,  which 
we  have  just  indicated,  would  produce  a greater 
relief  to  traffic,  at  a less  expense,  than  any 
hitherto  suggested. 

In  all  questions  of-reform  or  of  change  the 
first  requisite  is  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  main  facts  of  the  London  traffic  are  now 
clearly  asoertained.  The  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  if  this  can  be  made  a scientific  and  not  a 
personal  question,  is  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  tme  appreciation  of  their  nature.  From  the 
returns  now  before  us,  aided  by  some  supple- 
mentary examination  which  need  involve  no 
considerable  amount  either  of  cost  or  of  time,  it 
wonld  be  easy  to  construct  a chart,  showing  by 
number  of  lines  and  density  of  shade  the  actual 
movement  of  traffic  and  density  of  population 
over  tho  metropolitan  area.  It  is  the  vidtier  of 
the  engineer  to  show  how  best  to  provide  for 
this  traffic  on  the  map.  The  subject  yet  re- 
quiring elucidation  is  the  relative  cost  of  de- 
molitions for  the  purpose  of  new  streets  in  the 
several  directions  that  may  appear,  as  far  as  re- 
gards plan,  about  equally  serviceable  for  the 
enormous  and  rapidly  growing  traffic  of  this 
great  metropolis. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  MAEK, 
FLORENCE. 

FR.V  ANGELICO. 

The  fate  now  impending  over  religious  orders 
in  Italy  seems  not  to  have  excited  much  sympathy 
or  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  bnt  certainly  to 
have  awakened  some  anxious  regards  for  the 
future  of  those  establishments  that  have  received 
lustre  from  art  or  historic  memories.  Conspicu- 
ous for  both  classes  of  claims  is  the  Dominican 
Convent  of  S.  Ma/rco,  at  Florence,  enriched  by  the 
most  admired  frescoes  of  Fra  Giovanni  (styled 
“Angelico”),  by  other  pictures  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo and  Ghirlandino,  and  consecrated  by 
history  as  the  home  of  such  men  as  the  two 
former  friar-artists,  the  Archbishop  Antoninus 
and  the  martyred  Savonarola,  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  tragic  scenes  in  whose 
life  took  place  within  these  walls,  described  in 
a manner  that  throws  additional  interest  on 
their  sites  in  the  able  biographic  work  by  Pro- 
fessor Villari.  The  Dominican  order,  esta- 
blished in  Florence  shortly  after  the  death  of 
their  founder,  built  their  first  church  here  over 
the  mins  of  a smaller  and  much  more  ancient  one, 
in  1256  ; bnt  their  present  splendid  church  in  the 
Pointed  style,  S.  Maria  Novella,  is  the  later  im- 
provement upon  that  first  attempt  with  architec- 
ture, commenced  1278  and  completed  1357,  by 
the  labours  exclusively  of  artists  and  artisans 
belonging  to  their  own  religious  community. 
Another  house  in  Florence  is  said  to  have  been 
conceded  to  them  prior  to  1290,  but  afterwards 
transferred  to  monks  of  the  Sylvestrine  order, 
who,  however,  having  made  themselves  unpopu- 
lar, and  been  complained  against  by  the  magis- 
tracy, eventually  gave  place  to  the  same  friars, 
the  latter  becoming  finally  installed  in  1436,  and 
with  solemn  ceremonial,  at  the  convent  thence- 
forth known  as  the  Dominican  S.  Marco.  An 
enlargement  of  these  premises  being  now  requi- 
site, Cosimo  de’  Medici  undertook  the  entire 
costs  of  the  works,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
36,000  dneats ; and  the  architect,  Michelozzi, 
completed  the  new  church  and  cloisters  between 
1437  and  1441  (or,  according  to  Vasari,  1452) ; 
one  compartment  in  this  convent,  a spacious 
vaulted  hall,  with  two  files  of  Doric  columns, 
becoming  the  library,  the  first  to  bo  opened  and 
maintained  for  public  use  in  Italy,  and  whose 
first  directing  librarian  was  Tommaso  daSar-, 
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zana,  afterwards  illustrious  on  the  papal  thron 
as  Nicholas  V.  The  munificent  Cosimo  als 
assigned  1,500  scudi  for  the  purchase  and  illc 
minating  of  chou’-books  to  furnish  the  nei 
church;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphanj 
1442,  St.  Mark’s  was  consecrated  by  a cardina 
archbishop,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (himself  a Dom 
nican),  and  many  other  cardinals  assisting  f 
the  splendid  rite,  that  day  being  signalize 
thenceforth  by  an  annual  visit  of  the  Florentin 
magistrates  to  S.  Marco,  in  order  to  obtain  tt 
indulgence  granted  by  the  pope  in  connexio 
with  its  observancy  at  the  same  church. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  Dominican  0( 
cupation  that  the  artist  who  has  proved  a glor 
to  his  order,  and  given  to  this  cloister  its  sti 
recognised  claims  on  public  regard,  began  h 
labours  here ; and  it  was  within  the  compltfj 
tively  brief  interval  from  1436  to  1440,  that  a 
his  numerous  frescoes  were  executed  in  tl 
corridors  and  cells  of  this  building.  That  artit 
whom  all,  perhaps,  agree  in  considering  tl 
highest  representative  of  the  mystic  and  pure, 
devotional  school,  whose  sanctified  life  was 
finest  harmony  with  the  creations  of  his  genit 
who  used  to  pray  for  divine  light  before  b^i 
ning  any  new  work,  and  to  weep  over  tl 
Crucifixions  he  attempted  to  paint,  has  been  tl 
subject  of  much  erroneous  statement ; and  of  8 
the  metamorphoses  of  names  and  cognomens 
Italian  art-history,  strangest  are  those  in  his  cae 
Three  lives  of  him  had  been  written,  but  fi 
from  efficiently,  before  the  subject  was  treat« 
by  Vasari,  who  principally  availed  himself  of  tl 
information  supplied  by  Fra  Eustachio,  a mini 
tnre-artist  of  repute,  and  lay-brother  at  S.  Maw 
where  he  had  taken  vows,  1496.  Beyond  cot 
parison  the  best  authority  as  to  the  art-activiti 
of  the  Dominican  order,  is  Padre  Marches 
“Meniorie  dei  Pittori  Donumcani,”  a work 
first-rate  merits.  For  the  only  names  by  whi 
“ Angelico  ” was  called  during  life,  Guido  in  t 
outer  world,  Giovanni  in  the  cloister,  has  be 
substituted  one  he  never  bore  j he  has  be 
assigned  to  Fiesole,  though  only  connected  wi 
that  town,  through  the  circumstance  of  1 
having  entered  into  the  religious  state  at  a co 
vent  in  its  diocese  ; and  with  touching  tribute 
his  personal  and  artistic  character  alike  pure  a 
elevated,  has  been  imagined  for  him  a species 
implied  oanouizationinthatadjective  “ Angelic( 
with  the  prefixed  title,  “ Beato,”  never  cc 
ferred  by  sentence  of  the  Church,  never  Ci 
tainly  known  or  beard  by  himself!*  Nor  is  ev 
his  family  surname  ascertainable.  Bom  in  t 
province  of  Mugelto,  near  Vespignano  (the  biri 
place  of  Giotto),  A.D.  1387,  be  became  a novi 
1407,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Dominico,  that  st 
stands,  beautifnlly  situated  on  a terrace  up 
the  mountain  between  Florence  and  Fieso 
there  assuming  (as  ecclesiastical  usage  requin 
his  surname  of  Giovanni,  and  attaching  hi: 
self  to  a branch  of  his  order  reformed,  on  pr: 
ciples  of  strictest  religious  observances,  but  c 
year  before  he  entered  it.  Not  at  the  FieS' 
convent,  bnt  at  Cortona  was  it  that,  togetl 
with  his  brother  (also  an  artist),  he  took  t 
vows;  and  after  a long  absence, mecessitated 
the  divisions  among  his  co-religionists  in  the 
spective  causes  of  three  rival  popes,  returned 
1418  to  S.  Dominico,  the  scene  of  his  inoesss 
labours  for  eighteen  ensuing  years. 

It  was  probably  as  a miniature-painter  tl 
the  skill  of  Fra  Giovanni  was  first  exercise 
and,  in  fact,  three  of  his  exquisite  little  pictur 
now  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  ! 
miniature  in  scale.  The  Dominican  order  i 
begun  rapidly  to  acquire  renown  in  the  seve 
walks  of  art-produce.  In  the  thirteenth  centt 
their  architects  became  distinguished,  like  i 
Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro,  so  much  engaged 
Florence  and  Rome  ; and  early  in  the  fourteei 
centnry  were  painters  of  this  order  beginni 
to  class  among  celebrities.  In  their  cloist' 
the  same  hand  that  transcribed  the  sacred  hoc 
was  sometimes  engaged  in  adorning  it  wp 
miniatures  and  arabesque  borders,  though,  nn 
commonly,  the  pulcher  scriptor  named  in  C( 
ventual  records  confined  himself  to  the  simp 
task  of  executing  the  bright-tinted  initia 
while  the  pictor,  who  is  recorded  in  the  sa 


* At  the  UfTizi  ia  a atnall  coUection  of  hia  drawinga, 
of  which  has  the  name  written,  “Fra  Giovanni  AngeUci 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  this  an  autograph  any  in 
than  the  same  name  on  other  drawings  framed  tuget 
with  his,  which  authorities  have  elaasifled  as  “Mani 
di  Angelico."  It  ia  observable  that  in  his  aketchef 
more  of  freedom  and  vigour  than  always  diatinguish 
partings.  An  “lucredulity  of  St.  Thomas,”  with  m 
figures,  for  instance,  has  the  unmistakable  cbaractei 
greatness,  and  a convirtazione  of  young  friars  displa} 
decidedly  comic  genius. 
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page,  had  the  higher  aims  of  the  imaginative 
artist,  for  the  gronps  or  saintly  figures  on  the 
brilliant  missals  and  evangelium.  One  Guido, 
■who  died  of  the  plague,  1348,  at  the  S.  Maria 
Novella  cloister,  is  the  first  of  this  order 
mentioned  in  the  records  as  “pictor;”  but  no 
productions  by  whom  can  now  be  with  cei’tainty 
identified  j while  in  that  less  arduous  decorative 
art-walk  we  find  named  “ pulchn  scriptoTSS,” 
who  must  have  begun  their  careers  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  three  are 
known,  who  died,  1301,  1306,  1330.  The  next 
in  date  to  attain  celebrity  in  the  higher  walks 
were  Michele  della  Casa  (of  the  same  convent), 
deceased  1416,  who  painted  two  large  Psalters 
for  the  Novitiate ; and  the  Beato  Giovanni 
Dominici,  of  S.  Marco,  who  became  cardinal 
and  wrote  some  extant  letters  to  the  Dominican 
nuns  at  Venice,  with  interesting  counsels  as  to 
the  style  of  painting  practised  by  their  diligent 
sisterhood.  More  familiar  in  art-story  became 
the  name  of  another  to  be  classed  with  contem- 


poraries of  these  two,  Benedetto  di  Mugello, 
brother  of  Fra  Giovanni,  and  who  took  the  vows 
with  him,  the  same  engaged  so  liberally  by 
Cosimo  de’  Medici  for  painting  all  the  choir- 
books  of  S.  Marco,  a task  he  completed  in  five 
years. 

The  externals  of  the  church  and  convent 
above  named,  reduced  to  a commonplace  modern 
Italian  character,  with  facade  built  in  the  last 
century,  are  utterly  insignificant.  Not  till  we 
enter  the  inner  cloister,  surrounded  by  fine 
arcades,  with  round  arches  resting  on  columns, 
and  a pleasant  garden  in  tho  midst,  do  we 
perceive  any  features  either  monastic  in  eflTect 
or  at  all  dignified.  It  is  not  till  we  traverse 
the  long  gloomy  corridors  under  a roofing  of 
enormous  rafters,  blackened  by  age,  we  enter 
narrow,  vaulted,  and  dim-ligbted  cells,  that  we 
see  manifest  indications  of  that  austere  religious 
life  here  carried  out  conformably  to  ascetic 
ideal  under  tho  government  of  Savonarola. 
Tho  very  first  picture  that  meets  the  eye,  as  wo 
cross  the  outer  threshold,  is  a Crucifixion,  life- 
size,  at  the  end  of  a portico,  with  St.  Dominic 
kneeling  in  ecstacy  below  the  Cross— a work  by 
Angelico,  in  which  appears  the  intent  to  return 
to  the  earlier  treatment  by  divesting  this  awful 
subject  of  every  attribute  of  physical  horror,  and 
restoring  to  the  Redeemer’s  figure  that  calm 
benign  beauty  which  distinguishes  it  in  primitive 
Christian  art — not  being  hero  shown  in  death, 
but  in  a state  of  painless  collapse,  the  head 
drooping,  the  eyes  partly  open.  In  a lunette 
near  is  St.  Peter  Martyr,  with  bleeding  head, 
enjoining  sileiieo  by  laying  one  finger  on  his 
compressed  lips;  and  of  three  other  lunette 
frescoes  by  the  same  hand,  in  this  outer  cloister, 
the  most  impressive  is  that  over  the  door  of  tho 
fortstm'a  (guest-rooms)  of  the  Saviour  in  pilgrim- 
garb  received  by  two  friars,  who  seem  urging  Him 

toenter — a felicitous  example  of  the  artist’s  power 

Df  expression  and  earnest  tenderness  in  feeling; 
nor  could  the  moral  of  the  subject  bo  more  finely 
Jonveyed  than  in  the  reverential  interest  of  the 
briars,  evidently  blended  with  a dim  perception 
)f  something  more  than  human,  bnt  to  what 
Jxtent  they  know  not,  in  the  mysterious  guest. 
Prom  a portico  of  this  cloister  we  enter  the 
shapter-house,  a spacious  vaulted  hall,  one  side 
)f  which  is  occupied  by  the  largest  and  most 
somplicated  fresco  ever  painted  by  Angelico ; 
ke  Crucifixion,  with  the  two  thieves  on  their 
Tosses;  the  Maries;  St.  John  the  Baptist;  St. 
3lark ; and  the  founders  of  religious  orders ; 
Vith  S.  Zanobi,  the  primitive  bishop  of  Flo- 
snee  ; below,  along  a painted  basement,  life- 
ize  busts  of  St.  Dominic  and  sixteen  celebrated 
kints,  or  theologians  of  his  order,  the  founder 
limself  holding  the  stem  of  a mystic  tree  w’hose 
iranches  intertwine  and  encircle  all  those  other 
iffigics  of  his  followers  ; the  whole  composition 
b be  described,  not  so  ranch  as  au  historical  pre- 
Bntiment  of  the  scene,  but  rather  as  an  ideal 
issemblage  of  tho  great  masters  in  the  religions 
‘fe,  united  in  the  common  sentiment  of  adoring 
Dntemplation  directed  towards  the  divine  sacri- 
!Ce.  It  has  suffered  by  the  colouring  of  the 
nckground  in  dusky  red,  the  work  of  some 
nodern  hand,  instead  of  the  deep  blue  which 
iis  in  other  of  this  master’s  pictures)  was  pro- 
iably  the  original  tint;  and  when,  in  the  early 
saars  of  this  century,  French  troops  were  quar- 
cred  there,  they  amused  themselves  by  picking 
; it  the  eye-balls  (now  restored)  from  all  those 
wads  along  the  basement.  This  ball  is  again 
eted  up  as  a seat  of  military  authorities ; and 
! e words  “ Guardia  Nazionale  ” meet  the  eye 
the  anglo  over  a door,  near  its  entrance 


to  its  artistic  contents,  but  to  the  visitors  who 
find  here  every  convenience  for  examining  them 
and  a choice  of  photographs  from  each  group  in 
the  great  picture.  We  need  not  describe  all  the 
frescoes  of  smaller  scale  in  the  cells  and  corri- 
dors, but  merely  notice  their  general  argument 
as  au  aggregate  of  the  entire  Gospel  history, 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Descent  into  Limbo 
(or  Hades),  with  the  usual  imaginary  subject  of 
the  Virgin’s  Coronation  by  the  hand  of  her  Son  in 
glory  ; and  one  of  those  “ sacra  conversazioni  ” of 
the  Mother  and  Child  enthroned  amidst  two 
groups  of  saints,  in  which  picture,  on  a corridor- 
wall,  the  Child  has  a character  of  more  than 
infant  intelligence,  with  infant  beauty  quite  un- 
surpassable and  truly  divine.  In  the  “ Coronation’  ’ 
a striking  spirituality  is  given  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures  by  a shadowy  and  subdued  colour- 
ing, in  which  their  forms  of  white  draperies  seem 
to  float  at  a distance,  while  along  a curving 
plane  below  kneel  in  extatio  contemplation 
St.  Paul,  and  tho  monastic  saints  Benedict, 
Dominic,  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Peter 
Martyr.  The  “ IVansfiguration  ” exemplifies  in 
a manner  still  more  poetic  and  impressive  this 
treatment  that  glorifies  the  principal  figure  by 
investing  it  with  a bright  mistiness,  in  total 
contrast  to  the  colouring  of  all  others  in  the 
group.  In  the  artist’s  idea  of  Mary  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  predominant  expression  is  always 
humility,  and  such  unaltered  even  at  her  highest 
exaltation,  reminding  ns  of  the  “ simile  in  Tanta 
Gloria,”  described  by  Petrarch.  The  pictures  in 
the  cells  to  the  right  of  one  corridor  have  been 
in  some  instances  totally  effaced,  in  others  com- 
pletely repainted.  All  are  located  so  as  to  be  in  the 
worst  possible  light,  usually  on  the  same  side  with 
the  narrow-arched  windows;  and,  on  a dull  day, 
tapers  are  required  to  examine  them  in  every 
part — a singular  disregard  for  bis  own  successes, 
in  tho  pious  artist,  that  can  only  be  attributed 
to  his  principle  of  mortified  humility.  His 
mysticism  and  preference  for  treatment  not 
historic,  but  ideal,  appear  manifest  in  this 
series;  as  in  the  “Resurrection”  where  the 
Saviour  is  seen  only  as  a dim-defined  vision, 
showing  above  the  tomb,  the  lower  limbs  with- 
drawn from  view;  in  the  Mocking  by  the 
Roman  guards,  where,  with  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  the  blasphemous  horror  of  the  reality, 
be  represents  those  soldiers  only  by  a bodiless 
head  and  detached  hands  seen  in  air  beside  the 
seated  form  of  tho  Victim ; whilst  Mary  and 
St.  DomiLic  are  seated  below  the  throne  on  which 
He  is  elevated  thus  to  sufl'er;  also  in  the 
Scourging,  where  no  executioner’s  figure  is  seen, 
but  opposite  the  Saviour,  St.  Dominic  in  the 
act  of  inflicting  the  discipline  on  his  own  bared 
shoulders — a conception  of  the  subject  perhaps 
unique.  All  these  pictures,  in  fact,  remind  us 
of  visions  presented  to  a finely  organized  and 
most  loving  mind,  rather  than  historic  realities; 
and  the  artist’s  place  in  a school  which  be  lived 
to  see  declining  is  further  apparent  from  his  use 
of  devout  appeals  in  writing,  in  texts  above  or 
below  his  groups,  as  in  the  Angelio  Salutation 
that  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  celestial 
messenger  to  Mary ; as  the  names,  also,  are 
often  inscribed  (quite  unnecessarily)  within  the 
golden  nimbus  or  amidst  the  folds  of  draperies. 
Before  quitting  S.  Marco,  we  have  to  notice  a 
really  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child,  in  fresco, 
now  much  injured,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  on  the 
wall  of  the  plain  ohapel  in  which  Savonarola 
used  to  officiate  ; also  Ghirlandino’s  large  fresco 
of  the  “ Last  Supper”  in  the  refectory,  much  ob- 
scured by  time,  and  all  seen  in  the  light  that 
faintly  enters. 

At  S.  Maria  Novella,  not  only  were  several 
wall-pictures  by  Angelico,  but  also  figures  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  by  Masaccio,  barbarously  sacri- 
ficed, being  plastered  or  stuccoed  over  in  some 
modern  repairs.  What  remains  by  the  former 
artist  consists  of  the  adornment  of  three  reli- 
quaries, in  small  groups,  of  most  graceful  design 
and  delicate  finish, — a Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
an  Annunciation,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  on 
the  same  panel,  and  the  Madonna  della  Stella, 
so  named  from  the  star  above  the  head  of  Mary, 
a blue-draped  and  veiled  figure,  with  sweetly 
serious  countenance,  standing  below  a vision  of 
che  Deity,  amidst  a choir  of  seraphim,  with 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  a fair 
company,  along  the  frieze-like  border.  At  the 
Fiesole  Convent  the  artist-friar  painted  the 
History  of  Christ,  originally  extending  (Marchese  ' 
tells  us)  over  thirty-five  small  panels,  but  not 
more  than  eighteen  as  the  set  is  now  preserved 
at  the  Florence  Accademia, — one  of  its  subjects, 
a mystic  tree,  along  whose  branches  are  distri- 


the  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
also  the  Coronation  of  tho  Virgin, — comprised  in 
an  aggregate  which  displays  all  the  ai-tist’s 
power  in  expressing  exalted  or  tender  feeling, 
together  with  his  defects  and  occasional  feeble- 
ness. At  tho  same  cloister  he  also  painted  an 
altar-piece,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several 
saints  and  angels,  still  in  its  church,  bub  in  cer- 
tain details  altered,  as  this  work  was  restored  by 
Lorenzo  di  Credi ; also  a Coronation  of  Mary, 
carried  away  by  the  French  in  1S12,  nor  ever 
brought  back,  being  now  at  the  Louvre;  aVirgin 
with  Saints,  in  the  chapter-house,  lamentably 
injured  by  pseudo-restoration ; and  in  the  refec- 
tory a Crucifixion,  more  or  less  altered  by  an- 
other hand,  1566,  but  still  in  its  place. 

S.  Domenico,  on  the  hill-side  below  Fiesole, 
has  no  more  been  the  home  of  a religious  com- 
munity since  the  suppression  by  French  Govern- 
ment; and  its  extensive  premises  are  now  let  to 
families  ; the  terrace-garden  between  two  ranges 
of  pillared  porticoes,  once  a cloister,  used  for  the 
culture  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  whose  dark- 
green  foliage  contrasts  with  tho  grey  walls  of 
forlorn-looking  buildings,  while  trailing  vines 
clasp  the  stonework  of  antique  arcades.  That 
refectory  in  which  Fra  Giovanni  painted  now 
serves  as  a green-house  in  winter,  a kind  of  barn 
lumber-room  at  other  seasons  ; and,  owing  to 
the  blocking  np  of  some  of  its  windows,  we  obtain 
but  a dim  view  of  that  still  impressive  and 
pathetic,  however  injured,  Crucifixion  picture, 
whose  figures  stand,  life-size,  against  a deep 
blue  ground : the  divine  sufferer  having  that 
benignant  aspect,  and  the  dread  moment  alike 
rendered  without  any  trait  of  physical  horror,  as 
in  other  treatments  of  the  scene  by  the  same 
hand;  beside  the  Cross,  the  mother  and  St.  John, 
whose  grief  is  calm  and  dignified ; below  it, 
St.  Dominic,  who  kneels  to  clasp  the  fatal 
tree,  his  countenance  expressive  of  sorrow,  deep- 
ened by  heart-wringing  penitence.  Many  abra- 
sures  mar  the  surfaces,  notwithstanding  tho 
protection  of  folding  doors  that  cover  but  are 
not  fastened  over  it.  A fresco,  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  on  the  outer  arch  of  tho  church  dooi-way, 
has  totally  disappeared,  as  also  the  choir-books 
painted  by  Angelico  and  his  brother  conjointly, 
at  St.  Dominioo.  When  we  last  visited  this 


, , _ — j — cwv/ug  r.jjuoci  uiainjuca  aic  uiHiri- 

scrupulous  respect  IS  now  ensured,  not  only  1 bated  the  several  clauses  of  tho  “Credo,”— 


ex-convent,  on  a fine  autnmn  evening,  the  quiet 
and  sad  beauty  of  the  scene  appeared  like  a 
typical  indication  of  the  fate  to  which  are  now 
condemned  such  institutions  as  that  to  whose 
honour  the  moat  devout  of  artists  dedicated  his 
life  and  genius.  Fra  Giovanni  was  ready,  how- 
ever, to  labour  for  other  orders  and  their 
churches.  At  the  Vailombrosan  S.  Trinita,  in 
Florence,  he  produced  a genuine  master-piece, 
the  “ Deposition  from  the  Cross,”  now  in  the 
Accademia,  a composition  of  many  figures  united 
in  sorrow  over  the  dead,  or  contemplating  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion,  while  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  others  lower  the  body  from  the 
tree;  a brilliancy  of  tint  and  luminous  atmo- 
sphere pervading  the  whole  scene,  and  even  tho 
accursed  ground  of  Calvary  variegated  with 
flowers,— perhaps  in  the  reflned  idea  of  thus 
showing  as  through  a veil  the  heavenly  love 
that  decreed  that  darkest  hour  for  man’s  blessed- 
ness. In  1841,  this  admirable  picture  was 
restored,  and  to  advantage,  by  an  artist 
named  Acoiai.  At  the  Camaldoleso  church, 
in  Florence,  Angelico  painted  one  of  his  four 
extant  pictures  of  the  Lust  Judgment,  originally 
the  adornment  of  a sedile  beside  the  high  altar, 
and  now  in  the  Accademia,  a composition  in 
which  it  would  be  scarcely  poasiblo  to  over-praise 
the  groups  of  the  beatified  spirits,  or  the  mazy 
dance  in  which  white-robed  angels  are  leading 
the  redeemed  ones  along  flowery  slopes  to  the 
shining  gates  of  Paradise  that  gleam  on  the 
distant  height  ; but  its  contrasted  side,  tho 
horrific  scenes  of  punishment  and  grotesque 
demons  inflicting  torture,  may  convince  us  of 
the  artist’s  incapacity  for  such  subjects,  and  his 
error  in  attempting  what  is  as  much  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  genius  as  guilt  and  remorse  were 
foreign  to  the  experiences  of  his  heart.  For  the 
Benedictines  in  this  city  ho  paiuted,in  a cloister  of 
their  “Badia,”  “St.  Benedict  enjoiuiug  Silence,” 
one  of  his  noblest  figures  in  its  truthful  ex- 
pression and  dignity,  but  a good  deal  injured, 
and,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  many  parts  renewed. 
For  the  guild  of  linen-drapers  he  painted  a large 
tabernacle,  made  like  a triptych,  with  figures 
somewhat  above  life-size  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned,  two  Apostles,  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  St.  Mark  (the  protector  of  that  guild) 
being  introduced  both  on  an  inner  and  an 
outer  side  of  the  folding  valves,  and  on  amnH 
scale  numerous  angels  playing  on  instru- 
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ments  that  form  a kind  of  frieze  around  the 
Madonna’s  throne,  the  latter  of  exquisite  beauty, 
that  proves  a supreme  attraction,  whore  this 
tabernacle  now  hangs  in  the  TJfBzi,  and  every 
day  do  we  see  copyists  and  gazers  assembled 
before  it  so  long  as  the  gallery  remains  open.  A 
predella  attached  to  this  work,  the  largest  of  its 
description  by  Angelico,  was  adorned  with  three 
email  paintings  of  sacred  subject  (St.  Peter 
preaching  at  Kome,  &c.),  now  separated,  bat  to 
bo  seen  in  the  same  gallery,  where  are  several 
other  small  panel-pictures  by  the  same  hand  (the 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Story  of  SS.  Cosmo 
and  Damian,  &c.),  all  probably  predelle  of 
altar-pieces  now  lost,  or  long  since  removed 
from  Florence.  In  the  “ Transit  of  the  Virgin,” 
one  of  tho  most  beautiful  of  these,  the  Saviour 
appears  standing  over  the  bier,  and  receiving 
tho  soul  in  form  of  an  infant, — the  primitive 
idea  of  this  subject  before  the  bodily  assumption 
of  Mary  had  found  place  in  art.  And  in  the 
Uffizi  also  is  the  artist’s  masterpiece  among  his 
several  treatments  of  another  theme,  the  “ Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,”  a lie  plus  iiltra  of  tender  and 
extatic  beauty  in  this  class  of  visionary 'devotional 
subjects ; though  it  is  to  be  objected  here  as  in  other 
examples,  that  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  wants 
intellectual  grandenr,  and  has  no  other  character 
than  the  mild  and  passive  in  Angelico’s  concep- 
tions. This  picture,  originally  in  the  church  of  the 
hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nnova,  was  removed  to  the 
TJffizi,  1825.  Other  of  Angelico’s  works  in  public 
buildings  out  of  Tuscauy  have  passed  through 
strange  vicissitudes.  In  l-lri?,  he  was  invited 
to  Rome  by  Eogenius  IV.,  and  there  re-engaged 


is  named  as  Ufajisfer  2[(xgistrorv.Tn  in  the  records 
of  that  cathedral.  He  undertook  a great  fresco 
with  life-size  figures  of  the  Last  Judgment,  ou 
the  walls  and  vault  of  the  Madonna  Chapel, 
quite  apart  from  the  church’s  main  building ; 
but  after  labouring  here  for  three  months,  left 
incomplete  a work  he,  perhaps,  felt  to  be  beyond 
his  powers,  and  in  which  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  would  no  doubt  have  been  but 
too  apparent.  In  1499  commission  was  given 
by  the  “Opera”  to  Luca  Signorelli,  the  greatest 
monument  of  whose  genius  is  before  us  in  the 
completed  series  on  the  same  walla  where 
Angelico  bad  begun  his  task.  In  those  impres- 
sive pictures  of  the  Judgment  and  the  “ Story 
of  Antichrist,”  Marchese  points  out  as  probably 
by  the  Dominican  artist,  the  company  of  pro- 
phets, the  angels  bearing  aloft  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  the  Virgin  and  Apostles 
tho  founders  of  mendicant  orders,  and  conjectu- 
rally  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  also,  here  almost 
identical  with  that  in  a small  picture  of  the 
Judgment  by  Fra  Giovanni  at  the  Corsini  Palace, 
Rome,  and  a conception  of  which  Michelangelo 
manifestly  availed  himself  in  his  great  work  at 
the  SLxtine.  But  the  editors  of  Vasari  (Leraon- 
nier  edition),  with  whom  Marchese  himself  co- 
operated, indicate  only  the  group  of  sixteen 
prophets  in  the  triangle  of  the  vault  over  the 
altar,  as  an  undoubted  work  by  Angelico  in  this 
magnificent  series.  In  the  story  of  Antichrist 
are  introduced  two  erect  figures,  one  the  portrait 
of  Signorelli  himself;  the  other  said  to  be  that 
of  Angelico.  The  entire  aggregate  was  restored 
and  cleansed  in  1845  by  the  volunteer  sei'vicea. 


by  that  Pope’s  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  to  paint ' freely  ofi'ered,  of  two  German  artists,  whose 
in  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican.  Assisted  by  his  [ generous  cares  were  acknowledged  by  the  be- 
pupil,  Benazzo  Gazzoli,  be  adorned  the  chapel  stowal  of  the  Orvieto  citizenship  from  the  magi- 


of  tho  Holy  Sacrament  in  that  palace  with 
several  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  intro- 
ducing in  this  series  portraits  of  living  cele- 
brities, whose  names  ai-e  given  by  Vasari : the 
Pope  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  St. 
Antoninus,  Biondo  da  Forli,  and  Don  Ferrante  of 
Aragon.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  also  at 
the  Vatican,  he  paiuted  the  frescoes  still  sur- 
rounding its  walls,  and  in  good  preservation, 
illustrating  the  entire  stories  of  the  two  martyr- 
deacons,  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence,  with  the 
figures  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Evangelists, 
the  four  Latin  doctors  (St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Jerome  repainted),  SS.  Athanasius,  John  Chry- 
Bostom,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventnra, 
besides  an  altar-piece  of  the  “ Deposition,”  now 
lost  or  concealed;  those  that  remain,  com- 
positions which  evince  the  matured  power 
of  the  artist  unenfeebled  by  his  advanced 
age  ; simplicity  and  perfect  freedom  from 
studied  efi'ects,  the  secret  of  the  charm,  was 
put  in  this  series,  that  seems  like  actual  pre- 
sentment placed  before  ns,  enabling  ns  to  follow 
the  heroic  sufferers  through  their  trials  unto 
death.  Strange  and  discreditable  to  Roman 
taste  have  been  the  destinies  of  those  two 
chapels  ; that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  totally 
swept  away  by  order  of  Paul  III.,  to  give  place 
to  the  grand  staircase  of  Bernini;  and  only  the 
portrait-figures  were  reecned,  as  Vasari  tells  us, 
to  pass  into  the  collection  of  Paolo  Giovio,  but 
not  for  preservation  up  to  our  time ; the 
S.  Lorenzo  chapel  was  abandoned  after  the 
bnilding  of  the  great  wing  added  to  the  Vatican 
in  1595 ; and  at  last  even  its  locality  forgotten  ; 
so  that  a Monsignor  Bottari,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Angelico,  bad  to  report  that  he  had  been  only 
able  to  find  access  to  this  interior  through  the 
window ; and  Goethe  had  occasion  to  record  the 
adventurous  services  of  some  German  artist, 
who,  “ after  much  fatigue  and  exploring  in  the 
labyrinth  of  tho  Vatican  chambers,  succeeded  in 
discormriy  the  chapel  painted  by  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  under  Nicholas  V.,  stdl  in  good  pre- 
servation.” In  1811,  engravings  from  all  the 
frescoes  were  published  at  Rome;  but,  though 
now  accessible,  this  chapel  was  left  much  longer 
in  forlorn  neglect,  its  condition  lamentable  to 
behold  when  we  first  saw  it ; till,  within  recent 
years,  a prelate  in  high  office  at  the  Papal  court 
interested  himself  in  its  fate,  and  ordered  a 
restoration,  with  a view  to  the  religious  celebra- 
tions since,  we  understand,  taking  place  here 
daily.  Monsignor  Merode  usually  officiating  at 
mass  performed  in  the  long-desecrated  sanc- 
tuary. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1447  Angelico 
was  engaged  at  the  Orvieto  Cathedral,  for  which 
his  services  had  been  eagerly  desired  by  the 
“Opera”  (directors  of  the  works),  who  offered 
him  the  relatively  high  reinnneration  of  800  gold 
ducats,  besides  a small  monthly  salary  for  his 
pupil  Gozzoli,  who  here  also  assisted  him ; and  he 


strates ; and  no  farther  restoration  has,  we 
believe,  been  found  requisite  in  the  course  of 
the  long-continued  w)rks  at  this  cathedral,  com- 
menced by  the  Papal  Government,  and  prose- 
cuted since  the  Orvieto  province  was  severed 
from  its  states  in  1860.  The  pure  and  laborious 
life  of  Fra  Giovanni  was  brought  to  its  close  at 
Rome  in  1455,  and  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 
Dominican  church,  S.  Maria  SopraMinerva,  which 
he  had  adorned  with  several  pictures  no  longer 
seen,  and  where  is  his  monument,  ordered  by 
Nicholas  V.,  an  indifferent  piece  of  scnlpture, 


in  which  the  glass  trade  was  cai-ried  on  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Before  starting  on  this  agency, 
he  writes  to  Carmarthenshire  for  his  father’s 
blessing,  deeming  it  an  important  item  towards 
the  insurance  of  a prosperous  issue  to  his  journey. 
In  this  letter  he  confesses,  “ Had  I continued 
still  steward  of  the  glass  - house  in  Broad- 
street,  where  Captain  Francis  Bacon  hath  suc- 
ceeded me,  I should  in  a short  time  have  melted 
away  to  nothing,  amongst  those  hot  Venetians, 
finding  myself  too  green  for  such  a charge ; 
therefore  it  hath  pleased  God  to  dispose  of  in« 
now  to  a condition  more  suitable  to  my  years, 
and  that  will,  I hope,  prove  more  advantageoui 
to  my  future  fortunes.’ 

From  Amsterdam,  where  he  found  so  many 
new  streets  and  public  buildings  in  progress 
that  the  Dutch  appeared  to  be  doubling  the  eizi 
of  that  great  “mart  of  the  world,”  he  pro 
ceeded  cn  route  for  France  to  Middleborough 
in  Zealand,  whence  he  sent  home  his  first  con 
signment  with  the  following  recommendation 
“ The  bearer  hereof  is  Sig.  Antonio  Miotti,  wh< 
was  master  of  a crystal-glass  furnace  here  J 
long  time ; and  as  I have  it  by  good  intelligenc 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  knowing  mei 
for  the  guidance  of  a glass-work  in  Christendom 
therefore,  according  to  my  instructions,  I aen( 
him  over,  and  hope  to  have  done  Sir  Robert  goo< 
service  thereby.”  After  a long  stay  in  Paris  F 
arrived  at  Alicant,  in  Spain,  in  March,  1621 
travelling  with  pilgrims  for  safety’s  sake, 
have  treated  with  Signor  Andriotti,  a Geno 
merchant,  for  a good  round  parcel  of  barillia  to  th 
value  of  2,000  pounds,  by  letters  of  credit  froi 
Master  Richaut,  and  npon  his  credit  I migl 
have  taken  many  thousand  pounds  more,  for  h 
is  so  well  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Valenth 
This  barillia  is  a strange  kind  of  vegetable,  an 
it  grows  nowhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  eart 
in  that  perfection  as  here.  The  Venetians  ha'v 
it  hence,  and  it  is  a commodity  whereby  th' 
mai’itime  town  doth  partly  subsist,  for  it  is  a 
ingredient  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  bei 
n 7t-  .......nra  4-Vmic!  • ’Tio  o miiTiH  fhir 


Castile  soap.  It  grows  thus  : — ’Tia  a round  thic 
earthy  shrub  that  bears  berries  like  barberrie 
but  ’twixt  blue  and  green;  it  lies  close  to  tl 
ground,  and  when  it  is  ripe  they  dig  it  up  by  tl 
roots,  and  pub  it  together  in  cocks,  where  tht 
leave  it  to  dry  many  days,  like  hay  ; then  th» 


with  a recumbent  figure  in  low  relief,  placed  make  a pit  of  a fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  m 
vertically  against  the  wall  of  a vestibule,  less  with  an  instrument  like  one  of  our  prongs  th« 
remarkable,  indeed,  than  is  the  epitaph,  said  to  ; take  the  tnfts  and  put  fire  to  them ; and  wh< 
have  been  written  by  that  pope.  Above  this  is  I the  flame  comes  to  the  berries  they  melt  m 
the  name,  date,  and  title  of  honour — “ t'enerabih’s  | dissolve  into  an  azure  liquor,  and  fall  down  in 
pictor” — noticeable  as  anticipative,  and  that  on  tho  pit  till  it  be  full : then  they  dam^it^up  ; ai 
the  part  of  the  highest  authority,  of  the  species  of 


popular  beatifications  accorded  to  the  great  artist 
by  admiring  ages. 

The  Italian  Government  has  announced  the 
intent  to  preserve  the  S.  Marco  Convent  as  a 
national  monument,  not  as  a religions  establish- 
ment ; nor  is  it  inferrible,  from  any  assurance 
yet  given,  that  the  twenty-five  friars  who  form  the 
present  inmates — few,  indeed,  relatively  to  their 
premises’  extent — will  be  left  exempt  from  the 
application  of  the  law  adverse  to  all  such  com- 
munities. The  Della  Cruscan  Academy  has  now 
an  apartment  for  its  archives,  and  tho  National 
Guard  a quarter  on  the  ground-floor  in  these 
cloisters. 


THE  GLASS  TRADE  IN  1618. 


jAiiES  Howel,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  of  Charles  I., 
published,  in  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  four 
books  of  his  correspondence  with  persons  of 
rank  and  celebrity,  under  the  punning  title, 
“ Epistolao  Ho-Eliance.”  These  contain  inci- 
dentally several  particulars  connected  with  the 
glass  trade  in  the  preceding  reign,  which,  like 
other  curious  facts,  now  the  fashion  to  collect, 
may  not  be  generally  known. 

King  Solomon,  as  his  admirers  styled  him 
otherwise  James  I.,  granted  to  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Lord  Pembroke,  and  “divers 
other  of  the  prime  lords  of  the  Court,”  the  sole 
privilege  of  making  glass  with  pib-coal.  This 
company  had  a glass-house  in  Broad-street, 
where  they  employed  several  Venetians  in  the 
manufacture.  The  first  occupation  obtained  by 
Mr.  Howel,  on  leaving  college,  was  the  steward- 
ship of  this  glass-house.  After  a short  super- 
vision of  the  “ hot  Venetians,”  he  was  despatched 
by  Sir  Robert  Mansell  to  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  engage  more  workers,  and  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  the  necessary  materials.  It 
is  in  the  letters  he  sends  home  while  engaged  on 
, this  errand  that  we  have  glimpses  of  the  mode 


some  days  after  they  open  it,  and  find  tl 
barillia-juice  turned  to  a bine  stone,  so  hard  th 
it  is  scarce  malleable  : it  is  sold  at  one  hundr 
crowns  a ton,  but  I had  it  for  less.  There 
also  a spurious  flower,  called  gazul,  that  gro7 
here,  but  the  glass  that  is  made  of  it  is  not 
resplendent  and  clear.” 

From  Spain  Mr.  Howel  took  ship  for  Veni( 
which  he  compared  to  a gold  ring  in  a bea 
muzzle.  Here  he  immediately  applied  himei 
to  the  business  of  the  London  glass-house,  ai 
sent  home  more  materials  and  workmen.  Writb 
to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  he  said, — “ These  ri 
Italians,  who  are  the  bearers  hereof,  by  rep( 
here,  are  the  best  gentlemen-workmen  that 
blew  crystal ; one  is  allied  to  Antonio  Miot 
the  other  is  cousin  to  Mazalao.”  After  me 
tioning  that  certain  materials  should  be  sent 
England  by  the  ship  Liori,  giving  an  account 
his  visit  to  the  Arsenal,  he  proceeds,  “ I wi 
since  I came  hither,  in  Murano,  a little  islai 
about  the  distance  of  Lambeth  from  Londc 
where  crystal  - glass  is  made,  — and  it  is 
rare  sight  to  see  a whole  street,  where,  on  t 
one  side  there  are  twenty  furnaces  together 
work  : they  say  here  that,  although  one  shoi: 
trausplant  a glass-furnace  from  Murano 
Venice  herself,  or  to  any  of  the  little  asseml 
of  islands  about  her,  or  to  any  other  part  of  t 
earth  besides,  and  use  the  same  materials,  t 
same  workmen,  the  same  fuel,  the  self-same 
gredients  every  way,  yet  they  cannot  ma 
crystal-glass  in  that  perfection,  for  beauty  a 

lustre,  as  in  Murano I m®t  w: 

Camillo,  your  consaorraan,  here  lately,  and  coi 
he  be  snre  of  entertainment,  he  could  return 
serve  yon  again,  and  I believe  for  less  salarj 
Two  days  after  despatching  these  two  “gent 
men-workmen,”  Mr.  Howel  wrote  to  his  brotl 
(Bishop  of  Bristol)  a letter,  in  which  occurt 
the  following  passage  : — “ Since  I came  to  tl 
town,  I despatched  sundry  businesses  of  gc 
value,  for  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  •which  I he 
will  give  content.  The  art  of  glass-maki 
here  is  very  highly  valued;  for  whosoever 
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be  of  that  profession,  are  gentlemen,  ipso  facto, 
and  it  ia  not  withont  reason,  it  being  a rare  kind 
of  knowledge  and  chymistry  to  transmute  dust 
and  sand  (for  they  are  the  only  main  ingre- 
dients) to  such  a diaphanous  pellucid  dainty 
body,  as  you  see  a crystal-glass  is,  which  hath 
this  property  above  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other 
mineral,  to  admit  no  poison  ; as  also  that  it  never 
wastes  or  loseth  a whit  of  its  first  weight,  though 
youuse  it  never  so  long.  WhenI  saw  so  many  sorts 
of  curious  glasses  made  here,  I thought  upon  the 
compliment  which  a gentleman  put  upon  a lady 
in  England,  who  having  five  or  six  comely 
daughters,  said,  ‘ He  never  saw  in  his  life  such  a 
•dainty  cupboard  of  crystal  glasses.’  The  com- 
pliment proceeds,  it  seems,  from  a saying  they 
have  here  that  the  first  handsome  woman  that 
'Cver  was  made,  was  made  of  Venice  glass  : which 
implies  beauty,  but  brittleness  withal.  . . . 
But  when  I pried  into  the  materials,  and  ob- 
served the  furnaces  and  the  calcinations,  the 
transubstantiation,  the  liquefactions  that  are  inci- 
dent to  this  art,  my  thoughts  were  raised  to  a 
higher  speculation,  that  if  this  small  furnace- 
fire  hath  virtue  to  convert  such  a small  lump  of 
dark  dust  and  sand  into  such  a precious  clear 
body  as  crystal,  surely  that  grand  universal  fire 
which  shall  happen  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
may,  by  its  violent  ardour,  'vitrify,  and  turn  to 
one  lump  of  crystal  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  : 
nor  am  I the  first  that  fell  upon  this  conceit.” 

Mr.  Howel  returned  safely  to  England  after  an 
absence  of  three  years  j but  his  father  having 
advised  him  to  base  his  fortunes  upon  a less 
brittle  foundation  than  that  of  glass,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  other  subjects.  He  was  succes- 
sively employed  as  travelling  camarade  to  two 
young  gentlemen,  as  negociator  at  foreign  courts 
on  mercantile  matters  j and  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Scrope.  lu  1622  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  In  1627  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council ; but  in  the 
civil  troubles  that  preceded  the  Protectorate  his 
apartment  was  entered,  his  papers  seized,  and 
his  person  detained  in  the  Fleet  for  five  years. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  created  Historiogra- 
pher Royal.  The  correspondence  of  the  ex- 
steward of  the  glass-house,  containing  much 
court-gossip  and  political  news  of  the  day,  had  a 
Tun  of  eleven  editions.  It  was  dedicated  by 
“ the  worst  of  poets  to  the  best  of  princes,” 
Charles  I. 

This  distant  view  of  the  prime  lords  of  the 
court  having  a monopoly  of  the  glass  manufac- 
-tnre,  the  young  Welsh  Fellow  of  Jesus  College 
upon  the  Continent  in  search  of  materials  and 
gentlemen-workmen,  the  hot  Venetians  toiling 
away  in  Broad-street,  the  successive  despatch  of 
the  most  able  blowers  in  Christendom,  the 
tanned  Spanish  peasants  turning  over  the  cocks 
of  barillia  on  the  chinky  gaping  soil  in  a burn- 
ing breezeless  atmosphere  redolent  of  oranges, 
melons,  and  grapes,  the  ship  lAon  slowly 
freighted  at  Venice  with  crystal  wares  or  raw 
matenals,  affords  us  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  glass  trade  before  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
•quaint  advertisements  in  the  literature  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  LANCASHIRE. 

At  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  Mr.  H. 
Ashworth  read  a paper  on  this  subject  contain- 
ing many  remarkable  facts.  A digest  of  it 
will  interest  our  readers.  It  points  out  that 
the  most  remarkable  increase  of  population  has 
taken  place  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  A 
hundred  years  ago  Liverpool  had  30,000,  and 
Manchester  25,000  inhabitants  ; but  the  decen- 
nial increase  of  the  two  places  during  the  last 
60  years  has  been  unprecedented  in  any  other 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  following  figures 
denote  the  respective  progi’ess  of  each  : — Liver- 
pool increase  in  60  years,  539  per  cent. ; Man- 
chester increase  in  60  years,  484  per  cent.  As 
a measure  of  progress,  it  is  a striking  fact  that, 
whilst  in  the  year  1760,  according  to  Dr.  Perci- 
val,  the  entire  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  did 
not  return  for  materials  and  labour  more  than 

200,0001.,  in  1860  the  returns  of  our  cotton 
manufacture  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P., 
at  the  sum  of  85,000,000^. ; and  that,  whilst  in 
1764  the  weight  of  raw  cotton  imported  was 
3,870,0001b.,  in  1860  the  weight  of  raw  cotton 
■consumed  in  this  country  was  1,083,600,0001b. 
By  way  of  illustration  of  the  extent  and  perfec- 
tion attained  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  has 
been  stated  that  in  this  country  we  employ 


36.000. 000  spindles,  and  that  in  one  minute 
we  can  spin  a length  of  cotton  yam  which  would 
wind  four  times  round  the  earth.  Every  day 

10.000. 000  yai-ds  of  cotton  fabrics  come  out  of 
our  looms ; and  it  seems  to  baffle  our  power  of  cal- 
culation when  we  say  that,  after  having  supplied 
the  wants  of  our  own  population  most  abund- 
antly, we  have  100,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  and 

2.000. 000.000  yards  of  plain  and  printed  goods  to 
spare,  which  we  export  to  supply  the  wants  of 
other  nations.  With  abundance  of  labour  at  our 
command,  and  by  the  use  of  economic  appliances, 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  of 
every  article  of  cotton  manufacture  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  In  proof  that  an  appreciable 
amount  of  the  advantages  of  cheapness  has 
reached  the  consumer,  in  the  year  1790,  the 
mother  of  an  eminent  manufacturer  still  living 
purchased  a white  cotton  dress  at  63.  a yard  ; 
while  in  1860,  the  same  quality  of  fabric  was 
obtainable  at  from  2Jd.  to  3d.  per  yard.  In  the 
course  of  174  years,  the  property  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster  usually  denominated  freehold  has 
increased  in  value  by  upwards  of  11,600  per 
cent.  In  1692,  the  gross  annual  value  of  Lan- 
cashire was  97,242?. ; in  1815,  it  was  3,087,7741. ; 
in  1865,  it  has  been  placed  at  11,453,851?.  In 
the  hundreds  chiefly  agricultural,  the  increase  in 
value  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4,776  Jper  cent. ; 
whilst  in  the  hundreds  chiefly  commercial  and 
manufacturing,  the  increase  has  been  at  the 
ratio  of  13,991  per  cent.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  balance  of  progress  is  nearly  three  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  district  which  is  mostly  engaged 
in  manufactures  and  commerce.  We  have  ano- 
ther striking  exemplification  of  the  extent  of  the 
progress  made,  in  a return  of  the  gross  amoimt 
of  assessment  for  income  received  annually  from 
realized  property  and  profits  on  trade,  as  they 
have  been  assessed  to  property  and  income  tax, 
under  the  schedules  A and  D,  relating  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster  for  the  years  1814  and  1864 
respectively.  In  Lancashire  the  gross  increase 
of  income  during  this  period  under  schedules  A 
and  D has  been  in  the  ratio  of  570  per  cent. ; 
whilst  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  same  years, 
the  increase  has  been  only  in  the  ratio  of  228 
per  cent.  In  1814  this  county  stood  assessed 
under  the  above  schedules  at  five  millions  and  a 
half,  and  in  1864  at  thirty -one  millions  sterling. 
The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  land-owners 
resulting  principally  from  their  having  large 
portions  of  their  estates  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture, to  meet  the  requirements  of  manufacturing 
industry,  has  yielded  to  the  owners  an  increase  of 
value  in  many  instances  amounting  to  from  10,000 
to  50,000  per  cent,  beyond  what  the  same  land 
had  previously  been  worth  for  mere  purposes  of 
cultivation.  According  to  a Parliamentary  return 
in  1862,  Lancashire  possessed  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  factories  in  England  and 
Wales.  Nearly  half  a million  of  persons  are 
directly  occupied  in  this  single  industry,  but  to 
these  must  be  added  engineers,  builders,  machi- 
nists, bleachers,  printers,  and  other  auxiliaries. 
Since,  however,  the  number  of  hands  actually 
employed  (315,620)  appears  comparatively  small 
for  the  results  produced,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  operators  are  the 
machinery  and  the  steam-engine.  Other  esti- 
mates show  that  the  entire  number  of  persons 
directly  employed  in,  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon,  the  cotton  trade,  is  about  4,000,000.  Ere 
the  cotton  trade  attained  to  its  present  magni- 
tude, it  had  to  encounter  many  bitter  and  costly 
obstructions.  Under  our  new  commercial  system, 
the  total  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures, since  1842,  have  increased  250  per  cent., 
and  there  has  been  a similar  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported.  In  the  export 
of  piece  goods  and  yarn  there  has  been  an 
increase  from  24,000,000  in  1840,  to  57,000,000 
in  1865.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  statements  not  only  confirm  the  most 
ardent  anticipations  of  the  free  traders,  but  they 
serve  also  to  substantiate  the  remark  of  the  late 
Mr.  Senior,  “ that  our  cotton  manufacture  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  our  national  wealth.”  “ If 
figures  can  ever  be  magnificent,”  says  Mr.  Arnold, 
in  his  “History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,”  “if  naked 
totals  ever  reach  the  sublime,  surely  the  cotton 
trade  of  1860  claims  our  admiration.”  But  this 
year  of  magnificent  totals  was  unfortunately 
followed  by  immense  losses,  arising  from  our 
having  depended  too  largely  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  supply  of  our  raw  material,  and 
hence  the  cotton  famine,  which  resulted  from  the 
civil  war  in  that  country.  The  trade  was  sud- 
denly diminished  by  one-half,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  employers  and  employed  suffered 
together,  and  seemed  likely  to  become  involved 


in  one  common  ruin.  Messrs.  Ellison  & Hay- 
wood, in  their  Cotton  Circular,  for  January,  1866, 
set  forth  the  money  losses  as  from  65,000,0001. 
to  70,000,000?.  3 and  Dr.  J.  Watts,  founding  his 
estimate  on  the  statistics  of  1861,  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.,  confirms  this  estimate. 


THE  CANTNGES  SOCIETY. 

The  Canynges  Society,  established  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clifl’,  Bristol,  held  a most  satisfactory  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last  under  the  able  presidency  of 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Randall,  Rural  Dean 
of  Bristol  3 the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Mayor 
of  Bristol,  Canon  Madan,  Mr.  R.  P.  King,  Mr. 
W.  P.  King,  Mr.  Chas.  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  Proctor, 
Mr.  W.  Powell,  Alderman  Green,  and  many 
others  taking  part.  An  eloquent  and  powerful 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  church  by  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Liddon,  in  the  course  of  which  he  answered 
the  objections  sometimes  made  to  works  of  re- 
storation. 

“ Few  men,"  he  remarked,  “ would  rentore  to  say,  ‘ Of 
what  good  is  it  at  all  ? ’ or  deny  absolutely  that  there  was 
any  good  in  restoring  the  magnificent  building,  becanso 
upon  the  very  surface  of  the  thing  it  •was  some  good.  It  led, 
first  of  all,  to  the  employment  of  a great  many  hands — it 
did  something  for  the  education  of  the  people — it  pro- 
moted a higher  feeling  of  taste  for  art — and  most  men 
would  admit  that  it  had  a local  value.  "Without  being 
professedly  antiquarian,  few  would  deny  that  it  was  a 
great  historical  monument,  and  certainly  there  was  some 
good  in  restoring  the  most  beautifui  church  in  a city  that 
for  ages  was  the  second  inEngland.  No  man  of  education 
and  common  sense  would  pretend  absolutely  that  it  was 
no  good  to  engage  in  the  restoration  of  such  a church. 
"W'itnout,  however,  taking  this  extreme  position,  there 
were  many  who  might  say— could  not  something  very 
much  better  be  done  with  the  money  ? This  was  precisely 
the  position  taken  by  Judas.  He  did  not  go  bo  far  as  to 
say  there  was  absolutely  no  good  in  pouring  the  ointment, 
but  he  said  that  if  the  ointment  could  be  converted  into 
money,  it  would  do  more  good  in  such  a shape.  The 
objectors,  he  was  imagining,  might  say  that  the  money 
would  be  better  applied  to  the  social  science  movement. 
They  would  say,  look  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  temple 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  at  those  of  St.  Philip’s 
and  St.  Jude's— look  at  the  privations  they  underwent,  tne 
discomforts  of  their  daily  life — their  food  and  clothing,  the 
dreadful  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  places,  and  then  they 
would  say,  ask  yourselves  if  you  are  not  wasting  money  in 
spending  it  upon  bricks  end  mortar  there  instead  of  amelio- 
rating tne  crying  wants  of  your  poor  fellow-country- 
men. Then  they  would  urge  that  there  was  a dense, 
crass  ignorance  in  the  land — an  ignorance  of  that  usefnl 
knowledge  which  it  was  essential  to  know  for  the  material 
well-being  in  this  sphere  of  existence- ignorance  of 
moral  truth  and  of  religious  truth.  Perhaps  ono  of  these 
fancied  objectors  might  be  an  earnest  Christian.  He  asks 
you  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  Christian  missions,  and  to 
think  that  religion  has  been  for  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  in  the  world,  and  impresses  upon  you  that  it  is 
every  one's  duty  to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  And 
then,  89  he  looked  upon  the  work  around  them,  ne  asked, 
' To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? ' Now,  he  (Mr.  Liddon) 
respected  the  various  motives  of  these  various  objectorB5 
but  he  considered  that  the  restoration  of  that  church  was 
au  object  of  equal  importance  with  the  promotion  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  and  education  among  the  poor,  and 
even  with  helping  the  poor  to  those  material  comforts 
which  made  life  something  less  than  a round  of  sufierings. 
In  restoring  that  church  they  were  not  merely  laying 
out  so  much  money.  It  was  not  simply  the  employment 
of  so  many  hands,  or  the  putting  together  of  bricks, 
mortar,  carved  wood,  or  carved  stone.  They  were  dis- 
tinctly engaged  in  a moral  and  religious  work.  It  repre- 
sented man’s  power  to  consecrate,  and  his  duty  to  conse- 
crate all  God's  gifts  to  His  glory  as  the  giver.  This  was 
what  many  did.  "What  could  the  material  box  of  ointment 
do,  otherwise  than  that  it  was  His  gift,  and  that  she  desired 
to  return  it  to  Him  in  her  gratitude?  God  bad,  said  tho 
preacher,  given  us  a great  increase  of  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lization. Science  flashed  its  truths  upon  usasit  haddoce 
upon  no  generation  before.  Art  had  been  brought  to  higher 
forms  of  beauty  than  it  had  ever  risen  to  before.  These 
things  came  from  God,  and  were  they  all  to  be  wasted  on  the 
world,  and  was  nothing  to  be  given  to  Him  ? The  consecra- 
tion  of  art  to  the  service  of  God  was,  he  maintained,  not  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  but  a duty  upon  the  part  of  a religious 
man  and  a religous  nation.  It  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  in  those  special  departments  of  human  activity  He  bad 
given  them  for  our  good.  The  rev.  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  grand  poetry  of  Isaiah’s  writiugs,  and  contended  that 
poetry  was  as  much  an  art  as  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
Bud  painting,  and  music.  It  was  splendid  language — not 
tho  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a proposition  of 
Euclid.  And  poetry  being  thus  consecrated  to  God,  was 
it  not  reasonable  aud  proper  to  consecrate  the  other  arts 
to  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Redeemer?  That  glorious 
church  dedicated  to  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  His 
blessed  mother,  was  a worthy  monument  to  the  love  of 
those  who  had  erected  it;  and  emblematic  of  the  in- 
dustrious life  of  the  great  centre  of  English  commerce— 
where  in  the  world  around  it  spoke  to  the  human  soul 
and  pointed  the  way  from  the  material  sphere  to  the 
realms  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  restoring  it  ho 
maintained  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  a pnrposeless 
waste,  or  that  they  were  merely  doing  homage  to  a feeling 
of  antiquarianism.  It  ought  to  represent  a large  amount 
of  moral  and  spiritual  capital — of  love— of  faith  triumph- 
ing over  the  seen  and  penetrating  tte  mysteries  of  the 
unseen— and  the  consecration  of  all  that  was  best  in  this 
world  to  Him  who  gave  it." 

At  tlie  luncheon  the  President  made  an  excel- 
lent address,  and  stated  that  the  collection  at 
the  church,  with  the  sums  sent  to  him  after- 
wards, amounted  to  110?.  Further,  that  nearly 
7,000?.  had  been  promised  to  the  special  fond 
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fcr  the  tower  and  spire  and  the  completion  of 
the  interior  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Charles  Clarke  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  setting  forth  the  position  of  the 
Society,  and  inclnding  this  letter  from  the  archi- 
tect, which  serves  to  show  what  work  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  : — 

“I  hasten  to  comply  ■with  yonr  request  that  I should 
inform  the  committee  what  works  hare  been  done  at  the 
Church  of  8ti  Mary  Eedcliffe  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Canynges  Society.  I am  glad  to  say  that,  compared 
with  what  we  bare  been  able  to  do  in  some  former  years, 
the  progress  made  is  considerable.  Externally,  twelve 
windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  on  the  south 
aide,  with  the  parapet  above  them  and  cornice  throughout, 
all  which  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  entrance  east 
of  the  south  transept,  called  the  ‘vicar's  doorway,’  have 
been  restored,  and  complete  the  whole  of  the  south  side 
of  the  church.  The  men  are  now  employed  in  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  buttresses,  Ac.,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  next  the  north  porch,  and  of  the  buttresses  on  the 
west  Bide  of  the  north  transept.  In  April  last  the  dan- 
gerous  condition  of  the  four  turreta  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  to  which  I had  before  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Restoration  Committee,  was  so  much  aggravated  that  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  take  them  down  to  pre- 
vent accidents  ; and  this  was  done,  careful  drawings  being 
first  made,  so  that  these  beantiful  works  may  be  precisely 
reproduced,  whan  the  restoration  of  the  tower  has  aufli- 
ciently  progressed  and  funds  are  forthcoming  to  permit 
it.  Money  has  already  been  promised,  I believe,  tor  this 
special  purpose,  so  that  we  may  hope  for  the  commence- 
ment, before  long,  of  this  the  crowning  work  of  the 
committee’s  labours. 

Inside  the  church  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
bringing  it  into  a proper  condition.  The  clustered 
columns  in  the  north  and  south  tranaepia  have  been 
cleared  of  the  whitewash  that  covered  them  ; the  broken 
and  damaged  parts  have  been  reinstated  ; and  the  can-ed 
capitals  are  again  seen  in  their  original  condition.  The 
responds,  or  attached  pillars,  in  the  aisles  have  been 
cleaned  and  restored,  and  the  destroyed  panelling  under 
the  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  stone 
benching  there  and  in  the  north  transept,  hare  been  rein- 
stated. Further,  a portion  of  the  stone  screen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  recessed  and  canopied 
tombs  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  discovered  in  1852, 
have  been  restored.  These  tombs,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  are  those  of  the  younger  Cnnynges  and  his  wife 
J ohanua,  and  their  elFigies,  which  evidently  did  not  belong 
to  the  canopied  monument  in  the  south  transept,  and  do 
lit  these  recesses  exactly,  have  been  removed  to  them. 
Amongst  other  works,  I may  mention  that  two  compart- 
ments of  the  vanliing  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  and 
one  in  the  south  male  of  the  chancel  have  been  cleaned 
and  repaired,  and  that  the  monumental  tablets  which  de- 
formed the  pillars  of  the  church  have  been  cleaned  and 
fixed  up  in  the  lower  part  ofthe  tower,  with  theexception 
of  that  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Penn,  which,  with  the 
armour  end  banner  belonging  to  it,  has  been  set  up  in 
the  nave  against  the  south  wall  of  the  tower. 

In  addition  to  thoatained  glass  already  inthe  church,  a 
handsome  window  has  been  put  up  in  the  lady  chapel  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Lucas.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  removal  ofthe  organ,  which  will 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  in  the  west 
window,  aire^y  promised  by  Mr.  Sholto  Haro.  With  the 
view  of  obtaining  uniformity  and  connexion  throughout 
the  church  in  filling  with  stained  glass  the  remainder  of 
tne  windows,  I have  submitted  s scheme  of  subjects  to  the 
committee.  The  vicar  is  now  naturally  anxious  that  the 
chance],  which  at  present  is  not  creditable  to  the  pariah 
shonld  be  put  into  a worthy  state,  and  I have,  bv  his 
direction,  prepared  and  submitted  designs  for  a reredos 
aedilia,  &e.,  suitable  for  the  church.  A scheme  for  the 
proper  lighting  of  ihe  church  and  estimate  of  the  cost  have 
mso  been  submitted.  Forthese  and  other  necessary  works 
funds  will,  ot  course,  be  required  ; and  I take  the  liberty 
of  expressing  a hope  that,  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Canynges  Society  on  the  present  occasion,  such  a spirit 
may  be  evoked  as  will  tend  to  the  speedy  provision  of 
GEOiQB  GonwiN,  Architect.” 

Amongfit  other  matters,  the  report  mentioned 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Colston  Parent 
Society  the  vicar  suggested  that,  as  there  wks 
not  any  monument  in  Bristol  to  Colston’s 
memory,  except  the  one  in  All  Saints’  Cbnrch, 
erected  by  his  family,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded,  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church,  to  build  the  spire  or 
put  in  a window  as  a memorial  to  their  great 
philanthropist.  The  idea  was  well  received  by 
the  company  present,  and  80Z.  were  contributed 
on  the  spot  towards  the  putting  up  a stained 
window  in  the  north  transept.  Subscriptions 
are  still  being  received  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  window  will  be  put  in 
before  the  next  Colston  anniversary.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  best  manner.  The  church  and  churchyard 
will  then  contain  memorials  of  the  three  capital 
C.s  of  whom  Bristol,  indeed  England,  may  be 
justly  proud,  Canynges,  Colston,  and  Chatter- 
ton,— the  last,  although  with  an  ill-trained  moral 
nature,  a genius  of  no  common  kind. 

Some  very  good  addresses  were  made  ; and  a 
full  choral  sernco  in  the  evening  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. ^ 


REquiitEMEyrs  of  Daily  Lite.— At  the  Lam- 
beth  Baths,  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  vice-president 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  tbnnder  of  the 
Economic  Museum  at  Twickenham,  has,  in  con- 
j'unetion  with  Mr.  Murphy,  arranged  for  weekly 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  science  in  its 
relations  to  the  requirements  of  dailv  life,  to 
gatherings  of  working  people,  free  of  charge. 
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THE  INTENDED  COURTS  OF  LAW. 

A PARAGRAPH  has  been  going  through  the 
newspapers  relative  to  a supposed  intended 
acquisition  of  the  block  of  property  lying  be- 
tween Holywell-street  and  the  Strand,  and  St. 
Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary’s  churches,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  Law  Courts.  We  are 
enabled,  however,  to  say  that  this  is  erroneous. 
However  desirable  such  an  acquisition  may  be, 
such  an  arrangement  has  never  been  discusssed 
by  the  commissioners.  The  notices  in  the Lo^n-don 
Oazitte,  and  in  the  daily  papers  of  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  last  week,  show  that  the  additional 
lands  which  are  reallyproposed  to  be  acquired,  are 
only  those  which  are  shown  by  “ dotted”  lines 
on  the  plan  given  in  the  Builder  of  26th  May 
last,  p.  386,  with  the  addition  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  Cook’s-courb  block,  extending  to  Por- 
tugal-street,  and  from  Serle-street  to  Carey- 
street.  The  erection  of  a temporary  building 
in  the  garden  of  New  Square,  Lincoln’s-inn,  in 
which  the  competing  designs  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited, has  been  commenced.  The  design  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Burnet,  the  architectural 
clerk.  The  time  for  sending  in  the  designs  has 
been  extended  from  the  15th  of  next  month,  to 
Tuesday,  the  15th  of  January:  no  further  exten- 
sion will  be  granted.  Each  architect  is  to  hang 
his  own  drawings  in  the  place  assigned  him. 


THE  MUSEUM  ver^s  THE  INSTITUTE. 

You  were  so  good  a few  months  back  as  to  in- 
sert a rather  long  letter  from  me,  on  the  subj'ect 
of  a new  Art‘Result  Society,  one  having  for  its 
purpose  the  bringing  before  the  art  public  a 
means  of  reviving  the  old,  and  now  unfortunately 
lost  plan  of  eliciting  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  and  workman,  demanding  this  of  them, 
and  to  encourage  the  public  to  ask  for  it,  as  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  a work  of  fine  art.  WiU 
you  allow  me  to  ask  again  your  attention  to  it 
in  the  present  crisis  or  position  ?*  What  is  that 
position,  and  what  societies  are  there  now  in  ex- 
istence which  may  fairly  be  said  to  embody  and 
represent  it  ? and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  it, 
who  are  they  who  are  foremost  in  guiding  such 
representative  societies  ? What  are  they  doing, 
and  what  do  they  propose  to  do,  and  how,  when, 
and  where  ? These  are  all  of  them  vital  ques- 
tions, and  I think  worth  a little  trouble  and 
hunting  after  to  come  at  ? We  are  now  fairlv 
at  the  comer  and  turning  point,  and  in  the 
future  must  take  some  road,  be  it  right  or  wrong. 

First,  then,  there  has  been  the  old  art,  and 
past  system  of  art  action,  and  wo  have  close  at 
hand  fragments  of  it,  genuine  bits,  so  that  we 
can  fairly  judge  of  its  nature,  and  by  degrees  and 
careful  study  find  out  how  it  was  brought  into 
existence.  If  I may  venture  to  describe  in  one 
word  its  prime  characteristic,  it  would  be  its 
indii’iduality,  t.e.,  every  fragment,  however, 
rude,  shows  it  to  be  the  impression  of  the  mind 
and  hand  of  the  artist  or  workman,  or  the  artist 
workman  who  executed  it.  This  one  word 
'•  individuality  ” seems  to  me  to  define  the  old  art, 
and  to  indicate  the  mode  of  its  production.  Each 
fragment  is  a word  or  letter,  of  an  antique 
alphabet,  written  by  the  art-workman  of  that 
time,  and  in  the  language  of  that  time.  We  see 
the  old  workman  face  to  face,  and  as  in  an  auto- 
graph we  may  without  much  exaggeration  be  said 
to  see  him  write  his  name,  and  in  his  own  per- 
son,  tell  his  art  story.  This  is  the  old  art, 
whether  Greek  or  Gothic,  Romanesque  or  Roman  ; 
and  whether  it  be  rude  as  the  cutting  of  a Nor- 
man doorway,  or  fine  as  the  Parthenon  frieze. 
Such,  I consider,  to  be  a fair  and  true  definition 
of  the  art  of  the  past. 

But,  secondly,  what  is  modem  art,— the  art  of 
to-day, — and  how  is  it  brought  into  existence, 
and  what  does  it  indicate ; and,  when  ac- 
complished, whose  handwriting  is  it,— whose 
mind  and  hand  does  it  bear  the  stamp  of, — whose 
image  and  superscription  is  it,  and  what  word 
will  describe  it  ? One  word,  and  one  only,  fairly 
embodies  the  idea  of  it, — '‘manufacture.”  Modern 
art  is  no  man’s  handwriting ; it  comes  from  no  one 
man’s  brain  or  hands;  it  is  art  manufacture, and 
is  gathered  together  anyhow,  and  patched  up 
by  a succession  of  hands,  and  so  bears  the  im- 
press of  none  of  them.  It  is  simply  the  nega- 
tion of  art;  it  is  our  modem  and  civilised  way  of 
how  not  to  get  any  work  of  fine  art  at  all.  How- 
ever able  the  artists  or  workmen  employed,  we 

. allow  our  correspondent  to  slate  his  own  views 
tuough  we  cannot  endorse  all  ibat  he  asserts. Ed.  ' 


never  see  the  handwriting  of  any  one  of  them  : 
each  successive  man  obliterates  the  writing  of 
him  who  has  gone  before  him  in  the  process. 
No  man  has  written  the  letter;  it  is  not,  truly 
speaking,  a forgery,  it  is  far  too  dull  and  stnpid 
for  that.  A dozen  men  cannot  forge  a note ; 
one  man  must  do  it.  It  is  art  “ manufacture 
in  one  word,  and  is  to  handwriting  just  what  a 
school  copy-slip  is  to  an  autograph.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  negation  and  rnin  of  art.  Fine 
art  does  not  now,  at  least  in  this  country,  exist ; 
neither  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  hardly  in 
painting,  and  not  at  all  in  “ decorative  ” painting, 
as  it  is  termed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simple 
change  or  "improvement,”  to  nse  Mr.  Scott’s 
word,  that  is  needed,  but  revolution,  i.e.,  organic 
change, — a change  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
and  mode  of  work  and  artistic  action.  Thus,  as 
a mere  matter  of  definition  and  statement  of  an 
idea,  we  may  say  that  the  art  of  the  past  has 
been  the  result  of  the  individuality  of  the  artist 
as  expressed  in  material  forms,  while  the  art  of' 
to-day, — modem  art, — is  the  result  of  manufac- 
ture or  the  very  reverse  of  it, — individuality 
being  always  lost  in  a multitude  and  in  con- 
fusion. 

No  one,  I presume,  will  venture  to  6.ay  that 
modern  art  is  better  than  the  old  art,  or  is  an 
improvement  on  it ; no  mortal  can  say  that  fine 
art  is  now  a progress  or  a development  from  the 
past  art,  the  object  being,  nowadays,  to  repro- 
duce it  and  to  copy  and  rival  it.  There  is  in 
these  modern  days  no  art  per  se,  there  is  no 
modern  style  of  architecture  and  art  detail ; all 
of  it  comes  from  books  representing  more  or  less 
accurately  the  forms  of  the  past.  The  styles  of 
art  and  architecture  worn  out  by  our  prede- 
cessors are  our  clothing  hanging  about  us  in 
patched  up  rags  and  shreds,  and  fitting  no  one  ; 
and  this  it  is  that  at  once  brings  ns  to  the  all- 
important  questions, — What  societies  are  they, 
if  any,  which  represent  the  position  of  the  old 
art  action  j and  what  societies  represent  the 
position  of  the  modern  system  ? All  our  art  and 
artistic  societies,  without  exception,  now  repre- 
sent more  or  less  entirely  the  modem  idea,  that 
a work  of  art  can  be  produced  by  a process  of 
manufacture.  They  reject  the  old  idea ; there  is 
no  modem  representative  of  it.  The  Royal 
Academy  itself,  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  of 
all  of  them,  manufactures  its  sculpture  and  its 
architecture  boldly  and  before  the  world.  Faint- 
ing manufacture  has  been  tried,  but  oddly 
enough,  failed  ; it  seems  impossible  to  manufac- 
ture an  oil  painting,  on  canvas,  a foot  square, 
while,  more  strangely  still,  a painting  on  glass, 
30  ft.  high,  passes  through  precisely  the  same 
process  as  a painted  tea-tray.  Sir,  ought  the 
Royal  Academy  to  be  excepted  from  the  modem 
list  ? Impossibility  only  has  prevented  the  Aca- 
demy from  becoming  precisely  what  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  for  a hundred  years  been.  Art 
manufacture  has  always  been  and  now  is  the 
motto  of  it,  it  fancies  that  pictures,  statues, 
architecture,  painted  cups  and  saucers,  glass, 
metal  work,  indeed,  every  kind  of  art  object,  oan 
and  onght  to  be  manufactwed,  and  it  has,  as 
everybody  knows,  given  its  prizes,  not  to  the 
executive  artists  who  have  supplied  its  exhi- 
bitions, but  the  capitalist  manufacturers  who 
paid  them  their  wages.*  As  far  as  one  prosperons 
society  could  destroy  the  very  idea  of  art,  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  this  great  feat  fairly  accom- 
plisbed.+  Had  it  not  been  for  “ impossibility,” 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Society  of  Arts 
would  have  by  this  time  been  one.  The  sculp- 
tors, strange  to  say  it,  have,  I believe,  no  distinct 
and  publicly  recognised  society  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  so  no  collection  to  which  we  might 
refer,  except  of  course  the  public  streets,  where 
no  man  has  ever  yet  been  bold  enough  to  say, 
“I  have  found  the  art  hand  - writing,  the 
impress  of  the  hands  and  the  brains  of  a 
living  sculptor.”  The  leading  journal  once 
said,  ” there  are  no  modern  sculptors.”  I 
contend  that  there  are  sculptors,  but  no  sculp- 
ture ! One  society  more,  the  Architects’  Insti- 
tute. I do  not  know  how  many  drawings  re- 
presentative of  architectural  works  there  are  in 

* Pugin  desianed  all  the  encanstic  tiles  for  the  Minton 
firm,  but  the  late  Mr.  Minton  himself  carried  off  the 
praises,  prizes,  and  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  Council  medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition, — for 
what?— C.  B.  A. 

t It  shonld  be  here  understood  that  the  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington  is  an  extension  iner*-ly  of  the 
system  of  the  Society  of  Arts  snpported  by  the  pablic 
funds  together,  so  far  as  its  plan  of  art-teaching  goes,  with 
the  School  of  Design,  from  which  it  originated.  If  th& 
art  manufacturing  idea  bo  right,  then  is  the  Art  Depart- 
ment BO  too ; hut,  if  the  olU  idea  he  the  true  <ine,  and 
which  has  filled  our  museoms  and  built  our  cathedrals, 
then  is  the  public  money  spent  in  simply  crushing  out  the 
whole  art  energy  aud  capacity  ofthe  country.— C.  B.  A. 
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the  folios  in  the  Institute ; but  I am  quite  sure 
that  there  cannot  exist  in  them  a series  of 
drawings  and  details,  the  personal  work  and 
art-handwriting  of  those  who  make  up  the  body 
of  its  members.  There  is  no  architects’  hand- 
writing : there  are-  photographs,  lithographs, 
copper  and  wood  engravings,  by  the  men.  who 
engraved  them,  and  drawings  in  plenty  as  manu- 
factured by  clerks ; but  of  the  work  of  the 
architect,  as  a workman  and  working  architect, 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any.  The  sole 
voucher,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  an  artist  or 
an  architect,  his  card  of  admission,  into  such  an 
art-society,  should  be,  and  some  day  will  be,  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  writing — his  art  and  archi- 
tectural writing — the  evidence  and  signature  of 
his  individuality  and  personality  as  an  artist  and 
architect.  The  Institute  in  no  way  can  be  said 
to  be  an  art  representative  society, — it  is  an 
architects’  social  club,  and  nobbing  else.  So 
much  for  it.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
society,  the  Architectural  Museum,  and  I name 
it  because  it  is  now  proposed  to  join  in  some 
way  the  two  institutions,  the  Institute  and  the 
Museum,  and  to  make  of  them  one  society, — 
indeed,  I believe,  a sort  of  Architects’  Academy, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott,  about  two  years  ago. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  position.  The  idea  of  the 
Institute,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  architectural 
manufacture  society,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Society  of  Arts  with  architecture  instead  of 
hardware  and  china.  As  such  it  needed  orga- 
nising, and  Mr.  Scott’s  notion  offered  one  means 
of  doing  it,  by  making  of  it  a teaching  body. 
What  was  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Museum  ? — 
The  direct  reverse  of  this.  The  Museum  was 
founded  on  two  ideas,  distinct,  yet  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  and  hardly  possible 
of  existence  separate.  The  one  was  a school  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  individuality  of  the 
common  workman,  and  getting  from  him  his  hand- 
writing, asking  him  towritehis  name  on  wood,  and 
stone,  and  metal,  thus  evidencing  his  personality 
and  getting  to  see  into  his  mind,  however  rude 
and  uncultivated,  through  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  negativing  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
a matter  of  course,  the  whole  idea  of  art  ‘>iianu- 
facture  as  a means  of  producing  art.  The  next 
idea  in  it  was  the  getting  together  specimens 
and  examples  of  the  individuality  andhandwriting 
of  the  artist  workmen  of  past  days.  This  is  the 
Museum  properly  so  called — the  visible  minds 
and  bands  of  the  men  of  times  past : the  School 
embodied  the  present.  Two  things  wider  apart, 
then,  than  the  Institute  and  the  Museum  cannot 
possibly  be  conceived.  The  poles  of  the  earth 
are  not  further  apart.  The  ideas  are  different : 
the  one  represents  manufacture,  the  other  indi- 
viduality. The  Institute  contends  that  architec- 
ture can  be  manufactured  through  an  organiza- 
tion of  clerks  and  assistants,  -i.e.,  that  you  can  work 
your  brains  into  architectural  forms  through  the 
hands  of  others.  The  Museum  started  by  say- 
ing this  is  impossible  ; yon  must,  to  pipe  cun- 
ningly, pipe  and  play  yourself.  Does  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  something  wonderful  that  such 
a notion  should,  for  a single  moment,  be  enter- 
tained ? If  the  world  be  now  asking  for  the 
pei-sonality  of  the  workman,  why  not  ask,  too,  for 
that  of  the  architect,  his  master  and  employer  ? 
Snrely  those  who  are  thinking  of  this  must  see 
that  such  an  amalgamation  must  ruin  the  Insti- 
tute, and  bring  it  to  nought ; for  it  admits  at 
once  the  superiority  of  the  servant  to  the  master. 
My  rough  baud  and  untutored  brain  are,  at  all 
events,  worth  something,  says  the  workman;  but 
where  are  yours — the  architects’  ? what  are  they 
about  ? I sincerely  hope  Mr.  Scott  will  abandon 
this  idea. 

The  Museum  is  now  truly  in  a strange  fix,  a 
little  bit  of  awkward-enough  matter  to  be 
pushed  or  dragged  round  the  corner  the  art- 
world  is  now  about  to  round.  The  Government 
Art-Department  have  given  it  the  sack,  to  use  a 
shop  phrase,  and  turned  it  fairly  adrift.  Why? 
Unfortunate  old  Museum,  like  a wrecked  and 
water-logged,  and,  perhaps,  brain-logged,  vessel ; 
a good  idea  fairly  afloat,  rudderless  and  saillesa, 
on  the  vast  ocean  of  art,  in  true  old  British 
fashion, — a capital  idea  kicked  away,  no  one 
knowing  what  to  do  with  it  or  its  worth.  I ask 
its  friends  and  its  enemies  to  save  it  from  the 
Boyal  Institute  and  “ Scott’s  Academy.”  Sir,  I 
do  not  wish  to  trouble  yon  with  a long  letter, 
though  I have  so  much  more  to  say  ; but,  looking 
at  events  as  they  go  along,  and  at  works  in  pro- 
gress, and  at  the  “ position,”  I think  it  will  be 
allowed  that  something  or  other  is  all  wrong 
somewhere,  and  that  when  Mr.  Raskin  told  us 
that  the  absence  in  these  days  of  good  art  was 
consequent  on  defective  art  “ ethics”  perhaps, 


after  all,  he  was  not  so  far  wrong.  Ifis  ethics 
are,  unforfcnnately,  all  up  in  the  clouds,  and  im- 
possible to  ordinary  human  beings  ; but  there  is 
such  a thing,  even  on  this  wicked  earth,  some- 
times, as  common  ethics,  nieum  and  tuum  ethics ; 
and,  when  this  comes  to  be  more  widely  known, 
it  will  be  found  nttecly  impossible  to  walk  away 
with  the  property  of  others,  nor  will  it  be  safe  to 
exhibit  the  same  to  a popular  audience,  though 
it  should  happen  to  be  amid  some  snuff-takiog 
and  vociferous  applause.  Such  are  art  and 
architecture  in  these  days.  Art  is  one  vast 
system  of  forgery  and  theft-  No  one  executive 
artist  gets  ever  the  credit  of  the  work  he  does ; 
it  is  purchased,  together  with  the  material,  by 
the  art-capitalist,  and  both  are  alike  appro- 
priated, the  wages  and  the  vanity  of  labour, 
no  man  saying — Nay! 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  it 
would  be  that  the  great  future  of  art  will  mainly 
consist  in  asking  the  artist /or  his  own,  and  then 
in  giving  him  in  bis  own  proper  person  the 
credit  of  it.  And  I think,  too,  farther,  that 
something,  though  it  be  but  a little,  may,  in 
this  our  own  day,  be  attempted,  and  perhaps 
commenced  by  way  of  a beginning.  It  is  some- 
what different  from  the  means  hitherto  tried  by 
our  royal  academies,  and  institutes,  and  depart- 
ments ; and  I hope  I need  do  no  more  than  ask 
the  reader’s  unprejudiced  attention  to  it. 

One  word  more  before  concluding  this  intro- 
ductory matter.  I should  be  sorry  to  be  thought 
to  have  in  any  way  depreciated  the  action  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  fairly 
bridged  over  the  gap  that  now  exists  between 
the  old  art  individuality  and  the  present  system 
of  art  manufacture ; and  this  it  has  done,  as  I 
have  said,  by  insisting  on  seeing  from  each,  of 
its  painters  in  oil,  however  lamely  (according  to 
Raskin),  the  impress  of  each  painter’s  own  hand. 
I start,  then,  sir,  with  your  permission,  as 
shortly  as  possible  with  this  idea,  together  with 
another,  a much  lower  one,  viz.  this,  that  how- 
ever common,  rough,  and  unlettered  a man  may 
be,  you  cannot  get  another  man,  however  clever, 
and  reflned,  and  learned,  to  forge,  and  pass,  his 
signature,  though  bub  of  flve  letters. 

C.  Beuce  Allen. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  PARIS  

■■■  ;exhibition. 

Very  complete  arrangements  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  stained  glass  have  been  made  at 
Paris.  The  clerestory  of  the  great  vestibule  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  representation  of  this  art  ; 
the  whole  of  the  west  side  is  assigned  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  following  artists  have 
signified  their  intention  to  send  some  of  their 
finest  works,  which,  in  several  cases,  whore  they 
are  already  erected,  have  been  liberally  promised 
by  the  proprietors  of  them.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  this  Exhibition,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  at  least,  will  far  surpass  any  pre- 
vious display  by  British  artists  : — Mesi^rs.  Clay- 
ton & Bell,  Mr.  D.  Cottier,  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons, 
Mr.  Tony  Dury,  Messrs.  A.  Forrest  & Sons, 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Bayne,  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  Messrs. 
Morris  & Co.,  Messrs.  A.  & W.  H.  Connor,  Messrs. 
J.  Powell  & Sons,  Mr.  Wailes,  and  Messrs.  Ward 
& Hughes. 


ROCHDALE  TOWN-HALL. 

In  May,  1861,  twenty-seven  designs  for  a new 
town-hall  were  submitted  in  competition  to  the 
town-conncil  of  Rochdale,  and  from  these  the 
design  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds, 
was  selected.  Tenders  being  advertised  for,  the 
following  were  received  : — William  Hopkinson, 
41,000!. ; Thomas  Whiteley,  36,0001.  j Archibald 
Nield,  Bradford,  35,1001. ; Abraham  Graham  & 
Sons,  Huddersfield,  33,000!.;  W.  A.  Peters, 
Rochdale,  39,000!.;  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  Man- 
chester, 29,8501. ; Warburton,  Brothers,  Harpur- 
hey,  26,510!.  Ultimately  that  of  Messrs.  War- 
burton,  Brothers,  was  accepted,  aud  the  works 
are  now  being  carried  on  actively. 

The  building,  of  which  wo  now  give  a view 
and  plan,  stands  well,  and  will  have  a picturesque 
background  of  bank  and  wood.  The  plan  of  it 
resembles  the  letter  £,  the  back  being  the  north 
aud  principal  front  towards  the  river ; the  top 
arm  being  east  and  towards  the  town.  The 
centre  arm  forms  the  principal  staircase,  aud 
the  bottom  one  the  wing  comprising  the  magi- 
strates’ rooms,  and  offices  connected  with  the 


borough  court.  The  clock -tower  is  at  the  north- 
east corner,  and  will  be  150  ft.  high.  The  full 
length  of  the  river  front  will  be  220  ft.,  beyond 
which  two  octagonal  staircases  will  project  east 
and  west.  The  east  and  west  fronts  will  be 
110  ft.,  the  staircases  being  the  central  feature. 
In  consequence  of  the  depth  required  to  be 
excavated  for  foundations,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  add  a distinct  basement  story  to  the 
building,  which  will  be  used  for  store-rooms, 
workshops,  and  other  purposes.  This  arrange- 
ment will  give  a site  for  the  superstructure  level 
with  the  comer  of  the  bridge,  and  allows  the 
building  to  rise  from  a moulded  base  course,  keep- 
ing the  basement  windows  below  the  ground- 
line.  The  entrances  to  the  basement  are  from 
the  courtyard  at  the  back.  The  ground  floor 
comprises  mayor’s  reception-room  and  parlour, 
with  kitchen,  lavatory,  and  attendants’  rooms 
adjoining;  council-room,  56  ft.  by  24  ft.;  ex- 
change, 56  ft.  by  40  ft. ; committee  and  lecturer’s 
retiring-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  and  police  parade- 
room,  40  ft.  by  34  ft. ; watch  committee  receiving 
and  searching  rooms.  In  the  east  wing  are 
rate  offices  and  treasurer’s  office.  The  first  floor 
comprises  news-room,  48  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  offices 
attached ; a suite  of  offices  for  the  town  clerk 
and  committee-rooms,  40  ft.  by  20  ft. ; refresh- 
ment-room,  40  ft.  by  20  ft. ; large  hall,  90  ft.  by 
56  ft.,  with  organ  ■ chamber ; borough  court, 
40  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  magistrates.  The  second  floor  comprises 
public  library,  40  ft.  by  40  ft.,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  an  arcade,  with  attendants’  and  chess 
rooms;  committee  rooms,  surveyor’s  offices, 
pobce  reading-rooms,  46  ft.  by  20  ft.  The 
superintendent’s  residence  contains  drawing- 
rooms, kitchen,  scullery,  and  four  bed-rooms. 
There  will  be  five  entrances,  each  for  a distinct 
purpose.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  great 
hall  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  river  front,  under 
a vaulted  porch  of  three  bays,  and  of  sufficient 
depth  to  allow  carriages  to  drive  under,  leading 
to  the  exchange,  which  will  be  of  three  bays, 
vaulted  with  stone,  carved  in  polished  granite 
columns,  the  groining  ribs  springing  from 
foliated  capitals.  The  filling-in  of  the  groining 
surface  is  of  dressed  Bath  stone,  with  bands  of 
red  Mansfield  stone.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs  there  will  be  carved  bosses.  Opening  out 
of  the  exchange,  and  entered  by  an  arcade  of 
three  richly-moulded  arches,  on  grouped  shafts, 
is  a large  staircase  hall,  40  ft.  by  34  ft.,  divided 
by  arcades  into  nine  bays,  having  moulded 
columns,  banded,  and  with  capitals  foliated,  sup- 
porting a vaulted  ceiling  similar  to  the  exchange. 
The  walls  are  pierced  in  each  bay  by  windows 
of  three  lights  having  richly  traceried  heads  and 
transoms.  The  height  of  the  groining  to  the 
apex  will  be  50  ft.  The  stairs  will  be  of  York- 
shire stone,  polished,  with  arcaded  balustrades 
from  pillar  to  pillar.  The  stairs  will  turn  right 
and  left  from  the  landing  leading  to  the  great 
hall,  which  will  be  entered  through  deeply- 
moulded  doorways.  The  entrance  to  the  mayor’s 
reception-room,  council-room,  and  other  corporate 
offices,  also  to  the  news-room,  will  be  under  the 
tower.  The  entrance  to  the  rate  offices  will  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  east  wiug.  The  police 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wing.  The 
fifth  entrance  is  under  an  arcade  in  the  principal 
front,  and  will  lead  only  to  magistrates’  rooms 
and  retiring  rooms  connected  with  the  large 
hall.  The  large  hall,  with  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s retiring-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  offices,  can,  if  required,  be  let  off, 
without  interfering  in  auy  way  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  style  adopted  by  the  archi- 
tect is  of  a similar  character  to  that  which  ob- 
tained in  England  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  free  use  being  made  of  the  mullioned 
windows  of  many  lights,  square  headed,  for  such 
offices  as  may  be  called  domestic.  The  hall  wiU 
be  divided  into  seven  equal  bays,  each  lighted 
north  and  south  by  a three-light  window,  with 
rich  tracery  in  the  head,  aud  cusped  transoms. 
The  roof  will  be  open,  having  hammer-beam 
framed  principals,  with  traceried  spandrels,  and 
grotesque  figures  holding  candelabra  from  the 
ends  of  the  hammer-beams.  The  filliug-in  of  the 
roof  will  be  framed  in  square  panels,  plastered 
for  decoration.  Over  the  platform,  at  the  west 
end,  will  be  a recessed  organ-gallery,  having 
a quadruple  arcade,  with  stone  shafts  and 
foliated  capitals,  over  which  will  be  a rose  win- 
dow, having  radiating  tracery.  The  council- 
room  is  spanned  by  four  stone  segmental  arches, 
moulded,  the  spandrels  being  pierced  with 
tracery.  These  arches  support  the  wooden 
ceiling,  which  is  framed  in  square  panels,  plas- 
tered for  decoration,  as  are  the  oeiliugs  of  the 


principal  rooms.  The  clock  tower  will  be  24  ft 
Bqnare  at  the  base,  with  octagonal  battresses 
projecting  from  each  angle.  The  height  of  the 
parapet  will  be  100  ft.,  divided  into  five  stages 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  will  be  for  the 
clock  and  bells.  An  octagon  stage,  arcaded,  and 
of  stone,  will  rise  from  the  top  of  the  tower]  and 
will  be  roofed  with  a high  roof,  finishing  with  a 
bronze  figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The 
walls  outside  will  be  of  dressed  ashlar  stone, 
from  the  Todmorden  quarries,  supported  by  pro- 
jecting buttresses,  and  pierced  by  vrindows  in 
character  with  the  different  rooms  and  oflScea 
which  they  light.  The  line  of  the  facade  is  con- 
nected by  arcades,  the  porch  projecting  beyond 


all.  The  tower  doorway  will  have  about  it 
thirteen  niches  with  carved  canopies  and  bases; 
statues  to  be  placed  iu  the  niches.  In  the  centre 
bay  of  the  large  hall  will  be  placed  a statue  of 
the  Queen,  in  a canopied  niche ; the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  Westmoreland  slate ; the  clock  face 
will  be  11  ft.  diameter,  and  88  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  superintendent’s  residence  is  in  the 
west  wing,  shut  off  from  the  main  building, 
having,  however,  an  entrance  to  the  corridor  iu 
the  first  floor,  in  close  proximity  to  the  borough 
court.  The  present  bridge  will  be  widened,  and 
a terrace  formed  in  front  of  the  building,  fenced 
from  the  river  by  a handsome  terrace- wall,  with 
lamps,  all  in  character  with  the  building. 


The  first  stone,  we  may  add,  was  laid  by  Mr. 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  on  the  Slat  of  March  last. 


EEFEEENCES  TO  PLAN. 


A.  Covered  porch. 

B.  Eicbarge. 

C.  Principal  staircase. 

D.  Council  chamber. 

E.  Mayor’s  parlour. 

F.  Mayor’s  reoeption- 

room. 

G.  "Veatibule. 

H.  Tow^er. 

I.  Riite-oIBce. 

J.  Treasurer. 

K.  Kitchen. 

L.  Attendant. 


M.  Ladies’  cloak-room. 

N.  Lecturer’s  retiring- 

O.  Police  parade.  Borough 

court  over. 

P.  tVatch  committee-room, 

Q.  Keceiving-room. 

E.  Searching-room. 

S.  Large  day  cell. 

T.  Fire  engine. 

TJ.  Bath-room. 

2,  3,  i,  Ac.  Ceils. 


EOCHDALE  TOWN  HALL. Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  Architect. 


Nov.  24,  1866.] 


GOVERNMENT  INQUIRY  RESPECTING 
THE  MANCHESTER  NEW  BY-LAWS. 

On  Satnrday  last,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E., 
C.B.,  opened  an  inquiry  at  the  town-ball,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Home  Secretary,  respect- 
ing the  operation  of  the  new  building  by-laws 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  city 
council,  and  are  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Office.  The  inquiry  arose  out  of  a 
memorial  from  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wherein  the 
operation  of  the  by-laws  was  strongly  con- 
demned. The  commissioner  read  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Home  Office  to  hold  the  inquiry, 
and  added  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the 
town  clerk  expressing  his  regret  that  he  would 
not  bo  able  to  be  present,  and  stating  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  a copy  of  the  memorial 
out  of  which  the  proceedings  had  arisen.  If  he 
understood  the  town  clerk  rightly,  the  memo- 
rialists had  declined  to  submit  a copy.  Mr. 
Talbot  said  that  up  to  that  time  the  corporation 
were  unaware  of  the  contents  of  the  memorial. 
Mr.  Holden  said  the  Society  of  Architects  had 
not  received  from  the  town  clerk  a copy  of  the 
by-laws,  and  they  would  not  have  been  aware  of 
their  existence  but  for  the  accidental  reading  of 
them  in  one  of  the  Manchester  newspapers,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  commissioner  could  but  ex- 
press his  sorrow  that  the  memorial  had  not  been 
transmitted  to  the  Manchester  corporation,  be- 
oanse  he  thought  they  would  have  been  better 
able,  if  such  had  been  done,  to  diaonss  its  bear- 
ings at  that  inquiry.  The  question  would  re- 
solve itself  into  his  receiving  from  the  Society  of 
Architects  snch  amendments  as  they  might  pro- 
pose ; and  he  must  ask  that,  simultaneously  with 
the  transmission  of  those  amendments  to  him- 
self at  the  Home  Office,  they  would  likewise  send 
a copy  to  the  Manchester  corporation.  Mr. 
Holden  said  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  such  a suggestion.  The  commissioner 
said,  rather  than  enter  into  a long  discnssion 
there,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Society  of 
Architects  to  make  their  suggestions  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  the  latter  might  consider,  and 
he  would  then  weigh  the  matter  over,  and  re- 
commend what  he  thought  the  Secretary  of 
State  shonld  do.  After  a few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Holden,  Mr.  Alderman  Heywood,  Mr.  Clowes, 
Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Darbyshiro,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  commissioner’s  suggestion — that  the 
Society  of  Architects  and  the  representatives  of 
the  corporation  should  hold  a conference,  the 
result  of  which  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
commissioner.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rawlinson. 


METROPOLITAN  BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Satuuday  was  the  last  day  for  notices  for 
intended  new  private  parliamentary  schemes  to 
be  inserted  in  the  London  newspapers.  Though 
the  exact  number  of  these  schemes  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  at  present,  the  number 
will  probably  amount  to  about  400.  The  majority 
are  “ Miscellaneous  Bills.”  The  private  bills  of 
importance,  more  especially  to  the  public,  which 
will  come  before  Parliament  will  be  gas,  water, 
drainage,  and  improvement  bills.  As  far  as 
regards  new  railway  schemes,  nothing  of  import- 
ance will  be  brought  forward.  The  principal 
railway  bills  will  be  for  abandonment  of  lines  or 
portion  of  lines,  for  raising  additional  capital, 
for  extension  of  time,  and  for  amalgamation. 

Amongst  those  bills,  public  as  well  as  private, 
of  most  interest  to  our  readers  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Houses  of  Parliament. — The  Government  Board 
of  Works  apply  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster, 
and  further  embankment  of  the  Thames  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  to  enable  them  to  construct  an 
embankment  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames, 
commencing  at  the  landing-stairs  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster-bridge  and  terminating  at  Dorset- 
wharf,  Millbank-street. 

Hew  Palace  of  Justice. — The  Commissioners  of 
Works  also  seek  for  powers  to  secure  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  sites  for  the  " Courts  of 
Justice  Concentration,”  for  powers  to  make 
various  extensions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  to  carry  out  their  site  as  far  as  Chancery- 
lane  on  the  east,  abntting  on  Fleet-street  on  the 
south,  to  take  the  whole  of  Danes-inn  down  to 
the  line  of  Piokett-street  and  Wych-atreet,  ex- 
tending westward  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  property  belonging  to  Uane’a-inn,  including 
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part  or  the  whole  of  the  sites  of  Clement’s-inn 
and  the  Foregate. 

Thames  Embankment  (North  Approaches'). — 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  apply  for 
power  to  form  new  streets,  and  to  continue  the 
coal  and  wine  dues,  and  charges  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  Metropolis  Improve- 
ments connected  therewith.  The  Board  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  no  less  than  ten  new 
streets  or  roads  j — between  Whitehall-place  and 
the  embankment  roadway  at  or  near  to  Cbariug- 
cross  Railway -bridge  j between  Craven-street, 
Strand,  and  Charing-cross  Railway-bridge  ; be- 
tween the,  embankment  roadway  east  of  White- 
hall-yard  and  the  end  of  the  new  street,  No.  1 ; 
between  Villiers-street,  Strand,  and  the  embank- 
ment roadway  on  tbe  north-eastern  side  of  the 
Charing-cross  Railway-bridge  J between  the  in- 
tended street  No.  1 and  Villiers-street;  between 
the  roadway  at  or  near  Charing-cross  Railway- 
bridge  and  the  Strand  at  Wellington-street  j be- 
tween St.  Clement  Danes  and  the  embankment 
at  Waterloo-bridge  ; between  Buckingham-street 
and  the  intended  new  street,  No.  6 (Wellington- 
street)  J between  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  and 
Wellington-street;  and  between  Cecil-street  and 
Salisbury  Wharf.  It  is  further  proposed  by  the 
Board  to  stop  up  Savoy-street,  to  enable  the 
Board  to  make  subways  under  all  or  any  of  the 
streets  or  roads  formed  by  them  in  connexion 
with  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  Board  seek 
to  relinquish  the  making  of  various  new  streets, 
authorised  by  their  existing  Acts,  for  which  those 
now  described  are  the  substitutes.  They  seek 
for  power  to  interfere,  so  far  as  needful,  with 
the  bridges  of  the  Charing-cross  Railway  Com- 
pany, existing  or  authorised,  and  with  Waterloo- 
bridge. 

Thames  Embankment  (Chelsea). — The  Metro- 
politan Board  also  seek  powers  to  embank  tbe 
left  or  Middlesex  bank  of  the  Thames  from  the 
termination  of  the  present  embankment  in  front 
of  the  public  gardens  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Chelsea  to  Battersea -bridge,  with  further  powers 
to  form  a public  roadway,  and  other  provisions. 

Metropolis  Subwaijs. — This  is  another  of  the 
projects  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  It  is  to 
enforce  provisions  as  to  tbe  nse  of  subways,  pro- 
moted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for 
requiring  and  compelling  water,  gas,  telegraph, 
and  other  companies  and  persons  to  lay  down, 
pipes,  &c.,  in  subways  provided,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided, by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Powers  are 
sought  to  restrict  the  breaking  up  of  the  pave- 
ment of  any  street,  roadway,  thoroughfare,  or 
place  within  the  metropolis,  beneath  which  any 
subway  has  been  or  may  be  hereafter  provided 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Park-lane  Imjyrovement. — This  is  a renewal  of 
the  Bill  of  last  session,  empowering  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  with  some  modifications,  to  widen 
Park-lane  on  its  western  side,  commencing  with 
its  junction  with  Piccadilly,  and  terminating  at 
or  near  Stanhope  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  and  to  make 
subways  under  such  improved  roads  or  streets. 

North-Western  and  Charing  Cross. — This  com- 
pany, which  obtained  its  Act  last  session,  bat  with 
a compulsion  that  they  should  tunnel  under  the 
Hampstead  and  Tottenham-court  roads,  without 
breaking  the  surface,  gave  notice  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  lands  and  property  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Pancraa,  Marylebono,  St.  Giles’s, 
and  St.  Ann’s,  Soho ; and  to  underpin  and  make 
secure  premises  which  may  be  rendered  inse- 
cure by  tbe  works  of  the  company. 

Metropolitan  Tramways. — This  is  a renewal  of 
the  Bill  rejected  last  session  for  making  road 
tramways  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  first  line  is  proposed  to  commence  near  the 
Archway  Tavern,  atUpper  Holloway,  andcoutinu- 
ing  down  the  Holloway-road  to  Highbury  and 
Upper-street  and  High-street,  Islington,  to  the 
City -road,  and  thence  through  the  City-road  and 
Finsbury-square  to  the  south  side  of  Finsbury- 
place,  near  the  Moorgate-street  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  A second  line  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Sisters’-road  at 
Stroud  Green,  and  passes  along  to  Park-road, 
Camden-road,  to  High-street,  Camden-town  j 
thence  down  the  Hampstead  and  Tottenham- 
oonrt  roads  to  the  south  end  of  the  latter,  near 
Oxford-street.  A third  line  commences  in  the 
High-street,  Whitechapel,  at  the  south  end  of 
Middlesex-street,  passes  along  the  Whitechapel- 
road.  Mile-end-road,  and  Bow-road,  through 
Stratford-road  to  the  Stratford-broadway.  A 
fourth  line,  on  the  Surrey  side,  commences  at 
the  south-west  end  of  High-street,  Clapham, 
passes  along  High-street,  Clapham-rise,  Clapham- 
road,  and  Kennington  Park-road,  terminating 
near  William-street.  A fifth  line  commences 
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at  the  Effra-road,  Brixton,  at  its  junction  with 
Water-lane,  and  passes  along  the  Brixton  and 
Kennington  Park -roads,  terminating  at  the 
same  place  as  the  previous  road.  And  a sixth 
line  commences  in  the  Kennington  Park-road 
at  the  point  previously  indicated,  and  peases 
thence  to  Kenuington-green,  Kennington-road, 
and  Westminster  Bridge-road,  terminating  at  or 
near  the  eastern  end  of  Westminster-bridge. 

Belgravia  and  South  Kensington  New  Road. — 
This  is  an  application  by  the  Belgravia-road 
Company  to  deviate,  alter,  and  extend  the  road 
authorised  by  the  Belgravia  and  South  Kensing- 
ton New  Road  Act,  1866,  to  commence  by  a 
junction  at  or  near  Walton-atreet,  and  to  termi- 
nate in  the  Cromwell-road  or  Brompton-road,  at 
a point  nearly  facing  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ; to  abandon  so  much  of  the  authorised 
rood  as  lies  between  the  junction  of  the  intended 
new  road  at  its  terminus  in  Michael’s-grove ; to 
purchase,  by  compulsion  or  agreement,  property 
required  for  the  undertaking,  viz.,  a piece  of 
ground  forming  part  of  the  open  piece  in  the 
south  end  of  Cadogan-place,  lands  and  houses 
in  Sloane-street,  on  both  sides  of  Stanley-street, 
in  Hasker,  First,  Walton,  and  Cumberland 
Streets,  and  on  both  sides  of  Michael’s-grove, 
with  powers  to  stop  up  and  appropriate  streets, 
raise  farther  capital,  &c. 

West-end  General  Market.  — This  Bill  is  to 
enable  a new  company  to  erect  a general  market 
between  Cranbourne-street  and  Porter-street, 
with  a new  street  running  out  of  Cranbourne- 
street  by  Ryder’a-courtto  Little  Newport-street, 
and  to  “ atop  up  ” various  coorts  and  streets  in 
that  vicinity,  and  widen  others. 

Fast  London  Water  Supply. — This  Bill  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  river  Lea  from  sewage,  the 
contingent  prohibition  of  supply  by  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company,  providing  for 
constant  supply,  and  the  amendment  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Act  of  1853,  &c. 


DUBLIN. 

North  British  Insurance  Office,  College-green. — 
This  building,  now  advancing  towards  com- 
pletion— and  which,  through  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground,  will  become  much  more 
extensive  than  was  originally  intended, — occupies 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
admirably  placed  to  display  with  advantage  the 
character,  which,  indeed,  is  peculiar,  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  exterior.  The  frontage  will  measure 
about  42  ft.  to  College-green,  and  64  ft.  in  Church- 
lane  ; and  the  height  is  about  50  ft.  to  the  parapet, 
with,  at  the  angle  of  the  street,  and  also  over  the 
main  staircase  in  Church-lane,  an  additional  or 
attic  story,  at  these  points  being  about  65  ft.  high. 
The  style  may  be  designated  Jacobean,  although 
not  many  of  the  features  peculiar  to  that  style 
are  present ; but  we  have  here  that  knitting  of 
classic  detail  with  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows,  small  lights,  and  the  introduction  of 
bold  gurgoyles,  which  indicates  a study  work, 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth 
century,  in  parts  not  unlike  Longleat  House. 
The  company  intend  letting  a portion  of  the 
premises,  and  for  that  purpose  have  constrncted 
a shop,  extending  75  fc.  to  the  rear,  and  about 
23  ft.  wide,  one  half  covered  with  glass.  They 
will  also  let  chambers  in  the  upper  stories, 
retaining  for  their  own  use  the  offices  on 
the  ground  floor,  having  the  entrance  at  the 
comer  of  Church-lane,  and  a few  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  The  main  staircase  Is  in  Church- 
lane,  having  a separate  entrance,  and  is  avcnl- 
able  for  access  to  the  several  chambers ; here, 
also,  provision  is  made  for  urinals  and  water- 
closets.  The  construction  is  fire-proof  through- 
out. The  maiu  stairs  are  of  stone.  There  are 
staircases  of  oak, — in  the  shop,  ascending  to 
warerooms,  and  in  the  public  office  of  the  com- 
pany, communicating  with  the  secretary’s  and 
board  room  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  vaults 
and  kitchen  offices  in  the  basement.  The  face 
of  the  work  is  executed  entirely  in  cut  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  cost 
will  be  about  9,0001.  when  all  is  completed.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  David  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh;  the 
builder,  Mr.  W.  Crowe ; and  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  J.  Robertson. 

An  addition  is  in  course  of  erection  to  the 
Baggot-street  Hospital,  in  this  city,  affording 
accommodation  for  twenty-two  beds,  and  will 
cost  about  1,500Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Chas. 
Geoghegan. 

The  ^undation-stone  of  a largo  building  for 
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blind  females,  tinder  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  called  St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  was  re- 
cently laid  at  Merrion,  near  this  city.  The  cost 
will  be  about  10,0001.  Mr.  Chas.  Geoghegan  is 
the  architect. 

The  new  entrance,  steps,  and  balnstraded  ter- 
race, to  the  City  Hall,  is  now  making  progress 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thos.  Turner, 
architect.  Mr.  Meade  is  the  contractor  for  the 
work. 

Tenders  have  been  invited  for  a large  castle, 
at  Castlelough,  for  Mr.  A.  Parker.  The  cost,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  nearly  14,0001.  Messrs.  Lan- 
yon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon,  are  the  architects. 

The  opening  meeting,  for  the  session  1866-67, 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire- 
land was  held  on  Thursday,  15th  instant,  when 
a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session 
was  read  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Owen, 
M.A.  The  usual  elections  were  held ; and  Mr. 
Thos.  Drew  explained  some  interesting  drawings 
which  he  had  prepared  from  accurate  dimensions, 
during  the  recess,  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Audeon 
or  St.  Ouen,  portions  of  which  date  from  1455. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attending  mem- 
bers are  not  more  numerous. 

A statue  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  an  eminent 
physician,  was  recently  placed  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  with  appropriate  ceremony.  It  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Foley,  R.A. 


PARIS. 

The  improvements  in  Paris,  although,  no 
doubt,  most  salutary  and  desirable,  necessarily 
destroy  many  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  dear 
to  the  archffiologist  and  historian,  as  well  as  the 
mere  lover  of  the  picturesque  ; and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  before  long  Paris  will  be  as  destitute 
as  London  of  those  interesting  remains  of  past ! 
ages  which  delight  us  in  less  civilized  cities,  j 
One  of  the  few  remains  of  Medimval  Paris,  un-  I 
touched  by  restoration,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  | 
Rue  des  Precheurs,  a narrow,  dirty  street,  near 
the  Halles  Centrales,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  , 
the  year  1184,  and  was  built  upon  a portion  of 
the  small  fief  of  Thcrounne.  At  the  angle  of 
this  street  and  the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  is  a Jesse-  I 
tree,  carved  in  wood,  and  tolerably  well  pre-  ' 
served,  supporting  on  its  lateral  branches  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  kings  of  Judah,  and  on  the 
highest  branch  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  the 
whole  of  the  figures  having  been  enriched  with  | 
colour  and  gilding.  Another  tree,  somewhat  > 
similar,  formerly  existed  at  the  angle  of  the 
Rue  des  Vieilles  Etuves,  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
This  was  on  a large  scale ; but,  instead  of  human 
figures,  the  branches  were  loaded  with  apples. 
An  army  of  young  monkeys  gambolled  among 
the  boughs,  throwing  down  the  fruit,  which  a 
monkey  of  mature  age,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  quietly  appropriated.  This  carving,  which 
probably  had  some  political  meaning,  was  exe- 
cuted with  considerable  skill,  and  was  trans- 
ferred some  time  ago  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Petits  Augustins. 

The  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  between  the  Avenue 
Parmentier  and  the  Rue  Saint  Maur,  is  to  be 
rebuilt  from  designs  by  M.  Ballu.  The  cost 
will  be  about  40,0001.,  an  enormous  sum  ; but  in 
this  estimate  is  probably  included  the  wall  deco- 
ration, which  is  usually  of  a very  sumptuous 
character,  in  French  churches. 

M.  le  Due  has  been  elected  by  the  “ Academie 
des  Beaux  Arts,”  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  sec- 
tion of  architecture  caused  by  the  death  of  M.  de 
Gisors.  M.  Botrel,  of  Paris,  has  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  new  theatre  at  Angers. 


THE  METROPOLITAN?  GAS  SUPPLY. 

A DEPUTATION  recently  waited  on  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
order  to  invite  the  action  of  the  Government, 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  of  the  last  session,  that 
amendments  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Metropolis  Gas  Act  of  1860.  That  committee 
reported,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  found 
the  illuminating  power  greater,  and  the  quality 
of  the  gas  better,  in  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Birmingham,  Plymouth,  and  other  towns,  than 
in  London  ; that  the  purification  was  imperfect 
in  London  ; that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to 
raise  the  market  value  of  the  shares  and  to  in- 
crease the  dividends  of  the  companies,  so  that 
all  paid  10  per  cent.,  and  many  had  in  addition 


paid  large  sums  in  the  form  of  back  dividends, 
and  had  laid  by  reserve  funds.  The  committee 
also  reported  in  favour  of  a higher  illuminating 
power  and  a redaction  in  price  ; that  a chemical 
board  should  be  appointed  at  the  cost  of  the  gas 
companies,  to  regulate  the  analysis  of  purity  and 
illuminating  power,  with  adeqnate  powers  j and 
that  a limitation  of  the  power  of  making  up 
former  deficient  dividends  should  be  reduced 
from  six  years  to  three  years.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  promised  to  consider  the  question,  to 
obtain  further  information,  and  to  give  an  early 
answer. 

In  the  last  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  town 
clerk  read  a communication  from  the  vestry 
clerk  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  enclosing  a 
resolution  by  the  vestry  to  invite  all  the  other 
parishes  in  the  metropolis  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  Metro- 
polis Gas  Act,  1860,  and  inviting  the  corporation 
to  join  in  the  endeavour  to  effect  that  object. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bootems  said  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  informing  the  court  that  the 
Special  Gas  Committee  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they  had  received  an 
intimation  from  these  gentlemen  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a Bill 
next  Session  of  Parliament  with  a view  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
gas  to  the  metropolis.  The  communication  from 
Mr.  Buzzard  was  referred  to  the  Special  Gas 
Committee  for  them  to  take  what  steps  they 
considered  necessary  in  the  matter. 

Meantime,  however,  the  London  Corporation 
have  given  public  notice  of  their  intention  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a Bill  for  the  jiurchase 
of  lands  and  erection  of  gas  works,  in  West  Ham 
and  East  Ham,  and  in  Woolwich;  power  for  the 
corporation  to  purchase  by  agreement  or  com- 
pulsion,  all  or  part  of  the  existing  gas  works 
and  property  of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company,  the  City  of  London  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company; 
power  to  manufacture  gas  ; power  to  supply  gas 
within  the  City  of  London  and  Liberties  ; powers 
as  to  laying  of  pipes  in  certain  parishes  ; amend- 
ments of  Acts,  and  other  purposes. 

Another  Bill  is  also  announced  for  the  better 
regulation  of  metropolitan  gas  companies  and 
ensuring  a cheaper  and  better  supply  of  gas,  as 
well  as  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  or  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to 
buy  up  the  gas  companies  compulsorily  or  by 
agreement.  Some  of  the  companies  are  also  in 
the  field  with  their  Bills  for  purchase  of  land, 
erection  of  new  works,  and  other  purposes. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  adjourned  debate  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bedford, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Committee 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
part  of  the  corporation  funds  in  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  worst  portions  of  the  property  in 
the  City,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community,  some  relief  cannot  be  afforded  with- 
out loss  to  the  corporation,  Dr.  Saunders  sup- 
ported the  motion. 

Deputy  Fry  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
motion,  but  suggested  that  the  last  part  of  it 
should  be  altered  by  adding  the  words  after  the 
word  “ corporation,”  “ and  with  a view  to 
remedy  the  increasing  evil  of  overcrowding  in 
dwelling-houses  in  the  City.” 

Mr.  Bedford  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
alteration  suggested  by  the  bon.  deputy. 

Deputy  Elliott  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  motion, 
and  »aid  that  the  great  evil  arose  from  the  existence  of 
old  and  wretched  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  moat  dissolute 
pud  lilthy  class  of  the  community,  and  this  was  rapidly 
being  remedied  by  railways  and  other  causes  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  saw  by  a report  of  Dr.  Letbeby's  that  no 
less  than  1,200  such  buildings  had  been  pulled  down  within 
the  last  ten  years.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  whaterer  powers  they  might 
tahe  to  remedy  the  evils  of  filth  and  neglect  that  now  ex- 
isted, there  was  a certain  class  of  persons  who,  if  their 
dwellings  were  cleaned  and  made  decent  to-day,  would, 
by  their  own  neglect,  be  in  the  same  condition  of  iilth|and 
misery  a month  hence ; and  he  believed  that,  in  a great 
many  cases  the  poor  themselves  were  alone  to  blame  for 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

Mr.  Lawley  supported  the  motion,  upon  the  ground 
simply,  as  he  stated,  that,  although  a good  deal  had  no 
doubt  been  done  by  the  establishment  ot  model  lodging- 
houses  and  other  means  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  corporation  to  see 
whether  more  could  not  still  be  done  to  eflect  this  object. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion,  as  amended 
at  the  suggestion  of  Deputy  fry,  was  agreed  to. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Lo7idon. — The  ship-carpenfcera,  iron-workers, 
and  other  workmen  in  the  east  of  London,  are 
iu  great  distress  from  want  of  work,  and  a large 
meeting  of  them  has  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  what  should  be  done.  It  is  said 
that  no  less  than  12,000  workmen  are  at  present 
out  of  employment  in  the  east  of  London.  A 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  influential  classes 
of  the  district  was  advised. 

The  Potteries.  — A letter  from  Mr.  Lynam, 
architect,  lately  appeared  in  the  Staffordshire 
Advertiser,  to  the  effect  that,  whilst  the  working 
bricklayers  in  the  Fotteries  at  first  declined 
arbitration,  they  had  since  agreed  to  accept  it  ,* 
and  that  the  masters,  in  reply  to  an  offer  from 
Mr.  Lynam  suggesting  that  steps  shonld  be 
taken  to  secure  the  reference  of  the  dispute  to 
arbitration,  declined  now  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  unless  some  guarantee  were 
given  for  the  protection  of  the  non-union  men 
in  their  employ,  and  whom  they  had  engaged  on 
the  bricklayers  striking  and  declining  ai'bitra- 
tion.  To  this  Mr.  Lynam  replied,  that  “ for 
either  party  to  make  conditional  stipulations  of 
the  above  character  is  to  shift  from  the  principle 
of  arbitration;”  and  as  he  had  no  answer  to 
this  letter,  he  published  his  statement.  Mr. 
John  Steele,  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, encloses  to  the  Advertiser  a copy  of  a letter 
he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Lynam.  This  letter  con- 
tained the  following  resolution  of  the  Builders’ 
Association : — 

“That  this  association  cannot  consider  any  offer  of 
arbitration  which  does  not  include  a satisfactory  gunruntee 
that  the  interests  of  the  non-union  men  shall  be  con- 
sidered; it  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  best  course  for  the 
men  ou  strike  to  pursue  is  to  commence  work  under  the 
existing  rules  ; and  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
anything  unfair  to  them  in  the  same,  to  take  advantage 
of  Rule  8,  which  provides,  ‘That  the  rules  shall  continue 
in  force  until  altered,  as  above  provided,  after  six  months* 
notice  has  been  given  by  the  party  requiring  the  altera- 
tion to  the  other  in  writing.' " 

Mr.  Steele  proceeds  to  justify  the  masters 
in  insisting  on  the  protection  of  the  non- 
union men  in  tlieir  employ,  observing  that  the 
union  men  refused  arbitration  and  struck 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  when 
they  thought  everything  was  in  their  power; 
that  the  masters  had  obtained  other  work- 
men who  had,  in  spite  of  “violence  and  inti- 
midation of  no  ordinary  kind,”  remained  true 
to  them;  and  that  it  would  be  as  unjust  as 
it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  masters  to  turn 
adrift  these  men  who  had  stood  by  them  in  their 
hour  of  need,  or  to  subject  them  to  tyranny. 
Besides  this,  it  was  urged  that  the  men  had 
sundered  their  connexion  with  the  masters, 
and  only  offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion when  their  attempt  to  force  their  own  terms 
on  the  masters  had  failed. 

All  the  earthenware  manufacturers  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  or  eight  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Masters’ 
Union,  recently  closed  their  works.  Both  the  com- 
mittees ofthe  Masters’  Union  and  the  executives 
of  the  Operatives’  Societies  had  meetings.  The 
former  decided  unanimously  that  the  lock-out 
must  continue  until  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
hired  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  masters. 
The  operatives’  executives  passed  resolutions 
designating  the  lock-out  as  injudicious,  cruel, 
and  unnecessary ; and  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
an  amicable  settlement,  and  believing  that  the 
masters’  chief  objection  to  monthly  hiring  arose 
from  a fear  that  it  would  lead  to  changes  of 
prices  for  labour,  they  offered  a guarantee  to  the 
masters  that  no  alteration  in  prices  agreed  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  tho  hiring  year  should  be 
made  during  the  year.  Tho  masters  accepted 
a pledge  of  honour  to  that  effect  from  delegates 
of  the  union,  and  the  lock-out  is  over. 

Burton-upon-T)'ent. — The  strike  in  the  building 
trade  had  lasted  for  three  weeks,  when  a letter 
was  received  by  the  secretary  to  the  General 
Builders’  Association,  from  Mr.  Metcalfe,  secre- 
tary to  the  Trades  Council  of  Burton-upon-Trent, 
asking  the  masters  to  receive  a deputation  to 
try  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
present  question.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
result. 

Gloucester. — The  masons  here  have  given 
notice  that  from  April  1st  their  regulation 
wages  are  to  be  303.  per  week  of  56^  hours. 

Sheffield. — In  reply  to  trades  deputations  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  individual  opinions  of 
the  Government  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  trade  outrages  in 

Sheffield,  and  a commission  is  hinted  at. The 

stokers  at  the  Gas  Company’s  Works,  who  are 
receiving  30s.  a week,  sent  in  a demand  for  an 
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advance  of  5s.,  requiring  an  answer  by  bearer. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  the  men  have 
ceased  work.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  men 
were  willing  to  go  on  with  their  work,  but  were 
fearful  of  refusing  to  act  with  the  rest. 

Edinburgh. — A number  of  the  journeymen 
joiners  of  Edinburgh  have  turned  out  on  strike 
rather  than  submit  to  a reduction  of  one  half- 
penny per  hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
which  is  6d.  per  hour.  The  workmen  proposed 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  a conference 
between  employers  and  employed,  but  this  pro- 
posal had  been  declined.  The  workmen  allege 
that  if  the  proposed  reduction  had  been  accepted, 
it  would  place  them  in  a position  financially 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  leading  building 
trades,  and  one  penny  below  others  who  have 
lately  received  an  advance  of  wages. 

Leith. — A misunderstanding  having  arisen  in 
Leith  between  several  of  the  master  masons  and 
their  journeymen,  the  latter  are  out  on  strike. 
The  masters  having  intimated  their  intention  of 
reducing  the  men’s  pay  to  6d.  per  hour,  the  wages 
given  in  Edinburgh,  the  workmen  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  reduction — a halfpenny  an  hour — 
provided  the  masters  would  pledge  themselves 
not  to  enforce  a further  reduction  of  wages  during 
the  winter.  The  masters  would  not  give  the 
pledge  demanded,  and  therefore  the  men  struck 
work.  The  strike  is  at  present  only  partial — the 
masons  at  the  New  Docks,  and  at  a large  now 
building  in  Bernard-street,  being  still  at  work. 


MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  notice  that  on 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day  the  magnesium  light  was 
used  with  good  eti'ect  at  the  Guildhall.  One  of 
Larkin’s  patent  lamps,  which  excited  interest  at 
the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, was  suspended  from  the  spire  and  brought 
out  the  design  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  in  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  in  a remarkable  manner. 
From  this  eminence  the  light  was  seen  from  all 
parts  of  London  where  the  spire  was  visible  j 
and  its  reflection  [on  the  sky  set  several  firemen 
in  motion.  Two  other  lamps  were  suspended  in 
the  court-yard,  and  lighted  up  with  a peculiar 
radiance  between  sunlight  and  moonlight.  In 
these  lamps  the  magnesium  is  burned  in  powder 
delivered  from  a tube  as  sand  from  an  hour- 
glass. The  lamp  on  the  spire  burned  for  up- 
wards of  eight  hours  without  interruption,  we 
are  told.  The  hinderance  to  the  use  of  this  light 
is  the  cost  of  the  metal,  which,  we  understand, 
is  now  supplied  in  quantities  at  3s.  per  ounce. 
This,  doubtless,  is  a great  reduction ; but  surely 
if  chemists  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter, 
some  process  might  be  devised  whereby  one  of 
the  most  abundant  metals  in  nature  might  be 
delivered  from  its  ore  at  a price  proportionate  to 
its  abundance. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

A Leamington  School. — The  committee  of  the 
Leamington  Museum  and  Philosophical  Society 
have  issued  a programme  respecting  the  sectional 
department  of  a school  of  art,  the  establishment 
of  which  has  been  resolved  on.  Mr.  Charles 
Ryan,  formerly  head  master  of  the  Leeds  and 
Halifax  schools,  has  agreed  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  rooms  are  being  fitted 
up  with  requisite  appliances  for  art  instruction. 

The  SheJIield  School. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  school  the  report  of  the  council  was  read, 
which  stated  that  they  find  the  present  income 
of  the  school  far  below  its  expenditure,  and  that 
the  only  way  of  placing  the  school  upon  a sound 
financial  basis  appears  to  be  the  extinguishment 
of  the  building  and  bank  debts,  amounting  to 
1,3521.,  and  a doubling  of  the  amount  received 
from  annual  subscriptions ; and,  unless  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  are  prepared  to  respond 
to  these  requirements,  it  adds,  this  valuable 
school  must  inevitably  be  closed  in  a very  few 
years,  and  its  excellent  building  be  sold  to 
liquidate  its  liabilities.  Any  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  school  fees  would  not  merely  ex- 
clude the  majority  of  its  pupils  from  its  classes, 
but  reduce  the  aggregate  income  derived  from 
fees.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sounes, 
the  head  master,  expresses  the  same  opinion 
as  to  the  increase  of  fees.  It  states,  on 
the  other  [band,  that  the  number  of  students 
and  amount  of  fees  are  steadily  increasing.  But 
much  more  might  be  done,  and  the  largeness  of ; 


the  school  and  the  rapidly-increasing  demand 
for  advanced  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  render  it  impossible  that  the  work  can 
be  done  rightly  in  every  department  without 
sufficient  means.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy 
works, including  drawings,  paintings,  and  models, 
were  sent  to  London  in  March  last,  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes  in  accordance  with  the  new 
minutes  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Twenty-eight  prizes  have  been  awarded,  twelve 
“ honourable  mentions,”  eighteen  works  chosen 
for  national  competition,  and  forty -nine  students 
mentioned  whose  works  have  been  found  satis- 
factory. Two  national  prizes  have  been  awarded. 
The  ladies’  classes  have  this  year  taken  seven 
prizes  and  one  honourable  mention,  including 
one  national  prize  and  the  Montgomery  medal. 
Thirty-three  “passes”  and  three  certificates 
were  gained  at  the  second  grade  examination, 
held  at  the  School  of  Art  in  March  last.  One 
student  has  been  appointed  by  the  Department 
to  a National  Scholarship,  and  is  now  assisting 
in  the  decoration  of  the  new  museum.  The 
master  states  that  he  has  received  a letter  from 
one  of  the  highest  decorating  firms  in  London, 
expressing  a wish  to  have  assistance  from  this 
school,  and  stating  that,  on  looking  round  the 
works  exhibited  from  the  different  Schools  of 
Art  at  South  Kensington,  he  was  particularly 
struck  by  those  sent  from  Sheffield. 

The  Birkenhead  School.— The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  Government  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  this 
institution  has  taken  place  in  the  Public  Library. 
Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  presided.  In  opening 
the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  said  the  Birken- 
head School  was  established  in  1855,  given  up 
in  1S60,  and  re-established  in  1861.  Since  its 
re-opening,  in  1861,  upwards  of  500  students 
had  attended  the  various  classes ; five  had 
obtained  national  medallions,  and  four  others 
honourable  mention  in  the  national  competition 
of  the  art  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 10-1 
local  medals  had  been  awarded,  and  30  students 
had  passed  the  whole  of  the  second  grade  of 
examinations.  These  persona  were  principally 
working  men,  who  had  given  their  evenings  to 
instruction  here,  and  bad  improved  their  position 
by  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  under  Mr. 
Bentley’s  charge.  During  the  present  year  the 
school  had  been  attended  by  125  students,  21  of 
whom  had  attended  the  morning  classes,  and 
paid  1011. ; 101  had  attended  the  evening  classes, 
and  paid  881. ; the  total  amount  received  in  this 
place  being,  therefore,  only  1901.  Some  people 
said,  “Why  don’t  you  raise  the  fees?”  That 
could  not  be  done,  because  it  would  drive  the 
students  away.  It  would  not  do  to  raise  the 
fees ; but  there  were  two  other  courses  open. 
One  was  that  the  people  of  Birkenhead  should 
come  forward,  and  not  allow  an  institution  of 
this  kind  to  drop  through  from  the  want  of  1001. 
or  1501.  a-year,  which  was  incurred  in  paying 
the  rent  and  expenses  of  the  establishment. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  proposed  new  theatre  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  opened  by  October  of  next 
year.  Mr.  Chute  will  obtain  possession  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  to  be  built  early  in  February. 
The  services  of  an  architect  have  been  engaged. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  12,0001.  One-third  of 
the  sum  required  has  been  already  subscribed. 

Clei'edon. — A meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Clevedon  has  been  held,  to  discuss  the  proposed 
scheme  for  making  a pier  there,  which  will  give 
a direct  communication  with  South  Wales.  Mr. 
C.  Lompriere,  chairman  of  the  Aberystwith  and 
Tynemouth  Pier  Companies,  presided.  He  said 
the  company  obtained  an  Act  for  carrying  the 
scheme  into  eflect  last  session.  The  Act  gave 
them  power  to  raise  20,0001.  j but  with  proper 
care  and  management,  a pier  might  be  con- 
structed for  7,0001.  That  represented  700  shares 
at  101.  each.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Dudley,  offered  them 
a pier  which  had  been  made  for  a foreign  govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  left  on  their  hands,  for 
6,0001.,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  obtained  for 
less.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a committee  to 
carry  out  the  project. 

Liverpool. — The  New  Star  Concei-t  Hall  in 
Williamson-square  is  designed  to  bold  between 
1,800  and  2,000  persons,  and  its  dimensions  are 
as  follow  : — Length,  90  ft.  j width,  60  ft. ; 
height,  40  ft.  The  cost  of  the  building  in  its 
completed  state  will  bo  about  22,0001.  The 
body  of  the  hall  will  be  occupied  first  by  the 
orchestra,  of  seventeen  performers  ; next  by  the 
orchestra  stalls  j and  the  greater  part  of  it  by  a 


sort  of  pit,  into  which  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  audience  will  find  its  way.  The  gallery  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  reserved 
seats  facing  the  proscenium,  and  the  others  for 
the  boxes  and  side  galleries.  The  interior  of 
the  house,  we  were  informed,  was  designed  after 
that  of  the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  London.  Messrs. 
Defries  have  contracted  for  a aeries  of  star -gas 
pendants.  The  drop-curtain  and  such  scenes  as 
are  necessary  will  be  by  Mr.  Telbin.  Men  are  at 
work  upon  the  building  night  and  day,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  hall  will  be  opened  on  the 
26th  proximo. 


CONDITION  OP  LEEDS. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  have  been 
holding  an  inquiry  at  Leeds.  In  the  course 
of  it, 

Mr.  W.  Swale,  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  examined  by  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
said  he  was  appointed  smoke  inspector  in  1853, 
which  office  he  had  continued  until  1857,  when 
he  was  made  general  inspector  of  nuisances. 
He  did  not  inspect  lodging-houses : that  duty 
came  under  another  department.  There  were  a 
great  many  pigs  kept  in  the  borough,  and 
they  were  very  often  complained  of  as  a great 
nuisance  by  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  also  by  himself.  In  the  township  of  Leeds 
there  were  7,120  ash-pits  ; and  in  the  borough 
there  were  12,000,  exclusive  of  water-closets. 
There  were  about  45,000  houses,  and  the  average 
of  ash-pit  accommodation  was  1 to  each  3^ 
houses  in  the  township  and  1 to  3$  houses  in  the 
borough.  There  were  nearly  1,000  bed-rooms 
and  living  apartments  erected  immediately  above 
these  ash-pits.  The  cleansing  of  the  several 
ash-pits  cost  the  Leeds  Corporation  2,2001.  per 
annum  about  three  years  ago,  but  now  it  was 
considerably  more  than  that.  With  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  river,  he  stated  that  the  borough 
scavengers  only  the  other  day  took  out  50  dead 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  ; and,  he  believed, 
almost  the  same  number  might  be  taken  out 
evojy  day  if  the  river  was  properly  dredged. 
There  were  about  3,500  water-closets  in  Leeds, 
receiving  water  from  the  water-works,  but  that 
was  exclusive  of  the  large  manufactories,  which, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  raise  the  number  up  to 
5,000. 

Dr.  Chadwick  stated  that  he  had  been  in 
practice  in  Leeds  for  thirty  years.  The  Aire 
was  now  the  foulest  river  that  he  knew  of.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  unsatisfactory 
death-rate  of  the  borough,  and  attributed  it 
mainly  to  our  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
partly  to  the  manufactures  carried  on.  Ho 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  death-rate  was 
somewhat  overstated,  inasmuch  as  it  was  nob 
generally  taken  into  consideration  that  the  birth- 
rate was  also  very  high.  Typhos  and  typhoid 
fevers  were  the  most  frequent  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  borough.  The  great  number  of 
ash-pits  and  the  close  proximity  of  dwellings  to 
them,  no  doubt,  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
checking  of  disease.  The  mortality  in  Leeds 
for  the  past  year  had  been  13,000.  At  the  time 
the  Irish  fever  was  raging,  the  sewage  works  of 
Leeds  were  carried  out  very  extensively,  and  a 
cessation  was  immediately  manifest,  although  it 
did  not  entirely  remove  it,  as  there  were  con- 
tinually isolated  cases  arising. 

The  evidence  elicited  during  the  inquiry  has 
shown  a frightful  state  of  things,  and  has 
astonished  the  inhabitants,  who,  of  course,  have 
forgotten  the  particulars  we  gave  of  the  town 
some  years  ago,  and  will  with  equal  rapidity 
forget  what  has  just  now  been  said.  The  river 
is  in  a fearful  condition. 

" Let  onr  readers  but  imagine  for  themselves  what  the 
scene  presented  at  the  point  where  the  great  sewer  poura 
its  contents  into  the  river  is  likely  to  be.  It  collects  into 
one  vast  stream  the  tilth  and  sewage  of  a town  of  230,000 
inhabitants,  a town,  moreover,  abounding  with  manufac- 
tories which  produce  far  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  refuse.  And  this  matter  is  poured  in  aceaseless  stream 
iuto  au  open  river.  Well  may  we  hear  that  the  air  is  so 
full  of  foul  gases  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  breathe  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; that  the  cattle  are  not  merely  unable 
to  driuk  of  the  water,  but  are  so  injuriously  afl'ected  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  last  year  they  fell  easy 
and  early  victims  to  the  plague,  and  that  the  human 
residents  near  this  horrible  place  are  the  constant  subjects 
of  typhus  and  small-por,  and  diarrhma,— of  ail  those 
ailments,  in  short,  which  medical  men  in  modern  times 
have  united  in  describing  as  preventible.” 

If  the  town  bad  attended  to  onr  warnings, 
thousands  of  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Tha 
death-rate  has  gradually  increased,  and  is  now 
no  less  than  33i  in  the  thousand.  Say  that  this 
is  only  7 in  a thousand  more  than  it  need  be, 
under  Providence,  with  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
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menta,  and  this  means  that  1,610  persons  in 
Leeds  die  each  year  before  their  time  ! 

Mr.  Eawlinson  has  been  very  properly  urging, 
daring  the  inquiry,  the  necessity  of  ventilating 
the  sewers  previously  even  to  the  utilization  of 
the  sewage.  This  step  alone  would  probably  save 
many  lives. 


VALUE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
EAMSGATE. 

The  Eamsgate  Improvement  Commissioners 
have  agreed  to  purchase  several  hundred  feet  of 
land  abutting  upon  High-street,  including  part 
of  the  site  of  the  old  library  and  the  new  tavern, 
at  the  large  price  (for  a provincial  town)  of 
43,5601.  per  acre.  Already  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion has  commenced,  and  the  lower  part  of  High- 
street  presents  an  appearance  of  ruinj  but  this 
is  only  preparatory  to  the  widening  of  the  street 
to  an  extent  of  some  9 ft.  or  10  ft.;  and,  when 
the  new  houses  which  are  to  occupy  the  widened 
street  shall  have  been  built  (and  already  the 
first  contract  has  been  taken  under  Messrs.  Sear 
& Boyd,  architects),  a thoroughfare  of  somewhat 
ample  dimensions  will  be  secured  to  the  largo 
confluence  of  traffic  from  Queen-street,  King- 
Btreet,  and  the  Royal  Harbour.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  commissioners  will  not,  as  is 
reported  of  them,  allow  old  and  unsightly  build- 
ings to  remain  in  existence  on  this  fine  site,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  and  more  pretentious 
elevations  of  their  immediate  neighbours. 


DEATH  AND  RAINFALL. 

You  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  following 
statement  worthy  of  the  attention  of  yonr 
readers,  from  its  bearing  on  the  important 
question  of  the  efleots  of  elevation  and  moisture 
on  health. 

From  1857  to  1865  (both  inclusive)  there  have 
been  seven  yeai-s  in  each  of  which  the  rainfall  at 
Oxford  has  been  plus  or  minus  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  whole  period  by  at  least  four  inches  ; 
and  the  following  tables  will  show  how  erroneous 
the  opinion  is  that  Oxford  is  rendered  unhealthy 
from  its  low  situation,  and  from  its  neighbour- 
hood being  liable  to  floods  : — 

Eain  per  cent,  in  Death-rate  in  Oxford 
excess  of  percent,  below  the 


1818  . 
1652  , 
1660  . 


average. 
....  20-5 
....  39-8 


1851  , 
1854  . 
1664  . 


average. 


Death-rate  per 

excess  of  average, 

10-9 

30  6 


9 4 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Ths  first  compensation  case  of  the  many  that  will  arise 
through  the  extension  of  the  Poat-ollice  has  been  heard 
by  the  Recorder  and  a special  jury  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court.  It  was  a claim  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  sewing, 
machine  manufacturer,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Marlin's-lc- 
Grand,  for  his  premises,  and  loss  consequent  on  removal. 
The  jury  viewed  the  property,  and  on  their  return  a con- 
lerence  took  place  betvreen  the  counsel.  Mr.  Coleridge 
counsel  for  the  Post-office  authorities,  on  the  termination 
of  the  consultation,  told  the  jury  that  the  matter  had  been 
settled,  and  they  would  be  spared  a long  inquiry.  The 
jury  might  wonder  that  terms  had  not  been  come  to  with- 
out  incurring  the  present  expense  ; but  the  fact  was,  until 
•he  had  conferred  with  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hawkins 
he  could  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
tne  claim  made.  A verdict  would  be  taken  for  4 000 
guineas.  Mr.  Hawkins  expressed  his  concurrence  The 
verdict  would  be  by  consent  for  4,200i.  A verdict  was 
recorded  for  that  sura.  The  claim  was  13,688i 


MEMENTO  OF  SAINT  ANDREW’S,  DUBLIN. 

Seeing  by  the  Builder  of  Nov.  3,  p.  821,  that 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dublin,  is  approaching 
completion,  I would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  in- 
tended  to  replace  Smyth’s  statue  of  its  patron 
saint  to  its  former  or  a similar  position  before 
the  building  is  finished.  The  statue  is  a good 
one,  and  its  history,  with  that  of  its  sculptor,  is  a. 
Bad  one,  and  otherwise  it  has  an'interest  as  well 
as  the  old  church  which  for  half  a century  it  had 
adorned. 

A duplicate  of  it  or  something  like  it,  sur- 
mounts  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  same 
Bamt,  in  Westland-row,  Dublin.  A memorial 
still  exists  of  the  miserable  requital  the  founder 
of  the  Irish  school  of  sculpture  received  for  his 
work  for  the  former  church.  I shall  not  repro- 
dnee  that  fat  item  for  artistic  expenditure  now  : 
I shall  let  it  rest  in  the  shade ; but  I hope  we 
shall  not  hear  the  unwelcome  news  hereafter, 
that  this  memorial  statue,  like  its  artist,  was 
mercilessly  thrustaside  into  the  cobwebbed  crypts 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  many  more 
evidences  of  crucified  genius  have  recorded 
tnemselves. 

I may  remark,  that  in  the  old  church,  which 
the  present  one  is  replacing,  were  the  chandeliers 
that  once  belonged  to  the  Irish  Senate  ; and  if 
I recollect  aright  the  pews  were  after  the  design 
of  Francis  Johnston,  the  architect  of  the  General 
Post  Office  and  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  the 
fodder  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

The  present  structure,  like  its  predecessor 
occupies  the  site  of  a place  known  some  cen’ 
twines  back  as  Hogges  or  Hoggin  Green.  It 
may  be  seen  marked,  I think,  in  Speed’s  Map  of 
publm,  1610.  The  late  edifice  was  commonly 
Imown  as  the  “Round  Church,”  though  ellip- 
ticalinplan.  ^ 

Old  St.  Andrew’s  and  its  surroundings  have 
mng  possessed  a historic  interest  for  many. 
Rerhaps  some  octogenarian  in  “Civita  Eblana” 
woTUd  awaken  some  reminiscences  for  the  sake 
or  that  art  which  we  all  love.  H. 


, In  1R5S  both  raio-fall  and  death-rate  were  oeiow  tlie 
average,  the  per  centage  being:— 

Rain.  Death-rate. 

16'2  10-4 

During  the  last  four  quarters,  i.e.,  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  18G5,  to  September  30,  1866,  the 
rainfall  in  Oxford  has  been  34  and  9.10ths  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  nineteen 
years,  and  the  death-rate  has  been  15  and 
S-lOths  below  it. 

The  last  quarter’s  death-rate  in  Oxford  was 
only  14  in  1,000  persons.  This  rate  is  unusually 
low,  but  it  is  not  unfairly  affected  by  the  Uni- 
versity,  as  the  census  in  1861  was  taken  durino- 
the  Easter  vacation.  G.  A.  Rowell.  ° 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP 
CORRECTION,  COLDBATH  FIELDS. 


Sir, — I have  no  means  of  obtaining  access  to 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Coldbath  Fields 
which  I care  to  adopt ; .bub,  as  I have  occasion 
to  pass  that  place  twice  a day,  I have  observed 
that  during  the  last  two  years  great  additions 
have  been  made,  and  an  entire  reconstruction 
appears  to  bo  going  on.  I have  heard  that  fifty 
thousand  pounds  will  be  expended  on  this  prison, 
which  is  a very  large  sum  considering  that  the 
magistrates  who  control  it  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  are  in  no  way  subject  to  any  responsi- 
bility to  the  ratepayers.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  point  I had  particularly  intended  to  draw 
attention  to,  but  to  the  policy  of  constructing 
such  an  immense  prison  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  where  land  is  so  scarce  and  high 
priced,  and  at  a time  when  there  is  such  a loud 
and  well-founded  cry  against  the  enormous 
destruction  of  workmen’s  dwellings.  This  prison 
is  not  so  much  a place  of  detention  until  trial  as 
a place  of  punishment ; and,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
™jght  just  as  well  be  placed  a few  miles  from 
town  as  where  it  is,  and  with  a space  enclosed 
of,  I should  say  at  a guess,  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres,  the  land  would  have  sold  for  a sufficient 
sum  to  have  purchased  a much  larger  site,  and 
also  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a new  prison,  and 
thus  save  the  ratepayers  from  an  onerous  tax. 
The  investment  of  so  large  a sum  as  I have 
named  in  new  buildings  now  renders  such  a 
course  impracticable,  and  I proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  what  has  been  done  so  far  as 
can  be  observed  outside  the  walls. 

The  hitherto  open  space  lying  along  the  wide 
part  of  the  street  known  as  Cobbam’s-row,  and 
used  as  a volunteer  drill-ground,  has  been  en- 
closed by  a wall  similar  to  that  round  the  rest 
of  the  prison  ground,  and  appropriated  chiefly  to 
the  purpose  of  a site  for  the  governor’s  bouse, 
which  new  structure  is  a handsome  one  in  the 
Italian  (^thic  style ; but  I cannot  help  saying 
that  it  is  strange  that  an  architect  who  could 
.design  this  building  should  have  injured  the 
effect  of  it  by  the  manner  in  which  the  lofty  wall 
has  been  joined  to  it.  The  house  is  set  back 
from  the  street  a few  feet,  and  the  wall  joins  it 
by  a rounding  instead  of  an  ogee,  or  some  other 
contrivance,  and  thus  the  front  angles  of  the 
house  are  buried  in  the  sides  of  this  high  battered 
wall,  which  gives  it  the  look  of  being  narrower 
at  the  base  than  the  top,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  most  careless  eye  should  not  pass  without 
seeing  this  blunder,  two  recesses  have  been  left 
m the  brickwork  of  the  front  wall  from  the 
comice  to  the  ground  for  the  rainwater  con. 


ductors,  which  without  the  least  constructive 
necessity  follow  the  batter  of  the  wall  to  the 
top.  The  right  way  is  followed  at  the  gateway 
near  the  house. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  town  knows  that  a very  important 
secondary  thoroughfare  passes  the  south  aide  of 
the  prison.  It  connects  the  Holborn  district 
with  the  City-road,  by  Elm-street,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Bxmouth,  Myddelton,  Spencer,  and  Charles 
streets,  and  is  generally  direct  and  tolerably 
wide,  except  at  two  points,  viz.,  Elm-street,  and 
at  the  contraction  of  Cobham-row  into  Coldbath- 
square,  so  called  although  only  a street,  while 
the  row  more  nearly  comes  up  to  a square.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  old  gateway  the  south  line 
of  the  prison  ground  diverges  easterly  till  ib 
reaches  the  Farringdon-road  at  a point  which  is 
in  a line  with  the  south  side  of  Exmouth-street ; 
BO  that  the  divergence  is  just  equal  to  the  width 
of  that  street.  Thus  a somewhat  long  trian- 
gular piece,  having  a base  of  some  40  ft.,  and 
running  out  at  its  apex  at  the  old  gateway,  con- 
taining at  the  outside  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  was 
all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  line  of  street 
straight,  and  to  have  greatly  improved  the  value 
of  the  adjoining  property;  but  the  want  of 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  vestry  and  the 
magistrates  prevented  this  from  being  oarried 
out.  Ib  would  have  been  but  an  inconsiderable 
concession  to  the  locality  bad  they  g^iven  it  or 
sc  Id  it  for  a merely  nominal  price,  as  the  existence 
of  the  prison  there  is  a serious  drawback  on  the 
prospect  of  the  neighbourhood ; and  had  the 
land  been  applied  to  building  purposes,  the  rates 
would  have  been  greatly  lightened.  J.  W. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Wellingborough. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  in  the  Midland-road.  The 
edifice  will  consist  of  a nave  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  and,  exclusive  of  the  chancel  and  vestry, 
will  be  73  ft.  6 in.  by  55  ft.,  which,  it  is  calculated, 
will  seat  500  persons.  The  chancel,  which  will 
terminate  in  a conical  apse,  will  be  35  ft.  bj 
22  ft.  6 in.  ; and  the  vestry  22  ft.  6 in.  by 
11  ft.  6 in.  Early  English  will  be  the  character 
of  the  church,  and  it  will  be  erected  chiefly  of 
stone  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  about  3,000J. 
All  the  sittings  are  to  be  free  and  unappropriated. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  J . Burkitt,  of  Wellingborough,  has  contracted 
for  the  stone  work;  and  Mr.  Cheater  for  the 
wood  work;  Mr.  Perkins  has  undertaken  the 
plumbing. 

Market  Harbor  ough. — Thechurch  of  St.  Andrew, 
_i  the  village  of  Great  Easton,  after  being  under 
the  bands  of  workmen  for  more  than  two  years,, 
has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship.  The 
work  had  been  contracted  for  at  six  different 
times.  The  contractors  who  completed  the 
works  were  Messrs.  Stanyon  & Son,  Market 
Harborough,  for  stonework,  and  Mr.  John  Love- 
day  for  woodwork.  The  steeple  and  tower  have 
been  rebuilt,  the  design  of  the  old  one  being 
followed.  There  was  formerly  a small  tower 
arch,  which  was  blocked  up  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a tower 
arch,  to  correspond  with  the  chancel  arch.  There 
was  also  a gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  front  of 
the  blocked-up  arch.  This,  too,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  organ  and  choir  placed  in  the 
chancel.  The  organ  is  fixed  in  a transept  on 
the  south  side,  the  back  part  of  the  transept 
being  used  as  a vestry.  The  stonework  of  the 
pillars  and  arches  has  been  relieved  of  its  coat 
of  whitewash,  and  old  and  decayed  plaster  has 
been  removed  from  the  walls,  and  they  have 
been  re-plastered,  although  not  whitewashed. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  two  small 
memorial  windows  of  stained  glass.  One  repre- 
sents “ Christ  raising  the  Centurion’s  Daughter,” 
with  the  text,  “ She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 
The  other  is  emblematical  of  “ The  Virgins  with 
the  Lights,”  the  accompanying  text  being,  “ Bo 
ye  also  ready.”  There  is  a small  light  of  stained 
glass  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
other  windows  of  the  chnrch  are  filled  with 
quoins  of  cathedral  glass,  having  a white  border. 
The  chancel  seats  are  of  deal.  The  roof,  which 
is  of  oak,  has  been  repaired.  The  chancel  floor 
is  laid  with  tiles  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Whet- 
stone, as  is  also  the  floor  within  the  altar-rails. 
The  repairs  coat  over  l,000i.  Mr.  Christian,  of 
London,  was  the  architect  employed. 

Sholing. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  ShoHng,  has 
been  consecrated  and  opened  for  divine  service.. 
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The  architect  Tras  Mr.  Colson,  of  Winchester, 
and  his  design  has  been,  carried  onb  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Bitteme.  The  church  is  a simple 
structure  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  plan 
is  that  of  a nave,  north  transept,  vestry  on  the 
north  and  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  a chancel 
terminated  by  a aemh  octagonal  apse.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  faced  with  Swanage  stone,  and  the 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roof  internally  is 
open-timbered,  and  externally  is  covered  with 
tiles  in  alternate  hands  of  red  and  grey,  and  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  a turret 
carrying  a bell,  and  surmounted  by  a spirelet, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  an  iron  cross,  coloured 
and  gilt.  The  seats,  which  number  nearly  400, 
a greater  portion  of  which  will  bo  free,  are  all 
open,  and  made  of  deal,  stained  with  oak.  The 
whole  work  has  cost  a little  over  2,0001. 

Churchill. — The  parish  church  of  Churchill, 
near  Kidderminster,  has  been  recently  doomed 
to  destruction.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester, 
diocesan  architect,  having  been  called  in  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  structure,  advises  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  rebuild  than  to  repair.  It 
has  been,  therefore,  decided  to  rebuild,  and  the 
architect  proposes  to  uso  in  the  new  building 
such  fragments  of  the  old  as  are  of  a correct 
ecclesiastical  character.  Plans  and  sketches 
have  been  furnished  for  a building  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
porch,  bell-turret,  or,  if  possible,  a spire;  the 
church  to  contain  120  sittings;  estimated  cost, 
more  than  1,OOOZ.,  of  which  sum  Lord  Lyttelton 
has  offered  5001. 

Wells  {Norfolk). — The  chancel  of  the  old 
church  has  been  restored  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Downing,  the  rector’s  mother,  and  re-opened. 
The  woodwork  of  the  roof,  which  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  has  been  repaired  and  covered 
with  new  lead.  The  stonework  has  been  cleansed 
and  repaired,  and  the  walls  covered  with  stucco, 
crossed  by  illuminated  passages  of  Scripture. 
Two  painted  windows  have  been  inserted,  one  to 
the  south-east,';  of  quarry  pattern,  with  kaleido- 
scope coloured  glass  in  tho  tracery,  surmounted 
by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  rector.  The 
east  window,  which  is  of  largo  dimensions,  con- 
tains an  illnstration  of  the  sentence  in  the 
Litany,  “ By  Thy  precious  death  and  burial,  by 
Thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  window 
is  of  six  lights,  three  of  which  on  the  left  con- 
tain the  Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  with  the  two 
thieves ; those  on  the  right  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Saviour,  while  the  angel  is  .rolling  away  the 
stone  and  the  guards  sleeping  by,  together  with 
the  distant  approach  of  the  women  from  Galilee 
and  the  two  disciples.  Beneath  is  a scene 
representing  the  Burial  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
corners  are  three  figures,  portraying  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity;  and  in  the  large  quatrefoil 
at  the  top  is  a figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Ascension,  amidst  clouds  of  glory,  and  attended 
by  varions  orders  of  angels,  underneath  which 
arc  the  eleven  apostles.  In  the  centre  appears 
a descending  dove.  The  chancel  screen  has  been 
restored  and  illuminated.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about 
1,500Z.  The  painted  windows  are  from  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  London;  the  carvings 
by  Mr.  Cullyer,  of  Norwich;  the  plumber’s  work 
by  Mr.  A.  Kettle,  of  Kenniughall ; and  the  whole 
of  the  carpenters’  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Plowman  & Son,  of  Wells.  All  the 
works  have  been  effected  from  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  rector.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  inhabitants  will  come  forward  to  aid  in 
tho  restoration  of  the  nave,  which  is  greatly  in 
need  of  repair. 

’ Dulas. — The  new  church  here  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  edifice  has  been  erected  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a cost  of  1,700Z.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  of  Hereford, 
architect.  Some  relics  of  the  old  church  have 
been  preserved,  but  even  the  stone  was  in  a 
crumbling  state.  The  style  is  Early  English  of 
thirteenth  century.  Externally,  the  principal 
features  are  the  east  window,  which  is  composed 
of  the  usual  three  lights  and  sexfoil  centre,  the 
wheel  window  in  the  western  gable,  the  sacristy, 
&c.,  north  porch,  and  arched  bell-gable  turret 
immediately  over  the  chancel.  The  chnrch  is 
arranged  with  open  seats  to  accommodate  100 
persons,  and  is  paved  throughout  with  tiles  from 
the  manufactory  at  Lugwardine.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  cathedral  tinted  glass  with  white 
borders. 

Bradley. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  which  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
recently-formed  parish  of  Bradley,  near  Bilston, 
Jias  been  formally  laid  by  Miss  Baldwin,  as- 


sisted by  Lady  Emily  Foley,  in  the  presence  of 
some  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  work- 
ing population  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  church 
is  designed  in  tho  thirteenth-centnry  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  will  accommodate  800 
persons.  The  plan  is  a nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a vestry  at  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  foirr  bays,  with  a 
clerestory.  The  nave  roof  is  of  hammer-beam 
constrnction.  The  aisles  are  roofed  in  a corre- 
sponding manner;  and  are  lighted  with  two- 
light  traceried  windows.  The  length  of  the  nave 
internally  is  78  ft.,  and  tho  entire  internal  width 
of  nave  and  aisles  is  65  ft.  6 in.  The  chancel  is 
31  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  is  roofed  with  an  open  roof. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  opens  with  an 
archway  into  the  chancel,  and  will  bo  in  part 
used  as  an  organ-chamber.  The  spire  will  be 
170  ft.  in  height.  The  walling  is  of  Gornal  stone 
in  coursed  ashlar  work,  dressed  with  Bath  stone. 
The  seating,  and  joinery  generally,  are  of  pitch 
pine  stained  and  varnished.  The  aisles  are  to  be 
laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles  in  patterns,  and  tho 
chancel  floor  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  contract 
for  the  entire  work  has  been  taken  by  Mr,  Nel- 
son, of  Dudley.  Plana  were  originally  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bidlake,  the  late  Mr.  Banka’s  successor, 
and  the  architect  under  whose  superintendence 
the  buildings  are  being  carried  oat,  Mr.  Whit- 
fleld  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


On  the  Constitution  and  Management  of  the 

Royal  Academy.  London  : Bell  & Daldy.  1864. 
Tjiis  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a fitting  time  for 
the  re-issne  of  a pamphlet,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  Academy  are  desirable.  The 
author  is  Mr.  John  Partridge,  a gentleman  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  who  has  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  withdrawn  from  pubbo  com- 
petition at  the  Academy  exhibitions.  He  adduces 
his  own  experience  in  corroboration  of  his  sug- 
gestion that  such  amendments  are  requisite, 
while  he  hopes  his  age  and  retirement  will  show 
that  the  good  of  the  Academy  and  of  art,  and 
no  personal  motive,  actuates  him  in  his  endea- 
vour to  effect  the  improvements  he  has  in  view. 
He  urges, — 

"That  arbitrary,  absolute,  irresponsible  power,  vested 
in  a few  men  over  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  a large 
body  of  their  professional  brethren,  must  result  in  its 
frequent  abuse ; and  that  no  minor  reforms  can  be 
effectual  while  this,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  retained,— a principle,  I believe, 
without  parallel  in  any  other  institution  in  this  country, 
totally  un-Engliah  in  its  character  and  tendencies,  aud 
most  deteriorating  in  its  effects,  morally  and  profession- 
ally,  on  the  academicians  themselves." 

Anil  besides  the  details  of  his  own  case,  he 
adduces  others,  and  says, — 

“I  grieve  to  add,  that  what  I have  myself  seen  and 
heard  from  members  of  their  own  body,  of  the  conduct 
of  academicians  towards  each  other,  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  warrant  confidence  in  a generous  treatment 
of  their  powerless  rivals.  If  envy,  malice,  and  intrigue 
find  place  among  the  members  relative  to  each  other, 
what  marvel  that  scant  jxistice  should  be  the  dole  of  the 
unprivileged." 

Although  Mr.  Partridge’s  grievance  belongs 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  present,  his  fate  and 
his  suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 


VARIORUM. 

" A Synopsis  of  Heraldry ; or,  a Short  and 
Easy  Method  of  acquiring  the  Art  of  Blazon,” 
by  C.  N.  Elvin,  M.A.  (published  by  Hardwioke), 
is  doubtless  quite  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ; but 
wo  fail  to  discover  any  special  characteristic 
distinguishing  it  from  other  introductions  to 
heraldry  already  existing.  However,  it  is  com- 
pendious, and  will  be  found  to  answer  its  in- 
tended purpose. 


glisccIIirniH. 

A Table  of  Newspapers.  — Messrs.  Vickers 
& Harrington  have  issued  their  “ Synopsis  of 
Newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,” 
upon  the  compilation  of  which  great  care  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing it  a permanently  useful  medium  of  reference 
to  all  classes  of  advertisers.  Being  on  one  sheet 
for  suspension,  the  required  information  can  be 
obtained  at  a glance. 


National  Albert  Memorial. — Last  week,  the 
Queen  visited  the  memorial  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort in  progress  in  Hyde  Park.  Her  Majesty  was 
conducted  round  the  works  by  the  architect  and 
the  contractor,  after  which  she  inspected  tho 
sculptures  of  the  podium,  which  are  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Armstead  & Philip. 

Shakspeare  Readings. — Many  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dallas  (late  Mias  Glyn) 
is  to  give  six  readings  in  St.  James’s  Hall  in 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 
The  first  will  take  place  (this)  Friday  evening, 
November  23rd,  when  Macbeth  will  be  read, 
with  the  whole  of  Locke’s  music,  to  be  pei’formed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  Choir.  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  King  John  are  to  follow. 

Svbmartne  PnoTOGKAPnY. — Mr.  Bazin  illumi- 
nates the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  means  of  electric 
light,  for  tho  purpose  of  discovering  the  position 
of  sunken  vessels,  &c.  His  photographic  studio 
consists  of  a strong  sheet-iron  box,  braced  trans- 
versely, and  admitting  the  light  through  lens- 
shaped  water-tight  windows  ; and  he  can  re- 
main in  it  without  inconvenience  for  about  ten 
minutes.  He  has,  it  is  said,  produced  sharp  and 
well-defined  photographs,  suited  to  render  easy 
the  recovery  of  objects  sunk  to  considerable 
depths,  and  has  already  worked  at  depths  ap- 
proaching to  300  ft. 

A Fact  for  Geologists. — In  sinking  a shaft 
at  the  Garden  Tin  Mine,  in  Morvah,  says  the 
Cornish  Telegraph,  the  men  have  met  with  a 
perfect  pillar,  about  8 in.  in  diameter,  standing, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  solid  rock,  and  very  different 
in  its  composition  from  the  surrounding  granite ; 
and,  what  is  stranger  still,  at  the  base  of  this 
pillar  they  have  come  upon  what  they  say  is  a 
fly-wheel  of  the  same  material.  Something 
similar  was  said  of  another  discovery  a few 
years  since ; but  the  pillar,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  was  ftnnd  to  be  a natural  production  of 
igneous  rock,  like  the  Staffa  columns,  which  are 
of  basalt. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Ti’nnel. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  holes  which  will  have  to  be 
drilled  by  the  rock-boring  machines  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  before  that  work  is  completed, 
is  about  1,600,000.  The  total  depth  of  all 
these  holes  when  bored  will  amount  to  about 
4,265,890  ft.,  which  is  105  times  the  length  of 
the  tunnel.  Nearly  13,000,000,000  blows  will  be 
struck  by  the  perforators  to  do  this  work.  The 
entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  French  side  is 
3,946  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
termination  on  the  Italian  side,  4,380  ft. ; so 
that  the  actual  difference  of  level  between  the 
two  extremities  is  about  434  ft. 

Mr.  Peadodt  in  America. — Mr.  Peabody 
passed  lately  through  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Baltimore  for  the  inauguration  of  his  institute, 
to  which  be  has  made  a further  gift  of  500,000 
dollars.  He  has  also  just  presented  150,000 
dollars  to  Harvard  University  for  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a museum  and  professorship 
of  American  arcbmology  and  ethnology.  Forty* 
five  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  invested  in  a 
fund,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  collection 
of  antiquities  relating  to  the  early  races  on  the 
American  continent.  An  income  of  a like  sum 
is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  a professor  of 
American  archseology  and  ethnology  in  the  uni- 
versity ; and  the  remaining  sum  of  60,000  dollars 
is  to  be  invested  as  a building  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a suitable  fireproof  museum  building. 
Nearly  half  the  time  which  Mr.  Peabody  took 
from  his  duties  in  England  has  expired. 

"What  is  the  earliest Rf.ference  to  Pews? — 
Tho  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  writes : “ I cannot  say 
whether  the  passage  in  ‘ Piers  Plowman’s  "Vision* 
is  the  earliest  notice  of  peu's  in  onr  literature, 
that  has  come  in  my  way.  It  occurs  at  page  95 
of  the  edition  of  1813,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“Among  wyvpB  and  wodewesich  am  ywoned  sato^^ 
Yparrokediii_pi(ice*.  The  person  hit  knoweth." 

My  interpretation  of  the  passage  is — 

“ Among  wives  and  widows  I am  wont  to  sit 
Y-parked  in  pews.  The  parson  knows  it." 

‘ Yparroked  ’ I suppose  to  come  from  the  A.  S. 
parruc,  a croft,  or  small  field  ‘ twinned  off,  ’ as 
we  say  in  Lancashire.”  [^The  “Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  ” was  written  by  Robert  Langland,  a 
secular  priest,  probably  about  the  year  1362.] 
[It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  pew  system 
existed  at  this  time.  The  sexes  being  then 
separated,  special  seats  for  wives  and  widows,  as 
a class,  were  sot  apart  in  many  churches. — Ed. 
Church  of  the  People,'} 
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“ Warehouse,  Thames  - street.”  — We  are 
asked  to  add  to  onr  notice  that  part  of  the 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Jaquet,  of 
Stamford-street. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — This 
society  held  their  fourth  meeting  of  the  present 
session  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  14th  inst. 
Mr.  Kilpin  presided.  Mr.  F.  Horner  read  a 
paper,  entitled,  “ Modern  Art  and  its  Patrons.” 

A "Steeple  Jack”  in  Belfast.  — He  is 
engaged  in  pulling  down  a tall  chimney  belong- 
ing to  the  Northern  Spinning  Company,  which 
has  long  been  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  has 
lately  rocked  so  much  in  high  winds,  as  to  make 
its  removal  a prudent  step. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  evening  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  session  of  this 
society  was  commenced  at  the  rooms  in  John- 
Btreet,  Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  F.G.S.  (chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil), who  delivered  an  address. 

Floods  in  the  North  of  England.  — Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  have  in  many  places  been 
feuddenly  inundated  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rains  on  Friday  in  last  week.  Besides  doing 
great  damage  in  various  ways  and  places,  some 
good  has  also  been  done  by  clearing  streets  of 
filth.  At  Leeds,  not  only  were  many  streets 
and  cellars  flooded,  but  a wooden  terrace  over 
the  foreshore  of  the  river  Aire  was  undermined, 
and  twenty  persons  washed  into  the  river,, 
five  or  six  of  whom  were  drowned.  A railway 
viadnct  fell  between  Apperley  and  Calverley, 
and  a goods  engine  and  train  went  over  the 
mins  into  the  water  below.  At  Schoolcloae 
Bridge  a chimney  fell  across  the  river,  and 
Bmashed  in  the  boundary  wall  of  a tenement. 

The  East  London  Water  Supply. — We  men- 
tioned recently  that  the  East  London  Water 
Snpply  Association  had  memorialised  the  Lords 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Council  to  take  steps  without 
delay  to  prevent  the  River  Lea  and  its  tribu- 
taries, as  the  source  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
East  of  London,  from  being  defiled  by  the  sew- 
age of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks. 
IH.  Donovan,  honorary  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, now  informs  us  that  the  Roval  Commission 
on  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  have  decided  on  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  River  Lea  and  its  tributaries,  and  will 
hold  public  inquiries  for  that  purpose  at  their 
office.  No.  2,  Victoria-street,  on  Monday  and 
Tnesday,  the  10th  and  11th  December,  and  sub- 
Bequently  at  Hertford  and  other  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  hon.  secretary,  62, 
Sewardstone-road  East,  Victoria-park,  will 
gladly  receive  communications  from  any  persons 
desirous  of  giving  evidence ; or  their  names  may 
be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission. 

The  New  Mayor  of  Bradford. — This  gentle- 
man, Mr.  William  Brayshaw,  is  a retired  builder. 
On  his  induction  to  the  office  of  mayor,  he 
delivered  a modest  and  humorous  address 
to  the  council,  in  course  of  which,  according 
to  the  local  Observer,  he  gave  a brief  review 
of  his  personal  history.  He  started  in  life 
as  a stonemason.  An  early  step  in  his  educa- 
tion was  in  connexion  with  the  Bradford 
Mechanics’  Institution,  where  a late  borough 
accountant  (Mr.  Clough)  taught  an  evening 
school  in  Piccadilly,  in  what  is  called  the  fire- 
office,  “ There,”  said  Mr.  Brayshaw,  “ I got  to 
be  able  to  make  an  estimate  and  take  off"  a plan. 
As  soon  as  I was  loose  of  my  apprenticeship,  I 
began  and  did  the  best  I could  for  myself.  I 
was  in  business  thirty  years,  and  then  retired. 

^ began  to  work  for  the  corporation  and 

the  town,  and  it  is  a job  which  will  last 
me  as  long  as  I live.  I have  lived  nearly 
all  my  life  in  Bradford — nearly  fifty  years. 
All  my  interests  and  sympathies  are  bound 
np  with  this  town.  I have  not  a shilling’s 
worth  of  real  property  except  in  the  borongh  of 
Bradford.  Therefore,  I can  assure  you  that  in 
working  for  the  promotion  of  my  own  interests, 

I shall  work  for  the  common  interests  of  every^ 
body  else.”  With  reference  to  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  he  said: — "I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  onght  to  take  steps  as  soon  as  possible 
to  get  the  house-drains  connected  with  the  mains, 
for  it  is  no  use  making  main  drains  if  there  is  no 
connexion  with  the  house-drains.  I have  no 
doubt  the  Street  and  Drainage  Committee  will 
give  attention  to  this  matter.  With  regard  to 
street  improvements,  I have  no  doubt  you  will 
^ your  best  to  carry  out  these  improvements  to 
the  public  satisfaction.” 


Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Wolverhampton. — 
Her  Majesty  has  consented  to  visit  Wolverhamp- 
ton to  inaugurate,  on  Friday,  the  30th  inst.,  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  erected 
there. 

Sprig  Hunters. — In  conlmemoration  of  their 
visit  to  Norwich,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  went  through  the  ceremony  of  planting  a 
couple  of  trees.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken 
their  departure  a crowd  of  Norfolk  jockeys  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  trees  with  knives,  and 
stripped  them  of  a large  number  of  commemora- 
tive sprigs  before  the  police,  by  desperate  eflbrts, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  saplings  from  further 
mutilation.  They  were  then  guarded  day  and 
night  until  surrounded  by  a strong  fence. 

The  Smithfield  Meat  Market. — Mr,  H.  L. 
Taylor,  the  chairman  of  the  Markets  Improve- 
ment Committee,  laid  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon  Council  a report  from  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
the  City  architect,  relative  to  the  works  at  the 
market  in  Smithfield,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  excavations  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  market 
were  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  that  all  the  iron  columns  to  support 
the  building  would  very  shortly  be  ready.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  market  was 
taken  at  a very  satisfactory  price,  and  by  a very 
respectable  contractor,  and  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  more  complaints  of  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  con- 
tractor had  undertaken  that  the  work  should  be 
completed  in  eighteen  months  from  the  signing 
of  the  contract. 

Uniform  Valuation  of  the  Metropolis. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  a committee  of  the  whole  Board,  as  to 
uniform  valuation  of  property  in  the  metropolis, 
reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  best  mode  of  insuring  a uniform  valuation  of 
the  property  within  the  metropolitan  area  would 
be  for  the  magistrates  of  the  several  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  to  revise  their 
rentals  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  that  they 
shonld  pursue  this  course  simultaneously.  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  he  entirely  agreed  with  it,  but  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a common  basis.  Dr.  Saunders  did 
not  object  to  the  course  proposed,  and  if  they 
were  to  have  uniformity  it  ought  to  extend  to 
the  City  of  London.  After  some  discussion  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

Products  of  Petroleum  : Chimogene.  — By 
condensation  of  the  gases  first  coming  off  from 
petroleum,  Professor  P.  H.  Van  Der  Weyde,  of 
Girard  College,  United  States,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a liquid  which  boils  at  only  40°,  and 
produces  most  intense  cold  upon  evaporation.  It 
has  been  named  Chimogene.  By  applying  heat 
to  the  petroleum,  and  gradually  increasing  it, 
there  is  obtained  in  succession  gazoline  (an  in- 
flammable and  explosive  liquid,  which  may  be 
used  without  danger  in  metallic  lamps  filled  with 
sawdust)  naphtha,  benzine  kerosene,  and  paraffin, 
leaving  only  coke  behind.  Petroleum  itself  is  the 
beat  lubricator  known,  and  is  applicable  alike  to 
the  most  delicate  mechanism  and  to  the  heaviest 
machinery  ; whilst  by  slow  distillation,  at  a low 
temperature,  hair  oil,  liniment,  and  a petroleum 
castor  oil,  have  been  obtained  j and  from  petro- 
leum benzole,  treated  with  a suitable  acid,  " ex- 
tract of  bitter  almonds  ” is  produced,  and  largely 
used  for  flavouring. — Mining  Journal. 

Sanitary  State  of  Towns  in  India. — An 
inquiry  was  last  year  made  by  Dr.  Leith,  the 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  and 
president  of  the  Bombay  Sanitary  Commission, 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings  and 
towns,  which  disclosed  a fearful  state  of  matters. 
Taking,  for  example,  Sholapoor,  in  the  Poonah 
collectorate,  it  appears  that  there  is  literally  no 
drainage.  In  houses  of  the  poorer  class  there  is 
nothing  but  a screen  wall,  behind  which  the 
bare  ground  becomes  saturated  with  filth  from 
want  of  all  other  conveniences.  In  houses  of  a ■ 
better  order  a pipe  passes  through  the  wall  into 
the  street,  where  it  communicates  with  a jar 
sunk  in  the  ground,  or  with  a cesspool  of  ma- 
sonry, or  even  with  a mere  open  hole.  When 
these  cesspools,  jars,  or  holes  are  full,  their  con- 
tents are  merely  baled  ont  into  the  road.  The 
water  supply  is  also  exceedingly  impure.  Wells 
have  been  provided  by  the  municipality,  but  it 
is  only  outcasts  that  will  use  them.  The  small 
cells,  surrounding  central  courts,  in  which  the 
people  live,  are  almost  devoid  of  ventilation, 
and  the  jails  are  worse. 


Another  New  Application  of  India-rubber. 
In  France,  whence  enormous  quantities  of  win© 
are  exported,  the  time  and  material  expended  in 
packing  the  bottles  are  of  great  value.  An 
immense  saving  on  this  item,  has  been  effected 
by  the  use  of  india-rubber  rings,  which,  placed 
round  the  bottles,  prevent  all  jar ; and,  by  keeping 
them  apart,  render  breakage  impossible.  When 
the  bottles  are  unpacked,  the  rings  are  put  aside 
for  subsequent  use. 

Unveiling  of  the  Franklin  Memorial. — 
The  Franklin  memorial,  which  was  unveiled  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  in  Waterloo-place,  Lon- 
don, was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  work  W’as 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Noble.  The  statue  of  Sir  John 
is  8 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  was  cast  in  bronze  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Cottam.  The  pedestal  is  of 
polished  granite  from  Aberdeen.  The  moment 
selected  for  representation  is  that  in  which 
Franklin  had  the  satisfaction  of  describing  to 
his  officers  and  crew  that  the  “North-West 
Passage”  had  at  length  been  discovered.  He 
grasps  in  his  hand  the  telescope,  chart,  and  com- 
passes, and  wears  the  uniform  of  a naval  com- 
mander, with  a loose  overcoat  of  fur.  The  like- 
ness is  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Lady 
Franklin  and  those  who  knew  him  best  to  be  a 
characteristic  one.  The  bas-relief  in  front  of  the 
pedestal  represents  the  funeral  of  Franklin,  where 
Captain  Crozier  read  the  service  for  the  dead. 
He  is  surrounded  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
two  ships,  Erebus  and  Terror.  It  is  well  known 
that  not  one  of  the  whole  number  ever  re- 
turned. Their  names  are  recorded  in  bronze 
panels  at  the  sides  of  the  memorial.  In  the  back 
panel  is  an  embossed  chart  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
showing  the  position  of  the  ships  at  the  time  of 
Franklin’s  death.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented 
with  a bronze  cable,  and  the  plinth  enriched 
with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  denoting  strength 
and  magnanimity. 


TENDERS 

St.  Panl'a  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools.  For  bnilding  a 
large  assemblv-room,  claaa-rooniB,  infant-room,  kitchen, 
and  offices;  also  for  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
the  same.  Mr.  John  Usher,  Bedford,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied ; — 

Day  ....  £1,797  0 0 

Houghton  1,785  0 0 

Cunvin 1,755  0 0 

Dickens  1,667  0 0 

Hull....  1,660  0 0 


For  completing  four  houses  at  the  rear  of  Albert- 
sqnare,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  Sami.  Eedgrave.  Mr.  Strevens^ 
architect 

Sadd  £1,841  0 0 

Harding 1,690  0 0 

Johnson 1,448  0 0 

Proctor  & Fox 1,397  0 0 

Eborall  1,375  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co 1,375  0 0 

Cross  1,360  0 0 

Austin 1,333  0 0 

Lammil  1,208  0 0 

Newcombe 1,183  0 0 

Riley 1,159  0 0 

Crowther 1,089  0 0 

Neale  1,079  0 0 

Babbs  1,064  0 0 

Warren  (accepted)  1,020  0 0 


For  finishing  three  villas,  on  the  Worcester  Park 
Estate,  for  the  Landed  Estates  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Hook,  architect : — 

Johnson £2,350  0 0 

Nightingale  2,233  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  2,175  0 0 

Hurst  2,170  0 0 

Cnbitt 2,025  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Co 1,987  0 0 

Crowther  1,750  0 0 

Neale  1,749  0 0 

Gale  (accepted)  1,600  0 0 


For  villa  residence  and  stables,  at  Etherington-hilh 
near  Tunbridge-Wells,  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Jay.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Green,  architect; — 

Simms  & Marten  (accepted)  ...  £3,200  0 0 


For  enlargements  to  house  and  stables,  at  Langton, 
near  Tunbridge-Wells,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Jay.  Mr.  T,  K, 
Green,  architect : — 

Simms  & Marten  (accepted) £3,150  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  141,  Portland- 

road,  for  Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  T.  Bare,  architect ; 

Hyde  ,.£218  10  0 

Howe  210  0 0 

GilJot  & Wisbey  187  0 0 

Abbot ..  135  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  24,  Gower-place, 
Euston-square,  for  Mr.  Donges.  Mr.  B.  J.  Benwell, 
architect:— 

Pearman  £298  10  0 

Hyde  192  0 0 

Ross 145  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  Devonshire  Castle,  Grove- 
road,  Holloway.  Mr.  Decimus  Gylby,  architect 

Langmead  & Way  £555  0 0 

Mann  655  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  546  0 0 

Madgin  430  0 0 
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A Quarter  of  a Cc,7ititry  of  London  Sired- 
Improvement. 

ROGUESS  in  any  art 
or  science,  or  work 
of  improvement,  in 
order  that  it  be  con- 
tinuons  and  increas* 
ing, — that  is  that  it 
be  the  reality, — re- 
quires that  there 
should  be,  from  time 
to  time,  a posting-np 
of  results  accrued  in 
some  numberof  years 
ending  with  tho  date 
of  the  retrospect. 
Without  the  periodic 
review  and  record, 
what  has  been  done 
is  apt  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  tho  parti- 
cular items  of  work 
once  performed  ai'e 
left  to  be  again  elabo- 
rated, and  the  old 
lessons  again  got  by 
heart.  Not  less  im- 
port.ant  for  tho  future 
may  be  a review  that 
chiefly  demonstrates 
low  small  is  the  progress  in  one  case  made,  and 
tow  large  must  bo  the  measures  of  advance  in 
rder  to  re-establish  equality  with  the  progress 
m other  and  parallel  lines. 

Tho  time  at  which  wo  are  arrived  happens  to 
»e  well  suited  for  an  instructive  review  of  what 
laa  been  done,  in  a peiuod  of  years,  in  the  work 
if  London  street-improvement,  and  for  a renewed 
itatement  of  tho  work  still  left  to  be  done.  Just 
Ive  - and  - twenty  years  ago,  the  Metropolitan 
improvements,  after  having  been  the  subject  of 
teveral  inquiries  by  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  different  years,  had  received  the 
important  but  still  inadequate  contribution  to 
their  accomplishment,  of  an  “Act  to  enable  her 
ilajesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests, 
uand  Revenues,  Works,  and  Buildings,  to 
make  additional  thoroughfares  in  tho  Metro- 
oolis;”  and  the  commencement  of  the  routes 
teferred  to,  was  made  in  the  line  which  is 
now  Now  Oxford-street.  Tho  Act  itself  (3  & 
\ Viet.,  cap.  87)  bears  date  August  7th,  1810. 
it  was  followed  in  1811  (May  10th, — 1 Viet, 
cap.  12)  by  an  Act  “ to  enable  her  Majesty’s 
cdommissioners  of  Woods  to  make  a new  street 
crom  Coventry-street,  Piccadilly,  to  Long-acre, 
u,nd  for  other  improvements  in  tho  metropolis;” 
oy  one  (1  & 5 Viet.,  cap.  10  ; June  21)  “ to  em- 
3)Ower  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods 
);o  raise  money  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
metropolis,  on  the  security  of  the  land-revenues 
[)ftho  Crown;”  by  one  (4  & 5 Viet.,  cap.  25; 
name  date)  “to  empower  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
[)f  Westminster  to  grant  building-leases  in  cer- 
liain  parts  of  tho  City  of  Westminster,  and  for 
tbther  purposes  ;”  and  by  an  Act  (1  & 5 Viet., 
a?ap.  27,  likewise  dated  June  21)  “to  enable  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  complete 
hihe  contract  for  the  sale  of  York  House,  and  to 
purchase  certain  Lands  for  a Royal  Park.”  Re- 
oorts  of  Committees,  on  which  the  bdls  in  the 
IHouse  of  Commons  were  based,  had  appeared  in 
8L836, 1838, 1839,  1810,  and  1811.  In  1810,  be- 
ioides  the  report  of  tho  Committee  on  “Metropo- 


litan Improvements,”  there  was  one  of  a Com- 
mittee on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  at  any  time 
there  was  a general  plan  of  London,  showing 
projected  improvements  throughout  the  metro- 
polis,— such  a comprehensive  plan,  or  design,  as 
has  been  the  basis  for  all  the  great  works  that 
have  been  achieved  in  Paris  during  the  last  few 
years, — less  than  the  half  of  theperiod  we  arecon- 
sidering ; and  there  is  none  now,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  which  can  be  considered  as  presenting 
what  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would 
undertake,  if  provided  with  funds  ; although  the 
want  of  such  a plan  showing  lines  of  railway 
projected,  as  well  as  other  routes,  to  the  suburbs, 
is  felt  and  proclaimed  at  the  commencement  of 
every  Session  of  Parliament.  The  most  compre- 
hensive plan  contributing  to  the  decisions  arrived 
at  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  was  one  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nethorne,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  portion 
of  London  lying  between  Oxford-street,  Blooms- 
bury, and  Clerkenwell,  on  the  north,  and 
Lincoln’s  - inn  - fields,  Covenb  Garden,  and 
Coventry-street,  south,  and  provided  for  a new 
connecting  line  between  eastern  and  western 
Loudon.  To  what  extent  the  plan  for  western 
London  coincided  with  the  plans  of  Gwyn,  and 
tho  later  proposals  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  we 
need  not  here  examine.  Some  resemblance  in 
what  deals  with  the  same  circumstances  as  to 
existing  streets  and  general  direction  of  traffic, 
is  always  likely  to  exist.  Such  resemblance 
there  is,  even,  between  the  actual  arrangement 
of  tho  streets  in  tho  City,  and  the  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Bub  such  resemblance  does 
nob  preclude  modifications  that  may  detract 
seriously  from  the  serviceableness  of  routes : 
these  modifications  are  apparent  in  the  case 
of  the  City ; and  wo  shall  see  that  they  were 
made  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pennethorne,  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Besides  his  plans  for  the 
western  part  of  London,  Mr.  Pennethorne  made 
others,  for  the  eastern  part,  since  carried  into 
effect,  more  or  less  exactly  ; and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  connecting  line  already 
alluded  to.  As  regards  western  London,  Mr. 
Pennethorne’s  linos  were  adopted  in  1840  or 
1841,  and  were  soon  afterwards  carried  into 
effect,  but  with  the  omissions  and  modifications 
referred  to,  which  now  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  routes  : we  should  only  need  to 
allude  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  route  from 
Wellington-street  to  Bloomsbury-street ; but  we 
should  observe  that  the  line  which  is  now  Gar- 
rick-street  has  only  lately  been  completed  ; that 
the  continuation  of  Great  Queen-street  into 
Holborn,  across  Gate-street,  seems  far  off;  and 
that  the  direct  connexion  between  Hart-street 
and  Theobald’s-road,  forming  part  of  tho  con- 
necting line,  remains  to  be  made,  as  also  the 
continuation  of  tho  line  to  Old-street. 

The  difficulty  that  has  prevailed  against 
all  idea  of  a comprehensive  design  of  London 
street-improvement,  and  which  has  delayed 
and  ultimately  crippled  nearly  every  isolated 
work  since  the  time  of  Nash,  hsis  been  the 
pecuniary  one.  There  has  been  no  fund  regarded 
as  applicable  to  the  general  improvement  of 
London,  excepting  that  derived  from  the  coal- 
duties,  and  the  small  duty  on  wine  ; and  this 
fund,  being  collected  by  the  Corporation,  has 
been  usually  claimed  for  tbo  City.  Any  pro- 
posal of  distinct  rates  for  London  improvements 
had  for  many  years,  or  still  has,  only  languid 
support,  or  positive  opposition,  from  the  metro- 
politan representatives  in  Parliament;  whilst 
the  representatives  of  provincial  towns,  and  the 
country  gentlemen  generally,  have  refused  to 
admit  any  peculiar  claim  on  the  part  of  London, 
as  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  money  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  general  taxation.  Each  govern- 
ment has  been  anxious,  before  everything,  to 
keep  in  place  and  nob  to  oflend  any  number  of 
its  political  supporters.  The  only  individual 
chargeable  with  work  connected  with  the  gene. 


ral  improvement  of  London,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  was  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  First 
Coinmissioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Works ; and  the 
holder  of  that  office  went  out  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  office  here  referred  to  has 
never  been  filled  by  any  one  appointed  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  any  matter  connected  with 
architecture  and  towns-improvement.  Sir  Wm. 
Molesworth,  for  example,  was  pub  into  the  office, 
he  having  paid  particular  atteotiou  to  the 
Colonies ; and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
system  is  that  the  individual  just  named  was  not 
the  worst  minister  that  has  hold  the  office. 
In  short,  no  one  bad  power,  conjoined  with  funds, 
out  of  the  City.  The  creation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  allowed  of  the 
taxation  of  the  metropolitan  residents  by  their 
own  representatives,  duly  elected  ; but  the  bulk 
of  the  money  raised  by  rates,  has  been  required 
for,  and  absorbed  in,  one  or  two  works,  the  chief 
of  these  being  the  sewerage  of  London.  Thus  the 
wants  of  the  metropolis  generally,  in  the  matter  of 
strebt-improvemenb,  have  remained  unattended 
to,  for  a long  period  of  years,  except  in  the 
provision  of  new  or  amended  lines  which  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Parks,  indeed,  have 
been  provided  : thus,  following  long  after 
Regent’s  Park,  came  the  park  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act  of  1841,  namely,  the 
Victoria  Park ; then  came  Battersea  Park  and 
Primrose  Hill ; to  which  have  been  added  the 
space  laid  out  on  the  siteof  Kennington  Common, 
— nob  to  mention  the  improvements  in  the  older 
parks  : but,  probably,  the  freedom  from  oppo- 
sition to  the  provision  of  parks,  comparatively 
with  the  obstructiveness  in  the  matter  of  the 
street -improvement,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
respect  which  members  of  Parliament  have 
for  any  appanage  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Royal 
trusteeship  has  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people : though  there  can  be  no  reason  for  leaving 
the  police  of  tho  parks  in  its  present  state  of 
inefficiency  at  ordinary  times. 

Before  the  Act  of  1840  was  passed,  there  was 
much  contention  in  the  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  to  the  exact  lines  of  street  that 
should  be  adopted ; and  tho  result  was,  as  we 
have  said,  that  there  were  modifications  of  the 
original  propositions  in  points,  then  of  great 
importance,  that  have  become  more  so, — 
left  as  they  are  still  unattended  to,  or  some 
of  them  with  defects  created.  The  committee 
that  reported  in  1838  were  induced  not  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  Middle-row,  it  having 
been  contended  by  Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jones, 
— a person  of  great  inflaence  in  the  City,  and 
one  who  was  alive  to  the  chance  of  diverting 
money  to  his  quarter  of  the  metropolis, — that 
the  narrowed  width  caused  no  obstraction.  Mr. 
Jones  proposed  that  three  houses  should  be 
removed,  to  efl'ect  the  improvement  desired. 
The  same  witness  argued  against  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne’s line  from  Coventry-street  to  Long-acre, 
advising  a curved  connexion  with  the  western 
end  of  Great  Newport-sfcreet ; but  in  the  case  of 
this  part  of  the  entire  design,  the  original  plan 
was  in  the  main  carried  out.  Again,  Mr.  Jones 
sought  to  make  a considerable  deduction  from 
the  work  connected  with  Hanover-atreet  and 
Bolton-stroet,  or  what  is  now  Eadell-street ; and 
though  he  did  nob  entirely  succeed,  Mr.  Peune- 
thorne’s  plan  eventually  was  altered ; so  that 
Endell-streeb  is  not  in  line  with  Bow-street 
south,  and  Bloomsbury  - street,  or  Plnmtree- 
atreet,  as  it  was  called,  north  ; and  the  resultant 
defects  are  barely  mitigated  by  rounded  corners 
to  Endell-street  and  Bloomsbury-street. 

The  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Pennethorne,  as 
regards  western  London,  provided  (besides  some 
features  of  detail,  but  important  features,  that 
we  have  adverted  to,)  for  a square  on  the  ground 
where  the  Baptist  and  French  Protestant  Chapels^ 
the  south  end  of  George-street,  and  some  of  the 
property  on  the  west  side  of  George-street  and 
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in  Broad-street,  together  now  are.  A Hoe  form- 
ing the  western  side  of  the  square  would  hare 
been  prolonged  from  Broad-street,  opposite  Mon- 
moath-street  and  Great  St.  Andrew’s-street,  to 
where  the  Bedford  Chapel  was  and  is.  This 
chapel  was  intended  to  be  removed,  as  it  stood 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  intended  street 
connecting  Holborn  and  0.tford-street,  which 
was  to  be  there  increased  in  width  by  forming 
the  line  on  the  sooth,  for  a considerable  distance 
east  and  west  of  Bloomsbury-street,  somewhat 
in  crescent-form.  An  intersecting  street  was 
planned  from  St.  Giles’s  Church  to  Streatham- 
street,  as  well  as  an  opening  from  the  new  line 
to  Chnrcb-street.  One  of  Mr.  Pennethome’s 
main  points  was  to  get  the  whole  of  that  area  of 
bonses  known  by  repute  to  all  London  as  “ the 
Bookery,”  cleared  away,  at  least  as  far  back 
as  Churcb-lane.  The  line  was  ultimately  made 
direct  from  near  the  end  of  Southampton- 
street,  on  to  Tottenham-court-road, — Mr.  Penne- 
thorne  rernonstrating,  and  showing  that  the 
saving  would  bo  only  2,0001.,  whilst  that  one 
half  the  Rookery  would  be  left  standing.  The 
Committee  thought  that  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty would  pull  down  the  houses  themselves  ; 
although  Mr.  Pennethorne  explained  that  this 
could  hardly  be  done  with  satisfactory  resnlt,  as 
the  houses  were  let  on  leases  of  various  lengths, 
some  forty  years.  The  sequel  was,  after  the 
houses  in  New  Oxford-street  were  built,  a 
seriously  depressed  condition  of  the  property  in 
that  street,  along  with  a condition  of  the  people 
in  Chnrch-lane  such  as  had  till  then  been  un- 
heard of  in  London,  and  which  had  been  in  some 
measure  produced  by  the  evictions  precedent  to 
the  improvements.  A curious  letter  in  the  Times, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Church-lane,  referring  to  tho  state 
of  their  dwellings,  may  perhaps  be  culled  to 
mind.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Cochrane,  and  others,  to  get  the 
district  improved  ; but  it  remained  in  a sad  state 
for  many  years:  it  is  bub  little  dilferent  at  the 
present  time;  and  we  presume,  from  appearances, 
that  the  rental  from  the  shops  in  that  part  of 
New  Oxford-street  is  permanently  diminished. 
Needless  suffering  was  caused,  and  cost  of  the 
work  was  not  diminished  as  intended.  Certain 
new  streets  are  now  formed  between  High-street 
and  New  Oxford-street,  but  not  we  think  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  more  than  was  the  line 
of  New  Oxford-street  itself. 

As  regards  the  line  from  Bow-street,  north- 
ward, it  was  to  pass  on  straight  to  Castle-street, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  latter  with  what  is  now 
Eudell-street;  whence,  after  a very  alight  bend, 
the  line  was  to  bo  continoed  to  cross  Broad- 
street,  as  part  of  the  line  which  includes  Gower- 
street.  Eventually  not  only  was  the  line  altered 
so  as  to  leave  the  corners  merely  rounded  off,  bub 
Belton-street  was  widened  by  pulling  down 
houses  ouly  on  the  east  side  ; thus  the  property 
on  this  side  remained  for  many  years,  of  small 
vaJnc,  by  reason  of  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
what  was  opposite.  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  with  the  committee, 
the  curious  position  that  a crooked  line,  or  a line 
With  turns  in  it,  was  better  than  a straight  line, 
for  a street;  and  the  committee  were  very  ready 
to  be  led  by  tho  nose  along  any  t'-ail  that 
had  any  scent  of  the  sax'ing  of  a few  ponnds. 
Mr.  Jones  said  he  was  convinced,  from  his  “vast 
observation  ” in  the  City  of  Loudon  and  else- 
where, that  direct  crossings  were  worse  for 
traffic  than  such  as  might  be  in  a short 
diagonal^  line ; and  ho  spoke  of  a “ common 
observation.”  as  by  carmen,  that  you  could  get 
more  quickly  from  Old  Jewry  to  Queen-street, 
than  from  King-street  to  Queen-street,  though 
the  two  last-named  streets  were  opposite  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  distance  from  the  Old  Jewry  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  crossing.  A 
pre-conceived  opinion  is  easily  arrived  at  when 
premises  are  manipulated  for  the  occasion,  and 
one-half  are  shut  out.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
required  at  many  of  the  intersections  of  streets 
m London,  as  we  have  often  sought  to  show,  a 
circus,  m each  case,  such  as  Nash  planned  at  two 
places  m the  length  of  Regent-street.  As  re- 
gards such  a crossing  as  that  from  Fleet-street 
to  Ludgate-hill,  there  should  be  a bridge,  just  as 
m the  case  of  Holborn-bill  and  Skinner-street. 

To  the  bias  that  the  Committee  received  from 
Mr.  Jones  _ was  perhaps  due  the  mutilation  of 
the  Piccadilly  and  Long-acre  line,  and  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  eastern  extension  from 
Queen-street  to  Holborn.  The  space  of  ground 
on  which  is  now  the  honso  known  as  the  Cre- 
morne  Branch  Restaurant  was  left  jutting  out 
opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Coventry-street; 


Long-acre,  at  its  western  cud,  was  not  widened 
as  intended  ; and  the  two  houses  in  Drury-lane, 
causing  the  awkward  crossing  from  Long-acre 
to  Great  Qiieen-street,  were  left.  How  long  did 
not  tho  line  from  Bedf'ord-streeb  to  Cracbourne- 
street  remain  unmade?  The  fame  of  New- 
street  as  the  thoroughfare  to  Covent  Garden  is 
it  not  recorded  in  a file  of  tho  “Times,”  in  a letter 
of  poor  Albert  SmitU’s,  written  as  he  sat  in  his 
cab  that  had  iucautionsly  entered  the  defile, 
when  taking  him  to  dine  at  the  old  location  of 
“Tho  Garrick,”  in  King-street  ? 

More  is  due  to  Mr.  Pennethorne  than  people 
generally  are  aware  of;  and  more  would  have 
been  due,  had  he  not  been  interfered  with 
injadiciously.  And  to  Mr.  Jones  himself,  very 
much  was  due  as  regards  improvements  in  the 
City,  actnally  effected. 

Tho  line  to  the  east  of  London  was  to  have 
started  from  Hart-street,— the  projecting  block 
of  houses  between  that  street,  or  Vemon- 
place,  and  Theobald’s-road  being  removed  : 
thence  the  line  was  to  cross  Saffron-hill  and 
Clerkenwell-green,  and  to  get  to  Old-street ; 
thence  it  was  to  go  to  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Station  ; and  thence  pa8^  Spitalfields 
Church,  to  join  a line  crossing  Whitechapel 
and  leading  to  Leman-street,  and  under  the 
Blackwail  Railway,  to  the  Docks.  For  Spital- 
fields, a line  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Higgins  that  is  said  to  have  been  called  in  com- 
mittee “ the  dog’s  leg  line.”  The  Thcobald’s- 
road  and  Old-street  portion  of  this  great  route 
from  western  London  to  the  Docks  has  remained 
to  this  day  incomplete  ; though  the  line,  nearly 
in  its  integrity,  is  that  which  has  been  long 
accepted  as  the  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  — so  much  so  that  it  influ- 
enced the  selection  of  the  course  for  the  Middle 
Level  Sewer.  A report,  by  Mr.  Marrable, 
on  the  line,  bears  date  6tb  February,  1857. 
In  that  report,  Theobald’s  - road,  Liquorpond- 
street,  and  the  western  end  of  Old-street  were 
proposed  to  be  widened  on  the  north ; Wilder- 
ness-row was  to  be  widened  on  the  south;  Hart- 
street,  King’s-road,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  Old-street,  were  to  be  \intouched  ; and 
a junction  was  to  be  made  between  Liqnorpond- 
street  and  Clerkenwell-green,  crossing  Victoria- 
street,  and  another  between  the  Green  and 
Wilderness-row,  crossing  St.  John’s-sqnare.  The 
present  proposal  however  includes  a modification 
of  the  line  at  the  east.  In  place  of  the  existing 
junction  with  the  High-street,  Shoreditch,  con- 
siderably  to  the  north  of  tho  Great  Eastern 
Station,  a diagonal  line  will  be  taken  from  a 
point  in  Old-street-road,  to  tho  Station,  direct. 

We  have  somewhat  anticipated  a statement, 
which  may  be  here  made,  of  tho  scope  and  sum 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Committees  of  1836,  1838,  and  1839,  appeared 
in  a report,  which  set  forth  as  amongst  the  im- 
provements pressingly  required : 


This  writer,  in  an  article  to  which  we  have  bi 
slightly  indebted,  went  on  to  say, — “ The  cc 
mittee,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  1 
task  (no  difficult  one)  of  considering  how  i 
money  was  to  be  raised, — instead  of  reflect, 
and  urging  upon  the  Government  that  Lone 
is  not  a village,  not  even  an  ordinary  town,  I 
a province  of  houses,  expending  upon  local  i 
jects,  such  as  watching,  paving,  lighting,  1 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  public  hospitals,  a revet 
larger  than  that  of  many  European  states  ; tl 
two  millions  sterling  are  annually  spent  up 
these  and  similar  local  objects,  exclusive 
Government  taxes  ; that  London,  tho  capital 
the  -vast  British  Empire,  contains  within  itsell 
peater  mass  of  concentrated  wealth  than  exl 
in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe,  and  tlierefc 
that  it  could  not  be  worth  a moment’s  besitati 
whether  180,000h  per  annum,  rather  th 
80,000Z,,  should  be  devoted  to  public  impro’ 
nients, — instead  of  so  thinking  or  acting,  t 
committee  at  once  abandoned  the  original  plai 
ordered  new  ones  to  be  prepared,  embodying  t 
economical  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Jones  a 
iliggins,  widening  old  streets  instead  of  formii 
new  ones,  and  muking  straight  lines  crooked 
save  expense.  Had  tho  committee  taken  on 
one  of  the  original  plans  and  carried  it  out,  d 
ferring  the  others  to  a future  period,  they  won 
have  adopted  a much  more  satisfactory  cours 
what  would  then  have  been  done,  though  Htt' 
would  have  been  well  done ; but  now  eai 
improvement  is  made  to  stop  short  of  t 
object,  and  several  of  the  lines  are  whol 
spoiled.”  How  often  in  the  five-and-twen 
years  since  this  was  written,  have  wo  not  read 
similar  condemnation  of  the  system  which  h 
almost  to  the  present  moment  been  maintaine 
and  of  which  the  defects  are  visible,  as  foreseei 
The  saving  effected  by  the  committee  was  on 
239,0001. : that  is  to  say,  in  place  of  638,000 
the  estimated  outlay  was  now  399,000Z.  TJ 
Coventiy-street  to  Long-acre  improvement  wi 
to  cost  120,0001.,  and  tho  three  other  lin 
279,OOOZ.  together.  Other  improvements,  ho' 
ever,  being  forced  upon  the  attention  of  tl 
committee,  various  sums  were  set  down  f 
them : so  that  at  length  tho  total  estimate 
amount  was  538,OOOZ.  With  the  view  gf  mee 
ing  this  expenditure,  diflerent  Acts  were  passe' 
one  of  them  extending  the  period  of  the  term 
nation  of  the  coal  and  wino  duties  to  the  5th  < 
July,  1862.  The  added  projects  comprised 
street  to  continue  Furringdon-street  to  Cierkei 
well  Sessions  House,  estimated  at  35,000Z.  ; 
Southwark  linefrom  Black  friars  to  London  Bridgi 
3u.000Z.  t f.hfi  l-pmopwl  /if*  Irl  t-ir-D  /wVli/i 


1.  A new  street  from  Coventry-street,  Piccadilly,  to 

Long-acre. 

2.  A new  street  from  Bow-street  to  Holborn. 

3.  A line  to  continue  Oilbrd-street  into  Holborn. 

4.  A spaciou-s  thoroughfare  from  the  Docks  through 
\>  hitechapel  to  Spitalfields  Church, 


The  whole  of  these  improvements  were  gravely 
estimated  at  200,0C0Z.  The  London  Bridge  ap- 
proaches, including  Moorgate-sireet,  we  believe 
had  coat  more  than  2,000, OOOZ. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  were 
authorised  to  carry  the  four  improvements 
specified,  into  c-ffect ; and  the  money  was  to  be 
borrowed  on  security  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  found  that  the 
four  lines  would  cost  more  than  638, OOOZ.,  as  the 
“net  outlay,”— or  after  deducting  from  the 
total  outlay,  of  more  than  1,367, OOOZ.,  the  esti- 
mated  return  from  property,  72S,7S3Z.  The 
greatest  of  the  four  amounts  of  total  outlay  was 
set  down  for  the  Oxford-street  to  Holborn  line  : 
it  was  dSSjSoOZ.  19s.  lOd.  But  in  the  column 
for  net  outlay,  the  Piccadilly  to  Long-acre  line 
stood  highest:  it  was  239,599Z.  128.  9d.  We 
believe  that  no  new  street  has  ever  been  found 
to^  repay  its  cost  from  increased  value  of  pre- 
mises; but,  tho  truth  is,  for  the  public  autho- 
rity to  leave  out  of  the  calculation  the  item 
of  increased  value  of  property  in  the  quarters  to 
winch  the  street  leads,  and  the  general  gain,  is 
erroneous,  and  serves  only  to  mislead  judg- 
ment  as  regards  public  works. 

The  effect  of  the  estimate  of  638.000Z.  was 
that  a committee  of  the  House  cousidered  the 
subject  again,  or  in  1840.  “ The  result,”  truly 

predicted  a writer,  in  18-41,  in  the  Westminster 
Keview,  “will  ono  day  be  universally  lamented.” 


a.  jij/ojruuj  joiacKiriarsco  i/onaou Dr: 
35,000Z. ; the  removal  of  Bank-buildings  (w 
occupied  tho  ground  in  front  of  the  Royal 
change,  where  the  Wellington  statue  is) , 40,0 
and  “Mr.  Wason’s  street,  in  Westminster,”  39,( 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  mny  be  observed 
the  committee  were  satisfied  with  formir 
broad  street  to  about  half  the  distance  of 
point  which  should  have  been  taken  as 
destination.  A similar  system  was  observe 
the  case  of  the  line  in  eastern  London.  As  tc 
new  street  there,  it  was  said  the  only  appa 
object  of  its  fonnation  was  that  of  allowing 
seamen  about  the  docks  to  attend  Spitalfi 
Church.  The  Westminster  line  of  street  s 
tioned,  started  from  near  the  same  point  o 
site  tho  Abbey,  as  the  present  Victoria-str 
but  then  the  line  ran  northward  of  the  pre 
street;  and  instead  of  going  to  tho  end  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  and  serving  in  the  ' 
manner  tho  traffic  from  Eaton-street  and  G 
venor-place,  it  ran  into  the  Chelsea-road  ( 
Victoria-road),  opposite  no  street  westw 
This  scheme,  at  least,  was  improved  upon,  o 
the  point  last  referred  to. 

The  Clerkenweil,  Westminster,  and  Sonthw 
lines  belonged  to  the  class  of  private  nni 
takings,  being  only  to  be  assisted  by  the  gn 
that  have  been  specified.  These  grants,  by  ■ 
tain  clauses  of  the  Act  4fch  Viet.,  cap.  12,  v 
subject  to  the  condition  of  proper  security  be 
given  to  the  commissioners  for  the  complecioi 
the  improvements.  We  must  take  another  ni 
her  for  the  completion  of  our  review. 


Liquid  Meter  Company. — We  think  it  wi 
while  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
advertisement  of  the  Liquid  Meter  Compan-' 
our  present  number.  The  prospectus  contah 
report  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Barlow  approving  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  the  Compa: 
meters  and  of  the  meters  themselves, 
share  capital  of  the  new  Company  is  to 
100, OOOZ.,  to  be  raised  in  lOZ.  shares. 


Dec.  1,  1866.] 
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THE  FAIRY  GOLD  OF  BOMBAY. 

We  live  in  a sceptical  age.  The  rising  gene- 
ration, if  we  may  judge  from  the  periodical,  no 
less  than  from  the  controversial,  literature  of 
the  day,  seem  to  be  offered  only  a sort  of  Hob- 
son’s choice  between  unbelief  and  misbelief.  Not 
only  are  the  moat  venerable  of  institutions,  the 
most  ancient  of  creeds,  bowing  and  swaying  like 
vessels  in  a rising  storm  that  threatens  to  tear 
them  from  their  anchorage,  but  trust  between 
man  and  man,  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  your 
neighbour,  rigid  adherence  to  that  punctilious 
truthfulness  which  once  was  considered  the 
point  of  honour  for  a man,  are  not  what  they 
were  when  the  century  was  young.  There  are 
many  people  who  confound  untrutbfulness  with 
imagination.  Their  moral  code  is  narrow  and 
angular-.  They  are  at  a loss  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a lie  and  a fairy  tale.  They  dwell,  in 
appropriate  verse,  on  the  sin  of  purloining  a pin. 
Tho  unfortunate  children  who  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  educational  views  of  people  of  this  way  of 
thinking  are  apt  to  grow  up  with  some  of  the 
nobler  fiiculties  altogether  undeveloped.  Under 
an  education  intended  to  be  eminently  practical, 
their  brains  arc  served  like  the  livers  of  the  un- 
fortunate geese  destined  to  form  the  famous 
Perigord  pies  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel : they  are  forced  into  an  unhealthy 
development  at  the  cost  of  the  general  health. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  fairy  tales 
are  banished  from  the  nursery  and  forgotten  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  nursery  Niebuhrs  of  the 
day  have  demonstrated  that  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  never  existed.  His  legend  is  replaced 
by  useful  knowledge.  Aud  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  vital  undying  truth  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  teaching,  the  lessons 
spoken  by  the  beasts  and  birds  to  iEsop,  and  the 
inner  meaning  of  yet  more  ancient  and 
venerable  parables,  fail  to  teach  the  mind  of 
young  Europe.  Natural  history  has  taught  that 
enlightened  youth  that  the  fox  has  not  the 
organs  of  speech.  Then  why  waste  valuable 
time  on  a story  of  a fox  aud  a crow.  Literal 
exactitude,  au  pied  de  la,  lettre,  tarns  out  to  be 
impossible.  No  time  is  lost  in  the  inquiry 
whether  there  bo  not  a deeper  and  more  im- 
portant meaning  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
teacher  than  that  of  any  accidental  chain  of 
occurrences. 

The  echoes  of  a fairy  story,  as  magical  in  its 
transformations  and  as  instructive  in  its  moral 
as  any  of  those  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  are  yet  resounding  in  our  ears.  Bit  by 
bit  the  story  has  come  in,  mail  after  mail.  No 
one  yet  has  taken  pen  in  band  to  sketch  the 
fortunes  of  the  Aladdin  of  our  day.  A subject 
of  the  same  gracious  Sovereign  that  rules  our 
island,  a man  among  ourselves  iu  interest,  in  the 
relations  of  business  life,  separated  only  from 
ns  by  geographical  distance,  an  Eastern  favourite 
of  fortune,  has  found  a store  of  fairy  gold,  and 
has  found  it  tnru  to  withered  leaves  in  his 
purse. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  observed  from 
time  to  time  dusky,  sharp-eyed  men,  gliding 
through  the  streets  of  London  with  their  beads 
arrayed  in  something  between  a mitre  and  a 
turban.  They  are  known  as  Parseea.  To  our 
unaccustomed  eyes  one  is  much  like  another. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo 
physiognomy  would  have  detected  in  that  of  the 
hero  of  our  tale  something  keener  in  his  glance 
than  that  of  the  very  keenest  of  his  brethren. 
Nor  was  that  all ; genial  and  generous  qualities 
were  not  wanting.  In  a country  where  the 
beggar  of  to-day  is  the  banker  of  to-morrow, 
there  were  in  this  man  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  qualities  that  command  success. 
He  was  one  who  knew  how  to  make  a munificent 
use  of  money. 

So  money  came  to  him.  "What  was  his  bar- 
gain with  the  fairies  be  has  not  told  us.  How 
from  a hawker  of  small  wares  in  the  bazaar, 
he  grew  into  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
in  Bombay  ; how  he  was  first  tolerated,  then 
trusted,  then  blindly  followed  into  all  the 
details  of  a brief  and  rapid  career,  we  have 
no  time  to  enter.  But  while  be  was  making 
the  most  of  the  gifts  of  his  fairy  godmothers, 
an  event  occurred  in  a very  distant  portion 
of  tho  world  which  had  the  result  of  pouring 
a steady  stream  of  hard  silver  into  Bombay. 
The  flame  of  war  suddenly  broke  out  in  those 
great  cotton-fields  which  supplied  the  English 
looms.  Cotton  ceased  to  be  grown  there, 
for  tho  growers  were  too  busy  in  the  task  of 
destruction  to  heed  their  accustomed  agricul- 
ture. Of  tho  cotton  in  store,  some  was  burnt 


by  the  enemy,  in  order  to  injure  the  growers ; 
and  some  was  burnt  by  the  growers,  in  order  to 
injure  the  enemy, — to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
their  hands.  A great  cry  went  up  from  Lanca- 
shire,— its  thousands  of  looms  were  stricken 
dumb  by  the  cotton  famine.  The  Englishman, 
ever  most  helpful  aud  most  hopeful  iu  his  ex- 
treme need,  sought  for  the  great  staple  of  his 
industry  wherever  the  climate  would  produce  it; 
and  finding  much  at  Bombay,  he  sent  ship-load 
after  ship-load  of  silver  to  procure  it. 

The  influx  dazzled  the  excitable  population. 
Wealth  at  last  was  pouring  upon  them.  With 
fewer  means  for  the  disposal  of  wealth  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  an  Eastern  people 
give  more  visible  signs  of  its  presence.  They 
buy  costly  gems  ; they  build  houses  like  those  of 
the  genii.  One  man  was  said  to  go  so  far  as  to 
make  the  tires  of  bis  cart-wheels  of  silver. 
Then  they  set  themselves  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  flow  of  wealth.  They  formed  compa- 
nies to  encourage  the  production  and  to  provide 
for  the  pressing  and  shipment  of  cotton.  They 
drew  plans  for  reclaiming  from  the  sea  and  from 
the  marshes  the  site  of  a new  city.  All  their 
actual  wealth  was  as  nothiog  to  the  promise  of 
the  future.  Thus  the  shares  of  the  new  compa- 
nies commanded  a constantly  rising  market.  In 
July,  1864,  long  before  the  tide  bad  come  to  the 
full,  the  shares  of  the  Victoria  Land  and  Piers 
Company,  with  400J.  paid,  were  at  2,700Z. 
premium.  The  shares  of  the  Elphinstone  Land 
and  Piers  Company,  with  1,950J.  paid,  were 
selling  at  6,8001. ; the  shares  of  the  Bombay 
Reclamation  Company,  with  500L  paid,  were 
at  2,0001.  premium  ; the  shares  of  the  Colaba 
Land  Company,  with  1,0001.  paid,  were  at  6,4001. 
premium.  The  property  of  Prerachuud  Raichund 
was  estimated,  by  those  who  were  said  to  be  well 
informed,  at  seven  millions  sterling.  The  pes- 
simists— there  are  always  depreciating  people — 
would  not  admit  that,  everything  paid  and 
cleared  up,  he  could  be  worth  more  than  three 
millions.  Sixteen  banking  establishments  took 
care  of  his  daily  more  valuable  share  certificates 
or  advanced  him  rupees  on  their  security. 

Premchund  Raichund  made  good  use  of  his 
golden  time.  At  a period  when  men  are  wont 
to  hear  very  uopleasant  truths,  few  or  no  stones 
were  thrown  at  him.  His  energy  and  pluck  were 
spoken  of  when  he  was  down,  as  well  as  when  he 
was  up  : he  had  made  his  name  known  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  Liverpool  and  in  China.  The  best 
idea  that  any  untravelled  Englishman  can  form 
of  the  wonderful  mosques  aud  temples  of  Ahme- 
dabad,  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Premchund 
Raichund,  who  gave  2,0001.  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  publishing  those  magnificent  volumes. 
When  it  was  proposed  at  Bombay  to  erect  a 
grand  palace  of  glass  and  of  iron,  and  to  hold  an 
international  exhibition  after  the  fashion  of 
London,  of  Dublin,  and  of  Paris,  the  money  of 
the  successful  Parsee  was  freely  forthcoming. 
When  hesitation  rose  in  England  as  to  the  funds, 
he  took,  by  telegraph,  all  the  burden  on  him- 
self. The  scheme,  indeed,  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  models 
of  a structure  which  would  have  been  unrivalled 
in  its  beauty  among  any  of  its  class ; but  for  the 
stoppage,  events  of  another  character  are  re- 
sponsible. Tho  wealth  of  Premchund  Raichund 
does  not  seem  to  have  raised  up  enemies,  rapid 
and  enormous  as  was  its  growth. 

The  time  came  when  that  which  had  sprung 
up  in  a night  perished  in  a night.  The  people 
of  the  cotton-growing  country,  which  had  been 
desolated  by  war,  suddenly  left  off  fighting.  It 
was  nob  exactly  the  case  that  all  who  could  fight 
ou  the  weaker  side  had  been  killed,  but  it  was  as 
near  this  as  possible.  They  held  out  to  the  last, 
and  when  starved  and  tattered,  without  powder, 
without  rails,  without  supplies  from  Europe,  or 
money  to  buy  them,  the  defenders  suddenly 
broke  down,  the  shock  was  as  great  as  if  such 
an  issue  had  been  impossible.  Down  came  the 
price  of  cotton,  down  came  shares  and  stock, — 
down  came  millionaires  and  capitalists ; down, 
last  of  all,  came  Premchund  Raichund.  Bombay 
held  its  breath  when  he  tottered,  and  when  it 
transpired  that  his  debts  and  liabilities  amounted 
to  three  millions  and  a third,  and  his  assets  to 
under  a million  and  a half,  there  was  a feeling 
of  relief  that  matters  were  no  worse. 

How  the  millions  at  command  in  1864  had 
diminished,  how  the  fairy  gold  had  turned  to 
withered  leaves  in  the  very  coffers  of  the 
bankers,  may  be  readily  understood  by  a glance 
at  tho  prices  of  the  shares  which  had,  at  the 
earlier  period,  attained  such  fabulous  premiums. 
Greatly  reduced  is  the  length  of  the  share  list, 
and  very  siguificant  are  tho  lessons  to  be  drawn 


from  its  perusal.  A share  of  the  Victoria  and 
Colaba  Land  Companies,  now  quoted  as  united, 
is,  at  the  present  time,  worth  1201.,  a fifth  of  the 
sum  actually  paid— the  former  quotation  (far 
from  the  highest)  having  been  seven  and  a half 
times  the  amount  paid,  and  the  depreciation 
being  to  less  than  the  thirty-seventh  part  of  the 
former  selling  price,  or  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  per  cent.  The  shares  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Company,  500Z.  paid,  are  at  701.,  instead  of 
2,500J.  The  shares  of  the  Elphinstone  Land 
Company  are  quoted  at  611. ; and  yet  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton,  the  direct  agent  both  of  the 
inflation  and  of  the  collapse  of  this  speculative 
wealth,  has  only  been  from  575  rupees  to 
290  rupees  for  the  candy  of  784  lb.  A fall  of 
one  half  in  the  value  of  that  prime  article  of 
speculation  which  ruined  such  a fabric  of  real 
and  imaginary  prosperity  as  it  increased,  has 
produced  a fall  eighteen  times  as  great  in  those 
subsidiary  speculations  by  which  the  new-found 
wealth  sought  to  increase  itself.  Since  the  time 
of  the  famous  Law,  the  projector  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Babble,  a 
financial  reverse  of  such  a magnitude  has  been 
unknown. 

The  lesson  has  significance  for  ourselves. 
After  a period  of  commercial  depression  of  un- 
usual severity  and  unprecedented  continuance, 
there  are  signs  that  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
lowest  point  of  ebb  has  been  reached.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  black  Friday  in  last  May, 
there  appear  to  be  signs  of  returning  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  pablic.  Without  venturing 
on  prediction,  we  can  yet  see  that  the  various 
elements  of  disturbance  which  have  menaced 
and  have  broken  the  peace  of  Europe  are  for  a 
time  likely  to  be  comparatively  inactive.  No  great 
political  question  presses  for  the  arbitrament  of 
lead  and  steel ; and  more  than  that,  tho  result  of 
the  seven  weeks’  war  has  been  the  conviction  that 
none  of  us  are  iu  a state  of  exact  preparation  for 
fighting.  We  are  not  only  remaking  our  fire-arms, 
but,  further,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  reconstitute  our  armies.  To  keep  few 
men  under  arms  during  peace,  and  to  be  able  to 
summon  a nation  of  soldiers  under  the  colours 
in  time  of  war,  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 
military  reforms  contemplated  all  over  Europe. 
With  the  political  lull— with  the  great  wealth  of 
the  country  but  little  impaired  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  year — with  the  objects  of  investment 
curtailed  by  the  arrest  of  speculation,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  rebound,  whether  it  has 
commenced  as  yet  or  not,  will  be  marked  by  new 
and  peculiar  features.  What  these  may  be  it  is  as 
yet  idle  to  sneculate  on.  It  may  be  unprecedented 
rapidity  in  the  rise  of  values  ; it  may  be  a yet 
more  unprecedented  prudence.  In  any  case,  it 
will  be  the  part  of  wise  men  to  act  rather  from, 
reason  than  from  mere  blind  sympathy— to 
remember  that,  alike  in  a rising  aud  in  a falling 
market,  everything  is  exaggerated  by  thos^  who 
rush  with  the  herd  ; and  that  amid  the  rough  and 
ready  methods  of  arriving  at  the  value  of 
property,  the  measure  of  what  it  has  cost,  im- 
perfect as  it  may  often  bo,  is  still  less  wild  than 
the  measure  of  what  it  will,  at  the  moment, 
fetch.  Well  will  it  be  for  us  if  wo  remember  how 
leaves  of  paper  turned  at  the  touch  of  the  Indian 
magician  into  gold  ; and  how  the  gold,  in  a few 
short  months,  turned  back  into  withered  leaves. 


PROPOSED  LIME  STREET  STATION 
HOTEL,  LIVERPOOL. 

A LIMITED  competition  of  designs  for  the  new 
hotel  for  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
having  been  invited,  six  sets  were  sent  io.  The 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  London ; the  second  to  Messrs.  Culshaw  & 
Sumners,  Liverpool ; and  the  third  to  Messrs. 
Banks  & Barry,  London.  The  other  competitors 
were,  Messrs.  Picton  & Son,  Liverpool ; Messrs. 
Walters,  Barker,  & Ellis,  Manchester;  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  London. 

Tho  building  will  form  a new  facade  to  the 
station,  which  is  being  considerably  enlarged. 
The  site,  probably  the  finest  for  an  important 
public  building  in  Liverpool,  was  originally  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  shape.  While,  however,  the 
architects  were  at  work,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  the  corporation,  by  which 
Lime-street  will  be  widened,  and  the  site  made 
rectangular.  No  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  comparing  the  merits  of  the  several  designs, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  selected  design,  and  Mr.  Water- 
house’s own  views  in  preparing  it. 
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Sfc.  George’s  Hall  beiog  so  close  to  the  pro- 
posed ho'eJ,  the  author  of  the  design  has 
tbonght  it  best  to  allow  the  horizontal  line  to 
predominate  iu  bis  elevation,  so  as  to  present 
no  violent  contrast  to  the  great  building  opposite 

The  design,  as  drawn,  is  intended  to  be  built 
esternally  of  pressed  red  brick  and  Huddersfield 
stone.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  fire- 
proof, the  doors  being  supported  by  wrought- 
iron  girders,  filled  in  with  concrete,  known  as 
the  “Dennett  arch.”  The  iron  columns  sup- 
porting the  internal  walls  will  be  enclosed  in  a 
casing  of  terra-cotta.  This,  while  affording,  in 
the  coffee-room  and  other  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  a valuable  decorative  feature,  would  insure 
a perfect  protection  to  the  columns  themselves 
in  case  of  fire. 

Entering  the  building  from  Lime-street,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance- vestibule,  reached 
by  a few  descending  steps,  screened  off  from  the 
vestibule,  are  the  ball-porter’s  day-room  and 
sleeping-room.  A flight  of  nine  steps,  15  ft. 
■wide,  leads  into  the  ball,  33  fc.  by  30  ft.  6 in. 
The  principfd  staircase  is  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  while  underneath  the  staircase  is  the 
entrance  from  the  station.  Opening  into  the 
hall  are  the  inriuiry-oliice  and  luggage-room ; 
through  the  latter  lifts  pass  to  every  floor  of  the 
building,  including  the  basement,  where  there  is 
a large  room  for  “ left  lug^ge.”  The  hotel-bar, 
17  ft.  by  9 ft.,  also  opens  into  the  ball,  and  com- 
mands both  the  entrances.  Behind  it  is  the 
bar-parlonr,  17  ft.  by  14  ft. ; while  descending 
from  it  is  a private  staircase  into  the  dispense 
wine-cellar,  with  a wine-lift  passing  throutjh  the 
hotel-bar,  to  give  the  manager  an  effective 
check  upon  the  wine  consumed.  The  ball  is 
lighted  by  the  staircase  windows.  From  the 


from  the  female  figure,— the  capital  fashioned 
with  graceful  curling  hair,  the  flutings  express- 
ing her  petticoats, — and  the  delicate  young  girl 
and  the  Corinthian  column,  with  the  basket  of 
trinkets  and  the  tile  placed  on  the  root  acanthns  ; 
and  also  the  poetical  origin  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture traced  by  Dr.  Stnkeley,  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  Sir  James  Hall,  that  the  “ slender  pillars  of 
those  verdant  cathedrals  of  antiquity”  were 
taken  from  groves,  whilst  other  portions  were  in 
imitation  of  wicker-work,  or  the  interlacing  of 
wands  or  twigs.  These  o//ancy,  as  Britton 
very  properly  terms  them,  are  foreign  to  the 
object  I have  in  view  ; my  opinion  being,  that  in 
architecture  we  should  not  copy,  but  endeavour 
to  construct  and  decorate  our  buildings  as  Na- 
ture would  have  done,  bad  she  not  ordained 
that  man  must  be  his  own  architect  and  builder. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  ventured  on  the 
origin  of  architecture ; some  writers  have  de- 
scribed mankind  in  early  times  forming  habita- 
tions in  the  sand,  scooping  out  trunks  of  trees, 
rearing  tents  of  hides,  making  holes  in  barren 
rocks,  walls  of  mud,  wuth  roofs  of  rashes,  &c, 
and  afterwards  erecting  huts  and  cabins. 

As  regard  the  origin  and  progress  of  building, 
these  theories  may  be  truthful,  but  as  far  as 
fine  art  is  concerned,  until  a bnilding  became 
ornamental  and  decorative,  we  bad  no  architec- 
ture. No  theory  of  form  or  colour  could  be  ex- 
pected in  these  early  days,  although  by  chance  a 
cube  might  have  been  selected  as  a form  for  a 
dwelling,  and  a savage  may  have  harmoniously 
tattooed  his  face,  still  it  required  the  education  of 
an  enlightened  period  to  fully  appreciate  the 
teachings  of  nature- 

Archicecture,  as  at  present  stndied,  is 


may  have  a tendency  in  that  direction.  Robert 
and  James  Adam,  in  1S22,  diversified  tbe  orna- 
mentation of  capitals,  friezes,  &c. ; but  the 
architecture  was  still  classical,  notwithstanding 
its  novel  treatment. 

In  1845  “ a fundamentally  new  architecture” 
was  suggested,  “ to  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
metallic  substances,  and  admit  the  adaptation 
of  all  and  each  of  them,  in  every  form  and 
method  of  preparation,  in  which  science  and 
manufactures  may  render  them  available  for 
the  respective  purposes  of  such  an  art,  and  thus 
attain,  not  only  the  legitimate  and  consistent 
effects  of  a metallic  architecture,  but  also  be 
enabled  to  realise  thereby  a higher  order  of 
beauty  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the 
material  of  stone.”  Neither  decorating  build- 
ings with  pure  metals,  nor  with  porcelain  coating, 
will  create  a new  style.  Iron  combined  with 
stone  will  effect  a new  treatment,  and  give  a 
greater  breadth  to  buildings,  and  lead  to  the 
discontinuance  of  that  inconvenient  mode  of 
separating  the  nave  and  aisles  in  churches  with 
detached  columns  or  piers. 

In  an  article  on  the  “Past  and  Future 
Developments  of  Architecture,”  in  the  Ecclcsio- 
logist,  181-6,  we  are  told  that  “ we  have  number- 
less faults  to  account  for,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  ignorance  to  overcome,  before  "we 
cau  hope  to  do  anythfhg  towards  developing  any 
future  degree  of  excellence  in  Christian  art. 
Wo  have  not  yet  learned  our  alphabet,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  compose.  All  that  we  can 
expect  to  do  is  to  copy  carefully,  in  hopes  of 
realising  at  the  last,  through  numberless  copy- 
ings,  some  first  principles  which  we  may  store 
up  for  our  children  to  make  use  of.”  No  new 
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jng-room  transporting  visitors  to  the  npper  ' presenting  like  the^ universe  the  flowers’  &o  ■ archLcrl^  not  he  ori^gmated  a new  stylo  of 
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back ; and  the  billiard-room,  25  ft.  by  18  ft., 
lighted  from  the  top  as  well  as  the  sides.  Return’ 
ing  to  the  hall,  end  taking  the  corridor  to  the 
right,  we  come  on  the  one  side  to  the  reading- 
room,  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  smoktn 
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“■»  polychromy  of|  In'selecting  one  own  starting-point.  Mr.  Hope 
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Mezzanine  story,  which  is  over  a portion  of  the 
ground-floor.  On  this  Mezzanine  story  are  placed 
twenty  bedrooms  and  a dressing-room,  and  thus 
a considerable  amount  of  this  accommodation  is 
provided  near  the  ground-floor  level. 

The  first-floor  of  the  hotel  is  contracted  in 
width.  The  principal  staircase  from  this  floor 
npwards,  is  thrown  over  the  hall,  and  is  lighted 
from  tbe  top.  ° 

Opposite  the  staircapo  on  the  first-floor  is  the 
ladies’  coffee-room,  39  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  average 
width,  with  a balcony  over  the  principal  entrance. 
On  the  one  side  of  this  ceffee-roora  is  the 
library,  21  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft.,  and  on  the  other,  a 
still-room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  52  ft.  by 
28  ft.  6 in.  ; a vegetable  scullery,  28  fc.  6 iu. 
by  20  ft.  5 and  kitclien-maida’  rooms  on  the  one 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  other,  the  cook’s  office  and 
store-rooms.  A serving-room  is  behind  the 
kitchen,  with  a dinner  service-room. 

A railway  is  provided  down  the  principal 
corridor  of  the  basement,  with  turn-t-ibles  to 
facilitate  the  carriage  of  stores,  coals,  and  dishes. 


A NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
versus  A NEW  STYLE.* 

“ Oh  bowuDhke  the  complex  works  of  man. 

Heaven  8 easy,  artless,  unencumber’d  plan  - 
Ro  meretricious  {traces  to  beguile,  ’ 

No  elast'ring  ornameuU  to  clog  the  pile- 
ironi  oatentatinn  ua  from  weaknes*  free  ’ 

It  Ptands  hke  the  cerulean  arch  we  eee 

Mejegtio  in  iia  own  simplicity.”— Courier. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  will  suggest 
to  the  minds  of  many  the  fanciful  hypotheses  ot 
Vitruvius,  that  the  Doric  column  was  proper- 
tioned  from  a robust  man,— the  Ionic  column 

Kead  before  the 
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mv«*^"  P':»P™e'i  new  London  Bridge  m 1S23,  classics,— to  bo  consulted  for  reference,  not  to  be 
says,  if  It  were  a tptesfion  nf  taste  onhj,  such  aa  copied 
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should  remain  silent;  but  as  the  question  IS  upon  j to  onr  knowledge,  a single  bnilding  erected  in 

and  seimitv  whk'i,“  '“'‘’''“'“‘.''o  “‘“bibty  | Europe  within  tbe  last  fifty  years  which  is  not 
and  security,  which  are  capable  of  being  dis-  ; to  some  extent  a work  of  arohieology  ; and  that 

con.  eclccticisni.  or  the  amalgamation  of  styles,  will 
r “lit  ta  ‘berefroin,  I think  it  not  suffice  to  form  a new  style  of  art,  bL  it  will 
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right  to  press  their  consideration.” 

Hogarth,  in  his  “Analysis  of  Beanty,”  in 
1810,  was  bold  enough  to  suggest  a new  style  of 
architecture  : he  says  that,  “ I am  thoroughly 
convinced  in  myself,  however  it  may  startle 
some,  that  a completely  new  and  harmonious 
order  of  architecture  in  all  its  parts  might  be 
produced  by  the  following  method  of  composing, 
bnt  hardly  with  certainty  without  it;  and  this  I 
am  the  more  apt  to  believe,  as  upon  the  strictest 
examination,  those  fonr  orders  of  the  ancients, 
which  are  so  well  established  for  beanty  and  true 
proportion,  perfectly  agree  with  the  scheme  we 
shall  now  lay  down.  This  way  of  composing 
pleasing  forms,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  making 
choice  of  variety  of  lines  as  to  their  shapes  and 
dimensions;  and  then  again  by  varying  their 
situations  with  each  other,  by  all  the  different 
ways  that  can  bo  conceived.  In  a w’ord,  it 
may  be  said,  the  art  of  composing  well  is 
the  art  of  I'aryjng  well.”  Hogarth  advances 
nothing  definite,  hia  idea  of  form  reminds  me  of 
the  productions  of  the  kaleidoscope;  and  his 
proposed  ornamentation  can  hardly  bo  considered 
nn  advance  upon  the  classic  modes, — it  rather 
partakes  of  his  humorous  nature.  For  a new 
capital,  he  suggests  the  forms  of  hats  and  peri- 
wigB,  which  in  a skilful  hand,  he  soys,  might  be 
made  to  have  some  beauty. 

A new  system  of  decoration  will  not  create  a 
new  style,  although  a new  mode  of  construction 
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be  of  the  utmost  use  as  affording  a road  to  it, 
and  providing  materials. 

Invention  in  architecture,  according  to  M. 
Lassus,  is  the  combination  of  great  dispositions 
together,  and  even  of  certain  details.  Abstrac- 
tion improves,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  form 
and  the  style  ; and  this  is  so  true,  that  a superior 
artist  might  very  justly  modify  the  style  adopted, 
while  preserving  the  dispositions  of  a plan. 

A writer  in  the  Builder  thinks  that  the  only 
chance  to  obtain  a new  style  is  to  get  a grant  of 
some  ont-of-the-way  island  ; there  beget  sons 
and  daughters  ; duly  instil  into  their  youthful 
minds  wondrous  notions  of  the  greatness  of  old 
mother  England,  and  of  her  glorious  architec- 
tural medleys ; and  after  these  feelings  have 
worked  some  two  or  three  hundred  years,  astray 
steamer  or  a wandering  balloon  will  make  a 
grand  discovery,  and  astonish  the  world  by  re- 
ports of  the  new  style,  which  these  long-lost 
islanders  had  worked  out  for  themselves. 

However  praiseworthy  ifc  would  be  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  to  create  their  own 
style,  it  would  be  discreditable  on  onr  part  to 
borrow  their  brains  instead  of  using  our  own. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  visiting  Venice,  and 
copying  its  ill-proportioned  corkscrew  columns, 
its  piebald  and  streaky  brickwork,  &c.,  and 
then  grafting-  them  on  the  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  terming  it  a new 
development. 
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Perhaps,  says  PuskiD,  the  first  idea  of  a young 
architect  in  these  days  was  to  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  invent  a new  style  worthy  of 
our  times  and  country,  ilo  thought  that  if  they 
were  not  content  with  a Palladio,  they  would  not 
bo  with  a Paxton ; and  he  prayed  them  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  of  there  being  any  necessity  for 
the  invention  of  a new  style. 

More  recently  the  “ Creation  of  a New  Stylo  " 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Archi- 
tectural Association.  The  writer  suggested  that 
by  uniting  the  properties  of  construction  and 
decoration  in  Classic  and  Gothic,  they  would 
form  a now  and  perfect  basis  of  construction. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  creating  a new  style,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
tho  pure  and  favourite  existing  stylos  are  charac- 
terised by  a remarkable  unity  of  design.  The 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  Greece 
are  well  known  to  have  suitable  mouldings  and 
decorations  adapted  to  each  order  j and  tho 
Early  Entrlish,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular 
styles  of  the  Medimval  peririd,  are  each  unique. 

In  the  Early  English,  the  arches  of  the  windows 
and  doors  are  acutely  pointed,  and  so  is  the 
roof;  in  the  Decorated,  tho  arches  are  often 
equilateral,  and  so  likewise  is  the  pitch  of  the 
roof ; in  the  Perpendicular,  the  arches  are 
•obtusely  pointed,  and  the  roof  is  the  same. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  style,  and  some  essayists  have  approached 
the  subject  with  good  common  sense,  and  appa- 
rent truthfulness;  architectural  design,  observes 
one  writer,  should  not  only  not  be  confined  to 
one  style — it  should  not  bo  confined  to  any 
number;  for  beauty  resides  not  in  style,  but  in 
a vital  principle  that  existed  anterior  to  all 
styles,  and  to  which  all  true  styles  owe  their 
origin.  And,  again,  the  great  prototype  of 
architecture,  nature,  has  many  styles  of  beauty, 
and  employs  them  all. 

Algarotti  and  others  speak  of  the  absence  of 
anything  in  nature  on  which  architecture  can  be 
modelled.  It  would  have  been  no  compliment 
to  human  reason  if  litoral  models  had  been  pro- 
vided for  man’s  dwellings,  the  more  especially  so 
if  we  look  around  us  and  observe  the  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  instinct  exhibited  by  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  even  by  insects  in  forming  their  nests 
and  places  of  abode.  Natural  history  abounds 
with  illustrations ; the  delicately  and  fastidiously- 
oorrect  architecture  of  the  honey  bee,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  very  carefully  elucidated.  This 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  geometrical  develop- 
ment of  the  cell  by  the  honey  bee  was  well 
calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  man  to  tho 
importance  of  proportioning  his  works  by  geo- 
metry ; the  loesen.  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  as 
the  almost  universal  employment  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  by  the  Homan  and  Mediaeval 
architects,  has  been  acknowledged  long  ago.  It 
would  be  a great  desideratum  if  architects  could 
be  persuaded  to  study  more  deeply  the  works  of 
Nature. 

Nature’s  mode  of  roofing  has  been  referred  to 
as  being  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  birds  are  covered  with 
feathers.  Thatch,  shingles,  weather-boarding, 
tiles,  slates,  &c.,  have  all  long  been  used  in  this 
way. 

The  i-amifications  of  the  ribs  of  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  Gothic  vaults  aflbrd  another 
illustration  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Mediseval 
architects  had  derived  from  Nature’s  works : 
each  rib  has  its  proper  place  and  its  evident  nse, 
the  weight  of  the  vaulting  being  equally  dis- 
tributed and  supported.  In  all  manner  of  vaults, 
let  them  bo  of  what  kind  they  will,  we  ought, 
urges  Alberti,  to  imitate  Nature,  who,  when  she 
has  knit  the  bones,  fastens  the  flesh  with  nerves, 
interweaving  it  everywhere  with  ligatures,  run- 
ning in  breadth,  length,  height,  and  circularly. 
This  artful  contexture  is  what  we  ought  to 
imitate  in  the  joining  of  scones  in  vaults. 

Regarding  the  cause  of  vegetable  symmetry,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  a system  of  equipoise  which 
is  to  be  regarded  os  the  manifestation  of  n cen- 
trifugal vital  force,  exerted  in  every  direction 
equally,  is  discoverable  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  all  its  parts.  And  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
says  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  mutually 
impelled  towards  each  ocher,  and  cohere  in 
regular  figures,  or  are  repelled  and  recede  from 
each  other. 

In  1834,  Inwood  directed  attention  to  the  geo- 
metrical forms  available  for  architectural  pur- 
poses in  crystallised  minerals.  The  doctrine  of 
tho  relations  of  crystalline  forms,  termed  crys- 
tallography, is  an  application  of  solid  geometry  i 
its  connexion  with  mineralogy  is  well  known, 
Minerals  occur  very  generally  in  the  state  of 


crystals,  that  is,  in  certain  definite  and  symme- 
trical forms.  Solid  bodies  have  primary  and 
secondary  forms  as  well  as  plane  figures. 

The  origin  of  geometry  by  Herodotus  com- 
bined with  another  attributing  tho  science 
directly  to  the  gods,  forms  the  first  light  which 
we  have  on  the  subject,  and  both  in  one  are 
worthily  sung  by  the  poet  who  figures  at  the 
head  of  an  obsolete  English  course  of  mathe- 
matics : — 

“ To  teach  weak  mortals  properly  to  scan, 

Down  came  geometry  and  lorm'd  a plan.” 

Leaving  the  origin  of  geometry  to  “the  gods,” 

I will  allude  to  suggestions  given  us  by  Nature 
to  aid  the  production  of  moat  regular  and  beau- 
tiful forms  ; for  instance,  “ the  treasures  of  the 
snow.”  Scoresby  has  drawn  ninety-six  varieties 
of  these  crystals;  and  Glaisher,  without  the  aid 
of  a glass,  determines  their  primitive  form  to  be 
that  of  a hexedral  or  six-rayed  star,  forming  the 
base  of  every  crystal,  however  complex  may 
have  been  its  structure.  Scoresby,  however,  has 
seen  in  the  crystals  in  the  Arctic  seas  an  inter- 
nal multiplication  or  a series  of  inner  markings 
within  the  crystals,  which  indicated  a high  de- 
gree of  crystallisation  ; Glaisher  has  since  ob- 
served this  in  this  country.  These  illustrate  in 
a remarkable  manner  the  interlacing  or  multi- 
plication of  equilateral  triangles,  producing  the 
hexagon,  &c. 

Prior  to  demonstrating  the  results  to  bo  ob- 
tained from  baaing  architecture  upon  natural 
principles,  I will  briefly  analyze  the  forms  created 
for  our  use,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  purposes 
proposed. 

Form  is  the  manner  and  mode  in  which  a 
thing  is  presented  to  our  conceptions  ; and 
flgurability  is  necessary  to  matter  : since  matter 
is  not  infinite,  it  must  bo  circumscribed  within 
certain  limits  and  hounds  on  every  part,  which 
constitute  the  figure  of  the  body. 

Of  all  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  or  figures 
which  matter  is  liable  to,  there  are  only  five 
which  will  admit  the  particles  of  matter,  placed 
together,  to  fill  the  space  between  them  com- 
pletely, or  so  as  to  leave  no  pore,  vacuity,  or 
interstice  between  them;  and  bodies  of  these 
forms  have  been  known  by  tho  general  name  of 
the  five  Platonic  bodies. 

In  systematic  works  upon  colour,  writers 
usually  commence  by  referring  to  its  source, 
viz.,  light;  but  when  form  is  mentioned,  no 
original  cause  is  given,  beyond  a few  definitions 
taken  from  the  first  book  ofEuclid’s  “Elements.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  through  archi- 
tects, in  modern  times,  having  been  content  with 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  architecture  has  been 
an  exception  to  tho  law  of  progress;  therefore 
to  successfully  analyze  early  forms  modern 
mathematics  will  not  assist  tis. 

Ail  the  splendid  edifices  of  Egypt,  and  most  of 
the  classic  buildings  of  Greece,  were  erected 
before  Piato  or  Euclid  was  born;  Plato  treated 
of,  or  described  (but  did  not  create),  tho  five 
regular  solids  (Platonic  bodies)  ; and  Euclid,  as 
Pruclus  informs  U3,  compiled  his  “ Elements  of 
Geometry”  to  explain  their  singular  properties. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Plato,  also,  the  couic 
sections,  or  those  curves  which  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  a cone  by  a plane  cutting  it  in  dilferent 
directions,  were  nob  discovered.  The  beautitul 
temples  of  Greece  were  consequently  not  matured 
by  the  higher  or  sublime  geometry.  Even  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  although  it  has  been 
tho  direct  cause  of  the  great  extension  of  tho 
modern  mathematics. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other  geometricians 
have  often  alluded  to  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  the  ancient  geometry,  which  only  admitted 
the  straight  line  and  the  circle  into  its  elements. 
No  other  curve  than  that  of  the  chcle  was 
acknowledged.  The  properties  of  numbers  and 
geometrical  figures  were  investigated  by  the 
early  Greeks  for  their  own  sake,  abstractedly 
and  without  reference,  as  in  the  present  day,  to 
the  body  of  mixed  sciences  dependent  upon 
them. 

Equations,  says  Newton,  aro  expressions  of 
arithmetical  computation,  and  properly  have  no 
place  in  geometry,  unless  so  lur  as  quantities 
irnly  geometrical  (that  is,  lines,  superficies, 
solids,  and  proportions),  may  be  said  to  be  some 
equal  to  others.  Multiplications,  divisions,  and 
such  sort  of  computations  are  newly  received 
into  geometry,  and  that  unwarily,  and  contrary 
to  the  first  design  of  this  science.  Thei'cfore 
these  two  sciences  (meaning  arithmetic  and 
geometry),  ought  never  to  be  confounded.  The 
ancients  did  so  industriously  distinguish  them 
from  one  another,  that  they  never  introduced 


arithmetical  terms  iuto  geometry.  And  modems 
by  confounding  both,  have  lost  the  simplicity  in 
which  all  the  elegance  of  geometry  consists. 

A real  mathematician  is  not  so  much  be  who 
has  got  an  expert  knack  of  giving  ns  solutions  of 
problems  algebraically,  heaping  up  speculations 
(many,  perhaps,  useless),  of  quadrations,  infinite 
series,  and  the  like,  as  he  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  tho  geometry  of  the  ancients,  and 
especially  has  imbibed  their  method  of  demon- 
stration. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  may  account  for  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  analyse  ancient  art, 
has  been  through  investigators  attributing  to 
architects  in  early  times  a greater  proficiency  in 
mathematics  than  they  ever  attained.  I think 
that  the  early  geometry  of  Egypt  and  Greece 
was  of  a simple  character,  otherwise  Pytha- 
goras’s discovery,  that  “only  three  polygons,  or 
regular  plane  figures,  viz.,  the  equilateral 
triangle,  the  square,  and  the  hexagon,  cun  fill  up 
the  space  about  a point,”  with  other  trifles,  would 
not  have  been  recorded. 

The  three  primary  rectilineal  figures  of  form, 
viz.,  the  equilateral  triangle,  tho  square,  and  the 
pentagon  (derived  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron,  and  the  dodecahe- 
dron, regular  solids)  were  not  created  by  man, 
but  derived  from  nature ; and  these  elements, 
with  their  compounds,  the  hexagon,  the 
octagon,  and  the  decagon,  may  be  traced  in 
nearly  all  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 

In  Medimval  architecture  these  elements  of 
form  have  been  embodied  with  great  consistency, 
and  the  result  is  that  this  stylo  approaches  in 
its  construction  and  decoration  the  manner  or 
method  with  which  Nature  would  have  un- 
doubtedly proceeded  if  architectural  productions 
had  been  under  her  care.  To  prove  this 
position,  the  hexagon  can  be  traced  iu  the  plan 
of  the  church  of  Coberu,  in  the  north  porch  of 
Redoliff  Church,  itc. ; the  octagon,  in  tho 
baptisteries  at  S.  Lorenzo.  Milan,  Novara, 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  Purma,  Verona,  Cremona, 
Volterra,  Pistoia,  Florence,  <ic.  In  England, 
the  baptistery  in  Luton  Church,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  fonts;  the  chapter-houses  of 
Wells,  York,  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals,  West- 
minster Abbey,  Ac. ; tho  decagon  in  the 
chapter-houses  of  Lincoln  and  Worcester  catho- 
drals,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  Rome ; 
the  dodecagon  in  u building  at  Cauossa. 

A natural  system  can  also  be  traced  in  tho 
formation  of  pinnacles  and  other  details  of 
raedimval  architecture,  analogous  to  the  alterna- 
ting process  to  bo  observed  iu  tho  vegetable 
kingdom.  These  laws  or  principles  are  not 
confined  to  Mediaeval  art ; they  regulated  like- 
wise the  works  of  tho  architects  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome. 

In  early  times  the  square  was  the  figure 
employed  in  designing  buildings,  as  illustrated 
iu  Solomon’s  temple,  the  Egyptian  temples,  the 
Greek  temples,  &c. ; but  in  the  Roman  period, 
coeval  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
equilateral  triangle  (symbolical  of  the  Holy 
Trinity)  became  the  universal  favourite. 

Natural  forms,  infinitely  various,  are  available 
for  constructive  and  decorative  purposes ; they 
pervade  every  style  of  architecture;  their  proto- 
types are  to  be  found  in  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
“ if  Grecian  columns.  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  all 
the  Classical  and  Medimval  details  which  now 
make  up  the  stock  iu  trade  of  an  architect,  were 
abandoned,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  Cud  substi- 
tutes iu  their  place.”  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  so 
long  as  the  world  lasts,  architects  are  perfectly 
free  from  and  require  no  such  trammels.  A pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  book  of  nature,  and  a 
general  education,  with  a plain  ruler  and  com- 
passes, is  all  the  stock  in  trade  (as  far  as  archi- 
tecture is  concerned)  necessary  for  tho  profes- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  nature  than 
many  imagine,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at, — 


“ For  who  adores  tho  Mater  needs  must  lore  hia  work.” 

JUicitlari/elo. 

Bernard  Palissy,  we  are  told,  was  a man  of 
whom  it  was  said  by  BufTon  that  he  was  so  great 
a naturalist  as  nature  only  could  produce. 
Palissy  himself  describes  tho  source  of  liis  fame 
by  saying  that  be  had  had  no  other  book  than 
“ the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  known  of 
all  men,  and  given  to  all  men  to  bo  koowu  and 
read.”  He  was  not  Greek,  he  said,  nor  Hebrew, 
nor  poet,  nor  rhetorician  ; but  a simple  artisan, 
poorly  enough  trained  in  letters.  Tho  ancients, 
he  remarked,  were  men  like  the  moderns,  and 
that  they  were  quite  as  liable  to  be  deceived  as 
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we  are.  He  therefore  refused  to  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  his  ancestors,  and,  tnrning  away  from 
books,  he,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ scratched  in 
the  earth  for  the  space  of  some  sixty  years  and 
upwards,  and  searched  among  the  entrails  of  the 
same,  in  order  to  understand  the  things  which 
she  produces  in  herself.” 

If  we  despair  of  a new  style,  there  is  one  cer- 
tain point  which  may  be  realised,  and  that  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  elucidate, 
viz.,  the  development  of  a style  founded  strictly 
upon  principles  dictated  by  nature.  To  nature 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  perfect  elements  of 
form  and  of  colour  ; and  also  for  the  masterly 
methods  of  applying  form  and  colour  observed 
in  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects  through- 
out the  natural  kingdom, — 


“ If  it  be  true  that  any  beauteous  thing 
Raises  the  pure  and  just  desire  of  man 
From  earth  to  God,  the  eternal  fruit  of  all.’’ 

Michelangtlo. 


Unity  of  style  (the  true  fundamental  law  of 
art) , and  harmony  of  design,  must  be  considered ; 
and  the  more  so,  if  a new  development  is  to  be 
of  a lasting  character.  A studied  irregularity 
will  not  generate  beauty,  however ptcturesg'ue  it 
may  appear  to  some  architects.  The  more 
symmetrical,  the  more  beautiful  is  any  form  or 
shape.  As  with  vegetation,  so  with  architec- 
ture, distortions  and  disturbances  arise  from 
peculiarities,  which  are  without  the  pale  of 
systematic  inquiry,  and  not  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  In  many  new 
churches  irregular  stone  quoins  and  dressings 
have  been  purposely  introduced,  and  no  doubt 
the  ancient  Cyclops  would  have  preferred  them 
to  regular  masonry.  The  beauty  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  much  preferable  to  the  absence  of 
symmetry  in  the  former. 

Twisted  columns,  though  affording  very  pleas- 
ing curves  to  the  uneducated  eye,  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  less  beautiful  than  the 
common  and  regular  columns;  and  yet  in  the 
Venetian  Gothic  now  in  vogue  the  above  fact  is 
forgotten  by  men  who  ought  to  know  better. 

It  will  be  exceeding  the  limits  usually  allotted 
to  a single  paper  to  offer  farther  preliminary  re- 
marks ; I will,  therefore,  at  once  endeavour  in 
a succinct  manner  to  submit  the  proposed  style 
already  alluded  to. 

With  a plain  ruler  and  compasses  only  I will 
now  proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
geometry  derived  from  nature,  to  prove  that 
architecture,  constructive  and  decorative,  can  be 
perfectly  produced  without  any  knowledge  of 
ancient  or  modem  styles,  let  them  be  from  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  or  the  Middle  Ages.  ’ 

The  proposed  architectural  development  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  distinguished  in 
the  following  manner. 

1.  Buildings  based  upon  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, having  a power  of  three,  analogous  to 
flowers  having  three  petals,  three,  six,  nine,  &c., 
stamens,  and  three  carpels,  as  in  the  iris,  the 
lily,  and  other  plants. 

2.  Buildings  based  upon  the  square,  with  a 
power  of  four,  analogous  to  the  order  Cruci- 
feral.  These  plants  have  all  a separate  calyx 
and  corolla,  each  in  four  divisions;  the  four 
sepals  being  placed  alternately  with  the  four 
petals,  the  latter  forming  a cross. 

3.  Buildings  not  distinguished  by  any  one 
pnmaiy  element  of  form,  but  by  the  combina- 
tion  of  all  the  primary  figures. 

I must  now  bring  to  your  mind  that  to  which 
I have  often  directed  attention ; viz,,  the 
geometry  of  architecture,  as  based  upon  the 
laws  of  nature;  the  division  of  primary  figures 
into  units  or  numbers ; the  alternation  of  regular 
figures;  the  mixture  or  multiplication  of  regular 
figures,  regular  parallelograms,  &c.  This  method 
of  proceeding,  however,  must  be  understood  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  operations  in  the 
development  of  a new  and  harmonious  style  of 
architecture.  '' 

I will  now  assume  that  a building  is  required 
no  matter  for  what  purpose,— say  a large  hall,— 
Md  will  take  as  a key-note  the  equilateral 
triangle  ; let  the  width  of  the  plan  be  decided  by 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  the  length  by  two 
triangles,  forming  aparallelogram  ; the  thickness 
of  the  walls  will  depend  upon  the  materials 
employed.  Make  the  height  one  triangle,  or 
more,  and  the  roof  one  triangle.  All  splays  to 
wmdows  and  doors,  chamfers,  &c.,  should  form 
angles  of  sixty  degrees  or  any  other  angle  gene- 
rated by  the  primary  figure.  The  mouldings 
may  be  worked  out  of  hexagons. 

If  a church  be  the  object  required,  the  same 
harmonious  method  should  be  adopted;  for  ex- 
ample,  the  plan  would  be  set  out  and  deyeloped 


by  equilateral  triangles, — the  roof  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  columns  and  the  font  hexagonal, — 
all  splays,  chamfers,  &c.,  would  form  angles  of 
sixty  degrees. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  kleis,  or  primary  form, 
be  the  square,  the  same  unity  and  harmony 
should  be  preserved  throughout.  The  plan 
would  contain  one  square,  or  diagonal  of  a 
square,  one  and  a half  square,  or  two  squares; 
the  height  one  square  more  or  less  in  proportion ; 
the  roof  would  contain  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  ; the  columns  square  or  octagonal, — all 
splays,  &c.  angles  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  other 
degrees  produced  by  the  primary  figure.  The 
attic  windows  and  mezzanines  one  square,  other 
windows  and  doors  two  squares.  The  cornices, 
mouldings,  strings,  &c.,  produced  from  squares, 
octagons,  and  so  forth. 

Had  Nature  designed  our  edifices,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  proceeded  in  a similar  man- 
ner. Examine  the  perfectly  regular  structures 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  worked  out  geometrically.  The  sections  of 
plants  usually  given  in  the  numerous  works  of 
the  scientific  botanist  will  prove  this  position. 
The  figures  are  as  regular  as  if  they  were  de- 
scribed by  the  rule  and  compasses,  and  the  result 
is  perfect  beauty.  The  architectural  sculptor 
needs  the  same  amount  of  information  of  botany 
as  the  sculptor  does  of  anatomy,  which  is  simply 
a knowledge  of  the  external  signs  of  the  internal 
organization.  The  transverse  sections  offlowers 
and  fruit  offer  extraordinary  examples  of  natural 
geometry  eminently  suggestive  to  the  construc- 
tive architect.  Regarding  dimensions,  the  width 
of  the  building  being  determined,  this  width 
would  be  the  base  of  the  primary  figure  selected, 
and  the  whole  of  the  building  and  its  parts 
would  be  proportioned  by  it.  The  edifice  would 
be,  as  it  were,  crystallized,  and  capable  of  being 
perfectly  analyzed. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
accurate to  represent  the  birth  of  vegetation  by 
a circle,  and  the  moat  accurate  method  of 
generating  regular  figures  of  form  is  also  by  a 
circle.  In  the  construction  of  chapter-houses, 
the  round  churches,  and  some  polygonal  build- 
ings,  the  groining,  columns,  buttresses,  &c., 
radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  in 
exact  proportions. 

Leo  Baptista  Alberti  observes  that  some 
temples  are  round,  some  square,  and  others  have 
many  sides.  It  is  manifest  that  nature  delights 
principally  in  round  figures,  since  we  find  that 
most  things  which  are  generated  by  nature  are 
round.  In  the  stars,  trees,  animals,  the  nests  of 
birds,  or  the  like  parts  of  the  creation,  are 
generally  round.  Nature  is  sometimes  delighted 
with  figures  of  six  sides  ; for  bees,  hornets,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  wasps,  have  learned  no  other 
figure  for  building  their  cells  in  their  hives  but 
the  hexagon.  The  area  for  a round  temple 
should  be  marked  out  exactly  circular.  The 
polygons  used  by  the  ancients  were  either  of 
six,  eight,  or,  sometimes,  ten  sides.  The  angles 
of  such  platforms  should  all  terminate  within  a 
circle ; and,  indeed,  from  a circle  is  the  best  way 
of  deducing  them. 

After  a building  has  been  duly  proportioned, 
the  next  step  will  be  its  ornamentation;  this  I 
divide  into  three  classes— 1.  Historical  sculp- 
tures; 2.  Floral  decorations;  3.  Ordinary  car- 


The  panels  for  the  reception  of  the  historical 
sculptures  will  be  decided  by  the  primary  figure 
guiding  the  whole  building,  and  dependenr  for 
position  upon  the  general  design  ; the  decoration 
will  not  then  be  wildly  scattered,  but  confined 
to  appropriate  places. 

The  kleis,  or  primary  figure,  will,  of  course, 
wholly  generate  the  floral  decorations.  If  the 
equilateral  triangle  be  the  key,  the  foliage  and 
flowers  will  have  a ternary  division  of  parts. 
And  when  the  square  is  the  prevailing  figure  of 
form,  the  floral  decorations  will  be  guided  by 
plants  of  the  cruciferous  order.  Flowers  having 
quinary  division  of  parts  are  the  beet  suited  for 
pentagonal  forms.  And  in  buildings  in  which 
the  primary  figures  of  form  are  united  or  blended, 
similar  natural  productions  may  be  introduced. 

Curvilineal  forms  proportioned  by  the  recti- 
lineal regular  figures  will  be  found  serviceable  ; 
and  free-hand  curves,  duly  proportioned,  may  be 
selected  ad  libitwn  from  natural  productions  for 
mouldings  and  ornamentation. 

A convincing  proof  of  the  aid  which  geometry 
afforded  the  Greek  architect  may  be  seen  in  the 
cornice  ornaments  represented  in  Inwood’s 
‘ Erectheion  at  Athens,”  plate  27.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  hexedral  flowers  is  self-evident. 

In  Taylor  and  Cresy’s  “Architectural  Anti- 


quities of  Rome,”  plate  60,  is  a capital,  one 
quarter  the  real  size,  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli,  and  in  the  composition  of  it  may  be 
traced  the  constructive  influence  of  the  triangle ; 
the  flower  on  the  abacus  is  proportioned  by  two 
equilateral  triangles,  and  has  six  petals : the 
terminations  of  all  the  leaves  on  the  capitals  are 
trifoliated.  The  roses  in  the  frieze  have  six 
inner  and  six  outer  petals,  and  the  circular  orna* 
ments  in  the  frieze  contain  six  foils. 

In  the  floral  decorations  symmetry  should  be 
regarded,  or  at  least  a balance  of  parts  preserved. 
Extremes  must  bo  avoided,  id  est,  too  great  a 
precision,  and  an  overstndied  irregularity  (one 
of  the  great  errors  of  the  present  period).  The 
disposition  of  the  foliage  and  flowers  may  be 
diversified;  it  may  be  vertical,  horizontal,  diver- 
gent, pendent,  &c.  And  another  variety  can  be  ob- 
tained by  combining  the  vertical  and  horizontal. 

The  root  or  commencement  of  a branch  or 
stem  should  either  be  hidden  by  the  foliage  or 
germinate  from  or  out  of  the  stonework,  as  if  it 
grew  as  in  nature.  This  is  important  to  observe, 
because,  unless  the  floral  ornaments  be  intro- 
duced so  as  to  form  a part  of  the  building,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on. 

_ Several  writers  have  suggested  that  for  the 
nineteenth  century  we  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  French  capitals  from  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  stick  natural  foliage  and 
flowers  on  the  conventional  stalks.  I object  to 
this  system  of  patchwork,  and  would  rather 
recommend  that  architects  designed  their  own 
capitals,  and  adorned  them  with  Nature’s  laws 
in  a less  stiff  and  more  free  manner,  yet  with 
order  and  dignity. 

As  to  colour,  the  same  laws  derived  from 
nature  are  to  be  detected  in  all  stylos ; it  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  set  forth  any  defined 
course  to  be  pursued.  As  a general  rale,  all 
colour  introduced  should  assist  in  developing 
the  various  architectural  forms  and  features, 
and  not  in  destroying  them.  Gilding  when — 

' Chosen  with  a nice  discerning  taste," 

Cowper. 

materially  assists  in  the  illumination  of  form; 
it  should  be  delicately  applied,  and  when  so 
done,  it,  particularly  for  inside  work,  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  effect. 

In  conclusion,  having  submitted  a sketch  of 
the  proposed  development  of  a style  of  architec- 
ture emanating  from  natural  principles,  enough 
has  been  shown  to  prove  that  a beautiful  system 
of  architecture,  of  just  composition  and  propor- 
tion of  parts,  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of 
the  admired  styles  of  antiquity  ; for,  as  observed, 
he  that  sees  the  rainbow  and  the  vaulted  skies 
has  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  arches  of  Rome 
and  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  for  his  types. 
But,  depend  npon  it,  so  long  as  architects  and 
the  public  encourage  and  prefer  novelty  to 
beauty,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  either  a 
new  style  or  a new  development  can  take  root. 


ARCHITECTURA.L  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


About  200  drawings  have  been  sent  to  South 
Kensington  and  hung  in  the  gallery  which  con- 
tained part  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition, 
next  the  Horticultural  Gardens.  From  these,  a 
certain  number  will  bo  selected,  next  week,  by 
the  “Exhibition  Architectural  Committee,’’  to 
be  sent  to  Paris.  It  is  not  such  a representation 
as  we  should  desire  and  might  have  expected; 
nevertheless,  it  includes  works  from  Messrs. 
Brandon,  Banks  & Barry,  E.  M.  Barry,  Donald-" 
son,  Ferrey,  the  executors  of  the  late  Capt. 
Fowke,  Gibson,  Giles,  C.  F.  Hayward,  Horace 
Jones,  Lamb,  Phipps,  Robins,  Spiers,  T.  H. 
Watson,  White,  Digby  Wyatt,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  and 
others. 

The  drawings  are  mostly  old  friends,  and  in- 
clude a considerable  proportion  of  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  that  are  not  to  be  carried 
out. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  at 
once  mark  the  drawings  they  propose  to  send  to 
Paris,  and  efforts  should  then  be  made  to  sup- 
plement the  collection  with  works  that  will  make 
it  more  fully  represent  the  architects  and  archi- 
tecture of  England  at  this  moment. 


Kent  Arch-Eological  Society. — At  a general 
meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  20ch  ult.,  the 
Earl  Amherst  was  elected  president  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Marquis  Camden. 


Dec.  I,  1866.] 
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THE  BUILDER. 


HOW  SANITARY  MATTERS  STAND  IN 
THE  NORTH. 

Tins  meteoric  autumn  has  seen  a mundane 
movement  of  scarcely  leas  rarity  than  that 
which  has  just  raised  all  men’s  eyes  to  the 
heavens.  There  has  been  a great  step  made, 
the  inflaence  of  which  is  felt  all  over  the 
country.  Every  board  of  guardians  of  the  poor 
has  been  furnished  with  additional  powers  to  , 
make  provision  for  the  improvement  of  the  j 
sanitary  condition  of  their  respective  unions  by 
an  Order  in  Council;  and  since  this  extension  of 
power  has  been  conferred,  a survey  has  been 
made  by  the  Poor-Law  Board  of  the  accommo- ; 
dation  provided  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  various  ' 
workhouses,  by  means  of  forms  sent  to  the  I 
medical  officers  connected  with  them  to  fill  up.  j 
Some  of  the  boards  of  guardians  have  taken  the 
matter  up  in  a very  methodical  manner,  and  j 
divided  themselves  into  district  committees,  and  i 
literally  visited  and  inspected  every  habitation  ' 
in  their  unions.  Each  district  committee  was  ' 
deputed  to  draw  up  a report  of  the  general  i 
state  of  the  portion  of  the  union  assigned , 
to  it,  and  to  make  particular  mention  of ' 
all  cases  where  it  considered  conditions  pre- 
judicial to  health  existed.  In  such  unions 
where  the  investigations  have  been  carried 
out  in  this  manner  a valuable  record  has  been 
compiled  for  future  use  as  well  as  for  immediate 
action.  There  would  not  have  been  much  gained 
if  the  matter  had  ended  here.  To  examine  a 
district;  make  notes  of  all  insufficient  water 
supplies,  or  deficient  drainage,  of  the  too  near 
proximity  of  privies,  ash-middens,  or  pigsties  to 
dwellings,  or  the  absence  of  the  two  former,  or 
of  improved  substitutes  for  them;  or  of  over- 
crowding, or  of  any  other  palpable  disease-breed- 
ing nuisance,  is  one  thing : to  set  machinery  in 
motion  by  which  most  of  these  evils  will  be  re- 
moved or  remedied,  is  another.  The  latter  step 
materially  diminishes  the  numbers  of  the  cases 
to  be  dealt  with  from  head  quarters,  aud  conse- 
quently lessens  a national  difficulty.  As  a course 
having  this  end  in  view  has  not  been  decided 
upon  in  every  union,  it  may  be  useful  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  an  instance  where  it  has  been 
pursued,  and  to  state  the  result.  We  make  choice 
of  a Northumbrian  union  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
presentation  of  the  reports  of  the  district  com- 
mittees, fifteen  in  number,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  a statement  of  the  deficiencies  or  violations 
in  question  to  the  landlords  of  all  properties 
requiring  alterations  or  additions,  with  a request 
that  they  should  comply  with  the  suggestions 
made.  Most  of  the  landlords  were  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  owning  large  portions  of  the  county, 
open  to  tbo  criticism  of  large  circles  of  friends 
as  well  as  of  the  public,  who  immediately  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  accede  to  the  views  of 
the  respective  committees.  We  would  not  imply 
that  there  was  any  remarkable  concession  in  this 
determination.  The  wonderful  phase  of  the 
facts  is,  that  rich  men,  living  in  sumptuously 
fitted  and  furnished  houses,  having  their  costly 
wines  iced  or  mulled  so  as  to  be  most  luxuriously 
in  keeping  with  the  season,  be  it  winter  or  sum- 
mer, whilst  their  tenants  were  drinking  ditch- 
water  ; and  stepping  from  their  dressing-rooms 
to  their  bath-rooms  to  enjoy  unlimited  ablutions, 
whilst  every  drop  of  water  used  by  their  tenants 
must  bo  first  carried  some  distance  in  a pail;  and, 
drawing  the  curtains  closerof  their  well-carpeted 
rooms,  whilst  the  rain  is  pouring  down  upon  the 
beds  of  some  of  their  cottagers ; and  passing  from 
bed-room  to  dressing-room, and  thence  tocorridor, 
library,  breakfast-room,  dining-room,  billiard- 
room,  or  drawing-room,  knowing  that  father, 
mother,  young  and  grown-up  children  must  all 
sleep  and  eat  in  one  room  in  the  houses  they 
owned  ; or  looking  from  their  windows  upon  their 
pleasaunces,  their  terraces,  or  their  spacious 
court-yards,  aud  remembering  the  horrors  to  be 
seen  from  their  cottagers’  backdoors,  could  have 
left  these  matters  aa  they  were  so  long.  Scarcely 
less  wonderful  is  the  fact  of  the  scant  progress 
some  portions  of  the  country  present  in  evidence 
of  nineteen  centuries  of  civilization.  Many 
houses  are  inhabited  which  have  not  more  com- 
pliance with  the  decencies  of  modern  life  than  the 
ruins  of  those  dug  out  of  the  deserted  camps 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  These  had  walls, 
doors,  hearthstones,  and  flues.  Cottages  built 
without  water  supply,  a second  apartment, 
a place  for  food,  another  for  fuel,  and  proper 
drainage,  cannot  be  classed  with  habitations 
superior  to  those  occupied  by  semi-civilized 
races.  People  with  their  wits  sharpened  by 
friction  with  their  fellow  men  will  hardly 
believe  that  there  are  numbers  of  solitary  farm- 


houses, occupied  by  respectable  farmers,  without 
water,  two  or  more  horses  having  to  be  kept  all 
day  long,  and  all  the  year  round,  going  to  and 
from  the  nearest  sonree.  Usage  blunts  onr  per- 
ceptions of  absurdities  very  considerably,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  grow- 
ing up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a nuisance  with 
an  nnawakened  sense  of  the  want  of  wisdom  of 
permitting  its  endurance.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  building  seventeen  new  houses  immediately 
in  front  of  seventeen  old  pigsties.  That  we  may 
not  be  supposed  to  be  word-painting,  we  will 
, make  a few  quotations  from  the  reports  of  the 
I'guardians  of  the  union  wo  have  mentioned,  as 
given  in  the  Alnwick  Mercury  .- — 

“ Eglhigham.  — The  sewage  of  part  of  the 
houses  on  the  Earl  of  Tankerville’s  property,  to 
the  south  of  the  village,  la  discharged  into  the 
open  water. course  of  the  turnpike-road. 

Broxjield.  — Neither  farmhouse  nor  cottages 
weather  proof ; rain  comes  through  the  roofs. 
On  the  night  of  the  29th  July  bedding  was  wet 
through  with  raiu  in  several  of  the  cottages,  and 
the  floors  flooded  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roofs. 
No  drains  in  the  whole  farmstead.  Four  of  the 
I cottages  open  on  manure  and  ash-heaps.  No 
I privy  in  the  place.  A family  of  thirteen  in  one 
I small  cottage.  In  another  a young  man,  em- 
' ployed  at  Alnwick  Railway  Station,  sullering 
I from  vomiting,  pains  in  the  bowels  (August  Ist), 

I and  another  ill  from  effects  of  wet,  Ac.  Land- 
, lord,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Stamford. — Row  of  six  cottages ; no  privy, 
no  drains.  Piggeries  and  large  space  formanvJre- 
heaps  close  to  one  end  of  row,  offensive  to  the 
I people.  Landlord,  Earl  of  Tankerville.” 

We  might  give  columns  of  similar  short- 
I comings,  all  attested  by  the  local  guardians ; 

1 and  all  showing  that  much  as  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  importance  of  sanitary  provisions  be- 
, fore  every  one’s  eyes,  down  to  the  meanest  capa- 
J city  as  well  aa  up  to  the  widest  recognition, 

; there  is  more  to  do.  At  the  pit-village  of  Shil- 
t botell,  which  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  scalp 
I of  a rock,  with  a distant  sea  view,  a little 
Norman  church,  and  an  ancient  pole  tower 
incorporated  with  the  vicarage,  there  are  sixty 
houses  without  privy  or  ash-pit  for  the  use  of  the 
I pitmen  and  their  families.  At  the  fishing  village 
of  Craster,  the  hooses  occupied  by  the  fishers 
I are  built  iu  the  form  of  a hollow  square,  in  the 
I centre  of  which  is  the  huge  fish-offal  and  ash 
deposit  of  the  little  colony.  At  Acklingfcon  Low 
Park,  recently  enriched  with  one  of  the  late  Duke 
; of  Northumberland’s  churches,  there  are  eight 
tenants,  whose  only  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
I from  a small  ditch  running  past  the  place.  At 
Ratclifl'e-terracc,  a pit-village,  a sewer  drains 
into  the  water-course,  as  we  recently  told.  At 
the  little  port  of  Ainblo  the  drainage  is  verv  i 
imperfect ; and  Victoria-street,  which,  for  its 
name’s  sake,  should  be  sweet  and  bright,  is 
“ very  dirty  and  ill-conditioned.”  In  nearly  all 
these  oases  the  landlords  have  expressed  their 
iutentions  of  acting  with  the  Board  ; thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  of  use.  Besides  this,  the  Alnwick 
guardians  have  drawn  up  and  distributed  printed 
recommendations  to  landlords,  to  the  following 
effect  : — 

' 1.  SfiK-/ieaL— That  all  cottages  be  so  placed  that  the 

I beams  of  the  sua  may  enter  the  dwelling-rooms  : it  is 
I equal  to  a fire,  and  keeps  a house  always  warm  and  dry. 

2.  Milk-housf,  4'c. — That  all  milk-houses,  larders,  coal- 
houses,  and  outhouses  should  be  placed  on  the  north  aide 
tbe  sun  there  not  being  necessary.  Wo  find,  in  many 
cases,  houses  turned  from  the  sun  built  on  a level  with 
the  ground, — some  dwellings  haviagabank  of  earth  lying 
' against  the  wall.  These  houses  are  always  damp  and 
dark,  while  the  sun  shines  on  the  miifc-hbuses,  where, 

1 owing  to  the  heat,  neither  milk,  cream,  nor  meat  can  be 
' kept. 

I 3.  Ashpitn.' — That  to  ashpit  should  bo  placed  within 
! 20  yards  of  any  dwelling,  and  it  should  be  covered,  but 
I well  open  on  one  side.  All  roofs  into  it  should  be  spouted, 
j and  no  water  should  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  ashes, 
j otherwise  feetid  fermentations  take  place  very  injurious  to 
' health  ; and  it  should  be  well  drained. 

4.  Figi. — That  no  pigsty  bo  placed  within  20  vards  of 
a dwelling-house;  and,  wherever  placed,  the  drainage 
should  be  perfect,  so  us  to  beep  the  animal  dry.  The  pig 
will  feed  better,  and  be  less  a nuisance. 

6.  Pitjgeriei  and  Ashpifn. — That,  whenever  practicable, 
the  pigs  and  ashes  should  be  iu  the  adjoining  gardens,  aa 
most  cottages  in  the  country  have  gardens. 

6.  Watfr-chiets.—ThBit  wherever  there  is  a good  supply 
of  water  there  should  be  a water-closet  and  no  antique 
privy. 

7.  Drainage. —Th^  drainiige  of  the  whole  premises 
should  be  completed  before  any  buildings  are  put  down, 
and  pipe-tUes  with  socket-joints  used.  Blaydon  gullies 
or  Stockton  traps  are  the  best  traps  to  prevent  the'  gases 
escaping. 

8-  Liviug-rooing. — Every  cottage  should  have  one  good 
kitchen,  2l)  ft.  by  15  ft.,  at  least  two  sleeping-rooms  above 
one  large  and  the  other  smaller,  a cool  pantry,  and  coal- 
house  on  the  north  side. 

9.  Damp  i>  one  of  the  great  evils. — In  choosing  the  site 
of  a cottage,  let  it  be  elevated  a little  above  the  yards  and 
gardens.  The  walls  above  the  ground  should  be  coated 


over  with  boiled  coal  tar,  a cheap  and  sure  remedy  to 
prevent  damp  rising  by  capillary  attraction.  Tbe  ground- 
lloor  is  best  boarded,  and  air  should  be  introduced  under 
the  boards  to  secure  against  dry-rot.  The  ground-lioor 
should  be  raised  at  least  2 ft.  above  the  soil  outside. 

10.  We  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  no  cottage  should 
bo  erected  unless  in  a place  near  to  a good  supply  of 
water,  and  avoid  such  a place  as  Radclilfe-terrace,  where 
800  people  are  without  a drop  of  wholesome  water  to 
drink,  and  without  proper  drainage.' 

A curious  incident  occurred  at  “ dirty,  ill- 
conditioned  Amble  ” this  autumn,  which  shows 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  a thorough  dis- 
semination of  the  laws  on  sanitary  matters,  as 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  through  a misappre- 
hension of  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cholera.  A few  weeks  ago  a French 
fishing-boat  put  into  the  port  for  a medical  man. 
Ou  preceding  on  board  the  doctor  found  one  of 
the  fishers  ill  with  cholera,  which  bad  obtained 
too  strong  a hold  upon  the  patient  to  permit  of 
cure.  The  poor  fellow  died  about  twelve  hours 
after  medical  assistance  was  obtained.  Here- 
upon, under  fear  of  spread  of  the  deadly  disease 
in  the  little  port,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  law 
upon  the  matter,  the  Amble  people  did  their 
best  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  body  for 
burial.  They  endeavoured  to  make  the  foreign 
fishers  understand  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
body  of  their  deceased  comrade  out  to  sea  and 
bury  it  in  mid-ocean.  As  a deaf  ear  was  turned 
to  the  suggestion,  a pistol  was  fired  over  their 
heads  to  aid  the  interpretation  of  these  senti- 
ments. Determined,  however,  that  their  com- 
rade should  be  interred,  the  fishers  placed  bis  re- 
mains in  a small  boat,  and  rowed  up  the  Coquet 
till  they  came  to  Warkworth,  where  they  applied 
to  the  vicar  to  bury  him.  A messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  nearest  magistrate  for  an 
order,  and  this  having  been  granted,  the  poor 
stranger  was  interred  in  the  pretty  churchyard 
at  Warkworth,  within  sound  of  the  rippling  of  the 
Coquet,  aud  within  bowshot  of  the  gi'eat  grey 
castle  of  the  Percies. 

The  infirmary  accommodation  in  the  work- 
houses  in  the  north  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
complete.  Three  large  houses,  as  our  columns 
have  indicated,  have  thought  about  setting  them- 
selves in  order.  Of  these  Morpeth  is  in  course 
of  construction ; Darlington  has  plans  now  under 
consideration  3 and  Burnley  is  offering  premiums 
for  the  best  advice  on  tbe  subject.  Not  too 
soon  has  Darlington  stirred;  for  we  hear  of  a 
bakehouse  there  which  has  a water-closet  pipe, 
belonging  to  a sick  ward  above  it,  running  down 
one  side  of  it,  and  which  frequently  gets  red  hot, 
aud  a dead-house  adjoining  it  on  another. 


FOREST  CONSERVANCY  IN  INDIA. 

Di'iuxo  the  last  eighteen  months,  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to  pre- 
serve the  vast  aud  valuable  forests  in  the  penin- 
sula both  from  the  effects  of  natural  decay  and 
also  from  the  still  more  important  injuries  in- 
flicted by  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  trees,  and 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  renewing  those 
which  have  been  removed. 

Some  imperfect  forms  of  forest  conservancy 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  few  years,  and 
in  18G5  the  ‘‘  Government  Forests  Act,”  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  that 
year,  was  passed.  It  extends  to  the  whole  of 
India,  and  gives  power  to  the  local  authorities 
to  make  certain  rales,  which  are  to  have  the 
force  of  law,  for  tbe  preservation  of  trees,  and  for 
keeping  clear  the  streams  aud  canals  passing 
through  or  coming  from  Government  forests,  and 
which  serve  for  the  transport  of  timber.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  this,  the  Government  of 
Bengal  had  organized  a system  of  forest  con- 
servancy, and  had  appointed  Dr.  Anderson,  super- 
intendent of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  as 
Conservator  of  Forests.  The  first  step  taken  by 
Dr.  Anderson  was  to  issue  a series  of  questions 
to  the  couimissioners  of  all  the  divisions  of 
Bengal,  requesting  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  forest  tracts,  tbe  nature  of  the  timber  grown, 
and  its  value  for  building  and  other  purposes  ; 
the  method  of  transport ; and  whether  in  any  of 
the  Government  forests  there  existed  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  cutting  of  timber.  Information 
was  also  asked  on  several  other  points  of  simply 
local  interest.  The  answers  to  the  circular  were 
published  a short  time  back  in  the  Calcutta 
(Oflcial)  Gazette.  They  are  very  voluminous, 
and  iu  some  cases  contain  some  valuabib  in- 
formation. One  fact  appears  to  be  abundantly 
clear,  viz.,  that  large  forests  of  sal  {Shorea 
roliusta)  and  other  valuable  trees  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  a system  of  cultivation  called 
a 
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in  Madras  the  'kumari  system,  and  in  Eastern 
Bengal  the  joom  system.  It  may  be  defined  as 
the  clearing  of  a patch  of  forest  for  cultivation 
by  felling  and  burning  tbe  trees,  the  patch 
being  deserted,  after  it  has  yielded  one  or  two 
crops,  for  freshly-cleared  patches.  Where  such 
a barbarous  and  wasteful  method  of  cultivation 
prevails,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood  that  the 
forests  have  been  seriously  injured.  The  assistant 
commissioner  of  Dacca  says,  in  his  reply,  “ Joom 
cultivation  is  in  full  play,  and  is  the  greate^ 
enemy  of  the  timber.  Tea  cultivation  has  also 
cleared  much  of  the  forest.”  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  forest  tracts  of  India  are  so  enormous 
that  the  destruction  of  a comparatively  small 
portion  is  of  no  consequence,  and  that  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  sufficient  to  replace 
the  timber  thus  destroyed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  the  timber  near  the 
great  roads  or  rivers  is  exhausted ; and  although 
immense  tracts  of  valuable  trees  still  exist,  the 
cost  of  transporting  them  over  the  cleared  por- 
tions of  foi-est  to  the  river  or  highway  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  being  carried  on  at  a profit. 
The  Government  lessees  appear  to  be  fettered 
with  very  few  restrictions,  except  in  the  case  of 
india-rubber  leases,  where  there  is  generally  a 
clause  to  prevent  the  extraction  of  the  sap 
except  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the 
30th  of  April  in  each  year.  Directions  have  also 
been  issued  in  one  district  that  the  persons 
employed  in  extracting  the  resin  from  the  sfil- 
trees  should  be  required  to  do  so  by  incisions 
not  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  trees. 

The  chief  difiicnlties  in  the  way  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  valuable  timber  appear  to  consist 
in  the  apathy  and  obstinacy  of  the  zemindars. 
The  superintendent  of  the  tributary  mehals, 
Cuttack,  says  that  they  are  jealous  of  inter- 
ference, but  are  also  very  fond  of  gain,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  preserving  their  timber  if  they  could  sell  it. 
The  forests  on  the  estate  of  the  Palgunge  Kaja 
” are  very  valuable  and  are  being  utterly 
mined.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
lease  of  the  forests  of  another  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Eazareebangh  district,  but  it  fell  through 
in  consequence  of  the  innumerable  under-tenures 
and  conflicting  claims  which  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  reconcile. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  also  prepared  a forest 
budget,  containing  a scheme  for  working  the 
forests  of  Bengal  in  three  divisions,  each  to  be 
under  the  control  of  an  assistant  conservator. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring 
suitable  men  as  overseers.  A nursery  of  tempe- 
rate forest-trees  was  established  at  Datjeeling 
(where,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  plant  is  carried  on  with  so  much 
success)  in  March,  1865,  and  is  now  in  a 
thriving  condition.  The  plants  consist  of  pine, 
the  valuable  deodar,  cypress,  oak,  chestnut,  and 
others.  Arrangements  have  been  made  through 
the  Colonial  Office  for  the  supply  of  20,000  seeds 
of  mahogany  from  the  West-India  Islands  for 
the  formation  of  mahogany  plantations  in  the 
Terai.  The  successful  cultivation  of  mahogany 
near  Titalvah,  raised  from  seed  produced  in  the 
Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  proves  that  this 
most  valuable  timber-tree  will  find  a suitable 
soil  and  climate  in  the  Terai.  The  trees  raised 
in  the  Darjeeling  nnrsery  will  bo  planted  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  which,  says  Dr.  Anderson, 
have,  by  indiscriminate  felling,  been  stripped  of 
the  trees  with  which  they  were  covered  a few 
years  ago. 

We  may  add  that  the  destraction  of  our  Indian 
forests  has  several  times  been  brought  before 
the  authorities;  and,  in  1825,  Dr.  WallicL  was 
sent  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  inquire  into  and 
watch  over  the  extensive  forests  of  the  empire, 
which  were  found  to  be  undergoing  most  waste- 
ful and  rapid  decay.  His  report  was  placed  by 
the  supreme  Government  with  the  Agricnltnral 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.  Mr.  Onslow, 
superintendent  of  the  Nuggur  Division,  reported 
so  far  back  as  1847  that  the  splendid  teak  forests 
mentioned  by  Buchanan  in  his  “ Journey  through 
Mysore  in  1800,”  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. An  officer  at  Hydrabad  was  in  want  of 
light-coloured  wood  for  picture-frames,  and  he 
applied  to  the  regimental  contractor.  He  was 
surprised  “to  find  that  every  third  or  fourth 
log  in  his  great  store  of  firewood,  was  most  bean- 
tiful  aatinwood  of  large  size  ! Only  imagine  the 
victuals  of  a whole  regiment,  not  to  say  of  a 
large  community,  being  cooked  with  satin- 
wood  !”  Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Agricnltnral  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India,  by  the  ofi'er  of  prizes  for  plan- 
tations, and  in  other  ways,  to  check  the  reckless  , 
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waste  of  timber,  but  apparently  with  little 
effect. 

There  is  another  point  of  immense  importance 
connected  with  the  destraction  of  forests  besides 
the  scarcity  of  wood  which  it  creates.  We  refer 
to  the  effects  on  the  climate.  “ By  felling  trees 
which  cover  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains,” 
says  Humboldt,  “men  in  every  climate  prepare 
at  once  two  calamities  for  future  generations, — 
the  want  of  fuel  and  the  scarcity  of  water.”  The 
presence  of  forest  tracts  tends  to  mitigate  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer,  aud  generally  to  ren- 
der the  climate  more  equable.  There  are  cases, 
of  course,  in  which  the  rapid  march  of  civiliza- 
tion absolutely  demands  the  destraction  of 
forests  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  forests  may  be  preserved, 
and,  by  proper  cultivation,  made  to  yield  a valu- 
able and  lasting  supply  of  timber. 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  “Journal”  and 
“Transactions”  of  tbe  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  India,  and  particularly  in  a 
“ Report  on  tbe  Destruction  of  Tropical  Eorests,” 
published  by  the  British  Association  in  their 
report  for  1851. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of 
our  Indian  forests,  and  the  revenue  which  they 
produce,  is  contained  in  a “ Report  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India,”  issued  about 
six  weeks  ago  by  the  India  Office.  This  paper, 
which  costs  only  a few  pence,  contains  a mass  of 
miscellaneous  information  relating  to  India,  and 
is,  moreover,  written  in  a more  inviting  style 
than  the  majority  of  Government  publications. 

The  newly-appointed  conservator  promises  a 
general  report  on  the  timber  trees  of  Bengal, 
when  be  shall  have  inspected  the  forests  of 
Bootan,  Dooars,  and  Assam. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  afford  relief  to  the  necessi- 
tous, grant  pensions  to  the  aged,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  orphans,  of 
builders’  clerks,  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Law- 
rence, M.P.,  and  there  was  a good  attendance  of 
gentlemen  who  had  consented  to  act  as  trustees, 
committee  of  management,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  observed  that  they  were  assembled  that 
evening  to  inaugurate  an  institution  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  all  present  were  more  or  less  in- 
terested. Perhaps,  among  all  the  various  trades 
and  manufactures,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  the  country  generally,  there  was  none  so 
subject  to  vicissitudes  as  that  of  the  builder.  It 
was  subject  to  seasons  of  great  prosperity,  fol- 
lowed by  periods  of  great  depression  and  adver- 
sity.  It  consequently  behoved  all  who  were 
connected  with  it  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  who,  by  accident,  misfor- 
tune, or  illness,  were  no  longer  able  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families.  In 
the  building  trade  there  were  institutions  for 
the  builders  themselves,  and  for  their  foremen, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  found  an  institution 
of  a similar  benevolent  character  for  the  builders’ 
clerks.  Although  the  present  was  not  a very 
prosperous  season  for  inaugurating  a new  enter- 
prise, yet,  when  the  great  number  of  builders’ 
clerks  was  considered,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  present  Institution  would  bo  launched  with 
such  a measure  of  success,  that  when  more  pros- 
perous times  arrived,  'it  would  receive  that  degree 
of  support  which  would  place  it  among  the  many 
permanent  benevolent  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis. Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  builders’  clerks, 
they  were  persons  who  were  compelled  to  have  a 
special  education  for  their  position.  That  posi- 
tion was  not  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  mer- 
cantile clerks,  because  tbe  builders’  clerks  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  particular  working  of 
the  builders’  business.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  present  movement  had  not  come 
from  without,  but  from  the  builders’  clerks 
themselves.  Similar  institutions  had  been 
established  for  warehousemen’s  clerks,  for  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  even  for  porters  ; and  be 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  builders’  clerks  had 
resolved  not  to  bo  outdone  in  their  determina- 
tion to  help  themselves.  Builders,  as  a body, 
were  men  of  business,  and  did  not  waste  time  in , 
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making  long  speeches ; so  he  would  not  dilate  at 
any  length  upon  the  building  trade,  or  its 
various  ramifications,  or  the  many  interests 
connected  with  it.  All  he  would  say  was  that, 
although  they  had  met  to  inaugurate  the  Society 
in  the  gloomy  month  of  November  aud  in  the 
eventful  year  of  Grace,  1866,  still  the  attendance 
that  evening  showed  that  neither  the  time  nor 
the  season  had  depressed  the  hopes  nor 
weakened  the  determination  of  those  who  were 
resolved  to  co-operate  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institntion  on  the  broad  and  safe  basis  of  self- 
help.  He  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Colls  to 
move  the  fii-st  resolution. 

Mr.  B.  Colls  then  submitted  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  tbe  meeting  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
efforts  made  to  found  the  Institution  on  a solid 
basis ; approved  the  rules  framed  for  its  guid- 
ance ; and  pledged  itself  to  support  the  same, 
and  to  invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  who 
might  take  an  interest  in  alleviating  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  from  incapacity  or  infirmity 
were  unable  to  help  themselves.  This  was,  he 
thought,  a resolution  which  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  all  present.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  present  movement  was,  that  it  had  emanated 
from  those  who  were  themselves  most  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.  It  was  a step  in  the 
direction  of  that  self-help  which  was  so  desirable, 
and  which  deserved  to  be  encouraged  because  no 
one  was  warranted  in  asking  a benefit  from 
others  which  he  could  by  hard  work  or  self-denial 
confer  upon  himself.  Speaking  as  an  employer, 
he  could  say  that  much  of  the  builders’  success 
depended  upon  the  ability  and  honesty  of  the 
clerks  in  their  service.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
workmen  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  not 
one  oat  of  twelve  who  cared  whether  his  em- 
ployer lost  or  gained  by  his  contract ; but,  iu  the 
case  of  builders’  clerks,  it  was  much  to  their 
credit  to  say  that  they  rarely  neglected  the 
interests  of  their  employers.  A builder’s  clerk 
would  nob  be  of  any  use  without  that  special 
knowledge  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his 
work ; and  it  was  hut  right  that,  in  case  of 
accident,  illness,  or  infirmity,  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  maintenance. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  who  recommended  an  active  canvass 
among  the  persons  proposed  to  be  benefited, 
and  remarked  that  if  this  were  done  aud  if  the 
builders’  clerks  were  found  combining  for  their 
common  good,  the  Institution  would  be  entitled 
to  the  support  of  every  right-minded  employer 
in  tbe  country. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried, 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  T.  MoUett,  read  a list  of 
trustees,  committee  of  management,  officers,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard  then  moved  the  election  of 
those  gentlemen  according  to  the  printed  rules, 
and  in  doing  so  enforced  the  necessity  of  self- 
help,  observing,  that  employers  and  the  public 
generally  would  not  be  slow  to  come  forward  if 
they  found  the  builders’  clerks  determined  to 
work  energetically  for  themselves. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Newton,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
observed,  that  the  merchants  of  the  metropolis 
had  always  received  much  courtesy  and  attention 
from  builders’  clerks,  and  that  the  present  move- 
ment had  their  hearty  approval.  It  was  an 
aphorism  that  “ God  helped  those  who  were 
willing  to  help  themselves and  although  the 
beginning  of  the  Institution  was  comparatively 
small,  he  could  see  that  it  had  the  germs  of  life 
in  it,  and  that  it  would  attain  the  prosperity  it 
deserved.  He  happened  to  know  something  of 
the  working  of  the  Warehonsemen’s  and  Com- 
mercial Travellers’  societies,  and  he  knew  that 
by  none  were  they  so  well  supported  as  by  the 
members  of  those  callings  themselves.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  although  none  who  heard  him 
would  ever  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 
still  that  they  would  work  energetically  in  its 
behalf;  for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when  mis- 
fortune might  overtake  even  the  strongest  nnrl 
most  prosperons  amongst  them. 

Mr.  E.  Conder  next  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  Institution  were  tendered  to  the  archi- 
tects, employers,  merchants,  and  others  of  the 
metropolis  for  their  kind  and  efficient  support, 
for  their  attendance  that  evening,  and  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  had  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Society  to  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  connected  with  the  bnilding  trades. 
He  observed  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  builder’s  clerk,  as  he  had 
himself  commenced  life  as  one  of  them,  and  that 
he  would  do  all  he  could  for  a body  of  men  who 
he  was  persuaded  would  do  all  they  could  to 
help  themselves. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Jlr.  Capon,  and 
earned  unanimoaaly. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  read  a long 
list  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  amounting 
ultimately  to  456Z. 

Mr.T.PetoWard  (thefounderofthelnstitution), 
who  on  rising  was  very  warmly  received,  observed 
that  the  builders’  clerks  really  did  not  know  who 
were  their  friends  until  the  present  movement 
had  been  inaugurated.  Ho  was  himself  quite 
unprepared  for  the  long  list  of  donations  and 
subscriptions  which  bad  just  been  read,  as  he 
bad  not  ventured  to  hope  for  more  than  lOOL  or 
200i.  nt  their  first  meeting.  For  much  of  the 
success  achieved  that  evening  they  were  indebted 
to  the  professional  press,  and  he  thought  they 
would  be  wanting  in  a sense  of  gratitude  if  they 
did  not  promptly  acknowledge  it.  Mr.  Ward 
concluded  by  moving  a resolution  on  the  subject, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bayes,  and 
carried  ncui.  con.* 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a conclusion 
by  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  (moved  by  Mr. 
C.  Fish)  to  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  for  pre- 
siding on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  replying,  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  successful  inauguration  of  the 
Institution,  as  also  on  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing trade  had  now  taken  that  position  in  the 
country  which  its  vast  importance  entitled  it  to 
maintain.  He  was  proud  to  have  assisted  at  the 
foundation  of  so  practical  and  useful  a society  as 
the  “ Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,” 
and  ho  trusted  that  each  year  would  witness  its 
increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

BRISBANE,  QUEENSLAND. 

Thk  portion  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Public  OflBces  at  Brisbane,  the  metropolis 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland,  in  Australia,  set 
apart  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  aro  now 
approaching  completion. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  occupy  one  side  of  a 
square.  They  will  comprise  a council  chamber 
and  an  assembly  chamber  (these  are  on  the  first- 
floor  level),  each  65  ft.  by  36  ft.  6 in.  by  a height 
of  31  ft.,  the  height  being  attained  by  the  cham- 
bers passing  through  the  two  upper  stories,  a 
gallery  running  round  each  chamber  at  the  level 
of  the  second-floor,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  for 
ladies,  and  for  reporters  j two  libraries,  one  over 
the  other  and  over  the  principal  entrance  for 
members  of  both  houses,  in  the  centre  part  of 
the  building  ; a large  refreshment-room  and  a 
smoking-room,  with  the  necessary  bar ; kitchen 
(the  kitchen  will  have  a Flavel's  patent  cooking- 
range),  serving-room,  wine-cellar,  &c.,  attached, 
this  group  of  rooms  forming  a separate  block  of 
building  to  the  rear  of  the  chambers,  in  the 
courtyard;  also  several  committee-rooms,  rooms 
for  the  president  and  speaker,  for  the  ministers, 
for  the  oflicers  of  the  two  houses,  and  for  his 
excellency  the  governor  on  the  occasions  of  open- 
ing and  closing  the  sessions. 

The  climate  of  Brisbane  in  the  summer 
months  being  hot,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
site,  which  faces  the  prevailing  north-east  sea- 
breezes,  and  the  chambers  aro  placed  longi- 
tudinally, end  fo  end,  with  the  principal  stair- 
case and  one  of  the  libraries  between,  so  as  to 
get  as  much  benefit  from  the  prevailing  cool 
breezes  as  possible,  each  chamber  having  oppo- 
sing windows  on  each  floor,  which  are  protected 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  by  stone  arcades 
on  the  principal  front,  and  by  wide  verandahs  of 
wood  on  the  side  overlooking  the  courtyard. 
The  site  is  quite  open,  and  overlooks  the  Botanic 
Garden,  which,  from  the  building,  is  an  object 
of  great  beauty,  as  the  laying  out,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
and  the  numerous  tropical  plants  and  trees 
dotted  about,  with  a fine  clump  of  bamboos 
gracefully  overhanging  a small  sheet  of  water, 
give  quite  an  Oriental  aspect;  and  the  Brisbane 
river,  which  at  this  part  is  about  800  ft.  wide, 
quite  encircles  the  tongue  of  land  forming  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Government  domain,  and 
the  site  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Altogether, 
the  site  is  beautiful,  for  from  whatever  point 
you  look  the  wooded  hills  and  the  winding 
river  enliven  the  scene.  Government  House 
stands  nearer  to  the  point  of  the  same  tongue  of 
land.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  here,  that 
this  land  was  cleared  and  cultivated  some  forty 
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years  ago  by  prison  labour,  when  Moreton  Bay 
was  a penal  settlement ; and  one  old  building, 
which  stands  close  down  to  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  now  being 
described,  used  formerly  as  a commissariat  store, 
bears  the  inscription  “ G.  [crown]  R.  A.D.  1829,” 
on  a stone  panel  in  a gable  overlooking  the 
river. 

The  new  buildings  are  constructed  of  a rather 
coarse  description  of  sandstone,  but  having  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  tints  ^imaginable,  being  of 
a pale  soft  purple,  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  for 
it  is  neither  glaring  nor  sombre ; the  coarseness 
of  the  stone  is  an  obstacle  to  carving,  but  any 
moulding  can  be  cut  in  it.  The  masonry  is  of 
the  very  best  description,  however,  and  it  was 
not  for  want  of  men  capable  of  carving  stone 
that  little  carving  has  been  introduced  in  the 
building  ; for  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  some  ex- 
cellent English  stone-carvers  have  made  homes 
for  themselves,  and  have  left  traces  of  their 
handiwork  on  a few  buildings  which  will  be 
looked  upon  in  future  days  with  wonder.  The 
principal  floors  of  the  building  are  fireproofed 


Montagne  Company’s  zinc,  which  was  all  pre- 
pared and  fitted  in  London  under  Mr.  Edmes- 
ton’s  superintendence  previously  to  shipment. 
Water,  from  the  Enoggera  Waterworks,  will  be 
laid  on  throughout  the  building. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Go- 
vernment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tiffin,  the  " colonial  architect,”  who  designed 
the  building,  having  foremen  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  building  trade  acting  under  him. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  present  instalment  of 
the  building  is  50,0001.,  not  inclusive  of  gas  and 
other  internal  fittings. 

Brisbane. 


IMPEDING  LIGHT. 

Vice  - Ch.vncellor  Stuart  has  given  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Wavell  i'.  Watson.  He  i 
said  the  plaintifi’  bad  clearly  established  a \ 
right  as  against  the  defendant  to  n mandatory  j 
injunction.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  within 
11  ft.  10  in.  of  the  front  of  his  house  there  had 
been  erected  a wall  of  anew  building  which  had 
now  reached  about  double  the  height  of  the 
building  that  previously  stood  there.  It  was 
said,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  in  January 
last  the  plaintiff  was  well  aware  that  the  de- 
fendant was  bound  by  covenant  to  erect  this 
building ; that  the  defendant  consulted  the  plain- 
tiff as  his  professional  adviser  npon  certain 
matters;  that  the  plans  and  elevations  were 
then  produced,  and  that  the  plaintiff  must  then  ' 
have  known  that  the  proposed  building  would  * 
interfere  with  his  right  to  light  aud  air.  None 
of  these  circumstances  went  far  enough  to  show 
a case  of  acquiescence  which  could  bind  the 
plaintiff.  The  subject  matter,  as  to  which  the 
plaintiff  was  consulted,  had  no  reference  to  the 
height  of  the  building.  His  attention  was  not 
particularly  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  bis 
right  would  be  interfered  with.  In  order  to 
make  out  a case  of  acquiescence,  the  evidence 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  iinequivocally  refer 
to  the  matter  which  was  said  to  be  acquiesced 
in.  The  plaintiff  filed  bis  bill  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  the  defendant  was  warned  that 
he  proceeded  at  his  peril.  The  defendant  did 
proceed  at  his  peril,  and  unless  the  Court  would 
allow  the  plaintiff's  right  to  bo  permanently 
injured  and  destroyed,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  defendant  must  remove  the  obstruction 
which  ho  bad  erected  during  the  progress  of  this 
litigation.  There  must  be,  not  the  usual  injunc- 
tion, but  a mandatory  injunction,  requiring  the 
defendant  to  remove  the  obstruction  complained 
of,  unless  the  parties  should  make  some  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject.  Mr.  Malins  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Greene  and 
Mr.  Karslake  for  the  defendant. 


IRON  KIOSK  FOR  INDIA. 

We  give  this  week  the  remaining  engravings 
of  the  Iron  Kiosk  for  India,  the  exterior  eleva- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the  10th 
ult.  This  structure  forma,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  ornamental  ironwork 
yet  erected.  The  building  is  80  ft.  long  by  '10  ft. 
wide,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  cast-iron,  of 
which  there  are  about  180  tons.  The  columns 
are  double,  and  are  bolted  upon  bed  plates,  which 
extend  10  ft.  into  the  building,  and  thus  present 


sufficient  resistance  to  the  strain  transmitted 
from  the  roof  through  the  columns. 

The  roof  ribs  spring  diagonally  from  each 
column,  and  by  their  intersection  divide  the 
entire  roof  into  equal  squares.  Owing  to  this 
arrangement  of  the  ribs,  the  hipped  ends  of  the 
building  have  the  same  appearance  as  the 
ordinary  part  of  the  roof,  whereas  in  most  cases 
they  are  of  irregular  construction.  The  section 
of  the  roof  is  of  an  arched  form,  without  any 
ties.  The  constructive  detail  shows  an  entirely 
novel  application  of  cast  iron,  the  intersecting 
ribs  being  dovetailed  together  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  The  open  arabesque  work  at  the  sides, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving,  shows  what  may  be 
done  in  cast  iron  when  well  executed. 

The  load  on  the  roof  acting  on  the  structure 
as  if  it  were  concentrated  at  the  springing  of 
the  upper  ribs,  would  tend  to  bend  this  point 
inwards,  raising  the  crown  at  the  same  time 
under  the  influence  of  transverse  strain,  and 
turning  the  column  round  its  base.  To  prevent 
this,  either  of  the  three  connexions,  viz.,  at  the 
crown,  at  the  springing  of  the  upper  ribs,  or 
the  connexion  of  the  base  of  the  column  with 
its  foundation,  would  require  to  bo  strengthened 
I to  resist  this  tendency,  la  order  to  avoid  affect- 
; ing  the  light  appearance  of  the  visible  parts 
I of  the  structure,  the  base  of  the  column  beneath 
' the  floor  level  was  chosen,  which,  by  moans  of  a 
number  of  l-j-in.  bolts,  is  strongly  secured  to 
' a girder  of  10  ft.  length,  forming  at  the  same 
time  a foundation  plate,  and  is  thus  rendered 
immoveable.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  springing  of  the  upper  ribs  and  the  crown 
cannot  give  way  in  the  manner  described;  and 
wliile  the  ribs  can  be  regarded  as  being  rigid 
near  the  eaves,  the  only  strain  acting  on  any 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  roof  will  be  shearing 
strain,  transverse  strain  being  only  applied  to  the 
girders. 

The  kiosk  stands  at  present  on  land  in  the 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  adjoining 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit  from  those  interested  in  constructive  iron- 
work. 

Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons,  of  Halkin-street 
West,  are  the  contractors  for  the  building.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones ; 
Messrs.  Ordish  & Le  Feuvre  acting  as  engineers. 

As  a specimen  of  ironwork  this  structure  re- 
flects much  credit  upon  Messrs.  Huudysido  & 
Co.,  of  Derby,  who  made  and  erected  the  iron- 
work for  the  contractors. 


WORKMEN’S  COTTAGES,  LLANDAFF, 
NEAR  CARDIFF,  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  give  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  these 
cottages,  which  have  been  built  by  Messrs.  C.  de 
Bergue  &i  Co.,  for  their  men  at  Llandaff.  Such 
cottages,  can  be  erected,  complete,  for  1051.,  if 
attached,  as  shown.  The  idea  is  to  provide  in 
the  single  houses  accommodation  for  two  male 
lodgers  in  a double  bedroom,  14  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft., 
aud  containing  a fireplace  in  case  of  illness ; 
also  two  other  bedrooms  for  the  family.  There 
should  be  three.  Wo  give  the  plan  of  the  lodging- 
house,  which  occupies  the  space  of  three  single 
houses.  It  contains  twelve  bed- rooms  for  lodgers, 
and  three  for  the  family,  with  a fireplace  in  one 
of  them  in  case  of  illness.  On  the  ground-floor 
a spacious  sitting-room  is  provided  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  lodgers,  and  separated  from  the 
hearing  of  the  family  by  two  intervening  bed- 
rooms and  double  doors.  Each  lodger  has  his 
own  bedroom  opening  into  the  centre  passage, 
he  and  the  hostess  only  having  access  to  it  by 
key.  The  kitchens  are  provided  with  close 
Cheltenham  ranges,  suited  in  size  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  house,  a coal  closet,  a pantry,  &c. 
The  back  kitchen  or  scullery,  is  filled  up  with 
washing  boiler,  sink  stone,  drains,  &o.  Soft- 
water  is  all  saved  and  collected  from  roofs  into 
cask  m back-yard,  from  which  a cock  opens  over 
sink-stone.  The  “closet”  accommodation  seems 
scarcely  sufficient. 

The  rents  of  either  single  or  lodging-houses 
will  readily  be  cleared  by  the  lodgers  kept ; aud 
if  desirable,  as  it  may  prove  in  a retired  country 
place,  a lodging-house  may  be  readily  converted 
into  a shop  or  co-operative  store  for  the  work- 
men exclusively,  and  in  which  they  might  feel 
disposed  to  invest.  The  cottages  have  been 
bnilb  of  a red  and  rather  hard  conglomerate 
stone,  which  is  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  contractor 
and  builder  of  the  cottages.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Finch,  the  manager,  designed  them. 
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AET  UNIVERSAL  AND  PBAOTIOAL. 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

At  tlie  distribntion  of  prizes  on  the  Slat  ult., 
the  Maetei-  of  Trinity  presiding, 

Tho  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  in  making  a short 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  school,  said  he 
supposed  all  would  remember  that  it  began  in 
1859.  Through  the  illness  of  the  master,  Mr. 
Wood,  by  a sad  accident  on  the  railway  some 
time  ago,  the  school  had  declined  a little  ; but  it 
was  now  rising  again  under  the  able  teaching  of 
the  present  deputy -master,  Mr.  Wigzell.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  not  only  was  their  central 
school  promising,  and  their  branch  school  at 
Eoyston,  but  they  were  instructing  several  hun- 
dreds of  poor  children  in  the  old  schools  of  the 
town.  It  was  still  a matter  of  regret  that  draw- 
ing did  nob  form  a regular  part  of  instruction  in 
the  Perse  school,  though  it  was  only  fair  to  add 
that  several  of  its  students  attended  the  School 
of  Art,  and  showed  much  power.  About  700 
pupils  in  all  were  now  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing,  and  thus  their  school  was  doing  much 
for  the  material,  social,  and  even  religions  im- 
provement of  the  town  and  University. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  he  thought  it  best  in 
an  address  on  such  an  occasion  that  a speaker 
should  confine  himself  to  one  point,  and  the  point 
he  would  choose  would  be  that  art  is  universal  and 
that  it  is  practical ; that  it  is  not  something  to 
be  put  on  and  off  like  a bonnet  or  a gown, — not 
something  distinct  from  the  duties,  pleasures, 
and  occupations  of  life ; but  a method  of  pro- 
portion by  which  those  dnties,  occnpations,  and 
pleasures,  might  be  measured,  modelled,  refined, 
and  polished  up ; a something  by  which  they 
might  be  made  what  they  could  not  have  been 
if  there  had  not  existed  the  idea  of  art  in  the 
world.  Art  was  an  all-pervading  principle.  It 
was  morality  made  evident  to  the  eye ; it  was 
that  which  taught  the  eye  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  that  taught  it  moderation,  fnlneas 
without  extravagance  j it  was  that  which,  in  its 
mental  aspect,  was  known  as  morals,  in  its  intel- 
lectual aspect  as  ability,  and  which,  for  want  of 
a better  name,  was  called  art,  when  applied  to 
externals.  When  they  were  brought  here  to 
look  at  these  pictures  of  columns,  of  book- 
covers,  of  apples,  of  grapes,  and  of  waterfalls,  it 
was  not  meant  that  they  should  infer  that  these 
were  tho  be-all  and  end-all  of  those  who  had 
produced  them ; it  was  merely  an  accomplish- 
ment which  they  had  acquired  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  learnt  to  make  pot- 
hooks at  school.  And  why  did  they  learn  to 
make  pothooks,  when  they  might  have  been 
much  more  pleasurably  engaged  in  playing  about 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  smearing  their  dear  little 
lips  with  blackberries  ? Why,  bnt  that  by  this 
means  they  were  learning  to  be  masters  and 
mistresses  of  all  power  for  their  lives  to  come; 
because  it  taught  them  how  to  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  their  fellow  creatures, 
however  far  ofl’  they  might  be;  howto  learn  their 
wants  and  fears,  and  hopes  and  joys.  That 
was  their  meaning  of  learning  to  make  pot- 
hooks ; and  this  study  of  art  was  in  the  same 
way  merely  an  e-xcellent  means  to  an  end ; 
it  was  to  teach  them  the  laws  of  proportion 
and  beauty  in  nature.  Mr.  Hope  showed  how 
there  was  dissection  in  art  as  well  as  in 
medicine;  that  the  student  would  soon  find 
himself  embarrassed  if  he  attempted  to  depict  an 
object  and  did  not  adhere  to  what  was  known  as 
the  outlines.  By  practice  such  as  this  he  soon 
learned  what  was  primitive  and  important,  and 
then  what  was  additional  and  embroidery. 
There  was  a form  and  outline  in  all  existing 
things,  and  upon  these  the  art  student  learned 
to  look  with  new  eyes.  But  what  was  the 
practical  advantage  of  it  all  ? How  was  a man 
wiser,  more  sensible,  more  likely  to  get  on  in  the 
world  in  consequence  of  it  ? The  answer  was  a 
simple  one  ; tho  same  that  might  be  replied  to 
the  question,  what  use  was  it  learning  mathe- 
matics, or  classics,  or  any  other  branch  of  study 
which  Jed  the  mind  to  reflect  and  to  reason.  The 
method  was  different,  but  the  end  was  the  same  ; 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  all  the  world 
what  was  called  “ bookish,”  yet  very  desirable  to 
teach  everybody  to  read  ; so,  though  everybody 
could  not  bo  made  great  artists,  yet  it  was  very 
desirable  that  art  should  become  more  and  more 
recognised  as  a great  necessary  element  of 
universal  education.  To  teach  people  harmony 
and  proportion  was  a great  requisite,  and  its 
advantages,  when  applied  to  common  life,  would 
soon  be  discovered.  It  might  be  applied  to  the 
coramonesb  and  most  familiar  affairs  of  life. 
Take  the  smith  making  a hinge,  or  the  carpenter 


making  a chair.  The  smith,  with  a knowledge  of 
art,  would  impart  forma  of  beauty  and  proportion 
to  that  hinge  which  would  make  it  a delight  to 
those  who  looked  upon  it ; and,  he  would  be 
bound  to  say,  at  the  same  time  every  bit  as 
efficient  to  hold  the  door  or  the  cupboard  as  the 
ugliest  production  of  the  most  rustic  Vulcan  that 
had  his  abode  in  the  most  deserted  village.  And 
the  carpenter  who  had  learned  to  turn  with 
elegance  the  leg  of  a chair  would  make  that 
chair  no  more  likely  to  break  down  than  the  work- 
manship of  a fellow  who  went  on  doing  his  work 
when  he  hated  it,  and  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  it  brought  him.  Art  made  people  love 
what  they  did,  because  it  made  it  a joy  to  the 
heart  and  a joy  to  the  eye.  In  reference  to  the 
domestic  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Hope  expatiated 
on  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  a lady  who 
had  a Imowledge  of  art,  in  suitably  choosing  the 
colours  of  her  dresses  and  her  ribbons — how 
much  better  would  be  the  choice  of  such  a lady 
than  of  one  who  went  blind- folded  to  the  syren 
blandishments  of  the  itinerant  French  milliner  ! 
He  ventured  to  assert  that  the  barrier  existing 
between  the  world  of  art  and  the  great  world  of 
practical  life  had  no  real  existence,  and  that  it 
would  have  none  until  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  earth  were  annihilated,  until  the  human 
body  was  annihilated,  and  until  all  the  percep- 
tions of  an  intelligent  being  and  all  the  beauties 
in  the  world  had  been  reduced  to  chaos  and 
utter  darkness. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  also  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  mentioned 
that  a young  lady,  educated  in  a Lambeth  School 
of  Art,  had  been  .employed  by  the  Bradford 
manufacturers  to  make  designs,  and  had  thus 
been  enabled  to  help  her  parents,  and  contribute 
to  the  comforts  at  home  ; and  in  Cambridge  there 
was  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  undeveloped 
and  not  enjoyed,  which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a very  similar  manner.  We  must  look  for  the 
extension  of  art-education  within  our  homes; 
they  could  not  refer  to  it  in  the  same  degree  as 
regarded  the  outside,  for  the  school  of  architects 
outside  could  not  be  said  to  keep  pace  with  the 
school  of  decorators  within. 


NEW  CHURCH,  AUCKLAND,  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

The  rapidly-increasiug  population  of  the  town 
of  Auckland  requiring  an  extension  of  church 
accommodation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ponsonby- 
road  district  resolved  on  the  erection  of  a new 
church,  to  be  built  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  site  for  the  building  was  given  by  Mr.  S. 
Toms ; and  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Pritchard,  of 
Auckland,  architect,  was  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee : Messrs.  Thompson  & Co.  are  the  builders. 
The  church  is  constructed  of  Kauri  Pine,  on  a 
brick  foundation.  Tho  plan  is  crucifoim ; it 
comprises  nave  with  aisles,  terminating  by  tran- 
septs and  chancel.  Tho  tower  and  spire  are  at 
the  north-west  angle.  The  length  of  tho  nave  is 
80  ft.,  and  the  width  30  ft. ; the  height  from  the 
floor  of  tho  nave  to  the  ridge  of  roof  is  40  ft. 
The  church  is  entered  by  doorways  under  tho 
tower,  and  at  a porch  on  the  south  side.  The 
church  will  have  sittings  for  450  persons,  and  is 
to  be  completed  by  December,  1866,  at  a cost  of 
1,1231. 


PARIS. 

The  Imperial  Society  of  Antiquaries  visited, 
last  week,  the  Hdtel  do  Carnavalet,  recently 
purchased  by  the  City  of  Paris  to  form  therein  a 
new  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  ancient  Paris. 
Though  late  in  the  fleld  of  “ memorial  preserva- 
tion,” there  are  many  structures  now  under  the 
sway  of  the  pickaxe,  of  high  archaeological  in- 
terest, if  not  of  artistic  merit,  that  may  either 
be  photographed,  or  at  least  copied  in  some  way 
so  as  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  state  of  art 
at  a certain  period.  The  collection  of  antiquities 
is  very  interesting  and  well  arranged.  The 
library  of  the  Hitel  de  Ville  is  also  to  be  lodged 
in  this  building ; it  is  principally  composed  of 
works  concerning  Paris  and  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can collection,  very  complete,  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  visitors.  The  rarest  work  in  this 
library  is  the  illuminated  missal  of  Jacques- 
Juvenal  of  the  Ursins,  purchased  by  M.  Firmin 
Didot,  for  the  municipality,  at  the  sale  of  Prince 
, Soltikoff’s  collection  for  1,400J.  Of  folio  size, 

. this  MS.  is  of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  is  a 


veritable  encyciopajdia  of  the  monuments,  cos- 
tumes, arms,  and  instruments  of  the  period. 

The  Lyons  Railway  Company  have  built  an 
enormous  goods  station  in  Paris.  It  is  finished, 
and  is  to  bo  opened  shortly.  The  most  extensive 
accommodation  is  established  by  the  vast  subter- 
ranean depots  under  the  Nicolai  goods  station. 
As  to  the  new  building,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
in  all  Prance,  the  subterranean  portion  is  com- 
posed of  six  parallel  galleries,  984  ft.  long,  and 
intersected  by  transversal  thoroughfares ; tho 
massive  buttresses,  which  are  disposed  right  and 
left  of  the  building,  to  resist  the  final  thrust  of 
the  arches,  have  a development  of  2,297  ft. 
Prom  the  upper  story  to  the  underground  one 
the  goods  will  pass,  and  vice  versa,  by  means  of 
a system  of  double  lifts.  The  wagon  to  be  dis- 
charged is  placed  on  one  of  the  platforms  of  the 
lift,  and  is  secured.  The  engineer,  on  the  lower 
stage,  then  lowers  the  loaded  wagon,  while  the 
empty  one  ascends  by  the  opposite  lift.  Loaded 
trucks  are  hoisted  by  a hydraulic  press,  worked 
by  a steam-engine.  To  furnish  water  for  all  this, 
a well  has  been  snnk  in  the  middle  of  the 
vaulted  storehouse,  and  carried  down  to  a very 
great  depth.  The  piers  are  very  massive,  and 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a 
good  footing,  the  soil  being  of  a loose,  treacherous 
nature,  and  full  of  water,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  proximity  to  the  river.  Their  average 
depth  is  about  33  ft.  from  tho  surface  of  the 
lower  story.  Two  sloping  carriageways,  of  easy 
gradient,  have  been  formed,  for  tho  passage  of 
carts,  &c.,  from  the  streets  to  the  underground 
storehouses.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
whole  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  station  is  well 
worthy  of  a visit. 

Traction  engines  have  been  put  to  a new  use 
lately  in  Paris,  having  been  employed  to  haul 
boats  on  canals.  A few  days  ago  one  of  them 
hauled  two  strong  barges  all  the  way  from 
Compiegne  to  Paris,  and  followed  perfectly  all 
the  bends  of  the  road.  The  jonr  .ey  was  effected 
in  one-third  the  time  usually  occupied  by  hoi’se- 
traction. 

The  weir  and  lock  of  Soresnee,  near  Paris,  are 
in  a forward  state,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  completed  in  four  or  five  months,  so  that 
by  the  time  of  tho  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  depth 
of  water  will  be  increased  at  the  Pont  d’Jena, 
and  thus  the  navigation  will  bo  improved. 

The  grand  cascade  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont  is 
ready,  and  the  water  laid  on.  As  soon  as  the 
lake  is  quite  ready,  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  to 
open  an  enormous  cock  iu  order  that  ib  may  play. 
It  will  throw  tho  cascades  of  Saint  Cloud  and 
Versailles  quite  in  the  shade.  Thus  has  a wilder- 
ness, with  quarry  pits  some  50  ft.  deep,  been 
levelled  and  turned  into  a park.  The  view  from 
the  roadside,  which  forms  a terrace  at  the  top, 
is  immense.  Money  will  do  anything  and  every- 
thing. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

All  the  heavy  ironwork  and  roofing  of  the 
building  have  been  completed,  and  tho  light 
framing  and  glazing  are  being  proceeded  with. 
The  piers  are  being  painted  the  usual  colour  of 
Parisian  ironwork,  chocolate  picked  out  with 
gold.  Tho  ceilings  are  straw  yellow,  with  fillets 
of  Sienna  colour ; the  exterior  arches  of  the 
grand  gallery  are  also  painted  straw  yellow, 
with  brown  lattice-work.  Id  has  been  resolved 
to  unite  the  bank  of  the  Seine  with  the  gardens 
by  means  of  two  tunnels,  so  that  visitors  quit- 
ting the  boats  may  enter  directly  on  to  the 
grounds.  The  portion  of  the  park  near  the 
military  school  is  behind  hand,  compared  with 
thereat,  as  regards  laying  out  and  planting;  but 
now  all  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners  are  con- 
centrated on  that  spot,  and  some  hundreds  of 
magnificent  shrubs,  including  snperb  magnolias 
from  Angers,  are  being  planted.  This  portion  of 
the  park  is  reserved  for  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  &c.  In  the 
French  department  carpenters  are  already  at 
work  fitting  up  the  stalls,  &c.,  for  exhibitors; 
and  the  English  department  is  also  being  got 
ready.  The  pavements  are  being  laid  of  com- 
pressed concrete. 

On  the  vei^e  of  the  Qnai  d’Orsay,  near  the 
Pont  d’Jena,  is  the  International  Club.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  is  being  roofed  in  at  this 
moment. 

The  model  and  cheap  hotel  bordering  on  the 
avenue  Labourdonnais  appears  to  be  finished 
inside  and  outside.  The  several  boiler-houses 
and  chimney-stalks  have  been  completed. 

On  the  rook  in  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
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clinrch  is  being  raised  the  iron  ligbthoase.  The 
church  will  contain  specimens  of  every  species 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  ornament,  and 
is  already  roofed  in.  Bales  of  goods  from  Sweden 
have  arrived  in  a Swedish  vessel,  at  Havre, 
which  will  mount  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris.  The 
glass  case  and  all  the  fittings  for  the  objects 
exhibited  by  that  country  have  been  manufac* 
tored  at  Stockholm,  as  also  the  chalets  that  are 
to  be  erected  in  the  park.  Seven  Swedish  work- 
men accompany  the  works,  which  will  be  placed 
in  lighters,  and  towed  up  by  the  Swede  steamer 
as  far  as  the  Pont  d’Jena. 

The  constructions  for  the  nautical  exhibition 
are  being  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine  above 
and  below  the  Pont  d’Jena.  Here  also,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  Exhibitions,  marine- 
engines  will  be  exhibited  in  movement. 

The  Egyptian  palace  is  completed  as  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  and  the  small  retiring 
pavilion  and  entrance  saloon  is  completed.  The 
roof  is  terminated.  A few  days  ago  some  of  the 
Egyptian  objects  arrived,  and  with  them  M. 
Ferdinand  Lesseps  on  the  part  of  the  Pacha.  He 
returns  to  Egypt  immediately. 


NEW  NOTIONS  FOE  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  AND  STA- 
TUES  TO  OUE  CHUECHES. 

The  excellent  editor  of  the  Bristol  Times,  basing 
his  idea  upon  a paragraph  inthePuiIder  as  to  wed- 
ding windows,  and  on  some  remarks  byMr.Enskin 
as  to  subjects  for  portrait  carving  and  painting, 
suggests,  in  a humorous  article  in  his  paper,  that 
a never-ending  source  of  stained-glass  windows 
and  chnrch  carvings  may  be  obtained  by  the 
working  of  these  two  donative  engines,  con- 
nubial  happiness  and  self-esteem.  With  a special 
eye  to  the  new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  he 
thus  urges  his  point : — “ If  an  advertisement 
were  placed  in  the  pages  of  the  Bristol  Times 
mid  Mirror,  announcing  situations  to  be  let  on 
the  outside  of  the  new  nave,  position  to  be  paid 
for  according  to  its  relationship  to  what  painters 
call  the  line  or  level  of  vision,  I believe  that  in 
three  months  we  should  have  more  Bristolians 
bidding  for  petrified  immortality  than  the 
Chapter  could  find  space  for.  The  exterior 
structure  would  soon  be  a Walhalla  of  our  prin- 
cipal or  at  least  most  prominent  citizens.  The 
aldermen,  those  ‘ benched  buffers,’  as  they  have 
been  called, — what  a harvest  the  Chapter  would 
have  out  of  them  ! What  a splendid  row  of  what 
the  architects  call  masks  they  would  make  ! The 
sculptor  would  have  as  much  pleasure  in  cutting 
them  out  in  Caen  stone  as  they  would  in  cutting 
into  a haunch  of  fat  buck  venison.  And  then 
there  are  the  town  conncillors  and  private 
citizens.  Everybody  would  be  rnshing  for  a 
chance  of  immortality ; and  ill  as  I can  afford  it 
myself,  with  a small  wife  and  a large  family,  I 
think  I could  almost  pledge  my  Sunday  coat  and 
sell  my  father’s  old  silver  watch  for  the  most 
obscure  place  in  moulding  or  mullion.” 


THE  EIVEES  COMIMISSION  AT 
BEADFOED. 

Sir.  H.W.  llii’LEY,  the  president  of  theBradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  among  others,  has  been 
examined  at  considerable  length  by  the  Rivers 
Commission.  He  said  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  in  any  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  the 
pollntion  of  the  rivers  great  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  probable  fetter  or  cost  upon 
English  mannfactures.  The  number  of  pieces 
which  passed  through  the  merchants’  hands  in 
the  worsted  district  he  estimated  at  between  six 
and  seven  millions  annually.  The  average  value 
of  each  of  these  pieces  would  be  about  50b.,  and 
the  entire  value  of  the  goods  17,000,0001.  or 

18.000. 0001.  There  was  also  an  export  trade  in 
yarns  amounting  to  between  5,000,0001.  and 

6.000. 0001.,  and  there  was  a trade  with  Scotland, 
Norwich,  Manchester,  and  other  parts,  amount- 
ing, possibly,  to  3,000,0001.,  making  the  value  of 
the  trade  of  the  district  in  textile  fabrics  and 
worsted  goods  about  25,000,0001.  per  annum. 
Water  was  used  in  the  trade  for  scouring  wool, 
and  for  condensing  purposes  connected  with 
steam-engines,  and  the  rivers  pollntion  question 
was  therefore  intimately  connected  with  the 
turning  over  of  the  capital  be  had  mentioned, 
especially  as  regarded  the  dyers  of  the  district. 
He  believed  there  would  be  the  greatest  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 


trade  to  listen  to  any  snggeations,  and  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  abate  the  pollution, 
but  if  they  were  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  in- 
jurious manner  they  would  protest.  The  in- 
terests and  the  capital  involved  in  the  trade 
were  rapidly  growing  in  importance  and  value. 
During  the  period  from  1851  to  1861  great  ad- 
vances were  made  in  two  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. Wool-combing  by  band  was,  during  that 
time  and  afterwards,  changed  to  a process  which 
was  conducted  by  machinery,  enabling  six  or 
eight  men  to  do  the  work  of  100.  By  this  means 
the  labour  of  many  thousands  of  hands  was 
saved.  Daring  that  period  also  the  power- 
loom  underwent  a rapid  and  steady  improvement. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  use 
the  refuse  of  dye-works  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  was 
to  burn  it,  and  this  had  been  done  successfully 
at  his  works.  He  estimated  that  from  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  such  insoluable  matter  wore  annu- 
ally passed  out  of  the  dye-works  in  the  district. 
In  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  weight  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  local  trade,  Mr.  Ripley 
said  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  6,000,000  or 

7.000. 000  slnfi’  pieces  per  annum  to  which  he 
had  referred  about  42,000,000  lb.  of  wool  were 
used.  The  export  yarn  trade  consumed  from 

35.000. 000  lb.  to  40, 000, 000  lb. } and  the  quantity 
used  in  the  trade  of  Scotland,  Norwich,  Man- 
chester, and  other  places,  might  be  guessed  at 

25.000. 000  lb.  In  round  numbers,  the  total 
consumption  of  wool  might  be  stated  at 

100.000. 000  lb.  to  110,000,000  lb.,  which  at  28. 
per  lb.  would  give  11,000,0001.  as  the  value  of 
the  material.  The  great  proportion  of  this 
quantity  was  British  wool.  The  weight  of  wool 
annnaliy  produced  in.  England  was  150,000,000 
to  160,000,000  lb.  The  weight  imported  in 
1864  was  238,000,000  Ib.,  of  which  56,000,000  lb. 
were  re-exported.  The  quantity  of  wool  kept 
for  home  consumption  in  1844  was  64,000,000 
Ib. ; in  1854,  82,000,000  lb. ; and  in  1864, 

182.000. 000  lb.  The  exports  from  the  district 

were  in  1844,  9,000,0001.,  and  in  1864, 

24.000. 0001.  Wonderful  figures. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  DWELLINGS 
OF  THE  POOR. 

It  may  interest  many  readers  of  the  Builder 
to  be  informed  that  this  subject  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  Institute  of  Architects  at  the  next 
meeting  (Dec.  3),  by  Professor  Kerr,  with  a 
view  to  its  careful  consideration  by  that  society. 
Much  as  this  important  social  problem  has  been 
already  debated,  there  is  little  fear  of  further 
discussion  proving  to  be  in  vain  j and  especially 
will  it  be  of  service  to  the  good  cause  if  this 
opportunity  should  be  properly  accepted  for 
bringing  effectively  to  bear  upon  it  that  pro- 
fessional investigation  which  the  Institute  can 
best  command.  We  understand  that  the  point 
at  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  the  subject  is 
that  to  which  we  have  referred  on  several  occa- 
sions. After  all  that  has  been  done  in  providin'’’’ 
dwellings  at  a rental  of  5a.  or  6s.  a week,  there 
is  a great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  who  cannot 
pay  such  a rental  j and  what  can  be  done  for 
them  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  what  the  Institute  of  Architects 
can  offer  towards  its  solution ; and  we  cheerfully 
give  publicity  to  the  notice  of  the  intended 
lecture,  because  no  doubt  the  council  will  wel- 
come the  attendance  of  friends  of  the  cause. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  even- 
ing  (the  23rd  ult.),  the  president,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association : — Messrs.  W.  Back- 
bourne,  Emile  Brandaw,  Jas.  Winter,  Piercy, 
Hart,  Gilling,  Walter,  Taylor,  Foster,  Lewis 
Solomon,  Dale,  W.  Lewis’  Spiers,  and  Percv 
Okeden.  ^ 

After  a short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
Rule  17,  providing  that  the  registrar  should 
keep  a list  of  the  names  of  assistants  requiring 
engagements,  and  of  architects  making  applica- 
tion for  assistants,  should  be  so  altered  that  for 
the  future  assistants  using  the  register  should 
pay  a fee  of  Is.,  and  architects  28.  6d. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  (hon.  sec.)  then  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  operations  of  the 


Association  during  the  year  1865-6.  It  stated 
inter  alia,  that  seventy-eight  new  members  had 
been  enrolled,  and  that  twenty-three  had  re- 
signed, making  a total  additional  strength  of 
fifty-five  members.  The  Association  had  not 
only  got  entirely  out  of  debt  during  the  year, 
but  the  committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing that  they  had  a substantial  balance  in  hand. 
The  compulsory  fee  for  the  use  of  the  library 
had  been  abolished ; bat  members  were  invited 
to  make  donations,  either  of  books  or  of  money, 
so  as  to  keep  np  its  efficiency.  The  committee 
regretted  that  the  voluntary  examination  class 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
reviving  it.  It  was,  they  thought,  highly  satis- 
factory that,  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  passed 
the  examination  by  the  Institute  in  January 
last,  three  were  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman,  in  movinp  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
referred  to  the  deeirabilitr  of  iucreasine  the  library, 
which,  ho  said,  was  the  only  free  lending  library  of  the 
class  in  the  metropolis.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary 
examination  class,  he  shared  in  the  regret  expressed  by 
the  committee  at  its  abandonment,  or,  perhaps  he  should 
8a,y,  suspension.  He  regarded  such  a class  in  connexion 
with  the  Association  as  extremely  raluable,  becanse  it 
brought  ^onng  men  together  and  aflorded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  many  things  which  they  might  not  so 
readily  be  able  to  acquire  without  its  assistance.  Asa 
member  of  the  Institute,  it  did  not  become  him,  perhaps, 
to  take  exception  to  the  policy  adopted  by  its  governing 
body  ; but  he  could  not  forbear  saying  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Institute  should  have 
failed  to  carry  out  those  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
examination  which  it  had  itself  invited.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever,  that  when  the  examination  was  put  upon  a better 
footing,  it  would  eventually  become  compulsory,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  the  profession  of  those 
ignorant  pretenders  to  science  and  art  who  at  present 
brought  so  much  'discredit  upon  it.  The  class  for  figure 
drawing  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  better  supported,  as 
there  were  but  twentv-two  subscribers  out  of  a body  of 
350  members.  How,  he  asked,  could  an  architect  design 
a building  for  fresco  or  sculpture  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  principles  of  the  human  figure  ? Moreover,  a know- 
ledge upon  this  subject  was  desirable,  even  with  the  view 
of  giving  a little  animation  to  their  sketches  ; for  nothing 
could  be  more  incongruous  than  the  dilapidated  speci- 
mens of  humanity  which  were  often  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground of  otherwise  successful  sketches. 

A member,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
on  the  necessity  of  compulsory  eiamiiutions,  called  at- 
tention to  a placard  stating  that  Messrs.  had 

removed  to  new  and  commodious  premises,  where  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  on  the  business  of  architects,  sur- 
veyors, land  agents,  auctioneers,  builders,  and  under- 
takers, and  that  all  kinds  of  business  would  be  transacted 
on  commission,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett  brought  up  the  report  of  the  library 
committee. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  submitted  the  report  from  the  class 
of  design,  which  stated  that  the  total  number  of  designs 
submitted  during  the  session  was  185. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  read  the  report  from  the  figure- 
drawing  class,  which  stated  that  its  progress  had  been 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  expenses  had  been  under  the 
estimate  made  when  it  was  first  established. 

Mr.  L.  \V.  Ridge  inquired  whether  any  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Institute  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
a school  of  art  in  connexion  with  architecture  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  that  the  Institute  had 
not  yet  moved  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tarver  suggested,  in  reference  to  the  recuperation 
of  the  voluntary  examiuatioa  class,  that  the  better  course 
would  be  to  agree  upon  a subject,  and  to  draw  up  ques- 
tions one  evening  to  be  discussed  the  next;  and  that  as 
they  were  all  students,  all  members  of  the  class  should  bo 
deemed  to  be  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

Mr.  Ridge  approved  of  the  suegestion,  but  observed 
that  as  no  names  had  yet  been  given  in,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  start  the  class.  If  the  class  were  once  formed, 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tarver  could  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  It.  P.  Spiers  thought  the  idea  a good  one,  as  it 
would  enable  the  class  to  commence  the  business  of  the 
evening  at  once. 


THE  CRUMLIN  YIADUCT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  iu- 
security  of  the  Crumliu  Viaduct  was  rumoured, 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
sent  Captain  Tyler,  one  of  the  inspectors,  who 
examined  and  tested  the  viaduct.  Certain  altera- 
tions which  had  to  some  extent  been  previously 
contemplated,  and  portions  commenced,  by 
the  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  W.  G.  Owen, 
were  settled  upon  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
These  alterations,  we  learnt,  were  considered 
necessary,  first,  because  decay  of  the  timber 
flooring  with  which  the  iron  superstructure  had 
been  covered  was  progressing  rapidly  ; secondly, 
because  the  railway  company’s  engines  and 
rolling  stock  are  much  heavier  than  those  in  use 
fifteen  years  ago  when  the  viaduct  was  designed. 
A writer,  of  the  neighbourhood,  gives  us  some 
particulars,  the  result  of  a recent  visit. 

The  whole  of  the  timber  flooring,  which  was 
6 in.  thick,  has  now  been  removed  and  substi- 
tuted by  wrought-iron  transverse  girders  each 
12  in.  in  depth,  about  27  ft.  long,  placed  at  a 
distance  of  about  8 ft.  apart,  with  rail  beams  of 
the  same  depth  between,  and  light  longitudinal 
lattice  girders,  forming  a [facia  connecting  their 
ends,  the  whole  being  covered  with  stout  wrought- 
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iron  plates  all  riveted  together,  forming  a con- 
tinuous sheet-iron  floor,  which  is  fireproof,  and 
gives  great  lateral  stiffness  to  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

The  distribution  of  weight  upon  the  main 
girders,  we  also  found,  had  been  altered  by 
placing  the  lines  of  rails  more  towards  the 
centre  of  the  viaduct,  thereby  removing  a por- 
tion of  the  weight  from  the  outer  girders,  and 
bringing  it  to  bear  more  upon  the  central  girders, 
which  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
extra  material  in  them,  which  bad  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  equalise  the  strain  so  that  the 
viaduct  originally  designed  for  a load  of  one 
ton  per  foot  run  of  rolling  load,  was  now  quite 
safe  with  a load  of  one  ton  and  a half  per 
foot  run  3 the  strain  upon  the  iron  with  the 
greater  load  being  within  the  limits  required  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Some  of  the  3-in.  diameter 
bolts  which  connect  the  diagonals  in  the  main 
girders  were  found  to  have  slightly  worn  away 
the  thin  bearing  surfaces  of  the  diagonals,  which 
at  some  parts  are  i-in.  thick.  This  was  remedied 
by  introducing  at  all  these  parts,  gusset  plates 
of  a triangular  form  riveted  to  them,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  bearing  surfaces  and  taking  the 
strain  off  these  bolts.  The  effect  of  these  altera- 
tions was  to  reduce  the  deflection  of  the  girders, 
which  was  formerly  in.,  to  about  f of  an  inch.  ; 
About  1,000  tons  of  iron  have  been  used  in  these 
alterations. 

The  difficult  nature  of  the  work  ‘wo  at  once 
comprehended,  in  learning  that  the  timber  floor, 
which  formed  the  backbone,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
of  the  superstructure,  and  upon  which  the 
lateral  stability  of  the  whole  depended,  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  centre,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  viaduct,  in  order  to  make  one  line  complete 
before  the  other  was  touched,  which,  with  passing 
trains  and  hardly  room  for  workmen  to  stand, 
at  a height  of  200  ft.  from  the  valley  below,  and 
with  having  to  drill  by  hand  all  the  holes  in  the 
main  girders,  rendered  the  work  hazardous  and 
costly.  The  arrangements  were  so  complete 
that,  although  about  200  men  were  employed 
npon  it,  not  a single  accident  has  happened  to 
any  of  them  ; and  the  first  half  of  the  work  was 
done  fourteen  days  before  the  specified  time,  and 
the  whole  will  be  completed  several  weeks  before 
the  time  stipulated  for  in  the  contract.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  tho  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard,  Brothei-a,  under  the  direction  of  their 
manager,  Mr.  U.  N.  Maynard,  without  the  least 
interruption  of  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  line. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  jjardon  our  prolixity 
on  the  subject,  when  they  reflect  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  stability  and 
security  of  this  beautiful  structure,  which  must 
follow  on  the  publication  of  these  authentic 
details.  We  have  previously  said,  the  viaduct 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  William  Kennard, 
who  is  now  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  of  Canada  Railway,  and  resides 
in  America.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is 
1,500  ft.,  exclusive  of  masonry  abutments,  and 
height  200  ft.,  and  consists  of  ten  spans  of  150  ft. 
each,  of  Warren  girders,  four  girders  in  each 
span,  supported  on  piers,  consisting  of  hollow 
cast-iron  columns,  12  in.  external  diameter,  four- 
teen of  these  forming  a cluster  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  base  30  ft. 
by  60  ft.,  and  tapering  to  the  top,  where  it  is 
26  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  improvements  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 


side  loading  and  unloading  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  I am  quite  aware  of  the  immense  value 
of  the  ground,  and  the  inducement  there  is  to 
utilize  every  square  foot  of  space,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  traffic  requirements  and  the 
public  safety  alike  demand  consideration.  Out- 
side hoisting  over  the  footpaths  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  must  at  once  be  admitted  to  be 
very  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  and  tho  con- 
tinuance of  it  in  new  erections  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  times  : it  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  law  j and,  besides  this,  all  existing 
hoists  over  fbotpaths  ought  to  be  provided  with  a 
safety  cage  or  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  descent 
of  any  article  of  weight  upon  the  passers-by. 
Such  an  appliance  is  quite  necessary;  and  I 
have  made  rough  sketches  of  a mode  which 
would  be  practicable,  and  positively  prevent  the 
descent  of  a load,  although  it  might  at  any 
point  of  ascent  or  descent  break  away  from  its 
Bustaming  rope  or  chain. 

JosEi’U  Brieri-ey,  C.E. 


DEATH  AND  RAINFALL. 

Sib, — I am  extremely  vexed  to  find  that  in  my  letter  I 
copied  from  a wrong  poper  in  giving  the  percentage  of 
rainfall  and  death-rate.  I hardly  know  how  to  plead  for 
your  pardon,  but  feel  assured  that  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  circuinatauces  under  which  I curry  on  my  in 
vestigation,  you  would  kindly  grant  it. 

1 hope  I shall  be  in  time  lor  a correction  of  the  state- 


alludcd  to,  and  thankful  for  tho  good  services  he 
has  rendered)  trust  he  may  live  long  to  enjoy. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Austen  has  played  is  this : 
he  was  introduced  to  tho  company  by  their 
solicitor,  who,  I believe,  was  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  Mr.  Austen  could  so  adapt  his  scheme 
for  deodorizing  sewage  matter  to  the  West  Worth- 
ing sewers,  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing filter-tanks,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Dean. 

Mr.  Austen  has  explained  in  your  journal  the 
nature  of  his  scheme,  and  you  will  therefore 
form  your  unbiased  opinion  of  it.  I also  have 
formed  mine,  and  by-and-by  may  possibly  ex- 
press it.  At  this  time  I will  simply  state  that 
I am  afraid  Mr.  Austen,  in  calculating  the  cost 
of  putting  his  scheme  to  work,  and  the  econo- 
mical and  beneficial  results  derived  from  it,  has 
adopted  (so  far  as  West  Worthing  is  concerned) 
uncertain  data  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations, 
inasmuch  as  his  operations  at  that  place  are 
confined  to  an  experiment  on  a very  small  scale, 
viz.,  to  four  or  five  houses  in  Heene-terrace  and 
the  Heene  Hotel,  and  to  a population  of  less 
than  100. 

I trust  your  sense  of  fairness  will  induce  you 
to  give  publicity  in  your  journal  to  the  foregoing. 

A Lover  of  Fair  Play. 
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1838  rain-fttU  and  death-rate  both  below  the  average. 

Rain  IC’6  Death-rate  IC'd 

The  last  four  quarters,  i.e.,  September  1865  to  1866, 
rain  in  excess  of  average,  30-9  per  cent.  Death-rate  below 
the  average,  16'6  per  cent. 


DAMPNESS  AND  HEALTH. 

Sir, — Mr.  Rowell’s  figures  are  no  evidence  of 
the  superior  healthiness  of  rainy  seasons  over 
dry  ones.  No  one  supposes  tbac  to  breathe  a 
damp  atmosphere  is  attended  with  an  immediate, 
or  even  always  with  a speedy,  fatal  result.  But 
the  foundation  may  be  so  laid  of  tho  disease 
which  will  cause  death  later,  perhaps  in  one  of 
the  dry  years  cited  by  Mr.  Rowell.  E.  B. 

Oxford. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINAGE  IN  USE  AT 
WEST  WORTHING. 


ACCESS  TO  LONDON  WAREHOUSES. 

Observing  in  theBuiZcZer,  lately,  an  illustration, 
with  description,  of  “ A Warehouse  in  Upper 
Thames-street,”  I send  a few  remarks  of  general 
application  to  similar  structures. 

Tho  adoption  of  an  outside  hoist,  whereby 
goods  are  lifted  from  drays,  &o.,  standing  in  the 
street,  and  thence  suspended  over  the  p ublic  foot- 
path  whilst  being  lifted  into  the  upper  floors, 
seems  to  me  a practice  which  is  fraught  with 
much  inconvenience  and  danger,  and  which 
ought  to  be  abandoned  in  all  new  structures. 

A recess  should  be  formed,  so  that  the  vehicles 
by  which  goods  are  delivered  from  or  received 
into  warehouses  could  stand  within  the  line  of 
building  frontage,  and  perfectly  clear  of  the  foot- 
path; in  this  recess  all  loading  and  unloading 
could  be  carried  on  with  convenience  and  safety. 
This  method  is  now  largely  adopted  in  Man-  , 
Chester  and  other  places ; and  seeing  the  present 
very  crowded  state  of  London  thoroughfares, 
and  the  prospective  increase  of  traffic,  especially 
in  the  commercial  quarters,  the  system  of  out- 


SiR, — My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  an 
insertion  in  your  journal  of  the  17th  ult.  under 
tho  above  headiog,  and  signed  *'  Charles  E. 
Austen,”  in  which  the  writer  claims  the  system 
of  drainage  adopted  at  West  Worthing  as  his 
own.  As  this  is  not  the  fact,  I am  sure  you 
will  give  the  same  publicity  to  the  following 
facts,  as  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Austen’s  in- 
accurate observations. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Dean,  of  Lancaster-place,  Strand, 
London,  whose  able  works  upon  drainage  have 
been  for  many  years  before  the  public  (and  re- 
viewed in  the  Builder),  is  the  author  of  the 
system  of  drainage  in  operation  at  West 
Worthing. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  of  Broadwater,  and  Mr. 
Dean,  about  three  years  since,  sold  the  West 
Worthing  estate  (extending  over  upwards  of 
300  acres)  to  the  Keene  and  West  Worthing 
Companies ; and,  on  completion  of  the  purchase, 
Mr.  Dean  became  their  architect  and  surveyor. 
As  such  he  has  laid  out  the  estate  for  building 
purposes,  has  designed  and  constructed  the 
roads,  drainage  sewers,  sea  defences,  buildings, 
and  other  works  carried  out  upon  the  properly. 
He  has  constructed  the  best  and  cheapest  sea 
defences  along  the  south  coast,  and  behind 
them,  formed  out  of  a shifting  boulder  beach, 
an  unrivalled  esplanade ; and  his  system  of 
sewerage  has  been  pronounced  by  a high  autho- 
rity to  be  a most  efficient  one.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unfair  to  deprive  Mr.  Dean  of  bis  fairly 
earned  fame,  and  which  I (as  a person  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  companies 


FILTERING  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — The  description  in  your  paper  of  the 
system  of  house  drainage  now  being  tried  at 
New  Worthing  by  Mr.  Austen,  cannot  but  raise 
the  question,  Who  first  proposed  it  ? since  it 
differs  materially  from  the  mode  originally  put 
forward  by  a Mr.  Austen,  whether  the  same 
gentleman  or  not  I cannot  say.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  hand  you  an  extract  from  a paper 
addressed  by  me  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  metropolis,  on  the  ISth  of  August,  18'19, 
describing  the  plan  I then  submitted  for  the 
drainage  of  London,  when  it  will  be  remembered 
about  200  in  all  were  received  and  “ shelved  — 

“ It  is  suggested,  therefore,  to  establish  an  effective 
system  of  drainage  upon  a diverging  as  opposed  to  a eon- 
iier^iny  principle,  oy  a combination  ol'properly  constructed 
public  and  private  filtering  soil-tanks,  in  order  that  tho 
ibul  portion  of  house  sewage  may,  while  small  in  quantity, 
and  therefore  easily  controlled  and  dealt  with,  be  separated 
by  a filtering  process,  and  by  which  it  may  be  also  par- 
tially (or,  if  necessary,  wholly)  deodorized." 

In  1856  the  same  views  were  put  before  the 
Board  of  Works  before  the  main  drainage  works 
were  commenced,  together  with  a protest  against 
so  large  an  outlay  for  results  that  were  foreseen 
would  be  but  partial  and  imperfect,  as  they  now 
prove  to  be. 

If  Mr.  Austen  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
filtering  mode  of  dealing  with  town  sewage,  and 
can  refer  to  an  earlier  date  than  1849,  in  proof 
of  his  title  to  cousider  the  system  his  own,  it 
will  not  be  further  disputed  by 

Sanitary  Engineer. 


INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  GRIEVANCES. 

Sir,— The  answer  of  Mr.  Macrone,  the  Assistant  Score* 
tary  to  the  Government  of  India,  P.  W.  Department,  to 
tho  letter  of  your  correspondent  “ C.  E,,”  of  October, 
1865,  which  answer  appeared  in  your  issue  of  August  4th 
(after  a year's  interval  nearly),  is  so  unsatisfactory,  even 
on  those  points  which  it  notices,  that  it  will  not  do  to  let 
it  pass  unchallenged.  Ho  begins  by  stating  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Government  to  reserve  the  first  grade  chief 
gineerships  for  military  men,  and  then  proceeds  to 
ow  that  a very  considerable  part  of  their  duties  " can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  military  men.”  I leave  your  readers 
to  draw  tho  inference  as  to  whether  good  intention  or 
il  practice  is  likely  to  prevail  in  such  a case.  At  tho 
same  time  I do  not  think  that  civilians  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment, or  those  now  entering,  need  trouble  themselves 
much  about  this, — it  will  be  time  enough  three  generations 
hence;  let  us  be  satisfied  with  equalizing  the  lime  of  pro- 
motiou  to  the  grade  of  superintending  engineer : “suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  dispute  “ C.  E.’s  ” assertion  about  the  length  of  service 
of  civilians  to  the  last-named  grade,  which  “ C.  E."  places 
at  twenty  years,  and  says  that  out  of  the  five  men  who 
now  bold  that  rank,  not  one  is  of  twenty  years'  service. 
He,  however,  cautiously  omits  to  state  how  many  of  these 
five  never  served  iu  the  lower  grades,  but  were  appointed 
executives  at  once,  thereby  escaping  what  is  frequently 
the  greatest  sticking-point.  In  my  opinion  he  will  be  a 
lucky  man  who,  entering  the  Department  as  an  assistant 
engineer,  becomes  a superintending  engineer  in  twenty- 
five  years  ; but,  until  a few  mure  such  cases  have  occurred, 
it  is  premature  to  fix  an  average.  Then  he  takes  the  case 
of  tho  pay,  and  says  that  Rs.  2C0  a month  will  keep  a 
young  engineer  cumf.irtably,  because,  forsooth,  subalterna 
in  marching  regiments  get  3001.  per  annum.  He  forgets 
that  one  comes  out  here  to  lead  an  easy  life,  with  nothing 
on  earth  to  do,  and  that  the  other  is  bard  worked,  and  is 
frequently  obliged  to  live  a solitary  comfortless  life,  with  no 
iriends  and  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  has  heavy  responsibili- 
ties ; and  besides,  is  it  nut  a universal  complaint  through- 
out India,  that  a subaltern  cannot  live  on  bis  pay  in  his 
regiment  ? That  there  are  220  civilians  in  the  Department 
proves  nothing;  tho  men  who  have  cause  to  grumble  are 
those  who,  having  learnt  their  work  at  home,  come  out 
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bere  to  do  it.  How  many  of  these  320  ever  came  out 
at  attitiant  engineer!  fraat  Englund?  I have  no  list  at 
hand,  or  I would  endeavour  to  answer  the  question.  I 
put  the  DUinber  at  about  flfiy.  If  this  be  the  ease, 
Sir.  Macrone’s  statement  that  “ the  pay  has  proved  eulH- 
cient  to  attract  about  220  men,”  is  a very  disingenuous 
one,  for  he  well  knows  that  to  this  class  of  men  alone  was 
“C.  E.'s"  letter  addressed. 

Then  as  to  the  difference  between  military  and  civil  pay, — 
bis  argument  is  this  : — Because  a military  man  in  the  De- 
partment may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  do  military 
work  (his  own  regular  work),  therefore,  when  he  does 
not  do  military  work,  but  does  civilians'  work,  he  draws 
snore  pay  than  the  civilian,  who  always  does  this  work  and 
no  other.  Queer  logic  this.  It  matters  little  whether 
you  call  the  pay  “ sttdT  pay,"  or  an}'  other  pay,  the  facte 
are  the  same,  and  the  labourer  (military  or  civil)  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  ; and  until  this  point  is  conceded,  the 
^jivil  engineers  will  never,  and.  I consider,  ought  never,  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  are  justly  treated.  This  is  the  only 
department  of  any  'extent  where  the  invidious  practice 
etill  obtains  of  paying  men  differently  for  the  same  work; 
in  all  others  pay  is  ‘•consolidated,''  and  these  venerable 
arguments  were  not  considered  strong  enough  in  this 
case,  because  the  civilian  interest  was  too  powerful;  but 
they  will  never  want  vitality,  nor  more  will  any  other 
abuses,  as  long  as  there  are  persona  in  authority  whose 
interest  it  is  to  uphold  them.  Mr.  Macronethen  fulls  foul 
of  “ C.  E.”  about  promotions  : the  latter  declares,  that 
as  a rule  they  were  fair,  but  that  military  men  had  a 
alight  preference.  This  Mr.  Mocrone  first  disputes,  and 
then  in  the  next  paragraph  admits  it.  I am  quite 
ready,  for  one,  to  give  Government  credit  for  wishing 
to  do  justice  in  this  matter  as  far  as  possible ; still,  w hen 
two  men,  one  a civilian,  the  other  an  officer  iu  the  army, 
are  recommended,  and  both  have  equal  claims,  1 thiuk  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  latter  would  get  the  step;  and  this, 
I take  it,  is  all  that  “ C.  E.’’  meaut;  nor  can  this  ever  be 
remedied  until  the  department  is  a less  military  one  than 
at  present.  That  the  prospects  of  civilians  are  better 
now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  is  indisputable,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  then  they  bud  none  at  ull ; hut  until 
^on  can  make  a young  civil  engineer  at  home  believe,  that 
affer  serving  his  apprenticeship,  and  picking  up  all  the 
professioDal  knowledge  that  he  can,  he  is  a lees  useful 
engineer  than  a young  officer  who  has  gone  through  a 
twelvemonths'  course  of  civil  engineering  in  a college  in 
India,  you  will  have  some  difficulty,  1 apprehend,  iu 
making  him  believe  that  he  ought  to  receive  a less  amount 
of  pay.  And  now  that  they  have  the  best  defence  Govern- 
ment can  make  to  our  complaints  of  ungenerous  treat- 
ment, they  will,  at  any  rate,  if  they  do  agree  to  the 
bargain,  do  so  with  their  eyes  open.  Vox  ix  Sicco. 

Bengal,  October,  186(5. 


OUE  STEEET-LA3IPS. 

It  has  always  struck  me,  that  as  we  might,  yet  do  not, 
utilise  gas  for  the  ventilation  of  our  houses  and  places  of 
public  resort,  such  as  restaurants,  theatres,  &c.,  so  in 
our  streets  we  do  not  obtain  from  the  beautii’ul  light  as 
much  advantage  as  we  might  expect. 

Some  years  ago  1 ventured  incognito  to  hint  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  that  pcrchauce  lamps,  whereof 
the  major  part  of  the  light  was  wasted,  might  well  be 
improved,  and  that  the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  might  be 
by  whitewashing  the  internal  top  glasses,  if  it  were  not 
well  to  go  to  the  expense  of  placing  relleelora  therein. 
Any  one  who  has  lately  been  at  Paris  must  have  seen  the 
new  lamps.  As  far  as  appearance  goes,  they  are  certainty 
superior  to  the  old  ; as  far  as  light  goes,  about  on  a pur. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  likewise  are  made  on  a taise 
principle.  I am  unfortunately  an  unscienlitlc  individual, 
but  if  yon  are  willing  to  moot  ihe  subject  in  your  interest- 
ing and  uaefol  paper,  it  will  doubtless  elicit  a scientific 
elucidation. 

Our  lamps  at  present,  hideous  as  they  are,  allow, 
according  to  me,  the  rays  of  light,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
flected, to  be  lost  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  French  lamps,  according  to  my  humble  notion, 
reflect  but  little  light,  and  that  merely  directly  on  the 
pavement,  and  without  projecting  the  rays  to  any  dis- 
tance laterally.  Accoroiug  to  my  judgment,  a lamp 
ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a quadrilateral  placed 
diamondwise,  and  the  light,  instead  of  being  at  one-third 
of  the  height,  ought  to  be  at  one-half.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  might  ventilate  this  subject,  and  if  thev  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  some  more  light  on  the  streets’,  ihey 
■would  be  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  all  citizens,  and, 
amongst  others,  of  R.  c. 

•*  Similar  suggestions  have  been  made  in  our  pages 
before. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY 
ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — The  sentiments  I am  about  to  express 
will  not  be  thought  very  new  or  original,  per- 
haps, but  will,  I persuade  myself,  find  an  echo  in 
most  hearts  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  From  my  point  of  view,  and  I am 
one  who  wonld  like  to  see  the  subject  fairly  dis- 
cussed, the  voluntary  architectural  examinations, 
as  at  present  constituted,  will  not  do  for  the 
present  age,  for  various  reasons.  First  and 
foremost,  they  do  not  meet  the  want  they  pro- 
fess to  supply  : not  that  I mean  to  say  they  are 
of  no  nee  whatever  ; far  from  it  j bnt  their  prac- 
tical utility  is  confined  to  the  profession  and  not 
to  the  public  at  large.  For  instance,  if  So-and-So 

wants  an  assistant  the  answer  is  very  ready, 

" Oh  ! here  is  T.,  he  has  passed  the  voluntary 
architectural  examination  : this  is  sufficient  re- 
commendation.” But  suppose  T.  to  have  set  up 
for  himself,  what  ioformaiion  does  it  convey  to  a 
client  to  be  told  that  he  has  passed  ? Little  or 
none. 

To  be  effective  they  must  be  general : to  make 
them  general  they  must  bo  compulsory ; as  com- 


pulsory as  that  a clergyman  shall  tako  his 
II.A,  or  a physician  his  M.D.  : add,  moreover, 
that  when  a man  has  passed,  he,  too,  shall  have 
his  diploma,  “ British  Architect,”  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  At  all  events,  some  sufficient  attrac- 
tion mast  bo  held  out  to  young  men,  or  they  mil 
not  come  forward.  This  is  essentially  a utilita- 
rian age,  and  eveny  one  asks,  “ What  shall  it 
profit  ine?”  Is  it  not  so? 

If  any  ask  how  is  the  diploma  to  be  obtained? 
I reply,  let  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects petition  Government  for  a charter  em- 
powering them  to  make  examination  compul- 
sory, and  to  give  degrees  : so  will  they  confer  a 
boon  on  their  generation,  and  be  wise  in  it. 

R.  B.  M. 


HOW  CHURCH  BELLS  ARE  CRACKED. 

Chester  Cathedral  possesses  a peal  of  five 
heavy  bells,  which  gave  out  their  music  on  the 
9th  ult.  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  a piece  of  metal,  weighing 
37  pounds,  was  broken  out  of  the  largest  bell, 
called  the  tenor.  This  bell  was  re-cast  in  1738, 
its  weight  being  about  36  cwt.,  and  it  regularly 
sounded  in  the  evening  as  the  curfew,  till  it  re- 
ceived a death-blow. 

The  cause  of  the  fracture  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. The  clapper  had  recently  been  re- 
paired, or  tampered  with,  and  made  too  long,  so 
that  it  struck  the  bell  below  the  sound-bow. 
Aud  as  other  valuable  bells  have  now  and  then 
come  to  grief  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
fact  is  mentioned  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  bells 
and  belfries.  If  the  clapper  strikes  too  high  it 
will  not  bring  out  the  proper  tone ; iftoolovi’, 
it  will  certainly  crack  the  bell. 

I may  also  point  out  a dangerous  mode  of 
tolling  and  chiming  bells,  as  practised  in  too 
many  places,  namely,  hitching  a rope  to  the 
clapper,  and  so  pulling  it  against  the  side  of  the 
bell,  instead  of  pulling  tbo  rope  attached  to  the 
wheel  in  the  legitimate  way,  till  the  bell  meets 
the  clapper.  Two  bells  were  so  broken  at  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  And  the  Rev.  II.  T.  Ella- 
combe,  in  giving  a caution  against  the  practice 
referred  to,  states  that  sixteen  fine  tenors  have 
been  so  cracked  in  London  within  memory ; 
while  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison  says  he  believes  that 
more  bells  are  cracked  by  tying  the  ropes  to  the 
clappers  than  by  all  other  means  together. 

Thomas  Walesby. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH 
AT  CONSTANTINOPLE  ? 

Sir, — Doubtless  you  will  remember  that  a 
large  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  found  a 
Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople,  after  the 
Crimean  War. 

I beg  leave  to  address  an  inquiry  to  your 
influential  publication,  whether  you  know  any- 
thing  as  to  its  progress,  state  of  building,  Ac., 
if  abovo-ground  ? as  the  Society  who  hold  the 
money  (18,0001.  or  20,0001.,  I believe),  publish 
iwlking  which  reaches  the  eye  of  the  public  at 
large;  and  the  managers  or  committee  have 
passed  out  of  recollection  and  knowledge,  and  it 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a very  small  number  of 
that  Society.  My  family  and  myself  are  con- 
siderable subscribers;  and  I believe  you  pub- 
lished in  the  Builder,  some  years  back,  an 
approved  view  of  the  building ; but  the  pro- 
crastination is  such  os  to  exhaust  all  patience. 

H.  F.  Ainslie,  Colonel,  late  83rd  Regt. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Ox  the  2lBt  nit.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  the  district  surveyor 
of  Camberwell,  Surrey,  summoned  a builder  before  Mr. 
Norton,  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  for  au  irregularity 
in  having  built  brickwork  in.  thick  against  walls  in 
order  to  inakc  them  of  the  thickness  required  by  the 
Building  Act.  The  surveyor  contended  that  such  thick- 
nessing  of  walls  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
Building  Act,  nor  did  it  constitute  bond  regular  and 
proper;  and  he  called  two  builders,  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Tarrant,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  walls  with 
the  half  brick  added  having  headers  at  irregular  intervals 
were  not  properly  bonded  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  on  behalf  of  the  builder  sum- 
moned, drew  Mr.  Norton's  aueniion  to  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Kiliot,  the  magintmte,  in  a similar  case,  namely,  that 
such  thicknessing  waa  lawful.  Two  surveyors  were  called 
to  support  this  vu-w. 

Mr.  Norton  dismissed  the  case,  observing  that  he 
thought  it  a very  proper  one  to  be  brought  before  him, 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  NEWGATE. 

" G.  E."  writes, — When  the  crowded  state  of  the  City, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  land  there,  are  considered,  the 
ugly  gaol  should  not  be  allowed  to  eucumber  and  disfigure 
the  very  centre  of  the  capital  any  longer.  The  cost  of  a 
new  building  would  soon  be  defrayed  by  the  rents  for  the 
enormous  space  now  in  the  occupation  of  most  unde- 
sirable tenants.  The  whole  of  the  outer  masonry  could 
be  used  again— a CTeat  consideration  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pense,— and  should  the  suggestion  be  adopted,  the  whole 
vicinity  would  rise  at  once  in  character,  wealth,  and 
importance  : so  the  sooner  the  “ dreary  pile  " is  removed 
the  better. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Faecoinbe  {Hants.).— The  new  parish  church 
here  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  site  is  about  a mile  from  that  of 
the  old  church,  and  is  more  central  for  the  popu- 
.lation.  Tho  church  is  in  the  Decorated  style, 
having  a tower  at  the  west  end  about  43  ft.  high, 
upon  which  it  is  intended  to  build  a stone  spire 
45  ft.  high ; this  has  not  hitherto  been  done : as 
the  church  and  tower  are  constructed  with  flint 
and  Bath  stone  dressings,  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  the  flint-work  of  the  tower,  which  is  now 
green,  should  stand  a few  months  before  the 
additional  weight  of  tho  spire  bo  put  on.  The 
church  comprises  a nave,  52  ft.  by  21  ft. ; chancel, 
18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; with  a vestry  and  south  porch. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhite,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Hillary,  of  Andover. 

Tilney,  near  Lymi,  Norfolk.  — The  fine  old 
parish  church  has  recently  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration  : the  chancel  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ; the 
navo  by  the  parishioners.  The  chancel  roof, 
originally  a fine  specimen  of  a hammer-beam  roof, 
decorated  with  angels,  bnt  sadly  decayed  and 
patched  with  deal  and  Scotch  fir,  has  been  care- 
fully renewed  in  oak,  similar  to  the  original 
design ; the  old  timbers,  where  possible,  being 
re-used,  and  the  whole  re-covered  with  lead. 
The  old  stalls  and  screens  have  also  been  care- 
fully restored.  Tho  body  of  tho  church  has  been 
reseated  with  substantial  oak  benches,  corre- 
sponding in  character  with  the  church.  The 
stonework  has  been  freed  from  the  incongruous 
paint  and  whitewash,  and  the  walls  replastered. 
The  work  has  been  done  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Corry  & Fer- 
guson, of  Carlisle,  architect;  the  woodwork  of 
the  chancel  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of  Cam- 
bridge ; that  of  tho  nave  by  Mr.  George  Moody, 
of  Durham. 

Dorking. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
chancel  of  St.  Martin’s  has  been  laid.  The 
design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  architect,  was 
adopted  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  Forman,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  and  tho  builder’s  work  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Brothers,  of  Reading. 
The  chancel  will  be  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  estimated  coat  is 
3,750Z.  Mrs.  Forman  intends  putting  in  stained 
glass  windows  at  a cost  of  about  1,0001.  more. 
There  will  bo  one  large  window  in  the  east  end, 
and  three  on  either  side. 

Coseley. — Christ  Church,  Coaeley,  which  has 
been  closed  for  about  four  months,  to  undergo 
certain  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  in- 
terior, has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
Tho  chancel,  which  formerly  was  very  small,  has 
been  made  15  ft.  longer,  and  the  floor  laid  with  a 
design  in  encaustic  tiles.  A number  of  carved 
stalls  have  also  been  placed  therein  to  seat  sixty 
persons.  The  ceiling  of  this  part  of  the  church 
has  been  panelled  and  painted  by  Mr.  Tatlow,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  has  been  repainted.  The  organ  has 
been  removed  from  the  western  gallery  into  the 
chancel.  One  of  the  pipes  was  discovered  to 
bear  the  following  inscription : — ” William  Sher- 
man removed  this  organ  from  Ashted  Chapel, 
Birmingham,  in  1807.  It  was  bought  for  630Z. 
Signed,  Dr.  Croft.”  The  organ  was  removed 
to  Christ  Church,  from  Wednesbury,  in  1830,  by 
Mr.  John  Banfield.  The  cost  of  the  alterations 
is  1,0001. 

Shvpmeadon  (Suffolk). — A new  chapel,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  at  the  workhouse  at  Sbipmeadon,  has 
been  consecrated.  It  has  been  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  centre  window  is 
a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  R.  A.  Snckling, 
formerly  incumbent  of  Bnsaage,  Gloucestershire, 
aud  was  presented  by  ladies,  in  token  of  the 
benefit  they  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his 
biography  and  writings. 

Lincoln. — Tho  new  pulpit  for  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral is  about  to  be  fi.xed  in  its  resting-place. 
Mr.  K.  Farmer,  tho  sculptor  of  the  panel  sub* 
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jects  and  the  sixteen  statuettes  intended  for  its 
adornment,  informed  the  committee  of  the 
Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  that  he 
hoped  to  have  those  subjects  ready  by  the  8th  of 
December,  and  the  committee  therefore  decided 
that  the  pulpit  should  be  erected  prior  to  that 
date,  and  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Horningsea. — The  chancel  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Homingsea  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  The  work  of  restoration  of  the 
church  had  been  commenced  last  year,  when,  at 
the  expense  of  the  incumbent  and  the  parishioners 
and  others,  the  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
interior  of  the  tower  were  pub  into  repair.  The 
work  of  restoring  the  chancel  has  been  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
St.  John’s  College.  A new  roof  of  oak  has  been 
added,  the  north  wall  rebuilt,  and  the  interior 
has  been  furnished  with  carved  oak  seats,  and 
enriched  with  a pavement  of  encaustic  tiles. 
The  parishioners  have  also  during  the  present 
year  restored  the  ancient  porch.  The  works  have 
been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Balls,  of  Norwich,  builder, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  'Thomas  Jeckyll. 

Burton. — The  parish  of  Winshill,  an  important 
suburb  of  the  town  of  Burton-on- Trent,  having 
rapidly  extended  of  late  years,  Mr.  JohnGretton 
some  months  ago  expressed  his  willingness  to 
erect  a church  at  his  own  cost,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey  having  given  a site,  the  foundation- 
stone  has  now  been  laid.  The  church,  which 
will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Holmes, 
of  Burton,  will  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  style 
of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of  a nave  72  ft. 
long  by  24  ft.  wide,  north  and  south  aisles  12  ft. 
wide,  and  chancel  30  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  vestry 
and  organ  chamber  are  to  be  on  the  north  side  of 
tho  chancel.  The  body  of  the  church  will  be 
divided  into  four  bays,  tho  arches  of  which  are 
to  be  of  Bath  stone,  splayed  with  an  outer  arch 
of  Hollington  and  i-ed  Mansfield  stone,  and  will 
be  carried  by  square  piers  of  Bath  stone  and 
alabaster  in  bands,  with  a red  Mansfield  stone 
shaft  on  each  face  of  pier,  and  carved  caps  and 
moulded  bases.  The  tower  is  to  be  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  church.  The  roofs  will  be 
boarded  ou  the  under  side  of  the  rafters ; the 
principal  timbers  of  tho  nave  roof  will  be 
enriched,  and  tho  king-posts  carved  and  moulded, 
the  wall  pieces  resting  on  stone  corbels.  The 
height  from  floor  to  ridge  of  nave  roof  will  bo 
54  ft.,  and  from  floor  to  top  of  wall-plate  29  ft. ; 
the  height  from  floor  to  top  of  wall-plate  in  aisles 
is  to  be  18  ft.  G in.,  and  from  thence  the  roof 
slopes  upwards  almost  to  the  height  of  the  nave 
wall-plate,  an  eaves  course  and  spout  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  aisle  roofs.  The  tower  will  be 
65  ft.  high,  and  the  spire  75  ft. ; the  total  height, 
exclusive  of  vano,  being  140  ft.  The  church  will 
provide  accommodation  for  500  adult  persons, 
the  full  width  of  3 ft.  being  allowed  in  tho 
sittings  from  back  to  back.  The  whole  of  the 
visible  woodwork  will  be  stained  and  varnished, 
except  the  entrance  doors,  which  will  be  of  oak. 
Messrs.  Clarke  & Lilley  are  the  builders. 

Bunhury. — The  nave,  aisles,  and  exterior  of 
the  parish  church  have  now  been  restored.  Be- 
yond the  temporary  screen  cutting  oil’  the  chan- 
cel from  the  rest,  nothing  has  been  touched ; 
and  hero  the  whitew’aahed  walls,  split  and 
crumbling  plaster,  rotten,  shaky,  and  water- 
dripping  roofs,  fading  ornamentation,  chipped 
statuary,  and  time-worn  mouldings,  may  be 
seen  in  contrast  with  the  nave,  with  its  shafts 
cleared  of  all  overlaying  material,  and  showing 
the  bare  stone;  its  corbels  of  saints  and  ogres 
newly  chiselled,  and,  where  necessary,  completed 
to  what  seemed  the  original  design;  its  seats 
thrown  open,  and  arrangements  generally  suited 
to  the  style  adopted  by  the  early  builders.  Until 
the  present  restoration,  the  nave  had,  as  part  of 
the  chancel  still  has,  a plaster  ceiling,  and  some 
long  low  garret  windows  for  the  clerestory,  sup- 
ported by  walls  mado  of  oaken  beams.  This  was 
taken  down,  a new  cornice  added,  and  new 
clerestory  built,  with  windows  in  the  style  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  now  sup- 
ported by  small  pillars  with  foliated  capitals 
springing  from  the  cornice,  and  resting  on  carved 
figures  of  angels.  Tho  new  roof  is  open-tim- 
bered. The  pillars  of  the  church  are  slender 
and  lofty,  and  the  nave  resembles  that  of  the 
church  of  Austin  Friars,  London.  The  church 
has  been  newly  floored,  the  earth  being  exca- 
vated underneath  to  a depth  of  from  IS  in.  to 
2 ft.,  and  ventilation  under  the  floor  secured. 
The  floor  under  tho  tower  has  been  lowered  to 
its  original  level,  and  by  this  means  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  with  their  mouldings  are  brought  to 
light,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  restored. 
The  tower  springs  from  four  piers  at  the  west 


end  of  the  nave.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
altar-pieces  still  exist,  the  one  in  the  Calveley 
chancel  consisting  of  carved  stone,  and  that 
in  tho  Spurstow  chancel  of  an  ancient  and 
curious  painting  of  the  Resurrection,  with 
two  bishops  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  benedic- 
tion. Both  these  memorials  were  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Lowe,  M.A.,  the  vicar,  chairman  of 
the  Restoration  Committee,  and  have  been  by 
him  preserved.  The  corbels  anciently  support- 
ing the  rood  screen  have  also  been  preserved. 
The  Ridley  Chapel,  erected  by  Sir  Ralph  Eser- 
ton,  of  Ridley  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  at  present  in  a state  of  great  dilapidation.  A 
share  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  exterior 
of  the  church.  The  open  balustrade  on  the  north 
side  has  been  perfected,  and  a new  course  of  bat- 
tlements erected  on  the  south  side ; while  a 
double  row  of  pinnacles  and  a series  of  gargoyles 
have  been  newly  carved  and  put  up.  In  the 
course  of  excavation,  some  sarcophagi  and  slabs 
of  early  date  were  turned  up,  the  inscriptions 
and  figures  in  relief  upon  which  are  in  good  pre- 
servation. With  the  nave  and  exterior  the  work 
of  restoration  has  stopped  for  the  present,  the 
Committee  having  already  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  400Z.  above  what  has  been 
collected,  in  order  to  throw  open  the  church  for 
divine  service.  Tho  expense  already  incurred 
amounts  to  2,618Z.  The  total  sum  now  needed  to 
complete  the  work  is  about  9U0i.  The  sittings  will 
all  be  free  and  unappropriated  ; the  old  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  for  a time  chairs  will  be  used. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Doncaster. — The  foundation-stone  of  tho  new 
church,  now  building  in  Prince’a-street,  has  been 
laid.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfleli  & Son,  of  Sheffield, 
are  the  architects  for  the  building,  and  Mr. 
Rodley,  of  the  same  place,  is  tho  builder.  The 
dimensions  of  the  new  church  will  be  84  ft.  in 
length  by  44  ft.  in  width,  and  the  structure  will 
be  of  brick  and  stone,  in  tho  stylo  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  will  consist 
internally  of  a nave,  terminating  with  circular 
apsis,  and  a north  aisle  with  an  arcade  of  marble, 
and  with  pointed  arches.  The  main  front  will 
present  a deeply-recessed  pointed  doorway.  On 
the  north  side  there  will  be  a lofty  turret  with 
a slated  spire.  The  cost  of  the  edifice,  exclusive 
of  furniture,  is  estimated  at  about  l,500f. 

Strafford-upon-Avon. — A new  church  has  been 
opened  here.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  in  the  First  Pointed  style, 
and  it  afibrds  accommodation  for  about  300. 
The  building  has  been  erected  in  coursed  lime- 
stone, with  dressings  of  stone  from  the  Bath 
quarries. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Snenton  Church.  — An  obituary  window  of 
stained  glass  has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish  i 
church  of  Snenton,  near  Nottingham,  by  Mr.  ! 
Henry  Taylor,  in  memory  of  hia  son.  The  win- 
dow, of  a single  light,  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
chancel.  Messrs.  A.  & W.  H.  O’Connor,  of 
London,  designed  and  executed  it.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  window  is  a figure  of  Faith, 
illustrating  Habbakuk  iii.  18,  “ I will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  I will  joy  in  the  God  of  ray  salvation.” 
The  subject  is  treated  on  a ruby  ground,  the 
emblematical  colour  of  divine  love.  At  the  feet 
of  the  figure  are  groups  of  lilies,  beneath  which 
is  an  artistically-arranged  monogram  of  the 
initials  of  the  deceased.  At  the  top  of  tho 
window  is  the  Agnus  Dei : under  the  symbol  of 
salvation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  descending  in  the 
form  of  a dove  between  angola.  The  details  of 
the  whole  ground  of  the  window  show  tho  vine 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Church. 

The  Parish  Church,  ^hhnslow  {CJteshire). — A 
stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
east  window  of  this  chnrch  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Prescott, 
in  memory  of  his  father.  The  window  is  Per- 
pendicular in  style,  and  is  divided  into  five 
openings,  extending  from  base  to  spring.  The 
three  centre  openings  are  filled  wich  a picture  of 
tho  “ Good  Samaritan,”  illustrating  the  text  from 
Luke  X.  31-35.  This  picture  is  surrounded  by 
a foliated  canopy  and  pedestals,  with  the  text, 

“ Go  and  do  thou  likewise.”  The  remaining  two 
lights  are  horizontally  divided,  thus  forming  four 
spaces,  which  are  occupied  by  subjects.  Itwa^ 
executed  by  Messrs.  Edmundson. 


Xewp.e/ord  Chwch.  — The  Arkell  memorial 
window  is  now  completed,  and  fixed  in  its  place 
The  designs  and  glass  were  supplied  by  Messrs 
Heaton  & Butler,  of  Covent  Garden.  The  window 
consists  of  three  lights,  and  represents  the 
general  Resurrection.  In  the  upper  part  appears 
our  Lord  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  ; the  lower  is  ocenpied  by  groups 
rising  from  their  graves,  and  departing  to  the 
right  hand  or  loft  hand;  their  countenances 
being  expressive  of  every  variety  of  feeling. 
The  glass  in  the  tracery  represents  the  new 
Jerusalem,  with  the  river  and  tho  tree  of  life. 
The  glass  is  of  Powell’s  manufacture. 

Lymington  Church. — A memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church.  The  Ascension,  and  the  Raising  of 
Jairus’s  Daughter,  are  represented. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barnsley. — The  foundation  stone  of  new  schools 
about  to  be  erected  for  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Barns- 
ley, has  been  laid.  The  building  is  to  occupy 
a site  on  the  east  side  of  Churchfield,  a few 
yards  distant  from  the  chnrch,  and  the  entrances 
will  bo  from  Roper-street.  The  plans,  which 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  London, 
provide  accommodation  for  -160  children.  There 
will  be  separate  school-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants ; also  two  class-rooms.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  2,8001. 

Darlington. — A new  national  school,  for  350 
scholars,  has  been  opened  here.  The  bnildings, 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Dar- 
lington, consist  of  class-rooms  in  the  centre, 
surmounted  by  a bell-torret ; boys’  and  girls’ 
Bohool-rooms  in  each  wing ; porches,  lavatories, 
and  master’s  house,  the  whole  forming  an  exten- 
sive and  pleasing  group  of  buildings.  The  style 
is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  materials  are  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings. 

Kirkdale. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Schools,  Kirkdale,  has  been 
laid.  Tho  schools  afford  accommodation  tor 
about  1,500  children,  the  average  number  of  in- 
mates being  1,300.  The  additions  will  inclnde 
accommodation  for  the  infant  class  of  the  desti- 
tute poor ; and  it  is  arranged  that,  if  necessary, 
500  children  may  bo  boarded  and  educated  in 
the  new  building.  The  new  wing  will  occupy  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  dormitories,  school-rooms,  and 
playgrounds.  The  style  of  the  bnilding  is  tho 
Lombai’do-Venetian.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Picton  & Son  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  John 
Westmorland.  Tho  cost  will  be  from  18,0001.  to 
20,0001. 

Iludder.^fidd. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
church  schools  now  in  course  of  erection  has 
been  laid  on  a site  adjoining  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church.  The  schools  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  erection.  They  are  being  built  in  the  Early 
Decorated  stylo  of  architecture,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  John  Kirk  & Sons,  architects,  Hud- 
dersfield; and  will  consist  of  a school-room, 
65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  to  accommodate  350  scholars. 
In  addition  to  tho  school-room  there  will  be  two 
class-rooms.  The  land  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Brook,  jnn.  The  probable  expense,  in- 
cluding the  conversion  of  the  existing  schools 
into  an  infant  school,  has  been  estimated  at 
2,0001. 


The  Law  of  Fixtures  and  Chattels;  to  which  is- 
added  the  Law  of  Dilapidations.  Secondedition. 
By  STANDisn  G.  Gkady,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barriater-at-Law.  London  : Wildy  & 
Sons,  Carey-street.  1866. 

Tiik  law  of  fixtures  with  reference  to  real  pro- 
perty and  of  chattels  of  a personal  nature,  as 
well  as  of  dilapidations,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
lay,  is  here  laid  down  in  a way  intelligible  to 
non-professional  men,  for  whose  guidance  it  is 
specially  intended. 

It  is  divided  into  different  chapters,  which  are 
respectively  devoted  to  the  different  classes  of 
persons  between  whom  questions  generally  arise, 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  remove  fixtures,  viz., 
heir  and  executor;  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  and 
remainder-man  or  reversioner  ; and  landlord  and 
tenant.  These  different  chapters  are  again  sub- 
divided into  sections  in  which  the  exceptions  that 
have  been  engrafted  upon  the  general  rule  in 
favour  of  fixtures  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
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trade,  of  agricultare,  of  ornament,  convenience, 
or  domestic  use,  are  discussed.  The  cases  which 
are  the  subject  of  express  contract  are  treated 
under  the  head  of  “ Sale  or  Transfer  of  Fixtures 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  vendor  and  vendee; 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee;  heir  and  devisee; 
bankrupt  and  assignee;’'  and  then  follow  chapters 
on  “ the  rights,  exemptions,  and  liabilities  con- 
ferred and  created  in  respect  of  fixtures  ; on  heir- 
looms, and  emblements;  on  the  time  of  removal 
of  fixtures  ; on  legal  remedies  ;”  and  the  inquiry 
concludes  with  practical  suggestions  on  survey 
and  valuation. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  as  in  some 
measure  connected  with  fixtures,  to  introduce 
the  Law  of  Dilapidations.  The  subject  is  treated 
under  two  distinct  heads,  “ Ecclesiastical  ” and 
“ Lay,”  which  are  again  subdivided  in  such 
manner  as  the  author  considered  requisite  to 
elucidate  the  law. 

That  this  is  a work  of  very  general  utility  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  it  and  from 
the  competency  of  its  author,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  edition  of  it  has  been  exhausted 
and  a new  edition  called  for. 


YAEIORUM. 

With  Christmas  comes  a whole  flight  of  six- 
penny and  shilling  annuals,  made  up  of  tales  by 
various  writers  and  woodcuts  by  various  artists, 
some  good,  many  had ; some  tied  together  by 
an  ingenious  editor,  others  loose  and  indepen- 
dent. The  Once  a Week  Christmas  part  is  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  includes  contributions  from 
“ John  Halifax,”  Shirley  Brooks,  Hark  Lemon, 
Hary  Howitt,  Mr.  Burnaud,  and  others.  It  is 
certainly  a very  good  sixpenny-worth.  “Rout- 
ledge’s  Christmas  Annual  ” is  edited  by  Hr. 
Edmund  of  that  name,  and  begins  with  a 
sensational  and  not  bad  story,  by  Hrs. 
Wood.  Hr.  C.  H.  Ross,  with  many  of  his 
sketches,  a little  too  rude  for  us,  is  a chief 
contributor,  Mr.  Burnand  another;  Stirling 
Coyne,  Andrew  Halliday,  Arthur  Sketchley, 
Haiu  Friswell,  and  others,  aiding  and  abetting. 
Cassell’s  Christmas  Annua!  is  called  “ My  Palo 
Companion,”  the  title  of  the  first  story,  by 
Clement  Scott,  which  is  made  to  introduce 
others  by  industrious  Tom  Hood,  W.  Brough, 
Arthur  Sketchley,  L.  Hough  (who  gives  a 
startling  little  story),  John  Plummer,  the  one- 
while  factory  operative,  now  profitably  working 
in  a line  more  to  his  taste,  and  one  or  two 

more. Messrs.  De  la  Rue  & Co.  have  issued 

as  usual  their  “Indelible  Diary  and  Memorandum 
Book  ” in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  bindings, — tasteful 
as  well  as  scientific.  The  illustration  is  a Scar 
Cluster,  13  M Hercules.  A “ Red  Letter  Diary 
and  Improved  Memorandum  Book,  1867,”  comes 

from  the  same  publishers. “ The  City  Diary 

and  Almanac,  1867,”  is  published  {City  Press, 
Aldersgate-street).  The  space  given  for  each  day 

is  rather  too  small. “The  Farmers’  Almanac,” 

edited  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  and  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  contains  much  information  very 

nseful  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

“Dozens  versus  Tens;  or,  the  Ounce,  the  Inch, 
and  the  Penny,  considered  as  Stiindards  of 
Weight,  Measure,  and  Money,  and  with  reference 
to  a Duodecimal  Notation.”  By  Thomas  Leech, 
F.C.S.  London : Hardwicke.  1866.  The  deci- 
mal question  is  moderately  discussed,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  well  as  its  shortcomings,  are  treated 
of.  The  changefrom  theduodecimal  to  thedeciraal 
system  will  take  place  sooner  or  later,  the  author 
remarks,  so  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for 
it.  That  all  our  present  coins  could  be  retained 
with  their  values  unaltered,  the  author  shows 
as  he  goes  along,  so  .that  the  change  will 
not  be  so  violent  as  at  first  sight  may  appear. 

“The  Surrey  Hills:  a Guide  to  the  Cater- 

ham  Railway  and  its  Vicinity.”  Russell  Smith, 
Soho-sqnare.  Although  the  purpose  of  this  little 
guide  is  obviously  to  advertise  and  benefit  the 
Caterham  district  and  its  railway,  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  its  useful  quarries,  its  picturesque 
scenery,  and  its  general  associations,  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  deserves  to  be  brought  into 
notice  in  a readable  way,  as  is  hero  done.  A 
small  map  of  the  district  is  appended. 


Hop  Tbellices. — A gentleman  named  Farmer 
has  taken  out  a patent  for  a method  of  growing 
hops  on  the  trellice  principle.  The  chief  feature 
of  his  plan  is  the  employment  of  wire  instead  of 
string  in  training  the  bine. 


New  Congregational  Church,  Lewishaii. — 
The  memorial  stone  of  a church,  now  being 
erected  at  Lewisham  for  the  use  of  the  Congre- 
gationalista  of  that  increasing  neighbourhood, 
was  laid  on  the  20th  ult.  The  total  cost  of  the 
church,  which  will  be  of  large  dimeusions,  and 
will  have  a lofty  spire,  is  estimated  at  about 
8,0001. 

Blackfriars  and  Southwark  Bridges.  — 
Notices  have  appeared  of  an  intention  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates,  to  complete  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  Southwark  Bridge  under  the 
powers  of  Section  2 of  the  “ Southwark  Bridge 
Transfer  Act,  1865.” 

C0NSECR.AT10N  OF  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  St. 
Pancras. — The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Haverstock-hill,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  in 
last  week.  The  church  is  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  with  Devonshire  marble  pulpit,  desk,  and 
font.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  was  tiie  architect. 
The  means  were  supplied  by  an  anonymous 
donor  (acting  through  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
fund),  who  has  provided  the  funds  (4,500i.),  for 
the  fabric,  and  also  for  an  organ. 

When  to  Cut  Timber. — E.xperiencehas  shown 
that  the  time  when  trees  are  felled  has  much 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  wood.  A 
trial  was  made  with  four  pieces  of  oak  cut  down 
in  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  A 
tin  ring  was  fixed  at  one  end  of  each  piece.  These 
rings  were  filled  with  water.  The  wood  cut  in 
December  did  not  allow  any  water  to  pass.  The 
January  wood,  after  forty-eight  hours,  allowed  a 
few  drops  to  pass.  Daring  the  same  time  the 
entire  quantity  ran  through  the  February  wood, 
while  the  water  passed  through  the  March  wood 
in  two  hours  and  a half. 

Elsden’s  Almshouses,  Lynn.  — Eight  new 
almshouses  have  just  been  completed,  and  brought 
into  occupatiou,  in  and  for  the  parish  of  South 
Lynn,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Elsdon.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  builder,  Lynn,  nt  a cost  of 
between  1,3001.  and  1,4001.  The  houses  are  in 
four  pairs,  placed  on  three  sides  of  a forecourt. 
The  materials  are  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
slated  roof,  ornamented  gables,  ridge  tiles,  and 
chimney  stacks.  Each  house  consists  of  two 
rooms  (one  14  ft.  square,  and  the  other  14  ft.  by 
9 ft.),  and  each  pair  is  approached  by  a porch 
common  to  both  occupants.  There  aro  also  out- 
buildings, yards,  and  small  gardens,  and  the 
front  is  to  be  enclosed  with  a palisading  of  iron. 

Street  Tramways  for  Liverpool. — Amongst 
the  Parliamentary  notices  is  one  for  street  rail- 
ways in  Liverpool.  The  leading  features  of  the 
project  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a series 
of  tramways  starting  from  different  points  or  cen- 
tres of  population  on  the  south,  the  east,  the 
north-east,  and  the  north  of  tho  town,  all  con- 
verging to  the  Exchange  as  a common  centre, 
and  returning  thence  to  the  original  starting- 
point  by  a route  which  includes  the  encircling  of 
the  important  business  portion  of  the  town, 
which  is  enclosed  by  Lime-street,  Elliot-street, 
Church-street,  Lord-street,  Castle-street,  Dale- 
street,  Manchester-street,  and  St.  John’s-lane. 
The  projectors  intend  running  cheap  jonrneys  in 
the  morning  and  evening  for  working  men  and 
women.  As  in  the  case  of  the  American  street- 
railway  system,  the  carriages, — or  cars  as  they 
are  called  in  America, — will  be  large,  well 
lighted,  and  in  every  way  comfortable. 

The  Graphic  Society. — The  first  conrersacione 
will  be  held  on  the  12th  inst.  Others  will 
follow,  January  9th,  February  13th,  March  13th, 
April  10th,  and  May  8th.  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  is 
president  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Atkinson 
continues  bis  valuable  services  as  honorary 
secretaiy.  The  new  members  elected  are : — 
Painters — Frank  Holl,  jun.  and  B.  J.  Poynter. 
Sculptor — Thomas  Woulner.  Architect — Alfred 
Waterhouse.  Engravers — Charles  J.  Jeens  and 
Thomas  Vernon.  The  following  have  been  elected 
“Literary  and  Scientific  Visitors”  for  the 
year  : — Professor  Ansted  ; Professor  Babbage, 

F. R.S. ; J.  W.  Bazalgette ; Wilkie  Collins ; G. 
Godwin,  F.R.S. ; Charles  Hutton  Gregory  ; Rev. 

G.  Hamilton,  M.A. ; Wm.  Haywood;  Professor 
Huxley,  F.R.S. ; John  Cordy  Jeaffreson  ; Profes- 
sor MorJey;  H.  Murray,  F.S.A.  ; Thomas  Page; 
Dr.  Percy,  F.R.S.;  Professor  Sharpey,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  Dr.  Sibson;  Palgrave  Simpson;  Samuel 
Smiles ; Ralph  N.  Wornum ; and  B.  B.  Woodward, 
esqrs. 
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Street  Tramways  for  Dublin. — A project  is 
now  in  contemplation  for  laying  down  lines  of 
tramways  through  many  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Dublin.  The  corporation,  as  custodians  of  the 
city  thoroughfares,  it  is  said,  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  scheme. 

The  Australian  Industrial  Exhibition.  — 
The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Sandhurst,  Aus- 
tralia, was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  his 
Excellency  Sir  Henry  Manners  Sutton,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  13th  of  September.  The  Australian 
papers  speak  of  the  Exhibition  as  a great  success. 

House  set  on  Fire  by  Lime. — During  heavy 
rain  at  the  bleach-mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, near  Loughton,  an  out-house  with  its  con- 
tents, a cart,  ploughs,  &c.,  were  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  rain  communicating  with  some 
nnslaked  lime  contained  in  the  building,  which 
soon  ignited,  and  tho  fire  had  made  considerable 
progress  before  it  could  be  overcome. 

Belgian  Iron  Girders  and  Joists.  — It 
appears  that  the  importation  of  iron  girders 
and  joists  from  Belgium  is  now  a regular 
branch  of  London  trade,  a business  circular 
which  we  have  seen,  offering  to  “ undertake 
delivery  as  early  as  for  girders  made  in  this 
country,”  and  presenting  an  illustrated  sheet  of 
sections,  for  which  orders  will  be  received. 

Braintree  and  Booking.  — A new  school- 
room has  been  opened  here  for  Sunday  Schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Independent  Chapel.  The 
new  school-room,  which  is  erected  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  is  60  ft.  by  28  ft.  In  addition  to  the 
large  school- room  there  are  three  class-rooms, 
with  vestries  and  offices.  The  contract  for  the 
building  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Laver,  of  Braintree, 
builder,  for  9101.  ; and  the  total  coat,  inclusive 
of  land,  fittings,  &c.,  was  about  1,3001. 

The  Castle  Hotel,  Aberystwyth. — This  edi- 
fice has  been  ofi'ered  for  sale  by  public  competi- 
tion. It  was  erected  by  Mr.  John  Savin,  con- 
tractor, at  a great  cost.  One  wing  of  the 
hotel  is  still  incomplete,  and  it  would  require 
some  20,0001.  or  more  to  finish  it  on  the  scale  in 
which  it  has  been  commenced.  The  building  was 
put  up  at  the  nominal  amount  of  20,0001.  No 
bidding,  however,  was  made  approaching  to  that 
amount,  although  the  Castle  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  proprietor  80,0001.  for  construction  alone. 
The  only  bidding  offered  was  5,0001. 

Overflow  of  the  Thames. — Notwithstanding 
that  dams  were  constructed,  and  other  pre- 
cautions taken  against  a recurrence  of  a previous 
high  tide,  the  river  rose  on  Monday  morning  to 
an  extraordinary  height,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  works  of  the  Thames  embank- 
ment would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  immense 
pressure  of  water  on  the  piles.  Slight  damage, 
however,  occurred.  Seveial  wharfs  inLambeth, 
Bankside,  Bermondsey,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  at  Sbadwell  and  Limehouse,  were 
inundated,  and  much  damage  done. 

The  L.vte  M.  Mueseler. — A short  time  back 
we  announced  the  death  of  M.  Mueseler,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  safety-lamp  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  now  used  in  all  Belgian  coal-mines. 
AJC'te  ivas  organised  at  Liege  a few  days  ago  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  in- 
troduction, and  the  occasion  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to 'present  to  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  late  M.  Mueseler  a handsome  service  of 
plate,  originally  intended  as  a testimonial  to 
their  father,  and  which  had  been  subscribed  for 
by  the  colliers  of  the  district.  Such  spontaneous 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  inventors  are  not  by 
any  means  too  common,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  M.  Mueseler  was  not  spared  to  receive  the 
testimonial. 

Artificial  Wood. — An  important  branch  of 
industry  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  It  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  from  refuse  wood  and  saw-dust, 
which  are  agglomerated  by  a cement,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  and  then  pressed 
in  moulds,  so  as  to  form  covers  for  photographic 
albums,  small  picture-frames,  rosettes  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  use  of  cabinetmakers,  &c.  For 
the  last-mentioned  articles  the  composition  is 
stained  to  imitate  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
other  woods.  The  composition,  or  “scifarine” 
as  it  is  called,  may  be  sawn,  cut,  drilled,  attached 
together  by  glue,  and  bent  on  hot  plates.  It  may 
be  polished  with  oil  or  French  polish,  and  may 
be  varnished  and  gilt.  A similar  composition 
was  manufactured  in  France  a few  years  ago  by 
mixing  fine  saw-dust  with  blood,  and  submitting 
it  to  the  action  of  a hydraulic  press. 
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The  Vacant  Appointments  at  the  Institute 
OF  Auchitects. — Some  misnnfleratandirig  exist- 
ing, we  are  asked  to  mentioQ  that  Hr.  Fras.  T. 
Dollman,  the  present  librarian,  is  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  assistant  secretary.  A largo  num- 
ber of  applications  Lave  been  already  sent  in. 
Amongst  the  prominent  candidates  whose  names 
have  reached  us  are  Mr.  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  Mr.  F.  Warren,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Roper,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A. 

The  Gkeat  Bell  of  York  Minster. — It  is 
now  proposed  to  recast  this  bell,  and  make  it 
nseful  in  striking  the  hours,  by  help  of  a better 
clock  than  the  present  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  expending  some  2,0001.  or  so  about  twenty 
years  ago  in  obtaining  this  bell  was,  that  the 
hours  might  be  struck  so  as  to  be  beard  for 
fifteen  miles  round  York,  but  all  that  has  ever 
been  done  is  to  have  the  midday  hour  struck  by 
hand  with  a wooden  hammer.  Mr.  Denison  says 
the  bell  is  defective  as  well  as  the  clock,  and  the 
local  Herald  devotes  a leading  article  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Gray,  that  a subscription 
should  be  opened  for  the  recasting  of  “ Great 
Peter” on  a somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  a new  clock  for  the  tower  containing 
it,  which  was  strengthened  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  present  bell,  at  a cost  of  2,0001. 

Mr.  Dargan. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 
William  Dargan,  the  eminent  Irish  contractor, 
has  been  forced  to  execute  an  assignment  of  his 
estates  on  behalf  of  his  creditors.  Mr.  Dargan 
was  well  known  in  connexion  with  Irish  enter- 
prises. He  was  offered  a baronetCJ^  by  her 
Majesty,  it  will  bo  remembered,  as  a reward  for 
his  munificence  in  patting  np  at  his  own  cost 
the  building  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  He 
was  the  contractor  for  most  of  the  railways 
in  Ireland,  and  for  many  of  the  harbour  works 
and  waterworks.  The  liabilities  are  estimated 
at  150,OOOJ.  The  assets  consist  mainly  of  about 
30O,000Z.  of  railway  securities,  whigh,  if  forced 
upon  the  market,  would  probably  nob  bring  more 
than  au  avej-age  of  about  44  per  cent.,  but  with 
care  in  realization  may  yield  a much  better 
result.  What  ups  and  downs  are  seen  in  these 
“ fast”  times  of  ours  ! 

Accidents.— A new  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Bridgewater-street  and  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
last  week  gave  way,  and  in  a lew  minutes  the 
whole  structure  was  nothing  more  than  a heap 
of  bricks  and  timber.  The  Old  Navigation  Inn 
formerly  stood  on  the  site,  but  it  was  determined 
to  partly  rebuild  it,  and  the  work  was  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  seventeen  men  being  employed 
on  the  premises.  When  the  side  wall  showed 
symptoms  of  giving  way,  the  workmen  who 
were  outside  speedily  gob  clear  off;  but  three 
men  who  were  inside  were  unable  to  get  ont. 
Within  half  an  hour,  however,  they  were  all 
rescued  ; two  were  apparently  nob  much  hurt, 
but  the  third  man,  a slater,  had  his  leg  frac- 
tured. Only  pare  of  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
was  left  standing,  and  it  was  expected  that  that 
would  not  remain  up  throughout  the  day.  The 
cause  is  attributed  to  the  weather  having  pre- 
vented the  proper  setting  of  the  mortar. A 

gasfitter  at  Wolverhampton  went  into  a well 
to  repair  a gas-pipe,  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
the  gas,  and  two  other  men  were  so  much  injured 
from  the  same  cause,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
recover. 

York  School  of  Art. — A good  step  has  been 
made  in  connexion  with  this  scliool.  We  believe 
the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  of 
the  locomotive  department  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  works.  At  this  establishment  there 
are  above  100  youths  apprenticed  to  the  en- 
gineering trade,  and  who  are  instructed  in  the 
various  details  of  this  branch  of  industiy.  It 
has  long  been  felt  that  a deficiency  existed 
throngh  their  receiving  no  instruction  in  sketch- 
ing and  drawing  the  various  sections  of  ma- 
chinery with  which  they  are  constantly  brought 
into  contact.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
finding  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  charged  at  the 
York  School  of  Art  was  the  principal  difficulty 
against  their  becoming  pupils  in  that  institution, 
waited  upon  the  committee  of  management  with 
a view  of  soliciting  a reduction  of  the  fee  for 
these  youths  from  15s.  to  lOs.  The  committee 
assented  to  the  proposition  ; and,  as  a still  fur- 
ther inducement,  the  committee  of  the  library 
attached  to  the  North-Eastern  works  very  hand- 
somely offered  to  pay  half  the  fee  for  all  appren- 
tices at  the  works  who  were  willing  to  attend 
and  receive  instruction  at  the  School  of  Art. 
The  result  has  been  most  gratifying,  a special 
class  of  nearly  forty  having  been  formed. 


The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
The  fifth  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and 
studies  by  the  members  of  this  association  is 
now  open.  It  comprises  418  frames  with  ex- 
amples from  all  the  members,  and  forms  a very 
agreeable  collection. 

The  Government  Competitions. — The  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  at  their  last  sitting 
adopted  the  suggestion  made  at  the  opening 
meeting  to  memorialize  Lord  John  Manners  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  jxidges  of  the  approaching 
competitions, — National  Gallery,  and  Courts  of 
Law.  The  President  was  requested  to  prepare 
a draft  memorial  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting. 

New  Bank,  Stockton-on-Tees. — A new  bank 
for  the  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse 
& Co.,  at  Stockton,  has  lately  been  completed 
from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Darlington. 
The  new  premises,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  bank  and  an  adjoining  building,  are  three 
stories  in  height,  and  contain  convenient  banking 
rooms  and  manager’s  house.  The  fagade  is  of 
“polished”  ashlar,  and  terminated  by  a block 
cornice  and  pierced  parapet.  The  style  adopted 
is  Italian,  but  freely  treated. 

Opera  House,  Covent-garden. — In  closing 
the  recent  successful  series  of  concerts,  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon  announces  that  he  has  been  in- 
duced and  emboldened  to  undertake  the  produc- 
tion of  a new  grand  Christmas  pantomime  in 
this  theatre,  which,  he  trusts,  will  be  found 
to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, the  famed  productions  of  past  seasons. 
On  the  faith  of  W'hat  he  has  done,  Mr.  Mellon 
may  fairly  solicit  an  extension  of  public  patronage 
to  his  new  venture  in  theatrical  management. 

Beauvais  Cathedral. — The  Moniteur  de  VOise 
announces  that  a project  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
complete  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais.  According 
to  that  jounrnal  the  initiative  of  this  idea  is  due 
to  M.  Felix  de  Berg,  a Frenchman,  who  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  resided  in  London, 
where  he  has  acquired  a largo  fortune.  On  his 
way  to  England,  and  while  passing  through 
Beauvais,  he  had  visited  the  cathedral  with  all 
the  attention  of  an  enthusiastic  archmologist. 
He  counts  on  the  co-operation  of  a large  number 
of  English  noblemen,  who,  from  their  love  of  art, 
are  likely  to  assist  him. 

Monument  of  Mrs.  A.  Peel  in  Wrexham 
Church. — Mr.  Wooluer,  says  the  Athenceum, 
has  just  finished  a beautiful  sculptured  monu- 
tnent.  This  is  in  alto-relief,  to  be  erected  near 
the  altar  of  the  church  at  Wrexham,  and 
is  intended  to  commemorate  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Peel,  son  of  General  Peel.  The  lady 
died  not  long  since,  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  infant  son.  From  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Woolner  has  derived  what  may  be  called  the 
incident  of  his  sculpture.  The  lady  is  seen  as  if 
received  at  the  entrance  of  a heavenly  abode  by 
an  angel  or  genius,  who  bears  in  arms  the 
formerly  lost  infant,  and  allows  it  to  stoop 
forward  to  caress  once  more  the  fainting  mother, 
who,  in  an  ecstacy,  hesitates  at  the  moment  of 
ascending  a step  at  the  gate  of  the  “ heavenly 
mansion.” 

Alleged  Jesuit  “Trap-houses.”  — Wo  have 
received  a strange  communication  from  an  intel- 
ligent person  in  adverse  circumstances,  who  has 
been  obliged  for  some  years  to  live  in  metro- 
politan lodging-houses,  and  wLo  insists  that 
an  organized  system  of  lodging-house  “ Ro- 
manizing,” as  he  calls  it,  is  carried  on  in 
hundreds  of  the  metropolitan  lodging-houses; 
and  that,  not  being  inclined  to  Romanism  him- 
self, he  has  been  systematically  persecuted,  and 
driven  from  lodging-house  to  lodging-house, 
without  being  able  for  several  years  to  escape 
from  Jesuitical  trammels.  The  whole  affair, 
however,  looks  so  like  a delusion,  that  all  we 
feel  inclined  to  do  in  reference  to  our  corre- 
spondent’s appeal  to  us  as  a protector  of  the 
poor  man  from  persecution  and  treachery,  is  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  drift  of  bis  long 
and  circumstantial  communication,  in  which  he 
certainly  talks  wildly  about  “ tens  of  thou- 
sands” being  “forcibly  converted  by  secret 
mesmerism  and  numerous  other  simpler  but 
very  evil  trickeries,  or  destroyed  if  opposing 
such  villainy and  of  his  own  persecution  “ all 
day  and  a.li  night,”  to  prevent  his  having  the  use 
of  Lis  room,  because  he  merely  had  a habit  of 
“muttering”  to  himself  his  dislike  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  believes  that  his  detestation  of 
Popery  has  been  ascertained  from  his  papers 
and  writings  by  the  use  of  duplicate  keys. 


Mortality. — The  annual  rate  of  mortality  last 
week  was  24  per  1,000  in  London,  30  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  31  in  Dublin;  22  in  Bristol,  24  in 
Birmingham,  31  in  Liverpool,  30  in  Manchester, 
18  in  Salford,  22  in  Sheffield,  29  in  Leeds,  26  in 
Hull,  32  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  29  in 
Glasgow. 

Electric  Train  Signals. — A new  kind  of 
signal,  invented  by  Mr.  Funnel!,  watchmaker, 
Brighton,  has  been  erected  on  difierent  portions 
of  the  Brighton  railway,  and  tested  in  presence 
of  Colonel  Yolland  and  Major  Rich  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  their  satisfaction, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  BnghP>n  Herald. 
Representatives  of  various  other  railways  were 
present,  but  the  invention  is  not  described. 

The  Restoration  of  Worcester  College 
CiiAi’EL : New  Stained  Glass  Window.  — 
During  the  restoration  of  Worcester  College 
Chapel  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  new 
stained  glass  windows  placed  in  it.  The  college 
tenants,  therefore,  asked  permission  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  College  to  be  allowed 
to  give  one  of  the  windows,  the  cost  of  which  is 
about  120Z.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  window  has  taken 
place.  The  glass  represents  “ The  Ascension  of 
our  Lord.” 

A “ Railway  Council  of  England  ” sug- 
gested. — Mr.  C.  Baylis,  in  a printed  circular, 
suggests  the  amalgamation  of  railways  under  one 
general  “ Council,”  so  as  to  economiao  their  ex- 
penditure and  raise  their  dividends ; limiting 
the  maximum  to  10  per  cent.  Looking,  how- 
ever, to  what  amalgamation  of  gas  companies, 
even  with  limitation  of  maximum  dividends  to 
10  per  cent.,  has  led,  we  would  much  rather  in- 
cline to  look  favourably  on  the  late  (groundless) 
rumour  that  Government  intend  to  take  the 
whole  system  of  railways  into  their  hands,  than 
trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a monster 
monopoly.  The  present  system  is  bad  enough, 
as  regards  the  public  interests,  but  such  a 
scheme,  we  fear,  would  make  matters  far  worse 
than  they  are. 

The  Lea  Talley. — A conference,  attended  by 
magistrates  and  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities  of  the  wide-spreading  districts  sur- 
rounding the  Lea  Valley — an  area  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  metropolis  itself — has  been  held  at 
the  Tottenham  High-Cross-rooms,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  important  question  of 
uniting  the  districts  in  one  general  system  of 
drainage,  similar  to  that  of  the  scheme  adopted  in 
the  metropolis.  The  question  in  some  measure 
arises  from  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  which  drew 
public  attention  to  the  foul  state  of  the  River 
Lea,  that  stream  having  changed  from  a river 
celebrated  in  song  as  “ silvery  ” to  little  better 
than  an  open  sewer,  the  extra-metropolitan  north 
and  north-eastern  districts — those  not  taken  in 
by  the  metropolitan  main  drainage  scheme — 
freely  draining  into  it.  The  Tottenham  Local 
Board  of  Health  have  had  an  interim  injunction 
obtained  against  it  by  the  River  Lea  Trust,  to 
prevent  it  draining  further  into  the  Lea.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  a committee  of  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  districts,  to  give  them  power  to 
consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  report  upon  and  recommend  some 
practical  measure  to  a further  meeting  of  tho 
conference. 

Report  of  the  Friendly  Operative  Car- 
PENTE.H.S’  and  Joineks’  SOCIETY. — The  thirty- 
ninth  annual  report  of  tho  Friendly  Operative 
Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  August,  1865,  to  August, 
1866,  has  been  published  at  Manchester.  The 
preface,  by  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  Robert 
Last,  states  that  the  uoion  now  numbers  140 
lodges,  comprising  9,400  members,  being  an 
increase  for  the  yeai*  of  40  lodges  and  2,504 
members.  A lodge  has  been  opened  in  Belfast ; 
and  there  is  a prospect  of  an  early  extension  of 
the  union  to  Scotland.  Five  additional  lodges 
have  been  opened  in  tho  British  metropolis  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  also  one  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
five  towns  named  in  the  report.  The  total 
expenditure  of  tho  society  during  the  last  twelve 
months  has  been  6,577Z.,  independent  of  large 
sums  voluntarily  distributed  by  the  several 
lodges.  Out  of  this  sum  2,0771.  have  been  ex- 
peuded  on  strikes;  the  principal  items  being, — 
Carlisle,  5731.  ; Preston,  1,0731. ; Gloucester, 
611. ; Dudley,  251. ; Leicester,  271.  ; Keighley, 
691.  5 Barrow-in-Furness,  291. ; Birmingham, 
381.;  Nottingham,  461.;  Derby,  141.;  Oldham, 
121.;  Liverpool,  221. ; and  Warrington,  191. 
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A New  Exchange  fob  Middlesboroegh. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Eschanfre  for 
Middlesborough  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  H.  W.  F. 
Bolckow,  known  in  connexion  with  the  Middles- 
borough and  the  Cleveland  iron  trade.  The  mayor 
and  corporation  met,  and  walked  in  procession  to 
the  site.  There  was  a numerous  gathering  of 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Stockton,  is  the  architect,  and  has 
designed  the  building  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
contracts,  which  amount  to  20,0001.,  are  let  to 
Mr.  Bellerby,  of  York.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of 
the  bnilding,  including  land,  is  estimated  at 
about  30,006j, 

Vendor  and  Purchaser.  — In  the  case  of 
Mainwaring  v.  Cheese,  an  estate  had  been  sold 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  the  deed 
of  conveyance  had  been  duly  executed,  but  as 
the  purchase-money  was  not  paid,  the  vendor’s 
solicitor  retained  the  deed,  and  the  vendor  re- 
mained in  receipt  of  the  rents.  The  deed  con- 
tained the  neual  recital  of  the  payment  of  the 
pnrchase-money,  but  did  nob  contain  any  actual 
release  in  terms.  Matters  remained  in  this  state 
until  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money.  On  the  part  of 
defendant,  it  was  contended  that  the  deed  con- 
taining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  purchase- 
money  being  paid,  was  equivalent  to  a release, 
and  that  the  deed  at  the  same  moment  that  it 
conveyed  the  estate,  also  released  the  legal  right 
to  sue  for  the  purchase-money.  The  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  adopted  this  view,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Rateable  Vaiue  of  Towns  in  the  West 
Riding. — The  return  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Poor-law  unions,  as  settled  by  the  assessment 
committee  in  the  lists  last  approved,  has  just 
been  issued  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  the  rateable  value  of  Barnsley  is  204,1331., 
which  gives  an  increase  of  2,193?.  upon  the 
rateable  value  on  which  the  contribution  was 
calculated  at  Lady-day,  1865.  Bierley,  North, 
value,  226,276?.  j increase,  32,547?.  Bradford, 
405,757?. ; increase,  35,362?.  Bramley,  34,986?.  j 
increase,  690?.  Dewsbury,  289,479?. ; increase, 
14,998?.  Doncaster,  222,717?.  5 increase,  1,855?. 
Ecclesall  Bierlow,  182,193?.  j increase,  45,190?. 
Goole,  93,401?.  ; increase,  979?.  Halifax, 
369,947?.;  increase, 7,221?,  Hemsworth,51,143?.; 
decrease,  3,687?.  Huddersfield,  367,006?. ; in- 
crease,  7,346?.  Keighley,  105,915?.}  increase, 
1,012?.  Knaresborough,  100,652?. ; decrease, 
20,561?.  OuBoburn,  Great,  102,181?.}  increase, 
216?.  Penistone,  49,392?. } increase,  1,323?. 
Ripon,  111,544?.  } increase,  863?.  Rotherham, 
210,115?.}  increase,  2,983?.  Selby,  91,647?.} 
decrease,  1,191?.  Sedbergh,  22,261?.  Settle, 
105,393?.;  decrease,  30?.  Sheffield,  379,999?.; 
increase,  9,689?.  Tadcaater,  38,600?. ; increase, 
2,664?.  Thorne,  96,918?. } increase,  203?.  Wake- 
field, 208,893?.  ; increase,  494?.  Wetherby, 
47,121?.}  decrease,  232?.  Wharfedale,  61,516?.; 
increase,  1,940?. 

The  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Eeser- 
TOIRS  -AND  THE  Great  Flood! — The  reservoirs, 
which  form  so  important  a feature  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  says  the  Bradford  Observer,  have 
stood  the  teat  well ; and  the  instances  are  rare 
where  any  amount  of  damage  is  apparent.  There 
were  fears  for  the  Bilbeny  and  Littleborough 
reservoirs,  but  they  did  not  yield  to  the  strain  ; 
the  Halifax  Ogden  reservoir,  which  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  is  not,  it  is  said,  injured ; and 
the  many  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  Bradford 
and  for  compensation  are  nearly  unscathed.  At 
Grimwith  the  water  ran  in  a fierce  torrent  be- 
tween 20  in.  and  3 ft.  deep  over  and  down  the 
bye-wash,  and  some  little  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  stonework  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bye- 
wash,  bat  it  is  nothing  of  consequence,  and  will 
soon  be  repaired.  This  is  the  only  instance  of 
injury  to  the  Bradford  reservoirs  reported,  and 
the  fact  is  a testimonial  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
works  and  the  skill  of  the  borough  surveyor. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  flood  ranks  with 
the  greatest  of  modem  times.  At  Bradford  the 
two  great  floods  preceding  it  were  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  and  just  before  Christmas,  1837.  The 
latter  was  the  greatest;  but  in  both  instances 
the  water  would  be  deeper  than  now.  That, 
however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  new  drainage, 
which  probably  saved  the  town  from  a terrible 
calamity,  and  also  by  the  raising  of  the  levels  by 
paving  operations.  We  learn  from  Keighley  that 
the  damage  done  by  the  bursting  of  the  Lumb’s 
Foot  dam  amounts  to  1,000?.  The  water  destroyed 
everything  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 


“ Parrock.” — A correspondent  writes, — I see 
a remark  on  the  word  “ parrock,”  in  the  current 
RuilJer.  In  illustration  I may  note  that  till  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  fixed  the  spell- 
iog,  the  wood  beyond  Tunbridge,  where  there  is 
now  a junction,  was  as  often  called  Parrock  as  Pad- 
dock  Wood.  I suppose  the  former  is  the  original 
form,  and  is  a variety  of  park,  which  in  Scotland 
still  moan^  an  enclosed  field,  without  reference 
to  its  planting. — We  may  add  that  onr  park  is 
from  parruc,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Strike  against  an  Architect’s  Clerk  of 
Works. — At  the  village  of  Yoxall,  a few  miles 
from  Burton-on-Trent,  the  parish  church  has  been 
under  restoration,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Ife,of 
Stourbridge,  and  his  masons  and  carpenters,  have 
struck  work,  and  removed  their  scaffoldings  and 
other  materials,  because  the  architect,  Mr. 
Woodyer,  of  London,  would  not  dismiss  his  clerk 
of  works,  Mr.  Beckensall,  against  whom  it  is 
alleged  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  sufficiency 
of  certain  works  till  they  were  done.  Mr. 
Beckensall  alleges  that  he  only  did  his  duty, 
according  to  the  specification,  and  that  the  work 
objected  to  was  objectionable,  or  tbe  material 
inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The 
Trustees  and  Committee,  after  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  have  exonerated  the  clerk  of  works;  but 
four  meetings  of  the  Masters’  Association  and 
the  Operative  Masons’  and  Carpenters’  Societies 
have  also  been  held,  and  resolutions  passed  to 
cease  work  till  Mr.  Beckensall  be  removed  from 
his  office.  Meantime,  the  church  has  been  un- 
roofed, and  only  partially  re-roofed,  and  the 
parishioners  have  no  other  place  of  worship  than 
a schoolroom  15  yards  by  8 yards  in  dimensions. 

Co-opER.ATivE  Societies  IN  England. — Accord- 
ing to  an  abstract  in  the  Reporter  of  an  official 
return  for  the  past  year,  regarding  the  indus- 
trial  and  provident  societies  in  England,  the 
number  registered  under  the  Act  26th  and  27th 
of  Victoria,  cap.  87,  amounts  to  651 ; — Lancaster 
shows  a total  of  139;  York,  125;  Middlesex, 
only  45;  Durham,  36;  Northampton  28;  Sta'*- 
fordshire,  27 ; Chester,  23 ; Sum  y,  22 ; Nor- 
thumberland, 20  ; Norfolk,  16  ; Derby,  18  ; Kent, 
14;  and  Warwick,  10.  Of  the  651  societies 
comprehended  in  the  return,  417  have  sent  in 
the  required  statements,  while  183  have  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  and  52  have  been  actually 
dissolved.  Turning  to  the  actual  number  of 
members  enrolled  in  each  county,  at  the  Slst  of 
December,  1865,  we  find  Lancaster  is  highest 
on  the  list.  It  possessed  no  Jess  than  46,963 
members  at  that  date.  York  is  second,  its 
numbers  being  32,768.  Middlesex  is  a long  way 
behind,  its  total  only  amounting  to  1,711  mem- 
bers. The  next  counties  are, — Durham,  6,855  ; 
Northampton,  6,348  ; Northumberland,  4,000 
exactly  ; Choeter,  3.259  ; Derby,  2,749  ; Kent, 
2,534;  Gloucester,  2,366;  Stafford,  1,777;  and 
Monmouth,  1,101.  All  the  other  societies  are 
below  1,000  in  number.  As  to  the  total  amount 
received  or  credited  upon  shares  from  the  com- 
mencement of  each  society  to  December  last, 

Lancaster  is  here  again  first  on  the  list,  for  it 
shows  it  has  raised  in  its  time  an  actual  share 
capital  of  no  lees  than  590,039?. ; while  York,  the 
second  in  order,  can  boast  of  the  very  handsome 
sum  of  328,005?.  All  the  other  societies  fall 
immensely  short  of  this,  none  of  them  reaching 
even  to  40,000?.,  Durham,  the  highest  in  tbe  list, 
only  reaching  to  39,434?.,  followed  by  Northum- 
berland, 24,674?.  The  objects  for  which  the 
societies  are  established  are  various  : — Grocery, 
butchering,  shoemaking,  drapery,  coals,  flour, 
baking,  &c.,  form  the  principal  items  in  this 
department.  These  are,  it  is  well  known,  the 
main  objects  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
But  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  the 
movement  had  extended  to  Grosvenor-square, 
and  that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
aristocratic  neighbourhood,  forty-five  members 
bad  set  up  an  establishment  for  “ farriery.” 
The  profits  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  influenced 
by  the  number  of  tbe  members,  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  of  the  business  done.  Thus  we 
find  in  York  that  while  some  societies  realise 
profits  such  as  12,541?.,  6,981?., -4,682?.,  others  in 
the  same  county  only  attain  to  a modest  50?. 
But  in  each  case  there  is  a proportionate  profit. 
In  Lancaster,  again,  one  society  has  realised  no 
less  a profit  than  25,156?. ; while  there  are  other 
societies  dividing  as  little  as  19?,  But  the 
relative  value  applies  in  both  cases.  The  mode 
of  division  of  profits,  of  course,  varies  in  the 
different  societies,  but  the  general  rule  is  to  sot 
aside  certain  proportions  for  interest  on  paid-up 
shares,  dividends  to  members,  depreciation  fund 
reserve  fund,  &c.  ’ 


Abuse  of  the  Patent  Law. — A somewhat 
enrions  case  has  occurred  with  reference  to 
aniline  dyes  which  seems  to  show  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  law.  It  had  been  decided, 
after  much  vexatious  litigation,  that  a patent 
was  worthless  on  account  of  certain  words,  which 
the  proprietors  therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain 
permission  to  alter  or  disclaim.  The  applica- 
tion was  refused,  and  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  House 
ofLords.  Now  that  the  prosecutor’s  chief  coun- 
sel has  himself  become  Solicitor-General,  exactly 
the  same  application  has  been  again  made  as  had 
been  refused  by  the  late  Solicitor- General  after  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  before  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  application 
has  been  heard,  but  judgment  is  deferred.  The 
c.ase  iu  question  was  that  of  Simpson,  Maule,  & 
Nicholson,  manufacturing  chemists,  versus  T. 
Holliday  & Co.,  and  the  patent  referred  to  was 
that  of  H.  Medlock,  dated  1860,  which  was  sold 
for  150?.,  and  then  re-sold  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
2,000?.  The  defendants  were  backed  by  another 
patent,  of  previous  date,  for  the  nse  of  the  same 
materials, — arsenic  acid  and  aniline, — for  the 
production  of  colour. 

Disco\'Ery  of  Ancient  Dwellings. — Between 
Weaverthorpo  and  Helperthorpe,  in  the  Wold 
valley  of  the  East  Riding,  there  are  several  low, 
irregularly-ehnped  mounds,  in  the  grass  fields 
adjoining  the  high  road.  During  the  visit  of  the 
arcbreologists  to  the  Wolds,  it  was  resolved  to 
see  if  these  mounds  were  places  of  sepulture. 
Mr.  W.  Lovell,  of  Helperthorpe,  selected  one  of 
the  largest.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  mound 
was  no  sepulchre,  but  that  it  was  composed  of 
various  stratifications  of  old  floors  and  earthy 
accumulations.  The  section  iu  the  centre,  at  4 ft. 
deep,  showed  the  curved  line  of  the  original 
hollow,  and  above  these  portions  of  British 
pottery,  bones  of  deer,  ox,  and  swine,  were  found. 
At  a higher  level  was  another  dark  line,  not  hol- 
lowed, and  above  this  large  quantities  of  pottery 
of  undoubted  Roman  make  were  found.  Still 
higher,  paved  floors,  as  if  of  the  hearth,  showed 
signs  of  burning,  and  part  of  a large  vessel,  very 
like  Anglo-Saxon  ware,  and  an  unmistakable 
Anglo-Saxon  bead,  were  met  with:  nearer  the 
present  surface  the  glazed  pottery  of  Medimval 
times  was  found,  with  iron  nails  and  other 
objects.  The  mound  showed  very  clearly  that  it 
had  been  accumulated  during  the  occupancy  of 
successive  peoples.  A well-marked  ancient 
trackway  passes  just  to  the  north. 


TENDERS 

For  altcraMons  at  the  Black  Horae  Tavern,  Kineslend- 

.-J  X- 


road.  Mr.  Wm.  Nunn,  architect: — 

Terrey  (accepted)  £750  0 0 


Within,  for  Messrs.  Burdett  & Sods.  Messrs.  Humpiieys 
& Son,  architects  : — 

Ashhy  &,  Horner £1,940  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  1,929  0 0 

King  & Sons l,79i>  0 0 

Brass  1,787  0 0 


For  building  parsonage-house,  Tremaine,  Cardigan- 
shire. Mr.  Withers,  architect:— 

Jones,  Thomas,  & Jones  £1,390  0 0 

Thomas  & Daries  l/i92  17  1 

Morris  & James  1,053  12  10 

Davis  i James 989  5 0 

For  restoring  tbe  Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmonth.  Mr. 
Street,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rake 
& Rauwell: — 

Messrs.  Langdoa £7,063  0 0 

BaeWburst 6,575  0 0 

Messrs.  Bramblo 6,388  0 0 

Bnrbidge 5,127  0 0 

Lawrence  4,995  0 0 

Rogers  & Booth  4,6;J3  0 0 

Simms  & Marten 4,226  0 0 


For  alteration  of  the  Liverpool  Co-operative  Stores, 
and  converting  same  into  a music  and  lecture  hall  for 
Dr.  Corry.  Mr.  George  Hopkinson,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  architect : — 

Bentham  £396  0 0 

Edwards  879  0 0 

Greenwood  828  10  0 


For  farm  buildings,  water  tower,  &c.,  bailiff’s  and 
labourers’  cottages,  exclusive  of  well  sinking,  at  Crouch, 
Wrotham,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Bad- 
deley,  architects: — 

W.  & J.  Byder  (accepted)  £1,559  10  0 

Norris 1,187  10  0 


For  reinstating  No.  13,  Albien-road,  Holloway,  N.,  for 
Mr.  J.  Pike.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect 

Williams  & Son  £S97  0 0 

Smith*  Son 799  0 0 

Glenn 693  0 0 

Holton  691  0 0 

Goodman  685  0 0 


For  public  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras.  Messrs,  Messenger  & Gundrv.  architects: — 

Manley  & lingers  (accepted)...  £13,626  0 0 
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JVho  are  the  Gainers  hy 
Trades’  Unions  ? 

HE  men  of  our  day,  like 
their  ancestors  from 
the  earliest  historic 
times,  are  broadly  and 
roughly  to  be  divided 
into  two  opposite 
groups.  Different  mo- 
tives serve  to  attract 
the  combatants  to 
either  banner,  and 
very  different  are  the 
degrees  of  earnestness 
■with  which  they  sup- 
port their  colours.  To 
the  one  aide  rally,  for 
the  most  part,  those 
who  are  distinguished 
by  the  ardour  of  youth, 
by  the  brilliancy  of 
untried  hopes,  by  in- 
dignation at  wrong,  by 
the  desire  to  advance, 
to  improve,  to  win, 

1 and  very  often  by  the 
I readiness  to  make  ta- 
bula rasa  of  all  exist- 
ing institutions  that 
may  seem  to  impede 
the  march  of  enthu- 
siastic reformation. 

' On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience, whether  that  of 


the  elder  men  who  record  their  own  lessons,  or 
that  of  the  more  highly  educated  men  who 
read  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  promptings 
of  prudence,  ready  with  such  aphoristic  teaching 
as  the  fable  of  the  Dog  and  his  Shadow,  the 
desire  to  let  well  alone,]  and  the  conviction  of 
those  who,"  having  themselves  by  merit  or  by 
fortune  advanced  beyond  the  ranks,  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  maintaining,  with  more  or 
less  energy,  the  existing  order  of  things. 

On  either  side,  therefore,  wo  find  the  mingled 
promptings  of  wisdom  and  of  folly,  of  noble  and 
of  sordid  sentiment,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good 
and  evil.  And  the  fair  arena  which  the  history 
of  our  country  shows  that  her  laws  and  institu- 
tions have  afibrded  for  the  free  discussion  and 
restricted  contest  of  the  progressive  and  the 
conservative  principles,  has  been  at  once  a re- 
sult of  our  national  character,  and  a means  of 
increasing  its  vigour  and  energy.  To  which- 
ever of  the  two  great  parties  a man  of  thought 
and  of  education  may  the  more  closely  incline, 
there  is  but  one  incident  in  the  contest  which  he 
will  regard  with  absolute  dismay,  and  that  is 
the  appearance  of  treachery  on  either  side. 
There  is  a great  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  to  hold  the  balance  even.  Englishmen 
do  not  invariably  rush  to  the  winning  side. 
Success,  with  us  as  with  all  men,  goes  for  much, 
but  W6  have  more  sympathy,  for  the  most  part, 
with  pluck  and  merit  than  with  a success  that  may 
be  accidental.  Now  we  see  a great  statesman, 
by  the  energy  of  his  iron  will,  stereotyping  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  a country  for  half  a 
century,  and  our  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Fronde.  At  another  time  we  see  a tribune 
of  the  people,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  stirring 
eloquence,  but  denied  the  diviner  gift  of  sound 
judgment,  agitating  the  masses  with  his  breath, 


and  anon  the  mass  of  moderate  Englishmen 
becomes  perhaps  unduly  conservative.  But  let  us 
think  that  either  statesman  or  tribune  is  only 
playing  a part,  that  his  action  is  hollow  or 
venal,  that  his  followers  are  only  his  dupes, 
and  we  find  our  cherished  freedom  in  danger  of 
becoming  a mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare. 

In  the  position  which  the  organization  of 
labour  seems  now  to  be  rapidly  taking  up,  this 
formidable  danger  is  not  indistinctly  menaced. 
The  workman,  by  every  interest  and  by  every 
precedent,  should  belong  to  the  party  of  pro- 
He  is  the  hand  of  the  great  social  body. 
The  advance  of  knowledge  is  the  advance  of 
his  social  position.  The  chemist,  the  mechanic, 
the  engineer,  are  the  natural  heads  and  leaders 
of  his  class,  and  the  discoveries  of  which  Galileo 
was  the  pioneer,  have  all  tended  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  labourer  from  that  of  the  mere 
serf,  adstrictus  glebce,  to  that  of  the  well-clothed, 
well-housed,  intelligent  British  workman.  That 
men  of  this  class  should  seek  to  associate  and  to 
organise,  is  natural;  that  they  should  do  so  wisely 
is  most  desirable  j but  the  evil  of  the  day  is,  that 
they  are  effecting  this  organisation  on  wrong 
principles,  and,  that  these  principles,  if  followed 
out,  will  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  Instead  of 
associating  with  the  wise  object  of  raising  their 
own  trade  or  craft  in  character,  in  intelligence,  in 
technical  skill,  the  associations  of  which  we  almost 
exclusively  hear  are  for  the  purpose  of  arraying 
the  men  against  the  masters,  of  prescribing  the 
amount  of  wages,  of  limiting  the  amount  of 
work,  of  excluding  competition,  and  of  making 
each  section  of  the  great  operative  classes  as 
expensive  and  as  inefficient  as  possible.  It  is 
needless  to  give  illustrations.  No  one  can  deny 
that  to  increase  wages  and  to  decrease  work  is 
the  aim  of  the  several  unions,  and  this,  in  other 
words,  is  merely  the  organised  attempt  to  render 
each  trade  as  expensive  and  as  unprofitable  to 
the  community  at  large  as  the  other  trades  will 
allow.  It  is  at  once  a tyrannical  and  a disin- 
tegrating process. 

A very  recent  example  allows  us  to  use  the 
test  of  figures.  The  colliers  of  Yorkshire  have 
been  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  North 
Derbyshire  their  own  system  of  unions  and  of 
strikes.  With  the  exact  arguments  used  by  the 
delegates  we  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted, 
but  the  real  arguments  of  the  case  are  as  clear 
as  they  are  conclusive.  Let  the  colliers  hear 
them  as  they  actually  stand. 

Brother  workmen  of  Derbyshire,  may  the 
Yorkshire  missionaries  say,  we  are  come  to  urge 
you  to  follow  our  example.  Never  mind  what 
scholars  may  tell  you  of  the  fox  who  has  lost  his 
tail.  Did  you  ever  see  fatter  or  bettor  fed  men 
than  we  are  who  now  address  yon.  Well,  for 
five  or  six  years  we  have  had  our  own  way  in 
Yorkshire.  We  have  got  our  union,  and  we 
strike  when  we  think  proper.  We  want  you  to 
follow  our  example.  See  how  we  have  kept  the 
masters  in  order!  In  1864  we  diminished  the 
production  of  coal  in  our  district  by  more  than 
half  a million  of  tons.  So,  you  sec,  that  in  that 
year  we  took  more  than  eighty  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  mouths  and  off  the  backs  of  our 
wives  and  children  in  order  to  check  the 
masters  ! They  have  done  all  that  they  oould 
to  sell  their  coals.  They  have  opened  within  the 
last  twelve  years  146  now  collieries,  a third  of 
the  number  in  the  district.  But  we  have  been 
too  many  for  them.  We  do  not  raise  any  more 
coal  now  than  we  did  five  years  ago.  During 
that  time  the  produce  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  has  increased  from  eighteen  millions  of 
tons  to  twenty-five  millions  of  tons,  and  that  of 
Derbyshire  by  a twelfth  part  of  its  yield.  In 
1860  we  raised  one-eighth  of  the  total  produce 
of  the  country.  In  1865  we  raised  only  a tenth. 
If  we  can  only  get  you  to  follow  our  example,  we 
will  try  to  make  the  consumers  of  coal  pay  the 
price  of  five  tons  for  the  supply  of  four  tons,  and 
the  difference,  of  course,  goes  into  our  pocket. 


Such,  fairly  stated,  are  the  arguments  of  the 
delegates  of  the  union.  However  fully  the 
Derbyshire  miners  may  appreciate  them  as  they 
deserve,  there  exists,  at  some  little  distance,  a 
of  men  who  know  what  they  mean,  and 
whither  they  tend,  and  who  will  most  heartily 
wish  them  success.  These  are  the  coal  owners 
and  miners  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 
Wherever,  within  reach  of  the  Channel  or  of  the 
Mediterranean,  an  unworked  seam  of  coal  gleams 
through  the  vegetation,  will  be  found,  sooner  or 
later,  very  hearty  sympathisers  with  the  union 
delegates.  Nor  are  these  spots  few.  Of  France  and 
Belgium  we  need  not  speak.  In  Spain  there  are 
known  to  be  indications  of  rich  mineral  wealth  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  Our  most  enterprising 
African  travellers  tell  the  same  taleof  theshoresof 
those  giant  rivers  which  theyhavebeen  the  first 
to  map.  The  discoveries  and  introduction  into 
commerce  of  mineral  oils  are  notorious ; and  it 
is  said  that  cannel  coal,  hitherto  the  moat  pre- 
cious of  our  English  minerals,  is  rendered  all 
but  valueless  by  the  competition  of  petroleum. 
We  have  often  adverted  to  the  instructive  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  silent  streets  and  un- 
tenanted  houses  of  great  continental  cities,  once 
the  emporiums  of  trade.  The  desolation  of  the 
Black  Country  would  seem  far  more  probable 
now,  than,  when  business  had  its  homo  in  their 
streets,  did  the  decay  of  the  great  Flemish 
towns. 

It  may  be  that  the  several  trades  look  'with 
some  suspicion  on  advice  which  is  tendered  by 
those  who  are  not  of  themselves.  The  cry  for 
education,  they  may  say,  is  a school-master’s 
cry,  not  a collier’s,  nor  a mason’s,  nor  a carpen- 
ter’s need.  Masons  best  understand  the  wants 
of  masons.  Each  trade  knows  its  own  businesa 
best.  To  this  there  is  but  one  reply.  That 
trade  best  knows  and  best  does  its  own  business 
that  best  discharges  its  duty  to  the  entire 
commonwealth.  If  each  trade  compulsorily 
raises  wages  and  diminishes  production,  no  trade 
will  be  better  off  as  compared  with  the  others, 
but  the  national  welfare  will  surely  and  steadily 
diminish.  The  true  direction  for  the  energy  and 
the  organization  of  each  trade  is  towards  the 
conquest  of  nature,  not  towards  the  conflicts  of 
social  life.  The  subjection  of  the  earth  to  man, 
the  elevation  of  the  labourer  by  practical  science, 
the  substitution  of  skilled  work  for  brute  force, 
the  application  of  machinery  to  do  the  part  of 
the  drudge,  leaving  to  the  workmen  the  applica- 
tion of  judgment,  skill,  and  taste,  rather  than 
mere  muscular  effect, — this  is  the  strife  in  which 
there  is  a place  and  a reward  for  every  one.  Let 
ns  take  a single  instance. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  metallurgy.  Eng- 
land is  the  cradle  of  engineering,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  steam-engine.  The  Sheffield 
whittle  is  known  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the 
Crusaders.  Arms  of  precision  hail  Mr.  Whit- 
worth as  their  father.  And  yet  how  unsatisfac- 
tory is  the  state  of  our  armoury  at  the  present 
time.  The  needle-gun,  a clumsy  instrument,  it 
is  true,  but  still  one  successful  as  involving  a 
true  principle,  was  borne  triumphant  over  half 
Europe,  while  our  troops  were  armed  with 
muzzle  loaders.  Armoured  ships  sprang  to  life 
in  America.  English  axes,  we  are  told,  are 
valueless  in  the  forests  of  Canada.  English 
nails  are  of  no  use  in  shoes  to  be  worn  in  Alpine 
climbing.  English  rails  are  sent  to  America 
because  American  iron  is  too  good,  and  can  be 
turned  to  better  account  than  to  be  rolled  into 
so  rude  a form. 

Now  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  half  the  energy 
which  has  been  directed  to  set  man  against 
master,  and  manufacturer  against  manufac- 
turer, had  been  directed  to  solving  the  great 
problem  on  which  the  success  of  the  armourer 
will  depend ; to  adopting  the  best — not  neces- 
sarily the  cheapest— method  of  manufacture  ; to 
comparing  and  combining  the  principles  of  the 
best  inventions,  and  thus  producing  not  Mr,  A’s 
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gnn  or  Mr.  B’s  cartridge,  but  the  " British  gTin  ” 
aiidthe“Eagli8h  armourer’srifle;”  tostigmatieing 
inferior  brands  of  iron  ; to  exposing  to  merited 
indignation  weapons  made  for  sale,  not  for  nse ; 
if  this  bad  been  the  direction  taken  by  the 
united  intelligence  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ? Can  we  doubt  that  if  the  same  tenacity 
with  which  we  raced  Whitworth  against  Arm- 
strong had  been  displayed  in  racing  All  England 
against  the  world,  we  should  have  won  the  cup  ? 
The  great  aim  of  all  our  manufacturers  has  been 
the  displacement  of  the  guild  principle  by  the 
selfish  principle.  Every  great  improvement  is 
grasped  not  for  public  but  for  private  benefits. 
Again  and  again  have  inventions  been  arrived 
at  amongst  ns,  a fair  and  wise  nse  of  which 
would  have  discharged  the  whole  national 
debt,  and  would  have  gone  far  to  make  it  as 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  starve  as  it 
was  for  a Roman  citizen  to  do  so.  We  have 
clothed  the  .world  with  machine-made  fabrics, 
and  our  return  is  found  in  a few  colossal  for- 
tunes, and  in  a keener  race  than  ever  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  among  thousands  of  opera- 
tives. We  have  put  a girdle  round  the  earth  by 
steam,  and  the  result,  as  to  those  who  found  the 
money,  is  daily  manifesting  itself  in  some  fresh 
railway  bankruptcy.  But  the  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  so  great  that,  if 
wisely  guided,  with  a reference  rather  to  national 
than  to  individual  wealth,  the  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  production  might  have  been  made 
to  bear  the  main  weight  of  national  expenditure. 
The  revolution  in  our  mode  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers, goods,  and  intelligence,  has  been  so 
great  that,  if  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  a ruler 
of  the  calibre  of  Pitt,  or  with  the  patient  and 
foreseeing  patriotism  that  built  up  the  Prussian 
army  after  the  conquest  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon, 
poor-rates  would  have  been  no  longer  needed) 
even  if  the  poor  had  still  found  their  homes  in 
o^  towns.  We  mnst  defer  to  another  opportu- 
nity the  demonstration  how  the  rich  sources  of 
national  wealth  which  the  intelligence  of  Eng. 
lishmen  has  opened  within  the  past  century 
have  been  stifled  and  dammed  up  for  the  benefit 
of  private  greed  and  individual  selfishness,  in- 
stead  of  flowing  in  broad  and  fertilising  streams 
through  the  whole  enriched  community ; how 
the  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  few 
instead  of  many  large  fortunes,  and  the 
occupation  of  large  numbers  of  work  people 
at  low  wages,  instead  of  the  oocnpatioc 
of  somewhat  smaller  numbers  at  high  wages  • 
and  how  the  benefit  which  would  have 
Mcrued  to  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
to  those  mot  personally  occnpied  in  any  way  in 
the  new  manufacture,  has  been  a minimum  in- 
stead of  a maximum.  The  recent  statistics  that 
have  engaged  so  much  public  attention  on  the 
cotton  trade  show  that,  comparing  the  total 
number  of  persons  supported  by  this  manufac- 
ture with  the  total  returns,  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  former  are  not  more  than  eight  shillings  and 
twopence  per  head  per  week,  and  it  is  out  of  this 
eight  shillings  and  twopence  that  all  the  large 
fortunes  of  the  mill-owners  have  to  be  ac- 
cumulated. The  thirty-six  millions  sterlinn- 
earned  annually  by  oar  railways  have  to  be  di° 
vided,  after  deduction  of  the  working  expenses 
among  the  proprit  tors  of  a capital  which  the  in- 
efficient and  muchievous  legislationof  Parliament 
has  enabled  speculation  to  increase  to  double  its 
legitimuta  amount,  so  that  four  and  a half  per 
cent,  is  now  returned  instead  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  as  in  1845.  In  all  directions  we  see 
the  same  result,  the  waste  of  national  wealth 
for  individual  benefit.  The  individuals  lose — 
for  they  gain  loss  than  they  might  do  under  a 
more  liberal  and  far-seeing  system.  The  public 
lose  lu  a thieefold  manner,  first  by  having  fewer 
large  fortunes  arise ; secondly,  by  having  the 
number  of  ilJ.paid  and  ill-fed  producers  largelv 
mcreasedj  thirdly,  by  the  loss  of  that  direct 
contribution  which  mechanical  improvement 
“^^^^^^“aturaUy  pay  in  discharge  of  public 

The  subject  is  one  not  easily  exhausted  • but 
the  mam  point  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed  is,  that  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of 
c^petition,  and  the  direction  of  the  energies  of 
the  inventor  or  the  administrator  to  encourage 
emulation  between  employer  and  employed  or 
between  one  master  in  the  same  craft  and 
another,  rather  than  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  guild,  and  thus  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
commnnity,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  poverty 
wretchedness  that  underlie  the  stately 
i^diugs  and  the  gorgeous  attiie  of  this  present 
Blneteenth  century. 


A QUARTER  OF  A CENTURY  OF  LONDON 
STREET-IMPROYEMENT.* 

Besides  the  line,  in  Westminster,  for  which 
the  present  line  of  Victoria-street  was  eventu- 
ally substituted,  there  was  one  proposed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  It  was  to 
start  from  the  same  point  opposite  the  Abbey, 
to  cross  the  Broadway,  and  to  be  carried  in  the 
direction  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Tothill-street 
and  York-street  were  to  be  widened.  This  was 
the  line  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1841  (4th  & 
5th  Viet.,  cap.  25).  The  line  would  have  ended 
in  James’s-street:  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  idea  of  prolonging  it,  at  some  time,  to 
Arabella-row.  The  Act  empowered  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  purchase  the  leaseholds,  and  to 
grant  new  leases  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  bad 
condition  of  the  streets  and  dwellings  in  that 
quarter  of  London,  resulted  from  the  system  of 
granting  leases  for  only  forty  years.  Nothing 
however  was  done  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
and  the  improvement  of  Tothill-street  has  been 
left  to  attend  upon  the  operations  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company. 

As  regards  the  line  that  was  at  length  opened 
in  Westminster,  and  the  line  from  Farringdon- 
street,  (which  latter  eventually  was  prolonged 
northwards,)  each  remained  for  many  years  in  a 
state  of  impassability  ; and  each  street  is  even 
yet  bordered  by  unsightly  wastes  of  ground  un- 
occupied, or  buildings  just  rescued  from  ruin. 
We  should  like  to  see  a correct  statement  of  the 
amount  of  money  sacrificed  in  each  case,  since 
the  streets  were  commenced,  by  the  non-appro- 
priatiou  of  the  ground.  And,  be  it  recollected, 
during  all  the  time  that  ground  was  thus 
left  unoccupied,  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  admitted  painful 
condition  of  the  poor  in  their  dwellings.  The 
value  of  open  space  in  London  is  indeed 
incalculable ; bnt  the  space  may  as  well  be 
provided  so  as  to  add  something  of  tasteful 
character  to  the  metropolis,  instead  of  increasing 
the  ugliness.  As  regards  the  new  street  in 
Southwark,  it  was  left  in  abeyance  up  to  the 
time  of  the  existence  of  the  Metropolitan  Board ; 
and  the  very  youngest  of  our  readers  can  reeoK 
lect  its  completion.  It  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisiactory  work  of  those  we  have  men- 
tioned] and  it  has  no  doubt  helped  to  relieve 
line  of  the  Strand,  Fleet -street,  and 
Cheapside,  from  much  of  the  traffic  between 
Westminster  and  London  Bridge.  The  deco- 
rative character  of  the  street  is  already,  in 
great  part,  formed.  It  exhibits  change,  rather 
than  advance,  from  the  architecture  of  New 
Oxford-street  and  Cranboume-street,  unsatis- 
factory as  that  was. 

The  most  satisfactory  measure  immediately  re- 
sulting from  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  1840 
was  the  removal  of  Bank-buildings.  Acleverwork 
of  Sir  Robert  Taylor’s  passed  away, — clever  in 
the  planning  as  well  as  decoratively ; but  a fine 
open  space  was  gained,  of  as  much  importance 
to  the  traffic,  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  in  the 
City,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Exchange  and  other 
buiidings.  It  is  the  best  testimony  to  any  value 

of  the  influence  and  services  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones, 
that  so  much  space  was  appropriated  for  the 
flagged  _ foreground  to  the  Exchange,— to  the 
realization  of  architectural  effect,  as  well  for  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians  and  resident  citizens. 

It  has  yet  to  be  explained  in  what  manner  the 
immediate  money  for  the  improvements,  decided 
npon  by  the  committee  of  1840,  was  found. 
The  money  was  borrowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  on  security 
of  tho  land-revenuea  of  the  Crown.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Act,  4 & 5 Ticb.,  cap.  40,  was 
to  give  the  requisite  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  result  was  that  within  a few 
months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  1841  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  propertv  for  the 
Oxford-street,  Coventry-street,  and  Spitalfields 
lines  was  purchased.  Soon  afterwards,  these 
lines,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  Victoria  Park 
and  its  approaches,  were  commenced. 

The  simple  story  of  these  works  of  improve- 
ment testifies,  we  think,  to  the  superiority  of 
the  system  of  Government  action  over  that  of 
^e  control  of  private  corporations  or  individuals 
Ihe  chief  omission  was  that  of  the  general  plan 
embracing  all  London  and  its  suburbs,  and 
comprehending  railroad  aa  well  as  street-com- 
muuications  ; and  the  chief  defect  in  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne’s  plans,  was  in  the  recognition  of  existing 
dimensions  of  width  as  at  all  adequate  for  his 
mam  routes.  There  is  now  no  more  dangerous 
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street  in  London  than  is  Coventry-street  on  an 
opera-night.  Those,  however,  who  know  how 
easily  improvement  may  be  checked  altogether, 
for  the  time,  by  the  suggestion  to  the  British 
Parliament,  or  London  ratepayers,  of  any  mea- 
sure  of  tho  entire  magnitude  required,  may  bo 
inclined  to  thank  the  Commissioners  and  their 
officer  for  having  done  their  best,  especially 
seeing  that  present  difficulties  would  perhaps 
have  been  greater  by  delay  than  they  are.  The 
Government  - responsibility,  however,  has  been 
taken^  up  only  by  fits, — no  authority,  excepting 
the  City  Corporation,  having  recognised  a duty 
in  the  matter  of  metropolitan  improvements, 
rill  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Real  mischief,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  done  by  Parliament,  along  with  whatever 
may  have  been  the  good  from  the  deliberations 
of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under 
any  circumstances  there  is  wanted  some  efficient 
machinery  of  metropolitan  taxation,  for  what  is 
local,  and  of  control  for  what  is  imperial,  in 
the  capital  of  this  great  country, — control  on  the 
part  of  a real  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

In  the  mention  of  steps  taken  since  the  period 
of  the  undertakings  to  which  chiefly  we  have 
given  attention,  should  be  included  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  London.  Several  important  works, 
however,  were  carried  into  effect  precedent  to 
the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Amongst 
these  should  be  named  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  for  a considerable  distance  above  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  tho  formation  of  Battersea  Park,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge.  This  bridge  now  serves  an  important 
route  leading  to  Clapham-common.  In  the  City, 
some  improvement  was  effected  in  Newgate- 
street,  by  widening  it  at  various  points ; Cat- 
eaton-street  was  absorbed  in  the  new  Gresham- 
street, — an  important  route,  though  one  more 
tortuous  than  the  Bow-street  linej  and,  above 
all,  New  Cannon-street  was  opened.  The  re- 
moval  of  Smithfield  Mnrket  took  away  some  oC 
the  obstruction  of  the  streets,  from  cattle  driven 
through  them ; but  the  management  as  regards 
the  site,  by  the  City,  belongs  to  the  class  of  exam- 
ples in  which  we  have  placed  the  case  of  the  adja- 
cent street,  and  that  of  tho  western  Victoria- 
street;  and  in  which  we  might  also  have  placed 
that  of  the  long-unoccupied  site  of  the  Fleet 
Prison.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  speak 
of  the^  strictly  suburban  measures  of  street- 
formation;  though  these  should  have  entered 
more  than  they  have,  into  the  domain  of  gene- 
ral ^ metropolitan  street-improvement  on  set 
design.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  omit 
to  name  the  Qaeen’s-road  connecting  Kensing- 
ton and  Bayswater,  and  the  much  later  works 
on  the  estate  purchased  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  E.xhibition  of  1851.  The  railway-works, 
as  connected  with  London  communications,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  West  End  and  Crystal  Palace  Line, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Victoria  Station: 
though,  long  previously,  the  London  Bridge, 
Waterloo,  Shoreditch,  and  Fenchurch-street 
Stations,  had  served  a cousiderable  amount  of 
suburban  traffic.  After  these  came  the  Metro- 
politan Railway, — even  more  important  as  an 
example,  and  as  a commencement  of  the  inner 
circle  line,  than  as  a relief  to  the  New  Road  and 
City  Road  j the  Charing  Cross  Railway, — hardly 
yet  a demonstration  of  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  railroads  in  towns ; and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Line, — of  which  the  less 
said,  the  better;  and  last,  the  line  from  Broad- 
street. 

During  only  the  later  part  of  the  quarter  of  a 
centmy  elapsed  since  the  works  undertaken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  1840-41  were  com- 
menced, almost  as  much  expenditure  as  was 
ventured  upon  after  these  Acts,  has  been  ad- 
visedly incurred  for  a single  street,— the  line  in 
Southwark  ; and  six  times  the  amount  has  gone 
in  the  sewerage  of  London, — which  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  was  barely  hinted  at : all  this, 
and  more,  bos  been  allotted  to  tbe  improvement 
of  London  since  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  came  into  authority,  and  allotted  with  a 
judgment  which  we  are,  at  least,  not  prepared 
to  impugn.  More  important  than  all,  for  our 
present  subject,  is  tbe  approaching  completion 
of  the  Thames  Embankment;  a work  which  bad 
been  discussed  and  designed  on  paper,  and  dis- 
cussed and  projected  again,  from  time  to  time, 
before  and  after  1810;  but  which  would  hardly 
now  be  in  band  but  for  a fortuitous  conjunction 
of  circumstances. 

Still,  the  work  done  in  street-improvement  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  Lon- 
don : this  is  felt  by  the  several  authorities,  and 
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proclaimed  by  tbe  public  voice.  Eailway-eom- 1 portion  of  a general  plan  of  London  street. 

panics  alone  have  been  active  in  providing  new  improvement,  made  contemporaneously  with  a 
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routes  from  central  to  suburban  districts,  and 
thus  in  contributing  to  tbe  supply  of  one  of  tbe 
wants  of  London,  that  of  places  of  residence. 
Bub  tbe  railways  do  not  render  unnecessary 
other  routes  : rather,  their  effect  is  to  concen- 
trate ordinary  street-traffic  to  the  points  where 
their  stations  are  situate:  whilst,  being,  from 
tbe  necessary  breadths  between  “up”  and 
“down”  lines,  the  slopes  of  embankments,  the 
interference  with  light  and  air  to  houses  adja- 
cent to  viaducts,  and  the  multiplication  of  lines 
by  different  companies  at  places  such  as  Clapham 
Junction,  more  absorbent  of  ground,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  traffic  which  they  provide  for,  than 
ordinary  roads ; and  involving  the  difficulties 
of  junctions  of  trains,  and  the  liability  of  being 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  behind  time,  on  badly 
managed  lines,  like  the  Crystal  Palace  line  of 
the  Brighton  Company;  a large  deduction  thus 
is  to  be  made  from  the  convenience  afforded  by 
them.  Most  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  here 
referred  to,  of  the  railroad,  are  multiplied  tbe 
more  that  it  is  brought  into  a town ; and  the 
increased  frequency  of  stoppages  is,  alone,  a de- 
duction of  some  importance  from  tbe  advantages. 

Of  course  the  whole  advantages  of  the  commu- 
nication may  set  the  balance  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  railways:  we  see  this  illustrated  even  in 
the  case  of  a line  that  is  wholly  within  town,  tbe 
Metropolitan  Railway.  Por,  that  particular  line 
ia  subterranean,  or  parts  of  it  at  least  within 
retaining  walls  below  tbe  general  street-level ; 
and,  as  the  complete  line  is  planned  and  in- 
tended to  be  worked,  the  absorption  of  ground 
by  a given  length  of  the  railw'ay  and  one  of 
its  stations,  will  be  considerably  less  than  in  any 
instance  of  an  existing  line  for  the  suburbs  ; 
whilst,  through  the  substitution  of  many  sta- 
tions for  the  terminal  stations  of  suburban  lines, 
the  street-traffic  will  be  crowded  at  no  point 
to  any  degree  that  can  overbalance  advantage 
of  the  subtraction  generally  from  the  streets. 
The  attempt  to  serve  by  the  same  lines  of  rails, 
the  different  sorts  of  traffic  which  result  from 
different  circumstances  of  distance  or  inhabited 
area,  has  already  been  to  a considerable 
degree  abandoned : at  least  four  lines  of  rail: 
are  found  essential  where  both  “long”  and 
“ abort  ” traffic  have  to  bo  provided  for : thus 
the  cost  of  a line  across  London,  like  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  and  Great  Northern  Hue, 
or  the  intended  line  between  the  Charing-cross 
station  and  the  London  and  North-western  line, 
and  the  service  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  or  the  district  through  which  it  passes, 
must  be  so  disproportionate  to  one  another,  that 
the  experiment,  if  repeated  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  a company,  should  not  be  deemed 
advantageous  otherwise, — unless  perhaps,  as  in 
one  of  the  cases  named,  the  work  can  bo  com- 
bined with  one  of  street-improvement  and  town- 
aeration  of  more  moment  than  the  absorption  of 
ground  and  tho  displacement  of  people.  If  rail- 
ways can  further  help  the  traffic  of  tho  London 
streets,  it  will  probably  be  only  through  the 
formation  of  linos  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  ; where,  with  the  advantage  of  speedy 
transit  as  compared  with  ordinary  convey- 
ance, the  inconveniences  both  of  absorption  of 
ground,  and  of  concentration  of  cab-and- 
omnibus  traffic,  will  be  the  least. 

The  chief  required  improvement  is,  as  it  has 
been,  in  the  routes  for  traffic  of  the  ordinary 
kind,— that  is  to  say  in  the  streets  generally, 
or  in  the  provision  of  main  lines  across  London, 
and  others  radiating  from  tho  different  centres 
to  the  suburbs.  In  effect,  the  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  actual  plan  that  ia  being  worked  to  in 
the  French  capital,  either  of  them  indicates 
what  is  needed  in  the  general  plan  of  Lon- 
don,— which  there  should  be,  setting  forth  a 
well-considered  and  harmonious  design.  In 
the  arrangement  of  tbe  streets  of  Paris,  each 
railway  - tei  minus  is  taken  as  a centre;  and, 
generally,  the  route  thence  to  any  other  terminus 
is  direct.  So  are  the  routes  to  and  from  tbe 
centres  of  legislation,  finance,  or  amusement. 
Before  any  piecemeal  effort  at  improvement  of 
London,  there  is  wanted  simply  design  or 
planning.  The  roadway  from  Westminster  to 
the  Mansion  House,  part  of  which  will  pass 
along  the  Thames  Embaukment,  is  only  one 
measure  of  improvement  out  of  a large  number 
of  measures  that  are  required.  It  indicates 
what  may  be  done  ; and  the  work  is  one  that  is 
likely  to  be  attended  by  results  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  make  ua  disregard  the  question 


more  efficient  law,  or  system,  than  we  seem  to 
have,  of  expropriation  on  tho  score  of  public  utility. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  184:1,  in  the  article  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  it  was  said:-— “Un- 
fortunately it  happens  that  the  subject  of 
metropolitan  improvements  has  never  yet  been 
considered  in  its  proper  light,  not  as  affecting 
tho  sectional,  but  the  general  interests  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Parties  interested 
in  new  streets  have  come  forward  with  their 
rival  lines,  and  the  time  of  committees  has  been 
occupied  with  an  investigation  into  the  relative 
merits  of  those  lines,  instead  of  discussing  the 
general  question  (the  magnitude  of  which  ought 
not  to  have  alarmed  them)  of  a comprehensive 
plan  of  metropolitan  improvement,  in  which 
every  part  of  the  plan,  however  slowly  carried 
into  effect,  would  at  least  bear  a consistent 
relation  to  the  whole.”  That  was  written  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago : in  half  that  time,  a 
plan,  embodying  a gigantic  scheme  of  improve- 
ments in  the  French  capital,  has  been  made, 
and  nearly  all  carried  into  effect,  with  important 
results  in  the  health  of  the  capital;  whilst,  as  for 
the  plan  for  London,  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
18-11  are  as  exactly  applicable  now  as  they  were 
then.  As  regards  water-supply,  Loudon  is  now 
behind  Paris  in  everything  except  the  system  of 
service  within  the  bouses.  It  is  behind  in 
everything  relating  to  street-cleansing,  as  it  is  in 
what  belongs  to  street-aeration.  That  is  to  say, 
England  is  behind  in  the  very  work  of  practical 
hygiene,  or  sanitation,  to  which  it  has  so  long 
given  attention  : this  we  have  shown  on  several 
occasions  by  comparative  statements  of  tbe  facts 
of  mortality.  With  all  the  good  architecture 
that  there  is  in  tbe  City,  and  the  isolated 
efforts  elsewhere,  the  British  capital  is  far  behind 
the  French  in  general  effect  of  architecture  in 
streets  and  public  places;  and  tho  difference  in 
this  particular  alone  contributes  to  that  which 
exhibits  itself  in  comparative  mortality. 

We  should  not  close  this  article  without  refer- 
ence to  certain  works  that  are  in  hand,  as  the 
Holbom  Valley  improvement,  and  others  that 
will  be  realised  proximately,  as  the  streets  in 
connexion  with  Whitehall  and  the  Strand,  and 
with  the  Embankment.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  street  from  the  Embaukment  to  the 
Mansion  House.  The  last-named  portion  of  the 
line  from  Westminster  seems  likely  to  repeat 
tbe  old  blunder  of  inadequate  width,  being 
gauged  to  fit  a short  length  of  completed  street. 
We  have  not  spoken  of  the  new  bridges  for 
foot-passengers,  and  the  uewWestminsterBridge; 
but  our  readers  know  the  value  that  we  attach 
to  these  gains  to  London. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  Boai  d have  lately  completed 
an  important  line,  called  Burdett-road,  from  the 
East-India  Dock -road,  affording  a communication 
with  tbe  Victoria  Park.  A bill  has  been  ob- 
tained for  an  equally  important  line,  though  of 
no  great  length,  connecting  the  western  end  of 
tbe  Commercial-road  with  Whitechapel;  and 
there  will  be  considerable  improvements  in  the 
streets  near  the  river,  between  Lambeth  and 
Vanxhall,  in  connexion  with  the  Embankment  on 
that  side  of  the  Thames.  In  a recent  number 
of  tbe  Builder  we  gave  some  particulars  of  bills 
for  which  the  Board  are  about  proceeding  to 
Parliament. 

A list  of  the  improvements  which  in  1859  were 
considered  necessary  by  the  Committee  of  Works 
and  Improvements  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  is 
to  be  found  appended  to  a letter  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  dated  18th  April,  1859. 
“ addressed  to  tho  Representatives  of  the  Me- 
tropolis in  Parliament,  upon  the  propriety  of 
obtaining  the  Coal  Duties  for  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements.”  It  specifies  many  other  improve 
ments  than  we  have  here  referred  to  as  com 
menced  or  projected.  The  letter  regards  any 
increase  of  burthens  of  the  ratepayers  as  im- 
practicable, and  estimates  the  cost  of  tbe  works,’ 
including  a park  for  Finsbury,  at  betw'een 
sixteen  and  seventeen  millions  of  money. 

About  some  such  sum  as  this,  London,  or 
rather,  as  we  hold,  the  British  Empire,  is  now 
boggling.  Without  again  referring  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  French  capital,  let  us  mention 
that  the  fortifications  of  Pari^  which  were  in 
course  of  completion  about  the  year  1841,  or 
long  before  the  often-tabooed  French  imperial 
system  had  come  to  life,  were costiugthoFrench 
people  a sura  equal  to  about  thirty  millions 
sterling.  What,  however,  we  care  most  to  urge 
now,  is  the  necessity  for  a plan  of  London  street- 
improvements,  in  connexion  with  an  Act,  and  a 


tions.  A great  object  is  to  allow  of  property  being 
purchased  on  favourable,  that  is  to  say,  equita- 
ble, terms,— just  as  opportunity  may  arise, — 
or  at  least  in  conformity  with  the  system  illus- 
trated in  the  City  in  the  case  cf  Newgnte-street, 
which  line  has  become, in  some  parts  of  its  course, 
a street  of  tolerable  width  ; though  it  is  nowhere 
of  the  width  that  such  a thoroughfare  ought  to 
be.  By  the  present  want  of  system,  the  pro- 
prietor gets  tho  opportunity  of  rebuilding,  and 
then  demanding  a distinct  compensation  for  the 
premises  as  new.  Very  often,  the  public  have 
to  pay  for  being  allowed  to  do  what  benefits  the 
proprietor;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  as 
regards  some  of  the  property  taken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  for  tho  Thames  Embank- 
ment. 


THE  LATE  DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A.* 

Mr.  Ballantine’s  “Life”  of  our  English 
Canaletti, our  London  nineteenth  century  Piranesi 
and  Philip  de  Loutherbourg,  is  an  acrecably- 
written  account  of  a man  whose  works  will  live- 
We  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  told  more  about 
the  man  and  his  ways,  of  the  painter  and  his 
modes  of  study,  and  in  the  same  number  of 
pages;  but  we  are  thankful  for  what  has  been 
done,  and  are  much  more  disposed  to  praise 
than  find  fault.  Mr.  Ballantine,  who  claims  to 
have  been  at  one  time  David  Roberts’s  “ colour- 
boy,”  is  well  and  favourably  known  in  his  own 
city  by  his  “ songs,”  and  out  of  it  by  his  works 
in  stained  glass. 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  life  have 
been  already  related  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder.  His  was  for  long  a hard  struggle,  but 
he  went  on  working  with  sturdy  self-reliance, 
and  died  a man  rich,  and  better  still,  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all,  tho  very  many  who  had  the  grati- 
fication of  knowing  him.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  while  in  Egypt, 
in  1838,  and  an  Academician  almost  immediately 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1841. f 

When  Roberts  came  first  to  London,  he  sought, 
like  all  his  countrymen,  the  society  of  “ brither 
Scots,”  men  distinguished  in  art  and  letters. 
David  Wilkie,  from  Fife,  and  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  reputation,  held  out  his  welcome  but  cautious 
hand  to  David  Roberts,  fresh  from  Midlothian  ; 
John  Burnet,  the  distinguished  line  engraver 
(and  happily  still  alive)  gave  his  manly  grasp  to 
independent  David;  Scotland’s  greatest  land- 
scape pointer,  Patrick  Nasmyth,  did  the  same. 

Ijcoltish  artists  settled  in  London  have  gene- 
rally been  prudent,  money-making  men,  with 
good  balances  at  Scottish  bankers’  (in  London) 
like  Contts’s,  Drummond’s,  and  Herriea’s.  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  painter,  who  died  in  Harley-street 
in  1784,  left  40,0001-  (Sir  Henry  Raeburn  would 
have  left  a like  sum  had  he  settled  in  London), 
and  Sir  David  Wilkie  left  a sum  still  larger. 

Of  Scottish  artists  settled  in  London,  and  who 
were  not  successful  in  life — through  their  own 
imprudence — clever  Nasmyth,  the  Scottish  Hob- 
bima,  as  ho  is  called,  is  the  moat  striking 
example.  He  was  content  with  pawnbrokers 
for  patrons  ; and  yet  bis  works,  since  his  death, 
have  sold  for  large  sums.  Roberts  was  fond  of 
him,  though  not  of  his  habits,  and  often  assisted 
him.  He  admired  tho  artist,  and  bought  one  of 
his  works  direct  from  the  painter.  He  would 
not  part  with  it,  wo  have  heard  him  say,  though 
tempted  by  dealers  with  twenty  times  the  price 
ho  paid  to  Patrick  for  it,  and  that  price  was  for 
the  time — and  Patrick’s  quotations  in  the  mar- 
ket— Vernon  or  Sheepshanks’s  price. 

We  bad  the  advantage  of  knowing  Mr.  Roberts 
for  many  years,  and  of  meeting  him  in  many 
places : — 

Seen  him  we  have,  and  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleaaure."  t 

Few  of  the  “Fund”  dinners,  whether  "The 
Benevolent”  or  “The  General  Benevolent,” 
took  place  without  him : they  were  scarcely 
complete  without  his  cheery  face  and  ready,  if 
brief,  speech.  Tho  King-street  little  “ Garrick,” 
now  no  more,  though  greater,  was  long  bis 
favourite  haunt : its  walls  held  some  of  his 
handiwork. 

Id  was  the  good  fortuneofWilkie  to  live  to  see 
two  of  his  pictures,  “The  Blind  Fiddler”  and 
“ The  Village  Festival,”  in  our  National  Gallery ; 
but  not  his  good  fortune  to  live  toknow  of  tbe  large 


ance  as  to  maao  ua  uieicymu  tuo  4ucoi.ivt.  — 

whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  done  as  a | carefully-devised  system  for  assessing  compensa- 


• Tbe  Life  of  Darid  Roberta,  R.A.,  compiled  from  bis 
Journals,  and  other  Sources  by  James  Ballautme.  Edin- 
burch  ; A.  & C.  Black.  . i- 
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prices  that  his  pictures  were  destined  to  fetch. 
Mr.  Roberts,  however,  lived  to  hear,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  pride  and  regret  the  large 
anms  given  for  works  from  his  hand  for  which 
he  had  received  comparatively  little.  This  con- 
trast  is  well  set  forth  in  Mr.  Ballantino’s  volnmes, 
and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  artists. 


is  an  empty  but  at  the  same  time  a covetable 
honour. 

Very  few  letters  addressed  to  Roberts  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Ballantiue.  One  from  Allan 
Cunningham  is  given,  which  we  copy  for  the 
sake  of  giving  the  elsewhere  unpullished  answer 
of  the  painter  ; — 

“MvDearRohertB,— I have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing 
but  your  drawinsa  since  I saw  you  last  niRht.  They  are 
equally  interesting  and  peculiar  ; and  I am  glad  that  you 
are  about  to  make  the  world  better  acquainted  with  their 
merits.  I told  you  that  the  person  who  penned  the  letter- 
press  should  be  familiar  with  Scripture  and  with  Eastern 
history.  I may  now  add,  on  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  the  drawings,  that  he  should  also  have  a taste  in  art, 
and  a knowledge  both  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
is  easy  to  write  a few  graceful  sentences,  but  they  must 
be  to  the  point,  and  illustrate,  not  encumber,  the  en- 
gravings, else  they  will  be  worse  than  vain.  Now  I know 
not  but  I might  be  templed  to  ofler  you  the  use  of  my 
pen,  if  you  are  not  alreadv  engaged  to  some  other  writer 
I have  not  travelled,  it  is  true,  but  the  subject  is  familiar 
to  my  mind;  and  1 have  taste  enough  in  art,  and  know- 
ledge enough  in  architecture,  to  induce  me  to  think  that 
with  the  aid  of  your  own  recollections  and  notes,  1 should 
acquit  myself  without  blame,  but  with  honour.  My  ad- 
miration  of  your  drawings  and  of  the  subject  has  driven 
me  to  make  this  offer,  which,  till  I looked  over  your  port- 
folio,  I did  nut  dream  of." 

In  little  more  than  a year  after  this  letter  was 
written  Allan  Cunningham  was  engaged  on  the 

Life  and  Journals  of  a friend  of  both  of  them, 

Scotland’s  great  painter,  Sir  David  Wilkie, — and 
in  less  than  another  year  he  was  in  his  grave, 
leaving  the  Life  of  Wilkie  unfinished. 

Mr.  Ballantine  tells  us  that  Mr.  Roberta  es- 
pressed  his  regret  that  Allan  Cunningham’s 
offer  of  writing  the  letter-press  to  one  of  Ro- 
berta’s  great  works,  published  by  Sir  Francis 
Moon,  had  not  been  accepted.  This,  too,  we 
know  to  be  the  case,  without  the  aid  of  Roberts’s 
reply,  which  we  now  print ; — 

T.P  , , . " March  27,  1810. 

1 leel  much  gratified  with  the  contents  of  your  kind 
letter  of  yesterdav.  Believe  me,  as  far  as  1 am  con 
cemed,  I would  not  desire  to  be  in  better  hands  • but  I 
know  Moon  iias  spoken  to  Croly  regarding  it.  Nothing 
I know,  has  been  settled  of  the  two  I would  give  you  the 
preterence;  not  onlv  for  your  intimate  knowledge  with 
art,  including  architecture,  but  as  a Scotchman  and  a 
good  man,  your  intimacy  with  Scripture  history  and  its 
bearings  upon  the  snbjects,  and  as  competent  as  any  par- 
sop  in  the  country,  more  especially  apolitical  one.  From 
this  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  no  favourite  with  me  • 
and  I feel  confident  that  with  my  notes  (I  mean  those 
descriptions  of  tho  subjects  of  the  drawings)  the  task 
® of  pleasure.  I 

will,  therefore,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  consulting 
Moon  upon  it,  without  mentioning  your  name,  until  I see 
bow  matters  stand,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 

but  not  for  some  time  as 
the  drawings  are  to  be  exhibited.  Most  probably  the 
Orst  part  will  not  be  issued  until  autumn.  It  will  be  con- 
fined  to  Palestine.  Idumea,  audtheWiidernessofSinai- 
or  rather  commencing  with  the  latter,  and  following  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  on  their  leaving  the  land  of 


We  may  return  to  Mr.  Ballantine’s  interesting 
volumes,  in  order  to  supply  some  architectural 
quotations  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  our 
readers. 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROVIDING 
DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 


Tho  story  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  secession  from  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk-street,  is 
thus  related  by  himself: — 

I first  came  to  London  I was  a very  young 
man  : the  Society  of  British  Artists  was  incorporated 
and  I was  one  of  its  original  members.  They  liaU  a law’ 
m order  to  bind  themselves  together,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  member  withdrawing  he  should  forfeit  lOOL  I had 
reason  for  withdrawing;  the  Society  was  then  in  a very 
bad  State;  Its  principal  men  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
responsibility  fell  upon  the  remaining  few.  I w” 
going  to  Spain,  and  I had  arranged  my  affairs  i.„.* 
strongly  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  pa'y  the 
longer  liable  to  the  respon- 
sibilmes.  It  turned  out  that  there  was  another  law  which 
bad  been  enacted  after  the  one  of  which  I have  spoken.— 
that  in  addition  to  the  lOOL  I should  pay  my  share  ot  the 
expenses,  which,  with  the  law  expenses,  came  to  150L 
26W.  onwithdrawingfrom  the  Society 
of  British  Artists.  Ihen  on  my  return  from  Spain.  1 nut 
my  name  down  as  a candidate  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  very  shortly  I came  in." 

The  Life  is  embellished  with  a characteristic 

portrait  of  tho  painter  (after  Sir  J.  Watson 
Gordon,  and  engraved  by  Barlow),  and  with 
several  admirable  etchings  by  Roberts  himself 
from  abbeys  and  castles  in  Scotland.  The  fob 
lowing  unpublished  note  relates  to  these  etch 
mgs 

>r“  Ko'^erts  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to 
Mr  Cunningham,  and  begs  his  acceptance  of  a lew  of  the 
etching  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland  he  spoke  of  to 
mm.  D.  E.  would  ‘eel  happy  if  Mr.  C.  would  give  him 
hiB  opinion  of  the  same.  As  far  as  troth  goes,  they  are 
Mrroct  bkenesses  of  the  places  they  represent;  which 
K.  conaideM  to  be  the  first  consideration  in  u work  of 
ms  nature.  Being  his  first  attempts  at  etching,  Mr.  C. 
o make  every  allowance  for  ‘ his  'prentice  han? 
o,  Abniffdon-iiretl,  Mai/  24,  1832  " 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair, — 

^ Professor  Kerr  called  attention  to  the  neces 
sity  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
towns.  He  proposed,  he  said,  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  instance  with  reference  to  its 
present  position  ; and,  secondly,  in  reference  to 
its  cause.  The  problem  of  providing  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poor  had  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Persons  of  high  rank 
and  great  influence  bad  lent  it  their  aid,  and  of 
late  years  efforts  had  been  made,  based  upon 
liberality  of  a most  profuse  description  and  of 
benevolence  the  most  sincere  and  well  meaning, 
which  had  attracted  a large  amount  of  admira- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  solution  of  the 
problem  had  not  made  any  very  sensible  ad- 
vance. This  was  not  his  own  conclusion  alone, 
but  that  at  which  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
had  arrived  with  peat  regret.  The  buildings 
called  model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  pre- 
sented many  advantageous  considerations.  They 
were  thankfully  accepted  by  the  people ; they 
were  comfortable  and  wholesome;  and  they 
were  furnished  with  appliances  which  the 
labouring  poor  could  not  otherwise  command. 
Bub,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  general  complaint  that  the  rents 
demanded  for  those  dwellings  were  so  high  as 
to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very  class 
for  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  provided. 
Next,  there  was  the  complaint  of  those  who  built 
them  that  the  return  for  the  outlay  of  capital 
was  veiy  small.  Again,  the  present  “model 
dwellings’’  were  inhabited  by  people  of  a supe- 
rior class  to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended  ; so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  poor 
were  as  badly  off  as  ever  for  decent  dwellings  at 
rents  which  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Lord 
Stanley,  a statesman  of  singular  sagacity,  had 
pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  a speech  made  by 
him  at  the  Mansion  House  a conple  of  years 
since,  that  the  model  dwellings  bad  to  be  let  at 
rents  of  5s.  and  fis.  per  week  each ; but  that 
a large  number  of  the  working  classes  could 
not  pay  such  sums,  and  that  what  was  to  be 
done  for  those  classes  was  a problem  which  still 
required  solution.*  That,  however,  was  a ques- 
tion which  he  said  the  meeting  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing  was  not  called  upon  to  solve.  The 
Society  of  Arts  had  also  appointed  a committee 
to  disenss  the  subject,  with  tho  view  of  laying 
hefore  the  public  definite  conclusions  and  dis- 
tinct proposals.  In  the  year  1865  they  pub- 
lished a report  to  the  effect,  that  the  building 
of  dwellings  for  the  poor  was  not  commer- 
cially remunerative ; that  the  returns  were  only 
0 per  cent. ; and  that  all  the  committee  could  do 
was  to  recommend  uniformity  of  sanitary  laws 
and  certain  amendments  in  the  property  law, 
conclusions  which  he  (Professor  Kerr)  certainly 
considered  not  satisfactory.  Lately  a proposition 
had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  subur- 
ban villages,  but  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  merely 
putting  in  a tangible  form,  ground-rents  versus 
railway  fares.  Successive  and  laborions  efforts 
might,  however,  eventually  solve  the  problem, 
which  they  were  all  desirous  to  see  worked  out, 
and  his  present  purpose  would  be  to  show  that 
architects  might  be  able  to  solve  it,  although 
they  could  not  hope  to  derive  any  individual 
profit  by  the  operation.  The  problem  at  large  of 
providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor,  must 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  dwellings 
for  the  poor  in  the  country,  and  dwellings  for 
the  poor  in  large  towns.  He  would  for  the  pre- 
sent  leave  the  question  of  country  dwellings, 
simply  suggesting,  en  passant,  whether  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  might  not  lie  in  the  selec- 
tion of  more  economical  materials.  He  had  him- 
self  seen  cottages  of  wood  built  for  SOL  each,  on 
the  estate  of  a gentleman  of  great  humanity  and 
intelligence,  which  constituted  very  comfortable 
dwellings.  Referring  then  to  habitations  for  the 
poor  in  large  towns,  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  the 
labouring  community— a superior  and  an  inferior 
class.  The  first  consisted  of  skilled  mechanics. 


before**  -RaiWer  long 


small  masters,  general  dealers,  home-workers, 
piece-workers  in  their  own  homes,  and  a large 
proportion  of  single  females.  Such  were,  so  to 
speak,  the  ^lite.  Then  came  the  inferior  class, 
composed  of  the  same  sort  of  persons,  so  far  as 
occupations  were  concerned,  but  inferior  in  re- 
gard of  income,  and  including  not  only  the 
classes  he  had  enumerated,  but  a great  mass  of 
labourers  and  hangers-on  on  the  outskirts  of 
business.  To  describe  the  dwellings  of  the  supe- 
rior class  in  Bloomsbury,  Islington,  or  Camden 
Town,  he  might  say  that  the  door-steps  were 
kept  clean,  the  doors  shut,  and  the  children  who 
played  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  houses,  respect- 
ably clad.  The  houses  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  three  floors  and  a basement,  with  kitchen, 
&c.,  while  each  floor  contained  two  rooms,  of  an 
average  size  of  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  9 ft.  by  12  ft. 
or  13  ft.  Each  floor  was  usually  occupied  by  a 
separate  family,  with  yard  and  water-closet  con- 
venience to  all.  The  front  room  was  generally 
a sitting-room,  and  the  back  a bedroom.  But 
in  the  adjoining  streets,  occupied  by  the  second 
or  inferior  class,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
door-step  was  unwashed,  the  door  itself  generally 
open,  and  the  children  in  the  street  more 
numerous  and  worse  clad.  The  houses  were 
not  occupied  in  floors,  but  in  single  rooms,  except 
in  cases  where  there  were  grown-up  children. 
In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  were  occupied,  he  would  next 
refer  to  some  statistics  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  collected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  a fellow  of  the  Institute.  It  seemed 
that  1,500  rooms  were  visited  in  that  parish, 
with  the  following  results.  There  were  of 
dwellings  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  upwards, 
only  8i  per  cent. ; of  two  rooms,  28  per  cent. ; 
and  of  one  room,  63^  per  cent.  This  result 
brought  out  one  fact,  which  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  a fact,  namely,  that  63^  of  the  labouring 
classes  occupied  but  single  rooms.  Then,  with 
regard  to  beds,  it  was  ascertained  there  were 
but  13  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  which  pos- 
sessed three  or  more  beds,  whilst  44  per  cent, 
possessed  two  beds,  and  43  per  cent,  one  bed 
only.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  line  of  solution 
hitherto  followed, — the  worst  cases  had  been 
accepted  as  the  type,  and  volumes  of  newspaper 
articles  bad  been  written  on  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, a nobleman  of  great  philanthropy,  had 
recently  stated,  at  Nottingham,  that  no  decent 
dwelling  shonld  have  less  accommodation  than 
three  bedrooms,  thereby  laying  it  down  as  a 
dogma  that  the  poor  man’s  dwelling  must  consist 
of  at  least  three  rooms.  In  his  (Professor 
Kerr’s)  opinion,  the  model  loflging-houses,  as  at 
present  constructed,  provided  accommodation  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  were  con- 
sequently expensive  beyond  their  means.  In 
order  to  lessen  e.xpenae,  the  size  of  each  room 
was  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  yet  the  cost  of 
each  dwelling  averaged  from  150L  to  200Z. 
Allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  ground- 
rent,  taxes,  repairs,  free  accommodation  for  the 
custodian,  losses  by  empty  rooms,  &c.,  and  after 
deducting  these  it  was  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
lowest  possible  rent  at  which  these  dwellings 
could  be  obtained  was  from  5s.  to  6a.  per  week. 
Such  were  the  returns,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  new  buildings  and  picked  tenants  ; for  it  was 
well  known  that  so  great  was  the  competition 
for  those  homes,  that  the  owner  had  only  to 
select  the  most  eligible  from  a crowd  of  appli- 
cants. Now,  he  would  ask,  what  sort  of 
dwelling  was  really  wanted  by  the  poor  ? and 
he  would  give  the  answer,  namely,  single-room 
accommodation.  It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem 
strange  that  an  architect  shonld  be  the  person 
to  get  up  and  advocate  a return  to  single 
rooms ; but  that  was  not  precisely  what  be 
contended,  as  he  would  be  prepared  to  show. 
The  poor  man  said  the  rent  must  not  exceed 
4s.  per  week,  including  taxes  and  water  supply, 
because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  more. 
Then,  again,  the  poor  man’s  room  must  not  be 
too  large,  or  he  would  not  be  able  to  furnish’itj 
nor  must  the  apparatus  bo  too  complicated, 
because  the  habits  of  the  poor  were  simple,  and 
the  usage  which  the  apparatus  received  was 
often  rough.  Looking  at  all  these  considerations, 
the  labouring  man,  when  asked  what  it  was  he 
wanted,  wonld  reply,  a single  room.  Nor  was 
the  idea,  when  examined,  at  all  preposterous, 
much  less  unreasonable.  In  olden  times,  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  common  hall  was  the 
kitchen,  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  sleep- 
ing-room. The  meal  was  cooked  in  one  part  of 
the  room,  the  family  assembled  in  another,  and 
the  guest  was  provided  with  a snug  corner 
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furthest  from  the  door,  where  ho  lay  on  clean 
straw  or  rushes  with  his  feet  towards  the  fire. 
Such  was  even  the  accommodation  of  the 
yeoman  class  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  such  was  the 
custom  in  the  houses  of  small  farmers  in  portions 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  even  in  the 
present  day.  He  would  at  once  meet  the 
objection  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  which  he 
could  anticipate,  and  for  which  he  would  provide 
— contending,  however,  that  delicacy,  after  all, 
was  a matter  of  degree.  He  did  not  hold  that 
the  women  of  tho  working  classes  were  less 
delicate  in  their  ideas  of  propriety  than  their 
wealthier  sisters ; but  he  contended  that,  making 
allowance  for  degrees  of  delicacy,  and  for  the 
many  resources  of  delicacy  which  women  could 
supply,  much  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  by  the  substitution  of 
comparatively  spacious,  but  low-priced,  single 
rooms  for  the  small  rooms  at  high  rents  now 
provided,  as  the  only  accommodation  to  meet  the 
case.  There  was,  for  instance,  among  the  poor, 
a large  proportion  of  single  women,  and  married 
couples  who  had  no  children.  There  was  another 
proportion  of  married  people  (and,  for  that 
matter,  of  unmarried  people  too)  who  had  young 
children  ; there  was  another  proportion  who  had 
children  grown  up ; there  was,  unfortunately,  a 
proportion  of  widows  left  with  young  children, 
and  also  a proportion  of  widows  who  had  female 
children  only.  Now,  all  these  classes  wanted 
bnt  one  room,  provided  that  single  room  were 
sufficiently  spacious.  According  to  a table 
of  calculations  which  he  had  prepared  (and 
which  he  illustrated  on  the  drawing-board), 
68  per  cent,  might  be  accommodated  in 
one  room,  24  per  cent,  in  two  rooms,  while 
those  who  required  three  rooms  would  be  but 
8 per  cent.  He  suggested,  then,  the  introduc- 
tion more  generally  of  single  rooms,  say  20  ft. 
by  17  ft.,  with  a balcony  in  front  4 ft.  wide,  and 
another  behind,  8 ft.  wide  by  17  ft.  long,  which 
would  do  for  a back  yard,  drying,  or  play-ground, 
&o.  There  would  be  one  common  staircase,  and 
one  common  water-closet.  Objection  might,  he 
knew,  be  raised  to  the  latter,  on  the  score  of 
delicacy  ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
poor  did  not  regard  many  things  as  indelicate 
which  persons  in  affluent  circumstances  might 
view  with  natural  repugnance.  He  would  have 
the  top  floor  built  with  an  attic  for  the  usoof 
those  who  required  more  accommodation,  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  a small  increase  of 
rent  for  it.  He  would  do  away  with  all  such 
complicated  and  expensive  matters  as  cooking- 
ranges,  oven,  boiler,  <tc.,  because  the  habits  of 
the  poor  were  very  simple,  and  they  would 
rather  cook  in  their  own  way  than  be  liable  to 
pay  for  any  apparatus  which  they  might  injure 
in  using.  He  would  also  have  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  plainest  and  most  convenient 
construction,  the  former,  for  instance,  “ ledge,” 
and  the  latter,  casements.  He  would  have  a 
brick  and  cement  partition  extending  a portion 
of  the  way  into  the  room,  which  might  be  so 
used  as  to  make  a certain  seclusion,  so  far  as  the 
beds  were  concerned,  while  if  further  subdivision 
were  considered  desirable,  a thin  wooden  par- 
tition might  be  run  up  at  very  little  cost.  The 
floor  space  would  then  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  and  the  whole  might  be  kept  clean 
without  entailing  much  labour  on  the  poor  man’s 
wife.  Ho  believed  that  single  rooms  such  as 
he  ventured  iu  all  humility  to  recommend, 
might  be  built  for  701.  per  room,  including  bal- 
conies and  share  of  public  staircase  and  water- 
closet.  He  estimated  that  a building  so  con- 
structed would  yield  9 per  cent.,  and  include 
everything  but  water  service  and  taxes.  Ho 
calculated  that  the  ground  floor  (including 
washhouse)  would  produce  Gs.  per  week,  the 
first  floor  3s.  Gd.,  the  second  floor  38.,  and  the 
top  floor  (with  the  attic)  4s.  The  ground-rent 
and  outgoings  would  not,  be  estimated,  cost 
more  than  SUs.  per  room  per  annum,  admitting, 
of  course,  that  the  site  was  not  expensive,  be- 
cause no  one  could  suppose  that  model  lodging- 
houses  could  be  built  on  remunerative  terms  in 
fashionable  situations,  nor  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  every  foot  of  ground  was  worth  a fabulous 
sum. 

In  regarding  the  subiect,  he  desired  to  say  that 
he  put  all  sentimental  considerations  aside,  and 
viewed  it  from  what  he  ventured  to  think  was 
the  sensible  aud  practical  point — namely,  from 
a purely  business  point  of  view,  as  based  upon 
figures  and  calculations.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
vide exactly  what  was  wanted  by  the  poor  man, 
and  to  provide  it  at  such  remunerative  rates  to 
the  capitalist  as  would  induce  him  to  invest  in 


this  description  of  property.  Tho  benevolence 
of  individuals  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
rated, but,  after  all,  individual  efforts  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  could  do  but  little 
to  meet  the  evil,  while  he  denounced  as  chi- 
merical and  unsound  any  appeal  to  the  State  to 
aid  iu  the  matter.  The  great  thing  to  be  done 
was.  in  his  opinion,  to  ascertain  and  provide 
precisely  what  the  poor  man  wanted,  and  then  to 
devise  means  for  supplying  it  so  that  it  could 
return  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  speculator. 
If  anything  he  had  said  could  help  in  that  object, 
he  would  consider  himself  amply  compensated 
for  any  labour  and  attention  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  subject. 

The  President  said,  that  as  no  paper  would  be 
read  that  night  fortnight,  it  was  proposed  to  take 
the  discussion  on  the  next  night  of  meeting.  It 
might  nob  be  possible  for  him  to  attend  on  that 
occasion,  and  therefore  he  desired  to  express  his 
obligations  to  Professor  Kerr  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  bronght  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  Institute.  Iu  that  manner  he 
entirely  agreed,  for,  without  discarding  the 
efforts  of  philanthropy,  Professor  Kerr  bad 
pointed  to  the  sensible  application  of  the  best 
means  to  the  best  end.  The  thing  to  be  attained 
was,  to  get  a better  dwelling  for  the  poor  man 
without  taxing  his  pocket  too  much.  They  had 
all  heard  a great  deal,  of  late  years,  in  reference 
to  the  necessity  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 
His  own  experience  had  reference  more  especially 
to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  question  ; but  on  the 
present  occasion  it  was  not  proposed  to  mix  up 
the  two  questions,  bub  to  consider  that  relating 
to  the  town  exclusively.  He  wished,  therefore, 
that  when  the  matter  came  to  be  discussed  there 
would  be  a large  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  who  would  nob  only  “ ofl’er  a few  ob- 
servations,” but  put  forward  views  and  ideas 
which  might  form  a solid  discussion,  and  be 
valuable  should  the  subject  be  brought  nuder 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  during  the  en- 
suing session. 


THE  OLD  WAY. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  nearly  every 
conceivable  subject  connected  with  art,  and  not 
a month  passes  without  one,  as  well  as  papers  at 
various  Art- Societies ; bub  neither  the  volumes 
nor  the  papers  seem  in  any  way  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  to  be  long  enough.  If  this  be  neces- 
sary for  mere  details  of  art  and  antiquarianiem, 
how  much  is  needed  for  the  bringing  about  so 
vast  a change,  from  the  present  system  of  art- 
manufacture  to  the  revival  of  the  past  system 
of  art-individuality,  from  the  action  of  many  in 
the  production  of  an  art-work  to  the  action  of 
one.  I can,  therefore,  sir,  only  ask  your  per- 
mission to  merely  indicate  the  right  road  as  I 
see  it. 

Much  more  might  he  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  on  its  origin,  its 
precise  vocation  in  art  action,  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  worked,  its  position  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  on  its  present  position,  when  it 
may  be  said  to  have  returned  very  nearly  to  the 
state  it  was  in  when  in  Canon-row,  and  on  its 
relation  in  detail  to  such  an  institution  as  the 
Institute.  In  a few  lines  this  is  impossible,  but 
I may  just  observe  that  its  vocation  from  the 
very  first  was,  iu  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word, 
revolutionary,  and  the  change  it  proposed 
organic ; and  that  in  going  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  it  became  a public  instead  of  a 
private  institution.  It  has  now,  as  I have  said, 
reverted  to  its  orignal  position ; is  a private 
society  j and,  barring  its  revolutionary  element, 
is  fairly  on  terms  of  equality  with  any  other  of 
the  ordinary  Art-Societies.  It  has  sunk  down 
to  its  idea. 

Fine  art  is  a progress  ; architecture  is  a pro- 
gress, whatever  the  hinderances  to  it  may  be.  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  still  and  go  on  from  year 
to  year  in  the  same  way,  in  perpetual  routine. 
Hence,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Museum,  in 
1851,  a very  great  movement,  if  not  advance, 
has  taken  place  in  architectural  practice,  and 
yet  more  so,  if  we  revert  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Gothic  movement,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
Pugin.  Then,  as  all  well  know,  the  sole  object  of 
an  architect  was  to  copy  some  old  village  church 
or  other,  its  arrangements,  its  details,  and  its 
carving  ; nobody  dreamed  of  inventing  anything; 
the  problem  was,  what  will  the  funds  and  pre- 
judices enable  me  to  keep  of  the  ancient  detail? 
What  is  now  the  state  of  things  ? Let  Mr.  Scott 


answer, — “ I am  convinced,  by  the  productions 
of  a large  number  of  our  ‘Gothic’  architects, 
that  they  too  much  neglect  this,”  i.  e.,  to  leave 
their  architecture  in  its  normal  and  abstract 
form  by  the  study  of  ancient  examples,  ‘‘  while 
the  constant  confessions  of  young  men  seeking 
office  employment,  proves  that  the  study  of  old 
examples  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.” 
This  is  a little  hard  on  the  poor  assistants  ; for 
the  truth  really  is,  that  the  architect  himself, 
and,  his  assistants,  like  the  office  tracing-book 
and  the  architect’s  library,  are  storehouses  of 
precedent  and  old  examples,  picked  up  every- 
where, and  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  not 
from  village  churches  only  and  English  cathe- 
drals, bnt  from  the  face  of  almost  all  Europe. 
The  Gothic  of  the  present  hour  is  not  as  it  was 
when  Pugin  began,  the  Gothic  of  England,  but 
the  Gothic  and  tho  Eenaissance  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  but, — and  this  is  the  main  point  now, — 
it  is  nearly  all  got  from  books  and  representations 
on  paper.  It  is  the  old  art  all  jumbled  together, 
passed  through  a manufactory,  and  “offered  up” 
to  the  public  by  brainless  workmen,  i.e.,  as  mere 
tools  in  new  materials.  Tho  clerks  are  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Yet  another  consideration.  Mr.  Scott  says 
that  architecture  has  always  been  in  times  past 
a progress,  and  that  one  style  followed  on  and 
immediately  sprang  out  of  its  predecessor;  that 
is,  that  Perpendicular  Gothic  sprang  out  of 
Decorated,  and  Decorated  out  of  Early  English, 
and  so  on  ; and  that  one  man  learnt  bis  archi- 
tecture of  his  predecessor,  and  in  turn  taught  it 
to  his  successor.  True,  entirely  true  ; but  how  ? 
This,  sir,  is  now  the  point,  and  the  problem  of 
tho  future.  Mr.  Scott  has  nothing  more  to  say 
about  it.  He  has  just  left  the  whole  question 
where  it  was,  and  so  has  in  reality  done  nothing 
whatever. 

To  develop  in  detail  such  an  intricate  and 
nnthooght  of  subject  as  this  is  obviously  impos- 
sible here.  A goodly  volume  might  be  written 
on  it.  It  is,  indeed  a curious  subject  how,  in 
the  brain  of  any  man,  or  iu  the  brains  of  any 
succession  of  men,  the  forms  of  the  Early  Gothic 
got  to  develop  themselves  into  the  forms  of  the 
Late  Gothic.  It  was  certainly  not  accomplished 
by  the  modem  architectural  and  manufacturing 
process.  For  shortness’  sake,  I must  suppose  a 
case.  Pugin,  in  a galvanic  sort  of  way,  revived 
Gothic  architecture  ; and,  wandering  about  in 
search  of  a teacher,  found  not  one  only,  but  a 
whole  multitude,  from  Early  Norman  to  Late 
Perpendicular,  and  so  spent  hia  useful  life  in 
wandering  about  picking  up  the  architectural 
pebbles,  digesting  them,  aud  then  building  up 
as  cheaply  as  possible  copies  of  the  old  churches. 
Bub  let  us  suppose,  instead  of  this,  that  he  had 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  the  successor 
that  might  have  been  of  the  builder  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ; as  that  architect  of 
the  works  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  and 
learnt  of  the  Decorated  man  who  went  before 
him.  Wliat  would  he  then  have  done,  aud  how  ? 
Books  and  paper  copies  of  precedent  had  no 
existence;  art  schools  had  not  been  thought  of; 
working  your  brains  through  the  hands  of  others 
had  not  suggested  itself,  or  the  chapel  would 
not  have  been  Italian  brick  Gothic ; and  foreign 
precedent  could  not  help,  it  was  too  far 
off.  I am  stating  an  ancient  case,  not  now 
advocating  it.  Pugin  would  have  been  under 
one  master,  Perpendicular  Gothic,  particu- 
larly the  College  Chapel,  his  mind  otherwise 
architecturally  vacant : what,  then,  would  he 
have  done  with  the  problem  of  another  college 
chapel  to  build  suitable  to  the  wants  and  fancies 
of  his  own  day.  I think  the  heraldic  carving  of 
that  chapel  almost  unrivalled,  and  truly  ad- 
mirable. Pugin,  as  it  was,  and  as  he  did  work, 
copied,  or  rather  tried  to  copy,  this  very  carving; 
but  bad  he  gone  to  work  in  the  way  I have  sup- 
posed, he  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a 
mode  of  working  out  a new  architectural  pro- 
blem. He  would  have  worked  into  his  new 
chapel  the  heraldry,  or  whatever  else  it  might 
have  been,  of  the  people  about  him.  The  changes 
of  Gothic  may  be  read  in  its  heraldry  ; and  the 
armour  to  be  found  in  the  Perpendicular  is  as 
diflerent  from  that  found  in  the  Early  English  as 
the  present  needle-gun  is  from  a cross-bow.  The 
details  of  the  past  were  never  copied.  Pugin 
would  have  done  differently,  and  been  another 
kind  of  architect,  and  afforded  to  hia  pupils  and 
followers  another  kind  of  example,  and  Gothic 
architecture  would  not  have  been  Gothic,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  at  all,  but  Modern.  Such 
a problem  as  this  cannot  bo  worked  out  by  any 
one  through  assistants  and  clerks ; it  must  be 
the  hard  work  of  individuality  and  personal 
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artistic  power.  One  thonght  more.  The  cbapel 
arrargemeuts  of  porcb,  nave,  cbancel,  and  soon, 
Pugin  himself,  and  all  who  have  followed  him, 
have  tried  bard  to  copy,  trusting  that  tnodernism 
would  fit  itself  comfortably  into  them.  But. 
alas ! one  thing  has  been  forgotten  ; this,  that 
the  primitive  ideas  on  which  the  old  arrange- 
ments  were  baaed,  and  of  which  they  were  the 
■material  expressions,  change  in  age  and  genera- 
tion, and  poor  Pugin,  when  he  planned  a church 
fib  for  the  fourteenth  centnry,  failed  to  find  out 
that  that  church  was  gone  and  another,  though 
still  the  same,  waa  in  its  place.  We  most  sup- 
pose that  in  the  future  the  architect  will  think 
out  these  general  and  leading  problems  for  him- 
self ; and  this  brings  ns  ac  once,  though  too 
shortly,  to  details  and  to  the  clerks,  and  assist- 
ants, and  workmen  to  whom  they  are  left;  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  the  clerks  of  the 
works  and  builders’  foremen,  who  are  in  reality 
the  modem  icnrHng  successors  of  the  old  archi- 
tects, for  is  it  not  they  who  set  out  the  work,  such 
as  it  is  ? 

To  speak  of  them  all  here  is  obviously  im- 
possible. I can  but  feebly  indicate  a general 
conrse  by  liinting  at  one  or  two  special  art 
trades,  at  their  present  position,  and  at  what  may 
be  done.  It  is  not  improvement  that  will  do  anv 
good,  as  will  be  seen,  but  entire  reversal  of  the 
present  system  of  art  action  that  is  wanted. 
They  must  pass  from  the  regions  of  manufacture 
to  that  of  bona  fide  art.  From  acting  as  mere 
tools,  those  who  now  assi.st  in  their  production 
must  not  as  artist  workmen,  however  humble 
the  character  of  the  work  they  produce  may  be. 

While  in  Canon-row  it  chanced  I had  a pupil 
in  the  “tea-tray”  trade.  His  object  was  to 
learn  to  draw;  and  though  anybody  can,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  learn  to  draw,  though 
not  to  colour,  this  youth  coiild  colour,  but  could 
not  draw.  He  said  be  coloured  at  once,  and 
needed  no  instruction.  He  did  not  appear  to 
think  very  highly  of  the  tea-tray  colouring  trade, 
and  went  to  some  trouble  to  describe  it  all  to 
me.  I raised  it  not  a little  in  his  estimation  by 
informing  him  that  it  was  precisely  like  church 
stained-glass  window  work.  Doing  the  borders 
of  a window  and  a smart  tea-tray  are  precisely 
the  same  operations.  The  product  of  the  one 
may  hang  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  other  per- 
haps swing  in  the  wind  outside  a cheap  sauce- 
pan shop.  Nobody  expects  to  find  the  name  of 
the  painter  in  the  corner  of  a tea-board;  but 
few  can  find  it  in  that  of  a painted  window,  and 
when  there  we  know  it  is  always  forged.  What 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  demo  with  tr.ays  and  win- 
dows ? problems  of  the  very  deepest  6i"nifi- 
cance  in  art,  and  the  keys,  in  fact,  to  a new 
position  in  fiue-art  education  and  action.  That 
a painted  window  for  a cathedral  should,  in 
these  days,  come  to  be  manufactured  is  iudeod  a 
notable  thing. 

Both  windows  and  trays  are  fairly  the  work 
of  the  artist  workman.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a tea-board  should  not  be  a work  of  art  as  well 
as  a window ; but,  to  keep  within  limits,  we 
must  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  painted 
Window  trade.  What  is  it,  and  how  is  it 
■worked  P It  is  worth  inquiry,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  art  trades  ever  devised : anybody 
can  organize  a firm,  and  boys  can  do  the  work 
as  well  as  men,  and  sometimes  better.  It  is  a 
^raponnd  business,  and  everybody  concerned 
in  it,  from  the  architect  to  the  fireman,  deserves 
credit.  The  resultant  work  is  no  one’s,  for  it  is 
everybody’s.  The  architect  often  claims  it,  and 
generally  gets  it,  unfortunately  for  him  ; the 
drawer  of  the  cartoon  claims  it;  the ’lead 
manipulator  ought  to  have  some  of  the  credit,  I 
think,  but  he  certainly  does  not  get  it ; the  gl^s 
colonrmanmig!  t by  some  simple  souls  be  thour-ht 
to  have  some  faint  claim  to  his  own  work,  bot 
does  any  one  know  that  such  a being  exists  ? Of 
the  fireman  or  the  fire  I say  nothing,  though 
anciently  both  ho  and  it  were  items  in  church 
■window  painting.  In  short,  as  all  know,  it  is 
simply  a business,  a manufacture  ; and  the  sole 
problem  with  those  few  who  do  know  what  is 
going  on  18  that  put  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  H.  Christian,— “ What  are  onr 
snccessora  to  do  with  the  glass  which  we  have 
offered  up  everywhere  ?”  (A  Bomewhatastound- 
ing  question  from  a subordinate.)  What  indeed  ^ 

It  IS  the  very  saddest  of  all  the  art  trades,  and 
the  most  shameful ; in  harmony  certainly  with  a 
new  cheap  church,  but  shameful  when  the  glass  is 
stuck  into  the  wall  of  an  old  one.  Nothing  can 
help  It  but  revolution ; a change  of  method  of  pro- 
duction ; another  way  of  bringing  a window  into 
CTistence:  and  this  brings  ns  again  to  the  idea  of 


actual  workman  ani  artist  himself,  and  getting 
onr  work  direct  from  him.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  art  firms.  It  is  the  asking  for  ctAics  as  well 
as  art.  It  is  the  according  simply  to  every  man 
his  due.  Art  in  the  place  of  manufactnre. 

It  would  seem  of  but  of  little  use  to  lay  down 
theoretical  modes  of  art-action  without  some  one 
or  more  examples  to  show  their  practical  bear- 
ing and  application.  This  I propose  to  do,  if  you 
will  permit  it,  by  citing  that  of  the  Westminster 
Chapter-honse,  the  restoration  (!)  of  which  has  now 
commenced.  A better  example  cannot  be 
selected  ; it  will  show  the  gulph  there  is  between 
the  past  and  present,  and  the  utter  uselessness 
of  trying  to  improve  art  while  the  present  system 
of  art-action  continues.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
four  or  five  art-influences  now  at  work  doing 
good  as  is  generally  thought,  but  which,  in  sober 
reality,  are  total  hinderancea  to  the  getting  art 
at  all,  to  which,  sir,  I would  ask  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  as  texts  to  be  learnt. 

First,  an  architect  now,  as  recognised  by  the 
Institute,  is  an  employer  of  art-labour,  but  not 
an  art-labourer  himself ; he  purchases  the  labour 
with  the  paper  on  which  it  is  expended,  and 
takes,  as  he  has  a right  to  do,  the  profit  on  his 
capital,  and  with  it — and  this  he  has  no  right  to 
do — the  credit  of  the  work  so  done.  In  reality 
he  is  not  an  artist,  but  an  arfc-capitalist. 

Secondly,  the  architect’s  clerk,  though  acting 
fairly  as  an  indicative  draughtsman  and  an 
artist,  can  never,  as  things  now  are,  produce  any 
artistic  result  consequent  on  the  fact  of  his 
working,  not  as  an  individual  art-workman,  but 
as  part  of  an  apparatus  or  machine;  all  he  does 
is  either  to  blot  out  the  art-work  or  impression 
made  by  another  who  has  preceded  him,  or,  he 
is  followed  by  another  who  does  but  blot  out 
what  he  has  written. 

Thirdly,  the  drawing  or  indication  of  art  (not 
the  ai’t  itself)  being  thus  manufactured,  the 
next  process,  as  all  know,  is  to  hand  this  drawing 
to  the  exeentive  workman  through  the  medium 
of  a non-working  capitalist  manufacturer  (say 
of  stained  glass),  who  treats  the  work,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  a work  not  to  be  written,  but  to 
be  manufactured,  like  a pin  or  a nail,  by  a suc- 
cession of  hands  one  after  another,  thus  destroy- 
ing all  individuality  and  art-writing,  i.e.,  life  of 
art.  This  is  perhaps  more  fatal  than  the  ad- 
verse influence  just  mentioned  ; he,  the  mann- 
facturer,  taking  the  credit  of  it.  And  fourthly, 
the  lowest,  though  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  melancholy  fact  of  the  workmen  of  the 
present  day  being  all  of  them  mere  machines,  or, 
rather,  animated  tools.  The  workman  is 


known  in  the  world.  The  faculty  of  art  was  a 
natural  creation  which  every  one  possessed, 
more  or  less  ; but  the  superior  power  was  only 
given  to  a few.  It  would  be  a sad  thing  indeed 
if  every  man  and  woman  was  an  artist.  There 
was  a genius  in  art  as  in  other  things.  In 
mathematics,  even,  there  was  a genins ; for 
mathematics  was  nothing  more  than  bringing 
down  to  figures  the  imaginations  and  calculations 
of  the  mind.  The  utility  of  drawing  was  very 
great,  not  only  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a matter 
of  business  and  a source  of  information.  The 
late  General  Dundas,  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  always  used  to  stop  any  of  his 
officers  who  were  describing  part  of  a country, 
with  the  remark,— “Draw  it,  my  dear  fellow  j 
two  or  three  lines  with  the  pencil  will  do  much 
better  than  description.”  The  same  thing  held 
true  with  regard  to  workmen.  Art  had  been 
generally  known  all  over  the  globe,  but  it  was  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  it  was  in  some  sort  an  indication  of 
the  intellectnal  condition  of  the  people.  In 
proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the  early  ignorance 
of  aiirial  perspective.  He  would  urge  all  his 
young  hearers  who  were  students  of  art  to  per- 
severe, as  with  real  taste  and  perseverance  suc- 
cess was  almost  sure  to  follow.  The  study  of 
art  was  like  a seed  placed  in  the  ground. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  it  for  some  time;  at  last 
there  was  the  appearance  of  something  break- 
ing through  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; ic  spread 
and  grew  to  be  in  some  cases  a splendid  plant 
or  tree. 


smart  workman,  but  knows  net  what  he  is 
doing : his  are  a pair  of  hands,  animated  and 
directed  by  others,  not  himself.  This  is.  of 
conrse,  fatal  to  art, /or  is  it  not  the  hand  <f  the 
workman  which  is  'L'isible  everywhere  ? 

This  is  the  modern  system  of  fine-art  action  ; 
It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the  direct  reverse  of  the 
old  way.  The  doomed  Chapter-house  will  show 
this  old  way  dimly  peeping  through  the  modern 
system.  c.  Beuce  Alle.v. 


MR.  G.  CRUIKSHANK  ON  ART. 


Mr.  Cruikshank  presided  at  a distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Art,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  he 
knew  only  of  two  universal  languages, — one  was 
art,  and  the  other  kindness.  These  languages 
were  sometimes  mistaken  ; but,  generally  speak- 
ing, understood  throughout  the  world.  The 
savage  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but,  strange 
to  say,  he  could  draw.  The  late  Capt.  Marryat 
was  travelling  in  the  wilds  of  America  on  one 
occasion,  whim,  going  throngh  a forest,  he  ob- 
served  that  the  savages  had  carved  out  fi-mres 
on  the  trees  in  order  to  direct  the  travellers  the 
way  to  go ; and  on  a tree  on  the  banks  of  a river 
there  was  carved  the  figure  of  a canoe  npside 
down  with  human  feet  above  it,  as  a warning  to 
the  travellers  not  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
at  thac  point.  The  same  sort  of  thing  might  be 
done  at  onr  railway  crossings  now,  thou^  the 
jiiirpoae  was  perhaps  better  answered  by  words. 
With  respect  to  the  production  of  works  of  art, 
It  was  impossible  to  go  back  far  enough.  He 
had  seen  in  an  institution  in  London  some  carv- 
ings upon  animals’  bones  that  were  dag  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  South  of  America,  among  flint 
knives,  and  so  on.  On  these  bone.s  were  carved 
outlines  of  figures,  and  upon  the  end  of  one  of 
them  a stng,  which  would  have  done  ver^r  ttaII 


MR.  GAMBIER  PARRY  ON  ART. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  Gloucester 
School  of  Art,  Mr.  Parry  presided,  and  in  his- 
address  he  said  If  there  are  two  things  that 
should  unite  in  our  aympaties,  they  are  art  and 
religion ; for  they  are  the  two  highest  matters 
that  we  can  apply  our  minds  to.  I mean  highest, 
not  as  necessarily  the  apex  of  intellectual 
attainment ; but  I mean  that  they  are  the 
highest  aim  and  object  to  which  our  highest 
faculties  can  possibly  be  applied  ; because  they 
are  the  modes  of  expressing  those  highest 
faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed.  If  wo 
mean,  then,  that  it  shall  be  of  use  to  us,  we  must 
go  in  for  it  in  its  highest  grade.  But,  coming 
down  at  once  to  the  clear  practical  ground  of 
the  working  man  : we  are  hero  to  elevate  him, 
to  do  him  good,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
raising  himself.  And  I hold  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  we  are  capable  of  giving  him,  anything 
that  will  combine  more  strongly  things  neces- 
sary to  his  advancement,  it  is  the  working  of 
the  mind,  the  training  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  hand,  in  the  practice 
of  art.  I look  upon  art  as  a great  object  of 
national  education ; and  it  is  not  I alone  who 
look  upon  it  in  that  light — it  is  publicly  recog- 
nised as  such.  I want  you  to  get  over  the  idea 
that  art  is  only  a matter  of  amusement.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I say  that  for  educational 
purposes  art  has  been  ncknotvledged  as  a 
matter  of  national  necessity.  Twenty-five 
years  sgo  there  was  no  idea  of  the  kind. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  England  was  a very  artistic- 
nation  : we  know  it  from  history  and  from  the 
remains  in  our  libraries  and  museums.  T^'orks 
of  art  were  then  valued  on  the  Continent  because 
they  were  English.  After  that  troubles  arose, 
commercial,  social,  and  political  difficulties  ; and 
we,  being  an  energetic  nation,  threw  onrselves 
into  everything  heart  and  soul,  and  we  settled 
down  into  the  hard  work  and  stir  of  life  and 
business;  and  art  was  left  neglected.  But, 
having  gained  our  position,  there  was  then  time 
to  consider  these  things.  Allowing  John  Bull  to- 
be  a very  excellent  fellow,  still  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  in  bis  very  nature  a good  deal  of 
room  for  refinement ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
lending  his  mind  to  higher  contemplation  than 
that  of  the  common  ordinary  things  of  human 
life,  the  opinion  has  grown  here  very  strongly 
and  very  surprisingly  that  art  must  be  taken 
up,  and  that  by  the  Government,  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  n.ational  education.  Do  nob 
suppose  that  I am  putting  art  on  stilts.  I want 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
working  man.  If  yon  look  npon  the  matter 
in  a commercial  view,  I think  that  there  is 
one  phase  of  it  which  has  escaped  expression. 

It  has  been  stated  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
that  art  has  a commercial  value.  But 
there  is  another  way  of  looking  upon  it. 

I say  that  the  more  spheres  of  action  yon  open 
to  your  public,  the  more  opportunity  there  will 
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be  for  the  development;  of  native  genins  and 
talent.  There  may  bo  men  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  who  are  only  equal  to  the  hewing 
of  wood  and  drawing  of  water.  Bat  you  do  not 
know  what  a man  may  be  from  his  exterior.  He 
may  be  richly  endowed  for  aught  you  know  had 
he  only  opportunity  to  show  it.  Afford  him  that 
opportunity — draw  him  out — help  him  to  give 
his  talent  expression.  Take  the  class  above  that 
of  the  working-class — the  highly-educated  gen- 
tlemen of  Eton  and  Oxford.  A very  intimate 
friend  of  mine  passed  through  both  with  a most 
admirable  character,  without  going  in  very 
strongly  for  any  one  thing.  Ho  was  a thorough- 
going, hearty  fellow,  excellent  at  football  at  Eton, 
and  a boating  man  at  Oxford.  He  was  altogether 
a capital  fellow,  and  a serions  fellow  too.  But 
he  never  knew  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  him. 
He  began  as  he  was  leaving  Oxford  to  think 
about  a profession.  He  was  too  old  for  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Law  ? Well,  he  felt  that  was 
not  his  way  at  all.  Take  holy  orders  ? That 
would  have  been  according  to  his  sympathies, 
but  he  felt  it  was  not  his  line.  And  so  he  beat 
about,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  he 
put  himself  into  an  architect’s  office.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  whole  of 
England,  ono  of  the  most  poetical  architects  of 
the  present  time.  And  that  was  the  last  pro- 
fession he  thought  of : he  never  dreamt  he  was 
fit  for  it.  So  it  may  be  that  a man  who  is  hew- 
ing ^wood  and  drawing  water  may  be  one  who 
would  bo  an  honour  to  his  country  if  you  would 
only  give  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
power. 


be  gently  restraining  his  charger.  It  was  the 
desire  of  her  Majesty,  as  the  official  description 
of  the  statue  reminds  us,  that  in  this — one  of  the 
series  of  equestrian  statues  by  Thorneycroft — the 
prince  should  be  represented  in  military  dress. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  her  Majesty 
visited  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  studio,  and  lent  the 
sculptor  the  uniform  worn  by  the  prince,  as 
also  the  saddle-cloth.  The  prince’s  favourite 
charger  was  likewise  placed  by  the  Queen  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  bronze  figure  stands  is  of  grey 
Dartmoor  granite,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
polished. 


IKAHGURATION  OF  THE  ALBERT 
STATUE  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Heu  Majesty,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  Princess  Louise, 
and  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  inaugurated  the  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  at  Wolverhampton, 
on  Friday  in  last  week.  The  route  of  streets 
throughout  from  the  High  Green  Station  by 


EARLY  REMAINS  IN  SOUTHWARK 
STREET. 

BEITISH  ABCH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Association, 
Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  after  various 
interesting  communications  had  been  made  by 
Lord  Boston,  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  and  others, 
Mr.  Wimble  exhibited  a large  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities,  with  a few  relics  of  earlier  British 
times,  procured  with  the  utmost  industry  during 
the  month  of  November,  from  some  diggings  in 
Southwark  - street,  between  Southwark- 
square  and  Winchester-street.  He  had  been 
assisted  in  his  observations  by  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming,  who  gave  a particular  account  of 
the  discovery,  and  was  half-disposed  to  view 
the  spot  as  the  site  of  a “ lake  dwelling.”  This 

led  to  a highly  interesting  discussion,  in  which 

Mr.  Thos.  Wright,  M.A.,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hills,  and  others,  took  part.  The  space 
had  been  examined  by  sinking  about  a dozen 
pits,  G fc.  square,  and  in  every  instance,  except 
one,  the  pits,  when  sunk  4 or  5 ft.,  disclosed  oak 
and  beech  piles  standing  in  parallel  rows.  Above 
them  was  found  the  abundance  of  Roman  ware 
and  other  works  exhibited,  and  lower  down  the 
British  remains.  The  chairman  thought  the 
evidence  of  the  age  of  the  piles  deficient,  and 
this  without  casting  any  doubt  upon  the  age  of 


On  the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is 
advancing  rapidly.  That  portion  of  the  Garden 
doomed  to  disappear  has  been  attacked  on  all 
points.  The  line  of  the  new  transversal  street, 
which  is  to  limit  the  Garden  on  the  sonth  side, 
passes  to  the  left  of  the  temporary  pavilion  in 
which  lectures  on  arboriculture  were  delivered  ; 
crosses  the  lilac  shrubberies  near  the  pear-tree 
orchard ; demolishes  totally  the  little  building, 
now  standing,  of  the  Convent  of  the  Chartreux ; 
and,  leaving  intact  the  pretty  summerhouse 
devoted  to  agriculture,  gains  the  Rue  de  I'Oaest, 
at  the  BList  of  the  Rue  Vavin. 

The  works  of  restoration  of  the  exterior  of 
Notre  Dame  have  been  nearly  completed. 

At  the  New  Hdtel  Dieu,  the  works  for  the 
foundation  are  actively  progressing. 

According  to  the  Presse,  the  decorative  paint- 
ings of  the  interior  of  the  new  church  of  La 
Trinito  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jobbe- 
Duval  & Barrias,  who  ornamented  the  tympana 
of  the  grand  nave  and  the  gables  at  each, 
extremity,  and  by  MM.  Emile  Levy  & Delaunay, 
who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  six 
great  figures  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin.  M. 
Baize  was  appointed  to  execute  the  paintings  on 
porcelain,  and  to  M.  Denvelle  was  confided  the 
general  decoration.  As  to  the  works  of  sculp- 
ture, which  will  cost  about  7,6S0J.,  they  have 
been  executed  by  many  artists  of  merit,  among 
whom  wo  may  cite  Mil.  Cavelier,  Maillet,  Crauk, 
and  Carpeaux,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  four 
principal  groups,— Justice,  Force,  Prudence,  and 
Temperance;  M.  Guillaume,  to  whose  chisel  are 
due  the  statues  of  St.  Athauasins,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Hilaire,  and  St.  Augustine;  MM.  Douhlemard, 
and  Dantan,  jun.  MM.  Oudinot  & Nicod  have 
executed  the  fine  painted  windows  of  this  now 
church.  The  sum  allotted  for  the  construction 
of  this  edifice  by  the  municipal  council  amounts 
to  155,5561. 


Railway -street,  Queeu  - street,  Dudley  - street, ! the  other  relics.  The  foot  of  one  of  the  piles, 
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Snow-hill,  Clevelaud-street,  Salop-streeb,  and 
Darliugton-streot,  was  decorated  in  a lavish 
manucr;  but  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate 
tho  various  trophies  erected  in  the  way.  Besides 
flags,  triumphal  arches,  streamers,  and  wreaths 
of  evergreens,  however,  there  was  one  special 
feature  iu  these  demonstrations  which  calls  for 
a passing  notice — we  allude  to  the  trades’ 
trophies  placed  along  the  line  of  route.  The 
first  of  these  which  attracted  attention  was  a 
colossal  pillar  of  coal  some  30  ft.  high,  dug  from 
the  neighbouring  mines  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 
About  80  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction, <and  some  of  the  lumps  weighed  as 
much  as  three  tons.  Another  characteristic 
erection,  placed  in  School-street,  was  ingeniously 
composed  of  the  various  kinds  of  hardware 
manufactured  in  the  district.  On  Snow-hill  the 
‘Crimean  gun,  presented  to  the  town,  was  con- 
verted into  a war  trophy,  flanked  by  cannon 
balls,  rifles,  and  national  standards. 

The  amphitheatre,  to  which  tho  party  were 
processionally  conducted,  was  a large  octagonal 
wooden  building,  constructed  to  seat  about  2,500 
persons,  who  were  admitted  by  tickets  issued  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  building  was  covered, 
bub  was  partly  open  at  the  sides,  freely  admitting 
the  biting  north-east  wind,  to  which  ordeal  the 
crowded  occupants  submitted  for  fully  two  hours 
the  authorities  ordering  that  no  person  should 
bo  admitted  later  than  half-past  twelve  o’clock. 
The  Queen’s  Pavilion  was  erected  at  the  west 
entrance.  It  was  about  18  ft.  square,  and 
draped  in  crimson  cloth,  ornamented  with  white 
wreaths  and  roses.  Crimson  curtains  were 
looped  up  all  round,  and  over  the  front  facing 
the  statue  (which  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre  hidden  by  royal  standards),  were 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  borough 
of  Wolverhampton.  In  the  centre,  towards  the 
front  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  was  placed  a chair 
of  state  and  footstool  for  her  Majesty  on  a raised 
dais,  with  chairs  on  each  side. 

Tho  ceremony  altogether  did  nob  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes. 

After  her  Majesty  had  commanded  the  statue 
to  be  unveiled,  she  addressed  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
the  sculptor,  complinienbing  him  ou  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work.  The  statue  we  have  before 
spoken  of,  bub  we  moy  here  add  that,  with  the 
pedestal,  it  stands  about  16  ft.  high.  The  priuce 
is  represented  in  the  uniform  of  a field-marshal, 
and  the  attitude  chosen  is  that  of  returning  the 
salutation  of  the  people,  the  prince  appearing  to 


ft.  long,  and  about  10  in.  square,  with  a long 
tapering  point,  was  exhibited. 


PARIS. 

The  large  now  reading-room  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  in  Paris,  will  bo  soon  finished.  There 
are  to  be  fourteen  grand  tables,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  magnificent.  It  will  rank  among  the 
first  library  saloons  in  the  world. 

The  Rue  de  Turbigo  has  at  last  been  opened 
thiougboub;  pedestriaus  can  circulate  now  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  this  street,  which  iB_  sure 
to  become  one  of  the  most  animated  iu  Paris. 

A new  street  has  just  been  opened  at  the  south 
of  the  church  of  Saint-Nicholas  des  Champs,  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  which  it  completely  dis- 
engages on  that  side.  The  southern  doorway  of 
this  church,  which  is  to  be  restored  and  isolated, 
is  a remarkable  specimen  of  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  disengaging  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  at 
the  north  side,  is  being  actively  carried  on,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  narrow  Rue  de  la  Reale  is 
being  widened  out.  This  street,  which  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century,  when  transformed, 
will  form  the  continuation  of  one  of  the  great 
covered  thoroughfares  of  the  Halles,  and  abut 
upon  the  newly-opened  section  of^the  Rue  de 
Turbigo.  In  1175,  the  Rue  de  la  Reale  was  in- 
cluded in  the  small  fief  de  Tberouenne,  of  which 
a portion  was  ceded,  in  1181,  to  Philip  Augustus 
by  Adam,  archdeacon  of  Paris,  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  Halles.  At  a later  period  it 
received  the  name  of  Jehan  Bigues,  an  echevin 
of  Paris.  Of  the  two  streets  giving  access  to  the 
Halles,  from  the  quays,  ou  the  south  side,  that 
which  forms  a continuation  of  tho  Pont  Neuf  is 
being  constnicted  with  astonishing  celerity  ; the 
other,  which  starts  from,  the  intersection  of  the 
Rues  Saint-Denis  and  de  Rivoli,  is  nearly  cleared 
away.  ^ • 

Another  change  is  to  take  place  of  no  less  im- 
portance in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Rue  da 
Temple,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  circulation ; this  is 
to  be  remedied  by  the  widening  out  of  all  the 
streets  between  the  Rues  de  la  Verrerie  and  de 
Bretagne.  TheRues  des  Billettes,  de  I’Homme- 
Arme,  du  Cltaume,  da  Grand  Chanbier,  des 
Enfauts-ronges,  and  Molay,  are  all  to  be  newly 
aligned  and  enlarged. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — A movement  for  providing  a pub- 
lic park  for  the  west  or  north-west  district  of 
the  city,  Is  now  to  bo  revived,  and  a memorial 
on  the  Bubjeot  to  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates, 
and  council  is  in  course  of  signature.  The 
memorial  sets  forth  that  the  gronod  immediately 
to  the  west  of  Stockbridge  and  in  front  of  Oxford 
and  Backiugbam  terraces  is  as  yet  unoccupied; 
and  the  vacant  ground  stretches  away  as  far  as 
Craigleith  Quarry.  This  ground  is  skirted  on 
the  south  by  the  Dean-road,  a terrace  command- 
ing a splendid  and  very  extensive  prospect, 
embracing  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Fifesbire,  Perthshire,  and  Stirling- 
shire ; and  this  road  is  alreaily  more  resorted  to 
as  a promenade  than  any  other  road  in  or  near 
Edinburgh.  It  is  also  skirted  on  the  north  by 
the  Comely  Bank-road,  and  i3_  therefore  easily 
accessible  on  all  sides.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
site  which  they  suggest  for  the  proposed  new 
park. 

Aherdeen.—lt  has  been  resolved  to  restore  the 
ancient  cathedral  church  of  St.  Machar.^  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  and  an  architect 
is  to  bo  consulted  as  to  a thorough  and  appro- 
priate  restoration  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 
The  subscription-list  is  already  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  0501. 


CAN  WE  SATE  THE  CROPS  IN  BAD 
WEATHER  ? 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  provin- 
cial papers  are  weighing  our  observations  as 
to  the  preservation  of  grain  crops.  The  TFor- 
ccster  Herald  says,— “The  Builder  suggested  the 
ocher  day  that  it  might  be  found  useful  to  hand- 
gather  the  corn  crops  in  such  awfully  rainy 
seasous  as  that  of  last  harvest,  and  our  con- 
temporary stated  his  reasons  iu  the  circumstan- 
tial and  convincing  style  iu  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  treating  all  manner  of  practical  sub- 
jects. A farmer,  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith,  of  Crossing- 
ton,  Loughborough,  has  replied  to  the  Builder, 
and  seeks  to  controvert  the  latter’s  proposition 
by  stating  his  views  derived  from  actual  expe- 
rience. We  shall  not  err  on  the  side  of  laying 
uninteresting  matter  before  the  reader  in  be- 
speaking his  attention  to  Mr.  Smith’s  state- 
ment, which  we  copy  here.” 

After  printing  the  letter,  the  writer  pro- 

“ It  is  a sign  of  the  times,  and  a satisfactory 
one  too,  to  find  a farmer  thus  able  to  enter  the 
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lists  with  a practised  writer,  even  although  the 
anbject  be  agriculture.  The  latter  condition  of 
the  controversy  is  not  indeed  quite  hollow  against 
the  Builder,  as  our  contemporary  is  abundantly- 
able  to  form  an  opinion  and  express  it  on  anv 
practical  subject,  so  that  his  readers  shall  be  at 
no_  loss  to  understand  the  question  at  issue. 
Still  every  cock  has  a certain  advantage  on  his 
own  walk  over  every  other,  particularly  in  agri- 
culture,  to  which  every  man  believes  he  can  turn 
his  hand,  a faith  quite  robust  in  those  who  have 
tried  many  ways  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  and 
slipped  back  in  all.  The  Builder  does  not  admit 
that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  save  the  straw  at 
the  expense  of  spoiling  the  grain.  He  puts  it 
that  the  latter  is  so  much  more  valuable  than 
the  ^ other,  that  even  if  one  must  be  less  cared 
for  in  order  that  the  other  may  be  saved  from 
partial  deterioration,  it  is  reasonable  to  take  that 
course  rather  than  sacrifice  the  condition  of  the 
far  more  valuable  corn  in  order  to  save  the 
straw.” 


EOMAN  BUILDINGS  IN  CHEDWOETH 
WOOD,  GLOUCESTERSHIEE. 

SoifE  time  ago  we  gave  particulars,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Farrer,  of  the  discovery  of  Roman  re- 
mains m a portion  of  Chedworth  Wood,  the 
property  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  not  far  from  With- 
mgton.»  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  David  Brandon 
who  was  consnlted  by  Lord  Eldon’s  trustees  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  remains  we 
now  give  a plan  of  the  walls.  Many  persons 
think  lb  doubtful  if  the  buildings  were  occupied 
as  villa  residences,  or  whether  they  formed  part 
of  a military  station,  but  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined  at  present. 

tops  of  the  walls  have  been  covered  -with 
forming  part  of  the  remains,  laid  in 


* Sec  Tol.  xriii.,  p.  606. 


mortar,  which  will  preserve  them  from  being 
further  injured  by  frost  and  damp  ; and  the  tease- 
lated  pavements  are  now  protected  by  wooden 
sheds  lined  on  the  outside  with  similar  tiles, 
agreeably  with  Mr.  Brandon’s  suggestions.  We' 
repeat  a few  of  the  particulars  already  given. 

One  of  the  bnildings  was  erected  in  the  form 
of  two  sides  of  a square,  looking  east  and  north. 
Along  the  side  looking  east  ran  a corridor  about 
9 ft.  wide  and  133  ft.  in  length.  The  rooms,  evi- 
dently  the  best  ones,  are  apparently  all  paved. 
The  southern  one,  the  largest,  retains  a good 
pavement.  It  is  laid  apparently  on  a floor  gene- 
rally solid,  but  with  a large  flue  round  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  walls,  and  flues  running  also 
diagonally  through  the  room.  The  level  of  the 
rooms  is  about  3 ft.  6 in.  above  the  corridor,  and 
is  reached  by  well-worn  steps  in  two  places. 'The 
northern  room  on  the  same  side  has  been  on  a 
hypocanst,  warmed  from  an  external  fire-place, 
shown  in  the  plan.  Adjoining  it  is  a bath,  7 ft. 
2 in.  by  5 ft.  4 in.,  and  4 ft.  4 in,  in  depth.  Near 
the  bath  was  a circular  place,  supposed  to  have 
been  a well  or  trough,  4 ft.  wide  by  2 ft.  10  in. 
j The  room  or  rooms  in  this  part  retain  a good 
pavement.  The  walls  are  of  the  stone  of  the 
country,  unhewn.  They  are  mortared;  and  the 
I height  lefc  averages  about  4 ft.  No  indication 
I of  them  remained  above  gronnd.  The  side  look- 
ing north  has  been  about  95  ft.  in  length,  and 
I the  rooms  have  been  two  deep,  generally  but 
built  irregularly  ; and  being  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  the  eastern  ones  are  on  a lower  level  than 
those  adjoining  the  better  part  of  the  building. 
The  total  number  of  rooms  traced  clearly  at  the 
time  of  making  the  plan  was  eighteen. 

The  second  bnilding  all  bnt,  if  not  quite,  ad- 
joins  and  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  It 
consists,  so  far  as  at  present  can  be  seen  from 
the  excavation,  of  one  corridor  of  about  300  ft. 
m length,  and  10  ft.  3 in.  in  width,  openint^  into 
rooms  of  various  sizes.  Thirteen  distinct  rooms 
nave  been  cleared,  of  which  nine  are  of  the  uni- 


form depth  of  24  ft.  6 in.,  and  vary  in  breadth 
from  8 ft.  9 in.  to  24  ft.  The  tenth  is  of  penta- 
gonal  form,  22  fc.  in  the  deepest  part.  The 
height  of  the  walls  left  after  the  clearing  away 
of  the  rubbish  is  about  5 ft.  at  the  back,  where 
the  hill  rises. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : BANBURY. 

The  dwelling-house  and  shop  which  form  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  have  been  erected 
upon  the  site  of  a publio-honse  and  cottages  re- 
cently  burnt  down.  The  house,  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Douglas,  occupies  the  corner  plot  of 
gronnd,  and  is  immediately  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence ; it  was  designed  to  present  an  orna- 
mental appearance  when  viewed  from  his- 
grounds.  The  shop,  belonging  to  Mr.  Coleman^ 
is  intended  as  a retail  spirit  establishment,  in 
connexion  with  wholesale  stores. 

The  building,  though  of  narrow  frontage,  ex- 
tends  to  a considerable  depth,  and  consists  of 
the  front  shop,  bar-parlonr,  and  separate  resi- 
dence, most  of  the  rooms  being  lighted  from  the 
central  passage,  from  which,  also,  communica- 
tion is  made  with  extensive  arched  storage 
cellars,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  frontage  of  the  two  blocks  of  buildings 
being  about  equal,  it  was  deemed  desirable  te 
make  the  general  outlines  to  correspond,  thus 
gaining  the  appearance  of  greater  breadth. 

The  materials  used  are  red  bricks  with  orna- 
mental bands  of  red,  white,  and  black  bricks  at 
intervals,  the  heads  of  windows  and  doors, 
string  courses,  &c.,  being  of  Bath  stone.  The 
pillars  are  of  a different  coloured  stone.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  slate,  having  wronght- 
iron  finials.  Mr.  Claridge,  builder,  of  Banbury, 
carried  out  the  house  and  shop  for  Mr.  Coleman  j 
Mr.  Donglas’s  house  was  built  by  workmen 
under  his  own  superintendence  ; Mr.  W.  Wilkin- 
son being  the  architect  in  both  cases. 


STREET -HOUSES  IN  BANBURY. Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  Architect. 
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IHE  MANCHESTER  LADIES’  SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  friends  and  sob- 
BCribers  of  this  institution  has  been  held  in 
the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Town-hall,  the  Mayor  pre- 
siding. The  committee  appealed  to  the  meeting 
for  enlarged  support,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  under- 
taking. The  General  Sanitary  Association  in 
Manchester  was  flourishing,  and  doing  its  work 
well  and  nobly,  but  the  ladies’  committee 
thought  there  was  a place  in  the  sanitary  field 
for  house-to-house  Tisitation,  and  kindly  counsel 
upon  domestic  arrangements,  which  women 
alone  could  fill.  The  Mayor,  in  opening  the 
business,  said  that  where  the  corporation  left  off 
it  was  fitting  that  the  ladies  should  begin.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  corporation  could  enter 
into  private  dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing sanitary  reform,  — this  could  only  be 
done  by  ladies.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Turner,  who  said  that  even  the 
dire  calamity  that  had  recently  occurred  in 
respect  of  the  floods  might  result  in  good,  inas- 
much as  it  would  lead  to  the  erection  of  a more 
substantial  and  healthy  class  of  buildings,  to 
replace  those  which  had  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. The  Eev.  Mr.  Doyle  strongly  animad- 
verted on  the  practice  prevailing  in  Manchester 
of  building  houses  “ back  to  back,”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economising  space,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mayor,  be- 
fore putting  the  resolution,  said  that  the  corpo- 
ration had  already  removed  600  or  700  cellar 
dwellings,  but  the  question  arose.  Where  were 
they  to  put  the  poor  people  who  inhabited  that 
class  of  houses  ? The  public  had  not  come  for- 
ward to  assist  in  meeting  the  difiicnlty  of  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  poor  people  who  would 
be  unable  to  pay  heavy  rent.  The  resolution  was 
carried.  The  next  resolution  earnestly  invited 
co-operation  in  the  visitation  of  the  poor. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Plymouth. — Three  Towns'  Banking  Company 
(Limited). — The  premiums  offered  by  the  direc- 
tors of  this  company,  for  the  best  and  second 
best  designs  for  new  premises,  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — First  premium  of  25 
guineas  to  Messrs.  Hine  & Norman,  architects, 
of  Plymouth;  and  the  second  premium  to  Mr. 
Brown,  architect,  of  Leeds.  A competitor  says, — 
the  authors  of  the  design  to  whom  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  were  consulted  as  to  the 
plans  submitted  (eighteen  in  number),  and  their 
relative  cost,  before  the  directors  had  “made  up 
their  minds;”  and  adds,  that  “it  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  bad  advice  been 
sought  from  a disinterested  professional  man.” 


: ARTISANS  AND  TRADE  PARTNERSHIPS. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hawes,  on  “ Limited 
I Liability,  and  its  Relations  to  Manufactures  and 
I Commerce,”  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
: 28th  ult.,  the  reader  said  : — If  proper  means  be 
I now  taken  by  all  employers  of  labour  to  enlist 
t the  goodwill  and  energy  of  their  men  by  giving 
t to  each  workman  a personal  interest  in  the 
j profits  resulting  from  his  labour,  the  existing 
i antagonism  between  labour  and  capital  will  be 
[ gradually  weakened,  till,  in  a period  not  very 
( distant,  we  may  hope  to  find  all  classes  of  pro- 
( dneers  of  wealth  united  in  a joint  endeavour  to 
( obtain  by  most  healthy  co-operation  the  best 
I results  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

For  myself,  I cannot  express  Burprise  that  the 
£ antagonism,  now  so  often  complained  of,  should 
e exist  between  labour  and  capital.  The  men  feel 
< day  by  day  how  little  their  physical  position  has 
I been  improved  since  their  fathers’  time,  and 
I mnst  be  sanguine  indeed  if  they  can  see  much 
{ prospect  of  their  children  being  in  a materially 
i improved  position  to  their  own.  Their  work  is 
8 as  severe ; their  houses  are  but  little  if  at  all 
i improved ; their  food  is  no  better ; and  the 
€ education  given  to  them  as  children,  hardly  ever 
( of  so  practical  a character  as  to  be  useful  in 
a after-life,  they  have  little  if  anytime  to  improve. 
I I am,  of  course,  speaking  from  a workman’s 
I point  of  view ; for  admitting,  as  I am  glad  to 
d do,  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  improve- 
r ment  has  in  many  respects  taken  place  in  their 
8 social  condition,  yet,  looking  at  it  as  a whole,  I 
f fear  it  has  been  so  gradual,  and  from  bad  to  only 


a little  better,  that  they  do  not,  indeed  cannot 
realize  it.  Can  it  then  surprise  us  that  they 
should  look  with  some  jealousy  at  the  enormous 
fortunes  accumulated  all  around  them,  often 
within  their  own  lifetime,  and  at  the  princely 
state  in  which  their  employers  live  ? It  appears 
to  me  to  behove  all  whose  success  is  dependent 
upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  especially  those 
who  employ  large  numbers  of  workmen,  to  think 
seriously  of  the  great  advantages  they  may 
derive  from  the  improved  spirit  which  would 
animate  the  whole  of  their  establishments,  and 
the  great  benefit  which  they  may  confer  on  their 
men,  by  placing  them,  as  they  now  can  do  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1865,  in  the  position  of  partners  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour,  and  as  parties  interested 
in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  The  saving  to  be  effecied 
by  each  of  the  1,000  men  employed  in  a large 
factory, — in  time,  in  material,  and  in  general 
economy, — if  he  felt  he  was  working  for  his  own 
benefit,  would  produce  a fund  that  would,  I 
believe,  surprise  both  masters  and  men. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
EXHIBITION. 

In  the  course  of  the  opening  address  at  tho 
Society  of  Arts,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  said  that, 
in  addition  to  the  Exhibition  Building  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars,  the  park  itself  is  rendered 
available  for  the  display  of  articles  in  two  of  the 
ten  groups  into  which  the  Exhibition  is  divided. 
Those  two  groups  .will  include  articles  for  which 
the  interior  of  the  building  is  not  suited,  such  as 
agricultural  implements  and  model  buildings,  as 
well  as  machines  and  apparatus  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  the  direct  application  of  fire  is 
necessary.  The  building  itself  has  been  specially 
arranged  so  as  to  present  a division  or  separa- 
tion of  the  objects  exhibited,  not  only  by 
countries,  but  also  by  classes, — an  idea  which  is 
not  new,  for  it  was  actually  proposed  by  this 
Society  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ; but  at  that 
time,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here, 
that  plan  was  not  adopted.  The  building  pre- 
sents a series  of  concentric  passages,  in  juxta- 
position with  each  of  which  one  of  the  groups 
into  which  the  classification  is  divided  will  be 
shown,  whilst  each  country  has  a segment  of 
the  oval  divided  by  passages  radiating  from  the 
centre  ; so  that  in  passing  round  the  building  by 
any  one  of  the  concentric  passages,  we  shall 
come  upon  each  country  in  snccession,  and  shall 
find  in  each  group  objects  of  the  same  class. 

The  system  of  classification  which  has  been 
adopted  differs  entirely  from  any  hitherto  de- 
vised, and  forms  a special  feature  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, the  shape  and  arrangements  of  the 
building  having  been  specially  adapted  for  the 
display  of  the  objects  thus  classified.  Tho 
classification  is  based  on  the  idea  that  these 
exhibitions  are  intended  to  bring  into  notice  all 
the  resources  which  industry  can  create  for 
satisfying  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  the  Ex- 
hibition is  divided  primarily  into  groups,  which 
are  intended  to  correspond  with  the  great  wants 
of  the  human  family.  The  wants  thus  common 
to  all  people  are  divided  into  tho  following  de- 
partments : — Food  ; clothing ; dwellings ; raw 
materials  and  their  treatment ; the  liberal  arts ; 
and  the  fine  arts. 

These  divisions  are  considered  by  the  French 
authorities  to  represent  everything  connected 
with  the  industry  of  a people,  and  they  form  the 
basis  of  the  following  groups  ; — 

1.  Works  of  art. 

2.  Materials  used  in  the  liberal  arts. 

3.  Furniture  and  articles  necessary  for 
dwellings. 

4.  Clothing  and  articles  required  for  the 
person. 

5.  Products,  raw  and  manufactured,  con- 
nected with  mining  industry,  forestry,  &c. 

6.  Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  tho  arts. 

7.  Food  (fresh  and  preserved)  in  various 
states  of  preparation. 

8.  Live  stock  and  specimens  of  agricultural 
buildings. 

9.  Growing  vegetable  products  and  specimens 
of  horticultural  apparatus. 

10.  Articles  exhibited  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people. 

These  ten  groups  are  again  subdivided  into 
classes,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety  divisions. 

The  classification  adopted  in  our  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications, 


was  followed  both  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  in 
Loudon  in  1862,  consisted  of  four  great  depart- 
ments : — 

1.  Raw  materials  which  nature  supplies  for 
the  industry  of  man. 

2.  Machinery  by  which  man  works  upon  those 
materials. 

3.  Manufactured  articles  produced  by  man’s 
labour. 

4.  The  art  which  man  employs  to  impress 
them  with  the  stamp  of  beauty. 

These  departments  were  again  subdivided  into- 
classes,  which  amounted  in  all  to  thirty  in  1851, 
and  to  thirty-six  in  1862. 

The  proceedings  in  Paris  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a Commission,  of  which  the  Prince 
Imperial  is  honorary  president. 

The  English  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  the- 
Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
aided  by  a Royal  Commission,  of  which  His 
Royal  Highness  our  President  is  chairman,  and 
on  which  the  Council  of  this  Society  is  repre- 
sented by  your  chairman  and  other  members. 

The  London  Committees  for  the  allotment  of 
space  in  most  of  the  classes  have  held  their 
meetings  at  the  house  of  the  Society,  under  the 
superintendence  of  your  Secretary,  and  have 
divided  the  space  placed  at  their  disposal. 

At  the  former  Exhibition  of  1855  the  members 
of  the  Society,  in  their  collective  character,  paid 
a most  interesting  visit  to  Paris,  and  it  will  be  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  a similar 
course  may  not  be  advantageously  adopted  in 
the  coming  year.  Such  a meeting  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  various  branches  of  art  and 
manufacture  would  doubtless  afford  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  interchange  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  pleasant  social  intercourse  j 
and  the  French  authorities  would  probably  grant 
special  facilities  to  an  influential  body  of  visitors 
for  an  intelligent  and  careful  examination  of 
many  of  tho  leading  manufactories  and  publia 
works  in  and  near  the  French  capital. 

It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Council  that  the 
iudnstry  and  art  of  this  country  should  be  ade- 
quately represented  at  the  Exhibition,  where  the 
best  productions  of  France  in  their  respective 
classes  will  assuredly  be  found,  and  where  the 
great  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  workman  in 
many  departments  of  labour  will  receive  ample 
encouragement. 


MANCHESTER  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Rnmney,  the 
Town-council  of  Manchester  have  determined  on 
a scheme  for  obtaining  designs,  which  ought  te 
produce  a good  result : — 

“ That  it  be  an  instrnetion  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  advertise  for  sketches  of  designa  for  tho 
new  Town- ball. 

That  from  the  sketches  of  designs  thna  submitted  not 
fewer  than  »ix  nor  more  than  twelve  shall  be  selected,  and 
that  the  architects  who  may  have  furnished  such  selected 
sketches  shall  be  invited  to  send  in  for  competition  plans 
and  drawings  of  the  Town-hall. 

That  to  each  architect  so  competing  (except  the  one 
whose  plane  may  be  adopted)  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum 
of  2008.,  aud  in  case  it  shall  be  deemed  desirable  to  retain 
as  tho  property  of  the  Corporation  the  plans  of  any 
architect  in  aMition  to  those  adopted  for  the  bnilding,  » 
further  sum  of  200i.  shall  be  paid  to  the  architect.” 

If  the  Council,  beyond  this,  make  it  clear  that 
a competent  tribunal  will  be  appointed  for  the 
duty  of  selection,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  a good 
response  to  their  invitation. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

S.  Vosper,  Stonehousc,  Plaintiff,  v.  J.  Ambrose, 
Architect,  Plymouth,  Defendant, — A sitting  was 
held  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Stonehouae,  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  ult.,  before  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
the  referee  appointed,  to  assess  the  amount 
of  damages,  due  to  the  plaintiff  from  the 
defendant,  for  certifying  imperfect  work  to  be 
complete  and  to  his  satisfaction,  whereby  the 
plaintiff  was  made  liable  to  the  contractor  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  accepted  tender,  and 
additional  work.  It  was  pleaded  by  the  con- 
tractor, in  evidence  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
work  was  of  a very  indifferent  character,  owing 
to  pressure  occasioned  by  a recent  strike  amongst 
the  operatives,  and  the  consequent  employment 
of  apprentice  labour.  A verdict  was  given  on 
the 28th  ult.  Damages  for  the  plaintiff,  32Z.  13s., 
with  costs. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


BAILWAYS  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Greenwich,  an  important  case,  under  the  Metro*  ■ 
politan  Building  Act,  as  affecting  the  assumed  right  of 
railway  companies  to  erect  structures  upon  surplus  lands 
belonging  to  them,  came  before  Mr.  Maude,  the  sitting 
magistrate. 

The  complaint  was  laid  by  Mr.  Snoolte,  the  district  sur- 
Tcyor  of  Kotherhithe : the  South-Eastern  Hailway  Com- 
pany haring  let  two  of  their  arches  to  a person  who  con- 
verted the  same  into  cow-houses,  projecting  to  the  extent 
of  the  surplus  laud  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Brown,  from  the  law  office  of  the  railw.ay  company, 
contended  that  the  company  was  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Maude  said  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
railway  company  were  wrong,  otherwise  they  might  claim 
the  right,  which  was  not  allowed  iu  the  metropolis,  to 
erect  a town  of  wooden  cottages  upon  surplus  land  in 
their  occupation,  and  let  them  to  tenants.  His  decision, 
therefore,  was  that  the  projection  from  the  arches  in  ques- 
tion was  not  an  exempted  building.  . - Jirr 

Mr.  Brown  applied  for  a *'  case,”  for  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

Mr.  Maude  expressed  his  willingness  to  grant  it,  if,  after 
consideration,  it  should  he  applied  fur.| 

It  is  quite  time  the  asserted  right  of  railway 
companies  under  this  Act  should  be  properly 
defined.  Irregular  and  dangerous  structures 
have  been  put  up  in  parts  of  the  metropolis 
under  cover  of  their  supposed  exemption. 


DISTRICT  SURVETORS  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Ox  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  proceeded  to  the  election  of  sur- 
veyors for  the  districts  of  Ease  Kensington  and 
West  Kensington,  the  two  districts  formed  out 
of  North  Kensington,  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Beach- 
croft.  For  East  Kensington  there  were  21  can- 
didates  present,  and  from  these  the  following 
six  were  elected  to  go  to  the  poll : — Messrs. 
Coates,  Hart,  Bell,  Jennings,  Long,  and  Sidney 
Godwin. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Coates  was  elected. 

Mr.  Frederick  Doulton,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that 
while  there  were  only  37  members  present  at  the 
last  voting,  when  the  question  laid  between 
Mr.  Coates  and  Mr.  Hart,  43  votes  were  re- 
corded, so  that  six  members  must  have  voted 
for  both. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  John  Thwaites,  said,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  it  did  not  affect  the  election, 
since  after  the  comparative  voting,  the  question 
shall  Mr.  Coates  be  the  district  surveyor  for 
East  Kensington,  ay  or  no,  was  put  and  carried. 

For  the  district  of  West  Kensington,  22  can- 
didates were  present,  and  from  these  the  follow- 
ing six  were  elected  to  go  to  the  poll : — Messrs. 
Hart,  Bell,  Jennings,  Long,  Sidney  Godwin,  and 
Baker. 

Ultimately  the  election  fell  on  Mr.  Hart.* 

Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  moved, — “ That  the  several  district 
surveyors  of  the  metropolis  do  forthwith  report  to  this 
Board,  whether  the  duties  pertainiug  to  the  office  are 
erformed  by  them  personally  or  otherwise,  and  that  tbey 
0 also,  from  time  to  time,  iu  their  usual  monthly  returns, 
make  a like  report.”  In  support  of  this  motion  he  said  be 
thought  every  member  of  the  Board  would  agree  that 
they  should  obtain  such  information  as  would  give  them  a 
better  control  over  district  surveyors  than  tbey  had  at 
present.  His  object,  and  he  beUeved  it  was  also  the 
object  of  the  Board,  was,  that  those  persons  whom  they 
appointed  as  district  surveyors  should  personally  perform 
the  duties.  When  a gentleman  presented  himself  for  the 
office  of  district  surveyor,  he  was  required  to  bring  with 
him  a certificate  of  his  ability,  and  without  that  certificate 
be  was  not  eligible  to  be  appointed.  Notwithstanding 
those  high  qualifications  which  were  required  for  the  im- 
portant duties  they  had  to  perform,  he  found  that  many 
did  not  perform  them  personally,  but  by  deputy.  Those 
duties  were  of  a very  importaut  ebaraeter,  and  for  which 
the  public  had  to  pay  a large  amount  for  the  supervision 
of  the  buildings  erected.  He  hoped  the  Board  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  ought  to  have  some  information 
from  those  gentlemen  from  time  to  time  as  to  whether 
they  discharged  their  duties  personally  ; and  if  they  were 
unable  to  do  so,  let  them  come  to  the  Board  and  ask  for 
some  person  to  be  appointed  to  assist  them,  as  no  man 
appointed  to  the  office  of  district  surveyor  had  a right  to 
depute  his  duties  to  others,  without  the  written  consent 
f the  Board. 

^be  Chairman  said  there  appeared  to  be  something  in- 
definite  in  the  words  of  the  motion  “ from  time  to  time 
yT“®*ber  the  district  surveyor  was  to  inspect  everv 
building  constantly,  or  only  give  his  certificate  that  the 
huilaing  was  properly  erected. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  said  he  had  no  objection  to  refer  the 
question  to  some  committee  to  lay  aown  some  general 
rule,  but  wished  in  the  first  place,  to  pass  his  resolution  for 
the  pidanee  of  surveyors,  and  see  what  the  effect  would  be. 
He  had  no  doubt  it  would  bring  answers  that  some  district 
surveyors  did  not  perform  their  duties,  but  delegated 
them  to  otherpersons;  and  the  subject  wouldalso  undergo 
investigation  in  the  various  districts. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor  seconded  the  motion.  He  believed 
that  good  results  would  follow  if  it  was  passed.  A few 
weeks  ago  he  heard  a district  surveyor  say  that  if  the 
gentlemen  at  that  Board  insisted  upon  his  personal 
attendance  he  should  give  up  bis  appointment. 


• At  a previous  meeting  Mr.  Tolley  was  elected  dis- 
trict surveyor  for  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Peebles  for  North 
Marylebone. 


Mr.  Richardson  opposed  the  motion,  for  the  cases  were 
very  few  indeed,  or  be  might  say  that  the  district  sur- 
veyors never  performed  all  the  duties.  In  99  eases  out  of 
100  they  weut  and  saw  a building  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  its  erection,  while  the  clerk  of  the  works 
saw  it  two  or  three  times  a week.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  district  surveyor  would  go  and  see  every 
floor  laid;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  this  subject 
would  be  much  better  discussed  in  committee.  It  was 
undesirable  that  amotion  should  be  brought  forward  so 
indefinitely  worded  as  to  whether  the  services  of  district 
surveyors  were  personally  performed  or  not,  and  there- 
fore be  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Hows  considered  the  motion  to  be  a very  useful 
one;  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was  important  to 
know  whether  district  surveyors  could  appoint  a deputy 
or  not. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a difficulty  about  it.  A 
district  surveyor  often  appointed  a clerk,  and  he  per- 
formed the  duties,  but  he  did  not  call  him  bis  deputy. 

Mr.  Legg  said  be  should  support  the  motion,  as  it 
would  show  what  district  surveyors  did  their  duty  and 
who  did  not.  If  they  passed  that  motion  he  believed  they 
would  get  a fair  and  proper  return,  as  he  did  not  think 
any  one  would  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  say  he  personally 
performed  the  duties  if  be  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Brooking  said  he  should  support  the  motion,  and 
then  they  should  know  where  district  surveyors  did  not 
do  their  duly. 

Mr.  Savage  said  this  was  a very  excellent  motion,  as  he 
knew  many  district  surveyors  who  did  not  do  their  duties 
as  they  ought. 

Mr.'n.  L.  Taylor,  in  reply,  said  he  was  surprised  that 
any  one  should  object  to  his  motion,  which  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  He  could  not 
understand  why  any  one  should  object  to  learn  from  dis- 
trict surveyors  that  they  performed  their  duties  person- 
ally, so  that  the  Board  could  appreciate  their  services  as 
they  ought  to  do.  In  other  cases  where  they  employed 
clerks,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  only  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  fees,  if  the  return  did  not  give  them  all  the  in- 
formation they  required,  they  could  then  ask  for  more. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  receive  a return  from  tho 
superiutending  arcnitect,  showing  the  district  surveyors 
who  have  been  allowed  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  report  stated  that  this 
had  been  allowed,  for  sufficient  reasons  set  forth,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Charles  Badger,  surveyor  of  the  district  of 
Lewisham ; and  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  surveyor  of  the 
district  of  NorthKensington. 


SHALL  THE  BUILDERS  HAYE 
ALMSHOUSES  ? 

THE  builders’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

On  Monday  afternoon  a special  general  meet- 
ing of  friends  of  the  above  charity  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Benjamin  Han- 
nen  (president  of  the  Institation)  in  the  chair, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  following  rule  : — 

“That  all  Bubseriptions,  donations,  and  bequests  to  the 
‘ Building  Fuud'  of  the  Institution,  together  with  all 
dividends  payable  from  time  to  time  (of  which  a separate 
account  shall  be  kept),  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  or 
other  Government  securities,  iu  the  names  of  the  trustees ; 
and  that  the  directors,  upon  a sum  of  2,5002.  being  sub- 
scribed, shall,  within  three  mouths  therefrom,  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  relative  thereto.” 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs. 
Geo.  Plucknett,  Thos.  Cozens,  J.  Thorn,  G.  Bird, 
Joseph  Bird,  W.  Ellis,  B.  D.  Dove,  VV.  Morris, 
R.  Yeo,  W.  Todd,  — Waters,  T.  Stirling,  H.  W. 
Cooper,  — Masters,  M.  B.  Newton,  &c. 

The  Chairman  having  referred  to  the  above 
rule,  upon  which  tho  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened, said  the  amount  of  stock  had  then 
reached  2,8181.  33.  lid. ; and  that  they  had  then 
assembled  together  to  decide  what  steps  should 
be  taken,  either  to  follow  out  the  intention  of 
the  resolution,  or  in  what  way  tho  money  should 
be  disposed  of.  lie  would  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  meeting  to  suggest  what  coarse  they 
would  propose  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Vi'.  Todd  said  there  appeared  to  be  some  disinclina- 
tion to  open  the  ball,  but  he  had  really  and  purposely 
come  down  to  speak  and  vole  on  the  question.  He  would 
give  his  views,  aud  probably  that  might  excite  others.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  subscribers,  he  had  always  been  opposed 
to  the  building  of  almshouses,  and  his  idea  was  based  upon 
some  little  experience.  He  looked  upon  almshouses  as 
next  to  workhouses.  This  was  his  opinion, 

A Voice. — Correctly  so. 

Mr.  Todd  fell  that  no  matter  how  mild,  true,  or  noble 
was  the  charity,  it  should  give  to  its  recipients  the  option 
of  living  where  they  liked.  He  would  not  say  aimshooses, 
for  those  who  were  the  givers  of  charity  would  wish  that 
their  right  hand  should  not  know  what  their  left  hand  did. 
He  opposed  almshouses  on  another  ground,  and  that  was 
on  the  score  of  expente,  for  a large  sum  of  money  must  be 
suuk  to  produce  a noble  pile  of  buildings.  They  could 
have  no  little  poking  almshouses;  tbey  must  have  an 
ornament  to  the  metropolis,  and  how  far  would  10,0002. 
go?  Let  it  go  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
their  decayed  brethren,  and  their  additional  comfort. 

Mr.  Waters  said  Le  had  come  from  Camberwell  with 
the  view  to  oppose  the  erection  of  the  almshouses. 

Mr.  Cozens : And  so  divert  the  inlentioa  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Jlr.  Waters  had  not  come  for  that  purpose.  He 
wished  the  Society  well  with  all  his  heart.  He  had  in- 
quired from  the  inhabitants  of  almshouses  of  various 
societies,  aud  found  that  a great  many  of  them  had  beeu 
in  better  circumstances,  and  preferred  being  with  their 
jriends  to  being  in  almshouses.  He  would  say,  “ Let  us 
give  without  olience,  and  as  little  as  possible  burt  their 
feeling*.”  At  the  basement,  the  money  was  onlv  2,5002., 
which  produced  762.  per  annum;  and  he  found  that  with 
about  forty  pensioners  on  the  books  that  would  be  about 
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12.  78.  fid.  each.  He  would  say,  let  them  have  it  and  live 
where  they  liked. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  the  question  was,  had  they  the  right 
to  put  the  money  to  a purpose  for  which  it  was  not  sub- 
scribed ? He  instanced  one  society  to  which  a gentleman 
left  1,0002.,  ^and  upon  that  the  money  accumulated  so 
that  in  two  years  they  were  enabled  to  build  twelve 
almshouses,  in  three  years  ten  more,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  had  fifty-two.  He  thought  the  almshouses  were 
necessary,  but  not  compulsory. 

Mr.  Cozens  (the  founder  of  the  institution)  thought  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  money  subscribed  for 
a certain  purpose.  It  should  not  be  diverted  from  that 
for  which  it  was  intended.  If  a Inan  died  and  left  3002. 
towards  building  almshouses,  what  had  they  to  do  with  it 
other  than  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  left  ? It  might 
be  carried  on  for  twenty  years,  and  with  other  moneys 
similarly  subscribed,  and  faithfully  and  truly  hnsbanded, 
the  desired  resnlt  might  be  attained. 

Mr.  Thorn  said  that  by  Rule  18  it  was  shown  that  the 
rules  of  the  Institution  might  be  amended,  as  experience 
should  show  to  be  necessary  ; and  held  that  a special 
alteration  or  amending  was  in  conformity  with  that  rule, 

Mr.  Stirling  was  of  opinion  that  the  money  subscribed 
for  a certain  fund  was  quite  insufficient  to  buy  land  for 
the  building  required. 

Mr.  Dove  said,  that  if  the  2,6002.  subscribed  in  this  case 
for  a certain  purpose  were  diverted  into  another  coarse, 
other  charities  might  be  similarly  diverted ; aud,  after  some 
remarks,  he  moved  the  following  resolution: — “That  it  be 
recommended  that  there  be  a sub-committee  formed  from 
the  general  committee  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  such 
sites  of  ground  as  may  be  eligible  for  the  erection  of  alms- 
houses hereafter,  within  a radius  of  seven  miles  from 
Charing  Cross,  the  land  not  to  be  less  than  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  a report  of  such  sites  shall  be  laid  before  the 
general  committee,  at  their  monthly  meeting,  in  March, 
1867,  when  they  shall  be  empowered  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  site  upon  which  they  may  determine.” 

Mr.  G.  Bird  said  he  held  in  bis  hand  a report  of  seven- 
teen years  ago,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  6,0002. 
should  be  the  specified  amount,  but  that  bad  since  been 
altered  to  2,6002.  Apart  from  that,  if  almshouses  were  to 
be  erected  tbey  should  be  within  a reasonable  distance  ; 
for  nephews  or  nieces,  sons  or  daughters,  might  wish  to 
visit  the  inmates,  and  bis  impression  was  that  it  would  bo 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  boild  such  dwellings  out  of  London. 

Mr.  Stirling  then  moved  the  following  amendment : — 
“ The  sum  of  2,5002.  having  been  subscribed  to  the  Build- 
ing Fund,  in  accordance  with  Rule  16,  sec.  3,  this  meet- 
ing is  called.  It  is  resolved  that  the  said  amount,  being 
considered  insufficient,  tho  almshouses  be  not  commenced 
until  the  amount  is  increased  to  6,0002.” 

Upon  a division  this  amendment  was  lost. 

Mr.  Morris,  a life-governor,  said  he  had  given  his 
money  for  the  Building  Fund.  If  the  English  language 
had  not  been  altered,  the  rule  said  that  the  money  sub. 
scribed  was  to  be  applied  to  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Todd  then  moved  a second  amendment  upon  tho 
■ resolution  before  the  meeting,  viz,,  “That  a special 
meeting  having  been  called,  and  it  being  submitted  by 
the  directors  that  2,5002.  have  been  submitted  in  accord- 
ence  with  a portion  of  Rule  16,  it  is  now  recommended  by 
the  said  meeting  to  merge  the  whole  sum  into  the  relief 
fund,  and  due  notice  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
scribers,” 

The  second  amendment  was  then  pat,  and  npon  a sbovr 
of  hands  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Cozens  then  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  alter  the  design  as  originally  intended. 

The  Chairman  then  [put  the  resolution  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dove,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a close. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

We  bare  taken  occasion  repeatedly  to  com. 
plain  of  the  increasing  nnisanco  of  locomotive 
screeches  (or  whistles,  as  they  are  mellifluously 
called),  and  to  warn  our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
hideous  sleep-murderers  which  the  numerous 
railway  projects  connected  with  the  metropolis 
threatened  to  establish.  It  appears  that  the 
same  nuisance  is  on  the  increase  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country ; and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  a movement  has  just  been  com- 
menced by  several  municipal  corporations  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  introduce  a Bill  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  to  suppress,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  present 
long-continuous  and  far  too  loud  railway 
whistles.  It  is  intended  also  to  compel  railway 
companies  to  supply  coke  instead  of  the  com- 
monest coal  to  their  engine-drivers. 

The  trnly  infernal  noise  which,  most  of  these 
screeches  make  is  far  worse  through  the  night 
than  through  the  day  ; and  has  little  connexion 
with  public  safety,  although  it  almost  looks  like 
a malicious  retort  upon  the  public  for  the  heavy 
penalties  inflicted  for  carelessness  and  injuries  to 
passengers.  The  screeches  are  most  generally 
used  in  goods  trains  by  night,  and,  no  doubt, 
enable  railway  companies  to  race  one  train  after 
another  with  far  less  time  intervals  than  for- 
merly ; but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  in- 
creased profits  in  this  way  realized  can  justify 
the  utterly  reckless  disregard  of  the  public  com- 
fort evinced  by  noises  by  night  like  the  butcher- 
ing of  scores  of  mammoth  pigs.  These  noises, 
moreover,  are  evidently  not  seldom  mere  playful 
idling  on  the  part  of  engine-drivers,  while  letting 
off  their  steam,  perhaps,  by  preference,  plus  the 
noise. 

Several  trials  of  peat  fuel  have  been  made  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  The  peat 
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used  contained  about  20  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
Considered  by  comparison,  the  peat  seems  to 
occupy  a position  between  wood  and  coal;  and 
it  is  believed  that,  when  the  percentage  of  moia- 
tnre  is  reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  be  found 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  either  coal  or  wood  as 
fuel,  and  the  cost  will  be  considerably  less. 

Of  late  railway  companies  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  nsingcoal  instead  of  coke  in  their  ordinary 
locomotives,  made  for  the  use  of  coke  alone,  and 
the  result,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  anything  but 
pleasant  to  those  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  rail- 
ways. In  the  suburbs  the  injury  to  foliage  and 
fruitage  in  gardens  is  very  serious,  and  the 
sulphurous  stench  from  the  peculiar  coal  in  use 
is  often  abominable.  The  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany are  especial  offenders  in  these  respects,  and 
ought  to  bo  compelled  to  “ consume  their  own 
smoke,”  just  as  others  now  are.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  resolved  to  bring  them  to  book 
about  it  before  the  Hertford  county  magistrates, 
and  the  case  has  been  heard,  hue  adjourned  on 
the  understanding  that  the  company  will  do 
their  best  to  abate  the  nuisance. 


METROPOLITAN  MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association,  established  to  promote  the 
better  local  government  of  the  metropolis,  pro- 
pose to  hold  a meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  when  it  is 
expected  the  president,  Lord  Ebury,  will  take 
the  chair.  Motions  will  be  proposed  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  present 
system  of  local  government  in  the  metropolis  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  requires  immediate  revision; 
and  that  the  number  of  local  bodies  now  partici- 
pating in  the  government  of  the  metropolis  is 
unnecessarily  large,  occasioning  the  employment 
of  an  unnecessary  number  of  officers,  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure. 


PARTS  OF  LONDON  BEYOND  THE  LAW. 

According  to  statements  made  at  a recent 
I meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of  St.  George’s, 
. Hanover-square,  Turpentine-lane,  Pimlico,  is  the 
I nightly  scene  of  inexpressible  vice  and  de- 
)bauchery,  and  the  police  are  actually  afraid  to 
;go  through  it.  We  are  lurther  assured  by  seve- 
■:ral  correspondeuts  that  Honey-lane,  leading 
I along  the  side  of  the  Brompton  Cemetery  from 
Ithe  Fulham-road  to  the  Richmond-road,  is  simi- 
ilarly  the  resort  of  the  most  abandoned  charac- 
(ters,  and  that  the  police  avoid  it.  No  single 
1 policeman,  they  say,  would  daro  to  walk  down 
:it  at  night.  These  are  great  reproaches  to  the 
j'governing  bodies  of  this  great  metropolis,  and 
ilsbould  be  remedied  forthwith. 


' THE  EFFECT  OF  A HIGH  PRICE  OP 
LABOUR  IN  TEE  JOINERY  TRADE. 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  faols,  whether 
ffwo  bo  employers,  operatives,  or  masters.  The 
feforeignera  are  upon  ns.  On  Wednesday  last 
nmore  than  a thousand  deal  moulded  doors,  with 
mmany  thousands  of  feet  of  jamb  linings  and 
slskirtiiigs,  all  from  Stockholm,  wore  sold  by 
aiauction  at  the  Albert  Warehouse,  Limehonse. 
liWe  have  seen  the  doors  : they  are  well  made, 
piprincipally  by  machinery  had  from  England,  and 
toto  our  usual  sizes.  There  are  several  other 
Hcargoes  to  como;  and  there  is  little  doubt  they 
CM)an  be  sold  at  a profit  for  very  little  over  what 
Ihthe  labour  alone  in  producing  similar  work  would 
cccost  English  builders.  The  cleaning  off  of  the 
dtdoors  might  be  improved,  but  this  could  be  done 
h(here ; even  that  part  of  the  work,  however,  is 
D<DOt  bad. 


BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  from  sixty- 
crone  builders  and  building  firms  in  Birmingham 
toto  the  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Architeo- 
tnlural  Association : — 

' “ General  Buildert'  Anocialion. — BiTmingham  Branch, 
32,  Cannon-street,  Birmineham, 

24th  NoTeTOber,  1866. 

f Sir.— On  the  9th  of  Fehmary  last  our  committee  had 
sum  interview  with  yours,  on  the  subject  of  the  unsatisfuc- 
toiory  natnreoftbe  present  system  of  contract  agreements 
coBonnected  with  our  trade.  We  have  lately,  in  conjanc- 


tion  with  Iho  General  Builders'  Association,  taken  steps 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  architects  of  the  country 
generally,  and  we  understand  that  you  will  shortly  have  a 
communication  in  reference  thereto.  But  in  relation  to 
some  matters  connected  with  the  subject  that  are  not 
specidcally  mentioned  in  the  proposed  communication, 
we  thick  it  desirable  that  we  should  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  you  locally.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  adopt 
the  following  suggestions  ; — 

That  in  all  cases  of  contract,  the  architect  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  builders  about  to  tender  on  the  other, 
should,  at  a meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  mutually 
or  severally  appoint  a surveyor  or  surveyors  to  take 
out  the  quantities. 

That  in  no  case,  until  a form  of  contract  shall  have  been 
agreed  upon,  shall  the  form  of  lender  include  any 
undertaking,  except  a simple  Oder  to  perform  the 
work  for  a specified  sum. 

May  we  request  you  to  bring  (his  communication  before 
your  Association  at  an  early  meeting. 

We  remain,  sir,”  &c. 


CRIMEAN  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

Bib, — In  reply  to  Colonel  Ainslie's  letter  in  the  Builder 
of  last  week,  will  you  allow  us  to  state  that  we  entered 
into  a contract  wilh  the  Society  for  the  Fropagation  of 
the  Gospel,  in  1864,  for  the  erection  of  tfie  Crimean 
Memorial  Church,  at  Constantinople,  and  since  that  time 
the  works  have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  local  obstructions 
and  diinculties  would  allow.  The  building  is  now  ui'arly 
roof  high,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  entirely  completed 
during  next  year.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  according  to  the  selected  design,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Street,  architect.  The  names  of 
our  countrymen  who  fell  during  the  Crimean  War  are, 
wo  understand,  to  be  carved  upon  the  stone  facing  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  Eooeb8  & Booiu. 

Gosport. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Bib, — I am  sorry  to  find  so  few  drawings  have  been  sent 
to  the  Architectural  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  but 
am  not  surprised,  as  I consider  suUicient  pains  were  not 
taken  to  make  the  matter  known.  As  this  attempt  has 
evidently  failed  in  what  was  generally  expected  of  it,  it 
I seems  to  me  it  would  be  a right  worthy  object  for  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  to  get  up  at  these  galleries 
(which  no  doubt  could  be  had)  a National  Exhibition  of 
Architectural  works,  designs,  models,  &c.  Original 
drawings  by  Jones,  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  and  others,  should 
be  liuuted  up.  The  authorities,  perhaps,  ut  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Universities, 
&c.,  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  sketch-designs 
tbe^  have  by  the  early  Italian  and  German  masters.  Her 
Majesty,  noblemen,  and  others,  would,  no  doubt,  con- 
tribute from  their  collections.  As  to  modern  architects, 
all  that  they  have  in  any  way  respectable,  not  mere  per- 
spective, but  working  plans,  they  should  send.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  these  galleries  for  everything.  If  the 
beads  of  the  profession  would  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter,  and  contribute  largely  from  their  own  works,  the 
exhibition  could  not  fail,  I think,  to  be  highly  successful. 

F.E.  Masey. 

The  suggestion  is  worth  consideration,  though,  of 
course,  quite  aside  the  intention  of  the  present  exhibition. 


CEURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stroud. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  has  been  laid.  Except  the  tower  and 
spire,  the  old  church  has  been  razed.  The  now 
church,  as  at  present  intended,  will  be  cruciform, 
comprising  nave  with  aisles  terminated  eastward 
by  transepts,  and  a deep  chancel,  with  chapels 
on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Taking  the  build- 
ing as  completed,  the  sacristy  or  vestry  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  79  ft.,  the  width  is  22  ft.  9 in.  The 
width  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  is  respec- 
tively 17  ft.  6 in.  and  14  ft.  9 in.  The  length  of 
the  transepts  is  18  ft.  9 in.,  and  the  width  22  ft. ; 
of  the  chapels,  25  ft.,  and  width  IS  ft.  and  16  ft. ; 
of  the  chancel,  29  ft.  and  22  ft.  9 in.  The  height 
of  the  nave  from  the  floor  to  the  top  ridge  piece, 
is  47  ft.  6 in.  The  porch,  which  is  the  principal 
entrance,  stands  on  the  south  side.  It  will  have 
a doorway  with  circular  shafts  and  carved  capi- 
tals, and  is  approached  by  four  steps  from  the 
level  of  the  churchyard.  The  vestry  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  aisle  and  the  east 
side  of  the  south  transept,  aud  is  16  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  vault  for  heating  apparatus  is  underneath 
the  vestry.  There  will  be  a new  west  entrance 
at  the  tower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles 
and  transepts  by  an  arcade  of  five  bays  on  either 
side,  supported  by  circular  shafts  with  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  Above  the  nave  is  a 
clerestory  of  fifteen  lights,  which  has  the  eflect 
of  a continuous  arcade,  internally  supported  on 
shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  nave  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chancel  by  a simple  low  screen. 
The  chancel  is  approached  from  the  nave  through 
an  arch,  the  mouldings  of  which  will  be  carved, 
supported  on  clustered  shafts,  terminated  by 
corbels.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  chancel  are  the  chapels,  opening  into  it 


through  two  arches  on  either  side,  supported  by 
circular  red  Devonshire  marble  shafts  ; above 
these  arches  are  spaces  for  mural  decorations  or 
carved  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St. 
Lawrence.  There  will  bo  wrought-iron  grilles 
in  the  archways.  On  the  north  side  is  the  organ, 
chamber.  The  reredos,  as  designed  and  in- 
tended, is  executed  in  alabaster  and  precioas 
marbles,  but  is  not  included  in  the  contract. 
The  whole  church  will  bo  laid  with  Godwin’s 
tiles.  All  the  benches,  doors,  and  usual  w’ood 
fittings  will  be  in  English  oak.  The  accoramo- 
datiou  will  be  for  1,100  persons.  The  roof  tim- 
bers w’ill  be  the  old  ones  replaced,  which  are  of 
oak,  of  good  early  design  and  workmanship:' 
they  were  discovered  by  the  architects  behind 
the  old  plaster  work.  The  east  window,  designed 
by  the  architects,  has  been  promised  as  a gift. 
Remains  of  the  old  work  have  been  preserved, 
aud  will  be  built  in  and  exposed  in  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  church.  The  total  amount  of  the 
contract  is  6,0G6J. ; extras  probably  1,000J.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson  & Wilcox,  of  Lon- 
don and  Bath ; the  builders,  Messrs.  Wall  & 
Hook,  of  Brimscomb.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  Winfield.  Of  the  7,0001.  required,  more 
than  5,000Z.  have  already  been  promised. 

Etherley. — The  church  here,  which  is  a debased 
Gothic  structure,  is  being  recast.  The  altera- 
tions at  present  in  progress  are  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  stylo,  and  comprise  a new  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  and  new  seating.  It  is 
contemplated  eventually  to  remodel  the  nave, 
tower,  and  nave  ceiling.  Some  stained  glass  by 
Mr.  VVailes,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  present  east 
window,  will  be  replaced.  The  architect  is  Mr, 
John  Ross,  of  Darlington. 

Holloivay. — The  erection  of  a new  church  to 
accommodate  about  1,000  persons,  will  shortly 
be  commenced  in  the  Westboume-road,  Hollo- 
way. It  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  David,  and  the 
district  which  will  hereafter  be  assigned  to  it 
will  be  separated  from  St.  Luke's,  West  Hollo- 
way. This  district  lies  chiefly  between  the 
Liverpool  and  Caledonian  Roads,  and  has  a 
popul|tion  of  upwards  of  8,000.  A design,  in 
the  style  which  prevailed  in  this  country  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  has  been  selected  by  the 
committee.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Lingen 
Barker. 

Slenford  (Lincolrishire). — The  parish  church  of 
Newton,  having  undergone  extensive  repairs, 
under  the  anperintendence  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Parry,  of  Sleaford,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  The  chancel  arch  is  new,  occupying 
the  place  of  a debased  predecessor,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  open  into  the  aisles  of  the 
chancel.  It  became  necessary  to  remove  the  late 
perpendicular  clerestory,  the  weight  of  which 
had  pressed  too  heavily  on  the  aide  walla  and 
pillars  below.  The  eastern  window  of  the  chan- 
cel of  four  lights  has  been  filled  with  painted 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  representing 
in  its  fourteen  compartments  various  scenes  in 
New  Testament  history,  beginning  with  the 
Annunciation  and  finishing  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the 
offering  of  Sir  Glynne  Earlo  and  Lady  Welby- 
Gregory,  of  Denton  Hall.  The  cost  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  chancel  was  defrayed  by  the  rec- 
tor; the  repair  and  partial  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  by  the  parishioners  and  Mr. 
William  Earle  Welby,  M.P.,  whose  seat  is  in 
this  parish. 

Bloxham. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bloxham,  has 
been  finally  restored,  at  a cost  of  about  5,000Z., 
and  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  committee 
ofrostoi’ation  consisted  of  most  of  the  gentry  and 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  derived  con- 
siderable assistance  from  Eton  College,  which, 
possessing  the  rectorial  power,  has  exercised  it 
in  restoring  the  chancel,  at  a cost  of  about  1,000Z. 
The  restoration  of  the  church  was  commenced  in. 
the  spring  of  last  year.  The  body  of  the  church 
has  been  restored  by  Messrs.  Kimberley  & Hop- 
craft,  Banbury ; the  chancel  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Bloxham;  and  the  reredos  by  Mr.  Earpe,  of 
London.  The  last  is  composed  of  alabaster, 
marble,  Caen  stone,  and  Purbeck  and  Devon- 
shire marbles.  The  nave  roof  is  new,  and  of 
English  oak.  The  north  and  south  aisles,  which 
had  fallen  into  considerable  decay,  have  been 
restored,  with  panels.  In  the  north  transept  the 
whole  of  the  rafters  have  been  taken  out,  save 
one  to  show  the  nature  of  the  old  work.  In  the 
Milcombe  Cbapelry  the  monuments  have  been 
removed  from  the  east  window,  which  was  par- 
tially blocked  up,  and  placed  on  the  west.  A 
new  altar,  of  Warwick  stone,  presented  by  the 
architect,  is  placed  in  the  chapelry.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  have  been  reglazed  with  cathe- 
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dral  rolled  plate,  of  two  tints,  and  the  floor  laid 
witK  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles,  copied  in  pattern 
from  those  found  in  the  church.  The  whole  of 
the  roof  has  been  re-covered  with  lead.  The 
north  porch  has  been  brought  out  to  its  original 
length  and  re-roofed.  The  cusped  rafters  here 
are  copied  in  detail  from  one  in  the  Early  English 
style,  that  was  left  buried  entirely  in  lath  and 
plaster.  The  design  is  curious.  The  south  porch 
will  be  laid  with  Leyden  tiles.  The  tower  arch 
has  been  opened  out,  having  been  entirely 
blocked  up  with  a lath-and-plaster  partition, 
and  the  organ-gallery  has  been  taken  down. 
One  floor  of  the  tower  has  been  taken  out, 
and  the  other  restored.  The  pews  have  been 
removed  and  their  places  supplied  by  oaken 
seats.  The  new  pulpit  is  cut  out  of  Caen 
stone.  The  chancel  rood-screen  has  been  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Barrett,  and  re-decorated  by 
Mr.  Cottam,  of  Banbury.  It  is  copied  in  design 
from  the  original.  The  whole  of  the  window- 
tracery  has  been  restored,  and  a new  chamber 
built  for  the  organ,  which  is  by  Mr.  Walker,  of 
London.  The  church  is  being  heated  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Son,  of  London,  by  means  of  hot-water 
apparatus.  The  English  oak  screens,  dividing 
the  Milcombe  Chapelry  from  the  south  aisle, 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kimberley  & 
Hopcraft.  In  the  course  of  the  restoration 
several  interesting  relics,  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  have  been  discovered.  In  the  south 
aisle,  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  there  was  a parvise 
or  priest’s  room.  This  was  entirely  closed  up, 
but  is  now  re-opened.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  there  is  a window,  from  which  the  holy 
encharist  was  presented  to  lepers.  The  sedilia, 
which  was  also  built  up,  has  been  restored.  The 
piscina  basin,  which  had  been  built  up,  and 
turned  upside  down  as  a seat  for  the  sedilia,  is 
again  exposed  to  view.  A painting  was  dis- 
covered on  the  north  wall,  over  the  door,  repre- 
senting St.  Christopher  carrying  Christ  across 
the  waters.  The  saint  is  headless,  and  withonb 
one  arm.  Another  has  been  found,  depicting  the 
tortures  of  the  wicked  in  hell.  Mr.  James 
Bedden,  of  London,  has  acted  throughoijt  the 
restoration  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  Street. 

Lursley  {Ghucestershvre). — The  chief  stone  of 
Dorsley  Chnrch  has  been  laid.  At  the  time 
when  the  restoration  was  undertaken  hardly  a 
wall  was  in  a safe  condition.  The  chnrch,  when 
again  opened  for  divine  service,  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely a new  church,  however,  though  its  re- 
building was  inevitable.  In  addition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  old  bnilding,  the  plans  include 
the  erection  of  a new  chancel  on  a scale  and  of 
a design  more  worthy  of  the  church  and  town 
than  the  modern  chancel  which  it  succeeds.  A 
building  on  its  south  side,  in  the  form  of  a ti’an- 
Bept,  will  contain  a vestry  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  an  organ  chamber  above.  The  latter  will 
open  into  the  chancel  by  a wide  arch,  in  which 
the  organ  will  be  so  placed  that  the  front  pipes 
will  be  in  advance  of  the  wall-face,  and  partly 
overhang  the  stalls,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
produce  a good  efi'ect  both  as  to  sound  and 
appearance.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  add  a 
clerestory  to  the  nave,  and  so  to  remedy  the 
depressing  effect  naticeable  in  the  old  church  of 
three  fiat  roofs  over  nave  and  aisles  at  the  same 
level  j but  neither  this  nor  the  new  seating  is 
incladed  in  the  present  contract.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Futcher,  of  Salisbury.  The  cost 
of  the  works  contemplated  is  between  4,0001. 
and  5,0001.  Of  this  the  sum  of  abont  3,5001.  has 
been  promised.  The  architect  employed  is  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

Bristol. — All  Saints’  Church  has  been  for  some 
time  closed  for  painting,  repairs,  and  decora- 
tions, but  is  now  re-opened.  The  work  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Pearce, 
decorator.  The  ceilings  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  are  painted  a soft  blue,  with  centres 
etched  in  gold;  the  comice,  which  is  decorated 
in  green,  red,  brown,  and  black,  upon  a stone 
colour  ground,  is  joined  to  the  ceiling  by  an 
ornamental  cresting  of  warm  white.  The  walls, 
which  have  a stone  colour  ground,  are  decorated 
from  the  cornice  with  block  diaper,  each  block 
being  charged  with  a red  rose.  The  surface  is 
broken  up  with  four  bands  of  ornamental  work, 
introducing  the  ivy-leaf.  The  nave  ceiling  is  a 
soft  blue,  cut  up  with  quatrefoil  bands  of  warm 
stone  colour,  charged  with  vermilion  crosses. 
The  centres  are  etched  with  gold,  and  join  the 
ceiling  and  cornice  with  a cresting  of  white. 
The  walls  at  the  west  end  are  diapered  on  a 
stone  colour  ground  with  blue,  grey,  and  red  ; 
the  surface  is  broken  np  with  bands  of  orna- 


ment, and  the  capitals  of  the  Korman  pillars  are 
decorated.  Above  the  caps  the  arches  are 
painted  to  correspond.  The  end  of  the  nave 
next  the  chancel  is  of  a later  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  arches  in  this  part  are  gilded  and 
painted,  and  the  caps  are  etched  with  gold  and 
colour.  The  eight  spandrels  in  the  nave  are 
decorated  with  the  rose,  holly,  laurel,  passion- 
flower, trefoil,  vine,  ivy,  and  lily  ; the  shaftings 
of  the  pillars  are  decorated  with  bands  of  colour, 
charged  with  amulets.  The  chancel-arch  wall 
is  decorated  with  cruciform  trefoil  diaper,  in  a 
quatrefoil  ground.  The  arch  and  shafting  are 
gilded  and  painted  entire,  and  decorated  with 
bands,  roses,  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  is  a deep  blue,  powdered  with  gold  stars. 
The  cornice  is  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  the 
walls  diapered  and  interspersed  with  bands  of 
ornamental  work.  The  reredos  is  gilded  and 
painted.  The  walls  are  painted  throughout  with 
four  coats  of  oil  paint,  and  the  decoration  and 
gilding  have  been  executed  in  oil  upon  a 
flatted  ground.  At  the  opening  the  bishop,  in 
closing  his  sermon,  observed  that  there  might 
be  a mysterious  connexion  between  the  subject 
of  his  discourse  and  the  opening  of  the  church. 
He  often  asked  himself  what  could  be  the  mean- 
ing  of  this  awakening,  this  willingness  to  set  all 
churches  in  order.  Might  it  not  be  an  admitted 
anticipation  that  the  period  of  waiting  was 
coming  to  a close  ? There  was  a kind  of  mystery 
in  the  hearty  readiness  shown  in  all  churches  to 
make  them  worthy  of  their  Master. 

Phjmstoch  (Devon). — The  church  here  is  now 
undergoing  repair  and  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  of  Plymouth;  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Stonehouse. 
The  old  and  decayed  roofs  have  been  replaced 
by  new  open-timbered  roofs  of  red  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  huge  western  galleries  have 
been  removed ; several  of  the  windows  have 
been  renewed  in  stone.  All  the  old  windows 
throughout  have  been  repaired  and  reglazed. 
The  whitewash  has  been  cleaned  off  the  interior 
walls,  and  they  are  now  newly  plastered  with 
Aberthaw.  The  exterior  walls  (formerly  covered 
with  rough-cast)  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed, 
and  the  battlements  of  the  tower  restored.  New 
seats  of  stained  deal  are  being  fixed.  A carved 
stone  reredos  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
The  chancel  will  be  paved  with  Minton’s  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  north  porch  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  a new  vestry  added.  Various  other  neces- 
sary works  are  being  done.  The  total  coat  will 
be  upwards  of  1,500Z.,  towards  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Bank 
have  been  large  contributors.  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  of 
London,  has  presented  a clock,  which  will  be 
fixed  in  the  tower. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Boss. — The  chief  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan 
chapel  have  been  laid  here.  The  site  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  at  the  top  of  Edde  Cross- 
street.  The  plans  of  the  building  show  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  to  seat 
300  people.  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  this  town,  are 
the  architects.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Weston-under- 
Penyard,  is  the  builder,  and  bis  contract  is  to 
complete  the  work  forl,020Z. 

Ne^vcastlo. — A new  chapel,  in  connexion  with 
the  Wesleyan  body,  baa  been  opened  in  New- 
castle. The  building  is  situated  in  Park-road, 
Scotswood-road.  The  architect  engaged  was 
Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  of  this  town,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  was  the  builder.  The  edifice  will 
seat  about  600,  and  when  the  galleries  are  built, 
900.  The  total  outlay  will  amount  to  3,000Z., 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ground.  The  chapel, 
which  is  in  the  florid  Italian  style,  stands  on  the 
west  bide  of  Park-road,  about  150  or  200  yards 
from  Armstroug-street.  It  is  a red  brickwork 
structure,  relieved  by  stone  dressings.  The  in- 
ternal measurement  of  the  building  is  60  ft.  by 
46  ft. ; the  frontage  outside  being  74  ft.  There 
is  no  pulpit,  but  the  want  is  supplied  by  a 
spacious  platform  behind  the  communion  en- 
closure. The  building  will  be  heated  by  a hot- 
water  apparatus,  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Emley.  Under  the  chapel  is  a school-room, 
60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  divided  into  four  class-rooms  ; 
and  there  are  a large  vestry,  chapel-keeper’s- 
house,  and  other  conveniences  attached  to  the 
building.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
chapel  stands  has  a frontage  of  105  ft.,  and  is 
S7  ft.  in  depth  from  the  railings  to  the  wall 
behind.  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  engaged  to  do 
the  painting  and  decorating,  Mr.  Bailey  the  gas- 


fitting,  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  plastering,  Mr.  Beck  j 
the  slating,  and  the  joiner’s  work  has  been,  given  | 
to  Messrs.  Lowrey.  ^ 

Birkenhead. — The  Trinity  United  Presbyterian  ' 
Church  at  Claughton  has  been  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  edifice  is  built  of  Stourton  stone. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  800.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  at  a cost,  iucladiug  the  land, 
lecture-hall,  and  fittings,  of  about  8,OOOZ.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Birkenhead  j 
the  designs  having  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  ! 
& J.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  architects.  ' 

Halifax. — Plans,  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  Ives  I 
& Son,  architects,  Halifax,  for  the  new  Congrega-  | 
tional  Chapel,  to  bo  erected  on  the  Belle  Vue  . 
eai  ate,  Halifax,  have  been  adopted  by  the  com-  j 
mittee,  and  opened  to  the  inspection  of  intending  | 
contractors.  The  chapel  is  designed  in  the  I 
Deco’'ated  Gothic  style,  and  will  possess  a turret  I 
and  spirelet  120  ft.  high.  The  interior  will  be  i 
110  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad,  having  side  aisles,  i 
galleries,  organ  recess,  and  vestibule.  The  nave  ! 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  570  persons,  ! 
and  the  galleries  360.  At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  I 
will  be  vestries. 

Bradford. — Annesley  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Little  ' 
Horton-lane,  has  been  opened.  The  chapel  is 
built  on  a prominent  site,  at  the  junction  of  four  i 
roads.  It  is  designed  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  is  built  of  wall-stones,  with  ashlar  : 
dressings  of  stone  from  tlie  district.  The  plan 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  organ  chancel,  with  | 
vestry  under  same.  The  total  length  is  91  ft.,  i 
and  the  width  across  the  nave  and  aisle  55  ft.  ' 
In  the  front  elevation  there  are  three  entrances, 
those  at  the  sides  leading  to  the  gallery,  and  the  i 
middle  one  giving  admission  into  the  area  of  1 
the  church.  These  entrances  have  polished 
granite  shafts  placed  in  the  jamb,  with  carved  ■ 
caps  and  bases.  Above  the  centre  doorway  there  i 
is  a five-light  tracery  window.  Three  of  the 
two-light  windows  on  each  side  aisle  are  set  in  a 
gable,  breaking  the  roof-line  on  the  exterior,  and 
presenting  a variety  in  the  interior.  At  the 
angle  of  the  road  rises  the  tower  and  spire,  to  a 
height  of  135  ft.  The  organ-chamber  is  elevated 
and  forms  a chancel,  being  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  arch  supported  on  red  granite  shafts, 
curved  caps  and  corbels,  aud  is  lighted  by  two 
circular  windows  filled  with  tracery.  The  ceiling 
is  arched  with  curved  principals,  the  spaces 
between  being  formed  in  panels.  The  pews  have 
doors,  low,  with  leaning  backs,  and  vary  in  width 
from  34  in.  to  40  in.,  accommodation  being  for 
about  900  adults.  The  warming,  by  hot  water,  baa 
been  providedand  fixed  by  the  Low  Moor  Company, 
The  lighting  is  done  by  standard  and  brackets, 
provided  by  Mr.  Schofield.  The  chapel  is  ven- 
tilated by  two  large  ventilators  in  the  roof,  the 
fresh  air  being  admitted  by  an  opening  under 
the  gallery  floor.  The  woodwork  throughout  the 
chapel  is  stained  light  and  varnished.  The  cost 
of  the  works,  including  boundary-wall,  railing, 
and  gate,  will  be  3,5001.,  to  local  tradesmen. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Smith.  The 
several  contractors  were, — masons,  Messrs.  F. 
Barraclough  & Son  ; carpenter  and  joiner,  Wm. 
Crabtree;  plasterer,  William  Tattersall ; plumber, 
John  Schofield  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Hill  & Sutcliffe; 
painter,  Wm.  Hird.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Son,  & Pepper. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Alderley  Church. — One  of  the  nave  windows 
of  this  church  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass. 
It  was  erected  by  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in 
memory  of  three  of  her  daughters  who  died 
young,  and  who  were  named  respectively,  Olga, 
Cecilia,  and  Ethelfreda.  The  window,  of  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  is  divided  into  three  open- 
ings, which  contain  representations  of  St.  Olga, 
St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Ethelfreda,  bearing  their 
distinctive  emblems  and  legends,  and  euclosed 
within  canopies  and  bordering  suited  to  this 
style  of  ornamentation.  The  names,  ages,  and 
dates  of  their  decease  are  inscribed  upon  a 
broad  label,  which  extends  across  the  full  width 
of  the  window,  which  was  designed  and  painted 
by  Messrs.  Edmondson  & Son,  of  Manchester, 
and  is  the  fourth,  in  this  church,  executed  by 
the  same  firm. 

Strensall  Church. — The  stained  glass  window 
designed  and  worked  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of 
York,  for  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 
'Strensall,  has  been  fixed  in  its  place.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Leonard  Thompson,  of  Sheriff  Hutton 
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Park,  lord  of  the  manor  of  StrenaalJ,  and  the 
subject  is  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
by  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East.”  This 
window  was  in  the  late  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  B.vhibition. 

Rivgwood  Clmrcli,  Hampshire. — The  lights  of 
the  east  end  of  this  church  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Morant,  of  the  Manor  House.  The  figures  (ol 
which  there  are  six  groups)  represent  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
between  the  panels  the  four  major  prophets  are 
inserted.  The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  at  a cost  of  400 
gaincas. 

Sidmouth  Church. — The  window  presented  to 
this  church  by  her  Majesty,  but  long  withheld  in 
consequence  of  differences  existing,  has  at  length 
arrived  in  the  parish,  the  event  being  celebrated 
by  the  ringing  of  the  parish  bells.  The  window 
has  since  been  fixed  in  the  west  end  ; the  organ, 
which  filled  the  tower  arch  and  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  window,  having  been  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  Queen’s 
window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes, 
of  Soho,  London.  The  subjects  represented  are 
as  follow  : — In  the  top  compartment  is  our  Lord 
in  glory,  surrounded  by  angels  ; below  are  four 
angels  with  palm  branches  and  crowns.  In  the 
central  compartment  is  our  Lord  blessing  little 
children ; on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  eight 
acts  of  mercy — the  six  mentioned  in  Matthew 
xxvi.  35-3G,  viz.,  1,  giving  bread;  2,  giving 
water;  3,  clothing  the  naked;  4,  visiting  the 
sick  ; 5,  receiving  the  stranger  ; and  6,  visiting 
I the  prisoner  ; and  two  other  supplementary  ones 
i (bearing  reference  especially  to  the  benevolent 
institutions  which  the  late  Buko  of  Kent  pro- 
moted), viz.,  7,  religious  education;  and  8,  the 
:care  of  orphans.  Below  these  again,  on  a smaller 
iscale,  are  five  designs  illustrating  legendary 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
isaint  of  the  church — 1,  his  relief  of  three  young 
rwomen ; 2,  his  calming  of  the  tempest;  3,  the 
(Consecration  of  St.  Nicholas;  4,  his  increasing 
;by  miracle  a cargo  of  com;  5,  his  staying  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  A pulpit  of  Caen  stone 
land  Devonshire  marble,  executed  by  Mr.  Colman, 
lof  St.  Mary-cburch,  has  lately  been  erected  in 
tthe  church,  according  to  oar  authority,  the 
^Western  Morning  News.  A reredos  of  marble 
rand  Caen  stone,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
iLambeth,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon, 
lihe  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  new  orna- 
mental  brass  communion  - rails,  and  a floor  of 
lornamental  tiles  throughout  the  chancel  have 
lalso  been  recently  added. 


YAIllORUM. 

I'Theoretical  Astronomy  examined  and  exposed.” 
i^y  Common  Sense.  London : Caudwell ; and 
iOreenwich  : Carpenter.  The  author  of  this  very 
revordy  but  clever  treatise  is  believed  to  be  a 
Iclergyman,  and  his  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
(compel  the  astronomy  and  the  physical  geography 
fjf  the  age  to  accord  with  the  literal  expressions 
f)f  Scripture.  This  is  a phase  of  quasi-science 
rlvhich  we  had  thought  Galileo  had  settled  when, 
elelieved  from  torture,  he  burst  out  with  the  irre- 
iforessible  expression, — “Still,  it  moves.”  After 
Ml  the  torturing  “logic”  to  which  modern 
cicienceis  subjected  in  the  work  under  notice,  the 
;l(jlobular  form  of  the  earth,  its  rotation,  and  its 
Circulation  round  the  sun,  remain  just  as  evident 
iSiB  ever.  We  can  see  no  convincing  force  in  the 
Mever  logic  by  means  of  which  “ Common 
etense” — we  had  almost  said  “Nonsense” — 
rrroves,  in  the  midst  of  much  rigmarole,  that  the 
aiarth  is  not  globular,  Ac.  Nevertheless,  he 
iidiows  pretty  clearly  that  astronomy  is  not  quite 
00  “ exact”  and  mathematically  demonstrated  a 
cicieuce  as  the  astronomers  would  wish,  oracularly, 
oo  compel  us  to  believe ; and  the  book  may  be 
litseful  in  the  desirable  feat  of  upsetting  those 
eiciential  “ idols,”  as  Lord  Bacon  would  have 
alalled  them,  which  have  much  hindered  the 
Mvaucement  of  geology,  as  well  as  of  astronomy 
tSGself.  It  is  at  least  a quarter  of  a century 
inince  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cam- 
iriridge,  well  remarked,  that  “ the  time  has 
-rrtrived  when  the  investigations  of  geology  have 
lejegun  to  exalt  themselves  into  those  lofty 
Cipgions  of  general  physics  which  connect  them 
irii-ith  the  most  sublime  demonstrations  of  astro- 
■C'lomy.”  But  astronomy  still  stops  the  way  with 
Iss  secular  errors;  and  tho  very  foundations  of . 


the  anticipated  and  sublime  science  of  “ astro- 
geology,”  as  we  may  call  it,  hence  still  remain 

to  be  laid. “ The  Engineer’s  Office-sheet  and 

Almanac,  1867.”  Lockwood,  Ludgate-hill.  Be- 
sides the  usual  matter  of  an  almanac,  including 
all  about  stamps,  Post-office  regulations,  &c., 
this  sheet  contains  memoranda  relating  to 
Standing  Orders,  railway  construction  regula- 
tions, mensuration  tables,  and  much  useful 
matter  relating  to  steam-engines,  iron  columns 
and  girders,  roofs,  oak  posts,  mill-gearing, 
water  wheels  and  channels,  overfalls,  pipes  and 
aqueducts,  mortar  and  concrete. 


SUFFOCATIOM  BY  SULPHUBETTED  HYDROGEN  IN 
A Sewer.  — At  a sewer  in  Boundary-street, 
Liverpool,  one  man  was  lately  killed  and  five 
others  rendered  insensible  by  a sudden  flow  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  ordinary  stench  of 
sewers,  from  some  cause  unknown,  but  probably 
by  some  chemical  reaction  arising  from  refuse  of 
some  kind  being  poured  into  the  sewers  from 
chemical  or  other  works.  The  coroner’s  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Died  by  snflfocation,  cause 
unknown.” 

Easy  W<vsniNG. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  says, — 
“Take  one  pound  of  sal  soda  and  half  a pound 
of  nnslaked  lime,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  ; let 
it  stand  till  cool,  then  drain  OS’  and  put  into  a 
strong  jug  or  jar.  Soak  your  dirty  clothes  over- 
night, or  until  they  are  wet  through,  then  wring 
them  out  and  rub  on  plenty  of  soap,  and  in  one 
boiler  of  clothes,  well  covered  with  water,  add 
one  teacup  of  washing  fluid.  Boil  half  an  hour 
briskly,  and  then  wash  them  thoroughly  once 
through  sads,  rinse,  and  your  clothes  will  look 
better  than  by  tho  old  way  of  washing  twice  be- 
fore boiling.  This  is  an  invaluable  recipe,  and  I 
want  every  poor  tired  woman  to  try  it.  I think 
with  a patent  washtub  to  do  the  little  rubbing, 
the  washerwoman  might  take  the  old  Bible  and 
compose  herself  on  a lounge,  and  let  the  washing 
do  itself.” 

Royal  Academy. — The  new  regulations,  hav- 
ing received  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty,  will 
forthwith  come  into  operation.  They  relate 
primarily  to  the  number,  nomination,  election, 
and  power  of  associates.  The  concession  is 
made  that  the  limit  of  twenty  associates  may  be 
exceeded ; the  minimum  is  fixed  at  that  num- 
ber, but  the  maximum  is  left  undefined.  As  to 
nomination  of  associates  a change  has  been 
effected.  The  old  ordinance,  which  required  a 
candidate  to  inscribe  his  name  in  a book,  was 
regarded  as  needless  and  bnmiliating.  This 
condition  to  election  is  now  abolished,  and  in  its 
stead  a candidate  will  be  proposed  and  seconded 
in  writing  by  some  friend  in  the  Academy.  The 
elections  will  be  then  made  from  the  printed 
lists  of  all  the  candidates.  Associates  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  endowed  with  votes,  and  thus 
vested  with  power.  The  election  of  associates 
will  take  place  in  January,  and  of  Academicians 
in  June  and  December,  of  each  year. 

Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes. — A 
meeting  of  the  department  of  Economy  and 
Trade  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  has  been  held  at  their 
Rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  William  Hawes,  in 
tho  chair,  at  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Horace 
Davey,  a paper  “ On  the  Legislative  Measures 
necessary  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Labouring  Classes.”  The  paper  urged 
the  provisions  of  a Bill  drawn  by  him  last  session 
at  the  request  of  a special  committee  of  the 
department,  but  which,  owing  to  technical  diffi- 
culties, was  not  introduced  into  the  House.  The 
Bill  incorporates  certain  provisions  of  the  Land 
Cianses  Consolidation  Acts  of  1845  and  1860, 
and  empowers  municipal  corporations  or  public 
companies  to  apply  by  memorial  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  a certificate  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  premises.  The  Secretary  of  State  may 
direct  inquiries  and  grant  tho  certificate,  if  ho  is 
satisfied  that  the  premises  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  or  pestilential,  and  a nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood;  that  dwellings  proper  and  suit- 
able for  artisans  and  labourers  are  needed  in 
that  locality ; that  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the 
applicants  should  have  powers  for  the  compul- 
sory purchase  of  the  premises,  &c.  Municipal 
corporations  are  empowered  to  raise  money  by 
a charge  upon  the  general  district  rate.  A dis- 
cussion ensued,  after  which  it  was  resolved  that 
tho  paper  bo  printed  and  circulated. 


The  Kidderminster  Drainage. — Considera- 
tion of  the  plans  by  Mr.  Fairbank,  and  Messrs. 
Gotto  Si  Beasley,  has  been  postponed  ; and  it  is 
believed  the  matter  will  not  be  decided  on  till 
the  spring  of  next  year.  Mr.  Fairbank  proposes 
to  have  the  outfall  at  Falling  Sands,  while  in  the 
other  and  more  costly  scheme  it  is  proposed  to 
take  it  a mile  and  a half  farther,  with  a larger 
area  of  sewer,  and  apparatus  for  pumping  the 
sewerage. 

Accidents. — A portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
new  retort-house  now  in  process  of  construction 
at  tho  Salford  Corporation  Gas  Works  has  fallen, 
killing  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  raising 

an  iron  beam. At  Faversbam  preparations 

are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  new  schools 
near  the  Congregational  church,  for  which  au 
old  wall  has  been  removed.  Contiguous  to  this 
wall  stood  three  cottages,  and  on  the  removal  of 
the  wall  the  back  part  of  the  cottages  gave  way 
and  fell,  bringing  with  it  the  ceiling  of  one  of 
the  houses. 

Thames  Subways. — Notice  has  been  given  of 
an  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
incorporate  a company  for  the  construction  of 
subways  under  the  river  Thames,  from  the 
Pimlico-pier  to  Nine  Elms,  Battersea  ; from  the 
Thames  Embankment  North,  near  the  Temple- 
pier,  to  the  Commercial-road,  Lambeth  ; from 
Tower -hill  to  Pickle  Herring-street,  St.  Olave’s  j 
and  from  High-street,  Wapping,  to  Bermondsey- 
wali;  and  for  arrangements  with  the  owners  of 
Pimlico-pier  and  Temple-pier  for  the  use  of  those 
piers,  and  powers  to  the  company  to  purchase 
land  compulsorily,  levy  tolls,  compensate  persons 
having  rights  of  ferry,  Sco. 

Opening  of  the  Ipswich  Gymnasium. — The 
gymnasium,  which,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Christian,  prinpipal  of  the  Ipswich  Work- 
ing Men’s  College,  and  the  committee  of  that 
institution,  has  been  established  in  Orford-street, 
has  been  formally  opened.  The  building  was 
originally  intended  for  a fiox  manufactory;  it  at 
first  consisted  of  a centre  shed  with  one  wing  j 
these,  after  some  alterations,  were  used  for  many 
of  the  purposes  of  a gymnasium,  but  another  and 
more  lofty  wing  was  added,  and  the  whole  forms 
a building  well  suited  to  all  the  purposes  of  a 
gymnasium.  It  is  about  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  every  requirement  for  the  practice 
of  gymnastics,  is  warmed  by  two  large  stoves, 
and  a lavatory  and  a place  for  clothes  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  Inventors’  Institute. — At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  this  Institute,  as  reported  in  “ The  Scien- 
tific Review  and  Journal  of  the  Inventors’ 
Institute,”  the  following  resolution  has  been 
unanimously  carried  : — 

“ That  a subscription  of  not  less  than  1,C00I.  be  now 
opened  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  incorporating  the 
Inventors'  Institute  by  royal  charter;  for  securing  the 
passing  of  the  Invention-right  Bill  through  Parliament; 
for  publishing  facte  and  agitating  questions  relating  to 
inventions  ; and  generally  for  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  by  effectually  and  speedily  pUcing  the  rights  of 
inventors  on  a lirm  and  inviolable  basis." 

The  subscription-list  was  at  onco  opened  with 
sums  amounting  to  4001.  and  upwards.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Latham,  at  4,  St.  Martiu’s-place,  Trafalgar- 
squaro,  and  inserted  in  tho  “ Scientific  Review.” 
The  objects  of  the  Institute,  are — 1.  To  protect 
inventors’  interests,  and  defend  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  patents.  2.  To  promote  improvements 
in  the  patent  laws.  3.  To  diffuse  information 
with  reference  to  inventions  and  other  subjects 
beneficial  to  inventors  and  patentees. 

Roman  Antiquities  and  Skeletons  at  Nob- 
ton,  near  Malton. — It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  the  town  of  Norton  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  a Roman  cemetery,  and  the  discoveries  now 
being  made  show  that  such  is  the  case.  Some 
eight  or  ten  burials  have  been  met  with  in  the 
main  drainage  works.  Wood-street  seems  to 
cross  the  old  cemetery,  for  in  digging  cellars  on 
each  side  Roman  burials, — or  burials  of  that 
period  or  thereabouts, — are  regularly  disturbed. 
Near  Hungerford  House  a fine  Roman  bottle, 
globular,  with  long  neck — the  prototype  of  the 
fashionable  water-bottle  of  the  present  day — was 
found.  Close  by,  a stone  coffin,  3 ft.  7 in.  by 
1 ft.  3 in.,  and  9 in.  deep,  inner  measurements, 
formed  of  one  block  of  oolitic  freestone,  was 
found,  placed  on  two  large  blocks  (nearly  as 
large  as  the  coffin  itself)  of  oolitic,  but  without  a 
lid.  The  coffin  was  8 ft.  below  the  surface,  and 
contained  nothing  but  a trace  of  lime.  There 
was  a slight  hollowing  of  the  stone  for  the  head, 
but  no  body  appears  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
coffin. 
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Destruction  of  a Theatre  in  Paris. — The 
small  theatre  of  the  Nouveantcs,  in  the  Koe 
du  Fanbonrg  St.  Martin,  three  stories  above 
the  street,  was  burnt  down  on  Monday  night. 

Warm  Artesian  Wells. — The  artesian  wells 
of  Grenelle  and  Passy  now  emit  volumes  of 
steam  j the  temperature  of  the  waters,  which 
rise  from  a depth  of  2,300  ft.,  reaching  S5 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  that  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  surface  by  night  is  only  35  or  36. 

The  Holy  Temple  of  Jerusalem. — “Nearly 
all  the  timber,”  says  the  Moniteur,  “ required 
to  form  the  temporary  protection  to  the  great 
dome  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  has  now  amved 
in  that  city.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
works  may  be  finished  before  Easter.” 

A Testimonial  presented  to  a Builder. — 
We  are  asked  to  insert  the  following: — The 
working  mechanics  of  Teddington  did,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  at  the  Adelaide  Hotel,  present  Mr. 
John  Dunkley,  builder,  who  has  carried  on  an 
extensive  business  for  a considerable  time,  with 
a handsome  case  of  mathematical  instruments, 
as  a mark  of  respect  to  Mr.  Dunkley,  for  bis 
liberality,  and  the  amount  of  good  he  has  done 
by  shortening  the  working  time  throughout  the 
district.  “ We,  therefore,  the  workmen  of  Ted- 
dington and  the  neighbourhood,  return  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  D.  and  his  family,  wishing 
them  health,  wealth,  happiness  and  prosperity.” 

Found  at  Last. — Some  important  discoveries 
of  Eoman  remains  were  made  at  Lydney,  in 
Gloucestershire,  not  long  ago,  and  involved  a 
very  curious  incident.  Amongst  the  remains  of 
a temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Noden  found 
there,  was  a brass  plate  on  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion offering  a reward  for  a ring,  and  stating 
that  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  some  portion 
of  money  would  be  dedicated  to  the  god  Noden, 
bnt  that  if  the  person  who  found  it  failed  to ' 
restore  it  to  the  owner  the  curse  of  Noden  would 
be  upon  him.  Most  singular  to  say,  a ring  cor- ; 
responding  with  the  lost  one,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  person  offering  the  reward,  has 
been  found  at  Silchester ! 

Toxteth  Park  New  Public  Offices,  Liver. 
POOL. — The  parochial  authorities  in  Toxteth 
Park,  having  found  the  building  used  in  Park- 
place  altogether  nnsuited  to  their  requirements, 
decided  to  erect  new  ofiSces  in  High  Park-street ; 
and  the  building,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Layland,  architect,  has  just  been  completed. 
Provision  is  made  in  it  for  the  conducting  of  all 
the  public  business  connected  with  the  town- 
ship, and  in  the  centre  there  is  a spacious  room, 
lighted  from  above  by  a decorated  dome,  in 
which  all  parochial  and  other  public  meetings 
appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  township  will 
be  held.  Board-rooms  for  Poor  Law  Guardian 
meetings  are  also  provided,  as  well  as  offices  for 
the  relieving  officers  and  clerks,  along  with  a 
dispensary  and  waiting-rooms  for  paupers.  The 
arrangements  also  include  offices  for  the  over- 
seers and  their  clerks,  as  well  as  for  the  col- 
lectors of  Government  taxes.  The  building  has  i 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  between  9,0001.  and 
10,0001.  including  theland. 

Condition  of  a Manchester  Burial-ground. 
An  inquiry  has  been  held  at  Manchester  by  the 
Government  medical  inspector,  Mr.  P.  H.  Hol- 
land, relative  to  St.  Michael’s  burial-ground,  in 
that  city.  The  condition  of  the  burial-ground 
was  deposed  to  by  Dr.  Meacham,  poor-law 
medical  officer  for  the  district.  He  said  that  all 
sorts  of  animal  refuse,  great  heaps  of  ashes,  &c., 
were  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  added, — 
“The  centre  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  in  a 
filthy  condition ; occasionally  a human  skull  is 
turned  up  and  kicked  about.  The  bones  of  the 
dead  who  are  buried  here  are  often  exposed  and 
thrown  about.  More  than  40,000  dead  Jay  here, 
and  yet  not  a gravestone  is  left ; some  may  be 
found  forming  parts  of  the  floors  of  cottages,  and 
others  are  to  be  seen  placed  in  privies.  The 
ground  is  often  strewed  over  with  filthy  straw 
and  shavings  emptied  out  of  bed-ticks  by  the 
people  of  the  district ; especially  is  this  so  if  a 
case  is  removed  to  the  fever  hospital,  or  if  one 
diea  from  that  disease.  I have  seen  children 
rolling  and  playing  in  this  filth;  no  wonder  that 
fever  of  a virulent  type  is  never  out  of  this  dis- 
trict.” The  inspector  visited  the  ground  and 
witnessed  its  condition,  and  having  beard  a good 
deal  of  testimony  relative  to  it,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  ground  was  the 
recognized  battlefield  for  all  the  blackguards, 
male  and  female,  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  in- 
quiry was  brought  to  a close. 


Proposed  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitiok  in  Bath.  — At  a meeting  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Bath,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
hold  a Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibition, 
probably  in  1868,  but  arrangements  are  to  be 
left  to  a managing  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting. 

“ Told  in  the  Drop  of  a Tear.” — Mr. 
Collett  has  recently  WTitten  to  Mr.  Field  from 
Heart’s  Content, — “ I have  just  sent  my  compli- 
ments to  Dr.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  who  is  at 
Yalentia,  with  a battery  composed  of  a gun-cap, 
with  a strip  of  zinc,  excited  by  a drop  of  water, 
the  simple  bulk  of  a tear.” 

St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  Long  Acre. — 
On  the  29th  ult.  a meeting  was  held  at  this 
institution.  Castle-street,  Long-acre,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  prizes  to  successful  students.  The 
room  was  furnished  with  a number  of  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  this  school,  which 
possessed  considerable  merit.  The  Rev.  W.  G. 
Humphrey,  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  congratulated  the  students  on  the 
position  they  held  amongst  the  established 
schools  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
After  the  prizes  had  been  presented,  Mr.  O'Neil, 
R.A.,  delivered  a brief  practical  address  to  those 
present. 

Choleraic  Matter  in  Water. — The  Regis- 
trar-General  has  received  a communication  from 
Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S.,of  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry,  from  which  it  appears  that  water 
may  become  seriously  contaminated  with  cho- 
leraic matter  without  the  presence  of  the  latter 
being  indicated  by  chemical  analysis,  and  that 
water  so  contaminated  is  not  completely  deprived 
of  this  impurity  either  by  filtration  or  passage 
through  animal  charcoal.  It  still  remains  to  be 
proved  to  what  particular  constituent  of  choleraic 
dejections  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  due, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  propagating  matter 
be  a germ  or  an  organism,  it  must  be  in  suspen- 
sion and  not  in  solution.  We  may  here  note,  in 
reference  to  the  connexion  of  cholera  with  water, 
that  a French  medical  man  has  reported  to  the 
Institute  a remarkable  cure  of  cholera  in  the 
stage  of  collapse,  by  merely  infusing  pure  water 
into  the  veins.  This  reminds  us  of  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Latta,  of  Leith,  in  1832,  who  also  cured 
cholera  by  infusing  into  the  blood-vessels  water 
in  which  salt  was  dissolved. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Shennan,  Lord  Dean 
OF  Guild,  Edinburgh. — This  much  - esteemed 
gentleman,  wbo  was  a master  builder,  expired 
suddenly  while  attendinc  a meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  of  which,  ex  officio,  he 
was  a member.  Mr.  Shennan  was  of  an  old 
Edinburgh  building  family — his  father,  whose 
death  was  also  sudden,  having  contracted  for 
and  executed  several  public  buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh  and  other  Scottish  towns.  The  late  Dean 
of  Guild  was  taken  into  his  father’s  business  at 
a comparatively  early  age,  and  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  in  business  for  himself. 
One  of  his  first  contracts,  which  he  undertook 
under  ‘.his  father’s  superintendence,  says  the 
Scotsman,  was  the  building  of  Greenside  Parish 
Church.  More  recently  he  bad  been  engaged  in 
building  several  county  halls,  and  one  of  his 
latest  was  the  fine  county  buildings  and  court- 
house of  Jedburgh.  Mr.  Shennan  was  not,  how- 
ever, concerned  in  many  large  buildings,  being 
rather  careful  of  entering  into  heavy  under- 
takings— a quality  eminently  characteristic  of 
his  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  cautious  nature. 
These  qualities  and  his  long  experience  of  busi- 
ness having  earned  for  him  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  trade,  he  was  much  employed  as  a 
valuator  both  by  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals.  On  the  death  of  Dean  of  Guild 
Lorimer,  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  by  fire, 
Mr.  Shennan  was  appointed  successor  to  bis 
office,  which  he  has  since  filled  with  mneh 
satisfaction  to  both  parties  in  the  Council,  and 
also  to  the  trade  he  represented,  winning  all 
hearts  by  his  kindly,  homely,  and  frank  de- 
meanour and  the  geniality  of  his  disposition, 
and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  care,  wisdom,  and  conscientiousness.  At 
a meeting  of  members  of  the  Association  of 
Employers  in  the  Building  Trades  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  of  which  the  late  Dean  of  Guild  was 
president,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  with 
the  consent  of  his  family  and  friends,  the 
various  members  of  the  trades  should  be  re- 
quested to  attend  his  funeral ; and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 


Inexhaustible  Ivory. — New  Siberia  and  the 
Isle  of  Lakon  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  an 
agglomeration  of  sand,  ice,  and  elephants' 
teeth.  At  every  tempest  the  sea  casts  ashore 
fresh  heaps  of  mammoth  tusks,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  able  to  drive  a profitable  trade  in  the 
fossil  ivory  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  During 
summer  innumerable  fishermen’s  barques  direct 
their  course  to  this  isle  of  bones,  and  in  winter 
immense  caravans  take  the  same  route,  all  the 
convoys,  drawn  by  dogs,  returning  charged  with 
the  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  weighing  each  from 
150  lb.  to  200  lb.  The  fossil  ivory  thus  obtained 
from  the  frozen  north  is  imported  into  China  and 
Europe.  The  isle  of  bones  has  served  as  a 
quarry  for  this  valuable  material  for  export  to 
China  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  and  it  has 
been  exported  to  Europe  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  -years;  but  the  supply  remains  un- 
diminished. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum  : Laying  the 
Foundation-stone  of  the  " Smalley  Wing.” — 
On  Friday  in  last  week  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  “ Smalley  Wing”  of  the  Licensed  Victual- 
lers’ Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road.  The 
proposed  “ Smalley  Wing  ” will  consist  of  ten 
small  houses, — or  what,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
appropriately  termed  separate  tenements, — 
each  comprising  a sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
kitchen.  The  architecture  is  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  2,500Z.  Of  this  amount  only  a small 
portion  remains  unsubscribed.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Arding,  of  the  firm  of  Arding  & Bond, 
of  Bedford  - row.  The  South  London  fress 
reminds  those  interested  in  the  Asylum  that 
the  coins  deposited  by  the  late  Prince  Consort 
in  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Albert  Wing 
were  stolen  during  the  night  following  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  of 
management  took  such  precautions  that  those 
embedded  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  did  not 
share  a similar  fate. 

The  Lyons  Silk  Trade. — An  announcement 
in  Le  Follet,  that  “ figured  silks  are  no  longer 
worn,”  would  be  read  without  the  faintest  pos- 
sible interest  except  by  female  readers.  A 
paragraph  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  Le 
Salut  Public,  a Lyons  paper,  shows  that  the 
apparently  harmless  sentence  quoted  above  has 
a terrible  meaning.  According  to  that  journal, 
it  appears  that  in  1856  Lyons  exported  figured 
silks  to  the  value  of  72  million  francs  ; in  1857, 
74  millions;  in  1860,  49  millions.  The  two 
following  years  still  showed  a downward  ten- 
dency,  and  in  1863  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
only  30  millions  ; in  1864,  24  millions  ; in  1865, 
11  millions  ; and  the  exports  of  the  present  year 
will  in  all  probability  not  exceed  7 millions,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  value  ten  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  workmen  have  taken  up  the  plain 
silk  weaving,  the  exports  of  which  have  largely 
increased  during  the  past  few  years.  On  th& 
other  hand,  the  home  consumption  has  decreased 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  fashion,  which, 
commands  that  more  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics 
shall  be  worn.  One  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
deep  distress  which  now  exists  amongst  the  silk 
operatives  of  Lyons. 

Statue  of  the  late  Lord  Seaton. — A statue 
of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Seaton  has  been  inaugu- 
rated at  Devonport,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  statue  is  placed  in  the 
parade-ground  in  front  of  the  Government  House, 
The  proposal  to  have  it  on  Plymouth  Hoe  was  at 
one  time  entertained,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a spot  exactly  suitable  to  display  it  without 
diminishing  its  proportions  by  contrast,  and 
other  reasons,  caused  Devonport  to  be  selected. 
The  statue,  which  occupies  a prominent  position 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wise,  within  the  inclo- 
snre,  is  8 ft.  9 in.  in  height,  and  of  bronze.  The 
late  field-marshal  is  represented  in  the  uniform 
of  that  rank,  his  military  cloak  falling  behind 
him,  and  forming  a support.  His  lefthand  rests 
upon  a sword,  his  right  bolds  the  marshal’s 
baton.  The  likeness  and  expression  are  deemed 
by  those  who  remember  Lord  Seaton,  especially 
in  his  lateryears,  as  being  faithful.  The  sculptor 
was  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  of  London,  who  executed 
a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Wellington,  at  Nor- 
wich, and  one  of  Napier  at  Charing-cross.  The 
founders  were  Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  statue  rests  upon  a pedestal 
10  fc.  in  height,  of  gray  granite,  from  the  Cheese- 
wring  Quarries  of  Messrs.  Freeman  & Co.,  of 
Penryn.  The  total  cost  of  tho  statue  was  up- 
wards of  1,0001. 
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Exhibition. 


bited  drawings  ; and  the  place  of  soch  drawings 
of  actnal  works  is  supplied  by  designs,  which  are 
often  put  forth  as  though  drawings  of  buildings 
lately  erected.  There  is  another  fact.  Un' 
satisfactory  as  different  exhibitions  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  such  as  those  forming  part 
of  the  general  display  in  Trafalgar  • square, 
have  been,  the  French  ordinary  presentation, 
as  in  the  exhibitions  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
of  architecture  of  the  time,  in  France,  is 
much  less  representative  than  the  English  is 
of  the  architecture  in  England.  Probably  the 
next  year’s  International  Exhibition  will  com- 
prise a much  larger  collection  of  French  archi- 
tectural drawings  than  did  the  Exhibition  of  1862 ; 
but  we  do  not  suppose  they  will  do  justice  to  the 
actual  work  done,  in  Paris,  or  France : never- 
theless, French  critics  may  advisedly  be  reminded 
that  architectural  drawings  are  not  like  paintings, 
the  actual  work  of  the  art,  and  that  buildings 
could  not  be  transported,  and  be  told  that  as 
regards  the  bulk  of  the  modern  architectural 
art-work  in  this  country,  the  drawings  they  may 
see  cannot  even  serve  adequately  to  supply  the 
names  of  examples. 

The  present  display  of  drawings  at  South 
Kensington  is  very  inferior  to  the  collection  of 
the  British  Department  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862.  Scarcely  any  of  them  have  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion ; and  too  large  a number  of  the 
buildings  illustrated  are  shown  in  but  one  view. 


Y the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855  the  French  people 
were  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a British 
school  of  painting.  The 
Exhibition  of  1867  is  not 
likely  to  afford  them 
much  insight  into  the 
condition  of  another  art 
in  this  country,  namely, 
architecture.  For  any- 
thing that  the  collection 
of  drawings  that  are  just 
now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, or  any  selection  from 
them,  could  tell  the 
French,  the  City  of  Lon- 
don might  have  produced 
nothing  more  in  the  last  j 
ten  years,  in  the  way  of  , or  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  small  plans 
buildings  of  fine  - art  j and  sections.  Even  such  illnstration  as  there 
character,  than  three  or  , is  in  Mr.  Phipps’s  frame  giving  four  views  of 


four  works,— as  the  re- 
storation of  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  erection  of 
a telegraph  - office,  an 
hotel,  and  a bank;  Man- 
chester might  have  ac- 
complished nothing  but  its  Assize  Courts ; and 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Notting- 
ham,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  all  put  together, 
little  or  nothing.  The  French  people  could  pro- 
bably arrive  at  the  idea  that  we  were  doing  some- 
thing in  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches; 
and  their  architects  would  not  fail  to  notice  our 
skill  in  one  division  of  architects’  drawing— 
perspective-representation,— to  which,  oompara- 
tively,  the  French  architects  give  little  attention. 
The  French  public, — taking  interest  in  the  art  of 
architecture;  and  the  writers  of  “feuiltetons'' 
“ chroniques"  “ causeries,"  and  "yan^tifs,”  in  the 
journals  and  reviews,— who  give  to  the  discus 
sion  and  appreciation  of  art-matters  in  general, 
a considerable  amount  of  space;  would  feel 
confirmed  in  their  belief  that  we  are  possessed  of 
some  skill  in  Gothic  work,  but  of  little  else , 
whilst  each  class  of  observers  would  probably 
be  startled  at  our  fondness  for  reds  and  blues, 
or  general  polychromy,  in  drawings,  as  in  build- 
,ing8  also.  Id  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
writers  in  the  architectural  press  of  Paris,  will 
'•emember  and  state  the  fact  that  the  Exhibition 
)f  1862,  in  the  French  Department,  afforded  an 
illustration  of  French  architecture  that  was  even 
cnoro  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  reality, 
ihan  the  British  illustration,  of  1867,  of  the 
rlritish  architecture,  is  likely  to  be.  The  truth 
,8,  in  this  country,  all  of  us  interested  in  archi- 
tecture have  been  expecting  somewhat  more  in 
Exhibitions  of  architectural  drawings  _than  those 
ilollections  are  ac  present  proved  to  be  able  to 
itccomplish.  One  already  somewhat  informed  of 
ithe  state  of  art,  as  in  actual  buildings,  may  find 
in  exhibition  of  drawings  convenient  to  him; 
itut  we  apprehend  that  the  public,  and  writers 
a the  general  press,  are  sometimes  misled.  This 
assults  from  the  partial  exposition  aflbrded  where 
leaere  is  nothing  more  than  a perspective-view  of 
idch  building,  as  much  as  by  the  omission  alto- 
gether of  representation.  But,  it  has  become 
rrimosb  the  rule  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
ocodiiction  of  the  architecture  of  the  day,  to 
blow  their  works  to  be  unrepresented  by  exhi- , 


the  suites  of  theatres  constructed,  or  about 
being  constructed,  from  his  designs,  and  four 
plans  (two  of  them  relating  to  one  of  the  build- 
ings), is  scarcely  sufficient.  A plan  showing 
one  tier  of  boxes,  without  section,  gives  little 
idea  of  “the  house.”  The  views  by  Mr.  Phipps 
represent  the  interiors  of  the  theatres  at  Bath, 
Nottingham,  South  Shields,  and  Torquay.  The 
design  for  the  last-mentioned  building  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  a theatre  at  Honfleur. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  architecture  of  the 
British  metropolis,  the  City  buildings  represented 
are  the  Guildhall,  the  interior,  as  restored  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  ; the  offices  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  by  the  same  architect;  Mr.  Gib- 
son’s National  Provincial  Bank,  externally  and 
internally,  in  the  two  large  drawings  which  were 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry’s  City  Terminus  Hotel,  and  some 
works  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis.  Of  buildings  in  Lon- 
don,  out  of  the  City,  or  in  the  environs,  but  a 
very  small  number  altogether  are  represented. 
Amongst  them  are  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  Crypt  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  as  restored;  his  St.  Giles’s 
Schools  ; Messrs.  Banks  & Barry’s  Chambers  in 
Yictoria-atreet,  Westminster,  and  the  same  archi- 
tects’ effort  in  a composition  of  Byzantine,  Gothic 
Italian,  and  other  styles,  the  Dulwich  College ; 
the  Hall  and  Staircase  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Assyrian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  de- 
corated by  Mr.  L.  W.  Collmann;  Mr.  J.  Giles’s 
Langham  Hotel ; Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell’s  Free- 
masons’ Hall ; Mr.  Eoumieu’s  French  Protestant 
Hospital,  near  the  Victoria  Park ; the  “ Round  ” 
of  the  Temple  Church,  as  restored  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn ; and  churches  by  Mr.  W.  White, 
Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt.  Mr. 
White’s  principal  work  is  a church,  erected  at 
Highbury,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  plan 
of  this  church  is  craciform;  the  clerestory  is 
very  lofty;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
is  a low  octagonal  tower  with  pyramidal  capping. 
The  material  is  brick,  red,  with  polychromy  of 
similar  material.  Amongst  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling’s 
drawings,  are  the  interior  views  of  his  churches 
at  Campden-hill  and  Notting-hill,  wherein  he 
has  used  slender  iron  columns  in  place  of  stone 
piers  to  carry  arches.  lu  the  Campdon-hill 
Church,  which  has  some  of  Mr.  Keeling’s  queer 
details,  the  columns  or  shafts  are  placed  three 


together,  one  of  them  carrying  the  truss  of  the 
aisle-roof.  In  the  other  case  the  shafts  are 
twisted.  One  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt’s  drawings,  is 
a view  of  the  interior  of  his  clever  work,  the 
Garrison  Chapel  at  Woolwich.  Here  there  are 
superimposed  iron  columns,  or  shafts  : the  lower 
tier  carries  the  side-galleries ; which  are  in  aisles 
of  unusual  height, — the  main  portion  of  the 
height  being  above  the  gallery,  and  properly  so, — 
whilst  the  clerestory  is  low.  An  open  timber  roof, 
with  semicircular  arches  below  the  tie-beam, 
spans  the  nave  : the  decorative  character  of 
this  is  given  by  perforated  boarding,  with  which 
the  spandrels  of  each  arch  are  filled.  We  have 
always  regarded  the  experiments  on  the  re- 
introduction  of  galleries,  and  the  disuse  of  ob- 
structive piers,  as  exceedingly  interesting.  Simi- 
lar attempts  have  not  been  wanting  in  France, 
one  of  the  principal  examples  being  the  church  of 
Saint  Eugene,  in  Paris,  designed  by  M.  Boileau* 
Each  of  these  attempts  recognises  the  principle 
of  “common  sense;”  and  Mr.  Wyatt’s  work  is 
one  of  the  beat  of  them.  The  defect  generally 
is  in  the  appearance  of  great  weight  upou  inade- 
quate supports.  Also  interesting  in  connexion 
with  questions  of  church-arrangement,  is  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  Military  Chapel  (without  galleries),  of 
the  Warley  Dep6t,  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  It 
is  Byzantine  in  character.  Its  principal  fea- 
tures are  red  brick  arches,  springing  from  in- 
posts carried  by  stone  columns.  Mr.  Wyatt  also 
exhibits  a view  of  his  corrugated-iron  church, 
designed  for  Rangoon.  A large  segment  for  a 
pediment,  or  roof,  has  been  somewhere  stated  to 
be  incapable  of  being  rendered  beautiful ; the 
form  is  repeated  many  times  in  this  Rangoon 
church;  and  the  ornamentation,  as  in  window- 
tracerj’,  of  Gothic  character,  does  not  take 
away  the  defect,  as  of  ordinary  corrugated-iron 
buildings.  Mr.  Wyatt’s  most  interesting  con- 
tribution,  just  now,  to  the  collection,  is  a view  of 
the  Court  of  the  India  Office.  Three  stories 
appear : of  these  the  two  lower  stories  have 
arches,  carried  by  columns  with  red  granite 
shafts.  The  arches  at  the  end  of  the  court 
open  into  Ingijie.  The  archivolts  are  formed  with 
comparatively  thin  mouldings, — perhaps  to  dimi- 
nish effect  of  weight  upon  the  columns.  The 
decoration  of  the  top-story  is  very  elaborate.  It 
has,  for  some  of  its  chief  features,  busts,  and 
panels  with  names  of  Indian  celebrities.  Alto- 
gether, the  interior  of  the  India  Office  seems 
likely  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  best  works. 

One  of  the  very  good  drawings  in  the  gallery  is 
Mr.  Slater’s  interior  view  of  Sherborne  Church. 
This  view,  along  with  one  by  Mr.  Phipson  of 
Norwich  church,  may  afford  useful  infor- 
mation to  the  French  as  to  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Perpendicular  Gothic  ; a style  of 
architecture  of  which  they  can  know  but  little. 
Near  to  the  first-named  view  is  one  of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Hurstpierpoint.  by  Messrs, 
W.  Slater  & R.  H.  Carpenter.  The  details  of  the 
organ-case  might  be  improved.  They  resemble 
the  Gothic  of  forty  years  ago,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  work  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter. 
Into  a similar  error  to  that  adverted  to,  some  of 
our  best  men,  who  have  been  looking  at  Italian 
Gothic,  are  lapsing.  Mr.  Slater  also  contributes 
an  interior  view  of  the  Church  of  Burntisland, 
in  Scotland.  It  has  a stone-groined  ceiling. 

Mr.  Ferrey  has  sent  a view  of  Romsey  Abbey 
Church,  showing  the  eastern  chapel  which  is  to 
be  erected,  on  foundations  of  a previous  chapel, 
as  a memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  statue 
will  be  placed  within.  The  same  architect  exhi- 
bits a drawing  showing  his  clever  modification, 
with  large  additions,  of  a house  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin’s.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  has,  with  other 
works,  a view  of  his  church  at  Poiut-de-Galle. 
This  building  has  the  noteworthy  feature  of 
wide  overhanging  eaves  to  the  aisles,  carried  by 
shafts  from  the  weatherings  of  the  buttresses : 
but  the  general  design  is  not  pleasing;  and 
were  the  object  in  any  respect  to  recal  to  Eng- 
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A.  & G.  Thomson,  for  a memorial,  deserves  fco  be 
mentioned  for  merit  that  there  is  in  its  grouping, 
and  in  much  of  its  ornamentation,  which  is  of 
Greek  cliaracter.  There  is  a want,  however,  of 
relation  of  scale  in  tho  sculpture.  In  another 
part  of  the  gallery,  a considerable  number  of 
sketchy  drawings  of  similar  Greek  character  are 
placed  together.  There  is  some  very  good  de- 
sign to  be  discovered  on  looking  into  them. 

Messrs.  Hirst  & Lysaght  exhibit  their  design 
for  the  Government  Offices ; near  to  which  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn’s  design  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Sydney  (tho  first  premiated) , wherein 
the  endeavour  seems  to  have  been  to  produce  an 
outline  resembling  that  of  the  Westminster 
Palace,  with  a different  sort  of  Gothic  detail. 

The  executors  of  tho  late  Captain  Powke  send^ 
with  other  works,  interior  and  exterior  views 
of  his  design  for  the  great  Hall  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  the  Kensingcon-road,  adjoining  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Clardens.  Some  other 
opportunity  must  bo  found  to  examine  this  in 
detail. 

Amongst  the  drawings  are  several  of  those 
which  have  gained  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Thus 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  exhibits  his  Toslibule  and  Stair- 
case of  a Royal  Palace,  hie  design  for  a Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  another  design.  Other 
e.tbibitors  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  category 
are  Mr.  A.  M.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson. 

lucm  lb  i*  V..  XX..  — Besides  his  medal-drawings,  Mr.  Spiers  con- 

erecting  at  Fawkham,  Kent.  This  house,  we  tributes  a large  number  of  his  fimabed  sketches 
imacine,  is  one  that  the  architect  is  building  for  | of  buildings  on  the  Continent.  Sketches  by  .air. 
his  own  residence.  It  is  not  often  that  an  ' M.  1).  Wyatt  aro  also  to  bo  found  ; and  there  are 
architect  builds  bis  ownbouse,  and  has  his  way,—  \ studies  iu  composition  by  Messrs.  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
being,  as  poor  Pugin  said,  architect  and  pay- ' G.  Redgrave,  R.  Townroo,  and  the  late  Godfrey 


lish  eyes,  features  of  churches  at  homo,  the 
building  would  least  of  all  succeed  in  that.  From 
Mr  T.  H.  Wyatt  there  are  several  drawings,  in- 
cluding an  interior  view  of  his  church  in  Saver- 
nako  Forest,  and  one  of  the  news-room  of  the 
Liverpool  Exchange.  Cne  of  the  best  of  the 
Gothic  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  best  illustrated  by  views  and  other  drawings, 
is  Mr.  Gibson’s  Bodelw^ddan  Church,  of  which 
(as  of  most  other  buildings  shown)  a full  de- 
scription has  appeared  in  the  Builder. 

Amongst  the  important  provincial  works  re- 
presented, besides  what  we  may  have  named,  are 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Manchester  Assize  Courts 
(whioh  indeed  we  have  alluded  to),  and  a 
towu-ball  at  Dumbarton, — the  latter,  by  Mr.  W. 
Loisser,  of  the  now  fashionable  pointed-arched 
character,  with  prominent  tower  in  the  front. 
There  is  also  the  Aylesbury  Com  Exchange 
entrance,  of  Elizabethan  character,  by  Mr.  D. 
Brandon  ; who  exhibits  besides,  the  drawings, 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Builder,  of 
bis  Hemsted  House  (Elizabethan  red  brick  and 
stone)  and  of  Chilham  Castle  as  restored  and 
enlarged.  A very  successful  work  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sorby,  the  Town  Hall  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  is 
shown,  as  well  as  drawings  of  other  buildings 
from  the  same  hand,  including  a good  design 
for  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb 
exhibits  drawings  of  many  of  his  works,  which 
were  duly  noticed  when  first  exhibited.  With 
them  is  a view  of  “ The  Plaisance,”  -now 


masrer.”  Prominent  features  in  the  design  are 
large  oriel  or  bay  windoirs  bracketed  out  from 
tb©  upper  story.  Mr.  Lamb  has  done  so  much, 
that  a representation  of  English  architecture 
would  not  be  complete  without  works  of  his. 
His  Eye  Town  Hall  is  a very  successful  brick 
building  : his  design  for  the  Ipswich  Town  Hall 
has  many  clever  novelties  of  detail;  and  his 
treatment  of  the  ceilings  of  tho  ball-room  at 
Earl  Amherst’s  house,  Montreal,  near  Sevenoaks, 
and  the  Town  Hall,  Berkhampstead,  is  highly 
suggestive. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  has  sent  his  design  for  the 
Thames  Embankment,  and  buildings,  including 
an  upper  level  of  shops,  and  footways  connecting 
together  the  streets  from  the  Strand.  Also  by 
Mr.  Hayward  is  a drawing  of  his  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall Hotel,  Plymouth,  and  one  of  the  hotel  at 
Aborystwitli,  designed  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Hayward’s  Gothic  is  of 
the  mullionlesa,  flat-lintelled,  and  baloonied 
character  in  details,  or  something  very  diftbrent 
from  the  stoue-mullioned  fenestration  of  Mr. 

T.  n.  Wyatt.  To  the  new  version  of  Gothic 
belongs  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  ; amongst 
whose  drawings  is  one  of  a picturesque  building, 
an  inn  at  Chelmsford. 

One  of  tho  premiated  designs  for  the  poly- 
chromv,  in  ceramic  ware,  of  tho  Wedgwood 
Memorial  bnildiug,  is  in  the  collection  ; it  is  by 
Mr.  B.  Power,  Jun.  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring  exhibits 
a design  for  a National  Instituto  of  Art  and 
Science  for  the  site  of  Burlington  Honse, — the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy  formin;^ 
central  feature  at  the  top,  and  having  a glass 
dome.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  exhibits ’several  draw- 
ings, called  Studies  in  Hospital  Construction; 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  has  drawings  of  several  of 
his  works  executed  or  designed,  including  build- 
ings in  Sonthw.'irk-street.  Amongst  several 
drawings  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  chiefly  of  Gothic 
works,  is  one  of  the  Memorial  at  Notley,  of  the 
Medical  Officers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  De- 
signs for  the  Albert  Memorial  and  Institute, 
out  of  those  that  were  received  in  competition, 
are  contributed  by  Messrs.  T.  L.  Donaldson, 
Banks  & Barry,  and  M.  D.  Wyatt.  There  is 
also  the  design  by  Mr.  Fergusaon,  that  was  ex- 
hibited subsequently.  These  designs  comprise 
many  drawings.  Mr.  Donaldson’s  design  for  the 
Memorial,  of  classic  character,  consisted  mainly 
of  a great  niche,  for  a statue  of  the  Prince,  and 
a portico;  the  work  would  have  been  effective. 
In  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry’s  design,  tho  Memorial 
was  a domed  building  containing  the  statue,  and 
profusely  enriched  with  coloured  material  and 
sculpture, — the  whole  of  a mixture  of  styles,  in- 
cluding round-arched  Romanesque.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  design  consists  of  a group  of  domed 
structures,  the  larger  one  iu  the  centre  and 
covering  the  statue.  The  domes  would  be  of  stone 
and  ornamented.  The  general  details  are  of 
combined  classic  and  Byzantine  character. 

A largo  drawing  of  a design  by  Messrs, 


Sykes. 

There  is  as  yet  no  catalogue  of  the  drawings. 
When  it  is  prepared,  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mere  designs  and  drawings,  of 
buildings  erected.  Exhibitors  should  so  word 
their  titles  as  to  allow  no  chance  of  error.  We 
have  often  had  to  advert  to  this. 

We  repeat  that  those  who  take  this  collection 
as  representative  of  British  architecture  will 
make  a fatal  mistake.  What  must  be  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  that  architecture  is 
entirely  omitted.  When  we  further  add,  that 
only  about  fifty  of  tho  200  drawings  comprised 
in  the  present  collection,  will  bo  sent  to  Paris, 
the  observation  becomes  stronger.  We  under- 
stand  that  the  architectural  committee  intend  to 
solicit  an  increase  of  space ; and,  in  tho  event 
of  obtaining  it,  they  will,  with  a view  to  improve 
the  collection  as  a representative  exhibition, 
obtain  drawings  from  some  of  the  leading  aitihi- 
tects  who  have  omitted  to  send  works  to  South 
Keusingtou, 


sent  to  be  referred  to  in  such  documents.  The 

ordinary  conrincts,  as  we  are  all  aware,  and 
whether  fer  large  or  small  amounts,  have 
frequently  placed  all  parties  referred  to— -pro- 
prietor, contractor,  and  architect — in  a position 
very  disagreeable,  especially  to  the  architect, 
very  oppressive  to  the  contractor,  very  question- 
able to  the  proprietor.  It  is  not  proposed,  in 
suggesting  any  change,  to  deprive  the  architect 
of  the  fullest  power  in  insisting  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  his  designs,  and  in  keeping  in  a 
positioQ  of  authority  without  question  daring 
the  progress  of  the  works ; aud  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  proprietor  is  fully  protected,  the 
contractor  undertaking  to  do  the  works  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  with  materials  the  best  of 
their  several  kinds ; but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
architect  of  a building  should  be  rather  looked 
upon  and  take  a position  in  connexion  with  the 
design  and  carrying  into  eflect  bis  ideas,  than  in 
mixing  himself  with  or  settling  disputes  which 
may  occur  upon  the  completion  of  contracts  for 
buildings  in  which  be  has  acted  as  the  paid  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  the  proprietor.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the  form  of  contract 
suggested  gives  the  architect  complete  control 
during  the  progress  of  tho  works  ; that  ho  can 
order  andjnsist  upon  tho  removal  of  work  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  defective  ; aud  that,  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance,  be  can  alter  the  work 
complained  of  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor ; 
that  he  can  suspend  the  works  during  inclement 
weather,  discharge  workraea,  and  control  the 
appointment  of  a foreman  and  the  lotting  or 
execution  of  any  part  of  the  works^  by  sub- 
contract, and  geuerally  insist  upon  his  instruc- 
tions being  caniecl  into  effect. 

The  form  of  contract  also  stipulates  that  all 
payments  during  progress  of  the  works  are^  only 
to  be  made  upon  ibe  certificates  of  tho  architect ; 
and  this  clause,  empowering  tho  proprietor  to 
withhold  payment  of  money  except  upon  the 
architect’s  certificate  during  progress,  gives. to 
architects  very  great  power,  and  seems  almost, 
and  would  certainly  be  in  large  contracts,  snffl- 
ciont  power  to  us  without  the  other  clauses. 

Up  to  this  point  the  writer  thinks  the  form  of 
contract  leaves  the  architect  with  substantially 
the  same  powers  as  under  the  ordinary  forms 
but  there  is  a clause  to  which  particular  notice 
should  be  called,  because  it  really  is  tbo  only 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

Cue  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  the 
“General  Builders’  Association”  (Midland  Coun- 
ties) are  stating  very  actively  their  objections  to 
the  existing  terms  of  building  contracts,  and 
discussing  various  propositions  made  by  archi- 
tects and  others,  with  the  view  of  meeting  these 
objections. 

The  “ Manchester  Society  of  Architects”  have 
considered  the  subject,  and  sent  out  a form  of 


important  alteration.  . 

Under  the  ordinary  contracts,  certificates  ot 
completion,  aud  for  any  balance  due  in  respect 
of  contract  and  extra  works,  are  made  a condi- 
tion precedent  to  recovery  by  a contractor ; and 
an  architect  may,  without  giving  any  reason, 
withhold  his  certificates  for  both,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  contractor  being  placed  in  a legal 
position  to  obtain  payment  of  moneys  due  from 
the  proprietor ; but,  under  the  form  of  contract 
suggested,  no  certificate  of  completion  or  for  a 
balance  would  be  necessary.  Another  clause 
commonly  contained  in  the  old  forms  may  also 
be  regarded  as  objectionable : it  is  as  follows, 
viz.,  ‘ The  works  shall  bo  done  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  with  materials  free  from  defects 
of  every  kind,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  architect.’  The  clause  referred  to  is  in- 
serted in  specifications  and  contracts  for  first 
and  second-class  works  without  distinction,  aud 
vith  first  and  second  class  builders  ; and  many 


agrr^rt/  bat  it  has  Tot  Tse;  well  raceivod.  instances  cenld  be  mentioned  in  which  a pro- 
the  builders  maintaining  that  it  still  leaves  too  1 prietor,  to  save  his  pocket,  li 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  tho  architects.  second-class  builder  to  do  firat-c 

The  “ Birmingham  Architectural  Society  ” are  on  the  builder  so  employed  failing  to  do  first- 
also  considering  tho  subject,  and  we  have  le- ; 
ceived  from  its  president,  Mr.  Thomson  Plevins, 
a form  of  contract  suggested  by  him,  with  some 
remarks,  which  we  are  led  to  print : — 

“ Building  contracts  seem  at  first  thought 
rather  a subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  their  legal  advisers,  and  if 
architects  were  not  referred  to  and  put  in  a very 
important  position  in  such  documents  exception 
might  be  fairly  taken  to  our  profession  consider- 
ing the  question  with  a view  to  amend  or  vary 
the  ordinary  form  of  contract,  or  indeed  in 
making  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  tho  matter. 

Every  contract,  it  is  assumed,  is  intended  and 
is  entered  into  by  the  contracting  parties  for 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  under  the  terms  of 
it  neither  the  proprietor  nor  the  contractor 
should  bo  put  in  a position  in  which  he  cannot 
insist  upon  its  fulfilment,  the  one  to  have  the 
work  done  well,  the  other  to  have  payment  for 
the  work  when  so  done.  To  this  extent  a 
building  contract  is  a matter  for  tho  considera- 
tion of  the  proprietor  and  contractor  only  ; but 
we,  as  architects,  have  also  to  consider  what 
position  we  should  take,  and  how  we  shall  coii- 


, employed  a 

second-class  builder  to  do  first-class  work ; and 
on  the  builder  so  employed  failing  to  do  first- 
class  work,  the  proprietor  has  made  this  failure 
a subject  of  complaint  against  the  architect, 
although  the  failure  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated  from  tho  first,  and  was  entirely 
beyond  tho  architect's  control.  To  this  form  our 
profession  have  certainly  reason  to  object,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  peculiar  terms  adopted  in  the 
contract  suggested,  jiutting  the  responsibility 
upon  the  contractors  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
and  most  workmanlike  manner,  but  leaving  out 
the  words  ‘to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tbo 
architect,’  removes  an  undue  responsibility  and 
liability  from  us,  and  at  the  same  time  fully 
protects  the  proprietors. 

The  only  other  clause  of  importance  for  con- 
sideration  is  what  is  called  the  ‘ Arbitration 
Clause and,  with  tho  two  clauses  adopted,  all 
pai'ties  seem  to  be  put  in  a fair  position, — the 
one  to  insist  upon  having  good  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect;  the  other  to  obtain 
money  due  to  him  at  the  completion  of  the 
works  ; and  the  architects  are  not  only  kept  in  a 
position  of  the  fullest  power  and  authority  dur- 
ing tbo  execution  of  the  works  iu  conne.xion 
with  the  carrying  out  of  their  designs,  but  it  is 
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put  beyond  doabt  that  thoir  acta  shall  not  be 
called  in  question  or  reviewed,  either  during  the 
execution  or  after  the  completion  of  the  works. 

The  proposed  form  of  contract  differs  only 
from  the  usual  forms  to  the  extent,  practically, 
that  the  architect’s  duties  and  powers  are  con- 
fined to  the  carrying  into  effect  his  designs,  and 
that  the  contractors  can  ask  for  a reference  upon 
all  matters  arising  after  the  completion  of  the 
contract  as  to  any  amount  due  to  them,  with- 
out the  architect  being  obliged  to  engage  in  the 
unploasantnesB  of  a litigation,  or  acting  as  the 
sell-elected  umpire  in  matters  as  to  which  he 
really  has  been  engaged,  and  is  acting  as  the 
paid  professional  adviser  of  the  proprietor. 

Those  are  the  only  clauses  to  which  particular 
attention  need  bo  called;  but,  in  connexion  with 
this  form  of  contract,  the  specification  should  be 
a description  of  works  only,  and  should  not  con- 
tain any  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  drawing  up  the  form  of  con- 
tract and  in  making  these  remarks,  ho  has 
endeavoured  to  be  as  concise  as  practicable, 
avoiding  rather  than  adopting  the  ordinary 
egal  phraseology ; and  that,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  contract,  although  tho  spirit  and  general 
tenor  of  it  have  resulted  from  a somewhat 
lengthy  and  considerable  experience  in  dealing 
with  matters  in  conne.xionwitli  his  own  practio^ 
or  in  which  he  has  Lad  to  act  either  as  adviser 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  as  umpire  in 
questions  and  disputes  in  connexion  with  build- 
ing contracts,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
advioe  and  assistance  of  an  eminent  barrister 
and  solicitor,  who  have  given  him  much  valuable 
direction.” 

” FORM  OF  CONTRACT. 

This  Contract  made  the  day  of  18 
between  of  the  one  part  and  of  tho  other 

TVitnesseth  that  the  parties  hereto  hereby  mntnallv 
contract  and  a^ree  with  each  other  and  that  the  said 
Contractor  so  Jur  as  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of 
this  contract  and  the  works  matters  and  thinps  herein 

by  him  f.rJ.  P^^formed  and  observed 

by  him  Bgreos  with  the  said  Proprietor  And  tho  said 
Stipulations  aud  provisions 
matters  and  things  are  to  be  perfonned  and  observed  bv 
nLmeir^  ^ Contractor  as  follows 

1.  In  tho  constrnefion  of  these  presents  when  (ho  con- 
tract will  admit  ot  it  tho  term  • Contractor’  shall  mean 

*1,  ‘Proprietor’  shall  mean  the 

'-Arcniteot'  shall  mean  or 

other  the  Architect  for  tho  time  being  employed  bv  the 
Proprietor  to  superintend  the  erection  and  completion  of 
‘ V ‘ works’  shall  mean  all  the  works 
acts  matters  aiid  things  specified  and  described  in  the 
specification  plans  and  drawings  hereinafter  mentioned 
Buch  other  works  mutters  and  things  as  are 
tra'ctor  done  and  performed  by  the  Con- 

2.  Tlie  Contractor  Bliall  well  and  substantially  and  in 
best  and  most  workmanlike  manner  with  the  beat 

materials  of  their  respective  kinds  and  under  the  direction 
Architect  make  execute  finish  and 
complete  and  deli^ver  over  to  the  Proprietor  on  or  before 

and  thin„«  1 ‘7®  “alters 

and  things  mentioned  or  relerred  to  in  the  specification 
1 already  prepared  by  the  Architect 

and  signed  by  the  parties  with  suet  additions  to  eular^e- 
ment  and  alterations  of  and  deviations  from  the  smd 
works  (il  any)  as  the  Architect  may  from  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  direct,  but  further  lime 
sbadl  be  allowed  il  with  reasonable  diligence  ou  the  part 
ol  tli^e  Contractor  such  additions  enlargement  alteratjon.s 
and  deviations  should  be  the  cause  of  dclav  in  the  execu- 
tion  and  completion  of  the  works.  ' 

Tl">  jont'iclor  .hiU  find  .11  m.leri.la  l.bour  ...vice, 
tools  soafioldang  implements  utensils  and  macliinerv  and 
power  of  every  kind  for  the  full  safe  expeditious  and 
P'-OP^’  carrying  on  and  completion  of  the  workr 

, ^ be  Contractor  shall  he  answcmble  for  restore  and 
mak-e  good  all  injuries  damages  re-erections  and  repairs 
occasioned  or  rendered  necessary  by  accidental  causes 
tot7«^w°'l  v"®  ‘'••'sPbBses  or  other  means 

to  the  works  previously  to  tho  completion  and  delivery  of 
the  same  Ihe  Contractor  shall  insure  the  works  from 
tre.in  the  sum  of  such  insurance  tX 

7 AHf  Ibe  Contractor  and  the  Pro- 

prietor  If  the  Contractor  fails  to  cflect  such  insurance 
lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietor  it  aliall  be  lawful  for 
(but  not  obligatory  upon)  the  Proprietor  to  insure  the 
same  and  to  retain  and  deduct  the  sums  paid  for  such  in 
X^tor*  “bney  which  may  be  owing  to  the  Con- 

fnn'  Proprietor  shall  pay  to  Ihe  Contractor  for  the 
full  and  perfect  completion  of  this  contract  the  sum  of 
.-out  it  the  Architect  shall  direct  any  addition  to 
ranatiou  from  the  works^the  value  of 
such  addition  omission  or  variation  shall  ho  added  to  or 
Ibo  said  sum  of  as  the  case  may  be 

b.  Ihe  sum  payable  under  the  last  clause  shall  he  paid 
by  instalments  in  manner  following  (namelv)  instalminta 
as  the  work  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  ner  0^^ 

the  value  of  the  work  done  and  materials^ provided  and 

■ delivered  upon  the  ground  as  certitled  inwritinir  from 
tune  to  time  by  the  Architect  a further  instalment  of 

_ per  cent,  upon  the  total  value  of  all  work  ami 
I materials  so  certified  for  as  aforesaid  as  appearing  bv 
f such  certificates  within  seven  days  alter  ffili  conmle^ 

I tion  and  delivery  of  tho  works,  and  the  balance  at  the  ex. 

1 °Ci  '13,  from  such  eomnletion 

a as  aforesaid  provided  that  the  first-mentioned  instalments 
s shall  not  he  payable  until  the  expiration  of  three  days 
s after  giving  the  Architect's  certificate  lo  the  Proprietor 
p either  personally  or  by  leaving  tho  same  for  him  at  his 
] place  01  business  or  residence  and  no  instalment  of  a less 

■ monnt  than  dhall  be  required  to  be  paid 

d during  the  progress  of  tho  works.  ^ ^ 
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7.  The  Contractor  shall  during  the  execution  of  the 
works  when  directed  and  required  by  the  Architect  re- 
move  from  the  Proprietor's  premises  all  materials  and 
work  which  shall  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Architect  be 
in  accordance  with  the  specification  plans  and  drawings 
either  as  regards  quality  of  materials  or  workmanship  or 
•wnich  he  shall  consider  unsound  ill-seasoned  defective 
unsuitable  or  improper  and  the  Contractor  shall  at  all 
times  during  the  execution  of  tho  works  or  within  the 
times  mentioned  in  Clause  12  when  so  directed  and  re- 
u 'Sown  all  work 

which  tho  Architect  shall  be  of  opinion  is  not  done  ac- 
cording to  the  epecifioation  plans  and  drawings  or  other- 
wise  imperfectly  executed  and  in  either  case  proper  and 
satisfactory  materials  and  work  shall  be  substituted  and 
natter  clays’ notice  the  Contractor  shall 

not  comply  with  such  direction  or  requisition  it  shall  be 
lawtul  lor  the  Architect  to  cause  the  removal  and  taking 
down  of  the  materials  and  works  objected  to  and  to  cause 
materials  and  works  to  be  found  and  executed  by  some 
other  person  or  persons  and  the  cost  charges  and  ex- 
penses  of  the  same  or  otherwise  incidental  thereto  or  in- 
eurred  thereby  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  pay- 
ablo  W the  Cnutriictor  under  this  eonfraet  or  otherwise 
snail  be  paid  by  the  Contractor  to  the  Proprietor.' 

8.  If  the  Contractor  shall  become  bankrupt  or  com- 
pound with  or  make  an  assignment  for  tho  benefit  of  his 
creditors  or  shall  suspend  or  delay  the  performance  of  his 
part  ol  this  contract  lor  days  after  a notice 

shaR  be  served  upon  him  or  left  at  his  lust  known  plaoe  of 
abode  by  the  Architect  requiring  him  to  proceed  with 
and  perform  the  same  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Proprietor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Architect  to  enter  upon  and  take 
possession  of  the  works  and  to  employ  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  said  works  and 
may  authorise  him  and  them  to  use  the  plant  tools 
materials  and  property  of  the  Contractor  there  being  and 
the  coats  and  charges  incurred  in  any  way  in  carrying  on 
and  completing  the  said  works  shall  be  paid  to  tho  Pro- 
prietor  by  the  Contractor  or  be  set  nfl'  by  the  Proprietor 
against  any  money  due  or  to  become  payable  to  the  Con- 
tractor. 

9.  The  Contractor  shall  if  the  Architect  directs  sus- 
pend the  whole  or  any  part  of  tho  works  during  inclc- 
ment  weather  and  if  tho  same  shall  be  suspended  by  such 
direction  or  shall  be  necessarily  suspended  during  any 
local  or  general  strike  then  the  completion  of  the  works 
may  be  delayed  for  a period  equal  to  the  time  of  such  sus- 
pension. 

lU.  In  ease  tho  works  and  things  hereby  contracted  to 
be  done  by  the  Contractor  ahall  not  be  done  and  com- 
the  time  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  Contractor 
shall  pay  on  demand  to  the  Proprietor  as  liquidated  and 

ascertained  damages  a sum  of  not  exceeding  1.  for 

every  week  which  may  elapse  between  the  appointed'and 
Mtuol  time  ol  completion  and  delivery  hereiubelbre  men- 
tioned or  the  Proprietor  may  deduct  the  same  from 
any  moneys  payable  or  to  become  payable  to  the  Contrac- 
tor  allowance  being  made  for  delay  if  any  occasioned 
'“i*  completion  of  the  works  by  reason 

of  additions  enlargement  alterations  deviations  aud  other 
causes  ns  provided  for  in  Clauses  2 and  9. 

11.  The  Contractor  shall  provide  and  keep  on  tho  pre- 
mises where  tho  works  ore  to  bo  carried  on  a good  and 
elhcient  general  foreman  and  if  the  Contractor  shall  not 
provide  such  foreman  the  Architect  shall  be  at  liberty 
after  giving  twenty-four  hours’  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Contractor  Lo  employ  a foreman  and  the  cost  of  ao  doing 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Contractor  to  the  Proprietor  The 
Architect  may  dismiss  any  foreman  and  also  any  work- 
man for  incompetence  or  misconduct. 

12.  ^ould  uuy  Haws  cracks  settlements  shrinking  or 

other  defects  arise  or  occur  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  or  within  after  the  delivery  thereof  attribu- 

t.ibleto  bad  materials  or  workmanship  tho  payment  of 
moneys  due  on  Ihe  giving  of  any  such  certificate  as  afore- 
said  hy  the  Architect  shall  not  exonerate  the  Contractor 
from  liability  but  the  same  shall  be  rectified  by  him  at  his 
own  expense.  '' 

13.  The  Contractor  shall  give  all  necessary  notice  to  the 
road  surveyors  or  other  surveyors  and  to  all  other  person 
or  persons  to  whom  notice  is  required  to  bo  given 

1-i.  Tlie  Contractor  shall  not  assign  or  sublet  this  con- 
tract or  any  part  without  the  written  license  of  the  Archi- 
tect. 

15.  all  matters  as  to  which  tho  Architect  is  entitled 
under  Clauses  fi  7 0 11  14  to  exorcise  a discretion  fhedeci- 
sioii  of  the  Architect  shall  be  final  and  shall  not  bo  liable 
to  bo  called  iu  question  or  reviewed  either  during  the 
oxecutiou  or  alter  the  completion  of  the  works. 

16.  Except  as  provided  hy  Clause  15  every  dispute 
arising  between  the  parties  touching  the  premises  shall  be 
referred  to  a single  arbitrator  to  the  intent  that  if  after 
diflereuces  have  arisen  the  parties  hereto  do  not  concur  in 
the  sppointment  of  an  arbitrator  it  may  be  lawful  for  a 
judge  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  under  the  12th  Section  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  ISol. 

As  witness  Ihe  hands  of  the  parties  tho  day  and  year 
first  before  written." 


Mr.  Plevins,  in  bis  observations,  gives  his 
reasons  for  not  culling  upon  tho  builder  to  do  his 
work  “ to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  archi- 
tect,” as  is  now  usual ; but  as  by  danse  6,  no 
money  is  to  be  paid  but  ou  the  certificate  of  the 
architect  (his  decision  on  this  point  being  final, 
see  clause  15),  this  omission  would  have  little 
real  effect.  If  he  did  not  consider  the  work 
done  in  “ the  best  and  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner,” he  would  not  certify.  How  many  archi- 
tects iu  London  are  there,  by  tho  wuy,  who 
would  accept  the  tender  of  a builder  who  re- 
fused to  agree  that  the  work  should  be  executed 
to  the  architect’s  satisfaction?  A proper  “re- 
ference” clause  is,  nevertheless,  a perfectly 
right  and  necessary  thing,  and  has  for  some 
years  past  been  pretty  generally  introduced  in 
contrimts  for  large  works  by  London  builders. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROYIDIMG  DWELL- 
INGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Every  one  possessing  claims  like  those  of  Mr. 
Kerr,  is  entitled  to  attention  when  speaking  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  professionally,  if  not 
professorially,  concerned,  even  when  his  con- 
clusions may  be  discovered  to  have  been  formed 
erroneoualj.  Mr.  Kerr’s  conclusions  would  be 
generally  based  upon  a view  of  the  subject 
that  needed  to  be  considered;  and,  if  those 
in  the  present  case  are  MTong,  acceptance  of 
the  right  conclusions  requires  that  the  wrong 
should  be  logically  demonstrated  to  be  so.  We 
therefore  trust  that  Professor  Kerr’s  paper  on 
" the  Problem  of  Providing  Dwellings  for  the 
Poor,”  and  his  suggestion  of  moans  of  solution  of 
what  be  regards  as  the  e.xisting  difficulty  felt 
(although  if  that  suggestion  bad  come  from 
another  we  might  have  dismissed  it  with  a dozen 
lines  of  disapproval),  may  be  fully  discussed  at 
the  Institnie,  For,  we  are  able  to  agree  with 
him  cordially  on  one  point,  though  on  scarcely 
more  than  tho  one,  that  the  “ problem  ” is  one 
best  to  be  solved  by  architects  themselves,  and 
that  the  public  have  a right  to  expect  that  oven 
themost  distinguished  architects  should  givetheir 
attention  to  a question  of  so  much  importance. 
Indeed  wo  may  say  that  the  fact  that  the 
problem,  as  to  ourselves  it  presents  itself,  already 
is  not  entirely  hopeless  of  solution,  or  on  principles 
enunciated  before  Monday  in  last  week,  is  dne  to 
architects,  or  of  course  to  Mr.  Henry  Roberts  in 
chief. 

Let  it  be  understood  wbat  is  the  problem  to 
which  immediately  Mr.  Kerr  addresses  himself. 
He  does  not  say  that  tho  different  societies  and 
associations  have  done  nothing  of  importance  in 
showing  how  places  of  residence  should  be 
planned  and  built  for  tho  average  working-man  ; 
but  he  takes  a statement  of  Lord  Stanley’s,  at 
the  Mansion  House,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  the  tenemeuts  (in  what  are 
generally  called  Alderman  Waterlow’s  buildings), 
nt  that  time  proposed  to  be  provided,  and  let  at 
58.  or  6s.  per  week,  left  tho  problem  of  providing 
for  those  persons  who  could  not  pay  such  amounts, 
unsolved  ; and  be  gives  Lord  Stanley’s  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  that  the  question  was  one  that 
tlie  meeting  was  nob  called  upon  to  solve.  We 
may  observe  that  wo  find  Lord  Stanley’s  words 
reported  in  the  Times  of  June  8fch,  1863,—“  What 
could  be  done  for  them  was  a problem  requiring 
solution, but  whiclithe  meeting  did  not  then  under- 
take to  solve,”  or  with  addition  of  a word  that  we 
print  in  italics,  and  which  should  prevent  view- 
ing  the  question  as  having  been  regarded  in  the 
position  of  hopelessness.  What  Mr.  Kerr  says  is 
to  the  effect  that  tenements  planned  with  certain 
fe<aiure8  of  rooms  and  fittings, — those  which 
lately  have  been  considered  essential  in  a resi- 
dence,— cannot  bo  supplied  so  as  to  ensure 
adequate  percentage  on  t he  outlay  ; and  that,  as 
to  some  of  the  features,  the  class  to  be  provided 
for,  and  oven  many  of  the  working-class  supposed 
to  be  provided  for  at  present,  would  prefer  to  bo 
without  them.  Ho  views  the  demand  of  the 
poor,a8ademandfor  single  rooms — only  improved, 
so  far,  it  may  be,  upon  what  exist : he  considers 
that  supply  of  these  would  alone  ensure  coin- 
cidence between  the  demand  and  the  pecuniary 
return  ; and  he  treats  the  objections  to  tho  occu- 
pation of  single  rooms  by  families,  as  being  in  all 
eases  exaggerated,  and  as  having  in  the  majority 
of  cases  no  existence.  He  would  therel'ore  provide 
for  the  individual  or  family  of  the  poorer  class,  or 
lower  working  class,  a single  largo  room,  only 
with  a back-yard  affording  space  for  coals,  for  a 
substitute  for  a sink,  and  for  drying  clothes,  for 
children  at  play,  and  the  room  having  a part- 
division  of  it,  making  recesses  that  could  be 
converted  into  bed-rooms  by  screens  across  the 
fronts,  or  other  means  of  separation.  He  does 
not  ignore  altogether  the  requisite  of  separation 
between  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  ; 
though  he  thinks  all  that  is  reqnired  in  this 
respect  may  be  furnished  at  much  leas  cost  than 
in  the  model-dwellings  for  working-men,  and 
even  with  soino  advantages  gained,  such  as  les- 
sened expense  in  furnishing  and  lessened  trouble 
in  cleaning;  but  lie  treats  the  demand,  or  occu- 
pation, as  commonly,  of  single  rooms,  with  certain 
stotistios,  as  evidence  that  in  a large  number 
of  cases  a single  room  alone  is  required.  Oven 
aud  boiler  to  the  grate  he  would  dispense  with, 
in  pursuance  of  ids  reduction  of  e-xpenditure  to 
tho  smallest  fignre. 

Mow  we  are  compelled  to  question  both  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  writer  has  arrived,  and 
the  sufficiency  or  even  accuracy  of  his  statement 
of  premises.  In  his  opinion  the  problem  of  pro- 
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viding  dwelliogii  has  not  adfanood  very  far. 
Whilst  admitting,  as  we  did  last  week  in  a note 
that  there  is  a problem,  wo  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  progress  to  solution  of  it  is  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Kerr  has  stated.  He  draws  a line  be. 
tween  the  working-class,  and  the  poor,  which  has 
DO  existence,  at  least  in  London.  The  poor,  ap- 
plving  the  designation  to  those  who  are  utterly 
destitute,  there  will  indeed  always  be,  confused 
more  or  less  with  the  dangerous  and  criminal 
classes.  For  the  latter  it  may  be  needless  to 
provide  ; for  the  destitute  there  may  be  no  other 
provision  than  a charitable  one.  The  lower  class 
of  v)orkers  alone  is  that  for  which  we  need  to  re- 
gard provision  as  having  to  be  made.  Can  this 
class  be  provided  for?  Mr.  Kerr  says  not,  ex- 
cepting by  the  introduction  of  different  prin- 
ciples of  planning  to  those  in  the  model  lodging- 
houses,  or  rather  (we  must  interpret)  by  ad- 
hering to  a previous  bad  system.  We  say,  not 
satisfactorily  unless  by  something  nearer  in 
relation  to  what  has  been  done  than  to  what 
he  proposes.  He  says  that  present  returns 
to  the  companies  or  associations  are  inadequate. 

He  forgets  that  in  some  cases  they  are  restricted 
to  5 per  cent.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts  long  ago 
showed  that  a pecuniary  return  then  obtainable, 
and  which  now  happens  to  be  equivalent  to  what 
is  received  from  ordinary  investments,  could  be 
calculated  upon,  and  without  risk ; and  the  Im- 
proved ludustrial  Dwellings  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  is  chairman,  are  promis- 
ing  a “ permanent  annual  profit  of  at  least  6 per 
cent.,  after  putting  by  liberal  allowances  for  con- 
tingencies and  meeting  all  expenses and  it  is  con- 
tended, that  a private  speculator  would  be  able  to 
realize  nearer  8 per  cent.,  through  avoidance  of  ex- 
penses of  a company  ; which  do  not  tell  favourably 
excepting  where  there  are  many  undertakiogs 
under  the  same  management.  To  proceed ; 
the  dwellings  are  secured  by  a class  superior  to 
that  for  which  the  accommodation  was  intended. 

We  observe,  as  to  this,  that  all  classes  have 
been  in  want  of  better  accommodation  ; that  as 
to  families  that  have  been  obliged  to  live,  many  ^ 
persons  of  a family,  in  a single  room,  the  case  of  • 
the  working  class,  and  of  the  class  which  Mr.  1 
Kerr  designates  as  the  poor,  has  been  much  the 
same,  since  many  a family  in  the  same  position  , 
as  one  that  would  obtain  a house  within  acces- , 
Bible  distance  of  the  place  of  employment  in  such  ' 
a town  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  would  be  ^ 
found  living  in  London  in  a single  room,  as  , 
families  are  in  such  quarters  as  those  north  of  ■ 
Golden-sqnare.  He  says  that  suburban  villages  j 
for  workmen  would  be  merely  putting,  in  a 
perhaps  very  proper  form,  the  question  of  i 
ground-rents  against  railway-fares.  We  are  by  , 
no  means  in  favour  of  localities  for  exclusive  re- , 
sidence  of  any  one  class  : separation  of  classes  is  , 
already  too  great : but  Mr.  Kerr  does  nob  take 
into  account  probability  that  manufactories  of 
various  kinds  will,  or  must,  go  out  of  town,  any  i 
more  than  these  facts, — that  one  difficulty  is ! 
that  of  obtaining  sites  on  any  terms,  that  resi- 
dence out  of  London  may  be  regarded  as  conve- 
nient  and  beneficial  for  many  working  men, 
rather  than  rigorously  necessary,  and  that  the  i 
removal  of  those  persons  of  the  upper  and  work- 1 
ing  classes,  who  can  go,  will  help  to  provide  room  ! 
for  those  who  are  obliged  to  remain. 

Mr.  Kerr  divides  the  problem  into  two  parts  ; 
first,  that  which  deals  with  dwellings  in  the 
countrv,  and  secondly  that  which  deals  with 
dwellings  in  the  large  towns  ; but  we  must  divide 
it  into  at  least  three  parts,  for,  as  wo  hinted 
above,  in  London,  from  its  immensity,  the 
circumstances  are  very  different  from  those  of 
other  towns.  He  speaks  of  one  class  in  London, 
that  he  finds  occupying  generally  two  rooms  of 
the  floor  of  an  ordinary  house,  as  making  “ no 
complaint and  he  apparently  intends  us  to 
infer  that  many  of  the  other  class  can  put  up 
with  still  more  scanty  accommodation  without 
complaint.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  consider 
that  as  regards  a very  large  section  of  either 
class,  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  circum- 
Btances  of  their  condition  that  “complaint”  is 
nof  made.  Absolute  apathy  or  hopelessness  has 
come  over  some  individuals;  habit,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  great  contrast  in  the  position  of 
neighbours,  have  blunted  others ; but  if  there 
be  not  complaint,  there  is  reaction,  of  which  the 
evidence  is  in  the  police  reports.  There  is,  how- 
ever, complaint : there  is,  moreover,  diminution 
of  number  of  those  who  like  to  incur  responsi- 
bility of  a family ; and  there  are  evils  of 
large  towns,  which  London  has  more  than  any 
place  in  the  world,  and  which  are  traceable  in 
great  part  to  that  single-room  accommodation  of 
families,  that  Mr.  Kerr’s  proposal  would  go  to 


perpetuate.  But  of  all  the  statements  in  the 
paper,  those  which  involve  the  most  unfortunate 
conclusions  as  to  facts,  are  those  he  has  made 
from  statistics  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Han- 
over-square,  collected,  as  he  says,  by  Mn 
Roberts,— but  which,  we  think,  were  collected 
before  that  gentleman  began  his  labours. _ Mr. 

Kerr  finds  it  said  that  of  dwellings  visited, 

63 i per  cent,  had  but  one  room;  and  that 
43  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  had  but  one  bed. 

He  says  that  in  the  number  of  beds  we  have  an 
index  to  the  size  of  families.  We  doubt  whether 
there  has  ever'  been  more  erroneous  use  of  sta- 
tistics than  that  here  made.  Mr.  Kerr’s  gene- 
ral position  would  appear  to  be  this,  that 
amongst  the  poor,  and  indeed  the  working- 
classes,  children,  unless  mere  infants,  are  to  be 
met  with  only  in  a small  per-centage  of  cases; 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
capable  of  being  disregarded,  having  been 
imaginary.  Now  the  very  statistics  named  were 
originally  published  as  evidence  of  lament- 
able deficiency  of  accommodation,  as  to  beds 
and  rooms,  for  families  in  one  of  the  districts  ; 
and  to  which  condition,  that  of  almost  any  other 
' quarter,  central,  if  not  suburban,  of  London, 
might  be  taken  as  parallel.  _ We  have  this 
I moment  at  hand,  certain  statistics  as  to  the 
' state  of  the  working  classes  in  St.  Margaret’s  and 
' St.  John’s,  Westminster,  obtained  by  acommittee 
of  the  Statistical  Society  iiiMarcb  1840,  and  which 
were  given  in  the  journal  of  the  society,  in  1857 , 
in  a paper  by  Coi.  Sykes.  The  date  1840  is 
very  far  back;  but  those  who  know  London  are 
well  aware  that  overcrowding  has  been  getting 
worse,  and  especially  where  there  has  been  a 
new  street  adjacent,  like  Victoria-street.  The 
Committee  of  1840  reported  that  in  the  parishes 
' named,  275  families,  consisting  of  1,112  persons, 

! had  but  389  beds,  that  is  to  say,  about  3 persons 
to  a bed.  Bub  if  such  statements  be  out  of  date, 

! how  can  we  dismiss  the  piled-up  evidence 
: afforded  by  the  investigations  of  the  conductor 
' of  this  journal, — the  scores  of  instances  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  of  persons  of  different  sexes 
and  ages  lying  under  the  same  dirty  coverlet. 
Where  Mr.  Kerr  speaks  of  the  children  as  more 
numerous  in  one  of  his  classes  than  in  the  other, 
he  comes  near  to  the  facts  ; and  we  wonder  how 
he  did  not  see  the  inconsistency  of  this  latter 
statement  with  the  other.  In  fact,  the  birth- 
rate amongst  the  poor  is  not  low ; but  the  mor- 
tality of  children  is  horrifying : this  mortality 
is  in  great  part  caused  by  defective  accom- 
modation in  dwellings,  or  primarily  by  the  single- 
room  system. 

Mr.  Kerr  would  be  perfectly  right  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying  that  a man  and  his  wife,  with 
perhaps  one  young  child,  could  occupy  com- 
fortably a single  room  ; and  we  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  single  rooms  should  be  obtainable. 
For  these,  the  suggestion  of  the  back-yard 
I to  each  tenement, — the  yards  of  the  upper 
! stories  as  balconies,  or  each  carried  part  by 
' columns,  and  part  by  cantilevers, — would  be  a 
good  one  ; and  we  are  glad  to  note  an  adhesion  to 
the  external  gallery  of  front-access  to  each  tene- 
I ment ; for,  this  latter  proposition,  one  of  the  first 
1 that  was  made,  has  even  yet  had  no  sufficient 
I exemplification  in  building.  Mr.  Roberts  adopted 
it  only  in  the  back-fronts  of  his  buildings,  as 
Streatham-street,  or  only  within  a recess  in 
the  middle  of  a front  in  connexion  with  the  stair- 
case. The  latter  arrangement  has  been  some- 
what developed  in  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  s 
buildings;  but  what  we  should  like  to  see,  and 
what  would  be  suited  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  of  tenements,  as  to  others,  would  be  the 
arrangement  of  the  galleries  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  row  of  houses,  accessible  to  the  police ; 
whilst  the  front  doors  and  windows  would  afford 
facilities,  now  much  needed  by  those  who  occupy 
rooms  in  an  ordinary  house,  for  advertising  the 
vocations  of  the  occupants,  and  exhibiting  any 
wares  dealt  in.  For  some  kinds  of  articles,  the 
residents  in  the  same  gallery  conld  afford  a 
tolerable  clientele;  and  people  might  go  to  mar- 
ket comfortably  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 
We  are  inclined  to  say  with  him  also  that  the 
waste-water  might  be  got  rid  of  out  of  doors,  in- 
stead of  by  the  aid  of  a sink  within.  We  have 
several  times  spoken  of  the  French  contrivance 
{■plomh),  outside  a window,  as  having  advau- 
ta<^es,  sanitarily,  that  the  sink,  of  which  the 
trap  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  has  not. 
Bub  when  Mr.  Kerr  speaks  of  dispensing 
with  oven  and  boiler  to  his  grate,  we  feel 
he  would  be  going  against  efforts  that  we 
and  others  are  making  for  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  poorer  the  man,  who 
has  a wife,  the  more  is  it  necessary  to  provide 


the  means  of  cooking  where  meals  may  be  taken 
together;  and  the  more  variety  there  be  in  food, 
the  more  influence  do  we  bring  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  drunkenness.  As  regards  the  closet 
common  to  a number  of  tenements,  we  apprehend 
a perpetuation  of  a disgusting  state  of  places 
such  as  there  are.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
excision  of  such  items  as  a general  wash-house, 
from  the  block  of  tenements:  only  we  must 
observe  that  it  is  an  object  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  such  establishments.  Generally, 
we  would  hazard  the  observation,  that  if  the  poor 
are  provided  with  conveniences  such  as  there 
are  in  the  model  dwellings,  they  will  learn  to 
use  them,  will  demand  them,  and  will  become 
elevated  by  the  help  of  them  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  return,— in  short  to  pay  for  them  : but 
certainly  they  will  remain  unimproved  in  some 
important  particulars,  so  long  as  they  are 
unprovided. 

Much  of  these  views  of  ours  wonld,_from  IMr. 
Kerr’s  position,  be  regarded  as  “sentimental; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  be 
defensible  even  on  commercial  principles.  _ This 
at  least  seems  to  us  plain,  that  on  the  single- 
room  principle, — which  is  barely  modifiable  at  all 
in  the  case  that  he  treats  as  the  exception,  and 
which  we  regard  as  near  the  rule,  namely  one  o 
the  existence  of  several  children,— the  old 
frightfully  unsatisfactory  posture  of  aftairs 
would  not  be  improved  upon,  bub  rather  per- 
petuated,  and  as  well  for  the  working-classes  as 

for  the  poor.  ,,  ir  u 

On  the  matter  of  construction  Mr.  Kerr  n as 
said  very  little  ; but  it  happens  to  be  important 
not  only  as  regards  first  cost,  but  for  the  expense 
of  maintenance.  Now  we  should  like  to  know 
by  whom  would  be  provided  the  enclosures  to 
the  recesses,  required  to  convert  them  into  bed- 
rooms, and  what  would  be  their  construction  and 
material.  Certainly,  to  expect  the  poor  man  to 
provide  and  fix  the  boarding,  plain,  or  framed, 
would  be  to  look  for  too  much  from_  Ins  intelh- 
cence,  and  from  his  general  capabilities  as  they 
are  regarded.  If  the  landlord  had  provided 
boarding  or  framing  for  each  tenement,  at  the 
time  of  erecting  the  building,  what  would  be 
done  with  the  boarding  when  the  tenement  was 
let  to  a man  and  his  wife  without  children  P It 
it  were  designed  like  shop-shutters  it  would  be 
always  in  the  wav,  and  would  be  found  broken 
when  wanted.  We  might  say  even  that  it  would 
be  burnt  for  firewood.*  Any  way,  the  proposal 
of  these  recesses  is  only  somewhat  better  than 
the  system  adopted  in  the  quarters  of  married 
soldiers ; where  there  are  screens,  such  as  can 
be  extemporized  of  carpeting  or  other  textile 
material.  The  very  poor  in  London  will  parcel 
out  a single  room  into  halves  and  quarters,-  but 
without  iscreeus;  and.  thus,  several  of 

two  or  more  members  each,  divide  a floor,  ibis 
was  the  state  of  the  rooms  m Church-lane, 
St.  Giles’s,— as  the  writer  of  these  lines  has 
seen,  at  midnight,  under  protection  of  the  police; 
and,  as  we  said  in  a recent  article,  we  believe 
the  condition  remains  much  the  same  as  it  was. 
It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  a woman  to  give 
birth  to  a child  in  such  a room  as  we  have  inen- 
tioned,  and  bo  remain  for  many  hours  without 
medical  assistance.  We  apprehend  that  tene- 
ments planned  on  Mr.  Kerr’s  principle  would 
soon  be  only  better  in  condition  than  those  m 
Church-lane,  by  so  much  as  might  be  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  solid  division  forming  the  re- 
cesses. This  feature  would  go  to  produce  some 
approximation  to  privacy  : for  those  of  the  POor 
fm- whom  greater  privacy  might  be  attempted  a 
substantial  partition 

view  to  durability,  as  much  at  the  front  as  at 
the  side  of  the  recess ; whilst  for  those  regarded 
as  the  superior  class,  something  more  than  a 
moveable  partition  would  be  needed  for  privacy. 

The  single-room,  including  the  recesses,  would 
be  about  20  ft.  by  17  ft. ; and  the  question  imme- 
diately  suggests  itself : how  would  it  be  warmed 
It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  nothing  of  the 
natnre  of  ao  inner  lobby.  The  front  door  would 

open  into  the  room  direct  from  the  gallery,  and 

the  back-door  from  the  room  into  the  yard. 

Mr.  Kerr  states  the  cost  of  each  dwelling 
provided  by  the  societies  and  associations  as 
having  been  from  1501.  to  200L  whilst  he  esti- 
mates  his  single-rooms,  with  their  share  of  stair- 
case  and  closets,  and  with  the  balcony,  at  /Ol.  per 
room  He  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
sufficiently  considered  cost  of  ground.  Now  the 
obtaining  sites  has  been  the  chief  difficulty  ; 
though  it  need  not  have  been  felt  so  much  as  it 


• It  is  a great  object,  as  Mr.  Kerr  perceives,  to  prevent 
dilapidation.  Indeed  this  helps  to  demoralize  the  man. 
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has ; and  before  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  probably,  means  will  have  been  found 
to  overcome  much  of  it.  Bat  he  may  fairly  be 
asked  to  point  out  localities,  so  that  in  the  item 
of  ground  his  calculations  may  be  tested.  He 
does  not  calculate  upon  central  situations  j but 
how  far  would  he  go?  If  to  omnibus-distance,  that 
is  so  far  as  people  of  the  upper  classes  requiring 
a residence  at  a moderate  rental  have  lately  had 
to  go,  why  not  railway-distance, — time  occupied 
in  travelling  and  cost  thereof  being  perhaps  the 
same  ? But  wo  forget ; although  he  alludes  to 
the  question  of  ground-rents  versus  fares,  he  must 
be  restricted  from  the  outer  zone  of  London  by  the 
fact  that  the  class  that  he  chiefly  looks  to  is  not 
one  to  which  a daily  fare  wonld  be  unimportant, 
and  restricted  from  the  central  quarters  by  the 
fact  of  their  cost  of  ground.  His  choice  of  sites 
must  be  confined  to  quarters  where  land  is  not  so 
costly  as  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  but  still  where 
it  will  be  found  to  make  an  important  item. 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  state  that  there  is  a 
“dogma”  to  the  eft’ect  that  the  poor  man’s 
dwelling  must  consist  of  three  rooms.  Let  the 
plans  be  examined ; and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  tenements  of  two  rooms  : in  the  Port- 
pool-lane  Buildings  there  are  even  one-roomed 
tenements.  Whether  provision  of  three-roomed 
tenements  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  orwhether 
the  same  proportion  in  dwellings  numerically 
adequate  to  the  demands,  all  added  together, 
would  be  in  excess,  we  need  not  consider  j but 
we  are  certain  that  considerations  of  morals  and 
philanthropy,  with  statistics,  point  to  no  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  single  rooms,  and  do 
call  loudly  for  three.  The  poor  man,  and  even 
the  working  man,  may  ask  for  the  single  room, — 
jnst  as  in  tho  olden  time,  the  guest  asked  only 
for  the  corner  near  the  fire  in  the  common  hall, 
and  just  as  now  in  Scotland,  if  we  may  quote  the 
figures  of  1861,  two-thirds  of  the  houses  contain 
less  than  three  rooms,  and  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  one- 
roomed  places  wherein  men,  women,  and  children 
herd  together.  In  Edinburch,  in  1861,  there  were 
1,530  one-roomed  houses,  of  which  825  contained 
six  inmates  and  under;  whilst  no  one  of  the  re- 
maining 705  contained  less  than  six  inmates.  In 
Glasgow  the  condition  of  the  people  is  worse, 
and  of  course  accounts  for  the  immense  mor- 
-tality.  There  are  2,212  one-roomed  houses : 
1,253  contain  seven  persons  each  house ; and 
each  of  the  other  950  dwellings  has  more  than 
seven  inmates.  Dr.  Begg,  in  bis  “ Happy  Homes 
for  Working  Men,  and  How  to  Get  Them,” 
speaks  of  “ nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ” of  Scotland  as  “ living  in  houses, — 
places  improperly  so  called, — in  which  neither 
the  comforts  nor  decencies  of  life  can  be  secured, 
and  which  are  thus  totally  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation.” 

Mr.  Kerr’s  aim  is  to  provide  for  persons 
who  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  3s.  to  43.  a 
week;  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  pay  at  pre- 
sent as  little  as  2s.  6d.  But  the  rents  as 
at  present  paid  are  for  single  rooms  lacking  all 
convenience  and  comfort.  Mr.  Alderman  Water- 
low  can  provide  tenements  at  28.  43d.  per  room 
per  week;  but,  as  the  rooms  are  joined  together 
in  a set,  the  total  rent  would  be  more  than  the 
limit  that  Mr.  Kerr  places  before  himself.  But 
the  question  is  whether  including  the  cost  of 
ground,  as  well  as  the  simple  requisites  of  health 
and  decency,  Mr.  Kerr  would  be  able  to  provide 
his  tenements  at  a much  less  rate.  It  is  a 
question  requiring  that  many  details  of  construc- 
tion should  be  stated,  aiid  one  that  we  must 
leave  to  the  discussion  on  Monday.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle 
that  we  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details. 
Progress,  and  not  retrogression,  most  cha- 
i-acterize,  as  it  has  lately  marked,  the  pro- 
vision of  dwellings  for  all  classes.  To  insti- 
tute any  radically  defective  system,  as  we  hold 
that  one  would  be  in  which  the  majority  of  tene- 
ments were  of  the  single-roomed  class,  would 
be  retrograding;  for,  the  system  would  be  con- 
firmed as  that  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  tho 
working  classes  generally,  who  noware  snBerers 
from  it.  We  look  forward  rather  to  the  eleva- 
•tion  of  the  working-classes,  through  the  more 
active  prosecution  of  the  provision  of  dwellings, 
which  is  likely  to  follow  measures  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  get  passed  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  This  provision  will  meet  the  wants 
of  many  of  those  who  now  pay  but  38.  or  -l-s., 
but  who  could  pay  more.  There  will  be  a 
problem  left  as  to  a considerable  section  of  the 
community  ; but  it  will  be  overcome  when  per- 
sons with  money  which  they  now  invest  in  house- 
property  in  bad  condition,  but  returning  them 


9 or  10  per  cent.,  have  felt  all  the  competition  of 
the  improved  places.  The  poor  man,  or  working, 
man,  and  his  wife,  must  overcome  their  relic  of 
prejudice  to  living  in  a place  where  there  is  no 
fiction  of  the  street-door. 

A question  of  the  provision  of  dwellings,  for 
whatever  class,  is  indeed  one  for  architects.  The 
problem  as  regards  the  working-class  got  the  first 
step  to  its  solution  when  the  architect  gave  the 
matter  attention,  and  when  the  required  places 
of  residence  underwent  the  process,  preliminary 
to  their  building,  of  being  designed  or  planned. 
Similar  attention  of  the  architect  has  now  to  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  sites ; and  one  result 
of  that  attention  must  be  a considerable  re- 
modelling of  the  map  of  London, — of  the  routes 
' across  the  town,  and  out  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
discussion  amongst  architects  may  indicate  the 
way  to  some  reduction  in  cost  of  tenements  ; but 
the  lower  class  of  working-men  may  have  to 
pay  more  than  they  pay  for  inferior  places  at 
present,  and  may  be  able  to  do  so. 


OLD  LONDON:  ITS  STREETS  AND 
THOROUGHFARES.* 

There  are  many,  I have  no  doubt,  who  are 
more  capable  than  myself  of  talking  to  you  about 
Old  London  ; but  I was  emboldened  to  take  up 
the  subject  Isecanse  I thought  that  the  large 
collection  of  plans  and  views  which  I possess 
would  enable  me  to  render  it  interesting  to  you, 
and  supply,  by  illustration,  the  defects  of  my 
description.  This  collection  of  maps,  plans,  and 
views  of  London  was  formed  by  my  late  father ; 
he  laboured  at  it ; it  was  a labour  of  love  with 
him  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  I 
believe  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  complete 
collection  ever  brought  together:  only  a very 
small  portion  of  it  is  exhibited  on  these  walls,  the 
entire  series  filling  more  than  fifty  portfolios. 

At  what  period  London  was  founded  is  un- 
known. There  are,  of  course,  various  traditions ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  City  existed  before 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Tacitus  men- 
tions in  his  Annals  that  about  sixty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  it  was  then  renowned  for  the 
vast  number  of  merchants  who  resorted  to  it  for 
its  widely-extended  commerce,  and  for  the  abun- 
dance of  every  species  of  commodity  which  it 
could  supply.  In  the  “ Itinerary  ” of  Antoninus, 
it  is  related  that  fifteen  iters,  or  roads,  terminate 
or  commence  in  London. 

A reference  to  the  maps  will  explain  the 
extent  of  the  City  and  the  line  of  walls  built  by 
the  Romans,  of  which  many  parts  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day.  These  walls  were 
built  of  stone,  with  intermediate  layers  of  bricks 
at  certain  intervals,  in  the  usual  Roman  style, 
aud  were  about  20  ft.  high  and  9 ft.  thick  ; the 
walls  were  farther  protected  by  towers.  The 
course  of  the  wall  was  as  follows : — Beginning 
at  a fort  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Tower 
of  London,  the  wall  was  continued  by  the  Mino- 
ries'toAldgate ; thence  by  acurveto  Houndsditch, 
and’ by  Bishopsgate  Churchyard  to  Cripplegate; 
then  turning  southward  by  Cripplegate  Church- 
yard ana  Monkwell-street,  it  approached  Alders- 
gate,  and  continuing  south-west,  it  curved  round 
St.  Botolph’s  Churchyard,  Christ’s  Hospital,  old 
Newgate,  and  on  toLudgate;  then  westerly  to 
Little  Bridge-street,  where,  turning  south,  it 
skirted  Fleet  Brook  to  the  Thames,  where  it  was 
protected  by  another  fort.  The  extent  of  this 
wall  was  about  two  miles  and  one  furlong. 

Another  wall,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain, 
skirted  the  Thames  between  the  two  forts  ; this 
measured  one  mile  and  a quarter,  and  it  had 
two  gateways,  one  at  Dowgate,  the  other  at 
Belins-gate,  or,  as  we  now  say.  Billingsgate. 

The  relics  of  Roman  London,  which  are  fre- 
quently met  with  at  a depth  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft., 
indicate  that  there  were  many  buildings  of  con-, 
siderable  magnificence  and  extent.  Tesaelated 
pavements  of  great  beauty  have  been  found  in 
excavating  in  Leadenhall  - street,  Fenchnreh- 
street,  Lombard-street,  Thames-street,  and  other 
localities,  besides  the  remains  of  baths,  altars, 
statuary,  &c.  London  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
a Roman  milliary,  from  which  the  roads  were 
measured  as  from  a centre,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  map.  This  stone  is  now  reduced  to  a small 
lump,  encased  in  a hollow  pedestal,  placed  in 
Cannon-street,  against  St.  Swithiu’s  Church. 

The  Romans  occupied  Britain  for  about  400 
years,  and  retired  at  last  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  all  their  forces  to  protect 

* From  a paper,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace,  read  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  the  12th  lust. 


their  own  frontiers  from  the  attacks  of  the  nor- 
thern barbarians.  After  that  we  learn  that 
London  sufi'ered  fearfully  from  all  kinds  of 
ravages,  by  the  sword,  by  fire,  by  plague.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Danes,  and  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saxons,  nnder  King  Alfred,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  it  still  pre- 
served a considerable  commerce.  After  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  London  for  a time  resisted 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  citizens,  before  sub- 
mitting to  him,  exacted  a charter,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  City  archives.  It  is  finely 
written,  on  a slip  of  parchment,  about  6 in.  long 
and  1 in.  broad,  and  translated  reads  thus : — 

" William  the  King  greeteth  William  the  Bishop 
aud  Godfrey  the  Portreve,  and  all  the  burgesses 
within  London  friendly,  and  I acquaint  you  that 
I will  that  ye  be  all  there  law  worthy  as  in  King 
Edward’s  days ; and  I will  that  every  child  be 
his  father’s  heir  after  his  father’s  days ; and  I 
will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do  you  wrong — God 
preserve  you.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  no  mention  of 
London  occurs  in  Domesday  Book. 

Soon  after  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  11.,  about  1170,  we  have  a most  interest- 
ing description  of  London,  written  by  Fitz 
Stephen,  a monk,  who  was  in  the  household  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  a Becket,  and  present  at  his 
martyrdom.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read 
yon  a few  extracts  from  it;  it  is  entitled,  “A 
Description  of  the  most  noble  City  of  London. — 
Amongst  the  noble  and  famous  cities  of  the 
world,  this  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  is  one  of  the  most  renowned,  on 
account  of  its  wealth,  its  extensive  trade  and 
commerce,  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  It  is 
happy  in  the  wholesomeness  of  its  climate,  in 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
strength  of  its  fortresses,  the  nature  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  honour  of  its  citizens,  the  chastity  of  its 
matrons,  and  even  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 
there  used,  and  tho  number  of  illustrious  persons 
that  inhabit  it.  On  the  East  stands  the  Palatine 
Tower,  a fortress  both  large  and  strong,  the 
walls  and  body  of  which  are  erected  upon  deep 
foundations,  and  built  with  a cement  tempered 
with  the  blood  of  beasts.  On  the  west  are  two 
castles,  well  fortified  (Baynard’s  Castle  and 
Castle  of  Montfechet),  and  the  City  wall  is  both 
high  and  thick,  with  seven  double  gates,  and 
many  towers  or  turrets  on  the  north  side  thereof, 
placed  at  proper  distances.  London  once  had 
its  walls  and  towers  in  like  manner  on  the  south  ; 
but  that  vast  river,  the  Thames,  which  abounds 
in  fish,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  tides,  and  washes 
the  City  on  this  side,  hath  in  a long  tract  of  time 
totally  subverted  and  carried  away  the  walls  in 
this  part.  On  the  west  again,  aud  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  the  Royal  palace  exalts  its  head 
and  stretches  wide,  an  incomparable  structure, 
furnished  with  bastions  and  a breastwork,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  City,  but  united 
to  it,  as  it  were,  by  a populous  suburb.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  buildings  all  round  lie  the  gardens  of 
those  citizens  who  dwell  in  tho  suburbs,  which 
are  well  furnished  with  trees,  are  spacious 
and  beautiful.  -On  the  north  are  corn-fields, 
pastures,  and  delightful  meadows,  intermingled 
with  pleasant  streams,  on  which  stands  many  a 
mill  whose  clack  is  so  grateful  to  the  ear. 
Beyond  them  an  immense  forest  extends  itself, 
beautiful  with  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the 
lairs  and  coverts  of  beasts  and  game,  stags, 
bucks,  bears,  and  wild  bulls.  This  city,  on  the 
whole,  is  doubtless  most  charming,  at  leastwhen 
it  has  the  happiness  of  being  well  governed.  In 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  the  City  may  be  proud 
of  its  inmates,  who  are  well  furnished  with  arms, 
and  are  numerous.  In  the  time  of  the  late  war, 
when  King  Stephen  directed  a muster,  it  turned 
out  of  effective  men  no  less  than  20,000  horse, 
properly  accoutred,  and  60,000  foot.  The  citizens 
of  London,  everywhere  and  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  are  esteemed  the  politest  of  all  others 
in  their  manners,  their  dress,  and  the  elegance 
and  splendour  of  their  tables  ; insomuch,  that 
while  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  are  styled 
citizens,  they  are  dignified  with  the  name  of 
barons,  and  with  them  an  oath  is  the  end  of  all 
strife.  The  matrons  of  the  City  are  perfect 
Sabines.  The  three  principal  churches  in  London 
are  privileged  by  grant  and  ancient  usage  with 
schools,  and  they  are  all  very  flourishing.  The 
followers  of  the  several  trades,  tho  vendors  of 
various  commodities,  and  the  labourers  of  every 
kind  are  daily  to  be  found  in  their  proper  and 
distinct  places,  according  to  their  employments; 
and,  moreover,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  besides 
the  wine  sold  in  ships  and  vaults,  there  is  a public 
; eating-house  or  cook’s-shop.  Here,  according  to 
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tbo  season,  yoa  may  find  victaals  of  all  kinds, 
roasted,  baked,  fried,  or  boiled ; fiah,  large  and 
small,  with  coarse  Tiands  for  the  poorer  sort,  and 
more  delicate  ones  for  the  rich,  such  as  venison, 
fowls,  and  small  birds.  There  is  also  without  one 
of  the  city  gates,  and  even  in  tho  very  suburbs, 
a certain  plain  field,  such  both  in  reality  and 
name  (Smithfield)  ; hero  every  Friday,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  bo  one  of  tho  more  solemn 
festivals,  there  is  a celebrated  rendezvous  of  fine 
horses  brought  thither  to  be  sold.  Thither  come, 
either  to  look  or  to  buy,  a great  number  of  persons 
resident  in  tho  City,  earls,  bai'ons,  knights,  and  n 
swarm  of  citizens.” 

Fitz  Stephen  then  describes  the  various 
diversions  of  the  citizens,  such  as  horse-racing, 
foot-ball,  mystery  pinys,  tilting  on  horseback,  also 
in  boats  on  tho  river,  archery,  boar-hunting, 
sliding  and  ekatiug  on  the  ice,  all  exceedingly 
well  pictured,  and  worthy  of  psru-.al,  but  too 
lengthy  for  me  to  recite  to  you  on  this  occasion. 
Fitz  Stephen  adds,  “ To  this  city  merchants 
repair  from  every  nation  in  tho  world,  bringing 
their  commodities  by  sea. 

‘ Arabia’s  pol'h  Ssbft'a’a  spice  and  incense, 

Scythia’s  keen  weapons,  and  the  oil  of  palms 
From  Babylon's  deep  soil,  ^file's  precious  perns, 
Clima’s  bright  shining  silks,  and  Gallic  uiues, 
Norway’s  w»rm  peltry,  and  the  Russian  sables, 

All  here  abound.’  ” 

This  was  London  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  It  grew  and 
flonrished,  and,  in  spite  of  wars  and  difticulties 
of  various  kinds,  it  became  renowned  among  the 
cities  of  Europe  for  the  import  inco  of  its  trade, 
the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings. 

Thus  far  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  written 
description ; there  is  no  known  plan  or  reliable 
view  of  London  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  are,  indeed,  fanciful  piettires  given 
in  an  early  manuscript  of  the  venerable  Bede 
(seethe  fac-similo  copy),  but  nothing  founded 
on  actual  survey. 

Now,  however,  I shall  refer  to  my  illustra- 
tions, and  hope  to  give  you  a fair  idea  of  tho 
ancient  city,  such  as  ic  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Tudor  sovereigns,  and  of  their  successors,  the 
Stuarts. 

I shall  first  refer  you  to  a very  interesting 
view  of  London,  coiiied  fi-oin  a remarkable  draw- 
ing  by  an  nrtist  uniiied  Van  den  IVyngerde, 
which  is  now  in  tho  Bodleian  library,  Oxford.  It 
is  one  of  a scries  of  views  of  cities  and  interest- 
ing places  supposed  to  have  been  done  for 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  about  1510.  It  embraces  at 
the  extreme  ciist  a view  of  the  palace  of  Placen- 
tia, near  Greenwich,  u favourite  royal  residence 
cf  King  Henry  VIII.,  (,iueen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  gives  every  builditlg  of  import- 
ance up  to  tho  extreme  west,  including  the 
palaces  of  Whiteliall  and  Westminster.  Next  is 
the  map  of  llalph  Aggas,  the  earliest  ph\n  known 
to  exist  of  the  city  of  London.  Ic  was  published 
about  1563,  though  supposed  to  have  been  sur- 
veyed much  earlier,  and  it  corioborates  in  every 
material  point  the  vi<>w  before  mentioned.  After 
that  is  a view  fay  Viesoher,  published  in  1615, 
also  giving  very  iui  cresting  views  of  all  the 
principal  buildings. 

'Ilientbe  fine  view  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Hollar,  similar  to  the  last,  and  published  in 
16-19.  And  next  is  a good  clear  map.  by  New- 
come,  well  engraved  by  Faithorne,  about  1&I5, 
interesting  as  showing  the  growth  of  the  Ciiy 
siuce  the  time  of  the  Aggas  map  ; and  following 
these  are  various  maps  and  views  of  places,  to 
€ome  of  which  I shall  refer  in  the  course  of  my 
description. 

Vith  the  assistance  of  the  maps  and  views, 
now  let  me  attempt  to  picture  to  you  the  old 
city.  We  will  imagine  a traveller  journeying 
from  Oxford  to  apjiroach  the  City  by  the  road 
whicli  is  now  Oxford-street,  then  called  the  way 
tolyburn.  All  is  country  till  be  apprfjaches  the 
village  of  St.  Giles.  The  first  object  he  meets 
IS  the  gallows  ; on  his  right  are  the  hospital  and 
church  of  St.  Giles,  and  a few  scattered  houses 
forming  the  village  ; and  running  southwards  is 
a.  lane  leading  by  St  iUnin’s  to  Westminster. 
He  passes  by  the  road  called  Ilolbome  (after  a 
brook,  tho  “Old  bourne”;.  He  is  quite  in  the 
country,  surrounded  by  hedgerows,  though  there 
IS  here  and  there  a bouse;  he  sees  on  his  right 
a lane  leading  to  Drury  House,  lately  built- 
soon  he  enters  the  suburb,  bouses  begin  to  line 
tho  way;  he  passes  a by-road,  sparely  built 
upon,  called  Chatincery-lane,  and  on  his  left  is 
Gray’s-inn-lane,  leading  to  fields.  Ho  reaches 
the  Holborn-bari-es,  and  soon  arrives  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  from  whence  tho  splendid 


prospnet  of  the  City  bursts  upon  his  view.  On 
rho  right  is  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  rising 
picturesquely  from  the  steep  declivity,  Rurrounded 
by  trees  ; on  his  loft  are  the  extensive  buildings 
of  Ely  House,  its  great  gatew'ay,  embattled  walls, 
and  lofty  chape),  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens, 
forming  a grand  pnlaoe  for  its  bishop ; on  the 
summic  of  the  opposite  bill  is  the  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  with  its  lofty  tower.  In  tho 
same  line,  ,aud  over  the  embattled  parapets  of 
the  Newgate,  he  sees  tho  noble  church  and 
monastic  buildings  lately  belonging  to  the  Grey 
Friars,  but  now  to  be  called  Clirist  Hospital,  and 
above  all  appears  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
whoso  gigjiiitic  spire,  520  ft.  high,  rises  majes- 
tically above  its  churcli,  tho  church  itself,  nearly 
700  It.  in  length,  towering  majestically  with  ite 
roofs  aud  pinnacled  battressos  high  above  the 
muss  of  gabled  houeee  and  numerous  churches 
stretching  far  beyond.  Then  he  descends  tho 
hill,  and,  crossing  tho  Holbom  Bridge  over  the 
river  Fleete,  ho  commences  tho  ascent  of  Snore- 
hill  opposite,  and,  by  Cock-lane,  he  reaches 
Smithfiekl,  or  the  “ smooth  field,”  “ tho  old  town 
green”  from  tho  Conqueror’s  time  downwards, 
whore  the  Londoners  had  their  favourite  games, 
their  tournaraent-o,  their  horse-races,  and,  sad 
contrast!  where  hundreds  of  poor  victims  were 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  religion,  by  burning 
and  other  dreadful  deaths. 

Here  stood  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
fonnded  by  tho  poor  jester  Rahere,  of  which  the 
church  still  remains.  Further  northw'ard  is  the 
great  Carthusian  convent,  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
do  Manny,  and  afterwards  known  as  the  Charter 
House,  when  converted  into  a refuge  for  decayed 
gentlemen  aud  a renowned  school,  by  Sir  Thomas 

Sutton,  of  whom  some  poor  scholar  said, 

“ Blp«8cil  be  the  memory 
Of  pood  old  Thomas  Sutton, 
ho  pavei  ns  Jotlpinp,  li-arninp, 

Aud  who  gave  ns  beef  and  nmlton.” 

He  was  a worthy  man,  whoso  prayer  should  bo 
remembered: — “Lord,  thoa  hast  given  me  a 
large  and  liberal  estate,  give  me  also  an  heart  to 
make  use  thereof.” 

Beyond  the  Charterhouse  to  the  north-west  is 
the  village  of  Clerkenwell,  where  is  the  great 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  gardens. 

Turuing  now  eastward,  onr  traveller  passes 
into  Aldcrsgate-street.  on  both  sides  whereof  arc 
divers  fair  liouses,  the  residences  of  onr  chief 
nobility.  Here  be  Peter  House,  Tbanet  House, 
and  the  mansion  of  tho  Nevilles,  Earls  of  West- 
moreland, besides  many  fair  inns  of  great  resort,  i 
Ho  enters  within  tho  walls  of  the  City  by  Alders- 
gate,  and  passing  where  was  recently  the  great  ’ 
sanctuarv'  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  he  reaches 
one  of  the  main  avenues  of  the  Citv,  called 
Chepe,  now  Cheapside.  The  word  Chepe  is ' 
derived  from  the  Saxon  Chepe,  a market.  At  I 
this  period  it  was  tho  principal  street  of  London,  i 
lined  with  picturesque  gabled  honses.  Here : 
wore  the  shops  of  the  chief  goldsmiths,  tho 
mercers,  the  drapers,  and  others.  In  the  words 
of  Lydgate,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, — 

“ Tlipn  to  Cbepe,  I pavp  drawue, 

■\Vherp  much  people  1 suw  lor  to  etande 
One  olTcrecl  mo  velvet,  eillcs,  and  lawnc, 

Ani»tlier  he  taketh  me  by  the  bande, 

Here  ia  I’aria  threde,  tho  iiuest  iu  the  laode.” 

In  the  centre  of  tlio  Chepe,  opposite  Wood- 
street,  stood  one  of  the  crosses  of  Queen  Eleanor; 
at  the  west  end  was  placed  the  little  Conduit ; 
and  at  the  east  end,  near  the  Poulfjy,  was  the 
great  Conduit.  The  standard  in  Chepe  stood 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  or  St.  Mary 
de  Arcubus,  from  its  being  built  on  arches. 

I refer  you  to  an  engraving  of  the  " Entrance 
of  Mario  de  Medici  into  London,”  for  a carious 
view  of  Cheapside,  showing  very  distinctly  the 
whole  line  of  the  houses  on  the  north  aide,  as 
well  as  the  Cross. 

The  print  of  the  “ Procession  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,”  engraved 
from  the  fresco  at  Cowdray,  is  also  interesting, 
but  not  exact. 

Passing  by  the  Poultry  and  the  Stocks  Market 
(the  Covent  Garden  of  that  day),  onr  traveller 
now  reaches  Coruhill,  “ so  called,”  says  Stowe, 

“ of  a corn-market  time  out  of  mind  there 
holden.” 

Here,  at  the  west  end,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
was  then  building  Lis  New  Bourse  or  Exchange  ; 
towards  the  east  stood  another  fair  condnit;  and 
here  also  was  the  Standard,  with  its  four  spouts 
ol  water  running  different  ways;  nor  must  we 
omit  two  fiue  churches,  St.  Peter’s  and  St. 
Michael’s.  Next,  at  the  corner  of  Gracious  or 
Grasschurch-street,  stands  the  vast  pile  of  build- 


ing called  Leadenhall  ; this  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  tho  Nevilles,  and  was  at  that  time 
used  as  a great  storehouse  for  grain  and  wool, 
and  for  the  trappings  of  tho  City  pageants ; 
beyond  this  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Vnder- 
shaft,  in  front  of  which  stood  the  lofty  May-pole. 

Rotnrning  southwards,  our  traveller  wends  his 
way,  through  busy  crowds,  to  Ea&t-chepe ; this 
was  a market  in  the  old  Saxon  times,  and  was 
famous  for  its  taverns  even  in  those  days  ; here 
was  the  Boar’s  Head  of  jolly  Sir  John  Falstaff  and 
Prince  Hal. 

Old  Lydgate  says  of  this  street — 

“ There  I hyed  me  into  Esst  Chepe, 

One  cryes  ‘ rybbes  of  befe,’  and  many  ‘ apye,’ 
Pewter  pottles  they  clattered  on  u heap, 

There  was  hnrpe,  pype,  and  minstreUye.” 

We  will  leave  out  tiaveller  hero  to  refresh  him- 
self, while  we  turn  onr  attention  to  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  City. 

A reference  to  the  Aggas  xnap  will  show  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  little  building 
outside  the  walls  of  the  City.  From  Aldersgate- 
street  to  Bishopsgate-street  Without  there  were 
fields  and  gardens,  St.  Giles’  Oripplegateformsa 
1 little  village,  men  are  shooting  in  Finsbury-fields. 

I the  windmills  beyond  indicate  the  position  of  the 
, present  Windmill-street.  From  Bishopsgate  tho 
, street  to  Shoreditch  is  lined  with  houses  ; on  tho 
' left  will  be  noticed  Bedlam,  to  the  left  are  tho 
Spital  fields,  where  men  are  practising  archery- 
I Houndsditch  is  veritably  a ditch,  with  honses  on 
I its  northern  side  only  ; to  the  west  of  it  ia  the 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  to  the  east 
that  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate  ; the  road  to  White- 
chapel is  lined  with  houses,  and  there  are  build- 
ings in  Hogges-lane,  and  a few  in  East  Smith- 
^ field  ; the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine  forms  a large 
enclosure,  and  is  “ pestered  with  small  tene- 
ments,” as  Stowe  says ; then  wc  aiTive  at  tho 
Tower.  This  fortress  of  our  Norman  kings  is 
said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  Arx  Palatina  ; the  large  quadrangular 
building,  called  tho  White  Tower,  was  bnilt,  by 
command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Gundulph- 

Here  many  of  onr  monarchs  held  their  state 
or  fled  for  safety.  It  was  a fortress,  a palace, 
and  a prison,  and  many  a one  has  passed  a weary 
life  within  its  walls,  or  left  them  to  be  seen  no 
more. 

In  a volume  of  poems,  written  by  Charles 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a enrious  illustra- 
tion, showing  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  in  which  the 
I duke  was  kept  prisoner.  I i-efor  you  to  the  foo- 
similo  of  this  illustration,  which,  in  a ubiquitous 
manner,  shows  the  duke  going  to  the  fortre.ss, 
writing  his  poems,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
aud  taking  his  departure.  Tho  drawing  is  very 
interesting,  as  giving  the  earliest  known  view  of 
the  Tower,  with  the  bridge,  and  part  of  the  city 
beyond.  Returning  to  the  Aggas  map.  Outside 
tlie  Tower  on  the  north,  is  an  extensive  field,  ia 
which  women  are  engaged  laying  out  linen,  and 
on  tho  west  corner  is  the  scafibld,  which  is  also- 
shown  in  Faithorufc’s  map  of  about  one  hundred 
years  after. 

Now,  crossing  tho  river  we  proceed  across 
Horsey  down  to  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey.  This- 
is  well  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  was  fonnded 
by  Alwyn  Childe,  a London  merchant,  aud  was 
one  of  the  most  important  priories  in  England. 

Two  of  our  queens  retired  here  to  mourn,  aud 
hero  tliey  died  — Queen  Catherine,  wife  of 
Henry  V.,  aud  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen  of 
Edward  I On  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey, 
a house  was  built  on  its  site,  in  which  the  Earl 
ol  Sussex,  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  lived  and  diedj 
all  is  now  cleared  away,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdiden  marks  the  site  of  the  old  abbey- 

Wo  will  now  cross  tho  meadows  and  proceed 
to  the  old  High-street  of  Southwark.  This  has 
remained  the  great  highway  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  southern  porta  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Till  within  a few  years  many  of  the 
old  inns  remained  such  as  they  had  existed  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  with  their  old  court- 
yards surrounded  by  quaint  outside  galleries. 
One  of  these,  now  called  the  Talbot,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  old  Tabard  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims.  How  we  may  picture  them  as  we 
read  old  Geofi'roy  Chaucer  : — 

“ It  befell  in  that  soason  on  a day 
At  Southwark  ia  the  Tabard  as  I lay. 

Ready  to  wenden  oa  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage, 

At  night  vTjis  come  unto  that  hoatelry 
\\  ell  nine  and  twenty  in  u company.” 

Here  in  this  High-street  let  us  picture  one  of 
the  many  pageants  that  have  passed  this  way. 

The  hero  of  Agiucourt  returns  to  England 
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after  lii8  great  victory,  whore  nine  thousand 
half-starved  English  fought  against  eighty  thou- 
sand French.  Tho  trumpeters  lead  the  way, 
blowing  loiid  ringing  blasts,  then  the  heralds  in 
their  rioh  tabards.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
aldermen,  apparelled  in  scarlet,  and  four  hundred 
of  tho  council  clad  in  beautiful  morrie,  all  well 
mounted,  and  trimlio  horsed,  with  rich  collars 
and  gold  chains,  all  the  guilds  of  merchants  and 
great  corporate  bodies,  tbo  clergy  of  London, 
with  rich  processional  crosses,  sumptuous  copes, 
aud  massive  censers.  The  Koyal  standard  borno 
aloft  and  the  banners  taken  from  tlio  enemy. 
Then  the  heroes  of  tho  fight  clad  in  bright  armour 
and  brilliant  aurcoats,  aud  lastly  narry  the  king, 
splendidly  accoatred,  young,  brave,  and  hand- 
some, and  so  modest  withal,  that  he  would  not 
allow  bis  officers  to  show  in  tho  procession,  as 
they  wished,  his  battered  helmet,  and  his  sword 
bent  with  the  blows  upon  his  enemies.  Add  to 
this  the  magnificent  following,  and  the  welcom- 
ing shouts  of  thousands,  and  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  tho  old  chroniclers  speak  admiringly  of  tho 
glorious  triumph  given  to  Henry  V.  after  tho 
battle  of  Agincourt.* 


AHT  IN  ITALY. 

In  the  sculptors’  stuclii  at  Florence  some  novel- 
ties aro  now  to  bo  seen  in  progress,  entitled  to 
honourable  mention,  though  it  must  bo  owned 
that  the  aggregate  of  talents  in  that  art-provinoe 
hero  is  inferior  to  what  wo  find  at  Borne.  A 
competition  lately  published  in  America,  by  the 
States  of  Bhodo  Island,  for  a monument  to  all  its 
■citizens  slain  in  tho  v/ar,  and  for  w’hich  the  local 
government  assigns  50,000  dollars,  has  been  re- 
sponded to  by  sevoral  artists  of  that  nationality, 
about  fifty  of  whom  are,  wo  aro  told,  now  resi- 
dent and  practising  in  tho  two  above-named 
cities.  We  have  seen  the  design  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  tho  sculptor,  whoso  “ Eve  with 
tho  dead  Abel”  was  noticed  with  praise  in 
a recent  number  of  tbo  }]uilder ; bis  compo- 
sition for  this  national  object  consisting  of  a 
colossal  grouping  proposed  to  bo  in  bronze, 
on  a plinth  and  double  basement  of  native 
red  granite ; at  the  apes  being  tho  personi- 
fied Rhode  Island  State,  a dignified  matron, 
in  classic  costume,  ofiering  a laurel-wreath  with 
one  extended  arm ; below,  at  angles  of  tho  pedes- 
tal, four  eagles  with  shiolds,  tho  American  de- 
vice, and  seated  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  basc- 
ment-story,  tho  allegorical  female  figures  of 
Liberty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and  Valour ; on  tho 
four  sides  of  tho  quadrate  structure  the  dedica- 
tory inscription  in  bronze  letters,  and  names  of 
all  who  fell  (no  fewer  than  1,300),  among  that 
State's  citizens,  in  tho  late  contest.  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s work  would  stand  3G  ft.  high;  and  as  the 
monument  is  to  have  its  place  at  the  centre  of  a 
large  square  in  the  city  of  Providence,  such  a 
composition,  on  the  requisite  scale,  would  no 
doubt  have  imposing  effect.  Mr.  Connelly,  a 
young  artist  whoso  talents  wo  have  mentioned, 
competes  with  a design  the  conception  of  which 
surpasses  all  he  has  yet  produced,  and  strikes  us 
as  not  only  original,  .but  marked  by  genuine 
grandeur : in  allegoric  group  (of  course  to  be 
■colossal)  be  represents  Death,  not  tho  vulgar 
personification  as  a skeleton,  but  a gaunt  and 
majestic  old  warrior,  with  his  scythe  aud  banner, 
on  a prancing  steed,  arrested  in  his  headlong 
career  by  Honour  whilst  about  to  trample  over 
the  prostrate  figures  of  Force  and  Courage ; 
Honour  being  distinguished  by  a noble  and 
heroic  beauty,  with  helmed  head,  but  no  wea- 
pons, and  in  act  of  wresting  the  banner,  whose 
staff  he  has  broken,  from  Death’s  left  hand; 
•Courage,  also  a beautiful  youth,  resistant 
against  tho  scythe-armed  •svarrior,  though 
fallen,  and  calm  in  his  desperate  opposition; 
and  ’Force,  of  more  Herculean  proportions, 
attempting  to  strike  the  dreadful  rider  whose 
horse  passes  over  him ; and  the  superiority 
of  Honour  as  well  to  that  mightiest  foe  as  to 
tho  other  personifications,  being  tho  dominant 
moral  of  the  composition.  The  pyramidal  out- 
line is  completely  attained  in  this  group,  whose 
highest  merit  is  in  tho  elevation  of  its  theme 
into  a sphere  of  sublime  idealism.  It  should 
stand,  according  to  the  artist’s  project,  on  a plain 
quadrate  basemont  raised  on  stops,  but  not  at 
any  great  height. 

Ac  Dupre’s  studio  wc  see  two  works  that  are 
new,  besides  others  now  being  wrought  in  the 
marble.  The  Resurrection,  for  an  altar,  iutro- 
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ducing  tho  single  figure  of  the  Saviour  rising, 
with  arms  extended,  in  movement  good,  but 
scarcely,  as  it  struck  us,  attaining  tho  divine 
dignity  or  preternatural  character  inherent  in 
its  subject.  Also  a monument  to  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Pisa,  named  Musotti,  for  tbo 
Campo  Santo  of  that  city,  the  principal  figure,  a 
femaJo,  personifying  tliat  science,  with  a star  on 
her  brow,  leaning  one  arm  on  a pile  of  books  as 
sho  reclines  on  tbo  curving  summit  of  the  base- 
ment, central  at  whose  front  is  a portrait  relief 
bust,  tho  only  other  sculpture ; a Michelange- 
lesque  idea  being  recognisable  in  that  form  of 
Astronomy,  as  tho  attitude  also  reminds  of  the 
peculiar  poise  in  the  accessorial  statues  on  tho 
Medici  tombs  at  S.  Loronzo.  Tho  “Pieta,”'or 
Dead  Christ,  with  the  mourning  Mother,  which 
is  to  stand  on  a predella  presenting  bas-reliefs 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  now  near  to  com- 
pletion in  tho  marble,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
Dupre’s  happiest  attempts  ; and  in  other  of  Jiis 
works  there  is  a certain  coarse  exaggeration  of 
passion  that  seems  all  unworthy  of  the  artist 
whose  best  porformancos  have  been  so  justly 
admired.  His  “ Sappho,”  in  tho  expression  of 
profound  despair,  amostaffectingstatue,  remains 
still  on  bis  hands  in  tho  marble,  unordered. 
Another  monument  now  complete,  though  its 
figures  aro  not  yet  placed  together  on  their  baso- 
ment,  is  that  by  Costoli,  to  Madnmo  Catalani, 
to  oocupy  a distinguished  place  iu  tho  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  having  been  ordered  by  the  sur- 
viving sons  of  the  great  songstress,  whose  married 
name  was  Valabrecquo.  Its  composition  is  such 
that  tho  principal  figure  is,  in  fact,  that  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, who  stands  at  the  summit  with  the  extatic 
air  .and  action  of  an  improvisatrice,  while  below 
are  seated,  laterally,  a recording  angel  engaged  in 
writing  on  a scroll,  to  perpetuate  tho  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  aud  au  allegorical  female  figure, 

“ Faith  in  God,”  whoso  expression  is  sorrowful 
and  yet  hopeful.  A profile  bust  in  low  reliof,_on 
the  member  above  tbo  basement,  representing 
the  lady,  whose  name  is  given  in  a brief  inscrip- 
tion, with  dates,  above  tho  dedicatory  Hue,— to 
her  glory  and  her  virtue.  Madamo  Catalaui’s  re- 
mains  will  bo  ti-ansforred  from  Paris,  where  she 
died  inlS‘1-9,  to  a deposit  immediately  beneath  this 
monument,  iu  the  Campo  Santo.  As  to  tho  art- 
work, wo  should  say  it  certainly  deaerves  praise, 
hut  has  less  tho  character  of  a record  to  au  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  an  allegory  on  the  union 
between  Gonius  and  Virtuo, — a union,  indeed, 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  that  ^fted  woman,  who 
is  remembered  with  reverential  regard  by  the 
many  in  her  intimacy  during  her  long  residence 
at  Florence. 

Among  tho  younger  artists  of  high  promise  is 
the  son  of  the  same  Signor  Costoli,  now  but 
nineteen  years  old,  and  who  has  executed  a 
statue  of  Michelangelo,  heroic  size,  represented 
standing,  with  in  one  hand  a pencil,  and  the 
sketch  of  his  fortifications  for  the  church  aud 
height  of  S.  Miniato,  prepared  before  the  siege 
of  Florence  in  1530, — a figure  striking  in  its 
dignified  and  well-marked  individuality,  the 
countenance  full  of  severely  earnest  thought; 
and  yet  (as  we  were  sorry  to  learn)  no  com- 
mission has  yet  been  given,  in  this  instance,  to 
oticourago  talent  so  early  distinguishing  itself. 
This  young  roan’s  studies  have  been  carried  on 
under  his  father,  with  whom  he  continues  to  work 
on  busts  as  well  as  ideal  subjects. 

We  hear  of,  but  cannot  yet  see,  tho  equestrian 
statue  of  the  king,  executed  at  Bologna,  aud  to 
be  cast  in  bronze,  at  Florence,  for  the  Piazza 
deir  Indcpendenza,  the  largest  of  tho  public 
places  in  this  city.  Also  a statue  of  Victoiy, 
another  bronze  by  Cousoni,  for  a piazza  at 
Leghorn.  A colossal  figure  of  Cavour,  by  tho 
elder  Costoli,  to  be  erected  at  Ancona,  is  only 
noticeable  as  a portrait;  faithful  it  may  be,  but 
quite  unidealized  and  miinteresting. 

At  the  studio  of  Cambi  we  still  see  the  colos- 
sal Goldoni,  in  tho  costume  of  his  day,  for  erect- 
ing which  in  the  marble  near  one  of  tbo  bridges 
on  the  Arno’s  right  bank,  tho  Philodramatic 
Academy  has  not  yet  given  the  series  of  per- 
formances promised.  Several  other  monumental 
works  aro  in  project,  though  not  yet  even  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  execution,  for  Floreiico  aud 
other  Italian  centres,  as  tho  memorials  to  Guido, 
the  musical  monk  of  Arezzo;  to  Niccoliui,  the 
tragic  poet;  aud  to  Azeglio ; tho  two  latter  to 
stand  in  S.  Croco ; and  in  respect  to  that  church 
it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Instructions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  undertaking  recommends 
alterations  of  its  interior,  with  a view  to  tho 
restoring  of  its  ancient  character,  especially  tho 
removal  of  all  the  lateral  altars  along  the  aisles, 


designed  by  Vasari  in  style  most  discordant  with 
the  Mediipval  building. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sculpture  we  cannot 
omit  paying  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  among  the  English  distin- 
guished in  that  art  at  Rome, — Mr.  Spence,  who 
died  last  month  at  Leghorn,  a gentleman  of 
amiable  character,  zealously  industrious,  and 
varied  in  tbo  ranges  of  his  subjects,  but  more 
particularly  excelling  in  the  poetic  and  modern 
class  ; proof  of  which  we  might  point  out  in  his 
often-repeated  statues  of  “ Highland  Mary,” 

“ Joanio  Doans,”  tho  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  a 
group  delicate  and  tenderly  expressive,  “ The 
Angels’  Whisper.”  His  “ Finding  of  Moses,”  on 
heroic  scale,  was  successful  in  a more  difficult 
walk ; and  his  well-filled  studio  was  one  of  those 
most  visited  by  English  in  Rome  after  that  of 
Gibson,  under  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  long  studied 
in  tho  youth  of  a lifo  prematurely  closed. 

Tho  oommitteo  for  the  Italian  compartment  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  is  now  bestirring  itself  for 
the  object  of  securing  worthy  representation  in 
the  industrial  as  well  as  fine-art  walk;  and  has 
just  put  forth  a manifesto,  inviting  co-operation 
from  all  competent  quarters,  with  various  sug- 
gestions. It  is  regretted  by  this  committee  that, 
in  the  gallery  to  bo  appropriated  to  tho  “ History 
of  Labour,”  not  more  th.an  150  square  mMres 
will  bo  assigned  to  Italian  produce  and  speci- 
mens. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  at  Floronc©  en  route  for 
Palestine,  aud  detained  longer  than  was  desired 
by  the  illness  of  his  lady,  has  taken  a studio 
here,  and  begun  the  studies  for  a pictnre. 

We  ascertain,  with  pleasure,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  report  given  by  the  English  papers, 
of  another  robbery  from  the  cabinet  of  gems  at 
tho  Uffizi;  but  a fact  that  may  have  given  rise 
to  this  error  is  the  arrest,  under  strong  sus- 
picions, about  a month  ago,  of  tho  custode,  who 
is  still  in  prison.  Of  tho  precious  objects  stolen 
from  the  collection,  some  three  years  ago,  about 
one  third  have  been  recovered  from  one  of  tlie 
thieves,  who  turned  king’s  evidence  against  his 
accomplices,  but  could  do  no  more  than  give  up 
his  own  share  of  the  spoil,  miuns  all  the  settings 
iu  gold.  Tho  i-est,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  irre- 
coverably lost,  perhaps  destroyed  ; and  a certain 
mystery  seems  still  to  hang  over  this  afiair. 

Florence. 


TO  GET  INCREASED  LIGHT  TO  ROOMS. 

Ox  tho  3rd  inst.  an  address,  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  was  read  at  a meeting  of  tho  Ediu- 
burgh  Royal  Society,  containing  some  important 
suggestions  on  the  lighting  of  bouses,  and  the 
value  of  light.  In  various  great  cities,  he  said, 
attempts  were  being  made  to  replace  tbeir 
densely  congregated  streets  and  dwellings  by 
structures  at  once  ornamental  and  salutai’y  : and 
Europe  was  now  admiring  that  great  renovation 
iu  a neighbouring  metropolis  by  wbicb  hundreds 
of  streets  and  thousands  of  dwellings  once  the 
seat  of  poverty  and  crime,  were  replaced^  by 
architectural  combinations  the  most  beautiful, 
and  by  hotels  and  palaces  which  vied  with  the 
finest  edifices  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  art._  These 
improvements,  however,  were  necessarily  local 
and  partial:  centuries  must  pass  away  before 
we  could  expect  those  revolutions  iu  our  domes- 
tic and  city  architecture  under  which  the  masses 
of  tho  people  would  find  a cheerful  and  well- 
lighted  home  ; and  wo  must  therefore  attack  the 
evil  as  it  existed,  and  call  upon  science  to  give 
us  such  a remedy  as  she  could  supply.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  science  does  possess  such  a 
remedy — a remedy,  too,  easily  understood  and 
easily  applied.  Like  all  other  remedies,  how- 
ever, it  has  its  limits,  but  within  these  liinits  the 
principles  and  methods  which  science  dictates 
are  unquestionable  and  efficacious.  With  rare 
exceptions  apartments  are  lighted  with  vertical 
windows,  which  admit  the  light  of  the  suu, 
either  directly  or  when  reflected  from  the  sky, 
or  from  adjacent  surfaces.  In  narrow  streets 
aud  lanes,  the  light  which  enters  the  w'indow 
comes  chiefly  from  a portion  of  the  sky,  and  the 
value  of  this  portion  as  au  illuminating  agent 
depends  on  its  magnitude  and  area,  and  on 
its  varying  distance  from  tho  sun  in  his  daily 
path ; but  whether  the  area  be  large  or  small, 
bright  or  obscure,  it  is  the  only  source  of  light 
which  the  window  can  command ; and  the  problem 
which  science  pretends  to  solve  is  to  throw  into 
the  dark  apartment  as  much  light  as  possible, — 
Jill  the  light,  indeed,  which  is  visible  from  the 
window,  excepting  that  which  is  necessarily  lost 
in  tho  process.  In  lanes  or  closes  shut  up  at 
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botli  ends  by  lofty  houses  or  by  projecting  bnild. 
ings,  it  is  sometimes  only  from  a small  portion 
of  the  sky  towards  the  zenith  that  the  light  can 
be  obtained;  and  in  this  case  part  of  it  might 
be  advantageously  thrown  into  a window  by 
expansive  reflectors ; bnt  in  streets  and  lanes 
open  at  both  ends,  where  a narrow  strip  of  the 
sky  is  visible  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to 
the  opposite  point,  no  aid  whatever  can  be  ob- 
tained from  reflectors,  and  in  such  cases  the 
method  we  are  about  to  describe  is  peculiarly 
effective.  If,  in  a very  narrow  street  or  lane, 
we  look  out  of  a window  with  the  eye  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  in  which 
the  window  is  placed,  we  shall  see  the  whole  of 
the  sky  by  which  the  apartment  can  be  illumi- 
nated. If  we  now  withdraw  the  eye  inwards, 
we  shall  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  sky  till  it 
wholly  disappears,  which  may  take  place  when 
the  eye  is  only  G in.  or  8 in.  from  its  first  posi- 
tion. In  such  a case  the  apartment  is  illumi- 
nated only  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
opposite  wall,  or  the  sides  of  the  stones  which 
form  the  window;  because,  if  the  glass  of  the 
window  is  6 in.  or  8 in.  within  the  wall,  as  it 
generally  is,  not  a ray  of  light  can  fall  upon  it. 
If  we  now  remove  onr  window  and  substitute 
another  in  which  all  the  panes  of  glass  are 
roughly  ground  on  the  outside,  and  flush  with 
the  outer  wall,  the  light  from  the  whole  of  the 
visible  sky,  and  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
opposite  wall,  will  be  introduced  into  the  apart- 
ment, reflected  from  the  innumerable  faces  or 
facets  which  the  rough  grinding  of  the  glass  has 
produced.  The  whole  window  will  appear  as  if 
the  sky  were  beyond  it,  and  from  every  point  of 
this  luminous  surface  light  will  radiate  into  all 
parts  of  the  room.  In  order  to  explain  the 
superior  effect  of  ronghly-gronnd  glass,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  ordinary  window  is  replaced 
with  a single  sheet  of  the  best  glass  inserted 
flush  with  the  outer  wall.  The  whole  of  the 
light  from  the  visible  portions  of  the  sky  will 
fall  upon  its  surface,  bnt  at  such  an  obliquity 
that  four-sixths  or  five-sixths  of  it  will  be  re- 
flected outwards,  and  the  other  two-sixths  or 
one-sixth  which  is  transmitted  will  fall  on  the 


method  of  illuminating  dark  apartments  is  a 
great  utilitarian  agent,  it  is  also  an  msthetical 
power  of  some  value,  enabling  the  architect  to 
give  the  full  effect  of  his  design  to  the  external 
facade  of  his  building,  without  exhibiting  to  the 
public  eye  the  vulgar  arrangements  which  are 
required  in  its  interior.  The  Edinburgh  National 
Picture  Gallery  on  the  Mound,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Playfair,  is  lighted  from  above ; but  there 
are  certain  small  apartments  on  the  west  side  of 
it  which  cannot  be  thus  lighted,  and  these  being 
very  useful,  the  architect  was  obliged  to  light 
them  by  little  windows  in  the  western  fa^^ade. 
These  windows  are  dark  and  unseemly  gashes  in 
the  wall,  about  2 ft.  high  and  1 ft.  broad ; and 
being,  unfortunately,  placed  near  the  fine  Ionic 
portico — the  principal  feature  in  the  building — 
they  greatly  interfere  with  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  western  facade.  Had  there  been 
no  science  in  Edinburgh  to  give  counsel  on 
this  occasion,  the  architect  should  have  left  his 
little  apartments  under  the  patronage  of  gas 
or  oil ; but  science  had  a complete  remedy  for 
the  evil,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  yet  be 
applied,  we  offer  it  to  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  this  noble  building.  Take  sheets 
of  thick  plate  glass  the  exact  size  of  the  present ' 
windows,  and  of  such  a colour  that  when  one 
side  is  roughly  ground,  it  will  have  the  same 
colour  as  the  freestone.  When  the  openings  are 
filled  with  these  plates,  having  the  ground  side 
outwards,  the  dark  gashes  will  disappear,  the 
apartments  wilt  be  better  lighted,  and  the  build- 
ing will  assume  its  true  architectural  character. 
The  plates  of  glass  thus  inserted  among  the  stones 
may,  when  viewed  at  a short  distance,  show  their 
true  outline  ; but  this  could  not  have  happened 
if  during  the  building  of  the  wall  some  of  the 
stones  had  been  left  out  and  replaced  by  plates 
of  glass  of  the  same  size.  This  method  of 
illumination  will  enable  architects  to  light  the 
interior  of  their  buildings  by  invisible  windows, 
and  thus  give  to  its  exterior  fai^ade  the  full 
msthetical  effect  of  their  design.  If  it  is  important 
to  obtain  a proper  illumination  of  our  apartments 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  not  leas 
so  when  he  has  left  us  to  a short-lived  twilight, 


illuminated  by  rays  from  the  sky-surface  near 
the  horizon,  is  in  midnight  darkness;  but 
when  he  stands  under  a vertical  shaft  in  the 
tunnel,  he  is  in  comparatively  broad  daylight. 
In  this  example  we  have  the  two  extremes  of 
illuminating  power  from  equal  areas  of  sky- 
surface. 


floor  or  on  the  shutters,  and  be  of  no  value.  In  : or  consigned  us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
aid  of  this  method  of  distributing  light,  the  j moon.  In  the  one  case  it  is  chiefly  in  ill-con- 
opposite  sides  of  the  street  or  lane  should  be  structed  dwelling-houses,  and  in  large  towns  and 
kept  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  for  the  same  cities,  where  a dense  population,  crowded  into  a 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  apartment  J limited  area,  occupy  streets  and  lanes  in  almost 
should  be  M white  as  possible,  and  all  the  fur- ' total  darkness,  that  science  is  called  upon  for  her 
nituro  of  the  lightest  colours.  Having  seen  such  aid  ; but,  in  the  other,  we  demand  from  her  the 
eflects  produced  by  imperfect  means,  we  feel  as  best  system  of  artificial  illumination,'  under 
il  we  had  introduced  our  poor  workman  or  which  we  must  spend  nearly  one-third  of  our 
needlewoman  from  a dungeon  into  a summer-  ; lives,  whether  they  are  passed  in  the  cottage  or 
house,  where  the  aged  can  read  their  Bible, ' in  the  palace,  in  the  open  village  or  in  the 
where  the  inmates  can  see  each  other,  and  crowded  city.  After  referring  to  the  certain  evils 


Now  let  us  suppose  the  point  0 (in.  the 
figure)  to  represent  the  middle  of  a window, 
which  is  the  centre  of  a quarter-sphere  of  sky- 
surface.  The  illuminating  power  on  0 of  any 
small  portion  of  the  sky-surface  (or,  the  quan- 
tity of  light  falling  from  it  on  0)  is  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  its  altitude  above  the 
horizon  XAY,  or  to  the  cosine  of  its  zenith  dis- 
tance. (See  Sir  J.  Herschel  “ On  Light,”  E’ncyc. 
Metrop.)  Thus,  if  we  call  the  illuminating 
power  of  a small  part  of  the  sky  at  the  zenith, 
1,000;  that  of  an  equal  part  at  30°  from  the 
zenith,  is  86G;  at  45°  from  the  zenith,  it  is  707 ; 
at  60°  from  the  zenith,  it  is  500 ; and  at  the 
horizon  it  is  zero. 

Hence  we  find  (by  help  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus) that  the  illuminating  power  of  any  sector 
CZD  (z  being  the  zenith  distance  of  CD)  is  pro- 
portional to 

AB  X sin. 

Now  let  us  call  I the  illuminating  power 
(supposed  known)  of  the  whole  quarter-sphere, 
as  seen  from  the  centre  0 ; and  let  AB  = a° 

Then  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sector 
CZD  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


Ix 


180° 


carry  on  their  work  in  facility  and  comfort. 
By  pushing  out  the  window  we  have  increased 
by  a few  cubic  feet  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
breathed,  and  we  have  enabled  the  housemaid 
to  look  into  dark  comers  where  there  had 
hitherto  nestled  all  the  elements  of  corruption. 
To  these  inmates  the  vrinter  twilight  has  been 
shortened,  the  sun  has  risen  sooner  and  set 
later,  and  the  midnight  lamp  is  no  longer 
lighted  when  all  nature  is  smiling  with  the 
blessed  influences  of  day.  But  it  is  not  merely 
to  the  poor  man’s  home  that  these  processes 
are  applicable.  In  all  great  towns,  where 
neither  houses  nor  palaces  can  be  insulated, 
there  are  in  almost  every  edifice  dark  and 
gloomy  crypts  thirsting  for  light ; and  in  the 
city  of  London  there  are  places  of  business 
where  the  light  of  day  never  enters,  and  where 
the  precious  light  which  the  sky  sends  down 
between  chimney-tops  is  allowed  to  fall  use- 
less  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  a friend 
whose  duty  confined  him  to  his  desk  during 
the  official  part  of  the  day,  we  found  him 
with  bleared  eyes  struggling  against  the  feeble 
light  which  the  opposite  wall  threw  into  his 
window.  We  counselled  him  to  extend  a blind  of 
fine  white  muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  window 
and  flush  with  the  wall.  The  experiment  was 
soon  made.  The  light  of  the  sky  above  was 
caught  by  the  fibres  of  the  linen,  and  thrown 
straight  upon  his  writing-table,  as  if  it  had  been 
reflected  from  an  equal  surface  of  ground  glass. 
We  may  mention  another  case  equally  illustrative 
of  our  process.  A party  visiting  the  mausoleum 
of  a Scottish  nobleman  wished  to  see  the  gilded 
receptacles  of  the  dead  which  occupied  its  in- 
terior.  There  was  only  one  small  window  through 
which  the  light  entered,  but  it  did  not  fall  upon 
the  objects  to  be  examined.  Upon  stretching  a 
muslin  handkerchief  from  its  four  corners,  it 
threw  such  a quantity  of  light  into  the  crypt  as 
to  display  fully  its  contents.  Bat  while  our 


attending  the  lighting  our  houses  by  burning  the 
light  within  their  apartments,  and  to  a proposal 
he  made  about  half  a century  ago  to  illuminate 
our  houses  by  burning  the  gas  externally.  Sir 
David  Brewster  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Governments  of  Europe  will  freely  throw  their 
precious  influences  into  the  dark  abodes  of  their 
overcrowded  cities,  and  that  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  will  promote  the  same  object 
in  more  limited  spheres,  and  set  the  example  of 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating,  according  to 
the  principles  of  science. 


ON  THE  EELATIVE  ILLUMINATING 
POWERS  OF  DIFFERENT  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  SKY  SURFACE. 

The  subject  of  the  obstruction  of  ancient 
lights  has  recently  been  discussed  at  the  Insti- 
tute, and  various  opinions  expressed  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  measuring  the  light  received 
into  a room.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  amount  of  light  ab- 
stracted by  a building  erected  near  to  a window 
is  proportional  to  the  sky-surface  obscured 
thereby.  This  assumption  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  difference  between  the  illumi- 
nating powers  of  different  portions  of  the  sky- 
surface,  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
zenith.  Every  one  knows  that  the  sun’s  illumi- 
nating power  varies  greatly  according  to  its 
distance  from  the  zenith ; and  the  same  holds 
good  in  the  sky-surface,  illuminated  only  by  the 
diffused  light  of  day.  If  we  take  any  portion 
near  the  horizon,  we  shall  find  that  the  light 
emanating  from  it  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  an  equal  portion  near  the  zenith.  This  can 
easily  be  tested  by  a person  going  into  a tunnel, 


If,  therefore,  we  divide  the  surface  of  tho 
quarter-sphere  into  four  zones  by  the  circles  of 
latitude  Mm,  N»,  Pp;  so  thatZM  = 30°,  ZN  — 45°, 
ZP  = 60°,  ZY  = 90°;  we  shall  find  from  the  above 
formula  that  the  illuminating  powers  of  all  the 
zones  are  equal.  For,  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  upper  zone  ZMm  is  I x sin,  *30°  = I x -25  ; 
that  of  MmnN  is  equal  to 
I x sin.  *45°  — I X sin.  -30°  = I x ('5  — ’25) 
= I X -35  ; 

that  of  NiipP  is  equal  to 

I X sin.  *60°  — I X sin.  *45°  = I x (-75  — *5) 
= I X -25  ; 

and  that  of  PpXY  is  equal  to 
I X sin.  *90“  - I X sin.  *60°  = I x (1  - Yo) 
= I X -25. 

Now  the  areas  of  these  four  zones  are  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

134,  159,  207,  500; 

calling  the  entire  area  of  the  quarter-sphere, 

1,000. 

It  also  appears  from  this  formula  that  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  whole  surface  above 
the  angle  of  45°,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
surface  below  45° ; but  the  areas  of  the  two 
surfaces  are  as  293  : 707. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions will  be  drawn  by  supposing  the  sky’s 
illuminating  power  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  surface,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  part 
of  the  sky-surface  referred  to. 

E.  Wynuh.vm  T.iRN,  M.A. 


SANITARY  MATTERS, 

Liverpool. — A copy  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor's  report  te> 
the  Government,  on  the  sanitarj*  state  of  Liver- 
pool, has  been  read  before  the  local  health  com- 
mittee. He  strongly  condemns  the  manure 
wharfs  existing  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ad- 
vises their  immediate  removal  to  dep6ta  in  the 
outskirts,  whence  the  aecnraulations  could  be 
removed  by  railway  into  the  country.  Onegreait 
cause,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  opinion,  of  the  enormous 
mortality  of  Liverpool,  is  the  system  of  open 
privies  (numbering  upwards  of  14,000)  ; and  he 


tLo  *.  •'l-  o-— o — advocates  the  earliest  conversion  of  them  into 

findcj  fiiaf  fV.  ° y 18  open  to  the  horizon  : he  water-closets.  According  to  calculations  by  Mr. 

finds  that  tho  mtenor  of  the  tunnel,  being  only]  Kewlands,  the  borough  engineer,  the  present 
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system  of  conTersioii  is  far  too  slow,  and  will 
take  twenty  years  ; whereas  they  shoold  all  be 
cleared  away  in  five  years,  in  Jlr.  Taylor’s 
opinion.  Until  this  can  be  done  he  suggested 
that  all  houses  deficient  in  water-closets  should 
have  disinfecting  substances  supplied  to  them  by 
the  authorities.  The  commissioner  also  states 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  con- 
version into  closets,  and  to  remove  the  filth, 
unless  the  water  supply  of  the  town  is  very 
largely  increased  ; in  fact,  doubled.  The  report 
is  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Cardiff. — A discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
Local  Board  of  Ilealth  as  to  the  state  of  the  town 
drainage,  from  which  it  appears  not  only  that 
the  system  of  drainage  for  which  money  was 
borrowed  in  1857  is  not  yet  completed,  bub  that 
from  want  of  a reservoir,  as  intended  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  the  engineer,  the  drains  already 
made  are  silting  np  with  sand.  Tidal  influence 
is  also  said  to  be  at  work  both  in  this  respect 
and  also  in  forcing  back  the  sewer  gases  throngh 
the  water-logged  sewers  into  the  town.  Mr. 
Waring,  the  surveyor,  was  requested  to  report 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  sewers,  and  the 
best  mode  of  making  them  effective,  and  extend- 
ing them  to  Woodville.  The  cost  of  the  additional 
sewers  has  been  estimated  at  1,400Z.  There  is  a 
balance  of  7,000Z.  remaining  in  respect  of  the 
drainage  loan  : it  is  needed  for  the  construction 
of  the  reservoir  as  well  as  for  the  Cathays 
drainage.  The  drainage  now  extends  about  300 
yards  north  of  the  Infirmary,  and,  if  carried  to 
the  Taff  Vale  works  at  Cathays,  Mr.  Waring  says, 
there  will  be  a very  good  fall. 

Carnarvon. — The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Car- 
narvon  has  excited,  it  appears,  no  surprise  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  who  are  said  to  have 
for  the  last  few  years  uttered  continual  warnings 
on  the  subject  of  want  of  drainage  and  filthy 
courts,  which  they  have  done  their  best  to  abate. 
The  very  old  plan  of  erecting  courts  in  the  old 
town  within  the  walla,  has  unfortunately  been 
followed  ontside,  where  the  portion  of  the  town 
is  five  times  larger  than  the  old  parts  within. 
The  number  of  courts  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  : 
some  of  them  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the 
local  authorities,  in  anticipation  of  cholera ; and 
during  the  last  summer,  when  this  step  was 
taken,  the  corporation  ordered  a medical  report 
on  the  state  of  the  town,  which  pointed  out  in 
forcible  terms  the  want  of  a proper  water-supply 
and  of  good  drainage,  and  declared  some  of 
these  courts  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  has  probably  been 
about  thirty,  and  the  cases  of  cholera  and 
diarrhcea  under  medical  treatment  at  any  one ' 
time,  probably  110  or  120.  In  the  various 
quarters  of  the  town  where  deaths  have  taken 
place,  there  is  no  difficulty,  it  appears,  in  tracing 
the  causes  either  to  crowded  neighbourhoods, 
overflowing  cesspools,  absence  of  drains,  or 
drains  without  traps.  About  one-fourth  only  of 
the  town  is  at  present  supplied  with  water,  by 
no  mean.s  of  the  best  or  purest,  by  two  com- 
panies, which  have  been  bought  off  by  the 
corporation,  which  body  obtained  an  Act  daring 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  supplying  the 
whole  town  with  water  from  Quellin  Lake,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  Beddgelert-road. 
This  water  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Herapath,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  purest  water  he  had  ever 
tasted.  But  for  the  opposition  of  some  small 
lauded  proprietors,  tho  new  waterworks  would 
be  now  almost  completed.  All  propositions  for 
a thorough  system  of  drainage,  too,  have  been 
met  by  popular  clamour  and  objections  to  pay 
the  requisite  rates. 


TEENT  COLLEGE. 

The  fonndation-stono  of  this  college  has  been 
laid,  with  the  customary  formalities,  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Derbyshire,  and  Chancellor  of  tho  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  a site  which  has  been  purchased 
for  tho  purpose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Long 
Eaton,  at  a convenient  distance  from  railway 
stations,  midway  between  Nottingbam  and 
Derby.  The  proposed  college  is  promoted  by  a 
public  company,  who  intend  to  raise  a capital  of 
20,000Z.,  to  establish  a school  for  providing,  on 
moderate  terms,  a religions,  classical,  mathe- 
matical, and  general  education,  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture,  and  covers  a space  of  250  ft.  by 
200  ft.  The  building  itself  will  be  of  three 


stories,  but  the  tower,  which  will  have  a view 
across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Trent 
Station,  will  be  carried  up  an  additional  story. 
The  front  portion  of  the  building  is  arranged  for 
class-rooms,  master’s  day-rooms,  Board  and 
visitors’  room.  The  upper  portion  is  set  apart 
for  dormitories,  in  conjunction  with  which  are 
bath-rooms,  laboratories,  and  store-rooms.  The 
whole  of  the  dormitories  are  approached  by  fire- 
proof staircaseB,  and  every  provision  has  been 
made,  by  the  introduction  of  fire-mains,  for  ren- 
dering the  building  free  from  the  danger  of  fire. 
At  right  angles  at  each  end  of  the  building  are 
tbe  upper  and  lower  schools,  with  dormitories 
over ; and  in  the  centre  of  tbe  bnilding,  at  tho 
back,  is  placed  tho  dining-hall,  kitchen,  stores, 
laundry,  washhouse,  &c.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
infirmary.  The  large  rooms  and  corridor  will  be 
heated  by  hot  water.  At  the  western  angle  of 
the  school  is  placed  the  master’s  house,  which 
has  a supervision  of  the  boys’  department.  Mr. 
Frederick  Peck,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Dennett,  of  Nottingham. 
The  site  pnrehased  for  the  college  is  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  the  price  was  112Z.  lOs.  per 
acre. 


CONDITION  OP  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  unsanitary  condition  of  the  streets  of 
Newcastle  furnished  a somewhat  important 
topic  for  the  after  - luncheon  speeches  on  the 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church  in  that  town,  on  the  29th  ult.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  began  by  saying  that  “when 
the  corporation  had  any  money  to  spare  he  would 
be  glad  if  they  improved  the  streets  in  that 
district,  about  the  state  of  which  so  much 
had  been  lately  said and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lintott  followed  by  stating  that,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  duties  and  otherwise,  he  “ had 
got  his  feet  so  often  wet  by  going  along  the 
streets,  that  he  should  have  died  had  he  been 
a poor  man,  unable  to  attend  to  his  physi- 
cal comforts  ! ” The  Rev.  Mr.  Maughan  re- 
marked “ that  the  streets  in  Benwell  had  been 
longer  nnpaved  than  those  in  Elswick.”  To 
which  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson,  tho  vice-chairman 
of  the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  replied, 
“that  the  streets  should  be  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houses;  and  that,  if  the  money 
were  forthcoming,  the  corporation  could  do  its 
part.” 

Some  streets  thirty  years  old  are  yet  nn- 
paved,— nearly  SOO  in  all  are  yet  in  this  condition, 
— and  yet  the  corporation  expects  every  house- 
proprietor  in  each  street  to  unite  at  a given  time, 
and  advance  one-half  of  the  surveyor’s  estimated 
coat  of  the  paving,  &o.,  before  they  ought  to 
begin  this  work  of  improvement.  At  this  rate 
the  paving  must  be  in  arrears  of  the  new  streets, 
and  to  overtake  the  older  streets  will  be  simply 
impossible.  Could  such  a mode  of  obstruction 
and  such  a state  of  things  be  credited,  with  a 
death-rate  the  highest  in  England  ! 


SCARBOROUGH  CASTLE, 

This  castle  occupies  the  whole  of  a bold  rocky 
headland  well  known  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  which  constitutes  a lozenge-sha  ped  peninsula, 
about  600  yards  north  and  south  by  330  yards 
east  and  west.  On  its  north-west  is  the  secluded 
inlet  known  locally  as  North  Bay,  or  the  North 
Sands  ; and  to  its  south-west  tbe  bay  and  valley, 
within  and  about  which  are  placed  the  harbour 
and  town  of  Scarborough.  Seaward,  and  towards 
North  Bay,  the  scaur  is  precipitous,  and  abont 
300  ft.  high,  needing,  therefore,  no  artificial 
defences.  The  sonbh-western  face,  or  that 
towards  the  town,  has  had  its  natural  steep 
scarped  artificially  ; and  at  the  foot  of  this  slope, 
though  still  far  above  the  sea  level,  a broad  and 
deep  dry  fosse  has  been  excavated,  the  contents 
of  which  have  been  thrown  out  so  as  to  form  a 
ridge  or  counterscarp  beyond  it,  known  as  the 
“ Castle  dykes,”  and  thus  to  add  steepness  to  tbe 
exterior  slope  or  glacis.  The  defence  on  this 
side  is  completed  by  a curtain  wall  of  about  400 
yards  in  length,  which  crowns  the  scarp  and 
extends  from  the  keep  to  the  commencement  oi 
■ the  cliff.  This  curtain  is  of  various  ages,  and  iu 
part  Norman.  It  is  about  20  ft.  high,  and 
strengthened  by  several  mural  drum  towers  of 
its  own  height  and  open  at  tbe  gorge.  Some  of 
these  have  been  rebuilt  or  altered  in  the  Tudor 
period,  and  have  carried  single  swivel  guns 
mounted  *'  en  harbettc."  A hideous  pile  of  red 


briok  barracks  of  the  last  century  has  been  built 
upon  a prominent  part  of  the  wall. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  along  a narrow  steep  ridge, 
which  tonches  the  western  or  landward  angle  of 
the  peninsula,  and  forms  its  neck.  A barbican, 
with  flanking  towers,  is  bnilb  at  the  root  of  this 
ridge,  and  covers  the  steep  approach.  Within 
this  the  narrow  causeway  cresting  the  ridge,  is 
cut  throngh  at  its  deepest,  and  in  the  cut  is 
built  a lofty  pier,  which  appears  to  have  carried 
a tower  and  a gate,  from  which  probably  bridges 
dropped  either  way  to  guard  the  causeway. 
These  seem  to  have  worked,  as  at  Dover,  be- 
tween parapets  spanning  the  bridge-pits,  so  as 
to  steady  the  pier,  and  to  protect  laterally  those 
using  the  bridges. 

The  causeway,  from  the  bridges,  ascended 
west,  and  close  in  front  of  the  keep,  and  finally 
winding  round,  terminated  at  a gateway,  now 
destroyed,  which  entered  the  inner  ward  close 
north  of  the  keep.  From  this  gate  the  curtain 
was  continued  a few  yards  northwards  until  it 
reached  the  “ Castle  Cliff,"  where  such  defence 
was  unnecessary. 

The  summit  of  the  peninsula,  nearly  flat, 
covers  abont  19  acres,  and  constitutes  the  “ outer 
ward”  of  the  castle. 

The  “ inner  ward  ” is  an  oval  inclosure,  about 
200  yards  north  and  south  by  100  east  and  west, 
taken  out  of  the  western  side  of  the  inner  ward. 
Abont  half  its  curtain,  with  a deep  fosse,  defends 
it  from  this  inner  ward.  The  other  half  forms  a 
part  of  the  general  outer  wall  of  the  place,  and 
upon  it  is  the  keep.  From  near  the  point  at 
which  meet  the  outer  curtain  and  that  peculiar 
to  the  inner  ward,  springs  a short  curtain,  which 
runs  towards  the  gateway  and  drawbridge  of  the 
approach,  and  thus  protects  them,  and  connects 
them  with  the  main  works. 

The  keep  is  a tower  of  about  50  ft.  square, 
measured  above  its  plinth,  and  at  this  time  abont 
80  ft.  high.  Tho  west,  and  parts  of  its  adjacent 
north  and  south  sides,  have  been  blown  away  by 
gunpowder,  from  the  plinth  upwards ; but  this 
latter  shows  the  original  dimensions,  and  still 
supports  the  basement  floor. 

The  keep  has  this  basement  and  three  stories 
above  it — four  stages  in  all — and  a bold  batter- 
iug  plinth  or  base,  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  on  the  west 
and  north  sides,  passing  into  nothing,  as  the 
ground  rises  on  the  east  side,  and  altogether 
absent  on  the  south  or  entrance  side,  where  the 
ground  is  highest. 

The  east,  the  most  perfect  face,  has  the  usual 
flanking  pilaster  strips,  10  ft.  6 in.  broad  and  a 
foot  projection,  which  rise  unbroken  to  the 
summit,  and  no  doubt  formed  the  usual  nugnlar 
turrets,  now  removed.  The  angle  at  which  the 
adjacent  faces  of  the  building  meet  is  occupied 
by  a bold  round  bead,  1 foot  diameter,  which  is, 
in  fact,  a three-quarter  oolnmn,  but  without  base. 
In  tho  centre  of  the  face  is  a third  pilaster,  8 ft. 
broad,  and  quite  plain.  These  pilasters  rise 
from  the  common  plinth. 

The  north  face  seems  to  have  resembled  the 
east  5 but  the  pilaster  covering  its  west  end  has 
vanished  with  the  west  wall. 

Of  the  south  face,  the  west  end  is  gone;  but 
the  remainder  is  aplain  surface,  without  pilasters 
or  plinths.  This  face  is  occupied  towards  its 
west  end  by  tbe  entrance  doorway,  2 ft.  beyond 
which  the  exterior  curtain-wall  springs  from,  and 
is  of  the  same  date  as,  the  keep. 

The  entrance  was  covered  by  a regular  Norman 
barbican,  as  at  Rochester,  but  on  the  ground- 
level.  Tho  bnilding  is  gone,  but  its  particulars 
may  be  inferred  by  the  remains  of  its  vault,  seen 
in  profile  upon  tho  keep-wall.  It  was  a rect- 
angular structure,  about  30  ft.  long,  and  perhaps 
20  ft.  broad,  built  against  the  western  part  of 
this  face  of  the  keep,  and  stopped  by  tbe  curtain, 
and  it  contained  a vaulted  passage  only.  The 
outer  entrance  was  protected  by  a large  funnel- 
shaped  machicolation  shooting  outwards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  portal.  Within  this,  tbe  vault  led 
on,  until,  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  keep-wall, 
was  the  inner  doorway,  7 ft.  opening,  with  a 
segmental  arch,  and  in  the  9 ft.  6 in.  thickness 
of  the  wall  a flight  of  steps  landing  upon  the 
level  of  tbe  first-floor.  The  vault  of  tliis  passage 
was  ribbed,  and  its  interior  has  a full  semi- 
circular  arch.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
*)een  a portcullis,  but  above  the  segmental  arch 
is  an  aperture,  probably  for  the  annoyance  of 
'hose  who  might  have  forced  the  outer  entrance. 

The  barbican  ramparts  were  on  tho  level  of 
the  second  floor  of  the  keep,  and  were  reached 
by  a small  narrow  door  opening  from  a mural 
chamber  of  that  floor.  Close  east  of  this  is 
another  small  door,  a little  higher,  the  use  of 
a 
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which  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that 
it  opened  upon  a hoard  or  “ bretashe  ” in  advance 
of  the  door.  A little  west  and  below  these 
doors  is  a third  and  shorter  one,  which  seems 
intended  for  the  working  of  the  “ machiconle.” 
Entering  the  keep  thus  at  the  first-floor  level, 
the  basement  is  seen  to  be  filled  np  with  earth. 
All  of  it  that  is  seen  is  the  top  of  a window  re- 
cess in  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall,  which 
terminates  outwards  in  a loop. 

The  interior  of  the  keep  is  at  present  32  ft. 
north  and  south  by  28  ft.  6 in.  east  and  west ; but 
probably  it  was  32  ft.  square,  which  would  allow 
about  9 ft.  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  This 
was  divided  by  a cross  wall  running  north  and 
south,  4 ft.  6 in.  thick.  The  keep  has  a base- 
ment and  three  floors,  four  stages  in  all,  and  the 
wall  divided  the  three  lower,  and  ceased  at  the 
level  of  the  upper  floor,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  large  chamber.  The  floors  were  all  of 
timber,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  have  no 
offset.  The  east  wall  is  narrowed  by  a foot  at 
the  second-floor  level,  to  carry  the  beams. 

The  cross  wall  at  the  first  floor  seems  to  have 
been  replaced  by  a bold  round-headed  arch, 
springing  from  two  wall-piers.  In  the  east  wall 
is  a round-headed  fire-place  of  7 ft.  opening, 
with  no  hood,  round  backed,  and  with  a vertical 
round  vent.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a recess  of 
6 ft.  9 in.  opening,  containing  a two-light  Nor- 
man window.  There  are  two  smaller  openings 
in  the  north  wall.  In  the  south  wall  is  a door 
leading  into  a mural  chamber  occupying  the 
south-east  angle,  and  the  entrance  doorway,  with 
its  round  head.  Close  east  of  this,  up  a narrow 
doorway  of  2 ft.  3 in.  opening,  is  a steep  stair  in 
the  wall,  which  turns  at  right  angles  into  a 
mural  chamber  above  the  door. 

At  the  second  floor  the  cross  wall  was  pierced 
by  a small  door  towards  its  south  end.  This 
floor  on  the  east  face  has  a fireplace  above,  and 
like  to  that  below,  but  with  a segmental  arch, 
while  in  the  wall  above  it  is  a semicircular  arch  of 
relief.  On  either  side  is  a recess  with  coupled 
Norman  windows,  the  shutter  rebates  of  which 
are  pointed.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  doors 
leading  into  mural  chambers,  and  at  its  west 
end  a double  window,  like  the  others.  In  the 
south  wall  are  two  doors,  also  leading  into 
chambers,  and  over  the  entrance-door  another 
coupled  window.  This  was  evidently  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  though  the  one  below  might  be  the 
garrison  hall. 

The  third,  or  uppermost  floor,  has  two  window 
recesses  with  coupled  windows,  in  the  north, 
east,  and  south  walls.  In  none  of  these  walls  is 
there  a fireplace. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a main  staircase  com- 
municating with  each  stage ; though  this  may 
have  been  in  the  north-west  or  south-west  de- 
stroyed angles.  Neither  is  there  any  mural  gallery 
surrounding  the  building.  The  upper  floors  are 
inaccessible,  and  therefore  the  details  of  the 
mural  chambers  have  not  been  examined. 

The  exterior  of  the  keep  is  still,  on  three 
sides,  tolerably  perfect.  The  south  or  entrance 
side  is  plain,  having  no  lateral  pilasters  or 
plinth,  and  only  a narrow  central  pilaster,  which 
commences  by  a bracket  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  ceased  at  the  level  of  the  barbican  rampart, 
with  which  it  was  connected.  On  this  face 
there  is  the  entrance-door,  four  small  openings 
connected  with  the  barbican,  and  two  coupled 
Norman  windows  in  theupperfloor.  The  ground 
is  highest  on  this  side. 

The  plinth  emerges  from  the  sloping  ground 
on  the  east  front.  The  basement  level  has  no 
openings.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  marked 
each,  by  two  round-headed  recesses,  about  7ft. 
broad  and  1 foot  deep.  In  each  are  two  narrow 
Norman  windows,  having  aide  columns,  and  in 
the  centre  a coupled  column  common  to  both. 
The  caps  are  fluted,  and  the  arches  have  a plain 
bead. 

The  upper  floor  has  no  recesses,  but  two  pairs 
of  small  round-headed  windows,  with  square  jambs 
and  arches.  The  windows  composing  each  pair 
are  placed  about  1 foot  apart. 

The  north  side  has  a bold  battery  plinth,  about 
12  ft.,  high,  above  which,  at  14  ft.,  is  the  loop  of 
basement.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  windows 
resembling  those  on  the  east  side.  The  upper 
story  exists  only  in  part. 

The  material  of  the  keep  is  a sandstone  of  a 
very  deep  red.  The  stones  are  about  2 ft.  to 
2 fc.  6 in.  long,  and  1 foot  high,  neatly  squared, 
and  laid  with  rather  open  joints. 

The  castle  is  generally  attributed  to  William 
le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  from  1126  to  1179. 
It  is  certainly  very  late  Norman  work,  and  may 
be  given  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 


The  arrangements  of  the  approach  and  the  outer 
barbican  are  much  later,  and  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  repaired  or  reconstructed  in  the 
later  Perpendicular  period.  C. 


THE  LADY  CHAPEL,  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Lady-chapel  of  Chester,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral.  Its  original  beauty  had 
been  greatly  marred  by  the  addition,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  two  side  aisles,  of  debased 
architectural  character  ; and  the  filling  in  of  the 
windows  with  bad  Perpendicular  tracery.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all  the  chromatic 
decoration  was  effaced  by  whitewash,  and  one  of 
the  large  sculptured  bosses,  which  represented 
the  Virgin  in  Glory,  was  covered  with  plaster  in 
the  form  of  a Tudor  rose.  In  the  previous 
reign  the  chapel  had  been  used  as  a consistory 
court,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation, by  Bishop  Cotes,  of  the  Protestant 
martyr,  George  Marsh,  who  was  burnt  as  a 
heretic,  in  Chester,  in  1555. 

No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
rescuing  this  beautiful  chapel  from  its  desecra- 
tion, until  about  ten  years  ago ; an  offer  was 
then  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  a bene- 
volent lady,  to  provide  the  means  for  the  chro- 
matic decoration  of  the  groined  roof.  The 
execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Octavius  Hudson  (of  Salisbury  fame),  who,  upon 
removing  the  accumulated  whitewash  and  plaster, 
discovered  sufficient  traces  of  the  original  colour- 
ing of  the  ribs  and  mouldings  to  enable  him  to 
restore  exactly  its  pristine  character.  His  know- 
ledge of  this  branch  of  ancient  art  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  decoration  by  the  introduction  of 
medallions,  elaborately  executed,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  ribs  of  the  groining,  so  as  to  give  a 
very  rich  effect  to  the  entire  roof.  While  this 
work  was  in  progress,  the  Perpendicnlair  tracery 


of  the  windows  was  removed,  and  the  Early 
English  work  was  restored,  the  side  windows 
being  done  by  Mr.  Hnssey,  and  the  east  windows 
by  Mr.  Scott.  The  east  windows  were  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes  5 and  a beautiful 
pavement  of  mixed  tiles  and  marble  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  of  the 
Strand. 

The  east  wall  of  the  chapel  below  the  window 
still  remained  in  a rough  state,  and  presented  no 
traces  of  original  sculpture  or  decoration,  having 
merely  a mean  arcade  of  woodwork,  painted  to 
imitate  stone.  The  task  of  designing  a reredos, 
as  a suitable  finish  to  the  work,  was  therefore 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Blomfield.  In  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  architectural  detail  over  the  whole 
surface  of  this  wall,  he  determined  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  coloured  decoration  for  the  effect  to 
be  produced,  and  he  decided  on  employing  mosaic 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  only  material  which  can 
be  safely  trusted  to  retain  its  brilliancy  unim- 
paired  for  many  years.  A design  was  accord- 
ing submitted  by  him  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  unanimously  adopted ; and  the  work  was 
subsequently  carried  out  under  his  direction  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayno.  It  consists 
entirely  of  glass  mosaic,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  engraving,  is  divided  into  six  panels.  Five, 
representing,  1,  The  Salutation  ; 2,  The  Annun- 
ciation j 3,  The  Nativity  j 4,  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ; 5,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  5 and  the 
sixth,  which  comes  immediately  behind  the 
altar,  being  filled  with  heraldry  and  pattern- 
work.  Between  each  pair  of  panels  is  a broad 
band  of  decoration,  consisting  of  conventional 
foliage,  birds,  &c.  The  idea  of  the  architect  in 
adopting  this  arrangement  of  subject  and  general 
treatment  was  to  produce  the  same  character  of 
effect  as  would  be  seen  in  a very  rich  hanging  or 
tapestry,  but  here  in  an  indestructible  material  5 
at  the  same  time  to  represent  certain  scenes 
appropriate  to  the  building  without  stepping  out 
of  decorative  into  purely  pictorial  art.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real 
beanty  of  the  work,  namely,  its  colour,  can  only 
be  properly  appreciated  in  the  building  itself. 
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THE  LADIES’  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

An  illustrated  “Home  Almanac”  slieet  for 
1867,  with  attractive  coloured  and  other  engrav- 
ings, and  a mass  of  useful  sanitary,  social,  and 
other  matter,  has  been  issued  for  the  ensuing 
year  from  the  office  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association,  8,  Pout-street,  Belgrave-square,  and 
also  publislied  by  Partridge,  of  Paternoster- 
row.  The  Society  are  still  adding  useful  little 
tracts  to  their  former  lists,  such  as  “ How  to 
Hear  Healthy  Children;”  “ Fun  for  the  Young, — 
Facts  for  the  Old;”  “Window  Gardens;”  “A 
Model  Wife;”  “ Dress  and  its  Cost;”  and  vari- 
ous others,  which  are  sold  at  from  Id.  to  2d. 
each,  or  from  8s.  to  16a.  per  100.  The  Home 
Almanac  is  only  2d.  per  copy.  A tract  titled 
“Suggestions  to  School  Committees ” has  also 
been  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  “ one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  iiCiy-eight  parties 
of  the  poorest  children  in  London  have  been 
sent  into  the  parks  for  two  or  three  hours  twice 
in  each  week  during  the  three  or  four  summer 
months  for  the  last  five  years;”  and  that  the 
result  is  most  encouraging.  The  committee  of 
the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  therefore  make 
some  useful  suggestions  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  it  to  school  committees, 
which  we  hope  will  lead  to  an  extension  of  so 
healthful  a practice  amongst  the  poor  little 
pale-faced  children  of  the  Ragged  and  other 
London  schools. 


SAHITAEY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  EAST  OF 
LONDON. 

Messrs.  R.  Rawlinson,  J.  T.  Harrison,  and 
J.  T.  Way,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment for  inquiry  into  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
have  held  a public  sitting  at  the  offices  of  the 
commission,  Vicloria-street,  Westminster,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  River  Lea  and  its 
tributaries.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, the  New  River  Company,  and  the  Lea 
Trust  were  represented.  Mr.  Rawlinsou,  the 
senior  commissioner,  having  produced  the  com- 
mission under  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
been  appointed,  said  that  their  attention  had 
been  specially  drawn  to  the  River  Lea  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  by  an  association  formed  for 
inquiring  into  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
He  wished  to  state  that  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  an 
inquiry,  and  that  they  had  made  an  application 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

The  secretary  and  the  engineer  accordingly 
presented  themselves,  and  were  examined.  The 
secretary,  iu  course  of  his  examination,  admitted 
that  the  directors  had  made  no  special  inspec- 
tion of  the  works  with  reference  to  the  belief 
that  the  state  of  the  water  had  something  to  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  district ; 
and  the  engineer  admitted  that  the  sewage  of 
Lnton,  Hertford,  and  Norford,  got  into  the  water 
which  was  afterwards  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  inquiry  was  adjourned  after  the 
examination  of  these  witnesses. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  District  Board 
of  Works  to  request  permission  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company  to  inspect  the 
condition  of  the  reservoirs  and  means  of  supply, 
and  to  go  over  and  inspect  them  accordingly  and 
report,  have  now  reported  accordingly.  The 
committee  thus  sum  up  their  report ; — 

“ Your  committee  find — That  the  source  of  the  supply 
of  the  water  of  the  East  London  Water-Works  ConipBuy 
is  the  Lea  and  the  Slort,  and  their  tributaries;  and 
having,  as  before  stated,  given  the  subject  of  reference 
their  tiiliest  consideration,  your  committee  find  from  per- 
sonal inspection  that  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  filter- 
ing beds  is  polluted  in  a moat  disgusting  and  abominable 
manner  by  drainage  from  land,  overllow  from  cesspools, 
privies,  factories,  piggeries,  &c.,  from  tbe  towns  and 
places  before  mentioned. 

Your  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  all 
practicable  steps  should  be  taken  to  enforce  a supply  of 
water  free  from  any  kind  of  pollution  whatever." 

Application  13  to  be  made  to  Parliament  next 
seseiou  for  a Bill  to  restrain  all  parties  from  any 
longer  polluting  tho  Lea;  and  already  there  are 
various  schemes  proposed  for  the  drainage  of 
the  various  towns  on  its  borders.  The  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle,  in  reference  to  these,  says  : — 

“ In  addition  to  some  of  the  smaller  schemes  proposed, 
there  are  no  less  than  five  large  ones ; and  hence  will  be 
seen  the  necessity  of  some  of  the  smaller  districts  waiting 
for  a time,  so  as  to  put  to  the  best  advantage  the  larger 
mains  which  must  be  provided.  The  Meiropoliiau  Board 
of  Works  are  under  an  obligation  to  sewer  ^iorih  Wool- 
wich. The  West  Uam  Local  Board  of  Health,  who  now 
drain  into  Bow  Creek,  will  have  to  provide  another  outlet, 
and  Mr.  Marshal),  the  surveyor,  recommends  Barking 


Creek.  Mr.  Baily  Denton  has  received  orders  from  the 
owners  of  the  Ham  marshes  to  prepare  a plan  for  tho- 
roughly  draining  them,  so  as  to  supersede  the  Dagenham 
Commissioners,  who  now  only  drain  the  surface,  so  that 
they  may  be  converted  into  building  land,  and  he  also 
proposes  an  outlet  at  Barking  Creek.  Then  some  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  for  draining  Leyton,  Leyton- 
stone,  Walthamstow,  and  the  parishes  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  Lea,  propose  a main  and  outlet  to  the  same  creek  ; 
and  the  parishes  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  Lea  also  see  that 
that  must  be  tbe  natural  outfall. 

Tbe  Tottenham  Board  of  Health  will  probably  bo  willing 
to  join  with  Mr.  Denton  and  Mr.  Marshall  in  their 
schemes ; and  if  such  a coalition  take  place,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  will 
be  carried,  and  that  a large  main  sewer  will  be  provided, 
which  will  be  available  for  the  whole  of  tho  locality  ; and 
when  completed,  only  one  stoiT  of  servants  would  he  re- 
quired, and  a large  amount  of  money  will  be  saved  to  tho 
ratepayers  of  every  parish. 

There  are  other  schemes  under  contemplation  for  deal- 
iog  with  tho  sewage,  and  using  it  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
land;  but  no  doubt  this  part  of  the  question,  together 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  proposed 
works  are  to  be  met,  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  forthcoming 
meetings,  as  well  as  the  various  questions  arising  in  their 
details." 

The  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  appear 
to  have  resolved  to  put  in  action  tho  new  powers 
of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  for  the  regulation 
of  lodging-houses.  They  have  had  printed  a 
series  of  regulations  prepared  by  their  clerk, 
Mr.  John  Layton,  jan.,  as  to  registration,  num- 
ber of  lodgers,  ventilation,  washing  accommoda- 
tion, privy  accommodation  and  drainage,  water 
supply,  yards  and  areas,  cleanliness,  powers  of 
entry,  levers,  complaints,  and  penalties.  This 
excellent  Act  will  require  great  discretion  in  the 
carrying  of  it  out  as  regards  the  question  of 
cubic  space  and  number  of  lodgers. 


MEMORIAL  OF 

THE  LATE  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A. 

A MAiiBLE  bust  of  the  sculptor  Gibson,  by  Mr. 
Theed,  baa  just  been  placed  in  the  parish  church 
of  Conway.  Gibson  was  born  at  Penarth,  where 
his  father  was  gardener,  and  was  baptised  in 
the  parish  church  of  Conway,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1790.  Hia  parents  soon  after  moved  into 
Conway,  which  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  spot 
where  he  was  born,  and  the  cottage  where  be 
lived  as  a boy  still  exists.  There  are  two  men 
several  years  older  than  he  now  living  in  Con- 
way, who  remember  being  at  the  parochial 
school  with  him,  where,  they  say,  he  was  a 
quick  boy.  and  was  always  drawing  on  his  slate 
between  his  lessons.  At  a later  period  his 
parents  settled  in  Liverpool,  and  there  his  talent 
was  soon  noticed.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Sandbach,of  Hafodunos,  a sum  of  1501.  was 
collected  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  bust,  and 
placing  it  in  Conway  Church.  The  inscription 
under  it  is  as  follows  : — “ John  Gibson,  sculptor, 
born  of  bumble  parents,  near  Conway,  1790. 
Died  at  Rome,  1866.  By  the  force  of  natural 
genius  and  iinremitting  industry,  he  became  one 
of  the  first  sculptors  in  Europe  ; member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London ; of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome;  and  of  other 
distinguished  foreign  institutions.  Hia  works 
! will  perpetuate  his  fame.  Here  iu  his  native 
place,  a few  loving  friends  have  raised  this  me- 
' morial  as  a tribute  of  affectionate  regard  for  the 
unpretending  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
life.” 


LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the 
27th  ult.,  a paper  on  “ Light  Railways  in  Nor- 
way, India,  and  Queensland,”  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Fox, 
was  read. 

By  the  term  “ light  railway,”  tbe  author  states 
that  he  had  in  view  such  as,  either  being  branches 
from  existing  trunk  lines,  or  being  intended  for 
districts  requiring  tho  development  of  their  traffic, 
might  be  constructed  in  a substantial  manner, 
but  with  every  part  only  of  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  loads  represented  by  the  rule  that  no  pair 
of  wheels  should  have  to  bear  more  than  6 tons. 
This  would  enable  these  lines  to  take  the  rolling 
stock  of  all  other  railways  of  similar  gauge,  with 
the  exception  of  the  locomotives. 

The  railway  system  of  Norway  was,  it  ap- 
peared, being  constructed  on  the  light  principle, 
with  a gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Carl  Pihl,  tho  state  engineer.  Two  lines  had 
already  been  completed ; the  one,  from  Grund- 
sett  to  Hamar,  a distance  of  twenty-fonr  English 
miles,  at  a cost  of  3,0001.  per  mile,  iucludiug 
rolling  stock  aud  stations  ; and  the  other,  from 
Trondhjem  to  Storen,  a distance  of  thirty  English 
miles,  at  a cost  of  6,OOOJ.  per  mile,  including  also 


rolling  stock  and  stations ; bnt  in  the  latter  case 
the  country  was  more  difficult,  the  works  gene- 
rally were  heavy,  so  that  steep  gradients  and 
sharp  curves  were  unavoidable.  The  details 
were  given  of  the  locomotive  and  carriage  stock; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  these  lines,  which  ran 
through  thinly-populated  districts,  already  more 
than  paid  their  expenses ; and  that  the  results 
of  their  working  had  been  so  satisfactory,  that 
this  system  was  being  extended. 

In  India,  a line  from  the  Arconum  junction  of 
tbe  Madras  Railway  to  the  town  of  Conjeveram, 
nineteen  miles  in  length,  and  on  the  same  gauge 
of  3 ft.  6 in.,  has  been  at  work  for  eighteen 
months,  This  had  been  constructed  for  3,5001. 
per  mile,  including  telegraph,  stations,  and  roll- 
ing stock;  and  although  the  traffic  did  not 
require  a greater  working  speed  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  the  trains  bad  at  times 
been  run,  with  perfect  safety,  at  upwards  of 
forty  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages. 

For  the  Government  railways  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland  it  was  decided,  after  much  discussion, 
to  adopt  a gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.  Of  the  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  fifty  miles  had  already 
been  opened,  while  124  miles  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  200  miles  under  survey.  Some 
account  was  then  given  of  the  character  of  the 
permanent  way,  and  it  was  stated  that  these 
lines  might  be  constructed  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances for  between  11,0001.  and  12,0001.  a 
mile,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
6,0001.  a mile,  including  stock  and  appliances  of 
all  kinds. 

Tbe  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Queensland 
was  then  noticed;  and  in  conclusion  the  author 
repeated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  basis  of  th6 
light  railway. system  was — the  reducing  of  the 
weight  upon  every, — even  an  engine, — wheel  in 
the  train  to  three  tons,  the  limitation  of  the  speed 
to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  aud  the  adaptation 
of  every  detail  to  this  data.  The  importance  of 
this  system  would,  he  believed,  before  long,  be 
found  to  have  much  influence  upon  railway  con- 
struction for  branch  lines,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  especially  where  the  traffic  was  limited, 
and  where  high  speeds  were  not  demanded. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

A FURTHEn  examination  of  the  Helperthorpe 
mound  has  been  made  with  a curious  result. 
Mr.  Level  has  laid  bare  a cruciform  structure,  as 
perfect  in  many  parts  as  the  day  the  walls  were 
built..  This  can  only  be  compared  to  two  long 
tanks  of  21  ft.  each,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  thus  forming  a cross,  each  limb  of  which 
is  walled  up  at  the  end.  The  structure  is  formed 
of  chalk,  walled  in  clay,  the  walls  being  faced 
inwards  and  left  rough  outside,  being  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  about  1 ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
have  never  been  higher  than  now,  nearly  2 ft. 
The  spaces  inclosed  by  these  walls  contain  about 
6 in.,  at  the  bottom,  of  a peculiarly  black  unctuous 
matter,  not  charcoal  nor  yet  peat ; analysis  must 
determine  what  it  is.  The  rest  of  the  space  is 
filled  with  hard  beaten  yellow  clay  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  limbs  of  tho  cross  are  nob 
graves  and  not  flues;  and  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  walls  no  superstructure  could  ever  have 
been  there.  The  building  stands  in  a circular 
hollow,  at  about  tho  natural  surface,  and  is 
covered  with  about  3 ft.  of  forced  earth,  which 
abounds  in  Roman  pottery  and  various  animal 
bones.  Several  antiquaries  have  visited  the 
place,  but  no  one  has  seen  any  similar  construc- 
tion, and  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
reared  is  not  now  known.  There  seems  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  “ cross  ” is  of  Roman  or  post- 
Roman  date,  from  the  quantity  of  pottery  about 
it.  The  building  will  be  covered  over,  to  await 
the  inspection  of  arcbmologists.  There  are 
several  other  mounds  on  Sir  Tatton  Sykes’s 
estate,  which  resemble  the  one  opened. 

The  Ifoniteur  publishes  an  account  of  a singular 
cavern  just  discovered  by  some  workmen  en- 
gaged in  digging  foundations  in  a park  belonging 
to  M.  de  Rivais-Mazbres,  and  situated  in  the 
commune  of  Flao,  near  Lavaur,  Tarn.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  cavern  had  never  been  suspected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Flac,  and  not  the  slightest 
tradition  concerning  it  has  remained.  M.  Grellet- 
Balguerie,  an  associate  of  the  Societe  des  Anti- 
qaaires  de  Prance,  on  hearing  of  this  discovery, 
immediately  set  out  for  tho  place  with  a few 
friends,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  date 
aud  destination  of  this  subterranean  recess. 
Upon  examination,  they  found  it  had  been  used 
as  a fortified  dwelling  or  place  of  refuge.  It 
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might  bare  been  one  of  those  selected  by  the 
Gauls  in  Jalius  Creaar’s  time.  It  consists  of 
three  vaulted  chambers  cut  out  in  a har  d I'ock, 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  a labyrinth  of 
narrow  galleries,  admitting  not  more  than  one 
man  at  a time.  The  entrance  to  the  main  gal- 
lery is  extremely  narrow  and  low,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  entered  by  creeping  on  one’s  hands  and 
knees.  At  almost  every  step  the  galleries  pre- 
sent re-entering  angles,  recesses  for  guards,  and 
places  where  strong  palisades  or  perhaps  heavy 
doors  of  wood  or  stone  must  have  existed.  The 
art  of  defence  seems  to  have  here  been  carried 
to  high  perfection.  Opposite  the  entrance  gal- 
lery a sort  of  “ ball’s  eye  ” or  circular  window  is 
pierced,  communicating  with  the  first  chamber. 
From  this  loophole  the  sentinel,  lying  on  a stone 
bench,  might  watch  the  approach  of  au  assailant 
and  repel  him,  if  necessary;  there  is,  moreover, 
but  one  entrance  to  this  chamber,  and  that  is  by 
the  middle  one.  The  plan  of  the  cavern  has 
been  taken  by  the  architect  of  Lavaur.  Another 
cavern,  it  appears  from  the  latest  accounts,  has 
been  found  under  the  Fontaine  du  Tbcron,  in 
the  same  commune,  but  has  not  yet  been  exa- 
mined. 


PAEIS  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  TDEIR 
COST. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  published  his 
annual  report  for  18C6.  From  the  1st  of 
October,  1865,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1866, 
there  have  been  constructed,  in  Paris  alone, 
3,614  bouses,  or  263  more  than  iu  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  entire  or  partial  demoli- 
tions is  2,256,  of  which  067  have  been  cleared 
away  by  expropriation,  and  1,28D  voluntarily 
demolished  by  their  owners,  to  give  place  to 
more  profitable  constructions.  This  amount 
exceeds  by  1,358  the  number  of  demolitions  in 
last  year.  The  number  of  lodgings  created  by 
the  new  constroctions  is  20,311 ; the  demolitions 
suppressed  16,315,  leaving  a balance  of  3,796 
new  lodgings.  In  the  first  five  arrondissements 
(Louvre,  Bourse,  Temple,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Pan- 
theon), the  number  of  demolitions  exceeds  that 
of  the  new  buildings  ; this  is  owing,  in  the  first, 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  new  Opera-house 
and  the  Halles  Centrales,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  Rue  Tirechape  as  far  as  the  Pont  Nenf; 
in  the  second  and  third  to  tho  demolitions  for 
the  Rue  Turbigo ; in  the  fourth,  to  the  formation 
of  the  site  of  the  new  H6tel  Dieu ; and  in  the 
fifth,  to  the  opening  of  various  streets  and  the 
bonlevards. 

The  municipal  budget  of  1867  amounts  to 
20,367,991  fr.  41c.  (814,719Z.  ISs.  lid.).  The 
sum  allotted  for  departmental  buildings  is 
88,2001.,  thus  divided  ; — Enlarging  and  isolating 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  20,0001.;  barracks  for  the 
gendarmes  at  Sceaux,  2,4001. ; lunatic  asylums, 
05,8001.*  For  road  improvements  there  is  a 
snm  of  63,2751.  lOs-,  among  the  items  of  which 
we  notice, — new  bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Clichy, 
13,7201. ; the  widening  of  tho  bridge  over  the 
Canal  St.  Denis,  l,200i. ; and  various  drainage  I 
works  and  sanitary  improvements  to  be  effected 
at  Asni&res,  Bry-snr-Marne,  Choisy,  andVauves, 
at  a cost  of  14,820Z.  The  ordnance  survey 
(cadastre)  figures  for  1,5071.  13a.  The  census  of 
Paris  and  the  department  of  tho  Seine  gave 
in  1861,— 

Inhabitants, 

Town  of  Paris  1,696,141 

Arrondiseement  of  St.  DeniB...  135,434 
„ ,,  Seeaui 122,085 

Total 1,053,660 

That  of  this  year,  1866,  presents, — 

Inhabitaota. 

Town  of  Paris  1,825,274 

Arrondissement  of  St.  Denis...  178,359 
,,  „ Sceaux 147,283 

Total 2,160,016 

showing  an  increase  of  197,256  inhabitants  in 
five  years. 

In  the  niue  arrondissements  of  Paris  (1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th),  there  are 
938,170  inhabitants,  occupying  a spaceof  4,645^ 
acres.  In  the  other  eleven  arrondissements  we 
find  887,104  inhabitants  spread  over  a territory 
of  14,677  acres.  If  these  latterinhabitants  were 
lodged  in  quarters  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 


• To  this  are  proposed  to  be  added49,416L  and  7,705L  lOs. 
available  surplus  funds,  znaking  in  all  for  the  lunatic 
asylums  1 92,261/.  lOs.  Surplus  funds  will  also  permit  the 
raisine;  of  the  sum  of  20,0CH,'/.  for  the  Palais  de  Justice  to 
24,/60/. 


first  nine  arrondissements  above  stated,  the  very 
ground  that  they  occupy  at  present  would  con- 
tain nearly  three  millions.  Hence  it  is  dedneod 
that  Paris  in  its  present  limits  can  contain  three 
millions  and  a half  of  population,  with  all  the 
necessary  conditions  of  health,  salubrity,  and 
accommodation.  The  public  works  mentioned 
are  the  Pont  du  Boulevard  Sb.  Germain,  the  Pont 
du  Tuileries,  and  the  Pont  du  Lonvre;  also, 
repairs  to  the  Pont  do  Xenilly. 

Steam  traction  has  been  permitted  by  decrees 
issned  from  time  to  time,  tending  towards  the 
establishment  of  traction  engines  on  common 
roads ; one  service  is  already  established  between 
Varenne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Chelles.  ’'IT' 

The  new  abattoirs  and  cattle  market  established 
in  the  18th  arrondissement,  at  the  north  of  the 
Grande  et  Petite  Villette,  will  be  opened  on  the 
Ist  January,  1867,  to  the  public ; and  the  Abattoir 
of  Montmartre  will  be  closed  at  that  period. 
Tho  perimeter  of  the  new  construction  is  4,375 
yards,  or  as  large  as  an  ordinary  town  of  the 
fourth  class.  The  abattoir  of  Montmartre  was 
commenced  in  1808,  and  occupied  8i  acres  of 
ground. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  BUILDING 
i’UND. 

We  understand  th.at  the  committee  already 
see  their  way  to  nearly  1,0001.,  or  one-half  of  the 
intended  outlay  on  the  buildings  in  Bowling- 
street,  Westmiueter.  Several  contributors  have 
doubled  tho  amount  they  were  asked  to  give,  and 
some  have  even  offered  further  help  if  needed. 
The  secretary  says,  “ This  will  nob  be  necessary 
if  our  members  who  have  yet  to  send  in  their 
names  will  give  as  others  have  done.  Many 
have  yet  to  respond  to  our  appeal,  and  among 
thorn  are  those  whom  I expected  to  find  the 
earliest  and  most  liberal  contributors.  If  any 
such  should  see  these  lines,  they  will,  I hope, 
consider  them  as  an  earnest  and  individual 
application  for  aid.  Our  new  buildings  must  be 
ready  by  May  next ; but  until  a larger  fund  has 
been  promised  we  shall  not  be  justified  in 
beginning  them.” 


FTLDE  WATERWORKS. 

During  the  heavy  rain  of  tho  15th,  16th,  and 
18th  of  last  month,  tho  Company’s  large  reser- 
voir at  Grizedale  was  severely  tested.  The 
water,  we  are  told,  rose  to  withiu  2 ft.  6 in.  of 
the  top  of  the  embankment.  The  waste-weir  is 
30  ft.  wide,  over  which  the  water  flowed  to  a 
depth  of  30  in. ; in  addition,  to  which  the  water 
was  discharged  from  the  reservoir,  throngh  a 
pipo  30  in.  in  diameter,  with  a pressure  of  66  ft. 
The  drainage  area  of  the  reservoir  is  1 ,100  acres, 
and  the  volume  of  water  flowing  off  into  the  re- 
servoir, and  passing  over  the  waste-weir,  and 
through  the  discharge-pipe,  when  the  flood  was 
at  its  height,  equalled  fourteen  million  gallons 
per  hour.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  embank, 
ment  or  waste-weir,  bub  somo  little  injury 
occurred  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bye-wash,  where 
the  flood  watercourse  joins  the  old  brook  somo 
distance  below  the  embankment.  The  reser- 
voir was  completed  last  summer,  and  b^d  not 
been  previously  filled  to  the  level  of  the  waste- 
weir.  The  puddle  trench  was  a most  difficult 
work.  Any  credit  that  may  be  duo  belongs  to 
Mr.  Foster,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  the  company’s 
engineer;  and  to  Mr.  McGuire,  of  Accrington, 
the  contractor.  The  Fylde  waterworks  are  for 
the  supply  of  Kirkham,  Lytham,  Blackpool,  and 
Fleetwood. 


A LODGING-HOUSE  IN  FRIBOURG, 

There  exists,  according  to  tho  Joximal  de 
Friboiirff,  at  Berne,  a lodging  aud  boarding 
house  where  the  working-classes  can  be  accom- 
modated  at  moderate  prices.  This  establish- 
ment, founded  by  the  chief  workmen,  and  other 
persons  of  the  town,  has  been  attended  with 
such  success,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  enlaige 
it,  and  to  transform  it  into  a sort  of  special  inn 
sufficient  to  suit  all  demands.  For  this  purpose, 
a company,  with  a capital  of  3,200Z.,  raised  by 
shares,  has  been  formed,  and  has  purchased  the 
Clef  Inn,  which  is  to  be  repaired,  and  opened  for 
its  new  destination,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1867. 
Workmen  will  obtain  their  board  aud  lodging  at 
low  prices,  a reading-roon  and  library,  and  a 
register  of  masters  who  are  in  want  of  men. 


PARK  LANE  IMPROVEMENT. 

THOROUGHFARE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Sir, — This  important  question  has  occupied 
public  attention  for  a very  considerable  time, 
and  many  plans  have  been  suggested,  each  more 
or  less  likely  to  secure  public  convenience.  Of 
these  plans,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  proposed  two ; one,  for  the  opening  up  of 
Hamilton-place, — abandoned  on  account  of  the 
enormous  attendant  expense ; tho  other,  for 
widening  the  south  end  of  Park-lane,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  houses  upon  tho  west  side,  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  100,O00Z.,  and  for  powers  to  raise 
which  tho  Bear'd  are  now  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Having  taken  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  matured  a plan  which  I venture  to  think 
will  attain  the  maximum  accommodation  at  a 
minimum  cost,  I have  thought  it  well  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  a communication  to  you. 

First.  I would  propose  that  the  park  railings, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lane  in  Oxford- 
streefc  to  the  north  side  of  Stanhope-gato,  should 
be  set  back  so  as  to  leave  a roadway  70  ft.  or 
80  ft.  wide  in  tho  clear  up  to  that  point. 

Secondly.  By  cutting  off  a strip  of  the  extreme 
north  end  of  Apsley  Gardena,  situated  at  the 
rear  of  tho  houses  in  Piccadilly,  a short  curved 
road  could  be  formed  to  connect  Park-lane  near 
Stanhope  Gate,  widened,  as  above  described, 
with  the  road  in  the  park,  which  follows  the  line 
of  railing  ou  the  west  side  of  those  gardens,  aud 
ends  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Apsley  House 
in  Piccadilly.  Thus  a continuous  line  of  road 
70  ft.  or  80  ft.  wide  would  be  thrown  open  from 
Oxford  - street  to  Grosvenor -place.  Railings 
would  of  course  be  erected  on  the  west  side  of 
this  proposed  public  road,  to  sepai'ate  it  from 
the  park  ; and  any  of  the  park  roads  affected  by 
the  alteration,  reconstructed  and  diverted  as 
requisite. 

Thirdly.  Take  down  the  present  park-gates 
at  tho  Piccadilly  end  of  the  proposed  new  road, 
and  re-erect  them  in  a position  north-west  of 
their  present  site. 

Tho  evidence  given  before  tho  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Piccadilly  and  Park-lane  Bill,  in  the  year  1865, 
shows  that  in  1805  the  leases  granted  to  the 
tenants  of  the  houses  in  Piccadilly,  between 
Park-lane  and  tho  south-east  angle  of  the  park, 
provided  for  the  formation  of  a ” private  way  or 
passage  to  lead  from  the  north  end  of  Hamilton- 
place  into  her  Majesty’s  park,  called  Hyde  Park.” 
This  passage  was  accordingly  made ; but  in  the 
year  1826  the  portion  of  the  park  up  to  which  it 
had  been  formed  was  railed  off,  and  became,  on 
sufferance,  a garden  common  to  these  lessees, 
and  thenceforth  bore  its  name  of  Apsley  or 
Wellington  Gardens.  These  privileged  parties 
could  clearly  look  for  no  compensation  in  respect 
of  my  proposed  encroachment  on  the  north  slip 
of  the  gardens  ; but  even  should  the  improbable 
claim  be  made  and  substantiated,  of  a right  of 
private  way  into  the  park,  this  difficulty  could  be 
at  once  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a sub- 
way or  a light  bridge  over  the  suggested  public 
road. 

The  foregoing  are  tho  salient  points  of  my 
proposal,  and  I would  submit  tho  following  as 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  adoption  : — 

First.  The  widening  of  Park-lane  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Stanhope-gate,  must,  I think,  form  a 
feature  in  any  plan  of  improvement,  and  its  im- 
portance is  too  evident  to  call  for  comment. 

Secondly.  In  the  plan  decided  upon  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  it  is  proposed  to  widen  tho 
south  end  of  Park -lane  by  taking  down  tho  whole 
of  the  houses  on  tho  west  side  thereof,  for  which 
heavy  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the  several 
owners ; whereas  my  scheme  would  interfere 
with  no  private  property,  and  could,  conse- 
quently, bo  carried  out  at  certainly  one-tenth  of 
the  cost  of  the  plan  selected  by  the  Board.  The 
only,  apparently,  expensive  portion  of  my  pro- 
posal is,  the  removal  and  re-erection  of  the 
Piccadilly  park  gates ; but  even  if  the  cost  of 
this  be  put  at  so  high  a sum  as  5,000?.,  it  would 
be  bub  a trifle  compared  with  the  sum  of 
5O,0OOZ.  claimed  as  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  Gloucester  House, — and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  but  one  of  many  similar 
claims  which  would  arise. 

Thirdly.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  traffic  coming  down  Park-lane 
takes  a westerly  direction,  and  that  a greater 
portion  of  this  westward  traffic  turns  down 
Grosvenor-place  ; indeed,  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding additional  accommodation  for  the  traffic 
arises  mainly  from  the  erection  of  the  Victoria 
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Railway  Station,  at  Pimlico,  and  the  conseqoent 
increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  ruoninfj  be- 
tween this  station  and  Paddington,  or  the  north, 
nearly  all  following  tho  lino  of  Park-lauo  and 
Grosvenor- place.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  a 
continuous  route  for  this  traffic  will  be  a great 
public  convenience  ; and  I would  submit,  that  it 
will  be  effectually  secured  by  the  adoption  ofmy 
plan,  which  makes  the  termination  of  Park-lane 
opposite,  or  nearly  so,  to  Grosvenor-placc,  and 
gives  to  tho  majority  of  tho  traffic  a westerly 
direction,  leaving  tho  eastern  traffic  to  follow  its 
present  natural  course. 

Fourthly.  Nearly  tho  whole  of  tho  arguments 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Sletropolitan  Board  in 
support  of  their  proposal ; for  opening  up  llamil- 
ton-place,  apply,  with  increased  force  to  my 
scheme,  which  possesses  tho  additional  advan- 
tage of  providing  a road  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  wide,  at 
the  narrowest  part,  in  lieu  of  their  proposed 
width  of  30  ft.  Farther,  tho  difficulty  of  gradient 
existing  in  their  plan  docs  not  appear  in  mine, 
because  the  ground,  as  it  already  exist?,  is  of  a 
sufficiently  gradual  incline. 

Fifthly.  It  is  almost  impossible,  without  a 
drawing,  to  convey  to  tho  reader  a proper  notion 
of  the  proposal  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
present  Piccadilly  Park-gate  structure ; but  I 
may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction  that, 
viewed  architecturally,  a great  improvement 
would  be  effected. 

Lastly.  I would  remark  that,  although  objec- 
tion would  undoubtedly  bo  raised  to  the  appro- 
priation of  any  portion  of  a public  park  for  the 
benefit  of  private  interests,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  public  would  regard  otherwise 
than  with  satisfaction  the  sacrifice  of  merely  an 
outside  strip  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  so  great 
a public  benefit  as  would  be  derived  from  tho 
adoption  of  this  proposed  line  of  thoroughfare. 

n.  Saxo.v  Snell. 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OP  TORE  MINSTER. 

"With  reference  to  a statement  in  the  Builder 
of  the  1st  instant — copied  from  a local  journal — 
to  the  efl'ect  that  “Groat  Peter”  of  York  was 
struck  with  a “ u'oodcn  hammer,”  allow  me  to 
say,  there  must  have  been  aslip  of  the  pen.  The 
fact  is,  tho  hour  of  noon  is  struck  upon  tho  bell 
with  a hammer  of  cast-iron,  which  a man  works 
by  means  of  a lever,  somewhat  after  tho  fashion 
of  a pump-handle. 

Much  has  been  said,  on  various  occasions, 
respecting  Great  Peter,  but  as  I have  neither 
seen  him  nor  heard  his  voice  when  fairly  tested, 
I offer  no  opinion  as  to  his  constitution  or  capa- 
bility in  a musical  point  of  view.  A few  words 
touching  the  bells  in  general  of  this  mngnifioent 
cathednil  or  minster  n)ay,  however,  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers. 

Great  Peter  is  suspended  in  the  north-west 
tower,  which  has  no  clock;  his  weight  is 
10  tons  15  cwt.,  and  he  proclaims  the  mid-day 
hour  only.  The  south-west  tower  contains  a 
clock,  and  a remarkably  grand  peal  of  twelve 
bells  in  the  key  of  C,  the  weight  of  the  tenor 
being  53i  cwt.  Upon  this  noble  bell  tho  clock 
regularly  strikes  the  hours,  and — having  heard 
it  during  tho  night,  I may  add — with  fine  effect. 

ThOM.VS  W.ALESRY. 


A PROPER  BUILDING  FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sin,  — I consider  that  if  an  Architectural 
Museum  building  be  erected  at  a cost  of  only 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  as  proposed,  the 
authorities  will,  in  a few  years,  find  that  they 
have  acted  most  foolishly.  Our  present  Archi- 
tectural House  in  Conduit-street  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a groat  disgrace  to  our  profoEsion.  How 
can  architects  expect  companies  or  private  indi- 
viduals to  spend  money  on  architectural  decora- 
tions, while  we  are  satisfied  to  meet  in  such  a 
stucco  lump  118  we  do  ? 

1 think  the  building  for  an  Architectural 
Museum  ought  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our 
House.  Let  us  have  the  finest  specimens  of  tho 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  &c.j  century  architec- 
ture inside  the  Museum  ; but  do  let  the  building 
itself  be  the  best  possible  specimen  of  what  the 
nineteenth  century  can  do,  and  of  what  its  first 
architect  can  do.  Why  not  spend  a large  sum 
in  building  an  Architectural  House,  which  shall 
be  the  glory  of  the  profession,  and  contain  the 
Museum,  the  Institute,  the  Association,  and  what 


is  now  being  so  loudly  called  for — a large  and 
good  circulating  library  ? 

There  are  numbers  of  mon  who  have  made 
large  fortunes  by  means  of  their  profession,  and 
do  they  grudge  to  give,  say  one  thousand  out  of 
their  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  a year,  for 
tho  good  of  that  art  which  they  profess  to  love, 
and  which  has  served  them  so  well. 

I should  like  to  see  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  spent  as  I have  above  stated,  with  an 
open  and  honest  competition  for  the  building  ; 
and  I can  assure  you  that  I,  in  company  with 
many  other  poor  artists,  would  with  joy  pinch 
ourselves  in  order  to  give  our  mite  towards  this 
nineteenth-century  monument. 

If  architects  are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  for  art, 
how  can  they  expect  the  outside  and  ignorant 
world  to  do  so  ? If  we  are  contented  to  livo  in 
wretched  stucco  lumps,  why  try  to  get  our  clients 
to  build  anything  else  ? Wo  may  be  sure  that 
if  we  show  our  great  love  for  art,  there  must  and 
will  bo  immediately  a greater  revival  than  there 
has  yet  been.  Let  us  quit  ourselves  as  men,  and 
build  a honso  worthy  of  oar  glorious  profession 
and  the  nineteenth  century.  Ahelpiii. 

The  green  enthusiasm  of  our  correspondent 
is  delightful. 


THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — Of  all  journals  I believe  yours  to  have 
ever  been  tho  most  ready  to  expose  and  put 
down  injustice  ; and  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Bene- 
volent Institution  being  now  so  prominently 
before  the  public,  causes  mo  to  address  you  at 
this  time  in  particular  upon  the  subject  of 
“reference,”  to  tho  abuse  of  which  I cannot  but 
attribute  most  of  the  poverty  that  exists  among 
BO  many  professionals. 

In  an  account  of  tho  night  refuges,  in  the 
Times,  twelve  or  eighteen  months  back,  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  who  made  use  of  them,  it  was 
found  that  a largo  proportion  were  foremen  and 
clerks  without  available  reference. 

Being  until  lately  a professional  assistant,  I 
have,  necessarily,  known  many  other  assistants 
and  clerks;  many  have  got  on  successfully,  some 
into  business,  but  it  is  to  the  unfortunate  I am 
going  to  call  attention.  In  tho  two  cases  I know 
of,  there  were  honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
thorough  professional  knowledge. 

1st  case.  When  desirous  of  <iuitting,  with 
due  notice,  his  situation,  hisrefereuco  was  given 
with  such  a forgetfulness  with  regard  to  his 
useful  (lualitics,  that  the  employment  sought  was 
lost.  Much  coaxing  was  then  used  to  induce 
him  to  stay,  but  being  disgusted  with  such 
treatment,  ho  quitted,  and  came  into  the  greatest 
distress  for  nearly  two  years,  from  tho  want  of 
a rrfferenco  from  last  employer. 

lind  case.  This  gentleman’s  honesty  certainly 
went  a long  way  towards  turning  him  out,  for 
there  was  here  much  cheating,  in  which  it  was 
considered  his  duty  to  assist,  but  declining  to  fall 
in  with  tho  ways  of  the  place,  nothing  was  right 
ho  did ; continual  fault-finding : ho  was  turned 
away,  and  reference  refused.  lie,  however,  an 
educated  gentleman,  having  others  depending 
on  him,  turned  mechanic  for  a time,  and  finally 
worked  his  way  up  again. 

A friend  of  mine,  whose  word  can  be  depended 
on,  lately  told  me  of  a reference  being  refused 
after  five  years’  service,  tho  employer  saying  “ ho 
would  give  more  salary,  but  never  a reference.” 
After  three  months’  fruitless  endeavour  to  get 
other  employment  he  emigrated  to  America. 

Evils  of  this  kind  would  be  still  more  felt  but 
for  a class  of  employers  who  look  out  for  these 
unfortunate  gentlemen  and  engage  them  ac  1.5s. 
per  week.  Yes,  sir,  I have  seen  a good  assistant 
engaged  for  that,  and,  I believe,  for  a less  sum. 
But,  then,  it  is  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
employer  tell  tho  vfhole  trtith  of  his  assistant’s 
qualifications  at  the  end  of  a yeiir  or  so. 

What  are  the  evils  of  all  this  ? Tho  more 
spirited,  disgusted  with  England,  emigrate  to 
swell  tho  numbers  of  a rival  nation;  the  less  so 
become  poor  useless  creatures  to  depend  on 
benevolence — others  die  ; whilst  some  pay  two 
or  three  guineas  for  a false  reference,  andean, 
if  they  will,  become  commercial  rogues.  This  is 
what  brings  education  into  contempt ; a man 
barely  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  eai'ning 
21.  per  week,  is  frequently  shown  up  against  one 
who  has  spent  money  and  years  upon  his  educa- 
tion, and  yet  earns  not,  perhaps,  Ih  per  week — 
is  honest,  but  has  lost  his  reference. 

As  the  custom  of  reference  is  at  present,  and 
the  laws  that  regulate  it,  engineers’  or  archi- 


tects’ assistants,  foremen,  clerks,  governesses, 
and  domestic  servants,  are  not  one  whit  freer 
than  serfs  ; for,  as  in  the  last  case  here  named, 
the  labour  of  a man,  his  knowledge,  could  pro- 
duce him  nothing  unless  he  quitted  tho  country, 
or  returned  like  a slave  to  his  master’s  oppres- 
sion. 

I am  told  that  in  the  United  States  references 
are  not  required  ; I do  not  wish  that  to  be  tho 
case  here,  but  some  alteration  there  must  cer- 
tainly be,  or  the  rogues  will  rule  the  roost  in 
every  profession.  R.  F.  C. 


CLOCKS. 

“not  strong  enough  for  the  tlace.” 

Sir, — An  article  in  last  week’s  Jinilder  respecting  tio 
proposed  .new  clock  at  York  Minster  to  strike  upon  the 
great  bell,  reminds  me  of  many  instances  in  which  that 
usel'ul  servant  of  the  public,  the  church  clock,  has  been 
forced  to  perform  duties  beyond  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  constructed.  I allude  to  those  cases  where  a 
clock  made  to  strike  on  n bell  of  3 cwt.  or  4 cwt.  has  been 
altered  so  as  to  strike  the  tenor,  weighing,  perhaps,  ten 
times  that  weight. 

Now,  a big  bell  requires  a big  hammer,  and  a longer  in- 
terval  between  strokes,  and  consequently  a fly  of  greater 
span.  The  big  hammer  and  long  fly  require  a neavier 
striking-weight.  A heavy  striking-weight  requires  a 
powerful  detent  latch.  This  again  must  have  a powerful 
dial-work  to  raiseit. 

When  these  conditions  are  not  attended  to,  the  little 
clock  striking  on  a big  bell  will  betray  itself  by  the  quick- 
ness or  faintness  of  its  strokes,  or  by  the  injury  done  by 
overstraining  the  dial-work.  When  a olockmaker  is  asked 
to  make  a clock  strike  the  tenor  which  has  only  been 
accustomed  to  3 cwt -work,  ho  ought  to  say,  candidly, 
“ You  bad  better  have  a new  clock,  and  I will  allow  yon 
for  the  old  one  ; it  will  pay  both  of  us  better:  for  if  you 
prefer  hearing  the  hour  struck  on  the  tenor,  which  cer- 
tainly shows  good  taste,  you  will  And  that  the  clock  you 
have  at  present  is  ‘ uot  strong  enough  for  the  place.’ " 


SPAR. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  inform 
mo  through  your  medium  if  there  is  any  known  inex~ 
f/etuiire  process  by  which  a “toughness,"  so  to  speak, 
may  be  imparted  to  " Spar”  when  melted,  which  tough- 
ness it  will  (oven  though  in  a small  degree)  retain  when 
cooled.  iGsoEAims. 


SYSTEM  OF  DRAINAGE  IN  USE  AT 
WEST  WORTHING. 

Sir, — Tonr  two  anonymous  correspondents  on  this 
subject  answer  themselves  ; but  in  case  you  should  not 
have  perceived  this,  and  you  should,  consequently,  sup- 
pose that  I had  not  adhered  to  facts  in  the  description  of 
my  system  of  drainage,  which  you  did  me  tho  favour  to 
publish  in  your  number  of  17th  November,  I beg  to  call  to 
your  notice  that  your  correspondent,  “A  Lover  of  Fair 
Play,"  himself,  shows  my  statement  to  bo  correct;  that 
my  system  of  drainage  is  in  nse  at  West  Worthing, 
although  I in  no  way  participated  in  the  arrangement  of 
Ibe  sewers  which  lead  to  the  lilter. 

I may  add,  that  this  system  quite  fulfils  the  object  for 
which  if  was  adopted,  vi-i.,  that  of  enabling  the  parties 
responsible  to  get  nd  of  the  sewage  without  noiaancc. 
I hu  filter  has  oltcn  been  raised  and  carried  away  in  the 
day  time,  and  no  single  person  who  has  witnessed  tho 
operation,  for  tho  purpose  of  criticising  it,  has  asserted 
that  ho  could  discover  any  disagreeable  odour  produced  by 
it.  The  fluid  part  which  pusses  through  the  filters  does 
not  contain  more  than  twelve  grains  of  organic  matter  in 
the  gallon,  and  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  flow  at  onco 
into  the  sea  if  it  is  convenient  thus  to  dispose  of  it.  Tho 
calculations  of  cost  are  so  simple  that  I cannot  bo  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  them. 

With  respect  to  tho  remarks  of'*  Sanitary  Engineer,”  I 
have  only  to  suggest  to  him  that  propounding  a now  idea 
and  working  it  out  may  bo  two  dillerent  things. 

Charles  E.  Arsiiit. 

*,*  Another  correspondent  asserts  that  tho  cost  of  the 
system  is  greater  than  has  boeu  stated,  and  considers  that 
it  has  uot  been  tried  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a proper 
opinion  being  formed  of  it. — En, 


ARCHITECTS’  AND  ENGINEERS' 
ASSISTANTS. 

Sni—Tiie  architects’  and  engineers’  assist- 
ants are  a nnmeroas  andiniiuential  class  of  men, 
yet  subject  to  groat  changes  during  their  pro- 
fessional career,  and  up  to  this  time  have  neither 
benevolent  institution  nor  orphan  schools.  la  it 
not  time  those  should  be  obtained  ? 

An  Architect’s  Assistant. 


THE  nOLBORN  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  Deputy  Fry  brought  up  a report  from 
the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Committee, 
with  plans  for  tho  proposed  viaduct  across 
Farringdon-road  by  Mr.  Haywood,  their  archi- 
tect, and  recommending  that  a plan  comprising 
tho  erection  of  a bridge  with  three  arches  should 
receive  tho  sanction  of  the  court.  Plans  had 
been  submitted  to  the  committee  comprising  a 
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one-arch,  a two-arch,  and  a three-arch  bridge, 
and  there  were  objections  and  advantages  con- 
nected with  each  of  these  descriptions.  By  the 
plan  proposed  there  would  be  a clear  width  of 
footing,  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  of  17ft.  9 in. ; 
and  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  would  be 
•16  ft.  The  head-way  at  the  centre  of  each  arch 
would  be  20  ft.  9 in.,  and  at  the  sides  15  ft.  6 in., 
and  the  length  of  the  bridge  would  be  116  ft.  In 
order  to  give  more  light  the  bridge  wonld  be 
supported  on  columns,  the  top  of  which  would 
be  composed  of  polished  red  granite,  and  the 
bases  of  grey  granite.  The  bridge  wonld  cost, 
perhaps,  5,000L  or  6,000Z.  more  than  the  others. 

A number  of  questions  were  pat  with  refer- 
ence to  details  of  the  proposed  structure,  but  the 
greatest  actual  difBculty  that  appeared  to  be 
presented  was,  that  the  sides  of  the  arches  were 
only  15  ft.  6 in.,  whereas  by  the  present  regula- 
tions railway  and  other  vans  might  be  loaded  to 
a height  of  16  ft. 

Deputy  Pry  said  he  did  not  believe  any  actual 
difficulty  would  ever  arise  in  respect  to  this  point, 
inasmuch  as  the  carriage-way  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  seven  vehicles,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  a van  laden  to  the  height 
mentioned  wonld  be  compelled  to  go  close  to  the 
side.  He  believed,  however,  that  when  the  plans 
were  carried  out  the  height  of  the  sides  of  the 
arches  could  be  easily  raised  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passing  of  such  vehicles  as  those  referred  to. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGE  IN  ITALY. 

O.VE  of  the  most  important  iron  railway 
bridges  in  Italy,  if  not  in  Europe,  is  that  of 
Mezzano-Corte  on  the  line  between  Voghera  and 
Padua.  It  is  903  yards  long,  and  is  composed 
of  two  platforms  or  roadways,  the  lower  one 
carrying  a double  line  of  railway,  and  the  upper 
one  a carriageway,  39  ft.  4 in.  wide,  with  foot- 
paths,  to  which  access  is  given  by  two  inclined 
approaches.  These  two  immense  stages  rest 
upon  nine  piers  and  two  abutments,  all  built 
upon  iron  caissons  sunk,  by  the  aid  of  compressed 
air,  to  the  unprecedented  depth  of  72  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  lowest  water  of  the  river.  The 
cost  has  been  400,0001.  It  was  designed’by  M. 
Alfredo  Cottran,  a Neapolitan  engineer,  and  was 
mounted  and  put  together  in  170  days,  dating 
from  the  arrival  of  the  materials  on  the  spot,  or 
at  the  rate  of  49,947  kilogrammes  of  iron  per 
working  day,  the  total  weight  of  the  metal  being 
5,334,450  kilogrammes,  or  about  5,334^  tons. 


PREPOSTEROUS  TENDERS. 

SEWEES  FOR  CH£LSE.\. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for 
the  construction,  in  North-street,  near  Sloaue- 
street,  of  about  155  ft.  run  of  brick  sewer, 
3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  construction,  in 
Exeter-street,  of  a new  invert  to  about  540  ft.  of 
sower,  and  other  works,  for  the  vestry  of  Chel- 
sea, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pattison  : — 


John  Coker,  jun £1.64110  0 

John  Ohrer  1,000  1ft  6 

Edmund  Reddin  852  0 0 

W.  Wigmore 6S0  0 0 

Henry  Wbittiek  675  0 0 

John  >’'eaTe  559  0 0 

Crockett 540  0 0 

riexman  & Lacy 611  0 0 

W.  H.  Goodair  laccepledj  425  0 0 


NEW  MIDLAND  STATION  AND  HOTEL. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  W.  F.  Stanley,”  writing 
to  us  to  urge  that  the  Law  Courts  ought  to  form 
one  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  (a  question  that 

cannot  now  be  usefully  re-opened),  says  : I 

think  we  often  miss  good  things  by  a little.  I 
fancy  an  instance  of  this  will  be  the  new  Midland 
Station  and  Hotel  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Euston-road,  within  only  a few  doors  of  a corner 
position  (to  King’s  Cross)  that  would  strike 
a casnal  observer  as  a good  site  for  a hotel  to 
face  two  roads,  and  also  to  have  a fine  perspective 
for  architectural  effect  from  the  Gray’s-inn  and 
Pentonville  roads.  Perhaps  our  architects  would 
not  BO  much  delight  in  the  fashionable  pretty 
littleness  as  they  do  were  it  not  that  their  works 
are  often  only  to  be  seen  a few  square  yards  at  a 
time — at  least,  such  must  follow  from  the  position 
of  many  public  buildings.  It  is  a great  con- 
sideration that  a bold  cowjj  d'ceil  should  not  be 
produced  where  the  observer’s  neck  might  be 
endangered. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Keath. — St.  David’s  Church,  which  will  shortly 
be  opened,  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  com- 
pletion. The  gas-fittings  and  other  metal  work, 
will  be  of  ornate  character.  The  nave  will  be 
lighted  by  three  coronas  in  iron,  decorated  in 
Mediceval  tints,  and  the  stems  will  match  the 
ironwork  of  the  roof.  The  isles  will  have  scroll 
brackets  fixed  to  each  of  the  carved  caps  of  the 
pillars,  whilst  cresting  in  gas  jets  will  be  fixed 
along  the  screens.  The  chancel  has  several 
stained-glass  windows ; and  it  will  be  lighted 
after  dark  by  a corona  of  ormolu  brass,  and 
lamps  to  match  will  be  fixed  in  the  lobbies. 
The  gas-fittings  are  from  designs  by  Mr.  Norton, 
of  London ; and  the  whole  of  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hale  & Sons,  of  Bristol. 

Fenrhos  Llygvjy,  Anglesey. — The  parish  church 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The 
chnrch  consisted  of  a nave,  30  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft. 
a chancel,  22  ft.  by  1-4  ft.  9 in.,  to  which  have 
been  added  a porch  and  robing-room  j the  former 
bell-turret  on  the  western  gable  having  been  re- 
stored by  means  of  new  copings,  gablets,  crosses, 
&c.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  three  two-lighted 
traceried  square-headed  windows,  and  one  single 
lighted.  The  chancel,  which  is  elevated  above 
the  nave  one  step,  is  lighted  by  an  east  window 
having  cinque-foliated  double  lights,  the  upper 
compartment  being  a quatrefoil,  which  has  been 
filled  at  the  expense  of  the  architects  with 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Forrest  & Co.,  of 
Liverpool.  This  window,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  having  been  remarked  upon  by 
antiquaries,  and  being  of  good  workmanship, 
has  been  as  completely  restored  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  worked 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  ancient  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
which  almost  defies  the  action  of  mallet  and 
chisel.  The  arch  has  been  secured  from  further 
outward  thrust  by  buttresses  on  the  north  and 
south  walls.  The  timbers  of  the  roof  have  been 
remodelled  and  made  ancient  throughout;  the 
old  arch-collared  principals  in  the  chancel,  which 
are  about  2 ft.  apart,  having  been  preserved. 
New  Carnarvonshire  slating  has  been  provided 
throughout,  and  the  timbers  cleaned,  stained, 
and  varnished.  The  internal  fittings  are  en- 
tirely new,  and  stained  and  varnished  through- 
ont.  The  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hughes,  builder,  of  Llansantffraid  Gian  Conway, 
from  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Kennedy  & Rogers,  of  Bangor,  and  Adelphi, 
London.  The  building  will  accommodate  about 
100  ; and  the  restoration  has  cost  about  4001. 

Hamer,  near  Rochdale. — All  Saints’  Church, 
Hamer,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  site  is  the  summit  of  a hill 
adjoining  Foxholes.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is 
Early  English.  The  churchyard  is  not  to  be  a 
general  burial-ground  j it  will  be  planted,  but 
there  are  two  vaults  for  the  largest  donors  to  the 
church,  namely,  Mr.  J.  S.  Entwisle,  who,  besides 
presenting  the  land,  has  given  1,0001.  towards 
the  cost  of  the  structure;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Scho- 
field, who  has  subscribed  l,000i.  There  are 
sittings  in  the  church  for  051  persons,  354  free. 
Externally  the  chnrch  presents  no  very  attractive 
general  features. 

Griinstone  (Leicestershire). — St.  John’s  Church, 
which  baa  been  undergoing  restoration,  was 
re-opened  on  the  16th  nit.  The  works  comprise, 
restoration  of  woodwork  and  new  lead  on  nave 
roof;  door  and  window  restorations,  internally 
and  externally ; the  south  transept,  formerly 
used  as  a school,  has  been  thrown  to  the  church  : 
the  tower  arch  has  been  opened  by  the  removal 
of  a gallery  ; the  chancel  has  hud  its  flat  ceiling 
removed,  and  the  roof  improved.  The  chancel 
benches  are  of  oak,  with  carved  poppy-heads. 
The  altar-rail  is  also  of  oak,  with  foliated  iron- 
work. The  paving  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  from 
Whetstone’s  works  at  Coalville.  The  benches  in 
the  nave  and  transept  are  of  deal,  varnished. 
The  external  repairs  comprise  a new  front  to 
south  porch,  rebuilding  part  of  south  transept, 
surface  drainage  of  blue  bricks,  stopping  up 
doorway  in  tower,  made  to  accommodate  ringers, 
at  a risk  of  letting  down  the  tower;  new  pin- 
nacles and  gargoyle  to  tower,  &C.  The  windows 
have  all  been  reglazed,  and  the  church  is  heated 
by  an  apparatus  made  by  Porritt,  of  Bolton. 
The  ironwork  is  by  Hart  & Son,  and  the  carvino- 
has  been  executed  by  Wales,  of  Leicester.  M° 
Fast,  of  Melton,  had  the  contract  for  the  works, 
the  whole  being  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Leicester, 
architect.  The  outlay  has  been  about  7001. ; and 


the  works  at  the  chancel  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  the 
owner  of  the  chief  part  of  the  soil. 

Burton. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  church  has 
been  laid  at  Winahill.  The  church  is  designed 
in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and 
consists  of  nave,  72  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide;  north 
and  south  aisles,  each  12  ft.  wide;  and  chancel, 
30  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide.  The  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  four  bays, 
the  arches  of  which  are  to  be  of  Bath  stone, 
splayed  with  an  outer  arch  of  Hollington  and 
red  Mansfield  stone,  and  will  be  carried  by  square 
piers  of  Bath  stone  and  alabaster,  in  bands,  with 
a red  Mansfield  stone  shaft  on  each  face  of  pier, 
and  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  tower 
is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church.  The 
body  of  the  chnrch  will  be  lighted  by  a circular 
traceried  window,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  at  the  west 
end,  and  by  a three-lighted  window  in  each  bay 
of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  chancel  by 
a large  east  window  having  seven  compartments 
and  enriched  traceried  head,  and  by  two  smaller 
windows  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  north  side. 
The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the 
nave  roof  will  be  54  ft.,  and  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  plate  29  ft.  The  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall  plate  in  the  aisles 
is  to  be  18  ft.  6 in.,  and  from  thence  the  roof 
slopes  upwards  almost  to  the  height  of  the  nave 
wall  plate.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  blue 
and  red  tiles,  arranged  in  bands  and  patterns, 
with  ornamental  ridge  cresting ; the  chancel 
having  wrought-iron  foliated  cresting.  The 
tower  will  be  65  ft.  high,  and  the  spire  75  ft., 
the  total  height,  exclusive  of  vane,  being  140  ft. 
The  walla  of  the  building  will  be  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  Hollington  stone,  and  plastered 
internally.  All  dressings  will  be  of  Bath  stone. 
The  chancel  walls  will  bq  faced  internally  with 
Bath  stone.  The  church  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  500  adult  persons,  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  of 
Birmingham  and  Burton-on-Trent,  is  the  archi- 
tect; and  Mr.  William  Clarke  and  Mr.  George 
Lilley  are  the  builders. 

Freston. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Saviour’s 
church  has  been  laid.  The  church  is  to  be 
erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  James  Hibbert,  of 
Preston.  The  style  will  be  Gothic,  of  the  First 
Pointed  period,  with  some  details  of  early 
geometrical  character.  The  new  edifice  will  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Leeming-street,  on  the 
east  by  York-street,  and  on  the  south  by  Queen- 
street  and  a block  of  decayed  buildings.  It  will 
consist  of  a nave,  extending  east  and  west,  and  a 
large  aisle  to  the  north,  sufficiently  capacious  in 
width  and  height  to  admit  of  an  unusually  deep 
gallery.  A gallery  will  also  extend  over  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  internal  arcade 
aepai-ating  the  nave  and  aisle  will  be  four  bays 
in  extent,  the  eastern  bays  forming  the  chancel 
and  choir,  whilst  the  eacrarium  will  extend 
beyond.  A tower,  in  which  will  be  the  west 
entrance  to  tho  church,  will  stand  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  nave,  but  if  the  funds 
are  not  sufficiently  large  it  will  not  at  first  bo 
carried  higher  than  the  nave  walls.  The  number 
proposed  to  be  accommodated  is  800,  of  which 
number  600  will  be  free.  The  waliings  and 
dressings  will  be  of  Longridge  stone,  and  the 
piers  of  the  nave  arcade  will  be  polished  red 
granite  of  slender  diameter.  The  walls  will  be 
plastered  inside,  and  the  roof  open  and  plastered 
between  the  rafters.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Sparling  & Lamb,  of  Preston,  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  church  is  estimated  at  4,500Z.,  and 
towards  this  sum  upwards  of  3,OOOZ.  have  been 
raised. 

Abbey  Cicm-Hir. — The  new  church  here  has 
been  opened.  It  stands  a little  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  old  church,  which  has  been  entirely 
removed  for  its  erection.  The  style  of  the  new 
church  is  twelfth-century  Gothic,  and,  like  the 
old  edifice,  its  patron  saint  is  St.  Mary.  It  com- 
prises a nave,  chancel,  and  north  vestry,  with 
south  entrance-porch  under  the  spirelet.  The 
details  and  features  of  the  building  are  of  a 
Continental  type,  deeply  splayed  windows  of  one 
and  two  lights,  having  plated  tracery,  forming 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  nave,  whilst  each 
light  is  round  in  design.  A four-light  window 
lights  up  the  west  gable.  The  interior  is  arranged 
with  open  benches,  having  cut  and  moulded  ends. 
The  whole  of  the  chancel  windows  are  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Heaton 
& Butler,  of  London.  These  windows  comprise 
the  following  subjects  : — ” The  Good  Shepherd,” 

'*  The  Crucifixion,”  “ The  Resurrection,”  “lam 
the  Light  of  the  World,”  and  “The  Baptism  and 
Agony  in  the  Garden.”  The  roof  over  the 
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chancel  ia  wagon-headed,  and  broken  into 
panels,  whieh  are  stamed  and  ^ 

nave  roof  is  open  timbered,  and  plastered^  be 
taeen  the  rafLe,  which  are  likewiae  atained 
and  varnished.  The  heads  of 
are  filled  with  grisaille  S'esB,  whilst  the  lowe 
portions  contain  oalhodral-tinted  gla 
coloura.  The  west  window  is  composed  ofthree 
lights  with  large  circlet  head,  and  is  filled  m 
with  tracery  and  stained  glass, 

Messrs.  Clayton  * Bell,  of  London.  The  snb 
jects  of  the  lower  lights  are  .‘t*™ 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  represent  „Tke  Netmty 
" The  Teaching  in  the  Temple,  Healing 
Sick " and  “ The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana 
whilst  the  circlets  have  medallion  heads  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Virgin 
spirelet  oi  the  south  front  "ses  to  a height  of 
75  ft  It  is  much  after  the  manner  of  those 
spirelets  which  are  to  bo  met  ™ /Zafts  of 
and  is  entirely  supported  upon 
black  limestone,  having  carved  caps  and  orna 
mental  bases.  The  spire  ‘‘“tminates  with  a 
caived  finial  and  foliated  cross.  Theio  is  a pea 

of  three  bolls,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  N^lor 

& Vicars,  of  Sheffield.  The  ■'ot'onr  Saviour 

the  external  walling  were  obtained  from  1 JT 
on  the  estate,  and  are  of  pitched-faced  coursed  I 

rubble  work,  of  a light  ‘“heads  of 

bands  and  voussoir  stones  of  arched  'mads  of 
light-coloured  red  sandstone.  The  roofs  are 
banded  with  green,  grey,  and  blue  slates,  capped 
with  a red  tile.cresting  i whilst  the  chancel  has 
an  ornamental  metal  cresting,  painted  and  plL 
tIio  churchyard  is  enclosed  with  walls,  which 
have  an  ornamental  metal  railing,  with  gates  of 
Lrresponding design.  The  edifice  mwarmedby 
hot  air,  upon  Kimmington  s plan.  The  cost  ol 
the  entire  work  exclusive  of  the  stamed  gla 
and  fZnisliing,  will  be  about  2,000!.,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  Miss 
who  has  also  caused  all  the  seats  to  be 
with  Bibles,  Prayer-books  and 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  200  pei 
all  free.  The  original  contractor  for  th^ 


Lord  in  subjection  to  his  Parents.  _ It  has  been  Jay  ^ow  seldom  less  tlian  twenty 

. . rVio  In.tP 


Lord  in  subjection  to  nis 
erected  to  ‘he  memory  of  the  late  Mr  and  11„, 
Maokeson,  by  their  son,  Mr.  H.  B.  j 

Seetabiddie  Church,  India.  — A twin  lig 
window  in  this  chnroh  has  been  fiM 
memorial  glass,  erected  by  Messrs.  - . 

Aiton,  & Lee,  contractors,  to 

men  ^bo  died  during  *c  constrnction  of^be 
G.  I.  P.  Hallway,  from  18o9  till  ■ 
illustrations  are  “ Jesus  wept 
come  forth.”  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Ballan 
tine  & Son,  Edinburgh.  . 

Briiis).  Church.  Rija  heel 

lame  south  windows  in  this  church  has  been 
fillld  with  stained  glass.  The  window  has  four 
upright  lights  and  elaborate  tracey.  The  sub 
Zot  is  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Shepherds.”  In  the  base  are  the  Evangolmal 
emblems  and  in  the  tracery  the  inscription 
“ Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.  On  Earth  Peace 
and  oliodwill  towards  Men.”  The  artists  wer 
Messrs  Ballantine  & Son,  by  whom  the  larg 
S window  was  formerly  cxeented.  the  snbjec 
bSnv  the  “ Crucifixion, ” and  the  same  artists 

we  understand,  are  ™ “L  fife 

jects  for  the  other  windows  illnstrativo  of  the  life 


Idinea.  of  wbicn  tne  accouuba 

rou.  sal  ™i.fr.Verr'.d  .0  iadic.l.m. 

The  tower  of  ’ ot  now  be  built  under 

cost  14H-  19s-  ^ -valuable  work  on  tbe 

3.000^.  Professor  proportionate  Talne  at 

History  of  Prices.  ^ of  tables  be  bas  so 

one  to  twelve  only;  but  the  se 

dUiKently  collected,  show  a -abated  it.  If  the  real 

his  case,  be  has  or  somewhere  between 

s:rj;;ron’.’  Tir;rX  “‘S. 

f :,rh“1."Sr71ZrS.  «iil  h-y  no  mo,,  than  one 
shilling  does  now.”  _ 

Tho  deduction  Mr.  S® 

Ecclesiastical  Oommissionor^in  ^“>“8 
permanent  property  of  Pe  £ 

Sbarities,  should  always  bear  this  change  m 
mind. 


MisKlIawH. 


fiBBks  gtttibtb. 

A Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  »/  BenejU 

Builiinq  Societies.andPreeholdLaud  hocnehes. 

By  WluiAtl  Whittaker  Hakei,  Earrister-at- 
lL  Cox,  Wellington-strcet,  Strand.  ISBb. 

A Haudv-Book  of  the  Law  relatxoe  to  Benefit 

^ BuiUins  Societies.  Secondedition.  ByOmtHLi 

EOAX,  Barrister -at -Law.  London:  legg. 
1867.  , r.  11 

Ix  the  first  of  these  two  very  nsefnl 
account  of  tho  law  and  pcactme  of  Benefit 
Bondinff  Societies  is  given,  together  ^ 

anoendix  of  nilos  and  forms,  the  whole  formicg 
appenaixo  ancieties ; while 


nnnpndlX  Ot  ITllOS  anu  lutuio, 

i4.ci;LHiiitiky..oi-.vrKA  r---  , fnr  th«  rinVilft  treatise  about  Buch  societies;  while 

sons  all  free.  The  original  contractor  for  the  a ^'eadable  tr  ^ 


of  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Liverpool,  arch  - | ^ these  prudential  soemties. 

‘"prftcstone.-The  contract  for  a new  church  to 

hfl  erected  in  the  Upper  Sandgate-road.  has  been 

taken  by  Mr.  Kobert  Baker,  for  5,5201.  Ihe  gases  cited. 

£lS„al  contract  was  for  6,800!., 

1 2801.  were  allowed  for  the  spire,  which  is  not 
to  be  erected  at  present.  The  church,  which 

will  be  slightly  larger  than  Ke’nHsh 

seat  1,000  persons  ; it  is  to  bo  built  of  Kentis 


Art.maekixc.  or  Liseh.— Since  the  process 
of  photographing  upon  silk  and  linen  has  bean 
nerfeoted  in  Prance,  many  persons  have  their 
portraits  upon  their  linen  instead  of 
Ur  initials.  Washing,  it  is  said,  does  not  injure 
the  portraits. 

CaoTooK  Baths.— Messrs.  Hayward  Brothers 
write  - ” We  notice  that  yon  have  had  a para- 
graph in  tbe  BiiiWci-  respecting  the  Crojion 
Bathe-  Wo  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  mention 
that  wo  were  the  contractors  for  the 
work-  for  although  there  has  been  great  dis- 
Tssfon  at  the  Boa'rd  as  to  rte  stahfo‘y.  f ”£/. 
tho  building,  the  enpneering  work  was  pro 
nounced  satisfactory. 

Mfmohiai  or  Carl  Maria  Vox  Wet.er.- 
We  have  before  ns  a photograph  t^en  from  a 
nanel  put  up  in  Hosternils,  near  Dresden,  » 
lienwriam  Weber.  Tbe  original,  » 
table  with  name,  stars,  and  lyre,  is  cast  in 
brass’,  with  gilding  for  relief.  It  was  designed 
bv  Mr.  E.  JliboB,  ot  Berlin,  engineer,  who  has 
eJnroBsed  a desire  through  Mr.  Vale,  of  Liver- 
3,  to  see  a similar  tablet  placed  on  the 
iP  ’ . T svitoT-A  Wflber  resided,  and 


- Oberon,”  bis  roaster- 

Zd“toe‘conity 'courts,  in  matters  emanating!  ifpa ia  No.  103  Great  Portland. 

S3.e  additions,  an  index,  and  a table  m Gmmany,  .d^.f  fri».  ^ 

all  particulars  as  to  coat,  &o.,  of  the  tablet. 

Maxchester  Architecthral  Associatiox- 
In  lien  of  the  ordinary  geuera^  meeting^  the 


seat  1,UUU  persons  : it  m ,, 

rag  with  Bath  atone  dressings,  the  side  walls 
being  of  brick  to  allow  of  any  ulterior  enlarge- 
ment The  style  will  be  plain  Ear  y English, 
the  interior  rather  decorative  the  eolumns  sup- 
porting tho  root  being  of  red  Mansfield  atone, 
with  Bath  Btono  dressings. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


^|;£333s3;:^r2i3^^‘hew 

buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Exchange 
where  they  were  met  by  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  the  two  societies 
3g  received  by  Mr.  Boult,  who  ae  ed  as  guide, 
and  oondueted,  ‘>'=  I'Zi^rUiZhafi  doel: 


Folkesworth  Church  (IImi!s.).--The  e“e‘ 
dow  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  has  recently 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mp.  Wailea,  o 
Newcastle.  The  window  is  m “‘/’k 

and  of  three  lights,  the  leading  design  in  their 
aubiects  being  intended  to  represent  Christs 
3orTover  slffering  and  death.  The  two  groups 
in  tho  left-hand  light  show  the  sistei  s of  Lazarus 
appealing  to  tbe  Saviour,  and  the  raising  of  their 
Sher  above  these,  is  an  angel  bearing  a 
scroll,  v^ith  tho  text.  “I  am  .Hcuu™"’”" 
and  the  Life.”  The  two  groups  in  the  right 
hand  light  show  Jairna  ‘’c»ccch.ng  the  Lord  to 
save  his  child,  and  the  raising  of  bis  '’unghten 
Above  them  an  angel  beare  a “““’L 
text,  “ Be  not  afraid,  only  believe.  The  central 
light  has  three  gronpa-the  Agony,  the  Bcsn"ee. 
tion  and  the  Asoonsion  of  Christ.  A sinal 
circular  window  in  the  apex  of  the  eastern  gable 
is  filled  with  the  figure  of  the  Agnus  Dei.  _Be- 
neath  tbe  larger  window  is  the  “““‘Py™;, 
tbe  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  meniory  of  Homy 
Freemai  Bootor  of  this  Parish.  Born  leb.  14, 
1805  Died  Dec.  23, 186-1.”  . 

St,  Leonard’s,  Bjthe,  Kent  - A momoria 
window  has  rceently  been  P'uy‘‘  “ “ft 
lancet  of  the  parish  church  of  S‘- 
is  bv  Messrs.  O’CoDnor,  of  Berners-street,  Uxlorii 

gtr^t  and  is  richly  painted  on  mosaic  grounds. 

The  subjects  embrace  the  Nativity  and  Adoring 
Angels, "the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  onr 


I!£ti3'y^^’ySLt.kal  Ai^gniffos  of 
ll'ells,  prepared  under  tho  direction  of  J.  - 
Parker.  , , , 

Wells  is  a rich  field  of  observation  for  the  student 
of  English  Mediioval  Domestio  arcbiteoture,  per- 
1™  the  richest  ho  could  find  within  a riug^o  ’• 

and  this  well-illnatratedhttle  book  he  wi  n an  oondnotea  tne  paivj  o.v.  — v dock 

excellent  gnide  and  oonnoillor  when  there.  I he  afterwards  visited  tho  town-hall,  dock 

Zandwolk  of  the  beck  is  =>  PUP«- "'ntten  for  I They^  and  corn  warehouses. 

Cie  Somersotsliire  Society,  the  ! now  in  course  of  erection  j the  new  Opera  House. 

which  desiring  it  should  be  enlarged  and  P"}^J  j.,.ae  Library  and  Museum.  The  mem- 

fished  subscribed  a suBoient  sum  to  Pu?  ‘J®  ) j tpe  Manchester  Association  having  been 

englarings  required  to  ill"ufR‘? ' ■ 'fted  to  finish  the  day  at  the  ordinary  gene- 

wolk  is  now  purchasable  at  u!>°u‘  ‘‘S  fo^  ral  meeting  ot  the  Liverpool  Society,  proceeded 

nrice  ns  if  there  were  no  engravings  in  it.  km  Institution,  where  the  pnpci  , bjr 

those  who  desire  still  further  illustrations,  the  , pf  fit  Griffith,  reported  m the  BaiUer  of 

anther  has  published  fifteen  3°=“P^f£r1  iuut.,  was  read.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 

cover,  including  views  3fid  ' that  an  agreeable  day  was  spent. 

painted  decoratiMs^^ofroo^s^.^^  Tho  eflhctofl  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Arch.tectur.al 

3oTt3hotographs.  by  theway,  is  not  par-  Soc.ETri-^~u™^^ 

3’tf  he  eml’ o'f  his  book  Mr.  Parker  adds  an  L£fi,oir.  The  society's  Teport_hav..^  been 
. - rvliQncfO  in  the  value  of  rinn 


i„to3nr3  Zthe  change  in  the  value  of 
nfolev  He  considers  that,  in  reading  of  tlie 
vnlnelit  property  ot  tho  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion or  of  donations  during  two  or  three  previ- 
ous cTntnriea,  we  should  view  a shilling  of 
that  period  as  equal  to  a pound  of  the  present 
fmo  From  the  fourteenth  to  tho  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  there  was  no  great  change  ; 
tat  the  geld  of  tarn  in  the  -"“y* 
made  money  abundant,  and  more  of  it  had  to  bo 
Sveirproportion  for  labour  and  other  things 
Not  to  speak  of  subsequent  .'“''“‘“'."‘i  P“Pf^ 
money  and  a national  debt  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  again  materially  lea- 
3d  the  value  of  money,  as  the  more  recent 
influx  of  gold  has  further  done, 

..  In  lb.  arie.nlh  '“•"I » 

skilled  day-labourer  were  ouepeuny  a aa3_. 


the  chair.  -Iim  socieuy  o kcpvA.- 
read  Canon  Wood,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
Ihe  report,  said  he  was  glad  of  the  epportnn.ty 
ot  homing  testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Noakes'swork  on  "The  Monastery  and  Cathe- 
dral  of  Worcester,”  which  was  an  exceedingly 
valuable  result  of  loboriona  and  P?"P'y"S 
research.  With  regard  to  the  restoration  ot  the 
rathedral,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  all  niR.n 
features  ot  that  great  work  had  mot  with  the 
nn-inimons  approbation  of  the  citizens  and  toe 
nnblio  generally.  The  chairman,  as  a member 
Ztoe  olthedrafrestoration 

tho  meeting  that  tho  plana  ot  Scott  tor  the 
re-arrangement  and  fitting  of  the  ehoir  had 
been  fnlly  considered  and  approved  of  by  the 
3mittei  and  would  shortly  be  submitted  for 
public  inspection.  He  believed  the 
lonld  not  see  their  way  to  a completion  of  the 


- In  tn.  mi.rn™  Tb.  accounts  ' ^ot  see  their  way  to  a comr 

-I--  - “ ™ 
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Mueeay's  Cash  Tablet  ; n-ot  a Bad  Notiok. 
it  IS  often  difficult  to  take  up  change,  whether 
small  or  large,  from  the  hard  and  oven-poHehed 
surfaces  of  oonnfers  at  banks,  money.order 
ottces,  railway  ticket  offices,  shops,  and  other 
tablet,"  a tray,  with  a 
Staffed  bottom,  renders  this  action  easy. 

Fkee  Public  Libraries  and  Eeading-roo-ms 

A meeting,  presided  over  bv  Mr.  T.  Hughes  M P 
^8  been  held  in  the  St.  Thomas  School-rooms! 
Waterloo-road,  for  the  pnrpose  of  considering  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a free  public  library  and 
readmg.rooms  in  Lambeth.  After  several  letters 
had  been  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  TT.lI'Call  the 
ohairman  addressed  the  meeting,  and  a resolu- 

rrwh-'hT?  A O “""‘"'"S'  ^ ■“'PPo'-t  obj^t 
for  which  it  had  been  called,  was  agreed  to  ■ and 
a committee  formed  for  the  pnrpose  of  car^jinv 
this  reaolntion  into  effect.  ^ ° 

Towv-n.iLL  AVD  Gaol  ion 

ttat  Ml.  Drury's  selected  design  for  the  new 
bmldinga  would  cost  considerably  more  than  tho 

in?  ®“SPfPstcd  that  a meet 

mg  of  the  ratepayers  should  bo  called  to  con- 
elder  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  proposed 

sum  The  meeting  was  accordingly  held;  beta 

° '‘“>t  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  to 


Tiillatre  at  Middlesborough. — A new 
Srh  ° Albert)  has  been  opened  at 

Middlesborough.  It  was  built  by  Councillor 


[Dec.  15,  1866. 


Tbauwavs  in  the  MEiEoroLls.  — The  plans 
offic°c  .‘'"’■T  iiPPosited  at  the  various  public 
offices  for  tho  sij  new  lines  of  tramways,  already 

pStrof  T ‘’V”  “!  »''='•  ‘be  suburban 

Camde^T  A tho  omnibus  routes  to 

Camden  Town  Holloway,  Islington,  Whitechapel 
Lennmgton,  Briiton,  and  01.-ipham.  ^ 


STtlM  EoLLERS  in  JlACADAmZATION.  — The 
I irst  Commissioner  of  Works,  we  hear,  has  ordered 
a steam  roller  from  Messrs.  Areling  & Porter  for 

DwkB°of  f oa  the  roads  of  the  Eoyol 

parks  of  London.  It  ,s  of  12-horBe  power,  wei4s 
-0  tons,  and  has  rollers  7 ft.  in  diameter  by  3 ft 

wilSn^  each  foot  oiitl^d 


PiEE  ON  THE  Banks  of  the  Thames.— A 
' 4 w P’-emises  of  tho  Board 

bLk  4 R f ’‘i  P^e'baukmeiit,  at  tho 

back  of  Beaufort-bnildings,  in  the  Strand.  The 
building  was  used  as  a storehouso  for  oil 
naphtha,  tar,  and  other  materials  employed  in’ 
n ntmTZ ‘“‘"'■ne  cesioi  tno  whole  work  to  ““  construction  of  tho  works  The  fire  l„™i 

?be“dSussfo4l'S  P^Pecr’ 

■ies.>  "Ho.  rOD09,"‘waf  ^^“siTc'fed' by  thd  ‘"‘caiica uy? 

council  the  second  best,  and  be  thought  he  ^br  railway  purposes  f of  the  counir?  ^he  commerce 

to  have  the  second  premium  of  ^.d'fad  I ?itl  ^0  7'?.  ^LpCd  | Ited  by  Sh^?  P™' 

letters  from  builders  to  show  that  his  design  I SfiO^nr  ^R^r  1866,  415  for  1865, ; carried  on  for^nrofi/f  A 

conld  bo  executed  for  the  6.C00Z.  ® ^he  plans  and  ' indirect  advanL?e  tn  fi,  Government,  the 

I “eTL^  “I.™':?/  werk\_docks,  ' bo  immense. 


prira  Spnvr  r OOPFEE.— Tho 

&"ES“5-‘S“ 

S E.“-,  s-hii'ri 

been  reduced-brass  id.,  and  copper  Id.  |er  lb 

t/i'b  i""!!  Southwark,— It  is 

Martv  ^“P®^  ‘bat  the  vestry  of  St,  George-tlie- 
dif  ^ ’ ®°;;‘b7”b,  will  succeed  in  thfir  cu- 
of  throw  T “i-  R “■  “"‘“bFy  chapel  on  the  site 

Z oharuo”l“dmw“o.°' 

The  ■Telegraphs  as  a Branch  of  the  Post 
OFFIGF  STSTM.-Tho  late  Government  it"s 

Pariiorenri  ’’“r  P«'"™“‘‘im  to 

Pailiament  for  tho  purchase  and  working  bv 
Oovemmont  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  thrS 
kingdoms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  present 

ZZT,  Z intentfon  A 

niform  low  rate  of  chame  as  renarda  nil  Hio 

nm/r  ^’'I'uber  of  words  would 

thrr  nn^'’  ‘■'P Pbesen  on  the  principle  of 
penny  postage.  The  messages  would  be 

Thrietails  n?!)'"^^"?’  <^arriers. 

ine  details  of  the  scheme  were  prepared  bv  Mr 

Scudamore,  of  the  General  P«t  Offi“  .^fhe 


^ ostiu  tnat  tge  direrfriisa 

were  now  enabled  to  recommend  pajmmit  of  a 
dividend  at  tho  rate  of  5 per  cent,  wj^h  thev 
hoped  to  bo  able  to  continne  in  future,  and  at 

tod  Tb  il  Bmall'rrerve 

tod.  The  report  concluded  by  convratulating 

“”“■  CNeTtions,  isl 

families  in  humble  circumstances  had  been  com 

frr  “ ““■‘-•“o  ■■ent , bui 


tt-nwi-i,  „ ’ r magnitude  of 

' 8 compared  wifh  those  given  and  eon- 

tumplated  at  this  time  last  year. 

Miss  GLi-ys  Readings.  St.  James’s  H^el  — 
It  i8to  MissG]yn(Mrs.E.  S.  Dallas)  that  the 
owes  its  know- 
of  Shakspearo’s  Cleopatra;  and,  if  we 
attbp’'"  moaerato  rent  • but  I on  Glyn  has  not  appeared 

tha?tn  time  the  directors  were  of  opinion  ■ at  DnJ?  1*^°°  Part 

that  to  carry  out  any  great  and  comnlete  im  i Drury-lane,— a circumstance  forgotten^  ht- 
provement  in  tho  houses  in  Edinbur<5i  for  the* ' S??  *1?®  critics.  It  was  naturalftherefor? 

orkmg  classes,  tho  wretched  dwelling-houses  amr.  Cleopatra’’ 

r^oveci.  If  that  improvement  werr^  to  k..  1 1 1“®”:  ^Itbough  it  is  not  the  best  of  plays 


opposed  to  the  rebuildingof  th'eTavo  onTe  S 

HorriT""!!  “=  advocated  by  Canon 

Aorris.  He  objects  to  the  full  restoration  on  two 
gronnds,  pecuniary  and  mstlietic.  Looking  to 
the  money  side  of  the  question,  the  Dean  lays  it 
dov-n  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  action  that 
whatever  restoration  be  decided  on,  tho  funds’ 
requisite  for  it  should  be  either  received  or 
guaranteed  beforehand  ; and  he  cousiders  that  an 
endeavour  to  raise  30,0001.  would  simply  have 
t is  otoL  baferring  wark7w4h 

i44‘,[4-t?ersrjrird“::;"4*’:Cn 


- — . If  that  improvement  4re  t„  “'‘*‘°“Sb  i‘ ia  not  the  best  otoavs  Zr4Z.w  ^ His 

effected,  it  would  become  a imitZ  le  ■ “ ‘'ea'i'ug  by  an  ordinary  reader  ,“.^'“7®  “ ,‘ba‘  instead  ol  mourring  the  lar"o  and 

Znitof” be  laren™4e“ab?e“l“4"d''  T ’“”®  spcechL7 1 "°toH  ■'  » 

tonish  proper  dwellings  for  those  whose  houses  i to  f erfmary  reader  often  to  reach  an  un 

rons,‘;a4pC^-“- 

The  ton  S'S  “7—  - Chemnitz  I “ebght^'TerfoLancZ  “and"4“'it‘;“e  4°'^ 


--  .-r.^AAAVOL  IChlilV.  iHr.  J 

Chemnitz  as  a workman  in  1837.  His  ca^lTcrt 
attainments  were  some  improvements  to  ib. 
teTthoZl- “P'aotog  machinery 

2Z:frn2SS£H55 

best  Bn|irrebinZ  oZLrkinTi'Lr'it*  i: 

Hon"£4ts‘'l  tait  “ 

^ loO  horses.  There  are  260  luthM  '■n 

hammers,  and  about  50  m?  6 steam 

the  principar°ma[h  ™'‘°'“  “eat  of 

factory  betog  Mr  Harf’  'be 

iron  ,w,d  f ” Hartmann’s  own  make.  The 

Scottish  fontol  “ Chemnitz  is  mostly 

cupiZwtohtjurhZkr  “ 


Drynursing  op  Foundlings  .it  O.xford  —At 

0z4t|”C°‘”  CGm?aMion,“‘to 

Supertor;  Srinc^  oVtoef  ISO?  4 

W7e?l4?de?d“  ^ 

to  books  at  one  time  was  onTtZut^Gch 
fifty  could  be  accommodated  Tho  infoiui-c  ° 

aTSe?  Z:T7^  “Z  eZSoZZ? 
frn4[igrof7i  ?g47t  etohT7rf " ? 

on  oath  by  aStto  s^ryto.  "“"Zath '^'Zm 

able  comeidence,  that  before  the  presenrtond 
bug  hospital  was  established  ou  its  ulti'mttt 
principles,  the  same  eicessive  rate  4 J t i ? 

bves  v:sZ4?,r&rzt7it&f I: 


f.,11”  w,  * , lesiormg  a 

«bo  t S ’ bo  described  as  a 

shortened  nave,  consisting  of  three  bays  with  a 

fdded  to  th^  “ Z *ont,  4ould  be 

added  to  the  present  structure ; and  he  contends 
that  not  only  would  this  plan  bo  far  cheaper  but 

a hato  b’iEiug  what  w[uld  be 

a handsomer  and  better  edifice,  one  more  in 
“bj'totits-  There  is  not 
room  for  a proper  nave  without  the  removal  of 
some  oiiating  buildings.  "movai  oi 

Building  in  Liverpool Tnr  -nnv,,,!  a- 

especially  in  the  suburbs,  continues  1^04? 
and  incrcMe  at  an  citraordinary  rate,  says  the 
Alkon.  In  conneiion  with  new  houses  built 
w ithin  the  borough  during  the  present  year  one 
important  feature  consists  in  the  fao/that  the 
erection  of  buildings  at  a rental  of  leas  than  I"! 
a year,  has  been  altogether  abandoned  by  hnilders ' 
the  minimum  being  121.  to  251.,  wheiias  in  to’ 
three  previous  years  a considerable  number  of 
houses  at  a rental  of  121.  and  under  were  erected 
This  circumstance  conclusively  proves  tho  in 
creasing  value  of  land  and  house?  in  everrp4 
of  the  Parliamentary  boroogh.  It  appears  that 
down  to  the  Yveek  ending  ®Satnr?avTit  pSn? 
for  the  erection  of  1,497  houses,  had  been  lod-ed 
a?d  Horough  Engineer's  offl’oe, 

tant  ?nd  •™  ‘■"“ibsr  of  houses  actually 

wffhin  the  "■“*  to  be  completed 

within  tho  year,  is  about  1,130.  By  far  tho 
largest  proportion  of  these  new  dwelliZ  are  to 

.houses  so  erected  have  been 
mainly  for  the  artisan  and  lower  middle-class 
portions  of  the  community,  there  being  out  of 

dwel?  ‘•’"■“g  tho  year  963 

dwellings  at  a rental  of  from  121.  to  251.  a year 
119  at  a rental  of  from  251.  to  Sol.,  and  only  51 
at  3ui.  and  upwards.  Taking  tho  generally  re- 
ceived  average  as  five  per  head  in  each  family 
the  newly.ereoted  dwellings  provide  accor.im?’ 

lattonZ  5,60^ “ ^ PoP- 


Deo.  15, 
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TENDEES 


-■“c”rfBor".‘r‘;z 0 0 

s’, 130  0 0 

: 1:11  0 0 

gS.;:::::::;:::::::.::::::'.::'.::'.''....  3,150  0 0 


To  Architects, 

CiTil  Eogineera,  | 

Builders,  io.  ^Otw.  ARCHITECT,  as*.  Lamb'*  Condolt-atrett. 


For  building  three  houses  at  Leyton.  Mr.  J.  Tanner, 
architect:-  0 0 

|^.vr'r:;;==:::::.;..  3,-  » » 

?u,t,s'5o'.:.-;;:;::::::;.;; i.8»;  j » 

Eaton  & Chapman  1.850  0 U 

For  addition,  to  No.  29,  Ken.ineton  Garden..!qum. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens,  architect.  Quantities  supphed  oyM  . 
F.  G.  v/iddows  /.o  me  n 0 

Holland  A Hannen n n 

Ashby  & Sons  (accepted) l.OO'J  0 0 

For  rotaildinE  No.  0",  New  Bond..tteel,  eaclu.ire  of 

!,X'T=i;  “tl?;  .np; 

"'“sir™ tai  S S 

Moultrie S.Gfi-l  0 0 

loHvener'i'White  0 0 


THE  NEWEST 

designs 

roB 

LA.MP  POSTS, 

Dwarf  Gas  Pillars, 
Brackets,  Lamps, 
Gates,  Railings, 
Balcony  Panels,  Stable 
Fittings,  Columns, 

&c.  &c. 

will,  upon  receiptof  par- 
ticulars, be  forwarded 
free,  on  application  to 
TURNER  & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders,  Engi- 
V neers,  &o.  201,  Upper 
' Tbamos-street,  E.C. 


M’ 


R WILLIAM  STUAET  CANSDELL, 

r.k,  c“"’ur. 

SI.  WIN^OUKSTKE  STBEBT.  8.W^ 


A ECHITECTUEAL  SOULPTUEE 

CABVINO  In  Wtinn  ri^S’MNE. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Nl  a,  EDW.inD-aTIlBBT,  IIAMPJTBAU  MAD,  LONDOS,  H.tB. 


Crown  8vo.  eloUi,  priciij*. 

O trikes  and  LOOK-OUTS,  or  tlie  Law 

b t with  . S.O.O..W  ot  .5.  ■"  Arbllr...... 

.,aap«o»w»«nM»an..™Bw;;  . 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGO,  Psucrwlan0.Ch*&i*ide 


OBWER  VENTILATION.— DETAIL 
f S'S,  is:,™  bSwaBD  Fi.l5  B.™  Fir.  CW 

EUniUiy  Tubo  Work..  Hmidortfield. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECOBATOBS.  *c  . 

ILDERS  thoroughly  expenenced  m 
T\ESIGNS  MADE,  and 

1)  PREPARED  snd  COLOURED,  for  ArchiteoU.  The  boit  refer- 
— ....  ffivpn  ftnd  .oeeimei..  .howfi. 

HENRY  W.  BREWER, 

Uo.  54,  PORTLAND  ROAD,  NOTTINO  KILL. 


CHEAP  ISSUE. 

HimUomely  liouiid.  wiOi  41  Koaravln^  price  - . 

Another  blow  for  life  : a Sequel 

to  “Loudou  Shadow.:  a Olanoe  at  the  Homea  of  the 
Thouianda."  OODWIN,  F.R  S.  „ 

AiiihnT  nf  •'  Tuwu  Swam  pa  and  Social  Bridfea  . , , 

ab  ..,0.11."  .fib. 

^ evlU.  and  .ngae.tlou.  for  the  eafety  of  all  claa.ee. 

Ko‘Sli:uSZb2'.p*tb™  ot  bU  Ib.m.  Mr.  GoB.m 

“o^Thcie'wbo 'wLh^'bcoome  lufotnied  upon  one  of  the  ino.t  iia- 

,o.sr.‘ri:i .t  a.  p-'-  “■'* 

RoiikBAllHra. 


iivTSS  ACTON’S  MODERN  COOKBEY- 

M B?0K  par.  r.  »?.  Fi.w-“a9 


KEW  edition  OF  a^CO^^a  LB^UH^  O^N^IHE  F N 

Ha  L F - HOUR  L E C T U R E S on  the 

HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the  FINE  and  ORNAMENTAL 

“Sv.  B.  Bcoir.  “■ 

Kaoond  fditlou.  Bevl.eil  by  the  Author. 

London  :^LONOMANd.  GREEN,  & CO.  Pileroo.ter-row, 


Be.  DEESSEE,  Architect,  Consulting  Oma- 
Uud'on,  aw.  

To  FOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS,  TRA- 
:£i='’a  ;i”.b»:-‘i's,£SMp.-«p‘F 

SuN,  Icon  Merchant,  11,  Djwgate-hul. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  siiigU  noom  .S'y.fem.— The  oWeet  of  .everul  letter*  on  this  .nh- 
ItK-t.  especially  one  by  a jouroeyiniu  Cooper,  ajld  n \amUher,u 
answered  by  our  arilcle  on  the  enljeot.  , ^ . . . , 

D.  C.  (we  do  not  make  announcements  without  evtdencO.-Mo«B. 
n AiCfl  (n«tweek).-J.  U.  O.  (.hall  hear  from  us).— W.  J, -next 
week)— H M -Mr.  II.- W,  J.  D.— M.  A Co,-J.  W,-P.  E.  Jf.— 
J O C -w.  “-A.  M.-H  J,-G.  A.  D.  d:  P.  G.  S.-H.  U.  a-T.  B.- 

L n'.-C,  B.  8.-J.  P.-A.  W.-W.  W.  W. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  onl  book,  and  giving 

‘“AllTt^ment.  of  facU,  lUte  of  Under.,  ftc..  muet  bo  accompanied  by 
the  tiYme  and  addrcM  of  the  eender,  not  neceaearlly  tor  pnbUeation. 

NtTS.— The  respoualblllty  of  signed  article^  and  paper,  read  at 
publio  meetlniw  reiU.  of  couraa,  with  th.  author.. 


THNOYCLOPcBDIA  of  oiyil  engi- 

L a,™S  EwKSrV 

L.S»S“  wKm  “b.  OBEBN.  A CO. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence.  V T?  Tl 

■I7MPLOYERS  and  EMPLOYED 

lli  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  BRERETON,  M-A.n, 

WILLIAM^RruGWAy.''l6llfp^^^^  W. ; and  all  BookseUere. 


Partnership  or  disposal,  m a 

FKEDK.  B.  SMART  A 3NBLLB,  Acoountam*,  oo, 

London.  E.C.  

* ECHITEOTS  and  OTHERS  casually 

±\,  requiring  renUy  “‘“‘TpL'’,'  thorough  excellence  of 

— ,A8SIC  DESIGN  7u  *"r»o  axe  inviUd  to  apply  tr 

ausht.mauihip.  perspecuve  or  otnerwisu. 


Advertisements  cannotle  received  for  the  current 
toeek’s  issue  later  than  THTtEF)  O'clOCk,  p.IU. 
oiv  TSURSDA  T. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Ori- 
ginal Testimonials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to 
Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
Copies  only  should  be  sent. 

[advertisement.] 

CHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS. 
J.  W.  Benson,  having  erected  steam-power 
and  improved  machinery  for  olock-makmg,  at 
the  manufactory,  Ludgate-hill,  wiU  be  glad  to 
furnish  to  clergymen,  architects,  and  commttecB, 
Estimates  and  apecifications  of  every 
tion  of  Horologioal  Machine,  especially  cathef^al 
and  publio  clocks,  chiming  tunes  on  any 
of  bells.  A descriptive  pamphlet  ^ 

Clocks  post  free  for  one  stamp.  Watch  and 
Clock  Maker  by  Warrant  of  Appointment  to 
H R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maker  of  the 
great  clock  for  the  Exhibition  1862.  -5,  Old 

Bond-street,  and  33  & 34,  Lndgate-hiU,  E.C. 
Established  1749. 


rpEKATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWOEK. 

-U..B  «.n.b. 

HlEFariNFORMlSoK"^ 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  ond  WROUGHT 

IRON  to  BUILDING  PURPOSES  Third  Edlllon.  ^loo  l«i. 

IRON  SHIP-BUILDING:  its  History  and 

^yGM^S^GBB^,  A Ca  P^tBrnortor-ra  w. 

E3  for  , 

over  Arty  dilTcrent  form*,  atid  are  eip«oallr 
,f  Metianlca,  Shopkeeper*,  and  Beev. 


TO  ARCUITBfTa  . , 

A SURVEYOR,  of  twenty  years  practical 

.fSLbiyX.F.— 

Bill*.  with  Archlt^t.  for 

fh“Tri*e:-Add«H,  aUEVEYOB.  i.  Uartleyvilla.,  I^mdowne- 
)id,  Croydon,  S. 


lyERFECTION  in  BOOK  - KEEHNa 

OaorgeVroad.  fiegeut  * Park. 


1,  Woodnu 


On  Friday  next.  In  1 voL  P'»t  8vo. 

tiloebnce”  th"  "new  capital  of 

P ITALY.  . , „ 

■*"  By  C R.  WELD,  author  of  ” Last  Wln^r  In  Boi 
London:  LONGMANS.  GBRBN,  A 00-  Paterno»t 


A 


N AECHITEOT,  with  an  extensive  prac- 

W.  .n  onenlM  for  a PUPIL  at  ChTUtluM.  Refer- 

J.  F..t-.«.-  C-rr.  L.b».bV- 


N' 


NEW  WORK  BY  .lOHN  TIMBS. 

OOKS  and  CORNERS  of  ENGLISH 

LIFE  PAST  and  PRESENT. 

By  JOHN  TIMUS,  . 

wub  pi: 

GRIFFITH  ft  FARKAN.  corner  of  ..t  Paul  » ■ » 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.  ^ , 

A ‘NT  Architect  and.  burveyor,  m go®*! 

Mi  ■'■A 

TownMud.  F.a.1.  3c»cltor.  Svriudon,  Wilte. 

iNGINEERING  POT’,IL--A  pM  En- 

■ '*  fo“r“  a^  ABHCLED  PpPIL. 

4,*^ALPHA,  Me«rA  Dorrell  * Son^  lo. 


rriESTIMONIALS,  EEPOETS,  and  every 

I dettripllon  of  PRINTING,  executed  In  he*t  manner,  with 
Great  Queen-street,  Llnoolna-lnn-lleld*.  W.U. 


F»«  I.  b.X.,Wb.c.»fl.M  lb.M«  B,gh,...  MbblM, 

villa  anrc6¥f  aGeP  A™BC-  | 

“imVdclllB  . BO.V.  44.  r.l..bb.l..-.-. 

mHE  "‘clEpSTEE‘"anr";jOINBR^ 

I, 

:nT:;vi“is  oibSSiV™  J.B » i.bbit.biu,.  .bd 

BaUdUig.  JAMES  NEWLANDS. 

lUiutrated  by  an  ox^nslye  Series  of  PU^s  and  many  hundred 

t™.o.r:S“So.bW  “ J.ib.brvbicbbtnl 

v.TbvnBcliB*  this  In  merit,"— -'/rchaiiir*  .l/ujo. 


— TO  CLERKS  OF  THE  WORKS. 

mHE  Swindon 

in  carrying  out  their  »e>-«tal  d ^ hold  IzioOO.OOO  gallon., 

for  ihe  * ‘",1,/  The  salary  wUI  be  two  gulm«  ^r 

with  eutfAUkinent  acrOF.  va  ey,  1 carried  out  .Imllar 

week.aud  the  appUcaui  will  he  iwefemd  wao^^  delivered  at  Ih. 

f^NPON  CMl  Eng'meer  Deyar-ui-court.  Temple,  up 

?.“wVoaS't.»v.  iib6b»bbb.  ia«. 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect's  Office,  a well- 

■ .Ji  t’oCTB,  .r  ,l».ibg«.bb™.  ••  “ ”“d'9 !” 


YV 


of  pleaaiug  mannew,  w « 


bib  chaelks  lvellw  wobks 
TJEINCIPLEd  of  GEOLOGY  ; or.  The 

r nim  Cb.m..  bt  lb.  M «.d  It.  Ibb.bllu,l.,  .bn,u.r.d 
“'"““”“'S4l“eHS.bE3  I,VIlLL,Il»t.  M.i.  F.BS. 

LYELL'S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY;  or 

...  f’K^..rM  Of  the  Earth  and  Ita  Inhabitau  ti.  a.  mo.trated 
Kmeutll  Lib  Edition,  greaUy  enlarged.  IVltU 
—a  Woodouta.  8»o.  18*. 


,0  rrouuvuwi.  ow. 

LYELL’S  GEOLOGICAL  “5 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-itreet. 


Patoruoitor-r. 


-PEDDIB’S  PeToTICAL  MEASUREE  I a 

tb.  S““9J;b s BON.  4|  P.l..b..».-.bV  i 

and  all  Bookaeiler..  

TUB  PEARL  BYRON. 

Bbw  ,«blr,  Ob.  V.lum..^l»;;  s™  /•;  "i 

mHE  PBAEL‘°EbiTION  of  LORD 

1 BYBOS'B  COUCLETE  POETICAL  W0BK.S.  ....Ml,  r.v,..d 

Work.,"  comprtBed  inth-m; 

jjmpl.teueii.,  and  . 

Abd  1.  b.  bbX;  blii  a..b..i.,n,  .bd  ..  Ibb,™,  BU....A 


w 


TO  CLERKS  OP  WOR^-  j A f * 

'ANTED  at  once,  a middle-aged,  main, 

-rx-LV „.,h  gii  the  bulldloE  trade,  aacarrl.t 

ynL^nd<.n?m  SUP£alNr£MD  the 
'rerlrtucwTw  wfuSON  k’wiS  ArchiteoU,  No.  1, 


ed. 


‘ANTED  TWO  STONE  CARVERS, 

GY^lUworln-Apply  to  J.  SMITH.  No.  U9.  Lower 
Uiriuiugham.  


w 

Camden  

TO  PLUMBERS.  _ , 

WANTED  a WOKKING  FOREMAN  to 

zfl.  .r  ib,  FbbbMb.  s"rs.r 

establlahmeut.  None  ue.d  appl^T  bn t n - ^ character,  from. 

Riled  .iiuilaraituatlona,  and  can  obuin*  ^^ 

Ingtou-.treet,  lallugton.N. . - 

Wanted,  by  Christmas  next,  a 

luaaent  “rrffut  and  ptevioua  engagemenU,  to 

AlXHirEUi'.^Po.t-oUice,  BirmlugU.uu. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  15,  1866. 


1862. 

iMTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

HONOURABLE 

MENTION 

FOR  SUPERIOR  DESIGN  AND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


JUROR  — Class  XXVI. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION, 
1851. 


CEILING  FLOWERS,  special  desisns 

PANEL  DECORATIONS,  TRUSSES,  CAPS,  &c.  IN  PAPIER 

MACHE  and  carton  PIERRE.  DECOEATIOIT  OP 

WILLIAm  WHITE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

50,  Great  Marylebone  street.  Loudon.  W " BUILDINGS 

ON  APpiSixiON.  SUPPLIED  W^OU^T  CHARGE. 


DESACHY'S  FIBROUS  PLASTER. 

GEORGE  JACKSON  & SONS, 

HAVIKO  BECOME  THE  PEOPRIBrrOttS  OF  THE  PATENT  BIGHTS  IK 

DESACHY’S  FIBROUS  PLASTER, 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL, 
EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE. 
18S5. 


JUROR-Class  XXX. 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
1862. 


Bfg  call  the  attention  of  Architecta  to  It*  CapabUlUae. 

<an  br«ketUighSn^,vo^dfMUla°£re'd'“the>i.'ttd“wtTflnted"Md”M'’*^T*"*''^^°°'*'®'^*'’ 

of  : fox  tb.  lining,  of  wall,  and  ceiUngl  .ndMVn“,^^“or?rnL"^^^^ 

o’;R'Sr.‘f€S,S-‘S'Hi  FEIZE  MEDAL-Class  X.  (c) 

INTFRWATiniUAI  rvu.D.xiH., 

SPECIMENS  CAN  BE  BEEN  AT  49,  RATHBONB  PLACE.  ” tKHATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

LESIONS  Made  for  ant  works 

pm™.  Ad.  S85T  JEIE  OR  APPUCAIIOR.  1862. 


rt  A T>m/^■KT  UP  LJJILINO  FLOWERS,  4c.  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

CARTON  PIEEEB  AND  PAPIER  MACHE  WORKS,  49,  EATHBONE  PLACE,  LONDON  W 

(Established  in  1780.)  ’ 


'}  ERICKMAKEE,  to  under- 1 Advertiser,  BRICK- 

SsgSSg-^S^ 


W.  .vx  m -rx  .M.  BDILDERa 

ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT 

••GENERAL  V.RRMaN  Kw  . 


ol'Jeclj 


" ERAL  KoAeMaN.  by  a Carpen.^t^l, 


ITT-  * ^Tm-n-r-A  , ARCHITECTS. 

l^ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN  of 

a^ary  mode»t.-AddreM,  J.  C.  85^  gon-'pV^r-H.rt’ 

Adverti-ser,  a SITUA- 

Addfeu.  I r'n"  f “^.PRACTI^  LEAD  BURNER^ 


TTT  A builders. 

WOOD 

a,  COD, (ant  einpIoytueuL  Tweuty-’lwo  an  object 

N.a'*"’' 


ip5rANTED,"T“RE!ENSGEMENT  as 

fpjb.  ..dbii,,,..;™,;,;  .f;;**-"™  .••■"'"••i.i. 

,«  ^ w-mb'ES; 


-TTT  4 SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

Z ' , aw-l  18.  Ha,  been  three  vea«  in  an  Arehiteof. 

" Addpe«.  W.  P.M.  Holly  Houm. 


"''ctJ/^T?  CONTRACTORS- 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS 

(nai  a schedule  of  ptlcea.  Bight  Uam- 

»X''The  BUlJer!"**“‘  ‘”^‘‘’■'’8  Urms.-Addn^’ 


A«, 


A AT  A OTHERS. 

A foreman,  or 

«teady,  energetic  man'-  ®FP«lenced. 

encw,  AgHd  43  p ? n moderate,  0 .od  refer- 


, T'J  bunders,  CONTRACTOILS.  4o.  ' 

A N i E D , an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

ESTlltATINO  CLERK,  by  a fir,t-ela-» 


w 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


„ I TTT  A BUILDERS. 

TXTANTFD  .''5'”’”'?™' wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

W Inj  . Birnl™  ® Advertiser,  JOINER  by  h.,L  „•“>■  “•ibu.. « u.  ouS.. 

j:  Pbbnt'i j sr,s“ r a™/?!”;,.*”  b“,v -•■ ‘^s ssSb^^t{;,"r %•;  “7^  ■ 

pace  of  "The  Builder."  wuntry.-AddreM.  014,  , towu—AdUiee,.  W.  B.  63.  H*’.field-.(r.=f  c.-f.,'.  ". 


otr  (iiiantitie,. 
— referenci 

Stainfurd-.treeL 


I "istes  for  a RE-ENGAGE- 

I , cey.  auureea,  A.  II,  Ratngr>rt-pl«9,  Rotlierhlthe,  8-E. 


^YANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

eneXtlc  I — 

and  Roman  Cemenu.  WiJlbe  at  llhwrlM Irl^  I Bll’H-OBRS  AND  BKICKMAKPbjj 

..f.r..,,.  -b  c.  M.  „„  of  a,,  Tiv„“.,i;  '•"*  i (pHE  Advertiser  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGE- 


A.  £Sr^Lt^?  North,  just  completing  a 

'««*  auantitle,  raonihW^f ’aAS?rWF?OHT3^o?ofhtrV°L 
Addreea,  s.  W.  Poat-oibce,  Midule.borough  " CAating,.- 

PATENT  EIRE  - BRICK 

rre»h  warm  ,Jr  and  lusure  i , ^ 

d"7.’:Ki;?''3',r  “ ™!S»rs2  z.' oL’s 

.bd  4ib,  ™»d,;.„.i.,%E,'.’,;’s7'a  ;s:Si.-fb.i'“„';°“i; 

» "'■‘F-'H'S  BTOVKOoilPANY. 

YKTffi.  umwooD.'b  bSmZCkXX,  n,S°ZX; 


p.L,'be.;'.7.r,krKi,'S, !!“,  T“  .I’lL? 


ITT  « mn-DER,. 

Y\/  ANTED,  an  ENGaGEMEN  T as  CLERK 

take  off  qoautitle, 

E^BRLENC^“te 


mxTT?  A 7*^  bi^ildbrs  and  contracvors 

I I th^  Advertiser  seeks  a SITUATION  with 


I TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTRFbr 

ACCOUNTANTS,  disengaged'  after 

—e.  Flrat-Cliu,  refereucea-Addrea,,  A.  M.  Z.  Oaceof-'Tbe 


)rmea,nre  any  oi  wgru,  or, 

«nf  V building  trade.-, 

re  of  Mr.lldy,  28.  Duke  itreet.  Bloomsbury.  W^. 


,'’7  tte  Advertiser,  a SITDA- 

y dbb  be  giv.b.-Addre«.  552.  Offic  .f  ■ Tb.  Bblld.,."  ’ 

W siSwibSoJ  ^bUMBER,  a 

TXT  A 


? an  Archi- 
ve well,  and  (he 
X or  Gothic  detign, 
n been  accnatomed 


E * °°  ’®  turret  clocks.— 

dt  Clock!  mlWblTtor  .“b  ;.  S„.7b.7  , "1?’  “ “"  “""•‘"oUob 

s:i?;:£;.dnsr„''fH““S 

d7.-i, »'  d;H.'nr.i”r.s-a”/,’s;TJ7a; 

MarmeCompa.,  Factory?  ,;avoy.;tr“et.  ^t?,i‘d.  ^n^^^^  “■ 


pOLONOEAU  and  8EYSSEL 
^ ASPHALTE. 

I8TABLISBBD 


y'•s,r^■a  rTyxy,T,xe„  TO  architects. 
QOMPEpTION.-The  Advertiser,  a first- 
^GAG^IEN^rtown  e'5?Kmm''r;;rir‘’'*“,\“’  *1  °P*“ 

L Z.  Mr.  PIgott.  PublLher.  MS.  KwnfnX  p"k  )o^’ 


W 


'.il"3KSS;st2=?.-; 


Ukeotf  rntp,  deiab,  Ar  ■tr  v^:.' 


A^Evo"!;?Ra«p^??  desirous  of  an 


A man,  capable  of  making  small 

Apply.  by°  “w^onl'r'uil’n';  tori'oK  f’® 

' -yference,,  4e.  to  BEACON.  Office  of  " T^'bJiWW’  ® 


-V,..  ,,.uwuroniy}.  Jigtd  a3  ltRfBr.nw  tr  L . 7 

^me  Tree-cottage,.  PrlUu-road.^Emir  G«ei!w?'hT^ 


TT-’- A TLTfTsTy-ry  TO  BUILDCRa 

StKinore  Vilil  Mym“v.  K.Z  «iU,red.-Addr«,.  u.  vt 


TTT  A -VTm-ry-ry  ARCfllTECUS, 

W by 


a good  (Joihic  Draoghl.r 
-y-Jimen,  of  drawing  can  i 
t.  PeotouvUie.  N. 


well  up  In  pempeclire.  Ag«d 
:en.— Address.  K.  D.  S,  Heuiy- 


TX7  BUILDERS. 


• r RNOaGEmW'T' 

Scotch  kiln.,  at  p^rTm 

be  given.— Addrta,,  T.  G j 


bum  Claoifa,  .dote 
■o  Superintend.  Good  reference  can 
ffice,  Siublton-bill,  Kingston.  Surrey. 


A YOUNG  Man,  aged  23,  of  hirrhiv 

-iri.  teipectable  connexion,  who  ba,  h,w.n  .n.  ’ a ^ 

pr^Ucal‘r^irof'b"SfidS^^^^^^  •Ojn6‘know“dJe*7r'tho 


!.pSsr5”fdrcS  ssif, s"';;,,".'  •yst.sff?; 

I^u'p^?m.tTt?g\'hegl'^neIa^i?m'or 

t;Si,*P.:u“  'wFKliQToiCls!”pS“ra‘?.SSf 

Coiiiitry  BulMere  eiipplied  with  Asiih-ylte  in  Bulk  for  corerlitf 
rooting,.  Barn  Hoora.  4c.  with  iu«triiclic.ns  to  lav  it  .inwn  “ 


Plaster  enrichments 

CEILING  FTOWERS,  SHOP  FRONT  TRUSSES  * 

ArtA  J J^OYAL  arms,  capitals,  ' 

MESSRS.  HERBERT,  MODELLERS 

R«.t  0.1  ST.  PANCRA3.  * 

n aud  really  for  moulding  Sa  ner  Ih 

Best  Fine  While  Plaster,  fa.  6d.  per  cwt  Coarse  ditto,  fa.  ^ per  owt. 


A rtr-r-Ty-Tx  . TO  ARCHITECTS. 

«id  gentry.- Addre.:rJ.‘l?  IW-offl"ce)‘’E^f  Q^^Ve^S; 


4 K CEMENT  MERCHANTS.  4c. 

A.  requires  an 

lefereace.-Addre.,  L C ^«''™'P<mdei.c.,  Sc.  First-class 

uaress,  L,  c.  cate  of  Mr.  Crumpton,  352,  Walworth-road 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


whop-shutter  shoe. 

HALF®  SECURED  by  the  above  at 

SHUTTER  BA^R®^B>P^  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DHSTRUCnVu 
w>,.n  ®H  ^ "f*rred  to  in  every  public  street  In  London, 

When  '^ove.^send  FINISHED  THIOKHaBS  of 


ijSbntbere.aDd  the  way  they  go  np? 


onuiieis.aDd  the  ■ 

Bold  by  all  Ironmonget..  auu  eue  inventor 

GEOKOB  JENNINGS. 
Bnglneering  Depot,  Palace  Wharf, 
Btaugate.  Lambeth,  S. 


G 


_UN  cotton  for  BLASTING 

extenrtM  use  Of  this  ■-  -- 


-The 


•ial  baa  enabled  the  Manufacturers 
d'Th.w  •,“"*•''8  » LARGE  REDUCTION  In  PRICE 

d uitL?®  attention  uf  those  Interested  in  Mining 

iv^  »avliig  In  time  and  cost  which 

ly  be  effected  by  the  introduetlou  ofGun  Cotton  — Dlreolloui  far 

PEESriCE  !l  c3“5;3“.°„rtS2,?,‘S';  “ TBOKAS 

Wolks,  hiowmarket!  ^ '>  Gup  Cotton 
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Competition  versus  Co-operation. 


St  was  ciryly  remarked  by 
Sheridan,  on  an  occasion 
when  comments  were  some- 
I what  freely  passed  on  the 
[ manner  in  which  the  Prince 
Regent  appropriated  the 
main  credit  of  the  great 
events  of  1814  or  1815, 
"Yes,  bnt  what  he  most 
prides  himself  upon  is  the 
late  abundant  harvest.” 
Some  of  onr  contempo- 
raries have  received  a very 
similar  rebuke,  the  wit  of 
which  has  been  the  more 
pungent  from  the  fact  that 
it  emanates  from  a quarter 
so  little  to  be  suspected  of 
any  undue  tendency  to 
jocosity  as  the  Statistical 
Society.  The  steady  ad- 
vance in  material  pros- 
perity which  has  charac- 
terised the  past  thirty- 
three  years  has  been  so 
generally  attributed  to  the 
results  of  legislation  that  many  people  have 
assumed  the  sequence  to  be  both  natural 
and  undoubted.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  brings 
forward  the  incongruous  fact  that  in  America, 
where  legislation  has  been  active  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  which 
it  has  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
advance  has  been  even  greater  than  among  our- 
selves. Free  trade  may  have  increased,  or  may 
have  checked,  the  increase  of  national  prosperity, 
bnt  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  increase  .in 
question  has  been  the  result  of  free -trade 
legislation  in  England,  and  of  protective  legisla- 
tion in  America.  The  necessary  inference  is, 
convinced  as  we  are  of  the  advantages  of  free 
trade,  that  wo  must  look  deeper  than  legislation 
in  order  to  discover  the  true  source  of  national 
welfare. 

That  source  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  formation  and  use  of  railways. 
The  suggestion  is  at  least  free  from  the  objection 
that  attaches  to  the  theory  of  either  the  free 
trader  or  the  protectionist : it  is  not  confronted 
by  hostile  facts ; for  in  each  of  the  instances  cited 
as  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  material 
progress  the  growth  of  the  railway  system  is 
conspicuous.  But  to  attribute  the  advance  in 
national  wealth  exclusively  to  railways  is  to  put 
the  part  for  the  whole,  and  to  fall  into  an  error 
but  little  less  illogical  than  that  of  the  writers 
and  speakers  who  discern  in  parliamentary 
action,  or  in  external  force  brought  to  bear  upon 
parliamentary  action,  the  panacea  for  all  national 
evils,  and  the  source  of  all  national  welfare. 

That  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a great  national 
benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  No  less  is  that  man  a 
benefactor  who,  diverting  a portion  of  the  soil 
from  agriculture  converts  it  into  practicable 
roads.  It  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  social  life  in  other  countries 
or  in  other  times  to  appreciate  how  important 
an  element  in  civilization,  and  how  essential 
even  to  the  due  production  and  distribution  of 
human  food,  is  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
system  of  internal  communication.  A short 
residence  in  Sicily  or  in  Calabria  would  bring 
this  truth  home  to  the  mind  with  fuller  force 


than  any  number  of  well-poised  columns  of 
double-leaded  letter-press.  If  such  be  the  im- 
portance of  ordinary  roads,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
introduction  of  a mode  of  transport,  in  a sixth 
of  the  time  and  at  a third  of  the  cost  as  regards 
merchandise  and  passenger  traffic,  which  at  the 
same  time  has  facilitated  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence in  a far  greater  ratio,  and  which 
has  been  attended  by  the  perfection  of  a tele- 
graph system  which  places  at  the  command  of 
the  public  a more  speedy  and  certain  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence  than  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  Government  could  formerly  attain  for  its 
most  important  despatches,  must  have  had  a 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  development  of 
national  wealth. 

But  the  road,  or  the  railway,  necessary  as 
each  is  to  commercial  activity,  is  not  in  itself  a 
source  of  production.  Free  exchange  of  com- 
modities, rapid  transmission  of  intelligence, 
facilitate  and  stimulate  production,  bnt  produce 
nothing  themselves.  A railway  across  the  desert 
would  be  of  little  service  were  the  termini  in 
the  desert  itself,  and  unconnected  with  the 
main  stream  of  European  and  Indian  traffic. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  century  has 
been  the  enormous  increase  of  producing  power- 
the  service  rendered  to  man  by  the  steam-engine 
in  its  thousand  modes  of  application  ; and  the 
locomotive  has  but  served  to  wait  on  the 
increased  production  of  its  elder  brother,  the 
stationary  engine. 

No  greater  public  service  can  be  rendered  at 
the  present  moment  than  the  demonstration 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  cited  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  how  little  physical  progress  depends 
upon  political  causes.  Slavery  has  been  almost 
banished  from  the  earth  during  the  last  ninety 
years,  but  mankind  during  that  period  of  time 
have  been  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact,  that  a 
slave  more  potent  than  those  of  any  Oriental 
tale  of  magic  has  been  born  for  their  service, 
and  has  been  steadily,  though  slowly,  acquiring 
bis  present  gigantic  proportions.  Opinions  may 
change,  parties  may  contend,  monarchies  may 
rise  and  fall, — one  power  alone  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  that  a power  which  tends, 
more  and  more,  to  place  nature  in  subjection  to 
mankind,  to  raise  the  position  of  man  upon  earth 
by  performing,  by  mechanical  means,  the  greater 
part  of  the  drudgery  of  labour. 

Violent  and  persistent  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  British  work- 
men from  that  golden  future  which  the  steady 
development  of  the  productive  power  of  ma- 
chinery opens  to  their  legitimate  expectations, 
and  to  lead  them  to  seek,  through  the  tedious 
and  stormy  steps  of  complex  political  experi- 
ment, an  amelioration  of  condition  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  associative  instead  of  the 
competitive  principle,  might  commence  to- 
morrow. Let  our  fellow-labourers  reflect  for 
a moment  on  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century  under  three  of  the  most 
dissimilar  forms  of  Government  possible  in 
civilized  life.  Let  them  see  how  little  the  cen- 
tralized Imperialism  of  Prance,  the  mingled 
institutions  of  our  own  country,  or  the  majority- 
rule  of  the  American  Republic,  has  affected  the 
welfare  of  the  respective  countries.  Post  hoc, 
or  propter  hoc,  under  or  in  spite  of  political  con- 
ditions the  most  dissimilar,  the  untiring  toil  of 
the  steam-engine  has  created,  in  each  case,  an 
ever-increasing  wealth  for  the  citizen. 

And  yet  what  steam,  what  mechanical  science 
has  done,  is  little  to  what  might  have  been  the 
case.  We  do  nob  speak  of  the  columns  cited  by 
the  statistician  alone,  but  of  that  increase  in  the 
real  well-being  of  the  community, — that  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number, — which  must 
ever  be  the  aim  of  him  who  would  aspire  to  the 
fame  of  a true  statesman,  or  of  a mere  teacher 
of  mankind.  Let  us  see  for  a moment  what  might 
have  been  done  for  our  islands  by  only  two  of 
the  many  applications  of  the  steam-engine  to 


the  service  of  man,  had  that  application  been 
directed  by  an  enlightened  foresight,  and  an  un- 
selfish patriotism. 

The  country  visitor  to  London  who  peeps  at 
the  gilded  splendours  of  the  House  of  Lords  may 
fail  to  recognise,  if  he  have  not  his  English  his- 
tory at  his  fingers’  ends,  what  it  is  that  forms 
the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  what  was 
the  profound  national  conviction  symbolised  by 
“the  Woolsack.”  Still  less  can  the  visitor  to 
Manchester  or  Leeds  now  realise  the  jealousy 
that  was  entertained  among  our  forefathers 
when  the  import  of  “ cotton  wool  ” first  began  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  the  farmers  and  sheep- 
owners  of  the  day,  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  annual  import  of  170  tone  of 
this  vegetable  commodity,  while  already  aftbrd- 
ing  the  means  of  considerable  industrial  acti- 
vity, gave  little  indication  of  that  enormous 
supply  from  which,  sixty  years  later,  the  steam 
looms  of  Lancashire  were  destined  to  clothe  the 
world.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  times  that 
quantity,  more  than  a thousand  million  of  pounds 
weight,  supply  our  present  annual  consumption, 
being  just  about  ten  times  the  weight  of  wool 
annually  wrought  into  fabrics.  Cotton  cloth 
such  as,  at  the  earlier  date,  was  saleable  at  the 
price  of  Gs.  per  yard,  is  now  procurable  at  leas 
than  a twenty-fourth  of  that  price.  Such  has 
been  the  stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufacture 
produced  by  the  application  of  steam  power 
under  the  direction  of  private  enterprise. 

The  result  has  been  without  precedent.  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
have  reason  very  greatly  to  pride  ourselves 
on  the  form  which  it  has  assumed.  In  what 
manner  has  the  national  wealth  been  increased 
by  this  enormous  increase  of  productive  power? 
The  economist  may  point  to  a few  newly-raised 
palatial  residences,  and  will  reply  that  4,000,000 
of  people  are  supported  by  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. He  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
annualreturns  of  the  trade  amount  to  85,000, OOOL 
sterling.  That  is  to  say,  that  an  invention 
which  has  enabled  its  possessors  to  clothe  the 
world,  and  to  produce  that  clothing  at  less  than 
one  halfpenny  for  what  used  to  cost  a shilling, 
has  been  so  handled  among  us  that  its  best 
praise  is  that  it  supports  a fifth  of  the  population 
of  England  at  the  munificent  rate  of  Ss.  2d.  per 
week  per  head.  And  out  of  this  8s.  2d.,  be  it 
remembered,  have  to  be  deducted  all  the  large 
fortunes, — the  60,0001.  per  annum  of  one  manu- 
facturer, the  50,000Z.  of  another, — all  interest 
on  capital,  all  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  all 
depreciation  of  property.  Out  of  this  83.  2d.  per 
head  have  to  be  paid  all  profits  of  manufacturers, 
all  salaries  of  the  higher  order,  all  rent  of  the 
“ hands  ” crowded  into  dense'  and  unwholesome 
neighbourhoods  to  wait  on  the  great  Genius  of 
the  loom.  Truly,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  has  been  but  little  increased  by 
. the  use  we  have  made  of  the  steam-loom  and  the 


spinning-jenny. 

Had  such  a spirit  of  association  for  mutual 
welfare  as  underlay  the  idea  of  the  old  guilds, 
of  the  military  orders,  of  that  most  ancient  of 
existing  brotherhoods  which  dates  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  fiolomon  late  among  their  tradi- 
tions, directed  the  employment  of  steam  manu- 
facture to  the  fabrication  of  cotton  goods,  bow 
different  might  have  been  the  consequence. 
Had  such  an  amaziug  economy  been  handled 
with  prudence,  what  might  have  been  the  result? 
Had  A,  B,  and  C,  instead  of  each  rushing  to 
undersell  the  other,  and  to  pile  up  thousands  in 
hot  haste,  when  they  might  have  leisurely 
accumulated  hundreds  of  thousands  for  them- 
selves and  others,  agreed  on  a common  plan  of 
action,  what  might  not  have  been  effected  for 
the  country  ? Had  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics 
been  gradually  reduced  to  a fourth,  instead  of  a 
twenty-fourth,  of  its  former  rate,  and  had  the 
difference  been  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  operatives,  to  the 
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alleviation  of  tbe  burdens  of  the  nation,  how 
different  a tale  should  we  now  have  to  tell.  If 
the  demand  had  been  proportionate  to  that 
created  ; if,  instead  of  increasing  28()-fold,  it  had 
increased  but  46-fold,  an  annual  net  profit  of 
twenty-three  millions  sterling  would  now  be 
earned  by  the  cotton  manufacture.  If  the 
world  paid  the  same  sum  annually  for  cotton  as 
it  does  now,  the  profit  on  the  manufacture  would 
considerably  exceed  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Cotton,  so  handled,  would 
have  borne  all  the  expenses  of  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service,  and  paid  interest  on  tbe  whole 
national  debt. 

Let  us  look  at  a later  service  of  the  Genius  of 
the  boiler.  Forty  years  ago,  if  a man  wished 
to  go  at  bis  own  time  and  at  bis  own  pace  into 
the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  post.  Over  good 
roads  he  might  make  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
per  hour,  and  over  cheap  roads  be  might  post  at 
eighteen-pence  per  mile  j turnpikes,  however, 
having  to  be  added.  If  greater  speed  was  to  be 
gaiued,  he  had  to  take  four  horses.  For  goods 
there  were  no  means  of  speedy  transit,  and  the 
cheapest  transport,  that  by  canal,  was  at  themercy 
of  the  canal  proprietors,  both  as  to  time  and  as 
to  price.  The  swiftest  travelling  in  the  world, 
that  by  one  or  two  of  the  Shrewsbury  coaches, 
attained,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  exceptional 
velocity  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour  over  one  or 
two  of  the  most  level  stages.  The  Quicksilver 
Hail,  to  Falmouth,  made  eleven  miles  per  hour 
over  all  ground.  Look  at  our  present  rates  of 
speed  on  railways, — our  present  tariff  of  prices. 
If  ever  there  was  an  invention  that  should  have 
enriched  those  who  carried  it  out,  it  was  that  of 
steam  locomotion. 

How  have  we  reaped  the  liarvest  ? How  has 
unlimited  competition  enriched  the  nation  in 
this  respect  ? It  is  true  that  we  have  our  rail- 
ways, — some  13,000  miles  of  iron  road  dividing 
the  counties  of  the  three  kingdoms, — a mile  of 


among  the  holders  of  railway  capital  might,  with 
prudent  management,  have  now  been  paying 
interest  and  profit  on  a well-employed  and 
gradually-increasing  total  of  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling ; or, 
otherwise  regarded,  the  profit  on  r^lways  might 
by  this  time  have  repaid  the  entire  expense  of 
iheir  construction,  and  have  been  bringing  in  to 
the  investors  or  to  the  State  a free  annual 
revenue  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions. 

In  the  above  figures  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
They  are  tbe  simple  results  of  the  facts  laid  be- 
fore the  Statistical  Society.  That  the  four 
hundred  and  odd  millions  invested  in  railways 
have  not,^  for  some  twenty  years  past,  returned 
to  the  proprietors  the  bare  average  interest  of 
money,  is  a fact.  That  the  great  results  of  the 
cotton  trade  aflbrd  to  the  producers  the  stipend 
of  Is.  2d.  per  head  per  diem  is  the  product  of  a 
mere  sum  in  reduction.  It  is  true  that,  how- 
ever little  these  persons  have  made  the  best  of 
their  property,  others  have  greatly  benefited  by 
their  exertion.  Europe,  India,  Africa,  America, 
as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  better 
for  getting  two  shillings’  worth  of  cotton  goods 
for  a halfpenny.  Every  man  who  takes  a 
jonrney,  every  man  who  writes  a letter,  is  the 
better  off  for  the  investment  which  has  proved 
so  nnremunerative  to  the  railway  shareholders. 
It  is  in  this  way, — indirectly  rather  than  di- 
rectly, — that  the  great  services  of  the  steam- 
engine  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  community.  It 
may  be  called  a buppy  accident.  It  is  out  of 
the  usual  course  of  things.  No  man  would  lay 
out  lOOjOOOL  in  a factory  merely  that  the 
natives  of  Guinea  might  be  supplied  with  waist- 
cloths  in  return  for  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
number  of  elephants’  tusks  which  they  used  for- 
merly to  have  to  pay.  No  one  would  have  taken 
a London,  Chatliam,  and  Dover  debenture  with 
the  view  that  his  neighbour  should  be  able  more 


Ime,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  every  six  miles  conveniently  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition.  We 
and  a half  of  country.  But  at  what  cost  to  the  ! have  referred  to  only  two  forms  of  our  manifold 
proprietors,  and.  therefore,  at  what  cost  to  the  . industries.  But  the  example  is  not  exceptional, 
community  ? If  we  take  the  average  interest  of  And  if  we  sec  that  the  great  sources  of  national 


money  at  5 per  cent.,  the  -I’-IC  per  cent,  annual 
profit  uow  earned  on  the  426,000,0001.  of  capital 
embarked  in  railways  represents  a loss  to  the  pro- 
prietors, if  capitalized,  of  upwards  of  4O,000,00OL 
sterling. 

But  this  is  far  from  a fair  statement  of  the ... 

case.  Forty  millions  sterling  represent  but  a '■  more  rapidly  in  the  road  to  ruin, 
part  of  the  price  which  the  railway  proprietors 
of  Great  Britain  have  had  to  pay  for  the  honour 
of  constructing  our  communications,  and  the 
advance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty -six  millions 
of  money.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  profils  on 
railways  did  not  exceed  three  and  a half  per 


wealth  are,  from  tbe  want  of  the  true  spirit  of 
patriotic  and  of  craftsmanlike  association  and 
of  brotherhood,  rendered  only  incidentally  in- 
stead of  directly  contributary  to  our  national 
wealth,  we  may  well  tremble  at  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  spur  our  operative  classes  yet 


THE  LATE  DAVID  EGBERTS,  E.A. 


- - - We  cheerfully  resume  what  we  have  to  say 

cent.,  they  have  but  slowly  worked  up  to  their  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  useful,  laborious 

present  modest  ratio.  ' ' ’ 

The  cause  of  this  must  be  fresh  in  tho  memory^ 
of  many  to  whom  the  names  of  Owen  and  of 
Arkwright  are  unfamiliar  sounds.  lu  1845,  the 
men  who  had  been  courageous  enough  to  carry 
out  the  groat  experiment  of  steam  locomotion 
had  begun  to  reap  a fair  return  for  their  venture. 

The  great  lines  were  paying  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Then  came  the  mania.  Owners  of  a good 
property  threw  it  in  the  mire.  Owners  of  no 
property  rushed  to  create  or  to  invent  one. 

Lines  of  railway  were  projected  and  grasped  at 
by  the  pnblic  which  the  whole  male  population 
of  the  islands,  if  set  to  work  on  them  by  a 
en  masse,  could  not  have  constructed  within  the 
appointed  time.  Parliament  took  the  wave  at 
the  flow.  Parliament  then,  and  ever  since,  did 
all  th.at  ;iegislation  could  effect  to  render  good 
lines  bankrupt,  and  to  cause  the  construction  of 
lines  containing  the  elements  of  bankruptcy.  We 
know  the  result.  It  was  that  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dog  and  his  shadow.  If  we  estimate  the  actual 
length  of  duplicate,  competing,  and  unnecessary 
railways ; tho  enormous  cost  of  Parliamentary 
expenses  ; the  enormous  costs  of  land,  owing  to 
corruption,  competition,  and  false  legislation- 
the  increased  price  of  iron,  of  labour,  and  of  all 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  railways; 
tho  increased  cost  of  working  the  existing  lines 
from  these  causes,— we  shall  probably  be  far 
within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  tbe  loss  of  rail- 
way proprietors  as  a body  at  two  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling.  True,  it  may  be  uiged,  almost 
every  mile  of  railway  may  be  hereafter  useful. 

Bat  let  it  be  remembered  that  a sum  of  money 
spent  fourteen  years  before  it  earns  any  return 
IS  economically  lost.  It  may  as  well,  while  inte- 
rest  on  money  is  the  rule  of  commercial  relations 
be  cast  into  the  sea.  On  the  whole,  then,  there 
IS  little  room  to  doubt  chat  the  nineteen  millions 
sterlmg  which  now  are  distributed  as  interest 


and  honourable  life.*  In  the  first  place,  we  will 
give  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  Hr.  Bailantine’s 
memoir,  a letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  the 
painter  himself,  "touching  ” the  Masonic  punch- 
bowl of  Robert  Burns,  made  by  the  hands  of  the 
poet’s  mason  brother-in-law,  Armour,  from  a 
well-selected  piece  of  black  luveraiy  marble : 

“ Fitzroy-atreet,  23rd  Nov,,  1857. 

I send  yon,  enclosed,  a cutting  from  the  Scottman  news- 
paper  relative  to  your  inlereBtiDg  article  on  Burns’s 
Punch  Bowl.  There  is,  however,  one  gap  in  the  narra- 
tive which  you  may,  in  common  with  mj sell’,  still  deem  of 
some  interest, — tbe  name  of  ‘ the  vintner  publican,’  who 
at  one  time  prized  the  bowl  so  highly,  but  ultimately 
parted  with  it  so  easily.  I think  I can  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. 

In  1920  I was  scene-painter  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glas- 
gow, under  the  management  of  Henry  Mason,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Kembles.  In  the  company  was  an  actor 
called  ‘Jack  Shaw,’  a rather  impulsive  and  eccentric 
character,  a favourite  with  tho  audience  from  his  skill  iu 
singing  Scottish  songs,  particularly  those  of  Burns.  I 
have  often  heard  him  boast  of  the  happy  days  when"  he 
kept  tbe  house  alluded  to  and  was  proprietor  of  the  cele- 
brated  punch-bowl,  and  of  the  many  distinguished  coun- 
trymen it  brought  to  hia  house  to  fill  and  carouse  over  it. 
I do  not  remember  that  he  ever  stated  why  he  lost  the 
bowl,  or  rather  tbe  house  (in  the  Strand,  1 always  under- 
stoodt)  that  contained  it;  but  his  own  impulsive  charac- 
ter, to  say  nothing  of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  actor’s  life  (for 
with  chat  of  ‘ mine  host'  he  coupled  that  of  chorus-master 
ofCoyent  Garden),  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  his 
pledging  the  bowl,  and  afterwards  selling  the  duplicate  to 
.Mr.  Hastie.  Poor  Jack!  He  must  have  been  in  great 
straits  before  he  relinquished  this  relic  of  our  national 
David  Roberts.” 

And  her©  we  may  observe,  by  way  of 
parenthesis  or  postscript,  that  the  ample  and 
well-proportioned  punch-bowl  of  Robert  Burns 
was  bequeathed  by  Archibald  Hastie  (a  saddler 
by  trade),  in  November,  1857,  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Never  more  to  haggis  and 
haddock-fed  recipients  of  these  and  other  crea- 
ture comforts  of  this  earth  will  that  silver- 


* See  p.  899,  anla. 
t The  house,  we  ai  w 
Adelphi,  Su-mJ.  'What  number? 


since  assured,  was  in  Adam-street, 


rimmed  bowl  of  Inverary  marble  diffuse  a fra- 
grant steam  of  Scotland’s  drink ; of  whisky 
cautiously  mixed  with  scalding  Tweed  or  Thames, 
cunningly  flavoured  with  thirst-provoking  sugar, 
and  like-cunningly  intermingled  with  thirst- 
allaying  lemon. 

Of  the  nationality  and  clinging  together  of 
Scottish  artists  in  London,  we  have  a pleasing 
illustration  in  the  volume  before  ns.  When. 
(1831)  Patrick  Nasmyth  died,  in  Hercules- 
buildings,  Lambeth,  twelve  Scottish  artists,  re- 
sident in  London,  not  only  buried  him,  but 
erected  a monument  to  his  memory,  still  to  be 
SGQn  in  Lambeth  new  churchyard.  Their  names 
merit  preservation  ; — Autbony  Stewart,  John 
Wilson,  Andrew  Geddes,  Andrew  Robertson, 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  John  Burnet,  Robert  Edmond- 
stone,  William  Kidd,  David  Wilkie,  James 
Stewart,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  David  Roberts. 

The  father  of  Nasmyth,  and  tho  father  as  well 
of  " the  Scottish  School  of  Landscape  Painting,” 
as  Mr.  Ballantine  properly  designates  him,  was 
sensibly  affected  by  this  touching  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  his  son,  and  wrote,  as  ioHows,  to 
Roberts : — 

"47,  Tork-plaee,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  19, 1831. 
My  dear  Friend, — Your  moat  aciiT®  ami  excellent 
assistance  in  doing  everything  in  my  absence,  requisite  in 
consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  my  eldest  sou 
Patrick,  has  placed  me  and  my  fsajilv  under  obligations 
which  it  is  out  of  our  power  ever  to  repay.  I aiii  fully 
informed  of  the  kind  intentions  of  you  and  his  artistic 
friends  to  put  up  a stone,  as  a memorial  of  how  bis  great 
talents  were  appreciated  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  opinion,  and  >hall  be  obliged  by  your  allowing  m© 
and  my  family  to  contribute  our  share.  I hope  you  will 
inform  your  friends  of  my  high  sense  of  their  kindness; 
and  with  Mrs.  Nasmyth  and  my  fauiily's  kindest  remem- 
brances, and  every  wish  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  I 
remain,  my  deax  friend,  yours  moat  sincerely, 

Alex.  NAS-iiXTH.” 

There  are  few  instances  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  where  the  graves  of  English  artists  have 
been  “ marked  ” by  English  artists,  without  f.id 
from  other  sources.  Tho  grave  of  William 
Hilton,  R.A.,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy,  in 
London,  was  thus  marked,  and  properly,  too, 
for  Hilton  upheld  the  English  school  of  Historic 
Painting. 

" What  various  ills,” — 

" What  various  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol,” — 
artists  have  suffered  in  a like  manner  with  the 
scholar;  but  artists  have  found  affluent  friends, 
and  such  a friend  Roberts  found  in  Lord  North- 
wick — a minor  Sir  George  Beaumont  of  his  day. 
Digest  this  acceptable  letter  : — 

" Lord  Northwick  writes,  under  the  cover  of  an  enclo- 
sure, to  Mr.  Stanfield,  to  say  how  much  he  has  been 
pleased  with  Mr.  D.  Roberts's  admirable  picture  of 
■ Notre  Dame  de  Rouen,'  and  that  the  oftener  he  has  seen 
it  the  more  gratification  it  has  atl'orded  him  ; and  that  he 
has  found  it  more  and  more  attractive  every  time  he  hos 
visited  the  gallery.  Indeed,  he  likee  the  pietnru  so  weU, 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  one  painted  for  him  of  tho 
same  size  (and  if  Mr.  Roberts  could  vary  it  to  his  own 
itisfaction)  of  the  same  cathedral,  for  one  of  the  eihi- 
_ tions  next  year.  He  has  also  proposed  that  Mr.  Stan- 
field should  paint  him  a companion  picture  of  the  same 
size;  and  Lord  N.  proposes,  if  both  accept  the  commission, 
that  the  two  pictures  be  exhibited  together  next  season. 

Lord  N.  would  be  glad  of  the  favour  of  a line  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  desires  that  he  will  name  the  price  that  he 
shall  expect  for  his  picture,  which  he  begs  may  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  and  labour  he  may  feel  inclineff  to 
bestow  upon  it,  iu  order  to  make  it  a highly-finished  pro- 
duction, and  creditable  to  the  talents  Mr.  Roberts  has 
already  evinced.” 

There  is  another  letter  from  Lord  Northwick 
to  our  painter  of  a like  warm-hearted,  open- 
pursed  character : — 

"And,  therefore,  that  no  more  be  said  here. 

We,  unto  it,  refer  the  reader.”* 

That  ia,  see  Mr.  Ballantine’s  acceptable  quarto. 

At  a time  when  public  atatnea  engross  the 
attention  of  most  thinking  and  most  uTi-thinking 
committees  and  sub-committees,  let  us  see  what 
deep-studying  David  of  Edinburgh  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  He  is  writing  to  his  deserving 
and  much  cherished  friend,  D.  R.  Hay— a name 
(and  now,  only  a name)  known  to  oar  readers  : — 
"I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  decision  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  Scott  [air  Walter^  Monument.  I'hose  of 
the  committee  who  stick  to  the  good  old  fashion,  and 
think  that  a monument  cannot  be  a monument  unless  it 
contains  somedumbie  imitation  of  tbo  person  it  ia  intended 
to  commemorate,  should  look  at  the  figure  of  Lord  Mel- 
rih®  00  the  top  of  his  column  which  already  graces  your 
fair  city.  As  to  my  own  designs,  I thought  they  might 
give  an  idea  to  others,  and  that  was  the  reason  I maJo 
them.  I knew  there  would  be  a prejudice  against  employ- 
ing a person  like  me,  who  bad  never  been  directly  engaged 
in  such  work." 

David  Roberts’s  “jonrnal,”  though  slight,  is 
interesting.  We  never  laugh  outright  as  we  did 
years  ago  over  note-making  Sir  David  Wilkie’s, 
who,  when  busy  with  his  Ikmoug  “ Village  Festi- 
val,” made  this  entry  in  hia  diary  : — 

" Among  other  calls,  hod  one  from  the  tax-gatherer." 


Deo.  2-2,  1866.] 
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In  a beaotifnl  piece  of  typography  like  the 
volume  we  nnwilUngly  close,  we  are  sorry  to 
note  an  editorial  slip.  The  president  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Arts,  after  Lawrence  and 
bc/orc  Eastlake,  was  not  Martin  Arthur  Shee,  as 
he  is  made  to  sign  bis  Caveodish-square  letter  of 
1837,  but  Martin  Archer  Shee.  David  Roberts’s 
esteemed  son-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Bicknell,  is  a 
collector  of  artists’  autographs,  llow  did  this 
escape  his  “judging  eye?” 

We  cannot  part  company  with  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine’s  biography  of  his  friend  without  recurring 
to  an  example  of  importance  which  all  prolific 
painters  would  do  well  to  copy.  Roberts,  as  we 
have  before  now  mentioned,  like  Claude,  kept  a 
kind  of  "Liber  veritatis”  or  a book  of  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  all  his  pictures,  with  measure- 
ments and  prices,  and  names  of  purchasers. 
Reproductions  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the 
Biography.  With  such  a valuable  volume  for 
reference,  it  will  be  indeed  difficult  to  palm  off 
a counterfeit  Roberts  for — a true  David. 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROVIDING 
DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Professor  Huyter  Lewis, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bell  having  been  called  upon, 
agreed  with  Professor  Kerr,  that  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  a wide  sense, 
the  capital  embarked  must  be  so  invested  as  to 
give  a profitable  return.  Many  persons  might 
be  induced  to  invest  a few  hundred  pounds  in 
the  speculation  if  they  could  depend  upon  getting 
5 or  6 per  cent.,  who  could  not  afford  to  give  251. 
as  a donation  to  assist  the  ol  ject  in  view.  The 
persons  who  dogmatised  on  this  subject  appeared 
to  set  out  with  the  idea  that  the  working-man 
must  have  a sitiing-room,  scullery,  kitchen,  and 
two  or  three  bed-rooms.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
was  more  than  the  poor  roan  was  accustomed 
to, — was  more  than  in  many  cases  was  wanted, — 
and  was  more  than  he  could  afford  to  pay  for. 
Indeed,  it  was  a question  whether  he  would  like 
so  much  accommodation,  even  at  a rent  which 
he  could  afibrd  to  pay.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rent  charged  was  less  than  the  accommoda- 
tion cost,  then  the  poor  man  became  the  re- 
cipient of  public  charity,  and  this  he  did  not  like. 
So  far,  therefore,  he  agreed  with  Professor  Kerr; 
but  with  regard  to  the  plan  suggested  by  that 
gentleman,  he  could  not  say  that  it  solved  the 
problem, — how  beat  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  The  single  room,  on  a scale  of  20  ft. 
by  17  ft.,  would  give  as  much  floor  surface  as  a 
three-roomed  house.  Indeed,  fur  that  matter, 
there  were  dwellings  built  by  Mr.  Burges  which 
occupied  even  less  surface.  Professor  Kerr 
argued  that  a saving  would  bo  effected  on  the 
score  of  fireplaces  and  partitions  omitted;  but 
if  the  bearings  were  reduced  (as  might  be  done 
if  the  space  were  subdivided  into  rooms)  a saving 
would  be  effected  in  the  scantling  of  timbers, 
which  might  be  setoff  against  the  fireplaces  and 
partitions.  Then,  with  regard  to  gnmnd-rent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  item  just  made 
the  difference  between  the  building  paying 
and  not  paying.  Mr,  Kerr  calculated  upon 
getting  between  8 and  9 per  cent,  out  of  his 
building,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
grouud-rent  would  be  equivalent  to  2 per  cent. 
His  own  experience  as  the  director  of  a society 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  con- 
vinced him  that  ground-rent  was  a very  heavy 
item  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  society  to  which  he  referred  found 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  buy  small 
houses  in  blocks,  repair  them,  fix  closets  and 
water-service,  and  attend  to  ventilation.  More- 
over, these  were  the  sort  of  bouses  which  the 
working  classes  liked  to  come  to.  They  did  not 
like  those  great  establishments  where  there  was 
a porter  or  superintendent  to  regulate  their 
actions,  and  to  see  that  they  got  home  by  a cer- 
tain hour  of  the  night.  The  experiment  of 
taking  small  houses  and  repairing  them  showed 
that  8 or  9 per  cent,  could  be  obtained  on  the 
investment.  None  of  the  model  or  special  build- 
ings had  paid  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent.,  and 
such  a return  would  never  offvr  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  the  public  to  invest  largely  in  that 
description  of  pr  operty.  Moreover,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  there  were  many  advantages  in 
the  system  of  taking  small  bouses  and  repairing 
them.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who 
were  formerly  constantly  complaining  of  the 


manner  in  which  these  small  houses  were  kept, 
were  now  quite  satisfied  with  them,  while  the 
moral  condition  of  the  tenants  occupying  them 
was  sensibly  ameliorated.  He  would  bo  glad  if 
Professor  Kerr  could  point  out  any  ground  in 
either  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  or  that  of  Mary- 
lebone,  which  could  be  made  available  for  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  it  would  be 
at  once  taken  by  the  societies  with  which  he 
(Mr.  Spencer  Bell)  was  connected.  IntheWest- 
End  parishes,  however,  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  such  sites,  as  the  principal 
landowners  were  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  model  lodging-houses  on  their  property. 
On  the  Portland  estate,  for  instance,  no  ground 
could  be  procured  for  such  a purpose. 

Mr.  Chatfiold  Clarke  thought  that  there  were 
two  objections  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Professor  Keir.  Hie  theory  was,  in  the  first 
place,  erroneous  as  to  what  should  he  done  for  the 
labouring  classes.  He  considered  it  a fallacious 
argument  to  hold,  that  because  the  poor  lived 
in  one  room,  more  accommodation  ought  not  to 
be  provided  for  them.  His  own  opinion  was  in  a 
contrary  direction.  No  person  who  understood 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  on  this  subject  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  objections  which  they  enter- 
tained to  the  single-room  system,  on  account  of 
bringing  up  a family  in  it.  In  his  opinion,  they 
onght  to  aim  at  giving  the  poor  an  idea  of  what 
their  position  ought  to  be.  So  much  for 
the  sentimental  portion  of  the  question.  The 
calculation  pub  forward  about  the  beds  of 
the  poor  was  also  fallacious,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  how  many  individuals  slept  in  one  room. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  asserted  in  the  Builder  that 
three  and  four  persons  often  slept  under  one 
cover, — the  man  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps  an 
infant,  at  the  top,  and  two  or  three  children  at 
the  foot.  This  fact  overset  the  argument 
about  the  number  of  single  beds  to  bo  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  plan  submitted,  he  (Mr.  Clarke) 
had  made  a calculation  in  reference  to  it, 
and  he  found  the  area  to  be  887  ft.  super- 
ficial.  He  took  this  at  4d.  per  foot  per  an- 
num, making  14Z.  IGs.  for  the  yearly  ground- 
rent.  Ho  had  cubed  up  tho  buildiug,  and  he 
found  it  to  contain  22,141  ft.,  which  he  had 
estimated  at  6d.  per  foot  cube.  This  might  be 
considered  by  some  gentlemen  too  high  an  esti- 
mate ; but  looking  at  the  large  amount  of 
galleries  back  and  front,  the  eave-gutters,  and 
palisades,  he  was  of  opinion  that  Gd.  per  foot 
was  a moderate  estimate.  This  would  bring  ont 
the  cost  of  the  building  at  5531.  128.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  was  that  the 
cost  of  the  structure  would  bo  about  500Z.  ; but, 
taking  it  at  553?.  12s-,  as  cubed  up,  and  esti- 
mating tho  return  at  6 per  csent.,  the  amount 
would  be  331.  48.  The  rental  therefore  ought 
to  be  481.  The  receipts,  according  to  Professor 
Kerr’s  scale  of  rental,  would  be  IGs.  6d.  per 
week,  or  42Z.  ISs.  per  annum.  Now,  he  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  in  the  experience  of  gentle- 
men present,  it  bad  been  found  that  the  taxes  on 
a house  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  a third  of 
the  rental,  not,  of  course,  the  rack  rental,  but 
the  assessment.  Taking  the  taxes,  therefore, 
at  a third  of  the  rental  assessed  (lOZ.),  and 
adding  insurance,  10s.  Gd.  per  annum,  repairs  at 
7 per  cent.  (3Z.),  and  allowance  for  rooms 
unlet,  commission  on  collecting  rent,  &c.  (2Z.  Ss.), 
the  total  out-goings  Would  be  15Z.  13s.  6d.  These 
added  to  the  ground-rent  (14Z.  IGs.)  would  make 
30Z.  93.  Gd.  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  rental, 
42Z.  ISs.,  leaving  a balance  of  12Z.  9s.  Gd.,  which 
would  yield  just  2i  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
This  would  give  a very  small  rate  of  interest 
indeed,  but  it  was  all  that  could  be  got  out  of 
the  building  according  to  the  calculation  he  had 
made.  If  that  calculation  were  erroneous,  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected.  If,  how- 
ever, the  calculation  were  even  an  approximate 
one,  the  proposed  view  of  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  was  based  upon  error.  He 
regretted  that  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  was  not 
present  that  evening,  as  he  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the8ubject,and  had  worked  it  out  in  a satis- 
factory manner  a«  far  as  it  went;  but  his  buildings 
were  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  the  passages 
being  tortuous  and  badly  planned.  The  con- 
struction, too,  was  scarcely  sufficiently  substan- 
tial, and  he  feared  that  it  would  require  repair 
in  a few  years.  Still,  Mr.  Waterlow  was  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  his  exertions  because  he  bad 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem,  and  had  car- 
ried ont  bis  scheme  so  far  sucoessfolly.  The 
view  which  ho  (Mr.  Clarke)  held  was,  that  they 


should  not  boy  the  freehold,  but  endeavour  to 
obtain  snbstantinl  property  ou  leases  of  forty  or 
fifty  years,  at  low  ground-rents,  and  then  clean, 
drain,  fix  water-closets,  and  lay  on  water-supply. 

A sinking  fund  should  also  be  established  out  of 
which  to  replace  the  sums  paid  in  the  way  of 
premium.  This  plan  had  the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  much  capital,  while  it  would  supply 
comfortable  homes  for  the  poor,  and  not  in  the 
great  blocks  of  buildings,  to  which  they  had  an. 
objection.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  blocks 
was  that  the  children  often  got  contaminated  by 
mixture  with  others,  and  this  was  an  evil  to 
which  respectable  mothers  had  naturally  great 
repugnance.  He  would  not  take  isolated  dwell- 
ings, but  where  a dozen  or  two  dozen  could  bo 
taken  in  a court,  alley,  or  small  street  he  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  them.  He  would  not  give 
the  poor  that  with  which  they  could  put  up, 
namely,  the  minimum  of  accommodation  ; for  he 
would  aim  at  improving  their  social  condition ; 
and  how,  he  asked,  could  this  be  done  if  they 
slept,  ate,  worked,  and  smoked  in  the  same 
room  ? 'The  poor  were  not  so  fond  of  air  as  they 
onght  to  be,  and  in  the  Peabody  buildings  they 
had  pasted  up  all  the  useful  ventilating  places 
devised  for  their  health  and  comfort  by  Mr. 
Darbishire.  In  his  opinion,  however  well-mean- 
ing the  soggestions  of  Professor  Kerr  no  doubt 
were,  he  had  not  solved  the  problem, — how  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  E.  Nash  expressed  his  gratification  at  tho 
circumstance  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
under  tho  notice  of  the  architectural  body,  who 
were,  after  all,  the  best  persons  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  In  his  opinion,  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  was  one  of  expense. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  designing  plans  of 
cottages.  He  bad  built  some  cottages  for  a 
benevolent  lady  on  her  own  freehold  land  at 
Penge,  but  on  the  question  of  cost  ho  was  bound 
to  admit  that  be  had  solved  nothing.  In  plan- 
ning those  dwellings,  he  had  followed  the  design 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  making  a few  alterations,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  improvements.  There  were 
twelve  cottages,  four  with  three  rooms  each,  and 
eight  with  two  rooms  ; and,  taking  the  average 
of  the  whole,  they  cost  200Z.  each.  This  was  not 
' the  figure  at  which  they  wished  to  arrive  in 
considering  the  question  mooted  by  Professor 
Kerr;  hub  he  thought  they  were  indebted  to 
him  for  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  in  so 
sanguine  a fashion.  In  considering  the  matter, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  problem  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  expense  only,  and  that  there 
was  in  reality  nothing  else  to  solve. 

Mr.  Seddon  having  called  attention  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Burges,  which  lay  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Chappel  (assistant  to  that  gentleman)  ob- 
served that  the  buildings  had  been  erected  in  a 
very  substantial  manner,  and  as  yet  had  nob 
required  any  repair.  The  two-room  dwellings 
were  let  at  5s.  Gd.,  and  the  single  rooms  at  3s. 
per  week  ; and  there  were  two  large  rooms  let 
at  Gs.  The  rooms  were  occupied  by  persons  who 
had  been  iu  the  building  from  the  commence- 
ment. It  was  found  that  tenants  objected  to 
single  rooms,  because  they  were  too  small,  and 
because  the  rent  was  too  high.  The  size  of 
these  rooms  was  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  under  por- 
tion  of  the  building  was  let  as  a school  at  50 
guineas  a year,  and  there  was  a shop  now  let  at 
13a.  per  week,  but  which,  at  one  time,  produced 
15s.  The  gross  rental  had  produced  about 
per  cent,  upon  tho  whole  building,  including 
ground-rent. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  class  of  tenants 
inhabited  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Chappel  replied  that  two  or  three  were 
tailors,  others  carmen  and  the  like,  whose  earn- 
ings might  be  taken  to  range  between  21s.  and 
258.  per  week,  and  that  they  had  all  families  of 
four  or  five  children. 

Professor  Kerr. — How  many  rooms  do  you 
allow  to  a family  of  four  or  five  children  ? 

Mr.  Chappel. — Two  rooms. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Chappel  said 
there  were  two  cupboards  in  each  dwelling,  and 
that  the  corner  one  was  used  for  coals.  There 
were  also  water-closets  on  the  landing  to  each 
floor.  The  total  cost  was  2,5001.  In  his  opinion 
the  tenants  wonld  like  to  have  larger  rooms,  but 
they  would  not  wish  to  pay  more  for  them. 

Mr.  Hansard  pointed  out  that  heretofore  what- 
ever exertions  had  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the 
habitations  of  the  lowest  class  had  nob  been 
touched.  He  had  had  much  experience  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  class  to  whom  he  referred 
in  Bethnal-green.  Here  the  very  poor  lived 
in  bouses  which  had  originally  been  built  for 
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vrearers  150  and  200  years  ago.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  now  small  dealers  (costermongers), 
jobbing  cabinet-makers,  and  the  classes  which 
political  economists  called  “ criminal.”  The 
rents  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  6d.  per  week. 
This,  he  submitted,  was  the  class  whose  con- 
dition theyonght  to  alleviate.  There  were,  how- 
ever, great  difficulties  in  the  way.  He  had  tried 
to  introduce  some  of  the  necessary  appliances 
which  Mr.  Clarke  had  advocated,  and  during  the 
recent  outbreak  of  cholera  had  put  taps  and 
ball-cocl^s  to  the  cisterns  or  water-barrels,  but 
in  a fortnight  there  was  not  a cock  or  a ball  to 
be  seen,  as  they  had  been  carried  off  and  sold. 
The  doors,  too,  were  frequently  taken  off  their 
hinges  to  be  converted  into  firewood.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  put  those  appliances  in  model 
lodging-houses,  where  there  was  a superin- 
tendent to  look  after  the  property,  and  prevent 
depredations,  but  in  the  very  poor  dwellings  to 
which  he  referred  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  work  of  demolition  5 and  even  if  the  depre- 
dators were  discovered,  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  punishment.  Here  the  rooms  were  all 
single,  and  generally  about  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  but 
having  been  occupied  originally  by  weavers, 
they  had  large  windows,  which  let  in  air  and 
light.  The  tenants  of  those  rooms  would  all 
iump  at  the  prospect  of  getting  two  rooms  instead 
of  one,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  rent  for 
them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  considered 
that  the  people  could  not  be  improved  in  their 
way  of  living.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
they  were  susceptible  cf  gi’eat  improvement, 
and  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
assistance  that  might  be  offered ; but  ho  held 
that  the  work  of  improvement  was  slow,  and 
that  we  could  not  expect  anything  very  great  to 
be  done  in  our  own  generation.  The  very  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  were  not  all  the  black- 
guards they  were  believed  to  be,  but  they  were 
very  easily  led.  With  regard  to  open  staircases 
in  blocks  of  buildings,  he  was  aware  that  the 
tenants  had  a great  objection  to  the  gregarious 
intermixture  of  their  children,  and  be  thought 
there  was  a great  deal  in  the  oijection.  Ho  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Chatfield  Clarke,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  building,  as  proposed  by 
Professor  Kerr.  He  considered  that  at  prime 
coat,  it  would  come  out  at  901.  per  room,  inclu- 
ding the  staircase,  and  he  based  this  calculation 
upon  an  estimate  of  3id.  or  4d.  2)er  cube  foot 
instead  of  6d. 

Mr.  T.  Eoger  Smith  thought  they  ought  to 
feel  indebted  to  Professor  Kerr  for  drawing  ^ 
attention  to  accommodation  for  the  poor  who 
were  below  the  class  who  were  housed  in  the 
model  dwellings.  In  the  buildings  erected  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  Miss  Coutta,  and  others,  good 
accommodation  was  provided  for  a superior  class 
of  artisans,  while  the  very  poor  were  not  reached 
at  all.  Ho  ventured  to  think  that  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  latter  class  in  one  room 
would  bo  open  to  grave  objection  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  error 
had  been  so  much  on  the  side  of  providing 
accommodation  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the 
poor  that  it  was  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  present  plan  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession.  A 
large  number  of  cases  might  be  met  by  pro- 
viding one  and  two  rooms  ; and  he  thought  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
providing  two  rooms,  and  three  rooms,  and,  in 
some  few  cases,  one  room.  The  data  supplied 
with  reference  to  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  were,  in  his  opinion,  open  to 
this  objection,  that  whereas  Mr.  Kerr  had  fur- 
nished certain  statistics  as  to  a given  number  of 
poor  families  who  were  visited,  he  had  left  the 
meeting  to  infer  that  those  persons  had  all  the 
accommodation  they  required,  and  that  they  had 
as  many  beds  as  comfort  and  decency  demanded. 
With  regard  to  the  plan  on  the  wall,  he  regretted 
that  the  Professor  had  not  gone  more  into  detail, 
as  the  gist  of  the  whole  question,  after  all,  lay  in 
the  cost,  which  conld  only  be  got  at  in  detail. 
He  (Mr.  Smith)  bad  himself  cubed  it  up,  and, 
calculating  the  cost  at  4ld.  per  foot,  it  would 
amount  to  98i.  per  room.  He  might  be  wrong 
as  to  the  exact  amount,  hut,  at  all  events,  he 
undertook  to  say  that  Professor  Kerr’s  estimate 
ought  to  be  increased  by  25  per  cent.  At  the 
present  price  of  labour  and  materials  in  the 
metropolis  he  could  not  see  how  the  work  could 
be  done  for  less  than  981.  per  room ; but  he 
regretted  that  Professor  Kerr  had  not  given 
them  more  details  to  meet  the  objection  so  often 
made  that  the  estimates  of  architects  were  not 
reliable.  If  the  depth  of  the  proposed  building 
were  reduced,  and  the  space  divided  into  two 


rooms  instead  of  one,  a better  arrangement 
might  be  effected  j but  he  quite  agreed  with 
Professor  Kerr  that  all  unnecessary  appliances, 
such  as  taps,  boilers,  &o.,  should  he  dispensed 
with  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  often  met  with 
very  rough  usage,  and  when  injured  there  was 
an  objection  to  pay  for  their  repaif. 

Mr.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  thought  it  but  fair 
to  remind  the  meeting  that  when  Professor  Kerr 
brought  the  subject  forward  on  the  last  night  of 
the  meeting,  he  distinctly  stated  that  his  plan 
was  by  no  means  perfect,  but  that  he  had 
ventured  to  submit  a plan  because  be  considered 
that  every  one  who  undertook  to  deal  with  the 
subject  was  bound  to  show  some  plan.  He  had 
hoped,  however,  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  a revised  plan  would  have  been  produced. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  Professor  Kerr  de- 
served great  credit  for  having  boldly  grappled 
with  the  question,  and  for  having  put  himself 
forward  against  the  array  of  philanthropic 
societies  and  individuals  who  bad  for  some  years 
past  been  attempting  ^to  solve  the  probletn, 
but  who  had  not  done  so  as  succeaafnlly  as  could 
be  desired.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Kerr  in 
thinking  that,  however  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
those  efforts  had  been,  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  movement  had  aimed  too  highly;  and  by 
viewing  the  matter  from  a charitable  point  of 
view  had  constructed  dwellings  in  the  shape  of 
model  lodging-houses,  which  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  objected  to  reside  in.  He  did  not  see 
why  such  buildings  sbmrld  be  on  any  fixed  plan. 
The  plan  of  Professor  Kerr  was  open  to  grave 
objections ; because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  encourage  families  to  live  in  single 
rooms.  The  same  floor-space  divided  into  two 
or  three  rooms  would,  he  thought,  be  better.  He 
would  also  supply  one  or  two  of  the  appliances 
which  Professor  Kerr  deemed  to  he  too  expensive, 
because  he  thought  the  people  ought  to  bo  edu- 
cated to  their  use.  Professor  Kerr  would  not 
give  a sink,  for  instance,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  illused,  but  he  would  supply  something 
else  of  a simpler  description,  which  could  be 
easily  repaired.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Hayward)  would 
not  build  any  dwelling  for  the  poor  without  a 
sink;  and  he  would  also  provide  further  con- 
veniences, because  he  thought  they  ought  to 
educate  the  poor  in  their  use,  and  thus,  by  de- 
grees, improve  their  social  position  and  elevate 
their  moral  tone.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  sites  in  the  metropolis,  any  one  who 
would  visit  the  east  end  of  the  town  would  find 
that  there  were  many  miles  of  small  streets  with 
bouses  so  wretched  and  dilapidated  that  one 
would  suppose  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
pull  them  down  and  build  improved  dwellings  on 
the  site.  He  did  not,  for  instance,  see  why  a 
company  conld  not  take  a lot  of  small  houses  of 
two  stories  each  and  convert  them  into  decent 
and  wholesome  dwellings  of  four  stories  each. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  suburbs 
to  look  for  sites  when  houses  such  as  those  which 
he  bad  described  could  be  obtained.  If  they 
could  but  hit  upon  a plan  to  provide  single  and 
double  rooms  in  the  same  building,  a great 
portion  of  the  difficulty  they  sought  to  remove 
might  be  got  rid  of;  but  he  feared  that  the  very 
plan  of  the  model  lodging-house  had,  to  some 
extent,  defeated  its  own  end. 

Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  deprecated  what  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  had  said  as  to  the  sentimental  or 
charitable  portion  of  the  question ; and  con- 
tended at  some  length  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  so-called  sentimental  element  little  or 
nothing  would  have  been  done  towards  meeting 
the  evil  the  existence  of  which  they  all  deplored. 

Mr.  Robinson  (secretary  to  the  Operative 
House  Building  Company)  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  question  had  at  length  been  taken  up  by 
the  right  parties,  namely,  the  architects ; be- 
cause, after  all,  it  resolved  itself  into  the  cost 
of  materials  and  construction  — the  cheapest 
materials,  and  the  least  costly  mode  of  using 
them.  If  improved  dwellings  would  not  pay,  it 
would  he  idle  to  expect  to  find  millions  of  money 
invested  in  them,  and  a large  expenditure  of 
that  kind  was  precisely  what  was  wanted. 
Philanthropists  had  been  at  work  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  practically  nothing  had  been 
done  but  to  touch  the  very  fringe  of  the  evil. 
He  had  given  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  philanthropic  societies  as 
safe  guides;  firstly,  because,  by  the  constitution 
of  those  bodies,  they  could  not  divide  more  than 
5 per  cent.;  and,  secondly,  because  they  mixed 
up  baths  and  washhouses  and  other  objects  with 
their  blocks  of  buildings.  Most  of  the  rooms 
in  the  block  dwellings  were  let  under  the  market  1 


value ; but  even  then  they  paid  between  4 and 
5 per  cent.  With  regard  to  cost,  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Waterlow  had  expended  SO.OOOJ.  on  202 
dwellings,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  147Z.  each, 
and  the  average  return  on  his  expenditure  was 
8 per  cent.  He  thought  that  something  might 
be  done  by  the  substitution  of  other  and  cheaper 
materials  for  those  now  in  use.  Mr.  Chadwick 
bad,  for  instance,  recommended  at  the  late 
Social  'Science  Congress  that  concrete  should 
be  used  (as  was  done  in  France),  as  also  iron. 
With  regard  to  providing  for  the  lower  classes, 
we  knew  that  the  poor  would  never  cease  out  of 
the  land,  and,  as  money  could  not  be  made  out 
of  them,  he  thought  that  the  efforts  of  philan- 
thropy should  then  step  in  to  help  them.  The 
artisan  who  was  earning  good  wages,  and  in 
constant  work,  did  not  expect  or  require  the 
intervention  of  charity.  He  was  willing  to  pay 
a fair  rent  in  return  for  decent  accommodation, 
but  what  was  wanted  was  decent  provision  for  the 
classes  below  the  superior  working  community 
or  skilled  artisans,  whose  dwellings  were  now 
the  reverse  of  what  was  to  be  desired. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  three  questions.  The  first 
was,  whether  the  dogmatic  plan  suited  the  poor  ; 
secondly,  if  this  were  not  so,  what  other  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  adopted ; and,  thirdly,  as  an 
experiment,  and  only  as  such,  how  far  could  the 
plan  which  he  had  suggested  be  of  any  value  ? 
With  regard  to  the  dogmatic  plan,  he  did  not 
use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  merely 
in  a scientific  sense,  as  a scientific  man  might  be 
allowed  to  use  it.  For  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  the  attempt  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  had  gone  forward  in  one  direction  only, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  had 
overreached  its  pni-pose.  The  question  was 
whether  the  crisis  had  not  now  occurred,  and  he 
and  many  others  were  of  opinion  that  it  had. 
Still,  though  the  dogmatic  model  was  not  de- 
fended, be  owned  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
chief  organ  of  the  profession  defending  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  declaring  that  if  it  had  not  been 
that  he  (Professor  Kerr)  had  brought  the  subject 
forward,  they  would  not  have  done  more  than 
have  dismissed  his  plan  with  a dozen  lines  of 
disapproval.  His  definition  of  poor  had  been 
objected  to  as  regarded  the  existence  of  a class. 
He  had  picked  out  the  class  which  occupied  one 
room  because  their  earnings  were  small,  and  he 
asked  whether  such  a class  ought  not  to  be 
assisted.  It  was  true  that  the  model  lodging- 
houses,  by  providing  for  the  upper  class,  had 
left  more  room  for  the  lower ; but  so  vast  was 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  metropolis, 
that  all  the  philanthropists  had  done  was  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  remained  to  be  done. 
Contrasting  his  statistics  with  those  in  the 
Builder,  it  would  be  seen,  he  said,  that,  while  in 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  the  poor  had  1 bed 
per  family,  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster,  had  but  1^-  bed  per  family, 
which  proved  the  truth  of  the  position  he  had 
advanced,  namely,  that  the  poor  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,  were  worse  off  than  the 
poor  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square.  He  held 
tliat  his  calculations,  based  upon  house-to-house 
visitation  in  the  latter  parish,  were  correct,  and 
that  the  poor  labourer,  honest,  contented,  and 
willing  to  pay  his  way,  was  satisfied  with  one 
room.  He  did  not  say  it  was  a matter  of  credit 
to  him  that  he  was  so,  or  of  discredit,  bnt 
he  maintained  that  it  was  a fact,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  use  it  as  a fact.  But 
if  gentlemen  were  dissatisfied  with  his  sta- 
tistics  they  could  easily  procure  others  for 
themselves.  If  they  would  but  do  so,  they 
would  find  that  taking  the  various  classes  of 
people  who  occupied  one  room  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  family,  the  proportion  would 
be  50  per  cent,  of  the  labouring  poor.  If  this 
were  true,  or  approximately  true,  his  argument 
was  a sound  one,  and  his  statistics  conld  not  in 
the  main  be  impeached.  He  was  happy  to  find 
it  had  been  admitted  that  the  existing  model 
lodging-houses  did  not  bouse  the  poor.  He  con- 
tended  that  the  poor  must  be  allowed  to  live  in 
their  own  way.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable 
to  elevate  their  condition  in  apropermanner,  but 
he  deprecated  forcing  upon  them  trifles  which 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  problem  to  bo  solved. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of  providing 
the  poor  with  appearances  which  they  did  not 
want,  he  might  mention  an  anecdote  which  he  had 
heard  that  day.  The  late  Lord  Palmerston  (who 
was  not  a veiy  sentimental  sort  of  person)  when 
visiting  some  property  of  bis,  in  company  with 
Professor  Donaldson,  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  cupboards  here  and  closets  there,  and  so 
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forth,  when  one  of  the  women,  addreseing  tho 
noble  lord,  said,  “ True,  your  honour,  but  we  hare 
nothing  to  put  in  them.”  This  shrewd  obserra- 
tion  showed  that  appliances  were  of  little  use 
unless  there  were  possessions  to  correspond.  It 
was,  he  thought,  a question  whether  the  large 
funds  given  by  Mr.  Peabody,  Miss  Coutts,  and 
others,  were  not  misdirected.  Those  benevolent 
persons  gave  their  money  for  an  object,  but  they 
took  no  responsibility  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  bo  laid  out.  They  looked  to  those  who 
professed  to  understand  the  subject  to  dispense 
the  funds  to  the  utmost  advantage;  and  if  these 
funds  were  misdirected  a serious  social  respon- 
sibility would  rest  upon  those  who  so  misdirected 
them.  With  regard  to  the  second  question  in- 
volved  in  his  plan,  he  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  denounced  because  he  bad  advocated 
single  rooms.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  families 
“ pigging  together  ” in  single  rooms.  He  did  not 
wish  to  restrict  the  accommodation  of  tho  poor, 
or  to  set  up  the  domestic  customs  of  the  Chinese 
in  England ; but,  on  the  contrary,  he  wished 
to  give  them  the  maximum  of  accommodation 
without,  what  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  well  remarked 
on  the  last  evening  of  meeting,  “ taxing  their 
pockets  too  much  for  it.”  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  his  single  room  was  merely  a 
principle.  It  was  a single  room  in  its  most  re- 
fined sense,  embracing  tho  utmost  accommoda- 
tion at  the  smallest  charge.  It  was  not  a room 
in  a house,  but  a house  in  a room.  He  recom- 
mended it  not  for  its  defects,  but  for  its  simplicity, 
and  if  it  conld  do  what  was  wanted,  it  looked 
like  a solution  of  the  problem  in  one  particular 
direction,  and  in  one  only;  for  he  had  always 
held  that  the  subject  must  be  considered  in 
detail.  He  had  no  objection  to  snites  of  rooms, 


and  has  been  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Board 
some  notes  and  observations,  which  our  readers 
M'ill  find  interesting  : — 

Municipal  Management. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  divided  into  twenty 
districts  or  “ arromlissenients.'’  Each  arrondisse- 
mcnt  has  a " Mairie,"  bat  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mayor  is  limited  to  marriages,  the  verification  of 
deaths,  presiding  over  the  commission  of  health 
for  the  arrondissement,  and  such  like  matters. 
He  is  not  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public 
ways,  of  the  sewers,  of  the  water  works  ; nor,  in 
fact,  with  any  operations  requiring  expenditure. 

All  great  undertakings  and  every  work 
requiring  expenditure,  and  consequently  a vote 
of  the  municipal  council,  are  centralized  at  the 
“ H6tel-de-VilIe,”  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  who  is  also  Mayor  of  Paris. 

The  municipal  administration  is  divided  into 
six  departments,  under  six  directors,  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  direction  of  municipal  affairs. 

2.  j,  „ public  ways. 

3.  ,,  ,,  public  architectural  works. 

4.  ,,  „ public  works  (not  archi- 

tectural). 

5.  ,,  ,,  accounts. 

6.  „ „ the  chest  {"La  Caisse") 

for  great  works, 

The  Director  of  Municipal  Affairs  manages  all 
the  property  of  the  city,  such  as  colleges,  schools, 
markets,  &c. ; but  he  is  not  charged  with  the 
execution  of  any  works. 

The  Director  of  Puhlic  Ways  has  charge  “ of  the 
plan  of  Paris,"  and  superintends  the  erection  of 
all  private  houses  and  buildings.  He  directs 


but  he  would  nob  confine  the  dwellings  of  the  I the  formation  of  all  new  streets,  and  purchases 


poor  to  suites  only;  but  he  held  that,  if  single 
rooms  were  built,  the  principle  he  bad  suggested 
would  be  more  popular  with  the  class  whose  case 
he  wished  to  meet,  than  suites  of  rooms.  More- 
over, it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
radical  essence  of  his  plan  that  the  single  room 
might  easily  be  converted  into  two  rooms,  or 
even  into  three.  The  writer  in  the  Builder  who 
had  commented  upon  his  plan  (and  who  was  evi- 
dently thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject), 
had  said  that  single  rooms  should  be  provided, 
and  this  was  all  he  wanted.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  many  underlettings  there  were  in  the 
rooms  in  the  model  lodging-houses.  He  had 
understood  from  Mr.  Alderman  Watorlow  that 
there  was  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Allen  (who  stated  that  he  was  the  de- 
signer and  builder  of  some  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Waterlow’s  houses)  said  that  underletting  was 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  alderman 
was,  he  added,  now  building  dwellings  with  two 
rooms. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  underletting  prevailed  to  a consider- 
able extent.  He  submitted  that  the  question 
was,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  house  the  poor 
on  their  own  terras.  The  poor  man  could  not 
afford  to  pay  4b.  out  of  20s.  per  week,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  in- 
come ; whereas  it  had  been  held  that  the  pro- 
portion of  rent  ought  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent,  of  income. 

The  speaker  was  proceeding  to  answer  in 
detail  other  objections  taken  to  his  plan,  when 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  hour  beyond 
which  debate  was  not  allowed  had  already 
been  exceeded,  and  that,  as  many  other  gentle- 
men desired  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  it 
would  be  better  to  adjourn  it  to  a future  date  to 
be  announced, — possibly  to  the  next  evening  of 
meeting,  unless  other  business  had  been  arranged 
for  tho  occasion. 


MUNICIPAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS,  PARIS. 

STEAM  KOLLEllS  ON  HOADS. 

Mn.  R.  R.  AnNTZ,  surveyor  to  the  Westminster 
Board  of  Works,  has  recently  visited  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  steam  rollers  there  used  in  making 
and  re-coating  macadamized  roads  (to  which  we 
long  ago  called  attention) , and  as  to  other  matters 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  city  in 
the  department  of  public  works.  Having  the 
advantage  of  a good  introduction  to  M.  Belgrand, 
the  eminent  engineer-in-ebiqf  of  " Ponts  et 
Chaussees,”  charged  with  the  execution  and  care 
of  the  water  and  drainage  works  for  the  city  of 
Paris,  he  was  well  received  by  that  gentleman, 


all  property  required  for  the  purpose,  but 
he  does  not  execute  any  works  of  construction. 
He  has  a considerable  staff  of  officers  under 
his  orders,  and  especially  of  architects,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  the  plans  submitted  for 
private  houses  and  buildings,  and  to  see  that  the 
same  ai’e  carried  out  as  sanctioned. 

The  Director  of  Architectural  irorics  is  charged 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
municipal  edifices;  such  as  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  barracks,  &c.  His  department  is  of 
great  importance ; and  he  has  nnder  his  orders 
a large  staff  of  architects-in-chief  and  of 
district  architects,  who  have  again  under  them 
numerous  inspectors  and  other  inferior  officers. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works  is  charged  with 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers, 
waterworks,  public  promenades  and  plantations, 
street  paving,  &c. ; also  with  cleansing,  lighting, 
and  watering  the  streets,  and  with  cleansing  the 
sewers  and  cesspools. 

The  director  is  an  inspector-general  of  Ponts 
efc  Chaussees,  and  has  under  his  orders  five 
engineers-in-chief. 

Two  engineers-in-chief  have  charge  of  the 
street-paving  and  surface  cleansing. 

Two  engineers- in  • chief  have  charge  of  the 
sewers  and  waterworks,  including  the  cleansin, 
of  sewers,  emptying  cesspools,  and  laying  water 
mains ; they  also  control  the  laying  of  gas 
mains. 

One  engineer-in-chief  has  charge  of  the  parks 
of  the  Boia-de-Bonlogne  and  of  Vincennes,  and 
generally  of  all  ornamental  plantations  and 
works  of  embellishment,  including  tho  organiza- 
tion of  fetes,  &c.  <ic.  He  has  also  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  public  lighting. 

The  five  chief  engineers  have  under  their 
orders  twelve  ordinary  engineers  and  four  other 
officers,  who  rank  as  ordinary  engineers.  There 
is  also  a large  stafi’  of  subordinate  officers. 

All  proposals  of  the  directors  leading  to  ex- 
penditure are  transmitted  by  the  prefect  to  a 
committee  of  the  municipal  council  for  examina- 
tion and  report  to  the  council.  The  council  ap- 
prove or  reject  the  proposal.  If  they  approve, 
the  prefect,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  makes  an  order 
authorising  the  execution  of  the  works,  and  the 
matter  passes  into  the  bands  of  the  officers.  All 
important  proposals  appear,  however,  to  bo  laid 
before  the  prefect  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  him  previously  to  their 
being  forwarded  to  a committee  of  tho  municipal 
council. 

The  duty  discharged  by  the  Director  for  Ac^ 
counts  appears  to  be  that  of  an  accountant’s 
department,  with  some  additional  powers. 

The  Director  of  the  Chest  or  “ Caisse”  for  larg^ 
Works  appears  to  exercise  some  special  powers 
for  raising  money  for  these  purposes,  probably 
with  a view  to  spreading  their  cost  over  a term 
of  years. 


The  funds  required  for  municipal  purposes  are 
obtained  through  the  octroi  duties,  and  not,  as 
in  London,  by  assessment  upon  tho  annual  value 
of  occupied  premises. 

Centralization,  thus  carried  to  its  utmost  prac- 
ticable limits  has,  no  doubt,  many  advantages  ; 
but  there  are  some  obvious  drawbacks,  and  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem would  probably  developo  disadvantages 
rather  than  advantages. 

Sewtrrs, 

M.  Belgrand  furnished  me  with  a plan  show- 
ing the  main  drainage  of  the  city,  and  with  a 
set  of  sections  showing  the  construction  of  the 
sewers  and  the  manner  of  laying  tho  water 
mains.  He  also  made  special  arrangements 
that  enabled  me  to  visit  the  principal  sewers, 
and  such  of  the  branch  sewers  and  other  works, 
as  were  necessary  to  afford  a knowledge  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  drainage,  flushing,  &c. 

The  sewers  are  constructed  upon  the  general 
principle  of  main  lines  and  branches.  The 
whole  fall  into,  or  will  eventually  fall  into,  one 
" Grand  Collector  ” line,  with  a point  of  discharge 
below  the  city.  Tho  Seine,  at  Paris,  is  not  a 
tidal  river,  and  the  sewage  so  discharged  will 
not,  therefore,  return  upon  the  city.  The 
branch  8e>ver8  are  constructed  of  greater  height 
than  in  London;  the  principle  of  the  French 
engineers  being,  that  as  they  must  sometimes  be 
entered  by  workmen,  they  should  be  of  sufficient 
height  to  enable  this  to  be  done  without  incon- 
venience; while,  in  London,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  sufficient  facilities  for  the  occasional 
access  required  are  afforded  by  sewers  of  a 
smaller  section.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
cost,  the  French  plan  would  appear  to  be  the 
more  reasonable.  Water  mains  and  telegraph 
wires  are  laid  in  the  sewers,  but  gas  mains  are 
carefully  excluded. 

The  branch  sewers  are  cleansed  by  hand  labour 
as  in  London;  but  for  the  main  lines  there  is  a 
most  ingenious  contrivance  for  flashing,  by 
means  of  a board  secured  in  some  cases  in  front 
of  a boat,  and  in  others,  in  front  of  a wagon 
running  upon  rails  laid  down  at  the  edges  of  the 
sank  water-courses,  which  are  formed  in  all  the 
principal  sewers. 

In  the  use  made  of  the  sewers,  there  are  two 
material  difterences  between  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don systems.  In  London  it  is  compulsory  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  discharge  the  soil  drainage 
into  the  sewers,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  sweep  the 
mud  from  the  surface  of  tho  streets  into  the 
gully  drains.  In  Paris,  on  tho  contrary,  it  is 
foi'bidden  to  discharge  night-soil  by  the  house- 
drains,  and  every  provision  is  made  for  washing 
the  surface  deposit  of  the  streets  into  the 


From  the  absence  of  night-soil,  the  sewage  is 
much  less  offensive  in  Paris  than  in  London;  but 
the  presence  of  the  cesspool,  with  which  every 
bouse  is  furnished,  is  frequently  perceptible  even 
in  the  streets.  Experiments  are,  however,  now 
being  made  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  this 
very  serious  evil. 

The  practice  of  cleansing  the  streets  by  means 
of  the  sewers  immensely  facilitates  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  involves  considerable  cost  in  flualiing 
the  sewers  and  in  dredging  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  cartage  of  slop  is,  however,  entirely  saved. 

Street  Paving,  Asphalted  TFai/s,  and  Macadamized 
Roads. 

A large  proportion  of  the  streets  of  Paris  is 
paved  with  squared  “setts,”  in  so  nearly  the 
manner  adopted  in  London  as  not  to  require  ob- 
servation. 

On  the  Boulevards,  and  in  most  cases  where 
the  carriage-ways  are  of  sufficient  width,  there 
are  broad  paved  wings  and  macadamized  centres. 
The  arrangement  has  its  advantages,  but  is  open 
to  objection  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  macadamized  and  paved  surfaces  fair 
with  each  other. 

Asphalte  is  used  to  a considerable  extent  for 
crossings,  and  in  many  instances  for  the  whole 
surface  of  carriage-ways.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  to  be  too 
noiseless  for  the  safety  of  foot  jjassengers. 

Macadamised  roads  are  in  use  to  a very  large 
extent,  and  it  is  to  the  making  and  re-coating 
these  that  the  steam  rollers,  upon  the  working 
of  which  the  Board  has  desired  to  be  specially 
informed,  are  applied. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  steam 
rollers,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  macadamized  roads  have 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  tho  Westminster 
district ; and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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following  description  applies  to  maintenancs  only, 
and  not  to  tbe  formation  of  new  roads,  the 
operations  being  totally  distinct,  and  requiring 
entirely  different  treatment. 

Until  within  about  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
it  was  the  custom  in  Westminster,  as  it  still  is  in 
some  parts  of  London,  to  permit  the  Macadamized 
roads  to  become  very  much  worn  before  any  re- 
pair was  attempted,  and  then  the  surface  was 
loosened,  and  a thick  coating  of  new  material 
was  laid  on  ; very  little  attention  being  paid, 
either  to  the  regulation  of  the  loosened  surface 
previously  to  spreading  the  new  material,  or  to 
the  inconvenience  to  traffic  from  the  depth  of  the 
coating. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  since  some  improve- 
ment was  made.  The  roads  were  not  sufiered  to 
go  into  such  bad  condition  before  the  work  of 
repair  was  commenced,  and  more  pains  were  be- 
stowed npon  the  regulation  of  the  loosened  sur- 
face previously  to  spreading  the  new  material. 

Further  improvements  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  about  three  years  sinoe  the  use  of  a 
horse-roller  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  traffic  in  setting  in  the  new  metalling. 

The  present  system  of  re-coating  Macadamized 
roads  in  the  Westminster  district  is  as  loliuv  s, 
viz.  : — 

The  road  to  be  repaired  is  first  loosened,  and 
the  section  reformed.  1 he  traffic  is  then  suffered 
to  run  upon  the  suWace  so  prepared  until  it  is 
again  partially  consolidated,  when  the  work  of  re- 
coating  is  commenced.  TIiih  is  done  in  very  thin 
layers,  and  the  horse-roller  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion. Care  is  taken  to  leave  “ rcsfs  ” of  unbroken 
surface  at  frequently-recurring  intervals,  and 
water  is  freely  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in 
the  stones.  In  this  way  much  of  the  inconvenience 
of  the  former  py^u■m  is  avoided,  and  the  roads  are 
well  formed  and  perfectly  consolidated. 

The  public  is  now  desirous  that  the  roads  shall 
be  consolidated  by  means  of  rolling  alone,  and  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  London  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
Paris. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  system 
pursued  in  Paris  wiisveiy  much  the  same  as  that 
which  formerly  obtained  in  Westminster ; but, 
some  yeais  siiice,  a different  plan  was  ad(  pted, 
and  the  ncwlv-coRterl  roads  were  covered  with 
sand,  and  rolled  with  a heavy  horse-roller.  The 
large  number  of  horses  required  for  the  roller  in- 
terfered, however,  with  its  usefulness,  and  it  was 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  the  steam-rollers 
were  introduced. 

There  is  a material  difference  in  the  principle 
upon  which  Macndumized  rnads  are  formed  ir* 
Paris  and  in  Loudon.  In  London,  the  use  of  any 
material  to  tho  stones  is  carefully 

avoided ; while,  in  Paris,  saud  is  freely  used  for 
the  purpose. 

In  London,  it  is  considered  essential  that  the 
road  shonid  be  made  by  forcing  the  atones  to- 
gether in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a solid  mass 
of  themselves  ; while,  in  Paris,  the  road  is  con- 
sidered well  made  when  the  spaces  between  tie 
stones  are  so  perfectly  filled  with  sand  that  the 
whole  surface  presents  a uniform  and  " moaaic  " 
appearance. 

I he  traffic  of  Paris  is  not,  however,  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Loudon;  and  roads  that  are 
fnlly  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  former  city 
would  be  totally  unequal  to  those  of  the  latter. 

I witnessed  on  two  occasions  the  performance 
of  the  steam-rollers.  On  the  first  occasion,  the 
road  had  been  previously  sanded  and  watered  ; 
hut  on  the  second  occasion,  it  was,  at  my  request, 
neither  sanded  nor  watered;  my  object  being  to 
ascertain  whether  the  stones  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  bo  crushed  by  the  rollers,  and 
whether  they  would  be  forced  together  as  a solid 
mass,  or  simply  placed  as  they  were  laid. 

Tho  trial  upon  the  sanded  and  watered  road 
was  satisfactory  and  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
value  of  the  machine  for  roads  of  this  description. 

The  second  trial  was  also  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  as  to  the  absence  of  any  crushing 
effect  upon  the  stones,  which  were  not,  however, 
forced  together  as  a solid  mass  ; a certain 
amount  of  lateral  motion  being,  as  I anticipated, 
necessary  to  the  production  of  that  effect. 

On  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  steam- 
rollers are  a valuable  invention,  and  that  thev 
could  be  used  with  advantage  upon  the  Mac- 
adamized  roads  of  London. 

In  Paris  the  work  is  eseented  at  night,  and 
this  would  probably  have  to  be  the  case  in 
London. 

I am  indebted  to  M.  Vaissiere,  engineer-in- 
chief  for  public  ways,  for  a large  amount  of 
Tamable  information  connected  with  the  subject 


of  roads,  and  especially  for  numerous  copies  of 
contracts  and  schedules  of  prices,  as  well  as  for 
specimens  of  the  different  stones  used  for 
macadamized  roads.* 

Street  Cleansing. 

Hard  core,  such  as  oyster-shells,  and  refuse  of 
a similar  nature,  is  taken  up  by  hand-labour, 
and  removed  in  carts;  but  all  other  surface 
deposit  is  swept  into  the  sewers,  water  being 
used  in  large  quantities  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. The  difference  of  traffic,  climate,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  coal-smoke,  may  account, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  superior  cleanliness  of 
the  streets  of  Paris,  as  compared  with  those  of 
London  ; but,  notwithstanding  these,  which  may 
be  called  natural  advantages,  London  could 
without  difficulty  be  at  least  as  well  kept  as 
Paris  iuHhis  respect,  if  the  atithorities  had  at 
their  coratuand  an  equally  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  could  remove  the  sweepings  by  means 
of  the  sewers. 

Many  of  tlie  principal  streets  of  Paris  can  be 
and  are  washed  and  watered  upon  “ the  hose  and 
jet " principle,  and  in  all  the  streets  water  is 
made  to  flow  freely  down  the  side  kennels,  from 
which  the  footways  and  carriageways  are 
effectually  cleansed  with  great  rapidity. 

Tho  free  use  of  water  for  public  purposes  is 
much  needed  in  London  ; and  I beg  respectfully 
to  advise  the  Board  to  represent  strongly  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are  now  con- 
sidering the  question  of  “metropolitan  water 
supply,”  that  in  any  future  scheme  a separate 
service  for  public  purposes,  and  at  the  command 
of  the  authorities,  should  be  a fundamental 
element. 

Street-sweeping  is  performed,  partly  by  hand- 
labour,  and  partly  by  carts  fitted  with  revolving 
brnshes  set  diagonally.  The  carts  do  not  remove 
the  sweepings,  but  draw  them  to  the  side- 
kennels,  from  which  they  are  washed  into  the 
sewers,  as  before  described 

Watei‘  S'upphj. 

The  administration  has  charge  of  the  water- 
woiks,  and  supplies  water  for  all  public  pur- 
poses,  including  the  public  fountains  ; but  there 
is  a company  which,  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  city,  takes  the  water  from  the  street  mains, 
and  delivers  it  to  the  inhabitants  when  desired. 
This  company  collects  the  water-rents,  and  pays 
over  the  amount  to  the  city,  receiving  a certain 
rate  of  profit  as  compensation  for  their  trouble 
and  capital  employed. 

The  present  supply  is  not,  however,  considered 
satisfactory  ; and  the  City  has  works  in  progress, 
which,  when  completed,  will  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  taken  directly  from  its 
source. 

Gas. 

There  were  formerly  several  gas  companies, 
but  tliey  have  been  consolidated,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Paris  is  now  lighted  by  oue  company. 
The  company  has  several  stations  within  the 
limits  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  largest,  that  of  La  Yillette,  I was  enabled  to 
visit.  Tho  works  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
residnary  products  aro  utilised  upon  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  company  has  “a  concession”  for  fifty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  their  works, 
mains,  &c.,  become  the  property  of  the  city  ; the 
mains  and  pipes  beneath  the  public  ways  with- 
out  compensation;  tho  works  at  a valuation,  to 
be  made  by  experts. 

By  the  terms  of  the  “ concession  ” it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  gas  shall  be  “perfectly  purified,” 
and  have  an  illuminating  power  of  a given 
standard.  The  test  for  purity  and  the  manner 
of  making  the  experiments  for  this  and  for  illu- 
minating power  are  described  in  a set  of  “prac- 
tic'd instructions  ” issued  for  the  purpose. 

The  test  for  purity, — that  of  paper  prepared 
with  acetate  of  lead,— is  against  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  test  against  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
nor  against  sulphur,  otherwise  than  in  the  form 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  standard  for  illuminatiug  power  is  the 
carcel-lamp,  burning  42  “grammes”  of  pure  colza 
oil  per  hour.  The  manipulation  of  the  photometer 
appears  to  be  simplified,  and  the  experiment  to  be 
less  liable  to  error  by  the  use  of  the  carcel  lamp 
as  a standard  rather  than  the  spermaceti  candle, 
which  is  the  English  standard;  but  there  may 
be  practical  objections  to  the  carcel  lamp  with 
which  I am  not  acquainted. 


• It  is  also  due  to  Messrs.  Gelerat  &.  Companv,  thecon- 
fractors  for  steam-rollers,  that  I should  ackoowledee  the 
ready  JiiadDess  with  which  they  afforded  me  facilities  for 
witnessing  the  performance  of  the  rollers. A. 


After  the  let  of  January,  1872,  and  after  pay- 
ment of  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  share- 
holders (provision  being  first  made  for  a sinking 
fund  and  for  a reserve  fund),  the  profits  of  the 
company  are  to  be  divided  between  the  company 
and  the  city  in  equal  moieties.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  giving  the  company  a continuing 
interest  in  further  profits,  is  calculated  to  act  as 
a check  upon  the  extravagant  expenditure  that 
might  otherwise  be  anticipated  after  the  highest 
rate  of  dividend  had  been  attained. 

The  charge  for  lighting  tho  pubbe  lamps  is 
“ at  per  burner”  for  burners  of  stated  consump- 
tion and  with  flames  of  a given  size. 

The  company  light  and  extinguish  the  lamps. 
“ Governors  ” are  not  used,  but  the  lights  are 
re-adjusted  from  time  to  time  during  the  night, 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  variations  of 
pressure  upon  the  mains.  Lighting-rods  are 
used  by  the  lamplighters.  Tho  lamp-posts  are 
painted  periodically,  and  are  washed  every 
month. 

Private  consumers  may  claim  to  bum  by 
meter,  and  all  meters  are  required  to  be  verified 
by  the  administration  of  the  city. 

Provision  is  made  for  such  possible  cases  as 
the  discovery  of  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  having  the  effect  of  diminishing 
materially  the  cost  of  production ; of  the  dis- 
covery of  means  of  lighting  otherwise  than  by 
gas  ; and  for  numerous  other  contingencies. 

A brief  allusion  to  the  Morgue  and  to  the 
Abattoirs  concludes  the  report. 


A TEAR  ON  A WATERMAN’S 
MONUMENT. 

Robert  Coojibes  was  a champion  sculler,  a 
man  of  pluck,  honesty,  and  skill  ; and,  after  his 
death,  other  men  who  loved  pluck,  honesty,  and 
skill  subscribed  for  a monument  to  him,  and 
this  has  been  erected  near  his  grave,  in  the 
Brompton  Cemetery.  It  is  of  Portland  stone, 
about  8 ft.  in  height,  6 ft.  G in.  long,  and  3 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  the  description  of  it  runs  thus  ; — 

Oa  the  top  Blab  is  the  representation  of  a wherry, 
bottom  upwards,  over  which  is  thrown  a coat  and  badee, 
and  by  the  sides  are  broken  seulla.  On  the  edge  of  tho 
ledge  is  tho  inscription,  the  lines  by  Dibden: — 

“ Pare  thee  well,  my  trim-built  wherry. 

Oars,  coat,  and  badge,  farewell.’' 

At  either  end,  “ R.  Coombea.”  This  slab  is  supported  by 
four  figures,  oat  out  of  the  solid  stonework,  one  at  each 
corner.  The  figures  representfonrehsmpions: — Ist.  Robert 
Coombes,  in  his  rawing  costume,  holding  a broken  scull ; 
2od.  Tom  Cole,  of  Chelsea,  wearing  Doggett's  coat  and 
badge,  with  the  peculiar  pine-apple  buiton  ; 3rd.  James 
Mesaenger,  of  Kingston,  with  the  coat  and  badee  of  the 
Thames  National  Regatta;  ■1th,  Henry  Kelley,  of  Putney, 
an  athlete,  in  rowing  costume,  Each  figure  stands  on  an 
octagon  dwarf  pedestal.  On  the  panel  nearest  the  Fulbam- 
road  is  the  inscription—”  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Coombes,  champion  sculler  of  the  Thames  and  Tyne,  wh& 
.departed  this  life  February  23.  18m0,  aged  62  years,  and 
was  buried  near  this  spot.”  Oo  tho  Earles-court  side — 
‘‘This  monnment  was  erected,  by  public  subscription,  by 
the  warm  friends  and  admirers  of  Robert  Coombes,  cham- 

Ston  Bcoiler  of  the  Thames  and  Tyne.  Committee  : John 
arrett,  Andrew  'Wentzell,  Fred.  Chandler,  Nat.  Rolls, 
Charles  Maxwell.” 

The  newspapers  have  described  this  monument 
as  “ a splendid  piece  of  carving  ! ” We  should  not 
like  to  be  by  when  the  “ intelligent  foreigner,”  oT 
whom  we  often  hear,  went  down  with  this  eulogy 
in  his  hand  to  see  what  English  people  thought 
a piece  of  splendid  carving.  Flight  would  be 
our  only  resource.  The  thing  is  so  entirely  bad 
and  vulgar,  so  ugly  as  a whole,  so  execrable  in 
the  details,  that  any  explanation  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  The  managers  of  the  cemetery 
should  surely  exercise  souie  control  to  prevent 
outrage  of  public  taste.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  money  and  good  intentions  have 
here  been  wasted. 


THICENESSING  WALLS  : METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

In  a case  recently  mentioned  in  our  columns 
(p.  892),  a builder,  having  erected  some  houses 
with  walls  of  sufficient  thickness  for  three  stories, 
ultimately  put  rooms  in  the  roof,  making  a 
fourth  story,  and  thus  rendered  the  wall  of 
ground-story  insufficient  in  thickness.  The 
district  surveyor  objecting,  the  builder  added 
to  it  4-i  inches  of  brickwork  in  Portland 
cement,  with  iron  bond ; drawing  bricks  occa- 
sionally to  form, bond.  The  district  surveyor 
thought  this  was  not  a wall  properly  bonded 
together  according  to  the  Act,  and  took  the 
case  before  the  magistrate.  Witnesses  on  the 
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parfc  of  the  builder  proved  that  the  work  was 
well  bonded,  and  the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
summons. 

The  superintending  architect.  Hr.  Vulliamy, 
has  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  district 
surveyors,  expressing  a hope  that  this  case  will 
not  be  taken  as  a precedent,  pointing  out  that  it 
was  exceptional, — a special  question  of  fact, — 
and  urging  the  district  surveyors  to  get  builders 
to  do  work  properly,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
Act. 

Wo  are  much  disposed  to  think  that  in  a 
similar  case,  all  a district  surveyor  cau  do  is  to 
insist  on  the  thicknessing  being  done  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  bonded,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  the  wall  already  up.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  magistrate  would  either  prevent 
a man  utilizing  his  roof,  on  second  thoughts,  or 
compel  him  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  wall 
of  his  house  to  make  it  of  the  necessary  thick- 
ness if  the  bnilder  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
by  other  means  brought  it  to  the  thickness 
required  by  the  Act,  and  that  it  was  fairly  sound. 
Mr.  Vulliamy,  by  the  tone  of  his  letter,  evidently 
sees  the  difficulty,  and  would  probably  agree 
with  us  iu  thinking  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
advisable  for  district  surveyors  to  be  constantly 
taking  matters  before  the  magistrates  on  ques' 
tions  that  had  been  previously  decided  adversely, 
and  so  experiencing  renewed  defeat. 


give  less  light  than  the  upper  half,  or  60“  from 
the  zenith,  supposing  the  sun’s  place  either  in- 
isible  or  just  on  the  circle  dividing  them.  But 
, more  important  fact  is,  that  in  clear  weather, 
ir  with  a sky  proper,  and  the  same  proviso,  the 
lower  30“  will  always  give  you  very  considerably 
more  than  the  upper  60°.  This  fact,  and  the 
upwai'd  deepening  of  colour,  known  to  every 
painter.  I snppose,  who  ever  limned  away  from 
South  Kensington,  or  before  the  present  lustrum, 


for  the  zenith  light.  Suppose  the  width  of  sky, 
whose  light  is  practically  wasted  on  the  sills, 
or  window  seat,  to  be  15“  from  the  zenith  out- 
ward. Then  wo  can  intercept  all  this  by  much 
less  ground-glass  than  what  would  fill  the  whole 
aperture  ; by  the  upper  fourth  part  only  of  what 
would  cover  it,  if  we  place  this  as  a hood  or 
pent-house,  projecting  from  the  window-head. 
But  this  would,  if  horizontal,  disperse  only  half 
its  liglit  inwards,  half  outwards,  and  more 


depends  on,  and  is  a testimony  to,  a cardinal : would  fall  into  the  street  than  into  the 
point  of  modern  discovery,  that  the  light  we  call ! house.  Inclined  15“  downwards,  at  which 
sky  is  simply  that  reflected  from  all  the  particles  j angle  ii  requires  the  least  breadth  to  in- 
of  air  lying  in  any  line  of  sight  that  meets  no ' tercept  the  above  supposed  h’ght,  it  would  still 
other  body.  The  barometer  proves  that  verti- 1 only  utilize  about  half.  Incline  it  more  steeply, 
cally  over  ns  we  have  to  look  through  as  much  1 and  when  as  steep  as  60“  it  will  be  found  to  send 
air  or  other  matter  as  is  equivalent  to  a little  i the  great  majority  of  its  light  into  the  room, 
more  than  five  miles  of  what  we  breathe  at  | Of  coorse,  the  steeper  its  slope  the  greater  depth 
the  sea  level.  Whatever  height  this  may  ! of  it  is  required  to  hide  from  the  sill  the  proposed 
expand  to  then,  which  is  quite  unknown,  if  wo  ^ amount  of  sky.  Still,  it  is  evident  how  a third 
suppose  it  compressed  into  these  five  miles,  we  j or  less  of  the  ground-glass  employed  in  Sir  David 
should  look  horizontally  through  as  many  miles  t Brewster’s  plan  would  thus  produce  very  nearly 
(of  that  same  density)  as  are  a mean  proportional  all  the  effect  of  that  plan,  without  obstructing 


between  five  and  the  earth’s  diameter.  This  is 
above  190,  so  that  the  horizontal  line  must 
encounter  above  38  times  more  air  than  the 


the  view  from  within.  It  would  be  additional, 
indeed,  to  the  sash  glazing,  instead  of  being  a 
substitute  for  it;  but  equally  additional  aro  the 


‘'LIGHT— MORE  LIGHT  1** 

Two  remarkable  papers  of  architectural  optics, 
one  of  useful  truth  and  one  of  pure  error,  come 
together  in  the  last  Builder  (p.  920)  ; and  in 
clearing  the  ground  of  the  latter,  we  shall  make 
the  utility  of  the  former  more  plain. 

Mr.  Tarn  does  not  indicate  the  part  of  Sir 
J.  Herschel’s  treatise,  from  which  he  supposed 
his  extraordinary  conclusions  might  be  drawn  ;* 
but  it  is  plain  he  can  only  have  started  from 
some  place  where  that  philosopher  considers  the 
relative  illuminating  effects  on  a horizontal 
stirface,  of  an  identical  source  of  light,  at  different 
altitudes,  or  by  equal  portions  from  various  parts 
of  a uniformly  bright  sky.  If  this  page  be 
spread  on  a level  table,  and  lighted  by  any 
single  luminary,  say  a oaudle,  of  course  its  illu- 
minatiou  will  bo  as  the  sine  of  that  luminary’s 
altitude  above  it,  or  cosine  of  its  “zenith  dis- 


vertical; and  if  the  air  particles  only  reflected  j hideous  “Patent  Reflectors,”  which  I conceive 
without  absorbing  light,  the  horizontal  sky  | these  ground-glass  hoods  would  perfectly  super- 
would  be  38  times  brighter  than  the  zenith.  It  | sede.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to 
is  not  so  many,  hut  is,  I believe,  scueral  times  ' get  their  full  effect  it  would  always  be  necessary 
brighter,  even  at  the  sea  level  and  in  our  climate. ; to  make  the  soffite  and  upper  parts  of  the 
What  has  greatly  surprised  me,  it  is  not  only  ; jambs  reflective,  and  each  as  for  as  possible  an 
visually  but  chemically  more  active.  It  has  not  j unbroken  plane  ; and  reflectiveness  will  even 
simply,  aa  we  might  have  supposed,  the  same  ; make  a great  difference  in  the  few  inches  surface 
amount  of  blue  as  the  zenith,  only  neutralized  ! of  the  upper  parts  of  the  sash  and  its  bars, 
by  the  additional  orange;  for  we  now  see  some  i The  experiment  in  the  mausoleum,  whose 
undoctored  photographs  with  a delicate  deepen- ! darkness  was  reduced  by  a handkerchief  over 
ing  upwards,  proving  the  zenith  to  be  the  point  I the  window,  is  the  more  instructive  if  we 
of  least  photographic  action,  and  therefore  yield- j remember  that  the  whole  amount  of  light 
ing  even  the  least  blue  rays,  though  still  less  of'  enteringmust  have  been  very  materially  lessened, 
any  other  kind.  j namely,  by  all  that  the  cambric  either  absorbed 

Absorption  alone  prevents  the  brightest  sky,  | or  reflected  outward,  the  latter  far  more  than 
being  quite  so  low  as  the  horizon,  here  or  j ground-glass  would  do — indeed,  as  much,  pro- 
perhaps  in  any  climate,  unless  we  go  to  a con- 1 bably,  as  opalescent  glass,  which  is  quite  unfit 
siderable  elevation.  Yet  it  is  often  as  low  as  j for  these  uses,  to  judge  by  its  vivid  whiteness 
5“  in  the  clear  days  even  of  London.  I viewed  from  without.  Yet  the  light,  with  all 

Our  surveyors,  then,  cannot  improve  on  | this  reduction,  was  so  much  better  distributed 
their  common  rule,  that  the  light  obstructed  as  to  enable  the  visitors  to  see,  and  conveyed  the 
from  a window  is  simply  as  the  area  of  sky  ■ idea  of  more  having  entered. 


hidden,  for  with  our  commonest  condition  of 
sky  this  is  strictly  true.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  any  refinement  were  to  be  intro- 

V..  .WM  -.w-  duced  for  the  varying  values  of  the  parts  of  the 

tance;”  and  so,  if  we  call  the  effect  of  a square  i sky,  it  must  be  directly  contrary  to  Mr.  Tarn  s, 
foot  of  skylight  overhead  1,000,  that  of  a square  ^ uud  allow  most  value  to  the  lower  parts.  ^ With 
foot  of  tbo  same  brightness  and  equally  distant,  only  45°  from  the  zenith  left  opeu,  a window. 


Edw-^hd  L.  Gabbett. 


ARCHITECTURAL  UNIOM  COMPANY. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  share- 


bat  30°  from  the  zenith,  will  be."  as  Mr.  Tarn  instead  of  retaining  600  parts  of  the  natural  1 holders,  Mr.  D.  Brandon  m the  chair,_ a dividend 
says,  866 ; or  at  45°,  707 ; at  30°  of  altitude,  500 ; 1,000,  or  any  more  than  the  293  of  their  present ! at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  fr^  of  mcomc-t^, 
and  in  the  horizon  or  plane  of  the  table,  zero,  rule,  has  in  all  clear  weather  decidedly  less,  and  , was  declared.  Mr.  Mair,  Mr.  C.  _C.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Let  the  table  travel  through  a tunnel  whose  axis  in  no  other  case  more.  i C.  May  hew,  and  others  took  part  m the  Proceed, 

points  to  open  sky  (which  very  few  railway  This  connects  itself  plainly  with  Sir  David  j mgs,  and  congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the 
tunnels  do  at  either  end  , and  we  may  grant  it  Brewster’s  suggestions,  who  has  shown  un- 1 position  of  the  company.  Ihe  direc^rs,  we 
will  receive,  when  under  a shaft,  all  possible  doubtedly  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  | understand,  have  voted  the  sum  of  25i.foom  tlM 
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light  therefrom,  and  none  from  the  tnnneh 
entrance.  Now,  let  it  be  a turn-up  table,  and 
just  turn  it  to  face  the  entrance;  lo  ! our  cosines 
are  reversed, — the  horizontal  sky  is  worth  every- 
thing, and  the  zenith  worth  nothing. 

Jurisprudence  then,  you  see,  can  take  no 
account  of  how  much  of  the  light  that  a given 
space  receives,  or  is  entitled  to,  is  suited  to  a 
surface  of  this  or  that  direction,  but  must  sim- 
ply estimate  all  that  reaches  the  point,  or  all 
that  a small  globe  would  receive  there.  Now  a 
globe  exposed  to  the  entire  sky,  but  with  the 
sun  and  its  surrounding  glare  abstracted,  will 
doubtless  be  twice  as  much  illuminated  on  its 
top  as  on  any  horizontally  facing  point, — or 
would  be  so  over  an  earth  wholly  of  black  velvet, 
— this  merely  depending  on  the  fact  that  the 
whole  sky  (whatever  the  law  of  its  variation) 
must  give  twice  the  light  that  a symmetrically- 
cut  half  of  it  gives.  But  when  Sir.  Tarn  inte- 
grates on  to  the  result  that  the  portion  within 
45°  of  the  zenith,  being  but  293  parts  in  1,000, 
yields  as  much  light  as  the  other  707  parts,  the 
simplest  experiments  with  screens,  a tub  and  a 
cask-head  or  two,  will  enable  any  one  to  find 
how  wholly  the  learned  integrator  is  “at  sea;” 
the  sky  he  describes  being  literally  that  of 
fishes  in  a deep  sea,  and  no  approach  even  to 
his  downward  gradation  from  light  to  dark  being 
ever  seen  elsewhere  but  in  the  rarest  combina- 
tions of  fog  and  thunderstorm. 

In  our  common  English  overcast  condition  of 
sky,  the  value  of  every  part  is  sensibly  uniform, 
and  by  experiment  the  lower  half,  or  30°  from 
the  horizon,  will  never,  I believe,  be  found  to 


possible  light  through  a given  aperture  involves 
covering  it  with  ground  glass  flush  with  or 
beyond  the  outer  wall  face.  And  this  would 
have  been  stumbled  upon  by  our  classic  sham- 
mers of  the  last  half-oentory,  if  one  bad  ever, 
in  a single  instance,  brought  to  that  noble  art 
a decent  instalment  of  even  the  brains  necessary 
to  sham  well ! To  think  that  their  precious 
Parthenons  and  National  Galleries  might  all 
the  while  have  bad  any  amount  of  real  window, 
with  no  visible  windows  at  all ! — and  the  light 
helped  by  the  very  means  of  concealment. 

But  coming  to  the  practical  suggestion  for 


dividends  arising  from  the  Donation  Fund,  to 
the  Architectural  Museum  new  building  fund. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Athenoium,  strange  to  say,  is  recommend- 
ing the  council  to  adopt  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  obtains  at  the  F rench  Gallery,  Pall 
Mall.  “ There  the  works  of  each  artist  are 
grouped  in  successive  numbers,  the  painters’ 
names  being  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  num- 
narrow  streets,  the  law  will  not  aTlow  us  in  | bers  of  tbo  pictures  as  they  appear  on  tho 
London  to  place  sashes  in  the  outer  plane  of  the  " 


wall,  even  were  the  arrangement  structurally 
simple,  or  capable  of  being  made  sightly  within 
or  without.  Now,  observe  that  the  effect  is  not, 
after  all,  an  introduction  of  any  more  light  into 
the  room,  but  simply  depends  on  the  diffusion 
through  it,  of  that  portion  which,  coming  from 
near  the  zenith,  is  now  all  concentrated  on  the 
inner  sill,  window-seat,  or  portion  of  floor  ad- 
joining it,  or  w'hioh,  coming  from  the  ends  of 
the  street,  is  now  spent  on  the  “ reveals,”  frames, 
and  inner  jambs  or  shutter-fronts.  All  the  latter 
portions  can  be  saved  aa  well  by  merely  a pro- 
per treatment  of  those  surfaces  themselves, 
splaying  them  slightly  inwards,  not  many 
degrees,  but  alike  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  wallj  Outside  the  glass  as  well  as  within,  and 
then  making  them  reflective;  a dead  white 
being  only  hay  as  good  as  metallic  reflexion,  for 
the  former  sends  off  the  light  in  all  directions 
equally,  but  the  latter  wholly  into  the  room. 
Now,  as  all  this  would  have  to  be  done  equally, 
whether  the  outer  ground  glazing  be  present  or 
not,  the  latter,  we  see,  is  only  really  required 


order.  By  this  arrangement  the  visitor  sees  at 
a glance  to  the  catalogue  the  whole  of  each  con- 
tributor’s works,  and  can  readily  learn  who  sends, 
and  who  does  not  do  so.” 

What  can  our  esteemed  contemporary  be  think- 
ing of  in  offering  such  advice  ? It  is  not  merely 
not  a good  system  that  is  recommended,  but  one 
perfectly  abominable.  The  only  possible  excuse 
for  it  is  its  applicability  to  a collection  in  which 
pictures  may  be  shifted  and  substituted  as  sales 
take  place,  or  fresh  ones  arrive.  Imagine 
a visitor  bent,  aa  thousands  annually  are,  on 
going  regularly  through  tho  Academy  collection, 
picture  by  picture,  and  having  to  turn  from  leaf 
to  leaf  to  find  the  corresponding  number  in  the 
catalogne.  It  could  not  bo  done  : the  labour 
would  daunt  the  stoutest.  Nor  under  snch  an 
arrangement  there,  could  a picture  of  which  the 
seeker  knew  the  name  and  number,  be  found. 
Our  contemporary  is  so  often  listened  to,  that 
we  deem  it  necessary  at  once  to  make  a protest 
against  the  plan  proposed. 

The  president,  when  lately  distributing  the 
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medals  won  by  the  pnpils,  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  Academy  to  promote  the  study 
of  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
gret and  astonishment  they  had  felt  that  the 
prize  offered  to  architectural  pupils  had  not 
for  three  years  obtained  a competitor.  He  hoped 
in  the  coming  year  for  a more  encouraging  re- 
sult. Sir  Francis  Grant  then  delivered  to  the 
students  the  first  discourse  since  his  election  as 
president.  He  urged  the  students  to  cultivate 
high  tone  of  mind  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  as 
sureties  of  success  in  after-life.  There  was  for 
all  of  them  one  special  cause  for  congratulation. 
They  knew  that  notice  had  been  received  to  quit 
the  premises  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  ; 
bnt  they  had  obtained  another  site  equally  good, 
where  they  would  be  able  to  provide  exhibition- 
rooms  double  in  extent  of  the  present.  It  was 
not  intended  that  the  Academy  should  in  conse- 
quence receive  an  inferior  class  of  works.  The 
high  quality  of  the  exhibition  would  be  main- 
tained, yet  he  hoped  that  every  picture  accepted 
on  its  merits  might  obtain  a place. 


OFFICEBS  OF  HEALTH  AJ:D  THE  NEW 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last, 

Dr.  Liddle  called  attention  to  the  bill  proposed 
to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Board 
of  Works  to  regulate  the  construction  and  use  of 
buildings  and  the  formation  of  streets  and  drains 
in  the  metropolis,  and  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
sidered numerous  defects  in  it  which  required  to 
bo  remedied,  in  order  to  render  the  measure 
beneficial  in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bendle  concurred  as  to  the  necessity  for 
some  alteration  in  the  proposed  BO!,  and  moved 
a resolution  to  the  effect, — 

“ That  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Bnilding  and 
Management  Act  now  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  forming 
a depatation  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  SVorts,  with 
the  view  of  urging  extensive  additions  and  alterations,  so 
that  the  Act  may  be  made  to  include  as  much  as  possible 
regulations  for  the  promotion  of  public  convenience  so 
far  as  a building  Act  can  be  expected  to  provide  for  it.” 

Dr.  Lankester  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  that  sanitary  legislation,  so  far  as  it  had 


proceeded  up  to  the  present  time,  had  been  a 
perfect  mockery.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
make  the  authorities  responsible  for  sanitary  de- 
fects. Even  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  would  prove  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  too  permissive  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  until  more  imperative  powers  were 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  no  good  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Orton  supported  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  defective  buildings  had  been  a fruitful 
source  of  disease  in  the  district  of  Hackney, 
with  which  he  was  connected.  During  the  recent 
visitation  of  cholera  those  houses  which  had  no 
accommodation  in  the  rear  and  were  badly  venti- 
lated were  the  principal  haunts  of  the  disease. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


ST.  VINCENT’S,  COBK. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
Cork,  was  commenced  about  ten  years  ago  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  J.  Benson.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  alone  were  erected  under  his 
superintendence,  and  the  building  remained  for 
some  time  in  an  unfinished  condition.  At  length 
Mr.  G.  Goldie  was  called  in,  who  altered  the 
interior,  and  added  the  altars,  screens,  stalls, 
and  other  fittings.  The  altars  and  screens  are 
of  Caen  stone,  richly  sculptured,  and  adorned 
with  mosaics  and  shafts  of  Irish  marble.  The 
stalls  are  of  solid  oak,  elaborately  carved,  and 
inlaid  with  other  woods  of  a more  valuable  de- 
scription ; they  are  supplied  with  misereres. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  glass  by  Wailes. 

This  church  is  now  being  completed  by  the 

■ addition  of  one  bay  to  the  west  of  the  nave, 
j 18  ft.  deep  ; a large  square  tower,  140  ft.  high, 

at  the  south-west  angle  ; west  front,  two  deeply- 
recessed  porches,  and  a sacristy,  40  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  a chapter -room  over  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  a sanctus  bell  turret  at  the  angle,  the 

■ base  of  which  forms  a porch.  In  addition  to  the 
; completion  of  the  church,  a presbytery  of  large 

dimensions  is  being  erected.  This  building, 
with  the  west  front  of  the  church,  forms  three 
sides  of  a square  on  the  south  side.  It  is  two 
stories  high,  bnt  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in 
ground  the  north  elevation  is  three  stories  above 
the  basement.  This  elevation  overlooks  a charm- 
i ing  and  romantic  valley;  and,  as  it  is  seen  for 


many  miles  round,  the  architect  has  made  it 
his  chief  front,  and  all  the  principal  apartmenta 
are  arranged  in  it.  The  basement  will  contain 
a large  corridor  or  cloister,  80  ft.  by  22  ft., 
lighted  by  large  three-light  windows,  with  geo- 
metrical tracery  in  the  heads.  Internally  it  is 
vaulted,  and  supplied  with  stone  seats  in  the 
deeply-recessed  window  splays.  Opening  out  of 
this  is  the  refectory,  30  ft.  square,  the  roof  of 
which  is  of  massive  timber,  supported  upon  a 
cylindrical  column  in  the  centre,  with  the 
dining-table  arranged  round  it.  Above  th& 
large  cloister  is  the  library,  60  ft.  by  22  ft., 
and  a parlour,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  over  tlie 
refectory  is  the  community-room,  30  ft.  square. 
At  the  north-west  angle  is  a circular  turret 
bracketed  out  and  forming  a large  bow  window 
to  the  community -room, 'and  two  chambers  above. 
This  turret  is  capped  with  a tall  conical  roof 
rising  above  the  surrounding  buildings.  Over 
the  library  and  community -room  are  two  stories 
of  bed-chambers.  The  kitchens  and  offices 
are  in  the  west  wing.  The  principal  entrance 
for  strangers  is  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  same 
wing;  this  entrance  communicates  with  the  chief 
staircase,  which  is  of  stone.  There  is  another 
entrance,  for  the  clergy,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wing,  on  the  south  side,  where  the  build- 
ing joins  on  to  the  church,  and  an  entrance  from 
the  aisle  of  the  church ; these  two  latter  en- 
trances communicate  with  a large  staircase  of 
stone,  supported  upon  pointed  arches,  and 
columns  of  red  marble.  There  are  large  visiting 
parlours,  porter’s  room,  &c.  in  the  west  wing  ; 
and  a tribune,  communicating  with  the  house  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church. 
The  materials  used  are  the  native  red  sandstone, 
with  grey  limestone  dressings.  Mr.  Barry 
McMullen,  of  Cork,  is  the  builder.  Our  view 
represents  the  Tower,  west  front,  and  a portion 
of  the  new  presbytery. 
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OLD  LONDON ; ITS  STREETS  AND 
THOROUGHFARES.* 

Now  let  ns  retnm  to  our  maps  and  views. 
In  the  drawing  of  Van  Weyngerde  may  be 
noticed  a palatial  building  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bigh-street,  Southwark;  that  is  Suffolk  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Opposite  is 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  and  further  on,  near 
the  bridge,  is  the  grand  church  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
or  St.  Mary  Overie.  A monastery  was  founded 
here  in  very  early  times,  and  the  present  church 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this 
church  lies  buried  the  poet  Gower,  and  here 
"William  Sbakspeare  buried  his  brother  Edmund, 

“ a player.” 

Now,  turning  westward  near  the  river,  we 
find  a high-roofed  hall;  that  is  Winchester 
House,  once  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
"Winchester,  now  the  Vinegar-yard  of  Mr.  Potts. 
Then  in  Vischer’s  fine  view  you  will  see  the 
Globe,  the  Bear-garden,  and  the  Swan.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  theatre,  where  the  wondrous 
plays  of  Sbakspeare  were  acted : mde-looking 
structures  they  are,  only  partly  roofed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  room  was  found  to 
represent  the  plays  and  hold  an  audience.  In 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  I fear  that  bear- 
baiting  was  a more  attractive  amusement  than 
the  drama. 

Now,  again,  we  will  turn  to  notice  his  beau- 
tiful view  of  Old  London  Bridge.  A most  pic- 
turesque object  it  is.  A bridge  constructed  of 
wood  existed  here  in  very  early  times,  but  being 
burnt,  it  was  resolved,  in  1173  to  build  it  in 
stone, — a work  which  it  took  thirty-three  years 
to  accomplish.  The  architect  was  Peter  of 
Colechurch.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  bridge 
was  crowded  with  buildings,  leaving  a narrow 
street  in  the  centre. 

Approaching  from  Southwark  we  pass  under 
the  Castellated  Gate  Tower,  surmounted  by 
human  heads  stuck  on  poles.  Then  we  see  a 
singular  building  called  Nonsuch  House,  formed 
of  wood  much  ornamented.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  a pic- 
turesque structure,  projects  on  one  of  the  great 
Sterlings.  The  whole  roadway  of  the  bridge  is 
lined  with  shops.  In  one  of  these,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  lived  a wealthy  clothworker, 
named  William  Hewet.  He  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  one  day  slipping  from  the  arms 
of  her  nurse,  fell  into  the  surging  river.  An 
apprentice  of  the  clothworker,  named  Osborn, 
saw  the  child  fall,  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  her.  Yon  may 
imagine  what  followed  in  after-time.  The  worthy 
cloth-worker  was  grateful,  the  daughter  was 
handsome,  and  so  was  her  dowry.  Young  Osborn 
manded  her,  was  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  apprentice  and  the 
daughter  of  the  cloth-worker  became  Lukes  of 
Leeds. 

Looking  eastwards  from  the  bridge,  we  notice 
Billingsgate,  a small  harbour  surrounded  by 
gabled  houses  and  an  octagon  tower.  Then  a 
little  farther  on  is  the  Custom  House,  with,  ap- 
parently, a very  limited  business.  Then  there  is 
the  Tower. 

Now,  I propose  to  take  boat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  water  to  view  the  pleasant  palaces, 
and  castles,  and  convents,  which  in  those  days 
adorned  the  banks  of  Father  Thames.  Many  of 
these  were  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens, 
whose  trees  were  reflected  in  the  clear  flowing 
stream,  which  was  crowded  with  wherries  and 
pleasure-barges,  trimmed  with  gay  coverings — 
for  the  river  in  those  days  was  the  great  highway 
between  the  City  and  Westminster. 

Hither  passed  the  royal  barges,  with  banners 
spread  aloft,  and  here  also  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
great  City  companies  went  in  procession  in  their 
state  barges, — a glorious  spectacle,  which  was 
shadowed  even  in  our  own  days,  until  a too  close 
economy  caused  these  state  barges  to  be  sold ; 
and  thus  we  lost  the  most  pioturesqe  pageant 
which  remained  to  us.  * 

I will  take  as  my  principal  guide  the  view  by 
Vischer;  and  to  render  this  more  intelligible,  I 
have,  with  the  aid  of  my  son,  prepared  a draw- 
ing on  a larger  scale,  which  shows  more  clearly 
the  various  buildings  I shall  allude  to. 

Tbe  first  building  of  importance  past  the 
bridge  is  Fishmongers’  Hall;  then  we  see  a large 
structure  called  Cole  Harbour,  a corruption  of 
Coin  or  Cologne  Harbour,  belonging  to  the 
Rhenish  merchants ; and  the  site  of  Ponlteney 


* See  p.  017,  ante. 


Inn,  once  the  residence  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Exeter.  Next  is  the  Steleyard,  or  Stele-ale,  an 
exchange  for  German  merchants.  Then,  passing 
Dowgate,  the  Three  Cranes,  Queenhithe,  and 
other  wharfs,  we  come  to  Baynard’s  Castle.  This 
was  originally  a Norman  fortress,  often  used  as 
a royal  residence,  and  it  was  here  that  Richard 
III.  had  himself  crowned.  Then  we  pass  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Flete  Ditch  is  Bridewell,  at 
that  time  a royal  palace  of  great  extent.  Here 
King  Henry  "VIII.  resided  with  Queen  Kathe- 
rine, pending  the  trial  of  divorce.  Next  is 
Dorset  House,  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Dorset ; and  in  the  garden  of  this  house,  nigh 
the  river,  was  built,  in  1670,  the  Duke’s  Theatre. 
Adjoining  is  the  sanctuary  of  Whifcefriars,  the 
Alsatia  so  well  described  in  tbe  “ Fortunes  of 
Nigel.”  The  hall  of  the  convent  was  made  into 
the  "Whitefriars  Theatre. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  Temple  buildings,  then 
as  now  pleasantly  situated  in  a garden  j as 
Spenser  says : — 

“ Those  bricky  towers 

Tbo  which  on  Thames’  broad  aged  back  doe  ride, 

"Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers.’' 

Then  we  see  Essex  House,  where  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  favourite  resided,  and  whence  he 
attempted  the  rebellion  which  cost  him  his  life. 
Passing  Arundel  House,  we  reach  Somerset 
House,  the  palace  designed  by  John  of  Padua  for 
the  Protector  Somerset,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester’s  and  other  houses  ; it  could 
have  been  scarcely  completed  before  he  lost  his 
bead.  King  Edward  gave  this  palace  to  tho 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark 
also  resided  here. 

The  next  palace  is  that  of  the  Savoy,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  great  Plantagenet  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster;  here  the  poet  Chaucer  lived,  and  was 
married,  and  wrote  his  poems.  The  mob  under 
Wat  Tyler  having  a special  hatred  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  despoiled  and  burnt  it ; being  rebuilt,  it, 
in  later  times,  became  a prison ; some  parts  of 
it  still  remain.  Then  we  pass  Worcester  House, 
now  Beanfort-buildings,  and  Salisbury  House, 
now  Cecil-street. 

The  next  palaoe  has  a special  interest  for  ns  ; 
it  is  Durham  House,  once  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  that  see,  and  afterwards  of  the  ambi- 
tious Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Few  of  you  probably  remember  that  the  house 
of  the  Society  of  Arte  stands  on  the  grounds,  if 
not  on  the  site,  of  old  Durham  House,  where  poor 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  married  to  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  where  she  lived,  - and  whence  in  a 
few  short  mouths  she  was  taken  to  the  Tower, 
there  soon  to  lose  her  head,  poor  lady ! After- 
wards Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  here,  by  grant 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Aubrey  mentions  a turret 
overlooking  the  Thames,  in  which  Raleigh  loved 
to  sit  and  write.  Then  it  came  into  possession 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  took  down  the 
stables  next  the  Strand,  and  built  there  a new 
exchange,  called  Britain’s  Burse;  and  about 
1770,  the  brothers  Adams  built  the  terrace  (the 
Adelphi),  and  the  house  of  this  society  was 
completed  in  1774. 

Now  we  pass  on  to  York  House,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  afterwards 
to  the  Archbishops  of  "York  ; then  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon ; and  lastly,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  to 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
possession  is  recorded  in  George-street,  Villiers- 
street,  Duke-street,  Of-alley,  and  Buckingham- 
street.  All  that  remains  is  the  beautiful  water- 
gate  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Next  is  Northumberland  House  and  garden, 
on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Roncesvalles.  It  was  once  called  Suffolk 
House,  and  came  to  the  Northumberland  family 
by  marriage. 

We  pass  Scotland-yard,  where  was  formerly  a 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  then  we 
arrive  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  anciently  the 
residence  of  tho  Archbishops  of  York.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  splendidly  furnished  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  from  him  it  came  to  King  Henry  YIII., 
who  mado  it  bis  royal  palace,  henceforth  to  be 
called  Whitehall.  It  continued  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  onr  sovereigns  till  1688,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1697. 

The  engraved  plan  of  Whitehall  Palace  will 
be  found  interesting. 

Having  at  last  reached  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, we  will  land  at  tbe  Stayres,  and  enter 
Palace-yard  by  an  arched  gateway.  Here  was 
a tower  of  stone,  containing  a clock,  withagreat 
bell.  Whether  this  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  old 
Stowe,  which  “ sowered  all  the  drinke  in  the 
towne,”  I do  not  know.  Near  this  also  stood 


a fountain,  which  at  coronations  and  great 
triumphs  was  made  to  run  with  wine  out  of 
divers  spouts.  lu  the  court  now  called  New 
Palace-yard,  the  wool  staple  was  held. 

I will  not  attempt  a description  of  the  palaoe 
or  the  abbey  adjoining,  but  refer  you  to  the 
illustrations.  The  chapel  of  Henry  "VII.  was 
then  in  its  full  beauty,  and  the  towers  and  other 
parts  of  the  abbey  had  not  been  contaminated 
("I  grieve  to  use  this  word)  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

We  will  pass  under  the  gates  of  Holbein,  up 
King-street  to  the  Tilt-yard,  the  site  of  the 
present  Horse  Guards.  On  the  left  is  the  Cock- 
pit, on  which  now  stands  tho  Treasnry.  Then 
we  proceed  to  Charing  Cross,  where  stood  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  crosses  erected  to  Queen 
Eleanor. 

Before  us  we  see  the  Royal  Mews,  where  were 
kept  the  hawks  of  the  king.  It  was  afterwards 
adapted  for  stabling,  and  the  word  mews  has 
siuce  been  transferred  accordingly. 

Looking  again  northward  and  westward,  we 
are  now  again  in  the  country;  even  np  to  th& 
period  of  Faithomo’s  map.  We  turn  to  the  left 
and  pass  up  an  avenue  called  Pall-mall  to  St. 
James’s  Palace.  The  name  of  Pall-mall  is 
derived  from  a game  played  with  wooden  mallets 
and  balls,  greatly  resembling  our  modern  game 
of  croquet.  Turning  again  we  see  a country 
lane,  called  the  Haymarket  ; and  continuing  our 
route,  we  reach  a building  called  the  gaming- 
house, and  opposite  to  it  is  a road  running  west- 
ward, described  as  “ from  Knightsbridge  unto 
Pikadilly  Hall,”  and  in  the  Aggas  map  called 
“ the  waye  to  Reddingo.”  Proceeding, according 
to  this  latter  map,  across  fields  where  women  are 
laying  out  linen  to  bleach,  we  reach  the  long 
acre  field,  and  see  the  convent  garden,  enclosed 
by  walla  extending  from  St.  Jlartin’s-lane  to 
Drury -lane.  Referring,  however,  to  the  Faithome 
map,  we  find  this  space  now  covered  with  houses, 
except  a small  area,  called  the  Piazza,  but  which 
is  now  Covent  Garden.  Adjoining  is  Bedford 
House  and  garden,  built  by  tbe  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  the  remains  of  the  old  monastery. 

Now  we  enter  the  Strand,  the  high  road 
between  the  City  and  Westminster. 

On  tbe  south  side  are  the  various  mansions  of 
the  nobility  bordering  tho  Thames.  On  the 
north  side  there  are  yet  but  few  houses,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Aggas  map. 

Opposite  the  Savoy  is  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  called  Exeter  House,  and 
in  after  years  turned  into  Exeter  Change,  a kind 
of  bazaar  below,  and  a managerie  on  the  first 
floor.  Wepasa  Wych-street,  formerly  Old- wyche, 
meaning  ” old  farm,”  where  is  Drury  House,  and 
we  reach  the  block  of  houses  called  Butohers’- 
row,  frequented  originally  by  free-trade  butchers, 
in  opposition  to  the  City  protectionists — a mass 
of  tumble-down  houses  with  projecting  fronts, 
long  since  removed. 

"We  next  come  to  Temple-bar — not  a gateway, 
but  a bar,  made  to  rise  and  fall,  marking  tho 
entrance  to  tho  City  boundary.  Beside  it  is 
the  “ Devil  Tavern,”  in  which  Will  Sbakspeare 
and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson  often  caroused. 

Entering  Fleet-street,  tho  houses  are  more 
closely  built:  their  gabled  fronts,  mounted  with 
carved  barge-boarding  and  timber  framing,  pre- 
sent a varied  and  picturesque  effect.  On  the 
loft  is  Chancery-lane,  where  the  Archway  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell  had  been  recently  erected,  form- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  Lincoln’s  Inn,  on  tho  site 
of  an  old  monastery  of  Blackfriars. 

On  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street  lies  the 
Temple,  with  its  ancient  church.  At  the  end  of 
Shoe-lane  stands  tho  Conduit,  erected  about 
1478,  with  the  figures  of  angels;  and  before 
each  are  bells,  on  which  are  struck  by  machinery 
tho  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  C)n  the  right, 
further  on,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget,  now 
called  Sfc.  Bride’s.  We  cross  a bridge  over  tho 
Fleet  river,  and  pass  the  great  palace  of  Bride- 
well. Then,  mounting  the  hill,  we  enter  the 
City  beneath  the  arch  of  Lud-gate,  and  behold 
again,  in  all  its  grandeur,  tbe  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul.  At  the  north-western  corner  is  tho 
famous  Paul’s  Cross,  whence  tbe  most  celebrated 
preachers  w'ere  accustomed  to  address  the  citi- 
zens, and  where  fair  ladies  sometimes  did 
penance.  Thus  old  Hollinshed  tells  us  of  Jane 
Shore  : — “ Here,  in  her  penance,  she  went,  in 
countenance  and  pace  demure,  so  womanlie, 
that  albeit  she  were  out  of  all  araie,  save  her 
kirtle  onlie,  yet  went  she  so  faire  and  lovelie, 
that  many  good  folke  that  hated  her  living,  yet 
pitied  they  more  her  penance  than  rejoiced 
therein,  when  they  considered  that  the  Pro- 
tector procured  it  more  for  corrupt  intent  than 
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any  virtuous  affection.”  The  cross  was  pulled 
down  by  order  of  Pailiatnent  in  1643.  The 
engraved  view  gives  a good  idea  of  the  place. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  probably  the 
largest  in  Europe.  The  spire  was  quite  the 
highest,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1561.  At 
this  time  the  old  church  had  been  touch  injured, 
parts  were  in  bad  condition,  and  parts  much 
abused  by  throngs  of  idlers  ; nevertheless  it  had 
glorious  reliques.  There  was  a fine  tomb  of 
William,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Conqueror’s 
time ; and  another  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his 
wife  Blanche  of  Castille  ; and  the  altars  still 
glistened  with  gold  and  precions  stones.  On  the 
sonthem  side  was  a cloister  in  which  was  de- 
picted the  “ Dance  of  Death.” 

Our  old  dramatists  drew  many  of  their  charac- 
ters from  Old  St.  Paul’s.  Here  Shakspeare 
found  Pistol  and  Bardolpli ; here  Jonson  met 
Bohadil,  “ a Panl’s  man,”  ilasUr  Stephen,  and 
Fastidious  Brish.  But  I must  not  detain  you. 
Let  us  again  look  into  Chepe.  It  is  Midsummer 
Eve : the  picturesque  perspective  of  gabled 
houses,  the  sculptured  cross,  and  the  fountains 
are  dimly  shadowed  in  the  twilight.  The  gal- 
leries of  the  bouses  and  the  windows  are  filled 
with  groups  of  figures  gaily  dressed.  Presently 
is  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  a vast  flood 
of  light  is  seen  approaching.  It  is  the  Festival 
of  the  Marching  Watch.  Onward  comes  the 
vast  procession, — 700  men  bearing  cressets,  and 
with  each  a man  also  to  serve  it ; besides  which 
are  250  constables,  each  with  his  cresset,  about 

1.000  cressets  in  all.  Mingled  with  these  come 

2.000  of  the  marching  watch,  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot;  demi-lances,  on  great  horses; 
gunners  with  their  harquebusses  and  wheel- 
locks  ; archers  in  white  coats,  with  bows  bent 
and  sheafs  of  arrows  by  their  side  ; pikemen  in 
bright  corslets,  and  bellmen  with  aprons  of 
mail.  Following  these  came  the  constables  of 
the  watch,  each  in  bright  harness  flaming  from 
beneath  his  scarlet  jomet,  and  with  golden 
chains.  Then  came  the  waits  of  the  City,  and 
morris-dancers  footing  it  to  their  notes;  and  then 
the  mayor  himself,  on  horseback,  his  sw'ord- 
bearer,  his  henchman,  his  harnessed  footmen,  his 
giants,  and  his  pageants  ; then  the  sherifls  in 
like  order.  Onward  sweeps  the  mighty  caval- 
cade amidst  the  assembled  multitude  lining  the 
broad  avenue  of  the  Chepe;  and  so  has  passed 
one  of  the  moat  picturesque  pageants  of  the 
Olden  time. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  picture  to  you  old 
London  as  it  existed  in  the  sixteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Sad  changes  were  soon  to  come  upon  the  old 
City.  Firstly,  the  great  plague,  which  in  16G5 
carried  off  about  70,000  victims,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  population ; grass  grew  in  the 
streets,  which  became  silent  and  deserted ; and 
in  1666  occurred  that  awful  calamity  the  fire, 
which  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  City.  Evelyn, 
in  his  diary,  gives  a trustworthy  account  of  it, 
from  which  I will  read  an  extract : — 

‘‘Sept.  2nd. — This  fatal  night,  about  ten, 
began  the  deplorable  fire  neere  Fish-street  in 
London. 

***** 

“ Sept  4th. — The  burning  still  rages,  and  it 
has  now  gotten  as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple;  all 
Fleet-streete,  the  Old  Bailey,  Lndgate -hill, 
"Warwick-lane,  Newgate,  Paules  Chaine,  Watling- 
Btreete,  now  flaming,  and  most  of  it  reduc’d  to 
ashes;  the  stones  of  Paules  flew  like  granados, 
ye  melting  lead  running  down  the  streetes  in  a 
stremc,  and  the  very  pavements  glowing  with 
fiery  rednesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able 
to  tread  on  them,  and  the  demolition  had  stopp’d 
all  the  passages,  so  that  no  help  could  be  applied. 
The  eastern  wind  still  more  impetuously  driving 
the  flames  forward.  Nothing  but  ye  almighty 
power  of  God  was  able  to  stop  them,  for  vain  was 
ye  help  of  man.”  , 

This  was  the  end  of  old  London. 

J.  GrEGOEY  Cr.4CE. 


In  cloBiDB  the  discosaion  that  followed  the  readineof 
this  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts, — 

Mr,  G.  G.  Scott,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  Mr.  Craco 
had  nghtly  remarked  that  old  London  came  to  an  end  at 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Happily,  however,  though  it  did 
in  a certain  sense  come  to  an  end,  it  left  many  interesting 
relics  behind  it.  Time  did  not  admit  of  Mr.  Grace  calling 
their  attention  to  all  the  numerous  relics  of  old  London 
which  still  existed.  Amongst  these  were  some  to  which 
hiB  attention  had  been  more  particularly  called  as  an 
architect,  and  those  he  woulcl  briefly  pass  in  review. 
VV  i'hin  the  last  few  years  some  parts  of  the  old  Koman 
walls  of  London  had  been  laid  bare,  and  most  interesting 
they  were  found  to  be;  but,  us  he  had  not  seen  them  him- 
self,  he  would  not  speak  further  of  them.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tower  of  London,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eoman  citadel,  and  in  itself  containing  probably 
the  largeet  keep  in  Great  Britain,  built  by  the  Conqueror 


himself  and  the  great  architect  of  the  day,  Bishop  Gun- 
dulph.  Tlyit  keep,  though  much  damaged  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  windows  and  other  alterations,  was  still  moat 
interesting,  and  still  retained  its  beautiful  chape).  A 
more  perfect  representation  of  a small  and  beautiful 
church  of  the  Early  Norman  period  could  scarcely  be 
found  auywhere.  It  bad  lately  been  partially  restored, 
and  was  a perfect  model  of  a church,  on  a minute  scale, 
of  that  period.  Then  the  Tower  contained  numerous  other 
remains.  The  old  gateways  and  numberless  other  por- 
tions were  of  the  highest  historical  and  antiquarian  in- 
terest, many  of  them  rendered  sacred  by  inscriptions 
carved  upon  their  walls  by  great  and  often  good  men 
immured  within  its  dungeons.  Then  he  would  mention 
the  remains  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  in  Smitbfield, 
the  work  of  Bahere,  the  jester,  its  “ first  canon,  and  first 
prior.”  That  church,  be  believed,  was  begun  about  the 
year  1107  ; the  whole  of  the  choir  remained,  and  it  was 
now  undergoing  restoration.  He  had  no  doubt  a great 
many  persons  had  lived  in  London  for  years  without 
having  seen  this  church.  Some  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings  stUl  existed,  but  he  remembered  the  time  when 
more  of  the  ancient  accompaniments  of  the  church  were 
standing  (including  the  walls,  to  a certain  height,  of  the 
chapter-house),  but  they  were  destroyed  by  a fire  among 
surrounding  buildings  in  tbe  year  1839,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cloister  had  been  subsequently  taken  down.  Not 
far  Irom  thence  were  the  remains  of  the  gateway  of  the 
old  monastery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  outline  of 
which  was  familiar  to  them  from  its  forming  the  embel- 
lishment  of  the  cover  of  the  Ocntleman'g  Magazine.  Then 
there  was  that  most  beautiful  monument,  the  Temple 
Church,  the  round  part  of  which  he  would  say  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  remairs  of  the  period  of  Fitz  Stephen, 
aud  of  the  great  transition  from  liorman  to  Gothic  archi. 
tecture.  The  choir  was  a roost  beautiful  remnant  of 
fully  developed  Early  Pointed  architecture.  The  exterior 
had  been  recently  brought  out  to  view  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
the  architect  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  north  side 
was  particularly  interesting.  The  internal  beauties  of 
that  church,  as  restored  some  years  back,  were  probably 
known  to  most  present.  Then  there  was  the  old  church 
of  Austin  Friars,  which  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
by  fire,  and  had  been  recently  restored.  Then  they 
came  to  old  Ely  Chapel— the  chapel  of  the  London 
palace  of  the  old  Bishops  of  Ely — a most  beautiful  chapel, 
though  dreadfully  nautilated,  of  the  date  of  about  1290. 
Then  there  was  St.  Helen’s  Chapel,  Bishopsgate,  and  a 
number  of  old  churches  not  so  famous  for  their  architec- 
ture as  for  the  monuments  they  contained,  many  of  which, 
if  not  of  high  antiquity,  were  of  great  interest.  Amongst 
the  secular  buildings,  they  had  the  great  Guildhall,  the 
roof  of  which,  destroyed  in  tbe  Great  Fire,  had  been  re- 
cently restored  very  much  in  its  ancient  form.  Then 
there  was  the  charming  old  boll  of  Sir  John  Crosby’s 
house  in  Bishopsgate.  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  nl'teentb  century.  Ihere  had  been  till  re- 
cently the  remains  of  Gerard  s Hall,  liut  they  were  de- 
stroyed, ruthlessly  he  was  atraid,  not  many  years  ago. 
He  would  mention  one  interesting  little  piece  of  antiquity 
which  he  had  accidentally  met  with.  In  tbe  construction 
of  tbe  railway  at  Farriugdon. street  the  excavation  laid 
bare,  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  wharfs 
on  the  Fleet,  a kiln  for  burning  the  encaustic  tiles  which 
decorated  the  floors  of  ancient  churches,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  was  discovered  a heap  of  spoilt  tiles  just  as  they  had 
been  thrown  aside  and  left  there.  They  had  no  remnants 
remaining  of  old  London  Bridge,  but  many  present  no 
doubt  remembered  it  well.  He  went  over  it  at  the  time 
of  its  demolition  to  make  room  for  the  new  bridge,  and  he 
made  a sketch  of  a curious  little  chapel  in  one  of  the  piers. 
Beyond  tbe  bridge  they  came  to  the  noble  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Overy,  better  known  as  8t.  Saviour’s,  a roost  noble 
early  English  church  on  a grand  scale,  Tbe  Lady  Chapel 
and  the  choir  were  carefuJly  restored  thirty  odd  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  GwUt,  who  was  most  anxious  to  restore 
the  nave  also,  but,  unfortunately,  the  roof  was  a little  de- 
cayed.  The  parish  employed  a surveyor,  who  cared 
nothing  about  antiquities.  The  roof  was  taken  down,  and 
the  nave,  after  being  exposed  to  tbe  ravages  of  several 
winters,  was  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and  there  was  erected 
on  its  site— perhaps  considering  what  it  bad  supplanted — 
the  most  wretebea  structure  that  ever  disgraced  London. 
Then  passing  along  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  they 
came  to  old  Lambeth  Falace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  few  remains  of  the  many  Episcopal  palaces  which 
existed  all  over  the  country  in  olden  times.  It  retained 
its  beautiful  Early  English  chapel  aud  the  hall  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  besides  many  other  highly  interesting 
portions.  Last  of  all,  though  not  e.thuusting  the  list,  he 
came  to  Westmiuster  Abbey,  than  which  a more  glorious 
monument  of  tbe  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  could 
not  possibly  be  found.  Externally,  as  they  were  aware, 
this  structure  had  been  very  much  damaged  by  decay  and 
reparation.  It  had  been  refaced  and  restored  till  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  ancient  work  was  gone  ; but  inter- 
nally itchnllengedforbeauly  every  church  he  had  ever  seen 
in  Europe.  Lookiug  at  it  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  it  contained  considerable  remains  ol  the  church  and 
monastic  buildings  built  in  the  late  years  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Within  the  last  few  mouths  there  had  been 
discovered,  while  removing  portions  of  the  pavement,  the 
bases  of  several  pillars  of  tbe  Confessor’s  Cliurch  ; and 
extensive  remains  of  the  same  age  existed  in  many  of  the 
other  buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Then,  again,  t6ey  had 
considerable  remains  iu  the  Eoroian  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rill®,  and  the  church  itself  was  the  most  glorious  specimen 
of  the  most  highly  developed  architecture  ol  tbe  thirteenth 
century  to  be  found  in  this  country.  One  of  the  speakers 
had  called  attention  to  the  Chapter  House,  tbe  interior 
of  which  had,  until  lately,  been  almost  hidden,  but  was 
now  more  thrown  open  to  view,  and  an  inquiry  was 
made  respecting  tbe  paintings  there.  Ho  (the  chair- 
man) would  say,  that  in  his  opinion  these  paint- 
ings onght  not  to  be  touched  with  any  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  them,  and,  if  their  decayed  state 
detracted  from  the  artistic  efi'ect  of  the  building 
when  restored,  the  fact  that  what  remained  was 
authentic  and  untouched  would  amply  compensate  for 
any  loss  of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of 
tbo  Chapter  House,  he  thought  there  was  but  little 
wanting  really  to  enable  them  to  restore  it  perfectly  to 
its  old  form.  He  did  not  mean  bv  rfeturiiiQ,  the 
scraping  it  over  and  making  it  look  new;  all  he  should 
do  was  to  restore  those  parts  which  had  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  or  from  other  causes  lost.  Everyihing  now 
in  its  place  he  would  leave  untouched.  Externally 
the  same  rule  could  not  be  applied,  for  it  had 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  hardly  a piece  the 
size  of  his  hand  which  retained  its  ancient  form; 
therefore,  they  most  make  the  exterior  practically 
a new  building.  Internally,  he  hoped  a large  pro- 
portion would  be  the  true  Chapter  House  which  was 


erected  by  Henry  III.,  in  1553.  Westminster  Hall 
might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bauqueting-balls  ever  erected.  It  was  first  built  by 
Rulus,  aud  brought  to  its  present  state  by  Eiohard  II. 
The  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  had,  unfortunately,  passed 
away.  It  was  cased  round  with  wainscoting  when  used 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  that  time  they  could 
see  nothing  of  the  internal  architecture  or  decoration; 
but  when  this  casing  was  swept  away  by  the  fire  it 
seemed  like  a pbccnii  rising  out  of  the  ashes,  for  then  its 
beauties  came  out  most  gloriously.  Antiquaries  present 
were  aware  that  copies  of  the  exquisite  paintings  which 
covered  every  part  of  its  walla,  made  by  John  Carter  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  were  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Those  paintings  came  out  to  view  after 
the  fire,  and  were  as  clear  as  those  around  the  room  in 
which  they  were  assembled.  But  in  an  evil  day  it  was 
determined  that  that  chapel  should  be  taken  down, 
though  he  and  many  others  strongly  protested  against 
it.  Happily  the  crypt  beneath  remained,  aud  that  had 
been  very  beautifully  decorated  by  Mr.  Grace  under  Mr. 
Barry,  the  architect.  Tbe  only  other  antiquity  of  import- 
ance connected  with  the  Polace  ofWestminsterremaiuing 
was  the  beautiful  cloister  of  Henry  VII.’s  time,  which 
was  the  cloister  of  the  canons  of  St.  Stephen.  It  was  a 
cloister  of  two  stories,  and  an  apaidal  chupel  projected 
into  the  courtyard  from  the  westeru  side  on  each  story. 
He  would  allude  once  again  to  that  great  but  lost  structure 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Old  8t.  Paul's.  Those  who  were 
interested  in  that  magnificent  building  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  descripMon  given  of  it  in  Dugdale’a  book, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  views  of  it  such  as  those  now 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Grace.  He  believed  he  was  correct 
in  saying  it  was  in  its  day  the  largest  and  loltiest  cathedral 
in  Europe.  Its  steeple  overtopped  those  of  Strasburg, 
Vienna,  or  Antwerp,  and  its  beauty  was  proportioned  to 
its  magnificent  extent.  The  nave  and  transept  were  early 
Norman,  of  the  character  of  Durham,  Ely,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  other  great  Norman  cathedrals.  Its  choir* 
was,  in  character  aud  date,  like  that  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  though  without  its  apsidal  termination,  and  its 
eastern  chapels.  On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  ofMedireval  art.  There  had  arisen  in  place 
of  it  a magnificent  building;  but  they  could  not  but 
regret  that  they  had  lost  so  glorious  a structure  connect- 
ing them  with  bygone  ages. 


THE  DWELLINGS  TO  BE  PEOVIDED  FOR 
THE  POOR. 

Sir, — As  a regular  reader  of  your  periodical,  I 
was  muck  struck  with  Mr.  Kerr’s  inadequate 
proposal  for  the  working  classes,  and  most  cor- 
dially agree  with  your  remarks  as  to  the  comfort 
being  kept  up  for  the  working  man’s  wife;  viz., 
the  great  boon  oven  and  boiler  are  to  the  wife  to 
cook  and  make  tbe  most  of  the  food  by  the  ad- 
vantages an  oven  affords,  is  invaluable. 

As  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  some  years  ago,  upon  two  occasions,  I 
can  speak  as  to  the  comfort  of  them;  but  the 
rents  are  high,  and  persona  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  a house  get  into  them,  to  the  exclusiou  of 
the  strictly-speaking  working  man. 

I have  made  several  attempts  to  get  into  tbe 
Palmerston  and  Peabody  buildings,  but  there 
are  always  more  applications  than  can  be  accom- 
modated. Were  there  as  many  of  the  class  of 
buildings  again  there  would  be  plenty  apply ; 
but  what  is  most  needed  is  a reduction  in  the 
rents ; say,  what  is  now  5s.  6d.  let  it  be  about 
4s.,  and  the  working  man  like  myself  will  be  too 
glad  to  avail  himself,  not  to  have  to  go  a long 
journey  home  after  his  day’s  work. 

Alderman  WateiTow’s  are  an  improvement ; 
but  even  there,  although  they  pay,  it  is  still  high 
rents,  comparatively. 

Let  any  one  visit  Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts’s,  now 
finishing,  and  there  you  must  take  a suite  of 
rooms, — say  at  12s.  or  13s., — aud  sub-let,  having 
two  families  on  tbe  same  floor,  and  every  sound 
beard  from  each  family,  which  is  not  always 
agreeable.  Or  take  another  instance,  in  North- 
street,  Whitechapel : houses  lately  erected  and 
let  out  in  tenements,  where  are  fifty  or  sixty  adults 
aud  children  in  one  double  house,  with  four 
water-closets  for  accommodation ; no  play-ground 
save  the  street ; no  back-doors  to  houses, — pro- 
moting ague  and  rheumatics, — and  the  rents 
high,  with  but  little  comfort.  Could  some  of 
your  promoters  of  industrial  dwellings  live  in 
some  of  these,  they  would  be  led  to  say  some- 
thing can  be  done  for  tbe  comfort  of  the  working 
classes,  and  at  a lower  rent. 

If  Alderman  Waterlow’s  scheme  can  be  made 
to  pay,  as  it  does,  6 per  cent,  yearly,  would  not 
a scheme  for  the  many  ? But  the  houses  must 
not  be  too  long  a distc&ce  from  tbe  metropolitan 
centre,  where  so  many  have  to  labour  and 
return  to  their  homes,  and  also  the  working  part 
of  their  family.  P.^terf-'MIILIas, 


Bie,— Vlien  I read  the  statement  by  Professor  Kerr, 
published  in  the  Uuilder,  I could  not  help  wiehiug  mjself 
an  A U.I.D.A.,  w ith  the  educational  acquirements  uf  its 
members,  that  I might  express  my  opinions  on  some  of 
the  propositions  there  made ; and  so  strong  is  my  feeling 
that  I cannot  refrain  from  addressing  you  on  the  subject, 
knowing  that  you  will  use  your  discretion  as  to  whether 
the  publishing  this  letter  may  aid  the  cause  ; aud  if  in  my 
remarks  I speak  somewhat  egotistically,  it  is  because  I 
know  my  own  case  and  believe  it  to  be  no  exception. 
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but  odIj  one  of  tlionsands  among  tlio  poor.  I am  a 
journeymnn,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  would  be  reckoned  by 
Prol’esBor  Kerr  above  tho  class  he  is  considering,  but  bad 
health  places  roe  considerably  below  the  mechanics’  class 
in  the  wages  table;  in  fact,  compels  roe  to  live  in  one 
room,  and  so  places  me  in  the  class  directly  interested  in 
this  question.  Professor  Kerr  proposes  to  increase  the 
number  of  one-room  tenements.  Doubtless,  in  a town 
like  London,  there  will  always  be  a demand  for  such; 
nay,  worse,  for  half  and  quarter  rooms,  I fear,  or  the 
lowest  form  of  shelter  that  can  be  obtained;  and  if  it  is 
a mere  question  of  shelter  only,  why  not  stick  up  a lot  of 
rooms  any  bow,  so  you  get  them  up ; but  if  it  is  a question 
of  better  Swellings,  give  ue,  by  all  that  is  healthy,  more  than 
one  room.  I have  a wife  and  two  young  children,  and  all 
other  things  being  the  same,  should  regard  it  as  a great 
blessing  if  1 could  get  two  rooms  for  the  rent  (Ss.  9d. 
weekly)  which  1 now  pay  for  one.  Now  to  the  kind  of  room 
proposed.  Such  a room  would  not  meet  the  demand  for 
single  rooms  generally:  the  rent  is  too  high;  and  the 
rooms  would  be  absurdly  large  for  a single  person,  either 
male  or  female  ; so  such  a room  can  only  be  supposed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  small  families ; and  where  are  its  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect?  It  would  require  an  immense 
quantity  of  firiog  to  keep  it  warm  in  cold  weather;  it 
would  not  save  work  in  cleaning;  for  one  of  the  greatest 
domestic  dilCculties  of  a poor  man’s  wile  is  struggling  to 
keep  one  room  tidy,  when  there  are  three  or  four  persons 
living  in  it;  and  a large  room  scantily  furnished  has  a 
most  wretched  and  comfortless  appearance.  Again,  as  to 
economy  in  construction  : it  seems,  os  far  as  the  details 
wero  explained,  to  be  the  intention  to  build  them  in  rows, 
one  room  deep  and  four  or  five  rooms  high,  with  balconies 
front  and  back,  which  balconies,  though  they  would  be 
useful  in  many  ways,  would  keep  out  the  light  more  than 
is  desirable  in  London.  Supposing  stairs  in  front  balcony, 
with  door  opening  into  room  and  door  on  to  back  balcony, 
so  that  no  passage  would  be  required,  and  a regular  party 
wall  between  each  pile  of  rooms,  each  room  would  require 
18  It.  of  front  and  the  same  of  back  wall,  with  one  party- 
wall  20  ft.  Now,  instead  of  this  arrangement,  suppose 
each  tenement  were  made  26  ft.  deep  by  13  ft.  wide,  this 
would  give  nearly  the  same  area  as  20  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  a 
artilion  across  would  divide  it  into  two  good  rooms  13  ft. 
y 13  ft. ; this  would  require  14  It.  front  wall,  same  of  back 
wall,  and  26  ft.  of  parly-wall;  and  assuming  the  party- 
wall  to  be  as  expensive  os  the  external,  there  would  be 
2 ft.  X height  and  thickness  of  wall,  with  a shorter  span 
for  timbers  against  Mr.  Kerr's  arrangement,  as  also  a 
I narrower  frontage,  which  is  sometimes  a great  advantage 
, in  town  building.  Again,  Mr.  Kerr  proposes  to  provide 
I one  common  W.  C.  lie  does  not  say  for  how  many  tene- 
I ruents  ; and  excuses  the  proposition  by  saying  that  “ the 
poor  did  not  regard  many  things  as  indelicate  which  per- 
sons in  aflluent  circumstances  viewed  with  natural  repug- 
I nance.” 

Sir,  this  is  a great  mistake.  It  is  true  circumstances 
sometimes  prevent  our  being  quite  so  fastidious  as  are 
I our  weallhv  neighbours,  but  no  toneoe  can  tell  what 
i feeliugs  of  delicacy  the  poor  have  to  stiSe  in  these  matters. 
' Nay,  more,  what  inconvenience  and,  perhaps,  positive  io- 
I jury  they  sufier.  And  I have  heard  men  who,  from  their 

I language  and  manners,  would  not  be  set  down  as  particu- 
: larly  sensitive,  complain  of  the  annoyance  of  a single  ac- 
icommodalion  for  a nouse  full  of  lodgers.  I would  lay  it 
.'down  as  a rule  that  one  W.C.  should  not,  under  any  cir- 
t cumstsuces,  serve  for  more  than  two  families. 

Again,  Mr.  Kerr  would  “ do  away  with  all  such  compli. 
cated  and  expensive  matters  as  cooking-ranges  : the  poor 
< would  rather  cook  in  their  own  way  than  bo  liable  to  pay 
. for  apparatus  which  tbev  might  injure  in  using."  I never 
■ yet  knew  the  poor  man's  wile  who  (except  she  had  one) 
iidid  not  wish  for  a good  eooking.stove,  especially  the  oven ; 

II  and  I do  not  see  that  they  need  be  either  complicated  or 

'■expensive,  though  there  is.  perhaps,  much  room  for  im. 
iiproveinent  in  this  matter.  To  conclude,  Sir,  I would  sum 
j|Up  tho  most  moderate  wants,  in  the  shape  of  a home,  of 
lithe  poor  family  to  be  /tco  roomii  commuriicafiiiff,  in  one  of 
'which  is  a good  eooking.stove,  water  and  a sink  on  the 
itsame  floor,  and  a tV.C.  used  by  not  more  than  two 
ifaroilies  at  most.  Any  arrangement  which  gives  less  than 
Lthis,  may  provide  shelter,  but  it  will  not  improve  tho 
iidwellings  of  the  poor.  W.  J.  D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  FIXTURES. 

Sin, — Is  a kitnhon  range  in  a vioarage-houae  a fixture, 
irand  to  be  valued,  and  paid  for  by  an  incoming  vicar, 
nhvbere  the  incoming  vicar  agrees  to  take  tho  fixtures  at  a 
nvaluation?  X.  Y.  Z. 

*,*  In  Burn’s  “ Eco.  Law,”  p.  304,  8th  ed.,  it  is  stated 
llithat,—  ” If  an  incumbent  enter  upon  a parsonage-house, 
min  which  there  are  hangings,  orn^ej,  iron  backs  to  chim- 
Dmeys,  and  such  like,  not  put  there  by  tho  last  incumbent, 
bebut  which  have  gone  from  successor  to  successor,  tho 
(sexecutor  of  the  last  incumbent  shall  not  have  them,  but 
:i  it  aeemeth  that  they  shall  continue  in  the  nature  of  heir- 
lolooms  ; but  if  the  incumbent  fixed  them  there  only  for  his 
unowD  convenience,  it  seemeth  that  they  shall  be  deemed 
tsas  furniture  or  household  goods,  and  shall  go  to  his 
eiexecutor,” 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 

Sin, — In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  was  an  account 
ofof  the  decoration,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  AU  Saints,  Bristol, 
ril’his  is  one  of  the  many  cases  that  have  occurred  lately  of 
l.diuiklings  being  handed  over  to  llie  decorator  without  the 
iiintervention  of  an  architect;  and  a most  mischievous 
ibthingitis. 

I lately  saw  the  church  named.  It  is  an  old  one,  of  the 
PJPerpendicular  period.  I was  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
aiaisleahad  flat  plaster  ceilings  with  plaster  drawing-room 
rfcentre-flowei's  and  cornices  to  match  ! This  is  the  work 
i-'jo  interestingly  described  as  being  painted  “a  $o/t  blue 
-tcilk  ceufrei  etched  t«  .90W,”— the  regular  house  decora- 
ator’s  style.  Why,  sir,  if  the  people  connected  with  the 
i building  had  possessed  a grain  of  taste  or  sense  the  fright- 
ftful  plaster-work  would  have  been  all  knocked  down  in- 
‘igtead  of  being  painted  and  gilt.  There  are  several  recent 
'fspeciinens  in  London,  I am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  decora. 
iotors’  nsmby-paroby  work, — cream-colour,  thin  greys,  and 
"i*  gold  etefiings.”  The  negative  scheme  of  colour  of  these 
romen  is  all  wrong.  Ancient  colour. decoration,  whether 
'lOlassical  or  Gothic,  was  potitice.  To  know  what  Gothic 
litdeooration  really  is  they  should  run  down  and  look  at 
PiL’ugia'B  church  at  Cheadle;  and  for  Classical  work  study 


Zahn’s  Pompeii.  The  sonnw  they  get  rid  of  their  miser- 
able  *'  warm  whites  ” and  other  weak,  watery,  insipid 
compounds  the  better.  But  how  long,  sir,  is  the  so- 
called  “decorator"  to  usurp  the  rightful  functions  of 
the  architect?  Decoration  is  essentially  the  architect's 
business,  and  architects  must  see  that  their  knowledge  is 
perfect  in  this  direction.  Let  the  public  know  that  it  is 
their  vocation,  and  so  drive  the  empirical  “ house-painter, 
upholsterer,  and  decorator  " (as  they  frequently  describe 
themselves)  out  of  the  field.  F.  E.  M. 


ILLUMINATED  CLOCKS. 

SiE,— It  seems  rather  surprising  that  Governmental 
and  municipal  authorities  have  not  recognised  the  ad- 
visability of  rightly  illuminating  ail  clocks  on  public 
buildings  for  general  convenience.  There  are  several 
instances  in  the  metropolis  of  clock  illumination  by  private 
persons, — perhaps  the  most  elFective  being  that  of  Dent’s, 
facing  Trafalgar-square. 

The  Cyclopean  eyes  of  the  clock-tower  at  Westminster, — 
the  most  conspicuous  in  London, — close  at  midnight,  and 
are,  therefore,  useless  after  that  hour.  Surely  the  indica- 
tion of  time,  by  gas  or  otherwise,  during  the  hours  of 
night,  would  prove  useful,  and,  occasionally,  of  much  im- 
portance. C.  B.  8. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  INDIA. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Calcutta,  8th  No- 
vember, 1866,  speaks  for  itself.  Tho  communi- 
cation referred  to  was  signed  “ W.  B.  Macrone, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
P.  W.  Department,”  or  we  should  not  have  used 
the  expression.  We  willingly,  however,  enable 
Mr.  Macrone  to  explain  : — 

Sir, — In  yonr  issue  of  the  4th  August,  1866, 
page  583,  you  state  as  follows : — “ We  have 
received  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  (P.  W.  Department) , a long 
reply,  in  print,  to  a letter  in  our  issue  of  the  2l8t 
October,  1865.”  As  this  statement  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  my  reply  was  communi- 
cated to  you  officially,  I beg  you  will  state  in 
your  columns  that  it  was  sent  to  you  privately 
by  me  without  any  reference  to  the  position  I 
then  held  in  tho  Department. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  yon  should  do  this  at 
once,  as  otherwise  my  letter  may  appear  to  be 
published  with  an  authority  to  which  it  has  no 
pretence  whatever. 

The  letter  has  not  “ been  published  else- 
where.” W.  B.  Macrone. 


FIREPROOF  ROOMS. 

Sir, — That  fireproof  safes,  for  the  protection 
of  every  conceivable  kind  of  valuable  property, 
should  have  occupied  the  inventive  genius  of  a 
number  of  eminent  manufacturers  and  patentees, 
is  exceedingly  laudable,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
and  has  been  attended  with  important  results 
in  a variety  of  instances.  But,  sir,  I consider 
that  the  fireproof  safe  is  destined  for  something 
still  more  important;  and  I proceed  to  ask, — 
could  nob  each  floor  of  onr  dwellings,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  parlours  and  underground 
kitchens,  be  provided  with  such  an  ark  of 
safety  ? Why  not  ? 

Iron  frames  and  doors  might  open  from  small 
fireproof  rooms  (the  windows  fronting  the  street), 
and  which  rooms  could  ordinarily  be  used  as 
bedrooms,  studies,  store-rooms,  pantries,  &c., 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  these  the 
inmates  of  a hooso  on  fire  would  be  secure 
until  the  amval  of  the  fire-escape,  or  other 
means  of  rescue.  A haven  of  this  kind,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  a desideratum  “ devoutly  to  be 
wished.”  The  doors  must  be  constructed  to  fly 
open  by  touching  a spring,  and  upon  which  the 
children  of  the  household  could  be  trained  to 
act.  My  fireproof  rooms,  commencing  at  the 
first  floor,  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  sup- 
ported on  an  iron  girder,  from  aide-wall  to  side- 
wall, or  by  a short  one  transversely  from  side  to 
front,  and  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  remaining 
intact  from  first-floor  to  attic,  amidst  surrounding 
ruin.  William  Johnson. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EOAD-MAKERS,  CON- 
TRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  Dec.  15th,  before 
Mr.  Mansfield,  magistrate,  Mr.  W.  P.  Keliond,  builder, 
Kilbtirn,  was  summoned,  with  the  authority  of  the  vestry 
of  Paddington,  on  the  complaint  of  their  sanitary  in- 
speotor  and  inspector  of  nuisances,  Mr.  IT.  H.  Sullivan, 
“ for  having  permitted  to  be  deposited,  opposite  Elgin- 
terrace,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  and  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  a new  roadway  (and  within  600  yards  from  certain 
inhabited  dweUing-houses),  garbage,  refuse,  and  other 


noisome  and  offensive  matter,  contrary  to  the  6fh  of 
George  IV.,  chap.  126.”  The  inapector,  who  conducted 
the  case,  having  been  sworn,  stated  that  not  only  were 
the  substances  mentioned  in  the  summons  a portion  of  tho 
composition  of  the  new  roadway,  but  others  of  a more 
objectionable  nature,  such  as  decayed  parts  of  fish,  game, 
sardine-boxes,  and  various  other  matters  of  a decom- 
posing nature  had  also  been  introduced.  The  magistrate 
inquired  if  the  new  roads  in  the  parish  were  not  made 
under  certain  reatrictions.  Tho  inspector  stated  such  was 
the  case,  and  that  all  substances  of  a hard  and  “tion’*- 
decomposing  nature  were  permitted  by  the  vestry  regula- 
tions,  os  also  were  pickings  from  various  dust-yards  in 
the  parish  ; and  remarked,  that  his  duty  was  not  to  super- 
vise the  construction  of  the  formation  of  new  roads,  but 
simply  to  deal  with  the  offence  as  to  its  eli’ect  on  the 
public  health.  He  then  called  the  medical  officer  ofhealth 
for  the  parish,  Dr.  J.  Burden  Sanderson,  who,  upon  being 
sworn,  stated  that  he  visited  the  locality  on  the  3th  inst. 
with  the  inspector,  and  that  everything  he  (the  inspector) 
stated  was  perfectly  correct.  Tho  medical  officer  of 
health  further  mentioned,  that  the  new  roads  in  the  parish 
bad  been  for  years  constructed  of  some  portion  of  offen- 
sive materials,  particularly  in  the  pickings  from  the  dust- 
yards,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  in  the  present  case  ; 
he  could  safely  say  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered from  the  formation  of  new  roads  from  the  materials 
described.  There  being  no  defence,  the  magistrate  at 
once  granted,  with  the  usual  costa,  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  existing  offensive  substances,  and 
further  prohibited  the  defendant  from  again  using  such 
objectionable  materials  in  the  construction  or  formation 
of  new  roads  in  the  parish  of  Paddington.  Other  sum- 
monses were  then  beard  of  a similar  character,  in  each  of 
which  the  magistrate  decided  and  ordered  as  in  the  above 


THE  RECENT  BANK  COMPETITION, 
PLYMOUTH. 

Messes.  Hike  & NoBiiAir  present  their  compliments  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Builder,  and  request  permission  to  give 
their  unqualified  denial  to  the  statement  of  a “Compe- 
titor,”  in  the  Bnilder  of  Dec.  8,  that  they  were  called  in  by 
the  directors  of  the  Three  Towns  Banking  Company  to 
assist  them  in  their  selection  of  the  premiated  designs. 
They  were  consulted  as  to  some  details  of  their  own 
design,  but  their  opinion  was  neither  asked  nor  given  as 
to  any  other  designs  sent  in. 

%•  The  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to,  on  being  ap- 
pealed to,  reiterates  bis  assertion,  and  forwards  a state- 
ment in  support  of  it;  but  after  Messrs.  Hine  & Norman’s 
note,  wo  cannot  avoid  believing  that  he  has  misjudged 
circumstances. 


A CLERK  FOR  ATHERTON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  tho  district 
of  Atherton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a gentleman  competent  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  clerk  to  the  Board,  advertised 
as  follows : — 

“ He  will  be  required  to  reside  within  the  district.  His 
duties  will  be  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  tbe 
Board,  according  to  a system  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  Poor-law  unions,  and  approved  by  the  district  auditor ; 
to  examine  and  check  the  weekly  accounts  of  the  surveyor 
and  collector  ; attend  personally  at  every  meeting  of  tho 
Board  and  committees;  tahe  the  minutes  of  every  such 
meeting;  write  out  the  rate-books  of  the  Board  (there 
being  at  present  two  General  District  Rates  made  per 
annum) ; prepare  all  demand  notes,  receipts,  4c,,  for  the 
collector,  and  all  contracts,  agreements,  notices,  forms, 
&c.,  required  by  the  Board;  conduct  all  correspondence; 
and  otherwise  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  said  office, 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  ‘standing  orders'  of  the 
Board,  the  Local  Government  Acte,  and  the  other  incor- 
porated Acts  relating  to  the  powers  and  business  of  local 
boards. 

The  salary  to  be  allowed  has  been  fixed  after  the  rate  of 
40i.  per  annum  : no  additional  remuneration  whatever  will 
bo  paid  for  extra  services  of  any  description  rendered  to 
the  Board.” 

There  were  nine  candidates,  and  Mr.  George 
Dickinson,  who  further  offered,  “ for  an  ad- 
ditional 201.  per  year,  to  prepare  plans,  sections, 
and  estimates  that  may  be  required  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  tho  Local  Government  Act ; 
or  otherwise,  for  a percentage  on  tho  estimated 
cost  of  works  for  the  plans,  &c.,  made,”  was 
elected. 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS. 

Charlton  v.  Bigby. — This  was  on  action  (Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas)  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries. 

The  plaintifi'was  a watchmaker,  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness in  the  Harrow-road,  and  earning  about  71.  a week. 
The  defendant  was  a builder,  in  Portman-street,  Port- 
man-square.  On  the  11th  of  April  last  tbe  plaintiff  was 
passing  by  the  hoarding  in  front  of  Saville  House,  Leicea- 
ler-square,  and  at  that  moment  a door  in  the  hoarding 
swung  to  and  knocked  the  plaintiff  down.  Subsequent 
examination  showed  that  three  of  the  plaintiff's  ribs  were 
broken  and  his  foot  was  a good  deal  hurt.  He  was  for  a 
fortnight  unable  to  attend  at  all  to  his  business,  aud  was 
still  unwell,  and  unable  to  work  so  well  as  he  could  before 
tbe  accident. 

The  negligence  alleged  was  the  not  placing  a stone 
against  the  door  to  prevent  it  swinging  to,  the  custom 
being  that  the  stone  should  be  so  placed. 

The  defence  was  that  the  hoarding  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  had  been  erected  by  order  of 
ihe  architect;  and  a man  in  his  employ  was  placed  as 
gatekeeper.  The  hoarding  was  not  necessary  for  tbe  work 
which  the  defendant  was  doing.  It,  however,  appeared 
that  the  defendant  had  put  the  boarding  back  nearer  to 
the  building  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Local 
Board  of  'Works,  end  that  this  alteration  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  door  should  <^en  outwards  instead  of 
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inwards.  It  also  appeared  that  the  defcrdant  had  for 
Some  time  taken  a licence  for  the  boarding  Irom  the  local 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  these  slafements,  it  was  said  that  the 
Stone  was  in  fact  placed  against  the  door:  that  this  stone 
had  on  all  other  occasions  been  found  sufficient,  and  that 
it  was  likelj  that  it  should  be,  for  its  weight  was  SO  lb. 
The  lllh  of  April,  however,  happened  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely windy,  and  this  unusual  circumstance  caused  the 
accident. 

Bis  lordship  directed  the  jury  that  before  they  could 
make  the  defendant  liable  tbiy  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
accident  had  been  caused  by  ike  negligence  of  himself  or 
his  aervante. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  76/. 


SHOP  PEONTS : CAUTION  TO  BUILDEES. 

Ilf  rebuilding  the  Silver  Lion  public  house  at  Penny 
Fields,  Poplar,  the  boilder.  Mr.  John  Hearle,  of  No.  6, 
Arlington-plaoe,  St.  freorge's  East,  who  had  given  notice 
that  he  was  about  to  make  an  alteration  of  tbe  building, 
placed  the  end  of  the  bressumnier  over  Silver  Lion-court, 
ID  front  of  tbe  street,  beyond  the  centre  lino  of  the  party 
wall,  contrary  to  the  1st  Rule  of  the  16lh  Section  of  the 
Act,  and  fixed  the  pilaster  end  other  woodwork  of  the 
shop-front  nearer  than  inches  from  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  adjoining  premises,  contrary  to  the  3rd  Rule  of  tbe 
20th  Section  of  tbe  Act;  and  not  having  amended  the 
irregiilarity  complained  of,  a summons  was  taken  out  by 
the  District  Surveyor  of  Stratford-le-Bowand  Poplar,  and 
the  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Parti  idge  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court  on  the  ]3lh  inst.  The  defendant,  having 
attended  by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Stoddart,  excused  himself 
by  staling  that  part  of  the  works  complained  of  by  the 
District  Surveyor  had  been  amended,  and  that  the  rest 
was  not  necessary.  The  magistrate,  on  referring  to  the 
difierent  sections  of  the  Act,  determined  that  each  of  the 
requisitions  contained  in  ihe  notice  to  amend  was  proper 
and  ought  to  be  observed,  and  that  he  should  make  an 
order  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  notice  in  four- 
teen days.  3 he  order  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  de- 
fendant  adjudged  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  forth- 
with. 


MOETUAET  CHAPELS. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
of  a mortuary  chapel  which  Mr.  Hutchison  has 
presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  The  site 
is  in  Collingwood-street,  in  a neighbourhood 
densely  inhabited,  and  principally  by  the  poor 
Irish,  amongst  whom  the  system  of  “waking” 
the  dead  is  very  prevalent.  The  building  will 
consist  of  two  distinct  sections  built  in  the  form 
of  a half-octagon.  The  interior  section  will  be 
the  mortuary  proper,  having  a separate  entrance 
from  the  street.  This  section  will  be  37  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  with  cells  or  recesses  for  21  coffins.  It 
will  be  inclosed  by  the  chspel,  which  will  have  a 
uniform  width  of  19  ft.  Mr.  Hutchison,  who  is 
a member  of  the  Church  of  Englsud,  pointed 
out  the  great  evils  which  result  from  tbe 
detention  of  deed  bodies  in  the  same  rooms  with 
the  living,  as  was  at  present  in  many  cases  a 
necessity,  at  least  for  a time,  and  the  greater 
evil  often  arising  from  the  delay  in  the  inter- 
ment, owing  to  the  friends  keeping  the  body  for 
a Sunday  “wake.” 

Lewisham.  — The  first  stone  of  a Roman 
Catholic  mortuary  chapel  has  been  laid  in 
Brockley  Cemetery,  Lewisham.  The  chapel  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Stuart  Euill,  of  Blackheath,  and 
will  be  entirely  erected  of  stone,  inside  and  ont. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

’Edn.nburgh. — The  City  Improvement  Bill  has 
been  approved  in  the  Cily  council,  by  a majority 
of  22  to  16,  in  spite  of  an  acknowledged  endea- 
vour to  “ burke”  it. Tbe  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

Gas  Company,  according  to  the  Scotsman,  are 
entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietor 
of  property  at  East  Norton-place,  between  the 
High  School,  on  the  Calton-bili,  and  Jock’s 
Lodge,  and  near  to  Holyrood  Palace  and  the 
King’s  Park,  for  the  erection  of  a gas  work.  The 
writer  in  tbe  Scotsman  speaks  indignantly,  of 
course,  at  the  prospect  of  an  abominable  nui- 
sance like  this  being  thrust  into  so  close  a 
proximity  to  one  of  the  more  populous  parts  of 
the  city. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

StoTce  1/ Abemon.— Tbe  church  of  this  village 
has  been  re-opened.  It  has  now  been  restored 
from  floor  to  roof,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  He&keth,  whose  plans  were  carried  ont  by 
Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Eeigate.  About  16  ft.  have 
been  added  to  the  length  of  the  church.  The 
roof  is  of  stained  deal.  The  old  round  depressed 
arch  which  used  to  separate  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  has  been  replaced  by  another  arch.  In 
the  channtry  adjoining  the  chancel,  built  by  Sir 
John  Norbery  in  1487,  axe  collected  all  the  old 


monuments  of  the  Vincent  families.  Messrs 
Ward  & Hughes  have  supplied  tbe  stained  glass 
for  the  five  lancet  windows  on  the  south  side. 
The  windows  are  the  gifts  of  ladies,  members  of 
the  congregation,  except  the  centre  one,  which 
was  given  by  servants  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
boourbod. 

Wellington. — All  Saints’  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  reseating  on  the  free  pew  system, 
and  undergoing  other  alterations,  painting,  &c. 
Tbe  cost  has  been  1,300L,  and  tbe  alterations 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Smith,  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Buckingham. — The  new  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  has  been  consecrated.  Tbe  Duke  of 
Buckingham  gave  2,000i.  for  the  chancel,  in 
addition  to  400i.  for  general  restorations.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  M.P.,  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  a chancel  aisle,  which  is  to  contain  tbe 
vestry,  and  for . a better  receptacle  for  tbe 
organ.  Tho  aisle  has  cost  1,000L,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  Mr.  Hubbard  has  given 
several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
store the  nave,  by  throwing  the  galleries  back 
clear  of  the  pillars,  and  completing  them  with 
pointed  arches  and  clustered  pillars,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  tbe  Early  English  style  of  the 
structure ; it  is  also  contemplated  to  renovate 
tbe  exterior  in  uniformity  with  what  has  been 
already  done,  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  a 
portion  of  tbe  northern  side  having  been  renewed 
with  Bath  stone  dressing,  the  buttresses  being 
founded  on  the  rock,  and  the  parapets  adorned 
with  floriated  carving,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  London. 
Tbe  high  pews  still  exist  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  determined  to  replace  them  with 
new  oaken  seats  as  soon  as  possible.  A groined 
roof  of  wood  instead  of  stone,  the  raising  of  tbe 
tower,  and  the  casing  of  the  spire,  are  also  con- 
templated, 6,0001.  being  required  to  effect  tfaeae 
restorations  and  other  improvements.  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  the  architect,  Mr.  Hannaford  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  H.  Saunders  builder  for 
the  whole  of  the  works  alluded  to.  Four  stained 
glass  windows  have  been  prepared  for  insertion 
in  the  church,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London,  and  the  interior  will  be  warmed  with 
Gurney’s  stoves. 

King's  Sutton. — The  chancel  of  the  church  has 
been  restored  and  re-opened.  Mr.  Scott  was  the 
architect  employed,  and  Messrs.  Franklin,  of 
Deddington,  were  the  builders. 

Kewcastle-upon-Tyiie.  — The  foundation-stone 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Scotswood-road,  has 
been  hiid  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B.  The 
church  will  for  the  present  consist  of  a chancel, 
34  ft.  6 in.  by  26  ft. ; a nave,  82  ft.  3 in.  by  29  ft. ; 
and  a south  aisle,  82  fc.  9 m.  by  18  ft.  7 in.j  with 
a vestry  and  south  porch.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodation fur  650  persons,  500  in  free  sittings. 
Provision  is  made  for  building  arches  into  tbe 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  for  the  addition  of  a 
north  aisle,  when  such  an  enlargement  is  re- 
quired ; and  this  will  give  nearly  300  additional 
free  sittings.  In  connexion  with  it  there  will  bo 
a tower  and  spire  nearly  200  ft.  in  height.  For 
the  present  a bell  will  be  hung  in  a temporary 
framework.  The  nave  will  be  separated  from 
the  aisle  by  five  pointed  arches.  There  will  be 
five  three-light  windows  in  the  temporary  north 
wall  of  tbe  nave,  and  five  similar  windows  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  aisle.  The  great  east  window, 
placed  well  up  in  the  eastern  wall,  will  be  of 
five  lights,  the  central  one  running  up  to  tbe 
enclosing  arch,  and  the  side  lights  being  grouped 
two  and  two  under  sub-arches,  with  sexfoiled 
cusped  circles  in  the  heads.  The  roofs  through- 
out the  church  will  be  of  lofty  pitch,  and  will 
internally  have  boarded  ceilings  of  polygonal 
form,  which  will  be  covered  with  felt  on  the  ex- 
terior for  warmth,  and  ornamented  internally 
with  moulded  ribs  and  bands  of  decorative 
painting.  The  seats  in  the  nave  and  aisle  will 
be  uniform  open  benches.  The  church  will  be 
lighted  at  night  by  rows  of  gas  jets  placed  at 
the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arched  roofs, 
and  will  be  warmed  by  hot-water  circulation. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  of  the  firm 
of  Austin  & Johnson;  and  the  contractors  are — 
For  masons’  work,  Mr.  'Walter  Scott;  capen- 
ters’  and  joiners’  works,  Mr.  Joseph  White ; 
slaters’ work,  Mr.  Sanderson;  plumbers’  work, 
Mr.  n.  Watson  ; plasterers’  work,  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Wilkinson  & Co.;  heating,  &c.,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Walker  & Sons;  painters’  work,  Messrs.  Wilson 
& Romanis.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  5,5001. 

Kewport. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
has  been  opened,  according  to  the  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle.  The  portion  eastward  of  the  vestry, 
on  one  side,  and  south  chancel  aisle  on  the  other, 


which  was  erected  some  years  back,  in  a style 
quite  unworthy  of  the  church,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
local  red  stone,  inside  and  out,  the  dressings  beino- 
of  Hollington  stone.  A large  five-light  traceried 
window  occupies  the  east  gable,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  stone  coping  and  cross.  The  whole 
of  the  chancel  has  also  received  a new  open- 
timbered  roof,  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles; 
the  gutters  and  parapets  have  been  relaid,  and 
the  building  drained  and  made  secure  and 
weather-proof.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Oobb,  of  Newport,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  a cost  of  5501. 

Stamford. — St.  Michael's  Church,  after  being 
closed  five  months,  for  alterations  and  repairs, 
has  been  re-opened.  The  ceiling  and  chancel 
have  been  decorated  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Lutterworth. 
The  pews  have  been  lowered  6 in.,  and  the  backs 
made  to  slant  instead  of  being  straight.  The 
gas  has  been  re-arranged,  some  attention  paid  to 
the  east  window,  and  several  other  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  The  total  outlay  is 
about  400'i. 

Lutteinoorth. — Ashby  Parva  Church  has  been 
re-opened  for  public  worship.  The  old  church 
was  an  unsightly  building,  especially  the  chan- 
cel. The  Rev.  A.  B.  Wrey,  the  present  rector, 
determined  upon  building  a new  chancel  and 
restoring  the  church,  and  consulted  an  architect, 
who  produced  a plan  for  the  chancel  and  a con- 
siderable alteration  and  addition  to  the  church  ; 
but,  as  funds  sufficient  could  not  be  raised,  a 
modified  plan  was  adopted  for  tbe  restoration. 
The  contract  for  building  the  chancel  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  J.  Law  & Son,  of  Lutterworth,  in 
1865,  and  the  woodwork  was  commenced  at 
Easter  last.  Tbe  chancel,  which  is  entirely  new, 
is  built  of  Stoney  Stanton  granite,  in  random 
courses,  and  pointed  with  grey  mortar.  The 
dressings  are  of  Bath  stone  from  the  Coombe 
Down  Quarries.  Tho  east  window  consists  of 
three  lights,  with  tracery  head.  The  other 
chancel  windows  consist  of  a single  light,  except 
the  sonth-west,  on  which  is  a reproduction,  and 
is  divided  into  fonr  lights.  Tho  roof  is  covered 
with  Staffordshire  brown  tiles,  and  an  orna- 
mental ridge  of  the  same  material,  the  east 
gable  being  furnished  with  a cross.  There  is  a 
small  vestry  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  chancel, 
connected  by  an  arch,  and  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a curtain.  The  interior  is  stuccoed, 
all  angles  being  of  stone.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered.  The  seats  or  stalls,  the  lectern,  and 
other  fittings,  are  in  wainscot  oak.  Tho  pave- 
ments are  of  Maw’s  tiles,  laid  in  pattern,  and 
interspersed  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  nave  has 
undergone  a restoration,  the  tower-arch  has 
been  opened,  and  tho  interior  of  tbe  tower  put 
into  order.  There  is  a new  wood  ceiling,  and 
also  a new  west  window.  The  roof  to  the  nave 
is  copied  from  the  old  one.  The  windows 
throughout  are  filled  with  Lavers  & Barraud’s 
cathedral  glass,  having  a green  tint,  except  the 
west  window,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Simons,  of  Ullesthorpe,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
This  window  is  also  by  Lavers  & Barraud.  A 
great  quantity  of  soil  has  been  removed  from 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the  walk  placed 
opposite  to  the  porch.  The  church  mny  be  said 
to  have  been  partly  disinterred,  the  earth  having 
been  a considerable  distance  up  the  walls,  ren- 
dering the  ehnrcb  very  damp.  The  tower  is  to 
be  restored  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  raised.  The 
cost  of  the  works  already  done  is  over  8001.,  and 
a considerable  sum  is  yet  required  for  complet- 
ing the  work.  Mr.  Anstyn  was  the  architect 
employed;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Lawson. 


gxrulis 

VARIORUM. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  issues  as  usual  its 
capital  little  Almanac,  to  which  all  subscribers 
are  entitled.  In  the  calendar,  tbe  meetings  of 
all  xhe  London  Societies,  throughout  the  season, 
are  noted, — a special  feature  that  makes  tbe 

little  book  particularly  useful.  Letts’s 

“Diaries”  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit 
all  requirements.— — “ Tbe  Illustrated  Farmer 
and  Gardener’s  Almanac”  (Layton, Fleet-street) 
is  full  of  iuformation,  including  a very  good 
chapter  of  “ Memoranda  and  data  useful  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings,” 
and  a descriptive  list  of  new  and  rare  plants  fully 
illustrated. A paper  “ On  tho  Floral  Decora- 

tion of  Churches  at  Christmas,”  by  Messrs.  "W.  & 
G.  Audsley,  illustrated,  in  the  December  number 
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of  Nature  and  Art  (Day) , will  be  found  useful  by 
many  at  this  season.  The  number  is  a double 
one,  and  contains  inter  alia  an  interesting  paper 
On  Holbein  in  Germany,”  with  two  por- 
traits. The  numbers  for  the  year,  bound, 
make  a rery  handsome  volume. The  Christ- 

mas number  of  “London  Society,”  with  its 
red,  white,  and  blue  cover,  includes  many 
amusing  stories  and  a whole  heap  of  illustrations, 

some  of  them  very  funny. “ Christian 

Society  ” (Groombridge)  is  intended  for  graver 
readers,  and  will  please  those  for  whom  it  is 

intended. “ Gutch’s  Literary  and  Scientific 

Register  and  Almanac,  1867,”  is  a cyclo- 
pedia in  pocket-book  compass. “ The  Poetical 

Works  of  Lord  Byron”  for  half-a-crown!  pub- 
lished, too,  by  ilr.  Murray,  so  that  it  i*eally 
includes  all  the  poet’s  works,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  editions  published  by  others,  Mr. 
hlurray  retaining  the  copyright  of  various  pieces. 
Moreover,  the  paper  is  excellent,  and  the  type 
clear  and  good  ; so  that,  though  small,  the  letter- 

press  is  readable  with  ease. Wo  cannot  let 

pass  the  last  number  for  the  year  of  the  Art 
Journal  without  a word  or  two  of  commendation 
and  congratulation.  Its  editor,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
energetic  as  ever,  has  arranged,  as  our  readers 
have  heard,  to  publish  with  his  journal  next  year 
an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  ; 
the  dedication  of  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  under,  as  we  learn, 
peculiarly  gratifying  circumstances.  It  is  to 
contain  2,000  of  the  best  works  in  art-manu- 
facture exhibited. “Strikes  and  Locks-out; 

or  the  Law  of  Combination.”  By  a barrister. 
London ; Tegg,  1867.  There  has  been  but  too 
much  need  of  late  for  this  sort  of  information  : 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  both  to  masters  and  to 
workmen.  Besides  the  Law  of  Combination, 
with  various  cases  cited,  it  contains  a summary  i 
of  tho  law  of  arbitrations  of  disputes  between  | 
workmen  and  employers.  Tho  whole  subject  is 
included  within  tho  compass  of  a small  volume 
or  thick  pamphlet,  quite  within  the  reach  of  in- 
dividual workmen,  and  indispensable  to  all  con- 
cerned.  “ Facts  respecting  Street  Railways  j 

: being  a Series  of  Official  Reports.”  London : 
King,  31,  Parliament-street.  In  this  compila- 
tion, Messrs.  Noble  & Co.,  with  the  view,  ap- 
I patently,  of  insuring  a favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  street  railways  in 
•parliament  before  the  projected  Bill  is  brought 
I in,  have  collected  a series  of  reports  from 
■ various  towns  in  America  where  street  tram- 
'ways  are  in  use,  showing  their  advantages 
I and  their  general  utility  and  freeneas  from  ob- 
jectionable qualities.  The  reports  are  decidedly 
I and  strongly  in  favour  of  their  use  when  the 
Trails,  as  proposed  for  Loudon,  are  so  formed 
I and  laid  down  as  not  to  interfere  with  ordinary 

.1  traffic. Among  the  many  educational  works 

sissued,  from  time  to  time,  by  Messrs.  Longman 
Co.,  we  may  instance,  as  now  before  us,  part 
iisecond,  of  “ The  Standard  Grammatical  Spelling- 
>book,  of  Stevens  and  Hole’s  School  Series,”  in 
(four  parts,  by  Heniy  Combes  and  Edwin  Hines, 
rauthors  of  many  educational  works.  This  seems 
Kto  be  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind. 


^istcllanj£t. 

Saltaiee,  ToRKSHrnE.  — The  contractors  for 
tithe  erection  of  160  additional  dwellings,  at 
BSaltaire,  are  making  a rapid  approach  towards 
irtheir  completion.  They  are  at  the  extreme  west 
oiof  the  other  buildings,  a portion  of  them  abutting 
Djupon  the  Bingley  road.  We  may  add  that  the 
eiexcavators  have  already  begun  to  prepare  for  the 
fofouudation  of  the  projected  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
min  tho  same  neighbourhood. 

Indian  Tramway  Company. — The  fifth  ordi- 
mary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
cccompany  has  been  held,  at  the  offices,  in  Moor- 
jsrate-street, — Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson  in  the 
ctchair.  The  report  of  tho  directors,  which  was 
tataken  as  read,  stated  that  the  Board  had  opened 
naiegotiations  with  the  authorities  for  the  purpose 
obf  extending  their  present  line,  and  also  with  a 
riview  to  the  adoption  of  further  lines.  The 
jbhairman  said  the  railway,  although  nineteen 
amiles  in  length,  had  been  consti'ucted  at  3,000Z. 
la  mile,  with  200Z.  for  general  charges  and  700Z. 
foibr  rolling  stock — in  all  3,900Z.  a mile.  The 
itrsraffic  receipts  for  the  year  had  amounted  to 
ri,551l.,  and  the  expenditure  to  3,021Z,,  which 
itavas  about  58  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  leaving 
1,1,5301.  profit  on  the  working.  Of  the  capital  of 
lW.00,000Z.  nearly  10,000i.  remained  unexpended.  ; 


Keble  Memokial. — We  hear  that  the  diocese 
of  Toronto  has  uoanimously  decided  to  combine 
their  contributions  with  those  of  the  college 
scheme  for  this  memorial.  Various  plans  for 
raising  a local  memorial  to  Mr.  Keble  had  been 
discussed,  but  the  Oxford  college  was  considered 
the  best.  The  amount  of  this  fond  already  roaches 
the  sum  of  31,000Z. 

Tue  Appointments  at  the  Institute  op  Archi- 
TECTS. — For  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  there 
were  twenty -fonr  candidates;  for  that  of  libra- 
rian, twelve ; and  (oddly  enough)  for  the  post 
of  clerk,  six.  Mr.  Clifton  West  was  elected 
librarian  ; Mr.  Kohler,  clerk.  From  the  candi- 
dates for  the  assistant  secretaryship  the  follow- 
ing six  gentlemen  were  selected  to  meet  the 
Council  : — Messrs.  Dolman,  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
Edward  Hall,  Snell,  Tarbuck,  and  Warren. 
Ultimately  Mr.  Eastlake  was  elected. 

Submarine  Cables. — Apart  from  the  great 
Atlantic  Cable,  submarine  cables,  6,811  miles 
long  in  all,  with  11,020|  miles  of  insulated  wire 
have  been  laid  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
insulated  wires  for  which  were  manufactured  by 
the  Gotta  Percha  Company  of  London.  A great 
many  cables  of  short  lengths  nob  included  in 
these  are  also  at  work,  and  other  cables  with 
wires  insulated  by  the  same  company  have  been 
laid  by  Felton  & Gueleume,  of  Cologne,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000 
miles. 

A Discovery  in  Chichester  CATHEDR.vri. — 
We  are  informed  that  in  digging  the  foundations 
for  the  reredos,  upon  the  spot  where  the  old 
Communion-table  stood,  and  just  in  front  of 
the  apse  of  the  original  Norman  cathedral,  a 
piece  of  Roman  pavement  has  been  found. 
It  was  at  a depth  of  about  -i  ft.  below  the  level 
of  tho  floor,  and  the  part  uncovered  was  some 
yards  in  extent.  It  was  composed  of  red  tessellce 
commonly  used.  Some  specimens  have  been 
placed  among  the  other  relics  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

The  ManchestePv  Free  Libraries.  — The 
fourteenth  annual  report  to  the  city  council  on 
the  working  of  these  libraries  for  1865-6  has 
been  printed.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  volumes  ou  the  shelves  of 
the  several  local  lending  libraries  is  now  77,744, 
exclusive  of  38,426  in  the  reference  library. 
The  number  of  volumes  daily  issued  at  the  refer- 
ence library  averaged  285,  besides  180  specifica- 
tions of  patents.  Tho  number  daily  issued  from 
the  lending  libraries  averaged  291  at  Campfield, 
370  at  Holme,  151  at  Ancoats,  and  251  at  Roch- 
dale road.  The  Chorlton  and  Ardwick  branch 
was  only  opened  iu  October  last,  but  the  daily 
average  of  volumes  lent  is  already  330. 

“ This  comes  Hopping.” — A wonderful  tale  is 
told  from  Kansas,  U.S.,  concerning  a plague  of 
grasshoppers,  the  numbers  actually  darkening 
immense  tracts  of  country  as  would  a total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  destroying  every  vestige 
of  vegetation  along  their  route.  The  creatures 
took  three  weeks  to  pass  Lauenwortb,  in  a 
stream  about  twelve  miles  wide  and  300  miles 
long!  They  got  on  the  railroad  track  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause 
the  wheels  to  slip  on  the  rails,  and  the  freight 
train  at  Wyandotte  was  detained  several  hours 
beyond  its  time  by  the  impossibility  of  pene- 
trating the  massive  crowd  of  the  insects.  Could 
chemistry  do  nothing  in  such  a case  ? 

Society  ov  Engineers. — The  annual  dinner  of 
this  society  took  place  last  evening  at  the 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge.  The  com- 
pany numbered  about  100  gentlemen.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Le  Feuvre,  president  of  the 
society,  who  occupied  the  chair ; Mr.  B.  Latham, 
vice-president ; Mr.  A.  Williams,  hon.  secretary  ; 
Messrs.  R.  M.  Christie,  N.  P.  Stephenson,  R.  M. 
Ordish,  J.  Aird,  F.  W.  Bryant,  C.  J.  Light, 
W.  Adams,  J.  Hendry,  P.  F.  Nuraey,  L.  Obrick, 
T.  Cargill,  R.  Brass,  H.  Dircks,  F.  E.  Haughton, 
W.  Craven,  G.  W.  Stevenson,  W.  Clarke,  and 
J.  Lacy,  'rhe  society  was  instituted  in  1854, 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  persona  connected 
with  the  engineering  profession  opportunities  of 
discussing  questions  affecting  their  interests. 
The  society  holds  two  meetings  every  month, 
and  at  these  meetings  either  papers  are  read  or 
persons  having  difficult  works  on  hands  submit 
plans  and  explanations,  and  discussions  take 
place  thereon,  to  the  mutual  advantage,  it  is 
hoped,  of  all  taking  part.  The  present  strength 
of  the  society  is  360  members,  but  it  appears 
that  a large  number  of  candidates  are  waiting  to 
be  balloted  for  at  tho  next  meeting. 


The  Portland  Breakwater. — As  the  Port- 
land breakwater  is  now  completed,  many  of 
tho  buildings  formerly  used  by  those  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  that  great  national  under- 
taking will  be  rendered  vacant,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  that  some 
of  these  should  be  surveyed,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  if  any  of  them  can  be  converted 
into  sick  quarters  for  the  reception  of  patients 
belonging  to  her  Majesty’s  ships  when  stationed 
in  the  Roads. 

Dover  and  the  Sea.  — For  some  time  past 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  been 
made  towards  the  cliffs  crowned  by  Dover  Castle, 
and  the  recent  gales  have  at  length  threatened 
to  destroy  a largo  Government  fort  known  as 
Guildford  Battery,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  town 
a large  amount  of  valuable  property,  including 
the  terrace  of  50  reaideuces  called  East  Cliff,  with 
a larger  number  of  houses  in  the  rear.  The  sea 
is  making  way  into  the  roadway  opposite  the 
battery,  has  already  laid  bare  the  water  and  gas 
pipes  and  public  sewers,  and  has  approached 
within  a few  feet  of  the  most  exposed  houses. 
At  the  extreme  end  there  is  an  old  jetty,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a rather  heavier  sea 
than  usual  carrying  away  the  jetty,  and  with  it 
the  100  and  more  houses  which  lie  between  the 
jetty  and  the  battery. 

Statistics  of  the  “ P.  and  0.  Company.” — The 
Times  says  this  great  company,  representing  the 
largest  and  most  important  firm  of  carriers  be- 
tween England  and  ludia,  now  possesses  a fleet  of 
steamships  equal  to  the  navy  of  a second  or 
third  rate  state.  It  owns  no  fewer  than  53 
excellent  steamers  of  largo  tonnage  and  com- 
mensurate power,  besides  a squadron  of  auxiliary 
tugs  and  sailing  transports.  It  has  regnlar  sta- 
tions at  almost  every  important  seaport  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  It  carries  upon  an  average 
about  16,000  first-class  and  3,0U0  second-class 
' passengers  every  year  over  a route  of  many 
thousand  miles.  It  pays  every  year  upwards  of 
half  a million  sterling  for  coals,  and  keeps  about 
100,000  tons  of  this  fuel  constantly  in  stock.  It 
feeds  as  well  as  carries  its  passengers,  and  its 
expenditure  of  stores  in  a single  year  comprised 
15,000,000  lb.  weight  of  provisions,  1,500,000 
bottles  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  and  180,000 
head  of  cattle  and  poultry.  These  figures  will 
appear  prodigious,  but  the  fact  is,  that  upwards 
of  10,000  persons  are  victualled  daily  on  board 
the  company’s  vessels.  Every  now  and  then,  in, 
great  national  emergencies,  the  company  per- 
forms transport  service  for  the  Government. 
During  the  Crimean  war  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  carried  60,000  men  and  15,000 
horses  to  their  destination,  and  the  same  vessels, 
at  tho  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  carried  regi- 
ment after  regiment  to  the  East  with  rapid  and 
timely  despatch. 

New  Blackfriars  Bridge.  — The  Bridge 
House  Estates  Committee  of  tho  Corporation  of 
London,  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  super- 
vising the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  inspected  the  works  the  other  day,  and 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  is 
being  made.  It  is  said  that  probably  by  the  end 
of  next  year,  or  the  beginning  of  1868,  the  bridge 
will  be  so  far  advanced  towards  completion  as  to 
carry  the  ordinary  traffic.  Beginning  from  the 
Surrey  side,  tho  abutment  has  been  constructed 
up  to  tbe  course  from  which  the  arch  will  apriug, 
and  is  ready  for  tbe  ironwork.  The  first  and 
second  piers  from  the  south  side  are  nearly  up 
to  tho  half-tide  level,  and  by  January  next  the 
first  pier  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit 
of  tho  superstructure  of  the  first  arch  being 
raised.  That  arch  will  have  a span  of  155  ft., 
and  be  composed  of  nine  ribs  of  wrought  iron. 
In  the  case  of  the  third  pier  from  the  Surrey 
side,  which  is  the  least  forward,  the  caissons  are 
ready  to  be  lowered,  and  for  the  fourth  pier,  or 
that  nearest  the  city  side,  four  caissons  are  in 
progress  of  being  sunk,  and  the  contractors  hope 
to  raise  tho  superstructure  of  iron  in  three  or 
four  months  from  this  time.  On  the  north  or 
City  side  the  abutment  is  up  to  the  level  of  the 
course  from  which  the  arch  will  spring,  and  the 
ironwork  is  in  a very  forward  state.  Large 
quantities  of  the  wrought  iron  are  being  sent  up 
from  Wednesbury,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Lloyds,  Foster,  & Co.,  and,  for  the  ornamental 
work,  columns  of  red  granite,  quarried  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull,  are  being  polished  in  Glasgow,  pre- 
paratory to  being  forwarded  to  London,  The  scene 
here  at  night,  with  the  enormous  scaffoldings, 
and  the  temporary  bridge,  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London. 
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Nox-freezing  Wet-Meters.  — Glycerine  is 
said  to  be  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  also 
in  every  respect  the  most  suitable  for  filling 
gas-meters,  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Architectural  Dr-awdnos  for  Paris. — 
“ The  Garrison  Chapel  at  Woolwich,”  described 
in  our  notice  of  the  drawings  at  South  Kensing- 
ton as  the  work  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  is  the  joint 
production  of  that  gentleman  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt.  The  drawing  being  sent 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  alone,  led  to 
the  mis-statement.  The  architect  of  the  Town- 
hall  at  Dumbarton  is  Mr.  Leiper,  not  Leisser,  as 
printed.  The  drawings  are  now  all  ready  for 
exhibition,  and  those  that  are  to  go  to  Paris  are 
marked. 

The  Porcelain  Works  at  Worcester.  — A 
considerable  addition  has  jnst  been  made  to 
these  works  in  the  shape  of  a new  set  of  enamel 
kilns,  twelve  in  nnmber,  with  a chimney  stack. 
The  furnace-room  is  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  adjoining 
which  is  the  receiving-room,  60  ft.  by  14  ft. 
These  are  fitted  with  iron  girders,  and  supported 
by  iron  columns,  with  a brick  arch  between  each 
girder.  The  stack  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
principal  building.  The  depth  of  its  foundation 
is  7 ft.,  2 ft.  8 in.  of  which  is  concrete.  The 
base  of  the  stack  is  15  ft.  square ; it  is  carried  in 
a square  for  30  ft.,  then  in  an  octagon  shape, 
finally  in  a circular  form,  to  a height  of  171  ft., 
the  battering  being  1 in.  to  5 ft.  40  ft.  of  the 
shaft  are  10  in.  thick,  being  composed  of  double 
bricks,  while  the  remainder  of  the  stack  is  of 
single  bricks,  13  in.  by  5^  in.,  with  a groove  in 
the  centre.  The  stack  is  screwed  down  with 
eight  iron  pins,  and  there  are  iron  rings  and 
supports  every  12  ft.  The  cornice  is  made  of 
brick,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  iron 
cap  of  over  2 tons  weight,  made  at  Messrs. 
Hardy  & Padmore’s  foundry.  It  was  erected 
from  the  inside  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys. 
The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Taylor,  builder.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Scrivener, 
of  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  chimney  built  upon  this  plan;  the  only 
other  construction  upon  the  same  principle,  in 
fact,  being  at  Backley  Moreton,  North  Wales, 
which  was  planned  by  the  same  architect  twelve 
years  since,  but  is  only  160  ft.  in  height.  The 
stack  at  the  old  works,  which  was  2 fc.  4 in. 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  has  been  put  upright 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  uuder  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  architect. 

The  Restoration  of  Bath  Abbey  Church. — 
A public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
report  from  the  committee  who  superintend  the 
restoration  of  the  Abbey,  and  also  the  trea- 
surer’s accounts.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  committee’s  report  stated  that  Mr. 
G.  Gilbert  Scott’s  report  was  made  in  1860,  and 
in  the  year  1864  it  was  resolved  to  enter  upon 
the  work.  The  roofs,  clerestory,  east,  west,  and 
transept  windows  were  taken  in  the  first  contract 
for  5,3891.  14s.,  but  extra  work,  &c.,  make  a total 
of  5,4251.  3s.  6d.,  of  which  the  whole  has  been 
raised  within  1381.  23.,  and  the  greater  part  ex- 
pended ; the  residue,  about  9001.,  being  reserved 
for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Last  year  the 
work  of  substituting  in  the  nave  a stone  groining 
for  the  plaster  ceiling  was  commenced.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  ceiling  have  been  finished  ; but  to 
liquidate  the  debt  incurred  for  this  work,  and 
finish  the  ceilings,  3,7051.  are  required,  while  a 
further  sum  of  5,0001.  will  be  necessary  to  fit  the 
edifice  for  public  worship.  Several  of  the  windows 
had  been  adopted  by  individuals,  who  undertook 
to  repair  the  atone  work,  and  insert  painted 
glass.  Of  these,  three  are  now  in  their  places, 
and  two  more,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  are 
promised  shortly  : one  in  the  nave,  five  in  the 
choir,  and  two  in  the  south  transept  remain  un- 
appropriated. A design  was  prepared  some  time 
ago  for  glass  for  the  west  window.  A few  con- 
tributions have  been  received,  snfficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  two  compartments,  which  have  been 
ordered.  The  Freemasons  have  made  great  pro- 
gress with  the  restoration  of  the  west  front.  The 
work  in  the  transepts  is  also  being  continued, 
and  is  approaching  completion.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  an  appropriate  resolution  passed, 
the  meeting  pledging  itself  to  renewed  and  in- 
creased  eflbrts,  and  urging  upon  the  citizens  of 
Bath  and  residents  in  the  vicinity  to  co-operate. 
Donations  amounting  to  2001.  were  at  once  sub- 
scribed. 


Inexplosive  Gunpowder. — On  the  15th  inst. 
some  rather  badly-managed  experiments  were 
made  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  to  test  the 
qualities  of  a new  description  of  gunpowder, 
which  had  been  invented  by  Herr  J.  A.  Neumeyer 
& Co.,  of  Zaucha,  Saxony.  The  experiments 
were  so  far  satisfactory  that  they  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  non-explosive  character  of  the 
gunpowder  when  in  the  open  air  ; and  that  when 
pent  up  in  air-tight  cylinders,  whether  in  blast- 
ing holes  or  in  firearms,  it  acts  as  ordinary  gun- 
powder, shattering  the  rock  or  projecting  the 
bullet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Accident  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway. — 
A serious  accident,  attended  with  the  death  of 
three  persons,  occurred  to  a train  near  tho 
Aldersgate  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  appears  that 
a broad  - gauge  train  from  Kensington  was 
approaching  Aldersgate  station  at  fourteen 
minutes  to  one  o’clock,  when  an  immense  iron 
girder  which  was  being  put  up  across  the  line 
in  connexion  with  the  works  for  the  Smithfield 
meat  market,  fell  and  crushed  a second-class 
carriage,  killing  some  of  the  occupants  on  the 
spot  and  injuring  others.  The  carriage  in  ques- 
tion was  the  last  of  the  train.  The  canse  of  the 
falling  of  the  girder,  and  the  consequent  injury 
to  the  train,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  giving 
way  of  the  rope  or  chain  of  the  gearing.  The 
girder  was  not  fixed  : it  had  only  been  raised 
to  its  platform  a very  short  time  before  the 
accident.  Mr.  Kelk  is  the  contractor  for  the 
works. 

Painted  Windows  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
A correspondent  of  the  Ox/ord  Journal  speaks 
thus  of  the  large  painted  window  for  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  past  in  course  of  preparation  at  Munich, 
and  was  expected  to  be  ready  early  in  this  month. 
“ The  subjects  depicted  are  from  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  The  cartoons  were  designed  by  Schnorr, 
aud  Professor  Striihuber  is  the  artist,  who  was 
asked  by  Schnorr  himself  to  carry  his  designs 
into  effect.  Inspector  Von  Ainmiller  was  re- 
quested in  like  manner  to  take  in  hand  the  archi- 
tectural accessories.  The  window  is  intended 
for  the  principal  place  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 
The  window  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Tho 
upper  and  principal  part  represents  the  ‘ Vision  ’ 
seen  by  tho  Apostle,  and  in  the  lower  portion 
Ananias  is  seen  coming  to  St.  Paul  when  blind. 
To  the  right  and  left,  the  donor  (Thos.  Brown, 
esq.)  and  his  wife  are  represented  in  a kneeling 
posture,  and  beneath  are  their  coats  of  arms  and 
other  decorations.  The  composition  and  the 
architectural  portion— -chiefiy  from  motives  by 
the  English  architect,  Penrose,  who  superintends 
the  works  of  restoration  — are  thoroughly 
excellent.  Besides  the  six  other  windows  which 
are  ordered  for  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Royal 
establishment  is  also  executing  a large  window 
for  the  Town  House  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
and  two  smaller  chapel  windows  in  the  Greco- 
Russ  style  for  Count  Golowin,  the  former  Minister 
of  Instruction  at  St.  Petersburg.” 

Fire  Extinction. — A reprint  of  a paper  read 
before  the  Huddersfield  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  in  October  last,  by  Mr.  D.  Dawson  has 
been  issued,  in  which  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  itself  are  suggested  as  a means  of 
extinguishing  fires  ; not  the  products  of  the  fire 
itself,  which  are  generally,  one  would  think, 
abundant  enough  in  a fire  of  any  magnitude,  but 
of  some  other  fire  such  as  that  of  a steam  boiler 
furnace,conductedby  fitting  fixed  arrangements  to 
the  burning  apartment  or  premises.  The  idea  does 
not  look  like  a very  promising  or  effectual  one, 
although  it  might  be  much  more  cheaply  applied 
than  the  carbonic  gases  scientifically  generated. 
An  experiment,  however,  at  Milnabridge,  on 
Messrs.  Dawson  & Co.’s  own  premises,  which 
have  been  fitted  up  with  their  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus,  applied  to  each  fioor,  would  appear  to 
have  been  quite  successful  in  the  extinguishing 
of  a fire  which  was  boldly  and  sensationally  got 
up  in  an  upper  room  of  the  premises.  After 
allowing  the  fire  to  get  full  hold  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  smoke,  or  at  least,  carbonic  and  nitro- 
genons  gas,  from  the  boiler  furnace  on  the 
premises,  was  conducted  by  a pipe  from  a cooling 
chamber,  into  which  it  was  sent  by  a jet  of 
steam  through  a cone,  till  it  filled  the  apartment 
set  fire  to,  when  it  extinguished  the  fiames  in 
less  than  one  minute,  leaving  no  vestige  of  burn- 
ing, " except  the  blackened  roof  and  sides  of 
the  building,  and  the  charred  wood  and  shav- 
ings in  the  room.”  So  says  the  Huddersfield 
Examiner. 


A Manchester  Professorship  of  Engineer- 
ing.— It  has  been  decided  to  raise  a sum  of 
10,000Z.  for  the  endowment  of  a chair  of  engi- 
neering at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester.  Towards 
this  fund  6,OOOZ.  were  promised  at  a meeting 
held  at  the  townhall,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Fairbaim. 

Amputating  by  Steam. — It  is  stated  that  at  a 
large  military  hospital  established  in  Breslau,  on 
the  Oder,  in  Silesia,  by  orders  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  a circular  saw,  worked  by  steam, 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  amputating  such 
limbs  of  wounded  soldiers  as  the  surgeon  shall 
direct  to  be  taken  ofi" ! 

Drinking  Fountains. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
four  drinking-fountains  at  Bournemouth,  in  con- 
venient  positions.  By  the  agency  chiefly  of 
Admiral  Sulivan,  the  visitors  and  residents  of 
the  town  have  been  canvassed  for  subscriptions, 
and  already  a sufficient  sum  has  been  procured 
for  the  erection  of  two  fountains,  one  at  the  top 
of  Poole-hill,  and  the  other  at  tho  top  of  Holden- 
hurst-road.  Messrs.  Creeke  & Parken  are  the 
architects ; Mr.  Joy,  the  builder ; Mr.  Horner, 
the  mason.  They  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  composed  of  carved  Portland  stone,  with 
canopy  supported  by  four  coloured  marble 
columns,  and  the  waste  water  will  be  available 
for  cattle  and  dogs. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  on  Art  Education.  — Mr. 
Taylor  delivered  an  addsess  at  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  gold  and  silver  medals,  certificates, 
and  prizes  to  the  students.  In  these  times,  he 
remarked,  more  than  in  the  days  of  old,  the 
lower  classes  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
every  opportunity  of  art  education,  except  such 
as  were  specially  pnt  in  their  way.  The  growth, 
of  London  was  so  rapid  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
excursion  trains  and  the  parks,  the  artisans  of 
this  huge  city  might  pass  their  whole  lives  with- 
ont  ever  seeing  the  green  grass  or  smelling  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  country.  The  ugliness  of 
our  modern  suburbs,  the  sordidness  of  so  many 
of  the  phases  of  the  nineteenth  century  life,  the 
universal  baste  to  be  rich  at  any  cost  of  mental 
cultivation — these  and  other  influences  of  the 
same  description  exercised  a deteriorating  effect 
upon  the  national  life.  Proof  of  this  might  be 
found,  if  proof  were  needed,  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  art  which  was  manifested  in  the 
workmen’s  exhibitions  that  had  recently  been 
held  throughout  the  country.  To  remedy  this  was 
an  object  of  special  importance  in  these  times. 

St.  Luke’s,  Caterham  Valley.  — The  new 
district  church  of  St.  Luke,  Caterham,  has 
been  consecrated.  It  stands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bourne,  between  Croydon  and  Godstone. 
The  site,  with  land  for  endowment,  and  for  a 
parsonage-house,  were  presented  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Drew.  The  church  is  a simple  Gothic  structure, 
built  of  bricks,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  capable  of  holding  200  persons. 
The  sittings  are  to  be  free.  The  interior,  con- 
sisting of  a uave,  chancel,  and  organ-chamber, 
with  vestry,  is  unpretending  in  appearance. 
The  chancel  is  decorated  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & 
Barraud,  who  also  furnished  and  designed  the 
windows,  of  which  there  are  seven  of  coloured 
glass,  illustrating  the  parables  and  passages  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  A reredos,  from  the  design 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  W.  Drew,  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  chancel.  The  church  was 
built  by  the  contributions  of  about  200  persons, 
and  material  was  also  given  by  some  neighbours. 
An  organ  with  four  stops  has  been  presented 
to  the  church  by  the  Misses  Westall ; it  was 
built  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln.  The  division 
♦f  nave  and  chancel  is  marked  externally  by  a 
bell-turret.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the- 
nave  by  a low  wall  of  chalk.  The  chancel  roof 
is  open,  the  rafters  stained.  The  walls  of  tho 
chancel  are  decorated,  and  legends  are  illumi- 
nated under  the  wall-plate.  The  sanctuary 
walls,  to  the  height  of  about  5 ft.  are  coloured 
green,  with  a diaper  of  red  and  gold.  The  east 
window  (given  by  Dr.  Westall)  is  of  three  lights, 
the  centre  containing  the  Crucifixion.  The  north 
light  contains  the  Visit  of  the  Three  Kings  to 
our  Lord ; the  south,  the  Three  Marys  visiting 
the  Sepulchre.  In  the  tracery  above  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  Croydon,  represents  the  Annunciation  and 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Near  the  pulpit 
is  our  Lord  teaching.  This  was  the  gift  of 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  The  windows  on  the 
south  side  (four  in  number)  are  filled  with 
stained  glass. 
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The  Revelations 
of  Early  Christian 
Art. 


T has  been  doubted 
whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  in 
foreign  cities  and 
write  aught,  save 
nows,  for  an  En. 
glish  public.  Ab- 
sentees unwit^ngly 
fall  into  arrears 
in  the  currency  of 
thought,  tastes, 
and  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  pro- 
tracted residence  of 
Madame  D’Arblay 
in  France  made  a 
most  marked  difference  in  her  stylo  of  compo- 
I sition.  The  change  was  so  great  that  it  is  diffi- 
I cult  to  realise  that  the  hazy  pen  that  edited 
] Dr.  Burney’s  memoirs  could  be  the  same  that 
( created  such  an  unparalleled  sensation  in  literary 
{ circles  but  a few  years  before.  The  same  in- 
1 fluence  was  not  without  effect  upon  the  writings 
c of  the  chief  poetess  of  the  day,  the  late  Mrs. 

] Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  which,  the  longer 
B she  lived  in  Italy,  became  more  and  more  tinged 
> with  reflections  of  the  foreign  literature  and  cir- 
c cumstances  with  which  she  was  surrounded  ; or, 
a at  all  events,  more  estranged  from  her  original 
I manner.  We  have  to  notice  this  alien  expres- 
B sion  in  the  style  of  a work  just  published  by  the  ! 
8 accomplished  son  of  another  of  our  celebrated 
j poetesses,  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans.*  Doubtless  the 
li  long  residence  of  Mr.  Hemans  in  southern 
c climes  has  been  of  inestimable  service,  if  not  of 
i indispensable  need,  in  the  execution  of  the  task 
1 he  has  performed,  but  it  has  not  taken  place 
' without  leaving  an  imprint  of  the  fact  upon  his 
I mode  of  expression.  Long,  entangled  sentences, 

1 knotted  with  associations  of  idea,  frequently  ob- 
B scare  his  meaning,  as  his  opening  passage  in- 
s stances ; while  a statement  that  has  been 
\ verified  at  the  expense  of  much  research,  or  a 
a subtle  speculation,  or  an  idea  full  of  suggestions, 
i is  cramped  into  a parenthesis  which  is  often 
e enclosed  in  another.  This  peculiarity  should  not 
I be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  readers 
i against  a work  which  is  in  reality  of  great  in- 
t terest,  and  which  could  have  been  executed  only 
I by  dint  of  laborious  effort.  Research  is  a pro- 
c cess  wherein  much  time  may  be  spent,  and 
T where  the  results  are  frequently  negative.  Ex- 
I ploration  of  ancient  remains,  too,  is  another 
T undertaking  which  is  often  rewarded  with 
a scarcely  more  than  negative  results.  A writer^ 
t therefore,  whose  work  depends  upon  research 
a and  exploration,  shows  us  but  a part  of  his 
1 labours  when  his  book  is  published.  For  every 
8 statement  he  is  able  to  make  he  may  have  scru- 
t tinized  a score  of  records,  written  in  cramped 
c characters,  with  faint  ink,  in  a dead  1 mguage, 
T which  did  not  furnish  him  with  further  informa' 
t tion;  for  every  monument  he  may  have  found 
h bearing  upon  his  subject,  he  may  have  examined 


* A History  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in 
I Italy.  By  Charles  I.  Hemans.  ■Williams  & Norfate, 
li  Henrietta-street,  Corent  Garden,  London,  and  South 
F Frederick-street,  Edinburgh  j Goodban,  Florence  j Piale, 
I Rome.  186S. 


a dozen  fruitlessly.  We  must  give  Mr.  Hemans 
credit  for  many  such  tedious  investigations  in 
channels  that  are  closed  save  to  erudition  of 
a first-class  order;  and  also  make  allowances  for 
typographical  errors  which,  ■with  the  character 
of  the  type,  proclaim  that  his  work  has  been 
printed  by  foreign  hands. 

Our  author  sets  out  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a history  of  early  Christianity  as  handed 
down  by  early  art.  But  specimens  of  ancient 
art  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  iusensibly  drifts  into  the  use  of  the 
authority  of  ancient  literature  for  his  state- 
ments, and  also  avails  himself  largely  of  con- 
temporary literature  as  well  as  of  contemporary 
ceremonies.  Thus  biographies  of  the  early  pon- 
tiffs and  Christian  emperors,  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  monastic  orders  and  of  the  Gothic 
and  Greek  wars,  with  a condensation  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries,  form  a large  part  of  the  frame- 
work on  which  he  spreads  bis  canvas.  A work 
on  art  without  a single  illustration  is  like  a 
garden  with  no  flowers  in  it.  We  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wanting.  The  organ  of  sight  is  kept  in 
constant  excitement,  or  hunger,  without  any 
concession  to  its  necessities.  Following  so 
closely,  too,  upon  the  copiously  illustrated  works 
of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlakeupon  sacred 
art,  the  loss  is  felt  still  more  acutely,  as  every 
excellence  achieved  elevates  our  standard.  Pur- 
suing the  historical  thread  of  the  work  before 
us,  however,  we  lose  sight  of  this  deficiency. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hemans’s  researches  among 
the  monuments  and  muniments  of  early  Christi- 
anity upon  his  own  mind  is  the  conviction  that, 
in  the  first  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 
supreme  and  certain  object  of  every  gathering 
of  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  was  participa- 
tion in  the  Eucharistic  rite ; and  that  the  oftener 
we  allow  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  to 
drop  out  of  our  church  services  the  farther  we 
depart  from  the  original  motive  for  congregating 
together.  According  to  this  view,  the  Eucharistic 
rite  should  be  the  first  essential  in  every  sen'ice, 
instead  of  a periodical  celebration  : all  worship, 
as  well  as  teaching  and  ceremonial,  should  re- 
volve round  this  mystic  centre.  But  he  is  not 
quite  clear  as  to  his  precedents.  At  page  43  he 
thinks  the  rite  was  of  daily  recurrence ; later 
he  states  that  it  was  not  so,  but  in  the 
second  century  was  certainly  held  thrice  a week, 
and  always  on  the  Sunday.  Somewhat  paradoxi- 
cally, though  ho  would  rebuild  the  ritual  of  the 
church  from  this  point,  he  would  incorporate 
sentiments  that  he  informs  ns  have  no  expres- 
sion in  art  till  centuries  have  intervened,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  been  entertained  by  the 
good  and  wise.  Without  going  further  into  the 
particular  convictions  with  which  onr  author’s 
mind  has  become  imbued  in  the  prosecution  of 
bis  work  amidst  the  gorgeous  inflaence  of  Rome, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  more  especially  to  the 
art-works  to  which  he  calls  attention  as  illustra- 
tive of  his  theme.  Unfortunately  the  objects 
that  relate  to  the  stay  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome 
are  deemed  spurious,  even  the  site  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  being  contested  by  rival  claims. 

We  must  go  back  to  that  distant  time  when 
the  Apostles  have  slowly  and  sadly  turned  their 
faces  from  Jerusalem,  and  are  spreading  them- 
selves abroad  preaching  the  new  religion  to ' 
which  the  stupendous  seal  has  just  been  aflixed. 
Two  of  them  are  in  Rome.  These  are  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  Ciceroni  show  an  impress  left  by 
the  hand  of  St.  Peter  in  the  wall  above  the 
staircase  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  and  another 
made  by  his  knees  in  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesca Romana;  and,  with  still  more  daring 
flight  of  imagination,  a foot-print  cf  the  Saviour. 
Mr.  Hemans  disclaims  these,  especially  the 
latter,  which  he  calls  “ an  awkward  attempt, 
quite  nnsuccessful  in  art.”  He  directs  us  to 
look  for  more  legitimate  memorials  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  two  churches  between  which 


these  relics  were  divided ; and  as  these  are  the 
work  of  much  later  ages,  we  realize  that  asso- 
ciation of  idea  is,  in  fact,  all  that  Rome  possesses 
of  this  period.  The  first  early  Christian  archi- 
tectural relic  to  which  Mr.  Hemans  draws  atten- 
tion  belongs  to  the  third  century, — this  is  the 
miniature  basilica  restored  by  Crescimbini,  in 
the  last  century,  from  the  effects  of  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Tiber,  which  had  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible. It  is  believed  to  be  the  place  of  Christian 
worship  consecrated  by  Pope  Dionysius,  between 
the  years  261  and  272,  within  the  confines  of  a 
Pagan  temple.  We  now  find  it  below  a basilica 
first  built  with  the  remains  of  this  edifice,  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth.  It  is 
a small,  low,  dark  crypt,  having  sixteen  arched 
niches  around  the  walls.  Mr.  Hemans  gives  its 
measurement  as  34  palms  in  length,  and  17  palms 
in  width.  He  describes  it  as  having  a flat  stone 
roof  immediately  resting  on  the  capitals  of  six 
columns,  which  display  the  rudest  form  of 
imitative  Corinthian.  The  columns  mark  the 
boundaries  of  a narrow  nave,  with  two  aisles. 
At  the  end  of  one  aisle  there  is  a stone  sedile  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  other,  a recess  that  may  have 
served  for  a credence-table ; and  on  the  column 
nearest  the  altar,  our  author  notes  that  he  saw 
the  remnant  of  an  iron  rod,  for  drawing  curtains 
before  the  sacred  table,  “ according  to  the  early 
usage,  that  removed  from  public  gaze  all  save 
particular  passages  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.” 
The  date  of  these  fittings,  however,  Mr.  Hemans 
can  scarcely  insist  on.  The  arched  recesses  are 
only  of  snfficient  height  to  allow  of  kneeling 
with  the  face  turned  to  tho  wall.  The  only  other 
noticeable  feature  in  this  interesting  fabric  is  a 
small  chamber  behind  the  altar,  now  closed, 
which  Crescimbini  accounted  for  as  having 
served  for  the  sinking  of  veils  or  handkerchiefs 
from  above  upon  the  relics  that  were  probably 
deposited  here,  as  in  the  oratories  and  crypts  of 
a later  period.  On  Ash  Wednesday  only  is  there 
any  public  rite  performed  here,  when,  our  author 
warns,  there  are  such  tasteless  ornaments  dis- 
played, that  its  grave,  simple  character  is 
injuriously  affected.  There  is  another  crypt, 
which  was  nsed  as  an  oratory  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  under  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
on  the  Forum.  This  is  a “ low-roofed  cell,  like  a 
sepulchre,”  with  a vaulting  of  stuccoed  brick, 
and  walls  partly  built  of  travertine,  and  the  rest 
of  brick.  A third  crypt  occupies  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  Aquila  and  Prisca  whom  St.  Paul 
mentions  as  his  fellow  labourers  in  Christ;  where, 
however,  the  only  object  connected  with  these 
early  times  by  reputation  is  a large  Doric  capital, 
which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  used  for  the 
baptism  of  the  tent-makers  just  mentioned,  and 
other  converts.  Thus  and  always  we  find,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  there  has  been  continuity  at 
work,  rather  than  catastrophe. 

The  earliest  objects  associated  with  Christianity 
present  no  evidences  of  a new  birth  in  art.  Some 
centnries  supervene  before  the  departores  from 
Pagan  types  are  so  remarkable  as  to  constitute  a 
new  style.  We  have  further  evidence  of  this.  Not 
Duly  were  the  first  churches  adaptations  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  first  monasteries  were  planned 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  antique  Homan 
mansion.  Fleury  draws  attention  to  this  resem- 
blance : “ The  church,  which  stands  foremost  so 
as  to  allow  free  access  to  seculars,  occupies  the 
place  of  that  outer  hall  the  ancients  designated 
atriurn,  from  which  was  entered  a court  sur- 
rounded by  covered  galleries,  known  as  the  peri- 
style, precisely  corresponding  to  the  cloisters  we 
enter  from  onr  churches ; whence  we  pass  into 
other  compartments,  the  chapter-house  answer- 
ing to  the  exhedra,  the  refectory  to  tho  triclinium 
of  the  ancients ; and  the  garden,  usually  at  the 
back  of  the  edifice,  is  placed  also  like  that  of  the 
antique  residence.”  After  contemplating  this 
progression  founded  on  continnity,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  accept  the  development  theory  as 
applied  to  architecture.  But  when  applied  to 
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hunnn  thought,  investigations  into  these  early 
times  only  puzzle  us.  The  sentiment  of  Caasio- 
dorus,  which  Mr.  Hemans  properly  remarks 
should  be  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  seems  to  have 
reversed  the  march  of  centuries.  He  wrote  in 
the  name  of  Theodoric,  to  whom  he  was  State- 
secretary : “ Since  the  Deity  has  permitted  that 
more  than  one  religion  should  exist,  we  dare  not 
take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  prescribing  any 
one  in  particular,  remembering  that  we  have  read 
that  man  ought  to  serve  G^d  voluntarily,  and 
not  by  command  of  those  who  use  force."  This 
advanced  thinker  belonged  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  before 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  I.  raised  the  papacy 
to  the  position  it  maintained  in  the  succeeding 
centuries.  The  continuity  of  progress  has 
scarcely  been  maintained  since  this  utterance. 

We  have  mentioned  these  early  remains  par- 
ticularly because  they  are  not  often  visited  by  the 
architectnral  student ; and,  in  this  instance,  they 
have  been  examined  with  a special  object  in 
view. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  will  follow  Mr. 
Hemans’s  steps  throngh  the  catacombs.  These 
ho  has  looked  at  from  three  points  of  view  : — 
first,  by  visiting  them  ; then  by  examining  such 
of  their  contents  as  have  been  removed  to 
museums ; and,  also,  through  the  medium  of 
Rossi’s  great  work  on  the  subject,  the  first 
volume  of  which  gives  examples.  Even 

here,  continuity  in  art  is  the  most  noticeable 
fact.  There  is  no  triumphant  expression  of  the 
new  doctrines  in  the  early  monuments  in  these 
subterranean  depositaries ; nor  even  any  render- 
ing of  certain  subjects  which  are  now  the  most 
frequent  of  its  phases,  such  as  the  Aununciation, 
the  Last  Supper,  the  Entombment,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  Feasts,  or  suppers, 
are,  indeed,  sometimes  indicated  in  which  the 
bread  bears  the  mark  of  the  Cross,  but  this  is 
the  panis  decussat iis  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Hemans 
is  candid  upon  all  these  points,  but  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently exegetical  for  practical  purposes.  The 
absence  of  any  break  is  conclusively  shown  in 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
in  which  Pagan  deities  are  mixed  up  with  figures 
representing  Christians,  as  in  a banquet,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hemans,  at  which  Irene  and  Agape 
wait  upon  the  guests.  The  names  of  these  two 
figures  are  written  near  them,  so  that  there  can 
bo  no  incorrect  interpretation  here.  The  symbol  j 
representiug  the  Trinity  does  not  occur  till  what  1 
our  author  indefinitely  calls  “ a compai'atively  j 
late  period nor  does  the  now  popular  present- 1 
ment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  appear  till  the  ; 
fourth  century.  It  was  nob,  indeed,  till  431 
years  had  elapsed  that  the  Council  of  Ephe&ng  ' 
elevated  tlie  Virgin  to  the  pedestal  she  has  ! 
since  occupied  in  art  by  the  famous  declaration  j 
that  she  was  not  merely  the  Mother  of  Humanity, 
but  of  Deity  in  Christ.  Neither  is  there  any  ' 
indication  of  prayers  for  the  dead  having  been  ' 
one  of  the  recognised  rites,  nor  of  the  doctrine  I 
of  purgatory.  But  in  all  these  matters  sacred 
art,  like  sacred  literature,  is  capable  of  being 
interpreted  in  different  ways ; and  Mr.  Hemans 
can  see,  for  one,  though  no  treatment  of  these 
subjects,  a nucleus  of  feeling  in  some  epitaphs 
which  might  naturally  expand  into  ardent  pro- 
fessions. He  goes  into  the  question  of  occupation 
of  the  catacombs  by  the  early  Christians  as 
places  of  long-continued  refuge;  and  thinks 
the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
though  they  may  have  occasionally  served  as 
hiding-places  for  distingnished  persons  upon 
whom  some  price  was  sob  by  persecuting 
authorities,  tney  were  not  thronged  with 
numerous  inhabitants,  as  some  legends  would 
lead  US  to  infer.  There  are  no  traces  of 
such  domestic  residence.  He  also  broaches  tbe 
•question  of  identity  of  these  sepulchral  corridors 
and  chambers  with  Pagan  arenaria;  and  follows 
Marchi  in  denying  that  the  former  conld  have 
possibly  been,  in  any  cose,  a continuance  or 
enlargement  of  tbe  latter,  as  the  general  scheme 
and  dimensions  differ  so  materially.  Bat  the 
fact  that  sepulchral  chambers  and  passages 
were  common  to  Pagan  and  Christians  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  Scandinavians  on  its  confines,  has  a 
deep  meaning  for  anthropologists.  The  tendency 
of  the  uninformed  human  mind  to  exaggerate  is 
seen  in  the  computation  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  Romi.n  catacombs.  The  early 
writers,  copying  one  another,  mention  sixty.  De 
Rossi  only  finds  forty-two,  of  which  number 
only  twenty-six  are  of  great  extent ; and  three  of 
these  are  known  to  bo  of  formation  subsequent  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  fourth  century 
aaw  the  transition  from  Paganism  to  Christianitv 


still  in  course  of  progress.  For  a hundred  and 
fifty -two  temples  in  Rome  looked  down  from  anti- 
quity upon  but  forty  churches,  and  ahnndredand 
eighty-three  wayside  chapels.  Sacrifices  were 
still  offered  in  the  former;  mystic  dances  and 
songs  enlivened  the  streets  at  Pagan  festivals ; 
crowds  of  devotees  thronged  to  the  temple  of 
.ffisculapius,  and  hung  upon  its  walls  offerings  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  that  often  attended 
this  exercise;  the  temple  of  Janus,  with  his 
threefold  person,  as  Janus  Geminus,  Janus  Father, 
and  Janus  Quirinus,  was  still  open ; and  the  rites 
of  Cybele,  “ the  Virgin  mother  of  all  the  Gods,” 
performed  with  an  uproar  that  horrified  St. 
Augustine,  who  wrote  pithily  : — " Miserable 
buffoons  chanted  before  her  car  indecent  verses 
such  as  it  wonld  be  unbecoming,  I do  not  say  for 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  but  for  the  mother  of  any 
person  respectable  in  quality,  to  hear.”  Another 
festival,  the  influence  of  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  new  faith,  was  still  in  great 
popular  favour.  This  was  the  Saturnalia,  then 
named  the  Calends  of  January,  and  now  known  as 
the  Carnival.  One  step,  however,  had  been  made. 
The  oracles  were  dumb.  And  here  we  must 
quote  Mr.  Hemans  to  show  his  comprehensive 
charity  and  capacities  for  believing  all  things. 
He  says, — “ Whatever  the  degree  of  imposture 
and  illusion,  priestcraft  or  phantasm,  mixed  up 
with  such  agencies  of  olden  idolatry,  tlie  idea  of 
some  supematural  element  in  the  oracle-system 
scarcely  deserves  the  contemptuous  rejection  it 
has  often  met  with ; but  may  be  eonjecturally 
admitted,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know 
of  the  spirit-world  that  surrounds*  us,  and  how 
unfathomable  the  mystery  of  the  realities, 
perhaps  removed  but  by  a dim  veil  from  our 
cognisance."  There  was,  moreover,  a stride  made 
in  architecture.  The  new  plan  carried  out  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Ostian  basilica  reversed 
many  of  the  arrangements  of  the  former 
structure : most  notably,  the  supreine  change 
from  the  west  to  the  east  in  the  performance  of 
ceremonies.  At  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Laterun,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  celebrants  still  face  the 
west ; but  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  third 
great  basilica  of  this  period  the  choir  has 
occupied  the  east  end  all  over  Christendom. 
Mr.  Hemans  thus  describes  the  new  structure  : — 

In  this  building's  design  tbe  leading  idea  seems  taken 
from  the  autiqne  basilicas,  with  the  adjunct  of  a trans- 
verse nave,  eiviug  to  the  whole  a form  like  the  letter  X ; 
central  to  which  compartment  was  the  ‘ confe-sional,’  or 
apostolic  shrine;  the  nave  and  four  aisles  being  divided 
by  columns,  twenty  in  each  filr,  in  part  tbe  spoils  from 
classic  monuments, — perhaps  (though  this  ia  uncertain) 
from  nadrisn's  Mausoleum,— bot,  for  the  rest,  cliflerent. 
in  scale,  material,  and  in  tbe  orders  of  the  capitals  and 
basements;  the  architectonic  plan  so  strangely  defective 
that  even  the  intervening  spaces  were  unequal!  Instead 
of  the  architrave  was  preferred  the  surmounting  arch — 
one  step  of  progress  since  the  building  of  St.  Peter's; 
and  above  this  arcade  rose  a very  lofty  attic,  quite  bare, 
till  at  a later  period  adorned  with  fresco  portraits  of  the 
popes  in  chronologic  order." 

He,  reverberatingly,  mentions  the  basilica  over 
and  over  again  as  the  source  whence  the  general 
plan  of  Christian  edifices  was  taken.  Of  the 
numerous  buildings  erected  by  Congtantiue  on 
hia  profession  there  is  but  one  still  standing 
in  anything  like  its  integrity ; and  this  is  the 
mausoleum  of  his  daughter.  His  churches  or 
basilicEc  were  built  so  hurriedly  that  they  nearly 
all  fell  into  ruin  soon  after  his  death.  lu  the 
ancient  St.  Peter’s  there  was,  our  author  agrees, 
” but  a barbaric  attempt,  thongh  indeed  im- 
posing and  venerable,  in  which  was  manifest 
rather  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  than  the  birth  of  a 
new  style.”  Concerning  this  see  early  art  brings 
clearly  before  us  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  considered  co-founders  of  it  of  equal  spiri- 
tual rank.  In  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achiilue,  in  a group  of  the  Saviour  .and  hia 
Apostles,  these  two  are  represented  sitting 
while  all  the  others  are  standing.  In  a fresco  on 
the  wall  of  a subterranean  vanlc,  supposed  to  be 
the  oratory  of  St.  Sylvester,  the  Saviour  ia  re- 
presented between  the  same  two  apostles. 
Among  other  numerous  instances  they  occur  as 
medallions,  facing  each  other,  on  a bronze  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  taken  from  the  Callixtan  cata- 
combs; and  they  appear  on  some  of  the  glasses 
found  in  these  sepulchres.  Concerning  this 
parity  St.  Ambrose  wrote, — " It  is  indeed  un- 
certain  which  of  these  can  be  preferred  to  the 
other;  and  I must  deem  them  equal  in  merit  as 
they  were  equal  in  martyrdom."  St.  Peter, 
however,  as  years  roll  on,  gradually  emerges 
from  this  equality  and  takes  precedence  of  the 
impassioned  Paul.  As  centuries  pass  over  each 
other,  art,  reflective  in  the  highest  degree, 
shows  how  his  successors  altogether  discarded 
his  simple  mode  of  life,  wrought  no  more  at  tent- 
making, but  gradually  made  footing  in  the  com- 


pany of  kings.  Mr.  Hemans  mentions,  with 
characteristic  richness  and  W'armth  of  expres- 
sion, the  work  of  art  which  first  indicates  the 
high  temporal  rank  assumed  by  the  pontiffs  ; — 

“ In  another  mosaic,  ordered  by  Leo  HI.,  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  royalty  by  the  side  of  sanctity, — the 
image  of  a king  associated  with  apostles,— curious  evi- 
dence of  that  now  position  now  formed  for,  the  papacy 
among  secular  potentates, — Charlemagne  with  diauetn, 
jewelled  mantle,  and  sword,  together  with  the  Pope  in 
sacred  vestments,  and  the  chief  apostles,  now  appearing 
in  the  church  of  S.  Susanna,  whore,  through  the  Van- 
dalism of  modern  restorers,  the  historic  art-work  was 
destroyed  in  the  year  1600." 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  revelations  of  ancient 
art  are  historical,  not  docBrinal.  They  make  us 
acquainted  with  nothinymore  of  the  habits  of  tho 
early  Christians  than  does  tho  younger  Pliny  iu 
his  letter  to  Trajan.  They  “assemble  on  decer- 
mmed  days  at  dawn  of  morning,,  to  recite  alter- 
nately hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  them- 
selves by  oath  not  to  comniifc  crimes;  not  to 
defile  theinaelves  by  frauds  or  adulteries  ; not  to 
violate  trust  or  deny  deposits  confided  to  them  ; 
after  which  they  separate  to>  convene  again,  in 
order  to  partake  of  prottiiBeuons  and  innocent 
food.”  But  the  history  of  the  fiUse  interpretations 
put  upon  the  sacred  story  in  different  genera- 
tions; of  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  classic 
custonqg  into  Christian  practice ; of  the  gradual 
creation  of  a new  style  of  anchitecture ; of  tho 
supreme  position  eventually  attained  by  tho 
Papacy  iu  the  Middle  Ages;  in  fine,  of  tho 
literature,  art,  and  politics' of  Christianity,  has 
been  told  fervidly  and  feelingly  by  Mr.  Hemans. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 

Few  things  better  repay  examination,  or  more 
fully  arrest  tbe  attention,  than  ancient  maps. 
In  these  records  of  tho  past  we  can  detect  muck 
that  the  limner  quite  unconsciously  set  down. 
We  obtain  indications  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  of 
tbe  social  conditions  and  habits  of  thought  of 
his  day.  Perhaps  the  spare  corners  of  the  sheet 
may  be  adorned  with  groups  that  preserve,  with 
a truth  tbe  more  incontrovertible  in  as  much  as 
the  testimony  of  tho  draughtsman  was  sponta- 
neous, the  costume,  the  armour,  or  the  heraldry 
of  the  day.  With  delineations,  more  or  less 
accurate,  of  ancient  boundaries,  we  find  gene- 
rally those  conventional  exhibitions  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  country  which  have  been 
displaced  by  our  modern  ohorography.  In  such 
works  as  an  ordnance  map  every  line  has  a dis- 
tinct value,  and  positively  represents  some  natu- 
ral object.  Every  incident  of  detail  is  accurately 
placed,  and  where,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  of 
representation,  exaggeration  of  scale  ia  resorted 
to,  as  iu  tbe  case  of  the  width  ot  roads,  such  dis- 
tortion is  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  private  judg- 
ment, but  is  in  accordance  with  theory  and  with 
rule.  The  contour  lines  of  the  large  maps  give 
definite  information  as  to  level.  The  shading 
of  those  on  a smaller  scale  conveys  similar  infor- 
mation with  less  niinuteness,  but  not  with  less 
attention  to  truth.  A wood  is  not  now  repre- 
sented by  rows  or  sprinklings  of  stnrdy  cabbuge- 
headed  little  trees,  nor  do  we  adorn  the  blank 
spaces  of  the  hydrographer  with  imaginary 
marine  monsters,  or  with  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  Neptune.  A marked  and  important 
change  in  accuracy  of  habit,  and  in  tbe  facility 
of  applying  correct  delineation  to  tbe  represen- 
tation of  nature  is  evinced  by  the  improvement 
which  the  present  century  has  effected  in  our 
maps.  Nor,  in  referring  to  tbe  minute  elegance  of 
our  own  draughtsmen,  should  we  omit  to  pay  duo 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  those  physical  charts, 
or  rather  quasi  bird’s-eye  views,  which  find 
favour  on  the  Continent,  plans  which  so  repre- 
sent the  features  of  a country  as  to  enable  tho 
student  to  grasp  its  natural  character  with  a 
truth  and  distinctness  that  maps  covered  with 
names,  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation by  means  of  scale  and  dividers,  can. 
but  feebly  aid  him  to  attain. 

Of  any  aeries  of  plans  that  can  be  consulted 
there  is  none  more  worthy  of  attention  than  that 
of  the  maps  of  London.  Mr.  Grace  tells  ns  that 
there  is  no  known  plan  or  reliable  view  of  London 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  go  back  very  far, — the 
difference  between  tho  London  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  that  of  our  day  is  enough  to  fill 
the  imagination.  Many  of  us  can  well  re- 
member when  the  immense  Bayawater  district 
was  not, — as  any  part  of  tho  town  ; when 
the  pioneers  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  had  their  quarters  at  the  Eyre  Arms, 
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■with  hardly  a house  standing  north-west  of 
the  Eegent’s  Canalj  when  the  present  site  of 
Eaton-square,  known  as  the  Five  Fields,  was 
lonely,  and  unsafe  for  foot-passengers  after 
dusk.  If  wo  look  at  a map  of  the  year  1760,  we 
shall  find  London  still  more  naodest  in  its  dimen- 
sions. The  New-road  to  Islington  ran  wholly 
through  fields,  and  the  open  country  came  down 
to  the  then  healthy  and  airy  site  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  London  then,  if  we  take  its  rate 
of  increase  since  1800  as  our  gnido,  contained 
less  than  half  a million  of  inhabitants.*  Its 
present  growth  demands  a yearly  revision  of  its 
map. 

In  this  rapid  and  portentous  growth  of  a 
metropolis,  now  covering  122  square  miles,  the 
jealous  attention  of  those  permanently  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  home  of  a sixth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  wisely  directed  to  the  preservation  of  those 
great  breathing-spaces, — architectural  lungs,  as 
it  were, — -which  are  daily  becoming  of  more 
vital  importance.  Hyde  Park,  we  remember, 
has  been  so  far  held  sacred,  that  the  most  novel, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the 
century  was  cleared  away  from  the  site  that  was 
only  lent  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  Even  the 
formation  of  a new  road,  or  a new  drive,  through 
the  Park  is  matter  of  diplomacy ; and  it  is  well 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  for,  westward  of 
Park  and  Gardens,  cooping  in  and  eating  into 
Holland  Park,  girdled  and  regirdled  with  hideons 
lines  of  railway  viaduct,  horrid  with  shriek- 
ing  engines,  and  veiled  in  clouds  not  only  of 
steam  but  of  smoke,  London  is  closing  in  beyond 
Kensington,  and  speeding,  almost  as  fast  as  a 
snail  can  crawl,  down  the  western  roads.  We 
do  well  to  secnre  the  aid  to  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  that  is  affurded  by  tbo  parks, 
for  the  countiy  air  is  now  sadly  de-ozonized  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  elms  and  pines  of  Ken- 
sington. 

Bub  in  another  direction,  towering  over  the 
sea  of  city  life,  as  Mont  Martre  looks  down  npon 
Paris,  lies  a spot  which  of  all  others  is  precious 
to  the  health  and  dear  to  the  memory  of  the 
Londoner.  Within  easy  reach  of  groaning 
omnibus,  or  toiling  cab,  or  sturdy  and  brisk 
pedestrian,  is  a region  of  heath  and  of  sand, 
shaded  in  parts  by  ancient  pines,  and  gladdened 
by  the  pure  breath  of  the  conutry.  The  sun,  as 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  that  luminary  in 
England,  looks  down  with  bub  little  obstruction 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  The  winds  bound  to  its 
service  at  one  step  from  Stanmore  Common, 
leaving  free  beneath  them  the  whole  valley  that 
pours  its  rainfall  into  the  tnrbid  torrent  of  the 
Brent.  The  late  caronser  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle 
need  no  longer  fear  being  stopped  on  his  return 
to  London  by  the  boon  companion  who  had 
applauded  all  his  allusions  to  the  decay  of  old 
English  spirit  by  the  repeated  cry  of  “ Them’s 
my  sentiments,  sir;  them’s  my  sentiments,  to 
a T but  the  name  of  the  Vale  of  Health  is 
still  retained  and  still  deserved.  No  greater 
calamity,  of  a physical  character,  can  befall 
London  than  the  covering  of  Hampstead  Heath 
with  buildings. 

This  calamity  is  not  only  imminent,  but  actual. 
After  our  wonted  English  habit,  classical,  no 
doubt,  from  and  since  the  times  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  we  have  taken  no  steps  to  avert  a 
great  evil  until  it  is  bodily  at  our  doors.  We 
have  been  content  with  the  dim  belief  chat  some 
legal  impediment,  unintelligible  to  any  but  the 
lawyers,  bnb  providentially  invincible  for  an 
existing  lifetime,  existed  to  keep  the  sacred 
heath  from  the  clutch  of  the  builder;  and  per- 
haps the  most  patriotic  and  practical  among  us 
have  prayed  for  the  lengthened  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson.  We  have  been  content  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  spot  should  bo  compelled  vica- 
riously to  suffer,  in  purse,  at  least,  for  the 
health  and  amusement  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest,  not  in  its  technical 
sense  ; and,  if  we  are  honest,  wo  must  confess 
to  a more  or  less  open  chuckle  of  satisfaction  at 
the  announcement,  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
Wilson  Building  Bill  has  been  again  lost  for  the 
present  session. 

At  last  the  cry  of  “wolf”  is  real.  The 
bnilder  is  actually  at  work.  An  Irish  invasion, 
not  of  riflemen  but  of  hod-bearers,  has  esta- 
blished itself  on  the  very  glacis  of  the  fortress  of 
Jack  Straw.  “ The  first  house,”  we  are  told  by 


* “ Maitland,"  according  to  Pennant,  “ gives  tte  total 
nt  the  time  of  his  publication,  176U,  to  Lave  been  7‘26,ii41. 
The  inorease  of  London  since  his  days  gives  a probabiliiy 
that  the  eunmeration  is  not  much  exaggerated.”  The 
only  authorities,  at  this  time,  as  to  population  were  the 
parish  claries. 


ono  who  dates  from  the  Grange,  H-ampstead 
Heath,  “is  in  course  of  erection  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  at  the  flag-staff,  the  very  point 
which  commands  the  most  magnifioent  of  our 
views.  Brickmaking  is  to  be  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  heath,  and  the  rest 
is  to  be  covered  with  cottages  and  huts  ; in  fact, 
another  Agar  or  Kensal  Town  is  to  occupy  this 
splendid  site.”  The  residents  on  the  heath,  very 
naturally,  if  somewhat  tardily,  convinced  of  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  have  been  with  deputa- 
tions from  Hampstead, Marylebone,  Islington,  and 
St.  Pancras  vestries,  to  nrg>?  the  interference  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and,  as  far  as 
appears  from  their  statement,  the  effort  has  been 
made  in  vain.  They  now  appeal  to  the  public  to 
raise  their  voice  in  favour  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
Committee  in  1858  for  concluding  some  equit- 
able arrangement  with  the  proprietors  by  which 
this  most  important  site  sb^l  be  kept  free  as  a 
lung  of  London. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  object.  Every  single  individual  resident 
in  London,  or  partially  resident  in  London, 
has  a direct  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
No  question  of  cost  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere, no  sum  that  could  be  demanded,  under 
the  sanction  of  a Parliamentary  power  to  grant 
a good  title,  would  be  worth  consideration  in 
comparison  to  the  great  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  metropolis,  and  to  tlje  atmosphere  breathed 
by  the  metropolitan  population,  that  would  be 
incurred  by  the  loss  of  this  most  precious  open 
space.  Its  conversion  into  a smoke-producing, 
deoxygenating  crater,  wafting  a fresh  canopy  of 
fonl  vapour  over  the  oppressed  city  whenever  that 
which  now  is  the  purest  and  healthiest  of  our  local 
winds  may  blow,  would  be  felt,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  every  pedestrian  in  our  streets, 
by  every  one  who  sleeps  beneath  a London  roof. 
That  the  rate  of  mortality  would  be  sensibly 
increased  by  the  misfortune  is,  of  course,  only 
an  opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which  naturally 
results  from  our  statistical  knowledge.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  increased  rate  of 
mortality  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  worst, 
evil  that  is  produced  by  every  fresh  augmenta- 
tion of  the  poisonous  character  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a crowded  city.  There  is  much  that  makes 
life  undesirable,  without  very  materiallyshorten- 
iug  its  duration.  Head-ache,  nansea,  lassitude, 
indipposition  to  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  nervous 
depressiou,  aversion  to  business,  disposition  to 
dawdle  and  to  fritter  away  life, — these  and  the 
like  evils  may  be  almost  regarded  aa  functions  of 
atmospheric  impurity.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of 
Hampstead  Heath  on  the  discomfort  of  the 
people  of  Loudon  would  be  greater  than  any 
possible  statistical  returns  can  enable  us  to 
measure. 

What  is  every  one’s  business,  it  is  said,  is  no 
one’s  business.  We  trust  in  the  present  case  it 
is  not  so.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  immediate 
residents  and  neighbours  of  the  Heath  to  come 
forward  in  the  first  instance,  to  labour  at  effect- 
ing a nucleus  of  organization,  to  set  the  example 
of  subscription.  It  is  for  the  press,  in  all  its 
ramifications;  and,  if  there  be  a distinction,  it 
is  eminently  for  the  scientific  press,  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  danger,  to  place  those  who  would 
resist  it  in  ready  and  free  communioation.  It 
is  for  the  Government  to  avert  this  blow  to  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  executive,  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  ; and  to  aid,  and  by  gentle  pres- 
sure, if  need  be,  to  force,  the  Government  to  do 
so,  is  the  duty  of  every  man  -who  has  the  wit  to 
see  coming  evil,  the  pluck  to  strive  to  avert  it, 
and  the  confidence  that  he  is  not  a mere  insigni- 
ficant and  useless  unit  among  the  mass  of 
animal  consumers  of  oxygen. 


ART  IN  ITALY. 

The  two  committees  for  promoting  the  repre- 
sentation of  Italy  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  seem 
to  prosecute  their  task  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 
On  the  motion  of  one  of  the  councillors,  Signor 
Salvagnoli,  the  Florentine  Council  have  passed  a 
resolntion  to  frank  to  Paris  and  back  twelve 
capable  artisans,  who  shall  be  required  to  draw 
up  their  reports  after  tlio  instructive  tour,  with 
the  stiuiulant  of  two  500-franc  prizes  for  the 
best  such  essays,  as  in  a former  case.  The 
individuals  to  be  thus  favoured  must  be  chosen 
a.nd  voted  fur  by  ballot  out  of  an  aggregate, 
twelve  to  be  presented  by  each  of  the  communal 
councils  from  the  same  industrious  class  ; and  it 
is  desired  that  the  elect  twelve  should  represent 


severally  the  industries  of  leather,  cotton  and 
silk  manufacture,  of  weaving,  glass  and  wax- 
works,  and  metallurgy.  For  the  expenses  the 
council  voted  10,000  francs,  inclusive  of  the 
1,000  for  prizes, — not  indeed  enough  to  provide 
any  luxuries  of  travel  to  those  honest  workmen. 
Another  interposition  of  Prince  Umberto  has 
been  in  form  of  a proclamation,  setting  forth  tlio 
importance  to  national  honour  and  interest  of 
the  undertaking  now  so  earnestly  promoted,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  theme  in  a tone  that  has  won 
general  approbation  from  tho  Italian  press. 

In  insisting  upon  the  necessity  that  the  arts 
of  peace  should  now  be  especially  cultivated, 
and  social  improvement  aimed  at  by  the  nation, 
this  document  seems  to  bear  a certain  political 
character,  and  appreciates  public  circumstanoes 
aright.  Another  notification  lately  put  forth  by 
the  chief  committee,  takes  a review  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  to  this  country  from  the  first  great 
London  Exhibition  in  1851 : the  impulse  therein 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to  steel 
manufacture,  the  introdnctionsecured  for  mosaics 
of  Venetian  glass  and  for  Tuscan  wood-carving 
in  England,  and  the  export  trade  opened  for  cer- 
tain Italian  wines,  formerly  scarcely  known 
abroad.  At  the  last  Dublin  Exhibition  it  is 
stated  in  this  report,  the  articles  of  Italian  pro- 
duce sold  brought  the  price  of  more  than  half  a 
million  francs ; and  another  good  consequence 
to  this  country  from  its  successful  concurrence 
in  England,  was  the  founding  of  the  first  Italian 
Industrial  Museum,  which  thence  originated. 
The  municipality  of  Florence  has  been  applied 
to  by  the  same  committee  for  pecuniary  aid 
towards  the  promotion  of  objects  so  interesting 
to  the  national  cause,  but  instead  of  at  once 
voting  a subvention,  those  magistrates  appointed 
a board  of  councillors,  to  deliberate  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  could  co-operate  or  make 
sacrifices. 

On  the  IGth  of  November  was  inaugurated  the 
usual  winter  course  of  public  lectures  on  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  science,  at  the  Florentine 
Accademia,  the  opening  address  being  made  to 
a large  andienco  by  Donati,  professor  of  astro- 
nomy. Interesting  was  the  announcement  with 
which  the  learned  professor  wound  up  his  dis- 
course on  that  morning,  of  tho  authoritative 
decision  to  found  a new  observatory,  much 
ampler  and  worthier  of  the  Italian  capital  than 
that  Florence  now  possesses,  the  costs  having 
been  undertaken  by  the  provincial  council.  And 
we  see  that  that  body  has  since  voted  30,000 
francs  towards  the  new  building,  which  is,  we 
understand,  to  rise  on  some  suitable  eminence 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  other  course  of 
public  lectures,  alike  kept  up  throughout  tho 
winter,  at  the  Royal  Museum,  commenced  about 
the  same  time,  and  now  comprises  the  usual 
range  of  sciences,  astronomy,  physics,  geology, 
botany,  and  metallurgy,  but  the  chairs  of 
chemistry  and  mining  are  vacant  this  season. 

On  the  25th  of  November  was  opened  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture  by 
the  Florence  “ Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fine  Art.”  Four  halls  were  filled  with  pictures, 
two  with  statues  and  busts  on  tho  premises  of 
this  Institution.  Wo  cannot  say  that  our  im- 
pressions have  been  generally  favourable,  or 
that  this  display  has  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
worthier  than  in  former  years,  when  we  have 
had  occasion  to  report  on  the  exhibitions  of  the 
same  Society.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
several  names  among  those  of  highest  mark  fail 
to  appear  among  conenrrents  whose  works  are 
now  brought  forward.  In  the  sculpture-rooms 
we  do  not  find  a single  production  from  any  of 
the  studies  most  celebrated  in  this  city:  nothing 
by  Dupr^,  or  Fedi,  or  Sautorelli,  or  Powers.  A 
statue  in  gesso,  above  life-size,  of  Garibaldi 
seated  on  a rock  in  his  island  home,  absorbed  in 
serious  and  severe  meditation,  by  Signor  Puglia- 
cetta  (said  to  be  his  very  first  work),  is  full  of 
individuality  and  truthful;  indeed,  the  most 
striking  among  the  aggregate.  The  boy 
“ Giotto,”  sketching  upon  the  ground,  by  Monti, 
is  a pleasing  figure;  and  a love-scene,  apparently 
“Francesca  da  Rimini,”  by  Cerri,  of  statuoito 
proportions,  is  highly  dramatic,  but  with  the 
effect  of  painting  rather  than  sculpture.  Among 
the  pictures  are  some  good  landscapes,  and  iu- 
teresting  specimens  of  the  genre  class;  also  not 
a few,  sufficiently  effective,  from  the  suggestive 
sphere  of  Italian  Medimval  or  Cinque-cento 
annals.  Of  Dante  and  Petrarch  we  see  quite 
enough,  if  not  too  much,  both  on  canvas  and  in 
marble.  Among  tho  genre,  pieces  are  two,  strik- 
ingly dramatic,  by  Rapisordi,  whofails  notto  main- 
tain his  high  reputation  in  this  walk,  and  here  pre- 
sents a scene  of  love-declaration  and  another,  its 
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contraTy,  styled  “ The  Disillnsionineiit  of  Love.” 
The  “ Duomo  of  Milan,”  by  Canella,  is  the  best 
among  numerous  treatments  of  architectural 
exteriors  and  interiors.  Such  few  sacred  sub- 
jects as  appear  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  — deplorable  proofs  of  Italy’s  de- 
cline in  the  art-presentment  of  the  religions 
Among  novelties  of  the  studio  not  at  this 
exhibition,  we  may  mention  two  ideal  bnsts 
by  Mr.  Powers, — Paith  and  Hope,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  inseparable  Charity,  both  expres- 
sive, and  marked  by  a tender  loveliness  which 
this  artist  knows  well  how  to  give  to  his  female 
subjects  ; also  by  another  American,  Mr.  Ball,  a 
statue,  heroic  size,  of  the  tragedian  Forrest,  in 
the  part  of  Coriolanus,  ordered  by  some  admirers 
at  New  York  to  be  placed  in  a public  hall  at 
Philadelphia, — as  to  effect,  a fine  specimen  ol 
muscular  humanity  in  classic  disguise,  but  not 
an  ancient  Homan  hero.  More  satisfactory  is 
the  same  artist’s  sketch  for  a monument  to  the 
President  Lincoln,  with  a slave  crouching,  yet 
looking  up  with  a gleam  of  hope  on  his  negro- 
face,  at  his  protector’s  feet,  and  the  last  words 
from  the  Act  of  Emancipation  inscribed  on  the 
basement  as  worthiest  record  of  the  illustrious 
victim. 

The  memorial  of  the  annexation  of  Venice, 
placed  in  the  Orcagna  Loggia,  consists  of  a 
St.  Mark's  Lion,  in  low  relief,  of  dark  grey  stone, 
with  the  epigraph  thus  to  be  read,  Anglic^, — “A 
record  to  posterity  that  on  the  27th  October, 
1866,  the  Venetians,  uniting  themselves  by 
unanimous  vote,  in  this  first  comitia  of  liberty, 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom,  thereby  secured  its  in- 
dependence.” Near  this  is  hung  a stone  shield 
with  the  azure  cross  of  Milan,  and  another  in- 
scription, referring  to  the  gallant  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians,  in  ’48,  as,  ” the  signal  for  the  first 
war  of  independence.”  But  both  these  objects, 
however  venerable  from  the  patriot  point  of 
view,  are  too  materially  insignificant  to  add  a 
feature  at  all  noticeable  to  those  grand  arcades 
on  Florence’s  most  historic  piazza.  At  the 
Pietra  Dura  (or  Tuscan  Mosaic)  establishment 
is  being  prepared  a magnificent  table  for  Paris, 
with  doves  in  the  centre  and  various  floral 
devices  round  the  disc.  Nothing  more  is  said 
about  the  preparatory  exhibition  in  this  city  of 
art  works  that  pass  muster  before  committees 
for  the  display  at  the  French  capital, — a project 
that  came  from  the  literary,  not  the  artistic 
world. 

Before  the  year  closes  Florence  will  Lave  cast 
ofi"  the  cincture  of  her  old  walls  in  at  least  the 
entire  northern  and  north-western  extent ; and 
will  have  seen  arise  into  partial  completeness 
an  ample  new  quarter  of  streets  for  the  wealthier 
classes  on  the  formerly  unbuilt  level  between 
the  Pinti  and  San  Gallo  gates,  besides  consider- 
able enlarging,  since  this  year  opened,  of  the 
more  fashionable  quarter  at  the  Lung’  Arno  ex- 
tremity towards  the  Cascine.  In  style  these 
new  buildings  show  the  prevalent  modern  Italian, 
with  a good  deal  of  atone  facing  and  comice- 
work,  arched  on  triangular  pediments  to  win- 
dows, and  a general  avoiding  of  monotony  by 
adopting  for  each  house  in  the  street-line  a 
different,  or  at  least  not  nniform,  design  ; but, 
except  only  in  the  Corsi  palace,  no  attempt  at 
the  grandios  or  anything  to  impose  by  dimen- 
sions. An  extramural  road  now  being  made  be- 
yond the  Porta  Romana,  striking  off  along  the 
high  ground  past  Poggio  Imperiale,  promises  to 
afford,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  promenade  in 
Florence. 


ON  STRIKES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
Col.  Sykes,  M.P.,  presiding,  a paper  was  read  on 

Combination  and  Strikes,  with  reference  to 
Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Labonr,”  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Waiey,  M.A.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  essay,  which  was  attentively  listened  to 
fay  a crowded  meeting  of  members.  Mr.  Waiey 
first  discussed  the  question  whether  strikes  were 
in  any  case  economically  justifiable.  He  said 
that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative 
if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  under  the 
operation  of  irreversible,  economical  laws,  the 
labourer  was  incapable  of  obtaining,  by  means 
of  a strike,  any  important  advantages  which 
could  not  more  readily  and  beneficially  be  ob- 
tained by  less  violent  means.  This  was  a matter 
upon  which  the  greatest  possible  differences  of 
opinion  still  prevailed.  So  much  of  capital  as 
was  paid  in  wages  was  the  fund  to  be  divided 
amongst  workmen.  Its  proportion  to  their 
number  determined  the  rate  of  wages.  Capital 


was  attracted  to  a prosperous,  and  repelled  from 
a declining  trade;  and  the  interest  of  the  work- 
man was  therefore  bound  up  with  that  of  his 
trade.  Capital  and  labour  at  variance  were  like 
two  heads  on  the  same  stem,  in  perpetual  con- 
flict, notwithstandiug  their  having  common 
sensation.  In  a declining  trade,  a strike,  by 
augmenting  its  disadvantages,  might  cause  its 
ruin.  Notwithstanding  strikes,  there  was  pro- 
digious activity  in  the  London  building  trades 
which  conld  not  be  transferred  to  a foreign  soil ; 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  coal,  iron,  pottery,  and 
cotton  industries  flourished.  In  fluctuating 
trades,  where  there  must  be  a large  margin  of 
uncertainty  in  the  division  of  returns  between 
profits  and  wages,  a strike  may  advance  the 
latter,  perhaps  permanently.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  how  far  wages  rose  naturally  with  pros- 
perity; and  it  would  be  well  if  employers  would 
prove  by  examples  that  they  did  so.  Reviewing 
certain  strikes,  and  deducing  inferences,  Mr. 
Waiey  questioned  the  received  mode  of  com- 
puting the  losses  of  the  workmen  during  a 
strike  by  adding  the  amount  actually  expended 
to  the  loss  of  wages.  The  money  expended  took 
the  place  of  part  of  the  wages  which  would 
have  been  earned.  The  contributors  took  upon 
themselves  the  loss  represented  by  their  con- 
tributions  ; the  balance  of  the  loss  of  wages  fell 
upon  the  workmen  on  strike  ; but  the  aggregate 
of  the  workmen’s  loss  was  equal  to  the  amount 
of  wages  which  would  have  been  earned,  and  no 
more.  Having  shown  that  historians  of  the 
strikes  of  the  engineers,  the  Preston  opera- 
tives, and  the  London  builders,  considered 
that  the  balance  of  advantage,  consequent  as 
well  as  immediate,  was  on  the  side  of  the  men ; Mr. 
Waiey  remarked  that  there  were  more  solid  and 
cogent  reasons  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
standard  working-day  than  for  abridging  its  dura- 
tion. He  saw  no  objection,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  to  workmen  directing  their  efforts  to  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  reduction  in  the  honrs 
of  labour  instead  of  to  a rise  of  wages.  Referring 
to  apprenticeship  restrictioDB,  he  said  it  must 
appear  strange  that,  after  legal  requirements 
had  been  removed,  others  should  be  voluntarily 
imposed  ; and  they  must  have  a pernicious  effect 
in  preventing  the  transfer  of  labour  and  in  bin- 
dering  the  workman  from  bettering  himself.  On 
the  whole,  although  apprenticeship  might  be 
sound  as  a practice,  it  was  questionable  whether 
it  could  afford  a reasonable  ground  for  combined 
workmen  to  make  a stand  upon  against  the 
masters,  who,  finding  capital  and  running  risk, 
must  mainly  control  organization  and  industry. 
Whilst  conceding  that  the  power  which  combi- 
nation conferred  upon  the  workman  was  essential 
to  his  protection,  it  must  be  earnestly  desired 
that  that  power  should  rarely  be  called  into 
active  exertion,  that  its  effect  should  be  felt 
rather  in  promoting  peaceful  solutions  and  avert- 
ing contests  than  in  provoking  them  or  deter- 
mining their  isaue.  That  in  some  districts  strikes 
were  so  chronic,  must  arise  from  some  serious 
unsoundnesB  in  the  relations  of  employer  and 
workman.  Discussing  remedies,  be  passed 
over  courts  of  conciliation  as  inapplicable  to  a 
free  bargain,  and  referred  to  the  successful  ex- 
periment at  Metbley  Colliery,  dividing  profits 
above  10  per  cent,  with  workmen,  shareholders, 
and  customers,  which  Messrs.  Briggs  found  more 
profitable  to  themselves  than  their  former  plan 
of  working.  Messrs.  Fox,  Wood,  & Co.,  of  the 
Newport  Rolling  Mills,  Middlesboro,  had  intro- 
duced a similar  scheme,  without  making  a joint 
stock  company.  These  schemes  did  not  go  as 
far  as  ordinary  co-operation,  which  might  ulti- 
mately affect  materially  the  organization  of 
labour.  Meanwhile,  candour,  good  temper,  and 
understanding  of  true  relations  must  be  relied 
upon.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  the  following 
conclusions  might  be  accepted  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts : — The  single  workman 
is,  when  alone,  no  match  for  his  employer.  Bis 
weakness  naturally  leads  to  his  combining  with 
others  having  tbe  same  interest  with  himself. 
This  combination  may  be  legitimate  though  not 
confined  to  the  workmen  under  one  master,  but 
much  more  extensive  in  its  scope.  Tbe  work- 
men of  a trade  may  fairly  combine  for  upholding 
common  trade  interests  against  a master  or  any 
number  of  masters.  A strike,  or  the  fear 
of  a strike,  is  the  last  resort  of  workmen 
for  enforcing  a more  favourable  bargain 
with  employers.  Without  the  assistance  of 
an  extensive  organisation  by  which  funds  could 
be  colk'cted  from  workmen  in  employment,  and 
applied  for  the  maintenance  of  workmen  on 
strike,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  that  a strike 
could  be  conducted  to  a favourable  issue.  Hence 


the  connexion  between  trades  unions  and  strikes. 
A strike  for  a rise  of  wages,  or  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labonr,  if  made  when  the  condition 
of  trade  renders  such  a demand  reasonable,  if 
not  resorted  to  until  peaceable  means  have 
failed,  if  carried  on  without  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  on 
economical  or  other  grounds ; but,  as  it  is  sure  to 
inflict  great  loss  and  distress,  and  to  impede  the 
production  of  the  wealth  on  which  both  em- 
ployers and  workmen  must  live,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a great  calamity;  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  careful  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade,  nor  while  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  dispute  may  be  amicably  settled 
by  peaceable  means.  Employers  must  consent 
to  abandon  the  autocratic  view  of  tbe  position  of 
the  chiefs  of  industry  ; they  must  be  forbearing 
and  conciliatory  in  their  relations  with  their 
workmen ; they  must  recognise  in  the  trades 
union  a power  co-ordinate  with  themselves,  and 
consent  to  regard  it  as  representing  the  work- 
man in  those  matters  on  which  the  workman  has 
a right  to  be  beard, — such  as  his  hours  of  labour 
and  tbe  salubrity  of  the  factory  in  which  he 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  bound 
to  admit  of  tbe  interposition  of  the  society  as  to 
any  matters  not  immediately  connected  with 
tbe  remuneration,  health,  and  comfort  of  tbe 
workman.  Workmen,  both  individually  and 
when  connected  in  trade  societies,  must  bear  in. 
mind  that  they  have  a common  interest  with 
their  employers  as  well  as  a separate  interest. 
Both  are  interested  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
trade  resources  which  form  the  fund  to  be  shared 
between  them,  and  it  is  only  when  the  appor- 
tionment takes  place  that  there  is  room  for 
variance.  Trade  unions  must  avoid  meddling 
and  officious  interference,  as  those  whose  means 
keep  industry  going,  and  who  run  the  risks  at- 
tendant on  industrial  undertakings,  must  be  left 
to  control  and  discipline  industry.  Unions  must 
cease  to  assume  that  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
tween them  and  the  masters,  and  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  doing  their  constituents  in- 
calculable mischief  when  they  hinder  the  growth 
and  impair  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  to  which 
they  belong.  They  must  keep  to  their  own 
function,  that  is,  tbe  protection  of  trade  interests 
and  the  duo  administration  of  their  common 
funds.  Their  action  for  political  objects  can 
only  be  fatal  to  their  efficiency  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  formed.  Above  all,  they 
must  respect  the  freedom  of  others,  whether 
masters  or  workmen.  Only  when  they  abstain 
from  coercion,  rely  on  the  free  and  voluntary 
support  of  their  members,  and  forbear  to  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  others,  can  they  expect 
to  win  respect  or  support  from  enlightened 
opinions.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  tbe  views 
of  Mr.  Waiey  were  generally  endorsed. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FRESCO  PAINTINGS. 

The  substances  employed,  says  tbe  Dingler's 
Polytechnisches  Journal,  for  the  preservation  of 
fresco  paintings,  should  satisfy  the  twofold  con- 
dition of  protecting  them  from  tbe  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  giving  them  transparency,  so 
that  they  may  have  a warmer  aspect.  Soluble 
glass  has  been  proposed,  and  even  in  a certain 
measure  employed,  for  this  purpose.  But  M. 
Kaulbacb,  of  ilunich,  whose  opinion  in  this 
matter  has  certainly  much  weight,  has  pro- 
nounced against  tbe  use  of  glass  for  ancient  as 
well  as  new  frescoes  ; and  M.  Vohl,  after  having 
made  some  experiments,  completely  agrees  with 
him.  If  we  consider  attentively  the  composi- 
tion, tbe  properties,  and  the  reactions  of  soluble 
glass  upon  a substance  containing  lime,  we 
observe  that  this  glass,  being  a combination  of 
silicic  acid,  with  an  alcali  (soda  or  potash), 
exerts  a powerful  alcaline  reaction,  and  is  de- 
composed, in  contact  with  the  calcareous  salts, 
BO  as  to  form  a silicate  of  lime,  leaving  a certain 
quantity  of  alcali  at  liberty,  which  afterwards 
combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

If,  then,  a fresco  painting  be  coated  with  sili- 
cate of  potash,  this  alcali  becomes  free,  attracts 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms 
a salt,  which,  even  in  a neutral  state,  is  deliques- 
cent, and  renders  the  wall  damp.  After  a lapse, 
however,  of  sometime,  this  salt  having  absorbed 
a fresh  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  is  changed 
into  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  no  longer 
absorbs  tbe  humidity  of  the  air,  effl-oresces  iu 
minute  crystals,  and  separates  from  the  wall. 
The  thin  coating  of  silicate  of  lime,  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  soon  crystallises  and  scales  off. 
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taking  with  it  a portion  of  the  colour.  If  the 
soluble  glass  has  been  prepared  with  soda,  the 
same  reactions  take  place,  except  that  in  very 
dry  and  warm  days,  especially  in  summer,  the 
carbonate  of  soda  effloresces  in  a remarkable 
manner,  and  covers  the  wall  with  a white 
crystalline  mass,  like  mould,  which  in  falling  off 
detaches  the  colour  and  gradually  destroys  the 
painting.  It  is  only  at  first  that  the  water-glass 
consolidates  the  frescoes ; afterwards  its  tendency 
is,  more  and  more,  to  destroy  the  painting.  The 
.successive  effects  can  be  observed  in  the  church 
of  Saint-Gereon  at  Cologne.  In  several  cases, 
when  sulphuret  of  arsenic  or  different  oxides  of 
copper  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  colours 
employed,  the  alkali  of  the  water-glass  can  alter 
and  even  destroy  the  colours.  The  process 
which,  in  most  cases,  has  been  employed  by 
preference,  and  which  not  only  consolidates  but 
preserves  the  fresco  paintings,  and  renders  them 
more  transparent,  brilliant,  and  warm,  consists 
in  the  employment  of  a solution  of  a neutral  soap 
of  wax  in  alcohol,  or  of  wax  in  benzine.  The 
first  of  these  solutions  allows  a brilliant  polish 
to  be  given  to  the  walls ; the  colours  are  well 
brought  out  and  become  solid  and  durable.  The 
only  inconvenience  arising  from  this  treatment 
■is,  that  in  damp  edifices  the  layer  of  varnish  soon 
takes  a yellow  hue,  darkens  the  lighter  tints  of 
the  painting,  and  varies  on  different  points  the 
shade  of  the  colours.  This  process  was  known 
for  a very  long  period  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Herculfineum  and  Pompeii.  For  many  years 
M.  Vohl  has  attempted,  with  much  success,  to 
employ  for  the  same  use  a solution  of  pure 
paraffine  in  benzine,  or  in  Canada  oil.  One  of 
these  volatile  oils  is  saturated  with  the  paraffine, 
and  the  solution  is  spread  over  the  fresco.  When 
the  dissolvent  has  evaporated  a brilliant  polish  is 
given  to  the  painting  by  rubbing  it  moderately 
with  a brush  or  a fine  cloth.  This  method  is  more 
economical  than  the  employment  of  was  or  of 
wax  soap,  and  the  coating  does  not  turn  brown. 
M.  Hohe,  professor  at  the  academy  of  Bonn,  has 
tried  it,  with  much  advantage,  since  the  year 
1861,  especially  upon  the  frescoes  of  the  church  ' 
of  Schwarzrheindorf,  near  Beuel. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS  OF  ENGLAND. 

UOYAL  AND  NATIONAL  HEBALDRY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair, — 

The  Rev.  C.  Boutell  called  attention  to  the 
royal  and  national  heraldry  of  England,  and  com- 
mented upon  its  importance  in  connexion  with 
architecture.  He  observed  that  the  authorities 
for  heraldry  were  ancient  rolls  of  arms, — records 
written  many  centuries  since,  proved  by  internal 
and  external  evidence,  ancient  seals,  which  latter 
were  regarded  as  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of 
heraldry,  and  in  olden  times  were  considered  of 
great  importance  in  a legal  sense,  and  monu- 
ments and  architectural  remains.  A good  deal 
of  heraldry  was  invented  before  good  heraldry 
was  known,  and  it  was  attributed  to  people  who 
flourished  and  died  in  earlier  periods.  The 
■earliest  seal  known  was  that  of  Prince  John, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  next 
example  was  the  first  great  seal  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  then  came  his  second  great 
seal,  showing  the  three  lions  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  royal  arms  in  our  own  day.  The 
golden  lion  on  a red  ground  was  the  lion  of 
England.  It  appeared  upon  the  great  seals  of 
Henry  III.  and  Richard  I.  The  French  of  that 
time  not  being  disposed  to  be  complimentary  to 
us,  called  our  lion  a leopard.  They  could  not 
understand  a lion  in  any  form  except  as  a lion 
rampant,  with  its  paws  up  ready  to  spring  upon 
its  prey.  They  drew  a lion  in  a different  posi- 
tion, and  called  him  a “ leopard,”  or  Icon  leopardi, 
because  he  had  his  feet  on  the  ground.  The 
first  important  department  of  heraldry  was 
called  “ difl’erencing.”  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  his  arms  from 
those  of  his  son  Edward  I.,  who  was  the  first  to 
use  a riband,  or  label,  with  points.  This  he 
put  over  the  shield  displaying  the  royal  arms. 
The  earliest  distingnishing  label  was  invented 
hy  the  first  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  took  the 
same  kind  of  label  as  bis  elder  brother,  bat  in- 
scribed it  with  the  fieur  de  lys,  to  show  that  he 
had  married  a member  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  Further  distinctions  subsequently  be- 
came) necessary  as  the  branches  of  the  house 
expanded.  The  younger  brother  of  Edward  III. , 


(John  of  Eltham)  had  for  his  arras  three  lions, 
with  the  border  of  France.  This  insignia  was 
to  be  seen  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  it  still  remains  in  as  fine  preservation  as 
if  sculptured  bub  yesterday.  Edward  III.  claim- 
ing to  be  King  of  France  as  well  as  of  England, 
assaraed  the  royal  arms  of  both  countries  in 
equal  proportions.  These  combinations  might 
be  observed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  attached  to 
the  hammer-beams  of  Westminster-hall,  and 
also  over  the  doorway  of  the  hall,  outside. 
Coming  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish his  arms  from  those  of  the  crown,  put 
a white  label  of  three  points  over  the  national 
shield.  This  first  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black 
Prince)  had  two  shields,  which  he  described  in 
his  will  as  his  shield  of  war  and  his  shield  of 
peace.  The  latter  was  a black  shield,  with  three 
white  ostrich  feathers  on  it,  and  it  was  still  to 
be  seen  on  his  monument  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury.  The  origin  of  a plume  of  ostrich 
feathers  as  the  insignia  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  involved  in  obscurity.  The  earliest  record 
of  it  was  an  engraving  on  a piece  of  plate 
belonging  to  Qneen  Philippa,  the  mother  of  the 
Black  Prince.  The  latter  assumed  the  ostrich 
feather  on  his  seal  and  upon  several  of  his 
shields.  The  King  of  France,  not  highly  ap- 
proving of  the  use  of  his  arms  by  the  King  of 
England,  made  an  alteration  in  his  shield,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  fieurs  de  lys  to  three. 
The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  eldest  son 
were  similar  to  those  of  Edward  II. ; but  on  the 
centre  point  of  the  white  label  of  three  points 
was  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  this  was 
the  shield  of  the  infant  son  of  our  own  Prince  of 
Wales  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Boutell  next  traced 
the  manner  in  which  the  arms  of  Scotland  and 
of  Ireland  came  to  be  quartered  with  those 
of  England,  and  how  the  arms  of  Hanover  were 
subsequently  added.  An  illustration  was,  he 
said,  still  to  be  found  over  a shop-door  in  a court 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  Ludgate-hill,  It  was, 
he  remarked,  somewhat  singular,  that  although 
the  title  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  was  derived 
from  Wales,  the  arms  of  the  principality  were 
not  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  which  heralds  were 
wholly  unable  to  explain.  He  suggested  that 
the  royal  arms  were  susceptible  of  a useful 
alteration,  by  omitting  as  the  fourth  quartering 
a repetition  of  the  first  (the  three  lions)  and 
substituting  the  arms  of  the  colonies  or  of  the 
principality.  The  quartering  then  would  be 
England  with  her  three  lions,  Scotland  with  her 
lion  rampant,  Ireland  with  her  golden  harp,  and, 
lastly,  the  arms  of  Wales.  The  colonies  might 
subsequently  be  represented  by  a small  shield, 
or,  in  heraldic  language,  a pretence,  affixed  to 
the  centre  of  the  shield,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Hanover  when  that  country  was  a possession 
of  England.  The  rev.  gentleman  next  referred 
to  the  flags  of  the  three  countries,  pointing  out 
how  the  Union  Jack  had  been  dexterously  formed 
out  of  a combination  of  the  St.  George’s  Cross 
of  England,  the  Irish  Cross,  and  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross  of  Scotland.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  modern  heralds,  following  in 
the  line  of  precedent,  had  distinguished  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Royal  family  of  England. 
Thus  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a silver  label  of 
three  points  j the  Princess  Royal  a label  with  a 
St.  George’s  Cross  on  the  dexter  and  sinister 
point  and  a rose  in  the  centre  j the  Prince  Alfred 
two  anchors  and  a St.  George’s  Cross ; the 
Princess  Alice,  the  Ermine  spots  and  a rose  in 
the  centre  ; the  Prince  Arthur,  two  fieurs  de  lys 
and  a St.  George’s  Cross  in  the  centre ; the 
Princess  Helena,  two  roses  and  a St.  George’s 
Cross  in  the  centre;  the  Prince  Leopold,  two 
hearts  and  a St.  George’s  Cross  in  the  centre; 
the  Princess  Louisa,  two  cantons  and  a rose  in 
the  centre ; and  the  Princess  Beatrice  two  rosea 
and  a heart  in  the  centre.  The  insignia  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  consisted  of  a label  of  three 
points,  with  two  hearts  on  each,  and  a St. 
George’s  Cross  in  the  centre.  He  also  called 
attention  to  a drawing  of  a curious  slab  of 
marble  found  at  Venice,  with  the  face  downwards, 
bearing  the  armorial  insignia  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  one  of  the 
Howard  family,  who  fancied  it  was  intended  for 
the  Norfolks,  with  whom  he  was  connected ; 
whereas  it  belonged  to  the  bitter  enemy  of  that 
house.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended  the 
student  of  architecture  to  make  heraldry  subser- 
vient to  ornamental  design,  taking  care  that  the 
heraldry  was  true,  and  that  the  architecture,  like 
the  heraldry,  proclaimed  its  own  tale  and  time. 


THE  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mb.  Fergusson  read  a paper  on  this  subject 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  19th  inst.,  and 
went  over  some  of  the  points  that  have  been 
treated  of  at  different  times  in  our  pages.  He 
showed  how  little  Indian  architecture  is  known 
in  England,  the  value  of  the  remains,  and  the 
importance  of  preserving  them.  In  conclusion, 
be  said, — 

1 consider  the  study  of  Indian  architecture 
important  because  it  affords  the  readiest  and 
most  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  ethnolo- 
gical relations  of  the  different  races  inhabiting 
India.  It  points  out  more  clearly  than  can  be 
done  by  other  means  how  they  succeeded  each 
other,  where  they  settled,  how  they  mixed,  or 
when  they  were  absorbed. 

In  the  next  place,  I consider  it  important, 
because  it  affords  the  best  picture  of  the  religious 
faiths  of  the  country,  showing  how  and  when 
they  arose,  how  they  became  corrnpted,  and 
when  and  by  what  steps  they  sank  to  their 
present  level. 

It  is  also,  I believe,  important  because  in  a 
country  which  has  no  written  histories  it  affords 
almost  the  only  means  that  exist  for  steadying 
any  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at,  and  is  a 
measure  of  the  greatness  or  decay  of  the 
dynasties  that  ruled  that  country  in  ancient 
times. 

These  considerations  refer  wholly  to  India,  and 
to  the  importance  of  the  study  as  bearing  on 
Indian  questions  only  ; but  I consider  it  as 
important,  also,  because  of  its  bearings  on  archi- 
tectural art  in  our  own  country.  First,  because 
by  widening  the  base  of  our  observations  and 
extending  our  views  to  a style  wholly  different 
from  our  own,  we  are  able  to  look  at  architecture 
from  a new  and  outside  point  of  view,  and  by 
doing  this  to  master  principles  which  are  wholly 
hidden  from  those  whose  study  is  confined  to  one 
style  so  mixed  up  with  adventitious  associations 
as  our  local  styles  inevitably  are. 

It  is  also  important  because  architecture  in 
India  is  still  a living  art.  We  can  see  there,  at 
the  present  day,  buildings  as  important  in  size 
as  our  medimval  cathedrals,  erected  by  master 
masons  on  precisely  the  same  principle  and  in 
the  same  manner  that  guided  our  medimval 
masons  to  such  glorious  results. 

It  also  is,  I conceive,  important  as  offering 
many  suggestions  which,  if  adopted  in  a modified 
form,  might  tend  considerably  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  architectural  designs. 

Lastly,  I consider  the  study  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  light  it  may  be  expected  to  throw  on 
some  of  our  own  arcbmological  problems.” 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, — 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  remarked  that,  if  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  convince  Englishmen  how 
much  there  was  in  India  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  it  was  the  able  paper  they  had  heard 
this  evening.  He  thought  it  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  there  were  scarcely  half  a dozen  archi- 
tects in  this  country  who  could  pass  even  a pre- 
liminary examination  in  Indian  architecture  ; 
and  yet  here  was  the  great  fact  before  them  that 
there  was  an  architecture,  whether  beautiful  or 
ugly  did  not  affect  the  question,  which  might  be 
said  to  bo  the  history  of  a people  living  in  a 
state  of  considerable  civilization  even  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  That  the  architects 
of  this  country  should  know  very  little  about 
Indian  architecture  was  not  surprising  when 
they  recollected  that  even  within  the  memory  of 
members  not  older  than  himself,  they  know  very 
little  about  Gothic  architecture.  Fifty  years  ago 
nobody  knew  anything  about  Gothic  architec- 
ture ; and  he  remembered  being  sent  to  look  at 
the  new  church  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  as  some- 
thing wonderful  and  novel ; and  yet  they  knew 
how  great  a revival  there  had  been  in  that 
branch  of  art.  If  such  had  been  the  case  with 
Gothic  architecture,  he  thought  that  eventually 
they  might  hope  to  have  some  knowledge,  at 
least,  of  the  architecture  of  India.  Not  more 
tffan  100  years  ago,  Horace  Walpole  built  that 
structure  which  was  then  thought  to  be  excel- 
lent Gothic,  at  Strawberry-hill;  and  scarcely 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  Wyatt,  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  exercised  his  taste  in  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Gothic ; and  yet,  at  the  present 
time,  there  waa  not  an  architect’s  pupil  who 
would  not  consider  himself  disgraced  if  he  had 
produced  such  work.  He  therefore  did  not 
despair  of  seeing  Indian  architecture  studied  in 
this  country ; but  he  wished  to  be  understood 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  see  it  copied.  While 
upon  this  subject,  ho  might  mention  that  visitors 
to  Paris  next  year  would  see  a building  in  con- 
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nnx'on  with  tho  Exhibition  there,  the  design  of 
which  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a Moham- 
medan temple,  suggested  by  Mr.  Hope’s  book  on 
architecture.  In  the  English  department  of  that 
Exhibition  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  erect 
a building  to  contain  several  boilers,  which 
were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  exhibited  as 
specimens  of  manafactnre,  and  also  to  be 
used  to  drive  the  machinery.  Of  course,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boilers  there  must  be  chimneys, 
and  it  was  desired  to  have  them  ornamental  ; 
the  building  must  also  be  extremely  airy,  so  as 
to  make  it  as  cool  as  possible.  Looking  over 
Mr.  Hope’s  work  on  architecture,  they  found  a 
representation  of  a mosque  of  which  Syeed 
Oosman  was  said  to  have  been  the  builder,  and 
this  gave  them,  in  addition  to  extremely  orna- 
mental forme,  like  chimneys,  colonnades,  which 
afforded  open  spaces  for  the  public  to  inspect 
the  boilers  in.  It  was  most  remarkable  how 
much  influence  the  display  of  Indian  prodne- 
tions  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  had  had 
upon  onr  taste,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  other  fabrics.  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  a 
competent  witness,  was  present,  and  could  testify 
to  this.  Instead  of  flaring  patterns  in  perspec- 
tive, they  had  decorous  flat  patterns,  on  which 
they  could  place  furniture  without  feelings  of 
discomfort,  and  it  was  the  fact  that  a large  trade 
had  since  been  established  in  Masulipatara  car- 
pets. The  same  influence,  he  believed,  would 
ultimately  be  exerted  by  the  architecture  as  by 
the  manufactures  of  India.  He  also  remem- 
bered that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  whilst 
they  had  these  beautiful  patterns  designed  by  the 
benighted  people  of  India,  there  were  beside 
them  some  most  abominable  imitations  of  Euro- 
pean patterns.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  so 
bad  as  when  an  Indian  attempted  to  copy 
European  art ; and  he  confessed  he  had  some  fear 
lest  the  schools  of  design  in  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  instead  of  leading  tho  natives  to 
advance  in  their  own  styles  of  art,  would  create 
a hybrid  style,  the  most  detestable  ever  seen. 
In  Lis  opinion,  we  had  a great  deal  more  to  learn 
from  the  Indians  than  wo  could  hope  to  teach 
them  in  the  designing  of  patterns,  and  he 
protested  against  schools  of  art  in  India, 
which  should  corrupt  native  talent  and  taste. 
Mr.  Fergnsson  bad  atlnded  to  the  importance  of 
having  some  kind  of  systematic  mode  of  collecting 
information  on  the  architecture  of  India.  Hewas 
quite  sure,  supposing  they  none  of  them  cared  at 
all  about  art,  they  must  nevertheless  feel  an 
interest  in  tho  millions  of  human  beings  who  were 
at  present  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  must : 
long  to  know  something  about  this  remarkable  ! 
people.  He  would  ask  how  that  rude  cross  and 
cromlech,  shown  in  a diagram  on  the  walls, 
could  have  got  into  the  place  where  it  was 
described, to  have  been  found?  It  was  a veritable 
duplicate  of  Kit’s  Cotty-honse  in  Kent,  and  yet 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  a dense  jungle.  Let  them 
try  and  penetrate  the  history  of  such  things  as 
these.  Mr.  Fergnsson  had  suggested  that  they 
should  go  on  systematically  obtaining  photo- 
graphic representations  of  objects  of  art  in  India. 
He  (Mr.  Cole)  hoped  some  plan  would  be  arranged 
by  which  we  might  be  able  to  have  in  this 
country  a systematic  collectiou  of  photographs 
of  Indian  buildings  ; there  were  already  skilful 
photographers  high  up  the  hills  in  India,  who 
were  in  possession  of  thousands  of  these  photo- 
graphs, and  he  hoped  we  should  soon  see  them 
in  this  country.  He  was  enabled  to  state  that 
it  was  intended  that  in  the  Indian  court  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  Indian  architecture  shonld  be 
represented.  In  addition  to  photographs,  be 
would  suggest  casts.  Only  the  difficulty  of  cost, 
which  Englishmen  very  soon  overcame,  stood  in 
the  way  of  procuring  casts  of  all  the  typical 
buildings  of  India.  The  public  money  had  been 
already  employed  in  obtaining  casts  of  the  finest 
objects  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  We  had 
recently  imported  into  this  country,  at  a cost  of  be- 
tween 2,000h  and  3,0(i0l.,  a cast  of  the  beautiful 
gate  of  the  convent  of  Santiago,  in  Spain ; and 
if  we  were  to  have  these  casts  from  Spsiu,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  them  from  India  also. 
If  the  Society  would,  at  a future  time,  again  1 
take  up  an  idea  they  once  had,  and  hold  a com- 
plete Indian  exhibition,  embracing  a proper 
representation  of  architecture,  coupled,  perhaps, 
with  a complete  colonial  exhibition,  he  believed 
a most  interesting  and  valuable  display  would 
resjilt.  On  the  previous  occasion,  in  the  year 
1852,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  providing  a 
building  for  the  exhibition,  but  that  difficulty 
would  in  a year  or  two  be  removed.  There 
would  then  be  in  existence  a building,  the  great 
Central  Hall,  which  would  be  sufficiently  large 


to  accommodate  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  be- 
sides a good  many  other  things. 

Colonel  Scott,  R.E.,  asked  Mr.  Fergnsson  to 
what  extent  he  considered  the  architecture  of 
any  one  of  these  races  of  India  had  influenced 
the  architecture  of  the  race  that  succeeded  it, 
and  whether  in  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day  any  purer  system  was  followed,  or  whether 
what  was  styled  by  Mr.  Cole  a hybrid  character 
of  architecture  now  prevailed  in  India? 

Mr.  Fergnsson  replied,  the  styles  in  India  had 
changed  like  those  in  this  country,  but  each  was 
a complete  indication  of  the  race  of  people  to 
which  it  belonged.  Each  style  differed  from  the 
preceding  one,  bnt  was  entirely  without  foreign 
admixture;  and  when  they  were  familiar  with 
the  whole,  the  ethnology  of  the  people  was  dis- 
tinctly to  bo  traced  in  the  different  styles. 
Where  European  influences  prevailed  architec- 
turally, as  in  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad,  the  style 
had  become  corrupt  and  bad  to  the  last  degree. 

Mr.  J.  Crawfurd  said  he  would  not  attempt  any 
criticism  of  the  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Fergnsson.  Indeed  he  was  not  competent  to  do 
so ; for  Mr.  Fergnsson  certainly  was  the  best- 
informed  man  in  the  country  on  the  subject  he 
bad  brought  before  them.  There  were  some 
points,  however,  on  which  he  entirely  differed 
from  him.  For  instance,  the  Aryan  theory  he 
utterly  disputed.  Mr.  Fergnsson  would  have  it 
that  India  was  chiefly  peopled  from  abroad,  but 
that  ho  (Mr.  Crawfurd)  did  not  believe.  He 
believed  that  Nature  made  India  a fertile 
country,  and  peopled  it  just  as  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  world  was  peopled.  That  there  had 
been  invasions  of  India  in  different  ages  there 
could  be  no  donbt,  and  the  invading  tribes  sonn 
became  merged  in  the  native  population.  Mr. 
Cole  had  argned  that  we  knew  nothing  of  India 
except  through  the  price  currents  of  tho  mar- 
kets ; but  he  (Mr.  Crawfurd)  entirely  dissented 
from  this,  and  contended  that  wo  knew  a great 
deal  about  India.  Mr.  Cole  had,  perhaps,  not 
made  it  his  study,  but  many  persons  had  devoted 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  subject,  and 
ought  to  know  something  about  it,  if  they  did 
not.  The  architecture  of  India  was  certainly 
wonderful  and  curious,  though  he  thought  not 
very  beautiful  or  graceful ; and  he  contended 
that  we  were  a more  advanced  people  in  this 
respect  than  those  of  India.  He  was  not  for 
imitating  Indian  architecture;  but  in  many 
respects  they  might  well  imitate  our  architre- 
tnre,  and,  for  his  part,  he  believed  they  would 
improve  in  proportion  as  they  imitated  it.  Very 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving domestic  architecture  in  India.  Their 
temples  were  large  and  gorgeous,  but  they  had, 
in  fact,  no  domestic  architecture,  and  their 
dwellings  were  mere  huts.  All  that  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  architecture  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  their  false  gods ; and  he  knew  of 
no  Indian  architecture  e.xcept  that  which  was  of 
a religions  character. 

Mr.  Peter  Graham  said,  Mr.  Colo  having 
appealed  to  him  with  regard  to  the  influence 
exerted  upon  the  mannfactnres  of  this  country 
by  the  Indian  department  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  be  entirely 
conenrred  in  the  views  of  that  gentleman. 
Followed  up  as  that  was  by  the  exhibition  at 
Marlbnrough  House,  for  which  he  believed 
they  were  mainly  indebted  to  tho  personal 
eieitioDS  of  Mr.  Cole,  a great  and  beneficial 
influence  had  been  exercised  upon  the  taste 
not  only  of  manufacturers,  but  the  public 
at  large.  He  believed  he  was  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  in  the  choicest  specimens  of  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  cinque-certio  period  there  might  be 
traced  an  influence  derived  from  eastern  objects 
of  art  that  had  been  seen  by  the  artists  of  that 
period.  This  conld  be  discerned  most  distinctly; 
and  he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
study  those  works — he  did  not  mean  as  copy- 
ists—but  as  aflbrding  suggestions  by  which  taste 
in  the  mannfactnres  of  this  country  might  be 
improved. 

Mr.  Eobert  Kawlinson,  C.B.,  said  that  when 
he  looked  at  the  numerous  photographic  repre- 
sentations of  these  buildings  on  the  walls  of  the 
room,  and  while  listening  to  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Fergnsson  with  regard  to  them, 
he  conld  not  but  ask  himself  the  question— what 
was  the  purpose  and  utility  of  such  large  struc- 
tures as  these  ? And  when  they  were  called 
on  to  admire  them  as  beantiful  pieces  of  con- 
struction, they  could  only  do  so  by  considering 
the  kind  of  people  who  constructed  them,  the 
climate  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  pur- 
poses they  were  applied  to.  He  must  express 
his  opinion  that  architects  even  at  the  present^ 


clay  did  not  sufficiently  consider  what  were  the 
purposes  for  which  their  buildings  were  reqnired. 
Huge  public  buildings  were  erected,  and  sub- 
sequently certain  “dodges”  had  to  be  resorted 
to  to  make  them  habitable.  That  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  Treasury-bnildicgs,  where  all 
sorts  of  contrivances  were  resorted  to  to  produce 
ventilation;  and  looking  at  the  outside  of  the 
houses  in  London  generally,  they  conld  not  bub 
notice  all  kinds  of  hideous  appliances  employed 
to  induce  tlie  smoke  to  go  up  the  chimneys.  As 
a sanitary  engineer,  be  felt  that  before  they  went 
to  the  study  of  Indian  architecture  they  should 
learn  to  perfect  their  architecture  at  home,  and 
make  it  really  useful.  Looking  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  Dravidian  Temple,  be  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  it  was  an  abomination,  though  possibly  it 
might  have  architectural  merits.  It  could  not 
be  lighted  as  it  should  be,  nor  conld  it  be  suffi- 
ciently ventilated.  At  the  same  time  many 
valuable  lessons  might  be  learned  from  the  East, 
especially  their  mode  of  making  and  arranging 
tiles,  of  using  mortar,  and  of  construction 
generally.  The  employing  architects  and  engi- 
neers, and  allowing  them  to  send  out  articles 
from  this  country  for  use  in  India,  was  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  public  money.  He  knew  that 
many  things  sent  out  from  this  conntry  to  India 
served  no  better  purpose  than  affording  a good 
commission  to  the  parties  who  gave  the  orders 
for  them.  In  waterworks  construction  it  was 
evident  that  the  Hindoos  were  in  advance  of  us. 
There  were  reservoirs  in  India  2,000  years  old, 
and  we  might  learn  a lesson  from  them  in  this 
respect.  A water  supply,  however,  was  about 
to  be  provided  for  Calcutta  by  a conduit  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  in  lengtli,  from  the  Hooghly  into 
the  city.  It  would  hardly  be  believed  that  that 
conduit  was  to  consist  of  cast-iron  pipes,  sent 
from  this  country,  to  be  laid  in  a marshy  subsoil 
full  of  salts,  where  it  could  only  last  about 
twenty  years.  If  that  conduit  bad  been  bnilt 
of  Hindoo  bricks,  by  Hindoo  workmen,  it  would 
have  been  executed  at  half  the  cost,  and  might 
have  lasted  2,000  years.  He  happened  to  know 
that  in  India  there  was  a vast  deal  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  building,  of  various  kinds,  for  years 
to  come.  There  was  an  army  to  be  maintained 
at  lees  cost  of  life  than  was  the  Case  at  present, 
and  several  millions  of  money  were  to  be  spent 
in  providing  adequate  barrack  accommodation 
and  improving  the  military  stations  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a wise  step 
to  turn  attention  to  these  disused  temples  for 
hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  construction,  but  he 
did  think  the  works  should  be  constructed  of 
native  materials  and  by  native  labour,  though 
upon  the  best  plans  that  modern  civilization 
could  suggest. 

Mr.  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  said  the  subject 
introduced  this  evening  suggested  one  or  two 
inquiries.  The  first  was,  how  far  the  Moham- 
medan architecture,  of  which  there  were  such 
beautiful  examples  in  the  room,  could  strictly 
be  called  Hindoo.  The  date  of  that  architecture 
was  1200  of  our  era.  They  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  it  tn  other  portions  of  Asia,  and 
also  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  knew  what 
it  was  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  and  also  in 
Spain.  The  Mohammedan  architecture  which 
they  found  in  India  was,  he  ventured  to  sa}', 
except  in  some  minute  details,  that  which  was 
known  as  Arabian  architecture,  planted  in  anew 
soil.  They  had  the  glorious  domo  and  pointed 
arch  peculiar  to  that  architecture,  which  gave  it 
a significant  character  wherever  it  was  seen. 
Then,  with  regard  to  tho  ethnology  of  architec- 
ture, that  was  a very  vague  and  conjectural 
term  ; and  he  ventured  to  ask  whether,  in  order 
to  get  at  anything  like  the  origin  of  Indian 
architecture,  they  must  not  go  back  to  a date 
far  anterior  to  that  of  the  oldest  building  repre- 
sented by  these  photographs.  If  he  had  rightly 
read  the  w’orks  of  Mr.  Fergnsson,  he  believed 
the  earliest  building  of  which  they  had  a record 
was  something  like  250  years  before  Christ; 
whereas  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  2,000  years  before  Christ, 
and  Rome  750  years  ; whilst  the  great  period  of 
the  Greeks  was,  he  believed,  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  some  of  the  photographs  exhibited. 
Therefore,  he  wonld  ask  Mr.  Ferguason  how 
much  further  it  was  possible  to  go  back  in 
chronology  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  arts  of  India,  and  whether,  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  architectures,  there 
could  be  traced  any  correspondence  as  to  the 
details.  As  to  the  exact  merits  and  position  of 
Indian  architecture,  it  would  be  presumption  in 
him  to  effer  an  opinion.  One  criterion  of  merit 
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in  architecture  was  the  relative  perfection  of  the 
figures  employed  in  decoration.  Supposing  these 
buildings  to  be  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  Greek  temples,  their  artistic  position 
would  be  somewhat  indicated  by  the  drawing 
and  modelling  of  the  figures  in  these  facades  as 
compared  with  the  great  Grecian  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Philip  Palmer  remarked  that  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  in  his  plan  of  the  Exhibition 
building  in  Hyde  Park,  illustrated  the  priuciple 
of  building  by  the  multiplication  of  parts  j but, 
if  he  understood  Mr.  Kawlinson  rightly,  he 
appeared  to  think  that  a building  of  that  form 
could  not  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  They 
could  hardly  expect  glass  to  be  used  in  such 
structures  in  India;  but  it  had  been  shown  that 
in  this  country  it  was  possible  to  erect  build- 
ings on  that  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  thorough  lighting  and  ventilation. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion, 
said  Mr.  Eawlinson  laboured  under  a mistake  in 
the  views  he  had  expressed  relative  to  the  square 
form  of  temple  he  referred  to.  It  was  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a paper  to  point  out  all  the 
details,  but  there  were  no  separate  apartments 
in  the  building,  as  Mr.  Kawlinson  had  supposed  ; 
but  the  building,  of  which  the  plan  was  given  on 
p.  74,  was,  in  fact,  a vast  porch,  standing  on 
fifty-six  pillars,  and  was  perfectly  open,  the  ven- 
tilation being  of  course  admirable.  The  Dravi- 
diaii  Temple  belonged  to  a difi'erent  style  of 
architecture  and  a difi'erent  age  alcogether.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  that  he  by  no 
means  wished  these  productions  to  be  copied. 
All  he  said  was  that  there  were  principles  in 
these  buildings  which  were  worthy  of  the  study 
of  architects,  and  it  was  by  going  to  foreign 
styles,  where  they  were  not  hampered  by  asso- 
ciation, that  they  could  moat  clearly  understand 
wliab  the  true  principles  of  architecture  were. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  as 
to  the  absence  of  domestic  architecture  in  India, 
that  gentleman  must  surely  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  large  and  beautiful  palaces 
which,  in  point  of  form  and  ornamentation,  were 
equal  to  anything  in  Europe.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  to  how  far  Moham- 
medan architecture  was  Hindoo,  and  why  he  had 
applied  the  term  Mohammedan  to  it,  he  would 
refer  to  the  circumstance  that  when  the  Moham- 
medans went  to  Constantinople  they  did  not 
take  with  them  the  architects  of  Cairo,  Syria, 
Spain,  or  Persia,  but  they  literally  copied  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  they  found  there,  in 
the  works  which  they  erected  in  that  city. 
Wherever  the  Mohammedans  went,  they  intro- 
duced no  style  of  their  own,  bub  employed  the 
native  people  to  build  their  mosques  for  them  ; 
and  this  accounted  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Mohammedan  buildings  in  ludia 
were  purely  Hindoo  from  first  to  last.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ethnography  of  the  buildings,  be 
could  not  in  ludia  get  beyond  250  years  before 
Christ;  but,  as  far  as  general  knowledge  on  the 
subject  went,  from  the  building  of  the  first 
pyramid  iu  Egypt  dowa  to  the  present  day  in 
India,  and  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  in 
Europe,  there  was  not  a single  building  which 
did  not  more  or  less  mark  the  ethnography  of 
the  people  who  built  it.  What  gave  the  archi- 
tecture greater  interest  was  the  fact  that  they 
could  trace  this  ethnological  relation  not  only  in 
India  but  also  in  Africa  and  China,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Indian  architecture  itself 
formed  but  a small  branch  of  this  subject, 
though  a pleasing  and  important  one,  because, 
from  the  want  of  inter-communication,  they  re- 
tained their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  to  a larger 
extent  aud  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
people  he  knew. 


OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  RAILWAY 
BRIDGE  AT  BATTERSEA. 

The  bridge  which  spans  the  Thames  from 
Battersea  to  Pimlico  has  been  opened  for  traffic. 
According  to  tho  plans  of  Sir  Charles  Fox,  the 
new  structure  has  four  river  spans  of  175  ft. 
each,  and  two  land  openings  at  each  end  of  70  ft. 
The  river  openings  are  segmental  in  shape,  aud 
the  ribs  of  wrought  iron  have  a rise  of  17  ft.  Tho 
three  piers  in  the  river  have  each  at  the  level  of 
the  springing  of  the  ribs  a thickness  of  12i  ft.,  and 
tho  two  abutments  are  20  ft.  thick  each  at  that 
level,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  whole 
bridge  is  about  310  yards.  The  width  of  the 
bri<ige  at  rails  level  is  110  ft.,  wide  enough  for 
eight  lines  of  rails,  aud  this  width  is  carried  by 
seven  main  ribs  to  each  span.  The  abutments, 


have  been  carried  down  to  a depth  of  over  15  ft. 
below  low-water  mark,  with  brickwork  in 
cement,  and  the  excavations  for  the  abutments, 
owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  bridge  and  form 
of  ribs,  had  to  be  125  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide. 
The  piers  are  supported  by  brickwork  in  cylin- 
ders, four  in  number,  being  sunk  to  a depth  of 
45i  ft.  below  high-water  mark.  Each  is  21  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  cast-iron  in  lengths  of 
8 ft.  ; each  length  composed  of  eight  segments. 
The  length  of  each  pier  at  the  level  of  the  cylin- 
ders is  130  ft.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the  super- 
structure and  cylinders,  &c.,  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000  tons.  100,000  cubic  feet  of  stone 
have  been  used  ; 16,000  cubic  feet  of  brickwork, 
and  about  300,000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Each  of 
the  cylinders  has  been  weighted  with  a load  of 
1,000  tons  to  test  the  foundations,  aud  at  low- 
water  mark  cast-iron  girders  are  fixed  between 
them  aud  the  existing  pier.  The  parapet  on  the 
east  side  of  tho  old  bridge  has  been  removed, 
and  placed  on  the  new  one.  The  new  bridge  is 
about  52  ft.  wider  than  Westminster  Bridge. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Gree^iock. — The  sugar  refinery  of  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Martin,  & Co.,  Greenock,  in  which  a 
valuable  stock  of  sugar  was  stored,  has  been 
burned  down,  the  damage  done  being  estimated 
at  25,0003.,  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  It 
is  thought  that  the  catastrophe  was  occasioned 
by  an  escape  of  gas  in  the  fifth  story. 

Alloa. — Some  time  ago  the  Commissioners  of 
the  burgh  of  Alloa  accepted  from  Mr.  William 
Kerr,  Helensburgh,  a contract  to  construct  new 
waterworks,  at  a cost  of  2,5003.,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  a more  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  to  the  town.  It  was  expected  that  by  this 
time  the  works  would  have  been  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  but  a difl'erence  of  opioion 
has  arisen  as  to  the  weight  of  pipes  to  be  used, 
and  there  is  nob  much  appearance  of  the  civic 
rulers  and  the  contractors  effecting  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  dispute. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingliavi. — The  master  builders  have  col- 
lectively issued  a notice, — affecting  alike  the 
journeymen  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  painters  and  glaziers,  plumbers, 
plasterers,  and  labourers, — stating  that,  after  the 
1st  of  May,  they  intend  to  enforce  a new  code  of 
regulations  instead  of  the  rules  now  in  force. 
The  masters  have  not  only  agreed  among  them- 
selves what  the  hours  of  labour  are  to  be,  bub 
they  declare  that  henceforth  they  intend  to  let 
piecework,  take  apprentices,  and  use  any  ma- 
chinery or  implements  they  require,  so  as  to 
manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way. 

Carlisle. — The  masons  have  now  been  eight 
mouths  on  strike,  with  as  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess as  ever  ; the  masters  having  got  their  con- 
tracts  sufficiently  forward  to  secure  their  work 
for  the  winter. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MEAT 
AND  POULTRY  MARKETS,  SMITHFIELD. 

Manv  of  our  readers  must  have  observed  the 
labyrinth  of  hoarding  which,  for  a considerable 
lime  past,  has  changed  the  appearance  of  Smith- 
field  and  its  surroundings  ; aud  some  may  have 
been  led  to  suppose,  by  the  premature  notices 
of  the  daily  press,  that  these  were  connected 
with  the  proposed  meat-markets.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  the  works  at  present  in 
progress  being  the  extensive  excavations  for  the 
railway  dep6t  (scene  of  a recent  sad  accident), 
which  will  occupy  the  basement  of  the  market 
buildings,  aud  will  have  to  be  nearly  com- 
pleted before  the  market  can  be  proceeded 
with.  Much  delay  has  already  taken  place  on 
account  of  these  railway  operations,  but  they  are 
now  being  pushed  forward  with  more  energy  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further  cause  of  delay 
may  arise  to  prevent  the  corporation  carrying  out 
this  very  desirable  work  with  all  expedition.  With 
the  aid  of  the  City  architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  thus  early 
with  the  accompanying  view  of  the  exterior  ol 
the  proposed  building,  and  a section  of  the  interior 
of  the  roadway  which  intersects  it,  from  which 
its  large  extent  and  character  may  be  judged  of. 


The  suitableness  of  its  arrangements  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  following  description. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  market 
buildings  will  be  constructed  over  the  joint 
depot  of  the  Metropolitan  aud  Great  Western 
Railways,  on  the  north  side  of  old  Smithfield 
market-place.  Tho  block  of  the  buildings  will 
be  oblong,  the  greater  length  extending  from 
east  to  west.  The  south  front  will  be  in  the  lino 
of  Long-lane  and  King-street,  and  a road  will 
be  formed  in  a line  with  the  north  front,  to  join 
Farringdon-road.  A roadway,  50  ft.  wide  in  the 
clear,  will  also  pass  transversely  through  the 
centre  of  the  market-building,  connecting  Smith- 
field  with  the  important  thoroughfares  of  SC. 
John-street  and  Cow  Cross-street  to  the  north. 

The  proposed  building  will  be  631  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  and  246  ft.  wide ; the  area  enclosed 
will  therefore  be  155,226  ft.  super.,  or  somewhat 
more  than  three  acres  and  a half. 

The  general  plan  shows  a central  avenue, 
25  ft.  wide,  running  east  and  west  throughout 
the  length  of  the  building,  with  lateral  passages 
branching  off  it.  The  shops,  for  the  most  part, 
front  to  these  side  passages,  which,  with  the 
central  avenue,  are  intended  for  foot-passengers 
only.  Each  shop  consists  of  a front  part,  with 
stout  open  oak  framing  next  the  passages  and 
adjoining  shops.  This  portion  of  the  shop  is 
open  above,  and  here  tho  meat  will  be  exposed 
during  the  hours  of  sale.  At  night  the  stock 
will  be  carried  into  the  back  part  of  the  shop, 
which  can  be  enclosed  by  open  sliding  shutters. 
The  remaining  sides  are  formed  of  oak  framing, 
filled  iu  with  slate  panelling.  Stairs  conduct 
to  a room  above,  which  may  be  occupied  either 
j as  a counting-room  or  retiring-room  for  the 
' principal.  A room  of  this  sort  has  been  much 
I desiderated  by  the  various  parties  consulted  as 
I to  the  details  of  arrangemeuts.  On  the  same 
1 floor  are  provided  water-closets  and  washhand- 
I basins.  Over  this  room  is  a platform  roof, 

I between  which  and  the  main  roof  of  markets 
there  is  ample  space  for  ventilation  (over  the 
I whole  area  of  the  building). 

These  shops  occupy  a space  30  ft.  by  15  ft. 
The  front  shop,  back  shop,  and  room  over  the 
latter  are  each  about  15  ft.  by  15  ft. 

A.t  the  four  corners  of  the  market  are  the 
refreshment-rooms,  which  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  towers  forming  the  angle  of  the  building, — 
where  not  occupied  by  the  accumulators  required 
for  working  tho  hoists, — are  appropriated  as 
bars  for  frequenters  of  the  market. 

On  either  side  of  the  gateways  at  the  external 
ends  of  the  central  avenue,  public  urinals  and 
j water-closets  are  provided  on  tho  first  floor, 
j The  position  of  the  buildings,  with  reference 
j to  the  railways,  affords  great  facilities  for  the 
' direct  transfer  of  the  meat  from  the  railway- 
wagons  to  the  market  by  means  of  hoists,  which 
are  provided  at  various  points  as  conveniently 
situated  as  possible  for  ready  communication 
with  the  shops.  A staircase  communicating  with 
the  railway  below  is  placed  in  tho  covered  road- 
way ; special  ventilation  being  provided  over 
these  hoists  with  a view  to  prevent  any  effluvia 
from  the  railway-station  entering  the  market. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  architect’s 
design  has  been  necessarily  accommodated  to 
the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
whole  area  of  the  market  aud  roadway  being 
carried  on  a system  of  brick  arching,  wrought- 
iron  girders  and  columns,  rendered  it  impossible, 
or  at  least  inadvisable,  to  construct  any  central 
feature,  such  as  a tower  or  dome,  which  might 
have  been  desirable.  This  difficulty  has  been 
met  by  the  importance  given  to  the  four  towers 
herealter  described,  the  frontispiece  of  covered 
roadway,  aud  the  louvre  which  is  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  roofs. 

The  style  adopted  is  Italian,  treated  with  some 
slight  feeling  of  Renaissance  or  Cinque-cento. 
The  enclosing  walls  present  a series  of  arcaded 
recesses,  with  Doric  pilasters,  which  are  fluted  in 
the  upper  two-thirds  and  raised  on  pedestals ; 
the  entablature  being  returned  aud  ornamented 
over  the  pilasters,  aud  finished  with  ornameutal 
vases.  The  height  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
front  elevation  is  31  ft.  6 iu.  The  heads  of  the 
arches  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  in  with, 
light  open  ironwork.  In  the  recess  of  the  arches 
are  windows  filled  with  ironwork  of  plainer 
design. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  longer  fronts  is 
the  roadway,  the  frontispiece  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  cast  iron,  abutting  ou  clustered  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  large  sitting  statues.  The  eleva- 
tions are  terminated,  as  we  have  said,  by  towers 
at  the  angles,  90  ft.  liigh,  square  ou  the  lower  half, 
with  coupled  pilasters  at  angles,  aud  octagonal 
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above,  finisbed  with  domical  roofs.  The  offset 
from  the  octagon  to  the  square  is  managed  by 
introducing  griffins  (the  City  supporters),  hold- 
ing shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  City. 
The  end  elevations  have  the  gateways  leading  to 
the  central  avenue  as  their  principal  feature. 
These  gateways,  the  openings  of  which  are 
26  ft.  9 in.  by  19  ft.,  are  flanked  by  coupled 
pilasters,  with  an  elliptical  arch  filled  in  with  the 
arms  of  the  City,  and  an  enriched  pediment  over 
the  openings.  The  cast-iron  gates  for  these  are 
20  ft.  high  by  19  ft.  wide,  very  elaborate.  The 
twelve  side  entrances  to  passage  which  occur  in 
the  longer  fronts,  are  completely  filled  with  the 
same  sort  of  ironwork. 

Internally  one  of  the  principal  architectural 
effects  will  be  the  roadway,  of  which  we  may 
hereafter  give  a view,  with  its  wronght-iron 
carved  principals,  louvred  roof  for  light,  the 
oak  framing  of  the  side  shops  ornamented  with 


light  iron  scroll-work,  and  the  iron  gates  of 
avenue  which  occur  in  the  centre. 

The  central  avenue  depends  principally  for  its 
architectural  appearance  on  the  screen  of  oak 
framing  filled  in  with  cast-iron  scroll-work, 
which  is  carried  up  to  the  spring  of  roof  timbers, 
and  the  dressing  of  the  curved  principals, 
and  promises  to  be  effective. 

The  arrangements  for  lighting  and  ventilation 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  a work  of  this 
kind  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  much 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  roofs  of  the  market,  which  run  east  and 
west,  and  are  in  nine  bays  in  the  breadth,  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  mansard  roof,  the  lower 
portion  filled  in  with  glass  louvres,  contrived 
with  the  view  of  admitting  light  and  air  with- 
out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  There  are  also 
louvred  dormers  in  the  upper  portion  of  roof. 

The  markets  and  roadway  will  be  lighted  with 


gas,  with  handsome  pendant  globe-light  in  the 
central  avenue,  and  large  scroll  brackets  in  the 
roadway.  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson  are  the 
contractors  for  the  works,  at  a sum  of  134,4601. 
The  whole  building,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
finished  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months. 


EEFEEEb'CEB. 

A.  Carved  -wrooeht-iroD  girders,  12  in.  by  7 in.  by  i in, 

B.  Tie  beams,  10  in.  by  7 in. 

C.  Lower  principal  rafters,  12 in.  by  7 in.;  interme- 
diates, 12  in.  by  4 in. 

D.  Upper  principal  rafters,  Ilia,  by  7 in.  to  10 in.  by 
7 in. ; common  rafters,  4in.  by  2 in. 

E.  Straining  beam,  10  in.  by  7 in. 

F.  Pitching  plate,  6 in.  by  4rJ  jn. 

G.  Curb  plate,  14  in.  by  10  in.  with  wronght-iron  flitch, 
at  entrance  to  central  avenue. 

H.  Pole  plate,  6 in.  by  5 in. 

K.  Purlins,  10 in.  by  Gin.  trussed  with  wrooght-iroD 
rods. 

Glass  lonvrea. 
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THE  LATE  CALAMITOIIS  PIT 
EXPLOSIONS. 

An  army  of  500  hard-working  and  most  nsefal 
fellow  men  have  been  slain,  at  almost  one  blow, 
by  artillery  of  afarnaore  tremendons  description 
than  any  yet  invented  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  Englishmen  have 
been  slain  so  nearly  simultaneously  in  this 
country  since  the  last  civil  war. 

In  many  cases,  defective  ventilation  has  been 
the  but  too  obvious  cause  of  colliery  explosions, 
but  there  is  something  remarkable  about  the  late 
succession  of  pit  accidents.  First,  of  explosions, 
there  have  been  a succession  of  these  in  dif- 
ferent places  within  a few  weeks.  Only  two 
days  before  the  Barnsley  accident  an  explosion 
took  place  at  Bolton,  when  between  fifty  and 
sixty  persons  were  seriousiy  injured,  many  of 
them  probably  fatally.  Then  at  Barnsley  there 
have  been  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  explosions  in 
all,  the  first  and  second  of  which  committed 
such  havoc  amongst  the  pit  men  and  their  gallant 
would-be  deliverers.  The  first  explosion  at 
Barnsley,  had  scarcely  time  to  horrify  the  public 
when  the  Hanley  explosion  took  place.  Thus  in 
Lancashire,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Staffordshire, 
almost  simnltaneously,  pit  explosions  have  been 
taking  place.  Moreover,  in  South  Durham,  sink- 
ings of  the  ground  above  coalpits  have  about  the 
same  time  occurred,  houses  have  fallen,  and 
roads  have  sunk  in,  while  a valley  has  appeared 
on  the  top  of  a hill,  and  in  many  fields  great 
yawning  chasms  have  been  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  whole  fields  have  disappeared.  Such  changes 
have  not  occurred  in  one  part  of  Durham  alone, 
but  in  various  parts,  so  that  several  roads,  much 
land,  and  many  houses  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  although  these  changes  have  been  traced 
through  the  colliery  districts,  they  are  now 
ascribed  to  a slight  earthquake  acting  readily 
on  a surface  made  unsound  by  coal  workings 
beneath.  And  that  slight  earthquakes  have  re- 
peatedly occurred  in  this  country  since  the 
Londoners  were  lately  startled  by  the  new  sensa- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  little  doubt.  But  we  are 
not  quite  done  with  the  list  of  casualties.  We  have 
instanced  four  counties,  not  merely  adjoining 
ones,  in  which  they  have  occurred,  aud  to  these 
we  must  add  another,  for  an  alarming  subsi- 
dence of  the  ground  has  occurred  at  Newton, 
near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  also  above 
a colliery. 

In  the  accident  at  Barnsley,  the  explosions 
were  preceded  by  furious  blasts  of  the  explosive 
fire-damp  as  it  escaped  from  its  ancient  prison 
walls  into  the  workings.  It  then  took  fire  and 
exploded.  A blasting  operation  in  the  comple- 
tion of  a ventilating  shaft,  however,  appears  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  first  explo- 
sion. In  the  case  at  Hanley  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  has  been  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  unprotected  safety- 
lamp  of  a blacksmith  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
shaft.  Of  course,  this  does  nob  account  for  the 
rush  or  escape  and  accummiilation  of  the  fire- 
damp itself  at  the  time.  Apart  from  earth- 
quakes, which  afi’ect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  fall  of  the  barometer  of  late  has  been  sup- 
posed  to  indicate  an  atmospheric  cause  capable 
of  accounting  for  the  simultaneous  escape  of 
fire-damp  in  mines. 

Wo  are  glad  to  find  that  funds  are  rapidly 
flowing  in  for  behoof  of  the  surviving  sufferers 
and  the  widows  and  families  of  the  killed.  The 
most  complete  safeguards  should,  surely,  be 
insisted  on  in  mines. 


INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITECTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

A MEETING  of  tbis  bocly  took  place  on  the 
20th  inst.,  at  the  rooms,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Mr.  J.  J.  M'Curdy,  fellow,  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  Landhem  Lymes, 
F.  V.  Clarendon,  J.  H.  Owen,  J.  Lanyon,  W.  N. 
Welland,  W.  Gillespie,  E.  Trevor,  Owen  C.  D. 
Astley,  P.  Franklin,  T.  Drew,  W.  Fogarty,  T.  N. 
Deane,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  to  whom  the 
“ Fitzgerald  medal”  had  been  awarded  for  some 
drawings  of  St.  Andeon’s  Church,  Corn-market, 
read  a report,  giving  a description  of  the  draw- 
ings and  history  of  the  church.  He  remarked 
on  the  exceptional  position  which  the  church  of 
St.  Audeon  occupied  amongst  the  churches  in 
Dublin.  Of  a large  number  of  abbey  churches 
there  were  no  remains,  and  of  the  parish 
churches  left,  St.  Bride’s  and  St.  Werburg’s 
retained  some  of  the  masonry  of  the  ancient  • 


churches  only;  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick 
and  Christ  Church  retained  some  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  early  Gothic  architecture,  but  only  one 
parish  church,  that  of  St.  Audeon,  presented  it 
in  such  a condition  as  to  tell  of  its  departed 
glories.  The  plan  of  the  church  was  an  excep- 
tional type  of  Mediaeval  architecture.  It  was 
double  aisled,  of  eight  bays  in  length,  with  no 
distinctive  chancel,  and  the  aisle  being  nearly 
in  width  with  that  of  the  nave.  St.  Audeon 
who  had  been  chancellor  to  Dagobert,  finally 
became  Bishop  of  Rouen,  in  which  city  the  lec- 
turer believed  there  still  existed  some  relics  of 
him.  When  be  visited  the  church  of  St.  Audeon, 
at  Rouen,  he  failed,  however,  to  discover  that  its 
patron  saint  had  ever  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  his  old  acquaintance  in  Corn-market, 
Dublin. 


THE  POULTRY  MARKET. 

A SMALL  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  G. 
K.  Geyelin,  C.E.,  of  Belgrave  House,  Argyle- 
square,  author  of  a work  on  poultry  breed- 
ing, in  which  ho  proposes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  English 
system  of  selling  poultry,  to  form  an  association 
of  poultry  breeders,  with  the  following  among 
other  objects : — 1.  To  establish  the  Dutch  or 
drawback  auction  system  in  selling  wholesale 
the  produce  of  poultry  farms.  2.  To  receive 
consignments  of  live  and  dead  stock,  in  large  or 
small  lots,  for  daily  sales,  and  of  choice  breeding 
stock  for  a weekly  sale ; the  produce  of  sale,  less 
the  usual  commission,  to  be  remitted  the  same 
day  to  the  consigner.  3.  To  promote  the  sale  of 
dead  poultry  by  weight.  4.  To  become  a 
medium  of  intercommunication  between  poultry 
breeders  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  to 
promote  poultry  breeding  generally.  The  asso- 
ciation, he  adds,  could  also  contract  with  hotels 
and  public  institutions  for  the  supply  of  poultry, 
eggs,  &c.  Premises  centrally  situated  for  a 
wholesale  poultry  market  could,  he  remarks, 
be  found  in  London  j therefore  it  depends  on  the 
breeders  aud  the  public  thomselves  whether 
they  continue  to  submit  to  the  present  unfair 
system  of  selling. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Lincoln  School. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  productions  of  the  students  of  this  school 
attracted  a large  number  of  visitors.  The 
walls  of  the  school-room  were  crowded  with  the 
works  of  the  past  year,  and  the  more  delicate 
studies  in  outline  were  placed  on  tables  down 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  improvement  upon 
the  last  exhibition,  according  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  was  strongly  marked — more  especially 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  painting  from  nature. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  the 
school  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition 
before  a large  company.  The  Mayor  presided. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Gibney  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  contiuued  satisfactory  state  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  master,  then  read  his  report, 
which  says, — “ The  working  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  any 
since  its  opening.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  is  higher,  the  number  who  have 
executed  a good  year’s  work  is  much  greater, 
and  the  number  of  prizes  and  distinctions 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
is  also  greater.  The  students  for  the  year  are, — 
Special  class,  19  ; general,  30  ; school,  23 ; 
evening  class,  104 ; pupil  teachers,  34 ; total, 
210.  A change  has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  the  method  of 
awarding  prizes.  The  advanced  stage  of  paint- 
ing and  design  can  no  longer  compete  for  the 
local  medal  or  prize  as  hitherto,  but  can  only 
enter  into  national  competition,  the  selection 
for  which  competition  is  made  in  London  from 
the  works  sent  np  from  each  school ; and,  after 
the  awards  are  made,  they  are  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington,  and  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  The  results  obtained  by  Lincoln 
are, — 18  works  were  selected  for  national  com- 
petition, one  of  which  obtained  a national  prize; 
27  third-grade  or  medal  prizes  ; 19  second-grade 
prizes  for  time  drawing ; 43  certificates  for  the 
same;  and  7 honourable  mentions.  Comparing 
these  results  with  other  schools  we  find  that 
about  60  schools  out  of  the  whole  number  of  100 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  national  competi- 
tion. In  the  third  grade  or  medal  prizes  only 


three  schools  are  higher  than  Lincoln,  viz., 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  West  London.  The 
average  awarded  to  each  school  is  less  than  7 : 
Lincoln  baa  27.  In  the  second  grade  10  schools 
are  higher  than  Lincoln,  viz.,  four  of  the  London 
schools,  the  two  Liverpool  schools,  Bristol, 
Dublin,  Exeter,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
average  of  students  successful  in  tbis  grade  for 
each  school  is  about  24 : Lincoln,  51.  Three 
schools  send  up  more  sets  of  satisfactory  works 
than  Lincoln,  viz.,  Birmingham,  with  1,009 
students,  sends  up  293  sets  ; Glasgow,  with  771, 
sends  up  149  sets ; West  London,  with  528, 
sends  up  142  sets  ; Lincoln,  with  210,  sends  up 
110  sets ; so  that  even  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students,  Lincoln  is  by  far  the  highest. 
And  the  average  for  each  school  is  33  : Lincoln 
110.” 

The  Carlisle  School. — The  annual  meeting  of 
subscribers  to  tbis  school  has  been  held  in  the 
school-room,  Finkle-street.  The  mayor  presided, 
and  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  distributed  the  prizes. 
The  hon.  secretary  read  the  report,  which  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  students 
was  quite  as  large  as  that  of  previous  years,  and 
they  believe  that  the  school  is  steadily  gaining^ 
ground,  and  hope  extending  its  influence  and 
usefulness  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
number  of  students  at  present  on  the  books,  con- 
tinues the  report,  is  especially  encouraging,  and 
your  committee  have  every  confidence,  from  the 
attention  and  abilities  of  the  master,  Mr.  Lees,, 
that  this  number  will  be  maintained.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examination  of  the  works  of  the  stu- 
dents has  been  very  satisfactory,  although  the 
number  of  prizes  and  certificates  awarded  has 
not  equalled  that  of  some  of  the  previous- 
years.  This  may  be  acconnsod  for  by  the 
new  minutes  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  which  they  determined  to 
lessen  the  number  of  prizes  by  raising  the 
standard  to  bo  attained  by  the  success- 
ful drawings.  Fifteen  works  have  been  sent 
to  Loudon  during  the  past  year  for  examination, 
of  which  five  obtained  prizes,  nine  passed  as 
satisfactory,  and  on  which  results  have  been 
paid  ; of  these,  from  their  excellence,  seven  were 
selected  for  national  competition,  one  of  which, 
obtained  a bronze  medal,  the  highest  award  given 
by  the  Department  for  this  class  of  work,  and  of 
which  there  were  only  fifty-one  awarded  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  students  themselves,  seventy-five 
passed  in  the  second  grade ; of  these  nine  ob- 
tained prizes  or  certificates  in  freehand,  two  in 
perspective,  aud  four  in  model  drawing.  The 
fees  paid  by  the  Students,  which  are  par- 
tially regulated  by  the  Department,  are  so  low, 
according  to  the  report,  as  altogether  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  school  ever  being  self- 
supporting. 

Proposed  Banbury  School.  — A preliminary 
meeting  for  .the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a School  of  Art  for  Ban- 
bury has  been  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Town  Hall.  It  appeared  that  about  1301.  a 
year  would  be  sufficient  to  begin  the  school,  in- 
cluding 1001.  salary  of  master,  16i.  rent  of  pre- 
mises, and  the  expense  of  models.  The  Govern- 
ment Depai’tment  of  Art  would  send  down  a 
Certificated  Master,  if  1001.  a year  salary  could 
be  guaranteed.  If  the  promoters  could  get  a 
class  of  fifty  artisans,  and  another  of  young  ladies 
at  a higher  figure,  the  school  might  be  made 
self-Bupporting.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
“ that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  in  this  town  a School  of 
Art,  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art and  a committee  to  carry  out  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  appointed.  A list  is  to  be 
made  of  persons  willing  to  guarantee  lOOi.,  the 
master’s  salary,  and  subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived towards  the  expense  of  examples  and 
fittings. 

A School  for  3Ia'idstono. — A committee  has 
been  formed  in  Maidstone  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a School  of  Art  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  School  at  South  Kensington. 
An  efiicient  instructor,  who  holds  certificates 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South 
Kensington  has  been  engaged,  and  the  project 
has  already  been  warmly  taken  up.  That  a cer- 
tain number  of  students  may  enrol  themselves 
before  a commencement  is  made,  names  are 
being  sent  in  to  the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev.  H. 
Collis,  St.  Philip’s  Parsonage,  with  whom  the 
project  originated. 

The  Penzance  School.  — The  presentation  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  who  were  successful  at  the 
annual  examination  in  March  last  has  just  been 
made  by  the  mayor.  The  great  success  of 
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several  of  the  pupils,  and  the  position  they  have 
obtained  in  Schools  of  Art  at  Macclesfield,  Hali- 
fax, and  elsewhere ; the  perseverance  of  the 
master,  Mr.  Geoffroi;  the  recent  redecoration 
of  the  room ; and  apparently  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  art,  have  tended,  according  to  the  local 
Telegraph,  to  popalarise  the  school ; and  it  was 
crammed  on  this  occasion  with  persons  anxious 
to  see  the  students  receive  their  rewards.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  pledging 
those  present  to  increased  exertions  for  the  cause 
of  art  generally,  and  this  school  particnlarly. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR:  STATISTICS. 

Sir, — After  the  discussion  which  has  now 
taken  place  upon  the  argument  which  I recently 
laid  before  the  Institute  of  Architects,  I think  I 
may  say  that  the  most  important  question  at 
issue  stands  as  follows : — I point  out  that, 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  working  people, 
single-room  lodgings  are  at  present  the  rule  ; and 
this  is  admitted  to  be  a fact.  I then  further 
allege  that  this  fact  is  not  altogether  due  to 
their  poverty,  but  in  a great  measure  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a large  proportion  of  them  are 
actually  so  situated,  as  regards  the  small  num- 
ber of  persons  per  family,  that  single-room  lodg- 
ings are  sufficient : and  this  is  disputed.  I there- 
upon appeal  to  statistics. 

At  the  Institute  I took  the  returns  of  a cer- 
tain inquiry  in  Sd.  George’s,  Hanover-equare,  in 
1S42.  The  dwellings  of  about  1,500  families  of 
the  poor  were  visited  j and  amongst  these  the 
single-room  lodgings  proved  to  be  6Z\  per  cent., 
the  two-room  lodgings,  28  per  cent.,  and  the  three- 
room  lodgings,  8^  per  cent.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  possessors  of  only  one  bed  were  43  per 
cent. ; of  two  beds,  4-1  per  cent. ; and  of  three 
beds  and  more,  13  per  cent.  Oh  these  data  I 
endeavoured  to  construct  a table  which,  by 
means  of  subdivided  classification,  should  bring 
about  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  per  cen- 
tagesactnalIyrequiringone,two,and  three  rooms 
respectively,  according  to  the  numbers  in  family, 
i commenced  proceedings  by  patiently  trying  the 
effect  of  several  kinds  of  allowances,  which  I 
thought,  at  first  sight,  ought  to  be  made  in 
one  direction  and  another,  by  way  of  cor- 
rections of  these  returns,  under  a vague 
impression  that,  as  they  stood  (representing,  I 
imagined,  a dejiciency  of  rooms  and  deficiency  of 
beds),  they  could  scarcely  be  a perfect  criterion 
for  my  purpose  (which  involved  the  idea  of 
sufficiency,  although  at  a minimum,  in  both) ; 
but  I found  these  corrections  at  the  best  had 
very  little  influence  upon  ultimate  results;  as 
•any  one  may  prove  for  himself  by  experiments 
upon  my  tabulation.  I then  reflected  more  care- 
fully upon  the  returns  as  they  stood,  and  upon 
the  particular  character  of  the  locality  from 
which  they  were  obtained  ; and  I could  not  help 
thinking  that,  after  all,  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
reasons  for  making  allowances  in  one  direction, 
and  those  for  doing  the  same  in  precisely  the 
•contrary  direction,  were  very  much  of  equal 
weight ; and  that,  in  a word,  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  such  an 
inquiry  in  such  a place  as  the  pariah  of  St. 
•George’s,  Hanover-square,  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  other  than  a reasonably  fair  sample 
of  the  badly-lodged  poor, — the  class  between  the 
well-to-do  artisans  above  and  the  pauperized  and 
■depraved  below.  I therefore  decided  to  accept 
the  returns  as  I found  them. 

In  constructing  the  following  table,  let  it  be 
•first  observed  that  I had  to  work  to  the  exact 
totals  of  the  63^,  28,  and  8^  per  cent,  in  one 
direction  (horizontally)  as  regards  number  of 
rooms,  and  the  43,  44,  and  13  per  cent,  in  the 
■other  direction  (vertically)  as  regards  number  of  ^ 
beds.  Accordingly  I divided  the  63J  per  cent, 
of  single  rooms  into  35  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  families  requiring  but  one  bed  (people  with- 
out children,  old  people,  and  single  women)  ; 
15  by  such  as  required  a bed  for  very  young 
children  in  addition ; 10^  by  families  requiring 
two  beds  for  adults  (or  adolescents) ; and  three 
by  those  requiring  still  a children’s  bed  besides 
these  two.  In  like  manner  I divided  the  28  per 
cent,  of  two-room  lodgings  into  8 for  one  bed, 
10  for  one  bed  with  one  other  for  children,  6i 
for  two  beds,  2 for  two,  and  another  for  children, 
and  1^  for  three  beds.  Lastly,  the  84  per  cent, 
of  three-room  lodgings  I appropriated  at  the 
rate  of  2 for  two  beds,  2 for  two  and  a children’s 
bed,  and  44  for  three  beds.  This  appropria- 
tion had,  of  course,  been  governed  all  the  while 
by  the  necessity  that  the  cases  of  one  bed  should 


add  up  to  43,  those  of  two  beds  (children’s  beds  I dren  iucluded)  to  13.  My  table  then  stood  as 
included)  to  44,  and  those  of  three  beds  (chil-  | follows  : — 


an?  OhSeBU™ 
43  44 


Two  Beds  ■)  rri,  -n  3 
ana  CbUdren 


Totals  per  cent. 


One  Room 

35 

,5 

lOi 

3 

0 

Two  Booms  

10 

2 

■ 

U 

Three  Booms  ... 

0 

0 

4i 

6S  8 

requiring  requiring  requiring 

one  Bedroom.  two  Bedrooms.  tiiree  bedrooms. 


The  result  is,  no  doubt,  surprising  enough ; 
namely,  that  58  per  cent,  of  the  poor  (35  + 15  -t-  8) 
can  be  decently  lodged  in  single  rooms,  by  reason 
of  the  small  number  in  family  ; that  34  per  cent, 
more  require  only  two  rooms;  and  that  only 
8 per  cent,  need  three  rooms : and  I must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  if  this  be  actually  true,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
at  the  lowest  possible  rent,  becomes  a much 
smaller  difficulty  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  suppose;  and  further,  that  such  a simplifica- 
tion of  a great  problem  ought  to  be  welcomed  if 
really  founded  on  fact. 

This  calculation,  however,  cannot  be  given 
dictatorialiy ; it  can  only  be  offered  for  investiga- 
tion : and  indeed,  so  unexpected  mast  be  these 
results  to  many  persons,  that  I am  most  anxious 
to  encourage  all  inquirers  to  make  experiments 
by  appropriations  of  their  own ; although  I cer- 
tainly must  confess  so  much  confidence  in  my 
own  reckoning  as  to  think  it  will  be  found  that 
no  results  can  possibly  be  brought  out  very  wide 
of  what  I have  given. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  above  calculation  happens  to  be  furnished 
accidentally  by  the  statistics  obtained  (as  stated 
in  the  Builder's  review  of  my  lecture)  from  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster. The  number  of  beds  in  these  statistics 
are  about  I4  per  family ; in  the  St.  George’s 
statistics  they  are  about  per  family ; and  this 
comparison,  I think,  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  view  I have  taken  of  the  St.  George’s  poor 
as  a fair  sample  of  the  lowest  respectable  class  ; 


the  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s  poor  being  un- 
doubtedly of  a somewhat  inferior  order,  compre- 
hending a considerable  proportion  of  the  pauper- 
ized and  depraved. 

I have  recently,  however,  tested  my  results  by 
a process  based  on  altogether  different  data.  The 
census  of  the  United  Kingdom  gives  us,  as  re- 
spects the  ages  of  the  population,  the  following 
facts : — Under  ten  years  of  age,  27  per  cent.  5 
between  ten  and  twenty  years,  21  per  cent. ; be- 
tween twenty  and  fifty  years,  37  per  cent. ; over 
fifty  years,  15  per  cent. 

Let  me  designate  these  four  divisions  respec- 
tively by  the  terms,  — 1st,  Childhood;  2nd, 
Youth  (unmarried)  ; 3rd,  Frime  of  Life  (possess- 
ing children,  chiefly  in  childhood,  some  in 
youth)  ; and,  4th,  Age  (possessing  children, 
chiefly  in  youth) . I propose  to  sub-classify 
these  divisions,  and  to  appropriate  in  detail  the 
two  divisions  of  childhood  and  youth  to  the 
parentage  of  the  other  two  divisions,  whereby 
to  arrive  at  a classification  of  homes,  as  regards 
requisite  scale  of  (minimum)  accommodation. 
I have  to  premise  that  some  of  the  youth  under 
twenty  will  obviously  have  left  the  parental 
homes  (as  single-men  lodgers,  &c.,  and  •women 
servants)  ; that  some  of  those  above  twenty  will 
be  in  the  same  case  ; that  lodging-houses  ought 
not  to  be  inclnded  in  the  reckoning ; that  single 
men  have  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  but  that 
single  women  have ; in  short,  that  it  is  the 
home-keepers  alone  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Let  me,  then,  at  once  set  forth  the  following 
table : — 


Ages. 

Homes. 

Age. 

Prims. 

Youth. 

Child- 

hood. 

One 

Room. 

Two 

Three 

Booms, 

>.*? 

(27  per  cent.) 

' 

(21  per  cent.) 

With  parents  widowed  

_ 

_ 

_ 

With  parenfB  married  



Prime  of  life 

Married  couples  and  families... 



4 

(37  per  cent.) 

Ditto  without  children  

_ 

3 

,, 

* 

14 

r 

Mamed  couples  and  families... 



(15  per  cent.) 

Ditto  without  children  . . . 

2 

„ 

, 

15 

37 

17 

27 

21 

04 

-1 

00 

As  a little  explanation  of  this  table  may  be 
necessary,  let  me  point  out  that  the  37  per  cent, 
of  people  from  20  to  50  years  of  age  I divide 
into  17  in  married  couples  with  families,  and  5 
the  same  without  families,  5 widowed  with 
families,  2 single  women  alone  and  3 in  pairs, 
: and  5 as  having  left  home  as  servants  and 
lodgers  and  thus  gone  out  of  the  account ; that 
the  15  per  cent,  over  50  years  of  age  I divide 
into  3,  5,  3,  2,  and  2,  in  like  manner;  that  the 
27  per  cent,  of  children  under  10  I appropriate 
as  13  and  4 to  parents  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
5 and  5 to  those  in  age;  and  that  of  the  21  per 
cent,  of  youth  between  10  and  20  I consider  4 
to  have  left  home  (and  thus  gone  out  of  the 
account),  8 and  2 to  belong  to  the  younger  class 
of  parents,  and  5 and  2 to  the  older  class.  I 
then  assign  to  each  subdivision  of  home-keepers 
such  proportions  of  one,  two,  and  three  room 
lodgings  as  seem  reasonable ; for  example, 
taking  the  principal  class,  that  of  married 
couples  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  families,  there 
being  17  persons  (84  couples)  with  13  children 
young  and  8 growing  up,  I assign  to  4 of  these 
j couples  one  room,  to  3 two  rooms,  and  to  I4 


three  rooms  ; and  so  on  with  the  other  classes. 
The  figures  finally  resulting  as  totals  of  homes 
in  the  form  of  21,  64,  and  2,  are,  of  course, 
equivalent  respectively  to  71,  22,  and  7 per 
cent. ; 80  that,  large  as  the  58  per  cent,  appeared 
for  single  rooms,  when  resulting  from  the  St. 
George’s  statistics,  I fear  it  must  be  said  that 
we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  to  so 
low  a figure  in  this  fresh  calculation. 

I therefore  cannot  do  otherwise  than  again 
urge  upon  those  who  are  interested  in  the  im- 
portant problem  of  providing  better  homes  for 
the  humble,  either  to  dispute  or  to  admit  my 
proposition,  that  a large  half  of  the  poor  do 
not  require  as  matter  of  fact  anything  more 
expensive  or  more  complex  than  single  rooms ; 
and  I submit  that  if  this  cannot  be  disputed, 
we  are  led  into  a new  and  easy  way  of 
solving  a large  part  of  the  problem,  namely,  the 
devising  of  plans  whereby  to  build  new  dwell- 
ings and  alter  old  ones,  so  as  to  give  to  the  poor, 
in  the  utmost  possible  refinement  of  the  single- 
room  system,  something  that  shall  be  as  simple 
as  their  other  necessities,  and  as  cheap  as  their 
other  purchases.  Robert  Kerr. 
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SAVE  CEOSBY  HALL. 

I HAVE  jast  read  the  excellent  article  on  “Old 
London,”  and  amongst  the  many  buildings  in  the 
City  yon  mention  “ Crosby  Hall.”  I think,  as  it 
is  now  advei’tised  for  sale,  the  Corporation  ought 
to  buy  it,  and  open  it  as  a Free  City  Library, 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  or  anything  by  which  it 
will  be  preserved ; it  might  then  be  restored,  and 
wo  should  thus  retain  an  excellent  specimen  of 
ancient  architecture.  Too  many  old  buildings 
are  now  being  destroyed,  and  I think  it  is  quite 
time  something  should  bo  done  to  preserve 
them.  An  Aecuitect. 


ladequate  salaries, — to  obtain  favour  will,  a 
exceed  tup 


custom. 

stipulated’  hours  of  duty.  Until,  as  abody, 
= .dally  feel  in  heart  that  we  can  conscientiously  render 
ir  best  services  and  obtain  respect  from  our  employers, 
ore  by  respecting  and  not  by  fearing  them,  there  alwavs 
ill  bo  grievanecB,  sorrow,  and  destitution  amongst  the 
builders’  clerks.  Peio. 


LIGHTING  DARK  APARTMENTS. 

Sir  David  Brewster  writes  as  follows ; — 
I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  notice  of  my  ad- 
dress to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  lighting  of  dark  apartments,  and  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Garbett,  for  his  kind  appre- 
ciation of  the  method  I proposed.  His  sugges- 
tion for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  ground  glass, 
though  ingenious,  will  not,  I think,  be  applicable 
in  practice. 

1.  It  would  obstruct  the  view  from  other 
windows. 

2.  It  would  prevent  light  from  falling  freely 
on  windows  below  it. 

3.  When  covered  with  snow,  it  would  obstruct 
the  light  altogether. 

4.  When  wet  with  rain,  the  glass  would  cease 
to  throw  light  into  the  apartment. 

5.  When  covered  with  dost,  it  would  be 
equally  ineffective. 

6.  It  would  not  receive,  and  use,  as  the  ver- 
tical window  does,  the  light  from  the  walls  and 
other  objects  before,  above,  and  below  it. 

• 7.  It  does  not  furnish,  as  the  vertical  window 

flush  with  the  wall  does,  any  additional  space  to 
the  apartment. 

Allerhj,  Melrose. 


LABOUR  AND  TAXES. 

SiH,— Before  the  working  classes  are  actively  blamed  as 
the  cause  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  country,  let  us 
investigate  the  increase  of  the  taxation,  rates,  and  rents, 
and  through  that  the  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer  ol 
food,  clothing,  4c.  And  do  you  consider  the  food  of  the 
foreign  workman  equal  in  cost  or  quality  to  the  English 
workingman's?  Again,  I learn,  to  increase  their  wages 
many  foreign  working  men  work  on  Sunday— so  wrote  an 
engineer  to  the  Mancheiter  Weekly  Timet  some  few 
months  ago.  In  this  matter  of  trade  let  everything 
bearing  thereon  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  then  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  whatever  may  be  inconsistent 
in  much  of  the  Trade  Union  rules,  this  of  driving  the  trade 
away  from  England  is  not  one  of  the  inconsistencies  or 
errors.  Let  the  increase  in  wages  be  compared  or  con- 
trasted with  the  increase  of  all  these  items  named  by  me, 
and  then  see  how  much  the  working  classes  are  in  pocket 
by  the  increase  of  their  wages.  It  strikes  me  ns  too  true 
a fact  in  our  industrial  progress,  that  the  more  tee  labour 
ike  more  ice  may,  T.  D, 


BUILDERS'  ACTIONS. 

Hardman  v.  Chadicick.—  Chadtrick-v.JTardman.—Tihese 
actions  (Northern  Circuit.  Manchester,  December  6)  arose 
out  of  a dispute  between  Mr.  Hardman,  a contractor,  and 
Messrs.  Chadwick,  the  owners  of  large  paper-mills  at 
Broughton,  near  Manchester,  owing  to  the  fall  of  a chim- 
ney 70  yards  high,  which  Mr.  Hardman  bad  agreed  to  build 
for  Messrs.  Chadwick  on  ground  excavated  by  them.  The 
main  question  in  the  cases  was  whether  the  chimney  feJl 
through  the  negligence  of  the  contractor  or  through  the 
fault  of  Messrs.  Chadwick  in  having  it  built  in  an  im- 
proper  place  and  on  insecure  foundations,  the  ploce  chosen 
being  near  some  reservoirs  and  a well  200  yards  deep,  and 
the  soil  being  sandy  and  quick.  An  architect  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Chadwick  to  superintend  the  building  ot 
the  chimney,  and  he  I'rom  time  to  time  gave  Hardman 
certificates  of  his  work  being  properly  done.  During  the 
building  of  the  chimney,  however,  some  water  was  pumped 
out  of  the  neighbouring  well,  and  when  the  chimney  w ' 
within  a few  feet  of  completion  it  began  to  lean  over 
the  side  next  the  well,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  slabs 
of  stone  on  which  it  was  built  had  sunk  between  2 in.  and 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  the  report 
*rom  the  committee  of  the  whole  Board  on  the  supply  oi 
gas  to  the  metropolis  was  considered.  The  report  recom- 
mended, amongst  other  things,  that  the  price  should  be 
38.  6d.  per  1,000  ft.,  and  should  he  of  a definite  illuminat- 
ing power  and  purity.  Mr.  Collinson  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  adoption  of  the  report,  ‘That  this 
Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  maximum  price  ot  gas 
should  be  fixed  at  38.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.”  In  doing  so 
he  compared  the  supply  of  gas  at  Manchester  and  other 
places  with  that  of  London,  much  to  the  disadvantage  oi 
the  latter  city.  The  amendment  having  been  put,  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  3.  Mr.  Bmsbfleld  then  moved  as  an 
amendment,  “That  the  subject  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  a more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  matter. This  amend- 
ment not  being  seconded,  the  original  motion  was  earned. 

Mr.  Collinson  moved,  “ That  in  oonseqnenee  of  the 
great  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  making  the  pur- 
chase and  necessary  arrangements  for  providing  the 
Finsbury  and  Southwark  parks  for  the  use  and  recreation 
of  the  public,  a special  committee  of  fifteen  members  be 
ippointed  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  direottona 
if  the  Board  in  laying  out  and  enclosing  the  said  parks, 
n order  that  they  be  prepared  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
jublic  in  the  spring  of  next  year.”  The  motion  was  lost 
3y  a majority  of  15  to  13. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Doulton,  the  chairman  said  an  in- 
junction  had  been  applied  for  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  restrain  certain  parties  from  building  on  Hampstead- 
heatb,  and  be  thought  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  the 
Board  to  take  the  question  into  consideration  pending 
that  inquiry.  Mr.  Silas  Taylor  then  moved,  “That  the 
chairman  be  requested  to  seek  an  interview  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas M.  Wilson,  and  ascertain  whether  be  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  for  a sale  of  his  interests  in  Hampstead-heath 
ami  adjoining  lands  to  the  public  use,  and  if  so,  upon 
what  terms  ; and  that  the  result  of  such  interview  be  com- 
municated to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
for  their  consideration,  and  report  to  the  Board.”  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  with 
slight  alterations. 


A PROPER  BUILDING  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Tou  say  truly,  “ The  green  enthusiasm  of  our 
correspondent  is  delightful."  Yes,  it  is  delightful  as 
the  spring  time,  when  all  nature  is  gay  in  her  brightest 
livery  of  green — when  the  birds  sing  most  joyously  and 
the  sun  shines  most  brightly  ; it  is  then  the  seed  is  sown 
which  is  to  bo  gathered  in  autumn.  Ay,  there  it  is  ; in 
the  green  spring  we  sow,  in  the  sear  and  yellow  autumn 
wo  reap  ; the  chill  winds  and  dump  fogs  of  winter  will  soon 
strip  oil'  the  green  garment,  and  white  frost  and  snow  will 
take  its  place. 

“ Keep  true  to  the  dream  of  thy  youth,”  says  the  sage ; 
and  who  takes  his  advice  but  a few  green  ones.  What 
folly  to  suppose  that  a body  of  architects  would  build  for 
themselves  a notable  specimen  of  their  art ; far  better  let 
such  things  be  done  by  other  associations  who  will  pay  for 
them.  Why,  an  architectural  museum  should  be  a 
specimen  of  iikat  to  avoid  i so  that,  members  of  the  pro- 
fession might  be  enabled  to  say,  “ This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you  should  not  do.”  “ The  cobbler's  wife  is  always  slip- 
ebod,”  and  the  jeweller  should  never  weartrinkets.  Don't 
you  see,  verdant  joulh,  that  it  is  to  avoid  being  “ shoppy  ” 
that  the  Architects'  House  is  a “ stucco  lump,"  a specimen 
of  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  the  profession.  It  is 
only  a green  enlhusiast  like  Pugin  fand  be  was  not  a 
repu/ar  member  of  the  profession)  who  would  think  of 
building  for  himself  a house  iu  the  way  ho  would  have 
others  do.  How  many  architects  have  built  for  themselves 
a specimen  of  good  architecture?  A few  painters  and 
sculptors  have  done  so  ; but  then,  you  see,  tbev  adorned 
their  halls  with  the  works  of  their  compeers,  and  not  i 
their  own  ; and  what  architect  would  bo  so  foolish  a 
employ  another  to  design  for  him  what  he  himself  could 
do  so  much  better.  Scbipsit. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  GRIEVANCES. 


refused  to  pay - 

alleging  that  the  chimney  had  fallen 

the  bad  building.  ov  j • i 

The  second  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Chadwick 
..gainst  Hardman  for  not  building  the  chimney  in  a work- 
manlike manner,  according  to  hie  contract.  _ 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  Mr.  Hardman  in  both 
actions. 


1 consequence  of 


Sin,-  p , - 

the  subject  of  reference,  much  could  be  said;  and  I must 
to  a groat  extent,  and  fearlessly  so,  give  my  adhesion  to 
the  sentiments  there  expressed  as  to  the  great  want  of 
generous  feeling  exercised  by  some  employers  in  matters 
of  such  vital  importance. 

A builder's  clerk’s  health  and  reference  are  his  capital. 
The  former  is  too  often  injured  by  constant  unreasonable 
and  unseasonable  hours  of  sedentary  duties,  and  this 
in  cases  without  remuneration. 

Confinement  of  so  close  a nature  too  often  leads  to 
excesses  when  relaxation  takes  place ; punctual  attend- 
ance, energetic,  precise,  and  correct  habits,  in  time  give 
way  to  slothfulness  aud  don't-care  principles.  Home  he 
knows  little  of;  with  exhausted  energies  he  seeks  u rest  of 
Blight  repose.  If  health  give  way,  dependence  on  his 
employer  follows  ; and  it  is  this  dependence  that  retards 
the  upward  progress  of  many  an  educated  worthy  man, 
An  advance  of  28.  or  3b.  per  week  offered  by  another 
employer  ofetimes  is  aulBcient  inducement  for  a clerk  to 
resign  one  interest  for  the  other.  Under  any  circum- 
stances removal  does  not  engender  (as  a rule)  good  feel- 
ing, and  much  can  be  implied  when  giving  a reference 
that  may  not  be  actually  stated.  Absence  Irom  husiness, 
inattention,  and  carelessness,  without  assigning  ill-health 
ot  overwork  as  perhaps  being  the  primary  cause,  are  suffi- 
cient to  annul  an  engagement. 

Clerks  are  olttimes  the  cause  of  the  grievances  they 
complain  of,  and  to  obtain  position  will  offer  their  aervioes 


THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  OF  EDINBURGH 
AND  THE  PAROCHIAL  BOARD. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  tte  City  Parochial  Board 
waa  recently  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  conBidering  a couiraunication  re- 
ceived from  the  Association  of  Employers  in  the 
Building  Trades  of  Edinburgh,  in  reference  to 
the  snecifications  which  had  been  issued  for  the 
r^^eforrlong  i't  fell  akoeether.^and  Me^rrChadwick  j proposed  contract  for  building  the  new  poorhouse 
fused  to  pay  Hardman  the  full  price  of  his  contractj_  a,t  Craiglockhart.  There  was  a large  attendance 

of  members. 

Along  with  the  letter,  the  inspector  had  re- 
ceived a report  of  a Committee  of  the  Builders' 
Association,  with  an  intimation  that  a deputa- 
tion would  wait  upon  the  Board  to  give  them 
any  information  which  they  might  require. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the 
Board  ought  to  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  receive  the  deputation,  or  come  at  once  to  a 
resolution  upon  the  letter  which  had  been  re- 
ceived, without  bearing  the  deputation  or  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion, 

Mr.  Stott  said  the  two  leading  architects  in 
the  town  had  called  upon  him,  and  stated  that 
the  Board  would  do  quite  wrong  if  they  altered 
the  conditions  of  their  contract.  Cne  of  these 
gentlemen  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  like 
cohesion  among  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Employers  in  the  Building  Trades,  and  that 
the  resolution  at  which  they  had  arrived  would 
not  bind  three  of  them.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
they  would  get  parties  to  tender.  He  complained 
that  the  builders  bad  not  come  forward  sooner  to 
object  to  these  general  clauses  in  the  contract, 
as  the  subject  had  been  long  under  consideration 
in  the  Board.  Mr.  Stott  was  of  opinion  that 
they  should,  without  hearing  the  deputation,  at 
once  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the 
specification ; and  he  moved  accordingly. 

Mr.  David  Lewis  maintained  that  the  associa- 
tion of  employers  were  unwarranted  in  the  step 
which  they  had  taken,  as  that  association  had 
been  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  protesting 
against  and  protecting  employers  from  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workmen ; and  the  em- 
ployers with  strange  inconsistency,  were  now 
turning  their  association  into  a combination, 
and  making  a virtual  strike  to  concuss  the 
Board. 

The  Chairman,  aud  other  members  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  were  of  opinion  that, 
before  coming  to  any  decision,  the  Board  ought 
to  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  receive 
the  deputation.  This  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
report  was  read,  and  the  deputation,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  members  of  the  building 
trades,  headed  by  Mr.  Forbes,  aud  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Nisbet,  the  law  agent  of  the  association, 
were  introduced. 

Mr.  Forbes,  on  the  part  of  the  deputation, 
stated  that  what  they  complained  of  was,  that 
the  specifications  were  so  vague  and  uncertain 


CASES  UNDES  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Fipet  for  Hoi  Water. ~-kt  the  Greenwich  Police  Court 
Mr.  Z.  D.  Berry,  oi'lhe  Albion  Works,  Pimlico,  attended 
to  a autnnions,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Badger,  jun., 
deputy  district  surveyor,  charged  with  an  infringement 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

Mr  Badger  stated  the  complaint  was  that  pipes  had 
been  put  in  a new  church  at  Sydenham  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  building  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  that  such 
pipes  were  placed  within  2 in.  of  the  woodwork,  the  3lat 
section  of  the  Act,  rule  4,  declaring  it  unlawful  to  place 
pipes  for  the  purpose  named  within  3 in.  ot  any  wood- 
work or  other  combustible  material. 

Mr.  Traill  said  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
guard  against  fire;  but  to  suppose  that  woodwork  would 
take  fire  from  the  beat  of  the  hot-waier  pipes  was  prepos- 
terous.  The  effect  of  such  heat  upon  the  wood  would  be 
to  dry  it  up  and  make  it  less  lasting  ; but  that  there  was 
danger  from  fire  waa  absurd.  He  did  not  believe  even 
gunpowder  would  become  ignited  by  such  means. 

Mr.  Berry  said  he  had  been  engaged  ot  the  oflicea  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring-gardens,  carry- 
ing out  a similar  system  of  beating,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Board's  surveyor,  Mr.  Viilliamy,  and 
there  the  pipes  were  actually  on  the  woodwork.  Ibe 
most  delicate  substance  could  not  take  fire  from  the 
heated  water-pipes,  not  even  a luoiler  match  ; and  if  thi 
section  of  the  Act  referred  to  was  strictly  enlorced,  i 

would  be  simply  impossible  to  have  the  luxury  ol  heated 
pipes  in  a gentleman's  bath-room. 

Mr.  Badger  said  his  only  desire  in  bringing  the  ease 
before  the  magistrate  was  to  shield  himself  from  respon- 
sibility. , , -.1  iU 

Mr  Traill  said  the  surveyor  had  done  no  more  than  the 
Act  required  him  to  do  in  the  performauce  of  his  duty  ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  by  their  own  architect,  had  allowed  pipes  t 
laid  in  their  own  offices  at  a distance  of  not  even  2 
from  woodwork,  he  thought  the  present  summons  might 
be  dismissed  on  payment  of  2s.,  cost  oi  summons. 

%*  Gradually  each  distinct  enactment  of  the  Act 
being  set  aside,  so  that  builders  do  not  know  what  will 
be  required,  and  district  surveyors  what  they  can  enforce. 
Mr.  Traill  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  buildings  have 
been  seten  fire  by  hot  water  tinder  pressure.  We  havl 
ourselves  lighted  a common  brimstone  match  on  pipes  lull 
of  water  from  a close  boiler. 

U’ooden  BtaWinp*.— David  Shimmins  was  summoned  to 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court  at  suit  of  the  district  surveyor 
of  South  Islington  for  erecting  a building  in  loreeourt  of 
a house  in  Ball’s  Pond-road  without  giving  notice;  also 
for  inclosing  the  said  building  with  timber  and  woodwork, 
contrary  to  preliminary  rule  1,  Ist  schedule.  Fined  3s. 
(district  surveyor  advising  that  fine  should  be  small),  and 
ordered  to  pay  7s.  costs  in  first  case,  and  to  amend  the 
irregularity  in  second.  Refusing  to  pay  the  line,  the 
magistrate  committed  him.  It  was,  however,  ultimately 
paid. 
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work  of  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Birminghani.  Above  tie 
pulpit  is  a carved  oak  canopy,  of  a spirelike  character, 
enriched  with  nicliea,  statuettes,  pinnacles,  and  carvings, 
the  finial  of  which  is  35  ft.  above  the  pavement  level. 
Slender  shafts,  similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  stalls,  alone 
connect  the  canopy  with  the  pulpit  below;  but  it  is  at 
present  uncertain  if  these  will  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Underneath,  but  above  the  future  occupants  of  the  pulpit, 
a series  of  moulded  ribs  spring  from  the  six  pendants  at 
its  edge,  and  are  again  gathered  up  in  the  centre  around 
a boss,  on  which  is  carved  a stag  couchant  and  an  oak 
branch,  together  with  a small  suspended  shield,  bearing 
“ vert  within  a border  argent,  three  bucks  trippant,”  im- 
paling “ sable,  a chevron  nr  between  three  crescents 
argent,”  for  Trollope  and  Palmer.  Without,  the  lower 
part  of  the  canopy  consists  of  six  cosped  and  crocheted 
gablets,  which  are  further  enriched  by  foliated  finials  and 
pinnacles.  Between  each  of  these  gablets  niches  rise  from 
pendants  below,  and  surmounted  by  highly-enriched 
canopies  terminating  in  pinnacles.  The  niches  are  filled 
with  small  statuettes  of  apostles.  Lrom  this  lower  por- 
tion ol  thepulpic  eanopv  rise  four  richly-carved  canopies, 
with  slender  pinnacles  between  them,  forming  a cluster, 
from  the  midst  of  which  rises  a dominant  pinnacle,  con- 
stituting a third  and  culminating  stage.  This  pinnacle, 
square  in  plan,  is  supported  by  slender  angle  pillars,  and 
snrmoanted  by  crocketed  pediments,  between  which  a 
little  angle  pinnacles;  from  the  midst  of  these  rises 
spirelet  enriched  with  crockets,  and  terminating  in  „ 
foliated  finial.  Beneath  the  csnopies  of  the  intermediate 
stage  are  four  atatu--ttes  of  SS.  Peter,  James,  Andrew, 
and  Jude;  two  of  which  are  special  gifts,  that  of  St.  Peter 
having  been  presented  by  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society  and  that  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society, 


as  not  to  give  secarity  in  estimatiog.  In  reply 
to  questions,  Hr.  Forbes  stated  that  there  wen- 
present  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  building 
trade  in  Edinburgh  when  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  that,  unless  a strike  clause  were  inserted  in 
the  specification,  they  would  not  estimate,  be- 
cause the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
was  such  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to 
tender  for  the  work  without  a clause  protect- 
ing them  in  the  event  of  a strike.  They  had  for 
the  last  five  years  been  contending  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  objectionable  general  conditions  in 
specifications,  and  the  same  effort  was  to  be 
made  throughout  Scotland  and  England. 

After  the  deputation  withdrew,  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

“That  the  Board,  having  considered  the  communica- 
tion from  the  BuildingTrades'  Association,  and  heard  the 
deputation,  and  seeing  that  schedules  have  been  applied 
for  by  first-class  tradesmen  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
resolve  to  decline  to  entertain  any  proposals  to  alter  those 
plans  and  specifications  for  tbe  new  Poorhouse  as  adjusted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  seeing  that  these  speci- 
fications contain  the  usual  terms  in  building  contracts.” 

It  was  reported  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  it  was  agreed  to  ask  Messrs.  W.  Beattie  & 

Sons  to  tender  for  the  works.  The  two  senior 
partners  of  that  firm  are  brothers  of  Mr.  George 
Beattie,  the  senior  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G. 

Beattie  & Son,  architects  to  the  parochial  Board. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Board  was  afterwards 

held,  however,  at  which  the  following  resolution  THE  HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON 
was  adopted : — 

“That,  the  tenders  lodged  be  not  opened  or  disposed  of  0^'’ 1‘lth  of  February  last,  an  invitation 
till  the  finance  committee  report  that  it  had  succeeded  in  given  to  the  boys  accustomed  to  sleep  in 

be  at  : the  casual  wards  of  London,  and  other  nightly 

the  disposal  of  the  board  on  or  before  a given  date  ; and  >,0,1,, fo  ,.*1.  -r,  /•  ® ^ 

recommita  the  coneideration  ofthe  terms  of  the  specifica- come  to  supper  at  the  Refuge,  and 
tion  to  tbe  law  committee,  to  reconsider  the  same,  and  200  accepted  the  invitation.  During  the 

report  such  alterations  thereon  as  will  secure  a sufficient  ’ evening  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  presided,  having 
P on  on  ewor-.  [questioned  the  boys  as  to  their  mode  of  life. 

There  were  several  tenders  given  in,  but  only  i asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  go  on 

two  from  Edinburgh,  offering  for  the  whole  ! board  a ship  if  such  were  provided  for  them,  and 

‘i  • j the  hands  of  nearly  all  the  poor  and  destitute 

Ihe  law  committee,  after  seeing  a deputation  ' guests  were  held  op  as  an  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
of  the  Association,  agreed  to  recommend  the  The  result  is,  that  her  Majesty’s  shjp  Chichester 
following  concessions  to  the  Board | has  been  granted  as  a training  school,  and 
“ 1.  That  the  Board  should  guarantee  the  quantities  and  ; opened  last  week  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
the  measurements.  v v [ and  a number  of  svmpathisers.  The  chairman 

witkTh.  „bb“k."  ” ; remarked,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  that  it 

3.  That  David  Bryce,  Esq.,  E. 5. A.,  whom  failing,  John  ' been  said  that  the  children  of  the  poor 

arcbiiect,  be  appointed  arbiters,  whom  should  have  recourse  to  industrial  and  certified 
Mid  Lotfi."  Where  were  the  industrial  auTcert." 

4.  That  an  allowarce  of  time  should  be  made  for  bad  schools  ? After  all  the  inquiries  they  were 

‘be  workmen.  I able  to  make,  they  were  not  able  to  find  more 
bat-  .h«‘  ‘brleil  “df  "ad";-0  ' “f 


maintained  in  good  contact  by  the  pressure  of  a 
stout  spring.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  not 
only  to  provide  for  the  reversal  of  the  carriages, 
but  to  enhance  the  security  of  the  coupling’ 
from  failure  in  electrical  connexion,  as  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  a single  coupling  was  not 
to  be  depended  on.  The  author  used  the  ordi- 
nary  description  of  trembling  bells,  which  con- 
tinued to  ring  as  long  as  the  current  was  main- 
tained, and  which  were  equally  applicable  for  any 
code  of  signals  that  might  be  determined  npon. 
They  were,  however,  specially  constructed  to 
prevent  any  emission  of  sound  arising  from  the 
oscillation  of  the  train.  It  was  originally  con- 
templated to  provide  an  external  visible  sema- 
phore,  as  well  as  an  external  electrical  signal ; 
but  this  bad  latterly  been  abandoned.  In  tho 
system  at  present  in  practical  work,  there  was 
free  intercommunication  between  guard  and 
guard,  between  the  guards  and  the  driver,  and 
between  the  passengers  and  the  guards.  It  bad 
been  found  that  no  bell,  however  loud,  could  bo 
heard  upon  tbe  engine.  The  driver  was  there- 
fore provided  with  a signal,  which  attracted  his 
attention  by  a red  disc  by  day,  and  a red  light 
by  night. 

In  conclusion  it  was  stated,  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  the  working  of  this  system 
showed,  that  whatever  difficulty  existed  in  esta- 
blishing a system  of  communication  between 
the  passengers  and  guard,  was  merely  a me- 
chanical one,  and  that  any  danger  or  inconveni- 
ence from  placing  such  a convenience  in  the 
hands  of  the  passengers  was  purely  chimerical. 

The  discussion  upon  this  subject,  which  was 
commenced,  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the 
8th  January,  1867. 


interpst  allowed  on  the  amonnt  retained. 

6.  That  the  dauee  giving  power  to  the  architect  to  dis- 
charge workmen,  should  be  struck  out. 

I'  quarrying  should  be  restricted  to  three  fields. 

8.  That  the  Board  should  insure  the  works. 

9.  That  the  Board  should  make  roads  before  the  work 
commences,  as  indicated  by  the  architect : and, 

10.  That  the  Board  should  provide  an  office  for  the 
clerk  of -works.” 

_ The  Association  agreed  to  accept  these  altera- 
tions, and  the  Board  adopted  them. 


GIFT  PULPIT  IN  LINCOLN  MINSTER. 

At  the  cost  of  COOL,  the  friends  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Trollope  (who  has  given  much  time  to 
the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society)  have 
obtained  and  presented  a pulpit  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Ruddell,  of  Peterborough ; the  carving  being  by 
Mr.  Jay.  The  following  description  of  the 
pulpit  has  reached  us  : — 

In  plan  it  is  seisgonal.  On  a moulded  base  of  Caen 
stone  stands  a massive  circular  pUlar,  whose  shaft  is  com- 
posed ot  veined  dark  grey  marble,  round  which  are  ranged 
six  other  smaller  pillars,  with  red  marble  shafts,  whose 
moulded  bases,  capitals,  and  abaci  are  of  Caen  stone  and 
these  support  an  entablature  of  the  same  material,  con- 
sisting  ol  six  moulded  and  cusped  arches,  terminating  in 
carved  pendants  on  each  face.  The  remainder  of  the 
pulpit  18  composed  of  carved  oak.  On  the  lower  band  is 
a dedicatory  inscription.  At  the  angles  of  this  band  are 
brackets,  on  which  are  severally  carved  the  foliage  of  the 
1^,  rose,  maple,  vine,  thorn,  and  oak.  Upon  these  Bland 
6'*'"  of  Chancellor  Massingberd 
Allred  Tennyson  (the  poet  laureate),  Professor  Coning- 
ton,  J.  L lytebe,  Anthony  Trollope  (>he  author),  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Smyth.  The  first  of  these  (on  the  western 
side)  represents  John  the  Bsptist;  the  second  is  that  of 
the  fourth,  St.Luke- 
the  ^h,  St.  John  ; end  the  sixth,  Si.  Paul.  Above  each 
ot  these  statuettes  rises  a carved  canopy,  and  between 
them  are  four  panels,  whose  frames  are  enriched  with  the 
bell-flower  ornament.  Within  them  are  alti-relievi  sub- 
jects, illustrating  the  holy  office  of  preaching  the  word  of 
Uod.  The  pulpit  is  finished  with  a cornice  enriched  wiib 
a wreath  composed  of  the  steal,  leaves,  tendrils,  and  fruit 
ot  the  vine,  indicative  of  the  hoped-for  fruitfulness  ol 
Cnnstian  exhortation.  An  oak  staircase,  appronriatelv 
carved,  gives  access  to  the  puJpit:  on  either  side  is  an  iron 
hand-rail,  consisting  of  four  standards,  from  the  top  of 
wnicu  flow  foliated  branches,  coloured;  these  support 
brass  rails,  terminating  above  in  enamelled  pomels,  the 


in  the  metropolis  ; 4u0  boys  could  be  received  on 
board  the  Chichester,  and  200  could  bo  sent 
away  every  year  to  recruit  the  number  of  our 
active  seamen.  The  ship  will  lie  at  Greenhithe. 


COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 
PASSENGERS  AND  RAILWAY  GUARDS. 

TUE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  December  11,  Mr.  C.  Hutton  Gregory, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
“ On  tho  Best  Means  of  Communicating  between 
the  PasHengera,  Guards,  and  Drivers  of  Trains  in 
Motion,”  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Preece.  The  author 
believed  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion,  both 
in  England  aud  France,  was,  that  if  the  problem 
was  to  bo  solved  at  all  it  must  be  by  the  aid  of 
electricity.  There  was  no  force  so  ductile,  so 
simply  generated,  and  so  easily  manipulated. 

The  history  of  the  trial  of  electrical  appli- 
ances,  from  their  first  proposal  in  184-2  to  the 
present  time,  was  briefly  narrated,  and  a descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  system,  applied  by  the 
author,  on  the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railways.  The 
essential  principle  of  this  system  was  tho  exten- 
sion of  a single  insulated  wire  throughout  tbe 
whole  train,  which  was  maintained  in  a state  of 
electrical  equilibrium  by  having  the  similar 
poles  of  every  battery  in  each  van  and  engine 
attached  to  it,  while  their  opposite  poles  were 
connected  with  tbe  earth ; so  that  when  this 
equilibrium  was  disturbed,  by  placing  the  wire 
to  earth  through  the  framework,  wheels,  and 
rails  in  any  carriage  or  van,  the  current  from 
each  battery  acted  upon  the  bell  in  its  own  van, 
and  upon  a signal  on  the  engine.  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  commutators  in  each 
compartment  of  every  carriage  were  protected, 
from  the  mischievous  and  idle,  by  being  covered 
with  glass,  which  had  beenfonnd  experimentally 
to  be  the  best  material  for  tbe  purpose,  as  any 
opaque  substance  excited  inquisitiveness,  and 
therefore  interference.  Tbe  coupling  used  was 
an  ordinary  brass  hook  and  galvanized  iron  eye, 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

Nottingham. — The  report  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30tb,  1866,  has  been 
issued  in  a printed  form.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  for  the  year  was  2,007,  or  slightly 
under  24  deaths  to  1,000  living  persons.  The 
chief  causes  of  deaths  were  phthisis  and  bron- 
chitis, and  there  was  very  little  fever.  Mr.  Tar- 
botton,  C.E.,  tbe  corporation  surveyor,  has  bad 
constructed  a new  form  of  ashpits  and  privies 
combined,  whereby  the  night-sojl  is  covered  in 
strata  by  the  ashes  from  domestic  fires,’or  by 
dust  and  earth,  while  rain  is  excluded  and  ven- 
tilation improved.  Old  ashpits  and  privies  have 
been  altered,  and  new  ones  built  on  this  principle. 
Plans  are  given  with  the  report. 

Islingto7i. — The  report  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Diseases  Prevention  Committee  appointed  by  tho 
vestry  on  the  27th  of  July  last  has  been  read  to- 
the  vestry  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  John  Layton,  and 
printed  for  the  vestry.  It  shows  what  measures 
were  taken  by  the  committee,  and  at  what  cost, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  cholera; 
and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  these  mea- 
sures were  successful.  To  the  committee’s  re- 
port is  appended  that  of  Dr.  Ballard,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  to  whom  the  committee  rightly 
acknowledge  their  obligations. 

Reading. — Tbe  Reading  local  Board  of  Health 
have  appointed  Mr.  Lawson,  of  London,  engineer, 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  sewerage  works 
of  that  town. 


THE  BOOLE  MEMORIAL,  AT  CORK. 

A 1IE3IORIAL  of  the  late  Dr.  Boole  has  been 
erected  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  which  he 
filled  the  chair  of  mathematics.  The  memorial  is 
in  the  form  of  a stained-glass  window  placed  at 
the  gable  end  of  the  examination-hall — a Gothic 
apartment.  The  design  displays  as  in  a series  of 
tableaux,  the  leaders  of  science  from  the  days 
when  Grecian  philosophers  and  Egyptian  sages 
were  laying  broadly  its  foundation,  down  to 
modern  times.  The  window  consists  of  ten  large 
compartments,  each  of  which  records  some 
victory  personified  in  tbe  men  by  whom  the 
triumph  was  achieved.  The  central  compartment 
at  the  base  contains  the  figure  of  Dr.  Boole 
seated,  bending  thoughtl’ally  over  a volume  in 
which  he  is  writing.  On  either  side  stand  Eu- 
clid aud  Aristotle,  the  grouping  of  these  three 
figures  indicating  the  ebameter  of  Dr.  Boole’s 
principal  work,  “ The  Laws  of  Thought.”  The 
adjoining  compartment  on  the  one  side  is  occu- 
pied by  the  forms  of  Pascal  and  Leibnitz  and 
Descartes — representing  modem  metaphysicians 
and  mathematicians.  On  tbe  other  aide  are 
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Bacon,  Newton,  and  Napier.  In  the  two  re.  I ca,wed  font,  by  Farmer,  in  Onen  rad  Manafield 
. . 1. *_  fVtofQ  Kninrr  and  lorGst  of  Dean  stone,  stands  in  the  poron 


maining  compartments  of  the  tier — there  being 
five  in  the  breadth  of  the  window— Eipparchns, 
Galileo,  and  Copernicns  grouped  together,  re- 
present astronomy  ; while  Ptolemy  and  Strabo, 
with  a third  figure,  indicate  geography.  _ The 
second  tier  contains  five  compartments,  similar 
in  size  to  those  at  the  base  of  the  window.  The 
centre  is  filled  with  a representation  of  Fame 
seated,  distributing  wreaths  of  bay.  This  figure 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  window,  with  a pro- 
fosioQ  of  golden  drapery  as  the  prevailing  feature. 
In  the  next  compartment  on  one  side  Vasco  de 
Gama,  Columbus,  and  another  reca!  the  daring 
adventurers  who  explored  unknown  seas,  and 
gave  impulse  to  navigation.  On  the  other  side 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Harvey  represent  medi- 
cine. The  extreme  compartment  at  one  side  is 
filled  by  paintings  of  Archimedes  and  Phidias, 
grouping  with  two  other  figures,  to  indicate  ar- 
chitecture, statuary,  and  mechanics;  and  in  the 
last  division  King  David,  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen  are  associated  together, 
auggesting  the  conception  of  music  and  religion. 
The  head  of  the  window  is  filled  in  with  the  royal 
arms,  St.  George’s  cross,  the  Irish  harp,  and 
other  devices.  The  inscription  runs  in  a single 
line  along  the  bottom  of  the  window,  so  arranged 
that  Dr.  Boole’s  name  comes  immediately  under 
his  likeness.  Blue  forms  the  prevailing  tint,  but 
in  the  drapery  green,  yellow,  purple,  red,  and 
graver  hues  are  introduced. 


NEW  CHUECHES  IN  WALES. 


St.  Catherine’s,  Pontypridd.  — On  the  13th 
ultimo  the  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  by  Hiss  Thomas,  of  Llwyn  Madoc,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The 
church  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  tower  and  spire.  The  north 
aisle  is  not  comprised  in  the  first  contract.  It 
will  be  constructed  of  Newbridge  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  lined  internally  with 
red  brick,  banded  in  patterns  of  blue.  The 
nave,  which  is  71  ft.  6 in.  long,  24  ft.  9 in.  wide, 
and  53  ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  arcades  of  five  bays,  supported  by 
circular  columns,  over  which  is  a clerestory  of 
circular  windows,  with  geometric  plate  tracery. 
In  the  west  wall  is  a lofty  four-light  traceried 
window  of  noble  proportions,  and  underneath  is 
the  western  doorway,  richly  moulded,  with 
banded  shafts,  cwved  caps,  and  moulded  bases. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  with  double  and  single 
light  windows,  with  circles  in  the  heads.  The 
chancel  is  35  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide  and  43  ft. 
high,  opening  from  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch  of 
brick  and  stone  in  consecutive  rims,  the  sub- 
arch  supported  on  coupled  dwarf  columns,  the 
space  over  the  arch  being  richly  diapered  with  a 
cross  enclosed  in  a circle,  and  other  devices,  the 
alpha  and  omega  occupying  the  spandrels.  The 
east  window  is  of  three  lights,  traceriod.  The 
vestry  forms  a transeptal  projection  from  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chaucel,  with  large  circular 
window  in  the  gable.  The  tower  projects  from 
the  south  aisle.  It  is  of  four  stages,  and  76  fc. 
high,  and  carries  a spire  160  ft.  to  the  vane.  The 
tower  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church, 
through  a richly-moulded  archway,  over  which 
is  a statue  of  the  patron  saint,  in  a canopied 
niche.  Mr.  Norton  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W. 
Morgan  the  builder.  The  cost  will  be  about 
4,0001.  ^ ^ 

Eglwvs  Oen  Bnw  (the  Church  of  the  Lamij  of 
God),.Llu<yn  Madoc,  Radnorshire.—This  church, 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Norton,  at  the  solo  cost  of  Miss 
Thomas,  of  Llwyn  Madoc,  was  opened  in  Novem- 
her.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Pointed  style, 
and  is  rectangular  on  plan,  consisting  of  nave, 
45  ft.  by  17  ft.  10  in. ; chancel,  25  fc.  by  14  ft. ; 
vestry,  and  south  porch.  The  roofs  are  open 
throughout,  aud  covered  vrith  blue  and  red  Tuu- 
stall  tiles.  The  stone  for  walling  was  from  the 
Penybank  quarry,  with  window  and  other  dress- 
ings from  the  Lyde  quarries,  near  Hereford. 
The  crosses,  cills,  and  copings  are  of  Forest  of 
Dean  stone.  The  church  internally  is  lined  with 
Godwin’s  red  bricks,  diapered  with  glazed  and 
encaustic  tiles.  The  fioor-tiles  were  also  made 
by  Godwin.  A square  timber  bell-cot,  covered 
with  oak  shingle,  70  fc.  in  height,  rises  from  a 
*■  double  chancel  arch.  It  contains  a peal  of  four 
bells,  by  Warner,  tbe  gift  of  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  of 
Cranmers.  The  pulpit  stands  in  the  groined 
space  underneath,  and  is  composed  of  rich  iron- 
work by  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead.  An  elaborately 


entrance.  The  accommodation  is  for  120,  and 
the  cost  about  2,000L  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Hereford. 

Mmera  (North  Wades)  .—The  parish  church  of 
Minera  has  been  re-opened  after  rebuilding, 
which  has  been  completed,  except  the  spire,  by 
Mr.  John  Eoborts,  of  Chester,  as  contractor, 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  & Eogers,  of 
London  and  Bangor,  architects.  The  building, 
which  is  late  Decorated  in  style,  is  a Greek  cross 
on  the  plan,  each  of  the  arras  being  20  ft.  9 i: 
by  18  ft.  internally,  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
consequently  being  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  the  length 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to.  west  being  re- 
spectively 59  ft.  6 in.  There  are,  therefore,  a 
chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a nave, 
with  a detached  tower  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  west  wall  of 
tbe  south  transept.  In  tbe  lower  stage  of  the 
tower  the  outer  entrance  is  placed.  The  chan- 
cel is  lighted  by  a largo  east  window  of  four 
lights,  with  arched  head  filled  with  tracery . 
This  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London,  at  tbe  cost  of  tbe 
Eev.  E.  0.  Barton,  as  a memorial  of  his  late 
father.  Another  window,  with  a segmental 
head,  and  having  three  lights,  has  been  placed 
the  south  wall  of  the  chaucel,  opposite  to 
which  is  a recess  for  a harmonium.  The  north 
transept  is  lighted  by  two  windows— one  in  the 
north  gable  of  three  lights  and  one  two  lights  in 
the  west  wall.  The  three-lighted  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  the  same  artist  as 
that  in  the  east  window,  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
Minera  Mining  Company.  The  south  transept 
has  three  windows — one  in  the  south  gable  of  a 
similar  number  of  lights,  and  opposite  to  that  in 
the  north,  and  one  each  of  two  lights  in  the  east 
aud  west  walls.  In  the  west  wall  is  the  entrance 
to  the  church  from  the  inner  porch  which  is 
lighted  on  both  sides  by  a series  of  four  small 
arch-headed  windows.  The  roof  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross,  as  there  are  not  any  arches, 
has  been  framed  to  relieve  the  effect  of  the  omis- 
sion of  this  feature,  and  springs  from  carved 
clustered  angle  corbels  of  varied  design.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  nave  forming  the  lower 
limb  of  the  cross,  is  lighted  by  a west  window  in 
three  lights  without  tracery,  and  one  each  of 
two  lights  in  the  north  and  south  walls.  The 
tower,  which  is  62  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  four 
angle  pinnacles,  and  finished  so  as  to  receive  a 
spire,  has  three  stories.  Buttresses  in  two  stages 
have  been  placed  to  all  tbe  external  angles  of 
the  four  limbs  of  the  cross.  The  walls  are  of 
zigzag  random  rubble  work,  with  stone  dressings 
procured  from  tbe  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
roofs  which  are  divided  into  bays  by  principals 
resting  on  stone  corbels,  hereafter  to  be  carved 
at  the  expense  of  several  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, are  covered  wdth  Carnarvonshire 
slating,  banded  in  two  colours,  and  ridging  of  a 
similar  material.  Tbe  timbers  aud  fittings  in- 
side are  stained  and  varnished,  the  floors  of  the 
passages  being  of  tiles.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate about  350  persons,  and  has  cost  about 
,0001, 


is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  Welsh  green 
slates,  arranged  in  suitable  patterns.  There  are 
no  pillars  nor  other  obstructions  inside  the  build- 
ing. The  seats  in  the  nave  and  transepts  are  of 
deal,  fixed  to  cast-iron  standards,  while  those  in 
the  chancel  are  framed,  with  bench-ends,  and 
have  moulded  oak  capping.  Internally,  all  the 
Limbers  of  the  roof  are  exposed  to  riew,  and 
covered  with  wrought  boarding  and  stained ; the 
plates  and  tie-beams  are  illuminated  with  appro- 
priate texts,  and  some  of  the  rafters  and  other 
timbers  aud  boarding  in  nave,  transept,  and 
lantern,  have  coloured  patterns  stencilled  there- 
on ; the  chancel  roof  is  more  elaborately  deco- 
rated, having  blue  ground  to  the  whole  of  the 
boarding  between  the  rafters,  and  studded  with 
white  stars  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the 
apse,  while  around  the  apse  another  feature  (from 
ancient  examples)  has  been  introduced,  viz., 
upon  the  blue  ground  are  gold  stars  with  mir- 
rored centres  to  the  larger  ones,  and  at  the  apex 
of  the  rafters  are  gold  rays,  alternately  straight 
and  flowing,  with  the  monogram  I.H.C.  illumi- 
nated thereon.  All  the  sbainiug  and  decorating 
were  done  by  Mr.  Leach.  The  church  is  to  bo 
lighted  up  by  a largo  wrought-iron  ornamental 
corona  of  about  eighty  burners,  designed  by  the 
architect  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  being  made 
by  Messrs.  Brawu  & Downing,  of  Birmingham. 
Tho  first  contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Bullock ; 
the  second  contract  by  Mr.  Mills,  who  has  not  yet 
completed  hia  work.  The  lectern,  pulpit,  and 
prayer-desk  of  oak,  and  tho  scdilia  of  deal,  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Eattee  & Kelt.  The  glazing 
was  done  by  Mr.  Whybrow;  and  the  ironwork 
to  lantern,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Shallow  & Coleman, 
who  are  making  tho  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
work  incidental  thereto.  The  church  will  ac- 
commodate about  600  persons,  the  sittings  are 
all  free,  and  the  total  cost  of  tho  work  (including 
site)  will  be  under  2,000L  The  architect  is  Mr. 
E.  E.  Eowe. 


Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  Third  Series, 

By  WiLLUJi  Faiubauin,  C.E.,  F.E.S,  &c. 

London  : Longman  & Co.  1866. 

This  is  a very  readable  and  interesting  volume 
of  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  “ Useful  Information  for  Engi- 
neers.” It  comprises  a miscellaneous  aeries  of 
lectures  on  the  applied  sciences,  and  on  other 
kindred  subjects,  together  with  treatises  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Paris  and  London 
International  Exhibitions,  on  roofs,  ^ on  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  on  the  effect  of  impact  on. 
girders.  Some  of  these  lectures  had  already 
been  delivered  and  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  various  societies  and  institutions. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cambridge.—  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Barnwell, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  transepts, 
with  a fully  developed  chancel,  terminated  by  a 
semicircular  apse.  The  angles  of  the  walls  at 
the  junction]  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  are 
spluyed,  so  that  the  body  of  the  church  is  in 
the  form  of  a regular  octagon,  the  roof  of  which 
is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  40  ft.,  and 
terminated  with  an  octangular  clerestory  or 
lantern  with  glazed  quarry  lights,  above  the 
heads  of  which  there  are  eight  trap-doors  for 
ventilation,  iu  addition  to  two  more  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  lantern;  the  whole  of  these  doors  are 
arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  readily 
opened  from  the  organ-chamber  at  one  time,  by 
iron  wheels,  rods,  and  cranks.  Tho  vestry  is 
built  on  tbe  south-east  side  of  the  octagon,  with 
a furnace-room  below  entered  from  the  outside ; 
and  above  it  is  the  organ-chamber,  access  to 
which  is  obtained  by  a turret  staircase  from  the 
lobby  between  the  ebanoel  aud  vestry.  Tbe 
walls  are  constructed  of  Cambridge  white  bricks, 
and  are  faced  fair  on  both  sides  ; the  dressings, 
&c.,  are  of  red  bricks  from  Haverhill,  while  the 
outer  facing  of  tbe  plinth  is  formed  of  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Bangor  purple  slates,  the  great  surface  of  which 


VAEIOEUM. 

“Blackwood’s  Shilling  Scribbling  Diary  ” has 
the  advantage  over  that  issued  by  other  pub- 
lishers, that  it  is  interleaved  with  blotting-paper 
for  a shilling.  Blackwood’s  No.  4 is  a well- 

bound  Diary  for  the  same  sum. “ The  Bail  way 

Almanack  for  1867”  contains,  besides  the  calen- 
dar an  official  list  of  the  chairmen  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  independent  hues  of  railway 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  with  Government, 
postal,  stock  and  stamp,  public  offices,  and  bank- 
ing directories.  It  is  a very  useful  sheet.— - 
“The  New  Zealand  Handbook,”  published  by 
Stanford,  is  intended  to  afford  information  to  all 
who  may  be  looking  for  a now  home.  Proceed- 
ing  from  agents,  its  object  is  to  induce  emigra- 
tion to  Now  Zealand ; but  it  seems,  neverthe- 
less, written  in  a fair  spirit. “ Deane’s  Illus- 

trated Almanack,”  though  manifestly  a business 
advertiser,  includes  a variety  of  quaint  and 

amusing  reading. The  January  number  of 

“Eoutledge’s  Magazine  for  Boys”  contains  the 
commencement  of  a new  tale  by  the  authoress 
of  “ E ist  Lynne.”  How  to  make  a Microscope 
for  a Penny,  and  tbe  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood’s  paper 
on  the  Waves  and  their  Inmates  (both  _ in 
this  magazine),  will  please  the  boys  by  setting 

them  to  work. A cheap  volume  giving  the 

proceedings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Nottingham,  will  bo  welcomed  by  many;  and 
this  has  been  published  under  tbe  editor- 
ship of  Wm.  Tiudal  Kobertson,  M.D.  (For- 
man,  Nottingham;  Hardwicke,  London).  It 
<rives  a very  fair  notion  of  the  doings  of  the 

week. The  now  number  of  the  “ Transactions 

of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland  ” con- 
sists of  a paper  by  Mr.  John  Price  “ On  the 
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Comparative  Merits  of  tie  Rnles  of  Lloyd’s  and 
the  Liverpool  Underwriters  fortheconstrnction  of 

Iron  Ships.”  Theessay  is  practically  valuable. 

“The  Draytobs  and  the  Davenants  ; a Story  of 
the  Civil  Wars,”  by  the  author  of  the  “ Chronicles 
of  the  Schonberg-Cotta Family”  (Nelson  & Son, 
Paternoster-row),  should  be  called  the  story  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  showing  the  beginning  of  the 
qnarrel,  and  ending  with  the  “ Petitions  from 
the  army  for  justice  on  the  King.”  The  for- 
tunes and  feelings  of  two  families  are  mixed  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  events,  and  the  story,- 
from  tbe  Parliament  point  of  view,  is  charm- 
ingly told,  and  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  book  can 

scarcely  fail  to  be  very  popular. “ The  British 

Almanac,”  with  the  “ Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nac,” 1867  (Knight  & Co.),  maintains  its  place 
as  head  of  the  calendars,  giving  information  of 
every  sort  needed  in  the  library,  the  study,  and 
the  counting-house.  Commercial  Panics,  tbe 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866,  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Cables,  and  Mural  Records  of  Pedes- 
trian Tourists, — in  other  words,  vagrant  scrib- 
blings  on  walla, — are  amongst  the  subjects  that 
head  interesting  papers  in  the  “Companion.” 
It  contains  also  tbe  usual  account  of  architec- 
tural works  and  public  improvements. 


TESTiMONr.\L  TO  Dr.  Aluts. — On  Wednesday 
in  last  week  a testimonial,  consisting  of  a silver 
goblet  and  salver,  with  a purse  of  100  sovereigns, 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Aldis,  by  Frederick  J. 
Farre,  M.D.,  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Senior  Physician  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Aldis’s  pro- 
fessional friends  and  neighbours,  as  well  as  of 
several  philanthropic  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
It  was  given  with  reference  to  Dr.  Aldis’s  services 
as  a sanitary  officer,  no  less  than  as  physician  ^ 
to  a long  string  of  public  charitable  institutions. 

A NEW  Light  for  Photographic  Purposes. — 
A new  light  is  proposed  as  a snbstitute  for  the 
magnesinm  light.  It  is  thna  described  : — Nitrate 
of  potash  in  powder,  and  well  dried,  24  gms. ; 
flour  of  sulphur,  7 ditto  ; red  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
7 ditto.  These  three  ingredients,  being  well 
ground  together,  the  mixture,  on  being  ignited, 
will  yield  a most  powerful  photogenic  light ; bnt 
200  gms.  of  the  compound  are  necessary  to  make 
the  light  last  half  a minute.  The  cost  of  tbe 
mixture  is  not  more  than  80  centimes  per  kilo., 
which  would  last  two  minutes  and  a half,  while 
light  from  magnesium  wire  costa  about  Is.  per 
minute. 

Stone  - cetting  Machine,  Tyne  Harbour 
Works. — For  some  time  past  machinery  has 
been  rather  extensively  used  in  the  slate  quarries 
of  Wales,  in  cutting  the  rough  material  into  slabs. 
These  machines,  the  invention  of  Mr.  George 
Hunter,  of  Carnarvon,  have  answered  their  pur- 
pose so  well  that  their  use  is  being  gradually 
extended  to  quarrying  purposes  generally,  and 
they  promise  to  prove  of  much  value  to  tbe 
engineer.  The  Tyne  Harbonr  Commissioners 
have  apparently  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for  they  have  had  tbe  machine,  which  we  find 
illustrated  by  the  Engineer  journal,  fitted  up  for 
their  use,  and  it  has  answered  their  pnrpose  so 
well  that  they  have  ordered  another  of  colossal 
dimensions.  The  Newcastle  machine  is  of  the 
normal  type,  which  consists  essentially  of  two 
saw-blades  mounted  on  a transverse  shaft ; and 
a traversing  bed,  much  resembling  that  of  a 
planing  machine  in  its  action,  on  which  the  block 
of  stone  or  slate  to  be  cut  is  fixed.  The  New- 
castle machine  is  fitted  with  two  7-ft.  blades  of 
4-iri.  steel  plate.  The  tools  are  set  with  a 
twist  to  right  and  left  alternately  j they  cut 
I4  in.  wide,  at  the  rate  of  about  3^  in.  per  minute. 
There  are  forty-four  sets  of  tools,  at  a 6-iu. 
pitch,  in  each  blade,  moving  at  the  rate  of  44  ft. 
per  minnte.  The  shaft  is  12J  in.  diameter,  of 
cast  iron,  and  9 ft.  long  between  standards. 
The  stone  is  magnesian  lime,  and  the  rough 
blocks,  as  placed  on  the  table,  weigh  np  to 
seven  or  eight  tons.  The  estimated  horse- 
power consumed  is  between  two  and  three. 
The  second  machine,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, will  be  a two-bladed  saw,  each  saw  13  ft. 
diameter.  Each  blade  will  carry  sixty. eight  tool- 
holders,  the  tools  set  singly  and  in  pairs  alter- 
nately. The  larger  number  of  the  saws  employed 
lor  cutting  slate  in  North  Wales  have  two  blades, 
but  several  have  been  mounted  with  three  and 
four  blades,  with  16  ft.  between  the  standards. 


Tunnelling  Machinery. — Mr.  Dering’s  tnn- 
nelling  machine,  now  in  the  York-road,  Lambeth, 
is  small  and  compact.  It  is  worked  by  means 
of  compressed  air;  and  the  drill,  when  fixed  in 
its  socket,  has  both  a forward  and  a revolving 
motion.  The  point  of  hardened  steel  is  driven 
like  a battering-ram  against  the  surface  of  the 
rock  with  extreme  force  and  rapidity,  until  a 
hole  is  made  of  sufficient  depth  for  blasting. 
When  once  the  hole  is  rounded,  a depth  of  6 in. 
is  scooped  out  of  granite  in  five  minutes.  Pul- 
verization is  assisted  by  a continuous  jet  of 
water  directed  into  the  hole,  and  the  hole  itself 
may  be  driven  not  only  horizontally  bnt  at  any 
angle.  Its  working,  however,  seems  very  ex- 
pensive. 

The  Late  Mr.  Parkin  Jeffcock.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
circumstance  was  referred  to  that  the  late  Mr. 
Parkin  Jeffcock,  whose  noble  conduct  in  endea- 
vouring to  save  life  at  the  recent  colliery  explosion 
bad  cost  him  his  own,  was  an  old  member  of  the  ; 
society.  The  following  resolution  was  ultimately 
passed  : “ The  Society  of  Engineers  receives  with 
sincere  regret  the  announcement  of  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  early  members,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Parkin 
Jeffcock,  who  met  his  death  in  the  noble  and 
laudable  endeavour  to  save  life  at  the  recent 
fatal  explosion  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  Barnsley  5 
and  the  Society  hereby  begs  to  express  its  sym- 
pathy  with  Mr.  Jeffcock’s  relatives  and  friends 
under  their  bereavement.” 

Government  School  of  Science,  Dublin. — 
The  annual  prizes  and  certificates  to  the  students 
who  bad  passed  successfully  the  examinations 
for  the  session  1865-6,  have  been  distributed  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  tbe  lecture-hall  of  the 
Museum,  Sbephen’s-green,  in  tbe  presence  of  a 
large  and  fashionable  assemblage.  The  most 
distingnished  of  the  students  for  the  past  year, 
it  is  said,  was  Mr.  Frank  Clowes,  of  London, 
who  obtained  the  first  prize  (51.)  in  geology,  the 
first  prize  (51.)  in  physical  science,  the  first  prize 
(51.)  in  practical  chemistry,  and  the  second  (21.) 
in  general  chemistry.  His  Excellency  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  talent  and  research  which 
had  been  evidenced  both  by  the  variety  of  the 
prizes  and  the  large  number  of  the  competitors. 

The  London  Water  Supply.— At  a meeting 
of  tbe  Inventors’  Institute,  held  at  No.  4,  Mar- 
tiu’s-place,  Trafalgar-square,  a paper,  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Hassard,  C.E.,  on  the  future  water 
supply  of  London,  was  read  by  Mr.  Heraana.  In 
this  paper  the  scheme  already  noticed  in  our 
columns  for  the  supply  of  tbe  metropolis  with 
pure  water  from  the  lake  districts  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  was  again  bronght  for- 
ward. A discussion  ensued,  during  which  it 
was  declared  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Homersham  that 
there  are  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
Ulswater.  In  reply,  Mr.  Hassard  stated  that 
the  water  of  Ulswater  is  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  pellucid  description,  and  free  from  mnd.  In 
reply  to  an  objection  made  to  the  open  tunnel, 
Mr.  Hassard  stated  that  the  tunnel  could  be 
covered  if  necessary,  bub  he  thought  the  water 
would  bo  improved  by  the  tunnel  being  open, 
running  water  having  the  power  to  purify  itself 
in  the  open  air. 

Armour-plated  Vessels. — In  a lecture  deli- 
vered at  the  Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institnte,  a 
few  days  ago,  Mr.  Reed,  the  chief  constructor  of 
the  navy,  said  that  the  unfair  and  perpetual 
depreciation  of  our  ships  had  caused  a loss  of 
public  confidence;  but  it  was  not  true  that  Eng- 
lish ships  were  inferior.  The  TVam'or,  in  spite 
of  some  imperfections,  was  a magnificent  ship, 
well  adapted  for  performing  ocean  service  in  the 
interests  of  commerce.  THe  Achilles  was  splendid 
as  regards  some  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  a man-of-war,  but  she,  too,  of  course,  had  her 
drawbacks,  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  ex- 
treme length,  and  consequent  unhandiness  under 
steam ; and  the  Bellerophon,  for  this  reason,  on 
account  of  her  thicker  armour  and  having  heavier 
guns,  was  preferable  to  her  as  an  engine  of  war, 
although  costing  100,0001  less.  These  ships 
were  not  failures  nor  anything  resembling  fail- 
ures. Ho  said  we  ought  to  build  some  ships 
upon  the  turret  principle,  neither  purely  on  the 
American  plan  nor  purely  on  Captain  Coles’s, 
but  embracing  the  best  points  of  both  ; to  carry 
armour  15  in.  or  16  in.  thick,  and  20-ton  guns; 
and  to  steam  at  fifteen  knots.  The  ship  which 
he  described  as  “by  far  the  most  powerful  iron- 
clad yet  built  in  this  country”  is  not  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  fleet,  but  a ship  called  the  Fatikh, 
built  for  the  Sultan,  and  subsequently  purchased 
, by  the  Prussian  Government. 


St.  Nicholas’s  Steeple,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. — The  committee  of  management  for  the 
long-required  restoration  of  this  steeple  have  at 
length  resolved  to  advertise  for  tenders  on  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott’s  specification.  The  subscriptions 
now  amount  to  2,264Z, 

Opening  of  the  New  Vestry-hall  of  St, 
Luke’s. — The  new  hall,  erected  in  the  City-road, 
for  the  members  of  the  Vestry  and  Guardian 
Boards  of  St.  Luke,  has  been  formally  opened 
by  a banquet  given  by  Mr.  Chnrcbwarden  Wilson, 
in  the  Vestry-hall.  About  120  gentlemen  were 
present. 

The  new  Infirmary,  Macclesfield. — 10,0001. 
being  now  subscribed  towards  the  building  fund, 
immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  obtaitt  the 
requisite  plans  and  designs  for  the  proposed 
infirmary.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Stephens, 
a-  sub-committee  has  been  formed  to  consider  the 
designs,  and  to  visit  other  infirmaries. 

Prison  : Cork. — At  a meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  of  Cork  gaol,  held  on 
Friday,  the  21st  of  December,  ,Mr.  James  New- 
stead,  bnilder,  of  Fermoy,  was  appointed  con- 
tractor for  the  works  connected  with  the  altera- 
tion of  the  prison,  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  under  Mr.  William  Atkins,  architect. 

New  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. — It  is 
stated  that  the  Government  have  consented  to 
propose  in  the  coming  session  a vote  of  20,0001. 
for  a museum  of  science  and  art  for  the  East- 
end  of  London.  The  consent  of  the  trustees  of 
certain  poor  lands  in  Bethnal -green  to  sell  a 
portion  for  the  site  of  a ipuseum  has,  it  is  said, 
been  obtained. 

The  Late  Mr.  Charles  Heeves,  Surveyor  op 
the  Police  and  County  Courts. — Mr.  Reeves, 
whose  death  occurred  on  the  6th  inst.,  was  the 
architect,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  Mr. 
Batcher,  of  many  of  the  county  courts,  both  in 
London  and  the  chief  towns  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  the  metropolitan  police  stations. 
Substantiality  is  their  chief  characteristic. 

Want  of  Lunatic  Asylums. — The  Lancetsays 
that  the  three  large  asylums  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  are  full,  and  that  extended  accommo- 
dation for  the  insane  poor,  not,  however,  from 
any  abnormal  excess  of  cases,  is  urgently  re- 
quired all  over  England.  The  snbjeot  is  now 
under  the  serions  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  who  will  advise  the  Home 
Office. 

Archaeological  Remains  on  Dartmoor. — 
Some  fresh  Celtic  remains  have  been  recently 
discovered  on  Dartmoor.  The  foundations  of  an 
aboriginal  village  of  some  fifty  dwellings  have 
been  uncovered,  and  slabs  of  stone  have  been 
found  having  depressions  on  their  surfaces — 
believed  to  have  been  intended  for  making  cast- 
ings in  metal.  The  high  land  of  Dartmoor  seems 
to  be  a promising  field  for  the  discovery  of  rock 
carvings. 

Danish  Sculpture. — We  are  informed  that 
the  Danish  sculptor,  Prof.  Jerichan,  is  at  present 
in  Rome  engaged  in  executing  in  marble  three 
groups,  all  of  which  are  destined  for  England. 
The  first,  the  bridal  gift  of  the  large  landowners 
of  Denmark  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a cast 
of  which  is  at  Marlborough  Honse,  represents 
Adam  awakening  and  finding  for  the  first  time 
Eve  by  his  side ; the  second,  Women  surprised 
while  Bathing,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ; and  the  third,  a Huntsman  attacked 
by  a Panther  whose  Cub  ho  has  taken,  by 
Sir  Francis  Goldsmid.  A cast  of  this  work  of 
art  was  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851. — 
Athenanim. 


TENDERS 

For  addition  to  a warehonse,  LoTe-lane,  Cit  , for 
Messrs.  Bageallay,  Westall,  & Spence.  Mr.  Herbert 
Ford,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dennison  — 

-KI 0.  ir ' o-  «...  « « 


Newman  & Mann £5,965  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  6,960  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  6,940  0 0 

Brass  6,857  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 5,810  0 0 

Hens’haw  (accepted)  5,795  0 0 


For  two  houses,  at  Addiseombe.  Mr.  H.  TV.  Broad- 
bridge,  architect.  Quantities  not  snpplied 

Bouton  £1,370  0 0 ! 

Dover  1,000  0 0 

Hargreaves 875  0 0 

Burridge  853  0 0 

YVard  850  0 0 

Stsuden  825  0 0 

Y'ickery  800  0 0 

Colliei-  736  0 0 

Bandell  & George 620  0 0 

Rfinsleef  600  0 0 


